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AFTER  LEMBERG-WHAT? 


C 


ALAIS  WILL  FOLLOW,"  announce  the  exultant 
notes  dropt  in  the  French  and  British  lines  by  German 
airmen  after  the  recapture  of  Lemberg  last  week.  In 
Berlin,  dispatches  tell  us,  popular  enthusiasm  is  crystallized  in 
the  cry  heard  everywhere,  "On  to  Paris!"  "The  Avay  to 
London  lies  through  Lemberg,"  declares  Herman  Ridder  in  his 
New  York  Siaals-Zeilung.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  wild  re- 
joicing of  the  Teutonic  allies  over  the  wresting  of  the  Galician 
capital  from  Russia's  grasp  is  due  less  to  the  value  of  Austria's 
recovered  province — great  as  that  is — than  to  a  belief  that  this 
is  only  a  prelude  to  greater  and  more  decisive  events.  The 
great  Teutonic  drive  in  the  East,  beginning  about  two  months 
ago,  has  already  virtually  cleared  Galieia  of  the  invader,  thereby 
repossessing  a  territory  rich  in  copper  and  oil — commodities  of 
almost  priceless  value  in  the  present  war.  But  this,  we  gather, 
is  not  the  chief  item.     To  quote  Mr.  Ridder  again: 

"The  Russians  claim  that  they  are  being  compelled  to  operate 
against  nearly  4,000,000  Teutons.  If  this  is  true,  broken  and 
unmoraled  as  the  'Russians  will  be  when  the  Austro-Germans  are 
through  with  them,  at  least  2,000,000  men  will  be  released  from 
jthe  eastern  front  for  service  elsewhere. 

"I  place  but  little  confidence  in  the  story  that  Russia  is  already 
receiving  large  stores  of  ammunition.  I  can  see  in  her  only  a 
jnation  beaten  so  badly  that  her  wise  course  can  only  be  that 
of  retreat  from  the  war.  A  few  more  Austro-German  successes 
'and  this  must  be  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people. 
War  has  ever  been  their  bane;    peace  their  only  hope. 


"The  destruction  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Galieia  should 
bring  with  it  fruits  untold  toward  peace.  It  means  the  downfall 
of  the  great  defender  of  Panslavism.  It  means,  consequently, 
the  discouragement  of  the  Panslavist  movement  which  pre- 
cipitated the  war.  It  will  deter  all  other  Slavic  countries  from 
entering  the  struggle.  With  this  accomplished,  and  with 
millions  of  men  released  to  be  hurled  against  the  British  in 
Flanders,  those  who  have  given  up  their  lives  on  the  plains  of 
Galieia  or  in  the  passes  of  the  Karpathians  will  not  have  died 
in  vain." 

Altho  Calais,  Paris,  and  London  are  named  as  the  ultimate 
sequels  to  Lemberg,  the  immediate  Teutonic  objective,  accord- 
ing to  many  observers,  is  now  Warsaw.  In  a  dispatch  by  way 
of  London  "an  officer  of  the  German  General  Staff"  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

"The  matter  is  simple.  We  must  defeat  the  Russians,  not 
merely  drive  them  back  so  that  they  can  recover  and  come  on 
again,  but  defeat  them  d  fond.  We  must  drive  them  back  into 
the  heart  of  Little  Russia  in  the  south,  free  Bessarabia  and  offer 
it  to  Roumania  for  immediate  occupation,  in  order  to  keep  peace 
with  the  Balkans,  and  push  on,  if  possible,  even  as  far  as  Odessa. 

"In  the  north  the  Baltic  provinces  will  be  easily  cleared.  The 
pro-German  sympathies  of  Sweden  will  save  us  from  danger  in 
that  quarter;  then  we  shall  be  free  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
west  and  to  undertake  an  invasion  of  England." 

Evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  movement  is  seen 
in  the  report  that  both  the  German  and  the  Austrian  Emperors 
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were  present  to  witness  the  fall  of  Lenil^erg:.  Russia,  notes  the 
New  York  World,  has  now  '•surrendered  prat-tieally  all  the  ad- 
vantages gained  since  the  beginning  of  the  war."  Altho  by  no 
ineans  eliminated,  says  the  Xew  York  Sun.  Russia  is  reduced  to  a 
position  which  leaves  her  forces  for  tlic  present  of  little  strale- 


M 


I  ammunition!  ••    ^ 


THE  DOOR  IS  STILL  LOCKED. 

— Ireland  in  the  Coliunbiis  Dispatch. 

gical  value  to  the  .iVllies  in  France.  Even  the  launching  of  Rouma- 
nian armies  into  Transylvania  and  Bukowina,  thinks  The  Sun, 
would  not  suffice  to  restore  the  balance. 

But  many  papers  note  an  analogy  between  tlie  present  tre- 
mendous Austro-German  drive  against  Russia  and  the  great 
German  push  toward  Paris,  Asith  which  the  war  began.  Says 
the  New  York  Globe: 

"The  German  staff  began  the  Avar  witli  tlie  expectation  of 
(vushing  France  first.  This  plan  went  to  smash  on  tlu>  Marne. 
Thereupon,  reversing  the  plan,  Germany  set  about,  beginning  in 
November,  trying  to  put  Russia  out  of  business.  For  six  months 
the  effort,  while  bringing  gain  of  ground,  was  successful  in  no 
Aital  way.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  final  assault 
tlu'ougli  Galicia  has  brought  decisive  n   alts. 

"The  chanc(>s  are  that  it  has  not  and  that  the  Russian  armies, 
Avhen  resupplied,  will  be  as  formidable  as  before.  Tlie  Rus- 
sians, remembering  how  they  won  in  the  great  war  against 
Napoleon,  are  not  held  back  by  pride  from  retreat.  Tiie  Cirand 
Duke  Nicholas  has  followed  the  traditional  military  i)()licy  of  his 
country  three  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  Avar.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  retirement  has  been  in  time  again." 

This  optimistic  aIcav  of  the  Russian  retreat  from  Galicia  is 
reflected  also  in  the  Petrograd  dispatches.  Thus,  desi)ite  Ger- 
man assertions  that  part  of  this  retreat  Avas  a  rout,  Russian 
authorities  declare  that  an  effectiAe  rear-guard  action  Avas 
maintain(>d  at  all  times,  that  a  heaAy  toll  Avas  exacted  of  tlie 
enemx,  and  that  the  aggressiA'e  poAver  of  the  Russian  armies  is 
l)ractically  uiiiiiii)aired.  The  Russian  strategy'  is  thus  explained 
by  a  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post: 

"The  Grand  Duke  has  plainly  analyzed  the  Avill  of  the  German 
supreme  command  as  seeking  the  double  aim  to  secure  the  liii(> 
of  the  Vistula  and  destroy  Russia's  main  forces  by  compelling 
a  pitched  battle.  The  Russian  task  was,  therefore,  to  aA'oid 
accommodating  eitlier  of  these  aims.  The  latter  has  been 
CAaded  by  steady  retirement,  not  at  the  bayonet's  ])()int.  but 
quietly  by  night  after  due  Avarning  and  thorough  preparations. 

"Germany  has  advanced  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  into 
Gahcia  at  a  cost  of  two  months'  time  already  and  half  a  million 
men  placed  hors  dc  coinhat.  She  is  no  nearer  the  attainment  of 
either  of  the  aims  sought  by  her  in  this  costly  campaign.  Russia's 
losses,  after  the  first  little  mishap  in  retirement  from  the  Ri\-er 


Dunajec,  haA^e  been  disproportionately  small  in  comparison  with 
the  Germans'  losses,  tho  Russia  could  afford  to  h)se  men  in.ui- 
Aerse  proportion,  if  necessary." 

"One  of  the  best  known  officers  in  the  United  States  Ai-my"  is 
quoted  by  a  Washington  coiTespondent  of  the  New  York  World 
as  saying: 

"The  question  immediately  arises:  Then  Avhat  must  the 
Kaiser  do  before  he  can  be  considered  as  having  seriously  de- 
feated the  Russians? 

"The  answer  is  simple.  He  must  destroy  the  Russian  Army 
by  euAeloping  it  in  sections  or  he  must  tear  it  to  pieces  by  shreds. 
As  long  as  the  Russian  commanders  are  capable  of  maintaining 
their  lines  and  make  it  impossilile  for  the  Germans  to  break  them 
up  or  eiiA'clop  them,  it  makes  little  difference  Avhether  the  battle- 
front  is  100  miles  Avithin  the  Austrian  border  or  Avhether  it  is 
pushed  back  100  miles  into  Russia. 

"As  long  as  the  Russian  line  holds,  the  Kaiser's  efforts  will  be 
wasted,  because  every  movement  he  makes  costs  him  a  life  that 
is  Avortli  to  him  fiA'e  times  as  much  as  the  life  that  Avent  Avith  it  is 
worth  to  the  Czar. 

"It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Russians  Avill  continue  their 
defensiA'e  moAcment  all  summer.  HoweAer,  Avhenever  the  Gei*- 
inans  shoAV  a  tendency  to  relax  and  strengthen  their  Imes  on  the 
French  front,  you  Avill  find  that   the  Russians  Avill  change  to 
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offensiA-e  tactics  and  thereby  they  will  compel  the  Germans  to 
maintain  a  great  force  before  them  at  all  times. 

'"Considering  the  shortage  of  munitions,  the  Russians  haAO 
handled  their  campaign  magnificently.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Rtissian  forces  it  is  probal>le  tliat  the  Kaiser  Avould  have 
broken  the  backboii(>  of  the  Allies  in  France,  and  the  decisive! 
stages  of  the  Avar  Avould  haAe  been  passed  before  this  time." 
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AFOOT  AND  AWHKEL  l.N   STRIKE-TIME. 

The  strike  of  Chicago's  14,000  street-railway  workers,  affecting  215  miles  of  elevated  and  1,09.5  miles  of  surface  irack,  la.sted  two  days,  June 
14  and  15.  It  was  settled  at  an  all-night  conference  directed  by  Mayor  Thompson,  and  ending  in  the  selection  of  a  committee  of  three — a  repre- 
sentative of  each  side,  and  the  Mayor — wliich  will  arbitrate  tlie  j^oints  at  i.ssue  between  the  traction  companies  and  their  employees  with  th(!  un- 
derstanding tliat  the  workers  are  not  to  be  worse  off,  either  as  to  wages  or  working  conditions.  The  result  is  considered  a  triumpli  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  and  for  the  Mayor.  During  the  strike  thousands  of  people  used  jitney  cars,  were  given  free  rides]  by  automobilo-owners,  filled 
special  trains  on  the  steam  roads  entcrhig  the  city,  walked  to  and  from  work,  remained  down-town  overniglit — or  stayed  at  liome. 


"The  inexhaustible  Russians  will  come  back;  they  always 
come  back,"  agrees  the  New  York  Press,  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  remarks: 

"The  success  at  Lemberg,  on  the  whole,  can  not,  upon  analysis, 
be  said  to  assay  very  much  of  solid  advantage.  The  Teutons  have 
gained  a  longer  line,  a  weaker  front,  a  wasted  province,  and  a 
ruined  city.  They  have  paid  a  heavy  price  in  lives  sacrificed  in 
the  costly  operation;  in  vast  stores  of  ammunition  consumed;  in 
positions  undermanned  and  sacrificed  on  the  French  and  Italian 
fronts.  And  they  know  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  stubborn  Rus- 
sian is  likely  to  return." 

REGULATING  THE  JITNEY 

WHEN  THE  STRIKE  stopt  the  wheels  of  every  street- 
car in  Chicago,  half  of  the  Chicagoans  affected  traveled 
to  work  next  morning  in  jitney  buses,  a  fact  which  the 
Washington  Tiines  would  hold  largely  responsible  for  the  speedy 
end  of  the  Chicago  tie-up.  This  is  what  the  jitney  can  do  in  an 
emergency.  But  what  city  officials,  traction  magnates,  and 
automobile-manufacturers  would  like  to  know  is  its  future  as 
an  every-day  means  of  transportation.  Several  authorities  have 
noted  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  jitney  buses  in  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  despite  the  more  favorable  weather  and 
the  extension  of  the  idea  in  the  East.  In  part,  says  a  ^vriter 
in  The  Sunset  Magazine  (San  Francisco),  "this  decrease  was  due 
to  an  oversupply,  with  the  consequent  reduction  of  average 
earnings.  Other  bus-owners  dropt  out  becau.se  they  found  the 
business  unprofitable,  but  the  heaviest  percentage  of  the  decline 
is  due  to  the  regulative  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities." 
Yet,  despite  the  decreases  in  the  number  of  vehicles  operated, 
this  writer  concludes,  "the  jitney  bus  has  come  to  stay;  but 
regulation  has  come  to  stay  likewise."  Similarly,  one  of  the 
foremost  automobile-manufacturers  of  the  country,  Mr.  John 
North  Willys,  is  quoted  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  (New  York) 
as  saying:  "The  tremendous  political  influences  exerted  by  the 
electric  street-rdilway  interests  may  succeed  for  a  short  period 
of  time  in  retarding  the  sudden  and  great  development  of  the 
motor-transportation  project  known  as  the  jitney  bus,  but  it 
will  never  be  able  to  suppress  the  new  and  popular  means  of 
locomotion."     Its  newness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 


jitney  men  held  their  first  national  convention  in  Kansas  City 
in  May. 

An  effort  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  the  jitney  was  made 
some  weeks  ago  by  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
which  found  that  of  138  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
reporting,  jitneys  are  operating  in  106.  In  ten  of  these  the 
number  in  operation  was  said  to  be  decreasing.  "Of  the  thirty- 
two  cities  reporting  no  jitney  service  at  the  present  time,  seven 
report  that  the  jitneys  appeared  but  were  discontinued  because 
they  proved  unprofitable  or  as  the  result  of  an  unfavorable 
public  sentiment,  reflected  in  the  adoption  of  ordinances  for 
their  regulation."  In  the  summarized  reports  from  the  cities 
we  pick  out  at  random  a  few  interesting  facts: 

Atlantic  City  has  200  jitneys  in  operation,  street-car  earnings 
have  been  cut  25  per  cent.,  and  regulation  is  under  consideration. 
Baltimore  is  considering  the  regulation  of  her  hundred  or  more 
jitneys.  Jitney  buses  had  been  kept  out  of  Boston  and  New 
York  up  to  the  time  the  report  was  prepared.  Attempts  to 
start  the  service  in  Buffalo  and  Denver  failed  in  the  face  of  the 
regulations  adopted  by  city  officials.  A  hundred  ears  appeared 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  three  weeks'  time,  and  are  meeting  with 
public  favor  and  patronage.  In  Houston,  Texas,  350  cars  are 
reported,  running  under  stringent  traffic-regulations.  Kansas 
City  has  had  a  considerable  number  of  machines  operating  for 
several  months,  with  trolley  earnings  affected  and  regulation 
pending.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  home  of  the  jitney,  a  banker 
reports  losses  in  street-railway  earnings,  but  a  growth  in  the 
number  and  popularity  of  the  buses,  with  a  Hkelihood  that  the 
jitney  question  maj^  figure  in  the  city  election.  In  Memphis,  the 
number  of  jitneys  has  decreased  from  369  to  110,  but  trolley 
earnings  are  seriously  affected.  In  Milwaukee,  between  500 
and  600  cars  have  taken  out  licenses,  with  estimated  street- 
railway  losses  of  $500  to  $2,500  daily,  and  regulation  imder 
consideration.  In  several  Alabama  cities  the  traction  com- 
panies are  campaigning  against  the  jitneys.  In  New  Orleans 
there  have  been  accidents,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cars  operating,  tho  400  are  still  in  use.  Jitney  buses  in  Oakland, 
California,  have  been  competing  successfully  with  the  street- 
railways  for  more  than  six  months,  decreasing  the  latter's  earn- 
ings by  $100,000;  there  is  regulation.  In  Pro\idence,  about  900 
jitneys  are  said  to  be  in  operation,  principally  Fqrd  cars,  in 
(charge  of  boys  and  inexperienced  chauffeurs,  patronized 
chiefly  by  workers.  The  Richmond  Street  Railway  Company 
has  been  forced  to  establish  a  jitney  service  of  its  own. 
Regulative     ordinances     drove     jitney     buses     out     of     Salt 
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THE   ARIZONA.   ON  THE   DAY  OF  HER   LAUNCHING. 


This  new  supcr-drcaclnoiinlil    a   si<t;T   ship  of  the  Pennsi/lranin.  look  tho  watpr  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard  on  June  lit.      A.s  shown  here  she 
about  05  per  cent,  completed,  and  will  i)rob:ibly  not  be  ready  to  go  into  commission  before  September,  1916. 


Lake  City.  San  Fraucisco's  .several  luiiulred  jitnejs  are  de- 
creasing in  number,  are  said  to  be  unprofitalile,  and  drastic 
regulation  tmder  permissive  State  law  may  eliminate  them.  St. 
Louis  has  250  ears,  but  service  is  said  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Seattle  has  had  600  jitneys,  but  the  number  is  decreasing  under 
strict  regulation.  In  Canada,  Toronto  has  KiO  regulated 
jitneys.  Vancouver  has  3(K),  and  trolley  company  earnings  are 
reported  to  be  affected  at  the  rate  of  about  Sl,2()()  per  day. 
Winnipeg  has  .500  c.^rs  operating  continuously,  with  regulation 
under  consideration. 

Many  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company's  correspondents  "re- 
l)ort  that  while  the  novelty  and  speed  of  this  form  of  transporta- 
tion appeal  to  the  public  at  first,  its  popularity  begins  to  wane  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off,  which  in  turn  is  resolved  into  an 
adverse  sentiment  if  the  service  proves  to  be  unreliable  and  an 
unusual  number  of  accidents  occur  The  necessity  for  regula- 
tion is  generally  accepted." 

This  necessity  we  find  m'ged,  in  uearh-  every  city  Avhere  the 
jitney  has  bc.-ome  a  problem,  by  such  papers  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  VA  Paso  Times,  Salt  Lake  Trihituc,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  St.  Louis  (Hobc  Dcmocral,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Dayton 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore  News,  Worcester  Gazetlc, 
and  Providence  Journal.  Several  editors  have  pointed  out  the 
serious  effect  of  the  jitnej'  competition  upon  the  earnings  and 
securities  of  electric  railways  and  their  holding  companies. 
And  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  has  issued  a 
statement  asking  for  public  support,  in  which  it  says: 

"Communities  are  apt  to  forget  the  benefits  which  are  re- 
ceived from  electric-railway  operation  and  which  are  not  received 
from  jitney-bus  operation.  Included  in  these  are  the  payment 
of  a  \ery  large  amount  in  ta.xes  and  in  other  public  charges,  ex- 
tensive co^itributions  toward  the  cost  of  paving,  the  maintenance 
of  unprofitable  lines  necessary  to  civic  development,  the  main- 
t(>nance  of  fixt  routes  and  fixt  schedules,  and  service  unin- 
terrupted so  far  as  possible  by  weather-conditions,  the  invest- 
ment of  a  large  sinn  of  money  in  the  equipment  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  demands  during  the  time  of  extraordinary  travel,  the 
l)rovision  of  comfortable  and  safe  cars,  properly  lighted  and 
suited  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  seasons,  the  system  of 
transfers,  whereby  the  revenues  of  the  company  are  largely  re- 
duced in  order  that  transportation  may  be  furnished  to  all  parts 
of  the  city,  its  financial  responsibility  for  the  danuiges  resulting 
fro.n  accidents,  its  submission  to  the  control  of  the  regulatory 
bodies  as  to  cai^italization,  rates,  and  service,  and,  above  all, 
the  fact  that  a  \ery  hea\y  percentage  of  its  inc^ome  is  returned 
to  the  community  in  the  shape  of  ta.xes,  public  charges,  wages, 
payment  for  supplies,  and  other  items. 

"Every  obligation  placed  upon  the  electric  railway  has  been 
so  placed  l^y  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  interest  of 
the  people.  It  '.■^  for  the  public  to  decide  whether  the  jitney, 
being  a  common  carrier,  should  not  assume  the  obligations  of  a 
common  carrier." 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  jitney  for  which  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  Oakland  Enquirer  demand 
fair  ])lay.  And  The  Commercial  Vehicle  (New  York)  attacks 
the  traction  companies  for  their  "dog-in-the-manger"  attitude, 
saying: 

"Street-railway  and  other  traction  interests  are  thoroughly 
frightened  by  the  astonishing  gi'owth  of  the  jitney-bus  movement . 
Operating  under  franchise  from  the  cities,  and  paying  large  sums 
into  the  city  treasuries,  traction  firms  feel  themselves  tmable  to 
compete  with  the  little  vehicles 

"While  loudly  pi-edicting  failure  for  and  automatic  elimination 
of  the  jitney  bus  because  of  a  greater  cost  per  passenger-mile 
than  that  of  street-cars,  if  such  is  indeed  the  case,  they  are 
exerting  the  full  weight  of  their  influence  to  bully  legislatures  and 
city  councils  into  the  enactment  of  restrictive  laws  and  the 
levying  of  prohibitive  taxes  to  prevent  competition." 

According  to  Dr.  Bostwick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  the  cities  in  which  the 
jitneys  have  been  most  carefully  regulated  are  Pasadena,  Cal.; 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Oakland.  Cal.;  .Joplin,  Mo.;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. ;  Boise,  Idaho;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Sau 
Antonio,  Texas;  Denver,  Col.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  As  the 
Syracuse  Posl-Slandard  prints  the  facts  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Bostwick: 

"In  these  cities  the  chauffein-s  and  the  vehicles  are  licensed. 
In  Pasadena  the  applicant  must  state  the  type,  horse-power,  and 
seating  capacity  of  the  car,  the  name  and  age  of  the  driver,  and 
the  termini  between  which  the  car  is  to  be  operated.  In  other 
cities  the  same  general  requirements  are  made.  Oakland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Antonio  specify  an  18-year  age-limit  for  drivers; 
Boise  and  Spokane,  21. 

"In  all  cities  e.xcepting  Joplin  an  insurance-bond  is  required. 
The  amount  is  generally  §.")()()()  for  a  car 

"The  license-fees  are  fixt  by  the  legislative  body  in  all  cities 
excepting  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Police  Department  establishes 
them 

"In  Oklahoma  City,  jitneys  are  forbidden  to  use  streets 
occupied  by  car-tracks.  In  Pasadena,  trailers  are  prohibited. 
San  Antonio  has  an  ordinance  with  twenty-nine  rules  covering 
speed,  stops,  route,  use  of  umbrellas,  and  disj^lay  of  advertising- 
matter.     In  St.  Louis  the  regulations  are  brief: 

"All  cars  must  be  registered,  with  details  as  to  capacity  and  routes. 
Cars  must  not  carry  more  than  two  passengers  in  excess  of  the  rated 
seal  in;;  capacity. 

■■  No  ))erson  may  rid<>  outside  the  car-body. 

"Cars  must  stand  at  the  curb  while  loading  and  imloading. 

"  No  racing  for  pas.sengers  is  allowed. 

"Drivers  must  comply  with  the  State  chauffeurs'  license-law,  and  carry 
badges. 

"Cars  must  he  in.spectcd  as  to  general  condition  at  the  mimicipal  garage 
every  two  weeks,  no  charge  being  made  for  tliis. 

"While  these  regtilations  are  simple  in  comparison  with  tho.se 
of  other  cities,  they  embody  briefly  what  is  provided  more 
specifically  iu  the  cities  of  the  West  generally." 
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HOW   THE   ARIZONA   WILL  LOOK   WHEN  COMPLETED. 

She  displaces  31,400  tons,  and  has  a  main  l^attery  of  twelve  14-inch  guns.      Like  the  Pennsylvania,  she  will  burn  oil,  and  her  speed  will  )»• 

about  22  knots.      It  is  estimated  that  her  total  cost  will  be  .S16,000,000. 


END  OF  THE  "GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE" 

DESPITE  THE  FACT  that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  the  Oklahoma  and  Maryland  "grandfather-clause" 
cases  are  declared  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  to  "mean  as  much  forward  as  the  Dred  Scott  case  did 
backward,"  and  are  generally  regarded  as  an  epochal  victory 
for  the  colored  citizen,  we  are  reminded  by  more  than  one  paper 
that  they  do  not  actually  give  the  vote  to  one  negro  who  does 
not  possess  it  already.  What  they  do,  however,  is  to  strike  at 
discrimination  in  certain  Southern  States  by  taking  away  the 
franchise  from  illiterate  whites  who  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
empted from  educational  or  property  tests  to  which  all  negro 
voters  had  to  submit.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  "the  right  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  and  the  so-called 
"grandfather  clause"  is  one  of  many  devices  resorted  to  by 
Southern  States  to  evade  this  law.  The  plan,  in  a  nutshell,  is  to 
permit  a  special  exemption  from  property  or  literacy  tests  to 
descendants  of  persons  who  could  vote  before  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  was  adopted.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  handed  down  by  Chief  Justice  White,  himself  a 
Southerner  and  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  Army,  now  declares 
this  device  unconstitutional  because  it  "recreated  the  very  con- 
ditions which  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  intended  to 
destroy."  In  full  agreement  with  Chief  Justice  White  were  two 
other  Southerners — Justice  Lamar  and  Justice  MeReynolds. 

"Those  States  which  now  have  this  'grandfather  clause'  in 
then-  constitutions  or  their  laws  must  either  enforce  the  literacy 
test  against  whites  as  well  as  negroes,  or  broaden  their  voting 
quahfications,"  notes  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.).  But  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  assures  its  readers  that  "the  political  hue 
of  the  South  will  remain  white,"  and  that  this  decision  "will 
not  deliver  any  State  government  to  the  negro  race."  "It  is 
conceivable,"  the  same  paper  adds,  "that  in  some  communities 
the  exclusion  of  black  men's  votes  will  be  less  complete  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decision,  but  the  practical  effect  will  be  of  no 
moment."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  recalls  how 
negro. rule  in  a  section  of  North  Carolina  was  overturned  by  a 
white  mob  in  a  riot  in  which  twelve  negroes  and  three  white 
men. were  shot.  "Order  and  the  white  man,"  it  adds,  "have 
reigned  in  North  Carolina  ever  since." 

"This  incident,  the  last  of  the  kind  which  was  of  any  great 
importance,  is  referred  to  here  to  show  how  persistent  is  the 
legacy  of  crime  and  violence  left  by  the  misguided  'statesmen'  of 


reconstruction.    The  white  man  will  rule  his  land.    The  only  ques- 
tion left  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  how  he  will  rule  it." 

Even  so  old  and  loyal  a  champion  of  the  negro  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  expresses  "sympathy  with  the  South  in  the 
efforts  it  will  now  have  to  make  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
conditions,"  but  it  holds  that  "if  we  are  in  peril  from  an  ignorant 
vote,  the  remedy  is  not  to  suppress  it,  but  to  be  just  and  fair 
to  it  and  to  educate  it,"  so  that  "a  mighty  impulse  to  the  alreadj' 
■powerful  movement  for  better  common-school  education  in  the 
South  ought  to  follow  the  Supreme  Court  decision." 

Turning  to  the  Southern  press,  we  find  very  little  excitement. 
Thus  the  Norfolk  Virginian-  Pilot  (Dem.)  remarks  that  the 
Supreme  Court  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  other  conclusion 
"unless  prepared  to  set  aside  the  Fifteenth  Amendment";  while 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  (Dem.),  after  admitting  that  the 
decision  "may  be  a  temporary  embarrassment,"  adds: 

"It  will  certainly  be  a  permanent  benefit  in  that  it  shows  the 
line  a  State  may  follow  in  restricting  its  franchise.  The  future 
of  the  ballot  in  the  South  is  made  jjlainer." 

Says  another  Richmond  paper.  The  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.): 

"The  clause,  in  the  main,  was  a  concession  to  the  illiterate 
white  voter,  and  to  that  extent  placed  a  premium  on  ignorance. 
It  may  be  that  Southern  States  will  have  to  abolish  that  premium, 
by  which  outcome  of  the  long  litigation  they  should  not  now  be 
moved  to  special  anguish. 

"The  old-style  'grandfather  clauses'  have  served  their 
purpose — necessary  in  their  day,  but  no  longer  vital  to  the 
South's  protection.     It  is  just  as  well  they  are  to  pass." 

The  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  criticizes  Oklahoma  and  Maryland, 
"States  in  which  there  is  no  serious  negro-problem,"  for  "stirring 
up  once  more  the  quarrel  over  negro  suffrage  in  the  South." 
Summing  up  in  the  Oklahoma  ease,  Chief  Justice  White  said, 
in  part: 

"There  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  to  hold 
that  there  was  even  possibility  for  dispute  on  the  subject  would 
be  but  to  declare  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  not  only  had 
not  the  self-executing  power  which  it  has  been  recognized  to 
have  from  the  beginning,  but  that  its  provisions  were  wholly 
inoperative  because  susceptible  of  being  rendered  inapplicable 
by  mere  forms  of  expression  embodying  no  exercise  of  judgment 
and  resting  upon  no  discernible  reason  other  than  the  purpose 
to  disre'gard :  the  ,  prohibitions  of  the  Amendment  by  creating 
•a  standard  'of  voting  which  on  its  face  was  in  substance  but  a 
revitalization  of  the  conditions  which,  when  they  prevailed 
in  the  past,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  self -operative  force  of  the 

Amendment.  •  •  »   ■■ 

"We  are  unable  to  discover  how,  unless  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  were  considered,  the  slightest  reason 
was  afforded  for  basing  the  classification  upon  a  period  of  time 
prior  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment." 
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IN  THE  INDIANA  BELFRY 

PURSUIT  of  the  "higher-ups"  responsible  for  election 
crookedness  in  Indianapolis  and  Marion  County,  "even 
tho  the  trail  leads  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder,  up 
to  the  belfry  where  the  big  bell-ringers  dwell,"  was  promised  by 
Alvah  J.  Rueker  before  his  election  as  countj^  prosecutor  last 


Copyrighted  Ijy  tlu-  liiUTiiatiiiual  News  Service. 

"I   HAVE   BEEN  A   REGULAR  ANGEL," 

"Was  Thomas  Taggart's  cheerful  reply  to  the  news  of  his  indict- 
ment in  connection  with  Indianapolis  election  frauds.  His  relation 
to  the  Democratic  party  in  Indiana  is  hinted  at  in  the  photograph. 


fall.  Now,  declares  the  IndianapoHs  A''e»'s '(Ind.),  he  "has  kept 
the  faith"  bj-  securing  the  indictment  of  128  office-holders  and 
politicians  for  conspiracy  to  violate  State  election  laws.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  are  Thomas  Taggart,  Democratic  national 
committeeman  for  Indiana,  INIayor  Joseph  E.  Bell,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, and  Samuel  V.  Parrott,  Chief  of  Police;  there  follow  members 
of  city  boards,  minor  officials,  and,  to  use  the  Toledo  Blade's 
phrase,  "political  hawksters  and  hucksters  of  varying  degrees 
of  prominence  and  importance."  It  is  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment that  the  conspiracy  began  before  the  primary  in  May  and 
extended  through  the  election  held  in  November,  1914.  The 
indicting  of  Mr.  Taggart — who  says  he  has  done  nothing  WTong, 
and,  in  fact,  has  "been  a  regtilar  angel" — appeals  to  the  outside 
press  as  an  attempt  to  fix  some  of  the  responsibihty  for  cor- 
ruption upon  a  recognized  State  boss.  The  appearance  of  the 
name  of  Mayor  Donn  M.  Roberts,  now  serving  a  term  in  Leaven- 
worth prison  for  his  share  in  the  Terra  Haute  election  frauds, 
links  the  two  cases  in  many  editorial  minds.  Indiana,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "is  to  be  scourged  of  her  superabundance  of 
corrupt  officials  in  the  manner  of  ancient  Egypt  when  swept  by 
the  plague  which  picked  off  her  first-born  sons  and  helped  set 
the  children  of  God  free."  And  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
sees  now  at  hand  "evidence  of  an  almost  State-\\nde  machinery 
for  the  corruption  of  municipal  elections  in  Indiana" — 

"Two  months  ago  the  Mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  and  certain 
associates,  were  sent  to  prison  for  frauds  in  the  same  election  of 


November  3,  1914;  in  Goshen  and  Elkhart,  city  officials  have 
just  been  indicted  for  various  offenses;  in  Rock\iUe  a  court  has 
been  sitting  upon  election  frauds  in  Vigo  County;  and  it  is 
predicted  that  the  present  investigation,  centering  in  Indianapolis, 
will  reveal  trails  leading  to  Evans\alle  and  Gary.  It  has  already 
been  established  that  repeaters  and  other  'workers'  were  ex- 
changed last  fall  between  the  capital  and  Terre  Haute. 

"In  all  this  it  is  hard  to  hold  any  one  party  responsible,  for 
the  indictments  have  included  Democrats,  Republicans,  and 
Progressives.  Interpartizan  combinations,  however,  have  doubt- 
less been  made  easy  by  the  existence  of  corrupt  party  organiza- 
tions, and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  investigation  reach  leaders 
in  the  Taggart  and  Fairbanks  ranks.  If  it  is  pushed  to  com- 
pletion it  may  show  the  ramifications  of  an  intricate  web  of 
political  intrigue,  and  deliver  the  State  from  iniquities  that  have 
been  admitted  btit  unpunished  for  decades.  The  Terre  Haute 
prosecution  was  vigorously  pushed  by  Federal  authorities;  in 
conducting  that  at  Indianapolis  the  State  officers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  equal  zeal." 

In  Indianapolis,  The  News  (Ind.)  has  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  "a  corrupt  and  rotten  system,"  tho  it  remembers  that 
an  indictment  is  one  thing  and  a  conviction  another.     It  says: 

"Recent  elections  in  Indianapolis  have  seen  many  of  the 
rotten  practises  that  finally  brought  Terre  Haute  to  the  verge 
of  anarchy.  Terre  Haute  repeaters  have  been  brought  to 
Indianapolis  to  teach  how  primaries  could  be  controlled.  More 
votes  have  been  cast  at  times  for  machine  candidates  in  some 
precincts  than  the  total  number  of  the  party's  voters,  living 
and  dead,  in  the  precinct.  In  some  precincts  nearly  every  vote 
cast  has  been  counted  for  the  favored  candidate,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  known  that  other  candidates  had  been  voted  for.  The 
rotten  conditions  have  existed  so  long  that  a  feeling  was  growing 
up  here  that  everything,  or  anything,  to  win  was  permissible.  It 
had  come  to  be  such  a  matter  of  course  that  many  men  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  committing  crimes.  Nothing  but  a  land- 
slide could  defeat  the  machine.  To  correct  such  a  condition 
and  to  save  the  city  from  utter  pohtical  degeneracy  was  the 
problem. 

"Every  one  knows  that  there  has  been  crookedness.  The 
onlj^  questions  are.  Who  are  the  men  guilty  of  it,  and  whether 
the  men  indicted  are  guilty." 

According  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Prog.),  however,  it  is 
well  known  there  "that  these  indictments  have  been  long  and 
ardently  craved  by  certain  influences  to  which  Taggart  and  Bell 
have  refused  to  bow  the  knee,  that  this  stigma  upon  their  names 
was  coveted  for  the  publicity  that  might  be  made  of  it."  And 
readers  of  this  paper  are  reminded  of  the  legal  assumption  "that 
even  an  indicted  man  is  innocent  until  guilt  is  proved." 

At  the  distance  of  Toledo  from  Indianapolis,  The  Blade  finds 
it  indeed  "impossible  to  tell  whether  the  action  of  the  grand  jury 
represents  an  earnest  and  bona-fide  endeavor  to  clean  up  election 
crimes  and  abuses  in  Indiana  or  merely  a  phase  of  the  old  feud 
1)etween  the  Fairbanks  crowd  and  the  Taggart  outfit."  But 
in  either  case,  it  opines,  "the  airing  ought  to  be  good  for  Indiana 
polities,  and  that  whether  or  not  a  single  manipulator  goes  to  jail." 

Of  course,  says  The  Tribune,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  the 
State  must  suffer  by  reason  of  the  notoriety;  "that  can  not  be 
avoided."     Yet,  it  adds: 

"It  is  distinctly  to  the  credit  rather  than  to  the  discredit  of 
Indiana  that  it  is  cleaning  house  thoroughly  and  vigorously. 
When  the  job  is  done  this  will  be  the  most  wholesome  State 
pohtically  in  the  Union.  That  is,  providing  the  work  is  done 
well,  completely  and  without  regard  to  anything  but  the  law  and 
the  evidence." 

Outside  of  Indiana  many  papers  naturally  comment  upon 
the  more  general  impheations  of  the  Indianapolis  indictment. 
Perhaps,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  it  justifies  the 
hope  that  "after  all,  the  national  awakening  of  civic  righteous- 
ness has  not  been  wholly  in  vain." 

"As  a  medium  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  permanent 
third  party,  it  has  been  properly  enough  a  failure;  but  it  has 
made  highly  disreputable  certain  political  practises  that  were 
formerly  taken  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  inevitable 
but  regrettable  e.xcesses  of  partizan  zeal." 
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THE  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE 

PERMANENT  PEACE  through  a  league  of  the  great 
nations  to  enforce  it  is  an  idea  which  has  been  broached 
from  time  to  time,  but,  says  one  newspaper  writer,  "it 
has  never  before  been  set  forth  with  the  united  support  of  so 
many  advocates  or  in  so  complete  a  form,  or  at  so  opportune 
a  moment,"  as  in  the  recent  formation  of  "The  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  American  Branch."  Indeed,  the  serious  atten- 
tion given  by  the  press  to  the  new  peace  organization  started 
in  independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  is  somewhat 
surprizing  in  view  of  the  grim  remarks  heard  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
the  cold  reception  given  by  most  of  the  important  newspapers 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  peace  pronouncements,  and  the  growing  interest 
in  our  preparedness  for  war. 
Instead  of  references  to  Utopia, 
we  hear  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, for  instance,  calling  it ' '  the 
most  practical  scheme  that  has 
yet  been  devised."  This  con- 
fidence is  at  least  partiall}'  ex- 
plained by  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch's observation  that  "the 
standing  of  the  men  composing 
the  Philadelphia  conference  pre- 
vents any  criticism  of  them  as 
'dreamers.'  They  are  intensely 
practical  men,  and  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  they  are  not  rainbow- 
chasing."  Among  these  men, 
numbering  about  100,  were  ex- 
President  Taft,  who  heads  the 
movement;  ex  -  Judge  George 
Gray,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  President 
Lowell,  of  Harvard;  President 
Hibben,  of  Princeton;  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  Theodore  Marburg, 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Hamilton 
Holt,  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  Victor  Berger,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
Prof.  John  Bates  Clark,  and  John  Wanamaker. 

In  the  resolutions  adopted  by  these  distinguished  men  it  was 
pointed  out  that  just  as  local  peace  has  been  secured  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals  to  suppress  violence,  so  sovereign 
nations  could  unite  to  establish  peace  among  themselves.  It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  United  States  join  a  league  of 
nations  binding  the  signatories  to  submit  all  judiciable  disputes 
to  a  judicial  tribunal,  all  other  questions  not  settled  by  negoti- 
ation to  a  Council  of  Conciliation,  and  to  "jointly  use  forthwith 
both  their  economic  and  military  forces  against  any  one  of  their 
number  that  goes  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility,  against 
another  of  the  signatories  before  any  question  arising  shaU  be 
submitted,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing." 

In  the  discussion  strong  objection  was  made  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  use  of  force.  "Too  much  Teddy  Rooseveltism,"  said 
Mr.  Berger.  But  President  Lowell  observed  that  "the  only  way 
to  meet  force,  is  with  force,"  and  Professor  Taft  remarked  that 
"while  we  favor  praying  for  peace,  we  favor  also  something  to 
support  that  prayer,"  and  they  carried  the  day. 

The  aims  and  motives  of  the  founders  of  the  new  peace 
organization  were  fuUy  set  forth  by  Mr.  Taft  in  his  address  at 
dinner  on  the  preceding  evening.  To  quote  a  few  of  the  more 
important  sentences  from  the  speech  as  reported  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger: 

"We  think  a  League  of  Peace  could  be  formed  that  would 
enable  nations  to  avoid  war  by  furnishing  a  practical  means  of 
settling  international  quarrels,  or  suspending  them  until  the 
blinding  heat  of  passion  had  cooled 
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"We  do  not  think  the  ultimate  resort  to  force  can  be  saft-ly 
omitted  from  an  effective  League  of  Peace.  We  siriccr.-ly 
hope  that  it  may  never  becrome  necessary,  and  that  the  dc-Ktrrent 
effect  of  Its  inevitable  use  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the  League 
obligation  will  help  materially  to  give  sanction  to  the  laws  of 
the  League  and  to  render  a  resort  to  force  avoidable." 

That  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  may  join  the  League 
when  their  present  quarrel  is  adjusted  was  hinted  by  Prof.  John 
Bates  Clark  in  the  following  "audacious  opinion,"  as  he  exprest  it — 

"That  something  having  the  characteristics  of  a  League  of 
Peace  is  rapidly  evolving,  that  it  is  highly  effective  and  will  have 
ample  force  at  its  command,  tliat  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  will 
probably  need  only  a  minor  modification  to  enable  it  to  prevent 
for  an  indefinite  time  recurrence  of  a  great  war  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.     It  is  not  necessary  to  create  a  wholly  new  league. 

The  Entente  and  Alliance  are  in 
full  vigor,  and  each  was  formed 
for  a  pacific  purpose — the  pro- 
tection of  members  from  attack. 
At  present  they,  are  pacifists 
militant,  but  they  will  drop  the 
militancy  when  they  gain  their 
chief  end — security  against  an- 
other war  without  it." 


The  organization  of  the  League 
seems  an  intelligent  and  practi- 
cal plan  to  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Times,  World,  and 
Globe,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Phila^- 
delphia  Inquirer,  Buffalo  Courier, 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  and  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  Baltimore  American, 
Washington  Post,  and  Indian- 
apolis Star  and  News.  The  "in- 
terest of  neutrals,"  declares  the 
New  York  Times,  "is  the  rock 
upon  which  the  League  of  Peace 
should  build  its  palace  of  justice 
among  the  nations,"  and  the 
Baltimore  American  says: 


TALKING   HIM   TO   DEATH. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


"The  League  of  Peace  will 
doubtless  appeal  to  all' the  nations  upon  the  close  of  the  present 
war.  It  will  certainly  appeal  to  the  world's  workers,  and  these 
are  a  tremendously  potent  element.  It  will  appeal  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  world,  the  creators  of  economic  wealth.  It 
will  appeal  to  the  great  consuming  body  of  humanity.  It  will 
stand  out,  if  effectual,  as  the  most  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic movement  the  world  has  seen." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Philadelphia  North  American  is  dis- 
appointed at  the  outcome  of  the  Philadelphia  deliberation — first, 
because  there  was  no  declaration  made  bearing  upon  a  proposed 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Europe;  secondly,  because  of  the  in- 
definiteness  and  inconclusiveness  of  what  was  done — "the 
conference  did  nothing  more  than  outline,  in  the  vaguest  form, 
a  plan  quite  familiar  to  the  public."  It  occurs  to  the  Savannah 
News  that  "the  Hague  Tribunal  plan  of  keeping  peace  among 
nations  hasn't  been  successful,  and  the  proposed  league  of  nations 
doesn't  differ  greatly  from  it  in  principle."  The  Philadelphia 
Record,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  are  similarly  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  The  New  York 
Press  sees  no  object  in  American  participation  in  such  a  scheme, 
since — 

"We  are  a  nation  of  peace,  and,  however  much  we  might 
wish  Europe  also  to  be  committed  to  pacific  ways  for  the  settle- 
ment of  grievances,  we  are  not  so  desirous  of  maintaining  peace 
in  Europe  that  we  would  give  over  our  Navj'  and  armies  to 
Europe  to  secure  it 

"The  United  States  will  be  fulfilling  her  destiny  completely 
wathout  engaging  in  any  quixotic  and  dangerous  enterprise 
such  as  would  involve  her  responsibly  in  the  politics  of  Europe." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  League,  like 
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the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  is  to  suspend  quarrels  until  the  blinding 
heat  of  passion  has  had  time  to  cool,  the  ex-Secretary  of  State 
will  have  none  of  it.  In  a  recent  New  York  speech  he  linked  it 
with  the  National  Security  League  as  ha\'ing  a  military  purpose. 
The  word  "enforce"  simply  "means  that  we  shall  make  our- 
selves partners  with  other  nations  in  the  waging  of  war."  Mr. 
Bryan  further  asserted  that: 

"Before  we  can  promise  to  enter  into  partnership  with  other 
nations  in  future  wars  we  must  repudiate  the  ad\dce  of  Wash- 
ington, who  warned  us  against  'entangling  alliances.' 

"The  plan  of  'The  League  to  Enforce  Peace'  would  also  in- 
volve a  surrender  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  could  hardly 
enter  into  a  settlement  of  European  disputes  and  at  the  same 


time  refuse  to  allow  European  nations  to  take  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  in  the  western  hemisphere 

"But  even  if  we  were  willing  to  repudiate  the  advice  of 
Washington  and  surrender  the  Doctrine  of  Monroe,  would 
the  people  be  willing  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to 
transfer  from  our  Congress  to  European  nations  the  right  to 
declare  war? 

"We  have  been  the  friend  of  all  nations  and  the  counselor 
of  man\\  To  depart  from  this  position  and  join  a  group  of  na- 
tions in  an  agreement,  by  the  terms  of  which  we  let  them  declare 
war  for  us  and  bind  ourselves  to  furnish  our  quota  of  men  and 
monej''  for  the  enforcement  of  decrees  which  may  not  represent 
the  wishes  of  our  people,  would  not  be  an  ascent  to  a  higher 
plane;  it  would  be  a  descent  and  would  impair  our  influence  and 
jeopardize  our  moral  prestige." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


FiGHTiN'G  in  the  air  doesn't  necessarily  raise  the  plane  of  modem  warfare. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Unpreparedness  may  be  defined  as  a  system  for  making  two  dollars 
do  the  work  of  one. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Kai.ser  knows  now  that  Demburg  is  coming  acrcss — but  not  "with 
the  goods." — Philadelphia  Xorlh  American. 

Htert.\  tliink.s  living  in  a  villa  on  Long  Island  is  better  than  living 
with  a  Villa  in  Mexico. — Florida  Tirru-s  Union. 

ViLL,*.  and  Carranza  continue  to  do  what  they  can  to  cut  down  the 
popular  vote  on  the  oppo.sition  ticket. —  Washington  Post. 

If,  as  the  statisticians  figure  out.  the  war  is  costing  82.000,000  an  hour, 
somebody  is  getting  terribly  bunked. — Chicago  Daily  Xeus. 

Intervention  will  unite  Mexicans,  it  is  said.  Well,  since  nothing  else 
seems  likely  to,  that  may  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  trying  it. — Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Bryan'.s  successive  statements  make  it  increasingly  evident  that 
he  resigned  in  a  fit  of  pas.sionate  admiration  for  Mr.  Wilson. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

An  exchange  informs  us  that  all  the  Balkan  countries  are  mountainous. 
We  knew  already  that  some  of  them  were  not  on  the  level. — Charleston 
Xi'ws  and  Courier. 

Must  have  been  easy  for  the  Prasident  to  tell  what  the  flag  stands  for 
after  having  written  three  notes  to  tell  what  it  won't  stand  for. — Phila- 
delphia Xorth  American. 

The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  motor-car  price-lists.  At  the  rate  the 
cost  is  being  reduced  the  idle  rich  will  soon  have  to  abandon  motoring 
entirely, — Kansas  City  Star. 

If  the  .\ustrians  really  want  to  stop  the  Italian  advance,  why  don't 
they  wait  until  the  charge  is  in  full  blast  and  then  blow  the  twelve-o'clock 
whistle':" — Boston  Transcript. 

Our  idea  of  a  good  time  is  to  act  as  baggageman  when  Senator  Cummins 
checks  his  trunks  for  his  vacation  trip  under  his  new  valuation  law. — 
Philadelphia  Xorth  American.  ■ 


Mr.  T.\ft  should  have  had  his  peace  plan  perfected  in  1912. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Tho  an  advocate  of  peace,  Bryan  seems  singularly  unable  to  hold  his 
own. — Philadelphia  Xorlh  American. 

Great  chance  for  a  jitney  company  along  the  line  of  retreat  of  the 
Russian  Army. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  we  get  into  this  war.  what  fun  those  Russian  wags  will  have  with 
Chillicothe  and  Pim.Ksutawney. — Columbia  State. 

Mr.  Bry.w's  prohibition  views  explain  why  his  niunerous  statements 
have  no  punch  in  them. — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

If  the  "See  America  first"  propaganda  wants  a  patron  saint,  what's  the 
matter  with  Christopher  Columbus'.' — Washington  Post. 

It  .seems  perfectly  easy  to  get  a  full  copy  of  Germany's  peace  terms  these 
days  from  every  source  except  Germany. — Chicago  Herald. 

With  the  balance  of  trade  piling  up  like  this  in  our  favor  the  present  is 
no  time  to  handicap  the  cash-register  tru-st. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  pictures  show  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  with  a  pair  of  the  longest 
legs  in  the  Russian  Army.  They  come  in  handy  these  days. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Another  "strictly  neutral"  newspaper  is  announced.  It  is  to  be 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Schweitzer,  Kipper,  Weiss,  and  Stoehr. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

One  of  the  best  arguments  for  arbitration  is  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  get 
results  and  get  wages  while  getting  them  that  has  yet  been  invented.- — 
Chicago  Herald. 

Some  newspapers  are  still  demanding  the  cessation  of  the  German  sub- 
marine warfare,  but  the  United  States  has  asked  only  that  the  submarines 
confine  their  activities  to  warfare. — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

Colonel  House  had  no  official  mi.ssion  in  Europe.  His  audiences 
with  Grey,  Asqulth.  and  Kitchener  in  England,  Poincare  and  Delcas.se  in 
P'rance,  and  von  HoUweg.  von  .lagow,  and  Zimmerman  in  Germany,  were 
only  such  a.s  they  are  accustomed  to  grant  to  tourists  from  Texas. — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 


WHAT   BUSINESS  HAVE   WE   IN   THIS  PIED   PIPER'S   PROCESSION  7 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


n 


THE   AWAKENING   OF   ENGLAND 


ENGLAND  IS  AT  WAR,  and  it  is  only  now,  after  nearly  a 
year,  that  she  is  awake  to  the  fact,  and  the  awakening 
has  been  unpleasant.  A  certain  section  of  the  English 
press  continues  to  remain  comfortably  asleep  and  hails  each  little 
success  of  the  Allied  forces  as  a  splendid  victory,  but  the  more 
thoughtful  and  responsible  organs  are  plainly  telling  their 
readers  that  they  must  prepare 
for  a  long  war  which  will  call 
for  heavy  sacrifices  in  men 
and  money.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  always  a  sober  paper, 
features  a  dispatch  from  its  Lon- 
don correspondent,  who  says: 

"I  am  able  to  state  that  the 
War  Office  now  believe  that  we 
shall  have  to  face  another  winter 
campaign.  The  progress  of  the 
present  campaign  indicates  that 
the  war  is  not  likely  to  be  over 
by  the  autumn.  The  military 
authorities  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  another  winter  cam- 
paign, and  the  public  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  it  too." 

Under  the  heading  of  "The 
Optimist  Nuisance,"  the  London 
Saturday  Review  indulges  in 
some  very  plain  speaking,  and 
remarks: 

"There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  think  it 
disloyal  and  unpatriotic  in  a 
journal  or  a  public  speaker  to 
insist  that  Germany  is  a  strong 
and  stubborn  foe  who  will  not 
easily  be  defeated.  These  per- 
sons reject  every  attempt  to 
appraise  the  enemy's  fortitude 
and  skill  as  a  kind  of  treason  to 
the  cause  of  the]  Allies.  We  en- 
tirely fail  to  see  how  it  is  evidence  of  a  want  of  patriotism  to 
insist  that  we  are  fighting  a  resolute  opponent  whose  re- 
sources are  organized  for  war  to  a  finish,  whose  efficiency  is  as 
yet  unimpaired,  whose  ultimate  defeat  will  require  from  us 
enormous  effort  and  sacrifice.  We  can  not  pretend  to  discover 
the  logic  of  this  charge.  But  the  charge  is  made.  It  is  leveled 
repeatedly  against  those  who  consistently  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  war  can  be  fought  on  the  unvarying  basis  of  business, 
pleasure,  and  victory  as  usual.  We  have  always  refused  to 
accept  this  view  of  the  war.  As  early  as  September  of  last  year, 
when  the  'optimists'  were  talking  of  a  six-months'  war  and 
making  ready  to  welcome  the  Russians  in  Berlin,  we  began  to 
warn  our  readers  against  taking  too  easy  and  cheerful  a  view  of 
the  immense  struggle  that  lay  before  us." 

This  influential  review  insists  that  these  curiously  rosy  views, 
which  persist  after  nearly  a  year  of  war,  constitute  a  public 
danger: 

"  The  need  for  warning,  emphatic  and  repeated,  against  a 
roseate  view  of  the  war  has  lately  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. So  serious  has  become  the  result  of  shouting  victory  in 
the  streets,  of  placarding  the  country  with  announcements  that 
all  is  well,  of  systematically  creating  the  impression  that  the  war 
is  comfortably  taking  an  inevitable  course  to  a  triumphant  end, 
that  a  department  of  State  actually  had  to  warn  the  'optimist' 
press  against  framing  'ridiculous'  head-lines  out  of  every  quiet 
telegram  from  the  front  and  giving  the  public  an  impression 


UEKMAN   rtATlKE   ON   KITCHENEK. 


Be  patient,  dear  children  of  France,  you  shall  all  have  your  chance 
to  flght  for  England!    I'll  see  that  the  war  lasts!  " 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


that  success  is  normal  and  that  the  war  will  win  itself  if  left  to 
itself.  The  mischievous  'optimists'  can  no  longer  plead  igno- 
ran(!e  for  their  conduct.  They  have  by  now  taken  th«!  measure 
of  the  war.  They  know  that  the  highest  authoriticjs  dislike  and 
discourage  the  daily  victories,  advances,  and  massa<^;res  of  the 
enemy  which  they  invariably  celebrate.  They  know  the  grave 
damage  done  by  these  reports  to  recruiting.     They  know  that 

they  create  in  the  country  a  false 
confidence,  a  sense  of  normal 
security  and  ea.se." 

This  "optimism"  is  held  to 
be  responsible  for  the  labor- 
troubles  which,  we  are  told,  are 
.seriously  harassing  the  British 
Government,  and  The  Saturday 
Review  insists  that  the  British 
workman  is  not  unpatriotic,  but 
is  unable  to  realize  that  war  is 
something  in  which  he  person- 
ally is  called  upon  to  take  part: 

"The  indifference  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  country 
— an  indifference  clear  to  the 
most  casual  observer — is  not,  of 
course,  confined  to  a  single  class. 
But,  virtually,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists it  is  due  not  to  a  want 
of  patriotism,  but  to  a  want  of 
ability  and  a  want  of  evidence 
to  realize  the  real  nature  of  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  will  to 
sacrifice  personal  ease  and  in- 
terests if  the  need  is  shown.  It 
is  true  that  at  Glasgow  and  else- 
where drink  has  had  a  share  in 
the  bad  work  of  certain  classes 
of  workers.  We  have  weighed 
that  evidence  and  admitted  it. 
But  a  far  more  serious  cause — 
one  that  contributes  to  the  drink- 
evil  itself — is  undoubtedly  the 
want  of  knowledge  bred  of  a 
who  encourage  this,  deliberately 
of  mind,  must   be   held 


senseless  'optimism.'     Those 

or   from  mere   levity  and   excitement 

responsible." 


The  London  Spectator,  always  a  cheerful  review,  takes  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  but  admits,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
that  the  country  is  "deprest,"  and  offers  this  explanation: 

"What  causes  fear  and  anxiety  in  moments  of  crisis  is  not  the 
inevitable,  but  the  thought  whether  one  is  doing  enough  or 
doing  the  right  thing  to  prevent  the  perils  which  one  dreads. 
When  men  have  made  the  renunciation  and  are  spending  their 
last  shilling  and  their  last  ounce  of  strength — have  gi^■en,  in  fact, 
all  that  they  have  to  give — they  are  happy.  The  bitterness  is 
past.  When,  however,  they  have  not  made  voluntarily,  or 
been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  make,  the  great  renuncia- 
tion, it  is  a  very  different  matter." 

The  Spectator  likens  England  to  the  young  man  of  great  pos- 
sessions in  the  Gospel  who,  when  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices, 
"went  away  sorrowful,"  and  continues: 

"But  tho  the  country  may  now  be  'going  away  sorrowful,' 
this  mood  will  not  last  long.  We  have  the  most  absolute  faith 
that  it  will  soon  come  to  itself,  make  the  necessary  renunciation 
of  its  great  possessions,  and  then  find,  as  all  those  who  have  made 
it  have  found,  that  renunciation  leads  to  greater  happiness, 
greater  quietness  of  soul,  greater  sense  of  well-being,  than  the 
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refusal  to  make  the  sacrifice.     It  is  the  making  up  one's  mind 
to  jump — not  the  jump — which  is  unpleasant. 

"When  we  speak  of  the  country  going  away  sorrowful  with 
its  dutj-  undone  we  mean  of  cour.se  only  a  part  of  the  country — 
the  country  minus  the  men  who  in  such  vast  numbers  have 
voluntarih'  thrown  all  thought  of  self  aside,  and  the  equally 
splendid  army  of  women  who  have  aided  and  encouraged  them 
in  their  mental  struggle,  and  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
of  all." 


THE  TURMNG  POINT  OF  THE  WAR 

A  CONFIDENT  PROPHECY  that  the  turning-point  of  the 
Avar  is  at  hand  was  recently  made  by  ^Ir.  Hilaire 
'-  Belloc,  the  most  inspired  of  all  the  military  critics  now 
engaged  in  A\Titing  on  tactical  themes.  His  prophecy  seems 
to  be  based  upon  the  somewhat  mysterious  operations  now 
taking  place  north  of  Arras  in  French  Flanders,  and  ^lajor 
^loraht,  the  expert  of  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  agrees  with  IMr. 
Belloc  in  thinking  that  events  are  shaping  to  what  both  writers 
term  a  "decision."  It  is  curious  that  these  critics  should 
agree  on  such  a  point  at  a  moment  when  the  fighting  on  the 
w^estern  front  seems  to  the  uninitiated  tp  be  quite  uneventful, 
and  when  the  attention  of  the  world  is  turned  to  the  eastern 
front  watching  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  Germans  in 
Galicia.  It  is  remarkable  that  ^Major  ^loraht  should  see  in  a 
few  exchanges  of  trenches  in  northern  France  events  more 
significant  as  decisive  factors  than  the  dramatic  recapture  of 
Galician  strongholds  by  the  German  arms.  ]Mr.  Belloc,  leetm-- 
ing  in  London,  is  reported  by  The  Daily  Xeics  as  saying: 

"I  want  j'ou  to  remember  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  you 
are  certain  to  have  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  It  does  not 
mean  Aietorj-,  but  that  the  enemy  will  be  getting  further  away 
from  an  inconclusive  peace. 

"You  will  get  the  offensive,  and  not  on  one  point,  but  on 
man  J-;  and  for  some  daj's  you  will  not  know  where  the  weakness 
is  showing  itself  on  the  German  lines.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  be 
shown  by  the  Germans  either  shortening  their  line,  or  they  will 
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At  one  time  the  only  foothold  of  the  French  in  the  village,  every 
other  house  beinp  held  by  the  Germans.      From  this  meager  shelter 
they  eventually  stormed  the  town  and  regained  possession  of  it. 

very  critical  turning-point  in  the  war.     If  the  German  line  has 
to  retire  then  you  have  the  war  not  ended,  but  decided  '" 

Major  Moraht,  wTiting  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  thinks  that 
this  offensive  has  begun,  and  he  continues: 

"Between  Arras  and  Armentieres  things  are  very  lively.     It  is 


hang  on  too  long  and  it  will  l)roak.  Alternatively  it  may  not 
succeed,  and  the  test  will  l)e  that  after  the  expenditure  of  this 
mass  of  accumulated  ammunition  and  after  an  appalling  casualty 
list  the  German  line  remains  still  (inbroken.  In  this  latter 
alternative  our  decision  to  continue  must  remain.     It  will  be  a 


nHERE   THE   RE.\L  TRL\L   OF  STREXtiTH   IS  GOING   OX. 

an  offensive  of  the  enemy  with  strong  forces,  and  therefore  the 
'beginning  of  the  war  in  iSIay'  announced  by  Lord  Kitchener. 
That  announcement  was  not  unwelcomed  by  our  army  command. 
That  Lord  Kitchener  appro.ximatelj'  keeps  his  word  is  due 
perhaps  more  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  'coalition  war'  than  to  the 
completion  of  the  much-advertised  army  of  many  million  white 
and  cojored  Englishmen.  For  two  weeks  transports  have 
undoubtedly  brought  notable  new  forces  into  France,  but  in  any 
<-ase  not  millions. 

"What  France  has  brought  into  the  field  for  this  offensive 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  the  great  army  of  defense  from 
Paris,  which  does  not  feel  itself  threatened  just  now,  or  it  may 
be  newly  trained  young  reserves,  or  perhaps  troops  rested  after 
fighting  in  Champagne  and  between  the  IMeuse  and  the  Moselle. 

"Altho  we  have  every  confidence  that  this  offensive  will  not 
lead  to  driving  us  out  of  Flanders  and  northern  France,  as  the 
enemy  hopes,  still  an  attack  with  great  numerical  superiority 
may  bring  about  a  'backward  and  forward'  battle  which  may 
go  on  for  a  long  time  without  reaching  a  positive  decision.  In 
these  circumstances  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  giving  up 
of  individual  i)oints  on  an  extended  front  is  not  a  catastrophe, 
and  the  trenches  which  the  French  have  taken  from  us  between 
Carency  and  Neuville  they  have  had  to  defend  with  bloody 
losses  and  without  any  certaintj'  of  keeping  us  out  permanently. 

"The  general  situation  on  the  western  front  is  that  a  develop- 
ment toward  a  decision  will  lie  in  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
stronger  in  defense  or  the  enemy  stronger  in  attack." 

The  military  critic  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  takes  a  similar 
\  iew,  and,  speaking  of  this  continual  exchanging  of  trenches 
which  has  marked  the  fighting  in  that  region,  savs: 
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"In  themselves  the  military  effect  of  these  combats  is  often 
little  more  than  a  mutual  slaughtering  in  which  that  side  wins 
which  puts  the  greater  number  of  men  out  of  action.  '  p]ye- 
witness'  has  himself  drawn  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  war. 
Ultimately  numbers  will  win — numbers  of  men  and  numbers 
of  guns.  The  Allies,  especially  since  the  entry  into  the  war  of 
Italy,  have  the  greater  resources  in  men.  If,  therefore,  they 
succeed  in  putting  out  of  action  more  or  even  only  as  many 
Austro-Germans  as  they  themselves  lose — and  do  not  fall  behind 
in  armament — they  are  fighting  a  winning  battle." 

The  fighting  in  this  region,  in  which  the  famous  "LabjTinth" 
is  situated,  has  been  very  severe,  and  the  London  Morning  Post 
tells  us  that  the  now-captured  Labyrinth,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  contains  in  an  area  of  some  two 
square  miles  a  perfect  maze  of  trenches  over  fifteen  miles  long 
in  the  aggregate. 


Two-thirds  of  the  population  were  either  exterminated  or 
driven  abroad,  and  many  emigrants  settled  in  England,  where 
they  founded  the  Moravian  Church." 

Those  who  remained  at  home,  says   The   Post,  elected  the 


THE  CZECHS'  ASPIRATIONS 

RACIAL  WARFARE  between  Slav  and  German  has  been 
accepted  as  an  obvious  fact  since  the  war  between 
'^  Russia  and  the  two  Kaisers  began,  but  few  Americans 
realize  how  deep  this  racial  hatred  goes  and  how  Austria  may, 
at  any  moment,  be  confronted  by  a  revolt  of  her  Slavic  subjects. 
Geographically  the  most  important  of  the  Slav  States  belonging 
to  the  Austrian  Empire  is  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  its 
Czech  inhabitants  are  continually  at  loggerheads  with  their 
German  neighbors.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  are 
made  clear  by  the  London  Morning  Post,  which  says: 

"To  explain  this  antagonism,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  which  led  to  the  Hussite  wars.  It 
was  John  Huss,  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Prague  (1392- 
1415),  who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  John  Wyclif.  For  two 
centuries  the  Czech  peasants  repelled  successfully  many  inva- 
sions of  the  German  and  Hungarian  Papal  armies,  which  ravaged 
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RAMPARTS  OF  CHICKEN-WIRE. 

The  French  troops   have  found   that  a  covering  of  wire  netting 
shelters  them  from  deadly  showers  of  German  hand-grenades. 
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ANTI-AUSTRIAN  BOHEMIANS. 

These  Czechs,  in  national  costume,  headed  a  Czech  delegation 
that  joined  in  an  Anti-Austrian  demonstration  organized  by  the 
Italians  in  London  just  before  Italy's  declarationof  war. 


\ 


Bohemia  in  the  same  way  as  their  descendants  have  done  in 
Belgium  and  Servia.  But  the  odds  were  too  great.  Half 
Europe  was  in  arms  against  Bohemia,  and  the  martyrdom  of  its 
population  began  with  the  defeat  of  the  Bohemians  in  the  Battle 
of  the  White  Mountains  (1620). 


ancestors  of   the  present  Austrian  Emperor   to   the   throne  of 
Bohemia — 

"A  mistake  for  which  they  had  and  still  have  to  pay  dearly, 
because  the  Hapsburgs  broke  the  contracts  made  with  the  Czech 
nation.  The  Hapsburgs  had  only  one  thought:  to  destroy  the 
glory  of  Bohemia,  to  stifle  the  culture  of  the  Czechs,  and  to  kill 
their  language,  in  which  Chelcicky  and  other  Bohemians  preached 
to  the  world  universal  peace,  equal  rights  for  all  men,  and 
religious  liberty." 

Centuries  of  Germanization,  we  are  told,  have  not  deprived 
the  Czech  of  his  individuality,  and  The  Post  continues: 

"This  individuality  of  the  Czechs  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
peasantry  of  Bohemia,  who,  following  old  traditions,  devised  a 
distinctive  style  of  arranging  their  homes  and  their  costumes. 
They  have  their  own  poetry,  music,  dances,  customs,  and 
ceremonies,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  artistic  side 
of  Bohemian  peasant  culture.  The  Czechs  look  now  with 
pride  upon  this  traditional  art  of  their  peasants,  seeing  in  it 
many  links  with  the  various  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race. 

"The  great  progress  of  Bohemia  during  the  past  century 
in  art,  education,  and  industry  has  gradually  drawn  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  historic  rights  of  the  Czechs.  The  virility  of 
this  race  has  served  to  make  more  apparent  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Austrians  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  is  not  a  modern  institution,  but  a  medieval  survi\'al. 
Austrian  misrule  can  not  continue  in  the  face  of  the  present 
high  intellectual  and  economic  development  of  the  Czechs  as 
opposed  to  the  backward  condition  of  the  Teuton  rulers." 

As  is  natural  in  an  English  paper,  The  Post  foresees  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  two  Kaisers  and  prophesies  the  erection  of  an 
independent  Kingdom  of  Bohemia: 

"The  hour  of  national  enfranchisement  has  arrived,  and 
Bohemians,  Moravians,  Silesians,  and  Slovaks  »re  looking 
forward  to  a  new  life.  Bohemia  will  retake  her  place  among 
the  free  nations;  the  old  lands  of  the  Bohemian  Crown,  namely 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  will  be  united  again 

"In  the  new  Europe  which  is  about  to  be  born  the  Czechs 
also  desire  their  'place  in  the  sun.'  They  desire  to  restore  and 
to  maintain  their  national  individuality,  and  to  remain  SkAs 
as  they  always  have  been." 
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A  TEMPTING  MOH.'SEU. 

-Reproduced  in  De  Amsterdammer  from  the  Cn'tica  (Buenos  Aires). 


OUR  n  RX  NEXT. 

— De  Telegraaf  (Amsterdam). 


ANTI-GERMAN   CARTOONS   PER:sI1TTED   BY    THE    DUTCH   GOVERNMENT  TO   APPEAR   IN   HOLLAND. 


NERVOUS  TENSION  IN  HOLLAND 

HOLLAND  IS  HARD  HIT  and  anxious.  The  war  has 
placed  upon  her  a  greater  burden  than  that  borne  by 
an\'  other  neutral  nation.  Her  immense  carrying-trade 
has  been  ruined  b}'  the  blockade  of  Germany  proclaimed  by  the 
Allies;  the  presence  of  the  Germans  in  Belgium  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  uneasiness  to  her,  and  she  has  to  put  her  hand  deep 
down  into  her  pocket  to  maintain  her  army  at  full  war-strength. 
Even  in  England  her  unhappy  situation  is  realized,  for  the 
London  Outlook,  referring  to  her  loss  of  trade,  says: 

"Among  the  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  commerce  with 
Germany  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Germany's  industries 
are  concentrated  upon  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  The 
most  important  trade  is  the  Rhine  trade,  and  it  is  carried  on 
across  the  Dutch  frontier  via  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp.  That  enormous  and  exceedingh'  profitable  trade  has 
come  to  a  standstill.  Besides,  the  Dutch  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  productions  of  their  colonies — coflfe  ,  tobacco, 
sago,  rice,  cocoa,  etc. — in  Germany  and  Aus  ria-Hungary,  two 
countries  which  are,  in  time  of  peace,  among  their  best  customers. 
Holland's  trade  and  industries  are  utterly  crippled,  for  the 
Dutch  are  largely  dependent  upon  German  raw  produce  and 
German  coal.  Moreover,  Holland,  like  Switzerland,  has  been 
compelled  to  mobilize  a  large  army  for  her  protection  and  to 
keep  it  constantly  in  a  state  of  absolute  readiness.  While  the 
income  of  the  Dutch  has  greatly  diminished,  national  expenditure 
is  on  a  war-scale." 

Curiously  enough,  the  Dutch  papers  do  not  emphasize  their 
commercial  difficulties,  but  comment  on  the  activities  of  their 
German  neighbors,  which  cause  them  considerable  uneasiness. 
The  feeling  of  anxiety  is  not  obtrusive;  there  are  no  scare  head- 
lines, but  from  time  to  time  articles  appear  which  show  how  deep 
this  apprehension  lies.  For  example,  Prof.  G.  W.  Kernkamp 
■RTites  in  De  Amsterdammer: 

"The  present  war  has  taught  the  Dutch  people — quicker  and 
probably  also  better  than  lessons  in  school  could  have  done  it — 
a  lesson  in  'histoirc  contemporainc'  Besides,  the  occupation 
of  Belgiu|ji  by  the  Germans  has  r  minded  many  a  one  of  the 
dangers  which  may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  future,  even  if  we 
should  not  l>e  entangled  in  the  present  war.  In  the  beginning 
the  difficult  question  was  carefully  avoided  in  Germany;  but 
since  then  it  has  been  evident  from  speeches  and  A\Titing — 
the  Government  has,  of  course,  not  exprest  any  opinion — that 
some  leading  Germans  want  to  retain  Belgium  permanently; 
that  Germany  must  control  a  greater  coastal  territory  both  on 


account  of  its  commerce  and  for  strategical  reasons;  that  the 
German  fleet  may  be  easily  closed  in  in  the  German  Bight  (the 
part  of  the  North  Sea  behind  Helgoland),  and  that  it  finds 
there  no  sufficient  base  for  its  operations;  that  Germany,  there- 
fore, must  look  out  for  a  new  'point  of  support'  for  its  fleet. 

"All  this  does  not  tend  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  many 
Dutchmen  concerning  the  future  of  their  country.  Even  if  the 
territory  of  Holland  itself  should  be  left  untouched,  an  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium  by  Germany  would  bring  Holland  on  the  land 
side  entirely  in  the  grip  of  its  powerful  neighbor.  Besides,  if 
it  is  of  vital  interest  to  Germany  to  remain  master  in  Belgium, 
it  can  not  hanker  less  after  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse, 
and  the  Rhine;  if  it  can  not  acquire  these  now,  it  is  still  to 
fear  that  before  long  the  'economic  necessity'  will  require  the 
acquisition  of  this  territory." 

The  Amsterdam  Telegraaf  says  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
patience  of  Holland: 

"The  fear  of  being  involved  in  the  war  seems  to  be  the  ulterior 
motive  of  a  great  number  of  people.  Anything  rather  than 
that!  .  .  .  Certainly  we  must  sacrifice  many  things  for  peace. 
We  must  even  make  allowances.  But  there  will  come  a  moment 
when  these  allowances  for  the  sake  of  peace  change  their  nature. 
And  there  at  that  point  one  must  stop.  There  is  the  border-line 
which  must  not  be  passed." 

Still  plainer  language  is  used  bj'  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad, 
which  solemnly  warns  Germany  to  avoid  irritating  Holland  by 
further  attacks  on  her  shipping,  remarking  that  "Dutchmen  are 
not  so  phlegmatic  as  they  seem."  Then,  turning  to  another 
danger-zone,  it  proceeds: 

"The  annexation  of  Belgium,  especially  bj'  Germany,  would 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Netherlands.  A  glance  at 
the  map  is  sufficient  for  us  to  grasp  this,  but  to  those  who  can  not 
see  it  we  recall  Herr  von  Jagow's  remark  addrest  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  British  Government,  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
could  not  annex  Belgium  Avithout  doing  the  same  with  regard 
to  Dutch  territory,  and  she  solemnly  promised  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Holland.  This  declaration  would  be  completely 
tranquilizing  for  Holland  and  Belgium,  as  regards  the  future, 
were  it  not  that  history  teaches  that  the  alteration  of  circum- 
stances can  influence  the  duration  of  international  relations  and 
agreements.  Anyhow,  we  must  reckon  with  the  possibility 
that  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  German  GoA^ernment  may  have 
conceived  other  plans  as  regards  Belgium,  and  consequently 
perhaps  other  ideas  as  regards  Holland 

"In  view  partly  of  Herr  von  Jagow's  words,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  a  proclamation  by  Germany  of  the  annexation 
of  Belgium  during  this  war  can,  and  must  be,  interpreted  by 
Holland  as  a  deadly  threat,  and  consequently  as  a  casus  belli." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


HOW  THE  "  LUSITANIA"  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  SAVED 


A  EROPLANES,  it  has  again  and  again  been  urged,  are 
/—V      the  most  effective  defense  against  the  undersea  terror 
^     -^  of   modern   warfare.     The   submerged    submarine,    in- 
visible from  the  surface  of  the  water,  may  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  swiftly  moving  aircraft  hundreds  of  feet  above.     The  loss 
of    the     Lusilania    has 
brought   from    authori- 
ties on  aviation  repeat- 
ed   demands    that    the 
lesson  be  heeded.     For 
they  are  convinced  that 
if  the  British  had  em- 
ployed   on    their    own 
coast  such  an  air  patrol 
as    that    by    means    of 
which  the  Russians  have 
kept    their    Black    Sea 
coast   free    of    German 
and  Turkish  vessels,  the 
Lusilania  could  not  have 
been  destroyed.      This, 
for  instance,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Charles  C.  Wit- 
ner,  an  American  avia- 
tor, late  pilot  of  Harold 
F.  McCormick's  "aero- 
yacht,"    and    more    re- 
cently for    six    months 
with  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet.     Mr.  Witner, 
in  common  with   other 
aerial  experts,  who  have 
been  quoted  in  the  daily 
press    and  in  ^viation- 
journals,  is  led  at  the 
same  time  to  deplore  our 
own  Navy's  sad  lack  of 
aerial  equipment.    Says 
Mr.  Witner,  in  an  in- 
terview with  one  of  the 
editors    of    The    Aerial 
Age,  reproduced  in  part 
in    Flying   (New  York, 
June) : 

"Since  the  time  the 
Breslau  and  the  Goeben 
threatened  Sebastopol 
the  Russians  have  been 
depending  entirely  upon 
aircraft    to    keep    the    coast 


free    of 


The  defense  of  the  entire  coast  was  left  to  the  aeroplanes, 
and  for  three  months,  during  my  stay  at  Sebastjopol,  I  saw  them 
go  out  daily  to  reconnoiter.  In  this  way,  Russia  was  able,  with 
an  equipment  of  seven  aeroplanes,  costing  about  $100,000,  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  several  cruisers  and  to  insure  ample 
protection  art  Sebastopol  from  the  German  sea-raiders._ 

"The  employment  of  a  few  aeroplanes  on  the  Irish  coast 
would  have  saved  the  Lusilania.  Their  daily  reconnoitering 
would  have  prevented  submarines  from  coming  nearer  than  titty 
miles  to  the  coast,  bevond  which  danger-line  the  Lusilania 
would  have  had  little  to  fear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  httie 
excuse  for  that  tragedy  except  that  they  did  not  have  sutticient 
aircraft  to  afford  protection  for  ships  under  all  conditions,  which 


is  undoul)tedly  the  reason  proper  aerial  protection  to  shipijing 
near  the  British  coast  has  not  l)een  provided,  as  it  has  in  the 
Black  Sea." 

Mr.  Witner  considers  aeroplanes  as  necessary  to  battle-ships 
as  periscopes  are  to  submarines,  and  when  told  that  the  Atlantic 

fleet  of  sixty-two  vessels, 
recently  assembled  in 
Xcw  York  waters,  has 
no  aeroplanes,  he  was 
almost  as  much  shocked 
as  by  the  news  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusilania. 
lie  said: 

"With  my  mind  filled 
with  the  proof  of  the 
potentiality  of  the  aero- 
plane, 1  must  say  that 
1  am  shocked  by  this 
utter  neglect  of  aeronau- 
tics. It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  our  great  Navy 
should  not  have  aerial 
scouts. 

"Every  militarj'  and 
naval  authority  in  Eu- 
rope now  recognizes  that 
a  navy  without  aerial 
eyes  is  as  helpless  as 
a  submarine  without  a 
periscope;  an  army  with- 
out aerial  scouts  can  be 
corraled  and  slaughtered 
like  a  herd  of  sheep;  a 
harbor  or  naval  station 
is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
puny  submarine  and 
cruiser,  and  a  nation 
without  aerial  forces  is 
as  helpless  as  was  the 
Lusilania  at  the  time  of 
her  sinking." 

In  this  connection. 
Flying  also  pubhshes 
the  following  statement 
from  the  president  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  Illinois, 
Charles  Dickenson : 

"The  Lusilania  dis- 
aster- probably  could 
have  been  averted  had 
proper  precautions  been 
taken  in  providing  a 
hydroaeroplane  convoy, 

sei- raiders                ...      with  an  expert  aviator.     A  hydroaeroplane  could  have  made  a 
sea-iameis.    ......  _      r-  —  „nfl,in    tlip    7.mie  of 


From  "The  Illustrated  Lundou  News." 

"SHADOWED"  BY  AN  AEROPLANE. 

How  a  submarine  20  feet  under  water  looks  from  the  vantage-point  of  an  aviator 
perhaps  hundreds  of  feet  aloft.  As  submarine  sleutlis  British  Navy  aircraft  have 
guarded  marine  operations  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  have  convoyed  troops  across  the 
En-lish  Channel.    Under  their  guidance  the  Lusilania  might  have  passed  unscathed. 


reconnaissance  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  \\-ithin  the    zone  of 

hostilities.  ,  •.    ,       p  or>n  * 

"It  is  known  that  an  aviator  flying  at  an  altitude  ot  ^00  to 
500  feet  can  see  from  150  to  200  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  as  a  consequence  detect  the  presence  of  any  submarine 
craft  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship 
and  warn  it  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  ship  to  escape. 

"Every  battle-ship  should  be  equipped  with  a  hydroaero- 
plane for  reconnaissance  duty  in  case  of  war.  A  battle-ship 
costs  $7,000,000  and  a  hydroaeroplane  $7,500— mighty    cheap 

"The  action  of  Congress  in  appropriating  only  Sl.000,000 
for  aviation  in  the  Navy  and  $300,000  in  the  Army  necessitates 
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other  moans  of  encouragement  to  the  Navy  for  the  elaboration 
of  a  proper  naval  aviation  t-orps." 

In  the  opinion  that  a  proper  air  patrol  would  have  saved  the 
Lusilania,  Heru-y  Woodhouse,  in  a  communication  to  The  Times 
(New  York),  heartily  concurs.     He  writes: 

"The  small  investment  of  $20,000 — the  cost  of  two  aeroplanes 


Fruiii  "  Loiidua  Fliu'lit 


xirtosy  iif  tlie  Aerti  CMiib  nf  Aiii<-i-irit. 

BRITISH  DIRIC;IBLE-C()N\'()YS   FOR  CROSS-CHAXXtL   TK(J(jr-.sni  P 


•■  Our  forces  have  been  so  successfully  convoyed  to  France  under  the  protection  of  our  Navy  aircraft  that  not 
a  single  mishap  has  been  recorded  ...  up  to  the  present  time." — Official  Report. 


— would  have  saved  the  Lusilania,  the  terrible  loss  of  life,  and 
an  actual  loss  of  over  ten  million  dollars. 

"The  fleets  of  the  warring  countries  have  been  and  are  daily 
protected  from  submarine  attacks  by  the  seaplanes,  by  their 
thorough  reconnais-sances,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  can 
detect  submarines  and  mines  and  therebj-  keep  the  path  of  the 
fleets  clear.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  North  Sea  and  during 
the  campaign  against  the  Dardanelles 

"The  present-day  seaplanes  are  the  most  effective  means  of 
defense  that  a  ship  can  have 

"With  two  aeroplanes  the  Lusilania  would  have  made  itself 
immune  from  submarine  attack.  The  danger  from  submarines 
is  a  daylight  danger  near  coasts,  and  this  danger  would  easily  be 
overcome  by  the  employment  of  aircraft,  as  already  mentioned. 

"The  powerful  seaplanes  of  to-day  have  been  called  the 
kingfishers  of  the  submarine.  Tliey  can  be  launched  from  a 
ship  and  sent  to  reconnoiter  a  hundred  miles  ahead,  and  upon 
finding  a  submarine  it  can  attack  it  with  bombs,  and  destroy  it. 
The  heads  of  the  different  forces  in  p]urope  recognize  this  po- 
tentiality, and  while  regretting  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
aeroplanes  to  employ  some  for  this  purpose  they  keep  their 
submarines  out  of  reach  of  the  enemies'  aircraft 

"As  the  Lusilania  was  torpedoed  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast, 
the  British  authorities  may  be  tmce  sorrj'.for  not  having  paid 
attention  to  the  warning  of  Sir  Percy  Scott,  who  warned  England 
of  the  coming  potentiality  of  the  sul)niarine  and  the  aircraft. 
Had  she  paid  heed  to  the  warnings  to-day  she  would  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  aircraft,  and  every  port  of  her  coast,  as  far 
as  twenty  miles  out  at  sea,  could  be  kept  clear  of  submarines 
and  mines. 

"However,  this  failure  to  provide  aerial  protection  was  not 
confined  to  P^ngland.  Naval  authorities  have  been  slow  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  aircraft,  and  as  a  result  few  countries 
had  more  than  a  handful  of  aeroplanes  when  the  war  was  declared, 
and  it  required  such  events  as  a  dirigible  halting  a  ship  at  sea, 
a  sqiuidron  of  aeroi)lan('s  attacking  a  cruiser  with  liombs,  a  fle(>t 
of  seaplanes  starting  from  liangarshii)s  at  sea  to  attack  military 
bases,  a  seaplane  launching  torpedoes,  to  make  them  realize 
the  value  of  airoraft  for  naval  warfare.  These  events  marked  a 
new  stage  in  the  d(>\'elopment  of  naval  aeronautics  and  show 
clearly  the  advent  of  a  new  epoch,  a  period  when  the  ships  of  the 
sea  must  face  a  new  and  potential  adversary,  when  transports 
equipped  with  toriK'do-launching  seai)Ianes  will  be  a  match  for 
armored  war-ships  and  naval  battles,  and  the  side  winning  in  the 
air  will  have  a  preponderous  advantage  over  the  other. 

"Until  now  navy  people,  trained  to  face  the  crushing  forc(> 
of  the  elements,  have  looked  at  the  frail  aeroplane  askance  and 
asked  for  the  supreme  test,  seaworthiness,  before  admitting  it  as 


a  naval  auxiliary.     Without  seaworthiness  they  could  not  see 
any  usefulness  for  the  aeroplane,  and,  accordingly,  postponed 

the  organization  of  naval  aeronautic  corps 

"The  obstacle  that  has  prevented  the  development  of  naval 
aeronautics  more  than  anything  else  has  been  the  obsession 
of  naval  men  that  an  aeroplane  to  be  of  service  to  the  navy  should 
have  the  stanchness  of  a  ship.  With  extreme  lack  of  .sense  of 
proportions  they  have  failed  to  realize  that  what  they  expected 

in  an  aeroplane  costing 
about  810,000  and  requir- 
ing only  a  personnel  of  two 
men  was  so  revolutionary 
in  efficiency  afforded  for 
the  amount  invested  that, 
judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ard, a  dreadnought  would 
represent  an  unjustifiable 
waste  of  money,  as  the 
cost  of  a  dreadnought  and 
the  personnel  required  to 
man  it  are  more  than  is 
required  to  establish  and 
operate  a  fleet  of  five  hun- 
dred aeroplanes. 

"The  fact  that  the  fleet 
asseml)ling  in  New  York 
waters  has  not  a  single 
aeroplane  at  its  disposal, 
and,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
carding recentlj'  of  three  of 
the  four  naval  aeroplanes 
which  had  become  unfit  for 
service,  the  United  States 
Nav\v  has  onlj'  one  aero- 
plane fit  for  service,  and 
half  a  dozen  machines  in  disrepair,  shows  that  the  United  States 
has  not  profited  by  Europe's  mistakes.  With  one  aeroplane  in 
the  Navy,  half  a  dozen  in  the  Army,  and  none  of  the  150 
civil  aviators  experienced  in  long-distance  flying,  this  country 
Avould  be  in  a  sorrowfid  plight  in  case  of  its  becoming  a  party 
in  a  war." 


THE  VALUE  OF  FLAVOR— It  is  known  to  all  that  the  sight 
of  appetizing  food  "makes  the  mouth  water."  Comparativelj- 
few,  however,  realize  that  the  sight  of  such  food  "makes  the 
stomach  water"  in  the  same  sense.  That  is  to  say,  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  is  accelerated  by  the  actual  taste  of  the  food,  so  that 
digestive  fluid  is  set  to  flowing  mereh'  through  the  appreciation 
of  flavor.  This  point  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Qraham  Lusk, 
professor  of  physiologj^  in  Cornell  Medical  School,  in  a  leading 
article  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associalion. 
Says  Dr.  Lusk: 

"When  food  is  taken  without  appetite,  this  important  pre- 
liminary flow  of  gastric  juice  does  not  take  place  and  proper 
digestion  is  rendered  more  difficult 

"  The  appetite  is  like  a  magic  wand  influencing  the  whole  of 
the  digestive  process.  Fear  and  anger  lead  to  a  parched  throat, 
and  in  an  entirely  similar  manner  to  a  parched  stomach,  so 
that  food  can  not  be  well  digested  under  these  circumstances. 
It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  sight,  smell,  or  sound  of  anything 
repellent  will  cause  loss  of  appetite.  The  writer  has  seen  an 
artist  faint  when  an  operation  of  Dr.  Carrel  became  the  subject 
of  a  dinner  conversation  where  men  and  women  were  present. 
The  appetite  is  favored  by  the  extraneous  refinements  of  civilized 
life,  such  as  a  spotless  table-dotli.  It  would  also  be  affected  by 
the  cleanliness  of  the  preparation  of  the  food  could  one  always 
look  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  affected  by  the  atmosphere  of 
clieer  at  the  table.  Neither  scolding  parents  nor  snarling 
children  facilitate  the  digestion  of  the  Christmas  dinner.  The 
question  of  flavor  in  all  its  ramifications  is  therefore  a  very 
important  one.  It  is  one  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  prescribing 
l)hysician,  because  he  is  very  likely  to  believe  that  what  he  likes 
is  excellent  and  what  he  detests  is  bad.  The  greaf  multitude 
of  ])eople  like  pickles,  but  some  do  not;  the  latter  class  must 
not  argue  that  i)ickles  are  therefore  injurious.  The  common 
foods  of  life,  such  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  bananas,  all  have 
their  personal  enemies  based  on  dietetic  prejudices  Avhich  are 
largely  imaginary,  altho  as  a  psychosis  the  manifestations  of 
repulsion  are  very  real." 
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X-RAYED  CIGARS 

FLORIDA  and  other  sections  of  the  tobacco  belt  are 
infested  with  a  tiny  but  very  active  beetle,  which  has 
been  responsible  for  losses  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Fortune  awaits  the  man  who  can  wage  a  winning  war 
against  this  pest.  The  insect  is  known  as  the  "tobacco-bug" 
and  also  as  the  "  cigaret-beetle  " ;  and  in  factories  where  he  has 
gained  admittance  he  is  destroying  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  cigars  annually.  Tobacco-experts  and  agents 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Entomology  are  spending  sleepless 
nights  over  this  problem.  In  the  Government  laboratory  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  one  man  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  methods  of  extermination.  The  insect  generates  in 
dirt  and  refuse,  and  a  manufacturer  whose  establishment  is  not 
thoroughly  clean  will  find  traces  of  the  pest  sooner  or  later. 
Says  a  \\Titer  in  The  Edison  Monthly  (New  York): 

m 

"There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  these  insects  can  be 
brought  into  a  factory.  Frequently  they  make  their  appear- 
ance after  a  new  shipment  of  tobacco  has  been  received,  showing 
plainly  that  the  newly  arrived  leaf  is  infested  or  has  been  stored 
in  infested  storehouses.  Often,  too,  the  beetle  flies  from  building 
to  building,  and  one  can  be  almost  certain  that  wherever  an 
infested  warehouse  is  located  neighboring  cigar-makers  are 
having  trouble  fighting  the  pest. 

"To  combat  this  insect,  all  sorts  of  measures  have  been 
adopted  by  factory-owners.  Some  go  to  the  extent  of  fumigating 
every  bale  or  hogshead  of  tobacco-leaf  brought  into  their  plant. 
Copper  screening  is  put  over  every  door  and  window  in  the  cigar- 
makers'  room,  and  trays  of  newly  made  cigars  are  kept  covered 
and  well  guarded. 

"Indeed,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  trying  to 
check  the  inroads  that  the  cigaret-beetle  is  making  in  the  profits 
of  tobacco-merchants.  All  kinds  of  devices  have  been  experi- 
mented with,  from  trap  lights  and  fumigating  to  sterilizing  by 
means  of  x-rays  and  high-frequency  electric  currents,  for  the 
extermination  of  this  pest  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
tobacco-men  as  is  the  extermination  of  the  cotton-weevil  to  the 
Southern  growers.  A  concrete  example  of  its  destructive 
powers  is  the  case  of  a  shipment  of  sixty  hogsheads  of  finest- 
quality  American  tobacco  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
not  long  ago.  When  the  leaf  was  inspected  by  its  Japanese 
buyers  it  was  found  that  fifty  out  of  the  sixty  hogsheads  con- 
tained wormy  tobacco,  for  the  eggs  had  developed  during  the 
period  between  packing  and  unpacking  of  the  hogsheads. 

"The  first  experiments  with  electricity  as  a  means  of  sterilizing 
the  eggs  of  the  tobacco-beetle  were  attempted  not  long  ago, 
when  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Government  agent  in  the 
Richmond  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  use  high- 
frequency  current.  A  great  deal  of  work  and  much  time  were 
devoted  to  this  test,  but  up  to  the  present  the  experimenters 
have  been  combating  a  difficulty  which  will  in  the  end  probably 
prove  insurmountable. 

"The  most  successful  method  of  using  high-frequency  current 
was  to  pass  it  through  bales  or  bundles  of  tobacco  in  which  the 
tobacco-bug  is  found  in  the  animate  stage.  It  was  found  that 
the  current  thoroughly  sterilized  the  moist  tobacco  in  the  bale 
but,  unfortunately,  it  always  followed  the  line  of  moisture  and 
therefore  did  not  affect  the  entire  bale.  This  was  of  little  or 
no  benefit  because  the  bale  became  reinfested  tlirough  the 
beetles  or  the  eggs  left  untouched  by  the  current. 

"About  the  time  that  the  Government  agents  were  experi- 
menting with  the  high-frequency  apparatus,  Franklin  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  began  work  with  an  x-ray  appliance.  lie  found 
that  the  ray  killed  the  eggs  of  the  beetle,  and  that  sterilization 
could  be  effected  while  the  tobacco  remained  packed  in  bales 
or  rolled  into  cigars.  This  seemed  to  open  a  way  for  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs  in  boxed, goods,  thus  preventing  the 
shipment  of  wormy  cigars. 

"A  special  x-ray  machine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  thoroughly  tested.  The  appliance  was  found  so  satisfac- 
tory by  some  cigar-manufacturers  that  it  was  quickly  adopted  in 
many  of  the  larger  factories.  The  .x-ray  can  only  be  applied 
when  the  cigars  are  packed  in  tightly  closed  containers,  because 
it  is  necessary  for  eggs  of  the  beetle  to  be  confined  to  absolute 
darkness  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours  after  the  treatment. 

"One  of  the  largest  machines  now  in  use  is  in  the  factory 
of  the  Cuesta  Rey  Company,  at  Tampa,  Florida.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  machine  is,  of  course,  the  x-ray  chamber. 


-This  is  constructed  directly  over  a  wide  belt-conveyor  and 
contains  three  ray-tubes.  The  cigar-boxes  are  laid  on  the  con- 
veyor at  one  end  and  carried  slowly  under  tin;  ray-chamber, 
where  they  are  treated.  The  length  of  time  nec(;ssary  for  a 
single  treatm(>nt  is  about  seventeen  and  one-half  or  eighteen 
minutes,  and  the  speed  of  the  conveyor-ljclt  is  regulated  accord- 
ingly. For  a  period  of  four  and  one-half  minutes  the  cigars  are 
subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  tubes,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  indirect  rays.  In  this  way 
800  cigars,  or  about  eight  boxes,  are  treated  every  minute." 


SUMMER'S  BLIGHT  ON  WIRELESS 

THE  great  wireless  telegraphic  plants  experience  more 
difficulty  in  transmitting  their  messages  during  the 
summer  months  than  in  winter.  There  seems  to  be 
some  seasonal  influence  in  operation.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  spots  on  the  sun,  or  auroral  activity,  may  play  some  part 
in  the  matter.  This  seems  "entirely  improbaljle"  to  an  editorial 
writer  of  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  June  .5),  who  thinks  it 
much  more  likely  that  the  summer  troubles  are  to  be  referred  to 
increased  atmospheric  absorption  and  increased  atmosjjheric 
interference,  known  as  "static"  in  technical  parlance.  Says 
this  writer: 

"In  the  spring  the  intensity  and  frequency  of  'strays,'  or  false 
signals  from  natural  electrical  discharges,  become  greater  and 
greater.  During  July  and  August,  in  these  latitudes,  such 
static  disturbance  seems  to  be  at  its  worst.  About  November 
the  false  signals  become  much  less  numerous,  and  consequently 
radiotelegraphy  over  considerable  distances  with  moderate 
power  becomes  entirely  feasible.  In  the  early  days  of  wireless 
telegraphy  the  receivers  used  were  not  of  sufficiently  great 
delicacy  to  be  entirely  subservient  in  operation  to  the  vagaries  of 
static.  Within  the  past  year,  however,  marvelously  sensitive 
amplifying  instruments  have  been  devised  and  ])ut  into  use.  With 
these  working  at  maximum  responsiveness  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  signal  by  radio  over  distances  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  belief,  but  comi)arative  freedom  from  static  has  been  a 
sine  qua  non.  Now  that  the  uttermost  delicacy  in  recejition 
can  not  be  made  use  of  because  of  the  overpowering  atmospherics, 
and  especially  since  the  usual  summer  increase  in  absori)tion 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  received  energy  available  to  produce 
signals,  transmission  over  some  4,000  miles  with  a])proximately 
100  kilowatts  of  power  in  the  sending  antenna  has  become  very 
difficult,  if  not  entirely  impossible,  for  large  portions  of  each 
day.  All  of  this  goes  to  prove  the  contention  that  effects 
of  atmospheric  disturbances  must  be  further  minimized.  To 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  receivers  without  at  the  same  time 
reducing  responsiveness  to  static  is  futile.  At  present  the  best 
engineering  practise  is  to  drown  out  false  signals  by  supplying 
an  abundance  of  power  at  the  sustained  wave-sending  station, 
while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  fully  the  tone-  and  persistence- 
selecting  abilities  of  the  heterodyne  or  electrical-beats  receivers. 
In  this  way  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  erect  radio  stations  for 
continuous  service  over  distances  of  several  thousand  miles. 
In  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  power  economy,  however, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  methods  of  decreasing  static  inter- 
ference will  be  rapidly  developed." 


TELEPHONES  AND  "  ZEPPELINS  "—Telephones  are  ex- 
pected to  play  an  important  part  in  the  defense  of  Paris  from 
aerial  raiders,  according  to  the  London  correspondent  of  Teleph- 
ony (Chicago).     Says  this  paper: 

"Recently,  when  Zeppelins  bombarded  the  French  capital, 
the  bomb-tlirowers  were  enabled  to  get  over  the  city  owing  to 
the  clever  work  of  the  German  spies,  who  cut  all  Ich^phonc-wires. 
When  General  Joffre  heard  that  Count  Zeppelin's  aircraft  had 
visited  Paris,  it  is  said  he  was  'very  angry.'  Jle  had  made  all 
arrangements  for  the  Paris  Air  Patrol  to  cope  successfully  with 
any  Zeppelins  that  might  show  up,  with  the  aid  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  telephoning.  The  night  the  Zeppelins  arrived  the 
•members  of  the  Paris  Air  Patrol  were  giving  a  farewell  dinner  to 
comrades  who  were  off  for  aerial  duty  in  Turkey  the  next  day. 
The  Paris  watchers  strove  desperately  to  get  word  to  the  1>an- 
queters  by  tel(>phone,  but  the  German  wire-cutters  had  done 
their  work  well." 
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FOOD  AND  FITNESS 

>4  RE  WE  OVERFED  or  underfed?  Authorities  on  hygiene 
/-\  have  generally  taken  the  former  position,  making 
-^  -^~  exception,  of  course,  of  those  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition through  poverty.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  apparently  taking  ground  as  the  champion  of  the 
latter  position.  Food,  he  says,  is  the  only  real  medicine  that 
can  be  relied  on  for  a  permanent  cure  of  any  of  our  ills.  Pure 
food  and  plenty  of  it,  he  asserts  in  an  article  contributed  to 
The  Journal  of  Sociologic  Medicine  (Easton,  Pa.),  has  cut  the 
terrible  "slaughter  of  the  innocents"  during  the  first  year  in 
two — almost  in  three.     Our  old  disgrace — infant  mortalitv — is 
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disappearing,  and  we  can  make  adult  ills  also  disappear,  if  we 
use  the  same  weapon.     Says  Dr.  Hutchinson: 

"The  rich  food  of  modern  civilization,  particularlj-  the  better 
supply  of  fresh  meat,  butter,  eggs,  fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables 
the  year  around,  has  narrowed  the  swath  cut  by  the  deadly 
scythe  of  tuberculosis  most  cheeringly  and  increased  the  general 
resistance  to  the  inroads  of  typhoid,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and 
rheumatism,  to  say  nothing  of  such  plagues  as  leprosy,  scurvy, 
and  beriberi,  which  ha\  e  been  swept  out  of  existence  in  civilized 
lands  by  the  richer  and  more  varied  diet  made  possible  by  the 
conquests  of  scientific  invention. 

"One  of  the  simplest  concrete  forms  in  which  the  problem 
presented  itself  was  the  school  lunch.  The  community  had 
already  decided  that  its  own  future  welfare  demanded  that  every 
child  should  be  educated,  and  that  it  was  therefore  justified  in 
undertaking  the  expense  of  that  (nlucation.  But  it  was  found 
that  certain  children  presented  themselves — particularly  in  our 
great  cities  and  manufacturing<'enters — so  poorly  fed  that  they 
were  literally  faint  or  stupid  with  hunger  before  the  morning 
session  was  over.  What  was  the  use  of  wasting  this  expensive 
teaching  upon  pupils  who  were  in  no  condition  to  make  use  of  it? 
In  the  homely  phrase  of  the  old  proverb,  'Hungry  belly  hath  no 
ears.'  And  not  even  the  most  skilfully  presented  subject  could 
be  expected  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  child  against  the  cry  of 
his  stomach  for  food. 

"So  the  school  lunch   was  established,   at   first  in   fear  and 


trembling,  because  it  was  a  violation  of  the  sacred  law,  'He 
that  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat' — nor  liis  children, 
diminished  parental  responsibility'  and  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  established  order  in  various  alarming  ways,  but  it  pi'oved 
an  unqualified  success  from  the  start.  It  was  usually  furnished 
at  cost  price,  with  some  arrangement  for  those  children 
who  were  unable  to  buj-  tickets  being  provided  with  them, 
M-ithout  any  one  else  but  the  teacher  or  the  committee  being 
the  wiser. 

"It  was  soon  found  that^all,  save  a  few  of  the  veiy  poorest 
children,  could  manage  to  scrape  together  the  pennies  required 
for  the  lunch,  and  that  not  only  was  their  school  progress 
greatly  improved  by  the  food,  but  that  manj'  children  whose 
fathers  were  earning  passable  wages  had  been  coming  to  school 
on  a  scrappy,  insufficient  breakfast,  and  were  almost  as  much 
benefited  in  scholarship  and  vigor  by  a  simple,  nutritious, 
Avell-cooked  meal  at  the  proper  time  as  Avere  the  poorer 
children. 

"More  than  this,  the  mothers  of  the  undernourished  children, 
were  so  struck  with  the  improvement  in  their  health  and  com- 
fort that  they  began  to  come  to  the  school  to  inquire  how  they 
could  prepare  nourishing  and  attractive  meals  at  such  a  low^ 
price.  In  not  a  few  cases,  fathers  who  had  been  out  of  work  for 
a  time,  and  w^hose  children  had  been  supplied  with  free  tickets, 
would  come  in  after  they  had  secured  employment  to  thank  the 
teacher  or  matron  and  offer  to  pay  for  the  lunches  ■which  the 
child  had  had." 

Instead  of  diminishing  parental  responsibility.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
asserts,  this  course  actually  quickened  and  improved  it.  Fur- 
ther, the  opportunity  afforded  for  teaching  table  manners,. 
courtesN',  and  helpfulness,  and  improved  hj-gienie  habits  was  a 
help  to  the  general  tone  of  the  school.  To  bring  good,  well- 
cooked  food  at  an  accessible  price  or  where  necessary,  without 
cost,  within  the  reach  of  the  growing,  young,  human  animal,  at 
proper  intervals,  appears  to  do  little  else  but  good.  We  read 
further: 

"The  problem  which  is  now  facing  us  is  how  far  this  attitude 
can  be  extended  and  adopted  toward  the  adult.  The  feeling  is 
growing  steadily  that  it  is  good  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  good  efflciency-inigineering,  to  see  that  each  home- 
maker,  each  worker,  is  supplied  with  what  food  he  or  she  needs, 
not  merely  to  keep  up  his  efficiency,  but  also  to  increase  it.  The 
mere  dole  of  charity,  just  to  keep  him  from  starvation,  is  not 
enough. 

"This  is  like  letting  a  valuable  piece  of  machinery  deterio- 
rate for  want  of  proper  care.  The  human  machine  is  so  much 
more  wonderful,  so  much  more  valuable  and  expensive,  so  to 
speak,  than  its  fuel,  that  the  problem  now  seems  to  be  shifting 
to  how  shall  each  and  every  human  engine  in  the  communitj' 
be  supplied  with  all  the  fuel  that  it  can  possibly  and  profitably 
utilize,  in  order  to  develop  its  highest  efficiency.  Any  other 
condition  means  waste  and  loss  to  the  community. 

"One  of  the  most  cheering  developments  of  recent  times  is  that 
the  problem  of  wages  is  already  beginning  to  be  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view  by  the  intelligent,  up-to-date  employer.  The 
ideal  wage  is  no  longer  the  lowest  at  which  labor  can  be  bought 
in  the  open  market,  but  the  highest  upon  which  the  employee 
can  be  made  to  pay  returns  in  increased  working  power,  im- 
proved intelligence,  keener  interest  in  his  work  and  in  the 
success  of  the  concern. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  humanity — all,  in  fact,  except  the  5 
per  cent,  of  born  defectives — will  respond,  indeed  already  re- 
spond, to  this  sort  of  treatment.  And  the  capacity  for  the 
improvement  of  the  average  man,  under  ideal  physical  con- 
ditions, has  never  properly  been  tested  out  yet.  Ideal  fuel 
alone  would  certainly  raise  the  average  efficienc.y  30  per  cent,  in 
most  workers. 

"The  higher  the  wages  have  been  raised  so  far,  the  shorter  the 
hours  have  been  made — the  greater  the  output  of  the  worker 
and  the  lower  the  labor  cost  of  the  product.  Just  to  see  that 
every  child  is  well  and  abundantly  fed,  that  every  worker  is 
supplied  with  the  food  best  adapted  to  develop  his  highest 
efficiency  and  secure  him  against  want  in  his  old  age  might  not 
actually  bring  the  millennium,  but  it  would  be  a  long  step  in 
that  direction. 

"One  day  the  community  will  appoint  a  commission  of  its  best 
and  broadest  minds  to  plan  the  production,  sanitary  transporta- 
tion, and  economical  distribution  of  food  as  carefully  and  as 
intelligently  as  it  now  devotes  itself  to  tariffs  and  armies  and 
navies.     Food  is  mighty  and  will  prevail!" 
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COLOR-MUSIC 

DIFFERENCES  in  the  pilch  of  sounds,  on  which  the 
l)ossil)ility  of  music  depends,  are  duo  to  differences  in  the 
rapidity  of  tlie  vibrations  that  give  rise  to  the  sounds. 
Precisely  the  same  is  true  of  colors.     There  is  the  same  kind  of 
difference  between  blue  and  red  as  there  is  between  two  notes 
of  the  musical  scale — only  here  the  vibrations  are  ethereal  and 
the  result  is  perceptible  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear.     Incidentally, 
the  vibrations  are  vastly  swifter  in  the  case  of  light  than  in  that 
of  sound,  tho  their  number  per 
second  can  be  counted  in  both 
instances — and  the    perceptible 
range  is    much    shorter.      This 
interesting  analogy  between  color 
and    musical    i)itch    has    often 
suggested  to  experimenters  the 
possibility   of    a   sort   of   color- 
music,    and   its  production  has 
been  tried  more  than  once,  never 
with  any  marked  degree  of  suc- 
cess.    The  play    of    color,    tho 
beautiful,  has  had  no  effect  on 
the  beholder  comparable  either 
in  kind  or  intensity   with  that 
of  music  on  the  auditor.     In  the 
latest  attempt  at  "color-music," 
a    Russian    composer     of     the 
modern  school,    Scriabine,    has 
endeavored  to  supplement  one 
kind  of  music  by  the  other,   ac- 
companying his  tonal  production 
with  a  succession  of  colors,  each 
of  which  was  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  a  particular  tone  of  the 
musical   scale.     Says    a    writer 
in    The    Electrical   Experimenter 
(New  York),  describing  the  per- 
formance of  this  composite  piece 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York: 


slightly    in    folds.     This    scheme,    combined    with    the    always 
movmg  and  mtcrmixing  bands  of   crjlor    as  projected  upward 
lonns  a  wonderful  effect. 

"The  keyboard,  which  is  similar  to  a  piano,  can  be  played  by 
any  pianist,  the  musical  score  ))eing  wrillcn  in  regular  notes  on 
ruknl  paper,  the  same  as  any  musi<-.  (■(jlor-intensily  variation 
IS  obtamed  l)y  means  of  two  foot  pedals  at  the  base  of  tho  key- 
board. Hence  the  wonderful  range  of  colr)rs  and  tints  possible 
IS  evident. 

^"In  laying  out  this  musical  color-scheme  the  composer  of 
'Prometheus'  made  use  of  an  arl)itrary  color-scale,  as  might  be 
suspected.     Rimington  had  previously  worked  oul  an  ef|iii\  alcnt 


' ' The    'color  -  organ '    instru- 
ment has  a  keyboard  of  twelve 
colors,    red,    rosy -orange,    yel- 
low, green,   pearly  blue,   'the  shimmer  of  moonshine,'    l)ri^ht 
blue,  violet,  purple,  steely,  'steely  with  the  glint  of  metal,'  and 
dark  red. 

"The  composer's  dream  was  to  build  a  palatial  theater  so 
contrived  that  the  audience  should  be  bathed  in  rhythmical 
light  as  it  listened  to  the  music. 

"Modest  Altschuler,  conductor  for  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society,  described  the  effect  of  the  color-music  on  the  new  in- 
strument as  'intoxicating,'  and  said  that  if  the  instrument  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  accompaniment  to  an  orchestra,  scores  for 
it  could  be  WTitten  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  other 
pieces. 

"Simply  described,  the  musical  color-scheme  is  worked  out 
as  follows:  For  every  changing  mood  in  the  music  a  different 
color  is  taken,  as  given  for  a  certain  note,  etc.,  and  which  color 
also  represents  as  near  as  possible  the  feeling  of  the  soul,  so  to 
speak. 

"We  show  diagrammatically  (opposite)  how  this  light-effect 
is  managed.  This  device  was  built  on  short  notice  under  the 
guidance  of  Preston  S.  Miller,  of  the  Electrical  Testing  Labora- 
tories, New  York,  and  therefore  future  installations  may  be 
wonderfully  improved.  Referring  to  the  diagram,  a  continuous 
band  of  high-power  tungsten  lamps  are  caused  to  move  half-way 
around  the  belt  circuit  and  back  again  continuously,  as  long  as 
the  color-notes  are  being  used. 

"Flexible  insulated  cables  connect  to -each  lamp  as  seen,  and 
over  each  tungsten  lamp  is  fitted  a  color-screen. 

"Over  this  'color-organ'  is  placed  a  frame  about  12  b.y  15 
feet  at  the  front  opening.  In  this  frame  are  placed  several 
pieces  of  various  kinds  of  fine  transparent  gauze,  which  hang 


lllustratious  by  courtesy  of  "The  Klei-trii-al  Experimenter,"  New  York. 

SYMPHONIES  SEEN  AND  HEARD. 

As  the  notes  and  chords  are  sounded,  corresponding  colors  are  projected  upward  through  gauze-screens 
by  a  mechanism  controlled  and  operated  by  the  keyboard  at  the  right. 


system  for  this  purpose,  but  the  new  arrangement  was  as  follows, 
the  tone  notes  being: 

C Red. 

D ' Yellow. 

E Pearly  blue. 

F-sharp Blue. 

A Green. 

B-flat Steely  gray. 

And  so  on.  Various  combinations  of  these  colors  were  made 
easily  possible  by  the  keyboard,  which  resembled  piano  keys, 
and  thus  it  was  easy  for  the  player  to  strike  a  chord,  the  same 
as  in  ordinary  music. 

"  The  opt^ration  of  the  keys  and  lamps  is  not  direct  but  indirect, 
to  avoid  handling  any  heavy  currents  at  the  keyboard 

"The lamps  were  all  specialh'  made  with  concentrated  filaments 
to  project  the  maximum  amount  of  light  upward  through  and 
on  the  gauze-screens.  The  lamps  were  made  up  for  this  work 
tln-ough  the  courtesy  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  The 
necessary  color-screens  were  placed  in  slides  over  each  lamp 
reflector,  and  colored  gelatin  was  largely  used  for  this  work, 
placing  it  between  two  clear  glass  plates.  For  such  colors  as 
red,  a  plain  red  glass  was  used. 

"The  great  success  of  the  effect  produced  with  this  device 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  gauze- 
screens.  The  most  flimsy  screens  came  first,  then  next  heavier 
gauze,  etc.,  ending  up  with  a  rather  stiff  and  coarse  mesh  netting. 
The  color-effect  on  the  audience  was  quite  marvelous  indeed, 
as  the  different,  always  changing  cblors  were  really  seen  through 
each  other." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


THE  WIDENER  LIBRARY  OF  HARVARD 


JUST  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH  Harry  Elkins  Widener  is 
siiid  to  have  been  interested  in  a  project  to  provide  Har- 
vard with  a  librar\--building  adequate  to  her  needs,  and 
he  had  been  jjlanning  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  this  end. 
He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  and  at 
this  Commencement  season  Harvard  sees  the  dedication  of 
an  imposing  structure,  endowed  by  his  mother,  that  will  stand 
as  his  memorial.  Mrs.  Widener  has  exprest  the  hope  that 
the  new  building  will  "become  the  heart  of  the  university,  the 


CV»i>3Ti{:litcd  (jy  Bost-->u  I'lu-tu.  News  (."umpany. 

MONUMENT  TO  A  HARVARD  GRADUATE. 

The  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Memorial  is  the  gift  of  his  mother  in  memory  of  the  book-lover  who  perished 

with  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.    His  own  collection  of  English  literature  holds  an  important  place. 


center  for  all  the  interests  that  make  Harvard  a  great  univer- 
sity." It  is  truly  a  mighty  structure,  says  Nelson  C.  Metealf 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "impressive  in  its  size  and  strength 
and  appearance  of  solidity  and  endurance."  It  is  described  as 
a  vast  hollow  square,  250  bj^  200  feet  on  the  outside,  with  an 
inner  courtyard  110  by  100  feet.  A  central  section  is  devoted 
to  the  Widener  collection — the  books  mainly  on  English  litera^ 
ture  and  largely  of  wha.t  are  kno\\Ti  as  "association"  copies, 
collected  by  Harry  Widener  himself.  Dne  other  imposing  fea^ 
ture  is  the  spacious  reading-room  on  the  second  floor,  tho  small- 
er reading-rooms  are  found  on  the  upper  floors.  ]Mr.  ISIetcalf 
gives  this  further  description: 

"The  principal  entrance  is  by  some  thirtj'  granite  steps, 
nearly  the  width  of  the  north  side,  and  through  a  series  of  twelve 
lofty  Corinthian  columns  of  limestone,  which  form  an  imposing 
portico.  Tliree  high  doors  of  glass  and  WTought  iron  give 
admittance  to  the  vestibule,  finished  in  Rosatto  marble;  and 
straight  ahead  through  the  marble  colonnade  of  the  entrance- 
hall  and  up  a  broad  marble  staircase  are  the  Widener  memorial 
rooms — a  feature  of  the  building.  The  entrance-hall  is  thirty-six 
feet  broad  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  its  columns  of  statuary  marble 
are  supplemented  by  corresponding  jMlasters. 

"The  outer  of  the  Widener  memorial  rooms  is  entirely  of 
Alabama  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  domed  ceiling.  It  has 
semicircular  l)ays  at  the  four  corners,  with  high  arched  alcoves 
and  fluted  cohunns  surmounted  by  handsome  capitals.  A  door 
of  oak  with  grille  gives  access  to  the  inner  memorial  room, 
finished  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  dark,  carved  oak.  This  room 
will  house  the  rare  Widener  collection.     Here  the  bookcases  have 


plate-glass  shelves  and  bronze  sashes,  and  on  the  south  wall,  o^•er 
a  high,  marble-framed  fireplace,  is  the  portrait  of  Harry  Widener, 
done  b}^  Ferrier,  of  Paris.  This  has  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
building,  and,  if  the  intervening  doors  are, open,  is  visible  from 
the  central  entrance  through  the  long  marble  vista.  The 
memorial  rooms  were  designed  by  the  London  firm  of  White, 
AUom  &  Co.,  and  the  wood-carving  was  done  in  England." 

The  new  library  will  be  open  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  college  year.  English  literature  will  have  the  place  of 
honor.     At   the  time  of  ]Mr.   Widener's  death  The   Literary 

Digest  gave  an  account  of  his 
tastes  and  activities  as  a  book- 
collector;  now  will  be  definiteh- 
shown  how  remarkable  is  his 
place  among  the  young  men  of 
America.  In  the  same  number 
of  The  Transcript,  Mr.  George 
Parker  Winship  A\Tites: 

"The  Hany  Elkins  Widener 
^Memorial  is  a  monument  to  a 
boy  who  collected  books.  He 
might  have  collected  along  many 
special  lines,  from  'incunabula' 
to  "curiosa.'  His  and  Harvard's 
good  fortune  led  him  to  gather 
as  his  most  precious  treasures 
the  great  masterpieces  of  En- 
glish ANTiting.  A  week  from  now 
the  college  library  will  possess, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Shakespeare 
First  Folio,  the  English  Bible 
of  1550,  a  famous  Caxton,  the 
first  edition  of  Burton's  'Anato- 
my,' and  a  few  score  more  of  the 
landmarks  which  stand  out  along 
tlie  highway  of  English  speech. 

"The  addition  of  the  Harry 
Elkins  Widener  collection,  which 
counts,  all  told,  only  about  three  thousand  volumes,  is  likely 
to  benefit  the  Harvard  librarj'  indirecth'  even  more  than  it  does 
directh\  This  gift  has  already  begun  to  make  some  of  the 
people  who  thought  they  knew  about  the  Harvard  library 
realize  how  rich  it  is,  and  in  how  many  different  lines  it  challenges 
comparison  with  any  competition.  In  English  literature,  the 
Widener  collection  crowns  what  has  for  many  years  been  tho 
strongest  department  in  the  library.  The  unrivaled  Lefferts 
collection  of  Pope's  WTitings,  secured  a  short  time  ago  through 
the  efforts  and  the  money  of  a  New  York  graduate,  and  Professor 
Palmer's  gift  of  his  editions  of  the  WTitings  of  George  Herbert 
fitted  naturally  into  the  later  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  English  section,  where  there  were  already  an  astonishing 
number  of  extremely  rare  works.  Professor  Kittredge  long  ago 
made  the  Harvard  folk-lore  collection  famous,  and  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  the  income  from  the  fund  raised  to  carry  oij  this 
department  has  added  largely  to  the  strength  of  the  English 
literature  in  the  librarj\" 

The  Harvard  library  is  rich  in  many  special  collections. 
"Specialists  in  America  count  its  50,000  volumes  classified  as 
American  history  among  the  very  best  in  this  field,  and  con- 
stantly find  on  its  shelves  titles  which  elsewhere  have  been 
sought  in  vain."     Some  others  are  mentioned: 

"The  memory  of  Prince  Henry's  A-isit  was  commemorated 
}\v  the  establishment  of  the  Hohenzollern  collection,  with  the 
result  that  a  year  ago  it  was  said  that  nowhere  in  Germany, 
unless  probably  at  Berlin,  could  German  history  be  studied  as 
advantageously  as  at  Harvard.  France,  with  Professor  Bocher's 
Moliere  and  Montaigne  collections,  is  not  far  behind  her  rival, 
and   England,   thanks  to  Professor  Gross's  persistent  research 
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and  latterly  to  annual  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  London 
by  Mr.  William  Phillijis,  holds  lu>r  own.  The  Dante  Society 
and  Mr.  11.  Nelson  Gaj-  liave  enabled  Italian  hterature  and 
liistory,  led  by  her  great  poet  and  the  liinascimento,  to  maintain 
a  high  i)()si(ion.  Professors  Wiener  and  Coolidg(i  liave  looked 
after  the  interests  of  Russia  and  the  Nearer  East.  The  King  of 
Siam  and  other  friends  of  Professor  Strobe!  have  attended  to  that 
country,  and  Prof.  Julian  Coolidgo  is  taking  care  of  China. 
The  purchase  of  the  James  Carson  Bre\oort  collection  of  early 
Avorks  on  Japan  gave  the  library  a  good  start  in  that  direction. 
The  purchase  of  the  Ottoman  collection  formed  by  Count  Paul 
Riant,  of  Paris;  the  int(>rnational  law  collection  of  the  Marquis 
d'Olivart,  of  JNIadrid,  and  the  library  of  Scandinavian  history 
formed  by  Konrad  von  Maurer,  of  Munich,  transferred  to 
Cambridge  the  results  of  lifelong  study  and  accumulation. 

"These  are  all  examples  of  the  -ways  in  whicli  the  Harvard 
library  has  grown  to  its  present  position.  Inevitably,  it  is 
stronger  in  some  fields  than  in  others,  but  there  are  few  in  which 
during  tlie  past  decades  somebody  has  not  been  sufficiently 
interested  to  give  the  library  a  representation.  Each  year  the 
number  of  subjects  to  which  especial  attention  is  being  paid 
increases.  Ivlr.  Edgar  H.  Wells  has  been  especially  active  in 
pointing  out  to  his  friends  the  satisfaction  of  giving  books  to  the 
oollege.  Whenever  a  weak  point  is  discovered  or  a  new  subject 
begins  to  interest  the  scholarly  world,  some  one  is  certain  to  come 
forward  to  share  in  helping  the  Harvard  library." 


whom  were  regularly  married  and  many  not,  trailed  in  the  wako 
of  the  earlier  army.  Such  relationships  had  been  tolerated  a.s 
effective  in  pre\(!nting  desertion.  But  Frederick  the  Great  was 
far  from  frieiully  to  soldier-marriages;  and  even  the  humblest  of 
his()fTicers  was  forbidden  to  engage  in  a  nuptial  contract  under 
unfavorable  maU^rial    condilions.     Thus    were    originated    the 


THE  OFFICER  IN  GERMAN  LETTERS 

HOWEVER  RIDICULOUS  in  farce,  puhngly  sentimental 
in  romance,  or  nearly  contemptible  in  the  problem-play 
the  German  officer  may  have  been  made  to  appear  in 
some  of  the  literature  of  his  own  country  that  was  produced 
during  the  years  of  peace  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  we 
learn  from  a  writer  in  the  Lilerarische  Echo  (Berlin),  a  great 
change  had  occurred  in  the  spirit  of  books  about  military  life 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities.  That  the 
officer  himself  was  responsible  for  the  new  regard  with  which  he 
is  portrayed  is  suggested  by  our  critic,  who  is  first  and  last  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  military  caste.  He  dislikes  exceedingly 
the  naturalistic  products  of  such  men  as  Hartleben,  Sudermann, 
Sehnitzler,  and  Beyerlein,  in  which  army  life  is  i)ortrayed,  while 
he  bespeaks  our  admiration  for  the  soldier-poet  Liliencron 
and  for  his  patriotic  successors  who  have  sprung  up  in  more 
recent  years.  The  tragedy  of  niesalliunce,  which  has  atTorded 
the  basis  of  various  so-called  modern  realistic  studies,  he  dis- 
covers first  in  German  dramatic  literature  as  far  back  as 
1776.  The  officer  of  that  day,  it  would  seem,  was  of  quite 
a  different  sort  from  the  same  dignitary  a  hundred  years 
later.  Indeed,  the  Avriter  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
literature  inspired  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  no  marked  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  noticed  between  officers  and  men,  while  both 
orders  are  correctlj'  drawn  as  of  character  loose  and  free.  Out 
of  this  raw  material  King  William  I.  of  Prussia  created  "a  truly 
kingly  corps  of  officers,"  sharply  distinguished  from  privates,  and 
of  which  he  held  himself  to  be  the  chief.  Thus  he  founded  the 
caste,  which  makes  its  inaugural  appearance  in  German  litera- 
ture in  Lessing's  "Minna  von  Barnhelm"  (1763);  and  our 
informant  goes  on  to  explain  that: 

"Frederick's  army  was  not  at  all  the  wild  robber-band  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Through  iron  discipline  it  had  become  a 
personal  part  of  the  sovereign,  an  organism  held  together  by  a 
pi'oud  sense  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  as  such  a  formidable  instru- 
ment of  the  national  defense,  as  was  fully  and  brilliantly  proved 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Nor  is  Lessing's  portrait  of  the  brave, 
humane  Major  Tcllheim,  with  his  rather  narrow  code  of  honor, 
falsely  idealistic,  but  a  true  presentation  of  the  Prussian  officer 
of  the  time,  who  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  Riccaut,  the  French 
adventurer.  Honor,  according  to  the  Prussian  idea,  and  humanity 
serene  and  clieerful,  as  typified  by  Francisca  in  the  play,  are  here 
authoritatively  realized  for  the  first  time  in  our  literature,  and 
sealed  as  it  were  in  a  covenant  that  endures  to  this  day. 

"Naturally  the  new  social  standing  of  officers  involved  a  new 
social  problem,  which  does  not,  however,  enter  into  Lessing's 
drama.     As  is  well  known,  a  crowd  of  soldier- wives,  some  of 
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THE   PLACE   OF   HONOR. 

Besides  the  portrait  thus  enslirincd  and  tlie  tablet  setting  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  memorial,  one  erected  by  the  class  of  1907  reads: 
"  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  A.B.  1907,  loved  the  books  which  he  had 
collected  and  the  college  to  which  he  bequeathed  them.  •  He  laboured 
not  for  himself  only  but  for  all  those  who  seek  learning.'  Tliis 
memorial  has  been  placed  here  by  his  elassmates." 


marital  restrictions  affecting  young  officers  which  have  since 
remained  practically  unaltered." 

That  one  result  of  Frederick  the  Great's  provisions  con- 
cerning marriage  was  the  inclination  of  some  officers  to  irregular 
courses  is  shown  by  the  WTiter  from  Lenz's  "The  Soldiers" 
(1776).  Passing  then  to  a  view  of  certain  classic  German  plays 
in  which  the  officer  is  the  dominant  figure,  we  are  led  next  to  his 
modern  appearance  in  the  literature  following  upon  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Chief  in  the  Avriter's  enthusiasm  is  Liliencron, 
who  Avas  both  "soldier  and  poet  .  .  .  with  all  heart  and  soul," 
and  whose  most  characteristic  work,  "War  Stories,"  breathes 
an  entirely  new  spirit.  For  political  parties  and  their  theories 
and  dreams  of  "eternal  peace"  he  had  no  patience,  but  for  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Fatherland  he  drew  liis  every  breath  until  the 
end.  The  better  to  understand  Liliencron,  we  are  asked  to 
compare  "War  Stories"  with  Zola's  "La  Debacle,"  and  the 
writer  says:    "The  social  observer  in  the  Frenchman,  in  his 
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heavy  naturalistic  manner,  discovers  the  shuddering  details  of 
the  conflagration  so  carelessly  started  and  aims  to  show  the 
madness  of  it  aU.  The  Prussian  officer,  without  thought  of 
problem  or  commentary,  accepts  the  fact  of  war  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  as  an  awakener  of  the  noblest  of  manly  virtues." 
LiUiencron's  work  is  a  thing  apart,  we  are  told  then,  altho 
the  German  officer  plays  a  most  important  role  in  the  literature 
produced  since  1870.  He  is  to  be  met  in  humorous  and  senti- 
mental guise  on  the  stage  or  in  the  pages  of  novels.  The  social 
problems  he  embodies  as  first  revealed  bj'  Lenz  in  1776  are 
framed  anew  in  the  realistic  medium  of  Hartleben's  "Rosen- 
montag,"  Sudermann's  "Fritzchen,"  Snitzler's  "Freiwild,"  and 
"Lieutenant  Gustl,"  and  Beyerlein's  "Zapfenstreich,"  which 
is  well  known  to  American  audiences  as  "  Taps."  But  problem- 
plays  about  the  militarj',  especially  those  just  named,  impress 
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the  writer  about  as  unfavorably  as  the  presentation  of  army 
life  and  spirit  ofifered  by  comic  journals.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
expresses  great  admiration  for  Fontane's  "Irrungen,  Wirrungen" 
as  a  performance  of  purely  objective  art  witli  which  he  classes 
Ompteda's  novel,  "Deutseher  Adel  in  1900."  Of  the  latter 
he  says: 

"Here  are  officers  portrayed  as  the  conditions  of  to-day  are 
showing  them  to  be;  not  as  idealized  men,  nor  as  gross  carica- 
tures. In  this  magnificent  work  breathes  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism in  the  highest  sense.  The  first  volume  discloses  the  life 
of  the  family  of  a  German  officer  of  to-day,  with  its  outward 
splendor  and  harassing  economies  within,  A^ith  its  difficulties 
to  maintain  the  social  position  of  the  son  who  has  entered  the 
army  and  his  gradual  development  as  a  yoimg  officer.  The  second 
volume  treats  of  tlie  merchant  class  indirectly,  but  in  the  main  of 
the  present-day  conditions  of  a  noble  family.  Quite  accurately 
the  officer  is  shown  as  sul)ject  to  the  social  relationships  of  the 
time.  Now  and  then  the  old  tradition  drags  a  chain,  for  not 
every  member  of  this  family  is  destined  by  his  temperament 
to  be  an  officer.  Some  of  them  get  entirely  ofif  the  track,  and 
after  gropings  in  all  possible  fields  of  dilettantism,  finish  in 
suicide.  To  others,  of  course,  their  nobility  is  a  spur  to  high 
achievement  either  in  the  army,  in  official  life,  or  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  As  in  Fontane,  so  in  this  work,  the  officer — with  the 
nobility  in  its  larger  scope — appears  throughout  as  one  of 
authoritative  and  established  rank  in  the  modern  state." 


GERMAN  REJECTORS  OF  "  HATRED  " 

THE'  EFFORTS  to  represent  the  German  people  as  united 
in  one  mind  concerning  their  warfare  would  have  us 
believe  the  Fatherland  an  exception  to  all  previous 
history.  In  our  oa\ti  Civil  War  the  North  was  liberally  sprinkled 
Avith  Southern  sympathizers,  while  the  South  was  dotted  mth 
friends  of  the  Union.  Now  and  then  indications  come  from 
Germany  showing  that  a  minority  there  have  their  own  opinions, 
just  as  other  independent  thinkers,  no  doubt,  question  the 
Avisdom  of  their  gOA-ernments  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
perhaps  Turkey.  A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
belicAes  that  this  has  been  the  case  in  GermauA-  from  the  begin- 
ning, only  one  does  not  hear  much  of  the  dissenters  "because 
their  utterances  appear  in  organs  AAhich  are  knoAvn  only  to  a 

limited  circle,  and  are  also  necessarily 
subject  to  a  strict  censorship  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities."     We  read: 

"The  first  two  numbers  of  the 
Friedensicarte,  the  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man pacifists,  was  reduced  to  half  its 
size  by  the  censor,  but  in  a  supple- 
ment which  is  published  monthly  in 
Zurich  under  the  title  of  Blatter 
fur  Zwischcnstaatlichc  Organisation 
("Leaflets  for  International  Organi- 
zation") there  is  abundant  CA-idenee 
of  the  A'itality  of  the  dispassionate 
minority  in  Germany. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  third  number  of  the  Blatter  is 
an  extract  from  a  book  Avhich  is  to 
appear  shortly  on  'England  in  the 
Estimation  of  Great  Men  of  All 
Times."  The  AVTiter,  Herr  Helmut 
von  Gerlaeh,  protests  against  the 
blind  hatred  of  the  English  AAhich  has 
prcA-ailed  since  the  war.  Humanitj- 
in  general,  he  says,  oaacs  England  ex- 
traordinarily much,  and  he  cites,  for 
example,  the  abolition  of  slaAery,  the 
freedom  of  foodstuffs  from  taxes, 
and  the  hospitality  extended  to 
political  refugees.  'England's  home 
policy,  like  that  of  any  other  great 
nation,  contains  many  a  dark  chap- 
ter. Her  colonial  policj'  in  especial 
is  full  of  black  spots.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  her  rule  has  almost  always 
made  for  the  good  of  the  subjugated 
countries.  I  need  only  mention  the  overwhelming  economic 
Avork  of  culture  Avhieh  they  haA^e  accomplished  in  Egypt.' 

"Herr  Aon  Gerlaeh  also  deals  with  the  charge  of  'mean  com- 
mercialism' brought  against  the  English.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfoimded,  he  declares.  They  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  broad-minded  business  men.  'And  that  is  Avhy  I  think 
that  after  this  war  an  understanding  Avith  England  will  be 
possible  and  advantageous  for  both  nations.  With  emotional 
fanatics  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  rcal-politisch 
grounds.  Sagacious  business  men  can  ahvays  be  couA'inced 
that  a  permanent  peace  on  a  reasonable  basis  is  the  only  desirable 
state.' 

"Herr  von  Gerlach's  article  forms  part  of  a  sj'mposium  con- 
demning the  principle  of  hatred.  Other  contributions  are  from 
Frau  Ebhardt,  Avho  says  it  is  only  legitimate  to  hate  the  hatred 
Avhich  incites  nation  against  nation;  Professor  Forster,  of 
Munich,  Avho  demands  that  the  younger  generation  should  be 
taught  to  make  good  the  horrors  of  Avar  instead  of  rejoicing  OAcr 
them  and  doing  injustice  to  the  enemy;  Herr  Eduard  Bernstein, 
Avho  points  out  that  hatred  breeds  hatred;  and  Herr  Karl 
Vorlander,  Avho  pleads  that  the  fight  should  be  carried  on 
according  to  principles  which  make  possible  the  return  of  a 
future  slate  of  justice. 

"The  editor  of  the  Blatter,  Dr.  Fried,  publishes  extracts  from 
his  AAar-diary — a  remarkably  interesting  document.  In  this  he 
touches  upon  a  future  friendship  between  p]ngland  and  Germany. 
'The  ideas  of  a  hegemony  in  Europe  are  already  gone  by.    The 
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only  tiling  left — if  we  do  not  desire  further  decades  of  war — is 
to  form  a  European  harmony,  and  this  can  only  be  realized 
by  tiio  cooperation  of  the  Central  Powers  with  the  Western 
Powers.' 

"Dr.  JViod  also  publishes  an  article  on  tlie  sinkinfj  of  the 
Lusilania,  in  which  he  accepts  the  justifications  of  the  (Jerman 
Government  (that  the  ship  was  a  war-ship,  that  it  was  laden  with 
munitions,  and  that  warning  was  given  to  the  passengers); 
but  he  asks,  'Could  not  anything  have  been  done  to  save  the 
innocent?'  He  mentions  some  suggestions.  Perhaps  they  were 
imi)ractical)le  on  account  of  military  considerations.  'Then  it 
is  war  which  is  guilty.  It  drives  people  to  commit  deeds  which 
run  contrary  to  our  inmost  feelings,  to  our  civilized  (conscious- 
ness.' And  he  looks  f(n"ward  to  the  day  when  th(\v  will  have  to 
deal  with  those  'enemies  of  mankind'  who  conceive  war  to  be  a 
good  healthy  thing  for  people  and  State." 


D'ANNUNZIO  AS   ITALY'S   VOICE   OF   WAR 

A  LITERARY  PHENOMENON  unprecedented  in  mod- 
ern times  is  noted  by  various  observers  in  the  fame 
*-  achieved  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  poet  and 
novelist,  as  the  unofficial  orator  laureate  of  his 
country.  In  the  view  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
which  describes  the  famous  author  as  "acclaimed 
by  the  whole  country,  received  in  audience  by  the 
King,  making  speeches  which  count  as  official 
acts"  in  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  Italy's 
entrance  into  the  fray,  there  is  "something  almost 
archaic"  in  the  situation.  One  must  go  back  to 
classical  times  to  find  parallels,  we  are  told  by  this 
journal,  which  recalls  that  "Goethe  remained  un- 
moved by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  Theophile 
Gautier  passed  his  time  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  in  filing  and  refiling  the  slight  verses  of 
'Emaux  et  Camees.'"  D'Annunzio  himself  is 
a  different  person  from  the  man  European  and 
American  readers  knew  formerly'  in  novels  and 
plays  of  exotic  aroma;  and  The  Guardian  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  "the  Tripoli  War 
turned  the  esthete  of  Paris  into  a  glowing  patriot." 
In  France,  for  reasons  political,  i^erhaps,  as  well 
as  literary,  d'Annunzio's  new  character  is  hailed 
with  acclaim.  Italy's  act  in  joining  the  Allies, 
says  a  -m-iter  in  the  Paris  Temps,  is  "a  triumph 
of  the  poet  as  such,"  and  d'Annunzio  "has 
avenged  all  the  disdain,  all  the  sarcasm"  heaped 
upon  his  calling,  ancj  raised  it  above  that  of  the 
thinker,  the  scientist,  and  the  statesman.  It  is 
"a  beautiful  adventure,"  this  critic  continues, 
that  in  these  days  a  poet  should  resume  his  natu- 
ral mission,  which  is  "to  let  in  the  light  when 
minds  are  groping  toward  action."  His  address 
to  the  students  of  the  University  and  other  col- 
legiate institutions  of  Genoa,  we  read,  "will  spread  like  a  train 
of  fire."  It  will  be  learned  and  analyzed  in  all  the  schools;  and 
will  make  of  every  young  Italian  a  champion  of  the  national  idea 
and  a  fighter  for  it.  From  the  Tettips  we  cull  the  following  para- 
graphs of  ^is  speech,  which  was  received  with  wild  applause: 

"So  overpowering  is  the*beauty  of  Italy  that  I  felt  it  in 
presentiment  all  during  my  homeward  journey.  When  my  eyes 
beheld  it  actually,  it  was  as  if  this  beauty  caught  at  my  heart 
with  joy  so  great  as  to  be  almost  pain.  The  snow-capped 
mountains  and  their  massive  shadows,  the  torrents,  the  rivers, 
the  new-foliaged  woods,  the  clouds,  the  flowers,  the  one  and  only 
Italian  sky,  the  incomparable  light  and  the  sweet  Italian  air — 
all  intoxicated  me  and  filled  me  with  a  disturbing  sense  of 
happiness. 

"But  at  sight  of  your  eyes  and  your  eager  faces,  with  the 
inspiration  of  your  presence,  I  became  transformed.  In  your 
fresh  smile  I  found  a  rarer  spring  than  that  of  the  forests,  of  the 
hills,  of  meadows,  and  of  gardens.     I  felt  a  rebirth  more  impetu- 


ous than  that  of  all  other  creatures.  Yesterday,  in  the  Andrea 
Doria  Park,  to  which  they  have  transferred  the  mule  Lion  of 
Trieste  from  (Jiustiniani  Street,  you  fornuid  a  human  chain 
about  me  and  marched  along  the  box-bordered  paths  under  the 
shade  of  the  pomegranate-trees  in  bloom.  Arm  in  arm,  hand 
in  hand,  you  were  at  once  a  chain  and  a  garland,  a  syml)ol  of 
force  and  of  gentleness,  of  resistance  and  of  grace.  Eyes  and 
face  aglow,  strong  and  supijle  of  frame,  you  were  like  one  single 
being.     You  were  another 'Young  Italy.' 

"Gentlem(>n:  A  number  of  years  ago,  in  addressing  an  as- 
semblage of  young  men,  I  said:  'If  only  I  migiit  take  hold 
of  the  hand  of  each  of  you  in  brotherly  fashion  and  read  in  your 
limpid  eyes  the  sign  of  a  fixt  purpose.  You  are  the  approaching 
spring  of  Italy.  My  faith,  my  constant  affection,  my  foresight 
make  me  worthy  to  be  the  prophet  of  your  victorious  will.' 
To-day  your  victorious  will,  gentlemen,  stands  armed  and  ready 
for  the  fray.  In  looking  at  you  and  contcmj)lating  you,  Italy 
reveals  herself  to  me  as  a  virgin  land,  just  as  it  appeared  to 
Achates,  and  as  it  was  when  for  the  first  time  there  rang  across 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  the  rapturous  melody  of  her  divine  name. 

"To-night,  before  the  dawji,  many  of  you  will  set  out  for  the 
land  that  shines  from  afar.  Your  hearts  are  messengers  of  faith, 
ah,  pilgrims  of  love!  The  same  fire  that  kindled  youth  that 
night  at  the  rock  of  Quarto  flames  anew  in  your  breasts.     If  it 
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be  true,  as  I  swear  it  is,  that  we  Italians  have  relighted  this  fire 
on  the  altar  of  Italy,  then  take  faggots  from  it  in  your  hands  and 
blow  upon  them.  Shake  them,  brandish  them  wherever  you 
go,  and,  my  young  companions,  thus  sow  the  fire  of  war  all 
about  you  and  be  the  intrepid  firebrands  of  Greater  Italy. 

"During  the  night — even  as  when  in  the  Homeric  nights 
fires  were  lighted  from  one  mountain  top  to  the  other  to  announce 
a  victory— we  shall  behold  in  dream-vision  your  torches  blazing 
the  long  length  of  Italy  to  Marsala  and  the  seaeoast  of  Africa. 
'Away!  Obey!'  said  the  priest  of  Mars  to  the  consecrated 
youths.  To  you  who  are  the  seed  of  anew  world  I  say:  'Away! 
Obey!'  I  say  it  to  you  because  you  make  me  worthy  to  con- 
secrate you— vou  the  flymg  sparks  of  the  sacred  conflagration. 
'Sow  the  fire,"  that  by  to-morrow  the  souls  of  all  of  us  shall  be 
enkindled,  and  the  voices  of  all  a  clamor  of  flame  for  Italy, 
Italy!'" 

The  close  of  d'Annunzio's  speech,  we  learn  from  the  Temps, 
was  greeted  with  "a  frenzied  ovation." 


A  MEIMORIAL  TO  MRS.  WILSON 


A  MEMORIAL  to  the  President's  wife  that  will  represent 
a  nation-wide  effort  is  proposed  bj'  a  group  of  women 
-  of  the  South,  where  Mrs.  Wilson  was  born  and  raised. 
The  suggestion  comes  from  those  who  "best  understood  her 
purposes  and  principles,"  says  ^Ir.  William  T.  Ellis,  but  it 
responds  to  a  wide-spread  desire  to  create  a  memorial  "not  of 
marble  or  of  bronze,  but  of  warm  and  powerful  human  life." 
The  project  is  explained  by  its  legal  title:  "The  Ellen 
Wilson  Fund  for  the  Christian  Educa- 
tion of  Mountain  Youth,"  and  its  de- 
sign, we  are  told  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  (July),  is  "to  create,  by  gifts, 
small  and  great,  from  the  American 
people  who  desire  to  honor  the  memorj-  of 
this  noble  woman,  a  permanent  endow- 
ment, the  income  from  which  shall  be  al- 
ways used  for  the  education,  in  some  one 
of  the  schools  already  existing  in  the 
Southern  mountains,  of  girls  and  boys 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  larger  life  and  patriotism 
which  Christian  education  represents." 

One  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  chief  interests  was 
the  welfare  of  these  primitive  Americans 
— "American  Highlanders,  the  stock  from 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  came."  Her 
native  State  of  Georgia  is  one  of  the 
eight  within  whose  borders  the  mountain- 
eers have  their  secluded  homes.    We  read : 

"Knowing  this,  the  group  of  women 
from  all  iiarts  of  the  Southland  who  held 
a  memorial  meeting  for  ^Irs.  Wilson  last 
August  at  Montreat,  Xorth  Carolina,  pro- 
posed that  the  beautiful  life  which  had 
challenged  a  nation's  admiration  could  be 
most  appropriately  perpetuated  along  the 
linos  of  her  known  interest. 

"These  women  were  spirit  of  her  spirit, 
blood  of  her  blood,  and  they  knew  Mrs. 
Wilson's  distaste  for  aught  ostentatious 
or  that  savored  of  personal  exploitation. 
To  conform  to  the  Ellen  Wilson  type,  the 
memorial  needed  to  bear  three  character- 
istics: First,  it  sliould  be  deeply,  simply, 
broadly  religious,  for  Mrs.  Wilson  was  first 

of  all  a  Christian.  Secondly,  it  should  be  of  distinct  service  to 
the  nation,  for  a  true  patriot  was  this  first  lady  of  the  land. 
Thirdly,  if  possible,  the  memorial  should  be  in  or  for  the 
Southland  which  she  loved.  All  three  of  these  general  objec- 
tives would  be  met  by  continuing  one  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  favor- 
ite services,  that  of  giving  intellectual,  social,  and  economic 
emancipation  to  tliose  most  typical  representatives  of  the  primi- 
tive American  stock — the  Anglo-Saxons  who  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  preserved  the  purity  of  the  colonial  blood 
and  tiie  sinii)licity  of  colonial  ideals  amid  the.  fastnesses  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountains. 

"There  is  a  variety  of  schools  scattered  over  these  Southern 
highlands.  Some  are  undenominational;  others  are  main- 
tained by  the  various  leading  denominations;  all  are  Christian. 
In  a  word,  the  machinery  at  i)resent  exists  for  a  great,  and  almost 
for  a  complete,  education  of  the  new  generation  of  mountain 
young  peoj)le,  if  llie  funds  !>(>  forthcoming. 

"So  the  organization  elTected  at  Montreat  was  enlarged  to 
effect  a  nation-wide  movement.  It  wnsely  proposed  to  make  the 
Ellen  Wilson  Memorial  a  fund  which  could  be  used  for  sending 
selected  girls  and  boys  to  any  or  all  of  the  existing  schools,  that 
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tion will  be  asked  for  a  fund  to  educate 
the  mountain  rhildren  of  the  South. 


should    come    up    to    a    proper   standard,    without   respect   to 
denomination. 

"With  this  decided  upon,  consultation  was  held  with  the 
President  and  his  daughters.  The  view  of  the  family  is  exprest 
in  this  characteristic  letter: 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
August  25,  1914. 
My    dear    Mrs.    Hughes,  —  ]My    daughter    Margaret     has 
handed  me  your  kind  letter  of  August  15.     We  have  had  a  little 

family  conference,  and  I  Avant  to  say  for 
my  daughters  as  well  as  for  mj-self  how 
deeply  we  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
conference  you  held  at  Montreat,  and 
how  glad  I  am  to  make  the  suggestions 
you  ask  for.  ^ly  own  judgment  would 
be  that  it  would  be  best  to  raise  a  fund 
which  should  be  used  to  pay  the  way 
through  school  of  mountain  boys  and  girls 
— because  I  know  that  this  is  what  Mrs. 
Wilson  would  have  done  if  she  had  had 
the  means  and  opportunity.  She  was 
paying  for  the  education  of  several  herself, 
from  year  to  year. 

It  might  be  called  the  "Ellen  Wilson 
Fund  for  the  Christian  Education  of 
^lountain  Youth." 

I  can  not  say  how  much  I  am  touched 
by  this  action  of  the  ladies  concerned.  It 
gives  me  a  certain  kind  of  joy. 

Cordially  and  sincerelj'  yours, 
(Signed)     Woodrow  Wilson. 
Mrs.  B.  I.  Hughes,  Rome,  Ga. 

' '  Wisdom  was  shown  by  the  women  who 
planned  to  jmt  e\'ery  dollar  secured  into 
Ininian  life,  and  not  into  brick  and  mortar. 
They  designed  to  make  this  memorial, 
which  seems  destined  to  reach  vast  pro- 
portions, a  tie  to  bind  together  all  the 
churches  and  institutions  now  working  for 
the  common  objective  of  education  for  the 
mountaineers.  Incidentally,  the  memorial 
would  quicken  the  interest  of  the  whole 
nation  in  this  significant  backwater  of  the 
stream  of  national  life." 

^Ir.  Ellis  proceeds  to  survey  the 
sources  from  which  the  memorial  fund 
may  be  drawn,  and  the  emotions  that  may 
actuate  the  gifts: 


"Some  wealthy  givers  will  imdoubtedly 
welcome  the  fund  as  an  opportunity  to  invest  largely  in  life, 
without  the  necessity  for  perplexing  personal  investigation 
and  oversight,  assured  that  all  their  money  will  go  directly  to 
the  specified  purpose,  and  will  not  be  eaten  up  by  'expenses.' 

"Husbands  will  share  in  this  memorial  in  remembrance  of 
their  own  wives.  Parents  will  merge  the  memorials  to  their 
own  children  into  this  beneficent  project.  Scholarshiiis  will  be 
substituted  for  elaborate  gravestones.  Working  women  de- 
prived of  education  themselves  will  help  open  this  door  of 
opportunity  to  yoimg  people;  women's  clubs  will  make  the 
Ellen  Wilson  ]\iemorial  their  altruistic  object  for  the  year. 
Ladies'  Aid  Societies  and  other  church  organizations,  such  as 
Young  Peofjle's  Societies  and  Simday-school  classes,  will  share 
in  this  entirely  congenial  enterprise  of  honoring  Christian 
womanhood  by  doing  Christian  service.  Women  who  feel  that 
tliey  themselves  are  shut  off  from  the  main  currents  of  life, 
somewhat  as  tlie  mountain  folk,  will  give  of  their  carefully  saved 
dimes  and  dollars. 

"The  project  will  very  quickly  grip  the  American  inuigination, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  memorial  will  assume  proportions 
greater   than   any   other  ever  erected   anywhere   to   a   woman. 
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"If  tho  rom;intif  Amorifan  mind  can  but  pifturc  fli(>  emanci- 
pation that  is  to  como  straifihtway — for  th(>  fund  will  hogin  to 
operate  this  year— to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  girls  and  boys, 
there  will  ensue  a  flood  of  gifts.  These  possil)le  Lincolns,  male 
and  female,  whoso  lives  are  now  as  primitive  and  whose  charac- 
ters are  as  sturdy  as  those  in  tho  days  of  Boone  and  Crockett, 
await  only  the  magic  touch  of  education  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  larger  America  which  they  as  yet  know  not,  but  which  they 
have  been  strangely  prepared  to  serve  in  ways  still  unguessed. 

"And  so  shall  tho  fragrance  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson's  life 
be  diffused  throughout  the  land  for  generations  to  come." 


"IS  ENGLAND  WORTH  IT  ALL?" 

ONE  EVENT  of  the  war  that  has  not  called  forth  much 
comment,  especially  adversely,  is  the  recent  attack 
from  the  air  upon  the  undefended  German  city  of 
Karlsruhe.  Women  and  children,  as  in  most  of  similar  events, 
were  the  sole  sufferers,  and  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  the  mili- 
tary results.  The  moral  effect  of  giving  a  doctor  the  taste  of 
his  own  medicine  might  be  urged, 
tho  its  ethical  sanction  could  not 
be  stated  in  well-defined  terms. 
The  New  York  Sun ,  indeed,  utters 
a  strong  condemnation  of  this 
act  of  the  Allied  forces;  we  have 
not  j'et  received  the  verdict 
of  the  foreign  press.  Meantime 
Bishop  Frodsham,  of  Gloucester, 
England,  asks  in  the  Established- 
Church  organ.  The  Guardian 
(London),  if  "England  is  worth 
it  all."  The  "all"  he  refers  to  is 
not  so  much  the  appalling  loss  of 
life  entailed  in  the  vast  struggle 
as  "the  wholesale  fashion  with 
which  moral  and  social  conven- 
tions have  been  thrown  into  the 
discard."  This,  to  the  thought- 
ful mind,  he  declares,  is  appall- 
ing.    For — ■ 

"In  a  few  months  the  edifice 
of  Christian  civilization,  as  an 
international  relationship,  raised 
painfully  through  the  slow-pass- 
ing centuries,  has  crumbled  into 
dust.  The  collapse,  it  must  be 
acknow^ledged  with  sorrow,  is  a 
perfectly  rational  process.  If 
national  self-preservation  is  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  interest, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
self-preservation  will  dominate 
all  other  considerations.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  respect  for  in- 
ternational interests  is  the  truest 
national   wisdom,    but  none  the 

less  the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  such  a  platform  when  a  nation 
devoted  to  self-interest  is  convinced  that  disregard  of  inter- 
national interest  will  pay  better.  At  the  present  moment  in 
England  national  self-interest  is  not  regarded  as  the  dominat- 
ing objective.  But  how  much  longer  may  this  be  said?  A  cleav- 
age of  opinion  may  be  very  close  at  hand,  and  when  the  cleavage 
comes  the  bulk  of  opinion  in  England  may  be  thrown,  at  least 
at  first,  into  the  scales  of  self-preservation  as  being  the  most 
urgent  end  of  the  State.  No  thoughtful  man  can  avoid  seeing 
the  possibility  of  this  condition  of  affairs  arising,  and  arising 
quickly. 

"But  go  a  step  further.  Transpose  the  term  'Democratic 
Government'  for  the  word  Kultur,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
position  of  England  becomes  disagreeal)ly  like  that  of  Germany — 
that  is,  if  national  self-preservation  becomes  the  watchword  of 
the  English.  There  are  already  many  who  say  that  our  chief 
aim  is  to  conquer  the  enemy  by  any  means.  'Leave  morality 
alone  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.'  These  are  the  Avords  of 
an  Oxford  professor  quite  recently,  and  they  were  used  with 


some  h(>at.  Such  a  man,  if  prest  for  his  reasons,  would  r)robably 
argue  that  Christian  ideals  would  he  of  little  avail  if  the  (iermans 
conquered  tho  English.  He  would  not  hesitate  in  his  answtT  l<j 
the  question,  '  Is  England  worth  it  all?'  any  more  than  a  German 
would  h(>sitate  with  regard  to  his  own  form  of  the  question. 
The  Englishman  would  point  to  the  treasures  of  democra<'y 
as  England's  contribution  to  world-welfare,  and,  wn//«r('.v  mulandis, 
would  not  sink  below  the  conviction  (^xprest  bj^  a  German  apostio 
of  Kultur.  But  this  reasoning  would  seem  no  more  conclusive 
in  Germany  tlian  a  declaration  of  the  desirability  of  Kultur 
carries  conviction  in  England.  A  further  question  remains. 
What  would  the  world  think  of  either  conviction  if  lield  as  a 
product  of  national  self-preservation?  Who  can  answer  such  a 
question?  This  at  least  appears  to  be  clear,  tho  it  may  bo 
obscured  in  part  to-day  by  th(^  hot  smokf^  of  batth; — the  world 
would  have  to  consider  the  hideous  irony  of  the  treasures  of 
civilization,  whether  called  Democracy  or  Kullur,  being  upheld 
by  methods  of  barbarism." 

The  problem  is  not  simplified  when  it  is  exprest  in  terms  of 
national  life,  continues  the  Bishop.  Are  the  English,  he  asks, 
regarding  their  national  existence  as  the  will  to  serve  or  tho  will 

to  live,  and  he  continues: 


K.'^HLSRUHE   BO.MBARDED  BY  ALLY  AVL\TOHS  IN  HETALLVTION.  —  Cable. 

•.'  What  you  do  unto  the  least  of  these  you  do  unto  me." 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


■'(•^^/^/A^/ / ,  "Previously  we  were   content 

with  a  confusion  of  thought 
between  Christian  patriotism,  in 
which  the  idea  of  service  pre- 
dominated, and  self-regarding 
State-preservation,  in  which  ser- 
vice only  existed  in  a  subordinate 
fashion.  The  war  has  clarified 
our  ideas.  Germany,  with  an 
intellectual  honesty  that  should 
command  at  least  our  respect, 
has  faced  the  question  and  has 
'turned  down'  the  Christian 
ideal.  It  would  not  be  accurate 
to  say  that  'all  the  German 
j)eople  have  recognized  this  fact, 
or  that  as  a  people  they  have 
abandoned  consciously  Christian 
ideals.  On  the  contrary,  the 
large  majority  of  Germans  still 
call  themselves  Christian,  and, 
what  is  more,  do  so  in  honest 
belief.  There  exist  signs,  how- 
ever, that  popular  German 
thought  has  been  bemused  de- 
liberately upon  this  point.  Cer- 
tain leaders  have  not  scrupled  to 
use  Christian  terminology  for  a 
conception  of  the  j)urpose  of 
the  State  that  can  not  be  called 
Christian.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  Germany,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  has  held  itself  as  some- 
thing apart  from  and  superior  to 
the  individual  Germans  whom 
Germany  unites  and  represents. 
Germany  as  a  corporate  entity 
is  bound  by  no  law  save  that 
of  self-preservation.  Individual 
Germans,  on  the  contrary,  must 
subordinate  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  German  State. 
Christian  morality,  to  quote  General  von  Bernhardi,  is  applicable 
to  individual  Germans,  but  it  has  no  applicability  for  Germany. 
Germany  must  be  the  supreme  arbiter  of  its  own  moral  conduct 
and  sanctions.  But  in  preserving  itself,  Germany,  so  it  is  held, 
will  benefit  the  world  by  giving  to  mankind  the  German  system 
of  life  and  government  loosely  described  as  Kultur.  When  it 
has  received  this  great  benefit  the  world  will  forget  any  'regretta- 
ble' means  that  Germany  has  used.  'Priests  and  prophets' 
will  unite  in  blessing  the  treasure  given  to  mankind  without 
thouglit  of  the  cost.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  statement 
of  the  German  case  as  shown  in  their  own  contemporary  publica- 
tions. To  quote  a  recent  article  in  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung, 
'Between  Germany  and  England  the  rule  exists  that  might  goes 
before  right.' 

"With  such  a  clear-cut  definition  in  his  mind,  provided  he  had 
accepted  it  as  a  working  rule,  a  German  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  answering  the  question,  'Is  Germany  w-orth  it  all?'  'Yes,' 
he  would  reply,  'not  only  with  regard  to  Germans,  but  to  the 
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whole  world.'  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  answer  would 
not  carry  ronviction  outside  Germany,  nor  within  Germany 
among  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the  definition  that  the 
State  is  superior  to  all  law,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  the  moral 
law  has  no  meaning  for  nations. 

"Public  opinion  in  England  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  when 
it  must  choose  whether  England  is  to  take  as  its  definite  rule 
self-preservation  or  Christian  service.  Neither  can  Englishmen 
be  said  to  have  realized  at  all  clearly  anj-  conception  of  England 
as  something  apart  from  individual  Englishmen,  or  Scotchmen, 
or  Irishmen,  as  the  case  may  be.  Political  events,  with  the  ac- 
companj-ing  Aision  of  national  ser\-iee,  are  rapidly  marching 
forward  to  such  a  realization.  When  that  point  has  been 
reached,  then  the  choice  as  to  what  England  is  standing  for  will 
be  made  either  deliberately  or  by  a  policy  of  drift.  In  either 
case  the  effect  of  the  choice  will  be  momentous  both  for  England 
and  for  the  world." 


THROUGH  THE  SERVIAN  INFERNO 

THE  COMFORTING  WORD  reaches  us  that  the 
typhus  epidemic  in  Servia  is  considered  now  under 
control.  What  our  nurses  and  doctors  fought  with  and 
endured  during  the  process  of  conquering  this  ravaging  plague 
is  just  now  coming  to  our  knowledge.  The  martjTs  who  ga\e 
up  their  lives,  or  those  who  braved  death  in  the  clutches  of  the 
disease  itself,  have  been  made  knov\Ta  to  us,  but  of  the  six  sur- 
geons and  twelve  nurses  composing  the  first  Red-Cross  Units,  the 
Rev.  Lojal  L.  Wirt  gives  us  interesting  details  in  The  Coiigrc- 
galionalist  (Boston).  They  arrived  in  Servia  last  November 
fresh  from  service  in  our  American  hospitals,  "where  every 
convenience  and  life-saving  appliance  is  at  hand,"  and — 

"They  found  1,400  desperately  sick  and  wounded  men — 
Servian  soldiers  and  Austrian  prisoners.  These  had  been 
carried  to  two  dirty  tobacco- warehouses;  150  of  them  were 
lying  on  mattresses  (two  and  three  to  a  mattress).  The  rest 
were  on  the  reeking  floor — 1,400  men  in  stoic  silence,  suffering 
from  gunshot  wounds,  shrapnel,  and  bursting  shell.  Man\^  were 
without  portions  of  their  bodies;  all  wounds  were  infected,  not 
having  been  drest  since  the  first  rough  aid  on  the  battle-field  days 
since. 

"But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Lying  in  filth,  unattended  and 
half-starved,  germs  of  the  most  deadly  epidemics  were  appearing 
— smallpox,  diphtheria,  relapsing  fever,  typhoid,  and  typhus. 
Wounded  soldiers  from  the  battle-line  and  sick  soldiers  from 
the  barracks  were  tottering  into  the  tobacco-warehouses,  fifty, 
one  hundred,  and  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  day." 

Operations  could  not- be  performed  until  the  doctors  them- 
selves scrubbed  and  whitewashed  a  dirty  little  room  for  the 
purpose,  continues  this  eye-witness,  who  has  plenty  of  local 
color  to  give  to  his  story: 

"I  have  seen  the  hat  of  the  surgeon  assisting  at  the  first 
operation;  it  is  grimy  with  soot  and  dirty  water  which  dropt 
upon  them,  the  nurses  holding  smoky  lami)s  while  Dr.  Magruder 
tried  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  whose  foot  had  been  half  shot 
away  three  weeks  before,  the  bandage  not  ha\"ing  lieen  removed 
since.  It  was  into  this  avalanche  of  disease  and  suffering  that 
our  six  surgeons  and  twelve  nurses  entered  without  question  or 
thought  of  themselves. 

"The  conditions  of  that  pest-camp  can  not  be  told,  but  this 
can — that  not  one  of  those  twelve  women  and  six  men  faltered 
or  turned  liack.  With  a  laugh  tliat  was  nearer  a  sob,  they  rolled 
up  their  sleeves  and  bent  to  their  task,  making  a  hospital  out  of 
nothing,  classifying  the  unclassable,  sawing  up  bo.xes  for  splints, 
stoking  old  rustj^  boilers  to  secure  hot  water,  performing  miracles 
in  the  way  of  operations  and  cures. 

"They  were  engulfed;  they  were  overwhelmed.  Every 
nurse  became  a  'lady  of  the  lamp.'  They  were  cooks,  sisters, 
ministering  angels,  priests,  undertakers.  Mohammedans,  un- 
used to  honesty  or  sympathy  in  women,  reached  out  feeble  hands 
to  touch  their  garments.  Soldiers  cut  off  their  prized  buttons 
and  officers  their  stars  and  chevrons  that  they  might  press  them 
into  the  hand  that  cooled  their  brow  or  drest  the  grievous 
wound. 

"Our  girls  did  not  become  callous  in  the  ]iresence  of  sutTering 
or  rebellious  and  hard  midst  this  scourge  of  death.     They  had 


come  not  to  question,  but  to  help^not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.  And  they  did — they  and  their  brothers,  the 
doctors,  who  fought  with  them  and  for  them,  through  it  all, 
until  an  unseen  hand  reached  up  and  drew  them  down,  one 
by  one,  beside  their  patients.  It  was  not  the  work  and  the 
overwork  that  did  this,  but  the  dread  typhus,  a  disease  that 
carries  off  half  its  victims  and  is  spread  by  the  ever-present 
body-vermin.  It  was  introduced  h\  the  60,000  Austrian  prison- 
ers scattered  over  Servia,  one-half  of  whom  died  with  it. 

"Dr.  Lane  was  the  first  of  the  staff  to  go  down,  then  Dr. 
King.  Ten  of  the  twelve  nurses  followed  and  five  of  the  six 
phj-sicians.  Miss  Kriiger,  supervising  nurse,  had  pneumonia, 
I)leurisy,  and  typhus  in  succession.  Dr.  Magruder,  the  noble 
director  of  Unit  III.,  Dr.  Donnelly,  and  Dr.  Hodge,  after  a  gal- 
lant fight  for  their  alien  brothers,  laid  down  their  own  lives. 
Dr.  Butler,  director  of  Unit  II.,  has  so  far  escaped  the  disease 
and  is  still  at  liis  post.  His  two  colleagues  who  were  spared, 
the  nurses,  and  a  number  of  English  and  American  residents 
in  the  city  give  full  credit  for  their  recovery  to  the  skill,  the 
ceaseless  vigilance,  and  the  tender  care  of  this  heavily  burdened 
leader." 

While  Dr.  Butler  and  the  few  remaining  nurses  were  fighting 
for  the  lives  of  the  staff,  one  Servian  major  was  trying  to  care 
for  900  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Then  a  remarkable  thing 
happened: 

"Austrian  prisoners  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  nurse 
their  sick  captors,  nurse  them  through  diseases  far  more  deadly 
than  Servian  bullets.  Of  the  Austrian  prisoners  who  have 
survived  many  have  voluntarily  changed  their  poor  rags  for 
Servian  uniforms,  and  have  gone  back  to  fight  in  the  Servian 
ranks.  For  are  they  not  themselves  of  Slavic  blood?  I  have 
repeatedly  been  told  that  the  Austrian  soldiers  who  have  been 
drafted  into  the  ranks  from  the  southern  provinces  are  fighting 
but  half-heartedly  against  tluir  Balkan  kinsmen.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  fiery  patriotism  of  the  Servians. 

"The  Austrian  prisoners  receive  exactly  the  same  care  at 
the  hands  of  their  captors  that  the  Servian  soldiers  themselves 
receive,  whether  in  food  or  medical  attention.  As  one  officer 
put  it,  with  a  shrug,  'They  are  getting  the  best  there  is.'  That 
'best'  is  a  good  deal  better  now  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 

"As  soon  as  a  I'eport  of  the  unexpected  conditions  I  have 
described  was  cabled  to  Washington,  the  Red  Cross  hurried 
men  and  equipment  to  its  decimated  Units. 

'"Here,  then,  is  the  story  they  will  relate  to  .you  in  Rome  or 
Salonika,  or  wherever  Americans  meet  along  the  Mediterranean. 
Yet  it  is  only  one  of  many  splendid  revelations  of  licrsoiuil 
sacrifice  which  are  daily  being  made  in  the  interests  of  human 
brotherhood. 

"But,  you  will  say,  these  faced  unknown  dangers;  would 
they  have  volunteered  had  they  known  the  sacrifices  that 
awaited  them?  I  tliink  they  would.  As  I  write  I  can  look 
from  my  steamer-chair  into  the  faces  of  another  score  of  men 
and  women  of  the  same  high  calling  and  type  and  spirit. 

"After  less  than  a  month  at  home,  convalescing  from  typhus. 
Dr.  Lane  is  returning  to  "finish  his  work,'  as  he  says.  Not 
one  of  his  colleagues  or  nurses  is  without  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  and  dangers  ahead.  They  knew  it  all  when 
they  volunteered.     Yet  they  volunteered. 

"Why  do  part  go  to  Austria,  with  its  typhus-swept  trenches, 
and  part  to  Servia,  with  its  manifold  disease  and  want?  By 
ciiance?  No;  by  choice!  Through  a  desire  for  perfect  neu- 
trality, perfect  catholicity.  Who  are  the  Austrians  and  who 
are  the  Servians?  'Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of  this 
fold;   these  also  mu.st  1  bring.' 

"Yonder  sit  a  brother  and  sister — -missionaries — returning  to 
their  mission  on  the  Lower  Kongo,  a  mission  where  the  toll 
of  death  is  high.  They  have  just  been  telling  me  of  their  work 
and  of  their  eagerness  to  get  back,  full  of  happy  plans  for  en- 
larging service.  They  have  no  doubt  about  their  creed  or  their 
call  to  'go  preach.' 

"But  the  others — these  bonny  girls  and  manly  young  doctors 
— to  what  churches  do  they  b(4ong?  1  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  asked.  I  do  not  care.  I  only  know  they  too  have  been 
called,  called  to  'go  heal.'  to  heal  the  broken  in  body  and  the 
l)r()ken  in  spirit.  Is  it  not  a  ministry  worthy  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can blood  and  tradition?  Is  it  not  a  commission  caught  from 
the  example  of  the  Great  Physician  himself? 

"Many  give  gold;  many  give  golden  words;  lint  how  few 
give  themselves!  Here  is  a  contribution  to  international  good- 
will and  world-peace  that  must  be  more  effective  than  subtlest 
diplomacy  or  sixteen-inch  shells." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


IT  is  a  venturesome  poet  who  aspires  to 
winte  something  new  on  the  venerable 
theme  "absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder,"  especially  in  these  days  when  the 
premium  on  novelty  is  at  its  highest.  But 
Laurence  Housman  (in  the  following  poem, 
which  we  take  from  the  London  Natioyi) 
succeeds  extraordinarily  well  in  this  at- 
tempt. The  graceful  lines  may  perhaps 
seem  to  some  readers  to  be  a  little  too 
intellectual,  too  exquisite  in  phrasing,  to 
express  real  emotion.  But  restraint  is 
better  than  overemphasis,  and  passion 
may  be  strong  even  when  its  utterance  is 
delicate. 

SECOND  SIGHT 

By  Laukence  Housman 

Over  valley,  over  hill, 

Sun  and  shadow,  wind  and  dew: 
Ah,  how  lovers'  looks  can  still 

Meet  across  the  morning  view! 

Gazing  eastward,  there  I  find 

One  whose  westward  look  finds  me: 

Different  prospects  of  one  mind 
Make  the  east  and  west  agree. 

Hills  and  hollows,  ups  and  downs. 
Silver  meads  where  water  glides. 

Woodlands,  highways,  homesteads,  towns, 
Meet  as  one  from  parted  sides. 

That  my  far  is  now  your  near 

Tells  me  why  the  distance  charms; 

Grass  that  whispers  at  my  ear 
Folds  me  to  my  lover's  arm;;. 

That  my  near  lies  far  from  you. 

Shifts  the  barriers  of  sense; 
Love,  as  sunbeam  to  the  dew, 

Lightly  lifts  and  bears  me  hence. 

Hand  from  hand  so  far  apart, 
Severed  by  .such  lovely  things — 

All  the  more  I  feel  my  heart 

Mount  upon  the  morning's  wings. 

Mount  and  fly,  till,  like  a  mote, 

Off  it  dances  in  the  sun. 
To  your  breast,  ah!  let  it  float, 

Lover's  dust  when  day  is  done! 

So  within  that  heart  as  well. 
Inborn,  witliout  sound  or  word. 

Like  the  murmur  of  the  shell 

This  shall  make  its  meaning  heard: 

"Take  what  comes  from  me  to  tliee, 

O  sweet  lover,  O  fair  breast! 
This,  that  once  was  part  of  me, 

Being  thine  attains  its  rest. 

"Rest,  but  not  the  rest  of  sloth! 

Ratlier,  now,  with  fuller  power 
Destined  forth,  equipped  of  both. 

Luckier  voyager  from  that  hour. 

"Thus  with  service  day  by  day. 
That  which  once  was  only  mine 

Finds  through  thee  the  lietter  way — ■ 
Meets  its  mate  and  grows  divint>. 

"Being  thine!     Ah,  make  it  so! 

Surely  then  it  shall  not  fail — 
Faring  forth  shall  come  to  know 

Wider  seas  and  broader  sail. 

"TiU  in  lands  which  mutual  eyes 
Saw  not,  save  in  lovers'  dreams. 

This  shall  loose  its  merchandise, 

Harbored  round  by  native  streams." 


The  death  in  the  Dardanelles,  of  sun- 
stroke, of  Lieut.  Rupert  IJrooke,  many  of 
whose  poems  have  been  rcipi-jnted  in  these 
columns,  has  of  course  called  forth  much 
tributary  poetry.  From  the  Toronto 
Globe  we  take  a  sonnet  for  whi(!h  tlie  dead 
poet,  himself  a  distinguished  master  of 
the  sonnet,  would,  if  he  could  read  it,  be 
grateful.  The  author  makes  beautiful  use 
of  the  cause  of  Brooke's  death,  and  of  the 
place  of  his  burial — the  Island  of  Lemnos. 

RUPERT  BROOKE 

By  James  B.  Dollakd 

Slain  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  lo! 
The  well-beloved  of  the  Muses  lies 
On  Lemnos  Isle  'neatli  blue  and  classic  skies, 

And  hears  th'  ^gean  waters  ebb  and  flow: 

How   strange  his   beauteous  soul  should  choose 
to  go 
Out  from  its  body  in  this  hallowed  place. 
Where  Poesy,  and  Art's  undying  grace. 

Still  breathe,  and  Pipes  of  Pan  still  murmur  low! 

Here  shall  he  rest  untroubled,  knowing  well 
That  faithful  hearts  shall  hold  his  memory  dear. 

Moved  to  affection,  weak  words  can  not  tell 
By  his  short,  splendid  life,  that  knew  no  fear. 

Beloved  of  the  gods!     The  gods  have  ta'en 

Their  Ganymede  by  bright  Apollo  slain! 

Departing  from  our  usual  custom,  we 
printed  in  these  columns  not  long  ago  a 
poem  whose  authorship  was  in  question, 
with  the  hope  that  some  reader  could 
supply  the  missing  name.  Enlightenment 
was  not  long  in  coming,  for  many  readers 
recognized  it  at  once,  and  were  quick  to 
jog  the  memory  of  the  editor.  By  some 
strange  chance,  the  fact  that  Edwin 
Markham  was  the  author  of  this  noble 
sonnet  had  been  absent  from  our  memory, 
as  had  been  the  correct  title,  "The 
Wharves  of  Sleep,"  which  our  correspondent 
had  incorrectly  recalled  as  "The  Wharf 
of  Dreams."  We  thank  the  numerous 
readers  who  have  complied  with  our 
request  for  information  in  this  matter, 
and  give  below  the  sonnet  in  its  correct 
form.  Repetition  can  not  stale  the  charm 
of  poetry  so  beautiful  as  this.  It  ap- 
peared in  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  and 
Other  Poems"   (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 

THE  WHARVES  OF  SLEEP 

By  Edw^n  Markham 

Strange  wares  are  handled  on  the  wharves  of  sleep : 

Shadows  of  shadows  pass,  and  many  a  light 

Flashes  a  signal-flre  across  the  night; 

Barges  depart  whose  voiceless  steersmen  keep 

Their  way  without  a  star  upon  the  deep, 

And  from  lost  ships,  homing  with  ghostly  crews. 

Come  cries  of  incommunicable  news. 

While  cargoes  pile  the  piers  a  moonwhite  heap — 

Budgets  of  dream-dust,  merchandise  of  song. 
Wreckage  of  hope  and  packs  of  ancient  wrong, 
Nepenthes  gatliered  from  a  secret  strand, 
Fardels  of  heartache,  burdens  of  old  sins. 
Luggage  sent  down  from  dim  ancestral  inns. 
And  bales  of  fantasy  from  No-Man's  Land. 

As  the  devious  days  of  diplomacy,  in 
which  the  European  struggle  began,  fade 
further  and  further  away,  the  virulence 
that  they  engendered  gradually  works 
itself  out  of  the  better  current  verse.  In- 
stead of  ljTi(!s  of  loathing  there  appear 
now  and  again  delightful  song-pictures  of 


the  campaigns  and  of  tlic  soldier's  life. 
Always  a  friend  of  the  poets,  llic  London 
Salurday  Review  has  been  j)articularly 
rich  in  good  verse  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  a  recent  issue  contains  a  s!  ries 
of  i)0\verful  litth;  "Poems  of  the  New 
Armies,"  signed  only  with  the  initial  "S." 
There  is  a  touch  of  Kipling  about  them, 
and  occasionally  a  strong  reminder  of 
"A  Shropshire  Lad,"  but  they  are  original 
and  fresh,  nevertheless.  We  quote  four  of 
the  six. 

POEMS  OF  THE  NEW  ARMIES 

By  "S" 

I.— In  Training 

'I'lie  wind  is  cold  and  heavy 

And  storms  are  in  X\\v>  sky: 
Our  path  across  the  heather 

Goes  higher  and  more  high. 

To  right,  the  town  we  came  from, 

To  left,  blue  hills  and  sea: 
The  wind  is  growing  colder 

And  shivering  are  we. 

We  drag  with  stiffening  fingers 

Our  rifles  up  the  hill. 
The  path  is  steep  and  tangled 

But  leads  to  Flanders  still. 

II. — The  Old  Soldiers 

We  come  from  dock  and  shipyard,  we  come  from 

car  and  train. 
We  come  from  foreign  countries  to  slope  our  arms 

again. 
And  fornxing  foiirs  by  numbers  or  turning  to  the 

right. 
We're  learning  all  our  drill  again,  and  'tis  a  pretty 

sight. 
Our    names    are    all    unspoken,    our    regiments 

forgotten. 
For  some  of  us  were  pretty  bad  and  some  of  us 

were  rotten. 
And    some    will    misremember    what    once    they 

learned  with  pain 
And  hit  a  blooming  sergeant  and  go  to  clink  again. 

III. — On  Trek 

Under  a  gray  dawn  timidly  breaking 
Through  the  little  village  the  men  are  waking. 
Easing  their  stiff  limbs  and  rubbing  their  eyes; 
From  my  misted  window  I  watch  the  sun  rise. 
In  the  middle  of  the  village  a  fountain  stands. 
Round  it  the  men  sit,  wa.shing  their  red  hands. 
Slowly  the  light  grows,  we  call  the  roll  over. 
Bring  the  laggards  stumbling  from  their  warm 

cover. 
Slowly  the  company  gathers  all  together 
.And  the  men  and  the  officer  look  shyly  at  the 

weather. 
By  the  left,  quick  march!     Off  the  column  goes. 
All  through  the  village  all  tlie  windows  unclose: 
At  every  window  stands  a  child,  early  waking 
To  see  what  road  the  company  is  taking. 

I  v. — The  Farewell 

Farewell  to  rising  early,  now  comes  tlic  lying  late. 
And  long  on  the  parade-ground  my  comi)any  shall 

wait 
Before  I  come  to  join  it  on  mornings  cold  and  dark. 
And  no  more  shall  I  lead  it  across  the  rimy  park. 

The  men  shall  still  maneuver  in  sunshine  and  in 

rain, 
And  still  they  make  the  blunders  I  shaU  not  cluck 

again ; 
They'll  inarch  upon  the  highway  ui  weather  foul 

and  fair. 
And  talk  and  sing  with  laughter  and  I  shall  not  be 

there. 
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What 

RIBBON  DEtrmC  CREAM 

is — 

It  is  a  safe  and  sane  den- 
tifrice. 

It  has  a  chalk  base,  made 
by  ourselves  for  our  use 
only,  because  we  could 
find  no  commercial  chalk 
that  was  good  enough. 
The  chalk  which  we  make 
is  free  from  scratching 
insoluble  crystals. 


And  What  It 
IS  NOT- 

It  is  not  a  panacea.  It 
makes  no  exaggerated 
claims.  It  is  not ''druggy" 
in  taste  as  are  many  den- 
tifrices. 

Its  use  is  made  pleasant 
by  a  normal  flavor  that  is 
most  agreeable — a  highly 
desirable  feature,  because 
it  promotes  regularity  of 
use. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  denti- 
frice in  powder  form — Colgate's 
Dental  Powder  is  equally  to 
be  commended.  Colgate's 
Rince  Bouche  is  a  most  refresh- 
ing mouth  wash. 

Ribbon  Denial  Cream  is  sold^ 
rjerywliere  — ■  or   a  generous 
trial  size  sent  for  four  cents , 
tc   hose  who  address  Dept.  Y. 


coLO«re&.co. 


ESTABLISHED   1806 

199  FULTON  ST,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap- 
luxurious,  lasting,  refined 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

THE  CONQUEROR  OF  GALICIA 

S0:MEB0DY  has  said  that  this  is  "an 
old  man's  war,"  and  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  seems  proved  beyond  doubt 
when  the  ages  of  the  commanders  of  all 
the  nations  engaged  are  considered.  The 
young  men,  indeed,  are  paying  the  price  of 
war  with  their  lives,  health,  and  hai)pi- 
ness;  but  the  men  who  direct  their  sacri- 
fice and  determine  just  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  may  be  sacrificed  to 
gain  any  one  position  of  advantage  are 
nearly  all  middle-aged,  are  of  the  time  of 
hfe  that  some  would  not  hesitate  to  call 
old  age.  General  Joffre  is  seventy,  Kitche- 
ner and  French  are  over  sixty,  the  idolized 
von  Hindenburg  is  sixtj'-nine,  and  Itah's 
leader.  Count  Cadorna,  is  seventy.  Of 
the  two  German  generals  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Austro-German  forces  sweep- 
ing through  Galicia,  Linsingen  is  sixty-five, 
and  von  JMackensen  is  sixty-four. 

But  the  phrase  "old  man's  war"  can 
not  by  any  means  be  taken  to  imply  con- 
tempt or  reproach.  The  "old  men"  have 
already  done  deeds  that  will  imprint  their 
names  indelibly  on  the  scroll  of  history.  This 
is  singularly  true  of  von  ]Mackensen,who  won 
a  place  equal  to  von  Hindenburg's  niche  in 
the  German  Hall  of  Fame,  even  before  Lem- 
berg  fell  and  the  Russ  fled  in  utter  rout, 
and  all  that  without  any  advantage  on  his 
side  save  that  gained  bj'  his  own  efforts. 
He  has  won  his  way  from  obscurity  to 
I^rominence  with  no  help  save  such  recogni- 
tion as  was  the  just  reward  of  his  ability, 
lie  began  his  career  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  as  a  plain  "Mackensen,"  a  one-year 
volunteer,  the  son  of  a  country  squire  in 
Saxony.  After  the  war  he  reentered  the 
service,  and  since  then  has  gradually  made 
his  way  to  the  top  of  the  military  ladder. 
Of  his  early  service  in  the  field  we  are  told 
by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  that — 

On  August  5,  1870,  he  was  ordered  to 
take  a  small  detachment  of  hussars  and 
make  a  reconnaissance  in  the  direction 
of  Worth,  where  one  of  the  big  battles 
of  the  war  was  fought.  Mackensen  reached 
the  outskirts  and  found  that  a  bridge 
across  a  river  giving  access  to  the  village 
had  been  destroyed;  only  the  posts  were 
left  standing.  He  managed  to  crawl  from 
one  to  another  of  these  posts,  crept 
stealthily  into  the  village,  and  found  it 
filled  with  zouaves.  They  opened  fire  on 
the  intruder,  and  he  had  a  hard  time 
getting  back  over  the  river  and  into  his 
own  lines. 

At  Toury,  in  France,  on  Octol)er  .">,  1870. 
there  was  a  piece  of  scouting  to  be  done 
that  looked  like  certain  death  to  those  at- 
t('mi)ting  it.  Prince  Albrecht,  the  Prussian 
commander,  called  for  \olunt('('rs. 

Mackensen  stept  forward.  So  did  other 
daring  spirits.  Mackensen  was  placed  in 
command  of  four  of  them  and  set  off.  He 
got  within  the  French  lines  and  found  out 
what  was  wanted.  Then  the  five  men 
scattered  and  started  back. 

(Her   and    over   again    Mackensen    had 


to  hide  from  squads  of  French  soldiers, 
or  else  disarm  the  suspicions  of  peasants — 
once  he  did  this  by  covering  his  Prussian 
helmet  and  uttering  a  few  words  in  French 
to  a  group,  who  went  their  waj-  never  sus- 
pecting that  the}'  had  to  do  with  one  of 
the  invaders. 

But  after  a  while  the  youth's  elation 
at  having  escaped  so  many  dangers  got 
the  better  of  his  prudence  and,  meeting 
a  French  soldier,  he  shouted  "  Vive  la 
Prusse!"  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  and  dashed 
jxist.  The  Frenchman  fired,  other  French 
soldiers  appeared,  and  it  looked  as  if  it 
was  all  up  with  ]\Iackensen.  But  by 
furious  riding  he  got  away  and  burst  into 
the  Prussian  lines  Avith  his  precious  in- 
formation about  the  enemy,  after  he  had 
been  pretty  well  gi^en  up  for  lost.  Prince 
Albrecht  himself  stept  forward  to  meet 
him  and  exclaimed: 

"You  have  gi^en  an  example  to  your 
comrades  of  which  they  and  you  should 
be  proud."  The  daring  scout  was  then 
commanded  to  dine  at  the  Prince's  table, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  adventure  from  first  to  last  to  an 
admiring  group  of  his  superiors. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  received  the  Iron 
Cross. 

The  recklessness  of  his  youth  has  given 
place  to  an  imperturbable  firmness  and 
calm.  He  is  called  "the  sphinxlike," 
because  of  his  aversion  to  unnecessary 
conversation.  He  never  discusses  a  plan, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  until  it  is 
distinctly  outlined,  in  ever\-  detail  in  liis 
own  mind.  Then  he  is  willing  to  listen  to 
comment  and  criticism,  and  quick  to  make 
such  changes  as  the  opinions  of  his  sub- 
ordinates reveal  to  him  as  necessary. 
But  the  first  scheme  must  be  whollj'  his 
own,  and  to  this  in  the  main  he  adheres. 
Of  his  present  position  in  Germany  we 
read  in  The  Tribune: 

Altho  von  ^Mackensen  is  one  of  the  few 
German  officers  who  did  not  graduate 
from  the  War  College,  he  is  to-day  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  strategists  in 
the  German  Army.  He  is  a  master  of 
organization  and  concentration.  He  is 
quiet  and  unassuming,  and  many  stories 
are  told  in  Germany  about  his  democratic 
demeanor. 

During  the  Lodz  campaign  strict  orders 
had  been  issued  to  the  German  outposts 
to  allow  nobody  to  pass  their  lines  without 
a  special  pass  signed  by  General  Mackensen 
jjersonally.  While  he  and  several  of  his 
staff  officers  were  one  day  inspecting  the 
outposts  of  Mackensen's  army,  a  Bavarian 
trooper,  disregarding  the  coat  of  arins  on 
the  automobile  bearing  von  ]Mackensen, 
stopt  him  and  his  companions  at  rifle's 
point.  They  had  no  passports,  and  altho 
the  officers  in  General  Mackensen's  com- 
jiany  told  the  sentry  that  he  was  delay- 
ing the  commander-in-chief,  he  refused  to 
ignore  the  orders  which  had  been  issued 
to  him. 

'Von  Mackensen,  naturally  of  a  quiet,  ob- 
serving dis])osition,  said  nothing.  Finally 
he  sent  for  the  commander  of  the  outposts, 
who  ordered  the  sentry  to  let  the  distin- 
guished party  i)ass.  A  few  days  later  the 
simple  Ba\arian  was  aj)i)ointed  a  sergeant 
by  express  direction  of  General  Mackensen. 

These  and  similar  actions  have  endeai'ed 
him  to  his  soldiers.  They  adore  and 
swear    bv    him.     TJie    word    of    the    "old 
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man"  is  law.  His  judgmont  is  regardocl  as 
infallible.  During  the  early  stages  of  the 
light  around  Lowicz,  the  Gernmns  w(m-(> 
repulsed  with  great  losses.  The  soldiers 
never  murmured.  "It's  part  of  the  old 
man's  plan,"  they  said,  and  went  cheer- 
fully into  battle. 

Recently  he  has  received  a  monster 
petition  from  the  German  people  e.\press- 
ing  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  calling 
him  the  "Liberator  of  East  Prussia,"  as 
von  Hindenburg  was  called  before  him. 
The  Kaiser  is  quoted  as  declaring  that 
with  him  and  his  equally  celebrated 
confrere  leading  the  Eastern  operations  no 
Russian  can  ever  hope  to  set  foot  on 
German  soil.  He  has  been  the  target  of  a 
host  of  honors,  including  degrees  from  two 
universities.  Yet  with  it  all  he  remains  a 
simple,  hard-workin'g  soldier.  Of  this  The 
Public  Ledger  gives  proof: 

The  hussars  with  whom  he  made  the 
1870  campaign  are  his  first  love.  Tho  he 
has  risen  to  eminence  since  he  served  under 
their  banner,  he  nearly  always  wears  their 
uniform,  and  his  first  Iron  Cross,  won  for 
his  exploit  as  a  hussar  scout,  is  still  pinned 
to  that  uniform. 


HOW  JERRY  OF  THE  LION  HEART 
CAME  BACK 

PROBABLY  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
does  the  man  who  can  "come  back" 
receive  greater  honor  than  in  the  United 
States.  For  a  winner  to  fail,  and  then  to 
win  again  against  heavj-  odds,  lifts  him  to  a 
high  place  in  our  hearts.  We  are  sometimes 
harsh  in  our  judgment  of  the  loser,  but  we 
make  up  for  it  when  the  loser  tries  again 
and  succeeds.  So  it  was  that  the  excite- 
ment at  the  Baltusrol  golf  course  on  a 
recent  Friday  reached  a  high  pitch  and  a 
sincere  and  spontaneous  ovation  was  given 
our  greatest  golfer  of  the  year,  J6rome 
Dunstan  Travers.  One  of  a  handful  of 
amateurs  playing  among  professionals  of 
long  experience  and  seasoned  skill,  the  loser 
in  two  recent  championships,  and  consid- 
ered by  many  to  have  passed  his  prime,  be- 
sides playing  a  game  in  which  he  has  had 
practically  no  training  (for  medal  play,  as 
in  this  open  championship,  is  a  far  differ- 
ent game  from  match  play,  at  which 
Travers  is  a  past  master),  he  made  an 
enviable  record  for  himself  in  gaining,  by 
cool  head-work  and  persistently  steady 
play,  a  prize  already  popularly  awarded  to 
half  a  dozen  of  the  men  playing  against 
him.  Indeed,  until  the  second  day  of  play 
little  attention  was  paid  to  Travers. 
McNamara,  Barnes,  Louis  Tellier  were 
among  those  slated  to  ^\^n,  as  were 
McDonald,  of  Buffalo,  and  Brady,  of 
WoUaston,  the  real  winner  being  ob- 
scured bj-  a  number  of  low  scores  on  tho 
first  two  rounds.  It  was  only  on  the  third 
round  that  the  rumor  crept  about  that 
Travers  and  Brady  were  exhibiting  some 
consational  pla3%  and  the  gallery  began  to 


The  Choice  of  Tires 

THOUGH  men  often  indulge  their  fancy 
in  choice  of  cars,  purchase  of  tires  follows 
careful  investigation  and  comparison  and 
is  predicated  upon  fundamental  laws  of  trade 
— the  number  of  miles  you  get  for  the  price 
you  pay. 

This  is  because  tires  are  wholly  utilitarian. 
There  is  more  utility,  more  service  in  Ajax 
Tires,  and  the  makers'  claims  of  higher  in- 
built quality  are  backed  by  the  Ajax  written 
guarantee  of  5000  miles — a  guarantee  which 
has  endured  for  10  years. 

This  self-imposed  written  obligation  of  qual- 
ity is  your  protection,  guarding  the  long  life 
and  good  service  from  Ajax  Tires.  See  the 
Ajax  dealer  who  is  close  at  hand.  Decide 
now  to  equip  your  car  with  Ajax  Tires. 


Guaranteed 

{in  writing) 

000  MILES 

''While  others  arc  chinning  Quality 
we  are  guaranteeing  if" 

AJAX-GRIEB  RUBBER  COMPANY,  mc. 

1796-1798  Broadway,  New  York 


Branches  in  18  Leading  Cities 


Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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rHE  patriotism  that 
makes  a  man  fight 
for  his  country,  is  a  good 
quality.  But  patriotism, 
combined  with  the  good 
sense  to  keep  her  out  of  a 
fight,  is  better  yet. 


M^ 


J3^ 


'^t 


<y. 


NO  BITE"  in  a  tobacco  Is  a  good  qual- 
ity, but  "no  bite"  combined  with  a  full, 
rich  fragrance  and  natural  flavor  is  a  better 
quality.  It  is  that  combination  which  is 
making  VELVET  the  choice  of  an  ever- 
increasing  army  of  pipe  smokers. 

Into  VELVET  goes  the  pick  of  Kentucky's  fa- 
mous Burley  Tobacco.  This  Burley  is  cured  in  the 
natural  way — by  not  less  than  two  years'  patient 
ageing  in  wooden  casks.  When  the  tobacco  is 
taken  out  it  has  that  delightful  smoothness  so 
noticeable  in  VELVET,  which  age  gives. 

VELVET  is  naturally  good. 

^Igb  Send  a  2c  stamp  for 

.     ^^^^»i  Velvet  Joe's  book  — 

"Pipe  Philosophy." 


.,!-*f<" 


jic^<itt<iJnuiX&Jo£fuxo  Car. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Copyright,  igis 

lOc  Tins 

5c  Metal-lined  Bags 

One  Pound  Glass 
Humidors 


devote  its  whole  attention  to  the  amateur. 
Then  it  became  apparent  that  he  really  was 
coming  back,  or,  as  Grantland  Rice  de- 
scribed the  day's  achievement  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

The  laurel  that  faded  at  Sand\\^ch  and 
the  olive  that  withered  at  Ekwanok  grew 
green  and  abundant  again  at  Baltusrol 
yesterdaj'  when  Jerry  of  the  Lion  Heart 
finished  one  stroke  in  front  of  Tom  AIc- 
Xamara,  of  Boston,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  fine  career  along  the  Ancient  Green 
won  the  open  championship  of  his  country 
from  one  of  the  best  fields  that  ever  fought 
with  wood  and  iron. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  strokes 
were  all  that  Travers  needed  over  a  golf 
course  so  replete  with  bunkers,  traps,  and 
grass-grown  trouble  that  even  the  Ouimets, 
the  Hagens,  the  Xichollses,  and  the  Bradys 
were  forced  to  bow  to  a  landscape  so  scarred 
with  mounded  earth  and  sand-filled  troughs. 

Second  onlj'  to  the  miracle  of  Ouimet 
at  Brookline  two  years  agp  was  the 
miracle  of  Travers  yesterdaj',  as  he  stood 
upon  the  eighteenth  tee  and  slashed  his 
shot  240  yards  over  all  trouble  on  a  dead- 
line toward  the  flag.  He  needed  a  par  4 
to  win,  and  it  was  then  a  simple  achieve- 
ment to  mashie-pitch  his  red-flecked  ball 
to  the  green  and  drop  it  from  view  on  the 
second  putt. 

As  this  last  putt  "clucked"  into  the  cup 
and  on  Jerry's  worn  face  the  faintest 
flicker  of  a  smile  came  to  view,  there  is 
small  wonder  that  10,000  golf-lovers  rocked 
the  Jersey  hills  with  their  applause  as 
admiring  friends  carried  the  new  cham- 
pion up  the  hill  slope  from  the  green. 

For  Travers,  beaten  at  Sandwich  and 
Ekwanok,  had  not  only  come  back,  but 
had  come  back  over  a  new  road  unto  higher 
heights  than  he  had  ever  known. 

The  excitement  during  the  last  round 
had  been  at  its  highest.  There  were  many 
splendid  shots,  narrow  escapes,  and  daring 
recoveries  during  both  daj's  of  the  tourna- 
ment, but  none  had  quite  the  thrill  of  sus- 
pense that  Travers's  work  gave  the  crowd 
as  he  slowly  fought  his  way  to  the  fore 
and  held  it  in  spite  of  unlucky  chance  and 
accident.  The  first  nine  holes  built  up  the 
suspense  \\nth  steady,  faultless  work;  the 
latter  half  constituted  a  long-drawn-out 
I'ffort  to  hold  the  gain,  in  si)ite  of  the  in- 
evitable fluke  that  threatened  failure.  We 
are  given  a  lively  story  of  the  last  nine 
holes  of  the  match: 

They  were  in  many  ways  on  a  par  with 
Oiiimet's  famous  match  in  lOi;^,  when  he 
caught  Vardon  and  Kay  at  Brookline  for  a 
triple  tie.  It  was  at  the  tenth  hole  that 
Travers  reeled,  broke,  caught  his  nerve 
again  with  a  grip  of  steel,  and  won  the 
cliampionship.  Probably  no  man  will  ever 
see  tlie  like  of  play  such  as  this  hole 
de\elo])ed. 

This  tenth  liole  is  a  down-hill  affair  to 
an  island  green,  completely  moated,  312 
yards  from  tee  to  cup.  Travers  started 
hy  slicing  his  tee  shot  out  of  bounds. 
Unnerved  for  the  moment  by  this  unex- 
pected shock,  he  hooked  his  second  to  the 
high  grass  and  tangled  luulergrowth,  140 
yards  from  the  green.  A  pitch  that  was 
short  or  a  pitch  that  was  over  into  the 
muddy  wat(>r  meant  a  G  or  a  7  and  the  end 
of  Travers's  dream.     A  'i  still  left  him  in 
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the  fi^lif,  hilt-  only  on  the  rapged  edge. 
And  a  5  meant  great  golf — a  long  pitch 
from  trouble  and  two  putts. 

Then  followed  the  shot  that  won  the 
open  championship  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Taking  a  new  grip  upon  his 
nervous  system,  Jerry's  keen-bladed  mashie 
swished  into  the  heavy  grass,  and  up  from 
the  undergrowth  the  ball  rose,  looped 
gently,  and  dropt  for  a  short  roll  just  thirty 
inches  from  the  cup. 

It  was  the  one  shot  of  all  great  shots 
played  in  the  championship,  the  hardest 
to  play  at  the  most  critical  moment.  It 
was  the  Jerry  of  old  back  employing 
the  miraculous  when  the  miraculous  was 
needed.  One  putt,  and  after  two  missed 
shots  he  had  his  par  4,  halving  with  Brady, 
who  had  driven  straight,  approached  well, 
and  used  two  putts. 

The  championship  that  was  won  at  the 
tenth  was  saved  at  the  eleventh.  For  here 
again  Jerry  slipt  and  topped  his  tee  shot 
where  it  was  impossible  to  get  home  on  his 
second.  From  one  heavy  patch  of  high 
grass  he  played  short  of  the  green  to  an- 
other, and  his  third  shot  was  fifteen  feet 
beyond  the  cup.  It  was  up  to  the  putter 
here,  and  the  putter  responded  wath  its 
old-time  accuracy,  for  the  ball  dropt  in  for 
another  4. 

With  six  to  go  the  word  came  of  Mc- 
Namara's  undoubted  finish  in  298,  which 
meant  that  Travers  must  make  one  point 
on  par  in  one  of  the  half  dozen  holes  left. 
Par  on  these,  we  are  told,  is  3,  4,  5,  5,  4,  4, 
and  thus  were  they  beaten,  on  the  470- 
yard  fifteenth: 

A  straight  drive  and  a  long  iron  left  him 
within  ten  feet  of  the  green,  and  when  the 
chip  shot  rolled,  wavered,  and  curled  at 
last  within  two  feet  of  the  cup  the  Upper 
Montclair  golfer  was  on  the  verge  of  glory. 

A  long  drive  on  the  sixteenth  and  a  fine 
iron  put  all  trouble  behind  him  here  for  a 
simple  5.  A  long,  straight  drive  and  a  fine 
pitch  left  an  easy  4  at  the  seventeenth. 
One  more  4  and  he  had  done  his  work.  This 
last  hole  is  mostly  a  matter  of  the  tee  shot. 
There  is  trouble  to  the  left,  disaster  to  the 
right,  abiding  anguish  in  front. 

It  was  easy  to  see  here  that  Jerry  was 
tired,  that  the  strain  was  telling,  and  that 
he  must  take  his  hardest  grip  to  get  away 
this  one  needed  blow.  He  had  the  grip. 
The  ball  sailed  on  a  straight  line  240  yards 
away,  and  the  rest  was  as  simple  as  1 
plus  3.  He  had  three  strokes  to  go  forty 
yards  and  the  last  putt  was  less  than  two 
feet. 

Before  this  championship  Travers  re- 
marked one  day  that  he  would  rather 
finish  second  in  one  open  championship 
than  to  win  another  amateur  title.  "I 
believe,"  he  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  "that  I  can  play  this  course  over 
seventy-two  holes  in  303  strokes.  That 
might  finish  fifth." 

He  did  exactly  six  strokes  better,  and 
it  was  not  only  through  the  use  of  his 
putter,  but  through  exceptionally  fine  play 
with  wood  and  iron  that  put  him  out  in 
front.  In  fact,  he  missed  more  putts  than 
he  used  to  miss  in  the  old  days,  but  the 
rest  of  his  game  came  to  his  rescue. 

Travers  won  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  he  showed  ability  to  play  steady, 
consistent  golf;  secondly,  because  when  in 
trouble  he  showed  rare  ability  to  play  out. 
If  one  shot  failed  he  had  another  to  make 
good  the  deficit  and  close  the  gap. 

There  was  one  touch  at  the  finish  that 


The  Destroyer 
of  Steel 

Like  the  weight  of  an  extra  passenger,  fric- 
tion always  rides  with  you. 

It  drags  at  your  bearings.  It  lobs  you  of 
power.  It  wears  down  metal.  There  are  sev- 
eral thousand  piston-strokes  in  a  cylinder  for 
each  mile  the  car  runs. 

As  friction  can  never  be  entirely  overcome, 
it  is  imperative  then  tliat  you  use  the  best  pos- 
sible friction  reducing  oil  iov your  motor. 

Unless  the  body  of  your  oil  is  adapted  to 
your  motor  and  feed  system,  it  will  not  prop- 
erly distribute  between  the  moving  parts. 

That  is  certain. 

And,  unless  its  quality  or  lubricating  effi- 
ciency is  of  the  highest,  it  too  quickly  "wears 
out"  under  the  constant  rubbing  between  the 
moving  metal  surfaces. 

At  the  right  we  print  a  scientific  Chart  of 
Automobile  Recommendations.  This  Chart 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  the  motorist's 
standard  guide  to  correct  lubrication. 

The  body  of  the  oil  specified  for  your  car 
in  this  Chart  enables  it  to  feed  in  correct  quan- 
tities to  every  friction  point. 

After  it  reaches  these  friction  points,  '\Xsqual- 
i/y  assures  a  constant  and  proper  oil  cushion. 

That  oil  cushion  is  your  only  insurance 
against  premature  motor  wear. 

It  is  your  only  safeguard  against  the  noisy 
complaints  of  worn-down  metal  parts. 

If  you  want  to  make  certain  of  this  protec- 
tion, note  down  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils  specified  for  your  car.  Then  ask  for  that 
grade  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  the  partial  chart 
at  the  right,  send  for  the  complete  Chart  which 
embraces  585  makes  of  car. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  for  gasoline 
motor  lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
For    Electric    Vehicles   use    Gargoyle    Mobiloil 
"A"  for  motor  and  enclosed  .chains.     For  open  chains 
and  differential  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C." 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer, 
it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  information. 
kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

VACUUM    OIL    COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialist!  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  ev- 
ery class  of  machinery.  ObUinable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Domestic  Detroit  New  York  Philadelphia  Minneapolis 
Branches:    Boston    Chicago       Indianapolis   Pittsburgh 


Correct  Lubrication 

Explanation  :  In  tin-  Chart  li.l..\v.tl,.-  lelt^r  <,pposlt« 
tlic  rar  iii.li.-al.s  llic  fradi-  c,f  (iargi.vlc  MobilujU  lliat 
should  hrusccl.  f  c.rcxaiiiplp.  "A"  iiicansfJarKr.jhMo- 
I)ilnil "A"." A rc"nioaiis Gargoyle  Mohiloir'An'tir.'Vtc. 
Tlir  ipconimenclations  rover  all  iiiodrls  of  hotli  pl,a«- 
iirc    and  r.,iiinuTcial  vcliii'lps   unless  otherwise  ii.,ted. 


CARS 


Abbott  Detroit 

'••  •■     (8cyll 

Alco 

Auburn  (4  cyl)    .... 

■■       (6cyl| 

Autocar  (2  cyl.) 

■•       (4cyl.) 

Avery 

"   (Model  C)  iTon 

Quick 

Cadillac 

(Scyl).,., 

Cartcrcar 

Coin'l. . . 

Case. 

Chalmere 

Chandler 

Chase  (air) 

"     (water) 

Chesterfield  six 

Chevrolet 

Cole 

•■     (Scyl) 

Cunningham 

DcLiunay-Btllcvillc 

DclroitCT 

•■        (8  cyl)... 
Doagc 

E  M.  F 

Empire 

Fial 

Ford. . 

Franklin 

"        Com'l 

GarfordComl 

Grant 

H.iynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobilc 

(Model  20)|Arc 
I.  H.  C.  (air>.  . . , 
"         (water) . 
International .  .  . 

Intorstale 

Jackson  

Jcrtcry 

"      Com'l 

Kelly  SpringficM 
King 

■•     (S  cvl) 

"     Com'l 

Kissel  Kar 

"    Com'l 

"     (M«lel  4S) 

Kline  Kar 

Kno.\ 

Locomobile 

Lojicr 

Mack 

",    (Models) 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

(23-70  Series) 

Metz 

Milchell 

Molinc 

••      KiiiKht 

Moon  (4  cyl,) 

"      (6cyl,)  ., 

National 

Oakland 

Oldsinobilc 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige 

'■      (6cyl) 

Pathfinder 

Peerless  

Pierce  Arrow 

Com'l . . 

Pope  Harford 

Premier 

Rambler 

ReRal 

Renault 

Rco 

s.  0.  y 

Saxoii 

Scldcn 

Simplex 

Steams 

'•        Knicht 

'•  (Light  4) 

Stevens  Duryea 

Stoddard- Da  >t on    .  . 
•    Knight 

Studebaker 

Stuti  .  - 

Velie  (4  cvl.) 

•*      <6cyi,) 

White 

Willys  Kmght   

"      Utility       ... 
Winton 
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Arc 


Arc, 


.Arc.,' 


Arc  Arc 
A    Arc 


Arc  Urc 
A    Arc 


Arc  Arc 
B      A 

Arc  lArc 
.Arc  Arc 


Arc  Arc. 
Arc  Arc  .lArc. 


Arc  Ai 


Arc. 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 

Src. 
...rr. 


A    Arc 
Arc  Arc 


A  lArc. 
Arc  'Arc. 
Arc  JArc. 

A  \A 
.ArcWrc 


Arc  'Arc. 
A  i.Arc. 
Arc  Are. 


A  Lai. 

aTe 

A      A 

A  lArc 
Arc  'Arc 
A  lArc 


.Arc  [Arc. 
.Arc  Air 
Arc  .Arc 


Urc. 

c.Urc. 

c  'Are. 


A 
Arc 

Arc  [Are. 

u  fa 

Arc  [Arc. 
re. 


Arc  Arc. 
B     A 
E      E 
A      A 


Arc. 
Arc. 
,Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc, 

A 
Arc 

A 

E 

e' 

A 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 


A    lArc 
A 


A      A 

Arc  '.Arc, 
Arc  |.Arc. 

A  jArc 
Arc  Arc. 
Arc  .Arc. 
Arc  Urc 

A    Arc. 

A  Arc. 
.Arc  At^. 


Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc.  Arc. 
A    Arc 


Arc. 
E 


A 

Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
A 
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3 A  Gra/lfx  S^ixSh 
uith  CluicgAa/iAiCj Feature 


With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  the 
kind  of  pictures  you  have  ahvays  wanted 
— snapshots  in  the  shade  or  even  indoors, 
landscapes,  portraits  and  speed  pictures. 

With  the  Graflex  there  is  no  uncertainty. 
A  glance  in  the  focusing  hood  shows  the 
image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will  appear 
in  the  finished  picture,  and  the  image  re- 
mains brilliantly  visible  up  to  the  instant 
of  exposure.  There  is  neither  focusing 
scale  nor  finder.  Graflex  Camera?  are  all 
fitted  with  the  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter, 
giving  exposures  of  any  duration  from 
"time"  to  1-lOOOth  of  a  second. 

Our  64-page  illustrated  cataiOg  tells  why  the 
Graflex  Camera  is  best  for  your  work. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 


Folmer  &  Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

at  cost  of  less  than  |i  cent  an  hour, 
anywhere,  without  electricity,  springs 
or  batteries.  Superb  construction.  12- 
inch  blades.  Adjustable  roller  bearing. 
Reliable.    .V  proved  comfort.     Prompt 

<''^"^-'=^'-    Keep  Cool 

Hrtip  for  prifc  and  froo  rlrciilar 

Uke  Brecu  Motor,  1 11  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becoines 
plain  to  the  man    or   woman  who   investigates. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.     $1,000,000  in 

mm^^^^^^^tmmm^^^^^    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  WashiDgton,  D. C. 


Cool,  Delicious 
Luncheons 

— kept  fresh  in  this  refrigerator 
basket — can  be  packed,  carried 
any  distance  and  enjoyed  with  a 
relish.  The  nickel-plated,  tin- 
lined  ice  compartment  in  a 

Refrigerator  Basket 

insures  the  hungry  motor- 
ist, sailor  or  fisherman  a 
temptingly  cool,  fresh  lunch. 
Keeps  both  cold  and  clean. 
Protected  from  dust,  germs, 
and  insects.  Does  not  drip. 
Write  for  folder  P  illustrating 
basket  in  detail.  (lo) 

lURMXiTON  H.OTKF.TK  BAS- 
I  KET  CO,.   Riirllngton  S,>V.,  lona 


Toiiiirnii 
R:iskct 

Rattan,  fin- 
islied  depp  for- 
k's! green  ;lined 
with  non-rust- 
aU}o  nieltel- 
]>lat«.  Bta.«s  or 
nielicl  trilll- 
IllillSS. 


might  be  recorded.  As  the  crowd  swarmed 
for  him  with  a  wild  cheer  and  picked  him 
up,  he  handed  his  putter,  companion  of 
eleven  years,  to  a  friend  before  it  might 
be  broken.  "Save  that,"  he  said,  "and  I 
don't  care  what  happens." 

We  wouldn't  care,  either,  if  we  coidd 
lead  the  field  that  fought  at  Baltusrol  and 
stand  out  as  the  open  champion  of  a 
country  that  is  on  the  edge  of  golf  dementia. 


THE  HERO  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

TV'AXSAS  CITY  has  no  monopoly  on 
-^^  this  hero.  Portland,  ISIaine,  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  many  and  many  a 
small  and  large  community  between  them, 
all  can  boast  a  similar  honor.  They  rarely 
do,  however.  His  heroism  is  not  the  sort 
to  illuminate  head-lines  or  inspire  deathless 
song,  for  he  is  only  the  Hero  of  Good 
Humor,  who  meets  good  fortune  and  bad 
with  a  smile  or  a  shrug,  and  who  goes 
trudging  on  to  the  front,  a  little  wistful, 
perhaps,  but  undismayed.  Various  nation- 
alities have  to  own  up  to  this  type  of  hero; 
he  is  not  indigenous  to  any  particular  clime. 
The  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Slar  has  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  him  in  that  citj', 
and  describes  him  for  us,  in  case  we  are 
not  familiar  with  him  in  his  American 
aspect: 

The  hero  here  sung  did  not  go  down 
on  the  Lusilania.  He  never  went  in  for 
ocean  travel,  or  much  travel  of  any  kind. 
He  makes  the  trip  down-town  every 
morning  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  street- 
car, usually  supporting  another  fellow 
citizen  on  one  of  his  feet.  When  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a  jitney  he  sits 
comfortably  in  his  luxurious  seat,  takes  his 
hat  off,  lets  the  breeze  toss  his  hair,  and 
says  happily  to  his  neighbor  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  morning,  that  the  green  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  make  him  want  to  sing, 
and  that  Kansas  City  is  the  finest  town 
in  the  world,  by  George! 

He  gets  up  with  the  sun  these  spring 
mornings  and  while  his  fellow  hero  is 
making  the  bacon  brown  with  one  hand 
and  washing  Susie's  face  with  the  other 
he  goes  out  and  paints  some  more  on  the 
back  fence.  He  says  to  himself,  as  he  sur- 
A  eys  the  work,  that  next  year  he'll  surprize 
the  other  hero  with  a  hedge 

At  breakfast  the  hero  behind  the  coffee- 
pot says  she's  going  to  issue  an  order, 
and,  what's  more,  she  wants  it  obeyed.  He 
pretends  to  be  awfully  scared,  but  saj's 
shoot  away,  who's  afraid?  She  says  the 
order  is  that  he  go  straight  dowij  to  the 
store  after  he  gets  out  from  work  and  buy 
himself  one  of  those  straw  hats  advertised. 
He  says  pooh,  that  one  up  in  the  attic  is 
good  enough  for  another  summer.  She 
says  it  isn't  any  such  thing.  It's  been 
cleaned  and  cleaned,  and  the  brim  has 
been  trimmed  and  trimmed,  and  she  doesn't 
propose  to  have  him  going  around  looking 
hke  a  fright. 

He  says  he'd  rather  spend  the  money  to 
get  John  a  new — 

She  says,  stop  right  there.  John  has 
got  a  new  hat  and  when  he  sees  it  he'll  say 
it  came  right  out  of  the  factory.  She  made 
it  over  from  last  year,  changed  the  shape 
of  the  brim,  and  put  a  bright  new  ribbon 
on  it.  He  says  if  that  is  so  then  he  will 
issue  an  order.    She  shall  take  the  money 
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she  saved  on  John's  hat  and  march  right 
down-town  and  buy  herself  some  white 
shoes  to  go  to  Swope  Park  in.  As  for  him, 
he  is  not  going  to  sit  there  and  be  bossed. 

And  so  the  endless  warfare  goes  on,  self- 
denial  pitted  good-humoredly  against  self- 
denial.  True,  the  hero-lady  has  somewhat 
the  advantage,  left  alone  in  the  house  all 
day,  with  plenty  of  time  to  think  up 
schemes,  and  plenty  of  material  for  42-cm. 
self-denial  all  about  her,  but,  as  the  editor 
goes  on  to  remark,  the  man.  does  not  fall 
far  behind : 

Down  at  the  office  he  eats  his  lunch 
at  his  desk  and  says,  holding  up  his  cake, 
that  if  there's  any  woman  in  the  world 
who  can  dash  off  a  better  piece  of  frosting 
than  that  he'd  like  to  see  her  perform. 
Then  he  brushes  up  the  crumbs  and  puts 
them  out  on  the  fire-escape  for  the  pigeons, 
and  says  those  birds  are  getting  to  be  a 
blamed  nuisance,  but  they  have  got  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  him  for  a  feed,  and  what 
in  the  world  can  he  do? 

He  buys  his  paper  going  home  and  folds 
it  against  the  back  of  the  man  in  front 
of  him  while  he  tries  to  read  the  ball 
scores.  Then  he  reads  the  war-news 
and  says  those  soldiers  over  there  are 
real  heroes,  giving  up  everything  to  duty 
the  way  they  do.  He  wishes  he  was  as 
good  a  man  as  any  one  of  them,  but  knows 
blamed  well  if  they  put  him  in  the  trenches 
he  would  prove  a  coward  and  run  away. 


VERNAL  VAGARIES 

WE  haven't  yet  felt  the  vibrations  of 
the  leaden  earthquake  across  the 
ocean,  but  there  are  some  who  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  blame  our  curious  weather- 
experiences  this  spring  and  summer  to  the 
Eiiropean  War.  Whether  we  are  to  blame 
the  German  drive  through  Galicia  for  our 
chiUs,  or  the  storming  of  Hill  666  for  our 
colds  and  grippe,  or  whether  submarine 
activities  are  responsible  for  the  heavy 
downfalls  that  we  have  patiently  pretended 
were  belated  April  showers,  no  man  can 
definitely  say.  In  our  resentment  we  have 
sought  some  cause  for  the  evils  we  have 
suffered  in  the  name  of  weather,  and  have 
found  none.  None,  that  is,  of  which  we 
are  all  convinced.  Of  the  few  who  have 
settled  the  blame  definitely,  the  New 
York  Sun  follows  the  traditional  course  and 
blames  it  on  the  President.  Everything 
else  is  blamed  on  the  President,  why  not 
the  weather?  The  Suns  arguments  are 
specious,  and  its  logic,  like  all  logic,  is 
incontrovertible.     As  we  read: 

"Summer  begins,"  the  Old  Farmer  in- 
forms us,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
abandon  neutrality,  to  speak  frankly  to 
Woodrow  Wilson,  his  subordinates  David 
Franklin  ■  Houston  and  James  Scarr.  If 
they  believe,  because  a  tortured  and  abused 
people  has  maintained  an  outward  calm, 
refrained  from  violence,  and  kept  silence 
diu-ing  the  progress  of  the  disgraceful 
spring  just  closed,  it  meekly  submits  to 
their  abuse  of  authority,  they  are  in  deep 
and  dangerous  error.  If  they  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  they  can  continue  un- 


"Yes,  you  can  smoke,  but — 

"  You've  got  to  smoke  mild  cigars !  ' 

The  doctor  Is  right.  And  he  might  vs^ell  go  a  step 
further  and  say  "smoke  the  Girard.''  In  fact  many 
physicians  do  say  this.    And  they  smoke  it  themselves. 

The 

Girard  Cigar 

Never  gets  on   your  nerves 

It  is  mellowed  by  age  alone. 

It  has  the  mild  delightful  tropic  quality  w^hich  you 
find  only  in  genuine  Cuban-grown  tobacco.  And  you 
can  enjoy  it  to  the  full  v^ith  no  unpleasant  results.  No 
irritation.     No  depressing  reaction. 

Smoke  all  the  Girards  you  want  to  and  you  still  retain 
fj^^    the  clear  head   and    steady   nerves  w^hich  a  man  must 
have  for  business  success  today. 

Ask  the  nearest  Girard  dealer. 

He  will  tell  you  that  this  is  in  every  sense  a  quality 
cigar ;  made  of  real  Havana  leaf,  properly  matured, 
scientifically  blended,  reliable  and  uniform — in  short, 
honest  value  for  ^our  money.  / 

We  take  back  any  part  of  the  dealer's  purchase.      / 

We  authorize  him  to  do  the  same  by  you.  / 

You  never  knew  a  cigar  like  the  Girard.  / 

Give  it  at  least  a  trial.     Insist  on  it.  ^  / 

1 4  sizes,  1  Oc  straight  and  up.  ^^/ 

^  /      Check     the 
OUR     OFFER  ^"Z    shape  you 

Simply  mail  us—  ■•C^        prefer. 

$1.00  for  10— 10c  Girards  ^y 

$2.50  for  25— 10c  Girards  -<^   y--        "Broker"  ^ 

$5.00for  50— 10c  Girards  y     ^■---miii£h_Perfecto_^ 

(If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.)         ^y     "Mariner" ! 

^  f       1  /-^  •  1  ^J       ^        SV*  inch  Panetela  1 

Smoke    five    of    tfiese    Girard         Of 

cigars  and   if  you  are  not  satis-  «  /  ^ "Founder" 1 

tied  return  the  remamder  and        ,^  '  ^       sinch  uondrei         J 

we    will     refund    all    your        ^.  r-\.    \  .\.      \  t 

yv  '  ^  "^"^  °'  ^°^  prefer, 

money.  ^S/  Light.  Medium.  Dark. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf  /       j^^^^ 

.       ..                       Philadelphia                       / 
The     Broker"  Established  1 87 1  /         Address 

Actualsize.     10c  ^  Dealer's  Name 

>•  


GIRARt) 
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Putting  the  "Eat" 
in  Whole  Wheat 

THE  whole  wheat  grain  is 
without  doubt  the  most 
perfect  food  given  to  man. 
But  you  don't  want  to  eat  raw 
wheat — it  would  be  imperfectly 
digested  if  you  did  eat  it.  Whole 
wheat  bread  made  of  so-called 
"whole  wheat  flour"  is  not  much 
better.  It  serves  to  stimulate 
peristalsis  (bowel  exercise),  but 
the  body  gets  little  or  no  nutri- 
ment from  it.  All  the  nutritive 
elements  in  the  whole  wheat 
grain  are  supplied  in  a  digest- 
ible form  in 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

It  is  the  whole  wheat  steam-cooked, 
shredded  and  baked.  It  not  only  sup- 
phes  all  the  body  building  elements  of 
the  whole  wheat  in  a  digestible  form,  but 
presents  the  bran-coat  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stimulate  bowel  movement  with- 
out irritating  the  intestines.  It  is  the 
shredding  process  that  put  the  "Eat" 
in  Shredded  Wheat.  Try  one  or  more 
of  these  crisp,  delicious  little  loaves  of 
baked  wheat  for  breakfast  with  milk 
or  cream. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thinR  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  t)ring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Ciet  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLOUR. 

For 

Diabetes 


ApprovprJ    by  Council   on    Phar- 
macy and   Chemistry  of  American 
McdicalAssociation.  Restiltof  twenty 
years'  spccializinR  in  Diabetes  by  prom- 
inent physician.    Starch-poor  and  exceed- 
ingly palatable.    This  is  a  new.  an  improved,  a 
thoroughly  prm'en  flour.     Its  base  is  the  Soya 
Bean  instead  of  the  usual  grains,  wheat,  barley,  oats.  etc. 
Foods  made  from  Hepco  Flour  are  delicious.    You  can 
eat  safely  and  with  enjoyment.     Write  for  further  informa- 
tion, prices  and  baking  recipes.    Booklet  Y. 

WAUKESHA    HEALTH    PRODUCTS  ~CO.~  Inc. 

131  Grand  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  U.  8.  A. 
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rebuked  and  unpunished  to  dispense  the 
grade  of  weather  with  which  they  have 
afflicted  us,  they  are  mistaken. 

We  recognize  that  economy  in  national 
expenditure  is  essential  at  this  time,  but 
mean  parsimony  which  refuses  to  Ameri- 
cans the  skies  and  temperatures  that  are 
their  birthright  will  not  be  endured.  The 
man  Wilson  may  attempt  to  plead  that  he 
can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
Houston  and  Scarr,  that  he  is  but  a  lowly 
clerk.  Such  evasions  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  fact  is  that  these  three,  conspiring 
together,  have  worked  off  on  their  fellow 
citizens  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  bad 
weather  that  were  rejected  and  withheld 
from  circulation  by  the  administrations  of 
Taft,  of  Roosevelt,  and  of  ^IcKinley.  Old, 
shopworn,  vicious,  and  perverted  weather; 
treacherous,  degenerate,  grossly  misshapen, 
defaced  weather;  weather  of  ignoble  ante- 
cedents, of  the  vilest  habits;  experi- 
mental weather;  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
of  weather  that  patriotic  administrators 
in  the  past  have  wisely  banned  and  con- 
demned, these  allies  for  discomfort  have 
resurrected  and  let  loose  upon  us.  They 
have  impudently  issued  it  without  even 
dusting  it  or  revarnishing  it ;  and  they  have 
taken  the  good  nature  of  the  public  for  su- 
pineness,  chuckling  no  doubt,  as  they  worked 
off  the  villainous  wares,  at  the  weakness  of 
a  community  which  they  wrongly  conceived 
too  ignorant  and  too  besotted  in  amiability 
to  resent  their  conduct. 

For  the  last  daj-  of  spring,  Wilson, 
Houston,  and  Scarr  in  their  corporate 
capacity  of  weather -purvej'ors  did  fairly 
well.  June  21  was  a  sample  of  acceptable, 
tho  not  of  perfect,  weather.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  best  a  Democratic  administration 
can  do.  We  do  not  complain  of  it.  But 
we  warn  Mr.  Wilson  and  JNIr.  Houston 
and  Mr.  Scarr  that  it  represented  not 
the  maximum  of  our  expectation,  but  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  our  demands;  and 
if  they  do  not  live  up  to  it  in  future  deliv- 
eries, abandoning  the  disreputable  and 
disgraceful  practises  they  have  recently  in- 
dulged in,  they  maj^  prepare  themselves 
for  the  just  vengeance  of  an  infuriated 
populace. 

Those  who  have  found  no  definite 
culprit  to  blame  for  the  weather  have  been 
compelled  to  dree  their  weird  with  the 
slight  solace  of  loud  complaint.  Among 
this  number  William  Allan,  White,  speaking 
for  the  Middle  West,  turns  to  poesy  for  his 
consolation  and,  in  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
utters  the  following  singular  stanzas: 


O  the  com  is  on  the  bhnk 

And  the  wheat  is  full  of  rust. 
The  alfalfa's  turning  pink 

And  the  creek's  about  to  bust 
Out  on  the  plains. 
()  the  oats  is  out  of  sight 

In  the  water,  and  the  beans 
Are  blown  higher'n  a  kite 

By  the  passing  submarines. 
And  still  it  rains! 

II 
Wow  I  it  rains 
On  the  panes — 

Pitchforks,  razors,  and  chilblains. 
Colored  infants  and  remains 
Of  cats  and  dogs  and  aeroplanes! 
And  it  roars 
While  it  pours 

As  the  farmer  does  his  chores 
In  diving-bells,  and  bores 
Postholes  in  the  atmosphere 
To  find  his  gates  and  doors. 


Comfortable 
Outdoor 
Meals 


Send   for 
Circulars 

Moats  Folding  Camp 

Stoves    and    Auto   Kitchenettes 

Get  in  line  with  the  multitude  of  other  auto  tourists 
and  campers  who  are  enjoying  the  pleasure  and  economy 
connected  with  the  use  of 
these  clever  little  camp 
cookers  and  Kitchenettes. 
They're  immenseb'  popu- 
lar— indorsements  pour  in 
from  every  quarter. 

TAKE  YOUR  HOTEL 
WITH  YOU 

Cut  your  food  cost  by  using 
one  of  these  hnely  finished, 
all-steel  outfits,  quickly  set 
up.  Stoves  fold  into  small, 
compact  carrying  case, cook- 
ing utensils  inside.  Hot 
Flame,  Wind-proof,  Safe.  3 
sizes,  one  with  oven,  in- 
cluded in  Kitchenette  outfit 
or  sold  separately  equipped. 
Kitchenette  contains  dishes, 
silverware,  and  stove.  2,  4 
and  6  party  sizes.  Has 
folding  table.    Rides  on  running-board. 

WR  TTF     im   at  once  for  new  circulars.    Besides 
''  *^*  *  *-•     *-''-'    writing  us.  inquire  of  your  dealer — 

he  ma\'  have  our  goods.     Dealers  and  Agents  W'anted. 

PRENTISS-WABERS  MFG.  CO. 

34  Island  Avenue,         Grand  Rapids,  WISCONSIN 


lifflif^ill 

ALWAYS       FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WMOLESOME 
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VITTEL 

GRANDE  SOURCE 

French  Natural  Mineral  Water 

Its  virtues  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism,    gout  and    kidney 
troubles    have  won   it  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment  (Ministerial   Decree, 
Dec.  29th,  1903). 
Vittel   Grande   Source  is    pre- 
scribed in  their  daily  practice  by 
the  physicians  of  France 
and  by  many  noted  Amer- 
ican practitioners. 
Yearly  sale  exceeds  1 1 ,000,000 
bottles. 

Bottled  at  the  Spring  at  Vittel 
(Vosges    Mt's.),    France,  in 
(juarts,pints  and 
splits. 
Write  for  Booklet 


Edward  Lassere 

V.  S.  Aeent 

400  M'est  23cl  .Street 

Xcw  York 


I 
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III 

O  it's  grand  to  be  a  farmer  and  to  poke;  'round  in  an 

ark. 
To  fare  fortli  to  feed  tlio  chickens  in  a  stanch 
seaworthy  bark; 
O  it's  fine  to  be  a  farmer 

And  grow  goose- webs  on  your  feet, 
And  to  buckle  on  your  armor 

And  swim  out  to  cut  tlic  wlieat. 
O  the  mermaids  in  the  kafir 

And  tlie  seacows  in  tlie  dell, 
All  the  joys  that  make  a  salve  for 
What  would  otherwise  be  hell. 
And  now  the  drought  is  broken,  let's  be  joyful  in 

our  gains, 
Let's  kyoodle,  wlioop,  and  holler  for  these  million- 
dollar  rains! 


TRICKS  OF  THE  WAR-TRADE 

THE  ethics  of  the  ambush  has  never 
been  very  thoroughly  thrashed  out, 
and  just  how  far  one  adversary  in  a 
struggle  may  go,  to  win  by  deceit  over 
the  other,  is  a  question  that  invariably 
arouses  ill-feeling  on  both  sides.  A  boxer 
may  feint,  but  he  may  not  wear  a  horse- 
shoe in  his  glove.  A  general  may  send 
spies  out  in  the  uniform  of  his  opponents, 
but  he  may  not  advance  under  the  white 
flag  and  attack  the  foe.  The  present  war 
has  brought  out  even  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  tricks  and  stratagems, 
concerning  some  of  which  dispute  still 
rages.  But  their  inventors  are  only  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients, 
who  crept  within  the  walls  of  Troy  inside 
the  Trojan  Horse.  The  Trojan-Horse 
idea,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  a  direct 
descendant  in  this  war.  The  mantle  of 
superior  wiliness  worn  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  "  Iliad  "  falls  gracefully  upon  German 
shoulders.  The  story  is  told  by  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

Hoping  to  reduce  the  number  of  French 
infantrymen  that  barred  their  advance,  the 
Germans  built  a  dummy  horse  and  in  it 
concealed  a  sniper.  Armed  with  a  power- 
ful rifle,  this  son  of  the  Fatherland  picked 
off  quite  a  few  of  the  enemy  before  the 
latter  came  to  realize  that  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  the  animal.  A 
machine  gun  was  trained  on  the  horse, 
which,  altho  hit  many  times,  neither 
moved  nor  fell. 

When  no  more  shots  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  animal,  an  investigation 
was  begun.  The  Frenchmen  were  not  sur- 
prized to  find  it  made  of  wood.  The  dead 
body  of  the  German  sniper  was  discovered 
when  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  horse  was 
opened  by  the  French  Red  Cross. 

The  English  employed  like  tactics  in 
getting  their  first  troops  ashore  for  the 
land  operations  against  the  Dardanelles. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  landing  the 
attention  of  Turkish  patrols  was  called  to  a 
big  collier  drifting  in  apparent  helplessness 
toward  the  shoals  which  lined  the  shores 
near  the  plains  of  Troy.  While  they 
watched,  the  boat  struck  bottom,  and  in 
the  gathering  twilight  the  crew  was  seen 
to  take  to  the  boats  and  row  hastily  toward 
the  sea. 

Feeling  sure  that  the  stranded  vessel 
would  be  safe  for  the  night,  the  Turkish 
patrols  made  no  attempt  to  board  her;  but 
when  they  approached  again  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  met  by  a  sharp  fire  from 


Were  You  Feeding  This  Man- 
Half -Baked  Beans   Might  Do, 
But  Most  Men  Need  Van  Camp's 

Remember,  please,  that  old-time  Beans  were  baked  mostly  for  outdoor 
workers.  Where  men  work  indoors,  that  dish  was  never  popular.  Few 
such  men  could  digest  it. 

It  was  Van  Camp's  that  won  those  indoor  workers  back  to  this  national 
dish.     The  use  of  Baked  Beans  has  multiplied  under  better  baking. 

Home-style  Beans  and  Mother  Style  are  very  line  in  theory.  But  modern 
stomachs  rebel.  Modern  knowledge  opposes  them.  And  modern  tastes 
demand  mealiness,  nuttiness  and  zest.    Van  Camp's  are  the  Beans  of  today. 


Pork&Beans 


Bakcd  With 
Tomato  Sauce. 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 
10.   15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

If  you  knew  what  it  meant  to  bake  Beans  like  Van  Camp's,  you  would  always  make 
sure  to  get  them. 

We  pick  out  the  beans  by  analysis.  The  sauce  is  a  costly  creation.  They  are  baked 
together,  so  the  sauce  goes  through.  They  are  baked  in  small  lots — baked  (or  hours  in  high 
heat — baked  without  crisping  or  bursting. 

You'll  find  no  dish  like  Van  Camp's — none  that  you  like  so  well  —  none  that  men  so 
welcome.  Make  all  the  comparisons  you  wish.  But  if  Van  Camp's  delight  you,  get  them 
every  time.  In  these  hot  days,  when  you  wish  to'  save  cooking,  you  want  the  best-liked 
Baked  Beans. 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp's  Beans  to  try.  If  you  do  not  find  them 
the  best  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 


(•3S3) 
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PREVENT 
DISASTERS 

iUCH  AS  THIS 


F  vour  home  is  protected  bv  PYRENE— "  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  KNOWN"-— you 
have  a  confident  feeling  of  security  from  the  blaze  that 
springs   up  in  the  night  and  takes  its  toll  from  your 


precious  possessions  before  outside  help  arrives. 

THE  PYRENE  EXTINGUISHER  can  be  used  effectively 
by  those  who  find  themselves  in  peril — by  you,  or  your  wife, 
or  vour  servant — at  tliat  crucial  moment,  WHEN  THE 
FIRE  IS  DISCOVERED. 

Recognized  by  fire  engineers  as  sujierior  on  everv  kind  of 
incipient  fire — gasoline,  grease  or  electric,  as  Avell  as  the  ordi- 
nary blaze.  Indispensable  in  the  city  home,  at  the  sequestered 
summer  cottage,  in  the  boarding  school  and  hotel. 

See  Pyrcne  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,    and    bear    the   label   of,    the    Underwriters'    Laboratories,   Inc. 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  St.,  London,  W.  C. 


ik 


Don't-Snore" 

6tops  Snoring:  and  Mouth  Breathing. 

Money  Refunded  if  it  Don't. 

Ask  for  Booklet. 

THOS.  B.  MORTON  CO.  (Inc.) 

16  Starks  Building,  Louisville.  Ky. 


Bow-Lens  and  Knock-Knees  Unsightly 

Send    lor    our    booklet    showing 
photos  of  nun  with  and  without 
the  Perfect  Leg  Forms. 
Artificial  Less,  $49.50.   Gnaranteed 
PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  D 

1  40  N.  Ma\  rlrlil  Atp..    AiMllii.  (  hiruira.  III. 


A  Sportsman's 


Watch  and  Compass  Com- 
bination almost  FREE! 

Here!  Mr.  OUTDOOR- 
MAN ,  is  j  ust  what  you  need 
for  your  trips — a  watch  and 
compass  combined.  The 
"Pathfinder" watch  isa  i.^  size, 
thill  model.  German  -  Silver 
Nickel-plated  case,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  (juaraiitcoil  for  a  >'ear. 
Compass  in  a  recess  formtxl 
in  top  of  the  watch  crown. 
We  want  every  sportsman  to 
know  OUTDOOR  LIFE,  a  magazine  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  recreation,  camping,  etc.  Just  to  get 
ucquainled.  we  make  you  this  special  introductory  olTer: 

Both  For 

Total  value.        $2.50  $1.75 

Writr  us  /or  other  premium  offers 

OUTDOOR  LIFE  PUB.  CO..  Denver.  Colo. 


OiiKlniir  \,\{f.  I.^a  paEFn.  1  .vrar,     $l..'in 
"I'ulbflndor**  )>atrb  and  Tompass.     l.ttO 


Garage*6Q4a 


10  x  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal     for    illustrated    catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mis. Co.  S3;-3S7  Eggleslon/lve.,Cinclnnatl,0< 

Standard  IJictionary  superiority  quickly  bt^conitfs 
plain   to   the   man   or  woman   who  invest ijrates. 

Do  Your  Pitting,  Hulling  and  Seed 

ing  with  the  Crown  Fitter 

It's  the  easy,   practical  way.    j^      Hulls 
Pits  cherries  quickly,   lea\- 
ing    fruit   whole 
and  firm. 

CRO>m 


berries  raiv 
idly,  s:ettiiig 
all  the  stems. 

PITTTR 


Makes    ideal 
lobster  and 
shell  fish 
fork. 


Has    no   equal    for 
seeding    grape    fruit, 
oranges,  watermelon,  etc.,  and  re- 
moving eyes  from  pineapples. 
Sold  by  reliable  dealers.    If  yours  is  out. 
sent  proaid  on   receipt  of  price.     Dealers 
and  agents  wanted. 

CROWN    FITTER    COMPANY 
522  Leader-News  Hldg.,  C:ieveland,   U.  S.  .\. 


2,."j00  British  troops,  strongly  entrenched 
and  supported  h\  a  battery  of  field- 
artillery.  These  troops  had  landed  during 
the  night  from  the  apparent  derelict. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  "invisible" 
uniforms  of  the  German  private,  since 
adopted  hy  other  nations.  We  know, 
too,  how  guns  are  concealed  in  greenery, 
and  how,  in  the  forest-fighting,  sharp- 
shooters in  the  trees  have  clothed  them- 
selves in  outer  garments  of  foliage.  Here 
we  learn  yet  other  ways  in  which  this 
trick  is  played: 

However  conspicuous  the  zebra  may  be 
at  a  circus,  one  can  scarcely  distinguish  it 
from  the  tall  grasses  and  trees  in  its  natural 
habitat,  and  this  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
by  military  experts.  Along  the  German 
East -African  border  the  ponies  of  the 
soldiers  have  been  dyed  with  perman- 
ganate of  potash  in  order  to  make  them 
less  noticeable  in  the  field. 

The  British  siu"prized  the  world  along 
this  line  when  it  became  known  recentlj^ 
that  they  had  provided  for  a  boat-aero 
base,  and  had  painted  the  vessel  in  such 
a  peculiar  manner  as  to  make  its  outlines 
invisible  to  the  enemy. 

IMany  other  tricks  and  devices  are  being 
used  by  the  contending  armies,  among 
them  that  of  placing  dummy  cannon  where 
they  will  be  seen  by  the  enemy.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  so  that  his  exact  position  may  be 
determined. 


"INDIAN  DAY" 

"O  ECENT  events  have  done  much  to 
-^^  bring  out  our  spirit  of  nationalism 
and  to  cause  us  to  make  more  frequent  and 
significant  use  of  the  word  "American." 
As  our  fondness  for  the  term  has  increased, 
so  has  our  respect,  and  now  we  are  quick 
to  take  umbrage  when  it  appears  in  any 
"hyphenated"  or  adulterated  form.  We, 
the  people  of  many  peoples,  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  nation  is  welded  of 
many  nations.  And  yet  we  forget  that 
we  are  not  the  first  Americans.  Herded 
in  little  reservations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, weakened,  degenerated  by  the  white 
man's  vices,  and  almost  dying  off,  are  those 
who  by  birth  and  heritage  have  the  prior 
right  to  this  country  of  ours.  They  are  the 
conquered,  to  be  sure,  and  are  no  more 
than  our  wards;  but  once  thej'  Avere  the 
only  Americans,  possessing  a  civilization  of 
a  high  order,  lords  of  this  domain.  Had 
they  given  us  this  New  World,  we  would 
honor  them.  Since  we  took  it  from  them, 
we  can  at  least  afford  the  magnanimity  of  a 
recognition  of  their  priority.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  conviction  of  Red  Fox  James, 
"Member  of  the  Blood  Tribe  of  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  in  ISIontana,"  who 
recently  rode  4,006  miles  in  the  saddle  to 
call  on  P*resident  Wilson  in  regard  to  his 
project.  He  advocates  a  national  holiday, 
to  be  known  as  Indian  Day  and  to  com- 
memorate our  inheritance  of  this  nation 
from  the  Indians.  His  proposition,  which 
he   presented   to   the   President,    has   the 
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indorsements  of  twenty-two  governors  and 
of  many  private  individuals  of  prominence. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  has  approved 
it,  as  well  as  Postmaster-General  Burleson 
and  Indian  Commissioner  Sells.  Mr.  James 
suggests  mid-June  as  the  season  in  which 
Indian  Day  would  most  naturally  fall. 
He  reminds  us  of  our  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tions and  Camp-fire  Girls,  and  how  well 
such  out-of-door  societies  would  appreciate 
such  a  holiday.  His  argument  for  such  a 
day  is  given  by  the  Washington  Star: 

The  descendants  of  nearly  every  race 
that  has  come  to  America  celebrate  some 
kind  of  a  holiday.  Here  is  one  that  has 
been  overlooked  and  which  simple  justice 
should  recognize  as  eminently  worthy  of 
nation-wide  celebration. 

This  was  the  country  of  my  people,  the 
Indians.  My  people  were  the  original 
proprietors  of  this  land.  You  may  call  us 
savages,  but  the  American  Indians  were 
the  noblest,  most  intellectual  and  heroic 
savages  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  more 
intellectual  than  some  of  the  whites  who 
call  themselves  civilized.  Much  of  our 
fathers'  savagery  and  more  of  their  degra- 
dation were  caused  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lowest  type  of  the  white  race 
instead  of  the  proper  elements. 

When  rightly  treated,  the  red  men  proved 
true  friends  of  the  whites. 

We  do  not  believe  in  too  many  holidays, 
as  it  would  lead  to  national  poverty;  how- 
ever, days  like  Washington's  Birthday, 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  Lexington  Day,  Co- 
lumbus Day,  and  now  American-Indian 
Day,  should  well  be  observed  with  suitable 
celebrations. 

We  should  have  a  great  "powwow,"  a 
council  and  conference  where  all  the 
Indians  can  meet  once  a  year  for  ex- 
change of  views,  consideration  of  ideals, 
and  exchange  of  heroic  hope  to  animate  and 
to  sustain  us  in  the  lone  watches  by  the 
dying  fires  of  our  national  splendor.  We 
should  be  encouraged  to  pride  in  our 
ancestry  by  being  given  a  place,  worthy  in 
the  national  life,  the  same  as  other  memo- 
rial days,  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  heroes  of 
the  past  who  have  helped  to  make  this 
country  great,  "lest  we  forget." 

Those  who  say  that  the  red  man  had  no 
part  in  making  this  nation  great  fail  to 
remember  that  our  forefathers  were  as 
statuesque  gods  in  their  clean  blood  and 
seulpturelike  forms,  lending  dignity  of 
thought  to  the  council,  eloquence  of 
language  to  the  need,  interpreting  the 
hidden  beauties  of  their  great  natural  life 
into  terms  of  passionate  imagery;  having 
souls  aglow  with  fire  and  hearts  attuned 
to  the  infinite.  Thus  has  the  Indian  had 
a  share  in  contributing  to  our  national 
character. 

There  was  at  one  time  of  this  race 
1,500,000  natives  of  America,  and  now 
there  are  left  only  a  little  more  than 
300,000  Indians  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  slow  increase.  Out  of  this  number  there 
are  about  200,000  full-bloods  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  balance  are  mixed  bloods, 
so  mixed  that  one  can  not  tell  if  they  are 
Indian  or  not,  more  like  a  stray  dog. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Indians  will 
remarry  again  within  their  own  blood,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  younger  Indians  to 
help  to  build  up  this  once  mighty  race  if 
we  do  not  wish  it  to  become  a  vanished 
race,  to  allow  it  to  go  into  the  scrap-heap 
of  the  nations.     The  whites  will  have  to 


Jnspiration 


TNSPIRATION  is  tke  soul  oi  ackievement,  tke 
-■-  primal  motive  or  creation,  tke  beginning  of 
masterpiece.  \Vitkout  inspiration  greatness  kas 
never  keen   oktamea   nor  \vork   of   genius   created. 


Xne  Scripps-Bootn  car  is  an  inspi- 
ration in  itself.  The  artist  on  seeing 
it  IS  inspired  to  paint  its  beauty,  tne 
engineer  is  inspired  to  study  its 
wonderrul  mechanism,  tne  man  on 
tne  street  immediately  desires  to 
drive  it  and  to  o^vn  it.  All  tnat 
one  is   accustomed  to   in  expensive 


limousines  in  appointments  and 
more  than  one  expects  from  any 
car  in  comfort  is  had  in  the  Scripps- 
Uooth  light  roadster  or  coupe. 
bcripps-Booth  cars  are  owned 
almost  exclusively  hy  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  highest  class  motor 
car  construction. 


OUR  DEALER  CAN  CONVINCE  YOU, 
WHILE  FULLER  DETAILS  MAY  BE 
HAD   BY  MAIL  FOR   THE    ASKING 


cripps-jjoo/k  Co. 

J  JSDeiroii9(icf\ 


.^isear- 
pis    $785 
iDetrok 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


/ 


^§|||parance  invariably 
piiiiiiilspires  admiration 
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Make  the 
Ease  Test 


Tonight,  after  taking  off  your  socks,  slip 
on  a  pair  of  SOFT  KXIT  Ipswich  Socks. 

Your  feet  ■will  promptly  begin  to  give 
you  good  advice  on  the  matter  of  com- 
fort in  socks. 

After  a  while,  when  the  expected  holes 
fail  to  appear,  it  will  dawn  on  you  that 
SOFT  KNIT,  cushiony  Ipswich  Socks 
don't  cut  or  break  through  nearly  as 
soon  as  harsh,  hard,  shiny  hose.  And 
they  cost  the  same  as  collars. 

NaiesO 

IPSWICH  15^ 
SOCKS 

Guaranteed 

are  made  from  the  best  cotton,  with  ab- 
solutely fast  dyes,  by  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  largest  hosiery  mills  in  America 
— facts  that  should  give  you  confidence 
in  these  claims. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  No.  1650  Ipswich 
Socks,  send  us  2jc  for  two  pairs  (or  Si. 50  for  a 
dozen);  please  state  size,  color  desired  and 
name  of  dealer. 

If  Ipswich  15c  Socks  fail  to  give  good  service, 
return  them  to  us  with  dealer's  name  and  we 
will  replace  them  or  refund  your  money. 

Ipswich  Mills,   19  Union  St.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Founded  1822 


Thirty  stjles  of 
Ipswich  Hosiery 
in  cotton,  iisleand 
fibie-silk,  15c  to 
50c  per  pair. 


We  make  annual- 
ly 36,C00.0C0  pairs 
for  men.  women 
and  children. 


Sanitation?  Yes! 
read  thi* 


Health  Officers  < 


everywhere  are 
demanding  sanitary  handling  of 
garbage  and  refuse.  That  is  why 
they  recommend  Witt's  Can  and 
Pail.  For  Witt's  is  air-tight — 
special  tight-fitting  lid  seals  it  like 
vault.  Odors  can't  get  out;  do7s, 
rats,  flies,  roaches  can't  get  in 
— Witt's  starves  them  out 

What's  more,  Witt's  lasts  ' 
for  years.     Made  of   heavy, 
deeply-coriugaled  steel — rust- 
proof and  galvanized — 29  times 
stronger    than 
plain  steel, 
Wilt's    resists 
the  hardest 
knocks.  Write 
for  booklet  and 
name  of  your 
nearest   Witt 
dealer. 

THE  WITT 
CORNICE  CO. 

Dept.  K 
Cincinnati. 0. 


Look  for 
the   Yellow 
Label 


help  to  do  this.  They  are  willing  to  spend 
their  monej-  on  the  Belgians,  the  Chinese, 
.Japanese,  and  African  missionaries,  but 
they  seem  to  forget  the  star\'ing  Indians  in 
the  West.  They  fail  to  remember  that  the 
Indians  gave  this  land  to  them.  They 
became  rich  out  of  the  Indian  lands,  and 
now  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  bread  of 
charitv. 


IN  THE  FORETOP  AT  THE 
DARDANELLES 

A  CURRENT  cartoon  gives  us  the 
picture  of  Russia  beating  at  the 
window  of  his  prison  and  shrieking  for 
ammunition,  while  John  Bull,  down  below, 
in  a  nervous  fluster  tries  to  find  the  right 
key  to  fit  the  huge  padlock  on  the  outer 
door,  which  is  labeled  -"Dardanelles." 
Amusing  as  the  Russian  situation  may  be 
in  caricature,  it  is  doubtless  far  from 
comical  to  the  Russian  himself  in  actuality; 
or  to  the  Briton,  who,  not  only  as  Russia's 
allj-,  but  for  his  own  welfare,  mtist  hasten 
to  break  his  way  through  the  strait  and 
open  communications  from  West  to  East. 
Thus  the  Dardanelles  struggle  has  a  con- 
stant interest  and  a  daily  thrill,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  dubiess  of  the  campaign  as 
judged  by  the  sparse  reports  that  reach  this 
side  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  a  few  pictures  of  the  actual 
fighting,  but  mostly  from  correspondents 
stationed  on  comfortable  hills  on  the  main- 
land. Now  appears  the  story  of  one  who 
went  through  part  of  the  fighting  on  the 
Triumph,  which  was  afterward  sunk  b\'  the 
Turks.  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Price,  former  chaplain  aboard 
the  British  ship,  ^\Tites  of  his  experiences 
as  the  fleet  forced  its  way  .up  between 
the  stubborn  Turkish  forts.  In  the  first 
engagement,  on  February  19,  when  the 
opening  gun  was  fired  on  the  forts  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  the  chaplain 
was  at  his  station  with  the  medical  staff, 
far  below  the  water-line.  But  later  he  is 
permitted  to  ascend  to  the  foretop  dm-ing  an 
engagement.  The  Triumph  is  bombarding 
Fort  Hamidieh,  at  SmjTna.     He  writes: 

Up  that  wire  ladder  to  the  search-light 
stage  on  the  foremast,  then  one  clambers 
up  half  a  dozen  iron  rungs  in  the  mast  and 
tlu-ough  a  trap-door  into  the  top.  There  is 
not  much  room,  j-et  there  are,  besides  the 
commander  and  the  gunnery  lieutenant, 
two  observation  officers  and  men  at  the 
voice-pipes  and  range-indicator.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  fort  is  judged  at  14,000 
yards.  The  range  is  communicated  through 
the  transmission-station  to  the  gun-layers 
in  the  turret. 

The  command  is  given:  "Stand  bv! 
Fire!" 

The  fore  turret,  beneath  our  feet,  is  fired. 
Involuntarily  one  catches  one's  breath.  The 
noise  is  indescribable;  the  mast,  and  with 
it,  the  foretop.  vibrate  violently;  the  lurid 
flash  seems  for  a  moment  to  envelop  us. 
The  noise  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  human  phonetics — that  horrid  shriek  of  a 
departing  shell,  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 
There  is  little  breeze,  and  the  dirty  smoke 


Better  Cigars 

ir 


Less  Money 


My  rare  Havanas — 
unpurchasable  in  any  store 
— cost  you  half  what  they 
should  because  you  and  I 
deal  together  personally.  The 
dealer's  profit  goes  to  you. 
Vet  you  <jet  that  same  delight- 
ful cigar  I  myself  have  smolced 
for  over  40  years.  Today  12,000 
discriminating  smokers  sav  I . 
am    a   full-fledged   connoisseur. 

Tm  Hard  to  Please 

This  business  was  started  by 
my  friends  who  used  to  depend 
on  me  to  divide  up  my  private 
stock.  The  circle  grew.  Before 
long  I  kept  a  friend  in  Cuba  busy 
selecting  only  the  tinest  tobacco. 

Today  I  command  the  choicest 
plants  grown  in  the  mountain- 
ous Viielta  district — noted  for  its 
most  e.\pensive  tobacco.  I  sold 
over  2,000.000  cigars  last  year. 

Since  I  pay  no  salesmen's 
salaries  or  expenses,  I  can  af- 
ford to  sell  my  private  mono- 
gram J  .R.W.  panatela  for  $5.00 
per  hundred,  $2.60  for  50;  charges 
prepaid.  That's  not  far  from  cost. 

Decide  for  Yourself 

Once  you  smoke  a  few  of  my 
cigars  —  so  mild  and  sweet — 
you'll  want  more.  Not  merely 
because  you  save  30^  to  50%,  but 
because  they  measure  up  to  your 
most  critical  standards.  Because 
they  are  all  uniformly 
enjoyable. 


(J.JR.W.' 


J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

966  Lockwood  BIdg.  Boffalo.  N.Y,      ^-x"''  ■S': 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  the  new  1915 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  at  once  for 

our  big  catalog  and  spec\al  offer. 

Marvelous  improvements.  Extraordi- 
nary values  in  our  1915  price  offers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  gettine  our 
la  test  propositions.     WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Getour /i'6cra/  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  Factory 
prices  on  Motorcvcle  and  .-Vutomobile  Supplii  s. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   DEPT.  k-172  CHICAGO 


Amazing   Bargain ! 

GeDoiae  Standard  Visible  Oliver  Typewriter — the  very 
latest  Model  s.  with  back  .spacer,  tabulator,  color  writ- 
ing-ruling device,  disappearing  indicator.  Nothing  lack- 
ing —  metal  case,  tools,  instruc- 
tion book.  Life  guarantee.  We 
have  sold  26,000. 

FREE  TRIAL— No  Adrance  Pjynert 

Send  a  little  bit  each  month  un- 
til our  very  small  price  is  paid. 
No  interest — no  red  tape.  Send 
for  our  amazing  Bargain  Offer 
and  FREE  Typewriter  Book  to- 
day.   No  obligation. 

Typewriters  Distribating  Syndicate 

1510-  18F  Wabash  Avenae,  Chicago 


Potter  Redybilt  Poultry  Houses 


You  can  buy  Portable  Hooses, 
Coops  and  Roosting  and  Nesting 
Equipment  cheaper  than  you  can 
build.    Easy  to  set  up  and  take 
down.    Houses  $16  up.     Com- 
plete  Hennery    Outfits    (roosts, 
nests,  etc.)  $3 up.    Makes  it  easy 
,     FL^»— »  ^K  ^"d  inexpensive  to  start  in  the 
-i»  -       ffjm^  chicken  business.  Send  4  cents  ia 
H-j    ■      ■    '^ML    stamps  for  our  100-pago  book. 
POTTER  &  CO.,  38  For«st  Avenu*,  Downers  Grove,  Id. 
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and  (lie  odor  of  (^ordile  hang  in  the  air. 
One  counts  the  seconds,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance a  huge  waterspout  indicates  that 
the  shell  has  fallen  short  of  the  target. 

"Two  hundred  short,"  remarks'  the  ob- 
servation officer.  "Range:  fourteen  two, 
naught,  naught,"  sings  out  the  gunnery 
lieutenant,  and  this  is  repeated  by  tli(> 
man  at  the  voice-jjipe.  In  a  moment  one 
hears  a  voice  coming  up  from  the  trans- 
mission-station, confirming  the  range  as 
they  set  their  indicators. 

"Standby!     Fire!" 

Again  the  same  excruciating  experience. 
The  roar,  the  flash,  the  vibration,  the 
smell,  the  smoke,  the  shriek.  The  seconds 
are  counted.  Tliis  time  the  splash  is 
beyond  the  fort  wliich  juts  out  into  the 
sea.  "Hundred  over."  Next  lime  th«>se 
ranges  are  bracketed,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  volcano  in  the  fort  indicates  a  hit 
at  14,100  yards! 

With  sunset  the  tiring  ceases,  but- 
"there's  going  to  be  fun  to-night!"  And 
he  apprized  that  the  Trluiii])h'.s  toil  is  not 
yet  over;  for  trawlers  are  going  to  sweej) 
the  channel  for  mines  during  the  night, 
and  his  vessel  is  detailed  (o  protect  them. 
He  describes  this  strange  form  of  naval 
warfare : 

It  is  a  perfectly  dark  night,  widi  no 
stars,  and  the  moon  does  not  rise  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Slowly  the  dark- 
ened ship  steams  to  the  Pelican  Spit  buoy, 
and  silently  anchors,  only  a  mile  from  the 
shore  batteries.  All  the  fourteen-pounder 
gun  crews  are  at  their  stations,  well  su))- 
plied  -ttdth  slu-apnel.  No  other  ammuni- 
tion is  of  use  for  night-firing,  for  only  the 
blaze  of  bursting  shrapnel  indicates  where 
the  shot  falls. 

The  mine-sweepers  are  creeping  in. 
Suddenly  the  inky  darkness  is  stabbed  by 
the  piercing  beam  of  a  search-light.  The 
light  slowly  revolves,  lighting  up  the  sea 
through  a  curious  green  haze.  Bang! 
Bang!  Bang!  The  guns  bark.  The  light 
is  switched  off. 

Wait!  Look!  The  shell  bursts' quite 
near  to  the  place  where  a  moment  before 
the  search-light  had  appeared.  From  an- 
other point  a  ribbon  of  light  appears,  and 
again  it  is  darkened  as  the  flash  of  our 
guns  is  seen.  They  dare  only  show  their 
lights  spasmodically,  and  then  only  for  a 
monient.  This  game  of  flash  and  bang 
continues  through  the  night.  Meanwhile 
the  plucky  trawlers  are  advancing,  despite 
the  frequent  fire  from  the  forts. 

Before  the  moon  rises,  the  mine-sweep- 
ers have  returned.  We  weigh  anchor, 
clear  out  of  range,  and  get  a  little  sleep. 


Ideal  10-Day  Vacation  Sea  Trip 

You  may  leave  New  York  any  Saturday  dur- 
ing June,  July,  August  or  September.  The  ocean 
voyage  leads  to  fascinating  Havana.  This  ancient 
Spanish  city  is  breeze  swept,  the  summer  tem- 
perature not  hotter  than  that  of  New  York.  The 
Ward  Line  arranges  first-class  hotel  accommoda- 
tion for  you  and  maps  out  three  and  a  half  days 
sightseeing  in  Havana  and  its  Cuban  environs. 
Every  moment  is  filled  with  novelty  and  interest. 
Then  you  embark  for  three  more  days,  voyaging 
thru  bracing  sea  air,  and  arrive  in  New  York 
rested,  refreshed,  your  mind  stored  with  pleasant 
recollections. 

All  necessary  sea  and  shore  expenses  are  in- 
cluded in  your  ticket  which  costs  for  the  entire 
ten  days'  trip  only  595.  Write  today  for  descj-ip- 
tive  booklets,  Ward  Line,  290  Broadway,  New 
York— ^^^/.  ^ 


Ctftniht  U.  S.    A.    I'US.    bj 
The  B.V.D.  Ctmpanj. 


"Welcome  To  Camp  B.V.D." 

P^iRST  they  named  it  '*Camp  Comfort,''  but  they've 
^  changed  it  to  ''Camp  B.V.  D. ",  because  nothing 
calls  up  the  thought  of  Summer  Comfort  so  instantly 
as  B.V.  D.  It's  the  Underwear  of  red-blooded, 
right-living  men  who  find  clean  fun  in  keen    sport. 

You — welcome  to  Camp  B.V.  D.  even  though  you're  desk-bound 
and  town-chained !  Wear  it,  and  be  cooi  and  comfortable  all 
summer  long.  It  won't  bind  or  irritate.  It  lets  the  air  at 
your  body.  It  wears  long  and  washes  fine.  You  are  sure  of 
its  quality  of  material,  integrity  of  make  and  true-to-size  fit. 

On  every  B.V.  D.  Undergarment  is  senued  This  Red  Wo'ven  Label 


B.V.D.  Union  Suits 
(Pat.  U.S. A.  4-30-07) 
$L00,  $L50,  $2.00, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 


MADE  FO 


RTH^    B.V 
lihVI  shin 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
irts  and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.,  75c.,  $1.00, 
and    $L50    the  Garment. 


{Trade  Mart  Krg.  U.S.  Pat.  Of.  and  Ftreicn  Ccunlriei) 

Firmly  insist  upon   seeing   this   label  and  firmly 
refuse  to  take  any  Athletic  Underwear  without  it. 

The  B.V.  D.    Company^  New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency,  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


Just  Published 

Modern 
TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  great  players  in  action:  McLoughlin — 
Broolces — Wilding — Williams — Bund> — T.  R.  Pell,  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "How  .America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."    Large  1 2mo,  cloth.     Profusely  illustrated. 
$2.oo  net;  by  mail  $2,16. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Pearcc 
Kintzing,  M.D.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life, 
umo,  cloth,  .>S,s  pp.  Si.oo  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  4lh  Ave..  N.Y. 


No  funnier  bit  of  typical  American  humor  has  ever 
been  wiittcn  than  this  convulsing  tale  ot  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  "back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trip.  It  is  a  rare  bit  ot  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  Ncwkirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
original  and  entertaining  as  hisliterary  luetiiod. 

Thomas  VV.  Lawson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing,  sidc-splittinK.  ...  I  hys'.cricked,  rolled 
over  the  library  rug.  and  in  my  awlul  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate.'* 

"I  think  your  book  splendid.  . .  .  Vou  have  a  spon- 
taneous style  that  is  admirable,"  says  Walt  Mason. 

Price  75c;  postpaid  80c 
FUNK    &   AVAGNALLS   CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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CLOSE ! 

but   the  Brakes   Held 

You  are  so  accustomed,  every  day,  to 
grazing-  disaster  that  you  come  to  fcike 
your  brakes  for  granted.  They  never  have 
failed  and  you  assume  they  never  will. 
Brakes  need  watching-  more  thxui  any  part 
of  the  cat.  Perhaps  your  brake  lining  is 
the  wrong  kind — tiie  kind  that  is  friction 
shy  inside.  Perhaps  it  will  fail  you  the 
next  time  your  brakes  stand  between  you 
and  a  smash-up.  There  is  one  brake  lin- 
ing that  will  not  fail — 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSED 
Brake  Lining -100% 

Thermoid  is  brake  lining  clear  through. 
Even  though  worn  paper  thin,  it  still  will 
hold.  It  is  cured  under  hydraulic  com- 
pression into  a  substance  of  uniform  dens- 
ity. Tliermoid  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
brake  lining — do  you  want  anyone  to  save 
a  few  cents  by  putting  into  your  brakes 
anything  but  the  best .'' 

Guard  your  safety  with  Thermoid 


Thermoid  Rubber  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Cannot  be  bnrned  out 

nor  affected  hj  oil, 

heal,  water, 

gasoline,  dirt. 


Our  Guarantee: 

Thermoid  will  make 
good  or  we  will. 


Went  Blind  Over  Night 


r^^ll^l  Becauseoficnorance  and  neglect.  64.000 

^^^^^k  blind  persons  in  ITnited  States.     62.000 

^^^^^^P  went  blind  after  21  years  of  age.  Bay  the 
^^SfZ  FEATHERWEIGHT  EYESHADE 

UJjPy^^^       Mii.ii-nt — H,<.kIovcr— omce  I1..1cI.t.  13o  fro,- 

f^^^^m^m  I'  't  and  fortify  your  eyes  from  the  light's 

Kl.irp  and  in.surc  your  fntiirc  liapi>incs>  and 

siir''«»ss.  /\t  yuur  driiL'-'i-ts.  »t;itinMor'«(>r  p<<<iti>ai'l  to  yon  on  rpcript  of 

2'>ciostaijipii.  FrallicrniiKliI  KycNhadr  CnnipaDj,  HcrrhanlTltli',  .\.J 


JOY  FOR 

PIPE  SMOKERS 


Thousands  of  critical  smokers  buy 

EUTOPIA  MIXTURE 


.^Utopia 


t).v  mall  only  because  tlicy  can- 
not gri  its  equal  in  richness,  fla-       ^-^ — i 

vor.  aroma,  and  t|ualily  for  any  price  at  retail.  An 
aromatic  lilcnrl  of  the  clioicosl  Nortli  Carolina,  \  ir- 
Kinia.  Kentucky,  Turlcisli.  IVriquc.  Lalalcia  and  Ha- 
vana tobaccos.    Aged — not  flavored. 

Send  for  1  lb.  at  our  risk.  Smoke  ten  pipefnls  and  if 
yon  like  it  send  as  the  price,  $1  BO,  within  ten  days — 
or  return  at  our  expense.  Unless  yon  send  the  money 
with  order,  please  give  bank  or  commercial  reference. 
Tlircc  blends — medium,  mild  and  extra  mild.  1(  you 
want  REAL  pipe  satisfaction,  write  today.  Booklet 
on  rrqttfst. 

CAMERON  TOBACCO  CO..  Semmes  and9lh  Sis.,  Dept.  A,  Richmnnd.Va. 


French  Briar  Pipe  CDCC 
with  first  order  i   IXLL 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


"Candor. — For  Sale — Cheap,  on  account 
of  discontinuing  the  fresh-meat  business, 
two  nice  horses. — Elgin  {III.)  News. 


A  Bald  Assertion. — "  You've  got  to  be 
pretty  smooth  to  get  to  the  top  nowadaj-s." 

"  Yes,  and  you  usually  get  smooth  on  the 
top  before  you  get  there." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Delay  Explained. — Visitor  (hungi-y) — 
"  And  at  what  time  do  you  have  dinner, 
my  little  friend?  " 

Tkrrible  Boy' — "  Soon  as  you've  gone." 
— New  York  Times. 


Air  Too  Close. — "  Philip,"  says  a  ^\Titer 
in  Collier's  Weekly,  "  wore  a  light  overcoat. 
As  they  came  out  of  the  Rutgers  building 
he  sniffed  the  air  and  unbuttoned  even 
that." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Moral?— The  Boy— "  I'U  be  happy 
when  I'm  a  man." 

The  Man — "  I  was  happy  when  I  was 
a  boy." 

The  Hog — "  I  am  happy  now." — Punch. 


A  Rare  Offer. — Speaking  of  blood-thirst 
— as  who  is  not? — the  Orpheum  Theater 
program,  Denver,  carries  this  ad:  "  Don't 
Kill  Your  Wife.  Let  the  Western  Col- 
umbia Laundry  Do  the  Work." — Xcw 
York  Tribune. 


Ship  of  the  Desert. — "  Johnny,"  said  the 
teacher,  "  what  is  a  dromedar\?  "  Johnny 
did  not  know,  but  Ralph  did. 

"  I  know,"  he  said  proudly.  "  A 
dromedary  is  a  two-masted  camel." — 
( 7)  rifitia  n  Regislei . 


Protest  Answered. — "  Hang  it,  Jones, 
I've  just  been  stung  by  one  of  your  con- 
founded bees  !     I  demand  reparation  !  " 

"Certainly,  Bilson.  You  just  show  me 
which  bee  it  was  and  I'll  punish  the  horrid 
thing  severely!" — Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 


A  Busy  Font. — Skxto.n  (to  j'oung  farmer 
who  lias  called  to  arrange  for  the  christen- 
ing of  his  child) — '*  Doantee  bring  'e 
Toosday — Vicar  be  fishing  o'  Toosday." 
Farmer — "  Well,  then,  say  JSIonday." 
Sexton — "  Noa — not  Monday.  Font'll 
be  full  o'  minnows  Mondav." — Punch. 


A  Summary  Summary 

(From  llic  Toloro,  Bolivia,  South  America, 
Diario.) 

August  5 — The  Servians  have  bom- 
barded Gratz,  Austria,  the  capital  of 
Hungary. 

August  29 — The  Itussians  capture 
Tannenberg. 

September  2 — The  King  of  Hanover  has 
seceded  from  the  (ierman  Empire  and  has 
declared  war  on  the  Kaiser. 

September  8 — The  Russians  have  cap- 
lured  Kalisch,  near  Berlin. 

September  IS. — Tlie  British  have  de- 
stroyed Hamburg;  the  entire  garrison  sur- 
rendered, including  the  Duke  of  Bremen. 

September  2S — The  Russians  have  cap- 
t  iired  Sulalki,  a  few  miles  from  Berlin. 

October  22. — The  civil  population  has 
evacuated  Berlin;  guns  have  been  mounted 
before  the  palaces  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Crown  Prince. 


Mrs.  Thomas: — "What  have  you  done  to  this  car. 
Joef* 

Motorist  Thomas: — "Why?    What's  the  matter?" 

Mrs.  Thomas: — "Nothineis  the  matter.  It  never 
ran  so  easily  and  quietly  before." 

Motorist  Thomas: — "Well!  What  do  you  think 
of  tiiat?  I  didn't  think  there  would  be  such  a  notice- 
able difference." 

Mrs.  Thomas: — "There  certainly  is.  What  have 
you  done  to  it?" 

Motorist  Thomas:— "They  have  been  tryinj  to  eet 
me  to  use  H.WOLINK  OIL  down  the  earaee  for  two 
years  and  always  said  my  trouble  was  due  to  using 
inferior  oil." 


Mrs.   Thomast 

difference?" 


'Why   should   that   make    such  a 


Motorist  Thomas:— "T\\e  Earajeman  claims  that 
HAVOLINE  OIL  gives  me  greater  lubricating  value 
and  leaves  less  carbon  than  any  other  oil." 

Mrs.    Thomas: — "Is  It  much  more  expensive?" 

Motorist  Thomas: — "The  garageman  claims  that 
when  you  consider  the  increased  mileage  and  the  re- 
daced  repair  bills  that  there  i,s  a  big  money  saving," 


Mrs.    Thomas:— "WeW. 

OIL.     Long  may  she  live ' " 


HAVOLINE  OIL  is 
sold  by  all  Garages 
and  Auto  Accessorv 
shops.  Look  for  x\r' 
blue -and  -white  cai, 
with  the  inner  seal. 

The  H  A  V  O  L I  N  K 
lubrication  bccklet, 
free  upon  request. 
Write  today  to 


Here's   to   HAVOLINE 


Indian  Refining  Company 


17  Battery  PI.       Dept.  C, 


New  York 


HAVOLINE  OIL 

"/t  Makes  a  Difference" 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT!  V:::i-%tr-l^'^ 

mldinz  cnsy.  Alieolutely  aci'iirate  and  easy  to  opcrato.  Capai-ity 
?990.9U9.09.  Visible  totals.  Thousands  iu  uso.  AH  macliincs  (tuar- 
nntoed.  CIront  f.>r  all  Virids  of  nddinir.  S^-nt  posipaid  for  ^'i.^n. 
Write  us  today.  J.  H.  BassettA  ^c,  5919  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HeriE  IS  Real 
Car  Insurance 

POWERSTEEL 

AUTOWLOC  K 

—  a  tough  little  length  of  Yellow 

Strand  Powersteel  wire  rope  that 

locks  securely  round  a  wheel  rim 

and  a  spring,  or,  a  spare  tire  and 

its    holder.      Get    one  ^  costs   but 

$2.00  —  worth  a  fortune  when  Mr. 

Thief  comes  round.     All  dealers. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  is  little 
to  handle,  but  mighty  to  pull  when  a 
tow  is  needed.  Price,  east  of  Rockies, 
$3.95. 

POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE 

is  Basline  Autowline's  "big  brother,"  for 

heavy  towing.     Price.  $6.50,  east  of  the 

Rockies.     If    your  dealer  can't   supply 

you,  order  direct. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

823  N.  2nd  St.,  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  OflHcc,  76H  Warren  St. 

A  fakers  o//a  mous  Yellow  Stra  nd  Powersteel  wire  rope. 

.  ■>   f^  "W^  e:  f=2,  v^  —I—  ^EL  F^"    I  * 
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Too  True. — Sm:  -"  Whon  you  marrufd 
me  you  didn't  marry  a  cook,  I  want  yon 
to  understand." 

He  (sadly) — "  1  know  it." — PhUadclphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Narrow  Accommodations. — The  funeral 
of  Baron  and  Baroness  Renter  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Kingswood,  Surrey. 
The  chief  mourners  were  the  son  of  the 
Baron  and  his  wife,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
private  in  the  Sportsmen's  Battalion. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 


Long  and  Short  of  It.—"  Mr.  Blinks," 
said  she,  "  do  you  think' that  anticipation 
is  greater  than  realization?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Blinks,  "  anticipa- 
,tion  is  broader  and  higher,  but  realization 
is  longer  and  flatter." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  ^ 


His  Grief. — During  the  fighting  a  High- 
lander had  the  misfortune  to  get  his  heatl 
blown  off. 

A  comrade  communicated  the  sad  news  (o 
another  gallant  Scot,  who  asked,  anxiously: 

"  Where's  his  head?  He  was  smoking 
ma  pipe." — Tit-Bits. 


Passed. — The  e.xcellence  of  the  Creator's 
work  is  officially  established,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  from  a  motion-picture 
screen : 

"  As  God  Made  It." 

"  Approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Censors." — Boston  Herald. 


Know  Him?—"  What  do  you  think  of 
my  graduation  essay?  "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  Fine  !  "  replied  his  father.  "  Only 
I'm  afraid  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be 
bashful  about  offering  plain  wages  to  a  man 
Avhose  intellect  is  so  much  above  the 
average. ' ' — Washington  Star. 


Reasonable  Grief. — At  the  funeral  of 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  father  of  the 
recently  deceased  Lord  Rothschild,  a  poor 
old  man  wept  loudly  and  bitterly. 

"  Why  are  you  crying?"  inquired  a  by- 
stander. "  Yoii  are  no  relation  of  Roths- 
child." 

"  No,"  howled  the  mourner;  "  that's 
just  why  I'm  crying." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Long  Life. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  while 
traveling  in  Ireland,  was  one  day  accosted 
by  a  beggar.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a 
sixpence  but,  finding  that  he  had  nothing 
smaller  than  a  shilling  with  him,  gave  it 
to  the  woman,  with  the  words: 

"  You  must  give  me  the  change  next 
time  we  meet." 

"  I  will,  sorr,"  replied  the  beggar, 
"  and  may  yer  honor  live  till  ye  get  it." — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


Underrated. — A  very  stout  lady  at  the 
zoological  gardens  was  seeing  the  lions 
fed  for  the  first  time,  and  was  rather 
surprized  by  the  limited  amount  of  meat 
that  was  given  them. 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  small 
piece  of  meat  for  the  lion,"  she  said  to  the 
attendant. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  a  glimmer 
of  amusement  in  his  eye.  "  It  may  seem 
a  small  piece  to  you,  mum,"  he  said,  "  but 
it's  heaps  foe  the  lion." — Philadelphia 
Record. 
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YES— A  Stucco  House  by  All  Means! 

It  IS  beautiful  in  tonal  qualities,  and  nothintr  sets  off  trees,  vines,  and 
shrubbery  to  better  advantage.  It  fits  into  the  landscape— in  fact,  is  the 
ideal  home  that  you  have  iontr  had  in  mind,  and  — if  CLINTON 
WIRE  LATH  is  specified  and  used  it  is  permanently  beautiful. 
No  incipient  cracks  will  dl^velop,  no  stains,  no  falling  off  of  the  stucco. 
For  beauty  and  permanence  in  your  stucco  home,  be  sure  to  specify 
CLINTON  WIRE  LATH. 

The  reasons  why  are  all  thoroughly  explained  in  one  book— 

"SUCCESSFUL  STUCCO  HOUSES" 

profusely  illustrated  with  all  types  of  stucco  houses,  tables,  and  data  for 
properly  specifying.      Send  for  it! 

CLINTON    WIRE    CLOTH    CO. 

CLINTON,  MASS. 

NEW    YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

First  Power  Loom  IVea'vtrs  of  Wire  Cloth  in  the  World 
Makers  of  "Pompeiian  Bronze,  "  "Golden  Bronze,"  Clinton  Painted  and 
•■Sliver  Finish" -Screen  Cloths,  Clinton  "Silver  Finish"  Brand  I'onltrv 
Netting,  Hardware  Cloth.  Clinton  Electrically-Welded  Fabric  for  Reiti- 
lorcing  Concrete,  and  Clinton  Per-  ^ — — n 

forated  Metal  Products.  ^ "Z^ZJimsL'/l^iW^ 


CIcissi  tied    Coin  mns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  w.mtedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  H. 
Owen,  45  Owen  BIdg.,  Wasliinston,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  qWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


SAVE  MONEY,  Time,  Labor.  Use  the 
UNIVERSAL  DUPLICATOR.  Best  on 
earth.  Price  $2.10.  Catalog  free.  G. 
Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


KENNELS 


THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  COONHOUND 
Kennels,  Sclmer,  Teun.,  largest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  home  of  the  highest 
class  coonhounds  and  combination  night 
hunting  dogs;  ship  anywhere  on  free  trial. 
Beautiful,  profusely  illustrated  catalog,  10c. 


REAL   ESTATE 


FOR  SALE. — Ten  thousand  acres,  high  class 
citrus  fruit  land,  on  famous  "Back  Bone 
Ridge"  of  Florida,  at  bargain  price.  Railroad 
through  tract.  For  Particulars  address  Charles 
.A.Parrish,  Davenport,  Polk  County, Florida. 


Money  -  Making   Farms 

throughout  14  .States;  one  acre  to  1,000 acres, 
f 500  to  J.30.000;  many  with  livestock,  tools 
and  crops  included.  Write  for  "Stiout's 
FarmCa;aloq:ue  No.  3S."  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Station  14,  47  W.  34th  St.,  NewVork. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  Home  Life  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 

Dr.  Schofield  writes  not  alone  of 
the  household  and  its  hyg-iene,  but 
of  the  human  body  as  to  its  organ- 
ization, functions,  and  needs  in  tlie 
matter  of  care.  12mo,  Cloth,  345 
pages.     $1. 50  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publishers,  NEW  YORK 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 
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How  You 
Can  Buy  Stocks 

Now 

\  TIME  comes  in  the  affairs 
-^"^  of  all  men  when  opportunity 
arrives  to  do  things. 

Clear  vision  to  recognize  the 
time  is  not  always  given. 

The  present  is  a  time  when 
signs  are  unusually  clear. 

The  financial  tide  isrising  now. 

Not  in  a  decade,  nor  perhaps 
in  a  generation,  may  such  an- 
other opportunity  occur. 

Therefore,  twice  favored  they 
who  see,  thrice  favored  they  who 
see  and  act. 

The  signs  of  the  times  for 
America  are  in  our  growing  trade 
balance,  active  metal  industries, 
promise  of  abundant  crops, 
improving  railroad  earnings, 
plethora  of  funds  safeguarded 
by  the  Federal  Reserve.  These 
all  point  to  a  time  of  special  op- 
portunity in  the  security  market. 

American  securities^  reasonable 
m  price,  are  now  rated  the  safest 
in  the  world. 

For  the  business  man  or  pro- 
fessional man  in  receipt  of  a 
regular  income,  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  put  in  a  year's  supply  of 
investments  noiv — at  prevailing 
prices — is  of  particular  interest. 

This  method  which  comprises 
saving  and  investing  often  pays 
the  buyer  more  while  he  is  saving 
than  after  completing  payments. 
It  has  stood  the  time  test  of  half 
a  decade,  including  the  war  test 
of  1914. 

Over  4,000  thrifty  Ainericans 
have  bought  Standard  stocks  and 
bonds  through  us  on  it.'  tcrtns. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion now,  because  the  time  is 
particularly  propitious. 

Send  for  and  study  Booklet  19 — 
"Partial  Payment  Plan." 

JohnMuirSrp. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Members 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 

M.\IN  OFFICE, 
61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AS  A  LONDON  WRITER  SEES  US 

OHOULD  the  war  in  Europe  continue 
vj  some  length  of  time  longer,  "it  is  prob- 
able that  the  American  people  ^\^ll,  directly 
or  indirectly,  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
capital  now  in  that  country,"  says  a  ■\\Titer 
in  the  London  Slalisl.  This  wiU  be  done, 
not  merely  by  buying  back  from  Europe 
our  own  securities,  but  by  purchasing  the 
securities  of  European  countries.  The 
^^Titer  makes  this  comment  with  our  favor- 
able crop-outlook  in  his  mind,  as  well  as 
"the  increasing  willingness  of  American 
investors  and  bankers  to  invest  their 
capital  abroad."  These  conditions  present 
an  outlook  that  promises  "a  much  more 
active  condition  of  trade  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  solid  prosperity  in  the  United 
States."  Our  Avelfare  must  still  depend 
in  the  main  on  our  agriculture,  alt  ho  we 
are  "rapidly  becoming  a  great  industrial 
countrj'."  The  writer  believes  that  "con- 
fidence, so  badly  shaken  with  us  last  year, 
has  now  been  fuUj^  restored,"  and  that  a 
general  improvement  in  trade  will  be 
witnessed.  He  does  not  anticipate  that 
the  reaction  which  set  in  when  the  war 
began  \\\\\  be  "more  than  recovered"  dur- 
ing the  next  j-ear.  The  volume  of  trade, 
however,  in  the  twelve  months  ending  in 
June,  1916,  ought  to  be  "about  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  j^ear  ending  in  June,  1914." 
This  view  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  lend 
money  freely  abroad.  Europe,  for  the 
present,  will  continue  to  consume  "enor- 
mous quantities  of  goods  for  which  she  can 
not  pay  in  gold,  and  therefore  needs  to 
pay  in  securities."  America  must  accept 
for  these  goods  payment  in  securities;  other- 
wise Europe  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
duce her  consumption,  lea\'ing  America 
"with  a  large  part  of  her  crops  in  elevators 
and  warehouses."  Should  the  American 
people  continue  their  willingness  to  take 
payment  in  securities  by  making  loans 
freely  to  European  countries  that  desire 
to  purchase  her  goods,  consumption  in 
Europe  "will  be  maintained  at  its  existing 
extraordinary  level,"  prices  will  remain 
liigh.  and  the  wealth  of  the  American 
])eople  "will  be  increased  bj'  the  securities 
they  receive  in  pajnnent  for  exported 
produce."  Thus  far,  the  largeness  of  our 
exports  since  the  war  began  has  been  due 
to  our  willingness  to  take  payment  in 
securities  for  a  large  i)art  of  the  goods  we 
exported.  Since  the  war  began,  we  have 
not  only  repaid  our  floating  debt — that  is, 
our  open-account  debt  of  S;300,(){)(),()0O— 
1o  foreign  coimtries,  but  we  have  placed 
\\ith  them  S24(),(KK).(KK)  of  money  in  the 
form  of  subscriptions,  loans,  etc.  Other 
interesting  points  in  this  article  foIlo\v: 

"In  the  current  year  to  June  the  United 
States  will  probal)lv  have  to  place  abroad 
about  i?S00,OOO.nOO" for  interest,  tourist  ex- 
l>enditiu-es,  gifts,  etc.  The  largeness  of 
this  sum  is  due  to  the  country,  on  the  out- 
lireak  of  war,  being  indebted  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  last  summer's  expenditures 
of  American  tourists,  and  ha^•ing  since  had 
to  pro\ide  the  sum  needed  to  meet  the 
indebtedness.  For  the  nine  months  to  the 
end  of  April  the  exports  of  merchandise 
wore  no  less  than  S2.n74.()(K).(UK).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imports  were  wortli  only 
81.214,000,000.  Inchuling  gold  and  silver, 
exports  exceeded  imports  by  over  $900,- 


000,000.  For  the  whole  twelve  months  the 
excess  of  exports  o\'er  imports  will  largely 
exceed  this  figure,  and  will  provide  the 
whole  of  its  interest,  tourist,  and  other 
charges,  as  well  as  about  $300,000,000  of 
capital  which  the  country  is  now  placing 
abroad. 

"In  the  next  twelve  months,  from  June 
of  this  year  to  June  of  next  year,  the  amount 
of  capital  which  America  will  be  able  to  lend 
to  other  countries, will  show  very  large  in- 
crease, as  there  will  be  practically  no 
tourist  expenditures  abroad  in  the  current 
summer  to  be  pro\ided  for  by  exports. 
This  means  that  America  uill  have  some 
$300,000,000  of  additional  money  available  ' 
for  foreign  loans  if  the  American  people 
continue  their  present  policy  of  economy. 
Indeed,  if  the  American  people  were  so  to 
desire  they  could  easily  have  a  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
of  nearlv  S2,000;000,000.  and  after  deduct- 
ing the  $500,000,000  they  send  abroad  for 
interest,  gifts,  freight,  etc.,  they  should 
have  about  $1,500,000,000,  or  £300,000,- 
000  of  money  available  for  loans  to  Canada, 
to  South  America,  and  to  Europe. 

"That  the  Government  is  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  extending  the  export  trade  is 
indicated  by  the  excellent  address  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Bankers'  Association  in  San  Francisco  last 
week  by  Dr.  Edward  E^^^ng  Pratt,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington.  Dr.  Pratt  in 
his  address  showed  clearly  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  its  foreign  trade  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  if  people  would 
make  the  savings  which  would  enable 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
export  their  goods  and  to  sell  the  securities 
they  received  in  payment  to  American  in- 
vestors. Dr.  Pratt  spoke  truly  when  he 
said  that  'W^e  will  never  become  a  great 
financial  nation,  loaning  money  to  other 
nations  and  financing  our  own  foreign 
trade,  until  the  American  public  has 
learned  to  save,  and  upon  the  bankers  of 
this  country  rests  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  investing  public  exactly  how 
its  savings  may  be  invested  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  value  to  the  United 
States.'  It  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  the 
American  public  has  been  educated  up  to 
the  point  of  placing  its  money  in  foreign 
securities.  Dr.  Pratt  need  have  no  fear  that 
American  bankers  will  not  supply  the 
public  with  the  securities  it  will  be  prepared 
to^take.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  the  world  needs.  In- 
deed, the  only  limit  is  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  borrowed." 

SMALL   BRITISH    SA\^NGS   TO    BE 

TURNED    OVER    TO    THE 

GOVERNMENT 

The  new  and  enormous  loan  authorized 
by  the  British  Parliament  is  described  by 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  as  "an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  turn  their 
sa\-ings  over  to  the  Government  for  its  sup- 
port in  the  war."  The  Hmit  set  to  this 
loan  is  approximately  $.5,000,000,000,  but 
a  limit  which  Great  Britain  does  not 
expect  a^-tually  to  reach;  moreover,  it 
includes  provision  for  converting  to  the 
4}/^  per  cent,  basis  on  equitable  terms  a 
previous  4  per  cent,  loan  and  some  older 
consols.  The  UTiter  finds  in  this  loan  the 
most  interesting  feature  to  be  the  offer 
of  bonds  in  denominations  of  from  $25  to 
$125  on  sale  at  post-offices.  Such  a  plan 
it  thinks  likely  to  prove  popular  and  to 
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restrict  the  neeei5sity  of  drawing  funds  from 
other  countries.  Tlie  offer  is  to  be  supphv 
mented  with  opportunities  to  obtain  war- 
loan  vouchers  of  5*'. — that  is,  $1.25 — and 
multiples  thereof,  these  vouchers  to  bear 
5  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  instalments 
obtainable  at  post-offices  and  at  labor- 
union  headquarters,  the  purpose  being  "to 
give  the  working  classes  every  advantage 
accorded  to  others."  It  is  expected  also  to 
promote  savings  among  the  working  classes, 
who  otherwise,  in  a  time  of  larger  incomes, 
might  be  tempted  to  spend  their  surplus 
incomes.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  en- 
courage the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  sav- 
ings-'banks  and  the  transfer  of  them  to  the 
(Jovernment  for  use  in  meeting  war-ex- 
penses. Tlie  returns  from  them  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  savings-bank  returns. 
The  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
'  adds  that  this  plan  will  have  the  special 
advantage  of  giving  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  a  direc^t  interest  in  the  great  Govern- 
jnent  loan  and  a  sense  of  giving  financial 
support  to  the  nation  in  its  struggle  for  the 
cause  of  representative  government  and 
popular  rights,  and  the  assurance  of  per- 
manent peace  in  the  future.  The  effort  for 
efficiency  in  earning  and  economy  in  saving 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  serious  needs  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  present  emergency. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
doubts  if  this  feature  of  the  loan  will 
jeopardize  the  position  of  the  savings- 
banks,  as  a  New  York  Tribune  London  cor- 
I'espondent  has  intimated.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  fiscal  history  of  our  Civil  War,  he 
says,  "will  forget  the  immense  and  wholly 
unlooked-for  mass  of  private  capital  which 
came  from  the  little  savings  of  our  people 
into  the  national  treasury,  when  Jay  C^ooke 
contrived  his  plan  of  peddling  out  United 
States  coupon  bonds,  in  large  and  small 
denominations,  through  an  army  of  can- 
vassers in  every  town  and  village  of  the 
Union."  Deposits  in  American  savings- 
banks,  during  that  very  period,  rose  from 
$206,000,000  to  $242,000,000. 

MEN  WHOM  THE  RAILWAYS  EMPLOY 

A  computation  has  been  made  bj'  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Statistics  to  shoAV  the 
number  of  men  employed  by  the  railways 
of  this  country  and  their  distribution  into 
classes.  It  bears  date  of  June  30,  1914. 
The  railways  embraced  in  it  represent  97 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  mileage,  these 
railways  having  had  on  the  date  named 
1,698,818  employees.  This  is  the  smallest 
number  of  railway  emploj'^ees  reported  since 
1909,  and  it  compares  with  1,815,239  in 
1913.  In  salaries  and  wages,  the  employees 
of  1914,  tho  considerably  fewer  in  number 
than  those  of  1913,  received  nearly  as 
much  money.  The  total  of  wages  and 
salaries  for  1914  was  $1,373,069,810;  for 
1913  it  was  $1,373,833,598.  Reduced  to 
the  average  amount  paid  per  day  to  an 
employee,  the  figures  stand,  for  1914  (all 
classes  of  employees  being  included  in  the 
computation)  at  $2.54  per  day;  in  1913  at 
$2.49.  The  average  paid  for  1914  was  the 
highest  on.  record.  Following  are  other 
points  brought  out  by  this  report  as  sum- 
marized in  Bradstreet's: 

"Enginemen,  of  whom  there  were 
61,698,  received  $108,602,949,  an  average 
of  $5.28  per  day.  Firemen,  65,001  in  num- 
ber, got  $66,736,996,  or  $3.23  a  day. 
General  officers,  to  the  number  of  3,905, 
received  $20,300,232,  an  average  of  $16.11 
a  day.  General  office  clerks,  86,502  all 
told,  "obtained  for  their  services  $75,225,019, 


CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

Collateral  Trust  7%  Convertible  Gold  Bonds 

Due  May  1,  1923 

Convertible  into  Cliile  Copper  Co.  stocl<  at  $25  per  sliare 

Listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Developed  ore  reserves  amount  to  303,300,000  tons,  aver- 
aging 2.23%  copper,  with  strong  indications  that  a  large 
additional  tonnage  will  be  developed. 

The  plant  which  has  just  started  to  operate  will  have, 
when  running  full,  a  daily  capacity  of  10,000  tons  of  ore,  with 
an  annual  production  of  over  120,000,000  lbs.  of  copper. 

Company's  engineers  estimate  cost  of  production  will  not 
exceed  6  cents  per  lb. 

The  enormous  developed  ore  body  makes  these  bonds,  in  our 
opinion,  absolutely  safe;  and  their  convertibility  into  shares  at 
$25  adds  attractive  possibilities  of  price  enhancement. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  President  of  the  Chile  Copper  Company, 
in  ronnerlion  icitli  the  sale  of  Ike  lialance  of  the  company's  bonils,  'ivilh  engi- 
neer's report,  may  he  had  on  application. 

Tugene!Met/erJr&  Co. 


16  Wall  Street 


New   York 


IN  WAR  AND  IN  PEACE 


6^  FARM   MORTGAGES 


Don't  take  chances.  Safety  first. 
Our  6%  Farm  Mortgages  on  rich 
Northwest  agricultural  lands  have  best 
stood  the  test  of  the  recent  financial 
crisis.  They  are  a  sure,  safe,  panic-free 
investment.  Write  for  our  Booklet  "A" 
and  list  of  large  and  small  offerings. 
"We're  right  on  the  ground. "and  know 
the  security  in  every  in- 
stance. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co. 

Est.  1883         Grand  Forks,  N.  D.« 
Capital  and  Surplus,  $400,000. 


Oregon  Farm  Mortgages 


Afford  the  safest  possible  investment.  We  offer 
these  attractive  securities  on  farms  worth  at 
least  three  times  the  amountof  loan  to  netyou 


m 


'0 


Write  for  ^m.tf^'no**   MORTGAGE    I    Spalding  Bldg. 
List  10   \yM.VU€llit     LOMPANV     I    Portland,  Ore. 


Accumulate  Your 
Competency  By 
Investing 
Conservatively 

We  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  outlining 
a  plan  which,  once  adopted  and  con- 
sistently followed,  should  enable  any 
man  to  make  steady  financial  progress. 
The  plan  is  based  upon  the  elements  of 
saving,  compound  interest  and  conser- 
vative investment — all  factors  of  fun- 
damental importance  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  Included  in  the 
pamphlet  are  tables  illustrating  the 
efficient  wori<ings  of  compound  interest, 
and  concrete  examples  of  conservative 
investment  bonds. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  1702 
"Accumulating  Your  Competency" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Others  buy  them.     Sale, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
J/i  or  4'/i  savings    banks 
^^-jf     pay      Better  get  posted. 

White  rofiNtwliST  No.  574  ANofpfE  Booklet. 

OKLAHOMA    FARM   MORTGAGE  C0.('«) 
Oklahoma 


City.   U.  S.  A. 


Your  money  invested  in  our  care- 
fully selected  6%  five-year  First 
Mortgage  Bonds,  perfectly  s-ecured 
by  lands  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  brings  the  best  results. 
Interest    semi-annually.       Write 

Title  Guaranty  &  Secoritiet  Company, 
Shreveport,  La.  apilal  $125,000.00. 


'JQL    FIRST      MORTGAGES     ■70^ 
/   A'        Jacksonville,  Florida         /   A> 

Connections  sought  with  private  investors  for  placing 
gilt-edge  first  mortgages  on  improved  property  in 
atnounts  from  two  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Our  larger 
mortgages  at  lower  rates  are  taken  care  of  by  our  In- 
surance and  Trust  Co.  connections.  References. 
PALMER  AND  PALMER,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


7 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 


iiiciil   piiyiiiR'  :t  I J 


%Ior  fiirtluT  particulars 
Reliance  He 


cvcr>'  ^ix  months,  write  us 


Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


FIRST 


OKLAHOMA  and  KANSAS  FARMS 

7^  Better  security  does  not  txisl-  jjyeari'  <xp<r-  ^ 
^  ient«  in  writing  farm  loans.     Never  h»d  a  fore- 
closure in  Oklahoma.    \Vc  get  you  6  per  cent  on  ab- 
utely  safe  hrst  mortgagcj      Write  today   lor 
referenced    full  details  and  list  number  ^4 

p.  H.  ALBRIGHT  &  CO.,  Newkirk,  Okla. 


1 


SOUND  FIRST  HflRTEAGES 


The  demand  in  uuseltlcd  times  U'X  g- ^-d  first 

iiiort;;ages  iudieatcs  ttieir  unusual  i>tatHlity. 

First  mortgages  do  not  shrink  iuvaUit — thev  are 

isually  on  i>ruj>erty  Wurth  three   times  the  iiiuiiey 

lo:in*>d.     We  have    K-aned  over   $I.0OO.lMX)  and  n^.t  a 

sin^'leeent  lost  to  auy  invi-stor  or  a  siu^leforct'h^uie 

salt'  made.      Write  for  IxK'klet  descrihiug  melhuds.  and 

tof  loans  from  $3(M»t.»   ?10.0<NI. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
L31  Stato  National  Bank  Hnlldlng.  Oklahoma  lUy.  Ohla. 
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Quebec 

Calecne 


Quebec 

Franc  e — w  i  t  h 


Fares  from  Niagara 
Falls: 

To     Montreal     and 
return    $18.55 

To  Quebec  and  re- 
turn      $25.90 

To  Saguenay  River 
and  return. .$34. 55 


is     Old 

a     Difference. 

All  the  charm  of  quaint  old-world  travel-haunts  is 
reproduced  in  this  city  that  stands  guard  over  Canada. 
Yet  Quebec  is  individual — distinctive — its  "atmosphere" 
is  all  its  own — its  quaintness  is  of  a  quality  that  holds 
the  interest  even  more  surely  than  the  Europe  that 
was  America's  "Mecca"  of  travel.  So  you  can  come 
to  this  grand  old  town,  with  a  certainty  of  enjoying 
a  holiday  quite  as  fascinating  as  any  you  ever  had 
abroad.  Our  book  tells  all  you'll  want  to  know — 
tells  all  about  our  famous  Niagara-to-the-Sea  trip, 
and  about  our  delightful  Summer  Hotels  at  IMurray 
Bay  and  Tadousac.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing. 

Thos.    Henry,    Passenger   Traffic    Mgr., 

Canada   Steamship    Lines,  Limited 

103  Victoria  Square,  Montreal. 


an  average  of  S2.53  a  day.  Station  agents 
and  other  station  men  received  $31,217,22.") 
and  §110,211,575,  respectively,  there  being 
37,822  of  the  former  and  165,358  of  the 
latter.  Conductors,  47,870  in  number, 
got  .S72,920,026,  and  other  trainmen,  of 
whom  there  were  136,502,  received  .^139,- 
526,685;  while  machinsts,  numbering  56,- 
2J2,  obtained  ,$.58,059,236,  and  72,194 
carpenters  were  paid  ,?60,061,063.  Other 
shopmen.,  to  the  number  of  256,254,  were 
compensated  to  the  extent  of  8191,019,044. 
Section  foremen,  43,900,  received  $33,563,- 
410,  and  other  trackmen  got  .$144,148,253. 

"The  roads  employed  38,213  switch- 
tenders,  crossing-tenders,  and  watchmen, 
and  their  pay  amounted  in  1914  to  .$23,- 
102,844,  while  telegraph  -  operators  and 
dispatchers,  to  the  number  of  40,052,  re- 
ceived .$36,082,095,  and  employees  in  the 
floating-equipment  departments  took  in 
$9,408,840  as  wages.  All  other  employees 
and  workers,  232,986  in  number,  received 
$169,004,994. 

"The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
railway  employees  for  a  ten-year  period, 
with  the  sum  of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid : 

No.  VTages  or  Per  Ceid. 

Employees  Salaries  Paid  Gross  Rev. 

1914 1,698,818  81,373,069,811  45.14 

1913 1,815,239  1.373,830,589  43.9fi 

1912 1,748,380  1,274,347,697  44.05 

mil 1,702,164  1,230,186,019  43.32 

1910 1,7.32,435  1,165,444,8.55  41.82 

1909..- 1,528,808  1,005,349,958  41.00 

1908 1,458,244  1,051,632,225  43. ,38 

1907 1,672,074  1,072,386,427  41  42 

1906 1,521,355  930,801,653  40.02 

1905 1,382,196  839,944,680  40.34 

The  high  percentage  of  gross  revenue 
absorbed  by  expenditures  for  wages  and 
salaries  is  worthy  of  special  attention." 


A  Varied  Career. — Mr.  Bow^en  was 
having  dinner  with  the  Reillys,  and  the 
seven-year-old  son  of  the  family  was 
present. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  be  w-hen 
you  grow  up,  young  man?  "  asked  Mr. 
Bowen  of  the  little  boy. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  boy,  thoughtfully, 
"  after  I've  been  a  minister  to  please 
mother,  an'  a  judge  to  please  father,  I'm 
goin'  to  be  a  policeman." — NewYork  Times. 


Vjiateaujauner 

0^^aura-(anaaa 

•THE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
■^  Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 

.1  n^us  Gordon.  Slanat^tr 


On  Golden  Seas 

From  California 

Through  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Large  American 
Trans  -  Atlantic    Liners 

'FINLAND"  "KROONLAND" 

Cuisine  and  Service 

Trans-Atlantic  Standard 

From  San  Francisco 

July  10,  JuItSO,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  14 
From  NEW  YORK 

Julys.  July3I,Aug.21,  Sept.  15 
And  Ever)-  Third  Week  Thereafter 

First  C.ihi II   -    -    $1,15  lip 

Int«'riii«'<liate    -      $(>0  xi|> 

ALSO  CIRCULAR  TICKETS 

ONE  WAY  WATER 

OTHER  WAY  RAIL 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

9  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
319  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 


Travel  and  Resort  Director u 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


California  118  Tours 

Panama  15  Tours 

Alaska  15  Tours 

Japan  6  Tours 

Round  the  World     2  Tours 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB   CO. 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 

Altr.\ctive  Trijis  ;tt  I*opiilar  Piict-s,  in- 
cluding two  Kxpositions,  Canadian  Kofk- 
ies.  \'ellowstone.  Grand  Canyon  and 
Colorado.  Koiir  to  Six  Weeks.  First  Cla.ss 
Tliroiiglumt. 

$240  and  up  (from  Chicago) 
S.iKl  (or  IliMikl.l  —  i;    Ifiiipli-  I'la.i-.  Hovltiii 

THE     PILGRIM    TOURS 

Ka.t  iitond  .V   Wliilruuilt  Co.,  A^i'iiIk 
Itiistoit     >f»T  York     riiila.    CliicaiTO    Sun  Kruii, 


lUUK.VU  OF 


NA/AS  M  I  IM  CSTO  IM 

Its  Siffhts  (iu(1  Insitfhts 

BY  IIAKHIKTK.MUIART  M(j'nK()K 
A    chatty-,  entertaiiiiiiij  siiide   to  the 
National  Capital,  full  of   anecdote  and 
imconventional  description. 

ijmo.  Cloth.  1S4  piiges  of  Text  and 
40  Pages  of  Inserted  Illustrations. 
Frife,    %l.oo    .Vft  ;    bv    mail,    Sioo. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.\ipany,  New  York 


^t 


UniversityTravel 


JAPAN    I  l""r>'ti.thi'F.iiiosltlon«an.lth.-Or|. 
Bostoa,  Mass. 


19  Trinity  Place 


yj'IJHflMFRirANhJ.ill:Li 

I'o  tlie  Fuiminu  Canal.  California.  Tlif  Exp,>siti,'ns. 
.\la>ka.  tlH'  K,n*ki<*s.  (Iraiul  (.'ariyun.  our  great  Na- 
il..nal  l'aik«.  V.llowst.i!!,.,  .I^ipan.    S.nrt  f..r  !>,... kl.a. 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  HSTremoot  St..  Boston,  Mau. 


A  Grand  Vacation  Cruise 
No  Heat,  No  Hay  Fever 


i    T  ^1    \  Grand  Vararinn     |^J^||^^^||| 


equal  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthful- 
ness  to  a  European  cruise.  \'isiting 
HAL/FAX.  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of 
Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHNS,  Neufoiind- 
laitd,  the  Norway  ot  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

Xew  tourist  steamships,  STEPIIANO 
and  FLORIZEL,  titled  with  every  con- 
venience and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  every  essential  expense.  7  days 
at  sea  and  s  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Sliip  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  for 
superior  accommodations — Sept.  and  Oct. 
Write  today  for  ill  us.  booklet  6. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL  BY  BOAT   TO  THE 
CALIFORNIA     EXPOSITIONS 

Go  tlie  most  duliKlitful  way  to  the  Panama- 
I'acitio  and  San  Diego  Expositions.  Enjoy  an 
all-s'-a  v<.ya^,'  in  a  iiixni-i.-us  >t«-ani^hi|>  whit^h  taki'S 
>oit  duwn  aloiii;tlu>  Ciilf  Stream  anU  tlu'ii  throupli 
tite  faniuu!i  I'anaina  Cana!.  One  way 
by  rail.  Select  parties  of  a  limited 
number  are  iiow  btMug  hooked  for  this 
tri|>.  AI>o  tours  to  South  America. 
Sp.L.n.  tlieKiviera.  .Tapan.  Hawaii  and 
tlie  I'lillil.lMUes.     Write  f.,r  Booklet  O. 

OPHAM  TOURS  J^tirbuJ^r"!^: 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

V.y  F.  Ikikclcy  Sniiili.  A  delislitful  book 
of  recreation  outdrors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  a>:il  around  Paris.  Numerous 
ilhisti-atiiins      I'.'mo.  cloth,  SL.'iO. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THK    WEST 

June  17. — The  F'reiieh  report  several  gains 
in  the  Arras  sector. 

Lieutenant  Warneford,  the  first  aeroplan- 
ist  to  "sink"  a  Zeppelin  in  aerial  com- 
bat, and  his  jjassenger,  H.  B.  Needhani, 
an  American  journaiist,  are  killed  durinf? 
a  llight  in  Fran(;e. 

June  19. — Furtlier  French  advances  north 
of  Arras  are  reported.  In  Alsace,  it  is 
claimed,  the  (lermans  sulTer  repulses. 
The  British  line  in  Belgium  presses 
forward  for  short  gains  at  various 
points. 

June  20. — In  a  new  drive  toward  Souchez, 
the  French  forces  gain  three-fifths  of  a 
mile. 

June  21.— The  French  win  the  "Laby- 
rinth," a  complicated  series  of  trenches 
north  of  Neuville-St.  Vaast  that  have 
been  held  with  heretofore  unshakable 
persistence  by  the  Germans.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  most  brilliant  victory 
for  the  Allies  in  this  quarter  since 
spring  fighting  began.  In  the  Alsace 
region  the  French  gain  Metzeral  and 
four  minor  points. 

June  22. — Dunkirk  is  shelled  again  l)y 
long-range  guns.  The  French  report 
gains  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

June  23. — In  Alsace  the  Allies  capture 
Hondernach,  a  point  of  desperate  con- 
tention, which  establishes  a  new  line  in 
the  advance  eastward  toward  the  Rhine. 

IN    THE    SOUTH 

June  17. — The  Italian  submarine  Medima 
is  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine. 

June  18. — Air  raids  are  made  by  both 
Italians  and  Austrians  along  the  Adri- 
atic and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trieste. 
In  the  Trentino  the  Austrians  are  re- 
ported on  the  offensive. 

June  20. — In  the  Trieste  region  the  Italians 
capture  the  heights  of  Plava,  by  a 
daring  dash  up  steep  defiles  in  the 
face  of  12-ineh  guns. 

IN    THE    EAST 

June  16. — The  Austro-German  forces  close 
in  on  Lemberg,  the  Russians  falling 
back  to  defenses  west  of  the  city.  A 
portion  of  the  Russian  line  is  dri\en 
north  across  the  Polish  border. 

June  17. — The  Austro-Germans  bombard 
Grodek  and  occupy  Tarnogrod,  in 
Galicia. 

June  18. — The  Allies  claim  to  possess  10 
square  miles  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

June  19. — The  Kaiser,  it  is  reported,  as- 
sumes personal  direction  of  the  Galician 
campaign. 

June  20. — The  Germans  cut  Lemberg's 
railroad  communications  to  the  north. 

June  22. — ^The  Austro-German  Army  in 
Galicia  enters  Lemberg.  The  Russians 
are  said  to  be  fleeing  precipitately,  tho 
praise  is  given  to  the  comparatively 
small  force  that  is  protecting  their  rear. 
The  Germans  push  on  eastward.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Russians  below  the 
Dniester,  in  southeast  Galicia,  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  forces  driven  above  the 
northern  border. 

GENERAL 

June  10. — Gustave  Herve's  Socialist  paper 
in  Paris  is  supprest  for  printing  an 
editorial  claiming  that  the  Allies  have 
failed  conspicuously  since  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne. 

June  11. — British  casualty  lists  show  3,372 
British  officers  killed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  up  to  June  9,  6.651 
officers  wounded,  and  1,049  missing. 

June  20. — It  is  reported  from  Nish,  Servia, 
that   typhus  is  on  the  wane,  the  cases 
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$27. 
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The  New  3A  KODAK 

Has  the  autographic  feature  whereby  you  can  date 
and  title  your  films  at  the  time  of  exposure^  is  fitted  with 
the  new  Kodak  Anastigmat/.7.7  lens — a  lens  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  definition  (sharpness)  and 
flatness  of  field  and  has  more  speed  than  even  the  best 
of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  instant- 
aneous speeds  of  1  25,  1  50  and  1  100  of  a  second  and, 
of  course,  the  usual  time  and  "bulb"  actions.  High 
grade  in  every  detail. 


No.  3A^  Autographic  Kodak,    pictures    3 '4   x  .S^,    Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens /.7. 7,        ...... 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,        ..... 
Ciittthnjii*^  frtf  tif  i/ottr  f.Va.V/'*.s',  m-  hi/  wnil. 


$27.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  n^  Kodak  City. 
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ITHE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


„ ^ ^ 

Tbe   American    "  Core "   giving   the   Nanheim   Bathj  | 
with  a  natural,  iodo- ferruginous  Radio-active  Brine. 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'    Walk   From  Watkins  Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  through 
the  Lake  Region.  Autoniobiling,  Moating-,  Fishing:,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and  sporty  Golf  Course. 
Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic,  Mechan- 
icaland  Electrical  Equipment.    For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism, 
gout,  diabetes,  oliesity.  neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  liver  and  kidneys,  we  ofter  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
For  descriptive  booklets  address:  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President,  Watkius,  N.  Y.,on  Seneca  Lake 


GAe  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 
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1     Here's 
a  man  will 
tell  you  that 

has  the  call. 

The  standby  of  the 
thirsty — the  delight 
of  the  hot  and  tired 
— the  treat  for  the 
multitude. 

Delicious 

and 
Refreshing 

Demand  the  genuine — 
and  make  sure  you  get  it. 
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numbering,  on  April  14,  8,213;  on  May 
U.  4.529;  and  on  June  14,  1,652.  The 
mild  weather,  permitting  better  venti- 
lation, is  the  principal  cause.  Four 
American  doctors  have  been  lost  in  the 
war  on  tj'phus. 

June  21. — The  Eriti.;]:  House  of  Commons 
votes  a  new  war-loan  of  $5,000,000,000 
to  cover  possible  deficits  in  the  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cunard  liner 
Cameronia  attempts  to  rani  and  sink 
a  German  .submarine  near  Liverpool. 

Xish  reports  that,  owing  to  the  threat- 
ened attack  of  large  German  forces 
gathered  behind  the  flooded  Danube 
and  Save,  the  Ser\ian  advance  through 
Albania  has  been  recalled. 

June  22. — Lloyd-George,  British  Minister 
of  Munitions,  sets  a  period  of  se\en 
days  in  which  the  unions  are  to  obtain 
full  forces  of  workmen  for  the  munitions 
factories.  His  munitions  hill  now  be- 
fore the  House  provides  for  a  volunteer 
labor  army,  subjectto  military  discipline 
and  mobile. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

Jime  18. — King  Constantine  of  Greece  is 
reported  recovering  his  health. 

June  20. — General  Angeles,  Villa's  re- 
presentative, makes  his  way  to  the 
United  States  on  a  secret  mission. 

June  21. — The  force  sent  by  ]VIaytorena, 
Governor  of  Sonora  County,  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Americans  and  other 
settlers  attacked  by  Yaqui  Indians,  is 
defeated  by  the  Indians.  Governor 
]Maytoreno  promises  1,500  additional 
troops  to  save  the  colonists  in  the 
Yaqui  Valley. 

DOMESTIC 

June  17. — Mt.  Lassen,  in  California,  is 
again  in  eruption. 

Dr.  Scott  Xearing,  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  released  from  his  pro- 
fessorship by  the  University  because  of 
his  outspoken  utterances  on  economic 
subjects  not  relished  by  the  higher 
authorities. 

.June  18. — Henry  Ford  announces  the  per- 
fection of  a  farm  tractor  that  will  sell 
for  less  than  $200,  and  will  redtice  the 
cost  of  farm  production  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  Construction  liegins  at 
once  on  factories  intended  to  turn  out 
1,000,000  tractors  yearly. 

June  in. — The  superdreadnought  Arizona 
is  launched  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

June  20. — Governor  Slaton,  of  Georgia, 
commuters  the  sentence  of  Leo  Frank 
from  death  to  life  imprisonment,  and  is 
forced  to  take  means  of  protecting 
hims(>lf  from  the  violence  of  Georgia 
mobs. 

June  22. — Thomas  Taggart,  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  Indiana, 
and  127  otiiers,  including  Mayor  Bell 
and  other  Indianapolis  city  officials, 
are  indicted  on  cliargc  s  of  conspiracy, 
blackmail,  and  bribery  in  election 
frauds. 

Severe  earthquakes  in  California,  near 
the  Mexican  border,  cause  §1,000,000 
damage  and  several  deaths.  Th(>  250,- 
000-acre  irrigation  system  of  the  Im- 
])erial  Valley  is  endangered. 

The  closing  of  the  sessions  of  the  various 
State  legislatures  marks  the  addition  of 
Pennsylvania.  Wyoming.  Montana. 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Maine, 
and  Vermont  to  the  list  of  States  pos- 
sessing workmen's  compensation  laws, 
which  now  number  thirty.  The  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  has  also  passed  a  com- 
l)eusatiou  law  this  session. 


All  newly  painted  jobs  look  alike 
— for  a  while.  Time  reveals  the 
house  upon  which 


Zinc 


\\'as  used.      Zinc  in  paint  makes 
paint  last. 

If  you  luaiit  Zinc  on  your  house,  ask  for  our  hook, 
'^Your  Alo-ve,  "  ^tncf  act  on  it. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  416,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Special  Offer  oiTrel. 

I  will  supply  the  following  coUertious. 
consisting  of  toueawhof  ttm  fine,  named 
varieties  in  each  c<iUection — names  sent 
ou  application.  If  the  entire  biK)  bulbs 
are  ordered  at  $10.00.  I  will  prepay  the 
delivery  to  any  part  of  thel'nited  States. 
Y..U  to  pay  delivery  ou  smaller  orders. 


100  Single  Early  Tulips 

100  May  Flowering  Talii>s 

100  Darwin  Tulips 

100  Crocuses  (4  varieties) 

100  Hyacinths  (Bedding  size) 

100  Narcissus 

Send  t<  .day  for  my  Bulb  Book  and  list  of 

the  varieties  included  in  this  special  offer. 


$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
3.00 
1.50 


Ifou  could 
dip  iKis 
Kouse  in " 
waier 


.Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb   niucb 
water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  disfigured. 

But  they  can  be  water-proofed  and  beautified  witb 


TRUS-CON 
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APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  fill- 
iiifi  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  Hint.  Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
.\pplied  to  new  or  old  walls,  hurnished  in  a  va- 
liety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con 

Waterproofing   Products.     Write  for  full 

information,  telling  us  your  needs. 

THE  TRUS-CON  L.\BOR.\TORIES 
136  Trus-Con  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical  Paints 
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OUR  GRIEVANCE  AGAINST  ENGLAND 


y4  LTHO  THE  WRONG  DONE  to  American  oversea  com- 
/-\  merce  by  Great  Britain's  "starvation  blockade"  of 
-*-  Germany  has  been  overshadowed  in  the  public's  mind 
by  the  killing  of  American  women  and  (children  by  German 
torpedoes,  our  press  show  almost  as  little  inclination  to  yield 
ground  on  the  one  issue  as  the  other.  In  both  cases,  they  seem  to 
feel,  this  country  speaks  for  all  the  neutral  nations  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  that  are  theirs  by  law  and  usage.  "The  United 
States  is  now  in  a  position  to  demand  full  freedom  of  the  seas 
for  itself  and  for  all  neutral  nations,"  thinks  the  Washington 
PoHt,  and  the  St.  Louis  Star  declares  that  "we  do  not  want  war 
with  any  of  the  present  belligerents,  but  we  do  want  all  of  them 
to  let  our  ships  and  our  people  alone."  Fundamentally,  adds 
the  same  paper,  it  is  not  a  question  of  American  dollars,  nor 
of  German  starvation,  "but  simply  whether  the  nation  posses- 
sing military  or  naval  power  shall  be  its  own  judge  of  how 
it  shall  use  it." 

While  our  State  Department's  protest  of  three  months  ago 
against    England's   resort    to    "a   coiu-se    of   action    previously 
unknown  to  international  law"  has  not  yet  been  answered,  a 
British  "memorandum"  dated  June  17  has  again  brought  the 
matter  definitely  before  the  court  of  public  opinion.      In  this 
memorandum  the  British  Government,  after  describing  in  detail 
the  steps  it  has  taken  to  alleviate  the  hardships  suffered  by 
American  shipping  under  its  blockade  policy,  concludes  that  it 
"can  scarcely  admit  that  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts  any  sub- 
stantial grievance  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  is  justified 
or  can  be  justified."     Yet  hundreds  of  exporters  and  importers 
are  besieging  the  State  Department  with  petitions,  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents  tell  us,  seeking  relief  from  the  British  embargo. 
One  committee  that  conferred  with  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
spoke  for  importers  who  have  $50,000,000  worth  of  articles  tied 
up  in  Germany  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government 
to  allow  them  to  come  through  to  the  United  States.     In  many 
eases,   we   are  told,   these  goods  were  ordered  before   the  war 
began.     Another   delegation   of   importers   gave   out   a   formal 
statement  affirming  their  constitutional  and  international  right 
"to  import  into  the  United  States  non-contraband  merchandise 
from  neutral  ports,  irrespective  of  its  origin,  without  restrictions 
of  any  kind."     They  thus  describe  their  predicament: 

"During  1914  and  the  early  part  of  this  year  we  placed  large 
contracts  for  merciiandise  to  be  manufactured  by  (ierman  and 


Austrian  concerns.  We  have  obligated  ourselves  to  take  this 
merchandise,  and  now  that  a  considerable  portion  of  mi;h 
merchandise  is  finished  and  ready  for  shipment  the  manu- 
tacturers  are  demanding  payment  for  the  same.  We  are  in  the 
quandary  of  having  to  pay  for  our  merchandise  and  at  the  same 
time  being  unable  to  get  our  merchandise.  In  addition  we 
have  sold  much  of  this  merchandise  to  American  business 
houses,  to  which  we  are  now  responsible  for  the  deli\'erv  of 
such  goods. 

"The  eonees.sions  of  the  British  Government  that  we  may 
receive  such  goods  as  have  been  paid  for  prior  to  Marcli  1  is  of 
no  avail  to  us.  The  undersigned  are  responsible  American 
houses  enjoying  a  good  credit,  who  in  general  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  their  merchandise  before  it  is  delivered. 

"The  British  concession  puts  a  premium  upon  the  irresponsi- 
ble man  of  business  who  does  not  enjoy  credit  and  penalizes  those 
responsible  houses  who  do  business  in  accordance  with  custom 
and  credit." 

Among  the  exporters  who  feel  that  they  have  a  grie\'ance. 
say  tlie  correspondents,  the  cotton-merchants  are  conspicuous. 
In  this  connection  we  note  a  resolution  passed  last  week  b\-  both 
l)ranches  of  the  Georgia  legislature- requesting  President  Wilson 
"to  induce  or  compel  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  her  illegal 
blockade  of  neutral  ports."  And  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
.Jonrnal  we  read: 

"The  South  has  been  the  heavy  sufferer  from  the  situation 
created  by  the  Order  in  Council.  Two-thirds  of  the  cotton-crop 
of  the  country,  normally,  is  sold  abroad;  this  export  trade  has 
been  virtually  paralyzed.  A  single  comparison — of  the  cotton 
exported  in  February  (before  the  British  order)  and  in  April 
(after  the  British  order) — is  sufficient  to  indicate  what  the 
blockade  is  costing  the  people  of  the  South,  in  the  former 
month  we  exported  to  northern  Europe  and  Germany  4.S5,0;^7 
bales  of  cotton;  in  April  we  exported  to  Germany  no  cotton  and 
other  European  ports  only  45,800  bales.  But  for  the  blockade, 
according  to  Senator  Smith's  figures,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
northern  Europe  would  have  purchased  before  August  1  some- 
thing like  [,.500,000  additional  bales  of  last  year's  crop.  We 
need  look  no  further  than  this  to  see  what  the  results  of  continued 
seizures  of  innocent  cargoes  will  be.  Before  Great  Britain  in- 
stituted her  illegal  blockade,  cotton-prices  were  rapidly  reco\'ering 
from  the  first  shock  of  war;  but  manifestly  there  can  be  no  sup- 
port for  prices  under  a  circumstance  which  closes  the  market 
for  t  wo-thirds  of  the  staple,  turning  it  back  upon  the  hands  of  the 
producer." 

Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  little  immediate  ])rospcct  of  relief 
here  if,  as  the  St.  Louis  Slnr  says,  one  of  tlie  chief  objccls  of  Great 
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Britain's    policy    is    to  keep    cotton   out    of    Germany.     Says 
The  Star: 

"Cotton  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder  and  high  explosives.  Thousands  of  tons  of  it  are  being 
consumed.  The  blockade  is  evidently  becoming  serious  in  this 
direction,  as  the  German  Government  has  issued  an  order  com- 
mandeering all  cotton-rags.  The  waste  of  ammunition  is  so 
great,  excessively  beyond  what  has  ever  been  known  in  war 
before,  that  ability  to  maintain  the  supply  under  conditions  of  a 
blockade  cutting  oil'  the  materials  from  which  it  is  manufactm'ed 
may  well  be  expected  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
continuance  of  the  war  or  inability  to  continue." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain's  novel  long-range 
blockade  of  (Jermany  was  announced  in  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
March  1").  In  the  American  note  of  protest,  dated  March  30, 
the  United  States  Government  pointed  out  that  the  provisions  of 
this  order  amounted  to  "a  practical  assertion  of  unlimited  bel- 
ligerent rights  o\er  neutral  commerce  within  the  whole  European 
area,  and  an  almost  unqualified  denial  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  nations  now  at  peace."     And  in  another  paragraph  we  read: 

"It  is  confidently  assumed  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
will  not  deny  that  it  is  a  rule  sanctioned  by  general  practise  that 
even  tho  a  blockade  should  exist  and  the  doctrine  of  contraband 
as  to  unblockaded  territory  be  rigidly  enforced,  innocent  ship- 
ments may  be  freely  transported  to  and  from  the  United  States 
through  neutral  countries  to  belligerent  territory  without  being 
subject  to  the  perils  of  contraband  traffic  or  breach  of  blockade, 
much  less  to  detention,  requisition,  or  confiscation." 

The  British  memorandum  of  June  17,  as  Ambassador  Page 
remarks  in  transmitting  it,  "is  not  an  answer  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  note  of  March  30,  but  merely  an  explanation  of 
concrete  cases  and  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  dealt 
with."  The  spirit  and  purport  of  it  are  fairly  well  epitomized  in 
the  last  paragraph: 

"His Majesty's  Government  is  earnestly  desirous  of  removing 
all  causes  of  avoidable  delay  in  dealing  with  American  cargoes 
and  vessels  which  may  be  detained,  and  any  specific  inquiries 
or  representations  which  may  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  regard  to  particular  cases  will  always  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration,  and  all  information  which  can  be 
aft'orded  without  prejudice  in  court  proceedings  will  be  readily 
conununicated;  but  they  can  scarcely  admit  that  on  the  basis 
of  atitual  facts  any  substantial  grievance  on  the  part  of  American 
citizens  is  justified  or  can  be  justified,  and  they  therefore  con- 
fidently appeal  to  tiie  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  enlightened  by  this  meniorandum." 


In  the  earlier  paragraphs  it  claims  credit  for  his  Majesty's 
Government  for  refraining  from  the  exercise  of  "the  right  to 
confiscate  ships  or  cargoes,  which  belligerents  had  always 
previously  claimed  in  respect  to  breaches  of  blockade";  for 
facilitating  the  proceedings  in  case  of  seizures;  for  paying  all 
claims  as  quickly  as  they  were  presented— these  payments 
having  already  amounted  to  more  than  S2, 250,000;  and  for 
showing  all  the  consideration  for  neutrals  that  is  compatible 
with  the  object  in  view,  that  object  being  "to  prevent  \essels 
carrying  goods  for  oi'  coming  from  the  enemy's  territory."  The 
resultant  situation  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

"Neutrals  unquestionably  have  a  right  to  trade  freely  among 
themselves,  and  any  interference  with  this  right  gives  them  a 
just  grievance.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  a  belligerent  can  not  perznit 
a  neutral  port  to  be  made  practically  an  enemy  port.  The  Order 
in  Council  aims  to  prevent  tliis.  The  British  view  is  that  in 
doing  so  neutral  commerce  has  been  interfered  with  as  little  as 
possible,  and  that  due  reparation  has  been  made  for  every 
material  injury.  But  if  its  action  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
international  law,  neutrals  can  not  admit  the  legality,  whatever 
they  may  think  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  course  pursued." 

The  New  York  Sun,  while  admitting  that  "it  is  the  plain 
duty,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  unalterable  intention,  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  to  hold  the  Government  at  London 
responsible  for  every  infraction  of  the  rights  of  our  commerce," 
goes  on  to  say: 

"At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  profitable  for  writers  on  the 
subject  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  upon  occasion 
our  own  Government  has  not  only  exercised  physieallj'^  but  also 
sustained  diplomatically  and  approved  judicially  the  principle  and 
practise  of  acts  which  our  neighbor  might  call  jjiratical  censorship 
of  legitimate  commerce. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  continuous  voyage,  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  destination,  the  question  of  seizure  on  the  high  seas 
between  neutral  port  and  neutral  port,  the  question  of  the 
detention  of  the  neutral  ship  thus  seized  for  the  examination 
of  its  cargo  as  to  contraband,  play  a  large  part  in  our  own  con- 
tributions to  the  expansion  of  international  law  and  the  extension 
of  war-practises  under  stress  of  circumstance  and  pressure  of 
military  necessity." 

"Not  even  contraband  cargoes,"  saj's  the  Rochester  Post 
Express,  "have  been  taken  over  t)y  tlie  English  without  com- 
pensation to  the  owners";  and  the  New  York  Press,  which 
thinks   that   we  are  making  altogether  too    much  of  England's 


LOOKING   KOR  A   NEST. 

— Harding  in  tlie  Broolclyn  Eaylf. 


I'npyrighted.  1»15.  Iiy  th.-  Pivss  rulilishiint  C...  (Tin-  Nt-w  Y<.rk  "Weirld"). 

•■  NO,  YOU   don't!  " 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
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AU  REVOIR  OR  OOOD-BY  ? 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


SHOUT  Ol'  TKKTH. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


BRUIN'S    TROUBLES. 


interference  with  our  commerce,  remarks:  "Because  we  ha^'e 
had  genuine  grievances — frightful  grievances— against  the  von 
Tirpitz  submarines,  we  must  manufacture  spurious  grievances 
against  the  British  prize-court."  The  New  York  Times  also 
believes  that  "the  principles  of  right  and  of  law  involved  are 
not  altogether  on  one  side,"  and  The  Evening  Post  predicts 
confidently — 

"When  the  time  comes  for  the  British  Government  to  declare 
itself  on  the  main  principle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
acquiesce  in  our  main  theoretical  contentions.  The  high  seas 
must  remain  free  to  neutrals." 

For  light  on  the  practical  effect  of  England's  blockade  methods 
the  Washington  Times  turns  to  the  export  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Comparing  our  exports  to 
Germany,  Austria,  and  neighboring  neutral  countries  for  April, 
1914,  and  April,  1915,  The  Times  finds  that  we  gained  with 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land twice  as  much  as  we  lost  with  Germany  and  Austria.  Mak- 
ing its  comparison  between  two  periods  of  ten  months  instead 
of  between  two  individual  months,  the  Chicago  Herald  says: 

"At  first  glance  we  seem  to  be  suffering  a  great  deal.  Our 
exports  to  the  lands  under  German  control,  including  Turkey 
and  Belgium,  fell  from  $384,193,549  in  the  ten  months  ending 
May  1,  1914,  to  $49,278,841  in  the  same  months  ending  May  1 
last.  Their  exports  to  us  were  not  hit  so  hard,  but  fell  from 
$229,591,594  in  the  former  period  to  $116,739,779  in  the  latter. 

"But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  rest  is 
told  by  the  growth  of  our  trade  with  the  neutral  States  adjacent 
to  the  Germandom — Scandinavia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  other  Balkans  except  Servia.  Our  imports 
from  these  have  continued  about  the  average — $99,204,848  in 
war-times  to  $100,184,571  in  peace  times. 

"From  $192,180,931  to  $493,236,863  is  the  growth  of  our 
exports  to  these  neutrals  in  the  periods  compared.  It  seems  a 
fair,  and  even  a  necessary,  inference  that  a  very  large  part  of 
these  increased  purchases  from  us  have  passed  on  to  the  Teutonic 
allies.  From  which  it  seems  evident  that  England's  blockade, 
while  changing  trade-channels,  hasn't  been  notably  effective  so 
far  as  an  American  trade-stopper.  Its  effects  may  thus  be 
summed  up  in  round  figures: 

"Decrease  of  sales  to  the  Germandom,  $335,000,000;  increase 
of  sales  to  neutrals  adjacent  to  the  Germandom,  $301,000,000; 
net  loss,  $34,000,000.  As  an  offset  our  sales  to  the  four  allies 
have  increased  from  $690,820,050  to  $1,036,801,115,  or  nearly 
$346,000,000. 

"It  may  be  said  that  as  the  formal  blockade  didn't  begin  till 
mid-March  these  figures  do  not  show  its  actual  effect.     In  April, 


1914.  our  sales  to  the  adjacent  neutrals  were  $17,463,442;    last 
April  they  were  $57,841,691." 

But  the  real  issue,  many  editors  remind  us,  is  one  of  principle, 
and  because  it  ignores  this  issue  the  British  memorandum  is 
generally  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  "The  seizure  of  vessels 
engaged  in  our  neutral  commerce  is  an  act  of  war,*'  declares 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  asks: 

"What  would  happen  if  American  war-ships  were  to  convoy  to 
Rotterdam  an  American  ship  with  an  American  cargo/  Would 
Great  Britain  defend  at  cost  of  war  her  arbitrary  interference 
in  trade  between  neutral  nations?  Would  Great  Britain  stick 
to  that  position  if  we  threatened  to  place  an  embargo  upon  arms 
exportation  by  way  of  reprisal?  These  may  become  live  ques- 
tions within  the  near  future." 


LABOR  GETTING  MORE  THAN  CAPITAL 

INSTEAD  OF  FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  profits  of  industry 
going  into  the  coffers  of  the  capitalist,  as  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  recently  affirmed,  only  one-third 
reaches  that  destination,  the  remaining  two-thirds  finding  their 
way  into  the  pocket  of  the  laborer.  This,  at  least,  is  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
after  examining  and  analyzing  statistics  covering  the  labors  of 
10,000,000  wage-earners,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  in  this  country.  For  fifteen  years,  according  to 
the  New  York  World,  the  Socialists  have  contended  that  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  product  of  labor  was  returned  in  wages. 
The  census  of  1900,  they  said,  showed  a  gross  product  of  $2,420 
per  worker  in  manufactures,  and  as  the  a\'erage  wage  per  worker 
was  $437,  it  followed  that  labor's  share  in  the  product  was  only 
18  per  cent.,  as  against  82  per  cent,  for  capital.  This  "popular 
untruth,"  says  The  World,  has  at  last  been  overtaken.  The 
committee  credited  with  this  achievement  consists  of  W.  J.  Pope, 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; and  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  of  St.  Paul's  Seminary, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  committee  bases  its  conclusions  on  the 
census  figures  for  manufacturing,  mines,  and  quarries,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  figures  for  steam  railroads 
and  express  companies,  and  the  financial  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company.  The  investigation  does 
not  cover  the  case  of  farmers   and   farm-laborers.      From  the 
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committee's  prelimiuary  report,  aa  coudeused  by  the  New  York 
Sun,  Ave  quote  as  follows: 

"In  general,  after  miscellaneous  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
materials  or  supplies  are  deducted,  two-thirds  of  the  net  earn- 
ings go  to  wage-earners  and  one-third  goes  to  capital.  Oiit  of 
this  third  the  capitalist  must  provide  for  depreciation 

'"The  committee  takes  the  stand  that  the  value  of  each 
Avorker  is  the  difference  between  the  gross  value  of  his  product 
and  the  cost  of  materials,  not  the  gross  Aalue  alone.  Thus  it 
says  the  worker's  value  in  1899  was  $1,025,  the  difference 
between  the  gross  value  of  his  product,  S2,420,  and  SI, 395,  the 
cost,  not  .'52.420.  This  difference  the  report  calls  added  value, 
or  Che  amoimt  of  new  wealth  produced  per  wage-earner. 

"From  this  added  value,  it  continues,  the  manufacturer  must 
pay  taxes,  advertising,  rents,  royalties,  insiu-ance,  traveling 
agents,  etc.,  and  his  pay-roll,  before  he  can  figiure  on  his  share. 


BRYAN'S     VNIQIK     lUKA      OF     THE     WAY     To 
ORGANIZE  A  VNnERSAL-PEACE    MOVEMENT. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Deducting  such  expenses,  there  was  in  1809  a  fund  of  $889  per 
employee  to  be  divided.  Of  this,  $.590,  or  6t).4  i)er  cent.,  went  to 
labor,  and  $299,  or  33.6  per  cent.,  to  capital." 

Even  more  important,  remarks  The  World,  is  the  committee's 
discovery  that  labor's  proportion  of  the  product  is  increasing.  To 
quote  again  from  the  Sun's  columns: 

"The  report  finds  that  the  census  returns  of  1899  and  1904 
show  not  only  that  wages  ai'e  increasing,  but  that  thej^  are 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  to  be  divided  between  capital 
and  labor.  Hence  the  figures  sui)plied  by  the  census  show  that 
capital's  profits  are  decreasing,  both  in  the  aggi'egate  and  allowing 
for  depreciation. 

"Comparing  the  census  reports  for  the  last  sixty  years  and 
allowing  for  changes  in  methods  of  taking  it,  the  committee 
concludes  that  the  average  annual  wage  in  manufacturing  in- 
dihstries  has  increased  from  $247  to  .$.518  in  sixty  years  and  the 
normal  rate  of  interest  has  decrt^tised  one-fourth.  The  wage 
increase,  they  find,  was  especially  large  from  1899  to  1909,  and 
still  continues 

"In  conclusion,  the  report  says  that  if  in  the  future  an  in- 
creased ouliMit  per  worker  should  result  from  betterments 
in  the  api)lication  of  capital  or  labor  or  both  to  industry,  ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  the  worker  would  secure  the  major 
part  of  such  increase." 

But  according  to  the  New  York  Call,  a  Socialist  daily,  these 
figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Indeed,  we  are  assured,  they 
are  distinctly  misleading,  Ijccause  they  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "but  one  capitalist  exploits  a  certain  amount  of 
labor."     Says  The  Call: 

"Take  the  two  items  of  ' rents '  and  ' royalties,'  for  example.  It 
is  assumed  that  all  capitalists  pay  both,  but  the  truth  is  some  do 


and  some  do  not^  But  ])oth  items  represent  surplus  value  ex- 
tracted from  labor  and  handed  over  to  some  other  capitalist,  or 
capitalists,  by  the  original  exploiter  himself.  But  the  fraud  lies 
in  representing  the  'share'  this  industrial  exploiter  gets  as  the 
entire  'share'  of  'capital'  alone.  The  rent  and  royalty  col- 
lectors are  not  'capitalists.'  What  they  get  is  not  part  of  the 
'share  of  capital,'  and  is  not  reckoned  as  such. 

"But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  capitalist  who  has 
to  pay  no  rent,  because  he  owns  the  ground  and  the  plant  and 
buildings,  or  no  royalties,  splits  very  differently  Avith  Brother 
Labor.  Most  likely  in  such  case  he  gets  the  66.4  per  cent., 
while  labor  takes  the  33.6.  And  where  the  capitalist  has  bor- 
rowed no  monej'  and  pays  no  interest  thereon,  his  'share'  is  so 
much  the  larger  still. 

"But  any  other  capitalists  who  get  anything  in  the  way  of  rent, 
interest,  or  royalties  from  the  original  exploiting  capitalist  are  not 
considered  as  figuring  in  the  Civic  Federation  calculation,  and 
what  they  get  is  not  in  any  way  the  'share'  of  'capital.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  exploiting  capitalists  who  do 
not  get  3  per  cent,  personal  exploitation  from  their  laborers. 
Other  capitalists  take  it  from  them,  and  some  capitalists  go 
bankrupt  merely  because  other  capitalists  swallow  them  up. 

"And  some  split  60,  70,  and  80  per  cent,  with  Brother  Labor 
and  leave  him  40,  30,  or  20  per  cent,  as  his  share. 

"Henry  Ford  doubled  his  workers'  wages  and  still  had  a  profit 
of  50  per  cent.  left.  He  must  have  been  exploiting  them  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  two-thirds  to  capital  and  one-third  to  labor,  or 
he  could  not  possibly  have  done  so.  And  Standard  Oil  dividends 
are  always  between  45  and  55  per  cent,  for  the  same  reason." 


THE  BRYAN-DUIMBA  TALK 

Two  TALKS  whicli  the  ambassadors  of  the  Teutonic 
Powers  had  with  members  of  (Hir  Government  produced 
quite  opposite  impressions  at  Berlin,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  press  dispatches.  The  first  interview  was  between  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  and  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State. 
The  second  was  between  the  German  Ambassador  and  President 
Wilson.  Berlin's  impression  after  ihe  first  conversation  was  that 
the  President  did  not  "mean  business"  in  the  Lusilanin  matter; 
its  feeling  after  the  second  one  was  that  he  did.  Such,  in  brief, 
is  the  story  told  by  the  Washington  correspondents.  A  verbatim 
report  of  the  two  couAersations  would  no  doubt  make  interesting 
reading,  yet  the  veil  enshrouding  them  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
moA'ed  by  the  ex-Secretary's  recent  explanatorj'  statement. 
In  fact,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  it,  "Mr.  Bryan's 
denial  that  he  gave  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  through  him 
Berlin,  the  impression  that  the  President's  demands  on  Germany 
were  not  seriously  meant,  is  one  of  those  denials  which  un- 
wittingly admit  the  basis  of  the  charge."  Not  that  The  Evening 
Post  believes  that  ^Ir.  Bryan  actually  committed  himself  in  this 
way.  "What  probably  occurred  was  nothing  like  an  official 
undertaking  by  the  Secretary,  but  a  little  peace  oration  by  him 
which  Dr.  Dumba  misunderstood  or  to  which  he  assigned  more 
importance  than  it  really  had."  But  even  so,  it  is  another  re- 
minder tiiat  the  Department  of  State  "is  no  place  for  an  im- 
pulsive and  effusive  man  who  mistakes  an  Ambassador  for  a 
public  meeting."  So  the  Newark  News  thinks  Mr.  Bryan 
sincere  enough  in  his  denial,  only,  "in  his  Duml)a  conversation, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,"  he  "seems  to  have  been  a  helpless 
victim  of  an  unconquerable  predilection  to  talk,  and  without 
giving  much  thought  to  what  he  said." 

Mr.  Bryan's  own  b.ief  :ecital  of  the  facts  is  as  follows: 

"I  reported  to  the  President  the  conversation  which  I  liad 
with  Ambassador  Dumba  and  received  his  approval  of  what  1 
had  said. 

"When  we  learned  that  the  conversation  had  been  misin- 
terpreted in  Berlin,  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Ambassador  Dumba.  and  secured  from  him  a  statement  certify- 
ing to  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  conversation  that  I  had 
made  to  the  President.  Ambassador  Dumba's  statement  was 
sent  to  our  embassy  at  Berlin,  and  Ambassador  Dumba  also 
telegraphed  the  German  Government,  affirming  the  correctness 
of  my  report  of  the  interview,  and  denying  the  construction  that 
had  been  placed  upon  it.     These  are  the  facts  in  the  case." 
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While  Mr.  Bryan,  as  the  New  York  Times's  Washington  cor- 
respondent observes,  admits  that  thcn^  was  a  conversation  which 
was  misrepresented  in  Berlin,  "he  fails  to  tell  exactly  what  he 
did  say  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador."  It  was  the 
understanding  in  Washington,  according  to  this  authority, 
"that  Dr.  Dumba  cabled  to  Vienna  a  report  of  his  conversation 
■wath  Mr.  Bryan,  and  that  the  report  contained  the  assertion 
that  Mr.  Bryan  had  said  that  the  American  note  was  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  German  Government  was  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Bryan  had  made  the  statement  to  Dr.  Dumba,  and  laid 
its  plans  accordingly."  The  statement  attributed  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  we  are  told,  "did  more  than  any  other  thing  to  make 
difficult  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States."  So, 
The  Times  declares  editorially,  the  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State  "owes  it  to  himself  to  make 
I)ublic  an  accurate  statement  of  what  he 
did  say  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador."  It 
continues: 

"The  President  and  the  President's  note 
were  unquestionably  misrepresented  in  Berlin. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  weight  and  im- 
port to  know  whether  the  personal  representfi- 
tive  at  Washington  of  the  Austrian  Emperor 
took  it  upon  himself  to  assure  his  Govern- 
ment, and  through  his  Government  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany,  that  the  President's 
assumption  of  seriousness  was  an  act  of 
hypocrisy  and  that  no  attention  need  be  paid 
to  his  words,  since  they  were  intended  for 
effect  upon  public  opinion  at  home,  or  whether 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  by 
an  act  of  inconceivable  disloyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  his  country  falsified  the  communi- 
(!ation  by  an  assurance  privately  given.  In 
that  case  Mr.  Bryan,  intending  to  work  for 
'peace,'  might  have  bro'ught  on  a  war  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  Germany  to  send  an 
unsatisfactory  reply 

"We  know  now  why  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor visited  the  White  House  on  June  2  for  a 
personal  interview  A\ith  the  President.  We 
know  now  why  the  German  Ambassador  found 
it  necessary  to  send  Mr.  Meyer-Gerhard  to 
Berlin  to  make  a  report  upon  public  opinion, 
official  policy,  and  the  general  situation.  We 
can  imderstand  now  why  Berlin  was  altogether  unable  to  un- 
derstand Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  and  why  speculation  there 
as  to  its  cause  and  significance  was  so  confused. 

"In  justice  to  Mr.  Bryan  we  can  not  say  that  we  know  now 
why  he  was  able  to  sign  the  notes  of  February  10  and  May  i;^, 
which  all  the  world  regarded  as  of  the  gravest  import,  and  then 
threw  up  his  commission  because  he  disagreed  with  the  President 
about  the  note  of  .June  9,  which  was  couched  in  much  milder 
terms.  If  it  should  appear  that  Mr.  Bryan  did,  in  fact,  assure  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  that  the  note  was  not  to  be  taken  se- 
riously, then  we  should  get  a  revealing  light  upon  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  He  would  have  been  willing  to 
sign  anything,  of  course,  if  he  reserved  for  himself  the  private 
privilege  to  explain  away  all  the  meaning  of  the  documents  he 
signed.  But  we  hope  it  will  not  so  appear.  To  have  betrayed 
the  President  and  his  Government  in  such  a  manner  would  have 
been  an  act  of  incredible  perfidy." 

Putting  a  more  favorable  construction  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  al- 
titude, the  Springfield  Repuhlican  and  Philadelphia  Record  are 
inclined  to  think  that  we  now  have  some  new  light  upon  his 
reasons  for  resigning.     As  the  Philadelphia  paper  observes: 

"If  Mr.  Bryan  believed  the  earlier  letter  to  be  a  piece  of  bun- 
combe, designed  to  make  the  American  eagle  scream  with 
pleasure,  but  not  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  eagles,  single- 
headed  and  double-headed,  whose  roosts  are  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  could  have  signed  the  letter  and 
then,  when  the  letter  of  June  8  was  written  for  him,  and  offered 
for  his  customary  contribution  to  State  papers,  he  realized  that 
he  had  misunderstood  the  earlier  letter,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  resign." 


DUAL  CITIZENSHIP 

THE  PLIGHT  of  those  American  citizens  who  find 
themselves  claimed  and  held  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties — incduding  military  service — as  subjects  of 
European  Governments  raises  one  of  the  most  embarrassing 
and  difficult  questions  thrust  upon  us  by  the  European  War,  as 
has  several  times  been  noted  by  newspap<'r  writers.  And,  as 
the  New  York  Commercial  ()l)serves,  "disputes  regarding  the 
citizenship  of  persons  born  in  this  country  of  foreign  parents 
and  of  persons  horn  in  Knrop(!  of  American  parents  are  likely 
to  IxH-ome  more  frequent  now  (liat   Italy  has  entered  the  war." 


I'liuUigrapli  l>,v  Harris  A:  Ewitip,  M'ashiiiv'ton.  D.  ('. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE. 

Mr.  Bryan   paying   his  farewell   visit  to   his  successor  in  the  latter's  office.    Mr.  Robert 
Lansing  received  his  permanent  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  on  June  28. 


Two  cases,  concerning  the  P''rench  and  Italian  Go\ernments 
respectively,  haAe  engaged  the  attention  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  official  statements  of  our  Government's  attitude 
on  this  matter  of  "dual  citizenship,"  so  called,  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  many  Americans,  including  such  prominent  figures  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The  Rooseveltian 
ire  was  arotxsed  by  the  action  of  Secretary' Lansing  in  the  case 
of  P.  A.  Lelong,  born  in  New  Orleans  of  a  French  father,  who 
was  subsequently  naturalized.  To  Mr.  Lelong,  the  Secretary 
WTote  that  he  was  "born  with  a  dual  nationality,"  because 
France  defines  as  a  Frenchman  "every  i)erson  born  of  a  French- 
man in  France  or  abroad";  and  "the  Department  can  not  there- 
fore give  you  any  assurance  that  you  would  not  be  held  liable 
for  the  performance  of  military  service  in  France  should  you 
voluntarily  place  yourself  within  French  jurisdiction."  The 
Italian,  one  Ugo  da  Prato,  we  read  in  the  Boston  Transcript's 
Washington  correspondence,  "was  born  in  Boston  of  a  natural- 
ized father,  and  was  in  Italy  studying  architectiu-e  when  he  was 
imprest  into  military  service  as  an  Italian  citizen."  The  State 
Department  informed  Senator  Lodge,  who  interested  himself  in 
the  case,  that  "it  does  not  appear  that  he  can  be  considered  an 
Italian  subject  under  Italian  law,"  and  it  consequently  requested 
his  release  at  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Government.  Secretary 
Lansing  explains  that  the  Government's  action  in  all  such  cases 
must  depend  upon  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  of  each 
one.     "In  no  case,"  he  says,  "in  the  absence  of  conventional 
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arrangements,  can  the  Department  assure  such  persons,  in 
advance,  that  they  will  not  be  held  liable,  under  the  laws  of  other 
countries  concerned,  for  the  performance  of  military  or  other 
public  service  attaching  to  citizenship."  In  all  this,  declares  the 
writer  in  The  Transcript,  there  is  "no  suggestion  that  the  State 
Department  is  willing  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  which  shall 
declare  that  a  bona^fide  American  citizen  possesses  rights  as 
such  which  can  not  be  alienated  by  the  law  of  any  foreign 
country." 

In  his  recent  Metropolitan  article  entitled  "When  Is  an  American 
Not  an  American?"  Colonel  Roosevelt,  it  will  be  remembered, 
\'igorously  attacked  the  State  Department's  ruling  and  declared 
that  it  was  "dangerously  close  to  trea,son  to  the  United  States 
that  men  born  here  of  foreign  parentage,  men  who  have  served 
in  the  militia  of  this  country,  who  vote  and  hold  office  and 
exercise  all  the  other  rights  of  citizenship  .  .  .  .^jhould  be  blandly 
informed  by  the  State  Department  that  if  they  visit  the  countries 
in  which  their  parents  were  born  they  can  be  seized,  punished 
for  evasion  of  military  duty,  or  made  to  ser\e  in  the  army." 
Colonel  Roosevelt  made  the  point  that  if  General  Goethals 
were  to  go  to  Holland  or  Admirals  Oslerhaus  and  Schroeder 
to  Germany,  they  might  be  seized  for  military  ser^'ice  in  those 
coimtries  if  the  doctrine  recognized  by  Coimselor  Lansing  were 
to  prevail.  On  this  subject  the  Brookl^Ti  Eagle  finds  the  e.x- 
President  "everla.stingly  right"  and  the  State  Department 
"everlastingly  wrong."  The  Colonel's  attitude,  agrees  the 
New  York  Commercial,  "is  that  of  many  loyal  Americans,  and 
the  enforcement  of  recognized  laws  regarding  citizen.ship  by 
foreign  coimjries  may  stir  up  ill  will  in  these  days  of  almost 
world-wide  war." 

But  Senator  Lodge,  who  is  himself  something  of  an  authority 
on  international  law,  can  not  see  how  any  foreign  law  can  depri\"e 
anj-  one  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  As  The 
Transcript  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Lansing: 

"Because  Italy,  or  any  other  countr\%  has  a  law  which  con- 
flicts with  ours  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  fail  to  sustain 
our  own  law  and  our  own  doctrine.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  France 
or  Italy,  or  any  other  country,  makes  a  claim  upon  an  American 
citizen,  situated  as  Lelong  was,  does  not  alter  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  toward  him  under  our  own  Constitution 

"The  United  States  should  never,  and  particularly  at  this 
time  should  not,  abate  in  any  way  in  its  duty  to  those  who  under 
its  own  Constitution  and  laws  are  American  citizens,  or  fail  to 
support  their  rights  as  we  have  established  them  or  permit 
them  to  be  in  any  way  infringed. 

"Under  the  German  law,  which  was  promulgated,  I  believe, 
in  January,  1914,  we  have  a  different  situation.  That  law  does 
not  create  a  conflict  of  laws,  but  establishes  a  dual  allegiance 
which,  as  you  point  out,  is  contrary  to  oiu*  laws  and  absolutely 
incompatible  with  our  oath  of  allegiance." 

The  most  remarkable  pro%asion  of  this  new  German  law,  so  the 
previously .  quoted  Transcript  writer  points  out,  after  stating 
that,  in  general,  German  nationality  is  lost  by  naturalization 
abroad,  runs  as  follows: 

"Citizenship  is  not  lost  by  one  who  before  acquiring  foreign 
citizenship  ha.s  .secured  on  application  the  wTitten  consent  of  the 
competent  authorities  of  his  home  State  to  retain  his  citizenship. 
Before  this  consent  is  given  the  German  consul  is  to  be  heard." 

Which  is  elucidated  as  follows: 

"Richard  W.  Flournoy,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship 
of  the  State  Department,  construes  these  provisions  to  mean 
that  a  German  residing  in  a  foreign  land  may  acquire  naturaliza^ 
tion  therein  without  giving  up  his  German  nationality  unless 
the  laws  of  that  country  require  the  renunciation  of  the  prior 
allegiance.  As  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  every  a])- 
plicant  specifically  to  renounce  and  abjure  his  former  allegiance, 
this  section  could  not  apply  to  applicants  for  admission  to 
American  citizenship,  providing  ihey  were  acting  in  good  faith. 
The  German  explanation  has  been  that  the  provision  is  intended 
only  for  the  benefit  of  Germans  residii\g  in  foreign  lands  which 
extend  the  franchise,  the  right  to  hold  real  property,  etc.,  only 
to  their  citizens." 


The  Indianapolis  News,  another  daily  which  has  given  con- 
siderable editorial  attention  to  this  problem,  finds  itself  forced 
to  the  imwelcome  conclusion  that  there  really  is  such  a  thing 
as  dual  citizenship.  It  quotes  a  few  sentences  from  Dr.  T.  J. 
Lawrence,  a  WTiter  on  international  law,  thus  stating  the  prin- 
ciple ac  the  root  of  the  matter: 

"A  State  as  an  independent  political  unit  has  a  right  to 
accept  as  citizens  on  its  own  conditions  all  who  may  come  into 
its  territory  and  desire  to  attach  themselves  to  it.  But  it 
can  hardly  claim  a  right  to  dictate  to  another  State  the  condi- 
tions on  which  that  State  shall  give  up  all  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  its  born  subjects.  To  do  so  would  be  to  intrude  into  the 
sphere  of  its  legislation  and  trench  upon  its  independence.  No 
surer  method  of  producing  international  complications  could  be 
found." 

This  "writer  notes  several  eases  in  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  interfere,  and  one  in  which  its  claims  against 
a  foreign  government  were  yielded  to  "as  a  matter  of  favor 
and  not  of  right."  The  rights  of  naturalized  American  citizens 
ha^•e  already  been  definitely  set  forth  in  several  treaties,  accord- 
ing to  The  News,  and  it  concludes: 

"The  matter  is  one  for  treaty  regulation,  for  it  is  only  through 
formal  agreement  that  the  conflicting  rules  as  to  naturalization 
can  be  reconciled.  The  sound  principle — at  least  it  is  the 
American  principle — is  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
the  country  of  his  allegiance.  He  certainly  can  not  be  a  loyal 
citizen  or  subject  of  two  coimtries  at  the  same  time.  Dual 
citizenship  is,  indeed,  a  contradiction  in  terms." 


SOCIALIST  POWER  FOR  PEACE 

BEHIND  THE  PLEA  FOR  PEACE  and  the  protest  against 
a  policy  of  conquest  and  annexation  contained  in  the  re- 
cent manifestoes  of  the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany, 
our  press  writers  have  been  wondering,  lie  what  piu-poses  of  the 
German  Government,  what  desires  and  fears  of  the  German 
people?  One  statement,  which  we  quote  on  page  53,  caused 
the  immediate  suspension  of  Vorwdrts,  which  published  it; 
but  a  later  amplification,  issued  by  the  governing  board  of  the 
party,  was  passed  by  the  censor.  Does  this  mean,  as  the  New- 
Yurkcr  Herold  asserts,  "that  the  German  Government  hopes 
through  the  mediation  of  the  International  to  put  an  end  to  the 
terrible  struggle,  now  that  Germany's  invincibility  has  been 
proved  ?  "  Or  is  the  Socialist  demand  for  peace  to.  be  interpreted, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  does  interpret  it,  as  a  "confession 
of  deadlock"  on  the  part  of  the  German  nation?  There  had  been 
a  wide-spread  belief  among  American  editors  that  the  war,  as 
an  Italian  writer  once  put  it,  had  "upset  the  International 
Socialist  party  and  in  its  pla<'e  created  Acritable  'Nationalist 
Socialists'  who  will,  perhaps,  outlive  the  war  itself."  Now  there 
is  serious  discussion  as  to  the  part  this  same  "International" 
will  play  in  bringing  about  the  first  overtures  toward  ending  the 
war,  and  the  influence  it  will  have  upon  the  final  terms  of  peace. 
New  York  Socialists,  like  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson  and  Morris 
Hillquit,  call  the  action  of  the  German  Social  Democrats  a 
"hopeful  sign"  pointing  toward  the  end  of  the  war.  Congress- 
man Meyer  London  says,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"I  expect  the  appeal  of  the  German  Social  Democracy  will  be 
favorably  responded  to  by  the  Socialists  of  the  other  belligerent 
countries.  1  expect  the  Socialist  parties  of  neutral  countries  will 
urge  the  Belgian.  French,  and  English  Socialists  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  the  German  Social  Democracy.  No  annexation  of 
territory,  no  subjugation  of  small  nationalities,  a  settlement  of 
the  war  upon  a  basis  which  would  insure  permanent  peace,  is 
now  the  motto  of  the  Socialist  movement  everywhere. 

"The  voice  of  the  German  Social  Democracy  is  the  voice  of  the 
future  democracy  of  Germany.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  liberated 
Europe." 

Somewhat  less  optimistic  and  more  guarded  in  its  utterance 
is  that  most  conspicuous  Socialist  daily  of  the  East,  the  New 
York  Call.     We  read  in  one  of  its  editorials  on  this  subject: 
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OUR  NOTE. 

The  workers  of  America  liave  no  quarrel  with  tlie  workers  of  Ger- 
many, England,  or  any  other  country! 


A   MERE   SCRAP  OF  PAPER, 

Whenever  Labor  chooses  to  regard  it  as  such. 

— Minor  in  the  New  York  Call. 


HINTS    FROM    AMERICAN    SOCIALISM. 


"It  would  be  premature  to  say  that  the  Socialist  bodies  of 
other  countries  will  he^-rtilj'  assent  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialists  at  once  and  forego  all  criticism  of  the  presentation 
made.  There  is  much  in  it,  perhaps,  that  they  will  find  to  object 
to;  much,  perhaps,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  object  to;  much 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Socialists  to  carry  out  the  guaranty 
given. 

"Nevertheless,  we  may  hope  that  the  general  tendency  of  other 
Socialist  bodies  in  the  belligerent  countries  will  be  to  draw  closer 
agreement  with  the  demand  of  the  German  Socialists.  It  may 
take  some  time  yet,  but  there  are  many  indications  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  done." 

When  all  allowances  are  made,  declares  The  Call,  with  some 
pride,  "the  fact  remains  that  to  the  strongest  Socialist  political 
body  in  Europe  was  left  the  initial  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  that  is  devastating  the  earth."     And, 

"At  any  rate,  the  effort  of  the  German  Socialists  gives  good 
promise  that  when  the  era  of  possible  peace  does  draw  nigh — 
even  admitting  that  it  is  not  possible  at  present — there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  combined  Socialists  of  Europe  will 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations  and  will  perhaps  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  the  most  important  factor  at  that  time." 

But  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  the  patriotic  utterances  and 
actions  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  Socialists  are 
sufficient  indication  that  "the  Socialists  of  Europe  as  a  whole  are 
hardly  to  be  counted  on  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  end  the  war." 
As  for  the  German  Social  Democratic  appeal  for  peace,  the  New 
York  Tribune  is  inclined  to  regard  it  "more  as  a  far-sighted  party 
declaration  than  as  a  practical,  enforceable  demand  that  Ger- 
many shall  seek  peace  at  once  on  the  basis  of  a  return  to  the 
territorial  status  existing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war."  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  does  not  even  discover  a  pacifist  note 
in  this  German  Socialist  opposition  to  war.     It  remarks: 

"With  few  exceptions  the  Socialists  have  fought  as  loyally 
for  their  country  as  the  upholders  of  militarism;  they  ask  peace 
now  on  the  ground  that  so  exhausting  a  contest  should  not  be 
drawn  out  needlessly.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the  belief 
that  either  they  or  any  other  considerable  section  of  the  German 
people  would  assent  at  this  time  to  terms  acknowledging  German 
defeat.  Confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  the  German  cause 
is  undiminished.  What  the  cooler  heads  fear  is  the  too  complete 
ascendency  of  the  militarist  party,  to  whose  ambitions  the  war 
is  due 

"While  any  evidence  that  Germany  is  beginning  to  come  to  her 
senses  is  gratifying,  it  is  plain  that  peace  is  not  to  be  made  yet 


upon  terms  which  either  the  Government  <jr  the  people  would 
be  willing  to  accept." 

To  what  extent,  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  can  the 
Vorwdrts  peace  manifesto  "be  taken  as  an  index  of  popular 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  chances  of  a  German  \-ietory?" 
It  endeavors  to  answer  this  question  as  follows: 

"Let  us  suppose  that  a  moment  came  when  German  prospects 
of  victory  were  bright,  and  when  Germany  might  broach  the 
possibility  of  peace  without  loss  of  prestige.  From  whom 
would  the  first  intimations  of  peace  come?  Obviously  from  the 
Socialists.  ...  It  would  obviously  be  a  calamity  for  the  future 
of  the  German  Socialists  if  an  authoritative  voice  for  peace  arose 
in  Germany  and  it  was  not  a  Socialist  voice.  They  had  failed  to 
prevent  war.  For  their  future  e.xistence  they  must  be  the  pio- 
neers of  peace 

"But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spirit  of  victory  does  not  breathe 
in  the  manifesto.  Had  the  Socialists  said,  'We  are  victorious; 
let  us  now  be  generous,'  the  heavy  hand  of  the  censor  would  not 
have  fallen  on  the  VoruHMs.  .  .  .  Had  the  manifesto  been  edited 
in  one  or  two  places,  the  Government  might  have  even  welcomed 
it  as  a  ballon  d'essai,  and  waited  for  the  Allies  to  speak.  What 
the  Government  could  not  tolerate  was  a  question  like  this: 

"'Must  this  terrible  drama,  which  has  no  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  go  on  indefinitely? ' 

"Or  statements  like  these: 

"  '  If  the  war  is  not  to  go  on  indefinitely  until  all  the  nations  are 
completely  exhausted 

"  '  Upon  Germany,  which  has  successfully  defended  itself  against 
superior  forces,  and  which  has  frustrated  the  plan  to  bring  it  to 
starvation,  rests  the  duty  of  taking  the  first  steps  toward  peace.' 

"This  plainly  is  no  paean  of  victory,  from  the  Tirpitz  stand- 
point at  least.  It  looks  forward  to  an  indefinite  war,  and  to 
exhaustion.  It  evidently  assumes  that  a  successful  defense 
against  starvation  and  dismemberment  is  all  Germany  can  hope 
for.  It  makes  havoc  of  the  standard  argument  that  the  unity 
and  confidence  of  the  German  people  must  bring  victory;  for 
now  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  such  unanimity  of  confidence. 
Balancing  those  features  of  the  manifesto  which  might  indicate  a 
belief  in  Germany's  triumph  against  the  very  explicit  phrases  in 
which  doubt  and  weariness  are  exprest,  the  result  shows  a  state 
of  mind  in  Germany  quite  different  from  what  the  Government 
would  have  it  after  the  victories  of  the  last  two  months.  The 
Vorwdrts  manifesto  is  not  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Socialists 
to  be  first  in  announcing  Germany's  success.  It  is  rather  a 
confession  of  deadlock." 

The  Socialist  manifesto  seems  to  the  New  .York  Times  to 
show  that  German  Social  Democrats  now  see  the  divergence 
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"between  a  war  of  defense,  such  as  they  were  induced  to  believe 
this  war  was,  and  the  war  of  aggression  which  it  really  is." 
The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  noting  the  Social  Democracy's 
"enormous  constituency  among  the  masses  of  the  German 
people,"  finds  in  its  manifesto  proof  of  the  fact  "that  the  German 
people  have  no  share  in  the  territorial  obsession  of  the  General 
Staff."  The  Socialists  might  well  be  expected  to  take  Such  a 
stand,  says  the  Detroit  Journal,  so — 

"The  most  striking  development  of  the  hour  is,  that  while 
many  moderates  and  liberals  do  not  stand  with  the  Socialists 
in  their  extremism,  they  unite  with  them  against  any  project  or 
proposal  of  conquest  or  annexation. 

"A  united  German  people  is  making  a  war  which  it  believes 
is  a  war  of  defense.  This  people  will  not  be  united  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  crown  the  war  of  defense  with  the  annexation  or  the 
dominion  of  another  European  nation." 

Similarly  "beneath  the  Socialist  protest  against  the  agrarian 
program,"  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  notes  "an  undertone  of 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  and 
the  hardships  it  is  inflicting  on  the  w<Jrking  class  of  all  the  bel- 
ligerent countries.  The  wonderful  unanimity  of  national  feeling 
that  made  the  war  a  people's  war  in  Germany,  even  tho  begun 
without  their  consent,  is  not  so  evident  to-day."  And  the 
Chicago  editor  sees  "two  quite  antithetical  effects"  of  recent 
Teutonic  military  success  upon  the  German  population: 

"The  non-Socialist  element  is  elated  and  inspired. to  renewed 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  nation's  leaders;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Socialists  are  stirred  by  the  fear  that  increasing  triumphs 
will  establish  the  military  power  in  a  stronger  and  more  au- 
tocratic ♦'ontrol  of  the  country's  affairs." 

In  making  this  appeal  the  German  Socialists  "show  themselves 


patriots  and,  what  is  a  higher  title  of  nobility,  friends  of  human- 
ity"; and  why,  continues  the  Boston  Herald,  should  not  their 
advice  be  taken? 

"The  world  would  view  with  favor  the  substantial  restoration 
of  all  the  old  boundaries,  pro%ided  some  emphasis  could  be  placed 
on  the  aspirations  of  subordinated  and  misplaced  States,  like 
Poland  and  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Italia  Irredenta.  If  peace 
could  be  secured  with  a  few  readjustments  like  this  and  some 
measure  of  disarmament  could  be  made  an  international  obliga- 
tion, everybody  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  connection  with  Colonel  House's 
return  from  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  newspapers  spoke  of  an 
^.pparent  effort  in  Germany  "to  prepare  public  opinion  for  a 
realization  of  the  idea  that  Germany's  best  interests  lie  in 
colonial  expansion  and  the  incidental  development  of  overseas 
commerce  rather  than  in  territorial  extension  in  Europe  proper." 
Upon  which  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  other  day  commented  as 
follows : 

"That  a  scheme  of  reciprocal  reimbursement  can  be  more 
easily  worked  out  bj'  colonial  readjustments  or  assignment  of 
spheres  of  influence  than  by  an  exchange  of  territory  in  Europe 
seems  obvious.  There  will  have  to  be  some  changes  in  the 
southeast  and,  if  the  Allies  prevail,  a  realinement  of  the  Italian 
frontier.  But  already  it  is  pretty  well  discerned  by  statesmen 
that  Bismarck's  reluctance  to  take  territorj-  of  neighbors  was 
wise,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  special  attempt  in  the  congress 
which  arranges  the  terms  cf  peace  to  avoid  forms  of  compensa- 
tion likely  to  breed  future  enmities  or  revolts.  This  must  throw 
the  bargaining  into  the  colonial  field — China,  Africa,  and  perhaps 
South  and  Central  America.  In  such  case  our  interests  will  be 
engaged  and  our  future  shaped  vitally  for  many  generations  by 
the  course  of  our  policy  immediately  after  the  war." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Birr  who  will  make  the  "League  of  Peace"  keep  it? — Boston  Transcript. 

S.wixG  of  1,000  ton.s  of  coal  by  shutting  off  six  of  the  Lusitania's  boilers 
didn't  even  save  the  coal. — S?.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  trouble  with  Carranza  is  that  he  wants  a  constitutional  government 
in  Mexico  with  himself  as  the  constitution. — Chicago  Herald. 

Mr.  Bry.\x  decries  the  false  philosophy  that  might  makes  right,  but  he 
overlook.s  the  olnioiLS  fact   that  might  prevents  wrong. — Public  Ledger. 

One  thing  the  jitney  certainly  has  done — it  has  enabled  the  street-car 
motorman  to  see  a  prospective  pa.ssenger  sooner  than  formerly. — Dallas 
Xrws. 

The  ships  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Company  are  to  change  from  .\merlcan 
to  British  registry.  Evidently  the  German  submarine  is»a  less  formidable 
menace  than  the  Seamen's  Law. — Charleston  Xeus  and  Courier. 

A  LoNDOX  newspaper  has  by  vote  of  its  readers  chosen  the  twelve 
Englishmen  who  can  least  be  spared  at  this  crisis.  Lloyd-George  runs 
first  and  King  George  gets  in — No.  12. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

The  .\merican  dollar  is  now  worth  $1.02  '4.  its  first  effort,  that  we  can 
recall,  to  catch  up  with  the  h.  c.  of  1. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Gexer.\l  Hi:ert.\  himself  will  admit  that 
if  he  ever  before  had  any  doubt  of  the  warmtli 
of  American  hospitahty  it  has  been  re- 
moved.— Xcw  York  World. 

If  that  Chicago  convention  of  advertising 
men  doesn't  quit  repeating  "Truth"  in  their 
.slogan,  some  people  ma.v  wonder  what  they 
have  been  giving  us  heretofore. — Atlantic  Ciiu 
Review. 

Altho  the  grape-juice  traditions  are  shat- 
tered, the  prohibitionists  can  obtain  .some  little 
comfort  from  the  reflection  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  liails  from  Watertown,  N.  Y. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

They  talk  and  talk  about  this  being  a  fire- 
proof age  of  iron,  steel,  and  concrete,  but  you 
may  have  noticed  tluit  when  the  Cliicago  car- 
penters strike  all  building-operations  cease. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Now  that  the  Yaqui  Indians  have  declared 
war  against  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
we  should  forget  our  differences  regarding  suIh 
inarine  warfare  and  unite  to  crush  the  com- 
mon enemy. — Xashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 


5^- TALK  A„l:~!L. 


HE   H.VS   HIM   WELL 

— Hanny  in  the  St. 


Mexico's  great  need  now  is  to  raise  more  com  and  less  Cain. — Savannah 
Xeus. 

It  is  well  to  put  an  embargo  at  least  on  the  shipment  of  Mexican  ex- 
chiefs. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Educ.\tioxal  note:  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  taking  a  course  in  international 
law  tlu"ough  a  correspondence  .school. — Boston  Transcript. 

Brisk  fighting  on  the  San  and  the  Bug  has  at  least  served  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  unpronounceable  warfare. —  Washington  Post. 

Accordixg  to  Renter,  the  Turks  have  been  using  wooden  shells.  It 
would  look  as  if  they  were  beginning  to  lose  their  heads. — Punch. 

The  man  who  shot  Francis  Ferdinand  a  year  ago  knew  the  gun  was 
loaded,  but  he  certainly  had  no  idea  how  far  it  would  carry. — St.  Louis 
Republic. 

The  German  Social  Democrats  say  the  people  of  the  country  want 
peace,  but  the  people  do  not  own  any  stock  in  the  Krupp  gun-works. — 
Louisville  Post. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Lansing  is  not  so  fortunate  as  his  prede- 
cessor.    He  hasn't  a  counselor  to  do  all  the  work  for  him. — Philadelphia 

North  American. 

C.\RR.\xzA  and  Villa  seem  disposed  to  hold 
Mr.  Wilson  to  a  strict  accountabihty. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

AVe  thought  that  the  inventor  of  rumors 
had  reached  his  limit,  but  along  comes  one 
who  has  outdone  all  others.  He  sa.vs  there 
are  rumors  of  peace  in  Mexico. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

If  things  keep  to  their  course  in  Mexico. 
President  Wil.son's  offer  to  back  the  best  man 
down  there  may  reduce  itself  to  the  simple 
matter  of  backing  the  last  remaining  one. — 
Atlantic  City  Review. 

The  contention  that  there  was  no  mob  vio- 
lence to  influence  the  jury  in  the  Frank  trial 
is  sustained  by  the  gentle  spirit  with  which 
the  news  of  the  commutation  of  his  sentence 
was  received. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger 
points  out  that  "  Germany  herself  at  the  Hague 
Conference  cau.sed  the  rejection  of  the  proposal 
to  prohibit  the  supply  of  war-material  to  bel- 
ligerents by  neutral  countries,"  it  looks  as  if 
there  is  another  country  subject  to  "certain  in- 
ternal troubles.  ' —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


X   1I.\XD.    ;iU\VE\  Kl{. 

.Joseph  (Mo  )  Neus-Press 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


^ 


GERMAN  SOCIALISTS  FOR  PEACE 


SOCIALISTIC  CLAMORING  for  peace  is  seriously  annoy- 
ing the  ruling  powers  in  Germany,  so  much  so  that  they 
have  supprest  the  Berlin  Vorwartu,  the  leading  Socialist 
organ  in  Germany,  for  printing  in  its  advertising  columns  the 
peace  manifesto  of  the  Social  Democratic  party.  We  learn  from 
the  German  press  that  the  Social  Democratic  party  was  divided 
into  three  groups  by  the  war — the  Opportunists,  who  frankly 
supported  the  military  party;  the  Center,  which  opposed  war 
in  theory  but  refused  to  exert  active  opposition,  and  the  Radicals, 
who  opposed  the  war,  root  and  branch.  These  groups,  we  are 
told,  each  in  turn  have  swayed 
the  party,  and  it  now  seems  as  if 
the  Radicals  have  brought  all  So- 
cial Democrats  back  to  Socialis- 
tic pacificism,  for  the  party  mani- 
festo is  a  powerful  plea  for  peace. 
After  recounting  the  efforts  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party  since 
the  war  began,  it  states  that  the 
duty  of  all  true  Socialists  is  to 
work  for  peace,  and  proceeds: 

"We  recognize  with  satisfac- 
tion that  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  France,  there  are  Socialists 
who  are  working  for  peace.  That 
can  not  blind  us  to  the  deplorable 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  So- 
cialists, both  in  England  and 
France,  favor  continuing  the 
war  until  Germany  is  completely 
conquered. 

"The  Socialists  in  the  Reichs- 
tag and  the  official  leaders  of  the 
Socialist    party    have  constantly 

and  unitedly  fought  against  a  policy  of  conquests  and  annexa- 
tion. We  protest  again  with  all  possible  emphasis  against  all 
efforts  looking  to  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory  and  the 
oppression  of  other  peoples — measures  now  demanded  by  the 
great  business  organizations  and  influential  political  leaders. 
The  mere  fact  that  such  efforts  are  being  made  tends  to 
postpone  the  day  of  peace,  which  the  whole  public  is  now  so 
earnestly  awaiting. 

"The  people  want  no  conquest  of  land;  they  want  peace.  If 
the  war  is  not  to  go  on  indefinitely  until  all  the  nations  are  com- 
pletely exhausted,  some  one  of  the  Powers  involved  must  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  peace.  Upon  Germany,  which  has  successfully 
defended  itself  against  superior  forces  and  which  has  frustrated 
the  plan  to  bring  it  to  starvation,  rests  the  duty  of  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  peace.  In  the  name  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  recognizing  the  favorable  military  position  which  our 
brave  troops  have  won,  we  urge  the  Government  to  try  to  end  the 
struggle.  We  expect  of  our  fellow  Socialists  in  other  belligerent 
countries  that  they  will  make  the  same  demand  upon  their  own 
Governments." 

The  Voru'drts  was  immediately  supprest,  and  the  semiofficial 
oi-gans  explain  the  views  of  the  German  Government  with  regard 
to  peace  agitation.     The  N orddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  says: 

"The  manifesto  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  because  it  will 
create  a  highly  undesirable  impression  abroad.  The  manifesto 
may  be  interpreted  as  war-weariness  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
which  does  not  exist.  When  military  events  and  the  political 
situation  offer  prospects  of  a  successful  peace,  the  German 
Government  on  its  own  accord  will  do  what  is  necessary.  Until 
then  there  is  only  one  watchword  for  Germany — '  hold  through.' " 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  states  that — 

"The  reports  of  German  inclinations  for  peace  are,  in  the  face 


.\FTER  A  YEAR THE 

'  •  Let's  send  out  a  lot  of  ulti- 
matums— shoulder  to  shoulder  we 
ran  defy  the  world!" 


of  our  unflagging  determination  to  defeat  the  enemy,  foolish  or 
malicious,  or,  at  any  rate,  idle  inventions." 

Even  Socialist  papers  are  protesting.  The  Hamburger  Echo 
condemns  the  movement,  and  says: 

"Thrice  has  German  Social  Democracy  unambiguously  spoken 
in  public  of  peace.     And  what  was  the  answer?     One  recruiting 

appeal  to  the  English  workmcni  followed  upon  another! 

"Every  manifestation  of  readiness  for  peace  was  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  weakness.  And  so  we  can  scarcely  repeat  a  fourth 
time  what  has  been  ignored  three  times,  and  has  only  succeeded 

in  bringing  forth   suspicion   and 
threats  of  annihilation." 

The  small  Socialist  party  in 
the  Prussian  Diet,  or  Parliament, 
made  a  dramatic  appeal  for  peace 
and  asserted  that  they  voice  the 
wish  of  the  mass  of  the  German 
people.  Dr.  .  Karl  Liebknecht 
said  that  "only  the  capitalist 
interests  demand  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  the  masses  want 
peace";  while  Dr.  Braun,  the 
party  leader,  finished  an  impas- 
sioned speech  by  saying: 

"How  long  is  this  all  to  last? 
The  great  mass  of  the  German 
people  cherish  the  urgent  wish 
that  the  Government  will  neglect 
no  opportunity  to  attain  the 
early  conclusion  of  peace. 

"Above  all,  its  duty  is  to  op- 
pose decisively  the  annexation 
efforts  of  all  sorts,  which  ha\e 
been  set  forth — by  a  German  Federal  ruler  (the  King  of  Bavaria), 
by  political  parties,  by  capitalistic  groups  for  selfish  purposes, 
and  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The  realization  of  these  efforts 
would  be  a  calamitj' for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  and  would  do 
grave  injury  to  the  further  cultural  de\'clopmetit  of  our  Fatherland. 
"This  annexation  policy,  however,  violates,  abo^e  all,  a 
nation's  sacred  right  of  self-determination  so  cherished  by 
us.  Moreover,  annexation,  as  history  teaches,  contains  the 
seeds  of  new  wars. 

"Therefore  the  Social  Democracy  disavows  all  these  despica- 
ble efforts.  They  also  oppose  them  because  they  serve  to 
prolong  the  war,  with  all  its  terrible  .sacrifice  of  national  blood 
and  treasure,  and  postpone  still  further  the  peace  so  urgently 
desired  by  all  nations.  The  German  nation  wants  no  conquests 
and  no  annexations.  It  wants  peace,  and  a  peace  which  neither 
humiliates  nor  violates  other  nations." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  warns  its  readers  not  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  these  peace  agitations,  and  remarks: 

"British  readers  should  not  jjrematurely  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  news  from  Germany  that  the  Vorwcirts  has 
been  supprest;  that  the  masses  are  demanding  peace,  and  that 
Social  Democrats  in  the  Prussian  Diet  made  an  uproar  about  the 
war  last  week.  The  Prussian  Diet,  to  begin  with,  is  not  the 
Reichstag — the  Imperial  Parliament — and  has  even  less  to  do 
with  the  war  than  that  notorious  debating  society.  The  Prussian 
suffrage  system,  moreover,  so  effectually  disfranchises  the 
masses  that  the  Social  Democracy  has  fewer  than  a  dozen  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Diet  of  40()  members.  It  is  they  who  created 
the  uproar  which  has  attracted  undeserved  attention  in  England. 

"At  present  the  masses  are  effectually  under  the  boot-heel  of 
the  army  autocracy  enthroned  in  Germany,  and  the  latter's 
enemies  will  do  well  not  to  pin  too  rosy  hopes  on  the  schism  in 
Socialism.     Shells,  not  Socialists,  will  impose  peace  on  Berlin." 


CHANGE   OF  ATTITUDE. 

"At  any  rate,  we're  back 
to  back!" 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RHINE 
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HE  GERMAN  RHINE,"  as  the  national  song  calls 
it,  ends  in  Holland,  but  a  recent  remarkable  speech 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria  tells  us  that  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  the  present  war  is  to  secure  for  central  and  southern 
Germany  a  direct  outlet  of  the  Rhine  to  the  sea — to  use  the 
interpretation  common!}'  placed  upon  the  King's  words;  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished;  possibly,  it  is 
thought,  by  a  ship-canal  through  Belgium.  Speaking  at  the 
banquet  of  the  German  Canal  League,  according  to  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  King  Ludwig  said: 

"When  England  declared  war  I  said:  'I  am  glad,  because 
we  can  now  settle  accounts  with  our  enemies  and  because  now 
at  last  we  may  hope  to  get  more  favorable  communications  \\ath 
the  sea  for  central  and  south  Germany.'  Ten  months  have 
elapsed  and  much  precious  blood  has  been  shed,  but  it  will  not 
have  been  shed  in  vain.  The  strengthening  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  extension  beyond  present  frontiers  so  far  as  this 
is  necessary— that  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  war." 

The  King's  remarks  have  excited  the  greatest  interest  through- 
out Germany,  and  some  pointed  comment  comes  from  the  most 
influential  paper  in  his  o^\ti  capital  of  Munich,  the  Netieste 
Nachrichten,  which  says: 

"Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  had  from  an  authoritative 
quarter  a  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  our 
frontiers.  And  if  we  ask  the  direction  of  this  extension,  our 
King  has  replied:  'A  German  mouth  of  the  Rhine.'  And  he 
spoke  of  this  direct  outlet  of  the  Rhine  to  the  sea  so  definitely 
that  everybody  is  entitled  to  infer  that  our  King,  who  surel^^ 
has  the  most  reliable  and  exact  information  of  our  military 
position,  has  no  longer  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  hands  upon  Belgium 
— at  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  it  may  appear  necessary  to  us  from  a 
military  and  economic  view,  for  the  protection  of  the  future  of 
our  people 

"In  any  ease  such  an  extension  appears  necessarj^  both 
militarily  and,  as  regards  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  economicalh-, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  our  future.  What  judicial  form  this 
extension  will  take  is  a  question  for  the  future,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  mouth  of  the  Rhine  in  Belgian 
territorj'  and  that  neutral  Holland  will  not  be  prejudiced." 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  most  other  commentators  ^nd, 
while  some  think  that  Holland  maj''  be  induced  to  cede  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  all  are  agreed  that  the  King's  speech 
foreshadows  the  formal  annexation  of  Belgium.  Thus  Dr. 
Streseman,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  is  reported  by  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  as  saying  in  his  address  to  the  Frankfort 
1 1 ansa  League: 


"We  must  thank  the  King  of  Bavaria  for  his  declaration.  The 
German  people  must  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  that  a  German 
Federal  sovereign  has  declared  that  we  will  not  allow  to  be 
taken  from  us  the  new  way  to  the  sea  that  we  have  conquered 
in  Belgium." 

On  this  question,  as  in  most  others,  we  find  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic press  in  strong  opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiments, 
and  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts  says: 

"To  our  minds  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  permanent  peace, 
advantageous  tq  Germany,  could  be  reached  by  thus  warning 
the  enemy  of  economic  and  political  amputations.  If  anything 
is  calculated  to  spur  the  enemy  on  to  extreme  efforts  and  to 
cement  them  more  and  more  firmly  to  one  another,  it  is  just 
such  a  proceeding." 

These  views  of  the  Vorwdrts  certainly  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  remarks  of  the  ^Nlilan  Secolo,  which  interprets  King 
Ludwdg's  speech  as  foreshadowing  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Belgium.     It  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  this  sinister  threat  to  give  Parliamentary  and  legal  sanction 
to  the  usurpation  of  Belgium  becomes  a  matter  of  realization, 
other  armies  and  other  nations  will  answer  the  call  of  solidarity 
and  duty.  America  will  feel  the  moral  duty  of  avenging  the 
victims  of  the  Lusitania,  Holland  will  feel  the  painful  pressure 
of  the  monstrous  Empire  which  would  suffocate  her.  Over  all 
the  world  a  crusade  will  be  proclaimed  against  Germany. 
Europe  can  have  no  peace  until  these  aggressors  are  humiliated 
and  driven  back  within  their  own  frontiers." 

The  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung,  a  little  apprehensive  of  public 
opinion  in  Holland,  instructed  its  Amsterdam  correspondent 
to  obtain  an  expression  of  feeling  from  a  prominent  Dutch 
publicist.  The  correspondent  selected  Professor  Kernkamp, 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  himself  the 
son  of  a  German  father,  and  having  many  relatives  in  the  Empire. 
His  by  no  means  ambiguous  remarks  in  De  Amsterdamtner, 
which  we  quoted  last  week,  are  less  pointed  than  the  emphatic 
words  which  he  publishes  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  for  he  frankly 
states: 

"Among  our  educated  classes  the  sole  essential  question  is: 
'Does  a  victorious  Germany  threaten  danger  to  our  national 
independence?'  And  this  question  is  universally  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  So  long  as  Belgium  existed,  Holland  did  not 
experience  any  such  danger,  but  to-day  it  appears  to  be  greater 
than  in  188G  or  1871.  The  logical  consequence  is  that  we  wish 
(lermany  anything  else  but  victory 

"Where  could  Germany  possiblj^  find  a  better  naval  base 
than  Flushing,  and  more  valuable  economic  outlets  than  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Maas,  and  the  Rhine?  It  would  be 
incomprehensible  if  Germany  did  not  desire  them.  Therefore 
we  are  apprehensive." 


rilljT(Ji;RAPlIY    IN    HKUiRM. 

Stnilc    or  III  blow  your  brains  out  I  " 

— La  Guerre  ,'>ociale  (Paris). 


ULK  Ki;.-5LRVlST.-5  AUKOAU. 

— ©  Jugentl  (Muiiirli). 


TWO    VIEWS    OF    HOW    (5ERMANV    .MAKES    BELGIUM    llAPPV. 
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THE   HEVEH.SION. 

Turkey — •I'm  giving  up  this  l)ecl,  William.    Won't  you  tako  my  place'.'  " 

— Punch  (Londpn). 

RETIRING     DISPOSITIONS. 


JOHN    in  LL  .\Sli    Ml.-H   CON.STANTINOI'l.l:. 

I  Ijok  my  handsomest,  yet  sha  always  evades  in" I   " 

— Heraldo  dc  Madrid. 


EXULTANT  TURKEY 

THE  RUSSIAN  defeats;  the  deadlock  on  the  western 
battle-line,  and  the  lack  of  progress  made  by  the  Allies 
in  the  Dardanelles  have  produced  a  very  cheerful  frame 
of  mind  in  the  Turkish  capital.  The  Constantinople  papers  are 
crying  victory  and  seem  to  regard  the  war  as  virtually  over. 
They  point  to  the  predictions  made  in  the  press  of  the  Allies 
about  the  series  of  defeats  which  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
Germanic  arms  as  soon  as  the  spring  campaign  should  commence, 
and  recall  Kitchener's  famous  prophecj*  that  the  war  would 
"begin  in  May."  Taking  this  for  a  text  under  the  title  of  "The 
First-Fruits  of  May,"  the  Constantinople  Ikdam  writes: 

"The  Entente  people  for  the  last  six  months  have  been  making 
all  sorts  of  promises  about  spring.  They  would  do  thus  and 
so,  hang  this  one,  cut  up  that  one,  mow  down  the  other  one; 
and  they  have  continually  been  making  fair  promises  and 
boasting  great  things  from  high  places  to  everybody,  especially 
to  the  general  public  in  their  own  countries  who  were  very 
much  in  need  of  consolation  in  their  defeats.  The  spring 
projects  of  these  people  were  very  grand :  as  soon  as  the  weather 
opened  up,  England  was  to  send  to  France  millions  of  troops; 
then  with  their  allies  they  would  take  up  positions  against  the 
Germans  and  make  violent  attacks  on  them'  within  two  weeks, 
or  three  at  the  most,  they  would  cut  through  the  line  of  battle 
of  the  Germans;  Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  one  side  and  Belgium 
on  the  other  should  be  entirely  freed;  the  Germans  would  receive 
such  terrible  blows  that  before  June  they  would  be  suing  for 
peace,  for  they  would  be  beaten  by  land  and  by  sea.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russians  would  be  well  on  their  way  toward 
Berlin. 

"As  for  Austria-Hungary,  that  country  would  be  cut  to  pieces 
by  June;  and  because  of  the  advance  of  the  Russiaps  toward 
Vienna,  the  Hungarians  would  secede  and  try  to  form  a  little 
State  under  the  egis  of  Russia.  Transylvania  and  Bukowina 
would  also  secede;  Servia  would  have  occupied  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  in  short,  the  name  of  Austria-Hungary  would  have 
been  wiped  off  the  map.  As  regards  Turkey,  the  Allies  were  to 
be  in  Constantinople  before  May .  came,  and  the  armies  of 
Russia  wereto  have  made  great  progress  in  Anatolia." 

Such,  says  the  Ikdam,  were  the  promises;  then  it  turns  to 
reckon  up  the  performances,  and  proceeds: 

"  The  first-fruits  that  spring  has  ripened  are  as  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant to  us  as  they  are  bitter  and  poisonous  to  them — so  poisonous 
that  they  are  carrying  them  off  to  death.  ...  In  the  West  the 
AUies  are  being  beaten;  they  are  retreating,  leaving  prisoners, 
cannon,  and  ammunition  behind  them.  On  the  sea  the  German 
submarines  and  in  the  air  the  German  Zeppelins  are  constantly 
striking  blows  at  the  English. 

"  On  the  Eastern  front,  Avhether  in  the  East  Prussian  region, 
in  Poland,  or  in  Galicia,  the  victories  that  are  being  gained  are 
terribly  shaking  the  Russians;  especially  do  the  Galician  victories 


seem  to  be  decisive.  ...  As  for  ourselves,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  our  heroic  defenders  have  succeeded  in  inflicting  terril)le 
blows  on  the  enemy  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Each  day  of 
spring  that  passes  brings  our  enemies  discouraging  defeats." 

Other  Constantinople  papers  have  similar  articles  almost 
in  the  same  words,  and  they  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  failure 
of  the  Allies  in  the  Dardanelles;  The  Tnninc  boasts  that 
Turkey  has  "destroyed  the  myth  of  English  sea-power,"  and 
continues : 

"These  Turks,  despised  by  all  the  world,  heroically  dared  to 
bare  their  breasts  in  defense  of  their  country's  fortres.ses  against 
the  attack  of  her  enemy.  The  English  fleet  was,  in  two  days,  to 
silence  the  forts  and  overthrow  the  Ottoman  capital,  and  so 
%vipe  off  the  Ottoman  name  from  the  map! 

"How  different  the  result.  The  weak,  insignificant  Turks 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  proud  Britannia,  and  all  the  world 
wondered.  We  boldly  faced  this  enemy  of  humanity  and  all  her 
threats,  and  proved  all  her  boasting  vain.  First  and  most  we 
now  rejoice,  but  we  have  also  set  an  example  to  be  followed  by 
all  those  suffering  oppression  under  British  rule.  For  us  the 
fear  of  English  domination,  trembling  before  her  absolute  power, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.     Let  others  follow  our  example." 

The  advent  of  a  new  ally  to  the  Entente  does  not  in  the  least 
discourage  the  Turkish  press,  and  the  papers  at  Stamboul  have  a 
poor  opinion  of  Italy.     For  example,  the  Tanine  says: 

"  Italy  has  blundered.  She  has  taken  the  most  inopportune 
moment  to  change  her  traditional  and  accepted  scheme  of 
diplomacy.  The  States  she  now  declares  her  enemies  are 
Austria  and  Germany.  Those  two  great  Powers  of  central 
Europe  have  in  these  ten  months  of  war  developed  a  military 
strength  which  makes  the  fifteen  or  twenty  army  corps  of  Italy 
look  small.  The  Powers  Italy  adopts  as  her  friends  are  Russia, 
defeated  and  in  full  retreat;  France,  that  is  forcing  her  boys  on 
to  the  battle-field,  and  foolishly  conceited  England.  Heretofore 
Italy  has  chosen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  strong.  Now  she  pre- 
fers the  conquered! 

"If  it  be  true  that  moral  as  well  as  material  forces  are  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  war,  Italy's  is  already  a  lost  cause.  Her  mate- 
rial progress  for  the  last  thirty-three  years  is  due  to  her  alliance 
wnth  the  two  Empu-es  which  she  has  now  declared  her  enemies. 
Fidehty  to  treaty,  respect  for  friendship,  the  moral  reliability 
essential  to  success  Italy  has  discarded;  ambition  and  self- 
interest  are  supreme.  The  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  even 
yielded  in  large  part  to  the  demands  of  Italy  for  enlargement  of 
territory.     The  fatuous  arrogance   of   Italy   is  unexampled   in 

history. 

"Wise  advocates  decline  the  defense  of  an  unworthy  cause. 
Italians  have  no  such  hesitation.  In  every  sense  of  the  term 
a  stupendous  blunder  has  been  made  by  Italy.  How  ruinous 
to  Italy  this  step  will  prove  events  will  show.  But  that  Ger- 
many and  Austria  will  gain  new  honor  and  glory  therefrom  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt." 
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AMERICAN-MADE  HINDU  REVOLTS 
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ADE  IN  AMERICA"  is  a  sign  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud  when  stamped  upon  our  exports, 
but  at  this  moment,  we  are  told,  it  can  be  applied  to 
a  most  undesirable  commodity — to  wit,  conspiracy  and  rebellion 
against  the  established  government  in  India;  and  it  appears  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  scene  of  the  spinning  of  these  revolu- 
tionary webs,  the  master  mind  being  one  Har  Dayal,  a  Hindu 
graduate  of  Oxford,  long  resident  in  this  country.  German 
papers  have  told  us  of  uprisings  in  all  parts  of  India,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  recent  revolt  of  Indian  troops  at  Singapore, 
no  word  of  these  matters  has  leaked  out  in  the  British  press. 
Now  news  comes  from  India  of  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  oust  the 
British,  organized  and  financed 
from  America,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  nipt  in  the 
bud,  altho  a  number  of  persons 
were  killed  before  it  was  sup- 
prest.  The  details  we  take  from 
the  speech  for  the  prosecution 
at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators 
as  reported  in  the  Madras  New 
India: 

"Mr.  Petman  alluded  briefly 
to  Har  Dayal's  seditious  propa- 
ganda in  America  and  Canada, 
which  included  the  publication 
of  a  seditious  paper  .  .  .  called 
Ghadr  (Mutiny)  and  of  a  pam- 
phlet of  seditious  songs.  .  .  .  He 
also  held  and  addrest  meetings  of 
Indians  in  America,  which  were 
sometimes  attended  by  a  few 
Americans  also,  at  which  inflam- 
matory speeches  were  made  and 
funds  collected  for  the  publican 
tion  and  circulation  of  seditious 
literature 

"In  January,  1914,  there  was 
a  large  conference  of  Indians 
held  at  Stockton,  California, 
which  was  attended  by  Indians 
from  the  various  States  of  Canada 
and  Mexico.  In  July,  1914,  they 
began  enrolling  men  to  go  to 
India  for  the  mutiny,  and  it 
was  just  at  the  time  w  hen  our  re- 
lations   with    Germany    became 

critical.  A  meeting  was  held  at  San  Francisco  in  August,  1914, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  war,  at  which  lectures  were  delivered, 
one  of  the  speakers  saying  that  the  Motherland  of  the  Indians 
called  them  to  come  and  free  it  from  the  English." 

The  prosecution  recounts  how  attempts  were  made  to  seduce 
the  garrison  at  Hongkong  by  emissaries  sent  from  San  Francisco; 
how  the  Indians  w  ho  were  refused  admission  to  British  Columbia 
and  were  sent  back  on  the  steamer  Komagata  Maru  commenced 
to  riot  on  their  return,  how  thej-  killed  twenty-six  people,  and  then 
how  2:30 of  them  were  tried  and  imprisoned;  and  finally  he  passes 
on  to  the  great  conspiracy  itself  and  describes  the  introduction 
of  money,  men,  arms,  and  explosives,  all  prepared  in  America. 

"Preparations  were  made  on  the  27th  of  November,  1914,  to 
force  and  i)lunder  the  Government  Treasury  at  Moga,  and  a 
party  of  consjjirators  set  out  from  Ferozepur  for  the  jnirpose,  but 
were  met  by  Baslirat  Ali,  Subinspector  of  Police,  and  others, 
and  stopt.  This  resulted  ...  in  the  conspirators  murdering  the 
Subinspector  and  Jawala  Singh,  Zaildar,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  .   .   .   two  of  the  conspirators 

"The  following  dacoities  were  committed  by  the  various 
frangs  of  the  conspirators:  On  January  28,  191.""),  at  Sahnegai, 
Ludhiana  District,  where  Khuslii  i^ain  was  murdered.  .  .  .  On 
January  27,  at  Mutisuran,  Ludhiana  District,  where  five 
persons  were  hurt  by  the  explosion  of  bombs  and  lalln  (bludg- 


THE   INDIAN   ELEPHANT 

Curse  this  beast!    The  eternal 


eonj  blows.  .  .  .  On  February  2,  1915,  at  Chabba,  Amritsar, 
where  Bela  Ram  was  murdered,  ten  persons  were  injured,  in- 
cluding six  hurt  grievously,  and  bombs,  revolvers,  and  lathis 
were  used.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  dacoities  was  to  collect  money 
for  the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy.  The  property  robbed  was 
mostly  dealt  with  as  joint  property,  a  small  portion  of  cash 
being  generally  divided,  and  jewelry,  both  gold  and  silver,  melted 
into  bars,  and  then  handed  over  to  some  one  of  the  conspirators 

for  sale  through  a  convenient  source 

"The  conspirators  had  resolved  to  start  an  outbreak  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1915,  at  Lahore  and  other  places  simultaneously. 
Messengers  \vere  sent  out  to  collect  men.  They  expedited  the 
date  to  the  night  of  February  19,  owing  to  their  suspicions  of 
Kupal  Singh,  Sepoy,  who  had  ostensibly  joined  them  and  had 
warned  the  Amritsar  police.  On  the  19th  the  police  raided  the 
house  near  JMoehi  Gate,  Lahore,  arresting  seven  accused  and 
seizing  bombs,  etc.     Owing  to  the  arrests  and  police  preparations, 

the  proposed  outbreak  came  to 

nothing." 

The  object  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  means  adopted  to  carry 
it  out  were  thus  summarized  in 
the  speech  of  the  Government 
Advocate  at  the  trial: 

"The  conspiracy  had  the  ob- 
ject of  waging  war  on  his  JNIajesty 
the  King-Emperor  and  over- 
throwing by  force  the  govern- 
ment established  bj-  law^  in  India, 
expelling  Europeans  and  estab- 
lishing a  Sicadeshi,  or  self-govern- 
ment. The  means  to  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  were:  (1)  Seduc- 
tion of  Indian  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance  to  theii-  King  and  to 
cause  them  to  mutiny  and  join 
in  rebellion  and  to  furnish  arms 
and  munitions.  (2)  Collection 
of  arms,  men,  and  munitions, 
and  also  money  for  purchase  of 
arms  and  munitions.  (3)  Ob- 
taining of  money  for  the  same 
purpose  by  means  of  forcing 
and  robbing  the  Government 
treasuries  and  by  dacoities  which 
necessarily  involved  murders. 
Murder  of  police  and  other  offi- 
cers who  interfered  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  conspiracy 
and  of  all  civil  Europeans  as  soon 
as  the  rebellion  w^as  started. 
Wrecking  of  trains  and  railway- 
bridges,  sudden  attack  on  and 
killing  of  all  his  Majesty's  European  troops." 


shooting  has  driven  him  mad!' 
— ©  Kladderadatsch  (BerUn) . 


WAR-KITCHENS — The  Berliner  Tagcblalt  describes  the  "war- 
kitchens"  that  hiive  been  established  in  Berlin,  partly  by  the 
municipal  authorities  and  partly  by  private  charity,  to  relieve 
those  whom  the  war  has  impoverished.  There  are  170  of  these 
establishments,  frequented  daily  by  some  50,000  persons.  They 
vary  somewhat  in  style  and  price  as  they  are  intended  for 
different  social  classes.     A  visit  is  thus  described: 

"At  the  entrance  each  guest  receives  a  ticket,  for  which  he 
pays  six  cents,  entitling  him  to  a  meal,  which  consisted  on  the 
day  of  the  Aisit  of  a  good  soup  and  fried  li\'er  with  macaroni 
and  tomato-sauce.  The  portions  are  large  and  second  helpings 
are  given  when  asked  for.  Ladies  of  the  best  society  act  as 
waitresses  and  the  guests  here  were  mostly  working-class 
women 

"Another  establishment  was  so  crowded  that  there  was  no 
more  seating-room  and  l)ehind  each  guest  stood  another  waiting 
liis  turn.  Here  tlie  tables  were  covered  with  white  cloths  and 
each  decorated  with  flowers.  The  meals  cost  nine  cents,  and  on 
that  day  fresh  spinach,  ox-tongue,  rice  and  tomato-sauce,  and  a 

l)udding  were  served \   tliiid  kitclien  visited  was  intended 

for  members  of  the  professional  classes  who  ha\e  lost  their 
earnings  owing  to  the  war." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


HOW  THE  NEW  DRUG  LAWS  WORK 


/aPPARExNTLY  the  new  P^ederal  legislation  against  the 
AA  sale  of  narcotics  is  really  interfering  with  the  market 
-*■  -*-  and  is  cutting  down  the  use  of  habit-forrning  drugs. 
We  are  told  in  Weekly  Drug  Markets  (New  York,  June  9)  that 
even  an  active  export  demand  has  not  prevented  a  great  falling 
off  in  sales.  According  to  a  writer  in  this  journal,  opium  and 
its  principal  derivatives,  morphin  and  codein,  have  become  a 
"drug"  On  the  dryg  market  under  the  operation  of  the  Harrison 
Law..  Actual  sales  of  these  products,  it  is  estimated  by  leading 
drug-manufactiu-ers  and  jobbers,  have  fallen 
off  one-third  since  this  law  went  into  effect. 
Moreover : 

"In  view  of  the  unusually  large  exports 
of  these  drugs  to  Europe  for  use  in  the  'war' 
hospitals,  it  is  expected  the  decrease  in  the' 
domestic  consumption  will,  when  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  become  available,  be  found 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  the  above 
estimate  would  indicate. 

"'The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  re- 
markable,' said  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin, 
president  of  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  the  drug- 
jobbing  firm.  New  York  City.  '  There  has 
been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  all 
narcotics,  much  greater  in  fact  than  appears 
at  first  glance,,  because  the  export  demand  in 
the  last  few  months  has  been  so  heavy  that 
sales  do  not  reflect  fully  the  decrease  in  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  since  the  Federal 
authorities  have  become  so  energetic  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Harrison  Act.' 

"Despite  the  presence  of  an  export  de- 
mand the  market  for  narcotics  is  extremely 
deprest,  and  many  of  the  larger  dealers  and 
importers  are  complaining  that  stocks  are 
moving  so  slowly  that  they  are  losing  money 
in  carrying-charges.  Recent  importations  of 
twenty  cases  of  opium  from  Piraeus,  Greece, 
materially  increased  spot  supplies  in  the 
New  York  market.  These  shipments  pre- 
sumably originated  in  Turkish  territory. 

"For  several  days  reports  have   been  in 
circulation    that    the    Turkish    Government 
had  placed  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  opium,  but,  if  this  be 
true,  the  market  here,  it  is  said,  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  in 
view  of  the  large  stocks  on  hand. 

"The  success  which,  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  traffic  in  narcotics  would  indicate 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Harrison  Law  are  so  -drawn  as  to 
accomplish  the  result  intended." 

Despite  these  facts,  it  is  held  by  some  that  neither  the  Federal 
law,  nor  those  laws  based  on  it  in  New  York  and  other  States, 
are  sufficiently  drastic.  In  an  earlier  issue  (June  2)  of  the  weekly 
just  named  we  are  told  that  Charles  B.  Towns,  head  of  the 
Towns  Hospital  for  drug-users.  New  York  City,  whose  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  Boylan  Drug  Law  in  New  York  State  and  the 
Federal  narcotic  law  have  brought  him  into  prominence,  believes 
that  the  law  should  be  amended  in  at  least  two  particulars'  to 
make  its  enforcement  more  effective  in  curbing  the  spread  of 
the  drug-evil.     To  quote  again: 

"Mr.  Towns* objects  to  the  Federal  law,  to  the  measures  of 
which  the  State  law  now  conforms,  because  of  the  clause  which 
permits  druggists  to  renew  prescriptions  for  tonics  containing 
small  quantities  of  habit-forming  drugs  wi'th  merely  the  con- 
sent of  the  doctor.  Mr.  Towns  believes  that  the  patient  should 
be  required  to  get  a  new  p.rescription  each  time  and  that  the 
medicine  should  be  taken  only  under  the  observation  of  the 
doctor. 


HE  CALLS  OUR  DRUG  I^WS  DEFECTIVE. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Towns  saj's  they  still 
offer  opportunities  to  drug-flends. 


"In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Towns  feels  that  closer  observation 
and  record  should  be  kej)t  of  all  sales  and  exchanges  of  habit- 
forming  drugs.  He  recommends  that  the  law  be  changed  to 
provide  for  a  triplicate  system  of  order-blanks  and  invoices 
serially  numbered.  Each  time  a  sale  of  drugs  is  made  the 
druggist  or  doctor  and  the  wholesaler  should  each  be  required 
to  send  to  the  Federal  authorities  an  order-blank  showing  the 
amount  of  drug  purchased,  the  name  of  the  buyer  and  .seller, 
and  other  facts  pertaining  to  the  sale.  In  this  way  the  Govern- 
ment wll  be  able  to  check  up  from  both  ends  and  keep  close 
track  of  the  amount  sold  all  over  the  country. 

"Discussing  tjie  danger  of  the  use  of  pro- 
prietary remedies  containing  small  quantities 
of  habit-forming  drugs,  Mr.  Towns  said: 

"'The  law  which  permits  the  importation 
and  sale  of  remedies  containing  small 
amounts  of  such  drugs  is  vicious  because  it 
is  not  the  quantity  of  a  drug  which'  a  man 
takes  which  creates  the  habit,  but  the  regu- 
larity with  which  he  takes  it.  By  taking 
very  small  quantities  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  harmless  remedy  the  patient  may  uncon- 
sciously become  the  worst  kind  of  a  drug- 
fiend.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  drug-insanity 
I  ever  had  to  deal  with  grew  out  of  just  such 
an  innocent  start. 

'"The  curse  of  herqin  started  with  the 
sale  of  cough-medicine  which  was  put  on 
the  market  as  a  harmless  preparation  of 
morphin.' 

"For  a  long  time  it  was  generally  believed 
by  physicians  and  patients  ahke  that  heroin 
was  a  non-habit-forming  drug.  Mr.  Towns 
was  the  first  to  discover  through  actual  ob- 
servations in  clinics  that  its  effects  were 
nearly  tliree  times  as  bad  as  those  of  mor- 
phin and,  therefore,  that  much  more  danger- 
ous. For  this  reason,  and  because  the  drug 
takes  effect  just  as  quickly  when  inhaled 
through  the  nose  as  when  taken  hypodermi- 
cally,  heroin  has  been  substituted  for  cocain 
among  the  drug-users  of  the  underworld. 

'"The  time  will  come,'  said  Mr.  Towns, 
'when  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  habit-forming 
drugs  will  be  restricted  to  a  physician's  pre- 
scription. When  the  Boylan  Law  was 
framed,  the  section  providing  that  physicians  could  not  prescribe 
drugs  to  patients  for  more  than  three  weeks  without  the  frank 
of  the  board  of  health  met  with  such  opposition  from  the  doc- 
tors and  druggists  that  it  was  killed  in  legislative  committee. 
It  is  only  by  some  such  measure  as  this,  however,  that  the 
habit-forming  practises  can  be  stopt. 

"'At  present,  the  controversy  between  the  doctor  and  the 
druggist  as  to  who  shall  have  the  right  to  administer  the  drugs 
forms  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  law,'  said  Mr.  Towns.  'An- 
other weakness  under  the  Federal  statute  is  the  fact  that  a 
physician  in  New  York  may  prescribe  for  a  patient  in  New 
Jersey.     This  should  be  remedied  at  once. 

"'Under*  the  present  law  no  thought  is  taken  of  the  public's 
side  of  the  question.  The  drug-habit  is  treated  as  a  crime  rather 
than  a  disease  as  it  should  be.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
sound  medical  treatment  for  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
acquu-ed  the  drug-habit  through  the  use  of  small  quantities  a  day. 
For  a  majority  of  these  people  to  be  compelled  to  leave  off  the 
habit  entirely  -without  some  sort  of  medical  treatment  would 
mean  insanity  or  death.' 

"Mr.  Towns  pointed  out  that  in  Illinois  last  year  more  than 
3,000  persons  were  sent  to  the  State  insane  asj-lums  because 
they  could  not  endiu"e  being  deprived  of  their  drugs. 

"'I  also  believe,'  said  Mr.  Towns,  'that  all  headache-powders 
and  coal-tar  products  should  be  sold  onl\'  on  the  prescription 
of  a  physician.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  drug--store  and  asks 
for  something  to  cure  a  headache,  the  druggist  does  not  know 
what  caused   the  headache  and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
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recommend  any  powder  vvhirh  he  may  have  on  hand.  If  the 
man  has  a  headache  it  is  because  he  is  imwell  and  needs  a 
doctor's  care. 

'"If  the  prohiV)itory  law  should  go  into  effect  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  drug-store  would  be  a  more  serious  menace  than 
the  saloon  now  is,  if  the  present  laws  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  tonics 
were  in  force.  The  drug-store  would  haAC  to  be  regulated  as  the 
saloons  are,  for  many  persons  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
taking  a  small  amount  of  liquor  as  a  stimulant  would  turn  to  the 
use  of  some  proprietary  medicine.  In  prohibition  States  it  has 
been  found  by  careful  recording  that  the  use  of  habit-forming 
drugs  greatlj^  increases.  In  the  State  of  Vermont  a  record 
compiled  by  the  former  head  of  the  Vermont  College  ]Medical 
School  showed  that  a  quantity  of  drugs  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  grains  of  morphin  per  capita  was  consumed  annually  in  that 
State. 

"'It  is  only  by  close  observation  and  supervision  of  these 
medicines  which  contain  but  small  quantities  of  the  dangerous 


Furthermore,  cheese  contains  in  general  a  large  percentage 
of  the  calcium  in  which  milk  is  so  rich.  The  importance  of 
this  is  ob%'ious  in  ^^ew  of  the  remarkable  experiments  made  public 
a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  German  scientists,  Dr.  Emmerich  and 
Dr.  Loew,  proving  the  immense  importance  of  supplies  of  lime 
to  the  bodies  of  both  men  and  animals,  not  only  in  illness  and  in 
convalescence,  but  also  in  perfect  health. 


1.— HOW  THE   CIRCLES   OF  LIGHT   GLIDE   THE   NIGHT-FLIERS 


The  relative  po.sition.s  of  the  two  concentric  light-circles  reveal  to  the 
dotted  lines  show  (and  as  the  diagrams  of  the  opposite  page  indicate) 
approach  to  the  a\nat ion-ground.    See  article  on  next  page. 


drugs  that  the  habit-forming  processes  can  be  prevented,'  said 
Mr.  Towns."  

BACTERIAL  VALUE  OF  CHEESE— The  long-cherished  idea 
that  cheese  should  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  daily  diet  has 
recently  been  challenged.  Not  long  ago  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  bulletin  recommending  the 
use  of  cheese  as  a  cheap  and  wholesome  substitute  for  meat. 
Now  we  are  told  by  a  Swiss  investigator  that  cheese  is  valuable 
not  only  for  its  content  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates,  but  for 
the  beneficent  bacteria  found  in  it.  An  article  in  Naturwis- 
senschaflen  (Berlin)  speaks  thus  of  the  matter: 

"These  kinds  of  bacteria,  especially  those  in  Emmenthal 
and  similar  cheeses,  resemble  in  effect  those  lactic-acid  bacteria 
which  play  an  important  i^art  in  all  sorts  of  sour-milk  prepara- 
tions such  as  kumiss,  kephir,  and,  according  to  recent  reports 
by  Dr.  "Burri,  especially  in  yoghoort.  Above  all,  certain  un- 
desirable processes  of  decomposition  are  to  a  groat  extent 
supprest,  or  at  least  diminished,  by  the  bacteria  referred  to." 

Another  interesting  and  important  assertion  is  to  the  effect 
that  persons  who  make  cheese  a  considerable  part  of  tiioir 
regular  diet  are  very  resistant  to  manj'  intestinal  diseases,"  sucli 
as  dysentery  and  the  dreaded  typhus  fever  which  is  now  deso- 
lating Servia.  According  to  Dr.  Burri,  the  daily  meat-ration  in 
the  Swiss  Army  has  already  been  partly  replaced  by  cheese,  witli 
excellent  results. 


THE  SAVING  EXCEPTION  IN  WAR 

THE  HORRORS  of  the  present  war  are  duelargelj'  to  the 
discoveries  of  scientific  men.  In  it  all  the  resources  of 
science,  all  the  trained  intellect  of  scientists,  are  being 
utilized  in  the  service  of  international  hate  and  in  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  life  and  property.  This  view  of  the  relation 
of  science  to  warfare  is  that  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Melt- 
zer,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  set  forth  in 
an  address  at  Columbia  University,  printed 
in  Science  (New  York).  There  is  but  one 
exception,  and  Dr.  Meltzer  glories  in  it.  The 
physician,  he  says,  has  never  prostituted  his 
knowledge  and  abilitj-  for  the  annihilation  of 
humanitj-.  His  business  in  war  is  to  repair 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  devilish  inven- 
tions of  his  brother  scientists.  In  fact,  no 
device  resulting  from  medical  investigation, 
or  the  fruit  of  medical  ingenuity,  ever  was 
or  ever  could  be  used  for  the  injury  of  man- 
kind.    Says  Dr.  Meltzer: 

"The  striking  feature  of  this  war — the 
great  destructiveness  of  human  life — owes  its 
success  to  the  employment  of  scientific  results 
in  caiTying  on  the  war.  All  sciences  which 
may  contain  some  practical  element  are  con- 
tributing iii  some  way  or  another  to  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  human  life.  And  not  only 
the  scientific  results,  but  the  scientists  them- 
selves are  acti^■e  at  the  front,  in  laboratories 
improvised  in  large  automobiles,  to  search  for 
new  inventions  and  discoveries  which  may  be 
of  some  immediate  practical  use,  or  to  predict 
the  nature  of  the  weather  to  be  expected  at 
different  points,  etc.  And  those  who  can  not 
assist  in  such  a  direct  way  try  to  contribute  to 
the  spirit  of  war  by  spreading  enthusiasn', 
by  abusing  the  enemy,  and  by  implanting; 
hatred  against  it. 
"But  there  is  one  most  inspiring  exception  to  this  sorrowfi.l 
rule.  It  is  the  utilization  of  the  medical  sciences  and  the  behavior 
of  medical  men  in  the  war.  The  results  of  medical  investigations 
of  the  last  few  decades  and  the  activities  of  medical  men  are  of 
immense  practical  importance  to  modern  warfare.  In  some  of 
the  former  wars  perhaps  as  many  soldiers  were  wiped  out  in 
consequence  of  disease  as  were  killed  by  the  bullet  or  bayonet. 
The  combined  modern  studies  in  pathologj-,  bacteriologj% 
hygiene,  surgery,  medicine,  pharmacology,  preparation  of  anti- 
septics, etc.,  have  immensely  reduced  the  ravages  of  war  as  far 
as  sickness  and  injuries  are  concerned.  ^ledical  sciences  and 
medical  men  are  part  and  parcel  of  wars.  But  what  is  their 
ethical  status  with  reference  to  strife  of  nations  in  comparison 
with  other  sciences,  with  other  men  of  science,  men  of  culture 
and  education?     Here  is  the  answer. 

"None  of  the  numerous  important  discoveries  made  in  the 
medical  s;'iences  was  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  life  or 
harming  the  enemy  in  modern  civilized  warfare. 

"Any  discovery  or  invention  made  in  the  sciences  or  the 
practise  of  medicine,  made  in  one  of  the  warring  countries,  is 
freely  given  to  the  medical  fraternity  of  a  belligerent  country — 
imless  it  involves  a  business  relation  over  which  medical  men 
have  no  power.  It  is  illuminating  to  read  a  revi(nv  in  an  English 
medical  journal  of  medical  reports  made  at  a  German  medical 
meeting  held  on  a  battle-field. 

"On  the  battle-field,  on  the  firing-line,  perhaps  in  the  midst 
of  a  hail  of  bullets  and  fragments  of  shrapnel,  physicians  and 
surgeons,  some  of  them  volunteers,  pick  up  wounded  soldiers 
^\^thout  regard  to  nationality,  and  treat  friend  and  foe  alike. 
It  is  practically  of  no  moment  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier 
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to  which  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  civilized  belligerent  na- 
tions he  will  be  taken  for 
treatment.  The  physician, 
as  a  physician,  knows  no 
difference  between  races 
and  nations,  betwetni  friend 
and  foe. 

"And  withal,  physicians 
in  every  one  of  the  warring 
countries  are  as  good  patri- 
ots, and  are  as  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  their 
country's  struggle,  as  any 
other  patriotic  citizen  of  his 
beloved  country,  with  the 
only  difference  that  he,  the 
physician,  is  merely  ready  to 
die,  or  to  be  crippled  for  life, 
in  the  service  for  his  coun- 
try, but  he  is  not  engaged 
in  killing  or  harming  any 
one  belonging  to  another 
2. — FROM  ABOVE,  THE  AVIATOR  uatiou  or  couutry." 

SEES  TWO  ELLIPSES  ONLY. 

There  may  be  exceptions. 
Dr.  Meltzer  thinks,  but  they  are  so  few  that  they  can  not  be 
held  up  against  this  won- 
derful picture  of  the  medical 
man  in  war.  International 
morals,  he  thinks,  are  bad 
enough  at  all  times;  they 
are  infamously  bad  in  time 
of  war,  and  especially  in  the 
present  "ferocious  war  of 
cultured  nations."  Amid 
this  inferno  we  perceive  a 
group  of  sciences  in  intimate 
contact  with  life  and  with 
war, which  nevertheless  never 
contribute  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  morality.  Further- 
more, we  have  in  every  na- 
tion among  the  combatants 

patriotic  men,  brave  and  ready  for  self-sacrifice,  rendering  help 
to  foe  and  friend  ahke.  Here,  he  says,  are  representatives  of 
humanity  as  a  whole,  a  most  encouraging  example  of  an  ele- 
vated international  morality.     To  quote  further: 

"This  wonderful  fact  is  not  my  discovery;  it  is  a  fact  well 
established  and  well  known  to  everybody,  at  least  it  ought  to  be 
known  by  everybody.  But  the  calling  of  this  fact  to  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  members  of  our  profession  may  render  a  great 
service  to  the  progress  of  international  morality. 

"In  the  dawn  of  history  the  medical  man  was  also  the  trea- 
surer of  philosophy  and  morals.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
knowledge  became  specialized,  medical  men  more  and  more 
devoted  their  activity  exclusively  to  medical  practise.  On 
account  of  the  inefficiency  of  medicine  at  that  time,  medicine 
lost  its  prestige.  However,  in  the  recent  decades  medicine 
became  a  science,  and  one  marvelous  discovery  follows  another, 
and  the  efficiency  of  medical  practise  increases  rapidly.  Medicine 
makes  accessible  to  man  uninhabitable  parts  of  the  world.  It 
prevents  disease,  and,  with  increased  efficiency,  it  learns  to  cure  it. 
Medical  sciences  and  medical  men  rose  in  the  estimate  of  dis- 
criminating civilized  mankind.  Could  they  (medical  sciences  and 
medical  men)  not  become  again  bearers  of  the  flag-  of  morals, 
especially  of  international  morals?  In  the  furious  struggle 
which  is  going  on  at  present  among  civilized  nations  international 
morals  lost  its  friends;  religion,  sciences,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind  proclaimed  by  the  followers  of  socialism  failed  it; 
medicine  alone  did  not  desert  it.  In  times  of  peace,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  useful  knowledge,  medical  sciences  and 
medical  practises  are  working  in  separate  groups,  according  to 
their  specific  aims.  But  all  medical  men  of  various  shades  and 
groupings  ought  to  unite  for  this  one  high  aim,  ought  to  establish 
a  Medical  Brotherhood  for  the  Purpose  of  Upholding  and 
Accelerating  the  Progress  of  International  Morality. 

"Every  one  of  the  scientific  and  practical  men  in  medicine 


3. — AS  HE  DESCENDS,  THE  CIRCLES 
ROUND  OUT  AND  CUT  EACH  OTHER. 


in  our  large  country  ought  to  join  with  enthusiasm  such  a 
missionary  enterprise.  The  initiative  ought  to  be  taken  by 
our  large  neutral  country,  but  we  may  appeal  to  our  neutral 
brethren  in  other  neutral  countries  to  join  our  crusadi-.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  approach  our  medical  confreres  in  the  belliger- 
ent nations  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  lest  it  may  be  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  weaken  their  patriotism  and  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  particular  countries  of  which  they  are  an 
integral  part." 

SIGNALS  FOR  NIGHT  FLIERS 

THE  GERMAN  RAIDERS  who  drop  bombs  on  Britain 
are  safe  from  British  aeroplane  attack  because  the 
aeroplane  is  not  a  night  craft.  It  may  be  able  to  rise 
in  the  dark — but  how  about  landing?  There's  the  rub.  When 
a  tree  looks  just  like  a  meadow,  aviation  acquires  new  problems. 
Aid  in  solving  them,  however,  comes  most  opportunely,  and 
from  Germany.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  signal-lights  for 
piloting  aviators  to  earth  has  just  been  invented  and  patented 
by  a  German  architect  named  Edgar  Honig.  The  apparatus, 
known  as  the  "Honig  Circles,"  consists  of  two  concentric 
circles  or  rings  of  incandescent  lamps  standing  on  edge  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground,  with  the  smaller  one  placed  at  a  distance 
of  several  yards  behind  the  larger  one,  which  stands  back  of 
the  landing-stage.  We  quote  from  the  Technische  Monalahefte 
(Berlin,  April  10)  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  these  signal- 
lights  enable  the  airman  to  steer  his  craft: 

"The  working  of  this  arrangement  depends  on  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  circle  is  immediately  seen  as  an  ellipse  as  soon  as  the 
eye  ceases  to  be  directly  opposite  the  center.  Hence  two  circles 
of  light,  arranged  as  in  Figure  1,  must  be  perceived  as  two 
upright  or  slanting  ellipses  which  either  intersect  each  other  or 
have  the  smaller  contained  in  the  larger,  until  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  is  directly  in  line  with  the  axis  passing  through  the 
middle  point  of  the  two  circles.  In  the  case  of  the  Honig 
Signal  Circles,  whose  central  axis  stands  about  13  feet  above 
ground,  this  occurs  when  the  airman  is  from  two  to  three  feet 
(according  to  the  build  of  the  machine)  above  ground. 

"Figure  2  shows  how  the  circles  appear  to  a  flier  who  finds 
himself  at  a  great  height  above  the  signal  and  flies  directly  down 
in  the  direction  of  the  central  axis  of  the  circles.  When  he 
comes  farther  down,  probably  flying  in  a  spiral  and  thus  nearing 

the  ground,  the  rings  begin 
to  intersect,  and  appear  to 
him,  for  instance,  as  in  Fig- 
ure 3.  This  position  of  the 
light-circles  reveals  to  him 
not  only  that  he  has  ap- 
proached the  earth,  but  also 
that  he  has  diverged  from 
the  direction  of  the  middle 
axis,  and  that  he  must  steer 
his  machine  to  the  right  in 
order  to  obtain  the  right  di- 
rection again.  He  does  this, 
still  continuing  to  descend, 
until  he  sees  the  signal,  per- 
haps, as  in  Figure  4.  He 
knows  then  that  he  has  ap- 
proached the  level  of  the 
ground,  but  is  too  far  to  the  right.  Consequently  he  steers 
fiu-ther  to  the  left,  until  he 
sees  the  circles  as  in  Figure 
5,  which  tells  him  that  he 
may  descend  without  danger, 
since  he  is  at  the  proper  land- 
ing-height and  is  in  line  ^vith 
the  middle  axis,  i.e.,  directly 
over  the  landing-stage." 

Its  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  is  declared 
to  give  this  apparatus  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  others.  It 
is  also  cheap  to  build  and 
maintain.  The  amoimt  of 
current    required    is    small,  5.— -home r 


4. — "EARTH  level!     STEER  LEFT!" 
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NEW  BRITISH  DEVICE. 


FIGHTIXG    THE    WAR-GAS      SUCCESSFUL    TYPES    OP    RESPIRATORS. 


and  the  operation  consists  merely  of  turning  on  the  current 
when  a  machine  is  heard  approaching  at  night,  in  cases  where 
the  lights  are  not  needed  to  burn  continuously.  Where  the 
signal  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  aviation  corps  in  an  army, 
it  is  easily  arranged  so  that  the  rings  can  be  fastened  together 
and  transported  without  difficulty-  when  camp  is  changed.  The 
invention  is  likewise  specially  valuable  for  water  landings: 

"It  has  been  proved  that  it  is  not  possible  to  discern  the 
surface  of  water  from  a  flying-machine  even  by  day  when  the 
water  is  smooth  as  glass  and  the  air  is  clear,  so  as  to  make  a 
smooth  landing.  Hence  if  the  landing-spot  is  not  designated 
in  any  way,  and  in  case  the  pilot  has  at  hand  no  object  which 
can  be  thrown  down,  either  to  float  or  to  produce  ripples  when 
it  sinks,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  descend  upon  the  water. 
Even  more  difficult  are  water  landings  at  night  and  in  thick 
weather. 

"In  such  cases  recourse  might  be  had  to  floating  light-bombs, 
but  it  would  be  far  more  advisable  to  have  suitable  landing- 
places  designated  bj^  Honig  signals  fastened  to  floating  buoys 
so  as  to  place  themselves  automatically  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  Then  landing-places  which  would  offer  no  difficulties 
could  always  be  selected.  For  aircraft  convoyed  by  a  squadron 
on  the  high  seas,  the  signal  would  have  to  be  fastened  on  the 
broadside  of  the  accompanying  ship,  which  could  easily  be  done." 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  signal  might  be  employed  for 
conveying  information  bj'  code,  making  use  of  colored  lights 
and  of  revolutions  of  the  circles. 


SHALL  WE  EXPLORE  OR  EXTEND  TRUTH? 

Two  PURPOSES  were  prescribed  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  its  founder— "the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge."  Which  of  these  aims  is  the  more 
important?  Shall  we  stop  finding  out  new  things  until  every 
living  man  knows  about  all  the  old  things — or  shall  we  devote 
ourselves  to  investigating  the  universe  and  not  bother  ourselves 
about  whether  anj'  one  knows  or  cares?  Doubtless  either  of 
these  extremes  would  be  foolish;  but  which  way  shall  we  tend? 
This  question  is  suggested  by  a  series  of  communications  addrest 
to  the  editor  of  Science.  In  one  of  these  the  charge  is  made 
that  the  Western  universities,  as  distinguished  from  the  Eastern, 
neglect  scientific  research,  and  even  discourage  it,  while  university- 
extension  work  is  encouraged  and  rewarded.  In  other  words, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  favored  rather  than  its  increase. 
The  reason,  we  are  told,  is  that  the  more  popular  work  means 
popular  approval,  follo%ved  by  legislative  appropriations.  The 
WTiter,  whose  name  and  college  are  not  given,  says: 

"In  general,  the  positions  out  here  seem  more  attractive 
than  those  in  the  East,  because  usually  the  beginning  salaries  are 
higher — the  fact  that  the  maximum  salary  is  much  lower  is 
overlooked  or  disregarded;  and  because  usually  the  opportunities 
for  scholarly  and  research  work  are  represented  to  be  as  large, 


or,  rather,  I  should  saj%  misrepresented,  for  all  the  time  that  I 
have  had  for  original  work  I  have  taken  from  mj-  sleep  and 
recreation. 

"In  the  correspondence  that  I  had  with  the  head  of  my 
department  and  with  the  president  of  the  university  in  reference 
to  the  position,  they  spoke  glowingly  'of  the  opportunities  in 
a  comparatively  new  institution  in  a  rapidly  growing  section  of 
the  country,'  and  assured  me  that  'every  facility  will  be  given  j'ou 
to  continue  your  research  work.'  IMy  program  as  outlined  by 
mail  was  reasonably  light;  but  when  I  came  to  assume  my  duties 
I  found  that  I  was  expected  to  grade  all  the  quiz-  and  examina- 
tion-papers. Consequentlj'  a  great  part  of  my  time  during  the 
first  year  was  spent  with  the  blue  pencil 

"Nevertheless,  I  was  determined  to  keep  the  pot  boiling, 
and  I  was,  after  a  short  delay,  at  work  upon  a  minor  problem. 
My  first  requisition  for  apparatus  was  granted  immediately. 
I  was  forced  to  wait  three  months  for  my  second;  and  when  I 
made  mj-  third  request  I  was  asked  the  startling  question,  'Are 
you  conducting  personal  research?'  If  so,  I  should  have  to 
meet  personally  the  expenses  of  such  work.  I  could  not  answer 
the  question  at  first,  for  I  did  not  know  what  '  personal  research ' 
was,  never  having  heard  the  phrase  before;  but  when  I  learned 
that  work  which  is  self-initiated  is  personal,  I  realized  that  my 
work  belonged  to  that  category.  The  officer  of  administration 
with  whom  I  had  this  conversation  tried  to  show  me  that  it  was 
an  imposition  on  m5'^  part  to  make  this  request.  Why!  had 
he  not  done  research  in  San  Francisco,  in  Omaha,  in  Chicago,  in 
New  York,  yes,  and  in  London  and  Paris,  too — the  results  of 
which,  he  informed  me,  were  published  in  pamphlet  form — and 
he  did  not  request  or  expect  the  university  to  pay  his  expenses. 
So  my  third  requisition  was  refused.  This  attitude  toward 
original  work  is  characteristic,  and  is  not  due  entirely  to  ignorance 
of  scholarly  work,  but  in  part  to  the  importance  and  emphasis 
that  the  university  gives  to  its  correspondence  and  extension 
work. 

"These  departments  receive  very  liberal  support.  Courses 
are  given  in  nearly  every  subject,  and  nearly  every  member  of 
the  faculty  gives  some  of  his  time  to  extension  work;  some  men 
give  their  entire  time  to  it.  The  extension  department  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  in  the  university.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  popular  lectures  which  are  given  by  the  faculty 
upon  their  extension  tours  offer  the  best  means  of  gaining  the 
people's  good-will.  Here,  where  the  university  and  the  agricul- 
tural college  exist  as  separate  institutions,  there  is  much  need 
of  this.  Public  favor  means  appropriations.  Therefore  it  is 
not  research  but  extension  work  that  the  administration  desires. 

"One's  endeavors  upon  the  extension  platform  soon  receive 
recognition  and  promotion,  whereas  research  work  is  disregarded. 
It  is  not  wanted;  it  is  not  encouraged,  no  matter  what  may  be 
said  to  the  contrar>\  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  several 
members  of  our  faculty,  with  men  who  have  been  here  for  eight 
and  ten  years,  and  they  agree  with  me — in  fact,  I  have  advised 
with  them  in  writing  this  letter — that  there  is  no  future  here  for 
a  man  with  scholarly  ambitions.  And  the  pity  of  it  all  is  that 
there  are  many  men  who  have  no  desire  to  continue  research 
after  their  doctorate,  and  who  would  be  supremely  happy  in 
these  positions,  where  the  work  is  new,  where  the  people  are 
eager  for  knowledge,  and  where  no  one  is  critical;  but  the 
administration,  by  feigning  to  hold  certain  ideals,  attracts  and 
elects  men  to  the  faculty  who  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
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the  conditions  of  their  work  as  soon  as  they  discover  them.  The 
man  who  conies  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  research  and  who  desires 
to  continue  his  scientific  investigation  will  struggle  hopelessly 
for  a  year  or  two  against  the  odds,  and  will  then  resign;  either 
resign  his  position  and  r(>turn  East,  or  resign  his  scholarly 
ambitions.  If  he  return  P]ast  he  must  start  again  at  the  bottom; 
if  he  remain  at  his  post  he  will  be  discontented  in  the  sacrifice 

of  his  ideals — a  vi(itim  of  dry-rot 

"  Had  I  known  that  research  was  practically  impossible,  I 
should  never  have  come  to  the  Northwest.  One  can  never 
learn  the  true  conditions  of  an  appointment  from  correspon- 
dence with  the  administrative  officers.  They  are  naturally 
biased.     For  that  reason  I  have  writtiai  this  letter." 


FIGHTING  THE  WAR-GAS 

THE  PROBLEM  of  defense  against  asphyxiating  gases 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  altho  hitherto  it  has  been  one 
for  solution  by  firemen  or  miners  rather  than  by  soldiers. 
The  method  of  protection  adopted  has  been  always  some  form  of 
respirator,  from  the  somewhat  primitive  one  of  a  wet  towel 
bound  about  the  head  to  the  latest  oxygen-helmet  invented  for 
mine-rescuers.  One  could  hardly  expect  a  whole  army  to  go  into 
action  wearing  oxygen-generators,  in  fear  lest  the  enemy  should 
overwhelm  them  with  ehlorin.  The  soldier's  respirator  must  be 
cheap  and  light;  but  it  must  be  effective  too,  not  only  for  actual 
defense,  but  to  give  that  confidence  whose  destruction  is  the 
main  object  of  those  who  use  noxious  vapors  as  weapons  of 
offense.  Such  a  mask  is  described  by  a  medical  contributor  to 
La  Nature  (Paris,  May  22)  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Strife 
Against  Asphyxiating  Vapors."  Since  the  Germans,  we  are 
told,  have  "mobilized  the  whole  arsenal  of  chemistry  to  com- 
bat us,"  something  must  be  done  for  protection  against 
what  the  author  stigmatizes  as  "these  disloyal  methods."  He 
goes  on: 

"Our  friends,  the  English,  used  at  first  a  mask  formed  simply 
of  a  thickness  of  cotton  covered  with  gauze,  held  to  the  nose  and 
the  mouth  by  two  cords  tied  behind  the  head.  This  improvised 
model  proved  to  be  insufficient,  as  indicated  by  the  English 
papers,  especially  by  The  Daily  Mail,  for  two  reasons:  1.  The 
absorbing  surface  for  poisonous  vapors  was  not  great  enough; 
and  2.  When  moistened,  the  cotton  flattened  against  the  nose 
and  mouth,  causing  difficulty  in  breathing. 

"Thus  on  all  sides,  within  our  lines,  have  been  invented  vari- 
ous devices  to  make  it  possible  for  our  troops  to  stand  up  against 
asphyxiating  vapors.  ...  In  the  first  place,  to  avoid  the 
troubles  met  by  the  English  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
mount  the  absorbent  gauze  of  our  masks  on  a  metallic  frame. 

"The  niodel  adopted  is  that  used  for  anesthesia  by  inhalation, 
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A    SIMPLE    TYPE    OP    FRENCH   GAS-MASK— BUT     A    SUCCESS 
Showing  construction  in  detail,  as  described  in  tlie  accompanying  article 


edges  are  so  joined  as  to  fasten  them  to  the  frame,  thus  enclosing 
the  two  layers  of  cotton  and  the  galvanized  wire.  This  completes 
the  mask. 

";i.  Atlachments.  Two  pieces  of  wire  ribbon  are  fastened 
to  the  outside  of  the  mask,  one  on  ea<;h  side,  and  irjay  be  passed 
around  the  head  over  the  ears. 

"4.   Color.     To  diminish  tlic;  visiliility  of    the  white  mask  it 
is  stained  khaki-color  by  dipping  it  at  the  outset  in  a  one-tenth 
I)er-cent.  solution  of  hyposulfite  of  soda  and  then  in  an  equally 
dilute   solution   of    per- 
manganate of  jjotash. 

"The  mask  is  so  put 
on  that  it  fits  closely 
over  the  face,  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  of  flexi- 
ble wire  making  it  easily 
shaped. 

"We  have  made  .sever- 
al experiments  on  our- 
selves, and  on  three  of 
our  friends,  by  pouring 
a  few  drops  of  bromin 
into  a  cup  placed  under 
tjie  nose.  The  wearer  of 
the  mask  shuts  his  eyes. 
"1.  Mask  dry.  The 
vapors  pass  through  the 
mask;  at  the  end  of  a 
minute  a  very  disagree- 
able prickling  is  felt  in 
the  nose  and  throat,  with 
spasmodic  attacks  of 
coughing. 

"2.  Mask  wet  with 
water.  The  vapors  pass 
less  easily.  Their  inhala- 
tion can  be  supported  for 
two  or  three  minutes. 

"3.  Mask  wet  with  a 
j-noo  solution  of  hyposul- 
fite of  soda.  The  vapors 
may  be  borne  much 
longer — for  four  or  five 
minutes. 

"4.  Solution  of  5-per-cent.  hyposulfite.  This  last  experiment 
is  the  most  interesting.  The  mask,  wet  with  this  solution, 
opposes  both  a  mechanical  and  a  neutralizing  barrier,  because 
of  its  degree  of  concentration,  to  the  bromin  vapors.  We  have 
worn  the  mask  for  five  minutes  without  feeling  the  slightest 
discomfort,  while  our  companions  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
room  where  the  experiments  were  being  carried  out. 

"Doubtless  the  conditions  of  our  experimentation  wBre  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  battle-field,  where  the  enemy,  in  a  favor- 
able wind,  was  able  to  hiu'l  veritable  clouds  of  toxic  gas.  They 
show,  nevertheless,  that  our  mask  offers  incontestable  protection. 

"It  is  the  5-per-cent.  solution   of 

hyposulfite  that  must  be  used.  But 
it  will  be  simpler  to  have  at  hand  a 
concentrated  .'jO-per-cent.  solution,  to 
be  diluted  as  required.  The  bottles 
should  be  protected  from  light,  which 
after  a  time  alters  the  product. 

"Because  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ciu-ing  yellow  glass  bottles  at  the 
front,  it  is  simpler  to  keep  the  hypo- 
sulfite in  the  form  of  a  salt  in  a  pa- 
per bag,  parchmented  by  treatment 
with  sulfuric  acid,  and  kept  away 
from  moisture,  on  account  of  its  hy- 
groscopic properties,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  use. 

"Conclusions.  I.  This  mask,  so 
easily  made  even  by  inexperienced 
hands   (tlu-ee   minutes   to   moimt  it 
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modified  and  simplified  for  the  new  use  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  mask  may  be  described  as  follows: 

"1.  Frame.  This  is  made  of  galvanized  ii-on  wire,  32  inches 
long,  modeled  on  a  wooden  mold  shaped  like  the  part  of  the  face 
to  be  covered.     Galvanized  wire  must  be  used  to  avoid  rust. 

"2.  Fittings.  The  two  sides,  convex  and  concave,  are  covered 
each  with  a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
thick.  These  two  layers  are  covered  with  square  pieces  of 
strong  tissue,  of  which  the  outer  is  of  double  thickness.     The 


twenty  to  get  it  ready)  with  devices  that  may  be  found  any- 
where, is  very  simple: 

"2.  The  flexibility  of  its  wire  frame  enables  it  to  be  adapted 
to  aU  faces.     It  is  practical. 

"3.  Its  cost  when  it  is  made  in  quantities  may  be  greatly 
reduced— say  to  about  3}^  cents.     It  is  thus  very  cheap. 

"4.  Finally,  it  is  effective.  With  such  protection  the  com- 
batant, full  of  confidence,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  anguish  of  a 
blind  fear,  will  march  resolutely  forward." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


HOW  THE   NATIONS   CAN  LIVE   TOGETHER  AGAIN 


FAR  APART  as  the  warring  nations  may  be  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  there  must  be  some  sort 
of  a  "get-together"  again  to  pursue  the  ways  of  peace. 
From  present  indications  the  ideal  of  each  is  a  nationalism 
jealous  of  personal  rights  and  willing  to  strain  every  effort  to 
subdue  and  humiliate  the  other  side.  If  any  thought  is  given 
to  future  intercourse  the  popular  idea  is  to  see  doors  slammed 
and  locked  in  each  other's  faces.  At  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict the  college  professors  of  almost  aU  the  enemy  countries 
took  a  hand  in  expressing  the  feelings  that  make  nations  fly 


the  ground,  breaking  her  maritime  dominion,  and  thereby  con- 
quering the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  at  the  same  time  in  so 
controlling"  Germany's  other  enemies  "that  they  would  lose 
forever  the  desire  to  attack  again."  The  German  writer's 
outlook  is  one  of  depression: 

"It  seems  far  more  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  be  content 
\\'ith  much  less,  even  if  we  remain  victorious  to  the  end.  But 
then,  so  far  as  one  can  foresee,  this  peace  will  only  be  a  short 
truce;  England  will  use  the  first  opportunity  of  beginning  the 
fight  again,  better  prepared,  at  the  head  of  a  new  coalition  if 
not  of  the  old  one,  and  a  long  series  of  diffi- 
cult and  bloody  wars  will  follow,  until  at  last 
the  definite  decision  is  obtained." 


A   HOUSE-PAINTERS  TRIBUTE. 

This  monument  to  the  victorious  German  general,  von  Hindenburg, 
by  a  house-painter  in  the  ranks  and  set  up  in  Poland. 


wa.s  executed 


asunder.  At  present  we  see  them  engaged  in  trying  to  make 
out  a  modus  vivendi.  The  ideal  of  international  cooperation 
is  the  theme  of  two  notable  articles,  one  by  Prof.  Irving  Babbitt, 
of  Harvard,  published  in  The  Nation  (New  York),  and  the  other 
by  Prof.  Bertrand  Russell,  of  Cambridge,  England,  appearing 
in  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly.  Professor  Babbitt  approaches 
it  upon  a  high  philosophical  plane  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
that  "whatever  degree  of  peace  is  ever  achieved  in  international 
relations  in  particular  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  responsible 
leaders  in  the  countries  concerned  are  not  mere  imperialistic  ex- 
pansionists, but,  whether  as  a  result  of  religious  or  humanistic 
discipline,  have  submitted  vital  impulse  to  a  no  less  vital  control; 
there  will  then  be  a  hope  that  they  may  get  within  hailing  distance 
of  one  another,  even  hope  that  thej'  may  subordinate  to  some 
extent  the  private  interests  of  their  respoclivo  states  to  the 
larger  interests  of  civilization."  Professor  Russell  invokes 
"hope"  as  the  means  by  which  limitless  results  may  be  "achieved 
toward  realizing  the  ideal  of  international  cooperation."  He 
accuses  the  German  historian  Eduard  Mej'er  of  doing  "in- 
justice to  his  compatriots"  in  dismissing  as  a  "Utopian  dream" 
the  belief  that  "a  new  era  of  peaceful  development  and  of 
harmonious  international  peace"  will  follow  the  war.  Such  an 
eventuality,  Meyer  is  quoted  as  saying,  could  only  be  hoped  for 
in  case  Germany  should  succeed  in  "really  casting  England  to 


And  he  follow^s  in  a  deeplj-  pessimistic  tone 
of  prophecy  that  modern  civilization,  from 
now  on,  is  to  decline,  as  ancient  civiliza- 
tion declined;  that  the  era  of  attempts  at 
international  friendship  is  definitely  past,  and 
that  "the  characteristic  of  the  next  century 
will  be  unconquerable  opposition  and  embit- 
tered hate  between  England  and  Germany." 
EngHsh  professors  express  very  similar  sen- 
timents, points  out  Professor  Russell,  "ex- 
cept that  their  military  hopes  are  less  mod- 
est, and  thej-  expect  to  achieve  in  this  war 
that  crushing  victory  which,  like  Eduard 
^Sleyer,  they  regard  as  the  road  to  a  perma- 
nent peace."  Whereupon  the  English  professor 
asks  if  his  confreres  of  England  and  Germany 
are  in  the  right: 


"  Is  it  certain  that  these  two  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  and  hate  each  other  until  one  of 
them  is  utterly  broken?  Fortunately  no  coun- 
try consists  wholly  of  professors,  not  even 
Germany;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  more 
sanity  is  to  be  found  among  those  who  have 
not  been  made  mad  by  much  learning.  For 
the  moment,  both  countries  are  wholly  blind  to  their  own  faults, 
and  utterly  fantastic  in  the  crimes  which  they  attribute  to  the 
enemy.  A  vast  but  shadowy  economic  conflict  has  been  in- 
vented to  rationalize  their  hostility,  which,  in  fact,  is  as  irrational 
and  instinctive  as  that  of  dogs  who  snarl  and  fly  at  each  other 
in  the  street.  The  cynic  who  said.  'Speech  has  been  given  us 
to  conceal  our  thoughts,'  might  well  have  added,  'Thought  has 
been  given  us  to  conceal  our  passions  from  ourselves.'  At  least 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  true  of  thought  in  war-time." 

Such  a  statement  of  argument,  coincident  with  the  present 
state  of  the  conflict  of  arms,  saj's  Professor  Russell,  amounts  to 
an  "amazing  similarity  in  myth  and  melodrama": 

"France  and  Ru.ssia  each  has  its  myth,  for  without  myth  no 
great  national  upheaval  is  possible.  But  their  myths  are  differ- 
ent from  ours,  whereas  the  myths  of  England  and  Germany  are 
all  but  identical.  Each  believes  itself  a  great  peace-loving 
nation,  powerful,  but  alwaj's  using  its  power  to  further  worthy 
ends.  Each  beUeves  that  the  other,  with  an  incredible  perfidy 
inspired  by  the  basest  jealousy,  suddenly  stirred  up  the  war, 
after  many  years  of  careful  preparation,  military  in  he  one  case, 
diplomatic  in  the  other.  Each  believes  that  only  the  utter 
humiliation  of  the  other  can  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  ordered  progress  of  civilization.  In  each,  a  pacifist  minority 
urges  moderation  in  the  use  of  victory,  while  yielding  to  none  in 
the  conviction  that  victory  is  the  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  future  reconstruction.  Each  is  absolutely  confident  of 
victory,  and  prepared  for  any  sacrifice,  however  great,  in  order 
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to  secure  victory.  Each  is  quite  unable  to  believe  that  the 
other  is  sincere  in  the  opinion  which  it  professes;  its  own  in- 
nocence and  the  other's  guilt  are  as  clear  as  noonday,  and 
can  be  denied  only  by  the  most  abject  hypocrisy. 

"Both  can  not  be  right  in  these  opinions,  and  a  priori  it  is 
not  likely  that  either  is  right.  No  nation  was  ever  so  virtuous 
as  each  believes  itself,  and  none  was  ever  so  wicked  as  each 
believes  the  other.  If  these  beliefs  survive  the  war,  no  real 
peace  will  be  possible.  Both  nations  have  concentrated  their 
energies  so  wholly  on  making  war  that  they  have  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  peace.  In  normal  times  civilized 
and  humane  people  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  do 
well  to  butcher  each  other.  In  order  to  overcome  this  feeling, 
journalists  have  filled  the  minds  of  their  readers  with  such  ap- 
palling accounts  of  the  enemy's  crimes  that  hatred  has  come  to 
seem  a  noble  indignation,  and  it  has  grown  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  of  our  opponents  deserve  to  live.  Yet  peace,  if  it  is 
to  be  real,  must  be  accompanied  by  respect,  and  must  bring 
wth  it  some  sense  of  justice  toward  rival  claims.  What  these 
claims  are,  and  what  justice  demands  if  they  are  to  be  reconciled, 
must  be  realized  in  some  degree  before  the  peace,  if  the  peace  is 
to  heal  the  wounds  which  the  war  is  inflicting." 

Professor  Russell  repels  the  German  notion  that  England's 
actuating  cause  of  hostilities  is  jealousy  of  Germany's  economic 
development;  he  does  admit  that  fear  of  the  German  Navy  has 
given  England  a  ground  of  enmity,  for  "when  the  Germans, 
Avith  their  usual  incautious  explicitness,  made  the  announcement, 
'Our  future  is  on  the  sea,'  most  Englishmen  felt,  almost  without 
conscious  thought,  that  the  Germans  might  as  well  have  an- 
nounced that  their  future  lay  through  the  death  of  England's 
greatness  and  the  starvation  of  our  population."     And — 

"Because  the  apprehension  was  real  and  deep-seated,  the 
hostility  was  rather  bhnd  and  instinctive;  altho,  in  the  region 
of  conscious  thought,  the  hopes  of  an  understanding  were  not 
abandoned,  yet  in  that  deeper  region  out  of  which  effective  action 
springs  the  belief  in  a  future  conflict  had  taken  root  and  could 
no  longer  be  dislodged." 

Professor  Russell  then  proceeds  to  state  the  German  case: 

"The  Germans,  in  spite  of  their  progress,  their  energy,  and 
their  population,  are  very  inferior  in  colonial  possessions,  not 
only  to  England  and  Russia,  but  also  to  France.  This  seems  to 
them  unjust;  but  wherever  they  turn  to  try  to  acquire  new 
colonies,  England  and  England's  navy  block  the  Avay,  because  of 
our  friendship  mth  France,  or  our  sensitiveness  about  India,  or 
some  other  interest  in  the  complicated  web  of  our  foreign  policy. 

"German  aggressiveness,  real  and  obnoxious  as  it  has  become, 
is  the  result  of  experience.  Germany  can  not,  as  we  do,  acquire 
colonies  absent-mindedly,  -without  intention,  and  almost  without 
effort.  When  colonies  were  easier  to  acquire  than  they  are  now, 
Germany  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  competition;  and  since 
Germany  became  a  great  Power,  it  has  been  handicapped  by 
naval  inferiority  and  by  the  necessity  of  defending  two  frontiers. 
It  is  these  accidents  of  history  and  geography,  rather  than  innate 
wickedness,  which  have  produced  German  aggressiveness.  The 
aims  of  German  policy  are  closely  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
always  pursued,  but  its  methods  can  not  be  the  unobtrusive 
methods  which  we  have  usually  adopted,  because  such  methods, 
in  the  circumstances,  Avould  achieve  nothing. 

"Colonial  ambitions  are  no  doubt  one  reason  why  Germany 
has  developed  a  navy;  but  another  and  still  more  imperative 
reason  is  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  foreign  trade. 

"In  the  time  of  Bismarck,  Germany  had  not  yet  become  a 
great  industrial  nation;  it  was  independent  of  foreign  food,  and 
its  exports  of  manufactures  were  insignificant..  Its  industrial 
expansion  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process 
in  1879,  by  which  its  supplies  of  iron  became  possible  to  work 
at  a  profit.  From  that  time  onward,  German  industrial  progress 
has  been  extraordinarily  rapid;  more  and  more,  Germany  has 
tended  to  become  dependent,  like  England,  upon  the  possibiUtj^ 
of  importing  food  and  exporting  manufactures.  In  this  war,  as 
we  see,  Germany  is  just  able,  by  very  painful  economy,  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  stock  of  food  in  the  country;  but  another  ten  years 
of  such  development  as  was  taking  place  before  the  war  would 
have  made  this  impossible.  High  agrarian  protection,  which 
alone  could  have  retarded  the  process,  was  naturally  disliked 
by  the  manufacturers  and  the  working  classes,  and  could  not  be 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point  for  fear  of  leading  to  a  triumph 
of  Socialism. 

"It  thus  became  obvious  that  in  a  few  years'  time  Germany 


would  be  liable  to  defeat  by  starvation  in  any  war  with  a  superior 
^a^■al  Power.  In  1900,  when  the  Germans  decided  to  build  a 
great  navy,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  weaker  than  France  and 
Kussia  on  the  sea.  The  wish  not  to  be  inferior  to  France  and 
Kussia  IS  enough  to  account  for  the  beginnings  of  the  German 
Navy;  the  rivalry  with  us  may  perhaps  have  been  no  part  of  the 
original  intention,  but  merely  a  result  of  the  suspicions  produced 
in  England  by  1  lie  German  program.  However  that  may  be  it 
ought  to  have  been  ob\'ious  1o  l  In-  Germans  that  a  strong  navv  was 


ST.   MARK'S   KESTLESS   HOKSES. 

Fearing  the  air  bombs  of  the  Austrian  aviators,  these  famous  horses 
of  Venice  have  fled  to  cover  for  safety.  They  once  before  left  Venice, 
being  transported  by  Napoleon  to  Paris  and  set  up  on  the  Arc  du 
Carrousel.    Later  they  were  restored  to  the  city  of  canals. 


sure  to  make  us  hostile,  and  would  therefore  not  serve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended  unless  it  was  stronger  than  our 
navy.  But  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  we  should  submit  to  the 
existence  of  a  navy  stronger  than  our  own,  unless  we  had  first 
been  utterly  and  hopelessly  defeated;  and  there  was  no  way  of 
defeating  us  except  by  first  having  a  na\^  stronger  than  ours. 
For  these  reasons,  the  German  policy  was  inherently  incapable  of 
success.  And  yet,  ■without  success,  all  industrial  progress  and 
all  colonial  expansion  remain  perpetually  at  England's  mercy. 
If  we  ask  ourselves  how  we  should  feel  if  we  were  similarly  at 
the  mercy  of  Germany,  we  shall  perhaps  begin  to  understand 
why  the  Germans  hate  us.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  feel  any 
sense  of  guilt,  because  a  supreme  nav-y  is  for  us  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

"This  dilemma  must  be  faced,  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
conflict  of  England  and  Germany,  and  not  regard  it  as  merely 
due  to  -wickedness  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  After  the  war, 
sooner  or  later,  exactly  the  same  problem  will  have  to  be  faced 
again.  The  native  energy  of  the  Germans  can  not  be  perma- 
nently checked  by  defeat :  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
recuperation,  they  will  again  feel  that  commercial  safety  and 
colonial  expansion  demand  a  strong  navy,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
content  to  live  on  sufferance  and  to  be  compelled  to  bow  to 
England's  will  on  all  occasions  of  serious  dispute.  The  problem 
is  a  new  one,  since  hitherto  England  has  been  the  only  nation 
dependent  for  subsistence  on  food  imported  by  sea,  and  England 
has  had  unquestioned  naval  supremacy.  But  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  centiu-y  of  internecine  warfare  contemplated  by  Eduard 
Meyer,  we  must  find  some  solution  of  the  problem,  and  not  be 
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content  merely  to  hope  that,  whenever  war  comes,  we  shall  be 
victorious.  Germany's  industrial  ambitions,  at  least,  are  entirely 
legitimate;  and  they  alone  make  some  security  for  German  trade 
an  imperative  necessity.  It  is  not  only  justice  that  makes  it 
necessary  to  find  a  solution,  but  also  self-preservation." 


ism,  faith,  or  those  that  enkindle  their  righteous  ire."  At  the 
same  time  it  is  explained  that  "Colette  Baudoche"  is  "not  a 
violently  aggressive  or  satiric  play,  but  the  product  of  a  poet- 
philosopher  who  is  an  ardent,  yet  restrained,  patriot." 


A  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  LORRAINE 

THE  PASSIONATE  FEELING  that  would  thriU'  a 
French  audience  as  they  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  of 
Lorraine  refuse  the  hand  of  a  German  suitor  may  easily 
be  imagined.  And  when  the  dramatic  situation  is  worked  out 
by  the  master  hand  of  Maurice  Barres,  its  success  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  In  the  Paris  Gaidois.  Barres  is  called  "a  hero  of  the 
national  energy"  by  the  distinguished  critic,  Emile  Faguet,  who 
groups  him  as  a  literary  patriot  with  Jules  Lemaitre,  Frangois 
Coppee.  and  Paul  Deroulede.  The  play,  which  is  being  pro- 
duced at  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  is  made  by  Pierre  Frondaie 
from  Mr.  Barres"  novel,  "Colette  Baudoche."  We  are  re- 
minded by  Mr.  Faguet  that,  altho  it  was  written  in  1909,  the 
work  may  be  described  as  "a  national  novel  without  intention." 
In  a  word,  the  story  is  based  on  the  refusal  of  Colette,  a  Lorraine 
girl,  to  marry  a  German  professor  whom  she  has  come  to  know 
as  a  boarder  in  her  grandmother's  house.  Love  of  country 
impels  her  Avithdrawal  at  the  last  moment  from  her  engagement. 
In  Mr.  Faguet's  view  the  w^ork  is  really  a  psychologic  one,  in 
which  is  analyzed  this  complex  sentiment:  "The  inclination  of 
the  heart  against  the  repellency  of  race.  Ancestral  antipathy 
fades  before  the  longing 'of  the  individual;  but  in  the  conflict 
between  race  and  individuality,  the  individual  surrenders  to 
race."  Mr.  Barres  has  wTitten  lines  "comparable  to  those  of 
Corneille,"  we  are  told;  while  the  development  of  the  plot  is 
concise  and  harmonious,  and  "the  mind  and  the  heart  are 
amply  satisfied  when  comes  the  necessary  sad  ending  that  yet 
breathes  noble  beauty."  An  extended  account  of  the  play, 
to  which  French  critics  seem  to  attach  more  importance  than  to 
any  new  production  made  at  the  national  theater  in  a  long  time, 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Brisson,  of  the  Paris  Temps.  From  it  we 
take  the  following  synopsis: 

"At  Metz  live  Mme.  Baudouche  and  her  granddaughter 
Colette.  They  have  a  small  income  of  twelve  hundred  francs, 
which  they  eke  out  by  letting  the  best  rooms  of  their  apartment. 
Mme.  Baudoche,  loyal  to  the  religion  of  memories,  has  nurtured 
the  same  devotion  in  Colette.  Their  poverty,  their  dignity,  their 
nobleness  of  soul  draw  to  them  friendship  and  respect.  The 
grandmother  is  charitable  and  warm-hearted;  the  child  simple, 
modest,  and  industrious.  .  .  .  Good  patriots,  and  honored  with 
the  confidence  of  '  the  ladies  of  Metz,'  they  feel  at  first  repugnance 
against  taking  as  a  lodger  the  Prussian  Frederic  Asmus,  a  newly 
diplomaed  doctor  from  Konigsberg,  come  to  inculcate  the  j-outh 
of  Lorraine  with  the  rudiments  of  Kitltur.  Physically,  the  pro- 
fes.sor  realizes  the  legendary  type  of  German;  .  .  .  morally,  he  is 
not  a  bad  fellow  at  all.  The  author  does  not  conceal  his  faults, 
but  also  reveals  the  qualities  he  possesses  that  justify  the  future 
inclination  of  Colette.  He  shows  him  loyal,  cheerful,  rather 
naive,  and  very  earnest  to  learn  about  things  and  to  perfect  his 
French.  Also  he  is  rather  astonished  at  the  reserves  he  en- 
counters and  is  eager  to  surmount  them  and  gain  the  heart 
of  Mme.  Baudoche  and  the  girl.  .  .  .  Asmus  succeeds  in  dis- 
arming the  hostility  of  Colette.  Much  in  love  with  her,  he  at  last 
awakens  her  feelings;  and  when  he  proposes  marriage  she  doe?? 
not  refuse  him  downright.  Hesitant  and  troubled,  ultimately 
she  consents.  Then  comes  the  miracle.  Colette  is  attending 
the  memorial  services  for  the  victims  of  the  War  of  1870.  As 
the  priest  conducts  the  office  under  the  arched  roof  of  the 
cathedral,  she  hears  the  voices  of  the  dead  calling  to  her.  They 
open  her  mind  and  draw  her  back  from  the  danger-place  to 
which  she  has  wandered  through  error.  She  gives  up  the  prospect 
of  security  in  marriage  and  breaks  the  engagement." 

In  speaking  of  the  reception  accorded  to  the  piece,  Mr.  Bri.s- 
son  notes  that,  w^hatever  the  nature  of  a  play  is  these  days,  the 
thought  of  the  spectators  recurs  constantly  to  their  concern 
and  their  hope  in  the  war.  They  require,  therefore,  works  that 
"transport    them  into  the  ideal  regions  of  energj',  action,  hero- 


THE  LAUREATE  OF  THE  TRENCHES 

THE  BIG  BOW-WOW  in  poetry  has  no  charms  for  the 
soldier  in  the  French  hospital  who  may  have  reached 
the  convalescent  stage.  When  the  gentry  get  up  a 
concert  for  his  benefit,  he  listens  complacently  enough  to  honest 
rousing  verse;  but  left  to  himself,  he  will  ask  for  Lamartine  or 
Musset,  we  are  told.  "If  you  give  him  an  anthologj",  he  will 
turn  to  the  love-poems  or  to  the  songs  of  the  woods  and  fields, 
or  to  those  which  celebrate  family-feeling,"  says  a  A^Titer  in  the 
London  Times.  He  doesn't  even  read  Victor  Hugo;  but  in  the 
trenches  he  has  had  his  heart  fired  by  one  whose  function  has 
been  the  furnishing  of  fuel  for  the  purpose.  Theodore  Botrel 
bears  the  title,  conferred  by  M.  Millerand,  Minister  of  War,  of 
"Laureate  of  the  Trenches,"  and  he  has  gone  about  not  only  the 
fields  of  battle,  but  the  barracks,  the  cantonments,  the  hospi- 
tals, and  sung  to  the  troops  his  patriotic  poems.     We  read: 

"And  for  the  last  three  months,  from  Brest  to  Belfort.  the 
honest  minstrel  drags  his  lyre  from  pillar  to  post,  from  train  to 
trench,  and  raises  his  voice  in  the  good  cause  so  simply  and  so 
charmingly  that,  after  the  first  stanza,  the  whole  public  in 
uniform  will  catch  up  the  chorus.  Without  quoting  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  we  may  believe  such  a  maker  of  songs  is  as  useful 
to  our  arms  as  a  battery  of  .75.  These  l\Tics  were  made  to 
be  sung,  and  it  is  almost  unfair  to  read  them  in  cold  blood. 
Certainly  we  shall  not  find  in  them  the  irrepressible  lilt  of 
Beranger  or  the  stir  of  fife  and  trumpet  wiiich  animates  the  songs 
of  Deroulede.  They  are  full  of  spirit,  fun,  and  love  of  country, 
and  doubtless  that  is  enough." 

His  "Chants  du  Bivouac"  are  recently  published  with'pen- 
dra wings  by  Carlegle  and  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Maurice 
Barres.     The  English  reviewer  declares: 

"Quite  the  book  to  send  on  a  visit  to  the  trenches,  were  it 
only  for  the  amusing  headpiece  to  the  song  dedicated  'A  nos 
Allies,  les  Anglais';  where,  with  shells  bursting  freely  around, 
we  contemplate  an  English  soldier  taking  his  tea,  smoking,  and 
talking  to  a  comrade  luxuriously  extended  on  a  camp-bed 
artistically   constructed   of   cases  of   tea,   soap,   and   Colman's 

mustard. 

^■oila  les  '  Kakis' 
Qui  nous  ont  conquis 
Tant  ils  sont  cxquis 
{Aofi!     Yes!     Very  ueiU) 

Lorsque,  bravement, 

Flegmatiquemcnt 

lis  cogn'nt  sur  rAH'mand: 

Anh!      Yrs!      Vrnj   irril! 

"And  (for  this  is  not  the  sort  of  poetry  to  rise  superior  to 
puns)  let  us  own  that  we  have  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  close 
of  the  song  which  describes  the  return  of  an  old  marquise  to 
the  chateau  of  her  ancestors 

La  France  a  subi  les  ravages, 
Mossieurs,  de  trois  hordes  sauvagos, 
Goths,  Ostrogoths,  et  Visigoths: 
II  liii  manquait  les  Saligoths. 

"When  the  theme  turns  to  the  sufferings  of  Belgium,  or  those 
other  victims — the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  mothers  of  the  war — 
then  our  bard  tunes  his  pipes  to  a  softer,  searching  note;  for  his 
muse  (tho  only  very  distantly  related  to  the  Immortal  Nine)  is 
as  tender  as  she  is  alert  and  pure." 

Botrel,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  not  a  parvenu.  Tho  a  Breton, 
he  had,  before  the  war,  become  a  favorite  of  the  salons  of  the 
Faubourg,  drest  in  his  native  garb.  "People  used  to  go  to 
listen  to  Botrel,  'toutcs  proportions  gardies,'  as  our  ancestors 
used  to  go  to  listen  to  the  Irish  songs  of  Tommy  Moore,"  com- 
liaring  "the  two  publics,  not  the  two  poets."  Botrel,  adds  the 
writer,  is  "at  once  popular  and  fashionable,  a  true  patriot,  and 
the  most  right-thinking  of  C^atholics." 
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IS  THE  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  A 
"HIRED  MAN"? 

Aw  ARM  DISCUSSION  on  the  varieties  of  academic 
free  speech  has  arisen  since  the  newspapers  published 
-  accounts  of  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  action  was 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  simply  omitted  his  name 
from  the  list  of  annual  appoin- 
tees after  the  Dean  and  faculty 
had  recommended  him  for  con- 
tinuance. So  far  the  trustees  have 
not  made  public  the  ground  of  their 
action,  and  the  case,  therefore,  is 
not  sufficiently  clarified  to  be  dis- 
cust  on  its  own  merits.  Most  of 
those  who  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  trustees  do  so  on  the 
assumption  that  Dr.  Scott  Nearing 
held  and  taught  views  on  economic 
subjects  that  were  objectionable  to 
the  governing  body.  The  press 
and  people  generally  are  behind  all 
advocates  of  academic  freedom 
where  abuse  of  that  freedom  can 
not  be  alleged.  One  view  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  advanced  by 
Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse,  that 
perhaps  merits  especial  notice.  Dr. 
Day,  it  will  be  recalled,  came  into 
conflict  in  1895  with  one  of  his 
teachers  of  political  economy,  Dr. 
John  R.  Commons,  and  their  re- 
lations were  severed.  The  Scott 
Nearing  case  now  prompts  him  to 
■write  to  the  New  York  Tribune  to 
say  that  "the  Pennsylvania  pro- 
fessor who  proposed  to  hold  his 
position  in  defiance  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  the  only  au- 
thority as  to  the  terms  and  obli- 
gations of  his  professorship,  was 
properly  dismissed."  Dr.  Day 
goes  on  to  defend  his  view: 

"That  is  what  would  happen 
to  an  editorial  writer  of  The  Trib- 
une if  he  were  to  disregard  the 
things  for  which  the  paper  stands 
and,  for  instance,  write  Bull  Moose 
or  Democratic  politics  into  The 
Tribune  because  such  was  his  con- 
science or  convictions.     Conscience 

is  not  an  infallible  guide,  as  any  novice  knows,  and  convictions 
must  be  more  than  honest;  they  must  be  correct. 

"If  the  professor  has  the  right  to  give  up  his  position  because 
of  his  conscience  and  conviction,  what  about  the  right  of  the 
trustees  to  consult  their  consciences  and  convictions?  Have 
they  not  as  much  right  to  act  by  their  consciences  as  he  has? 
Have  they  not  the  right  to  act  according  to  their  best  judgment 
after  securing  all  the  facts? 

"The  terms  of  professorial  service  are  made  to  conform  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  overseers.  When  the 
trustees  decide  the  best  interest  of  the  university  demands  his 
removal,  the  manly  and  honest  thing  for  the  incumbent  to  do  is 
to  go  quietly. 

"It  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  honest}^  and  manliness  of 
any  man  whose  term  of  service  is  closed  by  the  trustees  to  kick 
up  a  rumpus  and  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  that 
can  not  know  all  of  the  case  as  the  trustees  know  it. 

"The  case  is  not  one  of  conscientious  free  speech  alone,  for 
conscience  must  always  rectify  like  a  compass  for  an  infallible 
standard.     If  it  be  a  matter  of  conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  the 


teaching  and  the  right  of  the  professor  to  teach,  then  the  jire- 
ponderance  is  with  the  supreme  authority,  the  board  of  trustees. 
They  may  err,  but  the  error  would  be  tenfold  greater  and  more 
disastrous  i£  the  decision  were  left  to  the  conscience  of  a  man. 

"Altogether  my  observation  is  that  the  dismissal  of  a  man 
from  a  university  position  is  the  last  resort;  usually  the  public 
can  not  know  the  whole  case  because  of  merciful  consideration; 
trustees  and  officials  are  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy." 

A  retort  (o  the  views  of  this  college  president  comes  from 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  of  Columbia, 
who  sees  Dr.  Day  lay  down  "in 
the  boldest  terms  the  'hired-man' 
theory  of  the  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  professor" — a  view 
which  this  particular  professor 
proceeds  to  argue  in  the 
newspaper: 
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THE   TRENCH   LAUREATE, 

Theodore  Botrel,  once  the  darling  of  the  French  salons, 
now,  under  the  War  Minister's  commission,"  singer  of 
patriotic  songs  to  France's  sons  warring  in  the  trenches. 


same 


"  I  do  not  know  how  many  boards 
of  trustees  of  universities  agree 
with  Chancellor  Day's  statements. 
I  hope  not  many.  No  self-respect- 
ing teacher  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  study  of  a  topic  would  willingly 
retain  his  position  a  moment  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  such  insults  to  scholar- 
ship and  scientific  preparation  come 
from  a  man  in  the  street.  It  is 
literally  appalling  when  they  come 
from  the  head  of  a  university,  for, 
acted  upon,  they  mean  the  death 
of  American  scholarship.  If  the 
governing  boards  of  univ^ersities 
wish  to  drive  from  their  institutions 
all  men  of  ability  and  backbone, 
and  retain  to  teach  the  youth  of 
the  country  only  weaklings  in  mind 
and  character,  they  have  only  to 
indorse  the  sentiments  of  Chan- 
cellor Day.  I  can  not  believe  that 
other  college  presidents  welcome 
such  a  defense. 

"If  the  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  indorse  it, 
their  indorsement  is  a  warning  to 
all  scholars  who  do  not  put  their 
knowledge  of  their  special  subject 
on  a  level  with  that  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  business  gentlemen,  how- 
e\er  worthy  and  however  compe- 
tent in  their  own  afi'airs,  to  keep 
away  from  that  institution.  If  the 
teachers  in  the  Syracuse  University 
are  living  under  such  a  regime, 
thej-  have  the  sympathy  of  their 
colleagues  in  more  fortunate  insti- 
tutions— at  least,  till  they  have  a 
chance   to   make   a   living  in  some 

other  way.     Volumes  could  not  define  the  real  issue  of  academic 

freedom  better  than  Chancellor  Day's  complacent  forthgi\ings 

have  done." 

The  New  York  Evening  Po>il  makes  this  suggestion  on  the 

hmitation  of  professorial   freedom,  pointing  to  the  weapon  thus 

put  in  the  hands  of  the  sociaUst: 

"Unless  radical  professors  be  allowed  to  express  their  views 
with  impunitjs  the  utterances  of  consers^ative  professors  can 
have  no  weight  with  the  public.  The  one  thing  that  makes  it 
possible  to-day,  upon  any  question  of  ta.xation  or  legislation,  to 
cite  the  judgment  of  university  professors  in  opposition  to  wild 
or  crude  proposals  is  the  freedom  with  which,  in  our  universities 
generally,  opinions  of  the  opposite  kind  can  be  e.xprest.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  can  not  suppress  Nearing;  but  if  it 
could  it  would  strike  the  hardest  blow  within  its  power  against 
the  very  institutions  and  doctrines  which  it  desires  to  defend. 
The  silencing  of  a  single  radical  professor  would  perceptibl\- 
lower  the  value  of  everything  that  might  be  said  by  a  hundred 
professors  who  stand  for  the  established  order." 


RELIGION 'A?<D  -  S  O  CI  AL' SERVICE 


THE  REVOLT  OF  YOUNG  MORMONISM 


A  CRISIS  FRO:SI  WITHIN  is  said  to  be  facing  the  Mormon 
Church.  The  knocking  heard  at  the  door  is  made 
^  by  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  Mormonism,  but  instead 
of  coming  as  usurpers — as  was  the  case  in  Ibsen's  "Master 
Builder" — they  come  as  questioners  and  judges.  We  are  told 
by  Prof.  Edgar  James  Banks  that  at  the  last  Commencement 


ENTHUSIASM    FOR   AVAR    RELIEF. 
Columbia  students   sailing  on  tiie  S.  S.  Themistocles  lor  hospital  service  in  Servia  during  their  vacation. 


of  the  Uui\  cr.sity  of  Utah,  a  Mormon  student,  chosen  to  represent 
his  class  upon  the  graduation  platform,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Needed  Reform."  "He  attacked  the  conservatism  of  the 
State  and  the  Mormon  attitude  toward  things  in  general." 
The  regents  are  said  to  have  gasped,  and  to  have  realized  that 
"the  old  order  of  things  had  passed  away,  and  that  at  last 
freedom  of  thought  had  entered  the  Mormon  world."  The 
faith  of  the  younger  element  is  shaken,  so  the  Avriter  explains, 
by  the  disco\ery  that  one  of  the  sacred  books  is  spurious.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  was  unwittingly  revealed  bj-  the  elders 
themselves  in  giving  to  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Utah,  copies  of  the 
"Book  of  Abraham"  to  be  inspected  by  Egj'ptian  scholars. 
This  book,  according  to  the  words  of  its  preface,  claims  to  be  a 
translation  by  .Joseph  Smith  "of  .some  ancient  records  that  have 
fallen  into  our  hands  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt;  the  writings 
of  Abraham  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  called  the  Book  of  Abraham. 
Avritten  down  by  his  own  hand  upon  papyrus."  In  The  Christian 
Herald  (New  York),  Professor  Banks,  who  is  himself  an  archeolo- 
gist,  and  has  explored  and  studied  the  ancient  remains  of  the 
East,  wTites: 

"Accompanying  'The  Book  of  Abraham'  are  several  illustra- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  documents  which  Smith  pretended  to  have 


translated,  and  which  he  claims  were  written  b\-  Abraham. 
They  are  genuine  ancient  Egyptian  documents,  as  any  scholars 
familiar  with  the  Egj-ptian  characters  may  see  at  a  glance. 
Smith  seems  to  have  obtained  the  documents  from  a  sea  captain. 
The  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  very  short,  but  Smith's  transla- 
tion of  it  covers  thirty  pages  of  printed  matter.  At  the  time 
Smith's  translation  was  made  no  man  could  prove  that  it  was  not 

correct,  for  the  hieroglyphs  could 
not  then  be  read;  but  now  they 
are  as  easily  read  by  scholars  as 
the  pag^  on  an  English  book. 

"Some  two  years  ago  Bishop 
Spalding,  of  Utah,  persuaded 
the  Mormon  leaders  that  it 
would  be  well  if  Egyptian 
scholars  might  be  permitted  to 
see  the  inscriptions,  the  sup- 
posed translation  of  which  is 
the  'Book  of  Abraham.'  The 
leaders  of  the  Mormons,  con- 
vinced beyond  a  doubt  that 
Smith's  inspired  translation  was 
correct,  willingly  supplied  Bish- 
op Spalding  with  copies  of 
them,  and  these  copies  were 
submitted  to  several  Egyptian 
scholars  for  translation.  It 
seemed  to  the  Mormons  that 
the  scholars  must  verify  Smith's 
translation,  and  thus  the  world 
would  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  book^  and  all  mankind 
would  turn  to  ]Mormonism. 

"But  theZMormon  elders  made 
a  fatal  mistake.  A  glance  at  the 
inscriptions  convinced  the  schol- 
ars that  Smith's  translation  was 
pureh'  imaginarj'.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  not  upon  papyrus,  but 
upon  small  clay  objects,  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  placed  as 
cushions  beneath  the  heads  of 
the  mummies.  Thej'  make  no 
mention  of  Abraham  in  Egj-pt; 
they  are  merely  short  prayers 
to  the  Egj-ptian  sun-god.  These 
little  clay  cushions  are  among 
the  most  common  of  Egyptian  antiquities;  ihey  may  be  seen  in 
nearly  every  museum,  or  purchased  in  Cairo  by  any  traveler 
for  a  trifling  sum.  So,  instead  of  verifying  Smith's  translation, 
the  scholars  presented  to  the  world  scientific  and  absolute  proof 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  not  inspired  to  translate  the  inscriptions, 
that  his  alleged  translation  was  purely  imaginary,  and  that 
the  'Book  of  Abraham'  was  not  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions at  all." 

The  knowledge  of  such  facts  is  working  like  leaven,  we  read, 
in  the  minds  of  young  Mormonism.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  avers  Professor  Banks,  is  "predomi- 
natingly Mormon,"  and  is  "making  desperate  efforts  to  check 
the  growth  of  progress." 

"Alarmed  at  the  progressive  spirit  which  was  creeping  into 
the  university,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to 
combat  it  was  to  expel  four  of  the  Gentile  professors,  and  to 
demote  two  others  who  seemed  to  be  most  responsible  for  this 
new  freedom  of  thought.  Those  who  have  been  expelled  are 
Dr.  A.  A.  Knowlton,  the  associate  professor  of  physics;  Prof. 
George  C  Wise,  of  the  department  of  modern  languages,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  faculty;  Phil  C.  Bing,  instructor  in  English, 
and  Charles  W.  Snow,  also  of  the  English  department.  They 
are  men  whose  names  would  be  a  credit  to  the  list  of  the  faculty 
of  any  university,  and  their  colleagues  were  amazed  at  their 
expulsion.     The  faculty  of  a  university  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
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FOR  SUCCESS  OF  THE   BRITISH  ARMY. 

This  strange  spectacle  shows  the  Mohammedan  community  of  Calcutta  praying  for  a  British  victory,  in  spite 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Jahad  calling  them  to  a  holy  war  as  Britain's  enemies. 


value  of  its  members,  and  has  the  interest  of  the  institution 
at  heart  far  more  than  a  board  of  regents,  composed  chiefly  of 
pohticians  and  capitalists,  and  the  faculty  requested  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  explain  why  the  professors  had  been  expelled. 
The  board  flatly  refused  to  give  an  explanation.  A  committee, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  alumni  of  the  university,  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  faculty  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  board 
refused  to  recognize  the  committee  or  to  permit  an  investigation, 
asserting  that  they  had  not 
lost  confidence  in  their  own 
judgment  and  integrity,  and 
that  the  board  must  estab- 
hsh  its  supremacy  at  what- 
ever cost. 

"Then  fourteen  of  the 
professors  of  the  faculty 
resigned.  Among  them  were 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  men.  The  sympa- 
thy of  the  students  was  en- 
tirely with  the  faculty. 
They  rebelled,  and  they, 
too,  demanded  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  their  instruc- 
tors had  been  dismissed.  At 
first  their  demands  were  ig- 
nored; but  they  were  so 
persistent  that  the  Board  of 
Regents  was  compelled  to 
issue  a  public  statement  to 
quiet  the  students.  In  it  a 
cause  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  professors  is  given,  but 
it  is  not  the  real  cause.  It 
is  as  weak  a  statement  as 
any  one  would  care  to  see, 
and  the  students  openly 
ridiculed  it.  The  state- 
ment lies  before   me    as   I 

write.       President     Kings-      * 

bury,  speaking  for   the  re- 
gents, makes  the  following  excuses  for  dismissing  the  professors: 

"'I  am  convinced  that  Dr.  Kaowlton  has  worked  against  the 
administration  of  the  university,  f  Dr.  Knowlton  has  also  spoken 
very  disrespectfully  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

"'I  am  convinced  that  Professor  Wise  has  spoken  in  a  depre- 
ciatory way  about  the  university  before  his  classes,  and  that  he 
has  also  spoken  in  a  very  uncomplimentary  way  about  the 
administration.' " 

The  Board  of  Regents,  it  is  alleged,  are  attempting  to  replace 
the  fourteen  professors  who  have  resigned  with  Mormons  of  the 
old  type  and  "thus  to  check  the  growth  of  the  freedom  of 
thought."     But— 

"The  regents,  however,  maintain  that  neither  politics  nor 
religion  has  ever  influenced  them  in  any  way  in  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  faculty.  The  claim  is  absurd,  and  in  making 
it  the  regents  deceive  none  but  themselves.  The  one  open  fact, 
which  any  one  may  clearly  see,  is  that  the  University  of  Utah 
has  outgrown  Mormonism,  and  the  regents  are  making  a  great 
final  effort,  regardless  of  principle  or  cost,  to  retain  it  for  their 
Church. 

"Lately  I  have  been  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  University  of  Utah. 
None  of  the  conservative  Mormons  attended  the  lectures,  but 
the  more  liberal  men  were  present.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the 
lectures  a  bright  Mormon  student  accompanied  me  to  the  club 
where  I  was  stopping.  He  asked  about  Joseph  Smith's  transla- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  for  he  remembered  the  dis- 
cussion of  two  years  ago.  He  is  now  a  Mormon  only  in  name. 
A  Mormon  gentleman,  as  cultured  a  man  as  I  have  ever  met, 
and  whose  father  and  mother  were  among  the  followers  of 
Brigham  Young,  showed  me  about  the  Temple  grounds.  He 
was  ashamed  of  his  religion.  He  blushed  whenever  reference 
was  made  to  it.  When  I  asked  him  about  the  sources  of  the 
sacred  Mormon  books,  he  answered,  'I  do  not  know,'  and 
turned  away  his  head.  And  he  represents  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Mormons." 


"Some  time  ago,  the  State  of  Utah  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  to  promote  the  study  of  American  archeology.  A  museum 
was  established  at  the  university,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was 
placed  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in  the  field  of  American 
archeology,  a  man  of  rare  culture  and  attainments,  one  of  the 
gentlest  and  greatest  men  I  have  ever  met.  At  first  the  regents 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the  museum,  for  they 
believed  that  the  research  work  among  the  c^ves  and  mounds 


and  cliff-dwellings  of  the  early  Indians  would  yield  proof  that 
the  'Book  of  Mormon'  was  a  real  history  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  that  the  Indians  are  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
as  the  'Book  of  Mormon'  represents  them  to  be.  But  when  it 
was  shown  that  the  '  Book  of  Abraham '  was  merely  an  imaginarj' 
translation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  they  realized  that  investiga- 
tion in  the  field  of  American  archeology  would  surely  prove  that 
the  'Book  of  Mormon'  had  an  equally  questionable  origin. 
Theil  they  lost  interest  in  the  museum,  and  now  they  even 
regret  that  there  is  a  museum." 


T 


DIFFICULTIES  WITH  PROHIBITION 
IN  RUSSIA 

^HE  WAVE  OF  TEMPERANCE  which  swept  Russia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  the  Czar's  ukase 
forbidding  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  is  rapidly 
receding.  Deprived  of  the  vodka,  to  which  they  were  so  strongly 
addicted,  the  Russian  people,  we  are  told  by  some  outspoken 
organs  of  the  press  of  that  country,  are  consuming  various 
poisonous  substitutes,  the  secret  manufacture  and  sale  of  which 
are  assuming  considerable  proportions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Cases  of  poisoning  caused  by  these  drinks  are  a  daily  occurrence. 
Writing  in  the  Russki  Vratch  (Petrograd),  Dr.  Novoselski  gives 
interesting  figures  showing  the  growth  of  mortality  due  to 
alcoholism  in  Petrograd.  According  to  his  official  data,  there 
were  '2G  cases  of  death  from  delirium  tremens  in  the  period 
from  August  17  to  September  13,  1914;  33  cases  from  September 
14  to  October  11;  34  from  October  12  to  November  8;  43  from 
November  9  to  December  6;  53  from  December  7  to  January  3, 
1915;  58  from  January  4  to  January  31,  and  6(i  from  February  1 
to  February  28.  Commenting  upon  these  figures,  Dr.  Novo- 
selski writes: 

Another  instance  is  given  of  perils  attacking  the  authenticity-  "Before  prohibition  the  mortality  figures  varied  and  changed 
of  that  book  of  faith  whose  writings  are  said  to  be  inscribed  on  ^^^tho^t  definite  regularity;  after  prohibition  they  show  a 
leaves  of  gold-  regular  and  constant  increase.     The  prohibition  measm-es  were 
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becoming  stricter  and  stricter;  at  first  the  sale  of  vodka  was 
forbidden  everywhere,  but  at  the  first-class  restaurajits;  then 
the  prohibition  was  extended  also  to  those  restaurants,  but  with 
the  permission  to  sell  beer  and  wine;  and  lastly  there  followed 
a  general  and  complete  inhibition  of  the  free  traffic  in  any  and 
all  alcoholic  drinks  in  general.  And  the  mortality  from  alcohol- 
ism increased  as  those  measures  progressed 

"The  constant  rise  of  the  raortahtj'  figures,  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  growing  number  of  consumers  of  different 
substitutes  for  vodka,  shows  that  these  are  used  not  only  by 
confirmed  drunkards,  but  [generally  by  those  classes  who  before 
the  prohibition  law  used  to  drink  moderately.  .  .  .  From  the 
report  of  the  Obukhow  Hospital  at  Petrograd,  it  can  be  seen 
that  among  the  victims  of  alcoholism  who  entered  the  hospital 
were  persons  of  all  ages  (mainly  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age) 
and  all  occupations." 

In  Russia's  western  provinces,  according  to  "R.  G."  in  the 
Ryeich,  prohibition  does  not  seem  to  be  very  popular.     He  sajs: 

"The  sun  of  sobriety  has  set  before  it  reached  the  zenith. 
The  first  two  months-  drunkenness  was  really  not  noticeable. 
In  the  villages  the  fact  that  the  law  came  into  force  at  the  busy 
season  contributed  largely  toward  abstinence  from  drink.  In 
the  cities  isolated  cases  of  the  use  of  poisonous  imitations  of 
alcoholic  beverages  ended  so  deplorably  that  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  incurable  drunkards.  But  here  the 
field-work  came  to  an  end,  the  organism  had  partly  adapted 
itself  to  the  harmful  imitations,  partly  adapted  them  to  itself, 
and  'life  entered  upon  its  normal  course.'  The  village  folk  had 
hardly  had  time  to  wear  out  the  boots  in  which  thej-  marched 
after  the  coffin  of  'the  monopoly'  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
illicit  liquor-distilleries,  factories  of  all  kinds  of  strong  drinks, 
came  into  existence.  It  must  be  said  that  the  fight  against 
the  producers  of  such  drinks  is  being  waged  energetically. 
Since  the  issuance  of  the  circular  offering  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  secret  traffic  in  liquor  the  excise  officials  and  rural 
authorities  have  vigorously  prosecuted  the  task.  According  to 
official  data,  for  the  latter  part  of  1914  there  were  discovered 
in  Vilna  government  alone  58  illicit  liquor-distilleries,  while 
for  the  preceding  year  there  had  been  discovered  14  such  places. 
But  in  the  place  of  those  supprest  new  ones  spring  into  ex- 
istence, and,  besides,  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages 
is  being  practised  in  private  dwellings 

"It  is  now  ten  months  .  .  .  since  the  sale  of  liquor  was  dis- 
continued. .  .  .  After  such  a  considerable  time  the  stoppage 
of  the  traffic  in  liquor  takes  on  a  permanent  character,  and  a 
return  to  the  former  order  becomes  less  and  less  possible.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  naive  and  ruinous  to  regard  the  work  of  reform 
as  completed.  On  the  contrary,  this  task  is  now^  all  ahead, 
there  is  much  of  it,  and  the  work  is  urgent.  The  stoppage  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  has  undoubtedly  made  a  revolution  in  the  psychology 
of  the  masses.  Vodka  plaj"ed  a  great  part  in  our  peasant  life, 
and  its  disappearance  creates  a  greater  or  less  vacancy  which 
in  some  way  or  other  must  be  filled.  ...  It  is  therefore  not 
surprizing  that  the  further  it  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  more  often  there  appear  reports  about  secret  liquor-dis- 
tilleries, the  spread  of  various  imitations,  dangerous  not  only  for 
health,  but  for  life  itself.  There  also  come  reports  that  the 
A'illage  folk  are  becoming  addicted  to  gambling,  and  that  a 
passion  for  it  is  seizing  the  whole  mass  of  peasantry.  In  short, 
everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  sobering  of  the  people  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  discontinuance  of  the  traffic 
in  liquor.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  their  leisiu-e  in  some  inter- 
esting and  instructive  manner,  otherwise  the  reform,  so  grandiose 
and  full  of  beautiful  possibilities,  will  yield  negative  results." 

The  Xoi'oye  Vremija  (Petrograd),  which  also  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  prohibition,  remarks: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  historical  act  l)y  which 
the  traffic  in  liquor  was  forbidden  found  the  country  far  from 
prepared  to  replace  the  drunken  haze  by  sober  pastime.  The 
door  of  the  wine-shops  in  wliich  the  j)eople  got  a  strong  narcotic 
means  of  .self-diversion  from  the  eternally  miserable  conditions 
of  their  life  closed,  but  only  now  has  the  question  occurred,  how 
to  fill  the  spare  time  thus  gained.  .  .  .  Now  the  surest  means  of 
keeping  the  people  from  drunken  orgies  is  the  war  and  the  over- 
whelming interest  manifested  toward  it  even  in  the  most  obscure 
corners  of  Russia.  But  the  war  will  end,  and  at  that  happy 
moment  when  the  Allies  will  find  it  possible  to  conclude  peace, 
the  acute  question  will  arise,  Will  the  people  wish  to  express 
their  joy  in  a  sober  manner,  or  will  they  drown  it  in  the  poisonous 
imitations    of    the   government    liquor?     That    is    to    Russia   a 


question  of  supreme  importance.  Just  a  bare  prohibition  of 
vodka  after  the  war  would  be  only  an  injunction  which  could  be 
circum\ented.  It  is  necessary  to  divert  the  population  from 
vodka,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  a  different  employment  of  their 
leisure." 


PALESTINE  FOR  JEWS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

IF  THE  TURK  is  ejected  from  Europe,  will  he  be  humbled 
sufficiently  to  loosen  his  hold  also  on  the  Holy  Land?  The 
question  is  agitating  the  Jews  as  a  people,  who  wonder  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  war  will  prove  the  Armageddon  for  their 
race.  "Turkey  will  cling  desperately  to  the  little  that  is  left," 
observes. the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  "Russia — Jew-hater 
and  Jew-baiter — is  not  likely^to  cast  its  vote  for  the  people  it  has 
harried."  But  "if  the  race  is  represented  in  the  international 
peace  conference,  as  Ben  Yehuda  suggested  recenth'  at  the 
Jewish  National  Farm  School,  and  if  the  arbiters  of  the  Allies 
see  their  way  clear,  then  the  Jew  will  cease  to  be  the  great  man- 
Avithout-a-country."  The  problem  interests  the  Jews  of  this 
land,  whose  organizations  have  met  in  Boston  to  discuss  the 
possibilities.  The  New  York  Sun  reviews  the  conditions  that 
invite  the  repatriation  of  this  people  within  their  ancient  domains. 

"Palestine,  it  is  estimated,  can  accommodate  a  population  of 
6,000,000.  With  the  establishment  of  new  political  control  of 
the  Holy  Land  it  is  intended  that  Jews  shall  migrate  there  from 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  European  States.  Thus, 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  say,  a  solution  will  have  been  foimd 
for  the  race-old  Jewish  problem.  Not  onlj'  will  the  Jews  have 
their  own  land,  but  an  end  will  be  brought  to  the  discrimination 
against  them  in  other  countries. 

"Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Zionist  movement,  initiated  several 
years  ago,  many  American  Jews  have  alreadj-  made  investments 
in  Palestine.  Jews  in  this  cit\'  own  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Haifa.  St.  Louis  Jews  bought  not  long  ago 
800  acres  near  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Chicago  Jews 
control  territory  near  Cana,  where  the  ancient  religious  feast 
formerly  Avas  held.  A  vast  tract  in  the  A'icinity  of  Joppa  is  in 
the  hands  of  Jews  living  in  Winnipeg,  while  Jews  of  Pittsburg 
and  Cleveland  own  1,800  acres  near  Armageddon. 

"The  investment  of  foreign  capital  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  physical  features  of  Palestine,  it  is  said. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  country  was  a  treeless  region,  with 
much  desert  land.  The  ground  has  been  rendered  productive, 
with  soil  formerly  considered  barren  yielding  great  wheat  crops. 
It  is  asserted  that  nearly  every  acre  from  the  sea  on  the  west 
to  the  River  Euphrates  on  the  east,  including  the  whole  of  SjTia 
and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia,  may  be  made  to  blossom. 

"American  financial  intervention  has  resulted  too  in  the  trans- 
formation of  some  of  the  cities.  Damascus,  for  instance,  now 
has  a  street-railway  system  to  serve  its  150,000  people,  and  banks 
and  industrial  institutions  have  been  established. 

"Soon  after  the  war  started,  Protestants  in  England  made  an 
informal  proposition  to  their  coreligionists  in  the  United  States 
to  obtain  joint  control  of  Palestine.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Holy  Land  possest  tourist-drawing  qualities  enjoyed  bj'  no 
other  country,  and  offered  extraordinary  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment through  the  modernizing  of  intercity  transportation 
facilities. 

"There  were  to  be  rapid-transit  trunk  lines  connecting  Damas- 
cus, Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem.  A  branch  line  was  to  draw 
Mount  Hermon  close  to  Damascus.  Mount  Carmel  was  to  be 
brought  within  easy  distance  of  Nazareth.  Trolleys  were  to 
take  Jerusalem  Aisitors  on  excursions  to  Bethlehem,  Bethany, 
and  Jericho. 

"AH  of  this,  the  English  propagandists  said,  would  prove  the 
greatest  missionary  movement  for  the  Christian  religion  con- 
ceivable. The  success  of  tiie  project  was  contingent,  of  course, 
on  the  WTesting  of  Palestine  from  the  domination  of  the  Turks. 
The  present  Jewish  movement  assumes  also  that  a  fresh  disposi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  will  be  made  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

"Leaders  in  the  Boston  conference  assert  that  the  possession 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews  would  not  prevent  Christians  from 
developing  the  country  for  show  purposes.  Rather,  they  see 
in  such  a  movement  (he  welding  of  a  close  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  races.  They  are  ambitious  to  obtain  Palestine  for 
a  national  home,  but,  once  established  there,  they  would  welcome 
the  coming  of  visitors  to  the  places  of  peculiar  interest  to  Bible 
students,  it  was  said." 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


IN  his  memorable  address  on  "The 
Worker  in  Poetry,"  delivered  some  five 
years  ago  before  the  National  Academy 
and  Institute  of  Art  and  Letters,  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye  urged  the  poets  to  adopt 
a  less  sentimental  attitude  toward  their 
craft,  to  be  willing  to  make  poems  to  order 
as  painters  are  willing  to  make  portraits 
to  order.  His  advice  was  sound;  some  of 
the  greatest  poems  have  been  written 
at  a  sovereign's  command  or  to  com- 
memorate an  important  event.  American 
poetry,  however,  has  always  been  deficient 
in  formal  poems  of  occasion. 

But  the  Panama-Pac  fie  Exposition 
seems  to  be  bringing  about  a  renascence 
of  this  important  sort  of  WTiting.  The 
opening  days  of  some  of  the  State  Pavilions 
have  been  marked  by  the  reading  of  poems 
noble  in  thought  and  lovely  in  expression. 
From  two  of  the  best  of  these  we  quote 
this  week,  regretting  that  the  limitations 
of  space  prevent  us  from  quoting  both 
odes  entire. 

The  poet  from  Indiana  suggests  Francis 
Thompson  in  the  rich  imagery  of  his  lines 
as  well  as  in  their  religious  spirit.  But 
there  is  something  distinctively  American 
and  original  about  his  splendid  ode.  He 
is  particularly  skilful  in  his  characteriza- 
tion of  the  mission  priest,  and  in  his 
powerful  climax. 

ODE  FOR  PANAMA  DAY 

By  Charles  L.  O'Donnell 

.  .  .  Not  from  the  star-veined  heavens  comes  our 
gold, 
Nor  in  the  flashiing  skies  is  struclc  our  fire, 

Doth  any  field  of  sunset  give  us  bread? 
Swollen  with  pride  and  loud  with  vain  desire. 
Of   old,  men    were    who  vowed   assault    on 
heaven, 
To  reach  with  troweled  hand  the  dayspring's 
head ; 
And  Babel's  very  tongue  is  perished  even, 
Thesunshinesdown  amockery  of  their  pain, 
And  there  is  laughter  of  them  in  the  rain — 
The  earth  is  our  inheritance,  behold! 

The  earth  that  is  the  sister  of  the  sea. 

The  earth  that  is  the  daughter  of  the  stars. 

The  mother  of  the  myriad  race  of  men: 
Gaze  with  Columbus  over  ocean  bars. 

Drink  with  Balboa  in  thy  thirsting  eye 
The  waters  that  he  quaffed  on  Darien, 

With  them  turn  homeward,  loaded  with  new 
sky: 
Catch,  if  thou  mayst,  the  lightning  of  tlie 

gleam 
That    crowns    their    brow    of    continents 
a-dream. 
And  thou  hast  neighbored  immortality. 

Thy  conquest  is  the  taking  of  the  world. 
The  world  that  is  and  can  not  be  but  good 

Since  God  first  looked  upon  His  labors  done. 
Canst  thou  forget  Whose  awful  Feet  have  stood 

Even  as  IMan  upon  the  strand  of  time? 
The  Orient  He,  but  till  the  West  is  won, 
The  furthest  footing  of  the  utmost  clime. 
His  message  has  a  meaning  and  his  law 
Compulsion  of  obedience  and  awe 
In  Whom  the  racial  destiny  is  furled. 

Westward  and  farther  west  till  west  is  cast. 
The  oar,  the  spur,  the  spade,  the  ax,  the  cross. 

Humanity  and  Christ  move  onward  one. 
And  be  it  coimted  to  mankind  for  loss 

If  on  this  day  no  word  be  .said  or  sung 
For  him  who  took  the  highways  of  the  sun, 
A  pilgrim  scrip  about  his  shoulders  flung. 
Glad  robber  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  deatli. 
Who    stole    men's    souls,    unto    his    latest 
breath 
Conquistador  for  God — the  mission  priest. 
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High  living 

at 
low  cost 


That  is  what  it  means  to  have  your 
larder  constantly  supplied  with 

Campbeirs  Tomato  Soup 

It  means  a  tempting  and  nourish- 
ing introduction  to  any  meal,  at  the 
low^est  cost  to  you  in  time,  effort  and 
anxiety. 

Those  are  the  expensive  items  to 
any  housewife. 

The  price  of  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup  is  the  last  thing  to  think  of. 
At  a  much  higher  price  it  would  still 
be  economical.  And  at  any  price  it 
could  not  be  better. 

Its  flavor  is  so  delicious;  it  stands 
so  high  in  food  value  and  there  are 
so  many  pleasing  ways  to  prepare  it 
that  it  suits  all  sorts  of  occasions,  and 
is  always  completely  satisfying. 

The  practical  way  is  to  order  a 

dozen  at  a  time  and  have  it  handy. 

21  kinds      10c  a  can 


"To  lunch  a  la  rough-it," 
Says  little  Miss  Stuffit, 
"In  style  so  exclusive,  is  fine!" 
But  Tom  in  the  tree 
Got  an  "R.  S.  V.  P." 
And  so  he  is  dropping  a  line. 
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Plan  Now  for  a  Cool  Breeze 
at  Home 


NEARLY  a  million 
homes,  offices  and  pub- 
lic places  were  cooled  last 
summer  by  Westinghouse 
Fans. 

The  Westinghouse  Fan 
is  in  many  ways  the  most 
unusual  fan  on  the  market. 

The  drawn  metal  con- 
struction of  the  Fan  makes 
it  light  in  weight  and  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  harmon- 
\  izing  with  the  finest  fur- 
\  niture.  Proper  design 
of  blades  and  selec- 
,     tionofspeedsmake 


Your      \ 
own         '\ 
dealer        %, 
is      the        '"■'-. 
man     to 
supply    you 
with  just   the        \ 
We  sting  house        '\ 
Fan   you     ought 
to  have.   If  he  can- 
not, fill  in  the  coupon  \ 
and  mail   it  to   us.     We         ''-■ 
will    send    you    a    Fan 
Bookie'.,  and  see  that  you 
get  the  fan  you  want.     Ad- 
dress Dcpt.  B  D. 


Name 
Street  ■ 


for  quietness  in  operation — 
an  advantage  that  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  when  a 
fan  is  used  in  either  home 
or  office — in  fact,  anywhere. 

Another  Westinghouse 
feature — the   felt-padded 
base — protects  highly  pol- 
ished  surfaces   of  fine    fur-' 
niture  from  scratching. 

No  other  make  of  fan  will 
give  as  big  a  breeze  at  as 
little  cost. 

Twelve  distinct  styles  and 
sizes — each  complete  with 
cord  and  connection. 


\X/ ESTINGHOUSE    cooking    utensils   and    irons,    household 

yy    motors,  electric  systems  for  automobiles,  ventilating  fans, 

battery    charging     outfits,     electric     ranges,     Westinghouse 

Mazda  Lamps — in  fact,    Westinghouse  electric  devices  for 

every  need — are  in  demand  everywhere  because  the  name 

Westinghouse   is    recognized  as    a   guarantee    of  high 

Quality.       Write  us  for  information  on    any  electrical 

device  you  need. 


City 

Dealer's  Name-  ■  ■ 
Dealer's  Address. 


Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  io  45  American  Cities 
:,        Representatives  all  Over  the  World 


Learn  to  ".-Is/c  the  Slauihjid  Ih,tiO>iary."  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory,  and 
authoritative. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Look  at  llaso  b.argalii.sl  'l'>pcwriters  He- 
built  in  ourown  Fartorics.  Jiverj' inechiuo 
Is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remlnstons   $20to$55      Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35 to $G0      Royals   $25to$45 

L.C. Smiths  $30  to $50     Olivers  $20 to  $33 1 

We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing ' 

thcni,  and  a<l'lress  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Idc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


oime:  PR  unit  f^ree 

from  any  negative  (3S  x  6^.- orless)Sendme  your 
r^"'oprnphic  work.  Beet  results  -  always  from  our 
ZKMFLAR  PRINTS.  Devctoptnir.  Printintr.  Fnlnrp-ipp. 
C-'pyinPi     Send  ncBativc  for  Free  print  and  Trirc  1-ist. 

Joseoh  C.  Ferguson  Jr.     14  S.  15th  St..      Phila..  Pa 


Holds, --i- 

Shirt  Down 
Socks  Up 


HlirrC(JRTERCO.coLurB..Ti.'N 


Ye  men  for  whom  our  bannered  song  is  flung, 
"Whose  muscles  have  a  magic  that  the  sea 

And  earth  obey,  yours  is  the  conqueror's  mind. 
Ye  are  the  sons  of  olden  chivalry, 

Yea,  ye  are  sons  of  that  high  Uneage 
Whose  records  written  in  the  rocli  ye  find; 
Ye  are  the  sons  of  him,  the  Primal  Mage, 
"Whose  might   in  yours  has   wrought    till 

Panama 
Outrolls  the  latest  workings  of  the  Law 
AVhose  earliest  deeds  the  stars  of  morning  sung. 

Then  let  the  morning  and  the  night  as  one. 
Let  East  and  "West  and  all  the  lands  between. 

North  worlds  and  south  together  find  a  voice 
Acclaiming  what  this  day  our  eyes  have  seen. 

Until  the  heavens  are  folded  like  a  tent 
AVill  all  the  thoughts  of  coming  time  rejoice 
Our  swords  were  into  yeoman  plowshares  bent. 
And  while  tliis  year  on  half  the  nations  fell 
The  lightnings  and  the  cursing  rains  of  hell. 
The  last  great  wonder  of  the  world  was  done. 

From  the  second  poem  we  quote  a 
passage  of  glowing  description.  Mr.  Watts 
is  fortunate  in  having  such  picturesque 
and  euphonious  Indian  names  to  use,  and 
his  deft  manner  of  introducing  them  adds 
much  to  the  charm  of  his  poem. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

("Written  for  the  dedication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pavilion  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition) 

By  Haevey  Maitl.\nd  Watts 

We  come,  our  heritage  the  "Woods  of  Penn," 

To  dedicate  this  fair  memorial  here; 

No  Eldorado  in  our  fastnesses. 

Nor  golden  Ophirs  in  our  sunny  sands, 

No  tropic  lures  enchant,  e'er-blooming  flowers. 

No  Shasta  rises  with  its  crown  of  snow, 

Nor  giant  woodlands  jetting  to  the  sky! 

But  still  we  "lift  our  eyes  unto  the  hills" 

AVhose  lesser  beauties  glorify  the  scene; 

Green  to  their  crests  and  cultivate  of  slope, 

The  broken  ridges  of  a  shrunken  earth. 

Tumultuous  strewn,  wind-.^carped  and  water-worn 

AVhose  ramparts  grant  asyliim.  yea,  and  give 

-Ml  that  the  yeomen  crave  for  hearth  and  home! — 

From  land  of  Minnisink  and  Pocono, 

Banking  horizons  with  their  mystic  blue, 

Or  open  mead,  as  rivers  wind  their  way 

From  dark-aisled  forests  where  the  hemlocks  sigh. 

Or   broad-reached   creeks,    embowered   with   tho 

grape 
Festooned  from  birch  and  elm  in  tangled  mass, 
Yielding  in  June  a  scented  wizardry. 
While  laurel  blushes  on  the  mountain  ledge. 
Or  where  the  cedarn  spires  with  creeper  bound 
Contrast  the  dogwood  in  the  dying  copse. 
Which  crimsons  all  in  tribute  far  and  wide 
As  autumn's  mellow  "Indian  summer"  rules. 
And.  wigwams  in  the  small,  tlie  corn-stacks  stand 
In  tent-like  silhouettes  against  the  sky, 
We  come;   from  rivers  singing  to  the  sea 
In  lyric  softness  of  melodious  names. 
Swift  Delaware,  broad  Susquehanna,  too. 
The  rippling  .luniata  'midst  its  hills. 
The  Lehigh  breaking  through  its  barrier  walls. 
.\nd  dark  Monongahela.  hastening  on 
Till  at  the  Forks,  in  Allegheny's  vale. 
It  yields,  and  famed  (^hio  sweeps  in  pride 
Its  yellow  torrent  to  the  western  flood, 
Bearing  its  burden  to  the  far-off  seas 
That  lave  the  very  gates  of  Panama! 

Here  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
moving  of  all  the  elegies  which  this  war 
has  produced.  Its  dignity  and  austerity 
give  it  a  beauty  worthy  of  its  high  theme. 
We  take  it  from  the  unpretentious  pages 
of  The  IJurroriaii. 

A  GRAVE  IN  FLANDERS 

By  LoFiD  Crewe 

Here  in  the  marshland,  past  the  battered  bridge. 

One  of  a  hundred  grains  untimely  sown. 
Here,  with  liis  comrades  of  the  hard-won  ridge. 
He  rests,  unknown. 
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His  horoscope  had  seemed  so  plainly  drawn — 

School  triuinphs,  earned  apace  in  work  and  play; 
Frieiidsliips  at  will;  then  love's  delightful  dawn 
And  mellowing  day. 

Home  fostering  hope;  some  service  to  the  State; 

Benignant  age;  then  the  long  tryst  to  keep 
Where  in  the  yew-tree  shadow  congregate 
His  fathers  sleep. 

Was  here  the  one  thing  needful  to  distil 

From  life's  alembic,  through  this  holier  fate. 
The  man's  essential  soul,  the  hero  will'? 
W'e  ask;  and  wait. 

"The  Vale  of  Shadows,  and  Other 
Verses  of  the  Great  War"  (Laurence  .1. 
Gomme)  contains  thu-ty-one  poems,  in 
which  Mr.  Clinton  Seollard  expresses 
beautifully  and  forcefully  the  emotions 
felt  by  most  of  his  fellow  Americans  re- 
garding the  tragedy  of  1914.  The  title- 
poem  is  memorably  good.  In  quoting  it 
we  omit  one  stanza. 

THE  VALE  OF  SHADOWS 

By  Clinton  Scoll.\rd 

There  is  a  vale  in  the  Flemish  land, 

A  vale  once  fair  to  see. 
Where  under  the  sweep  of  the  sky's  wide  arch 
Tho  winter  freeze  or  summer  parch. 
The  stately  poplars  march  and  march, 

Remembering  Lombardy. 

Here  are  men  of  the  Sa.xon  eyes, 

Men  of  the  Saxon  heart. 
Men  of  the  fens  and  men  of  the  Peak, 
Men  of  the  Kentish  meadows  sleek. 
Men  of  the  Cornwall  cove  and  creek. 

Men  of  the  Dove  and  Dart. 

Here  are  men  of  the  kilted  clans 

From  the  heathery  .slopes  that  lie 
AVhere  the  mists  hang  gray  and  the  mists  hang 

white. 
And  the  deep  locks  brood  'neath  the  craggy  height 
And  the  curlews  scream  in  the  moonless  night 

Over  the  hills  of  Skye. 

Here  are  men  of  the  Celtic  breed. 

Lads  of  the  smile  and  tear. 
From  where  the  loops  of  the  Shannon  flow. 
And  the  crosses  gleam  in  the  even-glow. 
And  the  halls  of  Tara  now  are  low. 

And  Donegal  clifJs  are  sheer. 

And  never  a  word  does  one  man  speak. 

Each  in  his  narrow  bed. 
For  this  is  the  Vale  of  Long  Release, 
This  is  the  Vale  of  the  Lasting  Peace, 
Where  wars,  and  the  rumors  of  wars,  shall  cease — 

The  valley  of  the  dead. 

No  more  are  they  than  the  scattered  scud, 

Xo  more  than  broken  reeds, 
No  more  than  shards  or  shattered  glass. 
Than  dust  blown  down  the  winds  that  pass. 
Than  trampled  wefts  of  pampas-grass 

Whea  the  wild  herd  stampedes. 

In  the  dusk  of  death  they  laid  them  down 

With  naught  of  murmuring, 
And  laughter  rings  through  the  House  of  Mirth 
To  hear  the  vaunt  of  the  high  of  birth. 
For  what  are  all  the  kings  of  earth 

Before  the  one  great  King! 

And  what  shall  these  proud  war-lords  say 

At  foot  of  His  mighty  throne? 
For  there  shall  dawn  a  reckoning  day. 
Or  soon  or  late,  come  as  it  may, 
W'hen  those  who  gave  the  sign  to  slay 

Shall  meet  His  face  alone. 

What,  think  ye,  will  their  penance  be 

Who  have  wrought  this  monstrous  crime? 

What  shall  whiten  their  blood-red  hands 

Of  the  stains  of  riven  and  ravished  lands? 

How  shall  they  answer  God's  stern  commands 
At  the  last  assize  of  Time? 

There  is  a  vale  in  the  Flemish  land 

Where  the  lengthening  shadows  spread 

When  day,  with  crimson  sandals  shod, 

Cioes  home  athwart  the  mounds  of  sod 

That  cry  in  .silence  up  to  God 
From  the  valley  of  the  dead ! 
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Whether  at  home  or  away,  your  Summer 
equipment  should  include  a  bottle  of 


,    A\     'V     r\ 


IC 

(The  Safe  Antiseptic) 

Listerine  is  excellent  for  personal  hy- 
giene. A  small  quantity  applied  with  a 
damp  sponge  or  cloth  will  impart  to  the 
body  a  refreshing  feeling  of  cleanliness. 

Listerine  should  be  your  choice  of  all 
preparations  for  the  preservation  of 

Your  Teeth 

Use  Listerine  on  your  tooth  brush; 
then  rinse  your  mouth  with  diluted 
Listerine. 

Listerine  will  overcome  acid  conditions 
in  the  mouth,  and  cleanse  those  surfaces 
of  the  teeth  which  the  brush  cannot 
reach. 

Listerine  is  the  best  first  aid  in  small  accidents. 
It  will  relieve  skin  irritations.  It  is  an  agreeable 
antiseptic  after  shaving. 

Sold  everywhere  in  original  packages.  Round 
bottles;  brown  wrapper. 

Fotir  sizes: 
15c— 25c— 50c— $1.00 


Ma<^e  and  Owrved  in  Am 

i  Lamberi  PKarmacal 


Saini  Loui 


Laboratories 
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Resinol  Soap 

keeps  ine  complexion 
nealtny  and  Deautinil 


m 


# 
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Many  an  otherwise  attractive  girl 
is  a  social  failure  because  of  a  poor 
complexion.  If  your  skin  is  not 
naturally  fresh,  smooth  and  glowing, 
if  it  has  suffered  from  summer  sun 
and  dust,  or  an  unwise  use  of  cos- 
metics, Resinol  Soap  will  clear  it — 
or  greatly  help  to  ^do  so — in  a  nor- 
mal, healthy  way.  *It  is  so  easy  too: 

Just  bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes 
with  Resinol  Soap  and  hot  water,  working 
the  creamy  lather  into  the  skin  gently  with 
the  finger-tips.  Then  wash  off  with  more 
Resinol  Soapand  warm  water,  finishing  with 
a  dash  of  clear,  cold  water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  regularly  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  how  quickly  the 
healiiig,  antiseptic  Resinol  balsams  soothe 
and  cleanse  the  pores,  remove  pimples  and 
blackheads,  and  leave  the  complexion  clear, 
fresh  and  velvety. 

When  the  skin  is  in  a  very  neglected  con- 
dition, spread  on  just  a  little  Resinol  Oint- 
ment for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  using 
Resinol  Soap.  Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all 
druggists.  For  a  trial  size  cake,  write  to 
Dept.  26-C.  Resinol.  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  DOORS  OF  LIFE  ^tudLli^ 

Self-Healing.      By  WALTER   DE  VUE.       i2mo, 

Cloth.    Si. 00,  net;  by  mail,  Si.io. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.   Publishers,    NEW   YORK 

"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

neutralizes  all  odors 
of  the  body  | 

whether    from    perspiration    or] 
other  causes.     Its  use  after  the, 
bath  ensures  continued  freshness 
of  body  and  clothing  througli-l 
out  the  hottest  day. 

Easily    applied  —  cannot    harm    the 
skin  or  soil  the  clothes. 

25c  at  nine  out  of  ten  drug-  and  department-stores 
"MUM"   MFC  CO  1106  Chestnut  Si  Philadelphia  ! 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  hbrary  can 
never  conipensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 
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Here's  the  New  Improved 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap 

Catches  sparrows  automatically  —  has  a  double 
funnel  trap  on  left  end.  a  drop  trap  on  right  end. 

There  is  no  other  trap  like  this. 

Help  in  the  good  work  of  banishing  English 
Sparrows  —  these  quarrelsome  pests  drive  bong 
Birds  away  from  us.  Put  out  a  Dodson  Trap. 
Price  $6,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

Free  Booklet. — Tells  how  to  attract  native 
birds.  Describes  the  famous  Dodson  Bird 
Houses — 20  styles.  If  you  want  Song  Birds, 
get  genuine  Dodson  Bird  Houses. 

Nature  Neighbors — a  Library  (if  fascinating 
books  chiefly  about  Birds — written  by  authorities 
and  marvelously  illustrated  in  colors.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  folder. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

730  Security  BIdg.  Chicago,  111. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


AMONG  SER^^L\^N  WOUNDED 

T  F  the  paths  of  glorj'  led  but  to  the  grave, 
J--  nine-tenths  of  the  horror  of  war  would 
be  done  away  with.  It  is  not  facing  death 
that  turns  the  heart  sick.  But  to  be 
wounded — maimed  for  life,  perhaps — to  die 
lingeringly,  as  have  the  victims  of  the 
poison-gases — there  lies  the  horror  of  war. 
Even  the  splendid  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
where  their  task  has  been  most  efficiently 
and  thoroughly  supported  by  medical  sup- 
plies and  hospital  facilities,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  expunging  this  most  ghastly  aspect 
of  war.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the  Western 
campaigns,  where  Science  has  contributed 
much  to  ameliorate  conditions;  but  in  the 
Eastern  countries  it  is  often  unspeakable. 
In  the  current  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a 
member  of  the  Servian  Unit  of  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospital  tells  of  hospital  condi- 
tions in  Servia.  We  are  given  a  picture  of 
twentieth-century  surgery  combined  with 
medieval  nm-sing,  presided  over  by  a  dull 
and  calloused  indifference  among  the  native 
hospital  corps,  to  whom  one  day  is  very  like 
the  last  and  ne.xt,  and  a  dozen  deaths  or  re- 
coveries are  of  little  importance.  Xot  all 
are  so,  for  we  are  told  of  the  quiet  heroism 
of  a  number  of  doctors  and  nurses;  but 
slovenliness  and  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  sanitation  are  the  main  difficulties  that 
the  English  and  Americans  have  had  to 
struggle  against  in  their  efforts  to  save 
Servia  from  itself.  The  most  common  ex- 
perience is  to  find  men,  but  slightly  wound- 
ed originally,  dj'ing  as  the  result  of  terri- 
ble weeks  spent  in  hospital. 

The  ^\Titer,  ]Miss  L.  E.  Eraser,  who  acted 
as  dresser  in  the  Red  Cross  unit,  contributes 
her  article  in  the  form  of  a  diarj%  wTitten 
in  Kragujevatz  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Such  portions  of  it  as  are  given 
cover  the  month  of  Jauuar}'.  The  record 
is  one  of  inextricablj'  mingled  smiles  and 
sadness,  humor  and  horror,  determination 
and  despau-.  We  ax-e  shown  a  country  war- 
ridden,  but  unbeaten.  !Miss  Fraset  has 
much  to  say  of  the  Servians,  of  their 
splendid  physical  vigor,  their  gentleness 
and  simplicity,  their  stubborn,  unbreakable 
courage.  We  find,  too,  many  glimpses,  like 
the  following,  of  what  volunteer  nursing 
may  mean: 

To-day  was  rather  a  heavj'  day  of  work. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  all  of  the  other 
work  was  finished,  about  twenty  new  eases 
an-ived  from  hospitals  in  town.  When  I 
say  new  cases,  I  mean  new  to  us,  for  most 
of  the  poor  wretches  had  been  wounded 
for  weeks.  Some  of  them  looked  barely 
human.  .  .  .  One  boy,  almost  dying,  we 
could  just  recognize  as  having  once  been  a 
fine,  handsome,  Servian  lad,  of  the  usual 
muscular  type.  Now  he  is  almost  a 
skeleton.   .   .  .  He  can  not  recover 

The  worst  time  we  had  was  this  morning 

GKEAT  KE.VR  SPRING  WATER 
50c  the  case  of  sis  class  stoppered  bottles 
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early,  when  we  -\  !.?ited  a  ward  which  we 
had  not  taken  over  at  that  time.  How 
clever  doctors  can  combine  modern  surgery 
with  medieval  nursing  in  that  way  I  can 
not  fathom.  The  ward  was  full  of 
patients,  lying  on  questionable  beds  and 
wearing  more  than  questionable  clothes. 
Every  window  was  tightly  shut,  and  a 
stove  made  tlie  place  like  an  oven.  All  of 
the  men  here  had  badly  poisoned  wounds; 
some  groaned  constantly.  Only  a  Zola 
could  have  done  justice  to  a  description 
of  the  mingled  smells  of  crowded  human 
beings,  foul  wounds,  tobacco,  iodoform, 
and  greasy  Servian  food.  Some  Florence 
Nightingale  should  arise  to  reform  Servian 
nursing. 

In  spite  of  this  picture,  however,  there 
was  a  bright  side  to  the  situation  in  which 
Miss  Fraser  found  herself.  Once  modern 
nursing-methods  were  tried,  little  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  them,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  the  few  small  places  where  en- 
lightenment could  enter  some  few  Servians 
and  Austrians  were  permitted  to  recover 
in  conditions  of  comparatively  lustrous 
cleanliness.  Describing  her  own  hospital 
in  Kragujevatz,  Miss  Fraser  explains  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages: 

There  are  already  a  number  of  patients, 
which  makes  it  very  difficult,  because  they 
have  to  be  crowded  together  while  the  other 
wards  are  cleaned;  for  the  hospital  has 
been  run  quite  d  la  Serbe,  with  good 
doctoring,  but  haphazard  nursing  by 
orderlies  and  untrained  ladies.  Luckily 
nearly  all  the  patients  are  almost  con- 
valescent, as  there  is  a  lull  in  the  fighting 
just  now.  There  is  a  crowd  of  Austrian 
prisoner  orderlies,  of  the  many  races  which 
make  up  the  Austrian  Empire.  These 
are  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  the 
patients  and  with  us,  and  when  properly 
supervised  are  quick  and  satisfactory  all 
round.  We  unpack  beds,  and  grow  quite 
confused  with  the  babel  of  tongues  around 
us,  being  lucky  enough,  however,  to  find  one 
orderly,  John,  who  speaks  English.  It  is 
bad  English,  but  pleasant-faced  John  is 
very  proud  of  it.  We  plunge  heroically 
into  bad  German,  while  some  few,  par- 
ticularly Miss  Shepherd,  distinguish  them- 
selves in  Servian. 

It  makes  one  furious  at  the  utter 
futility  of  war,  to  joke  with  our  prisoner 
orderlies,  and  see  them  caress  the  men 
they  have  been  forced  into  wounding  and 

maiming  for  life 

Many  of  the  patients  are  almost  well, 
but  there  are  some  bad  wounds,  also  frost- 
bites. After  these  dressings,  the  patients 
were  settled  in  their  ne^  wards,  much 
delighted  with  their  surroundings.  We 
find  them  very  gay  and  kindly,  and  they 
stand  pain  well.  By  the  way,  there  was  a 
"Czigane,"  a  gipsy  as  dark  as  an  Indian, 
who  confided  to  the  Servian  doctor — ■ 
''Gospoditza"  (Madame),  "I  have  been 
bathed  as  a  child,  but  never  since  until 
now." 

Of  course,  things  are  still  very  far  from 
perfection,  and  our  patients  have  the  wan- 
dering spirit  very  strongly  developed,  so 
that  one  never  quite  knows  where  they  are 
likely  to  turn  up  next.  "My  ward  is  far 
more  like  a  model  lodging-house  than  a 
ward,"  lamented  one  of  the  sisters.  Several 
Servian  ladies  called  to-day  with  sucking- 
pig  and  cakes,  in  honor  of  Christmas- 
time,  and    patients   and    orderlies  had    a 


New  Kind  of  Shower  Bath  Only  $6 


Has  All  These 
Advantages 

1  No  Water  Strikes 
*•   Your  Head— Only 

showei   women  can 
enjoy. 

2  No  Clammy,  SIop- 
•  py  Curtain  to  spoil 

your  enjoyment. 

Q  Guaranteed  Not 
•'•  to   Splash   Out  — 

See  explanation  below. 

Sanitary 
Way  To  Bathe- 
All  water  that  hits 
your  body  is  fresh 
and  clean. 

C  The  Only  All- 
•'•  Metal   Shower  — 

No  rubber  hose  or 
sloppy  curtain. 

6  Fits  Any  Bath 
•  Tub — A  style  for 
every  kind  of  faucet. 
No  tools  needed. 

7  To  Let  Water 
'  •  Run  Direct  Into 
Tub — simply  unscrew 
faucet  plug  (which 
I'.angs  on  chain). 


A     Only 


Send  No  Money — Try  It  Free 
Guaranteed  not  to  Splash  on  the  Floor 

VVho  hasn't  longed  for  the  invigorating  health-making 
luxury  and  fun,  the  heat-conquering  power  of  a  daily  needle 
shower?     VVho  would  be  without  pne,  but  for  the  big  expense? 

Now  all  that  is  ended,  for  here's  a  revolutionary  improve- 
ment m  showers.  It's  an  all  metal  needle  shower  with  no  rub- 
ber hose  attachment  and  with  four  big  sprays.  Fits  any  bath 
tub.  Needs  no  clammy  curtains.  Has  none  of  the  drawbacks 
of  the  old-fashioned  showers  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  sta- 
tionary built-in  showers  costing  5200  or  more.  Vet  the  price 
IS  only  $6,  if  after  a  test  you  decide  to  keep  it. 

Won't  Splash  on  the  Floor 

The  Kenney  Shower  contains  a  patented  feature  which 
keeps  It  from  splashing  over  the  sides  of  the  tub.  It's  all  in  the 
angles  at  which  the  spray  heads  are  set.  They  face  obliquely 
toward  the  center.  The  water  thus  hits  your  body  so  that  it 
"breaks  inward"  and  falls  down  into  the  tub.  The  ten  days' 
free  test  will  prove  this  to  you,  as  it  has  to  thousands  of  others. 

Will  Fit  YOUR  Tub 

No  matter  what  style  faucet  you  have,  the  Kenney  can  be 
attached  in  a  moment.  No  tools  needed,  and  it's  never  in  the 
way.  Then  merely  turn  on  the  hot  or  cold  water  and  enjoy 
the  most  exhilarating  bath  of  your  lifetime.  And  when  you 
wish  to  fill  the  tub  for  an  old-fashioned  bath,  a  turn  of  the 
screw  cap  attached  to  a  chain  lets  the  water  into  the  tub.  It 
doesn't  take  a  second. 

Good  to  Look  at  and  Strong 

Don't  think  because  the  price  is  so  low  that  the  Kenney 
is  a  makeshift  or  toy.  Far  from  it — it's  made  of  the  finest 
brass,  heavily  nickel  coated — a  fit  companion  for  the  hand- 
somest bathroom  fixtures.    Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

And  the  stream  of  water  you  get  from  the  four  separate  sprays 
beats  any  shower  you  ever  stood  under.  No  matter  how  weak 
or  strong  your  water  pressure,  the  Kenney  adjusts  itself  to  it. 

Makes  You  Feel  Like  a  King 

There  is  nothing  so  exhilarating — nothing  more  healthful 
than  a  shower  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Wakes  you  up  and 
sends  the  blood  racing  through  your  veins.  It  gives  you 
all-day-vim  to  wrestle  with  business  problems.  Use  it 
again  at  night  after  a  hard  day  at  the  office.  Puts  you  in 
trim  for  the  evening.  And  howcleanlyl  Only  fresh  water 
touches  your  body!  Doctors  say  it  is  the  only  sanitary 
way  to  bathe.   Great  fun  too — just  like  a  game. 


Not  a  Penny  in  Advance — 
Mail  the  Coupon 

So  sure  are  we  that  once  you  try  the 
Kenney  Needle  Shower,  you  would  never 
again  be  without  one,  that  we  don't  ask 
you  to  send  a  single  penny  in  advance. 
Merely  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  toda>-, 
and  by  return  parcel  post,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, we'll  send  you  this  new  kind  of  shower. 
Try  it  ten  days — let  all  the  family  enjoy  it 
— then  if  you're  not  more  than  pleased,  send 
it  back  and  the  trial  will  have  cost  you 
nothing.  Mail  the  coupon  right  now  before 
you  turn  the  page,  as  this  announcement 
may  not  appear  in  this  magazine  again. 


Let  Users  Tell  You 

"Thoshowor  fixture  i«  all 
ynu  flaim  for  It  and  more.  " 
— IliCV  Loean.  U.  S.  Punt 
Offlce,  Miltun,  Pa. 

"Once  used,  it  becomes  an 
ahsolute  necessity." — Kd- 
wardB.  O'Bcilly,  Stock  an  I 
Investment  Broker,  York, 
Pa. 

"your  shower  is  the  near- 
est tiling  to  a  swim  I  evi  r 
saw  and  certainly  has  it  <  n 
the  overhead  shower." — 
Wm.  H.  King. 

"The  shower  bath  is  a 
great  joy."  —  Newton  ('. 
Fiissctt,  The  V.  M.  Kassett 
Co.,  Spokane.  Wash.    » 

"I  would  not  take  ?25  for 
mine  if  I  could  iutt  get  an- 
ot^ier." — Harry  H,  Clark. 
C.  Kenyon  Co.,  X.  Y.  City, 
"it  certainly  is  a  gem." 
— Jatnes  R.  Lineh'an.  The 
Crowell  Pub.  Co.,  N'.Y.City. 
"I  have  attached  it  and 
found  ittoworksplendidly. 
I  would  not  ha  without  it 
for  Uvico  the  amount  it  has 
cost." — A.  S.  Wirtner.  Ill 
Secon'l  Street,  San  Francis- 
co. Cal. 

"1  was  enjoying  the  most 
delicious  bath  1  had  ever 
taken.  Would  not  be  with- 
out one  of  yoursliowersnn- 
der  any  circumstances." — 
Fred  W.  Schulze,  McAlistcr. 
Okla. 

"I  find  it  to  be  indispen- 
sable in  my  l)athrofim." — 
A.  Case  Redewili.  Kedewill 
Music  Co..  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

These  letters  are  but  a 
few.  We  have  thousands 
tike  them. 

i 

July  Digest 


The  Curtainless  Shower  Co. 

25  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 
5  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

(Address  nearest  office) 

You  may  send  me  a  Four  Spray 
Kenney  Needle  Shower  on  approval. 
I  will  either  return  the  shower  or  remit 
56. oo  within  ten  days. 


Name  . 


I 


A  n  FMT^  •   ^«  *""«  o"  exclusive  .  ,, 

J\KiILPi  lO.   proposition  which  will        ^'''''•'" 
interest  you.     Write  or  wire.  . 


100 


HaiTana  Sccoivds  .^.  1 90 

'  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  of  Parcel  Post  Prepaid    JtL  ^^^ 


GENUINE 

From  Factory  _  ,  .  _ 

Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picaaura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short  to 
roll  into  our  isc  cigars.  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks.  Cus- 
tomers call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  All  4M  inches  long.  Only  100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted" 
price.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.  Mention  strength  when 
ordering.    Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 

To  each    purchaser  ol  100  Edwin's  Genuine  Havana  Secunds.  wo  will,  for  6O0  exira,  send  Edwin's 
tt.siAIilPI.E   C.;SK"  containing:  one  sample  cigar  each  of  oar  13  Dest  Sellers — all  Kur^ain  Yalues — ■ 
I  ,S12.00  per  101).    Include  tliis  in  yoar  order— It's  the  biggest  sample  Tatuo  ever  offered. 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.  OeptN?2  ^•^3ISPS^Z358  2542  ThiroAve..NewYork 
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How  to  Sell  Things 


valuable  little  book,  treating  ev 
hase  of  the  science  of  selling 
approaching  .the  prospect,  .th( 
presentation;  objections,  tact,  how.  to  close, 
personalities,  mooids,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  kno\vsever\-  twist  an  1  knack  of  selling— 
from  long  and  wide  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  ybur  snles — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.     Order  to-day.     By  mail,  54c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourti  Ave.,  New  York 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
WINDOW   SLEEPING   BERTH 

Attai-lied  to  frame,  brick  or  (•onicnt  hr>usc.    Crnncs  in  sections. 
One  man  r»n  attach  it.      Screened  fmm  insects.       Also  cases 
occupant  with  bcary  wire  nettine.     Lined  with  wall  board  for 
wlnt*-r  use.     C  >n<:tni''te(l  of  hoa\T  angle  mid  T  iron. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AKD  PRICES 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.,  333  Front  Street.  Colfax,  Iowa 


grand  time  of  it.  We  shall  find  them  dread- 
fully happy-go-luckj%  I  fear,  but  there  is 
a  delightful  feeling  of  "happj^  family" 
about  our  patients  and  stafi'. 

The  Ser%'ian  lady  and  the  Bosnian  doctor 
now  leave  us — she  for  the  front- with  her 
husband,  I  believe,  he  for  some  other 
hospital  in  town.  Both  have  been  most 
courteous  and  considerate  over  -this  affair 
of  taking  over  the  hospital.  ■  -  Itniight  have 
been  a  trjdng  time  of  friction,-  but  instead  we 
have  all  been  very  friendly,  and  they  have 
spared  themselves  no  trouble»on  our  behalf. 

All  this  sounds  as  tho  oiu*  hospital  is  a 
sort  of  Garden  of  Eden,  and,  as  some 
uninitiated  people  are  to  read  this  journal, 
perhaps  I  should  leave  it  there. 

As  the  reader  has  alreadj'  noted.  Miss 
Fraser's  diary  does  not  make  anj'  attempt 
to  treat  the  subjects  that  came  under  her 
observation  in  anj'  methodical  form.  In 
its  wandering,  erratic  account  of  her  ex- 
periences, it  reflects  best  the  disconcerting 
commotion  and  unrest,  the  twists  and 
changes,  of  her  work.  Nevertheless,  here 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  distressing 
accounts  of  the  plight  of  the  wounded  and 
the  difficulties  of  their  treatment,  we  are 
given  diverting  side-lights  on  the  Servians 
and  their  neighbors.  A  few  gleanings  of 
this  sort  foUow: 

According  to  the  SerA-ians,  Thursday, 
January  14,  is  Xew-year's  daj%  which  is  a 
great  feast-daj'  with  them.  Of  eoiu-se,  as 
it  is  war-time,  there  is  not  much  festivity, 
but  aU  the  same  there  is  an  air  of  rejoicing, 
and  many  nice  things  to  eat  all  round.  All 
the  lads  about  here  who  are  twenty  years 
old  this  year  came  into  town  to  join  the 
arm}',  singing  and  wearing  knots  of  im- 
mortelles in  their  caps.  Some  of  our 
patients  were  given  presents  of  socks  to- 
day, brought  out  in  our  stores,  and  they 
were  very  delighted,  and  displayed  them 
with  broad  smiles.  Thej'  were  also  treated 
with  various  good  things  to  eat  by  Ser-\nan 
visitors.  The  other  day  an  officer  brought 
several  dainties  for  the  patients,  explaining 
that  he  was  doing  it  for  the  peace  of  his 
brother's  soul,  the  brother  having  fallen 
in  battle  lately'.  This  seems  to  be  a 
custom  here. 

Yes!  it  was  Xew-year's  day,  and  our 
theater  orderly,  "the  Scotchman,"  acted 
up  to  his  name  by  being  drunk.  One  of 
our  innocent  pros  was  much  horrified,  but 
the  man  was  not  really  bad,  onlj'  very 
cheerful,  shouting,  "All  right!"  the  whole 
time.    We  kept  him  off  the  bad  cases.  .  .  . 

Sunday  once  more.  When  we  were 
doing  the  dressings  two  clodhoppers  of 
orderlies  let  a  stretcher  down  heavily  in 
the  passage.  The  occupant,  a  Czigane, 
allowed  himself  the  long  "Yow-ee"  that  is 
permitted  to  Servian  heroes  in  pain.  I 
promptly  fell  upon  the  youths  in  English, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  get 
very  pink.  The  Czigane  made  rather  a 
joke  of  it  with  Scotty,  so  I  don't  think 
much  damage  was  done.  Cziganes  are  very 
plucky,  however 

Dreadful  crush  in  the  dressing-room. 
If  we  had  been  Servians  we  should  have 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse  over  it.  These 
men  were  really  in  good  condition,  but 
have  all  been  in  hospital  much  longer 
than  they  need  have  been  with  slight 
wounds.  The  wounds  wanted  cleaning  up 
badly.  Some  of  the  men  were  very  fine- 
looking.     One  was  a  big,   brown-bearded 


The 


man,  who  was  very  picturesquely  brigand- 
ish. He,  like  the  rest,  was  wearing  a  white 
pajama  suit,  but  his  belt  was  a  big  brass- 
buckled  one  with  an  Austrian  Eagle  on 
the  buckle.  He  said  the  belt  was  " Schtvab- 
ski,  ne  Serbski,"  so  I  suppose  it  is  one  of 
the  spoils  of  war.  He  wore  a  long-handled 
knife  in  it,  with  an  ornamented  hilt, 
which  I  nuist  have  another  look  at  some 
time.  These  men  are  kept  at  the  Con- 
valescent Home  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
giving  them  only  pajamas  to  wear.  This 
insures  their  sobriety  also.  Servians  are 
temperate  as  a  race,  but  not  so  absolutely 

as  they  would  like  one  to  think 

As  I  was  returning  to  hospital  after 
tea,  Alexandrovitch,  the  nicest  and  finest- 
looking  of  Sister  Mitchell's  non-com- 
missioned officers,  came  past  in  his  uniform, 
and  gave  me  the  Servian  salute,  with  the 
curved  hand  at  the  temple.  He  is  on  his 
way  back  to  his  commando  at  Belgrade,  he 
told  me.  I  hope  he  adds  no  more  wounds 
to  those  he  has  already  gained  in  his  other 
three     campaigns,     beginning     with     the 

Turkish  bayonet  wound 

Dr.  Campbell,  when  making  a  round  in 
one  of  her  wards,  discovered  one  of  her 
ex-patients,  fully  clothed  and,  I  grieve  to 
state,  not  altogether  sober,  lying  curled  up 
on  the  ward  floor.  He  was  invited  to  go, 
much  to  the  delight  of  another  patient,  a 
bonny  brown-eyed  boy  who  rocked  to  and 
fro  with  laughter,  which  he  attempted  to 
stifle  in  his  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Camfield  had  by  this  time  assisted 
Miss  Macdougall  to  get  her  .r-rays  going, 
and  a  good  deal  of  time  after  supper  was 
spent  in  the  x-ray  room.  The  brown-eyed 
boy  was  one  of  the  cases,  and  we  found  that 
his  elbow  will  never  be  of  muc;h  use  to  him. 
At  any  rate,  he  will  not  get  another  chance 

of  being  shot 

The  Austrian  boy  who  came  to  us  last 
Sunday  died  this  evening,  Friday,  January 
29.  He  had  had  nothing  the  matter  wdth 
him  originally  but  comparatively  slight 
frost-bite,  and  had  been  put  into  a  hospital 
here,  where  he  took  fever.  He  had  never 
been  touched  for  forty  days,  and  died 
simply  of  bed-sores  and  neglect;  only  skin 
and  bone.  He  was  always  so  grateful  for 
all  we  did.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never 
forget  that  little  wasted  creature  I  drest 
that  Sunday  afternoon,  with  his  poor  little 
smile,  his  utter  childish  helplessness,  and 
his  quiet,  resigned  little  voice  when  he 
answered  our  questions.  When  I  was 
helping  to  lift  him  back  on  to  the  stretcher, 
his  hand  knocked  against  my  cheek,  and 
he  said,  "  Ach!  Sch wester. ["  and  begged  my 
pardon,  as  if  he  had  hurt  me.  And  he 
had  weeks  of  torture  before  he  died. 

Of  the  horrors  of  the  hospitals,  says  Miss 
Fraser,  few  men,  when  they  go  home,  will 
tell  what  they  have  seen.  But  she  is  a 
woman,  and  thus  has  no  such  scruples. 
"When  I  come  home,  I  shall  tell  every  one 
I  can  what  war  really  means."  Nothing  is 
gained,  she  believes,  by  warfare,  and,  even 
if  there  were,  "it  could  never  be  worth 
it,  to  drag  men  from  their  useful  occupa- 
tions, where  they  at  least  have  a  fair 
chance  of  happiness,  and  to  torture  them 
in  every  conceivable  way,  body  and  soul." 
Of  Servia  she  writes,  in  closing: 

We  see  a  tiny  fraction  of  Servia's  misery; 
we  have  been  here  only  a  month,  and  none 
of  us  will  ever  rejoice  at  a  victory  again. 
We  know  only  too  well  now  what  it  means. 
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Cutting  this  Coupon 

means  car-comfort,  car- 
economy  and  a  saving 
to  you  of  $20.00       ^ 


Y^HEREVER    you   turn   this   year   you   find 
^  ^  that  more  men  who  drive  heavy  type  cars 
are  using  the  standard 


because  C.  C.'s  are  most  efficient— actually  check 
the  harsh  rebound— produce  the  luxurious  ride. 

C.  C.'s  are  the  Steel  Triple  Coil  type— are  long  wearing 
—easily  attached— save  many  times  their  cost  in  tires. 
1  he  wonder  of  everybody  is  that  altho  better  than  our 
1914  model,  they  sell  for  $20.00  per  set  less. 

Set  of  two  for  heavy  car  $10.00 
Set  of  two.  Ford  type  . .  4.50 
Setof  four,  Ford  type. ..      8.00 

We  publish  an  interesting  booklet 
called  "C.  C— Because"    it's  worth 

your  reading.  Send  for  it.  Com- 
pare C.  C.  with  any  other  Shock 
Absorber — then  act.  Better  in- 
vestigate the  Standard  C.  C. 
that's  sold  with  the  Cox  guaran- 
tee. Just  fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

COX  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

Established  1872  Dept.  H,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Branches  or  distributors  in 
all  principal  cities  in  U.  S.  A. 


i 


COX  BRASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  H,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

As  per  your  special  offer  in  The  Literary  Digest, 
please  send  me  your  booklet  "C.  C. — Because,"  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  your  dealer  in  this  vicinity. 

Name 

City State 

Make  of  car Year 

Model Body 
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How  to  Write  Gcan-Cut  Business 
Letters  That  Produce  Profits 


How  to  Use  Conviociog,  EHectiTe 
Eagtish  Before  an  Audience 


How  to  Use  Graceful,  Fluent,  and 
Entertaining  English  in  Gtnversat^on 


LA  SOLACE 


ftt>RD-STCT>Y 


Good  English  and 
Good  Fortune 

Go  Hand  in  Hand 

Jack  London  ro!>e  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among  tlie 
toughs  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  because  he  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas 
to  the  printed  page  in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  conmiands,  in  a  single  year, 
a  salary  amounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor, 
to  publicist,  and  thence  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered 
and  applied  the  power  of  forceful  language. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  with  a  single  speech  won  a  Presidential 
nomination. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's 
case  to  his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria, 
built  up  a  great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force 
of  the  English  language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbing  higher  and  higher  with 
each  day's  work  are  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention,  and  whose  clean-cut, 
crisp  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients,  followers, 
patrons,  checks  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  ISWITIiTHE  M.\X  WHO 
HAS  DE\'ELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  Vou  can  improve  your 
English  and  increase  yourincome. 

These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

Advancement-Success-Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business  and 

professional  life  there  has  com*  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence — 

of  proficiency.     The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod  methods  of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.     The  man  who  can  express 

himself  with  force  and  clearness  is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

''The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  the  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

.Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widenini;  a  man's  mentjil  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  ap- 
Iireciateand  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  literature — these  si.x  books  have  an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
tlieir  cost.  They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  that  leads  to  increased  business, 
promotion,  and  higher  salarj-.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers,  Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement  Writers,  Stenographers,  Stor>-  Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 


'  'Vour  course  is  rich  and  fine.  You  seem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
i  nto  a  few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately."  says  \V.  P.W.\RREN, 
Marshall     Field    &     Co.'s     .Advertising     Manager,  in    speaking    of    these     hooks. 


Worth  their  weight  in  goid,but  they're  yours  for  a  trifle 

These  six  books  include  many  chapters  co\*cring  such  subjects  as 
Use  of  Wordi  Character  Study 

Style  and  DictioD  Ver»e  Writing 

Novel  Writing 
Euay  Writing 
B<$t  Poetry — How  to 

Read  it 
How  to  Stody  Shakespeare 
and  other  Great  Authors 


Spelling 
Pronunciation 
Word-Study 
Grammar 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 
Letter- Writing — 
All  kinds 


Description 

Dialog 

Advertisement 

Writing 
How  to  Write  a 

Story 

These  Ijooks  also  show  you  the  correct  use  of  English  in  Short 
.■^torie-i.  Novels,  Essays,  Articles,  Conversation.  S[)eeches,  Busi- 
ness and    Private  Correspondence,  Advertisements,  Circular 
Booklet-,  etc. 

MONEY    BACK    IF    NOT    SATISFIED 

Formerly  Cost  $25  —  Now  Only  $3— 
50  Cants  Down,  50  Cents  a  Month 

In  typewritten  form  this  course  of  study,  as  now 
published  in  these  six  cloth-bound  books,  was  sold 
for  $25.00.    There  are  over  800  pages. 

.Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  with  so  cents  and  the  set 
of  Ixjoks  will  be  forwarded  to  you, carriage  prepaid  ; 
SOCi^ntsa  month  for  five  months  pays  for  them.  This 
is  the  I'igge^t  ii.oo  worth  of  books  you  ever  bought. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


FUNK& 
WAGNALLS 

y/      354-60 
Fourth  .-^vc.. 
New  York. 

yO-  '^z      I  want  to   took 

^    »♦/     over      Sherwin 

•>»'^/      Cody's     "Art      of 

<5  0*/     Wriring   and   Speak- 

'  c*/     '"S  ^^^    English   Lan- 

.^'■v^/     guage."     which      please 

^  g«/     send    me   for   5  days'  free 

'ft/     examination.     I    enclose  SOc 


^jy/      stamps  and.  if  I  decide  to  keep 

^ij/     the  books,  will  send  five  further 

■^'"^^    monthly  payments  of  oOceach.  J3 

*',C        in  all.  Otherwise  will  return  books 

o"'      in  5  days  and  you  are  to  refund  the 

SOc  paid. 


N.\ME. 


P.  O. 


Dig.  7-10-15 
D.^TE STATE. 


We  sorrowed  for  our  own  men  ever  since 
war  began,  but  we  had  the  proper '"■  war- 
like" feeling.  We  dared  to  feel  satisfied, 
even  happy,  when  we  heard  that  so  many 
of  the  enemy  had  been  killed,  wounded, 
made  prisoners.  If  we  could  only  think 
of  the  fallen  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
as  men  and  not  as  numbers,  no  one  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  making  war.  It  is 
better,  tho.  to  die  as  the  Servians  die,  than 
be  hke  Bosnia. 

Long  Hve  Ser\-ia!  the  pluckiest  little 
country  in  the  world,  and  the  most  mis- 
understood. She  may  die  where  she 
stands,  but  she  will  never  give  in,  and  she 
is  too  proud  to  moan  about  it.  There  is 
never  a  Avord  of  complaint,  never  a  ques- 
tion of  surrender.  She  is  sad  in  her  songs, 
and  in  her  songs  alone. 


HEROES  OF  THE  WAR  ON  CRIME 

'  I  ^HE  city  of  New  York  boasts  a  Legion 
-*-  of  Honor,  composed  of  heroes  and 
veterans  whose  titles  have  been  won  in 
despite  of  nearly  everj'  hazard  and  peril 
imaginable.  It  is  the  Honor  Regiment  of 
the  police  force,  whose  members,  decorated 
only  with  the  modest  insignia  of  their  rank, 
constitute  a  bodj-  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  selected  men,  ready  to  answer  the 
call  of  duty  at  any  time,  whatever  be  the 
odds  against  them.  Each  year  six  men 
out  of  the  whole  regular  force  of  12,000 
are  chosen  for  medals,  and  from  these  and 
the  "honorable-mention"  men  the  strength 
of  the  Honor  Regiment  is  made  up.  The 
Press  gives  some  mention  of  the  deeds  that 
have  earned  distinction  for  New  York's 
police.  There  is,  for  example.  Max  F. 
Schmittberger,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
force,  of  \vhom  we  read : 

He  won  his  insignia  for  bravery  because 
of  his  rescut-work  Avhen  the  General  Slocinit 
went  ablaze,  June  15,  1904,  with  1,500 
children  of  St.  Clark's  Lutheran  Church 
aboard.  Schmittberger  wears  other  med- 
als: one,  for  instance,  that  was  given  him 
for  his  splendid  organization  work  at  the 
time  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  and 
another  for  bravery. 

None  of  his  many  medals  is  so  prized 
by  the  Chief  Inspector  as  that  which  he 
gained  in  1882,  when  he  was  a  roundsman. 
It  was  before  the  Police  Department  had 
adopted  the  medal  idea,  so  Schmittberger's 
adornment  came  from  the  French  Societies. 
It  was  awarded  for  his  efficient  discharge  of 
duly  in  the  arrest  of  Michael  ZMcGloin  for . 
the  murder  of  Louis  Hanier. 

Hanier  was  murdered,  and  suspicion  fell 
on  a  gang  headed  by  !McGloin.  The  police 
did  not  have  sufficient  evidence  to  arrest, 
and  so  they  had  to  go  slowly.  The  French 
Societies  offered  a  reward  of  S500  for  the 
capture  of  the  guilty  ones. 

Roundsman  Schmittberger  took  a  copy 
of  the  notice  and  went  to  the  headquarters 
of  McGloin's  gang.  McGloin  was  sitting 
with  his  chair  tilted  against  the  Avail.  A 
half  dozen  of  his  followers  were  in  the  room. 
The  policeman  nailed  the  reward -notice 
directly  above  McGloin's  head  Avhile  hardly 
a  man  in  the  place  seemed  to  breathe. 
Then  Schmittberger  read  it  over  slowly  as 
if  he  were  memorizing  it.  As  he  left  the 
room  poignant  silence  prevailed. 

A   few   weeks   later   Schmittberger   ar- 


rested  McGloin. 
Hanier  murder. 


He  was  hanged  for  the 
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Sometimes,  we  are  told,  the  slow  process 
of  award  for  merit  pursued  by  the  Police 
Department  does  not  satisfy  the  enthu- 
siasm of  appreciative  citizens.  At  such 
times  the  citizens  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  as  they  did  when  they  pre- 
sented a  medal  to  Officer  John  J.  Dwan: 

Dwan  deserved  it.  He  was  on  post  in 
Allen  Street  when,  at  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  14,  1905,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  No.  105  Allen  Street.  Any  fire  in 
the  ordinary  tenement-house  is  bad,  but  a 
blaze  in  the  ramshackle  old  tenement- 
houses  of  the  East  Side  almost  always  re- 
sults in  loss  of  life. 

After  Dwan  had  turned  in  the  alarm  he 
ran  to  the  house  to  find  most  of  the  hun- 
dred tenants  crowded  on  the  rear  fire- 
escapes.  There  were  fire-escapes — that  was 
fortunate — but  some  one  had  forgotten  to 
leave  a  ladder  leading  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  back  yard. 

Dwan  kicked  down  the  rickety  fence  of 
the  yard  and  used  the  planks  to  make  a 
bridge  leading  from  the  lowest  fire-escape 
to  the  roof  of  a  shed  in  the  yard.  He 
commanded  the  bridge  and  helped  scores 
to  safety.  Looking  up,  he  saw  that  one 
frightened  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
drop  from  the  third  floor,  when  the  distance 
below  appalled  him. 

He  was  hanging  on  by  his  hands  when 
Dwan  saw  him.  Dwan  resciied  the  man 
just  as  he  was  about  to  release  his  grip. 
The  pohceman  went  back  to  the  bridge,  but 
did  not  remain  there  long.  He  saw  a  girl 
with  her  dress  ablaze  on  an  upper  fire- 
escape.  He  rushed  to  her  and  brought 
her  down.  She  died  subsequently  of  her 
injuries.  Again  Dwan  went  up  the  ladder, 
and  this  time  carried  down  on  his  shoulder 
a  girl  who  was  partly  suffocated  Avith  the 
smoke. 

Dwan  was  almost  choked  himself  by  the 
smoke  he  had  inhaled.  His  uniform  had 
been  all  but  burned  off  him,  and  his  hands 
and  face  wei-e  blistered  by  his  five  trips 
through  the  flames.  When  he  went  back 
to  his  bridge  he  was  so  weak  that  he  fell 
to  the  yard.  He  did  not  recover  for  a  week 
afterward. 

When  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  Police- 
Commissioner  William  McAdoo,  now  Chief 
Magistrate,  went  to  his  station-house  to 
confer  on  him  the  medal  that  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
East  Side.  In  the  next  parade  Dwan  was 
awarded  the  Department's  Medal  and  the 
Rhinelander  Medal. 

There  are  things  more  terrifying  than 
fire.  A  few  of  them  have  been  faced  by 
Sergeant  Michael  J.  Mulhall,  of  the  Harbor 
Squad.  One  instance  occurred  on  the 
night  of  March  7,  1911,  when  he  had  just 
come  in  in  a  police  launch  and  tied  up  at 
the  foot  of  East  86th  Street.     We  read: 

As  he  shut  off  the  power,  he  noticed  a 
crowd  gathered  around  one  of  the  man- 
holes connecting  with  the  sewer  that  flowed 
into  the  East  River.  He  pushed  his  way 
through  the  throng  and  learned  that  a 
boy  four  years  old  had  fallen  into  the 
manhole.  Mulhall  tested  the  other  man- 
holes leading  to  the  river-outlet  and  was 
unable  to  find  the  boy.  He  lowered  him- 
self down  into  the  one  in  which  the  child 
had  fallen. 
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The  Gillette  in  Vacation  Camp 


AN  old  Maine  guide 
,  once  said  that  every 
camper  should  know 
how  to  hone  his  razor  on 
a  hobnail  of  his  shoe. 

But  today  he  will  prob- 
ably bone  you  for  a  Gillette 
blade — or  loan  you  his 
Gillette,  if  you  have  for- 
gotten yours.     Everybody 

GILLETTE   SAFETY 

BOSTON, 


knows  that  today  is  the  day 
of  the  Gillette.  No  stropping 
— no  honing — complete  eman- 
cipation from  all  the  big  and 
little  troubles  of  the  old- 
fashioned  razor. 

Over  Seven  Million  men 
use  the  Gillette  now  and  the 
number  grows  daily.  145,000 
Gillette  dealers. 

Gillette  Sets,  $5  and  up: 
Blades,  50c.  and  $1.  a  packet, 

RAZOR    COMPANY 

MASS. 
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A  NewXi'\ct  of 
Fiteleis  Cooker 


will  reach  you  by  return  post. 

JOHNSTON  SLOCUM  CO., 


Send  No  Money— Try  It  20  Days  Free 

Why  be  a  slave  to  cooking?  Here's  a  now  kind  of 
maid  uith  no  wages  to  pay.  Cooks  your  meals 
from  Soup  to  Dessert  while  you  are  away  enjoying 

, .        yourself.    Can't  burn  or  scorch.    Gives  all 

^  •.  the  time  you  want  for  leisure,  social  plcas- 
urt-s,  sewing,  roa-iing.  shopping  or  resting. 
-*  CUTS  FUEL  BILLS  80%.   SAVES  25% 
"^a  J      ON  MEAT  BILLS.  Thousands  of  satisfird 
users,     WEAR-KVER  BRAND  AliVMLNFJI 
COOKING    UTFNSILS    FREE.     Write   for 
big  iUustrati>d  free  book  explain- 
ing cvcrytliing.     Learn  how  you 
can  use  the    "Perfection" — 10 
days  in  yonr  own  kitchen  withont 
paying  a  cen*  in  advance,  and  how 
a  few  cents  a  day  is  all  yuu  need 
pay   if  you    keep    it.      SPECIAL 
DIRECT-FROM-FACTORT    PRICE 
quoted  to  all  who  write  at  once. 
Just   say   "Send  your 
free  book"  on  a  postal 
and    our  wonderful 
message  of    freedom 
from  cooking  drudgery 
Write  this  minute.     Address 
227  State  Street,      Caro,  Mich. 
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Don't-Snore' 


Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  Breathing. 
Money  Refunded  if  It  Don't.  Keepsthe 
nostrils  open  for  correct  breathing,  closes 
the  mouth  and  enables  you  to  sleep  noise- 
lessly, comfortably,  healthfully.  Made 
of  Rolled  Gold.  Wearer  unconscious  of 
its  presence.  Ask  for  booklet. 
T.B.Morton  Co.  Inc.  470  4thSt.,Louisville,Ky. 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.    Buy  a 

machine  vou  can  prove  before  acceptinR. 

DELIVERED   FREE  on  approval  and  SO 

days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if,  after 

trial  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  great  improve- 
ments and  values  never  before  equalled,' 

WRITE    TODAY    for    our    613    catalog 

showing  our  complete  line  of  1915  bicycles, 

TIRES,  sundries  and  parts,  and  learn  the 

wonderful  new  offers  and  terms   we  will 

(rive  you.    AutoandMotorcycleSuppliesat/acfory 

to  user  prices.     Do  not  buy  until  you  know  what 

we  can  do  for  you.   A  postal  card  bnnKs  everythine. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO  :  SEPT.K  172  CHICAGO 
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Not  one,  but  SCORES 
of  Experts — 

So  vziX  are  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  in  tlie  quest  of  the  better  light  for 
your  home  that  no  one  man.  no  one  mind 
alone,  can  ever  cope  successfully  with 
the  task.  And  so  MAZDA  Service  has 
enlisted  scores  of  experts  in  many  fields  of 
science,  in  its  deep-delving  research  and 
study  of  the  world's  developments  in 
lighting. 

Already  this  many -minded  effort  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  MAZDA  Lamps  we 
know  today,  lamps  that  make  a  dollar's 
worth  of  electricity  go  many  times  as  far  as 
in  the  old-style  carbon  lamps.  And  as  the 
search  goes  on,  betterand  betterlamps  will 
come— butall  with  that  Mark  of  MAZDA. 

For  as  the  Research  Laboratories  set 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  each  new  develop- 
ment, it  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
pany's lamp  works  at  Harrison  and  at 
C  level  and,  and  tocertai  not  her  manuf  act  ur. 
ers  who  are  entitled  to  receive  this  Service. 

And  your  assurance  tliat  the  lamns  you 
buy  are  as  good  as  science  knows  how  to  make 
tluni  IS  the  Mark  of  this  S.rvice— that  vord 
MAZD.A— etched  upon  the  bulb. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

4623 


MAZDA 

Not  the  name  of  a  thin^  but  the  mark  cfa  Service " 


He  Went  All  Around  the  World 

and  then  wrote  a  book  about  the  Jews  in  every 
country  he  visited  —  America  —  England  —  Ger- 
many —  Austria  —  France  —  Russia  —  Poland — ■ 
Southern  Europe — -The  Far  East — India — China 
— South  America — etc.  He  is  John  Foster 
Fraser,  a  noted  critic  and  traveler.  He  was  so 
imprest  with  the  power  and  progress  of  the  Jewish 
Character  and  the  Jewish  Race,  that  he  called 
his  big  new  book 

The  Conquering  Jew 

The  Xe<v  V'ork  Ttmi-s  sa>-s;  "  It  presents  the  results  of 
ttie  author's  studies  in  many  lands,  of  ttie  position, vital- 
ity, struggles,achievcmcntaandadaptabilityof  tlie  Jew." 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  tjays:  "There  are  facts  con- 
tained in  its  pages  which  will  probably  startle  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  which  must  arouse  interest  and  admi- 
r.ition  of  all  for  the  marvelously  recuperative  powers  of 
this  cosmopolitan  nation." 

The  Hebrew  Standard,  New  York:  "Its  three  hundred 
pages  contain  about  one  of  the  tjest  condensed  surveys 
of  the  whole  world's  Jewish  position  that  has  been 
published  in  recent  years." 

Octavo,  cloth,  $  I.  SO  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  Naw  York 


THE  AUTOGLAS 


W, 


Pat. 
May  2nd,  1911 

The    Only    Comfortable    Goggle 
The  Only  Efficient  Eye  Protector 

The  hinged  centerpiece  wViich  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  tlie  Autoglas  allows  the  lenses  to  con- 
form to  the  curves  of  the  face  and  excludes  all  dust, 
wind  and  flying  particles.  The  lenses  are  ground 
glass  and  ctirved  in  shape,  ensuring  comfort  and 
perfect  sight  and  allowing  unobstructed  vision  in 
all  directions. 

Over  40,000  in  Actual  Use 

For  Sale  b\f  All  Opticians,  Motor  Supply  Houses 
and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO.,  "&,Tm   CHICAGO,  ILL 


He  found  that  the  youngster  had  been 
sucked  into  the  sewer.  The  sewer-main 
Avas  four  feet  wide  at  that  point,  and  was 
filled  with  dirt  and  slush.  Alulhall  climbed 
into  it,  and  after  about  twenty  feet  found 
the  boy  with  head  just  above  the  sewer- 
flow.  He  grabbed  for  him  and  pulled  him 
back  to  the  manhole.  When  he  got  the  boy 
to  the  street,  Mulhall  did  not  pause  to  re- 
move his  coat.  He  applied  himself  im- 
mediately to  the  work  of  resuscitating  the 
boy,  and  finally  brought  him  to  conscious- 
ness before  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance. 

Other  stories,  each  with  its  separate 
thrill,  tell  of  dangers  encountered  in  the 
pursuit  of  suicides,  Black-Handers,  mad- 
men, and  other  desperate  characters.  A 
few  examples  follow: 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  deeds  of 
heroism  was  that  performed  by  Clarence 
E.  Smith,  who  again  was  decorated  this 
year.  October  11,  1908,  Smith,  on  duty 
on  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  saw  a  man 
creeping  like  a  spider  along  the  web  of  cables 
that  led  to  the  east  tower.  The  policeman 
did  not  follow  along  the  cable  tangle;  in- 
stead, he  rushed  up  the  long  stairway  and 
breathlessly  reached  the  tower  roof. 

His  arrival  was  simultaneous  with  that 
of  the  madman  who  had  climbed  the  cables. 
The  maniac  hid  under  the  cable-hood  when 
lie  saw  the  policeman',  but  Smith  dragged 
him  forth,  and  then  for  a  half-hour  they 
danced  on  the  tower  edge  with  certain 
death  below  them.  Smith  finally  sub- 
dued the  man  who  had  fought  desperatelj- 
to  kill  both  of  them.  When  he  overcame 
the  maniac  he  found  a  razor  in  his  pocket. 
He  admitted  readily  that  he  had  sought 
the  tower  to  commit  suicide. 

Charles  S.  Corrao  won  a  Department 
ISIedal  and  the  Rhinelander  Medal  in  1912 
for  the  capture  of  Giovanni  Rizzo.  Rizzo 
was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
Black-Hand  bands  that  terrorized  the 
Italian  population  in  that  year. 

Carrao  on  the  morning  of  September 
15,  1911,  saw  Rizzo  entering  a  tenement- 
house.  He  suspected  a  bomb,  and  as  ho 
entered  the  doorway  found  his  fears 
realized.  The  fuse  had  eaten  its  way  to 
the  stem  of  the  bomb  when  Carrao  snapt 
it  out.  He  saw  Rizzo  fleeing  through  the 
murk  of  the  hallway.  He  followed,  and  in 
the  darkness  they  exchanged  shots.  Car- 
rao finally  brought  his  man  to  surrender. 

The  arrest  of  five  burglars  tlirough  tho 
direct  agency  of  Edward  F.  McCarton  got 
him  the  medal  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  in  the  parade  of  1912.  McCarton 
was  on  post  at  138th  Street  and  Willis 
Avenue  when  an  alarm  of  burglars  in  a 
cellar  near  by  came  to  him. 

He  jumped  into  the  cellar  and  five  men 
fired  on  him.  He  escaped  their  bullets, 
but  in  his  return  fire  brought  one  to  sur- 
render. The  others  fled  out  of  the  cellar 
into  the  arms  of  policemen  who  had  been 
summoned  by  McCarton's  whistle  before 
he  leapt  into  the  cellar. 

The  Department  is  not  given  to  senti- 
mentality in  its  awards,  and  the  re- 
cipients have  always  earned  them  through 
sheer  daring  and  courage  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  cold,  statistical  print.  Thus, 
when  Mrs.  Isabella  Goodwin  won  honor- 
able mention  and  the  rank  of  first-grade 
detective,  in  connection  with  the  famous 
§25,000   taxicab   robbery,   it   was   not  an 


idle  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
as  we  learn : 

It  was  about  three  years  ago  that  a  taxi- 
cab  was  held  up  and  two  bank-messengers 
robbed,  in  Trinity  Place.  The  police  got 
a  few  clues,  but  the  principal  one  was  that 
picked  up  by  Mrs.  Goodwin,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  matron  in  the  Mercer  Street 
station. 

Through  one  of  the  prisoners  she  learned 
that  "Swede  Annie,"  a  consort  of  crooks, 
was  enjoying  an  unusual  prosperity,  and 
in  her  drunken  moments  had  bragged  that 
she  was  sharing  in  the  "swag"  of  the  taxi 
robbery. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  learned  where  "Swede 
Annie"  lived,  and  she  rented  a  room  in  the 
same  house.  She  posed  as  a  scrubwoman, 
and  so  well  did  she  keep  in  character  that 
"Swede  Annie"  accepted  her  at  her  own 
valuation.  Through  the  quarrels  of  Annie 
and  another  woman  in  the  place  she  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  Annie's  new  hats 
and  other  newly  bought  fripperies  had 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
hold-up. 

By  watching  the  mails,  Mrs.  Goodwin 
learned  of  the  hiding-place  of  one  of  the 
gang.  Thi-ough  her  information,  Eddie 
Kinsman,  "Swede  Annie's"  sweetheart, 
was  captured  in  Boston.  He  made  a  full 
confession  that  led  to  the  round-up  of  most 
of  the  gang.     They  now  are  in  Sing  Sing. 
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A  FOSTER-MOTHER  OF  THE  BLIND 

"XITHAT  would  you  do  with  a  blind 
*  *  baby?  Would  you  weep  over  it,  or 
would  you  teach  it  to  dance  the  one-step? 
All  the  possible  things  that  might  be  done 
are  not  limited  to  these  alternatives,  and 
yet,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  they  point 
pretty  clearly  the  two  directions  that  you 
must  take  in  whatever  you  do.  There  are 
probably  few  things  more  pitifully  helpless 
than  a  blind  baby.  Yet  there  is  one  woman 
at  least  who  refused  to  let  her  pity  benumb 
her  intellect,  or  to  let  that  inexpressible 
helplessness  render  her  helpless  in  sym- 
pathy. Because  her  own  sympathy  was 
of  the  heaven-sent  practical  sort,  there 
is  now  the  International  Sunshine  Society, 
and  there  are  two  Blind  Babies'  Homes,  to 
which  the  blind  babies  of  twelve  States  are 
sent.  This  woman  is  Cynthia  Westover 
Alden,  who  came  to  New^  York  as  a  girl 
from  the  life  of  the  Western  cow  country 
and  mining-camps.  The  two  homes  which 
she  has  established,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey, 
and  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  are  not  large 
institutions.  The  two  together  accommo- 
date but  sixty-five  children,  but  there  is^ 
very  little  of  the  "institution"  about  either 
of  »them.  As  a  writer  in  the  Pittsburg 
dnzelle-Times  describes  them: 

A  blind  babies'  home  must  be  a  home, 
nursery,  hospital,  and  kindergarten  com- 
bined. The  babies  are  not  always  received 
before  the  mischief  of  wrong  care  has  been 
done.  To  save  them  after  a  bad  start  is  a 
good  deal  harder  than  saving  them  with  a 
right  start  at  birth,  or  at  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  bhndness.  To  make  a  blind 
child  touch  the  unfamiliar,  to  make  it  stop 
clinging  to  the  bed,  to  make  it  stop  rolUng 
its  head  from  side  to  side,  to  make  it  stop 
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Do  you  really  know 
how  to  shave? 

Make  this  striking  test  and  see 

SO  many  men  do  not  know  how,  that  this  is  not  intended  as  a 
joke.  Most  men  take  twice  the  time  necessary  and  undergo  unnec 
cssary  torture.     A  simple  test  will  show  whether  you  are  among  them. 

Shave  one  side  of  your  face  with  the  preparation  you  now  use. 
Then  shave  the  other  side  with  Mennen's,  following  the  direaions 
contamed  with  every  tube.  You  will  be  astounded  at  the  difference- 
no/  only  in  the  way  your  razor  acts  and  how  the  two  sides  of  your  face  feel, 
but  in  the  shorter  time  it  takes  you  to  shave  with  Mennen's. 

The  reason  is  that  Mennen's  is  absolutely  different  in  composition 
from  every  other  preparation.  It  took  three  years'  experimenting  to 
perfect  it.    It  requires  no  "rubbing  m"— no  relathering— no  lotions. 

Wrap  a  dime  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  send  it  with  the  coupon 
for  a  trial  tube  of  Mennen's  to  make  this  striking  experiment. 
With  it  we  will  send,  free,  a  trial  can  of  the  Mennen  Talcum,  for 
Men,  very  desirable  for  after-shaving,  because  it  does  not  show  on  the 
face.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now,  to  remind  you  to  write. 
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Pick  Your  House 

Shingles  from 

these 

Samples 

Sent 

Free 


"THE    INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

IVIIINiri  ^'^'  "^^^^  BODY.'  A  most  interesting 
■^"**^^*'  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed  topic, 
b\-  the  famous  Ur.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  334-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


STAINED   SHINGLES 
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These  sample  strips,  cut  from  reeui'ir  stock, 
show  color  and  wood  just  as  shingles  look  on  house. 

"Weatherbest"  Stained  Shingles  are  made 
only  from  the  finest  fixades  of  Rfd  ard  White  Cedar 
Shingle  stock.   There  is  no  more  durable  wood  known. 

"Weatherbest"  Stain  is  a  scientific  combina- 
tion of  wood-preserving  elements  with  mineral  and 
chemical  colors.  Under  our  process  every  shingle  is 
treated  with  stain,  not  partly,  asis  the  custom,  but  the 
entire shinele  from  tip  to  butt.  This  insures  the  long- 
est possible  wear  whether  for  roofing  or  sid'ng  shingles. 
Ask  -us  today  for  your  free  samples. 

TransferStained  Shingle  Co. 

214  Main  Street        North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Makers  also  of  the  superior  quality 

"Transfer  Brand"  Red  Cedar  Shingles 

Demanded  by  knowing  builders  and  sold  by  progressive  lumber 


dealers  everywhere. 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE 


His  Entire  Works 
All  in  One  Volume 
—  With  New  Pat- 
ent Thumb-Notch 
/ndex  which 
Guides  Your  Fin- 
ger Instantly  to 
the  Very  Play  You 
Want. 


A  handy  instant-reference  Shake- 
speare, for  lecturers,  writers, 
teachers,  and  all  public  speakers 
and  readers, — for  libraries,  etc. 

Shakespeare  COMPLETE  in  one 

thin  paper  volume  for  all   ready- 

rel'erencepurpo!^es— Plays,  Sonnets, 

i'bems.  Index.  Glossary. etc.      Bi- 

ograijhv  and  Notes  b>-  F.J.Furni- 

vall  and  lohn  Munro.       WITH  .\ 

DECIDEULV  NEW  FE.ATCRE 

never  belore  used  in  Shakespeare 

—  a    patent    thumb-notch    index 

which  guides  your  finser  INST.\NTL\' 

tothevery  Play, Sonnet  or  Poemdesired. 

io9jpage.=  :64full-pageillustrations;type 

ilearand  not  smalt;  substantially  t>ound 

in  durablecloth,  $2.35, carriage  paid  by  us 

Something 

NEW 

in  Shakespeare 

Funk  &  WagDalU  Company 

334-60  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York 
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FEATHEREDGE 


INNERTUBE  PLUG 

permanently  repairs  puncture  or  small  blowout  \n  i}4 
minutes.    It  is  not  merely  a  temporary  makeshift — the 
tube  will  never  leak  again  at  that  point.     Results  are 
guaranteed.   No  sticky  patches,      iminsi-___  At     IS' 

no  cleaning,  no  crawling  under     ilHli^^^^K.  No.  7 

car    for   gasoline.     You    don't  ■wm^  ^  smaller 

have  to  carry  tube  to  garage  to  be  vul-         €1  Sizes 

canized  and  call  for  it.  Just  find 
the  puncture  and  slip   in   the 
pure  rubber  featheredge  plug. 
It  cannot  Injure  tube  or  shoe. 
INI  or  I  y  back    at    any   time 

if  you 

want 

it. 


3  Outfits 


No.  I.  Tool  and  6  plugs 
in  carton      .    .    $1.50 

No.  2.  Tool  and  12 
plugs  in  black  enamel 
box $2.50 

No.  3.  Motorcycle  kit. 
Tool  and  6  plugs  in 
stout  wallet     .    $1.50 

Buy  of  any  Supply  Store 


or  send  price  to  us. 


STEVENS 
371   Broadway 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  Jobbers  of  .\uto  and  Cycle  .-Kccessories 


&  CO. 

New  York 


Preserve  a  His- 
tory of  the  War— 
Pictures  and  All 

An  invaluable  current  history. 
The  import  ant  art  icicson  all  sides 
ol  big  questionswhichare  printed 
in  The  Literary  Digest  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  Vou'U  need 
them  for  reference  in  the  future. 

Your  Old  Digests  Transformed  into  a 

Valuable  Book 
ol  Reierence 

Thoroughly  Indexed — Complete  Index  Supplied 
With  Each  Volume 

You  should  haveThe  Literary  Digest 
Special  Binder — the  most  practical 
ever  invented — just  "slip  the  l^igest 
in"  and  it  stays.  Attractive  and  in- 
teresting volume  for  office,  library 
or  wailing-romn  tablu. 
Clulh  Itlixlir  nlilrli  liiilils  'M  Ismiics.  9\.'M 
^rarriapi-  iiuUL-Spfciul  l.ll»rar,v  or  ^Vullliip. 
Kuoiii  SLi-,  for  .'i  IsMii>s,  Imllulloii  .Miilt-- 
(jLhi,  $1.'2.'>  i>o.<tt|>u)<l. 

The    Literary    Digest 
Binder  mnk  .v  >>uj\u,i..s  co. 

3.'>4-:lUU  Koiirlli  Ave.,  New  York 


Never  another 
trip  like  ttiis  one — 

which  you  take  in  your  sutmner-porch  rocking- 
chaU — while  sipping  a  cooling  drink;  for 
company,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  famous 
professional  raconteur,  who  will  show  you 
the  laughable  side  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  odd  sights — who  will  conduct  you  direct 
to  all  the  big  and  little  LAUGHS  to  be  met 
on  a  'round-the-world  trip. 


« 


SmUing'Round 
the  World*' 


with  Marthall 
P.  WUder 


Authiirof'TheSunnu 
Hide  of  the  Street" 


Mr.  Wilder  is  the  embodiment  of  wi 
and  good  nature — "prince  of  entertainers 
and  entertainer  of  princes "^ — he  will  lift 
you  out  of  yourself — away  from  your 
troubles.  His  humor  is  better  than 
medicine.  He  will  help  you  to  forget 
the  summer  heat.  Many  pages  of  odd 
photographs  in  this  delightful  SUAf- 
MER  BOOK.     Price,  $1.50  .Postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


f 


Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls 


tlie  knowledge  of  sex  they 
would  demand  from  you 
could  tliey  but  know  tlic  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  out- 
side the  home,  gi\'e  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placing  in  their  hands 


• 

4> 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

Hour  widely  commended  volumes  by  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART,  M.D. 


They  tell  with  proper  delicacy  and  restraint,  yet 
simply  and  plainly,  the  story  of  the  mystery  of  life; 
and  impart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  abhorrence  of 
all  that  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 
the  highest  sex  ideals. 

Warmly  recommended  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lin(l<!ev  of  Denver;  Edward  Bok,  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal;  Rev.C.  H.Parkhur^-t. 


s 


New  York;  Rev.  Krancis  E.  Clark.  Prcs,  United  Society 
(or  Chrisli.iti  Endeavor;  Charles  \V.  Eliot,  ex-President 
of  Harvard;  and  many  other  eminent  autliorities. 

Four  Volumes:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little 
Boy;    What   a   Father   Should    Tell   His   Son;    What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl;  What 
a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

Place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  children 
and  they  will  reap  a  lasting  benefit. 


Small  ]  2  mo.     Cloth.     Price  7  >  ,  per  volume.     Alt  Four  for  $2.50. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY,     Publishers,     NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 
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picking  at  its  eyes,  to  make  it  support 
its  own  body,  is  a  task  requiring  the  best 
that  doctors,  graduate  nurses,  specially 
trained  helpers  can  do. 

Little  tots  are  rolled  in  a  blanket  to 
force  them  to  reach  out  the  hands,  to 
begin  the  process  of  supporting  them- 
selves. They  are  forced,  gradually,  pa- 
tiently, tho  generally  against  then-  will, 
to  move  about,  find  raised  places,  finally 
to  climb  and  reach  down — in  the  "dark" — 
for  the  floor  or  lower  step.  They  are  given 
tinkling  toys  to  add  the  sense  of  hearing  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  They  are  taught  tt> 
touch  one  another.  A  hundred  devices, 
many  of  them  personally  devised  by  Mrs. 
Alden,  aid  the  long  journey  to  the  first 
steps  that  come  so  soon  ^^•ith  normal 
])abies,  and  that  never  would  come  to  the 
blind  baby  except  by  the  most  laborious 
and  specifically  applied  system. 

Tears  or  smiles  for  the  pitiful?  One 
woman  had  only  tears,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mrs.  Alden,  passing  in  her  wake, 
found  a  ])lind  baby  erj'ing  her  heart  out  in 
a  corner.  To  ISIrs.  Alden's  questions  the 
little  girl  said  that  she  was  sick.  No,  she 
hadn't  eaten  anything;  but  a  lady  had 
spoken  to  her.  "  The  lady  shook  mj^  hand, 
and  she  said:  'What  a  pity!  What  a 
terrible  thing!'" — a  storm  of  sobs — "Am 
1  a  'terrible  thing,'  Mrs.  Alden?"  That  is 
the  "tears"  method.  Mrs.  Alden's  is  the 
' '  smiles  "  method,  and  the  way  it  works  out 
is  shown  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the 
radiant,  interested  kindergarten  circle  of 
the  Arthur  Home: 

Fancy  a  group  of  blind  children  dancing 
the  one-step!  Fancy  a  blind  children's 
orchestra  led  by  a  seven-year-old  blind 
boy,  who  follows  every  change  of  time 
and  imitates  with  wonderful  acciu-acj'  the 
mannerisms  of  the  immortal  Sousa!  Fancy 
the  troop  of  tliein  marching  in  to  dinner, 
each  finding  the  right  chair,  untjdng  his  or 
her  bib  from  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  a  head  table 
when  the  bib  is  tied  on  without  help. 
Think  of  the  intimate  and  elaborate 
system  of  care  required  in  this  method  of 
saving. 

By  having  the  children  do  for  them- 
selves everything  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  for  themselves,  they  are  taught 
in  the  most  practical  way  to  use  their 
hands  and  to  develop  the  sense  of  touch. 
Thus  thej'  dress  and  undress  themselves, 
fasten  and  unfasten  their  shoes,  make 
beds,  learn  to  respect  one  another's  rights, 
as  well  as  to  go  through  e-very  de\eloi)- 
ing  feature  of  the  JNIontessori  or  Froebel 
kindergarten  system  that/  it  may  be 
feasible  to  apply. 

Over  the  working  out  of  every  departure 
in  this  system  Mrs.  Alden  hovers  with 
the  gentle  solicitude  of  a  mother  and  the 
energetic  inventiveness  gf  an  eflficiency 
engineer.  She  gives  the  impression  of 
being  at  once  the  Grace  Darling  and  the 
Edison  of  the  blind  babies. 

To  Mrs.  Alden  these  children  are  more 
tiian  a  sentiment;  they  are  a  subject  of 
scientific  study.  She  knows  that  a  fclind 
l)aby  is  not  only  a  l)iid  that  doesn't  open — 
lliat  it  is  a  bud  that  withers  unless  science 
is  added  to  affectionate  care. 

Outdoors  at  Smnmit  the  wTiter  found 
a  gi-eal  variety  of  playground  helps  to 
happy     Uving,     including,     of    coiu'se,     a 
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shoot-the-ehutes,  and  heard  the  happy 
laughter  that  has  a  peculiarly  pathetic 
efffect  when  it  is  realized  as  a  sound  in  the 
dark.  In  fact,  this  whole  picture  repre- 
sents the  most  extraordinary  blending  of 
pathos  and  beauty  possible  to  conceive. 
To  see  it  without  tears  would  be  incredi- 
ble. To  leave  it  without  gratefulness  for 
its  marks  of  a  noble  compassion  would  be 
equally  impossible. 


INNER  SECRETS  OF  CHAMPIONSHIP 
GOLF 

A  N  aimless  foozle  now  and  then  is 
■^*-  suffered  by  the  best  of  men,  and 
testy  indeed  would  be  the  golfer  who  would 
rail  at  his  luck  when  he  loses  a  hole  or  two 
in  this  manner.  But  a  foozle  is  one  thing, 
and  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon  of 
foozles  is  another.  Still  more  irritating 
is  that  seeming  fatality  about  golf  that 
decrees  catastrophe  on  those  very  days 
when  the  player  is  most  eager  and  golf- 
hungry.  He  awakes  with  the  game  firmly 
in  mind;  he  delays  his  dressing  with  the 
interspersion  of  lusty  swings  and  sweeps 
that  send  an  imaginary  ball  soaring  beyond 
the  range  even  of  the  mind's  eye;  at 
breakfast  the  fatal  resemblance  of  the 
medium-boiled  egg  to  the  golfer's  sphere 
nearly  sends  him  off  on  a  paranoic 
tangent;  speed  laws  are  fractured  on  the 
trip  to  the  country  club;  he  flings  on  his 
stained  costume,  grabs  his  sticks,  and  in 
no  time  has  stept  up  to  the  tee.  Only 
yesterday  afternoon  he  brought  in  a  tally 
of,  say,  eighty-one  for  the  eighteen  holes — 
his  best  score.  And  yesterday  he  was 
feeling  conspicuously  below  par;  he  played 
well,  but  without  the  zest  that  should  have 
possest  him.  It  was  a  dull  day — yesterday 
— but  to-day!  He  could  not  be  in  finer 
form! 

Alas!  From  the  very  first  tee  things  go 
badly,  and  from  bad  to  worse.  All  the 
conditions  are  seemingly  most  favorable, 
but  the  knack,  the  infinitesimal  twist 
to  the  drive,  the  intangible  essence  of 
poise  and  precision  to  the  putt,  and  with 
them  the  blessing  of  capricious  fortune — all 
are  missing.  What  is  the  matter?  Does 
it  follow  that  a  man  must  be  deep  in  the 
blues  and  dispirited  in  order  to  play  good 
golf?  Hardly  that,  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
there  is  something  definitely  the  matter, 
and  something  that,  with  care  and  thought, 
may  be  corrected.  So  Jerome  Travers 
believes,  at  least,  and,  as  one  who  through 
foiu-  Amatem-  Championships  and  the 
recent  Open  Championship  at  Baltusrol 
has  won  his  way  mainly  by  his  ability  to 
play  not  sensational  but  steady  golf,  he 
should  be  an  authority.  The  secret  is  brief 
and  simple:  "  To  play  each  shot  by  itself — 
to  forget  what  has  gone  and  think  onl\' 
of  the  shot  immediately  before  you."  In 
his  article  on  "The  Secret  of  Steady 
Golf,"  in  the  July  American  Magazine,  he 
gives  an  admirable  illustration  of  how  the 
secret  works.     It  was  in  the  Jersev  State 
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A  new  Four  $750 
A  new  Eight  $950 

Choose  which  you  want 
after   a   30   clays'    trial 

You  probably  are  wavering  between  the  decision — which 
shall  I  buy — a  Four  or  an  Eight?  Decide  the  questioiv 
this  way:  Take  the  Briscoe  Four.  Use  it  for  a  month. 
If  you  decide  you  want  the  Eight,  you  can  have  it.  Pay  the  dif- 
ference in  price  with  a  small  charge  for  the  work,  and  we''ll  install 
the  eight-cylinder  motor,  which  fits  into  the  same  engine  bed 
and  may  be  installed  in  a  few  hours. 

The  distinctive  Briscoe  design  in  a 
bigger,  more  powerful  car  for  1916 


In  the  new  Briscoe  Four  you  get 
a  114-inch  wheelbase;  a  roomy 
five-passenger  body;  Q.  D.  rims 
and  32 -inch  Ajax  tires;  38 
h.p.  motor  with  three-bearing 
crankshaft;  cantilever  springs, 
and  every  convenience  in  the 
way  of  electric  equipment. 


Unique  features  of  the  Briscoe 
Eight  include  motor  with  over- 
head valves,  rigid  unit  construc- 
tion of  crankcase  and  cylinders 
insuring  perfect  piston  travel 
and  bearing  alignment  —  ad- 
justable valve  tappets  and  pres- 
sure-feed lubrication,  etc. 


Early  deliveries 

Write  for  booklet,  giving:  complete  information  of  the  new 
Briscoe  models,  and  our  epoch-making  exchange  offer. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 


73    Wildwood  Avenue 


Jackson,  Michigan 


JliUli 
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Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.      Protect 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^Ofh  Throw  Awdy 
ybvr  WornHre3 

For  over  tliree  years  European  motorists  liavc  been 
getting  from  lU.OOD  to  10.000  miles  out  of  their  tires 
by  "half-solin?"  tliem  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 
In  eight  months  20.000  American  motorists  have 
followed  their  example  and  arc  Saving  $50  tO 
S200  a  year  in  their  tire  expense. 

We  ship  on  approval  li^S  Vrel 

pay  the  express  and  allow  yon  to  lie  the  judge. 
Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your  tires  and 
arc  sold  under  a  signed  guarantee  for  5,000 
miles  without  puncture.  Applied  in  your 
own  garage  in  thiilv  minutes. 

Special  Discount  i^^fterH^l^^^nt's" 

shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  postal  will 
get  full  information  and  sample  within  a  week. 
State  size  of  tires.  Don't  wait — write 
today.  Address  the  nearest  otliee. 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Company 
727  A  Tread  BIdg.,  Denver.  Colo. 
Dept.  G  27  A,  Box  228.  Chicago,  III. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


ai  cost  of  less  than  ij  cent  an  hour, 
anywhere,  without  electricity,  springs 
or  batteries.  Superb  construction.  12- 
inch  blades.  .Adjustable  roller  bearing. 
Reliable.   A  proved  comfort.     Prompt 

"^^"^^^    Keep  Cool 

Write  for  price  and  free  rireular 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  111  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 


Boston  Garter 

The  Standard  for  men 

PAD.  CORD  AND 

NEVERBIND 
Of  your  Dealer  or  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  price 

OEORQE    FROST  CO 
BOSTOH,    U.S.A. 


SILK    BOc 
LISLE  25c. 
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Out  go  old  fashioned  dusters 
as  fast  as  housekeepers  learn  that 
they  can  pick  up  and  hold  the  dust 
instead  of  scatteringr  it,  by  usinjf  a  dust- 
cloth  with  just  a  few  drops  of 

\^  V^Polish 

on   it,   thus   makine  dusting    dustlcss.     Besides,   it 

completes  the  jub  at  one  operation — dusiin£,  clean- 

ini;,  polishing  and  brioein;  out  the  beautiful  erain  on 

pianos,  furniture  and  woodwork  all  at  the  same  time. 

''^^Jj  Jr.     Send  for  Liberal  FREE  Sample 

All  dealers  Bell   0-Cedar  Polish  in 

eizes  front  2!}Cnp  and  any  dealer  will 

.return  your  muoey  if  nut  del4fhted, 

"'  CH»NNELL  CHEMICAL  CO.. 

Chleaeo  —  Toroato   —    London    —    fierlln 


Championship  at  Baltusrol.  Plaj-ing  against 
Oswald  Kirkby  in  the  final  round,  he  came 
to  the  thirteenth  hole  neek  and  neck 
with  his  opponent.  The  hole  is  about 
220  yards  long,  and  the  drive  leaps  a  ditch 
160  yards  from  the  tee.  Travers  topped 
his  ball,  and  found  himself  half-way  down 
the  embankment,  on  wet  grass,  with  ap- 
parently no  way  of  plajnng  the  ball  out. 
He  continues: 

If  I  had  fretted  over  missing  my  tee 
shot  or  bothered  about  the  lie  of  the  ball  I 
wouldn't  have  had  a  chance.  But  I  had 
Qv\y  one  thought  in  mind,  and  that  was  the 
next  shot  ahead— the  shot  left  to  get  that 
ball  somewhere  and  some  way  out  of  the 
ditch.  I  took  a  niblick,  swung  down  hard, 
and  then  had  to  jump  to  keep  from  slipping 
as  I  made  the  shot.  I  almost  had  to  hit 
the  ball  while  I  was  still  in  mid-air,  jump- 
ing over  the  ditch.  I  got  it  out,  regardless 
of  distance,  and  then  found  I  had  played 
far  o^er  the  green  into  a  high  and  heavy 
patch  of  grass  beyond.  The  onlj^  thought 
I  had  then  was  still  the  next  shot,  how  to 
get  out  of  that  young  wheat-field  back  on 
the  green  in  three.  It  was  not  up  to  me 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  my 
opponent  was  on  the  edge  in  one.  It  was 
only  up  to  me  to  get  as  close  to  the  hole  as 
I  could  in  three,  since  I  already  had  plaj'ed 
two  strokes.  I  finallj-  got  on  twelve  feet 
below  the  cup  in  three  and  ran  down  my 
four.  It  W'as  a  hard  green  to  putt  on  and 
conditions  were  bad,  so  when  Kirkby 
finally  needed  a  four  I  had  drawn  a  half. 

One  fault  that  our  National  Champion 
finds  with  the  average  player  is  his  fondness 
for  an  "alibi."  "A  miserable  lie,"  the 
player  mutters  to  himself  as  he  steps  up 
with  the  niblick,  or  lofter,  registering  in 
advance  his  excuse  for  a  poor  score  on  this 
hole.  Says  Travers:  "You  must  make  u]) 
your  mind  that  all  bad  lies  are  a  part 
of  the  game."  It  is  the  test  of  the  fine 
golf  temperament  to  recognize  no  alibis — 
in  other  words,  to  permit  yourself  no 
excuse  for  not  playing  each  shot  as  a 
problem  in  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
luck  or  lack  of  skill  that  maj'  have  placed 
the  ball  where  it  lies.  We  are  told  of 
Jimmj-  Allen's  winning  his  first  champion- 
ship with  a  few  old  irons,  a  borrowed 
driver,  no  putter,  and  wearing  smooth- 
soled  shoes.  He  had  a  sufficient  alibi, 
so  that  even  a  fair  finish  would  haAe  done 
him  credit.  But  he  did  not  accept  the 
alibi,  and  naively  insisted  on  finishing  first. 
He  had  the  golf  temperament.  Walter 
J.  Travis  and  Francis  Ouimet  have  it,  too, 
to  a  degree  iinequalcd  in  this  country,  the 
writer  declares — modestly  failing  to  aecoimt 
for  his  own  score  at  Baltusrol.  He  quotes 
Ouimet's  story  of  his  final  match  with 
Vardon  and  Ray  in  the  1912  Championship: 

In  that  match  1  had  made  up  my  mind 
lo  play  my  own  game  without  regard  to 
theirs,  which  is  the  best  thing  a  golfer  can 
do  at  almost  any  time.  In  this  match  1 
turned  my  back  on  their  shots,  so  that  I 
would  have  no  impression  of  what  they 
had  done  and  what  I  must  do.  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  had  a  chance  to  win,  until 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  hole  when  a  bad 
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shot  gave  me  a  thrill  of  pxperftancy.  At 
this  hole  I  hooked  a  shot  out  of  bounds. 
This  misplay  only  cost  one  stroke.  If  the 
shot  had  remained  in  bounds  it  would  have 
.  been  in  an  almost  unplayable  strip  of 
woods,  and  would  have  certainly  eost  me 
heavily.  As  it  was  I  got  a  half,  and  for 
the  first  time  felt  that  1  was  on  my  way; 
but  I  still  stuck  to  my  own  game  rather 
than  theirs. 

Golf  is  a  game  of  repressed  energy,  we  are 
reminded,  and  this  accounts  for  the  be- 
wilderment of  many  golfers.  Their  dull 
days  result,  frequently,  in  a  surprizingly 
good  score;  whereas,  when  an  attempt  is 
made,  in  fine  fettle,  to  follow  up  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  next  day,  disaster  is  the 
sole  outcome.  Explaining  this  seeming 
paradox,  the  Avriter  makes  clear  the 
psychological  difficulty  of  the  average 
player : 

On  the  first  occasion  his  energy  is  dor- 
mant. His  nerv»B,  tired  down,  are  at 
rest.  There  are  no  jumping,  ambitious 
nerves  to  repress.  He  doesn't  look  up  as 
badly,  for  he  doesn't  care  enough  where 
the  shot  goes.  The  result  is  relaxation 
and  an  easy,  natural  attitude,  for,  not 
caring  or  feeling  in  the  mood  to  care,  the 
player  isn't  working  imder  any  strain. 

But  if  he  goes  out  expecting  to  play 
well,  feeling  fit  for  it,  the  odds  are  that  his 
nerves  are  very  much  alive  and  will  soon 
get  the  best  of  the  battle,  causing  him  to 
look  up  from  the  ball  frequently  through 
overeagerness  to  follow  the  result  of  the 
shot. 

A  player  takes  one  stance  and  one  grip 
for  each  club  as  he  starts  his  round,  and 
he  must  practise  the  knack  of  taking,  as 
far  as  possible,  one  mental  attitude — the 
attitude  of  ease  and  control,  of  concentra- 
tion upon  the  work  ahead. 

To  the  man  in  business,  one  engrossed 
with  other  matters,  this  concentration  or 
steadiness  can  rarely  be  developed  bej-ond 
a  certain  limit.  For  golf  is  a  jealous  mis- 
tress. You  may  notice  how  certain  stars 
come  forward,  go  into  business,  and  then 
disappear  from  the  winning  ranks.  This 
isn't  only  because  they  haven't  quite  as 
much  time  to  play  and  practise,  but  also 
because  the  constant  attention  and  thought 
they  were  once  devoting  to  golf  have  been 
divided,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
on  concentrating  in  a  very  hard,  close 
match. 

One  valuable  hint  to  other  players  is 
that  they  take  care  to  have  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  their  clubs.  He  com- 
mends Harry  Vardon's  suggestion  that  a 
player  shoixld  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
vnih  one  club  exclusively.  The  golfer  who 
attempts  it  will  run  up  a  phenomenal  score, 
which  he  will  blush  to  remember,  but  by 
the  end  of  his  struggle  he  will  know  that  one 
club  as  he  knows  no  other  in  his  kit.  The 
club  will  be  at  home  in  his  hands — almost  a 
part  of  himself. 

Even  with  concentration  and  nerve- 
control  mastered,  and  with  clubs  of  the 
most  intimate  and  comfortable  sort,  un- 
steadiness is  not  to  be  entirely  and  per- 
manently banished.  Unsteadiness  is  to  the 
golfer  what  stage-fright  is  to  the  actor.  He 
must  be  constantly  prepared  to  detect  its 
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"Give  Me  a  Pipeful 

of  Your  Tobacco, 

Will  You?" 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  smoked,  who 
did  not  at  one  time  or  another  liave  to  ask 
another  smoker  to  give  him  a  little  tobacco  ? 
Obliging  another  smoker  with  a  pijieful  of 
tobacco  is  as  common  as  burnt  matches 
around  the  stove  of  a  country  store. 

So  if  you  write  and  ask  for  a  sample  of 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  Smoking  Tobacco 
\ou  are  only  doing  by  mail  what  thousands 
of  smokers  do  every  day  by  word  of  mouth. 

Vou  are  invited  to  ask  for  this  sample  of 
Edgeworth.  Here  is  a  big  tobacco  factory 
urging  you  to  send  a  postcard  with  your 
address  and  receive  a  generous  sample  of  its 
output  free. 

While  Edgeworth  is  b>-  no  means  the  biggest 
selling  tobacco  in  the 
United  States,  still  the 
thousands  who  do 
smoke  it  are  strong  in 
their  allegiance  to  it. 

If  you  c\cr  talked  to 
a  regular  Edgeworth 
smoker,  you  must  ha\e 
observed  how  much  he 
thought  of  the  brand. 
You  may  be  just  as 
well  pleased.  Send  for 
the  sample  and  see. 

Your     name     on     a 
postca  rd    and    the 
^  name   of   the    store 

where  you  buy  most    of   your   tobacco   will 
bring  a  sample  postpaid. 

Edgeworth  comes  in  two  forms,  Plug  Slice 
and  Ready-Rubbed,  and  is  on  sale  practically 
everywhere.  Edgeworth  Read>-Rubbed  also 
goes  well  in  a  hand-made  cigarette.  It  is 
slightly  milder  in  a  cigarette  than  in  a  pipe. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  loc  for  pocket  size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin  and  Si. 00  in  handsome  humidor 
packages.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c, 
50c  and  Si. 00.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no 
dealer  can  supply,  but  e-xcept  in  a  few  isolated 
cases  all  dealers  have  it. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co..  5  South  2 1st 
Street,  Richmond,  \'a.  This  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
se\'eral  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in- 
cluding the  well  known  Qboid — granulated 
plug  — a  great  I  favorite  with  smokers  for 
many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus&Bro. 
Co.  will  gladh-  send  >ou  a  one  or  two  dozen 
carton,  of  an\-  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  same  price 
you  would  pay  jobber. 
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approach  and  to  ward  it  off.  To  comfort 
those  to  whom  it  is  still  a  fearsome  bug- 
bear, Mr.  Travers  tells  two  stories  of 
extreme  eases  of  unsteadiness,  the  first  of 
which  concerns  a  certain  California  golfer: 

There  was  a  team-match  scheduled 
between  two  clubs,  eaeh  club  picking  its 
five  best  men.  When  the  match  started  it 
was  discovered  that  only  fotir  men  had 
reported  for  one  of  the  teams.  The 
captain  of  the  team  that  had  a  missing 
man  saw  standing  by  a  club  member  with 
a  handicap  somewhere  around  16  or  18 
strokes.  His  average  game  was  abotit  98. 
As  a  rule  he  could  be  counted  upon  to  go 
out  in  50  and  come  back  in  48.  That  day, 
to  his  own  amazement  and  to  the  confusion 
of  his  opponent,  he  was  out  in  34 — eleven 
strokes  better  than  he  had  ever  jjlayed  the 
course  before  for  the  first  nine  holes. 
This  was  an  upset,  but  no  worse  than  the 
upset  that  followed,  for,  after  being  out  in 
34,  he  was  back  in  63.  He  got  his  97,  but 
as  no  97  was  ever  got  before. 

There  was  another  rare  instance  of  un- 
steadiness in  a  Metropolitan  Champion- 
ship, played  at  Fox  Hills,  Stafen  Island. 
The  qualifying  round  was  over  the  thirty- 
six-hole  route.  One  very  well-known  golfer 
astonished  every  one  by  playing  the  first 
eighteen  holes  in  99.  Then,  to  the  even 
greater  astonishment  of  those  present  he 
played  the  last  eighteen  in  74.  Now 
here  was  a  difference  of  twenty-fi\e 
strokes  in  two  consecutive  rounds,  played 
the  same  day  over  the  same  course.  It 
L^eems  impossible  thai  there  could  be  such 
a  Avide  gap,  but  golf  has  known  many 
sudden  shifts.  In  the  first  round  the  player 
not  only  played  bad  golf,  but  everything 
broke  against  him.  In  the  second  round 
e\ery thing  broke  his  way  and  he  quickly 
settled  to  a  steadj-  swing. 

These  shifts,  of  coiu-se,  are  almost 
entirely  mental — not  physical.  There 
might  be  a  physical  difference  of  three  or 
four  strokes  or  perhaps  five  or  six.  But 
the  difference  between  playing  with  con- 
fidence and  playing  in  a  state  of  upset 
nerAcs  might  be,  as  shown  above,  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty-fi^e  strokes  a 
round. 

Steady  golf  means  severe  mental  train- 
ing, and  he  who  would  learn  must  go  to 
school  to  himself,  and  be  both  a  diligent 
scholar  and  a  merciless  master.  "The 
point  is,"  we  are  told,  "that  one  must  drill 
oneself  to  think  about  making,  not  missing, 
the  shot."  And  thereby  is  the  pessimist 
debarred.  Ciolf  is  for  the  canny  optimist, 
who  can  forget  all  past  blunders,  and  all 
pessimistic  views  of  the  present  situation. 
He  must  forget  bogey  and  par,  forget  what 
his  opponent  is  doing  with  the  same  hole. 
He  must  concentrate  on  the  immediate 
problem  before  him.  as  tho  it  were  isolated 
from  eA-erjthing  else  in  the  world.  The 
writer  takes  the  example  of  Fred  Tait — 
"one  of  the  greatest  golfers  that  ever 
lived": 

Mr.  Tait  was  a  wonderful  example  of 
concentration  upon  the  next  shot  ahead, 
forgetting  mistakes  behirtd  and  trouble 
that  might  come.  In  the  final  of  his  last 
championship  at  Prestwick,  just  before 
his  death  in  the  Boer  War,  he  met  the 
redoubtable  John  Ball.     They  were  neck 
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and  neck  oominp  to  Iho  well-known  Alps, 
the  seventeenth  hole.  Here  Tait,  coming 
up  to  the  green,  found  that  he  had  played 
his  second  shot  into  a  bunker  full  of  water, 
guarding  the  green.  Without  wasting 
time  in  crying  his  ill  luck  the  lion-hearted 
Tait  waded  in  grimly  and  played  as  fine  a 
shot  as  if  he  had  had  the  most  pei'fect  of 
lies,  winning  the  (championship. 

And  out  of  his  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation, Jerome  Travers  has  drawn  up  a 
Pentalog  of  Steady  Golf,  which  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Practise  concentration — keeping  your 
mind  on  the  ball  as  well  as  your  eye. 

2.  Make  up  your  mind  to  accept  a  bad 
lie  or  some  bad  luck  as  part  of  the  game  and 
to  be  expected. 

3.  Play  each  shot  as  it  comes,  without 
regret  over  past  mistakes  or  worry  over 
future  troubles. 

4.  Practise  the  short  game,  shots  around 
the  green,  at  every  possible  chance.  It  is 
here  that  scores  are  reduced. 

5.  Practise  Avith  the  brain,  as  Avell  as 
Avith  the  arms  and  legs.  Culti\'ate  brain 
control  over  muscle. 


THE  BUSY  MARINES— When  Uncle 
Sam  has  a  grievance  nowadays  he  "tells 
it  to  the  marines."  These  servants  of  the 
Republic  are  the  first  to  go  Avhen  trouble 
looms,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  dispatch 
of  several  hundred  of  them  to  Guyamas, 
to  protect  American  settlers  in  Mexico 
threatened  by  the  Yaqui  Indians.  Says 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette- Times: 

"Tell  it  to  the  marines"  is  an  old-time 
catch-phrase  indicative  of  the  public's  atti- 
tude toward  a  department  of  the  nation's 
fighting  machine  before  it  had  learned  to 
appreciate  the  brave  fellows'  efficiency 
and  devotion  to  duty.  In  recent  years  the 
people  have  learned  something  about  the 
marines,  and  they  know  now  that  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  num- 
ber no  more  admirable  members  than  these 
"Johnnies  on  the  spot,"  Avho  are  ready 
Avhenever  there  is  dangerous,  difficult  Avork 
to  be  done  in  a  hm-ry;  for  the  "soldiers 
of  the  sea"  have  made  a  splendid  record 
for  themseh^es. 

A  recruiting-officer  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  marines  are  getting  a 
much  finer  class  of  material  than  Avas  once 
the  case.  Ambitious  young  felloAvs  realize 
that  nowadays  they  can  get  some  action 
by  enlisting  in  the  marines.  They  are 
likely, to  be  called  upon  at  short  notice  for 
service  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world. 
Troublesome  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us 
may  necessitate  at  any  time  a  hurry  alarm, 
and  so  those  who  in  other  days  might  have 
joined  the  navy  as  sailors  or  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  regular  army  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
combination  of  life  afloat  and  ashore. 
Besides  the  chance  to  rise  in  the  service, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  training  and 
discipline  and  a  broader  outlook  on  affairs 
that  will  prove  helpful  in  civilian  careers 
should  they  weary  of  the  warrior's  routine. 
To-day  "Tell  it  to  the  marines"  means  tell 
them  to  get  busy  on  a  man's-size  job 
that  calls  for  courage  and  strength  and  a 
determination  to  see  the  thing  through  to 
a  finish. 


[sf  Have 


hampion 

TOLEDO  MADl  FOR  THt  WHOU.  WORLDS  TRADC' 


Deppndabfe 
SpaA 


^liability 


'w*  ' 


You  need  your  motor's  last 
ounce  of  power  to  carry  you  over  the 
crest  of  that  steep  hill. 

Against  maximum  resistance,  you 
match  your  maximum  power. 

Your  Spark  Plugs  must  stand  the 
terrific  force  of  those  "hill-crest"  ex- 
plosions in  your  cylinders. 
g|  tm  Even  the  porcelain  insulation 
H  Hj  must  take  that  punishment  without 
^^^^^■1  "cracking". 
"'L.-JH.*       j^  ^^jj — ^///6'j'';r  Champions. 

Champion  endurance — reliability — dependability  is  de- 
veloped by  repeated  testing  under  just  such  strains,  in  the 
motors  they  are  built  to  serve. 

75' 0  of  all  American  made  gasoline  motors  for  every 
purpose  are  equipped  when  new  with  Champion  Spark  I*lugs. 

Insist  on  Champions  when  you  replace  your  plugs. 

Get  them  of  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

The  Champion  Guarantee — complete  satisfaction  to  the  user, 
free  repair,  replacement  or  money  back. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  204  Avondale  Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


CH\M1>I0N 


Champion 
Regular 
Js,  $1.00 

All  Maxwell 
cars  are  equipped 
at  the  factory 
with  this  plug. 


Champion 
Heavy-Duty 
i.j  inch,  $1.00 

All  Studcbaker 
cars  arc  ctjuipped 
at  the  factory 
with  this  plug. 


Big  oppoTlu- 
nity  foT  agents 
to  make  $f,  000 
and  more  a 
year  represent- 
ing us.  Write 
us  about  it. 


In  July,  a  little  food, 
a  little  water,  and  a  lit- 
tle loving  care,  insure  a 
beautiful  lawn  and 
flowers.  Top  dress  your 
lawn  with  Radium  Plant 
Food,  dig  it  in  around 
your  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery— they  will  respond 
with  spring  vigor. 
Plants  are  living  things 
and  need  food  while 
growing. 


RADIUM 


^RA, 


.^■ 


Fertilizer  (PiantFood) 

Contains  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  radium.  One  pound  will  fertilize  50  sq.  ft., 
or  a  plot  10x5  ft.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  prepaid 
"East  of  Mississippi  River  (West,  add  5c  lb.) 
as  follows: 

12  ox.  can,  $   .25  2  lb.  can,  $.   50 

5  lb.  can,     1.00         10  lb.  can,     1.75 
25  lb.  can,  $3.75 
Our  famous  booklet.    "Radium  Makes  Things 
Crow,"  free  for  the  asking. 

RADIUM  FERTILIZER  CO. 

207  Vanadium  Bldg.         PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WHY  REPLACE 
ROTTEN  WOOD 
WITH  WOOD 
THAT  WILL  ROT? 

When  you  repair  the  roof,  the  porch, 
the  barn,  the  fence,  or  anything  else, 

WHY,  OH,  WHY 

DON'T  YOU  INSIST  ON 


^R€SS 


•THE   Wbob^^TERNAL" 

C^rRL:,--S  Defies  All  Re:  I.M  1  i  ENCES. 
Get  your  CYPRESS  {"and  no  substilutesl") 
from  your  nearest  Lumber  Dealer. 
Write  our  "All-Round  Helps  Dept."  TODAY. 
Tell  us  your  plans  —  and  needs  —  and  we'll  send  you 
at  once  the  Volume  of  Cypress  Pocket  Library 
that  fits  your  case.    (Fa.'!  ./ V.\lU-\ble  Poi  ntkrs.) 

SO.  CYPRESS  MFRS.  ASSN 

1223  Hibcrnia  Bank  Bldg.  1223  Heard  Nat'l  Bank  Bids. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them  Safe. 
and  more  interest  than  the 
37'  or  4%  savmgs  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

WfiiTtfOBNEWllST  No.  574  AND fRE!  BOOKLET. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  COA""^) 

Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A. 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 

iiK'iit   |i:iyiiit>  ."{'j'r   every  fix  months,  write  us 

%for  further  i)artifular>. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservativel.v  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
_.  ^v»  y^  604    CONCORD 

■^     -^  OREGON 


Capital*  Surplus 

$125,000  00 


Selected  Farm  Mortgages 

'THE  Farm  Mort^agres  we  have  for  sale 
-*■  have  been  purchased  with  our  own  funds 
in  carefully  selected  localities  where  soil 
end  othpr  conditions  are  favorable  to  suc- 
cessfut  farming.  We  use  every  precaution 
possible  to  see  that  our  loans  are  absolutely 
safe  before  recommending  them  to  invest- 
ors. Mortgage  Booklet  irxth  refrrencenand 
List  of  Loans  furnished  upon  request. 

MARK  E.  Wn.SON,  President 

TLe  Central  Mortgage  Company 
324SecDrity  BIdg.,  MiDneapolis,  Miim. 


OKLAHOMA  and  KANSAS   FARMS 


Belter  sc<uril>  docs  not  exist     33  jcarf."  cxper- 
ifnce  m  writing  farm  loans.     Never  h*(l  a  (ore- 
losure  in  Oklahoma     We  get  )ou6pcrcent  on  at 
olutely  *3fe  first   morti^ages       \\'rile  today   for 
references    full  details  and  list  number  24 


FIRST 

'   MORT- 
.  CAGE 
-LOAN 


P.  H.  ALBRIGHT  &  CO.,  Newkirk,  Okls. 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTEAGES 


Thedcniandin  unsettled  times  foi  g' t>d  fiist 

mortgages  indicates  their  unusual  stability. 

r     Fii^t  mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value— they  arr 

_     usually  on  property  worth  three  times  the  munny 

•    loaned.     We  have   kanedover  $1,000,000  and  net  a 

single  rent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 

«ale  made.     Write  for  booklet  describing  methods,  and 

-tof  loans  fr^m  ?30<1  to  ?10  000 

AURELIL'S-SWANSON  CO. 
Lgl  Sla>p  >ailonal  Rank  llnilding.  Oklahopiafity.  Okla. 


t 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping;,  if  you  wear  a 
R.  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off.  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.  Postpaid  for  25  cts.  5  for  Si. 00. 

NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Key  To  Success 


Prof. 
Henry 
Cickson, 
Principal 


stpiriiii 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember,  i  can 
makeyour  mindaninfallibledassified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
t-eloct  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  hash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
velopinff  memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Interesting 
Memory  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain FREE  copy  of  ray  book  "How 
to  Siicak  in  Public." 


Dickton  School  of  Memorr,  754  Hearst  Baildins,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  advertising  columns  of  The  Digest 
now  gi\e  the  in\estor  news  of  iinest- 
ment  offerings  almost  as  quickly  as  the 
daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to 
schedule  copy  for  the.se  iiases  and  to  reach  quickly 
the  investing  public  throuKhout  the  country.  Many 
attractive  bond  issues  arc  decided  upon  atid  sold 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  so  that  this  scr\icc  fills 
a  real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscribers 
seeking  advice  or  enlightenment  on  in- 
vestments to  write  to  any  of  the  bank- 
ers represented  in  our  columns. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain  spe- 
cial bureaus  of  information  and  advice 
for  prospective  investors.  A  small 
investor  v^rill  receive  exactly  the  same 
service  as  a  large  investor. 

TheljteraryDigest 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AMERICAN  SECURITIES  OWNED 
IN  EUROPE 

ATTEMPTS  have  been  made  from 
lime  to  time  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  American  securities  owned  in  Europe. 
They  have  Aaried  widely  and.  in  the  main, 
have  been  the  results  of  somewhat  oflfhand 
opinions  not  based  on  statistical  records. 
Since  the  war  began,  however,  and  with  it 
a  prospect  of  considerable  sales  of  these 
stocks  by  European  holders,  much  new 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  subject. 
L.  V.  Loree.  President  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad,  undertook  quite  recently 
an  inquiry  by  means  of  letters  addrest 
to  the  railroads  themselves  in  Avhich  he 
requested  rephes  to  certain  definite  in- 
quiries. RepUes  were  received  from  VM 
companies,  of  which  about  1(K)  furnished 
statements  and  37  said  none  of  their 
securities  was  OA\Tied  abroad.  Inter- 
national bankers  showed  interest  in  the 
tabular  statement  Mr.  Loree  was  able  to 
jnit  forth  as  a  result  of  the  information  he 
thus  acquired.  The  statement  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  most  former 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  our  securities 
owned  in  Europe  have  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. 

One  of  the  highest  estimates  was  made 
by  Sir  George  Paish  about  two  years  ago. 
when  he  placed  the  value  of  these  securi- 
ties, on  a  par  basis,  at  SS.OOO.OOO.Onn. 
Mr.  Loree's  compilation,  which  was  made 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  shows 
that  the  total  of  such  securities  owned  in 
Europe  amounted  to  only  S3.000.000.000  of 
par  value,  and  if  this  sum  were  reduced  to 
dollars,  instead  of  being  based  on  the  par 
value,  the  total,  it  is  believed,  would 
amount  to  not  more  than  82,400,000,000. 
That  sum  includes  railroad  stocks  and 
bond?,  all  kinds  of  notes,  all  classes  of 
industrial  securities,  and  the  bonds  of 
governments  and  municipalities.  Mr. 
Loree  had  no  figures  as  to  the  amount  of 
sales  that  had  taken  place  since  his  com- 
pilation was  made.  In  Wall  Street,  how- 
ever, it  was  estimated  that,  including  the 
liquidation  by  German  holders  which  set  in 
several  months  before  Avar  actually  began. 
Europe  already  has  sold  not  less  than 
8500.000,000  of  its  American  securities. 
These  facts  are  interpreted  as  jiroof  that 
the  mass  of  our  securities  held  abroad  do 
not  constitute  a  menace  to  the  American 
market.  It  is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  these 
Avill  remain  in  the  hands  of  foreign  in- 
Acstors  in  spite  of  the  Avar,  since  all  strong 
in\estors  AA'ill  keep  them  for  the  incomes 
they  produce.  !MoreoAer,  it  Avas  generally 
believed  that  this  country  Avould  be  quite 
capable  of  taking  up  all  the  securities 
now  owned  abroad,  provided  their  owners 
should  conclude  to  sell  them.  Following 
are  items  from  a  summary  of  Mr.  Loree's 
statement  printed  in  the  Ngav  York 
Evening  Post: 

"Foreign  holdings  of  industrial  bonds 
and  stocks  and  Government  and  municipal 
securities  are  estimated  at  S400.(^X),(XX),  or 
only  one-fifth  of  the  foreign  holdings  of  our 
railwav  securities.  The  foregoing  totals, 
the  8'i,069,948,(K)()  and  the  8400,000,000. 
make  82,400,000.000,  the  accepted  market 
Aaliie  of  all  of  oiu"  securities  held  abroad 
before    the    outbreak    of    the    A\'ar.     The 


figures  giA-en  to  Mr.  Loree  by  the  railroads 
foot  up  as  follows: 

Security  Grand  Total 

Fir^f  preferred  stock $161,280,900.00 

Second  preferred  stock 99,900.00 

Common  stock 633,802,162.00 

Notes 61,375,640.16 

Receivers'  certificates '.   998,000  00 

Collateral  trust  bouds .  227,610,41.5  26 

Equipment  bonds ..  17,364,289  00 

Car  trusts S08.000  00 

Debenture  bonds 204,005,310  00 

Mortgage  bonds 1,269,086,726.00 


Total :.'... ...';". ..'... $2,576,431,342.42 

"As  yet  no  figures  haA'e  been  compiled 
for  the  industrial  companies.  From  in- 
formation aAailable,  howcA-er,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  foreign  holdings  of  our 
industrial  stocks  were  only  one-fifth  of  their 
holdings  of  our  raihvay  securities." 

In  comments  on  this  shoA\nng,  a  A\Titer 
in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist  remarked 
that  "we  seem  nearer  to  attaining  our 
financial  independence  than  any  of  us  knew 
before  the  compilation  of  these  figures, 
Avhich  for  the  first  time  giA-e  actual,  CAen 
tho  incomplete,  data."  The  Avriter  added 
that  the  publication  of  the.se  data  was  "in- 
cidentally one  of  the  by-products  of  the 
income  tax,  for  AAdthout  the  information 
concerning  OAvnership  supplied  by  the 
income-tax  certificates  filed  Anth  the  cor- 
porations it  Avould  not  haAc  been  possi- 
ble in  most  in.stances  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  foreign  holdings  of 
railroad  obligations." 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS  SHOWING  SOME 
GAINS 

Distinct  encouragement  Avas  deriAed 
by  the  railroads  from  trunk-hne  reports 
of  earnings  for  April,  Avhich  Avere  regarded 
not  only  as  reassuring,  but  as  encour- 
aging. This  Avas  especiallj'  true  of  the 
two  most  important  lines — the  NeAV  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  for- 
mer made  a  gain  of  $875,000  for  the  month 
in  gross,  Avhich  compares  Avith  a  shrinkage 
of  81,273.000  for  March.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania showed  a  loss,  but  it  A\'as  only  in- 
significant in  gross.  FolloA\nng  are  figures 
for  the  tAvo  systems  in  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  year: 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Gross  earnings: 

.\pril $23,144,770  Inc  $874,789 

March 22,534,879  Dec.  1,273,830 

Fcbniary 19,687,608  Inc.  266,546 

Januarj- 21,211,208  Dec.  325,859 

Four  months $86,578,465  Dec.  $458,356 

Net  after  taxes: 

..\pril   6,008,577  Inc.  2,590,014 

March 4,579,780  Inc.  386,485 

Fcbniarj- 2.462,898  Inc.  1,707,687 

January 3,085,251  Inc.  1,524,157 

Four  months $16,136,506    Inc.  $6,218,399 

Peiwbvlvanu  Lines 
Gross  earnings: 

\pril $28,273,745  Dec.  S340,738 

March   27,132,092  Dec.  2,479,222 

Februarj' 23,419,429  Dec.  920,978 

January 24,823,445  Dec.  2,795,785 

Four  months $103,648,711  Dec.  $6,536,724 

Net  after  ta.xes: 

\pril  .5,661,214     Inc.     478,933 

March  4,128,884    Dec.     123,098 

Fcbniary     1,826,859     Inc.     983,338 

January 1,909,785    Dec.  1,057,256 

Four  months $1.3.526,742    Inc.    $282,566 

FOR  m  MEN  ^    OF  BRAINS 

t(«AR,5 

MAD&  At   KEY   WEST>- 
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The  Best  Tobacco  Made 


Emphatic  Statement  by  an  Eminent 

Authority — Pipe-smokers,  Read 

what  John  G.  Capers 

Has  to  Say 


Don't  quar- 
rel with  your 
pipe  and  don't 
quarrel  with 
your  tongue. 
Take  your  to- 
bacco troubles 
to  good  old 
Tuxedo ! 


JOHN  G.  CAPERS 

Prominent   Washington  Attorney,   formerly 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


"When  I  was    Commissioner  of   Internal  Your  pipe' 11 

Revenue  under  Presidents  Roosevelt's  and  Ta  ft' s  be  sweet  and 

Administrations,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  your  tongue' 11  be  sound  if  you  smoke  Tuxedo. 

tobacco.     In  the  collection  of  millions  of  dollars  Tuxedo  can't  bite  or  blister.    That's  all  taken  out 

of  tax  I  came  intimately  into  contact  with  the  by  the  famous   "Tuxedo  Process" — ^the  original 

whole  business.     Tuxedo  I  consider  the  best  to~  process  which  the  other  brands  like  so  well  that 


bacco  made.  I  smoke  it  myself  and  find  it  sooth- 
ing and  restful,  mild,  fragrant  and  non-irri- 
tating to  the  throat. 


j> 


Mr.  Smoker, 
that's  evidence 
straight  from  an  au- 
thority that  Tuxedo 
is  the  top-notch 
smoke  of  them  all. 
The  tobacco  that  a 
famous  Internal 
Revenue  Commis- 
sioner chooses  for  his  own  smoke  because  he  con- 
siders it  the  best  tobacco  made. 


they  try  to  imitate  it. 

And  you'll  find  the  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner   absolutely 
right  as  to  Tux- 
edo's quality. 


The.  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Try  Tuxedo  for 
a  week,  and  you'll 
know  why  Mr. 
Capers  and  thou- 
And  remember  this,  men:  —  that's  picking  sands  of  other  dis- 
Tuxedo  from  a  mighty  big  tield;  for  between  you  tinguished  smok- 
and  us  and  the  account  sheet,  the  Government  ers  say  that  it  is 
collects  $100,000,000  a  year  in  revenues  from  "the  best  tobacco 
tobaccos.  made." 


Mr.  Capers  is  now  a  prominent  and  successful 
practising  lawyer  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  we 
are  glad  to  include  his  name  in  Tuxedo's  great 
list  of  friends.  It's  the  same  old  story  everywhere 
Tuxedo  is  tried :   Quality  tells. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

r*  Famous  green  tin  with  gold     1  /\^_ 

rjP        lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket     \^  V C 


Convenient,    glassine   wrapped 
moisture-proof  pouch   . 


In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Qlass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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Get  out  of 

the  buzz  class  in 

writing  your  letters ! 

That's  the  class  you  are  in  if  you  still  have 
your  letters  written  twice — once  in  shorthand 
and  once  on  the  tj'pewriter. 

You  buzz  the  buzzer  and  wait.  You  feel  great 
— you  are  going  to  turn  out  a  day's  mail  full  of 
■■punch."  So  you  press  the  button — and  wait. 
Then  yoi..-  stenographer  comes  in.  Maybe. 
Provided  she  is  at  her  desk,  or  where  she  can 
be  reached,  and  provided  she  is  not  already 
taking  dictation  from  someone  else.  But  ad- 
rait  she  does  come  in  prompth'.     All  right. 

Off  to  a  good  start.  Just  a  minute,  you're 
going  too  fast.  Well,  you  want  to  go  fast, 
that's  the  way  you  think.  Or,  the  stenog- 
rapher didn't  catch  '"that  last  sentence."  You 
repeat — and  before  long  you  are  repeating 
again,  or  slowing  up.  You  begin  to  lose  your 
snap.  Your  ideas  begin  to  jumble,  bec-ause 
you  are  interrupted  so  much  and  so  often. 
And  your  dic-tation  isn't  like  what  you  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  at  all. 

Thousands  of  other  alert,  keen  business  men 
have  gotten  by  that  sort  of  thing.  Now  they 
dictate  as  fast  as  they  want,  as  much  as  they 
feel  like,  and  just  when  they  want  to.  They 
dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up 
the  Dictaphone.  Arrange  for  a  dem- 
onstration in  your  own  office  on 
your  own  work.  If  you  don't  find 
that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

TME  h\CTAFf\\7NZ 


RlClSKRiu 


Suite  1 707  A,Woolworth  Bldg. 
New  York 

Stores  in   the  principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

"How  One  Man  Saved  Money,"  a 
book  we  should  like  to  send  yon 


This Mtcrlisemml  tt3s  djclated  lo  the  Dictaphone 


A  QUIVER  OF  ARROWS 

By  David  .lames  Burrell.  D.D..  I.L.D. 
Digests  of  his  sermons,  Si. 20 

FUNK  Sl  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


PiMPipi 

ALWAYS       F  RE  SH 
PUR E -  S WJECl^SWttOLtSOM E- 


.I  Wiv.  ■.x-..'f.'.^<y-:y.^.-.\v.'3^-.W.  :Tv»;yrfx;t; 


^You  Can  Now  Learn  to 

^  Speak 
in  Public 


Ee  the  m:in  who  moveg  tho  crowd  from 

lauirhti.-r  to  tL-arsund  from  te;ir3  to  Liutrhtt  r. 

,  I>ominate  >oi;r  iiudit-ncu  w  ith  the- brilliance  of  juur 

diction.  Lajut;!  athunietobe  acunviDcinff  ypc-al.ti. 

Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day 

That's  all  the  lirnc  >ou  need.  A  rtniai  kably  brief  and  Bcientilic 
course  uf  training.  Many  of  tne  moat  brilliaot  oiatora  tho 
world  has  ever  kuowo  were  trained  at  borne. 
lA/rif  A  TavIou  Send  your  B:imp  and  nddreaa  on  a  letter  or  a 
llllie  lUUdy  puat  card  for  lull  DiirULui.irs.  No  oblii:ation3. 
PjiMir  ^nvaliino  Honl  American  Correspondence  School  of 
rUDUC  OpeaKing   Uepi.   I^iw.  Il-aa;  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chioto 


Some  interesting  comments  are  made  on 
these  figures  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"Alost  of  the  gain  in  gross  recorded  for 
the  Central  Lines  was  made  bj'  the  New 
York  Central  itself,  Avhieh,  it  must  be 
remembered,  now  includes  the  entire  main 
line  to  Chicago.  Even  east  of  Buffalo  the 
Central  traverses  a  territory  of  more 
varied  manufacture  and  other  industries 
than  does  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  -Cvhich 
apparently  accounts  for  the  difference  in 
earnings  at  this  time.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Central's  figures  is  that  the 
gain  in  net  is  twice  the  gain  in  gross,  in 
actual  amount.  The  Central's  mainte- 
nance program  for  the  present  is  doubtless 
somewhat  more  rigid  than  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's, but  consolidation  of  the  Central, 
Lake  Shore,  and  other  lines  has  also  per- 
mitted a  considerable  saving.  In  inter- 
line accounting  alone  the  unification  of 
these  lines  permitted  a  large  reduction  of 
forces. 

"Boston  &  Albany,  Big  Four,  and  Kickel 
Plate  all  made  gains  in  net  much  larger 
proportionately  than  in  gi'oss.  Pittsburg 
&  Lake  Erie  turned  a  gross  decrease  into  a 
substantial  net  increase,  and  even  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  makes  a  fairly  good  show- 
ing— the  first  in  a  long  time. 

'■It  is  worth  noting  that  Pennsylvania's 
entire  loss  in  gross  business  took  place  on 
the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  where  most  of 
the  mining  and  iron  and  steel  operations 
are  located.  On  the  western  lines,  which 
depend  upon  more  varied  manufacturing 
as  well  as  agricultural  production,  earnings 
were  just  over  those  of  a  year  ago.  Simi- 
larly, in  net  earnings  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  east  were  behind  last  year,  but  the 
lines  west  were  more  than  GO  per  cent, 
ahead  of  April,  1914,  and  the  best  in  four 
years. 

"These  lines  west  were  affected  some- 
what by  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
strike  in  the  Ohio  coal-fields,  still  more  by 
the  application  of  higher  rates  which  be- 
came generally  effective  earlier  in  C.  F.  A. 
than  in  trunk-line  territory.  Also,  traffic 
men  say  that  'war  business'  has  thus  far 
originated  more  traffic;  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  than  in  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board tier. 

"Pennsylvania's  largest  saving  was  in 
transportation  e.xpenses  again,  meaning  re- 
duced train-movement.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Company,  and 
Panhandle,  together,  show  a  decrease  of 
.?351,0()0  in  gross  earnings,  an  increase  of 
$54,000  in  maintenance,  and  a  reduction 
of  §818,670  in  transportation  e.xpenses  for 
the  month." 

Later  in  the  month,  after  returns  had 
come  in  from  other  roads,  the  showing 
was  still  more  favorable.  The  decrease  in 
gross  for  all  the  roads  heard  from  "got 
down  to  a  lower  jx-rcentage  than  for  any 
other  month  in  almost  a  year" — except 
February,  when  severe  weather-conditions 
last  year  made  a  comparison  misleading. 
It  appeared  further  that  reports  for  May, 
in  so  far  as  they  had  been  received,  made  a 
still  better  showing  as  to  gross.  Following 
are  comments  on  the  subject: 

■"In  .\]jril,  the  larger  roads  lost  but 
.S4, 400,000  in  gross  earnings  as  against  last 
year,  while  net  earnings  before  paying 
taxes  increased  §7,100,000.  Correspond- 
ing losses  were,  in  round  figures,  .'5ir),000,- 
000  in  March  and  .'?17,00(),()00  in  January. 
Ciianges  in  gross  and  net  operating  re\e- 
nues  for  several  months  iiast,  exprest  in 
jx-rcentages,  have  been  as  follows: 

Grom  \et 

April Dec.     2.1'i  Inc.  12.9';, 

Manh Dec.    65  Dec.    0.3 

February Dec.     1  U  Inc.  31.4 

January Dec.    7.3  Dec.     1.4 

DeceniW Dec.  10  .5  Dec.  10.9 

Nuvember Dec.  12  4  Dec.  12.1 

"In    the    four    months    subsequent    to 


Books  for  NATURE  Students 
and  Lovers  of  the 

GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Baby  Birds  at  Home.  By  Richard  Kearton,  F. 
Z.S.  Beautiful  plates  and  colored  pictures  from 
direct  photographs;  and  interesting  text  con- 
cerning the  family  life  and  habits  of  the  birds. 
Octavo,  cloth.  Si. 25  net;  postpaid  J1.38. 

The  Wood  Folk  at  Home.  By  May  BjTon.  A 
delightful  narrative  of  the  busy  hand-to-mouth 
existence  of  various  folk  in  fur  and  feather. 
i2mo.  cloth.  6  illustrations  in  color,  and  vari- 
ous other  cuts.     50c  net;  postpaid  55c. 

The  Bird  Folk  at  Home.  By  Hay  B\Ton.  In- 
timate and  interesting  details  of  bird-habit 
and  bird-abode.  Illustrated  with  color  plates, 
and  black-and-white  cuts.  Cloth,  50c;  post- 
paid 55c. 

Spiderland.  By  R.  A.  Ellis.  A  fine  big  cloth 
book  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to  nature 
students.  Numerous  illustrations.  Cloth,  Ji. 25; 
postpaid  Si. 36. 

Insect  Workers.  By  William  J.  Cla.xton.  Of 
great  value  to  teachers  and  others.  Shows  the 
various  insects  at  work  and  explains  their  won- 
drous methods  and  skill.  Eight  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  black-and-white.  Cloth,  see;  post- 
paid 55c. 

A  Manual  of  American  and  European  But- 
terflies and  Moths.  Reproduced  in  natural 
colors  with  their  common  and  scientific  names. 
Prepared  under  supervision  of  William  Beuten- 
muller.     Cloth,  2sc  net;  postpaid  27c. 

A  Manual  of  Common  American  and  Euro- 
pean Insects.  (Companion  volume  to  above.) 
25c  net;  postpaid  27c. 

Marvels  of  Fish  Life.  By  Dr.  Francis  W.  Ward, 
I'.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S.  With  more  than  100  photo- 
graphs of  fish  taken  under  whtcr  in  their  natural 
surroundings,  by  the  ingenious  devices  of  the 
author.    Cloth,  S2.00  net;  postpaid  52.13. 

The  Nature  Book.  A  popular  description,  by 
pen  and  camera,  of  the  delights  and  beauties  of 
the  open  air.  Color  plates  and  photographs. 
Two  octavo  cloth  volumes.  Each  vol.  S5.00 
net;  postpaid  S5.38. 

Life  Histories  of  Familiar  Plants.  By  John  J. 
Ward.  The  why  and  wherefore  of  details  in 
plant  life.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Cloth, 
51.25  net;  postpaid  5i.35- 

Cassell's  Natural  History  for  Young  People. 

By  A.  E.  Bonser.  Reliable  natural  history, 
non-technical  in  language.  Octavo,  cloth. 
.Mniost  300  pages,  with  100  full-page  illustra- 
tions.   52.00  not;  postpaid  5218. 

How  to  Know  the  Trees.  By  Henry  Irving. 
How  to  distinguish  one  kind  from  another  at 
any  season, with  explanations  of  their  individual 
character  and  habits.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Si. 25 
net;  postpaid  5 1.35. 

Trees  and  How  They  Grow.  By  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall  and  U.  Essenhigh  Corke.  One  of  the 
most  sumptuous  popular  books  on  trees  that 
has  ever  been  published.  Illustrated  with 
186  photographs  and  i;  autochromes.  l2mo, 
cloth,  52.00  net;  postpaid  52.15. 

Wonders  of  Plant  Life.  By  S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
Invaluable  to  students  and  teachers  of  nature 
study,  and  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  every- 
day reader.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  and 
haif-tones.  Large  umo,  cloth,  5 1.25  net; 
postpaid  S1.37. 

Kearton's  Nature  Pictures.  By  Richard  and 
Cherry  Kearton.  The  incomparable  work  of 
outdoor  life  in  illustration.  Two  vols.,  cloth. 
24  color  plates,  72  photogravures,  hundreds  of 
half-tones,  etc.  Per  set,  5 10.00  net;  carriage 
extra. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog.  Describins  many  other 

Books  vn  Hardening,  Outdoor  Life, 

Xalure  Study,  etc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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January  1,  these  roads  lost  flose  to  $40,- 
000,000,  or  4.4  per  cent,  in  gross  earnings, 
and  gained  $20,000,000,  or  9.1  per  cent.,  in 
net.  Following  its  established  policy  of 
changing  its  form  and  basis  of  publishing 
railroad  returns  as  frequently  as  possible, 
and  so  rendering  it  difficult  to  discover  what 
is  going  on  with  the  railroads,  the  statistical 
division  of  the  Commerce  Commission  has 
abandoned  its  former  custom  of  reporting 
the  details  of  operating  expense  for  all 
roads  in  comparative  form.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  much  of  the  saving 
of  $60,000,000  in  operating  expenses  in 
these  four  months  was  due  to  the  easier 
weather-conditions  this  past  winter  and 
absence  of  floods  this  spring.  Further- 
more, the  curtailment  of  train  service  still 
in  effect  was  only  beginning  in  April,  1914. 

"A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  April 
returns  is  the  fact  that  the  eastern  district, 
which  does  not  far  from  half  of  the  railroad 
business  of  the  country,  exhibits  a  slight 
gain  over  last  year  in  gross.  The  southern 
and  western  districts  are  behind  last  year. 
But  the  south  was  only  about  6  per  cent. 
behind  in  April,  as  compared  with  15  to 
20  per  cent,  immediately  after  the  cessation 
of  cotton-exports  early  in  the  war,  and  the 
break  in  the  price  of  that  staple.  Western 
railroads  were  off  about  5  per  cent,  in  traffic 
in  April. 

"In  both  these  districts  net  revenues 
were  even  with  or  slightly  better  than  a 
year  ago." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Battle  Smokes. — Berlin,  we  understand, 
uses  ready-made  cigansts,  l)ut  Vienna  rolls. 
— Columbia  Htate. 

Wise  Infant. — Knicker — "  Whom  does 
the  baby  look  like?  " 

BocKER — "  He  is  neutral." — New  York- 
Times. 


A  Long  Drink. — Extract  from  a  senti- 
mental letter:'  "  Last  night  I  sat  in  a 
gondola  on  Venice's  Grand  Canal,  drinking 
it  all  in,  and  life  never  seemed  so  full 
before." — Scraps. 


;  British  Gaiety. — "  '  During  the  raid, 
Southend,'  said  one  eye-witness,  '  looked 
more  or  less  as  it  does  in  holiday-times. 
The  people  were  out,  many  of  them  in  their 
night-attire  with  an  overcoat  hastily  put 
on.'  " — London  Morning  Post. 


Nom  de  Guerre. — Sympathetic  Stran- 
ger (after  neighboring  lady's  repeated 
calls  of  "  John  !  John  !  John  !  ")— "  John 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  obedient  little 
dog." 

Lady — "  Well,  you  see,  his  name  isn't 
John;    (faintly)  it's  really  Fritz." — Punch. 


A  Gloomy  Outlook. — Small  .Johnny  was 
wriggling  and  twisting  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  put  his  arms  through  the  sleeves  of  an 
undergarment  and  then  get  it  over  his  head. 
After  several  futile  attempts  he  called  out 
to  his  mother: 

"  Say,  mama,  when  I  get  to  be  an  angel, 
and  have  wings,  I  don't  see  how  I'll  ever 
get  my  shirt  on!" — New  York  Times. 


Savage  Hunger. — Mary  and  Tommy  had 
been  to  hear  a  missionary  talk  at  Sunday- 
school. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  about  the  poor  heathen?" 
father  inquired  at  the  dinner-table, 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mary.  "  He  said 
that  they  were  often  hungry,  and  when 
they  beat  on  their  tum-tums  it  could  be 

3ard  for  miles." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Make  the  Calculating  Machine 
You  Bijy  DoThi 
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Write  at  Once 

for  information  or  demonstration 
and  let  the  Monroe  prove /or  itself 
that  it  is  the  simplest  and  fastest  machine 
made  for  all-around  multiplication,  divi- 
sion, subtraction  or  addition. 

The  problem  illustrated,  though  requiring  the 
use  of  65  figures  when  done  with  a  pencil,  is 
solved  on  the  Monroe  In  5  to  8  seconds.  We 
do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  solve  such  a 
problem  by  any  other  method,  in  eo  short  a  time. 

Let  us  show  you,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
how  this  and  other  problems  much  more  com- 
plicated are  solved  by  the  Monroe  method,  the 
most  rapid,  accurate  and  efficient  method  known. 

Anyone  in  your  office  can  use  the  Monroe 

no  trained  operator  necessary.  High  speed  in 
remarkably  short  time — and  work  always  ac- 
curate. Machine  checks  itself.  Every  operation 
is  DIRECT;  handles  small  work  as  well  as 
large.    Instantly  adapted  to  any  business. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government  — Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Customi  House, 
Army  &  Navy  and  other  departments ; 
also  by  representative  concerns 
of  international  reputation. 

Write  for  many  other  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  Monroe. 

Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,     New  York 

Offices  In  principal  cilles 
Made  in  Oar  Own  Plant,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Vrob/em 


2/B7S pouncfs  at 
^7.65'/zper/ongt^n. 

Jlnd  numher  of  tons 

anc/  to^a/  cosH' 

SoluHon 


ZIS75'rZZ¥0^9.8/tons  I 
9.8/xZ655'=^7S,095  I 

T^eoaires  buf  six  f urns  | 
of  the  crank.  Solved  \ 
in  /ess  fhan  S  Seconds. 


MONROE 

Calculating 
Machine 


Occupies  less 
than  a  square 
foot  of  space 


itim 


Danger  Signs  in  Trees! 
Heed  Them 

A  little  decayed  spot  on  your  tooth — what 
do  you  do?    A  knock  in  your  automobile 
engine — what  is  your  first  thought?  Largj 
or' small,  the  weak  and  decayed  places  in 
your  trees  should  be  treated  by   real   Tree 
Surgery  before  it  is  too  late. 
Real  Tree  Surgery  is  Davey  Tree  Surgery.    It  is  me- 
chanically perfect  and  scientiHcal'y  accurate.    It  saves 
trees.    Real  Tree  Surgery  is  available  only  through 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

In  order  to  safeguard  yourself  and  your  trees  and  get  service 
of  permanent  value,  come  direct  to  headquarters.    If  you  ilont 
care  to  experiment,   if  you  wish  to  avoid  mal-practitioners  and 
iriesix)nsibles,  if  you  want  to  save  your  trees 
— there  is  one  safe  place  to  go — Davey. 

Write  today  for  free  examination  of  your  trees. 
I, earn  their  condition  and  needs  from  an  expert 
source  without  obUgation.  Ask  for  literature  iUiis- 
trating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

445  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

(Operaliitg  the  Davey  Insiilute  of  Tree  Surgery) 

Branches  in  Prhnipal  Cilies.   A(.\reJiled 

Represeiilalnes  Everywhere. 


Have  jour  trees  examined  HOW! 
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'^^  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

As  GOOD  As  Ever-At  a  BETTER  Price 


No  changes  in  the  construction, 
workmanship  or  finish. 

Capacity  20,000  letters  or  equiv- 
alent of  Catalo;^3,  Tariffs,  etc.  Filed 
on  edge,  classified  between  guide 
cards  for  quick  and  easy  finding. 

Drawers  are  dust-tight  and  roll 
on  Roller  Bearings.  Self -locking  fol- 
low blocks  hold  contents  vertically. 

Each  frame  joint  in- 
terlocked, glued  and 
screwed  together.  Al- 
most wear-proof.  \Va3 
$13.25.*  .  .  . 
Three  drawers.  $10.00; 
two  drawers,  $7.75;  see 
note.  Handsomely  finished. 
Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered. 
Birch  Mahogany  slightly  higher. 
M^ip  Freight  paidonordersof  SlO 
nUlC  or  more  to  railway  stations 
in  Eastern  and  Central  States.  Con- 
sistent prices  in  West  and  South. 
FrPP  "FiUng  Suggestions"— hclp- 
riCC  ful booklet. solves  filing  prob- 
lems. With  96-page  catalog  "  F  "  of 
Office  Supplies.  Catalog"  H" — two 
lines  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Sec- 
tional Music  Room  Furniture. 


NOW 

$12 

Freight  p3ij; 
see  note. 


No.  421 


*//^  Swinging  Desk  Stand ; 


For    typewriter, 
adding  machine. 
I  reference  books,  etc.  Fastens  to 
either  side  of  any  desk.  Swings 
away  when  not   in  use.    Locks 
where  you  want  it .  Oak  top  1 4x  1 8 
in.  on  strong. black  enameled  met- 
al support.  Will  not  collapse  or 
vibrate.    Get  one  for  yotir  desk. 
See  your  dealer  or  write 

The  J^-S^f*"  Manufacturing  Compeiny 

66    Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office— 75  John  St. 

Kntchlel  Furn.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ont.,  Canadian  Dealers 


by  Post  any- 
where in  U.S. 


SYD.NEY,  AUSTRALIA-VIA  SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE 

The  charm  and  delight  of  a  trip  to  Australia  is  never 
forgotten. 

The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  splendid  lo.ooo  ton 
American  Steamers  "SONOMA."  "SIERRA"  or 
"VENTURA"  are  unsurpassed.  (Rated  loo  Ai  Lloyds.) 
Svdue.i  in  I'J  d».\«.  Round  'Irip.  $33;.o(l  —  llouojniii.  $I3(I.0I>  — 
tlr«t  rla»s.  Sailin?  every  14  days  for  Honolulu — every  28  days 
for  Sydney,  tirand  tour  of  South  Seas,  including  Samoa. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tahiti  and  Honolulu,  $337.50. 
Write  for  illustrated  folders  with  colored  maps. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  675Market  St.,  San  Francisco, Cal. 


i'f^NathanJo'fS'el'a^ArchSupportsI 


VifWuf  arch 
cut  with  knife. 


Flexible 
tc*r«tii    ■       .--."-..  No-Metali 

oive  inunodiate  relief  to  tired,  acln 
f'^et.  rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  t- 
rest  ire  nonnal  strengtli  to  weakened 
aiches.  Relieve  and  prevent  flrit 
feet.  Write  for  Booklet  and  FREF.i 
lOday  Trial  Offer.     Fits  any  shoe. 
Nallian  Anklet  Support  Co..  90-A  Reude  St.,  \.V. 


THERMOMETERS 


Health  m  tin-  H. 
controlled    by 


observing 


symptoms.  But  you  cant  !« 
tell  whether  symptoms  sig-  m 
nify  illness  without  a  I  ] 


<T^  Fever 

jyCCS  Thermometer 


doi-tor   iinneO(>s.t.irily. 
sell   Tycos    Fever, 


It  avr.j.ls  ra;iiiij  thi 

Most    dealers    .^ , 

Bath,  Desk,  Candy.  Window,  Cab- 
inet, Traveling  and  Maximum  and 
Minimum  Thermometers. 

Go  tci  your  dealer  first.  If  he  does  not 
have  Tycos  Fever  Thermometers  (like  illus- 
tration) or  will  not  order  for  you.  send  us 
his  name  and  address  with  $1.50  and  we 
will  send  you  on".  V.iluable  booklet  A-3, 
"Health  and  r..mfi.rt."  on  rotiucst. 


layfcrlnstrumentljompanies 

AM£S  STREET,  ROCHESTER.  At.  Y. 
'There's  a  Tycos  Thermomefcr/Erfn'ryParpoxe  j 


J 


!^i- 


>o,., 


*Wf„ 


e^fJ, 


aj-p, 


nM    Herbert    .  \ 

Tareyton    \ 

London  SmokinjiMixture        ^ 


at  your  dealer  or  send  4*/'o/-  sample 

FaJA  Tobacco  Ca  54  }Vest45'-'StNcwYork 


On  the  March. — "  Cheesemakers  are  in 
high  spirits.  They  are  finding  a  keen 
demand  for  newly  made  cheese  at  prices 
well  over  80.s-.  per  cwt.,  and  indeed  the 
cheese  is  moving  off  as  fast  as  it  is  made." — 
Gla.'igow  Herald.  Headed  by  the  Gor- 
gonzolas,  wliose  agility  is  well  known. — 
Punch. 


A  Conflict. — "  What  brought  you  here, 
my  poor  fellow?  "  a  missionary  asketl  a 
convict. 

"  I  married  a  new  woman,  sir,"  tlie 
prisoner  groaned. 

"Aha  !  "  said  the  missionary,  "and  she 
was  so  domineering  and  extravagant  that 
it  drove  you  to  desperate  courses,  eh?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  prisoner;  "  but  the 
old  woman  turned  up." — Tit-Biia. 


Could  Fill  the  Bill.— He  had  told  her 
the  age-old  story,  and,  torn  with  emotion, 
waited  for  a  few  short  words  that  would 
decide  his  fate. 

"  George,"  she  said,  "  before  I  give  you 
my  answer  you  must  tell  me  something. 
Do  you  drink  anything?  " 

A  smile  of  relief  lighted  his  handsome 
countenance.  Was  that  all  she  wanted  to 
know?  Proudly,  triumphantly  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms  and  whispered  in  her  shell- 
like ear. 

"  Anything,"  he  said. — Tite  Medicine 
Man. 


A  Blithe  Coroner. — "  Wednesday  was  a 
lieautiful,  bright,  sunny  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Ave  observed  that  Mr.  Richard 
Mason,  the  district  county  coroner,  availtnl 
himself  of  these  enjoyable  conditions  to 
drive  out,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mason,  to 
the  Kiby  Wold  Road  Farm  of  Mr.  Addison. 
Here  he  held  an  inquest  .  .  .  ]Mr.  Mason 
must  have  many  pleasant  drives  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  as  liis  district  embraces 
ninety-one  parishes,  and  many  of  the  wold 
villages  are  very  beautiful,  and  well  worth 
a  visit." — The  Grim.'tby  New.-i. 

One  can  almost  hear  Mr.  ISlason  saying 
to  his  wife:  "  It's  a  fine  day,  my  dear. 
Let's  hold  an  inquest." — Punch. 


Kansan  Quips. — Last  week's  issue  of 
The  Kauna.'<  I ndu.stridlisl,  publi.shed  by  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  started  on 
"  Vol.  41."  The  first  issue  appeared  A])ril 
24,  1875,  and  its  pubhcation  was  made 
possible  by  John  A.  Anderson,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  institution.  H  was 
a  little  four-page  paper,  6 3  2  by  93-4,  l>iit 
even  in  those  days  it  was  interesting.  For 
instance,  these  paragraphs: 

Boston  apothecaries  advertise  their  soaps 
as  "  cheaper  than  dirt." 

D.  W.  Wilder  is  preparing  a  political  his- 
tory or  handbook  of  Kansas. 

A  handkerchief  of  William  Penn  is  to  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial.  It  is  the 
original  Penn  wiper. 

Delaware  has  adopted  a  new  flag,  six 
by  six  and  a  half  feet.  It  will  be  spread 
over  the  State  to  keep  the  frost  off. 

Single  ladies  should  be  at  church  early 
so  as  to  be  on  hand  when  the  minister  gives 
out  the  hymns.     They  might  get  one. 

The  New  York  Herald  thinks  tliat  when 
an  Indian  is  caught  who  has  undoubtedly 
killed  another  Indian  the  true  course  is  to 
give  liim  a  new  gun  and  So. — Kanxas  City 
Star. 


mjmN 


Midsummer  in  the  Garden 

If  you  have  planned,  planted  and  nourished  cor- 
rectly, this  should  be  the  season  of  garden  fulfilment. 
There  should  be  bloom,  luxuriant  foliage,  a  velvety 
lawn,  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Now  the  garden  may  grace  the  home  interior  with 
cut  flowers.  Gathering  the  blossoms  stimulates  growth 
of  the  plant.  Remember,  as  one  writer  aptly  expresses 
it,  "flower  arrangement  is  zin  art,  a  science,  a  philos- 
ophy, a  religion.  Seek  for  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
as  then  one  is  not  apt  to  outrage  the  principles  of  har- 
mony. ' 

Now  the  lawn  should  be  at  its  best.  To  keep  it  in 
condition  you  must  ju-m  with  some  of  the  excellent 
weapons  devised  for  the  purpose  and  fight  relentlessly 
its  enemies — dandelions,  crabgrass,  plantains,  dock  and 
chickweed.  For  dandelions  and  kindred  trespassers 
cut  below  the  crowns.  For  crabgrass,  root  out  entirely. 
For  chickweed  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt.  An  expert 
has  calculated  that  each  crabgrass  plant  produces 
89,000  seeds.  Dress  the  lawn  occasionally  before  or 
during  rain  with  some  of  the  prepared  manures  or 
ground  bone.  If  Nature  fails  to  provide  adequate 
moisture,  saturate  through  the  wide  open  end  of  the 
hose,  laid  flat  upon  the  sod. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  big  trees,  if  you 
are  blessed  with  such.  Remove  the  dead-wood  and 
practice  tree  surgery  upon  diseased  trunks.  The  lives  of 
many  noble  trees  are  preserved  by  the  clever  tree  sur- 
geon. If  you  have  hedges,  this  is  the  time  to  perfect 
their  symmetry. 

Now,  too,  the  battle  against  the  garden's  enemies 
must  be  waged  vigilantly.  Ask  your  seedsman  for  the 
right  pest  exterminator,  if  you  don't  know,  and  have 
the  spray  pump  handy. 

Forethought  must  be  taken  now  for  the  fail  plant- 
ings, especially  the  bulbs  to  be  planted  in  the  autumn 
— crocuses,  hyacinths,  and  tulips.  The  fall  catalogs 
are  now  appearing.  You  should  get  them  and  arrange 
the  fall  orders  in  ample  time. 

de?aItment     TheliterdryDigesf 

BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS   AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.    Two  manuals  giving  common  and 

scipntific  names.    Pric**  27  cents  each. 
FL'IVK  A   WAV.XAL.l,S  CO.MPAXV.        NEW  YORK 

Practical  Guides  to 

Good  English 

Three  Valuable  Desk-Books 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

Shows  just  the  rifiht  word  to  make 
a  desired  meaning  clear— not  a  mere 
list  of  synonyms — every  word  used  in 
an  actual  sentence,  with  shades  of 
meaning  differentiated.  New  enlarged 
edition,  just  out.  Cloth,  708  pp.  $1.50. 

npi       \    A  Working  Grammar  of 
„  \     the  English  Language 

r  aulOllS\      An  immensely  practical,  intensely 
interesting,  and  entirely  new  and 
popular  treatment   of  Grammar. 
Cloth.  333  pages.     $1.50. 

Connectives 
of  English  Speech 

The  correct  usage  of  Prep- 
ositions,  Conjunctions, 
Relative     Pronouns,     and 
Adverbs    explained    and 
illustrated.       Cloth,    324 
pages.     $1.50. 

Special  Prices  to 
Schools 

FUNK  &  WAGNAI'i 
COMPANY,  f'       hi 


Fernald 
Books 

Handy, 
Practical,^ 
Teaching 
Aids 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

June  23. — The  Germans  attack  in  the 
Vosges,  but  Paris  claims  that  they  are 
repulsed. 

June  25. — Fierce  attempts  are  made  by  the 
Germans  to  recapture  the  "Labyrinth" 
positions  formerly  held  by  them,  in  which 
Berlin  claims  partial  success. 

June  27. — Zeppelin  hangars  at  Friedrichs- 
hafen  are  shelled  by  French  aviators. 

IN    THE    SOUTH 

June  22. — It  is  reported  that  Arab  rebels, 
supposedly  stirred  to  revolt  by  Turkish 
and  German  interests,  are  threatening 
Italian  garrisons  in  the  interior  of 
Tripoli  and  compelling  their  retreat 
to  the  border. 

June  24. — Following  the  traditional  path  of 
every  invasion  of  Austria  in  history, 
the  Italians  are  pressing  on  over  the 
mountain  barriers,  by  the  Fella  River 
valley  and  the  Predil  Pass,  toward 
Tarvis,  which  commands  the  gateway 
to  the  interior. 

June  25. — The  Austrians  launch  a  counter- 
attack along  the  Isonzo  River. 

June  30. — From  Italian  reports  it  appears 
that  the  fighting  in  the  Plava,  Sagrado, 
and  Monfalcone  districts  is  for  the 
present  at  a  standstill,  with  repeated 
but  futile  attacks  on  both  sides. 

IN    THE    EAST 

June  23. — It  is  reported  that  the  Germans 
are  partially  withdrawing  their  strength 
from  Galicia  for  a  new  direct  attack  on 
Warsaw.  Troops  are  said  to  be  con- 
centrating on  the  Bzura  River.  Save 
for  a  small  force  on  the  Dniester,  all 
Russian  troops  are  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  country. 
Montenegrin  forces  arrive  at  Scutari,  by 
report,  and  find  little  difficulty  in 
taking  over  the  city. 

June  27. — British  submarines  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  cause  the  Turkish  fleet 
to  flee  for  safety. 

June  30. — London  reports  the  capture  of 
two  lines  of  Turkish  trenches  near 
Krithia  and  three  to  the  west  of  Saghir 
Dere,  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
totaUng  a  gain  of  one  mile.  In  the 
trenches  taken  6,000  Turkish  dead  are 
found. 

GENERAL 

June  23. — Berlin  reports  that  the  navy- 
yards  and  arsenal  at  South  Shields, 
England,  were  destroyed  in  the  Zeppelin 
raid  of  June  15-16. 

June    25. — France    appropriates    $1,120,- 
000,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
General     Soukhomlinoff,     the     Russian 
Minister  of  War,  resigns. 

June  26. — The  German  submarine  U-38 
sinks  the  British  freighter  Armenian. 
Twenty-two  Americans  are  missing,  of 
whom  fifteen  are  negro  muleteers  and 
six  are  white  hostlers.  It  is  reported 
that  three  of  the  negroes  and  Dr.  J.  S. 
Viso,  a  Porto  Rican,  were  rescued  by 
the  submarine. 

June  30. — It  is  reported  that'  Italy  pro- 
tests to  Servia  and  Montenegro  over 
the  Montenegrin  occupation  of  Scutari, 
Albania. 

David  Lloyd-George,  British  Minister  of 
Munitions,  reports  that  his  seven-day 
ultimatum  to  labor  leaders  has  resulted 
satisfactorily  in  the  voluntary  return 
of  an  adequate  number  of  men  to  the 
ammunition-works,  the  enrolments  aver- 
aging 10,000  a  day  for  the  last  two  days. 
July  1. — The  London  Daily  Telegraph  gives 
tile  following  as  the  total  British  casual- 
ties for  the  last  three  months:    April, 


Don't  try  to 

make  a  machine 

of  your  bookkeeper 


Ifyoudontfinda 
better  job  for  your 
bookkeeper  you 
are  not  a  good  boss 


A  business  can't  be  any  bigger  than  the  people  who 
man  it.  Give  every  man  in  your  business  a  chance 
to  grow  and  the  business  is  bound  to  grow. 

You  know  this  when  you  stop     numbs  the  mind.     And  it's  too 

to  think.  costly  to  do  by  hand  and  brain. 

Now  think  what  a  valuable  ^^*  *^^  machine  get  the  figures  and 

moTi -t./^iTT- kr^^uu^^^^^         1,    4.       let  the  man  s/a</>' the  figures.   The  ma- 
man  vour  DooKkeeper  can  be  to        1-  '.    .   J    I    T^l,  1      lit 
•',        .                  I             i  ^v^  iw      cinne  can  t  study!    The  man  should! 

your   business.       He   probably  Let  your  bookkeeper  show  you  which 

knows  as  much  about  its  affairs     ^i"^^  of  goods  make  the  most  net  profit, 

as  you  do— maybe  more.  7^^'^  ^^""',  J^  P"'^'  ""^'f  /V"'^  'I  ^'' 

_•'       -  .  1  •     1  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^*  themselves.    Let  him  show 

Let  him  use  this  knowledge  to  you  which  salesmen  sell  the  profitable 
better  the  business!  lines,  which  the  mere-volume  lines.  Let 

Don't  keep  him  everlastingly  at  him  prove  mathematically  what  quanti- 
drudgery  figure  work— machine-like  ties  of  what  goods  to  buy  and  when.  Give 
work  that  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  ^'"'.  ^'""^  to  watch  credits,  to  push  col- 
-  -     -  -  -  .      r     p      lections,  to  discover  and  save  customers 

who  appear  to  be  slipping  away. 

Read  "Getting  the  Facts,"  a  16-page 
information  bulletin  for  the  boss  who 
really  wants  to  boss  a  better  business. 
Write  for  your  copy.     It's  free. 


Machine  can  do  much  quicker  and 
always  accurately. 

Posting  ledgers,  balancing  ac- 
counts, making  out  statements — any 
kind  of  figuring — is  work  that 

Bur 

DetroitMxcIii^cin 


OfAcesmlYOCztJes 


:  t  >  I  MJiitirjj  ijUTtiimuui  iiRii  UUUJ 


ITHE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  American   "Core"   chrinc  the  Naoheim   Bath* 
with  a  natural.  iodo-ferniKinons  Radio-actire  Brine. 


me  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Sprines  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'    Walk   From  Watkins  Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  throuijh 
the  Lake  Region.  Automobiling,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and  sporty  Golf  Course. 
Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 


are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic,  Mechan- 
ical and  Electrical  Equipment.    For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism. 


intiDMinO  gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  neural.gia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  liver  and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
For  descriptive  booklets  address:  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,on  Seneca  Lake 
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A  WEEK'S  CRUISE,  $40.  "tcLuoEi)"' 

on  one  of  the  New  Steamships 

"North  Aincrican"-"Soulh  American" 


Chicago-Buffalo  Cruise 

^Niagara  Falls) 

Detroit,  Buffalo, 
via  Lake*  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie, 
St.  Claire  & 


Georg 


Chicago-Duluth  Cruise 

on 

Georgian  Bay 

(30,000    Islands) 

Lakes  Michigan,  Huron, 

St.  Mary's  River 

and 


S.S.  "North American"  I 

W««kly  Cruls«s 

July    1 

to   Aue.  26 

Leave  Chicago 

Thurt. 

1:30  p  m. 

Machlnac 

fri. 

1:00  p.  m. 

"      Deiroit 

Sal. 

12:00  noon 

"      Cleveland 

Sat 

10:00  p.  m. 

Arrive   Buffalo 

Sun. 

11:00  a.m. 

Leave  Buftala 

Sun. 

8:30  p.m. 

"       Delroil 

Mon. 

4:00  p.m. 

"      Ovien  Sd. 

Tues. 

4:30  p.  m. 

"       Mackinac 

Wed. 

B:30  a    m. 

Arrive  Chicago 

Thiifs. 

G::'0  a    m. 

S.S. "South American"  I 

WMkly   Cruises 

July  3  to  Aug.  28    1 

Leave  Chicago 

Sal. 

1:30  p. m. 

*'       Mackinac 

Sun. 

1:00  p.  m. 

•'      The  "Soo' 

Sun. 

8:30  p  m. 

"      Ft.  William 

Mon. 

5.00  p.  m. 

Arrive  Duluth 

Tues. 

6:30  a.m. 

Leave  Ouluib 

Tues, 

10:00  a.  m. 

■■      The  "Soo" 

Wed. 

2:00  p. m. 

"      Owen  Sd. 

Thurs. 

9:00  i.  m. 

"      Penefang 

Thurs, 

2:30  p. m. 

•'       Parry  Sd. 

Thuri. 

8:15  p.  m. 

Machioac 

Fri. 

>:30a.m. 

Arrive  Chicago 

Sal 

6:30  am. 

®Cleveia.iad 


2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers,  Bays. 

Stops  of  several  hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest— ample  time  to  see  the 
sights.  The  New  Ships  "North  American"  and  <<South  American"— Pas- 
senger Service  Exclusively — are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best 
Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have  many  innovations  for  travel, 
comfort  and  amusement— a  ball  room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  play  grounds 
and  deck  games.  All  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available. 
Dining  Service  the  Best  a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  can  Produce. 

12  Days'  Cruise,  $75.    3,600  Mile  Trip 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co.,  109  WV.  Adams  St.,  Chicago.    287  Main  St.,  Buffalo 


639  officers  and  19,000  men;  .Mav,  3,600 
officers  and  26.000  men;  June.  2,200  offi- 
cers and  62.000  men ;  total,  6,439  officers 
and  107,000  men. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

June  24. — General  Carranza  again  refuses 
to  treat  for  peace  with  Villa. 

June  2.5. — General  Gonzales,  Carranzista 
leader,  begins  an  attempt  to  take 
Mexico  City  from  General  Zapata. 
Several  thousand  aliens  are  imprisoned 
within  the  city. 

June  30. — Word  received  by  our  State 
Department,  the  first  from  Mexico 
City  since  June  18,  reveals  perilous 
conditions  in  the  city. 

DOMESTIC 

June  24.— Robert  Lansing  accepts  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

A  reply  is  received  to  our  protest  to 
Britain  in  which  we  are  assured  that 
our  complaints  as  to  the  illegal  treat- 
ment of  our  ships  are  not  justified,  and 
that  England  is  devoting  special  con- 
sideration to  the  protection  of  American 
shipping. 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy  Daniels  creates  a 
General  Staff  of  the  Xavy,  to  resemble 
in  formation  and  operation  the  Ad- 
miralty sjstems  of  European  nations. 

June  27. — Generals  Huerta  and  Orozco  are 
arrested  by  Federal  authorities  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  on  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  instigating  a  fresh  rebellion. 

June  28. — Secretary  of  State  Lansing  sends 
a  note  to  Berlin  rejecting  Germany's 
proposed  prize  -  court  proceedings  in 
the  Frye  case,  and  contradicting  Ger- 
many's interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1828. 

July  1. — Washington  reports  a  trade- 
balance  in  favor  of  this  country,  at  the 
ending  of  this  fiscal  j'ear,  of  over 
81,000,000,000,  breaking  all  records  in 
the  historv  of  this  country,  and  nearly 
$400,000,000  more  than  the  previous 
record.  The  Treasury  report,  however, 
shows  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
$90,000,000  in  the  cash-balam-e.' 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Vjiafeaiyaurier 

0^^aura-(ana3a 

■THE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
*  Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Ckateao  Lanricr.Ottawa.Cauda 

Angus  Oordon,  Manager 


On  Two  Oceans 

From  California 

Through  The 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Large   American 
Trans -Atlantic    Liners 

"FINUND"   "KROONLAND" 

Cujsr'ne  and  Service 

Trar\s-Atlantic  Standard 

From  San  Francisco 

Aug.  3,     Aug.  24,    Sept.  18 

From  NEW  YORK 
July  31,    Aug.  26.    Sept.  16 

And  Every  Third  Wttk  Thereafter 

First  Caliin    -    -    $!•.».-,  ti|> 
liilt'riiifili.-ilf  -    -   .IKiO  ui> 

ALSO  CIECULAR  TICKETS 
ONE  WAY  WATER 
OTHER  WAY  RAIL 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

319   Geary  Street,  Sao    Francisco 

Agents  Everywhere 


MEREDITH    INN 

A  chariimiK  >umnur  liomc  2200  fi-it  liiuh 
in  ttie  Catskills.  On  samo  estate  as  Meridaic 
Farms,  noted  for  ttie  famous  Meridale 
Jerseys  and  Meridaic  butter.  Quiet  surround- 
ings, t>eautiful  sccncr>',  fresh  farm  food. 
Address  M.  H.  Hollenbeck,  Manager 

MEREDITH,  NEW  YORK 
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RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


Travel  on 

"A.B.A." 

American  Bankers  Association 

Cheques 

Safest  and  most  convenient 
"travel  money." 


«;oi\«;  TO  I'.tnisf 

Bi>  surt"  to  ri'iiil  K.  Berkeley  Smith's 
Ixiiiks:  li  "How  I'lirls  .%iiim»p9H- 
scir."  lllnsir:itfl,  *1  .^i  (2.  "I'Jii-ls- 
liiiiM  Oul-or-ltoorM.  "  How  they  live 
jin<l  wh;it  Ihcy  do  in  summer-linio. 
lllnstrated  ♦L.tO.  i3.  "The  Koiil 
I. mill  «(u)irt«T  or  Psirii>  "  Sl.'Jti. 
4;oi\«;  TO  i.«»\no\  i 

Don't  miss  F  Berkeley  Smith's  iKxik 
■•III  Lionaloii  T«wii."  Shows  you  the 
real  .lohiiny  Bull  as  you  would  not 
otherwise  see  him.  Illustrated.  tl.H). 
AlsoFreil'k  HastinKs's"II:icl*  Streets 
mid  liOiidon  Slums"     'J5  cents. 

KfNK  *  WAG-MLLS  COMPANT,  Sew  York 


California  llSToura 

Panama  15  Tours 

Alaska  15  Tours 

Japan  6  Tours 

Round  the  World     2  Tours 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB   CO. 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  York     Phila.     Chicago     Sao  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 

Attractive  Trips   at    Popular   Prices,  in 
eluding  two  Exi>ositions.  Canadian  Rock 


p^     dL      1  uputai      I   I  1«-C».    tll- 

<..uuiuK  (.^v  ^At>ositions.  Canadian  Rock- 
ies, Vellow^tone.  Grand  Canyon  and 
Colorado.  Three  to  Six  Weeks.  First  Class 
Throughout. 

$240  and  up  (from  Chicago) 
Send   for  Rooklrl — IT  IVmpIc  Plapo.  Boston 

THE     PILGRIM    TOURS 

Kavmoiid  A    )^)lit^oIDb  To..   Ag^cnis 
Ko!iton     >»■«  York     riills.    Thira^o    San  Fran. 


POSITION? 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

Nothing  like 
going  at  it 
with  good  advice,  given  by  one  ■who 
has  pl-'.ced  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women.  Get  his  new  book — 
"How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How 
to  Keep  It."  Thoroughly  up-to-date, 
sound  and  sensible.  By  mail  54  cents. 

FlINK  &  WAGNALLS  CO., 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  quentionH  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Vt' agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
10  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicalions. 


"P.  H.,"  Quarantine,  La. — "  Kindly  give  me  the 
translation  of  'Cognosce  Occasionem.'  " 

This  phrase  means  literally,  "Know  the 
occasion";  that  is  to  say,  "Recognize  your 
opportunities." 

"  H.  M.'VcA.."  The  Pas.,  Man.,  Can. — "  Please  tell 
me  whether  Leigh  is  pronounced  '  Lee'  or  '  Lay.'  " 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  Leigh  as  li — i  as  in  police. 


"S.     B.,"     Leon,     Iowa. 
Lorraine  and  its  area?" 


"What     is     Alsace- 


Elsass-Lothringen,  or  as  it  is  more  popularly 
known  Alsace-Lorraine,  is  an  imperial  state 
(Reichsland)  of  the  German  Empire,  with  an 
area  of  5,603  square  miles.  Its  capital  is  Strass- 
burg.  The  territory  was  ceded  by  the  French 
in  1871. 

"N.  B.  D.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Is  it  correct  to 
use  both  'Mr.'  and  the  title,  in  addressing  a 
letter,  such  as  'John  Smith,  Adverti.sing  Manager. 
Green  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City'? 
Also,  which  is  preferable,  'Proved'  or  'Proven'?" 

The  correct  form  to  use  is  "Mr.  John  Smith, 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Green  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York  City."  Proved  is  the  true 
Enghsh  preterit  and  past  participle  of  prove; 
proven,  tho  an  irregular  form  and  originally  a 
Scotticism,  and  used  for  proved  chiefly  in  law 
courts  and  documents,  has  had  wide  usage. 

"J.  K.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronimciation  of  the  y/ord  fiance ." 

Fiance  is  pronounced — the  first  syllable  as 
"fl"  in  "field";  the  second,  "an,"  as  "o"  in 
"not,"  followed  by  nasal  "n,"  as  in  the  French 
word  bon;  the  third,  "ce,"  c  as  s,  and  "e"  as 
in  "eight" — fi"  on"  se'. 

"M.  H.,"  El  Paso,  Texas. —  "Kindly  give  me 
the  author  of  the  lines: 

'Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne.'" 

The  lines  occur  in  "The  Present  Crisis,"  by 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

"E.  H.  F.,"  Sagamore  Beach,  Mass. — "Kindly 
answer  the  following  questions:  For  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Germany  to  declare  war,  of  what 
officials  is  the  consent  necessary?  To  what  extent 
are  the  people  of  those  countries  represented  in 
their  government?  How  much  power,  exclusive 
of  personal  influence,  has  the  King  of  England  to 
determine  England's  laws  and  policy?" 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  the  sole  power  of  de- 
claring war.  In  Germany  and  Austria  the  em- 
peror has  the  power  of  declaring  war,  nominally 
at  least,  under  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  In 
Germany,  for  the  declaring  of  offensive  war,  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Council  must  be  obtained. 
The  King  of  England's  power  is  practically 
limited  to  his  personal  influence.  He  can  do  noth- 
ing except  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  are 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and,  through  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  people. 

"A.  H.  O.,"  Chicago,  111. — "I  have  a  recent 
catalog  which  gives  Dixie  by  Dan  Emmett,  a 
Pittsburg  actor.  Is  not  this  air  taken  from 
France,  and  where  is  the  birthplace  of  Dan 
Emmett,  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  words  ?" 

Dixie  was  written  by  Daniel  Emmett,  who  was 
an  American  song- writer  and  negro  minstrel, 
bom  Moimt  Vernon,  Ohio,  1815.  He  served  in 
the  army,  joined  a  circus  company  1835,  and 
formed  the  first  negro  minstrel  company  1842, 
appearing  at  the  Old  Chatham  Theater,  New  York, 
and  later  in  Boston,  and  in  England,  where  he 
remained  till  1844.  He  was  with  Dan  Bryant, 
1854-65,  writing  the  famous  song  Dixie  in  1859. 


"E.  S.  B., 
\rre(n  ?" 


Quito,  Ecuador. — -"What  are  the 


The  Areoi  (one  r)  are  a  privileged  class  of 
Tahitian  devotees  of  two  ceUbate  gods.  They 
maintained  promiscuous  sex  relations,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  have  children,  destrojing  such 
as  they  possessed  when  entering  the  society  and 
such  as  were  subsequently  bom  to  them. 


i;^-.. 


9^  1 


■:-4 


Swvicp 

pms  Scenerv 
Twofairsy&  one  fate 

Th«  ColoradoRocki^s, 
OrandOtnyonof Arizona 
tmd  lospmitp  are  onyoar 
Ssnfufi^  way  to  l>oth 
Expos'iticms.  . 

four  daily  ttanscontinent'fil 
iTSMps  ffic1ttdin|f  tlieCdifonuft 
Liimted  -  .Dafly  Exctsrsions 
tititil  Novem^^  30 
ned  Harvey meiiJsallliem^ 

Our  picture  folders  of  Grand  Canyon 
and  both  Expositions  will  interest  you 
W.  J.  Black.  Pass.  Traf  f.  M^r.  A.T.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.  1064  Ry.  Exch.  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 
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Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

REAL    ESTATE 

IDEAS   WANTED.—  Manufacturers    are 
writing  for  patents  prociued  through  me.     3 
books  with  Ust  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.      I  .?et  patent  or  no  fee.    R.  li. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  SALE.— Ten  thousand  acres,  high  class 
citrus  fruit  land,  on  famous  "Back  Bone 
Ridge"  of  Florida,  at  bargain  price.  Railroad 
through  tract.  For  Particulars  address  Charles 
A.  Parrish,  Davenport,  Polk  County, Florida. 

KENNELS 

P.A.TENT    SECURED     OR     FEE      RE- 
TURNED.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
search  and  report.     Latest  complete  patent 
book  free.  George  P.  Kimmel.  Patent  Law- 
yer,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE SOUTHERN  FARM  COONHOUND 
Kennels,  Selraer,  Tenn.,  largest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  home  of  the  highest 
class  coonhounds  and  combination  night 
hunting   dogs;  ship   anywhere  on  free  trial. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

Beautiful,  profusely  illustrated  catalog,  10c. 

EDUCATIONAL 

OUR  "MODERN"   DUPLICATOR— 

YOURS  FOR  12.40.    No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always   Ready,       All   Sizes.       Free    Trial. 
34.000  Users.    Standard  for  15  Years.   Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfis  ,  J  G.  DurUin  &  Reeves  Co., 

339  Fifth  Avenne,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

WRITE  100  WORDS  a  minute  with  Brief- 
hand,  the  modem  substitute  forstenoirranhy. 
Uses  longhand  letters.  Home  study.  Quickly 
learned.  Sample  lesson  free.  Premier  Brief- 
hnnd  School,  Dept.  7.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Classified    Advertising    Rate 
$1.25  per  line,  3%  cash  discount  allowed 

Miniirtum  space,  S  lines  (6  words  to  the  line) 
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INNUMERABLE  REFINE- 
MENTS DBTINGUISH  THE 


"TWIN-SIX" 


A  TWELVE  CYLINDER  CAR 

that  recasts  every  motor  car  standard 

GREATER  RANGE  OF  ABILITY  ON  HIGH  GEAR 
MORE    MILES    PER   GALLON   OF    GASOLINE 

Faster  pickup  Smoother actionatallspeeds 

Unequalled  hill-climbing  Greater  speed 

Lower  up-keep  Reduced  weight 

Shorter  wheelbase  Shorter  turning  radius 

Perfect  accessibility  Low,  graceful  lines 

Inspect  the  car  itself  at  any  Packard  store  and  arrange  for  a  con- 
vincing ride.  You  owe  yourself  this  remarkable  opportuJiity  to 
revise  your  ideas  of  motor  car  design,  performance  and  values. 

The  i-J5— Wheelbase  135  ins.  The  2-25 —Wheelbase  125  ins. 

Thirteen  styles  of  open  and  en-  Ninestylesofopenandenclosed 

closed  bodies.    Price,  with  any  bodies.     Price,  with  any  open 

open  body,f.o.b.  Detroit,  $2950  body,   f.  o.  b.    Detroit,    $2600 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Contributor  to  Lincoln  Highway 
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Vol.  LI,  No.  3 


New  York,  July  17,  1915 


Whole  Number  1317 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR  tvill  appear  in  our  issue  for  July  31,  coitalr acted  from  offirial  dUpaUhes, 
news  reports,  and  the  accounts  of  war  correspondents,  by  the  Editor.  It  will  he  a  running  narrative,  lelling  the  story  of  each  campaign 
separately  and  joining  them  into  a  connected  whole.  INVALUABLE  MAPS  OF  THE  NEW  WAR-AREAS  will  also  be  included  in 
the  same  issue.  The  maps  will  cover  the  Auslro-I talian  border,  where  the  fighting  is  going  on,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosporus,  and  the 
entire  region  about  Constantinople,  in  great  detail,  showing  cities,  towns,  railroads,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  A  double-page  map  will 
show  all  of  Italy,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Austria-H ungary. 
These  maps,  with  those  in  our  issue  of  January  9,  cover  the  entire  European  war-area.  The  foremost  firm  of  map-makers  in  the  United 
Slates  have  been  working  on  them  for  six  weeks,  and  we  have  spared  no  expense  to  make  them  complete.  The  edition  of  this  issue  will 
be  LIMITED,  and  orders  for  it  should  be  placed  now  to  avoid  disappointment.  Subscribers  who  wish  their  friends  to  have  it  should 
inform  them  early  or  send  their  names  to  us,  enclosing  ten  cents  for  each,  and  we  will  supply  them  by  mail. 


THE  PERIL  FROM  WAR-MADNESS 


SUCH  A  SERIES  of  events  as  the  shooting  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  national  Capitol, 
and  the  reported  planting  of  another  in  the  hold  of  an 
ocean-going  steamer,  occurring  almost  on  the  eve  of  our  greatest 
holiday,  might  have  started  serious  trouble  in  a  more  hysterical 
land.  But  Glen  Cove  is  not  Serajevo,  and,  as  the  Chicago  Herald 
observes,  the  sane,  sober,  common-sense  view  taken  by  the 
American  public  and  the  American  Government  "illustrates  a 
fundamentally  different  method  of  interpreting  such  cases  from 
that  employed  abroad."  Yet,  withal,  our  editors  recognize  that 
acts  hke  those  of  July  2  and  3  are  symptoms  of  the  lawlessness 
engendered  even  in  neutral  countries  by  long-continued  war, 
and  the  effect  of  the  violent  partizanship  which  has  been  evoked 
in  nearly  all  countries  by  the  conflict  which  convulses  a  continent. 
Thus  we  hear  the  Neiv  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  placing  the  respon- 
sibihty  for  the  criminal's  act  upon  the  "confusion  of  souls" 
caused  by  the  war;  "the  smell  of  blood  rises  from  the  fields  of 
battle  over  the  whole  earth  and  goes  to  the  head."  And  the 
Boston  Transcript  calls  upon  all  the  forces  of  order  to  be  "alert 
to  protect  society  from  criminals  whose  minds  are  excited  by 
the  present  European  War."  That  Frank  Holt,  or  Erich 
Muenter,  who  planted  the  Capitol  bomb  and  attacked  Mr. 
Morgan,  was  insane,  or  at  least  a  crank,  all  our  editors  agree. 
And  since  he  attacked  Mr.  Morgan  as  the  chief  purchasing  agent 
of  arms  for  the  Allies,  his  madness  is  attributed  to  our  war- 
exports,  or  to  the  agitation  against  them,  especially  in  view  of  his 
repeated  declarations  of  his  purpose.  The  explosion  in  the 
Capitol,  according  to  a  letter  he  sent  to  a  Washington  daily,  was 
"the  exclamation-point  to  my  appeal  for  peace."     In  another 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance:  four  months,  $1;  single  copy.  10  cents; 
postage  to  Canada,  85  cents  a  year;  other  foreign  postage,  $2.00  a  year. 
SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES,  issued  in  January  and  .July,  will  be  sent  free  to 
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letter  sent    to  his  father-in-law   these   explanatory   sentences 
appear: 

"I  went  to  the  Morgan  home  in  order  to  force  him  to  use  his 
great  influence  to  stop  the  shipment  of  explosives.  That  is  why 
I  took  some  explosives  with  me,  in  order  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  him,  ad  oculos,  what  the  use  of  machines  of  murder  means, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  any  one.  I  wanted  him  to  he  in  the 
same  danger  (him  and  his  family)  that  we  are  imposing  on 
Europe 

"Mr.  Morgan  jumped  at  me,  altho  I  held  the  revolver  in 
each  hand.  This  physical  courage  overruled  my  moral  courage. 
We  rolled  on  the  hall-floor.  I  tried  to  shoot  in  the  air,  but  some 
one  grabbed  my  hand  and  prest  it  down.  At  least,  that  is  the 
only  reason  for  Mr.  Morgan  being  hurt. 

"Of  course,  all  was  over,  and  I  was  unconscious  for  a  wliile. 
Soon  I  learned  to  my  sorrow  that  Mr.  M.  was  hurt.  He  was  the 
very  last  one  that  should  have  been  hurt;  he  was  to  go  out  and  do 
the  work  I  could  not  do 

"The  slaughter  must  be  stopt,  and  we  must  stop  helping 
it  on.  The  people  must  rise  to  the  realization  of  their  best 
interests  and  demand  the  embargo  on  arms.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  come  soon.  If  not,  our  children  will  have  to  suffer  the 
consequences,  if  not  even  our  own  generation." 

That  the  clamor  upon  various  grounds  for  an  embargo  on 
arms  drove  Holt  mad  is  emphatically  stated  by  the  Boston 
News  7?((rr'aH,  New  York  Sun  and  Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Washington  Times,  and  Richmond  News-Leader.  The  man's 
diseased  mind,  says  the  St.  Louis  Star,  published  in  a  city  of 
large  German  population,  "was  given  its  peculiar  bent  by  the 
arms-embargo  harangue  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  pro- 
German  press,  the  misnamed  Neutrality  Leagues,  and  the  so- 
called  Independence  Unions,  which  have  been  too  long  tolt^rated 


they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Notwithstanding  tliis.  it  is  not 
assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired;  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to 
notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENT.ATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
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in  this  eountrj',  as  the  crimes  of  the  madman  witness."  And 
The  Star  asks,  "How  much  further  must  the  pro-German  program 
in  this  country  go  before  it  becomes  seditious?"  The  New 
York  World  declares: 

"The  agitation  here  and  in  Germany  against  the  traffic  in 
munitions  of  war  by  Americans,  which  seems  to  have  keyed 
this  man  to  action,  is  in  plain  defiance  of  knowledge,  law,  right, 
and  precedent.  Few  men  or  women  engaged  in  it  need  to  be 
told  that  the  protest  is  insincere  and  dishonest;  that  it  is  grossly 
partizan  in  that  it  is  intended  to  give  one  belligerent  an  ad- 
vantage which  it  has  not  been  able  to  win  with  its  arms, 
and  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the  policy  rec- 
ommended it  would 
amount  to  a  violation  of 
neutrality  and  would 
be  so  regarded  by  Ger- 
many's foes." 

And  it  seems  to  the 
Rochester  Herald  that 
"  the  lesson  of  this 
event  is  that  it  is  full 
time  for  those  German- 
Americans  who  are  real 
Americans  to  speak  out 
frankly  in  discourage- 
ment of  the  agitation 
that  has  been  going  on 
to  suppress  the  sale  of 
arms  and  munitions  by 
Americans." 

A  more  extreme  view 
is  exprest  b^'  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which 
wonders  whether  the  as- 
sailant of  Mr.  Morgan 
was  really  "more  insane 
than  the  statesmen  who 
ordered  the  massacre  of 
the  Lusitania."  He  was 
"the  agent  of  the  same 
propaganda  —  of  the 
same  spirit  of  trucu- 
lence  and  violence  which 
the  world  has  come  to 
associate  with  German  military  policy."     And  we  read  further: 

"German  partizans  in  this  country  are  beginning  to  take  their 
cue  from  the  barbarity  and  lawlessness  of  tlie  German  Govern- 
ment. They  are  trying  to  practise  tiie  terrorism  inculcated  by 
the  German  military  code  and  are  beginning  to  remove  by  vio- 
lence those  wlio  hinder,  or  are  supposed  to  hinder,  Germany's 
success." 

The  Tribune's  remarks  are  not  unlike  those  made  by  the 
London  and  Paris  papers  after  the  shooting  at  Glen  Cove.  Said 
the  Paris  Temps: 

"This  attempted  murder  is  a  logical  conclusion  of  the  German 
theory  that  might  prevails  o\er  right 

"Washington  will  not  imitate  Austria  when  it  attributed  the 
Serajevo  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  the  Servian 
Government.  It  will  see  tlie  folly  of  a  single  man  in  this  crime. 
But  jjublic  oi)inion  will  be  further  irritated  against  (he  peojile 
who  know  no  limit  to  their  ferocity." 

And  in  London,  tho  The  Daily  News  sees  "nothing  to  connect 
Holt  with  any  German-American  intrigue,"  The  Daily  Chrojiicle 
notes  that  "German  Machiavellianism  has  never  shrunk  from 
crime  to  advance  its  interests  in  neutral  countries,"  The  Daily 
Graphic  is  now  convinced  that  "assassination  comes  within 
the  list  of  things  lawful  to  Germany"  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
tion's cause,  and  The  Standard  notes  an  aspect  of  "the  Ger- 
man conspiracy  in  America  which  might  justify  friendlj*  reji- 
resentations  from  this  countiy." 

"It  is  becoming  clear — if.  indeed,  it  has  not  been  clear  for 


"THE   EXCLAMATION-POINT  TO   !MY  APPEAL  FOR  PEACE." 

So  the  maker  of  the  bomb  which  produced  this  destruction  in  a  room  in  the  Sen- 
ate wing  of  tlie  Capitol  referred  to  the  explosion.  He  placed  the  bomb  here  on  the 
afternoon  of  .July  2,  and  it  exploded  shortly  before  midnight.  The  furnishings  in 
several  adjacent  rooms  were  slightly  damaged  by  the  shock. 


manj'  months — that  the  German  Embassj'  in  Washington  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  criminal  organization  directed  against  this 
country,  and  the  President  might  reasonably  be  asked  to  refuse 
further  hospitality  to  its  agents." 

But  "onlj-  criminal  unscrupulousness  could  manufacture  a 
'conspiracy'  out  of  the  deeds  of  a  manifest!}' insane  man,"  re- 
plies Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  in  his  Xeiv  Yorker  Slaals-Zeilung,  to 
such  accusations  from  both  sides  of  the  ocean.     As  he  puts  it: 

"The  movement  for  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  from  tliis  country-  to  the  belligerents  is 
based  on  sanity.     When  a  man  crazed  to  murder  allies  himself 

with  the  thought  which 
underlies  the  movement, 
its  leaders  do  not  stand 
responsible  for  his  acts. 
The  assassin  acted  solely 
from  his  own  disordered 
brain." 


That  the  assailant  of 
Mr.  r.Iorgan  was  simply 
war-crazed  is  repeated 
Avith  emphasis  by  the 
Denver  Ilerold,  Cleve- 
land Wcichler  und  An- 
zeigcr,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Volksblail.  Altho 
the  Cincinnati  paper 
adds  its  conviction  that 

"A  daily  growing 
number  of  American 
citizens  feel  disturbed 
in  conscience  over  the 
sale  of  arms  to  the  bel- 
ligerent countries.  They 
have  a  feeling  that  the 
American  nation  is  not 
living  up  to  its  high 
standard  of  civilization 
in  furnishing  the  means 
to  produce  and  protract 
human  slaughter,  and 
that  the  national  con- 
science ought  to  prevail 
over  techni(!al  laws  of 
neutrality." 


And,  in  fact,  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  shooting  and  the 
bomb-placing  is  laid  to  Holt's  own  deranged  and  criminal  mind 
by  a  number  of  representative  papers  throughout  the  country. 
They  have  heard  of  no  accomplices;  they  do  not  believe  he  could 
ever  have  been  trusted  with  secrets.  They  recall  his  wife- 
murder  as  Muenter  in  1906,  and  they  remember  previous  similar 
performances  of  cranks  or  lunatics.  That  the  man's  madness 
was  due  to  the  war  fever,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  arms  agitation, 
several  of  these  editors  admit.  But  they  see  no  reason  for  holding 
German-Americans,  or  German  sympathizers,  or  the  German 
Government  responsible  for  his  acts.  Among  these  calmer  inter- 
])re1(Ts  of  the  event  we  may  note  the  Boston  Transcript,  Spring- 
field Republican,  New  York  Globe,  Evening  Post,  and  Press, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Syracuse  Herald  and  Post-Standard, 
Newark  Star,  Philadelphia  Record  and  Pu1)lic  Ledger,  Washington 
Post,  Baltimore  American,  Indianapolis  News,  Savannah  News, 
Chicago  Hcridd,  and  St.  Louis  RepulAic  and  Globe  Democrat. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evils  of  war,  reflects  The  Globe  Democrat, 
"is  that  it  is  a  breeder  of  homicidal  crimes  in  civil  life."  It  has 
heard  of  an  increase  in  such  crimes  in  Europe  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  P]ven  in  the  United  States,  as  far  removed  as 
it  is  from  the  theater  of  war,  "  the  tendency  to  such  an  in- 
crease is  to  be  dearly  seen."  Such  a  tendency,  we  are  told,  is 
"a  result  of  a  lessened  sense  of  moral  and  legal  obligation, 
springing  out  of  conditions  in  a  large  part  of  the  world  which 
have  suspended  all  law  but  that  of  murderous  reprisal." 
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"Keep  Steady,  and  Invite  Repose  of  Mind,"  is  the  caption 
over  the  editorial  in  which  the  Springfi(>hi  Republican  warns 
us  of  the  dangers  of  a  too  intense  partizanship.  It  quotes  the 
President's  appeal  of  last  August,  and  says  in  hearty  support: 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  become  involved  in  tliis  war,  even  in 
opinion  that  is  blatant  and  denunciatory.  We  may  be  sure 
that  there  will  be  partizanship  enough  without  our  help.  .  .  . 
To  this  country  our  supreme  devotion  is  due." 

Several  papers  urge  the  necessity  of 
more  precautions  against  cranks  in  such 
troublous  times.  Others  wonder  at  the 
(^asc  with  which  Holt  bought  and  pre- 
pared his  explosives  and  se^  about  his 
work.  It  all  shows,  the  New  York 
]Vorld  remarks,  "how  amiably  we  order 
our  affairs  for  the  accommodation  of 
paranoics  and  cutthroats."  And  it 
briefly  retells  the  story  of  the  man's  ac- 
tivities as  a  study  "in  no-government 
which  deserves,  serious  attention": 

"Muenter  rented  an  isolated  cottage 
on  Long  Island.  He  openly  purchased 
a  great  assortment  of  dynamite,  fuses, 
fulminating  caps  and  chemicals,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  manufacture 
of  bombs.  He  engaged  to  some  extent 
in  pistol-practise.  When  his  prepara- 
tions were  complete  he  sent  a  part  of 
his  stock  of  explosives  to  a  Manhattan 
storage  building,  nobody  making  in- 
quiry or  interfering  with  him,  altho  at 
every  stage  of  these  proceedings  he  was 
violating  law. 

"Going  to  Washington,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  entering  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing with  a  suitcase  in  his  hand  just  at 
closing-time,  and  was  not  detected  as  he 
deposited  a  bomb  in  the  reception-room 
of  the  Senate.  .  .  .  When  the  carefully 
timed  explosion  took  place,  near  mid- 
night, he  was  on  his  way  back  to  New 
York. 

"Arriving  in  this  city  early  the  next 
morning,  he  is  believed  to  have  placed 
at  least  fifty  pounds  of  dynamite  on 
board  one  or  more  Atlantic  liners,  all 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  closely 
watched. 

"At  nine  o'clock,  with  his  pockets 
bulging  with  explosives  and  revolvers, 
he  made  his  way  into  Air.  Morgan's 
residence  at  Glen  Cove  almost  unchal- 
lenged and  fired  two  shots,  either  of 
which  might  easily  have  been  fatal. 

"Mr.  Morgan  is  the  financial  agent 
of  the  British  Government.  He  had  as 
his  guest  at  the  time  the  British  Am- 
bassador. Altho  both  of  these  gentle- 
men must  have  received  many  threats 
from  cranks,  they  were  almost  as  accessi- 
ble on  this  occasion  as  any  homesteader  on  the  Western  plains. 

"Placed  under  arrest  and  transferred  to  the  jail  at  ISIineola, 
the  prisoner  still  enjoyed  immunity.  Ostensibly  guarded  by  a 
watchman  charged  only  with  his  supervision,  his  cell  door  was 
conveniently  left  open.  The  watchman  having  been  called 
away,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  which  was  quickly  im- 
proved. Plunging  headlong  to  the  concrete  floor  twenty  feet 
below,  the  dynamiter  and  assassin  ended  his  life  as  he  had  lived 
it,  absolutely  without  restraint. 

"It  now  appears  that  this  man  has  been  wanted  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  since  1908  and  never  apprehended,  altho  said  to  have  been 
recognized  several  times  by  old  friends,  and  that  during  all  these 
years,  under  various  disguises  but  always  'queer,'  he  has  served 
in  various  places  as  an  instructor  in  languages.  In  what  other 
country,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  policed  or  unpoliced,  with  red 
tape  or  without  it,  could  a  man  of  such  purposes  and  prac- 
tises, so  well  supplied  with  money,  have  run  his  course  uninter- 
ruptedly and  finally  selected  for  himself  his  manner  of  death?" 
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As  he  appeared  only  a  few  days  before  he  was 

shot.    His  injuries  did  not  prove  serious. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  OF  A  YEAR  OF  WAR 

THE  BLAME  for  the  $;j.j,(X)0,000  dcfu^it  in  the  national 
Treasury  is  saddled  by  partizan  editors  on  the  war  or  the 
Democratic  party,  according  to  political  view-point,  as  it 
happens  conveniently  that  the  second  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
Wilson  Administration  nearly  coincides  with  the  first  year  of 
the  European  War.  "Considering  the  state  of  the  world,"  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  thinks  the  showing    by  no  means  a 

bad  one.  But  the  Republican  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  inveighs  against 
th(;  "grossly  extravagant  and  wasteful" 
Government,  which  it  holds  responsi- 
ble for  "the  most  lamentable  exhibition 
made  by  the  Federal  Treasury  in  many 
years."  And  during  the  very  twelve- 
month in  which  the  Administration  was 
thus  running  into  debt,  it  continues, 
"American  business  men  were  piling 
up  an  international  trade-balance  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars."  This  trade- 
balance  means  that  we  are  "a  billion 
dollars  richer  than  we  were  on  June 
30,  1914,"  says  another  Republican 
daily,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  yet 
not  a  dollar  "can  be  credited  to  any 
act  or  policy  of  our  Government.  It  is 
wholly  due  to  the  war  and  the  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  war."  The  $1,000,- 
(X)0,000  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  says  Secr- 
retary  Redfield,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  surpasses  "by  nearly  $400,- 
000,000  the  highest  record  heretofore 
made."  Last  July  and  August,  the  New 
York  Sun  notes,  "resulted  in  small  im- 
port balances.  It  w^as  not  until  Novem- 
ber that  the  tide  of  international  com- 
merce began  to  run  strongly  in  our 
favor,  and  practically  the  export  sur- 
plus of  the  year  was  made  in  the  last 
eight  months."  On  that  basis,  says  The 
Sun,  "and  without  any  further  expan- 
sion, the  current  year  will  bring  a  trade- 
balance  of  $1,. 500,000,00;) " ;  other  papers 
are  willing  to  make  estimates  of  a  two- 
billion-dollar  balance. 

This  year's  balance,  according  to  a 
Department  of  Conunerce  statement,  is 
not  due  to  orders  for  munitions  of  war. 
"The  normal  sales  of  manufactures 
during  peace,"  it  seems,  "were  greater 
t!iau  those  under  existing  war-condi- 
tions. Because  of  this  fact  and  the 
extraordinary  shrinka:;e  of  exports  of  crude  materials,  it  is 
found  that  the  net  increase  in  our  total  exports  has  been 
wholly  in  foodstuffs."  Exports  of  ammunition,  comments 
the  Indianapolis  At'(/;s,  receive  so  much  more  publicity  that 
"the  country  is  inclined  to  forget  that  each  day  ships  sail  for 
Europe  laden  with  wheat,  meats,  and  other  foodstuffs."  No 
doubt,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "much  of 
the  food-suppHes  has  gone  to]  support  armies  and  help  bellig- 
erents, and  live  animals,  other  than  those  for  food,  have  had  a 
military  purpose,  but  they  are  not  munitions.  Automobiles 
became  a  considerable  item,  and  some  of  these  serve  a  warlike 
purpose  in  transportation.  Imports  are  not  largely  changed  in 
character  except  that  articles  of  luxury  figure  less  than  usual." 
And  we  read  in  the  New  York  Commercial : 

"In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  exports  of  war-materials,  they 
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have  not  j-ct  attained  great  importance.  The  movement  is 
only  beginning,  and  the  manufacturers  of  shells  and  other 
munitions  of  war  ■nnll  not  reach  their  capacity  before  next 
October.  The  business  has  been  disorganized  by  the  poor 
management  of  the  British  Government,  which  refused  to  place 
orders    unless    prompt    shipments    could    be    assured.     Many 


"  DARN  THAT  FENCE!  " 

— Reynolds  in  the  Portland  Oregon ian. 

American  manufacturers  refused  to  do  business  on  such  terms, 
and  the  difficulties  are  only  being  adjusted  now.  Russia  re- 
quires enormous  supplies  of  all  military  stores,  and  all  the  bellig- 
erents are  now  basing  their  calculations  on  a  long  war. 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  possesses  sufficient 
natural  resources  to  supply  this  demand.  Germany  is  better 
off  than  any  of  the  other  belligerents,  but  is  short  of  copper  and 
cotton.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  making  explosives  is  one 
of  the  surprizes  of  the  day,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
taking  the  large  crop  off  the  hands  of  the  Southern  planters. 
The  winter  wheat-harvest  is  turning  out  as  well  as  expected,  and 
what  is  still  in  the  fields  is  practically  safe  from  damage  except 
by  storms.  Other  grain-crops  are  doing  well,  and  pasturage 
and  fodder-crops  were  never  better.  According  to  present  in- 
dications wc  will  ha^■e  an  enormous  surplus  of  foodstuffs  for 
export,  and  the  cost  of  living  mil  not  bear  too  heavily  upon 
ourselves 

"The  decrease  in  imports  has  hurt  New  York  City,  because  this 
is  the  foreign  merchandising  center  of  the  country,  but  it  will  not 
be  felt  in  the  interior.  The  people  have  bought  American  auto- 
moljiles  instead  of  diamonds  and  champagne  with  their  surplus 
cash  and  are  none  the  worse  for  it." 

Several  protectionist  Republican  editors  rejoice  in  such  a  trade- 
condition  as  this.  The  war,  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
"has  answered  the  purpose  of  a  protective  tariff  in  reducing  our 
imports.  It  has  to  an  extent  made  inoperative  the  harmful 
qualities  of  the  Underwood  tariff."  The  Washington  Post  sees 
in  the  trade-balance  "an  addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation," 
and  it  agre(>s  mth  certain  of  its  conteinporaries  that  the  farmers 
will  be  the  chief  gainers.  But  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph 
(Rep.)  places  against  this  "ajjparent  but  fallacious  prosperity" 
the  increasing  burden  of  our  citizens  due  to  smaller  tariff-receipts 
and  Democratic  extravagance.  The  billion  balance,  declares 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  "does  not  prove  foreign  trade  profitable, 
and  it  does  not  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  country."  It 
explains  the  situation  from  the  Democratic  view-point: 

"  The  large  balance  in  our  favor  on  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  exports  have  increased  and  our  imports 
declined.  The  last  is  not  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  it  is  due 
primarily  to  the  interference  of  the  war  with  our  normal  business. 
Our  raaimfacturers  ha\'e  been  less  busy  than  in  some  years,  partly 
because  ncople  have  had  to  economize,  and  partlv  because  several 


of  our  customers  are  not  able  to  buy  of  us  as  usual.  In  10  months 
the  import  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacture  declined 
§74.000,000.  The  export  of  manufactures  readv  for  consumption 
feU  off  only  §8,000,000  in  10  months,  or  1.33  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  ready  for  con- 
sumption in  10  months  declined  §88,000,000.  This  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  pretense  that  the  present  tariff  is  ruining  our 
manufacturers.  -    .;  _  •,      ' 

"The  large  trade-balance  establishes  an  enormous  credit,  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  discharge  in  one  way  or  another.  A 
part  of  it  is  spread  over  a  considerable  time  by  the  opening  of 
credits  here  by  Governments  that  are  bu^^ng  war-supplies;  a 
part  of  it  is  being  discharged  by  remitting  gold,  but  this  is  very 
recent;  and  a  part  of  it  is  discharged  by  the  sale  of  American 
securities  in  our  markets,  which  amounts  to  our  repaying  Europe 
for  its  investments  here  and  acquiring  the  ownership  of  our  oAvn 
enterprises." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  saj's  the  New  York  Commercial, 
we  have  imported  §120,000,000  gold  and  have  brought  back 
three  times  that  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  from  Europe. 
Some  editors  see  a  menace  in  such  a  hoard  of  gold.  "Drowning  in 
Idle  Gold"  is  one  editorial  caption.  However,  says  the  hopeful 
Baltimore  News,  "aside  from  aU  fear  of  speculation  and  of  a 
speculative  orgy,  the  solid,  basic  fact  remains  that  the  world's 
gold  is  flowing  in  our  direction  and  the  world's  liquid  assets 
coming  to  us  in  exchange  for  food  and  gunpowder.  .  .  .  We  are 
gathering  the  sinews  not  for  war,  but  for  a  period  of  tremendous 
prosperity." 

But  this  prosperity  is  far  fi-om  evident  in  the  national  Treasury, 
Republican  editors  loudly  insist.  Exclusive  of  Panama  Canal 
expenses,  and  subject  to  correction  by  late  reports  of  internal- 
revenue  receipts,  there  was  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
§35,864,381,  as  compared  with  surpluses  of  §34,418,677  in  1914, 
§41,340,524  in  1913,  and  §37,224,502  in  1912.  In  round  num- 
bers the  Treasury-  receipts  for  the  year,  as  given  out  to  the 
press  on  July  1,  were: 

"From  income  (and  corporation)  tax  §79,000,000,  as  against 
§71,000,000  last  year. 

"From  customs  §209,000,000,  as  against  $292,000,000  last  year. 

"From  ordinary  internal-revenue  sources,  including  war  tax, 
§.335,000,000,  as  against  $308,000,000  last  year." 

The  drop  of  $83,000,000  in  customs  receipts  inclines  the  New 


"  ITS  A   CLOUDBURST.  BOYS  !  " 

— Satterfleld  in  the  Madison  Wisconsin  Slate  Journal. 

York  Tribune  (Rep.),  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.),  and  Boston  Tran- 
script (Rep.)  to  predict  a  restoration  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  "war  tax"  beyond  January  1,  1916,  the  date 
set  for  its  expiration.     The  Democrats,  says  the  Philadelphia 
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H.  MILES  BURNS, 

Controller,  under  indictment  as 
responsible  for  larceny  of  city 
books,  who  is  petitioning  re- 
ceivership for  Nashville. 


CHARLES  A.  MYERS, 

City  Treasurer,  charj^od  l)y  Con- 
troiler  Burns  with  fraudulent  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  of  interest- 
money  of  the  city. 


LYLE   ANDREWS. 

Ousted  Commissioner  of  Finance, 
charged  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Controller  Burns,  with  using  city 
funds  for  his  political  campaign. 


HARRY  8.  STOKE.S, 

Attorney  for  Controller  Burns, 
who  promised  disclosures  that 
would  "  curl  the  hair  of  the  City 
Commission." 


PROMINENT   Fit:  U  RES   IN   NASHVILLE'S   MUNICIPAL  TANGLE. 


Inquirer  (Rep.),  will  not  admit  the  mistakes  made  in  their  eal- 
culations,  and  blame  it  all  on  the  war.  But  "persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  will  reject  this  view,"  for  "they  know  that 
as  a  revenue-producer  the  Wilson-Underwood  tariff  had  been 
proved  a  failure  before  the  war  began."  And  The  Public  Ledger 
(Rep.),  of  the  same  city,  as  noted  above,  shares  this  indignation 
at  what  it  takes  for  Democratic  incompetency.  To  quote  an 
editorial  utterance: 

"The  war  reduced  somewhat  the  volume  of  imports  into  the 
United  States,  but  the  new  Wilson  tariff  law  also  reduced  so 
enormously  the  amount  of  duties  collected  upon  them  that  a 
serious  deficit  was  inevitable.  This  deficiency  was  so  large  that 
it  more  than  ate  up  the  sums  put  into  the  Treasury  by  the  income 
tax  and  the  recent  stamp  taxes. 

"Legislative  folly  could  scarcely  go  further  than  this.  It 
robbed  our  own  manufacturers  of  protection  and  deprived  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  its  needed  revenues  while  failing  to 
provide  a  rational  and  sufficient  substitute  for  them.  What  is 
even  worse,  the  Government  has  been  grossly  extravagant  and 
wasteful.  .  .  .  Similar  tactics  of  extravagance  applied  to  a 
corporation  would  send  it  into  inevitable  bankruptcy." 

But  to  the  independent  Springfield  Re-publican  and  Indian- 
apolis News  the  deficit  does  not  seem  very  serious.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  considers  it  "no  more  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  falling  off  in  customs  revenues  and  from  the  loss  in 
internal  revenue  from  tobacco  and  liquors,  resulting  from  pro- 
hibition and  the  social  tendency  to  economy."  The  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.)  would  have  us  remember  the  delayed  revenues 
that  came  in  too  late  for  recording  on  July  1,  and  it  remarks  to 
its  Republican  friends  that  the  revised  deficit  "probably  will  not 
be  heavier  than  it  was  in  1898,  when  the  Government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans,  the  Dingley  tariff  was  in  operation, 
and  the  McKinley  Administration  felt  able  to  make  war  on 
Spain."     And  in  the  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"The  various  efforts  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  deficit 
are  neither  sensible  nor  just.  No  tariff  system  that  could  have 
been  devised  would  have  averted  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Treasury 
,at  a  time  when  importations  to  the  United  States  were  sub- 
stantially  diminished   by   conditions  growing  out   of   the  war. 

"Criticisms  of  the  present  tariff  based  upon  the  deficit  of  cus- 
toms revenue  since  July  1,  1914,  are  purely  speculative,  because 
they  deal  with  international  trade-conditions  that  nobody  fore- 
saw when  that  measure  was  enacted.  This  we  know,  however, 
that  internal  taxation  has  been  a  far  safer  and  surer  source  of 
revenue  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  unprecedented  war-crisis  than  the 
revenue  from  customs  has  been;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Under- 


w(K)d  tariff  has  been  a  better  reliance  for  the  war-period  tJiaii  tht^ 
preceding  tariff  would  have  been,  to  the  extent  that  it  substituted 
the  income  tax,  an  internal-revenue  tax,  for  certain  duties  on 
imports." 


NASHVILLE'S  HOUR  OF  TRIAL 

BANKRUPTCY  is  not  thought  to  bo  staring  the  city  of 
Nashville  in  the  face,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  City 
j^Controller  has  petitioned  to  have  the  municipality  put 
into  a  receivership.  It  is  being  recalled  that  "just  forty-six  years 
ago  Nashville  set  the  then  record  for  the  world  in  putting  the 
municipality  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,"  but  there  is  little  danger 
of  its  happening  now,  according  to  the  authoritative  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  city  has  been  under  the  commission 
form  of  government,  it  appears,  and  two  of  the  six  commissioners 
and  one  of  the  appointive  officials  are  accused  "of  having  con- 
spired to  rob  the  city  treasury  through  false  entries,  forged 
reports,  and  in  other  petty,  contemptible  ways  which  mark  the 
grafter."  Exposure  came  about  through  "the  failure  of  one 
man  to  return  from  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  his  annual 
vacation."  Soon  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  gone  for  good, 
and  that  "the  records  of  the  city  were  mutilated,  pages  being 
torn  from  ledgers,  and  vouchers  having  been  destroyed."  Nev- 
ertheless The  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

"It  does  not  yet  appear  that  the  city's  loss  is  very  great,  nor  that 
the  bonds  of  the  fugitive  and  his  superiors  now  under  arrest  will 
be  inadequate.  The  taxable  value  of  the  city  of  Nashville  is 
somewhere  around  $80,000,000.  The  city's  credit  is  good.  (At 
the  end  of  June]  the  city  sold  S(i25.000  of  school  bonds  at  a 
premium,  and  the  bonds  were  promptly  delivered  to  New  York 
City  bankers  by  the  Mayor,  Hilary  E.  Howse,  in  person.  Mr. 
Howse  has  reported  to  the  Commission  that  the  bankers  said 
that  they  only  regretted  the  city  had  no  more  bonds  to  offer  at 
the  present  time.  The  city's  tax-rate  is  lower  than  that  of  New 
York  City,  and  its  valuation  for  taxable  purposes  is  generally 
considered  as  less  than  75  per  cent." 

It  is  not  a  big  scandal,  as  scandals  go,  "not  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  many  which  have  disgraced  other  cities,"  says  the 
same  paper,  thus  consoling  Nashville,  but  reflecting  a  little  on 
American  city  politics  in  the  large.  The  storm  broke  loose, 
relates  a  Nashville  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  on  June 
12,  when  Mayor  Hilary  E.  Howse  and  the  City  Commission 
attempted  to  remove  Controller  R.  Miles  Burns  from  office  for 
responsibility  in  the  loss  of  the  ad  valorem  and  privilege  tax-books 
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A  HARD  ONE  TO  CRACK. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 
MISSOURIAX    IMPRESSIONS   OF   THE    DARDANELLES   CA:MPAIGN. 


THE  WOODPECKER. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


for  1911, 1912,  and  1913,  and  the  loss  also  of  the  cash  and  revenue 
receipt-books  for  the  larger  part  of  1913.  The  Controller  took 
recoiu-se  to  law  and  accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  set  of  hooks  by  charging  in  a  biU  in  Chancery  "that  City 
Finance  Commissioner  Lj-le  Andrews  had  made  an  expensive 
campaign  w^hich  he  financed  out  of  the  city  funds  with  the  con- 
nivance of  J.  B.  (Doc)  West,  Jr.,  Assistant  City  Treasurer." 
West  is  the  official  of  the  Commission  who  has  fled,  it  is  reported, 
to  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  Burns  and  Andrews  are  under 
indictment  for  larceny  of  the  city  records,  and  have  given  bond 
to  answer  to  the  criminal  court.  Andrews  only  lightly  resisted 
removal  from  the  Commissionership  of  Finance;  but  Biirns  pe- 
titioned the  Chancery  Court  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  for 
the  city,  and  had  the  City  Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Myers,  arrested 
for  fraudulent  appropriation  of  the  public  money.  No  one  could 
be  found  to  join  Burns,  continues  the  Sun's  correspondent,  "in 
the  effort  to  repeat  the  receivership  of  Nashville  of  1869";  but 
the  airing  of  the  action  in  the  courts  results  in  an  attempt  at  the 
recall  of  all  the  city  officials.  In  firm  opposition  to  the  recall 
movement,  the  Nashville  Banner,  which  believes  it  inexpedient, 
unwise,  and  likely  to  prove  ineffective,  observes  that — 

"The  Banner's  idea  about  the  proper  plan  of  procedure  in  this 
matter  is  to  await  the  developments  of  the  investigations  under 
progress  and  those  to  be  instituted.  This  paper  places  its  reli- 
ance largely  on  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  that  has 
been  organized  by  the  Commercial  Club,  and  that  proposes  to  go 
thoroughly,  with  all  due  speed  and  a  judicious  spirit,  into  the 
situation  and  make  known  without  prejudice  or  favor  all  that  a 
thorough  investigation  may  reveal. 

"Drastic  procedure  of  any  kind  now  would  hinder  rather  than 
promote  this  procedure.  It  would  introduce  noise  and  excite- 
ment that  would  serve  to  obscure  the  issue  by  producing  con- 
fusion when  what  is  wanted  is  calmness  and  clarity,  an  unrelent- 
ing and  persistent  inquiry  that  will  lay  bare  all  the  evil  that  has 
been  done,  and  make  the  truth  plain  to  the  public  vision." 

With  the  commission  government  in  this  dubious  state,  the 
situation  seems  to  be  largely  in  the  control  of  the  Committee  of 
PubHc  Safety,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Bankers'  Committee, 
whose  New  York  auditors  precipitated  the  crisis  by  their  dis- 
covery that  books  of  the  city's  fiscal  records  had  been  stolen 
or  mutilated.  The  Safety  Committee,  The  Banner  points  out, 
"undertakes  a  work  cognate  to  that  entrusted  to  the  bankers, 
but  of  a  wider  scope."  In  speaking  of  the  earlier  body  The 
Tennessean  utters  an  opinion  that  may  reasonably  be  offered  as 


another  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  Nash\Tlle  press.     Some 
of  the  phrases  have  a  strangely  familiar  ring: 

"To-day  is  not  the  day  for  hysteria  or  prejudice.  It  is  the 
time  for  conservatism  and  deliberation.  .  .  .  The  cooperation 
of  all  citizens  with  this  committee  should  be  the  guiding  aim  and 
controlling  purpose. 

"On  the  other  hand,  this  committee  must  wield  a  spear  which 
knows  no  brother.  It  must  plow  to  the  end  of  the  furrow.  It 
must  know  neither  friend  nor  foe.  Its  every  object  should  be  to 
reestablish  the  good  name  and  honor  of  the  city,  to  place  stripes 
upon  the  guilty,  to  vindicate  the  innocent,  and  to  establish 
Naslnille  upon  a  sound,  clean  business  basis.  It  must  hew  to  the 
line  and  let  the  chips  fall  as  they  may.  No  guilty  man  must 
escape.  Let  us  be  sane  in  this  our  hour  of  trial.  Let  us  be  fear- 
less and  unselfish.  Let  us  all  work  together  to  lift  the  pall  of 
shame.  We  can  only  do  this  bj'  being  reasonable,  fair,  and  de- 
liberate, and  taking  counsel  one  with  another.  We  can  only  be 
of  real  service  to  our  city  and  our  neighbors  by  burying  for  the 
nonce  all  factionalism  and  prejudice." 


TRUSTING  THE  HONOR  OF  CRIMINALS 

Ac  RUE  L  BLOW  to  the  plan  of  reforming  convicts  by 
appealing  to  a  sense  of  honor  whose  very  lack  has  put 
-  them  where  they  are  is  seen  by  some  in  the  murder  of 
Warden  ^Ulen's  wife,  at  the  Illinois  State  prison  at  Johet.  Mrs. 
Allen  had  been  especially  active  in  good  works  for  the  men  under 
her  husband's  care,  so  that  her  death  is  considered  at  once  a 
martjTdom  in  the  crusade  for  prison  reforhi  and  an  argument 
against  it.  While  in  itself  the  crime  is  probabh'  "insufficient  to 
shake  the  somewhat  enthusiastic  faith  in  criminal  human  nature 
on  which  the  prison  honor  systems  are  based,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  nevertheless  it  will  "at  least  strengthen  the  more 
pessimistic  view."  Wholly  opposed  to  this  opinion  is  the 
Leavenworth  N^eiv  Era,  which  is  the  United  States  Penitentiary 
organ  of  that  city,  "edited  by  prisoners  for  the  encouragement 
and  educational  advancement  of  prisoners  everywhere."  To  the 
latter  class  of  men,  this  journal  admits,  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Allen, 
"who  had  been  devoting  herself  to  the  betterment  cf  conditions" 
at  Joliet,  is  "the  hardest  blow  that  could  have  been  delivered' 
...  a  stroke  at  the  heart,  designed  to  cast  them  back  into  the 
darkness  from  which  they  have  been  slowly  emerging  for  years." 
Yet  it  assures  U3  that  Warden  Allen,  despite  his  great  affliction, 
is  still  "a  believer  in  and  upholder  of  the  system"  he  initiated  in 
Illinois.  lie  looks  upon  the  crime  as  "  'the  act  of  an  individual,' 
and  not  the  product  of  a  class,"  in  which  stand  he  has  the  support 
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THE  NEWS  FROM  PETROGKAD. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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AN  EXPENSIVE  PET. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


TWO    CLEVER    IDEAS    OF    RUSSIA   TO    OUTWIT    GERMANY. 


of  some  of  "the  ablest  writers  of  the  land."  The  New  Era  cites 
several  such  editorial  commentators  and,  as  further  justification 
for  the  Warden's  confidence,  the  letter  of  condolence  sent 
by  "the  faithful  in  Joliet  prison"  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
which  runs: 

"At  this  hour  of  deepest  grief  we  send  you  this  message  of  our 
love  and  sympathy.  Caesar  had  his  Brutus;  Rome  its  Nero;  and 
Jesus,  the  Just,  his  Judas,  yet  the  remnant  of  his  disciples  re- 
mained stedfast  and  true.  Treachery  and  betrayal  were  in 
vain.  His  work  endures.  So,  in  spite  of  the  dreadful  blow  that 
has  fallen  upon  us,  must  the  work  of  yourself  and  your  wife  go  on. 

"Let  us  all,  you  and  us,  take  new  hope  and,  over  the  grave  of 
her  who  poured  out  her  love  for  us,  join  hands  and.  resolve  to 
finish  the  work  which  you  have  begun. 

"The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us  and  we  must  succeed. 
We  may,  each  and  all  of  us,  pledge  ourselves  to  wipe  out  the 
tragic  stain  by  making  your  work  here  a  success.  The  hour 
has  struck  and  we  can  not  retreat.  Come  back  to  us  and  we 
will  build  together  a  real  honor  system,  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
your  dear,  departed  wife,  that  will  be  more  lasting  and  enduring 
than  marble  or  bronze.  We  will  build  men  in  whom  honor  is 
not  dead  and  will  not  die. 

"Our  hearts  are  heavy  with  grief,  and  our  eyes  are  wet  with 
tears  because  of  this  sad  tragedy. 

"For  your  wife  and  our  friend,  Odette  Allen,  words  can  not 
express  our  thoughts  nor  speech  contain  our  love. 

"  (Signed)     Your  Boys." 

In  outside  editorial  defense  of  the  "honor  system,"  The  New 
Era  draws  first  u.pon  the  testimony  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  new  prison  method  "is 
not  in  any  sense  involved  in  the  Joliet  crime,"  and  explains  that — 

"The  suspected  men  are  none  of  them  honor  men  under  the 
new  system.  They  are  trusties,  and  their  like  is  to  be  found  in 
virtually  every  penitentiary  in  the  world.  If  Warden  Allen  had 
been  the  harshest  and  narrowest  of  old-school  jailers,  he  would 
have  had  trusties,  and  they  might  have  committed  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  the  victim.  American  opinion  should  not  be  ob- 
scured and  misdirected  on  the  important  phase  of  penal  reform 
with  which  he  has  been  experimenting  with  such  encouraging 
prospects." 

So,  too,  thinks  the  Chicago  Herald,  which  remarks  that  the 
Joliet  crime  "does  not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  the  honor 
system,  as  has  been  hastily  suggested,"  but  that  "in  every  group 
of  human  beings  there  may  be  some  fiend  in  human  form." 
This  possibility.  The  Herald  goes  on  to  say,  "exists  inside  as  well 
as  outside  of  prisons,"  while  "the  indignation  of  the  great  mass 


of  inmates  on  hearing  of  the  crime  shows  how  unrepresentative 
of  his  fellow  prisoners  was  the  fiend  who  perpetrated  it."  Again, 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  argues  that — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  honor  system  is  all  that  makes 
civilization  possible.  Because  of  their  faith  in  it  men  and  women 
found  homes  and  rear  families;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  of  the  complex 
activities  of  modern  commerce,  and  only  through  it  is  any  plan 
of  government  practicable  other  than  the  tyranny  which  is 
founded  on  personal  prowess.  The  world  expects  frequent  and 
deplorable  exceptions.  To  deal  with  them,  it  builds  penal  in- 
stitutions. It  is  Warden  Allen's  theory  that  the  best  preparation 
of  prisoners  before  sending  them  back  into  a  community  founded 
upon  this  faith  in  humanity  is  to  train  them  to  its  requirements 
while  they  are  prisoners.  He  believes  that  the  personal  sense  of 
honor  grows  stronger  by  use.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  there 
would  be  occasional  failures.  But  a  lapse  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  even  under  such  revolting  circumstances,  proves  no  more 
than  a  similar  infraction  elsewhere.  The  honor  system  can  not 
be  impugned." 

The  conviction  that  the  "honor  system"  is  not  to  be  held  an- 
swerable for  the  Joliet  crime  is  exprest  also  by  the  Detroit  Times, 
the  Chicago  Public,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Pofil,  which  points 
out  that  "in  what  ways,  and  subject  to  what  limitations,  that 
system  can  properly  be  employed  is  one  of  the  large  questions 
now  being  worked  out  by  prison  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and,  while  a  single  instance  .  .  .  can  not  legitimately  be 
made  much  of  an  argument  either  yvay,  yet  it  is  important  that 
no  outright  mistake  of  fact  should  be  made  as  to  even  one  con- 
spicuous instance."  On  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  the 
insufficiency  of  one  or  two  instances  as  evidence  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  "honor  system,"  the  New  York  Sun  states  its 
objections  on  the  following  general  grounds: 

"Those  students  of  criminal  psychology  who  hold  that  crime 
is  a  species  of  insanity  will  be  pretty  apt  to  regard  the  Joilet  case 
at  least  as  confirmatory  of  their  theory.  On  this  basis  they 
will  not  unlikely  argue  that  as  ghastly  consequences  have  fol- 
lowed overeonfidence  in  lunatic-asylum  inmates,  so  may  like 
consequences  be  expected  to  follow  undue  confidence  in  prison 
inmates.  Even  in  institutions  where  a  high  code  of  personal 
honor  among  those  enrolled  is  a  primary  assumption,  the  honor 
system  has  not  in  all  instances  been  an  unqualified  success. 
In  view  of  that  fact  its  extension  to  a  great  body  of  male- 
factors actually  convicted  of  every  crime  in  the  calendar  from 
theft  to  murder  might  well  on  general  principles  be  regarded 
with  misgivings. 

"Ultra  uplift  sentimentality  in  the  management  of  heteroge- 
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neous  masses  of  oorraled  scoundrels  has  developed  prodigiously 
of  late.  .  .  .  Amusing  perhaps  to  those  who  hold  the  old  fogy 
notion  that  a  prison  is  a  penal  institution,  but  somehow  such 
events  as  that  at  Joliet  tend  to  spoil  the  humor  of  the  thing." 


A  FOURTH  "SANE  AND  NEARLY  SAFE" 


A 


RELAPSE  from  the  Sane  Fourth  idea  this  year  is  dis- 
cerned in  the  statistics  annually  gathered  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  the  casualties  the  country  over 
incident  to  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day.  Individual 
cities,  however,  show  an  advance,  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  duly  admonished  for  falling  back.  The  celebration  was 
"reasonably  sane  in  most  parts  of  this  country,"  the  Xew  York 
Times  admits,  but  apparently  "all  the  people  are  not  yet  aware 
that  we  have  changed  our  manner  of  commemorating  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration."  The  American  boy,  supposedly 
reformed,  we  are  told,  this  year  "lapsed  to  type."  He  "burned, 
mangled,  and  killed  as  he  used  to  in  the  unregenerate  days,  and 
he  caused  an  unusual  number  of  destructive  fires."  Partlj'  to 
blame  for  this  retrogression  is  the  American  humorist  of  pen  and 
pencil.  The  Times  believes,  because  "he  persistently  clings  to  his 
repertory  of  jokes,  and  along  in  the  early  summer  still  brings  out 
his  ancient  collection  of  firecracker  and  sky-rocket  quips." 
Altho  to  attempt  to  reform  the  humorist,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
journal,  "would  be  a  hopeless  task,"  still  it  holds  that  "with  a 
little  more  reasonable  argument,  a  little  more  eloquent  insistence 
on  the  obvious  fact  that  national  glory  is  not  realh'  well  exprest 
in  noise  and  the  odor  of  burning  gunpowder,  we  shall  yet  have  a 
general  celebration  of  the  Fourth  devoid  of  carnage  all  over  the 
country."  The  Fourth  casualty  record  on  which  The  Times 
bases  its  remarks  is  compiled,  as  above  stated,  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  says: 

"Nineteen  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  two  days'  celebration 
this  year  of  the  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth.  Nine  hundred 
and  three  other  persons  were  injured  by  various  noise-making 
contrivances. 

"These  figures  both  show  an  increase  over  the  totals  of  1914, 
when  there  were  twelve  persons  killed  and  879  injured. 

"A  large  increase  was  shown  in  tlie  fire  loss  also,  the  total  for 
this  year  being  $239,325,  as  compared  with  .S99,54.")  last  year. 

"A  comparison  of  the  fatalities,  which  have  been  decreasing 
rapidly  since  The  Tribune  started  the  nation-wide  crusade  for  a 
.sane  Fourth,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


v.nr, 19 

is>u 12 

191.3 32 

1912 41 


1911 57 

1910 141 

1909 215 

1903 466 


"The  causes  of  fatalities  this  year  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Fireworks 9 

Cannon , 4 

Kircarnis 4 

G  unpowder 2 


"Chicago  escaped  with  only  one  death  and  two  persons  in- 
jured," ob.serves  The  Tribune  with  satisfaction, while  The  Herald,  of 
the  same  city,  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  "in  the  matter  of  a  sane 
celebration  Chicago  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  other  large  cities." 
Moreover,  this  journal  adds  that  if  the  celebration  this  year  had 
been  confined  to  one  day,  as  is  usually  the  ease,  "it  is  believed 
that  the  casualty  figures  for  the  country  would  have  shown  a 
notable  decrease  from  those  of  any  previous  year."  Most 
reckless  of  aU  cities,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  Phil- 
adelphia with  a  list  of  288  injured,  of  which  forty  were  "victims 
of  small  cannons,  while  the  majoritj'^  were  injured  about  the 
hands  by  exploding  cannon-crackers."  In  this  connection  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remarks: 

"What  the  officials  concerned  have  come  to  view  as  Philadel- 
phia's brand  of  the  '  saf e-and-sane '  Fourth  movement,  with  felici- 
tations that  it  was  not  worse,  on  closer  scrutiny,  with  all  the 
facts  in,  proves  that  we  still  enjoj'ed — is  that  the  proper  word? — 
in  too  manj^  respects  as  unsafe  and  as  insane  a  Fourth  as  any 
enemy  of  an  orderly  and  patriotic  celebration  could  wish  for. 
There  is  less  reason  in  Philadelphia  than  anywhere  else  for  any 
further  encouragement  of  the  old  and  stupidly  criminal  waj"  of 
celebrating  the  national  holiday.  Aside  from  our  local  shrines, 
the  big  'National  Fourth'  celebration,  with  all  the  admirable 
sectional  displays  by  day  and  night,  exalts  the  memories  of  the 
occasion  and  allows  for  all  the  emotional  outlet  that  any  patriot 
could  ask  for." 

F^om  the  Boston  Herald  we  learn  that  Boston  has  enjoyed  a 
Fourth  of  fewer  casualties  "than  any  heretofore  in  the  history  of 
the  city";  and  this  journal  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  Uke  to  think,  moreover,  that  the  deeper  significance  of  the 
anniversary  was  more  fully  realized  this  year  than  heretofore. 
The  news  from  over  the  sea,  and  the  discussions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal issues  of  the  great  conflict  and  their  meaning  for  ourselves 
which  are  constantly  going  on  in  this  country  have  certainly 
induced  a  thoughtful  mood  upon  the  part  of  multitudes  of 
Americans.  The  'Americanization'  idea  is  the  direct  product  of 
this  situation.  The  permanent  result  ought  to  be  a  closer 
knitting  together  of  the  citizenship  of  the  whole  land,  of  what- 
ever origin  and  of  whatever  sympathy." 

The  Boston  Transcript,  too,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Boston  was  "among  the  pioneers"  in  the  movement  to  make 
the  Fourth  "an  occasion  of  welcome  to  the  newly  naturalized, 
and  of  reminder  to  native  and  naturalized  alike  of  their  common 
loyalty  to  the  meniorj-  of  the  founders  and  their  common  obliga- 
tion to  defend  what  the  founders  so  wisely  wrought."  Referring 
to  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Wendell  Phillips  on  the  day,  it 
observes  that  it  will  stand  "not  onlj'  as  a  memorial  to  him,  but 
as  a  mile-stone  that  marks  the  restoration  of  Independence  Day 
to  a  plane  alike  not  merely  safe  and  sane,  but  impressive  in  rec- 
ollection and  resolve."  The  Springfield  Republican,  the  New 
York  Press,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press, 
and  the  Washington  Star  are  among  other  journals  which,  all 
things  considered,  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  Fourth  is  in 
these  davs  "sane  and  nearlv  safe." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


RouMANiA  has  rejected  all  bid.s  and  is  advertising  for  new  offers  on  its 
neutrality. — Indianapolis  Star. 

If  all  other  evidence  were  lacking,  the  present  condition  of  Mexico  would 
prove  the  greatness  of  Diaz. —  W'ashinolon  Post. 

W'y.m:  it  necessary,  Cierniany  niifrht  argue  that  the  Armenian  was  armed. 
There  were  American  mules  aboard. — Chicago  Tribune. 

It  will  strike  most  people  that  the  Armenian  ought  to  have  been  tor- 
pedoed by  a  Turkish  submarine. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Berlin  reports  the  capture  of  521,630  Russians  since  the  first  of  Jime. 
Still,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  enough. — Indianapolis  Star. 

A  CAREFT'T<  survey  of  the  German  submarine  war  would  indicate  that 
when  Great  Britain's  loss  reaches  5  per  cent,  of  her  ve.s.sels,  the  merchant 
mariners  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  will  have  totally  disappeared. 
— Xfw  York  Evening  Post. 

After  all,  the  essential  difference,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  this: 
That  when  the  Cicrman  Government  doesn't  like  what  the  newspapers  say, 
it  suppresses  them;  and  that  when  the  American  newspapers  don't  like  what 
the  Government  does,  they  suppress  it. — Atlantic  City  Review. 


The  La  Follette  law  makes  the  Dollar  ships  look  like  thirty  cents. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  Russians  have  not  yet  suffered  a  single  defeat  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  explain. — Nfu-  York  American. 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the  specialists  in  the  ,1.  P.  Morgan  ca.se 
were  reported  as  doing  nicely. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Treating  may  be  barr'ed  in  the  Czar's  domains,  but  it'll  take  more  than  a 
royal  ukase  to  keep  'em  from  retreating. —  Washington  Post.  , 

MrxiCH  is  drinking  lemonade  because  the  Army  needs  the  beer.  Perhaps 
that  is  a  gentle  liiut  for  Munich  to  enUst. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

If  Harry  Thaw  is  finally  adjudged  insane,  he  might  settle  in  Europe, 
wliere  his  aberration  would  not  be  sufficiently  unusual  to  attract  any 
attention. — Xashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Full  Stomach,  an  Indian  maiden,  to  a 
position  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  hungry  Democrats  is  practically  exhausted. — El  Paso 
Times. 


[ 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


1 


DISORGANIZATION  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 


OUTSPOKEN  CRITICISM  is  not  popular  in  France 
to-day,  and  the  authorities  have  supprest  the  Paris 
Guerre  Sociale,  the  organ  of  that  brilliant  Socialist  editor, 
Mr.  Gustave  Herve,  for  frankly  stating  that  "the  Allies  have 
failed  since  the  Marne."  This  failure  Mr.  Herve  attributes  to  a 
lack  of  organization  in  both  France  and  England,  which,  he  says, 
must  be  speedily  remedied  unless  disaster  is  to  follow.  He 
considers  that  the  people  are  awake 
to  the  danger  and  that  only  the 
Government  is  blind: 

"It  would  be  deceiving  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  chief  command  to 
allow  them  to  believe  that  either 
the  part  of  the  nation  which  is 
fighting  in  the  trenches  or  the  other 
which  lives  in  anguish  and  in  hope 
is  full  of  admiration  or  ecstasy  over 
the  military  results  obtained  since 
last  September,  that  is,  since  the 
great  day  of  enthusiasm  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  the  Marne." 

He  then  proceeds  to  ask  a  num- 
ber of  pointed  questions  and  calls 
for  greater  frankness  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities: 


"Every  one  has  an  impression 
that  altho  our  military  affairs  may 
not  be  going  badly,  they  are  not 
going  very  well,  and  that  there  is 
something  in  the  huge  machinery 
that  is  not  working  properly. 
What  is  it? 

"Is  there  a  scarcity  of  munitions 
that  prevents  great  results?  Are 
there  not  enough  to  carry  on  a  vio- 
lent offensive  for  several  days  in  succession?  Do  the  English 
lack  these  things?  If  that  is  so,  let  the  defensive  be  maintained 
until  a  sufficient  stock  is  obtained,  but  do  not,  even  under  the 
pretext  of  lending  a  hand  from  afar  to  the  Russians,  let  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  be  killed  in  affairs  which  it  is  impossible  to 
push  through  and  which  can  only  be  continued  a  few  days  from 
want  of  munitions.  Let  the  nation  and  Army  be  told  once  for 
all  that  the  offensive  will  only  be  taken  when  the  English  and 
we  have  a  full  supply  of  munitions,  and  not  before." 

Nor  is  this  dissatisfaction  confined  to  the  extreme  radical  press, 
for  Senator  Humbert,  writing  in  the  Paris  Journal,  as  insistently 
calls  for  better  organization: 

"Victory  is  no  longer  the  gamble  of  a  heroic  dash,  of  a  bold 
stroke,  of  a  clever  maneuver;  it  is  the  mathematical  result 
of  hard  work  and  organization.  What  will  triumph  is  not  the 
France,  admirable  of  course,  that  knows  how  to  suffer  and  to  die, 
but  the  France,  not  less  fine,  not  less  great,  that  knows  how  to 
produce,  to  invent,  to  work — the  France  that  has  ever  marched 


-out. 


SHELLING   OUT." 

The  war  profiteers  in  their  turn  do  some  shelling- 

Mr.  McKenna  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) : 
"Till  British  guns  'shell  out'  the  Huns, 

There's  not  the  shghtest  doubt 
You  chaps  have  got  to  'pay  your  shot' 
And  do  some  'shelling  out.'" 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


"There  are  certain  steps  which  (he  Government,  if  it  is  wise, 
will  take  at  once. 

"(1)  The  Government  must  abate  profiteering.  There  must 
be  strict  dealing  with  the  purveyors  of  coal  and  bread.  V,\en  in 
this  contest  poverty  scrutinizes  with  a  keen  eye  tlie  justice  of  its 
lot.  When  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  continually  increases, 
and  along  with  them  the  fortunes  of  the  coal-owners  and  the  corn- 
dealers,  the  people   turn  into  malcontents  and  enemies.     They 

become  indifferent  to  the  cause  of 
the  country  and  l)itterly  hostile  to 
the  Government  that  rules  them. 

"  (2)  The  National  Register  ought 
to  be  begun  at  once.  It  will  not 
immediately  meet  our  deficiencies 
or  solve  our  i)roblenis.  It  is  with 
munitions  and  with  the  cost  of  food 
and  fire  that  we  are  principally  con- 
cerned. But  the  National  Register, 
which  ought  to  ha\e  been  made 
long  ago,  and  which  was  prevented 
by  the  opposition  of  the  experts, 
must  go  on.  P^very  one  of  us 
sliould  ])e  scheduled.  IMoral  com- 
pulsion should  he  applied  in  the 
strongest  degree.  Each  of  us  must 
be  willing  to  take  the  task  assigned 
to  us,  whatever  that  task  may  be. 

"  (3)  The  adoption  of  the  badge 
has  become  imperative.  The  badge 
should  be  issued  to  all  who  are  re- 
jected as  unfit,  and,  as  we  think, 
to  those  to  whom  home  service  has 
been  assigned.  Those  who  have 
no  right  to  the  badge  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  A\Tetched  and  de- 
grading to  live  in  security  and  com- 
fort by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  those 
who  are  now  facing  the  shot." 

Meanwhile,  the  Kolnische  Zeit- 
watching  the  trend  of  events,  has 


ling,  which  has  been  ca'.mlj 

a  few  caustic  words  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"For  the  first  time  England  has  now  to  face  an  enemy  who 
employs  every  technical  resource  and  every  detail  of  organization 
with  an  art  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies.  Perfect  technical  skill  and  perfect  organization  have 
this  in  common — that  they  achieve  the  greatest  effects  by  the 
smallest  means;  .  .  .  they  have  this  also  in  common — that  they 
can  not  be  improvised.  The  Quadruple  Entente  is  fighting 
against  the  results  of  the  best  technical  schooling  that  the  world 
knows.  Even  if  one  multiplies  Mr.  Lloyd-George  by  ten,  one 
can  not  require  of  him  that  now,  in  the  very  midst  of  an  ex- 
hausting war,  he  should  become  master  of  our  superiority." 


The  same  paper  in  another  article,  under  the  heading 
Irony  of  History,"  remarks: 


Tlie 


"We   are   now   England's   schoolmasters.     'Militarism"    and 
'organization'  are  in  England  to-day  the  catchwords  upon  which 


at  the  head  of  all  progress — the  France  that  means  to  live the  life  of  the  nation  turns.  ...  It  is  not  so  long  since  the  words 


'  Every  Frenchman  to-day  .  .  .  has  a  sacred  place  to  fill.  We 
must  pit  army  against  army,  industry  against  industry,  trade 
against  trade,  finance  against  finance,  and  science  against  science 
— that  is  the  Avar  we  must  uphold  against  Germany." 

An  equally  pessimistic  note  is  struck  in  England  by  Sir 
William  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  editor  of  the  London  British 
Weekly,  a  Non-conformist  organ  with  an  immense  following.  He 
calls  for  a  hmitation  of  profits,  the  compilation  of  a  "  National 
Register"  indicating  the  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  every 
man  under  sixty,  and  for  the  exercise  of  moral  pressure  to  make 
the  people  render  that  service: 


militarism  and  organization  made  every  Briton  laugh.  Day 
after  day  the  newspapers,  both  Tory  and  Liberal,  poured  hatred 
upon  these  two  expressions  because  they  were  'Prussian'  in- 
ventions which  must  be  eradicated  as  being  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  freedom  of  Europe.  And  now?  ]Militarism  and  organiza- 
tion have  become  the  twin  anchors  of  salvation,  the  only  means  by 
which  old  England,  now  falling  to  pieces,  can  be  fastened  to- 
gether again.  This  is  the  course  of  ideas — that  it  is  high  time  to 
imitate  the  hated  'Prussian'  inventions  to  which  Germany  owes 
her  successes — from  which  the  new  Ministry  of  Munitions 
has  arisen.  From  this,  too,  comes  the  demand  for  the  hated 
military  compulsion  which  we  Germans  proudly  call  universal 
service." 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  RIFLE 

THE  RIFLE  IS  DOOMED,  the  Germans  say,  and  its 
place  is  to  be  taken  by  the  machine  gun.     The  present 
war    has    demonstrated    that    this    deadly    instrument 
is  a  most  effective  weapon  of  offense,  tho  up  to  now  it  has  been 
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THE  ONE-MAX  MACHINE   GUN.   NOW  REPLACING  THE   RIFLE. 

Another  of  Germany's  triumphs  in  scientific  war-craft;  capable  of  operation  by  a 
single  man,  they  are  far  ea-sier  to  defend  and  far  more  formidable  than  the  old  type. 


regarded — in  the  British  Army  at  least — purely  as  a  means  of 
defense.  This  we  learn  from  a  brilliant  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Hhirkwood's  Magazine,  where  an  English  engineer  officer  WTiting 
from  the  front  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  German  machine- 
gunners  and  laments  the  scarcity  of  this  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  British  side.  In  an  introduction  to  this  article  no  less 
an  authority  than  Lord  Sydenham  of  Combe  tells  us  that  the 
new  one-man  machine  gun — introduced  by  the  Germans  to 
replace  the  old  pattern,  which  required  two  men  to  handle  and 
move  it — would  have  a  most  revolutionary  effect  in  trench 
warfare  and  that  it  has  alreadj^  upset  the  pet  theories  of  (he 
military  pundits. 

Mr.  James  Dunn,  in  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  takes 
up  the  same  position,  and  asks: 

"Why  are  the  Germans  manufacturing  machine  guns  by  the 
thousand?  Why  do  the  Germans  no  longer  pay  much  attention 
to  the  cult  of  the  rifle?  Why  are  the  Germans  working  night 
and  day  to  turn  out  a  machine  gun  no  heavier  than  the  old 
Brown  Bess  and  more  deadly  than  the  concentrated  fire  of  an 
entire  company?  Tlie  answer  to  these  questions  was  given  at 
Neuve  Ghapelle,  at  La  Bassee,  at  the  sector  of  Ypres;  it  is  an 
answer  driven  home  with  deadly  effect  from  many  ruined 
cottages,  many  dismantled  farmhouses,  and  many  coveted 
trenches  wherever  the  hordes  of  Germany  are  facing  the  armies 
of  the  Allies." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  his  question, 
and  says: 

"So  far  the  Germans  have  been  our  masters  in  the  art  of 
making  to-day  the  weapons  of  to-morrow.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  adapt  new  circumstances  to  old  theories,  tiiey  change  their 
theories  to  meet  the  circumstances,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  they  are  able  to  put  up  such  a  stubborn  fight  against  a 
world  in  arms. 

"Now.  one  of  the  pet  theories  of  professors  of  the  great  German 
militarv  school  is  (hat  in  tlie  warfare  of  to-day  the  rifle  is  doomed. 


They  argue  that  just  as  surely  as  the  muzzle-loading  gun  was 
replaced  by  the  breech-loader,  so  will  the  automatic  rifle  be 
replaced  by  the  machine  gun;  and  what  the  professors  have 
foreseen,  military  tactics  have  confirmed." 

He  recounts  a  conversation  with  a  German  of  military  ex- 
perience he  met  in  Holland,  who  stated  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  man  for  man  the  individual  English  soldier 
was  a  better  shot  than  the  German,  the  advantage 
remained  with  his  eountrjinen,  owing  to  the  su- 
perior number  of  machine  guns  the.v  possest,  and  he 
exprest  his  eertaintj^  that  the  rifle  would  be  ob- 
solete after  the  present  war.     He  continued : 

"I  ask  you  where  is  the  argument  against  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  light  machine  gun 
for  the  rifle?  After  all,  a  Maxim  is  merely  an 
improved  automatic  rifle  with  a  water-jacket. 
The  soldiers  who  won  and  lost  Waterloo  carried 
a  weapon  heavier  and  more  clumsj-  than  the 
latest  machine  gun.  A  man  who  could  fire  a  kick- 
ing gun  of  the  period  of  1815  could  fire  and  carry 
a  Maxim  vnth.  less  effort  than  he  could  fire  and 
carry  the  old  smooth  bore.  And  are  we  not  told 
that  the  concentrated  fire  on  one  side  of  an 
English  square  emptied  less  than  a  score  of 
French  saddles  at  effective  range?  One  modern 
machine  gun  would  have  ^\'iped  out  an  entire 
squadron." 

The  morale  of  the  "man  behind  the  gun"  is 
higher,  too,  when  his  weapon  is  "squirting  death 
at  the  foe."     As  Mr.  Dunn  says: 

"Already  it  has  been  stated  that  the  German 
Army  is  supplied  with  50,000  machine  guns.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  know  that  while  this  num- 
ber was  approximately  accurate  two  or  three 
months  ago,  it  must  be  enormously  increased  to- 
day. Machine  guns  are  cheap,  the  parts  are  easily 
duplicated,  they  take  up  little  more  room  than  a 
rifle,  and  the   Germans  say  that  it  is  just  as  easy 

a  ser\nceable  machine  gun  as  it  is  to  make  a  good  rifle. 

best  soldiers  in  the  German  Army  are  placed  in  charge 


to  make 
"The 


FORMER  RIFLEMAN   HURLING  THE   HAND-GRENADE 
In  a  French  entrenchment  of  the  first  line. 
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of  machine  guns,  l)ut  the  German  shows  none  of  the  sentimental 
devotion  for  his  Maxim  that  the  British  soldier  has  a<!quired. 
For  a  British  battalion  to  lose  a  machine  gun  is  a  great  calamity, 
and  lives  will  be  sacrificed  to  regain  it. 

"The  German  prefers  the  machine  gun  to  the  rifle,  for  not 
only  does  it  enable  him  to  sit  down  comfortably  and  squirt 
death  at  the  foe  as  water  is  squirted  tlu-ough  a  hose-pipe,  but  also 
it  gives  him  that  sense  of  superiority,  that  pleasant  feeling  of 
security  which  the  possession  of  a  superior  weapon  always 
conveys  to  the  fighting  man. 

"In  modern  warfare,  and  particularly  in  trench  warfare,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  short,  swift  rushes  against  barl)ed-wire 
entanglements,  the  soldier  who  can  fire  a  hundred  shots  to  his 
opponent's  five  has  ninety-five  chances  of  coming  out  of  the 
struggle  imscathed.  In  the  compilation  of  casualty  lists  the 
machine  gun  talks  with  a  hundred  tongues." 

A  member  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  who  is  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun  is  equally  convinced  of  the 
passing  of  the  rifle,  w^hich,  he  says,  will  be  replaced  by  hand- 
grenades.     He  writes: 

"Our  new  acting-captain  when  chatting  with  some  of  the 
boys  told  them  that  grenades  were  more  useful  in  this  war  than 
rifles.  The  grenade  soldiers  (real  grenadiers)  did  terrible  damage 
in  the  First  Regiment's  fight.  He  intends  to  form  a  grenade 
section  in  our  company. 

"'It  is  the  weapon  for  this  war,'  he  said,  'and  is  replacing  the 
rifle.  Before  a  battle  the  artillery  shell  the  enemy  trenches  for 
hours,  and  when  the  damage  is  almost  complete  the  order  to 
advance  is  given.  The  grenade  men  go  first  and  throw  their 
bombs  into  the  trenches  and  complete  the  confusion.  That's 
the  only  practical  way  in  this  warfare,'  he  wound  up.  So  we  are 
to  become  bomb-throwers.     Well,  it's  all  in  a  day's  work." 


THE  ROUMANIAN  PENDULUM 

ROUMANIA  IS  COY,  almost  as  much  so  as  Italy  used 
to  be.  The  Roumanian  papers  assure  us  that  "to- 
•  morrow"  will  see  her  entrance  into  the  war,  but  so  far 
she  has  shown  a  disposition  to  flirt  again  with  the  Teutonic 
Powers  whenever  a  decision  seemed  inevitable.  France,  bound 
to  Roumania  by  many  cultural  ties,  has  been  not  a  little  puzzled 
by  this  attitude,  but  now  most  of  the  Paris  journals,  while  in- 
sisting that  her  intervention  is  ultimately  inevitable,  admit  that 
German  diplomacy  has  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  evil  day  with 
tempting  offers.     Thus  the  Paris  Humanile  wTites: 

"An  important  section  of  the  German  press  is  beginning  to 
discuss  frankly  the  offers  which  ought  to  be  made  to  Roumania 
to  persuade  her  to  remain  neutral  or  to  march  with  the  Central 
Powers.  This  is  certainly  not  without  the  consent  of  those 
diplomats  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  who,  piqued  by  their  defeat  in 
Italy,  are  anxious  to  persuade  Austria-Hungary — or,  more 
exactly,  Hungary — to  make  early  concessions  to  Roumania 
under  the  pressure  of  German  'public  opinion.'  Placing  their 
hopes  upon  a  refusal  of  Russia  to  cede  the  parts  of  Bessarabia 
inhabited  by  Roumanians,  and  on  the  effect  in  Bucharest  which 
such  a  refusal  would  produce,  the  German  diplomats  hope  to 
put  through  some  arrangement  with  Roumania  to  prevent  a 
decision  like  that  of  Italy.  And  just  as  it  was  during  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  Italian  discussion,  two  principal  currents  are 
apparent  in  the  region  of  promises.  One  offers  territories  the 
Central  Powers  do  not  possess,  while  the  other  states  openly  just 
what  Hungary  should  offer  at  once." 

A  glance  at  the  German  papers  shows  the  accuracy  of  U  Human- 
He's  observation,  for  the  Berlin  Neuesle  Nachrichten  gravely 
suggests  that  the  Balkans  need  readjusting,  and  proceeds: 

"That  the  diplomacy  of  the  Triple  Entente  has  been  urging 
Bucharest  to  make  demands  for  cession  of  territory  upon  Vienna 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  In  our  opinion  Berlin  and  Vienna 
ought  to  oppose  this  with  a  settled  scheme  for  the  repartition 
of  the  Balkans  on  a  wide  basis  and  the  guaranty  that  the  armies 
of  Germany  and  Austria  will  support  it.  Greece  wants  Southern 
Albania,  Bulgaria  claims  Old  Servia  and  Servian  Macedonia, 
while  Roumania  seeks  Bessarabia.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  begin  to  require  something  for  ourselves  and  our  friends, 
and  that  we  should  give  them  the  guaranty  of  our  armed  force." 


Tlie  Frankfurter  Zeilung,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  would 
be  a  much  more  simple  proceeding  if  Hungary  would  cede 
Transylvania,  and  remarks: 

"Tlic  Roumanians  in  Hungary  desire  to  .see  their  national 
aspirations  better  assured.  ...  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  desires  of  Roumania  seem  to  be  quite  coiripatibie  with 
tlie  assured  existence  of  the  Austro-llungarian  Monarcliy.  For 
the  rest  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  can  endure  only  by  its 
people's  willingness  to  belong  to  it. 

"  Italy  was  offered  great  concessions.   .   .   .   It  is  harfl  therefore 


ON  THE   FENCE. 

— Saturday  Xight  (Toronto). 

to   see   any  reason   why   Roumania  also   should   not   be   given 
whatever  is  equitable  and  justified." 

The  Paris  Gaulois  suggests  in  a  long  and  interesting  article 
that  the  present  deadlock  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  and  the  Allied  Powers  is  due  to  the 
unreasonably  large  demands  made  by  the  two  Balkan  States 
and  urges  upon  them  the  advisability  of  accepting  the  terms 
that  the  Entente  offers.  These  two  peoples,  it  says,  are  confronted 
by  a  dilemma: 

"Whether  to  enter  into  the  coalition  which  will  confirm  them 
forever  in  their  independence  and  in  the  possession  of  their 
natural  territories,  and  that  at  the  price  of  the  easy  renuncia- 
tion of  too  vast  a  dream;  or  whether  to  submit  to  the  Austro- 
German  hegemony  and  so  help  the  resumption,  by  another 
route,  of  the  famous  Drang  nach  Osten  which  will  inevitably  mark 
the  enslavement  of  the  Balkan  nations." 

In  Russia  the  same  view  is  exprest,  and  Mr.  Sazonoff,  the 

IMinister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Petro- 

grad  Ryetch,  reminds  the  Balkan  nations  of  the  sacrifices  Russia 

has  made  on  their  behalf  and  calls  for  a  similar  attitude  on 

their  side: 

"A  most  happy  day  will  dawn  for  us  when  the  Balkan  League 
is  reestablished,  the  League  of  the  Orthodox  Balkan  States. 
Russian  diplomacy  is  bending  all  its  efforts  to  convince  the 
Balkan  nations  of  the  necessity  of  making  certain  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  a  higher  aim.  The  Balkan  nations  must  not 
forget  the  burdens  which  Russia  has  always  borne  and  is  bearing 
for  their  good.  We  are  participating  in  this  war  in  the  name  of 
the  well-being  and  existence  of  one  of  the  Balkan  nations. 
Therefore  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  the  Balkan  peoples,  too. 
No  matter  how  painful  that  may  be  to  them  now,  the  results 
will  compensate  a  hundredfold  for  all  the  sacrifices,  and  will 
yield  ample  fruit  for  their  common  good." 
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THE  RAID  ON  KARLSRUHE 

THE  AIR-RAID  on  Karlsruhe  has  made  the  Germans 
most  indignant,  as  they  charge  that  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  an  unfortified  town  and  should 
therefore  be  immune  from  attacks  from  the  air.  The  official 
German  account  of  the  raid  says :  "  The  open  town  of  Karlsruhe, 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  theater  of  war  and  which  is 
without  the  slightest  fortification,  was  bombarded  by  a  hostile 
air  squadron.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
eleven  civilians  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Xo  military- 
damage  could,  of  course,  be  caused."  The  German  papers  are 
filled  with  angry  denunciations  of  the  French  aviators,  and  the 
following  comments  of  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeilung  are 
typical : 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  English  and  French  fliers  have  at- 
tacked open,  undefended  German  towns  that  lie  entirely  outside 
the  war-area,  scorning  the  laws  of  humanity  and  international 
right.  In  this  last  case  the  intention  and  object  of  murdering 
peaceful  citizens  is  especially  clear.  It  had  no  other  object 
than  the  senseless  mad  murder  of  innocent  women  and  children 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war. 

"The  answer  that  Germany  will  give  to  this  mad  prank  can 
be  described  in  the  words  'Revenge  without  consideration.' 
Up  to  now  Germany  has  not  exercised  any  real  revenge  for  such 
violations  of  right.  It  has  only  replied  to  such  attacks  by 
bombarding  military  places.  Certain  parts  of  the  West  End  of 
London  should  be  attacked  in  revenge.  That  would  make  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  whole  world." 

On  the  Allies'  side  it  is  suggested  that  Germany's  skirts  are 
none  too  clean,  for  the  official  French  account  of  the  raid  begins 
with  these  words:  "As  a  reprisal  for  the  bombardment  of  open 
French  and  British  towns  by  the  Germans,  orders  were  given  to 
bombard  this  morning  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden." 
The  English  papers  remind  their  German  confreres  that  a  num- 
ber of  English  watering-places — all  unfortified — have  suffered 
from  Zeppelin  raids  and  profess  themselves  unable  to  see  why  the 
raid  on  Karlsruhe  should  arouse  ire.  Under  these  circumstances, 
says  the  London  Daily  Mail,  it  is  "curious  that  the  Germans 


refuse  to  accept  the  proverb,  'What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander.'"  Most  of  the  English  papers,  however, 
condemn  a  poUcy  of  reprisals.  Thus  the  London  Daily  News 
writes : 

"Another  Zeppelin  has  visited  the  northeast  coast,  and  has 
killed  fifteen  people  and  wounded  fifteen  others.  Apparently 
about  the  same  time  twenty-three  Allied  aeroplanes  raided 
Karlsruhe  and  killed  nineteen  people  and  wounded  fourteen 
more.  If  these  plain  statements  read  brutally,  the  brutality  is 
in  the  facts.  We  do  not  know  what  truth  there  is  in  the  German 
complaint  that  Karlsruhe  is  an  open  and  unfortified  town. 
Before  the  war  it  had  a  garrison  of  several  thousand  men.  But 
the  time  is  rapidlj-  passing  when  technical  pleas  of  this  descrip- 
tion could  be  entered  with  much  effect  bj^  Germany.  Hitherto 
the  Allies  have  confined  their  air-attacks  to  points  of  military  im- 
portance— the  raid  on  Ghent  reported  yesterdaj'  appears  to  have 
been  a  signally  successful  example  of  this  method.  It  is  still  in 
our  opinion  the  sanest  and  the  most  worthy  answer  to  Germany's 
outrages.  But  it  is  impossible,  if  the  Germans  insist  on  con- 
ducting the  war  in  the  air  on  principles  of  pure  savagery,  to 
expect  the  Allies  to  limit  their  own  operations  very  strictly.  We 
still  hope  and  believe  that  the  temptation  to  repa^y  senseless 
slaughter  of  civilians  in  kind  may  be  firmlj^  resisted.  But  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  the  men  who  bombarded  Southend 
and  Ramsgate  and  Maldon  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  protest 
against  the  inhumanity  of  dropping  bombs  on  unfortified 
towns." 

Another  influential  Liberal  organ,  the  IManchester  Guardian, 
thinks  that  reprisals  under  the  circumstances  are  "lawful  but 
not  expedient,"  and  continues: 

"The  Germans  have  no  right  to  complain  on  German  standards. 
But  are  we  to  applj^  German  standards  or  our  own?  Clearly 
we  can  not  have  it  both  ways.  Either  we  are  justified  in  the 
moral  indignation  which  German  acts  have  caused — and  this 
indignation  is  a  real  asset  both  in  its  effect  on  the  sympathies  of 
neutrals  and  in  uniting  and  bracing  our  own  forces — or  our  in- 
dignation is  irrational  and  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  these  acts 
are  done  to  ourselves.  On  the  former  alternative  we  are  bound 
to  repudiate  the  German  standard  as  a  measure  of  what  is  allow- 
able to  us.  On  the  latter  we  may  freely  do  as  the  Germans  do, 
but  then  we  must  not  expect  any  one  to  listen  when  we  condemn 
them." 


OUR  "  ZEPPELINS 


OVER  ENGLAND. 

Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


FRENCH  \TJLTURES  IN  GERMANY. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


IS   SAUCE    FOR   THE    GOOSE    SAUCE    FOR   THE    GANDER? 


COLLEGE  GIRLS  AS  WIVES  AND  MOTHERS 


IF  HOMES,  husbands,  children  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
lives  of  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of 
our  colleges  for  women;  if  this  admittedly  select  and  in  many 
ways  superior  class  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  hand  down  their 
high  type  of  intellectuality  to  those  who  are  to  be  our  future 
citizens,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  grave  national  problem. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  the  opinion  of  two  recent  investigators, 
Roswell  H.  Johnson  and  Bertha  Stutzmann,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburg,  who  have  studied  the  records  of  Wellesley  graduates 
as  regards  marriage  and  motherhood,  and  have  concluded  that 
if  this  typical  woman's  college  were  to  depend  upon  its  own 
graduates  to  supply  its  future  students  it  would  have  to  close 
its  doors  in  a  very  few  generations.  Fortunately  the  gloomy 
portrayal  of  such  a  state  of  aiJairs  in  a  land  where  the  higher 
education  of  women  is  gaining  universal  acceptance  is  accom- 
panied by  suggestions  for  remedying  it,  which  are,  in  short: 
more  coeducation,  more  male  society,  and  more  preparation  for 
home-making  during  the  college  course.  After  the  initial 
observation  that  "no  question  is  of  greater  importance  to 
eugenics  than  that  of  the  birth-rate  among  the  eugenically 
superior  parts  of  the  population,"  the  authors  present  the  fol- 
lo\ving  table  in  The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington),  in  an  article 
on  "Wellesley's  Birth-rate": 

WELLESLEY   COLLEGE 
Status  in  fall  of  1912  Graduates         AU  Students 

Per  cent,  married  (graduated  1879-1888)  55%  60% 

Per  cent,  married  in : 

10  years  from  graduation 

20  years  from  graduation 

Number  of  ctuldren  (mothers  graduated 
1879-1888) : 

Per  student 

Per  wife 

And  there  follows  a  careful  explanation  of  what  these  figures 
mean,  and  what  causes  He  behind  the  condition  they  show  to 
exist: 

"From  a  racial  standpoint  the  significant  marriage-rate  of  any 
group  of  women  is  the  percentage  that  have  married  before 
the  end  of  the  child-bearing  period.  Classes  graduating  later  than 
1888  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  first  case,  in  which  the 
status  is  of  reports  in  the  fall  of  1912.  In  eompihng  these  data 
deceased  members  and  the  few  lost  from  record  are  of  course 
omitted. 

"It  is  desirable  to  find  any  change  that  may  be  takmg  place  m 
the  marriage-  or  birth-rates,  so  we  have  calculated  the  rate  at  the 
end  of  ten  and  twenty  years  after  graduation  for  each  class. 
The  twenty-year  period  so  nearly  co^'ers  the  effectively  fertile 
years  of  a  woman's  life  that  it  is  more  significant  than  the  un- 
limited rate  of  the  '79-'88  classes.  The  result  destroys  the  de- 
fense put  forward  by  certain  apologists  for  separate  colleges, 
viz.,  that  the  earlier  college  women  were  more  professionally 
inchned,  that  their  marriage-rate  was  abnormally  low  for  this 
reason,  and  that  with  the  more  varied  classes  of  later  years  the 
marriage-rate  must  have  risen.  Let  us  hope  there  has  been  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  uncharted  last  ten  years;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  steady  decline  of  the  previous  years  to  give  any 
confident  basis  for  such  a  hope 

"The  extraordinary  inadequacy  of  the  reproductmty  of  these 
college  graduates  can  hardly  be  taken  too  seriously.  These 
women  are  in  general  and,  from  a  eugenic  pomt  of  view,  clearly 
of  superior  quality,  for 

"  (a)  They  have  survived  the  weeding-out  process  ot  grammar 

school  and  high  school. 

"(6)  They  have  survived  the  repeated  ehmination  by  ex- 
aminations in  college.  . 

"  (c)  They  represent  the  number  left,  after  those  with  lower 
mental  abihties  have  grown  tired  of  the  mental  strain  and 
dropt  out. 


35 

37 

48 

49 

.86 

.97 

.56 

1.62 

"  {(l)  Some  have  forced  their  way  to  college  against  obstarjles, 
because  seeking  its  mental   activities  congenial  to  th(!ir  natures. 

"  (e)  Some  have  gone  to  college  because  their  excellence!  has 
been  discovered  by  teachers  or  others  who  have  strongly  urged  it. 

"All  these  attributes  can  not  be  wholly  mere  acquisitions,  but 
must  be  in  some  degree  inherent.  Furthermore,  these  girls  are 
not  only  superior  in  themselves,  but  are  ordinarily  from  superior 
parents,  because 

"  (a)  Their  parents  have  in  most  eases  cooperated  by  desiring 
this  mental  training  for  their  daughters. 

"(6)  The  parents  have  in  most  cases  had  sufficient  economic 
efficiency  to  be  able  to  afford  a  college  course  for  their  daughters. 

"Now,  these  select  women,  who  should  V)e  having  at  least  the 
3.7  children  each  which  Sprague  calculates  are  necessary  to 
maintain  a  stationary  population,  are  only  giving  to  the  race 
.83  of  a  child  each.  Their  n^productivity  is  only  22}4  per  cent, 
of  being  adequate  merely  for  replacement. 

"There  are  at  least  three  causes  for  this  abnormally  low  birth- 
rate, viz.: 

"  (1)  Lack  of  coeducation. 

"  (2)  The  failure  of  their  education  to  make  them  desirous  of 
ha\'ing  homes  of  their  own  and  efficient  in  these  homes. 

"(3)  Excessive  limitation  of  the  students'  opportunities  for 
social  life. 

"Sprague  expresses  a  doubt  whether  any  adequate  data  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  coeducation  on  the  marriage-  and  birth- 
rates have  yet  been  collected.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  results  of  Miss  Shinn's  investigation  (CerUury  Maga- 
zine, October,  1895),  desirable  as  further  studies  may  be.  She 
found  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  coeducational  women 
married  before  the  age  of  30,  but  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  women 
from  separate  colleges.  If  one  thinks  this  difference  small,  let 
him  remember  that  even  1  per  cent,  carried  over  a  long  period 
of  time  would  produce  a  great  effect  in  a  cumulative  process 
such  as  evolution. 

"Furthermore,  coeducation  produces  a  larger  percentage  of 
marriages  wdth  college  men 

"In  the  coeducational  colleges  .  .  .  to-day  it  is  well  known  that 
the  women  capture  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  honors  and 
average  higher  in  their  marks.  Is  there  any  real  reason,  then, 
for  the  Eastern,  separate,  women's  colleges  to  continue  along  the 
same  old  lines,  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  that  we  have  seen? 

"The  stubborn  resistance  of  these  colleges  to  the  introduction 
of  education  for  domestic  efficiency,  especially  in  the  care  of  the 
infant,  has  been  amazing.  They  are  thereby  neglecting  one  of 
the.  most  important  factors  in  a  woman's  sound  education. 

"May  it  not  be  that  this  ill-adjusted  education  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  Cattell  finds  in  American  men  of  science 
at  the  time  of  his  inquu-y  that  those  having  college  graduates  as 
wives  had  2.02  children  each,  while  those  with  wives  of  partial 
college  training  had  2.12  children,  and  those  vnih  wives  of  no 
college  education  2.35  children? 

"The  very  proper  preference  in  many  intelligent  men  for 
girls  trained  to  be  efficient  wives  and  mothers  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  low  marriage-rate  and  late  time  of  marriage  of  the  graduates 
of  the  women's  colleges.  The  trained  girl  can  and  will  marry  a 
man  with  an  income  too  restricted  for  the  support  of  an  inefficient 

wife. 

"Rules  in  force  at  various  women's  colleges,  which  lead  to 
social  limitations,  not  to  say  asceticism,  throw  up  barriers  to  the 
social  opportunities  of  the  students.  And  this  during  the  critical 
years  of  maximum  attractiveness  when,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown,  so  many  of  the  non-collegiate  girls  are  marrying  or 
making  acquaintances  leading  to  marriage.  To  take  a  specific 
instance:  at  Wellesley  no  young  men  are  allowed  to  call  on  a 
student  during  her  one  free  day,  Sunday. 

"Since,  then,  the  separation  of  sexes  in  different  colleges,  and 
the  failure  to  teach  girls  domestic  science,  are  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  society  and  the  race,  should  we  not  urge: 

"(1)  Parents  to  send  their  daughters  to  coeducational  uni- 
versities, or  at  least  to  semicoeducational  ones  such  as  Har\ard 
and  Columbia,  where  they  will  have  some  opportunity  to  meet 
superior  young  men?  ■,       „ 

"(2)  The  State  or   private  benefactor  to   provide  all  mens 
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colleges  with  closely  affiliated  women's  colleges  and  all  women's 
colleges  ^^-ith  closely  affiliated  men's  colleges,  and  to  provide  all 
women's  colleges  -with  strong  departments  for  the  teaching  of 
domestic  science  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term?  In  ease  of 
refusal  of  the  institution  to  accept  such  pro\'isions,  discrimina- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  funds  might  well  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  more  soiindh^  organized  institutions." 


AERIAL  :\IAIL  SERVICE 

THAT  we  should  have  had  aerial  mail  servdee  long  ago 
in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  where  it  is  sorely  needed, 
if  an  unprogressive  Congress  had  not  refused  the  money 
asked  for  this  purpose  by  the  Post-office  Department,  is  asserted 
bj-  Carolj-n  Cross,  \\Titing  in  The  Postmasters'  Advocate  (Wash- 
ington, May).  Service 
by  a\'iation,  we  are  told, 
is  a  pet  scheme  of  the 
Department;  and  if 
our  legislators  can  be 
persuaded  to  finance  it, 
mail-route  contractors 
of  the  future  are  going 
to  have  new  problems. 
The  amount  asked  from 

ONLY  FIFTY  MILES  APART.  CoUgreSS  is  S50,000,    tO 

But  because  Shale  and  Santa  Maria  are 
separated  by  the  Tagachapi  mountains,   it         ^^    ^^^'^    ^    ^^    imtiai 
takes  from  Monday  to  Wednesday  to  get         fund  in  demonstrating 
a  letter  from  one  town  to  the  other.    An         ^^^  innovation,  but  in 
aerial  postman  could  make   the   trip   over 

the  mountains  in  an  hour  or  so.  three     successive      ses- 

sions the  postal  com- 
mittee has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  In  spite  of  this,  the  wTiter  is  sure 
that  the  aeroplane  mail  is  not  far  distant.     She  says: 

"In  various  sections  of  this  country  there  are  towns  and  villages 
really  only  a  short  distance,  as  a  bird  flies,  from  one  another,  but 
separated  by  days  and  miles  of  travel  because  of  mountain 
ranges,  deserts,  or  impassable'  roads  between.  .  .  .  Thus  from 
Santa  Maria  to  Shale,  Cal.,  the  air-line  distance  is  only  a  little 
over  fifty  miles.  They  are  both  towns  with  important  oil 
interests  and  should  be  in  direct  communication,  but  because  the 
Tagachapi  range  of  mountains  lies  between  them  mail  leaving 
one  of  them  on  Monday  can  not  reach  the  other  until  Wednesday. 
For  an  aerial  postman  this  would  mean  only  a  pleasant  jaunt 
through  the  ozone  before  breakfast.  The  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  told  this  to  the  committee,  but  the  com- 
mittee merely  grunted. 

"From  Phoenix  to  Globe,  Ariz.,  the  air-line  is  about  72  miles; 
yet  as  humans  have  to  make  it  at  present,  it  takes  twenty-four 
hours.  Worse  j-et,  from  Gallup,  X.  Mex.,  to  the  Indian  agency 
at  Keans  Canon,  Ariz.,  is  less  than  a  hundred  miles  via  the 
desert,  but  a  letter  requires  two  days  for  the  trip  by  wagon  or 
muleback.  In  an  air-ship  it  could  be  accomplished  in  time  for 
luncheon 

"An  emergency  service  could  be  used  to  supply  points  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  regions  where  other  methods  of  transportation 
might  be  temporarily  out  of  commission  by  reason  of  wash- 
outs, snow-slides,  etc.,  a  good  example  of  which  is  Silverton, 
Colo.  If  aerial  mail  routes  could  be  established  between  the 
towns  of  Redding  and  Eureka.'  in  California,  the  most  sur- 
prizing reduction  in  time  for  dehvery  between  the  latter  place 
and  Portland,  Ore.,  could  be  accomplished.  Now  a  letter 
leaving  Portland  on  Monday  does  not  reach  Eureka  until  the 
following  Thursday,  yet  the  stretch  causing  the  delay  is  ap- 
proximately 9.5  miles  in  length. 

"Temporary  service  might  also  be  used  to  great  advantage, 
according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  in  reaching  isolated  post-offices 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  mountain  regions,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  many  such  offices  are  without  communii?ation  for 
periods  of  several  weeks  at  a  time.  Alaska  is  also  suggested 
as  a  fine  field  for  this  service,  most  expensive  star  routes  now 
Vieing  maintained  there,  and  during  the  long,  cold  months  no 
mail  service  well  into  the  interior  is  possible.  In  an  interview 
Delegate  Wickersham.  from  I^airbanks.  admitted  that  the  cold 
was  actually  too  severe  for  trains  to  be  run,  and' told  of  the 
excitement  attending -the  lalst  mail  of  the  winter  and  the  first 
of  spring." 


With  regard  to  aerial  mail  service  under  such  conditions  as 
these  a  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen,  we  are  told,  over  whether 
an  aeronaut  can  flj-  when  weather  is  too  frigid  for  steamboats 
to  na\-igate,  Representative  ReUly  contending  that  pilots 
would  freeze  while  crossing  the  wastes,  and  Representative 
Steenerson  insisting  that  a  man  can  fly  regardless  of  any  normal 
winter  temperature,  because  a^-iators  in  test  high-altitude 
flights  frequently  go  up  for  two  or  three  miles  to  where  the 
permanent  temperature  is  about  40  degrees  below  zero.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  this  dispute  does  not  affect  the  argument  as  it 
applies  to  other  than  arctic  conditions.  It  is  possible  that  if 
Congress  continues  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advocates  of  the 
aeroplane  post,  the  War  Department,  which  has  a^•iators  and 
machines  of  its  own,  maj'  be  able  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Says 
^liss  Cross: 

"It  is  suggested  that  since  there  are  yoiing  military  men  with 
nothing  to  do  but  engage  in  trial  flights,  and  great  piles  of  mail 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  carried  in  air-ships,  the  two  might 
be  combined  ^xnth  profit  to  both  branches  of  the  servace  and  extra 
expense  to  neither,  altho  one  can  imagine  the  indignant  protests 
from  men  in  khaki  if  put  on  ci\'ilian  jobs.  The  heads  of  the 
departments  think  very  favorabh"  of  the  plan,  however,  and  an 
a\'iation-sehool  has  already  been  opened  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and 
another  one  is  contemplated  for  Texas,  and  the  Army  and  Navj'^ 
expect,  before  very  long,  to  maintain  four  aerial  squadrons,  two 
equipped  T\-ith  aeroplanes  for  armj'  use,  and  two  of  the  hj'dro 
tjpe  for  the  Na\'^^. 

"Brig.-Gen.  George  P.  Scriven  has  stated  that  'The  Army 
would  gladly  cooperate  with  the  Post-office  Department  by 
training  aviators  for  the  postal  service  at  the  armj"  schools. 
jSIore  than  that,  it  is  our  policy  to  offer  to  train  all  National 
Guardsmen  who  may  seek  to  become  proficient  a\"iators  and  to 
train  civilians  up  to  the  capacity  of  our  plant.'  But  it  is  e\-ident 
that  the  Department  wishes  to  handle  matters  direct,  for  one 
of  the  stipulations  set  forth  is  that  'the  Postmaster-General  can 
contract  for  an  experimental  aerial  service,  by  aeroplanes  or 
other  devices,  without  advertising  therefor.' 

"To  date,  all  such  mail-carrying  tests  have  been  made  by 
volunteers,  properly  sworn,  who  undertook  all  risks  and  went 
through  with  the  thing  -without  any  cost  to  the  Department, 
but  with  much  local  advertising  for  the  aviator. 

"Usually  county  fairs,  flag-raisings,  open-air  political  meet- 
ings, and  such  have  served  as  reasons  for  the  gathering  of 
crowds  which  were  desired  in  order  to  make  such  a  flight  talked 
about. 

"A  bag  of  mail  would  be  whizzed  in  a  few  minutes  from  one 
town  to  another  between  which  mail  facilities  are  usually  long 
delayed  because  of  roundabout  roads.  Naturally  the  obser^-ers 
of  this  phenomenon  wish  to  know  why  it  should  not  become  an 
every-day  feature  of  town  life.  On  being  told  that  it  is  kept  from 
them  because  Congress  will  not  appropriate  sufficient  monej- 
to  carry  it  on,  they 
quest  ion  such  far-reach- 
ing economj'  when 
there  always  seems  to 
be  enough  in  the  stock- 
ing-toe for  various 
■junkets'  and  'investi- 
gations.' 

"The  first  such  trial 
trip  of  which  the  De- 
partment has  any  rec- 
ord was  made  in  No- 
vember, 1910,  when 
authority  was  granted 
for  the  carrying  of  a 
pouch  of  mail  from 
the  steamship  Kaiserin 

Victoria  to  the  New  York  post-office  after  the  vessel  was  about 
fifty  miles  at  sea." 

Miss  Cross  cites  no  less  than  eleven  instances  where  aviators, 
by  permission  or  direction  of  the  Post-office  Department,  have 
established  more  or  less  temporary  mail  ser\'ice,  from  the  aerial 
delivery  at  an  aviation  meet  at  St.  Louis  in  1911  to  the  postal- 
card  hydroplane  service  in  western  New  York  last  summer, 
which  was  carried  on  with  more  or  less  regularity  between  th« 
months  of  May  and  September. 


LESS  THAN  A  HUNDRED  MILES  BY  DESERT, 

But  it  takes  two  days  to  carry  a  letter 
by  wagon  or  muleback.  .\n  aviator  could 
carrj-  it  in  as  many  hotirs. 
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A  THINKING-MACHINE 

IN  VACATION-TIME  a  machine  that  would  learn  and 
remember  how  to  accomplish  all  simpler  tasks  without 
human  aid  would  be  highly  appreciated  in  office,  store, 
shop,  and  factory.  True,  if  its  use  were  so  extended  as  to  make 
human  aid  largely  unnecessary  in  running  machinery  and  pro- 
viding for  our  every-day  comfort,  it  might  offer  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  a  well-nigh  insoluble  problem,  but  perhaps  they 
should  already  be  considering  their  plans,  for  a  machine  said  to 
duplicate  the  behavior  of  a  human  brain-cell  in  "thinking"  and 
"remembering"  has  been  devised  by  a  St.  Louis  engineer, 
Mr.  S.  Bent  Russell.  The  machine  reacts  to  cer- 
tain outside  impressions  which  control  in  some 
degree  its  future  movement.  So  far,  the  inventor 
has  done  nothing  with  his  machine  which  seems 
likely  to  bring  about  a  new  industrial  revolution. 
But  Mr.  C.  M.  Morrison,  who  writes  of  it  in  The 
Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  June),  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  we  may  one  day  see  a  ma- 
chine of  this  kind,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  repre- 
senting a  related  group  of  cells,  performing  such  a 
function  as  the  operation  of  a  factory,  including 
such  various  details  as  "taking  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial, making  it  up,  casting  out  defective  pieces, 
packing,  sorting,  and  storing  the  finished  goods, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  single  human  being." 
According  to  Mr.  Morrison,  "the  intellectual 
power  of  the  machine,  in  its  present  state  of  de- 
velopment, may  be  compared  to  the  powers  of  a 
baby  that  is  just  learning  to  look  around  and  to 
cry  for  food;  and  just  as  development  will  increase 
the  mental  powers  of  the  child,  so  perfection  of  the 
machine  will  increase  its  ability  to  think."  We 
are  reminded  that  the  first  time  one  tries  to  catch 
a  baseball,  his  movements  are  haphazard,  awkward, 
jerky.  But  a  particular  movement  proves  success- 
ful, the  mind  concentrates  on  it,  forces  additional 
nerve-impulse  into  the  channel  that  is  yielding  re- 
sults, and  with  the  nerve-impulse  thus  "led  to  fol- 
low certain  channels  to  certain  muscles,  you  now 
make  sure,  precise  movements  that  enable  you  to 
catch  the  baseball."  In  the  same  way,  after  a 
child  has  once  innocently  grasped  a  buzzing  bum- 
ble-bee the  pain  of  the  resulting  sting  carves  a 
deep  channel  among  the  child's  brain-cells,  "so 
that  now  any  buzzing  sound  races  right  through  the  channel 
and  causes  the  child  to  jump."  Now,  we  are  gravely  told, 
Mr.  Russell's  machine  "can  act  in  just  the  same  way." 

"That  it  does  not  do  so  is  due  merely  to  the  incidental  fact 
that  Inventor  Russell  has  not  harnessed  his  device  in  such  a  way 
that  it  seeks  a  humming-bee,  or  would  recoil  even  tho  '  stung  to 
death';  but  such  an  application  is  a  mere  matter  of  ingenuous 
mechanics,  now  that  the  all-important  brain-element  has  been 
invented,  and  any  one  who  chooses  to  do  so  can  make  it. 

"More  than  this,  the  machine  can  and  will  forget  the  lesson 
it  has  learned,  just  like  an  absent-minded  child,  unless  reminded 
from  time  to  time.  It  can  form  other  'habits,'  tho  none  of  these 
may  very  well  be  classified  as  good  or  bad.  It  is  really  an  em- 
bryonic nervous  system." 

In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Morrison  goes  on,  the  working  of  the 
machine  depends  on  an  ingenious  mechanism  whereby  it  receives 
mechanical  impulses  transmitted  by  electricity  from  such  devices 
as  selenium  cells  and  tuning-forks  that  correspond  to  human  eyes 
and  ears.  These  impulses  it  sends  on  to  another  machine  that 
sets  up  motions  such  as  those  the  brain  causes  in  muscles.  The 
oftener  the  first  machine  gets  a  certain  impulse,  the  stronger 
impression  it  sends  on  to  the  second  machine.  This  corresponds 
to  a  man's  gradual  recognition  of  impressions  and  distinctions. 
The  writer  proceeds: 


"The  one  big  shortcoming  of  Russell's  matshine  is  that  the 
machine  corresponds  to  hut  one  of  the  million  of  n(>rve-<-elis  in 
the  brain.  Russell's  thinking-machine  can  take  care  of  any  one 
snnpl(!  nervous  reaction;  but  millions  of  the  devices  would  have 
to  be  hooked  together  before  they  could  'think  out'  so  compl(!x 
a  matter  as  a  decision,  say,  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Kximsitions  in 
California.  But  when  cells  are  provided,  and  when  with  the  aid 
of  psychologists,  neurologists,  and  physiologists,  they  are  con- 
nected together  properly,  probal)ly  the  resulting  machine  will  be 
able  to  perform  such  mental  feats." 

Mr.  Morrison's  predictions  now  take  wing: 

"In  the  world  of  mechanical  devices,  the  machine  could  either 


By  courtesy  of  "Tlie  Technical  World  Magazine,"  Oiicago. 

AN  IDEA  OCCURS  TO  THE  THINKING-MACHINE. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  S.  Bent  Russell,  is  pressing  the  Isey  of  a  2-key  machine  while  his 
son,  at  the  left,  furnishes  the  pneumatic  pressure  that  gives  the  mechanism  its  impulse. 


be  trusted  with  actual  work,  or  could  be  used  as  a  check  upon 
human  workmen.  For  instance,  one  of  these  machines  might  be 
installed  on  board  a  boat  which  travels  over  practically  the  same 
course  every  day.  The  machine  would  form  the  habit  of  re- 
sponding to  every  turn  in  the  boat's  course,  and,  working  in  its 
own  quiet  way,  it  would  give  no  indication  so  long  as  the  pilot 
at  the  steering-wheel  kept  to  his  habitual  course.  But  if  for  any 
reason  he  deviated  from  the  normal  path,  the  remembering- 
machine,  disturbed  in  its  regular  habits,  would  at  once  gi\e  the 
alarm  by  blowing  a  whistle.  After  it  should  become  sufficiently 
trained,  it  might  be  entrusted  with  the  steering  by  itself. 

"Again,  the  thinking-machine  might  be  put  to  a  very  practical 
application  in  testing  automobile  motors.  At  the  present  time, 
in  order  to  tell  whether  the  mechanism  of  the  motor  is  running 
precisely  as  it  should,  the  investigator  must  make  use  of  the 
stethoscope,  similar  to  the  instrument  employed  by  the  physician 
in  the  examination  of  a  patient's  heart  or  lungs.  When  it  had 
been  taught  to  follow  the  impulses  that  would  be  given  by  its 
being  connected  with  a  perfect-running  motor,  with  an  autohorn 
or  with  any  other  device  that  would  make  a  noise,  the  remember- 
ing-machine, with  proper  aiixiUary  equipment,  would  at  once 
raise  a  vigorous  protest  when  it  was  connected  with  a  motor 
that  varied  in  the  slightest  from  the  smooth-running  mechanism 
to  which  it  had  been  accustomed.  It  is  an  enormous  step  from 
these  uses  to  the  complex  operation  of  running  a  factory;  but 
man's  past  achievements  would  not  indicate  this  advance  as 
being  by  any  means  impossible." 


no 
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QUAKE-PROOF  BUILDINGS 

IX  vSPITE  of  the  knowledge  man  has  accumulated  in  the 
matter  of  construction-engineering,  and  despite  the  tall  sky- 
scrapers and  intricately  clustered  communities  that  he  has 
made,  his  work  has  ever  been  at  the  mercy  of  certain  forces  of 
Nature.     Against  the  flood,  the  tornado,  cloudburst,  and  earth- 


KVIDEXTIA'    NOT  QIAKE-PKOOK. 

The  historic  Orsini  Castlo.  built  in  14(H).  with  walls  .six  foot  thick,  wa.s 
cnimbled  to  ruins  by  the  .Xvozzano  earthquake. 


quake,  he  has  made  but  slow  progress.  Recently,  however,  an 
apparentlj'  inconspicuous  event  marked  a  decided  advance 
against  one  of  these  enemies.  With  the  later  and  more  com- 
plete news  of  the  results  of  the  great  earthquake  in  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  when  Avezzano,  Capella,  and  several 
other  towns  were  practicall}'  wiped  out,  we  are  told  of  a  singular 
instance  in  which  the  handiwork  of  the  twentieth-century  man 
prevailed  over  the  most  violent  of  Nature's  efforts  at  destruction. 
The  town  of  Avezzano  was  totally  destroyed  in  eight  seconds — 
save  for  one  small  building.  This  one,  says  Modern  BuildiiKj 
(Detroit,  June),  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  a  cracked  wall.  While 
every  other,  from  hovel  to  castle,  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone, 
crumbled  and  fell,  this  one,  of  reenforced  concrete,  withstood  the 
shock  apparently  without  damage.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs show  the  quake-proof  house,  and  also  one  of  the  mightiest 
pieces  of  construction  that  the  town  could  boast — the  ancient 
Orsini  Castle,  built  in  the  year  1400.     We  are  told  that — 

"This  ancient  castle  has  walls  six  feet  thick,  built  with  all  the 
conscientious  care  of  the  skilled  mason;  yet  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake  reduced  them  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  Contrast  this 
with  the  comparatively  light  reenforced-concrete  construction 
which  was  not  e\en  cracked  by  this  se\erest  of  earthquakes. 

"The  experience  in  Italy  only  confirms  the  similar  experiences 
encountered  in  earthquakes  at  San  Francisco,  ^lessina,  and 
.Jamaica.  In  all  these  places  reenforced  concrete  has  demon- 
strated that  its  resistance  to  eartiiquake  shocks  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  type  of  construction.  In  San  Francisco  it  was  a 
reenforced-concrete  warehouse  .  .  .  that  withstood  the  earth- 
quake without  a  sign  of  a  crack.  In  .Jamaica  the  results 
were  similar. 

"These  are  the  reasons  why,  in  the  rebuilding  of  these  stricken 
districts,  reenforced  concrete  has  played  tlie  most  important  part 
and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  all  the  new  permanent  constructions. 
Reenforced  concrete  has  earned  its  success  under  the  strenuous 
test  of  shock  and  fire.  .  .  .  Consider  factories  and  industrial 
buildings,  which,  of  course,  are  always  subjected  to  more  or  less 
\  ibration — does  not  retMiforct'd  concrete  suggest  itself,  owing  to 
its  great  rigidity  and  monolithic  character?  " 


HEARTLESS  VEGETATION 

A  LTHO  W.   S.   Gilbert  sang  convincingly  about  a 
/-\  ' '  Passion, 

-^     -*^  Of  a  vegetable  fashion — •" 

it  seems  that  he  did  so  only  with  a  poet's  license.  The  vegetable 
has  no  passions;  it  is  capable  not  even  of  the  negative  virtue 
of  sympathy.  Hence  the  large  "scare-head,"  "Are  Plants 
Cruel?"  with  which  S.  Leonard  Bastin  opens  an  article  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  June  26),  would  seem  super- 
fluous. If  crueltj'  involves  active  feeling,  we  can  not  impute  it 
to  plants;  if  it  means  simply  indifference  to  suffering,  or  lack  of 
sympathj',  then  all  the  vegetable  world  has  it — the  same  kind 
of  cruelty  as  that  of  the  broken  limb  that  falls  on  your  head  or 
the  stone  that  trips  you  up.  Some  plants,  it  is  true,  are  guilty, 
in  the  words  of  ]Mr.  Bastin's  subtitle,  of  inflicting  "brutal 
injuries"  on  insects  and  animals.  One  can  not  help  thinking,  he 
says,  that  many  of  them  are  unnecessarily  brutal  in  some  of  their 
methods.     He  goes  on: 

"It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  a  certain  number  of  species 
find  it  needful  to  capture  insects  in  order  that  they  may  supple- 
ment their  supply  of  nitrogenous  food.  In  most  of  the  schemes 
the  unhapp3'  victim  is  doomed  to  undergo  the  torture  of  a 
lingering  death.  Verj'  rarely  is  the  insect  killed  at  once.  First 
of  all,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Darlingtonia,  a  plant  wiiicii 
usually  catches  winged  insects.  The  flies  are  lured  by  honey- 
secretions  to  enter  the  hooded  process  at  the  top  of  the  pitcher- 
like leaf.  This  they  do  by  means  of  an  opening  on  the  under  side. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  hood  is  covered  with 
transparent  patches  like  so  many  windows.  Now,  when  the  fly 
wishes  to  leave  he  naturally  flies  upward  toward  the  light  which 
streams  down  through  these  windows.  The  real  opening  is 
hidden  in  the  shade  of  the  under  part,  and  passes  unnoticed. 
Thus  the  flies  simply  beat  themselves  to  death,  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  e.scape  through  the  transparent  places.  This  proceeding 
may  extend  over  hours,  but  it  always  has  one  ending.  The 
fly  falls  exhausted  into  the  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher, 
and  is  drowned. 

"Many  flies  meet  with  peculiarly  brutal  deaths  in  connection 
with  the  Venus  fly-trap.  .  .  .  The  insect  is  captured  by  its  legs 
and  held  fast;  meanwhile  it  beats  its  life  away  in  vain  endeavors 
to  escape.     An  even  more  singular  case  is  that  to  be  observed  in 


LONE   SURVIVOR  OF  THE   E.\RTHQUAKE: 
A.  triumph  of  reenforced  concrete. 


the  fruiting  head  of  the  Geura.  Here  the  fruits  have  small  hooks, 
and  the  legs  of  flies  are  entangled  in  the  processes.  They  can 
not  escape,  and  so  must  die  miserably.  The  happening  is,  of 
course,  a  i)ure  accident,  and  the  flies  are  of  no  value  to  the  plant." 

The  dispersal  of  seeds,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  often  involves 
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III 


Courtesy  uf  "Tlie  Scientific  American."  New  York. 

PLANTS  THAT  COMMIT  ATROCITIES  ON  PEACEFUL  ANIMALS  AND  INSECTS. 

The  Geum  (1)  captures  flies  on  small  sharp  hooks  from  which  they  can  not  escape,  altho  the  prey  is  of  no  use  to  the  plant.  The  grai)pl(vplant 
"attacks"  the  feet  of  sheep  and  dogs  (2  and  3),  acliieving  no  other  end  than  to  cause  suffering.  The  Darlingtonia  hood  (4)  deludes  the  captive 
flies  with  its  transparent  patches,  against  which,  endeavoring  to  escape,  they  beat  themselves  to  death.  The  terrible  spines  of  the  West-Indian 
cactus  (5)  catch  in  the  flesh  and  are  difficult  to  extract.  The  South- American  Martynia  (C)  bears  upon  its  fruit  enormous  hooks  wiiich  arc  plunged 
into  tlie  flesh  of  animals  molesting  it.  "One  can  not  get  away  from  the  idea  that  most  of  the  suffering  involved  appears  to  be  quite  unnecessary, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  instances  to  show  that  tlie  same  ends  can  be  achieved  in  less  painful  ways." 


peculiar  brutality.  Take  the  case  of  the  fruit  of  the  Martynia, 
a  South- American  plant,  which  is  armed  with  terrific  hooks, 
sometimes  as  much  as  five  or  six  inches  long,  so  curved  that 
they  seize  hold  of  passing  animals  and  plunge  deeply  into  the 
flesh.  It  is  said  that  bullocks  are  often  thus  driven  half  frantic 
and  suffer  dreadful  wounds.  Of  course  the  final  result  is  that 
the  seeds  receive  a  very  wide  distribution,  but  a  large  amount 
of  needless  suffering  seems  to  be  involved. 

"Even  more  astonishing  is  the  case  of  the  grapple-fruit  of 
South  Africa  {Harpagopht/ton).  This  species  is  of  a  low-growing 
habit,  and  bears  huge  fruits,  which  are  freely  adorned  with  the 
most  formidable  barbed  appendages.  The  fruit  secures  its  dis- 
persion in  the  following  manner:  In  its  position  on  the  ground 
it  is  liable  to  be  trodden  on  by  sheep,  deer,  etc.  At  once,  of 
course,  the  hooks  catch  hold  and  these  penetrate  into  the  tender 
places  of  the  foot,  between  the  horny  portions.  The  unhappy 
animals  limp  about,  and  it  may  well  be  weeks  before  the  dreadful 
burden  can  be  thrown  aside.  During  this  time  the  most  dreadful 
wounds  are  produced,  and  as  well  the  creature  is  very  likely  to 
faU  a  victim  to  some  beast  of  prey.  In  this  connection  a  very 
singular  happening  sometimes  occurs  which  is  well  authenticated. 
A  lion  captures  an  antelope  with  a  grapple-fruit  on  its  foot. 
When  making  his  meal,  the  lion  gets  the  hooked  capsule  in  his 
jaws,  and  the  barbs  speedily  become  entangled  in  the  mouth- 
parts.  The  more  the  lion  fidgets  the  less  likely  is  he  to  get  rid 
of  the  encumbrance,  but  owing  to  the  pain  and  annoyance  the 
beast  can  not  leave  his  mouth  alone.  So  the  miserable  business 
goes  forward.  Days  pass  and  the  lion  is  quite  unable  to  eat, 
and  as  a  consequence  becomes  weak  and  helpless.  So  the  king 
of  beasts  dies,  killed  by  the  fruit  of  the  grapple-plant. 

"It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  plants  must  take  certain  means 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  animals.  Some  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  are  positively  vindictive. 
Take  the  case  of  the  common  stinging  nettle.  Here  the  plant 
is  covered  with  minute  hairs  which  penetrate  the  skin  and  at 
the  same  time  inject  an  irritant  poison,  the  effect  of  which  lasts 
for  hours.  Some  of  the  tropical  nettles  are  much  more  terrible. 
The  following  is  an  account  taken  from  the  Himalayan  Journals 


of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  which  an  Indian  nettle  is  described: 
'This  plant,  called  "Mealum-ma,"  attains  fifteen  feet  in  height; 
it  has  broad,  glossy  leaves,  and  tho  apparently  without  stings  is 
held  in  so  great  dread  that  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  help 
cut  it  down.'  No  wonder  the  plant  is  avoided,  for  if  a  person 
is  stung  by  the  microscopic  hairs  the  results  are  appalling.  The 
pain  is  at  first  comparatively  slight,  but  after  a  few  hours  the 
affected  part  feels  as  if  it  were  being  rubbed  with  a  hot  iron. 
Later  the  most  distressing  symptoms  arise  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  not  uncommonly  involve  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  other  indications  which  are  similar  to 
those  to  be  observed  in  a  case  of  lockjaw.  In  one  instance  it 
was  nine  days  before  the  unhappy  individual  was  free  from 
pain  and  discomfort.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  would  seem  that 
a  huge  amount  of  unnecessary  sufferings  is  involved.  It  is 
possible  to  protect  a  plant  from  attack,  as  can  be  seen  in  many 
cases,  without  adopting  such  brutal  methods." 

Self-defense  has  been  carried  to  a  fine  art  among  desert  plants, 
especially  the  cacti.  An  array  of  spines  is,  of  coiu-se,  an  admir- 
able means  of  preventing  an  attack,  but  many  species  have 
carried  the  matter  a  good  deal  further.  Some  kinds  of  prickly- 
pear  have  minute  barbs  on  their  spines,  and,  if  any  animal  should 
even  brush  up  against  them,  the  spines  hold  on  firmly  when 
driven  into  the  flesh.  They  are  loosely  attached  so  that  the 
unhappy  creature  takes  away  a  large  number  of  spines  when  he 
withdraws.  These  remain  to  produce  festering  wounds.  An- 
other cactus  which  adds  singular  hooked  spines  to  the  straight 
variety  is  called  the  "wait-a-bit"  plant.  The  hook  holds  to 
clothes  or  flesh,  and  meanwhile  the  sharp,  straight  spines  do 
deadly  work.     In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bastin  says: 

"The  instances  given  above  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  very  large 
number  which  might  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  in  many 
ways  plants  are  guilty  of  great  cruelty.  One  can  not  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  most  of  the  suffering  involved  appears  to  be 
quite  unnecessary,  for  there  are  plenty  of  instances  to  show  that 
the  same  ends  can  be  achieved  in  less  painful  ways." 


LETTERS    -AND    -    ART 


RECRUITING  BY  POSTER 


THE  MAGNITUDE  of  England's  accomplishment  in 
creating  from  her  civil  population  an  army  of  nearly 
four  millions  in  less  than  a  year's  time  is  slowly  com- 
prehended. Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  have  been  slow  to  take 
it  in  is  that  our  eyes  were  blinded  to  the  process,  as  Mr.  .J. 
Herbert  Duckworth  points  out  in  The  American  Magazine. 
He  tells  the  storj'  of  "bluff"  worked  by  England  upon  herself, 
upon  the  outside  world,  and  especially — at  least  so  she  hopes — 
upon  the  German  General  Staff.  England's  Army  was  recruiting 
at  enormous  strides  all  the  while  that  the  newspapers  and  the 


ONE  OF  KITCHENER'S   ARMY  .JUST   RECRUITED. 

Such  a  poster  as  this  has  inspired  thousands.     Another  shows  the  soldier's  cap  and 
publishes  the  suggestion:  "  If  the  cap  fits  you  join  the  Army  to-day." 


hoardings  were  dwelling  on  the  need  of  men  and  urging  more 
and  yet  more  to  join  the  colors.  It  was  neither  patriotism  nor 
conscription  that  came  to  aid  the  recruiting-sergeant,  but  the 
recruiting-poster.  Patriotism  was  there,  but  "a  great  Power 
like  England  can  not  so  easily  make  its  citizens  realize  a  national 
peril  in  the  aggressive  attitude  or  attack  of  other  great  Powers." 
A  collection  of  these  posters  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  Mr.  Lauriat,  the  Boston  publisher,  who  is  one  of  the  Lusitattia's 
survivors.  In  the  Boston  Transcript  he  is  interviewed  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Stanley  Braithwaite,  who  reports  him  as  saying: 

"The  people  in  this  country  have  no  idea  what  these  posters 
have  done  in  raising  men  for  the  British  Army.  You  see  them 
everywhere  you  go  all  over  London,  and  it  is  the  same,  I  was 
tok^,  all  over  the  British  Isles.  Every  taxicab,  the  trams,  the 
shops,  public  buildings,  hotels,  monuments,  all  and  even.'  manner 
of  hoardings  have  their  appeal  to  the  maniiood  and  conscience 
of  the  nation  with  these  posters.  And  they  have  proved,  one 
might  say,  almost  irresistible.  If  you  could  see  the  drilling 
squads  of  men  almost  every wh(>re  one  turns  in  London  you  would 
beheve  the  success  of  this  patriotic  appeal.  I  went  out  very 
early  one  morning,  before  London  awoke  with  its  bustle  and  noise, 
to  take  some  pictures  of  buildings  and  monuments  bedecked 
with  these  posters.  I  was  focusing  my  camera  on  the  lions  at  the 
base  of  the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  all 
carried  posters  of  the  Lusilania  tragedy,  when  a  police  officer 
asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  'I  am  taking  a  picture  of  these 
lions  to  carry  back  to  the  United  States,'  I  replied.  'You  can't 
do  anything  of  the  sort,"  he  remarked;  'it's  against  orders.'     I 


then  produced  my  order  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Office  of 
Works  which  permitted  me  to  take  pictures,  and  while  I  carried 
out  my  intention  the  officer  and  I  chatted.  He  told  me  he 
couldn't  enlist  as  he  wanted  to  do  because  he  had  a  number  of 
bad  teeth.  Thinking  to  overcome  the  difficultj',  he  went  and  had 
all  the  bad  ones  extracted,  but  this  left  so  few  teeth  that  he  was 
again  rejected.  But  he  was  hopeful  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  secure  a  false  set,  which  would  enable  him  to  pass  and  join 
the  Armj-.  This  is  the  spirit  that  one  finds  in  England  to-day,  a 
spirit  which  the  poster  campaign  has  fostered  with  surprizing 
results.  Why,  the  Monday  after  the  Lusitania  disaster  it  was 
impossible  to  get  within  fifty  yards  of  the  door  of  the  recruiting- 
stations 

"No  man  can  walk  the  streets  of  London  and 
fail  to  find  himself  responding  to  the  appeal  on 

/these  posters.  I  found  that  men  had  gone  from 
all  occupations,  industrial,  commercial,  and  pro- 
fessional, ^lany  of  the  trades  were  short-handed; 
in  Riviere's,  the  famous  bookbinding-shop,  four- 
teen men  had  left  for  the  trenches.  And  men 
who  are  working  at  their  trades  and  professions 
in  the  day  serve  from  ten  o'clock  to  three  at 
night  as  special  constables  in  London.  And  let 
me  add  that  the  confidence  in  Kitchener  is 
unbounded." 


The  purpose  of  these  recruiting-posters  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government,  continues  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  "was  to  seize  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  which  through  its  ovm  workings  would 
incite  toward  enlistment."     Further: 


"The  Government  has  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  offend  the  people  in  seeking  men  for  the  Army. 
The  English  people,  tenaciously  clinging  to  their 
ideal  of  individual  freedom,  even  in  this  time  of 
necessity,  was  not  to  be  bullied  or  driven.  There 
was  to  be  no  implication  that  it  was  even  possible 
for  an  Englishman  to  show  the  'white  feather.' 
England  appealed  to  the  individual  judgment  and 
personal  responsibility  of  her  people  to  save  or  lose 
the  Empire.  The  Parliamentary  recruiting  com- 
mittee had  a  task  of  extreme  delicacy  and  firmness  to  perform. 
These  posters  demanded  something  more  than  a  literal  exhorta- 
tion both  in  design  and  text.  Whoever  have  been  the  individuals 
in  whose  hands  were  the  production  and  distribution  of  this 
poster  campaign,  there  must  be  the  satisfaction  of  a  contribution 
toward  their  country's  defense  that  is  unique  in  military  annals. 
There  have  been  considerably  over  a  hundred  of  these  posters 
issued  by  the  committee,  and  between  three  and  four  millions 
distributed.  The  demand  for  them  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  United  Kingdom;  natives  of  Holland  and  other  neutral 
States  on  the  Continent  have  asked  for  copies,  and  requests  have 
also  come  from  France  and  Russia.  Practically  all  the  colonies 
of  the  British — Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  Columbia, 
India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa — have  requested  copies  of 
the  coijimittee.     They  have  been  hung  under  the  shadow  of  the 


P\Tamids  in  Egj'pt  as  well  as  in  a  shop  on  the  Strand. 

The  posters  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  .some  have  been  designed 

by  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  realm: 

"Slips  on  the  trams  in  London  are  fully  seven  yards  in  length, 
and  represent  a  forearm  and  clo.sed  fist,  on  which  letterpress  says: 
'Lend  your  strong  right  arm  to  your  country.  Enlist  now.' 
The  pictorial  f(>atures  of  these  posters  are  very  striking  in  con- 
ception. An  effective  one  in  color  is  the  picture  of  a  lion  standing 
on  a  massive  rock;  just  in  front  below  the  ledge  are  two  young 
lions  and  behind  are  two  more.  It  is  called  'The  Overseas 
States.'  with  the  text:  'The  Empire  needs  men!  All  answer  to  the 
call.  Helped  by  the  young  lions,  the  old  lion  defies  his  foes. 
Enli.st  now.'  Another,  called  'The  Veteran's  Farewell,'  shows 
the  picture  of  an  old  veteran  in  a  brilliant  red  uniform  bidding  a 
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young  recruit  in  khaki  farewell  with  the  words:  'Good-by,  my 
lad.     I  only  wish  1  were  young  enough  to  go  with  you.' 

"Many  of  the  posters  are  attractively  done  in  silhouette-. 
There  is  one  of  the  two  khaki  forms  with  bayonets  fixt  cliarging 
up  a  hill,  and  the  letterpress  says:  'Don't  stand  looking  at  this; 
go  and  help!'  Another  shows  a  sentinel  against  the  sky,  who 
asks:  'Halt!  Who  goes  there?  If  you  are  a  friend,  join  the 
British  ranks  and  help  the  brave  lads  at  the  front.'  Another 
shows  a  large  khaki  figure  with  a  group  in  the  background  in 
attack,  and  it  tells  the  reader  to  'Think!  Are  you  content  for 
him  to  fight  for  you?  Won't  you  do  your  bit?  We  shall  win, 
but  you  must  help.     Join  to-day.' 

"There  are  numerous  letterpress  posters  as  well  as  the  pic- 
torial ones,  putting  in  a  very  impressive  manner  their  appeal  to 
the  country.  They  question  the  men  who  have  not  enlisted,  the 
wortien  why  their  men  stay,  in  fact,  all  classes  and  conditions  who 
have  not  joined  in  the  nation's  defense.  One  of  these  letterpress 
posters  asks  the  reader  to  'Think  it  over.  You  are  proud  of 
your  pals  in  the  Army,  of  course,  but  what  will  your  pals  think  of 
you?'  And  'Dagonet,'  in  The  Rcjerce,  catching  an  inspiration 
from  this  sentiment,  turned  it  into  a  verse  on  'A  Poster,  For  the 
Stay-at-Home,'  which  shows  to  what  extent  this  poster  cam- 
paign of  the  parliamentary  recruiting  committee  has  crystallized 
the  devotion  of  the  people  of  England  to  her  cause  in  this  war: 

As  I  stroll  through  the  streets  where  Britannia  calls 

To  her  sons  in  a  pageant  of  print, 
And  conveys  to  the  laggard,  on  hoardings  and  walls, 

A  more  or  less  delicate  hint, 
A  poster  I  see  which  appeals  by  its  force, 

For  it  voices  the  popular  view, 
"You're  proud  of  yoiu-  pals  in  the  Army,  of  course, 

But  what  will  your  pals  think  of  you?" 

That's  a  blow  that  should  beat  the  hot  metal  lo  shape. 

For  it  rings  on  the  anvil  of  truth, 
And  it  leaves  not  a  loophole  of  decent  escape 

For  the  laggard  who's  false  to  his  youth. 
The  pride  of  his  manhood  it  taps  at  the  source. 

And  it  leaves  him  but  one  thing  to  do. 
"You're  proud  of  your  pals  in  the  Army,  of  course. 

But  what  will  your  pals  think  of  you?" 


TURKEY'S  POLYGLOT  PRESS 

A  STRANGE  FEATURE  of  resemblance  between  capitals 
so  utterly  unlike  as  New  York  and  Constantinople  is 
~  noted  by  a  Avriter  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  who  says 
that  only  New  York  among  the  cities  of  the  world  can  compare 
with  Constantinople  for  the  number  of  newspapers  issued  in 
multifarious  foreign  languages.  Because  of  the  polyglot  press  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  argues  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  places  for  journalistic  study  and 
experience;  while  the  many-tongued  public,  whether  subjects 
of  the  Porte  or  transient  residents,  may  follow  the  war  and 
other  events  of  the  times  in  the  medium  with  which  they  are 
best  famiUar.  Since  Turkey's  entrance  into  the  great  conflict, 
of  course,  the  Turkish  pr'ess  has  enjoyed  a  larger  circulation  than 
formerly  in  Western  Europe.  Yet,  in  addition  to  the  native 
journals  of  wide  repute  such  as  the  Ikdani,  the  Tanine,  and  the 
Tasvirl  Efkyar,  however,  there  looms  up  a  host  of  newspapers 
in  German,  French,  Armenian,  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Jewish- 
Spanish.  Of  the  vernacular  Turkish  press,  beyond  question  the 
foremost  representative  is  declared  to  be  the  Ikdam,  a  word 
he  translates  for  us  as  "the  intellectual  effort."  The  war- 
editions  of  this  journal  run  up  to  35,000  copies,  and  we  read 
then  that: 

"It  is  a  morning  paper,  as  are  the  Tanine  and  the  Tasviri 
Efkyar,  in  sympathy  thoroughly  pro-German,  and  in  our  view 
wholly  independent  in  principle.  The  characteristic  of  its  style  is 
\Trility.  Moreover,  a  marked  influence  is  exerted  by  the  letters 
of  the  proprietor,  Acmed  Dschewdet  Bey,  who  lives  abroad  for 
reasons  of  health  and  sends  contributions  to  his  paper  that  are 
frequently  of  h'gh  importance.  Th  Tanine,  that  is,  the  Little 
Bell,  is  the  organ  of  the  Young  Turks,  whose  poUcies  likewise  are 
supported  in  the  Tasviri  Efkyar  and  the  Terdgaumani  Hakikat. 
In  the  Tanine  appear  the  most  distinguished  of  journalists, 
among  whom  must  be  mentioned  Hussein  Dschahid  Bey,  who 
lately  retired  as  editor,  and  who  is  the  master  of  a  clear,  concise 


style.  His  successor,  the  Armenian  Kelekian  Effendi,  is  notahlv 
informed  on  political  matters.  As  a  prime  authoritv  on  Balkan 
affairs  ranks  Jumis  Nadi,  formerly  of  Salonika.  The  Ta>friri 
Efkyar,  which  means  the  Plan  of  Thought,  next  to  the  Tanine 
owns  the  largest  plant  in  Stamboul  and  of  late  is  printed  on  a 
rotary  press." 

A  notable  position  in  tlu!  Turkish  press,  too,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
twenty-six-year-old  ^^abah  (xMorniug),  owned  by  the  Armenian 
Mitran  and  commanding  a  circulation  of  20,000;  and  the  Terd- 
gaumani Hahikal,  wliidi  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Turkish 
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ASKING   FOR  BELGIAN   RELIEF. 

Frank  Brangwyn,  one  of  Britain's  foremost  painters,  designed  this 
and  several  of  tlie  most  effective  posters  used  for  recruiting. 


litterateur  Achmet  Midhat  Effendi,  and  which,  unlike  the  others 
named,  is  an  evening  paper.  Another  journal  of  similar  promi- 
nence is  the  Turan;  and  the  writer  closes  his  list  of  the  native 
press  with  the  Karagoes  (Punch),  which  is  so  keen  in  its  satire 
and  so  generally  brilliant  "as  to  be  worthy  an  entire  article  even 
in  these  days."     Turning  to  the  foreign  newspapers,  he  says: 

"For  the  Greeks  Constantinople  provides  in  their  tongue's 
modern  form  the  following:  the  Tachydromos,  Chronos,  Pair  in, 
and  Neologos;  while  the  Armenians  have  the  Asadamarl  and  the 
Dschawanak,  and  the  Spaniards  El  Tiempo.  The  Persians  read 
the  Chaiier  (Orient),  and  the  Arabs  El  Adl  (Justice).  Inci- 
dentally it  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  the  Spanish  journal  is 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters.  As  an  indication  of  the  range  of 
the  intelligent  classes  in  the  Ottoman  capital  it  may  be  stated 
that  besides  their  vernacular  journals  they  support  La  Turquie 
and  Le  Monileur  Oriental.  These  are  publislied  in  French,  the 
foreign  tongue  most  generally  spoken.  The  German  organ  for 
all  Turkey  is  the  Lloyd  Ottoman,  which  has  been  appearing  for  the 
past  eight  years  in  both  German  and  French.  Among  non- 
Tm-kish  journals  it  is  the  most  widely  read  of  all  in  foreign  circles, 
and,  what  is  more,  in  Turkish  circles  as  well,  whether  in  European 
Tm-key  or  in  Anatolia  and  Palestine.  Its  news  service  is  ex- 
cellently organized,  and  because  of  its  reliability  everywhere 
famous.  Press  dispatches  of  war-victories  are  first  believ  d  in 
Turkey  Avhen  they  appear  in  the  Lloyd  Ottoman.  When  the 
black,  white,  and  red  flag  of  the  paper  is  seen  to  float  from  its 
laurel-bedecked  pole,  the  word  travels  through  the  town  like 
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wild-fire :  '  The  Lloyd  flag  is  fljang ! '  And  the  editors  have  aU  they 
can  do  to  weather  the  storm  of  inquiries.  This  journal,  of 
course,  is  pro-Turkish,  yet  one  discerns  in  its  columns  a  warm 
spirit  of  German  nationalism.  Its  value  as  an  advertising 
medium  for  German  commerce  and  industry  has  been  long 
recognized.  Now  it  is  time  to  give  it  its  due  as  the  brave 
champion  of  Germany  in  the  Orient,  especially  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  war  when  Turkey  was  still  neutral,  and  the 
Lloyd  Otloman  flashed  its  sharp  sword  in  the  thick  of  English 
and  French  lies.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Turkish 
and  foreign  journals  many  others  appear  in  Constantinople, 
none  of  which  exerts  any  great  influence." 


THE  TEMPER  OF  FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  HABIT  of  criticism  in  the 
French  mind  dies  hard  under  the  necessities  of  war. 
"When  will  peace  return  at  last,  that  we  may  challenge, 
contradict,  refute,  and — if  the  occasion  offers  itself — abuse  one 
another?"  seems  to  run  nervously  between  the  dull  lines  of  the 
French  press  and  is  discerned  there  by  the  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet. 
He  does  not  like  the  sentimentality  that  has  displaced  the 
critical  habit  of  peace  times,  and  in  addition  to  the  irritation 
thus  caused  he  finds  that  the  newspapers  do  not  satisfy.  He 
pauses  to  applaud  the  bravery  of  the  journalists  who  "lied 
during  the  month  of  August  when  telling  the  truth  too  soon  would 
have  been  a  treason,"  and  he  has  only  admiration  for  "a  few 
literary  men,  foremost  of  whom  is  Maurice  Barres,  for  sitting 
down  to  a  daily  article  through  the  long  months  of  the  war  and 
for  starting  charities  and  drawing  on  themselves  the  formidable 
avalanche  of  public  generosity."  He  complains  in  The  Saturday 
Review  (London)  that  the  French  newspapers  are  too  long,  saying: 
"With  a  column  or  so  of  really  telling  news  presented  in  un- 
criticized  nudeness,  as  it  generally  is  to  the  American  reader,  we 
should  be  quite  content."  Instead,  the  French  get  "blanks 
where  there  should  be  news,  and  disquisitions  where  we  expect  a 
few  positive  statements." 

"The  habit  of  speculating,  of  assembling,  and  discussing 
generalizations  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  persists  even  when 
there  is  nobody  to  give  what  is  said  the  salt  of  contradiction. 
Only  there  is  a  lack  of  conviction  in  those  compositions,  some- 
times a  nervousness  which  says  as  jilainly  as  words:  When  will 
peace  return  at  last,  that  we  may  challenge,  contradict,  refute, 
and — if  the  occasion  offers  itself. — abuse  one  another?  Hence, 
on  one  hand,  the  platitudes  rampant  in  the  numberless  articles 
to  which  we  are  treated  about  the  role  of  Italy  in  the  war,  or 
the  beauty  of  the  European  map  as  it  will  appear  after  proper 
rehandling,  about  the  end  of  militarism  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new  golden  age;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barely  supprest 
irritability  of  the  Radical  journalist  when  he  taunts  his  Con- 
servative confrere  about  the  so-called  silence  of  the  Pope,  and 
gets  taunted  in  exchange  for  imagining  that  the  Pope  ought  to 
speak  like  a  journalist.  We  read,  or  we  skip,  as  we  are  inclined 
or  as  our  attitude  generally  is  toward  newspaper  stuff;  but 
we  are  not  convinced,  and  as  we  are  in  no  mood  for  taking  an 
inferior  part  in  a  farce,  we  let  the  germs  of  discontent  sink 
deeper  in  us  than  usual. 

"The  military  critic,  on  whom  great  hopes  had  been  built 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  a  failure  too.  He  would  have  been 
reverently  followed  if  the  war  had  been  all  the  time  what  it  was 
in  its  first  weeks;  but  as  we  settled  at  La  Bassee  or  Berry-au-Bac 
we  had  time  to  see  the  foibles  of  this  brilliant  outsider,  to  notice 


how  easily  he  caught  the  rhetorical  habits  of  his  colleagues  and 
learned  to  say  the  same  thing,  that  is,  to  say  nothing,  for  a  long 
series  of  days  or  weeks:  we  found  out  that  he  frequently  made 
copy  by  retailing  the  text-books  of  his  ecole  de  guerre  days;  and 
to  finish  him,  we  lived  long  enough  to  see  plain  civilians  catch 
his  jargon  and  comment  on  the  communique  ■«ath  quite  the  pro- 
fessional admixture  of  modesty  and  confidence.  It  is  painful  to 
see  in  a  widely  circulated  paper,  on  the  same  page  and  in  two 
parallel  columns,  a  general  aped  to  perfection  by  a  very  ordinary 
reporter." 

The  French  have  always  been  happier  in  the  expression  of  ideas 
than  of  emotions,  observes  the  Abbe,  and  he  thinks  it  "not 
surprizing  if  the  sentimentalism  which  abounds  in  the  Parisian 
papers  is  more  unpleasant  than  otherwise."     True,  he  adds, 

"I  must  say  that  this  sentimentalism  is  not  native  but  ac- 
quired. It  did  not  exist  before  the  Romanticists  imported  it 
from  abroad  or  corrupted  medieval  feeling  into  a  loathsome 
affectation.  In  its  present  form  every  experienced  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  its  kinship,  and  perhaps  parentage. 
Whenever  we  see  a  newspaper  A\Titer  seize  hold  of  an  affecting 
narrative,  we  know  what  we  must  expect:  before  having  read 
four  lines  we  catch  in  the  poor  prose  the  ring  to  which  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  on  the  stage,  the  international  tremolo 
which  I  am  afraid  has  been  spread  through  the  world  mostly  bj' 
the  Hebrew  members  of  the  fraternity.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
j)ities  if  more  of  the  heroic  deeds  accomplished  in  this  war  were 
lost,  as  many  must  have  been  as  long  as  journalists  were  kept 
away  from  the  lines;  but  they  had  better  be  lost  than  be  spoiled 
as  we  often  see  them  by  the  vicinity  of  so  much  clumsy  copy. 
These  things  are  unbearable  unless  they  are  told  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  done,  and  recall  at  once  either  what  Jomini, 
the  least  literary  of  men,  called  the  'passionate  drama'  of  the 
fight,  or  the  greatness  of  death  met  simply. 

"What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Treat  the  newspapers  according 
to  their  deserts.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whether  a  journalist — 
were  he  an  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  we  have  several — 
has  really  something  to  say.  If  he  is  making  copy,  let  us  consign 
his  moonshiny  prose  to  the  nothingness  of  the  basket;  if  he  is 
using  his  professional  experience  to  make  us  clearer  about  the 
policy  of  M.  Zographos,  let  him  be  blest  and  his  words  cher- 
ished. The  mistake  in  these  nervous  times  is  to  regard  the 
babbling  papers  of  this  age  as  our  grandfathers  regarded  the 
elaborate  chapters  in  the  philosophy  of  daily  politics  which 
used  to  be  printed  sixty  years  ago,  and  to  seek  calm  and  solace 
in  them.  The  true  source  of  working  philosophy  in  these  days 
is  in  ourselves  or  in  the  multitude  which  lives  around  us.  One 
is  amazed  at  the  amount  of  wisdom  one  hears  in  the  streets,  at  the 
intelligence  of  simple  people  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity. As  to  courage,  there  are  immense  reserves  of  it  if  we 
know  where  to  look  for  them.  The  brave  silence  of  the  women 
who  have  husbands  or  sons  at  the  front,  and  the  indescribable 
expression — firm,  no  doubt,  but  also  pathetic — of  the  quieter 
kind  of  soldiers  is  a  lesson  which  ought  to  last  us  a  lifetime." 

The  Abbe  well  understands  that  the  fault  lies  not  wholly  with 
the  men  who  write  the  newspapers.     Indeed, 

"It  may  not  be  so  much  the  fault  of  the  press  as  the  fault  of 
tlic  readers:  they  make  the  press  in  time  of  peace  what  it  must 
remain  in  time  of  war.  and  thoy  have  not  perspicacity  enough 
to  see  how  dangerous  it  is  for  millions  of  people  to  turn  to  a  sheet 
of  i)aper  in  the  hope  of  finding  their  thought  waiting  readj'-made 
for  them  upon  it.  But,  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  result 
is  the  same,  and  we  find  that  the  newspapers  are  unsatisfactory; 
we  long  for  things,  for  action,  for  some  share  in  the  danger  of  the 
combatants  to  the  extent  of  feeling  the  non-appearance  of  the 
German  airman  as  a  disappointment,  and  the  papers  are  full  of 
words." 
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NIETZSCHE'S  SOUL  IN  A  WAR-BOOK 

NIETZSCHE  MAY  BE  BANNED  with  contumely  from 
the  courts  of  philosophy  by  savants  under  the  flags  of 
the  AlHes,  yet  he  is  once  more  triumphantly  presented 
by  a  writer  in  the  Berlin  Vossiche  Zeilung  as  the  inspirer  of  the 
most  notable  example  of  war-literature  ever  produced  in  Ger- 
many. This  is  a  small  book  bearing  the  title,  "The  Iron  Ten 
Commandments  for  German  Soldiers,  Set  Down  in  Words  by 
an  Infantry  Officer."  The  modest  author,  we  are  told  by  our 
critic,  is  Lieut.  Joachim  von  der  Goltz,  who  accomplished  this 
diminutive  but  weighty  work  in  the  trenches  at  intervals  be- 
tween attack  and  defense  engagements.  "The  Iron  Ten  Com- 
mandments," it  is  urged,  should  be  in  the  knapsack  of  every 
German  soldier  because  it  so  completely  embodies  his  feelings 
and  his  resolves.  In  fact,  we  read,  "it  is  a  crystallization  of  the 
moral  discipline  of  the  German  Army. ' '  When  the  enemy  finds 
this  book  on  the  bodies  of  German  soldiers  and  has  made  out  its 
meaning,  he  will  shake  his  head  and  say  to  himself:  "Remark- 
able men,  these  Germans!  They  commune  with  themselves 
as  if  they  were  talking  to  God."  And  when  he  has  reflected 
on  the  temper  of  a  race  that  can  lay  down  such  strict  measures 
for  conduct  and  live  by  them  cheerfully,  he  will  wonder  whether- 
it  is  "to  be  conquered,  or  only  delayed  in  its  progress."  The 
commandments  appear  as  chapter-headings  of  the  book  and 
read  in  this  order: 

"Honor  your  Kaiser  and  your  supreme  commanders. 

"Love  yoizr  generals. 

"Love  your  comi-ades  as  yourselves. 

"Be  proud. 

"Be  obedient. 

"To  the  troops  not  at  the  front. 

"Rejoice  in  life  and  fear  not  death. 

"Respect  yown  enemies. 

"Be  stern  with  the  enemy. 

"To  young  soldiers." 

These  captions  are  worked  out  at  greater  or  less  length  as 
theses  of  such  "beautiful,  clear,  and  vigorous  thought  that  they 
provide  a  complete  program  of  life  for  the  present  younger 
generation."  Above  all,  what  gladdens  the  heart  in  this  book 
that  so  truly  mirrors  German  youth  is  the  certitude  one  feels 
that  "not  only  is  it  brave,  good,  and  spirited  as  were  its  prede- 
cessors, but  that  also  it  is  conscious  of  its  life-mission  after  the 
war  and  its  duty  as  sons  of  Kultur."  How  the  inspiration  of 
the  volume  may  be  traced  to  Nietzsche,  our  critic  explains  as 
follows : 

"The  overwhelming  humanity  of  Nietzsche  and  his  utter 
sacerdotal  pathos  are  converted  by  this  free  scholar  into  purely 
patriotic  doctrine,  without  becoming  in  any  way  banal.  The 
supernational  Europe  of  Nietzsche  would  seem  to  be  here 
German  in  astonishing  fashion;  and  what  at  first  was  considered 
out  of  the  way,  revolutionary,  and  destructive  once  again 
proves  itself  to  be  a  new  germ-cell  whence  can  sprout  endless 
Ufe  and  strength  and  beauty.  One  scents  the  rnorning  au-  in 
reading  these  'ten  commandments,'  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
them  dear  and  honor  d.  One  feels  constantly  their  outright  and 
growing  idealism  in  contrast  to  the  long  period  of  materialism 
characterized  by  the  art  of  the  naturalists,  the  skeptics,  and  the 
ucurastheuics.      Out;    hears    the    vuico    of    jubilant   and    healthy 


youth,  the  hammer-stroke  of  a  will  moved  by  great  aims  both 
national  and  universal,  and  one  feels  tlie  pressure  of  a  sure  talent 
handling  words  as  a  swordsman  handles  his  sword.  This  it  is 
that  lends  a  particular  luster  to  the  little  book,  namely,  the 
universal  and  the  true  thing  is  set  down  with  the  manly  modesty 
to  be  remarked  of  all  lofty  poetic  expression  that  catches  the 
reader  up  in  its  sweep.  We  recognize  it  in  Kleist's  patriotic 
writings  and  we  are  convinced  as  we  discover  the  gift  shown  by 
the  infantry  officer  in  the  trenches  that  it  is  such  as  we  shall 
surely  have  to  reckon  -with  at  some  future  day." 

The  life-breath  of  the  "Iron  Ten  Commandments,"  says  the 
writer,  is  that  they  were  written  oat  of  a  full  heart.  Yet  he  can 
not  refrain  from  picturing  for  an  instant  the  author  weighing  his 
thoughts  and  chiseling  their  phrasing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
bursting  shells;  and  he  adds: 

"I  believe  that  these  commandments  will  be  treasured  among 
the  few  examples  of  literature  that  realh-  show  the  spirit  of  this 
war;  .  .  .  that  in  this  volume  is  mirrored  the  soul  of  our  fighting 
youth,  and  that  it  proclaims  a  new  summons  to  power.  So  weighty 
a  message,  given  to  us  amid  the  many  happy  or  unhappy  hterary 
efforts  of  the  day,  sets  this  Uttle  book  in  a  place  apart  and 
impels  one  to  wish  that  it  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
soldiers.  To  speak  practically,  it  would  be  easy  to  send  hun- 
dreds of  copies  to  the  front  that  they  might  pass  from  man  to 
man  in  the  trenches  and  be  read  aloud  by  officers  to  their  com- 
mands. The  enemy  will  be  movv  d  to  thought  whi>n  he  finds  the 
'Iron  Ten  Commandments'  on  the  bodies  of  German  soldiers. 
After  he  has  made  out  the  meaning  of  this  soldier-catechism  he 
will  shake  his  head  and  say  to  himself:  'Remarkable  men,  these 
Germans!  They  commune  with  themselves  as  if  they  were 
talking  with  God.'  And  then  the  enemy  wall  begin  to  question 
whether  men  that  formulate  such  a  stern  code  of  duty  for  them- 
selves and  willingly  live  according  to  it  .  .  .  are  to  be  conquered 
or  only  to  be  delayed  in  their  progress." 


WAR'S  STERN  TEST  FOR  ART— Are  aU  our  esthetic  judg- 
ments to  be  questioned  by  the  war?  Is  it  possible  that  even 
those  apparently  the  most  secure  in  their  fame  will  totter  and 
fall  beneath  the  change  of  view  induced  by  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  great  conflict?  A  writer  in  the  London  Nation  puts 
Whistler  to  the  test: 

"As  we  entered  the  gallery,  we  saw  straight  in  front  of  us  the 
little  'Sylphide,'  a  graceful  nude  figure  in  diaphanous  white- 
gray  draperies,  about  to  dance  on  a  black-gray  ground,  jxjsed 
precisely  on  the  diagonal  of  a  square  room,  and  challenging  the 
eyes  with  the  little  bit  of  provoking  pink  in  her  fan  and  the 
answering  bit  of  pink  on  her  dim  head.  Our  first  feeling  was  one 
of  surprize,  of  bewilderment,  almost  of  indignation.  Certainl\- 
the  Uttle  figure  was  pretty;  assuredly  the  gray  tones  were  cool 
and  restful;  without  a  doubt,  the  artist  who  arranged  the  whole 
decorative  scheme  was  a  very  clever  fellow.  But  somehow  one 
did  not  happen  to  want  this  special  kind  of  entertainment;  it 
clashed  too  offensively  with  the  realities  outside,  and  one  said  to 
oneself  in  the  first  mood  of  haste:  'Really,  I  had  forgotten  that 
Whistler  was  quite  such  a  trifler;  I  used  not  to  feel  so.  when  1  went 
to  see  him  years  ago.'  Is  it  time  that  has  made  the  change  or 
our  own  ripening  years,  or  is  it  simply  the  atmosphere  of  war? 
We  can  imagine  other  artists  who  would  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
hibition in  war-time  without  exciting  this  sense  of  irritation.  .  .  . 
There  is  some  principle  in  all  this  selection.  Some  art  will  stand 
the  test  of  war-time,  and  we  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the 
test  is  of  more  than  momentary  validity.  Is  the  art  which  seems 
trivial  iu  war  really  good  enough  to  amuse  us  in  peace?" 


A  HINDU  UNIVERSITY  FOR  INDIA 


TO  C0:MPETE  w-ith  the  Christian  schools  and  colleges 
that  dot  Asia,  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity where  the  Vedas  and  other  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  wiU  be  taught  by  orthodox  Brahmans  ha^  assumed  def- 
inite shape,  demonstrating  to  the  world,  as  nothing  else  has 
done,  the  Angor  of  the  many  efforts  that  are  being  made  all  over 
India  to  revive  Hinduism.  The  ^Maharaja  of  Benares,  a  Brah- 
man by  caste,  has  given  a  large  tract  of  land  to  form  the  site 
of  the  new  University  All  the  wealthj'  maharajas  and  rajas 
professing  Hinduism,  one  of  whom  rules  over  a  State  about  the 
size  of  Utah,  and  another  of  whom  has  an  income  of  88,000,000  a 


entirely  by  non-officials.  .  .  .  You  know  the  history  of  religious 
instruction  in  India,  the  fixt  and  unalterable  neutrality  of  the 
British  Government,  and  how,  in  every  province  at  the  present 
time,  earnest  men  are  seeking  to  find  some  means  of  infusing  re- 
ligious and  moral  ideas  into  the  swiftly  onrushing  intellectualism 
of  the  da3\  It  is  a  matter  which  we  must  leave  to  the  Hindu 
community  to  work  out  on  lines  which  best  commend  themselves 
to  it.  The  theological  faculty  must  be  a  purely  Hindu  faculty. 
On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  I  can  only  assure  the 
committee  that  they  have  our  fullest  sympathj^  in  this  new  and, 
I  believe,  important  venture." 


The  policj'  which 


the  Government  of  India  has  decided  to 
pirrsue  toward  the  Universitj' 
was  summed  up  in  the  following 
remark:  "We  preferred  to  trust 
the  Societ}',  to  leave  them  large 
autonomy,  and  to  reserve  to  the 
Government  only  the  necessary 
powers  of  intervention  if  things 
go  wTong."  The  essentially 
non-official  character  of  the 
governing  bodj^  of  the  University 
is  thus  explained  by  the  Hon. 
Dr.  Sunder  Lai,  in  the  debate 
following  the  introduction  of 
the  bill: 


TO  COMPETE   WITH   INSTITUTIONS  LIKE   THIS, 

The  Forman  Christian  Coriege  of  Lahore,  the  Hindus   of   India,  from  Maharajas   to  poor  students  who 
have  been  educated  in  Christian  colleges,  will  contribute  to  found  the  proposed  Hindu  college. 


year,  have  promised  large  initial  and  recurring  suras  of  money. 
Hindus  educated  in  the  schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  Christian  missionaries  have  contributed 
their  mite  in  coin  and  propaganda  work.  The  Government 
of  India,  at  first  dubious  of  the  ability  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Hindu  University  scheme  to  gather  the  necessary  funds,  has  been 
visibly  touched  by  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  all  sections 
of  Hindus  have  supported  the  project,  and  the  Hon.  Sir'Harcourt 
Butler,  the  Education  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hindu  University.  In  support  of  the  measure. 
Sir  Harcourt  Butler  explained  that  the  Hindu  University  would 
be  a  new  type  of  university  in  India,  and  said,  as  reported  in  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  India: 

"We  are  watching  to-day  the  birth  of  a  new  and,  many  hope. 
a  better  type  of  universitj'  in  India.  The  main  featiu-es  of  this 
university  which  distinguish  it  from  e.xisting  universities  will  be, 
first,  that  it  will  be  a  teaching  and  residential  university;  secondly, 
that  while  it  will  be  open  to  all  castes  and  creeds,  it  will  insist 
upon  religious  instruction  for  Hindus;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  will 
be  conducted  and  managed  by  the  Hindu  community  and  almost 


"The  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  entrusted  to  (1)  the 
Court  on  the  administrative  side; 
^2)  the  Senate  on  the  academic 
side. 

"The  Court  is  to  consist  of 
donors  and  their  representa- 
tives, as  also  of  representatives 
of  learning  and  of  bodies  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the 
Hindu  community.  Every  one 
of  these  persons  mUst,  in  future, 
be  Hindus.  Not  one  of  them 
need  be  a  servant  of  the  Govern- 
ment unless  he  comes  in  as  a 
donor  or  is  elected  by  one  of 
the  electoral  bodies.  It  will  be 
presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  and  Pro-Chancellor,  who  will 
be  elected  by  it. 

"The  Senate  is  so  constituted  that  no  less  than  three-fourths 
of  its  members  must  be  Hindus.  The  Government  will  nominate 
only  five  of  its  members.  The  ex-officio  members  of  the  Senate, 
besides  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  will 
be  elected  by  the  Senate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Visitor, 
who  will  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  University  will  be  competent  to  appoint  its  own  professors 
and  teachers.  Their  appjointment  will  be  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  University  and  will  not  ...  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government.     It  will  also  appoint  its  own  Board  of  Examiners." 

Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
University,  thus  shows  that  Hindus  will  control  the  teaching  of 
the  University: 

"In  the  University  Court,  which  will  be  the  supreme  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Universitj%  none  but  Hindus  are  to  be  members. 
The  reason  for  it  needs  to  be  explained.  The  University  has  to 
teach  the  Vedas,  the  religious  Scriptures,  and  to  impart  instruc- 
tion even  in  rituals  and  other  religious  ceremonies  which  are 
practised  by  Hindus.  .  .  .  Membership  in  the  Court  has  been 
confined  to  Hindus  in  order  that  Hindus  who  may  make  bene- 
factions in  favor  of  the  institution  should  feel  satisfied  that  their 
charities  will  be  administered  by  men  who  will  be  in  religious 
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sympathy  with  them  and  in  a  position  to  appreciate  their  mo- 
tives and  their  desires.  ...  In  formulating  proposals  for  the 
Benares  Hindu  University,  it  was  felt  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
no  room  should  be  left  for  any  apprehension  that  might  pre- 
vent religious-iminded  Hindu  donors  from  making  large  contri- 
butions to  the  University,  and  that  the  best  means  of  giving 
them  an  assurance  that  instruction  in  Hindu  religion  shall  always 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  education  which  the  University  will 
provide,  and  that  their  religious  endowments  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  conformity  with  their  wishes,  was  that  the  membership 
of  the  University  Court  should  be  confined  to  Hindus." 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  INTERVIEWERS 

IF  CROWNED  HEADS  are  uneasy  in  these  days,  the  head 
that  wears  the  papal  tiara  is  no  less  so.  The  question 
where  Pope  Benedict  stands  in  respect  to  his  warring 
children  is  frequently  asked,  and  two  interviews,  besides  his 
formal  pronouncements,  have  undertaken  to  place  him.  There 
has  been   safety  enough  in  the 


ill  my    encyclical  declaring:    '-It   is  |)ermitted   to  no  fx-rson,  for 
whatever  motive,  to  violate  justice.'" 

'"The  Germans,'  said  M.  Latapie,  'have  conmiitlcd  other 
violations.' 

"To  this  the  Pope  replied:  'The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
has  received  the  representatives  of  seven  Belgian  congregations. 
They  have  declared  that  they  are  not  able  to  cite  a  single  case 
in  their  congregations  protected  especially  by  the  Virgin  or  by 
some  saint.  We  continue  to  be  imperfectly  informed  upon  this 
subject.' 

'"And   the   burning  of   Louvain  and   the   bombardment   of 

churches? ' 

'"The  Germans  reply  that  their  troops  have  been  fired  upon,' 
the  Pope  made  answer.  'They  have  declared  there  was  an 
observatory  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Iteims.  With 
reference  to  Louvain,  I  have  already  given  orders  concerning  it. 
We  shall  assist  in  restoring  the  cathedrals.  Is  there  need  to  say 
that  we  condemn  with  all  our  force  such  things?  Every  shot 
fired  upon  the  cathedral  of  Reims  was  felt  in  my  heart.'  The 
Pope  struck  his  breast  and  addetl:  'But  the  hour  has  not  yet 
come  to  disentangle  the  truth  from  all  the  contradictory  assertions 


utterances  contained  in  the  En- 
cychcal  of  November  1,  1914, 
the  Chi-istmas  discourse  to  Car- 
dinals, the  Consistorial  Allocu- 
tion of  January  22,  1915,  and 
the  letters  to  Cardinals  and 
prelates,  particularly  that  to 
Cardinal  Vannutelli  of  May  20. 
"These  official  public  documents 
reflect  exactly  the  ideas  of  the 
Pope  and  Holy  See,  who  accept 
all  responsibility,"  declares  the 
official  Vatican  organ,  the  Osser- 
vatore  Romano.  The  others,  it 
adds,  "can  contain,  and  do  con- 
tain, in  fact,  a  number  of  inac- 
curacies." It  is  the  recent  in- 
terview published  in  La  Liberie 

(Paris)  that  has  inspired  this  statement,  and  that  interview, 
signed  by  Louis  Latapie,  has  added  to  the  thorns  upon  which 
the  papal  head  is  pillowed,  having  stirred  up  vigorous  com- 
ment in  the  European  press.  Indeed,  so  profound  is  the  im- 
pression created  that  Cardinal  Gasparri  has  inspired  a  state- 
ment in  the  Cor  Here  d' Italia  branding  a  large  part  of  the  inter- 
view as  pure  invention.  He  is  especially  -careful  to  set  right 
the  Pontiff's  attitude  toward  Italy's  relations  to  her  former  allies, 
and  repudiates  the  imputation  that  he  favors  Austro-German 
plans  calculated  to  secure  the  restoration  of  temporal  power. 
This  denial  of  pro-German  bias  is  at  once  seized  by  the  other 
side  as  veiled  evidence  of  the  Pope's  pro-Ally  sympathies.  The 
Latapie  interview,  which  made  out  the  Pope  to  be  something 
of  a  pro-German,  was  published  here  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Mr.  Latapie  quotes  the  Pope  as  saying,  in  reference  to  his  con- 
sistorial address  and  his  recent  episcopal  letters: 

"'You  desu-e  that  I  should  condemn  every  crime  specifically, 
but  each  one  of  your  accusations  is  accompanied  by  a  reply 
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A  COLLEGE   THAT   TEACHES   BOTH   CHRLSTIAN   AND   HINDU   TENETS. 

The  College  of  Arya  Somaj,  at  Lahore,  cultivates  an  eclectic  religion  with  emphasis  upon  Christian  ele- 
ments, tho  commingled  with  native  principles  of  faith. 


which  surround  it.  The  Vatican  is  not  a  court.  We  do  not 
give  judgment:   the  Judge  is  on  high.' 

'"At  least  one  can  protest  against  the  arrest  of  a  prince  of 
the  Church,'  ventured  the  correspondent. 

"'I  shall  surprize  you:  Cardinal  Mercier  (Archbishop  of 
Malines)  has  never  been  arrested,'  replied  the  Pope.  'He  can 
go  about  his  diocese  as  he  pleases.  I  have  received  from  General 
von  Bissing,  the  Governor  of  Belgium,  a  letter  assuring  me  that 
he  would  repress  hereafter  with  the  utmost  energy  all  acts  of 
violence  against  churches  and  against  the  ministers  of  God.'" 

Some  Paris  papers  ignore  the  interview  or  suspend  judgment, 
among  the  latter  the  Catholic  Gaulois.  The  Journal  de.s  DebaLs, 
however,  in  the  New  York  Sun's  Paris  dispatch,  declares  the 
Pope's  refusal  to  judge  the  crimes  of  the  war  runs  the  risk  of 
being  misinterpreted: 

"It  might  even  be  interpreted  as  an  excessive  indulgence  for 
crimes  and  their  authors. 

"The  Allies  do  not  expect  the  Pope  to  take  sides  in  the  Euro- 
pean struggle,  yet  those  who  revere  the  Pope  as  consecrated  to 
authority  are  astonished   by  a  neutrality  which  can   not   dis- 


on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  and  I  am  not  able  to  institute  here  a      tinguish  between  the  victims  of  injustice  and  those  who  commit 
continuous  discussion,  nor   can   I  make  investigations  at   this      injustice." 


moment.' 

'"Is  it  necessary  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  has  been  violated?'  asked  the  correspondent. 

'"That  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X.,'  the  Pope  replied. 

'"Is  it  not  known  that  many  priests  have  been  taken  as 
hostages  in  Belgium  and  France  and  shot?' 

'"I  have  received  from  Austrian  bishops,'  the  Pope  replied, 
'the  assurance  that  the  Russian  Army  has  also  taken  hostages 
from  among  the  Catholic  priests,  and  that  the  Russians  on  one 
occasion  pushed  before  them  1,500  Jews,  so  they  could  advance 
behind  this  living  barrier  thus  exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy.  The  Bishop  of  Cremona  has  informed  me  that  the 
Italians  have  already  taken  eighteen  Austrian  priests  as  hostages. 
There  are  so  many  excesses  that  I  have  issued  an  admonition 


Cardinal  Gasparri,  in  his  interview  in  the  Corriere  d'llalia 
(Rome),  is  quoted  in  dispatches  as  thus  dealing  with  the  Paris 
interviewer : 

"For  instance,  take  the  quotation  regarding  hostages  in 
Berlin.  What  confusion!  The  Pontiff  is  made  to  mix  the  Jews 
of  Galicia,  the  Austrian  priests  of  Cremona,  and  the  Belgian 
prelates,  all  of  which,  according  to  M.  Latapie,  was  covered 
in  the  allocution  of  January  22. 

."With  regard  to  the  Jews,  it  was  in  March  that  Austria- 
Hungary  sent  a  protest  to  the  Holy  See.  The  protest  was  not 
mentioned,  as  the  Vaticart  cou'd  not  condemn  Russia  on  the 
sole  affirmation  of  Austria-Hungary. 
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"The  Pope  was  informed  that  Italy  had  taken  some  parish 
priests  of  the  towns  occupied  as  hostages,  but  the  Bishop  of 
Cremona  informed  him  that  they  were  being  treated  with  every 
regard.  Indeed,  the  Pontiff  furnishes  them  with  funds  for 
masses.  The  Pope  knows  all  this  perfectly.  How,  then,  could 
he  put  them  in  a  category  with  the  Belgian  and  French  hostages 
or  with  the  Jews  of  Russia? 

"With  regard  to  General  von  Bissing,  the  German  Governor 
of  Belgium,  neither  the  Holy  Father  nor  the  Secretarj^  of  State 
ever  received  a  letter  or  a  communication  from  him  directly 
or  indirectly.  Thus  the  Pope  could  not  refer  to  such  a  letter, 
and  he  did  not.  The  letter  was  born  of  the  fervid  imagination 
of  M.  Latapie." 

The  Latapie  interview  reported  the  following  reference  to  the 
Lusitania  incident  as  being  Pope  Benedict's  words: 

"I  do  not  know  a  more  frightful  transaction.  What  grief 
to  see  in  our  generation  such  horrors!  1  have  the  heart  of  a 
father,  and  this  heart  has  been  torn.  But  what  do  you  think 
of  the  blockade  which  constricts  two  Empires,  which  condemns 
to  famine  millions  of  innocents?  Is  that  inspired  also  by 
feelings  entirely  humane? 

"  1  do  not  say  that  after  the  war  I  will  not  proclaim  a  syllabus, 
recalling  and  summing  up  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  on  this 
subject  and  regulating  for  the  future  the  rights  and  duties  of 
belligerents.  Then  one  will  find,  without  doubt,  the  formal 
condemnation  of  crimes  which  have  been  committed  during 
the  war." 

Cardinal  Gasparri  states  that ' '  the  Holy  Father  much  deplored 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  but  he  could  not  pronounce  directly 
on  it  because  there  was  before  him  a  question  of  fact  regarding 
which  each  side  makes  different  assertions."  Upon  this  feature 
of  the  interview  the  Paris  Temps  observes  in  its  leading  editorial 
on  "Spiritual  Neutrality": 

"Has  not  the  Pope  heard  the  German  boasts  of  plentiful 
food?  Then  by  what  subtle  process  of  reasoning  can  pontifical 
piety  balance  German  starvation  against  the  crime  of  the 
Lusitania?  French  Catholics  will  find  the  Pope's  promised 
syllabus  after  the  war  and  his  brief  for  Louvain  small  solace 
despite  the  Pope's  reproach  that  they  are  unjust  to  him.  The 
Pope  is  haunted  by  fear  of  revolution,  the  loss  of  churches  and  of 
temporal  authority.  He  sees  a  black  future;  we  see  a  bright 
future  and  the  triumph  of  right  and  liberty.  The  too  impartial 
acceptance  of  the  German  cause  by  the  Vatican  does  not  prepare 
the  Church  for  the  role  she  should  have  in  the  future." 

The  remainder  of  the  Latapie  interview  was  taken  up  with 
the  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  Italy,  upon  which  the 
confusion  is  "much  graver,"  says  Cardinal  Gasparri,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  give  "the  real  opinion  of  the  Pontiff": 

"It  is  true  that  he  wished  Italy  to  remain  outside  the  conflict 
upon  receiving  concessions  from  Austria,  because  he  desired 
that  Italy  should  not  suffer  the  horrors  of  war,  and  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  delicate  position  of  the  Church  if  Italy  entered 
the  conflict.  War  once  declared,  the  Church  became  entirely 
neutral.  It  has  not  in  any  way  tried  to  prevent  Catholics 
from  doing  their  dutj'^  according  to  their  consciences,  and  it  has 
done  everytliing  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 

"The  Pontiff  recognizes  that  the  Italian  Government  has  dont" 
everything  possible  to  attenuate  any  ditficulties  that  might  arise 
between  it  and  the  Holy  See.  The  Vatican's  correspondence  is 
not  being  touched.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  situation 
of  the  Holy  See  is  normal.  It  does  not  intend  to  create  em- 
barrassment for  the  Government." 

La  Liberie  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  storm  of  condemnation 
roused  by  the  interview  aside  from  printing  this  rejoinder  by  the 
author  of  it: 

"1  told  the  truth.  If  there  were  some  errors  of  detail  they 
were  inevitable  in  a  long  conversation  rejjorted  from  memory. 
I  never  understood  I  had  to  submit  the  text  to  previous  control. 
Three  days  after  the  interview  the  Osservatorc  Romano,  the 
official  Vatican  organ,  merely  made  some  trifling  reservations. 

"I  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  respect  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  naturally,  also,  with  an  uncompromising  love  of  my  country. 
In  publishing  it  1  wished  to  unveil  the  enemies'  intrigues 
influencing  the  Vatican  against  us.  This  object  I  attained.  It  is 
useless  to  prolong  controversies  when  all  energies  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  sacred  aims  of  the  nation." 


JAPAN'S  BILLY  SUNDAY 

THE  MAN  who  with  35  cents  and  absolute  faith  in 
PhJlippians  iv.,  19,  set  about  the  conversion  of  sixty 
millions  of  his  country-people  is  called  "Japan's  BiUy 
Sunday,"  and,  according  to  a  Tokj'o  correspondent  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  drew  big  crowds  to  his  re\'ival  in  a  tent  a  few 
doors  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  even  during  the  momentous 
days  of  the  Chinese  problem.  His  sobriquet  was  suggested  by 
his  similarity  in  evangelistic  method  to  the  famous  American 
exhorter,  whom  Mr.  Kimura,  to  name  him  properly,  evidently 
holds  in  veneration.  When  he  was  in  the  United  States,  he 
told  the  Republican's  correspondent,  he  joined  Billy  Sunday's 
audiences  at  Des  Moines  and  during  three  weeks  attended  more 
than  fifty  meetings.  ' '  It  was  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years 
that  I  had  such  an  experience,"  Mr.  Kimura  averred.  "I  wept 
six  times  in  one  hour  on  hearing  him." 

That  Japan's  Billy  Sunday  is  achieving  somewhat  of  the  success 
of  our  own  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  "every  week  for  the 
next  year  and  a  half  is  filled  with  engagements."  We  read, 
moreover,  in  the  matter  of  his  plan  of  action  that  when  preaching 
"he  often  uses  a  blackboard  upon  which  he  writes  in  Japanese  or 
Chinese  characters  the  texts  of  his  sermons."  The  point  he  is 
driving  at  is  thus  flashed  at  once  upon  his  auditors.  Again, 
when  his  voice  is  weak  he  speaks  through  a  megaphone,  and,  as 
he  says  of  himself:  "I  try  to  make  things  as  simple  as  possible  for 
everybody;  and  I  think  nobody  ever  goes  to  sleep  when  I'm 
preaching."  An  additional  feature  of  interest  to  American 
readers  is  the  information  that  for  her  Billy  Simday  Japan  is 
indebted  to  no  less  an  evangelistic  genius  and  humanitarian  than 
the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody.  To  the  Republican  s  correspondent 
Seimatsu  (known  as  Henry  by  his  American  friends)  Kimura, 
who  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  gives  the  story  as  follows: 

"  I  was  the  son  of  a  wine-seller,  and  when  I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen 
1  was  kicked  out  of  mj'  house.  1  sold  newspapers  to  earn  enough 
to  eat.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  converted  to  Christianity  and 
somehow,  since  then,  life  has  gone  on  happily  and  fruitfully. 
1  think,  as  1  told  Dwight  L.  Moody  one  day,  that  it  is  a  ease  of 
Philippians  iv.,  19:  'But  my  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  ac- 
cording to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Jesus  Christ.'  .  .  .  When  I  was 
nineteen  years  old  I  went  to  the  United  States  to  learn  how  to 
win  souls.  Dwight  L.  Moodj^  was  holding  revivalist  meetings  in 
south  California  and  so  big  were  the  crowds  that  I  had  a  hard 
time  trying  to  hear  him.  But  I  said  to  the  big  policeman  at 
the  door:  'Look  here,  Mr.  Policeman,  I  have  come  5,000  miles  to 
hear  Mr.  Moody,  and  you  just  must  get  me  in.' 

"That  was  how  I  first  met  Mr.  INIoody.  I  stayed  close  by 
him  and  when  he  left  for  the  North  it  was  I  who  carried  his 
satchel.  Mr.  Moody  was  astounded  to  find  me  following  him 
on  the  train  and  was  more  astounded  when  I  told  him  that  I 
was  going  with  him.  I  told  the  great  preacher  that  I  wanted 
to  become  an  evangelist.  I  asked  him  what  school  I  should  go 
to.  I  said  1  had  asked  two  people  and  they  had  given  me  dif- 
ferent advice.  Mr.  Moody  said :  '  If  you  ask  five  people  you  will 
have  five  diff(>rent  advices.  There  is  only  one  being  who  can 
advise  you  truly  and  that  is  God.'  And  1  said  to  Mr.  Moody  at 
once:  'It's  all  decided;  I'm  going  to  the  Moody  Institute  at 
Chicago.' 

' '  Mr.  Moody  looked  up  at  me  and  said : '  Young  man,  how  much 
money  have  you  got?'  I  answered:  'Mr.  Moody,  I  have  got  35 
cents.'  The  great  evangelist  looked  me  over  with  a  good  deal 
of  astonisiinient. 

"'Well!'  he  ejaculated,  'how  do  you  ever  expect  to  study  two 
years  in  Chicago  on  35  cents?'  And  I  said  quickly:  'Mr.  Moody 
— Philippians  iv.,  19.' 

"Mr.  Moody  smiled  broadly  and  he  sang  out  to  one  of  his 
followers:  'Please  remember  this  young  man.  He  is  going  to 
(^hicago  to  study.'  When  I  got  to  Chicago  1  found  a  scholarship 
awaiting  me." 

Of  Mr.  Kimura's  meetings  in  Tokyo  we  read  that  "the  picture 
was  nuK'h  the  same  as  at  American  revivalists'  meetings,  with  the 
add(>d  interest  of  the  rich-colored  flowing  kimono,  the  black  hair 
of  the  Japanese  women,  the  occasional  clatter  of  the  wooden 
shoe,  and  the  many-hued  Japanese  decorations." 


INSPIRER  of  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est poetry,  the  sea  seems,  of  late  years, 
to  have  become  less  popular  or  less  im- 
pressive. Perhaps  it  is  because  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art  of  navigation  has 
made  a  mere  thoroughfare  of  what  was 
once  a  mj^stery  and  a  peril. 

But  sometimes — when,  for  instance,  a 
great  ship  goes  down — the  world  is  re- 
minded that  to  no  man  and  to  no  nation 
has  ever  been  given  the  mastery  of  the  sea. 
Then  the  poets  discover  the  sea  anew,  as 
Mr.  Kummer  has  done  in  the  splendid 
lines  which  we  quote  from  Seven  Seas.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  poet  does  not  cele- 
brate the  sea  with  the  enthusiastic  affection 
shown  by  Swinburne  or  Roden  Noel;  there 
is  dread  in  his  love. 

HYMN  TO  THE  SEA 

By  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer 

Great  Mother  of  the  race,  from  whose  quick  womb 
We  crawled  with  timid  eyes  into  the  sun 

Reptilian  shapes,  born  of  thy  upflimg  spume. 
Look  thou  with  pride  on  that  which  we  have 
done. 

Upon  Earth's  face,  with  cyclopean.hand 

We  have  writ  large,  in  letters  graved  in  stone. 
The  message  of  our  strength.     The  rock-ribbed 
land 
Thou  couldst  not  conquer,  we  have  made  our 
own. 

Great  cities  have  we  built,  their  stubborn  walls 
Set  firm  against  thy  swift-encroaching  tide. 

Blood  of  thy  blood  we  come  to  thee  who  calls — 
An  offspring  worthy  of  thy  strength  and  pride. 

Lanes  have  we  carved  across  thy  sullen  breast 
Despite  the  scourging  of  thy  foam-lashed  whips; 

Does  it  enrage  thee,  thus  to  break  thy  rest 

That  thou  shouldst  be  so  hungry  for  our  ships? 

A  bitter  toU  thy  Seven  Seas  shall  take; 

The  silent  forms  lie  thick  about  thy  bed — 
What  answer  wilt  thou  to  thy  children  make 

When  thou  art  summoned  to  give  up  thy  dead? 

We  love  thee,  hate  thee,  fear  thee  in  thy  might. 
Yet  with  a  smile  we  straightway  are  beguiled — 

O  courtezan,  whom  none  may  read  aright. 

Why  dost  thou  turn  and  smite  thine  ancient 
child? 

In  garb  of  gold  and  purple,  blue  and  green 
Thou  lurest  us  to  come  to  thee  and  rest: 

The  flashing  sword  beneath  thy  silver  sheen — 
How  lightly  dost  thou  plunge  it  in  our  breast! 

Great   mother,    from   whose   womb   our   life   wo 
drew — 
Well  have  we  labored — well  our  task  have  done. 
Yet  all  our  hands  have  wrought  to  thee  is  due — 
The  strength  thou  gavest  hath  oiu"  victories 
won. 

Blood  of  our  blood,  we  greet  thee  in  thy  might — ■ 
Breath  of  our  breath,  give  to  us  strength  again — • 

Life  of  our  life,  be  with  us  in  our  fight — 
Hail  to  thee.  Mother  of  the  race  of  men! 

Only  a  melancholy  pleasure  can  be  taken 
in  the  beauty  of  the  elegiac  poems  appear- 
ing in  great  numbers  in  the  English  and 
Continental  newspapers  and  magazines. 
These  stately  stanzas  (from  the  London 
Spectator)  show,  toward  the  end,  a  coui'- 


ageous  spirit  whose  general  acceptance  is 
almost  the  only  good  which  mankind  owes 
to  the  war. 

THE  ENGLISH  GRAVES 
By  Lawrence  Binyon 

The  rains  of  yesterday  arc  flown. 

And  light  is  on  the  farthest  hills. 
The  homeliest  rough  grass  by  the  stone 
With  radiance  thrills; 

And  the  wet  bank  above  the  ditch. 

Trailing  its  thorny  bramble,  shows 
Soft  apparitions,  clustered  rich, 
Of  the  pure  primrose. 

The  shining  stillness  breathes,  vibrates. 

From  simple  earth  to  lonely  sky, 
A  liinted  wonder  that  awaits 
The  heart's  reply. 

O  lovely  life!  the  chaffinch  sings 

High  on  the  hazel,  near  and  clear. 
Sharp  to  the  heart's  blood  sweetness  springs 
In  the  morning  here. 

But  my  heart  goes  with  the  young  cloud 

That  voyages  the  April  light 
Southward,  across  the  beaches  loud 
And  cliffs  of  white 

To  flelds  of  France,  far  fields  that  spread 

Beyond  the  tumbling  of  the  waves, 
And  touches  as  with  shadowy  tread 
The  English  graves. 

There  too  is  Earth  that  never  weeps, 

The  unrepining  Earth,  that  holds 
The  secret  of  a  thousand  sleeps 
And  there  unfolds 

Flowers  of  sweet  ignorance  on  the  slope 

Where  strong  arms  dropt  and  blood  choked 
breath, 
Earth  that  forgets  all  things  but  hope 
And  smiles  on  death 

They  poured  their  spirits  out  in  pride. 

They  throbbed  away  the  price  of  years; 
Now  that  dear  groimd  is  glorified 
With  dreams,  with  tears. 

A  flower  there  is  sown,  to  bud 

And  bloom  beyond  our  loss  and  smart. 
Noble  France,  at  its  root  is  blood 
From  England's  heart. 

Art-criticism  and  social  satire  do  not,  at 
first  thought,  seem  likely  to  blend  well  in 
poetry.  But  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  in  a 
poem  which  we  take  from  The  Century, 
combines  these  elements  into  a  thing  of 
intellectual  appeal,  if  not  of  lyrical  charm. 
There  is  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  Brown- 
ing's method  in  the  second  and  third 
stanzas. 

TO   FRANCISCO  GOYA  IN  THE 
GALLERY  OF  MADRID 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

■  They  fawned  upon  you,  kissed  your  brawny  hands. 
And  laid  aside  their  masks  and  veils,  that  you 
Might  paint  their  ivory  pallor,  veined  with  blue. 

Their  periwigs  and  jabots  and  their  slight, 

Reflowered  waistcoats  and  bejeweled  strands. — 

They  laid  their  scorn  aside  in  their  deUght. 

You  dreamed  a  parchment  beauty  from  the  soul 
Of  Venice,  and  revealed  it  deathless  there 
In  spite  of  deadened  eyes'  and  lips'  despair; 


Then  as  illusion's  very  shadow  died, 

Th(!  brigand  that  was  in  you  gained  control 
And  with  your  ijea.sant  fist  you  slew  their  pride. 

That  daub  of  rouge  upon  a  leering  hag 

Is  where  you  struck  your  <iueen;  that  reeling 

string 
Of  rogues  and  cripples  wrongs  your  Spain,  whoso 
king 
You  set  to  mock  her  conquered,  starving  lands. 

An  imbecile  upon  a  bloated  nag. — 
You  struck   them,   Goya,   yet   they   kis.se(l   your 
hands. 


That  true  poet  and  friend  of  poetry. 
Dr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  has  been 
inspired  by  an  incident  of  the  Lusilaniu 
tragedy  to  Avrite  the  poem  which  we  quote 
below.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  this 
poem,  as  in  all  his  work,  simple  and  direct, 
and  his  lines  are  charged  with  noble 
emotion. 

THE  HAUNTING  FACE 

(On  the  Portrait  of  a  Child  Lost  in  the 
Lusitania) 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

Dear  boy  of  the  serapliic  face. 

With  brow  of  power  and  mouth  of  grace. 

And  deep,  round  eyes,  set  far  apart. 

So  that  the  mind  should  match  the  heart! 

Not  Raflael's  leaning  cherub  had 
More  beauty  than  this  winsome  lad. 
Nor  Andrea's  little  John  more  joy 
Than  dimpled  in  this  darling  boy. 

What  mother  could  so  happy  be 
As  not  to  covet  such  as  he? 
What  childless  passer  could  forego 
The  smiling  of  that  Cupid's  bow? 

Here  promise  spoke  in  every  curve; 
The  wit  to  see,  the  heart  to  serve; 
In  fine  proportions  here  did  reign 
An  open  nature,  sweet  and  sane. 

What  wonder  fancy  vied  with  hope 
To  read  his  radiant  horoscope. 
And  find  within  his  future  deed 
The  rescue  of  some  mighty  need: — 

A  patriot  to  save  the  State; 
A  bard  to  take  the  sting  from  Fate; 
A  prophet  men  should  know  not  of 
To  lift  the  fainting  world  by  love! 

Mourn  those — ^and  mourn  not  with  despair — 
Who  find  life's  last  adventure  fair. 
But  let  your  treasured  tears  be  spilled 
For  noble  presage  unfulfilled. 

Mine  fall  unbidden  as  I  look 
Here  upon  Youth's  unfinished  book. 
And  with  the  loss  my  heart  is  torn 
As  Heaven  had  withdrawn  the  morn. 

Ah,  could  I  know  why  over  me 
His  spirit  has  such  potency. 
Then  might  I  know  how  love  began 
And  stays,  the  mystery  of  Man. 

Child  of  the  future!     Beauty's  flower! 
His  gentle  image  should  have  power 
The  conscience  of  a  realm  to  wring 
And  haunt  the  pillow  of  a  King. 
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kT^ti  Epochal  J^chievemenf  in 
Phonograph  Development 


t^Aeolian-Vocauon 


^ftw. 


THIS  is  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  phono- 
graph— a  phonograph  of 
such  impressive  capabilities  that 
it  virtually  creates  a  musical 
instrument'of  a  distinctive  type. 

The  phonograph  has  become 
pre-eminently  an  instrument 
for  reproducing  music.  This 
means  that  its  most  important 
function  brings  it  into  the  realm 
of  Art.  And  it  is  to  the  artist 
and  the  musician  that  we 
must  look  for  its  future  develop- 
ment. 

The  Aeolian -Vocalion,  the 
new  phonograph,  emphasizes 
this.  The  Aeolian  Company, 
its  creators,  are  the  world's 
master-builders  in  the  held  of 
Musical  Art.  The  distin- 
guished product  of  this  great 
concern  embraces  the  world's 
most  celebrated  and  artistic 
musical  instruments. 


The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is 
typically  representative  of 
Aeolian  standards  and  ideals. 
As  in  its  other  actixities,  this 
great  concern  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  musically  developing 
the  phonograph  where  other 
manufacturers  have  left  off. 

Those  who  hear  the  Aeolian- 
\'ocalion  for  the  first  time 
realize  this.  They  listen  in 
amazement  to  new  tones,  new 
musical  effects.  They  are  con- 
fronted with  a  phonograph 
which,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of 
this  extraordinary 
instrument,  holds  up 
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the  mirror  with  absolute  fidelity 
to  every  musical  instrument 
and  every  human  voice. 

Many  and  important  are  the 
exclusive  features  of  the 
Aeolian-A^ocalion.  fiere  fol- 
lows a  brief  summary  of  the 
three  most  notable  of  these. 


The  Sound  Box 

Designed  and  constructed  on  new 
and  scientific  lines  which,  for  the  first 
time,  produce  a  sound  box  capable  of 
doing  full  justice  to  the  lower,  richer 
musical  tones,  as  well  as  the  higher. 

The  Graduola 

One  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tions in  connection  with  the  phono- 
graph. Hy  the  simple  pressure  of  your 
hand  it  enables  you  to  play  the  music 
yourself  if  you  will,  and  vary  it  just  as 
a  musician  varies  in  detail  every  perform- 
ance. The  Aeolian-Vocalion,  of  course, 
plays  itself  if  you  prefer.  If  you  use  the 
Graduola,  however,  it  means  no  more 
getting  "tired  of  records." 

NOTE — Certain  of  the  smaller  models  of  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  are  not  equipped  uith  the  (.raduota. 

The  Symphonetic  Horn 

A  special  composition  horn  of  en- 
tirely new  design  based  on  the  most 
advanced  knowledge  of  acoustics.  Pat- 
ented and  exckisi\e  with  the  Aeolian- 
V^ocalion  and  laigely  responsible  for  its 
incomparable  beauty  and  distinctiveness 
of  tone. 


In  addition  to  these  vital  and  ex- 
clusive features,  the  Aeolian-Vocalion 
possesses  many  other  advantages,  in- 
cluding the  simplest  and  most  artistic 
phonograph  cases  yet  produced  and  an 
entirely  new  Autoinatic  Stop  which, 
with  two  simple  movements,  starts  the 
record  and      sets"    it  to  stop  of  itself. 


On  the  opposite  page  there  is  con- 
veyed as  well  as  can  be  done  in  words 
another  accomplishment  of  the  Aeolian- 
\'ocalion — the     bringing     out     of 
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hidden  beauties  from  a  record. 
The  Aeolian  Company  invites 
all  who  own  phonographs  to 
hear  their  favorite  records 
played  on  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion. 

Only  from  such  a  personal 
experience  can  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  this  new  and 
epoch-making  development 
of  the  Phonograph  be  fully 
realized. 


The  Phonograph 
that  calls  forth 
Hidden  Beauties 
from  a  Record 


'^^fevJiilVs^N, 


"There  are  subtle,  delicate  sound-tints  that  mirror  the 
very  timbred  character  of  each  orchestral  instrument." 


:....:.k 


YES,    it   is    true    that    tlie  such  suhtle  tonal  tints.      The 

AeoUan-VocaUon    voices  long-dumb  beauties  in  your  rec- 

new  beauties  from  records  ords   are   finding  utterance  at 

—beauties  you  never  knew  they  last — through    the   Aeolian- 
possessed  ! 

Put  a  record  in  this  Aeolian- 
Vocalion — this  "tonal   phono- 


graph whose  voice  is  Art."  Let 
us  take  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  interpreted  by  many 
instruments.  It  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult test. 


Vocalion ! 

But  there  is  yet  even  a  stran- 
ger "miracle  of  sound."  Under 
your  simple  pressure  of  the 
Graduola  device — an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  Aeolian- Vocalion 
— a  remarkable  effect  occurs. 

To  the  exact  proportion  of 


Soft,  deep,  profoundly  mystic,  your  pressure  the  music  softens, 
the  sombre  traceries  of  tone  You  find  you  are  actually  shad- 
wave  forth.  And  as  they  un-  ing  your  music  to  your  mood, 
fold  from  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  You  are  literally  pressing  your 
you  feel  a  strange  solemnity,  feeling  into  it  with  the  spon- 
You  recognize  new, fresh-born,  taneity  with  which  you  "hum 
living  qualities  of  tone.  Now  an  air."  Notes,  phrases,  pas- 
the  bass  tuba  sounds — so  low  sages,  melt  at  your  will  into 
that  you  hear  it 


phonographically 
reproduced  for  the 
first  time. 

Now  the  wist- 
ful flutes  throat 
unmistakably  their 
purities  of  clear 
woodtone  —  that 
"woody"  quality 
before  unuttered 
by  a  phonograph. 
Never  have  you 
heard  such  delicate 
distinction  between 
instrument  and  in- 
strument upon  a 
phonograph— never 


softened,  liquid 
ecstasies  of  sound. 
You  are  bringing 
unexpected  color, 
inspiring  variety 
into  a  record  that 
you  thought  was 
"set!" 


What  is  the  secret  of 


miracle 


this    modern 
of  sound  "  .'' 


Aeoliau-Vocalion  Siy^e  K 
Simple   elegance   in   design   coupled 
with   beautiful   case-'uoods   and  rich 
depth  of  finish  distinguish  all  models 

of  this  superb  instrument. 


Not  one  invention — 
many. 

Thus  the  Synipho- 
netic  Horn,  whose  use 
is  to  preserve  even  the 
subtlest  character  of  in- 


strumental  tones,   is    but    one    charac- 
teristic of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion. 

Its  Sound  Box,  which  helps  to 
record  so  majestic  a  range  of  tone,  is 
but  one  more. 

The    very     Graduola     device     itself 

which  shades  without  smothering  tone 

— which  you  play,  but  play  only  when 

you     do    not    prefer    the    Vocalion    to 

play  itself" — is  but  one  more. 

It  is  the  whole  of  these  units  meet- 
ing in  one  great  unit — the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion — which  has  made  the  dumb 
tones  of  all  records  speak  a  new  lan- 
guage of  tonal  beauty  never  voiced  from 
record  before. 


The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  made  in  a 
variety  of  beautiful  models.  The  prices 
of  these  are  no  higher  than  those  of 
other  phonographs  of  approximately 
the  same  general  capacity.  Also  they 
are  sold  on  exceedingly  moderate  terms, 
ranging  as  low  as  $5  a  month. 


The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  made  ex- 
clusively by  the  Aeolian  Company.  It 
is  at  present  on  exhibition  and  sale  only 
in  certain  cities.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonderful  new  phonograph 
— its  styles,  prices,  etc., — together  with 
information  as  to  how  and  where  it  may 
be  heard,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  write. 

The  AEOLIAN  Company 

Aeolian  Hall  New  York 

Makers  of  the  icorU-famous  Pianola 
and   the   largest  manufacturers   of 
musical  instruments  in  the  v:orld. 


Copyright.  IQI3.  The  Aeolian'^Co. 
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NOTICE 


1.  The  handy  turn-top  which  regu- 
lates and  directs  the  powder. 

2.  The   nickeled   box — neat,   orna- 
mental, sanitary. 

3.  The  name  which  identifies  "  the 
powder  that  shortens  the  shave  " — 


RAPID -SHaue: 

POWDER 

4.  Rapid — only  two  operations — 
shake  the  powder  on  a  wet  brush — 
work  up  the  lather  on  the  face  with 
the  brush — no  mussy  "rubbing-in" 
with  the  fingers. 

5.  Hygienic — fresh,  clean  soap  for 
each  shave,  kept  dust-proof  and 
germ-free. 

6.  Economical  —  shake  out  just 
enough  soap  for  each  shave.  The 
last  grain  is  as  good  as  the  first — no 
waste. 

7.  Antiseptic — an  eminent  chemist 
says  of  it  :  "As  used  for  shaving  it  is 
germicidal. ' '  (Report  sent  on  request.) 

Colgate's  Shaving  Stick  and  Perfected  Shav- 
ing Cream  give  the  same  smooth,  rich,  soft- 
ening lather  as  Rapid-Shave  Powder. 

Sold  everywhere — or  a  trial  size 
o1  either  sent  lor  4c  in  stamps 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Dept.  Y      199  Fulton  St.      New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Snap — 
LuxuriouSt  Lasting,  Refined 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  GERMAN  "SHERLOCK  HOLMESES" 

THE  war  has  overshadowed  nearly 
every  detail  of  ci^'iliaIl  life  in  the 
capitals  in  Europe,  and  yet  there  are  stiU  a 
few  items  of  interest  that  escape,  generally 
because  of  their  indirect  connection  T\dth 
more  warlike  affairs.  One  such  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  German  police  system,  ■ndth 
examples  of  the  work  done  by  the  Berlin 
detective  organization.  Reading  of  the 
methods  of  the  every-day  sleuth  of  Ger- 
many's capital,  we  can  easily  understand 
whj"  the  German  spy  sj'stem  may  be  all 
that  even  its  most  hysterical  enemies  say 
of  it.  The  German  detective  has  not  yet 
been  made  a  hero  of  modern  fiction.  The 
fictitious  characters  of  Holmes,  Lupin,  and 
many  others  have  carried  off  the  honors 
for  the  Allies.  Yet  Germany  has  no  need 
of  a  fictitious  champion,  after  all.  Only 
put  her  normal,  matter-of-fact  detective 
force  -ttdthin  the  covers  of  a  book,  and  you 
have  romance  that  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
any  that  the  best  sellers  may  offer.  In 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  Sunday  Maga- 
zine, Raymond  B.  Fosdiek,  who  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  in  his  book,  "European  Police 
Systems,"  gives  us  an  illuminating  account 
of  the  Teutonic  zeal  for  efficiency  as  ap- 
plied to  the  detection  of  crime.  He  takes 
an  actual  case,  in  which  a  man  was  dis- 
covered, one  May  night  two  years  ago, 
Ij-ing  dead  upon  the  pavement  in  Pots- 
dammerstrasse,  Berlin.  Had  this  been  in 
our  own  country,  he  reminds  us,  the  pro- 
cedure would  have  been  as  follows: 

The  patrolman  would  have  notified  head- 
quarters; headquarters  would  have  issued 
orders  to  have  the  body  removed  to  the 
morgue;  an  autopsy  would  have  been 
performed;  the  coroner's  jury  would  have 
declared  the  man  murdered  by  a  person  or 
persons  unknown;  and  finally,  either  at 
the  end  of  these  proceedings  or  concur- 
rently with  them,  the  police  detectives 
would  have  set  out  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  guilty  party,  armed  only  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  murder  had  been 
committed  on  a  certain  night  in  a  certain 
street. 

Not  so  in  Berlin.  There  the  authorities 
are  single-minded  on  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  important  things  done  first.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  for  the  victim  himself — 
verj-  well!  let  the  investigation  proceed. 
The  important  thing  is  to  catch  the  as- 
sailant, and  for  that  purpose  evidence — 
all  the  evidence  that  can  possibly  be 
ferreted  out — is  priceless.  Knowing  this— 
and  the  Central  Office  makes  sure  that  he 
knows  it  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  his 
place  upon  the  force — what  did  this  par- 
ticular German  patrolman  do?     We  read: 

First,  without  in  any  way  touching  the 
body,  he  rapt  with  his  sword  -  hilt  for 
the  patrolman  on  the  neighboring  beat. 
This  officer  he  dispatched  to  the  nearest 


telephone  to  notify  headquarters.  Head- 
quarters immediately  summoned  from 
their  beds  the  members  of  the  Mtu-der 
Commission.  Now  a  mtu"der  commission 
is  a  small  group  of  specially  picked  men 
under  the  charge  of  a  ranking  officer  in  the 
Detective  Department.  It  consists  of 
three  or  four  officials  of  the  detective  force, 
a  police  surgeon,  and  a  photographer, 
assisted  by  as  many  plain-clothes  men  as 
are  necessary  for  the  case.  A  new  com- 
mission is  appointed  each  month  in  the 
Berhn  department  to  handle  murder  cases 
which  may  occur  in  that  period.  But  no 
commission  is  allowed  to  handle  more 
than  one  murder  at  a  time.  If  the  existing 
commission  already  has  a  case,  a  second 
commission  is  immediately  appointed. 

Within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that 
the  patrolman  notified  headquarters,  the 
members  of  the  commission  were  at  the 
scene  of  the  miu-der,  brought  there  in 
automobiles  dispatched  from  the  nearest 
police  stations  to  their  homes.  Several 
members  of  the  commission  carried  what 
is  known  as  "murder  satchels."  These 
satchels,  arranged  Uke  a  doctor's  bag  or 
valise,  contained  such  articles  as  might 
be  necessary  for  their  work:  Microscopes 
in  different  shapes  and  sizes,  special  in- 
struments for  measuring  footprints,  litmus- 
paper,  acids  of  various  strength,  powder 
to  reproduce  finger-prints,  plastic  clay  to 
model  the  impressions  left  by  weapons  or 
instruments,  measuring-tapes,  etc.  These 
bags.  carefuUj^  packed  and  ready  for  in- 
stant use,  stand  at  the  bedside  of  every 
member  of  a  mtirder  commission. 

Upon  arri\'ing  at  the  scene  of  the  crime 
the  detectives  went  methodically  to  work. 
First,  they  drew  a  chalk-line  in  a  great 
circle  on  the  pavement  and  sidewalk,  30 
feet  around  the  corpse.  Then  placing  a 
board  in  the  circle  to  step  on,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  any  footprints  that  might  have 
been  left  by  the  murderer,  they  made  a 
superficial  examination  of  the  body  to 
determine  the  method  of  death.  The 
body,  however,  was  not  touched  or  dis- 
turbed in  any  way.  After  ascertaining 
that  the  man  had  been  shot  tvnce  in  the 
head  and  that  the  motive  was  apparently 
robbery,  inasmuch  as  his  pockets  had  been 
pulled  inside  out,  they  sent  their  plain- 
clothes men  all  through  the  neighborhood 
to  apprehend  any  suspieiaus-looking  per- 
sons who  could  not  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves. 

There  the  case  rested  until  dawn.  With 
the  first  bit  of  reliable  light  of  day,  the 
more  minute  search  began,  in  which  no 
slightest  detail  was  allowed  to  escape. 
Meanwhile,  the  body  was  photographed 
in  three  positions,  once  from  above.  The 
position  of  the  body,  in  relation  to  the 
curb,  the  house-wall,  the  nearest  doorway 
— all  were  measured  wdth  meticulous  care. 
Nothing  within  that  charmed  circle  that 
could  have  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the 
ease  escaped  their  scrutiny.  And  with  all 
this,  the  only  bit  of  tangible  evidence  that 
might  act  as  a  clue  that  they  could  lay 
hands  upon  was  the  burned  stub  of  a  paper 
match,  torn  from  a  block  like  those  that  are 
to  be  had  by  the  hundred  in  every  tobacco- 
shop.  This  was  all.  There  were  not  even 
footprints  to  be  found,  for  in  the  scuffle 
that  had  occm-red  all  these  had  been  blotted 
out.    So  finally  the  detectives  were  forced 
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to  withdraw  to  headquarters,  with  their 
])holographs  and  measurements  and  the 
little  match-stub  carefully  treasured.  The 
wTiter  continues: 

The  autopsy  which  immediately  followed 
merely  verified  their  earlier  impressions. 
The  man  had  been  shot  twice  in  the  head 
with  a  38-caliber  revolver.  He  was  un- 
known, with  nothing  on  him  to  identify 
him  directly  or  indirectly.  He  was  ap- 
parently a  workingman. 

W^s  the  case  allowed  to  drop?  Did  the 
detectives  stop  work?  Not  at  all.  First 
they  measured  the  soles  of  the  man's 
shoes.  Then  they  photogi-aphed  them. 
Then  they  did  what  to  an  outsider  might 
seem  the  most  absurd  thing  of  all:  they 
])hotographed  the  burned  stub  of  the  match 
which  they  had  so  mysteriously  taken 
with  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  plain-clothes  men  had 
brought  in  to  headquarters  three  or  four  sus- 
])icious-looking  characters  from  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  Potsdammerstrasse.  These 
men  were  searched,  but  nothing  of  value 
was  found — no  weapons  of  any  kind — 
merely  a  few  trinkets,  some  keys,  some 
odd  coins,  tobacco,  matches,  etc.  But 
there  was  one  thing  found  in  the  pocket 
of  one  of  the  prisoners  which  to  the 
detectives  seemed  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance: a  paper  block  of  matches! 
Apparently  they  had  been  looking  for  it, 
and  they  did  to  it  what  they  did  to  almost 
everything  at  the  Berlin  police  head- 
quarters— they  photographed  it!  This 
photograph  they  greatly  enlarged.  Then 
they  enlarged  the  photograph  of  the  burned 
stub  until  the  end  of  the  match  looked 
as  if  it  were  about  eight  inches  broad.  Then 
with  fine  and  delicate  instruments  they 
measured  the  lacerations  in  the  block  of 
matches  and  the  ragged  ends  of  the  biu*ned 
stub.  But  this  latter  step  was  hardly 
necessary,  for  by  a  glance  at  the  enlarged 
photographs  a  layman  could  have  told  that 
the  burned  stub  found  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime  had  been  torn  from  the  block  of 
matches  discovered  in  the  -pocket  of  one 
of  the  suspects. 

This  practically  ended  the  case  as  far 
as  the  detectives  were  concerned.  Under 
adroit  questions,  the  man  confest  his  guilt 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  by  the 
court. 

Were  this  an  extraordinary  case,  nothing 
might  be  thought  of  it;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  care  and  precision 
exercised  in  this  particular  instance  are 
repeated  with  variations  and  amplifica- 
tions in  every  investigation  that  the 
authorities  of  Berlin  undertake,  and  that 
the  results  are  nearly  always  as  certainly 
and  surely  worked  out,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Germans  have  won  a 
reputation  for  efficiency  in  secret-service 
work.  AU  the  Sherlock  Holmes  work  does 
not  occur  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  how- 
ever.    We  learn  that — 

In  the  criminal  laboratory  of  the  Berlin 
poUce  headquarters  they  are  examining 
the  finger-prints  on  scurrilous  anonymous 
letters  sent  to  the  Kaiser;  they  are  making 
hair  and  blood  the  subject  of  micro- 
photography;  they  are  analyzing  inks  and 
developing  a  definite  science  of  detecting 
footprints. 

In  Berlin  and  in  other  German  cities 


Truck  Tires  Free 

Unless  the  Goodyear  S  -V 
Outwears  Any  Other 

We  now  extend  this  Guarantee  to  October  1st. 
Many  truck  owners  were  not  in  shape  to  accept  it 
during  April,  May  and  June.  And  we  want  every 
user  to  have  this  chance  to  prove  the  S -V  best. 


Equip  opposite  wheels — at  the  same  time —  one 
with  a  Goodyear  S  -V,  one  with  any  other  stand- 
ard Truck  Tire  of  Uke  rated  size,  bought  in  the 
open  market.  If  the  Goodyear  S  -V  fails  to  cost 
less  per  mile  than  the  other,  we  will  return  you 
its   full    purchase   price,   making    the    S-V   free. 


Get  this  guarantee  in  writing  when  the  tires  go 
on.  Equip  all  the  wheels  you  wish.  Compare  the 
Goodyear  S-V  with  every  seeming  rival  in  this 
convincing  way.  Then  you  will  end  all  your  costly 
experimenting.    Then  you  will  know  the  truth. 

Mileage  Warrants  Foolish 


The  habit  has  been,  with  us  and 
with  others,  to  give  mileage  warrants 
on  Truck  Tires.  But  that's  unfair, 
either  to  you  or  us. 

Small  tires  can't  do  what  big  tires 
do.  No  tire  on  hard  roads  can  match 
good  -  road  mileage.  A  mileage  war- 
rant is  a  simple  guess  on  average  con- 
ditions. And  it  must  be  low  enough 
to  meet  bad  situations. 


What   we   can   do 
is   to   guarantee   the 


mile  under  like 
guarantee  that 
on  the  Goodyear 
S-V,  against  any 
tire  that's  built. 

Not  alone  in 
the  limited,  cau- 
tious way  in 
which  mileage  is 
usually  guaran- 
teed.    Not  only 


-what   we   do — 

lowest    cost  per 

conditions.      We 


(Jooa^YEAR 

S-V  Truck  Tires 


on  an  adjustment  basis.  The  Goodyear 
S  -V  is  entirely  free,  however  long  you 
use  it,  if  any  tire  you  match  against 
it  shows  as  low  a  cost  pcrmile. 

Why  We  Dare 

We  dare  do  this  because  we  have 
already  made  5000  tests  and  com- 
parisons. Barring  accidents,  the 
Goodyear  S-V  will  surely  win  against 
any  rival  Truck  Tire.  There  are 
reasons  for  it.  One  is  more  available 
tread  rubber.  Another  is  no  creeping, 
no  bulging  or  breaking,  no  possible 
separation.  The 
tread,  the  back- 
ing and  the  rim 
are  one. 

Our  local 
branch  will  tell 
)ou  where  to  get 
the  S-Vtires  un- 
der this  signed 
warrant. 


The   Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,    Desk  130,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodyear  Fortified  Automobile  Tires 
We  Make  Demountable,  Block,  Cushion,  Pneumatic  and  other  Type*  of  Truck  Tires 
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Install  Electric  Starting 
On  Your  Ford 

WESTINGHOUSE  Systems  are  specially  designed 
for  the  Ford  engine  and  synchronize  perfectly. 

They  embody  the  same  principles  that  have  made 
Westinghouse  Electric  Systems  so  successful  on  some 
of  the  highest  priced  cars. 

Westinghouse  Ford  Systems 
Starting  —  Lighting  —  Ignition 

No  change  required  in  engine.  Chain  drive  to  crank  shaft. 
Simple  connections.  Durable  construction.  Battery,  wiring, 
and  all  parts  included. 

Installations  made  complete  at  Westinghouse  Sales  Service 
Stations  and  Agents  listed  herewith.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  to  any  of  these  Sales-Service  Stations  or  Agencies. 


Boston,  Mass. — Motor  Parts  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Motor  Parts  Co. 

Chicago,  111. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station. 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Auto  Electric  Equip- 
ment Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Westmghouse  Sales- 
Service  Station. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Equipment  Co. 


Memphis,  Tenn. — Lilly  Carriage  Co. 

New  Orieans,  La. — Schuler  Rubber  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Westinghouse  Sales- 
Service  Station. 

Oelwein,  la. — Chas.  W.  Bopp. 

Omaha,  Neb. — PoweU  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Motor  Parts  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Pittsburgh  Auto  Equijj- 
ment  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Motor  Parts  Co. 


fe 


Westinghouse  Ellectric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 

Shadyside  Works  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  to  get  Booklet  and  learn  prices  on  Westinghouse  Electric 
Starting-Lighting  and  Starting-Lighting-Ignition  Systems  for  my 
Ford  Car.     Mail  to  --? 


,^c»«%S<?«»», . 


Name , 


Street. 


City. 
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Money  for  School  Boys 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


During  the  Summer  Vacation 


A  STEADY  INCOME  OF 
$2.00  to  $5.00  PER  WEEK 

We  offer  to  brisrlit,  active  school  boys  in 
every  city  and  town  steady  employment, 
easy  and  respectable,  to  which  they  can 
devote  their  vacations,  and  which  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  best  social  standing. 
.\  steady  income  of  several  dollars  per 
week  can  be  assured  at  the  very  beginning. 

Srnrl  for  full  xiarticiilars.  Address 

Boy  Dept.,  The  Literary  Digest 

354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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No  more  corn 


m   FAMILY  ^*'*»®   stretcher 
■  nnilLI  For  Men  and  Women 
Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from  tight 
or  ill  fitting  shoes.   Corns,  bunions,  callousca 
sti.p  hurting  and  disappear  if  you  remove  the  pressure 
which  is  ihe  cause  of  all  f.tot  trouble.  The  Improved 
Family  Shoe  Stretcher   is  a   scientific    device 
(l^.ok  at  the  picture)  which  bysimpU'  adjustment  dis- 
ten  is  th'- shoe  wherever  necessary — produces  perf,.ct 
'"»  ease  and  comfort  and  makes  your  shoes  wear 
looser.    Endorsed  by  diK-tors  and  chiropodists. 
Write  TO-DAY'  for  free  booklet,  giving  full 
infonnatioa  with   list   of  best   thicks  for  foot 
comfortTllE  fFlilc  (RK  (d..  Dept.  81.  Bnftalo.  .N.T. 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  riiie  and  show  a  new  1915 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
liberal  trr>ns  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 

days'  trial.  Send  for  bit;  free  catalog  and 

particulars  of  viost  •marvelotts  offer  ever 

[  made  on  a  bicycle.    You  will  be  astonished 

at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE— a  limited 

number  of  old  models  of  various  makes, 

|J7  toS12.    A  few  good  second-hand  wheels, 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 

[  $3  to  S3.  If  you  want  a  bargain  write  at  once. 

Tires,   lamps,   wheels,  sunHries,   parts,  motor- 

^cyclesuppliesof  all  kinds at/ia?/u!r7/a(  prires.  Do  not 

_     buy  unt'l  youpetourcatTloeandoflfcrs.  Write Nnw. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  K172   CHICAGO 


the  mieroehemist  is  an  indispensable 
element.  In  Hamburg  some  j'ears  ago  a 
man  was  found  murdered  in  a  vacant  lot. 
E\-idently  a  fierce  struggle  had  ensued 
before  the  crime  was  committed,  for  the 
hands  of  the  murdered  man  still  clutched 
the  coat  which  he  had  torn  from  the  back  of 
his  assailant.  This  coat  furnished  the  sole 
clue.  Its  pockets  were  absolutelj-  empty. 
It  bore  no  indication  of  any  kind  as  to  the 
place  of  its  purchase  or  manufacture.  In 
most  countries  the  mystery  would  have 
gone  unsolved.  Xot  so  in  Germany. 
The  police  placed  the  coat  in  a  strong,  well- 
gummed  paper  bag  which  was  beaten  with 
sticks  as  vigorously  and  for  as  long  a  time 
as  could  be  done  without  the  paper  tearing. 
The  bag  was  left  alone  for  a  short  time  and 
then  opened,  and  the  dust  which  had  set- 
tled in  the  bottom  was  carefully  collected 
by  the  mieroehemist  of  the  department. 
A  thorough  examination  showed  that  the 
dust  was  composed  of  woody,  fibrous 
matter,  finely  pulverized,  and  the  deduc- 
tion which  was  drawn  was  that  the  coat 
belonged  to  some  person  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  work  with  wood,  perhaps  a 
carpenter  or  sawyer.  Further  examination, 
however,  showed  that  in  the  woody,  fibrous 
matter  was  a  large  amount  of  gelatin  and 
powdered  glue.  Inasmuch  as  this  material 
is  not  ordinarily  used  by  carpenters  or 
sa'wj-ers,  the  further  deduction  was  drawn 
that  the  garment  belonged  to  a  joiner  or 
cabinetmaker.  Armed  with  this  informa- 
tion, the  police  effected  the  arrest  of  a  man 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  who  subse- 
quently eonfest  his  guilt. 

Dust  on  the  outside  edge  of  a  man's 
watch  may  be  analj'zed,  or  the  mud  from 
the  crevices  of  his  shoes.  Needless  to  say, 
stains  upon  clothing  or  on  weapons  re- 
ceive elaborate  attention.  The  story  is 
told  of  the  conviction  for  murder  of  an 
army  officer,  secured  in  the  following 
manner: 

A  citizen  was  cut  down  in  the  garden  of 
a  cafe,  evidenth'  by  the  blow  of  a  saber.  At 
the  request  of  the  police,  all  the  sabers  of 
the  dragoons  who  had  leave  from  the 
liarracks  at  the  time  of  the  murder  were 
collected  and  submitted  to  microscopic 
examination.  No  trace  of  blood  was 
found  upon  any  of  them,  but  one  had  a 
tiny  little  notch  in  its  cutting  edge,  in 
wliich  was  a  fragment  of  a  blade  of  grass, 
A-isible  only  under  the  microscope.  As 
the  blade  of  grass  in  the  notch  had  been 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  sheath  of  the 
saber  to  prevent  it  from  drjdng,  it  was 
possible  to  say  that  it  could  not  have  been 
sticking  to  the  saber  for  anj'  length  of 
time,  since  it  had  preserved  its  freshness. 
The  dragoon  to  whom  the  saber  belonged 
must  have,  as  indeed  he  afterward  eonfest, 
cleaned  his  blade  upon  the  w^et  grass  after 
having  delivered  the  blow.  He  had  then 
wiped  it  with  a  cloth,  but  the  fragment  of 
grass  remained  in  the  notch.  Beginning 
with  this  evidence,  the  police  were  able  to 
weave  a  chain  about  the  officer  which 
ultimately  brought  him  to  justice. 

We  have  a  more  distincth*  reminiscent 
flavor  of  oiu-  old  friend  Sherlock  Holmes 
in  the  results  which  the  department  ob- 
tains from  the  study  of  such  matters  as 
hair,  teeth,  and  so  forth.  For  instance,  a 
fugitive  escapes,  lea\-ing  no  trace  except  a 
perfectly  ordinary  cap  which,  on  examina- 
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tion,  is  found  to  hold  two  single  hairs. 
Next  morning  the  department  issues  a 
description  of  the  man:  "A  man  of  mid- 
dle age,  of  robust  constitution,  black  hair 
intermingled  with  gray,  recently  cut,  com- 
mencing to  grow  bald."     Another  case: 

Some  years  ago  in  Munich  a  murder  was 
committed  by  night.  Near  the  scene  of 
the  crime  when  the  police  arrived  was  found 
a  cigar-holder  with  an  amber  mouth- 
piece. This  constituted  the  sole  clue.  A 
close  examination  of  the  mouthpiece 
showed  that  it  had  two  marks,  which  must 
have  been  made  by  two  teeth  of  unequal 
length,  and  a  cast  was  made  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  teeth  necessary  to  grip  the 
mouthpiece  in  this  fashion.  The  murdered 
man  had  no  such  irregular  teeth.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  his  nephew  had. 
The  suspicions  of  the  authorities  Avere 
aroused  by  this  simple  but  important  fact, 
and  they  soon  learned  enough  to  arrest  the 
nephew  on  the  charge  of  murder. 


ENGLAND'S  MOST  UNPOPULAR 
EDITOR 

■\  1  rHEN  Lord  NorthcHffe,  the  distin- 
♦  *  guished  owner  of  the  London  Times 
and  Mail,  went  out  to  attack  the  great 
popular  idol.  Earl  Kitchener,  he  invited 
disaster.  The  Britisher  treasures  his  idols., 
and  neither  reason  nor  evidence  can  con- 
vince him  that  they  are  clay.  The  North- 
cliffe  attack  on  Kitchener  was  damaging 
enough,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  Northcliffe 
who  sustained  the  damage,  a  result  that 
gave  an  unusual  turn  to  a  career  that  for 
pure  romance  has  had  few  equals  in  any 
country  during  the  past  three  decades. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  present  Lord  North- 
cliffe was  a  poor  boy  of  inconspicuous 
family,  ordinary  schooling,  and  no  backing. 
He  decided  to  become  a  journalist,  with  no 
other  resources  than  an  exceedingly  clever 
mind,  brimful  of  ideas.  Some  of  the  ideas 
failed,  but  others  succeeded.  Bad  or  good, 
they  were  backed  up  by  unflagging  persis- 
tence and  buoyant  self-confidence,  until 
the  good  ones  gradually  took  hold.  From 
a  lone  assailant  of  the  bastions  of  For- 
tune, Northcliffe  became  the  leader  of  a 
small  storming-party.  His  influence  spread, 
and  his  natural  ability  as  a  leader  brought 
the  leaderless  to  his  standard.  His  prog- 
ress was  rapid,  and  ever  his  interests 
widened  and  spread,  until  he  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  editors  in  England, 
the  owner  of  two  great  London  dailies,  the 
possessor  of  what  his  friend  and  critic,  S.  S. 
McClure,  calls  "one  of  the  greatest  organiz- 
ing minds  of  the  century."  His  progress 
was  even  more  meteoric  than  appears,  for 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  had  already 
made  his  first  fortune.  In  a  short  sketch 
of  the  great  journalist's  career,  Mr. 
McClure,  writing  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  continues: 

Dvu-ing  the  quarter  of  a  century  since 
that  time  he  has  gone  on  and  amassed  the 
largest  fortune  ever  made  in  publishing. 
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MANY  buildings  have  just  "roufb". 
The  contractor  says  "I'll  build 
you  a  pitch  and  gravel  roof" — and  he 
does  so. 

It  may  be  a  good  roof  or  it  may  be  a 
poor  one;  yet  a  pitch  and  gravel  roof 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  roof 
for  any  building — provided  it  is  built 
right. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  eliminate 
all  guess-work  and  chance — incorpo- 
rate The  Barrett  Specification  in  full 
in  your  building  plans  and  employ  a 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  with 


responsible 

the  work. 

The  result  will  be  a  roof  which  will  give 

satisfactory   service  for  20   years  and 

upwards,  and  that  will  show  a  unit  cost 

(the  cost  per  square  foot  per  year  of 

service)  of  about  K"  of  a  cent. 

No  other  roof  covering  known  can  even 

approximate  this  figure. 

Remember  that  a  Barrett  Specification 

Roof  is  not  a  ready-made  roofing.     It 

is  constructed  on  the  building  and  is 

recognized  as  standard  by  technical  men 

generally.  , 

roofing  diagrams  mailed  free  on  request. 


Pj^  -   •    /  l^„f„ We  advise  incorporating  in  plans  tlie  full  wording  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  in 

opeiiui  lyuit       order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding.    If  any  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however, 

the  following  is  suggested: 
ROOFING — Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  laid  as  directed  in  printed   Specification,  revised 
August  IS,  191 1,  using  the  materials  specified  and  subject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit         Birmingham 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  SeatUe 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co., Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,   N.S. 
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Stucco  walls  must  be  en- 
during clear  through  or  the 
stucco  will  crack  and  fall  off. 
That  is  why 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

is  the  most  economical  base  for  stucco 
or  interior  plaster  that  you  can  use. 

Plaster  grips  "Kno-Burn"  like  fingers. 
It  will  never  come  off.  "Kno-Burn" 
will  not  rot  because  it  is  a  metal  lath. 
The ^r5/  cost  of  "Kno-Burn"  is  only  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  cheapest  types 
of  wall  base. 

"Practical  Homebuilding"  tells  you 
all  about  walls.  More,  it  tells  you 
all  about  building  in  general.  It  is 
full  of  photographs,  floor  plans,  gen- 
uine information. 

Send  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  and  ask  for  booklet  709. 

North  ^Vestern   Expanded 
IVletal   Company 

970  Old  Colony  Building     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Special  Offer  duTc 

I  will  'upi'Iy  tin-  f.'il.'Wiiife*  i-.llr.-ti'-iiv. 
re  insisting  of  trn  ea*'!)  .-f  ten  finr.nainr-l 
varirtio-  in  •  ach  n-Uection — names  sent 
■  1  :i|  I'^i  ;iii  .».  If  the  entire  litui  IhiIU* 
;ir.      -  1  at  $in  no.  I  will  [.repay  the 

■  ■■  ;  ■      >  t    ftiiv  parlof  theVDito^lStat'*^. 
V     I  t'  i-av  <i«liv.  rv  .11  smaller  urrterv. 

100  Single  EaHr  Tnlips  $1.00 

100  Mar  Flowering  Tulips  1.50 

100  Darwin  Talips  2.00 

100  CrocuMS    4  rarieties  1.00 

100  Hyacinths  <  B«ddiD«  size)  3.00 

100  Narcissus  1.50 

S<'Dd  troday  f<>r  niy  Kulh  B^Ntk  and  livt  of 
the  varietirs  included  int)ti<  speeial  ofTer. 
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Starting  with  no  resources,  he  has  built  up 
a  huge  business  and  has  become  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  England.  And  he  ha.s  done 
this  sheerh*  by  his  great  organizing  abilitj". 

With  his  hundreds  of  trained  men  he 
keeps  in  first-hand  touch  with  movements 
all  over  the  world.  But  he  goes  further 
than  this;  anything  of  basic  importance 
he  studies  himself.  Professor  Hu.xley  once 
told  me  an  anecdote  which  illustrates  this 
phase  of  the  character  of  all  really  great 
men.  In  studying  anatomy,  Huxley  did 
his  own  dissecting.  He  worked  Aery  hard, 
and  one  day  some  one  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  have  j'oung  men  who  could  do  that 
work  as  well  as  he. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  have  some  young 
men  who  could  do  the  work  better  than  1, 
but  they  do  not  have  my  ej'es  and  cotdd 
not  see  as  Avell  as  I  the  significance  of 
things." 

So  Xorthcliffe,  in  spite  of  his  extraor- 
dinary" organization — his  agents  and  cor- 
respondents everj-where — informs  himself 
at  first  hand. 

Last  June  the  wliole  English-speaking 
world  awaited  with  anxiety  the  outcome  of 
the  Home  Rule  agitation  in  Ireland.  In 
Ulster  nearh'  100,000  men  were  in  arms. 
The  situation  was  such  as  to  cause  extreme 
anxiety.  Now,  to  my  knowledge,  Xorth- 
cliffe was  the  only  man  of  the  first  order  of 
ability,  either  among  journalists  or  states- 
men, who  made  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
problem  in  Ulster.  With  a  group  of  his 
best  men  he  toured  the  zone  of  trouble  in 
two  automobiles,  spending  a  week  getting 
in  intimate  touch  with  the  situation. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Xorth- 
cliffe I  joined  him  at  Larne  on  his  arrival 
in  Ireland  and  accompanied  him  while  he 
visited  seven  of  the  nine  Irish  counties. 
P>om  Belfast  and  Enniskillen  we  went  to 
the  seashore.  Then  back  to  Derry  and 
round  the  coast  to  Antrim.  Ever\"where 
Xorthcliffe  had  personal  talks  vrith.  leaders 
of  all  parties.  He  also  visited  a  sham 
battle  where  the  Ulster  men  gave  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  threatened  ciAnl  war.  In  this 
way  I  saw  for  myself  his  methods  of  getting 
information  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  the  same  waj',  we  are  told,  these  last 
few  months  have  found  him  on  the  firing- 
line  in  France,  where  he  sought  first-hand 
knowledge.     When  this  was  obtained — 

With  extraordinary  courage  he  started 
out  to  rouse  the  nation  by  printing  the 
truth  in  his  newspapers.  The  facts  set 
forth  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  appointment 
of  Lloyd-George  to  take  personal  charge 
of  the  munitions. 

Xorthcliffe  showed  up  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Government.  The  situation  seemed 
almost  incredible.  After  nearly  a  year  of 
war  the  nation,  with  all  its  manufacfuring- 
resom-ces,  was  unable  to  supply  its  field 
army  with  enough  ammunition — and  these 
troops  occupied  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
western  battle-front. 

It  may  be  said  that  through  Xorthdiffe's 
initiative,  and  almost  solely  through  him, 
a\-iation  was  developed  in  Great  Britain 
by  various  methods,  including  contests  for 
prizes  offered  by  The  Daily  Mail. 

Xot  only  did  Xorthcliffe  do  more  to 
develop  the  flying -machine  in  England 
than  all  other  forces  taken  together,  but  he 
also  organized  the  public  opinion  that  led  to 
bringing  the  Xavy  to  its  present  efficiency. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Xorthcliffe  is  hated 
in    England.     Copies    of    his    newspapers 


have  publicly  been  burned.  Police  pro- 
tection has  been  necessary  to  save  his 
office  building  in  London  from  attack. 
But  he  continues  to  tell  his  unwilHng 
eountrj-men  the  impleasant  truth,  which 
some  day  will  win  for  him  the  recognition 
he  deserves. 


CAN  YOU  PASS  THE  TEST? 

SIX'CE  school  is  over  for  the  children, 
why  not  open  one  for  grown-ups?  All 
winter  groM-n-ups  have  plagued  the  young- 
sters with  searching  queries  concerning  the 
realm  of  growTi-up  knowledge.  Turn- 
about is  fair  play;  let  the  children  quiz 
their  elders  upon  the  facts  of  childhood's 
realm.  Take  history,  for  example.  You 
grown-ups  have  insisted  that  the  victims 
of  jotu*  tjTaimy  be  able  to  teU  you  who 
discovered  America,  and  when.  Very 
good;  suppose  one  of  the  hopefuls  turns 
inquisitor  in  his  turn,  and  desires  you  to 
tell  him  the  historj'  of  the  house  that 
]Monsietu-  Jacques  constructed,  in  detail, 
with  commentaries  of  the  relative  signif- 
icance of  the  successive  events.  Could 
you  pass  the  test?  In  the  course  of  an 
efficiency  drill  among  the  assistants  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  there  was  sub- 
mitted a  specimen  paper  of  such  questions 
on  childhood  lore,  to  test  older  memories. 
We  submit  it  as  it  was  reprinted  by  The 
Evening  Post.  If  you  can  not  pass  the 
examination,  let  it  be  a  warning!  See  that 
you  apply  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  well- 
instructed  child,  for  daily  tutoring  in  that 
most  fascinating  study — Mother  Goose. 
If  you  apply  yourself  diligently  you  may 
yet  escape  the  disgrace  of  being  put  back 
in  the  awtnard  squad  of  the  Hopelessly 
GroA\-n-Up.     Attention,  then: 

L  For  what  person  or  persons  was  the 
wool  of  the  black  sheep  destined? 

2.  Describe  maneuvers  of  the  French 
Army  as  recorded  by  M.  Goose  and  give 
number  of  men  in  the  French  Army. 

3.  Give  short  biographical  sketch  of  Solo- 
mon Grundy,  and  mention  seven  important 
events  in  his  life. 

4.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 

5.  Discuss  the  social  significance  of  the 
botanical  arrangement  in  Quite  Contrary 
Mary's  garden. 

6.  Describe  the  cooperative  sj'stem  of 
domestic  economy  in  Jack  Spratt's  house- 
hold. 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  astral  phenomena 
which  led  to  the  elopement  of  two  useful 
kitchen  utensils. 

8.  How  many  court  musicians  were 
maintained  at  the  court  of  Old  King  Cole? 

9.  Xame  and  describe  article  on  which 
Miss  Muffet  sat. 

10.  Who  stole  the  Queen  of  Heart's 
pastr>? 

For  special  subject,  wrhe  not  fewer  than 
two  htmdred  words  on  one  of  the  following 
topics: 

1.  Compare  Schopenhauer  on  the  "Van- 
ity of  E.xistence"  with  the  Old  Woman 
who  lived  under  the  hill. 

2.  Give  a  mathematical  survey  of  the 
Ten-o'clock-scholar's  attendance. 

For  those  who  have  lately  "crammed" 
on   these   subjects  and  find  the   test   not 
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646%  Increase  Tells  the  Story  of 

Nation-wide  Chs^ler  Demand 


The  Pioneer 
Light -Weight  Six 


(HANDIER  SIX  M295 


New  With 
7-Passenger  Body 


Chandler  History  and 
Convincing  Increases 

Chandler  Light-Weight  Six,  the  first 
high-grade  six-cylinder  car  weighing 
less  than  3,000  lbs.  and  selling  for  less 
than  $2,000,  introduced  to  the  public  dur- 
ing the  Chicago  Automobile  Show,  Jan- 
uary, 1913. 

Ground  broken  for  Chandler  factory, 
April  6th,  1913. 

Delivery  of  Chandlers  in  quantities 
began  July  30th,  1913.     Selling  price, 

$1785. 

The  year  1914  brought  very  general 
recognition  to  the  Chandler  car.  Leading 
dealers  sought  the  Chandler  sales-agency 
and  sales  leaped  forward.  Selling  price, 
$1595.  The  Chandler  Light-Six  Idea  was 
now  thoroughly  established. 

Official  tests  by  Chicago  and  New 
York  Automobile  Clubs  proved  Chandler 
economy  beyond  shadow  of  doubt. 

Year  1915  opened  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  Chandler  price,  $1295,  a 
record-making  low  price  for  a  high-grade 
six.  Such  a  car  at  such  a  price  stampeded 
the  trade  toward  the  Chandler. 

Two  new  factory  buildings  and  a 
large  addition  to  the  main  factory  com- 
pleted by  March  1  to  take  care  of  added 
production. 

Chandler  production  increases  rapidly. 
By  April  1st  we  ^ve^e  shipping  40  cars  per 
day,  by  May  5th  50  cars  per  day,  by  May 
20th  60  cars  per  day. 

April  shipments  showed  233% 
increase  over  April,  1914. 

May  shipments  showed  493% 
increase  over  May,  1914. 

June  shipments  showed  646% 
increase  over  June,  1914. 

These  Figures  Tell  the  Story 
of  Chandler  Success 


THE  demand  for  the  new  seven-passenger  Chandler 
is  sweeping  the  whole  country.  It's  not  a  question 
of  how  many  cars  we  can  sell,  but  how  many  cars  we  can  build. 
And  we  have  reached  a  high  mark  attained  by  few  manufacturers. 
We  will  supply  seven-passenger  Chandlers  to  ten  thousand  new 
owners  this  year,  and  even  then  thousands  of  men  who  place  their 
orders  late  will  have  to  be  disappointed. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  tremendous  growth  in  Chandler  demand  ?  Just 
ask  yourself  this  question.  The  answer  is  obvious  when  you  know  the 
Chandler  car. 

It's  simply  because,  regardless  of  price  reductions,  regardless  of  new  models, 
there  is  no  other  car  of  such  superior  character  selling  at  a  similar  price. 

By  all  means,  go  see  your  Chandler  dealer  and  get  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
Chandler.     Go  and  see  what  a  wonderful  car  this  is,  that  sells  for  $1295. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  there  isn't  anything  experimental  about  the  Chandler. 
Bear  in  mind  that  thousands  of  Chandlers  are  on  the  road  giving  the  most 
satisfying  service  to  Chandler  owners. 

Remember,  too,  that  no  other  car  selling  for  less  than 
$2000  possesses  all  these  high-grade  features  of  design, 
construction   and   equipment   found    on   the    Chandler: 


The  marvelous  Chandler  motor,  of 
Chandler  design  and  built  in  the 
Chandler  factory.  A  powerful, 
quiet,  economical,  beautifully  fin- 
ished motor  any  man  may  well 
be  proud  of. 

Bosch  Magneto,  and  Bosch  Spark 
Plugs. 

Gray  fis  Davis  Electric  Starting 
Motor. 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Generator. 

Rayfield  Double-jet  Carburetor. 

Mayo  Genuine  Mercedes  Type 
Radiator. 


Worm-bevel  Rear  Axle,  smooth- 
running  and  silent. 

Cast  Aluminum  Motor  Base  ex- 
tending from  frame  to  frame. 

Three  Silent  Chains,  enclosed  and 
running  in  bath  of  oil,  for  driving 
motor  shafts. 

Genuine  Hand-buffed  Leather  Up- 
holstery. 

Auxiliary  seats  in  tonneau  of  tour- 
ing car  are  instantly  adjustable, 
folding  away  entirely  out  of  sight 
into  the  back  of  the  front  seats. 
The  greatest  improvement  in 
seven-passenger  construction. 


Firestone  Demountable  Rims. 
Stewart  Vacuum  Gasoline  Feed. 
Imported  annular  ball  bearings. 
Golde  Patent  One-man  Top  cov- 
ered with  genuine  Neverleek. 

Jiffy  Curtains. 

Bair  Patent  Top  Holders. 

Motor-driven  Horn. 

Stewart-Wamer  Magnetic  Speed- 
ometer. 

Instantly  Adjustable  Tire  Carrier 
(no  straps)  at  rear  of  tonneau. 

All  the  usual  incidental  equipment. 


Roadster  or  Seven -Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1295 

See  Your  Dealer  Now  or  Write  for  New  Catalog 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  807-837  East  131st  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

New  York  City  Office,  1890  Broadway  Cable  Address,  "Chanmotor" 
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Two  Sizes 


lOOO  Pounds 


Three  Sizes 

For 

Heavy 

Hauling 

Worm  Drive 


I 
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"Quality  is  Remembered  Long 
After  Price  is  Forgotten'* 

The  above  slogan,  used  by  a  well-known  national 
advertiser,  is  more  truthfully  applicable  to  a 
motor   truck    than    to    any    other    commodity. 

Trucks  are  bought — not  for  today,  but  for  years  of  economical  service. 

The  Larkin  Co.  of  America  after  two  years  of  continual  service  adopted  Lippard- 
Stewarts  as  standard  equipment,  placing  a  repeat  order  for  five,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  makes.     They  now  have  nine  Lippard-Stewarts  in  service. 

To  be  economical,  a  truck  must  provide  continuous,  uninterrupted  service. 

(ieo.  Ast  Candy  Co.,  Cincinnati,  placed  a  repeat  order  after  covering  25,000  miles 
with  their  first  Lippard-Stewart  truck,  without  repair  expense. 

It  must  be  dependable  and  cannot  be  laid  up  every  day  or  two  for  "minor 
adjustments." 
Hoefifler  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Buffalo,  now  have  six  Lippard-Stewart  trucks  in  their 
fourth  year  of  uninterrupted  service. 

The  greatest  item  of  maintenance  of  a  "price"  truck  is  loss  of  time  through 
interruption  of  service. 

Suhr  &  W'ieboldt,  San  Francisco,  used  a  Lippard-Stewart  truck  continuously 
every  day  for  over  a  year,  without  laying  it  up  for  repairs. 

Such  service  is  built  into  a  truck  at  the  factory. 

Lippard-Stewart  trucks  are  not  built  to  meet  a  price;  they  are  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  exacting  owners. 

Owners  in  more  than  eighty  lines  of  trade  throughout  the  L'uited  States  and 
Canada  pronounce  them  unequalled  for  service,  durability  and  economy. 

We  are 
The  Only  Manufacturers  in  America 

producing  a  complete  line  of  worm  drive  trucks  in  capaci- 
ties of  loco  pounds,  1500  pounds,  i  ton,  iK  ton,  and  2  ton. 

Consult  us  before  buying.  We  will  analyze  your 
problem  and  save  you  money  by  suggesting  the  type 
and  size  of  truck  which  will  prove  most  satisfactory 
in  vour  service. 


Radiator  at  Dash 

Oar  Dealers' 

^  Sign 


Rimm 


'  Ton,  K  Ton,  1  Ton,  1  }4  Ton,  2  Ton 


Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Car  Co. 

221  West  Utica  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Stars  and  Constellations 

It  presents  a  simple  method  by  whlrh  those  who  are 
not  proficient  in  a.stronomiral  science  niav  easily 
learn  the  names  and  places  of  the  most  conspicuous 
stars  and  constellations.  By  Roval  Hill.  4to,  32 
pp..  cloth.    Price.  %\.m. 

"All  that  is  needed  to  idpntify  easily  all  tno  Ipadint 
rtarB  and  consteliations. "- I'ror.  C.  A.  Young,  Prince- 
ton. 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BABY'S  HEALTH 

Dr.  Fiichcr'i  Practical  Advice  lo  Young  Mothers 

It  is  during  the  summer  months  that  every  mother, 
especially  the  young  mot  her,  \\x\di.s  much  to  worrj-  her 
in  the  care  of  her  little  one.  The  ills  that  warm  weather 
brings  are  often  cause  of  worry  and  fear  ;  it  is  then  that  the 
delicatt.  life  of  your  infant  needs  the  most  careful  watching. 

Mothers  will  find  many  practical  suggestions  and  much 
sound  advice  in  Dr.  Louis  Fischer's  book — 

"THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE  BABY" 

Dr.  Fischer  is  a  wcll-l(n'.>wn  sppcialist  and  ftuthi-rily  in  rliild's  dis- 
eases, and  his  hook  enibrarcs  tlio  )at*>st  scinitiflc  id<'as  on  infant  Pare 
»nd  fcr-dine.  tK>tli  in  lifalth  and  illness.  His  advire  covers  nurs- 
ery, bathin):,  clothinK,  trowtti.  trainini;.  teethinc.  (renoral  foodinff. 
weaninf;.  artificial  feedinir.  food  recipes,  rules  for  ordinary  illnesses, 
for  contagious  diseases  and  fevers,  accidents,  cars  and  eyes,  medi- 
cines, etc..  etc 

144  pp.  of  practical  metber-kDowJedce.  Strong  cloth, 82c  postpaid. 
FJNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


Avoid  that  Squeak 


Squeaks  in  aiitoinobile-springs  are 
not  nieiely  annoying;  they  are  a 
sign  of  trouble. 

A  spring-squeak  is  a  cry  for  oil. 

Brown  Spring-Oilers  oil  your  springs 
while  you  ride;  rust  can't  get  in. 

Attach  these  oilers.  After  they  get  to 
work  you'll  have  no  more  rust;  no  more 
squeaks. 

More  than  that,  your  car  will  ride 
easier,  because  the  springs  are  working 
properly. 

kx\A.  believe  it  or  not,  you'll  save  on 
tire-bills.  We  have  strong  evidence  to 
prove  this. 

Easily  attached.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 

$4  a  set  for  Fords 
$10  a  set  for  most  other  makes 

Order  today.  .State  name  and  model  of 
car.     Further  information  on  request. 

Dealers:  Brown  SprinR-Oilers  soil  readily 
and  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Write  for  our 
proposition. 

Brown  Spring-Oiler  Co. 
6540  CarncKic  .\ve..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


difficult  in  the  least,  the  following  more 
comprehensive  examination  may  be  recom- 
mended, contributed  by  "The  Librarian" 
of  the  Boston  Transcript: 

1.  WTiat  was  the  net  residt  of  the  efforts 
of  the  royal  forces  (both  infantry  and  cav- 
alry) to  restore  Humpty-Dumpty  to  his 
former  estate?  Do  you  see  in  this  any  les- 
sons as  to  the  failure  of  a  militaristic 
system? 

2.  Describe  the  cooperative  expedition  of 
Jack  and  Jill  and  the  ensuing  catastrophe. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  emancipated 
womanhood,  ought  Jill  to  have  preceded 
Jack  down  the  hill? 

3.  Explain  by  a  diagram  the  encounter 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  Do  you  see 
in  this  any  prophecy  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  war  in  Europe?  Does  the  Unicorn 
typify  Germany? 

4.  In  A-iew  of  the  reflections  upon  the 
condition  of  highways  in  Gloucester,  con- 
tained in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Foster  to  that  city,  should  the  rime  be 
forbidden  in  the  public  schools  as  detri- 
mental to  commercial  interests  and  con- 
trary to  the  loval  spirit  of  "Don't  knock; 
boost!"? 


DROWSY  HOMER 

'Xl  THEN  a  A\Titer  says  of  his  heroine 
*  »  that  "her  gaze  followed  him  out  of 
the  room  and  around  the  corner,"  or  of  his 
hero  that  "without  removing  his  hat  and 
coat  he  plunged  his  face  into  the  basin  of 
water,"  it  does  not  necessarily  signify 
that  these  children  of  his  imagination  have 
any  superhuman  qualities,  or  are  intended 
to  differ  in  any  radical  way  from  other 
human  beings,  but  merely  that  "Homer 
nods."  Tho  the  ■wTiter  pose  as  the  cri- 
terion of  good  usage  in  diction,  he  can  not 
forever  avoid  fatal  blunders,  and  frequently 
enotigh,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  theme 
and  swept  along  by  his  imagination,  he  is 
guilty  of  errors  in  statement  and  absurdi- 
ties of  expression  into  which  not  one  of  his 
readers  would  fall.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  we  are  given  a  list  of  such 
blunders,  taken  from  the  works  of  classic 
and  modern  wTiters.     We  read: 

Novel-readers  who  like  to  combine  the 
classic  with  the  topical  may  be  turning 
back,  now  that  another  great  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Constantinople  is  under  way, 
to  one  of  Walter  Scott's  less  popular 
works,  "Count  Robert  of  Paris."  And 
there  they  will  find  one  of  those  curious 
slips  analogous  to  the  woman  novelist's 
horse  that  "won  the  Derby  three  years 
running"  and  to  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
"King  Solomon's  Mines"  followed  by  a 
moonlight  night.  Scott,  usually  accurate 
in  his  descriptions,  makes  the  Crusaders 
wait  before  crossing  a  bay  on  the  Bosporus 
until  the  tide  has  ebbed.  But  there  is  no 
tide  in  the  Bosporus. 

Some  of  the  great  panjandrums  of  French 
literature  have  perpetrated  more  amu.sing 
"howlers."  An  exceedingly  familiar  figure 
of  speech  gets  the  historian  Thiers  into 
trouble.  "Throughout  the  day,"  he  writes, 
"torrents  of  rain  poured  down,  and  20,000 
Austrians  bit  the  dust." 

The  weighty  and  erudite  lawyer,  M. 
Troplong,  proclaims  in  one  of  his  somber 
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tomes  that  "in  the  midst  of  many  crum- 
bling institutions  that  of  property  stands 
erect  upon  its  feet,  seated  upon  Justice." 

Francisque  Saree.y,  the  great  critic, 
writes,  "On  his  helmet  waves  a  missing 
plume,"  and  again,  "In  the  tones  of  Mile. 
Ugalde  one  recognizes  her  mother's  famil- 
iar hand." 

One  writer,  Gustave  Flaubert,  once  took 
pains  to  set  down  the  absurd  slips  made  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  succeeded  in  com- 
piling a  long  list,  but  the  point  of  his 
undertaking  was  somewhat  blunted  by  the 
fact  that  equally  absurd  phrases  were  to  be 
found  in  his  own  books.     For  example: 

He  it  is  who  wrote  of  a  most  accom- 
plished lover  that  "with  one  hand  he 
earest  her  hair  and  with  the  other  he  said 
to  her — ."  He  describes  a  duel  in  which 
"the  two  adversaries  were  placed  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  other." 

He  also  refers  to  a  man  who  "was 
seventy  years  old  and  looked  twice  his 
age";  but  doubtless  the  author  means 
just  what  he  says.  One  of  the  slips  charged 
against  Shakespeare,  likewise,  is  no  slip 
at  all.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the  sea- 
coast  of  Bohemia."  At  that  period  in 
which  the  action  of  the  play  occurred 
Bohemia  was  a  maritime  Power  and  had  an 
extensive  frontage  not  only  upon  one  sea, 
hut  upon  two  seas. 

In  one  of  Scott's  novels  the  sun  sets  in 
the  east.  Dickens  makes  Captain  Cuttle 
put  both  hands  to  his  mouth  in  giving  a 
"halloo,"  tho  the  gallant  tar  had  long 
before  lost  one  of  his  hands.  Victor  Hugo 
has  Charlemagne  talking  of  the  Sorbonne, 
which  was  founded  more  than  400  years 
after  Charlemagne's  death. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  strange  to  say,  de- 
scribes a  man  as  walking  on  a  stony  beach, 
"  his  legs  and  arms  stilllasht  to  his  sides." 
Chesterton  writes  of  a  man  whose  "two 
dark  eyes  on  each  side  of  his  protuberant 
nose  glistened  gloomily  like  black  buttons." 
Well  fixt  for  eyes.  Robert  Chambers: 
"Her  throat  was  full  of  tears" — doubtless 
from  her  eye-teeth. 

It  is  perhaps  too  high  a  meed  of  praise 
to  term  the  blunders  that  are  to  be  met 
in  current  magazines  "nods  of  Homer." 
Short  stories  and  other  samples  of  literature 
of  to-day,  sold  at  five  cents  the  half  dozen, 
have  not  the  meticulous  care  spent  upon 
them  by  their  authors  that  the  classics 
received.  And  yet  such  slips  as  these  are 
vastly  amusing: 

"I  screamed  in  silent  rage." 

"A  girl  tore  her  eyes  from  the  stage,  but 
her  ears  still  lingered." 

" '  I  will  never  speak  to  yoii  again  as 
long  as  I  live,'  hissed  Dolly."  Just  try  to 
hiss  it. 

"A  roar  of  silence  followed." 

"Her  feet  were  swollen  from  standing  in 
wet,  salty  water." 

"Like  Adela,  he  had  dark  brown  hair, 
with  enormous  black  eyebrows,  a  mustache, 
and  a  short  beard." 

"Davidson  stood  wiping  his  wet  neck  on 
the  piazza." 

"What,  therefore,  was  our  surprize  to 
find  Tish  sitting  by  the  fire  in  her  bath-robe 
and  slippers,  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  lap  and 
her  feet  in  a  tub  of  water." 

We    are    reminded    of    those    horrible 


The  Price  of  Progress 


THE  Panama  Canal  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  age.  Into  its 
construction  went  not  only  the  high- 
est engineering  skill,  but  the  best 
business  brains  of  the  nation,  backed 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Suppose  conditions  not  to  be  fore- 
seen made  it  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  canal  with  a  new  and  larger 
waterway  of  the  sea-level  type,  to 
be  built  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Also  suppose  that  this  new  canal 
would  be  the  means  of  a  great  sav- 
ing in  time  and  money  to  the  canal- 
using  public,  because  of  the  rapid 
progress  in  canal  engineering. 

This  sounds  improbable;  yet  it 
illustrates  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  and  what  will  certainly 
happen  again. 

Increasing  demands  upon  the 
telephone  system,  calling  for  more 


extended  and  better  service,  forced 
removal  of  every  part  of  the  plant 
not  equal  to  these  demands.  Switch- 
boards, cables,  wires  and  the  tele- 
phone instrument  itself  were  changed 
time  and  again,  as  fast  as  the  ad- 
vancing art  of  the  telephone  could 
improve  them. 

It  was  practical  to  do  all  this 
because  it.  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  plant,  reduced  ser- 
vice rates  and  added  subscribers  by 
the  hundred  thousand. 

In  ten  years,  the  telephone  plant 
of  the  Bell  System  has  been  rebuilt 
and  reviewed,  piece  by  piece,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
canal. 

Thus  the  Bell  System  is  kept  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  always 
apace  with  the  telephone  require- 
ments of  the  public.  And  the 
usefulness  of  the  telephone  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man   or  woman  vvlio   investio:ates. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  LONGEVITY 

— are  locked  up  in  your  internal  organs  if  you  do 
not  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest  extent.  THE  TYLER 
COURSE  shows  you  4  basic  principals  how  to  get 
the  right  combination  for  ideal  health  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy,  time  and  money  that  has 
ever  yet  been  devised.  Unless  you  are  taking  or; 
ganic  exercise  as  is  used  in  THE  TYLER  COURSE 
iou  are  on  the  wrong  track. 

No  person  is  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit  by 
my  course.  Send  for  my  FREE  booklet  before  it 
slips  your  mind. 

PARKER   R.   TYLER 

402  Terminal  Bldg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SEXOLOGY  , 

5^     by  Wiltiam  H.    Walling,  A.  M..  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  E 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Falher  Should  Imparl  lo  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

Allin  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  E 

Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  lo  Her  Daughter.  E 

$2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should  Have.  | 

Wiite  f.ir  "Otlier  IV.-iiK's  Opinions  "  and  Tal)le  of  Cuntiiils.  : 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA,,  PA.  | 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  thev  mav  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


l.SO 
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Be  Sure  Your  Oil  is  Right — Then  Go  Ahead 

And  there  is  certainly  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  when  you  start 
on  that  regular  day  in  or  day  out  use  of  the  car,  or  that  long  antici- 
pated trip,  that  you  have  Tiolene,  the  oil  that  is  going  to  carry  you 
there  and  back  without  a  kick,  and  that  neither  you  nor  your  chauffeur 
will  have  to  "get  out  and  get  under"  if  you  use 

Swtene 

*'The  Oil  That's  Clean"     , 

The  Bull's  Eye  sign  shows  you  the  place,  and  the  dealer  is  always 
delighted  to  sell  you  Tiolene,  because  he  knows  that  you  will  be 
entirely  satisfied  and  come  back 
for  more.  It's  a  great  thing  to  be 
able  even  to  write  about  an  oil 
"Tiolene "     that    you    know    is 


1007o  efficient. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  tell  us 
your  dealer's  name.  The  Booklet  "The  Oil 
That's  Clean"  on  request. 

THE  TIONA  OIL  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON  NEW  YORK 


1  and  5  gal.  Cans 
'The  Oil  That' s'.Clean' 


Tiolene  in  Steel  Drums  con- 
taining 33  and  54  gcJlons  for 
use  in  the  private  garage.  The 
cleanest,  cheapest,  handiest 
way  to  handle  your  oil.  Invisi- 
ble faucet  for  drawing  off  the 
oil  as  needed.  Convenient  in 
your  motor  boat  house.  Write 
today  for  prices.  Look  for  the 
"Bull's Eye"  Sign  along  the  road. 


L£A.tS.-\  ROOF\ 


Take 
Thc51aiit 
OutofHUls 


Piston  Rings 

iMAOe   BY  McQUAY-NOARlS  MFC.  CO.l 

Give  Perfect  Compression 
Maximum  Power 

All  Supply  Houses  —  Garage* 
and  Repair  Shops 


'  To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power." 
Send  for  it  today. 


FREE  BOOK 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mf  g.Co.,  St.  Louis,U.S.  A. 

Canadian  Kactorv: 

\V.  II.  BaiiQ.  11  A:  .-v.!!!..  IJn  ArtrlBi.lo  .-^t.  Wost,  T..r..nto 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Hew  York:  19Kt-29  Br..a.hvay  at  64lh  St.  Pittsburg:  WW 
S.c.)na  .Nat.  Bank  BIdg.  Kansas  City:  fii:!  New  Ni-ls..n  Bldg. 
Cblcago:  Suit«  TIS  Mit-liit-an  I<l\d.  Bldg.  San  Fran- 
cisco: 164  Hansford  Bldg.  Los  Angeles:  2'J4  Central  Bldg. 
Dallas:  009  Juanits  Bldg.     8t.  Paal :  Am.  Nat.  BaukBldg. 


-*!SiB^^ 


In  Use  in  Over  300.000  Motors 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain   to  the   man   or  woman  who  investigates. 


This    Bossert  Redibilt    Bungalow,     18x24, 
3  rooms,  $750  complete.    Immediate  delivery 

Bossert  Redibilt  Bungalows 
Solve  Your  Building  Problems 

No  waiting  for  architects,  contractors,  or  tlie  ex- 
pensive assemblinR  and  erecting  of  ready-cut  lumber. 
A  real  revolution  in  home  building.  Vou  can  have  a 
Bossert  Redibilt  Home  up  and  ready  to  live  in  with- 
in a  few  days,  according  to  distance  from  our  plant. 

Bossert    I^^JbUT   Homes 

"Not  Even  a  Nail  to  Buy" 

Come  ready  fitted  to  the  1-64  of  au  inch.  Painted  in  two 
Ctilors — two  coats  (selected  by  owner).  Can  be  erected  hj 
two  men  in  a  few  days  with  nuthiuf?  hut  a  monkey  wrench. 
Sections  built  of  heaviest  lumber  with  air  chambers  be- 
tween. Cool  in  Suuuner^warm  in  Winter.  They  arc  ' 
hieh-class  permanent  homes.  8«>lid  and  substantial  as  well  > 
as  p..rlahle,  C. .vt  only  b  <»r  6  per  cent  of  price  to  erect. 
Mniiy  beautiful  homes  ready  for  immediate  delivery  and 
ranging  in  price  from  l^tOU  up.  All  prices  F.O.B.  Brooklyn. 
Buy  a  BifSsert  Redibilt  home  and  set  it  up  on  Some  nearby 
site  that  may  hv  rented  for  a  trifle.  Then  count  the  ct^t 
and  y«'U  will  fin<i  a  not  ra-^h  balance  over  present  livittg 
expanses — and    a    fund  of   health  and   happiness  lH*sides. 

Send  for  oar  illustrated  catalog— it  tells  the  whole  story 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS 


1.^07  Cirand  Stnii 


'-.rs  tor  25  ye<irs 

Brooklyn.  N.  ^ 


examples  cited  in  the  rhetoric  text-book — 
like  "The  unfortunate  woman  was  killed 
while  cooking  her  husband's  breakfast  in  a 
horrible  manner." 


MEXICO'S  CINCINNATUS 

'  I  ^HE  title  of  Cincinnatus  is  a  favorite 
-*-  one.  Every  country  seems  to  boast 
some  general  who  has  stept  forth  at  the 
country's  call  from  quiet,  peaceful  existence 
to  the  bruit  and  confusion  of  war.  In  this, 
ZMexico  is  not  behind  other  lands.  Gen- 
eral Alvaro  Obregon,  not  by  inclination 
a  fighter,  tho  descended  from  a  fighting 
stock,  has  twice  been  called  awaj^  from  his 
estates  to  take  up  arms.  The  first  time 
was  during  the  Madero-Diaz  revolution, 
when  General  Orozco  threatened  to  ravage 
Obregon's  Sonora  County.  The  second 
time  was  to  win  his  place  as  Mexico's  ablest 
general,  under  the  Carranzista  standard. 
Recent  reports  of  his  death  as  the  result 
of  a  wound,  in  the  battle  of  Leon,  brought 
despair  to  those  who  had  seen  in  his  leader- 
ship the  glint  of  a  brighter  hope  for  Mexico. 
Later  reports  told  of  his  recovery.  Con- 
cerning this  remarkable  leader,  we  read  in 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

Three  months  ago  the  Carranzistas  ad- 
mitted that  their  hopes  of  success  in 
dominating  ]Mexico  lay  in  General  Alvaro 
Obregon,  the  man  from  Sonora.  They 
called  him  the  "Xapoleon  of  the  West," 
the  "right  hand  of  Carranza,"  and  they 
marveled  at  a  general  who  could  read  as 
well  as  write. 

Obregon  was  thirty-three  years  old,  the 
youngest  and  most  successful  general  on 
Carranza' s  staff.  He  came  from  Sonora, 
the  Yaqui  Indian  stronghold  that  touches 
the  American  border  west  of  El  Paso,  and 
was  proud  of  the  blood  of  the  fighting 
Yaquis  in  his  veins.  His  fair  complexion 
was  said  to  be  due  to  a  liberal  mixture  of 
pure  Spanish. 

Altho  the  most  capable  of  Mexico's 
military  leaders,  by  training  and  natural 
inclination  Obregon  was  not  a  soldier. 
Love  of  the  soil  dominated  his  character. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  a  farmer,  ever 
dreaming  as  he  rode  in  the  war-saddle  of 
his  fertile  ranch  in  Sonora.  His  associates 
have  said  that  he  often  exprest  his  disgust 
with  warfare  as  a  devil's  game,  but  he 
played  it  hard  to  drive  Villa  and  his  other 
enemies  out  of  the  country. 

He  came  of  an  old  and  well-to-do  family 
and  was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in 
Mexico.  Six  feet  tall  and  of  clean-cut, 
military  carriage,  he  towered  above  his 
soldiers  as  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
northern  Mexican. 

His  first  achievement  was  far  from  the 
field  of  his  later  rekno\\ni,  for  it  came  when, 
as  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  he  invented  an 
agricultural  machine.  We  are  told  that 
the  invention  was  later  patented  in  the 
United  States  and  put  on  the  market  by 
an  American  concern,  and  that — 

Obregon  took  his  share  of  the  profits  and 
established  a  machine-shop  and  laboratory. 
Here  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  when  not 
laboring  in  the  fields.  For  years  he  was 
a  gentleman  farmer,  a  rare  type  in  Mexico, 
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Look  Below  the  Surface 

When  You  Buy  a  Tire 

Otherwise  you  see  but  half — the  half  that's  made  to  see. 

Tires  good  and  bad  look  about  alike  to  casual  inspection. 

And  every  tire  has  friends.  Sometimes  good  luck  has  won 
them.  Sometimes  belief  that  every  tire  has  similar  shortcomings. 

But  remember  this : 

One  tire — the  Goodyear — has  held  top  place  for  years.  And 
now,  after  tire  users  in  large  part  have  passed  on  it,  it  is  gaining 
friends  faster  than  ever. 

You  know  there  must  be  some  great  reasons  when  one  tire 
dominates  like  that.  Won't  you  let  us  help  you  find  them  ? 


The  Hidden 
Millions 


Fortifiers,  Costly  but  Unseen 
Used  by  GOODYEAR  Only 

Cost,  $5450  Daily 

What  we  call  "extras"  in  Goodyear  Fortified 
tires  cost  us  $5450  daily.  This  year  they  will 
cost  us — based  on  current  output — $1,635,000. 

By  "extras"  we  mean — 

(1)  Features  no  one  else  employs. 

(2)  Features    often    omitted,    and    which 
affect  service  only — not  looks. 

This  year's  betterments  only — "  extras  " 
added  this  year— will  cost  us  $500,000.  And 
our  research  costs  us  $  1 00,000  yearly,  to  find 
out  new  improvements. 

These  Don't  Show 


These  things  are  mostly  hidden.  Tires 
which  lack  them  look  like  tires  which  have 
them.  The  millions  they  cost  us  are  staked 
on  the  future — on  the  verdict  of  Time  and 
Use. 

The  place  Goodyear  holds  after  I  5  years  of 
this  policy  shows  what  that  verdict  will  be. 


One  costly  extra  is  our  "On-Air"  cure.  Each 
Fortified  tire  is  final-cured  on  air  bags,  under 
actual  road  conditions.  This  saves  millions  in 
needless  blowouts. 

Another  is  our  No  -  Rim  -  Cut  feature. 
Another  is  rubber  rivets,  formed  to  combat 
loose  treads.  Another  is  the  band  of  126 
braided  piano  wires  vulcanized  into  each  tire 
base. 

One  is  our  All-Weather  tread.  That  is  very 
thick  and  very  tough,  to  give  maximum  en- 
durance. Its  grips  are  deep  and  sharp.  This 
is  not  an  anti-skid  designed  on  a  tread  of 
ordinary  thickness. 

Cost  to  Users 
$5,000,000  Less 

Yet  note  how  increased  output,  year  by 
year,  has  brought  Goodyear  prices  down. 
Our  last  big  reduction — on  February  1st — 
made  the  third  in  two  years,  totaling  45  per 
cent. 

Our  last  reduction  will  save  Goodyear  users 
some  $5,000,000  this  year. 


Goodyear  tires  are  handy.  Any 
dealer  will  supply  you.  The  number  of 
dealers  who  carry  stocks  has  doubled 
in  a  year.  This  favorite  tire  has  now 
become  the  easiest  tire  to  get. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & 
RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  O. 

(2471) 
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10%  More  for  Your  Money 

The  25-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  is  nearly 
three  times  larger  than  thelO-cent  size.  By  sav- 
ing in  packing  it  offers  more  for  your  money. 


Tibial  Dislh 

of  oats,  half-eaten,  proves  something  lack- 
ing in  flavor  or  in  cooking.  Let  us  help 
correct  it. 

ake  Oats 
a  LuxMry 

First,  get  large,  luscious  flakes.  Get 
them  made  of  rich,  plump  grains  alone. 
They  have  the  flavor,  the  aroma  which 
make  oat-food  delightful.  That  means 
Quaker  Oats. 

Then  cook  them  in  the  way  we  show 
below. 

This  food  is  important.  Nature  makes 
no  vim-food  like  it.  Oats  will  remain  for- 
ever the  advised  food  for  the  young. 
To  "feel  one's  oats"  will  always  signify 
vitality. 

It  can  be  and  should  be  a  dainty.  It  is 
in  millions  of  homes  which  serve  Quaker. 
And  one  doesn't  outlive  the  love  of  it. 


Queen     Grains    Flaked 

10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far   West  and  South 


Cereal 
Capacity 
21/4  Qts. 


Quaker  Cooker 

This  aluminum  double-cooker  is  made  to  our 
order  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the  ideal  way.  To  hold 
its  aroma  and  bring  out  its  flavor.  We  supply  it  to 
Quaker  Oats  users. 

Send  us  our  trademark  —  the  picture  of  the 
Quaker — from  so  cents'  worth  of  Quaker  Oats.  Send 
one  dollar  with  these  trademarks  and  we  will  send 
this  perfect  cooker  by  parcel  post. 

Some  700,000  homes  now  make  this  dish  more  deli- 
cious than  ever  by  using  a  Quaker  Cooker.  Address 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 


Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


(950) 


living  quietly  on  Ms  large  estate,  enjojnug 
his  large  library  and  experimenting  in 
agriculture. 

Obregon  entered  the  revolution  ^\Tth 
great  reluctance,  his  friends  ha^  said. 
At  heart  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  re- 
%olt  long  before  he  decided  to  quit  his 
farm  and  take  the  field.  When  JMadero 
was  warring  against  General  Diaz  in  Obre- 
gon's  o\\Ti  State  of  Sonora,  he  maintained 
peaceful  relations  with  both  factions. 

Then  Orozco,  the  Chihuahuan,  turned 
against  IMadero  and  ravaged  the  State. 
A  report  came  that  he  would  invade  Sonora. 
Obregon  hesitated  no  longer.  Without 
consulting  any  one,  he  went  among  his 
Yaqui  friends,  organized  and  armed  a 
battalion  of  four  hundred,  and  then  wired 
President  Madero  that  he  was  ready  to 
oppose  Orozco.  The  campaign  was  short 
and  decisive,  with  Obregon  always  the 
master.  He  defeated  Orozco  and  drove 
him  across  the  Rio  Grande  into  American 
territory.  Having  put  down  the  revolt, 
Obregon  went  back  to  his  farm  and  became 
a  peaceful  agriculturist  again  until  a  few 
weeks  after  Madero  was  assassinated. 

Among  the  first  Alexicans  of  importance 
to  renounce  Huerta  was  the  farmer-general 
from  Sonora.  For  a  time,  Obregon  was 
satisfied  to  remain  second  in  command  of 
the  forces  against  Huerta,  jnelding  first 
place  to  the  bandit  leader  Villa.  Friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  men  of  such 
opposite  types  could  not  long  endure.  Be- 
fore Huerta  fled  into  exile,  Villa  had  become 
the  enemy  of  Obregon.  Villa  then  in- 
stituted a  revolution  against  Carranza  and 
Obregon. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  KAISER 

T  F  A  CAT  may  look  at  a  king,  it  is  e\'i- 
-*-  dent  enough  that  a  little  girl  may  write 
a  letter  to  a  Kaiser — even  to  the  Kaiser. 
The  remarkable  part  of  it  was  that  her 
letter  was  answered.  It  can  not  be  that 
Emperor  William  spends  quite  all  his  time 
racing  from  the  Russian  to  the  French  front 
and  back  again  in  a  high-powered  auto- 
mobile, for  if  he  did  the  following  missive 
from  a  small  Swiss  girl— none  too  neutral! 
— would  never  have  overtaken  him.  The 
New  York  Tribune  prints  it  as  follows: 

Dear  German  Kaiser: 

When  you  visited  Switzerland  some 
years  ago  I  saw  you.  You  sat  in  a  beauti- 
ful auto.  Now  I  have  decided  to  wTite 
you  a  nice  letter  and  ask  you  to  help  me. 
We  have  a  little  cousin  in  IMiihlhausen, 
Alsace,  who  went  there  to  spend  her  vaca- 
tion. She  is  not  allowed  to  return.  Her 
parents  reside  in  Le  Rainey  and  are  much 
worried  to  know  what  has  become  of  their 
daughter.  We  are  anxious  to  have  her 
come  to  Switzerland  and  remain  with  us 
until  the  war  is  over.  Now,  1  said  to  my- 
self, if  you  order  that  Gretchen  Goetz  be 
sent  to  Winterhaus,  Switzerland,  she  will 
be  permitted  to  lea%"e.  Please  know  that  a 
cousin  of  Gretchen  is  fighting  for  you  on 
the  Russian  front.  If  you  grant  my  re- 
quest I  shall  be  glad  to  do  something  for 
you.  You  need  only  to  ■WTite  and  inform 
me  what  you  would  like.  Gretchen  lives 
in  Zillisheimerstrasse,  42,  Miihlhausen. 

P.  S. — I  .send  hearty  greetings  for  yoiu* 
birthday,  that  you  may  remain  in  good 
health  and  that  peace  will  come. 

We  are  told  that  not  long  after  the  send- 


My  Corns 

Were  Ended  This  Way 

Countless  women  have  told 
other  women  about  Blue=jay 
plasters.  Now  a  million  corns  a 
month  are  ended  in  this  scientific 
way. 

Women  who  know  BIue=jay 
do  not  suffer  corns.  When  one 
appears,  they  put  a  Blue=jay 
plaster  on  it.  That  ends  the  pain. 
In  48  hours  the  corn  is  gong 
forever,  vv'ith  no  soreness  left. 

If  you  can't  believe  it,  ask 
your  friends.  Half  of  them 
have  probably  ended  corns  with 
Blue=jay.  If  you  still  doubt  it, 
ask  us  for  samples.  Try  them 
on  corns  of  your  own. 

Don't  coddle  corns.  Don't 
pare  and  keep  them.  Don't  use 
old-time  t.-eatments.  A  famous 
chemist  has  made  corns  utterly 
unnecessary.  That  sort  of  torture 
is  a  thing  of  the  past 


Blue  =  jay 

Ends  Corns 


15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 

Scnnples  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


U/AMTCn  inCAQ  Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
nAUlLlJ  IULAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
^^^^^^^^^^"^^■^~  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Don't-Snore" 

stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  Breathing. 

Money  Refunded  if  it  Don't. 

Ask  for  Booklet. 

THOS.  B.  MORTON  CO.  (Inc.) 

l6|Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Special  School  Directory 

in  Second  and  Last  Issues  of  Each  Month 

Leading  schools  and  colleges  are  regu- 
larly represented  in  The  Literary 
Digest's  columns.  An  especially  com- 
plete Director^'  of  worth-while  institu- 
tions appears  in  the  second  and  leist 
issues  of  each  month. 

These  schools  are  located  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  offer  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

Study  these  advertisements  very  care- 
fully. 


If  you  fail  to  find 
the  school  you  wish 
among  those  repre- 
sented, write  our 
School  B  u  reau 
which  is  equipped  to 
giveyou  promptand 


careful  service  with- 
out fee  or  obligation. 
Address  inquiry   to 
School  Burean 
The  Literary  Digest 
New  York 
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ing  of  this  letter  a  reply  was  received, 
officially  informing  the  Swiss  family  that, 
owing  to  her  little  friend's  plea,  Gretchen 
would  be  allowed  to  return.  The  incident 
causes  the  Atlanta  Constitution  to  wonder — 

What  different  letters  other  children 
whose  lives  have  been  blighted  by  the 
world-war  might  write  to  all  the  war-kings ! 
Pi'obably  many  such  have  burdened  the 
Kaiser's  mail;  the  plaints  of  homeless 
children — the  waifs  of  the  war-roads! 

Stories  from  the  battle-front  tell  of  these 
children,  who  can  not  find  the  way  to 
human  hearts  and  homes. 

There  is  one  of  a  crippled  German  soldier 
taking  a  little  Belgian  girl  home  with  him. 
"I  found  her  wandering,"  he  said.  "She 
has  lost  all  her  people,  and  I  have  no 
children." 

But  the  children  of  the  desolated  lands 
can  not  plead  their  cause  with  kings,  to  tell 
of  the  want  and  wo — the  misery  of  mil- 
lions Oi  war's  innocent  victims.  And 
these  are  the  children  of  a  kingdom  greater 
than  that  of  the  kings  ot  earth— the  King- 
dom of  Love,  and  the  Light  which  does 
not  shine  upon  the  thrones  ot  kings  that 
"offend  even  the  least  of  these  little  ones." 

A  Speed  Maniac. — Wanted — A  good 
yoke  of  oxen.  Must  have  something  that 
can  be  depended  on  when  one  wants  to 
go.  An  automobile  in  exchange  for  good 
oxen.  Apply  for  further  information  at 
this  office. — Cleveland  {Ark.)  Herald. 


SmitK  -6 
Wesson 
Automatic 

Doubly  safe 


Fires  when  you 
intend  to — not 
before.  Prevents 
accidents. 

Two  safety  devices;  can't 
be  fired  unintentionally. 
Safe  against  intruders  and 
wild  beasts;  safe  where 
there  are  children.  Strong 
and  accurate — more  safety. 

Easy  to  load,  easy  to  clean. 
Smith  &  Wesson  work- 
manship. 

Get  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  special 
features  of  the  Smith 
&  Wesson  Automatic. 

Booklet  on  request. 
SMITH    &  WESSON 

809  Stockbridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Every  Smith  &  Wesson  is  the  Best  of  its  kind 


Ctfyricht,  U.  S.  A.  1915.  bj 
Xhe  B.V.D.  Ctmtanj. 


Play  The  Game  Of  "Beat-The-Heat" 
In  B.V.D.  And  You'll  Win. 

THE  "big  game"  that  every  mother's  son  of  us  must  play  all 
day  and  every  day  is  ''Beat-T he-Heat."  B.V.  D.  Underwear 
not  only  makes  summer  endurable,  but  pleasurable.  Its 
cool,  clean,  soft  feel  soothes  your  body  when  you  put  it  on. 
Its  freedom  of  arm,  leg,  all  over,  smooths  your  temper  while 
you   have  it   on.     The   heat   isn't   less,  but  you   feel   it   less. 

When  you  buy  B.V.  D.  you  are  not  only  buying  the  utmost  Comfort,  but  the 
highest  Quality.  Materials,  making,  fit,  finish,  durability  —  all  are  inspected 
and  perfected    with    unceasing    care   to    give    you    the    most   for  your  money. 

On  e'v:ry  B.V.  D.  Undergarment  is  seived  This  Red  Wo^en  Label 


B.V.D.  Union  Suits 
(Pat.  U.S.A.  4-30-07) 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$3.00  and  $5. 00  the  Suit. 


B.YD. 


i,KSTRETAIL  TRADE 


B.V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.,  75c.,  $1.00, 
and    $1.50    the  Garment. 


(.Trade  Mark  Bjcg.  U.S.Pat.  Off,  and  Ftrtien  Countria) 

Firmly  insist  upon   seeing  this  label  and  firmly 
refuse  to  take  any  Athletic  Underwear  without  it. 

The  B.V.  D.    Company^  New  York^ 

London  Selling  Agency,  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


mmmmmmmm^ 
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WITH  OUR  TOP  IN  HERE 

RAYNTIT 


RAYNTITE  TOPS  are  proof  against  drizzles  or  cloud-bursts. 

Over  a  year's   severest   competitive  test  proves  this  —  and  all 
RAYNTITE  TOPS  (double  and  single  texture)  are 


GUARANTEED  Not  to  Leak  for  One  Year 

Crown  your  car  with  RAYNTITE,  backed  by  the 
Du  Pont  name,  which  for  more  than  a  century  has  stood 
for  integrity  of  purpose,  superiority  of  product  and  finan- 
cial responsibility.  Put  a  RAYNTITE  TOP  on  your 
1916  car.  If  your  old  top  leaks,  any  top-maker  can  make 
you  a  RAYNTITE. 

FOR   SAMPLES   OF   RAYNTITE 

(Single  or  Double  Texture)  WRITE  TO 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Office:    Toronto 


The  Most  Practical  Guide 

To  Common-sense,  Scientific,   Systematic  Saving  and 
Investing.    The  Book  of  the  hour  for  the  people 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

"The  Book  of  Thrift" 

How  and  W^hy  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  Witli  Your  Savings 

By  T.  D,   MacCregor 
If  you  want  to  apply  business  principles  in 
your  business  and  home,  and  have  a  larger 
balance  in   the  savings-bank  to  show  for  it, 
get  a  copy  of 

This  Big  One-Dollar  Book 

and  follow  the  advice  given  therein.  It  is  a 
book  of  the  utmost  practical  interest  and 
value  to  you  and  every  member  of  your  family, 
as  you  can  see  from  some  of  the  topics  treated 
in  its  Twenty  Chapters — 

What  Thrift  Is — Wnite  in  America — Teach- 
ing Children  to  Save  Stories  of  Thrift — How 
to  Keep  Out  of  Debt — Commercial  and  In- 
dustrial Thrift — Home  Ownership — Success- 
ful Saving  Plans — Thrift  on  the  Farm — The 
Earning  Power  of  Money — Essentials  of  Safe 
Investment,  etc. 

l2mo.  Cloth;  350  pp.;   Price  $1.00  Nel; 

Carriage  Charge  12  Cents  Extra 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Thumb-nail  Sketches 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


Pencil  Size- 
Hawser  Strength) 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE— the  'biK-littlc-  towing 
line  (or  tiisablcd  automobiles— is  small  but  mighty. 
Has  t  he  \Tm  and  grit  of  famousVellow  Strand  I'ower- 
stcel  wire  rope.    About  25   feet   long — 4  U    pounds 
weight.    Hooks  on  without  marring  car.    Goes  back 
into  box  in  which  it  came,  into  tool  box,  or  under  seat 
or  seat  cushion,  ready  for  emergency  towing.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.    Price,  oast  of  Rocky  Mountains,  $3.95. 
I'OWKRSTF.KI.  AITOWLOCK  keeps  the  auto  thief  fron 
taking  your  car — or  spare  tire.    All  dealers,  .<!i.(M(. 
I'dWK.KSTKKI,  TKl'CKI.INH  is  a  giant 
in   strength,    yet   light  enough    to 
<  arry  and  handle  easily.  Price,  east 
of  Kocky  Mountains, $6.50.  Hyour 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  of 
us  direct. 

FIIKF.. — Handsome  Autowline  cir- 
cular.     Write  (or  it. 

BKODKKK'K  *  BA.sroM  KOl'K  CO. 

9n,<)  N.  2nd  SI-  SI.  I,ouU.  Mo. 

Ni'W  Yi.rk  OfBop:  7flH  Warren  St. 

Makers  of  famous  Yfllonv  Strand 

I'owersleel  wire  rope. 

AUTc»v»LlNE 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Too  Critical. — "  Doesn't  that  girl  over 
there  look  like  Helen  Brown?  " 

"  I  don't  call  that  dress  brown." — Yale 
Record. 


A  Chance  Missed. — "  Two  hearts  that 
beat  as  one,"  read  the  manager  of  the 
dime  museum.  "  Gee  !  what  a  freak  that 
would  make." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


In  the  Trojan  Wars,  Too. — The  Czar  was 
recentlj'  complimenting  a  soldier,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  rather  have  100  rubles  or 
the  Iron  Cross. 

"  Would  your  Majesty  deign  to  tell  me 
the  value  of  the  cross?  "  inquired  the 
I)rivate. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  much  intrinsically, 
perhaps  two  rubles." 

"  Then,  your  Majesty,  I  will  take  the 
cross  and  ninety-eight  rubles." 

This  is  an  interesting  episode,  and  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  it  also 
happened  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  Crimean  War,  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  the  Marlborough  campaigns. — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


When  Teacher  Fails. 

[From    papers   submitted  by  applicants  for 
teachers^  licenses  in  Tennessee.] 

"  New  York  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  River." 

"  The  amount  of  rainfall  required  for 
general  agi'iculture  is  sixteen  feet." 

"  The  most  general  direction  of  the  Alps 
is  straight  up." 

"  That  the  earth  is  round  was  discovered 
by  John  on  '  the  Isle  of  Patmos.'  " 

"  Asheville  is  well  noted  on  account  of 
being  a  submarine  fort." 

"  Gibraltar  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  and  are 
g(>nerally  used  by  insurance  companies, 
corporations,  and  others  in  denoting  their 
strength  safety." 

"  Corpse  is  a  noun  in  the  passive  case 
because  it  denotes  passion." 

"  The  closing  of  a  letter  is  the  manner  in 
which  you  excuse  yourself." 

"  A  copulative  verb  is  one  which  couples; 
example:  A  frog's  head  is  fastened  to  its 
body." 

"  The  first  part  about  a  business  letter 
is  its  subject  and  predicate." 

"  The  parts  of  a  business  letter  are:  1, 
date;  2,  interduction;  3,  body;  4,  signa- 
ture; 5,  postscript  and  place  for  other 
sentences." 

What  influences  led  to  Taft's  election  in 
1908?  "  Taft  was  vice-president,  and  when 
Roosevelt  died  Taft  was  made  president." 

"  Pilgrims  means  people  that  run  about." 

"  In  1620  the  Pilgrims  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  this  was  known  as  pilgrims'  progress." 

"  The  Mexican  War  was  caused  by  the 
turning  over  of  the  spirit." 

"The  reason  Taft  was  not  elected  in 
1912  was  that  the  Republican  party 
sei)arated  him." 

"  The  chief  events  between  1765  and 
1777  leading  to  the  American  Revolution 
was  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  the 
seceding  of  the  States  from  the  Union." 

"  The  sinking  of  the  battle-ship  Maine 
was  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  War." 

"  McBeth  was  a  romance  of  noble 
jjeople.  Lady  IVIcBeth  was  of  common 
or  undertone.  Thus  great  sadness  arose 
and  all  interest  died." 

— New  York  Tribune. 
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Impersonal. — "  An  optimist,  my  son,  is 
a  person  who  doesn't  care  what  happens 
if  it  doesn't  happen  to  him." — Puck. 


Relief. — "  When  I  sing  I  get  tears  in 
my  eyes.     What  can  I  do  for  this?  " 

"  Stuff  cotton  in  your  ears." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Reverse. — "  Your  now  auto  is  sixteen 
horse-power,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Um  !  Sixteen  balky-horse-power  !  " — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Historic  Occasion.— The  Thomas  Dudley 
Memorial  Gate  at  Harvard  was  dedicated 
this  noon  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Governor 
in  attendance  as  a  part  of  the  annual  field- 
day  of  the  family. — Botilon  Traveler. 


A  Dilemma. — Wife — "jHenry,  you  really 
must  have  the  landlord  come  and  see  for 
himself  the  damage  the  rain  did  to  our 
ceihng." 

Hub — "  I  can't  without  letting  him  see 
the  damage  the  children  have  done  to  the 
rest  of  the  house." — Boston  Transcript. 


Frugal. — The  Impresario — "  Certainly, 
madam,  1  can  supply  you  with  a  second 
prima  donna  to  sing  your  children  to  sleep. 
But  you  sing  so  perfectly  yourself." 

The  Prima  Donna  Assoluta — "  But 
my  singing  is  worth  f5,000  a  night  and  I 
couldn't  think  of  squandering  that  amount 
on  the  children." — Houston  Chronicle. 


Time  to  Begin.— Jones — ■"  Here  we  are 
with  no  army,  no  adequate  navy,  no  guns, 
no  nothing — in  an  absolute  state  of  un- 
preparedness !  I  believe  we  orter  have 
everything  in  readiness.  '  Johnny  on  the 
spot  '  is  my  sentiments." 

Office  Boy — "  Mr.  Jones,  de  boss 
wants  to  know  when  you're  gonna  get  dose 
orders  out  what  come  in  on  de  13th !  " — 
New  York  World. 


Free  Speech. — "  Write  an  editorial," 
said  the  publisher  of  the  Tibet  Courier 
to  his  editorial  writer,  "  about  the  disgrace 
of  Prof.  Scott  Nearing's  dismissal.  Say 
that  free  utterance  is  necessary  to  growth 
and  to  independent  thinking;  that  it  is  as 
necessary  as  a  free  press  and  ought  to  be 
as  common." 

"  But,"  said  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
Tibet  Courier,  "  I  think  a  certain  amount 
of  dogma  is  necessary.  Besides,  we 
haven't  a  free  press  in  Tibet,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  We  have,"  yelled  the  publisher.  "  Go 
ahead  and  write  what  I  tell  you.  Who 
owns  this  paper — you  or  I?  " — New  York 
Tribune. 


Practical  Gratitude. — Mr.  Editor:  I 
desire  to  thank  the  friends  and  neighbors 
most  heartily  in  this  manner  for  their  co- 
operation during  the  illness  and  death  of 
my  late  husband,  who  escaped  from  me 
by  the  hand  of  death  last  Saturday.  To 
my  friends  and  all  who  contributed  toward 
making  the  last  minutes  comfortable  and 
the  funeral  a  success  I  desire  to  remember 
most  kindly,  hoping  that  these  few  lines 
will  find  them  enjoying  the  same  blessing. 
I  have  also  a  good  milk  cow  and  a  roan 
gelding  horse  eight  years  old,  which  I  will 
sell  cheap.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  his  wonders  to  perform.  He  plants 
his  footsteps  on  the  sea  and  rides  upon  the 
storm.  Also  black  and  white  shoat  cheap. 
Mrs.  R.  C. — Lapeer  Co.  (Mich.)  Clarion. 


IMNSCONTINENTAl 
STl)TZ"BE\RCff" 


STl  J  Z  Mf  ITOR  CAR  TOMPAW 

tSttL\S\f4nJH 
Jtr..y  (!«y.    »,    t. 

Zn-.-.'-^L     . 

1*aX  %\    ■ 

-«ttt  >••  Hc 

T.T7 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 


□ 


A  MARVELOUS  FEAT  OF  MOTORING 

When  E.  G.  Baker  smashed  the  ocean-to-ocean  record 
for  automobile  travel, 

he  performed  a  marvelous  feat. 

The  dash  from  San  Diego,  California,  to   New  York  City,  took  his 
sturdy  Stutz  "Bear  Cat"  over  every  kind  of  road  conceivable. 

He  came  through  in  fine  shape  in  the  remarkable  time  of  1 1  days,  7 
hours,  15  minutes;  an  average  of  25  1-5  miles  per  hour  for  3,728.4  miles, 
smashing  all  previous  transcontinental  records.     He  says  : 
"I  Am  Convinced  That  The 

*Hartford 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

Equipment    Materially    Assisted    in    This    Record." 

His  letter,  in  full,  above. 
Here    is    further    striking    evidence    that    the  Hartford  Shock    Absorber 
"Makes    All    Roads    Smooth    Roads." 

You,  too,  can  travel  anywhere  at  any  speed,  however  rough  the  roads,  with  Hartford 
Shock  Absorbers  on  your  car.  They 
stop  jolting,  jarring  and  vibration. 
Contribute  to  solid  auto  comfort.  Pre- 
vent spring  breakage.  Make  tires  last 
longer.  Cut  cost  of  maintenance. 
Insure  longer  life  for  your  car. 

Write  us  advising  make,  model  and  year 
of  car  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
truly  comfortable.  You  can  have  Hartfords 
on  your  new  car,  if  you  insist 

Hartford  Suspension  Co. 

E.  V.  HARTFORD,  Pres. 
191  Morgan  St.,         Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Cushion 

Spring,  Hartford  Electric  Brake, 

Hartford    Auto  Jack,    Hartford 

Bumper. 


Autojnohilo  Maiiu- 
factufiTs  arc  now 
tising  the  finest 
springs  that  ran  ho 
made.  If  you  want 
more  comfort,  you 
nutst  tiso  Hartford 
Shuck  Al)Sort)crs- 


*Formerly  TruffatiU-Hariford. 


Makes 
Every  Road 
a  Bouleveird 
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ITHE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  American    "Care"    giving   the   Nanheim    Baths 
with  a  natDral,  iodo-ferrugioous  Radio-actire  Brine. 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Fjve 
Minutes'   Walk  From  Watkins  Gltn. 

j   Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.    A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  through 

j  the  Lake  Region.    Automobiling,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.    Well-kept  and  sporty  Golf  Course, 
Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic,  Mechan- 
ical and  Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism, 
gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  dis- 

!  eases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver  and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

I  For  descriptive  booklets  address:  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.  fresiJen/,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake 


GAe  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 
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Our  Municipal  Bonds 

5%  to  6% 

Free  from  the  Income  Tax 

These  bond?  are  the  direet  obligations  ff  prnsper- 
oiis  cities  and  towns.  They  are  not  special-assess- 
ment street  improvement  bonds,  but  general  ohli- 
cations  —  prior  liens  to  every  other  form  oj 
encumbrance. 

In  every  ?ense  our  Municipal  Bonds  are  just  as  safe 
as  U-  S.  Treasury  Bonds.  And. they  are  far  more 
profitable.  Issued  in  eouponform,  in  denominations 
of  ?500  and  $1 .000.  Readily  convertible.  Write  or 
call  for  List  No.  10. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY 
246  Fourth  Avenue  Pittsburgh.   Penna 
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Sfocks'';;Boi\ds 

Partial  Payment  plan 


B  Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi-  ^ 

■  dend-paying  Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amount —  ■ 
^  one.  five.  ten.  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a  ^ 
a  small  first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  in-  H 
a  stallments,  depending  upon  what  you  can  afford  ^ 
J  to  pa> — Ss.  Sio.  $2S.  Sao.  $7$.  You  receive  all  m 
^  dividends  while  completing  payments  and  may  ^ 
g  sell  securities  at  any  time  to  take  advEintage  of  ■ 
g'  rise  in  market.  ^ 

m  Free  Booklet  B  16,  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan"  | 

^  gives  full  information  of  this  method  which  ap-  H 

■  peals  to  thrifty  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  H 
m  the  country.  m 

I  Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.  i^ew^^°rkcu''y  | 

■  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  H 


SOUND  FIRST  HORTEAGES 


The  demand  in  unsettled  times  for  good  first 
mortgages  indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
First  mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value^they  are 
usually  on  property   worth  three  times  the  money 
loaned.     We   have    loaned  over   $1,000,000  and  not  a 
single  cent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.     Write  for  booklet  describing  methods,  and 
list  of  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
t31  Stafe  Vailonal  Rank  Htillrtlng.  OklaiiumaCn.r.  Okla. 


iT, 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  thenx  Safe, 
and  more  mierest  than  the 
i7'  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

V'PIUfOPNtWllST  No  574  AndFrr  BOOKUT. 

lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  C0.('>"^) 

lOklahoma     City.   U.S.A.      i  — 


Your  money  invested  in  our  care- 
fully selected  6%  five-year  First 
Mortgage  Bonds,  perfectly  secured 

F    by  lands  in  I^uisiana.  Arkansas. 

£  Texas,  brings  the  best  results. 
Interest    semi-annually.       Write 

Title  Gaaranty  &  SecDritiei  Company. 
Y  Shreveport,  La.         Qpilal  $125,000.00. 


OKLAHOMA  and  KANSAS  FARMS 

Bftltr  security  doej  not  exist    JJ  yeirs'  txper- 
irncf  tn  writing  (arm  loans.     Never  h»<l  a  (or 
Insure  in  Ok!alu)ma     We  ge!  you  6  per  cent  on  ab- 
solutely 5a(e  first  mortgages      Write  today  (or 
references   full  lietails  and  list  number  24 

P.  H.  ALBRIGHT  &  CO.,  Newkirk,  Okla. 


■70^    FIRST      MORTGAGES     '7Qk 
/tO       Jacksonville,  Florida        /  7^ 

Connections  sought  with  private  investors  for  placing 
gilt-edge  first  mortgages  on  improved  property  in 
amounts  from  two  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Our  larger 
mortgages  at  lower  rates  are  taken  care  of  by  our  in- 
surance and  Trust  Co.  connections.  References. 
PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jacksonville,  Florida 


7, 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 

iiii'iil    p.-i.Tlni;  :Hi';    every  six  months,  write  us 

%for  further  particular.i. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


UNI  O  U  E    ADVERTISING    IDEA 

Beautiful  jewel-tip  pencil  and  anii'ial  inicrv-liangrablr  calendar 
clip  combined.  A  winner  for  premium  or  adverti^inp.  Ad  imprinted 
free  Write  forquotation  in  luilk.  Hetail.  Nickel  2'>t*t5.  Silvpr$l  rarli. 
H.  MARUI  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  54  Stone  St.,  NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WHAT  AMERICANS  WILL  NOT  SPEND 
ABROAD  THIS  YEAR 

THE  amount  of  money  which  Americans 
formerly  spent  each  j-ear  in  Europe, 
and  will  not  spend  this  year,  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  since  the  war 
began.  Estimates  have  varied  from  S200,- 
000,000  to  $500,000,000.  International 
bankers  have  said  that  .S;350,000,000  would 
be  ample  allowance  for  this  factor  in  foreign 
exchange  and  in  our  invisible  balance  of 
trade. 

In  a  normal  year  it  is  estimated  that 
about  600,000  persons  go  abroad  to  spend 
the  summer,  with  a  total  passage-money 
approximating  $87,000,000,  distributed  as 
f  oUows : 

Class  Number  Simile  Passase  Round  Trip 

First 0,5.000           S1.35  53.5. 1.50,000 

Second 110.000              90  10,800,000 

Third 400.000             40  32.000,000 


Total 605,000 


SS6,950,000 


Steamship  men  estimate  that  such  Ameri- 
cans as  have  gone  aliroad  this  year  do  not 
make  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  of  normal,  and 
are  not  tourists  but  travelers  bound  on 
business  or  drawn  in  some  way  bj-  the 
exigencies  of  war.  As  to  what  amounts 
of  money  tourists  spend  abroad  in  hotel 
bills,  transportation,  and  gratuities,  no 
exact  estimate  could  be  made.  Com- 
petent persons,  howe\'er,  have  declared 
that  this  amount  could  conservatively  be 
placed  at  a  minimum  of  .$220,000,000.  It 
is  reached  bj'  the  following  computation: 

Eft!.  At.  Av.  No.        Total 

Class                        Niimhrr  Daily  Exp.  of  Days    Incidentals 

First   05.000      .$20  00  75      $140  500.01X) 

t^eoond 110,000        10.00  45          40..500,000 

Third 400  000          2.50  30          30.000,000 


Total 605,000 


$220,000,000 


These  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
the  money  spent  for  souvenirs,  wearing 
apparel,  etc.,  which  all  travelers  spend  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Hardly  any  one, 
from  the  person  spending  altogether  no 
more  than  $300  to  one  who  spends  $1,000 
or  more,  becomes  exempt  from  temptations 
to  buy  things.  Furthermore,  as  a  ^vl•iter 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

"There  is  the  (ra\'eler  who  approaches 
the  millionaire  stage  of  worldly  wealth, 
who,  if  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
American  of  this  class  abroad  are  to  be 
believed,  spend  a  small  fortune  for  inci- 
dental things  ranging  all  the  way  from 
clothing  to  jewelry  and  minor  art  objects. 
United  States"  imports  of  art  objects, 
measured  over  the  past  few  years,  have 
averaged  about  .$40.0(K),()()()  annually.  In 
what  are  known  as  'boom'  years,  im- 
l)ortations  have  gone  as  high  as  .$.50,000,000. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Americans  now  abroad 
are  buying  little  in  the  way  of  art  treasures. 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  even 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  money  spent  for 
such  things;  as  dit!icult,  in  fact,  as  it 
would  b(>  to  estimate  the  expenditures  of 
millionaires  who  fit  themselves  and  their 
families  out  at  the  fashion  -  centers  of 
Europe,  and  whose  jiurchases  of  art  and 
hi.storic  objects  mav  measure  up  to  a 
$100,000  marble  portico,  or  .$.")00,()0()  for 
the  whole  side  of  an  ancient  d willing.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  class  of 
travelers  made  up  of  multimillionaires,  if 
they  were  particularly  extravagant  and 
gratified  too  many  of  tlieir  whims,  might 
spend  in  these  wavs  enough  to  bring  up  the 
total  easily  to  the  $500,000,000  mark." 


Not  only  will  Europe  fail  this  year  to 
receive  the  great  sum  of  perhaps  $500,- 
000,000  from  Americans  traveling  or  so- 
journing there,  but  it  has  already  ex- 
perienced a  large  falling  off  in  personal 
remittances.  During  the  first  nine  months 
after  the  war  began,  it  appears  that  the 
foreign  money-orders  issued  in  this  country 
and  payable  abroad  amounted  to  $30,000,- 
000  less  than  last  year.  Following  is  a 
table  printed  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
to  show  the  amount  of  foreign  money- 
orders  issued  in  quarters  of  the  fiscal  years 
1915,  1914,  and  1913: 

■ Fiscal  Years  Ended  June  SO . 

1915  1914  1913 

Sept.  30 $15,164,173  $25,414,926  $22,771,442 

Dec.  31 14,529,947  26,275,621  25,377,577 

Mar.  31 11,730,000  10,844,757  20,702,564 

June  30 19.750,614  21,851,621 

Additional 10,677,508  11,965,082 


Total. 


.^1,424,120        $101,963,426        $102,668,286 


Interesting  comments  on  these  figures 
are  made  by  the  compiler  as  follows: 

"Of  course,  this  by  no  means  represents 
all  the  movement  that  is  commonly  desig- 
nated as  'remittances  to  friends,'  etc.  A 
considerable  amount  is  remitted  through 
ordinary  banking  channels.  Possibly  a 
further  $200,000,000  may  be  sent  in  this 
way  in  normal  years.  In  the  ordinary- 
course  of  things  this  sum,  together  with  in- 
terest on  foreign  investments,  freights,  etc., 
goes  to  offset  any  credit-balance  built  up 
through  excess  of  our  merchandise  exports 
over  imports.  In  other  words,  this  faUing 
off  in  post-office  money-order  remittances 
presupposes  that  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  remittances  through 
banking  channels,  and  that  the  existing 
merchandise  credit-balance  is  not  reduced 
by  just  so  much.  This  fiscal  year  this 
merchandise  credit-balance  Avill  be  in  the 
neigliborhood  of  $1,000,000,000. 

"Whether  the  foreign  money-order 
business  and  other  personal  remittances 
abroad  will  continue  to  decrease  or  will  be 
restored  to  normal  proportions  after  this  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  No  doubt,  the  past  fall- 
ing off  has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  busi- 
ness depression  that  existed  in  this  country 
last  winter.  The  entrance  of  Italy  into  the 
European  conflict  injects  an  element  of 
uncertainty  in  the  situation.  Italian  immi- 
grants here  constitute  a  large  part  of  these 
personal  remitters.  Whether  the  fact  of 
Italy  being  at  war  will  make  any  difference 
in  this  respect  is  a  moot  question." 

OWNED  AND  RENTED  HOMES  IN 
AMERICA 

It  appears  from  a  recent  return  of  the 
Census  Bureau  that  for  1910  there  existed 
in  this  country  '20.'255.555  homes,  of  which 
nt^arly  one-half  (9,083,711)  Avere  owned  by 
their  occupants,  and  10,697,895  were 
rented;  in  other  words,  45.8  per  cent,  were 
owned  and  54.2  per  cent,  rented.  In 
1909,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Pro- 
tcctionial,  5.984,'284  of  these  owned  homes 
were  owned  free  and  clear,  while  2,931,695 
were  mortgaged.  It  was  pointed  out 
properly  that  many  of  the  mortgaged 
liomes  were  the  property  of  persons  possest 
of  other  property  with  which  the  mortgage 
could  have  been  paid,  if  they  had  so 
chosen.  A  A\Titer  in  the  New  York 
Eveninq  Post,  commenting  on  these  statis- 
tics, adds  others: 

"It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
that  the  average  wealth  of  the  mortgaged 
farmer  at  the  present  time  is  nearly  $5,000 
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— that  is  to  say,  the  Socialist,  who  is 
shi'dding  tears  over  the  'poverty'  of  the 
mortgaged  farmer,  is  really  making  a  great 
deal  of  fuss  over  something  no  one  need 
worry  about,  because  the  average  net 
wealth  of  these  farmers  is  $5,000.  In 
1909  the  total  farm  wealth  of  the  American 
farmer  was  more  than  $41,000,000,  and 
on  this  vast  property  there  were  mortgages 
that  totaled  less  than  $2,000,000,000. 
Since  1909  the  American  farmer  has  won- 
derfully increased  his  wealth,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  farmers  of  this 
country  possess  some  $50,000,000,000  of 
farm  property,  upon  which  there  is 
somewhere  around  $2,000,000,000  in- 
debtedness. 

"The  total  number  of  farm  homes  in 
1909  was  0,123,610,  and  of  these  3,838,331 
were  owned  (2,575,430  being  owned  free 
and  1,230,633  being  mortgaged).  There 
were  2,271,231  rented  farm  homes.  The 
percentage  of  farm -owners  slightly  de- 
creased from  1899  to  1909,  but  the  other 
homes  showed  an  increase. 

"Taking  the  other  homes,  we  find  that 
in  1890  there  were  63.1  per  cent,  rented 
and  36.9  per  cent,  owned.  During  the 
following  ten  years  (1900)  the  percentage 
stood:  Rented,  63.8  per  cent.;  owned, 
36.2  per  cent.  The  census  of  1910,  how- 
ever, showed  a  gain  for  home -ownership 
for  the  ten-year  period,  the  percentage 
being  61.6  per  cent,  rented  and  38.4  per 
cent,  owned,  and  a  total  owned  of  5,245,380. 
That  is  to  say,  in  1909  there  were  nearly 
five  and  a  quarter  million  homes  in  this 
country  outside  of  farm  homes. 

"Socialist  leaders  invariably  point  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  whicli  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  home -ownership, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Boston  is  surrounded 
by  many  small  cities  and  towns  in  which 
large  numbers  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
better -paid  working  class  prefer  to  live. 
In  New  York  City  the  area  is  limited  and 
the  price  of  land  is  too  high  for  single  or 
even  double  houses. 

' '  So  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  home- 
ownership  in  Boston  is  only  a  little  over 
17  per  cent,  and  that  of  New  York  less 
than  12  per  cent.  In  Philadelphia,  how- 
ever, it  is  26.6  per  cent.;  and  in  Chicago, 
26.2  per  cent.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  25,per  cent.; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  41  per  cent.;  Seattle, 
Wash.,  44.9  per  cent.;  Baltimore,  Md., 
33.7  por  cent.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  35.2  per 
cent.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  41.2  per  cent.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  40.4  per  cent.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  33  per  cent.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  33  per  cent.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23.3 
per  cent.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  34.2  per  cent.; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  47.9  per  cent.;  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  44.7  per  cent.;  and  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  36.4  per  cent. 

"Every  one  must  understand  that  in 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  there 
are  many  families  who  are  well  a))le  to 
own  a  home,  but  who  prefer  to  rent  an 
apartment,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
200,000  families  who  are  financially  able 
to  own  a  ten-thousand-dollar  home,  but 
who  prefer  to  rent  an  apartment  or  live 
in  a  hotel. 

"If  there  was  any  way  of  ascertaining 
the  total  number  of  such  families  in  the 
whole  nation,  we  should  undoubtedly 
find  that  rnore  than  a  million  families 
would  come  under  this  head.  In  other 
vrords,  if  all  those  who  are  able  to  own 
a  home  were  added  to  those  who  do  own 
one,  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  families  in 
America  would  be  in  the  home-owning  class. 

"As  it  is,  instead  of  a  'few  people'  owning 
their  homes,  we  find  that  almost  46  per 
cent,  of  the  people  own  homes  and  fully 
10  per  cent,  of  those  who  rent  homes  are 
able  to  own  them,  a  vastly  different  con- 
dition from  that  pictured  by  the  calamity- 
howling  Sociahsts." 


J 
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"The  Price  Lists 

are  here, 

Mr.  Agnew" 

Properly  speaking,  it  wasn't  any  bet  at 
ail,  inasmuch  as  ttie  new  advertising  man- 
ager had  a  sure  thing  and  knew  it.  And 
the  Boss  was  satisfied  to  lose  because  it 
was  worth  Si 0,000  to  get  the  new  quo- 
tations out  on  time. 

"Tut!  tut!"  the  Boss  had  said.  "Get 
fifty  thousand  Price  Lists  printed,  letters 
typed,  enclosed  and  mailed  by  Saturday — 
it  can't  be  done.  Printer  couldn't  get 
the  paper  in  that  time." 

"Bet  you  ten  dollars  I  have  the  Price 
Lists  and  forms  in  here  Thursday  morn- 
ing," responded  the  A.  M.  He  had  it  on 
the  Boss  because  he  knew  of  a  bond  paper 
that  is  always  carried  in  stock  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities  both  by  wholesalers 
and  by  the  mill. 

Ten  o'clock, Thursday,  the  Advertising 
Manager  inseited  a  ten  dollar  smile  into 
the  President's  othce  and  chortled,  "The 
Price  Lists  are  here,  Mr.  Agnew." 
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"THE  UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPER" 

It  is  the  combination  of  quality,  economy  and  service  which  has  made  Hammermill  Bond  "the 
utility  business  paper"  of  America.  It  is  the  bond  paper  that  combines  the  advantages  of  quality, 
economy,  strength,  12  colors  and  white  in  Bond,  Ripple  or  Linen  Finish- — it  is  the  paper  best 
suited  to  every  business  need.    Its  use  frequently  means  a  saving  of  25  to  50%  on  the  cost  of  paper. 

Above  all,  you  can  get  Hammermill  Bond  when  you  want  it,  for  it  is  heavily  stocked  by 
our  agents  in  all  important  business  centers,  and  there  is  an  enormous  stock  at  the  mill  and  in 
New  York  City. 

We  publish  big  special  portfolios  to  show  how  Hammermill  Bond  can  be  used  in  a  Bank, 
a  Wholesale  House,  a  Hotel,  in  Schools  and  Department  Stores,  by  Railroads  and  Insurance 
Companies,  Mail  Order  Houses,  Advertising  Agents,  Publishers,  etc. 

These  Portfolios  are  full  of  detailed  information  of  value  to  buyers  of  printing — sample 
forms,  designs  by  Will  Bradley,  instructions  on  buying  paper,  etc.  They  are  Free.  Send  for 
one,  writing  on  your  business  letterhead  so  that  we  will  know  which  one  will  interest  you. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Use  Hammermill  Safety  Paper  for  checks,  vouchers,  etc. 


MEN!   Put  Your 

Razor  Blade  Money 

In  This  "Bank" 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  Safety 
Razor  Blade  SHARPENER 

ones  and  sharpens,  in  one  operation, 
like  new,  any  make  safety  razor  blade 
(except   Durham   Duplex)    in  30  sec- 
onds. Write  for  circuttir.  A  gents  wanted. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  MFG.  CO.,  1-3  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


inillAN 

gllifiiit-L. 

IfijU'Sif  ;SViir:E  E  T- VV  H  0  L  E  S  0  M  E 


Instant    Information 

Compact    Oil  War,  Peace,  Commerce,  Law, 
Ready  Medicine,  History,  Philosophy,  etc. 

Reliable      — Every    Branch    of    Knowledge — 

THE  NEW   DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

80,(KK)    things    e.xplaiued — words,  phrases,  etc.   1,2U0 
illustrations,  6,U00  tables  of  synonyms. 

Octd  ru,  cloth,  $1.50:  by  mail  Sl.Ci;;  with  Tltumb-Notch 

Jinlf.f.  iJJ.y/. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  Foortb  A«. ,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


at  cost  oi  less  tlian  >.•  ccja  an  hour, 
anywhere,  without  electricity,  springs 
or  batteries.  Superb  construction.  12- 
inch  blades.  Adjustable  roller  bearing. 
Reliable.   A  proved  comfort.     Prompt 

'^"''^y    Keep  Cool 

Write  fur  urn.-  anil  li'-'-  I'lrculai- 

Lake  Breeze  Motor,  1 11  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  MUSGROVE,  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covers  every  phase 
of  his  subject  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner. 
Some  of  his  chapter  headin;js  are:  Breakdowns — 
The  Danger  Signal — Health — The  \'alue  of  Health 
— Rewards  and  Penalties— The  Human  Engine 
and  How  to  Stoke  It— What  to  Eat— How  to  Eat 
Food — How  Much  Food  to  Take— Fresh  .Air— Ex- 
ercise— Baths  and  Bathing  —  Rest— Sleep — Holi- 
days— Recreation — Hobbies— Work— Worry,  Etc. 

i2mo.  cloth.      $1.00  net;  by  mail $1 .07. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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The  (^T  Cbvers  It  All 


AN   ANCIENT  SYMBOL  AND  A 
MODERN   MEANS  OF  PROTECTION 

The  ancient  custom  of  seeking  protection  was  to  have  a  winged  disk 
carved  above  the  doorway.     The  modern  practice  of  getting  protection 

is  to  have  a  Colt  in  the  home.  A  Colt  Automatic  makes  your  home  protection  an  actual 
fact — not  a  fanciful  trust.  The  Colt  is  a  tangible  bulwark  against  lawless  intrusion — and 
is  automatically  safeguarded  against  unintentional  discharge. 

The  ^OLT  Automatic 


is  a  correctly  balanced,  ever-ready, 
hard-hitting  pistol.  The  Colt  is 
automatically  locked  when  cocked. 
You  must  simultaneously  grip  the 
^rip  and  pull  the  trigger  in  order  to 
fire  it.  But,  see  the  Colt  at  your 
nearest  firearms  dealer.  You  will 
sense  the  feeling  of  safety  as  your 
fingers  close  over  its  sturdy  grip. 
Compare  it  with  any  pistol  and  your 
choice  will  be  a  Colt. 

The  Colt  was  adopted  bv  the  Army 
and  Navy  because  of  its  'Marked  su- 
periority to  any  other  known  pistol." 


( 


Write  for 
free  Colt 
booklet, 
"How  to 
Shoot," 
and  cata- 
log No.  26. 


"TheColl 
Fires  the 
First  Shot 
First." 


THE  COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IX    THE    WEST 

June  30. — Big-gun  dueling  characterizes 
the  fighting  all  along  the  line,  altho 
sporadic  attacks  of  little  importance  are 
reported  at  various  points. 

July  1. — Berlin  announces  a  gain  of  a  fifth 
of  a  mile  on  a  tliree-mile  front  in  a 
drive  made  by  the  Crown  Prince's 
troops  toward  Verdun,  with  1,735 
French  prisoners  taken. 

.Tulj-  3. — Following  an  interval  of  quiet,  the 
Cjermans  resume  attacks  on  the  Allied 
line  in  the  Argonne  region. 

Juh-  .5. — The  Germans  extend  the  Saint- 
Mihiel  wedge  as  a  result  of  their  attacks 
in  the  Argonne  and  along  the  Meuse, 
taking  700  yards  of  trenches  near  its 
apex,  but  similar  attacks  elsewhere  in 
the  vicinity  are  repulsed. 

Berlin  reports  the  bombardment  of  Har- 
wich, England,  by  German  aeroplanes. 

IN    THE    SOUTH 

June  30. — Progress  in  the  Austro-Italian 
campaign  continues  slowly.  Heavy 
rains  on  the  Isonzo  and  much  snow  and 
flooded  streams  in  the  Tyrol  block  the 
advance  of  the  Italians.  Berlin  reports 
Italian  attacks  north  and  northeast  of 
Monfalcone  repulsed. 

July  1. — Italian  heavy  artillery  becomes 
(effective  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  partic- 
ularly against  the  defenses  of  Predil 
Pass. 

July  3. — The  Italians  gain  ten  miles  in 
three  days  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  while  on 
the  upper  Isonzo,  despite  the  floods, 
Turin  dispatches  claim,  the  river  is 
bridged  and  a  crossing  forced,  threat- 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


CALIFORNIA 

Attractive  Trips  at  Popular  Prices,  in- 
cluding two  Kxpositions.  Canadian  Rock- 
ii's,  Ycllowstono,  Grand  Canyon  and 
Colorado.  Three  to  Six  Weeks.  FirstClass 
Throughout. 

$240  and  up  (from  Chicago) 
Scud  for  ItuitkU-t — 17  Tomple  Place,  Itoston 

THE     PILGRIM    TOURS 

ItaymoiHl  \-   \^llltramb  Co.,  A^i-iits 
Itoston     Ni-\T  York    iMiIln.    Chira^o   San  Fran. 


TRAVEL  BY  BOAT   TO  THE 
CALIFORNIA    EXPOSITIONS 

Go  the  most  delightful  way  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  and  San  Diego  Expositions.  Enjoy  an 
all-st-a  voya^o  in  a  hixurious  st<'ainsliip  which  takes 
yuu  duwn  ah. n^  the  UuU  Stream  and  theu  through 
the  famous  Panama  Canal.  One  way 
by  rail.  Select  parties  of  a  limited 
number  are  now  being  booked  for  this 
trip.  Also  tours  to  South  America. 
Spain,  tlie  Riviera,  Japan,  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines.     Write  for  Booklet  O. 


OPHAM  TOURS 


305  S.RchercaSt. 
rittsliurgb.    Pa. 


Vjiateaujaurier 

0^^aura-(anala 

THE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
Dominion.  Silualed  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
liotcis  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodalior»  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  soiourn. 
Full  of  interest  lor  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  tlir 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 

Angus  Gordon,  Atumii^cr 


Classified    Columns 


REAL    ESTATE 


MEREDITH    INN 

A  cliarmino  »ummcr  homo  aaoo  fcrt  IurIi 
In  ttir  {  .lI  kills.  On  Kimi- estate  a»  Mcriilair 
F.ii:  I    f(»r    till*    f;itnoim    Mrridalo 

J<i  >.  ridalr  biittrr.  Uiiict  siirroiinil- 

ini.  .  il    -oinrry.     (ri'Hli    l.iriii    f(><Hl. 

Aflilris-*  M.  U    lldi.LKNUi.i  K.  M.in.iKi  r 

MEREDITH,  NEW  YORK 


California  118  Tours 

Panama  15  Tours 

Alaska  15  Tours 

Japan  6  Tours 

Round  the  World     2  Tours 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB   CO. 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  York     Phila.     Cbicaio     San  Francisco 


\ISIT  San  Joaquin  Valley.  California,  THIS 
VliAR.  See  the  Kxi)ositions.  too!l  Low  fares 
lor  Rri'at  world's  Expositions  at  San  Kran- 
lisco— San  Uicgo  enable  you  to  see  won- 
ilrously  fertile  San  JoaQuin  Valley  as  well, 
via  "'Santa  I'e."  I-ook  into  this  Promised 
l.ami  of  the  Ilomeseeker  NOW.  Combine 
education,  enjoyment  and  exploration.  I'or 
irir  literature  write  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen. 
(OIniiization  Agent.  AT&SF  Ry.,  1853  Ry. 
I^xchange,  Chicago. 


STOCK  FARM  for  S.4LE,  240  acres,  grood 
water,  land  and  buildings,  worked  with  mod- 
ern m.ichinery.  In  the  midst  of  the  famous  Sul- 
livan (.'.o.  health  resorts.  Terms, fU.OOOcash, 
Doexchange.  W.V.Denman,  Neversink.N.V. 


FOR  SALE. — Ten  thousand  acres,  high  class 
citrus  fruit  land,  on  famous  "Hack  Bone 
Ridge"  of  Florida,  at  bargain  price.  Railroad 
through  tract.  Kor  Part icularsaddress  Charles 
.•\.  I'arrish,  Davenport,  Polk  County, I'lorida. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


F-OR  A  HRIK.F  TIME  we  shall  send  one 
New  Kra  Pencil  Sharpener  and  4  dozen 
celebrated  Faber  Pencils,  two  dollars. 
.American  Distributing  Company,  Paxtang, 
I'a.    Agents  wa  ited. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


SAVE  MONEY,  Time,  Labor.  Use  the 
UNIVERSAL  DUPLICATOR.  Best  on 
earth.  Price  $2.10.  Catalog  free.  G. 
Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


KENNELS 


THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  COONHOUND 
Kennels,  Selmcr,  Tcnn.,  largest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  home  of  the  highest 
class  coonhounds  and  combination  night 
hunting  dogs;  ship  r.nywhere  on  free  trial. 
Beautiful,  profusely  illustrated  catalog,  10c. 

PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  paients  procured  through  me.  3 
books  witli  list  200 inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
search  and  report.  Latest  complete  patent 
book  free.  George  P.  Kimmel,  Patent  Law- 
yer,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  i/ieir  benejit. 
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ening  Plava.     Between  Caporetta  and 
Idria  heavy  engageinents'are  in  progress. 

July  7. — Berlin  reports  the  Italians  beaten 
back  from  Doberdo  Plains,  in  spite  of 
heavy  attacks  supported  by  artillery. 

IN    THE    EAST 

July  1. — General  von  Maekensen  is  re- 
ported advancing  steadily  northward 
ibetween  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula.  It 
is  said  that  the  forces  concentrated  in 
this  advance  number  2,00(),()()0  men. 
They  have  crossed  the  Tanew  River 
and  taken  the  fortress  of  Zamosc,  and 
are  aiming  at  the  gi-eat  Russian  base  of 
Brest  Litovsk  and  at  Ivangorod. 

July  2. — ^A  British  official  statement  an- 
nounces gains  in  the  Dardanelles  on 
June  29,  supplementing  those  of  the  21st 
(announced  under  the  date  of  June  30), 
gained  by  the  French.  Six  successive 
lines  of  trenches  were  taken  and  heavy 
losses  inflicted  on  the  Turks. 

July  3. — Petrograd  claims  reverses  for  the 
Germans  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  north 
of  the  Niemen. 

In  offensive  operations  of  the  last  three 
days  to  date,  of  unusual  persistence  and 
vigor,  the  Turkish  forces  on  the  Gal- 
lipoli  Peninsula  lose,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  General  Ian  Hamilton,  five 
thousand  wounded  and  15,000  dead. 

July  5. — -Reports  from  London  estimate  the 
advance  of  General  von  Maekensen 
northward  from  Galicia  into  Poland  at 
five  miles  a  day,  seriously  threatening  to 
split  the  Grand  Duke's  forces  by  hurling 
the  present  opposing  section  east  of 
the  Bug. 

Further  attacks  of  the  Turks  on  the 
Peninsula  result  in  heavy  losses  without 
permanent  gain,  Paris  reports. 

July  7. — London  announces  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  succeeded  in  stiffening  their 
lines  with  reenforcements  sufficiently  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  invaders  in 
Poland  and  hold  them  back  from  the 
Lublin  railroad  running  to  Ivangorod 
and  Warsaw. 

GENERAL 

June  27. — Nish  reports  that  the  Servians 
succeed  in  forcing  a  landing  on  Austrian 
territory  near  Shabatz  and  capturing  a 
neighboring  town. 

June  30. — Russia  reports  a  German  squad- 
ron off  Windau  attempting  to  invade 
the  Baltic.  Attempts  to  land  troops 
in  the  vicinity  are  frustrated  and  the 
vessels  withdraw. 

July  1. — The  French  Ministry  of  War  an- 
nounces that  "neither  now  nor  at  any 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has 
the  French  artillery  made  use  of  any 
shells  whatsoever  manufactured  in  the 
United  States." 

British  casualties  in  the  -Dardanelles  op- 
erations up  to  May  31  are  announced 
by  Premier  Asquith  as:  killed,  6,927 
men  and  495  officers;  wounded,  23,542 
men  and  1,134  officers;  missing,  6,445 
men  and  92  officers.  The  British 
wounded  include  all  wounds,  however 
slight,  whereas  French  and  German 
lists  account  only  for  the  men  in- 
capacitated. 

July  2.— German  estimates  received  in  this 
country  of  the  total  Allied  naval  losses 
give  10  British  and  3  French  battle-ships 
(of  which  8  were  lost  in  the  Dar- 
danelles); large  cruisers:  British  7, 
French  1,  and  Russian  2;  small  cruisers: 
British  8,  Russian  2,  and  Japanese  1. 
Of  the  British  vessels,  the  battle-ship 
Superb  and  the  cruiser  Warrior  are  re- 
ported sunk  in  "the  late   skirmi-li   ^t 


You  Owe  Yourself  This  Convenience 

4^y/\l^=a  You  should  guard  against  a  makeshift  tire  pump 

that   is   designed   to  meet  a   demand   without 
^^^Hr3r*l^'  R'ving  adequate  value   for   the   money   asked. 

Oh,  John!  You    should    buy    for   your  old   car  and   you 

should   make  sure   that  your  new  car  has  the 

.   Tire  Pump    \^ 

Several  models  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  cars. 

For  1916  Kellogg  Pumps  are  Thousands  told  to  Dealen, 

RegularEquipmenton      Special  Equipment  OD  with  atlachmenls  for 

Prankliii                            Bui.  k  Biii>  k  ^jW/^    j 

King                                   Chalmers  UuiIk'-  ff/W/      II 

Lexington                        Chandler  Kord  lliO^         I          J 1 

Peerless                           Kial  HiidHon  tST^  ,      11      — ^^ 

Premier                             Hupp  Overland  lik^ .         I 

Simplex                             King  Reo  Uw           ~l 

.Stewart                             Mitchell  Studebaker  1111      ^  »     >— 

Velie                                  Stearns  and  many  others  (It       mA  ■>— Vi  * "  grn — 

West  cot  t  »■"      ^l«l     y^MtUtiy 

Model  loi  with  Complete  Attachments    $rs.oo 

Special  Dodge  Outfit lo.oo 

Special  F"ord  Outfit 9.50  '^^t^~  .^^^^    ■'^■' 

Guaranteed  Not  to  Spray  Oil  with  the  Air  ^^S:^         rr^^  ,  Heu'l 

All  Kellogg  pumps  arc  made  with  metal  piston'rings — grey  iron  cylinders — and 
are  supplied  with  poppet  valves,  both  intake  and  exhaust  (ball  check  valves  always 
leak  and  heat  the  air),  as  well  as  other  features  which  make  for  its  superiority. 

Attachments  Designed  for  Each  Car 

Make  Installations  Easy — Without  Machine  Work 
Prompt  Delivery  from  Stock  Carried  by  Distributors  and  Service  Stations  as  follows: 

R.  W.  Norris  &  Sons,  G.  W.  Shroyer  &  Co..  Powell  Supply  Co..  Omaha.  Neb. 

Baltimore.  Md.  Dayton,  Ohio.  J.  H.  McCullough  &  Son. 

W.J.Connell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Kellogg  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kellogg  Mfg.  Co.,     Chicago,  Ml.  S.  C.  Bohannon,  Dyke  Motor  Supply  Co., 
Ohio  Rubber  Co.,                                                                  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Reinhard  Brothers  Co..  A.  H.  Coates,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Penn.  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Phoenix  Auto.  Supply  Co., 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Interstate  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ferris-Dunlap  Auto.  Supply  Co..  New  Orleans,  La.  Am.  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Dallas,  Tex.  Motor  Car  Equipment  Co.,  Chas.  Rubel  &  Co., 

New  York  City.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stock  carried  by  other  leading  Distributors  and  Dealers  everywhere. 

Save  time  by  sending  us  $15  with  name  and  model  of  your  car  and  your  dealer's  name.  Satisfac- 
tion or  money  back.   We  protect  our  dealers. 

Descriptive  matter  free.    Give  name  of  car  and  dealer. 

Kellogg  Mfg.  Co.,  10-20  Circle  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tire  Pump  Specialists  No  Other  Business 


EVERY    CITIZEN    SHOULD    READ 

City  Life  and  Its  Amelioration 

By  George  Sharp.        Price  $1 .        Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston 


WHEN  YOU  GO  TO 

CALIFORNIA— 

You  are  going  right  into 
Wells  Fargo  country.  Born 
in  the  West,  Wells  Fargo  to- 
day possesses  a  particularly 
extensive  Pacific  Coast  organi- 
zation.  W^e  maintain  our  own 

Pavilions  for  tourists  on  grounds  of 
both  expositions.  Our  Travelers 
Checks  pass  like  currency,  but  they 
are  better  than  currency,  because  you 
need  have  no  fear  that  your  money 
will  be  stolen  —  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  cash  the  checks 
made  out  in  your  name. 

These  are  good  reasons  for  carry- 
ing your  money  in 

WELLS  FARGO 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

They  are  for  sale  at  oar  offices  and  at  prin- 
cipal banks,  railroad  and  steamship  offices. 
Guide  -  boot<s  to  both  Expositions  on  application  to 
FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT       SI  BROADWAY       NEW  YORK 


Dr.  Eae 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  uf  forcy  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture   and   writing   of    the    Short    Story    taught    by 
Dr.  J.  Hei*^  KseiuTehi.  fiif  Vfar-i  Kdllorof  I.ipphirult*,. 
2io-paef  ctit'iiogue  free.     Please  aiidrea 
THE  HOME  COUKESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 
III  Dept.  71.  Sprlniifield.  Mass. 


OUT    OF   WORK? 

Read"  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to  Keep  It." 
By  RoLANU  Hall.     i2nio,  cloth,  56  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


TKg 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selectionandevery  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den.'' "The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which  the  book  contains,  the  practical  section 
gives  full  and  cnn\plete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant— How  to  Care  For-  How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses- Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

l2mo.  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-60  Fourth  Avenue, 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
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The 
Fragrant  Pines 

Of  what  other  tree  can    it  be 
said  :     "  It    is    as    fragrant    as    a 


owerr 


Of  what  other  can  it  be  said: 
"It  stays  green  the  year  round?" 

From  this  most  fragrant  of  trees, 
this  healthiest  of  trees,  we  talce  one 
of  the  elements  of  Packer's  Tar 
Soap — the  health-giving  pine-tar. 
With  it  we  combine  pure  vegetable 
oils,  glycerine,  and  other  materi- 
als; each  for  a  definite  purpose — 
to  cleanse,  to  soothe  and  to  heal 
the  skin  and  scalp. 

For  a  liquid  soap,  we  rec- 
ommend Packer's  Liquid 
Tar  Soap.  It  yields  a 
foamy,  refreshing,  faintly 
perfumed  lather  that  cleans 
the  hair  andcleansthescalp. 
That  is  essential,  for,  as  a 
well-known  physician  says: 
Luxuriant,  lustrous  hair 
thrives  only  on  a  clean, 
well-nourished  scalp." 


Paclir 


Pure  as  the  Pines  * ' 


Send  IOC  for  sample. 
State  whether  cake  or 
liquid  soap  is  desired. 
Send  also  for  Manual: 
'"The  Hair  and  Scalp 
— Modern  Care  and 
Treatment."  36  pages 
of  practical  and  helpful 
information.  Free  on 
request. 


THE    PACKER    MFG.    CO. 

Suite  84 A,  81  Fulton  St.,   New  York 
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Bergen."     The  British  have  never  an- 
nounced a  fight  at  this  point. 

July  7. — In  an  official  appeal  issued  by  the 
French  Relief  Society,  the  French  cas- 
ualties are  stated  as  totaling  1,400.000 
to  .June  1.  Of  these,  400,0(K)  are  killed, 
700,000  wounded,  and  300,000  taken 
prisoner  or  missing. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN 

.July  1. — Looting  bj-  the  Zapatistas  is  re- 
ported in  progress  in  Mexico  City. 

July  2. — General  Porfirio  Diaz,  former 
President  of  Mexico,  dies  in  Paris. 

July  5. — The  advance  of  the  Carranza 
forces  on  Mexico  City  begins,  General 
Gonzales  leading  the  attack. 


DOMESTIC 

July  1. — Through  eleventh-hour  collections 
of  revenue  the  treasurj'  deficit  is  reduced 
to  §3.3,864,000. 

German  imports  to  this  country  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  total 
sl.l.")3.()00.  or  less  than  one-tenth  the 
amount  for  the  same  period  of  1914. 

Nine  navy  officers  are  appointed  to  the 
first  regular  naval  aviation  class  and 
are  ordered  to  Pensaeola for  instruction. 

.July  2. — An  ex])losion  occurs  in  the  east 
reception-room  of  the  Senate  •wing  of 
the  Capitol,  apparentlj-  the  result  of  a 
bomb.  Xo  one  is  injured  and  no  dam- 
age is  done  outside  of  the  room  itself. 

July  3. — J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  shot  by 
"Frank  Holt,"  a  former  Cornell  profes- 
sor of  German,  who  subsequtntly  con- 
fesses to  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Capitol.  He  is  suspected  of  being  the 
Harvard  professor,  Erich  ^Muenter,  who 
disappeared  in  1906  following  the  death 
of  his  wife  from  poisoning.  His  suicide 
in  prison  blocks  further  inquirj*. 

General  Orozeo,  detained  Avith  General 
Huerta.  escapes  from  El  Paso  and  is 
believed  to  have  crossed  the  border. 
Huerta  and  five  others  are  confinetl 
in  jail  on  new  charges  of  violating 
neutrality. 

Julj'  7. — A  tornado  rages  through  south- 
western Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
causing  much  loss  of  fife  and  property 
damage  in  ihe  Ohio  Vallev. 


WARNLNG! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
cotnitry  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
jieriodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
tliey  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTKRARY  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
gi\en  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  imtil  you  can 
mr.k;'  inquirj'.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  mcniV>ers  of  your  comnmnity 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
I)olice  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  anotlier  interview  witii  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointlj- 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  «S:  W.\gn-.\lls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  Citv. 
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PORCH  SHADES 


WI T  H  O  U  T .  the  world  parching  be- 
neath the  glare  of  the  midsummer 
sun;  within,  cool  shade  and  restful 
seclusion,  with  just  a  glimpse  of  brilliant 
lawnl  and  dark  green  foliage — what  a 
picture  .of  hot  weather  comfort  and 
luxury! 

\'ou  can  make  your  porch  a  delightful 
refuge  from  the  summer  sun,  a  restful, 
homelike  living  room  for  all  the  family, 
by  equipping  it  with  .\erolux  No- Wn  1 1' 
JPoRCH  Shades.  They  come  in  sizes 
to  fit  any  porch  opening,  and  in  soft. 
harmonious  colors.  Cords  are  of  the 
same  color  as  the  shades.  They  can  be 
dropped  from  the  top  or  rolled  up  from 
the  Ixjttom  just  as  you  want  them.  The 
patented  No-Whip  Attachment  prevents 
all  whipping  in  the  wind.  They  will  last 
for  years. 

Aerolux  Splint  Fabric  Awnings  make 
a  room  seven  degrees  cooler  and  do  not 
absorb  and  hold  heat  like  canvas 
awnings. 

Write  for  the  Aerolux  Book  of  Fresh 
Air  Furnishings  for  the  home. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 
465  OAKUND  AVE.  WAUKESHA.  WIS. 
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You  -u-ill  ncfer  want  any  other  make  of  . 
mounting  after  you  once  wear  the  latest 
real  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or    Spectacle. 

Shur-ons  are  guaranteed,  give  comfort, 
are  neat  in  appearance, assure  the  safety 
of  your  eyes,  and  when  properly  fitted, 

— stick  tight  comfortably 

The  mark  in  the  border  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  the  shape  of  a  Shur-on  finger  grip 
—that  and  the  name  "Shur-on"  stamped  on 
the  bridge  protect  you  against  imitation. 

The  quality  and  guarantee  make  it  worth 
while  to  say  to  your  optometrist,  optician 
or  oculist:  "Is  this  Shur-on  made  by 
Kirstein?" 

For  your  own  protection,  clip  this  advertise- 
ment and  show  it  when  you  buy. 

The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -THE  -  DAY 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR  imlt  appear  in  our  issue  for  July  31,  (wtntr acted  from  official  (U><i>(itrhes, 
■news  reporls,  and  the  accounts  of  war  correspondents,  by  the  Editor.  It  irill  }>e  a  running  narrative,  telling  the  story  of  each  campaign 
separately  and  joining  them  into  a  connected  whole.  INVALUABLE  MAPS  OF  THE  NEW  WAR-AREAS  icill  also  he  included  in 
the  same  issue.  The  maps  will  cover  the  Austro-Italian  border,  where  the  figldini/  is  going  on,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosporui^,  and  the 
entire  rc;;ion  about  Constantinople,  in  great  detail,  showing  cities,  towns,  railroads,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  A  doulde-page  map  will 
show  all  of  Italy,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Austria-Hungary. 
These  maps,  with  those  in  our  issue  of  January  9,  cover  the  entire  European  war-area.  The  foremost  firm  of  map-makers  in  the  United 
States  have  been  working  on  them  for  si.c  weeks,  and  we  have  spared  no  expense  to  make  them  complete.  The  edition  of  this  issue  will 
he  LIMITED,  and  orders  for  it  should  be  placed  now  to  avoid  disappointment.  Subscribers  who  wish  their  friends  to  have  it  should 
inform  them  early  or  send  tlieir  uames  to   us,  enclosing  ten  cents  for  each,   and   we   will  supply  them   by   mail. 


TRYING  TO  SOLVE  THE  DEADLOCK  WITH  GERMANY 


IF  GERMANY'S  NATIONAL  EXISTENCE  depends  upon 
a  submarine  policy  which  contravenes  those  neutral  rights 
which  the  United  States  Government  must  and  will  uphold, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  two  nations  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue their  friendly  and  peaceful  relations,  something  of  a  problem 
is  evident.  To  our  German-American  friends  the  solution  is  as 
clear  as  daylight.  We  should  accept  the  German  view  com- 
pletely. But  to  the  majority  of  the  native  American  press  the 
latest  German  reply  appears  to  offer  no  solution  of  this  problem 
consistent  with  our  national  self-respect.  The  friendly  tone  of 
the  note,  it  is  true,  gives  some  of  the  press  a  hope  of  future  agree- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  unacceptable  nature  of  the  matter  of  it,  and 
the  German  apology  for  torpedoing  the  Nebraskan  by  mistake  is 
thought  a  favorable  omen.  Some  editorial  advisers  would  relax 
our  demands  a  little  for  the  sake  of  practical  considerations, 
while  many  note  that  the  submarine  commanders  have  drowned 
no  more  Americans  since  the  Lusitania  went  down,  and  ask  if 
we  might  not  take  the  deed  for  the  word  and  accept  Germany's 
evident  spirit  of  reform. 

In  its  note  the  German  Government  protests  strongly  that  it 
is  guided  in  all  its  acts  by  "principles  of  humanity,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  a  long  arraignment  of  Great  Britcjn,  whose  efforts  to 
starve  Germany  compelled  the  "submarine  war  on  trade."  The 
submarine  which  sank  the  Lusitania  could  not  give  the  passengers 
time  to  take  to  the  boats  without  danger  to  itself,  we  are  told, 
and  it  was  expected,  too,  that  the  Cunarder  would  have  remained 
afloat  long  enough  for  all  those  on  board  to  escape.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  in  the  previous  note  for  "convincing  evidence" 
of  the  masked  guns  alleged  by  Germany  in  its  first  note  to  be  on 
the  Lusitania  is  not  met.  Then  Germany  proposes  a  plan  by 
which  German  submarine  commanders  would  pass  American 
passenger-steamers,  plainly  marked  and  guaranteed  by  our 
Government   to   carry   no   contraband.     A   certain   number   of 
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neutral  ships  and  ev^en  four  enemy  vessels  would  also  bo  per- 
mitted to  come  under  the  American  Hag  to  give  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  all  American  passengers.  But  the  German  Government 
declares  itself  "unable  to  admit  that  American  citizens  can  pro- 
tect an  enemy  ship  through  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence  on 
board,"  and  explains  that  accidents  to  neutrals  on  enemy  ships 
in  the  war-zone  "can  not  well  be  judged  differently  from  accidents 
to  which  neutrals  are  at  all  times  exposed  at  the  seal  of  war  on 
land."  Finally,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  thanked 
for  his  readiness  to  take  up  with  Great  Britain  proposals  for 
altering  the  conduct  of  maritime  warfare,  and  the  German 
Government  declares  its  readiness  to  make  use  of  these  good 

Noticing  first  the  newspapers  which  take  the  strongest  stand 
against  Germany,  we  find  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
declaring  that  this  communication  adds  insult  to  injury.  To 
quote  its  stinging  characterization: 

"  Instead  of  disavowal  of  the  barbarous  acts,  there  is  a  shuffling 
pretense  of  justification;  instead  of  an  offer  of  reparation,  a 
futile  and  irrelevant  dissertation  upon  the  \-irtues  of  Germany 
and  the  vices  of  her  enemies;  instead  of  adequate  pledges  for  the 
future,  a  plain  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the  established  usages  of 
warfare  and  the  requirements  of  international  law. 

"But  worse  than  all  these  things  is  the  arrogant  presentation 
of  rules  with  which  Germany  proposes  to  govern  the  movements 
of  American  commerce  and  American  citizens  upon  the  high  seas. 
She  declares,  in  effect,  that  her  own  interests  are  superior  to  those 
guaranteed  by  law  to  the  people  of  this  country;  and  then,  with 
an  air  of  making  generous  concessions  to  an  importunate  suitor, 
she  sets  forth  the  terms  which  she  is  graciously  ^\nUing  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  laws  she  presumes  to  defy 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  these  astounding  proposals 
are  made  in  reference  to  the  high  seas;  that  they  comprise  an 
open  repudiation  of  the  established  principles  of  internatioiial 
law,  with  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  ht>lligerent's  arbitrary  will, 
and  that  they  are  offered   to  a  nation  which  has  suffered  an 


they  fa'l  to  remit  before  e.\piration.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not 
assumed  that  continuous  service  is  de.sired;  still,  subscribers  are  e.xpected  to 
notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  pei-sons  subscrilje  for  friends, 
intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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Ukcle  .Sam — '!  Who's  ruiiiiiug  this  car.  anyway  ?  " 

— Enrlght  in  Harper  s  Weekly. 


THERE'S  MONEY  IN  IT  FOR  SOMEBODY! 

— Miuor  in  the  New  York  Call. 


MAKINCl    PUBLTO   OPINION. 


irroparal)lo  wrong  in  tho  slauglitor  of  its  defensele.ss  citizens,  the 
implied  alternalive,  in  case  of  their  rejection,  being  a  renewal  of 
the  niunieroiis  attacks. 

"In  plain  tt;rnis,  Germany  sweeps  aside  the  contention  that 
Americans  have  rights  at  sea;  she  seeks  to  make  the  carrying  of 
contrahaiid  a  capital  offense;  she  siihstitutes  for  the  right  of  visit 
and  search  tlu;  right  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  has  the 
Iiardihood  to  demand  that  the  United  States,  under  threat  of 
this  murderous  policy,  shall  waive  the  rights  most  vital  to  its 
integrity  and  security  and  accept  in  place _of  them  the  require- 
ments which  meet  her  mililiary  plans 

"The  reply  is  an  intolerable  evasion.  It  leaves  untouched  the 
murder  of  American  citizens;  it  insolently  sweeps  aside  the  de- 
mand for  'strict  accountability,'  and  it  flings  at  this  nation  the 
(•rowning  insult  of  offering  to  traffic  in  the  honor  of  Americans 
dead  and  the  safety  of  Americans  living." 

Hardly  less  impatient  and  despairing  of  any  satisfactory 
change  in  this  diplomatic  deadlock  are  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Inquirer,  Providence  Journal,  Boston  Transcript,  the 
New  York  Timea  and  Tribune.  Even  farther  south,  and  farther 
inland,  the  same  thoroughgoing  denuntnation  of  the  German 
note  finds  expression  in  the  columns  of  such  papers  as — to  note 
only  a  few  of  the  more  representative — the  Richmond  Times- 
DLspalch,  Atlanta  Journal,  Charleston  Post  and  New.^  and 
Courier,  Louisville  Post  and  Timeti,  Detroit  Free  Prens,  St.  Louis 
Poxl- Dispatch,  Galveston  Tribune,  Topeka  Capital,  Denver  Post, 
Boise  Slale-iman-Republican,  and  Fresno  Republican. 

In  the  minds  of  other  editors,  however,  disappointment  at 
Germany's  failure  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  accompanied  by  a  recognition  that  the  note,  in 
the  words  of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  "is  not  unfriendly,  nor 
does  it  bar  further  discussion."  In  the  East,  we  find  the  .same 
hopeful  tone  in  such  dailies  as  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  Brooklyn 
Times,  Haltinu)re  Sun,  Buffalo  Times  and  News,  Pittsburg 
Dispatch,  Providence  Tribune,  and  Philadelphia  Press.  Farther 
West  a  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution  is  more  frequently  exprest, 
being  based  on  the  friendly  tone  of  the  reply,  the  nature  of  the 
suggestions  made,  or  the  belief  that  more  acceptable  terms  maybe 
obtained.  And  editorials  voicing  this  confidence  have  appeared 
in  scores  of  jjajjers,  among  which  we  may  note  the  ("levt'laTid 
Leader  and  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  News,  Des  Moines  Capital, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Omaha  lire,  World-Herald,  and  Tribune, 
Kansas  City  Journal,  Cheyenne  Slate  Leader,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  S<^attle  Post-Intelligencer. 

In  the  West,  and  in  some  cities  with  large  German  population, 
there  is  actual  acquiescence  with  the  arguments  of  the  German 
note.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune,  "the 
note  i)roposes  a  sane  solution  of  the  entire  problem."  Our 
Government,  says  the  Renn  .S7„/,   Juuruul,  "'can  not  undertake 


to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans  who  do  not  exercise  proper 
care  in  protecting  themselves.  Americans  should  keep  off  all 
ships  loaded  with  high  explosives."  It  seems  to  the  Milwaukee 
Free  Press  that  "with  the  arming  of  British  merchantmen  so 
clearly  established,  and  (»ven  admitted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  it  was  not  at  the  time  the  American  notes  were  penned, 
the  German  note  provides  the  United  States  with  an  honorable 
loophole  for  retreat  from  its  demands  relative  to  belligerent 
carriers,  as  well  as  a  basis  for  insuring  the  safety  of  American 
lives  and  American  boats  in  the  German  war-zone."  And  the 
Milwaukee  'Sentinel  finds  it  difficult  to  see  how  Germany  can 
be  reasonably  required  to  do  more  than  she  has  agreed  to  do, 
"this  unprecedented  war  being  what  it  is  on  both  sides." 

When  we  pass  to  the  German-American  press  we  find  universal 
tribute  to  the  friendliness  and  conciliatory  tone  of  the  note,  and 
a  perfect  willingness  to  accept  its  proposals.  Mr.  Viereck,  of 
The  Fatherland,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  "a  noble  and  inspiring 
document.  It  is  absolutely  satisfactory."  In  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  Deutsche  Zeitung  is  actually  disappointed  because  the  reply 
is  "a  bit  too  conciliatory" — 

"How  dare  we  assume  that  Germany  should  respect  enemy 
ships  because  a  few  foolhardy  Americans  are  on  board  when 
the  United  States  can  not  even  protect  our  own  merchantmen 
with  cargoes  for  neutral  countries?  Of  course  our  Anglophile 
press  will  set  up  another  howl  and  speak  of  the  divine  rights 
of  Americans  to  tra\'el  anywhere  and  on  anything.  Germany's 
proposals  regarding  the  travel  of  Americans  are  acceptable  with- 
out in  any  way  injuring  our  honor." 

The  American  Government's  position  on  the  submarine  ques- 
tion, says  the  Los  Angeles  (fermatiia,  "is  untenable  and,  imder 
l)resent  circumstances,  impossible."  No  well-informed  person, 
ob.serves  the  Denver  Herald,  "could  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
Germany  would  give  up  her  submarine  warfare  as  long  as 
England's  tactics  are  contrary  to  all  international  law  and 
usages."  Declaring  that  "Germany  meets  us  more  than  half- 
way," the  St.  Paid  Volks-zeitung  adds: 

"The  new  German  note  is  a  governmental  guaranty  of  safety 
to  all  Americans  who  cross  the  Atlantic  in  vessels  properly  flying 
the  American  flag.  However,  if  American  citizens  prefer  to 
enter  th(>  dangerous  war-zone  in  a  belligerent  vessel  carrying  a 
cargo  of  arms  and  anjnmnition  to  the  Allies,  the  German  Govern- 
ment declines  to  protect  such  foolhardiness. 

"The  German  Government  refuses  to  grant  such  reckless 
.\merican  citizens  the  right  to  insure  the  safe  delivery  to  its 
enemies  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  would  kill  many  thou- 
sand of  its  sons  and  imperil  its  very  existence." 

While  Washington  correspondents  believe  that  the  German 
note  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  President,  they  have,  as  yet. 
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no  statement  from  him  to  that  offcot,  and  while  there  are  ^'uesses, 
no  one  professes  to  know  what  his  pohcy  will  he.  The  one 
thing  certain,  says  the  Pittsburg  Press  editorially,  "is  that 
there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  public  opinion  to  force  his 
hand"— a  state  of  affairs,  as  the  New  York  Globe  remarks, 
which  testifies  to  the  country's  confidence  in  the  statesmanship 
of  its  Pi'esident. 

With  all  this  willingness  to  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  public  opinion,  as  exprest  in  the  newspapers,  is  not 
altogether  silent.  Nor,  we  hear  from  Washington,  is  it  altogether 
disregarded  at  the  White  House.  A  few  editors  find  the  German 
note  so  deliberately  insulting  that  they  call  for  action  of  some 
sort.  "The  word  has  been  spoken  and  rejected,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  "it  is  now  time  for  the  act."  And 
almost  the  same  Avords  are  used  by  the  New  York  Herald  and 
the  Louisville  Times.  German-Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
openly  support  Germany's  position  as  right  and  justifiable,  and 
counsel  a  complete  acquiescence  with  her  proposals,  and  with 
the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported.  But  between  these 
two  positions  there  is  a  middle  way,  suggested  by  several  editors. 
There  is  a  way  out,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune;  "the  gate  is  open, 
but  it  is  the  gate  of  compromise."     And  it  continues: 

"The  question  is  whether  the  United  States  stands  ready  to 
insist  upon  the  full  measure  of  its  rights  as  a  neutral  and  to  en- 
force such  rights  to  the  uttermost,  or  finds  it  consistent  with  ils 
honor,  its  duty,  and  its  interests  to  forego  a  full  enjoyment  of  its 
legal  rights  in  favor  of  an  agreement  which  in  fact  will  protect 
its  citizens  and  avoid  the  danger  or  certainty  of  a  resort  to 
extreme  measures. 

"The  question  is  one  which  challenges  both  the  pride  and 
pacific  intent  of  the  American  people.  There  is  a  profound  re- 
luctance in  the  nation  to  being  drawn  into  the  European, vortex 
on  any  pretext.  There  is,  except  among  minorities  of  ardent 
partizans,  a  disposition  to  see  rights  and  wrongs  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  realization  that  the  rigors  of  a  desperate  conflict  have 
tempted  or  forced  all  the  belligerents  into  breaches  of  technical 
law  and  even  into  infringement  of  right.  There  is  a  profound 
i-evulsion  against  German  submarine  tactics  on  grounds  of 
humanity.     There  is  also  resentment  against  England  for  its 
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HYPHENATUKED ! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Kagle. 

illegal  interference  with  our  commerce.  There  is,  however,  a 
sane  recognition  of  the  pressure  upon  both  combatants,  and,  we 
beUeve.  an  equally  sane  sense  of  proportion  concerning  our  own 
interests  and  necessities  as  involved  in  the  conflict. 

"There  is,  in  short,  we  are  confident,  no  disposition  to  under- 
take a  war  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  a  right  whose  exercise  we  can 
substantially  enjoy  by  any  reasonable  concession.     There  is  no 


disposition  among  the  jjcople  generally  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
right  of  Ameri(!ans  to  travel  on  ships  convcving  ammunition  to 
belligerents  if  a  fair  alternative  in  fact  exists." 

Such  is  the  position  of  ex-Secretary  Bryan,  who  said  in  a  stato 
ment  which  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  calls  "the  sanest,  soundest, 
fairest,  and  most  sensible  utterance  as  yet  from  any  public  man": 

"1  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  peojjle  will  licartily 
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HOW  EXCEEDINGLY  CLEVEn! 

— Rogers  in  tlio  New  York  Herald. 

approve  any  steps  that  the  President  may  see  fit  to  take  to 
keep  Americans  out  of  the  danger-zone  or  separate  passengers 
from  contraband,  especially  from  ammunition.  It  is  not  a 
sacrifice  of  rights  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks." 

And  editors  desiring  and  hoping  for  an  agreement  bid  us  turn 
from  Germany's  words  to  her  deeds.  "We  may  read  and  protest 
the  attitude  of  the  German  replies,  but  the  all-important  fact 
remains,"  says  the  Atlanta  Couslilution,  "that  since  President 
Wilson's  first  note  was  transmitted  to  that  country  Germany 
has  given  us  no  single  reasonable  cause  of  coinplainl."  That 
fact,  declares  the  Washington  Post,  "weighs  more  with  practical 
Americans  than  any  admissions  of  wrong-doing  or  any  promises 
as  to  future  action."  Some  observers  in  Washington,  notes  the 
New  York  Sun's  correspondent,  "even  profess  to  believe  that 
Germany's  firm  stand  in  her  latest  note  to  the  United  States 
was  intended  largely  for  home  consumption,  and  that,  having 
satisfied  German  pride  on  paper,  she  will  see  to  it  that  there  are 
no  more  attacks  upon  American  life  on  the  high  seas."  And  this 
willingness  to  judge  Germany  by  her  deeds  rather  than  by  her 
diplomacy  finds  editorial  expression  in  such  papers  as  the  Spring- 
field Repiiblican,  New  York  World  and  Press,  Syracuse  Post- 
Slandard,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Detroit  Journal,  and  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  declare  with  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  the  difiference  with  Germany  is  not  merely 
a  practical  question.  As  The  Tribune  quotes  an  unnamed 
Washington  official's  expression  of  this  view-point: 

"We  are  not  concerned  merely  with  .securing  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  for  American  passengers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
principle  and  international  law.  If  there  were  fifty  American 
ships  sailing  every  month  and  only  one  British  ship,  we  should 
still  maintain  the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  on  that  one. 

"The  whole  structure  of  international  law  is  a  house  of  cards. 
Only  touch  one  corner  of  it,  and  the  whole  comes  tumbling  down. 
If  we  concede  the  smallest  of  our  rights  to  Germany,  we  shall 
be  led  into  concessions  without  end.  The  vital  principle  will  not 
be  sacrificed." 
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MOBILIZING  BRAINS  TO  AID  THE  NAA^ 

WHILE  DERISIOX  was  being  freely  poiu-ed  upon  the 
head  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Xavy  bj'  hostile  brother- 
editors  who  contrasted  him  sadly  with  former  Secre- 
taries, it  now  appears  that  he  was  evolving  a  plan  that  the 
former  Secretaries  had  missed,  and  v.hich  turns  the  derision  into 
handsome  editorial  bouquets.  "I  have  been  called  a  faddist," 
says  Secretary  Daniels  feelingly,  but  "if  we'd  had  such  a  board 


Coryrightt'l  l>J-  Lu'lerw.i.xl  *  Unilirwi><l. 

TOGETHER   FOR   NAVAL  EFFICIENCY. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  is  to  head  the  new  Naval  Board  of  Invention,  conferring 

with  Secretary  Daniels. 


twenty-five  years  ago  .  .  .  we  would  have  been  a  full  generation 
ahead  of  any  other  country."  The  lioard  he  mentions  is  to  l>o  a 
special  body  of  scientists  and  inventors  "to  studj'  the  problems 
of  modern  warfare  in  conjunction  with  army  and  navy  experts," 
with  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  the  head  of  it.  According  to  Wash- 
ington dispatches.  Secretary  Daniels  believes  that  from  the 
lessons  of  the  Europ«'an  War  "we  may  have  as  much  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  naval  methods  as  we  had  when  we  built  the  Monitor," 
and  he  expects  the  new  board  to  see  to  it  "that  what  is  possible 
for  the  human  mind  to  devise  will  be  devised  for  our  Xa\y." 
Ideas  imi)ractical)lc  in  their  details,  he  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the 
New  York  Journal  nf  Commerce,  but  which  have  "the  germ  of 
possible  revolutionarj-  improvement,  will  be  senatinized  both  by 
our  own  naval  experts  and  by  men  whose  brains  are  peculiarly 
tit  ted  for  detecting  possibilities  in  suggestions  of  this  kind." 
Naval  officials,  we  read  in  the  press,  are  pleased  with  the  plan  of 
the  new  board  and  especially  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edison  is 
to  preside  over  it.     Nor  does  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  neglect 


to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  achievements  of  officers  who  have 
been  making  a  particular  studj-  of  the  war's  scientific  develop- 
ments. Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  what  they  can  accomplish.  So 
he  sets  about  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Invention  and 
Development,  about  which  he  makes  the  following  statements, 
as  reported  by  the  Nevv  York  World: 

"Our  next  war  will  be  fought  bj-  machinery  and  by  men  of 
brains. 

"They  say  we  have  millions  of  men  and  mints  of  money.  But 
we  need  more  than  that.  We  need  machinery  and 
skiU.  What  we  want  on  this  AdA-isory  Board  is  to 
bring  about  a  mobilization  of  brains,  a  mobilization 
of  genius. 

"I  believe  in  preparedness  for  war,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve in  scientific  preparedness;  so  my  idea  in  organiz- 
ing this  board  is,  as  I  say,  to  bring  about  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  brains  and  inventive  genius  of  the 
country. 

"I  want  to  get  together  the  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  science,  and  to  use  their  genius  and  skill 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  I  want  to  help  these 
men  to  develop  their  ideas  for  inventions  that  will 
be  of  ser\'ice  to  the  country  in  time  of  war.  ...  I 
believe  that  when  this  board  has  been  selected  and 
has  got  down  to  work  we  will  presently  be  in  a  state 
of  defense  such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  seen. 

"Because  I  have  insisted  that  the  men  in  our  Na\y 
should  be  intelligent  and  should  have  the  opportunity 
for  education,  I  have  been  called  a  faddist.  But  the 
time  is  coming  when  onlj-  experienced,  skilled  me- 
chanics will  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  Navy. 
Instead  of  a  few  hundred  laundrymen,  we  shall  have 
a  few  hundred  specialists  in  mechanics. 

"If  we'd  had  such  a  board  twenty-five  years  ago, 
to  offer  encouragement  to  inventors,  we  would  to- 
day be  in  absolute  control  of  the  submarine  and  the 
aeroplane.  W^e  w^ould  have  developed  these  things 
for  the  Government  alone,  and  so  we  would  have 
been  a  full  generation  ahead  of  any  ether  country." 

^.Ir.  Edison's  opinion  of  the  need  of  the  board  is 
stated  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  United  States  is  far  behind  in  these  matters- 
1  believe  it  is  highly  important  for  a  board  of  rWW- 
ians,  made  up  of  engineers  from  leading  industries, 
to  be  formed  to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  ideas 
(l('\'eIoped  by  young  men.  While  all  ideas  that 
will  be  submitted  may  not  be  feasible,  at  least  they  will 
have  the  benefit  of  expert  judgment  and  ad'.ice. 

"In  addition  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers  I 
would  also  suggest  a  department  of  experimentation, 
wliere  ideas  might  be  tried  out.  The  cost  would  be 
nominal.  Only  a  few  acres  of  land  would  be  re- 
quired witli  proper  buildings  and  a  corps  of  effi- 
cient men  calculated  to  carry  out  experiments  under 
the  direction  of  tho.se  suggesting  them  after  they  have 
been  appro\ed. 

"The  European  War  has  served  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  American  ideas  and  inven- 
tions have  been  allowed  to  slip  by,  and  if  this  matter  is 
put  off  imtil  the  war  is  over  there  is  danger  of  its  being  forgotten." 

This  journal  also  prints  statements  from  other  distinguished 
scientists  and  in\;)?ntors  that  show  a  similar  frame  of  mind. 
Thus  Alexander  Graham  Bell  says  that — 

"One  great  lesson  to  be  learned  by  America  is  the  important 
part  that  will  be  played  in  futiu'e  warfare  by  the  heavier-than- 
air  flying-machine,  which  has  already  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  cop(>  with  the  Zeppelin.  America  was  the  jiioneer  country 
in  aviation,  but  it  has  fallen  far  behind  the  others  and  should 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  further  development  of  that  art. 

"  I  regard  the  progress  of  aviation  as  the  most  significant  feature 
that  has  yet  api)eared.  The  Power  that  secures  sujjremacy  in 
the  air  will  ultimately  have  all  other  methods  of  warfare  at  its 
mercy.  Altho  sea-power  will  become  secondary  to  air-power,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  modern  navies  have  by  any  means 
become  obsolete,  yet  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
Germany's  great  power  and  ingenuity  her  commerce  upon  the 
high  seas  has  been  completely  swept  away  by  modern  navies, 
and  all  her  commerce-destroyers  have  disappeared.     Her   sub- 
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THE  P^IRST  ADVISORY  INNOVATION  OF  SECRETARY  DANIELS. 

Antedating  the  announcement  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Invention  and  Developtncnt  l).v  a  few  w(-ek.s  was  the  creation  of  Secretary  Daniels's 
Advisory  Council,  which,  he  said,  "  gives  more  universal  recognition  to  the  Navy's  bureau  vhic.U  as  misters  of  the  professional  work  under  their  direc- 
tion." The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  here  shown  seated,  and  the  others  in  the  picture,  from  tiio  reader's  loft  to  right,  are:  Surgeon  Richard  C.  Holcomb, 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Strauss,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Rear-Admiral  \V.  S.  Ben.son, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Civil  Engineer  H.  R.  Stanford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  Chief  Constructor  David  W.  Taylor,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair;  Commander  D.  W.  Wurtsbaugh,  Aid  to  (he  Secretary ;  Paymaster-Cieneral  Samuel  McCiowan,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoimts;  Rear-Admiral  Victor  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Biuvau  of  Navigation;  Major-Ceneral  tieorge  Barnctt,  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps;  Engineer-in-Chief  R.  S.  Griffin,  Chief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Steam-Engineering,  and  Captain  Ridley  McLean,  Judge  Advocate  General. 


marine  warfare  has  only  been  siKicessful  in  destroying  a  very  small 
percentage  of  her  enemies'  commerce,  and  the  damage  to  naval 
vessels  by  Zeppelins  and  flying-machines  is  so  far  inappreciable." 

A  much  higher  rating  than  tliis  is  given  to  the  submarine  by 
Simon  Lake,  who  expects  to  see  a  further  development  of  it,  and, 
while  admitting  that  "aerial  craft  are  needed  as  scouts,"  he  does 
not  consider  that  "in  their  present  form  they  will  ever  become 
dangerous  to  the  submarine."  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  "aviation  offers  greater  possibilities  for 
defense  than  any  other  arm  of  the  service,"  and  that  its  dov(>lop- 
ment  "should  be  the  work  of  army  and  navy  officers  assisted  by 
practical  civilians.  Scientists  can  help  in  an  advisory  capacity." 
Approval  of  the  new  board  for  the  Navy  is  exprest  by  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  but  he  adds: 

"This  board  should  not  be  limited  to  the  Navy,  however,  as 
some  of  the  greatest  inventors,  Bushnell,  P^ilton,  Cob,  Maxim, 
and  the  Wrights,  have  contributed  their  brains  in  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  now  under  the  control  of  our  Army. 

"It  is  obviously  impossible  for  th(>  men  in  the 'service  to  be 
informed  of  all  the  developments  taking  place  in  industrial  lines, 
and  many  of  these  developments  when  applied  to  war  prove 
invaluable." 

Orville  Wright  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald  as  saving: 

"The  board  will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  thing,  if  the  members 
will  stick  to  its  advisory  function  and  not  try  to  overstep  it.  The 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  very  efficient,  and  sonu^  of 
them  are  wonderful  engineers.  They  may  not  have  the  oj)por- 
t  unity  to  do  inventive  work,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
know  what  they  are  doing— that  they  know  their  business. 

"To  men  engaged  in  work  that  is  in  part  routine,  a  hmt  from 
the  outside  might  be  useful.  I  do  not  think  an  outsider  should 
tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

Contrasting  this  plan  with  the  many  schemes  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Army,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  enthusias- 
tically that  "the  Bureau  of  Invention  and  Development  will 
avail  more  to  defend  the  United  States  than  many  hundred 
thousand  militiamen";  while  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  exclaims  that 
tho  our  Army  may  be  "a  joke"  for  Europe  and  our  Navy 
"concededly  inadequate  for  a  real  war,"  still  "in  the  vast  number 


of  inventive  minds  in  America  we  have  a  national  asset  for 
defense  that  Europe  may  well  fear,  and  England  knows  that  as 
well  as  Germany.  One  Edison  .may  be  worth  a  million  soldiers 
or  a  score  of  battle-ships." 

The  Buffalo  Express  heartily  congratulates  the  Navy  on  se- 
curing the  aid  of  Edison,  who  indirectly  suggested  the  plan  for 
the  board,  as  Secretary-  Dani(^ls  himself  has  made  known.  The 
germ  of  the  idea  was  contained  in  an  inter\ie\v  Edison  gave 
to  the  New  ^York  Times  for  May  30,  in  which  appears  this 
statement: 

"I  believe  that  tho  Government  should  maintain  a  great  re- 
search laboratory,  jointly  under  military  and  na\  al  and  ciA'iiian 
control.  In  this  could  be  developed  the  continually  increasing 
possibilities  of  great  guns,  the  mimiti-.r  of  new  explosives,  all 
the  te(!hnique  of  military  and  na\al  progression,  without  any 
vast  expense." 

The  research  laboratory  plan,  says  The  Express,  is  apparently 
"about  all  that  Secretary  Daniels  has  in  mind,"  hut  Mr.  Edison's 
ideas  "ran  far  beyond  the  laboratory  and  comprehended  a  general 
system  of  preparation  and  defense."  In  fad,  this  journal  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Mr.  Edison  would  have,  instead  of  a  great  standing  army  and 
a  gi-eat  ac^tive  navy,  an  ample  equipment  of  the  most  modern  and 
perfect  kind  of  defense  on  land  and  sea,  and  skeh^toit  organiza- 
tions of  highly  trained  military  and  naval  officers,  to  be  filled  in 
with  men  in  peaceful  walks  of  life  who  have  special  training 
necessary  to  do  their  part  in  the  country's  figlitiiig  nuichincs. 

"The  most  striking  of  the  .suggestions  of  Mr.  Edison  which 
caught  the  attention  of  Secretary  Daniels  are  thus  described 
in  the  introduction  to  the  interview:  'Mr.  Edison's  plan  of 
rendering  us  invulnerable  to  attack,  while  at  the  .same  time 
preserving  us  from  high  taxation,  includes  the  establishment  of 
new  West  Points  and  new  naval  academies  for-  the  training  of 
officers  and  a  vast  system  of  military  and  naval  education  for 
the  rank  and  file.  He  would  establish  vast  reserve  stores  of 
arms  and  ammunition  and  he  would  count  rather  upon  auto- 
mobiles than  upon  the  railroads  for  quick  transportation.  He 
would  build  many  aeroplanes  and  submarines  and  he  would 
construct  a  fleet  of  cruisers,  battle-ships,  and  other  naval  vessels 

this  is  his  most  extraordinary  proposal — to  be  kept  in  dry 

dock,  practically  in  storage,  and  fully  up  to  date  until  needed.'  " 
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"BOMB  MYSTERIES"  ON  MUNITION-SHIPS 

THE  RANKLING  RESENTMENT  of  German  sym- 
pathizers against  the  export  of  war-munitions,  and  the 
news  of  bombs  planted  on  various  ships  bound  for  ports 
of  the  Allies,  are  connected  by  some  editors  who  scent  a  "German 
bomb  conspiracy."      Others  rather  scoff  at   any  such  notion, 
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FATHER  AND  SON. 

— McCutchcon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

altho  they  do  admit  that  Uiis  is  the  open  sea.soii  lor  cranks. 
The  publicity  given  to  Holt,  alias  Muenter,  the  assailant  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  later  a  suicide,  has  influenced  a  host  of  cranks, 
remarks  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat;  and  it  adds  that  hence- 
forth the  country  at  large  will  be  more  on  its  guard  against 
them.  Holt,  it  will  be  recalled,  predicted  the  blowing-up  of  a 
munition-ship  in  a  letter  made  public  after  his  death.  No  harm 
came  to  cither  of  the  steamers  he  named;  but  on  or  about  the 
date  he  foretold,  the  Miitmlialtd,  bound  for  London,  was  forced 
to  turn  back  and  put  in  at  Halifa.x  because  of  a  fire  resulting 
from  an  explosion.  Holt's  hand  was  seen  by  many  in  (liis 
incident.  In  prompt  succession  followed  the  report  of  nine 
bombs  t'ound  in  the  hold  of  the  sugar-laden  British  tramp- 
steamer  Kirlcoswald,  whi<'h  left  New  York,  May  2,  for  Marseilles. 
And  then  (!ame  the  disclosure  of  infernal  machines  secreted  on 
three  other  vessels  bound  for  ports  of  the  Allies.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  these  discoveries,  we  read,  is  extraordinary  police 
precautions  along  the  water-front  of  our  large  ports.  Speaking  of 
New  York,  for  instance,  The  World  says  that  "several  lines  of 
guards  must  now  hv  penetrated  before  a  stranger  can  approach 
a  ship,"  and  that  an  equally  close  watch  is  kept  on  the  offshore 
side.  For  all  that,  this  journal  quotes  officials  of  the  steamship 
(•omi)anies  as  revealing  no  great  credulitj'  about  the  rumored 
general  plot  for  blowing  up  munition-carriers.      Thus  we  read: 

"  'With  the  exception  of  the  Kirkoswald,'  said  Howard  E. 
.Iducs,  of  tlie  Fabre  Line,  'nothing  resembling  a  bomb  lias  lieen 
found  on  any  of  our  shij)s.  The  story  of  the  nine  bombs  found 
on  the  Kirkosirald  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  An  odd- 
shaped  thing  without  anything  of  an  incriminating  nature  about 
it  was  found  on  her.' 

"Tills  statement  differs  materially  from  the  one  made  by 
W.  H.  K.  Jones,  agent  for  the  same  line,  to  a  Worhl  reporter 
several  days  ago.  He  said  four  bombs  had  been  found  on  the 
Kirkosirald. 

"Paul  Faguet.  agent  in  America  for  the  French  Line,  said: 
'1  do  not  know  if  it  was  a  bomli  which  started  the  fire  on  the 
Touraim-  or  if  one  was  found  on  tlic  Strathtaij. 

"Frederick  Topping,  of  the  International  Mercantile  JSlariue 


Company,  said:     'We  do  not  know  what  caused  the  explosion 
on  the  Minnehaha.'  " 

In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  "an  epidemic  of 
wild  stories  of  bombs"  may  be  expected  about  this  time;  and 
"every  chunk  of  old  metal  found  on  a  transatlantic  ship  or  in  a 
navy  dry  dock  naturally  becomes  an  infernal  machine  in  some 
one's  heated  imagination."  Then  this  journal  admonishes  us 
that  "it  will  be  wise  not  to  attach  too  much  attention  to  such 
sensations."  But  the  matter  is  not  at  all  one  to  be  so  lightly 
treated,  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  wonders  whether  Holt, 
the  men  who  "fixt  '  the  Minnehaha,  and  "the  sweeteners  of  the 
Kirkoswald"  are  all  "parts  of  one  conspiracy"?  Says  The 
Eagle  then: 

"Were  these  men  agents  of  the  same  organization  which  pro- 
duced the  perjured  affidavits  that  the  Litailania  was  'armed,' 
and  then  left  their  tools  to  flee  the  proper  punishment  for  their 
perjury,  a  punishment  the  prospect  of  which  was  noisilj'  resented 
in  Germany?  How  long  are  Germans  to  be  allowed  to  use  a 
neutral  port  to  make  war  on  the  ships  of  their  enemy?  In  the 
immunity  of  the  men  who  have  been  doing  these  things  here  may 
be  found  tlie  reason  for  the  German  contempt  for  us,  which  is 
the  underlying  tone  of  their  latest  note. 

"  If  they  despise  us  we  have  brought  it  upon  ourselves  by  the 
indifference  with  which  we  have  allowed  their  agents  to  work  in 
this  country.  It  is  high  time  that  attitude  was  changed.  Let 
us  find  out  who  put  these  bombs  on  the  Kirkoswald.  Perhaps 
the  easiest  channel  into  the  heart  of  this  conspiracy  j:.-.s  been 
closed  with  the  closing  of  Muenter's  mouth,  but  there  must  be 
others  which  can  be  followed,  if  once  our  officials  awake  to  the 
gross  violation  of  neutrality  involved  in  permitting  Germans 
to  use  New  York  Harbor  as  a  base  of  operations  against  their 
enemies." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Record  we  hear  that  "recent  dis- 
closures in  New  York  indicate  that  there  is  a  conspiracy,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  participants,  to  get  fire-bombs  into 
steamers  carrying  supplies  to  the  Allies."  This  is  a  "diabolical 
practise"  and  can  not  be  defended  on  any  grounds,  The  Record 
adds,  while  The  Press  of  the  same  city  says: 

"The  placing  of  bombs  and  infernal  machines  in  ships  to  set 
them  on  fire  at  sea  is  not  magnificent  and  it  is  not  war.  It  is 
mere  scoimdrelism  of  tlie  same  slimy  type  as  poisoning  a  well. 
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SOMEWHERE  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  7 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Patriotism  of  that  character  is  abhorred  as  unspeakably  loath- 
some by  all  right-thinking  men. 

"If  any  criminal  capable  of  such  wickedness  should  be  ap- 
l)rehended  and  his  complicity  proved,  the  severest  punishment 
that  the  law  can  inflict  will  be  regarded  as  too  mild  a  penalty 
for  his  villainy." 
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CROP  OUTLOOK  OUR  BEST  WAR-ORDER 

AMAFtKKD  TONH  OF  SATISFACTION  is  to  U^  noted 
in  editorial  (iomment  on  the  Government's  crop  report 
^  of  July  1.  We  are  to  have  the  largest  wheat  erop  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  surpassing  even  the  phenomenal  yield  of 
last  year,  a'corn  crop  thai  should  ])v  the  largest   since  i<)l2.  and 
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THEIR  SONS. 

— De  Ball  in  the  Chicago  Post. 

an  oats  crop  that  outmeasures  any  in  recent  years.  In  the 
main,  however,  observers  are  more  occupied  in  discussing  the 
market  provided  by  the  European  War  for  this  exceptional 
production.  As  the  New  York  World  says,  "with  the  prospect 
of  the  world's  supply  depleted  by  war,  and  harvests  in  Europe 
everywhere  short,  this  country  has  reason  to  look  forward  again 
to  a  season  of  prosperity."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  press  in- 
forms us,  this  market  was  anticipated  by  American  farmers, 
who  planted  record  acreages  of  all  the  principal  crops.  And  this 
expansion  of  crop  area  is  described  by  the  Boston  News  Bureau  a"> 
"the  feature  of  this  year's  farming— a  natural  response  to  the 
history  of  farm  products  and  prices  since  the  war  broke  out." 
Last  year,  for  instance,  "there  were  reaped  in  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats  190,000,000  acres;  this  year  there  are  now  209,000,000  acres 
under  the  same  crops."     This  journal  adds: 

"How  generous  in  volume  are  the  indicated  yields  of  the  major 
grains  this  season  may  be  briefly  shown  in  the  following  (in 
millions  of  bushels).  Only  the  phenomenal  corn  crop  of  1912 
prevented  a  new  record  in  this  respect: 

1915  1914  1913  1912  1911 

Corn                                                                    2,814  2,672  2,447  3,125  2,531 

Wheat : 963  891  763  7:J0  621 

OaK     1.399  1,141  1,121  1.418  922 

Barley. v.. ■..■.■.•.■.".■.'.■.■.;■.■.:::::;::::; 208     195   ^  j23     160 

Total 5,384     4,899     4,509    5,496     4,231 

"Even  with  the  recent  recession  in  cereal  prices,  the  four 
crops  here  cited  are  selling  at  a  market  valuation  of  $3,800,- 
000,000.  Their  market  future  is  wrapt  in  many  contingencies, 
in  other  countries;  in  any  event,  there  is  apt  to  be  little  deprecia- 
tion from  this  handsome  appraisal." 

As  to  the  war-time  consumption  of  our  foodstuffs,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  an  increase  of 
$300,000,000  in  the  past  year,  we  learn  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  which  adds: 

"  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  feeding  the  world  .  .  .  was 
disclosed  by  the  statement  of  the  Department  that  foodstuft.s 
exported  during  the  eleven  months  ending  June  1  were  valued 
at  $724,000,000.  This  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  nation  s 
billion-dollar  foreign-trade  balance. 


"The  effect  of  the  war  is  seen  in  the  enormous  increase  in  Ihc 
value  of  foodstuffs,  compared  with  lh<-  export  (igurcs  r.,r  \\„- 
same  eleven  Miontlis  a  year  ago,  when  tli.-  tolal  was  .•S44:{.()()0,(X)(). 
"Wheat  formed  the  biggest  item  in  foodstuffs  sent  abroad. 
In  all,  249,r>7f).0(M)  bushels  were  exported,  an  iiicrea.se  of  |(1-J,- 
00(),()(K)  hu.shels.  It  was  valued  at  -S:'.  19,9(11  ,(HK).  showing  an 
increase  over  the  i)revious  year  of  $239,13H,(KX). 

Oats  valued  at  $.")!, ()09,(KK)  were  shii)pe(l,  an  increase  of  sr,[  - 
()28,(KX).  There  were  80.428.000  bushels  an  increase  (,f  almost 
8r,,()()(),()00  bush.'Is. 

"Flour  showed  the  next  largest  increa.se,  with  a  value  of 
$87,()r)(),()()()  or  $;i7,()38,(KM)  more  than  the  previous  period.  Al- 
most ."i.OOO.OOO  more  barrels  were  sent  this  vear,  the  tolal  being 
ir).()77.000  harrcN. 

"(\)rn  exports  were  valued  at  $34,r)42,(KM),  an  increase  of 
$28, .■).-)  1,(X)0.  There  wen-  43,718,0(M)  bushels  exported,  an  iii- 
crea.se of  more  than  3."),()()(),00()  bushels." 

"America's  best  a.s.set"  the  Springfield  Repuhiiraii  calls  the 
good  crop  outlook,  which  can  not  be  affected  by  "diplomatic 
notes  and  European  war-loans."  And  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say: 

"It  is  the  best  of  war-orders,  because  it  comes  from  the  Al- 
mighty. On  July  1.  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  compo.site  condition  of  all  the  crojjs  of  the  United  States 
was  2,'„  ])er  cent,  above  the  ten-year  average.  Corn,  our  mosl 
valuable  crop,  has  suffered  from  unseascjnable  weather,  but  tlm 
increased  acreage,  especially  in  the  South,  at  present  forecasts 
a  crop  of  2.814. OOO.OOO  bushels,  which  is  above  the  ten-year 
average  by  a  hundred  million.  The  forecast  of  a  bumper  wheat 
crop  of  9()3,()()(),()()()  bushels  is  dependent  somewhat  on  a  (juick 
change  in  the  weather  in  the  West,  for  harvesting  to  the  best 
advantage  requires  warm,  dry  days.  Oats  pnjini.se  a  record 
crop,  but  they  too  now  need  drier  weather.  The  forage  crops 
as  a  whole  are  in  excellent  condition  and  heavy  yields  are  intli- 
cated,  and  the  forage  crops  are  of  supreme  importance  t<;  li\i'- 
stock  interests.  Even  if  less  wheat  the  coming  year  should  be 
exported  from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  increased 
production  of  Canada,  India,  and  South  America,  the  prices 
paid  for  our  surplus  abroad  would  still  yield  large  profits  to 
American  producers." 

In  marked  contrast  to  tliis  is  the  remark  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  war-profits  are  "illusory";  and  it  points  out    that 
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— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  I'lnin  Dnihr. 

"in  spite  of  the  high  excess  of  exports,  the  total  of  our  foreign 
trade  on  account  of  the  war  actually  has  been  reduced."  Our 
import  trade  has  been  "disastrously  interfered  with."  and  when 
imj)orts  fall  "there  must  be  a  corresponding  unemployment  of 
labor." 
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BOTHA'S  AFRICAN  VICTORY 

A  SMALL  CAMPAIGN  with  l)i2  results  is  the  deseription 
given  by  the  Cliicago  Ilerahl  to  General  Botha's  coii- 
^  quest  of  German  Southwest  Afrifa.  The  reports  numl)er 
his  killed  and  mortally  wounded  at  122  and  his  other  wounded 
at  20.i.  The  German  resistance,  it  is  generally  admitted,  was 
"as  s|)irited  as  could  he  expected  from  a  numerically  inferior 
force."  The  territory  they  have  lost  consists  of  ;i22,4")()  miles, 
which  makes  it  larger,  says  one  calculator,  than  the  combined 
area  of  "the  New  Kngland  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois." 

Com |)arison  ends  here,  for,  as  the 

New  \ Ork  Jminidl  of  Coitimrrrc 
observes,  the  j)oorness  of  the 
sandy  country  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  "farms  even  of 
1  (),()() J  or  12,(X)0  acres  hardly 
.serve  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
family  apiece."  Paradoxical  tho 
it  f:Pom,  this  journal  adds,  "in  this 
dor.olate  region,  by  the  side  of 
nazes  of  rock  and  sand,  are  to 
be  found  two  \aluable  gifts  of 
nature — one,  the  ana  tree,  which 
is  said  to  give  the  best  stock  feed 
in  the  world;  and  the  other,  a 
diamond  Held  whose  yield  of 
small  loose  diamonds  is  so  vast 
that  it  came  near  demoralizing 
the  diamond  trade  of  the  world." 
In  recognition  of  Botha's  .ser- 
vices to  the  Briti.sh  Emi)iro.  <-able  dispatches  bring  the  rumor 
that  the  newly  acquired  region  is  to  be  called  Bothaland  and 
that  the  General  is  to  receive  a  peerage  and  a  gift  of  Sr)()(),(X)(). 

Among  American  appraisers  there  are  those  who  incline  to 
no  exaggerated  estimate  of  General  Botha's  work.  For  instance, 
the  Detroit  Free  frc.s.s-  thinks  his  success  "has  less  significanc(>  as 
a  military  achievement  than  as  a  demonstration  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Boers  to  the  British  Government."  But  the  Chicago 
Hirald  believes.that  General  Botha  conducted  "a  masterly  cam- 
paign" in  the  face  of  great' obstacles.  The  contending  forces,  to 
be  sure,  were  insignificant  comi)ared  with  tho.se  engaged  in 
Kurope.  Yet  nowhere.  The  Uemld  insists,  can  tangible  results 
for  I  lie  .\llies  be  shown  "even  approaching  those  a^'hieved  by 
General  Botha,"  who  has  .secured  "undisputed  posse.ssion  of  a 
l)ig  area"  and  piil  "a  quietus  on  a  neighltor  whose  capa<'ily  fpr 
Miaking  trouble  has  been  too  dearly  shown."  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  recalled  that  before  General  Botha  was  able    to  ad- 
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CEK.MA.NV  s   FIR-<T  AND  (iKEATEST  COLONY. 

Now  fallen  into  tlic  liuiuls  of  Great  Britain,  which  owes  the 
successful  issue  (,!'  the  .South-.\fric;ui  campaigns  to  the  generalship  of 
the  same  (ieneral  Botha  who  foui^ht  against  her  in  the  Boer  War. 


\ance  against  German  Southwest  Africa  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  suppress  a  rebellion  against  British  authority  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

Naturally  the  biggest  consequence  of  the  surrender,  accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  is  the  finishing-blow  it  deals  to  (}er- 
many's  dream  of  a  colonial  empire.  Thus  the  New  York 
World  says: 

"With  the  surrender  of  the  German  forces  in  German  South- 
west Africa,  the  last  remnants  of  his  colonial  empire  ha\e 
lieen  lost  to  the  Kaiser,  except  jjossibly  corners  of  German  East 
Africa.  .  .  .  Within  a  month  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
British  had  occupied  Togo,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  lying 

between  the  Gold  Coast.  Brit- 
ish  territory,  and  the  French 
colony  of  Dahomey.  Kamerun 
was  easy  prey  for  the  French, 
who  were  in  a  position  to  invade 
it  from  either  side,  from  French 
Nigeria  and  the  French  Kongo; 
Kiaochow,  the  German  strong- 
hold in  Shantung,  held  out  ob- 
stinately for  .some  weeks  against 
the  Japanese,  who  also  sent  a 
naval  force  to  seize  Jaluit.  the 
key  to  the  Marshall  Islands. 
Expeditionary  forces  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  last  fall 
occupied  Samoa,  the  (^aroline 
and  Mariana  Islands,  and  Ger- 
man New  Guinea. 

"German  East  Africa  was 
exjjosed  to  attack  from  British 
East  Africa  on  the  north  and  to 
blockade  from  the  sea.  Altho  the 
British  made  slow  progress  tliere, 
and  at  least  one  expedition  of 
theirs  came  to  grief,  the  German 
colony  was  doomed  from  the  day  war  was  declared.  .  .  .  From 
their  character  and  position,  in  time  of  war  Germany's  colonies 
were  obvious  points  of  weakness  to  the  Empire.  They  were 
incapable  of  .self-defense  for  any  extended  period,  and  were 
within  easy  reach  of  the  enemy's  country." 

In  contrast  to  this  statement  may  be  offered  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  which,  while  not  questioning  the  conquest 
as  a  military  achievement,  observes: 

"Momentarily,  General  Botha's  action  in  carrying  the  Euro- 
pean War  into  Africa  is  justified  by  success.  German  South- 
west Africa  is  conquered,  and  the  last  of  the  Schntz  Trnppeu 
(a  protective  volunteer  militia  of  German  colonists)  has  sur- 
rendered unconditionally.  It  is  projwsed  to  annex  the  occupied 
territory  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  ultimate  destiny 
of  Germany's  oversea  possessions,  however,  will  be  determined 
on  tile  battle-fields  in  France  and  Poland.  Of  tlie  war  in  South- 
west Africa  it  may  be  said,  in  the  event  of  the  final  victory  of 
the  Allies,  that  it  was  unnecessary;  and,  in  the  contrary  event, 
that  it  was  in  vain." 
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The  Iron  Cro.s.s  is  responsible  for  many  a  wooden  cros.s. — Columbia  Stale. 
"C'ANADA  .Sends  Dental  (Contingent   to  France."      DouhtUws  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  the  front. — Ci)luinbiu  Slate. 

Tme  war-haby  |)roi)osltion  in  Turkey  pale.s'its  ineffectual  flres  before  the 
problem  of  war-widows. —  Wushimjton  Post. 

The  Kai.ser  faili-d  to  state  in  his  lati>st  note  whether  or  not  he  will  permit 
surf-bathinK  on  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic. — A>«-  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  (luestion  we  have  put  up  to  (iermany.  we  take  it.  is  whether  to  run 
her  war  ot\  the  Kuropean  or  the  .Vmerican  plan. — Ctilunibia  .S7«/r. 

The  Ceorgia  legislature  has  adopt^nl  a  rule  that  no  inenilier  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  hall  while  lntoxicat<-(l.  (ieorgia  is  a  prohibition  State. 
— Milutiukir  liciniuy  Wisvtinsin. 

(iEKMA.v  sul)n)arine  a<'tivity  is  rapidly  bringing  the  war  to  a  close, 
averaging  five  victims  a  tiay.  at  which  rate  it  will  take  only  about  twenty- 
three  years  to  wipe  out  the  entire  British  merchant  marine. — Bostan 
Transcript. 

Henky  FoHi)  has  started  a  campaign  to  discourage  gluttony,  by  which 
millions  a  year  may  be  saved.  The  more  money  save<l  on  f(M)lish  luxuries 
like  groceries  the  more  one  has  to  expend  on  necessities  like  gasoline. — 
JVi-ir  York  Morning  Tciegrapli. 


Whatdye  mean,  "Merrie  England"? — Columbia  Stale. 

YiAN  Shi  Kai  seems  to  be  a  major-league  pitcher  with  a  bush-league 
team. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

If  Germany  .sinks  many  more  ships  loaded  with  mul<>s  she  may  have  to 
go  to  war  with  .Missouri. — Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

Dr.  vox  .Jaoow's  latest  explanation  of  the  Lusilania  disaster  .seems  to 
be  that  Germany  did  not  think  it  wa-s  loaded. — Indianapolis  Star. 

.\s  Knglish  writer  declares  that  the  British  .\rmy  of  7.'>(),(MK)  is  really 
4,000,000.     Maybe,  but  it's  fighting  like  7 HO. mw.— Boston  Transcript. 

CJERMAN  editor  says  President  Wilson  "has  brought  thinking  minds  back 
to  the  consideration  of  himianity  in  war,"  but  what  is  needed  is  .somel>ody 
to  l)ring  unthinking  minds  back. —  Wall  Sireel  Journal. 

iNASMtCH  as  the  .Minnehaha  had  on  board  only  1.01)0  ca.se.-i  of  cordite. 
2, SOI)  ca.ses  of  loadcxl  shrapnel-shells.  1.400  ca.se,s  of  trinitrotoluol  (a  chemi- 
••al  of  great  force  which  goes  into  high-explo.sive  shells).  t)r>  barrels  of 
petrolatimi.  7'2H  ca-ses  of  loade<l  cartridges,  66  barrels  of  rum.  10  barrels  of 
.salicylic  acid.  0.5  barrels  of  boracic  acid,  you  can  plainly  .see  how  the  military 
experts  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  have  caused  the 
explosion  but  a  liomb  of  the  late  l-Yank  Holt. — Indianapolis  Star. 
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unanimous  approval  appears  to  be  Germany. 
Its  protest  that  its  naval  policy  has  ever  been  "governed 
1)\  I  he  i)rinciples  of  humanity,"  that  Germany  sank  the  Lusilunia 
in  self-defense,  and  that  England  is  the  real  culprit  calrries  com- 
i:)lete  conviction— to  the  German  press.  In  fact,  a  hint  is  sug- 
gested in  papers  outside  Germany  that  the  note  is  really  not  a 
reply  to  the  demands  of  the  American  Government,  but  a 
I)oliticaI  manifesto   to  the   German   people.     This  view  is  also 

held     in     non-belligerent    coun- 

tries;  for  example,  the  Hague 
Nieuwe  Couranl,  one  of  the  most 
fastidiously  neutral  of  the  Dutch 
journals,  writes: 

"The  note  gives  an  impres- 
sion that  Germany  is  trying  to 
convince  itself  rather  than  others 
of  the  justice  of  its  position. 
The  pathetic  allusions  to  the  Ger- 
man mothers  and  children  is  in 
bad  taste  in  a  diplomatic  docu- 
ment. There  are  also  the  Ameri- 
can mothers  and  children  among 
the  drowned  passengers  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

"What  is  wanted  is  a  guaran- 
ty that  such  horrors  will  not 
occur  again,  whether  the  victims 
be  Americans,  Germans,  Dutch, 
or  Chinese." 

If  intended  for  Germany,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  not*!  is 
triumphantly  successful,  for  it 
has  been  received  with  a  chorus 
of  approval.  The  Morgenpost, 
the  Kreuzzcilunf/,  the  Tdgelischc 
Rundschau,  and  the  BdrxcnzcUaiKj 
all  express  satisfaction  at  the 
determination  to  continue  sub- 
marine warfare.  The  Vosaischc 
Zeituiijj  admits  that  many  had 
feared  that  too  many  concessions  might  be  made,  and  exactly 
expresses  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of  German  papers: 

"The  publication  of  the  note  means  liberation  from  many  of 
the  doulits  that  ha\e  excited  a  large  part  of  the  German  people 
in  recent  weeks.  The  note  is  firm  and  dignified.  It  means  un- 
conditional refusal  to  let  any  outsider  prescribe  to  us  how  far 
and  with  what  weapons  we  may  defend  ourselves  against  En- 
gland's hunger-war. 

"There  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  we  should  allow  this 
sharp  weapon  which  German  technical  genius  has  given  us  to 
rust  or  ha\e  its  edge  taken  off.  Humanity  demands  that  we 
prevent  by  any  means  in  our  power  the  murder  of  German 
women  and  children  by  star\ation.  Humanity  also  demands 
that  we  prevent  ammunition  from  reaching  England. 

"We  hail  it  with  joy  that  the  German  Government  has  placed 
itself  so  clearly  on  the  ground  that  its  first  line  of  duty  is  human- 
ity toward  our  own  citizens." 

Almost  all  the  Berlin  papers  think  that  Germany  has  made 
every  possible  concession  to  American  opinion  and  that,  in  any 
event,  America  is  not  prepared  to  take  a  strong  stand.  Thus 
the  Lokal  Anzeiger  says: 

"The  note  shows  to  Americans  most  clearly  that  the  German 
Government,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  is  honorably  concerned 
to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  America  in  future.     It  is 


j)roposals  made  l<»  iniprejiidiced 


IvAisER  {lo  Uncle 
put  the  whole  thiiifi 
years,  or  the  duration  of  the  war. 


now  u))  to  lliem  to  sul)mit  the 
consideration. 

"Feeling  has  undoubtedly  cooled  down  soniewiiat  on  liie  oilier 
side  of  the  water,  and  Americans  will  undoubtedly  admit  dial  it 
is  not  Germany  that  tries  to  monopolize  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
for  itself  alone. 

"  In  any  event,  we  have  now  done  our  utmost  and  can  quielly 
await  what  answer  President  Wilson  and  his  advisers  will  think 
suitable." 

Count  Reventlow,  writing  in   the  DruLsrhe   TancszcUuiifi,  says 

lliat  the  continuance  of  the  sub- 
marine war  is  "a  sacred  duly," 
and  the  NcuikIc  Xarlirirlilcu  re- 
joices that  the  note  makes  it  i)laiu 
that  "Germany  will  not  tolerate 
outsidi!  interference."  Only  one 
Berlin  j)aper  takes  a  more  seri- 
ous view  of  the  matter.  The 
Tayehlall  says: 

"One  need  make  no  bones  of 
saying  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  German  and  the  American 
standpoints.  That  would  mean 
for  us  the  giving  up  of  sul)marine 
warfare,  and  if  Americans  will 
not  see  that  we  can  not  do  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  exchang- 
ing notes  to  reconcile  irreconcil- 
able differences.  The  exchange 
is  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  find- 
ing a  tolerabU;  compromise.  an<l 
in  this  decision  the  German  note 
goes  exlraordinarily  far." 

Wlule  (he  German  jjapers  are 
agreed  that  the  note  makes 
large  concessions  to  America,  the 
Paris  papers  are  unanimous  that 
it  evades  the  point  in  what  they 
term  an  "elusive  and  impudent" 
manner.  The  Paris  Malin  heads 
its  article  "A  Monument  of  Im- 
pudence," the  Radical  prefers  the  term  "hypocrisy,"  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  press  is  ironical.     The  Echo  dc  Paris  says: 

"The  note  marks  sensible  progress  over  the  preceding  notes; 
to  cynicism  the  Germans  now  add  i)ersirtage.  To  comment 
seriously  on  such  a  morsel  woi'ild  b(>  to  ])ermil  ourselves  (n  be 
flouled  by  the  Germans;  (o  laugli  at  it  would  perhaps  fail  in 
resi)ect  toward  the  Germans'  two  victims — the  Lusilania  and  the 
l)restige  of  President  Wilson." 

The  Figaro  speaks  of  "the  impudent  cynicism  of  German 
diplomacy,"  and  the  Gaulois  says  the  note  "embodies  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  German  diplomatic  action — accusation  with- 
out proof,"  while  the  Socialist  Humaiiili    ays: 

"The  German  reply  exceeds  anything  one  mitiht  liave  expected 
of  the  blindness  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet.  Witii  tranquil  audacity 
it  throws  upon  the  Allies  the  responsibility  of  all  the  violations 
of  international  law  of  which  Germany  has  been  guilty  during  I  he 
eleven  months.  For  the  Government  of  William  11.  it  is  always 
the  victim's  fault." 

The  Italian  press  comment  in  cimilar  terms,  and  the  Rome 
Idea  Nalionale  remarks: 


THE  WORD-LOHD. 

.Saw) — "  EverythiiiK    can  be  explained:   I    vun 
n  a  nutshell,  if  you'll  only  listen  to  nie  for  three 
— Punch  (London). 


"It  certainly  was  not  expcclcd   that   Germany  would   have 
the   audacity    to    present    to    Washington    a   document    which 
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1898:       'REMEMBER  THE      MAINE'!." 

ENGLAND    REMARKS  THAT      CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER   CASES   ' 


1915:     "  FORGET  THE   '  LISITAMA  '!  " 

— Passing  Shuw  (London). 


uiidouhtedly  is   the   most   insolent  that  one  Power  ever  sent  to 
another." 

Mr.  Clemenceau,  writing  in  the  Paris  Homme  Enchaine,  says: 

"It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  absurd  suggestions  made  to  ]\Ir. 
Wilson,  seeking  as  they  do  to  draw  him  into  complicity  in  the 
German  piracy.  I  should  be  insulting  President  Wilson  if  I 
supposed  that  the  man  who  made  himself  the  champion  of 
humanity's  rights  were  capable  of  debating  such  suggestions. 

"As  the  outrageous  jjroposition  contained  in  the  note  is  the 
only  novelty  which  it  presents,  American  diplomacy  can  only 
reply  by  al.so  repeating  its  former  demands  and  giving  an  extra 
turn  to  the  screw  by  expressing  its  will." 

In  England,  the  London  papers  characterize  the  note  as 
"arrogant  and  disingenuous."      The  Daily  News  i.-:  ironical: 

"The  German  Government  calls  upon  America  and  the  world 
to  admire  a  nation  fighting  for  its  existence  against  'merciless 
enemies,'  whose  'increasing  ruthlessness'  compelled  them 
against  their  humane  instincts  to  resort  to  submarine  warfare.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  .simpler  and  more  convincing  to  maintain  that  the 
British  sank  the  Lusilania  themselves." 

The  Daily  Express,  in  common  with  other  English  papers,  is  a.s- 
tonished  at  the  absence  of  anj'  expression  of  regret  in  the  German 
note  a.s  regards  the  loss  of  life  on  the  Lnxitauia.  The  London 
Times  praises  the  President,  and  thinks  he  is  facing  a  gra\  e  crisis: 

"President  Wilson  so  far  has  shown  in  his  dealings  with 
(Jcrmany  a  wise  restraint  and  perfect  courtesy. 

"Me  now  finds  his  sincere  conciliatory  efforts  of  no  a\ail,  his 
patience  treated  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  his  requests  for  com- 
pensations for  the  past  and  guaranties  for  the  future  ignored. 

"A  grave  and  imprecedented  crisis  in  American  history.  Ihen- 
i'ore,  is  ap|)roa(iiing.  It  would  be  equally  profitless  and  im- 
|)ertinent  now  to  discuss  wherein  the  crisis  may  b(>  met  without 
<lrawing  the  United  States  into  the  war.  The  imi)ortant  thing, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  issue  should  be  met  and  not  shirked. 

"On  the  manner  in  which  Presid<'nt  Wilson  and  his  advisers 
deal  with  it  (lei)ends  to  a  large  degree  the  judgment  of  the  world 
on  the  efTectiveness  or  otherwise  of  American  influence  in  in- 
ternational affairs." 

The  Petrograd  \ovoye  Vremya  uses  these  strong  terms: 

"  Kvery  line  of  the  German  answer  tramples  upon  neutral 
rights  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  Every  word  breathes 
the  solid  conviction  that  America  will  not  dare  to  insist  upon 
her  rights,  and  that  .Vmerica's  cry  about  right,  justice,  and 
humanity  will  remain  empty  sounds.  Rejecting  America's 
demands,  German  diplonuu-y  transforms  Germany  from  accu.sed 
to  a<'cuser,  who  puts  before  the  United  States  her  own  demands." 

Spanish-American  support  of  the  President  appears  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  Diario,  which  says: 

"Germany,  instead  of  answering  the  American  note  squarely, 
quibl>les.  The  neutral  countries  want  not  only  the  established 
laws  to  be  respected,  but  also  the  humane  laws. 

"Germany's  attitude  excites  the  antipathy  of  the  iu>utrals 
and  prepares  the  way  for  a  coalition  of  all  the  countries  which 
have  been  wronged.  The  United  States  can  not  give  in.  It 
has  on  its  side  the  sympathies  of  the  world." 


POLAND'S  HALF-LOAF 

WAR-TORX  AND  DESOLATED,  Poland  is  still  hope- 
fully clinging  to  the  vision  of  the  glorious  future 
promised  her  in  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  proclama- 
tion: "A  United  Poland  under  the  scepter  of  the  Russian  Czar, 
.  .  .  free  in  her  religion,  free  in  her  language,  and  free  in  her 
self-government."  While  Poland  is  waiting  for  this  rosy  promise 
to  materialize.  Liberal  opinion  in  the  Czar's  dominion  is  inclined 
to  fear  that  Russia  did  all  she  intended  to  do  for  the  Poles  when 
she  granted  them  municipal  self-go\"ernment  a  few  months  ago. 
The  reactionary  party  openly  say  that  this  measure — which  will 
not  take  effect  till  1916 — is  as  much  as  Poland  can  or  ought  to 
expect  now.  The  Petrograd  Xovoye  Vremya,  voicing  this  senti- 
ment, writes: 

".About  further  reforms  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  in  the 
days  when  the  general  hopes  of  \  ictory  over  the  common  enemy 
are  crowned  with  complete  success.  And  in  the  meantime,  in 
the  days  of  the  cannon's  roar,  we  have  gi\-en  to  the  Poles  what 
we  ourselves  have." 

The  Liberal  press  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  for  a  tacit  under- 
standing exists  that  Polish  autonony  will  also  mean  a  change  in 
the  internal  policy  of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Liberalism,  and 
if  one  fails  the  other  may  fail.  This  section  of  the  Ru.ssian  press 
is,  therefore,  bitterly  disapjjointed  that  more  has  not  been  done 
for  Poland  and  complains  that  the  mere  concession  of  such  a 
small  thing  as  municipal  self-government  does  not  in  any  way 
fulfil  the  solemn  pledges  made  by  Russia  to  the  Polish  people. 
The  actual  measure  itself  receives  very  unfavorable  criticism. 
The  Petrograd  Birzhcriya  Vyedomosli  says  flatly  that  it  contains 
all  the  bad  features  which  characterize  Russian  municipal  legis- 
lation, and  the  Petrograd  Ryclch  claims  that  it  perpetuates  all 
the  worst  evils  of  beaureaucratic  government  by  establishing 
"favored  classes,  governmental  vetoes,"  and  continuing  Jewish 
disabilities.  While  the  Polish  press  have  accepted  the  con- 
cession on  the  principle  that  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,"  the  Kurjer  Warsawski  loudly  complains  that  the  Poles 
want  political,  not  municipal,  freedom  and  demand  the  right  to 
rule  themselves  as  a  free  people.  The  Warsaw  Noira  Gazela 
declares  that  Russia  has  not  li\ed  up  to  her  word  and  calls  for 
a  generous  measure  of  self-government  on  the  ground  that 
Poland  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  present  war,  and  has  therefore 
earned  the  right  to  ask  Russia  for  repayment  in  this  form.  The 
Warsaw  Dzien  takes  a  more  hopeful  view  than  most  Polish 
pa])ers,  and  says: 

"The  manifesto  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  relates  to  the 
I)olitical  life  of  the  Polish  people,  and  the  expression  'self-govern- 
ment'  used  therein  can  not  mean  anything  else  but  the  self- 
expression  of  the  national  life  of  Poland.  The  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  to  set  Polish  cities  on  a  plane  of  equality 
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with  Russian  inunicipalities  does  not  extend  self-government  to 
the  nation  and  applies  only  to  two  million  Poles,  not  to  twenty- 
two  millions. 

"But  we  must  not  minimize  Ihe  siffnificance  of  the  Govern- 
menCs  act.  The  authorities  evidently  wish  to  show  by  this 
that  they  are  ready  even  now  to  act  in  a  new  spirit  and  willing 
to  begin  to  ameliorate  the  fate  of  our  country." 

One  of  the  Polish  members  of  the  Duma  is  frankly  pessimistic, 
and,  according  to  the  Petrograd  Ryelch,  believes  that  the  Duma 
will  never  grant  Polish  autonomy.     He  says: 

"The  Duma,  in  general,  has  not  shown  any  interest  in  the 
Poles.  But  what  individual  political  grouos  have  e.xprest  augurs 
little  good.  In  September  they  framed  a  project  of  a  real 
political  union;  in  October  they  spoke  about  Polish  autonomy 
with  legislative  chambers;  in  November  about  the  possibility 
of  administrati\e  self-govern iiu^nt,  and  in  December  they  already 
found  that  'more  ot  less'  self-government  must  suffice." 

Meanwhile,  the  usually  well-informed  Novy  Mir,  a  New  York 
Socialist  organ  written  in  Russian,  says: 

"Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  Poles,  the  Committee  on  Press  Affairs 
'suggested'  to  the  editors  of  the  Petrograd  newspapers  not  to 
treat  the  manifesto  as  a  promise  of  autonomy,  because  mention 
is  made  only  about  the  annexation  of  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Poland  to  the  Polish  Kingdom,  but  autonomy  is  not  promised." 


THE  HOPES  OF  LITHUANIA 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  SMALL  NATIONS  is  the  principle 
for  which  the  Allied  Powers  tell  us  they  are  fighting, 
and  certain  of  the  smaller  nations,  now  incor{)orated  in 
one  or  other  of  the  great  Empires,  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
to  obtain  greater  freedom  of  national  expression.  In  Austria- 
Hungary  the  Czechs,  the  Slovenes,  and  the  Croatians  are  looking 
forward  to  independence,  or  at  least  autonomy,  while  in  Russia 
the  Poles  have  been  definitely  assured  of  a  measure  of  national 
self-government.  Another  of  the  little  nations,  at  present  under 
Russian  rule,  now  comes  forward  with  a  demand  for  autonomous 
existence,  and  this  people,  the  Lithuanians,  urgently  insist  that 
whatever  happens,  they  lie  not  included  in  autonomous  Poland. 
An  article  in  the  London  British  Rcrieio  examines  the  claims 
of  Lithuania  and  foresees  that  its  inclusion  in  the  new  Poland 
will  sow  seeds  of  future  dissension.  "The  question  of  Polish 
autonomy,"  we  are  (old,  "is  much  more  complex  than  is  generally 
supposed,"  and  The  British  Rerieir  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  have  yet  to  learn  what  Poland  it  is  that  will  receive  au- 
tonomy; whether  it  is  to  be  granted  to  the  historic^  Poland,  as 
represented  by  the  Lithuano-Polish  State,  the  boundaries  of 
which  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  merely  to 
racial  Poland,  to  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  of  pure  Polish  stock.  And  in  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  must  first  of  all  examine  the  actual  text  of  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
armies,  which  proclamation  says,  inter  alia,  'that  no  more  will 
be  demanded  from  the  Poles  than  respect  for  the  rights  of  races 
\ndted  to  th.etn  by  historic  ties,'  a  passage  which  leads  one  to  suppose 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Russian  Government  was 
prepared  to  grant  autonomy  to  historic  Poland  as  constituted 
before  the  first  partition  of  1772." 

The  revival  of  this  historic  Poland,  says  the  writer,  is  an  im- 
possibility because  the  Lithuanians  object.  This  people,  he 
says,  altho  subjects  of  the  ancient  Polish  Kingdom,  were  always 
unwilling  partners,  racially  distinct  from  the  Poles,  speaking  a 
different  language,  and  having  no  mutual  sympathy.  He 
charges  that  the  Poles  have  used  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
national  rallying-point  of  both  peoples,  to  enforce  upon  the  Lith- 
uanians a  Polonization  as  drastic  as  the  Prussianization  inflicted 
on  the  Poles  in  the  German  provinces: 

"The  Poles  still  look  upon  Lithuania  as  a  part  of  Poland — 
which  it  never  was,  even  during  the  union — and  the  Polish 
Nationalists  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  attach  it  to  themselves. 
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LITHUANIA  AND  POLAND. 

l>y  the  chapter  of  the  episcopal  see,  is  peculiarly  energetic  in 
their  service,  and  is  more  active  in  Polonizing  the  Lithuanians 
than  in  instructing  them  in  Christian  faith  and  morals.  They 
use  all  the  means  at  their  command,  and  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
confessional  are  turned  into  schools  for  teaching  the  Polish 
tongue.  For  some  time  past  the  Polish  bishops  of  Vilna  have 
pursued  a  singular  policy  in  the  nomination  of  priests,  sending 
to  Lithuanian  parishes  curates  who  speak  only  Polish.  So  far 
from  troubling  to  learn  the  speech  of  the  country,  these  pries(s 
have  imposed  Polish  upon  their  parishioners." 

After  relating  the  efforts  made  at  the  Vatican  to  ameliorate 
conditions,  the  writer  proceeds: 

"Such  are  the  relations  in  the  religious  sphere,  (he  sole  sphere 
in  which  the  Poles  have  maintained  (heir  influence.  It  is  clear 
that,  should  the  Polish  clergy  in  Lithuania  receive  in  addition 
the  support  of  the  authorities  of  an  independent  Poland,  the 
bonds  between  the  parties,  already  stretched  to  breaking-point, 
would  be  completely  severed,  with  consequences  probably  most 
injurious  to  Catholicism.  Considering  all  (his,  is  it  possible  to 
expect  from  the  Poles  'respect  for  the  righ(s  of  races  united  to 
them  by  historic  ties,'  as  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  suggests?" 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  next  suggested  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  nationality: 

"Founded  upon  that  principle,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  all 
other  nationalities,  conscious  of  their  own  existence  as  such, 
should  receive  (heir  coni|)le(e  in(lepend<Mice  upon  a  racial  basis 
in  order  that  they  may  salisfy  their  aspirations.  An  autonomous 
Poland  should  be  built  upon  the  nine  departments  of  Russian 
Poland — the  department  of  Suwalki,  which  is  purely  Lithuanian 
and  was  unjustly  attached  to  Poland  l)y  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  should  be  separated  from  it  and  returned  to  an  autono- 
mous Lithuania.  And  Lithuania,  if  it  is  founded  upon  racial 
principles,  should  contain  the  departments  of  Suwalki,  Kovno, 
Vilna,  and  Grodno,  while  the  Letts  of  (he  BaUic  Provinces, 
bound  to  Lithuania  by  common  na(ionality  and  economic  in- 
terests, could  form  some  kind  of  federation  with  them." 
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ion  is  suffering  from  nervous 


A    DUTCH  SUGGESTION. 

MoM\s  II.  might  dividr  (Ik;  waters  of  the  North  Sea  and  lca<l  his 
IK'oplc  to  the  pro:iiised  (KtiK)Iaiid. 

— De  Telegraaf  (Amsterdam). 

ilr|)rcs^i(ni.     The  fear  of  in\asion,  lie  alleges,  is  one  of  the  forms 
llial  this  nervousness  takes,  and  he  continues: 

"The  fad  tlial  t  lie  Kiiglish  ))('oi)lc  are  dominated  by  a  fear 
that  has  been  artiticially  produced  can  only  be  of  advantage  to 
us.  When  tlie  moment  comes  for  the  Oerman  fleet  to  strike 
|)ropcri\'.  the  ncr\'es  of  the  ihhal)ilants  will  be  so  frayed  by  (he 
everlasting  alarms  raised  by  the  Warners  and  agitators  that  coii- 
(ideiice  in  flunr  powers  of  defense  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
'Phese  people  will  probabl>'  be  r<>lie\efl  when  the  enemy  is  in  the 
rnimlry.  for  even  thai  must  be  preferable  to  that  terrible  disea,se 
of  ihr  brain — invasionitis." 

The  London  papers  to  some  extent  bear  ou(   this  conlcniion. 
and  even  the  once  sober  and  staid  TiiiKK  features  an  article  by  a 
'Neutral   Observer"  in  which   he  prophesies  the  fall  of  Calais 
and  subsecpieni  invasion: 

"  'Calais  in  the  hands  of  (icrmany  is  a  key  to  world-power.' 
is  a  main  arlic-le  of  the  (iermaii  creed.  Imperalisls  bi  lirxi'  that 
Calais  must  be  secured  if  a  lasting  peace  is  (o  be  attained.  It 
is  pari  of  (h<>ir  program  to  include  in  the  territory  to  be  anne.\i>(I 
not  only  lielgium.  not  merely  Calais  and  Houlogne,  but  to 
exleiid  the  western  boundarx'  of  the  Kmi)ire  as  far  west  as  Hcrck- 
I'lage,  an  Old  Flemish  [i.e.,  '(lerman)  tishiiig  \  illage  and  .sea.side 
n'>f)rt  some  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Boulogne 

"The  Cicrimins  l)elieve  that  by  using  Calais  as  a  l)ase  (hey 
can,  with  (heir  new  guns,  ha\ing  a  range  of  over  twenty-six 
miles,  sweep  the  Channel  clear  of  hostile  ships,  and  not  merely 
destroy  Dover,  but  cover  a  landing  of  their  troops.  This  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  small  aluminum  boats  —  held  in  readiness 
for  the  purj)ose — which  could  easily  be  transi)orted  o\erland. 
Sidimarines  would  insure  further  protection  if  needed.  Cicrmans 
are  confident  that  the  confusion  resulting  fnun  an  air  raid,  car- 
ried out  on  a  stupendous  .scale  by  all  available  (lerman  aircraft, 
will  j)ermi(  the  rnpul  advance  of  the  landing  forc(>  on  London. 

"In  \  i(>\v  of  the  nature  of  firesent  military  operations  and  the 
greater  dithcullies  that  have  been  overcoim-  l)y  the  lighting  forces 


in  other  theaters  of  war.  the  German  plan  can  not  be  dismissed 
as  outside  the  realm  of  possibility  <»•  even  i)robability.  'Calais 
is  the  key  to  Oerman  w()rld-i)()wer,"  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Germans,  believing  this,  will,  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself,  endeavor  to  A\Test  this  key  from  England." 

The  more  emotional  London  Doily  Mail  seems  to  share  in  the 
epidemic.  It  calls  loudly  for  the  return  of  Lord  Fisher  to  the 
Admiralty  as  the  only  hope  of  England  against  the  threatened 
peril,  and  wonders  whether  adequate  preparations  have  been 
made  to  withstand  an  attack: 

"We  wonder,  because  now  that  the  war  is  in  its  twelfth  month 
we  find  that,  according  to  statements  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  sorts  of  things  are  very  insufficient — the  supply  of  rifles 
and  ma<'hine  guns,  for  example.  The  Dailij  Mail  frankly  dis- 
trusts the  authorities  who  have  not  yet  provided  the  soldiers 
with  rifles. 

"Rifles  could  have  been  obtained  over  and  over  again  from  the 
United  States  had  they  lieen  ordered.  Offers  of  machine  guns 
were  made  last  autumn  and  were  refused.  The  people  who 
muddled  the  equipment  of  the  men  who  are  marching  about 
without  weapons  may  be  muddling  the  invasion-question. 

"Invasion  is  dependent  upon  one  mistake,  and  one  mistake 
only,  of  our  fleet.  That  is  exactly  what  it  depends  upon,  neither 
more  nor  less.  The  same  brains  that  muddled  the  Dardanelles 
operations  may  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  Lord 
Fisher  left  the  Admiralty  as  a  protest  against  a  phase  of  the 
Dardanelles  war.  He  declines  to  return  to  it  so  long  as  certain 
muddlers  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Government. 
They  are  still  the  most  active  members  of  the  Coalition. 

"It  is  announced  to-day  that  Admiral  Fisher  has  been  ap- 


REVIVIN(?    AN   ANCIENT  WEAPON. 

This  bomb-thrt)wcr.  recently  found  l).v  the  (lermans  in  an  aban- 
doned Russian  trench,  is  in  all  its  essMilials  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
Komaii  catapult,  or  liallisln.  uscrl  two  thousand  years  afio  (o  hurl 
stones  at  the  fo(".  The  modern  weapon  throws  bombs,  di.scharfjing 
tlicm  witli  irn-iit   xclocily  by  means  of  two  powerful  sjiiral  springs. 


pointed  (^hairman  of  (h(>  new  Board  on  Inventions.  Xo  doubt 
he  can  do  v(>rv  useful  work  in  (ha(  capacity,  and  we  are  glad  (o 
know  (ha(  he  will  be  at  hand  in  case  of  an  emergency;  but  the 
nation  should  insist  ui)on  his  return  to  the  Admiralty.  Un- 
fortunittely,  the  nation  knows  practically  nothing.  It  is  being 
told  a  little  more  by  the  new  Government,  but  as  yet  not  much." 


ASYLUM  OR  HOSPITAL? 


Ail]  IN8ANE  PERSONS  patients  with  diseased  brains, 
to  l)f  treated  like  patients  with  diseased  livers  or 
^  stomachs;  or  ai-e  they  lost  souls,  under  Heaven's 
pcciiiiaf  displeasure,  who  need  only  refuges  that  may  shelter 
tiiem  from  the  abuse  and  unfriendliness  of  their  fellows?  The 
latter  hypothesis  long  prevailed.  J^robably  no  educated  person 
holds  it  now.  Wh\ ,  then,  are  so  many  of  the  places  where  we 
care  for  our  insane  still  known  as  "asylums"  or  "retreats" — 
institutions  where  the  unfortunate  ones  may  be  secluded  until 
the  end  of  life?  Wliy  is  tliere  .so  little  study  of  insanity  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  regard  it  as  a  real  brain-disease,  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  call  pneumonia  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  cataract  a  disease  of  the  eye?  We  have  our  institutes 
for  medical  research — our  laboratories  where  we  study  the 
curative  properties  of  serums  or  the  reactions  of  animal  or 
vegetable  extracts  upon  the  organism;  where  is  the  ten-million- 
dollar  institute  that  shall  isolate  the  germ  or  find  the  toxin  that 
is  poisoning  the  brains  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens?  We  are 
making  a  beginning  when  we  throw  over  the  "retreat"  idea 
and  call  our  institutions  for  the  insane  "hospitals" — which  is 
what  they  should  be,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name — places  not  only 
for  kind  and  careful  treatment,  but  for  minute  and  pains- 
taking physiological  research  into  causes.  This  seems  to  be  the 
key-note  of  much  of  the  contents  of  a  recent  book  entitled  "The 
In.sanity  of  Youth,  and  Other  Essays,"  by  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes 
((Mncinnati,  lOlij).  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  toxic 
origin  of  insanity,  and  he  incidentally  pays  his  respects  to  the 
disciples  of  Freud  and  others  who  would  investigate  and  treat 
it  by  purely  mental  methods.  In  an  interesting  chapter  which 
is  entitled   "The  'Business'  of  Keeping  the  Insane,"  he  writes: 

"If  any  change  is  to  come  over  the  conduct  of  the  State 
hospitals  it  must  come  from  some  other  source  than  the  Boards 
of  Control  or  the  present  incumbents  of  the  medical  berths. 
We  need  scientific  statesmen  and  patriotic  scientists  to  solve 
the  threatening  problems  of  insanity.  The  metaphysical 
dabblers  who  psychoanalyze  the  maniacs  and  interpret  dreams 
are  inefficient  fakers  in  the  madhouses  of  the  State  and  should 
be  smudged  out. 

"The  chronic,  working,  and  inactive  insane  should  be  in 
colonies  and  in  household  and  family  care  under  State  medical 
and  administrative  supervision.  The  acute  hospital  insane 
should  be  treated  like  tubercular,  rheumatic,  and  other  sick 
patients.  On  them  the  physicians  should  work  to  cure.  Everj^- 
thing  that  science  offers  should  be  utilized.  Their  attendants 
should  be  professional;  their  surroundings  rationally  curative, 
and  not  certainly  disease-producing.  There  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  psychiatric  hospital  or  psychopathic  institute 
vigorous,  aggressive,  and  optimistic  research.  There  must  come 
upon  the  Boards  of  Control  a  vision  of  an  army  of  the  friends 
of  the  insane  demanding  research  and  cure.  They  must  see 
the  citizens  who  pay  the  taxes  exacting  research  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  in  schools  and  in  comrts  for  juvenile  offenders, 
and  demanding  the  abolition  of  catechismal  psychoanalysis 
and  dream-interpreting  clairvoyaney.  The  research  must  be 
scientific,  mechanistic,  physical,  chemical,  and  biologic.  Re- 
search into  causes,  research  into  pathology,  research  into  pre- 
vention, and  research  into  cure — these  are  the  researches  to  be 
]>n)secuted  by  the  Boards  of  Control  in  the  Psychopathic 
1  nstitute. 

"Again,  we  say  there  is  no  hope  for  improvement  from  within. 
The  Boards  of  Control  have  the  power,  but  not  the  motive. 
The  friends  of  the  insane  are  so  distracted  and  paralyzed  by  the 
terril)le  calamity  that  has  beset  their  families  that  they  turn 
heli)lesslv  from  the  suliject  because  it  causes  the  healing  wounds 
of  tlieir  "hearts  to  lileed  and  a(^he.  The  prol)lem  is  one  for  the 
citizen,  the  statesman,  and  the  legislator.  The  recent  revela- 
tions of  the  Abderhalden  reaction  in  psychiatry  put   at  rest 


forever  the  contention  of  tlic  |)sychogoiiisls  thai  liit-  'twisted 
idea'  is  the  priiiial  i-ausc  of  ijic  i-oiidilion  wliii-li  llit-  law.wrs 
call  'insanity'  and  llu'  physician  calls  disease.'" 

While  our  kee|)ers  of  the  insane,  as  Dr.  Holmes  p<iinis  out, 
"are  still  maintaining  I  heir  pessimistic  ina^-tivily,"  a  nmeli 
smaller  nation  in  Europe  has  gone  ahead  in  the  new  way.  .\s 
we  read: 

"Belgium  has  long  demonstrated  the  way  to  care  for  the 
chronic  and  some  of  the  acute  insane  in  the  colony  at  (I heel. 
This  ancient  community  has  harbore<l  tlu-  insane  for  six  cen- 
turies or  more.  Hegiiniing  with  a  .sort  of  refuge  about  the  church, 
where  the  insane  found  shelter,  the  custom  has  grown  of  enter- 
taining the  sick  in  mind,  and  miracidous  cun-s  have  taken  place. 
With  a  population  of  14,()()(),  this  commune  takes  care  of  some- 
thing more  than  3,000  patients  in  their  homes.  Within  the  «lis- 
trict  the  insane  .suffer  no  restrictions,  but  wander  about  from 
place  to  place  and  work  and  j)lay  as  they  j)lease.  Tlie.\-  are 
everywhere  'entreated  kindly,'  just  as  visitors  or  neighbors  are, 
and  where  night  overtakes  them  they  sleep  in  the  apostles'  room. 
The  central  receiving-station,  long  presided  over  by  the  <-elebrat- 
ed  director.  Dr.  Peeters,  has  accommodations  for  only  sixty  or 
seventy  patients.  After  the  newcomers  have  been  thoroughly 
studied  they  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  families  accustomed  to 
the  treatment  of  their  i)articular  form  of  the  disease  and  >kilful 
in  managing  a  particular  manifestation  of  conduct-disortler. 
Some  member  of  each  family  is  an  officer  of  the  State  an«l  is 
responsible  to  the  directors,  to  the  inspectors,  aiul  to  the  physi- 
cians, all  of  whom  make  regidar  visits  and  frequent  rej)orts. 
The  pay  that  the  family  receives  is  small,  and  yet  it  aggre- 
gates a  sufficient  amount  to  make  the  commune  of  (Jheel  a 
very  prosperous  one.  About  the  \  illage  there  are  located  many 
amusement-places  where  the  insane  go  and  mingle  with  the 
other  patrons.  Very  few  disorders  are  reported.  A  disturbance 
or  unusual  interruption  of  church  service,  lectures,  musie,  or 
dancing  is  taken  care  of  by  the  experienced  attendants  always 
about." 

What  has  become  of  this  model  institution  in  the  storm  of 
destruction  that  has  swe|)t  over  devoted  Belgium  we  are  not 
told.  Is  she  still  trying  to  cure  her  old  patients,  when  the 
minds  of  sane  men  are  being  shocked  into  insanity  by  the 
hundreds?  In  any  case.  Dr.  Holmes  is  sure  that  we  in  Ameri<'a 
need  to  do  a  few  things  before  our  old  "asylums"  ))ecome  real 
modern  hospitals.  These  he  sets  down  in  numbered  order  and 
we  summarize  them  as  follows: 

"1.  It  is  my  claim  that  the  great  fault  of  the  present  admin- 
stration  of  the  institutions  of  the  insane  lies  in  a  failure  to 
appreciate  and  provide  for  research  into  causes,  into  preven- 
tion, and  into  the  methods  of  cure  of  the  disease.  We  speiul 
thousands  and  millions  for  custody  and  practically  nothing  for 
research. 

"2.  The  Board  of  Administration  should  separate  the  acute 
insane  from  the  chronic,  and  i)lace  the  latter  in  <-olonies. 

"3.  All  the  insane  persons  who  work  continuously  should 
receive  pay. 

"4.  The  Psychopathic  Institute  should  be  a  part  of  the 
university  of  the  State. 

"5.  Attendants  and  nurses  should  serve  only  eight  hours  a 
daj',  and  should  have  such  professional  standards  as  will  fore- 
stall the  atrocities  which  are  now  a  routine  occurrence.  The 
'beating-up'  of  insane  patients  by  nurse  attendants  should 
be  drastically  punished. 

"6.  The  medical  service  of  the  institutions  should  be  atle- 
quately  paid,  and  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  families  of  physi- 
cians should  be  such  jis  to  insure  ]m)tracte<l  service.  The 
superintendents  should  be  independent  of  i)olitics. 

"7.  The  nurse  attendants  should  be  for  the  most  i)art  trained 
female  nurses,  and  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  their 
residence  outside  the  grounds." 


in 
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GEOLOGICAL  MEW  OF  WILLIAM  IL 

To  THK  HARD  NAMES  hurled  during  the  present 
r-ontest  at  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  German  Emperor 
will  now  have  to  be  added  a  few  from  the  teehnieal  no- 
menclature of  that  branch  of  science  devoted  to  the  study  of  fossils. 
Prof.  E.  L.  Trouessart,  of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Too-Oreat  Oermany  and  the  Dangers  of 
Gigantism,"  contributed  to  the  Rcrue  Scitntijique  (Paris,  June 
')),  observes  that  ever  since  life  first  appeared  on  this  earth 
abnormal  increase  in  size,  whether  of  single  organisms  or  of 
races,  has  been  the  precursor  of  disappearance  or  of  reduction  to 
unimportance.     The  fossils  prove  this  for  prehistoric  times,  and 


INTEKIOK  OF  A  RUSSIAN  BATH-CAK, 

ShowinK  shower-baths  and.  In   the  mUidU'.  the  steam-room.     The  arrangement  of  the  cars  in  a  railroad- 
train  is  sliown  in  tlie  plan  on  the  opposite  i)a«e. 


to  another,  and  to  the  liuman  associations  tliat  constitute  nations, 
which  also  have  their  infancy,  youth,  and  adult  age.  These 
nations  are  not  without  their  similarity  to  the  vast  organisms 
built  by  polyps  in  the  Pa<-ific  and  called  coral  reefs;  after  these 
rise  above  the  waves,  the  organisms  dry  up  and  fall  into  ruin. 
Paleontology  teaches  us  that  giant  animals  were  never  long  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  history  (the  paleontology  of  nations) 
teaches  us  that  the  great  empires  have  lasted  but  a  short  time 
and  that  their  e.vistence  was  the  shorter  when  they  were  founded 
on  \  iolence  and  oppression.  To  tliis  parallel  between  paleon- 
tology and  history  present  events  bear  in<!ontestable  testimony." 

In  geological  history,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  rocks  and  their 
fossils,  we  find  long  family-lines  beginning  always  with  tiny 
specimens.     The   ammonites,    with   their   spiral    shells,    started 

in  one  epoch  as  small  as  a  quarter 
of  u  d(jllar  and  ended  in  a  far- 
distant  period  as  large  as  cart^ 
wheels.  The  dinosaurs,  gigantic 
lizards,  at  their  height  as  great 
as  whales  or  elephants,  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic.  The  ele- 
phant itself  began  as  a  creatiu^e 
of  less  than  normal  size,  and  its 
hugest  type,  the  mastodon,  no 
longer  exists.  The  history  of 
empires.  Professor  Trouessart 
reminds  us,  has  l)een  altogether 
similar.      He  .says: 

"  Founded  by  sovereigns  often 
of  obscure  origin,  they  grew  up  to 
the  moment  when  an  ambitious 
chief  believed  himself  strong 
enougii  to  conquer  the  world; 
ami  almost  always  they  crumbled 
.suddenly  after  tiie  conqueror's 
death,  sometimes  even  before  he 
had  descended  into  the  toml). 
The  causes  are  not  always  the 
same,  but  they  are  usually  the 
consequen<'e  of  the  too  rapid 
rorniation  of  a  mass  without  co- 
hesion, whose  peoples  had  neither 
the  same  customs,  the  same 
language,  nor  the  same  aptitudes 
— not  even  the  .same  aspirations 
toward  well-being;  or,  more 
simply,  because  the  cause  that 
unified  them  temporarily  was 
monumentally  unjust." 


there  are  j)lenty  of  historicral  examples  to  strengthen  our  eon- 
vi«^tion  of  its  truth.  He  does  not  leave  us,  as  he  might,  to  make 
our  own  a|)plication,  but  goes  on  to  assure  us,  categorically,  that 
the  Germans  are  to  present-day  history  what  were  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  and  the  French  under  Napoleon — that  they 
are  in  the  twentieth  century  what  the  giant  snails,  known  as 
ammonites,  were  to  the  Cretaceous  epoch  or  the  mastodons  to 
the  Quaternary.  As  for  the  Kaiser,  lu>  is  declared  to  be  hea<l 
.Vmmonite  or  King  Mastodon — destined  to  the  .same  ra|)id  fall 
and  the  .same  heritage  of  obsciu-ity  that  overtook  these  and  other 
once-supreme  geological  races.     Writes  Professor  Trouessart: 

"It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  .  .  .  living  beings  tend  to  grow 
from  birth  up  to  the  moment  when  all  tlu-ir  organs  have  acquired 
complete  develo|)nient ;  then  tiie  individual  has  reached  a  state 
of  stable  e(iuilil)riuni,  which  may  last  for  a  jjeriod  much  longer 
than  that  required  to  attain  it.  But  if  for  any  reason  the  being 
continues  to  grow  beyond  its  customary  limits,  or  if  one  of  its 
organs  develops  disproportionately  to  the  others,  a  moment  is 
reached  when  the  organism  tinds  itself  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  and  then  the  .slightest  incident  is  dangerous;  it  soon 
succumbs — a  victim  to  its  own  size  or  to  the  lack  of  harmony 
among  its  organs.  In  the  huma:i  race,  as  we  know,  giants  and 
monstrosities  are  fated  to  come  to  a  prenuiture  end. 

"This  law  is  applicable  not  only  to  individuals;  it  extends,  with 
the  same  justice,  to  animal  generations  that  pa.ss  from  oiu-  epoch 


As  examples.  Prof essor  Troues- 
sart cites  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  collapse  of  Charle- 
magne's kingdom  after  his  death,  and  the  career  of  Napoleon; 
and  he  asserts  that  his  moral  is  to  be  pointed  still  more 
acutely  by  the  fate  of  Germany.  That  country,  he  says, 
ha,s  rea^'hed  "a  condition  so  flourishing  that  it  can  .scarcely 
be  exceeded,"  but  it  desires  to  be  bigger  j'et  and  more  prosper- 
ous still.  The  Germans,  he  charges,  are  confounding  their 
private  Kiiltiir  with  the  broader  issue  of  general  civilization, 
and  they  are  showing  evtTjwhere  a  singular  lack  of  tact,  claim- 
ing precedence  in  the  arts,  the  .sciences,  and  literature,  before 
the  world's  verdict  has  awarded  it  to  them.  From  this  ex- 
tremely French  point  of  view  the  Kaiser  is  the  legitimate  successor 
of  Napoleon,  the  Civ.sars,  Alexander,  an<l  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  monarchs.  Professor  Trouessart  would  probably  go 
even  further  back  and  compare  him  to  the  l)iggest  of  the  masto- 
dons, the  dinosaurs,  or  the  trilobites — fossil  tribes  that  reached 
their  apex  and  passed  on  ages  ago.  The  German  Emperor  is 
thus  characterized  in  closing: 

"Blind,  indccil.  the  sovereign  of  .so  many  soids,  casting  himself 
into  this  formidable  adventure  without  any  certainty  tiiat  those 
whom  he  was  trying  to  dupe  would  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  or 
even  aid  him  to  enchain  others!  And  now,  we  nuiy  be  .sure  of  it, 
jie\(r  lias  the  Capitol  I)een  {[uite  .so  near  the  Tarpeian  rock." 
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.11 K  VERY  LATEST  in  tho  way  of 
■omrorl,  for  the  man  on  the  firintr- 
line    (H)mes   not  from  Germany  or 
Kran(!e,  as  wo   rnifrht   expect,   l)ut  from  darkest 
Russia,  in  the  shape  of  a  railway-train  that  can 
not  only  give  a  bath  daily  to  3,000  soldiers,  but 
provides   further  for   serving   refreshments,   for 
dressing,    and    for    1h(>   disinfection  of   clothing. 
Those  who  arc  lanuliar  with  the  Russian  bath, 
and  who    remember  that   tho   adjective    in    the 
name     is     really    descriptive    and    not    simply 
ornamental,    will   realize   that   baths    in   Russia 
require  something  more  than  a  sufficient  supply 
of    water.       The   3,000    baths    offered    by    the 
Imth-train    are    real    Russian    vapor-baths — the 
kind   that  costs  at  least  75  cents  each  in  well- 
regulated  American  establishments.     Says  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Scienlijic  American  (New  York, 
July  3): 

"The  bath  is  a  great  institution  in  Russia. 
People  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  even  the  small- 
est cottage  has  its  little  'banja,'  or  steam-bath 
house,  where  they  get  their  weekly  steaming. 

"During  the  present  war  several  movable 
'banjas,'  or  bath-trains,  have  been  constructed 
for  the  Russian  Army.  The  following  short 
descrii)tion  gives  a  general  idea  of  one  of  these 
trains: 

"The  train  consists  of  a  locomotive  and  a 
score  of  cars.  The  cars  of  the  bath-train  are 
reconstructed  passenger-coaches  of  the  third  and 
fourth  class  and  freight-cars.  All  the  cars  are 
paneled  with  felt,  cork,  and  wood,  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  are  provided  with  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  each  car  according  to  its  destination. 
The  cars  are  joined  by  warm  vestibule  bellows, 
that  make  it  possible  for  the  soldiers  to  pass 
freely  from  the  undressing-car  to  the  bathroom 
and  then  to  the  dressing-car. 

"The  bath-train  is  lighted  with  electricity 
from  the  central  electric  station  and  heated  by 
steam.  The  batliroonis  are  pro\ided  with  hot, 
water  from  the  locomotive  boiler.  In  the  train 
there  are  two  tank-cars  holding  water  necessary 
for  twenty-four  hours'  work.  Besides,  there  is 
an  electric  pump  by  means  of  which  water  can  be 
drawn  from  any  source  not  farther  than  50  to 
100  Russian  fathoms,  or  350  to  700  feet. 

"The  undressing-car  has  longitudinal  benches 
with  numbered  seats.  Each  car  has  forty-eight 
seats.  On  entering  the  car  each  soldier  receives 
a  number-check  and  takes  a  corresponding  seat. 
He  puts  his  outer  clothing  into  one  bag  and  his 
soiled  linen  into  the  other.  These  bags,  also 
numbered,  he  finds  under  the  bench  and  on 
the  upper  shelf.  In  this  car  the  soldier  may 
have  his  hair  cut,  and  after  that  he  passes  to 
the  washing  department.  Each  department 
has  twenty-four  partitioned  washing  fittings  and 


a  steam-bath,   whiles   there  are  bencihes  in 
tile  middle  of  the  car. 

"The  halh-car  has  several  faucets  for 
hot  and  cold  water.  Each  fitting  has  a  shower 
with  a  mi.xing  (!ock.  Every  soldier  receives  a 
piece  of  soap,  a  bast-wisp  for  scrubbing,  and  a 
basin  for  suds.  The  steam-bath  also  has  hot- 
and-eold-water  faucets  and  a  showpr  in  whicl 
the  temperature  of  tho  water  can  be  regulated. 

"While  the  soldiers  are  washing,  the  atten- 
dants of  the  train  take  the  bags  of  dirty  linen, 
(lisinfect  it,  and  pass  it  over  to  (he  store  of  dirl.v 
linen,  while  the  hags  of  clothing  an^  taken  either 
into  a  special  disinfecting  com|)artment  or  into  a 
si)ecial  departm<mt  for  destroying  parasites. 

"The  dressing-car  is  arrangt d  in  the  same  wax- 
as  the  undressing-car.  The  soldier  finds  on  his 
numbered  seat  a  bag  with  a  set  of  clean  lin(>n, 
and  his  clothes  cleaned,  mended,  and  disinfected. 
When  drest  he  pa.ises  to  the  next  car,  which  is 
called  the  tea-room,  where  he  can  get  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  etc." 

While  the  encircling  diagram  probably  does  not 
portray  exactly  the  order  in  which  these  bath- 
trains  are  made  up,  a  glance  at  the  designation 
of  the  separate  cars  and  at  the  interior  view  of 
the  three  most  distinctive  cars  below  will  give 
the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  thought  and 
care  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  Russia's  war- 
equipment.  "Tea-rooms"  are  given  generous 
representation,  while  several  cars  are  given  up  to 
the  necessities  of  administration  and  operation. 
The  sterilizing  of  the  soldiers'  uniforms  is  another 
matter  of  importance,  of  which  we  read  that— 

"The  disinfecting  compartment  is  designed  for 
the  disinfection  of  clothes,  boots,  and  fur  jackets. 
It  is  operated  vnih  steam  formalin.  After  the 
disinfection  the  compartment  is  filled  with 
ammonia  to  take  away  the  caustic  odor  of  the 
formalin. 

"The  compartment  in  which  parasites  are 
destroyed  uses  air  heated  to  100°  C.  To  kill  the 
parasites,  it  is  enough  to  keep  the  bags  in  the 
rotating  drums  of  the  compartment  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  The  equipment  of  the  other 
cars  calls  for  no  special  comment.  In  one  of  the 
cars  there  is  a  cobbler-shop,  with  instruments  for 
mending  boots,  etc.  The  bath-train  is  provided 
with  linen  by  special  cars  that  supply  the  stores 
from  Petrograd  and  other  towns. 

"At  present  there  are  three  bath-trains  in  the 
Russian  Ai'my.  Each  of  them  can  daily  give  a 
bath  to  two  or  three  thousand  soldiers. 

"The  cost  of  construc^tion  of  such  a  bath-train 
depends  upon  the  cars  that  are  used  and  attains 
to  50  to  70  thousand  rubles.     [!?25,000  to  S;55,00(). | 

"The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  bath-train,  in- 
cluding salary  and  boarding  for  the  trained  at- 
tendants and  servants,  fuel,  etc.,  is  10,000  rubles 
per  month,  not  counting  the  linen." 
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Courtesy  ut  "  Tho  Sripiitific  American." 
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SHOULD  COUSINS  MARRY? 

THAT  the  marrias:*'  of  kin,  despite  the  conclusions  of 
some  high  authorities,  may  be  attended  with  no  evil 
results,  save  when  both  stocks  are  weak,  is  the  thesis 
defended  liy  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Nettleship,  of  the  University 
of  London,  in  a  poslluinious  paper  printed  in  The  Journal  of 
llcrrilUu  (Washington,  June;.  The  subject  of  marriage  between 
l>lood-relations,  he  notes,  is  one  upon  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  oi)inion,  doubtless  often  based  upon  the  experiences 
of  certain  single  families.  Those  who  object,  from  indi\idual 
experience,  would  perhaps  be  surprized  to  find.  Dr.  Nettleship 
sjiys,  that  the  children  of  cousins  sometimes  show  decided 
inii)rovement  upon  their  parents.  In  short,  he  \entures  to 
tliink  that  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  we  may  well  seek  more 
knowledge  and  greater  clearness  of  thought.  He  goes  on  to  say 
of  such  marriages: 

"Tlic  fundamental  questions  are  (1)  whether  the  offspring  of 
consanguineous  parents  display  inferior  or  degenerate  charac- 
lers  in  larger  proi)ortions  than  do  the  offspring  of  unrelated 
j)arents/  And  (2;,  if  su<!h  an  effect  can 
be  shown,  is  the  appearance  of  these  un- 
(lesiral)lc  characters  attributable  to  some- 
thing produced  dc  novo  by  the  union  of 
parents  related  in  blood,  but  who  them- 
selves contain  no  trace  of  such  characters, 
either  manifest  or  hidden?  Or  are  the 
defects  only  a  result  of  both  parents  be- 
ing tainted,  but  not  tainted  badly  enough 
to  show? 

"The  second  question  is  not  merely 
.•icademic.  For  if  consanguinity  can  pro- 
duce something  bad,  good,  or  indifferent 
that  had  never  occurr<'d  Ix-fore  in  the 
genealogy,  then  no  cousin-marriage  is 
safe.  But  if  it  is  only  a  case  of  inh(>ri- 
tance  from  both  i)an>nts,  a  tainted  pair 
who  have  no  community  of  blood  will, 
.so  far  as  we  know,  be  as  likely  to  have 
undesirable  offspring  as  if  they  were 
tainted  cousins;  while  cousins  who  are 
free  from  taint  will  be  expected  to  yield 
normal  children. 

"It  must  be  said  at  once  that  the 
data  for  answering  the  first  question  upon 
statistical  grounds  do  not  exist,  because 

no  one  u|)  to  the  i)resent  time  has  been  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
ciently a;-curate  returns  of  the  relative  numbers  of  con.sanguine- 
ous  and  unrelated  marriages 

"As  to  the  second  question:  Are  the  defects  sometimes 
()liser\'ed  in  the  offsjjring  of  <-()nsaiiguine()Us  i)arents  due  to  tlic 
consanguinity  as  such  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  both  parents  being 
tainted? 

"  In  regard  to  the  ilr  noro  origin  of  d<'fects  in  children  of  cousin- 
parentage,  w(^  find  Ciuirles  Darwin  stating  his  belief  as  follows, 
after  having  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject:  'I  hope 
to  sliow  in  a  future  work  that  consatiguinity  by  its(>lf  counts  for 
nothing,  l)ul  acts  solely  from  related  organisms  having  a  similar 
constitution,  and  having  been  exposed  in  most  cases  to  similar 
conditions';  and  a  recent  authority.  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
of  Aberdeen,  considers  that  'the  idea  that  there  can  be  any 
olijectio?!  to  the  marriage  of  two  healthy  cousins  who  happen  to 
fall  in  love  with  each  other  is  preposterous.'  Many  similar, 
and  also  some,  but  I  think  a  diminishing  number  of,  opposing 
opinions  might  be  cited. 

"What,  then,  is  tlu>  origin  of  the  view,  or  at  least  the  suspicion, 
held  by  many,  that  consanguineous  unions  are  injurious  as 
such? 

"Without  going  back  to  the  very  early  history  of  marriage 
customs  and  jirohibitions — a  task  1  am  not  competent  to  under- 
take— it  is,  1  think,  enough  to  say  that  the  early  Christian  Church 
ajipears  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  existing  n-siduo  of 
jirejudice  against  the  nuvrriage  of  cousins.  The  (^hurch  put 
its  ban  upon  consanguineous  unions — at  first  in  connection 
with  th(>  cult  of  asceticism  and  celihaey;  later,  because  it  was 
able  by  the  ssde  of  indulgences  to  make  money  by  allowing 
con.sanguineous  couples  to  break  the  canonical  rules  for  a 
consideration.  Tiuit  this  was  so  is  confirnu'd  by  the  subsequent 
extension    of    the    prohibitions    to    various    affinities,    or    even 


THE  AHACHNODISCUS  JAPONICUS. 

A  marine  orjianism  from  the  Far  East  whose  prcs- 
rnrc  in  tlie  I<Yonch  soldier's  preserves  indicates 
Ihai  gelosc  has  l)pcn  used  in  tlicir  manufacture. 


accidental  associations,  between  persons  not  related  at  all  by 
blood." 

Of  course,  other  causes  have  been  and  are  still  at  Avork  in 
l)oth  encouraging  and  dis(?ouraging  consanguineous  marriages. 
Dr.  Nettleship  thinks  that  the  most  operative  cause  of  hostility 
to  these  unions  is  the  confusion  between  inheritance  of  a  defect 
from  two  slightly  tainted  but  apparently  normal  parents  and 
the  supposed  creation  of  an  entirely  new  thing  by  union  between 
those  of  related  blood.  For  instance,  if  among  the  children  of 
seemingly  normal  cousins  there  should  be  some  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  no  surprize  need  be  felt  if  the  cousinship,  as  such,  is 
blamed;  altho  inquiry  might  have  found  cases  of  the  same 
malady  in  ancestors  or  collaterals.  To  quote  further  from  Dr. 
Nettleship's  discussion: 

"That  con.sanguinity  of  parents  repeated  through  many 
generations  is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  health  and  vigor  (mental  and  bodily)  is  demon- 
strated by  well-known  instances 

"Of  course,  plenty  of  examples  are  to  be  found  where  an 
excessive    proportion    of    diseased    and     degenerate     is     found 

among  the  offspring  of  cousin-parents. 
But  these  prove  no  more  than  that  if 
such  degeneracies  exist  in  the  stock  they 
may  be  transmitted. 

"That  inbreeding,  very  much  closer  in 
degree  and  repeated  far  more  often  than 
anything  in  modern  hunuin  society,  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  degeneracy,  but 
quite  the  contrary,  is  shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  modern  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. For  it  is  of  course  admitted  not 
only  that  the  marvelous  improvements 
effected  during  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  l)reeds  of  horses,  oxen, 
sh(>ep,  and  pig.s — to  name  only  the  more 
important  kinds  of  live  stock — have 
been  reached  by  careful  s(>lection  of  the 
individuals  j)ossessing  the  characters  de- 
sired; but  that,  as  we  are  constantly  told, 
the  only  way  to  secure  and  to  fix  such 
desirable  characters  is  to  carry  out  this 

crossing  of  near  relations 

"I  think,   therefore,  we  may  concslude 
that   marriages   between   cousins  are  as 
safe    from    the    eugenic    i)oint    of    view 
as    any    other    marriages,    pro\ided    the 
parents  and  stock  are  sound. 

"The  difficulty,  of  cour.se,  both  for  consanguineous  and  out- 
marriag(>s  is  to  decide  upon  this  vital  point;  and  as  for  obvious 
reasons  the  family  history  is  more  likely  to  be  forthcoming 
for  a  i)air  of  cousins  than  for  an  unrelated  jiair,  we  have  here  a 
I)art  explanation  of  tlu^  av(>rsion  to  cousin-marriage  met  with 
in  some  families.  This  explanation  will  tell  with  sp(?cial  force 
if  th(>  disease  or  defect  is  relatively  rare,  for  then  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  occur,  tho  in  a  latent  form,  in  two  cousins  than  in 
two  strangers.  But  if  the  defect  apprehended  b<>  a  frequent 
one,  CO.,  tuberculosis,  the  chances  of  the  hereditary  liability 
to  it  being  present  in  both  parents  and  intensified  in  their 
children  may  be  much  the  sam(>  whether  the  parents  were 
cousins  or  not." 


TO  TELL  TRAIN-SPLED— Referring  to  the  article  on  how 
to  tell  the  speed  of  a  moving  train,  (juoted  in  our  issue  for 
June  !y,  Herbert  V.  Plough  sends  us  from  Portland,  Ore.,  a  simple 
method  of  estimating  train-speed,  which  he  has  worked  (tut  while 
b(>ing  employed  on  the  !S.  P.  &  S.  Railroad  as  a  bridge  man.  He 
writes: 

"Count  the  clicks  of  the  wheels  on  one  rail  (because  joints 
alternate)  for  20  seconds  and  the  result  will  be  the  miles  |)er 
hour  the  train  is  running.  Demonstration:  There  are  170 
.'iO-foot  rails  in  5,280  f(>et.  The  train,  we  will  say,  is  tra\eling 
at  4")  miles  per  hour.  It  covers  12.")..")  rails  in  one  minute,  or  2.2") 
rails  in  one  second,  which,  multiplied  by  20,  equals  4.5  rails  in 
20  .seconds,  or  4.")  miles  per  hour.  If  .T2-foot  rails  are  used  the 
result  would  he  40  rails  in  20  seconds  at  45  miles  |)er  hour,  but  it 
is  fairly  accurate  and  can  be  done  easily  with  a  little  practise." 
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NOT  AS   BAD    AS   THKY   APPKAK:    THKY   TF<]LL   YOU    THAT   YOUU    PKKSKKVKS    AKK    I'lKK 

Pieserves  labeled  attractively  but  made  from  inrei-lor  fruit  or  vegetables  will  not  show  theso  elements  under  the  mieroseope.  and  so  may  b.-  eu,ily 
detected.  To  the  left  are  fragments  of  (o)  a  quince  and  {l»  a  bilberry,  [n  the  .s-cond  circle  are  the  strawberry  ••  ilebris  "— (n)  skin  with  hairs  anil 
a  pore,  {b]  and  (r)  stem.  The  tliird  view  sliows  bit-;  of  {a  and  h)  ths  oiiti^-  and  inner  layiT  of  the  sec^d-coveritiK  of  a  ({oo.sebcrry.  (c)  albiuni-ri 
witli  grains  of  aleurone,  and  (d),  crystal  cells.  In  the  fou-tli  picture  appear  («.  h.  and  c)  the  outer  covering  of  the  soed-vossel,  woody  parls.  and 
burrs  witli  crystals  found  in  preserved  apricot. 


PRESERVES  ON  THE  FIRING-LINE 

THE  PATRIOT  who  coins  money  by  selling  spoiled  or 
imitation  food  to  the  defenders  of  his  country  is  i:n- 
fortunately  familiar  to  the  students  of  history  in  all 
lands.  From  the  starving  Continentals  of  Valley  Forge  to  the 
consumers  of  "embalmed"  beef  in  the  .typhoid  camps  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  we  Americans  have  known  and  execrated  him,  but  he 
still  persists,  and  <lou])tless  draws  some  kind  of  a  pension  in  the 
intervals  between  active  hostilities.  It  may  be  some  consolation 
for  us  to  know  that  he  also  operates  in  Europe.  In  La  Nalure 
(Paris,  May  15),  Hem-i  C\ni]Mn  tells  us  what  kind  of  jellies  and 
preserves  this  sort  of  shark  furnishes  at  iiigh  ))rices  lo  soldiers 
at  the  front — and  doubtless  also  to  Ihe  wounded  in  I  he  hospi- 
tals.    Mr.  Coupin  writes: 

"The  su})stance  most  in  use  to  adulterate  preserves  is  gelose, 
or  agar-agar,  which  ought  to  be  kept  for  la])oratories  of  micro- 
liiology,  since  it  is  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria.  It 
is  found  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  long,  rough,  irregular  strips, 
which,  i)laced  in  warm  water,  dissolve  and  produce  a  mixture 
that  sets  in  the  form  of  jelly.  If  gooseberry  sirup  has  previously 
l)een  added,  then  is  obtained  a  superb  (of  a  sort)  'gooseberry 
jelly,'  which  tastes  as  good  as  normal  jelly,  but  has  no  nutritive 
value 

"To  'gelose'  water  it  is  sufficient  to  add  one  per  cent,  of  gelose, 
or  even  less.  Now  as  this  costs  about  50  cents  a  pound,  a  quart 
should  be  worth  about  a  cent.  Even  throwing  in  the  flavoring, 
the  jar,  and  the  label,  the  seller  makes  an  enormous  profit,  which 
is  the  more  reprehensible  as  these  preserves  appeal  to  the  poor, 
who  too  often  do  not  lind  in  their  other  food  the  heat-units  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  vital  temperature. 

'"'To  recognize  the  presence  of  gelose  in  preserves  (an  expert 
taster  will  never  be  deceived),  there  are  various  chemical  proc- 
esses, more  or  less  complicated.  But  the  simplest  and  most 
original  method  consists  in  examining,  through  the  microscope, 
either  the  confection  itself  or,  better,  the  bottom  of  each  jar, 
c^ilher  as  it  stands  or  after  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
sulfuric  and  three  parts  nitric  acid.  One  is  no  little  astonished 
to  find  the  symmetrical  skeletons  of  divers  diatoms,  microscopic 
aquatic  algiB,  and  especially,  one  of  them,  the  most  beautiful 
known,  perhaps,  because  of  its  unusual  size  and  ornamentation — 
the  Arachnadi^ciis  j(i ponicus,  of  which  we  give  herewith  a  micro- 
])hotograph 

"To  understand  the  unexpected  presence  of  this  marine 
organism,  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  gelose  is  made  in 
Japan,  with  various  species  of  marine  algae,  especially  those  of 
the  genus  Celidinm.  They  are  boiled  in  great  caldrons  and 
then  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  jelly,  cut  up  into  strips,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  This  is  gelose  as  imported,  and  in  it  are  found  the 
innumerable  diatomacea;  that  live  on  the  surface  of  the  seaweeds 
and  by  their  silicious  skeletons  resist  all  the  manipulations  to 
which  these  are  subjected. 

"This  is  how  one  may  find  a  whole  sea-fishery  m  one  preserve- 
jar  from  a  dishonest  grocer,  and  how  a  diatom  from  the  Japan 
seas  mav  reach  the  stomach  of  a  European  consumer. 

"CJelose  is  often  replaced  by  gelatin,  gums,  or  jellies  with  a 
starchy  base,  but  still  oftener  the  adulterators  are  content  with 


taking  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  preserves  and  adding  to  it  large 
volumes  of  glucose.  Alt  ho  this  is  added  to  that  already  existing 
in  llie  ])reserve,  it  may  be  detected  by  cliemi<-al  analysis.  From 
the  nutritive  point  of  view  this  fraud  would  not  be  so  ol)ject ion- 
able  if  it  were  not  too  often  carried  out  wilh  abominable  glucose, 
full  of  impurities,  containing  all  sorts  of  foreign  cliemi<'al  sub- 
stances and  forming,  with  the  honest  jireserve  to  which  it  is 
added,  a  frightful  glue  of  which  the  stomach  has  all  the  Iroulile 
in  the  world  to  rid  itself. 

"Another  very  frecpient  falsification  consists  in  selling  a 
preserve  as  the  product  of  one  fruit  when  it  has  been  nuide  with 
another,  or  with  a  mixture  of  several  others  costing  mucli  less; 
or  even  with  different  vegetables  (melons,  carrots,  tomatoes,  etc.) 
artfully  mingled.  These  frauds,  which  are,  of  course,  nothing 
very  terrible  are  easily  unmasked  with  the  microscope 

"For  instance,  in  the  apricot  the  debris  of  the  epicarp  con- 
sists of  strongly  striated  cells,  with  hairs  and  pores;  in  the  pear 
there  are  voluminous  'stony  cells,'  so  called  because  they  are 
very  hard,  joined  together  in  lum])s  surrounded  by  cells  radiating 
outward;  in  the  strawberry  there  are  long  hairs,  bent  over  on 
themselves,  and  stems  made  of  blackish  filaments;  in  the  goose- 
berry, fragments  of  endocarp  consisting  of  spindle-sha|)ed  cells 
and  debris  of  epicarp  with  polygonal  cells  between  which  are 
pores. 

"Plenty  of  other  falsifications  of  preserves  might  be  cited,  but, 
not  to  make  this  article  too  long,  it  may  be  enough  in  closing 
to  note  the  use  of  artificial  coloring-matter,  such  as  carmine,  to 
give  a  seductive  qspeet;  and  finally,  as  a  culmination,  the  manu- 
facture of  preserves  without  any  fruit  at  all,  by  mixing,  in  artful 
proportions,  glucose,  tartaric  acid,  and  water  -  the  whole  colored 
artificially  to  look  somewhat  like  the  colored  bottles  in  druggists' 
windows.     Nothing  is  sacred  to  a  deceiver." 


FULFILLING    THE    OMENS  —  To    a    recent     number    of 

L' AiitroHomie  (Paris)  the  noted  French  astronomer,  Camille 
Flammarion,  contributes  an  ingenious  article,  illustrated  with 
quaint  woodcuts  from  a  sixteenth-century  work,  in  which  he 
shows  that  all  celestial  and  terrestrial  omens  of  war  in  which  our 
forefathers  so  firmly  believed  duly  ushered  in  the  great  conflict 
now  raging  in  Europe.  To  quote  a  brief  re\iew  in  Thv  Srii  ntijic 
American  (New  York,  July  3) 

"These  include  (1)  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  August  21.  ^14. 
visible  in  Europe  and  Asia;  ('2)  Delavan's  naked-eye  comel. 
known  as  the  'war  comet,'  discovered  at  the  close  of  IDlo  an«l 
destined  to  remain  visible  for  the  next  fi\e  years  (from  which  the 
superstitious  might  augur  seven  years  of  war);  ('A)  the  transit 
of  Mercury  on  November  7,  1914;  (4)  the  fall  of  a  iiVjjound 
meteorite  in  England  last  October;  (5)  the  great  Italian  earth- 
quake of  January  bS,  1915;  (())  a  'tricolored'  star,  of  which  M. 
Flammarion  promises  to  furnish  particulars  later,  only  remarking 
for  the  present  that  it  was  an  optical  effect  much  exaggeratetl  by 
the  popular  imagination;  and.  lastly,  all  sorts  of  remarkal)le 
weather,  including  a  wintry  day  in  June  of  last  year,  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  41°  in  Pari.s.  It  would  be  too  bad 
to  refute  this  accumulated  evidence  of  the  futility  of  modern 
science  by  seeking  for  previous  periods  of  a  year  or  so  in  which 
similar  omens  were  manifested  and  no  war  followed," 


KIPLING  TELLS  WHY  BRITONS  SHOULD  FIGHT 


THERE  ARE  PEOPLE  who  lament  the  decay  of  the 
literary  fufulty  in  Rudyard  Kipling.  Some  of  his  ut- 
terances since  the  Var  have  been  termed  Billingsgate, 
especially  in  this  country.  He  can  not  he  said  to  mince  words, 
nor  did  he  do  so  in  a  recent  recruiting-speech  delivered  at  South- 
port,  in  West  Lancashire.  The  London  Morning  Post,  which 
prints  it  in  full,  offers  the  man  of  letters  its  gratitude  because  he 
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••OKKM.\NY  MUST   KITHER   WIN  OR   BLEED    TO    DEATH 

ALMOST   WHKKK   HEIi   LINES   RTN   TO-DAY," 
Says  KudyanI  Kipling  to  an  aii(li>iu-f  of  IO.(M)Oal  Southport.  England. 


"puts  the  rea.son  why  Britons  should  light  in  frank  and  straight- 
forward language."  There  is  no  talk  now  of  the  "scrap  of 
I)aper*'  or  of  Belgium's  violated  neutrality.  "He  did  not 
describe  the  war  as  a  sort  of  exercise  in  vicarious  philanthropy." 
On  the  grounds  of  his  presentation  there  can  be  no  calling 
England  hypocritical.  What  he  holds  before  the  English  is  the 
assurance  that  "If  Germany  is  victorious,  every  refinement  of 
outrage  which  is  within  the  compa.ss  of  the  Oerman  imagination 
will  be  inflicted  on  us  in  every  aspect  of  our  lives."  Speaking 
before  a  crowd  of  (en  thousand,  who  "listened  with  the  intense 
earnestness  of  Lancashire  folk,"  lie  does  not  spare  Germany  the 
ntoral  responsibility  of  any  of  her  deeds: 

"The  (lennan   has  spent  quite  as  jnuch  energy  in   the  last 


forty-five  years  preparing  for  war  as  we  have  in  convinc- 
ing oiu-selves  that  wars  should  not  be  prepared  for.  He  has 
started  this  war  with  a  magnificent  equipment  which  took 
him  time  and  heavy  taxation  to  get  together.  That  equip- 
jnent  we  ha\e  had  to  face  for  the  last  ten  months.  We  ha\e 
had  to  face  more.  The  Germans  went  into  this  war  with  a  mind 
which  had  been  carefully  trained  out  of  the  idea  of  every  moral 
sense  or  obligation — private,  j)ul)lic,  or  international.  He  does 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  law,  least  of  all  those  he  has 
subscribed  to  himself,  in  making  war  against  combatants  or  non- 
combatants — men,  women,  and  children.  He  has  done  from  his 
own  point  of  view  very  well  indeed.  All  mankind  bears  witness 
to-day  that  there  is  no  crime,  no  cruelty,  no  abomination  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive  which  the  German  has  not  perpe- 
trated, is  not  perix'trating,  and  will  not  i)erpetrate  if  he  is 
allowed  to  go  on.  These  liorrors  and  perversions  were  not 
invented  by  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  They  were  ar- 
ranged long  beforehand — their  very  outlines  are  laid  down  in 
the  German  war-book.  They  are  part  of  the  system  in  which 
Germany  has  been  scientifically  trained.  It  is  the  essence  of 
that  system  to  make  such  a  hell  of  the  countries  where  her  armies 
set  foot  that  any  terms  she  may  ofl'er  will  seem  like  heaven  to 
the  people  whose  l)odies  she  has  defiled  and  whose  minds  she  has 
broken  of  set  purpose  and  intention.  In  the  face  of  these 
tacts  it  is  folly  for  anv  fit  man  to  waste  one  minute  in  talk- 
ing ahout  what  he  would  do  if  our  svstem  »)f  recruiting  were 
changed,  or  to  wait  on,  as  some  men  are  waiting,  in  the  hope 
that  compulsion  may  be  introduced.  We  shall  not  be  saved  by 
argument.  We  shall  most  certainly  not  be  saved  by  hanging 
on  to  our  private  jobs  and  bu.sinesses.  Our  own  strength  and 
our  own  will  alone  can  save  us.  If  these  fail  the  alternative 
for  us  is  robliery,  rape  of  the  women,  starvation,  as  a  prelud"  to 
slavery.  Nor  need  we  expect  any  miracle  to  save  us.  So  long 
as  an  unbroken  Germany  exists,  so  long  will  life  on  this  planet  be 
intolerable  not  only  for  us  and  for  our  Allies,  l)ut  for  all  humanity. 
And  humanity  knows  it.  At  present  six  European  nations  are 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  war.  There  is  a  fringe  of  shivering 
neutrals  almost  under  the  German  guns  who  look  out  of  their 
front  doors  and  see,  as  they  were  meant  to  see,  what  has  been 
done  to  Belgium,  the  German-guaranteed  neutral. 

"But  however  the  world  pretends  to  divide  itself,  there  are 
only  two  divisions  in  the  world  to-day — human  beings  and 
Germans.  And  the  (ierman  knows  it.  Human  beings  have 
long  ago  sickened  of  him  and  everything  connected  with  him 
of  all  he  does — of  all  he  says,  thinks,  or  believes.  From  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  they  desire  nothing 
more  greatly  than  that  this  unclean  thing  should  be  thrust  out 
from  the  menibershi])  and  the  memory  of  the  nations.  The 
(ierman's  answer  to  the  world's  loathing  is:  '1  am  strong.  I 
kill.  1  shall  go  on  killing  by  all  means  in  my  j)ower  till  1  have 
imjjosed  my  will  on  all  human  beings.'  He  gives  no  choice. 
He  leaves  no  middle  way.  He  has  reduced  civilization  and  all 
that  civilization  means  to  the  simple  question  of  kill  or  be  killed. 
Up  to  the  present,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  Germany  has  suffered 
some  three  million  casualties.  She  can  suffer  another  three 
million,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  another  three  million  after  that. 
We  have  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  she  will  break  up  suddenly 
and  dramatically  as  a  few  people  still  expect.  Why  should  she? 
She  look  two  generations  to  prepare  herself  in  every  detail  and 
through  every  fiber  of  her  national  being  for  this  war.  She  is 
playing  for  the  highest  stakes  in  the  world — the  dominion  of 
the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  must  either  win  or  bleed  to 
death  almost  where  her  lines  run  to-day.  Therefore  we  and  our 
Allies  must  continue  to  pass  our  children  through  fire  to  Moloch 
until  Moloch  perish.  This,  as  1  see  it,  is  where  we  stand  and 
where  Germany  stands." 

To  make,  if  possible,  stronger  the  arraignment  of  a  people,  Mr. 
Kipling  conjured  up  the  idea  of  a  "conquering  Germany"  and 
its  meaning  for  England,  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  even  the 
Western  world: 

"You  need  not  go  far  to  see  what  it  would  mean  to  us.  In 
Belgium  at  this  hour  several  milli(»n  Belgians  are  making  war- 
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Tnalcrial  or  fortifications  for  their  eonqiun-ors.  They  are  given 
enough  food  to  support  Ufe  as  the  (Jerinan  thinks  ii  should  l)e 
supported.  By  the  way,  1  believe  the  United  States  of  America 
supplies  a  large  part  of  that  food.  In  return,  they  are  conii)elled 
to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If  they  obje(!t,  they  are 
shot.  Their  factories,  their  houses,  and  their  public  buildings 
liave  long  ago  been  gutted,  and  everything  in  them  that  was 
valuable  or  useful  has  been  paciked  up  and  sent  into  Germany. 
They  have  no  more  property  and  no  more  rights  than  cattle; 
and  they  can  not  lift  a  hand  to  protect  the  honor  of  their  women. 
And  less  than  a  year  ago  they  were  one  of  the  most  civilized  and 
I)roHperous  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  the  horror  of  their  fate  in  all  liistory,  and  this  system  is  in 
full  working  order  within  fifty  miles  of  the  English  coast.  Where 
I  live  I  can  hear  the  guns  that  are  trying  to  extend  it.  The  same 
system  exists  in  such  parts  of  France  and  Poland  as  are  in 
Oerman  hands.  But  whatever  has  been  dealt  out  to  Belgium, 
France,  and  Poland  will  be  Plngland's  fate  tenfold  if  we  fail  to 
subdue  the  Germans.  That  we  shall  be  broken,  plundered, 
robbed,  and  enslaved  like  Belgium  will  be  but  the  first  part  of 
the  matter. 

"There  are  special  reasons  in  the  German  mind  why  we 
should  be  morally  and  mentally  shamed  and  dishonored  beyond 
any  other  people — why  we  should  be  degraded  till  those  who 
survive  may  scarcely  dare  to  look  each  other  in  the  face.  Be 
j)erfectly  sure,  therefore,  that  if  Germany  is  victorious  every 
refinement  of  outrage  which  is  within  the  compass  of  the  German 
imagination  will  be  inflicted  on  us  in  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 
Over  and  above  this,  no  pledge  we  can  offer,  no  guaranty  we  can 
give,  will  be  accepted  by  Germany  as  binding.  She  has  broken 
her  own  most  solemn  oaths,  pledges,  and  obligations,  and  by  the 
very  fact  of  her  existence  she  is  bound  to  trust  nothing  and  to 
recognize  nothing  exce{)t  that  of  immediate  superior  force, 
backed  by  her  illimitable  cruelty.  So,  you  see,  there  are  np 
terms  possible.  Realize,  too,  if  the  Allies  are  beaten,  there  will 
be  no  spot  on  the  globe  where  a  soul  can  escape  from  tlie  domina- 
tion of  this  enemy  of  mankind.  There  has  been  childish  talk 
that  the  Western  hemisphere  would  offer  a  refuge  from  oppres- 
sion. Put  that  thought  from  your  mind.  If  the  Allies  were 
defeated,  Germany  would  not  need  to  send  a  single  battle-ship 
over  the  Atlantic.  She  would  issue  an  order  and  it  would 
be  obeyed.  Civilization  would  be  bankrupt  and  the  Western 
world  would  be  taken  over  with  the  rest  of  the  wreckage  by 
Germany  the  Receiver.  So,  you  see,  there  is  no  retreat  possible. 
There  are  no  terms  and  no  retreat  in  this  war." 

Mr.  Kipling's  speech  was  in  the  interest  of  enlistment,  the  he 
is  said  to  have  cast  a  chill  by  his  very  first  words.  He  frankly 
declared  that  he  was  there  to  "speak  in  behalf  of  a  system 
in  which  he  did  not  believe."  He  calls  it  "  conscription  by 
cajolery." 

"I  admit  as  freely  as  any  of  you  here  the  immense  unfairness 
of  our  system  which  has  been  well  called  conscription  by  cajolery, 
but  it  is  the  system  we  have  chosen,  and  till  we  have  another  we 
must  work  it.  Those  who  believe  in  national  service  can  take 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  if  the  Government  has  not  yet 
l)rought  it  in,  they  must  be  quicker  than  the  Government  (this 
isn't  difficult)  and  bring  themselves  in.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  principles  of  voluntary  service  must  realize  that  now 
is  the  one  time  for  them  to  show  what  an  excellent  system 
it  is  by  voluntarily  shouldering  their  responsibilities.  In  the 
meantime  public  opinion  is  hardening  every  day  against  the 
eligible  men  who  have  excuses  which  are  not  reasons  for  not 
enlisting.  Public  opinion  is  hardening  against  those  parents, 
wives,  and  relatives,  and  employers  who  directly  or  indirectly  are 
keeping  these  men  back.  You  can't  expect  people  who  have 
given  or  lost  their  own  flesh  and  blood  in  this  war  to  be  patient 
or  sympathetic  with  people  whose  families  are  still  untouched 
and  unseparated.  That  feeling  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able, but  it  is  one  result  of  our  system." 

The  Morning  Post,  editorially,  is  with  Mr.  Kipling  on  the 
"injustice  of  the  voluntary  system  "  of  recruiting,  saying: 

"It  is  monstrously  unjust;  it  enables  the  coward  and  the 
shirker  to  skulk  behind  the  body  of  the  patriot;  it  gives  the 
naturalized  German  the  opportunity  of  stepping  into  the  shoes 
of  our  fallen  heroes.  It  is  wasting  the  treasm-e  on  which  we 
depend  for  victory.  It  is  prodigal  in  tears,  for  it  takes  the 
married  man  from  his  family  and  leaves  the  young  bachelor  at 
home.  But  as  long  as  the  system  exists,  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  even  altho  it  is  supported  by  people  who  in  the  immediate 
past  have  been  in  suspiciously  close  touch  with  the  enemy." 


CULTURE  OF  A  PEASANT  NATION 


BKFORK   THE    WAR   the   casual   Western    nad.r   kn.-w 
Servia  chiefly  as  a  country  of  opcra-boulTe  politics  and 
revolutions,  sometimes  culminating  in  the  bloody  deeds 
of  regicides.     She  has,  siniie  the  fatal  August  First,  shown  herst-lf 
as  tlie  conqueror  of  the  invading  armies  of  her  great  neighbor, 
and  the  pitiful  sufferer  from  a  devastating  plague.     She  is  called 


IVAN    ME.STROVIC. 

The  Servian  sculptor,  around  whom  are  said  to  center  "all  the 
national  and  intellectual  life  of  Southern  Slavdom." 


a  peasant  nation,  but  by  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  that  she  is 
devoid  of  culture.  It  is  claimed  by  one  of  themselves  that  the 
Servians  are  the  most  poetic  of  the  Slav  peoples,  and  also  great 
lovers  of  music,  of  the  dance,  and  of  beauty  in  every  shajjc  and 
form.  The  late  Servian  Minister  to  England,  Mr.  Miyatovitch, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  in  London  in  the  interests  of  Ser\ian 
relief,  declared  that  his  people  are  in  character  much  like  the 
Irish.  The  Manchester  Guardian  gives  a  brief  report  of  his 
speech : 

"They  are  the  Irish  of  Southeastern  Europe,  with  all  the 
A-irtues  and  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Irish  people.  They 
are  speciallj^  proud  of  their  national  poetry,  which  they  possess 
as  no  other  nation  possesses  in  modern  times,  for  they  still  have 
their  national  bards — men  who  live  by  making  national  song, 
not  highly  cultured  poets,  but  men  in  the  street.  They  do  not 
go  to  a  newspaper  to  report  what  they  hear,  but  to  the  next  inn 
or  coffee-house,  and  there  take  up  their  instruments  to  recite 
what  they  have  to  say.  Virtually  our  bards  are  ancient  reporters. 
The  old  ones  sing.  Those  of  the  present-day  stenograph.  The 
Servian  langtiage  is  the  richest  and  most  musical  of  the  Slav 
dialects.  The  Russian  language  has  that  reputation,  but  it  is 
not  so  musical  and  clear  and  rich.  Servia  is  the  first  nation  in 
Europe  in  which  Protestantism  showed  signs  of  life,  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  Servia  acted  as  a  barrier  against  the  Turks 
spreading  over  Europe.  It  is  to-day  the  barrier  which  prevents 
the  empires  of  Central  Europe  from  pushing  toward  the  Ea.st. 

"The  Servian  ambition  is  to  be  taken  into  the  comity  of 
civilized  nations  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  world.  They  want  to  be  regarded  as  a  people 
capable   of   the   higher   culture.     In    Dalmatia,    Servians   were 
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Itrought  into  fontar-t  \v\th  Italy  and  absorbed  Italian  culture. 
They  were  able  to  give  some  of  the  great  painters  and  masters 
to  Italy — men  who  are  considered  generally  as  Italians,  but  who 
were  really  Servians. 

••One  of  the  greatest  architects  in  Europe  was  Bramante.  the 
liuilder  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Rome,  l)Ut  he  learned  his  art 
from  Julius  Lorraine  (CJiulio  Lorrano),  a  Servian  born  in  Sibenico, 
in  Dalmatia.  The  famous  Venetian  jiainter.  Schiavone.  the 
intimate  friend  of  Titian,  was  a  Servian,  by  name  Andrea 
Medulic,  born  in  Dalmatia.  In  Florence  some  of  the  finest 
statues  and  sculptures  were  the.  work  of  the  great  sculptor 
(!io\anni  Dahnata.  wiiose  real  name  was  Ivan  Drinkovic,  again 


MAKKO    KK.\L.Ii:VlC'    : 

'J'lic  Servian  champion  who  attacked  300  Turk>  sin^li^lianded 
after  Ko-^sovo.  Sculptured  by  Me.strovic  for  the  memorial  temple 
In  -^land  where  the  Slavs  overthrew  the  Turks  in  i:}S9. 


a  Servian  from  Dalnial  ia.  I  could  give  a  long  list  of  the  Servians 
of  the  scvcMtccnlli  and  eighteenth  centuries  wiio  obtained  great 
fame  as  |)ainters  and  scidptors  in  Italy  and  France. 

'•fn  the  field  «)f  science  1  might  mention  the  great  name  of 
iioger  Mosliko\ii-,  a  famous  uuilhematician,  astronomer,  and 
philosopher.  l)orn  in  Hagusa,  in  Dalmatia,  but  whose  parents 
were  from  Herzegovina.  In  the  jjresent  day  there  is  Nikola 
Tesia,  one  of  the  greatest  electrical  engineers,  perhaps  second 
i»nly  lo  Kdison.  TesIa  is  a  Servian  from  Hungary,  and  his  uncle 
was  the  Archl)ishop  of  Bosnia.  You  have  now  in  I>ondon  one 
<if  tlie  greatest  .sculptors,  for  whom  Rodin  had  the  greatest 
admiration,  Ivan  Mestrovic." 

The  reference  is  to  a  si>ecial  e.xhibition  of  the  works  of  Me.s- 
tro\i<',  whose  name,  by  the  way.  is  also  variously  spelled  as 
Meskrovich  and  Mesthrovitch,  around  whom  is  said  to  center 
"all  the  national  and  intellectual  life  of  Southern  Slavdom." 
Tin-  Ihiilij  Chrniiicle  (I.,ondon)  publishes  this  sketch  of  him: 

"Ivan  Mestrovic  is  regarded  l)y  Servians,  and  by  Southern 
Slavs  gmierally,  as  their  great  national  sculi)tor.  His  country- 
men in  Croatia — one  of  the  many  provinces  imder  the  heel  of 
.\ustria — hailed  him  some  years  ago  as  a  prophet  and  a  leader  of 
their  race— 'almosl  as  a  detnigod."  an  admirer  added  yesterday. 

"Mestrovic  began  life  as  a  shepherd-boy  on  the  bills  of  his 


native  country,  and  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  had 
ar-hieved  a  reputation  in  the  village  for  his  skill  in  wood-car\ing 
and  modeling. 

"Even  at  this  early  age — he  is  now  no  more  than  thirty-three — 
the  Servian  shepherd-boy  was  inspired  to  artistic  expression  by 
the  countless  legends  and  epics  of  the  sufferings  of  his  race,  and 
from  wood-carving  he  turned  to  stone-cutting  in  a  mason's  yard, 
and  eventually  arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he  studied  sculpture 
with  brilliant  success. 

"To-day  he  is  for  Southeastern  and  Central  Europe  what  his 
friend  Rodin  is  for  France.  He  is  the  expression  of  Ser\  ian 
nationality  in  the  face  of  Austrian  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
liis  reputation  in  his  own  country  ma\-  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  Rome  Exhibition  in  1911  the  Servian  Government 
had  a  special  pavilion  built  solely  for  his  works 

"The  greatest  work  Mestrovic  has  yet  attempted — a  work 
that  in  scale  and  conception  raises  him  to  the  level  of  the  greatest, 
architect-sculptors  of  antiquity — is  the  enormous  national  temple 
and  monument  to  be  erected  on  the  plains  of  Kosso\().  where 
the  power  and  hopes  of  the  Southern  Slavs  were  finally  over- 
thrown by  the  Turks  in  1389. 

"The  Temple  of  Kossovo  (the  scheme  for  which  has  been 
formally  ratified  by  the  Servian  Parliament)  will  occupy  a  space 
as  great  as  the  whole  of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  five-tiered 
tower,  designed  to  represent  five  centuries  of  oppression,  will  l)e 
as  high  as  the  Nelson  Column." 


THE  SWARMING  OF  THE  POETS 

THE  DISMAY  of  the  Briti.sh  over  a  possible  German 
in\asion  is  not  so  great  as  to  rob  them  of  all  gaiety. 
One  of  the  objects  that  release  this  good  humor  is  the 
poet  who,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Twells  Brex,  has,  at  least 
since  the  war  began,  '•had  the  innings  of  his  life."  British  re- 
cruiting might  have  taken  a  leaf  from  his  book,  for  we  are  told 
"he  organized  himself  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,"  while 
all  others  were  •"only  dreaming  of  organization,"  and  he  "con- 
\erted  what  threatened  to  be  a  disastrous  'slump'  into  a  won- 
derful "boom."'  Till-  ])ailij  Mail,  which  has  fiirnished  its 
readers  with  some  of  the  worst  thrillers  on  the  subject  of 
English  non-preparedness,  gives  this  wTiter's  ideas  of  the  poet's 
torehandedness: 

"He  made  his  wife  a  Minister  of  Munitions,  set  llis  family  to 
hunt  in  the  dictionary  for  high-explosive  words,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  considt  his  housemaid  or  gardener  when  he  had  lost 
twenty  guineas  leeway  racking  his  brain  for  a  word  lo  rime  with 
'Jellicoe.' 

"At  present  there  is  somewhat  of  a  slackening  in  the  output 
of  poets.  But  he  is  a  fatuous  optimist  who  deems  tiiat  their 
offensive  is  broken.  The  poets  are  waiting  for  General  Joffre 
and  Sir  John  French.  The  next  great  attack  of  the  poets  is 
timed  to  wait  imtil  the  great  attack  of  the  Allies.  In  the  mean- 
time they  only  'nibble'  at  us.  The  last  poetic  'frightfulness' 
synchronized  with  the  advent  of  Italy  among  the  Allies.  One 
wealthy  poet  (he  was  a  stockbroker's  clerk  before  the  war)  tells 
me  that,  as  a  result  of  j)rescience  and  systematic  working-hours, 
he  managed  lo  'plant'  no  fewer  than  thirty  "Hail,  Italia!'  sonnets 
on  editors  in  various  parts  of  the  country'.  He  is  now  busy  on 
Roumania;  with  a  'flutter  d  use  his  own  words)  in  American 
speculations.'  It  is  significant  of  the  devotion  cf  our  Italian 
-\llies  that  they  took  all  of  those  poems  of  ours  in  excellent  part. 

•"In  the  meantime  most  of  the  poets  are  biding  their  time. 
They  are  resting  on  their  laurels  and  bank  balances,  and  trying, 
by  judicious  expenditure,  to  restore  the  good-will  of  their  families 
and  friends.  But  let  no  man  be  deceived:  their  determination  is 
unbroken.  Germany,  no  less  than  Great  Britain,  is  suffering 
from  the  epidemic  of  poetry.  It  is  believed  to  have  affected  her 
morale  even  more  than  it  has  affected  our  own.  Some  of  the 
worst  Slrafers  of  all  Prussia  are  reported  to  have  had  too  much 
Lissauer.  One  can  venture  on  no  prophecy  of  this  war  that  up- 
turns all  prophecies,  but  it  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  Germany 
and  England  may  have  to  call  '.stop  the  war'  in  order  to  stoj)  the 
jmets." 

The  war  has  been  a  godsend  to  another  "down-trodden  but 
hardy"  race — the  reciters;  and  Mr.  Brex  records  that  these 
attiliated  brothers — and  sisters — have,  like  the  poets,  arisen  in 
their  thousands: 
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"Whrn  locally  maruifacluml  war-recitations  were  uiiavaiiahic 
liio  reciters  have  \vritt(Mi  tiieir  own  recitations  and  devastated 
whole  neip:hl)ofii()0(ls  with  them.  Old  and  hackneyed  recitations 
liave  been  brought  up  to  date  and  adapted  to  Fland<>rs.  'The 
Dandy  P^'ifth'  has  b(>(ni  revised  almost  l)eyond  recognition.  The 
most  popular  of  all  recitations  to-day  is  the  'Ballad  of  Splendid 
Silence.'  with  persecuted  Hungary  altered  by  the  reciter  (with- 
out undue  anxiety  as  to  scansion)  into  persecuted  Ik^lgium— and 
the  murderous  tyrant  of  the  story  has  been  converted  into  a 
Hun  general. 

"Even  Tennyson  has  not  escaped  the  adapters.  Only  last 
week  a  friend  returned  in  a  somewhat  shattered  condition  from 
a  violin  performancre  he  had  given  at  the  R(!d  Cross  c()n<;ert  of  his 
native  village.  The  success  of  the  evening  was  an  entirely  new 
Acrsion  of  the  '(^large  of  the  Light  Brigade'  writ  leu  and  recited 
by  the  local  saddler.     The  first  verse  ended  thusly: 

'  Forward,  tlio  (dolctwl  by  Censor)  Brigade, 
Chargo  for  {ho.  IIuiis,'  lie  s^iid. 
Into  the  poison-gas  l)rcath 
Ran  the  East  Chalkshires. 

"  (Tremendous  applause  from  audience.)" 

Cynics  among  the  poets  themselves  say  more  poetry  has  been 
writ  in  the  past  eleven  months  than  grew  in  the  preceding 
eleven  centuries. 


MODERN  TURKISH  VERSIFIERS 

NOT  ALONE  IN  ARMS,  but  in  things  of  the  sjiirit  do 
I  lie  various  allied  forces  among  the  belligerents  join 
together,  and  the  spiritual  alliance  naturally  discloses 
itself  in  literature.  Thus  eminent  English  authors  have  addrcst 
the  P>ench  nation,  and  in  return  French  poets  have  dedicated 
their  effusions  to  English  writers.  Now  we  meet  a  critic  in  the 
Frankfiirler  Zcilung  surveying  most  sympathetically  the  rather 
vague  region  of  Turkish  poetry.  The  era  of  really  national  verse 
in  Turkey,  he  tells  us,  dates  no  further  back  than  1859,  when 
there  was  published  at  Constantinople  the  first  book  ever 
written  in  pure  Turkish.  To  the  Young  Turk  movement  he 
gives  credit  for  sundering  the  chains  that  bound  the  classic 
Turkish  poets  to  Persian  manner  and  form;  and  he  holds  that  the 
future  of  the  bard  in  Turkey  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
advancement  of  the  Young  Turk  idea.  To  the  poets  who  came 
earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  we  read,  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  people  was  considered  too  vulgar  for 
poetic  use;  and  thus  the  so-called  classic  literature  of  the  Turks 
is  nothing  but  Persian  in  expression  and  content.  So  slavishly 
did  the  Turks  imitate  their  Persian  masters,  even  to  the  aj)- 
propriation  of  the  language  with  occasional  Turkish  words 
interspersed,  that  the  common  people  could  not  read  their  works. 
They  were  beyond  all  but  the  educated  classes,  who  under- 
stood Persian.  With  the  decline  of  the  ICmpire  came  a  decline 
of  the  classic  literature  as  it  sank  more  and  more  under  the  weight 
of  its  foreign  medium.  When  the  Young  Turks  sought  to 
revive  their  country  by  associating  it  with  European  civiliza- 
tion they  also  effected  a  reform  of  modernization  in  letters. 
Then  at  last  long-neglected  nature  began  to  ai)[)ear  in  the 
picture,  says  the  writer;  formal  Persian  artistry  was  cast  aside, 
and  poets  toiled  on  a  trul\'  national  structure  of  verse,  which 
of  coui-se  shows  the  influence  of  Western  Europe  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  of  France.     We  read: 

"The  French  were  more  than  teachers  in  this  regard.  They 
Avere  the  inspirers  of  the  new  style.  A  flood  of  verse  transla- 
tions from  the  French  was  set  free  in  Turkey  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  past  century.  The  selections  were  made  compara- 
tively at  random  from  classic,  romantic,  and  realistic  performances 
for  the  most  part  by  authors  of  the  second,  third,  and  fotirth 
class.  Next  in  line  followed  German  and  English  translations, 
tho  in  much  smaller  number." 

The  most  distinguished  and  the  most  widely  read  of  the  older 
classic  Turkish  poets,  says  our  critic,  is  Fuzuli,  who  belongs  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  Mesopotamian,  and  never  saw 
Constantinople.     He    had    hundreds    of    imitators,    Avhile    his 


"Divan"  served  as  a  book  of  oracles  to  the  Orientals.  It  wa.s 
their  custom  to  thrust  a  needle  Ix-lwoen  the  p:ijjc<  of  this  volume 
and,  when  opened  at  the  place  thus  chosen,  '.  •  c(.nsider  the  first 
verse  the  eye  lighted  on  as  a  word  of  fate.  Among  others  of  the 
classics  were  Daki,  of  the  same  century  as  Fuzuli,  and  NeH, 
Nediin,  and  Nal)i,  who  date  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Zia  Pasha,  howcner,  who  di«!d  in  exile  toward  the 
close  of  the  ninetecsnth  century,  was  one  of  tlie  lirst  to  mark  the 
transitional  stage  between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  first 
book  of  verse  in  i)ure  Turkish  nevertheless  did  not  a|)|)car  iiiilil 
1H~)9,  and  of  this  w(^  read: 

"It    was   a   translation    of    various    French    j)oeiiis    made    l)y 


"THE    ANNUNCIATION." 

Southeastern  Europe  looks  upon  Me-itn)vic.  (he  sculptor  of  this  work. 
as  a  foree  cotiiparablc  lo  Hodiii  in  the  West. 


Ibrahim  Schinasi,  and  it  (Teated  a  .sensation.  Critics  were 
astonished  to  discover  how  well  French  poetry  bore  transference 
into  unfamiliar  Turkish  as  a  litcM'ary  medium.  Schinasi's  ex- 
ample was  soon  emulated  b_\-  writers  of  talent,  some  of  whom  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  translations  into  the  mother  tongue, 
but  essayed  original  compositions.  Of  the  latter  a  few  presently 
l^roved  to  be  poets  superior  lo  any  that  had  sung  in  Turk«'y  in  a 
long  time.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  Kemal  l^e\ ,  who 
also  has  devoted  himself  to  a  renascence  of  the  Turkish  theater, 
and,  secondly,  Tewfik  Fikr  Bey;  but  the  foremost  of  all  is  Abdul 
Hak  flaamid  Bey.  comi)ared  by  his  admirers  to  Fuzuli.  and  who 
is  a  poet  of  imi)assioned  lyric  i)ower  and  of  lofty  reach  of  iiller- 
ance.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  rei)re.senla- 
tives  of  the  Young  Turk  mind,  and,  as  a  diplonuit,  has  li\  ed  much 
abroad.  The  Sultan  Abdul  llamid  l()ri)a(le  tho  printing  and 
publishing  of  his  works  in  Turkey;  l)ut  nevertheless  his  friends 
say  that  future  historians  will  not  write  that  Abdul  Hak  Ilaamid 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Ilamid,  but  rather  that 
in  the  days  of  Abdul  Hak  Haamid  was  enthroned  and  ruled  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  .  .  .  Whether  this  most  promising  dawn 
of  the  national  literature  of  the  Young  Turks  is  to  develop  into 
full  day.  no  one  may  i)re(lict  at  this  time.  In  largest  mea.sure  it 
depeiuls  on  the  political  develjp:nent  of  the  nation." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


MIDSUMMER  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  desirable  season  for  pub- 
lishing a  volume  of  verse.  But  such  a 
midsummer  as  this  is  exactly  the  time  for 
I)ublishing  a  volume  like  Mr.  William 
Samuel  Johnson's  "Prayer  for  Peace,  and 
Other  Poems"  (Mitchell  Kennerley).  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  called  the  title-poem, 
which  we  quote,  "one  of  the  most  powerful 
poems  I  have  read  for  many  a  long  day." 
C'ertainly  it  is  one  of  the  sanest  poems 
written  on  its  subject  since  that  August 
day  when  all  the  poets  of  the  world  turned 
their  attention  to  war  and  the  ending  of 
war.  Mr.  Johnson's  lines  seem  affected, 
occasionally  ("dumbing,"  for  example,  is  a 
false  note),  but  tliey  are  for  the  most  part 
dignified,  forceful,  thoughtful. 

PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

By   William  Samuel  John.so.v 

Now  these  were  visions  in  the  night  of  war. 
I  prayc'l  for  [x-acc;  (;o<I,  answt^rin};  my  prayer. 
Sriit.  down  a  grievous  phiKiit'  on  humankind. 
.V  black  anfl  tumorous  plaf^uc  that  softly  sU'w 
Till  nations  and  their  armies  were  no  more — 
.\nd  there  wa.s  perfect  peace  .  .  . 
But  I  awoke,  wroth  with  higli  God  and  prayer. 

I  prayed  for  peace;  Clod,  answering  my  prayer. 
DecHH'd  the  Truce  of  Life: — Wings  in  the  sky 
Fluttered  and  fell:  the  quick,  bright  ocean  things 
Sank  to  the  ooze;  the  footprints  in   the  woods 
\'anishe<l:  the  freed  brute  from  the  abattoir 
Starved  on  green  pastures;  and  within  the  ijlood 
The  death-work  at  the  root  of  living  ceased; 
-Vnd  men  gnawed  clods  and  stones,   blasphemed 

and  died — 
.\iul  there  was  perfect  peace  .  .  . 
Hut  1  awoke,  wroth  with  high  God  and  prayer. 

1  prayed  for  peace:  God,  answering  my  prayer. 
Bowed  the  free  ncK'k  beneath  a  yoke  of  steel. 
I)uml)ed  the  free  voice  that  springs  in  lyric  spe<'cli. 
Killed  the  free  art  that  glows  on  all  mankind, 
.\nd  ma<le  one  iron  nation  lord  of  earth. 
Which  in  the  monstrous  matrix  of  its  will 
.Molded  a  spawn  of  slaves.     There  was  One  Might 
.\nd  there  was  perfect  pcAce  .  .  . 
But  I  awoke,  wroth  with  high  God  and  prayer. 

I  prayed  for  peace:  God.  answering  my  prayer. 

Palsied  all  lle.sh  with  bitter  fear  of  death. 

The  shuddering  slayers  fled  to  town  and  held 

Beset  with  j-arrion  visions,  foul  decay. 

And  sickening  tainl,s  of  air  that  made  tiie  earth 

One  charncl  of  the  shrivelefl  lines  of  war, 

,\nd  through  all  flesh  that  omnipresent  fear 

BtH-anie  the  strangling  lingers  of  a  hand 

That  choked  a.s|)iring  thought  and  brave  belief 

And  love  of  loveliness  and  selfless  deed 

Till  flesh  was  all,  tUsh  wallowing,  stywl  in  fear. 

In  festering  fear  that  stank  beyond  tiie  stars — 

And   there  w;us  ))erf("<'t   peace  .   .   . 

But  1  awoke,  wroth  with  high  God  and  prayer, 

1  praye<l  for  peace;  God,  answering  my  prayer. 

Spake  very  softly  of  forgotten  things. 

Spake  very  softly  old  remembered  wortU 

Sweet  as  young  starlight,      Uose  to  Heaven  again 

The  mystic  challenge  of  the  Nazarene,v 

That  deathh'.ss  afllrmation; — Man  in  (iod 

And  (iod  In  man  willing  the  (Jofl  to  be  .  .  . 

And  there  was  war  and  peace,  and  peace  and  war. 

I''ull  year  and  lean.  joy.  anguish,  life  and  <i(^ath. 

Doing  their  work  on  the  evolving  soul. 

The  .soul  of  man  in  God  an<l  (iod  in  man. 

Kor  death  is  nothing  in  the  sum  of  things. 

.\!id  life  is  nothing  in  the  sum  of  things. 

.\nd  flesh  is  nothing  in  the  sum  of  things. 

But   man  in  (i(xl  is  all  and  (iod  in  man. 

Will  merge<l  in  will.  love  immanent    in  love. 

Moving  through  visioned  vista.s  to  one  goal — 

The  goal  of  man  in  God  and  (iod  in  man, 

Aud  of  all  life  in  tiod  and  God  in  life — 


The  far  fruition  of  our  earthly  prayer, 

"Thy  will  be  done!"  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  peace! 

The  death  of  Frank  Taylor  was  a  loss  to 
literature  whicii  has  been  made  especially 
clear  in  these  times  of  war.  No  one,  not 
evtm  Henry  Xewholt  or  Rudyard  Kipling, 
can  put  into  ringing  verse  such  splendid 
patriotism  as  glowed  from  his  all  too  few 
songs.  Most  opi)ortuneIy.  the  London 
Spectator  has  obtained  from  his  executor 
the  manuscript  of  a  hitherto  impubli.shed 
poem,  which  was  written  in  1902.  The 
fourth  stanza  is  strikingly  similar  to  part 
of  a  greater  poem,  Licmel  Johnson's  "Te 
Mart\Tum  Candidatus."  Three  stanzas 
are  omitted. 

ENGLAND S  DEAD 

By  Frank  Tayiou 

("Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  Ihi/  Sainis:  in 

glory  erirtn.sliny" ) 

Homeward  the  long  ships  leap;  swift-shod   with 
joy. 
Striding    the   deep   sea-dikes    fast    home    they 
fare — 
Where  is  my  wedded  love?     Where  is  my  boy? 
Where   go    the   dead    that    died    for    England, 
where? 

Homeward  the  long  ships  leap ;  but  not  with  these 
Thy  boy,  thy  wedded  love.  ()  gentle-eyed 

Woman  of  England,  nor  far  overseas 

Mixing   with   dull  earth  sleep   the  dead   that 
died 

Kor  England.     They,  in  (iod"s  completed  aims. 
Bear  each  his  part;  vuLseen  of  boimded  sight. 

Down  the  vast  firmament  there  floats  and  flames, 
Crested  with  stars  and  panoplied  in  light. 

Of  strenuous  clean  .souls  a  long  array. 

With  lambent  lance  and  white,  bright,  blinding 
sword, 
.Ml  riding  upon  horses — what  are  they? 

They  are  the  d(>ad  which  died  in  Christ  their 
Lord 

For  England,  from  old  time;  with  (iod  made  one. 

.\s  on  the  moiml  the' triple  vision  shone. 
So  shine  th(>y  now.  and  like  the  noontide  sun 

Before  them  all  the  fair  Saint  Cieorge  lidi's  on. 

There  goes  the  lioy  of  Crecy  whispering  low 
To  him  of  .\gincourt.  a  kingly  pair. 

With  many  mighty  men  whieh  bent  tin-  bow- - 
There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there; 

There    go    those    quenchless    Talbot.s,    there    tlu^ 
flower 
Of  Devon,  firenville,  (iilbert.  marinei-s  rare. 
She,   too,   who    thought    foul    scorn    of    I*hilii)'s 
IH)wcr — 
There    go    the    dead    that    died    for    lOngland, 
there; 

And  Sidney,  who  the  rippling  cup  nvsigned. 

And  happy  Wolfe;  wan  Pitt  relciused  from  care, 
Nelson  the  well-belove<l  and  all  his  kind — 

There  go  the  dead  that  di(-d  for  England,  there; 

.\nd  he  who  brake  the  ("orsican"s  strong  spell. 

And  Nicholson  impatient  of  di-spair. 
-Vnd  (iordon.  faithful.  de,solat<>  sentinel — 

There  go  th(>  dead  that  died  for  England,  there; 

.\nd  there  imhelmeted.  imgirt  of  brand. 

Victoria  mov(\s  with   mild,   maternal  air. 
Still  vigilant,  still  pra.verful  for  the  land — 

There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there. 

Uound  England  cradle<l  in  her  roaring  .s(>as. 

With    .\rctic    snows    w  liite-girdle<l.    bathed    in 
suns 
.\sian  and  .\ustralasian.   there  go  Ihese; 

.\nd  where  one  solitary  trafler  rims 

His  Knglish  keel,  and   where  <>n'>  lonely  sword 
(ilimmers  for  England,  one  unsle4>ping  brain 

Watches  and  works  for  Knglaiul.  thilherwar<l 
Gather  the  bright  souls  of  her  servants  slain 


For   her,  and    lock    their  shimmering   ranks,  aud 
sweep 

Bound  England's  child  as  sweeps  the  northern 
gale 
Hound  some  stark  pine-tree  on  the  moorland  steep, 

-Vnd  from  the  flash  and  rattle  of  their  mail 
HelFs  pale  marauders  shudderingly  recoil 

Frustrate.  O  glad  condition  and  sublime 
Of  our  undying  dead,  to  fight  and  foil 

The  ancient  foe.  continully  to  climb 

Through  God's  high  order  of  His  Saints,  to  meet 
Some   soul   whose   star-like   namc^   lit   all    their 
course 
And  commune  with  him.  to  discern  and  greet 
Old  kindred,   love,  and   friendship,   hound  and 
horse; 

To  sec  God  face  to  face,  and  still  to  see 

.'Vnd  labor  for  the  loves  that  grope  on  earth, 

To  wait  serenely  till  all  souls  shall  be 
One  in  God's  aristocracy  of  worth — 

O  glad  condition  and  sublime!  whereto 

That  -southern  tomb  thy  hands  may  tiever  tend 

Was  but  thegateway  thy  loved  boy  pa,ssed  through, 
Tliy  wedded  love  passed  through,  that  he  might 
v.- end 

Homeward  to  thee;  thou  canst  not  see  the  blaze 
Of  his  great  tilade  nor  hear  his  trumpet's  blare. 

Yet  thick  as  brown  leaves  roinid  about  thy  ways 
There  go  the  dead  that  died  for  England,  there. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  Whittier  in  the 
following  poem,  from  the  New  York  Sun. 
And  that  suggestion  does  not  come  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Scollard  has  taken  for  his 
theme  an  incident  of  the  Civil  War;  rather, 
it  is  a  matter  of  spirit  and  style.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  poem  is  imitative. 
Mr.  Scollard  is  artist  enough  to  see,  as 
Whittier  saw,  that  this  sort  of  simple 
narrative  in  verse  is  the  medium  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  at   hand. 

THE  SCYTHE-TREE 
By  Clinton  Scoll-mid 

Farmer  .Johnson  strode  from  the  field 

With  an  eager  step  that  was  long  and  lithe; 
The  summer  sun,  like  a  blazing  shield. 
Burned  on  high  in  the  hazy  sky. 
A  forked  bough,  as  he  hastened  by. 
Seemed  a  fitting  place  for  his  scythe. 
So  he  swung  it  up  in  the  balsam-tree; 
"There  let  it  hang  till  I  come,"  said  he. 

Then  he  homeward  hied  him.  humming  a  tune. 
But  he  heard  a  word  at  the  farmstead  gate 
Vnder  the  fervid  heat  of  the  noon, 
A  ringing  call  to  each  volunteer, 
I'^or  all  the  land  was  alive  with  fear. 
Doubt  and  fear  for  the  country's  fate. 
So  Farmer  .lohn.son  shouldered  his  gun, 
.Vnd  left  his  scythe  to  the  rain  and  sun. 

Fifty  years  have  sped  since  then. 

Fifty   hastening  years  and   more; 
By  Southern  wood  and  brake  and  fen 

Faithful  he  fought,  and  in  gallant  wise. 
Fought  and  died,  and  now  he  lies 
By  the  far-off  Carolina  shore. 
Where  the  long  trades  blow,  and  the  gras.ses  wave 
Over  the  loam  of  his  simken  grave. 

"There  let  it  hang  till  I  come."  he  said 

Of  the  scythe  he  left  in  the  balsam-tree; 
.Vnd  they  let  it  hang,  as  the  fleet  days  fled. 
Till  the  small  bole,  fed  by  the  kindly  earth. 
Clasped  the  .scythe  with  a  mothering  girth. 
To-day  whoever  .so  will  may  sec, 
The  starry  emblem  of  fre(>(lom  flow 
Over  the  tip  of  the  scythe  below. 

He  gave  his  all.  and  he  never  came. 

He  that  was  strong  and  yotmg  and  lithe. 
But  the  balsam-boughs  .seem  (o  iiame  his  name, 
Nam(>  his  name  both  late  and  long 
To  the  tuneful  beat  of  a  sunmier  song. 
To  the  undulant  swa.v-song  of  tlii'  scythe: 
.\n<l  the  banner  swings  to  the  rhythmic  bars. 
The  baimer  lie  loved,  llic  Strii)es  and  Stars. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


WAR'S  TOLL  OF  ATHLETES 

'T^HE  next  Olympic  games  were  sched- 
J-  uled  for  Berlin  in  1916.  There  is  a 
painful  irony  in  the  thought  of  how  far 
from  possible  any  such  performance  will  be 
at  that  time  and  place.  For,  even  were  the 
war  to  stop  now,  so  thin  have  the  ranks  of 
noted  athletes  become  that  there  would  not 
be  enough — at  least,  among  the  Europeans 
— to  grace  even  modified  Olympics.  Xo 
field  of  human  interest  and  endeavor  but 
what  pays  the  cost  of  war,  and  in  the 
European  War  sport  pajjg  heavily.  Ger- 
man, French,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,. 
Austrian,  Australian,  and  even  American 
sportsmen  have  been  lost  in  the  maelstrom. 
Naturally,  a  good  sportsman  is  liable  to  be 
the  best  sort  of  soldier,  and  the  one  most 
needed  in  his  country's  defense;  and  so  it 
is  that  they  have  answered  the  call  in  large 
numbers,  and,  alas!  have  paid  their  share 
in  loss  of  life  or  health.  Among  them  are 
oarsmen,  track  men,  pugilists,  tennis- 
players,  footballers,  aviators,  and  golfers. 
One  of  the  more  recently  reported  was 
Wilding,  the  Australian  tennis  champion, 
who  became  well  knowoi  in  this  country 
and  played  here  not  many  months  ago. 
The  German  Nirrnheim  is  another  tennis 
champion  who  has  been  lost,  and  Chelli, 
Du  Bousquet,  Decugis,  and  De  Joanis,  now 
dead  or  missing,  were  in  the  foremost  ranks 
upon  the  courts  of  France.  Golf,  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  reminds  us,  has  lost 
Lord  Annesley,  W.  A.  Henderson,  Julian 
Martin-Smith,  and  Miss  Neill  Fraser — she 
who  died  in  Servia  of  the  typhus.  Many 
others,  too,  are  among  the  missing,  whose 
names  we  shall  not  know  until  the  fighting 
is  over  and  the  long  rolls  are  called  for  the 
last  time.  The  Sun  points  out  that  En- 
gland has  lost  most  heavily  of  all  the 
nations,  and  enumerates  the  better  known 
of  her  sportsmen  who  have  died  for 
their  flag: 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Halswelle,  the  Olympic 
champion  in  1908  in  the  400-meter  run  and 
holder  of  the  British  300-  and  440-yard 
records;  Anderson,  of  Oxford,  who  com- 
peted in  the  Olympics  in  Stockholm;  Ken- 
neth Powell,  champion  high  hurdler,  with  a 
record  of  15  2/5  seconds,  and  James  Duffy, 
the  Canadian  distance-runner,  winner  of 
the  Yonkers  marathon  and  Boston  Athletic 
Association  marathon,  are  a  few  lost  to 
England. 

Among  the  aviators  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
records  of  the  lost.  All  the  noted  airmen 
are  serving  in  the  aviation  corps  of  their 
countries,  and  from  the  hazardous  nature 
of  the  work  they  have  to  perform  the  casu- 
alties are  undoubtedly  large.  Auto-drivers 
have  been  more  fortunate.  As  they  are  all 
expert  drivers  they  have  been  assigned  to 
drive  armored  cars  of  officers,  and  are  usu- 
ally some  distance  behind  the  trenches. 
Lieutenant  Crossman,  an  officer  in  the  En- 
glish Navy,  who  raced  at  the  Indianapolis 
Speedway  two  years  ago,  is  the  only  noted 


Bound  to  follow 

Sure  as  the  tail  will  follow  the  kite 
And  that  will  follow  the  string, 

Your  clrnner  is  bound  to  go  all  right 
When  your  soup  is  "just  the  thing!" 


/' 


That's  the  beauty  of 
CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

It  always  seems  "just  the  thing!" 
It  suits  the  most  formal  and  elab- 
orate affair  as  perfectly  as  it  does  the 
simple  every-day  occasion. 

The  company  dinner  or  luncheon, 
the  family  supper,  the  children's 
mid-day  meal — it  fits  them  all.  And 
it  is  so  tempting  and  so  wholesome 
that  you  feel  its  appetizing  effect 
throughout  the  meal. 

There  are  so  many  delicious  ways 
to  prepare  it,  and  everybody  enjoys 
it  so  much  and  wants  it  so  often,  no 
wonder  practical  housewives  order 
this  nourishing  soup  by  the  dozen 
or  the  case.  Hadn't  you  better  order 
a  dozen  today  and  have  it  on  hand? 

21  kinds     10c  a  can 


m 
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$1095 


/.  o.  b.  Toledo 


TO'LDO 


The  Kings  and  Queens  of  Ei 
their  Knight  motored  cars! 

But   now,  for  the  first  time 
you  can  get  a  Knight  motored  car 


i5r 


Oxxeriiaey  .MooTe 


The  World's  Lowest  Prt 


THIS   announces,  without 
doubt,  the   greatest   achieve- 
ment   in    the    history    of   the 
automobile  business. 

A  Knight  motored  car  for  $1095! 

The  Knight  is  the  automobile 
motor  that  revolutionized  the  entire 
motor  car  industry  of  Europe. 

It  is  the  motor  that  is  used  by 
practically  all  the  leading  European 
automobile  manufacturers. 

The   Daimler    of  England,    the 


Panhard  of  France,  the  Mercedes 
of  Germany,  the  Minerva  of  Bel- 
gium are  all  equipped  with  the 
famous  Knight  motor. 

And  these  are  the  motor  cars 
that  cost  from  $4000  to  $8000  each! 

Practically  every  titled  family  in 
Europe  owns  one  or  more  Knight 
motored  cars. 


i 


The  Knight  motor  is  acki 
edged  to  be  the  most  highly  o 
oped  automobile  motor  on 
market. 

This  motor  differs  from 
motors  in  that  where  all  o 
deteriorate  with  use,  this  impr 
to  all  others  carbon  is  har 
here  it  is  beneficial;  size  for  s 
has  more  power. 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
Catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  l¥  ' 


The  Willys-Overland   Company, 

Ask  for  Special  Booklet  describing  Willys 
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pay  from  $4,000   to   $8,000   for 

as  the  result  of  huge  production, 
$1095! 


^^   $1095 


Toledo 


.v;-* 


> 


Li-i^»-'vt 


'J. 


•tN 


J 


d  Knight  Motored  Car 


It  has  no  noisy  poppet  valves; 
\o  noisy  cams;  no  uncertain  valve 
springs;  no  troublesome  valves  to 
jrind;  practically  no  wearing  parts. 

It  is  the  ideal  automobile  motor. 

The  Willys-Knight  has  the  same 
advantages  and  is  just  as  efficient  as 
hose  costly  European  Knight  cars. 

Yet  it  costs  but  $1095! 
Ohio 


As  we  build  more  cars  in  a  single 
week  than  most  European  manu- 
facturers build  in  a  whole  year,  we 
are  able  to  utilize  every  modem 
manufacturing  economy. 

That  is  why  our  price  is  so  much 
less. 

The  Willys-Knight,  in  our  opin- 
ion, has  the  least  vibration  and  is 
the  smoothest,  quietest,  and  most 
economical  car  made. 

Have  your  demonstration  at  once. 

Immediate  deliveries. 


Specifications 


40-hoTsepower  Knight  molor; 
cylinders  cast  en  bloc.  4'-ij' 
X  ^J-s"  stroke 

High-tension  magneto  ignition 

Vacuum  tank  gasoline  system 

1 14-inch  wheelbase 

Full-floating  rear  axle 

Underslung  rear  springs 

34'  X  4'  tires;  non-skids  rear 

Demountable  rims,  one  extra 


Color:  Royal  blue  with  ivory 
striping;  grey  wheels;  nickel 
and  polished  aluminum 
trimmings 

Electric  starting  and  lighting 
system 

Headlight  dimmers 

One-man  mohair  top 

Rain-vision,  ventilating  typ* 
windshield 

Magnetic  speedometer 
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driver  whose  name  so  far  appears  on  the 
casualty  lists. 

Many  polo-players  and  horsemen  have 
enlisted,  but  as  far  as  the  records  are  ob- 
tainable none  has  been  killed  to  date. 

France  and  Germany  have  suffered 
nearly  as  heavily  as  England  in  the  loss  of 
favorite  athletes,  as  we  learn: 

J.  Bouin,  the  greatest  distance-runner 
France  ever  produced  and  holder  of 
French  records  from  2,5(K)  to  .5,000  meters 
and  in  English  distance-running  from  two 
to  eleven  miles,  was  reported  killed  some 
time  ago.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  held 
in  Stockholm,  Bouin  was  defeated  by  Han- 
nes  Kolehmainen  in  the  5,000  meters  by 
about  four  yards  in  the  fast  time  of  14 
minutes  .'36. G  seconds.  Bouin  held  the 
world's  record  for  running  in  one  hour  11 
miles  1,442  yards.     He  made  it  in  1913. 

Germany,  it  is  reported,  lost  the  two 
greatest  athletes  the  country  ever  had. 
One,  R.  Rau,  was  the  champion  sprinter 
and  record-holder.  The  three  records 
that  still  stand  against  his  name  are:  100 
meters,  103^  seconds;  2(X)  meters,  22  sec- 
onds; 300  meters,  363/2  seconds.  All  these 
were  made  in  1911.  The  other,  Hans 
Braun,  the  middle-distance  runner,  was, 
according  to  Mel  Sheppard,  our  former 
amateur  champion,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  half-milers.  In  the  Stockholm 
Olympics,  Braun  was  defeated  by  Charlie 
Reidpath,  of  the  American  team,  for  first 
place  by  several  yards.  Braun  was  the 
holder  of  German  records  for  400,  500,  and 
800  meters. 

Of  the  tennis-players  who  have  fallen, 
Wilding,  the  Australian,  is  by  far  the  best- 
known  in  this  country.  Of  those  who 
played  against  him  or  had  the  good  fortune 
to  watch  his  play,  there  was  none  but  ac- 
knowledged him  as  the  best  of  good  sports- 
men, whether  as  victor  or  loser.  We  read 
that — 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Australasian 
team  which  captured  the  Davis  cup  in  1914, 
and  was  known  throughout  the  world  for 
his  wonderful  skill  on  the  courts.  In  his 
college  days  he  was  a  star  at  Cambridge 
University.  Wilding  was  conceded  to  ho 
one  of  the  greatest  players  in  the  history  of 
the  sport. 

F*rior  to  his  death  in  the  desperate  fight- 
ing in  tlie  Dardanelles,  Wilding  had  won 
promotion  for  valiant  fighting  and  exco])- 
tional  bravery  under  fire  and  wore  a  lieu- 
tenant's shoulder-straps  when  he  fell.  The 
brilliant  young  j)la3er  from  the  antipodes 
was  well  known  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing played  in  Davis-cup  matches  against 
the  German  team  at  Pittsburg  and  the 
Americans  at  Forest  Hills.  That  he  was 
extrem«>ly  popular  with  American  followers 
of  the  game  was  evident  from  the  wide- 
spread expressions  of  sorrow  caused  by  the 
news  of  his  death  and  the  glowing  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory  by  all  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  nie(>t  him. 

Another  famous  English  player  to  meet 
Wilding's  fate  was  Kenneth  Powell,  who 
wa5  captain  of  the  Cambridge  team  at  the 
time  Wilding -ittended  the  English  univer- 
sity. Powell,  who  enlist (>d  as  a  private  in 
the  infantry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was 
said  to  be  the  first  tennis-player  under  fire 
on  the  Continent.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
trenches  and  carried  to  a  little  village  at 
the  rear,  where  he  died  shortly  afterward. 


A  left-hander,  Powell  learned  much  of 
his  game  from  Wilding  in  their  coUege  days, 
and  later  adopted  a  style  greatly  similar  to 
that  of  Xorman  E.  Brookes,  himself  a  left- 
hander. Powell  won  the  Swedish  covered- 
court  championship  at  Stockholm  in  1913, 
and  in  the  same, year  captured  the  London 
championship  and  the  London  covered- 
court  title.  In  addition  to  his  fame  on  the 
courts,  Powell  was  Avidely  known  as  a  track 
and  field  athlete  and  was  a  champion 
hurdler  at  both  Rugby  and  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Otto  Nirrnheim,  secretary  of  the 
German  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  figure  in  tennis  in 
the  Kaiser's  domain,  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Louvain,  having  been  terribly  wounded  by 
a  bursting  shell.  Dr.  Nirrnheim  was  a 
sportsman  of  international  fame  in  Europe, 
and  his  death  comes  as  a  severe  blow  to  ten- 
nis in  Germany. 

The  ranks  of  the  leading  French  players 
w'ere  reduced  by  the  deaths  of  Chelli,  sec- 
retary of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club  of  France, 
and  a  player  of  exceptional  ability,  and  Du 
Bousquet,  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  These  two  are  the  only  plaj^ers  of 
note  in  the  tennis  world  who  have  so  far  lost 
their  lives  fighting  under  the  tricolor,  but 
Max  Decugis  has  been  severely  wounded. 
Decugis  was  a  member  of  the  French  Davis- 
cup  team  in  1914,  and  with  Miss  E.  Ryan 
won  the  mixed-doul)les  championship  of  the 
world  on  hard  courts  last  vear.  He  also 
won  the  championship  of  the  south  of 
France  in  men's  singles  in  1910,  1912,  and 
1913. 

N.  A.  R.  de  Joanis  is  another  PVench 
player  of  national  reputation  who  was 
wounded.  De  Joanis  also  fell  a  victim  of 
the  fever,  and  after  spending  several  months 
in  a  Paris  hospital  returned  to  the  front, 
where  he  is  now  engaged  as  an  intelligence 
officer. 

Among  tlie  well-known  French  players 
who  are  in  action,  but  have  so  far  escaped 
unscathed,  are  Etienne  Micard,  who  is 
driving  a  war  auto;  A.  Canet,  Ayme,  Quen- 
nesser,  Gault,  and  A.  H.  Gobart,  the  latter 
a  member  of  the  last  French  Davis-cup 
team  and  rated  as  one  of  the  best  players  in 
Europe. 

Otto  Froitzheim  and  Oscar  Kreuzer,  who 
composed  the  German  team  which  lost  to 
Brookes  and  Wilding  at  Pittsburg  last  year, 
are  both  prisoners  of  war.  having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  English  at  CJibraltar.  Froitz- 
heim, with  seventy  other  officers,  is  held  at 
Donnington  Hall,  Derby,  England,  while 
Kreuzer,  not  being  an  officer,  has  been  put 
to  work  with  other  prisoners  loading  and 
unloading  boats  on  the  Thames  River. 
Froitzheim  is  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
l)layer  that  Germany  has  produced  in  recent 
years,  while  Kreuzer,  a  left-hander,  is  con- 
sidered a  very  promising  youngster. 

Maurice  (Jalvao,  well  known  in  this 
country,  where  he  has  won  several  tourna- 
ments of  prominence,  is  now  in  the  field 
with  the  German  infantry.  Altho  of 
Portuguese  descent,  Galvao  is  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  Germany.  At  the  opening 
of  hostilities  he  left  this  country  and  joined 
the  German  forces.  Galvao  has  written 
frequently  to  friends  in  America,  and  when 
last  heard  from  was  in  e.xcellent  health, 
altho  he  has  already  seen  considerable 
action. 

Baron  von  Venningen,  i>resident  of  the 
International  Clubs  at  Baden-Baden  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  Olympic 
games,  is  also  fighting  for  the  Kaiser,  as 
are  Colonel  von  der  Heyden,  Colonel  Neu- 
kirch,    Lieutenant    Bayl,    Robert    Klenin- 


*'7o  keep  myself  physi- 
cally strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally 
straight." 

— Tliird  promise  of  Boy  Scouts  Oath. 


Any  boy  who  makes  that 
promise,  and  keeps  it,  is  sure 
to  become  a  good  citizen.  And 
if  he  keeps  himself  in  good 
physical  condition,  mental 
alertness  and  moral  balance 
naturally  follow^. 

The  world  needs  men  w^ho 
can  plan,  and  work,  and  en- 
dure; and  in  building  boys 
into  such  men,  right  food  now^ 
is  of  utmost  importance. 

Grape-Nuts 

has  delicious  taste,  and  con- 
tains the  vital  food  elements  of 
whole  wheat  and  malted  bar- 
ley, which  Nature  easily  con- 
verts into  strength  and  energy 
for  body  and  brain. 

Boys — and  girls,  too — can 
definitely  get  ready  for  future 
success;  but  there's  only  one 
"Road  to  Wellville  "^right  liv- 
ing— and  that  calls  for  w^hole- 
some,  easily  digestible  food. 

"There^s  a  Reason" 

for  Grape-Nuts 

— sold  by  Grocers 
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scrotli,  and  W.  A.  Lamprt'clit,  (he  ))r()f<is- 
sional,  vvhiUi  ('ount  Alexander  Salni,  whose 
brother,  ('ount  Otto  Salm,  is  now  in  tliis 
country,  is  with  the  Austrian  Army. 

J.  C.  Parke,  of  hist  yt^ar's  team  from  the 
British  Isles,  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  Kit- 
chener's army,  while  the  (^anadian  con- 
tingent inchules  H.  (>.  Mayes  and  ('ai)tain 
J.  V.  Foulkes,  of  the  team  which  represented 
Canada  in  191li. 

Lord  Annesley,  probably  the  most  widely 
celebrated  golfer  to  lose  his  life  in  the  war, 
was  the  victim  of  an  air  raid  across  the 
Knglish  Channel.  Among  the  members  of 
one  (lerman  prison  camp  is  the  Englisli 
golfer.  Captain  Cecil  K.  Hutchison,  who  so 
far  has  not  been  lost  to  the  links.  Among 
those  less  fortunate  than  (^aptain  Hutch- 
ison are  Captain  Henderson,  victor  some 
years  ago  o\er  Jerome  Tra\ers  at  Muir- 
field,  and  Lieutenant  H.  N.  Atkinson,  one 
time  Welsii  title-holder,  both  killed  in 
action.  Julian  Martin-Smith  fell  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  and  subsequently  died 
in  hospital.  We  are  told  that  dozens  of 
golfers  are  among  the  British  volunteers, 
while  a  whole  regiment  was  formed  in 
London  of  professional  assistants  at  the 
game.  Even  the  caddies  have  exchanged 
golf-bag  for  rifle  and  have  gone  hunting 
lost  hand-grenades  among  the  unnatural 
hazards  of  war. 

Vivian  Nickalls,  Pennsylvania's  rowing 
coach,  mourns  the  loss  of  two  Oxford 
"Blues,"  famous  crew-men  of  his  acquain- 
tance. One,  Fletcher,  was  bow-oar  at  Ox- 
ford, whence  he  "came  down"  only  two 
years  ago.  Coach  Nickalls  describes  him 
and  his  mate  in  glowing  terms: 

A  clever  oarsman  and  as  brave  in  the 
trenches,  1  have  no  doubt,  as  he  was  game 
on  the  river.  But  it  is  of  my  old  friend 
McCraggen  that  I  am  best  fitted  to  speak. 
There  was  a  man  for  you,  one  of  the  best 
Oxford  ever  had,  plucky  and  square  and  as 
right  as  rain.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  me 
when  1  heard  that  McCraggen  had  been 
killed. 

McCraggen  was  a  charming  little  fel- 
low. He  steered  the  Oxford  boat  for  four 
years,  and  came  down  about  five  years  ago, 
1  should  say.  McCraggen  was  famous 
throughout  England.  He  steered  Leander 
in  five  or  six  Grand  Challenge  cup  events, 
and  a  better  man  than  he  never  sat  in  a 
shell. 

When  McCraggen  catne  down  from  Ox- 
ford he  went  into  the  stock-brokerage  busi- 
ness in  London,  got  himself  a  wife  and  a 
nice  little  home,  and  two  youngsters  called 
him  "daddy"  when  he  left  for  the  front. 
He  got  an  officer's  commission,  but  what 
regiment  he  was  with  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  even  like  to  think  about  it. 

The  loss  of  R.  W.  Poulton  in  the  fighting 
about  "Hill  W)"  robs  Oxford  of  another 
Blue — a  famous  footballer.  Among  other 
celebrated  followers  of  this  sport  who  have 
fallen  are  F.  H.  Turner,  the  Scottish  inter- 
national champion,  and  K.  O.  Lagden. 
And  these  are  but  three  among  hundreds 
of  players  who  are  in  the  fighting  and  run 
the   same   slim   chance   of  ever   returnin;?. 


for  Automobiles 

is  used  by  over  250,000  motor 
car  owners. 

THAI  little  battery  that  furnishes  the  power 
to  crank  your  motor  is  about  the  biggest 
httle  thing  you  can  imagine.  Do  you  reahzo 
It  must  develop  from  one  to  two  horse  power 
tvery  time  you  start  your  engine .'' 

It  must  do  this  job  over  and  over  again, 
day  after  day,  winter  and  summer.  Doesn't 
\our  battery  get  less  attention  than  any  other 
W'orkmg  part  of  your  car  (it  is  so  with  most 
owners);  therefore  shouldn't  you  have  the  best 
battery  that  can  be  bought.^ 

**]Exf&C  "  Batteries  are  so  largely  used  be- 
cause they  are  made  right — made  by  the  oldest 
and  largeststoragebattery  maker  in  thecountry. 

27  years  of  specialization  make  possible 
the  following  exclusive  features: — 

1  THE  UNISEAL  ASSEMBLY.  Each  cell  is  a  sepa- 
*  rately  sealed  unit  readily  remo\ed  from  the  case. 
Experienced  battery  men  endorse  this  "JEXiOC" 
feature.     No  other  starting  battery  possesses  it. 

2  FLOOD  PROOF  FILLING  PLUG.  The  • '  jExt^e ' ' 

"*  plug  automatically  prevents  over-filling.  Rotting 
of  Ijattery  cases  and  corrosion  of  metal  parts  of  the  car 
are  prevented  by  this  exclusive  patented  feature. 

O  TOUGH,  SEMI-FLEXIBLE  JARS.  These  new 
•^  **  jEXiOc"  jars  permit  the  unit  assembly  by  elimi- 
nating the  objectionable  packing  compound.  The  jars 
are  expensive,  but  jar  breakage  in  "JExiDC"  service  is 
very  rare. 

A  GREAT  STARTING  ABILITY.  The  uniseal  con- 
"  struction  permits  an  increase  of  1.5%  to  20%  in  the 
plate  area  and  consequently  in  the  starting  ability  of 
"JEXiDc"  batteries,  as  compared  with  other  batteries 
of  equal  size  and  weight. 

C  LOCKED  CORNER  CASES.  'jExiOc"  starting 

•^  Battery  cases  are  strongly  constriKtcd  of  hard  wood 
with  locked  corners  and  firmly  anchored  handles. 

THESE  AND  OTHER  **JExi^C'  FEATURES 

make   the    **3£Xi5C"    Starting   Battery   the    highe.-^t 

priced  batter\  on   the  market.      They  arc  real  service 

points  which  appeal  alike  to  the  engi- 

nccrandto  thepracticalmotorist.  Before 

you  pay  less,  be  sure  you  want  less. 

The  book  with  a  helpful  punch  bchin  I 
its  laughter — "A  Sure  Start  Assured." 
Send  for  it.      It's  free. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA  1915 

New  York      Boston      Chicago      St.  LouIj     Cieveiainl 

Rochester       Allanti       Denver      Detroit       Pittsburgh 

Los  Angeles       San  Francisco       Seattle      Washington 

Toronto 

•'  ]£xi&C  "  Service  Stations  throoghoot  the  U.  S. 
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Two  Cars  Smashed! 

old  story — one  driver  had  taken  it  for 
granted  tliat  he  was  safe,  berause  he  had 
Iviufrlit  a  well  advertised  car,  with  a  mod- 
ern motor,  sfartinp  and  lighting  system 
and  every  hixiiriniis  appointment,  Init  he 
failed  to  examine  the  lining  of  his  brakes. 

The  brake  lining  was  the  kind  that 
is  friction  shy  inside,  substituted  to  save 
seven  cents. 

Thermoid  never  fails — even  though 
worn  paper  thin.  That  is  because  it  is 
cured  under  hydraulic  compression  into 
a  solid  substance  of  uni- 
form density.     Don't 

take  Jour  lirakc   lining  for   granted 
^^^^    — l»c  sure  it's  TheniKud- 

ii|         'BBr  Our    Onarantcp:     Th<^rmoid    will 

4.  *^^  lii.ikc  pfHMl.  or  vrf  will 

Cannot  ht  burned      ,_  •  i     n     I  1  r" 

out  nor«H«i»dby    I  hermoid   Rubber  Lo. 

nil.  heat,  water. 


gaioline,  dirt. 


Trenton.    N.  J. 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESsio 
Brake  Lining -100% 


Oil  Your  Springs 

The  simplest  method  of  oiliinj 
automobile-springs  is  to  attach 
Brown  Sprintr-Oilcrs. 
Thcv  oil  while  you  ride,  keeping  a 
constant  film  of  oil  between  the  spring- 
leaves. 

They  prevent  the  accnmnlation  of  rust ; 
eliminate    stpicaks;     help    to    prevent 
spring-breakage;  save  tires;  and  most 
of  all,  make  anv  car  ride  easier. 
The  cost  is  small,  the  rcs\ilts  great. 
$4  a  set  for  Fords 
$10  for  Most  Other  Makes 
Older  a    set    today.     State  n.amc    and 
model  of  car.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Doalers  :  Brown  Sprinfj-fUlers  sellrcidily 
and  (livo  pcrfort  satisfaction.  Write  fi>r 
proposition. 

Brown  Spring-Oiler  Co. 

••.S4h  Clnrnrftlc  Ave.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Last  but  not  least,  the  boxers  have  figured 
jiassing  well  in  the  war  so  far.  We  read 
that— 

The  French  glove-men  in  particular  al- 
most to  a  man  joined  the  colors,  headed  by 
(Jeorges  Carpentier.  Carpentier  wa.s  at 
the  height  of  his  career  in  the  ring  when 
war  was  declared.  He  was  rapidly  accu- 
mulating a  large  fortime,  but  he  cheerfully 
gave  up  all  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country. 
When  last  heard  from  Carpentier  was  a 
member  of  the  Aviation  Corps. 

Among  the  bo.xers  who  have  fallen  are 
Charles  Ledoux  and  Henry  Piet.  Both 
were  title-holders.  I^doux  held  the  ban- 
tam-weight honors  and  Piet  was  champion 
welter-weight.  Piet  once  gained  a  victory 
over  Carpentier  when  the  latter  was  fight- 
ing in  his  class.  He  appeared  in  America 
some  years  ago,  meeting  Ad  Wolgast  and 
several  others  at  New  Orleans.  Ledoux 
also  was  well  known  in  America.  He  was 
defeated  by  Kid  Williams,  but  otherwise 
gave  a  good  account  of  himself. 


THE  PEACEABLE  GERMAN 

HK  HAS  l)ecome  a  stranger  lo  us  oi 
late — the  peaceable  German;  but  if 
we  Avill  stop  a  minute  and  think  back,  we 
will  recall  him.  Picture,  for  instance,  the 
lionest  burger  who  took  his  family  to  the 
BicrgarlcH  on  Sundays;  the  prosperous, 
respectable  Berliner  with  four  chins  and  a 
fondness  for  children  and  dogs;  the  rosy- 
cheeked  student,  dowoty  and  dreamy-eyed; 
the  friendly  peasant;  the  stalwart,  patient 
laborer.  These  were  the  various  mani- 
festations of  the  peaceable  German,  and 
there  were  many  more.  What  has  become 
of  him  in  these  war-times — especially  con- 
sidering how  many  of  him  there  were — is 
one  of  the  greatest  mysteries.  It  would  be 
rather  a  i)ily  to  forget  all  about  him. 
With  his  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  combined  with  a  deliglit fully 
childish  .self-absorplion,  and  with  his  adora- 
tion of  law  and  order,  taken  with  his  certain 
dictatorial  tendency  and  his  habit  of  mak- 
ing arbitrary  demands  upon  those  about 
him,  he  was  a  unique  figure  in  the  human 
family,  simple  as  a  summer's  day,  and  yet 
little  understood.  Fortunatelj',  in  these 
more  cruel  and  bitter  days,  we  are  given 
a  gentle  reminder  of  him,  to  keej)  him 
fresh  in  our  minds  until  war  is  over  and 
he  may  reappear  from  his  present  conceal- 
ment. The  reminder  is  a  volume  entitled 
"The  Human  German,"  by  F.dward  Edge- 
worth  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.). 
which  sums  up  ob.scrvations  made  during 
several  years'  residence  in  Germany.  It 
coiilains  many  amusing  pictures  of  German 
life,  suc^h  as  the  following  of  the  German 
Sunday: 

RcTlin's  siirrouiiding  forests  are  Hamp- 
stead  Heaths  gi\en  over  lo  the  honest 
workingman  and  the  dishonest  shopkeei)er. 
On  Sunday,  these  in  millions  make  their 
Kly-Out  I  their  Ausihiq)  and  gulp  beauti- 
fully their  weekly  air.  and  beer;  lakes  are 
fringed  with  eating-dens,  beer-gardens,  and 
cafos  which  sleep  all  the  week  and  waken 


on  Sunday  morn.  The  Fly-Out  is  usually 
a  blow-out.  Oceans  of  beer,  swimming- 
baths  of  coffee,  Alps  of  .sausages,  are  swal- 
lowed. Yet  Berlin's  twenty  Hamjjsteads 
have  not  one  restaurant  where  you  can 
get  a  human  meal.  Vienna  Schnitzel  is  the 
one  resource.  The  reason  is  this:  A  lunch 
or  dinner  in  fastidious  British  sense  is  not 
sought  by  the  Flyer-Out. 

Odious  as  is  the  beer-garden,  it  stands 
economically  on  the  Flyer-Out's  level. 
The  Flyer-Out  is  too  thrifty  to  buy  the 
graces  of  life.  The  restaurant's  profit  is 
often  what  it  makes  on  a  ten-pfennig  glass 
of  beer.  By  ordering  a  glass,  or  several 
glasses  in  succession,  the  world-citizen  es- 
tablishes his  claim  to  a  table  for  hours. 
He  holds  that  a  restaurant  has  no  right  to 
profit  from  food.  Prosperous  workmen, 
solid  traders,  haughty  subaltern  bureau- 
crats, bring,  like  our  comic-opera  count, 
dinner  in  their  pockets,  and  command  the 
restaurant's  plates.  Some  bring  coffee  and 
sugar  and  pay  only  for  water.  The  okl 
Prussian  way  is  now  decaying;  but  then- 
are  still  gardens  which  hang  the  i)lacard: 
"Patrons  may  bring  their  own  coffee,"  or 
simply,  "No  Coffee-Compulsion." 

Beer-gardens  have  halls  for  dancing. 
Other  movement  is  rare.  Seats  in  the  beer- 
garden  are  full;  the  woods  are  empty. 
Herr  Locksmith  Kwasnick,  with  wife  and 
babes,  sits  all  day  at  the  garden-table, 
and  orders  indiscriminately  beer  for  solid 
Martha,  for  cunning,  ten-year-old  Albrecht, 
for  snub-nosed,  toddling  Amalie.  It's 
cheap.  In  braggart  mood,  Herr  Lock- 
smith Kwasnick  boasts  that  he  once  spent 
three  marks  of  a  morning. 

"It  was  before  we  married,"  he  adds. 

"We  were  terribly  in  love,"  says  Martha, 
'"and  two  of  the  marks  slipt  from  Franz's 
fingers  and  rolled  into  the  lake." 

The  Edgeworths  spent  much  time  in 
Berlin,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  had  plenti- 
ful experiences  with  the  great  German 
slogan  "Verboten!"  In  the  Fatherland, 
the  law  does  not  hesitate  to  enter  a  man's 
domicile  when  it  feels  like  it.  You  may 
own  a  jiiano,  but  beware  how  you  play  it 
(luring  the  hours  when  your  neighbors  arc 
resting!  There  are  se\eral  hundred  rules, 
.some  protecting  the  neighbors,  some  the 
householder,  and  a  few  the  lessee.  There 
are  even  laws  protN-ting  the  boarder  from 
the  rapacious  landlady  (and  yet  some  ha\e 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  the  Germans  un- 
civilized!). Among  other  anecdotes  along 
this  line,  the  author  tells  of  a  certain  tangle 
of  red  tape  into  which  he  stutnbled,  which 
revealed  to  him  that  not  even  a  man's 
religion  is  wholly  his  own  concern  in 
Germany: 

On  the  8th  of  December  you  are  dc\  elop- 
ing snap-shots  of  the  Stadion,  when  the 
architectonic  jnjliceman  knocks  |)olitely  and 
enters  in  a  trail  of  light.  He  holds  up  a 
sheaf  of  registration-forms.  "It's  only  a 
formality,"  he  says.  "Would  you  mind 
explaining.  Here  is  your  certificate  when 
you  first  lived  at  (^harlottenburg;  here  is 
your  first  Berlin  certificate,  nineteen  hun- 
dnnl  and  six;  here  is  the  paper  you  filled  in 
at  Stettin  when  you  arrived  there  from 
Derby,  Scotland,  on  .June  the  third — .June 
the  eighth.  1  mean — ninetcM-n  Inindred  and 
nine;  here  is  your  Halenese  paper,  and 
here  .  .  .  Excuse  this  trouble.     But  in  the 
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FISK 

NON-SKID 


4i 


WITH 

FISK 

SERVICE 


Buy  Fisk 

And  Get  Safety, 

Service,  Satisfaction! 

"YY/HEN  you  equip  with  Fisk 
^^  Non  -  Skid  Tires,  ^ou  have 
bought  right !  You  have  bought  one 
of  the  biggest  values  ever  known ; 
you  have  bought  Safety,  Service, 
and  Satisfaction;  you  have  bought 
the  best  tire  we  have  ever  made. 


Fisk  Low  Prices  represent  a  new 
and  wonderful  standard.  They 
enable  every  motorist  to  secure 
this  popular  and  time-tested  Non- 
Skid  at  a  price  actually  lower  than 
charged  for  many  plain  tread  tires 
of  other  standard  makes. 


Compare  these  Fisk  Non- Skid  Low  Prices  With  the  Cost 

of  Other  Standard  Treads — Non- Skid  and  Plain 

3^2x30  -  12.20  4^2x34  -  27.30 

4    x33  -  20.00  4^2x36  -  28.70 

4    x34  -  20.35  5    x37  -  33.90, 

The  prices  on  Fisk  Plain  Treads  are  5%  lower  than  those  on  Non-Sk'Js 

Fisk  Low  Prices  offer  car  owners  an  absolutely  sure  way 
to  cut  down  tire  expense.  Whether  you  have  a  large 
or  small  car  the  Fisk  Non-Skid  is  the  sane  tire  choice. 


FISK  SERVICE  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  all  car 
owners.  It  extends  to  motorists  the  best  the  world  affords 
in  the  way  of  skill,  equipment  and  the  personal  interest  of 
a  thousand  trained  Fisk  Branch  employees  and  many 
thousands  of  selected  dealers. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

You  Can  Buy  Fisk  Tires  From  ALL  Dealers — Fisk  Branches  in  ALL  Principal  Cities 


Keg     I       i     fit    I'll 

Time  to  Re-Tire  7 

Bur  F»k* 
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Owner.— "If  you  really  think.  HAVO- 
LINE  OIL'S  best,  I  won't  take  any 
more  chances  and  I'll  try  it  riphtaway." 

Garageman: — "We've  used  and  sold 
HAVOLINE  OIL  for  the  pa^t  five 
years  and  take  great  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending its  Use  to  anyone  who 
wants  absolutely  tiie  best  automobile 
oil  made.  " 

Owner: — "Aren't  there  any  other  oils 
just  as  good?" 

Garageman: — "  We've  experimenteil  with 
about  every  make  of  oil  on  the  market, 
and  after  thorough  tests  we  find  that 
motors  run  better,  keep  cooler,  and 
have  at  least  50%  less  carbon  wlien 
HAVOLINE  OIL  is  used." 

Owner: — "That  lack  of  carbon  sounds 
^Dod  to  me." 

Garageman: — "Fact  is,  when  taking 
down  a  motor  we  find  practically  no 
(arbon  where  HAVOLINE's  been 
used.  Take  HAVOLINE.  You'll 
find  it  cheapest  in  the  end." 


HAVOLINE  OIL  Is 
told  by  all  Garages 
and  Auto  Acccbbory 
btiops.  IxKjk  for  ilie 
blue-  and  -while  can 
xuith  tht  inner  ttal. 

The  HAVOLINE 

lubrication  booklet, 
free  upon  request. 
Write  today  to 


Indian  Refining  Company 


17  Battery  PL       Dept.  C, 


New  York 


HAVOLINE  OIL 

"/t  Makes  a  Difference 


You  Can  Now  Buy 
Standard  Cox  Shock 

Absorbers   (heavy  car  type) 
tor  »1j>1U  (complete  set  for  rear) 

|V/f  ICN  who  enjoy  greater  comfort  and 
who  protect  their  cars  against  <lc- 
prcciation   arc    the    most    enthusiastic 
users  of  the 


Standard  C.C."s  are  the  Steel  Triple 
Coil  type  that  makes  easy  riditiK  a 
reality.  Both  lubrication  and  ad- 
justment are  ideal  and  they  stand 
abuse — <osl  but  {lo.ou  a  set — Ford 
type,  J4.S0  i)er  set  of  two  or  |8.oo 
(or  set  of  four. 

We  publish  an  interesting  booklet, 
"C.C. — Because" — it's  worth  your 
reading.  Not  every  dealer  can  sell 
you  C.  C.'s.  .so  send  for  our  booklet 
and  we  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
Cox  dealer  near  you — he's  a  yood 
man  to  know. 

COX  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  H.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Branches    or    distributors    in    all   principal 
cities  in  U.  S.  K. 


( 'liarlottenhurg  pai)er  \  t)U  call  yourself  a 
Protestant;  in  the  Berlin  paper  you  ar<'  a 
Lutheran;  in  the  Derb\  paper  an  K\anKel- 
i(ral;  in  the  Haienese  pajier  a  member  of 
the  Chureh  of  Ireland;  and  now,  it  appears 
you  are  a  Roman  Catholie.  Would  you 
mind  explaining?" 

"Certainly.  Most  of  them  are  the 
same." 

"I  know.  But  a.ssuming  that  a  Protes- 
tant and  a  Catholie  are  the  .same,  how  can 
you  account.  ...  If  you  have  changed 
your  rehgion  four  times  you  must  produce 
the  Keligions-Change-Certificates. "  .  .  . 
And  he  explains,  carefully  premising  that 
it  is  not  his  Imsiness  what  you  must  do  if 
you  want  a  KeHgions-Cliange-Certificate. 
You  must  apply  to  the  District  Court  for 
jjermission  to  change  your  religion,  and 
j)ay  a  shilling  fee.  The  court  may  not 
withhold  permission;  but  it  may  first  dis- 
patch Herr  Pastor  Dittehrand  to  plead 
with  you  and  make  clear  that  you  know 
your  mind.  Thereon  you  get  a  certificate 
recording  your  change  of  faith.  "It  is 
dangerous,"  says  Herr  Dr.  Ing.  Gamradt, 
"to  enter  yourself  indistTiminately  as  An- 
glican, Lutheran,  Irish  Church,  and  Roman 
Catholic  —  you  risk  being  as.sessed  with 
church  tax  ])y  all  these  churches  at  once." 

llerr  Dr.  Ing.  Gamradt  was  a  valued 
friend  and  good  counselor,  and  so  perhaps 
it  was  a  hit  <Tuel  to  chronicle  the  famous 
balcony  scene.  But  po.ssibly  even  the 
Herr  Doctor  himself  would  see  the  humor 
of  it  now.  It  should  be  explained  that  the 
balconies  to  Berlin  apartments  are  affairs 
of  many  uses.  Usually  screened  from  the 
street,  they  may  be  dining-rooms,  sleeping- 
jxirches,  laundries,  cozy-corners,  conser- 
vatories, or  sun-baths.  Naturally,  there 
occurs  sometimes  a  slight  confusion  in  the 
household  as  to  which  purpose  the  balcony 
shall  fill  at  any  one  time.  On  this  occasion 
the  amiable  German  gentleman  had  appro- 
])riated  the  place  as  a  private  solarium,  and 
consequently — - 

...  At  midday  Dr.  Gamradt  lay 
nakedly  and  lazily  on  his  balcony,  roasting 
his  Pomeranian  skin,  and  reading  the  jjroof 
of  his  "Tendencies  and  Aspirations  in  the 
Belgian  Portland-Cement  Industry."  His 
clothes  were  in  the  bathroom.  Just  as  his 
dreams  were  thickening,  and  his  Pomera- 
nian skin  was  tiu-ning  rich  Kanaka,  two 
dreadful  voices  echoed  from  close  by.  It 
was  his  wife,  Frau  I)r  Ing.  Gamradt 
(Mieze),  conversing  eagerly  with  a  visitor, 
Frau  Schoolteacher  Morgenstern.  The 
two  were  in  the  drawing-room  which  opens 
on  to  the  balcony.  The  jiosition  was  grim. 
The  noontide  sun  flamed  with  dog-day 
fierceness;  Herr  Dr.  Ing.  Gamradt  had 
emphatically  had  enough;  and  something 
uncommonly  like  blisters  rose  on  his  rose- 
red  arms.  But  between  him  and  shadow 
sat  unsuspecting  Frau  Dr.  Gamradt  with 
Frau  Schoolteacher  Morgenstern;  and  the 
only  robe  in  sight  was  "Tendencies  and 
Aspirations  in  the  Belgian  Portland-Cement 
Industry." 

The  position  was  grim.  The  sun  per- 
sisted in  fiaming;  the  last  cloud  shrank;  the 
\oices  echoed.  Herr  Dr.  Gainradt's  skin 
j)eeled.  Hesupprest  .screams  with  difficulty, 
lie  began  to  think  of  death,  of  o\erdone  \eal, 
of  the  Aztec  Emiieror  Guatomozin.  And 
then,  oh  joy,  deliverance  transiently  smiled. 
I'raii  Schoolteacher  Morgenstern  rose  logo. 


Herr  Gamradt's  heart  leapt.     And  then  it 
stood  still. 

"Sit  down,  Kathie,"  said  hospitable  Frau 
Dr.  Med  Gamradt.  "Of  course  you're  here 
for  lunch.  l^et's  look  at  my  tra\el-pho- 
tographs.  I  have  just  eight  hundred. 
After  that  we'U  go  on  to  the  balcony  and 
see  the  nasturtiums." 

In  Berlin  the  Edgeworths  lived  in  a 
hochhernichaftlich  apartment — which  is,  lit- 
erally, a  "high-gentlemanly"  apartment. 
There  are.  also  plain  herrschaftlich  apart- 
ments for  those  who  climb  not  so  high. 
You  are  one  or  the  other  by  choice  and 
according  to  the  rent  j-ou  can  afford.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  things,  you  are  plainly 
labeled  in  Germany.  Humble  tho  your 
station  may  be,  you  are  certain  to  have 
your  own  private  label,  and  are  liable  to 
be  addrest  most  formally  as,  let  us  say,  Herr 
Oberstiefelschwdrzer  or  Frau  Fussboden- 
scheurerin.  Occasionally  the  German,  too, 
realizes  the  danger  of  this  plague  of  label- 
ism,  as  we  read: 

The  spleenful  (he  lived  long  in  England) 
Herr  Professor  Dr.  Scholermann,  of  Weimar, 
condemns  the  craze  for  labels.  He  ascribes 
it  to  servility,  to  a  national  prejudice  that 
no  unlabeled  citizen  may  claim  from  his 
fellows  respect.  "(Jermans,"  says  this  dry 
Anglophile,  "live  only  from  the  grace  of 
others;  only  when  they  can  appear  to  the 
public  with  a  label  do  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  pass  and  a  passport  which  are  \alid 
throughout  the  Empire."  Letitia  agrees. 
She  calls  my  attention  to  labels  even  on 
lifeless  clay.  We  are  approaching  a  tiny 
hollow  in  Friedenau,  where  enough  water 
collects  in  eight  days'  rain  to  wet  a  grass- 
hopper's thigh.  A  serious  municipal  work- 
man was  painting  on  a  prominent  placard: 
"No  Bathing  Allowed."  An  urchin  over- 
took us,  and  flew  headlong  to  the  assiduous 
painter. 

"Herr  Painter!"  he  bawled. 
"What  is  it,  laddie?" 
"llerr  Painter,  you've  forgotten — " 
"What  have  I  forgotten,  laddie?" 
"You've  forgotten  to  paint — " 
"What  have  I  forgotten  to  paint?" 
"You've  forgotten  to  paint  "No  Bathing 
Here'  on  your  paint-can." 

The  Edgeworths'  hochherrschaflliche  Woh- 
Hiing  proved  to  be  a  most  amusing  place. 
It  was  the  abode  of  the  most  select  families, 
who  had  their  own  inimitable  combination 
— mixture,  rather — of  aristocratic  and 
democratic  manners.     For  example: 

Our  high-gentlemanly  house  has  two 
staircases,  front  and  back.  The  front  one 
is  labeled  in  blaek  on  white  enamel,  "For 
Gentlemen  Only."  This  notice  is  meant 
to  exclude  servants  and  messengers — post- 
men are  gentlemen  within  the  sense  of  the 
enamel.  But  tho  our  hall-porter,  Herr 
Gielsdorf,  sternly  forbids  servants  to  drag 
home  beer-pitchers  by  the  gentlemanly 
stairs,  he  makes  no  objection  to  the  gracious 
lady  coming  up  the  gentlemanly  stairs  as 
her  own  domestic.  And  this  gives  you  an 
illuminating  view  of  the  domesticity  of 
local  souls. 

At  eleven  every  morning  we  go  out  to 
skate  in  Lutherstra.sse  Ice-Palace;  and 
twice  in  the  week  we  meet  on  the  stairs 
Frau    Accountant    Felix    Curt.     She    lives 
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overhead,  and  gives  dances,  so  she  must 
be  a  high-f^entlewoiuan.  She  is  taste- 
fully drest,  wears  five  rings  over  her 
white  cotton  gloves;  and  has  |)lainly  been 
marketing.  Under  her  arm  she  carries, 
halt'-papered,  a  gray-green  loaf  of  bread. 
At  midday  we  return;  and  stumble  in  the 
lift  on  nice-looking  Friiulein  Else  Schim- 
melpfennig,  who  lives  on  Treppe  4.  She  is 
unquestionably  a  high-gentlewoman;  lier 
colonel  father  fights  the  artillery  staf^'  in  tlie 
Zeitsclirifl  fur  Krtippcl,  and  her  student 
brother  at  Bonn  was  fined  for  ungentle- 
manly  conduct.  She  has  laid  down  in  the 
elevator  a  reed  sack,  such  as  is  borne  by 
carpenters  and  burglars,  and  a])ove  the 
top  twinkle  six  bottle-tops.  Other  high- 
gentlemanly  neighbors  are  as  domestic. 
Frau  Architect  Hiehl,  who  used  to  nod  so 
pleasantly  to  Letitia  from  her  hall  the 
while  she  ate  straight  out  of  the  frying- 
pan,  lets  beer  drip  on  the  stairs.  On 
Letitia's  complaint,  our  landlord  took 
action;  and  soon  he  sent  us  the  answer  of 
PYau  Architect  Riehl  to  the  complaints  of 
''die  fngliache  Familie  Oroanc  which  im- 
pertinently and  with  quite  unheai'd-of 
obtrusiveness  in  our  internal  affairs  with 
persistence  to  meddle  the  assurance  has." 

German  humor  is  as  distinctive  as  French 
or  British.  It  is  liable  to  be  strongly 
flavored  with  the  practical  joke.  It  blooms 
best  of  all  the  year  on  Sylveslerabend,  or 
New-year's  eve,  which  in  Germany,  as  here, 
is  an  occasion  of  spontaneous  and  dem- 
ocratic revelry.  We  are  introduced  to 
the  "joke-article,"  the  practical  joker's 
ancient  standby,  in  the  writer's  mention 
of  the  true  nature  of  this  German  fete: 

With  reason  Silvester  night  is  a  liquid 
night,  for  it  takes  its  name  from  a  saint 
who  douched — in  spiritless  water — the 
Emperor  Constantine.  "But  Silvester," 
says  Herr  Gamradt,  "did  not  worry 
Constantine  with  joke-articles."  Joke- 
articles  are  Berlin's  Silvester  joy.  When 
you  decide  to  enjoy  Silvester  niglit  you  lay 
in  a  stock  of  them.  They  are  in  yoin- 
pocket — among  them  some  rubber  choco- 
lates— as  you  take  Friiulein  Meta  Tes- 
chendorff  to  New-year  supper.  Before 
hors  d'oeuvres  you  offer  Fraulein  Meta  some 
chocolates.  She  puts  one  to  her  tongue, 
and  rejects  it  wryly.  "Ha,  ha!"  you 
chuckle.  "A  joke-article!"  And  you  kiss 
her  hand.  If  you  are  really  in  love  you 
bribe  a  waiter  to  drop  behind  Fraulein 
Meta  a  tray  of  joke-article  tumblers.  She 
screams  with  terror  and  faints.  When  she 
comes  to,  you  console  her,  with  a  grinful 
"Only  joke-articles!"  Or  you  win  her  Uke 
this:  You  turn  up  at  Grijnbein's  Silvester 
feast — in  the  Rankestrasse — with  a  dirty, 
blood-stained  bandage  twisted  around  your 
thumb.  The  host  asks  questions;  Fraulein 
Meta  makes  sympathetic  remarks;  the 
guests  secretly  think  you  might  have  stayed 
away.  When  supper  is  over,  and  every  one 
brims  with  Sekt,  you  shp  off  the  bandage 
stealthily.  "What  about  your  thumb? 
Where's  the  bandage?"  asks  some  one. 
"There  was  no  bandage,"  you  say.  "There 
was,"  he  argues.  A  dispute  begins;  and  it 
ends  by  your  vowing  the  guests  imagined 
the  bandage;  they've  drunken  too  much 
<S'e/c<,  and  next'll  see  snakes.  At  the  moment 
when  the  young  lieutenant  on  your  right  is 
fiercely  fumbling  for  his  card,  you  slip  on 
the  bandage,  and  chuckle  insanely:  "Ha, 
ha,  ha!  'Twas  only  a  joke-article."  And 
every  one  roars. 
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aSrSoutli  La  Sa«<>  Street 


FREE 

to  Every 
Owner  of  an 

Automobile 


Send  Your  Name  and 
Address  on  Coupon  Below 
for  Official  M.  S.  A.  Book 


"The  little  red  bull-dog"  on  the  radiators  of 

cars  owned  by  members  of  the  M.  S.  A.  is  highly 
respected  by  auto  thieves.  Inside  of  one  hour  after 
the  theft  of  such  car  is  reported  to  us,  thousands  of 
notification  cards  offering  $50  reward  for  the 
arrest  of  the  thief  are  actually  in  the  mails.  No 
thief  has  ever  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
far-flung  line  of  M.  S.  A.  surveillance.  This  is  just 
one  of  the  many  helpful  activities  of  the 

MOTORISTS 

Security  Alliance 

The  National  Organization  of  Automobile  Owners 

Organized  along  the  lines  of  the  American 

Bankers'  Association.  It  looks  after  the  motor  ow^n- 
er's  interests  in  a  multitude  of  vv^ays — keeps  you  out 
of  legal  difficulties — frees  you  from  the  extortion  of 
supply  men,  garages  and  hotels — aids  you  in  all  emer- 
gencies— establishes  your  credit  when  among  stran- 
gers. The  Insurance  Department  alone  saves  you 
more  than  the  cost  of  your  membership.  Get  a  special 
report  on  the  M.  S.  A.  from  any  of  the  commercial  agencies. 

Substantial  Savings  on  Supplies !  /^  j.  Le.ter  wniiam..  sec-, 

A.i-  1  .^    •  f  11  f     Motorists  Security  Allias 

Anythmg  and  everythmg,  rrom  spark  plugs    ^  Dept.  79 

to  bodies,  supplied  at  a  substantial  saving  in     y    327  So.  U  Salle  r 
quick  time  through  our    Purchasing   Depart-     /         Please  send 

^£  U  1       •       1  '    'M.  S.  A.  Book.' 

ment  ror  members  exclusively.  y 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED     /  ,,,, „  ,,„  .„ 

We    have    a    very    attractive    proposition    for 


327  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Cbica«o,  111. 


me  the  official 
I  own  a 


a    very    attractive    proposition    ror     t 
men   qualified  to   represent  the  M.  S.  A.       If  Name 

interested,  ask  for  details.  Address 

J.  LESTER  WILUAMS,  Secretary  > 

Motorists    Security    Alliance     » 

Dept.  79,  327  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  ' 
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Big  opportu- 
nity for  agents 
to  make  $1,000 
and  more  a 
year  represent- 
ing us.  Merits 
us  about  it. 


In  July,  a  little  food, 
a  little  water,  and  a  lit- 
tle loving  care,  insure  a 
beautiful  lawn  and 
flowers.  Top  dress  your 
lawn  with  Rad'.um  Plant 
Food,  dig  it  in  around 
your  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery— they  will  respond 
with  spring  vigor. 
Plants  are  living  things 
and  need  food  while 
growing. 

SRAPIUM^ 

Fertilizer  (PiantFood) 

Contains  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  radium.  One  pound  will  fertilize  50  sq.  ft., 
or  a  plot  10x5  ft.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  prepaid 
East  of  Mississippi  River  (West,  add  5c  lb.) 
as  follows: 

12  oz.  can,  $    .25  2  lb.  can,  $.    50 

5  lb.  can.      1.00         10  lb.  ca.i,     1.75 

25  lb.  can,  $3.75 

Our  famous  btinkli-l.  "  Radium  Makes  Things 
drc/U',"  iref  Jor  the  ii^kiuK- 

RADIUM  FERTILIZER  CO. 

207  Vanadium  BIdg.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


HUMOROUS    HITS 


aud  Hun  lu  llulJ  uu  Audlcurf,  hy  UrtiiviUe  KK  istr.  L;iU-st  and  best 
liflfctiuiia,  iiiilu'liiis  old  fuvuriu-s.  Gives  practical  3iiw'?»'^tioii9  on 
<Miv,n,  v-.K  . -ti  ..iHi.^  tt<-.  Cl.*th.  32tJpp.  $1.00  iK-t :  puata-i-  12  . 
(INIi  X-  \y  4(;\«M.S<  OUTANY.  3.>4.U(:i>  l-uurtb  A\fniie.  Nf'W  Turk 

A  New  Kinc/  of 
Tifeleis  Cooker 

Send  No  Money  ~  Try  It  10  Days  Free 

I  Wliv  \h-  a  >lavc  t.,  r.^tkingi"     llt-r.    s  a  ri'-vv  kind  "f 
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PORFIRIO  DIAZ 

"  npHE  man  who  lived  loo  long"  is 
-*-  what  some  have  called  him;  others, 
"The  Illustrious  Porfirio"  and  "The 
Greatest  Mexican."  In  the  present  state 
of  unrest  in  Mexico,  the  fact  that  Porfirio 
Diaz  succeeded  in  remaining  its  President 
for  thirtj-  years,  with  only  one  four-year 
interval,  seems  incredible,  and  in  this  feat 
lie  is  easily  entitled  to  the  name  of  "Great- 
est ^Mexican."  If  he  lived  too  long — long 
enough  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  reign,  from 
1SX4  to  19()9,  laid  waste  aftd  destroyed  by 
rebellion  that  flared  into  anarchy — at  least 
we  are  assured  that,  when  he  was  forced  to 
al)andon  the  country  and  flee  for  his  life  to 
Europe,  he  gave  up  the  throne  with  good 
gi-ace,  and  since  that  time  never  once 
exprest  even  to  his  intimates  any  desire 
to  regain  it.  The  charge  was  freely  made 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  rule  that  he  favored 
the  large  landed  and  mining  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  peons  until  the  latter 
were  virtually  reduced  to  .slavery.  It  was 
ill  his  administration,  too,  that  tlie  small 
landowners  were  depri\  ed  of  their  holdings, 
which  were  consolidated  into  vast  estates, 
causing  the  vexed  land  -  prol)lem  that 
started  the  ])resent  anarchy.  This  griev- 
ance was  the  cause  of  the  Madero  revolu- 
tion. Yet  the  comment  aroused  in  this 
country  by  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Paris  on  July  2,  reveals  clearly  that,  in 
sj)ite  of  much  that  might  be  brought 
against  him  on  the  score  of  undue  severity 
or  tjTanny,  he  did  more  to  give  Mexic(j  a 
place  among  the  nations  than  any  other 
man  since  Cortez. 

His  long  career  began  in  1846,  on  the 
battle-field,  when  he  served  in  the  war 
against  this  country,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Fight  years  later  he  became  one  of  the 
revolutionist  party,  coming  out  openly 
against  Santa  Anna  in  an  ill-chosen  mo- 
ment, which  the  New  York  Erening  Po.sl 
describes   partly  in  Diaz's  own  words: 

"  The  head  of  the  division  of  the  city  in 
whicli  I  lived  presented  himself  and  said 
that  he  voted  on  behalf  of  the  persons  who 
resided  in  his  district  for  the  continuance 
in  i)ower  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  Then  it 
was  that  I  appealed  to  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  poll  to  omit  my  name  from  that 
number,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  exercise 
the  right  of  voting. 

"  One  of  the  professors  in  the  law  school 
asked  me  if  I  was  fully  determined  not  to 
vote.  I  answered  in  the  attirmative, 
.saying  that  voting  was  a  right  which  one 
was  free  to  exercise  or  not.  '  Yes,'  re{)lied 
the  professor,  'and  one  does  not  vote  when 
one  is  afraid ! ' 

"  This  reproach  burned  into  me  like  fire, 
and  made  me  seize  the  pen  which  was 
again  offered  me.  Pushing  my  wa.\ 
through  the  electors,  I  recorded  my  vote 
not  for  Santa  Anna,  but  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Alvarez,  who  figured  as  the  chief  of 
the  revolutionary  movement." 

Diaz  disappeared  from  the  crowd  im- 
mediately. Orders  were  given  for  his 
arrest,  but  within  a  few  minutes  he  and  a 
companion  were  riding  hard  on  their  way 
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10,000 
Inspired 
Sermons 

are  suggested  by  the  luminous  notes  which  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  has  incorporated  alongside  of  every  verse  in  his 
great  work  for  preachers,  "The  Fulpil  Bible." 


Nearly  1400  Pages. 
Size,  Each  Page, 
11x8  in.  750,000 
Words  in  Notes 
Alone.  Printed 
from  New  Type. 


"Thousands  of  sermons  will  grow 
out  of  lliis  seed,  and  many  a  liard- 
piished  minister  who  has  not  sunk  to 
borrowing  the  brains  of  otlier  men, 
will  bless  Dr.  Parker  for  thoughts  Ilia  I 
stir  liisown  niinfl  and  st^l  it  in  motion 
for  preaching,"  said  Or.  Marriis 
Dods  concerning  this  splendid  \\urk 
by  Dr.  Parker.  Once  in  a  wliili: 
overcrowded  conditions  in  our  stock-room  make  it  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  something,  and  so  we  have  decided  to  ilo^c 
out  the  remaining  87  copies  of  Parker's  Pulpit  Bible  at  1 10 
instead  of  the  regular  catalog  price  of  Jis  (seeF.&W.calalogj . 

You  Can  Save  a  Third  of  the  Price 

Parker's  Pulpit  Bible  is  a  regular  quarto-sized  Bible  such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  pulpit.  Its  type-page  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  regular  text  of  the  Scriptures  runs  in  two 
columns  of  large  type  down  the  centre  of  each  page,  and  on 
the  outside  of  each  of  these  columns  two  others  ot  smaller, 
solid  type  present  Dr.  Parker's  notes,  plans,  ideas,  com- 
ments, etc.  Each  note  is  printed  immediately  alongside  of 
the  text  to  which  it  refers.  This  book  therefore  serves  every 
purpose  to  which  the  Bible  is  ordinarily  put,  while  in  addi- 
lion  Dr.  Parker's  sermonic  notes  make  it  a  compact  com- 
mentary of  immeasurable  value. 

You  read  the  text,  then  glance  at  Dr.  Parker's  inspiring 
inteniretations — the  very  thoughts  that  started  him  oft  ni 
the  prepartion  of  a  certain  sermon  on  a  given  text  have  been 
here  written  down  in  plain  language  for  the  inspiration  of 
other  preachers.  This  plan  provides  you  with  a  starting 
point — a  basic  thought  around  which  the  sermon  easily  and 
naturally  grows.  With  the  aid  of  this  work  every  ser- 
mon is  an  inspired  sermon. 

It  \Vill  Last  a  Lifetime 

This  edition  is  exquisitely  de  luxe.  Bound  in  heavy  lull 
Morocco,  with  gold  tooled  inside  edges,  grained  marbled 
cover  linings,  reinforced  cover  hinges,  etc.,  and  full  gold  edges, 
it  is  a  book  not  only  beautiful  but  substantial  in  make-tii>. 

A  Real  Big  Bargain 

We  have  only  S?  copies  of  "The  Puliiit  Bible"  in  our  stock- 
room. This  is  the  remainder  ol  a  large  edition.  The  regular 
price  of  this  work  is  J  is  (see  K.  &  W.  catalog).  To  clear  out 
the  few  remainin  -.  copies  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable  book 
we  shall  cut  Js  oti  the  price  to  all  those  who  order  on  the 
I'oupon  herewith  and  you  need  not  pay  any  money  down — ■ 
inerel>-  sign  and  send  us  the  coujion  herewith.  Even  at 
this  low  price  you  may  pay  the  $10  which  we  ask  for  the 
book  in  easy  monthly  instalments. 

J^  Off  W^hile  They  Last 
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to  a,  noigliltoriiij:  villas*'  wliicli  liad  pro- 
nouncpd  for  (lie  nnohitioii.  Within  a 
i'rw  (lays  lie  received  liis  baptism  of  tire 
loading  a  hand  of  rebels  against  a  Govern- 
ment force. 

Under  Juarez  he  prospered  in  military 
life,  until  by  chance  the  responsibility  fell 
upon  his  shoulders  of  resisting  the  brunt 
of  the  first  French  attack  in  1S5',),  when 
Maximilian  marched  on  Mexico  (Mty.  in 
this  he  was  successful,  but  twelve  months 
later  he  was  threatened  with  having  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  victory,  when  Maximilian, 
with  over  20,000  French  troops,  over- 
came him  at  Puebla.  Diaz  would  give  no 
l)aroIe,  however,  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  city  before  the  French  occupation 
was  complete. 

From  then  on,  as  commander  of  "The 
Army  of  the  East,"  Diaz  made  himself  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  French  invaders. 
Kt^'orts  to  subdue  him  or  to  win  him  over  by 
])ersuasive  offers  were  equally  unsuccessful. 
Established  at  Oaxaca,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  hold  his  own  indefinitely.  By  the  end 
of  1865  he  had  gathered  together  the  only 
elficieut  fighting  force  that  the  Republicans 
could  boast,  and,  as  we  read, 

With  a  nucleus  of  less  than  fifteen  luin- 
dred  men  he  began  a  campaign  of  a  hun- 
dred days,  maneuvering  his  small  bands 
swiftly,  fleeing  when  he  had  to,  but  strik- 
ing the  Imperalists  frequently  and  hard. 
The  year  closed  with  Diaz  back  in  Oaxaca 
State  with  a  full  brigade,  Juarez  still  keeping 
up  the  form  of  government  and  administra- 
tion at  Paso  del  Norte,  with  serious  prob- 
lems menacing  Maximilian's  throne,  and 
the  future  brighter  if  anything  for  the 
Republican  cause. 

And  soon  the  "Mexican  Empire"  of 
Napoleon  became  the  "Mexican  Folly." 
After  a  year  of  persistent  fighting,  we  are 
told,  with  gradually  increasing  forces — 

Diaz  was  able  to  bring  sixteen  hundred 
men  into  action  at  La  Carbonera,  where  he 
decisively  defeated  some  of  the  best  of 
Maximilian's  foreign  troops,  and  then 
proceeded  to  besiege  and  take  the  city  of 
Oaxaca.  By  March,  1867,  Bazaine  had 
completed  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  liy  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  An  exchange 
of  prisoners  restored  thousands  of  fighting 
men  to  the  Republican  army. 

Juarez  and  his  generals  harried  Maxi- 
milian in  the  north.  Diaz  marched  across 
country  from  Oaxaca  to  Puebla,  the  entire 
east  and  south  acknowledging  the  Republic 
and  adding  their  quotas  to  Diaz's  army. 
He  stormed  Puebla  on  the  night  of  April  2, 
and  captured  it,  with  sixty  cannon,  130 
unmounted  pieces,  six  thousand  rifles, 
great  quantities  of  ammunition;  and  many 
prisoners.  Marquez,  Diaz's  old-time  an- 
tagonist, was  between  Puebla  and  Mexico, 
with  a  large  force  of  Imperialists.  Diaz 
hurried  to  meet  him,  scattered  his  army  in 
a  running  battle,  drove  Marquez  into 
Mexico  City,  and  on  April  13  arrayed  his 
tired  and  spent  soldiery  before  the  capital 
in  siege  formation.  While  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  siege,  word  reached  him  of  the 
capture  of  Queretaro  and  the  taking  of 
Maximilian. 

The  (piarrel  with  Juarez  followed,  then 
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Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  possible.  There  is 
no  reason  why  good  socks  should  not  be 
had  for  the  price  of  a  collar. 
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llis proscription  by  Lerdo,  Juarez'  succes- 
sor, and  at  last  the  successful  revolution  of 
the  " Porfiristas"  in  lS7fi,  from  which  dale 
until  1911  Mexico  remained  under  his 
control.  His  industry  for  the  material 
welfare  of  his  country  was  unsurpassed. 
.\niong  other  things,  he  opened  to  the 
I)iiblic  the  Tehuantopcc  railway  to  the  oast, 
lie  gathered  together  a  national  surplus  of 
.S2(),()(K),(KK),  founded  the  coinage  on  th(^ 
gold  l)asis,  constructed  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  public  higliways.  developed 
natural  re.soun^es,  and  gained  the  good-will 
of  foreign  nations  for  the  new  Mexico. 
During  this  time  he  succeeded  to  a  large 
<<xtent  in  .stamping  out  the  curse  of  brig- 
andage that  was  fnist rating  all  atienipis 
to  establish  the  much-needed  reign  of  law 
and  order  that  he  desired  to  .see  enforced. 
The  Springfield  Republican  describes  liis 
ingenious  method: 

The  orders  were  to  ex(U'Ute  all  brigands, 
and  the  President  displayed  his  usual 
aggressive  determination  in  the  work, 
<'\iiiciiig  much  of  the  >i)irit  of  Wentworth 
and  ('romw<>ll.  He  overawed  to  a  great 
extent  the  lawless  pojjulation,  but  for  a 
long  lime  he  did  not  succeed  in  stamjjing 
out  brigandage,  as  the  mountains  were 
still  fastnesses  for  multitudinous  bands. 

Then  a  bright  idea  came  to  him.  Many, 
l)erhaps  most,  of  these  men  had  lost  all 
they  possest  during  the  fierce  wars.  They 
had  become  outlaws — starving  outlaws — 
largely  through  the  force  of  untoward 
circumstances.  Might  it  not  be  a  wise 
thing  to  offer  these  Islimaelites  of  civiliza- 
tion the  oi)i)ort unity  to  regain  their  foot- 
hold among  law-abiding  citizens?  Why 
not  give  them  a  chance?  Accordingly, 
when  the  brigands  were  caught,  they  were 
((uestioned.  "How  mtich  money  do  you 
obtain  a  week  on  the  av(>rage  in  your  law- 
less and  criminal  life?"  The  prisoners 
answered.  Diaz  pondered.  At  last  he 
decided  on  a  daring  [jrogram.  He  then 
announced  that  he  would  pay  the  bandits 
double  the  amount  which  they  claimed  was 
the  average  of  their  acfjuisitions  obtained 
Ity  thieving.  He  would  enrol  them  as 
members  of  the  Mexican  constabulary,  or 
riH'als,  an  arm  of  the  army,  and  they  were 
to  extend  this  offer  to  all  the  nunnbers  of 
the  various  bands  they  knew;  but  each  man 
must  n<'eds  swear  faithfully  to  obey  all 
orders  given  and  .serve  the  State  with  (he 
utmost  lidelity,  and  if  any  bandits  refused 
to  accept  this  ofTer  they  were  to  be  hunted 
down  and  killed  wherever  found.  ,\iul  li(> 
warned  these  oiie-lini<"  brigands  against 
any  laxity  or  failm-e  in  failhftdly  serving 
the  Stat(>.  The  idea  was  an  inspiration  of 
statesmanlike  genius.  It  worked  admir- 
ably. Soon  Mexico  was  like  another  land, 
and  th(>  rtirals  became  the  strongest  mili- 
tary and  polic«>  arm  of  the  Kei)ublic. 

Of  the  personal  ap|)earancc  of  Mexico's 
great  leader  we  learn  from  the  same  source 
that — 

Oeueral  Diaz,  even  in  his  old  age,  was 
soldierly  iti  bearing.  His  Indian  blood  was 
manifested  in  his  lithe,  swift  movement. 
In  his  yr)unger  days  he  could  outwalk  all 
of  his  attendants.  ,\s  I*residenl  h<>  was 
courteous  toward  people  with  whom  he  had 
.uidience,  but  also  reticent.  His  visitors 
did  must  L-f  the  talkin;:.     Appointments  for 


audience  were  freely  given,  but  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  get  the  audience  after  it  was 
granted.  The  General  frequently  took  up 
all  the  time  with  the  first  few  visitors  and 
l)ut  the  others  off,  sometimes  again  and 
iigain.  He  was  credited  with  an  unusual 
sense  of  humor,  tho  his  dominant  manner 
was  a  melancholy  sedateness,  due  probably 
to  his  Indian  blood. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  once  said  of  Diaz  that 
he  had  "done  for  his  country  what  no  other 
living  man  has  done  for  any  country,"  and 
went  so  far  as  to  term  him  (in  1908)  "the 
greatest  statesman  now  living."  If  this 
seems  extreme,  consider  the  tribute  of 
Klihu   Root: 

Whether  (me  con.siders  the  adventurous, 
daring,  and  chivalric  incidents  of  his  early 
care(>r;  whether  one  r-onsiflers  the  vast 
work  of  government  which  his  wisdom  and 
coiirag*'  and  commanding  character  accom- 
plished; whether  oik?  considers  his  singu- 
larly attractive  personality,  no  one  lives 
to-day  whom  1  would  rather  see  than 
President  Diaz.  If  1  were  a  poet,  I  would 
write  poetic  eulogies.  If  1  were  a  musician, 
I  would  write  triumphal  marches.  If  1 
were  a  Mexican,  I  should  feel  that  the 
stedfast  loyalty  of  a  lifetime  could  not  be 
too  much  in  return  for  the  blessings  that 
he  had  brought  to  my  country.  As  I  am 
neither  poet  nor  Mexican,  but  simply  one 
who  loves  justice  and  liberty,  and  hopes  to 
see  their  reign  among  mankind  progress 
and  strengthen  and  become  perpetual,  I 
look  to  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico, as  one  of  the  great  men  to  be  held  up 
for  the  hero-worship  of  mankind. 


WHY  THE  ATHLETICS  WERE 
SCRAPPED 

MANACHNG  a  baseball  team  is  a  good 
deal  more  like  riding  on  a  surf-board 
at  Waikiki  Beach  than  any  one  would  im- 
agine at  first  thought.  It  is  a  constant 
effort  to  attain  a  perilous  equilibrium  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  then  to  stay  there. 
Tlie  average  manager,  like  the  average  surf- 
rider,  is  never  willing  to  let  go.  Compared 
with  the  exhilaration  of  even  a  bad  position 
oti  the  Championship  wave,  to  give  up,  go 
back,  and  start  all  over  again  seems  dull 
and  hopeless.  It  is  only  the  rare  manager 
who  can  .see  the  virtue  in  scrapping  a  good 
t(>am  when  it  first  goes  on  the  decline  and 
before  it  actually  threatens  dissolution. 
Such  a  manager,  by  his  own  statement,  is 
Cornelius  McCiillicuddy,  whose  euphonius 
api)ellati()n  a  consid(>rate  and  kindly  public 
have  translated  as  "Connie  Mack."  In 
his  f(>at  of  managerial  surf-riding,  he  had 
reached  ap])arently  the  highest  attainment 
within  his  power.  Upon  the  curling, 
foaming  wave  of  almost  perfect  ball,  his 
team  rode  in  balance  absolute,  and  kept  it 
up  from  one  season  to  the  next.  The 
.\lliletics  began  to  look  like  a  team  that 
coidd  not  lose — the  mythical  team  of  which 
every  fan  has  dreamed.  There  was  no  hint 
of  a  flaw  in  th(>  organization,  nr.  at  least,  no 
hint  that  one  lacking  Connie  Mack's  base- 
ball ey(>  coidd  see.  Suddenly,  however, 
tlic  break  came     not  by  accident,  but  pur- 
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Series  8-Franklin  Car 

Another  Franklin  Achievement—a  Full- Size  Five- Passenger 
Touring     Car,       weighing     only      2,675     pounds,      $1950 


ONE  of  this  country's  greatest  inous- 
trial  men  said:  "The  man  who  bets 
against  the  informed  opinion  of  the 
American  public  will  lose. ^' 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  auto- 
mobile situation  today.  Intelligent  motorists 
are  no  longer  taking  their  standards  from  the 
man  who  "doesn't  care  about  expense." 

What  has  happened  is  this:  The  automo- 
bile is  finding  its  place  as  a  matter  of  service. 
Buyers  are  looking  for  simplicity,  for  more 
comfort,  for  efficiency  in  gasoline  mileage,  in 
oil  mileage,  in  tire  mileage,  less  depreciation 
and  Icwsr  upkeep. 

In  place  of  "selling  features"  they  are  de- 
manding proofs,  and  judgments  are  formed 
only  after  a  full  investigation  oi  facts. 

These  informed  buyers  are  making  tnis 
the  biggest  year  in  Franklin  history,  with 
interest  and  inquiry  growing  every  day. 

Consider  the  facts — 

Franklin  owners  average  9,000  miles  to  a 
set  of  tires. 

They  average  500  miles  to  a  gallon  of  oil. 

In  a  National  test,  96  Franklin  Cars  ran 
100  miles  on  low  gear  without  stopping  the 
engine. 

On  May  1st,  1915,  137  Franklin  Cars  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  running  on  all  kinds 
of  roads  and  regardless  of  weather  conditions, 
made  an  average  of  }1. 1  miles  to  a  gallon  of 


gasoline. 


Investigate  the  second-hand  value  of  any 
Franklin  Car. 

Motorists  nowadays  are  learning  how  to 
interpret  such  facts  as  these  and  use  them  as 
a  standard  of  comparison  in  judging  a  car. 
Not  merely  its  operating  cost,  but  its  capital 
value  as  an  investment. 

A  few  years  ago,  Franklin  Economy  in 
tires,  in  oil,  in  gasoline,  was  likely  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  matter  of  cutting  down 
operating  costs. 

The  buyer  sees  further  than  this  today.  He 
knows  that  Franklin  high  tire  mileage  proves 
scientific  light-weight — the  smooth-running, 
easy-riding  quality  of  the  Franklin  Car. 

That  the  Franklin  Low  Gear  Run  is  the 
most  searching  test  that  could  be  devised  for 
the  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooling  System. 

More   automobile   buyers   every   day   are 
using  the  Franklin  Facts  as  a  standard  of 
comparison. 

These  facts  are  at  your  service  if  you  are 
interested  in  judging  your  car,  or  any  car,  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency,  convenience,  comfort. 

Any  Franklin  Dealer  will  give  them  to 
you.  He  is  ready  to  show  you  the  Series  8 
Franklin,  with  the  new  bodies. 

The  Roadster  weighs  2,587  lbs.;  the  price 
is  $1900.  The  Sedan  weighs  2,970  lbs. ;  the 
price  is  12850.  The  Coupe  weighs  2,810 
lbs. ;  the  price  is  $2600.  The  Beriin  weighs 
3,200  lbs. ;  the  price  is  |3100. 


Franklin  Automobile  Company 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Motor-Truck  Trailers  and  Tractors 


An  important  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
recent  convention  of  tlie  Society  of  Auto- 
mobile Engineers  was  motor-truc-k  efficiency. 
The  convention  listened  to  hve  papers  on  this 
topic  by  eminent  engineers.  Among  the 
most  suggestive  from  the  truck  owner's  stand- 
point were  those  ilevoteii  to  "Increasing 
Truck  Efficiency  with  'I'railers,"  "Road 
Tractors,"  and  "Farm  Tractors." 

"Increasing  Motor  Truck  Efficiency  with 
Trailers"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
A.  R.  Miller,  of  the  Troy  Wagon  Works. 
Mr.  Miller  contended  that  for  each  ton  of 
loail  the  commercial  vehicle  carries,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  pulling  in  addition  between  three 
and  four  tons  on  a  correctly  designed  trailer. 

Mr.  Miller  in  part  said: 

"A  1 3-2 -ton  truck  can  carry  its  rated  capac- 
ity and  |)ull  6  tons  in  addition,  making  a  total 
of  7^  tons;  a  3-ton  truck  can  carry  its  rated 
capacity  and  pull  1 2  more  tons,  making  a  total 
of  15  tons.  This  is  because,  in  addition  to 
carr\  ing  capacity, every  truck  has  another  and 
far  more  im|>ortant  propert> — drawbar  pull; 
drawbar  pull  moves  the  world's  goods. 

"A  team  of  horses  develops  a  maximum 
drawbar  pull  equal  to  one-quarter  of  its  weight. 
On  the  basis  of  3,000  pounds  combined 
weight, two  horses  will  thus  deliver750 pounds 
drawbar  pidl.  The  average  motor-truck 
l(jaded  to  its  rated  capacity,  in  addition  to 
cai Tying  its  full  loads,  develops  a  drawbar  i>ull 
equal  to  about  one-half  its  rated  capacity. 
That  is,  a  3-ton  truck  fully  loaded  can  still 
exert  a  drawbar  pull  of  about  l}4  tons.  This 
drawbar  pull,  all  of  which  is  available  as  an 
extra  force  for  doing  work,  should  not  be 
confused  with  carrying  capacity. 

"Comprehensive  tests  prove  that  the  draw- 
bar pull  required  to  move  a  ton  of  material 
varies  irom  50  pounds  on  a  brick  street  to 
150  pounds  on  a  sandy  dirt  road,  no  grades 
of  consequence  being  considered. 

"Under  proper  conditions  of  speed,  road, 

grades  and  all  impediments  encoimtered  in 
practical  hauling,  it  has  been  found  that  an 
avei'age  drawbar  pull  of  250  pounds  will  haul 
a  ton  of  live- load  on  a  properly  constructed 
vehicle. 

"Theie  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  trailers 
in  use:  the  semi-trailer, which isatwo-wheeled 
affair  depending  upon  the  tractor  to  sustain 
one-third  the  weight,  and  the  four-wheeled 
trailer  which  carries  its  own  load  indepen- 
dently of  the  load  transported  on  the  truck. 
There  are  very  tew  instances  in  which  such 
a  semi-trailer  would  siiow  the  economy  of 
the  four-wheeled  trailer.  A  trailer  should 
follow  the  tractor  properly,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  a  four-wheeled  trailer  must  be  used,  as 
the  two-wheeled  trailer  does  not  track  with 
the  power  plant. 

"For  use  in  cities  it  is  desinible  to  have 
trailers  equipped  with  soliil  rui)ber  tires,  al- 
though steel  tires  are  practical  for  countrv 
woik.  One  economy  of  trailers  is  the  fact 
that  the  tire  companies  will  guarantee  60  per 
cent,  greater  mileage  on  trailer  tires  than  on 
truck  tires;  ami  another  is  that  the  premium 
for  liability  insurance  covering  trailers  is  only 
25  per  cent,  of  that  on  trucks." 

The  subject  of  Roail  Tractors  was  handled 
by  Frank  H.  Trego,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
K-nox    Motors    Company.       Tractors    wcie 


placed   by    Mr.  Trego  under  three  classifi- 
cations: 

1. — The  tractor  vehicle  designed  primarily 
for  pulling. 

2. — A  four-wheeled  power-driven  vehicle 
of  short  wheelbase,  constructed  to  support 
the  front  end  of  a  two-wheeled  trailer. 

3. — The  type  in  which  the  frame  supporting 
the  mechanism,  seats  and  steering  devices  is 
not  extended  to  the  rear  for  the  support  of  the 
front  of  the  two-wheeled  trailer,  but  supports 
the  latter  on  an  independent  axle  with  inde- 
pendent springs  and  fifth  wheel. 

Mr.  Trego's  paper  was  devoted  to  discuss- 
ing the  advantages  of  this  third  type  of 
\ehicle. 

He  said  that  "The  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 
is  hauling  in  one  two-wheeled  trailer  a  load 
of  25  tons  of  lead-covered  cable,  at  least  40 
per  cent,  of  which  is  resting  upon  the  driving 
axle  of  the  tractor.  The  Borden  Condenseil 
Milk  Co.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  fleet  of 
tractors  and  trailers,  all  of  which  handle  day 
and  night  loads  of  lOK  tons  of  milk  and  ice 
in  two-wheeled  trailers.  One  sand  quarry 
company, nearWestfield,  Mass.,  hauled  46, 000 
pounds  of  molding  saiul  in  a  two-wlieeled 
double-bottom  dump  trailer  2  miles  in  16 
minutes  and  dumped  the  load  in  the  foundry 
yard.  Tractors  are  frequently  used  for  handling 
low-hung  trailers  with  loads  of  15  to  25  tons 
of  stone. 

"The  principal  advantages  of  a  tractor  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  j 

"The  spreading  of  the  weight  over  three 
axles  is  easier  on  roads,  bridges  and  tires  than 
with  the  load  on  two  axles. 

"The  short  turning  possible,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  tractor  driving  wheels  will  swing 
around  under  the  trailer  the  same  as  the  front 
wheels  of  the  liorse-drawn  vehicle.  Tractors 
and  trailers  can  be  turned  around  in  a  remark- 
ably small  space  by  backing  once  and  can  be 
turned  around  without  backing  in  from  25  to 
35  feet.  This  is  especially  advantageous  on 
narrow  roads  and  in  small  yards. 

"Several  wagons  may  be  used,  one  loading, 
one  moving  and  one  unloading,  thus  keeiiing 
the  power  plant  busy  all  the  time,  as  in  rail- 
road practise.  These  several  wagons  may  all 
be  pulled  at  once,  if  desired.  Many  times  it 
is  not  desirable  to  unload  the  trailer  upon  its 
arrival  at  destination  and  the  loads  can  often 
stand  on  extra  trailers  until  needed." 

Many  interesting  facts  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  "Farm  Tractors"  were  brought  out 
in  a  paper  read  by  Philip  S.  Rose. 

The  magnitude  of  tiie  farm  power  problem 
was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Rose.  There  are 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  twenty-five 
million  horses  and  mules  with  a  total  xalua- 
tion  of  S2, 842, 000, 000.  It  takes  an  average 
of  five  acres  of  land  to  provide  food  for  each 
one  of  these  twenty-five  million  animals. 

The  high  price  of  tractors  at  first  made  their 
purchase  prohibitive  to  many  farmers, but  ma- 
chines are  now  available  for  so  low  as  $350. 

Tracing  the  development  of  the  Farm 
Tractor,  Mr.  Rose  said: 

"Prior  to  1912  all  of  the  tractors  were 
heavy,    powerful    machines    designed    espe-    , 


cially  for  the  breaking  of  new  land.  Very  little 
effort  was  made  to  develop  a  machine  suitable 
for  old  tilled  farms.  After  the  slump  in  1912 
a  number  of  the  companies  brought  out  ma- 
chines of  medium  weight  and  power  suitable 
for  the  large  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt.  These 
machines  developed  from  20  to  3  5  horse-power 
and  were  capable  of  hauling  five  or  six  plows. 
LastVear  marked  the  advent  of  the  very  small 
light-weight  machine.  There  is  now  a  large 
numl)er  of  light-weight  tractors  on  the  market 
ranging  in  weight  from  3,000  to  5,000  pounds 
and  selling  at  from  >35U  to  5^850.  These 
light-weight  tractors  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  ]Mill  about  two  plows  and  do  the  work  of 
three  good  horses. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  a  standard  type  of  trac- 
tor motor  will  be  developed  for  several  years. 
The  leaders  are  very. far  from  agreement." 

Apro))os  of  Farm  Tractors  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  French  farmers  are  now  keenly 
interested  in  the  efficiency  of  these  machines, 
particularly  American  machines,  which  have 
been  recently  dcnonst rat ed  in  France. 
Speaking  of  this  subject,  T/ie  Automobile 
says: 

"There  is  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  a 
dearth  of  agricultural  labor  and  this  shortage 
can  only  be  met  by  the  use  of  motor  tractors. 
The  French  farmer  is  ready  to  adopt  such 
machines.  For  6  years  he  has  been  carefully 
educated  to  the  value  of  gasoline  on  the  land, 
this  work  having  been  undertaken  by  both 
automobile  and  farmers'  associations,  and  it 
the  average  farmer  has  not  broken  away  with 
tradition  he  has  at  any  rate  been  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  at  some  date  he  would 
have  to  make  use  of  motor  traction  in  his 
fields.  The  war  has  determinetl  that  that  date 
shall  be  the  year  1915. 

"As  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  this  problem  is  being  studied,  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  gas  tractors  in  use  on 
the  land  was  made  a  few  days  ago  in  an  im- 
l)ortant  agricultural  district  40  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Paris.  It  is  a  mighty  difficult 
matter  at  the  present  time  to  get  up  any 
demonstration  in  France  which  iloes  not  have 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  its  direct  object. 
Thus  it  is  most  significant  that  this  event 
shoulil  have  been  attended  by  an  official  dele- 
gate from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  by 
French  staff  officers,  by  officers  attached  to 
the  corps  charged  with  the  work  of  relieving 
civilian  distress,  and  by  the  leading  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  demon- 
stration had  been  organized  by  the  enter- 
prising French  agent  of  an  American  m:i- 
chinery  company,  and  comprised  five  makes 
of  machines,  four  of  which  were  entirely 
suitable  for  French  conditions." 

Since  the  first  days  when  gasoline  was  ap- 
plied to  the  propulsion  of  trucks,  trailers  and 
tractors,  The  Literary  Digesi  has  exerted 
its  influence  in  aiding  the  development  of 
this  new  form  of  work-power.  If  in  your  in- 
ilustry  you  could  use  a  truck  or  tractor,  senil 
us  a  iletailed  explanation  of  your  conilitions 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with 
experts  qualified  to  give  you  reliable  infor- 
niation. 

MOTOR-TRUCK  DEPARTMENT 
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poscly  ))crpetrate(i  by  I  ho  man  who  had 
made  the  team.  In  no  time  at  all  the 
Athleti(\s  were  but  frajjments  s(^a(tered 
over  the  whole  of  baseballdom.  The  peer- 
less team  has  been  scrapped  by  its  master. 
What  was  the  explanation? 

"The  claim  has  been  made  that  1  broke 
up  my  loam  for  Ihc  sake  of  economy,"  says 
^lack  ruefully.  If  people  will  believe  thai , 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it  but  let 
them,  and  the  fact  that  Connie  himself  has 
nothing:  now  and  has  never  yet  made  a  for- 
tune from  baseball  is  a  fact  that  people  will 
believe  only  when  it  is  proved  to  them. 
He  did  not  break  up  "the  greatest  baseball 
machine  ever  put  together"  for  money,  but 
because  he  foresaw  the  end  of  that  machine 
and  knew  that  it  was  already  time  to  build 
a  new  one.  This  way  teams  have  of  going 
to  pieces  is  nothing  new,  nor  can  it  be 
averted.  As  Mr.  McGillicuddy  explains  in 
his  exclusive  interview  for  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  the  greatest  teams  are  the 
most  susceptible  to  this  fatality.  For 
example: 

The  Baltimore  Orioles,  a  wonderful  ma- 
chine of  the  latter  '90s,  went  to  pieces 
through  this  strange  feeling  that  crops  out 
in  great  clubs.  Almost  all  of  that  famous 
team  came  to  believe  they  knew  as  much  as 
Manager  Hanlon,  and  that  they  had  made 
him.  They  also  seemed  to  think  that  they 
Avere  ready  for  managerial  positions.  As  it 
happened,  some  of  them  were  qualified,  but 
that  feeling  broke  up  that  team.  When 
any  great  club  goes  along  for  about  five 
years,  sweeping  everything  before  it,  the 
feeling  that  they  are  the  important  cogs  in 
the  machine  crops  out  in  certain  players 
and  then  jealousy  and  dissension  arise. 

The  Cubs  went  the  same  road  as  the 
Orioles.  It  was  a  veteran  team  and  many 
of  the  men  began  to  believe  Chance  did  not 
know  any  more  about  the  game  than  they 
did,  and  they  came  to  think  that  he  was  not 
a  necessity.  The  men  gradually  drifted 
away,  as  they  were  cultivating  different 
ideas.  The  break  naturally  had  to  come 
when  that  team  spirit  disappeared,  and  so 
both  the  Oriole  and  Cub  teams  went  to 
pieces  fast,  just  a  year  or  two  before  their 
time. 

Ambition  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Ath- 
letic break-up,  but  rather  the  ])remiums 
that  were  being  i)laced  on  good  ball-players 
all  over  the  country.  Instead  of  thinking 
of  baseball  first,  the  men  began  to  think  of 
the  high  salaries  that  they  might  get. 
Connie  Mack  saw  that  this  was  becoming 
an  obsession  and  perceived  that  there  was 
no  course  but  to  begin  again  with  younger 
men,  who  would  play  first  of  all  for  the  game 
itself.  On  similar  occasions  before,  he  had 
been  able  to  take  some  time  in  preparation 
for  the  break,  so  that  the  new  team  was 
begun  before  the  old  one  was  broken.  So 
it  was  in  1907.  He  felt  the  team  slipping 
while  yet  Detroit  was  a  comfortable  dis- 
tance behind.     On  that  occasion,  says  he: 

While  the  fight  was  hottest  I  slipt  off 
time  and  again  and  got  the  men  that  I 
believed  1  needed  to  till  the  weak  spots. 
Therefore  when  the  1908  season  started  I 


sent  my  team  of  veterans  out  to  get  a  flying 
start.  I  realized  they  must  go  off  fast  if 
we  were  to  make  any  sort  of  a  showing,  as 
the  Detroit  club  was  young,  fast,  and  pow- 
erful in  all  departments.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time  before  we  would  succumb 
unless  we  got  a  tremendous  lead.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  gradually  been  schooling 
Baker,  Collins,  Barry,  Mclnnis,  Coombs, 
and  a  few  others,  tho  a  few  of  them  were  ' 
not  actually  with  the  team  at  the  time. 
The  break  came  sooner  than  I  had  expected, 
as  my  veterans  could  not  stand  the  pace 
long.  But  I  was  ready  with  my  new  team. 
I  placed  everything  on  a  make-or-break 
basis  with  my  youngsters,  and  in  this  re- 
spect we  are  very  much  in  the  same  position 
to-day,  only  that  I  have  not  a  chance  to 
l^repare  for  the  future. 

When  I  first  sent  Barry,  Mclnnis,  and 
Collins  into  the  game  the  fans  laughed,  as 
they  all  looked  like  fizzles;  but  I  knew  they 
had  the  stuff  and  that  it  would  come  out  in 
time.  I  was  forced  to  pull  them  out  of  the 
game  after  a  time;  but  I  kept  them  in  when 
they  were  going  at  their  poorest  clip,  because 
I  knew  they  would  learn  something  and 
that  they  would  be  ready  when  I  called  on 
them  again.  A  youngster  who  has  started 
to  lose  confidence  in  himself  belongs  on  the 
bench  for  a  few  days,  where  he  can  watch 
the  fellow  who  succeeds  him  make  a  few 
misplays.  He  sits  there  and  says  to  him- 
self: "I  have  something  on  that  fellow,  and 
I'll  show  them  when  I  get  in  there."  And 
he  invariably  does  show  them  if  he  has  the 
stuff  in  him. 

I  kept  Haas  on  the  mound  the  other  da.v 
for  the  same  reason.  I  have  watched  this 
lad  work,  and  I  knew  he  had  the  stuff.  Had 
I  pulled  him  out  of  the  game  I  might  have 
hurt  his  confidence.  As  it  was,  he  learned 
something  every  inning  he  pitched,  which 
will  come  in  hand.y  on  his  next  appearance. 
It  was  a  game  that  brought  his  mistakes 
clearly  before  him,  and  that  is  why  I  al- 
lowed him  to  continue.  If  we  had  been  in 
the  pennant  race  I  would  have  pulled  him 
out,  of  course.  The  next  time  I  use  him  I 
will  pull  him  out  if  he  gets  a  bad  start,  as  he 
has  seen  most  of  his  glaring  faults,  and  it 
would  hurt  him  to  leave  him  in  too  long  on 
his  second  start.  I  knew  he  was  not  right 
in  the  second  inning,  and  was  really  anxious 
to  see  how  he  would  act. 

In  the  same  way  he  defends  Malone,  who, 
he  feels,  is  destined  to  be  a  second  Collins. 
There  are  others  already  gathering,  whose 
gradual  arrival  will  go  unmarked,  but  who 
will  one  day  form  a  baseball  machine  even 
greater  than  that  that  has  been  broken. 
"Combination  is  the  key-note  to  cham- 
])ionship  ball  teams."  A  team  is  not  a  thing 
of  nine  separate  parts  linked  together  by 
their  manager's  skill  and  cleverness.  It  is 
one  instrument,  one  machine,  solid  and 
unshakable,  welded  together  of  parts  that 
fit  perfectly  each  into  each.  Mr.  McGilli- 
cuddy believes  that  another  year  will  find 
the  critics  praising  his  foresight.  He  will 
rest  on  that  and  say  no  more,  except,  in 
conclusion,  to  answer  one  crioicism  that  is 
frequently  heard: 

Some  people  say,  "Why  doesn't  Connie 
Mack  go  out  and  get  some  good  minor 
leaguers?  "  But  I  don't  work  on  those  lines. 
Except  in  some  very  rare  instances  players 
of  the  higher  class  minor  leagues  do  nt)t 
appeal  to  me,  because  I  have  my  own  ideas 


Don't  be  a  slave 

to  your  stenographer! 

Those  last  ten  letters  you  want  to  dic- 
tate— but  your  stenographer  is  going  home. 

Well,  it  serves  you  right.  You  wouldn'  t 
be  racing  against  the  clock  if  you  didn't 
pin  your  faith  on  shorthand.  Chances  are 
you  and  your  stenographer  both  would 
get  through  the  day's  mail  hours  earlier 
if  you  weren't  dubbing  along,  writing 
every  letter  twice  ^ — once  in  shorthand 
and  once  on  the  typewriter. 

You  are  to  blame  for  the  system  that 
makes  your  stenographer  waste  hours  every 
day  taking  dictation  and  waiting  to  take 
it — hours  that  cost  you  money — when  you 
could  make  them  earn  money  by  letting 
your  stenographer  spend  every  minute 
producing  finished  typewriting. 

Common  sense!  Well,  wherever  other 
progressive  business  men  get  aroiintl  to  con- 
sidering this  letter-writing  question  they  liiscard 
the  time-wasting,  inefficient  shorthand  system. 
They  dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  teleplione  and  call  up  tlie 
Dictaphone.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration  in 
vour  own  office  on  your  own  work.  If  you 
don't  find  that  nnine  in   the  book  write  to 

TME  aiZ7T/IPMVA<E 


RiGISIERfo 


Suite  1707B,WooIworth  Bldg. 
New  York 

Stores   in   the   principal    cities  fe 

— dealers  everywhere  p^  k  aV- 

"How  One  Man  Saved  Money  "-a  ^^^^ 
book  wc  should  like  to  send  you 


^"v^^^^ 


TAn  Ml  .Tlisemrnl  »*-f  diets  Iff  to  'he  Dictjpfionc 


The  New  Garden  of  CANADA 

By  Paclc-Horsc  and  Canoe  Through  I  ndeveloped  Npw 
British  Columbia.  By  F .  .1.  Talboi.  The  author  travelerl 
1 200  miles  of  this  unbrolccn  wilderness. 

l^arge  crown  octavo,  profusely    illustrateil  with  full-page 
half-tones.     Bound  in  cloth      52.50  net ;  by  mail.  $265. 
Funk  ficWagnaUs  f:o.,  3.S4-(.0  Fourth  Ave,.  New  York 


A  NEW  TOY 

No  UITTLE  girl's  play- 
house is  complete 
without  this  excellent  re- 
production of  the  famous 
FR.XNTZ-I'RKM  lER 
EI.ICCTRIC  CLK.VNER. 
Looks  liki'  the  real  one, 
only  smaller. 

It  is  14  inches  in  height. 
liiKlily  polished  aluminum 
nozzle,  with  revolving 
brush, d  ust  bagand  handle. 
just  like  mother's. 

This  toy  meets  every 
child's  natural  desire  to 
"keep house.  "  Itis beauti- 
fully finished  and  durable. 

It  is  worth  a  dollar.  We 
have  a  limited  numl)er  wc 
will  mail  postpaid  tothoiC 
wlio  are  lira;  to  write  Us 
and  -send  iiSSwenty-five 
cents  (2SC>  in  coin.-or 
postage,   .\ddress      : 

THEFRANTZ-PREMIERCO. 

Dept.  C 
CLEVELAND.  0 


^ 


\'  o  II  r  lit  t  Ir  gjr  I 
would  just  love 
to  pla>'  with  one 
of  those  toys  in 
tlin  nurspry. 
Won't  \'o  ti 
get  her  one*'' 
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Look  Out!  It's  Loaded! 
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Loaded  with  patriotism,  loaded  with 
the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  that  has 
taken  this  country  through  its  forma- 
tive years.  This  cartoon  is  a  reduction 
of  one  printed  just  previous  to  the 
Spanish- American  War,  and  is  one  of 
hundreds  reproduced  in  these  fourteen 
fascinating 
volumes. 


GREAT  DEBATES  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

is  a  political  sixteen-inch  gun,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  Americanism, 
showing  the  sequence  of  events  that  have  made  our  country  what  it  is  today. 

Only  in  these  books  can  you  get  the  whole  absorbing  story  of  our  nation's 
development  put  in  logical  order  and  simple  form;  only  in  these  books  can 
you  read  history,  not  through  the  ej'es  of  another  man,  but  as  if  you,  your- 
self, were  the  historian  preparing  his  material. 

THESE  BOOKS  WERE  considered  such  an  important  publishing  achieve- 
ment that  the  governing  board  of  The  American  Librarians'  Association  or- 
dered a  special  analytical  card  index  of  them  made  at  great  cost,  something 
that  has  been  done  for  only  one  other  set  of  books  ever  published. 

Neutral   Rights.     How  many  people 
know  anything  about  neutral  rights  except 


by  the  reading  of  some  other  man's  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.'  In  these  books  you 
can  go  to  tlie  source,  you  can  see  the  dip- 
lomatic reasons,  the  foundation  stones  in 
the  very  beginning  of  our  history  liy  rea- 
son of  which  we  maintain  our  present 
position. 


Not'  a  Library  of  Orations  but  a 

carefully  coinpiicd  record  giving  the  original 
tlocuments,  giving  important  speeches,  re- 
producing the  chief  cartoons  on  every  great 
controversy  that  has  perplexed  American 
statesmen.  In  it  you  can  trace  the  progress 
of  American  statesmansii  ip  in  war  and 
peace,  including  the  diplomatic  manoeuvres 
preceding  the  Spanish  War,  of  which  the 
above  cartoon  was  a  forecast. 


Boys  Devour  It,  Lawyers  and  Publicists 
Depend  Upon  It 

Being  arranged  according  to  subjects,  instead  of  in  chronological  order,  a  study  or  reading 
on  any  one  topic  becomes  simple,  easy  and  truly  fascinating.  You  read  what  was  said  by  this 
president,  you  see  the  chief  cartoons  that  the  events  called  forth,  you  learn  what  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  and  what  other  statesmen  had  to  say,  you  can  see  all  the  fabric  of 
political  strategy  as  plain  as  a  road  maj);  the  reason  for  this  expedient  and  the  re.sult  of  that 
peculiar  move  is  tlioroiishly  explained.  Then  yoii  are  enabled  to  understand  why  final  action  took 
exactly  the  course  it  did  after  weeks,  or  perhaps  years,  of  hammerinp;  at  the  forse  of  popular  discussion. 

t|s^-    \iS=^    T?S=*    liJS-    l^^^-    1|S=*    \iS=^ 

THESE  TEN   INTERESTING  HANDV  VOLUMES 

in  which  are  shown  (.reat  Epochs  in  History  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  from  the  j)re-Columbian  discoveries  until  the  discovery  of 
the  North  I'ole.  uTierever  possible  the  editor  has  permitted  a  great 
epoch  or  preat  event  to  be  descrilied  by  the  men  who  participated  in  it.  For  example :  Columbus  de- 
scribes his  hrst  vovage;  Washington  the  defeat  of  Braddock;  General  Rotert  E.  Lee  the  capture 
of  John  Urown  at  Harper's  Ferry;  Jefferson  Davis  the  fall  of  Richmond;  Cyrus  VV.  Field  the  laynig 
of  the  .Atlantic  Cable.   Thus  you  will  see  that  these  books  are  in  the  truest  sense 

A    COMPANION    SET  , 

to  Great  Debates  in  American  History.  These  books  jjix-e  you  the  big  epochs  in  the 
language  of  men  who  observed  them,  Great  Debates  completnig  the  record  by  showing 
you  exactly  what  was  said  by  the  press,  and  what  was  done  in  our  legislative  halls. 

The  subscription  edition  of  these  ten  volumes,  which  we  are  giving  free,  is  priced  at  $15 
and  upwards  i)er  set  according  to  binding.  80  you  w ill  understand  what  an  extraordinary 
offer  you  can  take  advantage  of  if  vou  act  instantly.  It  costs  nothing  to  get  full  partic- 
ulars of  this  unusual  offer.  Don't  risk  missing  it  bv  delaving  to  think  it  over.  Send  the 
coupon  or  mail  a  postal  card  now  and  do  your  careful  thinking  with  all  the  data  before  you. 


FREE! 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

134   WEST  20th  STRKET,   NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  Dig.  7-24-lS 

With"«ut  nhli^atins  ino  in  any  "ay.  plmsr  send  nir  full  inf<nmation  descriptivp  of 
ttir  diffprrnt  Hndin)?s  nf  y..iir  fourteen  (U)  vnUun**  set  of  Orral  Dcbatps  in  American 
Hist'<rv  and  ynur  special  free  ttffer  ».f  a  U-n  (10)  voliitiie  set  of_Oreat  Kpochs  in  Ameri- 
can Hist.iry. 
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of  how  to  develop  players.  That,  we  have 
had  siKM-ess  is  due,  1  think,  to  the  fact  that 
we  handle  them  ditTerently.  I  want  young- 
sters with  the  qualifications,  and,  when  I 
see  them,  I  will  bring  them  out  myself. 

This  is  really  the  happiest  period  of  my 
life.  I  am  broke  financially,  but  full  of 
ambition.  It  is  like  starting  all  over  again 
for  me,  and  I  love  baseball  and  I  love  to 
build  up  teams.  I  have  done  it  once  and 
will  do  it  again.  It  is  a  new  experience  for 
me.  after  the  terrific  strain  I  have  been 
under  for  seven  years.  It  is  the  ambition 
of  my  life  to  turn  oiit  this  new  c()ml)ination 
— and  1  will  do  it.  The  critics  say  I  was 
benefited  by  circumstances  and  that  the 
material  is  no  longer  available  in  the  in- 
dependent and  collegiate  field.  Time  will 
tell  that  story. 


"  THE  TERROR  OF  THE  DANUBE  " 

TN  contrast  to  the  mighty  armies  dead- 
^  locked  across  the  east  and  west  of 
Europe  is  the  stinging,  effective  warfare 
carried  on  by  one  arm — or  say,  rather,  little 
finger — of  the  Allied  forces  operating  in  the 
Danube  River.  Here  a  one-man  campaign 
is  carried  out  with  such  success  that  the 
small  picket-boat  under  command  of  the 
unknown  Allied  officer  has  become  a  verita- 
ble terror  to  the  Austrians  in  that  vicinity. 
Such  is  the  claim,  at  least,  of  the  following 
Belgrade  dispatch  appearing  in  the  New- 
York  Times: 

There  are  understood  to  be  weighty 
reasons  why  nothing  must  be  known  in 
England  of  the  composition  of  the  mixed 
artillery  force  which  under  General  .Jivko- 
vitch,  military  commander  of  the  district, 
has  charge  of  the  defense  of  Belgrade.  One 
can  say  nothing,  then,  except  that  the  force 
is  charmingly  cosmopolitan,  and  that  the 
young  gentlemen  (I  cannot  happily  at  the 
moment  remember  their  nationality,  for  I 
have  not  seen  them  since  lunch)  who  have 
charge  of  the  picket-boat  commonly  known 
as  The  Terror  of  the.  Doniihr  have  great 
larks  with  it.  They  poke  their  way  on 
dark  nights  into  creeks  and  passages  where 
they  are  not  in  the  least  expected  and 
annoy  the  Austrians  dreadfully. 

The  Austrians  have  three  picket-gun- 
boats which  look  like  toy  dreadnoughts 
Avith  machine  guns  mounted  in  their  tur- 
rets. Any  one  of  them  could  eat  up  the 
Terror  in  a  few  minutes  if  it  could  get  at 
it.  Ten  days  ago  one  of  the  dreadnoughts 
chased  it  into  a  prepared  mine-field  and  the 
dreadnoughts'  remnants  drifted  ashore  on 
Koiara  Island  in  midstream,  where  the 
hull  and  turrets  are  plainly  visible  from 
Belgrade. 

The  young  gentleman  in  command  of 
the  Terror  has  within  the  last  two  days 
been  decorated  by  his  Government,  and 
most  thoroughly  has  he  earned  it.  Night 
after  night  he  and  those  with  him  go  gaily 
on  errands  of  the  utmost  danger,  and  they 
keep  fairly  terrorized  an  enemy  force  of 
monitors  and  gunboats  and  whatnots  of 
literally  more  than  a  hundred  times  their 
strength. 

Veracious  Seer. — "  A  fortune-teller  told 
me  yeste  day  that  I  would  meet  with  a 
financial  reverse." 

"  And  did  you?  " 

"  Yes;  she  charged  mo  two  dollars." — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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on  Transportation  g 
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UUe     BOOK    OF    TRAFFIC 


FEDERALIZED  = 


TRANSPORTATION  = 


has  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  no 
doubting  its  success.  The 
use  of  Federal  Motor 
Trucks,  built  to  do  your 
work  in  particular,  should 
help  you  to  increase  your 
business,  for  this  equip- 
ment is  always  depend- 
able, surprisingly  econom- 
ical and  very  efficient, 
for  both  large  and  small 
concerns. 

You  will  appreciate 
better  what  Federalized 
Transportation  offers  you, 
after  you  have  carefully 
read  your  copy  of  the 
Blue  Book  of  Traffic. 


DCTROIT 


Richmond  Hill 


P*t»t  Brewtfig 
Cumpuny 

Brancho 
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FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 


=  Detroit.  Michigan 


-  "^DeUs"  -Dealers  Everywhere 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  tfie  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off.  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.   Postpaid  for  25  cts.  jforji.oo. 

NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


Insure  Y^ur  Shipments 

with  THE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


If  you  import,  export,  ship  coastwise  or  on  inland  waters;  or  by  freight,  express,  parcel 
post  or  any  class  of  mail,  we  have  an  attractive  policy  to  olTcr  that  meets  your  specific 
requirements. 

The  protection  is  bioad,  the  cost  moderate,  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  122  years 
experience.     Even  if  you  already  have  protection,  it  is  good  business  judgment  to  let  us  submit      it»«i-n« 
nuotations.    It  places  you  undcrno  obligation  whatevtT.    A  rcfiucst  will  iii-i.iiuly  brins  you  full  particulars. 


i©.  ®r  fiOETH  AISIERICIU"^''*P*MiSS{r''- 

Writers  of  insurance  covering:  fire,  rent,  tornado,  automobile,  moto'  irine.  tourist.  [>arccl  post.  etc. 

Insiftf  nn  a  }fnHrit  itt  fhr    S'nrtii   A  mrvira  .'      loiinded  1702. 
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GOURAGE-HONOR-MANLINESS 


Books  That   Will  Inspire   These   Things  In    Your  BOY 


"The  Boy's  Book  of 

Battles" 

jBy  ERIC  WOOD 

Stirrins;  stories 

ot  ijri-.it  battles  on  land  and 

<.ra.     I  rue  to  historica  1  fact«. 

ISSTRUCTIVE     and     vivid 

descriptions  of  famous  battle;:, 

-ucli  as:    Marathon;  Has- 

'A  linns;     Spanisfi    Armada  ; 

T  r;i  f  a  Igar  ;  Wat  er  loo  ; 

<  i<'lt>'shurg;    Onidurnian  ; 

iiiid  many  others.    Bcauti- 

fiill.\     iUiislratcd    in  color 

;ind  half-tone. 

I.nrne  I zmo,  Dei- 
nriiled  Clnlh 
(met.  fi.iS 
net;  by  mail 
ii.37. 


"The  Boy  Scouts 
Roll  of  Honor" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

Tlie  stories  f)f  a  nuiltit\ide 
of  scouts  who,  true  to  their 
record,  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  have  saved  life 
on  land  or  sea.  Beaiiti- 
fvilly  illustrated.  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Robert  Barlen- 
Poweil,  Chief  Scout,  has 
written  the  f  o  r  e v/ o  r d. 
12mo,  Cloth.  $1.25  net; 
by  mall  $1.37. 

At  all  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave., 


"The  Boy's  Book 
of  Adventure" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

True  tales  of  actual  adven- 
ture make  up  the  many 
thrilling  chapters  of  which 
this  book  is  composed.  Man- 
eating  Lions  in  East  Africa; 
Roosevelt's  Hide  for  Life; 
.SirCieorge  Grey  Attacked  by 
Australian  Aborigines;  I'ire 
at  Sea  on  the  Stricken 
"  Clvdesdale";  Tracked  by 
Wofves;  A  Leap  for  Life: 
A  Treacherous  Guide,  etc. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  /2;/m, 
Cloi/i  .$i.2j)ie(;  by  mait%t.3-]. 


NEW  YORK 


_ 


Books  that  Give  Self-Control 


Education  of  the  Will 

Juics  Payot 
No  matter  what  your  present  posi 
lion  in  life  maybe,  this  book  will 
hf-lp  you  to  pieat«r  achievement — 
pipaier  success.  The  chapter  on 
"Sophism  of  the  Lazy"  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  book.  Cloth, SI. •')0; 
postpaid  Sl.fiO. 

Education  of  Self 

raid  Duhnis,  M.D. 
^hat  self-control  is  and  how  to 
acquire  II — set  forth  in  a  manner  so 
eminently  personal  that  it  inspires 
von  to  action.  Cloth,  ?!.')<);  post- 
pnid  ?l.t>n. 


Dominion  and    Power 

Chnrlf.'i  Brndic  Patterson 
Seventh  edition  of  a  popular  book 
which  aims  to  lift  the  reader  into 
a  higher  conception  of  life,  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  possibilities. 
Cloth.  Sl.U'O:  postpaid  $1.30. 

Grenville   Kleher  's   Books 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Personality  in  Speaking 

Practical  suppestions  for  develop- 
ing power  of  voice,  gesture,  vocabu- 
lary, imagination,  English  style, 
illustration,  memory,  ext<»mpore 
speech,  conversation,  silence,  the 
whisper,  the  eye,  etc.  Cloth,  $1.25  ; 
postpaid,  SI. 40. 


How  to  Develop  Self-Confi- 
dence  in  Speech  and  Manner 

Mr.  Kleiser  here  prescribes  a  definite 

plan  for  systematically  developing  a 

high  type  of  manlv  sel'-contldence. 

Cloth,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Books  of 

Alfred  T.   Schofield,  M.D. 

Nerves  in  Order;  or.  The 
Maintenance  of  Health 

One  of  the  sanest  hooiis  obtainable 
on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  digestion, 
exercise,  etc.,  and  theirefTectson  the 
body  and  nerves.   Clotlt.  SI  .^0  postpaid. 

Nerves   in  Disorder 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  needless  suHer- 
ings  of  nervous  people,  indicating 
ways  to  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves.    Cloth,  $1.50pcstnaid. 


Booksellers,  or   FUNK    &    WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60   Fourth    Ave.,  New    York 

THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  AH  General  Purposes 

'I"hc  Only  Small -V'okiiiic,  Large-Type  Sh.ikcspcarc — Sold  Se|ia- 
nitdy  or  in  Sets.  Handy-sizcri,  usable,  rcadai>lc  books.  Hound 
in  bcauliful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc,  6oc  per  \^oliinie.     In  sub- 

staiui.il  cloth  30c  per  \oltime. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 
PoRtacP  8c 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follow^s 

Alfi.  Wfll  That  KnI.  W.  II 
Antony  and  Cit^op.-dr.-i 
A>  Ynti  Lik/-  It 
Com«'rty  of  Errois 
CorioUnus 


Cymbrline 

Hamlrt 

Hi-nry  IV,  Pari  1 

Henry  IV.  Part  If 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI.  Pari  I 

Henry  VI.  Pari  If 

Henry  VI.  Pari  III 

Henry  VIII 


.liil  ins  Caes-ir 

Kini;  .lol)n 

Kin^  Lear 

Life  (if  Shakespeare 

I/>vr's  Ijalwr's  Ix)8t 


Maclieth 

Measure  for  Measure 

Merchant  nf  Veniee 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Midsummer  Nishl's  Drrain  Troilusand  Cressida 

Mneh  Ado  Alwut  NothiuR      Twelfth  Nieht 

Olhillo  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona 

Pericles  Winter's  Talo 


I'"r  niR 

Richard  II 

Richard  III 

Romen  and  Juliet 

Sonnets 

Taming  of  th«  .Shrew 

Tempest 

Timon  of  Athens 
Tttna  Andronicua 


Postage  8c  extra. 

The  coinplcte  set 
of  40  \olunics,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
cloth  $12.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

A  t  till  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company 

SS4.S60 1'nurlh  Ate..Nr«Torli 


In  Leather 

60c 

per  vol. 

Postatra  8c 

extra 


Multiply  Your  LANGUAGE-POWER  by  HUNDREDS 


\Vr  1  (mill  CO  to  almost  any 
of  the  Kniik  &  WaRiialLs  N 
and  talk  TO  TUli  POINT 
others  can  sjioak  anri  write 
nicnt  of  this  wonrlcrf  ul  new 
\\M\\  which  to  express  a  Riven 
to  your  ability  to  opcak  and  w 


lenKlh  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  arliectivc  to  properly  describe  the  [xjwer 
E\V  DESK  STAXD.ARD  DICTIONARY  to  develop  your  ability  to  write 
I  Some  folks  are  worrying  through  on  a  two  Iwrsr-poucr  verbal  capacity — 
at  eight  or  ten  horse-power,  and  some  at  about  twenty.  The  synonym  depart- 
book  will  immediately  place  at  your  fingers'  ends  J  U.ST  THE  RIGHT  WORD 
idea  or  make  a  desired  nicaning  dear.  It  will  add  iKiwer,  and  then  MORE  TOWER 
rite  clear,  convincing  English.   It  will  put  >  on  in  the  higli-sj)cc(l,  do  horse- power  class. 


al-la>'.  1  .i-l("';  2  S-Iri',  rl.  (m,-i,avf.I)';  u.-i..\v'in.:  ] 
I.  To  ealrn  the  violence  or  reduce  the  inten.-iity  of;  re- 
lieve; soothe.  2.  To  lay  to  rest;  pacify;  calm.  St.  To 
lay  a-side;  put  down;  overthrow;  anniil.  (  <  a-»  -f-  .\.S. 
Iffgnn.  lay.j 

Syn_"  al)utc.  allcvlnt4^,  appease,  ajwiiagc,  calm,  compose, 
lessen,  lighten,  mitigate,  miKlerate,  mollify,  pacify,  palliate, 
niilet.  reduce,  relieve,  .soften,  soothe,  still,  tranquillzc.  To 
nltau  Is  to  lay  to  rest,  gitirl.  or  soothe  that  which  Is  excited 
To  nllrrfnic  is  to  lighten  a  burden.  We  nUa;/  suflerlng  by 
using  means  to  xnnthr  and  Irnnquilizc  the  sulTerer:  we  al 
trrlnlr  suffering  by  doing  .something  toward  removal  of  the 
cau.se,  so  that  there  Is  less  to  suffer;  we  alliiu  rage  or  panic; 
we  nlhrlntr  poverty,  but  do  not  nllav  It.  I'acifv.  directly 
from  the  Latin,  and  nppra.tr.  from  the  I-atln  through  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace:  to  mnllifv  Is  to  soften;  to 
mltlftnlr  Is  to  make  mild;  we  tnnlllfv  a  harsh  disposition  or 
temper,  millgnlr  rage  or  pain.  To  rnlm.  Quid,  or  trnncuiitu 
Is  to  make  still;  cnmpnsr.  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition;  to  snnthr  (originally  to  a.s.sent  to.  humor)  Is  to 
bring  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allny  exelteracnt,  appease 
a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  compose  our  feelings  or  counte- 
nance, paci/v  the  quarrelsome,  gulrt  the  boisterous  or  clamor- 
ous, xnnthr  griof  or  distress.  Compare  ai.i.kviate  -Ant.: 
Bgltate.   arou.se.   excite,   fan.   kindle,   provoke,  rouse,  etlr. 

P'T  up 


You    Need    This  Handy  New 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


No  li.mdy  abridged 
desk  <lictionary  con- 
tains so  much  of  ready 
value  and  absolute  de- 
pendability to  the  busy 
man.  Treats  Ko.ooo 
words  and  phrases — 
has  1,200  illustrations. 
On   vour  desk    it   will 

c 

readily  settle  questions 
relating  to  spelling — 
pronunciation — correct 
English— .American  hi.<- 
tor> — English  History 
— Geography — Science 
—  Biography —  Litera- 
ture, etc..  etc.  It  is  new 


and  right  -  up- to- the- 
niinute — witness  such 
entries  as  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  Razing  of  Lou- 
vain,  Bombartiment  of 


Note  the  Care- 
ful Treatment 
o  f  Synonyms 
and    Antonyms 


Rheims,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth,  $1.50 
net;  with  thumb  notch 
index,  |i,8o,  Half- 
I.eather.  indexed, I2. 25 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Unanswerable. — "  Can  you  wonder  that 
our  statesmen  soraeliines  make  mistakes? 
Why,  only  yesterday  1  got  into  a  bus  that 
was    going    in    the    ^v^ong    direction  !  " — 

I'llticll. 


Prerequisite. — "  Arc  you  unmarripd?  " 
iiKluired  the  eensus  man. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  the  little  lady, 
blushing;  "  I've  never  even  been  married." 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Telling  Her. — "  My  man.  whore  did  you 
become  sueh  an  e.xpert  swimmer?  " 

"  Why,  lady,"  responded  oiu-  hero, 
modestly.  "  I  used  to  be  a  traffic  cop  in 
Veuice." — Buffalo  Expi-css. 


Woman's  Part. — Miss  Vine — "  Do  you 
favor  women  propo.sing?  " 

Mrs.  Oaks — "  Certainly  not.  W^hen  a 
woman  picks  out  a  man  she  should  make 
liim  propose." — Houston  Chronicle. 


A  Star  Performer. — "  And  is  this  man 
to  come  into  this  court  with  unblushing 
footsteps,  with  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy 
in  his  mouth,  and  to  draw  fifteen  bullocks 
out  of  my  client's  pocket  with  impunity?  " 
asked  an  English  barrister.  There  was  no 
reply. — Christian  Regider. 


Enough  Said. — Civilian  Youth — "  It's 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  policewomen. 
iJut  what  could  they  do  against  us  men?  " 

Patuiotic  Maiden  (promptly) — "  I  sup- 
pose the  authorities  think  that  they  would 
be  quite  a  match  for  those  who  have 
remained  at  home." — Punch. 


Phone  Frenzy. — "  I  believe,"  .said  I  he  im- 
l)atient  man,  as  lie  put  aside  the  telephone, 
"that   I'll  go  fishing." 

"  Didn't  know  you  carted  for  fishing." 
•'  I   don't   ordinarily.     But  it's  the  only 
chance  1  iiave  of  finding  myself  at  the  end 
of  a  line  that  isn't  bu.sy." — Washiiujlon  Star. 


Penalties  of  Genius. — Cttbist  Artist 
(who  is  being  arrested  for  esj^ionage  by 
local  constable) — "My  dear  man,  have  you 
no  esthetic  sense?  Can't  you  see  that 
this  picttin-  is  an  emotional  imi)n>ssion  nf 
the  inher(>nt  gladn(>ss  of  spring?  " 

CoNSTABLK — "  Stow  it,  Clarcuce  !  D'ter 
think  1  don't  know  a  bloomin'  plan  when  1 
s(>es  one?   " — Punch. 


Woman's  Broader  View. — "  Well, 
Maria,"  said  .liggles  after  the  Town 
Elect  ion,  "  for  whom  did  you  vote  this 
morning?  " 

'■  I  crossed  off  the  names  of  all  the 
candidates,"  returned  Mrs.  .liggles,  "  and 
wrote  out  my  principles  on  the  back  of  my 
ballot.  This  is  no  time  to  consider  in- 
dividuals and  their  little  personal  ambi- 
tions."— New  York  Times. 


Prowess. — Ai)ropos  the  Ru.ssian  officer 
who,  according  to  yesterday's  official 
conniiuniquc,  "received  in  a  very  short 
si)ace  of  time  ten  thousand  bombs  on  his 
front."  there  was  a  report  of  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  published  by  an  American  paper, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  Admiral 
Samjjson  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  He 
was  hit  on  the  brow  by  a  six-inch  shell, 
which  bounded  off." — Pall  Mull  Gazette. 
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Only  He  Didn't.—"  Most  of  the  world's 
ical  literature  was  written  hy  poor  aiilliors 
in  tiieir  garrets." 

"  Quite  so  !  Homer,  for  exain|)le,  wrote 
in  the  At  tie." — Haslon  Tran.srripl. 


Read  It  Again. — Eugene  Clough.  of 
Ellsworth  Falls,  has  a  calf,  born  Tuesday, 
which  has  three  perfectly  formed  hind 
legs.  One  of  the  hind  legs  is  grown  where 
a  foreleg  should  he. — HockUuid  {Mv.) 
duitru'r-dazi'ltr. 


Emancipated. — "  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing the  Conslitutiou  of  tiie  11  idled  States." 

"Well?" 

"  And  1   was  snri)rized  to  find  out   how 
many     rights     a     fellow     really     has." 
LoiiispilU'  CoKricr-.Journtd. 


Narrow  Margin. — Nrw  Man  on  thk 
Road — "  What  is  the  best  time  for  me  to 
see  the  head  of  this  firm  I'm  working  for. 
boy?  " 

Office  Boy — "  Between  the  time  he  gets 
your  sales-account  and  the  time  he  gets  your 
e.xpense-account. ' ' — Puck. 


Condescension. — Modesty  is  an  engag- 
ing quality  in  a  young  man,  and  the  War 
Office  is  said  to  have  appreciated  the  letter 
of  a  youth  with  no  military  experience  what- 
ever who,  in  applying  for  a  commission, 
stated  that  he  would  be  quite  willing  to 
start  as  a  lieutenant. — Punch. 


Why  It  Is,—"  Why  do  they  call  'em 
fountain  pens?  I  should  say  reservoir  j^en 
would  be  the  better  name.  A  reservoir 
contains  liquids;  a  fountain  throws  'em 
around." 

"  I  think  fountain  pen  is  the  proper 
name,"  said  the  party  of  the  second  part. — 
Lo uisirille  Co urier- Journal. 


An  Unwilling  Target. — The  Home  Secre- 
tary, we  understand,  can  not  see  his  way  to 
allow  a  distinguished  Anglo-German  who 
dwells  in  our  midst  with  his  family  to  ex- 
hibit, with  a  view  to  safeguarding  his  home 
against  Zeppelins,  an  illuhiinated  sky-sign 
bearing  the  words  "6'(//('  leule  wohneii  hier" 
("  Oood  people  live  here  "). — Punch. 


Less  Than  Human. — Tom,  the  country 
six-year-old,  presenting  himself  one  da\' 
in  even  more  than  his  usual  state  of  dust 
and  disorder,  was  asked  by  his  mothef  if  he 
would  not  like  to  be  a  little  city  boy,  and 
always  be  nice  and  clean  in  white  suits 
and  shoes  and  stockings.  Tom  answered 
.scornfully:  "They're  not  children;  they're 
pets." — Harper  s  Monthly. 


The  Danger. — At  the  Capitol  one  day  a 
California  Representative  was  discoursing 
on  the  sport  of  fishing  for  tuna  off  the 
Pacific  coast. 

"  We  go  out  in  small  motor-boats,"  said 
the  Representative,  "  and  fish  with  a  long- 
line  baited  with  flying  fish.  Anything  less 
than  a  hundred-pound  tuna  isn't  con- 
sidered good  sport." 

Just  then  a  colored  messenger,  who  had 
been  listening,  stept  up. 

"  'Sense  me,  suh,"  said  he,  wide-eyed, 
"  but  did  1  understand  yo'  to  say  dat  yo' 
went  fishin'  fo'  hundred-pound  fish  in  a 
little  motah-boat?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Congi-essman,  with  a 
smile,  "  we  go  out  frequently." 

"  But,"  urged  the  darky,  "  ain't  yo' 
'feared  yo'  might  ketch  one?  " — Houston 
Chronicle. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


> 


0m 


Get  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Iron 
and  Make  Ironing  a  Pleasure 

,  ENTER   pieces,  luncheon  sets,  white 

dresses,  waists,  collars — heaps  of  them 

to  iron  every  week,  and  the  weather  hot. 

Get  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Iron,  that 

doesn't  heat  the  room.    Easy  to  handle.    Hot 

as  long  as  wanted.     No  waste  heat — all  the 

current  utilized.      The  whole  iron  irons. 

Handle  always  cool.  No  time  and  energy 
wasted  going  forth  and  back  from  ironing 
board  to  stove.  And  the  ironing  is  really 
done  the  way  you  want  it. 

Take  example  from  thousands  of  women, 
and  see  to   it   that  your   Iron  bears  the 
name   W^estinghouse  Electric  —  your  /d^^i^' 
sure  guarantee  of  service.  /  q""  ^lec- 

^  ^   trie  Light 

Company 
should  be  able 
to  furnish  you 
motors,  electric  systems  for  automobiles,  ventilating  fans,  /  /  with  any  of  the 
battery  charging  outfits,  electric  ranges,  Westinghouse  Mazda  / /  Westinghouse 
Lamps — in  fact,  Westinghouse  electric  devices  for  every  need  //  Electric  Irons  or 
— are  in  demand  every  where  because  the  name  Westinghouse  /  /  Electric  Ware.  If 
is  recognized  as  a  guarantee  of  high  quality.  Write  us  /  /  ihey  cannot  — fill  in  the 
for  information  on  any  electrical  device  you  need.  /  /    coupon  and  mat  lit  to  us. 


JITESTINGHOUSE  cooking  utensils  and  electric  fans,  household 
VVm 


We  will  send  you  interest- 

■WPCTiMr-ur^iicc-    n  I7i-Ti>ii-   jp  /     '"g  booklets  and  see  that  you" 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &      /  a,e  placed  in  touch  with  a  reli- 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY  /able  dealer.  Address  Dept.  DD. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Branch  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 

Representatives  All  Over  the  World        /    Street 

City  .  .  , 


One  of  The  Most  Interesting  Spots  at  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  at  San  Fri-ncisco  is  the 

EXHIBIT  OF  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

LIBERAL    ARTS    PALACE 

whereinaredisplayed  some  of  the  highest  achievements  of  publisliinsenerKN — The  Funkb-  WagrMtls  Standard  Dictionary;  The 
Jewish  Rncvclopedia;  The  New  Schaff-IIerxK  Enc  .•  Uopedia  of  Religious  Kmruledge;  The  Literary  Digest,  and  liundreds  of  beau- 
t  if  111  Ijooks  on  as  many  different  suljjeit-;.  Beautiful  paintings  from  famous  hooks— striking  and  artistic  original  drawings  for 
cover  designs — a  wonderful  revolving  display  revealing  the  various  stages  of  high  class  lithography,  etc.,  are  also  on  view. 
In  adilition  to  tliese  tilings  there  are  shown  copies  of  edm-atioiial  iniljlications.  vvnrks  on  art.  Hc.w.i-gnnvinp.  gardening,  history.  I>i- 
.  j;raph.v.  travel,  tlieologv,  ihild-tiuining.  and  niedii'inc.  There  arc  .ilso  Ixjoks  for  rhildren  and  iniseellaneous  volumes  covering  various 
i.Uifr  subjects  of  interest.  Beautiful  book  rovers  are  a  special  feature  of  this  jiart  of  the  exhibit,  and  another  interesting  item  is  the  display 
i.f  diplomas  and  medals  awarded  tu  Kiink  \-  Wagnalls  (■.,nipaii,>  f..r  various  e.ihibits  al  otlier  Int.  rnutional  f:.xpositions. 

The  Exhibil  is  to  b«  found  on  the  Aide  known  as  Second  Street,  between  Avenue  C  and  Avenue  D.  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace. 
B  V"        A  L-  L-         IVI   E  A  IM  S        VISIT        j^T 
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PROFITS  IN  WAR  TIMES 

Babson  clients  who  followed 
the  investment  facts  of 
Babson  Service  have  taken 
profits  since  war  began.  Be 
prepared  now  for  the  end 
of  war. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Work  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  definite  policy 
based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Parliculars  sent  free.      Write 
to  Dopurtment  (j-4-57  uf  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Kxecutive  Block,  Wellesley   Hills,  Mass. 

Ldriiest  Stalislical  Organization  of  its  Character  in  U.  S. 


$100  BONDS 

You  can  buy  $100  BONDS  so  arranging  your 
purchase  that  you  will  receive  a  MONTHLY 
INCOME.  Send  lor  Bond  Booklet  C 

Our  Plan  of  Investment  on 

INSTALMENT  PAYMENTS 

opens  an  avenue  to  Easy  Saving  and 
Possession    of    high    grade  securities 

S<^nd  for  ODD  LOT  Booklet  B'.>75 

BARUCH 
ROTHERS 

H.  \.  BARLCll  II.  B.  BAKICII 

J.  P.  TR.\VER.S      • 

Established  July  6,  1903 

(  New  York  Stock    ) 

Members  J  New  York  Cotlon  \  Exchartge 

(  New  York  Coffee  ) 


60  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


We  have  no  connection  with  any  other  firm  using 
a  similar  name 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  thciri  Safe. 
.md  more  interest  ttian  the 
J''j  or  A%  savmgs  t>anks 
pay      Belter  get  posted 

WBIIEfosNtWllST  No  574  ANDfRff  BOOKlfT. 
OKLAHOMA     FARM   MORTGAGE   CQC"') 

^Oklahoma      City, 


U.  S.  A. 


OKLAHOMA  uid  KANSAS  FARMS 

Ucllrr  kciurity  <loc«  nut  exist     U  yrart'  vxper- 
irncr  m  wriiing  (arm  lo^ns.     Nrvrr  hkil  a  (orr 
cluiuro  in  OkUhuma     We  jjet  you  6  per  cent  on  ab^ 
ilutely   «(c  (irst   morlgaKo       Write  today   for 
references   full  details  and  lift  number  !i4 

p.  H.  ALBRIGHT  &  CO.,  Newkirk,  Okia 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washlnston  Jk  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
liraeH  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.     Write  for  list. 

604    I'ONCORl) 

lUMLDINC, 

t'OKTI.ANU 

OREGON 


iBpucrraux  iilortgatjr  (Eo. 


[ 


7, 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 

iiieiil    iiiiTiiiir  :*''j',    every  six  nionllis.  write  us 

%Ior  lurther  t>.iriieular«. 
RellsDce  Homeatead  Aasocistlon,  Mew  Orleans,  La. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  HUGE  BRITISH  LOAN  AND  THE 
FRENCH  LOAN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  France  have 
recently  been  as  l)usy  with  financial  as 
with  military  strategy,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  "it  may  well 
happen  that  the  former  will  eventually 
contribute  the  more  to  victory."  Great 
Britain's  most  recent  action,  by  which  a 
loan  up  to  .S5,(M)(),()()(),()()U  was  provided 
for,  is  accepted  as  striking  evidence  of  the 
iininensity  and  intensity  of  the  war  at  its 
jn-esent  stage.  This  action  amounted  prac- 
tically to  what  might  be  called  "a  huge 
blank  check,"  with  which  not  only  to 
provide  new  sinews  of  war,  but  to  recast 
tile  whole  existing  structure  of  British 
funded  debt,  by  taking  up  also  the  out- 
standing consols  and  the  first  war-ltmn,  the 
wiiole  mass  of  debt  being  put  on  a  4J^  per 
cent,  basis. 

licfore  the  war  began  the  British  national 
del)t  was  nearly  ."SliotKl.OOO.tKM).  It  will 
now,  after  consols  have  been  scaled  down 
onc-tliird,  through  an  exchange  at  the 
higher  interest -basis,  aj)pr(mch  $r),000,- 
()()(),()()().  in  the  matter  of  interest-charge, 
which  the  public  must  pay,  all  this  means 
a  jtimi)  from  .SS7.(MM),()()()"  to  $22."),(M)(),()0() 
l)er  year.  It  is  agreed  generally  (and  reports 
from  London  as  to  sub.scriptions  fully 
justify  that  opinion)  that  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  new  loan,  l)y  issuing  bonds  and 
\ ouchers  in  denominations  so  small  as  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  humblest  workingman, 
was  an  act  of  wisdom.  The  very  first  re- 
])orts  as  to  the  reception  of  the  loan  in- 
dicated strong  success,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  inclination  and  ability  of  the 
small  investors.  On  the  sentimental  side 
tiiis  loan  gave  an  opportunity  for  showing 
that  this  is  "a  people's  war"  in  Great 
Britain  quite  as  much  as  in  Germany  A 
loan  of  $5,000,000,000  was  declared  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  be  "the  most  tremen- 
dous piece  of  national  financing  the  world 
has  ever  seen."     The  writer  said  further: 

"Prior  to  the  war  British  consols  were  a 
2}  2  per  cent,  security.  They  sold,  indeed, 
thanks  to  some  foolish  purchases  for  the 
Post-office  Savings-Bank  account,  at  114, 
when  they  were  on  a  '2?4  per  cent,  basis,  fol- 
lowing the  Goschen  conversion  of  1888. 
They  are  now  convertible  to  a  43^  per  cent, 
security,  redeemable  in  1945. 

"It  is  entirely  probable  that  a  great 
many  holders  of  the  old  consols  will  not 
convert.  But  the  world's  premier  security 
is  now  placed  officially  upon  a  41-2  per 
cent,  basis.  The  old  consols  were  virtually 
irredeemable.  The  national  debt  was 
liquidated  by  purchase  of  them  in  the  open 
market,  and  every  dollar  below  i)ar  was  so 
much  gain  for  the  British  Treasury.  But 
tii(>  exigencies  of  the  war  are  patriotically 
met.  Great  Britain  is  on  a  43-2  Per  cent. 
i)asis,  frankly  and  honestly.  She  is  not 
lying  to  her  foreign  creditors.  She  an- 
nounces the  rt^al  price  of  money  in  her 
(lesi)erate  need,  and  the  British  public 
does  the  rest. 

"If  ever  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
.sentiment  in  finance,  poetry  and  heroism 
in  a  popular  sub.scription,  here  it  is.  It  is 
tlie  frank  and  manly  way  of  facing  the 
financial  truth.  Consols  will  be  l)ack  on  a 
2>2  pef  cent,  basis  long  before  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  new  war-loan.  But  the 
British  subject,  citizen,  patriot,  dives 
down  into  his  pocket  and  finds  five  shillings 


to  subscribe  to  the  loan.  To  call  it  a  pop- 
ular success  is  putting  it  weakly.  It  is  a 
kind  of  munition  of  war  more  impressive 
than  the  greatest  shells  factories  can 
manufacture." 

On  .July  Vi  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  loan  had  reached  .5.50,000,  the 
aggregate  of  their  contribution  being  close 
to  .$3,0(X),000,000.  Subscriptions  at  the 
Post-office  had  not  been  closed  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  known  that  547,000  persons 
had  subscribed  through  that  channel  for 
$75,000,0{X).  The  Chancellor  of  the  E.x- 
chequer,  Reginald  McKenna,  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  this  "gigantic 
total  represents  only  new  stock,  and  does 
not  include  any  stock  issued  for  purposes 
of  conversion."  It  was  "far  and  away  the 
largest  amount  ever  subscribed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  The  scenes  around 
the  Bank  of  England  at  the  time  of  closing 
the  loan  were  described  as  "such  as  would 
go  down  in  history  as  an  interesting  side- 
light on  the  biggest  war-loan  ever  made." 
An  extra  force  of  clerks  had  to  be  kept  at 
this  bank  and  others,  working  until  mid- 
night to  classify  the  applications.  The  real 
facts  as  to  this  loan  are  believed  not  to  have 
been  well  understood  in  this  country.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  recently  quoted  "an 
international  banker  of  jirominence"  w'ho 
had  just  returned  from  England  as  explain- 
ing the  real  situation  in  this  wise: 

"Chancellor  McKenna  had  only  been  a 
few  daj's  in  his  new  office  when  he  dropt 
a  bomb  among  the  British  public  by  offer- 
ing them  virtually  a  billion  sterling  loan 
bearing  43-2  per  cent,  at  par.  I  heard  a  lot 
of  people  calling  this  extravagant  finance. 
They  expected  a  4  per  cent,  bond,  but  they 
do  not  understand  the  conditions.  That 
A\<i  per  cent,  arrangement  is  not  extrava- 
gant finance;  it  is  necessary  finance.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Enghsh  pubhc  did  not 
give  adequate  support  to  their  last  war- 
loan  of  £350,000,000  in  3^  per  cents, 
issued  at  95,  redeemable  at  par  in  ten  to 
thirteen  years.  I  was  told  that  the  public 
subscriptions  to  that  £35(),000,0(K)  did  not 
exceed  £80,0[)0,000.  The  banks  took 
£1()0.0D0.0[)0  at  the  outset,  and  after  that 
thev  took  another  £.50.000,000,  and  I 
believe  they  had  still  got  that  £150,000.000 
in  their  vaults  last  week,  while  insurance 
companies  and  other  financial  institutions 
had  the  balance  of  £120.000,000.  The 
entire  loan  was  taken  up  all  right,  but  all 
of  it  did  not  get  distributed  among  the 
public. 

"That  situation  presented  a  problem  to 
bankers,  financiers,  and  statesmen  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  saw  that  they  must  offer 
much  better  terms  if  thev  wanted  to  raise 
another  £500,000.000,  and  that  is  why  they 
decided  on  the  43^2  P^r  cent.  rate.  At  the 
same  time  the  bankers  urged  upon  the 
Government  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  £1.50,()00,()()0of  old  loan  that  they 
held,  because  the  i.ssue  of  a  43  2  per  cent, 
bond  would  naturally  knock  jjoints  off  the 
previous  3'2  P«'r  cent.  So  that  w-as  why 
they  arranged  to  allow  the  old  loan  to  be 
converted  into  th(>  new,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  holder  api)lied  for  an  equal 
amount  of  the  new  loan. 

"Then  the  bankers  took  up  the  question 
of  consols.  There  is  £.')3(},000.()0()  of  con- 
sols in  issue  carrying  only  2>2  fx'r  cent,  and 
redeemable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government.  The  issue  of  a  new  432  pei" 
cent,  loan  meant  that  the  actual  intrinsic 
value  of  consols  is  only  about  50  (a,  55  per 
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F.P.B.   DETROIT 


The  Paige  "Six-SG  sells  for  tne  astoniSii- 
ingly  low  figure  of  $1095.  Inat,  in 
itself,  IS  impressive. 

But,  quite  irrespective  of  price,  "we  want 
you  to  see  this  six  cylinder  car — examine 
it — ride  m  it — and  judge  it  from  a  stand- 
point of  Quality  only. 

It  IS  by  no  means  dirricult  to  manufacture  a  car 
for  a  price. 

It  IS,  Kowever,  quite  a  different  thing  to  produce 
a  motor  car  of  one  hundred  point  excellence  and 
still  maintain  a  selling  price  to  tke  consumer 
wnich  is  not  pronibitive. 

In  building  tbe  Paige  "Six-36  — as  m  building  all 
Paige  cars  past  and  present — Nve  bave  been 
governed  only  by  tbe  unfaltering  Paige  stand- 
ards of  Value  ard  Quality. 

So,  we  urge  you  to  see  tbis  car  because  it  is  a 
good  car. 

^Ve  urge  you  to  buy  it  -veitb  absolute  confidence 
because  it  bears  tbe  Paige  name  plate  an  en- 
during guarantee  of  fair  dealing  and  bonest 
manufacturing. 

The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

1202  McKinstry  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers, 
Clergymen,  Teachers,  Travelers,  Stu- 
dents— All  who  have  any  interest 
whatever  in  Foreign  Languages 
need  these  authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 

Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 


They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  Weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  carious  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

Gcrman-Englith  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A..  Litt.D.  .Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul.  who  has  been  solong  cn- 
gagedin  the  preparation  of  this  work,  ha?  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  dcs?rve3 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — Prof.  Munch, 
Berlin  University. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  t.jfyo  Pages.  $i.;o  net;  hy  mail.  $1.66. 
If^ilh  double.  Patent  thumb-notch  index,  joc.  e.rtra. 


Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

2l6th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  \".  Marchant .  M. A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College, Oxford; and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B.A..  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  bea  dictionary  of  class- 
ical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  o(  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historica 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
features  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish  names  of  important  placeswithclassicalor  later 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  928  pages,  ft. 30  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
H^ith  double,  Patent  thumb-notch   index,  joc.  extra. 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Uoielle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Paycn-Payne.  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  I'nversity  of  London.  Containing. in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French-English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs,  and 
their  Conjugations  ;a  special  Vocabularyof  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  1.230  pages;  $1.30  net;  hy  matt.  ft. 66. 
ll'ith  double,  patent   thumb-notch    index,  JOC.  1  xtra. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yr  rk 


cent.,  tho  the  price  was  pegped  up  at  66H1 
and  unsalable  at  that.  In  order  to  give 
some  support  to  this  stock,  ^vhich  used  to 
be  the  "premier  security"  of  Great  Britain, 
they  have  given  the  right  to  purchasers 
of  the  new  loan  to  convert  £75  of  con- 
sols into  £50  of  new  loan  in  respect  of 
every  £100  of  new  loan  bought  for  cash. 
This  gave  consols  a  conversion  value  of 
about  66?3  per  cent.;  but  it  was  found 
that  consols  still  remained  unsalable  for 
want  of  buyers,  and  so  they  reduced  the 
minimum  fixt  price  to  65  with  the  idea 
that  this  would  create  a  demand  for 
conversion  purposes  and  so  enable  poor 
holders  of  consols  to  sell  out  and  buy  the 
war-loan. 

"The  right  to  convert  consols  was  ap- 
preciated bj'  holders  who  have  sufficient 
money  to  buy  the  new  loan  and  so  qualify 
for  the  right  to  convert,  but  it  was  very 
hard  on  holders  who  have  not  sufficient 
money  to  qualify.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
hardship  of  a  reorganization  scheme  on 
stockholders  who  can  not  aiTord  to  pay  the 
assessment  on  their  stock. 

"There  is  one  point  about  the  new  loan 
which  'makes  it  very  attractive  in  com- 
parison with  other  securities  and  that  is  a 
promise  by  the  (iovernment  that  if  any 
further  war-loan  is  issued  on  a  more  favor- 
able basis  than  4'^  per  cent.,  the  holders 
of  the  present  loan  will  be  able  to  exchange 
into  the  next.  Suppose  the  British  Gov- 
ernment .should  need  to  issue  a  5  per 
cent,  loan  later  on,  that  will  inevitably  de- 
preciate the  value  of  all  existing  securi- 
ties, but  the  present  loan  will  he  unique 
because  it  would  then  automatically  be- 
come a  5  per  cent,  issue  too.  This  is  obvi- 
ously a  big  attraction,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  enormous  applications  for  the 
present  loan  are  pouring  in.  It  will  un- 
questional)ly  be  the  biggest  piece  of  financ- 
ing yet  attempted  in  financial  history." 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement 
of  the  British  loan  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  by  49'2  to  1,  voted  a  quarterly 
loan  of  S1.1'20,000,0(M).  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  S4,4SO,000  a  year,  or  close  to  the  amount 
of  the  British  "blank  check."  The  two 
instances  led  the  Boston  A'ew.s  Bureau  to 
make  an  interesting  statement  on  financ- 
ing for  the  two  countries  since  the  war 
licgan: 

"War-expenditures  have  naturally  been 
l)rogressive.  France  the  more  quickly 
struck  its  stride  in  the  matter  of  spending, 
with  England's  bill  following  the  slower 
creation  of  a  new  Army.  How  the  respec- 
tive expenditures  have  amounted  maj'  be 
roughly  indicated  as  follows: 


First  r>  months  . 
Second  (i  months. 
Third  3  mooths. 


Enrlnntt 
SS70,000,000 
2,14O,O00.0On 
1.3W,000,000 


Franc  f 

$l,?40,ono.()(«i 

2.000,000,1)1X1 

1,120,000.000 


Tol.M  14  months ?4,390,000,000        §4,460,000,000 

"In  peace  times  France  was  latelv 
spending  about  §1,100,000,000  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  months.  Thus  the  extra 
militarv  bill  in  that  period  is  about  S3,;i(50.- 
000,006,  or  ?"240,000,00()  a  month.  In  the 
same  period  the  extra  British  expenditures 
figure  out  around  i?245,000,000  a  month, 
placing  the  two  Allies  pretty  much  .on  the 
same  footing  of  financial  eCfort. 

"The  French  pul>iic  in  April  and  Mav 
subscribed  to  .?400,000,000  of  the  national 
defense  bonds,  at  53-2  Pff  cent,  interest, 
thus  falling  somewhat  short  of  the  current 
rate  of  needed  income.  The  handicap 
on  the  French  situation  is  the  degree  to 
which  ordinary  re\enues  have  been  im- 
paired by  enemy  occupation  of  the  richest 
5  jier  cent,  of  Fn  nch  area,  resulting  in  a 
deficit  of  over  -SiOO.OOO.OOO  up  to  last 
month.  This  has  been  in  turn  covered  by 
borrowings  from  the  Bank  of  France,  for 
wliicli  the  maximum  limit  was  latelv  raised 
from  SI, "-'00,000,000  to  Sl,800,0()0,()00,  the 


A  Popular 
new  book  on 
the  Science  of 


EUGENICS 


"A  popular  work  on  Eugenics  in  which  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  rather  than  to  the  scientific  student. 
The  author  says  it  was  written  in  the  hope  it  might 
help  in  the  erection  of  '  the  national  standards  of 

what  parent- 
"A  strong  and  etu-nest  plea  for  the  hood  and  the 
dignity  and  duty  of  parenthood."  oduction  of 
— Dr.  H.  S.  romeroy,  boston,  IVlass.        ,  - 

offspring 

ought  to  be.'  He  pleads  for  more  marriages  among 
those  biologically  and  morally  fit  for  parenthood." 
— New  York  Times. 

The  Right  of  the  Child 
to  Be  Well  Born 


By  GEORGE  E.   DAWSON.   Ph.D. 

Prof,  of  Psychology.  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 
"The  reasonable  tone  of  Dr.  Dawson's  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  a  total  absence  of  the  con- 
trov<;rsial  spirit  make  this  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  informative  essays  on  Eugenics  that  has  ap- 
peared as  yetin  this  country."— r/ii?  XeiiYork  Press. 

Cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail  82  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Man 


HasTaught  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Amer- 
cans  Whom  He  Never  Met  Face-to-Face,  to 

SPEAK  and  WRITE 

FRENCH    GERMAN 
SPANISH    ITALIAN 

This  delightfully  easy  method  of  home  study  has 
bridncd  the  gaps  of  distances.  You  can  commence 
at  once  to  think  and  speak  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Italian. 

The  Rosenthal  method  is  for  busy  men  and 
women.  It  is  simple  and  easy  to  master,  and  re- 
qiiiros  very  little  time.  The  study  is  a  pleasure, 
ne\Tr  a  task.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  accom- 
plishment that  will  advance  you  further  in  .social 
and  business  life.  With  America's  export  trade 
opening  wider  and  wider  each  year,  doubly  armed 
is  he  irho  can  speak  a  second  language!  Wonderrul 
opportunities  present  themselves  to  those  who 
speak  and  write  a  foreign  tongue. 

Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain  a 
"One-Language  Man" — or  Woman? 

When  tho  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  rush  to  visit 
the  warrini;  countries.  Perhaps  you  are  contcm- 
p'.ating  the  trip.  AVhy  not  learn  to  speak  the  lan- 
guages of  the  coimtries  to  be  ^■isited  NOW? 

Send    for  Interesting  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  talk  and  write  correct 
French.  German.  Spanish  or  Italian,  just  sign  your 
name  below  and  return  tliis  slip  to  us.  and  you  will 
receive,  free  of  charge.  Dr.  Rosenthal's  interesting 
booklet.  "Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages." 

Do  this  now  before  you  forget  it! 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  Dig.  7-24-15 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  me.  without  charge  or 
obligation,  the  booklet  "Revolution  in  the  Study 
and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

Name 

Address 

Slate 
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Bank  being  granted,  on  the  other  hand, 
authority  to  raise  its  note  issue  from 
$2,40(),0()0,000  to  $3,000,000,000. 

"In  turn,  again,  there  lias  been  the 
recent  resort  to  placing  of  $300,000,000  of 
French  treasury  notes  with  the  British 
Government,  secured  by  the  shifting  to 
London  of  one-third  that  total  in  French 
gold,  which  still  leaves  the  Bank  of  France 
gold  stock  standing  at  the  large  figure  of 
$675,000,000. 

"France  has  always  been  rich.  Her 
people  have  possest  $50  per  capita  in  gold 
and  silver,  as  against  $33  in  this  country 
and  about  $22  in  England  and  Germany. 
And  France,  fighting  'to  the  end,'  as  her 
Finance  Minister  declares,  is  not  sparing 
either  men  or  money." 

GOOD  WORDS  FOR  RAILROADS  FROM 
HOWARD  ELLIOTT 

At  a  Fourth-of-July  celebration  in 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Howard  Elliott,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  made  an 
address  that  has  been  much  commented  on 
in  financial  and  railroad  circles.  It  was  out- 
lined recently  in  The  Financial  Chronicle, 
this  outline  being  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  the  United  States,  said  Mr.  Elliott, 
there  were,  in  1914,  252,959  miles  of  rail- 
road, being  8K  miles  per  each  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory  and  one  mile 
per  each  391  of  population.  Of  total 
revenues  of  3,047  millions  a  net  8503^ 
millions  over  expenses  was  returned  to  the 
people  in  the  form  of  taxes,  interest,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  dividends.  The  trans- 
portation furnished  in  1914  was  equivalent 
to  carrying  the  total  population  350  miles, 
and  the  freight  transportation  was  equiva- 
lent to  hauling  one  ton  2,887  miles  per 
head  of  population;  the  equivalent  haul  of  a 
ton  per  head  being  only  2SG  miles  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  318  miles  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  365  miles  in  France,  and  582 
miles  in  Germany. 

"American  roads  do  more  work  in  haul- 
ing, and  for  less  money,  than  do  those  of 
any  other  country,  said  Mr.  Elliott.  The 
average  rate  for  hauling  one  ton  one  mile 
ranges  from  2.39  cents  in  the  United  King- 
dom down  to  1.17  cents  in  Russia,  but  in 
the  United  States  it  is  0.729  cent.  Yet 
now,  for  one  or  another  reason,  more  than 
30,000  miles  of  our  roads,  with  outstanding 
securities  of  1,816  millions,  are  in  receiver- 
ship, with  several  other  great  roads  on  the 
ragged  edge.  Mr.  Elliott  might  l\ave 
added  that  the  average  American  realizes 
the  indispensableness  and  the  personal  re- 
lation of  the  railroad  to  himself  about  as 
the  average  small  boy  realizes  the  indispen- 
sableness of  his  father;  road  and  father  are 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  natural  gift  or  thing  of 
course,  to  be  accepted  and  utilized,  but 
entirely  open  to  complaint  and  criticism. 

"Not  very  long  ago  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  power  of  a  State  to 
regulate  fire-insurance  rates,  on  the  strange 
and  dangerous  ground  that  insurance  is 
an  indispensable  commodity,  which  means 
that  it  is  somebody's  affair  to  furnish  it,  at 
his  own  cost  and  risk,  if  need  be;  trans- 
portation is  similarly  (and  with  somewhat 
more  excuse)  held  to  be  due  from  some- 
body, and  the  old  unexprest  yet  potent 
notion  still  persists  that  railroads  belong  to 
some  dimly  perceived  third  party  (Govern- 
ment and  the  people  being  the  other  two), 
and  that  everything  is  owed  by  and  noth- 
ing in  particular  is  owed  to  this  third 
party. 

"The  notion  of  'Wall-Street'  ownership 
siu-vives  all  disproof  as  to  railroads,  as  also 
concerning  banks.  The  stockholders  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  now  exceed 
93,000,  be"ing  over  3,100  more  than  a  year 

PURE    WATER    IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avoid   the    consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 
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A  Mineral  SprinRS  Health  Resort  and   I 
Hotel.     Open    .\II   The     Year.      Five 
Minutes'   VV;.!!c  From  Watkins  Glen.  J 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  through 
the  Lake  Resion.  Autoniobilins,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and  sporty  Golf  Course, 
Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Ilydrotherapeutic.  Mechan- 
ical and  Electrical  Eciuipment.    For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism, 
gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  liver  and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  imsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address:  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  Pres:</en<,  Watkiiis,  N.Y., on  Seneca  Lake 
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SEVEN  per  cent  first  mortgages  on 
Jacksonville  and  Tanijja  i'nproved 
business  and  residential  properties  are 
dependable  investments  free  from  spec- 
ulative features.  These  thriving  cities 
are  the  largest  in  Florida,  with  values  on 
a  .substantial  foundation. 

United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


THE  mortgages  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  Tiiese  are 
carefully  selected  by  experienced  hank, 
officials.  Offered  i:i  convenient 
amounts  of  SlOO,  $.")()()  and  $1,000. 
Write  for  particulars. 

55-57  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


JACKSONVILLC  AND  TAMPA  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Till' dcinanJ  ill  imsctlk-il  times  fen    f-''<'ii  fiist 
•rtfjatjos  indicates  tl.eir  unusual  btalulity. 
Fiist  in.jitfra-^'es  do  ni.'t  shrink  in  value^tlioy  are 
usually  on  jinpoity   worth  three   times  the  inmuy 
Ioan*;d,     We  have   K-aned  over  SI. 000.000  and  iint  a 
single  cent  lost  X^i  any  investor  or  a  single  foreclosuie 
sale  made.      Write  fnr  hmiklet  describing  methods,   and 
list  of  loans  from  S 300  to  §10.000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[31  State  National  Hank  Hiiilding.  Oklahoma  rity.  Okla. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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• '  By  AN  ANONYMOUS 

"High  Political  Personage" 

who  frequently  visited  the  scenes  of 
Eastern  Intrigue,  conferred  with  and 
about  German,  Servian,  Russian,  Bul- 
garian, Roumanian,  Grecian  and  Turkish 
Potentates,  and  learned  the 

Secrets  of  European  Diplomacy 

What  They  Covered  and  Why 

Told  Now  in  a  Most  Familiar  Fashion 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   With  13  Photogravure  Illustrations 

Price  $3.00  Net 

Average  Carriage  Charges,  16  cents 
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Science  Conquers 
DEAFNESS 

THE  DAY   OF   IMPERFECT 
HEARING  IS  PAST 

The    "ACOUSTICON"    ^ 
has  mastered  every  dor-    ^^ 
mant  ear.    This  marvelous 
inetrument  will  enable  you  to 
hear  every  sound  clearly  and 
distinctly.    Don't  let  deafness 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  com- 
J  plete  success.  The  "ACOUSTI- 

■     CON"  will  do  for  you  what  it  has  done  for  tbou- 
''     Hands  of  deaf  people  throughout  the  world. 

Absolutely  Perfect  in  no  single  in- 
Hearing  lor  You         ?^"''^'  «^f  P* 

*•  in    cases  of   60 

called  stone  deaf  ness.has  the  "ACOU.-^TICON" 
failed.  It  is  the  only  successful  practical  in- 
strument for  the  deaf  in  the  world._  We  want 
you  to  prove  for  yourself  that  the  "ACOUSTI- 
CON" will  give  you  absolutely  perfect  hearing 
of  every  sound  without  blur  of  any  kind.  Ko 
matter  how  deaf  you  are.  you  will  hear  per- 
fectly with  an  "ACOUSTICON"  — the  original 
and   only    truly  scientific    instrument   for   the  deaf. 

Free  Trial  — No  Deposit 

We  invite  you  to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  the 
"AfOCS  FICON"  at  our  expense.  Pay  no  deposit. 
Put  the  instrument  to  every  posssible  test  for  10  full 
days.  And  then,  if  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  return 
it  at  our  expense. 

Easy  Payments  J^«  |"°*  y?"  the  bcrc 

"  "  fit  of  easy  terms  if  jou 

desire.     Pay  the  best  way  you  can. 
^^rfte   TndaV     Write  for  ourbig  FREE  book 

wvriit:   tuudy    ^^   ^^^  ••  ACotjSTicON." 

Donotdelay.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  Write  toustoday. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY 

(Also  Atatiufaclurcrs  of  the  Famous  Dictograph) 

1331  Candler  Bldg,  220  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 

Dept    B.  469  Yonre  Street.  Toronto 
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li.T  half-iKplin;"  theni  with  Stwl  .><liidded  Tresds. 
In  eiirht  months  20.000  Auieriran  nmt-.rist.ij  havr 
'  II  .»i"l  tiiiir  example  and  are  Saving  $50  to 
$200  a  year  in  their  tire  e.tprns'-. 

We  ship  on  approval  r.tr.'  Vre- 

pay  the  express  an.)  all  w  y.u  t"  He  tln^  jii'lc^- 
Durable  Treads  'i.,iihU-  tti**  iifr  tf  y.-nrtircsand 
tirf  <^.l<\  iiifinra  Signed  guarantee  for  5,000 
mlles^wlthout  puncture.      Applied  in  you, 

'SpSi'Discount^^r.er'rirry^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  postal  will 
pr't  full  inforliiation  and  sainpli*  within  a  week. 
State  size  of  tires.  Don't  wait — write 
toda.v.  A'Mr.'5>  Ihr  iir«re»t  ..flli-<- 
The  C;oiorado  Tire  &  Leather  Company 
727  B  Tread  Bids;..  Drnvpr.  foln. 
Dcpt.  r,  i7B  ,  Box  128,  Chicago,  111. 
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Delivered  ;o°u  FREE 

A  sample  If'. 5  moM' 1  "ftangor"  bicycle, 
on  ai>proval  :in.l  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Wrlt0  at  onco  for  lurKe  illuRtratcd 
catalof?  phowintc  cutnplett  /ine  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  moft 
marrelott*  oJ7>r  ever  made  on  a  bcvclo. 
You  will  be  aatoninhod  at  our  IO*irprle9» 
^T)d  rrmnrkdhir   t'rmn, 

niOKR  AOENTB  yVaitfd-noys. 

male"   money   tnkinv;  orders  for  Bicycles, 

Ttr09  and  i*.'jn»lrii-a  from  our  bi(f  c.'itnlcar. 

Suslnas*    d\rr,c    wih    the    loadini;    hicvcTe 

!•  in  Aiinrica.    Do  not  buy  unt  !  jou  know 

what  wo  ran  rio  for  vou.    WRII  E  TO  US. 

MEAD   CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.Ki72  CHICAGO 


ago.  About  one-half  the  stock  is  owned 
in  this  State  and  about  28  per  cent,  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  there  are  more  than  16,- 
000  stockholders  in  New  Enghmd,  more 
than  16,000  scattered  in  other  parts  of  this 
country,  and  nearly  12,000  abroad.  There 
are  nearly  49,000  women  holders,  an  in- 
crease of  over  1,.300  in  the  past  year;  their 
holdings  average  63  shares;  they  are  48.22 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  share- 
holders, and  they  own  altogether  28.09  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  To  say  that  the  dis- 
(ril)ution  of  railroad  ownership,  through  the 
securities  in  the  financial  foundations  of  a 
great  number  of  public  institutions,  runs 
through  the  number  of  persons  interested 
in  those  institutions  to  an  almost  endless 
expansion  would  only  repeat  what  has 
been  often  pointed  out;  j'et  still  there  is 
little  public  concern  felt  about  railroad 
])rosperity,  and  still  less  sympathy  felt  in 
railroad  troubles. 

■"Mr.  Elliott  pronounced  it  not  only  a 
material  but  a  social  and  moral  question 
"whether,  under  present  conditions,  the 
railroads  can  be  ready  to  serve  the  people 
when  the  ne.xt  great  uplift  in  business 
comes.'  'There  are  signs  now,'  he  .said, 
■  that  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  the 
country  will  ol)tain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
corporate  form  of  doing  business,  without 
the  evils.'  Admitting  that  errors  have 
been  made  in  corporate  conduct,  he  per- 
ceived quite  as  clearly  that  there  has  been 
great  mischief  WTOUgiit  bj-  the  professional 
agitator  to  whom  agitation  has  become  his 
living. 

"Mr.  Elliott  is  hopeful  about  the  menace 
of  organized  labor.  Just  as  the  people 
took  notice  of  trusts  and  undertook  to 
regulate  them,  '.so  will  the  countrj'  in 
time  consider  the  problem  of  the  labor 
organizations  and  correct  any  errors  in 
them.  I  beheve,'  he  added,  'the  majority 
of  our  people  feel  that  when  a  man  earns 
his  living  by  working  for  a  public-service 
corporation  he  enters  into  a  moral  contract 
to  do  that  work,  upon  which  the  whole 
people  depend,  until  he  is  mustered  out  of 
his  place  in  some  orderly  manner;  that  he 
owes  that  duty  to  society  just  as  much  as  a 
soldier  owes  a  duty  to  remain  in  the  army 
until  he  is  released  in  a  lawful  manner.' 

"This  is  the  notion  of  military  or  semi- 
military  allegiance  which  has  hardly  begun 
yet  to  be  taken  up  in  iiiililic  consideration; 
on  the  contrary,  tlic  striking  (>mployee  who 
interrupts  or  threatens  an  indispensable 
jiublic  service  is  not  regarded  as  a  deserter 
from  duty  but  as  a  freeman  standing  for 
liis  rights  and  as  entitled  to  pas.sive  ac- 
quiescence, if  not  to  active  sympathy. 
This  pultlic  attitude,  utterly  wrong  in 
every  asjiect  of  it,  must  be  changed,  and 
Mr.  Elliott  seems  to  imply  a  faith  that  it 
will  be,  altho  we  think  him  premature  in 
ascribing  this  feeling  to  even  a  considerable 
minority  of  Americans." 
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"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

takes  all  the  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

No  need  of  discomfort  even 
on  the  hottest  day  or  in  crowded 
ballrooms.  "Mum"  absolutely 
neutralizes  all  bodily  odors. 

Does  not  injure  skin  or  cloth- 
ing. One  application  lasts  from 
bath  to  bath. 

25c    at  nine  out  of  ten   drug-  and  department-stores 
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Cushion  Insoles 
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— all  yield  to  this  scientific  in- 
v(*nti«'n  which  allows  feet  to  re- 
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iind  shape  just  as  Nature  intend- 
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MATTHEWS 
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Don't-Snore" 


Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  Breathing. 
Money  Refunded  if  It  Don't.  Keepsthe 
nostrils  open  for  correct  breathing,  closes 
the  mouth  andenablesyou  to  sleep  noise- 
lessly, comfortably,  healthfully.  Mads 
of  Rolled  Gold.  Wearer  unconscious  of 
its  presence.  Ask  for  booklet. 
T.B.Morton  Co.  Inc.  470  4thSt.,Loulsville,Ky. 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 

for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  incidents, 
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sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


July  7. — Paris  reports  German  attacks  on 
Pilken,  in  Belgium,  repulsed  and  several 
hundred  yards  of  German  tren(!hes 
taken  near  the  railway  station  at 
Souchez.  Berlin  claims  a  counter  in 
which  all  but  a  small  portion  of  these 
entrenchments  are  regained.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  before 
Beausejour  the  Allies  have  gained 
slight  advantages  by  the  use  of  mines. 
Soissons  is  again  bombarded. 

July  8. — London  reports  that  the  French 
artillery  force  a  German  withdrawal 
along  the  Yser  Canal,  in  which  prisoners 
and  heavy  ordnance  are  abandoned. 
In  the  Vosges,  the  French  force  a  wedge 
half  a  mile  deep  into  the  German  line, 
seizing  trenches  taken  by  the  Germans 
at  great  cost  on  June  22.  This  position 
enables  the  French  to  entilade  the 
enemy. 

July  9. — A  dispatch  announces  the  250th 
consecutive  day  in  which  Arras  has 
suffered  from  German  shells.  The  3 
per  cent,  of  the  former  inhabitants  who 
remain  dwell  in  cellars.  All  dwellings 
are  damaged  and  the  beautiful  Gity 
Hall,  destroyed. 

July  13. — At  Souchez  the  Germans  con- 
clude a  two-days'  struggle  with  a 
half-mile  gain  on  a  600-yard  front. 

July  14. — Paris  claims  serious  damage  to  a 
German  station  in  northern  France 
through  air  bombardment.  The  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince's  forces  gain  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  the  Argonne  region, 
west  of  Verdun. 

IN    THE    SOUTH 

July  7. — The  Italian  armored  cruiser 
Amalfi  is  sunk  by  an  Austrian  sub- 
marine in  the  upper  Adriatic. 

July  10. — Rome  reports  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Italians  toward  Innichen,  in  an 
endeavor  to  cut  one  of  the  railroad- 
lines  supplying  Trent.  From  the  top 
of  Monte  Piano,  7,630  feet  high,  they 
are  bombarding  the  Landro  fortifica- 
tions, two  miles  distant.  On  the 
Carnic  front  the  Austrians  are  reported 
in  the  offensive. 

July  12. — The  Italians  execute  a  cavalry 
raid  to  within  three  miles  of  Trieste. 
Innsbruck  dispatches  announce  that 
an  Austrian  attempt  to  invade  Italian 
territory  at  Kreusberg  is  heavily  re- 
pulsed. The  Italians  hold  their  own 
at  Gargav  on  the  Isonzo  against  heavy 
attacks. 

July  13. — Dragging  their  artillery  to  a 
height  of  6,600  feet,  near  Roskofel, 
declares  a  report  originating  in  Austria, 
the  Italians  in  the  Carnic  Alps  succeed 
in  capturing  a  stretch  of  two  miles  of 
Austrian  trenches. 

IN    THE    EAST 

July  7. — Vienna  announces  that  powerful 
reenforcements  brought  up  by  the 
Russians  at  Lublin,  southern  Poland, 
have  compelled  a  general  withdrawal  of 
Austrian  troops  at  that  point. 

July  8. — Dispatches  relate  that  the  Aus- 
trian Ai-chduke  Joseph  P^'erdinand,  in 
his  haste  to  capture  Lublin,  so  separates 
himself  from  the  German  allies  as  to 
be  surrounded  and  partially  trapt  by 
the  Russians,  surrendering  l.'"),()00  men, 
and  losing  heavily  otherwise. 
Constantinople  reports  little  definite 
advantage  on  either  side  on  the  Gal- 
lipoli    Peninsula,   save   the  capture   of 


Sd ve  ^ur  Cdr ! 


Save  it  from  jolts  and 
jars — from  excessive  vi- 
bration— from  road 
shocks.  Save  tires — 
prevent  spring  break- 
age'—  make  your  car 
100%  easy  riding  by 
attaching 


SHOCK    ABSORBERS 


Heavy  Intercoiled 
Springs 

Recoil 
Check 


Adjustment 
Nut 


Stop  the  Rebound!    Absorb  All  Shocks! 

The  only  coil  spring  shock  absorber  with  a  recoil 
check.  Each  Johnson  has  not  just  one  supplemental 
spring  but  a  set  of  three  compensating  springs  so  in- 
terposed that  all  shocks,  big  and  little,  are  simply 
"eaten  up"  before  they  reach  the  car. 

Our  claim,  which  we  will  gladly  prove  to  you.  is  that  it 
would  require  two  sets  of  competitive  eciuipments  to  do  the 
work  o£  one  set  of  Jt>hnsons. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 


Exposed 


Johnsons  are  sold  on  SO  days*   trial  to 
motorists  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  through 

07ir  distributors  or  direct  from  the  factory  where  we  are  not  represented. 

Mail  coupon  for  descriptive  literature  and  detailsofthe  FREE  trial  test. 


NEW 

PRICES 

Made  pos- 
eible  by  in- 
creased 
production. 

Effective 
July  15th 


TRIPLE  ACTION  SPRING  CO.,  (Est.  1906)  53-69  E.  28th  St.,  Chicago 

Please  send  descriptive  literature  and  full  details  of  your  FREE  trial  offer. 
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No  other  two  words  in  the  Enghsh 
language  so  strongly  connote  embar- 
rassment, mental  anguish,  money 
losses,thandothese— ''I  FORGOT!" 

A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link — our 
brain-power  is  only  as  strong  as  our  memory. 

If  you  can't  remember,  much  that  you  study  is  lost; 
costly  experience  goes  for  naught.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  see,  or  hear,  or 
feel,  that  counts,  it  is  what  you  remember! 

Every  day  you  forget  things — facts  of  the  utmost   importance  slip   your 
mind.     WHY.? 

YOU  CAN  STOP  FORGETTING! 


There  is  a  simple,  sure,  practical  method  by  which 
you  can  always  remember  Names,  Dates,  Telephone 
Numbers,  Figures;  you  can  instantly  recall  Conversa- 
tions, Speeches,  Books,  Lectures,  Sermons,  Plays,  Music; 
you  can  become  mentally  efficient  because  you  will  re- 
tain the  essential  parts  of  what  you  read  and  study  with 
a  minimum  of  effort. 

William  Berol  has  the  most  wonderful 
memory  ever  known 

HE  can  give   the   population  of  any  place  in 
America  of  over  5,000 — 

HE  can  give  every  important  date  in  the  world's 
history — 

HE  has  300,000  Facts  and  Figures  stored  away 
in  his  brain. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Berol's  memory  was  distressingly 
poor.     His  amazing  efficiency  was  developed   through 
his  own  simple,  practical  method. 


His  system  is  being  taught  with  great  success  to  large 
classes  at  many  educational  institutions  in  New  York 
City.     You  can  learn  it  easily,  quickly,  by  mail — 

Berol  Can  Build  YOUR  Memory 
So  That  It  Will  Never  Fail 

You  will  be  able  to  recall  Names,  Faces,  Dates,  Tel- 
ephone Numbers;  his  simple  system  will  cure  mind- 
wandering  and  teach  concentration;  you  can  remember 
facts  in  a  book  after  one  reading;  >ou  can  recall  any 
episode  that  you  wish;  you  can  become  a  clear  thinker, 
and  in  public  speaking  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  woid. 
Give  him  a  few  spare  minutes  daily,  at  home,  and  you 
will  be  astonished.  His  promise  to  you  is  substantiated 
by  what  his  system  has  done  for  him. 

Write  to-day  for  full  free  particulars  of  this  man's 
wonderful  memory  and  our  offer  to  YOU. 
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fireproof  floor  Construction  with 
Kdhn  Pressed  Steel  Joists  and  Hy  Rib 


LOW  IN  COST 
LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT 
NO  CENTERING 
NO  CRACKED  CEILINGS 


'^SS?'- 


For  stores,  schools,  apartment  houses,  residences, 
etc.,  Kahn  Pressed  Steel  Beams  afford  modern  fire- 
proof floors,  fast  superseding  the  old  style,  inflam- 
mable wood-joist  type.  Easy  to  build, low  in  cost, 
fireproof,  vermin-proof,  rot-i)roof;   last  forever. 

The  simple  construction  here  shown,  lequires  no 
forms,  centering  or  special  equipment,  but  only 

the  use  of  Hy-Ril)  above  ami  below.    Never 

^'^•'^     shrinks   and    causes    plaster    to    crack   and 

iiop.      Light  as  wood,  easier  to  erect,  and 

costs  but  little  more. 

Write  today  for  special  literature  about  Kahn 
Pressed  Steel  construction. 


TRUSSED    CONCRETE 
STEEL  CO. 

Dept  B  36         Youngstown,  Ohio 
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Helpful — Concise — Complete 

Little  Nuggets 
of  Knowledge 

14  Cloth  Bound  Volumes  — 
27c  each  in  Cloth;  50c  in 
Leather;  Carriage  Prepaid. 

Here  is  a  handy  Pocket 
Reference  Library,  which  will  tell  you  just  what 
you  Want  to  k.now  without  wading  throu;;h  a  mass 
of  extraneous  matter.  Handy,  exact,  compact, 
readily  accessible  —  no  handling  of  bulky  tomes  — 
vest-pocket  encyclopedias  carefully  prepared,  reli- 
able, authoritative — legibly  printed  in  sharp,  clear- 
cut  tyf>e  on  thin,  strong  paper. 

Titles  of  the  Fourteen  Volumes 

Send  27c  tor  Each   Volume   Selected  in  Cloth;   or 
50c  in  Leather  Binding.     We  Pay  Carriage. 

Proverbs  and  Maxims 


An  Accident 


is   liable  to  happen  to 
anyone  —  perhaps  your 

dearest     friend.        Preparedness — kiicnvitig   -w/tat     to    do 

till  the  doctor  covies— may  save  the  life   of    that  friend. 

fiet    "Emergency    Notes,"   T>r.   Butler's  book,   and   ie 

prepared.     Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid,  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 
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Quotations 

A  Dictionary  of  Poet- 
ical Quotations 

When  Was  That? 
A  Dictionary  of   Dates 
— Historical,  Literary, 
Ceographica  I 

A    Gazetteer    of     the 
British  Isles 

French  Conversation  for 
English  Travelers 

Abbreviations,    English 
and  Foreign 


Dictionary   of  Musical 
Terms 

Dictionary  of  Mythol- 
ogy 
The  Pocket  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gardener 
Dictionary  of   Etiquette 
Mmialure  French-Eng- 
lish Dictionary 
German     Conversation 
lor  EnglishTravelers. 
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Who  Wrote 

' '  The  Doxo/ogy"—''  Nearer  My  God lo  Thee" 
— ^^  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Hea~cenly  Do've''" — 
"^  Charge  to  Keep  I Haie"'—^'' Asleep  in  Jesus, 
Blessed  Sleep"— ''Aivake,  My  Soul,  Stretch 
Every  Nerz-e" —"Blest  Be  The  Tie  That 
Binds"— ''Rod  oj  Ages  Cleft  for  Me  "F 

In  fact,  many  of 

The  Hymns 

which  in  childhood  we  learn 
and  cherish  through  life  ; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  be- 
loved one  we  listen  to  with 
moist  eye;  which  at  the  close 
of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we 
sung  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  fireside. 

We  Love 

to  hear  them  sunpr  again  and 
acrain  and  never  tire  of  them. 
Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords 
are  inseparably  bound  tip  vith 
these  hymns  so  that  in  death  they 
are  the  touchstones  for  sorrowing 
hearts  that  revere  our  memory. 
No  bookcould  afford  yoti  greater 
spiritual  refreshment  than  just 
stich  a  work  as  is  liere  brought 
to  your  notice,  (jet  it  and  read 
it;  you'll  sing  these  hymns  with 
new  meanings  in  them  —  the 
hymns  you  love 

So  Well? 


English 
Hymns : 

their  Authors 
and  History,  by 
Rev.  Samuel  W. 
DufHeld,  D.D., 
cites  in  alphabet- 
ical order  the 
first  lines  of  over 
1 500  hymns, 
giving  a  brief  bi- 
ograpy  of  author 
and  circum- 
stances  attending 
its  composition. 
8vo,  cloth,  675 
pp.,  J3.00. 

Itisbop  Vincent 
said  :  "It  is  in- 
valuable in  pro- 
moting hymn 
services." 

[nF^..4w  indis- 
Pensable  book 
to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  fa- 
vorite hymns. 
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Get  the  Most  Out  of  Life 


Get  this  Important  New  Book.  It  shows  you  How  To  be  sound  a"  (1 
happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  breakdown — How  '1 H 
reconstruct  a  mismanaged  or  "run. down"  bodv.  Plain,  practical  guid- 
ance along  the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living, "by  a  physician  of  unque.s- 
tioned  authority. 


THE  HEART 

frol  Management  of  the  Body. 


and  Blood-  Vessels;  Their 
Care  and  Cure  and  the  Gen- 
Byl.H.  HIRSCHFELD.M.D. 

"Vi'll<in  olenr,  iinilcrst.indable  Knelinh.  the  tiurpriMlnelr  interestinK  Rtory 
of  tlii>  hiiuiiin  heart,  ami  h'^w  cnsilv  it  m>y  l>i- kept  MMind  without  tiacrificf  of 
lil«'i\Mirc  or  mom  y."  — r/i"-  .Son  Fnincisrr  c.ill.  "]  f  the-  family  library  consists  of 
but  two  or  three  boaks,  this  18  a  work  that  >liouM  be  in  Ihclii'tae."— Denver  Xeics. 
Cloth  iKiund.  $1.25  net  ot  .Stores:  post-paid  by  t lie 
Publishers  for  $1..<7. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

•'•'Pt.6  360  Fourth  Avfnu.-.   N.w  York.  N.  Y 


Next  to  having  a 
Potuerful  Consti- 
tution, the  thing  to 
Know  is  How  To 
Manage  Well  With 
a  Poor  One. 

This  New  Book 
Will  Show  You  How 


Despite  A  Weak  Heart 


two  trenches  at  Sedd-el-Bahr  by  the 
Turks.  Rome  claims  that  there  are 
90,000  wounded  in  Constantinople  with 
daily  increase,  and  that  the  Turks  are 
seeking  for  some  hope  of  peace.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Sultan  is  dead,  and 
that  his  death  is  being  concealed  by 
the  Young  Turks  for  political  reasons. 

July  10. — While  Berlin  reports  the  situation 
in  southern  Poland  unchanged,  it  is 
averred  from  other  sources  that  the 
Austrian  Archduke  is  out  of  touch  with 
(ieneral  von  IMaekensen.  He  is  re- 
l)orted  in  full  retreat. 

GENERAL 

.luly  1. — German  official  reports  show  that 
136  Allied  air-ships  have  been  brought 
down  and  destroyed  up  to  June  22. 
Of  these,  57  were  French  and  47  British. 

July  7. — An  explosion  occurs  and  fire 
breaks  out  on  the  Atlantic  transport- 
liner  Minnehaha,  laden  with  munitions 
and  war-supplies.  Tho  three  days  out, 
the  ship  is  able  to  put  in  at  Halifax 
and  extinguish  the  fire  without  great 
damage. 

July  8. — The  entire  German  forces  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  surrender  un- 
conditionally to  General  Botha,  Premier 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that 
the  German  war-ship  sunk  in  the  Baltic 
during  the  skirmish  of  Russian  and 
German  ships  on  July  2  was  the  victim 
of  an  English  submarine. 

July  10. — A  Bern  dispatch  estimates  the 
Prussian  casualties  for  the  war,  up  to 
July  1,  at  1,504,523,  based  upon  the 
latest  casualty  lists. 

July  11. — The  German  cruiser  Konigsherg 
is  destroyed  hy  two  British  river 
monitors  in  the  RuSji  River,  German 
East  Africa. 

July  13. — The  British  force  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  officiallj^  announced  as  460,000. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

July  10. — General  Pablo  Gonzales,  leader 
of  the  Carranza  forces,  occupies  Mexico 
City  after  two  days'  desultory  fighting. 

Julj'  13. — Floods  are  reported  in  China,  in 
the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-si, 
of  unprecedented  violence,  in  which 
entire  villages  are  wiped  out  and  many 
lives  are  lost. 
Food  is  rushed  to  IMexico  City  to  relieve 
the  starving,  and  the  water-supplj'  of 
the  city  is  secured  by  the  Carranzistas. 
General  Carranza  issues  strict  orders 
against  looting  and  disorder  of  all 
kinds,  and  l)usies  himself  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial interests. 

July  14. — A  great  ceremony  in  Paris 
celebrates  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
Claude  Joseph  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  com- 
poser of  the  "Jklarseillaise,"  from 
Choisy-le-Roi  to  its  future  resting-place 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

DOMESTIC 

July  8.— A  corn  crop  of  2,814,000,000 
bushels  is  estimated  in  the  Government 
corn  report,  exceeding  expectations  l>y 
60,000,000  bushels. 

Labor's  National  Peace  Council,  headed 
l)y  Representatives  Buchanan  and 
Fowler,  of  Illinois,  protests  to  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  that  not  fewer  than 
nine  vessels  are  lading  with  war-nuiiii- 
tions  in  New  York  Harbor  in  violation 
of  our  neutrality. 

July  9. — A  rei^ly  from  Germany  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  note  is  received.  It  sug- 
gests means  by  which  American  citizens 
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may  avoid  danger  from  German  tor- 
pedoes, but  refuses  to  abandon  tlit^ 
present  submarine  warfare. 

The  United  States  Oovernment  takes  full 
charge  of  the  Sayville  wireless  plant  of 
the  Atlantic  Communication  Company. 

An  injunction  drawn  by  a  ta.xpayer  to 
restrain  the  Illinois  State  Treasurer 
from  paying  specific  appropriations 
totaling  .f2,0t)U,0lK)  implicates  (Jover- 
nor  Dumie  and  other  high  States 
officials  as  coiribining  to  mulct  the 
State  treasury  foi-  personal  profit. 

July  12. — At  the  request  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
consents  to  head  the  new  civilian 
advisory  board  to  develop  improved 
means  for  conducting  war  on  land  ami 
sea. 

In  New  York  City  85,000  garment- 
workers  strike  for  higher  wages. 

July  13. — A  strike  that  is  the  result  of  a 
dispute  between  two  labor  factions  and 
which  makes  no  demand  upon  the  men's 
employers  occurs  at  the  Remington 
Arms  plant  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Officials  of  the  company  claim  German 
instigation. 

July  14. — The  State  Department  directs 
Ambassador  Page  to  represent  to  the 
British  Government  the  unfair  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  detention  of  meat- 
products  of  which  the  packers  in  this 
country  feel  they  are  the  vic^tims. 

Twenty-three  of  the  lepers  at  the  Culion 
Colony  are  discharged  as  cured,  owing 
to  treatment  with  chaulmoogra  oil  as 
perfected  by  Dr.  Mercado,  a  Filipino 
physician. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
ii»e  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dicliouary 
i*  consultfd  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  coininunicatiuns. 


W.  l\r..  Now  York,  N.  Y.— "  Is  llio  following 
sentence  i-ori-fff:'  'Almost  every  i)ne  of  tlie 
twc'iity-flve  men  of  the  crew  were  thrown  out  at 
llu^  lirst  shock.'" 

A.s  "almost  every  one"  is  an  adjectival  phrase 
tiualifyiag  the  twenty-flve  members  of  the  crew, 
each  one  as  an  individual,  the  verb  used  should  be 
in  the  singular. 

"C.  D.."  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Is  the  following  a 
grammatical  sentence'? — 'If  every  man  maki'  up 
his  mind  and  determine  that  'I  will  pay  my  bills 
if  not  wholly,  then  at  least  a  large  part  of  them,' 
there  will  result  an  activity  in  banks,  stores, 
mills,  and  factories  which  will  be  wholesome  and 
profitable.' " 

The  sentence  is  not  correct.  It  should  be 
written:  "If  every  man  make  up  \us  mind  and 
determine  that  he  will  pay  his  bills,  if  not  wholly, 
then  at  least  a  large  part  of  them,  there  will  result 
an  activity  in  banks,  stores,  mills,  and  factories 
which  will  be  wholesome  and  profitable."  The 
use  of  make  and  determine  is  correct,  being  a  sub- 
junctive use.  Dr.  Fernald,  in  his  "  Working 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  says:  "The 
Subjunctive  Mode  denotes  an  .action  or  state  as 
supposed  or  imagined — as  sometliing  that  may  or 
may  not  be  a  fact,  or  may  even  be  contrary  to 
fact;  as.  If  I  go,  1  shall  go  alone;  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  not  go.  The  subjunctive  mode  is  used  in 
conditional  or  dependiuit  sentences.  //,  tfto, 
lest,  unless,  that,  till,  or  a  similar  word  generally 
precedes  and  indicates  the  subjunctive  mode;  as, 
'  if  I  were';  '  if  I  had  known.'  By  placing  the  verb 
or   its   auxiliary    before    the   subject,    the   condi- 


tional word  may  be  omitted;  as,  Had  I  beeti  there 
{i.e..  If  I  hud  been  there),  it  would  not  have 
happened." 

"G.  H.  S,"  Chicago,  111.— "Is  the  following 
sentence  correctly  punctuated'.'  '  We  are  very 
much  suri)rized  to  note  what  you  .say  regarding 
promises  made  of,  etc'  There  is  a  dispute 
regarding  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  placing 
a  comma  after  the  word  '.say.'  it  being  alllrmed  on 
the  one  side  that  a  comma  should  precede  a 
participle  in  every  instance.  Can  you  give  mo 
any  definite  rule  covering  this  subject'.'" 

No  comma  is  needed  after  ".say";  none  is  re- 
quired by  rule  before  a  participle.  If  such  rule 
were  followed,  its  effect  on  the  following  sentences 
quoted  from  your  letter  would  make  that  letter 
ludicrous.  "There  is  a  dispute,  regarding  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of,  placing  a  comma 
after  the  word  'say,'  it,  being  afllrmed  on  thu 
one  side  that  a  comma  should  precede  a  par- 
ticiple in  every  instance.  Can  you  give  me  any 
definite  rule,  covering  tills  subject?" 

"A.  H.  W.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — "An  illiterate 
friend  of  mine  insists  upon  using  such  phra.ses 
as:  "He  was  given  an  ovation.'  'lie  was  fur- 
nished a  hat.'  H(;  asserts  that  The  Liter.\ry 
DiciEsT  will  sustain  him,  and  has  dared  me  to 
put  it  up  to  you.      Please  answer." 

Your     "illiterate"     friend     is     correct.       The 

phrases  you  submit  are  good  English. 

"L.  B.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "I  have  a  friend  who 
insists  that  the  word  '  learn '  used  in  a  sentence 
as,  'I  will  learn  him  to  do  this  right.'  is  correct 
instead  of  'teach.'  While  there  is  no  question 
about  this  being  wrong,  1  do  not  know  the  exact 
authority  to  use  in  convincing  him  of  this  fact. 
Can  you  advise  me  just  how  to  explain  the 
matter  properly''" 

Once  learn  was  good  English  for  teach,  and  sig- 
nified both  the  imparting  as  well  as  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge.  An  example  of  this  use  may  bo 
found  in  Shakespeare  (Romeo  and  Juliet)  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  general  modern 
usage  restricts  learn  to  the  acquiring  and  teach  to 
the  imparting  of  knowledge."  For  a  discussion  of 
this  use  see  Vizstelly's  "Essentials  of  English 
Speech  and  Literature  "  page  151. 
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Vjiafeaujauner 

O  if  aura-  (ana3.a 

yHE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laurier.Ottawa, Canada 

.ingus  Gordon,  Manager 
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MEREDITH    INN 

A  charming  summer  home  2200  feet  liigh 
in  the  Catskills.  On  same  estate  as  Meridale 
Farms,  noted  for  the  famous  Meridale 
Jerseysand  Meridale  butter.  Quiet  surround- 
ings, beautiful  scenery,  fresh  farm  food. 
Address  M.  H.  Hollenbeck,  Manager 

MEREDITH,  NEW  YORK 


On  Golden  Seas 

To  and  From  California 

Through  The 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Large   American 
Trans -Atlantic    Liners 

"FINLAND"   "KROONLAND" 

Cuisine  and  Service 

Trans-Atlantic  Standard 

From  San  Francisco 

Aug.  3,    Aug.  24,    Sept.  18 

From  NEW  YORK 
July  31,    Aug.  26,    Sept.  IG 

And  Every  Third  V/eek  Thereafter 
Jlist  Cabin    -    -    !lii;i.->ut) 
Intermediate  -    -   $(>()  ii:j 

ALSO  CIRCULAR  TICKETS 
ONE  WAY  WATER 
OTHER  WAY  KAIL 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
319  Geary  Street,  San   Francisco 

Agents  Everywhere 
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"A.B.A;' 

American 

Bankers 

Association 

Cheques 

The  safest  and  most  con- 
venient  "travel  money." 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


CALIFORNIA 

and  Two  Elxpositions 

Yellowstone         Canadian  Rockies 

Yosemite  Grand  Canyon 

SHORT  SUIWIMER  TOURS 

One  to  three  weeks'  duration,  in  East- 
ern United  States  and  Canada 
Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York     Phila.     Cliicago     San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  EXPOSITIONS 

Weekly  Departures  during  the  season 
of  Tours  de  Luxe,  the  acme  of  conveni- 
ence and  luxury.  Attractive  Special- 
Train  Tours  at  moderate  fares.  All 
Routes.  Itineraries  include  Panama, 
Grand  Canyon.  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
Alaska,  Colorado,  Canadian  Rockies.  Also 

Travel  Tickets  Only  with  or  without 
Hotels. 

Absolutely  the  Best  Travel  Service. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 


Ckissiried    Colun\ius 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  tlirough  me.  3 
books  with  list  200inveiuions  wantedseni  free. 
Advice  Free.  J  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  4d  Owen  Bldg.,  Waslungion,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
search  and  report.  Latest  complete  patent 
book  free.  George  P.  Kimmel,  Patent  Law- 
yer,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DVPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
VOURS  FOR  S2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatnie. 
Alwavs  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34  UOO  Users.  Standardfor  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfis.,  J.  G.-Du!kin&  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


KENNELS 


THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  COONHOUND 
Kennels,  Selmer.  Tenn.,  largest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  home  of  the  highest 
class  coonhounds  and  combination  night 
hunting  dogs;  ship  anywhere  on  free  trial. 
Beautiful,  profusely  illustrated  catalog,  10c. 


REAL    ESTATE 


FOR    SALE 

T^INE  OLD  VIRGINI.\  EST.\TE, 
'^  splendid  location,  large  handsome 
residence  with  modern  conveniences,  Soo 
acres,  beautiful  view,  on  Richmond  - 
Washington  Railroad,  45  minutes  from 
Richmond,  80  minutes  from  Washington. 
Ranks  as  one  of  the  best  estates  between 
Richmond  and  ^YashinRton. 

BOX  222,  LITERARY  DIGEST 


FOR  S.ALE. — Ten  thousand  acres,  high  clas3 
citrus  fruit  land,  on  famous  "Back  Bone 
Ridge"  of  Florida,  at  bargain  price.  Rail.'oad 
through  tract.  For  Particulars  address  Charles 
A.  Parrish,  Davenport.  Polk  County,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  SNORING.  —  Dr.  Page's  Remark- 
able Snore- Mute  stops  snoring,  insures  cor- 
rect   breathing  while    sleeping,  and  checks 
catarrh.       Lisht,   small,   comfortably    worr 
Only   2,5c.      Money  back  if   you  aie  not/' 
lighted.  Booklet  on  snorins  tree.  Send  to» 
Dr.  C.  S.  Page  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Ironwood. "^ 
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a  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE 

in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Sedion  of  the 

Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  and  the  FIRST  MEDAL 

of'HONOR  iivere  both  awarded  to  the 


This  supreme  award  was  based  upon:  Quality  of  material  and 
workmanship — skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  invention,  construc- 
tion and  application — magnitude  of  the  business  represented  and 
length  of  time  engaged  in  that  business. 

It  is  a  broad  tribute  to  Packard  superiority  and  the  qualities  of 
permanent  success  that  are  back  of  the  PACKARD  "TWIN-SIX," 
the  twelve-cylinder  car  that  has  set  a  new  measure  of  automobile 
performance,  design  and  values. 

The  1-35-^Wheelbase  135  inches.     Price  with  any  open  body,  f.o.b.  Detroit,  $2,950 
The  1-25-^—Wheelbase  125  inches.     Price  with  any  open  body,  f.o.b.  Detroit,  $2,600 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 

Coiistruckd  from  Official  Din  patches,  Ncivs  lifpoTls,  and  the  Accounts  of  War  Corrcspondenls,  by  the  EdiloT 


HOW  IT  BEGAN 

ON  AUGUST  1,  a  year  ago,  Germany  declared  war  on 
Russia,  and  the  great  European  ooufliet  began.  Not  until 
this  actual  declaration  did  the  American  people  seem  to 
realize  what  was  impending.  The  shots  which  ended  the  lives 
of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  consort  at 
Serajevo  on  June  28  had  failed  to  awaken  America  to  their 
dark  significance.  "After  Assassination — What?"  was  the  title 
of  our  summary  of  the  views  of  American  editors,  who  ranked  it 
with  other  royal  assassinations,  dwelt  on  its  futility,  and  generally 
failed  to  give  any  hint  of  the  tre- 
mendous sequel  in  store.  Some, 
in  fact,  took  pains  to  deny  that 
any  European  complications 
would  result.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, the  European  papers  coming 
to  hand  sketched  more  clearly  the 
irreconcilable  conflict  between 
Austria  and  Ser\'ia,  the  former 
with  an  eye  on  Balkan  territory' 
'and  the  latter  inciting  disaffec- 
tion and  disruption  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  The  press  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  de- 
manded the  instant  punishment 
of  Servia  for    the   assassination. 

"The  trails  lead  to  Belgrade,"  cried  the  Hungarian  Pester 
Lloyd,  and  it  added  that  "the  Servian  Government  will  be  sho'ft'n 
up  as  a  nest  of  pestilential  rats  which  come  from  their  own 
territory  over  our  border  to  spread  death  and  destruction." 
Evidently  passions  were  at  white  heat.  Austria  was  determined 
to  punish  Servia.  Russia  was  equally  determined  to  protect 
her.  Neither  evaded  the  appeal  to  the  sword.  On  July  23 
Austria  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Servia  demanding  an  investigation 
of  the  guilt  of  Servian  officers  and  secret  societies  in  the  murder 
of  the  Archduke  and  demanding  the  right  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
investigation.  After  a  vain  request  for  time,  Servia  acceded  to 
all  the  demands  except  the  one  for  Austrian  participation  ia  the 
investigation  and  asked  for  Hague  mediation.  The  Austrian 
Minister  declared  this  reply  unsatisfatftory  and  left  Belgrade 
on  July  25.  Next  day  there  were  reports  of  Austro-Servian 
hostilities. 

Now,  however,  Russia  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  the  whole 
European  sky  darkens  with  portents  of  the  coming  storm. 
Russia  begins  mobilization  for  the  protection  of  Servia,  a  move 
"Which  rouses  Germany.  Frantic  efforts  are  made  to  preserve 
peace,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  localize  the  Austro-Servian  quarrel,  and 
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the  wires  are  crowded  with  diplomatic  notes  flying  from  capital 
to  capital.  Volumes  made  up  of  these  notes  were  published 
later,  selected  to  show  that  various  Powers  were  sincerely  working 
for  peace,  but  the  efforts  of  each  side  thus  exhibited  seemed  to 
consist  rather  of  appeals  to  the  other  side  to  make  concessions 
than  of  offers  of  any  sort.  Austria  was  asked  to  submit  its 
•quarrel  to  mediation;  Russia  was  asked  to  halt  mobilization. 
In  an  almost  incredibly  brief  time  the  center  of  the  crisis  passed 
from  Austria  and  Servia  to  Russia  and  Germany,  so  that  when 
Austria  at  length  agreed,  on  July  31,  to  discuss  Servia's  case 
with  Russia,  with  a  \"iew  to 
mediation,  this  concession,  which 
might  have  preserved  peace 
forty-eight  hours  before,  was  lost 
in  the  roar  of  the  coming  tem- 
pest. The  same  day,  in  fact, 
Germany  demanded  that  Russia 
demobilize,  and  the  next  day 
Germany  declared  war  on  Russia. 
Who,  then,  caused  the  war? 
Volumes  ha^'e  been  (and  no 
doubt  will  be)  written  on  this 
subject.  The  most  succinct  state- 
ment of  Germany's  ^iew  ap- 
pears in  an  official  paper  quoted 
by  the  German  Information 
Service  in  New  York  from  The  North  German  Gazette^  where 
we  read; 

"When,  after  the  Serajevo  murders,  Austriji-Hungary  was 
forced  to  proceed  against  the  Servians  in  order  to  make  an  end 
of  the  constant  threats  by  which  the  revolutionary  plots  of  the 
greater  Servia.i  party  endangered  her  \"ital  interests.  Russia 
opposed  her.  The  Czar  made  an  appeal  to  the  Kaiser,  and 
Germany  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  peacefxd  settlement  in 
the  imminent  conflict  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd.  But 
Russia  mobilized  her  entire  military  force,  and  thus  let  loose  the 
world-war.     So  the  provocation  was  due  to  Servia." 

Russia's  side  of  the  story  appears  in  a  review  of  the  Russian 
campaign  \vritteu  at  the  Great  Russian  Headquarters  by  Robert 
J.  McCormick  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  "read  and  approved 
by  the  Russian  Staff."     It  runs  thus  in  part: 

"While  the  Emperor  was  re\iewing  the  Guards'  Corps  at 
Tsarskoo  Solo,  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia  was  received. 

"Since  the  acceptance  of  this  ultimatum  by  Servia  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  creation  of  an  Austrian  autonomy  over  the  httle 
Slavic  Kingdom  and  a  continuation  of  the  aggressions  begun  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1S7S  and  continued  by  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  thirty  years  later,  the  Emperor  came 
to  an  itislant  de<-ision  to  protect  the  little  country  if  the  Russian 
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Army  was  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  face  the  ine\itable  con- 
sequence, as  it  was  not  in  1908. 

"He  called  in  consultation  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Xicho- 
laievitch,  the  Chief  of  Staff;  Nicholas  Nicholaievitch  Yan- 
ouszkevitch;  and  the  Minister  of  War,  Soukhoumlinoff,  to  whom 


Alter  a  m«i>  ia  lUc  >'cn'  V^rk  "  Herald." 

WESTERN  BATTLE-LINE, 

Showing  changes  since  it  took  its  present  position  in  October.  The 
British  have  gained  ground  around  Ypres  and  the  French  near  La 
Bass6e  and  Albert.  The  Germans  have  won  part  of  the  comer  near 
the  junction  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  beyond  Xoyon.  The  French 
have  advanced  at  Les  feparges  and  near  Pont  -  a  -  Mousson  and 
have  made  their  greatest  gain  in  Alsace  north  of  Tbann. 

the  reorganization  of  the  Russian  Army  had  been  confided  after 
the  war  with  Japan. 

"These  high  authorities  said  that  the  Army  was  able  to  meet 
all  tests.  The  Emperor  then  ordered  the  mobilization  of  his 
forces  and  at  the  same  time  made  every  endeavor  to  reach  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  international  disagreement,  even  asking 
a  personal  interview  with  the  Kaiser. 

"The  following  evening,  while  the  Imperial  party  was  at  the 
opera  in  Petrograd,  the  German  ultimatum  commanding  Russia 
to  cease  mobilization  was  received.  Public  opinion,  already 
at  fever-heat,  burst  forth  into  monstrous  parades  of  crowds 
crying  out  for  war  in  defense  of  Servia. 

"Still  the  Emperor  refused  to  act,  and  the  ne.xt  day  called  a 
meeting  at  the  palace,  consisting  of  his  Alinisters,  the  entire 
Duma,  the  Generals  of  the  Guards'  Corps,  the  Counselors  of 
State,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  Petrograd  irrespective  of 
official  position.  Before  their  deliberations  a  solemn  mass  was 
held  in  the  Imperial  chai)el.  An  enormous  and  enthusiastic 
crowd  gathered  in  tiie  immense  j)laza  before  the  palace,  as  large 
as  the  average  ball  park,  to  await  the  result  of  the  deliberations. 

"At  the  end  of  the  great  conference  the  Czar  appeared  upon 
a  balcony.  He  said  he  was  strongly  ojjposed  to  war  with  Ger- 
many, but  that  th<>  German  ultimatum  was  entirely  unsupport- 
able.  War  was  forced  upon  him,  and  peace  would  never  be 
declared  while  a  single  hostile  soldier  stood  upon  Russian  soil." 

Tijp  German  plan,  it  soon  appeared,  was  to  strike  swiftly  at 
Paris',  tlirough  Belgium,  and  on  August  2  a  demand  was  addrest 
to  th*"  Belgian  Government  to  allow  the  passage  of  troops, 
which\  '^<lgium  rejected,  appealing  to  Great  Britain  for  aid. 
Great  [  Britain  accordingly  demanded  that  Germany  respect 
BelgiajP'  neutrality  as  guaranteed  by  treaty,  and,  ujjon  receiving 
the  rejw''.V  that  German  troops  were  already  across  the  border. 


declared  war  upon  Germany  on  August  4.  "If  in  a  crisis  of 
this  kind,"  said  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  famous  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment on  August  3,  "we  ran  away  from  our  obligations  of  honor 
and  interest  with  regard  to  the  Belgian  treaty,  I  doubt  whether 
whatever  material  force  we  might  possess  at  the  end  would  be 
of  much  value  in  face  of  the  respect  we  should  have  lost."  The 
following  afternoon,  in  an  equally  famous  speech.  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  gave  the  German  Reichstag  his  justifica- 
tion for  invading  the  territory  of  King  Albert.     He  said: 

"Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  also 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  Belgian  territory.  This  is  contrary  to 
international  law.  The  French  Government  has  declared  in 
Brussels  that  it  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  long  as 
she  respects  the  opponent.  We  know,  however,  that  France  was 
ready  to  invade  Belgium.  France  could  wait;  we,  however, 
could  not,  because  a  French  invasion  in  our  lower  Rhine  fiank 
would  have  proved  fatal. 

"So  we  were  forced  to  disregard  the  protests  of  the  Luxemburg 
and  Belgian  Governments.  We  shall  try  to  make  good  the 
injustice  w^e  have  committed  as  soon  as  our  military  goal  has 
been  reached.  Who,  like  us,  are  fighting  for  the  highest  must 
only  consider  how  \-ictor3^  can  be  gained." 

The  Germans  later  discovered  documents  in  the  archives  of 
the  Belgian  Government  in  Brussels  providing  for  the  landing 
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EASTERN  FIELD  OF  OPERATIONS. 

The  light  shading  indicates  the  farthest  Russian  advance.  Dark 
shading  shows  territory  hold  by  Russian  armies  early  last  week, 
when  the  Germans  were  rapidly  closing  in  on  Warsaw  and  Riga. 

of  a  British  force  in  Belgium  "only  after  the  violation  of  our 
neutrality  by  Germany,"  and  these  documents  were  published 
as  proof  that  Belgium  was  a  virtual  ally  of  England.  They 
made  it  clear,  according  to  Dr.  Dernburg,  the  unofficial  German 
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representative  in  America,  that  "while  Belgium  pretended 
neutrality  and  friendship  toward  Germany,  it  was  secretly 
planning  for  her  defeat  in  a  war  which  was  considered  unavoid- 
able. "  Air.  Havenith,  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington,  replied 
that  "no  proof  has  been  brought  forward  that  if  Germany  had 
not  invaded  Belgium,  France  or  England  would  have  done  so." 
Declarations  of  war  came  thick  and  fast  in  the  first  twelve 
days  of  August.  Russia,  France,  England,  Belgium,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  arrayed  themselves  on  one  side,  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  other,  while  President  Wilson 
vainly  tendered  his  good  offices 
for  restoring  peace.  Italy  pro- 
claimed neutraUty  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  to  aid  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  only 
if  they  were  first  attacked.  On 
August  23  Japan  declared  war  up- 
on Germany  and  attacked  Kiao- 
chow,  taking  it  on  November  6. 

THE  WESTERN   CAMPAIGN 

Germany  started  a  dash  for 
Paris  via  Belgium,  and  France 
launched  an  invasion  to  win  back 
Alsace  -  Lorraine.  The  French 
forces  penetrated  the  "lost  prov- 
inces" as  far  as  Miilhausen,  but 
were  soon  driven  back  almost  to 
the  frontier.  Meantime  the  Ger- 
mans, on  August  4,  attacked 
Liege,  in  Belgium.  Mass-attacks 
were  shattered  by  the  guns  of 
the  forts.  Infantry  charges 
proving  useless  and  costly,  the 
great  42  -  centimeter  mortars 
were  brought  up  and  earned  the 
name  of  "fort -wreckers"  by 
reducing  the  Liege  forts  to  ruins. 
This  proof  of  the  futility  of  for- 
tifications astounded  the  world, 
tho  it  stiU  needed  one  or  two 
more  instances  to  be  convinced. 
The  Germans  entered  Liege  on 
August  7.  Not  until  two  weeks 
later,  on  the  21st,  did  they  enter 
Brussels,  and  it  was  the  23d  be- 
fore Namur  fell.  They  were  stiU  in  Belgium.  Meanwhile  the 
French  had  been  given  time  to  complete  their  mobilization, 
and  the  British  to  land  an  expeditionary  force.  Some  miUtary 
writers  have  averred  that  the  salvation  of  Paris,  and  perhaps 
France,  was  effected  by  the  Belgian  Army  in  causing  this  delay. 

The  first  clash  of  the  Germans  with  the  Anglo-French  forces 
occurred  on  August  23  and  24  around  Mons,  in  Belgium.  The 
retreat  of  the  Allies  began  at  once,  as  gi-eat  masses  of  German 
troops  were  hurled  upon  their  line.  Back  and  back  it  went, 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day,  the  German  right,  under  von  Kluck, 
seeming  irresistible.  The  French  Government  Avas  reorganized 
on  the  26th.  On  the  same  day  the  British  force  narrowly  escaped 
disaster,  and  General  French  reported  that  it  was  only  saved 
by  the  "coolness,  intrepidity,  and  determination"  of  Sir  Horace 
Smith-Dorrien.  With  France  apparently  helpless,  Earl  Kitch- 
ener, British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  stated  on  the  28th 
that  Great  Britain  would  carry  on  the  war  alone,  if  need  be. 
On  the  30th  Paris  prepared  for  a  siege;  on  September  3d  the 
French  Government  left  the  city  for  Bordeaux.  On  the  4th 
the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Marne.  Military  wTiters  exprest 
the  gravest  forebodings  as  to  France's  fate.     On  the  5th  Great 
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Prize-Competition :  Why  do  the  English  diplomats  have  so 
much  success  and  the  Germans  so  Uttle  ?  One  look  gives  the 
answer.  — Simplicissimus  (Munich,  December,  1911). 
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Britain,  France,  and  Russia  signed  an  agicHiinout  uoi  lo  muko 
peace  separately.  On  the  7th  Maubeuge  fcU.  At  this  moment, 
however,  General  Joffre  halted  his  retreat  and  began  in  the 
famous  "Battle  of  the  Marne"  to  surround  and  turn  the  German 
right,  which  thus  became  seriously  endangered.  The  German 
retreat  began  on  the  7th,  and  was  continued  back  to  the  Aisne, 
where  the  two  opposing  forces  came  to  a  standstill  about  the 
15th.  Sir  John  French,  the  British  commander,  reported  on 
the  24th  that  "the  present  battle  may  well  last  for  some  days 
before  a  decision  is  reached,  since  it  now  approximates  siege 

operations." 

Efforts  of  the  French  left  and 
the  German  right  to  outflank 
each  other  continued,  however, 
for  on  October  1  the  rival  lines 
extended  only  to  Arras,  leaving 
a  gap  of  100  miles  between  Arras 
and  the  sea.  Both  sides  were 
rushing  reenforcements  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opening.  A 
large  German  force  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  a  city 
declared  by  some  military  writers 
to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Europe.  The  siege  began  on 
September  28,  and  the  city  fell 
on  October  9.  Again  the  huge 
German  guns  had  demolished 
the  fortifications.  England  had 
sent  a  force  of  marines  to  the 
city's  aid,  and  they  were  in  large 
part  forced  over  the  border  into 
Holland  and  interned  there,  but 
the  Belgian  Army  succeeded  in 
extricating  itself  and  joined  the 
Allied  force  on  the  18th,  extend- 
ing their  lines  to  Nieuport,  on 
the  Channel.  Heavy  fighting 
began  between  Lille  and  the 
sea,  in  a  furious  and  long-con- 
tinued German  attempt  to  break 
through  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais, 
but  without  success.  With  a 
few  changes  here  and  there,  the 
line  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Swiss  border  was  destined  to  be 
the  battle-front  for  many  months.  So  murderous  was  the  de- 
fensive fire  of  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  artillery  that  mass-at- 
tacks were  shattered  and  were  after  a  time  no  longer  tried. 

Christmas  Day  was  observed  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at 
many  places  along  the  line,  while  the  men  fraternized  between 
the  trenches,  exchanged  gifts,  and  made  friendly  visits  to  the 
hostile  trenches.  Next  morning,  however,  as  one  soldier  put  it, 
"the  world  went  mad  again." 

Dispatches  began  early  in  the  year  to  tell  of  French  experi-- 
ments  in  clearing  German  trenches  by  concentrated  shell-fire, 
and  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  on  March  10,  the  British  first  made 
successful  use  of  this  method,  gaining  some  four  miles  before  they 
were  halted.  This  lesson  set  all  the  belligerent  Powers  to  mak- 
ing high-explosive  shells  at  a  feverish  pace,  and  in  a  British 
cabinet-reorganization  on  May  25  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  created 
Minister  of  Munitions  to  handle  the  problem.  Russia  took 
similar  action,  and  machinists  in  the  trenches  were  recalled  to 
the  more  important  work  in  the  shell-factories. 

Germany,  too,  had  been  devising  new  tactics,  and  on  April 
22  the  British  forces  around  Ypres  were  surprized  to  see  a  cloud 
of  fumes  rise  from  the  German  trenches  and  come  toward  them, 
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borne  by  the  ^sind.  In  a  few  minutes  the  British  trenches  were 
filled  with  gasping,  strangling  xictims  of  the  poisonous  war-gas, 
and  the  German  attacking  party  in  its  wake  had  little  difficulty 
in  taking  their  works.  Thus  two  methods  of  breaking  the  dead- 
lock on  the  western  battle-line  had  been  de\ised  and  each  had 
been  given  a  seeminglj-  successful  t«st,  yet  the  line,  with  a  few 


LOOKING   OUT  KOK  HlNDEXUUnc;. 

"  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  we  must  be  sitting  on  a  trembling  poplar." 
"No.  your  Majesty,  it  is  an  oak:  tlie  trembling  must  have 
some  other  cause."  — ©  Luslige  lildtter  (Berlin). 

changes  here  and  there,  still  holds  in  much  the  same  location  as 
when  the  deadlock  began.  The  French  and  British  have  made 
masks  or  respirators  to  defeat  the  choking  fumes,  and  have  not 
yet  manufactured  enough  ammunition  for  the  much-advertised 
"blasting  operations"  on  the  stubborn  German  line,  so  that  the 
outcome  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  operations  is  still  a  matter  of 
the  future.  According  to  figures  pubUshed  in  the  Paris  Matin, 
the  French  hold  544  miles  of  the  western  line,  the  British  323^, 
and  the  Belgians  1734' 

OF  HATREDS 

But  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  destined  to  have  other  re- 
sults, of  a  less  military  character.  The  German  Chancellor's 
final  interview  with  the  British  Ambassador  had  been  a  very 
painful  one.  The  Chancellor  denounced  England's  step — "just 
for  a  scrap  of  paper  Groat  Britain  was  going  to  make  war  on  a 
kindred  nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with 
her.  ...  It  was  like  striking  a  man  from  behind  while  he  was 
fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants."  The  rage  of  the 
Chancellor  soon  extended  to  the  entire  nation.  ''CoU  sirafc 
England!"  ("God  punish  England!")  became  the  daily  greet- 
ing. It  was  circulated  on  post-<-ards  and  embossed  on  note-paper 
for  polite  correspondence.  The  early  feeling  against  Russia  as 
the  instigator  of  the  war  was  transferred  to  England  in  tenfold 
intensity.  Ernst  Lissauer  wrote  a  "Chant  of  Hate  Against 
England,"  and  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle 
of  the  Third  Class.  It  became  usual  in  the  German  press  and 
in  private  letters  to  speak  of  "this  war  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us"  (by  England),  and  the  "iron  ring  of  jeneniies"  (forged 
by  England).  British  jealousy  of  German  success  was  declared 
the  motive  of  a  diabolical  i)lot  to  unite  all  Europe  against  the 
Fatherland,  but  Germany  would  defeat  them.  Savants  and 
dignitaries   of    Germany,    England,   and   France   denounced    in 


wholesale  fashion  the  degrees  and  decorations  they  had  received 
from  enemy-lands  and  issued  long  statements  excoriating  hostile 
nations  as  devoid  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  The  writings 
of  Bernhardi  and  Xietzsche  attained  enormous  circulation  in 
England  and  America  and  were  quoted  to  prove  that  Germany 
deified  force.  Germans  denied  this  charge  and  averred  that 
they  were  fighting  to  extend  German  Kullur. 

BELGIUM'S  PLIGHT 

The  saddest  results  appeared  in  Belgium.  Belgian  rage 
against  the  invader  was  met  bj'  stern  and  ruthless  repression. 
No  rebellious  cities  and  towns  must  be  left  in  the  rear  to  em- 
barrass communications.  On  August  26,  when  the  citizens  of 
Louvain  were  accused  of  firing  on  the  troops,  German  action 
was  prompt  and  drastic.  Squads  of  citizens  faced  the  German 
rifles,  while  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  burned,  including  the 
ancient  university  and  library.  Many  smaller  towns,  where 
similar  resistance  was  alleged,  received  like  treatment.  So  far 
accounts  agree.  Exhaustive  and  detailed  reports  by  Belgian, 
French,  and  British  commissions,  however,  charge  the  German 
troops  with  the  most  frightful  atrocities,  both  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France.  The  German  Government  has  issued  a 
sweeping  denial  of  these  accusations,  and  a  Belgian  commission 
wliich  came  to  appeal  to  President  Wilson  were  told  that  he  would 
not  take  any  action  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This  suggests  that 
an  impartial  inquiry  may  be  possible  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

With  Belgium  occupied  by  a  hostile  army,  which  le\ned  war- 
contributions  of  many  millions  on  its  cities,  with  its  fields  laid 
waste,  its  industries  halted,  its  commerce  gone,  a  national  tragedy 
seemed  ine\dtable.  Brand  Whitlock,  United  States  Minister 
to  Belgium,  reported  that  "the  civil  population  is  faced  with 
starvation."  Several  different  agencies  at  once  began  the  work 
of  relief,  and  on  November  3  the  Massapequa  sailed  for  Rotter- 
dam with  a  $275,000  cargo  of  flour,  rice,  bacon,  and  beans  for 
the  destitute  Belgians.  The  various  relief  committees  were 
consolidated  into  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
and  soon  a  small  fleet  of  steamers  were  making  regular  trips 
laden  with  food.  Early  estimates  were  that  $50,000,000  worth 
of  food  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  Belgians  alive  until  the 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  EAGLE   HAS    TWO    HEADS 
AND  IT  WANTS   THEM    BOTH    JUST   NOW. 

—  Wesiminsier  Gazette  (London). 

following  harvest,  but  it  later  appeared  that  $65,000,000  was 
nearer  the  actual  figure.  To  meet  this  need,  $10,000,000  was 
contributed.  IIow  the  Commission,  by  remarkable  ingenuity, 
made  the  contributions  fill  the  need  is  an  interesting  story,  told 
in  our  issue  for  May  29.  Readers  of  this  magazine  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  gave  $114,527  of  the  relief  fund 
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Some    2,000,000   destitute    Belgians   are  now  receiving  Am(>ri- 
can  aid. 

NAVAL  ACTIONS 

The  control  of  the  sea  during  the  year  has  been  kept  by  the 
navies  of  the  Allies,  but  not  without  serious  loss.  In  the  first 
month  of  the  war  Germany  lost  three  small  cruisers,  on  August 


IF  THAT  PACK  EVER  GETS  HIM 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

28,  off  Helgoland,  but  had  ample  revenge  on  September  22,  when 
the  submarine.  U-29  sank  the  British  cruisers  Hogue,  Cress y,  and 
Aboukir  in  the  North  Sea,  with  a  loss  of  1,133  men,  and  again 
on  October  IG,  when  the  same  craft  sank  the  British  cruiser 
Hawke.  On  October  27  the  British  super-dreadnought  Audacious 
was  torpedoed  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  tho  accounts  of  its 
subsequent  salvage  or  sinking  are  in  dispute.  The  first  above- 
water  battle  of  war-ships  occurred  on  November  1,  off  the  coast 
of  Chile,  when  the  German  cruisers  Gneisenau,  Scharnhorst, 
Niirnberg,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  under  Admiral  von  Spee  sank 
the  British  cruisers  Monmouth  and  Good  Hope,  and  severely 
damaged  the  cruisers  Glasgow  and  Otranlo  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Cradoek.  The  German  guns  outranged  the  British,  and 
the  battle  was  virtually  over  before  the  Germans  came  within 
the  British  range.  On  the  10th  the  daring  German  commerce- 
destroyer  Emden  was  caught  and  destroyed  by  the  Australian 
cruiser  Sydney  at  the  Keeling  Cocos  Islands,  a  loss  that  was 
balanced  when  the  British  predreadnought  battle-ship  Bulwark 
mysteriously  blew  up  and  sank  in  the  Thames.  The  British 
defeat  off  the  Chilean  coast,  too,  was  balanced  on  December  8. 
Admiral  von  Spee  had  sighted  several  small  British  cruisers  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sturdee's  squadron  at  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
closed  in  for  battle,  when  two  British  dreadnought  cruisers  sud- 
denly emerged  from  hiding;  the  German  squadron  turned  to 
escape,  but  were  all  sunk  except  the  Dresden,  which  got  away 
and  eluded  the  British  search  until  March  14,  when  three  British 
war-ships  found  her  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  Juan  Fernandez 
Island  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom.  Great  Britain  apologizing 
to  Chile  later  for  the  violation  of  neutrality. 

The  main  German  fleet  had  all  this  time  remained  in  harbor, 
but  in  December  several  cruisers  emerged  and,  on  the  16th, 
bombarded  the  English  east-coast  towns  of  Scarborough, 
Hartlepool,  and  Whitby,  killing  48  people  and  wounding  85. 
An  attempt  to  repeat  the  exploit  on  January  24  was  foiled  by  the 
British  coast  patrol,  which  routed  the  German  squadron,  sinking 
the  cruiser  Bliicher  with  762  men.  German  assertion  of  the  loss 
of  a  British  cruiser  was  denied.  Britain  in  this  period  lost  the 
battle-ship  Formidable  by  torpedo  on  January  1. 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  BLOCKADES 

But  the  naval  development  of  greatest  moment  to  America 
was  the  mutual  effort  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  cut  off 
each  other's  supplies.     The  British  Navy  began  early  in  the  war 


to  tighten  its  restrictions  on  contraband,  and  as  it  commanded 
the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  Germany  began  to  feel 
the  pinch.  "England  wants  to  starve  us,"  said  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  but  "we  can  play  the  same  game.  We  can  Ijottle  her 
up  and  we  can  torpedo  every  English  or  Allied  ship  which  nears 
any  harbor  in  Great  Britain,  thereby  cutting  off  large  food- 
supplies."  On  February  1  the  German  Government  took  over 
the  food-supply  of  the  Empire  to  insure  its  more  economical 
consumption  and  distribution.  On  February  2  Great  Britain 
declared  contraband  all  foodstuffs  shipped  to  Germany,  even  if 
intended  for  civilians.  On  February  4  the  German  Admiralty 
d(>clared  the  waters  around  the  British  Isles  a  "war-zone,"  and 
warned  neutral  shipping  away  from  them,  emphasizing  its 
action  by  torpedoing  five  merchant-ships  of  the  Allies  in  the 
English  Channel  and  the. Irish  Sea.  "Every  enemy-merchant- 
ship  found  in  this  war-zone  will  be  destroyed,  even  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  avert  dangers  which  threaten  the  crew  and  passengers," 
ran  the  German  official  announcement,  and  "in  consequence  of 
the  misuse  of  neutral  flags  ...  it  can  not  always  be  avoided 
that  attacks  meant  for  enemy-ships  endanger  neutral  ships." 

Prompt  protests  came  from  England  and  America.  Great 
Britain  is  made  "the  object  of  a  kind  of  warfare  never  before 
practised  by  a  civilized  State — the  scuttling  of  merchant-ships 
without  search  or  parley,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Churchill,  First  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  American  State  Department  addrest  a  note  to  Germany 
on  February  10.  If  German  commanders  "  should  destroy  on  the 
high  seas  an  American  vessel  or  the  lives  of  American  citizens," 
said  our  Government,  "it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  view  the  act  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 


THE   JAW.S  OF    DEATH. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

indefensible  violation  of  neutral  rights  which  it  would  be  very 
hard,  indeed,  to  reconcile  wnth  the  friendly  relations  now  happily 
subsisting  between  the  two  Governments."  In  fact,  "the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  constrained  to  hold 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  to  a  strict  account- 
ability,"    On  February  18,  however,  the  war-zone  decree  went 

{Continued  on  page  215) 


WAR-TLME  STRIKES 


THREE  SUCH  STRIKES  as  those  started  or  rumored 
in  the  Welsh  eoal-mines,  the  Krupp  gim-works,  and  the 
Bridgeport    arms-faetories,    "conducted    simultaneously 
and  with  pacifist  intent,  might  put  an  end  to  the  war."     Cer- 
tainly, continues  the  New  York  Globe,  "anything  like  a  general 
strike  spreading  over  the  countries  now  in  conflict  would  be  the 
most  strategic  move  that  organized  labor  ever  made,  not  only  to 
secure  peace,  but  to  strengtlien  the  power  of  the  working  class 
in  modem  society."     But  this  paper  agrees  with  others  that  the 
news  has  not  suggested  that  these  labor  troubles  and  others  in 
this  country-  and  Canada 
are    due    to    such    a   mo- 
tive. Higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  better  working 
conditions     are     the     re- 
ported    demands     in     all 
these  cases.    As  The  Globe 
puts  it,  '"labor  sees  capital 
evidently     making    great 
profits  out  of  the  war,  and 
insists    that    the    owners 
'pass  prosperity  around.' " 
In  this  country  the  nearly 
simultaneous  outbreaks  of 
labor  troubles  in  so  many 
industrial  centers  seem  to 
many  to  betray  the  hand 
of  the  pro-German  agita- 
tor against  our  shipments 
of  arms  to  the  Allies.    So 
that  the  New  York  World 
and  the  Boston  Transcript 
call    for    immediate   gov- 
ernmental      investigation 
to  verify  or  disprove  tiiese 

suspicions.       Major    Peii-  B\XG' 

field,  manager  of  the  Rem- 
ington works  in  Bridge- 
port, calls  the  labor  insurrection  "the  work  of  Germans  or 
German  sympathizers."  Our  leaders,  saj's  President  Gompers,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  "have  been  approached  in 
this  trouble  l)y  parties  interested  in  preventing  the  shipment  of 
munitions  of  war  from  this  country."  He  has  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  systematic  proi)aganda.  with  almost  unlimited  means 
at  its  disposal,  working  to  bring  about  labor  troubles  with  this 
end  in  view.  But,  thinks  the  Albany  Journal,  "recognition 
of  an  obviously  psychological  moment  for  the  enforcement  of 
demands  for  higher  wages  is  a  more  likely  cause  of  the  strike- 
menace  than  the  influence  of  German  agents."  Of  the  strike 
at  the  Bridgeport  works  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company 
which  was  finally  settled  by  granting  the  eight -hour-tlay  de- 
mand, the  New  York  Jnurnol  oj  Cimtnivrcr  says: 

"The  trouble  began  with  what  ap!)eared  like  a  trivial  question 
as  to  whether  the  millwrights  working  for  a  construction  comjjany 
engaged  enlarging  the  liemington  w<irks  should  be  recognized  as 
Iw'longing  to  the  Metal  Workers'  ITnion  instead  of  the  Carpen- 
ters'. It  would  seem  to  be  a  matti-r  of  little  consequence  to  the 
company,  but  it  took  the  ground  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
unions  to  settle,  and  refused  to  act  upon  it. 

"This  has  the  appearance  of  i>eing  a  mere  pretext  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  prompll\  followcti  by  tiie  (leniaiid  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  not  only  foi-  the  eoiistruetinn  company's  men,  lint  for 


the  machinists  and  other  employees  of  the  Remington  Company 
in  all  its  works  and  of  other  companies  which  furnish  materials 
or  appliances  for  the  production  of  munitions  and  ammunition. 
Apparentlv  the  agitators  for  preventing  the  making  of  war-ma- 
terials and  supplies  for  belligerents  in  Europe  were  ready  to  take 
a  hand  in  fomenting  the  trouble,  but  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prizing in  the  fact  that  the  skilled  workmen  in  these  extensive 
establishments  for  manufacturing  arms  and  ammunition,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  in  great  demand  and  commanding  unusual  prices, 
should  think  themselves  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefit.  They 
might  be  exi)ected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  certainty  of  em- 
ployment   on    the  usual    terms  while  the  work  lasts,  as  they 

take  none  of  the  risks  of 
large  investments  which 
have  to  get  their  return 
in  high  profits  under 
present  contracts,  with 
the  chance  that  after  the 
pressing  demand  is  over 
there  may  be  idleness  for 
a  considerable  part  of 
these  huge  plants.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  labor-union 
leaders  to  reason  things 
out  and  to  act  in  a 
businesslike  way,  and  still 
more  so  to  control  the 
forces  which  they  lead 
under  this  kind  of  agita- 
tion for  a  shorter  day  or 
more  wages  at  a  busy 
time.  Still,  it  seems  as 
tho  the  interests  of  the 
parties  were  suffieientlj- 
in  common  to  bring  them 
into  agreement  after  a 
little  sober  consideration." 

Even  if  the  stirring  up 
of  these  strikes  is  the 
work  of  German  agents 
or  sympathizers,  it  is  not, 
in  the  Springfield  Re- 
publicans opinion,  "a 
matter  with  which  the 
Tlic  Republican  proceeds: 


■ — Minor  in  the  Now  York  Call. 


Government   mav  concern  itself. 


"Our  laws,  as  well  as  international  law.  permit  private  citizens 
to  traffic  in  war-munitions  destined  for  belligerents;  the  manu- 
facture and  exjx)rt  of  such  articles  of  commerce  are  not  different 
in  a  neutral  country  from  ordinary  commercial  transactions. 
And  the  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  in  munitions- 
factories  are  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  neutral  government 
from  ordinary  disputes  in  industry. 

"If  German  sympathizers  could  persuade  workmen  to  strike 
in  plants  making  munitions  for  the  .\llies,  their  privilege  and  op- 
portunity to  do  so  could  no  more  be  limited  by  law,  it  would 
seem,  than  could  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  the  Allies  to 
l)lace  contracts  for  war-material  witli  the  employers  of  labor. 
The  entire  fea.sibility  of  a  campaign  of  obstruction  through  the 
fomenting  of  strikes  l)y  German  syinjiathizers  or  agents  is 
obvious.  Simon  Lake,  the  submarine-boat  inventor,  frankly 
says  if  he  were  a  German  and  wanted  to  tie  up  the  manufacture 
of  arms  for  enemies,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  'approach'  the 
labor-leaders 

"Yet  labor-troubles  in  war-mimitions  plants  can  be  accounted 
for.  it  should  V>e  rememliered,  on  other  grounds.  The  desire  of 
workmen  to  share  more  largely  in  the  huge  jn-ofits  of  the  manu- 
facturers, middlemen,  and  financial  agents  concerned  in  this 
mushroom  business  is  but  natural.  No  fact  for  months  has  been 
more  extensively  advertised  than  that  the  Britisli,  French,  and 
Russian  Governments  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  inanu- 
larturers  in  the  making  of  prices;  and  it  follows  that  the  managers 
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A  BAYONNE  STREET  BATTLE. 


One  of  the  conflicts  between  the  strikers  and  the  police  and  company  guards  in  the  early  days  of  the  strike  in  the  Standard  Oil  plant  at 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  On  July  20,  1,.500  of  the  5,000  Standard  employees  quit  work,  demanding  a  1.5  per  cent,  wage-increase  and  better 
treatment  by  foremen.  Later,  the  adjoining  Tidewater  and  Vacuum  oil-plants  also  shut  down,  making  a  total  of  7,000  men  out  of  work.  Half 
a  dozen  men  are  seen  here  throwing  stones,  one  seems  injured,  and  one  has  his  hand  at  his  hip-pocket. 


of  labor-organizations  almost  automatically  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  the  munitions  trade,  par- 
ticularly the  shortage  of  skilled  labor,  to  demand  for  wage- 
earners  a  larger  share  of  the  spoils.  German  agents  working 
for  tie-ups  would  find  the  soil  prepared  for  them. 

"It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  workmen 
in  these  trades  would  long  follow  leaders  influenced  by  foreign 
interests  to  obstruct  American  industries  by  increasingly  un- 
reasonable and  extravagant  demands.  Having  recently  passed 
through  a  period  of  unemployment,  they  may  be  trusted  to 
appreciate  the  opportunity  for  regular  work  at  high  wages. 
The  way  to  command 
the  loyalty  of  the  em- 
ployees in  these  flush 
trades,  consequently, 
would  seem  to  be  very 
liberal  terms  in  wages 
in  order  to  remove  the 
possible  feeling  that  la- 
bor was  not  getting  its 
fair  share." 


And  it  would  seem  as 
tho  shrewd  labor-leaders 
see  prosperity  in  other 
industries  than  the 
manufacture  of  war- 
munitions,  and  wish  it 
to  be  "passed  around" 
among  the  workers. 
There  have  been  strikes 
of  late,  or  serious  threats 
of  strikes,  among  Rhode 
Island  trolley  employ- 
ees, New:  York  gar- 
ment-workers, employ- 
ees in  the  Standard 
Oil  works  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  unorganized  long- 
shoremen on  New  York 
piers,  and  torpedo-mak- 
ers in  a  Brooklyn  fac- 
tory.  While  the  Bridge- 
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STRIKERS  STORMING  STANDARD  OIL  TRENCHES. 

Several  deaths  and  many  injuries  resulted  from  frays  like  these.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  declares  that  the  trouble  is  "  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  a  few  pro- 
fessional agitators."     Labor,  in  turn,  blames  the  "  corporation  gunmen." 


port  trouble  was  the  first  to  arouse  general  newspaper  attention, 
the  most  serious  rioting  occurred  in  connection  with  the  strike 
among  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  employees.  But  tho  there 
is  so  much  unrest,  the  Springfield  Republican  hopes  for  peaceful 
settlements.     Chicago,  it  notes,   affords  an  example — 

' '  The  very  threatening  street-ear  strike  was  stopt  and  ground 
for  agreement  between  the  contending  forces  was  readied. 
Now  has  followed  the  settlement  of  the  strike  in  the  building  in- 
dustry in  Chicago,  tho  it  was  longer  delayed  and  has  had  more 
serious   consequences.     The   carpenters   had   been   on   a   strike 

since  May  1,  but  the 
differences  in  that  con- 
test were  composed  on 
Saturday,  and  there  has 
followedabuildingboom 
which  promises  to  in- 
volve an  outlay  of  at 
least  .110,000,000.  Nov.- 
that  the  carpenters  and 
lumber  -  mill  workers 
have  gone  back,  it  is 
expected  that  the  10,- 
000  painters  will  return 
to  work. 

' '  The  terms  bj''  which 
this  industrial  peace  has 
come  in  Chicago  are  of 
general  interest.  The 
settlement  of  the  long 
and  irritating  strike  in 
the  building  industry 
was  simple  at  tho  last. 
The  carpenters  secured 
five  cents  an  hour  in- 
crease in  wages,  and 
the  unions  yielded  to  tlie 
demand  of  the  employ- 
ers that  there  shall  be 
'business  agents'  no 
longer.  More  impor- 
tant than  either  of  these 
provisions  is  that  which 
ends  the  three-years' 
contract  with  the  close 
of  May,  instead  of  the 
end  of  April.     This  is  a 
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AND  STILL  HE  OFFKHS  To  SHAKIC  HANDS. 

■ — Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tenncsscan. 


THEY  MAY   HAVE  BEEN  I  NFORTUXATE  ACCI- 
DENTS. BUT  THE  MARKSMANSHIP  IS  DE.\DLY. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 


FRIENDSHIP   TENDER   DIFFICULTIES. 


victory  for  the  emplovors  whirh  tlioy  deemod  very  important.  A 
large  percentage  of  contracts  for  construction  jjrovides  that  the 
buildings  shall  be  ready  May  I.  When,  therefore,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  work  Hearing  completion  in  the  latter  days  of 
April,  the  unions  have  had  an  advantage  over  the  employers. 
They  could  strike,  and  the  contractors  felt  obliged  to  yield  to 
almost  any  demand  for  the  sake  of  finishing  construction  at  the 
stipulated  time.  By  carrying  the  agreement  over  to  the  close  of 
May  that  source  of  trouble  is  removed." 

This  outbreak  of  strikes,  however  caused,  is  considered  by  the 
New  York  Anurican  and  the  Brooklyn  Eaole  a  serious  blow  to 
our  "new  national  prosperity."  And  The  Eagle  thus  gravely 
counsels  labor-leaders : 

"This  country's  present  economical  prosperity  lies  in  fast 
making  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  They  know  it.  We 
know  it.  The  world  knows  it.  Factitious  disturbances,  whether 
directly  caused  by  German  purchase  of  the  walking-delegate 
fellows  or  not,  are  a  menace  to  the  United  States." 

Labor-leaders  directly  concerned  in  the  recent  strikes  deny 
any  influence  from  German  or  pacifist  propagandists.  Says 
Vice-President  Kcpplcr,  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Bridgeport  strike: 

"We  ar<'  fair  men.  The  manufacturers  are  profiting  by  the 
war  in  Eurojie;  why  should  we  not  get  something? 

"I  do  not  want  the  public  to  get  the  impression  that  we  are 
warring  on  tlic  nninilioii-plants  l)ecause  we  are  the  evangelists 
of  any  i)eace  jjropaganda.  That  is  rot  as  mucli  as  the  (ii-rmun 
charge 

"That  the  Remington  people  are  making  arms  is  no  i)art  of 
this  dis|)ute.  It  would  be  the  same  to  us  if  they  were  making 
plows.  We  must  maintain  our  standards,  and  we  will  do  liial 
in  Bridgeport  and  anj'where  else  our  men  are  employed." 

President  Gomi)ers,  of  the  .\merican  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
made  several  statements  admitting  his  knowledge  of  an  organized 
attempt  to  stir  iij)  troultlc  in  arms-factories,  iuit  denying  that 
it  has  influenced  responsible  labor-leaders.  In  one  Washington 
dispatch  he  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"  Labor  organizations  and  disputes  will  not  be  i)ermitte(l  to  be 
manipulated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  Eunipean  belligerent.  I 
can  say  that  our  h-aders  have  been  api)r<)ached  in  this  trouble^ 
by  parties  interested  in  preventing  the  slii|)ment  of  munitions 
of  war  from  this  country.  Such  efforts  in  the  future  will  be 
watelifully  guarded  against,  ferreted  out,  and  repudiated." 

And  Secretary  Morrison,  of  the  Ameri<'an  Federation  of  Labor, 
is  quoted  as  follows  in  another  dispatch: 


"I  do  not  say  that  German  agents  would  not  be  willing  to 
cause  trouble  at  Bridgeport  ami  are  trying  to  do  so.  But  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  the  trouble  is  a  fight  for  better 
conditions 

"What  is  happening  at  Bridgeport  may  be  expected  in  other 
quarters.  As  employees  see  their  employers  making  more  profits 
than  before  from  war-orders,  they  naturally  struggle  to  better 
their  own  conditions.  The  fight  for  better  labor-conditions  is 
being  made  not  only  here,  but  in  England  and  Germany." 

The  most  direct  charge  of  German  influence  has  been  made 
by  Major  Penfield,  the  ex-ordnance-e.\pert  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  is  now  manager  of  the  great  Remington  plant  at 
Bridgeport.     He  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  whole  thing  is  the 
work  of  Germans  or  German  sym])athizers.  In  trying  to  tie 
us  up,  they  are  committing  no  crime.  I  do  not  blame  them.  It 
is  part  of  their  game.  But  it  is  time  the  American  workmen  in 
our  employ  realized  that  they  are  merely  tools,  and  their  powers 
and  riglits  as  union  men  are  being  made  to  serve  a  cause  of  which 
they  know  not." 

The  manager  of  another  large  concern  making  war-supplies 
speaks  more  cautiously.  ,\s  the  New  York  Ercning  Post  quotes 
him,  without  betraying  his  identity: 

"None  of  us  is  surprized.  .  .  .  Ever  since  we  took  our  con- 
tracts, we  have  faced  the  possibility — I  won't  say  probability — 
of  having  trouble  with  our  labor  thrust  upon  us  by  German 
agitators.  We  have  also  recognized  that  the  demands  for  labor 
have  placed  the  unions  in  a  strategic  position,  of  which  the  more 
unprincipled  labor-leaders  may  be  tempted  to  take  advantage. 

'Personally,  howevei",  1  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  the  vast 
majority  of  laborers  to  see  through  the  efTorts  of  trouble-makers 
to  embroil  them  with  their  employers.  .  .  .  This  is  a  time  when 
American  labor  has  been  furnished  with  an  opjmrt unity  to  make 
a  steady  jirofitabie  living.  If  it  were  not  for  these  war-contracts, 
factories  would  be  closing  down,  not  running  on  full  headway." 

Still,  he  admits,  "with  the  demands  for  skilled  mechanics  and 
machinists  so  persistent,  there  is  always  the  temptation  for  the 
men  to  strike  to  obtain  something  they  want,"  and  "we  must 
always  reckon  on  a  certain  percentage  of  trouble  from  short- 
sighted men." 

When  we  turn  to  press  comment  on  the  strikes  in  Germany 
and  Britain,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Welsh  miners 
have  proved  to  the  Boston  Transcript  their  lack  of  patriotism, 
the  nnnored  strike  of  the  Krupp  workingmen  indicates,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Worlil,  "what  the  outside  world  had  lost 
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THE  MEANING    OF  THE   GERMAN   NOTE. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
THE    FREEDOM    OF    THE    SEAS." 


all  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  little  more  than  the  spirit  of  tJie 
slave  still  survives  in  the  German  workingman  and  can  not 
forever  be  subdued  to  patriotic  fervor  when  it  means  huge 
money-gains  to  employer  and  nothing  to  him."  Both  strikes 
were,  however,  settled,  and  by  approximately  the  same  method 
apparently,  an  appeal  to  patriotism  and  an  enforced  granting 
of  part  of  the  workers'  demands.  Mr.  Llojxl-George,  a  Welsh- 
man and  a  notable  friend  of  the  working  people,  is  given  most 
of  the  credit  for  settling  the  trouble  in  Wales.  From  Germany 
there  is  a  report  that  the  Government  will  assume  control  of 
the  whole  coal  industry  to  prevent  any  possible  interference 
with  the  fuel-supply  for  the  railroads"  and  the  Navy.  And 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  hears  that  the  feeling  against  the 
undue  gains  of  manufacturers  of  war-supplies  has  been  exprest 
so  strongly  that  "the  German  Finance  Minister  has  announced 
the  intention  -of  instituting  special  taxes  on  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers' profits." 

We  should  not,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  form  "a  wholly 
censorious  opinion  of  the  British  workmen  who  are  embarrassing 
their  country  by  strikes  and  insistence  upon  trade-union  re- 
strictions in  the  year  of  national  danger."  As  The  Tribune 
comments  on  this  labor-problem: 

"The  British  are  fighting  to  preserve  what  is  valuable  to 
them — their  national  importance  and  welfare.  They  believe  that 
to  be  involved.  British  workmen  have  been  fighting  in  social 
wars  for  years  for  what  was  valuable  to  them — the  conditions  of 
a  decent  livelihood — and  it  has  been  the  shame,  and  it  is  now  the 
peril  of  Great  Britain,  that  only  a  few  of  her  statesmen,  the  most 
conspicuous  Lloyd-George,  have  realized  that  communal  inter- 
ests were  involved  in  the  individual's  comforts  and  necessities. 

"In  war-circumstances  the  employing  class  finds  increased 
profit  and  the  employed  class  is  called  upon  for  increased  work. 
Great  Britain  has  insisted  upon  an  individualism  which  to  the 
worker  meant  progress  by  strife.  It  now  asks  for  a  communism 
which  means  progress  by  sacrifice,  and  the  worker  asks  for  more 
consideration 

"The  question  as  the  British  strikers  propound  it  has  the  ugly 
aspect  of  disloyalty,  but  why  should  not  a  State  establish  itself 
as  something  worthy  of  the  great  sacrifice  it  asks?  If  Britain  is 
to  ask  men  to  work  and  die  for  her,  let  her  make  herself  worth 
djang  for.  The  same  stipulation  soon  will  apply  to  the  United 
States 

"If  the  British  workman  bo  surly  and  disloyal  it  is  because  his 
Government  did  not  reveal  in  times  of  ease  suflficient  considera- 
tion for  him  to  make  national  emergency  a  personal  danger." 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  CITY-MANAGER 

THE  OUTSTANDING  FACT  about  the  commission- 
manager  plan  of  city  government,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sees  it,  is  its  "apparent  success  under  trying  conditions." 
Summarizing  an  article  on  the  subject  by  R.  S.  Childs  in  The 
National  M unicipal  Review,  which  "holds  out  definite  hope  for 
this  interesting  experiment,"  the  Chicago  daily  notes  that  it  has 
already  been  taken  up  by  twenty-five  cities  and  towns,  and  that 
five  States  now  have  optional  laws  for  its  adoption.  However, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  growth  of  the  idea.  The  Tribune  goes  on  to 
say,  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  country  at  large,  as  "the 
results  obtained  and  the  dangers  that  have  been  exposed"  in 
the  course  of  operation.     We  read  then: 

"Speaking  in  the  terms  of  efficiency,  the  ne.wer  plan  compares 
most  favorably  with  the  financial  showing  made  under  the 
old  government.  Operating-expenses  in  Dayton  in  1014  were 
$77,709  over  the  year  before,  but  the  commission-manager 
regime  gave  $140,000  worth  of  new  services,  without  faking  into 
consideration  that  the  old  government  had  used  $800,000  of  a 
flood-prevention  bond  issue  for  ordinary  operating-expenses.  In 
the  first  year  Springfield,  O.,  saved  $50,000,  a  floating  debt  of 
$100,000  was  wiped  off  the  slate,  the  street-cleaning  department 
enlarged  its  activities  by  25  per  cent.,  and  garbage-collection  was 
extended  to  all  houses.  In  La  Grande,  Ore.,  the  town  warrants 
had  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  banks  refused  to  take 
them  under  any  consideration.  In  the  first  year  $35,000  was  paid 
off,  and  another  $35,000  was  cleared  away  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1915.  In  ISIanistee  the  new  government  saved  $20,000  from 
a  budget  of  $104,000,  spent  $1,200  in  repairing  a  sewer,  after  it 
had  practically  been  decided  to  have  an  $80,000  bond  issue  to 
build  an  entirely  new  sewer.  In  Taylor,  Tex.,  a  15  per  cent, 
better  showing  was  made,  and  Cadillac,  Mich.,  saved  13  per  cent. 
In  no  instance  was  there  a  failure  to  register  some  encouraging 
increase  in  efficiency." 

Nevertheless  The  Tribune  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mission-manager plan  is  not  yet  "solidly  placed";  but  adds  that 
as  long  as  it  is  doing  so  well,  "it  is  worth  respectful  attention." 
Meanwhile,  we  are  reminded  that  "many  vexing  details"  about 
it  remain  unsettled  and  are  liable  to  exaggeration  in  their  signif- 
icance.    For  instance,  this  journal  asks — 

"What  is  to  be  the  relation  between  the  manager  and  the  com- 
mission; how  can  all  the  interests  of  the  community  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  equally  with  the  business  men;  how  are 
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The  DACHSHuyo — "  Seems  to  mc  this  is  unfair  discrimination! ' 
— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


QUESTION — TO  EAT  IT    AND     MAKE     THE 
BEST  OF  IT,  OR  RAISE  A  ROUGH    HOUSE? 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 


WAR-TIME   APPETITES. 


tlip  powprful  pnlitioians,  who  must  be  treated  with  to  some  extent, 
to  be  appeased  until  the  public  is  won  over;  how  is  the  manager 
to  be  kept  in  the  baekground  and  out  of  politics?  In  Dayton 
certain  interests  are  set  for  an  attack  next  November  because  the 
manager  has  probably  been  too  prominent  and  the  politicians 
have  not  been  handled  carefully  enough.  The  Phoenix  commis- 
sioners tried  to  force  the  manager  to  accept  political  appointees, 
and  Niagara  Falls  is  having  the  same  bothers  getting  on  the 
right  track." 


A  HUNT  FOR  A  NEW  "GRANDFATHER" 

No  SOOXEll  does  the  Supi'eme  Court  give  its  decision 
against  the  Maryland  and  Oklahoma  "grandfather 
clauses"  (treated  in  our  issue  of  July  3)  than  the  South 
at  large  settles  itself  comfortably  with  the  reflection  that  the 
fjuestion  of  negro  suffrage  has  been  adjusted  rightly  "by  the 
l)()ll-tax  and  in  other  ways."  Such  is  the  expression  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times- Picayune,  which  believes  that  "all  the  'grandfather 
clauses'  in  the  country"  will  meet  with  "the  same  fate";  while 
it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  aimed  at  negro, 
but  at  illiterate-white,  suffrage.  Matters  are  very  different, 
however,  in  Oklahoma,  where  the  Governor  of  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  the  San  Diego  Union  (Rep.),  is  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  to  find  "something  just  as  good  as  the 
'grandfather  clause'"  in  the  shape  of  a  <'onstitutional  amend- 
ment. The  latter  is  planned,  says  this  journal,  to  exempt  from 
the  literacy  test  now  in  force  "the  descendants  of  men  who  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War, 
the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  or  any  of  the  Indian 
wars,  and  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  National  Guard  or  the 
United  States  Army  or  Navy."  Such  a  pro\  ision.  The  Union 
holds,  wotild  be  "as  plain  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution" 
as  the  "grandfather  clause."  Still  this  journal  feels  that  "the 
new  plan  for  barring  negroes  from  the  ballot-box  will  be  opera^ 
live  for  a  considerable  time."  We  are  told  then  that  altho  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  Oklahoma's  population  is  colored,  the  two 
major  political  parties  are  "so  nearly  even  in  strength  that  the 
negro  vote  might  place  the  Republicans  in  the  ascendency." 

This  point  of  view  of  an  outsider  is  corrected  by  The  Tirnes- 
Picai/une  (Deni.)  of  Oklahoma's  neighboring  State,  which  says: 
"If  all  the  'grandfather  clauses'  in  the  country  meet  with  the 
same  fato  as  those  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Maryland  towns,  as 


seems  inevitable,  it  wiU  not  increase  the  number  of  negroes 
voting  by  one."  This  journal  remarks  further,  with  evident 
relish,  that  the  hopes  aroused  in  some  Republican  leaders  that 
the  decision  meant  "a  restoration  of  the  suffrage  to  all  negroes" 
are  fading  now  that  they  realize  "the  'grandfather  clause'  had 
practicall}^  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  negroes,  and  neither 
added  to  nor  reduced  the  number  of  negro  voters,  being  de- 
signed to  open  the  suffrage  to  illiterate  whites."  On  the  con- 
trary-, The  Times-Picayune  goes  on  to  say,  the  decision  vnll  have 
the  effect  of  disfranchising  a  few  negroes  who  enjoy  the  suffrage 
now,  and  it  adds,  in  substance: 

"For,  as  is  not  generally  known,  a  number  of  negroes  claim 
the  ballot  under  the 'grandfather  clause'  in  Louisiana  on  the 
ground  that  their  ancestors  had  voted  in  Massachusetts,  or  some 
other  Northern  State,  prior  to  1867.  These  negroes  will  be 
stricken  from  the  'permanent  roll,'  together  wnth  those  of  illiterate 
whites  born  here,  whenever  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  into  effect  in  Louisiana. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decision  in  the  Oklahoma  case  is 
not  of  the  slightest  political  importance  in  the  South.  The 
question  of  negro  suffrage  has  been  settled — and  settled  rightly — ■ 
by  the  poll-tax  and  in  other  ways;  and  the  'grandfather  clause' 
cut  little  or  no  part  in  the  settlement;  it  merely  helped  to  dis- 
arm any  opposition  from  the  illiterate  whites.  There  is  no 
chance  of  any  revival  of  it,  of  the  adoption  of  any  modification. 
As  our  Washington  correspondent  points  out,  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Southerners  to  adopt  subterfuges  to  admit 
illiterate  whites  to  the  ballot.  With  our  improved  schools,  it 
is  felt  that  any  white  man  who  wishes  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  so." 

None  of  this  serenity  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Oklahoma.  In  Ilarhw's  Weekly  (Oklahoma  City)  we  read 
that  the  decision  has  been  "the  most  prominent  subject  of  con- 
versation all  over  the  State  among  all  those  who  take  any  interest 
in  public  affairs."  While,  privately.  Republican  party  men  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  unless  "neutralized  by  some  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State,"  the  decision  will  go  far  toward  equalizing 
the  influence  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats,  the  editor 
of  this  weekly  tells  us,  the  Republican  papers  for  the  most  part 
"confine  themselves  to  congratulations  that  the  manifestly 
improper  purpose  of  the  Democrats  has  failed."  The  Demo- 
cratic editorial  mind  is  revealed  in  the  statement  of  the  Ada 
Neivs,  quoted  by  Harloir's  Wcrklij,  to  the  effect  that  "means 
will  yet  be  found"  to  accomplish  what  the  "grandfather  clause" 
was  designed  to  do. 
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THE  WASH. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  iiiOi. 


aOMETHIN  R     APPENED!" 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


YANKEE   NOTIONS   OF   BRITISH   EMBARRASSMENTS. 


HOW  LOYAL  IS  IRELAND? 

WHEN  JOHN  REDMOND,  leader  of  the  Irish  party, 
rose  in  Parliament  to  announce  a  truce  with  England 
and  to  pledge  the  whole  resources  of  Ireland  to  the 
service  of  the  British  Empire  in  its  crisis,  the  world,  Clermany 
included,  was  suri)rized  to  find  that  he  had  behind  him  in  this 
dramatic  move  an  apparently  united  Ireland.  According  to 
a  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  "there 
are  to-day  few  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  except  the  few  irreconcil- 
able factionists  and  soreheads,  who  do  not  freely  admit  that 
Redmond's  statesmanship  has  fully  justified  itself."  "He  has 
silenced,"  the  same  witness  tells  us,  "the  factionists  and  the 
little  clique  of  pro-Germans  in  Ireland,  and  his  speeches  in  the 
country  have  been  responsible  for  many  thousands  of  recruits 
for  the  Army,  recruits  of  the  stuff  of  which  Sergeant  Michael 
O'Leary,  the  Irish  Guards'  'V.  C.,'  is  made."  The  Irish  papers 
confirm  and  supplement  this  testimony.  But  there  are  other 
wtnesses  who  assert  that  this  picture  of  a  loyal  and  unanimous 
Ireland  is  false  to  the  facts. 

Thus  Seumas  MacManus,  the  well-known  Irish  novelist 
and  dramatist,  wTites  to  the  New  York  Sun  that  his  country  is 
experiencing  "a  spontaneous  anti-English  outburst  on  the  part 
of  the  patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  an  outburst  precipitated  by 
what  they  consider  the  betrayal  of  Ireland  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Redmond."  Recruiting  in  Ireland,  he  declares,  "has  been  a 
tragic  failure."  And  as  evidence  that.  Ireland  is  now  "a  seeth- 
ing-pot  of  w-hat  the  English  would  call  disloyalty,"  he  cites 
the  recent  banishment  of  three  Irish  leaders  for  anti-English 
propaganda,  and  asserts  that  "while  the  chief  part  of  the  existing 
newspapers  of  the  island  have  been  subsidized  and  are  run  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  English  Government,  no  less  than  eight 
independent  Nationalist  papers  have  been  seized  or  suppi-est." 
The  picture  of  a  united  and  pro-English  Ireland  that  has  been 
held  up  before  the  world,  he  says,  is  the  product,  not  of  loyalty, 
but  of  coercion.  And  he  quotes  from  the  London  Chronicle  an 
admission  that  "the  policy  of  repression  pursued  by  the  British 
authorities  is  rapidly  rousing  the  Irish  people  to  a  state  bordering 
on  revolution." 

Turning  to  the  uncensored  Irish-American  press,  we  find  plenty 
of  anti-English,  and  some  pro-German,  declarations.  Thus  the 
San  Francisco  Leader  admits  that  "we  have  espoused  the  cause 


of  Germany  as  against  despicable  England";  the  Butte  Inde- 
pendent says  of  England:  "Could  we  ally  ourselves  with  honor 
with  that  nation  that  has  left  a  black  record  of  insincerity  and 
rapine  in  every  land  she  has  touched?"  And  The  Irish  Standard, 
of  Minneapolis,  condemns  England's  efforts  to  recruit  Irishmen 
(o  fight  her  battles  for  her.  The  Chicago  Irish  Voice  declares 
itself  "anti-British,"  but  "not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  against  the 
English  people,  for  it  is  not."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  against  no  people  as  such  and  never  will  be  hostile  to 
the  people  of  any  coxmtry.  It  is  anti-British  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  against  British  rule  in  America,  British  rule  in  Ireland,  and 
attempted  British  domination  of  the  world.  British  intrigue  is 
rampant  everywhere  save  in  the  abode  of  angels.  It  is  a  viru- 
lent poison,  a  contagious  disease  threatening  the  very  life  of 
constitutional  freedom  in  these  United  States.  It  is  the  scourge 
of  the  universe,  and  when  the  unbiased  historian,  after  shedding 
a  silent  tear  o'er  the  ruins  of  Westminster,  takes  his  pen  in  hand 
to  A\Tite  the  story  of  the  awful  war  now  raging  in  the  world  he 
Avill  set  down  British  intrigue  as  the  horned  demon  that  lured 
Europe  to  destruction.  It  is  because  we  feel  and  believe  that 
the  cause  of  Germany  is  far  more  just  than  that  of  the  Allies 
that  we  arej,  pro-German,  and  not  alone  because  Germany  hap- 
pens to  be  warring  against  the  ancient  foe  of  Erin  with  the  star 
of  freedom  in  the  Irish  sky." 

The  New  York  Irish  World,  \vhich  records  in  its  news  columns 
many  cases  of  men  tried  and  convicted  in  Irish  courts  for  such 
offenses  as  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  recruiting-sergeant  or 
tearing  down  recruiting-posters,  assures  us  that  the  Irish  news- 
papers in  Ireland  "do  not  give  us  a  true  picture  of  the  country, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  party  under 
John  Redmond,  and  the  Irish  party  organization  under  Mr. 
Devlin."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  this  respect  the  Irish  newspapers  give  a  perfectly  true 
picture.  At  the  present  time  the  Irish  party  are  working  solely 
for  England,  and  using  all  the  powers  of  their  organization  to 
Anghcize  Ireland.  It  is  not  Ireland  that  has  become  degraded 
and  denationalized,  but  it  is  the  Irish  party.  This  is  the  one 
significant  fact  that  stands  out  to-day  clear  and  well  defined 
amid  all  the  smoke  and  turmoil,  so  that  none  can  mistake  it. 
The  Irisli  Parliamentary  party  have  failed  and  fallen.  Except 
in  their  speeches  and  harangues — and  words,  as  we  know,  are 
cheap — there  is  not  a  trace  of  genuine  Irish  nationality  left  in  one 
of  them.  The  old  fighting  spirit  that  once  filled  them  is  gone,' 
and  gone  forever.  They  can  not  now  b(>  regarded  in  any  other 
light  except  as  tame  servants  of  the  English  Government." 
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MILLIONS  AND  MURDER 


WHILE  THE  FRONT  PAGES  of  newspapers  in  the 
larger  cities  feature  Harrj'  Thaw's  return  to  "free- 
dom" and  the  acclaim  with  which  he  is  everywhere 
received  by  morbid  crowds,  editorial  pages  proffer  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  impotence  of  oiu-  criminal  code  when  con- 
fronted with  money.  The  journalistic  contrast  that  appears  when 
one  page  deplores  the  morbidity  which  another  page  feeds  im- 
pels the  Knoxville  Sentinel  to  remark  sadly  upon  "the  mixed 
character  of  good  and  evil"  in  "the  great  qualities  and  splendid 
work"  of  the  New  York  press  and  that  of  other  towns  which 
ape  its  "sensationalism."  Yet  The  Sentinel  does  admit  iron- 
ically that  the.se  journals  "lament  .  .  .  the  perversion  of  jus- 
tice, the  menace  to  public  safety, 
and  the  corruption  that  flow  in 
every  direction  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  eases  like  that  of  Harr\ 
Thaw."  But  if  the  press  has  given 
much  space  to  Thaw,  it  is  never- 
theless pretty  generally  in  accord 
with  the  New  York  World  when 
it  says  that  "most  people  A\'ill  hv 
glad  to  see  the  State  rid  of  his 
case,"  and  "well  satisfied  to  hear 
less  and  see  nothing  of  him  in 
the  future."  A  poor  man  in  hi> 
position,  this  journal  proceeds, 
would  have  dropt  out  of  sight. 
But  he  was  "backed  by  vast 
wealth  in  hands  which  no  scru- 
ple hampered  in  its  use."  Thus 
began  the  long  struggle  "which 
vexed  the  too-patient  courts  un- 
til a  Federal  judge  was  found  in 
a  sister  State  who  denied  the 
right  of  New  York  to  reclaim  an 
escaped  prisoner,  and  until  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington 
had  to  be  invoked  to  end  an  in- 
tolerable situation."  Through  all  these  years.  The  World  con- 
cludes, "the  slime  of  the  Thaw  money  has  stained  better  men 
than  he,"  and  has  left  "its  trail  of  deljauchery  through  many 
States  and  a  neighbor  country."  Hopes  are  exprest  in  various 
papers,  too,  that  New  York  and  other  States  will  move  toward 
reforms  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  country  has  seen  the  end 
of  the  "usual  exhibition"  of  lunacy  experts. 

Alt  ho  court  proceedings  against  Thaw  are  spoken  of  as  prac- 
tically ended,  the  fact  is  that  he  is  "free"  on  bail  in  the  sum  of 
S.3o,000.  The  New  York  Times  points  out  that  this  bond  differs 
from  the  ordinary  bond  in  that  it  assures  Thaw's  "obedience  to 
any  mandate  the  court  might  make  until  final  disposition  of  the 
case."  Meanwhile  the  State  Attorney-General,  having  filed 
notice  of  appeal,  is  examining  the  record  of  the  proceedings  to 
determine,  as  he  stated  through  the  press,  whether  "such  error 
has  lieen  comniilfed  by  the  Court  as  Avould  warrant  the  argu- 
ment of  the  appeal  before  the  Appellate  Division."  In  this  con- 
nection the  New  York  Sun  observes  that  when  people  thoroughly 
realize  the  meaning  of  "the  recent  procedure"  in  the  Thaw  ease 
they  may  grasp  the  fact  that  "the  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  has 
been  practically  abolished  so  far  as  Thaw  is  concerned";  and 
it  adds: 

"The  learned  judge  has  decided  and  declared  that  Thaw  is 
sane,  and  is  therefon*  entitled  to  his  liberty;  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  refuses  to  set  him  fn>e  unless  he  gi\cs  a  bond  of  .?;i."),fKM)! 
Suppose  he  had  not  been  wealthy  enough  to  furnish  this  security, 
wotiid  .ludge  Hendrick  have  remanded  him  to  the  asylum  for  the 
criminal  insane?  Is  the  writ  of  habeas  cori>us  thus  to  be  nuvd<> 
effective  only  in  the  cascof  rich  persons  under  restraint?     It  will 


be  found  quite  interesting  to  reflect  upon  what  would  have  been 
the  consequences  to  all  concerned  if  Thaw  had  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  give  the  bond  which  was  exacted  by  the  judge  as  a 
condition  for  his  release. 

"Is  the  bond  worth  anj^  more  than  the  value  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  it  is  ^\Titten  on? 

"Certainly,  the  vrrit  of  habeas  corpus  has  become  a  vain  and 
useless  thing  for  the  ordinary  citizen  unlawfull3^  restrained  of  his 
liberty  if  it  is  not  effective  to  set  'him  free  unless  he  can  furnish 
such  pecuniary  seeuritj^  as  a  judge  may  see  fit  to  prescribe." 

Considering  the  proceedings  in  the  Thaw  case  from  first  to 
last,  The  Sun  observes  further,  it  "feels  emboldened  to  predict 
that  if  the  degenerate  scoundrel  who  mm-dered  Stanford  White 
assassinates  another  man  his  chances  of  escaping  the  electric 
chair  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  still  re- 
maining in  the  possession  of  the 
Thaw  family."  If  we  look  for 
judgment  from  cities  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  case,  we  hear 
from  the  Boston  Transcript  that — 


"The  blame  for  the  waj^  in 
which  Thaw  and  his  money  have 
been  permitted  to  trifle  with  the 
courts  and  make  a  plaything  of 
the  machinery  of  justice  rests  up- 
on the  State  of  New  York,  but 
the  shame  and  the  harm  must  be 
shared  by  the  whole  American 
peo])le.  At  home  and  abroad 
this  case  has  long  been  pointed 
to  as  an  unsavory  sample  of 
American  justice.  .  .  .  We  must 
expect  the  outside  world  to  hail 
it  as  a  corroboration  of  the  charge 
that  money  will  buy  anything 
in  this  country,  even  miscarriage 
of  justice  that  mocks  all  law  and 
order." 


{ 


Cts.^V-^j-     -— • 


THE  FINISHING  TOUCH. 

— Chapin  in  th&  St.  Louis  Republic 


Having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
Thaw  was  first  acquitted  of  mur- 
der because  a  jury  decided  that 
he  was  insane,  and  that  now  an- 
other jury  decides  he  is  sane  and 
should  be  set  free,  after  having  been  held  for  some  years  in  an 
institution  for  the  criminal  insane,  The  Transcript  suggests  that 
our  laws  should  be  amended  so  as  "to  safeguard  societj'  from 
future  criminals  of  the  ThaAV  sort."  This  suggestion  becomes 
more  definite  in  the  remark  of  the  Springfield  Republican  that — 

"If  New  York  criminal  jurisprudence  were  altered  so  that  a 
verdict  of  'guilty  but  insane'  could  be  rendered  by  a  jury  in  a 
murder  trial,  no  such  miscarriage  of  justice  as  this  case  em- 
bodies would  be  possible  in  the  future.  Persons  who  slay  while 
insane  may  become  sane  again,  yet  their  homicidal  insanity  also 
may  return,  and  the  custody  of  them  by  the  State  in  the  interest 
of  society  should  never  cease  while  life  lasts.  The  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  might  introduce  a  reform  at  this 
point,  and  if  it  also  should  put  an  end  to  the  mockery  of  expert 
testimony  by  alienists,  whom  Judge  Hendrick  scored  not  without 
reason,  it  would  merit  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

"The  popular  sympathy  for  Thaw  has  appreciably  grown 
since  his  dramatic  escape  to  Canada,  and  there  was  much  of  it 
no  doubt  in  the  beginning  that  was  based  on  the  feeling  that 
his  victim  deserved  his  fate.  The  public  tendency  to  make  a 
'sporting  event'  of  the  case,  and  of  late  to  lionize  an  luiworthy 
degenerate  seeking  his  liberty,  has  been  a  depressing  feature 
which  there  is  httle  in  the  affair  to  redeem." 

The  cheers  and  applause  that  welcomed  Thaw  on  his  return 
to  liberty  move  the  Indianapolis  Star  to  ask:  "The  public  is 
cheering  Harry  Thaw  for  what?  Having  made  a  fool  of  it?" 
The  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  in  Thaw's  home  city,  saj's  that: 

"  The  publicity  given  to  his  movements  has  nauseated  the 
public.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  lias  been  restored  to  his  family, 
he  should  be  content  to  count  himself  lucky  and  so  conduct 
himself  that  he  can  be  forgotten." 
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THE  INCOME  TAX  DOING  BETTER 

THE  GREATLY  INCREASED  national  revenue' from 
the  income  tax  is  especially  pleasing  to  Democratic 
editoTs  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  in  customs  receipts  due 
to  the  war.  A  slight  drop  in  the  tax  on  corporation  incomes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  '.iO  was  more  than  made  up  by  a  rise 
from  .f28,00(),0()()  to  $41,000,000  in  the  revenue  from  personal 
incomes.  This  is  held  to  be  due,  not  to  any  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  taxables,  or  any  great  accessions  of  wealth  among 
those  already  well-to-do,  but  to  better  methods  of  colletition. 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  in  order  led  the 
cities  in  income-tax  payments.  The  East,  as  an  editor  notes, 
still  seems  to  hold  the  purse-strings  of  the  country,  with  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  paying  more 
than  half  the  entire  income  tax.  As  a  typical  Democratic 
observation,  we  quote  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  : 

"In  view  of  the  business  depnsssion  of  last  year,  the  fact  that 
the  Government's  revenu(*  from  the  income  tax  shows  a  hand- 
some increase  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  much  gn^ater  efficiency 
in  collection.  When  the  law  first  went  into  effect  there  was  much 
confusion  over  its  provisions.  Now  it  is  working  much  more 
smoothly,  and  is  yielding  much  greater  returns.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  income  tax  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Wilson 
Administration  which  no  party  will  ever  attempt  to  repeal." 

Yet  one  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  World,  thinks  there 
is  room  for  still  more  improvement.     It  says: 


"Last  year  New  York  City's  contribution  was  a  trifle  less  than 
one-third  of  the  country's  total.  Tliis  year  it  amounts  to  over 
$15,000,000,  or  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  country's  total  of 
$41,000,000. 

"We  may  doubt  whether  the  individual  tax  has  been  fully 
collected  even  here.  But  when  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts, 
witli  a  populiition  more  than  half  that  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  including  the  old  and  i-normously  wealthy  city  of  Boston, 
returns  only  about  $2,700,000;  when  the  great  and  wealthy  city 
of  Chicago,  with  outlying  counties,  returns  only  $2,400,000  from 
a  population  around  3,000,000;  \vh(;n  the  Eastern  Missouri 
District,  including  St.  Louis,  notorious  for  its  many  great  ir^- 
dividual  incomes,  returns  only  $Gr)8,000;  when  southern  Wis- 
consin, including  the  many  fortunes  massed  in  Milwaukee,  re- 
turns only  $227,(500 — more  than  a  doubt  arises  that  the  tax  is 
being  fully  paid.     There  is  suggested  a  certainty  that  it  is^ot. 

"The  Government  is  not  improving  as  it  should  in  the  assess- 
ment of  this  tax.  Its  machinery  of  collection  is  still  crude, 
complicated,  and  cumbersome.  It  is  relying  too  much  on  cor- 
porations to  do  the  work  its  own  collectors  are  charged  with 
doing." 

And  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  while  admitting  that  the  income-tax  yield  is  good, 
and  under  the  circumstances  sjjeaks  well  for  the  increasing 
efficiency  and  activity  of  the  collectors,  thinks  the  actual  receipts 
"disappointing  from  the  larger  point  of  view."  The  income 
tax,  as  a  general  source  of  revenue,  he  says,  "does  not  meet  the 
original  expectations  of  its  framers,  and  the  past  year's  work 
makes  it  appear  that  such  a  result  is  not  likelj'  in  the  future," 
unless  the  law  is  revised  with  a  view  to  greater  effectiveness. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Americans  never  hirnt  a  flght  or  run  from  one. — Birmingham  News. 
The  German  fleet  still  rests  on  an  even  Kiel.— iVcji'  YorkMorning  Telegraph. 
This  report  of  prohibition  in  Alabama  sounds  like  moonshine. — Columbia 


State. 

"South   America   open   for   hardware   trade.' 
Street  Journal. 


It  is  understood  that  King  George  will  raise  the  peerage  to  Louis  Botha. 

— Columbia  State. 

Who  would  have  suspected  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  a  deserving 
Democrat? — Boston  Transcript. 


So   is   Europe. —  Wall 


Mr.  Bryan's  aavice  to  the  people  seems  to  he: 
I  can't." — tit.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


"  Support  the  President; 


What  Russia  needs  is  a  grand  duke  with  a  head  as  long  as  his  legs. — 
Columbia  State. 

The  Germans  have  seized  Przasnysz,  which  is  easier  done  than  said. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Ty  Cobb  says  he  never  drinks,  but  it  is  thought  he  does  not  object  to 
seeing  the  bases  full. — Columbia  State. 

Thaw  is  sane,  in  which  respect  he  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
some  millions  of  his  admirers. — Boston  Transcript. 

Caruso  is  the  last  man  we  imagined  Italy  would  exempt,  considering  liis 
unequaled  experience  in  charging. — Columbia  State. 

The  stork  has  brought  a  lusty  baby  boy  to  Mrs.  Walter  Jolmson.  It  is 
vmderstood  that  he  has  a  very  swift  bawl. — Boston  Transcript. 

Count  Okuma's  apprehensions  for  India  in  case  Germany  wins  will  be 
appreciated  in  China. —  Washington  Post. 

Just  because  the  President  works  his  own 
typewriter,  von  .Tagow  mustn't  think  he  takes 
dictation. — Columbia  State. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  proof-readers'  sakes 
there  will  be  no  battles  in  any  of  those  Welsh 
towns. — Boston  Transcript. 

Mme.  Emma  CALVfi  is  soon  to  act  for  movie 
films.  One  will  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  his 
grand  opera  in  silence. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  decry  Britain's 
part  in  this  war.  We  think  on  the  whole  sh''  has 
backed  up  Canada  very  well. — Columbia  State. 

Report  from  Vienna  that  the  war-babies 
there  are  mostly  boys  compels  admiration  for 
the  thoughtfulness  of  nature.  —  New  York 
Telegram. 

Germany  not  being  officially  at  war  with 
Italy,  I  suppose  German  manufacturers  would 
scorn  to  furni.sh  munitions  to  Austria. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

If  there  were  less  talk  of  shifting  territory, 
some  of  us  would  find  it  easier  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  fighting  for  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion.— Atlantic  City  Review. 


"I  AM  thinking  of  the  country,"  says  the  Colonel.  Not,  wc  trust,  what 
he  thought  of  it  three  years  ago. — Columbia  Stale. 

Reports  that  the  smart  set  are  staying  away  from  Europe  this  year 
ought  to  cinch  their  claim  to  the  title— Washington  Post. 

Well,  if  we  should  have  a  war  with  Germany  the  Georgia  miUtia  is 
always  permanently  mobilized  nowadays. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  hundred-to-one  shot  that  if  we  can  figure  out  any  way  of  stopping 
the  sinking  of  neutral  ships  by  submarines,  Norway  will  second  the  motion. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

One  reason  that  the  Russian  Army  feels  so  perfectly  free  to  make  a 
strategic  retreat  is  that  it  has  so  much  traversable  territory  beliind  it. — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligenccr. 

Herman  Ridder  characterizes  the  German  reply  as  "sound,"  and  for 

once  we  find  om-selves  in  full  agreement. — 
Columbia  State. 

Mr.  von  Jagow  seems  to  have  thought  that 
what  we  wanted  to  know  especially  was  how 
wicked  England  is. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Everything  suggests  that  the  Mexican 
leaders  would  much  rather  flght  for  a  constitu- 
tional government  than  to  get,  one. — Chicago 
Her  old. 

If  things  continue  this  way  along  the  East- 
ern front  the  Czar  will  soon  have  to  call  out 
the  1915  reserves  of  grand  dukes. — Grand 
Rapids  Press. 

In  the  drowning  of  10.000  Chin.-se  by  those 
Kwang-tung  floods  Japan  deplores  the  loss  of 
10,000  valued  compulsory  customers. — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

Edison,  in  a  recent  interview,  says  he  owes 
all  to  his  wife.  Imagine  a  man's  wife  inspir- 
ing him  to  invent  a  talking-machine. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It's  about  time  for  Germany  to  retaliate  for 
England's  reprisal  for  Germany's  revenge  for 
the  protest.  England's    reply    to    Germany's    air    raid. — 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  Philadelphia  North  American. 


FORE  IGN 


C  O  MM  E  NT 


] 


AFTER  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  WAR 


WITH  ALL  THE  WARRING  POWERS  still  in  fighting- 
trim  after  a  year  of  it,  the  generals  on  both  sides  are 
trjing  to  find  some  means  of  getting  the  decisive 
upper  hand.  On  the  side  of  the  Allies  a  shortage  of  ammuni- 
tion all  round  is  given  as  the  reason  for  every  failure  or  retreat 
on  bofh  Eastern  and  Western  fronts.  This  is  frankly  admitted 
both  in  England  and  Russia  as  the  reason  for  the  great  Russian 
retreat  in  the  East  and  the  postponement  of  the  long-announ<'ed 
spring  offensive  in  the  West.  The  semiofficial  organ  of  the  Rus- 
sian War  ^Hnistry,  the  Petrograd 
Russki  Invalid,  says  candidly: 

".\n  insufficient  quantity  of 
war-munitions  explains  the  pres- 
ent deadlock  as  far  as  the  Allies 
are  concerned — the  economical 
method  of  fighting  small  local 
engagements  in  the  West,  the 
abandonment  of  territory  in  the 
East,  the  slow  adxancp  of  the 
Italians,  the  quietude  of  the  Ser- 
^^ans,  and  the  desultory  charac- 
ter of  both  land-  and  sea-fighting 
in  the  strait." 

The  well-informed  railitarj' 
critic  of  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, in  an  interesting  review  of 
the  war  as  a  whole,  admits  that 
the  honors,  so  far,  lie  with  the 
Clernians,  but  contends  that  they 
are  now  so  far  outnumbered 
that  the  daj'  of  \'ictorj'  is,  for 
them.  long  passed.  He  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future 
as  regards  the  Eastern  front,  and  says: 

"It  would  be  wise,  in  making  calculations,  for  tlie  British  pub- 
lie  not  to  count  on  anything  from  Russia  this  year.  Her  defeats 
have  been  terrible,  and  the  conclusion  has  reluctantly  been 
forced  upon  us  that  there  has  been  ^•ery  little  exaggeration  in  the 
German  official  reports  of  their  victories  in  the  East.  The  Ger- 
mans evidently  mean  to  follow  up  their  successes  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  if  all  their  hoi)es  are  realized  they  may  be  able,  perhaps, 
in  two  months  to  transfer  500,000  to  750,000  men  from  the  East 
to  the  West  in  the  full  hoi)(>  that  tliey  will  not  be  needed  in  the 
East  again  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Now,  what  is  the  program  of  the  Germans  on  these  cal- 
culations? F"'irst,  the  capture  of  Warsaw  and  Brest-Litovsk, 
say,  by  August.  Cost  of  the  whole  Eastern  campaign  this  year, 
say,  7.'jO,(M)0  casualties,  making  the  total  permanent  losses  of  tlii- 
German  armies  up  to,  say,  3,0(K).(X)0,  or  a  third  of  their  whole 
available  military  forces.  Secondly,  they  are  then  to  break 
through  the  French  line.  Unless  the  defenses  of  the  Allies  ha\  e 
been  grossly  neglected,  it  should  be  impossible  to  break  through 
in  Flanders.     The  Germans  are  now  in  a  numerical  inferiority." 

He  then  examines  the  position  of  the  Allies  in  the  West,  and, 
after  re\iewing  the  Turkish  situation,  where  he  considers  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  adherence  of  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"(1)  The  Allies  have  perhaps  two  months  of  distinct,  tho 
not  decisive,  numerical  superiority  before  tlicni  In  which  to  win  a 
great  success,  such  as  the  capture  of  Lens  an<l  Lille  or  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Germans  from  Saint-Mihiel.  If  they  fail  to  break 
the  first  line  of  German  defenses  in  that  time  the  Allies  are  in 
for  a  long  period  of  defensive  warfare  in  the  West. 

"(2)  This  pcrio<l  may  extend  over  the  winter  until  the  re- 
covery of  Russia.  To  this  end  what  matters  most  of  all  is  the 
forcing  of  the  Dardanelles.     It  may  well  be  that  the  fall  of 


THE  "SPRING"  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  EAST. 

If  only  Germany  and  Austria  dared  let  go  and  ri.^k  the  recoil! 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


Constantinople  may  mark  the  beginning  of  the  last  pha.se  of  the 
war,  as  the  capture  of  Antwerp  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
second  phase.  Austria  can  not  stand  another  Russian  in\  asion. 
The  key  to  Budapest  is  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  no  gains  of 
territory  in  Russia  can  alter  that  fact.  So  true  is  it  that  it  is  a 
possibility  which  should  not  be  left  out  of  account  that  Germany 
may  think  it  worth  her  while  to  send  2.50.000  men  against  Servia 
when  the  pressure  of  the  Eastern  campaign  is  temporarily  re- 
laxed. Should  the  German  defense  hold  out  well  and  not  get 
into  serious  trouble  in  the  West,  and  should  the  present  progress 
in  the  Dardanelles  continue,  it  is  quite  possible — even  probable — 

that  the  troops  released  from 
Russia  will  not  go  west  at  all, 
but  to  the  other  Eastern  frontiers. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  difficult 
to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the 
adhesion  of  Bulgaria  to  the  caiuse 
of  the  Allies." 

Meanwhile,  not  a  few  EngUsh 
papers  express  dissatisfaction  at 
P^ield-Marshal  French's  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  the  London  World 
tells  us: 

"There  is  a  persistent  rumor 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
change  in  the  command  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  in 
Flanders.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
.lohn  French  will  return  to  En- 
gland to  take  up  the  command  of 
the  Home  Forces,  and  that  he 
v.iil  be  succeeded  in  Flanders  by 
Sir  William  Robertson.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  brilliant  Chief  of  Staff, 
who  began  life  as  a  footman,  and 
afterward,  having  joined  the  Army  as  a  pri\ate,  rose  to  be  head 
of  the  Staff  College.  For  three  years  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  he  had  lectured  on  the  next  war  with  Germany, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  plan  of  campaign  which  he  indicated  has 
pro\  ed  amazingly  correct.  The  appointment,  if  made,  is  likely 
to  meet  with  the  warm  approval  of  General  Joffre." 

The  German  position  is  examined  with  every  satisfaction  by 
Major  Moraht,  the  brilliant  military  critic  of  thy  Berliner  Tage- 
bl'ilt,  who  warns  his  readers  against  o\erconfidence.  He  con- 
siders that  the  Russians  can  now  be  kept  in  check  and  that 
the  control  of  the  Western  operations  is  entirely  in  German 
hands: 

"The  F'rench  have  used  every  conceivable  variation  of  tactics. 
They  have  tried  to  surprize  us,  to  mislead  us,  to  defeat  us  in 
liand-to-hand  fights,  and  to  overwhelm  us  by  masses.  .  .  .  The 
French  Army  seems  to  be  well  in  hand,  and,  as  in  conjunction 
with  the  English,  it  is  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  we  have  every 
reason  to  say  that  the  work  of  our  l)ra\e  armies  in  the  West  should 
be  e.xalted  above  all  praise.  By  this  holding-policy  in  the  West 
our  offensive  in  the  East  is  supported,  and  we  must  alwaj's 
remember  that  tho  much-announced  English  and  French  spring 
offensive  has  been  shattered 

"We  should  be  foolish  to  doulit  tiiat  the  English  will  be  able 
to  organize  successfully  their  supply  of  munitions,  and  they  prob- 
ably will  also  be  able  by  various  dcMccs  to  maintain  the  strength 
and  position  of  their  army  in  France. 

"But  the  important  point  is  that  the  decision  as  to  the  time 
for  changing  the  character  of  the  war  on  the  Western  front  into 
an  offensive  movement  no  longer  lies  in  the  power  of  our  Western 
enemies." 

Major  Moraht  considers  that  the  posses.sion  of  this  strategic 
initiative  is  an  all-important  point  and.  he  says,  its  capture  by 
the  German  forces  is  a  presage  of  ultimate  victory. 
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THK  GKUMAN  HAKVESTEKS  OF   1915. 

"  They  came  to  devastate  our  fields  and  now  they  stand  on  German  soil  without  honor.  .  .  .  They  wished  to  do  evil,  but  do  good." 

— ©  Luslige  Blatter  (Berlin). 
GERMANY  GIVES  ENGLAND  A  HINT  ON  FOOD-SUPPLY. 


BRITISH  WORRY  ABOUT  FOOD 

SOARING  FOOD-PRICES,  due  to  a  lack  of  organization 
of  national  resources,  have  produced  no  little  distress 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
consequent  discontent  manifests  itself  in  labor-troubles  like  the 
recent  miners'  strike  in  South  Wales.  It  is  evident  from  the 
English  press  that  the  food-problem  is  exercising  the  mjlnds  of 
responsible  people,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reduce 
prices  and  insure  a  more  stable  domestic  supply.  The  London 
Spectator  admits  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  when  it  says: 

"While  Gerhiany,  with  her  usual  thoroughness,  has  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  made  such  arrangements  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  her  food-supply  that  at  the  present  time  she  is  actually 
able  to  lower  prices,  our  Government  has  [given  only  a  perfunc- 
tory attention  to  this  all-important  question.  .  .  .  The  enormous 
demands  of  our  armies  have  raised  the  price  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  foods,  the  former  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
poor  are  almost  forced  to  reduce  their  supply  to  a  minimum." 

The  London  Times  also  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  things,  and', 
after  contrasting  English  and  German  methods  of  food-conserva- 
tion, to  the  disparagement  of  the  former,  goes  on  to  remark: 

"The  first  of  all  elements  in  national  economy  is  the  food- 
supply.  We  know  that  the  enemy  has  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  made  every  preparation  in  advance;  he  has 
organized  his  resources  for  the  future  with  the  utmost  care. 

"It  is  high  time  for  us  to  think  about  our  own  supply.  Want 
of  food  may  starve  us  into  offering  ignominious  terms  of  sur- 
render. It  is  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  our  resources;  and 
those  who  lay  stress  on  the  cost  of  living  must  admit  that  the 
best  way  to  diminish  it,  or  to  prevent  its  rising  higher,  is  to 
increase  the  supply." 

The  most  radical  suggestion  to  improve  this  supply  comes 
from  that  brilliant  Socialist  weekly,  the  London  New  Statesman: 

"By  putting  back  under  the  plow  the  4,000,000  acres  that 
have  gone  to  grass  since  1872,  the  nation  could  add  $250,000,000 
worth  of  food  to  its  production,  and  thus  diminish  its  annual 
imports  by  that  large  sum 

"No  nobleman's  park  has  been  plowed  up  since  the  war 
began,  in  order  to  diminish  our  dependence  on  imported  wheat, 


yet  it  is  a  universal  obligation  under  which  we  have  come — an 
obligation  which  will  presently  have  to  be  embodied  in  law  if 
Ave  do  not  voluntarily  respond  with  sufficient  alacrity." 

Another  influential  London  weekly.  The  Nation,  also  advocates 
the  conversion  of  grass-lands  to  more  productive  ends,  and 
boldly  states  that,  in  view  of  the  coming  harvest,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  seriously  threatened  Avith  starvation: 

"Belgium  and  some  of  the  richest  wheat-ground  of  France 
have  been  in  German  oecuijation,  and  the  most  important  corn- 
growing  areas  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  been  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Eastern  war — East  Prussia  and  Galieia. 
Elsewhere  agriculture  has  been  carried  on  under  the  difficulties 
caused  by  war  and  mobilization.  There  must,  then,  be  a  con- 
siderable shortage  in  the  European  harvest,  and  it  may  be  as 
much  as  sixty  or  seventy  million  quarters.  ^ 

"This  deficiency  can  not  possibly  be  made  good  by  extra- 
European  sources.  Canada  is  expected  to  increase  her  output 
by  five  million  quarters,  but  the  Australian  crop  is  a  failure.  .  .  . 
At  present  we  grow  seven  million  quarters,  and  we  consume 
thirty-six  million  quarters.  Of  the  land  we  keej)  as  grass,  three 
acres  maintain  one  beast,  whereas  in  France  and  Germany 
three  acres  maintain  three  beasts.  Our  agriculture  presents  a 
spectacle  of  waste,  associated  ■with  obsolete  methods  and  cheap 
labor,  and  it  would  not  be  less  than  a  crime  against  civilization 
to  leave  it  in  this  state  in  the  face  of  imminent  famine." 

The  British  Government  itself  i.s  alarmed  at  the  prospect, 
and  has  appointed  an  influential  committee  to  inquire  into 
conditions  and  recommend  legislation.  In  commenting  on  the 
committee's  work,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  urges  coopera- 
tion with  colonial  Governments  and  states  that  Britain  can  be 
supported  in  safety  only  by  her  colonies: 

"The  new  committee  is  already  at  work;  it  includes  some  of 
the  best  brains  that  have  been  devoted  to  British  farming  in 
recent  times. 

"The  problem  is  to  expand  as  much  as  may  be  the  production 
at  home  of  foodstuffs  and  of  meat  in  the  time  axailable,  and 
with  the  land,  the  farming  experience,  and  the  labor  available; 
also  to  do  what  is  possible — and  we  believe  it  is  much — to  secure 
the  supplementing  of  our  home  supplies  from  the  sources  upon 
which  we  can  most  fully  rely;  sources,  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
Empire." 
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HOPES  FOR  PEACE 

THE  STRESS  OF  WAR  is  driving  the  thoughts  of  all 
the  belligerent  nations  toward  peace,  and,  Avhile  the 
newspapers  of  each  country  frankly  admit  that  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  yet  the  con- 
tinual discussion  of  it  is  not  \\'ithout  significance.  Indeed,  we 
may  suspect  that  the  authorities  themselves  have  inspired  many 
of  these  discussions,  as  if  seeking  to  discover  by  the  method  of 
indirection  the  sentiment  in  hostile  lands.  The  great  majority 
of  these  pronouncements  agree  in  one  particular — all  affirm  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner  that  peace  is  only  possible  after 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  adversary.  Yet  this  continual  crying 
of  "Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,"  is  symptomatic  of  a 
general  weariness  of  war  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  As 
pointed  out  before,  the  German  Socialist  press  are  openly  advo- 
cating peace;  the  Berlin  ]'orwarts,  for  example,  thus  returns  to 
the  topic: 

"The  German  nation — one  may  say  this  without  being 
blinded  by  any  national  self-love — offers  no  obstacle  to  the 
termination  of  a  war  which  it  did  not  want.  All  sections  of  the 
j)opulation  .  .  .  would  gladly  see  the  md  of  hostilities  on  decent 
conditions  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  may  permit  it." 

The  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeilung  is  at  pains  to  deny 
that  the  Government  is  seeking  peace,  as  was  rumored  in  a  few 
Dutch  and  German  organs,  and  explains  the  source  of  the  story : 

"A  German  professor  quite  loyally  and  correctly  asked  in 
competent  quarters  whether  and  under  what  conditions  peace 
might  be  contemplated.  The  competent  quarter  did  not  take 
the  matter  up  at  all,  and  the  affair  therefore  ended." 

The  official  organ  then  proceeds: 

"  During  the  entire  war  no  hostile  Power,  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  made  peace  proposal*  to  (Jermany,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, so  far,  knows  nothing  regarding  the  readiness  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  hostile  Governments." 

The  Kolnische  Zeilung  indulges  in  a  similar  feeler  when  it  says: 


"We  do  not  want  a  weak  peace  which  could  have  been  ob- 
tained without  this  frightful  war,  and  our  armies  would  consider 
such  a  peace  an  insult  to  their  valor.  Two  things  are  essential 
for  peace.  The  first  is  that  our  enemies  miist  ask  us  for  it,  and 
next,  experts  must  express  their  ^  lews  on  'What  Germany  Wants' 
— so  far  as  peace  terms  are  concerned." 

If  Germany  is  in  the  dark  as  regards  the  \iews  of  hostile 
lands,  one  of  its  allies  makes  its  opinion  very  plain,  for  there 
seems  to  be  an  emphatic  demand  for  peace  in  Hungary,  where 
the  newspapers  speak  with,  great  frankness.  For  example,  the 
Budapest  Az  Est  states: 

"The  peoi)le  want  peace  and  want  it  badly.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  Senators,  priests,  and  bank  directors  who  are  traveling 
from  one  neutral  country  to  another  and  are  trying  to  get  a 
hearing  for  sensible  talk.  We  do  not  consider  their  attempts 
sincere  or  their  reasons  well  founded,  for  if  Ave  could  rely  on  the 
good-mil  of  men  this  war  would  ne^er  have  broken  out.  Nor 
do  we  hope  for  the  realization  of  peace  because  the  men  who 
made  the  war  have  had  enough  of  it.  .  .  .  Even  now  we  can  not 
explain  what  is  driving  men  to  crj-  for  peace  with  so  gi'eat  and 
fervent  a  hope.  Sometliing  drives  them  like  the  ebb  of  the 
ocean  toward  the  idea  of  peace,  toward  the  idea  that  peace  must 
he  made  now.  .  .  .  This  feeling  is  ripe  in  the  souls  of  our  enemies 
too.  We  are  certain  that  ne\er  has  a  A\Titer's  pen  served  a 
more  humane  cause  than  in  the  attempts  to  quicken  these 
longings." 

The  Budapest  Nepszava  complains  that  the  Hungarian  people 
are  not  consulted,  and  assails  the  Government: 

"When  they  declared  war  they  did  not  ask  the  people  if  they 
agreed;  they  did  not  care  a  jot  whether  the  people  ga^e  their 
consent  or  not.  Now  it  is  about  time  to  speak  for  peace,  and  as 
the  entire  people  want  peace  those  in  power  ought  at  once  to 
recognize  the  wishes  of  the  people." 

In  France  there  have  been  discreet  articles  in  the  Paris 
Gaidois,  Figaro,  and  Echo  dc  Paris,  and  while  peace  would  be 
welcome,  they  say,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  it  until  Germany 
has  been  crusht.  The  same  sentiments  are  exprest  by  the  Czar 
in  an  Imperial  rescript  addrest  to  Mr.  Goremykin  and  published 


Grand  Duke  Nicholas — "  Ivi-  found  a  fine  new  weapon  to  end 
till!  war  with:  Peace!"  —  ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


Pax-Wilhelju  (who  lures  men  to  follow  him  by  his  warlike 
music) — "  I  wonder  if  they  would  really  roUow  if  I  piped  this  new 
tune?"  — Passing  Sliow  (London). 


EACH    THINKS   THE    OTHER   SEEKS   PEACE. 
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in  the  Potrograd  Novoye  Vrcmija,  where  he  says:  "The  enemy 
must  bo  crusht,  for  without  that  peace  is  impossible."  The 
London  Morning  Post  takes  the  same  line,  but  hopes  that  in- 
ternal conditions  in  Germany  may  assist: 

"The  masses  in  Germany  undoubtedly  want  peace;  for  the 
time  being,  however,  they  are  compelled  to  work  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  peace  as  it  has  been  conceived  by  their  Prussian  rulers, 
that  is  to  say,  a  peace  that  shall  be  dictated  by  a  Prussian  despot 
to  a  conquered  and  huiniliated  Europe.  The  development  of 
the  political  situation  in  Germany  de- 
pends largely  on  the  question  whether  the 
people  realize  or  do  not  realize  that  the 
peace  foi-  whicii  Prussianism  is  striving 
would  bring  them  no  comfort,  repose,  or 
happiness." 


ITALY'S  INFLUENCE  IN  THE 
BALKANS 


THE  UNEXPECTED  has  hap- 
pened, for,  despite  Italy's  entrance 
into  the  war,  the  Balkan  King- 
doms, which  were  declared  to  be  merelj^ 
waiting  for  Italy's  lead,  are  still  preserv- 
ing their  neutrality.  In  Italy  itself  the 
view  persists  that  her  example  will  swing 
the  two  Danubian  Kingdoms  to  the  Allies' 
side,  and  the  Rome  Giornale  d' It  alia  writes: 

"We  believe  that  Italy's  participation 
in  the  war  against  Austria-Hungary  inust 
dissipate  the  lingering  doubts  of  the 
Roumanian  rulers  and  people,  and  that 
this  noble  Latin  race  will,  like  Italy,  trans- 
late its  national  aspirations  into  a  practi- 
cal political  program.  With  Italy  in  the 
war  .  .  .  Austria-Hungary  would  not  be 
able  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
strong  Roumanian  battalions  animated  by 
the  highest  patriotic  spirit." 

Similar  expressions  of  opinion  are  found 
in  almost  all  the  Italian  papers,  and  yet 
the  Balkan  States  refuse  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  charmer.  This  affords  the  Con- 
stantinople Tanine  no  little  satisfaction, 
and  it  remarks: 

' '  There  are  many  who  have  expected  the 
entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  to  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Balkan  States,  and  the  Allies  have  based 
their  hopes  upon  this  expectation.  But 
whatever  stir  has  arisen  in  the  Balkans 
lias  not  been  favoral)le  to  the  Allies. 

"Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Greece  are 
preserving  their  neutrality.  However  it 
may  be  with  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and 
Greece  see  a  danger  to  themselves  from 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war.  P\w  this 
there  are  ample  reasons.  Italy  aims  to 
dominate  Albania,  to  be  mistress  in  the 
Adriatic,  to  invade  Dalmatia,  and,  in  fact 
and  in  every  sense,  to  be  a  Balkan  Power, 
regard  such  a  neighbor  as  a  peril. 

"Greece  and  Italy  are  naturally  rivals  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. A  clash  between  their  interests  there  is  inevitable. 
Servia  does  not  regard  with  complacency  Italy's  ambitions 
touching  the  Balkans.  Italy  has  no  sympathy  with  Pan- 
slavism,  and  in  refusing  the  concessions  offered  by  Austria  she 
revealed  the  largeness  of  her  ambitions. 

"After  all,  the  influence  which  will  keep  the  Balkan  States 
neutral  will  come  most  strongly  from  Bulgaria.  It  is  only  by 
the  defeat  of  Servia  and  Italy  that  she  can  hope  to  get  that 
portion  of  Macedonia  to  which  she  regards  herself  entitled  by 
the  early  agreements  of  the  Balkan  allies  in  the  first  Balkan  War. 
Therefore  she  will  maintain  her  neutrality,  in  what  now  appears 


to  be  the  most  reasonable  expectation,  viz.:  the  defeat  of  Italy 
and  Servia  by  Austria-Germany,  and  ttoumania  and  Grecci-  will 
be  forced  to  do  the  same." 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the  Allies,  says  the  Frank- 
furter Zeilung,  the  Balkan  Powers  are  keeping  neutral  for  very 
adequate  reasons,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  their  place  in  the 
Dardanelles  struggle  must  be  taken  by  Italy: 

"The  defeats  of  Russia  in  the  Eastern  theater  have  had  a 
fresh  and  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
Eastern  problem  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance. Only  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople could  restore  what  the  Russian 
armies  have  lost.  But  these  very  Russian 
failures  have  banished  into  the  far  dis- 
tance the  prospect  of  Roumanian  inter- 
vention and  the  desired  advance  of  the 
Bulgarian  Army.  The  business  now  is 
to  find  other  volunteers.  ...  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  when  Constantinople  falls,  Rou- 
mania and  Bulgaria  will  be  delivered  over 
to  the  mercy  of  Russia,  while  Greece  will 
be  sacrificed  to  Italy,  who,  having  been 
more  ready  to  offer  assistance,  will  re- 
ceive the  Greek  Islands  and  the  Greek 
trading-center  of  Smyrna." 

This  "well-conceived  plot,"  says  the 
Frankfurter  Zeilung,  will  fail,  and  with  it 
will  vanish  all  Italy's  hopes  of  being  the 
controlling  Power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile,  Italian  papers  are  protest- 
ing against  any  idea  of  sending  Italian 
troops  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Milan 
Corriere  della  Sera  says: 

"The  Government  is  right  not  to  un- 
dertake such  a  vast  decision  while  it  is 
still  impossible  to  foresee  the  necessities  on 
the  Austrian  front,  which  is  Italy's  prin- 
cipal theater  of  war.  France  and  Great 
Britain  do  not  need  the  help  of  a  few 
Italian  ships  or  battalions  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, for  Great  Britain  can  not,  even 
on  the  Franco-Belgian  front,  employ  all 
the  troops  she  possesses,  while  the  French 
have  formidable  reserves.  By  defeating 
Austria  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Italy  is 
rendering  the  Allies  a  greater  service  than 
by  taking  the  Dardanelles,  for  which  the 
Allies  have  suificient  resources." 


ITALY'S  PKRPENDICX'LAK  BATTLE-LINE. 

■  Dispatches  tell  of  astounding  feats  per- 
formed by  Italy's  "  Alpini  "  in  their  ad- 
vance against  Austrian  strongholds  in  the 
mountains.  Their  skill  in  climbing  sheer 
peaks,  such  as  shown  in  this  picture  which 
was  taken  at  the  front,  has  several  times 
resulted  in  sweeping  and  easy  victory. 


GERMANY    DEFENDS    THE  USE   OF 

GAS — The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  in  a  long 
article,  defends  the  use  of  gas  in  warfare 
and  characterizes  it  as  a  singularly  mild 
weapon : 


The  Balkan  States 


"The  basic  idea  of  the  Hague  agreements 
was  to  prevent  unnecessary  crueltj'  and  un- 
necessary slaughter  when  milder  methods 
of  putting  the  enemy  out  of  action  suffice 
and  are  possible.  From  this  standpoint 
the  letting  loose  of  smoke-clouds,  whicli  in 
a  gentle  wind  move  quite  slowly  toward 
the  enemy,  is  not  only  permissible  by  international  law,  but  is  an 
extraordinarily  mild  method  of  warfare. 

"It  has  always  been  permissible  to  compel  an  enemy  to 
evacuate  positions  by  artificially  produced  floods.  Those  who 
were  not  indignant  when  our  enemies  in  Flanders  summoned 
water  as  a  weapon  against  us  have  no  right  to  be  annoyed 
when  we  make  the  air  an  ally  and  employ  it  to  carry  stupefying 
gases  against  our  foes. 

"What  the  Hague  Convention  wished  to  prevent  was  the 
destruction  en  manse  of  human  lives  which  would  have  been 
caused  if  shells  of  poisonous  gas  were  rained  down  on  a  defense- 
less enemy  who  could  not  see  them  coming  and  was  expo.sed  to 
them  irremediably.  The  changing  forms  of  warfare  make  new 
offensi\e  methods  continually  neces.sary." 


MOVIES   AND   THE   EYES 


IF  YOUR  EYES  are  strong  and  normal,  looking  at  mo\nng 
pictures  will  do  them  no  harm;  if  they  are  weak,  j-ou  had 
better  stay  away.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  general 
conclusion  of  a  symposium  on  the  subject,  gathered  and  printed 
by  The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  July).  The  first  i^Titer, 
Dr.  J.  Norman  Risley,  of  Philadelphia,  notes -that  the  elements 
hkely  to  be  the  source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  delicate  structures 
of  the  ej-es  are  "flickering," 
or  vibration,  and  inaccurate 
and  variable  focusing  of  the 
pictures,  also  the  relation  the 
light  reflected  from  the  screen 
bears  to  the  visual  plane  of  the 
observer.  To  a  normal  spec- 
tator the  undue  effort  re- 
quired to  maintain  distinct 
vision  under  these  circum- 
stances often  produces  dis- 
comfort, but  this  subsides  and 
no  permanent  injury  results. 
Where  the  refractive  powers  of 
the  eye  are  defective — a  con- 
dition more  common  than  the 
normal  one — eye-strain,  with 
its  accompanying  disorders, 
will  probably  follow.  Says 
Dr.  Risley: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the 
motion-picture  exhibition  in 
its  effect  uj)on  the  eyes  can  Ix' 
classified  only  as  an  additional 
irritation  and  stimulation  to 
the  -numerous  others  charac- 
teristic of  the  tense  and  acti\e 
neurotic  life  of  the  period..  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  only  those  indi- 
viduals with  uncorrected  op- 
tical defects,  or  pathological 
organic  changes,  who  ((xpcri- 
ence  discomfort  or  injury  from 
the  irritating  features  of  tlic 
motion-picture,  which  then  are 
only  the  exciting  factor  in  the 
crisis  resulting  from  a  long- 
standing i)rc(lisp<)sing  cause. 
The  influences  of  the  motion- 
picture  often  work  for  the  in- 
dividual welfare,  since,  in  many 
instances,  the  existence  of  an 
optical  defect  is  unknown  un- 
til subjected  to  strain  in  view- 
ing these  projected  images. 
The    irritati.ig     f(-)iures     r.:? 

possible  of  elimination  by  a  more  accurate  mechanism  regiilat- 
ing  the  relation  between  the  condensing  and  projecting  lenses, 
more  care  in  the  selection  of  the  glass  used  and  in  the  grind- 
ing of  the  lenses,  and  a  scientific  understanding  of  optical  i)rin- 
ciples  by  those  who  are  rcsponsilil{>  for  the  placing  and  oper- 
ating of  the  i)rojecting  machines.  The  most  irritating  feature 
to  the  eyes  is  the.  exposure  to  the  direct  reflected  rays,  and 
this  condition  should  be  remedied.  As  municipal  regulation 
forbids  the  i)laci!ig  of  a  stationarv  struct un-  in  a  i)ul)lic  audi- 
torium in  a  situation  where  it  may  interfere  with  rapid  ex-it 
when  emergency  aris.\,.  it  jirevent.^  the  installation  of  the  picture- 
instruments  at  a  point  from  which  it  is  jjossible  to  project  the 
pictures  to  the  screen  on  a  horizontal  plane. 


"Would  it  not,  however,  be  possible  to  locate  the  projecting 
machines  in  the  basemen.t  at  a  central  point  to  the  rear  of  the 
audience,  and  have  an  open  avenue  in  the  floor  tlu-ough  which 
the  pictures  could  be  projected  to  the  screen  on  an  ascending 
plane  of  sufficient  degree  to  reflect  the  rays  above  the  visual 
line  of  the  audience,  and  thus  remove  a  most  irritating  feature  of 
an  other\\ise  pleasing  and  interesting  diversion?" 


HOW  EYE-STK.MX  .\T  THE  MOVIES  MAY  BE  LESSENED. 

One  of  tlu-  chief  causes  of  cyi'-strain  in  the  motion-picture  theater. 
acrordinK  to  Dr.  .1.  Xornian  Risley.  is  tlie  ttlare  reflected  from  the 
srrix'n.  The  toj)  diainram  shows  tlie  usual  position  of  the  projecting 
machine,  which  cau.s<>s  a  reflection  injurious  to  the  eyes.  In  the 
middle  diasram  this  fault  is  obviated,  but  the  position  of  the  ma- 
chine is  illegal.  The  third  cut  .shows  Dr.  Risley "s  proposed  solution 
— the  picture  projected  from  the  basement  instead  of  the  gallery. 


That  any  one  with  thorough- 
ly sound  eyes,  not  weary  before 
entering  the  theater,  can  watch 
the  movies  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  without  dis- 
comfort is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
.J.  Herbert  Claiborne,  of  New 
York,  another  contributor  to 
the  symposium.  Others  he  ad- 
^  ises  to  avoid  the  mo\'ies  until 
tlie  troul>le  is  corrected.  Sa3's 
Dr.  Claiborne,  in  addition: 

"The  movies  have  come  to 
us  to  stay,  and  I  consider  them 
a  source  of  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  innocent  amuse- 
ment, economical  to  the  last 
degree.  ^Moving  pictures  are 
the  only  good  things  I  know 
of  in  this  world  that  every  one 
likes  that  cost  little  and  give 
great  pleasure.  This  is  what 
men  have  been  looking  for  for 
all  time,  and  I  think  they  have 
found  it  at  last;  but  the  most 
important  featm-e  of  the 
mo^■ies.  and  we  are  gradually 
coming  to  recognize  it.  is  the 
educational  one.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  historical 
events  of  this  country  will  be 
presented,  without  prejudice, 
for  the  instruction  particularly 
of  children  and  likewise  of  all 
of  us." 

Some  objectionable  features 
of  moving  pictures,  from  the 
\i  sual  St  and  point ,  are  cataloged 
by  Dr.  Seth  Scott  Bishop,  of 
Chicago.     1T(>  writes: 

"One  very  serious  objection 
to  the  manner  in  which  the 
l)ietures  are  projected  upon  the 
screen  is  the  i^re.sence.  in  some 
of  them,  of  innumerable  glim- 
meri'ng,  flashing,  and  dancing 
bright  spots  that  try  the  eyes. 
.  .  .  But  these  do  not  characterize  the  best  class  of  pictures, 

which  shows  that  they  can  be  eliminated 

"Another  feature  which  puts  a  severe  test  upon  the  eyes  is 
the  unnatural  swiftness  with  which  the  films  are  reeled  off, 
nuiking  every  action  abnormally  rapid  and  jerky,  converting 
the  actors'  walk  into  a  Chinese  trot,  and  gi\  ing  all  the  partici- 
l>ators  a  sort  of  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

"But  the  common  practi:  ?  of  flashing  written  letters  and 
printed  matter  on  and  off  the  screen  with  almost  lightning 
celerity  puts  the  greatest  strain  of  all  upon  the  eyes.  The 
audience,  in  its  eagerness  to  get  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  action,  makes  a  strong  effort  to  read  the  lines,  but  they  are 
given  no  opportunity  to  read  all  of  them  in  many  instances,  and 
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are  kept  on  a  strain  in  the  strenuous  effort  to  grasp  them  at  a 

fleeting  glance 

"Another  effect  of  watching  moving  pictures,  worth  mention- 
ing in  this  connection  alt  ho  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  eyes,  is  a 
pronounced  hypnotic  ex{)erience  that  many  people  have,  par- 
ticularly when  the  performance  is  prolonged  to  more  than  one 
or  two  hours  and  is  not  of  a  very  exciting  nature.  The  drowsi- 
ness that  conies  over  some  of  the  audience  is  so  complete  as  to 
induce  a  loss  of  consciousness  in  sleep  for  short  periods  of  time 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  keep  awake,  even  in  well-ventilated 
theaters.  This  is  comparable  to  the  effect  of  gazing  fixedly  at 
a  bright  object,  which  is  employed  by  hypnotists  to  tire  the 
muscles  of  the  eyes  until  a  hypnotic  state  is  brought  on." 

■Finally,  Dr.  Dunbar  Roy,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  warns  moving- 
picture  "fans"  that  most  persons  "naturally  have  weak  eyes" — 
that  is,  eyes  which  water  easily,  become  red  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  probably  have  uncorrected  errors  of  refraction. 
Such  persons  are  not  the  ones  who  ought  to  visit  the  movies 
frequently.     We  are  told: 

"Retinal  irritation  and  retinal  fatigue  are  certainly  symptoms 
produced  on  a  great  many  people  who  watch  these  films.  The 
exercise  of  the  retina  might  be  compared  to  rapid  contraction  of 
the  muscles  in  exercise.  Long-continued  and  rapid  contractions 
will  soon  lead  to  fatigue.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who 
can  smoke  six  or  eight  cigars  a  day  without  any  injurious  effect 
upon  their  physical  constitution,  and  yet  we  know  others  who 
will  be  highly  affected  by  the  smoking  of  one  cigar.  This  principle 
holds  true  in  the  effect  of  moving  pictures  upon  the  eye.  When 
a  person  realizes  that  his  or  her  eyes  are  fatigued,  burn,  become 
red,  water  easily,  ache,  and  possibly  have  a  dull  frontal  headache 
after  watching  a  moving-picture  performance,  it  is  rather  in- 
dicative that  to  these  people  such  amusements  are  injurious 
to  the  eyes.  We  must,  however,  take  into  consideration  the 
presence  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  which  is  also  productive  of 
fatigue-symptoms.  If  my  advice  were  asked  1  should  say  'study 
well  your  own  eye-symptoms  before  and  after  witnessing  a 
moving-picture  performance,  and  your  own  symptoms  will  tell 
you  whether  or  not  the  same  is  injurious  to  your  eyes." 


liyperpncea,  no  weakness,  no  heart -changes  appeared.  The 
student  rose  from  the  table  and  went  about  his  class-work. 
Mr.  Horner,  on  whom  this  experiment  was  tried,  is  a  swimmer 
and  has  participated  in  underwater  contests.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  longest  period  of  \()luntary  suspension  of  respiration 
on  record." 


HOLDING    BREATH    TO    BEAT    THE    RECORD— In    the 

course  of  some  recent  experiments  in  respiration  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  School,  an  undergraduate  student  held 
his  bi'eath  ten  minutes,  thereby  breaking  the  record  for  "volun- 
tary suspension  of  respiration,"  which  is  the  way  the  technical 
papers  put  it.  Says  Dr.  Saxton  Pope,  instructor  in  surgery  in 
the  Medical  School,  WTiting  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  July  3): 

"This  was  accomplished  while  having  the  student  lie  on  a 
table,  with  a  pneumographic  belt  attached  about  his  thorax  and 
communicating  with  a  kymograph.  Slow,  deep  inspirations 
were  taken  for  two  minutes;  this  eliminated  a  good  portion  of 
the  carbon  dioxid  from  the  blood.  A  breath  of  oxygen  was  then 
taken  and  the  time-marker  started.  The  tracing  is  here  shown. 
A  slight  relaxation  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  indicated  at  two 
minutes.  No  desire  to  breathe  was  ex])erienced  until  six  minutes 
had  elapsed.  The  belt  having  been  placed  over  the  diaplu-agm, 
the  pulse-rhythm  is  shown  throughout.  From  this  time  on,  the 
conscious  effort  to  hold  the  breath  increased  until  an  involuntary 
twitching  of  the  abdominal  muscles  was  quite  apparent;  but 
no  respiration  took  place.  All  the  time  the  pulse  was  full  and 
strong,  the  color  good.  No  oxygen-want  appeared.  At  the 
expiration  of  ten  minutes  some  vertigo  occurred,  and  the  impulse 
to  breathe  having  become  imperative  the  first  inspiration  was 
taken — ten  minutes  and  ten  seconds  having  elapsed.     No  great 


IS  CANOPUS  OUR  CENTRAL  SUN? 

THAT  OUR  OWN  SUN  is  a  very  unimportant  member 
indeed  of  the  solar  family  has  long  been  believed  bj'  as- 
tronomers. He  and  his  planets,  our  own  earth  among 
them,  are  traveling  rapidly  through  space,  and  the  probability 
is  that,  like  other  heavenly  bodies  in  motion,  he  is  not  flying  off 
at  a  tangent,  but  describing  an  orbit  about  some  body,  or  group 
of  bodies,  larger  and  more  powerful  than  he.  Various  candidates 
for  this  position  have  appeared,  of  which  the  latest  is  the  southern 
star  Canopus.  Data  given  by  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  Scien- 
lifique  (Paris,  June  12-19)  would  seem  to  show,  at  any  rate,  that 
Canopus  has  sufficient  bulk  to  play  the  part.     We  read: 

"Certain  authors  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Sirius  occupies 
this  central  position,  because  of  its  great  size — a  thousand  times 
that  of  the  sun.  So  it  would  be  natural,  if  we  accept  this  rea- 
soning, to  inquire  whether  some  other  star  may  not  be  worthy  of 
our  attention  on  account  of  its  great  dimensions. 

"The  largest  star  now  known  is  Canopus,  in  the  southern  con- 
stellation of  the  Ship,  invisible  to  us  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  perceptible  in  our  north-African  colonies — Algeria, 
for  instance. 

"An  English  astronomer,  Mr.  0.  R.  Walkley,  has  made  a 
study  of  Canopus  as  a  possiVjle  center  of  the  universe.  His  chief 
arguments  are  as  follows: 

"The  helium  stars  of  the  B  group,  the  type  of  those  that  make 
up  the  majority  of  the  constellation  Orion,  are  considered,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  recent  investigations,  as  being  situated  at 
immense  distances  from  our  system,  for  the  brightest  seem  as 
far  away  as  the  palest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  as  if  their 
luminosity  must  be  great,  and  they  appear  not  to  belong  to 
any  determinate  star-stream.  Their  distribution  with  reference 
to  the  Milky  Way  indicates  that  the  apparent  center  of  their 
system  is  probably  situated  at  230  degrees  of  galactic  longitude 
(that  is,  on  the  meridian  lying  230  degrees  from  the  intersection 
of  the  celestial  equator  with  that  of  the  Milky  Way) — and  be- 
tween 20  and  30  degrees  south  of  galactic  latitude 

"Now,  as  one  may  see  by  the  examination  of  a  map  of  the 
heavens,  this  is  approximately  the  position  occupied  by  the 
famous  star  Canopus,  or  Alpha  of  the  southern  constellation 
Navis  (the  Ship).  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  this 
sidereal  center,  calculated  with  reference  to  the  helium  stars  of 
tiie  group  B,  would  be  about  400  light-years.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  light-year  is  about  15  billion  miles. 
Designating  the  unit  of  stellar  distance  corresponding  to  a 
parallax  of  one  second  by  the  word  parsec  or  secpar,  used  bj- 
English  and  American  astronomers,  we  find  that  this  distance 
may  be  exprest  as  140  secpars 

'"The  luminosity  of  Canopus  is  47,000  times  that  of  the  sun, 
its  area  18,000  times  more  vast,  its  diameter  134  times  and  its 
volume  2,420,000  times  superior  to  the  respective  measures  of 
our  sol?r  focus.  Its  mass  is  1,350,000  times  greater.  These 
immense  dimensions  and  this  power  render  Mr.  Walkle\''s 
hypothesis  particularly  interesting,  and  we  may  imagine  for  the 
sun  a  very  eccentric  parabolic  orbit  in  a  plane  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  celestial  plane  with  its  focus  situated  at  a  distance 
of  160  secpars  .  .  .  one  degree  to  the  west  of  the  star  Beta  of  the 
Great  Dog.  .  .  .  The  elapsed  time  since  the  pericentric  passage 
would  be  6,950,000  years." 
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"PRACTICABLE"  WOODEN  ARMS 

HITHERTO  it  has  been  regarded  as  quite  sufficient  for  an 
artificial  limb  that  it  should  look  the  part  in  repose  and 
be  resistant  enough  to  support  weight  when  called  upon 
so  to  do.  That  it  should  be  capable  of  motion  at  the  will  of  the 
wearer,  like  a  real  flesh-and-blood  member,  has  never  appeared 
to  be  within  the  popsibilitirs.  Yet  if  we  are  to  believe  Robert 
H.  Moulton,  a  contributor  to  The  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  July),  a  New  York  maker  of  artificial  arms  has  achieved 
the  well-nigh  impossible.     He  v.rites: 

"Offhand,  most  people  would  say  that  a  man  with  no  arms  rA 
all,  or  rather  with  two  artificial  limbs,  would  have  a  hard  time 


CuurU-sy  of  "  Tht.'  TcvUnicai  Wuild  Mu^a^iiic, "  C'liica^u. 

A   DEFT  ARMLESS  MAN, 

Who  is  so  skilled  in  the  handling  of  his  artiflc-ial  arms  that  ho  needs  no  help  in  \ycr- 

forming  even  these  diJIleult  feats. 


dressing  himself.  But  a  young  Xew  Yorker  has  not  only  accom- 
])lished  this  amazing  feat,  but  is  doing  many  other  remarkable 
things  with  the  two  artificial  arms  which  for  a  number  of  years 
he  has  worn  in  place  of  those  first  given  him  by  Nature.  In  fact, 
he  goes  through  the  ])aces  of  every-day  life  without  the  slightest 
fuss  or  effort,  and  yet  he  has  wood  for  tlesh,  steel  for  joints,  and 
rawhide  cords  for  muscles  in  place  of  the  real  fingers  and  wrists. 

"The  arms  are  nuule  of  willow-fiber,  with  rawhide  cords  as 
muscles,  each  one  atlaclied  to  suspenders  stretched  across  the 
liack  and  chest,  to  give  tension.  Forward  movement  of  the 
stump  raises  the  elbow.  A  downward  mo\ement  of  the  shoulder 
l)ulls  tiie  (ingerword,  Ix'nding  the  hand  backward  from  the  wrist- 
joint  and  oiM'uing  the  fingers.  Another  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
closes  the  fingers  and  locks  them  so  that  they  can  hold  whatever 
object  is  being  handli-d. 

"  In  tlie  ])resenc(>  of  tiic  astonished  surgeons  at  the  International 
Surgical  Congress  in  New  York  the  other  day  the  young  man 
drest  himself.  P'irst  he  buttoned  his  shoes  and  put  on  his 
garters.  Then  he  dn-w  his  shirt  over  his  licad  and  l)u1  toned  it 
down  tlie  front,  closing  the  top  with  the  ordinary  collar-button. 
Then  he  picked  up  his  ct)llar  and  buttoned  it  back  and  front, 
handling  it  as  deftly  as  the  average  man  manages  his  with  ten 
fingers.  Wlien  this  was  dune,  he  tied  his  four-in-hand  scarl', 
drew  it  tight  and  fastened  it  snug  with  liis  scarf-pin,  drew  on  his 
coat,  picked  up  his  hat  and  put  it  on.  Next  he  rolled  a  cigaret, 
struck  a  match,  lighted  the  'smoke,'  and  started  ])ulTing  it  witii 
plain  enjoyment.  Walking  over  to  the  water-<'ooler,  he  drew 
himself  a  drink  and  tossed  it  off  without  spilling  a  drop.  And 
when  he  dashed  off  his  name  in  excellent  handwriting,  first  with 
tlie  right  hand  and  then  with  the  left,  he  c()niplct(>d  an  exhibition 
which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  cause  wonder  among  those  who 
saw  it." 


TO  CHOKE  GERMAN  WIRELESS 

THAT  WIRELESS  PLANTS  owned  or  controlled  by 
Germany  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  the  Germans  are  working  toward  the  formation 
of  a  network  enclosing  the  whole  world,  is  asserted  by  the  writer 
of  a  leading  editorial  entitled  "Germany  and  Wireless  World 
Service,"  in  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  Julj'  2).  The  WTiter 
believes  that  Germany's  aim  is  the  control  of  the  world's  wireless, 
and  that  England  should  do  her  best  to  thwart  this  scheme, 
even  at  the  risk  of  making  her  own  wireless  connections  unusable. 
She  has  already  cut  the  German  cables.  "Unhke  a  submarine 
cable,"  says  the  editorial  writer,  "the  ether  can  not  be  severed, 
but  it  can  be  choked" — and  he  apparently  favors 
the  filling  of  space  with  confused  and  unintelligi- 
ble ether- waves,  a  process  analogous  to  "howling 
do\\'n"  an  offensive  speaker.  The  "choking"  proc- 
ess would  operate  against  English  messages  also; 
but  Britain  is  informed  she  should  be  \\alling  to 
undergo  this  inconvenience  for  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Germany  suffer.  Apparently,  neutral 
nations  would  al.so  be  "choked";  but  why  should 
we  in  the  United  States  want  to  talk  to  Holland 
or  Switzerland  A\hen  we  can  have  the  greater 
pleasure  of  listening  to  an  etheric  strangulation- 
match  between  King  George  and  the  Kaiser? 
Possibh'  the  recent  act  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  taking  over  the  German  station 
at  Sayville  may  have  sa%  ed  us  from  such  a  hard 
fate.     Saj's  The  Review: 

"W"e  intend  to  make  no  indiscreet  disclosures, 
l)ut  only  to  comment  upon  the  general  trend  of 
enemy  wireless  policy  during  the  past  ten  months, 
and  the  ambitions  clearly  fostered  by  Germany 
in  respect  of  her  'wireless  future.' 

"Commencing    with    last    June,  it    will    be   re- 
membered that  on  June  19,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Eilvese,    the    Kaiser    exchanged    wireless 
greetings  with  President  Wilson  and  a  number  of 
other  eminent  Americans,  but  transatlantic  com- 
munication is  said  to  have  been  imperfect  at  that 
date.     Little  more  than  a  month  later  every  Ger- 
man submarine  cable  was  cut  by  England  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and,  but  for 
wireless    telegraphy,    Germany    would  have  been 
isolated  as  regards  rapid  communication  with  the  outer  world — 
particularly  the  States  and  the  Far  East,  where  such  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  of  mendacitj-  has  since  been  prosecuted. 

"Whether  due  to  the  spur  of  the  war  or  whether  (as  is  far 
more  likely)  due  to  full  utilization  being  made  of  equipment 
w  liich  had  been  kept  in  reserve  and  not  previouslj'  used  regularly 
at  its  maximum  output,  the  capabilities  of  German  stations  are 
claimed  to  ha\e  been  greatly  increased  since  last  autumn. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  is  quite 
jirobable  that  the  number  and  power  of  really  large  stations  in 
(Jermany  are  materially  greater  than  is  generally'  known." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  cite  from  Le  Temps  (Paris)  some  remark- 
able statements  concerning  the  degree  to  which  Germany  has 
organized  her  wireless-news  network.  That  paper  asserts  that 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  power  of  the  Sayville  station  has 
been  raised  from  3.5  to  100  kilowatts.  The  apparatus  and  the 
three  towers  now  in  use  were,  we  are  told,  built  in  Germany  and 
exported  via  Rotterdam,  the  object  having  been  to  maintain 
wireless  comnuinication  between  Germany  and  the  German 
Ambassador  in  the  United  States,  even  during  the  summer 
when  atmospheric  conditions  are  unfavorable.  It  is  also  stated 
that  there  is  a  German-controlled  wireless  station  in  each  State 
of  the  Union,  besides  four  stations  in  Mexico,  and  sixteen  dis- 
tributed over  South  America,  all  under  direct  orders  from 
Sayville.  Communication  between  European  and  American 
headquarters  occujiies  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  th(>  re- 
maining hours  are  said  to  be  sjjent  in  blocking  low-power  work- 
ing by  the  Allies.     The  English  editorial  writer  goes  on  to  say: 
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sLiations  by  cuurtesy  (if  "  The  Electric  Uailway  Journal,"  New  York. 

THE  WORK  OF  A  STREET-PLOW:    METROPOLITAN  FURROWS  PLOWED  UP  BY  THE   "ROOTER." 


"It  is  impossible  for  any  ordinary  civilian  to  verifj^  these 
general  facts  (which  covild  so  easily  be  verified  in  normal  times), 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Allies  would  gain  more 
than  would  compensate  for  any  inconvenience  inflicte''  on  them- 
selves by  systematically  'blockading'  Germany  by  wireless,  as 
she  is  already  blockaded  by  every  other  means. 

"What  the  German  Pacific  Squadron  and  commerce-raiders 
owed  to  wireless — both  by  exchange  of  messages  between  ships 
and  land-stations  and  by  'listening'  for  victims — is  at  least 
partially  obvious  from  published  dispatches  and  a  general 
consideration  of  their  career.  It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
say  that  'more  than  one  German  vessel  now  interned,  but  still 
safe  and  sound  in  American  harbors,  would  have  been  in  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  but  for  the  extensive  and  excel- 
lent organization  of  German 
wireless  service.' 

"What  the  enemy  now  owes 
daily  to  wireless  in  the  way 
of  reports  and  instructions  to 
and  from  Zeppelins  and  sub- 
marines, and  to  spy-messages, 
which  traverse  half  the  world 
in  apparently  innocent  form 
before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion, can  only  be  surmised  by 
us  who  are  not  permitted  to 
practise  wireless  in  any  form. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  enemy  has  benefited 
as  greatly  by  wireless  on  land 
as  by  sea  in  the  past,  and  may 
be  doing  so  still.  The  organi- 
zation is  undoubtedly  there. 
The  only  question  is  whether 
effective  'blocking'  is  in  force. 
Unlike  a  submarine  cable,  the 
ether  can  not  be  severed,  but 
it  can  be  'choked,'  and  with 
the  choice  between  rendering 
radio-communication  more  or 
less  impossible  to  ourselves, 
and  permitting  the  broadcast 

dissemination  of  'news'  which  may  well  have  unsuspected 
method  in  its  apparently  reckless  madness  of  untruth,  the 
former  appears  to  be  the  lesser  evil. 

"While  more  and  more  conclusive  evidence  appears  daily  of 
preparation  and  organization  for  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  wireless  news  and  instructions,  as  cunning  and  complete  as 
that  displayed  by  the  enemy  in  every  other  direction,  commercial 


and  military,  there  is  on  foot  in  Germany  a  movement  pretending 
that  the  world  is  in  danger  of  subjugation  to  a  British  wireless 
monopoly,  and  urging  Germany  to  establish  a  world-network! 
Acquainted  as  we  are  becoming  with  the  amazing  intricacy  and 
deceit  of  German  machinations  in  every  walk  of  life,  there  is 
still  a  grave  danger  that  we  may  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
defeated  Germany  to  continue  such  intrigues." 


ROOTING    UP    PAVEMENTS— His    satanic    majesty,    who, 
if  we  are  to  believe  a  negro  folk-ballad,  spends  much  time  in 

"  Scratchin'  up  de  gravel 
Wid  his  big  toe-nail," 

should  be  interested  and  pleased  at  the  performances  of  a  newly 

invented   machine   which,  we 


THE    "ROOTER"   IN   ACTION. 


*  are  told,  is  capable  of  tearing 
or  "rooting"  up  granite-block 
pavement  at  the  astonishing 
rate  of  500  feet  a  minute.  This, 
not  for  the  mere  fiendish  joy 
of  destruction,  which  we  must 
assume  actuates  the  diabolic 
scratcher  celebrated  in  the 
ballad,  but  because  man,  the 
improver,  wishes  to  lay  a  bet- 
ter pavement,  and  to  get  the 
old  one  out  of  the  way  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  Says 
The  Eleciric  Railway  Journal 
(^New  York,  July  10) : 

"Rooting  up  granite-block 
pavement  between  the  rails  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  500 
feet  per  minute  is  the  startling 
result  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  pavement-rooter  in\-ented 
by  Charles  II.  Clark,  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  Cleveland 
Railway  Company.  .  .  .  The 
device  consists  of  a  heavy  steel  plow  casting  mounted  beneath  a 
substantially  built  carriage,  which  weighs,  complete,  approximate- 
ly eleven  tons.  In  the  particular  instance  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  the  total  time  required  to  set  the  plow  in 
position,  attach  it  to  the  motor-car,  and  plow  up  1 ,475  feet  of  gran- 
ite-block pavement  between  the  rails  was  twelve  minutes.  The 
actual  plowing-time  for  this  length  of  track  was  three  minutes." 


IS  ExNGLAND  TRYING  TO  FORCE  THE  POPE'S  HAND? 


BY  RECENT  NEWSPAPER  dispatches  it  appears  that 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium  are  in  the  mood  to  force  an 
issue  ^ith  the  Vatican.  Sir  Henrj'  Howard,  the  British 
envoy,  declares  a  dispatch  from  Rome  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
has  proffered  a  demand  that  the  Pope  condemn  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  Germany's  submarine  warfare  against  merchant 
ships  in  general,  also  that  he  condemn  the  use  of  asphyxiating 
gases  and  the  bombardment  of  unfortified  coast  to\\Tis,  "all  of 
which  the  British  envoy  contends  are  contrary  to  the  lav.s  of 
humanity  and  civilization  and  unworthy  of  a  Christian  nation." 
The  Belgian  envoy,  it  is  said, 
represents  to  Cardinal  Gasparri, 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  that 
now  is  the  opportune  time  for  the 
Pontiff's  voice  to  be  heard,  and 
Belgium  demands  of  the  Pope 
that  he  condemn  Germany's  vio- 
lation of  her  neutrality,  which 
the  Belgians  were  in  duty  bound 
to  defend;  "deploring  the  Ger- 
man atrocities  and  characteriz- 
ing them  as  unjustified,  and  prom- 
ising to  use  the  entire  influence 
of  the  Holy  See  personally  in  an 
effort  to  restore  completely  Bel- 
gium's independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity."  The  answer 
made  by  Cardinal  Gasparri 
and  quoted  in  a  later  Sun  dis- 
patch says: 

"The  Holy  See,  which  is  un- 
able to  make  inquiry,  finds  itself 
unable  to  decide.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  German  Chan- 
cellor recognizes  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  international  law, 
alt  ho  declaring  that  it  was 
legitimized  by  military  neces- 
sity. Hence  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  was  included  in  the 
consistorial  allocution  of  January 
22  reproving  every  injustice." 


AN  ITALIAN   VIEW 


OF  A   POS.S1BLE 
PEACE. 


Ever  since  the  Pope  first  began  * 

to  address  the  world  informally  by  means  of  interviews,  British 
Catholics  have  awaited  a  statement.  Their  position  is  stated  in 
The  Daily  Mail  by  one  who  signs  himself  an  "English  Catholic": 

"Months  ago  the  world  was  waiting  for  a  word  from  the 
Pop( — a  word  of  protest  against  the  unspeakable  treatment  of 
those  whom  we  may  call  the  servants  of  his  household,  the  priests 
and  the  religious.  If  he  ever  really  learned  of  that  treatment 
it  must  have  all  but  broken  his  heart,  but,  with  the  overwhelming 
German  influences  around  him.  with  the  German  menace  looming 
black  in  all  minds — above  all,  with  the  almost  conii)lete  Ger- 
manization  of  the  conservative  Italian  press,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  Holy  Father  has  ever  heard  an  honest  account 
of  fax'ts. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  that  the  most  strictly  just  of  parents 
can  do,  and  that  is  to  manifest  his  approval  of  righteous  actions 
whenever  and  wherever  performed.  By,  as  it  were,  opening 
his  heart  to  a  representative  of  German  feeling  he  has  un- 
doubtedly e.xercised  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  vast  Ameri- 
can public,  which,  bound  by  so  many  ties  to  great  numbers  of 
(Jermans  living  in  its  midst.  wiW  joyfully  accept  that  which 
will  be  interi)reted  as  pro-German  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,     \Vell  and  good!     But  England  is  still  waiting  for  a  word 


of  thanks  from  him  for  the  enormous  sacrifices  she  has  made  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  interests  of  his  flock." 

In  one  of  his  recent  sermons  the  English  Cardinal  Bourne  has 
taken  up  a  defense  of  the  position  of  the  Pope  in  respect  to  what 
England  seemed  to  be  demanding  of  him.  He  instanced  not  only 
the  feeling  of  English  Catholics,  but  of  leading  Xon-conformists 
who  complain  that  "in  a  wonderful  moral  crisis,  in  which  the 
A-iews  of  the  supreme  moral  authority  of  the  world  would  be  of 
such  inestimable  value,  the  Holj-  Father  is  silent  when  speech 
would  be  so  valuable,  and  silence  is  so  detrimental  to  the  cause 

of  justice."     In  Rome  the  Cardi- 
nal's address  is  thus  reproduced: 

"It  is  a  strange  phenomenon 
to  find  that  men  representati^■e 
of  English  thought,  who  once  up- 
on a  time  would  have  derided  the 
very  idea  of  appealing  to  the  Holy 
Father  in  such  a  crisis,  are  now  the 
very  first  to  condemn  what  they 
regard  as  the  political  silence  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  whole 
of  the  criticism  is  based  upon  the 
opinion,  so  dear  to  the  English, 
that  no  protest  is  of  anj'  value 
unless  it  is  shouted  from  the 
housetops  and  affords  copy  for 
the  daily  papers.  Because  the 
Holy  Father,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  the  tremendous  im- 
portance that  must  attach  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
followed  the  traditional  methods, 
and  has  made  his  protests  in  a 
way  most  hkely  to  have  effect, 
and  has  not  given  them  forth  in  a 
manner  that  would  give  cause  for 
comments  in  leading  articles, 
therefore  the\'  think  he  has  not 
spoken  at  all." 

The  Cardinal  goes  on  to  re- 
mind his  English  listeners  that  the 
Pope  has  alreadj^  spoken  in  the 
customary  way  of  the  Holy  See 
by  encyclicals,  but  that  "any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
process  in  the  present  case  is  entirelj'  out  of  the  question." 

"The  principal  person  to  be  concerned  in  such  an  inquiry  is  a 
German  Lutheran,  who  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  who  has  often  tried  to  use  the  power  of  the  Holy  See 
for  his  own  political  purposes,  and  who  privately  has  not  con- 
cealed his  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  you  think  of  that 
one  fact  alone  you  will  see  how  impossible,  at  the  ver>'  outset, 
would  be  any  thing  of  the  natiu-e  of  a  true  judicial  process. 
Again,  a  sentence  of  that  kind  could  onlj-  be  pronounced  and  ap- 
proved when  everj'  sort  of  extenuating  circumstance  that  could 
be  considered  has  been  considered  as  a  whole  and  judgment  pro- 
nounced as  a  whole,  and  not  on  one  individual.  The  only  action, 
therefore,  left  to  the  Holy  See  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  is  that 
extra  judicial  procedure  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  See,  must 
be  exercised  by  the  accredited  agents  of  the  Pope  himself.  There 
at  once  you  get  into  a  region  about  which  no  journalist,  no 
minister  of  religion,  no  WTiter  in  magazines  has  any  competence 
whatever  to  judge,  because  he  can  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  has  actually  happened.  You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Holy  Father  is  the  shepherd  and  teacher  of  the  whole  flock, 
and  has  to  consider  every  nation  alike.  While  you  have  no 
doubt  of  the  terrible  things  that  have  been  wTought,  especially 
in  Belgium,  similar  accusations,  hardly  less  in  gravity,  have  been 
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made  against  one  of  our  allies — Russia — about  the  treatment  of 
the  Galician  Poles.  If  the  Holy  Father  is  to  speak  i)ubliely  in 
condemnation,  all  these  questions  must  come  before  him,  if  he  is 
not  to  fail  in  that  duty  of  justice  and  impartiality  which  is  his 
special  prerogative." 

The  Guardian  (London),  organ  of  the  Established  Church, 
observes  after  the  "Latapie"  interview,  an  account  of  which  we 
gave  last  week: 

"It  is  pitiful  to  see  one  whose  position  imposes  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  being  a  great  religious  leader  paltering  in  this  weak 
and  ineffective  fashion  with  events  that  are  convulsing  the 
world.  The  Pope  repeated  to  M.  Latapie  the  enormous  as- 
surance that  he  is  'the  representative  of  God  upon  earth,'  yet  in 
the  same  breath  he  admitted  that  his  action  has  been  prompted 
by  consideration  for  'the  interests  of  the  Holy  See.'  The  war, 
he  says,  '  places  these  interests  in  danger.  We  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  an  uncertain  situation.'  That  is  to  say,  in  plain 
English,  'the  representative  of  God  upon  earth'  is  afraid  of  the 
Germans.  The  confession  is  enough  to  rob  the  Vatican  of  the 
last  shred  of  its  credit  and  influence — a  credit  and  influence 
which  had  already  been  sorely  shaken  by  a  Pontiff  who  thinks 
that  some  of  the  worst  crimes  in  history  will  be  sufficiently  con- 
demned— when  he  knows  who  has  won — by  issuing  a  Code  for 
the  Polite  Conduct  of  War  in  Future.  Roman  Catholic  patriots 
in  England  will  find  the  Pope's  words  something  more  than  dis- 
appointing; French  Catholics  will  find  them  beyond  measure 
deplorable."  

ISRAEL'S  HOPE  IN  AMERICA 

Is  JERUSALEM  to  be  delivered  by  Americans?  At  least 
such  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  American  Jews  as  made  manifest 
at  the  eighteenth  annual  Zionist  convention  held  in  Boston, 
The  war  has  created  a  crisis  for  European  Jews,  we  hear  from 
various  quarters,  and  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  millions  of  the  race 
are  unable  to  help  themselves  because  of  the  mighty  conflict  of 
the  nations.  "Let  us  Americans,  therefore,  lead  earnestly, 
courageously,  and  joyously  in  the  struggle  for  the  hberation  of 
the  Jewish  people,"  says  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  in  submitting  his 
report  as  Chairman  of  the  Provisional  Committee  for  general 
Zionist  affairs.  "Let  every  man  and  every  woman  do  his  or 
her  part!"  And  these  words  brought  forth  an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause, relates  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
was  not  merely  the  effect  of  "fervid  oratory,"  but  "the  expression 
of  zeal  to  accomplish  the  dream  of  two  thousand  years."  As 
an  actual  effort  in  the  line  of  realization,  we  are  told  that  $68,000 
has  been  raised  toward  the  support  of  Palestinian  institutions 
and  to  keep  intact  the  international  organization.  The  contri- 
butions for  Palestine  relief  amount  to  $290,000;  and  Zionists 
have  also  contributed  generously  for  the  relief  of  Jews  in  Eastern 
Europe.     Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Brandeis  points  out — 

"Zionists  are  convinced  that  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  merely  relieving  individual  dis- 
tress or  correcting  individual  acts  of  injustice.  They  are  con- 
\'ineed  that  the  Jews'  main  efforts  should  be  directed  not  to 
charity,  but  to  remo\ang  the  causes  which  make  charity  neces- 
sary. They  are  convinced  that,  to  remove  the  causes  of  misery 
and  injustice,  the  Jews'  thoughts  must  be  directed  less  to  the 
sufferings  of  individual  Jews  than  to  the  wrongs  to  the  Jewish 
people.  They  are  convinced  that  the  wrongs  to  the  Jewish 
people  will  not  end  until  full  liberty  is  attained.  To  that  full 
attainment  of  liberty  the  consummation  of  the  specific  Zionist 
purpose  of  securing  a  publicly  recognized,  legally  secured  home 
in  Palestine  is  indispensable." 

He  strongly  urged,  we  read,  a  call  for  a  congress  "to  represent, 
if  possible,  the  Jews  of  every  part  of  the  world,  which  should 
take  action  on  grave  questions  which  affect  vitally  the  welfare 
of  the  Avhole  Jewish  people."  However,  as  more  than  ten 
milHons  of  the  fourteen  millions  of  Jews  in  the  world  live  in 
countries  now  at  war,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  three  million 
Jews  in  America  to  act  for  their  brethren  in  this  endeavor, 
according  to  the  notion  of  Mr.  Brandeis,  who  advises  a  congress 
of  American  Jews,  and  adds : 

"American  Jews  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  act. 


We  are  free  from  political  or  civil  disability,  and  are  relatively 
prosperous.  Our  fellow  Americans  are  infused  with  a  high  and 
generous  spirit,  which  insures  the  approval  of  our  struggle  to 
ennoble,  liberate,  and  otherwise  improve  the  condition  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  human  race.  The  congress  should  speak 
not  upon  one,  but  on  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  Jewish  problem 
— issues  long  existing,  which  the  war  has  accentuated  and  upon 
which  a  decision  may  soon  be  demanded.  The  facts  concerning 
our  forty  self-governing  colonies,  and  the  new  Palestinian 
development,  are  making  the  world — non-Jews  as  well  as  .Jews 
— realize  that  Zionism  is  no  longer  a  dream.  Our  problem  has 
become  one  of  practical  concern  to  statesmen.  Whether  the 
Jewish  problem  shall  now  be  solved  depends  primarily  not 
upon  others,  but  upon  us." 


THE  "WAR-BABIES"  SCARE 
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N  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  of  the  invidious  art  of 
fouling  one's  own  nest  there  has  probably  never  been  so 
complete  a  masterpiece  as  the  war-babies  outcry  of  a  few 
weeks  ago."  In  these  words  the  Manchester  Guardian  stigma- 
tizes a  rumor  that  spread  like  wildfire,  occupied  columns  of  the 
newspapers  in  England,  and  was  noticed  in  these  pages,  regard- 
ing the  unscrupulous  immorality  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
neighborhood  of  training-camps.  The  findings  of  a  committee 
of  the  British  National  Union  of  Women  Workers  seem  to 
justify  the  strong  words  of  the  Manchester  paper.  Indeed,  that 
journal 'finds  it  "difficult  to  think  with  charity  of  those  who 
began  it,  tho  the  number  of  ordinarily  sober-minded  people  who 
helped  to  spread  it  by  accepting  and  passing  on  wild  statements 
on  the  slightest  evidence  or  on  no  evidence  at  all  shows  that  it 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  psychology  of  war,  like  the  amaz- 
ing story  of  the  Russian  troops  who  traveled  through  England 
last  September."  Newspapers  also  are  strongly  rebuked  for  tiu-n- 
ing  "an  unexamined  rumor  into  a  national  alarm."  The  com- 
mittee had  among  its  members  representatives  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  Kingdom,  who  set  out  to  dis- 
cover the  facts  upon  which  to  base  the  relief-work  that  they 
contemplated.  Here  are  some  instances  of  the  results  of  the 
investigations  embodied  in  the  report,  which  appears  in  the 
London  Standard: 

"We  were  told  that  in  many  places  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  making  large  additions  to  the  lying-in  wards  of  the 
infirmaries.     Not  a  single  new  bed  has  been  ordered. 

"We  were  told  that  in  a  well-known  maternity  hospital  prep- 
arations were  being  made  to  add  15  new  wards,  and  that  50  beds 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  informant.  We  learned 
that  the  additions  being  made  to  the  hospital  were  begun  in  1913, 
and  that  it  had  received  no  more  illegitimate  cases  than  usual. 

' '  We  heard  that  in  an  important  place  the  lying-in  ward  of  the 
infirmary  was  full,  and  that  they  were  contemplating  opening  a 
new  ward.  On  inquiry  it  proved  that  there  was  not  a  single 
case  in  the  ward,  and  that  no  new  ward  was  contemplated. 

"In  a  northern  city,  where  the  wdldest  statements  had  been 
made,  inquiry  at  a  manufactory  employing  3,000  girls  showed 
that  there  was  only  a  single  case  among  them,  and  that  a 
doubtful  one. 

"In  another  place,  where  it  w-as  said  that  500  eases  were 
known  and  that  200  had  already  been  received  into  homes,  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  there  are  not  more  than  three. 

"In  another  it  was  stated  that  40  girls  had  already  been  dis- 
charged from  one  department  of  a  factory  on  account  of  their 
condition.     This  proved  to  be  entirely  false. 

"Of  those  individual  cases  reported  to  us  very  few  are  under 
16;  many  are  girls  known  as  having  already  borne  a  bad  character 
and  as  having  had  illegitimate  children  previously.  Place  after 
place  reports  'nothing  abnormal,'  'no  increase  expected,'  'no 
appreciable  increase.' 

"Everywhere  there  appear  to  be  agencies  ready  to  deal  with 
the  cases  of  such  girls  as  need  help.  In  this  connection,  too,  we 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  recent  cu-cular  qi  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  which  they  impress  upon  the  guardians 
the  need  of  discriminating  'between  different  classes  of  unmar- 
ried mothers,  e.g.,  between  young  women  with  their  first  child 
and  depraved  women  who  habitually  make  a  convenience  of 
the  workhouses;  the  association  of  these  two  classes  should  be 
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avoided.  In  dealing  with  the  first  class  the  guardians  ^ill  often 
find  it  advantageous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  the 
voluntary  associations  which  undertake  to  receive  these  women 
into  maternity  homes.  The  board  have  sanctioned  subscrip- 
tions by  many  boards  of  guardians  to  associations  of  this  kind.' " 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  about 
the  reports  that  have  been  circulated  as  to  the  large  numbers  of 
"war-babies"  is  that  they  are  wthout  foundation,  and  "  reflect 
unfairly  on  the  characters  of  our  soldiers  and  our  girls."  Some 
qualifying  and  hortatory  words  are  added  to  show  that  the 
psychological  unrest,  particularh"  of  young  girls,  is  a  matter 
needing  precautionary  treatment: 

"We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  has  been  grave  cause  for 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  prevailing  low  moral  standard,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  intemperance,  often  the  result  of  thoughtless 
treating;  nor  that  there  have  been  much  giddiness  and  foolish 
excitability  among  the  young  girls,  leading  often  to  most  un- 
desiralile  conduct.  We  must  remember  that  this  is  the  result  in 
part  of  the  same  spirit  of  unrest  and  excitement  which  makes 
others  readj'  to  believe  and  repeat  the  most  exaggerated  state- 
ments without  due  e^^dence.  We  recognize  that  we  need  to 
build  up  in  ourselves  and  in  all  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
<!ontact — and  especially  in  the  young  and  inexperienced — a  more 
serious  and  self-controUed  spirit,  which  will  enable  us  all  to  face 
in  a  calm  and  coiu-ageous  temper  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  present  crisis.  But  we  feel  that  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  treated  in  many  quarters  is  likelj%  as  some  of  those  who 
have  answered  our  questions  have  said,  to  do  incalculable  harm. 
We  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  provide 
for  our  girls  a  wholesome  outlet  for  their  natural  excitement  and 
for  the  patriotic  zeal  which  has  been  aroused  in  them.  Our 
girls  need  wi.se  friends  now  more  than  ever,  who  ^^■ill  help  them  to 
discipline  themsehes  and  to  realize  what  they  can  do  for  the 
service  of  their  country-.  The  work  both  of  the  Women  Patrols 
and  of  the  League  of  Honor  will  contribute  powerfully  in  this 
direction,  and  supplement  what  the  older  organizations  are 
•doing." 

ANGELIC  INTERVENTION  AT  MONS 

A  STRANGE  STORY  that  has  gone  abroad  through  En- 
gland almost  as  widely  as  the  rumor  of  the  "  war-babies  " 
-  is  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Mons  the  British  were  saved 
by  angelic  intervention.  The  heavenly  hosts  are  said  to  have 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  British,  heartening  them  in  their 
efforts  and  striking  terror  to  the  Germans.  The  story  has  found 
support  from  Dr.  Horton,  the  well-known  British  Congregational 
clergyman,  who  mentioned  it  in  a  sermon.  Both  religious  and 
secular  papers  are  now  discussing  the  credibility  of  such  stories 
of  miraculous  intervention,  and  a  Church  paper  like  The  Guardian 
is  obliged  to  answer  the  protests  of  some  of  its  readers  against 
the  warning  it  uttered  "in  the  matter  of  undue  readiness  to 
believe  stories  of  the  miraculous."  The  origin  of  the  story  now 
seems  to  be  discovered  in  a  "little  essay  in  allegory"  contributed 
to  an  evening  paper  bj-  Mr.  Arthur  Machen.  In  a  letter  to  The 
Evening  News  (London)  the  author  himself  confesses  to  the  part 
he  played: 

"Some  time  in  last  Septeml)er  I  was  thinking  of  the  terrible 
and  heroic  retreat  from  Mons.  It  is  many  years  .since  1  have 
told  a  tale,  but  somehow  there  was  a  fire  in  that  history  that 
l>urne<l  in  nie.  aiul  made  me  wish  that  I  could  celel>rate  it  in  some 
jH)or  fashion.  .Xnd  so  the  talc  of  "The  Bowmen'  came  into  my 
head.  Very,  very  briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  the  British  troops  at 
the  point  of  agony  and  desjiair,  hopelessly  outnumbered  in  men 
and  guns.  One  of  our  soldiers  invokes  the  hel|)  of  the  champion 
of  England.  St.  George.  St.  George  brings  up  the  spirits  of  the 
Agincourt  bowmen  in  array,  and  the  German  host  is  annihilated 
by  their  ghostly  arrows.  That  is  all.  It  was  quite  a  simple, 
ordinary  little  legend  of  the  battle-field,  and  1  WTOte  it  and  dis- 
missed it,  and  wished  I  could  iiave  made  it  better.  1  may  say, 
once  for  all,  that  I  had  heard  no  kind  or  sort  of  rumor  of  any 
spiritual  intervention  during  the  retreat  from  Mons.  nor  any 
faintest  echo  of  sucli  rumor.  "The  Bowmen,'  as  ])rinted  in  Tin 
Evening  \'viri<,  was  invention  as  much  as  any  story  can  be  inven- 
tion. Everybody  would  have  it  that  the  tale  was  true.  The 
clergy  said  so.     The  Armj-  said  so.     The  occultists  said  so.     All 


sorts  of  vague  authorities — 'an  officer,'  'a  soldier,'  'a  corr(  sp« 
dent' — were  quoted  to  show  that  the  incident  of  spiritual  int 
vention,  or  something  very  Uke  it,  had  actually  happened.  1 
names  of  these  \\itnesses  were  not  given." 

Dr.  Horton,  it  now  appears,  was  satisfied  by  e^-idence  "] 
first-hand  or  even  second-hand."  But  ^Slr.  Machen,  after  go 
to  see  him,  found  that  in  any  event  Dr.  Horton  holds  that  si 
a  case  of  spiritual  intervention  is  "eminently  credible."  I 
Machen  quotes  the  clergyman  as  sajing: 

"I  was  more  particularly  disposed  to  believe  in  the  story 
the  angelic  apparition  during  the  retreat  from  Mons,  from  w 
1  heard  myself  from  an  army  reader.  He  told  me  that  all 
mer  who  were  in  that  retreat  were  changed  men.  They  had 
prayed,  and  they  had  all  felt  a  sense  as  of  spiritual  uplifting;  j 
so  the  tale  seemed  to  me  congruous  with  their  experiences." 

The  New  Statesman  (London),  one  of  the  newer  Eng 
weeklies  that  treat  mainly  of  poUtics  and  Uteratiu-e,  lend 
hospitable  ear  to  the  story,  \-iewang  it  in  the  light  of  manj' 
cepted  instances  of  angelic  participation  in  the  affairs  of  m 

"Poor  Joan  of  Arc  saved  her  country  and  lost  her  Ufe  owinj 
the  Aision  of  an  angel.  It  is  not  the  ^^sion  but  the  voices  t 
figure  most  in  her  story,  but  it  all  began  with  a  vision.  W 
she  was  in  her  thirteenth  year  she  was  running  a  race  with  sc 
other  girls  who  were  watching  sheep  with  her  in  a  meadow,  w 
she  ran  so  fast  that  her  feet  did  not  seem  to  be  touching 
ground,  and  one  of  the  other  girls  cried,  'Jeanne,  I  see  you  flj 
close  to  the  earth.'  When  she  was  resting  afterward  a  yo 
spoke  to  her  and  told  her  to  go  home,  for  her  mother  needed  ] 
This  youth  was  really  an  angel,  for  when  she  went  home 
found  her  mother  had  not  sent  for  her  at  all,  but  was  angry  v 
her  for  leaving  the  sheep 

"The  story  of  Jeanne  d'Are  is  at  least  as  incredible  as 
story  of  the  angels  at  Mons,  and  yet  how  many  of  us  in 
hearts  disbelieve  it?  Joan  with  her  angels,  like  Socrates  \ 
his  demon,  is  a  figure  too  vital  in  the  grave  procession  of  hist 
to  be  dismissed  with  a  lofty  omniscience  of  unbelief.  The  hui 
imagination,  at  anj^  rate,  will  not  surrender  the  world  of  an 
without  a  struggle.  Do  we  beUeve  in  angels'?  Do  we  disbeL 
in  them?     We  know  notlung." 

The  Guardian,  in  its  editorial  capacitj',  reminds  its  corresj 
dents,  however,  of  the  common  danger  of  confusing  two  ^ 
different  things: 

"They  fail  to  realize  that  the  Une  is  broad  which  separ 
belief  in  a  general  possibility  from  belief  in  a  specific  allt 
event.     He  would  be  a  poor  Christian  who  did  not  believe  in 
possibilitj'  of  celestial  intervention  in  human  affairs;  but  h 
l)erfectly  entitled — he  is,  indeed,  bound — to  refuse  credenc' 
a  supposed  particular  instance  of  such  intervention  unless 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  good  CAndence  to  support  it. 
the  case  of  the  angels  of  Mons,  vast  numbers  of  people  a 
ready  to  pledge  their  faith  to  something  for  which  they  ha< 
e\idence    whatever — something    which    we    now    know%    as 
absolute   certainty,   did  not  occur.     We  last  week  entere 
caveat  against  this  readiness  to  believe  without  evidence,  and 
explanation  which  was  forthcoming  almost  before  the  ink 
dry  upon  our  caution  is  our  complete  justification.     In  this 
the  will  to  believe  was,  with  many  people,  stronger  than 
evidential  sense.     In  such  matters  we  all  have  the  will  to  beli 
but  we   injure   rather   than    help  religion  bj-  overreadines 
accept   current    talk   as   conclusive   evidence.     The    systen 
concealment — sometimes  absolutely  necessary,  sometimes  m( 
silly — upon  which  this  war  is  being  conducted  has  encour; 
large  crops  of  wild  rumors,  none  of  which  has  been  too  ab 
to  obtain  credence;  and  it  would  be  disastrous  if  those  whc 
imassailably    satisfied    that    all    human    events    have    spir: 
antecedents  showed  them.'^elves  ready  to  believe  a  rumor  sir 
because   it   had   a  peculiarly   obvious  and   immediate   spir 
bearing.     It  is  very  much  our  duty  to  protect  the  sacred  ar 
from  vulgarization,  and  we  are  failing  in  that  duty  when  w( 
our  faith  to  that  which,  for  aught  we  know,  is  mere  chattel 
as  in  the  case  of  the  angels  of  Mons,  an  indirect  echo  of  a  c\ 
and  deliberate  imagining.     Nothing  is  more  natural  or  i 
luiman  than  to  long,  in  difficulty  or  emergency,  for  a  sign  1 
Hea\en;    yet   such  a  longing  is  a  mere  negation  of  faith, 
after  all,  it  is  by  faith  and  only  very  seldom  by  sight  tha 
have  to  walk.     "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  " 
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into  effect,  and  Germany,  in  reply  to  our 
jirotests,  recommended  that  convoys  ac- 
company American  merchantmen.  If  neu- 
tral vessels  should  enter  the  closed  area 
and  meet  disaster,  our  Government  was 
told,  "Germany  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility for  such  accidents  .and  their  con- 
sequences." 

America  protested  to  Great  Britain  also 
against  its  interference  with  our  trade 
with  Germany  and  its  use  of  neutral  flags 
on  British  merchant-ships.  Britain  and 
Germany  were  both  asked  to  remove  mines 
from  open  waters,  and  the  Allies  were  re- 
quested to  permit  the  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs to  German  civilians.  This  was  on 
February  25.  On  March  1,  four  days 
later.  Premier  Asquith  answered  that  in 
retaliation  for  the  war-zone  decree.  Great 
Britain  would  endeavor  to  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies for  Germanj'.  The  blockade,  which 
began  March  15,  extended  not  only  to 
commerce  entering  or  leaving  German 
ports,  but  to  commerce  of  German  origin 
or  destination  passing  through  neutral 
ports.  Dutch  commerce  was  hard  hit  by 
this  decree;  and  while  the  English  gave 
Ihose  who  had  purchased  German  goods 
an  extension  of  time  to  get  them  out, 
many  American  merchants  suffered  loss. 
Germany,  cut  off  from  supplies,  had 
))een  facing  the  probability  of  a  hunger- 
problem  for  months,  and  had  been 
preparing  for  it  with  systematic  fore- 
thought. The  "war-bread,"  made  of  a 
potato-and-flour  mixture,  became  a  staple 
of  the  national  diet.  Bread-tickets  were 
issued  to  all  Germany  and  no  one  could  get 
his  bread  without  them.  The  likelihood  of 
starvation  was  a  common  newspaper  topic, 
and  the  submarine  warfare  on  England, 
with  its  disregard  of  former  war-usages, 
was  declared  justified  by  the  British  efforts 
to  starve  the  civilians  of  the  Fatherland. 
As  spring  and  summer  came,  ■  however,  it 
grew  evident  that  there  was  food  enough 
for  all,  and  reports  even  had  it  that  provi- 
sions were  cheaper  in  Berlin  than  in 
London. 

The  British  command  of  the  sea  had 
another  result  more  serious  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  Allies  could  purchase  all 
kinds  of  war-material  in  every  part  of  the 
world;  the  Teutonic  Powers  could  import 
only  what  could  be  smuggled  across  neutral 
borders  clandestinely.  The  latter  methods 
are  rumored  to  have  given  Germany  and 
Austria  no  little  material,  but  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  enormous  shipments 
of  horses,  mules,  automobiles,  provisions, 
clothing,  metals,  chemicals,  and  arms  and 
ammunition  of  all  kinds  floAving  in  a  steady 
stream  to  the  Allied  ports.  As  the  German 
people  came  to  realize  that  America  was 
the   main   neutral    source   of   supplies   for 


their  foes,  anger  against  America  took  its 
place  alongside  the  hate  for  England. 
German-Americans  formed  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  used  every  in- 
fluence to  secure  an  embargo  by  law  upon 
the  exportation  of  war-material,  but  could 
not  induce  Congress  to  act.  They  accused 
President  Wilson  of  unneutrality  in  per- 
mitting the  exports,  but  he  replied  that  a 
change  would  be  equally  unneutral  to  the 
Allies.  Germany  hinted  in  its  note  of 
March  2  that  any  means  to  stop  shipments 
of  war-material  from  neutral  to  belligerent 
states  would  be  most  welcome,  but  came 
out  i)lainly  in  a  memorandum  delivered  to 
our  State  Department  by  Count  Bernstorff 
on  April  2,  and  challenged  American  neu- 
trality. Admitting  that  "perhaps  in  for- 
mer wars  Germany  furnished  belligerents 
with  war-material,"  it  was  argued,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  cases  there  was  an  open 
market,  and  the  question  was  "merely 
which  one  of  the  competing  countries 
would  furnish  it."  At  present,  America  is 
the  only  such  source,  and  "is  supi)lying 
only  Germany's  enemies,"  and  was  there- 
fore called  upon  to  stop  it,  "or  at  least  to 
use  this  export  trade  as  a  means  to  uphold 
the  legitimate  trade  with  Germany,  espe- 
cially the  trade  in  foodstuffs."  In  our 
reply  on  April  21,  Count  Bernstorff  was 
reminded  that  Anglo-American  negotia- 
tions were  "hardly  appropriate"  for 
German-American  discussion,  and  was  told 
that  "this  Government  holds  .  .  .  that 
any  change  in  its  own  laws  of  neutrality 
during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would 
affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  nations  at  war  would  be  an 
unjustified  departure  from  the  principle  of 
strict  neutrality." 

THE  "LUSITANIA  " 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Amer- 
ican oil-steamer  Gulflight  was  torpedoed 
by  a  German  submarine  without  warning 
off  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  May  1,  with  three 
deaths  resulting.  One  American  had  lost 
his  life  previously  when  the  British  pas- 
senger-steamer Falaba  was  torpedoed  by 
a  German  submarine  on  March  28,  and  120 
others  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  lost. 
These  events  paled  into  insignificance, 
however,  when,  on  May  7,  the  great 
Cunard  liner  Lusitania  was  torpedoed 
without  warning  off  Kinsale,  Ireland,  and 
sank  in  fifteen  minutes,  with  a  loss  of  1,152 
lives,  of  whom  114  were  Americans.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  shock  of  horror 
ran  throughout  the  civilized  world,  outside 
the  Central  Powers,  as  shown  by  the  quota- 
tions in  these  pages  from  the  organs  of 
public  opinion.  All  eyes  turned  to  Wash- 
ington, to  see  what  the  response  would 
be  to  this  bold  challenge.  On  May  13, 
our  note  was  dispatched  to  Germany,  re- 
counting the  cases  mentioned  above,  up- 
holding "the  rights  of  American  ship- 
masters or  of  American  citizens  bound  on 


lawful  errands  as  passengers  on  merchant- 
ships  of  Ix.'lligerent  nationality,"  holding 
the  German  Government  "to  a  strict 
accountability"  and  expressing  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  it  would  disavr)w 
the  acit,  "make  reparation,  so  far  as  repara- 
tion is  possible,  for  injuries  which  are  with- 
out measure,"  and  "take  immediate  steps 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  anything  .so 
obviously  subversive  of  the  principles  of 
warfare."  Germany  rej)lied,  on  May  28. 
alleging  that  the  Lusitania  was  "an 
auxiliary  crui.ser,"  with  guns  "mounted 
under  decks  and  masked"  and  carrying 
"Canadian  troops  and  munitions."  Its 
destruction,  then,  was  an  act  of  "just  self- 
defense,"  and  the  Cunard  Company,  not 
the  German  submarine,  "wantonly  caused 
the  death  of  so  many  passengers,"  because 
it  "tried  to  use''  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  as  protection  for  the  ammunition 
carried."  On  June  9,  a  rejoinder  was  dis- 
patched which  Mr.  Bryan  declined  to  sign, 
resigning  his  post  as  Secretary  of  State 
because  of  his  fear  that  it  might  lead  to 
war.  In  this  note  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  assured  that  it  was  "misin- 
formed" in  thinking  the  Lusitania  armed, 
"convincing  evidence"  to  the  contrary  was 
requested,  and  the  right  of  American  citi- 
zens to  travel  the  high  seas  was  strongly' 
reaffirmed.  A  month  elapsed  before  the 
German  answer  came.  It  recounted  at 
considerable  length  England's  efforts  to 
starve  Germany,  defended  the  sinking  of 
the  Cunarder  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  former  notes,  but  failed  to  produce 
evidence  of  masked  guns,  and  proposed  a 
modus  Vivendi  for  the  future  by  which  Ger- 
man submarines  would  respect  American 
steamships,  a  certain  number  of  neutral 
vessels  to  be  taken  under  the  American 
flag  and  four  enemy  ships  to  be  similarly 
taken  over,  all  to  be  plainly  marked  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  to  have  no 
contraband  cargo. 

The  AiTierican  reply,  sent  a  few  days  ago, 
rejected  this  plan  and  strongly  reaffirmed 
the  American  position. 

Germany  exprest  regret,  on  July  15,  for 
a  submarine  attack  on  the  American 
steamer  Nebraskan  on  ISIay  25,  and  de- 
clared its  "readiness  to  make  compensa- 
tion." Austria,  on  about  the  same  date, 
sent  a  protest  to  Washington  against  our 
war-exports  to  the  Allies. 

Submarine  attacks  on  British  merchant- 
shii)ping  had  been  continuing,  causing 
serious  loss,  but  not  isolating  Britain  or 
interrupting  trade  disastrously.  Sir  A. 
Norman  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Liver- 
pool Steamship  Owners'  Association,  an- 
nounced on  July  7  that  out  of  almost 
20,000  vessels  entering  or  leaving  Liver- 
pool since  the  submarine  blockade  began, 
29  had  been  sunk  by  German  submarines, 
or  that  "of  every  1,000  voyages  in  or  out 
of  Liverpool,  998  were  completed  without 
molestation."     Statistics    f:!r    other    ports 
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have  not  been  given.  Figures  for  British 
shipbuilding  have  been  quoted,  however, 
tf)  show  that  the  British  liave  been  building 
steamers  faster  than  the  Germans  have 
been  sinking  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
possibilities  of  the  submarines  have  been 
recognized  by  all  countries,  and  the  British 
have  realized  the  grave  consequences  that 
may  follow  the  completion  of  the  many 
powerful  undersea  craft  said  to  be  building 
in  German  shipyards.  The  potentialities 
of  the  seagoing  submersible  were  brought 
liome  to  naval  observers  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  much  of  the  havoc  among  the 
Allied  fleet  at  the  Dardanelles  had  been 
caused  by  a  German  ('-boat  which  had 
made  its  way  thither  without  det(>ction. 

AEROPLANES  AND  'ZEPPELINS" 

Great  expectations  had  awaited  the  per- 
formances of  the  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles, 
and  their  work  has  proved  invaluable  to 
the  armies  to  which  they  are  attached,  but 
their  value  has  been  mainly  in  recon- 
naissance. In  former  wars  "the  eyes  of  the 
army"  have  been  the  cavalry;  in  this 
conflict  the  cavalry  have  yielded  that  dis- 
tinction to  the  airmen.  Aeroplanes  have 
hovered  over  the  long  battle-lines,  spying 
every  movement  in  the  hostile  trenches, 
searching  for  the  hidden  artillery,  and  signal- 
ing the  information  back  to  headquarters. 
J3uels  in  midair  have  been  reported,  too, 
but  the  aerial  conflicts  of  winged  armies 
foreseen  l)y  the  poets  have  not  taken  i)lace. 

Aerial  raids,  however,  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Antwerp  was  visited 
by  a  Zeppelin  on  the  night  of  August  24, 
and  10  civilians  were  killed  and  11  wounded 
by  falling  bombs.  Paris  was  crossed  on 
September  27  by  a  German  aeroplane 
which  killed  and  wounded  several  pedes- 
trians, (^hristmas  day  at  Cu.xhaven  was 
marred  by  a  visit  of  a  number  of  hostile 
British  aeroi)lan(>s,  and  on  the  next  day- 
several  French  aeroplanes  raided  Metz. 
March  21  saw  a  Zeppelin  raid  on  Paris,  in 
which  seven  or  eight  civilians  were  luirt. 
Mut  the  chief  interest  has  attended  the 
Zeppelin  raids  into  England.  Germans 
who  have  been  uttering  the  wish  for  the 
punishment  of  England  from  on  high  have 
also  been  hoping,  so  travelers  have  re- 
ported, for  the  destruction  of  London  by  a 
fleet  of  Zeppelins.  Nor  has  the  British 
capital  been  free  from  apprehension.  On 
•Ian.  20  the  Zeppelins  dropt  20  bombs  on 
Norfolk  coast  towns,  70  miles  from  Lon- 
don, killing  four  persons  and  wouiuling 
ten.  On  April  14  they  visited  Blyth, 
Wallsend,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyne, 
2.')()  miles  from  the  (•ai)ital,  and,  on  the  1.5th, 
fanlerlnu-y,  Sittiiigbourne,  and  Faver- 
sham,  only  ',V)  miles  away.  On  April  30 
it  was  Ipswich,  Ci6  miles  distant;  on  May 
11,  the  HufTolk  cojust,  45  miles  off;  May  16, 
Ram.sgate,  0.5  miles;  May  27,  Southend, 
:5.")  miles,  and  on  May  31  they  reached 
Loudon,  killing  four  persons  and  causuig 


several  fires,  all  ftirther  information  being 
supprest  by  the  British  authorities.  A 
more  fatal  raid  came  on  June  6,  when  25 
were  killed  in  London  suburbs,  and  on 
June  16  occiu-red  a  visit  which  Berlin 
avers  destroyed  the  navy-yard  and  arsenals 
at  South  Shields.  British  reports  merely 
gave  the  number  of  killed  as  sixteen  and 
the  wounded  forty. 

In  retaliation,  it  was  announced,  for 
German  killings  of  civilians  by  air-attacks. 
French  aeroplanes  bombarded  Karlsruhe 
on  .Jime  15,  killing  and  wounding  over  200. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  submarines,  the 
tide  of  war  has  not  been  turned  by  aerial 
craft,  but  the  possibilities  are  admittedly 
very  great,  and  expectations  are  gaged 
accordingly. 

AT  THE  DARDANELLES 

In  turning  from  the  Western  to  the 
Eastern  campaigns,  we  find  that  West  and 
East  meet  in  the  Anglo-French  attack  on 
Turkey.  Turkey  entered  the  war  in  No- 
vember, and,  after  futile  and  costly  efforts 
to  invade  Egypt  and  Russian  Trans- 
caucasia, found  its  control  of  the  Dar- 
danelles challenged  by  an  Anglo-French 
naval  expedition,  which  shelled  the  outer 
forts  on  February  2.  A  British  submarine 
had  entered  the  strait  several  weeks  ear- 
lier and  had  sunk  the  Tiu"kish  battle-ship 
Messudieh  on  December  13.  The  bom- 
liardment  of  February  2  had  little  effect, 
but  it  was  renewed  on  the  19th,  and  by 
the  25th  all  the  forts  at  the  entrance  were 
silenced.  The  Allied  fleet  then  moved 
boldly  ui>  the  strait  and  attacked  the  next 
group  of  fortifications,  but  experienced  a 
grave  reversal  of  fortune.  On  March  18 
the  British  battle-ships  Irresistible  and 
Ocean  and  the  French  battle-ship  Bouvet 
were  simk  by  mines  sent  drifting  down  in 
the  current,  and  the  British  Inflexible  and 
the  French  Gaulois  were  disabled.  On 
April  2  the  British  battle-ship  Lord  Nelson 
went  down,  and  the  Allied  fleet  withdrew. 
A  change  of  tactics  was  evidently  neces- 
sary, and  under  cover  of  a  new  bombard- 
ment troops  were  landed  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsida  on  Ajjril  25.  This  force  began 
an  advance  that  proved  to  be  slow,  arduous, 
and  costly.  On  April  28,  Turkey  an- 
nounced that  a  British  destroyer  was 
sunk,  a  French  cruiser  was  on  fire,  and 
three  British  battle-ships  were  badly 
damaged.  These  reverses,  with  the  failure 
lo  liegin  the  widely  advertised  spring 
"drive"  in  France,  aroused  intense  dis- 
satisfaction in  England  and  led  to  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  British  Cabinet  on  May 
25,  to  include  leaders  of  both  parties.  Two 
days  later  the  British  battle-ship  Majestic 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Turks  also  reported  the  destruction 
of  the  British  battle-ships  Triumph  and 
Agnnicmnon.  The  loss  of  the  Agavicmnon 
•is  denied  by  the  British.  On  June  18 
the  Allies  announced  that  they  held  ten 
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square  miles  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
since  when  small  advances  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  at  a  time  have  been  reported. 

But  if  the  British  Dardanelles  campaign 
is  a  "muddle,"  as  the  British  press  admit, 
it  must  also  be  recorded  that  the  German 
press  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hope 
that  Turkey's  entrance  would  start  a 
"Holy  War,"  a  rising  of  the  Moslem  mil- 
lions that  would  force  fhigland  and  Frant^e 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  "Holy  War"  was 
proclaimed,  but  aside  from  a  few  sporadic 
acts  of  violence  in  India  and  North  Afri<'a, 
no  response  followed  from  the  faithful. 

AUSTRIAN  INVASIONS  OF  SERVIA 
For  a  coimtry  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war,  Servia's  campaign  has 
occupied  but  a  minor  place  in  imi)ortance. 
On  July  25,  three  days  before  Austria's 
declaration  of  war,  King  Peter  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  from  Belgi'ade  to 
Kragujevatz.  An  Austrian  bombardment, 
of  Belgrade  began  immediately  after  the 
war-declaration,  and  on  August  5  the 
Austrians  attempted  to  cross  the  Save 
River,  but  were  repulsed  by  a  Servian 
force,  which  in  turn  made  an  incursion  into 
Austria.  On  August  10  a  Servian  and 
Montenegrin  force  invaded  Bosnia,  and 
on  the  14th  advanced  into  Herzegovina. 
The  Servian  forces  were  successful  in 
clashes  with  the  Austrians  on  the  IGth 
and  17th,  and  the  Montenegrin  troops 
occupied  Tchaintza  after  a  fierce  battle. 
It  became  evident  that  the  Austrian  puni- 
tive expedition  into  Servia  must  be 
strengthened  or  withdrawn,  and,  as  a 
Russian  invasion  was  impending  on  the 
north,  the  latter  alternative  was  indicated 
as  hkely  in  reports  from  Austria  on  August 
23.  Apparently  this  was  not  done,  how- 
ever, until  a  month  later,  when  Servia 
officially  reported  having  crusht  an  Aus- 
trian army  of  invasion  on  September  21, 
near  the  Drina  River.  This  closed  the 
first  Austrian  invasion. 

The  second  invasion  began  on  November 
6,  when  the  Austrians  eaptiu-ed  Kostajnik. 
On  the  17th  they  won  a  victory  over  the 
Servians  at  Valjevo,  altho  the  Servians 
halted  the  Austrian  advance  on  the  21st. 
On  the  29th  the  Austrians  captured  Suvotor, 
near  Valjevo,  and  on  the  30th  they  took 
Belgrade,  after  a  siege  of  126  days.  This 
marked  the  culmination  of  the  second 
invasion,  for  the  Servians  rallied  strongly 
on  December  3,  and  on  the  8th  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  a  si.x-day  battle 
near  Mount  Rudnik,  and  regained  Valjevo 
and  Ushitza.  On  the  12th  the  invading 
Austrians  had  fallen  back  to  the  border 
with  a  reported  loss  of  28,000  men,  and 
on  the  14th  one  Servian  array  recaptured 
Belgrade  while  another,  farther  south, 
routed  three  Austrian  army  corps.  The 
Austrians  then  fell  back  across  the  Danube 
and  Save  rivers,  and  on  the  30th  news 
reports  had  it  that  Austria  had  abandoned 


WILL  YOUR  WATCHMAN  DISCOVER  THIS 

—before  it  gets  going? 

By  RICHARD  S.  CHILDS 

TiJtIDNIGHT!  A  little  baby  fire  like  this.  (All  fires  are  babies  at  first.)  It  makes  no 
*'*  noise  and  little  smoke  and  smell.  Only  the  dim  flicker  of  light  on  the  ceiling.  The 
watchman  won't  be  around  to  punch  the  clock  for  forty  minutes!  Will  he  discover 
it  before  it  gets  going?     Here  the  story  divides,  for  this  story  has  two  endings. 


ENDING  NUMBER  1 

npHE    flame,    starting    by    spontaneous 
-*■    combustion     in    some    oily    polishing 
cloths,  climbs  up  some   wooden  cases  and 
gets  at  some  cardboard   boxes. 

Then   it  goes   fast. 

It  is  two  feet  square — now  four  feet — now 
ten  as  it  leaps  the  aisles  in  two  directions 
with  a  roar. 

That  rush  order  awaiting  shipment  flames 
up  and  you've  lost  a  customer.  That  raw 
material  that  the  department  downstah-s  is 
dependent  on  catches  fire  and  the  depart- 
ment automatically  goes  out  of  business  for 
weeks.  Nearby  are  the  patterns  that  can't 
be  replaced  in  time  for  the  season's  trade. 
Twenty  feet  away  is  the  office  with  all  your 
current  correspondence  and  records.  Can 
you  reconstruct  your  business  from  mem- 
ory if  they  go? 

The  watchman  downstairs  finishes  his  chat 
with  the  policeman  and  ambles  into  the 
freight  elevator.  Slowly  it  creeps  up.  He 
punches  the  recorder  on  the  first  floor,  then 
up  again  and  finds  the  second  floor  all  right. 
Not  till  he  reaches  the  fifth  floor  does  he 
suddenly  become  aware^tliat  soinething  is 
wrong  on  |.the  seventh.  He  hurries  up- 
ward, opens  the  elevator  door  and  faces  a 
roar  of  flame  and  choking  smoke.  Down 
again  as  fast  as  the  elevator  can  go — it  is 
too  slow  for  him  now — and  he  steps  out 
and  runs  downstairs  shouting  "Are".  Five 
tedious  minutes  before  the  engines  come, 
f  /e  more  before  the  water-tower  is  spurt- 
ing thousands  of  gallons  into  the  windows! 
No  work  for  employes  next  morning.  Only 
wet,  black  wreckage  and  frenzied  attempts 
to  hold  trade.  $r>,000  damage  and  you're 
lucky.  The  insurance  doesn't  cover  the 
rough  $10,000  lost  by  interruption  of  work 
and  the  cost  and  delay  of  again  erecting  a 
"going  business". 

Such  is  the  No.  1  Ending — the  ending  of 
expensive  recklessness. 


ENDING  NUMBER  2 

'  I  ^HE  flame,  starting  by  spontaneous 
■*■  combustion  in  some  oily  polishing 
cloths,  climbs  up  some  wooden  cases  and 
meanwhile  sends  a  column  of  heat  to  the 
ceiling  where  there  hangs  a  pipe  fitted  with 
Grinuell  Automatic  Sprinkler  heads.  The 
fusible  metal  strut  in  the  nearest  head 
softens  in  the  heat  and  swish!  spurt!  down 
comes  a  drenching  rain  over  a  space  ten 
feet  square  and  clang-(4ang  goes  the  big 
sprinkler  alarm  bell  downstairs.  Tho 
watchman  jumps  and  comes  on  the  run. 
He  reaches  the  seventh  floor  in  time  to  see 
the  last  feeble  spiral  of  smoke  perish  under 
the  sprinkler.  He  turns  ofl'  the  water  and 
reviews  the  $5.00  worth  of  damage. 
Next  morning — business  as  usual ! 
*        *        *        * 

X  T /"HAT  does  it  cost  to  be  sure  of  having 

the  second  ending? 
Nothing!  Less  than  nothing! 
The  insiu-ance  reductions  will  pay  for  the 
Grinnell  Sprinkler  System  in  3  to  7  years! 
Through  construction  companies  you  can 
have  it  put  in  free  and  let  the  insurance 
savings  pay  for  it  gradually.  Find  out 
about  this  costless  way  of  obtaining  a 
Grinnell  System. 

Grinnell  Sprinklers  are  the  oldest  and  best. 
They  are  backed  by  a  $(j,(X)0,000  organiza- 
tion, by  33  years  of  successful  service,  by 
the  only  statistical  and  research  laboratory 
in  the  industry  and  by  the  ablest  corps 
of  real  si)rinkl('r  engineers  in  this  field. 
Write — now — to  the  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Company,  274  West  Exchange  St., 
Providence,  R.  1.,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
Grinnell  Information  Blank  Or,  give  the 
floor  area  of  your  building,  including  base- 
ment and  attic,  insurance  carried  on  build- 
ing and  rate,  together  with  insurance  on 
stock  and  rate,  and  we  will  gladly  submit 
estimates  and  proposals,  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part.  i^^w.; 
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\/?£MEM8ER\/T'S     waterproof 


Wm 


IIIF. 
LP.WISOHSSTA  DIUM 
COU.ECK  OF  I  III-.  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Arnold   U'.  hrunner.  Architect. 

F.ntire  concrete  structure  of  New  York's  nevesi 

architecturaltriumpk  made  time-  and  water-proof 

by  "ti.  I.  11."  TaxemenI  {Patented). 

Steel  Need  Not  Rust! 
Wood  Need  Not  Rot! 
Nor  Concrete  ''Dust "  ! 

WHETHER  you  build  amphi- 
theatres or  bungalows,  sky- 
scrapers or  cow-barns,  bridges  or 
residences,  great  factories  or  tiny 
garages  — there's  an  "R.  I.  W."  to 
safeguard  your  investment. 


REMEMBER    IT'S     WATER  PROOF 

PRESERVATIVE 

PA/NTS*^"  Compounds 

"R.  I.W."  Specifics  are  not  mere  paints — they 
ar<*  scirnti/ic  compouiuls.  They  prevent  rust,  re- 
tard lire,  forestall  electrolytic  action,  prevent  dis- 
iiiireratioii  and  stop  concrete  from  "dustinj. " 
Thcrr's  a  specific  "R.  1.  W."  that  will  save  you 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars. 
Write  us  your  problem  and  ask  for  the  Red  Book. 

TOCH  BROTHERS 

Esiablishrd  1848 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  Preservatiie  Pa^nt^i 
and  Varnishes 

320A  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Works:  Long  Island  City,  New  Yvrk,  and 
1  or  onto.  Ont.,  Canada 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


.It  t  ust  ot  Ifss  liiaii  ,' J  ci'iit  an  iunii, 
iinywiKTc.  withuut  electricity,  springs 
iir  batteries.  Suixrb  construction.  12- 
inch  blades.  Adjustable  roller  beariiiK- 
Keliable.   A  proved  comfort.     Prompt 

''^•''^•'•'>'-  Keep  Cool 

MrUp  for  prlrf  ami  ivw  i-Irnilur 
UU  Breeze  Molor.  1 1 1  N.  JeflersoD  Si.,  Chicago 


UsePlenti)ofi£ 


^ITT? 


40     AS 


l^ 
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Nothing  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  long  life  of 
your  tires  as  air. 

("live  your  tires  all  the  air 
tliev  need. 

the  only  way  to  KNOW 
whether  or  not  your  tires 
li.ive  enough  air  is  to  measure 
II  with  a 

UNIVERSAL  TIRE 
PRESSURE  GAUGE 

II  >(ni  have  turn  ridinu 
II     lia|>lia-/ar(l     pri's»ure, 
"II  have  fjeell  spending 

y  real  deal  int>re  inone\' 

■  r    tirea   than   you 
•  --d  have  si»ent. 


At  \  tnir  dealer's  or 
A.    SCHRADER'S  SON,    Inc. 

.--I-;')!  .Atlantic  Ave..  Bruuklyn,  N  \'. 


the  Servian  canipuigii.  The  Servians  re- 
ported wholesale  atrocities  by  the  Austrian 
forces  (luring  tliis  invasion,  and  Austria 
has  replied  with  a  charge  of  "unspeakable 
outrages"  by  Ser\ian  and  Montenegrin 
troops.  Austro-Servian  hostilities  have 
not  been  resumed  upon  any  considerable 
scale  during  the  past  seven  months,  but 
the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  forces  have 
in\-aded  Albania  and  taken  Durazzo  and 
Skutari. 

The  Servian  \  ictory  at  Valjevo  proved 
costly.  They  found  there  3,000  Austrian 
sick  and  wounded,  many  of  them  suffering 
from  typhus  and  relapsing  fever.  The 
typhus  infection  spread  like  wildfu-e,  and 
conditions  soon  became  appalling.  Heroic 
and  self-sacrificing  doctors  and  nurses  went 
to  Servia  from  (Jrcat  Britain  and  America, 
and  in  June  the  typhus  epidemic  was  under 
control,  but  not  until  approximately 
1 00,000  had  perished,  several  of  the  Ameri- 
can rescuers  being  among  the  victims. 
American  doctors  and  nurses  also  entered 
Austria  to  aid  in  staying  the  ravages  of 
ty])hus  there. 

RUSSIA'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

THE  INVASION.S  OF  EAST  PRUSSIA 

Russia  was  to  be  the  hammer,  in  the 
strategy  of  the  Allies,  while  England  and 
France  were  to  be  the  anvil,  and  between 
them  Germany  was  to  be  crusht.  Following 
this  plan,  a  strong  Russian  force  invaded 
Fast  Prussia  on  August  17.  As  in  every 
other  in^•asion  in  this  war,  whether  Rus- 
sian, German,  Austrian,  or  Servian,  terrible 
atrocities  are  charged  against  the  invaders. 
But  in  this  case  the  invading  troops  were 
to  make  but  a  brief  stay.  On  August  27 
they  met  the  reiloubtable  von  llindenburg 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Tannenberg,  and 
in  three  days  the  Russian  Army  was  in 
flight  back  over  the  borders,  leaving  90,(XX) 
prisoners  in  German  hands.  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-lloUweg  has  called  this  the 
greatest  battle  in  history,  while  McCormick 
admits  in  an  account  approved  by  the 
Russian  General  Staff  that  "judged  by  the 
standards  of  other  wars  the  defeat  of 
Tannenberg  is  one  of  the  most  severe  in 
history,"  tho  he  adds  that  "judged  as  a 
fragment  of  the  strategy  of  this  great  war, 
it  assumes  a  different  aspect."  Its  tre- 
mciulous  importance  to  Germany  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  freed  the  German 
people  of  the  fear  of  the  Cossack.  Von 
Hindenburg  became  at  a  leap  the  great 
national  hero.  After  Tannenberg  he  jiur- 
sued  the  retreating  Russians  out  of  Fast 
Prussia  and  through  their  own  province  of 
Suwalki  to  the  Niemen  River,  but  failed 
to  cross  the  river,  tlespite  terrific  efforts, 
and  after  a  week  of  heavy  fighting  around 
.\ugustovo  the  Germans  were  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  northern  Poland. 

Ill  October,  again  a  Russian  force  made 
a  thrust  at  the  iinijortant  port  of  Konigs- 


berg,  in  East  Prussia,  but  without  success. 
By  November  10  they  had  been  pushed 
back  over  the  border  at  the  north  on  Wir- 
ballen,  but  in  East  Prussia  they  still  held  ' 
Lyck  and  Soldau,   and  on  the   12th  took. 
Johannisberg — all    three    German    border, 
cities.     Alternate    successes    and    reverses 
swung  the  battle-line  to  and  fro  in  this 
region    during    November    and    December 
until,  on  Christmas  day,  the  Russians  again 
ventured  into  the  ill-fated  Masurian  Lake 
region  and  sustained  a  stinging  defeat  near 
Lotzen,  losing  many  prisoners.     By  New-' 
year's  day  they  were  back  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Suwalki. 

A  third  invasion  of  East  Prussia  was 
begun  in  January  by  two  Russian  armies 
which  advanced  by  two  routes  on  Konigs- 
l)erg,  but  a  decisive  victory  was  again 
gained  in  the  Alasurian  Lake  region  bj'  the 
Germans,  who  took  50,000  Russian  pris- 
oners in  nine  engagements  and  expelled 
the  invaders  in  the  middle  of  February. 
On  February  24  the  Germans  stormed 
and  took  Przasnysz  in  Poland,  with  10,000 
prisoners,  ordy  to  lose  it  again  on  the  27th. 

A  counter-invasion  from  East  Prussia  was 
begun  by  the  Germans  in  Alay,  striking 
toward  Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  and  considerable 
territory  has  been  gained  in  that  direction. 
With  von  Hindenburg  said  to  be  in  com- 
mand, this  invasion  is  considered  by  many 
observers  to  threaten  gravely  the  Russian 
Baltic  provinces. 

INVASIONS  OF  POLAND 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  Austrian 
army  entered  Russian  Poland  and  began 
thrusting  toward  Warsaw,  which  thus 
became  endangered  just  when  von  Hinden- 
burg liad  defeated  the  Russian  force  at 
Tannenberg.  The  first  clash  was  an 
Austrian  victory,  at  Krasnik,  when  the 
Russian  Army  was  thrown  back  in  disorder 
upon  Lublin,  ninety  miles  from  Warsaw. 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaievitch, 
Russian  commander-in-chief,  brought  all 
available  reenforcements  upon  Lublin  and 
at  the  same  time  also  attacked  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  Gila-Lipa  River.  In  a  furious 
battle  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
the  Bulgarian  general  Dimitrieff,  who  had 
led  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkan  wars 
and  is  now  wearing  the  Czar's  uniform. 
But  wor.'ie  was  to  follow  for  Austria.  Cai)- 
turing  Lemherg,  the  capital  of  Galicia, 
on  September  3,  the  Russians  took  the 
.\ustrians  in  the  rear,  and  at  Ravarusska, 
on  the  10th,  the  Austrian  general  Auflfen- 
bcrg  was  defeated  and  most  of  his  army 
was  taken,  iiussia  reckoned  the  Austrian 
losses  in  the  first  half  of  September  at 
250,000. 

Russia,  in  turn,  now  threatened  Krakow, 
but  von  Hindenburg  apjieared  upon  the 
.scene,  and  on  October  4  the  Russian  advance 
upon  the  city  was  halted  and  forced  back 
across  the  San.  Following  up  this  advan- 
tage, a  formidable  German  attack  began  to 
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New    Jackson     Model     "34"  —  112-inch  wheelbase;   32  x  4"  tires — fully 

equipped,   including   one-man  top,   electric  lighting  and  starting  system, 

and  Stewart  Vacuum  Fuel  System. 


^985 


"No  Hitt  Too  Steep 
No  Sand  Too  Deep' 


New  Jackson  Values 


That  Upset  All  Traditions 


These  three  new  Jacksons  are  the  best  Jacksons  we  have  ever  built.  We  say  this,  fully 
aware  that  some  of  our  loyal  customers  who  have  driven  Jackson  cars  for  years  may  differ  with 
us.  But  we  know  that  not  one  iota  of  quality  or  strength  has  been  sacrificed.  And  yet  the  new  1916 
Jacksons  have  remarkable  power,  extreme  flexibility,  and  a  beauty  of  line  and  fiijish  all  their  own. 

A  light  "Four**  of  Amazing  Flexibility 


new  meaning  into  the  word  flexibility.  Its 
performance,  on  hills  and  in  sand  that  would 
stall  an  ordinary  "four"  or  "six,"  is  simply 
astounding.  Do  you  wonder  that  Jackson 
distributors  are  wildly  enthusiastic  ? 

Wonderfully  Easy  Riding 

This  amazing  motor  is  mounted  on  a 
chassis  that  will  stand  up  as  the  Jackson 
always  does.  And  with  four  full  elliptic 
springs,  the  Jackson  "34"  gives  a  pleasingly 
new  interpretation  to  "easy-riding,"  for  it 
honestly  is  easy  riding.  You'll  never  know 
how  easy  till  you  ride  in  it. 


Generously  Roomy  Body 

And  with  a  new  beauty  and  refinement 
of  line  and  finish  is  coupled  the  Jackson 
old-fashioned  [honesty  in  using  genuine 
leather  upholstery,  and  genuine  quality 
workmanship  even  in  the  places  and  parts 
you  don't  see.  At  the  price,  with  Jackson 
quality,  no  skimping  of  room  anywhere — 
the  model  "34"  Jackson  at  once  takes  the 
lead  for  four-cylinder  value.  The  body 
S3ats  five  easily. 
Completely  equipped,  $985. 


The  new  Model  "34"  is  a  wonder.  You 
thought  the  days  of  "Fours"  were  limited; 
so  did  we.  But  when  you  have  ridden 
behind  this  motor  you  will  concede  that 
there  has  been  a  marvelous  development 
in  four-cylinder  motor  construction — ■ 
Jackson  four-cylinder  construction — that 
upsets  all  theories. 

Vibrationless  at  55  Miles ! 

This  new,  high-duty,  long-stroke  motor 
shows  a  speed  of  55  miles,  turning  up  a 
little  over  2700  revolutions  per  minute, 
without  vibration!  And  it  reads  an  entirely 

New  Light  Weight  "Eight" 

$^^  Model  348,  Five-Passenger  "  Eight," 

^      ^    ^k  C^     the  same  long-stroke,  high-duty  type  as 
1        M     %y^^     the  "Four,"  will  satisfy  the  man  who 
wants  a  Jackson  but  wants  an  "Eight." 
Its  moderate  wheelbase,   112  inches,    means  a  car  that  can  be 
turned  in  a  narrow  street,  and  its  roomy  body  provides  generous 
space  for  five  people. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  urgent  demand  for  all  Jackson  Models.     It 
would  be  wise  to  order  your  Jackson  at  once  and  be  sure  of  early  delivery. 

JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE   CO.,  1318  East  Main  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Seven-Passenger  "Eight' 


$1685 


New  model  68  Jackson  is  a  big, 
handsome  "Eight"  that  in  efficiency, 
luxury,  size,  economy  and  power  com- 
paies  with  any  "eight"  at  any  price.  124 -inch  wheelbase, 
full  seven-passenger  body,  completely  equipped,  $1685  f.  o.  b. 
Jackson. 
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Actual  Photo 
No.  L  6345 


Weatherproofs 

Style  and  Reliability 


The  Kenyon  Ideals  you  can  depend  on 

Style  No.  L808,   in    Black    and    White,        Style   No.  L6345,  with  the    convenient 

Brown  and  Olive  mixed,  and  Black  and       storm   convertible    collar.     High    grade 

'White  mixed  English  Tweed;  at  $17.50.       double  texture  material;  at  $12.50. 

Weatherproofed    by    the    Kenreign  {process 

Write  for  small  samples  with  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  sells  them 

.,     ^   ,  C.  Kenyon  Company 

New  York:  WCW  vrkDk'  Chicngo: 

5th  Arc.  BWe..  5lh  Are.  &  23d  St.  iNt,  W    Y  UKK  Congre»s  and  FrankUn  StreeU 


FRENCH  .  ENGLISH 

English-French  Dictionary 

>.        A  ready  book  to  expUiiti  all   words  in  the  French 

^^  language  and  to  immediately  supply  tlie  French 

C/         equivalent  of  an  English  word  and  the  English 

mJjw  equivalent  of  a  Kriiith  word  by  a  system  of 

«    rw         two  vocabularies.   Houndinclotli.SOciiet. 

Funk  &  WaiinalU  Company 
.<S4-(<0  Fuurtli  .\»cnue       New  York 


50c  \ 


A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction 


I.iukI, 


i>-;i:'- 


I  ilU  i  tmtifr-Jourrmi. 

Ghe  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  jAmes  D.  Corrothcrs 

Siuclii".  til  tl.irky  stMu-i  >  .  prcM'nt  ing 
raptivatiiiK  hit"* of  ncKru folk  Ion-,  storu-s 
ol  ghosts.  iioo<kM)H.  '|>ossuni  tuinls,  lovr- 
inakintf.  nlavfry.  i-tc.  Iiresiwliblc  humur 
in  almost  rv<Ty  i>;»Re  ».au**<'<  many  a 
lu'artv  latiKli  *tv»r  tlicsr  ilfviT  writings, 

^hG  PfiCG  HSS  '  '"'^"R^i  -^fi  rrror  in  orderinK  wr 

—  •  n  iiroovfrstocked with  thiitonetith*. 

Aiy^3yS    K3CG99  and  must  move  it  o venal  thrRn-at 

^tf    /O        Pn^  i  m  '^*'-"*i'^*''   indicated  in  the  pht^s. 

paid.     Yours  Now — While  They 
Last  —  For  30c,  Carriage  Paid. 

HJNKiWACNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  FonrthAve.NtwYorli 


Racial 
Passion — Prejudice — Hatred 

and  the  Bible  on  the 

Race    Problem 

Read  the  informing^artides  in 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

For  August 

$3.00  a  year;     30  cents  a  copy 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pub«. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS 
IN  ENGLISH." 

"  The  best  language  is  that  which  most  accurately 
conveys  our  meaning." — Confucius.  The  use  ot 
the  proper  words  is  a  sign  of  culture  and  refinement. 
To  facilitate  their  use,  get  the  above  book  by  Frank 
H.  Vizetelly.     Price,  75c.;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


develop  all  along  the  southwestern  border 
of  Poland,  striking  northeast  at  Warsaw. 
Przemysl,  besieged  b\'  a  Russian  army, 
was  temporarily  relieved  by  the  Austrians 
on  the  12th,  and  fighting  was  in  progress 
in  many  places  in  southwestern  Poland, 
while  German  forces  advanced  to  ^N-ithin 
twenty  miles  of  Warsaw.  Heavy  Russian 
I'eenforcements  arrived  on  the  battle-line 
on  the  18th,  however,  and  the  German  in- 
vaders were  forced  back.  By  the  25th  the 
Germans  had  been  driven  beyond  Lodz  and 
Radom,  which  were  taken. 

But  the  repulse  of  this  German  invasion 
of  central  and  southern  Poland  was  only 
temporary.  In  the  middle  of  November 
twt)  new  German  armies  entered  these 
i-egions.  By  the  17th  heavy  fighting  was 
ill  progress  about  Lodz.  A  German  disas- 
ter was  nan'owly  averted  on  the  23d,  when 
Mackensen's  army  fell  into  a  Russian  trap 
and  was  smTounded,  but  it  cut  its  way  out 
with  a  loss  of  10,000  prisoners,  and  the 
advance  continued.  The  Germans  took 
Lodz  on  December  rt,  and  by  the  12th  con- 
centrated upon  Lowicz,  capturing  it  on  the 
ISth.  On  the  19th  their  advance  was 
halted  on  the  Bzura  River,  only  thirty 
miles  from  Warsaw,  and  this  line  was  stub- 
l)ornly  maintained  for  many  months.  The 
next  German  ad^'ance  upon  Warsaw  was  to 
come  from  another  direction. 

INV.\RIONS  OF  G.\LICrA 

Leml)erg,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  was 
taken  l)y  Russia,  on  September  3,  in  the 
process  of  ousting  the  first  Austrian  in- 
vasion of  Poland,  as  noted  above.  By 
September  19  the  Russians  had  crossed  the 
San  River  and,  on  the  21st,  they  took 
Jaroslaw  and  besieged  Przemysl,  Leaving 
a  force  to  continue  the  siege,  they  pushed 
on,  taking  Tarnow  on  October  3  and  ad- 
\ancing  upon  Krakow.  Another  force 
advanced  through  the  Karpathian  passes 
in  Hungary.  Von  Hindenburg  relieved 
Krakow's  peril  by  halting  the  Russian 
advance  on  October  4  and  hurling  their 
army  liack  across  the  San.  but  in  November 
they  were  back  again  and  defeated  the 
forces  defending  Krakow,  on  the  26th,  at 
Brzeski).  In  ten  days  a  Russian  army  of 
270,(XK)  men  was  before  the  city  and  the 
suburbs  were  under  boml)ardment.  This 
is  the  nearest  the  Russians  have  been  able 
to  come  to  Krakow,  however.  On  Decem- 
l)t'r  19  the}'  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
across  the  Nida  River,  and  on  the  2oth  a 
second  Austrian  relief  of  Przemysl  was 
narrowly  prevented.  The  siege  of  Przemysl 
was  prest  with  great  vigor  and  tenacity, 
and  Russia's  greatest  victorj'  of  the  war 
came  on  March  22,  when  it  fell,  with  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  its  garrison  of 
9  generals,  93  officers  of  the  General  Staff, 
2,(KH)  other  officers,  and  117,000  men. 

This  victory  proved  to  be  Russia's  high- 
water  mark  for  the  year.      In  April,  Field-  . 
Marshal  \ou  Hindenburg  took  command  of* 
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the  Eastern  armies  of  both  tho  Central 
Powers  and  the  tide  turned  heavily  against 
the  Czar.  The  right  wing,  under  Macken- 
sen,  advanced  rapidly.  On  May  2  strong 
Austro-German  attacks  gained  a  great 
victory  near  Tarnow,  with  the  capture  of 
30,000  Russians,  and  the  pressure  on  this 
flank  forced  a  general  liussian  retreat  from 
Hungary  and  the  Karpathian  passes.  On 
the  5th  Tarnow  was  taken  and  the  Russians 
were  driven  beyond  the  Donajec^  and  Biala 
rivers;  on  the  19th  the  troops  of  the  two 
Kaisers  forced  the  passage  of  the  San. 
On  June  2  Przemysl  was  retaken.  On  the 
5th  the  Russians  tried  to  make  a  stand 
behind  the  lake  region  near  Grodek,  but 
were  outflanked,  and  on  the  Sth  the 
Teutonic  armies  crossed  the  Dniester  near 
Lemberg  and  took  Stanislau.  Mosciska 
was  occupied  on  the  13th.  Petrograd  an- 
nounced the  capture  of  15,000  prisoners  in 
three  days  in  this  fighting,  but  this  brought 
from  Vienna  the  statement  that  in  thi> 
first  fifteen  days  of  June  122,408  Russian 
prisoners  were  taken,  with  53  cannon  and 
nearly  200  machine  guns.  Reports  began 
to  be  current  that  the  Russian  retreat  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  ammunition,  while  tho 
Teutonic  armies  were  said  to  be  gaining  by 
the  use  of  poisonous  gases  and  a  smother- 
ing fire  of  high-explosive  shells.  Dis- 
patches of  June  19  had  it  that  William  11. 
was  at  the  Galician  front,  and  on  June  22 
Lemberg  was  recaptured.  By  the  23d, 
save  for  a  force  in  eastern  Galicia,  all 
Russian  troops  were  over  the  Galician 
border  into  Russia. 

The  defense  of  Austria  now  turned  into 
an  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the  Austro- 
German  force,  said  to  number  2,000,000 
men,  advanced  steadily  nort  hward  between 
the  Bug  and  Vistula  rivers,  a  new  route  of 
invasion  in  this  war,  and  on  July  1  took 
the  fortress  of  Zamosc.  London,  on  the 
Sth,  estimated  Mackensen's  advance  at 
five  miles  a  day,  but  announced  on  the  7th 
that  the  Russians  had  halted  the  invasion. 
On  the  Sth  news  came  that  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  in  his  haste 
to  take  Lublin,  had  pushed  too  far  ahead 
of  his  German  allies  and  had  been  out- 
flanked and  defeated  at  Zamosc,  KJrasnik, 
and  Urzedow,  on  the  Visnika  River,  losing 
15,000  prisoners,  besides  the  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Austro-German  force  was 
soon  able  to  resume  the  offensive,  however, 
and  as  we  go  to  press  dispatches  from 
London  and  Petrograd  mention  the  Rus- 
sian evacuation  of  Warsaw  as  a  not  un- 
likely possibility. 

Another  invasion  that  should  be  noticed 
is  the  Turkish  attempt  to  invade  Trans- 
caucasia, which  was  crusht  and  driven  back 
in  a  series  of  engagements  in  January.  The 
Turks  were  again  defeated  by  the  Russians 
at  Ardabil,  Persia,  on  March  25,  with  a  loss 
of  21,000.  An  expected  Russian  invasion 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  however,  has  not  yet 
materialized. 
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SHOCK  ABSORBER 


Everyday  service  is  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  gauge  the  merits  of  the 

*Hartford 

SHOCK   ABSORBER 

It  has  influenced 

350,000  car  owners  to  use  it; 

Over  25  Factories  to  adopt  it  as  standard  equipment; 

More  than  95%  of  the   racing  drivers  to  have  it  on 
their  cars  in  every  race. 

But  the  experience  of  these  need  not  be  your  only  guide.  Judge  for 
yourself.  Test  the  Hartford  out  over  any  and  all  roads.  Make  a  thor- 
ough job  of  it — choore  the  roughest.  This  is  your  guarantee — Satisfac- 
tion or  Money  Back.  Convince  yourself  that  it  stops  jolting,  jarring  and 
vibration,  contributes  to  solid  comfort,  prevents  spring  breakage,  makes 
tires  last  longer,  cuts  cost  of  maintenance,  insures  longer  life  for  your  car. 


Write,  mentioning  make,  year  and  model 
of  car,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
truly  comfortable.  You  can  have  the  Hart- 
ford Shock  Absorber  on  your  new  car  if  you 
insist. 

Executive  Offices  and  Works : 

Hartford  Suspension  Co. 

E.  v.  HARTFORD,  President 
19 1  Morgan  St.,         Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Ab- 
sorber, Hartford  Cushion  Spring, 
Hartford  Electric  Brake,  Hart- 
ford Auto  Jack,  Hartford  Bumper. 

Branches:  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh,  Newark,  Chicago, 

Indianapolis. 

*Fortner!y  TrufaiiU-Hartford. 
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Automobile  Matiu- 
facturers  are  now 
using  the  finest 
springs  that  can  be 
made.  If  you  want 
more  comfort,  you 
must  use  Hartford 
Shuck  Absorbers. 


Makes 

Every  Road 

a  Boulevard 


W 
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Steer   Without   Strain 

This  Guides  Your  Ford  Straight! 


Don't  grapple  the  steering  wheel  like  grim  death,  to 
keep  your  car  out  of  the  ditch.  Let  the  famous  Walker 
Steer-ezeR  right  your  front  wheels  automatically  the 
instant  they  strike  "rough  qoing.'*  Steering  without 
it  invites  calamity,  frays  your  nerves  and  tires  your 
muscles.  Then  some  fatal  day  the  wheel  is  jerked  from 
your  grip.    Don't  risk  it. 

Our  engineers  overcame  all 
faults  found  in  previous  de- 
vices. Then  they  produced 
this  perfect  steering  contriv- 
ance. They  simplified  con- 
struction, so  cut  cost  way 
down.    Now  for    $3.75   you 
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can  make  your  Ford  steer  like  a  high-priced  car.  J  ust 
slip  it  over  the  tie-rod  and  clamp  to  axle — applied 
witli  a  wrench  in  a  jiffy.  Outlasts  the  car. 

Free  Introductory  Offer! 

Words  cant  tell  the  ease,  tlie  joy,  the  safety  of  driv- 
ing a  Ford  with  th<'  Steer-ezeR.  So  we  authorize  any 
dealer  to  put  one  on  your 
car  FREE.  Return  it  if  you 
want,  after  lo  days,  else  pay 
liiin  only  J3.7S.  We  ship  on 
free  trial,  prepaid,  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you. 
.Send  no  money — only  your 
name  and  dealer's  name. 


THE  WALKER  MFG.  CO.,  1516  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.    Factory,  Racine,  Wis. 
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More  Bran 

Every  person  well-advised  eats 
some  bran  nowadays.  But  rarely 
enough  to  know  all  its  good  effects. 

Most  bran  food  is  uninviting. 
Folks  eat  but  little,  and  not  for 
long.  Yet  bran  is  Nature's  cleanser, 
needed  every  day. 

In  Peftijohn's  the  bran  comes 
hidden  in  delicious  soft  wheat 
flakes.  It's  a  dainty,  liked  by  all, 
welcome  every  morning.  Yet  it  is 
one-fourth  bran.  This  dish  ismade 
to  win  folks  to  bran  habits. 

Pettyohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

\[  )our  grorer  hasn  t  Pellijohn  s,  send  us 
his  name  and  15  cents  in  stamps  for  a  pack- 
age by  parcel  post.  We'll  then  ask  your 
store  to  supply  it.  Address  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company,   Chicago.  (965) 
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Special  Offer  d^'uI.  | 

I   ^v  ill  Mi|i|)lv  till-  foll'.wmp  (•■•llrctiMiis.  S 

(-••n*tiatji)^'  rif  t4*ii  rai-li  of  t<'ii  fine. named  iC 

VBrieties  in  eiwh  e<illei"Ht.n — names  sent  JT 

"li  a|>|<liei>lh,M.      If  the  entire  cot  I. uM>s  O 

iir.'  .r'l.re.l  nt  Ifl'IOlJ.  I  will  prepay  tin-  O 

'I'  Iiviiy  toiinv  part  f.f  the  UnitedStates.  Y% 

>    II  t..|.:iv  'l.lrv'TV  vn  smaller  (•r'lci>.  g^ 

100  Single  Early  Tolipi 

100  May  Flowering  Tolipt 

100  Darwin  Tulips 

100  Crocuses  i4  varietietl 

100  Hyacinths  (Bedding  size) 

100  Narcissus 

Slid  t<Klay  fnrmy  Bulh  B<«.k  and  list  i.l 

tlio  varieties  included  inthis  special  offer. 
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186  Broadway 
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30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  orepmid   on  the  new  1915 
"RANGER"  bi<-ycle.    Writs  at  one*  for 

our  h\g  catalog  and  spfcial  offer, 

Marvalouslmprovament*.  Extraordi- 
nary valuer  in  our  I'Jlo  price  ofTcra.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  ffettinff  our 
latent  vri'poa!lu,n.i.     WUITF:  TODAY. 

Boy*,  tic  a  "Ridar  Agent"  and  make 
bin  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
t-uppliea.    Getour /iftcrrt/  lermx  on  a  sample 
ijto  introduce  the  new  "RANQER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thintf  in  the  hieyeleline  half  usual  prieas.  Factory 
price?  on  Motorcycle  and  Autoraobilc  Supplies. 

MEAO  CYCLE  CO..   DEPT.  KI72  CHICAGO 


Deaf  Persons 

after  IryiiiB  all  other  devicen 
find  ihat.  the 

OTOPHONE 

Is  the  ihin«  in  aids  to  he.irinc 
A  flu:  'I.  rninpaci  instriimi-nt 
hel.l  iiRiilii<il  the  oar.  ii  o  I 
in-c»t( 'I.  Keprodiiees  natnr.il 
y.iiee  t.mes  very  efTeetivel\; 
I  n"hiizrinc  ■■  Mannfiietnred  in 
onr '•iirRi'al  in..Triin)ent  depart 
m'-'it.  Our  TIIIAI.  offer  and 
ti-st  imonials  will  interest  .^oii. 
In  wrltinc  today  for  illiis 
tr.ited  lioolili't,  please  mention 
our  booklet  No.  21. 


OPTICIAN 

Uanutacturrrn  "f  ^uriiiral  InMniinrnts  and  El'etrlpal  Aprliane«i 
337  Fifth  Aveoua,  N«w  Vork 


ITALY'S  INVASIOx\  OF  AUSTRIA 

Bernhardi's  famous  book  on  "Germany 
and  the  Next  War"  shows  that  grave 
doubts  of  Italy's  loyalty  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  had  long  been  felt  in  the  Central 
?]mpires,  and  Dr.  Dernburg  said  when 
here  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
did  not  expect  Italy  to  join  them  in  this 
ponflif't.  But  her  shift  to  the  Triple 
Entente  and  her  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Austria  are  denounced  in  the  "Red  Book" 
of  Austria^Hungary  as  an  "outrageous 
breach  of  faith"  and  "treachery."  Italy 
declared  her  neutrality  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict,  explaining  that  the  terms  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  required  her  to  join  only 
in  a  defensive  war.  Then  on  December  11 
Italy  notified  Austria  that  Article  VII  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  provided  that  in  a  case 
hke  Austria's  invasion  of  Servia  there  must 
be  "mutual  compensation  for  all  territorial 
or  other  advantages  derived  from  either 
beyond  the  present  status  quo,  and  which 
is  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  interests  and 
justified  claims  of  both  parties."  The 
compensation  Italy  desired  was  the  cession 
of  certain  areas  of  Austria  along  the  border, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Italians  and  known 
as  the  "Italia  Irridenta,"  or  "unredeemed 
Italy."  Part  of  Albania  and  islands  in  the 
.\driatic  were  also  asked.  Austria  con- 
sented to  cede  some  of  the  territory  de- 
manded, but  not  enough  to  meet  Italy's 
wishes.  The  correspondence  will  be  found 
I)resented  from  both  view-points  in  the 
Italian  "Green  Book"  and  the  Austro- 
Ilungarian  "Red  Book."  After  months  of 
fniilless  bargaining  Italy  denounced  the 
alliance  with  the  Dual  Monarchy  on  May 
4,  declaring  that — 

"Reason  and  sentiment  are  indeed  in 
accord  in  denying  that  benevolent  neu- 
trality be  maintained  when  one  of  the  allies 
takes  uj)  arms  for  the  realization  of  a 
program  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
vital  interests  of  the  other  ally,  interests 
the  safeguarding  of  which  constituted  the 
])rincipal  reason  of  the  alliance  itself." 

Austria  tried  to  continue  the  negotia^ 
tions,  but  its  offers  were  unsatisfactory  to 
Italy,  and  on  May  2.i  Italy  declared  war 
in  a  communication  reading  in  part: 

"F'ully  determined  to  protect  Italian 
rights  and  interests  with  all  the  means  at 
its  disposal,  the  Royal  Government  can 
not  e\ade  its  duty  to  take  such  measures 
as  events  may  impose  upon  it  against  all 
|)resent  and  future  meiKUPs  to  the  fulfil- 
m(>nt  of  Italy's  national  aspirations." 

Tile  Italian  cainjmigns  have  followed  two 
linos,  one  striking  across  the  Alpine  passes 
toward  Trent,  and  the  other  across  the 
more  oi>en  country  toward  Goritz  and 
Trieste.  Both  have  penetrated  into  Aus- 
trian territory,  but  ha\e  not  reac-hed  their 
goals.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
naval  operations  was  the  loss  of  the  Italian 
cruiser  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  on  July  18, 
sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine  off  Cattaro. 


CAJMPAIGNSIIN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Just  as  the  French  and  English  colonists 
in  America  felt  called  upon  to  begin  killing 
one  another  when  their  home  governments 
were  at  war,  so  the  British,  French,  Belgian, 
and  Portuguese  forces  in  Africa  ha^  e  been 
ha\dng  a  small  war  of  their  own  with  the 
Germans  and  with  the  insurgent  Boers  in 
the  British  "U.  S.  A."— the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  Boer  rebellion  was 
begun  on  October  13  by  a  small  force 
under  Colonel  Maritz.  Maritz  was  de- 
feated on  October  15  and  again  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  but  by  October  25  other  forces  were 
in  the  field  under  Generals  De  Wet  and 
Beyers.  On  December  1  De  Wet  was 
captured,  and  just  a  week  later  General 
Beyers  was  killed.  On  December  10 
Grovernor-General  Buxton  announced  that 
7,(XX)  rebels  had  been  captured  and  that 
the  rebellion  was  ended.  By  February  3 
the  last  fragments  of  these  forces  had  sur- 
rendered. Only  General  Maritz 's  force 
now  remained,  and  on  January  24  his 
1,200  rebels  were  decisively  defeated  at 
Uppington,  Bechuanaland. 

Germany's  African  colonial  forces  have 
had  no  better  fortune.  In  the  first  month 
of  the  war  the  Germans  smrendered  Togo- 
land,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  in  the 
second  month  the  German  Kongo  was 
seized  by  the  British  and  French.  Various 
small  actions  were  scattered  through  the 
spring  and  summer  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  and  in  February 
General  Botha,  who  fought  the  British 
in  the  Boer  War,  invaded  German  South- 
west Africa.  In  March  he  defeated  the 
Germans,  who  lost  200  prisoners,  and  on 
May  1  he  took  200  more  in  another  victory. 
He  occupied  the  capital  of  the  province  on 
May  12,  and  on  July  8  accepted  the  sur- 
render of  the  entire  German  force.  One 
naval  event  is  marked  in  the  dispatches — 
the  sinking  of  the  German  cruiser  Konigs- 
berg  by  two  British  monitors  in  the  Rufiji 
River  on  July  4. 

Events  in  other  parts  of  Africa  have 
been  less  decisive  or  less  fully  reported. 


Gentler  Sex. — The  lady  who  thinks  the 
atrocities  of  war  are  just  too  terrible  for 
anything  will  soon  go  away  for  the  summer 
and  leave  the  cat  Avith  a  jar  of  condensed 
milk  and  no  can-opener. — Washington 
Ti7nes. 


Within  the  Law.— Rural  Constable — 
"  Now,  then,  (Hune  out  o'  that.  Bathing's 
not  allowed  'ere  after  eight  a.m.  !  " 

The  Face  in  the  Water — "'Excuse  me, 
sergeant,  I'm  vol  bathing;  I'm  only 
drowning. ' ' — P  uncli. 


Penitent. — "  Do  you  regret,  my  good 
man,"  said  the  judge,  "  having  killed  the 
pedestrian  with  your  golf-ball"?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  confirmed  player,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes;  "  I  do.  If  he  hadn't^got 
in  the  way,  I'd  have  made  that  hole  in  one 
less  than  bogie." — Judge. 
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Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac 


Type  53 


THE  new  Eight-Cylinder  is  ushered  in  on  the  heels  of 
the  most  impressive  success  ever  recorded  in  the  motor 
car  industry. 
It  follows  a  car  which  has  intrenched  itself  in  a  positive 
position  of  pre-eminence. 

The  whole  country  now  knows  that  the  number  of  cars 
which  are  even  candidates  for  comparison  with  the  Cadillac, 
has  been  narrowed  down  until  they  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  country  no  longer  asks  if  the  Cadillac  is  as  fine  a  car 
as  some  other  ;  but  inquires,  instead,  what  other  cars  com- 
pare with  the  Cadillac, — and  how. 

If  public  opinion  could  be  translated  into  a  few  simple 
words,  it  would  doubtless  result  in  the  statement  that  there 
never  has  been  a  motor  car  equal  to  the  Cadillac  Eight, — 
either  m  performance  or  in  stability. 

It  is  this  kind  of  a  car — this  one  example  of  V-type  effi- 
ciency, demonstrated  by  a  years  experience  —  which  the 
new  Cadillac  succeeds. 

It  succeeds  a  car  which  many  thousands  of  people  believe 
to  have  been  the  best  car  which  the  world  had  yet  pro- 
duced. 

The  new  Cadillac  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  acquired  in 
the  building  of  1  3,000  V-type  Eights,  and  of  their  service 
in  the  hands  of  1  3,000  users. 

We  believe  that  in  this  new  car  the  V-type  engine  is 
developed  to  a  point  of  excellence  which  even  the  most 
conscientious  effort  to  equal,  cannot  reach  in  many  and 
many  a  day. 

A  year  ago  the  Cadillac  Company  was  blazing  new  paths 
of  progress. 

It  pioneered  new  principles  and  new  processes,  pushing 
them  to  a  point  of  certainty  before  its  first  V-type  engine 
was  marketed. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  that  hard  and  painstaking 
period  of  invention,  selection,  rejection,  adjustment  and 
adaptation. 

As  a  result,  there  is  but  one  V-type  standard  based  on 
extended  experience ;  that  is  the  Cadillac  standard. 

There  is  but  one  V-type  criterion  based  on  a  demon- 
strated certainty ;  that  is  the  Cadillac  criterion. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  first  Cadillac  Eight  is 
the  source  from  which  V-type  development  must  borrow 
its  inspiration. 

And  in  that  fact  lies  an  exceedingly  important  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  pioneering  process  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
problems  solved  were  peculiar  to  Cadillac  construction. 


They  referred  to  that  intimate  relation  between  all  the 
parts  and  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  which  make  for 
a  harmonious  whole. 

The  Cadillac  transmission  and  the  Cadillac  clutch — to 
cite  only  two  of  a  number  of  features — were  developed  with 
direct  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Cadillac  V-type 
engine  and  the  Cadillac  car. 

Their  adoption  by  other  makers  may  or  may  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  not  the  V-type  engine,  merely  as  a  type,  which  has 
proven  such  a  triumphant  success,  but  the  Cadillac  Eight- 
Cylinder  V-type  engine,  built  into  a  Cadillac  chassis  accord- 
ing to  Cadillac  ideals — and  as  Cadillac  artisans  know  how 
to  build  it. 

That  is  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  Cadillac  experience  in  building  I  3,000 
cars. 

That  is  why  we  do  not  believe  that  the  equal  of  this  new 
Cadillac  Eight  will  exist  for  many  a  long  day. 

The  first  Cadillac  Eight  furnishes  for  those  who  would 
emulate  its  excellence,  the  one  certain  source  of  V-type 
information  based  on  extended  experience. 

And  the  second  Cadillac  Eight,  with  that  wonderful 
experience  to  build  upon,  naturally  and  logically  marks  an 
advance  over  the  initial  achievement. 

There  are  no  doubts  or  uncertainties  about  it. 

Its  advantages  and  virtues  are  all  clear  and  positive  and 
plain. 

It  has  taken  the  one  safe  V-type  criterion  and  carried  it 
to  the  highest  pitch. 

It  is  twelve  months  away — I  3,000  cars  away — from  the 
least  or  last  element  of  experiment. 

Its  pre-eminence  cannot  consistently  be  questioned. 

In  the  face  of  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  produced  that  pre-eminence,  its  leadership  is 
not  even  a  subject  for  discussion. 

We  believe  that  the  new  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  em- 
bodies the  most  practical  combination  of  all  round  efficiency. 

No  really  desirable  qualities  are  sacrificed  in  order  that 
some  less  essential — which  provide  more  spectacular,  but 
empty  "talking  points" — may  be  exploited. 

We  believe  that  it  possesses  a  maximum  of  the  worth- 
while characteristics  which  the  most  exacting  motorist  wants 
in  his  car— power,  speed,  smoothness,  flexibility,  ease  of 
operation,  dependability  and  endurance. 

We  repeat — again — we  do  not  believe  the  equal  of  this 
new  Cadillac  exists. 

And  we  do  not  believe  that  it  can  or  will  exist  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.    Three  passenger 
Victoria,  $2400.     Five  passenger  Brougham,  $2950.     Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450. 
Berlin,  $3600.    Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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MODERN 
TENNIS 


The  New  Book 
By  P.  A.  VAILE 
International  Authority  on  Golf  and  Tennis 
Enthusiastically  Received  by  the  Press 

"It  is  in  ever>'  sense  of  the  word  a  handbook  on 
the  game  and  it  sets  out  the  A-B-C  of  tennis  in 
language  that  i^  so  severe  in  its  simplicity  that 
even  the  dullest  schoolboy  can  understand  it.  In 
a  word,  the  bfwk  teaches.' —Baltimore  American. 

•  Both  amateurs  and  professionals  will  find  val- 
uable information  in  the  book."  —  .\e-u'  \ork 
dube. 

"It  is  an  e.xceedingly  valuable  book  for  every 
player  whether  beginning  the  game  or  in  the  height 
i<t  his  career."— ^r«oX-/)'H  Citizen. 

"Sets  a  fresh  mark  in  tennis  literature.  It  is 
the  best  illustrated  book  on  tennis  in  the  game's 
history." — New  York  Times. 

"It  should  orove  of  service  to  all  tennis  players, 
as  the  author 'deals  with  the  fine  points  of  the  game 
as  much  as  with  the  principles."— AVa-  \  ork  Sun. 

"An  international  sportsman  who  has  been 
around  the  world  three  times  since  1903.  F.  A. 
Vaile  is  a  large  figure  in  the  world-wide  sport  about 
which  he  has  written  e.\haustively  and  entertain- 
ingly in  Modern  Tennis." — Rochester  Herald. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth.   Profusely  Illustrated.   $2.00  Net; 
Postpaid.  $2.15 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

^— •»  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New   York  — ^^i™ 


"Thoughts  on  Moderation" 

TemrxTanct'  l;ilk  by  Axfl  Gii-taf-oii,  uiithor  of  "  T/.r 
Fi-undaliiin  «/  Ite.ilh."  tiilarKfi  from  a  pajer  read  at 
Reeve  Mission.  Lonilon.    t.'loth  bindiug,  price,  40  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Pown 


Duu't  be  bothered  with  y^/ur  shirt 
butting  sjyit  in  front.     Wear  the 

"Missin-Link" 

ThU  &iuiple  and  practical  liuvisible) 
device  positively  hulds  shirts  down 
suiooth  and  supports  the  trousers.  It 
your  dealer  hasn't  it.  send  25c  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 

100  bier- Southern  Bldg.,  Louistille,  Kr. 


Boston  Garter 

The  Standurd  for  men 

PAD,  CORD  AND  NEVERBiND 

Of  your  Dealer  or  by  Mail 
on   receipt  of    price. 
0«orge  Froit  Co.,  Boiton. 


BOc. 
LISLE  25c. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  C.et  Vour 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  0. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.      Protect 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  (or  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.    $1,000,000  in 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    prizes  offered  (or  inventions. 

Our  four  booi(s  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


»f 


"Don't-Snore 

6tops  Snoring  and  Mouth  Breathinc, 

Money  Refunded  if  It  Don't. 

Ask  (or  Booklet. 

THOS.  B.  MORTON  CO.  (Inc.) 

16  Starks  Building,  Louisville.  Ky. 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS       FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WMOLESOME 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Patriot  Dog. — Blood  will  tell.  We  have  a 
dachshund  who  is  always  looking  for  a 
place  in  the  sun. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Retaliation. — "Johnny,  how  did  you  hurt 
your  hand?  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
lighting  again."' 

•  Willie  Jones  called  ine  a  liar,  mother, 
an'  then  he  hit  me  on  the  fist  with  his 
teeth." — Life. 


Safety  First.—"  Dearest,"  he  said. 
"  can't  i  get  .\ou  a  nice  diamond  ring  for 
Christmas?  " 

"  So,  darling,"  whispered  the  far-seeing 
young  thing;  "■  I  will  take  the  ring  now. 
I^t  Christmas  bring  its  happy  surprizes, 
just  as  usual."— T//«-  Evening  Star  (Brook- 
lyn Evening  High  School). 


Not  Alarmed. — "  Why  are  you  offering 
such  a  thundering  big  reward  for  the  return 
of  that  half-starved-looking  animal",'  " 

"  Simply  to  please  the  wife." 

"  Cioodness,  but  such  a  reward  will  siu-ely 
bring  it  bat'k,  and  then  you  won't  half  look 
sick." 

"  But,  you  see,  I  know  it  won't.  I 
drowned  him  myself." — Til-Bits. 


The  Winner. — An  Englishman,  Irishman, 
and  Scotchman  made  an  agreement  among 
themselves  that  whoever  died  first  should 
have  five  pounds  placetl  on  his  coffin  by 
each  of  the  others.  The  Irishman  was  the 
first  to  die.  Shortly  afterward  the  Scotch- 
man met  the  Englishman  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  fulfilled  the  agreement. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  I  put  on 
tive  sovereigns.     What  did  you  put  on?  " 

"Oh,  I  jist  WTote  ma  check  fer  ten 
poonds,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "an'  took 
your  five  sovereigns  as  change." — Argonaut. 


A  Hymn  of  Hate. 

The  following  parody  of  the  Oerman 
"  Hymn  of  Hate  "  appe-ars  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  with  "  no  apologies  to  Herr 
Lissauer  ": 

Carrots  or  beets  we  liate  them  not, 
Wc  love  them  not,  we  liate  them  not. 
Of  all  the  tilings  tliut  land  on  our  plate 
There's  only  one  that,  we  loathe  and  hat**; 
We  love  a  himdred,  we  hate  but  one. 
.\iui  that  we'll  hate  till  kingdom  come — 

.Sauerkraut. 
It's  known  to  yon  all,  it's  known  to  yoti  all, 
Pilgrims  on  litis  terrestrial  lialJ; 
Full  of  vinegar  in  distress. 
Making  a  most  imsavory  mess. 
Come,  let  ns  stand  in  our  eatiug-plaoe. 
An  oath  to  swear  to.  fare  to  face; 
An  oath  of  bron/e  no  wind  can  shake. 
An  oath  for  all  sons  of  guns  to  take. 
We  will  never  forego  our  liate; 
We  have  all  but  a  single  hate. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
And  we'll  hate  that  dish  if  we  do  it  alone — 

Sauerkraut. 
Wienerwurst,  leberwtust .  lager  beer. 
Many  a  time  have  given  as  cheer; 
Not  so  bad  if  made  just  right ; 
Bad  to  take  going  to  hed  at  night: 
Better  by  far  to  lunch  in — "The  Day." 
Then  there  won't  be  the  devil  to  pay. 
But  you  we  hate  with  a  lasting  hat«; 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate; 
Hate  of  the  stomach  and  hate  of  the  tongtie. 
Hate  of  the  senses  every  one. 
Hate  of  miUions  who've  choked  it  down; 
Hate  of  the  country  and  hate  of  the  town. 
We  love  a  thoasand:  we  hate  but  one. 
And  that  we'll  hate  with  hate  of  Hun — 

Sauerkraut. 


Helpful  Literature 
on  Missions 

The  Pacific  Islanders 

From  Savages  to  Saints 

"^HE  romance  and  reality  of  missions  in  the 
South  Seas.  Chapters  from  the  life-stories  of 
missionary  heroes  and  notable  native  converts, 
contributed  by  famous  missionar)-  writers  and 
travelers.  Illustrated  with  six  maps  and  forty- 
four  reproductions  of  photographs.  Edited  by 
Delavan  L.  Pierso.m,  Managing  Editor  of  T/ie 
Missionary  Re-i'ie-ix  of  the  World. 
12mo,  Cloth,  3  54  pages $1.00 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions 

^N  inspiring  story  of  the  achievements  and 
lessons  of  mission  work  since  the  famous 
Carey  began  his  labors  one  hundred  years  ago. 
By  D.  L.  Leonard,  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Missionary  Re-i'ieiv  of  the  World. 
12mo,  Cloth,  432  pages $1.20 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Missions 

^HE  Encyclopedia  contains  facts  on  every  fea- 
ture of  missions  and  mission  interests  in  all 
lands.  The  contents  include  historical,  descrip- 
tive, statistical,  geographical,  ethnological,  and 
biographical  information.  Appendix  has  a  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  directory  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Societies;  chronological  table  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Protestant  Missions  from  the  time  of 
Carey ;  Missionaries  who  have  made  translations 
or  revisions  of  Holy  Scripture;  statistical  tables; 
Roman  Catholic  Foreign  Missions,  etc.  Com- 
piled under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mis- 
sions by  Rev.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  H.  Allen  Tupper,  Jr.,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,  D.D. 
Cloth,  with  Maps.      One  Volume. 

Net,  $6.00      Carriage  extra. 

Raymund  Lull 

Firat  Missionary  to  llie  Moslems 
\  BIOGRAPHICAL  sketch  of  his  life  bv  Rev. 
S.  M.  Zwemer,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of 
"Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  Islam,"  "Topsy  Turvy 
Land,"  etc.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth   .    75c 

Holding  the  Ropes 

Missionary  Methods  for  Workers  at  Home 

p^  VOLUME  of  practical  plans  and  suggestions 
for  stimulating  individual  interest  and  di- 
recting the  efforts  of  missionary  societies  toward 
the  most  effective  work.  By  Belle  M.  Brain, 
author  of  "Fuel  for  Missionary  Fires,"  "Fifty 
Missionary  Programs,"  etc.,  etc.  Kmo,  Cloth, 
235  pages $1.00 

The  Miracles  of  Missions 

^HE  stories  of  miraculous  results  of   mission 
work  on  many  fields.      Four  Volumes.      Il- 
lustrated.    Bv    Arthi'R    T.    Pierson.     12mo, 
Cloth.     Per  Vol.  $1.00     Paper,   Per  Vol.  35c 

Forward  Movements  of  Last  Half  Century 

]-[ISTORICAL  records  of  noteworthy  ethical, 
religious,  and  reform  movements,  including 
mission  movements,  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
are  ingeniously  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
clearly  set  forth  the  basic  principles  and  incen- 
tives for  new  and  enduring  Christian  effort.  By 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  438 
pages $1.50 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 

I'HEaimof  The  Review  is  to  provide  the  best 
possible  record  of  mission  achievements, 
the  strongest  incentive  to  all  Christian  work,  and 
the  ripest  opinions  on  all  mission  topics.  The 
Review  has  staff  conespondents  in  every  field 
of  mission  activity.  Every  phase  of  home  and 
foreign  work  receives  full  and  interesting  treat- 
ment. Monthly.  Illustrated. 
Subscriptions  per  Year  $2.50  Single  Copies  25c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 

Pubiiiher.  NEW     YORK 
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Sardined. — Knicker — "  How     do 
suppose  men  live  in  a  submarine?  " 

Bo(;kkr — "  Didn't  you  ever  have  a  room 
in  a  seaside  hotel?  " — Nov  York  Sun. 


The  Spoilsport. — Scornful  Spouse — 
"  it  needn't  make  you  so  grumpy  berniuso 
you  swallowed  an  ant  and  spilt  jam  on  your 
trousers  and  sat  on  a  bumblebee.  (Jrood 
Heavens,  a  picnic's  a  picnic,  you  know  !  " 
— Life. 


Inexplicable. — Professor  (to  student) — 
"  What  are  you  laughing  at?    Not  at  me?  " 

Student — "  Oh,  no,  sir." 

Professor — "  Then  what  else  is  there 
in  the  room  to  laugh  at?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


Happy  Benedick. — Jonios — "  1  don't  see 
your  husband  at  the  cluh  of  late,  Mrs. 
Brown !  " 

Mrs.  Brown — "  No,  he  stays  at  home 
now  and  enjoys  life  in  his  own  way  as  1 
want  him  to." — Houston  Chronicle. 


Bipedalers. — The  following  interesting 
notice  appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  enter- 
prising Minnesota  newspaper: 

"  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Village 
Council  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  against 
chickens  running  at  large  and  riding  bicy- 
cles on  the  sidewalk. — Harry  Shells, 
Village  Marshal." — Neiv  York  Tribune. 


Wilson  Brand. — After  watching  the  ac- 
tions of  a  man  who  discovered  a  "fresh- 
paint  "  sign  on  a  fence  the  other  day,  we 
were  able  to  better  understand  the  Kaiser's 
curiosity  as  to  that  "  strict-accountability" 
thing. 

The  man  wanted  to  be  sure  the  paint 
reaUy  was  fresh. 

It  was. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Pitiless. — "  Some  men  have  no  hearts," 
said  the  tramp.  "  I've  been  a-tellin'  that 
feller  I  am  so  dead  broke  that  1  have  tf> 
sleep  outdoors." 

"  Didn't  that  fetch  him?  "  asked  the 
other. 

"  Naw.  He  tol'  me  he  was  a-doin'  the 
same  thing,  and  had  to  pay  the  doctor  for 
tellin'  him  to  do  it." — Christian  Register. 


Reassuring  Mother. — Edmund  had  just 
begun  to  attend  the  public  school,  and  had 
found  a  new  friend,  a  child  of  whom  Ed- 
mund's mother  had  never  heard. 

"  Who  is  this  Walter?  "  she  asked.  "  Is 
he  a  nice  little  boy?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  he  is!  "  replied  Edmund, 
enthusiastically. 

"  Does  he  say  any  naughty  words?  " 
pursued  his  mother. 

"  No,"  replied  Edmund,  with  emphasis, 
"and  I'm  not  going  to  teach  him  any  !  " — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Knew  His  Man. — Monsieur  wanted  the 
picture  hung  to  the  right;  madame  wanted 
it  on  the  left.  But  monsieur  insisted  that 
the  servant  should  hang  the  picture  accord- 
ing to  his  orders.  Consequently  .Joseph 
stuck  a  nail  in  the  wall  on  the  right,  but 
this  done,  he  also  went  and  stut^k  another 
in  on  the  left. 

"  What  is  that  second  nail  for?  "  his 
master  inquired  in  astonishment. 

"  It's  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  fetching 
the  ladder  to-morrow  when  monsieur  will 
have  come  round  to  the  views  of  madame  " 
— Argonaut. 
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The  1916  Briscoe 

settles  the  question  whether 
you  want  a  Four  or  an  Eight 


A  new  Four  $750— a  new  Eight  $950 

and  a  wonderful  exchange  proposition 

The  new  Briscoe  Four  is  an  exceptional  car.  More 
stylish  than  ever,  roomier  and  more  powerful.  If  it's 
a  Four  you  want  here  is  t/ie  car  for  you — but  perhaps 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  Eight. 

Decide  the  question  the  Briscoe  way.  Buy  the  Four.  Use  it  a 
month.  If  then  you  decide  you  want  the  Eight,  simply  pay  the 
difPerence  and  a  small  charge  for  installation  work,  and  have  the 
sensational  Briscoe  Eight. 

"The  best  designed  car  in  its  class/'  say  dealers 
who  double  orders  after  seeing  new  Briscoe 


It's  the  best  designed  car  in  its  class 
— most  carefully  made,  too.  Looks 
hundreds  of  dollars  more  than  it  costs. 
It  has  114-inch  wheelbase — roomy 
5-passenger  body — Q.  D.  rims  and 
32-inch  Ajax  tires — 38  h.  p.  motor 
with  three-bearing  crankshaft — 
cantilever    springs    and    everything 


in  the  way  of  electrical  equipment. 
Unique  features  of  the  Briscoe  Eight 
include  overhead  valves  with  cylinders 
and  upper  half  of  crankcase  in  a  sin- 
gle casting,  insuring  perfect  piston 
travel  and  bearing  alignm'^nt.  Valve 
tappets  are  quiclcly  adjustable  from 
top.     Pressure-feed  lubrication. 


Faflv  d^llV^ri***  write  for  booklet  gri\-ing  complete  information  of  the  new 
*^***  ^J    UCll  VCriCo  Briscoe  models,  and  otir  epoch-making  exchange  offer. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


83  Wildwood  Avenue 


lllllll Illllll 


f uUibf  life  and  snap 


TKe" fjnce 'of  Itlie  car 

complete    is    $785 

f.  o.  b;  Detroit 


DoDBE  Brothers 

MDTDR  CAR 
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Bonds 


NETTING 


First  mortgage  up- 
on real  estate  and 
buildings  in  centers 
of  two  important 
cities. 

Borrowing  com- 
pany successfully  in 
busmess  over  thirty 
years. 

Net  earnings  large- 
ly exceed  principal 

and  interest  require- 
ments. 

Guaranteed  bv 
seven  responsible 
business  men. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  78UR. 

Pcabodv, 
Hoir;4htelins  &Co. 

(Established  186S) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  CHIEF  AMONG  SMALL 
BORROWERS 

ON  June  30,  six  months  had  passed  since 
efforts  were  begun  in  New  York  to 
substitute  for  the  loan-shark  business  an- 
other, under  the  Morris  j)lan,  that  is  based 
on  more  proper  business  methods  and  looks 
toward  a  restoration  of  better  justice  to 
small  borrowers.  It  appears  from  a  report 
of  operations  during  these  six  months  that, 
in  point  of  numbers,  employees  of  the  city 
were  tlie  largest  class  of  borrowers,  and 
next  to  them  employees  of  the  general 
Government.  Third  in  number  were  em- 
ployees of  mercantile  houses,  and  fourth, 
workers  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  objects  of  this  company  are  to  lend 
money  in  small  amounts  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  to  a  class  many  of  whom 
fcjrmerly  were  accustomed  to  borrow  from 
loan-sharks  at  high  r^'tes,  because  from 
banks  they  could  not  borrow  in  such  small 
sums,  or  could  not  gi\e  to  l)anks  the  usual 
kinds  of  security.  Loans  by  this  com- 
pany are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  character 
of  the  applicant  and  that  of  his  indorsers, 
with  proper  consideration  for  their  earning 
power.  As  outlined  in  the  New  York 
TiiNcs,  the  report  of  the  company  shows 
tliat  in  its  first  six  months  of  operation  it 
loaned  S2Dfj,3lo  in  sums  ranging  from  $25 
to  $2,000.  In  January  and  Fel>ruary  its 
loans  totaled  SOl.TSO;  in  March  and  April 
they  increased  to  S111,;^(X),  and  in  May 
and  June  to  $223,235.  There  were  2,444 
l)orrowers,  of  whom  553  were  city  em- 
ployees and  353  were  (lovornment  workers. 
The  average  loan  made  for  the  six  months 
was  .S12L24.  The  summary  in  The  Times 
says  further: 

"Of  the  total  of  2,444  borrowers,  only  122 
were  women.  The  average  weeklv  income 
of  the  borrowers  was  $25.83.  Only  020 
were  unmarried,  with  nine  unaccounted  for. 
The  number  of  children  affected  by  the 
loans  was  3,i)32.  Borrowers  owning  real 
estate  numbered  3.59.  The  largest  num- 
l>cr  of  loans  of  anv  on(>  amount  was  1,037 
of  SIOJ  each,  followed  by  631  loans  of  $50 
each.  There  were  one  loan  of  $2,000,  five 
lt)ans  of  .'Rl .OOO.  25  of  $.500,  70  of  $300,  242<)f 
$200,  and  243  of  $150. 

"Under  tht>  h(>ad  of  reasons  for  borrow- 
ing, the  report  shows  that  172  loans  were 
requested  ni  ord'.'r  to  repay  loan-sharks, 
while  72  were  needed  to  rejmy  loans  on 
|)awns  and  (chattels.  There  were  670 
l)(>rrow«Ts  who  wanted  money  to  clean  up 
small  mi.sceiliineous  debts.  Illness  and 
births  accounted  for  40!)  loans,  deaths  for 
.50.  and  business  exi>ansion  for  372.  To 
offset  increased  housihold  expenses,  there 
were  121  loans  sought.  Fifty-five  persons 
borrowed  money  to  i)ay  tuition,  and  35  to 
tx'gin  business.  Twenty-one  borrowed  to 
purchase  homes,  and  74  to  pay  taxes;  28 
needed  money  to  pay  their  rent.  There 
were  16  liorrowers  who  wanted  to  get 
inarri(>fl.  and  15  married  persons  who 
wanted  to  begin  housekeej)ing.  Insurance 
premiums  accounted  for  43,  while  61 
borrowed  to  help  relatives. 

"If  a  loan  is  made,  but  under  no  other 
circumstances,  a  charge  toward  the  cost 
of  investigation  is  made  at  the  rate  of 
$1  on  each  $50  loaned.  In  no  case  does 
this  charge  exceed  $.5.  .\fter  the  applica- 
tion has  been  considered  and  accepted  the 
appUcant,  together  with  his  comakers, 
signs  a  collateral  note  provided  by  the  com- 


pany. This  note  is  payable  a  year  after 
date  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan  required.  Six  per  cent,  interest  on 
this  amount  is  deducted  in  advance  by  the 
company  for  the  period  for  which  the  loan 
is  made,  which  is  usually  for  one  year. 
?"'or  every  $50  or  part  thereof  that  is  loaned 
the  borrower  subscribes  to  one  Class  C 
instalment  certificate  of  investment.  When 
the  note  is  executed  this  certificate  is  as- 
signed to  the  company,  and  thus  becomes 
security  for  the  note  and  a  protection  for 
the  comakers. 

"The  borrower  pays  $1  a  week  for  fifty 
weeks  on  each  Class  C  certificate  that 
is  subscribed  for  in  this  way.  At  the 
end  of  fifty  weeks  his  payments  on  Class  C 
certificates  will  equal  the  amount  of  his 
loan.  Two  weeks  later,  when  the  loan  is 
due,  the  borrower  can  cash  his  C  certificate 
and  repay  his'  loan,  or  he  may  accept 
options  offered  by  the  company  that  will 
provide  otherwise  for  the  payment  of  the 
loan  and  afford  him  the  opportunity^  of  be- 
coming an  investor  in  the  interest-bearing 
certificates  of  Class  B  that  are  issued  by 
the  company." 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  NATIONAL  DEBT 

It  has  lieeu  estimated  in  London  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year, 
the  British  national  debt,  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  may  reach  the  huge  sum  of 
$10.00(),00(),()00.  Since  this  debt  was 
originated  in  its  present  form  (that  is, 
in  1689,  during  the  war  against  Louis 
XIV.),  the  increases  from  time  to  time  have 
been  largely  due  to  war.  The  purpose  in 
creating  a  permanent  debt  for  England  was 
to  east  the  burden  of  the  war  on  posterity, 
for  whom,  as  much  as  for  the  living,  the 
war  was  assumed  to  have  been  fought. 
It  was  criticized  at  the  time,  however,  as 
"Dutch  finance."  Nine  years  after  the 
original  debt  was  created  it  amounted  to 
£20,000,000,  the  interest-rates  being  from 
6  to  8  per  cent. 

In  the  London  Economist  recently  was 
printed  a  brief  history  of  the  debt  since 
that  time.  At  the  end  of  George  I.'s  reign 
the  total  funded  and  unfunded  debt  was 
estimated  at  about  £52.000.000.  Wars 
with  Spain  and  France  had  added  some 
£30.000.000,  but  by  1756  the  unfunded  debt 
was  paid  off,  and  interest  on  the  whole 
converted  to  a  3  i)er  cent,  basis. 

The  Seven  Years'  War — what  we  know 
in  this  country  as  the  Old  French  War, 
our  war  lieing  part  of  the  greater  European 
conflict— added  £(H.5()0.()00  to  the  debt, 
which  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  stood  at 
£138.S65,(XX).  The  ten  years  of  peace 
that  ensued  reduced  it  to  £128.,583,000, 
but  this  total  was  soon  nearly  doubled  by 
"the  disastrous  war  •with  the  American 
colonies,  in  the  course  of  which  the  credit 
of  the  country  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
3  per  cent,  consols  falling  from  89  in 
1774  to  54  in  1781,  the  lowest  point  touched 
until  in  the  early  years  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  War  they  collapsed  to  47." 
In  1802  the  capital  of  the  funded  and  un- 
funded del)t  amounted  to  £637.000.000; 
by  1816  it  had  risen  to  £885,000.000,  in- 
volving an  interest-charge  of  £32,938,000, 
or  more  than  half  of  the  whole  public 
revenue  from  taxation.  Financial  re- 
covery was  slow  until  Peel  became  a 
leader  in  national  policy.  In  1841  the 
State's  aggregate  liabilities  still  stood  at 
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i;838,()0(),()UU  and  consols  at  <)().  By 
1854  the  debt  was  reduced  to  £S0:i,()00,()()6. 
and  consols,  which  had  beeh  restored  by 
Peel  to  par  in  1845,  stood  there  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  (^rimean  War,  when  the 
consequent  addition  of  £;-{:i,()()(),000  to  the 
debt  set  them  down  10  per  cent.  Between 
1S57  and  189!)  tht;  de])t  was  reduced  to 
£635,000,000,  and  the  2^4  per  cents, 
(created  by  Goschen's  Conversion  Act) 
touched  113  in  1896-7-8. 

In  1889,  however,  was  passed  the  Im- 
l)erial  Defense  Act,  under  which  a  running 
expenditiu'e  of  borrowed  money  on  naval 
and  military  works  was  created — £7,- 
000,000  in  1899— which  counteracted  the 
reductions  in  the  sinking-fund  and  caused 
a  sharp  decline  in  consols.  They  stood 
at  103  when  the  Boer  War  broke  out  in 
1899,  and  fell  to  91 M  in  November,  1901. 
The  Boer  W^ar  raised  the  national  debt 
from  £635,000,000  in  1899  to  £798,000,000 
(1903),  the  highest  point  at  which  it  had 
stood  since  1867;  so  that  "the  savings  of 
thirty-six  years  of  peace  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  borrowings  of  three  years  of  war." 
On  March  31,  1906,  altho  the  sinking-fund 
had  been  restored  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  debt  still  stood  at  £796,000,000.  Be- 
tween 1906  and  1914,  however,  the  Liberal 
Government  succeeded  in  wiping  off 
£107,000,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
addition  due  to  the  Boer  War,  and  the 
fixt  debt  charge  was  £19,500,000,  or  £24- 
500,000  including  sinidng-fund.  (2  J  2  ppr 
cent,  consols  stood  in  1907  at  84.1.)  The 
figiu-es  as  commented  on  above  are  con- 
veniently summarized  by  The  Economid 
in  a  table: 


National  Dkbt 

Principal 

Debt  iu  1775  (before  American  War)  £128,583,000 

"     "   1783  (Peace  of  Versailles) 249,851,000 

"     "  1802  (Peace  of  Amiens) 520,207,000 

"     "   1816 885,000,000 

"  "  1857 8.36,000,000 

"  "  1899 635,000,000 

"  "  1903 798,000,000 

"  "  1914  (March  311 707,000,000 

"  "  1915  (March  31) 1,165,802,000 


The  Economist  points  out  that  "the 
whole  of  the  debt-reduction  that  had  been 
effected  in  eight  recent  years  was  in  1914 
swept  way  by  two  months  of  war,"  and  by 
"March  31,  1915,  £458,000,000  had  been 
added  to  the  national  debt,  it  being  then 
£1,165,802,000.  Between  March  31  and 
June  19,  another  £184,000,000  was  added 
to  this  total,  giving  £518,000,000  to  be 
made  good  by  receipts  other  than  from 
revenue."     The  writer  says  further: 

"To  meet  this  deficit,  the  Government 
had,  up  to  June  19,  borrowed  £614,000,000. 
The  November  war-loan  produced  £.331,- 
000,000;  exchequer  bonds  were  issued  for 
£48,000,000,  and  treasury  bills  sold  to  the 
value  of  £235,000,000.  Of  the  exchequer 
bonds,  £16,500,000  have  been  paid  off, 
lea\'ing  £597,500,000  as  the  net  receipts 
from  borrowings.  But  'expenditure  to- 
day,' said  Mr.  McKenna,  on  June  21,  'is 
very  nearly  £3,000,000  a  day,  and  the  ex- 
penditure is  rising.'  Revenue  brings  in 
£732,000  a  day,  so  that  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  £2,250,000  per  day,  which 
will  grow  as  expenditure  grows.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  put  the  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  £860,000,000,  but  it  will  be 
nearer  £900,000,000.  In  other  words, 
unless  revenue  is  increased  by  taxation  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the  national 
debt  will  have  grown  from  £1,165,000,000 
to  over  £2,065,000,000;  and  the  debt 
charge  from  £19,000,000  (exclusive  of 
sinking-fund)  to  nearly  £90,000,000  per 
annum." 
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Your  Savings  and  Profits 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  tnose  dependent  upon  you  to  make  a 
wise  andcarerul  choice  m  investing  your  savings  or  accumulated  profits. 

The  conservative  man  is  tKe  careful  investor,  and  it  is  to  Kim  tKat 
First  Mortgage  6%  Real  Estate  Bonds,  secured  ty  tlie  test,  newly- 
improved,  income-producing  property  in  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities  make  a  particularly  strong  appeal. 

You,  as  an  investor,  may  well  te  guided  in  selecting  your  invest- 
ments by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  others  who  have  found 
safety,  satisfaction  and  an  attractive  income  yield  in  securities 
bought  of  us. 

We  offer  carefully  selected  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  denominations 
$1,000,  $500  and  $100,  maturing  in  tw^o  to  fifteen  years,  yielding 
6%  net  to  the  investor. 

We  have  sold  First  Mortgage  Securities  for  the  past  thirty-three 
years  -without  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  to 
any  of  our  clients. 

If  you  are  genuinely  interested  in  this  type  of  security,  -which  has 
-withstood  the  tests  of  conditions  such  as  those  of  1907  and  1914, 
-write  today  for  a  copy  of  the  Straus  Investors  Magazine,  which 
•we  publisn  monthly  in  the  interest  of  conservative  investors,  and 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  H-644 


S  .W.  Smius  &  Co. 


MORTGAC 

STRAUS  BUILDINC 
CHICAGO 


IrtCORPGRATED 
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B«D^  ANKERS 

Tiyr^^jC-^l^NE  WALL  STREET  Y 


NEW  YORK 


id 


SEVEN  per  cent  first  mortgages  on 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  improved 
business  and  residential  properties  are 
dependable  investments  free  from  spec- 
ulative features.  These  thriving  cities 
are  the  largest  in  Florida,  with  vaUies  on 
a  substantial  foundation. 


United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


THE  mortgages  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  These  are 
carefully  selected  by  experienced  bank 
officials.  Offered  in  convenient 
amounts  of  $100,  S:m  and  $1,000. 
IViifc  for  particniars. 

55-57  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

•i 


JACI|SONVILLC  AND  TAMPA  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Having  Earned  and  Saved 
How  Will  You  Invest? 

When  a  man  enters  upon  his  business  or  professional  career  he 
usually  plans  the  accumulatian  of  savings  as  a  source  of  permanent  income. 

The  successful  business  or  professional  man  knov/s  thoroughly  the 
most  intricate  details  of  his  own  work,  but  he  very  often  dissipates  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  by  failing  to  invest  with  similai  wisdom. 

There  are  tv/o  very  important  steps  in  the  acquirement  of  per- 
manent  income 

1 . — Accumulation  of  principal. 

2. — Selection  of  sound  and  profitable  investments. 

This  organization,  possessing  the  best  of  financial,  legal,  accounting 
and  engineering  connections,  can  guide  you  in  the  second  step  so  that  the 
effort  and  deprivation  necessary  to  accumulate  your  principal  will  not  be 

Upon  Request  for  Circular  D-28 

we  will  send  you  a  simple  plan  for  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  soundest  bonds 
— -a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  calculated  to  keep  their  funds  intact  and  available  for  emer- 


gencies. 


NEW  YORK 
LONDON 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 
GENEVA 
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Man  with 
an  Income 

No  one  will  earn  a  competence  for  you  bu' 
yourself.  You  must  earn  the  money  and  you 
must  save  the  money. 

Our  partial  payment  method  gives  you  the 
opportunity  of  starting  with  a  small  first  pay- 
ment and  then  by  monthly  payments  to  acquire 
high-grade  standard  stocLi  (in  amounts  from 
one  share  up)  or  bonds,  on'which  all  dividends 
from  date  of  purchase  are  credited  to  you. 

This  method  is  clearly  explained  in  our 
Booklet  No.  33. 

Write,  phone  or  call 

Harris,  WiNTHROP  &  C? 

Mrmb^rB  N*»w  York  Stork  F-irhanR-^ 


THE  ROOKKRY 
CHICAGO 


15  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


I2i-.'^  Investment  sj 

^""^  "There  is  no  security  so  safe  on  '"^ 
this   Earth   as    the    Earth    itself." 

5%  and  6% 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

No  saffT  invrstinent  exists  than  "Corn  Belt" 
farm  lands  in  Iowa  and  So.  Eastern  South 
Dakota  where  crop  failures  are  unknown. 

We  offer  vou  absolutely  safe  first  mortgages 
from  $AOi)  to  $20,000  and  to  net  you  5^;,  to  6^7  . 
Each  mortgace  is  less  than  50'"^  of  the  value 
of  land  and  buildings. 

Compute  information  furnished  upon  request. 


I    10  I 

I   Esli 


Write  Inttitv. 

IOWA    LOAN    &   TRUST   COMPANY 

Hlppce  Buildlnii  OES  MOINE.S,  IOWA 

Eslab.    IH72.         Capital  and  Surplus  <rcer  S I .OOO.fXM) 
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DANFORTH 

5'o   AND   6% 

Farm  Mortgages 

are  a  stanriard  form  of  invest tneiit,  and  are 
known  e\ery\vlierc  for  their  stability. 

Denominations  to  suit  large  or  small 
investors. 

Complete  information  furnished  U[)on  re- 
quest.    Ask  for  Dcsrriptixe  List  50. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH    &  CO..  BANKERS 

Fonnded  AD.  1858  WashlnKton,  Illinois 


Has  Your  Estate    Decreased 
by  Reason  of  the  War  ?""^ 

Mdmcv  ilivi-..|<il  in  1)111  6',    I'lrsl  I'.iiin 
MortRages  secured    by    the  besi   ;iKn 
(ullural   land    in    Ihc    world    will    nol 
shrink   by   n»ason   of  disturbed  crondi 
lions    that    may    arise    from    time    to 
time.      There  is  no  element  of  spertila 
tion      connected    willi     these     in\'rst 
nients.     31  years*  experience    witlioiit 
the  loss  of  a  dollar       .Send  for  Booklet 
"  \"  and  list  of  otfrrinRs. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

►\t.lNNS.  Grand  Forks, N.D 
I  npllHl  im-l  Surphi..  «t(m.(MIII 


w 


Olliers  buv  I  hem  Sale, 
and  more  mteresi  than  the 
\7.-  or  A%  savings  banks 
pay       Belter  get  posted 

'WcinfooNWllSTNO  574  ANDfPtEBOOKUT. 

lOKLAHOMA     FARM   MORTGAG  E   COO"') 

lOklahomj      City.    U    S.  A.      1  ^^ 


Special    Service   to   the 
Small  Investor 

\Vp  have  now  over  5.000  individual  resiflrnt  accounts 
of  lony  slanding,  which  range  from  Ji.oo  to  J  10.000.00 
each. 

\Vr  desire  to  extend  our  field  and  offer  Literary  Digest 
readers  accommodation  by  mail. 

Write  for  liteniture  on 

(^POUND  frNVESTMENT 

Dividends  credited  and  interest  comix)unded  every 
three  months. 

THE  REALTY  CiUARANTEE  &  TRUST  CO. 

Youngstown,  Oliio. 


ENGLISH  STE-\MSHIP  EARNINGS 

The  effects  of  war  and  the  closing  of  ports 
on  the  income  of  the  principal  British 
steamship  companies  were  outlined  re- 
cently by  a  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  A  n  nalisl.  1 1  is  the  owners 
of  tramp  steamers  who  in  the  main  have 
profited  and  will  continue  to  profit  by  the 
high  rates  of  freiglit-<-harges  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  German  ships  were 
obliged  to  suspend  business.  The  writer 
says,  however,  that  the  market  "seems 
quite  cheerfiU  about  the  position  of  the 
great  liner  companies."  Comparative 
figures  are  given  of  prices  for  shares,  this 
year  and  for  two  previous  years,  of  the 
three  companies  whose  capital  is  most 
widely  distributed.  The  correspondent  be- 
lieves the  changes  shown  in  prices  do  not 
reflect  any  general  change  of  view  as  to  the 
security  of  British  seagoing  commerce, 
but  that  they  are  due  to  "causes  peculiar 
to  the  companies  concerned."  In  the  case 
of  the  Cunard  Company,  the  dividend  was 
doubled,  and  in  consequence  the  shares 
advanced.  The  P.  &  O.,  however,  left 
its  dividend  unchanged.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say: 

"An  increase  recently  announced  in  the 
interim  distribution  of  P.  &  O.  was  due 
merely,  it  would  se(>m,  to  a  desire  to  equalize 
the  two  distributions  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  The  Royal  Mail  .Steam  Packet, 
which  paid  (i  per  cent,  for  1912  and  1913, 
passed  its  dividend  altogether  for  1914; 
but  (he  fact  that  the  stock  remains  at  78 }i 
do(>s  not  indicate  an  expectation  that  it 
will  remain  long  out  of  the  dividend  list. 

"In  the  following  table  are  given  some 
figures  to  show  somt'thing  of  the  scope  of 
oj)erations  of  the.s(>  three  companies,  and 
the  same  particulars  are  added  for  the 
Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  C^omjiany, 
owners  of  the  White  Star  Line  under  the 
egis  of  the  International  JNlercantile 
Marine. 

Pre/,  and  Reserve 

Company  Bonds  Ordinary  Cap.  Funds 

Cunard £2,970,U(K)  £1 .77.5.020  £l,295.91fi 

Pen.  &  Oriental.. .    1,800,000  :i„500,nO0  1,874,000 

Royal  Mail 4,420,840  4,200,000  .iOO.OOO 

White  Star  Line. .    2,489,910  7.50,000  3,800,000 


IjOsI 
Year's 

Net 
Profit' 

Cunard  £61.5,321 

Pen.  &  Orien..  3.59,703 


Hook 

Value  Tonn. 

of  All  (Buill 

Properties       Ordy) 

£7,f>81.83fi  316.862 

3.886,707  554,855 


Roval  Mail..  .    107.921       10.217,996    350,138 
White  Star  L.    233,430        7,935,512    516,.566 


Book 

Value 
of  Fleet 
per  Ton 

£22    7s.  lOrf. 

5  18     10 

13  16       9 


"In  the  above  table  the  figure  of  net 
profit  is  arrived  at  after  the  deduction  of 
bond  interest;  hence  the  Royal  Mail's 
profit  of  £91.44(>  was  turned  into  a  loss 
f)f  l"l()7,9'21.  the  bond  interest  requiring 
i;i99.3()7.  The  company  had  to  transfer 
t;2(K).()00  from  reserve  to  meet  this  deficit 
and  the  preference  dividend.  The  amount 
set  aside  for  depreciation  is  also  deducted 
before  net  profits  are  figured,  but  in  this 
connection  it  should  be  remarked  that 
the  Cunard  Coiiipanv,  out  of  its  available 
profit  of  £(il.")..V21.  .set  aside  ,£;;i.")().()(M)  to 
the  rejiair  and  renewal  fund,  and  £(58,949 
to  the  insuranc(>  account,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  £.").")(). 472  deducted  for  dejjreciation 
liefore  arriving  at   iH>t  profit. 

"In  the  White  .Stars  balance-sheel  the 
value  of  tiH>  fleet  is  not  stated  separately, 
so  that  the  book  value  per  ton  can  not  be 
giv<'n.  It  would  i)robably  compare  very 
favorably,  from  the  conservative  finance 
standpoint,  with  that  of  the  Cunard.  The 
item  in  the  abo\(>  tabl(\  'Book  value  of 
all  propert ii's, '  includes  fleet,  coal-stocks, 
wliarves.  and  tra(l<>  investments.  In  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Mail,  trade  investni(>nts 
consist  of  £4,.5(W.12(i  in  allied  steamship 
companies,  which  are  controlled  by  the 
Royal  Mail, and  have  a  tonnage  of  1 .350,218. 

"The  accounts  of  these  companies  were 


Sfocks'''«Boi\ds 


OrM    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi- 
dend-paying Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amount — 
one.  five.  ten.  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a 
small  first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  in- 
stallments, depending  upon  what  you  can  afford 
to  pay^Js,  Jio,  $23,  $40,  S~5-  Vou  receive  all 
dividends  while  completing  payments  and  may 
sell  securities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of 
rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklet  B-17,  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan" 
(Jives  full  information  of  this  method  which  appeals  to 
thrifty   int-ii   and   women   in   all  parts  <jf  the  C(_.uiitry- 

HELDON.  MORGA 


Sl^ 


AND   COMPANY 


!^M 


42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Members  Xcw  York  Slock  Exchange 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


Thedetiiaiid  in  unsettled  times  foi  g<  od  first 
niort^ajjes  indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
First  mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value— tliey  are 
usually  on  property   worth  tliree  times  the  money 
loaned.     We   have    loaned  over   $1,000,000  and  not  a 
:le  rent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  singleforeclosure 
sale  made.      Writ^  for  l>ooklet  describing  methods,   and 
list  of  loans  from  ? 300  to  $10,000. 

ArRELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[31  Slate  Nalional  Hank  Hnilding.  Oklahoma ritv.  Okla. 


Double    Your    Savings    Bank    Income 
By    Investing   In 

7%California~Street  Improvement  Bonds 

Issued  under  the  laws  of  California.  Exempt 
from  Federal  Income,  State,  County  and 
City  taxation — Basic  Security. 

For  further  information  urile  to 
EMPIRE  SECURITIES  CO..  1202  Hibernian  BIdg., Los  Anselu,  Calif . 


1% 


FARM   MORTGAGES 


6V0  o.,...„_..„.„„e.. 
Safe  as  Government    Bonds.     All   Loans 
made  by  expert  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience.     Interest    semi-annually.      No    taxes.     Write 
for  Loan  List  No.  29.   Capital  $125,000.00. 

TITLE  GUARANTY  &  SECURITIES  COMPANY.  Shreveport.U. 


OKLAHOMA  uid  KANSAS  FARMS 

Bf tier  sfcunty  dors  not  exist    33  years*  exper 
■nee  in  writing  farm  loans.     Never  b»J  a  (ore*    ' 
lo5ure  in  Oklahoma     We  pet  you  6  per  cent  on  ab- 
olutely  Nafe  first  mortgages      Write  today  for 
fercncc?    lull  'Ictails  and  list  numher  24 


P.  H.  ALBRIGHT  &  CO.,  Newkirk,  OkU 


"70^    FIRST      MORTGAGES    "yQ^ 
/  /U       Jacksonville,  Florida         /   /^ 

Connections  sought  with  private  investors  for  placing 
gilt-edge  first  mortgages  on  improved  property  in 
amoimts  from  two  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Our  larger 
mortgages  at  lower  rates  are  taken  care  of  by  our  In- 
surance and  Trust  Co.  connections.  References. 
PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jacksonville,  Florida 


Double 

Your  Income 

TlII.'^  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable  new 
hook  by  T.  D.  MACt;REc;oR.  author  of  "Pushing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de- 
pendable Onide-Book  of  tlie  road  to  fortune.  It  points  out 
the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  experience-tested 
ad\'ire  making  plain  the  |)atlt  to  financial  success.  ^It  has 
l^een  well  called  "The  20th  Century  'Poor  Richard'." 
Among  its  hundreds  of  practical  features 

The  Book  Of  Thrift 

contains  a  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
vestment liible.  sliowing  how  \-oii  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Bool;  of  Thrift,"  a  one  dollar  book 
wort  h  hundreds  of  dollarsto  anyone  who  readsand  heed  sit. 

"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  3SO  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

S<-nd  to-day  for  your  copy  of  this  first  aid  to  success, 
which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
Batikcrs  Association  and  of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Larue  12mo.  Cloth.     Sl.OO  net:  by  mail  S1.I2. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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made  up  to  Deoomber  31,  1914,  except 
those  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  which 
were  closed  as  usual  on  September  AO. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year  the  Royal 
Mail  did  very  badly,  the  White  Star  poorly, 
and  the  Cunaz-d  very  well.  The  I'eninsular 
and  Oriental  accounts  included  only  two 
months  of  war,  and  covered  Ihe  period 
of  dislocation,  but  not  that  of  recovery. 
The  directors  complained  that  nearly  half 
their  fleet  had  been  taken  oxer  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  paid  little  or  nothing 
on  account.  This  delay  will  have  been 
remedied  by  now,  and,  judging  from  the 
improvement  in  India  trade  and  tlie 
declaration  of  an  increased  interim  div- 
idend, the  company  must  be  doing  pretty 
well. 

"The  Cunard  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  its  biggest  ships  to  the 
Government  for  war-purposes — ships  (cater- 
ing for  luxury  trade,  which  had  been  so 
hard  hit  by  the  war.  The  company  char- 
tered a  number  of  freight-steamers  from 
other  owners,  and  as  this  was  done,  ap- 
parently, early  in  the  day,  the  company  was 
able,  in  effect,  to  double  its  dividend.  The 
White  Star  didn't  have  so  many  ships 
taken  by  the  Government.  Southampton 
has  been  closed  to  any  but  military  traffic, 
and  thus  the  Olympic  and  Britatmic,  rep- 
resenting £3,00(),(){)0  of  capital,  had  to  be 
laid  up  at  great  cost,  Liverpool  being  too 
congested  to  take  them,  and  no  other 
port  presenting  suitable  accommodation. 

"The  closing  of  Southampton  had  an 
even  more  serious  effect  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Royal  Mail.  This  company  has 
its  home  port  at  Southampton  and  keeps 
up  an  expensive  organization  there;  great 
difficulty  was  found  in  securing  other  ac- 
commodation. This  company's  passenger 
traffic  was  also  very  hard  hit  indeed  by  the 
financial  crisis  in  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
No  compensation  was  received  for  the 
damage  suffered  by  the  closing  of  Southamp- 
ton, but  the  Chairman,  Sir  Owen  Philipps, 
told    the   shareholders    that    there   was   a 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


Tbe   American    "  Cure "    giving   the   Nauheiiii    Bathi  I 
with  a  natural,  iodo-ferruginoui  Radio-active  Biine.   ' 


G^e  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'    Walk   From  Watkins  Glen. 

I  Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  through 
I  the  Lake  Region.  Automobilin.u,  iJoatins,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancins^.  Well-kepit  and  sporty  (ioll  Course,. 
I    Tennis  Courts,  Putting- Greens. 

I    Tljr    n  A  TUO  ?''^»'^''^"  '""1«>"  the  direction  of  ijhysicians.  Complete  llydrotherapeutic,  Mechan- 

I  Mr    nA   I  Hu  '"^^^'""^  ^''■'^t''''^^' Equipment.    For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism, 

I     •••"Wrll  llw  gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  dis- 

j   eases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver  and  kidneys,  we  otter  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  C(»untry  or  Europe, 

I   For  descriptive  booklets  address:  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  PresiWenf,  Watkiiis,  N.Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake 


Withi,; 


"The  Near  EAST  From  Within,"  is  a  remark- 
able new  book 


•A  remarkable  book 
.  tiiat  is  hkely  to  at- 
tract   wide    attention.  .  .  . 
Most   interesting." — New 
York  Sun. 

"Extraordinary  revelations 
.  .  .  about  the  course  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy  regarding  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  Russia,  and  the 
Balkan  States." — New  Vork 
Times. 


By  AN  ANONYMOUS 

"High  Political  Personage" 

who  frequently  visited  the  scenes  of  East- 
ern Intrigue,  conferred  with  and  a  hour 
German,  Servian,  Russian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Grecian  and  Turkish  Poten- 
tates, and  in  the  natural  course  of  his 
business  learned  the 


Se«^s  of  European  Diplomacy 

What  They  Covered  and  Why,  Told  Now  in  a  Most  Familiar  Fashion.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
With  13  Photogravure  Illustrations.  Price  $3  Net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  16  cents 
FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360    Fourth    Avenue,   New    York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


CALIFORNIA 

and  Two  Elxpositions 

Yellowstone  Canadian  Rockies 

Yosemite  Grand  Canyon 

SHORT  SUMMER  TOURS 

One  to  three  weeks'  duration,  in  East- 
ern United  States  and  Canada 
Setid  fur  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON 
New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Francisco 


Go  At  My  Expense  To  California 

by  organizing  a  small  party  to  start  Septem- 
ber first.  Price  from  $260  to  $700,  every  ex- 
pense included.  BABCOCK'S  AMERICAN 
TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Every -Day  Japan 

By  ARTHUR  LLOYD,  M.A. 

With  an  Introductiuu  by  Count  Tadasu 
Hayashi,  lale  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

This  is  not  a  tourist's  notebook.  It  is  the 
product  of  25  years'  residence  and  work  in 
the  country,  and  every  chapter  is  written 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  personal  ob- 
servation. 

William  Elliot  Griffis,  whose  works  on 
Japan  are  standard,  writes  the  publishers: 
"  This  book  on  Japan  has  all  the  qualities 
that  will  keep  it  before  the  public  for  a 
generation  to  come.  There  is  no  other 
book  on  Japan  quite  like  it.  I  shall  com- 
mend it  alike  to  my  audiences  and  to  libra- 
rians, a  great  many  of  whom  I  meet  in  the 
course  of  the  year." 

Illustrated  with  8  colored  plates  and 

96  half-tunes.     Large  octavo.     Cloth. 

$2.riO  net;  by  mail,  i'i.id. 

Funk  &  Wagnalb  Co..  354-60  Fonrth  Atc.N.  Y. 


C I  ass  i  tied    Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS    DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  1  set  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CLASSIFIED    RATE 

$1.25  per  Line 

6  average  words  per  line 
Minimum  space  5  lines 


S.WE  MONEY,  Time,  Labor.  Use  the 
UNIVERSAL  DUPLICATOR.  Best  on 
earth.  Price  $2.10.  Catalog  free.  G. 
Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


KENNELS 


THE  AIREDALE  MAKES  THE  BEST 
WATCH  DOG,  and  Companion  for  the 
children.     Pedigree  Pups  for  sale. 

VV.   A.   LOWBER 
Burlington,  New  Jersey 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


JOURNEYING 

TO  AND  FROM 

CALIFORNIA 

Through  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Large  American 
Trans  -  Atlantic   Liners 

FINLAND"   "KROOt^ND" 

Cuisine  and  Service 
rram-Atianlic  Standard 

From  NEW  YORK 
Aug.  26.    Sept.  16,    Oct.  12 

From  San  Francisco 

Aug.  24,     Sept.  18,     Oct.  9 

And  Every  Third  Week  Thereafter 
First  Cabin  -    -    SIS.?  up 
Iiiterniediate    -      $60  up 

ALSO  CIRCULAR  TICKETS 
ONE  WAY  WATER 
OTHER  WAY  KAIL 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
319  Geary    Street,  San  Francisco 

Aeents  Everywhere 


TRAVEL  BY  BOAT  TO  THE 
CAUFORNIA    EXPOSITIONS 

Go  the  most  delightful  way  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  and  San  Diego  Expositions.  Knjoy  an 
all-st-a  voyu^^i'  in  a  hixiirion!*  steuiiishi{>  whicli  takes 
you  duwii  :iloiig  tlie  Oiilf  Strt'uiii  and  then  tliroiigh 
the  famous  Punuiiitt  Canal.  Uiur  way 
by  rail.  SeU-et  parties  of  a  limited 
number  are  uow  beiug  txK>ked  for  this 
trip.  Also  tours  to  South  America. 
Spain.  th^RivitM*a.  Japan.  Hawaiiaiul 
the  Philippines.    Write  for  B.  >.dJet  O. 

OPHAM  TOURS  Iu^^T^'CfI: 


Vjiafeaujaurier 

Oiiaura-(ana3a 

yHE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laurier,Ottawa, Canada 
.4  iigus  Cordon,  Manager 
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Energy — Force —  Persistence 
Accomplishment— SUCCESS 

ALL  HINGE  AROUND  THE 

Vital  Spark  of 
Personal  Power 

—GET  IT  BURNING  IN  YOUR  LIFE— 

All  ACCOM I'LISHMK.NT  waits  upon  ENTHUSIASM— 
Grcnville  Kleiscr  ^.tirs  up  the  BEST  in  mt'n.  His  inspiring 
writings  sting  manliood  into  action — he  gets  men  starteil 
and  keeps  thenj  going  on  the  high  road  to  better  position, 
bigger  balar>',  broader  achievement,  social  prestige  and  in- 
fluence; mental,  physical,  and  financial  power  and  profit. 

In  his  new  book.  "  KLEISERS  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
TO  PUBLIC  SPE.AKING."  he  concentrates  in  one  great 
big  encyclopedic  volume  (3  inches  thick)  the  best  fruits  of 
many  years  of  practical  experience.  siK-cial  study  and  re- 
search m  the  business  of  man-inspiring— i>ersonality  build- 
ing— public  speaking — memory  training — handling  men — 
reading  human  nature — developing  vocabulary— writing  and 
speaking  forceful,  convincing  English — developing  self-con- 
fidence— acquiring  a  fund  of  general  knowledge — cultivating 
keenness  of  insight — training  for  alertness  and  precision  of 
judgment,  etc..  etc.  Make  his  life-work  WORK  FOR 
VOU'  His  ideas  are  ripe  with  golden  dividends  for  the  man 
who  will  put  them  into  practise  in  his  life. 

EVERY  AMBITIOUS  MAN— 
Every  Lawyer.  Preacher.  Teacher. Write-.  Speaker,  Member 
of  a  Fraternal  Order.  Club.  etc..  Biisinessand  Professional 
.Man  or  Woman  should  Own  this  Work. 

WHAT  THIS  BIG  BOOK  IS-AND  WHAT  IT  DOES 

It  is  a  large  octavo  volume.  lo  inches  deep,  by  almost  7  'a 
wide,  and  3  inches  thick.  Over  700  pages;  complete  index; 
handtMjme  cloth  binding-  Aside  from  its  practical  value  as  a 
Kuide  m  actual  i^peaking  and  personality  builcling.  it  affords 
most  enttTtaininn  ruadrng  for  tlie  spare  moments  of  those 
mtere**t<ti  in  thi-  subject. 

T.^E  ESSENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  KNOWLEDGE 

Ht*  draws  upon  tlie  capitalized  int<Uigence  of  the  world 
andijuoles  the  best  thoughts  of  history's  greatest  thinkerson 
uU  phases  ol  his  subject. 

GUILD  PERSONALITY,  TRAIN  MEMORY,  ETC. 

Its  pages  bristle  with  hints  and  suKgesiiun?  of  lasting  use 
and  value  to  the  man  of  bruins  and  ambition.  A  casual  glance 
througli  its  pages  reveals  such  topics  as:  Self-Consciousness 
and  Self-Confidence — Developing  the  Memor>- — Personal 
.Vfagnetism — Improving  the  Mind — .\ddreiising  a  Jur> — 
Aboominal  Breathing  —  Preparation  —  Speaking  in  Large 
Buildings — Anecdote  and  Illustration — How  to  Handle  a 
Crowd — Gesture — Distinct  -Articulation  — Accent  and  Its 
I'ses — Conviction — Human  Nature — Tones  of  \'oice — \Vit 
and  Humor — Self-Control — Literary  Style  in  Speaking  or 
Preaching — Developing  Personality — Debate — Dignity  in 
Discourse. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC,  ETC. 

Advantage-^  of  Wriiing — Reailing — Advice  to  Beginners — 
Rules  (or  Brieling — Sihl. iking  in  Business — Naturalness — 
Political  Siwaking — KIoiiucucl- — Pausing- —  Conversiitional 
Style — Delibcratfuess  and  Rapidity — Knowle<lge  of  Facts — 
Extemix>re  SiH?aking— -Facial  Kxpression — Faults  in  Speak- 
ing— Volume  of  \'oice — Winning  tlie  Audience  —  Sermon 
Building — Letter  Writing — Apin-aling  to  Emotion,  etc.,  etc. 

THIS  IS  BUT  A  MERE  SUGGESTION 

uf  the  hundretis  of  valuable  articles  contained  in  this  vital 
work.  It  is  by  no  means  an  attem[)t  to  brief  out  the  scoi>e  of 
the  volume.  The  few  suggestive  titles  just  presented  arc 
merely  tlie  result  of  hastily  glancing  over  a  number  of  pages 
of  the  book. 
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po.ssiljility  of  .sunKl'iiing  being  done  in  this 
respect  later  on. 

"Future  prospects  of  the  British  ship- 
ping industry  are  too  dark  to  discern,  even 
for  the  e.xpert.  With  the  end  of  the  war 
tlie  German  mercantile  marine  will  be  free 
again,  unless  the  jjroject  of  taxing  German 
.■^hipping  as  such  at  all  Allied  ports  matures. 
Whether  the  German  Government  ^\-ill  be 
able  to  continue  subsidies  on  the  old  lavish 
.scale  is  also  uncertain. 

'"Further,  British  shipowners  have  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  American  com- 
petition. But  if  the  war's  end  increases 
the  supply  of  tonnage  a^■ailable,  it  should 
also  increase  the  demand,  temporarih'  at 
least.  For  the  rebuilding  of  devastated 
territories  and  the  replenishment  of  stocks 
that  have  run  low  will  all  promote  activity 
for  a  time." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IX    THK    WEST 

July  14. — Despite  desperate  attempts  to 
block  them,  says  Berlin,  German  gains 
in  the  Argonne  continue. 

July  15. — The  French  announce  the  re- 
capture of  an  important  hill  in  Argonne. 

July  19. — The  British  gain  slightly  near 
Hooge.  Along  most  of  the  line  the 
fighting  is  reduced  to  artillery  exchanges. 
Reims  and  the  vicinity  of  Souchez  are 
under  heavy  bombardment. 

IX    THE    SOUTH 

July  10. — In  the  (^adore  region  the  Ital- 
ians, by  report,  capture  Falzarego 
Pass,  6,945  feet  above  sea-level. 

July  17. — In  the  continued  advance  in  the 
more  mountainous  districts  the  Italian 
"  Alpini"  capture  Veiierdolol  and  Brizce 
Passes,  ID.tXKJ  feet  high. 

Austrian  airmen  shell  the  Italian  port  of 
Bari,  on  the  Adriatic. 

July  IS. — The  Italian  cruiser  Ciuscppe 
(liirihiildi  is  sunk  by  an  Austrian  sub- 
marine. 

July  19. — Turin  reports  consistent  gains 
along  the  T.Viiiile  batth^line  of  the 
Isonzo  River. 

July  20. — ^Refugees  arriving  in  Milan  froui 
(Jorizia  report  tiie  city  nearly  evacuated 
and  tlie  Italian  forces  within  a  half 
mile.  A  iierc»'  battle  on  the  Carso 
l)lain  is  eiaimed  to  favor  the  Italians. 

I.\    THE    EAST 

July  14. — A  new  drive  u|)on  Warsaw, 
concerted  with  tlic  advaiu-e  from  the 
soutii  upon  Liil)liii  and  along  the 
Vistula,  descends  from  the  north, 
capturing  l^zasnysz.  50  miles  from 
Warsaw. 

In  the  Dardanelles.  London  reports,  the 
Allies  take  two  lines  of  Turkish  trenches. 

July  16. — The  Germans  in  the  extreme 
north  advance  on  Riga,  gradually  oc- 
cupying ("ourland.  From  Przasnysz  the 
(Jermans  descend  the  Narew  on  Warsaw. 

July  19. — Seliastopol  reports  that  an  entire 
lleet  of  .")9  Turkish  sailing  vessels  laden 
with  war-munitions  for  the  Turkish 
Army  of  tlie  Caucasus  is  sunk  by 
Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

July  20. — The  ring  about  Warsaw  is 
welded  more  linnly  by  the  capture  of 
Ostrolenka  and  the  occupation  of 
Radoin,  (Jrojec.  and  Blonie.  the  la.st- 
iiained    being    but     ]7    mil<  s    west    of 


Warsav.-.     The  Radom-Ivangorod  rail- 
way is  held  by  the  Austrians. 
German  J'  claims  the  total  occupation  of 
Courland,   along  the  Baltic  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Riga. 

Madivostok  is  reported  swamped  with 
war-munitions,  for  which  there  is  no 
adequate  means  of  transport  to  the 
center  of  acti^^ties  in  the  West.  Twenty 
thousand  freight-cars  and  400  locomo- 
tives ordered  in  the  United  States  are 
awaited  anxiously. 

GENERAL 

Julj-  15. — Despite  the  Munitions  Act, 
2(X),0(X)  Welsh  colliers  refuse  to  retiu-n 
to  work  in  the  mines,  deriding  all 
appeals  to  patriotism. 

July  17. — The  British  liner  Orduna  ar- 
rives here  from  Liverpool  with  a  story 
of  narrow  escape  from  a  submarine 
attack,    perpetrated    without    warning. 

In  London  30,000  women  march  through 
the  streets  in  protest  against  the  em- 
ployment of  undependable  men  workers 
in  the  munition-plants. 

July  19. — Rumors  persist  of  serious  trouble 
in  the  German  Krupp  works,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Government  is  compelled 
to  grant  the  major  part  of  the  work- 
men's demands. 

July  21. — Through  the  personal  persua- 
sion of  Lloyd-George,  and  the  granting 
of  certain  of  their  demands,  the  Welsh 
colliers  return  to  work. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

July  10. — It  is  reported  that  many  Amer- 
icans are  in  want  in  Mexico  City  and 
that  General  Carranza  has  failed  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  there. 

July  17. — General  Carranza's  forces  evac- 
uate Ale.xico  City  to  meet  an  advance 
of  General  Villa. 

July  18. — General  Zapata  retakes  Mexico 
City  without  a  struggle.  CUvil  au- 
thorities are  appointed  for  the  city, 
with  every  evidence  that  peace  will  be 
maintained. 

•luly  20. — It  is  reported  from  the  flooded 
districts  of  China  that  nearlj'  100,000 
lives  have  been  lost.  C^onsul-General 
Cheshire  calls  upon  the  United  States 
Navy  for  assistance. 

DOMESTIC 

July  15. — This  country  receives  a  note 
from  Austria  -  Hungary  protesting 
against  the  supplying  of  the  Allies 
with  munitions. 
A  note  of  apology  for  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Xcbrnskdti  is  received  from  Germany. 

July  10. — Floods  in  Ohio  cause  heavy 
damage  to  se\eral  towns  and  threaten 
the  ruin  of  many  crops. 

.inly  IS. — Leo  Frank,  serving  sentence  for 
the  murder  of  Mary  Phagan,  is  at- 
tacked by  a  fi'llow  convict  in  the 
(Jeorgia  State  prison  and  dangerously 
wounded. 

July  19. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
requests  ten  scientific  societies  in  this 
country  to  select  the  ten  associates  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison  on  the  Naval 
Advisorj'  Committee. 

July  20. — The  strike  at  the  Remington 
Arms  plant  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is 
settled  amicably  by  offers  of  increased 
pay  by  the  company. 
Following  the  shutting  down  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  works  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  as  the  result  of  the 
walking  out  of  some  1,200  employees, 
several  riots  occur  between  the  strikers 
and  the  police.  Over  2(),0(X1  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work. 
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CHICAGO'S  SUPREME  TRAGEDY 


CHICAGO  is  "suffering  the  shock  of  the  greatest  disaster 
the  country  ever  knew,"  observes  The  Tribune  of  that 
city  in  reflecting  on  the  capsizing  of  the  excursion-steamer 
Eastland  with  a  loss  of  over  1,300  hves.  The  ghastly  paradox  of 
the  tragedy,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  is  that ' '  there  was  no  thrill- 
ing mid-ocean  fight  against  raging  winds  and  mountain  seas,  no 
hidden  iceberg  on  a  lonely  course,  no  crash  of  midnight  collision, 
no  thunder  of  big  guns  in  a 
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iASTLANiy 

Largest,    Finest    and    Fastest 
Lake     Ejicursion      Steamship 

'Reraeraber  it's  tht  -'EastlaiKl"  of 

'vtUe  new  "St.  Joe"  line  you  want  to 

kake  for  aa  ouUns  with  >-our  lamll.v 

\  Through  tickets  si  Id  and  bageage,- 
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clash  of  rival   fleets."     In- 
stead we  behold  a  ship-dis- 
aster, among  the  most  ter- 
rible recorded  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years,  taking 
place    in    broad     daylight, 
"hterally  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city, 
with   elevated  trains  and  street-ears 
thundering  past  within  a  few  hundred 
feet,  on  a  mild  summer  morning,  with 
a  multitude  to  look  on  in  mute  help- 
lessness, with  metropolitan  sky-scrap- 
ers casting  their  shadow  over  it  all." 
And  the  boat  was  "lasht  to  its  dock," 
The  Tribune  notes,  mournfully  adding: 
"The  State  in  a  posture  of  shame 
offers  its  condolences  to   those  of  its 

citizens  who  are  in  sorrow."  Of  course  there  will  be  an  inves- 
tigation, this  joiu-nal  continues,  for  "we  know  what  scared  offi- 
cialism will  do."  Just  as  the  Iroquois  Theater  had  to  burn  to 
make  theaters  safe  in  Chicago,  we  read,  so  the  Eastland  had  to 
sink  to  insure  safety   in  the  lake-boat  service. 

Among  the  dead  are  four  hundred  Poles,  who  may  have  pitied, 
the  day  before,  the  perilous  state  of  their  relatives  in  Poland. 
The  contrast  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  of  the  Dziennik 
Chicagowski,  the  Polish  Daily  News,  as  he  writes: 

"  In  the  heart  of  a  peaceful  country,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  peace- 
ful city,  where  all  precautions  are  supposed  to  be  taken  for  the 
safety  of  men,  women,  and  children  with  means  of  aid  within 
reach,  the  Uves  of  a  thousand  persons  on  pleasure  bent  have 
been  snuffed  out. 

"It  was  through  no  carelessness  on  their  part  this  disaster 
was  brought  on  them.  Neither  was  the  peril  of  militarism 
rampant  to  endanger  their  lives.     It  was  not  through  entrusting 


their  safety  to  a  ship  as  a  blanket  for  munitions  of  war.  The 
victims  had  all  the  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  completely 
safe.  They  were  taking  advantage  of  a  legitimate  holiday, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  influential  corporation  that  furnished 
them  with  their  livelihood,  to  participate  in  an  outing  on 
Lake  Michigan.  They  had  r(jason  to  believe  that  the  boat 
had  been  fully  inspected  by  the  Government's  officials,  and 
boarded  the   steamer  without   giving  the   matter  of   safety  a 

second's  thought." 

'I        The  blame  is  being  laid 

f,0   HERALD,    SATURDAY.    JULY    24j  ^^  ^^"^^^  ^^'^"^ers  at  the 

"••-'^  ■  _  V door    of    the    captain,    the 
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transportation       company, 
the  Government   steamship 
inspectors,  the  builders,  the 
designers,  and  every  one  else  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with   the  ill-fated  craft.     A 
little  Chicago  paper  called  The  Day  Book 
passes  by  all  the  above  culprits  and  in- 
dicts the  officials  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  for  letting  their  employees  board 
the   Eastland,  which   they   "should  have 
known"    was    unsafe.     The    Eastland   is 
now    being    righted    and    raised   in    the 
Chicago  River,  and  some  editors  are  won- 
dering whether  it  will  be  put  back  in  ser- 
vice, perhaps  on  some  other  lake,  under  a  new  name. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  calls  otir  attention  to  the  law  limiting 
the  number  of  passengers  a  steamer  may  carry,  and  adds  that 
while  "  Federal  counters  assert  that  2,500  men,  women,  and 
children  went  on  board,  witnesses  claimed  that  more  than  this 
number  were  on  the  ship."  Federal  inspectors  in  Cleveland  in 
191.3,  we  are  told,  issued  a  conditional  certificate  giving  per- 
mission "  to  carry  only  600  passengers  and  not  to  go  outside 
the  five-mile  limit.  The  Grand  Haven  and  Chicago  inspectors 
issued  permits  for  trips  across  the  lake  Avith  2,500  on  board." 
This  journal  also  points  out  that  while  "maritime  law  requires  a 
'stabiHty  line'  of  20  inches,"  the  Eastland  had  "a  'stability  line' 
of  four  inches  without  ballast." 

In  the  midst  of  their  grief  and  indignation,  the  press  and 
people  of  Chicago  do  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  practical 
action.     A  relief -fund  is  immediately  started  for  the  thousand 
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destitute  families  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  At  the  same  time  we  read  parenthetically  of  a  thou- 
sand applications  at  the  company's  plant  to  fill  vacancies  due 
to  the  disaster.  The  cry  of  the  victims  of  the  Eastland  is 
promptly  heeded,  the  Chicago  Herald  points  out,  and  it  adds  that 
"within  a  few  hours  after  the  Major's  finance  committee  organ- 
ized and  began  work  §237,000  had  been  placed  at  its  disposal." 
With  each  hour  the  total  climbed  higher,  this  journal  sajs, 
"justifjnng   the   belief   that   a  sum   of   between   §1300,000   and 


under  way.  The  most  important  of  these  inquiries,  unques- 
tionably, are  that  of  the  State,  that  of  the  Federal  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  and  that  independentlj'  conducted  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Redfield  at  the  special  request  of  President 
Wilson.  Concerning  the  findings  of  these  bodies,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  remarks: 

"  Three  days  of  investigation  and  explanation  have  not  brought 
it  any  nearer  comprehension  how  a  boat  with  the  reputation  of 
the  Eastland  could  have  been  used  xsnth  official  sanction  in  the 

kind  of  transport  in  which 


Copjri|;htcd  by  Undcrwtfod  k  Undciwood. 

RESCUING  THE   SURVIVORS  FROM   THE  EASTLAND. 
This  picture  sliows  how  the  steamer  turned  over  on  its  side  only  a  few  feet  from   the   doclc    (at   the   right). 
Those  rescued  were  talien  from  the  water  or  from  the  rail  or  side  to  wlilch    they   had    managed    to    cling    or 
climb.    A  few  more  were  taken  from  the  cabins  through  portholes,  or  through  holes  cut  in  the  ship's  side. 


S50U,000  would  be  on  hand  in  a  day  or  two  to  help  those  wlio 
sit  to-day  in  sorrow  and  dire  need."  Another  emergency-act 
due  to  the  capsizing  of  the  Eastland  is  the  cooperation,  without 
charge,  of  the  physicians  of  the  city  with  the  Board  of  Health 
to  administer  the  antityphoid  -  vaccination  treatment  to  all 
the  rescued  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection  by  swallowing 
water  from  the  Chicago  River.  Meanwhile  the  city  and 
State  go  into  mourning  and  "investigations."  Illinois  Day  at 
the  Panama  Exposition  becomes  a  memorial  service  instead  of 
a  celebration.  In  Chicago,  Acting-Mayor  Moorhouse  issues  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  to  see  to  it  that  for  two 
days  "all  places  of  amusement  .  .  .  including  theaters,  parks, 
and  other  pl^asure-re,>;orts,  be  closed  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  tlie 
dead."  Moreover,  in  response  to  the  Acting-Mayor's  request, 
we  are  told  that  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city,  regardless  of 
denomination,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  disaster  "special 
prayers  were  offered  and  sympathy  and  consolation  exprest." 

While  Mayor  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  and  Governor  Dunne,  of 
Illinois,  were  returning  from  their  curtailed  official  visit  to  the 
exposition  at  San  FVanoisco,  no  less  than  eight  investigations 
into  the  causes  of  and  answerability  for  the  catastrophe  were  set 


it  was  engaged  when  it 
rolled  over.  The  record  of 
warnings  and  protests  called 
forth  by  the  steamship  is 
remarkable.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  do  just  what  it 
did.  For  several  j-ears  men 
who  foresaw  this  catastro- 
phe have  been  A^Titing  to 
Federal  Inspection  officials, 
saying  that  it  would  happen. 

"There  ai'e  protests  from 
naval  architects  and  from 
labor-officials, who  were  like- 
ly to  be  informed  through 
the  channels  of  trades-union 
information  regarding  the 
conditions  of  work.  Any 
number  of  men,  qualified  in 
a  fashion  at  least,  to  form 
an  opinion  worth  listening 
to,  carried  specific  com- 
plaints to  deaf  ears. 

"Apparently  neither 
warnings  nor  protests  had 
any  effect  whatever  upon 
owners  or  officials.  The 
boat  was  used  in  the  trans- 
port service  in  which  it 
could  do  the  greatest  injury, 
and  Saturdaj'  it  made  good 
its  reputation.  The  ugliest 
of  the  facts  is  that  not  what 
was  unexpected,  but  what 
was  expected  and  predict- 
ed, happened." 

The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  The  Tribune 
writes  that  "it  is  probable 
the  inquiry  will  disclose  a 
scandal  of  the  public  service 
which  will  shock  the  peo- 
ple," and  he  adds: 

"The  tragedy  and  its  pos- 
sible disclosures  reflecting  upon  the  elective  and  appointive 
ser^ants  of  the  people  already  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  highest  officials  of  tlie  Government,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  sooner  or  later  P*resident  Wilson  will  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  affair. 

"The  big  fact  that  has  been  disclosed  so  far  is  that  the  United 
States  Go\-ernment  permitted  the  continued  operation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  of  a  vessel  known  to  be  unsafe,  and  even  sanctioned 
the  operation  of  the  craft  in  the  excursion  service. 

"'.Vttention  has  been  directed  for  years  to  the  proposition  of 
equipping  vessels  with  cheap  life-sa\ing  appliances,  instead  of 
seeing  that  the  ships  themselves  were  safe.'  This  was  the  criticism 
made  by  one  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  (^ommerce,  under  which  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  is  placed." 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  Eastlatid,  perhaps  there  could  be 
no  more  intimate  criticism  than  that  of  Sydney  G.  Jenks,  of 
Port  Huron,  Michigan,  who  designed  the  steamer  and  super- 
\ised  its  construction,  and  who  is  reported  as  saying  in  the  New 
York  World  that  she  was  "born  a  greyhound  and  died  a  wolf." 
Mr.  Jenks  added  that  "speed  was  the  essence  of  the  contract, 
and  carrying-capacity  a  secondary  consideration."  When  she 
failed  to  meet  the  speed-test,  alterations  were  made  with  that 
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object  in  view.  "How  many  passengers  she  could  safely  carry 
was  up  to  the  Government  inspectors,"  Mr.  Jenks  e.xplainod  to  the 
World  correspondent.  "That  was  not  our  part  of  the  contract." 
For  an  expert  technical  opinion  on  the  disaster  we  may  turn 
to  Mr.  George  L.  Norton,  editor  of  The  Marine  Journal  (New 
York),  who  is  quoted  by  the^  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
as  saying: 

"To  state  it  briefly,  the  cause  of  this  terrible  disaster  was 
through  the  Eastland  being  a  'tender'  ship  (crank),  which  fact 
had  been  previously  demonstrated,  but  she  had  water-ballast 
tanks  in  her  bottom,  which  had  previously  prevented  her  cap- 
sizing, and  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  on  this  occasion  had 
they  not,  as  reported,  been  empty,  or  partially  so.  If  the  latter, 
they  were  an  aid  to  rapid  careening,  as  the  water  naturally 
found  the  lower  side  of  the  tanks  as  the  vessel  began  to  go  over, 
doubtless  through  more  passengers  being  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  thereby  furnishing  the  initial  list  that  ended  so  fatally. 
The  reason  why  these  water-tanks  were  empty,  or  partially  so, 
was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  Chicago 
River  at  that  point  for  the  Eastland  to  take  on  a  full  complement 
of  excursionists  without  grounding,  thereby  preventing  her 
lea\'ing.  It  is  also  said  that  the  tug  which  was  to  tow  the 
Eastland  out  of  the  river  had  got  a  strain  on  the  tow-line.  This, 
with  the  stern-line  fast  to  the  dock,  would  naturally  start  the 
vessel  on  her  list  that  ended  in  her  turning  over." 

This  editor  notes  further,  with  some  surprize,  a  disposition  in 
the  daily  press  "to  blame  the  United  States  Steamboat  In- 
spections for  dereliction  of  duty  .  .  .  when,  if  reports  are  true, 
they  can  not  be  blamed  with  any  more  degree  of  justice  than  .  .  . 
the  Lighthouse  Bureau  or  the  Coast  Guard  Service."  Yet  this 
writer  adds  that  the  case  of  the  Eastland  "is  a  crime"  which 
should  have  been  prevented  "by  filling  her  ballast-tanks  and 
reducing  her  carrying-capacitj^  so  that  she  would  float  and  could 
leave  her  landing  with  safety." 

But  why  was  a  ship  known  to  be  "cranky"  and  to  require 
"constant  watching,"  as  a  former  captain  admitted,  asks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  permitted  to  do  an  excursion  business? 
In  view  of  the  Eastland's  past,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  the 
thought  of  danger  must  have  been  present  again  and  again  to 
the  inspectors  who  allowed  her  to  continue  in  that  business. 
The  Post  will  not  accuse  them  either  of  "gross  incompetence  or 
recklessness,"  but  it  does  assert  that  the  disaster  never  could 
have  happened  if  the  inspectors  had  taken  their  stand  on  the 
principle  that  life  must  not  be  endangered  and  that  "the  margin 
of  safety  must  be  far  greater  than  that  afforded  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  no  lapse  ever  occurring  in  the  care  with  which  the  ship 
was  managed."  The  reason  that  the  maximum  of  safety  with 
the  minimum  of  risk  was  not  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  the 
Eastland,  concludes  The  Post,  is  because — 

"To  do  so  would  mean  a  heavy  loss  to  certain  particular 
persons  who  had  invested  their  money  in  the  ship,  and  who 
were  doubtless  quite  well-meaning  persons,  while  to  take  a 
more  easy-going  view  only  meant  a  more  or  less  remote  possi- 
bility of  the  drowning  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
that  nobody  could  name,  and  the  desolation  of  tundi:eds  of 
homes  which  nobody  could  point  out,  at  a  time  that  nobody 
could  predict. 

"And  indeed  there  is  a  closer  point  of  contact.  'Inquire 
strictly  and  fearlessly,'  so  runs  Secretary  Redfield's  telegram, 
'whether  any  official  neglect  or  incompetence.  None  is  now 
assumed,  but  none  can  be  pardoned.'  'I  intend,'  declares  the 
Chicago  Coroner,  '  to  use  every  effort  within  my  power  to  punish 
every  person  du-ectly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  this  disaster. 
None  shall  escape.'  '  That  is  the  way  we  all  feel  at  the  moment. 
But  how  long  will  the  feeling  last?  What  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Slocum,  as  regards  the  persons  responsible  for  the  atro- 
cious conditions  which  were  the  real  cause  of  the  calaniity? 
Nobody  wants  vengeance;  nobody  wants  to  prejudge  either 
captain  or  inspectors.  Very  possibly  no  person  was  guilty  of 
criminal  negligence.  But  if  they  were,  is  it  likely  that  the 
courts  will  try  them  promptly,  that  juries  will  convict  them, 
that  an  endless  process  of  appeals  will  not  be  resorted  to,  that 
punishment  will  be  inflicted  with  such  solemnity,  such  severity, 
and  such  expedition  as  to  make  the  example  salutary  and  effec- 
tive?    If  so,  the  experience  will  be  one  by  no  means  in  keepmg 


witli   those  good-natured  ways  which  usually  characterize  our 
dealings  with  these  matters,  both  before  and  after  the  event." 

By  way  of  comparison  the'Chicago  Tribune  oflfers,  besides  the 
Eastland  fatality  list  of  over  1,300  dead  on  July  24,  the  following 
figures  on  other  notable  modern  marine  disasters: 

Name  Dale  Scene  Dead  Cause 

Association Oct.   22,  1707 Scilly  Islands 800 Wreck 

Prince  George April  13,  1758 Gibraltar 400 Fire 

Royal  George Aug.  29,  1782 Spithead 600 Wreck 

Queen  Charlotte Mar.  17,  1800 Leghorn 673 Fire 

St.  George Dec.  24,  1811 Jutland  coast 630 Wreck 


DIVERS  AT   WORK  BETWEEN   DECKS. 

Searching  for  the  bodies  of  the  Eastland  excursionists  who  were 
caught  in  the  cabins  or  on  the  decks  of  the  steamer  and  drowned 
when  she  toppled  over.  A  clearer  appreciation  of  what  happened 
will  be  gained  by  turning  the  picture  on  its  side. 


Defense Dec.  24, 

Hero Dec.  24, 

Birkenhead Feb.   26, 

Lady  Nugent May  10, 

City  of  Glasgow Mar.    5, 

Austria Sept.  13, 

Royal  Charter Oct.    25, 

Sphinx 

Lady  Elgin Sapt.    8, 

Captain Sept.    7, 

Atlantic April    2, 

Cospatrick Nov.  17, 

Princess  Alice Sept.    3, 

Ertogrul Sept.  19, 

Utopia Mar.  17, 

Noenchow Jan.    14, 

Reina  Regenta Mar.  11, 

Burgoyne July     2, 

Gen.  Slocum June  15, 

Norge July      5, 

Mikasa Sept.  12, 

Titanic April  14, 

KisuMaru Sept.  28 

Empress  of  Ireland .  .  May  29, 
Lusitania May    7, 


1811 Jutland  coast 600 Wreck 

1811 Jutland  coast 700 Wreck 

1852 Coast  of  Africa 454 Wreck 

1854 At  sea 400 Wreck 

1854 At  ssa 408 Wreck 

1858 At  sea 538 Fire 

1859 Anglesea 446 Wreck 

1878 At  sea 500 Wreck 

1860 Lake  Michigan 287 Collision 

1870 Finisterre 472 Wreck 

1873 Marshead 546 Wreck 

1874 At  sea 470 Fire 

1878 Thames 700 Wreck 

1890 Japan 538 Wreck 

1891 Gibraltar 574 Collision 

1892 China 509 Wreck 

1895 Gibraltar 400 Wreck 

1898 At  sea 871 Collision 

1904 East  River 1,000 Fire 

1904 At  sea 646 Wreck 

1905 At  sea 599 Explosion 

1912 At  sea 1,595 Iceberg 

1914 At  sea 1,000 Wreck 

1914 St.  Lawrence  River  .1,027 Collision 

1915 At  sea 1,446 Torpedo 
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OUR  "  LAST  WORD  "  ON  THE  "  LUSITANIA  " 

TELLING  GERMANY  that  another  act  like  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusilania  will  be  regarded  as  "deliberately  un- 
friendly," and  rejecting  the  last  German  note  with  its 
elaborate  proposals  as  "very  unsatisfactory,"  may  not  be  an 
ultimatum,  but,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  "it  is  a 


AVOID    •accidents.' 

— Harding  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

last  ■word,"  It  is,  indeed,  the  air  of  finality  about  the  President's 
third  note  to  Germany  that  makes  the  deepest  impression  upon 
our  editors,  tho  its  wording  receives  high  praise  in  many  quarters, 
and  the  Drevailing  newspaper  sentiment  is  undoubtedly  summed 
up  in  ex-President  Taft's  statement  that  "the  note  succinctly, 
forcibly,  and  finally  presents  the  just  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  and  President  Wilson  will  have  and  should  have  the  aj;- 
proval  of  the  American  people  in  maintaining  it."  Some  news- 
{Kiper-WTiters  are  unable  to  remain  optimistic  as  to  the  future. 
An  Idaho  editor  assumes  that  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  has  ceased,  the  Boston  Transcript  "hopes  " 
for  peace,  the  New  York  Herald  considers  war  a  probability,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  concludes  that  "if  we  are  drifting  toward 
war,  as  we  seem  to  be,"  it  is  time  "to  begin  to  prepare  for  war." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  speaks  for 
those  who  think  that  the  President's  note  not  only  opens  tlie 
door  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  our  differences  with  Ger- 
many, "but  it  points  the  waj"  to  it."  German  acquiescence  witli 
our  attitude  is  made  easier,  some  think,  by  the  United  States 
Government's  pledge  to  contend  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
"from  whatever  quarter  violated."  This,  of  course,  is  held  to 
point  at  Great  Britain,  and  a  tirin  iioft-  to  I  lie  British  Government 
is  e.xpected  to  help  the  German  Foreign  (Jffice  to  see  the  fairness 
of  our  position,  while  success  in  getting  both  belligerents  to 
recognize  our  rights  will  go  far  to  solve  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  war. 

German-American  papers  contend  that  hitherto  our  Govern- 
ment has  unfairly  harped  upon  German  sins,  while  winking  at  the 
hardly  less  heinous  British  transgressions,  and  it  is  upon  this 
ground  that  they  object  to  the  rather  peremptory  language  em- 
ployed by  the  President.  Nor  are  German-Americans  alone  in 
this  contention,  tho  objections  on  the  score  of  too  great  harshness 
are  balanced  by  the  remarks  of  critics  who  consider  the  note 
too  mild  in  one  respect  or  another. 

As  the  New  York  Press  has  obserxed,  President  Wilson's 
note  "gets  right  down  to  business  at  the  very  outset  in  its  flat 


declaration"  that  the  previous  Imperial  answer  is  "very  un- 
satisfactory, because  it  fails  to  meet  the  real  differences  between 
the  two  Governments."  The  United  States  Government  re- 
fuses to  accept  retaliation  as  a  justification  of  "illegal  and  in- 
human acts,"  when  "they  deprive  neutrals  of  their  acknowledged 
rights."  That  is,  the  note  proceeds,  "if  a  belligerent  can  not 
retaliate  against  an  enemy  without  injuring  the  lives  of  neutrals 
as  well  as  their  propertj',  humanity,  as  well  as  justice  and  a  due 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  neutral  Powers,  should  dictate  that 
the  practise  be  discontinued."  Neutral  rights  are  based  on 
immutable  principles,  and  it  is  held  to  be  "  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  belligerents  to  find  a  way"  to  adapt  the  new  circumstances  of 
modern  warfare  to  them.  "  In  view  of  the  admission  of  illegaUty 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government  when  it  pleaded  the  right  of 
retaliation  in  defense  of  its  acts,  and  in  view  of  the  manifest 
possibility  |as  shown  in  recent  submarine  operations]  of  con- 
forming to  the  established  rules  of  naval  warfare,"  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expects  Germany  to  disavow  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  and  offer  reparation.  The  suggestions  made 
in  the  German  note  are  held  to  be  unacceptable,  since  they  would 
curtail  our  rights.  Germany  and  the  United  States,  sajs  the 
WTiter  of  the  American  note,  have  both  contended,  and  are  both 
contending,  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  "the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  contend  for  that  freedom, 
from  whatever  quarter  \'iolated,  without  compromise  and  at  any 
cost."  It  is  still  willing  to  help  the  belligerents  to  find  a  way  for 
a  mitigation  of  their  respective  blockade-programs.  But  in  the 
meantime  it  insists  "solemnly"  upon  German  observance  of 
neutral  rights,  and  finallj-  "friendship  itself  prompts  it  to  say  to 
the  Imperial  Government  that  repetition  by  the  commanders  of 
German  naval  vessels  of  acts  in  contravention  of  those  rights 
must  be  regarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  affect  American  citizens,  as  deliberately  unfriendlj'." 
In  this  statment  of  July  21,  President  Wilson  "has  met  the 
demands  of  the  American  people,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune's 
Washington  correspondent.  This  belief  is  echoed  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  papers  in  nearly  every  important  city  in  this  country, 
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CQiMES  UP  FOK  THE  THIRD  TIME. 

— Sykes  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

particularly  strong  declarations  appearing  in  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier,  New  York  Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Eve- 
ning  Post,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
none  of  which,  except  the  last  named,  is  a  political  supporter  of 
the  President.  The  note,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "closed  a 
debate  which  could  no  longer  be  continued,"  and  "conveyed  a 
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SUNK   ILLEGALLY,    BUT   NOT   INHUMANELY, 

The  American  freight-steamer.  Leelanaw.  which  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  on  July  25  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  en  route  from  Arch- 
angel to  Belfast  with  a  cargo  of  flax.  Tho  the  sinking  is  considered  a  breach  of  treaty  similar  to  the  William  P.  Frye  case,  and  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations,  our  press  do  not  think  it  makes  our  relations  with  Germany  any  more  critical,  in  view  of  the  contra- 
band nature  of  the  cargo  and  the  humane  treatment  accorded  the  crew  by  the  commander  of  the  German  submarine.  All  on  board  were  taken 
oflF  and  helped  to  safety  and,  as  the  captain  of  the  Leelanaw  said,  "They  could  not  have  treated  us  more  courteously  than  they  did." 
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final  and  solemn  warning  that  can  not  be  misunderstood."  Not 
only  is  it  an  "admirable  American  document,"  but  "it  has  a 
wider  meaning,  a  greater  value.  It  is  a  declaration  which,  in 
repudiating  for  the  American  people  the  idea  that  humanity  can 
be  disregarded,  international  law  repealed  to  suit  the  necessities 
of  a  single  nation,  contributes  to  defend  the  whole  structure  of 
civilization." 

If  this  note  is  not  an  ultimatum  in  form,  it  is  in  fact,  the  New 

York  World  and  Chicago  Tribune  agree.  

The  concessions  on  the  main  principle 
involved,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "wiU  have  to  come  from  Germany. 
On  that  our  Government  is  committed 
irrevocably."  To  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can the  language  of  the  note  seems  even 
too  strong.  It  is,  we  are  told,  "the 
language  of  war,  not  of  diplomacy.  It 
does  not  merely  assert  that  the  United 
States  can  not  remain  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  a  nation  that  persists  in  certain 
conduct;  it  expressly  states  that  our 
rights,  if  violated,  will  be  maintained 
'at  any  cost.' "  But  the  tone  of  finality 
draws  no  criticism  from  such  represen- 
tative dailies  as  the  Providence  Journal, 
Boston  Herald,  Advertiser,  and  Post, 
New  York  Times,  Journal  of  Commerce, 
and  Herald,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Buffalo 
Express,  Newark  News,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Inquirer,  Record,  and 
North  American,  Baltimore  Sun  and 
American,  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Cleve- 
land Leader  and  Plain  Dealer,  Raleigh 
Neivs  and  Observer,  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Indianapolis 
News,  Chicago  Herald,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Phoenix  Arizona  Republican, 
Portland  Oregonian,  and  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review.        A    vigorous    and 


typical  expression  of  this  sentiment  comes  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch: 

"Speaking  with  the  voice  of  his  people,  as  well  as  with  the 
voice  of  humanity,  the  President  tells  Germany  that  neutral 
prerogatives,  wrung  by  civilization  from  barbarism,  must  be 
respected. 

"These  words  amoimt  to  an  ultimatum.  There  is  no  bluster 
in  the  President's  note,  and  there  is  none  in  the  heart  of  America. 
War  with  Germany,  or  with  any  other  country,  however  great  the 

provocation,  is  a  thing  hidequs  to  con- 
template. But  there  is  one  thing  more 
hideous.  It  is  the  disgraceful  yielding 
to  wTong  and  oppression  which  makes 
freedom  a  mockery  and  peace  the  badge 
of  shame." 
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NEXT  ? 


— Crawford  in  Fuck. 


With  the  issue  thus  left  in  the  hands 
of  Germany,  what  will  Germany  do?  ask 
these  papers.  Washington  correspon- 
dents doubt  whether  any  immediate  an- 
swer will  be  forthcoming,  and  in  the 
view  of  the  United  States  Government, 
says  a  New  York  Times  representative, 

"The  real  answer  to  the  note  will 
he  found  in  the  sacrifice  of  American 
lives  on  the  high  seas,  due  to  the  activity 
of  a  German  submarine,  or  in  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  conduct  of  the  sub- 
marine warfare  in  avoiding  the  destruc- 
tion without  warning  of  American  ships 
or  ships  of  other  nationalities  that 
might  be  carrying  American  passengers. 
One  outcome  might  mean  war;  the  other 
will  mean  a  continuance  of  friendly 
relations." 

If  Germany  answers  the  President's 
note,  that  answer,  as  the  Paterson  Call 
judges  from  the  excerpts  from  German 
newspapers  which  have  been  quoted  in 
this  country,  will  be  unfavorable.  And 
the  pessimistic  view  is  well  exprest  by 
the  new  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail,  who  does  not  expect  any 
trouble    in    the    next    few    weeks,  but 
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expects  war  with  Germany  at  no  very  distant  date.     He  says 
soberly : 

"  Some  far-sighted  business  men,  whose  dealings  with  the  bel- 
ligerents have  given  them  an  outlook  ahead,  have  set  November 
or  December  of  this  year  as  the  probable  date  for  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  By  that  time,  in  their  opinion,  our  ammunition-fac- 
tories will  be  producing  the  maximum  quantities,  the  Atlantic  will 
be  dotted  with  ships  for  the  Allies  carrying  supplies  to  England 
and  France.  Germany  will  feel  herself  losing  ground.  Altlio 
she  may  have  acknowledged  formally  the  legality  of  our  course 
in  the  sale  of  ammunition,  the  choice  before  her  will  compel 
drastic  action.  Faced  by  certain  defeat  unless  she  can  cut  off  the 
flow  of  supplies  from  America  which  will  turn  the  scale  against 
her,  she  will  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  business  interests  men- 
tioned, strike  ruthlessly  against  ammunition-carriers  bound  for 
Europe.  Then  .\merican  interests  and  lives  will  be  so  deeply 
involved  that  action  must  follow. 

"We  are  now  in  the  grip  of  circumstances  beyond  our  control." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  sees  in  the 
American  note  the  open  door  to  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Ger- 
many, it  argues,  "can  lose  nothing  that  is  essential  to  her  welfare 
by  conceding  the  righteousness  of  our  position,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  can  gain  much  in  the  retention  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  most  powerful  of  neutral  countries,  and  in  the 
fixing  of  precedents  for  the  future." 


THE    PRESIDENT    FOR    "PREPAREDNESS" 

THE  SLUMP  of  pacifism,  as  the  Salt  Lake  Herald-Repuh- 
lican  expresses  it,  becomes  more  evident  than  ever  in  edi- 
torial comment  from  various  sections  of  the  country  on 
President  Wilson's  first  step  toward  "preparedness."  It  was 
taken,  we  are  reminded,  when  he  called  for  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the 
state  of  our  national  defenses.  In  reply,  the  two  Secretaries  ask 
for  a  permanently  larger  Army  and  Navy.  Upon  being  approved 
by  the  President,  their  requests  will  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
whose  leaders  will  support  him,  according  to  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  tlie  New  York  World,  in  his  "national-defense 
program."  Some  journals,  among  them  the  Washington  Po.sl, 
urge  the  immediate  calling  of  Congress,  because  "now  in  lime 
of  peace  the  nation  should  be  put  into  shape  to  withstand  any 
.shock  that  may  come."  But  the  New  York  World  would  leave 
the  whole  question  to  "  the  intelligence  and  patriotic  leadership 
of  the  nation,"  with  President  Wilson  in  "supreme  direction" 
of  the  work;  and  it  adds: 

"We  suffer  at  the  moment  from  too  much  thunder  and  shout- 
ing of  self-constituted  captains.  Tiie  military  specialists  arc 
working  at  cross-purposes 

"  Wc  are  not  to  settle  this  matter  in  terms  of  huge  money-expen- 
ditures. We  are  not  to  settle  it  on  any  principle  of  preparedness 
for  offensive  campaigning.  It  is  a  defensive  preparedness  we 
are  after.  " 

From  this  journal,  also,  we  take  the  outline  of  the  reports  of 
Secretary  Garrison,  of  the  War  Department,  and  Secretary 
Daniels,  of  the  Navy.  As  approved  by  the  President,  they  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  appropriations  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  greater  Army  and  Navy.    The  program  for  the  latter  is: 

"1.  The  construction  of  at  least  four  super-dreadnoughts  and 
probably  two  battle-cruisers  of  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth  type. 
The  United  States  Navy  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  ten 
(irst-linc  ships  behind  the  number  required  by  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Navy  General  Board  in  19i;i. 

"2.  The  construction  of  a  large  numl)cr  of  destroyers.  Th(> 
Navy,  on  the  basis  of  its  present  number  of  big  ships,  built  and 
building,  was  ninety-two  destroyers  short  of  the  complement 
determined  upon  by  the  General  Board  of  four  destroyers  to  each 
battle-ship.  The  Navy  now  has  forty  battle-ships  of  all  types  and 
only  sixty-eight  destroyers. 

"3.  The  construction  of  upward  of  100  submarines,  furnishing 
a  complement  of  fifty  for  eadi  coast. 

"4.  The  construction  in  the  aeronautical  base  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  of  a  plant  for  the  construction  of  hydroaeroplanes. 


".5.  Increase  in  enUstment  authorizations  to  bring  the  enlisted 
personnel  immediately  up  to  full  strength  for  all  ships,  built  and 
building,  which  might  be  utilized  in  time  of  war — an  increase  of 
about  18,000  men. 

"6.  Enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  with  a  view  of  overcoming  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  existing  shortage  of  900  officers,  on  the  basis  of  the 
ships  built  and  being  built,  to  say  nothing  of  the  needed  increases 
through  extensions  in  the  aeronautical  and  submersible  branches. 

"7.  Authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  a  large  lump  sum  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\^%  with  a  view^  of  taking 
advantage  of  improvements  and  desirable  innovations  imme- 
diatelj-  upon  their  discovery. 

"8.  Legislation  giving  the  Board  of  Civilian  Inventors,  which 
Secretarj'^  Daniels  recently  created,  a  status  before  the  law." 

The  needs  of  the  Army,  w^e  read,  are  "more  numerous  and  dif- 
ficult of  fulfilment."  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  personnel, 
under  which  head  are  included: 

"(1)  Increases  and  changes  for  the  regular  or  standing  army 
and  the  militia. 

"(2)  The  creation  of  a  nucleus,  in  officers  and  men  with  a 
knowiedj^e  of  the  rudiments  of  military  practise,  of  a  second-line 
army  which  could  be  whipped  into  shape  for  field  action  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

"(3)  Legislation  creating  a  system  of  military  training,  as  an 
ultimate  result  of  which  the  United  States  in  time  of  peril  could 
summon  to  the  colors  a  citizen  army  trained  in  advance,  both  as 
to  officers  and  men,  for  almost  immediate  field  duty." 

In  planning  to  increase  the  regular  army  and  militia,  according 
to  the  World's  summary  of  the  report,  "a  figure  has  been  set  at 
about  the  410,000  mark,  including  a  Regular  Army  of  approxi- 
mately 140,000  officers  and  men  and  a  'Federalized'  militia  of 
270,000  officers  and  men."  To  encourage  enlistment  in  the 
Regular  Army,  "one  year's  service  with  the  colors  and  probably 
two  years  in  reserve"  will  be  recommended.  To  increase  the 
commissioned  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army,  Congress  will  be 
urged  to  "double  the  output  of  trained  officers  from  West  Point, 
and  possibly  to  establish  a  second  military  academy  near  the 
Pacific  coast."  The  "Federalizing"  of  the  militia  means  that  it 
will  be  placed  "entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  War  Department."  The  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  a 
volunteer  army,  above  mentioned,  is  to  be  effected  "in  part  by  the 
short-term  enlistments  and  partly  by  special  encouragements 
offered  young  men  of  education  and  intelligence  to  take  up  the 
study  of  military  practise  .  .  .  with  the  view  of  obtaining  com- 
missions in  the  first  volunteer  armj-  organized"  in  time  of  need. 
As  to  equipment  Congress  will  be  asked  to  provide  for  an  army 
of  1,000,000  men,  altho  not  all  the  equipment  will  be  purchased 
at  once.     We  read  then  that: 

"Ordnance  plans  for  a  theoretical  army  include: 

"1.  Five  rifles  for  every  man  expected  to  be  put  into  action. 

"2.  Twelve  machine  guns  for  every  1,(KX)  of  infantrymen  and 
cavalrymen  in  action,  an  increase  of  nearly  4  to  1  brought  about 
by  the  lessons  of  the  present  war. 

"3.  Six  field-guns  and  howitzers  for  every  1,000  infantrymen 
and  cavalrymen,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

"4.  Increases  of  nearly  500  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion per  gun  to  be  stored  ready  for  use. 

"Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  coast-defenses  include: 

"1.  Increasing  the  elevation  of  12-inch  coast-defense  guns  by 
five  degrees  above  the  horizontal,  giving  them  a  range,  with  a 
slightly  lighter  projectile,  of  about  20,000  yards,  and  placing 
them  on  equal  footing,  if  not  a  little  better,  with  the  largest 
naval  guns  now  carried. 

"2.  Emplacement  at  New-  York  Harbor  and  elsewhere  of  not 
more  than  three  16-inch  coast-defense  guns  to  make  impossible 
the  firing  by  long-range  naval  guns  over  our  fortifications  and  into 
large  cities.  The  United  States  already  has  one  IG-inch  gun  for 
emplacement  at  Panama. 

"3.  Construction  of  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
cover  the  passage  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  and  of 
fortifications,  for  which  land  already  has  been  purchased,  on 
Cape  Henry. 

"4.  Increase  of  10,000  officers  and  men  for  the  coast-defense 
branch  of  the  Army,  to  make  up  for  existing  shortages. 

"5.  Immediate  increase  in  coast-defense  ammunition." 
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BLOODSHED  IN  LABOR- WARS 

THE  STRONG  DISAPPROVAL  of  the  use  of  armed 
guards  during  strikes,  which  has  been  formerly  recorded 
of  West  Virginia  and  Colorado,  reappears  in  much 
editorial  comment  on  the  recent  labor-difficulties  at  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey.     This  adverse  opinion  is  most  pungently  exprest, 

however,  by  Sheriff  Kinkead,  who  is  re-      

ported  as  saving,  when  he  arrested  ninety- 
nine  guards  and  confiscated  their  arms 
as  his  final  act  in  settling  the  strike: 
"I  don't  like  the  methods  of  wealth  in 
employing  gunmen  and  toughs  to  shoot 
defenseless  men  and  women  any  more 
than  I  like  the  methods  of  strikers  in  de- 
stroying property.  .  .  .  While  disorder  is 
not  to  be  tolerated,  the  law  doas  not 
permit  wealthy  corporations  to  shoot 
down  defenseless  men  when  destruction 
of  property  is  the  only  provocation.  It 
is  not  legal  nor  right  to  kill  men  except 
in  defense  of  one's  own  life,  and  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  the  murder  of  these  strik- 
ers shall  be  looked  into  deeply,  and  every 
resource  of  the  law  be  employed  to  avenge 
the  killing  of  those  men."  Several  edi- 
tors and  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
advocate  as  the  proper  substitute  for  the 
protection  of  the  employer  a  State  Con- 
stabulary. Yet  altho  consideration  for 
the  workers  is  kindly  and  frequent,  the 
fact  is  brought  sharply  to  mind  by  some 
editors  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  "strike"  and  a  "riot."  Em- 
ployees have  a  right  to  strike,  it  is  con- 
ceded; but  when  they  start  to  destroy 
property  in  any  form,  "they  lose  aU  their 
civil  rights  temporarily,"  and  the  men 
hired  to  defend  the  business  and  prop- 
erty of  an  employer  are  declared  justified 
in  carrying  out  orders.  Early  press  re- 
ports of  the  progress  of  the  strike  at 
Baj'onne  pictured  some  such  situation. 
Indeed,  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  de- 
fense through  the  press  states  that  "it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
company,  with  the  approval  of  the  au- 
thorities, prepared  to  protect  its  property 
imtil  the  public  authorities  could  get  the 
situation  in  control."  The  Standard  Oil 
Company,  in '  conflict  with  5,000  of  its 
employees  at  Bayonne  on  the  question 
of  wages,  ascribed  the  difficulty  to  pro- 
fessional agitators,  according  to  the  press, 
and  balked  at  arbitration.     One  result 

of  this  stand  was  that  Governor  Fielder  declined  to  extend 
the  State  aid  of  troops  or  of  his  official  influence.  Thereupon, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Sun,  said 
to  the  Governor:  "We  can  settle  our  labor-troubles  our- 
selves. We  don't  need  assistance,  nor  do  we  want  inter- 
ference from  the  outside.  If  the  workmen  want  to  return  to 
work,  let  them  do  so  voluntarily  and  without  any  strings  as  to 
concessions." 

Meanwhile,  Bayonne  remained  in  a  quasi-condition  of  siege; 
and  we  hear  of  three  strikers  being  killed  and  several  wounded. 
But  just  when  matters  seem  to  be  closing  into  a  deadlock,  there 
emerges  the  figure  of  Eugene  F.  Kinkead,  Sheriff  of  Hudson 
County,  whose  dramatic  appearance  is  described  at  length  on 


Coi)yright^d  ))y  t!ie  Intoi  naliniuil  News  J^t-rvii-f. 

THE  STRONG  IMAN  OF  BAYONNE, 
Eugene  F.  Kinkead,  Sheriff  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  who  settled  a  strike  prac- 
tically single-handed  (as  related  on  page  256), 
and  who  doesn't  like  "the  methods  of  wealth  in 
employing  gunmen"  as  .strike-guards. 


page  256,     His  actual  performance  is  epitomized  by  the  New 
York  Herald  as  follows: 

"The  sheriff'  waded  into  the  trouble  single-handed,  arrested 
thirty-one  armed  guards  in  an  oil-plant  and  the  superintendent, 
whipt  and  arrpsted  the  fake  leader  of  the  strikers  as  an  impostor, 
thrashed  Tannenbauni  and  placed  him  in  a  cell,  and  after  obtain- 
ing material  concessions  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  he 
gave  the  strikers  untii  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  return  to  work,  saying  that  if 
they  failed  he  would  protect  strike-break- 
ers. That  settled  the  strike,  and  the 
strikers  went  back  to  work,  to  adjust 
their  difficulties  later." 

The  fuel  added  to  the  flames  of  a 
strike  by  the  employment  of  armed 
guards  is  remarked  upon  by  various 
journals.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"Hired  ostensibly  to  guard  property 
during  the  progress  of  strikes,  these  men 
usually  operate  aggressively  against 
everybody  who  approaches  them.  They 
have  no  authority,  and  are  subject  to  no 
lawful  direction.  Like  any  other  citi- 
zens, acting  on  their  own  responsibility, 
they  may  be  justified  in  the  use  of  arms 
in  self-defense,  not  otherwise. 

"The  fact  can  not  be  too  often  em- 
phasized that  industrial  disputes  take  on 
the  character  of  private  warfare  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  the  States  in  most 
cases  have  no  disciplined  force  for  the 
preservation  of  order.  If  New  Jersey 
had  a  State  Constabulary  like  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  its  strikes  would  not  be 
fought  out  by  opposing  mobs,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Governor  Fielder,  too,  says  that  "a 
State  Constabulary  like  Pennsylvania's 
would  have  prevented  the  trouble,"  and 
the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that 
"bloodshed,  destrtiction  of  property,  and 
contempt  for  law  and  order"  have  all 
been  encouraged  because  New  York  and 
NeAV  Jersey  have  both  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  "a  simple,  economical, 
and  absolutely  effective  means  of  sup- 
pressing riots."  The  New  York  Evening 
Sun  is  equally  earnest  in  urging  the  or- 
ganization of  a  State  Constabulary,  not 
only  for  New  Jersey  but  for  "all  great 
industrial  States."  Yet  The  Evening 
Sun,  while  admitting  that  "the  shooting 
of  civilians  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  observes 
that  it  were  a  worse  thing  to  "surrender 
to  anarchy";  and  it  goes  on  to  explain: 

"In  Bayonne  a  large  number  of  work- 

ers  went  on  strike.     It  was  their  right, 

regardless  of  their  motive  or  the  motive 
of  their  ringleaders.  But  their  rights  ended  when  they  quit 
work.  When  they  surrounded  the  works  of  their  employers  with 
hostile  demonstrations,  when  they  charged  upon  the  premises 
with  incendiary  design,  when  they  maltreated  the  men  who  pre- 
ferred to  continue  working  and  those  hired  to  guard  the  property, 
when  they  set  fire  to  buildings  and  oil-tanks,  when  they  lasht 
themselves  into  a  lawless  frenzy,  they  became  an  insiurectionary 
mob;  they  lost  all  their  civil  rights  temporarily.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  the  parties  whose  property  was  atta'cked  but 
to  defend  it  with  counter-force." 

Tm-ning  to  the  labor  view  of  it,  we  read  in  the  Socialist  New 
York  Call  the  opinion  that  the  Bayonne  strike  may  lead  to  an 
investigation  such  as  that  which  followed  the  mine-strike  in 
Colorado,  and  it  adds: 
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"The  workers  were  never  shot  in  Bayonne — that  is,  until  now. 
There  never  was  any  reason  to  shoot  them.  And  it  was  not 
that  they  were  contented  and  comfortable,  but  that  they  were 
too  closely  watched  and  too  thoroughly  cowed  to  make  a  repeti- 
tion of  Ludlow  or  Roosevelt  necessary.  At  last,  however,  the 
Bayonne  worm  has  turned,  and  the  gunmen  are  promptly  on 
his  trail." 

MYSTERIOUS  FIRES  ON  IMEN-OF-WAR 

SEVEN  FIRES  and  one  or  two  other  accidents  inside  of  ten 
days  on  American  naval  vessels  in  navy-yards  is  a  little 
more  than  most  newspapers  care  to  credit  to  "the  long  arm 
of  coincidence."  Chance,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  remarks, 
"is  not  singling  out  the  ships  of  the  United  States*  Navy  for  a 
freakish  display  of  fireworks."  Fires  in  shipyards  and  on  battle- 
ships, says  The  Inquirer  in  the  same  city,  "are  becoming  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  be  regarded  with  anything  but  sus- 
picion." "What  is  the  matter?"  asks  the  New  York  World. 
"Is  the  Navy  suddenly  affected  by  an  epidemic  of  carelessness 
or  inefiBciehey  on  the  part  of  guardians  aboard  ship?  There  is 
only  one  other  explanation."  And  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  hints  strongly  at  that  other  explanation  in  an  editorial  discus- 
sion of  these  July  accidents,  which  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"On  the  11th,  lying  at  the  League  Island  Navy-yard,  Phil- 
adelphia, the  battle-ship  Alabama  took  fire  under  the  forward 
turret.  On  the  l.'ith,  lying  at  Charlestown  Navy-yard,  Boston 
Harbor,  the  battle-ship  .\cw  Jersey  took  fire  in  the  forward 
magazine.  On  the  19th  the  battle-ship  Oklaho?na,  under 
construction  at  C^amden,  opposite  Philadelpliia,  took  fire  three 
times,  at  6,  at  9. 15,  and  at  11. 30  in  the  evening.  On  the  20th  the 
battle-ship  New  York  and  the  destroyer  Warrington,  lying  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy-yard,  each  took  fire. 

"Perhaps  these  seven  fires  in  ten  days  are  a  coincidence  of 
accidents.  If  so  they  resemble  notably  tluit  other  coincidence  of 
accidents  by  which  several  American  ships  at  sea  have  been 
torpedoed  or  sunk." 

Officials  have  naturally  been  reticent  about  these  happenings, 
and  assert. that  the  fires  were  trivial  and  of  accidental  origin. 
The  Oklanoma  fire,  however,  is  said  in  the  Philadelphia  dispatches 
to  have  caused  a  S1(),000  damage  and  to  have  delayed  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ship  three  months.  An  official  report  quoted  in 
the  Washington  dispatches  calls  the  origin  of  this  fire  a  mystery, 
and  says  "it  is  believed  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  defective 


insulation  of  electric  wiring  around  the  magazines  or  to  the 
carelessness  of  some  workman  in  dropping  lighted  matches  or 
cigarets." 

While  the  Rochester  Herald  asks  its  readers  to  remember  that 
accidental  fires  on  battle-ships  are  of  common  occurrence,  the 
New  York  Sun  finds  no  comfort  in  the  explanation,  and  asks: 
"WTiat  consolatory  choice  can  be  made  between  fires  deliberately 
and  maliciouslj-  set  and  fires  resulting  from  inefficiency  and  lack 
of  discipline?"  The  Albany  Journal  believes  that  the  official 
explanation  was  published  "for  reasons  of  State."  But  "if 
that  were  the  real  belief,  that  every  few  days  through  careless- 
ness the  danger  of  great  damage  to  a  war-ship  is  created,  then 
it  would  be  the  highest  time  for  the  officials  of  the  Na\^'  De- 
partment to  bcrtir  themselves  for  the  establishment  of  better 
discipline  and  order." 

Tho  the  New  York  Times  is  aware  that  such  things  as  men- 
tioned above  do  cause  fires,  it  adds  that  it  was  ine\'itable  that  ap- 
prehension should  be  aroused,  and  approves  of  the  policy  of  extra 
%'igilance  which  has  been  adopted  in  our  navy-yards.  It  is  time, 
says  the  New  York  Herald,  not  only  to  be  vigilant,  but  to  "put 
none  but  Americans  on  guard."  The  Washington  Times  sends 
out  a  warning  against  "alien  spies,"  and  asks  in  some  apparent 
alarm : 

"How  many  cabin-boys  and  others  who  give  their  first  loyalty 
to  a  possibly  hostile  Power  are  in  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the 
munitions-factories,  the  powder-mills,  the  shipj-ards  of  this 
country?     It  is  time  that  we  knew  more  facts. 

"It  is  time  to  end  all  uncertainty.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  incendiarism,  terrorism.  bomb-tlu'O'wing,  attempts  against 
merchant  ships,  firings  of  naval  vessels,  theft  of  important 
documents,  forging  of  State  papers,  buj'ing  of  labor-disturbances, 
there  has  been  no  serious,  at  least  no  effective,  effort  to  end  this 
state  of  affairs.     It  has  developed  into  a  nation-^Wde  menace." 

But  to  the  New  York  Globe  it  seems  that  such  deeds  are  more 
likely  to  be  the  work  of  cranks  than  of  secret  agents  of  foreign 
Powers.     As  we  read: 

"The  persons  who  resort  to  such  acts  doubtless  feel  that  they 
are  working  in  the  cause  of  peace.  They  have  such  an  antag- 
onism to  navies  and  armament,  and  all  devices  which  they  re- 
gard simply  as  engines  of  destruction  of  human  life,  that  they 
will  go  to  almost  anj'  lengths  to  prevent  the  human  suffering 
Avhich  they  feel  might  result  from  the  use  of  such  diabohcal 
machines." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Who  is  oxp<>otod  to  inspect  the  steamboat  inspectors? — New  York 
Tribune. 

A  Bulgarian  paraphrase — "Conic  over  wiili  Macedonia  and  we'll  help 
you." — AVu'  York  WnrM. 

We  sec  by  the  papers  that  the  Cierniatis  have  raptured  7,690  more  husky 
appetites. — Columbia  Slate. 

Thk  new  note  to  Germany  is  not  a  "  l)illel  dou.x,"  but  a  "Billy,  don't." 
— Charlrston  Xcus  and  Courier. 

Can't  the  Government  do  anything  to  stop  the  sale  of  habit-forming 
explosives? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

.Vftkk  Przemysl.  Pr/asnysz,  We  hate  to  think  what  the  Germans  will 
take  next. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Nothing  like  reciprocity.  That  courteous  TJiissian  front  is  now  going  to 
return  the  Czar's  visit. — Columbia  State. 

U  i)eoplc  Iiad  to  ])ay  for  their  wars  before  they  fought  them  there  would 
be  a  reign  of  universal  peace. — Chicago  Daily  yrws. 

The  Liberty  Bell  would  probably  not  go  traveling  all  over  the  country 
at  its  age  unless  it  was  cracked. — Xashritlr  Satiihcrn  Lumberman. 

The  Germans  may  not  be  all-powerful,  but  the  failure  of  the  Russian 
names  to  stop  them  tends  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  they  are. — Atchison 
Globe. 

In  Mr.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  latest  novel  a  diplomatist  from  A'ienna 
speaks  in  Austrian.  The  reply  should  have  been  in  Swiss. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

In  his  effort  to  keep  Germans  out  of  .\merican  mimition-factories  the 
Kaiser  will  receive  the  earnest  cooperation  of  cver>-  manufacturer  in  the 
country. ^Bo.f/on  Transcript. 

Minister  Sullivan  has  leameti  that  while  being  aj"  deserving  Democrat  " 
is  sufUcient  to  enable  a  man  to  get  hold  of  a  good  Government  job.  it  dois 
not  always  insure  his  retention  of  it, — Seattle  Post-Inlclligcnccr. 


Bit  how  can  a  nation  that  has  a  Roosevelt  be  called  unprepared  for 
war? — Columbia  State. 

The  main  trouble  with  Russia  appears  to  be  that  it  has  no  standing 
army. —  Washington  Post. 

As  to  the  invaders  wiping  the  Russians^off  the  map — there  is  too  much 
map. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  Russians  now  se(>ni  to  be  in  for  a  series  of  games  on  the  home 
grounds. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Trip  to  Market  Ends  at  .\ltar. — Head-line.  Nevertheless  it  will  have  to 
be  resimied. — Xetc  York  Tribune. 

RofMANiA  and  Bulgaria  are  ha\ing  a  mighty  hard  time  trying  to  pick 
the  under  dog. — Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

When  it  comes  to  being  captured.  Mexico  City  is  three  or  four  laps  ahead 
of  that  Arras  cemetery. — Xashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

A  roTTox-Pi.,ANTER's  notion  of  the  good  old  days  are  those  in  which 
the  sisters  used  to  wear  three  petticoats  at  a  time. — Columbia  State. 

It  is  queer,  but  did  you  notice  the  scarcity  of  applicants  for  that  little 
jolj  Woodrow  gave  Mr.  Lansing? — Xashcille  Southern  Lumberman. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  T.  R.  i.sn't  advocating  a  warlike  policy  with  any 
idea  of  staying  home  himself  in  the  event  of  trouble. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  claim  that  ."shakespearc  w.is  a  brewer  seems  to  be  effectively  disposed 
of  liy  the  fact  that  lie  left  little  or  no  estate  to  his  relatives. — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  become  so  pro-British  lately  tliat  it  is  understood 
he  may  decide  to  do  all  his  writing  in  the  future  in  the  English  language. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

.\  British  surgeon  is  autliority  for  the  statement  that  cases  of  incipient 
baldness  have  been  checked  by  service  in  the  trenches,  and  he  believes  that 
the  open-air  life  will  cure  baldness.  This  is  one  of  the  hair-raising  ex- 
periences at  the  front. — Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 
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-     COMMENT 

FOREIGN  VIEWS  ON  OUR  LATEST  NOTE 


BERLIN  IS  SURPRIZED  and  not  a  little  pained  at  the 
plain  language  used  by  the  President  in  our  latest  note 
to  Germany.  The  Berlin  papers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, take  umbrage  at  the  phrase  "deliberately  unfriendly," 
with  which  the  note  ends,  and  consider  that  this  shows  a  "pro- 
English"  bias  on  the  part  of  the  President.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  German  papers  are  cautious  and  restrained.  The 
Foreign  Office  opinion  is  printed  in  the  Berlin  Lokal  Ameiger, 
which  says  that  the  door  is  left  open  for  further  negotiations. 
The  views  of  Count  von  Revent- 
low,  exprest  in  the  Berlin  Tagcs- 
zeilung,  tho  singularly  mild  and 
unbelligerent,  are  representative: 

"The  tone  of  the  note  is  not 
such  as  to  appeal  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Germans,  for  it 
directs  its  appeal  in  a  far  loo 
threatening  and  peremptory  tone. 

"The  note  will  make  a  bad  im- 
pression on  the  German  people, 
for  it  contains  none  of  the  friend- 
l.v  open-heartedness  of  the  (ier- 
man  note,  and  breathes  an  almost 
liatefui  disregard  of  the  sland- 
point  of  the  German  (jiovernment. 
This,  Ciermany  does  not  need  to 
swallow  and  does  not  intend  to. 
The  opinion  is  held  here  that  not 
only  neutrals  have  rights,  but  so 
also  has  a  great  people  engaged 
in  a  fight  for  existence.  Every 
understanding  which  will  permit 
an  effective  conduct  of  the  sub- 
marine war  we  shall,  of  course, 
embrace  with  pleasure,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  value  our  friend- 
ly relations  witli  the  United 
States  in  the  future  as  in  the 
I)ast — but  not  at  any  price." 

Strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  point  that,  come  what  may, 

the  German  people  are  determined  to  maintain  their  submarine 
warfare.     Thus  the  Berlin  Vus>>ische  Zeiiiuig  remarks: 

"Those  who  demand  that  Germany  should  conduct  the  war 
according  to  rules  laid  down  by  some  academic  professor  e.xped 
Germany  either  to  endanger  her  submarines  or  to  gi\e  up  this 
warfare,"  which  means  the  weakening  of  Germany  in  tiie  interest 
of  her  enemy.  This  is  not  neutrality,  but  partizanship  against 
Germany." 

The  Kolnische  Zeiinng,  a  semiofficial  organ,  in  a  significantly 
defiant  article,  reviews  the  negotiations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  concludes: 

"The  German  and  American  standpoints  at  the  end  are  as  far 
apart  as  at  the  beginning,  and  an  understanding  is  utterly  im- 
possible on  the  basis  offered  by  the  United  States.  ( Jermany  will 
neither  disavow  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  nor  ofl'er  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  lives  of  the  reckless  Americans  who  perished  on  the 
steamer.  Germanv  will  continue  her  submarine  warfare  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  last  two  months.  She  will  continue  to 
show  consideration  toward  American  ships  and  passengers,  and 
will  hope,  naturally,  that  developments  will  not  lead  to  a  sharpen- 
ing of  relations  with  the  United  States." 

Captain  Persius,  the  naval  expert  of  the  Berliner  TageblaU, 

takes  this  hopeful  view: 

"The  note  expresses  a  determination  to  rob  us  of  the  weauon 


SPAIN'  TO  President  Wilsox — "Have  you  forgotten  the  Miiiiii':' 

— En  pan  a  (.Madrid). 

A  SPANISH  THRUST   AT  THK   PRESIDKNT. 


to  which  we  pin  the  greatest  hopes  in  the  war  on  England.  It 
indicates  that  the  pro-British  trouble-makers  have  finally  won 
over  the  President.  The  Anglophile  press  attempt  to  incite  the 
American  people  against  Germany,  but  we  have  not  given  uj) 
hope  that  the  common  .sense  of  the  American  people  will  conquer 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  sensible  citizens  will  prevent 
others  from  letting  themselves  be  employed  as  a  cover  for 
English  property." 

The  view  that  the  President  is  anxious  to  assist  the  Allies  to 
the  detriment  of  Germany  is  taken  by  a  number  of  Berlin  papers, 

including  the  Morgenpost,  the 
Tdgliscfte  Rtind.schau,  the  Borsen 
Zeitung,  and  the  Kreuzzeilung. 
The  latter  paper  thus  sums  it  up: 

"We  are  trying  hard  to  resist 
the  thought  that  the  United 
States,  with  its  standpoint  as  ex- 
prest in  the  note,  aims  at  sup- 
porting England.  But  we  con- 
fess the  contents  of  the  note  are 
hardly  understandable  from  any 
other  view-point." 

In  France  and  England  the 
note  is  viewed  with  satisfaction, 
and  the  opinion  that  it  amountii 
practically  to  an  ultimatum  is 
freely  exprest.  The  only  per- 
son totally  unsatisfied  is  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  who,  in  his  Paris 
Homme  Enchaiue,  calls  hnidly 
upon  the  President  to  trans- 
late words  into  action: 

"One  must  condemn  the  note 
as  merely  a  rebeginning  of  what 
has  already  been  begun.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  declares  that  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Litsilauid  di.saster 
would  be  considered  an  unfriendly 
act.  1  think  he  may  really  risk 
such  an  expression,  wherein  the  great  murderer  will  not  lind  an 
excessive  audacity.  Let  us  leave  these  two  chiefs  of  States  to 
make  explanations  to  each  other.  1  confess  for  my  part  that  I 
begin  to  find  a  useless  monotony  in  their  conversations." 

Other  Paris  papers,  however,  consider  the  note  "firm," 
"dignified,"  and  "final."  The  Temps  thinks  that  Berlin  will 
avoid  an  answer  as  long  as  possible,  while  the  ^fotilt  considers 
that,  in  view  of  the  tone  used  by  the  President,  Germany  will 
liasteii  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  The  Figaro,  Eeho  de  Paris, 
Ilumanite,  and  aaidois  all  comment  on  the  difference  between 
the  Lansing  and  the  Bryan  notes,  and  Le  Jtmrnal  remarks: 

"Another  pen-written  note.  The  note  of  June  11  still  bore 
Bryan's  impress.  We  are  far  from  indorsing  Bryan's  cotton-wool 
formulas.  Mr.  Lansing  calls  a  cat  a  cat,  and  uses  the  famous 
word  'unfrieiullv.'  even  reenforcing  it  with  the  word  -cleliberately.' 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  interpret  the  note  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  rupture." 

The  English  press  arc  entirely  satisfied  with  both  the  matter 
and  tone  of  the  President's  note.  Some  papers  foresee  difficul- 
ties ahead  for  Cniancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  whose  juris- 
diction over  the  German  Admiralty,  they  allege,  is  slight.  The 
London  Daily  News  says: 

"Notwithstanding  the  scrupulously  diplomatic  language  used. 
the  note  undoubtedly  is  an  ultimatum.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  note  is  the  fact  that  Germany's  action  forces 
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THKRU  IS  NO  AMKKICAN 


NO   UNCKKTAIN   VOIfK. 

— Dai  In  Graphic  (London). 
GERMAN-AMERICAN   RELATIONS   VIEWED    FROM    TWO   SIDES. 


kiuht"  to  .shikld  munition.s. 

— ©Simplicissimus  (Municli). 


Wa.shing(on  to  descend  from  ll:;>  general  lo  thf  particular.     The 
last  clau.se  of  the  note  j)uts  an  end  lo  the  negotiations." 

Much  as  Berlin  would  like  to  delay  an  answer,  saj'S  The  Nevs, 
circumstances  will  force  the  hand  of  Wilhelmstra.sse: 

"But  two  considerations  make  the  success  of  a  merely  dilatory 
policy  doui)tful.  The  \('ry  nature  of  the  submarine  campaign,  if 
contimied,  makes  it  extremely  ditticult  to  avoid  offense,  which 
President  Wilson  lias  indicated  will  be  regarded  as  final;  and,  in 
the  ser-ond  place,  there  is  doubt  whether  (Muineellor  von  Beth- 
manii-llollwcg's  control  is  at  all  jx-rfect  as  far  as  the  Oermaii 
Admiralty  is  concerned.  A  single  intractable  submarine  com- 
mander ma.\'  destroy  in  a  few  .seconds  the  flimsy  fabric  which  is 
all  that  remains  of  otlicial  Oerman-.\merican  fi-ieiidship.  We 
hesitate  to  believe  that  this  will  really  happen,  but  (Jerman  con- 
duct of  the  war  gives  no  security  that  it  will  not." 

A  prediction  that  (lermany  will  find  America  lirnier  than  she 
expected  comes  from  The  I'all  Mull  Gazelle,  and  it  continues: 

"The  iiulustry  with  which  (lermany's  agents  an'  i)iirsuiiig 
their  campaign  of  sabotage  and  strikemongering  in  American 
fa<'tories  suggests  unbounded  faith  in  the  reluctance  of  the 
I'nited  Stales  to  protect  its  dignity  by  more  than  woi'ds.  The 
|)lainness  of  the  I'nsidents  message  at  any  rate  is  of  a  kind 
that    he  who  runs  amuck   may  read." 

The  I^tndon  Daily  Mail  hints  at  the  jwssibility  of  flernuin 
retaliatory  action,  and  continues: 

"But  whatever  hap|)ens,  nothing  can  detract  from  the  dignity, 
the  higli-mindedness,  and  the  patient  skill  with  which  President 
Wilson,  acting  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  from  no  merely 
national  motive,  has  conducted  the.st^  dilhcult  negotiations. 

"The  United  States  at  this  hour  is  the  only  champion  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  She  will  contend  for  them  without  com- 
j)romise  and  at  any  cost.  That  declaration  is  addrest  to-day  to 
Wilhelmstrasse,  but  Downing  Street,  in  its  treatment  of  neutral 
commerce,  may  well  heed  it." 

The  Statitlaril  differs  from  its  contemporary  in  thinking  that 
the  note  has  a  side  hit  at  British  naval  methods,  and  says: 

"President  Wilson  takes  his  stand  on  principle.  So  do  we. 
International  law  explicitly  repudiates  the  principle  of  the  d.- 
struction  of  neutral  life,  but  no  less  exi)licitly  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple of  blockade.  We  are  glad  lo  note  that  the  President  hims(  If 
admits  that  circumstances  may  necessitate  some  extension  or 
modification  of  j)rinciple,  t  he  very  point  torwhich  we  were  contend- 
ing when  we  devised  the  new  blockade  as  our  retort  to  (he  Cierman 
policy  of  nuirder  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  us  that  the  note  to  (iermany  should  forecast  a  substantial 
identity  of  view  as  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves." 


ENGLAND  WAKING  UP 

THE  INCURABLE  OPTIMISM  of  England  seems  to 
have  been  rudely  shocked,  and  both  Government  and 
]ieople  have  begun  to  realize  that  all  is  not  well  in  their 
conduct  of  the  war.  A  study  of  the  English  press  shows  that  the 
people  are  more  alive  than  the  Government  to  the  serious  task 
that  lies  ahead  of  the  nation.  A  few  weeks  ago  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  A  Swiss  ])rofessor,  writing  in  the  Gazelle  de 
Laa.-^anne,  describes  his  experiences  in  London  in  the  mouth  of 
May,  and  remarks  upon  the  imperturbable  air  of  the  people: 

"People  in  London,  generally  speaking,  appear  not  at  all  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  demeanor  of  a  crowd  when  any  one  is  appealing  to  the 
people.  ...  A  twofold  tendency  is  observable.  Ou  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  certain  sentimenlalism;  on  the  other,  an  incredible 
levity.  It  is  inipossil)le  not  lo  laugh  when  one  thinks  of  the  de- 
scriptions which  Germans  are  fond  of  giving  of  a  "  panic-stricken' 
England.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  English  people 
show  a  great  deal  loo  much  confidence  and  calm." 

.Ml  this  is  now  changed,  and  the  people  are  awake  lo  the 
serious  i)roblem  with  which  Ihey  are  confronted.  The  news- 
papers make  no  bones  about  admitting  the  non-success  of  both 
the  army  in  the  field  and  the  organization  at  home.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  a  sober  journal  not  given  to  scare  head-lines, 
thus  candidly  sums  up  the  position: 

"We  had  hopes  three  months  ago  of  being  through  the  Darda- 
nelles by  this  time,  and  the  first  of  the  Turkish  lines  of  defense 
on  the  peninsula  is  still  uncaplured.  It  looked  as  t ho  by  now 
Russia  might  be  approaching  Budapest;  she  is,  in  fact,  preparing 
to  resist  a  campaign  for  the  capture  of  Warsaw  and  Litovsk.  In 
France,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  line  of  the  Scheldt,  where  a 
reasonable  forecast  of  the  j)robabilities  after  Neuve  Chapelle 
might  have  put  the  battle-front  in  July,  we  are,  in  fact,  still  in 
front  of  the  German  outer  lines  of  defense  and  may  presently  be 
defending  ourselves  against  German  attacks.  Let  it  further  be 
admitted  that  some  of  these  disappointments  are  due  to  our  own 
mismanagement,  that  if  we  had  not  blundered  in  the  opening  of 
the  oi)eralions  in  the  Dardanelles  we  might  by  this  time  have 
been  through,  and  that  some  of  the  energy  now  being  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  might,  if  it  had  been  applied  six 
months  ago,  have  given  us  Lille  by  now." 

Meanwhile,  the  recently  formed  Coalition  Government  does 
not  seem  to  have  gained  that  universal  support  which  a  govern- 


merit  needs  to  be  suo(;essful  in  war-time,  and  many  strongly 
worded  criticisms  appear  in  t  ho  press.  For  example,  Mr.  Austin 
Harrison,  editor  of  The  Etujlinh  Review,  writes  in  the  London 
Times: 

"Instead  of  real  {government,  strong  direction,  fearless  grap- 
pling with  the  situation,  th(^  Cabinet  has  been  increased,  tho  the 
essential  need  of  the  hour  is  singleness  of  aim  and  control.  In- 
stead of  stopping  the  disgraceful  waste  as  the  result  of  chaotic! 
enlistment,  the  Coalition  does  nothing,  as  if  spellbound  by  its 
own  spate  of  advertisements.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  sys- 
tematize recruiting;  the  unnuirried  are  still  free  to  shirk;  the 
married  go  and  throw  enormous  burdens  on  the  State  on  the 
most  uneconomical  and  (to  the  State)  evil  principle  conceivable, 
as  if  money  was  of  no  matter  to  the  country.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  real  sign  of  the  promised  reorganization,  reconstitution,  or 
even  understanding  of  the  crisis." 

The  Times  indorses  Mr.  Harrison's  letter  and  claims  that 
while  the  people  are  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
the  Government  is  still  asleep.     It  (continues: 

"In  obedience  to  public  feeling,  political  and  administrative 
changes  have  already  been  made.  Unless  proof  is  given,  as  we 
believe  and  trust  it  will  be  given,  that  substantial  progress  is 
being  made  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  national  desire,  other 
changes  must  follow.  Th(>y  will  be  imposed  by  the  demand  for 
greater  efficiency.  " 

The  first  attempt  at  organization  made  by  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  well  received.  A  National  Register  has 
been  ordered,  in  which   men  and  women  between   the  ages  of 

fifteen  and  sixty-four  are 
asked  to  furnish  partic- 
ulars regarding  them- 
selves and  to  indicate  in 
what  Avay  they  are  fitted 
to  render  service  to  the 
nation.  Most  of  the  re- 
views consider  this  d(>- 
\ice  as  admirable  in 
theory  but  unworkable 
in  practise.  The  J.,on- 
don  New  Slatesman 
thinks  that — 

"]f  any  attempt  is 
ever  made — which  we 
doubt — to  use  it  .  .  . 
before  some  years  have 
been  devoted  to  the 
training  of  the  staff,  the 
detailed  revision  of  the 
entries,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  neces.sary 
technique,  the  result, 
we  venture  to  predict, 
will  only  be  chaos.  .  .  . 
For  the  moment  we 
shall  all  be  very  busy 
gi  ving  and  taking  names, 
but  in  six  months'  time 
there  will  be  millions  of 
people  who,  finding  that 
no  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  their  patriotic 
offers  of  service,  will 
conclude  —  and  justly, 
since  their  offers  were 
invited — that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  organize  its  resources  and  that  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  are  in  a  greater  muddle  than  ever." 

The  London  Nation  says: 

"Such  a  measure  is  a  mere  negation  of  government.  At  such 
a  moment  it  is  the  business  of  a  ministry  to  organize  the  country, 
not  to  ask  the  country  to  organize  itself.  The  State  has  its  eyes 
and  ears.  ...  A  Government  which  does  not  know  its  own 
mind,  and  can  not  construct  its  own  machinery,  has  no  right  to 
call  on  the  nation  to  think  and  act  for  it." 

ISIany  of  the  English  papers  think  the  National  Register  is 


A    GERMAN    MONOPOLY. 

The  Englishman — "I  hate  this  mili- 
tarism, but — how  can  1  get  the  equivalent 
myself?"  —©  Ulk   (BcrUn). 
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when  too  late  to  be  effective.    Thus  the  ImimU^i 
New  Wi(tie.s>i  remarks: 

"Had  it  been  attempted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before 
the  great  rush  of  recruits  took  place  and  before  men  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  in  auxiliary  trades  were  un- 
wisely permitted  to  enlist,  we  believe  that  it  might  have  l)een 
of  the  utmost  value.     Its  value  is  enormously  diminished  by  its 


Copyntiiitod  I'j   tin 


iiLi'Hial  i\ews  .s.-i 


KITCHENER    AND    ASQUITH    IN    FRANCE. 

The  .somewhat  bucolic  figure  of  Premier  Asquith  suggests  that 
the  quality  of  "Push  and  Go"  so  beloved  of  Mr.  I^loyd-Oeorge  is 
absent  from  the  make-up  of  I  ho 'Prime  Minister.  This  may 
perhaps  arrount.  so  the  London  Dnilu  Mail  broadly  hints,  for 
the  muddled  condition  of  things  in  England. 


])osti)onement  to  a  time  when  nearly  all  tlic  mischief  it  is  de- 
signed to  avert  has  been  done  and  is  probably  irremediable." 

Undisturbed  by  violent  criticism,  the  English  Government 
con.siders  that  the  nation  has  swung  from  undue  optimism  to 
unreasonable  pessimism,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Colonial  jSIinister 
and  formerly  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  voiced  these  sentiments 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  when  he  said: 

"Till  a  short  time  ago  there  was  a  feelin,™  of  optimism  in  this 
country  greater  than  the  circumstances  justified,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  now,  in  .some  qtiarters  at  least,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  pessimism  which  is  just  as  little  justified." 

In  this  connection  the  Manchester  Guardian  insists  that — 

"Very  much  depends  on  our  keeping  up  a  high  spirit,  for  if  we 
do  not  think  that  we  are  going  to  win  we  shall  not  win.  High 
animal  spirits  are  one  of  the  country's  most  formidable  assets 
in  war,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  them.  That  does  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  thinking  so  A\ill  make  things  so.  War  is 
absolutely  merciless  in  the  way  thr.l  it  instantly  exposes  hollow 
phrases,  rhetorical  ambiguities,  and  the  weakness  that  comes 
from  make-believe  and  insincerit^^  Single  and  sincere  thinking 
and  the  action  that  expresses  it  are  the  only  things  that  can 
survive  in  such  a  furnace.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  be  doing 
something  toward  the  war  or  its  support,  and  the  man  who  is 
doing  nothing  is  not  merely  useless,  but  a  positive  danger  to  the 
State.  Having  got  that  principle  clear,  and  put  at  the  head  of 
affairs  the  men  who  can  best  do  the  service  and  have  the  wisdom 
and  the  will  to  conquer,  we  have  gone  far  to  protect  ourselves 
against    both    the   optimists   and    the    pessimists." 
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GERMAN  HATRED  OF  HATE 

/tS  A   WAR-CRY   thp  famous  r/o// N/ro/c  i^fg/a^K/ seems  to 

/-%      be  provoking  opposition  in  learned  and  religious  quar- 

-^     -*-   ters  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  papers 

have  published  artieles  protesting  against  exhibitions  of  organized 

hatred   against   England    and    the   singing  of   Ernst   Lissauer's 


THK    AMKKK'AN    PKACK-PI.ANT. 

The  methods  arc  ditTcrcnt,  but  the  end  is  tlic  sami- — Ihcy  are 
all  after  the  Presidency.  — ©  Kladdcradatscli  (Berlin). 

• 
"Hymn  of  Hate."  This  sentiment  is  also  echoed  in  Austria, 
where  the  Ncuc  Freie  PrcKHC,  one  of  the  most  prominent  paj)ers  in 
Vienna,  publishes  an  artielo  by  "a  member  of  the  Austrian  Upper 
House,"  w!io  states  that  ''hate  has  no  plaee  in  politics,  and  those 
who  engage  in  jniblic  life  must  look  to  the  fu1ur(>,"  and  then 
l)oints  out  that  "every  one  who  fans  the  flame  of  hale  against 
England  in  .\ustria  merely  suceeeds  in  welding  more  firmly  the 
links  that  unite  London  and  Petrograd";  thus,  he  concludes, 
"we  only  render  mon<  difRcuIt  our  i)osilion  in  the  negotiations 
that  must  follow  the  war  without  having  helpi'd  our  allies  in 
any  way." 

As  is  natural,  the  most  emphatic  Cicrman  protests  come  from 
the  clergy  of  various  denominations.  A  prominent  Catholic 
divine,  writing  in  the  Hanover  Deutsche  Volkszciliing,  renuirks: 

"Whoever  thinks  that  he  can  liclp  (he  Fatlierland  by  encourag- 
ing this  sort  of  (Jernuni  lialred  may  do  il  al  his  own  risk.  On 
our  side,  however,  we  shoidd  bo  gtiilty  of  n(>gle;t  if  w(>  did  not 
raise  a  warning  voice  again'<t  il.  .V  liatrcd  such  ;is  is  now  b(Mng 
preached  is  unchristian,  and  unworthy  of  tin,    Ccrman    nation." 

The  Frniikfiirlcr  Zeiliing  h:is  a  long  article  from  lh(>  i)en  of  Dr. 
Ernst  Troeltseh,  the  well-known  Heidelberg  professor,  who  sa\>: 

"Hate  may  at  first  insjjiro  courage  and  energy  in  attack,  luil 
in  the  long  run  it  is  bad  politics.  It  leads  to  a  troubled  and  fantas- 
tic policy  of  sentiment  which  afterward  can  n«)l  be  j-arried  out. 
and  leaves  behind  a  dangerous  disappointment.  .  .  .  Especially  is 
hate  a  bad  counselor  in  the  ca.se  of  Kngland.  It  prevents  n- 
from  appreciating  the  position  correctly;  it  leads  to  an  undi  r- 
estimation  of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  renders  difficult  (In 
renewed  and  unavoidable  contact  after  the  war. 

"But  apart  from  all  this,  one  thing  is  certain,  all  system.id' 
substitution  of  our  old  Gwman  hunuiuity  by  simple  national 


egotism,  all  permanent  concentration  of  our  feelings  upon  an- 
tagonism, are  dangerous  to  ourselves." 

The  famous  Munich  surgeon,  Prof.  Wilhelm  Herzog,  has  an 
article  on  the  question  in  D(i'<  Forum,  quoted  bj-  the  Berlin 
\'orudrts,  in  which  he  belabors  his  fellow  scientists.  Professors 
llaeckel  and  Ostwald,  for  indulging  in  what  he  terms  "paroxysms 
of  fury,"  and  proceeds  to  ask: 

"Did  we,  and  do  we,  hate  England?  Is  there  any  such  a  hate 
outside  the  ranks  of  professional  Ij-rieal  poets  and  other  in- 
tellectuals of  the  same  stamp!:' 

"We  hate  neither  the  English,  nor  the  French,  nor  the  Russian 
l)eople.  We  only  hate  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  present 
war.  There  are  everywhere  erratic  'idealists';  it  is  they  who 
exhaust  themselves  in  sentiments  of  national  hostility." 

The  Ix)ndon  Times  notes  Professor  Troeltsch's  article  in  the 
Fraitkjurlcr  Zeilung,  and  thus  comments: 

"The  Germans  are  slowly  learning  that,  in  spite  of  their  great 
achievements  and  still  greater  pretensions,  they  are  subject  to 
tlie  same  laws  as  other  human  beings.  The  truth  is  gradually 
jjressing  home  to  them  that  their  own  fortitude  and  tenacity  are 
not  based  on  theatrical  hate  and  presumptuous  frenzy,  but  on 
much  more  .solid  qualities  which,  despite  the  contemptible 
associations  of  .such  ideas,  are  indistinguishable  from  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  self-sacrifice  and  restraint." 

The  Berliner  Tagehlall,  in  an  article  on  the  futility  of  hatred, 
calls  attention  to  the  absence  of  this  sentiment  in  England,  and 
features  the  experiences  of  a  correspondent  Avho  had  returned 
from  London  after  living  there  for  some  months  during  the  war. 
Among  other  things,  he  says: 

"Hatred  against  Germany  does  not  exist,  an^l  the  great  wave 
of  hatred  that  one  encounters  on  arriving  in  Germany  is  quite  for- 


(^'<  l-yriglitcd  l>>  i.io  liiU'rnatioiial  .'.\'\v.4  Sorvi-i-. 

A    JUMPING    (JVS. 

This  .Servian  gun.  talven  while  shelling  an  .Austrian  position,  shows 

the  visornus  kirk  that  makes  resiphtinpr  frorniently  necessary. 


eign.and  indeed  inconiprehensiiiie.  to  the  Englisli.  .  .  .  Educated 
English  men  witii  whom  1  spoke  have  a  deep  aversion  for  the 
fabulous  being  whom  they  call  the  'War-Lord,'  who,  they  think, 
compl(>tely  rules  Germany  and  of  whose  non-existence  not  even 
the  best  educated  people  can  be  convinc(>d.  Such  ordinary 
I)eoi)le  as  butchers.  i>akers.  salesmen,  or  workmen  do  not  under- 
stand liatred  between  i)e()ples.  and  see  in  this  miglity  war  only  a 
contest  between  two  giants,  England  and  Germany." 


AERIAL   DEFENSE 


SOME  CRITICS  who  lament  our  lack  of  preparation  against 
invasion  by  an  armed  enemy  believe  that  our  efforts  to  repair 
this  lack  should  be  not  in  the  direction  of  increased  strength 
of  fortification,  but  in  that  of  improved  devices  for  aerial  flight. 
One  of  these  is  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  a  well-known  writer  on 
aviation,  who,  in  an  address  before  tho  naval  session  of  the 
National  Peace  and  Preparation  Conference,  held  in  New  York, 
June  14  and  15,  recommended  strongly  a  course  of  this  kind.  Our 
quotations  are  from  a  report  in  FU/ing  (New  York,  July).  The 
speaker  accepts  Mahan's  doc^trine  that  the  Navy  is  our  first  line 
of  defense,  and  points  out  that  the  air-ship  and  the  .water-ship 
must  therefore  work  in  conjunction.  This  means,  he  thinks, 
that  every  naval  vessel  must  carry  aeroplanes  as  she  would  carry 
small  boats.     Of  the  uses  of  the  aeroplane  afloat  he  observes: 

"  It  is  an  incomparable  scout.  Having  three  times  the  speed 
of  a  ship  of  the  line  it  may  go  far  afield  in  its  work  and  regain  its 
A'essel  at  will,  and  with  a  trained  observer  and  a  wireless  outfit 
it  can  communicate  its  discioveries  while  within  fifty  miles  of  its 
base.  It  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  submarine,  being  able  to 
detect  the  latter  tho  deeply  submerged — as  the  fish-hawk  finds 
the  fish — and  to  outdistance  it  in  a  race  for  any  given  point, 
while  a  submarine  awash  is  in  jeopardy  from  its  bombs.  In  com- 
petent quarters  it  is  believed  that  had  the  Lusilania  by  day  an 
aerial  consort  aloft  she  could  not  so  easily  have  been  caught. 
Likewise,  the  aeroplane  is  the  enemy  of  the  mine,  for  from  its 
position  overhead  these  also  are  easily  detected. 

"Again,  the  aeroplane  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  gun-fire,  par- 
ticularly where  the  range  has  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mast- 
head spotters,  as  well  as  where  indirect  fire  is  necessary,  as  at 
the  Dardanelles.  As  a  weapon  of  offense,  also,  it  has  extraor- 
dinary uses,  for  it  can  sink  small  craft,  even  merchant- vessels, 
and  harass  ail  ships  of  war.  It  can  aid  landing  parties  by  dis- 
closing the  nature  and  location  of  a  defense,  and  throw  that, 
defense  into  confusion  by  harassing  its  troops  and  shelling  its 
depots  and  transports  from  the  air." 

The  work  of  Admiral  Fiske  in  developing  the  seaplane  into  a 
torpedo-boat  was  announced  in  the  daily  papers  a  few  days  ago, 
yet  here  we  have  the  news  of  it  in  this  address  in  New  York  City 
in  mid-June.    As  we  read: 

"  And  there  is  still  another  and  most  important  function  which 
the  seaplane  is  being  fitted  to  perform  in  olTensive  operations. 
It  is  a  potential  torpedoist,  having  extremely  dangerous  possi- 
bilities, and  may  soon  become  a  greater  menace  to  ships  asurface 
than  is  the  submarine.  Following  upon  the  successful  experi- 
ments of  Captain  Guidoni  of  the  Italian  Navy,  Rear-Admiral 
Bradley  A.  Fiske  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  seaplane  into 
an  aerial  torpedo-craft,  and  so  arranging  it  that  from  it  a  tor- 
pedo may  be  launched  with  ease  and  precision.  Such  a  craft 
may  attack  by  night,  is  difficult  to  hit,  is  possest  of  more  speed 
than  has  anything  afloat ,  may  be  carried  concealed  aboard  ship, 
and  a  respectably  large  fleet  may  be  built  for  the  cost  of  one 
submarine.  So  it  appears  that,  the  submarine  is  not  to  have  the 
last  word  in  the  battle  of  weapons." 

Of  the  value  of  the  dirigible  Mr.  Wise  Wood  thinks  we  can  not 
yet  speak  with  certainty.  The  performances  of  its  best  repre- 
sentative, the  Zeppelin,  have  not,  he  feels,  been  of  sufficient. 
effect  to  justify  the  claims  made  for  it.  As  a  long-distance  carrier 
it  surpasses  the  aeroplane's  present  radius  and  capacity,  but 
its  bulk,  its  slowness,  its  vulnerabihty,  its  inflammabihty,  its 
dependence  upon  its  own  base,  and  its  great  cost  tempt  him,  ho 
says,  to  advise  that  it  be  given  no  more  than  a  minor  part  in  our 
system  of  defense.    He  goes  on: 

"For  our  own  coasts,  at  our  second  line  of  defense,  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Junior,  has  devised  an  admirable  system  of 
surveillance.     Mr.  Hammond  suggests  that  inexpensive  radio- 


receiving  stations  be  set  up  alongshore  one  hundred  miles  apart 
and  each  equipped  with  an  aeroplane  fitted  with  wireless.  Such 
an  outfit  properly  handled  would  be  an  invaiua'ole  aid  to 
our  established  coast-defenses  as  well  as  to  our  mobile  forces. 
These  are  dark  days  for  the  old  order  of  things,  and  there  are 
persons  who  hold  in  greater  likelihood  the  landing  of  troops 
from  transports  at  out-of-the-way  places  upon  our  coasts  than  a;i 
attack  by  a  battle-fleet  upon  the  defenses  of  our  seaports.  Un- 
doubtedly in  times  of  action  such  a  landing  would  occur  did  our 
naval  defense  break  down.  Then  Mr.  Hammond's  <'oast-patrol 
would  prove  a  tragically  important  link  between  the  silent, 
newsless  sea  and  our  apprehensive  forces  ashore. 

"Denied  aeroplanes,  our  coast-defenses  as  well  as  our  ships  are 
no  longer  modcrnly  efficient.  Whether  ashore  or  afloat  a  gun 
that  is  aerially  eyeless  is  l)lind  in  the  modern  .sense  of  the  word. 
With  its  rapidly  increasing  bore  and  heightening  angle  of  eleva- 
tion the  growing  gun  is  fast  jmssing  in  range  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  observer  aground  to  spot  its  shots.  But  the  aeroplane 
now  adds  miles  to  the  gunner's  vision. 

"As  for  its  value  to  our  mobile  forces  ashore,  little  need  be 
said  of  the  aeroplane.  The  news  of  the  day,  of  any  day,  furnishes 
in  more  convincing  language  than  any  man  can  use  the  stupen- 
dous need  in  military  operations  which  is  satisfied  by  this  mar- 
velous vehicle  of  the  air,  by  this  simple  American  invention. 
What  indeed  might  not  have  happened  to  F^'rance  had  she  failed 
of  the  foresight  which  led  her  to  snatch  from  our  n(>st  the 
fledgling  and  make  of  it  her  national  bird?  Only  her  enemies 
know. 

"In  aeronautic  preparedness  ashore  France  has  given  us  a 
lesson  that  it  is  unthinkable  we  should  have  failed  to  learn.  And 
our  military,  no  less  than  our  naval  forces,  should  be  put  upon  a 
modern  aerial  footing  without  a  moment  of  unnecessary  delay. 
Our  militia  also  should  be  equipped  and  trained,  while  a  reserve 
of  practised  pilots  should  be  maintained,  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
emergency. 

"  To  create  such  a  reserve,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  efficiency 
of  otir  postal  -service,  advantage  should  promptly  be  taken  of 
the  request  of  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  be  permitted  to 
establish  aerial  routes  wherever  they  may  prove  to  be  advan- 
tageous. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  from  such  a 
reserve,  or  from  among  civilian  flyers,  it  may  be  hoped  to  ob- 
tain military  observers  in  times  of  war.  Reconnaissance  requires 
the  specialist,  and  only  those  trained  in  obscure  military  phe- 
nomena can  possibly  be  of  service  at  the  observer's  desk  of  an 
aeroplane." 

To  what  extent  should  we  aerialize  our  forces?  asks  Mr.  Wise 
Wood.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  General  Board  of 
the  Navy  asked  for  $5,000,000 — but  one-third  the  cost  of  a 
battle-ship — to  be  used  in  putting  the  Navy  upon  an  efl"ective 
aerial  footing.  The  Secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that 
no  aerial  api^ropriation  whatever  was  necessary,  ari  he  could 
draw  funds  enough  from  the  various  bureaus.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  then  asked  for. SI, 200,000,  the  appropria^ 
tion  of  which  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriation  Committee,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  thought 
$300,000  aplenty,  and  scoffed  at  the  General  Board.  Finally, 
$1,000,000  was  given,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  little 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made.    The  wTiter  goes  on : 

"The  War  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  intelli- 
gent activity  from  the  moment  the  aeroplane  became  a  usable 
vehicle,  but  unfortunately  because  of  the  ignorance  of  those 
in  Congress  who  have  controlled  its  appropriations  it  has  been 
permitted  to  make  but  little,  if  any,  progress  in  aeronautics. 

"As  to  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  next  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  now  vital  subject  of  our  aerial  defense,  none  of  us 
knows,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  its  members,  because  of  the 
war  and  because  of  our  work,  will  have  seen  a  great  light,  and 
that  the  derisive  laughter  which  used  to  assail  applicants  for 
money  to  be  spent  upon  aeronautics  will  no  longer  be  fashionable 
in  the  halls  of  Congress." 
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AS    tT    IS    AND   AS    IT   SHoni)   BE. 

The  relation  of   arsenal  employees  and  trained    soldiers   now    in    the    United   States   to   those   needed 
nation-sized  war.    Organization  of  private  factories  as  auxiliary  reserves  is  urged  as  a  remedy. 


OUR  MECHANICAL  UNPREPAREDNESS 

IF  WAR  SHOULD  TOM  K.  who  would  make  our  ammunition:' 
.Vt  prpscnl  our  Army  depends  wholly  on  the  (Jovernmenl 
ar.><enals.  The  Frankford  Arsenal,  the  only  one  in  the  coun- 
try fitted  fo  make  field-ammunition,  turned  out,  in  1913,  :i6,lS4 
shells  averafdng  three-inch  size  -about  enough  to  last  fifteen 
minutes  in  an  up-to-date  battle.  In  1914,  by  running  three 
shifts  a  day.  they  ran  the  total  up  to  102,818,  which  might 
possibly  last  an  hour!  How  rm  earth  does  Germany  keep  up  lier 
supply?  It  is  because,  says  John  H.  Van  Deventer  in  7'/- 
Amrricfifi  .\fnrhiiii.fl.  slie  has  "mixer!  preparation  WTth  common 
sense"  by  not  discouraging  the  private  machine-shop.  "The.\ 
have  thoroughly  organized  and  utilized  every  available  facility 
for  producing  munitions  of  war."  P^very  little  shoj)  in  the 
country  is  working  to  the  limit  of  its  output,  and  the  caf)abilities 
of  them  all  were  investfgated  and  charted  by  the  (Jovernmenl 
long  !igo,  a.s  part  of  the  business  of  getting  ready.  This,  says  Mr. 
Van  Deventer,  is  what  is  enabling  the  Germans  to  put  up  such 
i)  remarkable  fight.  He  suggests  that  we  also  mix  common 
sense,  in  the  same  way.  with  whatever  little  preparation  we  may 
(•ondude  to  be  necessary.  This  advice  is  prompted  by  reading 
Secretary  Daniels's  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  (lovernment 
should  be  prepared  to  inanufa<'ture  every  war-implement  and 
war-munition.  This.  Mr.  Van  Deventer  thinks,  is  worse  than 
foolishnes5<;  it  is  madness,  and  he  urges  a  campaign  of  sugges- 
tion that  will  stir  Congress  to  action.      He  writes: 

"  If  we  should  ever  have  a  war,  you  and  I  will  want  our  country 
to  win.  And  if  we  should  be  defeated,  or  if  the  war  should  be 
unduly  prolonged  simply  because  those  in  authority  neglected 
lo  organize  our  industrial  resources  projjerly.  we  would  hold  them 
guilty  of  gross  incompetence.  If,  knowing  these  facts  to  be  true, 
we  do  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  common-sense  preparedness,  we 
ourselves  are  guilty  of  gross  neglect. 

"Your  Congressman  is  not  a  mechanic.  It  is  unlikely  that  he 
knows  the  difference  between  a  lath(>  and  a  planer.  He  ha,s  no 
conception  of  the  time  required  to  transform  a  plant  from  an  es- 
tablished to  a  new  product.  He  doesn't  realize  that  one  field- 
gun  can  easily  fire  in  one  day  all  of  the  shells  that  .'iCK)  mechanics 
can  produce  in  a  week.  He  doesn't  know  that  it  is  inijuKssiblc 
to  expand  a  few  arsenals  suddenly  to  a  hundred  times  their 
normal  capacity,  and  that  such  an  expansion  of  mec-hanical  n^ 
sources  would  be  possible  only  by  utilizing  hundreds  of  private 
shops.  He  doesn't  know  what  limit -ga^cs  are,  or  that  jigs  and 
tbctures  take  time  to  build,  and  that  it  is  a  hard  job  to  make  in  a 
hurry  something  that  you  know  absolutely  nothing  about.     He 


doesn't  realize  that  equipping 
soldiers  with  rifles  is  one  thing, 
and  replacing  each  rifle  with 
a  new  or  repaired  one  every 
fiA-e  weeks  (as  is  found  necessary 
in  Eiu-ope)  is  another. 

"He  does  not  grasp  the  t«r- 
rific  bm-den  laid  upon  indus- 
trial plants  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive wear  and  tear  on  their 
products,  as  evidenced  by  the 
reduction  of  the  normal  five- 
year  life  of  a  transport  motor- 
car to  t  he  brief  span  of  ten  days. 

"It  is  up  to  you  who  can  re- 
alize these  things  to  enlighten 
your  Congressman.  He  should 
know  you  well  enough  to  know 
tliat  you  are  not  a  dollar-chas- 
ing jingo.  For  if  the  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  men  in 
this  country  do  not  make  plain 
to  our  representatives  the  mean- 
ing of  common-sense  prepared- 
ness, who  will"/ 

"And  common-sense  pre- 
])aredness  simply  means  know- 
ing how,  if  recessary,  to  util- 
ize quickly  our  enormous 
industrial  resources.  It  means 
an  emphatic  correction  of  such 
misleading  fallacies  as  the  one  which  would  confine  our  me- 
chanical defenses  strictly  to  Government  arsenals." 

To  transform  our  present  Army  of  InO.CKK)  men  (counting 
militia)  into  a  fighting  force  of  (nen  (i(M),C)(K)  would  be  a  mighty 
task.  But  it  would  be  insignificant,  compared  with  the  job  of 
expanding  our  o,00U  arsenal-workers  into  an  industrial  force 
sufficient  to  supply  the  fiOO.OCK)  with  ammunition. 


for 
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A  QUERY. 

If  we  ri!strict  our  production  of  munitions  to  (ioverimient  ai"senals. 
where  would  the  indu>i(rial  rrserves  come  from  in  case  of  war?  ' 
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A  PEEP  THROUGH  A  PERISCOPE 

N  BUILDING  YOUR  SUBMARINE  you  may  now  have 
your  ehoioe  of  periscopes.  In  an  article  contributed  to 
La  Nature  (Paris,  June  2()),  Mr.  Krnest  Coustet  des(Tibes 
no  less  than  ten  types,  and  presurnal)l\'  this  cataloj?  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  possibilities.  Simple  as  the  instrument 
may  seem,  says  Mr.  (xoustet,  its  construction  has  proved  a 
complicated  problem  for  the  ()[)ticians.  The  simplest  form  is  a 
vertical  steel  tube  about  20  feet  long,  with  a  n^flecting  prism  at 
the  top  and  the  lenses  of  a  telescope  at  the  bottom.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  simple  telescope  whose  h"ne  of  siylil  "turns  a  corner" 
from  horizontal  to  verti- 
cal as  it-  passes  through 
the  prism.  This  instru- 
ment takes'  in  45  degrees 
of  the  horizon,  or  one- 
eighth  the  total  field,  at 
one  view.  By  turning 
the  tube  on  its  axis,  the 
restr  (^omes  into  sight 
successively.  Says  Mr. 
(^oustet,  in  substance: 

"This  periscope  gives 
very  <^lear  images,  but 
as  it  (ian  be  used  witii 
only  one  eye  at  a  time 
it  does  not  allow  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  different 
planes  of  vision  very 
well,  and  tires  the  ob- 
server's eye  rather 
quickly.  Binocular 
periscopes  have  been 
attempted,  but  lumi- 
nosity is  lost  by  gaining 
the  advantage  of  stereo- 
scopic vision. 

"The  so-called  com- 
lunation  periscope  al- 
lows of  vision  with  both 
eyes,  tho  it  is  not 
stereoscopic.  A  real 
image  is  thrown  on  a 
ground  -  glass  screen, 
much  like  that  of  a 
photograph -camera;  it. 
may  be  looked  at  with 

the  two  eyes,  but  no  impression  of  depth  and  space  is  given. 
The  screen  avoids  excessive  fatigue,  but  it  can  be  used  only  in 
bright  light.  The  size  of  the  image  is  often  insufficient  to  briuK 
out  detail.  To  obtain  greater  enlargement  without  diminishing 
clearness  too  much,  magnifying-lenses  are  sometimes  added. 

"The  preceding  periscojies  do  not  enable  a  commander  to 
take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  horizon;  it  takes  five  to  ten  seconds 
to  make  a  complete  circle.  Again,  the  observer  must  himself  mo\  e 
around  with  the  eyepiece.  If  the  image  is  to  remain  upright 
without  moving  the  eyepiece,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  (com- 
pensatory prism  whose  movement  makes  up  for  that  of  the 
eyepiece. 

"This  is  the  principle  of  the  panoramic  periscope  whose  tube 
is  fixt  and  bears  at  its  summit  a  glass  bulb  containing  a  re- 
fiecting  prism  mounted  on  a  base  that  may  be  turned  with  a 
handle.  There  is  a  compensating  prism  that  turns  at  half  the 
speed  and  keeps  the  image  straiglit. 

"To  observe  successively  all  points  of  the  horizon,  it  suffi(<es 
to  turn  the  crank,  without  its  being  necessary  for  either  observer 
or  eyepiece  to  change  place. 

"Nevertheless,  however  rapid  the  operation,  it  does  not  enable 
the  observer  to  see  the  whole  horizon  at  once.  This  is  realized  in 
the  periscope  with  ring-shaped  eyepiece.  At  the  top  of  the  tube 
is  a  ring-shaped  lens  which  refracts  toward  the  base  of  the  tube 
rays  that  reac^h  it  from  all  sides.  A  panoramic  image  is  thus 
obtained  that  includes  all  surrounding  objects,  tho  they  appear 
smaller  and  more  distant  than  wit  h  t  he  naked  eye.  The  observer 
also  sees,  in  the  center  of  tlie  panoramic  image,  a  portion  of 
the  field  on  a  lai*ger  scale."  j 


THROUGH  THE    PERISOOPK 
A  complete  ring-sliap»'(l  image  of  ttie  liorizon  .surrounds  an   enlai'getl    dircc(    image. 


WAR  AND  QUACKERY 

FRAUDULENT  PROMOTERS  of  all  sorts  of  alleged 
electrical  devices  for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  scored 
editoriall\'  by  The  Electrical  lieniew  (London),  which 
asserts  that  the  large  number  of  wounded  and  convalescent 
soldiers  now  in  England  give  these  gcntr\  an  opi)ortunity  for 
exploiting  their  wares,  of  which  they  arc  not  at  all  slow  in  making 
use.  The  writer  explains  that  he  holds  "no  special  brief  for  the 
qualified  medical  man,"  but  he  does  hold  a  brief,  he  .says,  "against 
those  who,  with  the  aid  of  newspaper  advertisement  and  pseudo- 
scientific  pretenses,  are  ready  to  take  unfair  ad\aiitag«'  of  the 

opportunity  to  batten 
on  the  earnings  or  sav- 
ings of  poor  and  rich 
alike."      He  goes  on: 

"Consider  a  few  of 
the  conditions  that  ob- 
tain at  the  moment,  and 
will  almost  inevitably 
be(!ome  the  more  acute 
the  longer  the  war  lasts. 
The  number  of  returned 
wounded  British  sol- 
diers probably  runs  in- 
to six  figures,  many  of 
them  having  no  medical 
claims  under  National 
Insurance;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  in  anxiety 
for  their  relatives  with 
the  Forces;  profession- 
al men  and  families  have 
been  reduced  in  circum- 
stances; the  number  of 
doctors  is  depleted,  and 
those  at  home  aie  over- 
worked ;  the  hospitals 
can  not  handle  ordinary 
non-urgent  cases  as  e.x- 
peditiously  as  a  year 
ago,  war  eases  right- 
ly having  preferential 
treatment.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  these  condi- 
tions, bear  in  mind  that 
t  he  working  classes  have 
more  money  to  handle, 
and  are  too  ready  to 
spend  it,  and  we  see  the  possibilities  of  a  rich  harvest  for  those 
who  make  a  business  of  playing  upon  the  feelings  of  people 
suffering  either  genuinely  or  imaginati\ely  from  neurotic 
and    other    disorders." 

The  law  should  be  invoked  against  such  impostors,  t  he  writer 
urges,  but  it  shoidd  divide  the  sheep  from  the  goats: 

"  We  speak  with  a  ripened  experience  of  the  methods  emplo.ved 
in  the  past  by  sharks  of  the  kind  referred  to;  we  know  something 
of  the  lengths  to  which  they  can  go,  the  profits  that  they  make,  and 
the  receptivity  of  the  easily  deluded  mind,  when  we  express  a  hope 
that  the  powers  in  authority  will  keep  a  careful  watch  over  this 
matter.  Pills  and  j)oti()ns,  and  such  like,  are  not  our  comnu)dity, 
and  we  may  properly  leave  them  to  others,  but  where  electromedi- 
cal 'remedies,'  devices,  and  appliances  are  in  question  there  is  a 
need  for  warning  from  those  who  recognize  the  dangers.  Such  warn- 
ing is  not  only  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  uninitiated  public, 
but  also  in  the  interests  of  legitimate  electromedical  and  electro- 
therapeutic  science  and  practise.  I'l-operly  applied,  electricity  has 
boundless  possibilities  for  promoting  and  restoring  health,  but. 
some  of  our  older  readers  will  remember  how  in  days  gone  by  an 
extensive  traffic  in  electrical  nostrums,  which  failed  to  cure,  gave 
a  serious  setback  to  legitimate  effort,  (ienuine  electrothera- 
peutics have  advanced  wondrously  in  recent  years  in  our  hospitals 
and  elsewhere,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sufferers  have 
benefited  from  the  boon  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  when 
applied  by  experienced  men.  There  is  a  danger  that  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  these  and  others  may  confuse  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious." 
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LIQUORS  NO  LONGER  "DRUGS" 

ITHf^RTO  whisky  and  lirandy  have  figured  officially 
as  "drugs"  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmaeopoeia,  which  is  the 
authoritative  list  of  medicinal  preparations  recognized 
by  physicians.  This  list  is  now  in  process  of  revision,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  have  voted  to  remove  whisky  and  brandy 
from  it.  Exa<^!tly  what  effect  this  will  have  upon  the  retail  trade 
in  alcoholics  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  drug-stores 
seems  a  little  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  many  druggists  may 
consider  it  a  relief  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  in 
liquors.  Says  the  editor  of  Weekly  Drug  Markets  (New  York, 
July  14): 

"The  announcement  that  the  Committee  of  Revision  have 
voted  b3-  tiie  narrow  margin  of  26  to  24  to  exclude  whisky  and 
brandy  from  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopceia  will  be  looked  upon  by  many  in  the  trade  as  the 
culmination  of  a  controversy  that  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  Many  druggists  have  sold  these  liquors  for  medicinal 
purposes  under  the  customary  restrictive  measures  imposed  l)y 
the  national  and  State 
authorities,  being 
guided  in  their  action 
by  the  belief  tiiat  they 
had  a  right  and  duty 
to  supply  all  medic- 
inal remedies,  and 
that  as  whisky  and 
brandy  were  officially 
recognized  in  the 
Pharinacopieia  (hey 
were  in  good  stand- 
ing as  'remedies.' 

"  But  the  .sentiment 
has  strongly  devel- 
oped within  recent 
years,  among  reputa- 
ble pliarnuicists  and 
medical  men,  that 
liquors  Should  be  de- 
leted from  tlie  Phar- 
macopdMa  on  the 
ground  that  they  are 
not  distinctly  medic- 
inal agents  and  are 
not  necessary  in   the 

production  of  official  medicinal  preparations.  In  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia,  neitlu'r  whisky  nor  brandy  is  directed  to  he 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  preparations,  so  that  their 
retention  in  the  official  guide  up  to  the  present  time  must  be 
considered  -solely  on  the  ground  of  their  possible  use  as  medicinal 
agents.  In  (he  face  of  tlie  sentimen(  as  to  the  actual  remedial 
value  of  these  spirits,  from  a  medical  point  of  view  at  least,  it 
would  seem  that  'Othello's  occupation's  gone.' 

"The  fear  has  been  exprest  in  some  quarters  that  this  elim- 
ination may  make  it  impossible  for  druggists  after  Januar.\ 
1  next  to  sell  whisky  or  brandy  witliout  taking  out  a  .saloon 
license.  But  this  contention  is  largely  problematical.  Many 
druggists  will  welcome  the  failure  officially  to  recognize  these 
spirits  as  an  excuse  to  relieve  them  from  taking  out  a  license  and 
its  accompanying  restricti\e  regulations  which  have  proved  so 
onerous  to  well-meaning  men.  We  iiave  heard  many  druggists 
declare  that  the  quantities  of  these  products  sold  by  them  in 
response  to  legitimate  demands  were  inconsequential,  and  from 
such  sales  they  never  realized,  directly  or  indirectly,  «'nough  1o 
l)ay  tile  cost  of  the  special  tax  certificate  required  by  the  Internal- 
Revenue  authorities.  One  can  well  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
financial  interest  such  sales  have  not  been  worth  the  effort  and 
resp()iisi})ility  they  cost,  while  as  a  nuisance  and  demorali/.iii},' 
agency  they  have  always  required  caution  and  discriminating 
judgment. 

"  With  the  elimination  of  whisky  and  brandy  from  the  Pharma- 
copteia,  the  fact  that  the  druggist  does  not  keep  them  for  sale  as 
medicines  can  not  be  urged  as  a  blot  u])on  his  professional  r('i)u- 
tation.  The  liquor  situation  has  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory subjects  with  which  the  druggist  has  had  to  deal, 
and  the  pharmacist  who  does  not  wisli  to  have  himself  classed  as 
a  liquor-dealer,  or  subject  himself  to  espionage  or  the  risks  of 
prosecution  for  acts  he  can  not  foresee,  will  inidoubtedly  indorse 
the  verdict  of  the  Pliarmacopoeial  Revision  Committee." 


Ti 


THE   MEANDEHIXG    MI.SSI.S.SIPPI, 
A  bend  where  a  steamboat  20  miles  away  by  channel  can  be  seen  acrcss  a  mile  of  land. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  LEVEE 

^HE  PRINCIPAL  METHOD  hitherto  used  to  control 
the  great  western  rivers  and  guard  against  damage  in 
flood-time  has  been  to  build  embankments  on  both  sides, 
thus  trying  to  prevent  the  ri\  er  from  overflowing  its  banks.  The 
natural  method  of  relief,  which  the  rivers  used  until  the  white 
man  came  to  bother  them,  was  to  spread  out  over  the  wide 
flood-plain  which  they  had  made.  Left  to  itself,  the  Mississippi, 
in  spots,  may  be  anywhere  from  half  a  mile  to  ten  miles  wide, 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  water.  This  natural  use  of  the 
flood-plain,  however,  does  not  suit  man  at  all.  The  plain  is  very 
fertile,  so  he  plants  corn  and  wheat  on  it  and  raises  bumper 
crops.  He  erects  factories  and  warehouses  on  it,  for  he  wants 
them  close  to  the  river's  normal  channel.  When  the  river  pro- 
ceeds to  utilize  the  plain  as  a  safety-valve,  just  as  it  always  has 
done  for  centuries,  it  interferes  with  man's  farms  and  factories, 
destroj'ing  propertj'  and  drow^ling  men,  women,  and  children; 
and  there  is  a  great  outcry.     Lev^ees  are  built  to  keep  the  river 

from  using  its  safety- 
valve.  The  results 
have  nev'er  been  satis- 
factory, but  alterna- 
tive plans,  however 
attractive  on  paper, 
have  not  appealed  to 
the  residents  of  the 
flood-districts.  Mis- 
takes in  all  these 
plans,  we  are  told  by 
(leorge  Marvin  in 
an  article  on  "The 
Sovereignty  of  the 
Mississippi"  in  The 
World' ti  Work  (New 
York,  August),  have 
generally  come  from 
treating  the  river  as 
if  it  were  a  canal,  or 
a  lake,  or  a  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Extremists  of  all  types,  he  says,  make  the  same  kind  of 
mistake:  those  who  would  double-track  the  river  all  the  way 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans;  tliose  who  would  make  counties 
into  impounding  reservoirs;  and  those  who  advocate  diverting 
the  levee  appropriations  from  up-river  States  into  the  carving 
out  of  new  channels  in  the  form  of  outlets  south  of  Red  River 
landing.  The  cranks  who  woidd  make  a  600-mile  cataract  by 
cutting  through  all  the  bends  between  Kentucky  and  the 
(Julf  make  this  mistake,  and  so  do  the  levees-only  enthusiasts 
who  would  make  a  colossal  canal  out  of  the  Mississippi,  no 
matter  what  happened  at  the  source  or  Gulf  ends  of  it.  He 
goes  on: 

"The  objections  to  levees  are  collectable  under  two  heads: 
first,  the  scientific  objections  to  the  levee  method  of  dealing  with 
the  flood-  and  navigation-jjroblems  of  great  rivers;  and  secondly, 
the  political,  sectional  objections  which  arise  from  a  very  human 
reluctance  in  one  locality  to  see  so  much  money  spent  in  another. 
In  each  class  of  objection  there  is  a  certain  element  of  justice. 
For  example,  it  may  be  well  maintained  that  the  governmental 
'protection'  of  alluvial  lands  along  the  Mississippi  River,  if  not 
primarily  a  work  of  reclamation,  at  least  has  reclamation  and 
land-development  as  a  \ery  important  by-product.  The  great 
basins  of  the  St.  Francis,  the  Yazoo,  and  the  Tensas  were,  before 
the  liuilding  of  the  levees,  subject  to  the  burden  of  storing  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  s])ring  floods.  They 
were  overflowed  almost  annually. 

"  Unquestionable,  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  Federal  money 
in  levee-construction,  which  has  fortified  tliese  great  basins  with 
twenty-five-doUars-a-yard  ramparts  all  along  their  river-borders, 
has  directly  increased  the  value  of  all  the  protected  private  land 
liehind  the.se  ramparts.    Levees  have  made  drainage  companies. 
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development,  companies;  levees  have  made  levee  boards,  and 
levees  have  made  money. 

"One  of  the  best  instances  of  the  way  in  which  an  ambitious 
development  company  has  profited  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
levees  in  reclaiming  great  areas  of  swamp-land  is  found  in  the 
St.  P>ancis  Basin.  This  company,  witli  offices  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo.,  began  in  1901  to  drain  por- 
tions of  seven  counties,  at  that  time  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  cypress  swamp.  The 
land  was  submerged  by  the  overflow  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Little  River  clear  up  to  the  'Frisco 
Railroad  tracks,  where  they  seek  higli 
land  back  on  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks. 
Here  and  there  over  t liat  nvon,  land  could 
be  bought  for  $2  an  a(Te  or  less.  Since 
1901  about  2r),000  (?)  acres  have  been 
cleared  by  this  (company  and  put  under 
cultivation  by  purchasers. 

"To  drain  extensive  swamp-areas  b\- 
the  dredging  methods  now  employed 
costs  from  $6  to  $12  an  acre.  To  that- 
you  must  add  from  $20  to  $;^0  more  an 
acre  for  clearing,  so  that  before  you  can 
plant  anything  in  the  ground  the  land  has 
increased  in  value,  by  the  work  put  into 
it,  fifteen  times  or  more. 

"The  character  of  the  soil  would  justify 
an  even  greater  expenditure  than  this, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Delta  the  expenses 
of  complete  reclamation  run  as  high  as 
$75  an  acre.  In  this  deep  alluvion  no 
commercial  fertili/.er  or  maniu'e  is  needed. 
Thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  is 
only  a  fair  average  for  such  land;  fifty, 

sixty,  and  even  seventy-five  bushels  are  quoted  in  several  parts 
of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Off  the  same  acreage,  without  fer- 
tilizer, and  sometimes  without  even  plowing,  come  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  bushels  of  threshed  peas  and  a  ton  of  pea-hay,  worth 
$15  a  ton. 

"Land  with  that  amount  of  fertility  in  it  is  easily  worth  $100 
to  $125  an  acre,  so  that  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  there  are 
at  least  reasonable  profits  for  the  development  companies  and 
the  real-estate  agencies  which  work  with  them 

"What  is  being  carried  out  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  other 
companies  are  pushing  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
More  than  1,000  miles  of  these  drainage-canals  have  been  dug  in 
the  alluvial  Delta  since  1901.  and  this  enormous  system,  with  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land  which  it  makes  pos- 


which  back  up  great  irrigation-projects  of  the  West .  The  history 
of  the  levee  system  along  the  Mississippi  River  is  simply  an 
episode  in  the  long  struggle  of  mankind  from  time  immemorial  to 
reclaim  for  cultivation  all  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  rivers  all  over 
t  he  world .  Money  can  not  be  expended  for  a  better  [)urpose.  But 
it  ought  to  be  properly  spent;   it  ought  to  be  used,  not  wasted." 


Prior  to  the  flood  of 
Illinois, 


BEFORE  THE  LEVEES  GAVE  WAY. 

1913,  corn  and  alfalfa  flourished  in  the  drainage-district  north  of  Cairo, 
protected  by  dikes  built  and  maintained  by  local  taxation. 


The  national  Government,  Mr.  ISIarvin  thinks,  is  bearing  too 
much  of  the  cost  of  levee-  and  revetment-work  in  some  parts  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the  St.  Francis  Basin  the  advance  in 
valuation  of  over  $100  an  acre,  in  some  cases,  is  due  directly,  he 
asserts,  to  the  closure  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  by  Government 
levees.  Yet  these  lands  have  not  contributed,  on  an  average, 
more  than  $5  an  acre  toward  this  insurance.  Farther  south,  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  local  authorities  have  in  the  past 
done  their  full  share  in  paying  for  river  protec-tion.  But  nearly 
all  of  them  now  are  trying  to  get  the  F"'ederal  Government  to 
bear  all  the  expenses  in  the  future,  which  Mr.  Marvin  thinks  is 

unfair.    He  goes  on: 


AFTER  THE  FLOOD. 

The  same  kind  of  land  in  the  same  drainage-district  as  shown  hi    the   other    view,    after    the 
double  break  in  the  "Big  Four"  levee  railroad-embankment  north  of  Cairo. 


siblc  for  cultivation  and  habitation,  is  dependent  upon  protec- 
tion from  the  Great  River. 

"The  association  of  these  development  and  reclamation  m- 
terests  with  the  efforts  of  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
secure  insurance  from  the  river  risk  is  perfectly  natural,  precisely 
in    the    same   category    with    legitimate   conservation   interests 


"Another  objection  to  the  levee  sys- 
tem, and  another  grievance  against  the 
way  in  which  the  problem  of  the  Great 
Water  has  hitherto  been  approached,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ineffective  expenditure 
of  such  appropriations  as  have  already 
been  made,  an  ineffectiveness,  however, 
which  is  more  apparent  than  real.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  apparent  waste- 
fidness.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
very  difficidt  for  the  engineers  to  figure 
accurately  on  the  data  provided  by  differ- 
ent floods  and  the  whimsical  history  of 
the  river;  in  the  second  place,  the  frani- 
ers  of  legislation  have  been  faint-hearted 
and   ptisillanimous   in   going   before   the 

coimtry  for  appropriations 

"Senator  Newland's  titanic  legislation, 
advocating  the  appropriation  of  $G00,- 
000,000  for  waterways  all  over  the  United 
States,  sets  a,side  only  $100,000,000  for 
the  Mississippi  portion. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  the  cost  of  an  efficient  system  on 
the  Mississippi  will  be  materially  greater 
than  any  official  estimate  yet  presented 
to  Congress.  ...  If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  anywhere  with 
this  Mississippi  problem,  we  have  got  to  divorce  the  whole 
subject  of  its  cost  from  the  false  economy  which  has  always 
been  injected  into  its  discussion.  If  to  deal  finally  with  this 
great  problem  involves  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $200,- 
000,000,  the  money  would  be  well  spent." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


LIGHT  ON  THE  NEARING  CASE 


THE  BIGGEST  FIGHT  for  academic  freedom  yet 
launched  in  an  American  university,  so  his  friends 
predict,  will  soon  be  in  propjess,  with  Dr.  Scott  Nearing 
as  its  storm-center.  A  few  weeks  afjo,  when  the  board  of  trustees 
dropt  Dr.  Nearing  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  fact  was  given  an  immediate  and  sensational 
prominence  in  the  press.  Then,  because  Dr.  Nearing  said 
nothing  and  the  board  offered  no  exj)]anation.  the  incident 
<lropt  into  the  background,  leaving  behind,  however,  a  piqued 
l)ublic  interest.  Altho  Dr.  Nearing  is  still  silent  and  the  trustees 
have  not  yet  spoken  ofticially,  we  are  now  able  to  gather  together 
testimony  whi<'h  throws  some  light  on  both  sides  of  a  case 
which,  the  radical  New  York  Manxes  predicts  will  mark  "th(> 
beginning  of  a  real  revolt  of  the  academic  profession  against  the 
tyranny  of  ca|)ilal."  This  prediction  is  supported  by  the  ])iil>- 
lished  prolt'sts  of  university  tt^achers  in  many  sections  of  the 
<'ountry,  and  by  th*-  fact  that  in  the  l^niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
itself  a  <'ommittee  of  alumni  and  professors  has  been  organized 
in  defense  of  academic  freedom. 

Dr.  Nearing  had  for  some  years  held  the  post  of  assistant 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  story  of  his  dismi.ssal.  as  (old 
to  a  representative  of  the  N«>w  York  American  by  George  Whar- 
ton Pepper,  on(>  of  the  anti-N earing  trustees,  is  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Nearing's  name  came  before  th«^  trustees  at  their  last 
meeting  in  the  regular  manner.  lie  had  been  indorsed  ])y  Dean 
McCrea  for  another  term,  and  it  is  customary  for  the  trustees 
to  act  favorably  in  such  cases.  Still  it  was  in  their  power  to 
turn  down  th<'  application  if  they  saw  fit. 

"A  motion  was  made-  thai  Dr.  Nearing  be  engaged  for  another 
term,  but  another  member  of  th(>  board  raised  the  question 
whether  he  was  not  a  greater  liability  than  an  asset.  Then- 
was  considerable  discussion  over  t  he  matter,  and  it  was  ult  imately 
decided  that  he  was  a  liability  that  the  univ(>rsi1y  should  not 
carry." 

.\fter  making  (his  statemenl.  Mr.  Pepju-r  became  reticent, 
explaining  (hat  "the  situation  is  a  very  delicate  one.  "  (hat  "the 
hoard  acted  within  their  charter  rights, "and  that  "Dr.  Nearing 
has  made  no  request  for  an  ex|)Ianation  of  his  dismissal."  Asked 
if  there  was  "ever  a  charge  against  the  pn\ate  conduct  of  Dr. 
Nearing,"  or  if  he  was  irreligious,  Mr.  l>ei)per  replied  with  an 
«mj)hatic  negative,  adding:  "Dr.  Nearing,  for  all  the  trustees 
know  of  him,  was  a  most  exemplary  Noung  professor,  and  I  have 
heard  from  his  as.sociates  that  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man." 
In  response  to  other  ques(ions  Mr.  Pepper  admiKed  (ha(  Dr. 
Nearing  had  been  charac(erized  by  one  of  the  trustees  as  "the 
Billy  Sunday  of  (he  university  world,"  and  he  exprest  a  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  young  profes.sor  "could  be  of  greater  benefit, 
to  the  community  as  a  free-lance."  Mr.  Pepper  concluded  with 
the  following  comment  on  the  wider  aspect  of  the  case: 

"It  may  be  that  this  controversy  will  result  in  much  good  to 
the  universities  throughout  the  world.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  dangers  of  jM-rmitting  a  university  to  be  governed 
by  a  board  of  trustees  in  which  the  faculty  have  no  voting 
voice.  I,  for  one,  will  be  glad  to  see  this  question  thrashed  out 
in  the  open,  as  the  welfare  of  our  universities  is  at  stake." 

Dispatches  state  that  Dr.  Nearing's  dismissal  was  preceded 
by  an  alumni  investigation  into  the  Wharton  School,  and  a  re- 
port recommending  that  the  school  dispense  with  the  services 
of  certain  teachers  who  publicly  exprest  "certain  conclusinn^ 
based  on  a  biased  attitude  of  mind."  Hence  his  dismissal, 
declares  The  Masses,  "was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  policy  of 


suppressing  radical  teaching  in  the  university."  Only  two  of 
(he  trustees  voted  for  Dr.  Nearing's  retention,  and  one  of  thest;, 
Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  is  quoted  as  declaring  flatly  that  "the 
attacks  upon  Nearing  are  made  b(!cause  he  attacks  the  aggres- 
sion of  associated  capital,"  A  list  of  the  corporation  connections 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  says  The  Masses,  "would  fill  a  page  of 
(his  paper." 

Dr.  Nearing  was  dropt  because  hv  dared  to  advocate  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  reforms  inimi<'al  to  the  private  inter- 
<>sts  of  millionaire  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  asserts 
Harrison  S.  Morris,  son-in-law  of  the  founder  of  the  Wharton 
School.  By  his  public  speeches  outside  of  the  university,  Mr. 
Morris  goes  on  to  say.  Dr.  Nearing  was  instrumental  in  reducing 
the  freight-rate  for  coal  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad, 
in  rousing  opposition  to  child-labor  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
thwarting  certain  designs  of  a  Philadelphia  publi(!-service  cor- 
poration. To  quote  further  from  a  statement  given  by  Mr. 
Morris  to  the  New  Y'ork  American: 

"The  great  question  involved  in  this  case  is  whether  education 
shall  be  directed  by  expert,  efficient  educators,  or  whether  the 
facidty  should  be  under  the  domination  of  private  interests. 
We  charge  that  the  real  reasons  for  Dr.  Nearing's  dismissal  are 
a  menace  to  educational  progress,  and  we  have  every  expectation 
that  all  liberty-loving  educators  will  rally  to  our  support. 

"  Dr.  Nearing  is  the  type  needed  in  our  universities  as  teachers. 
With  his  magnetic  personality  he  captured  the  imaginations  of 
large  groups  of  students  and  of  the  people  in  and  out  of  college 
all  o\<'r  America.  In  one  of  his  classes  alone  over  500  pupils 
alt  eluded  his  daily  lectures — a  record  imapproached  in  any  other 
University  of  Pennsylvania  classroom. 

"It  is  Dr.  Nearing's  fearlessness  in  carrying  his  teachings  into 
lectures  l)efore  workingmen's  assemblies,  before  women's  clubs, 
into  popular  magazine  articles,  and  into  books  for  the  laity  which 
give  him  a  strategic  value  to  those  who  want  to  fight  the  issue 
out  on  the  broadest  possible  terms.  .  .  .  But  the  fight  has  only 
hegun.  My  mail  is  flooded  with  letters  from  indi\iduals  who  are 
anxious  not  only  to  make  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  academi(5 
freedom  but  demand  legislativ(>  action  (o  nn-tify  this  wrong." 

.\  |)oli(ical  aspec(  of  the  case  isalso  sugges(ed  by  The  American, 
which  says  (hat  "an  appropriation  of  $1.()0(),0()()  for  the  uni- 
versity was  delayed  by  (he  Pennsylvania  legislature  until  after 
Dr.  Nearing's  dismissal."     It  asserts,  moreover,  that — 

"The  Penrose  wing  of  the  Republican  party  is  alarmed  over 
(h(>  wide-spread  i)rotest  against  the  treatment  accorded  Dr. 
Nearing.  .  .  .  These  politicians  are  clos(>ly  identified,  it  is  said, 
with  the  millionaire  group  of  men  who  constitute  the  .self-per- 
])etuating  board  of  trustees,  and  they  fear  n>action  at  the  fall 
election,  when  (he  Penrose  crowd  hojx"  (o  regain  control." 

And  turning  again  to  Mr.  Morris's  testimony,  we  read: 

"The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  free  agent.  It  is 
supported  by  great  sums  appropriated  by  our  corrupt  legisla- 
tures, and  it  nuist  obey  their  wishes,  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  demands  of  (he  grea(  corporations.  My  belief  is  that  all  the 
right-minded  citizens  of  the  State  would  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  university  if  it  would  free  itself  from  an  alliance  which  con- 
trols its  judgment  when  freedom  of  .speech  is  at  stake." 

If  tlu>  contention  of  Dr.  Nearing's  friends  is  true,  and  liis 
dismissal  really  represents  "an  attempt  to  muzzle  college  profes- 
sors and  turn  them  into  the  mouthpieces  of  rich  men,"  then,  as 
Charles  Willis  Thomj)son  r(>marks,  "it  is  a  matter  that  concerns 
«'very  man  and  woman  in  the  land."  If  not,  "it  is  a  matter 
affecting  only  himself  and  the  university."  That  the  public 
may  be  better  able  to  judge  into  which  category  the  case  falls, 
Mr.  Thompson  went  to  Philadelphia  and  discust  the  matter  with 
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liotli  sidos,  l)ut  "under  a  j)roinistf  in  fu<-li  case  not  to  quoit* 
what  they  said  or  indicate  in  any  Aanner  the  souree  of  my  infor- 
mation." Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  he  discovered,  and 
which  he  reports  in  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Nearing's  friends,  and 
admitted  by  most  of  his  adversaries,  that  he  did  not  preach 
heresy  in  his  classroom.  Some  of  his  opponents  would  qualify 
this,  but  the  evidence  is  all  on  the  affirmative.  His  heresy  was 
preached  outside — -on  the  publico  platform  and  in  the  newspapers. 

"Secondly,  there  is  no  complaint  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher; 
he  is  adrfiittedly  not  ortly  competent,  but  highly  efficient.     Nor 
is  it  said  that  he  is  an  unpleasant  person,  hard  to  get  along  with, 
difficult  of  temper;   he  is  admittedly  a  gen- 
tleman  and   a    man   of   singularly    winning 
ways.     There  is  nothing   whatever  against 
his  character;   it  is  the  subject  of  univer.sal 
praise,  and  his  opponents  outdo  his  friends 
in  tributes  to  it. 

"Thirdly,  he  is  not  the  only  radical  in  the 
university.  It  contains  many  as  radical  as 
he,  some  who  are  more  radical.  They  ex- 
press their  opinions  as  freely  as  did  he." 


WAR  AS  THE  GRAVE  OF  LITERARY 
REPUTATIONS 


M' 


So  far  the  mystery  merely  deepens, 
the  next  paragraph  does  not  lessen  it: 


And 


"Why  is  Nearing  singled  out?  His  friends 
have  an  answer  ready.  He  happens  to  be 
reachable,  while  others  are  not.  A  professor 
in  that  university  (;an  not  be  dismissed  with- 
out trial  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty- 
two,  and  the  trial  must  be  on  charges  affect- 
ing his  character  as  a  teacher.  But  an  as- 
sistant professor  can  be  dropt  without  trial 
and  without  charges.  Scott  Nearing  was  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Wharton  School. 
The  trustees  could  not  go  after  full-fledged 
professors  who  were  heretical,  but  they  could 
go  after  an  assistant,  and  they  did.  So 
runs  the  explanation.  If  you  point  out  to 
Nearing's  friends  that  some  of  the  heretics. 
Dr.  Clyde  King,  for  example,  are  assistant 
professors  and  as  reachable  as  he,  they  re- 
ply that  these  heretics  will  be  the  next  to  go. 
Concerning  which,  however,  it  is  well  to  re- 
mark here  that  my  investigation  shows  no 
intention  whatever  on  anybody's  part  to  go 
after  anybody  but  Nearing." 


R.  BERNARD  SHAW  is  obviously  extinct,  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  Morning  Post,  who  betrays  no 
more  signs  of  grief  than  he  could  be  expected  to  feel 
over  the  death  of  the  dodo,  another  supposedly  extinct  variety. 
"Nobody  is  taking  any  more  of  his  predigested  S<;hopenhauer  or 
doses  of  Nietzsciie  in  tabloid  form."  What  may  strike  other 
readers  with  even  more  of  a  shock,  perhaps,  is  the  further  state- 
ment of  this  writer,  Mr.  K.  B.  Osborn,  that  "as  for  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy and  the  other  'Realists,'  nobody  notices  them  at  all; 
if  only  because  '  Realism '  ceased  to  be  a  liter- 
ary fashion  in  France,  where  it  originated,  at 
least  ten  years  ago."  These  facts  are  onlj- 
symptomatic,  we  are  assured,  of  a  great 
change  that  has  come  over  the  literary  life 
of  western  Europe.  The  .so-<ralled  "Intel- 
lectuals," a  cla.ss  to  which  Shaw  and  Gals- 
worthy and  Wells  and  some  others  belonged, 
constitute  the  dead  or  dying  (contingent. 
In  France  they  are  "already  dead  and 
damned,"  asserts  Mr.  Osborn;  "in  England 
they  are  dying  out  as  rapidly  as  can  be  ex- 
pected." War,  according  to  this  writer,  is 
not  only  killing  the  protest  "intellectual," 
but  is  rendering  nugatory  a  lot  of  his  stock 
in  trade: 

"War  and  the  social  readjustments  it  in- 
volves, naturally  and  necessarily,  must  in- 
evitably put  an  end  to  the  chronic  individual- 
ists. The  present  war  is  proving  itself  an 
antidote  to  Intellectualism — that  subtle  and 
all-pervading  phase  of  the  'immoralism' 
which  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  indi- 
\idual  has  a  right  to  express  his  personality 
without  in  any  way  con^Mering  the  claims  of 
the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part." 


DR.    SCOTT    NEARING 


From  the  trustees  this  investigator  gathered 
that  their  quarrel  with  Dr.  Nearing  was  due 
not  to  what  he  said,  but  to  the  way  he  said 
it.     In  short,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  the  grievance  of  the  triLstees, 
as  they  state  it,  may  be  summed   up  as  follows: 

"He  can't  say  anything  without  saying  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  antagonism  and  hurt  people's  feelings;  he  hurts  ours;  he 
can't  say  anything  without  the  newspapers  printing  it,  and  when 
they  print  it  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  always  mentioned 
so  as  to  make  the  institution  seem  responsible  not  only  for  what 
he  says,  but  for  his  manner  of  saying  it." 

After  searching  reports  of  Dr.  Nearing's  jjublic  utterances 
for  passages  which  might  have  sounded  not  altogether  jjleasing 
to  the  ears  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Thompson  cites  the  following 
examples: 

"The  man  who  doesn't  work  shouldn't  eat.  If  a  man  wants 
to  live  without  work,  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  live  off  the  principal 
of  his  accumulation,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  for  him  to  live  off  the 
interest  which  he  does  not  earn,  and  save  the  principal  to  be- 
queath to  some  other  that  more  idlers  shall  be  created." 

"How  nmch  longer  can  you  maintain  a  social  system  where 
the  men  who  do  the  work"  are  denied  a  living  wage  while  the 
idlers  take  millions  of  dollars  over  to  England  to  enjoy  it?" 

"The  condition  in  thirty  years  will  be  intolerable.  We've 
incorporated  everything.  More  and  more  is  needed  for  mterest, 
therefore  for  dividends  and  for  salaries.  Each  employee  nmst 
earn  more  and  more  each  year  for  interest  and  dividend  accounts 
before  he  can  get  his  pay." 


Whose  friends  say  his  dismissal  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  an  attempt  to  crush  free 
speech.  The  trustees  deny  this,  one 
of  them  explaining  that  ■  he  confuses 
free  speech  with  a  free  fight." 


It  was  in  France,  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  the  writer  reflects,  that  this  "new 
form  of  an  ancient  sophistry"  first  showed 
itself  as  "an  antisocial  danger  of  the  first 
magnitude."  There,  he  asserts,  the  Shake- 
spearian statement  of  the  basis  of  intellectual 
immoralism,  "There  is  nothing  either  good 
or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so,"  was  "carried  to  its  final  conclu- 
.sions  with  the  merciless  logic  characteristic  of  French  mentality." 

"A  generation  of  literary  artists  insisted  that  no  individual — ■ 
least  of  all  he  who  chose  to  call  himself  an  artist,  and  so  asserted 
his  superiority  to  the  average  man,  a  gregarious  being — need 
shrink  from  the  free  indulgence  of  his  passions;  whatever  he 
thought  right  was  righteousness  for  him  at  the  moment.  Art 
was  conceived  as  a  species  of  psychological  laboratory ;  it  was  the 
artist's  duty  to  'live  his  life'  without  reference  to  social  customs 
and  the  dictates  of  any  generally  accepted  system  of  morality. 

"It  was  on  the  intellectual  side,  however,  that  this  riot  of  in- 
dividualism had  its  most  serious  consequences  for  a  nation 
which,  a  few  years  after  the  debacle  of  1870-71,  seemed  suddenly 
to  despair  of  regaining  its  former  place  of  high  authority  in 
European  politics.  Freedom  of  thought,  unchecked  by  a  con- 
viction that  the  only  true  test  of  truth  consists  in  living  it,  was 
a  secret  source  of  corruption  in  every  sphere  of  national  life. 
In  the  religious  sphere,  for  example,  Renan  worked  out  a  recon- 
struction of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  made  Christ  a  pleasant,  if 
pictm-esque,  fantasy;  the  stern,  outspoken  Moralist,  who  loathed 
slackers  and  shirkers  and  wielded  a  ruthless  sword  of  spirituality 
and  died  heroically,  was  lost  in  prismati<!  clouds  of  soft  sen- 
timentality— leaving  to  Renau's  countless  readers  only  the 
spectacle  of  an  amiable  Altruist  who  hated  nothing  except, 
perhaps,  his  own  country.  It  is  from  Renan's  vague  and  be- 
guiling impression  that  om-  pacifists  derive  their  conception  of 
Christ  as  an  opposer  of  warfare  in  all  its  forms  (except,  perhaps, 
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in  that  of  a  c;lass-war),  who  would  liave  us  attempt  to  over- 
ffome  even  the  sworn  enemies  of  Christianity  by  a  policy  of  pas- 
sive resistance.  In  the  France  that  was,  this  faint  and  in- 
effectual figure  became  the  Prince  without  power  of  many  remote 
and  inaccessible  Utopias — the  impossible  i)olitics  which  exist  only 
in  the  sick  minds  of  those  who  cultivate  all  the  antipatriotic 
isms  (socialism,  humanitarianism,  internationalism,  etc.). 

"In  1891  (when  the  antipatriotic  movement  culminated)  a 
great  French  journal  published  an  enquete  on  the  views  of  youn^ 
Frenchmen  of  the  period  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  Remy  de 
Gourmont  WTote  in  his  reply:  'I  would  give,  in  exchange  for 
those  forgotten  lands,  neither  the  little  finger  of  my  right  hand 
— I  find  it  useful  to  support  my  hand  when  ^\Titing;  nor  the  little 
finger  of  my  left  hand — 1  find  it  useful  to  knock  off  the  ashes 
of  my  cigaret.'  And  at  the  same  time  Jules 
Renard  was  saying:  '.I  hope  that  the  war  of 
1870-71  will  soon  be  considered  as  an  historic 
event  of  less  importance  than  the  appearance 
of  the  "Cid"  or  of  one  of  La  Fontaine's 
fables.'  Then,  and  later  on,  Anatole  France 
and  his  disciples,  imitators  of  the  inimitable, 
were  using  the  Gallic  gift  of  irony  (used  of  old 
by  Voltaire  and  Moliere  to  crush  political  or 
social  wrongs)  to  ridicule  the  pride  of  French- 
men in  the  glorious  achievements  of  their 
race.  And  all  the  while  Germany  listened 
and  looked  on  in  quiet  glee,  thinking  that 
the  time  must  soon  arrive  when  France 
would  have  become  a  second  Poland." 

This  was  not  to  be,  and  never  will  be, 
asserts  Mr.  Osborn.  "A  new  generation 
was  already  growing  up  in  France  which 
rejected  the  teaching  of  the  Intellectuals, 
saw  that  a  storm  was  gathering  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  truths — the  immortality  of  France 
— must  some  day  be  proved  by  force  of 
arms."     And,  as  "war  is  the  ultima  ratio" — 

"They  prepared  to  prove  their  case  by 
the  stern  logic  of  steel.  Bourget,  Barres, 
Bergson  —  these  nj-jnes  wiil  always  be 
honored  as  those  of  world-famous  opposers 
of  that  blind,  self-suffic!^it  Intellectualism 
which  would  have  caused  France  to  die  of 
a  soulless  cleverness,  a  disembodied  curiosi- 
ty. Truth,  as  each  of  them  has  taught  in 
his  way,  can  not  be  anatomized  in  a  library 
or  a  study;  it  must  stand  the  test  of  life, 
which  widens  out  in  concentric  circles  from  the  individual's  duty 
to  himself,  to  his  duty  toward  his  country,  and,  last  and  widest  of 
all,  in  one  nation's  responsibilities  in  regard  to  all  other  nations. 
The 'Coup  d'Agadir'  (July,  1911)  brought  into  a  focus  all  the 
new  influences  of  a  revived  and  reasoned  patriotism,  and  in 
that  tremendous  crisis  France  was  visil)ly  born  again.  In  the 
months  that  followed  the  appearance  of  the  German  gunboat  off 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  the  dcatii  of  the  French  Intellectuals  was  ac- 
<-omplished;  since  then,  their  damnation  has  been  determined  on. 
The  Fran(re  of  Vercingetorix,  of  St.  Louis,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  is 
once  more  in  being.  Slie  has  already  saved  herself — and, 
without  her,  would  Kngland  ha\e  been  saved?" 

Kngland's  state  is  not  so  hopeful  as  is  that  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  this  analyst,  for — 

"It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the  microbes  of  insular 
Intellectualism  are  still  busy  in  a  subterranean  way;  they  can  bt 
seen  feebly  at  work  in  certain  phases  of  the  peace-at-any-price 
movement,  which  is  headed  by  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control, 
and  in  the  waning  opposition  to  National  Service.  Some  of 
them,  like  Mr.  Zangwill,  are  writing  for  American  periodicals; 
others,  like  Mr.  Wells,  have  somehow  suffered  conversion  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  In  the  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  all 
be  painlessly  supprest.  In  this  matter  war  acts  like  the  green 
poison-clouds  used  by  the  Germans,  which,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, may  or  may  not  kill  the  inhaler — but  always  destroy 
every  specimen  of  pediculun  vestinicnli  in  his  clothing.  When 
peace  returns,  England's  regal  robes  will  be  well  cleansed  of  these 
parasites  of  literature,  who  would  have  us  look  on  Art  (with  a 
big  A)  as  something  sacrosanct,  above  and  beyond  the  lives  of 
plain  decent  folk." 


TO  RENEW  LOUVAIN'S  LIBRARY 


(( 
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OMEWHERE  IX  BELGIUM,"  as  the  war-phrase  has 
it,  is  buried  the  library  of  Louvain.  All  that  is  left 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes  is  an  old  manuscript 
in  parchment  which  happened  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  library-building  by  one  of  the  Louvain  professors,  Dr.  Leon 
van  der  Essen.  He  has  put  it  under  the  ground  for  safe-keeping,, 
and  with  this  as  a  nucleus  he  proposes  to  form  a  new  library  for 
Louvain  when  Belgium's  day  of  torment  passes.  Dr.  van  der 
Essen,  who  was  professor  of  history,  has  recently  visited  this 
country,  and  asks  the  cooperation  of  AmPi'ican  libraries  and 
American  book-lovers  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  this  treasm"e-house.  England  has  given 
from  among  the  duplicates  and  publications 
of  the  John  Rylands  Liljrary  of  Manchester 
a  selection  of  two  hundred  volumes.  "It  is 
hoped,"  says  Mr.  George  H.  Sargent  in  the 
Boston  Trauficript,  "that  institutions  in  this 
country  will  follow  the  example  set,  and  that 
the  official  and  important  publications  of 
t  his  nation  and  its  learned  societies,  particu- 
larly in  the  domain  of  history,  may  be  added 
to  the  new  university  library."  He  adds 
a  little  acridly: 

' '  A  multitude  of  such  gifts  would,  of  course, 
not  'restore'  the  library  of  Louvain,  for  its 
treasures,  with  a  single  exception,  are  gone 
forever — sacrificed  to  German  Kiillur.  Yet 
if  our  institutions  come  to  the  aid  of  Louvain 
with  duplicates  and  with  modern  publica- 
tions, a  substantial  foundation  will  be  laid 
for  a  reconstituted  library." 

The  book  saved  is  said  to  be  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  scholars,  and  Dr.  van  der  Essen's 
story  of  its  preservation  will  doubtless  figure 
l(mg  among  the  traditions  of  "bibliomania." 
Mr.  Sargent  gives  his  own  words: 


DOCTOR  VAX   DER  ESSEN 


Who  saved  the  only  volume  whicli 
now  remains  of  all  the  treasures  in 
the  historic  library  of  Louvain. 


"There  is  nothing  dramatic  about  the 
way  in  which  I  saved  the  unique  manu- 
script from  our  library.  1  personally  was 
not  in  Louvain  when  the  town  was  burned. 
1  had  left  it  six  days  before  its  destruction. 
But  1  was  there  all  tjje  time  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  until  the  entering  of  the  German  troops. 
I  had  served  as  civic  guard  since  July  31.  The  civic  guard  are 
not  'francs-tireurs'  (snipers),  of  course,  but  wear  a  military  uni- 
form, are  armed  with  the  Mauser  rille,  and  are  commanded  by 
regular  officers  appointed  by  the  King.  In  America  you  would 
call  them  militia.  Louvain,  as  an  open  town,  was  not  to  be 
defended.  So  we  men  of  the  civic  guard  were  all  disarmed  on 
the  morning  of  August  19  at  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock.  Our  arms 
were  sent  by  train  to  the  fortress  at  Antwerp,  upon  Avhich  the 
Belgian  Army  was  falling  back.  We  remained  unarmed  at  the 
station  until  eight  o'clock.  We  assisted,  full  of  despair,  at  the 
departure  of  the  Belgian  general  headquarters.  I  had  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  go  to  my  home,  awaken  my  family,  and 
get  together  some  clothing  for  my  two  babies,  one  of  them  only 
fifteen  days  old,  Ijeing  born  the  very  day  of  the  declaration  of 
war  on  Belgium.  In  great  haste  I  gathered  together  some 
papers,  among  which  was  the  manuscript  from  the  University 
of  Louvain  Library,  which  1  had  had  at  my  home  for  consulta- 
tion. I  preferred  to  save  this  before  all  else  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal property,  and  left  all  my  belongings  behind.  Fearing  that 
the  precious  manuscript  might  be  lost  during  our  exile,  on  our 
trip  through  Belgium  to  England  I   stopt  at  the  little  town  of 

,  near  Ghent,  and  in  the  garden  of  a  house  there  I  buried  it, 

enclosed  in  a  little  iron  safe.  It  is  still  there,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
take  it  out  of  its  place  of  safety  when  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  returning  after  Belgium's  evacuation." 

Mr.  Sargent  adds  some  further  information  about  the  manu- 
script and  its  preserver: 

"Fortunate  was  it  that  Doctor  van  der  Essen  was  writing  a 
history   of   the    University    of    Ijouvain,    or   even    this   solitary 
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treasure  might  have  perished.  He  has  the  manuseript  of  this 
work  praotically  completed,  and  with  chapters  added  by  recent 
events  the  work  probably  "will  be  published  in  England  this 
year.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  regarding  the  uni- 
versity that  he  took  the  volume  home,  and  so  was  able  to  save  it 
from  the  flames.  In  an  article  on  the  destruction  of  the  Louvain 
Library,  which  he  wrote  for  a  learned  foreign  periodical,  he 
denies  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  (Germans  to  save 
anything  from  the  lil)rary  in  the  sack  of  Louvain.  His  own 
words  are: 

"  'Dans  certains  joitrnaux,  et  nolammenl  dans  ilcs  journ-aiix 
lie  Chicago,  ran  a  pretoxlu  que  les  Alleniands  onl  fail  des  efforts 
pour  saucer  la  hibliothequc  penilaut  I' incendic  dc  Louvain. 
J'oppose  a  celtc  affirnudion  le  dementi  le  jdus  calegorique.' 
(Translation:  'In  certain  newspapers,  particularly  some 
printed  in  Chicago,  it  is  said  tiie  Germans  tried  to  save  the 
library  during  the  burning  of  tlie  town.  1  deny  this  stateuient 
categorically.') 

"Further,  he  writes:  'The  vandals  who  have  committed  this 
crime  do  not  understand 'the  lesson  lianded  down  througli 
the  centuries  and  which  is  displayed  in  an  inscription,  on  tlie 
walls  of  the  old  structure:    ' Sapimtia  oedificavit  sibi  douiuui.' 

"The  one  manuscript  which  Dr.  van  der  Es.sen  rescued  was 
No.  90ti  in  the  Louvain  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  on  its 
parchment  covers  bears  the  inscription  in  ink:  'Copia  Lit- 
teraruin  ah  Unirersitate  inissarum  el  ad  Universilalum  dalaruin.' 
It  contains  a  unique  collection  of  letters,  the  first  of  which  is  a 
letter  of  Alexander  Farnese,  governor-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands, dated  in  the  year  1583.  The  letters  deal  with  the  struggle 
between  the  .Jesuits  and  the  university  from  IToH  forward;  with 
the  embassies  sent  to  Home  by  the  university  for  the  protection 
of  its  rights;  with  the  indorsements  of  the  various  colleges; 
with  the  outrages  of  the  German  garrison  in  Louvain  in  lo&i  to 
1586  (-Always  the  same,  these  Huns!'  exclaims  Dr.  van  der 
Essen)  during  the  struggle  between  Philip  II.  and  William  the 
Silent;  with  the  danger  of  ruin  threatening  the  university  ia 
1583-1585;  with  the  restoration  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  with  the  benefices  possest  by  the  university, 
and  other  matters  of  the  greatest  historical  interest  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  ancient  institution.  The  letters  cover  a  period 
extending  from  1583  to  1643. 

"The  documents  contained  in  this  volume  are  all  unpublished, 
with  the  exception  of  five.  The  manuscript  is  a  part  of  the 
former  archives  of  the  chancellery  of  the  university.  It  contains 
letters  written  to  the  university  officials  by  promirient  men  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth   centuries,  especially   the  noted 


scholars  of  the  time.  The  letters  and  documents  are  written  in 
Latin,  French,  and  Flemish.  These  four  hundred  pages  of  lime- 
yellow  writing  bring  before  the  world  of  to-day  a  story  of  the  great 
past  of  the  library  of  a  great  university.  To  future  generations 
they  will  tell  another  story  of  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds,  of  a  new  lil)rary  springing  from  the  asiies  of  the  old,  and  of 
heroic  devotion.  One  year  ago  the  most  precious  treasure  of  th3 
library  was  a  copy  in  vellum  of  the  famous  book  of  Vesalius.  the 
founder  of  anatomical  science,  '  De  huinani  corporis  faltrica,' 
presented  to  the  library  by  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  showing  his 
autograph  signature.  To  the  library  of  the  future  university  this 
^'ohlnlc  will  be  more  precious  to  scholars  than  the  gift  of  kings." 

]Much  has  been  pulilished  al>out  tiic  contents  of  tlie  destroyed 
library,  but  Dr.  Min  der  Essen  adds  to  this  information  an  ac- 
count whicli  .Mr.  Sargent  passes  on: 

"Tlie  library  possest  920  manuscripts,  among  them  many 
of  the  Iwelftii  century,  including  examples  of  post-Carlovingian 
letter;  tliirteenth-  and  fourtet-ntii-century  iiluininated  manu- 
scripts, many  of  them  important  for  studying  the  influence  of 
'miniature'  on  painting. 

"One  of  the  great  treasures  was  a  manuscript  entirely  in  the 
handwriting  of  Thomas  ji  Kempis,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
'Imitation  of  Ciirist.'  Then  there  were  autographs  of  visitors 
to  tlie  library,  among  them  being  the  names  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Ozanam,  Laniartine,  and  other  famous  men  from  all  over  Europe. 

"The  library  possest  many  special  collections,  one  of  them 
containing  some  1500  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  private 
property  in  the  city  of  Ypres.  There  was  a  collection  of  Jesuilica, 
including  pamphlets  by  or  against  the  Jesuits  all  over  the  world 
since  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  collection 
was  unsurpas.sed  in  the  world.  Another  collection  was  of  Jan- 
senistica — works  relating  to  the  Jansenistic  movement  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  unique  collection  was  that  of  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  early  reformers,  like  Martin  Luther,  Zwingli.  and 
others.  Another  collection  was  of  the  printed  and  written  ad- 
dresses presented  by  many  uni^■ersities  to  the  University  of 
Louvain  in  1909,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  restoration. 

"Of  the  books  themselves  much  has  been  written,  and  they  are 
generally  known  to  scholars.  There  were  more  than  230.000 
modern  books  and  nearly  5(X)  collections  of  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals. With  these  were  the  incunabula  (specimens  of  early  print- 
ing), nearly  500  in  number,  constituting  one  of  the  most  splendid 
collections  in  existence  of  books  printed  before  the  year  1500." 


WAR  AS  NATIONAL  SUICIDE 


IF  TO  ADD  A  COUNT  to  civilization's  indictment  of  war  is 
to  serve  humanity,  then  testimony  which  discredits  the  theory 
of  war  as  a  'biological  necessity"  may  be  discust  under  the 
head  ot*  social  service.  Such  testimony'  is  submitted  by  Will 
Irwin,  the  war-correspondent,  through  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Writing  from  the  battle-field  of  northern  France, 
he  tells  of  a  growing  conviction  among  ;:!!  classes,  soldiers  as 
well  as  civilians,  in  "the  more  civilized  nations  of  Western 
Europe"  that  "war  doesn't  pay,  never  can  pay  again,  because 
of  its  effect  on  human  breed- 
ing." He  asserts  that  in  tlie 
brief  period  between  July,  1914, 
and  July,  15)15,  this  idea,  hard- 
ly considered  before,  has  been 
brought  home  to  these  nations 
with  a  staggering  impact.  Mr. 
Irwin  has  talked  with  "British 
officers  and  British  Tommies, 
with  Kriglish  la<Iii's  of  fashion 
and  Kngiisli  housewives,  witli 
French  deputies  and  French 
cabmen,  and  in  all  minds  alike 
I  find  the  same  idea  fixt "  — 
namely,  "what  is  to  Ix'come  of 
tiie  French  race  and  tiie  British 
race,  yes,  and  the  German  race, 
if  this  thing  kwps  up?"  Be- 
fore the  war,  he  says,  "only  a 
few  advanced  scholars  know 
that  war  is  a  backward  stej) 
in  evolution,"  but  now  "the 
peoj)le  of  the  workshops,  the 
cottages,  and  the  farms"  know 
it.      liefore    the   war   this   was  KIl.l.KI)   1 

"a    new,    obscure,     and     per-  .  ,  ...,...., 

Ilcins   from  the      Dcaltis     (-uluiui 

haps  rather  discredited  theory,  rhe  avi-raK.-  age  of  tli<>s,-  Hv. 

whirh   even   Norman    Angell's 

pea<!e  classic,  "The  CJreat  Illusion,"  touched  on  only  l)riefiy 
and  "rather  hazily."  The  only  man  Mr.  Irwin  knows  who  lias 
stated  tlm  issue  squarely  "is  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan, 
of  Stanford  University,  and  Jordan  has  tried  in  vain,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  a  large  hearing." 

Tlio.se  who  argue  that  war  leads  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
says  Mr.  Irwin,  "begin  with  the  fallacy  of  a.ssuming  that  a  race 
lias  the  same  rules  of  life  as  an  individual."  lie  admits  tiial 
in  the  most  primitive  stages  of  warfare  it  may  ha\c  l)e«ii  true 
that  the  weakest  were  killed  aiul  the  strongest  survived  to 
propagate  the  race.     But — 

"From  tlu^  momeiit  when  man  invented  bows  and  arrows 
and  other  weapons  which  killed  at  a  distance,  all  that  began 
to  change.  With  the  invention  of  gunpowder  it  changed  still 
more;  with  the  great  imijroveinent  of  artillery  it  changed  most 
of  all.  To-day,  a  squad  of  French  soldiers  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads. In  that  squad  is  one  fine  young  fellow,  well  brained, 
well  mu.scled,  capabU'  of  great  things  if  his  life  be  spared,  capa- 
ble also  of  })eing  father  to  a  strong  geniTatioii.  Beside  him 
stands  an  undersized  dolt,  who  has  barely  passed  the  medical 
<'xaminers.  A  German  gunner  five  miles  away  gets  the  range 
from  an  aeroplane  and  droi)s  a  shell  among  these  Frenchmen, 
killing  half  of  them.  'A  cannon,'  as  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Brussels  gra\ely  inf(jrmed  his  colleagues  just  before  the  Ger- 
man inva.sion,  'has  no  eyes.'     The  young  genius  is  just  as  likely 


to  be  killed  as  the  dolt — no  more,  no  less, 
selection'  at  the  front  nowadays." 


There  is  no  'natural 


BLADES. — On  the  'Ah  July,  killed  in  action  in  FVance, 
L.\WRKN'ci;  TiR.NER  Bl.\uks,  aged  18,  Second  Lieutenant 
1st  Bn.  Rifle  Brigade,  only  and  dearly  loved  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Blades,  Rookfields,  Reigate. 

BOUSTEAD.— Killed  in  action  on  the  28th  June,  Law- 
liE.vcE  Clive  Boi-.sTE.M).  Lieutenant,  1st  Royal  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  dearly  lo\  ed  eldest  son  of  LawTence  Twentyman 
and  Ethel  Margaret  Boustead,  in  his»22d  year.  Ceylon 
papers,   please  copy. 

FEARN. — Killed  in  action,  on  the  4th  July,  in  France, 
Chaki.es  Fkeoehkk  Fkak.v,  Second  Lieutenant,  4th  Batt. 
Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  (att«T-hed  to  2d  Royal  Mun- 
sler  Fusiliers),  aged  li).  the  beloved  elder  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fearli.  of  Stanwell.  Middlesex,  formerly  of 
llolmsted  Place,  Cucktleld. 

POWELL. — Killed  in  ac^tion  in  the  Dardanelles,  on  the 
28th  June,  CiEOKtiK  .\i.exa.\l)kk  Powell,  Lieutenant,  15th 
Batt.,  (iOth  Rifles  (Batt.  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers),  aged 
18,  beloved  .second  sou  of  the  late  Capt.  T.  Godfrey  Powell, 
of  Coldra.  Newport,  Mon.,  and  Mrs.  Powell,  of  4,  Wetherby- 
gardens,  S.  W. 

WILLMOT.— On  the  2d  July,  killed  in  action  in  France, 
Lieutenant  Johx  Dyott  Willmot,  of  the  tith  W\)rcester 
Regt.  (attached  2d),  eldest  and  dearly  loved  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  (Jeorge  Dyott  Willmot,  Coleshill,  Warwi(;kshire, 
in  his  2()th  vear. 


Or  if  there  is,  continues  Mr.  Irwin,  "it  works  the  wrong  waj  ": 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  bravest  are 
the  best,  physically  and  spiritually.  Now,  in  this  war  of  ma- 
chinery, this  meat-mill,  it  is  the  bravest  who  lead  the  charges 
and  attempt  the  daring  feats,  and,  correspondingly,  the  loss  is 
greatest  among  those  bravest. 

"So  much  when  the  array  gets  to  the  line,  but  in  the  conscript 

countries,  like  France  and  Ger- 
many, there  is  a  process  of 
selection  in  picking  the  ariHy 
by  wliich  the  best — speaking 
in  general  terms — go  out  to 
die,  while  the  weakest  remain. 
The  undersized,  the  under- 
muscled,  the  underbrained,  the 
men  twisted  by  hereditary  de- 
formity or  devitalized  by  he- 
reditary- disease — thej-  remain 
at  home  to  propagate  the  breed. 
The  rest — all  the  rest — go  out 
to  take  chance.s." 


Passing  on  to  "still  another 
hideous  fact  in  this  accumula- 
tion of  hideous  facts,"  he  savs: 


X    ACTION." 

1  or  the   U>iidun    Times  of  July  0 
ofllcciN  is  under  twenty   years. 


"As  modern  conscript  armies 
are  organized,  it  is  the  young- 
est men  who  sustain  the  hea\  i- 
est  loss — the  men  who  are  not 
yet  fathers.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  race,  that 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  melan- 
choly fact  of  all. 

"All  the  able-bodied  men  of 
France  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  forty-fi\e  are  in 
the. ranks.  But  in  neither  the 
French  Army  nor  the  German 
do  the  older  men  take  man>' 
chances  with  deat  h.  The  fight- 
ing age,   as  E ,  a  British 

officer,  once  said  to  me,  is  the  athletic  age.  At  about  that  early 
I)»'riod  of  life  when  the  sprinter  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  do  ten 
seconds,  when  the  baseball-player  goes  back  to  the  minors,  when 
the  champion  pugilist  discovers  that  youth  will  be  servetl,  a  man 
begins  to  deteriorate  as  a  soldier.  He  has  no  longer  that  last 
ounce  of  physical  force  for  a  supreme  eflfort;  his  physical  flaws 
begin  to  tell  under  hardship;  finally,  he  loses  the  reckless  courage 
of  youth.  This  is  well  understood  by  all  military  authorities. 
These  Euroi)ean  conscript  armies  are  arranged  in  clas.ses  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  the  younger  clas.ses  are  the  men  who  do  most 
of  the  actual  fighting.  The  men  in  their  late  thirties  or  their 
forties,  the  'territorials,'  guard  the  lines,  garrison  the  towns, 
generally  attend  to  the  biLsiness  of  running  up  the  supplies. 
When  we  come  to  gather  the  statistics  of  this  war  we  shall  find 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  dead  were  less  than  thirty 
years  old,  and  probably  that  the  majority  were  under  twenty- 
five.  Now,  i\u'  territorial  of  forty  or  forty-fi\e  has  usually 
given  to  the  State  as  many  children  as  he  is  going  to  gi\e,  while 
the  man  of  twenty-five  or  under  has  usually  given  the  State  no 
children  at  all.  It  is  a  brutal  fact  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  future  of  any  race  if  the  j)rocess  were  reversed,  if  the  men 
more  than  forty  years  old  had  to  endure  the  i)rocess  of  mortality 
and  the  men  of  twenty  were  spared." 

Mr.  Irwin  estimates  that  if  the  war  continues  through  ne.xt 
winter  France  will  have  lost  at  least  a  million  men  "either  killed 
or  so  badly  hiutilated  that  they  may  be  counted  out  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  race,"  and  this  million  will  be  made  up  of  the  very 


flower  of  {\w  race  on  the  male  side.  In  Germany,  with  her 
larfrcr  population,  the  same  thing  is  happening  on  an  even  larger 
scal(>.  "Her  losses  must  have  been  as  heavy  as  Franco's  in 
proportion  to  her  population — probably  heavier." 

To  such  facts  as  thes(\  says  Mr.  Trwin,  "your  Bernhardi 
would  probably-  answer  that  he  was  thinking  in  terms  of  races; 
that  in  war  the  stronger  races  survive,  iho,  weaker  perish;  and 
the  whole  human  breed  profits  thereby."  That  may  have  been 
true  ()nc(>,  he  admits,  but  not  now: 

"When  the  Europeati  races  were  first  building,  they  met  and 
conquered    several    inferior    p(>oples.      I    imagine    that    Atti]a's 
Huns    were    a    race   decidedly    in- 
ferior   to    th(^    Franks,    who    anni- 
hilat«'d    them.       But    there    is    no 
such  difference  among  th(!  six  great 
civilized,  modern  nations  who  are 
lighting   out    this    war  in  Western 
Europe.    (Jrant  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  GcTuumy  isthe  siip<rri6T' 
nation,   the  coming  race;   yet  any 
reasonable  pro-German  must  admit 
that  the  margin  of    superiority    is 
very  small  indeed.    (5 rant  also  that 
(Jermany  wins  overwhelmingly  and 
gains  the  'place  in    the   sun.'      No 
one  is  going  to  win  overwhelmingly 
in  this  war,  but  grant  it.    She  would 
])robably,  could  she  measure  it ,  find 
her  stock  reduced  below  the  stand- 
ard of  the  'lowest,'  the  most    'in- 
ferior' race  of  her  enemies  as  that 
race   stood   before   the  war.       The 
'lower,'   the  'inferior,'  races  would 
go  still  further  back;  and  we  should 
find  the  blood  of  all  Europe^  t  hinned, 
the  physical  and  mental  standards 
of  all  Europe  lowej-ed.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  hat  has  already  happened, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  worst 
of  this  war,  possibly,  yet  to  com(\ 
It  was  only  a  year  or  so  before  the 
war  that   Bernhardi  put.   forth   his 
'biological  necessity,'  his  'survival 
of  the  fittest'  nons(uise.     No  man 
was  ever  so  quickly  or  so  thoroughly 
proved  a  fool." 

Be(^auso  England  has  not  adopted 
conscription,  the  case  of  that  coun- 
try is  different,  but  "it  works  out 
toward  the  same  end."     Wo  read: 
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"Never  before  in  the  world  was 
there  such  a  volunteer  army  as 
Britain  is  raising  now.  The  num- 
ber of  men  from  the  British  Isles  under  arms  and  ready  to 
fight  is  perhaj)s  two  and  a  half  millions.  And  here,  even  more 
than  in  the  conscrij>t  countries,  the  process  is  selecti\e.  Those; 
who  have  -solunteered  are  characteristically  the  best  young 
men  of  Britain  for  physical  and  moral  force." 

Proportionately  at  least,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  En- 
gland have  sustained  the  heaviest  losses,  says  Mr.  Irwin: 

"The  upper  class  and  the  upper  middle  class  were  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  England.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  they 
took  service  anywhere — in  the  corps  of  officers,  in  the  army  ser- 
vice corps,  and'  in  the  ranks.  And  of  the  70.000  who  retreated 
from  Mons  in  August,  the  120,000  who  held  the  line  at  Ypres  in 
October,  comparatively  few  survive.  Later,  England  began  mak- 
ing subalterns,  or  second  lieutenants,  of  her  'gentleman'  class. 
The  traditions  of  the  British  Array  are  such  that  the  subaltern 
must  take  the  greatest  chances  of  all.  The  life  of  a  subaltern 
on  the  line  is  as  short  as  that  of  an  artillery  horse.  Great 
family  after  great  family  has  lost  all  its  male  heirs.  By  the 
end  of  March  fifteen  major  titles  were  already  extinct.  An 
English  marquis  and  a  plain  Warwickshire  Tommy  have  spoken 
to  me  of  the  situation  in  almost  identical  terms.  'What  are 
we  going  to  do  for  gentlemen  if  this  thing  keeps  up?'  they  said. 
By  what  is  happening  to  the  aristocracy  the  Britisher  measures 
what  is  happening  to  the  whole  race." 


MIIJTAKISM. 

•  Whatever  bars  my  way  I  liack  down." 

Kacmakcrs  in  The  Pinnacle  of  Civilizalion  (Amsterdam). 


F  .VLL  th(^  religious  bodies  in  the  belligerent  countries 

w  hich  have  groaned  under  the  blight  of  war,  the  English 

So<riety  of  Friends,  or  (Quakers,  is  perhaps  in  the  most 

|)osition.      In  fact,  we  find  an  American  (Quaker  jouriud 

quoting  from  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Enuinij 

Foul  the  statement  that  "this  war  will  either  make  or  break 

the  Society  of  Friends."     While  Christian  authorities  other  than 

Quakers  in  the  fighting  nations  bewail  the  sin  of  war,  they  have 

not  the  least  reluctanc<>  about  defending  the  cause  they  hold 

as  ju.st.      It  will  be  re(;alled,  more- 
over, that  in  the  French  and  Italian 
armies  clergymen  serve  at  the;  front 
not  only  as  sjnritual  advisers,  but 
also  as  combatants.       Among    the 
(Quakers,  however,  to  whom  peace 
is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  faith, 
the  enlistment  of  young  men  in  I  he 
British  Army  is  causing  s<'rious  dis- 
sension.     The    hundred    thousand 
odd   Friends  in  the   United  States 
can  .scarce  y  have  "a  fair  compre- 
hension of  what  our  English  Friends 
have   been   facing  since  the   Kuro- 
l)ean  War  l)egan,"  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Friend  in  an  article  repro- 
duced by  The  Frienda'  I nlelligenccr 
of  the  same  city.     So  The  Frieuil, 
in  speaking  of  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  is  gratified  to  cite  the  let- 
'  terof  one  in  attendance  who  writes: 
"Thou    wilt    read    of    our    Yearly 
Meeting,  but   cold    print    can    not 
convey  what  a  marvelously  uplift- 
ing time  it  has   been.     Often  one 
thousand   Friends  were  at  the  sit- 
tings, and  the  times  of  silence  were 
most     solemn — the     overwhelming 
conviction    being  ])re.sent,  in    spite 
of   .some   whom    wc    love    thinking 
otherwise,   that   we   must,  (>ven    in 
this  critical  time,  reassert  our  testi- 
mony that  Christ  and  war  can  not 
be   served  together."     The  logical 
outcome  of  the    (Quaker  poli<'y,  as 
another  Friend  .said  at  the  meeting, 
"might    mean   Crucifixion,  but    Gethsemane    and    CaKary    hafl 
been  indicated  by  nineteen  centuries  of  Cln-istian  experience." 
Meanwhile  we  read  in  the  press  that  young  Quakers  are  active 
in  Red  Cross  service  in  France  and    Belgium.     More  striking 
still  is  the  annomicement  that  the  Society  of  P^riends  in   En- 
gland   has   raised    .f2.')0,000    there    and    in    the    United    States 
for  war-relief  purposes.     In  this  work  the  peculiar  achie\ement 
of  the  Friends   is    the    building    and    rebuilding   of   houses    in 
French  territory  devastated  by  war. 

The  Aiuvruan  F,  '  nd  (Richmond.  Ind.)  quotes  from  the  Lou- 
don corresponden;^  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  follows: 

"This  war  will  either  make  or  break  the  Society  of  Friends. 
One  of  two  things  nmst  happen.  If  the  event  justifies  those 
who  assert,  with  the  leaders  of  most  of  the  churches,  that  the 
defeat  of  Germany  will  be  equivalent  to  the  triumph  of  Christ 
over  the  Devil,  then  the  Quaker  testimony  against  all  war  will 
be  shown  to  be  mistaken.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  even  this 
war,  so  enthusiastically  acclaimed  as  a  Christian  duty,  turns 
out  to  be  the  evil  thing  that  most  other  wars  are  seen  to  be 
fifty  years  later,  then  there  will  be  a  great  access  of  influence  to 
that  religious  body  which  makes  opposition  to  war  one  of  the 
articles  of  its  creed." 
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SERVIA  SAVED  BY  AMERICANS 

IRACULOUS,"  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Liptou,  is 
(he  only  proper  adjo<*ti\e  lo  apply  to  the  results 
achieved  by  American  doctors  and  nurses  in  .Ser\ia. 
While  the  French  and  English  units  of  the  Red  Cross  are  eo- 
opcrating,  says  Sir  Thomas,  "»;redit  for  I  ho  work  of  sanitation, 
which  is  rapidly  making  typhus  a  thing  of  the  past,  must  go  lo 
the  Americans,  whos((  magnificent  efforts  liavo  made  them  lo\(d 
by  c\ery  Servian,  iVom 
the  King  lo  the  lowest 
])easanl."  Sir  Thomas 
himself  has  been  very 
a<-li\c'  in  Servian  relief- 
work,  and  has  just  re- 
turned to  Ivondon  after 
his  second  trij)  to  thai 
stricken  country.  Talk- 
ing to  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Times, 
he  went  on  (o  say: 


"When  I  was  in  Ser- 
\  ia  on  my  lirst  trip  it 
was  unsafe  to  tra\f>l  in 
the  country,  a\  hich  was 
then  so  badly  infect(>d 
from  vermin  as  to  make 
necessary  the  use  of 
antiseptics  night  and 
morning.  But  on  tiiis 
trip  no  such  precautions 
were  necessary,  thanks 
to  the  sanitation  reforms 
enforced  by  Americans. 
The  hospitals  are  now 
as  <'lean  as  any  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  while 
hotels  and  dwellings  are 
beginning  to  observe 
sanitary  regulations. 

'•At  the  height  of  the 
epidemic  there  were 
probably  ;{(X).()On  cases 
of  typhus,  but  many 
typhus  ho.spitals  now 
have  been  clos(^d  for 
lack  of  patients.  At 
Cihevgheli,  where  Dr. 
.lames  F.  Donnelly,  now 
Servia's  national  hero, 
died,  there  were  once 
l,4fX)  patients  in  the 
hospi  t  al, 
Now   there    are    onlv 
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I)r.  .laiiK's  1".  Donnelly  lost  his  life  in  sjivinR  Servia  Troin  typhus.    This  picture  shows 
Sir  Thomas  I.ipton  and  two  of  his  Spr\  Ian  friends  brsido  the  prave  in  Ghovgholi. 


Ani'erican 

three    who    are    sulTering    from    typhus. 

"At  Uskub  I  saw  in  operation  the  machinery  with  which 
American  doctors  and  sanitary  experts  are  washing  the  whole 
nation.  Xear  the  town  three  long  railroad-trains  were  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  city  of  tents.  From  thes(>  tents  there  poured 
an  army  of  naked  men  carrying  their  clothing  in  their  hands. 
Stopping  at  the  first  train,  they  deposited  their  clothes  in  a  car. 
where  they  wer(<  thoroughly  sterilized.  Then  the  owner  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bath-<'ar,  where  an  attendant  phwed  him  under 
high-pressure  waler-i)ipes.  When  he  was  completely  scrubbed, 
the  next  stop  was  an  inspection  by  an  American  doctor,  after 
which  1h(>  bather  received  his  sterilized  clothing. 

"Members  of  the  Turkish  poi>ulation,  which  is  large  in  this  part 
of  .'".ervia,  j)rotested  vigorously  against  disrobing  for  th(>  bath  on 
the  grotmd  that  siu-h  a  j)roce(lure  violated  their  religious  prin- 
<  iples,  but  without  avail,  for  the  American  Sjinitary  Commission 
has  complete  power  to  enforce  its  regulations.  After  the  army  ol 
men  had  been  treat(>d  during  the  day,  the  women  and  childn  ii 
recei\ed  baths  during  the  night. 

"The  next  day  1  saw  a  whole  regiment  inoculated  again>f 
cholera  with  a  speed  and  etVicioncy  almost  incredible  to  any  om 
who  does  not  understand  Americjin  methods.  Cholera  may  coin. 
again,  but  it  is  no  longer  feared. 

"In  brief,  it  can  be  said  that  .\merican  methods  of  pie\ention 
and  cure  have  saved  Servia  from  wla(  threatened  at  one  time  to 


be    the   worst   series   of  epidemics  ever   suffered    by   a   modern 
nation." 

"The  Americans,'"  declared  Sir  Thomas,  "excel  in  organization 
and  preventive  measures."  "The  whole  task,"  he  says,  "is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Richard  P,  Strong,  of  Harvard,  to  whom  the  lion's 
share  of  credit  for  the  direction  of  the  great  work  must  be  given." 
He  also  spoke  enthusiastically  of  Dr.  Edward  W.  Ryan,  who  is 
taking  care  of  :5.(M)0  patients  in  a  hos])ilal  in  Belgrad(>,  altho  he 

is  himself  not  yet  fully 
recox'ered  from  an  at- 
tack of  tyj)hus.  Other 
^Vmerican  doctors  and 
nurs(\s  convalescent 
from  typhus  returned 
with  Sir  Thomas  on  th^j 
Erin,  now  transformed 
into  a  hospital  yacht. 
These  were  inter\iewed 
some  weeks  ago  at  Sa- 
lonika by  a  correspon- 
dent of  th(>  New  York 
.S'///(,  in  whose  dispatch 
we  read: 

"  Terribh^  are  the  tales 
they  tell  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  pri\ations 
suffered  in  the  Servian 
cai)ital  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war.  At 
one  time  food  was  so 
scarce^  at  the  Ryan 
hospital  that  the  pa- 
ti(>tits  had  to  li(>  put  on 
half  their  usual  rations 
of  milk  and  bread,  and 
it  looked  almost  as  if 
the  doctors  and  nurses 
would  starve  to  death. 
Overwork  with  little  or 
no  food  b(M'ame  the  or- 
der of  the  day. 

"Some  idea  of  the 
har(lshij)s  which  had  to 
b(^  faced  may  b<>  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  when 
the  Austrians  entered 
Ri>lgrade  the  j^ressure 
on  the  hospital  was  so 
great  that  of  the  9,000 
soldiers  who  api^lied  for 
admission,  (i,()00  had  to 
be  tended  in  I  lie  courtyard  outside,  while  the  remaining  :i,000 
were  carried  into  a  building  designed  to  accommodate  1,.500. 
Apart  from  .\ustrian  orderlies,  the  hospital  statT  at  this  lieriod 
numbered  only  three  doctors  and  twelve  nurses." 

The  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Sanitary  Commission, 
Dr.  Richard  1*.  Strong,  a  Nish  correspondent  of  The  Sun,  re- 
minds us,  has  another  "monumental  achievement"  to  his 
credit,  as  it  was  he  who  some  years  ago  stamped  out  cholera  in 
the  Philippines.     Of  his  methods  in  Servia  we  read: 

"  Dr.  Strong  has  proved  himself  while  in  Servia  to  be  ubiquitous, 
living  ])raetically  on  one  meal  a  da.v  and  nev(>r  sleeping  in  one 
part  of  the  country  for  more  than  two  nights  at  a  time. 

"As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Servia,  Dr.  Strong  w^as  quick  to  show 
the  stuff  he  was  madeof.  Tie  coordinated  the  various  relief-parties 
at  work  in  the  country  by  insisting  on  the  foundation  of  an  In- 
ternational Health  Board.  This  board,  of  which  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed medical  director,  m(>ets  (>very  week  at  Nish.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  ))rincipal  men  engag<>d  in  the  country  on  Servian  relief- 
work  from  ,\merica,  fJreat  Britain.  Russia,  and  France.  It  has 
I  hree  delegates  who  represent  the  Servian  civil  and  military  author- 
ities. Each  of  these  international  delegates  presents  a  weekly 
report  on  his  branch  f)f  the  work,  and  any  resobitions  passed 
by  the  l)()anl  for  the  lieallh  of  the  counlrv  at  once  bcconiclaw." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THEIiE  are  two  gifts  which  no  honest 
critic  will  deny  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes. 
Ono  is  the  jjovver  of  story-telling  and  the 
other  is  the  power  of  comhiniiifr  words  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  d(>lifrhtful  music. 
These  two  gifts  w(>ro  splendidly  shown  in 
"Tales  of  th(>  Mermaid  Inn";  (hey  again 
a[)pear  in  "The  River  of  Stars,"  a  notable 
l)oeni  which  wc  quote  from  The  Cenliirtj 
Miujozine. 

There  are  many  stanzas  in  this  l)eautiful 
story  in  rime,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
omitted  without  marring  the  closely 
A\Tought  fabric.  That  an  Knglish  poet 
should  lend  new  charm  to  an  American 
legend  may  perhaps  awaken  some  of  our 
own  writers  (too  prone  to  re((>lling  the  worn 
legends  of  the  Old  World)  to  th(>  w^ealth  of 
poetic  material  to  be  found  within  the 
shores  of  their  native  continent. 

THE  RIVER  OF  STARS 

ul  Talc  of  yiagara) 

By  Alfkei)  Moyks 

The  lights  of  a  hundred  cities  an  frd  hi/  its  midniyht 

power 
Their   wheels  arc   moted  bij   its   thunder,   but  Iheii, 

too,  hare  their  hour. 
The  tale  of  the  Indian  lovers,  a  cry  from  the  years 

that  are  flown. 

While  the  river  of  stars  is  roltino — 
Rolling  away  to  the  darkness — 
Abides  with  the  power  in  the  midnight,  where  hnr 

may  find  its  own. 

She   watched    from   a    Huron    tout    till    the   first 

star  shook  in  the  air. 
The    sweet    pine    scented    her    fawn-skins    and 

breathed  from  her  l)raided  hair. 
Her  crown  was  of  dark  blue  wampum,  because  of 

the  tryst  she  would  keep 

Beyond  the  river  of  beauty. 

That  drifted  away  in  the  darkness, 
Drawing  the  sunset  through  lilies,  with  eyes  hke 

stars,  to  the  deep. 

He  watched,  like  a  tall  yovmg  wood-god,  by  the 

red  pine  that  she  named: 
Hut  not  for' the  peril  behind  him.  where  the  eyes 

of  the  .Mohawk  tiamed. 
Eagle-plumed  he  stood;  but  his  lieart  was  lumting 

afar 

Where  the  river  of  longing  murmured — 
.Vnd  a  shaft  that  flew  from  the  darkness 
Felled  him,  her  name  in  his  death-cry,  his  eyes 

on  the  simset  star. 

She    stole    from     the    river    and     listened.      The 

moon  on  her  wet  skin  shone. 
As    a   silver    birch    in    a    pine-wood,    her    beauty 

flashed  and  was  gone. 
There  was  no  wave  in  the  forest,  the  dark  arms 

closed  her  roimd; 

But  the  river  of  life  went  flowing — 
Flowing  away  to  the  darkness — 
For  her  breast  grew  red  with  his  heart  s  blood  in  a 

night  where  the  stars  are  drowned. 

Teach  me,  O  my  lover,  as  you  taught  me  of  love  in  a 

day — 
Teach  me  of  death,  and  forever,  and  .vr/  my  feet  on 

the  way 
To  the  land  of  the  happy  shadows,  the  land  where 

you  are  flown. 

And  the  river  of  deatli  went  weeping- 
Weeping  away  to  the  darkness. 
Js   the   hunting   good,    my   lover,   so   good   that   yni 

hunt  atone.' 

ahf  rose  lo  her  feet  like  a  shadow;  she  sent  a  ci-y 

tlirough  the  night. 
::<a-sa-kuon.      the     death-whoop.      ili;i(      tells     of 

triumph  in  tight . 
11  broke  from  (he  bell  of  her  mouth  like,  the  cry 

of  a.  wounded  bird; 

But  the  river  of  agony  swelled  it, 


.Vnd  swept  it  along  to  the  darkix-ss. 
And    tlu5   Mohawks,     hidden   around    her,   lea|)t 
to  their  feet  as  they  heard, 

("losd  as  the  ring  of  (he  clouds  liial    menace  tlie 

moon  with  deatli, 
,\t     on(•(^    Ihey    circled     her    round.      Ilcr    bright 

breast   panted  foi'  breath. 
With  only  her  own  wild  glory  keeping  (he  wolves 

at  bay. 

While  the  river  of  parting  whispered — 
Whispered  away  to  the  darkness — 
Sh(^  looked  In  their  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  strove? 

for  a  word  to  say. 

Teach   me,   ()  my  lover — She  set   lier   fool    on    I  lui 

dead. 
And  she  laughed  on  the  i>ainted  fac<'s,  with  their 

rings  of  yellow  and  red. 
/  thank  you.  wolves  of  the  Mohawk,  for  a  woman's 

hands  might  fail. 

And  the  river  of  vengeance?  chuckled  — 
Chuckled  away  to  the  darkness — 
Hut   ye  hare  kilted  where  I  hunted.      I  hare  come 

to  the  end  of  my  trail. 

I  thank  you,  braves  of  the  Mohawk,  who  laid  this 

thief  at  my  feet. 
He  lore  my  heart  out  living,  and  tossed  it  his  dogs 

to  eat. 
Ye  hare  taught  him  of  death   in   a  moment,  as  he 

taught  me  of  love  in  a  day — 

And  the  river  of  passion  deepened — 

Deepened  and  rushed  to  the  darkn<>ss — 
And  yet  may  a  woman  requite  you,  and  .set  your  feet 

on  the  way. 

For  the  W(mian  that  spits  in  my  face  and  the  shaven 

heads  that  gibe. 
This  night  shall  a  woman  show  you  the  tents  of  the 

Huron  tribe. 
They  are  lodged  in   a  deep  valley;   with  all  things 

good  it  abounds. 

Where  the  red-eyed,  green-mooned  river 
Glides  like  a  snake  to  the  darkness; 
I  will  show  you  a  valley,  Mohawks,  like  the  happy 

hunting-grounds. 

Follow!     They  chuckled  and  followed,  like  wolves 

to  the  glittering  stn>am. 
Shadows  obeying  a  shadow,  they  launched  their 

canoes  in  a  dream. 
Alone,  in  the  first,  with  the  blood  on  her  breasti 

and  her  dark-blue  crown. 

She  stood.     She  smiled  at^  them.    Follow. 
Then  urged  her  canoe  to  the  darkness. 
And  silently  flashing  their  paddles,  the  Mohawks 

followed  her  down. 

And   now.   as   they   slid   through  the  pinc'-woods, 

with  their  peaks  of  midnight  bhie. 
She  heard,  in  the  broadening  distance,  the  deep 

sound  I  hat  she  knew — 
A  .sound  as  of  steady  thunder,  that  grow  as  they 

glanced  along; 

But  ever  she  glanced  before  them 
-\nd  danced  away  to  the  darkness, 
.\nd  or  ever  they  heard  it  rightly,  she  raised  her 

^•oice  in  a  song. 

The  wind  from   the   Isles  of  the   Blessed,   it   blows 

across  the  foam. 
It  sings  in  the  flowing  maples  of  the  land  that  was 

my  home. 
Where    the   moose    is    a    morning's   hunt,    and   the 

buffalo  feeds  from  the  hand — 

And  the  river  of  mockery  broadened — 
Broadened  and  rolled  to  the  darkness — 
And  the  green   maize  lifts  its  feathers,  and  laughs 

the  snow  from  the  land. 

The  river  broadened   and   rpiickened ;    there   was 

naughti  hut  river  and  sky. 
The  shores  were  lost  in  the  darkness;  she  laughed. 

and  lifted  a  cry : 
Follow     me!     Sa-sa-kuon!     Swiftei-     and     swifter 

they  swirled. 

And  the  flood  of  their  doom  went  rushing — 
Rushing  away  to  the  darkness. 
Follow  me,  follow  me.  Mohawks!      IV  arc  shooting 

the  edge  of  the  world. 


They     struggled     lik(?    snakes     to     return.      Like, 

straws  (hey   wen?  borne  on  her  track. 
For  the  whole  flood  swooped  to  that   erlgi!  where 

(he  unplurnbe<l   iiighl   dropl    lilaek. 
The  whole  lloorl  dri)p(,  (o    a    (liunder    in    an    ini- 

[)lumbed  hell  l)enr'a(  li. 

.\nd  over  t  he  gulf  of  I  he  I  hunder-. 

.\  moimtain  of  spray  from  the  darkness 
Hose  and   stood   in    the  heavens  like  a  shrouded 

image  of  death. 

She  rushed   lik(?  a  star  before?  (hem.      Tin-  iikxhi 

on  her  glorying  shone. 
Teach  me,   ()  my  lover — her  cry    (lashed   out  and 

was  gon<?. 
A  moment  they  bait le<l   behind    her.      They   lasht 
with  their  paddles  anfl  lunged; 

Then  the  .Mohawks,  turning  their  faces. 
Like     a     blood-stained     <-lotid     to     the 
darkness. 
Over    tin?   edge   of   Niagara   swept    together   and 
plunged. 

.And   the   lights  of  a   hundred  cities   an   fed  by   the 

ancient  power. 
But  a  cry  returns  with  the  nndnighl ,  for  I  hey,  loo, 

have  their  hour. 
Teach  me,  O  my  lover,  as  you  taught  me  of  line  in  a 

day. 

While  the  river  of  stars  is  rolling — 

Rolling  away  to  the  darkness — 

Teach  me  of  death,  and  forever,  and  set  my  feet  on 

the  way. 

Here  is  a  mood  d(>ftly  captured  in  an 
exquisite  verbal  net  by  Sara  Teasdale, 
whose  poetry  has  of  late  appeared  less 
freqtiently  than  usual,  to  the  regret  of 
many  readers.  This  poem  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine. 

THE  CLOUD 

By  S.\r.^  Tk.\si).\i,i-; 

I  am  a  cloud  in  the  heaven's  height. 

The  stars  are  lit  for  my  delight. 

Tireless  and  changeful,  swift  and  free, 

I  cast  m.v  shadow  on  hill  and  sea — 

But  why  do  the  piTies  on  the  momitain's  crest 

Call  to  me  always,  "Rest,  rest"? 

I  I hrow  my  mantle  over  the  moon 

And  1  blind  th(>  sun  on  his  throne  at  noon, 

Nothing  can  tame  me,  nothing  can  bind, 

1  am  a  child  of  the  lH>arile,ss  wind 

But,  oh,  the  pines  on  the  mountain's  crest 

Whispering  always,  "Rest,  rest." 

The  following  poem  (from  the  New  York 
Hebrew  Slandard)  is  less  ])icturesque  than 
some  of  this  author's  work  quoted  pre- 
\'iously  in  these  columns,  but  it  has  force 
and  directness  and  an  artful  simplicity 
which  calls  William  Blake  to  mind. 

A  MAGNATE  OF  GOD 

By  .\ltku  ABKi,sf)N 

Whene'er  I  am  in  Cod's  employ 

I  am  a  millionaire  of  joy. 

A  millionaire  of  song  and  love. 

When  weak  in  hatred  like  a  dove — 

A  magnati?  am  1  of  delight 

Whenever  (iod  is  in  my  sight. 

A  sun  is  setting  in  my  heart 

When  with  the  ways  of  heaven  I  pari; 

A  .sun  is  rising  in  my  soul 

When.  Cod.  with  Thee  I  dare  enroll, 

.■Ml  heaven  descends  to  me  with  song 

Wh(>n.  (iod.  Thy  love  in  me  grows  strong. 

The  earth  to  me's  more  fair  and  sure 

The  more  my  life  is  white  and  pure. 

Oh.  let  me  not  fr)rget  one  sin. 

How  e'er  Thy  harrows  hurt  within. 

Whene'er  I  am  in  (iod's  employ 

I  am  a  Croesus  of  song  and  joy; 

Whene'er  I  lift  my  eyes  above 

1  am  a  millionaire  of  love. 

Whene'er  with  love  my  feet  are  shod 

1  am  a  millionaire  of  God. 
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I  COLGATE'S  I 

I    Really  Cleans    I 
Really  is  Safe 


*'Biit  l)(j(tor!  I  brush  viy 
teeth  every  day!" 

''IV ell,  then,  you  haven  t  been 
using  the  right  dentifrice  for 
it  hasn't  cleaned  properly  f 

COLOeXEl'S 

RIBBON  DCNXeL  CREeDO 

cleans  the  teeth  thorousihly. 
It  is  entirely  safe  to  use  because 
we  manufacture  our  own  base  of 
chalk  to  make  it  uniformly  fine, 
and  free  from  all  sharp,  scratchy 
particles,  it  will  never  injure 
the  cums  or  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream  has  no 
disagreeable,  dangerous  strength 
— it  is  not  over-medicated.  It 
is  slightly  antiseptic,  and  mildly 
alkaline,  —  sufficient  to  correct 
acid  mouth." 

And  because  of  its  delicious 
flavor,  c\en  small  children  take 
readily  to  the  idea  of  daily  care 
of  the  teeth. 

Insure  both 
Cleanliness  and 
Safety  by  using 
COLGATE'S 

A  generous  trial  luhc  will  he 
sent  for  4c  in  stamps  to  any- 
one 'vlio  addresses  Dcpt.   Y. 


QOLOdTE  L  CO. 


ESTABLISHED   I80« 

I       199  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

;        Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap- 
\  luxurious,  lasting,  refined 

\    GOOD  TEETH -GOOD  HEALTH 


PERSONAL  GLLMPSES 


SHERIFF  KINKEADS  BUSY  DAY 

HETHHIi  the  signal  success  of 
i'-  Sheriff  Kufrciie  Kinkoad  in  breakin;,' 
uj)  the  Standard.  Tidewater,  and  Vaeuum 
Oil  Companie.s'  strike  in  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey,  was  an  example  of  the  emergency 
producing  the  man  or  the  man  making  capi- 
tal of  the  opportunity  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  It  is  .sutJicient  to  know  that,  at 
a  moment  when  crime  and  bloodshed,  bitter 
misunderstanding,  hatred,  and  black  malig- 
nity were  commencing  to  seethe  and  sim- 
mer in  the  BayoTUie  caldron,  and  when  the 
growing  bla/,<'  of  anarcliy  b(>neath  might 
well  cause  tlie  whole  mass  to  burst  into 
flames,  there  was  one  man  resolute  to 
smother  the  first  spurts  of  fire  before  they 
could  tak(>  hold,  and  sen.^ible  enough  to 
let  th(^  angry  ])assions  that  they  roused 
cool  off  gradually  into  good  nature  again. 
Sheriff  Kinkead  confesses  tiiat  his  methods 
were  theatrical — literally  .so,  for  he  calls 
them  "  in()\ie  methods."  And  on  one 
occasion  he  added  a  strategic  move  that 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  exclusive 
property  of  George  M.  Cohan. 

"Bring  the  American  flag,"  he  cried  at 
the  Mydosh  Hall  meeting;  "I  want  the 
.\iiierican  flag.  Bring  it  in  here  and  wave 
it  so  that  all  these  men  can  see  it." 

But  in  the  case  of  the  doughty  Sheriff 
the  word  "theatrical"  cannot  be  applied 
with  aii\  <M)nnotation  of  buncombe,  ^^'bal, 
he  did  was  real,  aufl  there  was  no  more  sin- 
cere and  I'arnest  man  in  the  United  Slat(>s 
than  "dene"  Kinkead  during  the  fiv<' days 
in  which  he  handled  the  strike.  We  are 
reminded  by  the  New  York  American  of  a 
few  of  the  things  tiuil  he  accomplished  in 
that   time: 

The  atleiilioii  of  the  National  Security 
League  should  be  directed  toward  the  lion. 
Kugenc  Kinkead.  Sheriff  of  Hudson  Coun- 
ty, N.  .1.  lie  should  be  incor|)oraled  in  the 
l.,e:ague*s  traveling  e.xhibition  of  means  for 
our  national  defense.  With  Kink<>ad  on 
••arlh  there  can  be  tio  national  unpre[)ared- 
ness  for  anything  in  the  way  of  violence. 

In  a  few  brief  hours  Kinkea(j  slapi)ed  the 
face  of  Frank  Tannenbaum;  clappcfl  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  .lersey  City  under  arrest ; 
swore  in  as  dei)uty  sheriff  the  Commissioner 
of  Public-  Safety  of  Jers«>y  City,  who  had 
refused  to  furnish  him  with  police  assis- 
tance; swore  in  also  all  the  Jersey  City 
|)oliccmen  he  could  lay  hands  on;  arrested 
with  his  own  hands  an  activ<>  agitator  and 
h:d(>d  him  to  jail;  ('onfronted  the  oil-strikers 
with  the  American  flag,  a  written  promise 
from  the  comj)any  of  fair  play,  and  a  fine 
exhibit  of  his  own  oratory,  and  with  the 
thr(>e  led  them  jvaceably  back  to  work, 
where  at  last  a^-counts  thpy  intended  to 
stay. 

It  is  the  New  York  Sun  that  lays  bare 
the  fact  that  the  Sherifif's  strike-methods 
were  merely  movie  methods  differently  ap- 
plied. He  is  credited  with  being  more  than 
an    actor,   however:    he    is    also    scenario- 


writer,  stage  manager,  producer,  and  ex- 
hibitor. The  only  thing  he  has  not  done  is 
to  act  as  barker  for  his  five-reel  show.  His 
performance  Avas  given  not  for  the  general 
public,  but  for  a  crowd  of  uneducated  semi- 
Americans,  whom  he  knew  and  understood. 
Says  The  Sun: 

In  the  five  days  that  he  handled  the  situa- 
tion, or  struggled  to  work  out  his  aims,  he 
went  unarmed  among  the  strikers,  who  were 
armed  with  revolvers  and  who  at  times  took 
aim  at  him  and  did  hit  him  with  bricks.  He 
walked  up  to  guards  of  the  oil-plants  who 
had  their  rifles  pointed  at  him  and  who  had 
threatened  to  get  him.  He  forced  them  by 
his  own  nerve  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
submit  to  arrest.  He  worked  among  the 
strik(>rs  until  he  had  won  their  confidence, 
and  then,  having  proved  himself  their 
friend,  he  went  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  got  a  promise  of  increased  wages 
for  the  men  if  they  would  go  back.  He 
did  that  after  the  Federal  mediators  had 
failed. 

The  Sheriff  knew  that  he  was  dealing 
with  foreigners,  many  of  them  ignorant  of 
the  English  language  and  all  of  them  un- 
versed in  American  ideals.  The  Sheriff 
knew  that  to  get  certain  ideas  into  their 
heads  he  had  to  use  A  B  C  methods,  and 
the  easiest  device  that  ho  could  hit  upon 
was  the  movies.  In  his  going  and  coming 
among  the  strikers  he  resorted  to  many 
theatric  devices,  the  American  flag,  the 
parading  of  guards  under  arrest  with  hands 
uplifted,  the  beating  of  strike-sympatliizers 
whom  hv  had  exi)osed  as  ha\ing  ulterior 
motives  and  being  really  injurious  to  tho 
strikers  themselves. 

The  Sheriff  has  the  personality  for  the 
task  he  undertook  when  he  went  to  Bay- 
onne last  Wednesday  after  t  he  city  officials 
had  admit t(>d  they  could  not  control  tho 
strike-situation.  He  is  six  f(>e(  tall,  large  of 
bulk  but  in  s])lendid  j)hysical  condition, 
with  curling  hair  that  is  sprinkled  with 
gray.  He  has  graj'  eyes  that  can  win  when 
they  smile  or  make  a  striker  hesitate  when 
the  Sheriff  giv(»s  a  command. 

The  Sheriff  kiu'w  something  of  the  con- 
ditions ov(>r  in  th(>  Hook  section  of  Bay- 
onne. He  had  l(>arned  them  when  as  a  boy 
he  used  to  dri%e  a  delivery  wagon.  Ho 
knew  the  caliber  of  the  men  and  their  ab- 
solute disregard  of  life.  So  the  first  thing 
that  the  Sheriff  did  when  he  motored  down 
to  the  rioting  district  was  to  stop  in  tho 
midst  of  the  strikers  and  si)eak  to  them. 

He  ajjpealed  to  them  to  Im;  peaceful.  Ho 
told  them  he  came  among  them  as  a  friend 
nn(\  hv  was  ready  to  help  them.  Standing 
u])  in  his  aulomohih'  in  the  most  dangerous 
section  of  East  Twenty-second  Street,  he 
advised  the  strikers  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  voice  their  grievances  and  he  promised 
to  see  that  those  leaders  got  an  opportimity 
to  j)resent  their  demands  to  the  company's 
officials. 

For  three  days  things  looked  blue,  but 
the  Sheriff  finally  got  a  promise  from  the 
companies  that  certain  concessions,  which 
Kinkead  deemed  absolutely  necessary, 
would  be  made.  Next  came  the  task  of 
winning  the  men  finally  and  definitely,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  Sheriff's  "greatest 
movie  stunt"  came  off,  at  the  meeting  in 
Mydosh  Hall,  which  was  an  attempt  to 
dri\  e  home  to  the  strikers  a  few  ideas  about 
American  liberty.    As  we  read: 
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Ui)  lo  the  time  of  that  meeting  the  SherilV 
had  done  several  things  that  made  them 
feel  tliat  he  was  in  sympatliy  with  them. 
He  or  liis  deputie>  never  passed  tlie  (J reek 
CathoUc  Church  near  the  works  without 
removing  their  hats.  Next,  when  lie  ar- 
rested two  of  the  guards,  he  made  them  get 
down  on  their  knees  to  show  the  strikers 
that  he  had  the  guards  absolutely  eowed. 

In  the  next  place,  he  had  exposed  Baly  to 
the  strikers  as  a  man  not  of  their  number  or 
of  their  sympathies,  who  had  been  using  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  for  the  aid 
of  the  strikers.  Then  he  had  arrested  Frank 
Tannenbaum  and  he  had  slapped  him  in 
the  face  after  showing  inconsistencies  in 
Tannenbaum's  acts  and  avowals.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  caused  the  release  of  every 
strike-breaker  under  arrest  and  given  them 
carfare  home. 

He  gathered  the  strikers  into  Mydosh 
Hall,  secured  silenc^e  among  them,  and 
called  for  the  flag.  The  movie  drama  went 
on  from  that  point  triumphantly: 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried  in  and 
the  Sheriff  directed  that  they  should  be 
displayed  on  the  platform.  Then  in  a 
dramatic  and  picturesque  way  he  outlined 
to  the  strikers  what  the  American  flag 
stood  for.  He  made  the  strikers'  committee 
liold  up  their  hands  as  approving  the  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Hennessy. 
He  promised  them  protection  if  they  re- 
turned to  work. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  return 
of  the  men  yesterday  morning.  This  time 
the  Sheriff  had  arrayed  a  great  band  of 
deputy  sheriffs  and  all  the  police  available. 
He  told  them: 

"1  want  no  trouble  this  morning.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  for  the  strikers.  I 
have  got  them  a  raise  in  wages.  Now  if  any 
man  makes  an  effort  to  hurt  j'ou  I  want 
you  to  shoot  lo  kill." 

But  no  one  made  any  trouble.  The 
Sheriff"  was  haileti  by  the  strikers  as  their 
' '  Kresrii  Ocec ' ' — godfather. 

"I  knew  I  would  win,"  he  said,  "if  I 
could  only  present  a  picture  to  the  strikers 
of  what  I  was  trying  to  do  for  them.  I 
went  among  them  as  a  friend,  but  I  told 
them  that  in  the  end  I  must  enforce  the 
law,  and  I  have.  But  the  only  way  I 
thought  of  doing  it  was  by  putting  Ameri- 
can ideals  into  a  series  of  pictiu'es." 

Hardly  less  dramatic,  and  deiadedly 
amusing,  was  Sheriff  Kinkead's  earlier 
conquest  over  the  New  Jersey  police.  State 
Militia  had  been  refused  him,  and  he  had 
to  take  that  refusal  with  the  best  gi-ace  he 
could  muster.  But  in  the  matter  of  the 
police  he  was  not  so  meek.  In  New  Jersey 
a  Sheriff's  power  is  practically  absolute  in 
time  of  riot.  When  he  telephoned  to  Jersey 
City  for  a  detail  of  police,  therefore,  and 
was  refused  because  a  local  oil-strike  threat- 
ened trouble,  things  began  to  happen,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Chief  of  Police  Mon- 
ahan,  of  Jersey  City.  Says  the  Times  story 
of  this  side  of  the  Sheriff's  campaign: 

Monahan  had  answered  that  the  Sheriff 
could  not  have  the  men.  IMonahan  was 
sure  they  could  not  go.  But  the  Sheriff 
would  not  be  refused.  He  asked  Monahan 
lo  visit  him  at  Bayonne  and  talk  the  matter 
over. 

"It's  raining.  Gene,  and  I  can't  come 
now.    I'll  come  in  the  morning,"  Monahan 
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Friends!'* 

'Ahoy!     Ahoy!     My  Campbell  boy' 
Friend  of  my  happiest  hours. 

Your  presence  fills  my  heart  with  joy 
And  fortifies  my  powers!" 


Yes,  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup  is  a  friend  indeed ! 

It  is  Mother's  faithful  and  constant 
ally.  Think  how  practically  it  helps 
her  in  planning  and  providing  for  the 
daily  menu. 

What  a  nourishing  welcome  it  offers 
to  Father  and  the  other  bread-winners 
after  the  hard  day's  work.  And  how^ 
well  it  fortifies  them  against  tomorrow. 

What  a  tempting  and  w^holesome 
dish  for  the  hungry  youngsters  romp- 
ing in  from  school  or  play. 

What  an  ideal  soup  de  luxe  for  the 
formal  dinner  or  luncheon,  where  so 
much  depends  upon  the  opening 
course. 

But  what's  the  use  of  friends  if  you 
don't  use  them  ?  Order  a  dozen  at  a 
time  of  this  delightful  soup  and  have 
it  always  at  hand.     How  about  today? 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


rf!^ 
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t^Aeolian-Vocauon 


yi  Statement  by  the  President 
oftheJieohan  Company 


VER  since  we  announced  the 
I  Aeolian- Vocalion  in  the  New  York 
*  newspapers  hist  A\'inter,  there  liave 
been  many  surmises  as  to  the  pol- 
icy this  (\)nij)any  would   pursue 
lA  .;  in  regard  to  it. 

As  the  instrument  has  become 
better  known  and  its  unusual  fea- 
tures recognized,  queries  from 
juusicians,  members  of  the  music  trade  and 
others,  regarding  our  attitude,  have  become  so 
numerous  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  make  a  ])ublic  statement. 


In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  was  not  designed  to  be  what  might  be 
called  a  "popular  jjlionograph";  tliat  is  to  say,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  produce  an  enormous 
number  annually,  or  to  seek  broadcast  repre- 
sentation. 

We  believe  tlie  market  is  already  well- 
supplied  with  the  very  low-priced  instruments, 
and  that  these  admirably  serve  their  purpo.se. 

But  it  is  with  the  phonograph  that  purports 
to  be  a 'serious  nuisical  instrument — -that  is 
ado|)ted  for  educational  purposes  and  finds  its 
way  into  tlie  lionics  wliere  nmsic  is  known  and 
appreciated  —  fhal  the  Aeolian-\'ocalion  has 
cntercil  into  competition. 

This  is  nt>t  to  be  construed  that  the  Aeollan- 
\ucalioM  is  inordinately  high-priced,  or  is  not 
available  for  the  lighter  forms  of  nuisical  enter- 
tainment, sucii  as  dancing,  etc. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  ca.se,  as  its  prices 
are  .surprisingly  moderate,  considering  its  ad- 


vantages, while  its  unusual  body  and  depth  of 
tone  give  it  great  "carrying"  power  for  dancing. 
But,  as  its  character  is  such  as  to  make  it  appeal 
most  strongly  to  people  of  musical  taste,  the 
Aeolian- Vocalion  will  be  handled  with  the  con- 
.servatism  such  an  instrument  deserves. 


We  feel,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  is  one  of  the  most  important  musical 
instruments  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  phonogi'aph  it.self  occupies  a  peculiar 
field.  It  is  the  interpreter  of  all  music,  instru- 
mental and  vocal.  It  appeals  to  every  taste 
and  is  the  most  practical  and  broadly  useful 
means  of  supplying  music,  ever  devi.sed. 

This  Company  long  ago  realized  the  musical 
po.ssibilities  of  the  phonograph.  And,  I  may 
add,  that  its  decision  to  enter  the  field  as  a 
manufacturer  was  not  made  until  it  had  proved 
its  ability  to  develop  the.se  po.ssibilities. 

The  widespread  comment  that  has  been  made 
on  the  oljvious  superiority  of  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  is  a  significant  and  gratifying  tribute 
to  the  nuisical  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill 
of  tlie  men  composing  the  Aeolian  experimen- 
tal .staflF. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  an  ac- 
(puiintance  who  had  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  around  the  world,  "what  was  the  secret  of 
the  Aeolian  Company's  world-wide  success.'" 

He  had  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Au.s- 
tralia  and  Europe,  and  had  .seen  the  large 
Branches  we  maintain  in  those  cities.  Every- 
where he  went  he  had  found  Aeolian  instru- 
ments ill  evidence  and  universally  regarded  as 
the  leading  examples  of  tlieir  respective  tyjjes. 


I'Ofn/iO/i 
HivU    I 


Aeoliiiii-Vocalioii3  are  obtainable  in  a  wide  rariely 
of  heaiilifid  .ilylex,  vfiich  are  on  a  par  with  the  bext 
examples    of    modern,    artistic   furniture    designing. 


A,  ■'l,it„ 
I'oca/imi 
Stytr  L 


.iriililin- 
\'<tcalion 
Style  K 
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I  replied  to  his  question  by  stating  that  while 
there  were  undoubtedly  many  contributing  fac-. 
tors,  I  believed  Aeolian  success  was  chiefly  due 
to  a  s})irit  that  pervades  the  whole  organization, 
and  has  frequently  been  connnented  upon— that 
of  dissatisfaction  with  present  results  and  the 
determination  to  produce  the  best,  whatever 
the  instrument  or  article  might  be. 


This  spirit  is  certainly  brought  to  a  very  pro- 
nounced materialization  in  the  Aeolian-\\)calion. 

I  have  personally  been  in  almost  daily  touch 
with  those  responsible  for  it  and  have  been 
gratified  and  sometimes  even  amazed  at  their 
enthusiasm  and  resourcefulness. 

From  the  period,  several  years  ago,  when  we 
first  began  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
developing  the  phonograph  musically,  until  the 
Aeolian- \'ocalion  was  finally'  put  upon  the 
market,  their  zeal  has  never  flagged. 

During  this  whole  period,  hardly  a  month 
passed  that  did  not  bring  to  light  .some  new 
discovery  or  new  application  of  acoustical 
jn-inciples  which  would  tend  to  improve  the 
])honograpii. 

Indeed,  tiie  only  one  of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion's 
imjiortant  musical  features  not  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  Aeolian  Company's  own  staff,  is 
the  device  for  controlling  tone,  known  as  the 
Graduola.  This  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Empson  of  Sydney,  Australia,  the  exclusive 
rights  for  which  we  secured  two  years  ago. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  for 
me  to  remove  a  misconception  which  is  some- 
times entertained  regarding  the  Graduola. 


Wonderful  and  entertaining  as  the  phono- 
graph is,  its  value  is  seriously  curtailed  unless 
it  possesses  some  method  of  tone-control. 

That  manufacturers  have  recognized  this  Is 
evidenced  by  the  doors,  shutters,  etc.,  with 
which  they  have  equipped  their  instruments, 
the  system  of  interchangeable  needles  some 
provide,  and  by  dozens  of  inventions  on 
record  here  and  abroad. 


Mr.  Emp.son's  invention  i)ro\ides  thi'  only 
.satisfactory  method  of  tone-control  yet  pro- 
duced and  has  been  adojjted  as  an  exclusive 
featur(>  of  the  Aeoliiui-N'ocahoii. 

While  n<jt  arbitrary — that  is,  il  may  bt>  used 
or  ignored  at  will — its  advantage,  when  utilized, 
is  two- fold. 

It  permits  the  introduction  of  delicate  shad- 
ings in  tone-color,  without  actually  changing 
an  artist's  own  techni(iue  and  expression,  and 
thus  obviates  record  "monotony.  " 

And  it  compensates  for  the  recognized  limita- 
tion in  the  present  method  of  making  records, 
by  enabling  one  to  play  with  extreme  delicacy 
without  .smothering  the  tone  with  doors,  or 
losing  any  of  its  tints  by  using  very  soft  needles. 

Indeed  the  (iraduola,  or  some  device  e((ually 
effective,  is  an  es.sential  part  of  any  phonograph, 
which,  like  the  Aeolian- Vocalion,  makes  its 
appeal  to  people  of  genuine  musical  taste. 

And  this  is  the  appeal  which  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  is  designed  to  make. 


We  believe  the  phonograph  has  an  important 
mission.  But  we  also  know  that  in  the  past  it 
has  been  subject  to  some  measure  of  criticism, 
from  people  who  were  musical. 

In  the  Aeolian- Vocalion  this  Comjiany  has 
produced  a  phonograph  which  goes  far  towards 
meeting  this  criticism,  and  it  is  the  require- 
ments of  people  of  genuine  musical  taste  and 
perception  that  the  Aeolian- Vocalian  is  designed 
to  supply. 

(Signed)  ^^.^f^  Xi^^:^^^^^ 

President  of  the  Aeolian  Compani/. 

Owing  to  its  limited  output,  the  Aeoliau- 
Vocalion  will  be  represented  only  in  certain  cities, 
jor  the  present.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
for  most  of  those  who  desire  to  hear  it  to  write  to 
this  Company  direct  for  information  as  to  how 
they  can  do  so  most  easily. 


Catalog  .'ihowing  styles  and  giving  prices  will  be 
furnished  free  upon  request.     Address  Dept.  K. 

The  a  eolia  n  Company,  A  kolta  n  Ha  ll.  New  York 


Aeoliaii-VQcalion 
Special  "Art"  Desigi 


Copyright,  ioi5.  by 
Till'  Aeolian  Company 


Aeoliaii-Vocalion 
Special  "Art"  Design 
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Forms  and 
Reinforcement  in  One  Piece 

On  your  new  work  suggest  that  the  un- 
necessary cost  of  forms  be  eliminated. 

Have  your  estimates  based  on  the  use  of 
Self-Sentering,the  combined  centering  and 
reinforcing,  the  one  piece  lath  and  stud. 


Mlicb   I 
I«I4 


Oltici 
Piienli 

Pco4iaj 


f  Yoa  II  Know  It   by  U»  Diamond  MfhJ 

Self-Sentering  construction  is  lightest  as 
well  as  fastest.  For  a  required  strength  a 
lighter  gauge  of  Self-Sentering  can  be 
used  than  of  any  other  similar  material. 
This  is  because,  gauge  for  gauge,  Self- 
Sentering  has  the  greatest  sectional  area. 

Big  " Fireproof ing  Handbook''  Free 

Send  for  this  112-page  book  of  informa- 
tion, plans,  drawings,  specifications.  Have 
a  complete  knowledge  of  up-to-date  con- 
crete construction.     Send  now. 


The  General   Fireproofing  Company 


4807  Logan  Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Makers  also  of  Herringbone,  the  Rigid  Metal 

Lath. 


TR.\DE  MA 
ReK.  U.  S. 


was  reported  as  saying,  and  then  Kinkead 
replied : 

"To-morrow  won't  do,  FVank.  I  want 
to  see  you  now." 

Monahan  declined  flatly  to  leave  Jersey 
City,  and  over  the  wire  the  Sheriff  roared: 

"Consider  yourself  under  arrest." 

Kinkead  then  jumped  into  his  automo- 
bile and  made  for  .Jersey  City  at  fuU  speed. 

It  was  shortly  before  midnight  when  the 
Sheriff  arrived  at  City  Hall,  .Jersey  City. 
He  went  directly  to  Mr.  Hague's  office.  The 
Director  was  not  in,  and  his  deputy,  James 
F.  Norton,  was  in  charge.  Norton  and  the 
Sheriff'  are  old  friends. 

"Where's  Hague"/"  inquired  the  Sheriff. 

"Don't  know,"  responded  Norton.  ''I 
suppose  he's  home.    I'm  in  charge." 

"Well,  raise  your  right  hand  and  be 
sworn  in  as  my  Deputy,"  commanded  the 
Sheriff". 

"But  I  can't.  There's  trouble  here.  I 
tell  you  I  can't." 

"Raise  your  hand,"  repeated  the  Sheriff 
inexorably,  and  so  Norton  was  sworn  and 
was  told  to  report  to  the  Sheriff"  at  Bayonne 
Police  Headquarters  at  five  o'clock  that 
morning. 

Norton  declared  he  could  not  be  there; 
that  he  was  needed  in  .Jersey  (Mty,  and  that 
the  Eagle  strike  might  assume  alarming 
jjroportions  at  any  moment. 

■"But  .Jersey  (^ity  is  not  in  a  state  of  riot," 
said  the  Sheriff  quietly :  "Bayonne  is.  When 
you  ha\e  a  riot  here  send  for  me  and  I'll 
stop  it.  But  you  haven't  asked  my  aid  yet, 
and  now  i  need  help,  and  I'm  going  to  have 
the  help  I  need  if  I  have  to  (^all  out  every 
al)le-bodied  man  in  Hudson  County." 

(living  Norton  until  ti\e  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  report  to  him,  the  Sheriff  hur- 
ried out .  The  Deputy  Director  was  power- 
less, for  the  Sheriff's  authority  was  supreme, 
and  he  sat  in  his  office  receiving  telephone- 
calls  from  police  stations  all  over  the  city, 
which  reported  visits  of  the  Sheriff".  Mean- 
while. Kinkead  appeared  in  Police  Head- 
quarters and  greeted  Lieutenant  Halsey 
Van  Horn  pleasantly.  Van  Horn  was  in 
charge  for  the  night,  and  was  practically 
the  highest  uniformed  police  official  on 
«luty. 

■"Raise  your  right  hand,"  ordered  the 
Sheriff'  after  his  gi-eeting,  and,  wondering, 
Van  Horn  did  so.  In  a  moment  he  had 
been  sworn  in  as  a  Deputy  Sheriff  and  had 
been  ordered  to  report  at  Bayonne  Police 
Headquarters  at  five  o'clock  that  morning. 

Under  the  eyes  of  the  astounded  Lieu- 
tenant the  Sheriff  stept  into  the  reserve 
room  and  calmly  swore  in  every  policeman 
in  sight.  It  made  no  difference  to  him  what 
tiieir  usual  duties  were,  what  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  on  the  morrow 
in  the  regular  course  of  their  work.  Noth- 
ing mattered  to  the  Sheriff"  except  that  he 
needed  men. 

When  lie  left  Headquarters  none  followed 
him,  for  to  be  seen  by  the  Sheriff  was  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  deputy  for  Bayonne  strike- 
duty,  and  those  already  sworn  in  were  too 
much  astounded  to  follow. 

Yes,  the  wliole  affair  was  quite  theatrical, 
and  that  perhaps  is  why  Sheriff  Kinkead  is 
the  hero  that  he  is  at  present,  for  people 
love  a  man  who  has  a  way  with  him,  and 
can  make  things  happen,  and  is  afraid  of  no 
man.  ■  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  man  The  Sun 
extols  editorially : 

Never  was  the  riot  act  read  with  such 
rotund      resonance     as     when     the     Hon. 
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Kugeno  F.  Kinkead  read  i(.  Tho  Sheriff 
of  Hudson  County  has,  and  has  under  ad- 
mirable control,  all  the  i)araphernalia  of 
open-air  oratory,  the  flashing  eye,  the  sil- 
ver-plated voice,  the  eloquent  tist,  t  he  fluent 
phrase,  the  power  of  instant  transition  from 
Jovian  dignity  to  the  genial  grace  of  the 
smoking-room  raconteur.  A  "fine'  figure  of 
a  man,"  Aramis,  Porthos,  and  d'Artagnan 
in  one,  with  an  Irishman  squaring  the  tri- 
angle. Congressman,  Sheriff;  and  still  a 
Barkis. 

With  growing  delight  \\v  have  read  of 
Kinkead's  Battle  of  Bayoime.  F'or  us  it  is 
all  Kinkead.  We  forget  the  strikers,  the 
employers,  the  police,  theCJovernor,  and  the 
invisible  militia.  We  have  eyes  only  for 
that  heroic  figure,  crowd  and  cloud  o'er- 
topping.  We  swim  in  ecstasy  as  he  pleads: 
"Boys,  I  haven't  had  a  bite  of  food  sinc(^ 
six  o'clock  this  morning,  and  here  it  is  two 
of  the  afternoon.  Would  you  starve  ^.our 
poor  old  Sheriff?  Be  good,  now!"  We 
chortle  as  the  bricks  and  bullets  bounce  off 
him,  for  well  we  know  he  can  not  be  hurt. 
Almost  we  wish  they  might  whistle  past  a 
head  at  Sea  Girt,  and  stir  the  hesitant  Gov- 
ernor into  action.  We  bow  in  reverence 
when  the  Sheriff  "arrests  the  police"  and 
lugs  them  to  the  line  of  battle;  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  true  genius.  But  when  (in  the 
report,  whether  or  not  in  fact)  he  smites 
the  infamous  Baly,  thrice  smites  the  caitiff, 
beats  the  mischief-maker  to  his  knees  and 
wrings  from  the  cowering  wretch  a  dis- 
avowal and  an  apology,  abject  of  course,  we 
laugh  and  cry  at  once;  we  freeze,  we  burn. 


WE  OWE  HIM  OUR  FOURTH 

LIKE  a  firecracker  that  smolders 
quietly  and  finally  explodes  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  bunch  have  banged 
and  swizzed  their  way  into  oblivion,  comes 
tardily  the  story  of  the  man  to  whom  we 
owe  our  Fourth  of  July.  Those  who  have 
not  heard  the  stor>'  and  who  endeavor  to 
recall  some  chapter  of  American  history 
telling  of  this  great  man  will  search  their 
memories  in  vain.  So  obscure  has  he  re- 
mained in  the  annals  of  those  times  that 
even  his  name  is  unknown;  there  ijj  only 
one  glimpse  of  him,  as  a  rider  hurrying 
through  the  night  with  a  message  that  was 
to  bring  us  our  Glorious  Fourth.  The 
Chicago  Post  tells  the  story: 

The  friends  of  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  afraid  that  they  might  not 
be  in  a  majority  in  the  great  Philadelphia 
gathering.  It  is  affiriyed  that  t  hey  counted 
noses  and  were  fearful  that  they  would  fall 
short  by  one  or  two  votes.  Then  it  was 
that  they  determined  to  send  a  messenger 
into  Delaware  to  bring  back  an  absent 
delegate  who  it  was  known  would  vote 
right  if  he  were  present.  They  looked  for 
a  hard  rider  with  the  cause  at  heart,  a  man 
who  would  ride  the  race  for  liberty  and 
count  fatigue  a  pleasure.  They  found  him 
in  a  man  whose  name  is  unknown  to 
posterity,  but  who  deserves  well  of  it. 

The  unknown  rode  on  his  mission.  He 
tore  away,  as  one  of  his  contemporaries 
bore  witness,  as  if  the  devil  were  at  his 
heels.  He  broke  existing  records  and  sent 
the  absent  delegate  back  in  a  hot  hurry  and 
in  time  to  vote.  The  Declaration  debates 
and  proceedings  were  secret,  but  there  \yas 
a  story  well  believed  that  the  resoliition 
carried    by    one    vote. 


We    have    Paul 


/^^  ^^^1^ 


HOSS  sense  don't 
come  in  th'  colt 
stage  any  more  than 
tobacco  mildness  comes 
in  the  raw  product.  Age- 
mellowing  is  best  for 
man  an'  tobacco. 


20^^ 


MATURE    alone 
can  bring  tobac- 
co to  its  full,  hearty 
maturity.    And  only  in  her 
own  way,  by  time. 

VELVET    is    the    best 

Kentucky  Burley  leaf,  matured  in  Nature's 

way  by  ageing  for  not  less  than  two  years. 

VELVET  comes  to  you — -not  too  young 
and  not  too  old — but 
m  its   prime — cool, 
mellow  and  fragrant. 

Panama  -  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion's highest  award— The 
Grand  Prize — has  been 
awarded  to  VELVET  as 
the  best  smoking  tobacco. 

10c  Tins 

5c  Metal  Lined  Bags 

One  Pound 
Glass  Humidors 


2()^i 
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That  Dish 

of  Baked  Beans  may  do 

once  in  a  while.  But  the  beans  are 
broken.  Some  are  cnsp  and  some 
mushy.  Sauce  must  be  added  to 
iQalce  them  appealmg. 

The    beans   are    not    haJf-baked. 
.JThey  are  hard  to  digest.    That's  why 
you  who  serve  that  kmd  do  not  serve 
t}iem  often. 


This  Dish 

of  Baked  Beans  is  Van 

Camp  s.  The  beans  are  whole  and 
mellow.  The  sauce  is  baked  m — a 
sauce  of  wondrous  zest. 

These  beans  are  twice-baked,  com- 
pared with  the  others.  They  easily 
digest.  Folks  who  serve  this  kind 
consider  Baked  Beans  a  lovable, 
royal  dish. 


Pork&Beans  ?^^^^^L^c1^ 

Also    Baked    Without   the   Sauce 

10,  IS  and  20  Cents   Per  Can 

Here  is  a  dish  which  costs  like  beans 
and  feeds  like  meat. 

Everybody  likes  it  —  men  in  particular. 
Thousands  of  restaurants  buy  Van  Camp's 
for  men. 

It  means  better  meals,  lower  food  bills, 
less  cooking.  Van  Camp  s  displaces  meat. 
It  means  right  cooking  m  place  of  wrong. 

Don't  class  it  with  Baked  Beans  in 
general.  It's  a  distinctive  dish.  It's  a  result 
of  real  genius,  plus  modern  invention. 

You  will  keep  a  shelf  full  of  it  when  you 
find  It  out. 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp's  Bean.^ 
to  try.  If  you  do  not  find  them  the 
best  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer  will 
refund  your  money. 


Revere's  ride  in  living  verse,  but   no  one 
has  Sling  the  song  of  the  unknown  rider, 
"The  Man  Who  Made  the  Fourth." 
Here's  to  him! 


ITALY'S  WAR-LEADER 

JUST  as  (Jeneral  JofTre  was  practically 
unknown  outside  of  France  before  the 
beginning  of  1  he  war,  so  Italy's  leader 
conies  upon  the  F,iiropean  battle-field  un- 
heralded and  unknown  to  the  American 
observer.  In  Italy,  however,  he  was  al- 
ready famous.  Count  Luigi  Cadorna  has 
long  been  regarded  there  as  the  Army's 
one  hope  and  the  one  man  who  has  the 
abiHty  to  revive  its  glory.  An  Italian 
writer,  a  friend  of  the  Count .  characterizes 
hira,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  by  the  two  words  "vivac- 
ity" and  "calm."  These  describe  alike 
his  career  and  his  temperament.  His 
quick  mind  has  built  up  a  storehouse  of 
military  knowledge;  it  has  judged  keenly 
both  inferiors  and  superiors;  it  has  foreseen 
and  planned  long  in  advance,  but  always 
beneath  a  surface  of  calmness  and  with- 
out the  friction  of  disordered  haste.  He 
maintains  his  balance  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances  and  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
bludgeonings  of  hasty  argument  or  prej- 
udiced persuasion.  Such  is  the  praise 
given  hira  by  his  friends,  and  sub.se- 
quent  glimpses  of  his  career  seem  to  bear 
it  out.  The  Count  has  always  been  a 
soldier,  as  his  father  was  before  him.  It 
was  from  his  father  that  he  first  learned  the 
value  of  iron  discipline,  in  an  incident  that 
occurred  when  he  was  young  in  the  service. 
When  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant,  we 
read,  at  the  tender  age  of  twenty — 

He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  his  father, 
who  was  commanding  the  army  division  at 
Florence.  The  latter  was  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  which  was 
to  take  Rome.  Here  was  something  to 
rejoice  the  heart  of  a  brilliant  young  officer 
burning  with  desire  to  win  honor  for  him- 
self. But  the  old  general,  fearing  that  the 
presence  of  his  .son  on  his  staff  might  be 
interpreted  as  an  act  of  favoritism,  prompt- 
ly displaced  him. 

Ijouis  was  much  chagrined,  but  did  not 
protest.  So  well  did  he  understand  and 
retain  this  lesson  that  on  the  very  day 
when  war  was  declared  on  Austria  he  sent 
his  own  son,  who  was  then  his  ordnance 
officer,  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  This  time 
the  younger  man  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. The  cavalry  regiment  in  which  he 
is  a  lieutenant  has  been  placed  in  the  first 
line  on  the  front. 

In  IST"),  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
was  made  a  (^apfain,  and  his  progress 
thereafter  was  rapid  and  sure.  As  he  rose 
in  lh(>  ser\  ice  he  endeavored  more  and 
more  to  instil  into  the  rather  sluggish  blood 
of  the  old  army  the  ideas  of  a  new  era. 
Here  for  some  time  he  met  with  quite 
natural  difficulties,  and  we  are  told  that — 

Some  colonels  of  the  old  school  did  not 
look  with  a  fa^  orable  eye  upon  instructions 
which    up.sct    their    own    ideas,    and    did 


eAery thing  in  their  power  to  combat  them. 
But  these  instructions  always  had  a  special 
charm  for  the  younger  officers,  and  Captain 
Cadorna,  smiling,  calm,  and  persistent, 
also  knew  how  to  counteract  the  efforts  in 
favor  of  the  old  routine  in  such  a  charming 
manner  that  the  fruits  of  his  teachings 
were  always  very  brilliant. 

Attached  finally  to  the  staff  of  General 
Pianell,  who  commanded  the  army  corps 
of  Verona,  he  found  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  appreciate  him  and  who  consequently 
furnished  him  the  best  opportunity  for 
completing  his  own  education,  and  for  his 
de^■elopment.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  of  the  Italian  Army, 
and  ^\ithout  doubt  one  of  the  most-  awe- 
inspiring. 

While  under  his  orders  it  was  necessary 
to  follow  the  straight  and  narrow  path  at 
all  times.  Very  active  himself,  he  never 
permitted  laxity.  Well-informed  himself, 
alt  ho  advanced  in  years,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  an  officer,  like  a  physician, 
ought  to  study  all  his  life,  and  follow  the 
progress  made  in  his  own  science.  Him- 
self a  martinet  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
he  demanded  strict  military  manners  from 
his  subordinates.  A  soldier  at  heart,  he 
imposed  a  severe  discipline.  Louis  Ca- 
dorna was  delighted.  He  worked  with 
determination,  made  some  studies  relating 
to  the  Italian-Austrian  frontier,  which  arc 
a  marvel  of  detail  and  precision.  Ho  pub- 
lished an  officers'  manual  for  times  of  war, 
which  is  a  model  of  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  remarkable  military  text-book. 

Now,  in  those  days  Verona  was  the 
center  of  some  memorable  maneuvers. 
Having  in  mind  the  reputation  of  General 
Pianell,  the  I^Iinister  of  War  sent  under 
his  orders  all  those  division-generals  whom 
he  held  in  only  a  mediocre  esteem.  The 
Minister  was  counting  on  the  inflexibility 
and  hard-handedness  of  Pianell,  who  was 
commander' of  the  Blue  party,  to  "break" 
them,  once  the  maneuvers  were  over. 
Cadorna  was  the  chief  of  staff  of  his  divi- 
sion. As  he  did  everything  himself  and 
performed  his  duties  with  a  rare  knowledge 
and  astonishing  brightness,  all  the  generals 
of  an  inferior  order  made  a  brilliant  success, 
and  the  Mini.ster  of  War  could  address  them 
only  his  best  compliments.  General  Pianell 
however,  who  knew  the  secret  of  the  situ- 
ation, called  Cadorna.  who  was  then  only  a 
colonel,  and  said  to  him,  smiling: 

"My  dear  Colonel,  I  have  read  all  the 
reports  A\Titten  by  the  generals  who  were 
under  my  command,  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  maneuvers.  Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere compliments." 

And  as  the  confu.sed  Cadorna  did  not 
know  how  to  reply.  l\e  added : 

"You  ought  to  wTite  a  manual  teaching 
generals  how  to  get  the  services  of  an 
exceptional  staff  officer." 

It  was  supposed  that  Couut  Cadorna 
would  become  Italy's  supreme  military 
commander  some  time  before  he  actually 
did  so.  He  was  expected  to  succeed  the 
venerable  Count  Saletta  at  his  retirement; 
but  instead  General  Pollio  was  given  the 
appointment.  There  was  much  comment 
from  the  admirers  of  Cadorna,  but  never  a 
word  from  him.  Calmly  and  viathout  giv- 
ing a  sign  of  his  own  feelings  in  the  matter, 
he  went  about  his  duties  as  the  faithful 
subordinate  of  his  friend  and  commander. 
Pollio's    death    not    long    jifterward    gave 
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No  Trouble  HERE 

"Nothing  wrong  with  your  bearings — they'reTimken. 

"They're  good  as  new." 

It's  an  old,  old  story  now — but  it  still  sounds  good  to 
the  car  owner. 

Year  after  year  he  can  drive  into  the  garage  and  get  the 
same  response — if  they  really  are  Timken. 

Possibly  slight  adjustment,  a  fresh  supply  of  grease — 
and  the  car  is  ready  for  another  ten  thousand  miles. 


No  Motor  Car  Ever  Built 

Timken  Bearings  will  outlast  the  car 
itself.  Properly  adjusted  and  lubricated, 
they  cannot  be  worn  out  in  legitimate  serv- 
ice, even  under  the  severest  conditions. 

Owners,  dealers  and  garatremen  every- 
where know  that  occasional  adjustment 
and  lubrication  enable  Timken  Bearings 
to  give  the  same  good  service  throughout 
the  entire  life  of  the  car,  while  non- 
adjustable  bearings,  once  worn,  must  be 
replaced. 

Tho'  garage  man  knows  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  all  makes  of  motor  cars. 
He  sees  them  at  their  worst,  when  they 


Can  Wear  Them  Out 

come  in  to  be  tuned  up  after  thousands 
of  miles  of  hard  running.  He  knows 
which  parts  wear  out  first,  which  give  the 
least  trouble,  which  need  the  least  care 
and  attention.  He  has  watched  the  per- 
formance of  Timken  Bearings  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

His  opinion  is  not  based  on  the  claims 
of  any  manufacturer,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  actually  finds  the  cars 
that  come  in  off  the  road. 

Ask  him  what  bearings  stand  up  best 
and  stay  on  the  job  longest.  He's  the 
man  who  really  knows. 


Find  out  w  liat  kind  of  beariiijjs  are 
vised  in  the  car  you  expect  tu  bu\ . 
The  Timken  Primer,  C-3,  will  give 
you  the  inside  history  of  bearing  de- 
sign and  construction.  Sent  free, 
postpaid,  with  a  list  of  tlie  motor 
cars  equipped  witli  Timken  Bearings. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

THE  TIMKEN  -  DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Ofi-t 
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CYPRESS 


"The  Wood 
EternaP 


is  one  of  the  best  of  exte- 
rior trim  woods.  Many 
careful  judges  think  it  the 
very  best  of  all  woods  for 
outdoor  use.  Its  extraordi- 
nary resistance  to  all  rot 
influences  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  thrifty  mind. 
Its  popularity  with  the 
public  is  based  on  a  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  its  worth. 


Let  our  "ALL  ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.     Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service 
with  Reliable  Counsel.     We  invite  Correspondence  with  a  serious  purpose  in  it. 
Write  today  for  Vol.  J,  of  the  Cypress  Pocket  Library  with  com- 
plete U.  S.  Government  Report  and  full  list  of  FREE  PLANS. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association 

1223  Hibemla  Bank  BIdg.,  New  Orieam,  La.       or     1223  Heard  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

iNSISTONCYPRKSS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  UEALLK'S.  IK  HE  HASN'T  11.  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATEJA'. 


If  there  is  an  ingredient  for  paint 
that  will  make  it  wear  longer  and 
look  better  on  your  house,  don't 
you  want  to  know  it  ? 


Zinc 


is  the  name  of  that  ingredient. 
Now  you  know . 

"]'oiir  Move"  is  a  hook  thai  supplies  sufficient 
information  for  you  to  act  upon. 

The  New  jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  416,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Koi     big   contract    jobs    conmlt    our    Research    Bureau 


Cadonia  the  post  at  last,  at  a  time  when 
his  up-to-date  knowledge,  energy,  and 
executive  ability  were  most  needed.  As 
the  writer  remarks  in  conclusion: 

Every  one  knows  in  what  condition  the 
Italian  Array  found  itself  when  Louis 
Cadorna  became  its  chief.  He  did  every- 
thing possible  to  revive  its  energy  and  to 
overcome  the  "slackers."  But  he  found 
in  General  Grandi,  the  Minister  of  War, 
the  stubborn  opposition  of  an  official  over- 
come by  budgetary  difficulties,  it  was 
necessary  to  submit;  it  was  a  question  of 
discipline.  During  a  few  months  General 
Cadorna  just  submitted.  But  when  the 
war  broke  out,  when  Signer  Salandra  and 
the  King  called  him  before  them  in  order 
to  confide  to  him  the  task  of  putting  the 
army  in  war-condition,  and  also  to  ask  his 
advice  on  the  selection  of  the  new  Minister 
of  War,  his  heart  swelled  with  joy. 

And  during  eight  months  he  has  worked 
day  and  night.  He  has  given  to  every  one 
the  faith  that  is  in  his  own  heart.  He  has 
been  the  benevolent  and  tutelarj'  genius  of 
Italian  military  politics.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  two  essential  qualities 
of  his  character — vivacity  and  calm — per- 
formed miracles.  Everything  was  to  be 
(lone,  and  e\erything  has  been  done.  The 
required  time  has  been  consumed,  but  not 
an  instant  more.  One  day  General  Ca- 
dorna said,  "We  are  ready!"  He  said  it 
with  his  clear-cut  voice,  in  a  decisive  and 
tranquil  lone,  his  bright  eyes  smiling,  and 
no  one  dared  to  doubt  it  for  an  instant. 


THE  SKODA  FORTY-TWO 

WITH  the  name  "42  cm.,"  signifying 
t  he  greatest  guns  of  the  war,  we  are 
fairly  familiar  l)y  now.  The  other  names 
of  the  Austrian  variety  are  "Skoda  Forty- 
two,"  after  its  inventor,  and  "  Pilsener," 
the  name  given  to  it  in  the  trenches.  Cur- 
rent photographs  have  shown  the  tremen- 
dous shells  it  throws,  more  than  a  ton  in 
weight  and  of  a  seemingly  impossible  size. 
In  a  recent  report  made  by  Surgeon-Major 
Lesghintsetf,  with  the  Russian  Army,  on 
his  return  from  the  Galician  battle-front, 
tlie  remark  is  made  that  these  huge  guns 
have  changed  war  utterly,  to  such  an 
extent  that  now  "the  infantryman  does 
not  fight.  When  I  he  big  guns  have  finished 
the  fighting  he  occupies  the  trenches  that 
they  have  won."  If  events  in  the  West 
would  seem  to  disprove  the  entire  super- 
session (jf  the  infantryman,  at  least  the 
surgeon's  description  of  tiie  e.xecution  of 
the.se  monster  guns  in  the  Fiast  clearly  in- 
dicates the  helplessness  of  mere  men  when 
confronted  by  such  mighty  engines.  We 
read,  from  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun: 

The  effect  of  the  Skoda  42-centimeter 
guns,  known  as  the  "  Pil.seners,"  is  worse 
than  the  effect  of  the  Krupp  "Thick 
Berthas."  The  Skoda  shells  weigh  2,800 
pounds.  Tiieir  normal  trajectory  is  seven 
kilometers,  and  in  soft  ground  they  pene- 
trate twenty  feet  before  exploding.  The 
explosion  occurs  two  seconds  after  impact. 
The  "  Pilseners"  are  howitzers  and,  except 
in  diameter,  do  not  resemble  the  Krupp 
42-ceuti meter  mortars. 
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A  "Pilsener"  shell  kills  every  one  T;vithin 
ir)0  yards,  and  kills  many  who  are  farther 
off.  The  mere  pressure  of  gas  breaks  in 
(he  partitions  and  roofs  of  bomb-proof 
shelters.  Scores  of  men  who  escape  metal 
fragments,  stones,  and  showers  of  earth 
are  killed,  lacerated,  or  blinded  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  Men  who  are  only  a 
short  distance  away  are  torn  to  bits.  The 
gas  gets  into  the  body-cavities  and  expands, 
tearing  the  flesh  asunder. 

Sometimes  only  the  clothes  are  stript 
off,  leaving  intact  the  boots;  of  men  close 
by  not  a  fragmenti  remains.  The  clothes 
disappear  and  only  small  metal  articles 
are  found.  If  the  shell  is  very  near,  the 
explosion  melts  rifle-barrels  as  if  they  were 
struck  by  lightning.  Men  who  disappear 
in  such  explosions  are  reported  missing,  as 
there  is  no  proof  of  their  death. 


A  TROLLEY-CAR  FARCE 

"  I  ^HIS  world-stage  of  ours,  upon  whi(!h 
-*■  all  of  us  are  merely  players,  occa- 
sionally furnishes  some  mightily  amusing 
soenes  of  comedy  and  farce  —  amusing, 
that  is,  provided  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  standing  in  the  wings  and  not  actually 
engaged  therein.  An  excellent  example  is 
the  following  tale  of  five  fer\id  minutes  in 
a  New  York  City  surface-car,  vouched  for 
by  a  writer  on  The  Evening  Sun  whose 
department  is  headed  "The  Woman  Who 
Saw."  The  car  was  well  filled  with  the 
usual  assortment  of  peaceable,  undemon- 
strative types  that  seem  to  inhabit  surface- 
cars  perpetually.  Down  two  sides  of  the 
car  they  sat,  staring  dully  into  the  eyes  of 
their  vifi-a-vi.s  in  an  open-eyed  state  of 
coma — save  for  the  instinctive  cringings 
with  which  they  guarded  their  toes  from 
the  few  who  stood  swaying  in  the  aisle. 
A  scene  of  bovine  peace,  upon  which,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  warning  cue,  enter  (error, 
mirth,  pandemonium,  anguish,  heroism, 
pity,  love,  loathing,  and  low-comedy — all 
the  usual  attributes  of  melodramatic  farce. 
The  curtain  rises: 

A  dignified  Englishman  and  an  attrac- 
tively gowned  woman  boarded  the  car. 
He  carried  a  much-labeled  suitcase  and 
she  carried  a  queer-looking  square  tin  box 
suspended  from  a  leather  handle.  Just  as 
they  sat  down  on  the  long  side  seat,  the 
car  gave  a  jolt;  the  lid  flew  off  the  tin  box, 
and  out  shot  a  streak  of  blurred  gray-and- 
brown  fur. 

"Rats!"  called  out  a  cheerful  man. 

A  dozen  shrieks  pierced  the  air  and 
Iwenty-four  black  and  tan  pumps  clam- 
bered up  on  the  seats. 

But  it  wasn't  a  rat  after  all — it  was  a 
squirrel,  and  a  mighty  scared  squirrel  at 
that.  He  went  tearing  down  the  car, 
sciirried  straight  up  the  new  spring  suit  of 
the  man  in  the  corner,  made  the  return 
trip  over  the  hats  of  the  astonished  crowd 
and — disappeared. 

The  Englishman  looked  bored.  The 
woman  with  the  deserted  tin  box  began  to 
cry.  Then  down  on  their  knees  in  the 
aisle  the  two  went  and  under  the  seats 
they  peered.     The  timid  women  descended 

PURE    WATER    IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO   HEALTH 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and  ^ 

avoid   the   consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 


1/  it  isn't  an  Eastmany  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 

The  No.  1  Autographic 
KODAK,  Junior 

Now  fitted  with  the  new  Kodak 
Anastigmat  Lens,  /.  7.7  and  the 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter. 

Price,  $15.22 

Here  are  efficiency  and  economy. 

THE  LENS.  The  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  7.7  lenses  are  slightly  faster 
than  the  best  Rapid  Rectilinears.  But  their  marked  superiority  lies  in  the 
perfect  definition  (sharpness)  which  they  give  up  to  the  very  corners  of  the 
picture.  They  are  not  as  fast  as  the  most  expensive  anastigmats,  but  they 
are  fast  enough  for  the  usual  hand  camera  work  and  no  lens  gives  sharper 
results.  Made  exclusively  for  use  on  hand  cameras,  they  meet  the  hand 
camera  requirements. 

THE  SHUTTER.  The  No.  i  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  furnished 
with  the  anastigmat  equipped  No.  i  Autographic  Kodak,  Junior,  has  variable 
speeds  of  i  25,  1/50,  i/ioo  of  a  second,  and  the  usual  time  and  "  bulb  " 
actions.     It  is  accurate,  reliable  and  remarkably  free  from  jerk  or  jar. 

AUTOGRAPHIC.  It  is  "autographic,"  of  course.  All  the  folding 
Kodaks  now  are.  You  can  date  and  title  the  negative  easily  and  permanently 
at  the  time  you  make  the  exposure. 

A  BIT  OF  DETAIL.  The  No.  i  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.  makes  pic- 
tures 2/4^  X  3/4^  inches.  It  measures  i^^x^H  x6H  inches.  Has  brilliant, 
reversible,  collapsible  finder,  tripod  sockets  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
exposures ;  covered  with  fine  seal  grain  leather  and  is  well  made  in  every 
detail.     Simple  to  use,  efficient  in  its  work  and  economical  to  operate. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak,  Junior,  with  No.  1  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter 

and  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, /.  7.7, $15.00 

Do.,  with  No.  0  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  10.50 

Do.,  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens, 9.00 

Autographic  Film  Cartridge,  6  exposures.  2K  x  3/i,        ....  ,20 

All  Kodak  dealers'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  TheKodakCity. 


"HOW   TO   CROSS  THE   THRESHOLD 
OF  THE  SUPER- WORLD" 

Postpaid  50c 
Serglan    Brotherhood,    Box   1446,    Los  Angeles,    Cat. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommendsteachers  to  colleges,  publicand  privateschoob. 
Advises  parents  about  sciiools.     WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 


iplete  is  $785 
.o.b.  Detroit 
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■WINTON  SIX 


Unmistakably  the  Select  Car 

Everywhere,  even  in  the  most  congested  traffic,  the  closed  car  stands 
ont  distinctively.  It  cannot  be  hidden  :  its  character  and  the  type  of  man 
who  owns  it  arc  unmistakable. 

The  closed  car  ow^ner  belongs  to  a  select  class.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who,  afloat,  have  their  private  yachts.  And  his  car  indicates  his  appreciation 
of  finer  things,  and  also  expresses  his  personal  taste.  For  the  closed  car  of 
thoro  quality  is  an  exclusive  creation — not  copying  others,  but  especially 
planned  to  meet  its  owner's  individual  preferences. 

Both  the  personally-driven  sedan  and  the  chaufTeur-driven  limousine 
provide  an  all-year  comfort,  good  cheer,  and  distinction  not  possible  in  an 
open  car.  'J\)  the  family  accustomed  to  touring  cars,  the  closed  car  ofTers 
the  only  remaining  new  delight  in  motor  car  enjoyment.  That's  why  the 
purchase  of  a  sedan  or  limousine  is  the  finest  contribution  you  can  make  to 
the  happiness  and  sense  of  well-being  of  those  you  hold  dear. 

We  can  create  for  you  a  \A'inton  Six  closed  car  precisely  as  you  want  it. 
That  takes  time,  of  course.  If  you  delay  ordering,  you  must  content 
yourself  with  a  stock  model.  So,  make  your  selection  ;ww,  and  let  us  give 
your  personal  requirements  the  most  exacting  attention,  and  guarantee 
delivery  to  you  before  the  first  nip  of  the  earliest  frost. 

Prices  are  unusually  attractive.  $3250  and  $3500.  A  card  from  you 
will  bring  full  information. 

THE   WINTON  COMPANY 


77  Berea  Road 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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and  joined  (lu'in —likewise  a  few  men.  II 
looked  like  a  Billy  Sunday  audience  hittiu}^ 
the  sawdust-trail. 

"He's  here!"  "He  isn't!"  "  I've  K<»t 
him — no,  I  haven't!"  "There  he  is  — 
J  saw  him!" 

"Charlie,"  rang  out  a  woman's  hor- 
rified voice,  "come  out  of  tlial^  dirty  lioU; 
this  minute!" 

B>it  Charlie',  spick  and  span,  ajred  six, 
crawled  under  the  stuit  and  was  quickly 
lost  to  view.  A  moment  later  he  emerged, 
Iriumphantly  squeezing  th(^  squirrel — its 
heart  beating  like  a  trip-hammer. 

"My  baby!  My  baby!"  cried  the  tin- 
box  woman  as  she  snatched  her  pot  and 
kissed  it  ecstatically. 

The  car  had  stopt  at  Forty-third  Street. 
A  woman  stood  grasping  the  rail — her  foot 
on  the  lower  step. 

"Is  this  the  regular  Madison  Avenue 
ear'/"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"No,"  said  the  conductor  scornfully; 
"it's  the  nut  special — get  right  on." 


SCOOPING  A  FAKER 

A  LL  is  fair  in  love  and  war — and  in  the 
■^~*-  endeavor  to  secure  a  "beat"  or  a 
"scoop"  over  a  rival  newspaper.  To  be 
sure,  the  "scoop"  days  have  gone  out  now, 
for  with  the  average  daily's  dependence! 
upon  the  news  agencies  for  its  news,  and 
with  all  of  these  agencies  covering  pretty 
much  the  same  field,  the  individual  news- 
paper rarely  prints  an  item  of  news  omitted 
by  other  papers  important  enough  to  war- 
rant much  jubilation.  But  in  the  old  days 
it  was  otherwise.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in 
an  account  of  the  career  of  its  veteran  edi- 
tor. Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  whose  death 
occurred  July  1(3  in  New  York  City,  men- 
tions what  was,  fortunately  enough,  an  un- 
usual form  of  "scoop"  even  then.  It  was 
o\'er  fifty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  IVIcKehvay 
served  his  apprenticeship  on  the  New  York 
World.     As  w(!  read: 

David  G.  Croly,  managing  editor  of  The 
World,  used  to  put  this  poser  to  young  men 
who  applied  for  positions  as  reporter:  "Why 
don't  you  force  me  to  hire  you".'" 

The  applicants  would  then  ask  for  an 
explanation. 

"Bring  in  news  that  no  one  else  can  get, 
and  that  ought  to  be  printed — news  we  will 
have  to  buy.  Soon  your  bills  will  become 
so  large  that  it.  will  be  cheai)er  for  me  to 
hire  you  than  to  pay  you  for  special  work." 

This  advice  was  of  influence  to  young 
McKelway,  and  he  acted  on  it  in  other 
matters  than  in  journalism.  It  is  assumed 
that  he  made  a  modt^l  reporter.  It  was 
hard  to  be  a  model  in  those  days.  The 
field  to  cov<>r  was  wide,  the*  conditions  ex- 
acting, the  hours  long,  the  coi)y  demanded 
Avas  copious,  and  the  pay  was  small.  One 
incident  which  the  actor  in  it  used  to  relate 
with  a  sly  twinkle  was  his  only  experiment 
in  "faking."  It  appears  that  The  Herald 
had  been  publishing  a  wonderful  series  of 
tales  on  prize-fights  that  were  occurring  in 
Brooklyn  every  night.  These  yarns  created 
much  discontent  in  other  editorial  rooms, 
since  none  but  Herald  men  ever  heard  of 
them.  McKelway  was  covering  Brooklyn 
at  that  time,  and  he  was  taken  roundly  to 
task  for  failing  to  learn  about  these  fights 
and  to  describe  them.  The  Herald  stories 
were  made  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  he  knew 


it,  but  I  hat  did  not  serve,  .so  he  determined 
to  beat  The  Herald  at  its  own  ganir>. 

He  wrotd  a  dazzling  account  of  a  "mill" 
that  was  "pulled  off"  at  Arbitration  Rock. 
He  had  observed  this  name  on  a  town-map 
in  his  boarding-house.  In  this  historic  con- 
test Mike  the  (^)oper  subjugali'd,  mal- 
tr(>ated,  and  forevcT  dispo.sed  of  the  claims 
to  fame  put  forth  by  Long  Left  Allen.  TIk^ 
encounter  lasted  thirty-two  rounds  and 
filled  two  columns.  Manton  Marbl(>,  then 
editor  of  The  World,  was  cheered  by  this 
occurrence.  The  Herald  was  not  to  ha\c  a 
monopoly  of  slugging-matches  in  this  unpro- 
tected borough.  But  his  content  was  not 
long  last  ing.  (^aptain  Woglom,  of  the  police, 
traveled  indignantly  over  to  the  W orl.d  officv, 
to  protest..  Said  he:  "I'm  damned  if  any 
fight  happened  at  Arbitration  Rock.  My 
station-house  is  built  on  it." 


MYSTERIOUS  FATE  OF  THE  MINOR- 
LEAGUER 

Tl  THAT  is  to  become  of  the  minor- 
*  *  league  baseball -player?  Recently 
a  remark  of  Connie  Mack's  was  quoted  in 
these  columns  to  the  efifect  that  he  was 
picking  his  new  team  of  record-breakers 
from  new  material,  and  paying  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  smaller  leagues.  What  is 
true  of  the  Athletics  is  true  in  other  major- 
league  teams:  the  managers  want  more 
and  more  to  get  young  players — beginners — 
who  show  promise,  but  who  are  n(jt  already 
trained  in  baseball -habits  of  which  the 
managers  do  not  approve.  In  the  old 
days  (and  they  do  not  lie  more  than  a 
decade  behind  us)  the  baseball-player's 
progress  was  nicely  graduated  from  the 
bush  to  the  small  league  to  the  big  league — 
and  back  to  the  bush.  Now  the  progress 
.seems  to  lie  from  the  bush  to  the  big  league, 
an'd  then(x'  to  (he  daily  si)orting-page  as 
si)ecial  correspondent — a  state  of  affairs 
that  leads  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Piibiie  Ledger  Sports  Magazine  to  inquire 
what  will  become  of  the  minors.  The 
minor-leaguer  must  go  somewhere,  for  no 
baseball-player  was  ever  constructed  on  the 
one-hoss-shay  principle.     Says  the  writer: 

It  is  not  .so  very  long  ago  that  almost 
e\ery  player  joining  a  team  in  the  spring, 
in  time  to  be  taken  South  on  the  training- 
trip,  was  a  recruit  from  sonie  good  minor- 
league  club.  He  was  half-dtneloped,  and 
the  finishing-touches  were  put  on  by  the 
major-league  manager.  Sometimes  it  took 
one,  two,  or  maybe  three,  seasons  to  fit 
the  youngster  for  a  regular  berth  on  the 
big-league  team,  but  this  was  the  usual 
course  of  development.  Of  course,  the 
majority  of  players  drafted  from  the 
minors  were  turned  back  after  they  had 
been  given  a  trial  in  the  spring;  some  never 
came  back  again,  while  others  were  up 
and  back  two  or  three  times  before  thej- 
either  remained  in  the  big  show  or  wen; 
relegated  to  the  minors  for  good. 

But  the  system  of  picking  up  players  is 
gradually  changing.  Instead  of  dej)ending 
entirely  on  drafting  players  from  the 
minors,  the  clubs  in  the  National  and 
American  leagues,  and,  in  fact,  several  of 
the  smaller  leagues,  have  their  scouts 
searching  the  independent  leagues  and 
teams  for  promising  material.     The  college 


"The  Girard  saved  my 
nervous  system! 

'That  sounds  funny;  but  it's  a 
fact!  I  was  all  on  edge  half  the 
time  until  I  switched  to  the  Girard. 
Now  I  smoke  all  I  want  to  and 
never  turn  a  hair!" 
And  this  is  a  common  experience. 


Girar/I 
Cidar     Vi 
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GIRARD 

'"^"-'"iiiiii^ 


ffevergets  onyournems 

It  is  a  fine  satisfying  real- 
Havana  smoke,  mellowed  by  age 
alone:  and  so  mild  that  you  feel 
not  the  slightest  unpleasant 
effects.  __  No  depression,  no 
''heavy"  sensations,  no  irrita- 
tion, no  anything  but  genuine 
enjoyment  down  to  the  last 
fragrant  puff.  And  it  leaves 
you  a  hundred  percent  keen 
and  efficient. 

Girard  dealers  know  that 
this  is  a  remarkable  cigar. 
They  know  that  it  is  made  of 
genuine  Cuban-grown  tobacco, 
matured  thoroughly  in  the  hon- 
est old  Cuban  way;  and  big 
value  for  your  money. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the 
Girard,  he  should  be  glad  to 
put  it  in  for  you.  Urge  him  to 
do  this.    He  risks  nothing. 

We  take  back  an\j  part  of 
the  dealer's  purchase.  Wc 
authorize  him  to  do  the 
same  Av  you. 

14  sizes.    10c  straight,  and  up. 
Our  Trial  Offer 
Simply  mail  us 
$1.00  for  10   -lOcGirards 
$2.50for23— lOcGirards 
$3.00  for  50— lOc  Girards 
(If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  ) 
Smoke  five  of  these  Girard 
cigars,  and  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied return  theremainderand 
we  will  refund  all  your  money. 
Don't  be  satisfied  until  you 
give  the  Cirard  a  trial. 

Antonio   Roig   &  Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 

EjtaWish_ed  1871 

'  Right  here  you  can  pin 
your  check  or  bill 

Check  shape  you  prefer. 

<^      "Broker"  ~i 

5y«  inrh  Perrecto      ^ 

."Mariner"  I 

5y»  inch  Pangtela _J 


The  "Broker" 
Actual  size.       10c 
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"Founder" 

S  inch  Londres 


Check  color  you  prefer. 
Light.  Medium.         Dark. 
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CHILD  TRAINING 


A  nrw  book  by  Georftc  W.  Jacobv.    M.I).' 
I'flloti' Sru'    York  Arnilrmy  of  Meditinr:    Mrm' 
hrr  A  mm  an  Srurologirnl  Associalinn,  \r-r  i  ork 
S'rurnloKiral  Soi  lely,  ric.    Ho  tells  things  that  thou- 
>ands  of  iMoplf  never  slop  to  ronsidcr.  and  shows 
why  parents,  physicians  and  teachers  should   make 
it  their  purpose  to  thorouishly   understand  the  im- 
portant relation  of  the  organs  of  the  Ixxly  to  mental 
functions.     "A  splendid  work  that  cannot  fail  to  lie 
r>f  great  asjtistunce  in  training  children." — Medical 

World.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
__^_^^__     With  IS  fullpaRC  illustrations. 

I'rice  ti .no  nrl:    hy  iiriil,   $1.6;:. 
Funk  &   Wajrnalls 


Book 
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Physicians 
Teachers 
Nurses 


Company 


Special  School  Directory 

in  Second  and  Last  Issues  of  Each  Month 

Leading  .schools  and  colleKe?  are  regu- 
larly repre.senieri  jn  The  Literary 
Digest's  columns.  An  especially  com- 
plete Directorv-  of  worth-while  institu- 
tions appears  in  the  second  and  last 
issues  of  each  month. 

These  schools  are  located  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  offer  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

Study  these  adyertisements  veri'  care- 
fully. 


If  you  fail  to  find 
the  school  you  wish 
among  those  repre- 
sented, write  our 
School  Bureau 
whichisequipped  to 
gi  veyou  prompt  and 


careful  service  with- 
out fee  orobligation. 
Address  inquiry    to 
Scbool  Borean 
Tlie  Literary  Digest 
New  York 


LONG  LIFE 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT.  by  Perce  Kinliing.  M.D. 
An  eminenih  readable  l)i>ok  of  prattli  al  adyico  by  a 
pliysirian  of  wide  experiemo  on  how  to  prescryr  health, 
ward  off  disea.se.  and  prolong  life  b\-  sane  and  simple 
exercise,  physical  and  mental  occupation,  rational  food 
habits,  yentilation.  etc.  Written  primarily  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  with  a  scientific  accuracy  that  will 
commend  it  to  the  pliysician.  unio.  cloth,  j.s^  pp. 
Ii.oo  net.      Funk  &  Wsfnalli  Co.,  354-60  Foorth  Are..  N.  Y. 


NERVOUS   BREAKDOWNS 
and  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM 

by  Charles  O.  Musgro\e,  NM).  .\i,  informing,  inspir- 
ing, and  helpful  book  for  the  lay  reader  on  the  causes 
of  nervous  collapse,  with  practical  advice  on  how  to 
avoid  it.  Its  .sound  common  sense  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  tho.se  \vho  would  keep  well  and  retain  their 
efficiency  unimpaired,  i^mo.  cloth,  196  pp.  $1.00  net. 
by  mail  J1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  Nevir  York 


f 


Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls  ti^^i^nowioHcreofsexthcy 

•'  **    would  dcinand  from  jou 

coulfl  they  but  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impre.xsionsfroni  sources  out- 
side the  home,  give  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placint;  in  their  hands 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

lour  widely  commended  volumes  by  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART.  M.D. 


They  tell  with  proper  delicacy  and  restraint,  vet 
simply  and  plainly,  the  story  of  the  mystery  cif  life; 
and  impart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  abhorrence  of 
all  that  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 
the  highest  sex  ideals. 

Warmly  recommended  by  .Tudge  Pen  B. 
I,ind»ey  of  Denver;  Edward  Bok.  if  the 
L. idles' Home  Journal;  Rev.C    II  Parklmrsl. 


New\ork;  Rev.  h  ranci~  i-  1  lark.  I're^.  I 'nitcd  Societ  v 
lor  Christian  Kndeavor;  <  li.rles  W.  Eliot.  ex-President 
of  Harvard;  and  many  od;,  :  eminent  authorities. 

Four  Volumes:  What  a  I-  iiher  Should  Tell  His  Little 
Boy;  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  -Son;  What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Lnle  Girl;  What 
a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Oiughter. 

Place  them  in  the  hand-  of  your  children 
and  they  will  reap  a  lastini;  benefit. 


Small  1 2 mo.     Cloth.     Price  75c,  per  volume.     All  Four  for  $2.50. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,     Publishers,     NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


teams  are  all  "looked  over"  by  the  league 
scouts,  too,  and  there  is  not  a  player  of 
any  prominence  on  any  college  or  school 
team  in  the  country  whose  record  is  not 
known  by  every  scout  in  the  two  big 
leagues. 

During  the  season  of  1914  the  National 
("ommi.ssion  received  close  to  §100,000  on 
account  of  drafted  players  and  about 
SloO.OtK)  for  released  players,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  money  spent  for  drafted  or 
released  players  will  total  anything  like 
these  amounts  this  year.  The  club-owners 
arc  favoring  the  retrenchment- plan  all 
alonjr  the  line,  and  the  purchase  of  players 
from  minor  leagues  is  one  item  that  will 
})e  curtail(>d.  Few  players  were  retained 
by  the  major  leagues  this  sea.son  in  coni- 
jiarison  to  other  years,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  number  retained  ne.xt  j'ear  will 
be  c\pn  smaller. 

('oiini(>  Mack,  manager  of  the  Athletics, 
is  one  who  believes  in  picking  tip  the  raw 
material  and  developing  it  himself.  Last 
season  when  the  Mack  men  were  taken 
South  the  majority  of  the  new^  men  taken 
for  a  try-out  were  youngsters  who  had 
ne\er  played  on  a  league  team  of  any  class. 
Five  of  the  young  pitchers  he  took  South 
were  "kids"  who  had  gained  all  their 
baseball  knowledge  and  experience  on 
independent  teams,  and,  while  Mack  did 
not  have  much  success  in  picking  up 
players  of  promise,  he  found  two  or  three 
who  are  likely  to  be  developed  into  very 
useful  men  by  the  time  they  go  through  a 
couple  of  seasons  with  the  teams  they  were 
placed  with  by  Mack. 

ll  is  really  a  jiitiable  state  of  affairs  that 
.Mack  and  his  sort  of  baseball  manager 
have  l)rought  about.  But  it  seems  inevi- 
table at  present,  for,  after  all,  more  cir- 
cumstances than  the  big-league  managers' 
cai)rice  are  responsible  for  it,  as  we  read: 

When  the  ciuli-owners  find  that  they  can 
l^ci  along  with  twenty-one  players  they 
will  not  invest  large  sums  of  money  in 
drafting  and  purchasing  players  from  the 
minor  leagues  with  the  prospect  of  holding 
them  until  they  are  tit  for  a  regular  place 
on  the  team.  There  will  be  no  need  for 
tliis.  The  demand  for  players  will  be 
lighter,  and  the  minor  leagues  will  be  forced 
to  keei)  their  players.  This  will  mean  that 
the  minor-league  club-owner  will  not  re- 
ceive the  help  from  the  majors  through  the 
sale  or  draft  of  players,  and  he  will  be 
forced  to  cut  down  expenses.  That  will 
l>ring  another  cut  in  .salaries  and  a  further 
reducing  of  the  player-limit. 

Ea<'h  year  salaries  in  the  minor  leagues 
fall  lower,  and  before  the  opening  of  an- 
other season  the  salary-lists  in  the  minors 
will  be  given  another  cut.  The  present 
season  has  already  marked  the  demi.se  of 
more  than  one  minor  league  and  many 
clubs  affiliated  with  leagues  of  various 
<  las.ses.  The  club-owners  of  the  two  big 
leagues  are  complaining  about  the  cost  of 
running  their  clubs  and  are  planning  to 
sa\e  money  bj-  getting  players  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  even  to  avoiding  the  draft- 
price.  By  the  time  the  draft-season  opens 
this  fall  many  of  the  managers  of  the  sixteen 
major-league  clubs  will  have  picked  up 
players  enough  from  the  independent 
leagues  and  college  ranks  to  supply  the 
demand  for  next  sea.son.  and  it  would  not 
be  surprizing  to  find  that  the  draft-list  is 
the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  game. 

This  shows  just  where  the  minor-league 
player    stands    to-day.     He    is    forced    to 
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suffer  for  what  many  of  I  he  players  of 
the  major  leagues  are  responsible.  The 
major-league  players  took  advantage  (jf 
conditions  and  forced  tlie  magnates  to  pay 
enormous  salaries  on  long-term  contracts. 
In  order  to  get  some  of  this  money  back, 
the  club-owners  (mt  down  the  number  of 
players  they  carried  on  their  teams,  forcing 
many  to  accept  jobs  in  the  minors.  The 
latter  market  being  oversto(;ked,  with  no 
|)rospect  of  the  demand  growing  stronger, 
compelled  the  minor-league  club-owner  to 
cut  salaries,  reduce  the  player-limit,  and 
throw  many  players  out  of  a  joi).  The  bh)w 
had  to  fall  on  some  one,  and  the  minor- 
league  ball-player  is  the  one  to  suffer. 


IMPRISONED  IN  BFXGIUM 

ENGAGED  in  the  thankless  office  of 
war-correspondent  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  war,  Albert  K.  Williams,  a  writer 
foi-  T}k'  Outlook,  after  many  adventures  of 
minor  interest  came  at  last  to  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  life  in  an  improvised  German 
prison  in  Belgium.  This  befell  him  through 
his  inexperience  with  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  German  spy-hunting  system  in  thai 
country,  when  he  one  day  permitted  him- 
self to  be  engaged  in  conversation  by  an 
innocent-appearing  Hollander.  The  man 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  fre- 
quently took  parties  through  Liege  into 
Holland,  giving  them  "the  opportunity  to 
see  a  great  many  German  troo|)s  and  ruins 
along  the  way."  Naturally,  the  correspon- 
dent declared  that  he  would  be  glad  to  pay 
the  man  to  make  such  a  trip  with  him,  and 
gave  him  his  address.  That  was  sufficient 
to  involve  him  in  trouble  from  which  he 
did  not  extricate  himself  for  many  days. 
Later,  under  inquisition  by  German  author- 
ities, it  appeared  that  the  luckless  journalist 
had  offered  "much  money  "  for  the  privilege 
of  "finding  out  something  about  the  move- 
ments of  German  troops."  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  only  by  good  luck  and  endless 
expostulations  that  he  ever  freed  himself 
from  the  fatal  suspicions  which  this  charge 
aroused. 

The  whole  experience  taught  him  much 
of  what  goes  on  behind  the  lines  in  Ger- 
manicized  Belgium,  but  no  more  poignant 
experience  was  there  than  that  of  being- 
held  prisoner,  in  company  with  Belgians 
and  others,  facing  the  uncertainty  of  his 
fate  and  the  dread  of  summary  execution. 
It  was  here,  he  says,  that  he  learned  sym- 
])athy  of  the  keenest  sort  for  the  Belgians 
who  have  to  exist  under  German  rule,  and 
this  without  misjudging  their  conquerors. 
As  he  remarks: 

I  am  not  berating  the  Germans.  They 
are  running  their  own  war  according  to 
their  own  code.  In  this  code  reporters, 
onlookers,  and  uplifters  of  any  land  are 
anathema.  ...  1  can  understand  why,  for 
their  own  protection,  the  Germans  have 
imposed  their  laws  upon  the  Belgians  with 
their  terrible,  exacting  penalties.  What  I 
can't  understand  is  the  long-suffering  pa- 
tience and  self-restraint  of  the  Belgians. 
Occasionally  some  high-spirited  or  high- 
strung  fellow  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  down 
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New  York 
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"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

neutralizes  all  odors 
of  the  body 

from  perspiration  and  other  causes. 
"Mum"  is  easily  applied,  cannot 
injure  skin  or  clothes,  and  keeps 
the  bod}^  sweet  from  bath  to  bath. 

25c  at  nine  out  of  ten  drug-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"   MFC  CO  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 
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The  Lovable 
Meddler 

^/  Fiiw  AVtf  RoiiKincc  Jjif 
Li:().\\i  jKiLjn.uj'Li: 

irliii    wrote   last    year's   bit/   success, 

hi.iM:  OF  Till:  <!iii:i:y  vax 

111  is  is  jusf  a  pure*,  romantic- 
lovf  story,  and  it  you've  jjot  a 
bit  of  sentiment  in  your  make- 
up; if  you  care  for  pleasant, 
wholesome  j)eople  who  are 
lively  amusinf£  peojjle  too, 
\(Hi"ll  read  this  novel  with  tlie 
{greatest  pleasure  in  the  world. 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

\s  so  lU-aii  aiul  liappy  in  lorn-,  aiiiJ 
Hllfd  with  so  iMueh  real  tenderness, 
sentiment  and  liiunor,  that  people 
like  you  are  K"inj<  to  give  it  all  the 
success  it  deserves. 
'J'lie  dear  old.  buiijjlesoiue,  niateh- 
MiakiuK  Doctor — the  "Lovable 
.Me  dill  or"  himself — with  his  ro- 
inance-sehemi-s  for  l,edily  Kosi-antI 
Larry,  and  all  tin-  rest  of  the  fine 
spiriteil  l)o\  s  and  (iirls  are  so  real 
and  iikuhlt  tiiat  jon'll  w.-i'nt  to  read 
about   llu-ni  over  and   over  again. 

But  we  know  you'll  likr  this  story 
-  ask  your  book'^flk-r  lor  it  today. 

Publlshert        REILLY  &  BRITTON         diicaga 


A  split  of 


and    a 


dash  o^  lemon 

atKirst   quencher 
Mildly  Alkaline 


the  seething  ^■ol(•ano  of  outrag<'d  ju.stice, 
hate,  and  revenge.  This  brings  down,  not 
only  upon  his  own  head  hut  upon  the  whole 
eommunity,  the  most  terrible  reprisals. 

The  Belgians  among  whom  Mr.  Williams 
found  himself — in  their  temporary  prison 
that  had  been  made  over  from  one  of  the 
administration-rooms  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment— were  all  sufficiently  eowed.  The 
situation  was  dismally  strange,  and  yet  not 
without  eertain  amusing  features,  as  he 
describes  it: 

Pieture,  if  you  will,  the  scene.  By  a  fine 
irony  the  books  on  the  shelves  were  on 
international  law,  and  by  a  finer  ironj'  the 
book  in  green  l)inding  that  caught  my  eye 
as  it  stood  out  from  the  black  array  of  vol- 
umes was  R.  Dimmont's  "The  Origins  of 
Belgian  Neutrality."  The  Belgians  who 
were  enjoying  the  peculiar  blessings  of  that 
neutrality  were  sprawled  over  the  floor  or 
])Heing  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  or. 
in  utter  despair,  buried  iheir  heads  in  their 
arms  flung  out  across  the  table. 

There  were  four  pri.soners  quite  separated 
from  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  shot.  1  am  not  .sure 
that  they  were;  but  we  were  strictly-  for- 
bidden any  intercour.se  with  them.  They 
were  the  most  crestfallen,  terror-stricken 
lot  of  men  tiiat  ever  i  had  laid  eyes  upon, 
and  at  four  o'clock  they  were  led  away  by 
a  cordon  of  soldiers.  There  was  enough 
mental  suggestion  about  it  to  plunge  the 
room  into  a  deep  silence.  It  w'as  oppres- 
sive. .  .  .  Rummaging  through  my  j)ock- 
ets  during  tlie.se  reflections,  I  fished  uj) 
an  advertising  folder  out  of  a  corner  where 
1  had  tucked  it  when  it  was  presented 
to  me  by  Dr.  Mor.se.  The  oulsiile  read, 
'•  How  We  Lost  Our  Best  ("ustomer."  Me- 
chanically I  opened  it,  and  there,  staring 
back  at  me  from  big  black  borders  on  the 
inside  v.ere  the   two  words,  "UK  DIKD!" 

There  were  at  least  two  imprisoned 
with  the  writer  who.sc  aequaintanceshij) 
nuide  the  incarceration  a  little  more 
bearable.  One,  a  queer  c()nd)ination  of 
irrepressible  good  si)irits  and  energy,  too 
strong  to  be  diluted  even  by  those  gloomy 
circumstances,  is  pictured  thus: 

He  was  a  diminutive  fellow,  battered  ami 
rather  the  worse  for  wear.  Ever  shall  J 
think  of  him  not  only  as  thehappy-.souled, 
but  as  I  Ik-  great-souled.  My  introduction 
into  the  room  was  at  the  point  of  a  steel 
bayonet.  With  him,  that  served  me  far 
better  than  any  gilt-edged  introduction  of 
high  estate.  He  didn't  know  what  crime 
was  charged  against  me,  but  he  felt  that 
it  nuist  ha\'e  been  for  Belgium's  sake. 

\e\fr  shall  1  forget  how  during  that  long 
night  in  prison  he  crawled  o\fr  to  where  I 
lay  upon  the  fl(;or  courting  sleep  in  vain.  I 
was  scared  by  his  maneuvers  at  first,  but 
he  snnled  and  motionetl  me  to  silence. 
Reaching  up  beneath  my  blanket,  he  un- 
laced one  shoe,  then  the  other,  and  lay- 
ing them  aside,  remarked,  "That  will  ease 
your  feet."  Then,  slripi)ing  otT  his  coat 
and  rolling  it  in  a  bundle,  he  placed  it  as  a 
pillow  beneath  my  head.  Oreat,  big,  hulk- 
ing American,  treatt  <1  tenderly  by  this  lit- 
tle Belgian  twice  a.s  small  as  I,  how  could  I 
keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes? 

In  a  little  vat-ant  space  he  made  a  circle 
of  cigarets  and  small  Belgian  coins.  In  the 
center    he    ])lace(l    a    little   box,  and   on   it 
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laid  a  ruler.  "This  is  the  roulette-wheel  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  you  are  the  rich  Amer- 
ican," he  whispered,  and  with  a  snap  cf  the 
finger  he  spun  the  ruler  round.  Whenever 
it  stopt,  he  presented  me  my  prize  with 
sundry  winkings  and  chucklings,  inter- 
rupted by  furtive  glances  toward  the  door. 
Rouge-et-noir  upon  a  prison  floor!  To  him 
existence  was  such  a  game — red  life  or 
black  death,  as  the  Fates  ordained.  Either 
one,  let  a  man  meet  it  with  a  smile.  His 
spirit  was  contagious,  and  I  found  myself 
smiling  through  my  tears. 

His  was  a  restless  spirit.  Only  once  did 
I  see  him  stedfastly  quiet.  That  was  the 
next  morning,  when  he  sat  with  his  eyes 
riveted  upon  an  opening  in  the  shutter.  He 
insisted  upon  my  taking  his  seat,  adjusting 
my  angle  of  vision  properly,  and  there, 
framed  in  a  window  across  the  forbidden 
courtyard,  was  a  pretty  girl  watering  flow- 
ers. She  was  indeed  a  distracting  creature, 
and  de  Burgher  danced  around  me  with  un- 
feigned glee.  His  previous  experience  with 
Americans  had  evidently  led  him  to  believe 
that  we  were  all  connoisseurs  in  pretty 
girls.  I  tried  valiantly  to  uphold  our  na- 
tional reputation,  but  my  thoughts  at  the 
time  were  much  more  heavenly  than  even 
that  fair  apparition  framed  in  the  window, 
and  I  fear  that  I  somewhat  disappointed 
de  Burgher  in  my  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Williams's  other  conu-ade,  Constance 
Staes,  was  paying  the  penalty  for  some  in- 
fraction of  the  new  German  regulations; 
but  he,  too,  was  born  for  liberty,  "a  free- 
ranging  spirit  that  fetters  could  never 
bind."  He  convinced  the  ^vriter  that  the 
Belgian  spirit  would  never  be  subservient 
to  German  rule.     We  read  that — 

To  Constance  Staes  every  rule  was  a 
challenge.  That's  the  reason  he  had  been 
put  in  jail.  He  had  trespassed  on  forbidden 
way  in  front  of  the  East  Station.  Here  in 
prison  smoking  was  forbidden.  So  Staes, 
mth  one  eye  upon  the  listless  guard,  would 
slip  beneath  a  blanket,  take  a  pull  at  his 
cigaret,  and  come  up  again  as  innocent  as 
tho  he  had  been  saying  his  prayers.  I 
refused  the  offer  of  a  pull  at  his  cigaret, 
but  not  the  morsel  of  white  bread  which  he 
drew  from  behind  a  picture  and  shared  with 
me,  along  wth  numberless  little  kindnesses. 
That  bread,  broken  and  shared  between  us 
in  that  upper  room,  is  to  me  an  eternal 
sacrament.  It  fed  my  body-hunger  then; 
never  shall  it  cease  to  feed  the  hunger  of 
my  soul. 

Whenever  temptation  to  play  the  cynic 
or  think  meanly  of  my  fellow  man  shall 
come,  my  mind  shall  hark  back  to  those 
two  unpretending  fellows  and  bow  in  rever- 
ence before  the  selflessness  and  immensity 
of  the  human  soul.  Needing  bread,  they 
gave  it  freely  away;  needing  strength,  they 
poured  themselves  out  unsparingly;  need- 
ing comfort,  they  became  the  comforters. 
For  not  to  me  alone,  but  to  all,  they  played 
this  role  of  servant,  priest,  and  comforter. 
As  I  write  these  lines  I  wonder  where  their 
spirits  are  now.  Speeded  thence,  they  may 
have  already  made  the  next  world  richer 
by  their  coming.  I  do  not  know  that,  but 
I  do  know  that  they  have  made  my  soul 
infinitely  richer  by  their  sojourn  here;  and 
how  truly  might  the  Master  of  all  souls  say 
to  these  two  brave  little  Belgians:  "When 
I  was  an  hungered,  ye  gave  me  food;  when 
I  was  thirsty,  ye  gave  me  drink;  when  I 
was  a  stranger,  ye  took  me  in;  when  I  was 
sick  and  in  prison,  ye  visited  me." 
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AS  TO  EXAGGERATIONS   IN  WAR- 
BORDER  REPORTS 

THAT  such  prosperity  as  now  exists  in 
this  country  is  not  due  to  big  war-orders, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  form  only  a 
small  part  of  our  industrial  activity;  that 
current  reports  of  enormous  war-orders  are 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  experts  find 
ample  evidence  that  the  greater  number  of 
our  factories  are  kept  busy  supplying  the 
common  wants  of  our  domestic  trade,  are 
points  brought  out  in  a  letter  to  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  based  on  a  statement 
compiled  recently  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Commercial 
IMuseum  of  that  citj\  It  is  declared  in  the 
statement  that  the  making  of  war-muni- 
tions for  Europe  is  "an  almost  infinitesimal 
mite  of  America's  industry."  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  "American  manu- 
facturers are  keeping  busy  supplying  the 
domestic  trade  and  not  bothering  about 
the  war  at  all." 

Dr.  Wilson  and  Dudley  Bart  let  t,  who 
have  charge  of  this  foreign  trade  bureau, 
have  found  that  the  chief  reason  why 
reports  of  enormous  contracts  have  been  so 
grossly  exaggerated  is  that  the  companies 
receiving  war-orders  are  keeping  the  facts 
secret.  When  a  war-order  is  placed  in  this 
country  "meager  news  of  it  leaks  out." 
Some  people  say  it  has  been  given  to  one 
concern,' others  declare  it  has  gone  to  a 
rival  factory.  It  may  be  a. million-dollar 
order,  "but  by  rumor  it  grows  to  ten 
millions."  .  One  order  has  often  been 
attributed  to  five  or  six  concerns  by  rumor 
so  that  it  "looks  as  if  everybody  were 
doing  an  enormous  war-order  business." 

While  the  Museum  "does  not  deny  that 
large  orders  have  been  given  and  that 
scores  of  factories,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  England,  have  increased 
their  force  in  order  to  manufacture  muni- 
tions, it  does  seriously  contend  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  as  a  whole  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  war  business,  but  have 
been  building  up  their  own  trade  in  goods 
for  the  domestic  market.  The  statement 
says  further: 

"After  a  day-by-day  perusal  of  the  rtv 
ports  of  war-orders  that  are  being  placed 
in  the  I'nited  Slates,  there  may  be  excuse 
for  concluding  that  this  country  is  turning 
all  of  its  industrial  activities  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  the  mad  pursuit  of  this  trade  of 
large  and  immediate  profits  it  would  seem 
that  domestic  roquirements  were  being  sac- 
rificed and  that  foreign  trade  in  every -day 
wans  was  being  neglected.  It  requires  but 
little  thought,  however,  to  show  how  ut- 
terly fallacious  is  this  surface  indication 
that  American  business  men  have  lost  en- 
tirely that  acumen  for  which  they  are 
givn  credit  tin-  world  o\er. 

"Large  orders  tor  supplies  for  the  fight- 
ing countries  have  been  placed  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  supplies 
earlier  contracted  for  are  just  beginning 
to  be  shii^ped;  consequently  their  influence 
on  the  volume  of  exports  is  not  yet  pro- 
nounced. Admitting  the  truth  of  all  this, 
the  amount  of  war-orders  that  have  ac- 
tually been  placed  in  this  country,  and 
the  probable  effect  of  their  shipment  on  the 
export  total,  are  lioth  grossly  exaggerated. 

"As  a  rule,  factories  that  have  secured 
bona-fide  orders  for  this  class  of  goods 
are    not    parading    the    fact.     As    rumor 


spreads,  one  of  these  orders  for  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  supn 
plies  soon  assumes  proportions  running  into 
the  millions.  Then,  for  every  such  order 
that  is  actually  placed  reports  usually  have 
it  credited  to  a  dozen  and  one  concerns.  A 
great  deal  of  the  war  business  being  placed 
in  this  country  rests  on  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  rumor  and  report. 

"Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
how^ever.  that  the  proportions  of  this  war 
business  are  not  exaggerated,  the  assump- 
tion that  American  manufacturers  are  in  a 
wild  scramble  after  it  maj-  be  refuted  by 
another  line  of  thought.  How  many  in- 
dustrial plants  in  this  country  are  actually 
engaged  in  turning  our  war-material?  In 
how  many  more  is  the  equipment  of  such 
a  character  that  they  could  participate 
in  the  business,  assuming  the  opportunity 
offered?  Including  all  the  establishments 
that  could  by  the  broadest  interpretation 
be  placed  in  either  of  these  groups  it  would 
be  found  that  their  combined  facilities 
represent  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  industrial  capacity  of  the  country. 

"  Factoriesthat  build  machine-tools,  those 
in  which  machine-tools  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  equipment,  munition-mills, 
and  commercial-truck  plants  have  obtained 
the  cream  of  this  war  business,  and  have 
turned  their  energies  largely  in  that  di- 
rection. The  same  is  true  only  to  a 
very  much  less  extent  of  clothing-factories, 
shoe-plants,  leather-tanneries,  and  harness- 
shops.  Manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  like- 
wise are  shipping  in  large  amounts  to  the 
war-stricken  countries,  and,  because  of  the 
war,  in  record-breaking  quantities  to  neu- 
tral countries.  What  are  all  the  rest  of 
the  industrial  estabhshments  of  the  coun- 
try doing?  They  are  working  along  the 
same  conservative  lines  as  has  been  their 
custom  in  years  past  and  under  normal 
conditions;  they  are  manufacturing  for  the 
domestic  market  and  are  filling  such  orders 
from  neutral  countries  as  those  countries 
are  able  to  pay  for — in  value  somewhat 
smaller  at  present  than  heretofore." 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  EXPRESS 
COMPANIES 

By  decision  rendered  in  July  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  granted 
the  petition  of  the  express  companies  for  a 
modification  of  the  commission's  original 
rate  order  of  July  24,  1913,  and  in  doing 
so  accepted  the  plan  of  the  express  compa- 
nies themselves  for  effecting  modifications 
in  the  original  order. 

These  modifications  will  become  effective 
on  September  1.  The  companies  gain  by 
them  an  estimated  increase  of  3.68  per  cent, 
in  their  gross  revenues.  In  other  words,  on 
a  basis  of  §130,941,560  of  gross  revenues, 
for  twelve  months,  which  was  the  revenue 
for  the  year  ending  January  31  last,  the 
express  companies  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  §5,062,634. 

The  petitions  of  the  companies  requested 
that  the  commission's  order  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  increase  the  terminal  allowance 
from  20  cents  to  25  cents  per  shipment  and 
reduce  the  weight  allowance  from  25  cents 
to  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  A  request 
was  also  made  for  certain  minor  additional 
modifications  such  as  the  commission  might 
deem  proper. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  companies 
that  the  granting  of  such  a  modification 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50c  the  case  of  six  slass  stoppered  bottles 
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A  "Tin  of  Tux''  Answers 
Every  Pipe-smoke  Desire 

Night-time,  day-time,  work-time, 
play-time — home,  office,  street,  golf- 
links — w/ie77ever  and  wherever  you  want 
to  smoke,  TUXEDO  fills  the  bill  ex- 
actly. You  can  work  better,  rest  better, 
and  recreate  better  under  the  kindly 
companionship  of  this  mild,  whole- 
some, pleasant  tobacco. 

When  thousands  of  famous  men  all 
reach     the    same    conclusion     about 
^X ^^^^^f^'--^^  TUXEDO — that  it's  the  one  best  pipe 

tobacco — ^TUXEDO  must  be  all  right 
and  always  right. 


G.  C.  ALEXANDER 

Pitcher — Philadelphia  Nationals 

"ll  Would  iak,e  a  lot  to  mak.e 
me  give  up  Tuxedo.  No  other 
tobacco  could  do  it.  Tuxedo  is,  in 
my  estimation,  the  perfect  pipe 
tobacco.  " 


CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 
Pitcher — New  York  Giants 

"Tuxedo  gets  to  me  in  a  nat- 
ural, pleasant  way.  It's  what 
I  call  good  honest  companionable 
tobacco — the  kind  to  sticl^  to. ' ' 


^fi^^t^^^.^^,^'' 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


m 


R.  C.  HOBLITZELL 

First  Baseman — Boston 

"Any  player  who  has  ever 
smoked  Tuxedo,  swears  by  it.  I 
don't  ^noD)  its  equal  for  purity 
and  soothing  power.  " 


You    can  smoke  TUXEDO  all  day  long        roger  p.  bresnahan 
the  year  'round,  and  never  feel  the  slightest  Managerand catcher— Chicago cubs 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  more 
than  other  tobaccos;  it's  so  re- 
markably   mild     and     soothing. 


scorch  or  sting,  because  TUXEDO  cannot  bite 
even  the  most  sensitive  throat  or  tongue.  The 
original  "TUXEDO  Process"  refines  the 
mildest,  ripest,  Kentucky  Burley  tobacco — 
and  develops  a  delightful  fragrance  and  flavor 


Easily  my  favorite  smoke. 


(j  lJ/Fvi^inZmZ(^  that  have  never  been  successfully  imitated 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

10c 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


Convenient,  gkssine-wrapped,   J* 
moisture-proof  pouch  -     -      -  JC 


Famous'green  tin,    with  gold 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 


In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 


MILLER  J.  HUGGINS 
Manager  and  Short  Stop — St.  Louis 

"I'm  for  Tuxedo  every  time. 
It 's  cool,  mild,  fragrant — ever])- 
thing  the  ball  placer  could  want 
in  his  tobacco.  " 


We  Give  You  This 


Fine  Leather 
Tobacco  Pouch 

Every  smoker  appreciates  a  leather 
tobacco  pouch.  This  handy,  service- 
able. Tuxedo  Draw-Pouch  is  made  ol 
fine,  soft,  flexible  tan  leather,  witli 
a  draw-string  and  snap  that  closi 
pouch  tight  and  keep  the  tobacco  from 
spilling. 

Send  us  loc  and  your  tobaccc 
dealer's  name,  and  we  will  mail  you 
prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.,  a  loc  tin 
of  TUXEDO  and  this  handsome 
Leather  Draw  -  Pouch.  We  gladly 
make  this  offer  to  get  you  to  try 
TUXEDO.    Address 

THE  AMERICAN   TOBACCO    COMPANY 
Room  1189,   484  Broome  Street,  New  York 


Illustration 
about  one- 
third   of 
..actual 
si/e. 
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TYRUS  R.  COBB 
Famous  Baseball  Player 

"Tuxedo  has  been  of  great 
help  to  me  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving nervous  energy.  A  pipe 
full  of  ti.is  tzhacco  and  life  is 
worth  rvhile. 
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SIZE 


Consult 
Your 
Dentist 

at  the  first  sign 
of     Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'Disease, 
loosening  of  the 
teeth,  or  reced- 
ing gums).  Your 
dentistwill  tell  you 
that  only  one  per- 
son in  every  five, 
past  40  years  of 
age,  is  free  from 
Pyorrhea    or    in- 
flamed gums.  He 
will  also  tell  you 
that   while  no 
drug  or  prepara- 
tion   will    cure 
Pyorrhea     by 
itself,  Forhan's 
Pyonhea   Prep- 
aration gives  in- 
stant relief  in  all 
cases  and  is  the 
standard  pre- 
ventive of  these 
distressing    con- 
ditions.   Use  it 
daily     under 
your  dentist's 
direction,  or  as 
a     preventive. 

Use  like  aden- 
tilrice  —  pleasant 
to  the  taste. 


Large'tulie  30c.  It  your  druggiil  hasn't  it,  send  his  name  (with 
price)  to  Forhan  Company,  23-29  Elm  St.,  New  York,  who 
will  ace  that  you  are  supplied. 


BUT 
READ 


DON'T  CUT  TONSILS. 

The  Tonsils  and  The  Voice 

By  Richard  B.  Faalkner,  M.D,  (Columbia  UDiversity) 

Doctors  in  public  fthools,  ignorant  epccijlists,  fcc-splitting 
eurgeonH,  even  life  insurance  companies,  frighten  parents 
and  force  oi)eraiion9  upon  children's  tonsil.-*  and  adenoids, 
under  the  fake  theory  that   "tonsils  arc  full  of  holes,  absorb 

Serms,  poison  the  8ystem,  and  cause  rheumatism  and  heart 
iseaxc.  '  This  book  explodes  that  theory.  "Tonsils  are  not 
open  doors.  They  absorb  nothing,"  sayp  ZH.  A  .  Ja(obi.  The 
question  is  one  of  anatomy;  of  knowledge  against  ignorance. 
They  cannot  absorb.  This  book  explains.  The  author  has 
treated  thousanrlsof  cases,  agrees  with  Dr.  Jatobi,  and  with 
I'rolrssoT  Marngt  {/'aris)  that  over  93  per  cent,  arc  curable 
without  the  hospital  and  the  knife.  This  book  gives  the 
principles  of  treatment,    -j 00  pages.    J2.00. 

THE  BLANCHARD  COMPANY.  Lock  Box  445F,  Pittsbargh,  Pa. 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS       FRESH 
PURE- SWEET-WHOLE  SOME 


The  New  Garden  of  CANADA 

By  I'ark-Horso  and  Canoe  Throi:gh  I'nili-vi  loped  New 
British  Columbia.  By  F.  A.  Talbot.  The  author  traveled 
1 300  miles  of  this  unbroken  wildemesa. 

Large  crown  octavo,  profusely    illustrated  with  full-page 
half-tones.     Bound  in  cloth.    Jj.so  net;  by  mail,  la.ftj. 
Fuok  &  WngnalU  Co.,  .154-60  Fourth  .\vc..  New  York 


Virw  of  ar-'h 
eat  with  kaltf. 


r  Nathan  ^:.lu^:^  Arch  Supports| 

I  -  rfli.f  !"  Iiri-l,  n<-tiirig       II 
'v,fly  aii{t  aI<I  Naftir.>t->        .^m 
'  il  .tr^-ngth  to  w.»jiki.ur<l 

■Si^    K-h.'vr  and  prrvrni  fl.it 
Uet.  Writ*  for  B.xjklct  and  FKEEI 
lO-day  Trial  Offpr       Fits  any  fhoc. 
Kathao  inklM  Sapport  Co..  9<VA  Rfadr  St., 


would  not  change  the  rate  structure  or 
the  100-pound  charge,  but  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  gross  revenues  for  the 
principal  companies  of  approximately  3H 
per  cent.  The  commission,  in  its  order, 
says  that  if  the  companies  "are  operating 
at  a  loss  imder  rates  prescribed  by  us,  and 
it  clearly  appears  that  they  are,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  relief  promptly 
and  without  awaiting  the  result  of  another 
general  investigation  that  would  consume 
two  or  three  years.  We  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  plan  proposed  will  not  result  in 
rates  that  are  unreasonable." 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  from  a  Western 
State  commission  that  if  any  change  were 
to  be  made  in  express-rates  a  revision  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  rates  should  be 
undertaken,  the  commission  said: 

"  The  investigation  which  resulted  in  our 
original  order  was  most  exhaustive.  The 
present  plant  lias  given  very  general  satis- 
faction and  has  produced  but  little  com- 
plaint. Petitioners  have  cooperated  ear- 
nestly and  fairly  in  efforts  to  make  the  plan 
a  success  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  rates 
for  State  and  interstate  business." 

In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  were  ex- 
plained the  results  of  the  proposed  increases 
on  first-class  shipments.  Certain  weights 
would  differ  slightly  from  the  figures  given, 
due  to  the  disposition  of  fractions,  and  not 
all  .shipments  over  8.")  pounds  Avould  be  in- 
creased, but  otherwise  the  following  would 
be  the  results:  One  to  five  pounds  each,  5 
cents;  6  to  29  pounds  each,  4  cents;  30  to  49 
pounds  each,  3  cents;  oO  to  70  pounds  each, 
2  cents;  71  to  99  pounds  each,  1  cent. 

These  figures  are  representative  of  the 
increase  on  first-class  traffic  only.  Second- 
class  shipments  will  be  increased  75  per 
cent,  of  the  first-class  rates.  Substantially, 
no  commodity  rates  will  be  affected  bj'  the 
increases.  Under  the  plan  proposed,  the 
distance  a  shipment  is  hauled  has  no 
bearing  on  the  proposed  increases  in  rates 
"except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected 
by  the  casting  off  of  fractions  of  one-half 
cent  or  the  addition  of  1  cent  when  the 
fract  ion  exceeds  one-half."  Other  points  are 
brought  out  as  to  the  commission's  decision: 

"By  actual  count  of  shipments  on  two 
typical  days  for  each  express  company  in 
191."),  the  petitioners  estimated  that  they 
handled  during  that  year,  in  interstate 
movements  and  in  the  States  where  the 
interstate  scale  iuul  been  adopted.  119,544,- 
043  first-class  and  20,191.646  second-class 
shipments,  each  less  than  100  pounds  in 
weight,  the  first-class  shipments  being 
(il.GG  per  cent,  and  the  second-class  10.41 
per  cent,  of  th(>  total  number  of  shipments. 
liy  a  similar  nut  hod  they  estimated  the 
average  weight  imt  first-class  shipments  of 
less  than  10(>  pounds  to  have  been  21.36 
pounds,  and  |)er  second-class  shipments  of 
less  than  100  pounds  52.17  pounds  diu-ing 
the  same  period. 

"Using  these  average  weights  for  first- 
and  second-class  shipments,  the  additional 
revenue  per  first-class  shipment  under  the 
proposed  plan  will  be  3.93  per  cent,  and  oh 
second  class  1.79  cents.  At  the  additional 
revenue  of  3.93c,  per  first-class  shipment 
of  less  than  100  pounds,  the  119,544,043 
shipments  handled  in  the  year  1915  would 
have  yielded  an  estimated  additional 
revenue  of  $4,700,472;  and  at  an  increase 
of  1.79  cent  per  shipment  the  20, 1 91. 04 fi 
second-class  shipments  of  less  tlian  100 
pounds  would  have  yielded  an  estimated 
additional  revenue  of  .S362,162,  or  a  total 
estimated  additional  revenue  from  both 
classes  of  .?5,062.624. 

"The  petitioners'  gross  transportation 
revenue  for  the  year  1915  was  ?13l, 173,670. 
The  estimated  increase  of  §5,062,634  would 
give  3.86  %  increase  in  gross  revenue." 


Why  Not  Keep  Your 
Figure  at  Forty? 


f 
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Also  Before  and  After. 

ATHLETES  for  years  have  kejat 
i\  off  e.xcessive  fat  by  the  perspi- 
ration  method.    You  can  eliminate 
unnecessary  and  unhealthy  fat 
-TTT   from  any  part  of  your  body  by 

.   Dr.  JEANNE  WALTER'S 
t'.:'    Famous  Rubber  Garments 


Tbe  Abdominal  Belt  for  Men 
here  illustrated    positively 
reduces   the  waist  me.isare 
materially.    .    Price  $12.00 
The  Abdominal  Belt  relieves  tlie 
strain  of  the  weight  of  the  abdo- 
W  |B     men,    keeps   the  back   warm,  and 

1  ■!     stimulates  circulation  in  the  organs 

jfy  S     of  digestion.    By  drawing  out  uric 

;        '  Vj  ™    ac'd  from  the  system,  it  also  re- 

Br.        L      \        lieves    any    rheumatic    condition 
fe  -    1    J        which  may  exist. 
"'^  *  Other    garments    for    men    are 

Coats  $25.00;  Pants  J2S. 00;  Riding  Suits  $43.00.     Re- 
ducing garments  for  women  range  in  price  from  $2.00  up. 

Write  today  for  the  book. 

Dr.  JEANNE  A.J.WALTER 

Inventor  and  Patentee 
45  West  34th  Street  New  York 
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about  it 
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MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London  SmokinAMixture 


at  your  dealer  or  sample  on  request 

Fa/i  Tibacco  Ca  SjWest^S'-^StfiMA 

WANTED  IDEAS  SS^JLoten 

■^^^■^^^^"^^■■■^~  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MODERN 
TENNIS 


The  New  Book 
By  P.  A.  VAILE 
International  Authority  on  Golf  and  Tennis 
Enthusiastically  Received  by  the  Press 

"It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  handbook  on 
the  game  and  it  sets  out  the  A-B-C  of  tennis  in 
lantruage  that  is  so  severe  in  its-  simplicity  that 
even  tlie  dullest  schoolboy  can  understand  it.  In 
a  word,  the  book  ieaches." — Baltimore  American. 

"  Both  amateurs  and  professionals  will  find  val- 
uable information  in  the  book."  —  Acw  York 
Globe. 

"It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  book  for  every 
player  whether  beginning  the  game  or  in  the  height 
of  his  career." — Brooklyn  Cititen. 

"Sets  a  fresh  mark  in  tennis  literature.  It  is 
the  best  illustrated  book  on  tennis  in  the  games 
history." — Nc;v  York  Times. 

"It  should  prove  of  service  to  all  tennis  players, 
as  tlie  author  deals  with  the  fine  points  of  the  game 
as  much  as  with  the  principles." — Ne-.v  York  Sun. 

".\n  international  sportsman  who  has  been 
around  the  world  three  times  since  1903.  P.  A. 
Vaile  is  a  large  figure  in  the  world-wide  sport  about 
which  he  has  written  exhaustively  and  entertain- 
ingly in  'Modern  T^nmi^.'"— Rochester  Herald. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth.   Profusely  Illustrated.   $2.00  Net; 
Postpaid,  $2.15 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

I  354-360  Fourth  Averxue,  New  York  — ^^~ 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Dances  mith. — Frank  Swisher  will 
teach  you  the  modern  dances  for  $5.  Call 
at  his  blacksmith  shop. — Walnut  Grove 
{Mo.)  Bee. 


Too  Often. — Mother  (who  is  teaching 
her  child  the  alphabet) — "  Now,  dearie, 
what  comes  after  'g'?" 

The  Child—"  Whiz  !  "—Judge. 


Lucky  Man. — The  prisoner  tlirew  the 
magazines  across  his  cell  in  disgust,  and 
curst  eloquently.  "  Nothin'  but  con- 
tinued stories,"  he  growled,  "an'  I'm  to  be 
hung  next  Tuesday." — Chicago  Herald. 


Last  Laugh. — "  Sure,  Oi'Il  write  me  name 
on  the  back  o'  your  note,  guaranteein'  ye'll 
pay  ut,"  said  Pat,  smiling  pleasantly  as  he 
indorsed  Billup's  note,  "  but  Oi  know 
doomed  well  ye  won't  pay  ut.  We'll  have 
a  laugh  at  th'  ixpinse  of  the  bank." — Life. 


A  Jolt. — "  I'm  not  going  to  that  female 
barber-shop  again;  there's  a  rude  girl  there, 
don't  you  know." 

"  What  did  she  say?  " 

"  Why,  she  looked  at  my  mustawsh  and 
awsked  me  if  I  would  have  it  sponged  off 
or  rubbed  in." — Christian  Register. 


Abel  Incident  Explained. — When  their 
first  son  was  born,  Adam  is  thought  by  some 
critics  to  have  remarked,  not  without  much 
acerbity:  "  Red  hair!  Wouldn't  that  jar 
you?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  not  presenting  you  with  any 
gold-headed  Cains,  if  I  know  myself !  " 
retorted  Eve,  affecting  indifference,  albeit 
secretly  mortified  to  death. — Puck. 


This  Means  You. — The  managing  editor 
wheeled  his  chair  around  and  pushed  a 
button  in  the  wall.  The  person  wanted 
entered. 

"  Here,"  said  the  editor,  "are  a  number 
of  directions  from  outsiders  as  to  the  best 
way  to  run  a  newspaper.  See  that  they  are 
all  carried  out";  and  the  office  boy,  gather- 
ing them  all  into  a  large  waste-basket,  did 
so. — Washington  Life. 


Revised. — "And  what  did  my  httle  son 
learn  about  this  morning?  " 

"Oh,  a  mouse.  Miss  Wilcox  told  us  all 
about  mouses." 

"  That's  the  boy  !  Now,  how  do  you 
spell  'mouse'?  " 

It  was  then  that  Arthur  gave  promise  of 
being  an  artful  dodger.  He  paused  medi- 
tatively for  a  moment,  then  said: 

"  Father,  1  guess  I  was  wrong.  It  wasn't 
a  mouse  teacher  was  telling  us  about.  It 
was  a  TSit."— Harper's  Magazine. 


Where  Fear  Lay. — Evelyn  is  very  cow- 
ardly, and  her  father  decided  to  have  a 
serious  talk  with  his  little  daughter. 

"  Father,"  she  said  at  the  close  of  his 
lecture,  "when  you  see  a  cow,  ain't  you 
'fraid?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,  Evelyn." 

"  When  you  see  a  bumblebee,  ain't  you 
'fraid?  " 

"  No  !  "  with  scorn. 

"Ain't  you  'fraid  when  it  thunders?  " 

"  No,"  with  laughter.  "Oh,  you  silly, 
silly  child  !" 

"Papa,"  said  Evelyn,  solemnly,  "ain't 
you  'fraid  of  nothing  in  the  world  but 
mama?  " — Short  Stories. 
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•',  OPCWATH  ' 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


■rae'  Nation-s 
Watchman 


PYRENE  keeps  a  constant  vigil.     It  is  always  ready. 
When  the  emergency  comes,  ^vhen  seconds  count,  when  delay 
means  loss — loss  of  life — loss  of  property;  Pyrene  is  ready. 
It  puts  fires  out — quick.     It  puts  fires  out — before  they  grow  big. 
It  works  swiftly.     It  is  sure.     A  boy  of  ten  can  use  it. 

It  never  damages.  It  does  not  harm  a  thousand  dollar  rug  or  a  deli- 
cately tinted  w^all. 

Fire  engineers  recommend  it.     Large  corporations  use  it. 

Office  buildings  are  equipped  with  it.  It  is  in  railw^ay  and  street  cars 
everyw^here.  Armies  and  navies  use  it.  Through  its  use,  thousands 
of  automobilists  save  15  per  cent,  on  their  automobile  insurance.  It 
brings  protection  and  a  feeling  of  security  to  countless  homes.  Every 
day — every  hour — it  is  saving  property  and  lives. 

Protect  your  home — put  a  Pyrene  on  every  floor. 

Sec  Pyrene  display  In  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Write  for  booklet,  "The  Vital  Five  Minutes" 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  St.,  London,  W.  C. 


SOiINO  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


TliL'Ui'inaiiil  ill  uiiSfUltti  tiuus  fui  g«uii  first 
ortijagcs  indicates  their  unusual  staliillty. 
Fiist  mortgages  do  not  shrink  Invahic — they  are 
iisiiaily  on  prttpcrty    worth  tlirce   tinics  the  money 
jn.-iri-d.     We   have    h.aned  over   Jl.UOO.OOO  and  not  a 
iintU'i'ent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  singleforeclusuie 
sale  made.      Write  for  bnoklct  describing  nielliods.   and 
list  of  loaos  from  S 300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
L:n  Statp  Natiniinl  rtank  itiilliline.  Okhitiomn  City.  Okla. 


Garage^6R^, 


■••?iMiiinMjli| 


10  X  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal  for  illustrated  catalog. 
The  Edwards  Mfg. Co.  K37-38;  EgBle$tiiDAve.,eineinnatl,0. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

at  cost  of  less  than  yi  cent  an  hour, 
anywhere,  'vithout  electricity,  springs 
or  batteries.  Superb  construction.  12- 
inch  blades.  Adjustable  roller  bearing. 
Reliable.   A  proved  comfort.     Prompt 

'^""^''^-   Keep  Cool 

Write  for  price  and  tree  circular 
Lake  Breeze  Molor.  Ill  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 


A  School-Tcachcr  Who 
Made  $20,000,000 

THAT  IS  ONE  of  the  true  stories  of  success 
graphically  told  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  in  "The 
Kook  of  Thrift."  the  big,  new, one-dollar  book 
of  inspiration  and  practical  suggestions  to  all  who  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

But  most  of  the  many  stories  of  inspiring  success  in 
this  350-i:age,  illustrated  book  have  to  do  with  persons 
whose  wealth-achievement  was  less  stupendous— more 
nearly  such  as  the  average  person  can  hope  to  emulate. 
There  are  both  precept  and  practice  in 

The  Book  Of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Its  wide  scope  and  the  practical  nature  of  its  con- 
tents can  be  judged  from  its  twenty  chapter  titles,  as 
follows:  "What  Thrift  Is."  "The  Present  Need  for  Thrift 
in  the  United  States,"  "Waste  in  America."  "Prepared- 
ness— Thrift's  Best  Argument."  "Teaching  Children  to 
Save,"  "Stories  of  Thrift,"  "How  to  Keep  Out  of  Debt.  ' 
"Commercial  and  Industrial  Thrift."  "Home  Owner- 
ship," "Savings  Clubs  and  Associations,"  "Women  and 
Money,"  "Household  Efficiency,"  "Thrift  on  the 
Farm."  "The  Earning  Power  of  Money."  "  Essentials 
of  Safe  Investment."  "The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly, 
"The  Safety  and  Service  of  Banks."  "Little  Talks  on  a 
Big  Subject,"  and  "Watchwords  of  Progress." 

If  you  want  to  "be  somebody."  to  get  ahead,  to  have 
something  to  show  for  your  hard  work,  in  short,  if 
FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  is  your  goal,  buy 
"  The  Book  of  Thrift  "  now,  and  take  its  contents  to 
heart;  make  it  your  safe  guide  in  money  matters. 

Large  12mo.  Cloth.     Sl.OO  net:  by  mail  Sl-12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  Misnomer.—"  Did  you  see  where  an 
official  says  that  the  Pullman  porter's 
position  is  regarded  as  an  uplift?  " 

"  He  made  a  mistake;  he  meant  a  hold- 
up."— Baltimore  American. 


''It's  not  my  fault  if  I 
don't  earn  my  salary" 

Why  don't  you  let  your  stenographer 
earn  her  salary?  Why  don't  you  let  her 
produce  finished  typewriting?  Why  don't 
you  let  her  do  it  all  day  long — with  no 
hours  wasted  at  your  desk  taking  dicta- 
tion and  waiting  to  take  it? 

Look  into  this  dictation  -  and  -  letter  - 
writing  question.  It's  about  time  you 
stopped  wasting  your  own  time- — and 
your  stenographer's.  You  haven't  any 
right  at  all  to  talk  so  much  about  '  over- 
head" when  you  permit  your  typewriters 
to  stand  idle  a  couple  of  hours  every  day 
— while  you  dilly-dally  with  shorthand 
dictation. 

Stop  writing  every  letter  twice — r)nce  in 
shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 
Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone.  Just  reach 
for  your  'phone — now— while  you  think  of 
it  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration.  If  you 
do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

TME  DIZ7T/IPMVA<E 


moiSTiaio 


Suite  1807A,WooIworth  BIdg. 
New  York 

Store>   in    the   principal   cities 

— dealers  everywhere 

"How  One  Man  Saved  Money" — a 

book  we  should  like  to  send  you 


[  7hi%  Adi'crtisrmrnt  hjs  (//c/j/rf/  lo  ff)e  Dictaphoni 


iccfiliiui^Bn'kctit 


ALLEN'S  FOOT^EASE 

The  Antiseptic  PoA\dcr  to 
Shake  In'o  Your  Shoes 

Over  UX).Oi)0  packaecs  are  bcincr  used 
by  tlic  ('.trniau  and  Allied  troojis  at  i 
the  front.  It  rests  the  feet,  rrcvcnts  i 
friction,  blisters.  Corns  and  liiinions  i 
.and  makes  walkin^r  or  standing  easj-.  i 
Don't  go  to  the  Calilornia  Ex-  i^ 
positions  without  a  supply  of^ 
AlKn's  I'uot^Kase.  It  trives  instant  ( 
relief  to  tired,  achincr  feet  and  pre- ( 
vents  swollen,  hot  feet.  SoUl  every-, 
wlurc.  :s  cts.  Don't  accept  any  , 
'substitute. 

CDPPTRIAL    PACKAGE 

I     lA  kb-iMii  by  innil.    Address, 


For  Peace. — "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
ar-oustics,  Mrs.  Nurich?  "  Avhispered  her 
neighbor. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mix  in  them  religious  squab- 
bles. Let  everybody  worship  in  their  own 
waj%  I  say." — Buffalo  Express. 


Where  They  Are. — Aunt  Mary  (\dsit- 
ing  in  the  city) — "  I  want  to  hear  at  least 
one  of  your  famous  grand-opera  singers 
and  then  see  some  of  your  leading  actors." 

Nephew  (to  office  lioy) — "Jimmy,  get 
us  some  tickets  for  the  vaudeville  and 
movies." — Life. 


Noticeable  Resemblance. — "  Isn't  that 
a  Bouguereau  l"  "  asked  Airs.  Oldcastle  as 
they  stopt  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
new  pictures. 

"Oh,  my,  no,"  replied  her  hostess;  "  it's 
a  lion.  But  I  toldMosiah  when  he  brought 
it  home  that  it  looked  a  good  deal  more  like 
one  of  tliem  things  you  mention." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


A  Long  Farewell. — Private  Doherty  was 
six  feet  four  in  his  socks;  the  sergeant  was 
much  shorter.  The  sergeant  looked  along 
the  line.  "  Head  up,  there,  Doherty  !  " 
he  cried.  Doherty  raised  his  head.  "Up 
higher,"  said  th<;  little  sergeant.  "  There, 
that's  better.  Don't  let  me  see  yoiu*  head 
down  again." 

"Am  I  to  l)e  always  like  this?  "  asked 
Doherty,  staring  away  above  the  little 
sergeant's  head. 

"  You  are." 

"  Then  I'll  say  good-by  to  ye,  sergeant, 
for  I'll  never  see  j'ez  again." — New  Yorlc 
Globe. 


•Oh!  What 
Rest  .ind 
Comlort" 


ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


Circumspection. — "  My  boy,"  said  tlie 
e<litor  of  the  Billsville  Bugle  to  the  new 
reporter,  "  you  lack  caution.  You  must 
learn  not  to  state  things  as  facts  until  they 
are  proved  facts — otherwise  you  are  very 
apt  to  get  us  into  lil)el-suits.  Do  not  say, 
'the  cashier  who  stole  the  funds';  say,  'the 
cashier  who  is  alleged  to  have  stolen  tlie 
funds.'  That's  all  now,  and — ah — turn  in 
a  stickful  about  that  Second  Ward  Social 
last  night." 

Owing  to  an  iiiMiix  of  visitors  it  was  late 
in  tlie  afternoon  before  llie  genial  editor  of 
The  Bugle  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
family  daily.  Half-way  down  the  social 
colinnn  liis  eyes  lit  on  the  foUowing  cautious 
paragrai)li:  "  It  is  rumored  that  a  card- 
party  was  gi\(ui  last  evening  to  a  number 
of  reputed  ladies  of  the  Second  Ward.  Mrs. 
Smith,  gossip  says,  was  the  host<>ss,  and  the 
festivities  are  rejjorted  to  have  continued 
until  1()..'^0  in  the  evening.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  affair  was  a  social  function  given 
to  tlie  ladies  of  the  Seeond  Ward  Cinch  Club, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  James 
Bilwiliger,  v.  ho  says  .she  comes  from  Leavits 
Junction,  noiu^  l)ut  members  were  present. 
The  reputed  hostess  insists  that  coflfee  and 
wafers  alone  were  served  as  refreshments. 
The  Smith  woman  claims  to  be  the  wife  of 
John  Smith,  the  .so-called  '  Honest  Shoe 
Man  '  of  315  East  State  Street." 

Shortly  afterward  a  whirling  mass, 
claiming  to  be  a  r(>i)orteron  The  Bugle,  flew 
fifteen  feet  into  the  street,  and  landed  with 
what  bystanders  assert  was  a  dull,  sickening 
th\id.~Puck. 


.50  a  Box 


specializing  on  this  box  makt^s  possible  this  offer  of 

three  DURO  Shirts  and  a  handsome  necktie 

sent  on  receipt  of  $2.50  and  15c  postage. 

Order  today.    If  not  satisfactui y  we  will  gladly  refund  your  moiipy. 

Pl'RO  Shirts  are  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months  without  fading. 
shrinking  or  rii)ping  nr  new  shirts  free.  Made  of  finest  white  per- 
cale sliirting  fabric  with  narrow  stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender. 
Onf  shirt  of  each  color  to  the  box.  Cut  in  the  popular  coat  style. 
Cliffs  attached  stiff  or  soft  turn  back  as  wanted,  hand  laundered 
and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17^.  Sleeve  lengths  33, 
34,  'i'}.  The  tie  is  a  stylish  wide-end  four-in-hand  of  navy  blue  silk 
pnplin.     Highest  bank  references.     Catalog  of  other  goods  on  refjuest. 

GOODELL  &  CO..  Room  24,  158  E.  34th  Street.  New  York 


Shirt  Down 
Socks  Up 


SHIRT  CARTER  CO.coLunB.«u;, 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.    Buy  a 

machine  von  can  prove  before  accepting. 

DELIVERED   FREE  on  approval  and  SO 

days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if,  after 

trial  vou  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  grreat  improve- 
monts  and  values  never  before  equalled,^ 

WRITE    TODAY    for   our   bxg   catalog 

Bbowing  our  complete  line  of  1915  bicycles, 

TIRES,  sundries  and  parts,  and  learn  the 

wonderful  7ic2v  offers  and  terms  we  will 

(rive  you.    Auto  and  Motorcycle  Supplies  at /acfory 

to  user  prices.     Do  not  buy  until  you  know  what 

V..'  can  do  for  vou.    A  postal  card  I'rinKseverythinpr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO^  9EPT.L  172 CHICAGO 


t 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sloej)iii!>;  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  13.  It  tits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.  Postpaid  for  25  cts.  5  for  ?i.oo. 
NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Harvard  Sqnare,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  llicy  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inyentions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
I'ateiu.  •  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


HeWent  All  Around  the  World 

and  then  wrote  a  book  about  the  Jews  in  every 
country  he  visited  —  America  —  England  —  Ger- 
many —  Austria — France  —  Russia  —  Poland — 
Southern  Europe — The  Far  East — India — China 
• — South  America — etc.  He  is  John  Foster 
Fraser,  a  noted  critic  and  traveler.  He  was  so 
imprest  with  the  power  and  progress  of  the  Jewish 
Character  and  the  Jewish  Race,  that  he  called 
his  big  new  book 

The  Conquering  Jew 

The  New  York  Times  says:  '*  It  presents  the  results  of 
tlio  author's  studies  in  many  lands,  of  the  i>osition, vital- 
ity, sirugsles.achievementsand  adaptabilityof  the  Jew." 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says:  "There  are  facts  con- 
tained in  its  pages  which  will  probably  startle  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  which  must  arouse  interest  and  admi- 
ration of  all  for  the  marvclously  recuperative  powers  of 
this  tosmoi)olitan  nation." 

The  Hebrew  Standard,  New  York:  "Its  three  hundred 
pages  contain  about  one  of  the  best  condensed  surveys 
of  the  whole  world's  Jewish  i)osition  that  has  been 
published  in  recent  years." 

Octavo,  cloth,  $1,50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Cheering. — Mistress — "  I  shall  be  very 
lonely,  Bridget,  if  you  leave  me." 

Bridget — "  Don't  worry,  niuiu.  I'll  not 
go  until  ye  hav  a  houseful  of  company." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Vicarious  Honors. — "  Was  your  garden 

a  success  last  year?  " 

"  Very  much  so.  My  neighbor's  chick- 
ens took  first  prize  at  the  poultry-show." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Authentic. — "  Give  tliree  reasons  for  say- 
ing the  earth  is  round,"  confronted  Sandy 
in  an  examination-paper. 

"  My  teacher  says  it's  round,  the  book 
says  it's  round,  and  a  man  told  me  it  was 
round." — Christian   Register. 


Secret  Is  Out. — Southerner — "  Why 
are  you  Northerners  always  harping  on  the 
children  employed  in  Southern  factories?" 

Northerner — ■"  Well,  for  one  thing,  it 
detracts  people's  attention  from  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  ours." — Life. 


Accurately  Timed, — "  This  is  certainly  a 
modern  cook-book  in  every  way." 
'•  How  so?  " 

"  It  says:  'After  mixing  yom-  bread,  you 
can  watch  two  reels  at  the  movies  before 
putting  it  in  the. oven.'" — Puck. 


Suspected. — "  Don't  I  know  every  one 
of  the  tricks  of  your  trade?  "  said  the  new 
boarder,  with  considerable  heat.  "  Do  you 
think  I  have  lived  in  boarding-houses  fif- 
teen years  for  nothing?  " 
■  "  Well,"  replied  the  landlady,  icily,  '•  i 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprized." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Rare  Bit. — Clarence  Coonley — 
"  What's  j'o'  goin'  to  cook,  may  I  ask.  Miss 
Mokington?  " 

Miss  Mokington — "A  Welsh  rabbit." 
Clarence  Coonley  (eagerly) — "  Would 
it  be  askin'  too  much,  Miss  Mokington,  to 
save  de  left  hind  foot  fo'  yo's  sincerely?" — 
Puck. 


Difficult. — The  adjutant  was  lecturing 
to  the  subalterns  of  the  battalion. 

"  In  the  field,"  he  said,  "  it  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  an  officer  to  make  himself 
look  as  much  like  a  man  as  possible." 

Everybody  laughed. 

"  That  is,  I  mean,"  he  explained,  "  as 
much  like  a  soldier  as  possible." — London 
Mirror. 


A  Rare  Offering. — Scene,  improvised 
singsong  in  the  relief-camp,  to  which  a 
number  of  German  prisoners  w'ere  admitted 
as  a  special  favor.  Officer  running  it  re- 
turns after  a  brief  absence  to  find  the  ser- 
geant left  in  control  of  the  program  an- 
nouncing the  following  item:  "Our  friends 
Fritz  and '  Ans  will  now  oblige  wth  the '  Ymn 
of  'Ate." — London  Nation. 


The  Main  Difficulty. — The  manager  of 
a  factory  recently  engaged  a  new  man  and 
gave  instructions  to  the  foreman  to  instruct 
him  in  his  duties.  A  few  days  afterward 
the  manager  inquired  whether  the  new  man 
was  progressing  with  his  work. 

The  foreman,  who  had  not  agi'eed  very 
well  wath  the  man  in  question,  exclaimed 
angrily: 

"  Progressing  !  There's  been  a  lot  of 
progress.  I  have  taught  him  everything  I 
know  and  he  is  still  an  ignorant  fool."— 
Chicago  Herald. 


PICTURES  LIKE  THESE  ARE  EASY 
TO  MAKE — when  you  use  a  Graflex 
Camera. 

In  shade  or  sun,  indoors  or  out,  the 
Graflex  is  always  ready  to  make  the  kind 
of  pictures  you  have  always  wanted.  And 
when  you  use  a  Graflex  there  is  no  un- 
certainty. A  glance  in  the  focusing  hood 
shows  the  image  the  size  it  will  appear  in 
the  finished  picture,  right  side  up,  and 
the  image  remains  brilliantly  visible  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  distance  between  the 
camera  and  the  subject;  focusing  scale 
and  finder  are  done  away  with. 

Every  Graflex  Camera  is  equipped  with 
a  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter — the  shutter 
that  works  at  all  speeds  from  "time"  to 
1-1000  of  a  second,  and  enables  your 
lens  to  work  at  its  full  efficiency, 

Graflex  Cameras  are  fully  described  in 
our  64-page  illustrated  Graflex  Catalog, 
Your  copy  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 


Folmer  &  Schwing  .Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rocheeter,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains  I  IVpewriters  Ite- 
built  ill  our  own  Factories.  Every  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $20taS55  Smiths  $l8to$40 
Underwoods  $35to$60  Royals  $25to$45 
L.C.Smiths  $30to$50     Olivers  $20to$35 

We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  lnc.,3«  Broa Jway .  N.  Y. 


Private  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Plants! 


Fumlsh   abundant  light  aad   cuirent  for 
-t    ♦oasiers,  percolators,  fans  and  power  ft>r  waxb' 
ing  maebines.   niaiiL'lc?.  fTTins:  machines,  etc. 

..  '.  MATTHEWS 

.^       50  and  100  Light  Geaeratinc  S«U 

embodj  pojitiT-e!  J  the  beat  in  materiab,  work- 
inaDBhtp  aod  design.  Simple,  compact  aod 
dependable.     Catalog  FKEE.     Agents  wanted. 

THE  MATTHEWS  BOAT  CO. 
^m     521  l^urg'  Awe.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio  J 


£!Ss.'''2i^«inESP:^ 


SOCXS  GOLD  EDGES 


^ifflCIAlRUUs^^. 
i^CARDGAMES^R 


For  Social  Play 

fi  "Air-OuBhion"  Finish  deflesseaalr.lalto 

a  air  and  all  moist  atmospheres.  Nosticliy 

2  curds,  no  misdeals  with  Congress. 

9  Air>CusbiOD  Finish       Clab  Indexes 


§Hoyle  up-to-date, 

^SC    IN  STAMPS 


SCUUB  INDEXES  iZS^lN 


For  General  Play 

"Bicvcle"  are  long  lasting  cards  at  a 
popular  price.  Outwear  many  times 
cards  costing  more. 

Irury  or  Aii^Cusbloa  Finish 


iss^xi^i'ix^ssissei^aissii^yx^ss^assssi 


THE   U.  S 


PLAYING 


CARD   Ca„    CINC!NNATI,U.  S 
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Tfou  could 
dip  iKis 


I 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb  much 
u.iter.  tx^cominstiamp,  unsanitary  and  disfigured, 
liut  tliey  can  be  water-proofed  and  beautified  with 

TRILJS-CON 

toneTex 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  liccomes  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  wall,  sealins  all  pores  and  fill- 
ing hair-cracks.  Hard  as  Hint.  Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a  va- 
riety of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con 

Waterproofing  Products.     Write  for  full 

information,  telling  us  your  needs. 

THE  TRUS-CON   LABORATORIE.S 
J.?6  Trus-Con  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I 


\ 


^     Waterproofings— Dampproofings — Technical  Paints     ^ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IX    THE    WEST 

July  22. — Germans  are  said  to  be  massing  at 
Saint-^Iihiel  for  a  new  drive  at  Verdun. 
Severe  fighting  witliout  gain  continues 
in  the  Argonne  and  the  Vosges. 

July  24. — The  sinking  of  a  French  and  a 
British  steamer  and  four  British  trawl- 
ers marks  the  resumption  of  German 
submarine  activities. 
The  French  War  Office  claims  a  gain  at 
Ban-de-Sapt,  in  the  Vosges,  where 
trenches  are  taken  and  700  unwounded 
Germans  made  prisoners. 

IN    THE    SOUTH 

July  21. — London  reports  Gorizia  on  the 
east  and  Tolmino  on  the  north  both 
practically  surrounded  and  the  centers 
of  persistent  and  desperate  attacks  of 
Count  Cadorna's  armies. 

July  25.— The  Italians  are  reported  in 
possession  of  the  Pelagosa  Islands, 
lying  in  the  Adriatic  midway  between 
the  Italian  promontory  of  Gargano  and 
Dalmatia,  and  commanding  the  sea 
routes  to  Pola,  Trieste,  and  Fiume,  im- 
portant Austrian  bases. 

July  26. — Geneva  reports  that  the  evacua- 


afflliillllMBiilliiiiiiiliiiiiiiili^ 


RADIUM  MAKES 
THINGS  GROW 

What  Radium  Fertilizer  will  do  for 
your  grass,  flowers,  shrubbery,  etc.,  in  hot 
weather,  is  proven  in  above  picture,  where 
increased  growth  and  foliage  amounting  to 
at  least  25%  ^^'as  secured.  Give  it  a  trial — 
plants  are  living  things  and  need  food  while 
they  are  growing, 

RADIUM 

Fertilizer  (PiantFood) 

Contains  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
indium.  One  pound  will  fertilize  50  sq.  ft.»  or  a  plot 
Inxo    feet.      Sold    by    dealer*:,     or    pi-epaid    east    of 

Mississippi  River  (West,  add  5c  lb.)  as  fullows: 

12  oz.  can,  $  .25  2  lb.   can.  $  .50 

5  lb.  can,  1.00 
10  lb.  can.  1.75 
251b.  can,    3.75 

Our   famous  booklet,    "Radi- 
um Slakes  Things  Grow,  "free 

f..r  the  asking. 

Radium   Fertilizer  Co. 

207  Vanadinm  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Splendid  Opening  for  Agents 
— R;uHum  Fertilizer  easily 
soIJ — make  $1000  and  more 
per  ye;ir.     Write  us. 


Travel  and  Pcsort  Directorij      Travel  and  Pesort  Directoru 


Vjiateaujaurier 

0^i^aura-(aria3a 

•THE  de  luxe  Hole!  of  the 
*  Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laoricr, Ottawa, Canada 

.-1  »£m  Lioril'tn,  Mittiilflfr 


mil 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


CALIFORNIA 

and  Two  Elxpositions 

Yellowstone  Canadian  Rockies 

Yoftemite  Grand   Canyon 

SHORT  SUMMER  TOURS 

One  to  tliree  nreeks'  duration,  in  East- 
ern tJnited  States  and  Canada 
Srwl  fur  Ikxik'rt  Ihstrci 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE.  BOSTON 
Now  York     Phlla      Clilcaco     San  Francldco 


lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

.\  restful,  bracing  journey  on  a  luxurious 

steamer,  with  a  glimpse  of  a   "  foreign 

land"  that  adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

(i  <l;iys  at  sen 

4  (l-'iys  oil  shore 


« 


95 


GO 


Covering  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to   Havana 
and  Return 

Write  for  information,  and  new  illustrated 
booklet  "K"  describing  this  delightful  trip 

WARD    LINE 

NEW    YORK    and    CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
G.niral  Ortui-,  I'ii  r  14.  K.  K  .  Niw  York 


Go  At  My  Expense  To  California 

t)y  orKanizinK  a  small  party  to  start  Sfptern- 
bcr  (iriit.  I'rico  from  $260  to  $700,  ivit>'  ex- 
pense included.  BABCOCK'8  AMERICAN 
TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Biooklyn,  New  York. 

Every -Day  Japan 

By  ARTHUR  LLOYO,  M..\. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Count  Tadasu 
Hayashi,  l.ile  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

This  is  not  a  tourist's  notebook.  It  is  the 
product  of  25  years'  residence  and  work  in 
the  countrv,  and  every  chapter  is  %vrittcn 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  personal  ob- 
servation. 

William  Elliot  Griffis,  whose  worlcs  on 
I.ipan  arc  standard,  wTitcs  the  publishers: 
"  This  book  on  Japan  has  all  the  qualities 
that  will  keep  it  before  the  public  for  a 
iztneration  to  come.  There  is  no  other 
iiook  on  Japan  quite  like  it.  I  shall  com- 
mend it  alike  to  my  audiences  and  to  libra- 
rians, a  great  many  of  whom  I  meet  in  the 
course  of  the  year." 

)llii»lratril  with  s  rolnn-'l  |>lat<->  ani 

•.t6  l,alf-t<im"«.     Ijirge  (w'tavo.     CL.tli. 

f2.r,0  net:  liy  mail.  HM. 

Funk  &  WacnalU  Co.,  354-60  Foartk  Are.,  N,  Y. 


TO  or  FROM 

CALIFORNIA 

Through  The 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Large  American  Trans-Atlantic  Liners 
"FINLAND"      "KROONLAND" 

Cuisine  and  Srr-.ice  Trans-Atlantic  Standard 
From  NEW  YORK  Aug.  26,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  12 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  Aug.  24,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  9 

Anil  Kifrr  Third  Week  Thereafter 
FIR.ST  CABIN  ...         $125  up 

INTERMEDI.\TE  ...  $60  up 

ALSO  CIRCULAR  TICKETS 
ONE  WAY  WATER — OTHER  WAT  RAIL 

Panama  Pacific  Line,  9  Broadway,  N.Y. 
319  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 

Agents  Everywhere 


III  RKAl"  OK 

UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 
Visit  the  Great  Expositions  in  the 
best  season 


OCTOBER    TOUR 


,-«.  o^u»„.    Leader. 
Dr.   C.L.BABCOCK? 

Leisurely  itinerary,  inciudinR  Pike's  Peak,  Lake 
Tahoe,  Del  Monte,  Catalina  Island,  Grand 
Canyon,  Petrified  Forests,  Santa  FiCily. 

Chicago,  Sept.  25,  to  Chicago,  Oct.  30 
1!>  Trinity   ri.ico,  Itostoii.  M.ass. 


"A.B.A." 

American 

Bankers 

Association 

Cheques 

The  safest  and  most  con- 
venient  "travel  money." 


The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  K.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawing^s  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  .Sancha.  and  water-colter  frontispiece 
by  K.  Hopkinson  Smith.'  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.20. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(;i(i  S5i  riecl    Col  u  nins 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUII.l)  A  BUSINKSS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
ind  escape  salaried  drudgei  y  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. .Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMKRICAN  COLLKCTION  .SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  J2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
.Always  Ready.  .All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
;H. 000  Users.  Standard  for  1.5  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  .Sole  Mfrs,  J.  G.  Duikin&  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


II)EAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
wiiting.for  patents  procured  throush  me.  3 
books  with  list  200inventions\vantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WRITE  100  WORDS  a  minute  with  Brief- 
hand,  the  modern  substitute  for  stenography. 
Uses  longhand  letters.  Home  study.  Quickly 
learned.  Sample  lesson  free.  Premier  Brief- 
hand  School,  Dept.  7,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LKARN  .AT  HOME  easy  lessons,  ladies' and 
children's  hairdressing,  marcel  waving,  mani- 
curing, beauty  culture.  Many  earn  $18  to 
SSOwcekly.  Pleasant  work.  Large  illustrated 
book  free.  ELIZABETH  KING,  19A, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 


PRINTING 


LETTERHEADS— 1.000.  $2.00:  2,000,  S3.50: 
5.000,   $7. .50:    GOOD   grade   bond  paper:  16 
pound;  others  charge  more  for  same  qiralitv;     I 
samples     free.      GIRARD     JOB     SHOP,    , 
Dept.  6-L,  Girard,  Kas. 

Classified  Rate  $1.25  per  Line 

Minimum  space  5  lines 

Advertisers    can    reach    thru    this    [ 
department  380,000  leading  families.    | 
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tion  of  Gorizia  by  the  Austrians  has 
begun. 

July  28. — Vienna  announces  that  the 
second  attempt  of  the  Itahan  forces 
to  capture  Gorizia  terminates  in  com- 
plete failure. 

IN    THE    EAST 

July  21. — The  Germans  are  reported  to 
have  invested  Ivangorod  and  claim  to 
have  taken  60,000  Russian  prisoners 
since  July  12.  when  the  present  general 
offensive  began. 

July  22. — London  reports  the  Russian 
Army  successfully  holding  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  triple  attack  on  Warsaw. 
Six  miles  southwest  of  Ivangorod, 
Petrograd  reports,  the  Germans  are 
hurled  back  with  severe  losses. 
General  Ian  Hamilton  reports  steady 
tho  slow  progress  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

July  23. — Vienna  reports  the  capture  by 
Austrian  troops  of  25  miles  of  trenches 
to  a  depth  of  six  miles,  between  the 
Vistula  and  Vystritza  rivers,  west  of 
Lublin.  North  and  northwest  of  War- 
saw the  Germans  storm  the  fortresses 
of  Rozan  and  Pultusk  on  the  Narew 
River,  forcing  a  crossing  of  the  river 
between  these  two  points. 

July  24. — The  German  advance  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  apparently  on  Riga, 
is  turned  southeastward,  disclosing  en- 
tirely different  operations  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  for  which  this  has  been  a 
covering  movement  only.  North  of 
Warsaw  the  German  Army  that  crosses 
and  proceeds  along  the  Vistula  advances 
toward  the  Bug.  The  southern  arm,  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Cholm- 
Lublin  railway,  makes  no  progress. 

July  25. — With  the  situation  much  the 
same  in  Poland,  the  troops  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  under  General  von 
Billow,  continue  in  a  southeastern 
circling  movement  which  reaches  35 
miles  southeast  of  Shavli,  where  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  seize  the  Ponevyesh 
railway  junction,  which  commands  by 
tributary  lines  both  the  Kovno-Vilna 
and  the  Vilna-Dvinsk  railroads,  im- 
portant links  in  the  Warsaw-Petrograd 
lines. 

A  British  gunboat  operating  on  the  Eu- 
phrates shells  and  captures  the  city  of 
Nasiriyeh,  Asiatic  Turkey. 

July  26. — Petrograd  reports  that  the  Ger- 
mans, both  on  the  Narew  to  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  are  held  firmly.  In 
some  instances  the  Germans  have  been 
thrown  back  across  the  Narew. 

GENERAL 

July  22. — The  Overseas  News  Bureau  re- 
ports from  Berlin  that  official  investi- 
gations have  revealed  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  sufficient  raw  material, 
both  rood-products  and  metals,  to 
outlast  the  longest  war  in  prospect. 

July  25. — Carrying  a  contraband  cargo  of 
flax  from  Archangel,  Russia,  to  Belfast, 
Ireland,  the  American  tramp  freight 
steamer  Leelanaw,  Captain  D.  B. 
Delk,  is  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
off  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  erew^  are 
given  time  to  escape. 
London  reports  a  clean  sweep  in  the 
Russian  War  Office  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  shortage  of 
ammunition  in  Russia.  General  Poli- 
vanoff  has  been  designated  to  succeed 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


You  can  now  BUY 
CC.  Shock  Absorbers 
for  $10:22  a  set. 

The  wonder  of  everybody  is  that  although 
better  than  our  double  cylinder  1914  model,  our 
Standard  steel  triple  coil 


C.  C.'s  are 

ride — are  long- 

C.  C.'s  are 
cost  in  tires — 1 

Set  of 
Set  of 

CUT   THIS 
booklet   "C.   C. 
Compare  C.  C. 
Just  fill  out  and 


sells  for  $20. 00  per  set  less. 

most  efficient — produce  the  luxurious 
-wearing. 

easily  attached — save  many  times  their 
ubrication  and  adjustment  are  ideal. 

2  for  your  car     .     $10.00 
4  for  Fords     .     .         8.00 

COUPON   and    send   for  our   interesting 
Because — ".      It's    worth    your    reading, 
with  other  Shock  Absorbers  —  then  act. 
mail  us  this  coupon  today. 


COX  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  H.  H.  Established  1872  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal  cities  of  U.  S.  A. 


COX  BRASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  H.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  "C.  C.  Because — "  and  the  name  of  your  dealer 
in  this  vicinity. 


f 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 
Make  of  car, . . 


..City State. 

Year Model 


PUBLIC  ^.^o^o^Jj 

the  Public  Speaking  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, by  GrenvIUeKIelser.  A  com- 
plete and  practical  course  of 
self-Instruction  by  a  master  of 
^e  art.  It  teachen  men  to  think  on 
their  feet.  Cloth  bound,  545  pp.  Sent 
po8t-i>aId,  for  $1.40.  Just  published: 
''  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Person- 
allty  In  Speaking,"  by  the  same  author.  Cloth  bound, 
4trt  nn  Sent  ro't-^ald  for  $1.40,  Funtc  St.  Wagnalls 
Company.  3&1-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 


« 


My  Musical  Memories"  'V^'^'n'^^'J. 

preacher-violirist,  a  book  of  intense  and  fascinating  interest 
for  musical  amateurs  and,  indeed,  all  lovers  of  music.  The 
author  describes  hii  feelings  on  hearing  great  music — such 
as  the  original  performances  of  Wagner's  masterpieces  at 
Bayreuth,  the  wonderful  playing  of  Paganini,  etc.,  etc. — 
and  by  his  intimate  anecdotes  makes  you  feel  an  almost 
personal  relation  of  friendship  for  these  grand  musicians. 
"Old  Violins,"  "  Pasranini,"  "Wagner,"  "  Nibelungen 
Ring,"  "  Parsifal,"  "Liszt,"  etc.,  etc.  Price,  in  neat  cloth, 
%\  postpaid;  paper  edition,  25  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     ■     New  York  tod  Loodo 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  American   "  Cure "   giving  the  Nanheim   Baths 
with  a  natural,  iodo-ferruginous  Radio-active  Brine. 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'   Walk  From  Watkins  Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  ahd  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  through 
the  Lake  Region.  Automobilins,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and  sporty  Golf  Course, 
Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic.  Mechan- 
ical and  Electrical  Equipment.    For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism, 
gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  liver  and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address:  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,on  Seneca  Lake 


GAe  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 
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as  Minister  of  War  Cieneral  Soukhom- 
linoff,  who  resigned  on  June  25  "for 
reasons  not  stated. 
Berlin  declares  the  total  number  of 
Russian  prisoners  in  hand  to  be  over 
1,500,U(X). 


MEN  who  have  | 
two  pairs  of  | 
PARIS  G/^RTERS  during  | 
the  hot  weather  get  | 
longer,  better  service  I 
from  them.  Natur-  1 
ally,  the  garter  absorbs  | 
the  moisture  of  the  | 
leg.  Alternating  and  | 
airing  each  pair  fre-  j 
quently  is  sanitary;  I 
this  adds  greatly  to  i 
your  comfort  and  to  | 
the  life  of  the  garter.  I 

You  can  now  get  RflRlS  I 

G/IRTERS  in  the  popular  | 

Palm    Beach   coloring  | 

to  match  your  suit  or  | 

socks  of  this  shade.  i 


25  and  50  cents 


A.   Stein 


Co. 


M«i«-;      Children"!       HICKORY       Ginen 


Chicago 


New  York 


SiUDIlluii 


P/IRIS 

G/IRTERS 

r^        No  mefal 
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The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and  Club  Management 

Compilcfl  by  KATE  Lf)lISK  ROHER  I  S 
For  many  years  in  rhnrae  of  club  work  in  the  free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
In  a  volume  BO  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbait,  this 
guide-book  RivCH  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
offtanize  an<l  conduct  her  chiti. 
In  this  now  l><>ok  you  will  find: 
Pftrllament&ry  Rales  FallT  Explained 
-    Book  Llsta — Topics  (or  Papers — 
Outlines   (or   Proprams-    Complete 
Pro^crams — And  Foil    In(orniatlon 
as    to  the  ase    o(  Libraries     and 
Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 
Sources  o(  In(omiatlon  on  People 
and  Topics  o(  the  Day. 

ISmo,  cloth.  192  paiies,  7Se  Del 
By  mall  83c. 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  CO. 

3M-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


July  27. — Official  statements  announce 
the  British  naval  losses  to  July  18  as 
9,106  and  the  total  miUtary  casualties 
as  321,891.  Of  the  latter  those  in 
France  are  2l)(i,903;  in  the  Dardanelles, 
49,238;  and  in  other  theaters,  5,750. 

July  28. — Berlin  announces  that  up  to  July 
25  British  vessels  to  the  number  of 
229  have  been  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marines. In  addition.  30  other  hostile 
ships  were  sunk  and  27  neutral  vessels 
carrying  contraband.  Si.x  neutral  craft 
were  torpedoed  by  mistake. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

July  27. — Revolutionists  in  Haiti,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Rosaloo  Bobo, 
storm  the  Presidential  residence,  drive 
the  President  into  refuge,  and  kill  the 
Governor  of  Port-au-Prince.  In  re- 
taliation, the  Government  executes 
summarily  100  political  prisoners  of  the 
rebel  faction. 
Henry  James,  the  American  author,  is 
granted  papers  of  naturalization  as  a 
British  subject  and  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  that  countrj'. 

July  28. — A  mob  of  revolutionists  hales 
forth  President  Vilbrun  (Juillaume,  of 
Haiti,  from  the  Frerreh  Legation  and 
shoots  him  to  death. 

DOMESTIC 

July  22. — Berlin  reports  the  publication  in 
Germany  of  an  official  declaration  that 
Germans  working  in  neutral  countries 
in  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  enemy 
nations  will  be  considered  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  the  mother  country. 

The  new  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Ericsson, 
ready  for  delivery  to  this  Government, 
is  nearly  sunk  by  the  opening  of  its 
sea-cocks  while  docked  in  the  yard  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company. 

July  23. — A  note  is  forwarded  to  Germany 
in  which  dissatisfaction  with  Germany's 
latest  reply  is  e.xprest  and  Germany  is 
informed  that  further  attacks  on 
American  lives  and  shipping  will  be 
considered   "deliberately  unfriendlj'." 

July  24. — By  the  overturning  of  the 
excursion  steamer  Eastland  in  the 
Chicago  River,  over  1 ,200  employees  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  their 
families,  and  friends,  perish. 

July  25. — Because  they  disobeyed  his  in- 
junction to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
strikers  about  the  Bayonne  oil  plants. 
Sheriff  Kinkead  arrests  30  of  the  oil 
company's  armed  guards,  and  al.><o  the 
superintendent  of  the  Tidewater  plant. 

July  20. — Government  reports  show  the 
total  of  the  import  and  export  trade  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30  to  have 
equaled  S4,442..S()4,272,  or  S164.000.- 
()(X)  more  than  the  previous  high  record 
of  1913.  The  United  States  balance 
of  trade  is  SI  .094,422,792,  exceeding 
by  §428.000,000  the  former  high  record 
of  1908. 

July  27. — Sheriff  Kinkead  announces  the 
Bayonne  oil  strike  ended,  with  the 
majority  of  the  men  peaceal)ly  at  work. 


Fleeting  Beauty. — L.\dy  i^in  furniture 
store,  to  new  clerk) — "  Where  are  those 
handsome  sideboards  that  you  had  last 
week?  " 

Clerk — (embarrassed) — "  Oh,  I — er — I 
shaved  them  off  day  afore  yesterday, 
ma'am." — Life. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  viind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"B.  T.  R.."  Brunswick,  Ga.— "The  following 
sentence  occurs  in  a  contract,  punctuated  as 
quoted:  'The  sub-contractor  agrees  that  in  the 
event  of  his  failure  to  complete  the  entire  order 
in  the  time  specified  herein,  he  will  pay  to  the 
contractor  an  amount  equal  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  contractor  as  liquidated  damages.'  (a) 
What  is  the  phrase  'as  Uqiiidated  damages'? 
(6)  What  does  it  qualify?  (c)  Please  state,  in 
other  language,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
(d)  Suppose  a  comma  should  be  supplied  before 
the  words  "as  Uquidated  damages.'  would  that 
change  or  make  ambiguous  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence? ' ' 

The  words  "as  liquidated  damages"  is  a  sub- 
ordinate clause  in  apposition  to  and  qualifying 
the  word  "amount."  In  other  words,  the  sub- 
contractor in  this  case  agrees  that,  in  the  event 
of  liis  failure  to  complete  the  order  in  a  given 
time,  he  will  pay  a  certain  stipulated  sum  to  the 
contractor  as  a  reimbursement  for  his  losses.  The 
comma  here  would  seem  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Uquidated  damages  are  the  form  in  which 
he  will  pay  the  contractor  for  his  loss.  Possibly 
some  persons  might  claim  that  without  the 
comma  the  sentence  might  mean  that  the  sub- 
contractor would  pay  the  contractor  for  damages 
he  had  suffered  in  the  shape  of  liquidated  dam- 
ages, but  as  no  loss  can  be  exactly  determined 
beforehand,  this  woxild  seem  hardly  probable. 

"F.  T."  Waslungton,  D.  C. — "Kindly  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  new  Pope's 
name." 

The  personal  and  family  names  of  the  new  Pope 
are  Giacomo  della  Chiesa,  pronounced  ja'ko-md 
(a  as  in  art,  o  as  in  obey,  the  accent  being  on  the 
first  syllable) ;  della  (e  as  in  get,  and  a  as  in  final) ; 
ki-c'za  (t  as  in  police,  e  as  in  they,  and  a  as  in 
artistic). 

"E.  D.  M.,"  Dennlson,  Ohio. — "What  is  the 
literary  standing  of  the  idiom  'to  hold  onto'  in  the 
following  sentence?  "Bonds  .  .  .  may  be  sold 
later  at  a  profit,  but  they  are  always  good  to  hold 

071(0.'" 

The  idiom  is  "to  hold  on,"  and  "to"  is  a 
preposition  denoting  action  in  a  condition  or 
object.  "To  hold  on"  means  "to  grip  fast"  to 
anything  specified.  The  form  onto  is  not  cor- 
rectly used  here.  It  signifies  "upon"  and  in 
this  sense  is  avoided  by  piuists  as  colloquial  or 
%-ulgar.  It  is  objected  to  by  some  critics  as 
redundant  or  needless,  but  doubtless  becoming 
more  frequent;  the  newspapers  often  print  it  as  a 
solid  word.  It  never  should  be  employed  where 
on  is  sufficient;  but  simple  on  after  verbs  of  mo- 
tion may  be  wholly  ambiguous,  so  that  on  to,  mean- 
ing "to  or  toward  and  on,"  may  be  necessary 
to  clear  up  the  ambiguity.  "  The  boy  fell  on  the 
roof"  may  mean  that  he  fell  while  on  the  roof,  or 
that  he  fell,  as  from  the  chimney-top  or  some 
overlooking  window  to  the  roof  so  as  to  be  on  it; 
but  if  we  say  •'  The  boy  fell  on  to  the  roof,"  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  meaning.  The 
canons  for  deciding  the  eUgibility  of  new  words 
appear,  therefore,  to  claim  for  on  to  the  right  to 
struggle  for  continued  existence  and  general 
acceptance. 

"G.  S.,"  Salem,  Ore. — "In  the  following 
sentence  is  the  word  'yet'  superfluous?  "While 
I  like  most  fruits,  yet  they  do  not  agree  with  me.'" 

As  "while"  stands  for  ""altho,"  yet  is  neces- 
sary as  excepting  that  which  has  been  pre\-iously 
affirmed.  If  you  recast  the  sentence  you  will  see 
that  some  conjunction  is  needed:  "I  like  most 
fruits,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  me." 

"".1.  F.  C."  Macdonald,  W.  Va. — ""Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  correct?  "This  report  must  be 
filled  out  and.  together  with  original  tally,  mailed 
to  tliis  department  immediately  the  car  is  un- 
loaded.' The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insert  the  word  "after 
bi'fore  the  woVd  'the'  in  tlie  last  line  to  make  the 
sen  t  encc  complete. 

The  word  after  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the 
use  of  immediately,  in  the  sense  of  immediately  after 
or  immediately  that,  being  sanctioned  as  an  elUptical 
form,  but  it  is  rare  and  the  addition  of  the  after 
or  that  makes  the  sentence  somewhat  clearer. 
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SUMMING  UP  A  YEAR  OF  SLAUGHTER 


ON  THE  FIRST  OF  AUGUST,  "the  greatest  and  the 
most  impressive  peace  propaganda  this  world  has  ever 
seen  closed  the  first  year  of  its  activities,"  one  of  our 
editorial  writers  remarks,  but  he  notes  with  many  of  his  fellows 
the  entire  absence  on  this  anniversary  of  any  pacific  note  in  the 
utterances  coming  from  the  spokesmen  of  the  European  belliger- 
ents. Germany  "still  possesses  the  determination  to  conquer," 
to  fight  until  her  "enemies  are  crusht."  Russia  "must  continue 
the  war — should  it  last  for  several  years — until  the  enemy  is 
completely  crusht."  England's  duty,  "which  we  shall  fulfil," 
says  the  Prime  Minister,  "is  to  continue  to  the  end  in  the  coura. 
which  we  have  chosen."  The  French  Army,  we  are  told,  is 
absolutely  confident  of  victory,  and  "the  people  behind  the 
Army  to  a  man  are  equally  so."  From  the  other  fighting  nations 
come  similar  declarations  of  the  certainty  of  an  eventual -triumph 
and  the  settled  determination  to  "see  the  thing  through." 
Peace,  therefore,  seems  to  American  observers  further  away 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began,  particularly  as  most  of 
them  can  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  decisive  military 
action.  Looking  backward,  they  see  with  the  Omaha  World- 
Hernld,  "a  drawn  battle,  with  the  advantage  on  the  soil  of 
Europe  resting  with  Germany,  and  on  the  sea  and  in  the  colonies 
with  Great  Britain."  As  matters  stand,  says  the  Dotioit  free 
Press,  "there  has  been  a  year  of  the  most  desparate  and  costly 
campaigning  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  the  net  result 
is  practically  a  stalemate."  For  both  sides,  in  this  editor's 
opinion,  the  reasons  for  both  optimism  and  pessimism  nearly 
balance: 

"The  optimistic  view  from  the  German  standpoint  has  for 
its  excuse  a  demonstrated  ability  to  prevent  invasion  and  to 
live  successfully  on  resources  developed  within  the  two  Empires; 
a  pessimistic  view  arises  from  realization  of  an  apparent  inability 
to  break  through  the  encircling  cordon.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  Allies,  optimism  considers  the  manner  in  which  the 
Germans  have  been  isolated;  pessimism  speaks  of  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  Entente  armies  to  make  any  material  advance." 


Yet  if  the  war  were  to  end  now,  with  Warsaw  in  the  hands  of 
the  Teuton  forces  and  the  Russian  Army  retreating  from  Poland, 
Germany,  say  several  papers,  would  be  indisputably  the  victor. 
In  a  full-page  editorial  review  of  the  main  military  phases  of 
the  first  year,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
comes  to  this  conclusion.  Of  the  four  great  campaigns  of  the 
war,  the  first — that  of  Germany  against  France — was  a  failure 
in  that  France  was  not  disposed  of.     Mr.  Simonds  explains; 

"Its  initial  sueces.ses  were  due  to  the  violation  of  the  Belgian 
frontier,  and  when  the  French  Army  had  been  reconcentrated  it 
outfought  the  German,  heavily  defeated  it,  but  in  its  turn  failed 
to  force  the  Germans  out  of  a  large  district  of  northern  France, 
which  had  been  occupied  in  the  dash  from  Belgium 

"  In  this  campaign  the  British  part  was  slight  until  the  Battles 
of  Flanders,  but  here  the  British  won  a  remarkable  triumph 
against  great  odds  and  saved  the  Channel  ports.  German 
failure  was  not  due  to  bad  generalship  or  incidental  mistakes; 
it  was  due  to  the  amazing  French  rally  and  to  the  fact  that  what 
had  been  attempted  was  beyond  the  capacity  even  of  Germans." 

Secondly,  Russia's  offensive  against  Austria  failed  because  of 
the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  reenforee  their  ally  and  the  supe- 
riority of  German  over  Russian  troops,  tho  the  final  Russian 
disaster  was  due  in  large  rart  to  failure  of  ammunition-supplies 
and  l-3k  of  heavy  svtillery.  Of  the  Allied  offensive  in  the  West, 
this  writer  says: 

"The  Germans  have  simply  dug  themselves  into  northern 
France,  and  are  able  to  supply  the  men  and  ammunition  to 
meet  any  offensive.  The  greatness  of  the  French  losses  and  the 
concomitant  failure  of  the  British  to  get  up  men  or  feed  their 
guns  explain  Allied  failure  in  this  field,  and  there  is  no  present 
promise  of  a  change.  German  defense  here  has  been  as  brilliantly 
successful  as  the  operations  against  Russia." 

Of  the  fourth  major  campaign — that  against  Russia,  which 
included  Mackensen's  drive  through  Galicia  and  the  capture  of 
Warsaw  on  August  5,  Mr.  Simonds  says  that  it  demonstrates 
"the  enormous  resources  of  Germany  in  men  and  munitions,  the 
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folly  of  earlier  predictions  of  approaching  German  exhaustion, 
and  the  comparative  soundness  of  German  confidence  that 
victory  for  them  is  still  possible  or  even  likely."  And  lie 
concludes: 

"In  its  first  year  the  Great  War  has  been  Xapoleonic  in 
character,  but  no  Napoleon  has  appeared.  Germany  has  dis- 
played the  same  ability  to  meet  Europe  in  arms  that   France 


■IHK   luA.si        liJ  AM)TI11-,K  YKAK! 

— .Starrett  in  th?  New  York  Tribune. 

displayed  from  17!t2  to  1S14.  .Ml  prospect  of  early  peace  .seems 
to  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  absence  of  any  really  decisive 
result  in  any  field.  Only  a  tremendous  Russian  disaster  can 
now  modify  the  general  expectation  that  the  war  will  con- 
tinue for  one  or  two  years. 

"Finally,  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  in  the  military  ()p<'rations 
in  Europe  all  the  real  advantage  has  lain  Avith  the  Germans. 
They  have  failed  in  their  greatest  undertaking,  but  they  hav»> 
cleared  their  own  frontiers,  and  are  now  fighting  in  Poland. 
Belgium,  and  France.  Their  armies  have  shown  no  sign  of 
exhaustion  or  loss  of  morale.  They  have  won  victories  which 
will  forever  be  memorable." 

But,  asks  the  Xew  York  Ercnincj  Sun,  has  Germany  .succeeded 
even  in  this  first  year  of  the  war?  Her  two  great  objectives  were 
to  nullify  France  as  an  active  foe,  and  failing  that,  to  nullify 
Russia.  "Both  of  these  attempts  having  collapsed,  where  is 
the  military  success?  The  temporary  advantage  of  fighting 
in  the  enemy's  country  has  been  purcha.sed  at  a  cost  so  great 
in  men  and  resources — yes,  and  in  shattered  hopes — that  it  can 
only  be  regarded  by  the  cool  outsider  as  catastrophic."  In  its 
editorial  columns  the  Vew  York  Times  thus  sums  up  this  situa- 
tion from  a  frankly  anti-German  view-point: 

".\fter  oiH>  year  of  war  Germany  possesses  Belgium;  Russian 
Poland,  where  her  immense  armies  are  V)attling  mightily,  is 
nearly  within  her  grasp,  and  she  occupies  a  part  of  some  of  the 
richest  provinces  in  northeastern  France,  where  for  many  months 
since  her  retreat  from  the  Marne  she  has  carried  on  trench  war- 
fare, chiefly  defensive.  These  are  her  spoils,  the  twelvemonth 
ac^hievements  of  the  vast  military  forces  she  has  for  forty  years 
been  training  for  the  conquest  of  Euro[)e. 

"Gernjany  has  lost  three  million  men,  api)roxiniately  a  jxr 
cent,  of  her  population.  She  has  lost  her  island  colonies  in  the 
Pacific,  her  West-African  possessions,  her  fortified  outpost  of 
KiiU)chow — more  than  a  million  s(juare  miles  of  German  ter- 
ritory, and  mon-  than  ten  million  people  who  acknowledged 
the  German  rule.  She  has  been  driven  from  the  seas.  Th(» 
ships  of  her  great  merchant  fleet  liave  been  destroyed  or  ha\c 
sought  refuge  in  her  home  waters  or  in  neutral  i)()rts.  Her 
foreign  trade  has  been  annihilated  save  for  some  precarious 
exclianges  through  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  little  traffic  she  carries 
(»ii  furtively  across  the  territory  of  neutral  neighbors.     Of  her 


great  and  costly  Kavy  only  submarines  are  at  large  and  active — 
all  the  rest  has  either  been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  her  enemies 
or,  because  of  fear  of  the  enemy,  lie  concealed  at  Wilhelmshaven 
or  Kiel.  And  her  submarine  boats  gain  for  her  no  military 
advantage;  they  merely  harass  the  enemy  without  diminishing 
his  fighting  power." 

These  material  losses  could  be  made  good,  continues  The 
Times,  but  Germany's  "moral  loss  is  incomparably  greater." 
According  to  this  editor,  the  abhorrence  with  which  Germany 
has  inspired  her  neighbors  has  made  them  resolve  to  conquer 
her  "and  put  her  mad  rulers  under  restraint."  The  Allies  will 
win,  we  are  told,  because  they  must,  because  they  would  perish 
l)efore  bowing  to  the  supremacy  of  Prussia,  and  "their  immense 
superiority  in  men,  in  wealth,  in  power  will  determine  the 
contest,  even  if  it  be  prolonged  for  years." 

Not  quite  so  certain,  the  Springfield  Republican' does  not 
care  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  remarks  that  "so 
long  as  all  the  Allied  armies  are  intact,  so  long  as  all  the  nations 
of  the  Entente  hold  together  and  are  willing  to  endure  the  loss 
and  suffering  of  the  war,  they  have  a  chance  to  win." 

It  is  on  the  sea  that  the  Allies  have  succeeded,  say  several 
writers.  Except  for  the  British  Na\  y,  observes  the  New  York 
11  o//(/,  "Germany  to-day  would  be  master  of  the  world." 
True,  there  has  been  no  decisive  naval  battle,  but  the  work 
has  been  no  less  decisive.     And  we  read  further: 

"  German  commerce  has  disappeared  from  the  ocean.  .  .  . 
One  by  one  her  t-olonies  have  dropt  away,  and  month  by 
tnonth  her  isolation  is  more  complete.  The  military  conse- 
quences of  that  isolation  will  become  more  and  more  important 
as  the  war  proceeds 

"British  and  French  commerce  continues  because  the  Ger- 
mans can  not  command  the  sea.  The  Allies  have  the  manu- 
facturing resources  of  the  world  to  draw  upon.  More  than  a 
million  soldiers  liave  been  landed  in  P''rance  under  naval  convoy 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  transport.  British  colonial  troops 
an^  transported  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  as  freely  as  in 
time  of  peace.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  splendid  courage  and  devotion 
of  the  French  people  in  this  conflict  would  have  been  futile  had 
not  the  British  Navy  enabled  the  French  Government  to  supply 
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A  DOUBLE-HKADER. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

the  equipment  in  which  the  .Vrmy  was  so  fatally  deficient  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war." 

Tho  the  German  fleet  has  not  been  captured  t)r  destroyed,  this 
is  not  to  be  counted  against  Britain,  according  to  The  World, 
since  "a  fleet  which  is  so  completely  overmatched  that  to  invite 
battle  is  to  invite  destruction  is  practically  non-existent." 
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THE  NUT-CRACKER. 

— Donahey  in  the  (-loveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  goose-step! 
-Weed  in  tiie  Pliiladelpliia  Public  Ledger 


THE    (^ONQUEST   OF   POLAND. 


In  the  minds  of  many  Americans,  especially  those  sympathiz- 
ing strongly  with  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  the  only  hope  for 
an  early  peace  lies  in  a  decisive,  if  not  a  crushing,  victory.  A 
peace  or  any  other  basis,  even  if  possible,  they  would  fear  as  being 
inconclusive,  and  perhaps  provocative  of  new  wars.  These 
views  have  found  able  editorial  expression  in  scores  of  newspapers. 
Yet  a  writer  in  The  New  Republic  (New  York)  argues  that  when 
peace  comes  it  is  likely  to  be  both  inconclusive  and  lasting. 
To  quote: 

"When  one  reflects  upon  the  extravagant  cost  in  men  and 
munitions  requisite  to  the  shifting  of  the  stubborn  battle-line  in 
France  by  even  a  hundred  yards,  he  will  search  in  vain  for  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  his  belief  in  the  definite  triumph  of  one  party 
or  the  other 

"What  kind  of  peace  Europe  shall  have  lies  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods.  But  almost  certainly  it  is  not  the  kind  of  peace  any  one, 
either  belligerent  or  neutral,  would  prescribe. 

"An  inconclusive  peace:  then  the  whole  agonizing  work  will 
have  to  be  done  over.  So  most  of  us  say.  And  yet  it  is  not  the 
verdict  of  history  that  complete  victories  are  conducive  to  peace, 
nor  that  drawn  conflicts  are  provocative  of  further  war." 

The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  are 
cited,  lacking  nothing  in  conclusiveness,  but  without  any  pacify- 
ing tendencies.  And  the  [inconclusive  struggles  between  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  in  1812,  and  more  recently  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  seem  to  have  left  no  seeds  of  future  strife. 
It  all  depends,  according  to  this  writer,  on  whether  a  war  "leaves 
a  taste  for  easy  victory  in  the  conqueror,  or  an  abiding  sense  of 
shame  in  the  conquered."  And  after  establishing  a  historic 
backing  for  this  declaration,  he  concludes: 

"However  the  present  war  may  end,  it  will  leave  no  nation 
gloating  over  easy  victory.  .  .  .  Nor  will  the  present  war 
print  disgrace  upon  the  mind  of  any  nation.  All  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  world  can  transmit  to  posterity  only  a  tithe  of 
the  tales  of  heroism  from  any  one  of  the  warring  nations. 

"  After  the  war  the  nations  that  have  fared  worst  will  at  any  rate 
have  the  consolation  of  the  record  of  a  gallant  fight;  and  the 
nations  nearest  approximating  the  state  of  victors  will  accord 
generous  recognition  to  the  bravery  of  their  foes.  The  formal 
terms  of  peace  may  leave  open  the  door  to  future  strife;  but  the 
underlying  spirit  of  the  peoples,  something  vastly  more  signif- 
icant in  the  long  run,  is  not  circumscribed  by  written  conven- 
tions. What  if  the  coming  peace  shall  be  inconclusive?  All  the 
more  probability  that  it  will  be  a  lasting  peace." 

Peace  being  seen  so  far  off,  predictions  as  to  the  permanent 
changes  to  be  wrought  by  the  war  are  few  and  vague.  The 
growth  of  democracy,  the  abandonment  of  aggressive  militarism. 


are  dimly  visioned  by  the  N(nv  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
The  New  York  Tiiiics  sees  a  free,  de-Prussianized  Germany 
arising  from  the  defeat  of  the  HohenzoUern  Empire.  It  also 
notes  the  rebirth  of  France  and  Russia,  the  awakening  of  En- 
gland, and  the  sudden  national  self-consciousness  of  the  British 
colonies.  Friends  of  Germany  in  this  country  see  in  her  hoped- 
for  victory  the  discrediting  of  British  navalism  and  the  spread 
throughout  the  world  of  the  German  ideals  of  efficiency  and  or- 
ganization. And  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  which  would  equally 
regret  the  crushing  of  German  efficiency  and  of  the  French  and 
English  ideals  of  freedom  and  individuality,  wishes  an  indecisive 
termination  of  the  war.     For, 

"It  is  only  so  that  each  of  the  great  groups  of  antagonists 
may  preserve  for  themselves  and  the  world  that  which  is  best 
of  their  own,  and  gain  from  their  opponents  that  in  which  they 
are  now  lacking.  German  efficiency,  tinctured  with  Enghsh 
and  French  ideals,  might  not  prove  quite  so  efficient;  the  ideals 
adjusted  to  the  necessities  of  efficiency  might  not  pien^e  the 
heavens  quite  so  high;  but  the  combination  would  represent  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization  than  any  country,  than  our  own 
(country,  has  yet  attained 

"Inconclusive  peace  will  teach  to  all  the  antagonists  the 
futility  of  war,  and  will  set  them  to  studying  and  assimilating 
the  strength  on  which  the  other  fed  that  enabled  it  to  strive  so 
nobly  and  to  endure  so  much." 

Turning  from  these  hopes  and  visions  of  the  future  to  a 
practical  discussion  of  the  military  lessons  of  this  year  of  war- 
fare, we  read  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"The  striking  fact  stands  out  that  the  old  kind  of  warfare 
is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Eastern  front.  On  the  West  and  in 
the  Dardanelles  there  is  the  new  trench-warfare,  deadly  bej'ond 
all  belief,  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the  trench-fighting  of  Lee's 
and  Grant's  armies  in  1864-65.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  either  side  can  overcome  this  simple  device,  when  coupled 
with  barbed-wire  entanglements,  and  break  through,  save  at 
a  cost  of  human  lives  which  no  nation  can  afford  to  pay 

"As  for  the  newer  weapons  of  war,  the  Zeppelins  have  failed 
completely,  up  to  date,  while  as  a  scouting  machine  rather  than 
an  offensive  weapon,  the  aeroplane  has  proved  of  enormous 
value.  .  .  .  Surprize-attacks  the  aeroplane  has  about  ended;  as 
an  adjunct  to  range-finding  it  has  become  invaluable,  and  it  is 
the  cause  of  a  new  science  of  concealing  batteries  from  obser- 
vation from  above,  just  as  the  trench-warfare  has  developed 
bomb-  and  hand-grenade  throwing,  and  machines  therefor, 
modeled  in  part  after  devices  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"As  for  the  artillery,  the  earlier  performances  of  the  .\ustrian 
42-centimeter  gun  have  not  been  equaled  of  late,  tho  it  was  in 
action  at  Przemysl  and  Lemberg,  according  to  German  reports. 
Beyond  this  and  the  rapid  betterment  of  the  aeroplane  gun. 
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notably  in  Grrmany,  there  is  no  startling  change  to  record.  Of 
the  use  of  cavalry  as  a  separate  arm  there  has  been  very  little.  .  .  . 
"The  greatest  triumph  from  the  technical  point  of  view  has 
l)een  scored,  of  course,  by  the  submarine.  As  torpedoing  was 
developed  by  the  Confederates,  who  were  without  ships,  so 
the  submarine  warfare  has  been  carried  to  the  undreamed-of 
lengths  of  making  this  craft  take  the  place  of  the  commerce- 
destroyer  by  the  Germans  whose  fleet  has  been  useless  to  them. 
Xo  one  would  have  believed  a  year  ago  that  twelve  months 
could  elapse  without  a  fleet  action  on  an  extensive  scale;  yet 


THK    HI  SSI  AN    KBH, 

.Showing  what  the  Teutonic  forces  under  Hindeuburg  and  Macl<- 
ensen  accomplished  on  tlie  Easteni  front  in  the  four  months  end- 
ing with  the  capture  of  Warsaw  on  August  .'>. 

such  is  the  case.  If  German  rejiorts  are  true,  the  British  battle- 
ships ceased  participating  in  the  Dardanelles  warfare  as  soon  as 
the  German  submarines  appeared.  .  .  .  As  for  the  submarine,  the 
e.xact  extent  of  its  achievements  can  not  now  be  measured.  But 
it  can  be  said  that  fully  eight  great  battle-ships  and  twenty 
cruisers,  gunboats,  etc.,  have  fallen  victim  to  a  weapon  which 
has  brought  uj)  for  discussion  the  question  whether  it  is  worth 

while  building  any  more  battle-ships  at  all 

"But  the  most  important  question  is  whether  modern  warfare 
is  any  longer  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance.  Thus 
the  question  whether  Germany  may  yet  be  beaten  is  now  largely 
one  of  financial  resources.  There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  a  year  more  of  the  struggle  ^\^ll  bring  some  of  the  nations 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  if  not  actually  pushing  some  nations 
over  the  line.  Here  lies,  perhaps,  the  chief  hope  for  disarnui- 
ment  at  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  And  what  is  true  of 
finance  is  still  truer  of  the  question  of  lives.  How  can  humanity 
contemplate  or  permit  a  system  in  which  such  an  incident  as 


the  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Galicia  can  alone  cost  the 
loser  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  men  in  sixty  days, 
with  the  losses  of  the  victor  confessedly  very  heavy?" 

The  sacrifice  of  life  entailed  by  the  year  of  slaughter,  says 

The  Evening  Post,  is  something  that  the  world  contemplates 

"with  a  sense  of  aghast  helplessness."     From  the  many  lists 

appearing  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  we  take  the  following 

table,  which  has  been  compiled  by  the  New  York  Independent 

from  oflBcial  statistics  and  the  estimates  of  Red  Cross  and  other 

relief -organizations : 

Prisoners 

Killed             Wounded               and  Total 

Missing 

Kussia 800.000          2.000,000             800,000  3,600.000 

France 4.50,000            800,000            310,000  1,560,000 

Great  Britain 125,000            250.000               90,000  465,000 

Belgium .50,000             165.000               45,000  260.000 

.Servia 65.000             113,000              50,000  228,000 

Montenegro 8,000               15,000                 5.000  28,000 

Italy 5,000               12,000                 2,000  19,000 

Totals 1,503,000  3,355,000  1.302,000  6,160.000 

Germany .500,000  900.000  250.000  1,650.000 

Austria-Hungary 3.55.000  800,000  200.000  1.355.000 

Turkey 50.000  100,000  50,000  200,000 

Totals 905.000  1,800,000  500.000  3.205.000 

Grand  totals 2.408.000  5,155,000  1,802,000  9,365,000 

The  cost  of  the  war  in  money  runs  to  a  similarly  huge  total. 
We  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Great  Britain  is  now  spending  about  S15.0(X),()00  a  day  on 
the  war,  according  to  Premier  Asquith.  Albert  Metin,  general 
budget  reporter  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  calculates 
the  war  is  costing  Franc«>  .?10,000  a  minute,  or  $14,400,000  a  day. 
William  Michaelis  recently  estimated  the  daily  cost  to  Germany 
at  $8,250,000,  saying  forty  days  of  this  war  cost  as  much  as  the 
whole  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870-71.  .  .  .  Mr.  Michaelis 
puts  the  total  cost  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  at  $15,000,000,000, 
not  including  Italy's  expenditures,  a  sum  more  than  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  gold-production  of  the  world  during  the  last 
500  years.  Other  estimates  run  still  higher,  to  $20,000,000,000 
or  more." 


THE  FALL  OF  WARSAW 

THE  entry  of  Prince  Leopold's  Bavarian  troops  into 
Warsaw,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "is  the 
(!ulraination  of  the  most  gigantic  strategical  operation 
military  history  has  known,  the  end  of  a  campaign  in  which 
millions  have  fought  and  whole  provinces  have  been  crossed  by 
the  battle-fronts."  This  great  enveloping  movement  of  the 
Teutonic  armies  began  in  April,  and  the  knell  of  Warsaw  was 
sounded  in  the  first  week  of  May,  according  to  the  New  York 
.S'(///,  when  the  Germans  turned  the  Russian  right  uing  in  Galicia 
and  forced  the  retreat  from  the  Karpathians.  Then  followed  the 
reoccupation  of  Przemysl  on  June  3,  of  Lemberg  on  June  23, 
and  on  August  5  the  fall  of  the  Polish  capital,  which  is  more  than 
one-third  of  the  way  from  Berlin  to  Petrograd.  The  taking  of 
this  important  and  strongly  fortified  city,  which  had  already 
repulsed  three  attacks,  is  characterized  liy  the  New  York  Timoi 
as  "a  valorous  feat  of  arms,  a  triumph  of  German  strategy  and 
sheer  doggedness."  The  Times  is  undecided,  however,  whether 
to  admire  most  "the  military  genius  which  won  Warsaw "  or 
"that  which  accomplished  its  evacuation  in  so  orderly  a  man- 
ner." As  it  was  when  Antwerp  fell  ten  months  ago,  remarks 
Tlic  Tribune,  the  moral  effect  of  this  great  Teutonic  triumph 
will  be  felt  all  over  the  world.     But — 

"The  capture  of  Antwerp  proved  an  empty  success,  because 
the  Belgian  Army  escaped.  It  completed  the  conquest  of 
Belgium,  but  it  was  only  the  last  step  in  bringing  the  whole 
Western  operations  to  a  deadlock.  The  true  importance  of  the 
latest  German  feat  must  be  measured  in  the  same  fashion. 

"If  the  Grand  Duke's  army  has  escaped,  Germany  will  have 
missed  a  supreme  success  in  the  East,  and  only  supreme  success 
could  justify  the  cost  in  men  and  material  of  the  last  two  months. 
If  she  has  dispersed  or  captured  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  Army 
her  AHctory  will  pass  anything  in  modern  history  and  constitute 
the  gravest  defeat  the  Allied  cause  has  known." 
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The  Sun  reminds  us  that  this  further  demonstration  of 
"Teutonic  superiority  in  tho  shock  of  battle"  is  "well  timed  to 
impress  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  taking  counsel  with 
themselves  and  with  one  another  whether  they  should  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Russia  and  her  allies."  Moreover,  "it  will 
hearten  the  sorely  prest  Turk."     To  quote  further: 

"And  the  Teutonic  allies,  who  under  the  skilful  direction  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  are  never  slow  to  launch  a  new  cam- 
paign, now  have  the  choice  of  employing  their  disengaged  army 
corps  on  the  front  in  Flanders  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  or  against 
the  Italians  on  the  Austrian  frontier  (altho  war  has  not  been  de- 
clared by  Germany),  or  in  a  demonstration  against  the  Servians." 

Discussing  the  situation  dispassionately,  the  New  York 
World  says: 

"Ever  since  the  combined  armies  of  the  Teutonic  allies  in 
April  began  their  great  drive  in  Galicia  the  inability  of  the 
Czar's  forces  to  hold  their  own  has  been  apparent.  The  Russian 
Army  has  suffered  enormous  losses  in  that  quarter,  but  Russia's 
powers  of  recuperation  have  been  a  constant  cause  of  astonish- 
ment from  ^he  beginning  of  the  war.  Instead  of  being  reduc^ed 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  by  their  repeated  reverses,  they  have 
held  up  the  advance  of  both  the  German  and  Austrian  armies 
in  Poland  weeks  longer  than  was  anticipated,  in  spite  of  thn 
shortage  of  ammunition.  The  plan  of  enveloping  the  entire 
Russian  Army  as  in  a  net  and  ending  its  existence  was  magnif- 
icently conceived,  but  apparently  it  has  failed. 

"As  a  prize  of  war  in  Germany's  hands,  Warsaw  stands  for 
the  conquest  of  Poland.  On  both  fronts  Germany  is  now 
fighting  the  war  in  foreign  territory,  and  neither  in  the  East  nor 
West  are  the  Allies  capable  of  driving  the  Teutonic  armies  back 
toward  the  frontier.  For  Germany  to  hold  what  it  has  would 
mean  ultimate  victory;  to  lose,  its  armies  must  not  only  be 
expelled  from  Russia,  Belgium,  and  France,  but  decisively 
beaten.  The  Allies  have  a  long,  dreary,  and  costly  task  ahead 
of  them,  in  view  of  the  slowness  of  their  preparations. 

"The  moral  effect  of  the  taking  of  Warsaw  will  be  far-reaching. 
In  Germany  it  will  quicken  the  national  spirit  and  fortify  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Kaiser's  armies.  It  will  com- 
plicate the  Balkan  situation  by  checking  displays  of  partizan- 
ship  for  the  Allies'  cause.  It  is  even  likely  to  affect  the  tone 
and  character  of  Germany's  reply  to  the  United  States.  Warsaw 
itself  is  of  minor  importance,  but  the  fresh  prestige  gained  for 
German  arms  in  this  brilliant  campaign  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  the  German  Empire." 

Germany  expects  an  early  and  favorable  peace,  according  to 
a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  United  Press,  being  now  assm-ed — 

"1.  That  Russia  has  suffered  a  blow  that  will  nullify  her 
offensive  power  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"2.  That  England  and  France  realize  their  inability  to  push 
the  Germans  out  of  France  and  Belgium,  as  evidenced  by  their 
inactivity  while  Germany  was  concentrating  her  forces  against 
the  Russians. 

"3.  That  the  Dardanelles  can  never  be  forced. 

"4.  That  the  Balkan  situation  is  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
Bulgaria,  according  to  the  best  available  information,  has  given 
assurance  that  she  will  remain  neutral  until  the  end  of  the  war." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  represents  Russia,  despite  her  reverses,  as  "33  per  cent, 
stronger  than  when  the  war  began."     To  quote  further: 

"Russia  is  thrice  as  well  organized  for  war  this  July  as  last. 
Her  ammunition-shortage  is  being  dealt  with  in  a  business  way. 
Relatively  to  her  opponents,  she  has  not  been  weakened  to  one- 
half  the  extent.  The  people  are  all  for  the  war  being  fought  out 
to  the  bitter  end  till  the  Teuton  is  whipt  back  forever.  But 
it  would  be  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that  Russia  must  improve  in 
certain  fields  very  radically  if  this  is  to  be  done.  The  Russians 
lack  aircraft.  They  lack  generalship.  They  lack  ammunition. 
They  lack  guns  and  rifles.  They  lack  'f rightfulness.'  They 
lack  railways.  The  Western  Allies  can  repair  certain  of  the 
above:  the  Russians  alone  can  attend  to  the  more  essential. 

"As  regards  men,  the  writer  is  able  to  say  that  early  in  June 
there  were  three  and  a  half  million  fully  trained  tho  largely 
unarmed  young  men  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  six  million  more 
being  considered  and  recruited." 

Foreign  predictions  of  Germany's  next  move,  and  comments 
of  the  Russian  press  on  Russia's  reverses,  will  be  found  on 
pages  289  and  290. 


ENGLAND'S 


'RIGHT"  TO  BLOCKADE 
NEUTRALS 
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NGLAND'S  ANSWER  WON'T  DO,"  is  the  thought 
of  many  [journalistic  observers  as  they  consider  her 
defense  of  the  embargo  on  goods  shipped  not  only 
to  Germany,  but  to  adjacent  ports.  Thus  the  New  York  World, 
in  reviewing  a  group  of  editorial  opinions,  concludes  that  the 
notes  of  the  British  Government  in  reply  to  our  protest  of 
March  30,  1915,  are  "regarded  by  leading  editors  of  New  York 
and  throughout  the  country  as  unsatisfactory  and  calling  for  a 
further  protest  by  tlie  United  States  Government."     But  these 


•YOU   SHUILUN  T  MIND   A    LITTLE  THING   LIKE  THAT,   SAM." 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  World. 

adverse  critics  differ  in  the  vigor  of  their  objections.  The  Ger- 
man-American press,  for  instance,  consider  the  notes  "a  blunt 
refusal  to  respect  American  commerce."  Again,  among  the 
newspapers  printed  in  English  there  are  those  who  claim  that 
"Great  Britain  is  abusing  her  control  of  the  seas."  Others, 
among  them  the  Chicago  Tribune,  hold  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  correspondence  will  be  prolonged  as  a 
result  of  the  present  notes,  only  to  be  "further  complicated 
by  an  expansion  of  the  British  repressive  measures  and  by 
stronger  American  protests  against  them."  Commentators 
of  downright  pro-German  sympathy  remark  with  sardonic 
humor  that  England  "after  three  months  of  despicable  pro- 
crastination" declines  to  j'ield  a  jot  or  tittle  of  our  just  demands. 
But  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  ranks  with  the  jour- 
nals that  believe  the  whole  question  remains  open  to  argument, 
admonishes  us  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  note  to  arouse  ill- 
feeling  or  to  justify  sharp  language."  England's  "whole  tone 
and  temper"  discloses  no  wish  deliberately  to  transgress  the 
principle  of  international  law,  and  this  journal  suggests  that  the 
points  in  dispute  "may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  if  an  agree- 
ment can  not  be  reached,  without  loss  of  dignity."  Then,  with  a 
caution  to  those  that  would  make  our  "grievance"  against 
England  appear  the  same  as  our  "grievance"  against  Germany, 
The  Public  Ledger  observes: 

"There  is  no  question  [with  Great  Britain]  of  any  defiance  of 
justice  and  humanity.  There  are  no  intolerable  injuries  for 
which  redress  must  be  demanded.  It  would  be  an  irreparable 
mistake,  it  would  be  almost  a  crime,  to  treat  this  issue  as  one  of 
equal  consequence  with  that  which  the  conduct  of  Germany 
has  pro  voiced."  _ 
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The  New  York  Sun,  of  wholly  contrary  mind,  puts  Britain's 
offense  on  all  fours  vrith  that  of  Germany,  arguing  "it  is  a  poor 
rule  that  doesn't  work  both  ways."     We  read: 

"Germany's  defense  of  submarine  outrages  was  that  they  were 
necessary  adaptations  of  naval  warfare  to  modern  conditions. 
We  have  told  her,  in  substance,  that  modern  conditions  must  be 
adapted  to  inalienable  rights,  not  the  reverse. 

"Great  Britain's  defense  of  her  persistent  invasion  of  our 
rights  of  non-contraband  commerce  ^\•ith  neutral  ports  is  that 
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bUKRMAN  NEVEK  HAW  ANYTHING  ABOUT  NEUTRALm'. 

— Morris  in  Harper's  Wet!:ly. 

her  obstructive  'mea,sures'  coustitute  nothing  more  than  an 
adaptation  of  the  old  principle  of  blockade  to  the  peculiar  fir- 
I'umslances    f  this  war. 

"A  i'oply  similar  to  that  already  made  to  Germany  is  due  to 
(treat  Britain." 

Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  \iew  of  the  New  York 
Krciihiij  Sini,  which  .says  that  while  it  is  far  from  believing  "that 
Sir  F]dward  Grey  ^\Tites  Fini,s  to  the  controversy  ...  he  cer- 
tainly assures  its  continuance  ^\^thin  the  bounds  of  diplomatic 
representation  and  legal  argumentation."     This  journal  adds — 

"Stript  to  the  bone,  the  assumptions  and  claims  of  the 
British  note  arc: 

"1.  Blockade  is  an  allowable  expedient  in  war. 

"2.  Since  blockade  is  allowable,  it  is  allowable  to  make  it 
effective. 

'".i.  If  the  only  way  to  render  it  effective  is  to  extend  it  to 
enemy  commerce  parsing  through  neutral  ports,  such  extension 
is  allowable. 

"4.  (lermany  can  carrj'  on  her  commerce  through  the  neutral 
ports  of  several  countries  almost  as  well  as  through  her  own. 

"5.  Therefore  a  blockade  of  her  ports  alone  would  not  be 
effective. 

"6.  Therefore  the  Allies  assert  the  right  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  the  German  commerce  of  neutral  ports. 

"7.  In  doing  this  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  German  commerce  of  such  neutral  ports  and  their  own 
legitimate  trade  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  own  nationals. 

"8.  In  making  the  extension  of  blockade  to  the  German  com- 
merce of  neutral  ports,  the  Allies  are  not  appljnng  the  rule, 


formerly  invariable,  that  ships  and  goods  running  blockade  are 
condemnable. 

"9.  Conceding  that  the  extension  of  blockade  as  outlined  is  an 
innovation,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  unpermissible.  Changes  in 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war  have  frequently  been  made. 

"10.  The  important  point  is  that  they  must,  to  quote  an  Amer- 
ican State  Department  expression,  'conform  to  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  essence  of  the  rules  of  war.' 

"11.  The  United  States  Government  has  freely  made  innova^ 
tions  in  the  law  of  blockade  within  the  above  restriction,  but 
regardless  of  the  Aiews  or  interests  of  neutrals. 

"12.  On  the  whole,  these  innovations  were  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  now  declared  bj-  the  Allies. 

"13.  England  assented  to  such  American  innovations,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Springbok  case. 

"14.  The  contention  that  there  is  a  lack  of  ■v\Titten  authority 
for  the  present  innovation  or  extension  of  the  law  of  blockade  is 
imimportant.  It  is  the  function  of  writers  on  international  law 
to  formulate  existing-  principles  and  rules  and  not  to  invent  or 
dictate  alterations  adapting  them  to  altered  circumstances. 

"  15.  The  present  modifications  of  the  old  rules  of  blockade  are 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  on  which  an  acknowledged 
right  is  based. 

"16.  In  their  application  all  unnecessary-  injun,^  to  neutrals  is 
avoided. 

"17.  Therefore  they  are  not  only  justified  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  but  can  be  defended  as  in  accordance  with  general 
principles  which  ha^'e  been  approved  by  the  (iovernment  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain." 

Altho  the  Boston  Transcript  contends  that  "our  issue  with 
Germany  can  not  be  considered  justiciable  on  any  score  and 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  become  a  subject  of  inter- 
national debate,"  and  that  it  must  not  be  confused  with  our 
question  of  Great  Britain's  blockade,  it  notes  as  well  that  "the 
American  contentions  of  March  30  are  rejected  one  and  all  as 
'unsustainable  either  in  jmint  of  law  or  upon  principles  of 
international  equity.'"  Far  from  closing  the  discussion,  this 
joiu-nal  goes  on  to  say,  "Sir  Edward  Grey  is  careful  to  open  it 
wider  .  .  .  by  the  assurance  that  Great  Britain  is  disposed  to 
make  reasonable  concessions  in  American  interests  and  bj-  the 
suggestion  of  the  method  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  British 
prize-courts  and  of  mternational  arbitration  as  a  last  resort." 
Nevertheless,  The  Transcript  is  severe  in  its  comment  on  Great 
Britain  for  citing  the  Springbok  case  in  its  defense.  We  read 
that — 

"It  is  no  frank  and  adequate  answer  for  Sir  Edward  Grey 
to  turn  back  to  the  American  Civil  War  as  a  parallel  and  con- 
fend  that  the  present  course  of  his  Government  in  obstructing 
neutral  trade  is  comparable  ^\•ith  the  course  of  the  United  States 
in  ISlil-Ji.")  toward  the  Bermudas  and  Bahamas  and  the  Mexican 
Rio  Grande.  All  the  underlying  conditions  are  different.  In 
the  first  ])lace.  it  is  the  record  of  history  that  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole,  including  its  colonies,  was  hostile  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  sympathized  strongly  with  the  Confederate  cause. 
.  .  .  '  Neutral  Europe'  as  a  whole  was  with  the  South,  and  Great 
Britain  was  our  most  aggressive  enemy." 

Adding  that  "no  Florida.s  or  Alabaman  are  lurking  in  our 
harbors,"  and  "no  blockade-runners  are  fitting  out  at  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,"  The  Transcript  maintains  that  we 
are  contending  not  only  for  ourselves  as  neutrals,  but  "indi- 
rectly" for  all  the  neutral  nations,  and  "therefore  must  we  stand 
all  the  more  strongly  for  our  rights  which  are  common  to  all 
neutrals."  In  disagreement  \\ith  this  journal  we  find  the  New 
York  Times  sa>nng,  "it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  we  in  effect 
established  a  distant  blockade  about  the  British  port  of  Nassau, 
for  the  Springbok  was  seized  150  miles  east  of  that  destination," 
and  it  adds: 

"The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Springbok  case  have  been 
condemned  by  some  of  the  greatest  authorities,  particularly  Con- 
tinental authorities,  on  international  law.  Sir  Edward  reminds 
us,  however,  that  it  is  the  business  of  text-writers  to  formulate 
existing  rules  and  not  to  offer  suggestions  of  their  own;  the 
'existing  rule'  is  unquestionably  that  laid  down  bj-  the  Supreme 
Court  and  accepted  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Springbok  case.  It 
was  not  through  lassitude  or  mere  good  nature  that  the  British 
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member  of  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  voted  with  the  other 
commissioners  to  affirm  the  Springbok  condemnation.  Great 
Britain  was  not  disposed,  even  in  the  interest  of  British  com- 
merce and  British  ship-owners,  to  insist  then  upon  a  construction 
of  law  which  in  her  later  experience  as  a  belligerent  she  might 
find  to  be  highly  inconvenient.  The  wisdom  and  foresight  she 
then  exhibited  now  enable  her  to  make  use  of  this  case  in  the 
argument  defending  her  blockade  practises  against  Germany." 

Strong  in  contrast  is  the  view-point  of  the  Washington  Pout, 
which  says  that  ' '  some  of  the  newspapers  which  make  no  denial 
of  their  sympathy  with  one  set  of  belligerents  in  Europe  are  so 
anxious  to  help  them  that  they  are  willing  to  see  American  rights 
set  aside  and  American  commerce  destroyed  without  making 
an  effective  protest."  This  journal  replies  to  a  contemporary 
who  suggests  that  "the  violation  of  American  commercial 
rights  by  the  British  Government  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,"  by  declaring  that "  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned 
there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate." 


PAN-AMERICAN  AID  FOR  MEXICO 

THE  NEWEST  ATTEMPT,  to  solve  the  tragic  riddle 
of  Mexico  through  a  conference  of  the  State  Department 
with  the  envoys  of  six  Latin-American  Powers  is  warmly 
applauded  by  some  editorial  observers.  By  adverse  critics  it 
is  dismissed  as  merely  another  evidence  of  the  Administration's 
"policy  of  drift"  in  Mexican  affairs.  Thus  the  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.)  says  that  the  call  of  the  Pan-American  conference  "em- 
phasizes anew  the  backing  and  filling  which  have  characterized" 
President  Wilson's  long  course  of  action.  Again,  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.)  confesses  that  altho  "the  idea  does 
not  invite  instant  approval  nor  give  too  much  promise,  ...  as  a 
sign  of  action  it  will  arouse  hope."  But  the  New  York  Globe 
(Ind.)  asserts  that  "the  whole  case  of  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
Administration  takes  it  for  granted  that  opportunities  to  pacify 
Mexico  have  been  neglected,"  and  this  jom-nal  adds:  "No 
proof  of  the  assumption  is  offered,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
can  be  offered." 

The  governments  represented  at  the  conference  with  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  are  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay, 
and  Guatemala.  Just  here  another  ramification  of  the  Mexican 
problem  appears  in  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
conference  should  commit  the  United  States  to  concerted  action 
with  the  Latin-American  nations.  The  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  for  instance,  holds  that  the  question  is  a  Pan-American 
one  in  a  limited  sense  only,  and  is  distrustful  of  a  too  close 
cooperation.     Says  this  journal: 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  refusal  of  the  factions  in 
Mexico  to  compose  their  differences  and  the  desperate  condi- 
tions resulting  from  food-shortage  in  the  capital  and  the  robbery 
of  foreigners  by  Villa,  the  probable  object  of  the  diplomatic 
conference  seems  to  be  to  acquaint  the  Latin-American  nations 
with  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  a  new  organ- 
ization in  Mexico  and  give  it  strong  support,  in  the  meantime 
placing  an  embargo  upon  arms  and  ammunition  destined  for 
any  of  the  existing  factions,  and  to  reassure  the  Latin-American 
countries  that  the  United  States,  if  compelled  to  use  force  in 
reUeving  the  starving  people  of  Mexico,  will  not  transform  the 
errand  into  one  of  military  occupation.  It  is  reported  also  that 
the  United  States  may  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  neighboring 
republics  to  the  extent  of  placing  an  embargo  upon  exports  of 
war-material  to  Mexico." 

If  cooperation  is  not  to  extend  beyond  such  action,  proceeds 
The  Post,  the  move  is  an  excellent  one,  "deserving  of  public 
approval."  However,  if  the  project  is  a  joint  participation  of 
the  conferees  in  a  program  of  action,  "the  conference  may  prove 
a  grave  mistake,  bringing  more  mischief  to  add  to  that  existing 
in  Mexico."     Continuing,  the  Washington  daily  urges  that — 

"No  form  of  partnership  should  be  entered  into  by  the  United 


States  in  dealing  with  its  foreign  affairs.  No  advantage  gained 
by  securing  the  assistance  of  Latin-American  republics  would 
offset  the  disadvantages  attending  their  right  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Mexico.  If  they  are 
asked  to  share  the  burden,  they  will  expect  to  have  a  share  in 
shaping  the  plans.  Then,  if  their  ideas  and  those  of  this  Gov- 
ernrnent  should  clash,  a  most  disagreeable  situation  might  arise, 
causing  more  suspicion  than  (!ould  possibly  be  aroused  by 
independent,  frank  action  by  the  United  States  alone. 

"The  United  States  has  duties  to  perform  toward  European 
nations  which  are  not  shared  by  tlie  Latin-American  nations. 
Europe  does  not  look  to  South  America  for  a  stittlement  of  the 
Mexican  question.  It  holds  the  United  States  responsible.  It 
is  willing  that  the  United  States  should  act  in  its  own  way  and 
in  its  own  time.     Thus,  as  matters  stand,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
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is  respected,  because  its  enforcement  is  in  the  hands  where  it 
belongs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  is  free  to  de- 
termine for  itself  how  the  Mexican  question  should  be  settled." 

In  sharp  disagreement  with  this  view  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  claims  that  "in  spite  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Mexico 
is  not  our  affair  alone,"  but  that  of  "every  self-respecting 
Latin-American  nation  that  is  concerned  with  the  experiment 
of  self-government  on  this  hemisphere."  The  World  then  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that — 

"The  United  States  has  shown  extraordinary  consideration 
for  Latin-American  sensitiveness  in  respect  to  Mexico.  But  for 
that  we  believe  the  Administration  would  long  ago  have  been 
enforced  to  intervene  and  put  an  end  to  intolerable  conditions 
which  the  Mexicans  have  proved  powerless  to  right  for  them- 
selves. Having  shown  this  unprecedented  deference  to  Latin- 
American  pride,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  reciprocate 

"Are  the  Latin-American  States  prepared  to  help  us  put  an 
end  to  a  situation  which  is  a  standing  reproach  to  their  own 
civilization?  If  they  do  not  wish  to  assist  actively  in  restoring 
order  in  Mexico,  are  they  willing  to  lend  their  moral  support 
to  the  United  States  while  this  Government  does  the  work? 
Are  they  willing  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
under  which  the  unfortunate  people  of  Mexico  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  political  destiny? 

"The  Latin-American  nations  can  make  the  task  of  the 
United  States  relatively  easy  if  they  will.  They  can  make  it 
very  difficult  if  they  choose.  President  Wilson  has  given  them 
sufficient  proof  of  sinceritj'  and  good  faith  to  merit  their  honest 
and  earnest  cooperation 

"If  the  Latin-American  nations  will  do  notiing  toward 
solving  the  Mexican  problean,  and  the  United  States  is  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  force,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  insist  that  they 
withhold  all  criticism  and  give  this  countrj'  a  free  hand." 
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OUR  CALL  OF  DUTY  IN  HAITI 

MURDER,  in  at^'oordanee  with  oentury-old  f^ustom,  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  accession  of  a  new  President 
in  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  This  opinion  is  variously 
exprest  by  editorial  onlookers  at  the  "latest  revolution"  in 
"the  black  and  red  Republic"  when  they  recall,  as  does  the  San 
Krancisco  Chronicle,  that  from  the  days  of  General  Dessalines. 
self-proclaimed  Emperor,  "there  has  been  a  succession  of  negro 
rulers,  under  various  titles,  ranging  from  President  to  Emj)eror. 
few  of  whom  seem  to  have  died  in  their  beds."  The  ])rtsiiit 
trouble,  which  is  described  in  press  dispatdics  as  "more  terrililt- 
i.i  till*  toll  of  life  taken  than  any 
even  in  the  days  of  Nord  Ale.xis." 
began  with  the  execution  of  KU) 
political  prisoners  by  the  order 
of  Cieneral  Os<'ar,  Governor  of 
Port-<ju-Prince,  acting,  it  is  to  hi- 
supposed,  in  the  interest  of  Presi- 
dent (iuillaume.  Among  the  vic- 
tims was  ex-President  Zanior. 
By  way  of  immediate  reprisal 
relatives  and  friends  of  these  men 
killed  General  Oscar  and  also 
President  Vilbrun  Guillaumc. 
The  latter  had  been  opposed  for 
months  by  Dr.  Rosalvo  Bobo. 
who  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  revolutionists  and  the  prob- 
able new  President,  whether  the 
Haitian  Congress  wishes  it  or 
not.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  Government  takes  the  i.s- 
land-Republic  in  hand,  losing  two 
sailors  by   sniping  as    Rear-Ad- 

miral  Caperton  landed  his  body  of  marines.     To  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  the  Rear  Admiral  explains  that  — 

"The  military  occupation  of  Port-au-Prince  is  to  reestablish 
I)eace  and  order.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  diplomatic 
negotiations  of  the  past  or  the  future.  The  United  States 
Government  was  obliged  to  take  this  stei)  with  regard  to  Haiti 
on  ai'couni  of  its  inleriuitional  ol)ligations,  and  because  Ixjlh 
French  and  English  war-shii)s  would  be  sent  here  to  enforce 
fullest  protection  for  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  and  to  demand 
and  exact  ai)ologies  for  the  violation  of  the   [•'rencli   Legation." 

Th<'  "violation"  just  mentioned,  it  will  be  recalled,  refers  to 
the  fact  that  tin-  mob  which  lynched  President  Guillaume  took 
him  by  main  force  from  the  French  Legation,  where  he  had 
.sought  asylum.  .\s  the  result  the  French  GoviTiiment  requested 
and  secured  permission  from  the  State  Department  to  land 
a  small  mnnber  of  their  own  marines  to  coopi'rate  with  Rear- 
Admiral  Caperlon.  and  act  espe<-ially  on  beiialf  of  the  French 


Minister.     The   Brooklyn    Edijl-e   summarizes   the  situation    in 
these  words: 

"The  Republic  is  a  model — on  paper.  It  is  supposed  to  have  a 
President  and  two  legislative  chambers,  elected  under  constitu- 
tional forms.  Its  citizens  are  also  supposed  to  possess  all  that 
can  be  desired  by  a  progressive  and  civilized  people,  but  only 
by  the  wildest  flight  of  the  imagination  can  they  be  credited  with 
anytliing  of  the  kind. 

"Once  a  year  or  more — usually  more — there  is  a  change  of 
administration,  so  called.  It  is  not  customary  for  the  President 
to  escape  on  such  occasions  with  his  life.  This  week,  Vilbrun 
(iuillaume  Sam  was  assassinated.  He  avenged  his  own  death 
in  advance,  ordering  the  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  Kit)  poUtical 

prisoners.  What  was  left  of 
him  after  his  own  life  had  been 
taken  was  not  ceremoniously 
treated.  It  was  paraded  about 
the  cit\'  in  fragments. 

"Much  of  the  popularity  of 
Dr.  Rosidvo  Bobo  is  due  to  his 
hostility  to  Americans.  He  led 
the  revolutionists  aiul  they  have 
l)roclaimed  liim  President.  The 
(lovernment  of  his  ill-fated 
predecessor  was  not  recognized 
l)y  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  formality  being  with- 
iield  in  the  hope  that  this  coun- 
try would  be  asked  'to  give  aid 
to  Haiti  by  taking  charge  of 
its  finances  to  a  limited  extent." 
Had  President  Sam  made  any 
such  request,  he  woidd  ha\"e 
served  a  longer  term." 
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M   IN  FUU  soM 

— Hiinny 


KTHlN(i   Now. 

ill  tlie  St.  .)osei)li  Xrwx-J'ri'ss. 


With  allusion  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, The  Ediilc  goes  on  to  say 
that  "we  ])erform  certain  servi- 
ces for  the  neighboring  Republic  " 
which  insure  "preservation  of  or- 
der." If  w(>  do  as  much  for  Haiti  it  will  become  "peaceful  and 
])rosperous,"  adds  this  journal,  and  we  should  do  so  "in  the  name 
of  iuimanity."  That  our  duty  in  Haiti  involves  what  the  New 
York  Ertiiiiu/  Post  calls  "the  positive  side  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine" is  tile  ])elief  of  numerous  journals.  Representative  of 
this  view-point  is  the  statement  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  — 

"It  may  be  irksome  to  play  the  role  of  policeman,  but  we 
would  better  mak<'  up  our  mind  to  play  it  well  rather  than  as 
we  are  now  playing  it,  half-heartedly  and  spasmodically.  When 
the  Kuropean  War  is  over  there  will  be  in  all  probability  an 
inten.sification  of  colonial  ambitions  and  a  complication  of 
relations  in  which  events  like  the  Haitian  violence  may  entangle 
us  even  to  the  extremity  of  war.  There  will  be  a  heavy  account 
to  meet  in  Mexico,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  not  be 
able  then  to  play  the  comfortable  passive  role  we  have  chosen. 

"If  we  are  wise  we  shall  get  a  better  control  over  events  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  than  we  have  now,  and  get 
it  while  we  are  comparatively  free  from  interference." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


LLOVD-riEOnoE  lia.s  provo<l  that  some  liyi)Iionat<Hl  citizens  ;ir«'  mighty 
vuliiulilf. — Kansas  City  7  inws 

Ai.Tllo  flislurhed  l>y  tlic  pri'sencc  of  our  inarines,  Haiti  liopes  tliat  tlic 
ciistoinary  (lisiinlcr  will  soon  tie  restored. —  M'lishnuiloii  I'list. 

Diplomacy  is  .soniot tiini;  a  nation  ilscs  eitlicr  wlieii  it  wants  lo  avoid  a 
(lulu  or  wlien  it  wants  to  net  into  one. — Philadflphia  Inquirir. 

Thk  Kalians  .seem  lo  liave  had  a  bettor  eye  than  the  Kussians  for  piclxin*; 
a  nire,  comfortable,  middle-sized  war. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

SoMKTiii.Ni;  tells  lis  that  in  tlie  Easlland  case  all  the  cherishe<l  .\meriraii 
traditions  of  doing  nothing  will  be  fully  sustaine<i. — lioslim  Trunscripl. 

It  will  be  siLsperted  tliat  the  Standard  Oil  men  in  Turkey  who  have 
rtM-eived  diK'orations  from  the  Sultan  would  nitlier  have  received  them 
fn>ni  .lohn  1). — Hnsinn  Transcript. 

Thk  Colonel  can  .se*-  the  evil  of  nice  suicide.  l>ut  he  can  not  see  the  «>\  il 
of  the  suicide  o(  the  rao's  that  go  to  war.  It  is  just  the  diircrcnci-  lietweeu 
ilw  ri-tall  :iii)l  I  hi-  wholesale  trade. — San  Francisco  Chnmicli-. 


Haiti  i.sn't  in  tlie  I'liion.  but  .she  arts  at  times  very  much  like  a  Southern 
State. — Columhia  Stale. 

Hknkv  .I.\mks  prefers  a  monarchy  to  a  democracy:  but  he  won't  iwlk 
at  acceptins;  .\iiieri<-aii  royalties. — Philadelphia  Xarlh  American. 

The  new  not-es  are  stronger  than  the  old  ones,  but  Mr.  Lansing's  literary 
style  a|)pears  to  be  a  great  deal  like  that  of  Mr.  Bryan. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

.\  .Tapanese  newspaper  suggests,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  that  the  capture 
of  L'(H).tMM»  Uussian  prisoners  by  the  (iermans  was  not  war.  liul  immigration. 
— Seattle  Piist-lnleliifjencer. 

Recent  develoimients  in  Haiti  indicate  that,  in  the  event  of  its  annex- 
ation to  the  fnileti  States  it  should  Uv  taken  on  as  an  extra  county  of 
( ieorgia. — lioston  Transcript. 

.IfsT  a.s  one  of  our  ex- Presidents  was  once  mentioned  for  the  rulership 
of  .\lbania.  Sheriff  Kinkead  emerges  in  the  nick  of  time  to  be  cousidereU 
by   the  Haitians. — yew    York  Evening  Post. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


LV'pyrii:lited  dy  the  Aniciioan  I'rcss  Assurialiuii. 

A  BRITISH  BATTERY  IN  ACTION   IN  THE   DARDANELLES. 
This  gun  has  been  nicknamed  "Annie"  by  the  soldiers  and  was  christened  under  tiro  by  chalking  the  name  along  the  barrel. 


THE   NEXT  MOVE   IN  THE  WAR 


WITH  RUSSIA  CHIPPLKD,  say  the  Kerliti  ])apers, 
the  armies  of  the  Fatherland  will  be  free  to  undertake  a 
great  offensive  against  England.  Among  th<'  military 
ffities,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  e.xists  as  to  w  hicli  of  the 
vital  spots  had  best  be  attacked.  Dr.  Ernst  Jaeckh,  the  editor 
of  the  Dculsrhc-AxinUxclie  Korrcxpniirlrnz,  a  Berlin  review 
devoted  to  F'astern  affairs,  maintains  that  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  the  British  Empire  is  the  Suez  Canal,  and  thinks  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  wrest  it  from  British  control. 
He  considers  that  the  armies  in  the  East  should  organize  a  great 
drive  through  the  Balkans,  join  the  Turks,  and  attack  Egyjit 
in  force.  These  views  an-  hotly  combated  by  (^ount  von 
Reventlow  in  the  Berlin  Dcnlsrhc  Taget^zeilung,  where  he  urges 
that  Calais  is  the  obvious  point  of  attack.  He  argues  that  the 
Dardanelles  campaign  was  undertaken  for  the  i)iirp<)se  of 
defending  Egypt,  and  that  the  Allies  are  more  than  sut!iciently 
occupied  there.  The  possession  of  the  Channel  coast,  he  con- 
siders, gives  its  owner  absolute  control  of  Great  Britain,  and 
proceeds : 

"This  by  no  means  completes  'the  Calais  idea,'  either  from  a 
military  or  a  political  or  an  economic  point  of  view.  We  say, 
expressly,  'the  Calais  idea'  in  order  to  emphasize  our  opinion 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  fortress  and  harbor  of  Calais, 
but  of  a  coastal  area  in  the  Channel  on  or  near  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  point  or  area  has  always  actually  been  of  enormous 
and  vital  value  for  England,  and  so  it  will  remain.  It  will  he 
objected  that  even  in  the  long  years  of  Anglo-French  discord, 
the  French  Channel  coast  never  became  a  \atal  danger  for  Great 
Britain,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  in  French  hands.  To  this 
we  can  answer  that  the  question  certainly  is.  What  are  the 
resources  of  strength  and  the  geographical  circumstances  of  the 
owner  of  the  Continental  coast  of  the  Channel?  France  could 
be  mortally  wounded  from  the  Mediterranean  by  England's  Navy. 

"Here  lies  the  real  kernel  of  the  question,  and  it  becomes 
extraordinarily  pregnant  when  one  considers  the  modern  means 
of  sea-warfare.  Among  these  modern  weapons  we  reckon  not 
only  mines  and  submarines,  but  also  large  and  fast  battle-ships 
and  battle-cruisers.  The  politico-military  'Calais  idea'  is 
therefore  liable  to  change.  In  certain  circumstances  it  can 
become  a  vital  danger  for  England,  and  the  English  have  always 
known  that  very  well. 


"The  siil)ject  of  'Calais'  is  less  simple  and  more  com|»licated 
than  the  subject  of  'Sue/,,'  but  it  is  no  less  important.  Moreover, 
from  the  point  of  v.iew  of  this  war,  Stiez  does  not  exclude  (^alais, 
and  Calais  does  iu)t  exclude  Suez.  All  that  is  necessar\'  is  that 
one  should  not  take  a  narrow  view  of  'the  Calais  idea';  rather 
one  should  look  at  the  matter  with  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain, 
and  define  'the  Calais  idea'  as  the  possibility  for  a  seafaring 
Continental  Power  to  c<mduct  war  against  Great  Britain  from 
the  Continental  coast  of  the  Channel  and  with  all  military 
resources,  while  holding  open  the  conununication  betweeu  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea." 

In  England  there  seems  to  l)c  a  pretty  general  impression  that 
Count  von  Reventlow  has  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly. 
The  London  Daily  Mail  says: 

"Warsaw  once  captured,  the  enetny  would  be  fret^  to  move 
some  two  millions  of  his  forces  in  the  East,  leaving  two  millions 
to  act  on  the  defensive  against  the  weakened  Russian  armies. 
The  interest  in  the  problem  concerns  the  employment  of  these 
two  million  men. 

"They  might,  as  German  strategists  have  suggested,  be  em- 
ployed in  coercing  Roumania,  seizing  Bessarabia,  and  occupying 
Odessa.  In  this  way  Germany  could  join  hands  with  Turkey 
through  the  Black  Sea  and  aid  Turkey  in  striking  at  the  British 
in  the  Dardanelles  or  in  Egypt.  Suez  as  an  obsession  with 
Germans  is  only  second  in  importance  to  Calais. 

"The  probabilities  point  rather  to  the  use  of  these  masses  in 
another  great  attack  in  the  West,  either  in  the  direction  of  Calais 
or  in  a  final  effort  against  Paris 

"Once  at  Calais,  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  bombard 
a  considerable  part  of  Kent  with  their  long-range  naval  guns, 
and  would  also  render  the  passage  of  the  Channel  risky  in  clear 
weather  by  day.  Their  air-ship  and  submarine  attacks  would 
be  greatly  facilitated.  They  would  have  bases  for  invasion 
should  an  opportunity  for  it  offer.  They  would  be  in  a  position 
to  strike  blows  at  Great  Britain  herself  and  to  vent  their  hatred 
upon  her  people.  Calais,  therefore,  seems  rather  more  probable 
as  their  goal  than  Paris  or  any  other  point." 

The  London  Speclalor,  however,  minimizes  the  importance  of 
Calais,  which,  it  says,  would  be  impossible  as  a  base  for  the 
invasion  of  England: 

"Surprize  is  the  only  (>lenu'nt  in  a  scheme  for  invasion  which 
need  cause  us  any  great  anxiety.     But  a  surprize  is  infinitely 
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more  easy  to  manage  from  Emden  than  from  Calais.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  know,  hour  by  hour,  or  even  day  by  day,  what  is 
going  on  at  a  place  so  remote  as  Emden,  a  place  with  which  our 
destroyers  and  other  light  craft  can  not  get  into  touch,  and  also 
one  which  is  too  distant  for  our  aircraft  to  fly  over.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  were  working  from  Calais  we  should  always 
know  exactly  what  they  were  doing  and  exactly  when  to  expect 
them.  There  could  be  no  concealment  of  German  designs  there, 
whether  for  vessels  of  wood,  of  iron,  or  of  aluminum. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  harbor  facilities  are  so  bad  at  Calais 
as  to  forbid  its  use  as  a  base;  but  let  us  assume  that  bj-  some 
miracle  this  defect  can  bagot  over,  or  that  a  phalanx  of  Germans 
can  be  turned  on  to  dig  a  new  port  in  the  sands  when  the  toA\Ti 
is  captured.  In  that  case,  however,  the  Germans  would  soon 
find  that  their  boasted  proximity  to  Dover  had  two  sides  to  it, 
and  that  if  they  could  throw  shells  from  the  shore  on  to  us,  we 
could  throw  shells  on  to  them  from  Dover,  or,  better  still,  from 
mid-Channel  on  moving  platforms.  The  advantage  would 
certainly  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  not  only  had  the  command 
of  the  sea,  but  were  not  attempting  to  make  a  vast  sea  move- 
ment which  would  offer  the  greatest  target  ever  known  in  naval 
warfare.  The  naval  phalanx,  when  it  does  come,  should  prove 
very  difficult  to  miss." 

The  attack  on  Calais,  says  the  London  New  Statesmaii,  would 
suit  the  Allies'  plans  admirably: 

"A  large-scale  attack  in  Belgium  is  not  very  likely,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nothing  would  suit  General  Joffre's  book 
better.  The  strategy  of  the  iUlies  in  the  West  consists  largely 
at  the  present  time  in  attacks  that  are  designed  to  provoke 
counter-attacks,  with  a  view  to  wearing  down  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  If  they  will  attack  without  provocation,  so  much  the 
better.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  Germans,  being 
nearer  the  end  of  their  powers  of  endurance  in  respect  of  food 
and  munitions  than  we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  w^ill  choose 
to  stake  everything  on  one  great  desperate  effort  to  break 
through  the  Franco-British  line;  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  so 
optimistic  an  assumption.  It  would  seem  to  be  far  more  likely 
that  they  will  endeavor  to  defeat  our  policy  of  attrition  by  proving 
that  they  can  and  vnW  sit  tight  in  their  present  positions  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Surplus  forces — when  such  are  really  avail- 
able— will  probably  be  kept  in  reserve  or  dispatched  southward." 


IMPERTURBABLE  RUSSIA 

THE  NONCHALANCE  with  which  the  Russian  people 
have  accepted  the  admittedly  severe  reverses  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  psychological  events  of  the  war.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Russian  press,  including  journals  of  every  political  creed 
and  color,  calmly  admits  a  hampering  lack  of  ammunition,  and 
as  calmly  announces  that  the  general  retreat  of  the  Russian 
armies  and  the  abandonment  of  important  cities  are  merelj' 
negligible  incidents  in  the  course  of  a  carefully  planned  campaign. 
Only  one  paper  is  found  to  take  a  dispirited  view  of  the  situation, 
and  that  is  the  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo,  which  says: 

"We  must  not  light-heartedly  shut  our  ej-es  to  the  serious 
significance  of  the  successes  of  our  stubborn  enemy,  and  console 
ourselves  Avith  the  usual  phrases  about  the  losses  suffered  by 
them  and  about  the  worthlessness  of  the  territory  lost  by  us.  It 
is  much  better  to  weigh  the  situation  thus  created  and  not  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  possible  consequences  of  our  ill  successes." 

The  Petrograd  Novoye  Vretnya  is  convinced  that,  howeAer 
great  may  be  the  successes  of  the  Germans  in  Poland,  the  ultimate 
A'ictory  lies  with  Russia,  because  she  can  afford  to  mark  time, 
while  to  the  Germans,  it  says,  every  minute  is  of  importance: 

"The  Germans  throw  at  us  unheard-of  masses  of  men  and 
metal.  They  are  exerting  now  all  their  strength  in  order  to 
crush  the  Russian' Armj'  and  make  it  harmless  for  as  long  a  time 
as  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  turn  West,  against  our  Allies. 
They  do  not  take  account  of  the  enormous  losses  in  men  or  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  ammunition.  One  thing  only  is  dear  to 
them — time.  They  want  to  free  themselves  from  the  danger 
of  a  Russian  offensive.  Oiu*  enemies  are  making  haste.  Our 
gallant  Army  and  its  brave  chief  understood  that,  and  are 
slowly  retiring,  preserving  and  gathering  its  forces  and  dealing 
fearful  blows  at  the  enemy  during  its  temporary'  retreat.  .  .  . 
Oiu"  main  concern  is  with  the  Ai'my,  its  strength  and  spirit. 
Its  strength  grows,  and  its  spirit  does  not  weaken.  Trusting 
in  it,  and  proud  of  its  heroism,  we  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
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PHIDh    HKKOHK   THK    "  KALI^. 

William  Senior — "  Then-  will  be  no  winter  campaign.    The  war 
will  tx"  over  in  October." 
\ViLLi.\M  iVNioR — •■  Poor  old  father!    He  says  that  every  year!  " 

— Punch  (London). 


IN  THE  GERMAN  HAMMOCKS. 

"  How  do  you  find  it,  good  friend  7  " 
■"  Devilish  pricldy! " 


— ©  C//A:.  (Berlin). 


AN    EXCHANGE    OF    COMPLIMENTS   ON   THE    SITUATION. 
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EXCEPT  FOR  THE   EAGLES. 

Well.  I  must  say — it  would  be  beautiful  but  for  tliose  birds." 

— Der  Brummer  (Berlin). 


IN   THE   EASTERN  AREN.\. 

In  gladiatorial  shows  in  Ancient  Rome  it  was  the  policy  of  the  retiarius 
to  retreat  in  order  to  gather  his  net  together  for  a  fresh  cast. 

— Punch  (London). 


THE    RUSSIAN    RETREAT    VIEWED    FROM    BERLIN    AND    LONDON. 


temporary  reverses  and   retreats,  and  with   undisturbed   calm 
we  await  the  triumph  of  our  righteous  cause." 

A  similar  view  is  exprest  by  Professor  Kuzmin-Karavaeff  in 
the  Petrograd  Vyestnik  Yevropy: 

"In  Russia  every  railroad  station  is  filled  with  young,  healthy, 
and  strong  porters ;  every  large  restaurant  with  a  host  of  waiters ; 
the  steamship  piers  on  the  Volga,  and  the  street  traffic  in  every 
town  bear  testimony  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  men  among  us. 
No  matter  how  many  soldiers  have  gone  to  the  war,  the  supply  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  still  enormously  large.  We  have, 
therefore,  ample  material  to  make  up  for  the  losses  in  the  Army. 

"The  Germans,  by  their  reckless  expenditiu-e  of  ammunition, 
clearly  prove  that  they  need  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war 
at  any  cost.  And  we  need  its  continuation.  Each  additional 
month,  even  tho  not  marked  with  success,  increases  the  chances 
of  our  final  victory." 

Russia's  Western  Allies  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  her 
invulnerability  as  is  Russia  herself,  and  many  French  and 
English  publications  take  the  view  that  Russia  is  deliberately 
enticing  Germany  to  follow  her  back  into  those  vastnesses  from 
which,  they  point  out,  no  previous  invader  has  ever  returned 
victorious.     For  example,  the  London  Spectator  says: 

"The  very  worst  that  can  happen  to  the  Russians  is  that  they 
will  continue  to  fall  back  as  they  have  fallen  back  so  often  in 
their  history.  But  faUing  back  by  Russians,  as  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  found  when  he  made  his  mad  rush  to  Poltava,  as 
Napoleon  found  before  Moscow,  as  the  Allies  found  in  the 
Crimea,  and  as  Japan  found  in  Manchuria,  does  not  mean 
defeat  or  the  end  of  a  war,  or  anything  but  a  very  ticklish  situa^ 
tion  for  the  proud  invader." 

The  Spectator  next  discusses  what  the  German  commanders 
are  Ukely  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  retirement,  and  thinks 
that  they  will  adopt  trench-warf are : 

"If  they  sit  down  where  they  are  and  dig  themselves  in,  they 
have  an  amazingly  difficult  job  before  them.  Even  German 
hardihood  and  ingenuity  must  quail  at  the  thought  of  a  line  of 


ditches  from  the  Roumanian  frontier  to  a  point  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  north  of  Libau.  Such  an  entrenched  line  could  only 
be  effectively  held  by  a  couple  of  million  men,  and  Heaven 
only  knows  how  many  guns.  But  even  if  this  heroic  remedy  is 
employed,  the  line  must  be  very  thin  almost  everj'where.  This 
means  that  it  is  liable  to  be  pierced  by  the  Russians,  who  would 
soon  discover  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  have,  as  we 
and  the  French  have  in  Flanders,  a  corresponding  line — in  this 
case  a  thousand  miles  long." 


PUTTING  PRESSURE  ON  ROUMANIA 

THE  STRONGEST  PRESSURE  is  being  exerted  on 
the  part  of  the  Central  Powers  to  obtain  from  Roumania 
some  indication  regarding  her  immediate  plans  for 
the  future.  So  far  Roumania  has  maintained  an  uneasy  neu- 
trality, but  recently,  we  are  told,  she  took  a  step  that  the  German 
press  regard  as  unneutral  and  unfriendly  when  she  refused  to 
allow  arms  and  ammunition  from  Germany  to  Turkey  to  pass 
through  her  territory.  This  act  has  occasioned  strong  protests 
in  German  newspapers,  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  a  long 
and  somewhat  plain-spoken  article,  says: 

"Roumania's  conception  of  her  duties  of  neutrality  has  not 
been  always  the  same  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One 
had  the  impression  that  it  was  not  always  dictated  solely  by 
principles  of  international  law,  or  by  the  interests  of  the  countrj^ 
Of  late  the  Government  has  permitted  the  exportation — which 
was  previously  forbidden  —  of  considerable  quantities  of 
corn  and  petroleum.  The  accumulated  stocks  of  wheat  were 
threatening  to  go  bad,  and  the  petroleum  from  Galicia,  since  the 
reco^^ery  of  that  pro\ance,  was  competing  with  Roumanian  oil 
for  the  German  market.  Nevertheless  Roumania  still  insists 
upon  forbidding  the  passage  through  her  territory  of  arms  and 
munitions." 

The  Frankfort  organ  points  out  that  the  Russian  reverses 
have  removed  any  fear  that  Roumania  might  have  felt  from  that 
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quarter,  and  she  is,  therefore,  free  to  show  her  true  feelings,  and 
these,  it  says,  are  nnsatisfactorj'  from  a  German  view-point: 

"  Roumania  is  no  longer  exposod  to  immediate  illegal  pressure 
from  her  Russian  neighbor,  such  as  may  have  been  exercised 
previously  in  (!onsequence  of  the  temporary  advance  of  the 
[Russian  armies  in  Tialicia.  Russia's  armies  have  been  beaten, 
and  her  prime  troops  have  been  decimated.  There  is,  at  any 
rate,  no  further  Russian  peril  for  Roumania  in  this  war.  And 
even  in  the  decades  to  come  a  weakened  Russia  will  not  be  able 
to  think  of  an  active  Balkan  policy.  Since,  therefore,  Roumania 
has  complete  freedom  of  action,  nothing  but  her  interest,  as  she 
rightly  or  \vTongly  imderstands  it.  can  determine  her  main- 
tenance of  the  veto  upon  transportation.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  her  desire  is  to  weaken  Turkey  and  to  support  the  attacks 
upon  the  Dardanelles." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  treaty 
relations  between  Roumania  and  the  (Vntral  Powers,  and  gives 
a  strong  hint  that  unpleasant  consequences  may  follow  imlcss 
Roumania  shows  a  change  of  heart: 

"It  is  not  permissible  to  doubt  that  the  Ontral  Powers, 
whose  loyalty  as  allies  will  live  in  history  as  an  imperishable 
monument  of  bronze,  would  never  have  failed  to  observe  the 
obligations  arising  out  of  their  treaties  with  Roumania.  But 
Roumania  in  this  war  has  not  merely  denied  the  ca.sw.s  fopdrrh. 
By  her  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  she  is  doing 
direct  injury  to  Turkey,  the  third  party  in  the  alliance  of  the 
Central  Powers.  (Consequently  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
have  recovered  their  freedom  to  decide  whether  they  \\ill  or  will 
not  continue  to  regard  themselves  as  bound  to  the  agreements 
with  Roumania.  Their  interest  in  the  continued  independem-e 
of  Roumania,  which  was  the  basis  of  these  treaties,  still  exists. 
Rut  we  can  well  imagine  circumstances  arising — perhaps  (>ven 
in  the  coming  peaee  negotiations — in  which  this  interest  in 
fioumania's  independen(!e,  as  to  which  there  will  he  no  further 
obligation,  might  have  to  give  way  to  more  important  selfish 
interests  of  the  Central  Powers. 

"To  sum  up.  Roumania  by  her  treaties  with  the  Central 
Powers  was  not  only  entitled  but  obliged  to  adopt  an.  attitude 
entirely  different  from  that  which  she  has  chosen.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  treaties.  Roumania,  according  to  our  enemies' 
own  interpretation  of  international  law,  was  not  and  is  not  bound 
to  prevent  the  transportation  of  material  of  war.  (Consequently 
her  decision  is  due  to  no  compulsion  either  of  a  legal  or  of  a 
military  kind.  In  judging  Roumania's  decision  and  its  con- 
sequences, the  only  thing  that  matters  for  the  (^entral  Powers 
is  whether  and  to  what  extent  their  military  aimj  are  thereby 
promoted  or  impeded." 


The  BerUn  Kreuzzeiiiing,  in  commenting  on  the  situation, 
calls  for  strong  measures  against  the  Danubian  Kingdom,  and 
remarks: 

'"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  way  through  Roumania  is 
the  way  to  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
England  has  by  no  means  abandoned  her  resolve  to  destroy 
us.  In  no  circumstances  can  there  be  any  question  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  England.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  vital  question  for  us 
to  find  and  tread  resolutely  in  any  path  which  leads  to  the 
remo\al  of  weapons  out  of  England's  hands." 

The  Budapest  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Pnxl 
informs  his  paper  that  Austria-Hungary  contemplates  a  change 
of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  States.  He  sends  to  London 
an  interview  given  by  a  leading  supporter  of  Count  Tisza  to  a 
group  of  Hungarian  journalists  which,  he  says,  was  supprest 
in  the  Budapest  papers  on  account  of  its  plain  speaking.  Its 
most  significant  passage  runs: 

"We  had  no  objections  to  the  bargainings  of  the  Balkan 
States  as  long  as  they  did  not  affect  us  in  a  military  sense.  We 
exerted  all  our  influence  to  keep  them  within  modest  boimds, 
and  had  no  objections  to  their  boasting  about  their  power  and 
military  preparedness  and  national  aspirations  by  which  they 
claimed  our  territory,  as  long  as  they  did  not  shriek  like  gipsies 
and  behave  like  auctioneers.  We  could  not  object  to  it  even 
if  we  wanted  to,  altho  it  awakened  a  most  profound  disgust  and 
a  deep  feeling  of  hatred  and  revenge,  especially  as,  owing  to  our 
military  position,  we  ha\e  to  be  outwardly  patient  and  diplo- 
matic. We  felt  humiliated  all  the  time,  yet  we  could  do  nothing. 
We  went  to  war  with  Ser\ia  for  much  less  than  the  provocation 
Roumania  has  afforded,  and  we  haAe  swallowed  from  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria  insults  in  a  way  that  is  making  us  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  world.  If  Tisza  had  his  way,  and  the  old  King  and 
the  German  Emperor  had  not  \etoed  it,  we  would  have  declared 
war  on  Roumania  long  ago." 

Neutral  opinion  considers  that  Roumania.  will  indignantly 
resist  pressure  from  the  (?'entral  Powers,  and  the  Amsterdam 
Vlaamsche  Stem  says: 

"It  should  never  be  forgotten  (hat  the  majority  of  the  Rou- 
manian people  is  without  doubt  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  The 
royal  family,  however,  has  pro-German  tendencies.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  Ministers  stand  between  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  those 
to  the  Hohenzollern  royal  family.  Probably  the  latter  will  have 
of  yield  to  the  people.  Then  the  road  to  participation  in  the  war 
on  the  Allies'  side  will  be  open  to  Roumania." 


A  SKKTCH  FHOM  LUfc  OF  A  PEHFECT  EDITOK  DlTRINc;  THKSK  NEUTRAI- TIMKS 

— Esquellc  de  la  TorraUa  (Madrid). 


THK   liKKMAN    St   HMAIilNKS. 

I    lion'l  ralcli  niucli,  tlio  I'm  fishing  all  tiic  lime." 

— Ileraldo  dc  Madrid. 


THRUSTS   FROM    NEUTRAL   BUT    IRONIC   SPAIN. 


WHY  DO   MIDDLE-AGED   MEN   BREAK   DOWN? 


THAT  MEN  just  past  the  prime  of  life— say,  just  over 
forty — are  very  niudi  more  apt  (o  suecuml)  to  disease 
tliaii  they  were  immediately  before,  and  tliat  this 
likelihood  is  j^reater  now  than  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago,  is  shown 
\)\  a  comparatiNe  table  compiled  by  Dr.  ('has.  h\  Bolduan. 
of  the  New  \uvk  City  flealtli  Department,  to  serve  as  the  text 
of  an  article  on  this  subject  eontributed  by  him  to  The  Siientijic 
Aiiiiricdn  (New  York,  .lul\  17).  'Phe  numerical  evidence 
furnished  by  the  table  is  hardly  necessary,  lie  thinks,  for  this 
modern  tendency  to  gi)  (o  pieces  on 
the  part  of  our  middle-aged  men 
seems  to  be  universally  admitted  by 
physician  and  layman  alike.  It  is 
only  when  we  begin  to  inquire  into 
causes  that  we  meet  with  differences 
of  opinion.  The  prohibitionist  re- 
former, says  Dr.  Bolduan,  is  sure  that 
it  is  all  due  to  alcohol.  The  food-fad- 
dist attributes  it  to  denatured  foods. 
Others  still  are  certain  that  immor- 
aUty  is  the  cause;  the  legislators  of 
several  of  our  Western  States  even  lay 
the  blame  on  the  "deadly  cigaret." 
"And  the  harassed  business  man  sit- 
ting in  his  club  with  a  high-ball  be- 
side him  and  putting  at  a  blac-k  cigai- 
assures  you  most  emphatically  that 
the  rush  of  modern  business  life 
supplies  (he  correct  answer."  Dr. 
Bolduan's  own  answer  is  refreshingly 
short  and  sweet.  "Why  do  men 
over  forty  break  down?"  he  asks. 
"Indulging  their  appetites!"  When 
one  has  reached  the  age  indicated  he 
should  apparently  ask  himself  seri- 
ously, "What  do  T  want  to  do?" — • 
and  then  not  do  it.    Says  Dr.  Bolduan : 


UR.    <HARI.ES    K.    BOLDLA.N. 

The  fooil  expert  of  tlie  New  York  City  Health 
Department,  who  declares  that  middle-aged  men 
lirealv  down  not  from  overwork,  but  overeating. 


"We  see  that  men  past  the  prime 
of  life  do  not  live  as  long  now  as  they 

did  some  years  ago.  .  .  .  Surprizing  .  .  .  when  we  recall  how 
generally  death-rates  have  been  falling  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Have,  then,  om-  statisticians  erred?  Not  so.  A  little 
study  of  the  table  will  show  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  sa\- 
ing  of  life  in  infancy  and  childhood 

"This  at  once  supplies  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  increased 
mortality  at  the  higher  age  groups — many  of  the  children's 
lives  we  are  saving  lack  vital  resistance;  they  constitute  the 
weaker  members  of  society,  and  readily  succumb  to  the  diseases 
common  in  middle  life.  .  .  .  One  of  the  reasons  why  men  over 
forty  break  down  is  because  they  recovered,  in  childhood,  of 
marasmus,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  diphtheria,  or  some  of 
the  other  common  diseases  of  that  period. 

"We  can  gain  a  further  insight  into  the  reasons  why  men  over 
forty  break  down  by  examining  into  the  prominent  causes  of 
death  which  carry  them  ott"  at  that  time.  Without  citing  the 
figures,  1  may  say  that  this  reveals  a  marked  increase,  in  recent 
years,  of  deaths  from  heart-disease,  arteriosclerosis.  Bright 's 
disease,  and  (certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

"These  diseases  are  intimately  related  to  one  another,  and 
have  many  causative  factors  in  common.  Among  these  the 
most  important  are  overindulgence  in  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the 
poisons  of  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  certain  other  diseases, 
(nereating,  especially  overeating  of  meat,  lead  -  poisoning, 
muscular  o\'ei-work,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  exposure  to 
great  heat." 


Various  factors  coml)ine.  Dr.  Bolduan  says,  to  prevent  health- 
administrators  from  making  headway  against  these  diseases. 
Iti  the  first  place,  the  on.set  is  insidious,  so  that  the  disease 
becomes  established  before  it  is  recognized.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  easy  to  prove  to  the  patient  the  causal  relationship  of 
the  inciting  factor.  Thirdly,  most  of  the  cases  above  enumer- 
ated are  associated  with  some  form  of  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petites, and  these  are  difficult  to  control.     He  goes  on: 

"At   the  present   time  the  average  death-rate  in  the  United 

States  is  about  14,  i.e.,  fourteen  out 
of  every  1,(XX)  persons  die  annually. 
The  writer  is  convinced  that  if  .syphi- 
lis and  alcohol  could  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated, the  rate  would  at  once  fall  to 

12  or  im<ier 

"1  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  diseases  playing  .so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  mortality  of  men  over 
forty,  namely,  heart-disease,  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  Bright's  disease,  begin 
insidiously.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member, however,  that  a  compe- 
tent physician  is  able  to  recognize 
the  signs  long  before  your  own  atten- 
tion may  be  aroused  b,\'  the  symptoms. 
"In  this  connection,  the  results 
recently  obtained  in  the  routine  ex- 
amination of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York-  may 
i)e  of  interest,  especially  since  the 
average  age  of  these  employees, 
namely,  33  ^  years  for  the  men  and 
32  years  for  the  women,  represents 
the  period  when  preventive  measures 
should  be  begun.  Of  the  700  em- 
ployees, 20,  or  2.8  per  cent.,  were 
overweight  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
menace  their  health;  an  abnormally 
high  blood-pressure,  with  some  albu- 
men in  the  urine,  was  found  in  2't 
cases,  or  3.5  per  cent.;  some  derange- 
ment of  the  heart  of  varying  degrees 
of  .severity  was  found  in  92  instances, 
or  13.2  per  cent.  Altogether  the 
number  of  persons  who  needed  either 
advice  or  treatment,  or  both,  was 
327,  that  is  to  .say,  44  in  every  1(X)  had,  without  their  knowledge, 
some  vital  physical  defect  which  might  have  shortened  their  life, 
by  a  number  of  years,  if  it  had  remained  undetected. 

"The  lesson  is  plain.  If  you  are  nearing  or  past  forty,  and 
are  wise,  you  will  consult  your  physician  once  a  year,  submit 
yourself  to  a  thorough  examination  (including  that  of  the  urine), 
and  carefully  follow  the  advice  he  gives  you.  Don't  wait  imtil 
you  notice  suspicious  symptoms;    that  is  usually  too  late. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  warn  you  of  the  dangers  of  overeating* 
Most  of  us  eat  too  much.  We  would  do  well  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  great  English  physician,  tJeorge  Cheyne:  'Every 
wise  man,  after  fifty,  ought  to  begin  to  lessen  at  least  the  quantity 
of  his  aliment,  and  if  he  would  continue  free  of  great  and  danger- 
ous distempers  and  preserve  his  senses  and  faculties  clear  to 
the  last,  he  ought  every  seven  years  to  go  on  abating  gradually 
and  sensibly,  and  at  last  des(;end  out  of  life  as  he  ascended  into 
it,  even  into  the  child's  diet.'  In  short,  why  do  men  over  forty 
break  down?     Indulging  their  appetites!" 

From  Dr.  Bolduan's  man  of  thirty-three  to  Dr.  Cheyne's 
man  of  fifty  there  is  something  of  a  hiatus,  remarks  the  Indianap- 
olis News,  which  suggests,  however,  that  it  is  probably  better  to 
begin  precautionary-  measures  too  soon  than  to  defer  them  too 
long.  And  "a  simpler  prescription  than  curbing  our  appetites 
would  be  hard  to  de%ise,"  it  adds,  "tho  none  is  less  palatable." 
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THE    CRATER    OF   AMERICAS    VESUVIUS. 
Mount  Lassen,  our  only  active  volcano,  has  just  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  eruption  in  a  period  of  less  than  one  year. 


MENTAL  GROWTH  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

AXEW  ATTACK  has  been  made  on  the  "No  Sex  in 
Mind  "  theory,  so  ardently  held  by  some  of  our  leading 
-'  feminists.  In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Naturwissen- 
schaftliclie  Uvischait,  the  supplement  of  the  Chcmiker  Zeilung 
(Berlin),  the  writer  observes  that  in  discussions  of  the  problem 
of  coeducation  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  matter  chiefly  from  the 
moral. standpoint.  He  holds,  however,  that  the  important  and 
decisive  question  should  be  whether  such  education  is  demanded 
by  the  laws  governing  mental  development,  and  declares  that 
recent  in%'estigations  prove  that  the  tempo  and  rhythm  of  the 
intellectual  growth  of  boys  and  girls  differ  decidedly.    He  WTites: 

"The  lines  of  development  of  the  two  sexes  are  neither  co- 
incident nor  parallel,  but  now  coincide  ani  now  diverge.  For 
the  school  age,  especially,  the  relations  are  extraordinarily  com- 
plex. At  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period,  6-7  years  and 
at  14-15  years,  the  two  approximate  pretty  closely,  with  the  girl 
perhaps  a  trifle  in  advance.  In  the  intervening  period,  however, 
there  appears  a  wide  cleavage  between  the  two,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  girl;  this  difference  is  greatest  in  the  middle  of 
the  period,  at  10-12  years.  In  the  high-school  period,  imme- 
diately following,  the  boy  again  goes  ahead  of  the  girl.  Researches 
upon  this  subject  by  Ebbinghaus,  Lobsien,  Stern,  and  Hartmann 
conflrm  this." 

The  WTiter  next  observes  that  the  greater  precocity  of  the 
girl,  which  is  affirmed  in  ordinary  experience,  finds  fresh  support 
in  scientific  child-study.    He  says: 

"It  may  now  be  taken  as  an  accepted  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  speech-development  is  several  months  earlier  in  the  girl 
than  in  the  boy.  While  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  a  year-and-a- 
half-old  boy  still  unable  to  talk,  the  development  of  speech  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  girls  of  this  age,  and  in  certain 
later  period.s  of  life  her  further  advancement  is  even  more 
obvious. 

"At  fifteen  the  male  is  generally  only  a  big  boy,  while  the  girl 
is  often  quite  a  finished  young  lady.  But  her  mental  develop- 
ment not  only  begins  earlier,  but  stops  earlier.  It  is  probably 
not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  young  woman  of  twenty-five  all 
the  powers  of  the  intellect  which  she  is  capable  of  developing 
are  at  least  indicated  and  formed  and  generally  already  quite 
well  established.  The  twenty-five-year-old  youth,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still  full  of  unguessed  possibilities  for  the  future.  The 
exceptions  that  occur  do  not  vitiate  the  average  law  that  the 
comparative  cycle  of  de\'elopment  is  relatively  smaller  in  the 
girl.  In  women  the  conservative  tendencies  natural  to  their 
se.x  are  most  marked;  in  men.  the  progressive  tendencies. 

"If  we  now  consider  the  difference  between  the  two  in  the 


span  or  cycle  of  development  in  connection  with  the  facts  of 
the  rhythm-development,  we  perceive  a  wide  differentiation. 
The  main  rhythm  of  development  consists  of  three  stages,  each 
composing  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  years  in  length.  Since 
the  girl  passes  through  what  is  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  smaller 
span  of  development  in  a  briefer  time,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
the  separate  stages  will  be  less  than  those  of  the  boy  in  height  as 
well  as  in  length." 


MOUNT  LASSEN  MAKES  ITS  "CENTURY 


»? 


OUR  OWN  and  only  active  volcano,  Mount  Lassen,  ha\-ing 
successfully  accomplished  its  hundredth  eruption  in 
a  period  of  slightly  less  than  one  year  since  it  fu*st 
startled  the  neighbors  and  aroused  the  interest  of  geologists, 
Thomas  H.  Means,  a  San  Francisco  engineer,  signalizes  the 
event  by  contributing  to  Engineering  News  (New  York,  June  24) 
an  account  of  the  present  status  on  and  around  the  crater. 
Mr.  Means  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  volcano,  and  his  observa^ 
tions  form  the  basis  of  what  he  tells  us  in  the  article.     He  writes: 

"After  a  long  period  of  comparative  quiescence,  during  the 
night  of  May  20,  1915,  a  violent  eruption  occurred,  and  a 
tremendous  flood  of  mud  and  water  ran  down  the  northeastern 
slope  of  the  peak  into  the  headwaters  of  Hat  Creek.  In  the 
afternoon  of  May  22  a  second  and  more  violent  eruption  occurred, 
the  steam-cloud  rising  to  a  height  of  5V^  miles  above  the  top 
of  the  cone  (as  calculated  from  transit  observations  made  by 
Joseph  L.  Reading,  an  engineer  in  Redding).  This  second  big 
eruption  was  accompanied  by  another  mud-flood. 

"The  northeastern  slope  of  Mount  Lassen  is  very  steep,  being 
nearly  45  degrees  in  places.  Two  ridges  or  shoulders,  one  run- 
ning to  the  east  and  one  to  the  north,  form  a  cirque  or  cove 
which  is  more  than  a  mile  wide.  Prior  to  May,  1914,  this 
cirque  was  filled  with  a  glacier  of  unknown  depth.  Deep  snow 
and  ice  remained  here  at  the  end  of  a  hot,  dry  summer.  Nearly 
all  other  exposures  of  the  peak  were  denuded  of  snow  each  year. 
This  glacier  varied  in  length  from  about  10,000  to  7,500  feet. 
Since  the  eruption  of  May  20,  1915,  this  side  of  the  mountain  has 
been  greatly  changed.  The  glacier  is  gone,  the  mountainside 
is  bare,  and  in  the  center  of  the  cirque,  where  the  snow  was 
deepest,  a  line  of  steam-holes  extends  from  the  crater's  top  down 
7,000  feet. 

"Mud  and  water  sliding  down  this  mountainside  gained 
sufficient  momentum  to  si)lash  and  run  up  the  opposite  mountain- 
side to  elevations  of  200  feet  or  more  above  tlie  valley  bottoms. 
The  flood  then  divided,  part  going  down  L'pper  Hat  Creek  and 
part  down  Lost  Creek,  the  main  tributary  of  Hat  Creek. 

"This  flood  carried  with  it  trees,  brush,  rocks,  boulders,  and 
nmd,  and  swept  a  pathway  from  GOO  to  1,000  feet  wide,  leaving 
a  desolation  of  mud  and  boulders,  \s-ith  here  and  there  logs  and 
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brush,  as  shown  in  the  views.  In  the  upper  valleys  the  waters 
rose  from  10  to  30  feet.  Lower  down  the  stream  the  crest 
flattened  out  and  the  water  was  absorbed  by  the  valleys  and  the 
porous  cove,  and  at  Cassels  (35  miles  distant)  the  rise  did  not 
exceed  6  inches. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  volume  of  the'  flood  at 
maximum  flow,  for  we  have  no  measure  of  the  velocity.  At 
several  points  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  was 
estimated  by  pacing,  and  it  was  found  to  average  6,000  square 
feet.  The  velocity  was  great  enough  to  roll  rocks  10  feet  in 
diameter.  The  average  velocity  of  the  flood  for  the  first  10 
miles  was  roughly  estimated  at  15  to  20  feet  per  second.  In  the 
upper  Meadows  the  writer  believes  the  water  must  have  flowed 
at  a  rate  of  30  feet  per  second.  Even  with  these  rough  figures 
it  is  seen  that  the  flood  must  have  been  between  90,000  and 
180,000  feet  per  second  in  Lost  Creek  alone.  No  estimate  was 
made  for  Upper  Hat  Creek. 

"No  evidence  of  molten  rock  has  yet  been  found  around 
Lassen.  That  the  rocks  are  getting  hot,  no  one  can  deny. 
We  found  a  boulder  10  feet  high  by  60  feet  in  circumference 
which  had  been  carried  by  the  water  2  miles  from  the  crater. 
Our  visit  took  place  eight  days  after  the  second  flood  and  ten 
days  after  the  first,  and  yet  this  rock  was  too  hot  to  touch  and 
hot  enough  to  ignite  a  match. 

"There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  rocks  have  been  dropt 
on  any  point  a  mile  away  from  the  main  crater.  A  search  of  the 
hillsides  for  13^  miles  around  revealed  nothing  so  large  as  a 
pea.  Dust,  or  volcanic  ash,  has  been  found  several  miles  away, 
and  the  ground  within  2  miles  of  the  crater  shows  the  results 
of  several  dust-showers. 

"On  May  30,  1915,  during  a  \asit  to  Upper  Hat  Creek,  a 
very  beautiful  eruption  was  observed  from  a  distance  of  about 
5  miles.  The  height  of  the  steam-cloud  was  estimated  to  be 
7,000  feet  above  the  crater. 

"Mount  Lassen  eruptions  have  increased  in  intensity,  but 
to  date  they  have  been  associated  with  the  wet  season  and  the 
period  of  melting  snow.  Whether  the  water  which  makes  the 
steam  comes  from  some  distant  source,  such  as  the  ocean  or 
Big  Meadows  Reservoir,  is  a  question  yet  unanswered." 


CURING  A  WOUNDED  HEART 

A  YOUNG  SERGEANT  in  the  French  Army  has  had  the 
unique  experience  of  carrying  a  missile  about  in  his 
-  heart  for  four  months,  and  of  finally  being  relieved 
of  it  successfully  by  a  surgical  operation.  The  presence  of  a 
bullet  in  the  heart  has  occasionally  been  revealed  by  an  autopsy, 
but  this  case  leads  surgeons  to  hope  that  wounds  of  this  kind 
may  be  curable  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed. The  present  case,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  July  3),  was  described  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  that  city  by  Dr.  Beausenat,  the  surgeon  who 
performed  the  operation.     We  read: 

"The  projectile  remained  free  in  the  right  ventricle  and  was 
not  extracted  therefrom  until  four  months  after  its  introduction. 
It  would  seem  that  the  case  is  absolutely  unique.  The  soldier 
was  struck,  on  October  1,  1914,  in  Argonne,  at  Saint-Hubert,  by 
a  fragment  of  a  hand-grenade  which,  passing  through  the  dia- 
phragm, the  pericardium,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart.  The  metal 
fragment  measured  about  3/5  inch  in  length  and  breadth,  by 
Vg  inch  in  tliickness ;  its  weight  was  1.5  grams.  It  was  extracted 
on  February  17.  The  heart  having  been  opened,  the  projectile, 
which  at  first  eluded  attempts  to  grasp  it,  by  its  mobility,  was 
finally  extracted  with  the  aid  of  forceps,  and  the  heart  was 
sewed  up.  After  several  days  of  intense  pain  and  threatened 
syncope,  a  slight  fever  came  on  for  three  days,  accompanied  with 
some  lung-trouble,  which  quickly  disappeared.  The  patient 
was  considered  as  cured  one  month  after  the  operation.  At 
present  the  heart  is  working  normally 

"The  cure  effected  in  so  happy  a  manner  by  Dr.  Beausenat 
may  serve  as  an  example  in  the  present  war,  if  similar  eases 
present  themselves.  It  shows  that  an  explorative  operation 
on  the  heart  may  be  successfully  undertaken  when  projectiles 
have  penetrated  into  its  muscular  wall  or  into  the  cardiac 
ca\'ity." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FURTHER  EFFECTS  OF  MOUNT  LASSEN'S  ONE   HUNDRED  ERUPTIONS. 
The  boulder  in  the  foreground  is  one  of  many  transported  from  the  distant  volcano  by  the  mud-stream. 
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HOW  WE  PERSPIRE 

PERSPIRATION  passes  out  through  the  skin  by  means 
of  the  sudoriferous,  or  sweat-,  glands.  That,  until  recent 
years,  told  the  whole  story.  But  it  is  now  known  that 
water-vapor  passes  through  the  substance  of  the  skin  itself, 
independently  of  any  .secretion  of  these  glands.  "Insensible" 
perspiration  has  long  been  recognized,  but  it  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  vaporization  of  liquid  secretion  too  slight  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  doubtless  this  in  part,  but  recent  discoveries 
show  that  in  most  of  it  the  vapor  has  never  (condensed  on  the 
skin,  and  is  not  "sweat"  at  all,  if  this  term  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  secretions  of  the  sweat-glands.  The  curious  freak  that  led 
to  the  possibility  of  this  demonstration  was  the  existence  of 
persons  without  any  sweat-glands  at  all.  These  persons  never- 
theless "perspired"  continuously,  tho  never  in  sensible  drops, 
and  it  was  possible  to  measure  the  amount  of  water  that  passed 
through  the  skin  in  the  form  of  vapor.  We  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Ihc  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  June  26).     Says  this  paper: 

"Can  water  be  lost  through  the  skin  in  any  way  other  than 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  sudoriferous  glands?  Is  there  a  true 
insensible  perspiration  represented  by  a  purely  physical  trans- 
port of  water  throiigh  the  skin  into  the  surrounding  medium? 
Of  course  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  even  where  no  visible 
drops  of  sweat  collect  on  the  cutaneous  surfaces,  water  may  be, 
and  usually  is  being,  \aporized  from  them.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, however,  that  in  such  cases  evaporation  may  keej) 
pa<'e  with  sweat-production,  and  thus  give  an  impression  of 
insensible  perspiration  without  the  intermediation  of  I  he 
(•utaneous  glands. 

■'The  long-standing  imcertainty  respecting  the  origin  of  water 
ini|)erceptibly  eliminated  from  the  skin  was  dispelled  by  a 
series  of  observations  on  human  individuals  in  whom  an  uniisnal 
anomaly  of  this  organ,  exists.  Loewy  and  Wechselniann  ha\<' 
had  the  excejjtional  opportunity  of  studying  sulijects  in  whom  a. 
defective  development  has  resulted  in  complete  absence  of  skin- 
glands,  so  that  both  sweat  and  sebaceous  secretion  were  lacking. 
Here,  then,  it  became  possi})le  to  in\estiga1e  the  occurrence 
of  loss  of  water  from  the  skin  independently  of  sweat -format  ion. 
It  was  l.>und  that  such  sweat-free  persons  may  experience  con- 
siderab'i  •  output  of  water  through  the  skin.  The  variations 
of  such  a  process  of  elimination  are  considerable.  The  quantity 
may  reach  <)(K)  grams  [ly^  pounds]  of  water  per  day  for  the 
entire  body.  This  represents  a  true  insensible  perspiration — a 
diffusion  of  water-vapor — following  definite  physical  laws. 

"The  observations  made  in  these  unique  cases  representing, 
it  may  be  noted,  persons  having  ties  of  blood-relationship  and 
thus  exhibiting  a  hereditary  factor  in  their  common  skin  defect, 
supplement  the  facts  learned  from  normal  individuals.  As  a 
result  of  the  ditTerent  investigations,  it  is  <'oncluded  that  the 
physical  loss  of  water  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
body — a  fact  only  recently  verified  by  Galeotti  and  Macri 
at  the  University  of  Naples. 

"These  two  Italian  investigators  found  the  insensible  perspi- 
ration to  be  greatest  from  the  surfa<'es  of  the  hand,  somewhat, 
less  from  the  neck  and  cheeks,  and  still  smaller  in  relation  to  th(> 
chest  and  back.  According  to  (laleotti  and  Macri  there  is  a 
correspondence,  in  some  parts  of  the  bodies  of  normal  individuals, 
between  the  iiumher  of  the  sweat-glands  and  the  extent  of 
evaporation  from  the  skin.  The  parallelism  in  this  respect  is, 
however,  by  no  means  complete,  so  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  assuming  that  the  water  e\aporated  is  deri\ed  solely  from 
sweat-glands.  Loss  of  water  e\i(lently  also  takes  place  through 
the  epidermal  layers  of  the  skin,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sweat-free  subjects  of  Loewy. 

"The  temperature  of  the  cinironment  often  exerts  an  in- 
fluence on  th(>  e\aporalion  from  the  cutaneous  surfar-es  in  the 
sense  that  with  increased  external  temperature  the  degree  of 
insensilile  perspiration  is  augtnented.  This  is.  howcNcr.  not 
uniformly  the  case,  according  to  Loewy.  He  regards  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin  as  decisive  for  the  extent  of  loss  of  water. 
With  the  same  external  temperature  the  output  will  vary  with 
the  momentary  make-up  of  the  skin,  so  that  it  is  not  regarded  as 
extreme  to  attril)ute  any  influence  of  the  external  temi)eratin"c 
to  its  more  immediate  effect  on  the  cutaneous  organ  as  a  whole 
In  febrile  patients  the  output  of  water  is  always  greater  than  in 
the  ca*ie  of  healthy  persons. 


"So  far  as  the  loss  of  water  by  purely  physical  processes  is 
••oncerned,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  layers  of  the  body  is 
the  factor  of  chief  importance." 


GRAINLESS  BREAD  IN  GERMANY 

THE  CAREFUL  OFFICIAL  PARSIMONY  with  which 
bread-tickets  are  dealt  out  in  Germany  with  rigorous 
impartiality  has  naturally  proved  verj'  embarrassing  to 
the  big  restaurants,  and  they  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  provide  palatable  substitutes  made  without  the  precious 
wheat-flour  or  rye-meal.  Similar  attempts  have  likewise  been 
made  by  scientific  experimental  stations,  and  these  have  latterly 
been  crowned  with  suc<!ess,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Fornet,  who 
contributes  an  article  upon  the  subject  to  the  Chemiker  Zeitung 
(Berlin).    He  writes: 

"General  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  announcement 
that  a  great  Berlin  firjn  of  restaurateurs  had  succeeded  in  baking 
liread  minus  wheat-flour  as  a  constituent.  Potato-starch  and 
rice-starch  took  the  place  of  wheat-flour,  giving  an  uncommon 
whiteness  to  the  bread.  All  kinds  of  this  bread,  however,  had 
t  he  serious  disadvantage  of  having  too  much  weight  by  far  for 
its  volume.  Moreover,  the  cnmib  formed  an  almost  solid  mass, 
being  almost  or  quite  lacking  in  aeration. " 

As  expert  hou.sewi\es  and  liakers  know,  the  aeration,  porous- 
ness, or  lightness  of  good  bread  is  the  result  of  the  expansion  or 
"blowing  up"  of  the  dough  by  the  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxid 
or  "carbonic-acid  gas,"  which  is  formed  when  the  yeast  begins 
to  "work. "'  The  tin.\  particles  of  dough  are  literally  blown  apart 
so  that  they  are  separated  by  tiny  cavities  or  pores,  the  principle 
lieing  the  same  as  when  a  <'hild  inserts  a  pipe  into  a  bowl  of 
soapy  water  and  blows  his  breath  into  it  till  it  becomes  a  mass  of 
tiny  bulibles.  But  this  aeration  is  jwssible  onlj'  when  the 
dough  is  not  too  "short,"  as  the  expert  says.  In  other  words, 
the  dough  must  be  elastic  and  tenacious  so  that  it  will  not  allow 
the  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxid  to  escape  until  they  have  done 
their  work,  that  is,  until  the  pressure  of  the  gas  has  swelled  up 
the  gummy  mass  of  the  dough  and  made  it  porous  and  "light." 
This  indispensable  elasticity  is  due  to  the  glutens.  By  their 
gummy  nature  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  carbon  dioxid  is 
sufficiently  retarded  for  the  aeration  to  take  place.  But  the 
substitute  breads  were  almost  entirely  lacking  in  gluten,  hence 
their  failure  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  expanding  carbon 
dioxid  long  enough  to  become  porous.  The  problem  had  its 
scientific  side,  and  was  promptly  taken  up  by  the  experimental 
bakers  of  the  Experimental  Institute  for  Grain-Products. 
Most  of  tlxMU  failed  in  their  first  attem|)t  to  make  light  bread 
without  ordinary-  grain-flour,  but  better  success  crowned  their 
efforts  when  they  began  to  mix  with  the  dough  materials  which 
would  give  it  physical  properties  like  tho.se  of  gluten,  "sur- 
prizingly  good  bread  being  thus  obtained."    Mr.  Fornet  adds: 

"The  bread  thus  made  is  about  as  porous  as  wheat-bread,  the 
crumb  is  siiTiilar  to  that  of  Seminelhml,  the  crust  can  not  be  fold 
from  that  of  ordinary  Kiinimelbrolchen.  As  for  the  taste,  it  must 
be  confest  that  pure  wheat-bread  has  the  advantage.  The  first 
specimens  baked  by  some  of  the  liig  firms  found  few  admirers 
because  of  the  poor  flavor.  Of  the  breads  now  made  it  may  be 
said  they  are  good  to  eat  even  when  dry,  and  when  buttered  or 
used  for  sandwiches  no  one  who  tasted  could  tell  the  difference 
between  wheat-bread  and  the  new  grainless  bread." 

The  chief  constituent  of  this  new  bread  is  starch,  which  can  be 
raised  in  Germany  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  "best  form  for 
(^lermany  being  the  potato-carbohydrate."  Mr.  Fornet  refers 
triumphantly  to  the  recent  achievement  of  the  Berlin  Institute 
for  Fermentation  Industries  in  forming  an  albumen  by  the 
union  of  ammonia  with  starch,  particulars  of  which  process  have 
not  yet  been  made  public.  Since  the  great  chemist  Haber  has 
taught  the  world  how  to  make  ammonia  synthetically  from  the 
atmosphere  it  would  api)ear,  theoretically  at  least,  that  the 
(Jerman  nation  is  safe  from  starvation  as  long  as  it  possesses 
potatoes  and  air! 


by  I'Miirtt'sy  uf  "The  Imiopt'ncJeut. "  Nrw  York. 

LORADO   TAFT'S   "FOUNTAIN   OF  TII\IK,"    WHIPH   STHIKKS   A    NKW    NOTK    IN    iMONUM  KNTAI-   S(Ur|,PTUKK. 


A  PEACE  MONUMENT  FOR  CHICAGO 


ANEW  NOTE  IN  SCULPTURE,  we  are  told,  is  struck 
in  Lorado  Taft's  "Fountain  of  Time,"  which  is  to  be 
-  erected  in  C^hicafj^o  in  (commemoration  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  tlie  Englisli-speaking  peoples.  "T 
know  of  no  piece  of  work  in  America  that  has  even  a  chance  of 
being  produced  which 
departs  so  completely 
from  the  conventional 
forms  and  limitations 
of  modern  sculpture  as 
this  work  of  Taft's," 
says  Gutzon  Borglum, 
liimself  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  sculptors. 
Talking  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York 
Independent,  Mr.  Boi- 
glum  went  on  to  say 
that  if  the  spontaneity 
of  Mr.  Taft's  original 
conceptions  c^au  be 
maintained  in  the  larger 
work  "I  know  of  no 
influence  upon  Western 
art  that  will  prove  so 
potent."  This  great 
monument,  which  will 
be  placed  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  Chicago's 
Midway  Plaisance,  will 
be  one  of    the    central 

features  of  the  most  comprehensive  decorative  scheme  ever 
luidertaken  b.\  an  American  (nty,  a  scheme  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Benjamin  K.  Ferguson.  Interest 
on  the  Ferguson  fund,  which  is  administered  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  provides  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  the  project.  Other  gi-oups  of  sculpture  in  this 
scheme  of  civic  beautification  have  already  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Taft,  whoj  according  to  Robert,  H.  Moultou,  in  The  Crafl.s- 
maa  (New  York),  "has  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  tp  the 
task."    To  quote  Mr.  Moulton  further: 

"The  spot  chosen  by  the  sculptor  and  the  Art  Institute 
trustees  for  the  realization  of  this  dream  in  marble  is  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  a  grassy  parkway  a  mile  in  length  and  one  thousand 
feet  in  width,  connecting  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  the 
two  biggest  publico  playgrounds  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago. 


Bv 


tuirlfSy  ill  "'Tlie  I'raftsinaii  Magazine,"  New  York. 

A  DETAIL  OF  "THE 


During  the  brief  period  of  the  Woi-ld's  Fair,  when  the  Midway 
re(ceived  its  name,  temporary  buildings  and  works  of  art  showed 
the  possible  attractiveness  of  the  location,  and  made  the  fakers' 
booths  along  its  Icngtb  t  lie  favorite  promenade  of  crowds  of 
pleasure-seekers. 

"Adjoining  the  Midway  is  tlie  campus  of  the  University  of 

( 'hicago,  covered  with 
massive  (Jothic  halls, 
ranking  among  the  most 
im]:)osingof  all  American 
educational  huildings. 
The  proposed  sculptural 
decorations  will  conse- 
([uently  be  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  this 
beautifully  designed 
.seat  of  learning." 

Turning  again  to  The 
I nde pendent,  we  find  this 
description  of  "The 
Fountain  of  Time": 

"A  colossal  figure  of 
Time,  in  the  completed 
group,  will  stand  aloof 
to  watch  this  rhythmic 
procession  of  mankind, 
for  which  the  motif  came 
from  Dobson's  lines: 

Time  goes,  you  say  ?    All, 

no. 
Alas!  time  stays.    We  go, 

just  as  a  scene  from 
Maeterlinck's  'The 
Blind'  inspired  the  fine- 
ly e-xpressive  group, 
called  by  the  same  name, 
that  is  Taft's  best  known  work.  And  since  the  life  of  man  is  as 
a  wave  of  the  sea,  a  hint  of  the  waves  runs  through  this  newer 
work;  indeed  at  two  points  a  clearly  defined  wave  sweeps  over 
the  figm-es,  first  of  the  youth  who  fights  it,  then  of  the  old  man 
who  submits  willingly  to  the  annihilation  it  brings.  The  great 
monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Chit^ago,  at  one  end  of  the  Mid\vay 
Plaisan(!e,  as  one  feature  of  the  many-sided  celebration  of  the 
Centenary  of  Peace  between  English-speaking  Peoples." 

Opposite  the  "Fountain  of  Time,"  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance,  will  be  a  "Fountain  of  Creation,"  also  by 
Mr.  Taft.  A  formal  canal,  connecting  the  lagoons  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson  parks,  will  be  spanned  by  three  broad 
bridges— the  Bridge  of  Faith,  the  Bridge  of  Arts,  and  the  Bridge 
of  Sciences.     To  quote  further: 

"From  the  Ferguson  fund  .1;50,000  has  already  been  devoted 
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to  the  cost  of  preparing  a  full-size  model  of  the  Fountain  of 
Time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  foundations  will  be  prov-ided  for 
from  the  same  souree.  This  leaves  8150,000  to  be  contributed 
through  the  peace  commemoration  committee  for  the  final 
marble  group;  and  at  this  point  John  C.  Shafifer,  owner  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  stept  in  with  a  generous  ofifer  to 
guarantee  that  sum." 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  FINING-POT 

THE  complementary  conviction  of  all  those  who  desired  to 
see  the  destruction  of  F*russian  militarism  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  was  that  democracj'  would  be  triumphantly 
vindicated.     Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  if  memory  serves,  was  one  of  those 
who  saw  the  future  in  this  light.      Now  his  tone  is  one  almost  of 
extreme  depression,  and  he  declares  it 
"possible  to  believe  that  democracy 
is  being  at  present  tried  and  modified 
rather     than     triumphantly    demon- 
strated."    He  looks  abroad  over  the 
world  and  sees  that  "the  best  social 
ideal  is  not  yet  realized  by  any  human 
society."     Neither  of   the  two  great 
contending  ideals  are,  after  a  year  of 
war,  sure  of  themselves.    On  the  Ger- 
man side,  he  points  out,  "nothing  is 
more  remarkable    than    the  relative 
disappearance    of    the  Emperor    and 
the    Crown    Prince — and    Goll — from 
this  struggle."    To  prove  this  conten- 
tion, he  asserts,  aside  from  signs  ob- 
servable to  the  real  Fatherland,  that 
"not  even  that  impassioned  American 
citizen,  Mr.  Viereck,  of    The  Father- 
land, would  now  produce  poems  about 
'Thou  Prince  of  Peace,  thou  God  of 
War!'  if  he  wished  to  stir  Teutonic 
hearts."      The  AUied    world    has    to 
reckon  now  with  "another  people,  an 
altogether  more  respectable  and  more 
formidable    people."      Germany,    in- 
stead of  being  typified  by  the  Kaiser, 
and  represented  by  "the  tawdry,  in- 
tensely   nationalist    'imperialism'   of 
Unter    den    Linden,     the     Teutonic 
'Gott,'  the  'aristocratic'    officer    with 
pagne   and   frightfulness,    shooting    of 
market-places,"  has  found  its    exponent  in  Professor  Ostwald, 
and  its  voice  in  the  Zeiss  factories  of  Essen — "  the  true  modern 
Germany,  a  verj'  great  and  formidable  nation."    The  occasion  of 
Mr.  Wells's  article  in  The  Xetr  Republic  (Xew  York)  is  a  pamplilet 
appearing  from  the  pen  of  Professor  van  Gennep,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Neuchatel,  on  "The  Spirit  of  Organization:   a  Contrast 
of  the  French  and  English  Formula  as  opposed  to  the  German." 
Therein  is  stated  the  "democratic-individualist  point  of  view  as 
opposed  to  the  German  conception  of  order."     Nietzsche  and 
Bernhardi  are  barely  mentioned,  while  Professor  Ostwald  is  taken 
as  the  spokesman  of  Germany.      Mr.  Wells  thus  recapitulates 
the  argument: 

"The  Germany  of  1915  has  passed  away  from  Bernhardi; 
Ostwald  is  its  prophet.  Professor  Ostwald  fares  badly  in  this 
pamphlet  both  as  a  dialectician  and  as  a  patriotic  and  amateur- 
ish ethnologist,  but  Professor  van  Gennep  has  the  wisdom  and 
generosity  to  go  behind  the  ill-advised  forms  and  jjhrases  of  the 
great  German's  expression  to  his  fundamental  proposition.  That 
fundamental  proposition  is  this:  that  'individualism'  as  a  stage 
of  social  development  has  to  give  place  to  'organization';  and 
that  'organization'  is  a  new  and  higher  level  to  which  Germany 
is  leading  the  nations.  It  is  not  difficult  for  Professor  van  Gennep 
to  show  that  in  social,  intelk'ctual.  and  economic  development,  as 
distinguished  from  political  elaboration,  America  and  France  and 
England,  and   not  Germany,  were  the  pioneers  of  organization. 


Courtesy  of  "Tho  Indi-iK-ndent. "  New  York 

LORADO  TAFT. 
Whose  sjTnboUc  sculpture  for  Chicago's  Midway 
Plaisance,  a  brother  sculptor  predicts,  is  destined  to 
c.\ert  a  most  potent  influence  upon  Western  art. 
His  "Fountain  of  Time"  is  dedicated  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 


a    weakness    for    cham- 
peasants   and    rapes   in 


and  that  the  real  opposition  intended  is  not  between  order  and 
chaos,  as  Professor  Ostwald  imagines,  but  between  authoritative 
State  socialism  and  voluntarism — as  a  sjTionym  for  which  Pro- 
fessor van  Gennep  frequently  uses  the  word  'cooperation.'  And 
upon  this  ground  thus  cleared  Professor  van  Gennep  draws  his 
morals  and  conclusions,  and  frames  his  anticipations  of  the  out- 
come of  the  war.  He  foreshadows  the  triumph  of  the  indi\-idu- 
alist-democratic  idea,  triumphing  through  cooperative  activities 
that  will  mitigate  the  rigors  of  indi^^dual  and  national  competi- 
tion, and  he  crowns  this  triumph  in  an  ultimately  republican 
United  States  of  Europe.  It  is  possible  to  sympathize  very 
warmly  with  his  spirit  and  still  doubt  the  validity  of  these  hopes 
or  the  completeness  of  the  individualist  'formula'  as  a  recipe  for 
the  most  desirable  social  organization." 

In  its  present  state  of  mind  the  English  nation  is  in  no  mood  to 

accept  the  "flattering  unction"  of  the 
Swiss  professor,  for  "it  is  very  largelj' 
occupied  with  a  number  of  the  less 
pleasing  consequences  of  the  indi- 
vidualist formula  in  practise."  Mr. 
Wells  fears  that  America  must  be 
troubled  with  many  of  the  same 
qualms,  for  both  nations  are  being 
shown,  as  the  consequences  of  indi- 
vidualism," the  relative  ineffectiveness 
of  a  democratically  chosen  govern- 
ment in  all  practical  things."  He 
goes  on: 

"It  is  no  use  denjnng  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  were  not  onlj-  better  pre- 
pared for  this  war  at  the  outset,  but 
that  on  the  whole  they  have  met  the 
occasions  of  the  war  as  they  have  so 
far  arisen  with  much  more  collective 
intelligence,  ■\A-ill-power,  and  energj- 
than  any  of  the  Allies,  not  even  ex- 
cepting France.  They  have  succeed- 
ed not  merely  in  meeting  enormous 
military  requirements  better,  but  in 
keeping  the  material  side  of  theii- 
national  life  steadier  under  greater 
stresses.  It  is  idle  for  this  T^Titer  to 
pretend  to  think  that  the  United 
States  would  make  any  better  show- 
ing in  this  matter  than  Great  Britain. 
The  British  Government  has  been  ex- 
cellent in  argument  and  admirable  in 
rhetoric,  but  it  has  been  slack,  in- 
dolent, and  unready  in  all  matters  of  material  organization; 
it  has  muddled  and  wasted  national  feeling,  and  it  has  been 
manifestly  afraid  of  the  press  and  oversensitive  to  public 
clamor.  It  has  sho\\Ti  all  the  merits  and  failures  one  might  have 
expected  from  a  body  of  political  lawyers,  trained  in  the  arts 
of  making  things  seem  right,  wary,  and  prepared  to  wait  and 
see  what  chances  the  adversary  will  give,  and  as  incapable  of 
practical  foresight,  as  remote  from  the  business  of  making  real 
things  go  right,  as  enclosed  nuns.  If  the  present  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ai'e  the  best  sort  of  govern- 
ments that  democracy  can  produce,  then  Professor  Ostwald  is 
much  more  right  than  Professor  van  Gennep  is  prepared  to  con- 
fess, and  democracy  is  bound,  if  not  this  time,  then  next  time  or 
the  time  after,  to  be  completely  overcome  and  superseded  bj' 
some  form  of  authoritative  State  organization." 

The  individualist  State  produces  in  war-time  an  element  of 
weakness  in  the  "shirker."  Of  course  it  isn't  prepared  for  war 
because  "the  thesis  of  democracy  is  that  there  is  a  nobility  in 
men  and  a  power  in  public  opinion  that  will  make  all  free  citizens 
who  are  conscious  of  their  citizenship  exert  and  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  general  good  to  an  extent  greater  than  they  would 
do  under  any  sort  of  compulsion."  The  majority,  Mr.  Wells 
admits,  are  sound  in  this  respect,  but  the  exceptions  have  it  in 
their  power  to  "affect  immediately  and  ultimately  the  morale 
of  the  general  body."     Thus: 

"If  the  blackleg,  the  shirker,  the  grafter,  the  traitor,  get  an 
advantage  by  their  exceptional  refusal  to  behave  decently,  if 
they  remain  behind  to  breed  and  marry  while  the  generous  spirits 
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go  out  to  fight  and  die,  if  they  profit  and  increase  while  honest 
men  remain  poor,  then  bad  citizenship  has  'survival  value'  as 
compared  with  good  citizenship,  and  there  is  a  manifest  dis- 
couragement of  all  the  good  impulses  in  men.  Democracy  means 
in  that  case  not  merely  administrative  weakness,  but  a"  secular 
degenerative  process.  Its  best  elements  will  die  progressively 
for  its  worst.  The  generally  accepted  theory  of  democracy  can 
scarcely  deny  the  existence  of  these  exceptional  base  instances, 
but  it  declares  that  there  are  a  generosity  and  power  in  public 
opinion  that  will  more  than  correct  the  evil  of  mean  and  selfish 
aims.  That,  indeed,  '  self-sacrifice  is  the  best  policy.'  The  present 
time  is  bringing  forward  the  doubt  whether  this  is  so,  in  a  very 
acute  form. 

"This  assumption  of  the  righting  influence  of  public  opinion 
is  imphcit  tlu-oughout  Professor  van  Gen- 
nep's  pamphlet,  and,  being  granted,  there  is 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  rest  of  his  case. 
He  explains  how  the  'esprit  de  cooperation 
egahtaire'  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Western 
Allies  and  not  in  the  case  of  Germany,  that 
it  has  been  fostered  by  games  and  strikes 
aUke,  that  our  women  of  the  industrial  class 
have  been  disciplined  to  endurance  by  the 
voluntary  resistances  of  strikes.  .  .  .  But 
the  plain  question  at  once  confronts  us 
whether  the  voluntary  collective  will  of  the 
Western  Allies  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  any 
stronger  or  clearer  than  the  trained  and  ruled 
collective  will  of  the  Central  Powers.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  which  side  has  achieved 
the  higher  collective  efficieneJ^  It  is  not  the 
Western  side.  And  the  quality  of  Professor 
van  Gennep's  assertions  about  the  spirit  of 
the  democracies  in  this  conflict  seems  all 
through  to  be  tainted  by  the  desire  to  see 
them  rather  as  they  ought  to  be  than  as 
thev  are." 


Alongside  this  weakness  Mr.  Wells  sees 
another  in  the  absence  of  effective  guaranties 
against  forms  of  attack  from  without,  such 
"as  the  recent  German  press  campaign  in 
America."  "That  campaign  has  been 
clumsy  and  unsuccessful  so  far,  but  there  is 
no  intrinsic  reason  why  it  should  always  be 
clumsy  and  unsuccessful."  Mr.  Wells's 
discouragement  embraces  many  of  the  cher- 
ished ideals  of  our  democracy,  as  this  shows: 


"The  relative  feebleness,  the  practical 
incompetence,  the  forensic  quality  of  demo- 
cratic governments  may  excuse  a  doubt 
whether,  in  the  method  of  election  by  a  single  non-transferable 
vote,  democracy  has  really  found  its  effective  method  of  gov- 
erning; the  existence,  prosperity,  and  predominance  of  evaders, 
self-seekers,  and  profiteers  may  open  the  question  whether  an 
unrestricted  'go-as-you-please'  is  the  ultimate  rule  of  freedom; 
and  the  unlimited  possibilities  in  a  free  press  run  for  gain,  of 
venality,  vulgarity,  and  treason,  the  fluctuations  and  light- 
mindedness  of  such  a  press  may  perforce  open  up  the  prospect 
of  ultimately  making  the  press  a  power  in  the  State  at  least  as 
responsible  as  the  State's  educational  organization.  The  strains 
and  experiences  of  this  world-conflict  may,  in  fact,  be  bringing 
us  to  realize  that  democracy  is  not  only  a  newer  thing  in  the 
world  than  the  authoritative  state  it  seeks  to  destroy,  but  also 
that  it  is  something  much  less  mature,  with  a  completer  develop- 
ment of  its  powers  and  a  completer  mental  organization  still  to 
come.  At  best  it  may  be  as  yet  no  more  than  an  infant  Hercules 
fighting  adult  serpents  by  instinct  rather  than  intelligence. 
The  electoral  method  that  vnll  save  it  from  the  party  politician 
is  still  to  seek;  it  has  still  to  establish  its  mutual  disciplines  and 
possess  its  mind 

"Professor  van  Gennep  seems  altogether  too  prone  to  regard 
public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation  as  a  magically  secure 
thing.  No  one  who  has  studied  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's  recent 
remarkable  book  on  Prussian  culture,  'When  Blood  Is  Their 
Argument,'  can  rest  very  comfortably  in  such  a  belief.  Through 
books,  newspapers,  pulpits,  theaters,  cinematographs,  schools, 
and  colleges,  the  mind  of  a  people  can  be  systematically  molded 
and  modified.  Professor  Ostwald's  'organization  state'  is  pre- 
pared to  do  that  not  only  with  its  own  people,  but  .  .  .  -svith 
the  minds  of  any  other  peoples  who  stand  in  its  way." 


GASTON  PARIS, 

Who,  declaring  in  the  throes  of  1870 
that  patriotism  had  no  concern  with 
science,  now  inspires  a  German  sa- 
vant to  assert  that  "Science  teaches 
us  to  perceive,  to  imderstand,  and  not 
to  despise." 


BANISHING   "HATE"    FROM  THE  TEMPLE 

OF  TRUTH 

NOT  ALL  the  university  professors  of  Germany  share  in 
the.  feelings  of  enmity  and  repudiation  that  have  led 
certain  ones  to  divest  themselves  of  scholastic  decora- 
tions received  from  hostile  countries.  In  the  International 
Monatshefte  (Leipzig)  are  printed  the  words  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
Morf,  professor  of  Romance  Philology,  who  told  his  class  that  in 
the  realm  of  the  intellect  dissension  and  recrimination  are  utterly 
out  of  place.  Civil  war  must  not  enter  the  "Republic  of  Letters, 
Sciences,  and  Arts,  which  has  hitherto  bound 
together  all  mankind  and  made  them  world- 
citizens  of  a  Civilas  Dei."     He  said: 

"You  have  come  together  with  me  here 
to  pursue  a  work  of  peace.  .  .  .  When  your 
teacher  has  mounted  this  rostrum  and  the 
outer  doors  of  this  auditorium  are  closed, 
we  must  and  will  compel  our  thoughts  to 
turn  aside  for  an  hour  from  what  elsewhere 
daily  and  nightly  oppresses  e>very  heart.  .  .  . 
The  passions  of  the  day  shall  not  enter  here. 
We  will  leave  them  without.  Science  de- 
mands of  us  this  act  of  self-conquest  and  self- 
discipline.  Whoso  finds  this  impossible  can 
not  serve  her,  and  can  win  no  intimate 
communion  with  her  soul.  Such  a  one 
will  remain  unsatisfied  within  these  halls." 

After  this  noble  appeal  for  a  dispassion- 
ate consecration  to  the  service  of  truth. 
Professor  Morf  reminded  his  hearers  that 
he  came  before  them  to  lecture  upon  the 
subject  of  the  historical  development  of 
French  culture,  a  subject  to  which  he  first 
gave  his  ardent  devotion  thirty-five  years 
ago  in  Berne.  He  referred  also  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Goethe  that  a  sympathetic  interest 
for  Latin  culture  and  civilization  was  en- 
tirely compatible  with  an  ardent  love  for 
their  own  Germanic  heritage.    He  continued : 

"Through  all  these  years  I  have  spoken  to 
om*  German  youths  of  these  Romanic  sub- 
jects with  regard  for  the  foreign  elements 
and  love  for  our  own,  and  they  have  always 
rewarded  me  with  a  gratifying  recognition, 
even  in  these  fearful  days,  when  I  am 
often  pleased  to  receive  from  former  students  not  personally 
known  to  me  post-cards  sent  from  the  field  on  the  Western  front 
of  battle,  and  reminding  me  gratefully  of  the  instruction  here 
received  upon  the  subject  of  French  culture. 

"There  will  be  no  change,  therefore,  in  the  scientific  character 
of  these  lectures.  Now,  as  heretofore,  I  will  try  to  school  your 
historic  thinking  to  dispassionate  conception  and  judgment  of 
the  things  of  the  past  and  of  foreign  l^nds.  Such  scientific  labor 
does  not  sunder — it  unites.  It  teaches  to  perceive,  to  under- 
stand, and  not  to  despise." 

At  this  point  in  his  address  Professor  Morf,  who  was  formerly 
a  student  in  France  under  the  celebrated  French  savant,  Gaston 
Paris,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  of  admiration  and  reverence  to 
his  former  instructor  and  preceptor,  likewise  referring  affection- 
ately to  his  student  years  and  student  comrades  in  Paris.  He 
reminded  his  hearers  that  they  had  often  heard  him  mention 
the  names  of  these  sharers  of  his  labors  and  his  researches,  and 
acknowledge  the  debt  their  own  science  owed  them,  adding 
that  "we  shall  continue  to  speak  of  them  in  the  same  spirit." 
He  procaeded: 

' '  Beyond  the  bloody  circle  of  the  present  stands  the  command- 
ing personality  of  Gaston  Paris.  Gratefully  I  greet  this  vision. 
Often  have  I  acknowledged  the  deep  and  decisive  influence  he 
exerted  upon  me;  the  best  that  I  can  give  you  was  evoked  in 
me  by  him.  Listen  to  the  words  with  which  he,  then  a  man  of 
thirty,  resumed  his  lectures  in  the  College  de  France  in  December, 
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1870,  in  hcsicged  Paris,  'in  ihc  midst  of  tlio  iron  riiif^  which  the 
(ifrman  aiitiies  liavc  drawn  around  us.'  After  casting  a  hack- 
ward  glance  over  the  work  of  the  previous  semester  and  referring 
to  the  distant  discijjh's  who  iiad  folIow<-d  the  call  to  arms,  and 
of  whom  a  few  were  in  the  liostile  ranks  of  the  Ix-siegers,  he 
spoke  of  tho  claims  of  Science,  whose  rights  must  be  respected 
even  in  these  anxious  liours  when  the  Fatherland  demanded 
every  thought  otherwise,  as  follows: 

"  '  I  do  n(jl  believe,  in  general,  that  i)atriotism  has  any  concern 
whatever  with  science.  The  rostrums  of  teachers  are  in  nowise 
tribunes.  And  whoso  uses  them  to  defend  or  to  tight  for  any- 
thing outside  tluMr  purely  intellectual  objects  estranges  them 
fnjin  th(;ir  true  function.  I  maintaiu  without  re.serve  or  diminu- 
tion th(!  thesis  that  science  must  recognize,  as  its  only  goal,  the 
truth,  truth  for  its  own  sake  alone,  without  care  whether,  in 
practise,  this  truth  may  have  consequences  good  or  ill,  gratifying 
or  regrettable. 

"'Whosoever  permits  himself  the  slightest  suppression,  the 
smallest  all(!ration  in  the  facts  which  are  the  objects  of  liis 
research,  from  patriotic,  from  religious,  or  even  from  moral  con- 
sid(!rations,  that  man  is  not  worthy  to  hold  his  place  in  the 
great  laboratory  in  which  honor  is  a  far  more  indispensable  titk; 
than  skill. 

"  'If  in  all  civilized  lands  common  subjects  of  study  be  so 
conceived  and  so  prosecuted,  then  will  they  constitute,  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  hostile  nationalities,  a  great  fatherland, 
stained  by  no  war,  menaced  by  no  conqueror,  and  wherein 
human  minds  shall  find  that  refuge  and  that  union  which  was 
offered  them  in  other  days  by  the  Civitas  Dei.' 

"Thus,  on  December  8,  1870,  did  a  young  French  savant, 
wlio  was  likewise  an  ardent  patriot,  address  his  hearers.  I 
know  not  whether  in  Paris  to-day  patriotism  finds  like  words. 
Tinu^  will  tell.  But  I  would  fain  bring  to  your  minds  the  words 
of  this  strong  and  noble  man  who  united  in  exemplary  harmony 
loyalty  to  country  and  world-citizenship,  love  of  fatherland  and 
h)ve  of  truth.     ISIay  his  words  be  not  spoken  in  vain!" 


INCREASING  VOGUE  OF  SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING 

A1.T]\0  CONTROVERSY  about  simplified  spelling  has 
/—\  ceased  to  nige,  and  its  unfamiliar  forms  no  longer  pro- 
"^  -^  vide  ammunition  for  t!ie  paragraphers,  the  j)ra('lise  of  it 
is  ever  widening.  So  Professor  Brander  Matthews  states  in  an 
interview  in  the  New  York  World,  which  cites  him  as  a  well- 
«|uali(ied  authority,  being  a  member  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  and  "an  untiring  advocate"  of  its  purposes.  Scoffers  that 
looked  upon  the  board  as  faddists  destined  to  excite  momentary 
discussion  and  amu.sement  may  be  surprized  to  learn  from  Pro- 
ft^ssor  Matthews  that  in  the  past  three  months  the  number  of 
educational  institutions  which  have  taken  up  the  new  spelling 
has  trebled.  Timid  conservatives  who  slu-ank  alarmed  before 
the  bare  mention  of  the  innovation  will  find  Professor  Matthews 
allaying  their  fears  by  making  clear  to  them  "what  has  actually 
been  done."  Impressive  to  him  especially  as  an  educator  is  the 
fact  that  "nearly  one  hundnnl  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States  have  either  adopted  some  of  the 
simplified  forms  of  spelling  in  their  oflicial  correspondence  and 
publications,  or  they  permit  the  use  of  simplified  si)elling  by  stu- 
dents in  their  written  work."  Of  high  significance  also  is  the  fact 
that  educational  bodies  in  general,  editors  of  dictionaries  and  of 
the  i)erio<lical  i)ress  are  supporting  the  movement.  This,  in  the 
view  of  Professor  Matthews,  is  "more  gratifying  than  it  is  sur- 
l)rizing";  and  he  exi)lains  that  the  early  opposition  to  simplified 
spelling  was  based  on  "two  ratlical  misconceptions." 

One  group  of  the  ojjposilioii,  we  read,  were  moved  by  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  a  form  of  spelling  that  they  believed  "had  l)een 
finally  fixt  during  some  remote  and  authority-laden  era,  or  t  hat 
immemorial  custcjin  had  sanctioned."  The  otluT  group  dreaded 
that  the  simplitiers  were  resolved  to  "make  our  English  six'Uing 
in  one  violent  cata<-lysm,  like  a  spring  cleaning  in  which  long- 
cherished  po.s.sessions  are  sattrificed  to  a  housewifely  sense  of 
good  order — a  sort  of  swift,  ruthless  tidying  up  of  the  language." 
The  objections  of  ])ersons  of  conservative  tendencies  Professor 


Matthews  meets  by  indicating  that  there  is  no 'final  and  imme- 
morial method  of  English  spelling.  To  critics  that  feared  too 
radical  action  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  he  replies  liy  quoting 
just  what  the  Spelling  tJoard  suggests,  as  follows: 

"We  offer  three  suggestions: 

*"1.  The  adoption  of  the  simpler  or  .shorter  of  two  alternative 
spellings  authorized  by  whatever  dictionary  you  use.  Thus, 
'center'  may  be  u.sed  instead  of  'centre,'  and  'meter'  instead  of 
'metre,'  as  being  more  in  accord  with  the  sound  of  the  words, 
and  as  having  perfectly  good  warrant  in  the  accepted  spelling  of 
'number'  and  'diameter.'  Xo  one  would  tliink  of  writing  'num- 
l)re'  or  'diametre.'  Similarly  the  spelling  of  words  like  'colour,' 
'gramme,'  and  'quartette'  may  be  shortened  by  taking  out  the 
letters  which  are  not  sounded,  thus  leaving  them  'color,'  'gram,' 
and  'quartet.' 

"2.  The  adoption  of  twelve  words  selected  by  the  National 
Ivlucation  Association — 'program,'  'catalog,'  'decalog,'  'prolog,' 
'demagog,'  'pedagog,'  'tho,'  'altho,'  '  thoro,'  'thorofare,'  'thru,' 
and  'thruout.'  The  reason  why  it  is  sought  to  have  these  twelve 
words  generally  adopted  is  that  simplified  spelling  represents 
fundamentally  an  attitude  of  mind,  and  once  a  person  has  got 
used  totlieideaof  doing  without  the  unsounded  'ue'  in  'prologue,' 
the  unsounded  'ugh'  in  'though,'  and  so  on,  he  will  readily  fall 
into  the  habit  of  using  shorter  and  simpler  spelhng  in  his  daily 
use  of  our  written  language. 

"3.  That  students  who  may  wish  to  do  so  should  be  allowed 
to  use  in  their  written  exercises  any  spellings  which  liave  been 
recommended  l\v  a  recognized  body  of  scholars  and  gi\en  place 
in  any  standard  dictionary.  The  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
has  issued  a  list  of  .'i(X)  words  spelled  in  t  wo  or  more  ways,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  that  people  will  make  a  deliberate  choice  between 
using  a  form  which  is  simple,  regular,  and  convenient  and  one 
which  is  not  simple,  not  regular,  and  not  convenient." 

The  necessity  that  is  the  mother  of  the  invention  of  simplified 
spelling.  Professor  Matthews  goes  on  to  say,  is  "the  fact  that  the 
English  language  is  incomparably  more  difficult  to  write  than 
French,  Oerman,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  anj'  other  language  now  in 
wide  use,  because  of  the  utter  confusion  which  exists  in  regard  to 
the  signs  which  picture  the  sounds  of  English  speech."  As  instances 
in  proof  of  his  contention  Professor  Matthews  gives  the  following: 

"We  have  the  same  vowel  sound  repre.sented  by  'e'  in  'let,'  by 
'ea'  in  'head,'  by  'ei'  in  'heifer,'  by  'eo'  in  'leopard,'  by  'ay'  in 
'says,'  by  'ai'  in  'said,'  and  by  'a'  in  'many' — seven  different 
symbols  for  one  sound! 

'"One  of  the  most  absurd  examples  in  our  language  is  the  word 
'circus,'  in  which  you  have  the  first  'c'  j)ron()unced  as  an  's'  and 
the  second  'c'  as  a  'k.'  If  one  wished  to  adopt  unsimplified  spell- 
ing as  an  ideal,  the  word  'turn'  might  be  spelled  'phthologn' 
without  violating  any  natural  law  of  English  spelling,  for  'phth' 
is  sounded  as  "t"  in  'phthisis,'  'olo'  is  sounded  as  'ur'  in  'colonel,' 
and  'gn'  is  sounded  as  'n'  in  'gnat,'  so  there  you  have  it — 
'phthologn'  as  a  logical  spelling  for  'turn.'" 

The  importance  of  sim])lifie(l  spelling  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  Professor  Matthews  adds,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis  A.  March,  professor  of  English 
and  of  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College  and  twice 
President  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  who  said: 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  characterize  with  fitting  epithets  and 
adequate  terms  of  objurgation  the  monstrous  spelling  of  the 
English  language.  .  .  .  The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  large  part  of  the 
wiiole  school-time  of  the  mass  of  men;  and  with  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  are  said  to  read,  and  who  can  read  if  you  give  them 
lime,  it  is  a  fatal  bar  through  life  to  that  easy  and  mtelligent 
reading  which  every  human  being  ought  to  have  at  t'ommand." 

Finally,  in  testimony  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  reform. 
Professor  Matthews  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

"The  principle  of  simplified  spelling  has  been  adopted  by  bodies 
like  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  the  American  J^hilological  Association,  and  the 
.\ineri('an  Dialect  As.sociation,  by  State  teachers'  associations  in 
twelve  States,  by  the  editors  of  the  four  great  dictionaries  of  the 
l";nglish  language — the  Standard,  Webster,  the  (^entury,  and  the 
Oxford — by  more  than  thirty  newspapers,  and  by  a  score  of 
weekly  and  monthly  publications,  among  which  T  may  mention 
The  I  tide  pe  tale  id,  Curretd  Opinion,  The  Litkkary  Diuk.st,  77/c 
Educational  Review,  The  Qiiarlertjf  Journal  of  Economicn,  The 
J'ublislicm'  Weeklij,  and  The  American  Printer." 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


HOW  THE  WORKERS  PAY  FOR  THE  WAR 


THE  BITTER  COST  ol'  the  war  to  tlu-  Hrilish  workiiuui 
and  his  fellows  in  other  belligerent  countries  must  not 
be  overlooked,  observes  a  woman  writer  in  The  Survey 
(New  York).  Everywhere  we  turn  in  the  vast  area  of  the  con- 
flict we  have  a  vision  of  "labor  bearing  on  its  bended  back  an 
enormous  fighting-machine."  Yet  she  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  state  of  things  in  England,  where  she  recalls  that  when  war 
was  declared  the  number  of  trade-union  members  imemployed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  leapt  within  thirty  days  from  2.S  per 
cent,  to  7.1  per  cent. 
But  before  the  war  was 
two  months  old  "not 
only  had  the  appeal  to 
patriotism  drained  the 
residue  of  unemployed 
workingmen,  but  it  had 
made  inroads  on  every 
kind  of  labor  skilled 
and  unskilled."  Casual 
workers,  the  elderly, 
and  women  and  boys 
were  all  drawn  to  the 
war -industry  to  toil 
long  hours  day  and 
night.  The  dismaying 
residt  is,  however,  that 
within  lialf  a  year's 
time  the  problem  facing 
English  working  people 
"switched  from  that  of 
unemployment  to  that 
of  overemployment, 
whif^h,  without  the  safe- 
guards of  factory  acts 
and  union  rides,  is 
breaking  the  workers 
under  its  strain  and 
jeopardizing  wages  by 
the      introduction       of 

cheap  boy  and  woman  labor."  The  writer  in  speaking  of  the 
new  fields  of  work  for  the  65,700  women  registered  for  war-ser- 
^•ice  by  the  end  of  May,  1915,  mentions  girl  telegraph-messen- 
gers, news-stand  gu-ls,  and  women  railway-porters,  cleaners, 
booking-agents,  and  ticket-collectors.  Women  drive  motor- 
vans  in  London,  delivery  wagons  for  department  stores,  and 
run  their  elevators.  In  Glasgow  upward  of  400  women  are  em- 
ployed as  tramway  conductors.  Our  informant  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  Glasgow  Tramways  Committee  engaged  the 
women  for  the  period  of  the  war  "on  the  same  conditions  as 
men,  namely,  a  fifty-one-hour  week  and  a  minimum  wage  of 
27  shillings  a  week  ($(5.48)."  This  fan-  treatment  is  exceptional, 
we  are  told,  for  many  companies  are  taking  women  to  replace 
men  and  pay  them  a  much  smaller  wage.  More  formidable 
than  underpaid  female  labor  as  a  competitor  of  male  labor, 
however,  is  child  labor,  says  this  writer,  who  adds: 

"The  exploitation  of  children  for  war-service  has  so  far 
occurred  in  rural  districts  where  children  have  been  drafted 
to  take  the  places  of  150.000  farm-laborers  who  have  jomed  the 
colors.  In  ordinary  years,  under  the  Robson  Act.  a  chdd  of 
twelve  mav  be  released  from  school  for  agricultural  work  pro- 
vided certain  class  attainment  and  attendance  have  been  observed 


(*upvi"ii:litf'l   '■>   tli«-  Aiinii.au   I'l.ss  Abh<'.-iiilit>ii. 

ENGLAND'S   NEW    WORK   FOR   WOMEN. 

According  to  Lloyd-George,  50,000  of  England's  yoiing  women  arc  at  work 
making  shells  in  British  ammimition-shops. 


and  the  educational  authorities  an;  satisfied  as  to  th<!  suitability 
and  iu'neficial  character  of  the  work. 

"In  five  months  ending  January  iil,  1!)14,  100  boys  and  34 
girls  obtained  this  privilege  in  England  and  Wales.  During  thri 
same  period  this  year,  l,liSS  })oys  and  25  girls  left  school  for 
agricultural  employment  'owing  to  circumstances  connected 
with  the  war.'  This  was  made  possible  through  the  relaxation 
of  the  school-attendance  laws  by  local  education  authoriti<'s.   .  .  . 

"It  is  the  impression  of  those  opposed  to  the  loosening  of  the 
education  acts  that  the  farmers  are  suffering  more  from  a 
scarcity  of  cheap  labor  than  a  scarcity  of  labor." 

Another  fact  brought 
out  by  our  informant 
is  that  despite  charges 
of  the  class  selfishness 
of  llie  British  workmen 
for  striking  in  war-time 
tlie  record  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Labor  Gazelle 
shows  there  were  "only 
212  industrial  disputes 
affecting  59,2)17  people 
between  .January  1  and 
April  ;iO,  1915,  as  com- 
pared with  357  affecting 
273,114  i)eople  for  the 
same  period  in  1914." 
What  is  more,  the  i)oint 
of  dispute  in  practically 
all  cases  was  the  de- 
mand for  increased 
wages  to  meet  the  higher 
cost  of  living  and  not 
the  demand  for  shorter 
hours.  On  the  subject 
of  the  higher  cost  of 
living,  it  may  be  noted 
parenthetically,  that  the 
London  Daily  Mail  is 
publishing  a  series  of 
"amazing  disclosures  of  the  manner  in  which  the  working 
classes  are  living  in  'a  fool's  paradise'  of  luxury  at  present  owing 
to  the  illusory  prosperity  produced  by  war-<'onditions."  The 
workers  are  willing  and  patriotic  enough  to  work  overtime,  con- 
tinues the  Survey  writer,  yet  when  the  output  of  munitions  and 
equipment  remains  inadequate  the  workers  incur  the  largest 
share  of  the  blame. 

As  the  necessity  of  war  has  interfered  with  the  guard  pro- 
vided by  trade-unions  for  the  worker,  so  also  has  it  modified  the 
factory  acts.  Thus,  the  writer  explains,  "permission  has  been 
granted  by  the  Home  Office  to  work  women  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  overtime  and  at  night-work  on  practically  all  Government 
contracts." 

A  report  issued  as  long  ago  as  February  states  that  55.2 
per  cent,  of  female  leather-workers  were  working  overtime; 
39.2  per  cent,  of  women  in  the  engineering  industry;  21.9  per 
cent,  of  women  employed  on  wool.>n  and  worsted  goods,  while 
the  women  in  Yorkshire  khaki-factories  are  said  to  work  from 
6  A.M.  to  8  I'.M.  We  hear  of  a  girl  eighteen  years  old  who  worked 
for  thirty  hours— that  is,  from  6  a.m.  on  Friday  till  12  m.  on 
Saturday.     But  even  the  Home  Office  objected  to  this,  says  the 
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writer,  holding  that  such  an  extension  of  working  hours  did  not 
produce  good  results.  The  employers  who  were  being  prose- 
cuted b\-  the  Home  Office  told  of  a  girl  who  had  not  had  her 
clothes  off  in  seven  days  and  stated  that  "so  enthusiastic  were 
the  workers  tha't  when  they  got  the  output  up  to  two  million 
cartridges  per  week,  at  their  own  expense  they  bought  ribbons 
and  flags  wnth  which  to  decorate  their  machines."  The  ^\Tite^ 
goes  on  to  say  that  — 

"The  sweating  that  goes  on  in  the  factories  is  even  worse  in 
the   homes   where   army   clothing,    military   brushes,   etc.,    are 


METHODISM'S  "FORWARD"  YEAR 

FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  in  Methodism  and,  despite 
the  war,  a  general  impulse  in  the  world  toward  better- 
ment, we  read  in  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Method- 
ist, Cincinnati),  is  the  warrant  for  "a  daring  evangelistic  ad- 
vance" in  this  denomination.  The  campaign,  inaugurated  in 
May  of  this  year,  and  kno^^•n  as  the  "Methodist  Forward 
Movement,"  is  being  directed  by  Bishop  Theodore  S.  Henderson, 
D.D..  who  aims  to  secure  a  net  gain  in  membership  of  250,000 
in  one  year.  Confidence  in  the  achievement  of 
this  object  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  average 
gain  for  the  years  1913  and  1914  is  161,245.  As 
to  other  "Forward  Movements"  invohing  the  ex- 
penditure of  "millions  of  dollars  and  billions  of 
pages  of  literature,"  T/ie /I rfroca/e  calls  to  mind  the 
work  and  plans  of  the  Antisaloon  League  and  of 
the  "world's  pea<'e  forces"  who  are  struggling 
"to  drive  the  spirit  of  belligerency  from  its  en- 
trenchment among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
Mention  is  made  also  of  wide-spread  efforts  to- 
ward improvement  in  the  world  of  business,  of 
public  hygiene,  and  of  education.  It  is  as  tho"all 
the  activities  of  the  age"  were  being  emploj'ed 
for  "the  betterment  of  mankind  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capital  of  this  earth,"  says  The 
Advocate;  and  "when  the  Church  squares  herself 
and  announces  a  forward  movement,  she  is  sur- 
rendering to  the  spirit  of  the  age."  Then  this 
journal  reports  Methodism's  challenge  and  proj- 
ect for  the  Forward  Movement  as  follows: 

"  First — To  secure  250,000  net  gain  in  our  mem- 
bership in  one  year.  Study  these  statistics,  show- 
ing Methodism's  gain  in  membership  since  1900: 


Courtesy  u£  "The  iuney. 


WOMEN    WHO    WORK    OVERTIME. 


The  women  workers  in  this  particular  English  ammunition-factory  have  doubled 
the  output.  They  often  work  all  night,  and  one  girl  did  not  desert  her  machine 
for  .30  ronsprntivp  hour';     .\gainst  this  the  Home  OflBce  protested. 


Year 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

'     Year 

Increase 

Per  Cent 

1901 

23.351 

.006 

1908 

72.309 

.021 

1902 

48.061 

.016 

j      1909 

65.022 

.019 

190.3 

31.623 

.01 

1     1910 

63.741 

.018 

1904 

38.203 

.012 

1911 

32.116 

.009 

1905 

78.171 

.025 

1912 

64.190 

.018 

1906 

86.232 

.027 

1913 

155.115 

.042 

1907 

72.751 

.022 

.     1914 

167.376 

.044 

made,  sublet  by  Government  contractors  to  subcontractors  and 
then  to  home-workers.  Alt  ho  the  Trades  Board  Act  in  England 
has  set  S^d.  (6^  cents)  an  hour  for  a  minimum  rate  in  the 
bespoke-tailoring  trade  and  'S}/id.  (7  cents)  for  the  shirtmaking 
trade,  there  is  practically  no  machinery  for  enforcing  this  regula- 
tion for  work  done  in  the  homes.  Likewise  the  Government  has 
issued  a  notice  to  contractors  forbidding  the  letting  out  of  goods 
to  home-workers — but  no  inspection  accompanies  this  order, 
the  contracts  are  far  larger  than  the  capacity  of  most  factories, 
and  the  contractors  are  greedy  for  work!" 

The  sweating  of  these  workers,  says  our  informant,  is  cor- 
roborated from  many  sources,  while  at  the  same  time  "it  is 
asserted  contractors  are  making  a  handsome  profit."  With 
these  meager  wages,  moreover,  there  must  be  met  "an  increase 
of  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living  in  England."  We 
read  then: 

"In  return  for  the  long  hours  and  night-work  which  the 
workers  have  given  cheerfully  toward  the  war,  employers,  for 
many  months  at  least,  made  no  move  to  share  their  growintr 
profits  with  their  employees.  When  this  dawned  upon  the 
workers,  they,  bearing  the  burden  of  the  greatly  increased  prices, 
.saw  no  reason  why  their  patriotism  should  exceed  that  of  men 
who  were  making  money  out  of  the  bloodshed.  The  result  was 
the  strike  of  the  men  in  the  ship-b)iilding  yards  on  the  Clyde — 
a  strike  not  to  lighten  the  press  of  heavy  hours  of  labor,  but  to 
put  into  the  purse  of  the  laboring  man  better  wages  to  meet  the 
rise  in  bread." 


"Note  Methodism's  gain  by  quadrenniums : 
"From  1901  to  1904,  an  annual  average  net  gain 
of  35,309. 

"From  1905  to  1908,  an  average  annual  net  gain 
of  77,.365. 

"From  1909  to  1912,  an  average  annual  net  gain 

of  56,267. 

"  For  two  full  calendar  years  since  the  General  Conference  [1912], 

Methodism's  average  annual  net  gain  has  been  161,245,  nearly 

double  that  of  1906,  her  best  j-ear  since  the  new  century  opened. 

This  should  inspire  Methodism  to  meet  the  above  challenge. 

"Secondly — To  enroll  .500,000  Methodists  to  serve  in  the  Time 
Legion. 

"This  means  that  every  pastor  in  Methodism  must  enlist 
about  13  per  cent,  of  his  entire  membership  in  the  Time  Legion. 
Having  tested  it  in  many  cities,  and  in  all  types  of  churches, 
the  Commission  on  Evangelism  believes  that  the  membership  of 
Methodi.sm  will  meet  tliis  daring  challenge. 

"  Thirdly— To  enlist  1,000  Methodist  Young  People  for  Special 
Christian  Service  as  a  Life-work.  From  the  army  of  young  peo- 
ple in  our  schools  an.d  colleges  and  from  our  Sunday-schools  and 
Epworth  leagues  we  plan  to  enlist  at  least  1,000  of  the  ablest 
young  people  for  special  Christian  service  as  a  life-work,  such  as 
the  gospel  ministry,  home  and  foreign  missionary  work,  deaconess 
work,  and  other  similar  forms  of  Christian  service.  The  Student 
Work  Committee  has  this  year  held  evangelistic  services  in  sixty 
institutions,  with  marvelous  results  for  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Further,  The  Advocate  remarks  that  "Methodism  is  in  the 
tnidst  of  intensive  development.  She  is  settling  to  a  widening, 
deepening,  and  solidifying  growth.  Youth-time  has  passed,  •with 
its  glow  and  abundant  hopefulness.  ...  If  she  is  to  survive 
and  accomplish  her  purpose,  some  one  must  carefully  map 
her  course  and  call  upon  all  her  power  to  a  sustained  effort  in 
reaching  her  goal-" 
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BOSTON'S  NEW   DAWES   HOTEL. 
The  forerunner  in  a  string  of  hotels  to  invade  our  large  cities,  bringing  decency  and  comfort  to  those  who  can  pay  only  the  minimum. 


FOR  CHEAP  AND  DECENT  HOTELS 

THE  CHEAP  LODGING-HOUSE  has  usually  been  a 
horror  to  whatever  unfortunate,  forced  down  by  bitter 
circumstances,  has  been  obliged  to  seek  its  sheltering 
walls.  Cheapness  and  squalidness  seemed  to  be  necessary 
concomitants.  But  this  idea  is  now  being  rebuked  by  the 
Dawes  hotels,  which,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out,  are 
"experiments  in  the  theory  that  cleanliness  and  decency  are 
just  as  easily  attained  as  uncleanliness  and  indecency."  Chicago 
is  the  pioneer  in  this  movement;  Boston  has  just  matured  its 
plans  and  secured  a  site  for  a  similar  hotel,  and  a  whole  series 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  is  expected  to  follow. 
The  experiment  is  designed  ta  prove  that  "as  a  matter  of  pure 
business  between  men  and  man,  capital  can  be  assured  of  a 
good  return  from  an  investment  in  a  hotel  that  will  make  cleaner 
living  possible  for  the  poorer  transients  who  are  now  subjected 
to  the  indifference  and  greed  of  cheap-hotel  owners."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  an  article  on  the  first  of  these  hotels,  in  The 
Literary  Digest  for  January  31,  1914,  showed  the  origin  of  the 
idea  as  a  memorial  by  Charles  G.  Dawes  for  his  son,  Rufus 
Fearing  Dawes,  who  was  drowned  iti  1912.  Chicago  hailed  it 
as  "probably  destined  to  rank  with  Hull  House  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country."  Some  details 
of  the  small  cost  of  li\ang  to  prevail  in  all  of  its  imitators  are 
given  by  Henry  M.  Hyde  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"The  cost  of  a  bed,  including  a  shower-bath,  clean  night- 
gown, and  slippers,  and  use  of  shaving  and  other  toilet  utensils, 
will  be  10  cents.  The  dormitories  will  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  three  stories  in  the  building,  and  there  will  be  accommodations 
for  more  than  500  men. 

"In  the  restaurant  it  -will  be  possible  to  get  a  well-cooked  and 
nutritious  meal  for  5  cents,  at  which  rate  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  a  small  but  certain  profit  can  be  made. 

"Following  are  some  quotations  from  the  bill  of  fare,  the  first 
and  the  two  last  items  being  expected  to  appeal  especially  to 
transient  sons  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country : 

"Meat-hash  and  beans,  3  cents. 

"Coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  2  cents. 

"Roll,  1  cent. 

"Macaroni  and  bread,  3  cents. 

"Mutton-stew  and  bread,  3  cents. 

"Soup,  with  bread,  2  cents. 

"Doughnut,  1  cent. 

"Baked  beans  and  bread,  3  cents. 

"Pie,  all  varieties,  3  cents." 


The  Rufus  Fearing  Dawes  Hotel  in  Chicago,  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  j^ear  and  a  half,  will  not,  as 
the  writer  shows,  be  officially  one  of  the  chain  of  similar  institu- 
tions which  are  to  be  built  and  operated  aU  over  the  country. 
It  will  be  used  as  a  kind  of  norm,  however,  for  the  management 
of  the  other  hotels.  Its  character  as  a  memorial  precludes  the 
attempt  to  put  it  on  a  profit-making  basis.     But — 

"It  was  the  result  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  this  hotel 
that  made  it  certain  that  hotels  of  this  class  can  be  managed  on 
a  high  basis,  and  yet  make  a  decent  return  on  the  money  invested. 
If  10  cents  is  charged  for  each  bed,  us  will  be  the  rule  in  the 
new  Boston  house,  a  return  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested 
is  guaranteed.  As  the  various  hotels  in  the  new  chain  are 
erected  the  expenses  of  administration  will  be  reduced,  and  con- 
siderable savings  will  also  be  possible  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  materials  on  a  wholesale  scale. 

"The  direction  of  the  association,  which  will  have  general 
charge  of  all  the  new  hotels,  will  be  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  on  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country 
are  expected  to  serve. 

"There  will  be  no  possible  taint  of  charity  about  the  plan 
under  which  all  the  hotels  in  the  chain  will  be  conducted.  Guests 
stopping  at  these  hotels  will  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  those 
who  patronize  the  Blackstone  or  the  Ritz.  They  will  pay  for 
everything  they  get. 

"The  only  trace  of  philanthropy  about  the  whole  scheme  is 
that  skilful  and  shrewd  business  men  will  give  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  insure  the  highest  class  of  accommodations  possible 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

"As  soon  as  the  Boston  hotel  is  opened  it  is  e.xpected  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  erection  of  another  similar 
building  in  some  other  large  city.  It  is  hoped  that  a  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  may  be  the  building  of  hotels  of  the  same  kind 
offering  good  beds  and  meals  to  women  at  a  similar  scale  of 
prices. 

"The  fact  that  the  original  Dawes  Hotel  in  Chicago  enter- 
tained 180,000  guests  during  the  first  year  of  its  establishment, 
and  that  it  served  60,000  meals  during  the  same  period,  would 
seem  to  prove  the  need  for  such  an  establishment  in  every  large 
city  in  the  country." 

The  palliative,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  "applied  at  the 
sorest  point  in  the  social  system.  Men,  some  at  least  of  whom 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  unwillingly  and  for  reasons  that 
they  can  not  understand,  will  fare  much  better  at  one  of  the 
Dawes  hotels  and  are  likely  to  come  out  of  their  troubles  much 
more  quickly  and  more  wholesomely." 
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"X^TITH  our  produdlion  capacity  in- 
creased to  600  cars  per  day,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  the  1916 
Overland  Six  at  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  $1145.  You  will,  we  believe, 
find  that  this  car  is  considerably  under 
the  market  price  of  other  Sixes  having 
equal  or  similar  specifications. 

Model  83,  four-cylinder,  five-pauenBer  Touring,  $750  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Roomy  sev 
Quiet  45  ho  i 
Efficiently 

35  X  4H-incl  •>: 
125-inch  wl  e! 
Electric  co 


Sevcn-passcnsecr  touHnt 
12S-inch  wheel  base 
45  horsepower  motor 
High  tension  magneto 
Two-unit  electric  staric 
Etectricalty  lighted 
Headlight  dimmers 
Full  streamline  body  dc  >> 
Genuine  leather  uphold  >' 


The  new  Sixes  .  i 

See  th  «' 

The  Will* 

Als. 
The  W  •* 
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Stl45 


del  86 


f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


er  touring  car 
;ix-cylinder  motor 
-unusually  economical 
iround;  non-skids  on  rear 
gh  tension  magneto  ignition 
>ns  located   on  steering  column 


15  of  Model  86 

op 

Left  hand  drive 

ail  doors 

Center  control 

n.  ventilating  type 

Demountable  rims 

Id,  built  in 

One  extra  rim 

r  underslung  rear 

High  grade  magnetic  speed* 

ometer 

ig  rear  axle 

Electric  horn 

h  tires,  smooth  tread 

Electric  control  buttons  on 

non-skid  in  rear 

steering  column 

emonstrated  and  delivered  now, 
dealer  in  your  town. 

•:  in  U.  S.  A." 

'est.    Address  Dept.  253. 

Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

he  Willys-Knight  Automobiles 
anada,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Oot. 


/^RASP  the  full  significance  of  its 
^"^  size  as  denoted  by  Avheelbase, 
seating  capacity,  tires ;  of  its  generous, 
efficient  po^ver  equipment ;  of  its  supe- 
rior ignition;  of  its  every  comfort  and 
convenience;  of  its  beautiful  lines. 
Then  realize  that  the  Overland  price 
for  these  extremes  of  luxury  is  only 
$1145. 

Canadian  Price,  Model  86,  $1600  i.  o.  b.  HamiltoD 
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HEI{CULES 


A  Powder  for  Every 
Purpose 

No  matter  what  kind  of 
work  it  is,  if  it  requires 
an  explosive  there  is  a 
Hercules  Powderjust  suited  for 
the  job.  Or  if  it's  sport  in  the 
field  or  at  tlie  traps,  there  is  a 
Hercules  Powder  that  will  get 
the  full  efficiency  out  of  your 
rifle,  shotgun  or  revolver. 

Each  Hercules  Powder  is 
without  a  superior  for  its  pur- 
pose. Careful  selection  of  raw 
materials,  skillful  methods  of 
manufacture,  exactiriff  tests  ofeacii 
lot  before  it  leaves  the  mill — these 
are  the  factors  which  make  the 
name,  "Hercules,"  a  sign  of  the 
liighest  quality  and  of  abiiolute 
reliability  in  explosives, 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  products  that  bear  the  name, 
Hercules — 

UKRCULES  SIIOTOLN  POWDERS 
Infallible 
K.  C. 
L.  «c  R.  Oranpe  Kxtra 

MKKCL'M-.S  KIKLli  I'OWDERS 

SharpslKXjlor 

Lit'litninic 

W.  A.  SO  Oil. 

I'nique 

Ilivcl 
UKRCCLES  REVOLVER  POWDER 

Uullseye 

HERCL'LES  DVNAMITK 

E.  L.  K.  N.  (i.  Dynamite 

Extra  Dynamite 

E.  L.  F.  Extra  Dynamite 

Gelatin  Dynamite 

Bla.stin<;  Oolatin 

E.  L.  K.  C.elatin 

Farm  Dynamite 
HERCl'I>F.S  ni.ASTINT,  POWDERS 
IIKRCLLES  ULASTIN<J  SIIM'I.IKS 

Complote  assortment  of  supplies  in- 
cluding: 

Fuse 

Dla.stinf; 

Kleetrie  Bln.stintr  Caps 

Ulasting  Machines 

Three  of  our  b<Hjks  should  be  of 
especial  interest  to  you.  One  or  all 
are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Progressive  Cultivation,  written  in 
a  plain,  understandable  style,  explains 
how  Hercules  Dynamite  will  help  you 
produce  big-Ker,  better  crops. 

llircules   Sporting   I'oirders  should 
Ix-  read  by  everyone  who  owns  a  rifle, 
shottrun  or  revolver. 

Trnpshooting  treats  of  this 
dcliKhtful  sjx)rt  from  the  view- 
point of  txith  the  veteran  and 
the  bt'pinner.  Write  t«xlay  for 
copies  of  these  IxMiklets. 

MEi^ULES  POVn>EH^  CO. 

3-7  W.  11th  Street 
Wilmington,  Del. 


BUILDERS    OF    THE    PA^AMA    CANAL 

Pepperman,  W.  Leon.  Who  Built  the  Panama 
Canal  ?  \V  ith  Illustrations  bv  Joseph  Pennell.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv-419.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    ?2  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present 
the  real  story  of  the  Canal  from  a  practical 
engineer's  point  of  view,  to  correct  mis- 
representations which  have  gained  cur- 
rency in  the  multitude  and  diversity  of 
printed  accounts,  and  more  especially  to 
make  an  apportionment  of  the  credit  due, 
which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  belongs  in 
no  small  measure  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  to  the  regime  appointed  by  him  and 
headed  by  Theodore  P.  Shonts.  While 
according  full  credit  to  Colonel  Goethals 
and  his  associates  of  the  Army  and  Xavy 
for  carrying  to  successful  completion  the 
construction  of  the  Canal,  Mr.  Pepperman 
urges  that  the  honors  of  the  great  under- 
taking should  be  shared  with  the  initiators, 
whose  genius  and  labors  made  final  success 
possible. 

He  •\\Tites  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
American  in  a  thousand  is  aware  that 
President  Roosevelt,  in  1905,  put  "the 
greatest  national  enterprise  ever  at- 
tempted" into  the  hands  of  Theodore  P. 
Shonts,  who  brought  together  "the  splen- 
did body  of  railroad  men  whose  services 
made  the  Canal  a  oertaintj'."  He  makes 
the  further  statement  that,  in  the  seven 
most  recent  books  published  about  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  authwrs  practically 
ignore  the  services  rendered  to  the  nation 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Second  Isthmian 
Commission  and  by  his  associates.  What 
is  still  more  surprizing  is  the  statement 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  himself,  when 
dealing  in  his  autobiography  with  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Canal,"  over- 
looked Mr.  Shonts'  share  of  the  work. 

The  author  was  for  a  period  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Administration  in  the  Isthmian 
Commission  during  the  Shonts  regime. 
His  opportunities  and  qualifications  for 
writing  a  history  of  the  Canal  were  perhaps 
unrivaled.  It  is  possible  that  his  book 
was  prompted  by  a  sugg!?stion  made  by 
former  President  Taft  in  the  course  of  his 
Ohio  address  to  the  effect  that  the  historj- 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  difficulties 
connected  with  it  ought  sometime  to  be 
written  by  "one  Avho  knows."  The  author 
has  ami)ly  written  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  informing  accounts  that  have  yet 
appeared.  Intelligent,  practical,  and  con- 
centrated with  as  little  of  the  technical  as 
possible  in  its  make-up,  his  book  has  an 
honest,  manly  ring,  and  is  not  lacking  in 
literary  charm.  Its  views  are  not  re- 
stricted to  narrow  horizons.  He  renders 
full  meed  of  justice  to  France  in  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  credit  due  for  bringing  to 
completion  "the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  four  centuries  that  reduces  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth." 

THE  Dl TCH  KINGDOM 

Van  Ix>on,  Hendrlk  Wlllem.  The  Kl.se  of  the 
I>u(rh  ktnKdom.  Svo,  pp.  xx-279.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  author  of  "The  Fall  of  the  Dutch 
l{<public,"  in  this  volume,  has  covered  the 
stormy  period  of  Dutch  history  of  1795- 
1815.  In  January,  1795,  the  last  heredi- 
tary Dutch  stadholder,  William  V.,  fled 
tlie  country  before  the  invading  army  of 


the  French  Repubhc.  From  that  date  to 
the  end  of  1813  the  Dutch  people  passed 
tlirough  a  nightmare  of  attempted  re- 
organization under  the  leadership  of  the 
Patriots,  constanth'  beckoned  by  the 
French  demands  for  huge  sums  of  money. 
Notwithstanding  the  ability  of  such  men 
as  Pieter  Paulis,  Kraj'enhoff ,  and  Daendels, 
the  new  Batavian  Republic  was  ambushed 
by  misfortune.  England  seized  the  Dutch 
colonies  one  by  one;  the  country  became 
bankrupt;  then  Xapoleon  came  on  the 
scene  as  First  Consul.  He  forced  upon 
the  Bata\ian  Republic  a  new  constitution 
to  meet  his  needs.  Then  followed  another 
constitution  (the  Republic's  fourth)  when 
he  obliged  Sehimmelpeiininck  to  step  into 
the  shoes  of  the  executive  bodj-  at  The 
Hague.  As  Proconsul  and  as  a  single 
personage,  Schimmelpenninck  could  better 
lead  the  Bata\ian  Republic  in  the  path 
indicated  by  Napoleon.  So  thought  Napo- 
leon. But  \sith  the  coming  of  1806,  Bona- 
parte became  master  of  the  Continent  and 
transformed  the  Batavian  Republic  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  under  his  brother. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Four  years  later, 
in  July  of  1810,  long  displeased  with  his 
brother's  rule,  Bonaparte  made  Holland 
a  French  province.  Then  came  the  news 
of  his  defeat  at  Leipzig,  and  the  names  of 
A'an  Hogendongs  and  Falek  sprang  into 
fame.  Those  two  men  engineered  the 
revolt  that  freed  Holland  from  French 
domination  and  established  as  William  I. 
on  the  throne  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Holland  the  son  of  their  last  stadholder. 
Napoleon's  enemies  agreed  to  recognize 
the  new  Kingdom,  and  England  returned 
most  of  the  Dutch  colonies  she  had  cap- 
tured during  the  past  eighteen  years.  The 
final  chapter  deals  with  the  reign  of 
William  I.  that  witnessed  the  separation  of 
Catholic  Belgium  from  Protestant  Holland, 
and  touches  lightlv  the  rule  of  his  son, 
William  II. 

There  are  many  good  reproductions  of 
portraits  and  old  prints,  as  well  as  several 
map-sketches  by  the  author.  There  are 
appended  the  four  constitutions  of  Holland 
and  seven  pages  of  bibliographj-.  The 
book  is  wTitten  in  a  style  unique  for  a 
history,  dominated  as  it  is  by  a  conversa^ 
tional  tone  and  replete — almost  too  much 
so  for  serious  writing — with  metaphor. 

SOCIETY  IN  MELANESIA 

Rivers,  W.  H.  R.  The  Historj'  of  Melanesian 
Society.  2  vols.,  large  Svo,  pp.  xii-400,  610.  Cam- 
bridge: University  Press.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     36s.     $10.50. 

How  society  developed  and  from  what 
sources  elements  in  existing  institutions 
were  derived  are  questions  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  sociologist.  Attempts  to 
\\Tite  a  "History  of  Social  Development" 
have  been  failures,  at  least  partially,  not  so 
much  because  the  authors  were  not  skilled 
as  because  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  so 
comprehensive  a  scheme.  The  data  are 
all  the  time  coming  in,  but  no  collection  is 
yet  so  exhaustive  as  to  promise  success  in  a 
survey  of  the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Rivers's  volumes,  recording  and 
evaluating  the  material  collected  by  the 
Percy  Sladen  Trust  Expedition  to  Melane- 
sia, mu.st  take  its  place  along  with  such 
works  as  those  of  Spencer  and  Gillen  and 
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Mrs.  Parker  on  Australia.  They  are  the 
product  of  trained  investigators,  who  knew 
exactly  the  factors  which  possess  sig- 
nificance and  had  had  experience  in  col- 
lecting them.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  these  two  volumes  there  is  a  compre- 
hensive survey,  with  a  very  full  assemblage 
of  data  drawn  from  observation  and  testi- 
mony, of  the  cultural  material  available  in 
Melanesia  for  insight  into  the  history  of 
social  development  there.  This  is  pre- 
sented in  a  twofold  method,  the  first 
volume  being  largely  devoted  to  setting 
forth  the  material,  the  second  to  exposi- 
tion of  it  and  to  statement  of  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn.  Parti(Hilarly  worthy  of  note 
is  the  stress  laid  on  systems  of  relationship, 
which,  despite  their  importance,  are  not 
suffered  to  obscure  other  significant  lines  of 
evidence.  The  fact  that  the  various  sets  of 
data  converge  toward  a  common  point 
says  much  for  the  discrimination  displayed 
both  in  gathering  and  in  evaluating  th(^ 
material. 

We  may  not  here  even  summarize  the 
thousand  pages  before  us.  We  may  note, 
however,  three  interesting  conclusions. 
Melanesian  society  has  grown  up  out  of 
three  main  strands — a  people  with  a  dual 
structure  of  society,  a  people  using  kava, 
and  another  using  betel — with  several 
minor  immigrations,  each  of  which  has  left 
its  influence  in  ways  that  are  traceable  in 
the  various  social  and  religious  institutions. 
The  migrations  were  from  the  west,  and 
suggest  Malaysia  as  at  least  a  stage  of  the 
journey.  And,  incidentally,  there  were  dis- 
covered traces  of  the  people  who  left  mega- 
liths all  the  way  across  Asia  and  Europe. 

As  an  example  of  careful,  scientific  in- 
vestigation coupled  with  modest  and  un- 
dogmatic  exposition,  these  volumes  lay 
claim  to  a  high  place  in  their  field.  The 
teacher  of  history  and  of  sociology  must 
refer  his  students  to  them,  and  these 
students  can  employ  them  not  merely  to 
utilize  the  data  furnished,  but  to  model 
their  own  work  on  the  patient  method  em- 
ployed, which  permits  the  recognition  that 
the  final  word  is  not  yet  said.  Only  one  de- 
fect need  here  be  noticed.  The  index  covers 
fourteen  pages.  The  material  furnished  is 
so  rich  that  forty  might  have  been  used 
Avith  profit.  Many  subjects  discust  in  the 
text  are  not  registered  in  the  index. 

MOUNT  COOK,  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Du  Faur,  Freda.  The  Conquest  of  Mount 
Cook.  Large  8vo,  pp.  250.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

One  of  the  proofs  of  the  world's  inex- 
haustible resources  lies  in  the  fact  that 
treasure  is  never  failing  to  those  who  are 
bent  on  scaling  heights  hitherto  unsur- 
mounted,  or  on  sailing  to  icy  oceans  where 
danger  threatens  them  at  every  turn. 
Mount  Cook  is  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand.  In  1862, 
Dr.  Julius  von  Haast,  an  enthusiastic  sci- 
entist and  botanist,  first  made  the  New 
Zealand  Alps  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
He  was  followed  in  his  explorations  by 
other  adventurers,  to  whom  mountaineering 
was  little  less  than  a  passion  and  who  are 
never  happy  unless  they  are  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  feet  above  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  commonplace  civilization.  It  is  now  six 
years  ago  since  the  ^^Titer  of  this  beautiful 
volume  succeeded  in  exploring  the  Southern 
Alps  of  New  Zealand.  She  explains  her 
views  on  the  subject  of  mountaineering  as 
follows : 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  the  true  moun- 
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Alba  Installation  in  New  Paris  Store,  Los  Angeles.   Seeing  is  easy  for  customers  and  employees 

How  is  your  light  ? 

Do  your  eyes  tire  easily  when  working,  reading  or 
studying  in  artificial  light.f*  Do  they  feel  strained?  Do 
you  have  to  shade  them.?  Do  you  have  to  "squint"  or 
concentrate  to  see  well?    Have  you  eye-headaches? 

T/ien  your  light  is  wrong 

Have  you  bright  electric  lights  that  make  your  eyes 
blink  or  flickering  bare  gas  lights  that  irritate  your  eyes? 

Then  your  light  is  wrong 

Have  you  so  little  light  that  the  eyes  see  dimly,  or  so 
much  light  that  the  eyes  are  irritated  ? 
Then  your  light  is  wrong 

Why  tolerate  the  wrong  light  when  good  light  is  so 
easy  to  get?  It  usually  requires  only  a  few  simple  changes. 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

turns  poor  light  into  Good  Light 

Alba  softens  bright  irritating  light  so  that  the  eye  can  use  it  com- 
fortably and  distributes  or  concentrates  the  light  where  you  need  it  most. 
Alba  makes  the  light  do  its  best,  with  very  little  absorption  —  more  light 
for  the  same  money.  You  can  get  complete  Alba  Lighting  Equipment, 
consisting  of  fixtures  and  glassware,  for  homes,  offices,  stores,  work- 
rooms and  institutions.  If  you  have  fixtures  installed,  you  can  probably 
get  Alba  globes,  shades  and  bowls  suitable  for  those  same  fixtures. 

Free  Facts  about  Good  Light 

The  pamphlets  below  tell  the  facts  about  Good  Light  and  Alba  for  the 
purposes  named  and  are  free  on  request.     If  you  will  tell  us  about  your 
particular  needs,  we  will  suggest,  without  charging  you,  how  to  get 
the  best  light  for  your  business  or  home. 


I — Homes 

2 — Department  Stores 

3 — Restaurants 


4 — Stores 
5— Offices 
6— Clubs 


7— Hotels 
8— Banks 
9— Theatres 


10— Hospitals 
11 — Churches 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Off. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York 

Chicago,  Philadelphia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 

Ltd  Toronto 


Send  me 
Individual 
Suggestions  and 
Lighting  Informa- 
tion on  Subjects 


No. 


'^ 


Nar. 


Street 


City  and  State  _ 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co    Pittsburgh 
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taineer,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made. 
The  details  of  their  craft,  both,  of  course, 
must  learn,  but  the  overmastering  love  of 
the  mountains  is  something  which  wells 
up  from  within  and  will  not  be  denied. 
An  imsympathetic  environment  and  want 
of  opportunity  may  keep  this  love  hidden 
even  from  its  possessor;  but  alter  the  en- 
vironment and  give  the  opportunity,  and 
the  climber  will  climb  as  naturally  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward." 

These  sentences  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  and  purpose  of  P>eda  du  Faur.  She 
writes  as  a  poet  and  not  as  a  scientist. 
Her  book  is  free  from  the  mass  of  figures, 
meteorological  and  geodetic,  which  .  the 
general  reader  usually  surrenders  to  the 
notice  of  the  mathematician  and  the  savant. 
As  a  revelation  of  a  new  world,  the  book 
is  captivating  and  qiiite  imbued  -wath  the 
spirit  of  a  mountaineer  who  loves  danger 
and  risk  for  their  own  sake  and  can  fitly  de- 
scribe with  the  assistance  of  many  wonder- 
ful photogi-aphs  the  charm  of  this  virgin 
territory. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Barnes,  James.  Through  Central  Africa  from 
Coast  to  Coast.  Illustrated  by  photographs  by 
Cherry  Keerton.  8vo,  pp.  xviii-283.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $4  net. 

As  the  story  of  a  hunt  with  the  camera 
across  the  "Dark  Continent,"  this  volume 
lias  few  rivals.  Printed  throughout  on 
calendered  paper,  illustrated  from  nearly 
170  photographs,  and  tastefully  bound,  it 
catches  the  eye  at  once.  The  narrative  is 
not  a  series  of  e.xtracts  from  a  diary,  but 
a  consecutive  story,  told  in  interesting 
fashion,  detailing  experiences  with  whites, 
blacks,  and  animals,  with  pictures  so 
placed  as  to  illustrate  the  context  in  which 
they  appear.  The  start  was  made  from 
Nairobi,  in  British  East  Africa  (reached 
from  ISIombasa),  whence  the  party  went  to 
the  borderland  of  Abyssinia,  then  back  and 
westward  through  Uganda,  Belgian  Kongo, 
and  down  (he  Kongo  Ri\'er.  A  part  of  the 
trip  was  over  Stanley's  trail.  Among  the 
interesting  things  seen  was  the  Magadi 
lak(>  of  solid  soda,  seven  miles  long  and 
two  wide,  containing  enough  of  the  mineral 
1o  supply  the  world  for  five  hundred  years. 
All  sorts  of  game  except  the  okapi  were 
caught  on  films.  The  travelers  have  it  in 
mind  to  present  to  the  great  natural-his- 
tory- museums  of  the  world  duplicate  sets 
of  those  films  for  free  exhibition.  The 
\olume  is  of  unusual  interest  and  value, 
both  for  the  narrative  and  the  illustrations. 

Snieaton,  Chaser.  J.,  and  Charles  Francis 
Saunders.  The  California  Padres  and  Their 
Missions.  8vo,  pp.  118.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $2.50  net. 

.Vmong  the  men  who  did  much  (o 
civilize  and  evangelize  the  aborigines  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  must  be  numbered  the 
I'^ranciscan  Fathers,  whose  work  now  sur- 
vives mainly  in  the  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments which  they  left  behind  them.  People 
of  religious  convictions,  without  respect  to 
creed  or  sect,  will  read  this  book  with  keen 
interest.  It  reveals  to  this  so-called  en- 
liglitened  age  a  type  of  human  character 
and  enterprise  which  th(>  pessimist  tells  us 
we  are  losing  sight  of  by  putting  men  like 
Nietzsche  in  the  place  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Founder  of  the  Mission  of  San  Diego 
de  Alcala.  There  are  two  features  in  the 
work  to  which  particular  attention  may  be 
called — first,  the  personal  reminiscences, 
or  memoirs,  of  the  several  Fathers,  and, 
secondly,  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of 
the  illustrations.  The  book  would  prove  a 
wholesome    tonic   and   corrective    to   mcu 
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and  women  who  read  with  avidity  only  Ihe 
daily  papers  or  th»(  mercenary  preacli- 
ments  of  modern  ranters  and  buffoons. 

Gray,  W.  Forbes.  The  Hoe<s  Laureate  of 
Kugland.  8vo,  pp.  ;il5.  New  York:  K.  V.  Dutton 
&  Co.     $2.50  net. 

There  have  been  fifteen  poets  laureate 
in  England,  but  wiien  we  (consider  tiiat 
Swinburne  was  cast  aside  to  make  room 
for  Austin,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that, 
altho  Ben  Jonson  was  the  iirst  of  the 
tribe,  the  lineage  was  carried  on  by  Tale, 
who  wrote,  with  Brady,  an  abominable 
versification  of  the  Bil)li(tal  j)salms.  The 
history  of  the  laureatesliip,  according  to 
the  dictum  of  Matthew  Arnold,  "furnishes 
some  shining  examples  of  the  art  of  sinking 
in  poetr.\'."  The  wisest  of  poet  laureates 
was  perhaps  Wordsworth,  who  never  wrote 
an  ode  in  his  offitdsil  capacity,  for  his 
ideal  of  a  poet  was  that  of  a  man  who 
rambles    amid    the   fields   and   mountains 

"Until  the  setting  sun 
Write  fool  upon  his  forehead." 

It  is  singular  to  recall  that  the  Victorian 
age,  so  much  depreciated  by  modern 
critics  and  poetasters,  has  alone  furnished 
the  example  of  a  laureate  who  understood 
his  business,  and  that  was  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Mr.  Gray  has  fm-nished  us  in  this  volume 
with  an  interesting  and  intelligent  review 
of  what  we  must  regard  as  a  singular  phase 
of  English  literary  history.  His  work  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  historical  accuracy 
and  the  painstaking  research  which  is  seen 
in  the  notes,  epitomes,  citations,  and  index. 
The  portraits  add  much  to  the  aiu'active- 
ness  of  the  work. 

.Sladen,   Douglas.     Twenty  Years  of  My  Life. 

8vo,  pp.  365.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$3.50  net. 

Mr.  Sladen  comes  from  Australia,  the 
land  of  the  bounding  kangaroo,  altho  no 
one  has  ever  accused  him  of  being  a 
"bounder."  On  his  title-page  he  is  styled 
the  author  of  "Who's  Who."  His  index  is 
a  list  "of  the  leading  people  about  whom 
personal  reminiscences,  or  new  facts,  are 
related."  The  volume  is  really  a  collection 
of  charming  gossip.  Mr.  Sladen  is  a  sort  of 
Boswell,  who  has  spent  his  time  in  rubbing- 
elbows  with  many  of  the  men  whose  glory 
he  has  commemorated  in  his  newly  invented 
"Who's  Who."  The  work  is  enriched  with 
lour  colored  illustrations  and  twelve  por- 
traits by  the  Japanese  artist  Yoshio 
Markino,  and  the  modesty  of  the  writer  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  omitted  to 
l)lace  his  own  portrait  as  a  frontispiece, 
l)ut  has  relegated  it  to  the  series  of  Japanese 
outlines  whi(?h  include  representations  of 
Sidney  Low,  Hall  Caine,  Miss  Braddon, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 

Sobleski,  John.    The  Life  of  King  John  Sobieski. 

Pp.  209.     Boston:  Richard  C.  Badger.     $1.50  net. 

John  the  Third,  King  of  Poland,  as  this 
King  Sobieski  was  known,  is  remembered 
in  history  as  the  soldier  who  gave  relief 
to  Vienna  in  168.'i.  By  defeating  the 
Turks  he  then  saved  Europe  to  Christen- 
dom and  broke  the  spreading  power  of 
Mohammedanism.  His  only  living  lineal 
descendant,  the  author  of  this  book,  bears 
his  name,  and  has  long  lived  in  this  coun- 
try. He  fought  all  through  our  War  of 
Secession.  He  has  now  written  a  vivid 
story  of  his  famous  ancestor,  which  is 
opportunely  published.  Poland's  national 
hero  is  fittingly  memorialized  as  a  Chris- 
tian warrior  and  king,  when  a  reunited 
Poland  becomes  possible  as  one  result  of 
the  present  European  War. 


A  Lazy 


Became  an  Active  Boy 
Through  Vim-Food — Quaker  Oats 

This  experiment  succeeded- — so  a  mother  tells  us. 

A  languid  boy,  liking  neither  work  nor  study,  was  fed  on 
Quaker  Oats.     Not  in  a  trifling  way,  hut  a  big  dish  every  morning. 

He  wasn't  forced  to  it.  Boys  love  Quaker  Oats,  with  its  flavor 
and  aroma.  It  was  served  and  he  welcomed  it,  as  all  normal  boys  do. 

Soon  the  piled  up  energy,  needing  vent,  changed  that  boy  all 
over. 

Millions  of  students  and  workers  get  help  from  Quaker  Oats. 
But  some  get  little,  some  get  much.  That's  because  some  mothers 
serve  little  dishes,  and  some  big.  Some  serve  it  tlaily,  and  some  don' t. 


A  Luscious  Energizer 


The  first  step  toward  getting  oat- 
food  benefit  is  this : 

Serve  oats  in  delicious  form. 
Nature  gives  oats  unique  fragrance 
and  flavor.  Get  them  in  their  full- 
ness in  this  dish. 

That  means,  get  Quaker  Oats. 
It  is  made  of  the  big,  plump  grains. 
Two-thirds  of  the  oats — all  the 
starved  and  the  puny — are  discarded 
in  this  brand. 

Then  our  process  enhances  the 
flavor.  So  you  get  an  oat  dainty  in 
these  large,  luscious  ffakes.  And 
you  get  it  without  extra  price. 


Cereal 
Capacity 

21/4  Qts. 


Quaker  Cooker 


Tills  aluniinuiu  double-cookt*r  is  made  to  our 
order  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the  ideal  way.  To 
hold  its  aroina  and  bring  out  its  flavor.  We  supply 
it  to  Quaker  Oats  ust-rs. 

Send  us  our  trademark  —  the  picture  of  the 
Quaker — from  .50  cents'  worth  of  Quaker  Oats.  Send 
one  dollar  wit li  these  trademarks  and  we  will  send 
this  perfect  cooker  by  i>arcel  post.  This  present 
cooker  offer  applies  to  the  United  States  only. 

Some  700. U(H  homes  now  make  this  dish  more 
delicious  than  ever  by  usinK  a  Quaker  Cooker. 
Address 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


70c  and  2Sc  per  package 
Except  in  Far   West  and  South 


(9?0) 
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IITTLE  savages!  How 
-^  we  rebelled  at  all  the 
wise  and  cleansing  habits 
mother  loved!  Have  we 
kept  them  up?  The  reg- 
ular shampooing  of  our 
scalps,  for  instance? 

Never  a  better  habit  for 
the  hair  than  that— whether 
for  children  or  for  older 
folk.  Never  a  better  soap 
for  shampooing  than 
"Packer's." 

' '  I  have  used  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  more  than 
thirty  years.  Mother 
used  it  before  me. 
My  hair  is  so  soft  and 
beautiful  ....  and 
1  have  no  scalp 
trouble." 


*'Hure  as  the  Finei" 


Send   IOC  for  sample. 

State  whether  cake  or 

liquid    soap   is  desired. 

Send  also  for  Manual, 

"The  Hair  and  Scalp — 

Modern  Care  and  Treat- 

tL!''JA^    ment."  Thirty-six  pages 
r        ^  i 
"*  -nf'.  1     of  practical  information. 

-*     I-  ree  on  reituest. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Suite   84 A,  81    P^ulton   St.,   New   York. 


CURRENT   POETRY 


'T^HE  reading  of  manj'  war-poems 
-^  induces  a  sort  of  mental  numbness. 
After  an  hour  with  the  current  European 
and  American  magazines,  even  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  poetry  is  incUned  to  wish 
that  he  may  never  again  find  "peace" 
rimed  with  "cease"  and  "blood"  with 
"flood."  All  the  poets  in  the  world  seem 
to  be  writing  about  the  war,  and  not  one 
of  them  is  really  equal  to  the  task. 

Therefore  it  is  pleasant  to  come  upon 
a  poem  which  (save  in  one  line)  contains 
no  reference  to  the  world's  tragedy;  a 
poem  rich  in  kindly  wisdom  and  mellow 
humor.  The  anonymous  author  (is  it 
Helen  Parrj'  Eden?)  is  a  critic  as  well  as 
a  poet;  the  great  novelist  of  manners  is  ac- 
curately judged  as  well  as  warmly  praised 
in  these  deftly  turned  lines.  Like  many 
another  admirable  poem,  "To  Anthony 
TroUope"  appeared  in  Punch. 

TO  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 

(On  Rere.^dixg  his  Barsetshire  Novels) 

Good  chronicler  of  Barset.  weaver  of  genial  yams. 
Homely  and  unaffected  as  the  verse  of  the  Dorset 

Barnes, 
When  the  outlook  is  depressing,   when  journals 

bleat  and  scare, 
1  turn  to  your  kindly  pages  and  find  oblivion  there. 

You    lead    us    back    from    the    turmoil    of   these 

unhappy  days 
To    the   land    in    which   our   fathers    went    their 

untroubled  ways; 
When  gigs  were  still  in  fasliion  and  no  one  was 

able  to  scour 
Tlie  countryside  in  motors  at  seventy    miles  an 

hour. 

Down  Time's  gulf  backward  roaming,  with  you 

as  our  friendly  guide. 
To  the  age  of  flounces  and  whiskers  and  crinolines 

we  glide, 
When  life  flowed  on  like  a  brooklet  with  many  a 

bicker  and  brawl 
.Vnd  many  a  swirl  and  ripple,  but  never  a  roaring 

fall. 

You  weren't  concerned  with  problems  that  harass 

and  woimd  and  ve.\. 
Or  with  the  elemental  eternal  duel  of  sex; 
The  Feminist  virago  had  not  swum  into  your  ken, 
.\nd  you  had  no  fads  or   liobbies  to  further   with 

your  pen. 

But  a  wholesome  lo%e  of  Kngland  shone  bright 
through  all  your  tales -- 

Love  of  her  mellow  landscape  and  green  seques- 
tered vales. 

Love  of  her  ancient  homesteads  and  gray  ancestral 
towers. 

Lawns  and  meadows  and  gardens  bright  with  old- 
fashioned  flow  ers. 

.\nd,   tlio  with   the  flres  of  pa.ssion  your  stories 

seldom  glowed. 
That  virtue  need  not  be  insipid  they  very  clearly 

showed ; 
For  life  in  those  placid  regions  was  not  all  cakes 

and  ale. 
And  love  brought  sore  disquiet  to  your  charming 

Lily  Dale. 

Yet,  while  di.screetly  checkered  with  sorrow  and 

even  crime. 
Your  stories   mostly   ended   to   the   tune  of  the 

n.:irriage  chime. 
For  you  held  with  good  Charles  Darwin  that  a 

novelist  worth  his  salt 
Eschewed  an  unhappy  ending  as  a  quite  incurable 

fault. 


As  a  satirist  of  the  clergj-  you  served  a  laudable 

end. 
For  we  recognize  that  faithful  are  the  woimds 

that  are  dealt  by  a  friend; 
You  sacrificed  the  pompous  and  yet  delighted  to 

paint 
In   the  meek  imselflsh  Warden  a  thoroughbred 

modem  saint. 

With  j-ou  the  reUgion  of  week-days,  and  not  the 

Sunday  best. 
Alike  for  cleric  and  laymen  was  much  the  truest 

test; 
You  had  no  special  'do.xy,  but  many  a  lance  you 

broke 
On  behalf  of  plain  God-fearing  imfashionable  folk. 

And  your  dramatis  persons  had  brains  of  every 

size. 
For  you  loved  the  simple  and  stupid  as  well  as 

the  witty  and  wise; 
And  some  of  your  rarest  figures  were  molded  of 

common  clay. 
And    some    of    your    high-bom    ladies    had    the 

meanest  parts  in  the  play. 

Then,  C)  ye  precious  penmen,  who  furiously  rage 
Against  the  "  moral  serfdom  "  of  the  mid- Victorian 

age. 
Lauding  yom-  modem  idols  who  make  their  genius 

plain 
In  an  infinite  capacity  for  giving  their  readers 

pain — 

Go  wallow  at  will  in  your  garbage,  mean,  sinister, 

or  smart. 
And  prate  tiU  your  jaws  are  weary  of  Art  for  the 

sake  of  Art, 
You  can  not  abate  my  freedom  to  wander  far 

and  wide 
In  the  pleasant  land  of  Barset  by  Father  Anthony's 

side. 


One  of  the  most  afifecting  pieces  of 
dialect  verse  to  be  printed  on  this  continent 
for  many  a  day  is  D.  A.  Casey's  "Bereft," 
which  appears  in  his  book,  "At  the  Gate  of 
the  Temple"  (William  Briggs,  Toronto). 
This  poet  has  proved,  as  Burns  proved 
before  him,  that  the  rough  colloquialism 
of  the  cottager  may  be  the  material  of  a 
thing  of  beauty.  The  dialect  in  this 
poem  is  more  convincing  than  that  in  the 
plays  of  John  Sj'nge  and  Lady  Gregory, 
perhaps  because  the  poet  knows  it  better 
and  sympathizes  more  deeply  with  the 
people  of  whom  he  writes. 

BEREFT 

Bt  D.  a.  Casey 

It's  me  tliat's  sad  an'  lonesome  since  the  white 
ship  sailed  away; 
I  miss  the  red  veins  o'  me  heart,  my  youngest, 
Willie  bawn. 
Myself  here  by  the  fireside  all  the  long  hours  o'  the 
day. 
Me  thoughts  in  foreign  places,  or  beyant  wid 
him  that's  gone. 

Wliin    first    the   ocean   called    to    thim,    altho   I 
missed  thim  sore. 
Yet  whilst  himself  was  left  to  me  I  wasn't  all 
alone; 
But  since  the  day  whin,  cold  an'  stark,  he  passed 
beyant  the  door. 
There's  none  but  God  an'  Mary  left  to  spake 
to  now,  ochone! 

But  praised  be  God,  he's  sleepin'  there  beside  the 
abbey  wall; 
'Tis  lonesome  by  the  winther's  fire,  but  why 
should  I  complain? 
For  lyin'  there  so  nigh  to  me  I  think  I  hear  him 
call. 
But  ne'er  a  whisper  comes  to  me  across  the 
cruel  main. 
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AT  Att  FtSK  BRANC H E S 


Preserve  this  list. 

Tal^e  it  Tvith  \fou  when 
you  tour. 

Fisk  Branches 


Alabama 

Birmingham — 2uth  St.  «  Ave.  E 
California 

Fresno — 1362-64  I  Street 
Los  Angeles — 1 0th  &  Hope  Sts. 
Oakland — 241S  Broadway 
Pasadena — 722  E.  Colorado  St. 
Sacramento — 1310-12  K  Street 
San    Francisco — U31-39   Van 

Ness  Avenue 
Ban  Jose — 280-2S2  No.  First  St. 

Colorado 
Denver — 1G35  Broadway 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport — 284  Fairfield  Ave. 
Hartford — 292  Asylum  Street 
District  of  Columbia 
Washington — 1313  New  York 
Ave..  N.  W. 

Georgia 

Atlanta — 4S9-491  Peachtree  St. 
Illinois 

Cbicago — U40S.  Michigan  Blvd 

Chicago — 1421  So.WabashAve. 

Chicago — J5th  Place  and   In- 
diana Ave. 

Chicago — 932-34  Sheridan  Rnad 

Chicago — Washington    Blvd. 
and  No.  Crawford  Ave. 

Peoria — 313  So.  Jefferson  St. 

Springfield — 314  So.FourthSt. 
Indiana 

Evansvilie — no  Upper  4th  St. 

Fort  Wayne — Broadway    and 
Washington  Street 

Indianapolis — No.     Delaware 
and  Vermont  Sts. 

South  Bend — Michigan  and  La 
Salle  Sts. 

Terre  Haute — 14-16  So.  9th  St. 
Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids — 512  Second  Ave 

Davenport — 320  Harrison  St. 

Des  Moines — 911  W.  Locust  St. 

Mason  City — Main  &  9tli  Sts. 

Waterloo — 224  E.  Fifth  St. 
Kansas 

Wichita— 219  So.  Lawrence  Ave. 
Kentucky 

Looiaville — 941  So.  Third  St. 
Louisiana 

New  Orleans — 742  St.  Charles 
Street 

Maryland 

Baltimore — 105  W.  Mt.  Royal 
Avenue 

Massachusetts 

Boston — 811-813  Boylston  St. 
Lowell— Central  i  Appleton  Sts. 
Lynn — 135  Broad  Street 
Springfield — 141  Chestnut  St. 
Worcester — 730  Main  Street 

Michigan 

Detroit  —  Jefferson    Ave.    and 

Brush  Street 
Grand  Rapids — Division   Ave. 

bet.  Island  and  Cherry  Sts. 
Saginaw — 312  Genesee  Ave. 

Minnesota 

Daluth — 403H  E.  Superior  St.  ' 
Minneapolis — 1421    Hennepin 

Ave. 
St.  Paul — 160  West  Sixth  St 

Missouri 
Kansas  City- — Grand  Ave.  and 

20th  St. 
St.  Joseph — 8ir  Francis  St. 
St.  Louis — 2208  Locust  St 


and 


Montana 

Billings — Montana    Ave. 

Broadway 
Butte  —  Br.adway  *  Wyoming 

Street 
Great  Falls — 12  Second  St.  No. 

Nebraska 

Hastings — 219  No. Lincoln  Ave. 
Lincoln — 212  So.  Eleventh  St. 
Omaha — 24th  and  Farnam  Sts. 

New  Jersey 
Newark  —  Central   Ave.,   near 
Summit  St. 

New  York 
Binghamton  —  217  Washing- 
ton St. 
Brooklyn — Bedford    Ave.  and 

Hancock  St. 
Buffalo — 718  Main  Street 
NewYork— Broadway*  55th  St. 
Rochester — 211  East  Ave. 
Syracuse — 441  So.  Warren  St. 
Utica — 510  Charlotte  Street 
Yonkers— 89  Warburton  Ave. 

North  Carolina 
Raleigh — 419  Fayeiteville  St. 

North  Dakota 
Fargo — 405-407  No.  Pacific  Ave. 
Minot — 108  West  Central  Ave. 

Ohio 
Cincinnati— 816  Main  Street 
Cleveland — au37  Euclid  Ave. 
Columbus — 206  East  Gay  St. 
Dayton — 219  West  Third  St. 
Toledo — 333-337  21st  St. 

Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  City — 211  W.  First 
Street 

Oregon 
Portland — 349-351  Oak  Street 

Pennsylvania 
Erie — 915  Peach  Street 
Harrisburg — 19  So.  Third  St. 
Philadelphia — No.  Broad  and 

Vine  Sts. 
Pittsburg — 5933  Baum  Blvd. 
Scranton — 325  Adams  Avenue 

Rhode  Island 

Providence — 17  Dorrance  St. 

South  Carolina 
Columbia — 905  Main  Street 

South  Dakota 
Aberdeen — 18  Third  Ave.,S.W. 
Sioux  Falls — 113  N.  Main  Ave. 

Tennessee 
Memphis — 227  Monroe  Ave. 

Utah 
Salt    Lake    City  —  163   East 
Broadway 

Virginia 
Eichmond — 1205  W.  Broad  St. 

Washington 
Seattle — 910-914  E.  Pike  St. 
Tacoma — 725-727  Broadway 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee — 452-456  Milwaukee 
Street 


Fisk  Tire  Service 
Is  Free  Service 
And  is  Free  to  All 


IT  fs  extended  to  all  car  owners  re-      ^^ 
gardless  of  the  make  of  tires  used.      \^ 

This  Service  Policy  is  uniform,  and  in  any 
one  of  the  many  Fisk  Branches  throughout  the 
country  you  will  find  the  desire  to  accom- 
modate and  the  facilities  for  doing  for  you 
any  work  that  may  be  needed  in  connection 
with  your  tires. 

Aside  from  actual  repairs  any  attention  we 
can  give  is  given  gladly  and  without  charge. 

Our  entire  Service  Organization  stands  as  a 
unit  back  of  all  Fisk  Tires. 

This  Organization,  with  its  more  than  a  thousand 
members,  has  been  established  and 
educated  in  our  policies  that  we 
may  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
owner  is  satisfied  with  every  detail 
of  the  transaction,  from  the  time  a 
tire  is  sold  until  it  has  given  full  mile- 
age and  is  ready  to  be  discarded. 


K(i    V    5    Pi!   Olt 

Time  to  Re-Tire? 

*Buy  FUk' 


The  Fisk  Co.  of  Texas 

Dallas — Commerce   and  Har- 

wood  Streets 
Houston — 1305-7-9  Main  St. 
San  Antonio — 204  Avenue  C 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

You  Can  Buy  Fisk  Tires  From  ALL  Dealers — Fisk  Branches  in  ALL  Principal  Cities 
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Roofing  Arithmetic 

Oiie-third  less  nail  holes  and 
half  as  many  cracks  gives  just 
that  many  fewer  places  for  your 
roof  to  leak.     Agreed. 

And  halves  the  cost  of  laying. 


"A  mighty  good 
shingle" 


i 


If 


thicki 


of  thfc 


I  me 


U 


:ness 
material   used   in  Neponset  Shin- 
iiles  has  lasted  16  years  in  Paroid 
Rooting,    how    long    will    seven    thicknesses 
last?     Perhaps  not  seven  times  as  long,  hut 
certainly  for  many  years. 

If    three-quarters    of    all    fires    catch    in 
roofs,    a    spark-proof    roof   will   cut   your  fire   risk   to 
one-quarter.       The  result  of  the  figuring  is 

NEPDNSET 

SHINGLES 


'  Doub'e 
width  cuts 
cost  of 
laying. 


NEPOHSEI 

.'..  PRODUCTS   -  - 


\ 


1 


HATENTEl) 

Then  there's  the  appearance  of  the  roof — a  value  not 
easily  put  in  fractions. 

Neponset   Shingles — soft  gray,  may  be  painted  dull  red  or  dark 
green  if  color  is  desired — harmonize  with  any  surroundings.     'I'hey 
have  the  tapered  shape  of  wooden  shingles. 

Being   of   triple   thickness   at   the   butts,    Neponset 
Shingles    do    not    give    a    roof    the    monotonous 
riatness  that  slate  does. 

Neponset  Shingles   aie    made  of   the  same 
materials  that  make 

Paroid  Roofing 

popular  the  world  over. 

Neponset    Shingles    are    sold   by   thou- 
sands of  dealers.      If  you  don't  know  one 
write  us  and  we  will  either  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  Neponset  Shingles  nearby,  or 
we  will  send   you  full   information,  prices 
and   reproductions  of  photographs  of  shin- 
gles actually  in  use  on  houses.     Write  today. 
If  you  will  give  the  name  of  your  carpenter 
or  builder  it  will  be  appreciated. 

If   so,  you   can  aftord^  to 
study     other     Neponset 
products:    For   instance. 
Neponset     \\  all     Board. 
I'aroid   Roofing.    Nepon- 
set I'roslate.  .Neponset  liiiildinc  I'ajH-rs.  SomikI  Dead 
enine    Felts.    Moor    CovennB.        'Repairing    and 
Building"    is    the    book    you    want.      .\    request 
brings  a.copy  without  expense  to  you. 

BIRD  &  SON,  161  Neponset  St.,  E.Walpole,  Mats. 

haluMlalir.l  ITiO         New  \  urL        Sun  Iruiii-Ufu        U  iiiifaia(f  luii 

( lilrafcii,    14:14  noniidnurL  HuMdini^ 

laiiMilUu  omcf  and  FUot:    lUmllluu,  Un(. 
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Are  You  Repair- 
ing or  Building  ? 


MYSTERIES    OF   LIFE   SERIES 

Four  litlU*  Lkx^Ic*  by  Isjtjflle  Thompson   Sin.irt.  M.I)  ,  ex- 

flainioK  tu  ttie  growinK  child  the  truth  rcKurUia^  ^cx.  Boolc^ 
and  II  for  K>rls   Rooks  III  und  IV  (or  boys.    Cloth,  small 
i2mo.    7S  rents  emh. 

FUNK  &  WACNAI.LS  COMPANY.  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


TIJ  17  EngBsh  Synoovnis.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  IXJTUC 
il  *-•  by  Jame-C  .  Frrn.il.l.  I,  II  1)  .show^  li'  1  IlEi 
0|^l|'T»  ho-.v  to  command  it  ("onl.ims  S.oou  Dli^LIT* 
IxlVjll  1  dis<  rimin.itcd  -Synonyms  and  nearly  Ivlvjll  1 
_,,_^_._.  a.ooo  Antonyms.  Cloth.  7^4  pp. 
WOKII  *'Soncl;  postage.  Ue.  Kunk  it  Har-  P  I  ATF 
"'-'***'   nail.  (on,|.»n>.  8.-i4.(i(t  K.iMrth   41,..,  N.Y     *    L'^AV^Li 


The  Conservation  of 
Womanhood  and 
Childhood,  by 
r  H  E  O  U  O  K  E 
Rous  E  VELT. 
Presents  fiis  lat- 
est thought  on 
thi.s    subject. 


THE     LEATHER -BOUND 

POCKET    SERIES 

Delightfully  entertaining, inspiring,  ami  in- 
structive little  books  on  various  modern  prob- 
lems, by  men  of  recognizetl  intellect  and  leader- 
ship. Each  daintily  bound  in  full  Jlexible  leather. 

75c.  net  per  volume  ;     by  mail  78c. 


The  Signs  of  the 
Times,  b  >• 
\Vn.i,i.\.\i    Jkn- 

M.NG.S      BkY.\N. 

i  he  latest  mo\  e- 
ments  in  politi- 
cal, social,  and 
economicaffairs. 


The  Mitfortunei  of  ■  World  Witb- 
out  PaiD,  h\  Ni  wp.i  1.  Dwii.iii 
H11.1.IS,  D.U.,LL.D.  .\  nota 
ble,  upliftinK  discus.sion  that 
will  delight  the  thinking  man. 


TJie   C.ll 

of    Jeto>    to 

Jot. 

t> 

William   Elliot 

liRIFFIS,     1 

U.U. 

ThinKS  worth  remem-    | 

bering 

about    the 

joy 

that    1 

comes 

of  real  and 

conscien-   | 

lious  thinking. 

• 

The    Latent   Enerfies  in  Life,    b\ 

CHARLKS   KtYNOLDS   BkoWN, 

U.D.  .\cliarming and  pointed 
discu.'ision  of  tlie  unrealised 
pos>ibilities  in  life. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisher..   354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


'Ti.s  sad  to  see,  above  a  grave,  a  weepin'  mother 
kneel; 
To  know  her  heart  Ls  hreakin'  at   the  rattle  of 
the  clay ; 
But  ah!  my  grief,  tho  death  be  liartl,  'tis  more  than 
tliat  i  feel, 
A  1 1  iindhred  times  the  lonesome  itight,  a  thou-saud 
times  the  day. 

Kor  death  is  kinder  than  the  sliips  that  bear  thim 
o'er  the  foam. 
The  grave  is  nearer   than   the  land   that  lies 
beyant  the  West; 
.\ntl  tho  they're  gone,  yet,  praised  be  God,  they're 
sleepiu'  near  to  home, 
.\ml  'tis  no  stranger's  hand,  a.sthore,  that  lays 
thim  down  to  rest. 

I  f  oiilj-  WUUe  bawn  were  here  to  lay  me  in  the  clay. 
To  place  me  poor  old  bones  to  rest  alongside 
him  tliat's  gone. 
His  hand  in  mine — I'd  welcome  thin  the  breakin' 
t)'  the  day, 
\nd   I'd  not  fear  the  long  boreen  that  leads 
beyant  the  dawit. 


Not  many  poets  now  living  can,  in  Mr. 
Yeats's  words,  "swing  the  grand  manner." 
Hilt  Florence  Earle  Coates,  like  William 
Watson,  has  sufficient  courage  and  dignity 
to  write  of  the  mightiest  themes  without 
giving  the  reader  a  feeling  that  rimed 
verses  are  tri\ial  things.  Here  is  a  poem 
tliat  is  majestic  without  being  pompous, 
deep  without  being  obscure,  solemn  with- 
out being  dull.  It  appeared  iu  The  Xurth 
Aiuerican  Review. 

TIME 

Bt  Florence  Earle  Coates 

What  thought  can  measure  Time? — 

Tell  its  beginning,  name 

The    void   from    which   it   first,     faint-pulsing 
came? — 

Follow  its  onward  going — 

A  restless  river  without  tumult  flowing- — 
Or  witli  sure  footing  climb 
Into  its  unlit  altitudes  sublime? 

W  hat  thought  can  trace  the  wonders  It  hath  seen — 
Time,  the  creator  of  all  that  hath  been, 

tiiver  of  bounty  where  was  dearth, 

Briuger  of  iniracliw  to  birth: 
Time  through  w  hose  office  is  the  seedling  sown, 
The  fruit  iipgatliered,   the  ripe  harvest  mown. 

.\nd  beauty  made  to  glorify  the  earth? 

Before  the  laud  took  sliape  and  rose 

Black  and  chaotic  from  the  old,  old  sea. 

Before  the  stars  their  courses  cho.se. 

Before  the  moon's  most  ancient  memory. 

Time  to  Karth's  vision,  veiled  in  night,  appears 

Back  of  the  viewless  cycles  of  the  years. 

The  Hours,  his  little  children,  run 

Lightly  upon  his  errands  ever; 
Bj    sure  and  swift  relays  is  done 

His  will,  disputed  never; 
The  while  tlie.se  transient  Hours  infirm 
Measiin-  of  mortal  tilings  the  destined  term. 

Ah  me.  the  days!  the  heavy -weighted  years, 

Kach   with   its   Spring  and    Winter,   dusk   and 
dawn! 

The  <:enturiej>,  with  all  their  joys,  their  tears. 
That  came,  and  now — so  utterly  are  gone! 

Cone  whither?  whither  vanished  so? 

Does  broad  Orion,  or  does  Hesper  know? 

There  come-s  no  answer.     Are  we  dupes,  indeed — 
Otfspriug  of  Time,  by  Time  relentless  slain. 
Our  purest  aspirations  dreamed  in  vain? 
Ah.  no:  man's  soul  iiuiignant  doth  <iisdaiii 

Ignoblt!  vassalage  to  such  a  creed, 

Well  knowing  it  is  free — 

.\ye,  free! — for  present,  past,  and  future  blend. 
The  segments  of  a  circle  without  end. 

Losing  themselves  iu  one.  unbourned  Kternity! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  BLIND  BOAT-BUILDER 
/^NLY  recumtly  Amerk-a  lost  one  of  \wv 
^"^  greatest  sculptors — a  man  who  took 
the  wind  and  the  sea  for  his  background 
and  wrought  winged  shai)es  of  grace  to 
strive  with  these  in  a  splendor  of  strength 
and  speed.  There  was  no  dull  weight  of 
granite  or  marble  in  his  work;  he  built  in 
wood  and  metal  and  canvas;  for  the 
"sculptor,"  if  so  we  may  term  him,  was 
John  B.  Herreshoff,  designer  of  Awtrim's 
Cup  defenders.  And  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  the  elements  and  of  the  secrets  of  hull 
and  spar  and  sail,  with  all  the  poetr.v  of 
line  that  was  his,  and  the  ideal  of  lithe 
flight  which  he  wrought  into  the  very 
fabric  of  his  craft,  Herreshoff,  the  designer, 
never  saw  one  sailboat  that  he  built. 
From  early  youth — his  fifteenth  year — 
Herreshoff  was  blind.  How,  f  hen,  he  could 
possess  the  skill  to  create  such  images 
of  beauty  as  were  his  great  yachts,  no 
man  can  say.  In  some  imusual  way  he 
had  the  power  to  materialize  the  visions 
of  his  inner  sight  to  delight  the  eyes  of 
more  fortunate,  tho  less  gifted,  sea-lovers. 
The  Newark  News  comments  aptly  upon 
the  man  and  his  art  in  a  recent  editorial : 

Surmounted  by  a  billowing,  towering 
foam  of  canvas,  the  "bone  in  its  teeth," 
a  veritable  breaker  driven  before  its  irre- 
sistible impulse,  itself  buried  from  sight, 
almost,  in  a  havoc  of  water  of  its  own 
making,  a  racing  yacht  of  the  cup-de- 
fender class  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  creature 
of  sheer  grace,  the  adequate  portrayal  of 
which  is  the  despair  of  even  the  nu>st 
accomplished  marine  artist.  In  successive 
years  American  yachts  have  swept  across 
the  line,  in  boom  of  yard  and  roar  of 
canvas,  and  smooth  hum  of  parted  waters, 
Avinners  against  the  best  that  foreign 
designers  can  do,  that  foreign  skippers 
can  do,  in  the  way  of  challengers.  And 
the  history  of  latter-day  successful  de- 
fenders of  the  .4  merica's  Cup  has  been  the 
history  of  John  Brown  Herreshoflf,  designer 
of  yachts,  who  never  saw  one  of  the 
creations  of  his  brain. 

The  repiner  against  fate,  the  man  who 
complains  that  insiirmountable  obstacles 
have  taken  from  him  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  life,  should  find  food  for  thought 
in  the  life-story  of  the  blind  boy  whose 
genius  and  indomitable  ambition  kept  a 
bright  light  behind  the  shades  which  ex- 
cluded from  his  brain  illumination  from 
■without.  A  love  of  the  sea,  of  those  things 
which  are  of  the  sea,  made  its  impression 
before  the  light  was  turned  off,  and  en- 
dured. While  yet  a  youth  John  B.  Herres- 
hoff had  proved  that  the  practical  went 
with  his  love  of  beauty,  his  sense  of  sym- 
metry, for  he  had  invented  successful  types 
of  engines  and  boilers,  which  led  to  and 
founded  his  business  partnership  with  a 
younger  brother. 

The  designing  of  yachts  was  a  develop- 
ment of  later  years.  The  affinity  between 
<'ertain  lines  and  speed,  the  cunning  ar- 
rangement of  a  craft's  displacement;  in 
short,  the  evolving  of  boats  that  rode,  and 
<'leaved,  and  were  a  part  of  the  water,  as 
tho    native    to    it,    were    known    to    JSIr. 
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The  Gillette  at  Home 

Forty  Dollars  a  Year  Income 
for  Life — and  Better  Shaving 


lO  a  young  man  who  came 
to  him  for  advice  a  great 
financier  once  said:  'The 
trouble  is  you  don't  capitalize 
your  wealth,"  And  went  on 
to  prove  it  by  showing  that  15 
cents  a  day  represents  the  earn- 
ing power  of  a  $1,000  bond. 
"Yet,"  he  continued,  "most 
men  spend  that  amount  need- 
lessly every  day  in  one  way  or 
another." 
Looked  at  in  that  way,  there 


is  a  financial  reason  that  in  itself 
is  making  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  well  worth  while  to  the 

men  with  a  sense  of  values— to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  sheer  comfort  of  the  quick, 
smooth,  easy  Gillette  shave— and  the 
boon  of  "no  stropping,  no  honing." 

It's  a  good  idea  to  own  a  Gillette 
— Forty  Dollars  a  year  income  for  life 
is  not  so  bad  for  a  $5  investment— 
and  there  is  always  that  Gillette  Shave, 
you  know. 

Gillette  Razors,  $5  and  up:  Blades, 
50  cents  and  $1  the  packet.  Dealers 
everywhere. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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When  you  move  to  a 
new  home 

BE  careful  what  shade  rollers  are  put  up  on 
your  windows.  More  window  shades  are  pulled 
out  of  shape,  cracked  and  torn 
by  poor  shade  rollers  than  ever 
wear  out.  If  you  insist  upon  having  your  shades  fitted  with 
Hartshorn's  Improved  Shade  Rollers  your  shades  will  not  soon 
be  torn,  cracked  and  crumpled.  No  tacks  are  necessary. 
Free.  -Send  for  our  valuable  book,  "Hou'  to  Get  the  Best  Serviee/rom 
YoKr  S/ini/e  Roiiers."  When  you  buy,  insist  on  getting  Hartshorn's; 
always  look  for  this  signature. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Stewart  Hartshorn  Co. 

E.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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BLACK  SHELLS 


Smokelcrx  and  Black  Powders 

Write  your  name  and  address,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  your  ammunition 
dealer  along  the  margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment and  send  it  to  us.  We  will  arrange 
to  supply  you  with  three  Black  Shells 
and  instructions  for  making  three  prac- 
tical Shell  Tests. 

Test  the  Primer.  Prove  that  the  strong, 
voluminous  primer  and  double-size  flash 
passage  of  The  Black  Shells  give  quicker 
action. 

Test  Penetration  and  Velocity.  Penetra- 
tion is  range  and  killing  power.  Veloc- 
ity is  speed.  The  more  velocity  the 
less  "lead"  you  need  in  aiming. 

Test  the  Waterproofing.  The  Black  Shells 
are  waterproof.  Wet  weather,  dropping 
shells  in  a  leaky  boat  bottom  or  expos- 
ing them  to  rain,  won't  affect  their  firing 
or  the  smoothness  with  which  they  work 
and  eject  in  pump  or  automatic. 

Send  for  the  Shells  and  Test  Book 

These  tests  prove  the  quality  that 
has  made  the  expression  "I  want 
some  more  of  The  Black  Shells"  a 
common  phrase  in  the  land  of  sport. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

2330  Trinity  Building.  New  York 
National  Lead  Company.  General  Selling  Agents 
Also  John  T.  Lewis  A  Bkos.   Co.,  Philadelphia; 
United  Lead  Co..  New  York;  Selbv  Smelting  * 
Lead  Co.,  San  Francisco,  distributors  on  Pacific  Coast 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.     $1,000,000  in 

^^^^^^■^^^^^^■■^    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Wa.hington,D.C. 


Made  to  Measure 
Shirts  for  Men 

1  giKiranlro  Ut  fit  >''->u 
or  refund  your  money. 

\'ou  choose  from  the 
r-all's  newest  designs, 
comprising  aoo  of  the 
handsomest  weaves 
.ind  patterns. 

Uara  what  real  shirt  comfort  is 

Just  the  right  arm 
1  and  body  length,  ample 
\  chest  room  and  correct 
I  neck  siie. 

I  take  all  the  risks. 
Send  for  free  package 
of     (samples     and     self 
measuring  chart    I  pre- 
pay chargcsto  all  point. < 
m    the    United    States 
and    will     refund     the 
money  if  the  goods  arc 
not  satisfactory. 
Catalog  Men's  Furnishings  frce'on  request. 
C.  G.  CLEMINSH.\W.     173  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Herreshoff  by  an  intuition  that  was  not 
intuition,  that  wa.s  the  product  of  a  love 
for  his  craftsmanship,  ■snth  an  untiring 
zeal  in  developing  his  talent.  And  every 
yachtsman  knows  that  the  blind  designe'r 
saw  each  of  his  creations  come  flying  along 
with  the  wind  as  plainly  as  tho  the  finger 
of  blindness  had  never  touched  his  eyes. 
His  were  a  zeal,  and  a  genius,  and  a  capacity 
for  hard  work  which  shamed  a  natural 
affliction  and  set  it  at  naught. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  "  PRINCESS  PATS  ' 

GRADUALLY  we  gain  the  impression 
of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  tremen- 
dous struggle  across  the  Atlantic  as  of 
hordes  of  indistinguishable  human  beings 
trained  to  march,  deploy,  and  shoot, 
almost  automatically,  at  set  command. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  proper  impression 
of  such  regiments  as  the  "Princess  Pats." 
The  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light 
Infantry  is  a  regiment  of  indiA'idualists, 
none  the  less  obedient  and  skilful  soldiers 
for  being,  as  Frederick  Palmer  tells  us,  a 
corps  d' elite  of  personalities  "drawn  to- 
gether as  kindred  fighting  spirits  from  a 
continent's  breadth."  In  the  correspon- 
dent's dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  we 
are  told  of  Corporal  Christy,  bear-hunter, 
who,  on  the  fateful  Eighth  of  Maj-,  the 
day  of  deathless  glory  for  the  "Princess 
Pats,"  took  particular  pains  with  his 
shooting  when  the  Germans  charged,  and 
crawled  out  upon  the  trench's  parapet, 
obeying  to  the  best  of  his  ability  as  a  dead 
shot  Colonel  "Fanny"  Farquhar's  instruc- 
tions that  "the  way  to  end  the  war  is  by 
killing  Germans."  We  are  told  of  the  946 
out  of  the  regiment's  1,200  who  already 
wore  war-medals,  won  for  the  most  part 
in  South  Africa;  of  the  meager  hundred 
and  fifty  who  remained  fit  for  duty  after 
the  regiment's  ordeal  of  death  was  passed; 
of  Private  Niven,  'who,  left  in  command 
during  that  great  day,  counted  himself 
lucky  to  have  only  one  wound  upon  him, 
since  only  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  gallant 
Canadians  were  so  fortunate;  of  Armitage, 
tho  legion's  one  West-Pointer,  and  second 
in  command.  We  learn  also  something  of 
Col.  Francis  Farquhar,  who  knew  best 
how  to  win  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
these  veterans: 

"When  the  Colonel  looked  at  you,"  said 
his  men,  "you  looked  around  to  see  what  it 
was  behind  you  that  ho  was  looking  at." 

Ho  knew  his  Canadians  and  he  knew  his 
British  Army.  He  had  soldier  brains  and 
soldier  spirit  and  the  gift  of  making  men  like 
him.  When  tho  "  Princess  Pats"  reached 
Flanders  they  found  a  brougham  in  the 
stables  of  a  chateau  and  drove  Colonel 
"  Fanny  "  about  behind  a  four-horse  team 
in  something  of  the  style  which  befitted  the 
commander  of  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian 
Light  Infantry. 

"If  a  German  flare  lighted  at  his  feet," 
said  one  of  his  officers,  "illumining  his  figure 
to  the  German  sharpshooters,  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  it  was  there.  He  went 
right  on  talking.     Did  he  duck  his  head  be- 
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Buy  Direct  and  Save  Money 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
AUTO  TIRES 

Guaranteed  7000  Miles  Service 
Proof  Against  Puncture 

Double  the  thickness  of  the  best 
standard  makes  of  tires;  average 
10  or  12  laj'ers  of  strong  fabric, 
plus  nearly  one  inch  of  tough 
tread  rubber.  100%  greater 
4^  wearing  depth  and  double  the 

'  mileage,  besides  being  practically  punclure-proof. 
Unequalled  for  severe  service  on  rough  and 
rugged  roads,  hard  pavements  and  other  places 
where  tire  troubles  cannot  be  tolerated.  Ride  as 
easy  as  an  ordinary  pneumatic  —  air  space  and 
pressure  being  the  same. 

Used  in  U.  S.  Government  and  European  War 
Service.  Our  output  is  limited,  but  we  make  the 
following  low  special  Introductory  Prices: 

Tires  Tubes  Tires  Tubes 

30x3     in.  $  8  60  $2.30       36x4     in.  J17  45  $4  65 
30x3';  in.     10  85     3.10       35x4Ji  in.     2120     5.60 
3-.'x3;;in.     12  75     3  20        36x4>iin.     22.50     5.75 
33x4     in.     1575     4.20        37x4M  in.     23  60     6.20 
34x4     in.     16.70     4.35       37x5     in.     26.30     660 
2  or  more  io%  discount— non-skids  lo^  addi- 
tional.   All  sizes  —  any  type.    Remit  by  draft, 
money  order  or  certified  personal  check. 

DesTtptive  folder  and  complete 
price  li<t  mailed  un  request. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
for  anoccapied  territory.  Splen- 
did money  -  making  proposition 
and  exclusire  territory  for  qoan- 
tity  buyers.  If  yon  mean  bosi- 
ness,  write  as. 

Double  Service  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


V. 


Dept.  B14 


JOY  FOR 

PIPE  SMOKERS 


Thonsands  of  critical  jinokers  buy 

EUTOPIA  MIXTURE 

by  mall  only  because  they  can- 
not get  its  equal  in  richness,  fla- 
vor, aroma,  and  quality  for  any  price  ai  ic'..i!l.  .\a  ' 
aromatic  blend  of  the  choicest  North  Carolina.  \'ir- 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Turkish.  Perique,  Latakia  and  Ha- 
vana tobaccos.    Aged — not  flavored. 

Send  for  1  lb.  at  our  risk.  Smoke  ten  pipefols  and  it 
you  like  it  send  ns  the  price,  $1  fiO,  within  ten  days — 
or  return  at  our  expense.  Unless  yon  send  the  money 
with  order,  please  give  bank  or  commercial  reference. 
Three  blends — medium,  mild  and  extra  mild.  If  >'0u 
want  REAL  pipe  satisfaction,  write  today.  Booklet 
on  request. 

CAMERON  TOBACCO  CO.,  Stmmes  and  9lh  Sis.,  Dept.  A,  Rfchmond.Va. 


French  Briar  Pipe  CDCC 
with  first  order  I  IXLL 


Gets  Your 
Car  Away 
Like  a 

SHOT/ 


/  -[n 


On  the 

getaway 

A  ■  — when  the 

'  ^'^  traffic  whistle 

blows — when 

you're  sparring 

for  place  —  that's 

when  the  New  Stromberg 

Carburetor  acceleration 

proves  superior! 

Whether  you  drive  in  the 
city,  in  a  small  town  or  on 
country  road  you  get  action, 
pep   and    punch    when   you 
need  it  with  the  new  Strom- 
berg. Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
many  world's  records  made  by 
the  New  Stromberg  in  Speed, 
Acceleration,  Power,  Economy 
and  Reliability  tests. 

'■WRTTF  for  proof  of  howthe 

*»  ■■•»-■•  ■■•  ■'-'NewStrombergCar- 

buretor  will  save  you  gasoline  money 

whether  your  car  is  new  or  old. 

State  name,  year  and  model  of  car  — 

learn  how  the 


CARBURE.TOR 


Etx30a)3 


stromberg  Uotor  Devices  Co.,  Dept  <  -64  E.  25tb  St.,  Chicaeo 
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low  the  parapet  of  the  trench  as  he  walked 
along?  Not  he.  It  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  too  interested  in  his  work." 

Gorman  sharpshooters  bemgj  particularly 
on  the  lookout  for  this  kind  of  a  target,  it 
was  surprizing  that  Farquhar  lasted  until 
March 

But  Farquhar  did  not  go  till  he  had  put 
his  stamp  on  the  "Princess  Pats" — not  till 
March,  and  after  St.  Eloi.  His  men  will 
talk  about  him  for  hours.  From  him  t'hey 
learned  the  A  B  C's  of  winter  trench- 
warfare  in  that  salient  of  St.  Eloi,  the  kind 
of  trench  where  if  you  laid  down  your 
rifle  and  went  to  pick  it  up  again  it  had 
very  likely  disappeared  in  the  mud,  where 
at  best  a  rifle  would  get  foul  with  dirt  in 
two  or  three  days.  They  were  stuck  out 
in  an  angle,  where  they  got  an  enfilading 
fire — yes,  very  much  stuck  with  the  icy 
water  up  to  their  knees  in  places  and  in 
other  places  up  to  their  thighs. 

Steam-heated  hotel-rooms  in  Montreal 
and  cozy  corners  in  slippers  with  your 
evening  paper  under  the  lamplight  seemed 
far  away.  That  salient  must  be  held 
against  the  Germans,  whose  trenches  were 
anj'where  from  thirty  to  sixtj'  yards  dis- 
tant. Frost-bite  was  a  worse  enemy  even 
than  the  German  bullets.  A  Canadian 
knows  how  to  battle  with  frost-bite  too. 

The  true  ordeal  of  the  "Princess  Pats" 
began  on  the.  4th  of  May  when  the  survi- 
vors of  the  shell-fire  throughout  the  second 
battle  of  Ypres  (the  "gas-battle")  were  sent 
forward  to  a  new  line  southeast  of  Ypres. 
Here, before  theywere  relieved,  they  suffered 
a  loss  of  over  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in 
one  day  (the  10  per  cent,  loss  that  in  former 
wars  would  have  been  the  signal  for  orderly 
retreat)  from  a  salient  to  the  north  that  per- 
mitted the  German  marksmen  to  rake  their 
ranks  with  rifle-fire.  For  two  days  they 
rested,  and  then  on  the  7th  their  real  work 
began.  That  night  they  mustered  635  men. 
Thirty  hours  later  less  than  a  quarter  of 
these  reported  for  duty.  Through  the  night 
the  Germans  were  suspiciously  quiet;  but 
with  the  first  light  of  early  morning  the 
trouble  began.  We  read  as  follows  the 
history  of  that  day: 

The  Germans  were  quiet  that  night, 
suggestively  quiet.  At  4.30  the  prelude 
began;  by  5.30  the  German  gunners  had 
fairly  warmed  to  their  work.  They  were 
using  every  kind  of  shell  they  had  in  the 
locker.  Every  signal-wire  the  "Princess 
Pats"  possest  had  been  cut.  The  brigade 
commander  could  not  know  what  was 
happening  to  them,  and  they  could  not 
know  his  wishes,  except  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  orders  of  any 
British  brigade  commander  are  always 
to  "stick  it." 

The  sheU-fire  was  as  thick  at  the  "Prin- 
cess Pats' "  back  as  in  front  of  them.  They 
were  fenced  in  by  shell-fire.  And  they  were 
infantry  taking  what  the  guns  gave  in 
order  to  put  them  out  of  business,  so  that 
the  way  would  be  clear  for  the  German 
infantry  to  charge.  In  theory  they  ought 
to  have  been  mangled  beyond  the  power  of 
resistance  by  what  is  called  "the  artillery 
preparation"  for  the  infantry  to  attack. 

Every  man  of  the  "  Princess  Pats"  knew 
what  was  coming.  There  was  relief  in 
their  hearts  when  they  saw  the  Germans 
break  from  their  trenches  and  start  down 


Westinghouse   Ford   Systems 

Electric  Starting — Lighting — Ignition 

HAVE   ALL    THE    fundamental    features   of    the 
Westinghouse  Systems  installed  in  many  of  the 
highest  priced  automobiles. 

No  change  required  in  engine.  Silent  chain  drive  to  crank- 
shaft. Battery,  wiring,  and  all  parts  included.  Self-contained 
ignition  set. 

Simple  connections.     Durable  construction. 

This  is  a  high  grade  system  that  will  stand  wear  and  tear 
and  costs  practically  nothing  for  upkeep. 

Literature  on  request  at  the  Westinghouse  Sales  -  Service 
Stations  and  Agents.  The  Systems  will  be  installed  complete 
at  any  of  the  places  listed.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  any 
of  these  Sales-Service  Stations  or  Agencies. 


Boston,  Mass. — Motor  Parts  Co.,  187  Co- 
lumbus Ave. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Motor  Parts  Co.,  1064 
Main  Street. 

Chicago,  111. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  2007  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Auto  Electric  Equip- 
ment  Co.,  Wilbrand  Bldg.,  Euclid  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich.- — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  1211-3-5  Woodward  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Westinghouse  Sales- 
Service  Station,  427  N.  Meridian  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Equipment  Co., 
1522  Grand  Ave. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Lilly  Carriage  Co.,  197 
Union  Ave. 


New  Orleans,  La. — Shuler  Rubber  Co.,  613 
Baronne  St. 

New  York,  N.Y. — Westinghouse  Sales-Ser- 
vice Station,  250  W.  54th  St. 

Oelwein,  la. — Chas.  W.  Bopp,  14  N.  Fred- 
erick St. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. — Severin  Tire  86  Sup- 
ply Co.,  600  N.  Broadway. 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Powell  Supply  Co.,  2051 
Farnum  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Motor  Parts  Co.,  818  N. 
Broad  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Pittsburgh  Auto  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Baum  and  Beatty  Sts. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Motor  Parts  Co.,  143 
Chestnut  St. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co, 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1  am  interested  to  get  Booklet  and  learn  prices 
on  Westinghouse  Electric  Starting-Lighting  and 
Starting  -  Lighting  ■  Ignition   Systems  for   my 
Ford  Car.     Mail  to 


Name. 


Street. 


Doctor,  These  Books  Are  for  You 

A   timely,  new.  and  tersely   descriptive  List  of  Important  Books  for  Physicians,    With   prices,  is 
now  ready ,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  doctor  sending  us  his  professional  card  or  envelope — no  obligation. 

These  medical  books  (with  afewexceptions)arewc;'in-  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  TITLES: 

eluded  in  the  regular  Fu.'^k&Wagnalls  Comp.^.ny  C.^t.a- 
logofPublications.  Many  are  very  recent- (Others,  re  vi- 
sions of  standard  authorities;  a// are  valuable  and  truly 
reflect  current  medical  thought,  method  and  opinion. 

Read  the  titles  in  the  right-hand  column,  Doctor. 
These  may  suggest  to  you  some  important  investiga- 
tions. You  might  even  find  here  a  work — or  perhaps 
more  than  one— tor  v/hich  you  have  long  unconsciously 
searched  —works  which  would  round  out  your  experi- 
ence in  some  special  fields.  These  modern  books  are 
useful  alike  to  thegenera/  pracUiioner  andthespecia/ist. 

All  the  works  named  here,  and  many  more,  are  de- 
scribed in  our  new  Hedicml  Catalog.    Write  for  it  before  you  forget. 


Bland-Satton:  "  Tumors,  Innocent a7iti Malignatit  " 
Bosanqart :    ^^Semtns,    I'nccines  and  Toxines  in 
Treatment  and  Diagnosis."     Bramwell :  "Hypno-  ■ 
tistn  and  Treat  fnent  by  Suggestion."  Colin:  "£tec-  1 
tro-Diagnosis  and  Electro-Therapeutics"  Gonid  :  | 
"Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis  "      Hntchinson  : 
''Syphilis."     Morris  and  Dore :  "Light  and  X-Ray  L 
Treatment    of    Skin     Diseases."  Roseobach :  < 

"Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist."  Schmitt: 
"A  Brief  of  .Vecroscopy  and  its  Medico-Ee^a! 
Relation."  Shaw:  "  Organotherapy ."  "Xxtya:  'Stu- 
dents' Handbook  of  Surgical  Operations."  Wic- 
liam  and  Degrais :  " Radiumtherapy ."  Yeo:  "The 
Therapeutics  of  Mineral  Springs  and  Climates  " 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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Saved  Your 

Life  a 

Thousand 

Times 


Watch  Your 
Brake  Lining 

Unless  the  brake  lining  on  this 
brake  band  is  right,  all  of  your 
starters,  fine  motors,  pretty  equip- 
ments and  varnished  bodies  are 
likely  to  end  on  the  junk  pile. 

Some  brake  linings  are  not  right. 
They  have  merely  a  friction  skin 
and  the  stringy  core  is  worthless  for 
gripping  or  braking  purposes. 

Thermoid  is  brake  lining  clear 
through. 

It  holds  though  worn  paper  thin.  That 
is  because  it  is  cured  under  hydrauhc  com- 
pression into  a  solid  substance  of  uniform 
density.  Take  no 
chances — guard  your 
safety  with  Thermoid. 

THERMOID    RUBBER 
CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Our  Cuarantee: 

Thermoid  will  make 

good,  or  we  will. 


Cannot  be  bnrned  oul 

nor  affected  \>y  oil, 

heat,  water, 

gaioline,  dirt. 


IhydrAULICCOMPRESsIdI 

Brake  Lining -100%| 


-,\ 


F. 


A  split  of 

WhitfRock 

f  and  a 

dash  of  iemon 

a  thirst  quencher 
Mildly  Alkaline 


tlie  slope  of  the  hill  in  front.  Now  they 
could  lake  it  out  of  the  (Teiinaii  infaiitr\ 
in  piiymenl  for  whal  the  CJerinan  {?uns 
were  doinfr  to  them.  Thi.s  was  theii-  only 
tiiought.  Being  jrood  shots,  with  the 
instinct  of  the  man  wiio  is  used  to  shooting 
at  game,  the  "Prince.ss  Pats"  shoot  to 
kill  and  at  indi\-idual  targets.  The  light 
green  of  the  German  uniform  is  more  visi- 
ble ou  the  deep  green  background  of  s]jring 
grass  and  foliage  than  against  the  tints 
of  autumn. 

The  (Jermans  liad  found  the  points  in 
the  "FMncess  Pats'"  trench  occupied  by 
the  machine  guns.  W  least,  they  could  put 
these  hornets'  nests  out  of  busine.ss,  if  not 
all  the  individual  ritlemeu.  So  they  con- 
centrated higli-e.xplosive  shells  on  them. 
They  did  the  trick;  it  buried  them.  But 
a  biu'ied  machine  gun  may  be  dug  out  and 
fired  again.  In  may  be  dug  out  two  or 
three  times  and  keej)  on  firing  as  long  as 
it  will  work,  anil  as  long  as  there  is  any 
one  to  man  it. 

While  .some  of  the  machine  gims  were 
being  e.xhumed  every  man  in  one  sector  of 
the  trench  was  killed.  By  noon  the  dead 
and  li\  ing  were  equal  in  number.  But  aid 
was  alreaih"  on  the  \\a\.  as  we  read: 

At  1  :;i()  o'clock  a  cheer  ro.se  from  that 
trench.  It  was  for  a  platoon  of  the  King's 
Uoyal  Rifles  which  had  come  as  reenforce- 
ments.  Oh,  but  that  band  of  Tommies  did 
look  good  to  the  ''  Princess  Pats."  And 
the  Httle  prize-packet  that  the  very  relia- 
ble Mr.  .\tkins  ha<l  willi  him,  the  machine 
gun! 

Now  was  the  supreme  effort.  It  was 
as  a  night nuire  in  which  onl\  the  objective 
of  effort  is  recalled  and  all  el.se  is  a  vague 
struggle  of  all  the  strength  one  can  e.xert 
against  smothering  odds.  The  "  Princess 
Pats"  shot  at  (Jermans.  .Vftera  night  with- 
out sleep,  after  a  day  among  their  dead 
and  wounded,  after  the  torrents  of  shell- 
tin-,  after  breathing  smoke,  dust,  and  gas, 
these  veterans  were  in  a  state  of  exaltation, 
entirely  uneon.scious  of  dangers  of  their 
surroundings,  mindless  of  \s  hat  came  ne.xt, 
aiitonuitii-ally  shooting  to  kill,  as  the\'  were 
trained  lo  do,  even  as  a  man  pulls  with 
c\ei\\  ounce  of  strength  he  has  in  him  in 
the  crucial  test  of  a  tug  of  war. 

The  (Jermans  got  i)ossession  of  a  section 
of  the  "Princess  Pats'"  trench,  where,  it  is 
believed,  \\k)  Canadians  were  left  alive. 
But  the  CJermaii  etfort  died  there.  It 
could  get  lu)  farther.  This  was  as  near 
to  Vpres  as  the  (iermans  were  to  go  in 
this  dire<'tion.  When  the  day's  work  was 
•  lone,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  field  scat- 
tered with  (lerman  dead,  the  "Princess 
Pats"  counted  (heir  numbers,  of  the  (S'.\'> 
men  who  had  begim  the  fight  at  daybreak 
l.")f)  men  and  four  officers,  Niven,  Papineau. 
Clark,  and  Vandenberg,  remained  fit  for 
duty. 

Darkness  found  all  the  survivors  among 
the  "  Princess  Pats"  were  in  the  supjxjrt- 
aiul  communication-trenches.  The  fire- 
trench  had  become  an  untenable  dust-heap. 
They  crept  out  only  to  bring  in  any 
wouiuled  unable  to  hel|)  themselves,  and 
wounded  and  re.scuers  were  more  than  once 
hit  in  the  process.  It  was  too  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  bury  the  dead  who  were  in  the 
lire-trench.  .Most  of  1  iiem  had  already 
been  buried  by  shells.  Vw  them  and  for 
the  dead  in  the  support-trenches  interred 
b>  their  living  comrades,  N'i\eii  reciteil 
such    utjrtions   as    he   could    recall    of    the 


Church  of  England  service  for  tlie  dead, 
recited  them  with  a  tight  tlu-oat.  Then 
the  ■  Princess  Pats,"  unbeaten,  marched 
out,  leaving  the  position  to  their  relief,  a 
battalion  of  the  King's  Koyal  Rifle  Corps. 


WAR  IN  THE  JUNGLE 

WAR  is  a  fever  that  spreads  with  the 
swiftne.ss  of  epidemic  over  vast  areas, 
and  breathes  contagion  into  the  most  devi- 
ous and  hidden  byways.  Kurope  is  aflame 
with  it,  and  far  south  in  the  African  jungle 
inconsiderable  groups  of  men  are  killing 
unim])ortant  other  little  groups  of  men  on 
imfrequented  trails  or  in  tiny  clearings  in 
the  tangle  of  the  forest.  One  such  storj'  of 
the  far-off  curse  of  war  comes  to  us,  ampli- 
fied with  imaginative  details  by  the  para- 
grapher  of  the  Xew  York  Ti/nen.  It  tells 
of  the  \  isit  of  the  fire-breathing  bird  to  the 
hidden  ri\er,  and  how  it  left  silence  be- 
hind it  when  it  fiew  away.  It  is  an  un- 
troubled, uncivilized  place,  we  are  told — 
there  in  .Vfrica,  along  the  hidden  river: 

Xothing  has  happened  there  for  a  very 
long  time.  Perhaps  nothing  ever  did  hap- 
pen. Then  one  day  up  the  river  from  the 
sea  comes  a  boat  so  big  that  it  slops  the 
water  over.  It  is  higher  than  the  palms. 
When  it  stops  men  come  ashore.  They  de- 
cide to  reconstruct  the  ground  according  to 
some  purpose  of  their  own.  That  takes 
them  many  days,  and  when  the  work  is 
done  they  rest.  Weeks  pass.  The  land- 
scape assimilates  the  boat.  The  strange 
people  who  came  with  it,  and  are  still  re- 
lated to  it,  are  included  among  the  other 
facts  of  existence  on  a  river-bank  in  a  palm- 
grove;  and  so  the  world  is  likely  to  go  on 
again  smoothly  forever  but  for  something 
that  appears  in  the  sky — somt-thing  like  a 
bird,  only  a  thousand  times  larger.  The 
men  of  the  boat  are  evidently  superstitious. 
They  regard  the  bird  as  an  omen  of  evil, 
and  shoot  at  it.  It  does  them  no  harm.  It 
loiters  about  in  the  sky,  with  apparently 
no  predatory  designs.  However,  the  men 
are  right,  for  in  a  little  while  terrific  sounds 
are  heard,  followed  by  cloud-balls  which 
have  the  force  of  lightning  and  destroy 
whatever  is  near  them  as  they  fall.  The 
men  hurl  cloud-balls  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  others  come.  When  it 
stops  the  boat  is  badly  damaged,  many 
men  are  dead,  and  hundreds  of  beautiful 
palm-trees  lie  uprooted.  A  week  later  the 
bird  appears  again,  and  cloud-balls  follow 
as  before,  only  this  time  they  come  faster 
and  fall  alwa.vs  nearer,  and  fewer  and  fewer 
are  returned  from  the  boat,  until  at  last 
the  boat  is  a  helpless  mass  and  nearly  all 
the  men  are  dea<l.  Then  the  great  bird  flies 
away  with  a  contented  sort  of  air. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  happen  in  a  palm- 
grove,  and  if  you  are  told  that  it  had  to  hap- 
pen becau.se  I  ir),()()(),()(K)  people  in  the  heart 
of  another  continent  are  at  war  with  SOO- 
(K)(),t)()()  other  people  scattered  over  all  the 
continents  of  the  world,  in  the  name  of 
civilization,  you  may  have  no  more  the 
deei)er  meaning  of  it  than  those  who  read 
the  next  day  a  report  from  the  British  Ad- 
miralty that  the  German  commerce-de- 
stroying cruiser  Ko/iii/sbery,  having  taken 
refuge  up  the  shallow  Rufiji  River,  in  East 
Africa,  screened  by  dense  palms,  was  found 
by  an  aeroplane  and  shelled  by  monitors,  to 
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This  sign  on  Service 
Stations  throughout 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  guarantees 
expert  care  for  your 
Hupmobile'when'^and 
where  you  want  it — 
without    cost   to  you. 


The  Squarest  Deal  for 
You  and  Your  Hupmobile 

At  last,  a  tangible,  national  service  plan  which  insures  against  motor  car  troubles 


In  line  with  our  policy  of  produc- 
ing the  best  car  of  its  class  in 
the  world,  we  now  announce 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  first 
and  best  plan  of  national  ser- 
vice-to-the-owner  yet  devised. 

This  plan  is  so  simple,  and  so 
complete,  that  its  basic  princi- 
ples are  almost  certain  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  by  all  car  owners  as 
a  standard  of  what  motor  car 
service  should  be. 

Its  distinctive  feature  is  a  book  of 
100  coupons  which  every  buyer 
receives  with  a  1 91 6  Hupmobile, 
and  which  can  be  cashed[at 
any  Hupmobile  service  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  or 
Canada. 

These  coupons  entitle  the  owner 
to  50  hours  of  free  labor— suffi- 
cient, under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  keep  the  car  in  per- 
fect running  condition. 

And  this  service,  mark  you,  is 
over  and  above  the  company's 
regular  guarantee  against  defec- 
tive parts  and  materials.  It  is 
paid  for,  moreover,  out  of  a 
fund  established  jointly  by  the 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  its 
distributers,  dealers  and  sales 
representatives. 

As  each  car  is  shipped  from  our 
factory,  a   definite    amount  of 


money  is  set  aside  for  free  service 
to  you  on  that  particular  car. 

This  service  which  you  buy  with 
your  Hupmobile  is  for  your  car 
only;  the  labor  cannot  be  per- 
formed on  another  Hupmobile ; 
it  is  for  your  satisfaction  alone. 

The  new  plan  provides  for  the 
regular  care,  inspection  and 
adjustment  without  which  no 
automobile  can  remain  at  its 
best.  It  relieves  you  of  labor 
which  is  irksome  to  the  average 
man. 

To  give  our  system  national  scope, 
we  have  established  hundreds 
of  service  stations  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Everywhere  you  go,  you  will  see 
the  white  and  blue  signs  that 
mark  Hupmobile  service^  sta- 
tions. 

So,  no  matter  where  you  buy  your 
car — no  matter  where  you  de- 
sire service — you  get  it  from  a 
trustworthy  Hupmobile  repre- 
sentative, and  at  no  cost  to 
yourself. 

Here  is  service  so  tangible,  so  def- 
inite and  so  practical,  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  any 
car  without  first  learning  all  of 
the  details  of  the  Hupmobile 
plan.    The   1916  Hupmobile — 


$200  greater  in  worth  and  $115 
lower  in  price — is  the  greatest 
automobile  value  this  company 
has  ever  built.  When  we  add  to 
this  wonderful  car  the  guaran- 
tee of  satisfaction  resulting  from 
the  Hupmobile  service  system, 
we  offer,  we  feel  sure,  the  most 
exceptional  car  value  in  the 
world. 

We  urge  you  to  have  your  Hup- 
mobile dealer  give  you  the  full 
particulars. 

Or  write  us,  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  the  plan  works,  and  send 
you  the  catalog  of  the  seven 
beautiful  new  Hupmobiles. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

1243  Milwaukee  Ave. 
[Detroit,    Michigan 


1916  Hupmobile  Prices 


5-Pas,enger  Touring  Car,  $1085  2-Passenger  Roadster.  $1085  5-Passenger  Sedan.  $1365 

7-PaMenger  Touring  Car.  $1225  7-Passenger  Limousine.  $2365  2-Pa$senger  AIl-Year  Coupe.  $1165 

5-Passenger  AIl-Year  Touring  Car,  $1185.       Prices  {.  o.  b.  Detroit 


This  leather  bound  coupon  book  is  given 
you'when  you  purchase  a  19 16  Hupmobile. 

The  coupons  are  exchangeable  for  50 
hours  of  free  service  labor  on  your  Hup- 
mobile at  any  Hupmobile  Service  Station 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
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Consult 

Your 

Dentist 

at  the  first  sign 
of     Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'Disease, 
loosening  of  the 
teeth,  or  reced- 
ing gums).  Your 
dentist  will  tell  you 
that  only  one  per- 
son in  every  five, 
past  40  years  of 
age,  is  free  from 
Pyorrhea    or    in- 
flamed gums.  He 
will  also  tell  you 
that    while  no 
drug  or  prepara- 
tion   will    cure 
Pyorrhea     by 
itself,  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea   Prep- 
aration gives  in- 
stant relief  in  all 
cases  and  is  the 
standard  pre- 
ventive of  these 
distressmg    con- 
ditions.   Use  it 
daily     under 
your  dentist's 
direction,  or  as 
a     preventive. 
Use  like  a  den- 
tifrice-—  pleasant 
to  the  taste. 


L^rge  tube  30c.  It  your  drugfist  hasn't  it,  send  his  name  (with 
price)  to  Forhan  Company.  23-29  Elm  St.,  New  York,  who 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Like  a  sun  in 
your  cellar 


Cheaper,  Better,  Healthier 
Home  Heating 

You  must  heat  the  air  in  your  home;  why 
heat  water  to  heat  that  air  or  turn  water  into 
steam  to  heat  it.'  The  cheapest  way  is  to 
heat  air  first,  with   the 

INTENSE 

Distributed   Draft  —  Pure,  Dustless  Air 

FURNACE 

which  though  only  SI  inches,  or  shoulder  high,  has  more 
heating  surtace  and  cap.icity  than  ordinary  big  furnaces. 
Low  heig:ht  permits  quick  rise  to  heat  pipes,  perfect 
heat  distribution,  easy  install.ition  in  even  .low- 
est cellars;  selt-cUaninir  suilaces  eliminate  dust 
in  rooms;  no  ash  sluivcimg — i>ortable  ash  pan 
asin  yourkitrhen  rauRc;  hot  waterattachmeut 
if  desired.  The  Intense 
will  last  a  lifetime  be- 
cause of  its  gas  ti^hi, 
cast  iron  construction; 
bums  any  fuel  —  low 
feed  door  makes  it  easy 
for  even  a  child  to  at- 
tend. 


/ 


Write  Today  for 
INTENSE  Literature 

Writf  t'-lftv  f,ti  llir  Inl.'iis^ 
B.«k —  How  Shall  I  Heat 
My  H  ..i.,''  Wp  will  »ond 
you    ■'  iiialii.n    r"^- 

gar  '  irni  hrat- 

inK  ">l  oMipa- 


tion  , 


■-.\li' 


G.  J.  EMENY  CO. 

60  Hubbard  St.,  Fiilti»,N.¥. 


whose  gunners  she  was  in\-isible.  Their  fire 
was  directed  by  signals  from  the  aeroplane. 
That  explains  quite  unmiraculously  every- 
thing that  happened  in  the  palm-grove. 


PRIDE  OF  THE  OLD  NAVY  SOLD 
FOR  JUNK 

TH  E  ship  that  won  California  for  us  and 
let  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fly  above  the 
(lolden  Gate  has  been  sold  for  junk.  Had 
any  man  done  as  mu^h  for  his  country,  and 
outlived  a  career  of  such  usefulness  and 
honor,  he  might  be  assured  of  suitable  pro- 
visions for  his  old  age  and  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  services.  But  the  Portsmouth  is 
only  an  old  sloop  of  war,  and  so,  despite  her 
gallant  defense  of  her  country's  flag  on 
many  occasions  in  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  she  is  fit  only  for  the  junkman, 
who,  because  of  the  excellent  firewood  that 
her  deep  timbers  vnll  make,  and  the  long 
copper  bolts  that  have  held  those  timbers 
together  so  many  j^ears,  regards  the  old 
warrior-ship  with  an  avid  eye.  She  was 
sold  by  the  Navy  Department  for  a  trifling 
price,  and  to  some  it  may  seem  rather  piti- 
ful that  no  more  altruistic  buyer  appeared 
to  ransom  her;  but  she  may  even  yet  be 
saved,  perhaps,  and  find  a  more  honorable 
resting-place  than  the  scrap-heap,  if  some- 
one with  sufficient  reverence  for  a  gallant 
ship  and  a  loyal  defender  of  the  United 
States  steps  in  in  time  and  pays  the  junk- 
man the  price  of  the  kindlings  and  copper 
which  she  is  considered  worth. 

Built  in  Kittery,  Maine,  in  1834,  her 
signal  service  to  the  State  of  California  was 
performed  on  her  first  long  cruise,  when  she 
put  in  at  "  Yerba  Buena,"  as  San  Francisco 
was  known  in  1846,  and  forestalled  the  En- 
glish in  claiming  all  that  territory  for  our 
own  country.  Had  she  not  done  this  as 
promptly  as  she  did,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  England  would  have  claimed  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  El  Dorado,  and  our  Western 
coast-line  would  have  been  radically  af- 
fected. In  those  days  the  United  States 
had  few  rivals  in  the  building  of  ships,  and 
the  Portsmouth  was  one  of  the  best  of  her 
kind.  The  New  York  Sun  thus  describes  her 
and  comments  upon  her  sailing  qualities: 

While  known  as  a  twenty-gun  ship  she 
actually  carried  twenty-two  guns  in  her 
prime;  four  8-inch  and  eighteen  32  pound- 
ers. She  was  155  feet  long  and  was  of  a 
little  over  1,000  tons.  Her  crew  numbered 
210,  and  with  25,000  gallons  of  water 
aboard  and  a  full  supply  of  provisions  she 
was  able  to  keep  the  seas  for  the  better 
part  of  six  months.  This  independence  of 
ports  of  call  on  the  part  of  that  old  sailing 
craft  is  in  notable  contrast  to  the  depen- 
dence of  modern  dreadnoughts  upon  fairly 
frequent  replenishment  of  fuel  and  food- 
stipplies. 

Some  idea  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the 
Pnrlsviouth  can  be  gathered  from  the  rec- 
ords in  the  Navy  Department.  When  run- 
ning free  with  a  good  wind  she  logged  four- 
teen knots  an  hour,  and  when  trimmed  on 
the  wind  she  could  be  counted  upon  to 
make  1 1 1 2  knots.     In  all  of  the  essentials 
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of  sailing,  steering,  working  into  the  wind, 
scudding  or  lying  to,  the  Portsmouth  won 
the  reputation  of  being  excellent.  What  is 
more,  she  rode  easily  at  anchor  in  a  seaway 
— something  in  which  many  good  sailing 
vessels  failed. 

During  her  cruise  from  1845  to  1848  she 
was  at  sea  for  496  days,  sailing  nearly  64,- 
000  miles.  It  was  while  on  this  trip  that 
the  Portsmouth  played  her  important  part 
at  Yerba  Buena,  and  Commander  Mont- 
gomery thus  spoke  in  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  the  sea  of  the  vessel's  capabilities: 

"She  possesses  the  finest  qualities  of  any 
ship  I  ever  sailed  in;  rolls  as  easy  as  a 
cradle,  and  stands  up  under  her  canvas 
like  a  church;  sails  very  fast,  and  could 
dispense  with  fifteen  tons  of  ballast." 

Following  her  service  under  Commodore 
Sloate  in  the  Pacific,  the  Portsmouth  spent 
three  years  as  flagship  of  the  African  squad- 
ron, refitted  in  Boston  in  1851,  and  again 
joined  the  Pacific  fleet.  Her  most  cele- 
brated service  at  this  time,  we  are  told, 
was  in  reducing  China's  Gibraltar,  the  Bar- 
rier Forts  below  Canton: 

At  that  time  the  American  Consulate  in 
Canton  was  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
Commodore  Armstrong  determined  to  go 
up  the  river  to  its  relief  with  three  of  his 
ships,  the  San  Jacinto,  the  Portsmouth,  and 
the  Levant.  The  Barrier  Forts  were  for- 
midable affairs.  They  were  built  of  stone, 
and  their  walls  ranged  from  six  to  eight 
feet  thick  of  solid  masonry.  The  batteries 
of  the  four  forts  mounted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  180  guns.  The  men  aboard  the 
Portsmouth  and  Levant  numbered  410,  and 
this  force  was  somewhat  swelled  by  de- 
tails from  the  San  Jacinto,  whose  draft  pre- 
vented her  from  ascending  the  river.  "Two 
little  steam  vessels,  scarcely  much  better 
than  big  tugs,  the  Kumfa  and  the  Willam- 
ette, undertook  to  tow,  respectively,  the 
Levant  and  the  Portsmouth. 

Unfortunately  the  Kumfa  had  assayed 
more  than  the  power  of  her  engines  could 
achieve,  and  in  the  first  day's  action  the 
Levant  was  swept  ashore  before  getting  in 
range,  leaving  the  burden  of  the  attack  to 
the  Portsmouth.  The  latter's  guns  made 
ordnance-history,  and  for  the  first  time 
showed  the  world  what  explosive  shells 
could  do  in  the  way  of  battering  heavy 
masonry  previously  deemed  impregnable. 

For  three  days  the  battle  raged  inter- 
mittently, sailors  and  marines  being  landed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  forts  by  flank- 
ing operations.  In  the  last  two  days  the 
httle  Levant,  because  of  her  lighter  draft, 
was  towed  so  near  the  forts  that  she  re- 
ceived the  hottest  of  their  fire,  but  the 
Portsmouth  had  previously  been  able  to 
cripple  the  defenses,  and  the  Chinese  com- 
mander finally  gave  up  the  fight. 

The  Portsmouth  was  struck  twenty-seven 
times  and  the  Levant  twenty-two  times. 
The  heaviest  loss  of  the  Americans  occurred 
through  the  premature  explosion  of  a  mine 
placed  to  destroy  one  of  the  forts  after 
the  enemy  had  fled.  That  cost  Commo- 
dore Armstrong  three  men  killed  and  nine 
seriously  wounded.  In  addition  the  squad- 
ron lost  nine  killed  and  twenty  -  two 
wounded.  The  Chinese  admitted  a  loss 
of  500. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  Portsmouth  served 
in  the  Mississippi  in  the  operations  against 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.     Her  next 
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By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
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By  Sherwin  Cody,  A.M. 

A  book  of 'practical  business  direction,  suggestion 
study  and  example,  based  on  the  real  psychology  of 
business  effort.  Considers  at  length  and  with  care 
National  Characteristics.  .Service.  Vonr  Own  Valua- 
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and  How  It  Works.  The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its 
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It  gives  the  only  authoritative  fine  art  record  of 
pictures  actually  hung  at  this  year's  show.  It  is  a 
fully  representative  epitome  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  works  of  art  there  exhibited.  The  illus- 
trations are  sufficiently  large  to  provide  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  originals.  Quarto,  Cloth.  $T.75net- 
by  mail  $1.90.      __^_^__^_  (Now  Ready) 

Great  Pictures  by  Great  Painters 

Two  large  volumes  containing  lOOof  the  world's  great 
pictures,  reproduced  in  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  orig- 
inal, mounted  on  white  art  board,  and  accompanied  by 
a  page  of  comment  and  biographical  text,  concerning  the 
pictures  and  the  painters. 

Large  quarto.    2  vols.    ?l.i.00  per  set.       (Xow  Ready) 

Health,  Etc, 

How  To  Live 

By  Inrinc  Fither,  Ph.D..  and  Eugene  L.  Fitk,  M.D. 

Being  Rules  of  Healthful  Living  Based  upon  Modem 
Science.  .Authorized  by  the  Hygienic  Reference  Board 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.  Prepared  in  Collab- 
oration with  the  Board  by  Chairman  Irving  Fisher.  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  Yale  Tniversity,  assisted 
by  Eugene  Lyman  Kisk,  M.D.,  Director  of  Hygiene  of 
the  Institute.    12mo,  Cloth.   $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12. 

(Ready  in  September) 


The  Health-Care  of 
Growing  Child 


th< 


By  Dr.  Louis  Fischer 

Mis  Diet— Hygiene — Training  —  Developmrnt  — and 
Prevention  of  Disease.  Important  to  the  parents  of  a 
child  that  has  passed  babyhood ;  covering  Ceneral  Hy- 
giene and  Development,  Nutrition,  Catarrhal  and  In- 
fectious Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Accidents  and 
Emergencies.  12nio,  Cloth.  Illus.  $1.25;  bymaU$1.37. 
(Ready  in  Septetnber) 

Electricity 

Dynamo  and  Electric  Motor 
Building 

.\  valuable  handbook  for  the  builder  or  user  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  Explains  how  dynamos  and  motors 
work,  and  gives  illustrated  details  of  their  construction 
—with  special  treatment  of  the  processes  involved  in 
winding  the  magnets  and  armatures.  145  illustrations 
and  diagrams.  Cloth,  decorated  cover.  50  cents  net; 
by  mail  54  cents.     (\ow  Readv) 


Gardening 


Gardening  For  Amateurs 

Edited  by  H.  H.  Thomas 

Gardening  Expert  and  author  of  many  books  on  the  snlgect 

Evrri'thing  about  grovving  every  kind  of  plant  or 
flower, about  niakingagarden,  layingout  agarden.land- 
scaiie  gardening,  etc..  is  fully  explained  in  this  beautiful 
big  new  library.  Experts  on  every  plant  and  every  phase 
of  planting  and  growing  have,  at  great  pains,  prepared 
this  superb  collection  of  gardening  knowledge.  2  large 
8vo  volumes.  Cloth.    Beautifully  illus.   $10.00  per  set. 

(Now  Ready) 


At  All  Bookstores,  or  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ticlive  service  caine  in  1S72,  when  slie  wjis 
fitted  out  for  survey  duty  in  the  Pacific, 
and  sailed  under  tiie  command  of  ("oni- 
inander  Josepli  S.  Stcerrett,  a  navigator  of 
llie  old  school.  She  started  out  from  the 
Brooklyn  Navy-yard  and  was  just  eighty- 
three  days  and  eight  hours  at  sea  l)ef()re 
she  put  in  at  Tah-ahuano,  Chile,  some  'M){) 
miles  south  of  Valparaiso.  Of  that  cruise 
we  read: 

In  going  around  Cape  TTorn  she  expe- 
rienced heavy  gales.  At  that  season  the 
weather  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Horn 
was  bitterly  cold.  Many  of  the  men  suf- 
fered from  frost-bite  and  exhaust  ion.  There 
was  only  one  tire  that  couhl  be  ke|)t  going, 
and  that  was  in  the  gjdley,  where  all  of  the 
cooking  was  done. 

To  keep  the  men  on  watch  from  suffering 
from  the  cold,  and  to  make  life  bearable 
between  decks,  bricks  were  heated  hot  or 
solid  shot  were  put  in  the  fire  and  then 
placed  about  in  buckets  of  sand.  It  was  a 
battle,  night  and  da\',  for  four  weeks.  Only 
unflagging  watchfulness  and  the  finest  sort 
of  handling  sa\ed  the  old  sloop  of  war  from 
disaster.  All  hands  were  well-nigh  worn 
out  when  the  anchorage  was  reached  at 
Talcahuano. 

She  finally  readied  Honolulu  approxi- 
mately on  her  fortieth  birthday,  where  she 
soon  convinced  all  beholders  that  she  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  by  the  marvelous  ex- 
hibitions of  her  sailing  qualities.  It  was 
her  commander's  secret  desire  while  there 
to  try  her  out  against  a  British  craft  of 
somewhat  the  same  build  and  reputation, 
and,  as  we  are  told: 

The  opportunity  came  when  both  ships 
were  boimd  back  to  Honolulu  after  a  bi'ief 
cruise.  The  friendly  contest  was  on  the 
moment  the  two  ships  sighted  each  other. 
The  circumstances  had  more  than  (Mie  his- 
torical precedent,  for  our  sailor  officers  had 
many  times  outstript  their  British  rivals 
in  the  past  in  this  matter  of  seamanship. 

The  harbor  of  Honolulu  is  a  diflticult  one 
to  enter  because  of  currents  and  coral  reefs. 
The  British  commander  played  for  sea- 
room.  Both  ships  had  every  stitch  of  can- 
vas set  to  catch  the  full  force  of  the  light 
breeze. 

As  the  coast  was  neared  the  wind  fell 
and  the  English  ship  was  held  off  from  the 
shore.  Not  so  the  Fortstnoulli.  Her  cap- 
tain jockeyed  his  vessel  like  a  yacht  and 
ran  in  toward  the  coast,  where  fitful  cats- 
paws  darkened  the  water's  surface.  Cun- 
ningly he  caught  ea(;h  one  of  these  helpful 
j)uffs  of  wind,  and  the  wonderful  old  sloop 
of  war  answered  to  each  impulse.  Under 
full  sail  she  glided  into  port  while  her  com- 
petitor rolled  in  the  calm  miles  seaward. 

So  beautifully  was  the  ship  brought  to 
anchor  and  her  canvas  furled  that  a  Rus- 
sian admiral,  then  present,  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  his  admiration,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  fiag-lieu tenant  with  a 
letter  of  congratulation  and  praise  for  the 
captain  of  the  Fortamouth.  The  British 
officers  present  were  very  much  chagrined. 

Her  last  service  of  note  was  to  place  King 
Kalakaua,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  firml\- 
ou  his  tlu-one,  when  a  revolutionary  party 
threatened  to  unseat  him.    We  read  that — 

It  was  then   that,    the  captain   of    the 


I'lirlsiiitHilh  and  the  (commander  of  another 
American  naval  vessel  present  ntjtihed  the 
authorities  that  they  would  laud  saih)rs  and 
marines  to  jireserve  order  in  case  of  need, 
and  the  ships  were  warped  about  so  that 
their  broadsides  could  swecj)  tlic  apjjroaclies 
to  the  palace.  This  display  of  sui)i)ort  for 
Kalakaua  sufficed.  He  was  duly  crowiu'd 
and  the  n-volutioiuiry  party  subsided. 

King  Kalakaua  thereafter  had  the  frieiul- 
liest  feeling  for  tiie  United  States  and 
looked  upon  this  countr\  as  sponsor  for 
his  regency.  In  away,  therefore,  the  old 
Poii.'iiiiDiilli  was  instrumental  in  binding  the 
United  States  and  the  Island  Kingdcun  by 
closer  ties,  and  thus  made  it  both  logical 
and  easy  for  Hawaii  to  come  into  the  Union. 

After  many  years  of  useful  ser\ice  of  a 
varied  character  in  the  United  States  Na\y 
the  Forhiiioitlli  was  turned  over  to  the  New 
Jersey  Naval  Militia  in  January,  189"). 
Later  the  old  sloop  of  war  was  assigned  to 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  service 
for  quai-antine  duty.  The  ra\ages  of  time 
made  her  no  longer  fit  for  even  this  field  of 
usefulness,  and  after  being  tied  up  for  many 
months  at  the  na\y-yard,  Norfolk,  she  was 
condemned  and  ordered  to  be  sold,  tho  the 
old  sea-dogs  t)f  the  Na\'y  were  reluctant 
to  .see  her  go. 


THE  SECOND  DAWNING  OF 
•THE  SUN" 

ON  July  8  the  New  York  ^^un  moved 
from  the  old  quarters  where  it  had 
been  planted  in  18(iH,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  by  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  where  for  at 
least  twenty  of  the  last,  forty-seven  years 
progress  and  tra<lition  had  quarreled  with 
continuous  bitterness,  to  new  and  (-om- 
nuidious  quarters  in  the  neighborhood,  ll 
is  not  an  eas.\'  matter  to  move  a  paper  while 
it  is  still  running,  especially  when  there  are 
evening  editions  added  to  the  morning  one 
and  a  continuous  chain  of  activity  running 
day  and  night.  All  that  could  be  moved 
without  causing  an  actual  interruption  was 
made  ready  in  the  lu^w  building.  1 1  then 
remained  to  transport  the  balance,  a  chang- 
ing of  horses  midstream  that  no  one  on  the 
pap«!r  could  view  without  a  slight  feeling  of 
dread.  Stop  the  paper  for  one  day?  Nevei! 
Such  is  contrary  to  the  dearest  traditions 
of  journalism.  Ea(^h  issue  must  appear  as 
promptly  and  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
usual,  tho  the  heavens  fall.  Accord- 
ingly the  Saturday  preceding  the  Fom'th 
was  chosen.  Saturday  is  generally  an  easy 
day,  and  in  this  case,  overshadowed  by  the 
double  holiday,  there  would  be  even  less 
news  than  usual — unless  a  big  story  should 
break  !  Unfortunately  t  he  day  that  seemed 
so  promising  was  about  the  worst  one  that 
could  be  chosen  in  these  days,  whew,  the 
war  has  made  nearly  all  other  new's  seem 
cheap  and  pale.  A  "special  correspondent" 
of  The  Outlook,  gives  us  the  story  of  that 
fer\'id  last  day  of  The  Sun  on  its  ancient 
orbit : 

S(^arcely  had  the  first  edition  of  77/c 
Ercning  Suu  gone  to  press,  at  9:55  a..\i., 
when  the  telephone  brought  a  rumor  from 
a  Wall  Street  reporter  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor- 


"Why— When  Did 
You  Begin 

to  Smoke  a  Pipe?^^ 

The  finst  day  you  appear  with  ymir  new 
pipe,  you  can't  gel  away  from  that  question. 
Your  friends  all  show  renewed  interest  in  \ou. 
N'uu  cxi)lain  half  ai)(jlogelicall>-  that  >-ou  used 
to  smoke  a  pi|je  a  good  many  >cars  ago.  Ad- 
\  ice  is  offered  you.  You  are  told  that  it  will 
improve  a  new  pipe  to  boil  it  In  milk,  to  soak 
il  i'l  whiskey,  to  swat  lie  it  in  chamois,  to  rub 
it  with  this  and  dip  it  in  that — none  of  which 
things  you  do. 

Then  the  question  of  tobacco  comes  up. 

E\er\-  man  recommends  the  brand  he 
thinks  is  best.  Some  men  go  so  far  as  to  cjffer 
> ou  a  pipeful  to  try. 

The  whole  proceeding  is  human  nature  in 
one  of  its  simplest  and  most  beautiful  forms. 

It  is  human  nature  for  us  to  want  you  to 
try  Edgeworth  Smoking  Tobacco^  in  your 
pipe.  We  want  to  gi\e  you  a  sample  package 
containing  quite  a  tew  pipefuls. 

Of  course,  it's  business  with  us,  too.  We're 
not  chumps.  We  realize  that  if  you  try  Edge- 
worth  you  will  i)rot)ably  want  to  smoke  it  all 
the  time,  as  thousands  of  those  who  try  it  do. 

But  there  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  it,  too. 
If  a  man  sends  for  a  sample  of  Edgeworth, 
tries  it,  and  likes  it,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  feel- 
ing that  \ou  ha\e  introduced  him  to  a  tobac- 
co in  whose  fla\or  he  has  found  "Peace  and 
Good  Will." 

If  you  will  send  us 
your  name  and  address 
and  the  atldress  of  the 
store  where  you  buy 
most  of  >our  tobacco, 
a  sample  package  of 
Edgeworth  Ready- 
Kubbed  will  be  sent  to 

>()U. 

You  will  like  it,  if 
we  understand  what 
])ipe-smokers  like — and 
we  think  we  do. 

The  retail  prices  of 
Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  loi-  for  pocket-size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin,  $1.00  for  humidor  tin.  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  It  is  on 
sale  practically  everywhere.  Mailed  prepaid 
where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

Edgeworth  Reads-Rubbed  is  easy  to  roll 
intt)  a  tight,  round  ligarette.  In  a  cigarette 
it  is  slightly  milder  than  in  a  pipe,  and  the 
flavor  of  an  Edgeworth  cigarette  is  refresh- 
ingly ditYerent. 

If  you  will  accept  the  proffer  of  the  free 
package,  write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  5 
South  2 1  St  Street,  Richmond,  \'a.  This  firm 
was  established  in  1^77,  and  besides  Edge- 
worth  makes  several  other  brands  of  smoking 
tobacco,  including  the  well-known  Qboid — 
granulated  plug— a  great  favorite  with  smok- 
ers for  many  jears. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  caimot  suppK'  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  (loc  size)  carton  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  same  price  %  on  woidd  pay  jobber. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  the  new  1915 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  at  onco  for 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Marvelous  improvements.  Extraordi- 
nary values  in  our  1915  price  offers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  getting  OUT 
latest  propositions.     WRITE  TODAY. 

Boya,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  malce 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Getour  liberal  tenns  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing in  thp  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  Factory 
prices  on  Motorcvcln  and  Automobile  i:upp!i^=^ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   DEPT.    li72  CHICAGO 
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AwayWithYfoodJoisk! 


Build  Fireproof  Floors  of 
KahnPresedSiedandllyRib 


THE  old  style  inliammable 
wood  joist  must  go.  It  is 
beiii^  fast  replaced,  in  stores, 
schools,  apartment  houses,  resi- 
dences, etc.,  by  Kahn  Pressed 
Steel  Beams.  These  make  possible 
fireproof  floors  at  a  low  cost — easy 
to  build,  vermin-proof,  rot-proof, 
light  as  wood,  and  permanent. 

No  forms  are  required  nor  spe- 
cial equipment,  but  only  the  use  of 
Hy-Rib  abo\  e  and  below.  Such  a 
construction  never  shrinks,  caus- 
ing ceilings  to  crack  and  plaster  to 
drop.     Satisfactory  in  everj'  way. 

You  cannot  afford  to  build  with- 
out at  least  learning  about  this 
splendid  type  of  modern  floor  con- 
struction. Write  today  for  special 
pamphlet  B.  36. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Youngfitown,  Ohio 


HAWK    '■*'l" 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS       FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WMOLESOME 


./^- 
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Here's  the  New  Improved 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap 

Catches  sparrows  automatically  —  has  a  double 
funnel  trap  on  left  end,  a  drop  trap  on  right  end. 
There  is  no  other  trap  like  this. 
Help  in  the  good  work  of  banishing  English 
Sparrows  —  these  quarrelsome  pests  drive  Song 
Birds  away  from  us.  Put  out  a  Dodson  Trap. 
Price  $6,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

Free  Booklet. — Tells  how  to  'attract  native 
birds.  Describes  the  famous  Dodson  Bird 
Houses — -20  styles.  If  you  want  Song  Birds, 
get  genuine  Dodson  Bird  Houses. 

Nature  Neighbors — a  Library-  of  fascinating 
books  chiefly  about  Bird* — written  by  authorities 
and  niarvelously  illustrated  in  colors.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  folder. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

730  Security  Bids.  Chicago,  III. 


gan  had  been  shot  by  a  burglar  at  his  home 
in  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 

"It's  all  over  the  Street,"  he  reported. 
"  I  am  in  the  Morgan  office  now.  No,  I 
can't  confirm  it,  but  I'll  stand  by  the  ph6ne 
and  call  you  the  moment  I  hear." 

The  city  editor  snorted.  "  Such  a  story, 
on  such  a  day,  even  if  it  were  true  !  " 

Just  then  the  messenger  boy  from  a  news- 
agency  came  sauntering  in.  The  editor 
snatched  at  the  paper  he  carried.  The 
long  sheet  held  only  three  lines — a  bulletin: 
"  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  Reported  here  that  J. 
P.  Morgan—" 

"  It's  true  !  "  cried  the  editor,  for  the 
same  reports  had  come  from  places  thirty 
miles  apart.  "  You  write  the  heads;  I'll 
clear  the  paper.  Let  me  know  the  moment 
you're  sure."  And  the  city  editor  bolted 
up  the  iron  stairs  to  the  composing-room. 

Being  sure  on  so  big  and  so  important  a 
story  is  the  vital  thing.  Quick  work  on 
half  a  dozen  telephones  settled  the  bare 
fact.  Xo  rumor  to  manipulate  the  Stock 
E.xchange  here.  Mr.  Morgan  was  shot  in- 
deed !  The  bulletin  was  helpful.  "  By  a 
crank,"' it  said.  Enough  to  go  to  the  street 
on.  In  a  few  minutes  the  paper  was  onjthe 
presses,  moments  afterward  in  the  news- 
boys' hands,  and  "the  town  beaten  "  by 
twelve  minutes. 

All  in  the  day's  work — the  newspaper 
day;  but  now  the  rub  was  on.  At  noon  the 
wTeckers  came  into  the  office  to  sweep  it 
clean  of  chairs  and  tables,  books,  tele- 
phones, and  type^sTiters.  Everything  must 
go.  They  would  tear  the  very  heart  from 
its  body  and  still  expect  it  to  keep  on  beat- 
ing, for  the  paper  must  come  out  as  usual, 
tho  all  its  machinery  be  removed. 

Everything  was  yet  to  be  learned  about 
the  shooting.  Who  did  it?  Why,  where, 
how?  Were  there  accomplices?  Rumors 
of  dynamite,  Germans,  British  Ambassa- 
dor, flew  about.  The  wires  of  half  the  tele- 
phones were  out,  but  still  the  news  must  be 
had.  Washington,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and 
Dallas,  Texas,  must  be  queried  by  tele- 
graph. The  stories  from  the  men  sent  to 
Glen  Cove,  to  police  stations,  to  consulates, 
and  banking-houses,  must  be  taken  and 
turned  into  print,  "  with  pictures."  One 
reporter,  turning  from  a  telephone  with  a 
big  message  to  write  down,  found  his  ma- 
chine gone,  and  as  he  expostulated  loudly 
his  desk  followed.  An  editor,  feverish  o^■er 
head-lines  which  must  catch  an  edition,  had 
his  pencil  knocked  from  his  hands  by  tre- 
mendous blows  rained  on  the  city  desk. 
A  deaf  workman  was  busy  pounding  the 
desk-legs  loose  from  the  floor,  heedless  of 
objurgations. 

"  Call  off  the  workmen  for  ten  minutes," 
they  begged.  "  Bring  hack  that  type- 
WTiter!  We  must  have  one  or  two  machines. 
Be  careful  with  those  glue-pots  !  You're 
pouring  the  stuff  all  over  the  hbrarj'  books." 

.\nd  so  it  went,  as  twilight  descended  on 
the  old  Sun  building.  Apparently  hope- 
less, each  edition  yet  found  its  way  to  the 
street  on  time,  and  News  overcame  the 
Chaos' that  sought  to  throttle  it.  The 
afternoon  had  been  a  record-breaker,  but 
tlic  end  was  not  yet,  as  we  learn: 

At  6:20,  when  the  editors  had  no  place 
to  sit,  almost  none  to  stand,  came  the  last 
sensation  of  the  day — confession  that  Mr. 
Morgan's  assailant  and  the  bomb-planter 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  were  the 
same.  One  more  extra  !  It  was  "  put  to 
bed  "    (the    presses   locked)    within    sixty 
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JNSTANTANEOUS 
—inexhaustible  hot 
water— anywhere  in 
the  house — any  hour 
in  the  day  or  night. 
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Automatic  Water  Heater 

The  water  heater  that  is  en- 
dorsed by  architects,  plumbers 
and  mechanical  engineers  for 
its  efficiency  and  economy — 
Heats  the  water  while  it  flows — 
You  simply  turn  the  faucet — 
Bums  gas  only  while  you  are 
actually  drawing  water — 
Your  home  isn't  complete 
without  a  Himiphrey — 

Write  for  the  hot  water  book. 


HUMPHREY  COMPANY  (^i 

Div.  of  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.  i^r 

Box  107,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  V  — 
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'         -       Special  Offer  oliTd^^uL 


1  wiU  supply  the  following  collections, 
consisting  of  ten  each  of  tec  fine,  named 
varieties  in  each  collection — names  sent 
.11  application.  If  the  entire  600  buU>s 
are  ordered  at  810.00.  I  will  prepay  the 
(iclivt-ry  to  any  part  of  theUnited  States-  I 
V-iU  t<' par  delivery  on  smaller  orders-  i 

100  Single  Early  Tolipi  $1.00  ' 

100  May  Flowering  Tulip*  l.SO 

100  Darwin  Tulip*  2.00 

100  Crocuses  (4  varieties)  1.00 

100  Hyacintlis  (Bedding  <ize)  3.00 

100  Narcissus  1.50 

Send  today  for  my  Bulb  Book  and  list  of 
tbe  varieties  included  in  this  special  offer. 
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186  Broadway 


Paterson 
N.  J. 


CUGCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

U  and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

New  and  revised  edition.     By  Wilbnr  F.  Graft* 

Such  as  Roosevelt,  Carnegie, 
VVanamaker,  Bryan,  Grower 
Cleveland,  Justice  Brewer,  Dr. 
R.  S.  Mac  Arthur,  Jolin  D.  Long, 
and  others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men.     13mo,  cloth,  $1. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


Nofunnier  bitof  typical  American  humorhasever 
been  written  than  this  convulsing  tale  of  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  "back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing  and  fishing  trip.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  Nevvkirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
original  and  entertaining  as  hisliterary  method. 

Thomas  VV.  Lawson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing,  side-splitting.  .  ..  I  hystericked.  rolled 
over  the  library  rug,  and  in  my  awful  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate." 

"I  think yourbooksnlendid.  . .  .  You  haveaspon- 
taneous  style  thatis  admirable,"  says  Walt  Mason. 

Price  75c;  postpaid  80c 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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seconds  of  the  "  dead-line  "  (the  Printers' 
Union's  quitting  hour).    Another  beat ! 

Bang  !  went  the  presses  for  the  last  time. 
The  day  was  over.  The  Sun  was  setting 
on  old  Tammany  Hall.  Worn  out  but 
triumphant,  the  editors  marched  out,  and 
in  Park  Row  looked  back  at  the  outgrown 
shell,  now  turned  to  wrack  and  chaos.  One 
of  them  quoted  what  the  paper's  poet  had 
written  a  few  days  before: 

Beneath  those  dim  and  aged  eaves 
Were  traced  with  many  a  driven  pen 
The  heart-beats  of  a  hundred  years. 
The  moving  pageantry  of  menl 

But  now  no  more  of  triumphs  won. 
Good  friend,  thy  usefulness  is  done. 
Young  heart  that  strode  the  stair  to  fame. 
Old  hearts  that  could  not  quit  the  game. 
The  book  is  closed  wherein  ye  write. 
The  hour  has  struck.     Give  ye  good-night! 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  WAR-THREATENED 
RIGA 

THE  sudden  turning  of  General  von 
Billow's  army  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia  when  almost  within  firing-range 
of  the  important,  city  of  Riga,  in  the  last 
weeks  of  July,  marks  the  second  narrow 
escape  that  that  northernmost  point  of 
war's  domain  in  Europe  has  had.  The 
other  occasion  was  the  storming  of  Libau, 
to  the  south,  in  early  May.  Ho  far  the 
city,  with  its  fine  harbor  and  important  in- 
dustries, has  been  sp'ared,  and  meanwhile 
with  each  approach  of  the  invader  it  has 
endeavored  to  shake  off  a  little  more  the 
German  character  that  in  the  days  of 
peace  it  (;ame  gradually  to  adopt.  For 
Riga  was  in  many  respects  a  more  German 
than  Russian  city  when  the  war  began. 
Of  this  a  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can reminds  us,  and  gives  us  an  attractive 
picture  of  that  remote  seaport.  Says  the 
writer.  Miss  Gertrude  Besse  King,  a  former 
resident  of  Springfield: 

Spring  has  come  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
with  orchard  bloom  and  skylarks.  In  the 
park  of  Riga,  so  like  the  Boston  parkway, 
not  only  the  willows  and  birches  are  green 
as  in  Petrograd,  but  maples  as  well,  above 
the  beds  of  tulips  and  daffodils.  But  one 
plunges  here  not  only  into  another  season, 
but  another  civilizati^on.  ji^verything  is 
German — theaters,  museums,  language, 
the  very  style  of  the  city,  both  in  its 
quaint,  old,  twisting  streets  and  its  new 
wide  ones,  flanked  by  large  public  build- 
ings. Many  a  Riga  Russian  can  speak 
German  better  than  his  mother  tongue. 
The  people  walk  faster,  look  trimmer,  and 
do  business  more  briskly  than  in  the 
other  provinces  of  Russia,  for  Riga  is 
really  a  flourishing  German  industrial 
city  of  about  the  size  of  Boston.  When 
war  broke  out,  therefore,  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  eliminate  the  traces  of  Germany. 
It  was  attempted.  German  signs  are 
painted  out,  the  German  language  is  not 
to  be  spoken,  and  is  not,  ostentatiously, 
tho  it  is  preached  in  the  churches  and 
declaimed  in  the  theaters,  and  spoken 
generally  in  private.  All  but  one  German 
newspaper  have  been  supprest,  but  this  is 
still  allowed  the  privilege  of  quoting  other 
journals,  because,  so  it  is  said,  the  Empress 
herself  must  have  a  German  paper. 

When  the  Germans  captured  Libau  and 
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fl.AU  official  archives  and  records  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Panama  Republir,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Goethals,  and  other  authorities. 

^The'  author  and  his  associates  were  able  to  gather  nifonnation  at  first  hand  from 
the  heads  of  the  government — information  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
diplomatic,  legislative,  engineering,  sanitary,  financial,  and  commercial  features  of 
Canal  history.  From  the  discovery  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  down  to  date,  the 
History  unfolds  a  .story  of  absorbing  interest  in  a  literary  sense,  and  of  supreme 
importance  from  the  American  standpoint. 

^The  special  contributors  write  of  events  in  which  they  were  participants.  The 
first  two  chieftains  of  the  operations  at  Panama— John  F.  Wallace  and  John  F". 
Stevens — tell  their  personal  experiences  for  the  first  time.  Theodore  Roosevelt  tells 
how  the  United  States  acquired  the  right  to  dig  the  Canal.  Theodore  P.  Shonts 
speaks  of  the  work' performed  during  liis  regime.  Major-Cjcneral  Leonard  Wood  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  defenses  of  the  Canal.  Captains  Knapp  and  Andrews  con- 
sider the  Canal  and  Naval  strategy.  John  Hays  Hammond  takes  a  survey  of  the 
world's  commerce  as  affected  by  the  Canal.  Representative  Moore  reviews  Panama 
Canal  legislation.  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  writes  under  the  heading  "The  British  Empire 
and  the  Panama  Canal."  Surgeon-General  Blue  covers  the  wide  field  of  interna- 
tional quarantine  in  connection  with  the  Canal.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  of  Honolulu; 
Minister  Calderon,  of  Bolivia,  and  former  Minister  Peynado,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
contribute  important  chapters. 

^The  History  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  American  genius'and  ingenuity.  It  describes  the 
operations  of  every  important  American  corporation  which  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canal,  and  contains  a  list  of  every  person,  firm,  and  corporation  executing 
contracts  in  connection  with  the  Canal. 

^Included  in  the  volume  are  the  biographies  of  all  persons  prominently  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal — ^more  than  400 
biographical  sketches. 

^The  Appendix  contains  all  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations 
relating   to   inter-oceanic   communications;    all   acts   of   Congress   relating   to   the 
Panama  Canal,  and  important  executive  orders. 
^Imperial  octavo,  xi  and  543  pages,  loo  full-page  plates,  maps,  etc. 

Cloth $  5.00 

Half  Leather,  gilt  top 10.00 

Full  Leather,  full  gilt 20.00 
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128  pages  showing 

why  more  law-trained 
men  are  wanted.  Mod- 
em conditions  demand  that  you  be  law-trained.  Itis 
necessary  for  Success.  No  use  doubting  it!  It'oa 
fact.  Learn  why.  Our  book  also  shows  yoa  bowmen 
who  are  unable  to  leave  their  home  or  businefs  can 
become  law-trained  by  a  new  and  improved  reading 
course  prepared  by  60  eminent  legal  authorities  and 
endorsed  by  U.  S.  Congressmen,  and  by  Judpee  and 
Lawyers  everywhere.  Written  in  plain  simple  lan- 
guage, and  easy  to  understand.  Practical,  yet  reads 
like  a  story.  Exceptionally  favorable  offer 
now  being  made  to  ambitious  men.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  book.  No  obli- 
,gation. 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

20  W.  Jarkson  Bird.,   153  C,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Thinic  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 
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Increase  Your   Efficiency 

Ihf  secret  of  busines-;  and  socialsuc- 
ccss  is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
makeyourmindaninfallibleclassitied 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thouRhts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-contral.  overcome  hash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
velopinii  memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
niv  book  "How  to  Rememl>er"  and 
Capyrighfed  Intensely  Interesline 
Memory  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain FREE  COP"  of  my  book  "How 
to  Speak  in  Pub.i^." 


Principal 

Dickton  School  of  Memory,  754  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Cornless 
Feet 

Are  Very  Common  Now 

A  few  years  ago  they  were 
not.  People  pared  corns  and 
kept  them.  Or  they  used  an 
inefficient  treatment. 

Then  the  Blue-jay  plaster  was 
invented.  That  ended  corn  pain 
instantly  for  everyone  who  used 
it.  But  it  also  gently  undermined 
the  corn,  so  in  t%vo  days  it  all 
came  out.  And  this  without  one 
bit  of  pain  or  soreness. 

One  fold  another  about  it, 
until  millions  came  to  use  it.  Now 
those  people  never  keep  a  corn. 
As  soon  as  one  appears,  they 
remove  it. 

We  urge  you  to  do  that.  Prove 
Blue=jay  on  one  corn.  If  you 
hesitate,  let  us  send  you  samples 
free.  If  the  pain  does  stop  —  if 
the  corn  does  go — think  what  it 
means  to  you.  It  means  a  lifetime 
without  corns.  Your  own  friends, 
by  the  dozens,  probably,  know 
that  this  is  so. 


Blu 


e=jay 

Ends  Corns 


15  and  25  cents— at  Druggists 

Samples  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Physicians'-  Supplies 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

.a  cost  ot  less  than  >i  cent  an  hour, 
iinywhcrc,  without  electricity,  springs 
or  batteries.  Superb  construction.  12- 
iiuh  blades.  .Adjustable  roller  bearing. 
Kiliablc.   A  proved  ronifort.     Prompt 

'^'^"^•^^     Keep  Cool 

Hrllf  for  prior  and  frn-  rlmilnr 

Likf  Brffze  Motor.  Ill  N.  Jeffcrson  St..  Qiicago 


IS      YOUR      WIFE      A       CLUBWOMAN? 

If  BO  let  her  read  Kllia   I'arkrr   Butler's 

tme:    iiMcuB^vnroR    b^^by 

"  An  anitisinc  account  of  thfi  uphrinKine  of  an  incu- 
bator baby  by  a  club  of  women  who  tliouirht  them- 
selves BCientlHts  on  the  subject  of  Infant  (rrowth.  The 
story  Is  bright  and  orleinal."  Pott-Intelligencer,  Seat- 
tle, Wash,     75  cents.     BookHtores,  or 
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came  ^\^thin  30  versts  of  Riga,  there  was 
immense  excitement.  The  boom  of  cannon 
made  a  panic  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  city,  where  the  people  ran  about 
shouting,  "The  Germans  are  coming." 
Cart-loads  of  refugees  appeared  daily  from 
the  sections  around  Mitau  fleeing  with 
their  little  bundles  of  clothes.  Shavh, 
which  contained  the  third  largest  tannery 
in  Russia,  was  captured,  motor-trucks  con- 
veyed the  whole  supply  of  leather  into 
Germany  in  accordance  with  dispatches 
sent  a  few  days  before  to  the  factories  to 
expect  the  booty.  The  hides'  were-  paid 
for  and  the  works  burned,  tho"  w^hy.  they 
were  given  money  for  the  prize  is  still  a 
puzzle  to  the  Russians. 

One  evidence  of  tiie  fright  that  people  in 
these  localities  have  received  is  in  the 
desolation  of  those  portions  of  the  shore 
or  "Strand,"  about  Ihe  river  Aa,  which  were 
formerly  occupied  I\v  tourists  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  There  are  as  yet  none  of  1  his 
class  of  people  among  the  fugitives,  but 
the  dread  of  invasion  has  affected  them  as 
keenlj'.     We  are  told  that^ — 

In  ordinary  years  the  houses  are  all 
engaged  by  .January  and  S0,000  people  fre- 
quent the  shore  during  the  season.  Now 
all  the  pretty  datcha.-i  are  for  rent.  These 
at  least  are  Russian,  with  their  brown 
fronts,  latticed  porches,  and  red  roofs 
overhung  with  weeping  birches.  Never 
was  unkept  grass  so  yellow  gold,  nor 
did  such  changing  splashes  of  ragged  sim 
shine  through  the  translucent  leaves.  The 
wide,  white  sands  lying  in  a  long  curve  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  practically 
emptj-:  a  few  children  with  pails,  instead 
of  the  thousands  of  bathers.  But  it  is 
scarcely  strange  that  all  the  little  villages 
are  deserted,  for  the  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  may,  without  notice,  ha\e 
to  use  the  one  railway  thither  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  ammunition. 
So  for  us  alone  was  the  air  heavy  A\-ith  the 
scent  of  apple-blossoms  and  lilacs,  while  a 
very  blue  .sea  stretched  quietly  to  the 
sky.  beyond  the  aisles  of  golden  birch  and 
russet-stemmed  pine. 

But  the  saddest  sight  is  that  of  the 
refugees,  in  flight  or  in  broken,  dispirited 
return  to  desolation.  Of  these  the  saddest 
are  the  Jews,  who  not  only  have  suffered 
as  much  as  their  Gentile  neighbors,  and 
in  some  cases  undeniably  more,  but,  in 
addition,  have  received  hardly  more  sym- 
j)athy  from  the  Russians  than  from  the 
invaders.     This  is  graphically  represented: 

,\s  we  reax^hed  the  Riga  station  two 
contrasting  war-scen(>s  met  our  eyes. 
Above  our  heads  on  an  elevated  track  a 
train  of  soldiers  was  mo^^ng  toward  the 
front.  Crowded  into  the  box  cars,  the 
pri\atos,  oddly  enougli  for  Russians,  were 
making  merry.  One  fellow  had  an  ac- 
cordion, the  rest  would  ha\e  danced  had 
there  been  room;  failing  tliat,  they  were 
waving  and  winking  at  the  few  passers 
below. 

But  there  was  no  music  or  gaiety  in  the 
other  picture.  Four  low  carts,  overcrowded 
with  homeless  Jews,  wore  rattling  over  the 
cobbled  street.  Huddled,  half-sick,  bound 
for  the  empty  plains,  they  were  jogged 
away  beneath  the  flaunting  fragrance  of  the 
great  horse-chestnut  blossoms. 


Manufacturer:  "Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  engine,  John.>" 

Mechanical  Head:  "That's  the  best 
looking  engine  after  two  years'  steady 
use  I  have  ever  seen.  How  far  has  it 
actually  run.'" 

Manufacturer:  "The  speedometer 
shows  a  little  over  30,000  miles,  thougii 
I  think  it  has  really  run  more  than  that." 

Mechanical  Head:  "What  kind  of  oil 
did  they  use  in  it.'" 

Manufacturer:  '  'In  accordance  with  my 
instructions  they  have  used  nothing  but 
HAVOLINE  OIL  from  the  outset." 

Mechanical  Head:  "Well,  HAVOLINE  OIL  cer- 
tainly does  splendid  worlc.  Two  of  the  original 
spark  plugs  are  in  the  cylinder,  and  K  doesn't  look  as 
if  they  have  ever  been  removed  for  cleaning  or  any 
other  purpose." 

Manufacturer:  "Yes.  that's  richt.  The  otlier  two 
spark  plugs  were  replaced  a  little  while  ago  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  point's  were  burned  away,  but 
when  the  plugs  were  taken  out  they  were  absolutely 
clean.  And  another  thing!  We  have  nev^r  had  the 
bearings  taken  out  nor  the  valves  ground." 

Mechanical  Head:  "This  I  think  is  a  remarkable 
record.  It  certainly  speaks  highly  for  HAVOLINE 
OIL  as  well  as  for  the  engine.  I  guess  it'l  the  only 
oil  for  us  to  recommend  after  this." 

Not«:    Name  of  this  engine  given  on  request. 
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and  Auto  Accessory 
shops.  Look  (or  the 
blue- and -white  can 
with  thi  inner  leal. 

TheH  AVOLINE 
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Indian  Refining  Company 

Dept.  C  New  York 
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SCOUTING  ON  THE  "STRAFERS" 
/^NE  of  the  most  distinctive  forms  of 
^^   British  humor  is  the  delightful  pas- 
time   of    reducing    affrighting    things    to 
absurdit}%  and  to  this  trait  the  Germans 
have,   during  the  war,   played  up  in  the 
best    possible    manner.     Germany's    grim, 
blood-chilling    "Hymn    of    Hate"    was    a 
shining  mark  for  British  wit,  and  produced 
immediately  a  host  of  impudent  cartoons 
depicting  vindictive  Germans  gritting  their 
teeth  till  the  sparks  flew.     Following  the 
"  'Ymn  of   'Ate,"  as  Tommy  Atkins  pro- 
nounces   it,    came    the    stern    utterance, 
"Gott  strafe  England ! "    With  this  Tommy 
and  his  friends  at  home  were  supposed  to 
be  deeply  imprest — but  they  weren't  a  bit. 
It  gave  them  instead  all  the  delight  of  a 
new    toy.     That   word    alrafe — an   admir- 
able word!     Tommy  at  once  bent  it  to  his 
uses,  fashioning  it  mercilessly  into  noun, 
verb,   and  adjective,   and   finding  it  mar- 
velously   pliant  and  adaptable.     Being  an 
unknown  word  to  start  with,  it  could  be 
used  to  mean  nearly  anythmg.     It  could 
be  brought  into  every  sentence,  to  give  a 
new    quip    to    worn-out     phrases.      Had 
Tommy's  deep  appreciation  for  that  word 
been    crystallized    into    action,  he    would 
doubtless  have  gone  to  the  nearest  "Stra- 
fer"  with  tears  in  his  eyes  in  an  honest  effort 
to  express  his  inexpressible  gratitude.     As 
it  is,  however,  he  merely  whiles  away  the 
tedium  of  the  trenches  by  finding  new  ways 
to  employ  it  in  general  conversation.     Of 
aU  this   we   are   given   knowledge   by   the 
American     war  -  correspondent     Frederick 
Palmer,who  has  stumbled  on  this  etymolog- 
ical pastime  while  observing  the  ways  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  trenches.     In  the 
New  York  Sun  he  furnishes  a  few  examples 
of  the  uses  to    which  the  new  word  may 
be  put: 

"What  do  you  think  I  am"'  A  blooming 
traffic  policeman!"  growled  the  cook  to 
two  soldiers  who  had  found  themselves  in 
a  blind  alley  in  the  maze  of  the  trench 
streets  back  of  the  firing-trench.  "My 
word,  is  his  Majesty's  Army  becoming 
illiterate?  Strafe  that  sign  at  the  corner! 
What  do  you  think  we  put  it  up  for?  To 
show  what  a  beautiful  hand  we  had  at 
printing?" 

And  again: 

The  soldier-cook  brought  on  the  roast 
chicken,  which  was  received  with  a  befitting 
chorus  of  approbation. 

Who  would  carve?  Who  knew  how  to 
carve?  Modesty  passed  the  honor  to  its 
neighbor  till  a  brave  man  said: 

"I  will— I  \\dll  strafe  the  chicken!" 

"Gott  strafe  England! "  "  Strafe  "  is  the 
great  word  of  the  trenches.  It  has  become 
a  noun,  a  verb,  and  adjective,  and  a  cuss- 
word,  and  a  term  of  greeting.  Soldier 
asks  soldier  how  he  is  "strafing"  to-day. 

When  the  Germans  are  not  called 
"boches"  they  are  called  "strafers." 
"Won't  you  'strafe'  a  little  for  us?" 
Tommy  sings  out  to  the  German  trenches 
when  they  are  close. 

But  just  because  he  makes  fun  of  him, 
the  British  soldier  does  not  therefore  under- 
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rate  the  German's  abilit  j-  as  a  fighter.  The 
men  among  whom  Mr.  Palmer  found  him- 
self in  this  particular  section  of  the  line 
were  imder  the  command  of  youngsters  of 
twenty-five,  members  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  proudest  of  British  regiments.  The 
merriment  at  the  enemy's  expense  was 
full  of  the  hilarity  of  youth,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  fell  comment  upon  matters  of 
moment  to  the  command,  delivered  vnth 
all  th'  dignity  and  sagacity  befitting 
the  proudest  traditions  of  the  regiment. 
We  read: 

An  expedition  had  been  planned  for  that 
night.  A  patrol  the  previous  night  had 
brought  in  word  that  the  ".strafers"  had 
been  sneaking  up  and  piling  some  sand- 
bags in  the  wheat-field.  The  plan  was  to 
slip  out  as  soon  as  it  was  really  dark,  with 
a  machine  gun  and  a  dozen  men,  get  be- 
hind the  German's  own  sand-bags,  and 
give  them  a  perfectly  informal  reception 
when  they  returned  to  go  on  with  their 
work. 

Before    dinner,    however.    J ,    who 

was  to  be  the  general  of  the  expedition, 
and  his  subordinate  made  a  reconnaissance. 
Two  or  more  officers  or  men  always  go  out 
together  on  any  trips  of  this  kind  in  that 
ticklish  space  between  the  trenches  where 
it  is  almost  certain  death  to  be  seen  by  the 
enemy.  If  one  is  hit  the  other  can  help 
him  back.  If  one  survives  he  will  bring 
back  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

J had  his  own  ideas  about  comfort 

in  trousers  in  the  trench  in  summer.  He 
wore  trunks  with  his  knees  bare.  When 
he  had  to  do  a  "crawl"  he  unwound  his 
puttee  leggings  and  wound  them  oVer  his 
knees.  He  and  the  other  slipt  over  the 
parapet,  which  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ereniy's  sharpshooters. 

On  hands  and  knees,  Hke  boy  scouts 
])laying  Indian,  they  passed  through  a 
narrow  avenue  in  the  ugly  barbed  wire, 
and  still  not  a  shot  at  them.  A  matter 
of  the  commonplace  to  the  men  in  the 
trench  held  the  spectator  in  suspense. 
There  was  a  fascination  about  the  thing 
too,  that  of  the  sporting  chance,  without  a 
full  realization  that  failure  in  this  hide-and- 
seek  game  might  mean  a  spray  of  bullets 
and  death  for  these  two  young  men. 

They  entered  the  wheat,  moving  slowly 
like  two  land-turtles.  The  wheat  parted 
in  swaths  over  them.  Surely  the  Germans 
might  see  the  turtles'  heads  as  they  were 
raised  to  look  aroimd  above  that  green  sea. 
No  officer  can  be  too  young  or  supple  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Here  the  company 
officer  just  out  of  school  is  in  his  element 
with  an  advantage  over  older  officers. 
That  pair  were  used  to  crawling.  They 
did  not  keep  their  heads  up  long.  They 
knew  just  how  far  they  might  expose 
themselves.  They  passed  out  of  sight  and 
reappeared  and  slipt  back  over  the  parapet 
jigain  without  the  Germans  being  any  the 
wiser. 

Hard  luck!  It  is  an  unaccommodating 
world.  They  found  that  the  patrol  which 
had  examined  the  bags  at  night  had  failed 
to  discern  that  they  were  old  and  must 
have  been  then^  for  some  time. 

"I'll  take  the  machine  gun  out  anyhow^ 
if  the  Colonel  will  permit!"  said  J . 

For  the  Colonel  puts  on  the  brakes. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  telling  what  risks 
youth  might  take  with  machine  gims. 

Opportunity  for  that  sort  of  thing  does 
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not  fail  for  long  at  the  front,  however,  and 
so,  quite  naturally — 

We  were  half  through  dinner  when  a 
corporal  came  to  report  that  a  soldier  on 
watch  thought  that  he  had  seen  some 
Germans  moving  in  the  wheat  very  near 
our  barbed  wire.  Probably  a  false  alarm; 
but  no  one  in  a  trench  ever  acts  on  the 
theory  that  any  alarm  is  false.  Eternal 
vigilanx3e  is  the  price  of  holding  a  trench. 
Either  side  is  cudgeling  its  brains  day  and 
night  to  spring  some  new  trick  on  the  other. 
If  one  succeeds  with  a  trick  the  other  im- 
mediately adopts  it.  No  international 
copyright  on  strategy  is  recognized. 

We  rushed  out  of  the  mess-hall  into  the 
firing-trench,  where  we  found  the  men  on 
the  alert,  their  rifles  laid  on  the  spot  where 
the  Germans  were  supposed  to  have  been 
seen. 

"Who  are  you?  Answer,  or  we  fire!" 
called  the  ranking  young  Lieutenant. 

If  any  persons  present  out  at  front  in 
face  of  thirty  rifles  knew  the  English 
language  and  had  not  lost  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  they  would  certainly  have 
become  articulate  in  response  to  such  an- 
unveiled  hint.  Not  a  sound  came.  Prob- 
ably some  rat  or  mole  running  through  the 
wheat  had  been  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 
But  you  take  no  risks.  The  order  was 
given,  and  the  men  combed  the  wheat  with 
a  fusillade. 

"Enough!  Cease  fire!"  said  the  officer. 
"Nobody  there!  If  there  had  been  we 
should  have  heard  the  groan  of  a  wounded 
man  or  seen  the  wheat  stir  as  the  Germans 
hugged  closer  to  the  earth  for  cover." 

This  he  knew  by  experience.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  used  a  fusillade  in  this 
kind  of  a  test. 

Then  we  returned  to  the  mess-hall.  After 

dinner  J rolled  his  puttees  up  around 

his  bare  knees  again;  for  the  Colonel  had 
not  withdrawn  his  permission  for  the  ma- 
chine-gun expedition.     J 's  knees  were 

black  and  blue  in  spots;  they  were  also — 
well,  there  is  not  much  water  for  washing 
purposes  in  the  trenches. 

Great  sport  that,  crawling  through  the 
dew-moist  wheat  in  the  faint  moonlight 
looking  for  a  bunch  of  Germans  in  the 
hope  of  turning  a  machine  gun  on  them 
before  they  turn  one  on  you. 

"One  man  hit  by  a  stray  bullet,"  said 
J on  his  return. 

"I  heard  the  bullet  go  th-ip  into  the 
earth  after  it  went  through  his  leg,"  said 
the  other  officer. 

"Blythe  was  a  recruit,  and  he  had  asked 
me  to  take  him  out  the  first  time  there 
was  anything  doing.  I  promised  that  1 
would — and  he  got  about  the  only  shot 
fired  at  us." 

"Need  a  stretcher?" 

"No!" 

Blythe  came  hobbling  through  the  trav- 
erse to  the  communication-trench  seeming 
well  pleased  with  himself.  The  soft  part 
of  the  leg  is  not  a  bad  place  to  be  hit. 


On  Its  Way. — "  Why  do  you  think  you 
will  have  any  trouble  in  keeping  the 
engagement  secret?  " 

"I  had  to  tell  the  girl,  didn't  I?  "— 
Puck. 


An  Even  Match. — "  Here  comes  Blink- 
ers. He's  got  a  new  baby,  and  he'll  talk 
us  to  death." 

"  Well,  here  comes  a  neighbor  of  mine 
who  has  a  new  setter  dog.  Let's  introduce 
them  and  leave  them  to  their  fate." — Life. 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 
2827  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal   bills  from 
M  to  %  wilh  a  Williamson  New-Kccd. 

Warm  Air Steam  or   Hoi  Water 

(Murk  X  ■ft«r&yat*imiater«st«diaj 

Name 


A  ddr  ess. 


My  Dealer's  Name  ix       

DKALERSl  Let  ua  toll  yoa  about  the  N«w-Ff«J 
LINUERFE£U  and  our  new  propfMitioo  lioth  uro 
wioDera. 


Guaranteed  the 

New-Feed  UNDERFEED  Way 

If  you  buy  coal,  you'll  be  glad  to 
read  this: 

•'I  have  14  rooms  and  all  are  heated  from  the  Under- 
feed furnace  at  a  uniform  temperature.     I  have  no  gas 
or  smoke,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction.   I  use  buckwheat  hard 
coal  in  my  furnace. 
My  coal  bills  for  the  past  year  have  not  exceeded  $30  where  last  year  I 
heated  only  6  rooms  and  it  cost  me  over  $60. 
There  are  not  nearly  as   many  ashes  as  from  other  furnaces.      We  feed  .our 
UNDERFEED  furnace  morning  and  evening  in  severe  weather.      At  one  time  this 
spring  when  the  weather  was  somewhat  mild,  it  ran  for  a  week  without  any  care,  and 


Still  there  was  fire. 


How  It  Does  It 

There  Is  alv?ays  a  hot  fire  on  top  of 
the  coals  in  the  New-Feed  UNDER- 
FEED. Fresh  coal  is  iedfrom  beloiv/ 
The  fire  never  has  to  fight  its  way  to 
the  top.  All  smoke,  gas  and  soot 
which  must  pass  npthrough  the  fire  are  con- 
sumed and  transformed  into  heat  1 

The  UNDERFEED  bums  the  cheaper 
grades  of  coal  with  wonderfulease  and  suc- 
cess. No  smoke  or  dirt  through  the  house. 
Few  ashes.  No  clinkers.  Adapted  to  warm 
air,  steam  or  hot  water. 

A  boy  of  12  can  operate  the  New- Feed 
UNDERFEED  with  "expert"  results. 
Nothing  complicated.  Nothing  to  go  wrong. 
No  stooping.  The  operating  principle  is  as 
simple  and  effective  as  the  coal-feeding 
principle. 


(Signed)  Mrs.  Carrie  G.  Yaples, 

239  Oak  St..  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


CUT 
/»*EW-KEED  COAL 

.^  de:r.f-e:e:d    bills 

.    and    Boiler-s     '/i" '/i 


a       prii 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 


Formerly  the  Peck  Williamson  Co. 
2827  Fifth  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Get  This  Free  Book 

It  will  save  you  many 
an  hour,  and  many  a 
dollar.  "From  Overfed 
to  Underfeed"  tells  why 

wc  can  guarantee  a  saving  of 
50%  in  your  coal  bills.  It 
also  interestingly  describes 
the  wonderful  principle  and 
construction  of  the  New-Feed 
UNDERFEED.  Send  the 
coupon  today  —  NOW  —  for 
real  home  and  pocket  com- 
fort next  wiatu. 


No  such  thing  as  "rubber  roofing" 

A  lot  of  manufacturers  call  their  roofing  "Rubber  Roofing,"  "Rubberine,"  "Rub- 
beroid" — Rubber-this  and  Rubber-that.  The  life  is  all  out  of  rubber  if  exposed 
to  the  daylight  for  six  months.  It  would  be  silly  to  put  rubber  in  roofing,  and 
rubber  costs  more  per  pound  than  roofing  sells  for  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "Rubber  Roofing"  of  any  kind.     There  is  no  rubber  in 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

It  is  made  of  the  very  best  Roofing  Felt  thoroughly  saturated 
in  our  properly  blended  asphalts  and  coated  by  a  harder  grade 
of  asphalt  which  keeps  the  soft  saturation  within  —  the  life  of 
the  Roofing — from  drying  out  quickly.  We  have  found  from 
long  experience  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions  that  these  are  the  materials  that  give  the  best 
and  the  longest  service  on  the  roof. 

Certain- teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed  5,  10  or  15  years  according  to  whether  the  thivk- 
ness  is  1,  2  or  3  ply  respectively,  and  if  the  roof  fails  to  make  good  you  have  a  respon- 
sible guarantee  to  fall  back  on.  Beware  of  the  product  which  is  misrepresented  to  you 
in  any  way.     Your  local  dealer  will  quote  you  reasonable  prices  on  our  goods. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York  City 
San  Fraocisco 


li'urld's  tarytisl  maniifactttrers  of  livofiny  and  Building  Papers 
iicago       Philadelphia       St.  Louis       Boston       Clevelaod       Pittsbnrgh 


Chi 

Minneapolis 


Kansas  City        Seattle        Atlanta         Houston       London 


Detroit       Cincinnati 
Hamburg        Sydney 


m» 
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InvcstmcntsJ 


Safety 
First 

"There  is  no  security  so  safe  on 
this    Earth   as    the    Earth    itself." 

5%  and  6% 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

No  safer  investment  exists  tfian  "Corn  Belt" 
fartn  lands  in  Iowa  and  So.  Eastern  South 
Dakota  where  crop  failures  are  unknown. 

We  offer  >ou  absolutely  safe  first  mortgages 
from  J4Wi  to  $JO.tXJ<J  and  to  net  you  :")' ,  to  6'  <  . 
Each  mortgage  is  less  than  .tO',  of  tlie  vahie 
of  land  and  buildings. 

Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 
Writt  today. 

lOW^A    LOAN    &   TRUST   COMPANY 

10  Hlppee  Building  DES  MOINE.S,  lOW.-' 

r.slab.    IH72.  Ccipilal  and  Surplus  ozlt  S I ,000. 


NY  I 

WA 
OOP  I 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Sale, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
i%  or  4'/.'  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

Wfill!  fOO  NfWllST  No.  574  flNDfPEE  BOOKLET. 

OKLAHOMA     FARM   MORTGAGE  CO.('nc) 

aOklahom*     City.   U.S.A.      i  — 


SOUND  FIRST  HORTGAGES 


Tlicd^-inaifl  in  uiisttti*  il  Iuih  >  {<■'  ^m  od  tlrst 
riiortg^ages  indicates  their  nnusnal  stahility. 
Kiist  uiortfragoit  do  not  bliiink  in  value — theyare 
isiially  <.n  property   wmtli  tliree  times  the  nmney 
loan-d.     We  have    1<  aned  over   $1.000.(KX»  and  nut  a 
sin^'lerent  lost  t^.  anv  investor  or  a  sinple  foreclosure 
sale  made.      \Viitef..r  Ij.^.klet  describing  uietliods.  and 
list  of  loans  fro tn  S:^^!  to  ^10. (KM). 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
L:tl  State  >Hitonal  lUnk  HiiUdlnp.Oklahomarily.  Okla. 


1% 


FARM   MORTGAGES 


6,0  „.,.,„.._..„...... 
.^afe  as  Government   Bonds.    All  Loans 
made  by  expert  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience.     Interest    semi-annually.       No    taxes.      Write 
for  Loan  List  No.  29.   Capital  $125,000.00. 

IITLE  GUARANTY  &  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  Shreveport,  La. 


nrALIFODNiA 


A>Mircd  safety  for  th<-  Ini^r  .'tml  mikiII  invest^ir,  with 
»  lioicc  Califttrnia  improved  properly  for  security. 
Write  for  linltif  KnaranV'ed  Fir>t  Mortpayes  that  pay 
'.  niii|  V  '(  net      The  Karpi  Mortg-aR-e  Co.,  Krfsiio,  Tal. 


SELECTED  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

on  in'''>me-U'ai  inj:  Seattlr  property  olTer  \.iu  <'frtaint\ 
of  income.  ».tahilitv  and  increasing  intrinsic  valii.'  of  m- 
cnrity.  I^>ans  made  with  <.ur  own  funds.  Wi  ite  f<.r  in- 
formation NORTHERN  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 
No.  2  Central  Bide.  Seattle.  Wash. 


otocks'''«Bonds 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Will  tiiiiveiiieiit  iiiiiImhI  enables  you  to  buy  divi- 
dend-paying Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amount  — 
one,  five,  ten,  sovonteen.  forty — by  making  a 
small  first,  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  in- 
stallments, depending  upon  what  you  can  afford 
to  pay — $3.  $10,  J25,  J40.  Sis.  Vou  receive  all 
dividends  while  completing  payments  and  may 
sell  securities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of 
rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklrl  B-I8,  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan" 

(Jlvos  full  infMrinatiriii  of  this  nictlirHl  wliioh  appoaU  tn 
lluiftv    tiu-ii    aiul    Wuini-n    in   all   puits  ,.!    thf   oouiitry. 

SHELDON.  MORGAN 
«^  AND    COMPANY I    I 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Members  Xai'  York  Slock  Exchange 


1 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


GOVERNMENT  -  OWNED    AND    PRI- 
VATELY OWNED  RAILWAYS 

OOME  railv^ay  statistics  for  the  whole 
Jj  world,  showing  mileage,  eapitalization, 
and  the  proportion  of  government-owned 
and  privately  owned  lines  in  ejieh  country 
for  the  year  19LS,  with  comparisons  for 
previous  years,  were  recentlj'  issued  by  the 
Royal  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
and  have  since  been  summarized  in  The 
Rdilirtiy  (hizeUe.  Altlio  most  of  the  figures 
were  derived  from  ollicial  .sources,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  depend  in  part  on  un- 
official reports.  In  this  compilation  rail- 
ways owned  by  go\'crnments  are  listed  as 
State  railways,  whether  a;-tually  operated 
by  governments  or  by  private  companies. 
The  total  mileage  figures  for  the  several 
countries  and  the.se  figui*es  as  divided  into 
privately  owned  and  State-owned  roads  for 
l!)i:i  are  as  follov/s: 


Country 

(iermany 

.Austria-Hungary 

Great  Britain 

France 

Kuropcan  Rus.su 

Italy 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

.Norway 

Sweden 

Servia 

Kuumania 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Kuropcan  Turkey 

Malta,  Jersey,  Isle  of  Man. 


Ef 


ROPE 

Total 

39,831 

2S,872 

23,572 

31,992 

3S,873 

11,021 

5,508 

328 

2,035 

3,039 

9,593 

1,864 

2,.356 

1,932 

9,056 

638 

2,351 

1,005 

1,206 

1,246 

68 


Private 

2,998 

5,293 

23,572 

26,.350 

14,167 

1,878 

2,787 

205 

915 

1,328 

9,593 

1,147 

1,132 

288 

6,175 


133 
1,005 

1,240 
68 


AXISRICA 

Country  Total 

Canada 29,468 

United  .States 256,82.3 

Newfoundland 773 

Mexico 15,932 

Central  .America 2,016 

(Jrcatcr  Antilles 3,425 

Lc.s.sor  .Antilles .338 

Colombia. 625 

Wnezuela 637 

BritLsh  Guiana 104 

Dutch  Guiana 375 

Kcuador 655 

Peru 1,728 

Bolivia 1,511 

Brazil 15,615 

Paraguay 233 

IruKuay 1,648 

Chile 3,981 

.Argentina 20,759 


Private 

27,687 

256,823 

773 

3,509 

1,655 

3,275 

338 

515 

569 

104 

375 

6.55 

670 

1,511 

8,849 

233 

1,648 

1,988 

17,249 


Total 3,i6,446 

.Asia 

Country     _  Total 

RiLs.sian  Centraf  Asia 1  „  040 

Siberia J  •  .•'»•> 

China 6,158, 

Japan,  including  Korea 6,866 


British  East  Indies 

Ceylon 

Persia        

.\sia  .Minor,  etc.  . 
Portuguese  Indieii 
Malay  Slates.  .  .  . 

Dutcii  Indies 

Siam 

Cochin-China,  etc 


Total 


606 

33 

3,417 

51 

862 
I,78;i 

706 
2,310 

67,.'>85 


328,420 


Private 

3,100 

6.158 

1.968 

4,302 

606 

33 

2,5(K) 

51 

862 

238 

ia5 

2,310 


.ArRif 
Country 

Ee>i)t  

.\l  riers  and  Tunu.    

Del  ill  Kongo  Colonies. 

.South-African  Inion: 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Central  South  Africa 
Rhodesia.  .  . 
Colonies — 
( iermany : 
German  Fjut  .Africa. 
German  Southwest  .Africa 
Tngoland.. 


Total 

3,716 

3,938 

868 

3,999 

1.10!l 
;.4^^ 
-',4211 


896 

1.315 

20', 


22,293 


Private 

790 

2,175 

868 

.548 

1.57 
2.4211 


Slate 
36,833 
23,579 


5,642 
24,706 
9,143 
2,721 
12;j 
1,120 
1,711 


717 
1,224 
1,644 
2,881 

63S 
2,218 

L206 


Total 216,486        100,280        116,106 


Stale 
1,781 


12,423 
361 
1.50 


110 

6S 


1.058 
'6,766 


1,993 
3,510 

28,220 


State 
6.843 


4,898 
29,488 


917 


1.545 
601 


44,292 


State 
2.926 
1.813 


3,451 
1,109 
3,331 


896 

1,315 

204 


Country  Told 

Kamerun 193 

England 2,368 

France 2,0 1 1 

Italy 96 

Portugal 1,015 


^rivalt 

Sia^" 

193 

1,047 

1.321 

2,011 

96 

1,015 

Total 

Country 

New  Zealand 

Victoria 

26,906 

.Australasia 
Total 

2,906 

3,693 

11,087 

Private 

30 

25 

167 

234 

296 

196 

579 

88 

I6,.5.59 

State 
2,876 
3,668 

New  South  Wales.  .  . 

4,120 

3,953 

South  .AiLstralia .... 

2,326 

2,092 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

West  Australia ..... 
Hawaii,  etc 

4,845 

705 

3,449 

88 

4,549 

509 

2,870 

Total 

22,132 

1,615 

Pr 

1913 

100,285 

328,094 

23,298 

11,129 

1,615 

20,521 

Europe 

SlMMART 

State 
1913            Gain 
..   116,100        1,590 

imie 
Gain 
666 

.America 

.Asia 

Africa   . 

.Australa.sia 

. .     28,220       5,841 
. .     44,292           152 
. .     16.559           013 
. .     20,521         1,448 

4,149 

1,346 

38<> 

*1,063 

Totals. 
*  Lass. 


22.5.711        9,644        464,421 


5,487 


Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  total  mileago 
for  the  world  of  600,133  miles,  private 
companies  owned  464,421  miles,  or  67  per 
cent.,  and  governments  owned  22.5,712 
miles,  or  33  per  cent.  These  are  the  figures 
for  1913.  In  1912  the  private  railways 
owned  68  per  cent.,  so  that  the  government 
railways  gained  one  per  cent.,  increasing 
their  mileage  by  9,644  miles,  while  the 
mileage  of  private  companies  increased 
only  5,487  miles. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  given  for 
the  various  countries  shows,  however,  as 
The  Railway  Gazette  points  out,  that  this 
gain  by  the  State  railways  "represented 
the  absorption  of  existing  lines  rather  than 
greater  activity  in  railway  construction." 
For  example,  4,478  miles  of  line  were 
added  to  the  government  total  in  Mexico, 
and  1,0()2  in  Ai-gentina,  "without  any  in- 
crease in  the  total  mileage  of  the  country." 
In  Australasia  there  was  also  a  gain  of 
1,448  miles  for  the  government  lines  by  the 
absorption  of  private  lines,  "altho  the  total 
mileage  of  the  country  increased  only 
38.5  miles."  The  privately  owned  lines, 
therefore,  "actually  increased  their  mileage 
by  construction  12,000  miles,  of  which 
about  6,500  miles  was  offset  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  lines  by  the  governments." 

In  respect  of  length  of  lines,  outside  of 
North  and  South  America,  the  returns 
show  that  government  ownership  "greatly 
l)redominates,"  but  that  the  privately 
owned  mileage  in  the  United  States — 
256,823 — "greatly  exceeds  the  mileage  of 
all  the  government-owned  roads  in  the 
world."  It  was  regarded  by  this  paper  as 
"somewhat  .suriirizing  to  find  that  the 
greatest  incnnise  in  government  mileage  is 
in  Xorth  and  South  America,  due  to  the 
absorption  of  private  lines  in  Mexico  and 
Argentina."  Even  outside  of  the  United 
States,  "private  ownership  is  greatly  pre- 
dominant in  America."  Excluding  our 
256,823  miles,  there  are  in  this  hemisphere 
71,261  miles  of  private  railways,  against 
28,223  miles  of  government  railways.  In 
only  two  countries  in  this  hemisphere — 
Mexico  and  Peru — "is  government  owner- 
ship the  predominating  policy,  and  in 
Peru  the  roads  are  operated  by  companies. 
In  a  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
private  ownership  continues  to  prevail. 
Among  the  75  nations  and  colonies  for 
which  statistics  are  given,  42  "have  mor6 
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private  than  government  mileage,  whiht 
33  have  more  government  mileage."  In 
26  countries  "the  entire  railway  mileage 
is  privately  owned,"  but  in  only  7  are  all 
of  the  railways  owned  by  the  State. 

THE  WAR-LOSSES  IN  SHIPS 

Statistics  are  at  hand  as  to  losses  during 
the  war  in  ships  for  ten  months.  Ajiproxi- 
mately  2  per  cent,  of  the  world's  shipping 
was  lost  in  that  time.  This  loss  embraces 
509  ships  of  all  kinds,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
915,457.  When  the  \\;ar  began,  the  world's 
gross  merchant  tonnage  was  48,000,000,  of 
which  Germany  had  5,082,000  tons  and  En- 
gland 20,751,000  tons.  From  a  summary 
of  these  statistics  printed  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  the  following  additional  facts 
are  taken: 

"England's  gi-oss  tonnage  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  war  has  been  reduced  609,934 
tons.  A  total  of  approximately  327 
vessels  flying  the  Union  Jack  had  been  de- 
stroyed bysubmarine.mine.and  similar  war- 
operations  in  that  time.  The  losses  were 
divided  about  as  follows:  One  hundred 
and  seventy  merchant  steam-vessels  and 
157  trawlers,  fishing  smacks,  ketches,  and 
sailing  vessels. 

"The  detailed  tabulations  of  the  mer- 
chant tonnage  losses  by  the  respective 
nations  to  date,  given  below,  indicate  in 
striking  manner  the  power  of  the  sub- 
marine in  destroying  commerce,  practically 
half  of  the  vessels  given  in  the  Hst  having 
been  lost  by  such  warfare.  The  serious 
danger  to  shipping  of  all  classes  from  mines 
is  also  to  be  noted.  Neutral  tonnage  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  adjacent  to  Ger- 
many, being  exposed  to  mine-danger  to  the 
greatest  extent,  has  suffered  extremely 
heavy  losses  from  such  weapons  of  war. 

"How  the  various  nations  have  suffered 
in  loss  of  tonnage  is  shown  in  the  following 
especially  prepared  tabulation,  giving  the 
number  of  steamers  and  their  aggregate 
gross  tonnage  lost  by  each  of  the  thirteen 
countries : 


No.  of 
Nation  Ships  Lost 

England,  including  170  merchant  steamers  and 

157  trawlers,  sailing  vessels,  etc 327 

Germany,  including  merchant  vessels  of  all 

types 34 

Norway,   including  merchant  vessels  of  all 

types 30 

France,  including  all  types 24 

Denmark,  including  all  types 17 

Sweden,  including  all  types 22 

Holland,  including  all  types 13 

Russia,  including  all  types 17 

Italy,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Spain,  all  types. ...  7 

America,  all  types  of  vessels 5 

Austria,  includmg  all  types 4 

Turkey,  including  all  types 9 


Gross 
Tom 

609,934 

102,062 

47,771 

42,233 

26,521 

22,903 

18,132 

16,024 

11,879 

9,601 

5,691 

2,706 

Total 509       915,457 

"With  the  shipping  losses  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  war  approaching  1,000,000 
gross  tons  in  ten  months,  and  the  ship- 
building yards  of  the  countries  engaged  in 
war  turning  out  very  little,  if  any,  new 
vessels,  some  shipping  interests  entertain 
the  fear  that  there  must  be  a  serious  de- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  the  world  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  The  importance 
of  the  fact  that  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
in  1913  launched  merchant  vessels  aggre- 
gating no  less  than  2,635,231  tons  gross 
is  not  being  overlooked  by  owners  of  ship- 
ping property,  who  find  encouragement 
therein  that  the  value  of  their  holdings 
will  show  no  decrease  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

"The  tables  showing  the  tonnage  losses 
of  the  respective  nations  given  in  this 
article,  it  is  believed,  are  complete  up  to 
June  30.  They  were  compiled  from  rec- 
ords supplemented  by  official  reports  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the 
British  Admiralty,  and  German  War  Office 
announcements.  In  addition  to  the  type  of 
vessel  the  immediate  cause  of  destruction  is 
given,  as  well  as  the  detailed  and  respective 
total  gross  tonnages." 


Seat  Cover  Prices  Down  505? 


NOW  ADD  BEAUTY  AND  LUXURY  TO  YOUR  NEAV  OR  OLD  CAR  t 

Give  your  new  or  old  car  that  touch  of  refinement,  luxury  and  distinction  added  to  any  car  by  Globe  Seat 
Covers.  Don't  pay  high  prices  or  have  Seat  Covers  made  to  order.  Globe  Seat  Cover  prices  are  actually 
SO'^c  lower  than  all  others  —  So'^„  less  for  Seat  Covers  equal  in  materials,  in  fit.  in  workmanship  and 
beauty  to  the  highest  priced  kind.     We  guarantee  thi& — we  prove  it  or  you  need  not  pay. 

Perfect  Fit  For  Any  Car 

\Vc    have  correci  iiattorns  <.f  every  model  of  every  car  and 
guarantee  trlove-Iike  fit  and  perfect  wnrkinaiiship.     They  are 


Buy  Direct — Save  Half 

Here  are  examples  of  how  we  undersell  others  :  $40  Chal- 
mers Seat  Covers.  $20:  *60  Packards.  $30;  $40  Cadillacs.  $20; 
$30  Buicks,  $15;  $27  Maxwells.  $13.50 — other  curs  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices — exactly  SO*-^  saved.  We  sell  direct 
from^factory  to  car  owners  only— you  save  middlemen's  profit. 

Every  Car  Needs  Them! 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  any  cai — save  leather  up- 
liiilstery — preserve  its  life,  elasticity,  comfort.  It  costs  hut  a 
trifle  to  replace  Globe  Seat  Covers — it  costs  many  tiiiies  more 
to  leplace  leather  upholstery.  They  eliminate  the  soiled 
clollies  nuisance— can  be  detached  for  cleaning  easily  and 
quickly. 


ready  for  delivery — no  wailing— no  mistakes — no  alterations. 
The  fpleasiire  of  mntoiing  is  actually  enhanced  by  Glolie 
Seat  Covers— they're  cooler  than  leather  iu  summep— warmer 
in  wiiitei — more  comfortable  to  sit  on. 

WRITF  ^^'^  Free  Send  name,  model  and  year  of  your 
•  ' *»^  *  *^  Samples  car  and  we  will  send  you  our  low 
prices  with  nine  samples  of  Globe  materials — waterproof  and 
washalde  fabrics  in  nine  handsome  colors.  When  you  order 
we  wtll  sliip  oij  approval — you  pay  only  if  satisfied.  Your 
car  needs  tliein — write  us  now. 

GLOBE  SEAT  COVER  CO..  17  Hamilton  Avenue,  Racine.  Wis'. 
World's  Largest  Exilusive  Seat  Cover  and  Top  Xt/rs. 


SEVEN  per  cent  first  mortgages  on 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  improved 


business  and  residential  properties  are 
dependable  investments  free  from  spec- 
ulative features.  These  thriving  cities 
are  the  largest  in  Florida,  with  values  on 
a  substantial  foundation. 

United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


THE  mortgages  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  These  are 
carefully  selected  by  experienced  bank, 
officials.  Offered  in  convenient 
amounts  of  $100,  $:m)  and  $1,000. 
H  'rite  for  particulars. 

55-57  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE  AND  TAMPA  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Cyclopedia  of  P  HQ  TuGnAPHY 


For  the  Amateur, 
Scientific  Student, 

EVERYTHING  ABOUT 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

A  great,  big  encyclopedic  work  coverinij 
the  whole  field  of  pliotogru:)hic  knowU-dge 
and  practise.  The  greatest  book  in  the  entire 
field  of  photographic  literature — the  result  of  the 
cooperation  of  many  men,  each  having  special  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  particular  branch.  Your  outfit — your 
studio — your  factory,  is  incomplete  if  you  do  not 
possess  this  all-inclusive  work.  Its  alphabetical 
arrangement  automatically  solves  every  problem  of 
photographic  practise,  chemistry,  etc.,  etc. 

Large  Quarto,  Cloth,  about  600  Large  Double 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      - 


the  Professional,  the  Manufacturer,  the  Artist,  the 
for  EVERYBODY  Interested  in  Photography. 

A  hurried  glance  through  its  pages  reveals  (among  hundreds 
of  other  things)  such  practical  topics  as  :  Photographic 
ChL'miatry — Enlarging — Developing —  Retouching — \'a- 
rious  Processes — Artificial  Light — Flashlight^ Portraiture 
— -Wild  Animals — Architecture — Autochrome  Process — 
Backgrounds — Killing  in  Backgrounds — Copyright — Has 
Relief — Printing — Translating  Photos  into  Line — Draw- 
ings— Night  Photograpiiy — How  to  Fit  Out  a  Dark  Room 
—  Enamel  Surface*^ — Fixing — Framing — Shutters — Lenses 
— Speed — Indoor  Work — Instantaneous  Photography — 
Natural  Color  Photography  —  Paper — Snapshots — Ex- 
posures— Stereoscopic  Photograpjhy— etc..  etc.,  throughout 
the  entire  Hst  of  photographic  terminology.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones*  color  plates  and 
numerous  diagrams. 

Column  Pages.  $3.75  Net ;  by  Mall  24c  Extra. 

354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE    GLEN   SPRINGS 

WATKINS  GLEN  ON  SENECA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
/!  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease. 
The  treatment  methods  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science 
has  approved  and  that  our  experience  of  years  has  demonstrated  to  be  of  value.  Three 
medicinal  mineral  springs  are  used  for  "drinking  cures,"  two  of  which  are  highly  radio- 
active. The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  but  about  five 
times  as  strong.  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2  IS  THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE 
SPRING  IN  AMERICA,  64.8  Mache  Units  per  liter,  or  about  three  times  as  acti\  e  as 
the  next  highest  American  spring  known. 

'T'T-Tp     RATT-T^    ^^^  given   under  the  direction   of  physicians.    For  the  treatment  of 
-*■  -'-••■■'-'     J-»-i».  A  XXC9     Rheumatism,   Gout,  Diabetes,   Obesity,   Neuritis,  Neuralgia,   Anaemia, 
Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and  Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Dis- 
orders of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

'T'llJI?    /^T  1?"\.T   CDDTXT^C   i"^  situated  iu  a  large  private  park  with  miles  of  well 

A  JTlJZy   VjrJ^r^i'N    OX^IVli^VjiJ  built  walks  and  drives.     Midway   between   the   Great 

l.akes  and  the  Hudson.    A  thousand  miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  through  the  Finger  Lake  Region. 

Aiitomobiling,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.     Well-kept  and  sporty  Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts. 

Miniature  and  Clock  Golf. 


For  Descriptive  BooUets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,   President,  Watkins,  New  York 
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A  Superb 
Exposition  Train 

Arrange  to  travel  via 
St.  Louis — on  your  Exposi- 
tion trip. 

The  most  picturesque 
route  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Rockies 
— the  scenic  line  of  the 
■world  across  the  Rockies — 
the  famous  Feather  River 
Canon  route  through  the 
Sierras — are  included  in 
the  trip  on 

^cenicjimiiecl 

All-steel  —  handsomely 
equipped — fast  daily  service 
between  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  San  Francisco. 

Via  the 

Missouri  "Kscifig-c^ 
DE2WER  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  1*s:gifig-c.^ 

The  only  through  train 
from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Fare  includes 
trip  to  San  Diego. 

For  information  and  booklet — 
call  or  write 

C.  L.  STONE 

Passenier  Traffic  Manager 
Missouri  Pacific  Railv 
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HeWent  All  Around  the  World 

and  then  wrote  a  book  about  the  Jews  in  every 
country  he  visited  America  England — Ger- 
many -  Austria  —  France  —  Russia  —  Poland — • 
Southern  Europe — The  Far  Elast — India — China 
South  America — etc.  He  is  John  Foster 
Fraser,  a  noted  critic  and  traveler.  He  was  so 
imprest  with  the  power  and  progress  of  the  Jewish 
Character  and  the  Jewish  Race,  that  he  called 
his  big  new   book 

The  Conquering  Jew 

The  i\€-iv  york  J  tmts  •'.i>  -.  '  i  t  i»r«  -4Mt  •;  t  hr  rL-*ull-  ol 
the  author'"-  siucjies  in  many  lands,  ol  the  position. vital- 
ity. HtruKKlp**.*t<-'hievemcnt*4an(l  adaplabilityof  the  Jew.*' 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee,  Wis..  Hays:  "There  are  facts  con- 
tained in  its  panes  which  will  probably  ^lanle  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  which  must  arouse  intercsi  and  admi- 
ration of  all  for  the  marvclously  recuperative  powers  of 
this  cosmopolitan  nation." 

The  Hebrew  Standard.  New  York:  "Us  three  hundred 
pages  contain  about  one  of  the  best  condensed  surveys 
of  the  whole  world's  Jewi-fh  position  that  has  been 
publi-^hed  in  recent  year"-." 

Octavo,  cloth,  $1.50  net:  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 


354-60  Fourth  Avenue 


N«w  I'ork 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Wonderful  Control. — 2vIrs.  Dents  (at  the 
ball-game,  excitedly)—"  Isn't  our  pitcher 
perfectly  grand,  T>tus?  He  hits  the  club 
nearly  every  throw." — Jopliit  Titties. 


No  Place  For  a  Boy. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.] 

Wanted— Boy  to  work  in  Salome  factory. 
41 S  :3d  a\e.  east. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Last  Resort. — Frau  von  Schmidt 
(of  Berlin) — "  Otto,  where  are  we  going 
for  our  holidays  this  summer?  " 

Otto — "  Well — er — there's  Turkey."  — 
Punch. 


Talented. — Hepsy — "  That  boy  of  ours 
seems  mighty  fond  of  tendin'  to  other  folk's 
business." 

Hiram — "  Guess  we'll  hev  to  make  a 
lawyer  of  him.  Then  he'll  git  paid  for 
doin'  of  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


"  One  Good  Turn  — ." —  Stranger  — 
"Seventeen  years  ago  I  landed  here  in 
your  town  broke.  I  struck  you  for  a  dollar. 
You  gave  it  to  me,  saving  you  never 
turned  a  request  like  that  down." 

Citizen  (eagerly) — "  Yes"?  " 

Stranger — "  Well,  are  you  still  game"?  " 
— Judge. 


His  Punishment.: — "  Doctor,"  called  the 
small  boy,  "  come  up  to  our  house  quick  !  " 

"  Who  is  sick  at  your  house"*  "  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  Everybody  but  me.  I'd  been  naughty, 
so  they  wouldn't  give  me  any  of  the  nice 
mushrooms  pa  picked  in  the  woods." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


By-Products.— Friend— "  WTiat?  Y^ou're 

not  going  back  to  the  stage  this  season'?  " 

Great  Artiste — "  No.  I  have  so  many 
cash  -  orders  ahead  for  testimonials  for 
piano-players,  hair-tonics,  bath-soaps,  mas- 
sage-creams, hair-bleach,  headache-dope, 
champagnes,  safety-razors,  cigarets,  life-in- 
surance, and  chewing-gum  that  I  can't  find 
time  for  less  important  things." — Puck. 


Two  of  a  Kind.^A  lady  selected  some 
purchases  in  a  store,  asking  that  they  be 
kept  for  her  until  the  next  day.  When  she 
returned,  she  could  not  remember  who 
waited  on  her.  After  puzzUng  over  the 
matter  she  approached  one  and  asked: 

■"Am  1  tile  woman  who  bought  some 
embroidery  here  yesterday?  " 

■'  Yes'm,"  replied  the  girl.  stoHdly,  and 
turned  to  get  it. —  Christian  Register. 


Wireless  Emphasis. — She  sailed  into  the 
t('legrai)li-ofl[i('e  and  rapped  on  the  counter. 
.\s  the  clerk  came  forward  to  meet  her,  he 
remembered  that  she  had  been  there  about 
ten  minutes  before.  He  wondered  what  she 
wanted  this  time. 

'■  Oh,"  she  said,  "  let  me  have  that  tele- 
gram 1  wTote  just  now;  1  forgot  sometliing 
important.  1  wanted  to  underscore  '  per- 
fectly lovely  '  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  that  brm-elet.  Will  it  cost  anything 
extra?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he 
handed  lier  the  message. 

The  young  lady  drew  two  heavy  lines 
beneath  the  words  and  said: 

"  It's  a^^■fully  good  of  >-ou  to  let  me  do 
that !  -  It  will  please  Arthur  ever  so  much." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Bounced?— ■■  RUBBER  MAN  ELOPED 
WITH  SINGER  BACK."— .Sn;*  Francisco 
Examiner  head-line. 


Timid.  —  Officer  (as  Private  Atkins 
worms  his  way  toward  the  enemy) — "  You 
fool  !    Come  back  at  once  !  " 

Tommy — "  No  baUy  fear,  sir  !  There's  a 
hornet  in  the  trench." — Punch. 


Higher  Frugality.— r-"  Another  new  hat ! 
You  should  really  save  your  money,  with 
the  price  of  everything  going  up." 

"  But  why?  The  longer  I  save  it,  the 
less  I  can  buy  ^\ith  it." — Passing  Show. 


Just  the  Reason. — Judge  (of  divorce 
court)  —  ".Aren't  you  attached  to  your 
husband?  " 

Plaintiff — "  Certainly.  I  came  here 
to  be  detached." — Boston  Transcript. 


Wise  Mo. — "  Why,"  asks  a  Missouri 
paper,  "  does  Missouri  stand  at  the  head 
in  raising  mules?  " 

"  Because,"  says  another  paper,  "  that 
is  the  only  safe  pla<*e  to  stand. "-^C/iris/ia?j 
Register. 


Risky. — Cavalry  Sergeant — "I  told 
you  never  to  approach  a  horse  from  the 
rear  \\nthout  speaking  to  him.  First  thing 
you  know  they'll  kick  you  in  the  head,  and 
we'll  have  a  bunch  of  lame  horses  on  our 
hands. ' ' — J  udge. 


Not  Dangerous. — "  You  criticize  us," 
said  the  Chinese  \isitor,  "  yet  I  see  all 
your  women  have  their  feet  bandaged." 

"  That  is  an  epidemic,"  it  was  explained 
to  him,  genth',"  ^^^ich  broke  out  in  1914. 
Those  are  called  spats." — Washington  Post. 


The  Hero. — First  Tramp — "  You  seem 
very  'appy  abaht  it.    W^ot's  up?  " 

Second  Tramp  (reading  Mr.  Asquith's 
Guildhall  speech) — "'Ere's  me  bin  goin' 
wivout  lu.xuries  all  this  time,  an'  I've  only 
jus'  found  out  that  I've  bin  'elpin'  the 
countrv  to  win  this  war." — Punch. 


Her  Happy  Task. — Several  members  of 
a  woman's  club  were  chatting  with  a  Uttle 
daughter  of  their  hostess. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  a  great  help  to  your 
mama?  "  said  one. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  little  miss.  "  and 
so  is  p]thel;  but  to-day  it  is  my  turn  to 
count  the  spoons  after  the  company  is 
gone."^C/nca(70  Herald. 


Like  Cures  Like.—"  Now,  WiUy,"  said 
the  mother,  "  you  told  me  a  falsehood.  Do 
you  know  what  happens  to  little  boys  who 
iell  falsehoods?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  Willy  sheepishly. 

"  Why,"  continued  the  mother,  "  a  big, 
black  man  with  only  one  eye  in  the  center 
of  his  forehead  comes  along  and  flies  with 
him  up  to  the  moon,  and  makes  him  pick 
sticks  for  the  balance  of  his  life.  Now, 
you  wnll  never  tell  a  falsehood  again,  will 
you?  It.is  a\\i'ully  wicked!" — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


A  Long  Wait.  —  The  self-made  man 
stalked  into  the  office  of  a  great  financier 
with  whom  he  had  an  appointment. 

■■  You  probably  don't  remember  me," 
he  began,  "  but  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  poor  messenger  boy,  you  gave  me  a 
message  to  carry —  " 

"Yes,  yes!  "cried  the  financier.  "Where's 
the  answer?  " — Argonaut.  ) 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


July  30. — Violent  fighting  occurs  in  the 
village  of  Hooge,  which  is  captured  and 
held  by  the  Germans  finally  with  the 
aid,  London  declares,  of  a  new  weapon 
which  hurls  a  flaming  liquid. 
London  reports  one  of  the  biggest  air 
raids  of  the  war,  when  4.')  aeroplanes 
attack  Peehelbronn,  in  Alsace,  and 
drop  115  bombs  on  the  Cierman  petrol 
works  there. 

July  31. — Berlin  reports  a  German  air 
attack  on  the  British  flying-ground  at 
St.  Pol,  near  Dunkirk;  an  Allied  at- 
tack on  the  German  aerodrome  at 
Douai;  over  a  hundred  bombs  dropt 
upon  the  French  flying-grounds  at 
Nancy;  and  a  battle  between  six  Ger- 
man and  fifteen  French  aeroplanes  at 
one  point  in  France,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  French  craft  are  forced  to 
land. 

IN    THE    EAST 

July  28. — London  reports  the  Russians 
engaged  in  evacuating  Warsaw  and  the 
surrounding  countries  without  losing 
their  armies  to  the  invaders.  One 
report  states  350,000  persons  have  left 
the  Pohsh  capital  already.  The  Ger- 
mans, circling  to  the  southeast  anil  the 
north,  and  in  possession  of  the  Cholm- 
Lublin  railway,  endeavor  to  cut  off 
the  defenders  of  Warsaw. 

July  30. — German  forces  to  the  northwest 
of  Warsaw,  along  the  Narew,  and  on  the 


Vistula,  in  spite  of  reenforcements,  are 
severally  arrested  by  the  Russians. 
On  the  Vistula  the  (Jermans  are  hurled 
back,  so  London  claims. 

July  3L — Genera!  von  Billow's  forces 
capture  Mitau  on  the  Aa  Ilivcr,  soutli 
of  Riga.  From  Ivangorod  eastward 
beyond  Cholm  the  Russians  struggle  to 
prevent  General  von  Mackensen  from 
cutting  off  Warsaw. 

August  1. — Petrograd  reports  the  sinking  of 
a  large  (Jerman  transport  l)y  an  English 
submarine  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  British 
submarines  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  sink 
a  3,000-ton  enemy  vessel  and  attack 
smaller  craft. 

August  3. — The  German  line  is  at  present 
distributed  under  four  leaders.  (Jeneral 
von  Billow  commands  the  forces  in  tiio 
Baltic  provinces,  which  are  continuing 
their  descent  of  the  Aa,  and  are  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Radziwilischki- 
Dvinsk  railroad.  From  Suwalki  run- 
ning westward,  and  north  of  the  forti- 
fied line  of  the  Narew,  to  a  point  west 
of  Novogeorgievsk  and  thence  south 
of  the  Vistula,  is  the  army  of  von 
Hindenburg,  which  on  the  north,  above 
Lomza,  and  on  the  south,  at  Blonie, 
only  15  miles  west  of  Warsaw,  is  re- 
ported successful,  tho  meeting  strong 
opposition  elsewhere.  Between  Warsaw 
and  Ivangorod  is  a  wedge-shaped 
sector  in  charge  of  General  von  Woyrsch, 
which  it  is  claimed  has  crossed  the 
Vistula  and  entered  tliat  side  of  Ivan- 
gorod lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  Between  the  lower  Vistula 
and  the  Bug  toils  the  army  of  von 
Mackensen,  aimed  at  Brest-Li tovsk, 
and    before    them,    Berlin    claims,    the 


Russians  are  retreating  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

GENERAL 

July  28. — Pope  Ben(!dict  issues  an  appeal 
for  peace  to  the  warring  nations. 

July  30. — Geneva  reports  the  Italians 
gaining  on  all  fronts,  having  pierced 
the  second  Austrian  line  on  the  C'arso 
Plateau  front,  taking  several  miles  of 
trenches. 

August  1. — Reviewing  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  Berlin  newspapers  claim  that  tho 
Central  Powers  an;  practically  free  from 
invasion  and  occupy  a  total  of  90,222 
square  miles  of  enemy  territory  in  the 
West  and  East,  or  the  equivalent  of  a 
district  twice  the  size  of  Bavaria. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

July  29. — While  forcing  a  landing  of 
marines  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  two 
United  States  sailors  and  si.x  natives 
are  killed  and  several  wounded. 

Secretary  Lansing  sends  an  imperative 
demand  to  the  leaders  of  the  Alexican 
factions  that  communication  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City  be  re- 
established to  permit  the  sending  in  of 
supphes  to  the  latter  city. 

July  30. — In  a  note  from  Washington 
Zapata  is  called  to  ])ook  for  tlie  attack 
on  the  American,  Allan  JNIalory,  near 
Puebla,  and  assurances  of  future  im- 
munity from  danger  for  American 
citizens  is  demanded. 

DOMESTIC 

July  29. — The  American  Red  Cross  Society 
issues    a    report    showing    .$1,4()(),3()6 


Travel  and  Pcsort  Directory 


RAYMQND  -  WHITCOMB 


CALIFORNIA 

and  Two  Elxpositions 

Yellowstone  Canadian  Rockies 

Yosemite  Grand  Canyon 

SHORT  SUMMER  TOURS 

One  to  three  weeks'  duration,  in  East- 
ern United  States  and  Canada 
Send  for  Booklet  Desired 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON 
New  York     Philg.     Chicago     San  Prancisco 


Go  At  My  Expense  To  California 

by  organizing  a  small  party  to  start  Septem- 
ber first.  Price  from  $260  to  $700,  every  ex- 
pense included.  BABCOCK'S  AMERICAN 
TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


TO  or  FROM 

CALIFORNIA 

VIA   PANAMA   CANAL 

Large  American  Trans-Atlantic  Liners 
"FINLAND"     "KROONLAND" 

Cuisine  and  Service  Trans-Atlantic  Standard 
From  NEW  YORK  Aug.  26,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  12 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  Aug.  24,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  9 

\\n\   Kver.v  Third  ^>et'k  Tlicreaflpr 

First  Cabin  $125  up— Intermediate  $eO  up 

ALSO  CIRCULAR  TICKETS 
ONE  WAY  WATER — OTHER  WAY  RAIL 

Also  Passages  To  or  From  Panama  Canal 

First  Cabin  $75  up — Intermediate  $40  up 

Panama  Pacific  Line,  9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

319  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 

Agents  Everywhere 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  tln'ouqli  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wan  tedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
search  and  report.  Latest  complete  patent 
book  free.  George  P.  Kimmel,  Patent  Law- 
yer,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


SAVE  MONEY,  Time.  Labor.  Use  the 
U.\IVERSAL  DUPLICATOR.  Best  on 
earth.  Price  $2.10.  Catalog  free.  G. 
Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CLASSIFIED    RATE 

$1.25  per  Line 
6  average  w^ords  per  line 
Minimum   space  5   lines 


AGENTS    WANTED 

STATE  RIGHTS  TO  F.\STEST  SELLING 
FORD  ACCESSORY.  Steering  Device 
makes  car  safe.  Simple.  Big  demand. 
Agents  Price  $2.00.  Big  Profits.  Reliable 
Co.,  408  Commerce  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


REAL    ESTATE 


VISIT  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  THIS 
VE.AR.  See  the  Expositions,  too!!  Low  fares 
for  great  world's  E.xpositions  at  San  Fran- 
cisco— San  Diego  enable  you  to  see  won- 
drously  fertile  San  Joaquin  \'alley  as  well, 
via  "Santa  Fe."  Look  into  this  Promised 
Land  of  the  Homeseeker  NOW.  Combine 
education,  enjoyment  and  exploration.  For 
free  literature  write  C.  L.  Seagraves.  Gen. 
Colonization  Agent.  AT&SF  Ry.,  1853  Ry. 
Exchange,  Chicago. 


KENNELS 


Airedale. —  Sire:  Champion  Patrick 
Ootang;  Dam  ;  Imported  ;  by  Champion 
Midland  Royal.  4  months  old|;  pedigree  con- 
tains 11  championship  winners.  They  re 
great!  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Paul  <j. 
Crouse  Ilj  Littleslown,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

A  restful,  bracing  journey  on  a  luxurious 

steamer,  with  a  glimpse  of  a   "  foreign 

land"  that  adds  reiisli  to  any  tour. 

C  (lays  at  sea 

4  <lays  on  shore 


^9S 


.oo 


Covering  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to   Havana 
and  Return 

Write  for  information,  and  new  illustrated 
booklet  "K"  describing  this  delightful  trip 

WARD    LINE 

NEW    YORK    and    CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14.  E.  R.,  New  York 


iirnF.*r  OF 
UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 
Visit  the  Great  Expositions  in  the 
best  season 


OCTOBER  TOUR 


Dr.   C.  L 


,    L'*^der» 
BAECOCK. 


Leisurely  itinerary,  including  Pike's  Peak,  Lake 
Tahoe,  Del  Monte,  Catalina  Island,  Grand 
Canyon,  Petrified  Forests,  Santa  F6  City. 

Chicago,  Sept.  25.  to  Chicago,  Oct.  30 
19  Trinity  Place,         Boston,  JIass. 


CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  EXPOSITIONS 

Weekly  Departures  during  the  season 
of  Tours  de  Luxe,  the  acme  of  conve- 
nience and  luxury.  Attractive  Special- 
Train  Tours  at  moderate  fares.  All 
Routes.  Itineraries  include  Panama, 
Grand  Canyon.  \'osemite,  Yellowstone, 
Alaska, Colorado, Canadian  Rockies.  Also 

Travel  Tickets  Only  with  or  without 
Hotels. 

Absolutely  the  Best  Travel  Service. 
Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 


» 


Vjiateaujauner 

■yHE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 
Angus  Gordon,  Manager 


TRAVEL  BY  BOAT    TO   THE 
CALIFORNIA    EXPOSITIONS 

Go  the  most  delightful  way  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  and  San  Uiego  Expositions.  Enjoy  an 
all-sea  voya^'r  in  a  liixurji>iis  :^teauiship  whi<'tl  t:ikt>s 
you  down  along  the  Gulf  Stream  and  then  tiir.'iitrh 
the  famous  Panama  Canal.  One  way 
by  rail.  Select  parties  i>f  a  limited 
number  are  now  being  ii-n-kcd  f-rthis 
trip.  Also  totirs  to  S  utli  Alueijt-a. 
.^pain.  the  Riviera,  .lapan.  Hawaii  and 
tho  Philippines.    Write  f  ,,r  B.«iklet  O. 

OPHAM  TOURS  '^^::^:x::f-i; 
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Moving  pictures 
of  any  event 

WE  take  moving  pictures  of  parties, 
weddings  and  other  social  events — 
of  your  children  at  play — of  manufac- 
turing plants  at  work — of  surgical  opera- 
tions—  of  engineering  enterprises  —  of 
anything — anywhere,  at  any  time.  Keep 
a  record  for  posterity,  or  for  your 
own  pleasure  in  future  years,  of  inter- 
esting and  important  occurrences  in  your 
life  or  work.  Our  prices  are  ver^'  reason- 
able; telephone  or  write  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

K-T  Film  Co.,  Inc. 

Offices:  305  Tenth  St. 
West  New  York,   New  Jersey 


Bound   For  The 
Islands  Of  Sweet 


/i 


A  UMnJer/ul  holiday — quite  diffcKnt   ~ 
novel  icenei   and  delightful  experiences. 
Rnund  trip,  firit  cabn,  HoaolDla.$130 — SydDe)r, 
$137.50.     54  day»  lo  Honolulu.      19  days  to 
>\iinrY.    5iip<-fb  I O/KX)  ton  American  ttramen 
"Sierr»,"  "Sonoma,"  or  "Venlqra"     (rlats«d 
KXJ   A  I    Lloydsl.     Sailing  rvrry  14  days  for 
Honolulu,  rvrry  26  dayt  for  Sydney. 
Write  for  fiiltlcrs  of  Grand  Tour  .Soutf>  Seas, 
iiuiuding  Honolulu,  .Samoa,    .•\ustralia,    Ta 
.>.li,etc.,J337.50.      OCEANIC  S.  5.   CO. 
679  Market  Street 
8&D  Franclftco 


u 


If  you 

you  need 


Shu r- on 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 

^  MOUNTINGS 


iKi  uill  nt'tr  wiinl  anv  other  inakf  of 
mounting  aflrr  you  once  wear  the  latest 
real  .SAur-on   Eyeglass  or    Spectacle. 

Shurons  arc  Ruarantced,  give  comfort, 
.irc  neat  in  appcarance.assure  the  safety 
of  your  eyes,  and  when  properly  fitted, 

stick  tight  comfortably 

The  rii,Trk  in  the  border  of  this  advertise- 
ment IS  i!ie  shape  of  a  Shur-on  finger  grip 
t lial  and  the  name'"Shur-on" stamped  on 
the  bridge  protect  you  against  imitation. 

The  quality  and  guarantee  make  it  worth 
while  to  say  to  your  optometrist,  optician 
or  oculist:  ''Is  this  Shur-on  made  by 
Kirtlein?" 

For  vour  own  prolrclion,  clip  this  adTertiac- 
ment  and  show  it  when  you  buy. 

The  only  Shur-on  ■*«  made  hy  Ui 

KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO  ,  Rocheiier.  N.  Y.    R 


spent  for  the  reliif  of  suffering  due  to  the 
war  since  hostilities  began.  The  per- 
sonnel now  in  Europe  totals  71  sur- 
geons and  253  nurses,  of  which,  for 
lack  of  funds,  all  will  be  withdrawn 
on  October  1.  save  4  surgeons  and  24 
nurses  in  Belgium. 

July  30.— The  United  States  cruiser  Ten- 
tic.'i.see.  dispatched  a  year  ago  with 
S1,(XX).000  in  gold  to  relieve  American 
refugees  abroad,  returns  with  a  balance 
of  S1(/J,00().  The  vessel  was  engaged 
also  in  conveying  Jewish  refugees  into 
^Vle.xandria. 

A  negro  charged  with  the  murder  of 
three  white  children  is  taken  from 
custody  and  burned  at  the  stake  in  the 
public  .square  of  Temple,  Texas. 

August  1. — TheChicago  Federation  of  Labor 
petitions  the  President  to  supplant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield's  "self- 
investigation"  of  the  Eastland  disaster, 
claiming  an  evident  attempt  to  white- 
wash the  Federal  inspectors. 
At  the  National  Peace  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington the  "farmer  delegates"  oppose 
and  sidetrack  resolutions  calling  for  an 
embargo  on  arms  and  push  through  the 
conference  a  memorial  resolving  to 
support  the  Wilson  Administration 
"in  its  ever>'  patriotic  efifort." 

.\ugusl  3. — The  Government  makes  public 
two  notes  from  (Jreat  Britain  concern- 
ing the  det<'ntion  of  the  British  steam- 
ship Xcches,  in  which  the  British 
(iovernmcnt  declares  its  right  to  stifle 
trade  lietween  enemy  and  neutral 
countries,  including  the  arresting  of 
unusual  consignments  through  neutral 
countries  adjacent  to  CJermany  and 
Austria.  That  this  is  a  principle 
wiiich  our  own  courts  have  upheld, 
and  that  it  establishes  England's  right 
to  halt  both  in-  and  out-going  vessels, 
tiie  notes  insist. 

Department  of  Commerce  figures  show 
an  increase  of  S40l),000,0(X)  in  foodstuff 
exports,  but  a  loss  of  $23.j,(XX),tKK)  in 
cotton  shipments. 

.\upust  4. — The  State  Department  makes 
public  the  (Jerman  Ciovernment's  reply 
to  our  WiUiam  I'.  Frye  note  of  June 
26.  Germany  maintains  its  prior  in- 
terpretation of  tlie  tr»'aty  of  182S,  but 
offers  to  have  the  amount  of  damage 
done  in  tiic  sinking  of  the  Frye  ayy- 
praisi'd  ]»y  two  experts  from  the  two 
countries.  Failing  that,  the  question 
may  be  submitted  to  The  Hague. 

August  .'). — Secretary  Lansing  meets  the 
diplomatit;  representatives  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil.  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay, 
and  Guntemala.  to  confer  upon  the 
Mexican  situation  and  provide  a  de- 
finite i)rogram  for  lln^  moral,  political, 
oflicial,  and  domestic  rehabilitation  of 
tiiat  country. 
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W.\RMNGI 

BEW.VRE    OF    ,>-l  H.XCRIPTION 
SWISDLEHH'. 

Swin'llors  are  at  work  throunhotit  the  country 
MMiritltiK  siihsoripticns  for  (Nipular  ix^iiodlcal.s. 
We  urK«'  that  no  nioncy  In'  iiaid  to  stnmpcrs  even 
!  tho  tlii-y  exhibit  i>iint<fl  matter  appan-ntly 
authoii^.lDK  them  to  represent  ils.  and  t'^pecially 
when  they  oITit  cut  r:it4-s  or  a  lioniL*.  The 
LiTKn\HV  DniF,-»T  m.iillim'  list  showing  dati*  of 
expiration  of  siil>s<Tiptiiin.s  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  oolli^-tidn  of  renewals.  Hotter 
send  "s\ib'irri|)tlon.s  (lirr<-t  or  jiostpone  givinR 
your  onler  until  you  ran  make  intjuiry.  If 
you  have  rea-son  to  suspii-t  that  the  niemlx-rs  of 
your  <-onimiinitv  are  I'.ini:  swindle*!,  notify 
your  rhief  of  |H)lire  or  sli'  rilT.  and  tin-  puhli.shers. 
and  arranKP  another  iiii.r\iew  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jo'ntly  as 
may  se«'m  i>rot>cr. 

FUNK   &.    WAG N ALLS   COMP.ANY, 

354-3f.<)  Fourth  .\ venue, 
New  York  City. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  curreut 
nse  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i&  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


Will    the   readers    of   The    Liter.\ry    Digest 

who    know    the    author    of    the    following     lines 

kindly  send  his   name   to  The  Lexicogr.\pher, 

with  the  title  of  the  work  where  the  hnes  appear 

in  print,  and  greatly  oblige? 

"TRIBUTE    TO    WORTH" 

"'He  has  no  enemies.'  you  say: 
My  friend,  your  boast  is  poor: 
He  who  liath  mingled  in  the  fray 
Of  duty  that  the  brave  endure 
Must  have  made  foes.     If  he  has  none, 
Small  is  the  work  that  he  has  done. 
He  has  hit  no  traitor  on  the  hip; 
Has  cast  no  cup  from  perjured  Up: 
Has  never  turned  the  wrong  to  right: 
Has  been  a  coward  in  the  fight." 

"H.  L.  F."  Xew  York  City. — "Which  is  cor- 
rect— 'To  place  a  substance  into  a  flask,'  or  'To 
place  a  substance  in  a  flask'  ?" 

In  denotes  position,  state,  etc.;  into,  tendency, 
direction,  destination,  etc.  Therefore,  your  sen- 
tence should  read:  "To  place  a  substance  into  a 
flask." 

"A.  R.  M.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.- — "Kindly  help 
me  with  the  following: — (1)  Certain  geographical 
features  in  California — -a  river  and  a  mountain, 
I  think — bear  the  name  Tchachapi.  The  Los  An- 
geles Times  regularly  spells  it  Tehachcpi.  The 
maps,  most  of  them,  give  it  as  above.  Which  is 
correct?  Is  the  name  Indian  or  Spanish?  What 
is  its  pronunciation?  (2)  There  is  a  term  applied 
by  sea-going  men  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latin- 
American  countries— "spiggotty."  From  what  was 
this  word  derived,  and  what  is  the  correct  spelling? 
('.i)  Which  is  correct:  'compared  with'  or  'com- 
pared to'  ?  (4)  Please  give  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  'Junipero'  (Jimipero  Serra).  Should  any 
accent-mark  appear  over  the  'i'?  If  not,  accord- 
ing to  my  Spanish  the  pronunciation  should  be 
H  u-nee-pa-ro.  California  historians  pronounce  it 
Hu-;itt-pa-ro." 

(1)  Tchachapi  is  correct.  It  is  an  Indian  name 
and  the  name  of  a  village  and  pass  in  Kern  county. 
California.  It  is  pronounced  ti-hach'a-pi — i  as  in 
habit,  a  as  in  hat.  a  as  in  about.  (2)  Spig'go-ty  is 
a  name  given  by  English-speaking  persons  to 
South-American  natives.  It  is  derived  from  the 
native  expression  no  sprka  da  English.  (3)  Either 
I)reposition  with  or  to  may  be  used.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used.  See 
New  St.\n'd.\rd  Dictiox.\ry  under  compare,  page 
540.  (4)  Not  recorded  in  any  books  to  which 
we  have  access.  Kindly  inform  us  as  to  the  con- 
text. The  correct  pronunciation  "Junipero"  is 
as  given  by  historians  in  California.  The  accent- 
mark  should  appear  over  the  letter  "i." 

"J.  W.  C,"  Wa-shington,  D.  C. — "Please  ad- 
vise whether  the  singular  verb  'is'  is  u.sed  cor- 
rectly in  the  following  clause:  ' — and  if  there  is 
mori'  than  one  column — .'  Also  the  clause:  'If 
there  is  more  than  one  sheet  of  orders — . '  It 
occurs  to  rae  that  the  clause  might  be  understood 
to  read:  'and  if  there  are  more  (sheets)  than 
one  sheet — .'" 

Ooold  Brown  says:  "It  is  plain  that  either  the 
word  more,  taken  substantively,  or  the  noun  to 
wliich  it  relates  as  an  adjective,  is  the  only  nomi- 
native to  the  verb  is."  More  is  considered  as  a 
((uantity  or  aggri^gate  and  not  as  a  number  of 
separate  units,  and,  therefore,  calls  for  a  singular 
verb. 

"M.  L.  G,"  Wilmington.  N.  C. — "Kindly  an- 
swer the  following:  (1)  What  does  the  'D.'  on  a 
silver  coin  stand  for?  I  know  what  the  'CC'  and 
'S.,'  and  '().,'  stand  for.  (2)  What  are  the  tiny 
letters  below  the  neck  of  head  on  some  silver 
coins,  and  for  what  do  they  stand?  Perhaps  they 
are  not  letters;  they  are  so  small  and  indistinct. 
C,i)  Is  the  head  on  the  smaller  silver  coins  that  of 
the  Philadi'lphia  lady  whose  head  is  on  the  dollar?" 

(1)  If  you  will  turn  to  mint-mark,  under  mint, 
on  page  15S2  of  the  New  St.\.vd.\rd  Diction'akt, 
you  will  find  the  meaning  of  the  various  small 
letters  explained.  D  stands  for  Dahlonrga.  Ga..  or 
IhuTcr.  Cnl.  (2)  The  tiny  letter  below  the  neck 
of  the  head  on  some  silver  coins  is  a.  D.  It  is  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  engraver,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Barber,  who  engraved  the  designs. 
He  is  still  the  chief  engraver  at  the  mint.  (3)  The 
head  on  the  dollar  is  not  the  same  as  that  on  the 
half-dollar,  nor  is  the  former  modeled  from  the 
features  of  a  Philadelphia  lady.  The  head  is  an 
imitation  of  the  bead  on  a  French  coin  of  the 
early  eighties. 
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THE  CARRANZA  STUMBLING-BLOCK  IN  MEXICO 


THE  PATJI  TO  TEACE  in  Mexico  may  have  l)c'iu 
smoothed  by  the  help  of  tlie  Latin-American  nations 
whose  representatives  talked  with  Secretary  Lansing  in 
New  York  last  week,  but  a  real  difficulty,  in  the  minds  of  most 
newspaper  observers,  is  the  attitude  of  General  Carranzti. 
General  Villa,  his  chief  rival,  is  said  to  have  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  an  armistice.  But  Carranza  does  not  care  to 
dis(!uss  peace  with  Villa.  One  of  Carranza's  agents  has  even 
written  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  "insisting  that  the 
United  States  has  no  right  even  to  consider  means  for  establish- 
ing a  Government  in  Mexico."  The  private  secretary  of  the 
Constitutionalist  chief,  who  concedes  the  good  intentions  of  our 
Government,  is  "somewhat  imzzled  as  to  why  it  has  waited 
until  General  Villa  is  virtually  annihilated"  to  say  that  all 
factions  must  get  together.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  further  that 
Carranza  now  controls  seven-eighths  of  all  Mexico,  in  a  short 
time  will  bring  the  rest  of  the  country  under  his  control,  and  "a 
constitutional  Government  and  peace  will  then  sm-ely  follow." 
Constitutionalist  optimism  reaches  its  height  in  the  statement 
of  General  Pablo  Gonzales  to  a  New  York  World  correspondent 
that  the  "numerous  rumors  of  foreign  intervention  in  Mexico 
are  without  the  slightest  foundation,"  and  that  "within  a  short 
time  the  Constitutionalist  Government  will  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  South-American  republics."  But  such 
high  hopes  wdth  regard  to  the  Constitutionalist  cause  are  not 
generally  shared  by  our  press.  General  Carranza's  attitude,  ac- 
cording to  a  New  York  World  correspondent  in  Washington,  has 
"so  thoroughly  disgusted  President  Wilson  that  it  is  believed  .  .  . 
that  under  no  cii-cumstances  will  the  Constitutionalist  leader 
})e  recognized  by  the  United  States."  And  the  Washington 
Post  remarks  editorially: 

"Now  that  the  United  States  Government  has  put  its  hand 
to  the  i)low  in  Mexico,  it  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  abandon  its 
unfinished  task  at  the  behest  of  Venustiano  Carranza  Neither 
his  pleadings  for  recognition  as  the  'whole  thing'  m  Mexico  nor 
liis  threats  or  manifestoes  should  have  any  eftect.  Bag  and 
baggage,  Carranza  and  his  outfit  should  go  into  the  discard, 
along  with  Villa  and  Zapata 

"Events  are  moving  rapidly  now,  and  in  all  probability  a 
provisional  Government  will  be  organized  soon  which  wUl  be  rec- 
ognized bv  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.      This  recogni- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  assistance  in  the  ready  siupnien 
of  arms  and  ammunition  and  denial  of  arms  to  Carranza  and  all 
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others  who  oppo.se  tlie  new  (icjveriuneiit .  Allho  New  York 
financiers  express  skepticism  regarfling  the  arrangement  of  a 
loan  to  tlie  proposed  new  Government  unless  it  is  iinderwritti-ii 
by  the  United  States,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  question  of 
finances  will  be  successfully  dispo.sed  of.  A  provisional  (Joverii- 
ment  backed  by  the  United  States  and  having  at  its  command 
military  supplies  which  are  denied  to  its  enemies  would  .^ooii 
break  down  all  opposition.  Carranza's  organization  depends 
upon  the  profits  of  pillage.  Once  these  profits  are  cut  off 
and  the  importation  of  arms  stopt,  Catranza's  'army'  will 
disappear." 

The  Post  goes  on  to  say  that  altho  Huerta  was  strong<'r  than 
Carranza,  he  found  the  "intangible  opposition"  of  the  United 
States  too  much  for  him,  and  it  add>  that  "the  moral  and  in- 
direct aid"  which  can  be  given  by  our  Government  is  "quite 
sufficient  to  establish  a  new  Government,  provided  it  is  composed 
of  men  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  people."  The 
NeAV  York  Evening  Post  shows  perhaps  more  tolerance  toward 
Carranza,  but  his  protests  against  the  Pan-American  pacifica- 
tion conference  impel  it  to  remark  that  "the  fiery  and  obstinate 
iridaUjo  has  cried  out  before  he  is  hurt,"  and,  recalling  that  the 
conference  had  agreed  on  the  procedure  '•with  reference^  to  (he 
recognition  of  some  form  of  government  in  Mexi(!o,"  it  continues: 

"Why  should  Carranza  assume  that  an  admonition  to  peace  is 
directed  against  him?  The  factions  may  as  concei\ably  attain 
l)eace  by  Villa's  giving  in  to  Carranza  as  by  Carranza's  gi\ing  in 
to  Villa.  If  the  Constitutionalists  now  hold  the  upper  han<l  in  a 
military  sense,  the  fact  must  count  in  any  peace  negotiatioiK. 
The  concessions  made  to  the  anti-Carranzistas  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  Carranza's  strength.  In  the  second  place,  what  reason  has 
Carranza  for  believing  that  a  willingness  to  talk  reason  might 
not  win  recognition  for  himseU?  It  is  concei\able  that  Wusii- 
ington  might  be  inclined  to  swallow  its  resentment  against 
Carranza,  hut  the  hotheaded  old  Don  is  doing  his  Ix'st  to  niakt^ 
this  impossible." 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  convinced  that  "if  Carranza  or  any 
other  leader  with  a  following  opjioses  all  peaceful  i)roposals  (»f 
this  sort,  then  armed  intervention  is  inevitable,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  undertaken  on  a  scale  large  enougii  to  be  quickly  effective 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned."      The  Transcript  adds: 

"It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  Latin  America  to  participate 
in  a  concert  of  force,  but  the  conference  of  the  seven  nations  will 
have  at  least  disarmed  suspicion  throughout  Central  and  South 
America,  and  our  Government  will  des(>rve,  and  we  hope  will  be 
gi\eii.  the  moral   support   of   Pan-America  in  any  program  for 
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the  pa<^'ifif'ation  of  Mexifo  by  the  foroe  of  arms  which  the 
failure  of  the  fxnirparltrs  now  in  progress  wouhl  eonijjel  the 
L'nitwl  States  to  adopt  and  enforee  without  any  more  "wateliful 
waiting'  or  what  our  neighbor,  The  Herald,  felicitously  termed 
'wrathful  writing.'" 

Sf<me  doubts  of  complete  Paii-Ameriean  aequieseenee  in  any 
such  inter\»ntion  mo\'-  on  ihe  part   of  llic  rtiili d    States  are. 


Mt   MI-iT  A<il<KE  TO   DE   GOOD   OH   BE   UOINCKI). 

— Hodge  In  the  Spokane  Spukcxtnan-Iterieu; 

however,  raised  by  the  reply  of  the  Argentinian  Foreign  Minister 
to  General  Carranza's  protest  against  the  eonfereuces  with 
Secretary  Lansing.     Its  most  significant  sentence  reads: 

"The  conference  has  been  ba^ed  from  its  ineijjiency  on  the 
understanding  that  any  a<t  or  design  which  might  mean  an 
inliTferenci-  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  shoidd  be  i-liminated 
beforehand,  and,  above  all,  any  purpose  of  armed  intervention." 

And,  while  Washington  tlisi)atches  to  our  journals  insist 
that  the  question  of  "intervention"  was  not  under  diseus.sion 
at  the  Pan-American  conference  on  the  Mexican  situation, 
nevertheless  the  mere  prospect  of  "intervention"  is  sen.sed 
with  irritation,  if  we  may  believe  the  dispatches  from  Brazil  and 
Argentina.  Thus  we  read  that  the  ".semiofficial  (lazvla  do 
\iilirui!<  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  finds  fault  with  those  who,  pledging 
ihemst'lves  in  the  beginning  a^jainst  formal  action,  later  come  to 
support  the  leanings  of  the  Uliited  States  toward  Imperialism. 
In  truth,'  it  says,  'America  is  not  in  sympathy  with  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  But  the  solution  already 
reached  l>y  the  conference  at  Washington  seems  to  be  to  pres«'nt 
a  conciliation  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  ol)tain  from  the  rival  fa<'tions 
acceptance  of  a  can(lidat(>  who  is  presented,  if  not  forced  upon 
them,  by  .\meri<'a.  "  Moreover,  we  read  that  the  Latin- 
American  Association  of  Bu«'nos  Aires  pa.ssed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  "the  present  general  situation  is  unfortunate  and  is 
.serving  as  a  pretext  for  intervention  w  hich  can  not  l>e  accepted." 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  betwi»en  the  State  Department 
and  the  envoys  of  Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay, 
and  Guatemala,  seven  identical  mes.>iages  ha\e  Iw^-n  sent  by 
the  conferees  to  the  various  fa<'tions  in  Mexico  asking  them  to 
unite  and  compose  their  differences.  The  appeal  is  to  Ik'  followe<l, 
relates  a  Washington  corres|)ondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  by  the 
JM'stowal  of  "recognition  and  strong  support  uiwn  those  ele- 
ments in  Mexico  which  respond  favorably."  What  may  or  may 
not  be  done  after  these  measures,  continues  this  correspondent, 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  conference.  At  the  same  time 
the  eventuality  of  "armed  intervention"  is  rumored  jx»rsistently 


in  some  quarters  despite  assurances  to  the  contrary  from  W^ash- 
ington.  Press  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  United  States  steam- 
sliip  Sacramento  has  conveyed  the  Brazilian  and  Guatemalan 
Ministers  to  New  Orleans,  that  the  battle-ships  Louisiana,  Neio 
HampHhire,  and  Connecticut  are  to  be  stationed  in  Mexican 
waters  to  "handle  any  situation  likely  to  arise,"  and  that 
Admiral  Fletcher,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fleet,  is  under  instructions  "to  have  every  vessel  of  liis  command 
kept  in  shipshape  condition  so  that  all  may  respond  to  orders 
without  delay."  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensational  dispatch  of 
Governor  Ferguson,  of  Texas,  to  President  W'ilson  asking  for 
troops  to  end  "the  reign  of  terror"  along  the  iSIexican  border  is 
regarded  suspiciously  by  some  newspaper- wTiters.  According 
to  a  Wasiiington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  General 
Funston  has  advised  the  War  Department  that  the  cattle-raids 
and  murders  along  the  border  are  "the result  of  an  unhealthy 
political  condition  which  is  purely  local." 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  DRIFT  . 

WHETHER  it  was  the  arrival  of  the  third  bu-thday  of 
tlie  Progressive  party  earh'  this  month,  or  merelj' 
the  realization  that  the  1916  campaign  is  but  a  short 
year  ahead,  something  has  stirred  Progressive  leaders  to  unusual 
midsummer  activity  and  the  serious  consideration  of  their 
party's  political  future  and  their  own.  So  many  Progressives 
of  light  and  leading  deem  the  occasion  opportune  for  a  declara- 
tion of  resolve  to  reform  the  Republican  party  henceforth  from 
within  that  many  editors  are  confirmed  in  their  expectations 
of  a  complete  reabsorption  of  the  Progressives  before  Election 
day  next  year.  And  the  Progressive  infant,  say  several  of  the 
more  unsympathetic,  is  celebrating  its  birthday  by  succumbing 
to  infantile  i)aralysis.  But  fears  of  api)roaching  dissolution, 
others  not(\  do  not  trouble  the  mind  of  such  militant  Progressives 
as  Victor  Murdook.  He  is  "ready  to  saj^  flatfootedly  that  the 
Progressives  are  going  into  the  1916  fight  as  a  party  and  to  win." 
Colonel  Roosevelt  returned  from  his  recent  tour  of  the  West, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times,  "with  one  thing  stamped 
indelibly  in  his  mind,  and  that  was  that  there  would  be  a 
national  convention  of  the  Progressive  party,  at  which  a  straight 
I*rogressive  ticket  Avould  be  nominated."  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
suggestion  of  the  name  of  Governor  Johnson  as  Presidential 
candidate  is  said  to  be  quite  in  line  with  W'estern  Progressive 
opinion,  and  some  political  forecasters  expect  to  see  the  Cali- 
fornia executive  enter  the  Republican  primaries,  and  thus  bid 
for  the  support  of  the  entire  FVogressive  element.  The  Colonel 
him.self  will  enroll  as  a  Progressive  in  his  own  State,  tho  he  has 
only  kind  words  for  the  prominent  New  York  Progressives  who 
intend  to  enroll  as  Republicans.  And  that  the  Colonel  will 
not  be  alone  even  in  New  York  is  evidenced  by  the  meeting  of 
twenty-nine  county  Progressive  leaders  who  did  "solemnly 
resolve  to  continue  our  organization."  The  New  York  county 
(■(immittei'  adopted  formal  resolutions  which  one  of  its  members 
tersely  summed  up  in  these  words:  "Any  one  of  our  party  who 
favors  an  alliance  witli  the  Republican  party,  which  is  as  rotten 
to-<lay  as  it  was  in  1912,  is  a  traitor."  This  skeptical  attitude 
touching  Ri'publican  repentance  is  common  to  the  Progressive 
leaders  who  are  loudest  in  calling  their  followers  to  rally  once 
more  round  the  Bull-Moose  banner.  Of  these  calls  to  battle 
the  already  quoted  statement  of  ex-Congressman  Murdock's  is 
generally  held  to  be  the  most  significant.     He  says,  in  part: 

"Both  in  its  protest  against  the  inroads  of  privileges  fattening 
on  an  era  of  gross  materialism  and  in  its  practical  program 
of  concrete  economic  remedies,  the  Progressives'  platform  has 
bwome  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aggressive  Americans  the 
ark  of  the  co\-enant,  and  there  is  not  a  township  anywhere 
without  its  grouj)  of  Hittites  devoted  wholly  and  solely  to  its 
preservation 
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The  Democrat u-  leadersliip,  after  two  and  one-half  years- 
trial,  has  signally  failed  in  solvinir  tiu-  nation's  ecoiDmi,.  (,,„.s- 
tious  That  this  is  the  jud},nnei.t  of  the  voter  is  aiunlv  demon- 

strated  by  the  tremendous  anti-Demoeratie  sentiment' that  has 
developed  at  the  polls  of  virtually  every  election  in  the  last  two 
years.  At  many  of  these  elections  the  voter  cast  a  Rei)ul)lican 
I)allot,  because  he  h(>liev(>(!  the  {{epubiicaii  i<>a(lership  has 
learned  its.lesson  and  would  iiereafter  take  the  progressive  path. 

•But  now  the  voters  know  for  a  certainty  that  when  the 
Republican  leadership  has  been  ivsfored  to  j)ower  it  has  shown 
more,  not  less,  reaction  tendencies,  as  is  notablv  evideiic<'<l 
by  the  actions  of  the  legislatures  in  New  York",  Oliio,  and 
Massachusetts 

"The  spectacle  of  Republican  reaction  in  New  York  and  Ohio, 
in  contrast  to  Progressive  achievement  in  California  under 
CJovernor  Johnson,  is  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  need  of  the  new 
strong  patriotic  party  of  pul)lic  service!  Tlx-refore  the  Progres- 
sive party  will  go  on  witli  its  fight  straight  out  and  fiatfooted." 

This  statement,  says  the  militantly  Progressive  Philadelpiiia 
North  American,  "finally  disposes  of  the  hopi^ful,  but  preposter- 
ous predictions  of  the  Tory  newspapers,  that  the  Progressives 
would  flock  back  to  the  Republican  party  and  accept  the  leader- 
ship of  Barnes  and  Root  and  Smoot  and  Penrose."  And  The 
Norlh  American  concludes: 

"At  this  time,  when  the  Democracy  has  made  a  record  which 
invites  repudiation,  and  when  the  Republican  party  emphasizes 
its  subserviency  to  corruptionists  and  to  special  ])rivilege,  the 
independent  existence  and  activity  of  the  Progressive  party  are 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  sentiment  of  its  members  and  the 
needs  of  the  nation." 

Somewhat  less  optimistic  than  his  fellow  Kansan,  and  some- 
what less  bitter  than  the  Progressive  editor  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
William  Allen  White  has  affirmed  no  less  emphatically  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  the  party  together.  As  the  newspapers 
quoted  him,  he  said: 

"Those  of  us  who  hold  to  the  creed  of  the  Progressive  i)art\' 
have  no  illusions  about  the  strength  of  the  paity  that  stands 
pledged  to  the  Progressive  platform.  We  realized  hat  those  two 
million  votes  east  last  November  for  United  States  Senators  and 
(lovernors  represent  the  maximum  strength  of  the  party  for  any 
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WILL  THE  CAPTAIN  STICK  TO  THE  SHIP  ? 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Presidential  candidate  until  the  popular  mind  has  changed.     W,' 
do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  to-day  the  American  people  are 

not  interested  in  any  plan  for  social  justice 

"The  whole  national  situation  spells  that  confusion  of  minds 
which  is  genuine  reaction.  But  an  event  might  dispel  the  con- 
fusion in  a  tlay,  might  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from  par- 
tizan  considerations  to  considerations  of  justice. 


"Therefore  it  seems  wise  to  lliose  party  I'r 
more  desire  for  jusliee  than  for   jobs  or  \m 
liold  the  organization  which  is  still  inlaci, 
organizatio:;,  and  to  wait,  perhaps  a  year. 
j)erliaps  fonr.      For  we  feel  thai    sooner  or  l;it 


ogress! ves  win 
)s|)erity  to  sit 
tlio  largely  a 
jxrhaps  two 
er  the  coiiritrv 
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tight, 

paper 

years, 

iniisl 
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— HardiiiK  in  the  Hiooklyii  luii/ic. 

turn  from  its  ])resent  confusion  to  some  sincere  att<'mpt  at  ad- 
justing the  ol)\ious  social  and  economic  inequities  of  our  present 
system." 

But  similar  reflection  on  the  same  situation  led  a  no  less 
conscientious  Progressive.  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  to  a 
quite  different  (conclusion.  Said  this  one-time  Progressive 
candidate  for  CJovernor  of  New  York,  who  may  be  taken  as 
speaking  for  other  Progressives  who  believe  in  taking  up  the 
task  of  I'eforming  the  Republican  party  from  within: 

"In  many  Western  States,  and  in  most  of  the  States  in  tiie 
East,  there  is  no  real  Progressive  i)arty  strength  left  at  all.  In 
Washington  and  Kansas,  for  instance,  the  Repul)liean  party 
machinery  is  bad  and  inefficient  and  government  is  in  the 
doldrums  because  of  the  great  loss  of  fighting-blood  in  1912. 
Progress  will  cease — halt  in  tho.se  Stales — unless  the  two  great 
groups  once  more  coalesce.  In  Illinois  the  ])ath  of  patriotism 
and  hope  is  in  the  vmion  of  the  anti-Loriiner  Repul:)licai!  forces 
with  the  two  hundred  thousand  Progressives  of  191-4.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  thai. 

"In  California,  Johnson  and  his  men  can  work  with  any  party. 
They  could  control  the  Republican  party  in  one  fight  if  they 
went  into  their  primaries.  And  these  are  the  great  party 
Progressive  States  of  tlie  last  two  years. 

"In  New  Y'ork  the  outstanding  issue  is  the  continued  control 
of  Barnes  and  his  backers 

"But  the  decent  Republicans  of  the  State  are  hopeless  in 
their  figlit  to  oust  Mr.  Barnes  from  his  National  Committeeship 
and  his  grip  on  the  machinery  unless  the  Progressives  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  were  formerly  Rei)ublicans,  enroll 
again  generally  in  the  Republican  i)riinaries  to  aid  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  patriotic  and  fundamental  a  |)uri)ose. 
The  revolution  of  1912  cleared  the  air  in  American  polities 
and  has  been  of  enormous  value  to  the  country.  But  the  da\- 
of  construction  has  come  again,  and  1  for  one  i)ropose  to  enroll 
for  the  contest  in  the  Republican  primaries  for  191(>." 

Even  without  such  i)roof  of  disintegration  as  is  offered  by  the 
acts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Davenport.  Theodore  Douglas  Rol>iii- 
son,  and  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  evidence,  comments  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  "has  not  been  wanting  to  show  that  only  those 
leaders  who  are  worried  about  their  own  positions  are  now 
holding  out  from  the  Republican  reunion."  and  "they  realize, 
with  the  rest  of  the  political  world,  that  the  return  of  the  Pro- 
gressive voters  already  has  been  accomi)lished."     Mr.  Barnes's 
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^Vlbany  Journal  (R«p.)  says  with  some  assurance:  "The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Progressives  would  return  to  the  Republican 
party  has  b«>en  superseded  by  the  fact  in  evidence  that  most  of 
them  have  returned.  "  The  New  York  Tribune,  an  anti-Barnes 
Republican  paper,  says  of  the  future  of  the  Progressive  party  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  dissolution  there  will  soon  be  no  party  to 
have  a  future.  And  from  across  the  continent,  in  Hiram  John- 
son's own  State,  the  San  Diego  I'nion  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Tho  it  is  of  course  conceivable,  it  adds,  "that  the  remnant  of  the 
Progressive  party  may  hold  some  sort  of  a  convention  and  nomi- 
nate some  sort  of  a  ticket.  The  old 
Greenback  and  Populist  parties  took  that 
action  quadrennially  long  after  each  was 
regarded  as  a  joke." 

it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  statement  on  the 
New  York  situation  was  more  pleasing  to 
Mr.  Davenport,  who  has  left  the  Pro- 
gn'ssive  party,  or  to  Mr.  Perkins,  who 
has  been  a<-tively  engaged  in  holding  the 
I)arty  together.  lie  .said,  it  will  be 
remembered: 

"As  regards  the  Progressives  who  have 
announced  their  intention  of  enrolling  as 
Republicans  in  this  State,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  e.\cei)t  that  1  think  it  lias  t)een  fine 
of  them  to  have  made  the  great  fight  they 
have  made  during  the  past  three  years 
for  Progressive  principles,  and  1  am  sure 
they  ar«'  acting  conscientiously  in  the 
step  they  now  take  and  with  the  purpose 
of  doing  what  they  regard  as  most  useful 
to  the  community. 

"Holding  the  convictions  I  do  it  would 
\h'  an  imjKjssibility  for  me  myself  to  take 
that  step.  I  shall  «'nroll  as  a  Progressive, 
and  if  any  man  in  this  State  asks  my 
advice  I  shall  a<lvise  hira  also  to  enroll 
as  a  Progressive." 

In  this  announcement,  remarks  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "there  is  a  broad 
spirit  of  tolerance  toward  those  who  have 
HH-ntered  th«'  Republican  party,  and  a 
ta<*it  acknowledgment  that  it  may  Ix 
jMjssible  for  them  there  to  work  for 
progr«-»sivi'  ideas  and  modern  methods  of 
government,"  The  Springfield  liepuft- 
lican  (Ind.)  and  the  Rochester  I'ost- 
ExpuHn  (Ind.)  see  behind  the  carefully 
worded  Roos<'velt  statement  the  Colonel's 
readiness  to  h-ave  liis  party  and  become  a 
Republican  again.  And  the  Rochester 
daily  goes  on  to  re<'(>rd  its  conviction 
"that  the  ]><>litical  battli'  of  next  year 
will  be  fought  out  by  the  two  old  j)artn's, 
tho  on  new  and  larger  i.s.sues.  and  that 
the  imi)ortance  of  tlie  (juestions  involv«'<l 
will  !)«•  so  great  that  the  vast  mas.s  of 
earnest,  intelligent  citizens  will  aline 
themwMves  with  one  side  or  the  other." 

Yet  the  New  York  Tinun  (^Ind.  Dem.l,  comnu-nting  on  Col- 
<»nel  Roosevelt's  statement,  warns  Republicans  not  to  exjw'ct 
a  |K>litical  joy-ri<h'  in  lOlfi.  The  Colonel,  it  thinks,  "wants  to 
support  a  Republican  if  he  can,"  but, 

"If  a  nomination  is  made  that  he  can  not  support,  he  will 
again  arouse  the  Progressives  and  strive  to  flefeat  if  at  the  i>olls. 
In  order  that  he  may  have  a  following  with  which  to  force  the 
Republicans  into  making  a  nomination  he  ran  support,  the 
Pi  i\e    party  must   be  kept  aliv*-  as  tlie  nucleus  of  a  re- 

\'  \n\  \\\  I'.HC).      It  will  not  bi-  needed  if  the  Republicans 

are  good,  but  its  existence  is  neces-sary  to  make  them  good  and 
to  punish  thora  if  they  refuse  to  be  good." 


\\TIONAL  DEFENSE  AT  PLATTSBURG 

N' 


A   M.VYOK   IN   KHAKI. 

Mayor  Mltchcl.  of  New  York  C;ty.  as  he 
l(Milie<l  whlli'  siM-iidiiiK  twi)  weeks  of  lUs  va- 

caiiim  :'•<  .'1  "  r<M>kir  "  ill  ciiTiip  at  Plattsl>iirK 


OT  A  LITTLE  AMUSEMENT  is  afforded  the  press  in 
the  picture  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  a  swarm  of 
other  notables  serving  as  rookies  in  the  business  and  professional 
men's  militan,--training  camp  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  At  the  same 
time  editorial  observers  arc  deeply  imprest  -with  this  practical 
move  in  the  cause  of  national  defense.  It  is  "the  longest  step 
toward  preparedness  against  war  that  the  United  States  has 

e^er  taken,"  according  to  the  New  Y'ork 
Evening  Mail,  while  The  Globe  of  that 
city  thinks  the  "Plattsburg  idea"  may 
be  "a  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
how  to  secure  the  training  needed  for 
preparedness,  and  yet  not  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  militarist  caste  in  this  country 
— as  a  large  standing  army  might  do." 
The  Globe  wonders  also  whether  "it  might 
be  feasible  to  systematize  and  extend  the 
sort  of  work  done  at  Plattsburg  all  over 
the  country."  The  contingent  there, 
the  press  inform  us,  consists  of  about 
1 ,200  men  from  business  and  professional 
life  who,  at  their  own  expense,  go  into 
military  training  for  four  weeks.  They 
form  a  complete  regiment,  the  New  York 
Times  points  out,  under  the  command  of 
United  States  Army  officers,  who  are 
their  instructors.  The  men  come  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  other  States,  and  are 
"compelled  to  work  as  soldiers  work  in 
war-time."  The  instruction  thus  begun 
will  not  be  neglected  hereafter,  adds  The 
Times,  and  the  men  of  Plattsburg  "will 
surely  fit  themselves  to  receive  officers' 
commissions  if  a  ^■olunteer  army  is  re- 
quired in  our  time."  On  this  point  The 
Times  has  the  .support  of  Capt.  Halstead 
Dorey,  commander  of  the  camp,  who  is 
quoted  in  press  dispatches  as  saying  in  an 
address  to  the  men:  "You  are  here  so 
that,  in  case  of  trouble,  you  maj^  be  called 
upon  to  take  command  of  an  untrained 
band  of  volunteers  and  will  know  how  to 
go  about  yoiu"  work."  But  this  is  a 
"preposterous"  idea  in  the  view  of  a 
former  officer  of  the  New  York  National 
(Juard  who  charges  that  "the  newspapers 
and  the  Army  authorities  are  hurting  the 
National  Guard  and  i)lacing  a  premium 
on  not  joining  the  militia."  He  adds  also 
that  "a  i)rivate  soldier  with  no  previous 
experien(;e  can  acquire  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  training  in  a  two  months'  army 
cami),  and  still  less  can  a  young  man^ 
even  tho  a  college  or  high-.school  graduate,  be  made  over  into  an 
officer."  What  .such  an  authority  as  Major-General  Leonard 
W  ood  looks  for  from  the  Plattsburg  experiment  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  remarks  culled  from  a  talk  he  gave  to  the 
men  in  training.     General  Wood  is  reported  as  saying: 

"I  hope  that  when  you  go  away  from  here  you  wUi  use  your 
influence  as  good  citizens,  and,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  masses, 
by  whom  you  should  not  be  influenced,  to  help  secure  good 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  armament  in 
lliis  country. 

"We  want  a  big  navy  and  an  efficient  navy.  Perhaps  we 
don't  need  the  biggest  na\'y  in  the  world,  but  at  least  we  ought 
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LEAUMNU     TO    KKKl'    THEIK    POWDKH   DRY. 
Somo  of  the  coUoko  students,  who  had  a  month's  trainins  at  Plaltsburg  before  the  professional  men.  fordinK  a  stn>.;im  on  one  of  ilieir  "hikes. 


to  havo  the  second  biggest.  We  want,  too,  a  mobik;  army,  lor 
without  a  mobile  army  our  coast-defenses,  on  which*  so  much 
depends,  might  be  rendered  useless. 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  country 
for  the  good  work  that  it  has  done,  we  need  a  new  system.  We 
need,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  effective  Federal  control  of  the 
National  Guard  than  we  have  had  in  the  past  if  that  braneli  of 
the  service  is  to  be  made  as  effective  as  it  should  be." 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  World  prints  the  letter  of 
an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  who  confesses  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  "look  lightly  on  the  present  military  outing  of  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  under  army  auspices."  It  is  only 
natural.  The  World  concedes,  that  "these  amateur  soldiers  should 
come  in  for  criticism  from  men  who  have  long  borne  the  drudgery 
of  regular  militia  service  from  sheer  devotion  to  it  and  at  great 
personal  inconvenience."  As  to  the  officer's  suggestion  that  if 
the  Plattsburg  gentlemen  are  in  earnest  they  have  abundant 
opportunity  for  military  education  right  in  New  York  in  the 
militia,  The  World  observes  that — 

"An  enlistment  for  three  years  is  of  course  a  different  matter 
from  an  'enlistment'  for  thirty  days,  and  in  that  length  of 
service  much  ardent  enthusiasm  for  military  duty  can  evaporate. 
Yet  it  is  perhaps  best  not  to  be  too  captious  about  the  vacation 
soldier.  The  important  thing  is  the  disposition  shown  by 
lawyers,  bankers,  and  mayors  to  take  a  personal  interest  of  any 
kind  in  military  training.  If  only  they  could  be  induced  to 
follow  it  up  by  joining  the  National  Guard,  they  would  do  much 
to  improve  conditions  of  'preparedness.' 

"The  great  weakness  of  national  defense  is  not  alone  in  tlie 
small  regular  Army,  but  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  militia  in  most 


States,  and  their  example  could  effect  excellent  results  by  making 
recruiting  popular." 

The  World  is  interested  also  in  the  fact  that  out  of  the  1,007 
men  first  received  at  the  Plattsburg  camp  only  one  man  failed 
to  pass  the  medical  examination.  The  men  range  in  age  from 
twenty-threes  to  sixty-three,  the  average  Ix'ing  about  thirty-five 
years,  and,  this  journal  adds,  "fully  900  would  have  passed  the 
more  rigorous  tests  given  to  men  averaging  ten  years  younger 
who  apply  for  enlistment  in  the  regular  Army."  In  the  view  of 
The  World  "the  country  will  watch  with  nuich  interest  this 
little  army  of  citizens  drafted  from  th(>  work-a-day  world," 
while  we  read  in  the  New  York  Evcniny  Mail,  whose  praise  of 
the  project  is  quoted  above,  that  "it  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  chapter  in  American  military  history."  As  to  the  genesis 
of  the  enterprise,  this  journal  i)()ints  out  that — 

"So  quietly  lias  this  important  movement  been  .set  afoot 
that  few  outside;  of  those  directly  interested  know  anything 
about  it.  There  has  been  no  howl  about  impending  calamity, 
no  call  to  arms,  no  band-playing  or  trunij)ets  lilowing. 

"A  groui)  of  unselfish  citizens,  who  will  not  even  consent  to  the 
publication  of  their  nanu's,  have  spent  their  time  since  early 
spring  in  the  organization  of  a  new  military  force  that  has 
become  much  more  important  than  they  themselves  ever 
dreamed.  While  groping  al)out  in  a  tangle  of  contlicting  theories 
on  preparedness,  they  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which  at  least  does 
something  toward  the  end  sought.  That  their  scheme  is  prac- 
ticable is  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  aid  which  has  been  given 
by  General  Wood  and  other  officers  of  th(>  regular  Army.  .  .  . 
The  response  to  their  first  effort  has  been  so  encouraging  that 
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THHOWN  TO  THE  WOLVES  I 

— Carter  in  ilic  New  York  Erening  Sujj. 

THE    MAX   BEHIND    THF:    BEAR 


(■■■pvriL-litr.l.  lOl.'i.  t>y  tltc  \.<rt1i  Aincriran  Coniranv.  rliiladolpltia. 

WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT  ? 

— Kicliards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


there  is  every  reason  to  believe  10,(KX)  men  ran  be  instructed 
nexl  summer  if  camps  are  established  in  other  sections. 

"Compared  with  what  the  United  States  has  done  in  the  i)asl, 
this  is  a  forward  step.  It  can  not  create  efficient  oflicers  over- 
night, i)Ut  it  at  least  'starts  sonietliiu^'  alonu  the  road  whirii 
the  nation  must  travel  toward  preparation  for  national  defen.se." 


CAPITALIZING    CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT 

MISSISSIPPI 


IN 


'"-p^HAT  MAKING  THE  BEST  of  a  bad  business  can  be 
I  larried  to  e.xiremes  is  the  f,'eneral  opinion  of  such  Norfh- 
-*■  crn  editors  as  have  coniniented  on  the  recent  "j^ala 
hanjjing"  poi)ulari/,ed  and  engineered  In  the  inercliants  of  Stark- 
\ilie,  Missis,sippi.  One  editor  no  farther  north  than  St.  I^ouis 
terms  it  "eneonrairinu;  murder"  to  jHrmit  such  an  afiair  as  the 
■"Koman  holiday"  that  occurred  in  this  pleasiint  little  town  of 
two  thousand  souls  down  in  the  cottonseed-oil  district.  How- 
can  we  wonder,  he  adds,  in  Tlu- Slnr,  that  crime  flourishes  where 
"a  whole  community  is  in  such  a  mental  and  moral  state  that 
they  can  make  a  pienie  of  a  haiiirin^'.  listen  to  jmlitical  speeches 
from  tlu' Ka^llows  on  wiiidi  in  a  few  minutes  their  fellow  men  an- 
to  give  up  their  lives,  and  laugh  wht-n  the  death-trap  is  sprung?" 
The  whole  celebration,  we  learn  from  i)ress  dispatches  from 
Starkville  and  neighborint:  towns,  was  the  result  of  the  desire  of 
local  merchants  to  enliven  a  dull  summer  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  off«  red  by  the  first  jmblic  h-gal  hanging  that 
that  locality  ha<l  known  for  many  years.  The  affair  was  a|>- 
l>arently  elaborately  staged  "in  a  natural  amphitheater,  in  the 
center  of  \\  hi<'h  stood  the  gallows."  Such  inducement  as  -was 
needed,  in  addition,  was  su])plicd  in  widi"-si)nad  ad\erli.sement 
of  the  event.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  a  Starkville  dis- 
patch to  the  N«'W  York  World  informs  us: 

"Before  the  hanging  the  a.ssemb|e<l  crowd  w  hich  had  been  gath- 
ered from  the  neighboring  tow  iis  listened  to  numer(»u<  candi(iates 
at   the  api)roiicliini,'  county  primaries,  who  enunciated,  amid  ap- 
plause,   their    platforms   and    i)olicies   from    the    planks   of    iIm 
M-alTold.      l.,emoiiade  and  other  .soft  drinks  were  fre«'. 

"After  a  short  service  in  the  jad  the  march  to  the' gallows 
beuan  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  negroes  wjtiking  JH-twet-n  st'veral 
deputies,  the  sheritT,  and  tw«»  colored  nunisters.  A  dens4-  ma^-< 
of  humanity  encircled  tin-  hills  surrounding  the  gallows. 

"When  the  condemned  nun  ascended  the  scaffold,  follow iil 
by  the  preachers,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Winbush  prayed  and  the  neirrors 
joined,  muttering  the  words  in  an  inaudible  tone. 


"The  Ke\ .  Mr.  Hitchins  then  prayed  with  the  murderers, 
tears  streaming  down  their  faces.  Then  the  lines  of  the  hymn, 
'There  is  a  Land  of  Pure  Delight  Where  Saints  Immortal 
Reign,'  were  announced,  and  as  the  minister  announced  tlie  last 
two  lines.  'Not  .Jordan's  stream  nor  death's  cold  Hood  should 
fright  us  from  thi'  shore,'  the  great  crowd  of  whites  also  joined 
in  the  singing. 

"All  this  time  the  soda-water  stands  were  doing  a  rushing 
business,  and  below  the  scaffold  a  negro  was  dealing  out  sand- 
wiches to  the  hungry.  Seals  then  addrest  the  crowd,  making 
a  full  confession  of  his  part  in  the  murder  of  a  railroad  porter, 
for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  implicating  Bolen.  He  was 
confident  of  his  salvation,  he  said 

"The  harsh  rattle  of  the  trap  of  the  gallows  wliich  killed  them 
no  sooner  had  died  away  than  the  clattering  of  knives  and  forks 
.irose  and  5,(K)0  picnickers  began  eating  their  lunches  under  the 
scafTold." 

The  Detroit  7'(«((.s,  acce])ting  this  remarkable  story  as  truth- 
ful, declares  the  [execution  to  have  beiii  little,  if  any,  better 
than  a  lynching,  and  comments  bitterly  on  the  fact  that  "the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  not  composed  of  negroes  but  was  rather 
equally  divided  between  whites  and  blacks."  Further  censure 
is  expresl  by  the  same  paper  in  its  assertion  that — 

"Mississi])])!.  the  State  wliere  Booker  Washington  has  toiled 
so  loyally  for  his  race  and  where  the  Tuskegee  Institute  has 
done  such  renuirkable  work,  has  ill-repaid  this  publico  benefactor 
l>y  the  exhibition  it  permitted  to  take  place.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  higher  authorities  of  that  State  take  a  hand  in  suppress- 
ing such  barbarous  exhibitions  of  sensationalism  as  were  allowed 
to  occur  at  Starkville." 

A  slightly  diflferent  view  is  given  in  the  satiric  comment  of 
a  few  other  critics,  such  as  the  editor  of  the  New  York  aiobc, 
who  urges  that — 

"Possibly  we  should  not  be  too  severe  on  the  Mississippi  crowd; 
ihey  were  doing  pretty  well  to  sit  quietly  and  let  the  authorities 
conduct  the  l)usiness.  They  are  simply  to  be  congratulated 
on  tlieir  healthy  a|)petites.  Doubtless  imblic  killings  are  getting 
to  be  common))lace  when  a  mob  can  witness  one  and  not  miss  a 
mouthful  of  its  lunch.  But  the  civil  authorities  who  will  turn 
their  solemn  and  terrible  duty  of  executing  criminals  into  a 
public  holiday,  and  degrade  themselves  into  stage  managers 
for  this  sort  of  carnival  of  brutality,  ouglit  to  be  imp(>ached." 

To  which  Till    Murumij  Trliyniph  of  tile  same  city  adds: 

"Siark\-ille  is  to  be  congratulated,  not  so  much  because  of  her 
s<'lf-restramt  as  because  of  her  far-sightedness  in  being  able 
to  give  the  people  a  holiday  and  reap  a  profit  besides." 
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HUMANE  SING  SING  UNDER  FIRE 

THE  THREATENED  smash-wp  of  the  Osborne  "new- 
idea"  administration  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  is  a  matter  of 
"nation-wide  interest"  in  the  view  of  many  observers, 
who  feel  that  the  whole  future  of  prison-reform  in  this  country 
was  involved  in  the  issue.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
journals  who  hold  with  the  Hartford  Courant  that  even  if  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  had  removed  Warden  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
the  best  part  of  the  warden's  work  could  not  be  "undone,"  for 
he  has  given  such  an  impulse  to  humaneness  in  the  management 
of  prisons  as  to  render  it  "a 
recognized    duty    of    those;    in 
charge  of   penal  institutions." 
Less  sympathetic  critics,  while 
conceding  the  value  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne's prison-ideas,   say  that 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame 
for  his  troubles  because  he  is  an 
"agitator"  rather  than  an  "ex- 
ecutive."    Meanwhile,  Gov'er- 
nor  Whitman  states  to  the  press 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  re- 
moving Mr.  Osborne  or  John 
B.  Riley,  New  York  State  Su- 
perintendent of   Prisons,  with 
whom    the    Sing  Sing  warden 
clashed.    Superintendent  Riley 
represents  the  old  prison-idea, 
say   several   editors,   Mr.   Os- 
borne the  new,  and  hence  the 
conflict.  "  The  old  prison-idea," 
Mr.  E.  Kent  Hubbard,  a  penal 
authority   of    Connecticut,    is 
quoted  as  saying  in  the  New 
York  Globe,  "was  punishment, 
and   nothing  more.     The  new 
idea  is  to  fit  the  prisoners  to 
return  to  the  world  and  take  up 
life  as  rational  and  normal  hu- 
man   beings."    The  "Osborne 
method,"    according     to    Mr. 
Hubbard,  is  "one  of  the  great- 
est assets  any  penal  institution 
can    have";    and   we   are   in- 
formed  by   an   Albany  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World  that  Governor  Whitman  is 
anxious  to  see  the  experiment  at  Sing  Sing  carried  out  "until  it 
is  proved  absolutely  a  success  or  a  failure."     Many  defenders 
of  Mr.  Osborne  hold  that  the  weakness  of  any  case  against  his 
management  of  Sing  Sing  lies  in  the  character  of  his  opponents, 
who  are  described  as  "the  old  ring"  in  prison-circles  and  accused 
of  conspiring  to  force  the  warden  out.     Thus  we  read  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  that — 

"There  was  a  deep  plot  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  State 
Prisons  Department,  hand  in  hand  with  the  old  prison-smugglers 
and  supplies-grafters,  to  discredit  the  warden's  administration 
by  faking  disorderly  scenes,  inducing  false  affidavits,  employing 
immoral  women  to  appear  at  the  prison,  'planting'  spies  within 
the  walls  who  could  manufacture  evidence,  especially  photo- 
graphs (which  the  war-censors  have  found  out  are  easily  counter- 
feited), even  going  to  the  extent  of  inducing  the  most  abandoned 
inmates  to  swear  out  lies  about  the  warden's  methods  and 
character." 

Venal  politics  is  the  root  of  the  trouble  at  Sing  Sing,  observes 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  and  adds  that  men  have  gone 
into  prison-work  in  New  York,  "not  because  it  was  to  their 
liking,  but  because  it  was  a  good  thing  politically  to  do." 

From   the  Washington   Times  we  learn  that  Mr.   Osborne's 
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•THE   "HONOR-SYSTEM"  WARDEN  OF  SING  SING. 

Thomas  Mott  Osbonie,  whose  experimtints  in  New  York's  famous 
prison  have  evoked  the  scorn  of  the  politician  and  the  applause  of 
the  reformer.     Recent  bitter  attacks  have  failed  to  oust  him. 


"experiences"  as  warden  liave  been  "watched  witli  scan-e  less 
interest  in  Washington  than  in  New  York  State."  Vet  while  it 
defends  Mr.  Osborne  as  "an  Jigitator  of  prison-reform,"  this 
journal  feels  bound  to  say  also: 

"But  an  agitator  does  not  always  make  a  good  e.xefutivo. 
Tliat  was  the  whole  trouble  with  Osborne.  .  .  .  Ih-  worked  too 
fast,  and  did  not  gather  up  the  loo.se  ends  as  ho  worked.  His 
theories  are  still  regard(>d  as  sound,  and  they  could  be  worked 
out  by  a  more  capable  administrator." 

The  "strongest  indorsement"  of  Mr.  Osborne's  work  in  Sing 
Sing,  in  the  view  of  the  New  York  World,  is  "the  nature  of  the 

campaign   that  has  been  made 

against  him."  Since  he  took 
charge.  The  World  goes  on  to 
say,  "neither  the  little  nor  the 
big  politicians  have  had  free 
swing  at  Sing  Sing,"  and  "the 
t  raffic;  in  drugs  has  been  cheeked 
and  tile  jjrofits  of  crooked  em- 
ployees shut  off."  He  has  es- 
tablished a  new  order  of  things 
"where  justice  and  humane 
treatment  are  the  first  rules  in 
the  maintenance  of  discipline," 
and  this  journal  adds  that  if 
his  experiment  prove  success- 
ful "there  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion in  prison -administration 
throughout  the  United  States." 
The  NewYork  Evening  Post  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  leading 
prison-reformers  who  "  have 
been  in  closest  touch  with 
what  has  been  going  on"  are 
"wholly  on  Osborne's  side." 
For  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  prison-reform  Mr.  Osborne 
should  receive  full  credit,  but 
The  Evening  Sun  suggests 
"maudlin  sentimentalism  in 
t'lfs  administration  bf  prison- 
reform  may  go  far  toward  de- 
feating it;  and  the  granting  of 
'honor'  privileges  to  prisoners 
so  essentially  lacking  in  all 
semblance  of  honor  as  traf- 
fickers in  women  must  be  has  certainly  given  the  'new  era'  a 
black  eye." 

From  a  statement  in  def«>nse  of  the  Osborne  administration 
issued  to  the  press  and  signed  by  certain  authorities  on  reform- 
movements,  among  whom  are  Ben  Lindsey,  Robert  ErsUine  Ely, 
Henry  de  Forest  Baldwin,  Oswald  Villard,  Samuel  McCuno 
Lindsay,  and  others,  we  quote  the  following: 

"The  work  has  progressed  for  eight  months  in  Sing  Sing,  and 
was  begun  in  Auburn  eighteen  months  ago.  At  the  end  of  this 
reasonably  long  period  there  is  much  positive  evidence  of  success, 
and  there  are  no  charges  of  failure  which  would  really  discount 
the  experiment  even  if  they  were  proved. 

"The  change,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  the  prison  popu- 
lation is  marked  by  every  visitor  and  most  marked  by  those  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Sing  Sing 
before  January  1. 

"The  number  of  escapes  is  actually  less  than  the  average  for  a 
similar  period  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  mass  of  the  prisoners  toward  escape  has  been  absolutely 
reversed. 

"The  output  of  work  has  positively  increased,  altho  as  yet 
the  prison-management  is  not  able  to  offer  any  of  those  in- 
centives which  normal  men  are  accustomed  to  in  their  work 
of  every  day. 

"Insanity  has  fallen  off  about  30  per  cent." 
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CLOSING   AN    "UNDIPLOMATIC"   EPISODE 

TIIK     KND    of    tlu-    diplomatic    career    of    Mr.    James 
M.   Sullivan,   former  United   States  Minister  to   Santo 
,  Domingo,  through    resignation  'by  request,"  does  not 

seem  to  meet  with  any  noticeable  disupi)roval  on  the  part  of 
the  press.  But  it  does  revive  an  old  strain  in  the  chorus  of  edi- 
torial censure  freely  bestowed  on  William  Jennings  Bryan  in 
some  quarters.  In  rather  caustic  mood  these  adverse  critics 
recall  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  original  of  the  "deserving  Demo- 
crats" characterized  by  the  f(»rmer  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter 
to  Walter  W.  Vick.  when  the  latter  was  Receiver  of  Customs  for 
the  Dommican  Kepublic.  As  was  related  in  our  issue  of  January 
W.  HH.'i.  .Mr.  Bryan  wrote  to  inquire  for  positions  at  disi)()sal 
in  the  island  and  to  announce  the  coming  of  Minist*-r  Sulli\an 
in  terms  of  glowing  approbation.  In  strong  contrast  are  the 
findings  of  the  report  of  Si'uator  Phelan  (Dem.),  of  California, 
who  was  appointed  a  sjiecial  commissioner  by  the  President  to 
examine  the  charges  brought  against  Minister  Sullivan  by  Walker 
W.  Vick.  resigned  as  Receiver  of  Customs.  "According  to 
Senator  Phelan,'  says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  "no  one  should  have  ex  ^ected  that  the  'training, 
education,  and  experience"  of  Mr.  Sullivan  could  have  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  post."  We 
read  in  the  press  that  the  report  says  in  jiart : 

"There  is  no  evidence  tiiat  Minister  Sullivan  received  any 
money  or  i)articipated  in  any  way  in  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  'graft';  but  tliere  is  evidence  that  a  projjosal  was  made  to  a 
New  York  contractor  to  pay  nujney  to  a  re])resentati\  e  of  some 
of  the  interests  that  supported  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  order  that  the 
contractor  might  secure  favorable  con1ra<'ts  in  Santo  Domingo; 
that,  as  a  part  of  the  jjropo.sal,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 


interests  had  secured  Sullivan's  appointment  and  could  influence 
liim;  that  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Sullivan  was  given  to 
the  contractor  by  those  making  the  proposal,  and  the  contractor 
I^roceeded'to  Santo  Domingo,  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  assured  him  of  the  reliability  of  the  introducer,  and  that 
tliereupon  the  contractor  returned  to  New  York  and  paid  over 

the  monev. 

"There  is  no  e\idence  that  at  any  time  the  contractor  was  in 
Santo  Domingo  Mr.  Sulli^■an  knew  any  such  payment  was  under 
consideration. 

"By  rea.son  of  his  conduct  in  office,  of  such  matters,  among 
otiiers.  as  his  relations  with  the  Banco  Nacional.  his  attitude  of 
liostility  toward  other  banking  houses,  his  methods  in  dealing 
with  tlie  re\olution  at  Puerto  Plata,  his  participation  in  party 
politics  in  Santo  Domingo,  his  attitude  toward  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  liis  obtaining  pecmiiary  favors  for  a  relative  at  the 
Banco  Nacional,  liis  inability,  by  reason  of  his  former  conduct 
and  consequent  loss  of  public  confidence,  to  be  of  any  real  service 
as  a  member  of  the  T'eace  Commission  of  1914,  Minister  Sullivan 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Dominican  people  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  him  powerless  to  represent  the  United  States  as  it 
should  l)e  represented." 

Tlie  New  York  Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.)  views  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  a  "tardy  and  partial  reparation  for  the  out- 
rages inflicted  on  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  first  year  of  tlie 
Wilson  Administration."  The  New  Y'ork  World  (Dem.)  says 
that  "the  State  Dei)artmeiit  was  wise  in  suggesting  jMr.  Sullivan's 
retirement";  while  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks 
that  "few  of  the  appointments  of  the  State  Department  during 
Mr.  Bryan's  term  of  service  were  quite  so  bad  as  Sullivan's." 
The  moral  of  the  episode,  in  the  view  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.),  is  that  "as  far  as  possible  politics  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
(lil)lomatic  service,"  and  it  adds:  "Some  progress  has  been  made 
along  this  line,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  An  occasional 
jmrging  indicates  the  possible  need  elsewhere." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


BoBO  Is  now  singing  his  own  Il.vinn  of  Haiti. — AVu    York  Ercning  Sun. 

Ui  S.H1A  evidently  Uiis  lost  lur  punch  !i.s  well  a.s  her  vodlca. — Columbia 
Stair. 

KUHHIA  is  «let«Tniine<l  Id  win  tins  wur  if  she  lia.s  to  rctiro  to  Manchuria 
to  <lo  il. — Boston  Transcript. 

(iKlt.MvNV.  .sjiys  a  Kuropean  cablegram,  is  now  facing  niin.  Well,  any- 
how, .slics  facing  it. — lioslon  Transcript. 

'I'MK  farliicr  tin'  (irrinan.s  penilrate  into  proliil>iti<)n  territory,  \\\r 
fc»'l)ler  IteeoniiM  their  attarlv. — Columbia  Stale. 

Mic.  O-iKiitNKs  oli.stmale  llglit  to  remain  at  Sing  Sing  must  1)0  very 
puz/ling  to  Harry  l\    Tliaw.— .Vru    Vorfc  Errnin<i  I'ost. 

".Mmik  in  thi'  I  nln-<l  Stales."  r<'inarlii-<l  (inal  Hritain  .'i-s  it  handed 
Washington  a  lln-sLs  on  the  law  of  l)l(M-l<ade.  — Hn7  Sinn  .Jmirnal. 

Tio;  nst  of  the  uorld  will  welcome  the  day  when  Knrope  is  eonfronte<l 
with  the  at'riouH  i|Uia>lioii  "f  »li:ii  in  do  wiili  ii>  cx-irenehes. —  U'a.\liinfjlim 
Post. 

Colonel  UfXJSEVEi^r  says  that  the  nobli-st  rftU-  is  to  be  a  mother.  That  s 
alKMit  the  only  stn-niioiLs  role  the  (^olonel  ha>i  never  trlMl. — Xashrillr 
llnnni  r 

A»  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Chile  wen-  Iernu-<1  \  H  C  arbitrators,  will 
Uolivla.  tnigiiay.  and  (iuatcmala  l»-  known  ;i.s  the  H.  V.  (i.  bojinl.'-- 
lUistiin  llrralit 

riEn.M.\>fY  and  AiLstrIa  make  2.'>O.l)0()  shells  a  day.  Cn-at  Hritain  niake.s 
•J.Vt.tKK)  shells  a  month  Then 's  the  history  of  the  Mrs!  year  of  the  war 
In  a  nutshell. —r«/nHi/»i/j  .s/«(. . 

It  Is  understoo<l  that  Mr  Wilson  is  getting  considerable  melancholy 
eoiuiolation  from  the  n-fleflion  that  wherever  the  (ierman  vote  fcH-s  in 
llMli  it  won't  go  loT.  M.  —lioslon  Transcript. 

Is  then-  not  ln>nble  enough  for  the  n«'wspuiHTs  in  this  war  uilhoiit  llie 
Hrillsh  forces  rariogniphing  an  ••.\nz,-»r  region"  In  (ialli|M)ll  from  the 
llrst  letters  of  "  .Vustrall.ui-New  Ze.ilalid  \rm.\  ('i>rps'  •  Sue  Ynrl: 
World. 

Thf.he  wiks  .some  division  of  opinion  in  the  ({erman-.\merie:ut  .MllaiU'i- 
Convenllnn  tx>nreniing  the  exact  language  in  which  Pn-sl<lenl  Wilson 
>honlil  1h>  <lenounc»><l.  but  then>  w;is  gri'at  unanimity  in  the  decision  to 
hold  the  next  annual  mwting  In  Milwaukei-. — -Vcir  York  World. 


T.  U.  STILL  seems  to  be  the  ijattic  him  of  the  Republic. — Columbia  Stair. 

So.ME  of  those  "British  offensives"  are  signed  by  Sir  Edward  Orcy. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

It  seems  as  tho  Polish  autonomy  would  he  primarily  a  house-building 
campaign. ^flo.v/OH  Herald. 

Th.vt  only  three  revolutions  are  raging  in  Portugal  at  present  must  be 
due  to  lack  of  space. —  Washinqlon  Post. 

.ViiDi  r  the  ()nl.\-  lliing  the  Kassians  have  coiisistently  beaten  during  the 
war  is  a  rt-trt-at. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Now  that  fniguay  has  agreed  to  help  us  clean  up  Mexico,  the  job  no 
long<T  appears  formidable. — Charleston  Xcirs  and  Courier. 

l*oL.\Nl)  ha-s  b<-en  devastated  by  the  Czar  and  tlu-  Kaiser  in  their  contest 
to  decide  who  shall  give  frewlom  to  Poland. — New  York  Keening  Post. 

It  takes  a  txvc  and  c<|ual  fraternal  and  benevolent  organization  to  dub 
its  chief  mogtd  a  grand  exalted  rider  and  universal  i)otentate. —  Washingttm 
J'ost. 

iTcoinis  as  something  of  a  .shock  to  find  GovernorsBrewer.  of  Mississippi, 
and  K.\c.  of  Tennes.see.  in  the  ranks  of  aggressive  prohibitiouists. — Boston 
Ilrnild. 

The  openitions  in  Poland  indicate  tliat  once  more  Germany  has  reached 
her  higlu^st  attainable  point.  This  makes  at  least  a  dozen. — Springfield 
Jirpublican. 

Two  hundre<l  (ierman  newspapers  have  suspended  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Pn^umably  becau.se  all  the  "hate"  epithets  gave  out. — New 
York  Erening  Post. 

|{r..>!>fi.NsiniLlTV  for  the  Eastland  disaster  would  have  b(>en  satisfactorily 
placed  long  ago  if  the  captain  had  only  had  the  forethought  to  go  down 
with  his  ship. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Wisit  can  gain  some  idea  of  tlie  wildly  radical  character  of  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention  wlw^n  it  is  told  that  Klilni  Kooi 
Is  the  Ifiiiler  of  the  progn'.s.si ve  element. — New  York   World. 

Id  l.<..MtI.v  according  to  one  of  her  diploinals.  is  rnerel\  "waiting  for  llie 
best  offer.  '  Possiljly  .Mr.  Wanamakers  billion-dollar  bid  for  Helgiiiin 
caiLsiMl  Bulgaria  to  reji-ot  the  offers  already  submitted  as  too  low  and 
n-ad\crtise  for  new  ones. — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE  COTTON-CONTRABAND  CONTROVERSY 


/4  S  AN  EXAMPLE  OP  MUDDLE  nothing  could  bo  moro 
/-\  illuminating  than  the  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  question  of  cotton.  For  some  months  past 
English  news])apers  have  been  conducting  a  campaign  to  have 
cotton  declared  a  contraband  of  war  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  high  explosives.  On 
this  question  the  Oo\'ern- 
ment  seems  unable  to  make 
up  its  mind,  or  rather  has  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  changing  it 
so  often  that,  in  spite  of  con- 
stant agitation,  the  cotton- 
question  still  remains  un- 
settled. One  London  weekly. 
Re y Holds'. t  Newspaper,  gives 
a  resume  of  the  Govern- 
mental attitude  whic^h  is  of 
interest  to  the  United  States 
as  the  foremost  cotton- 
gi-owing  <'ountr>'  of  the 
world.     Tt  runs  in  part: 

"At  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  announced  that  the 
American  crop  would  be  a 
record  one,  and  Senator 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina, 
stated  in  Washington  on 
December  17  that  a  promi- 
nent German  cotton-house 
in  Bremen  had  advised  him 
that  there  was  a  large  mar- 
ket for  cotton  in  Germany, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  supply  could  be  util- 
ized at  once  if  American 
vessels  could  be  found  to 
transport  it.  Exactly  three 
weeks  later  than  this  illumi- 
nating speech  Sir  Edward 
Grey  made  the  remarkable 
statement,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  American  Am- 
bassador, that  'his  Majes- 
ty's Government  has  never 
put  cotton   on    the    list   of 

contraband;  it  has  throughout  kept  it  on  the  free  list,  and 
on  every  occasion  when  questioned  on  the  point  it  has  stated 
its  intention  of  adhering  to  the  practise.' 

"On  March  1  it  was  announced  by  Mr.  Asquith  that  'the 
Government  will  hold  itself  free  to  detain  or  take  into  port 
ships  carrying  goods  of  presumed  enemy  destination.  Nine  days 
later  a  number  of  experts  met,  discust  the  position,  and  protesteil 
strongly  to  Lord  Moulton,  chairman  of  the  War-office  Explosives 
Gommittee.  The  following  day,  ilarch  11,  an  order  in  Council 
was  published  instituting  the  blockade  of  German  ports,  and 
cotton  became  conditional  contraband 

"By  June  10  the  Government  had  apparently  partly  learned 
its  lesson,  and  it  was  constrained  to  confess,  through  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  that  evidence  to  which  it  "could  not  shut  its  eyes' 
made  it  plain  that  cotton  going  to  neutral  countries  was  leaking 
through  to  Germany 

"The  other  day,  replying  to  Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  who  has  per- 
sistently endeavored  to  push  the  Government  into  taking  a 
drastic  "line  of  action  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Asquith  admitted  that  he 
was  •  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things.'  Let  us  hope 
that,  now  that  he  is  at  last  convinced,  he  will  urge  that  cotton 
be  made  absolute  contraband." 


have  the  sinews  of  war.' 


Sir  William  Ramsay,  England's  foremost  chemist,  <'xi)iains 
the  chemical  value  of  cotton  in  the  London  Snlurdnij  Rcruw, 
and  concludes  by  saying: 

"Overtures  were  made  to  the  late  Government,  early  last 
Augu.st,    by    a    number    of    cotton    magnates,    to    take    steps 

whereby  each  <'ountry 
would  hav((  been  pro\ided 
with  the  normal  supply  of 
cotton  which  its  mills  hav«' 
had  (luring  the  j)ast  years. 
Tliis  would  have  been  no 
hardship,  except,  perhaps, 
to  the  American  seller.  But 
the  i)ro|)osal  went  further: 
it  was  contemplated  to  pur- 
chase the  American  croj), 
and  distribute  it,  so  thai 
all  should  be  utilized.  The 
otTer  was  declined. 

"It  is  still  in  our  power 
to  exclude  cotton  from  our 
eiiemii's'  country.  When 
that  is  done,  the  end  of 
the  war  will  !>(»  ajjpreciably 
nearer;  for  it  is  certain  thai 
within  .six  months  of  the 
day  when  cotton  is  effec- 
tively excluded,  our  adver- 
saries will  have  to  stop 
operations  for  lack  of  pro- 
pulsive ammunition." 

The      Liverpool      Colton 
Gazelle  writes: 


"In  our  columns  to-day 
will  be  found  collected  data 
from  the  highest  authori- 
tative sources,  ourselves 
included.  We  commend 
the  figures  to  very  careful 
study.  If  .  .  .  any  mod- 
erately reasonal)le  man  or 
woman  can  refuse  to  deny 
the  enemy  every  fra<'tion 
of  an  ounce  of  cotton  in 
any  shape  or  form,  from 
linters  |short  fiber|  up  to 
cloth,  then  they  are  simply 
deliberately  contributing  to 
the  slaying  of  their  off- 
spring and  to  the  ruin  of  their  nation  and  Empire 

"The  figures  show  that  the  total  stocks  in  Germany  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  were  4S;i,()l)()  bales  (of  .')()()  pounds  each);  that 
24.'i,()()()  bales  were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Germany 
during  August,  and  that  the  total  German  <'onsumption  during 
1914-1.')  is  estimated  at  l,()()l).()tM)  bales  of  cotton.  Thus  some 
9()t).()()l)  bales  must  have  been  imported  into  Germany  from 
neutral  States." 

From  what  States  that  cotton  came  the.se  instructive  figures 

are  quoted  from  The  Cotton  Gazette: 


\   FKIEXD   IX    NEED. 
Germany — "  Who  said  •  Ood  punish  England! '  ?    God  bless  England,  wlio  lets  us 


-Punch  (London). 


Aug.  I.  191.',. 

.'Reason 

to  June  .10.  191.-, 

1911~1J. 

I'niled  Slates  an 

rl  Hr 

7(s/i 

War 

Xormal 

Exports 

Consumption 
Bales 

Consumption 
Bales 

Vo  Holland 

4S(i.S20 

:{4.i:W 

'■    Denmark 

:{.">.  st>o 

4.100 

■'    Norway 

10I.1(K> 

i;»,080 

■■    Sweden 

rio.oso 

29.0.50 

i..}.i;i.8tio  .so.:i60 

The  London  Oniltj  Mail,  which  has  led  the  fight  for  a  contra- 
band-declaration, says: 

"On  the  dav  after  the  Government  had  declared — for  ab<nn 


'Mi 
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II    I'lINi.    iilM    I.N    111>    II,A<   I. 

AfMTUiA.N  K.MPKK<»K — •'  How  w«'ll  our  amis  are  doinj;!  " 
<lERMA\  Kmi-kkcjk  (t-olilly) — "  yullc  so.      By    the    way.    I    hear 
you've  Kot  a  war  oi»  wllh  Italy.    Any  news  from  that  front  :" 

— Punch  (London). 


KI-l-.l'ISl.     rllK    I. INK    O.N     IHK    .M<)\t.. 

The  Czar  doesn't  journey  to  the  front  any  more:  the  frout  conies 
to  the  Czar.  — ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


liOTH    SIDKS    CHKERFUL  AFTER  WARSAW. 


lln-  Iwcntii-th  lim<> — that  il  n-ally  could  not  luaki'  coltoii  eontra- 
liaiMi  (lial)li'  tu  scizurt'  l)y  Allii-d  crtii.scrs)  it  is  oHicially  aiiiioiiiH-fd 
llial  tlic  Brili.sli  ca.sualtics  stood  at  .'WU.OU.'j.  TIkjsc  casualties 
S)t  liavt',  aliiiosl  withotit  e.xception,  been  intlieted  by  projectiles 
propelled  b_\-  explosives  made  of  cotton.  Why,  then,  does  not 
lla-  (io\erninent  stop  cotton  Iroin  Koing  into  (jerinany,  and  thus 
reduce  the  saf^rifiee  of  life  and  limb":' 

"Our  handling  of  tlie  cotton  ])foblein  has  been  feel)le  attd 
inelTective  to  tile  |)oinl  of  humiliation.  Cotton  is  still  going 
into  (lerinany  in  spite  of  our  control  of  the  sea,  and  is  still  being 
us«'d  by  the  enemy  for  killing  our  men. 

"What  excuse  ha\e  the  CJovernmeiil  to  offer?  Lord  Robert 
('••cil,  their  latest  sfjokesman,  stated  that  to  declare  cotton 
contraband  would  not  in  any  way  assi.st  us  in  kee|)ing  it  out  of 
(.lerman  hands 

"A  c(»iitrabaiid-(|eclaralion  would  regularize  our  |)osition  and 
our  procedure  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States  (iovernment. 
By  all  means  let  us  treat  neutrals  with  the  utmost  generosity 
that  is  compatible  with  our  belligerent  rights.  But  let  us  lutein 
by  placing  those  rigiits  and  our  methods  of  enforcing  them  on  a 
fooling  recognized  by  international  law. 

"  D«'<'lare  r-otton  contraband,  coiTijjensate  the  growers  in  the 
Southern  States,  inform  the  countries  a<lja<*«'nt  to  (Jermany 
that  they  may  import  just  as  much  as,  and  not  a  bale  more  than, 
they  were  importing  before  the  war — and  the  problem  is  as 
nearly  solved  as  it  exer  can  be  now." 

A  similar  agitation  is  being  conducted  in  France,  iiiid  the 
Paris  Miilin  considers  that  the  Inited  Stales  coidd  not  legiti- 
malcly  protest  a  declaration  of  <-ontraband.  In  di.scussing  tiie 
l»art  played  by  cotton  in  modern  warfare  the  Mutin  says: 

"Two-thirds  of  the  gunpowder  made  in  (ierinany  and  .\usiria 
consists  of  .\merican  <'otton,  enormous  quantities  of  which  are 
ihusconsumeil.  \  l.Vinch  (ierman  howitzer  requires  4(K»  pounds 
of  cotton  to  discharge  each  shell.  Tlu-  (Jermans  and  Austrians 
ar«  daily  using  betwwn  IKK)  and  l.(KK)  tons  of  war-<-otton. 

"If  cotton  is  declared  contraband;  if  shi|)s  carrying  it  a<Tos> 
the  Atlantic  are  stopl.  the  remunitioning  of  (Icrnumy  will  be 
complett'ly  blo<'ked.  Mr.  l.An.sing  could  do  nothing  but  reply 
that  if  Britain  decides  to  declare  cotton  contraband  she  would 
\Hi  Dtert^ly  followini:  a  precedent  establisheil  by  Americans 
during  the  Civil  War." 


THE  WOOING  OF  BULGARIA 

TllK  RUSSIAN  C'OLLAl'SK  lias  rendere<l  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Balkan  Powers  a  matter  of  great  moment 
to  the  Allies.  We  are  told  that  the  forcing  of  the 
DardaneHes  is  of  vital  importance,  for  without  the  possibility  of 
])assing  arms  and  ammunition  through  the  strait  the  reco\ery 
of  Russia  is  likely  to  be  delayed  until  her  assistance  will  be  too 
late  to  be  of  service.  At  the  pn'sent  time  Bulgaria  holds  the 
key  to  the  situation,  and,  being  well  aware  of  tlie  fact,  will  move 
only  when  she  has  exacted  the  maximum  of  compensation.  The 
best  account  of  the  present  political  atmosphere  at  Sofia  is 
found  in  the  Milan  Secolo,  whicli  says: 

"The  great  EurojHan  conflict  and  the  prospect  of  a  definite 
solution  of  the  Eastern  question  have  wrought  no  change  in  the 
Balkan  atmosphere.  Bulgaria  is  filled  with  resentment  and 
rancor  against  the  Servians,  against  the  (Ireeks,  against  the 
Entj-nte  Powers,  against  the  Czar  of  Ru.ssia.  .  .  .  The  sentiment 
of  reprisals  and  vendetta  has  formed  a  Uermanopliil  atmosphere 
at  Sofia  which  is  cleverly  made  use  of  by  German  agents.  The 
Minister  of  War,  Cieneral  Fitcheff,  ai'id  General  Savoff,  Sr., 
and  the  Inspector  of  the  Army,  General  Boyadjieff,  are  avowedly 
Germanophil.  The  rural  ])opuIation  are,  however,  Russophii, 
and  would  not  march  against  Russia;  neither  would  they  favor 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  They  distrust  the  Government, 
<liploma<-y,  Europe,  and  th»'  issues  of  a  war;  they  have  not 
forgotten  the  events  of  lOl'J  and   Utbi." 

.\  diplomat  of  ont>  of  tlu'  .Vllied  Powers  stationed  at  Sofia 
thus  summed  up  the  situation  for  the  correspondent  of  the 
Secolo: 

"The  political  situation  is  formed  of  three  element.s— hatred 
of  Servia,  a  lack  of  grasp  of  the  a<'tual  historical  position,  and 
failure  to  perceive  the  vast  horizon  opening  out  in  the  East 
due  to  a  narrow  view  of  supposed  immediate  material  advantages. 
Bulgarian  politicians  are  obstinately  preoccupied  with  the  treaty 
of  Buchan-st  ami  Ma<edonia,  and  they  can  not  see  further. 
They  do  not  grasp  the  fa<;t  that  if  Austria  and  Germany  were 
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to  win.  Macedonia,  so  generously  promised  them  by  (he  Central 
P]mpires,  would  be  an  Austrian  and  not  a  Bulgarian  Macedonia, 
since  it  is  the  necessary  bridge  for  an  Austrian  outlet  at  Salonika. 
They  fail  to  see  that  Bulgaria  would  b(^  forced  into  an  Austro- 
Turco-Oerman  vassalage.  Still  less  do  they  understam 
great  moral  position  they  woidd  gain  in 
the  Balkans  and  in  Europe  by  nuirching 
on  Constantinople;  Europe  coidd  not  and 
wouJd  not  forget  that  Bulgaria  had  wrested 
Constantinople  from  the  Turks." 

]1<^  expresses  the  belief  that  if  Greec*' 
and  Servia  can  be  induced  to  cede  to 
Bidgaria  the  coveted  "Macc^donian  territory, 
and  recent  cable  reports  show  that  this  is 
now  uiuler  discussion,  Bulgaria  will  join 
the  Allies: 

"If  the  keys  of  ronstantinople  are  to 
be  sought  at  Sofia  you  nuist  seek  the  keys 
of  the  Bulgarian  attitude  at  Xish.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  more  decisive  intervention  of 
the  Allies  in  the  Dardanell(>s  would  have 
much  influence.  1  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  a  debarkation  of  Italian  troops 
in  the  Dardanell(>s  wovdd  j)roduco  an  im- 
mense imi)ression  at  Sofia,  and  if  the  Allies 
entered  Constantinople  Bulgaria  would  be 
substantially  transform(>d.  A  new  element 
must  intervene,  and  I  believe  that  the 
element  best  calculated  to  impress  Bulgaria 
wouldbeanltalianarmyintheDardanelles." 

Similar  views  are  exprest  in  the  Paris 
Temps  by  Mr.  Take  Jonescu,  the  Rou- 
manian statesman,  who  is  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  his  country's  intervention.  He 
thinks  that  a  marked  Allied  success  in  the 
Dardanelles  would  bring  all  the  Balkan 
nations  to  the  Allies'  side,  and  proceeds: 

"I  know  that  th(^  Allies  can  obtain 
success  there  unaided.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  (^an  obtain  it  quickly.  If 
they  can  not.  they  ought  to  do  everything 
possible  to  have  Bulgaria  on  their  side.  T 
(Hilties.  but  I  believe  a  solution  can  hv  found. 
Bulgaria  will  come   in,   for   the  people  are 


One  of  the  most  important  tasks  before  us  is  to  reconcile  Bulgaria 
and  Oreecj",  and  make  sure  of  the  way  to  Turkey,  where,  more- 
over, in  the  years  following  the  war,  eeonomic  gains  will  bff 
obtained  most  quickly.  .\\u\  the  interests  of  Bulgaria,  hemmed 
in  between  S<'rvia  and  Knumania,  coincide  to  such  an  extent 
with  ours  that  it  would  be  hanlly  <-on- 
■  •(•i\able  were  Bulgaria  to  let  slip  the  favor- 
able moment." 


VENEZUELA  CHIDES  .S|>\IN 


T: 


UK  I'KO-r.KUMAN  AKDoli  of 
a  certain  section  (jf  Spanish  sf)ciety 
awakens  no  echo  in  Venezuela, 
where  the  sympathies  of  the  j)eople  seem  to 
be  whole-heartedly  with  the  Allies.  .S<ver- 
al  of  the  Spanish-American  editors  have 
expiest  their  astonishment  at  the  attitude 
of  Spain  and  have  administered  severe 
castigation  in  their  editorial  i-olumns.  For 
(>.\am])Ie,  the  Maracaibo  I'nitoratna  says: 

"It  is  quite  a  logical  altitude  for  those 
who  believe  in  political  absolutism  and  in 
the  authority  of  the  Church  to  express 
their  sympathy  for  Krancis  .Joseph  and 
Austria.  The  .Vustrian  Empire  is  popu- 
lated by  enslaved  races,  it  has  always 
been  the  .stronghold  of  absolutism,  and  its 
history  is  a  consistent  record  of  the  sui)- 
pression  of  liberty.  But  how  arc  we  to 
explain  the  admiration  and  passionate  en- 
thusiasm exhibited  by  Spain  for  the  exag- 
geration of  these  characteristics  disj)layed 
bj'  Germany?" 

The  wTiter  thinks  that  this  can  only  hv 
explained  by  ignorance  of  the  real  mind  of 
Germany,  and  proceeds: 


.Vt  i>.K  JJHAVVI.Vl,  A   BLANK.  IN  uliKh.   K.  KN<;LAXI) 
HAS  ANOTHKR  TUY  .\T  BfLGARIA. 

— ©  Lustige  PAdlter  (Berlin) . 


Quadruple 
heard." 


know  all   the  diffi- 
With  large  off<'rs, 
not  hostile   to   tht? 
Entente,    and    would    make    their    sovereign    voice 


The  Manchester  Guardian  urges  the  application  of  stronger 
diplomatic  pressure,  in  view  of  the  reported  cession  to  Bulgaria 
of  the  territory  in  Tiu-key  tlu-ough  which  the  Dedeagatch 
railroad  runs: 

"We  must  anticipate  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Germany  to 
repeat  in  Bucharest  th(*  diplomatic  success  now  announced  from 
Sofia.  German  diplomacy  has,  of  course,  an  easier  task  in  the 
Balkans  than  the  Entente  diplomacy,  because  it  demands  from 
these  States  not  intervention,  but  only  neutrality;  but  for  that 
very  reason  its  gains  are  more  precarious.  A  State  may  always 
depart  from  benevolent  neutrality,  while  once  it  has  declared 
war  it  is  committed  finally.  The  diplomacy  of  the  Entente  must, 
therefore,  not  be  discouraged,  but  rather  be  stimidated  to 
renewed  energy;  but,  of  coiu-se,  it  can  not  hope  for  large  results 
imless  it  faces  the  reahties  of  the  situation.  One  of  these 
realities  is  that  the  price  of  intervention  must  be  paid;  another 
is  that  \nctory  in  the  Dardanelles  is  the  best  companion  of  the 
Entente  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans.  This  latter  consideration 
should  have  special  significance  for  Italy." 

Meanwhile,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  is  uneasy  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  Allied  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans  and  is  anxious 
that  the  differences  between  Bulgaria  and  her  neighbors  should 
be  composed: 

"We  must  repeat  again  emphatically  that  we  do  not  really 
need  Roumania,  and  that  a  policy  which  brings  about  an  under- 
standing with  Bulgaria  is  of  far  greater  use  to  us  at  present. 


"It  is  certain  that  the  sympathy  so 
clearly  manifested  by  Sjjain  in  faxor  of 
Germany  springs  from  no  estimate  of  the 
Teutonirr  race  as  a  sup(>rior  nation.  Nor 
can  it  be  attributed  to  intellectual  affinities  which  have  no 
existence.  To  speak  plainly,  such  sympathy  rises  from  the 
hatred  with  which  the  liberal  ideas  of  modern  France  are  re- 
garded on  the  banks  of  the  Tagiis.  In  reality,  many  of  those 
who  have  imbibed  German  culture  have  only  studied  it  in 
Spain  through  French  translations,  and  thej-  misunderstand 
Germany  in  the  same  waj'  as  they  misunderstand  France  In- 
charging  the  French  people  ■with  universal  vice.  ,\ccording 
to  them  vice  is  the  nuirk  of  the  entire  French  people,  and,  while 
it  is  actually  enthroned  in  a  couple  of  Parisian  districts,  they 
regard  it  as  really  representing  the  soul  of  the  French  nation. 

"It  can  not  bo  denied  that  in  Madrid  moral  dei)ravity  is 
rampant,  l)ut  who  would  undertake  to  judge  the  whole  of  Spain 
bj-  tho.se  few  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  shame? 

"No;  those  who  are  most  earnestly  bent  on  the  cultivation  of 
religious  sentiment  can  not  be  affected  by  an  ardent  lox'c  of 
German  culture. 

"Spain's  attitude  toward  France  and  England,  its  incompre- 
hensible indifTerence  to  the  sacrifice  of  Belgium,  where  (Chris- 
tianity at  Brussels  is  as  vital  as  it  is  at  Toledo  and  Madrid, 
seems  to  betray  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hatred  against  liberty.  This 
hatred  is  always  being  kindled  and  kept  alive  by  thosi-  who. 
instead  of  heeding  the  Bible  precepts  of  giving  to  Csesar  the 
things  which  are  Cirsar's  and  to  God  the  things  which  are 
God's,  forget  the  second  clause  in  the  conuuand  and  dream  of 
putting  Caesar  on  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Being." 

An  influential  group  of  Spanish  intellectuals  publish  this 
manifesto  in  the  Madrid  EI  Pa/s,  which  conveys  a  different  idea 
of  Spanish  sympathy: 

"We  stand  firm  on  the  side  of  the  AUies.  inasmuch  as  they 
represent  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  therefore  their 
cause  <'oincides  with  the  highest  political  intere^sts  of  the  nation. 
Our  conscience  reprobates  all  actions  which  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  mankind  and  the  respect  which  men  owe  to  one 
another,  even  in  the  fiercest  moment  of  the  struggle." 
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Ukraine  by  the  Czars  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  union  and  in 
subsequent  years." 

Tlie  desires  of  the  Ruthenian  leaders  from  Russia  were  recently 
outlined  in  the  London  Russuin  Retdeu-  by  Professor  Volkov, 
and  run: 


OI'F'HKST  NATIONS  have  a  habit  of  becoming . inoon- 
\»'Uiently  obtrusive,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Briiiith 
Utrinr,  and  a  time  comes  when   their  claims  can   no 
loiiK'T   be   ipiored.     Such   a   moment,   he   thinks,   has  dawned 
for  \\\i-   Kuthenians,  or  Ukrainians,  as  they  should  be   termed. 
This     nation,     now     living 
undertlmsovrnignty  of  Ru>- 
sia  and    Austria  -  Hungary, 
amounts,  we  are  told,  to  no 
les.s  than  thirty-seven  million 
souls.    They  trace  their  d»- 
si-ent  from  theancientS«'yth- 
ians,    and    M-verai   authori- 
ties claim   that  they  are  the 
j)urest   lyiM'  of  Slavs.     The 
writer  argiiis  that   il   would 
Im'  to  thf  interest  of  Russia 
to  set  up  tile  Riithenians  as 
an  autonomous  nation,  and 
he   thinks  that  such  action 
would   in'   wfh-omed   in   the 
Balkans: 

"If  Russia  i-an  prot<'ct 
other  indej)endtiit  Slav  na- 
tions without  a4-tually  ruling 
them,  she  can  aet  likewis*- 
toward  thi-  I'kraiin-.  'In- 
justice is  impiety.'  the  Arabs 
say.  No  doubt  our  8])irj- 
tiiallyiniiKlcd  Alliiswould  be 
pre])an<l  to  agree  to  tliis. 
Those  who  might  object  an- 
the  belie\ers  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  all  the  Sla\  s 
were  to  form  one  nation. 
Few  men  of  this  type  re- 
main, but  thos«'  who  do  re- 
main are  siiflifiently  power- 
ful to  maki-  themselves  heard 
and  suflBciently  wealthy,  to 
liav«'  a  s4'«'tion  of  tin-  Rus- 
sian  press  at  their  dis|)osal. 

Thew  leaders  of  the  Russian  nationalist — or  rather,  we  should  "Before  the  war,  the  Ukrainians  of  eastern  Galicia   were  all 

say,   Pan-Russian — party  arc  too  often  nu-n  of  I'krainian  birth       I'niats.    that     is    to   say.    Greek    Catholics.     This    rite   is   not 
thein.-M'lvfs.  nr  th<-y  are  ins|)in(l  by  I'krainian  renegadt-s tolerated  in  the  Russian  Empire,  altho  the  Latin  Catholic  form 


*  '•t>\  riirltt.*<l  1^  ttiF  llit.-rriati^>llBl   I'rr^  f;,    liAu.-' 

TlIK    .NKWtST   WLATON. 

Tlie  first  picturv  (o  n-arli  Amcrlta  of  thf  li(|«id  lire  that  has  won  trendies 
ri>r  I  he  Cierman-s  In  the  Argonne. 


(1)  The   introduction    of   the   X'^kTainian   language   as    the 

language  of  instruction  in 
primary,  agricultural,  and 
other  lower  schools  where  the 
local  population  is  Ukrainian. 

"('2)  The  introduction  of 
the  Ukrainian  language  a.s 
one  of  the  subjects  of  study 
in  all  schools  in  Ukrainian 
localities. 

"(3)  The  introduction  of 
all  liranches  of  study  which 
bear  on  the  I'kraine.  andthe 
establishment  of  correspond- 
ing chairs  in  all  the  Ukrain- 
ian universities,  present 
and  future. 

"(4)  The  free  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  in  all 
meetings  and  public  institu- 
tions. 

"(5)  The  right  of  the 
zemstvos.  of  the  cooperative 
insurance,  financial,  and 
other  public  institutions  of 
the  Ukraine  to  form  unions 
covering  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Ukraine." 

To  these  demands,  says 
The  Brilish  Review,  the  right 
of  religious  freedom  should 
hi-  added,  and  he  goes  on  to 
txi)lain  that  the  majority  of 
Austrian  and  some  Russian 
Ruthenians  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope, 
which  does  not  conduce  to 
their  popularity  with  the 
Russian  Government: 


"Sir  F'.dward  (in-y  sjiid  in  March  last  that  'ea«*h  difTi  rent 
nation  had  tlie  right  of  independent  sovereignty.'  That  was 
going  ev«-n  further  than  many  I'krainian  leadiTs,  who  claiiii 
only  llir  right  of  national  existence.  Their  desire  is  purely 
const  it  lit  ional.  They  ask  for  nothing  more  than  the  putting 
into  practisi'  of  the  rights  which  were  freely  nn-ognized  to  the 


of  the  same  religion  is  accepted.  A  serious  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  convert  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  of  eastern  Galicia 
to  Orthodoxy,  and  the  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Lemberg 
was  arrested  and  exiled  into  Russian  territory.  The  Russian 
Ukrainians  themselves  are  mostly  Orthodox,  but  feel  a  strong 
desire  for  an  independent  Synod  in  Kief." 
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THK    KKi.lc.N   OVKK  WHIiU  THt  RVTHKXIANB   ARE  UISTKIBUTKD. 


The  British  Renew  states  that  "  the  Ukrain- 
ian attitude  to-day  is  one  of  undivided 
loyalty  to  Russia,"  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  pastoral  letters  of  Mgr.  Ortynsky,  the 
Ruthenian  Catholic  Bishop  for  the  United 
States,  published  in  a  Philadelphia  Ru- 
thenian organ,  Amerykn,  that  the  Uniat 
Ruthenians  have  no  particular  love  for  Rus- 
sia and  that  their  sympathies  lie  entirely 
with  the  Teutonic  allies.     The  Bishop  says: 

"These  letters  are  solely  an  exjjression  of 
grief  and  a  repugnance  to  the  Russian  Church 
and  Government,  who  are  heralding  to  the 
world  that  they  are  saviors  of  the  Slavonic 
nations  and  that  they  alone  cherish  a  sincere 
love  for  every  Slav.  We  say  openly  before 
the  whole  world:  'Lord!  Spare  us  from  such 
a  love,  as  the  like  the  Russians  .showed  to 
the  Slavonic  Ruthenian  people  in  the  Ukraine 
and  lately  in  Galicia,  Bukowina,  and 
Hungary!'" 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  A  THUNDER-STORM 


THE  THUNDER-STORM  is  probably  the  most  impres- 
sive of  all  common  natural  phenomena.  Explanations 
of  its  various  phases  have  been  current  since  the  ancients 
saw  in  the  lightning  a  vengeful  bolt  cast  by  angry  Jove.  We  smile 
at  the  Greek's  hypothesis,  but  very  probably  he  would  also  smih* 
at  ours.  We  talk  about  "ions"  without  assuming  much  knowl- 
edge of  them  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  but  ever> 
Greek  peasant  knew  who  Zeus  was,  and  understood  his  personal 
characteristics.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  how  the  phenomena  of 
the  thunder-slorm  are  explained 
in  the  light  of  the  very  latest 
scientific  knowledge,  and  this  is 
told  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Humphreys 
in  The  MonlhUj  Weather  Renew 
(Washington).  Our  quotations  are 
from  an  ample  abstract  in  The 
Scienlific  American  Supplement 
(New  York,  July  17).  In  the 
first  place,  Professor  Humphreys 
tells  us,  the  long-mooted  question 
of   the   origin   of    thunder-storm 

electricity  appears  to  have  been  settled  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Simpson,  of 
the  Indian  Meteorological  Department,  whose  results,  obtained 
about  four  years  ago  at  Simla,  have  been  confirmed  by 
observations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"Simpson's  investigations  on  Indian  rainfall  showed  that  the 
electricity  brought  down  by  rain  was  sometimes  positive  and 
sometimes  negative,  while  the  total  quantity  of  positive  elec- 
tricity brought  down  was  3.2  times  as  great  as  the  total  quantity 
of  negative  electricity.  .  .  .  Freezing  and  thawing,  air-friction, 
and  other  things  that  have  sometimes  been  invoked  to  explain 
thunder-storm  electricity  were  tried  without  giving  adequate 
results.  Finally,  Simpson  allowed  drops  of  distilled  water  to  fall 
through  a  vertical  blast 
of  air  of  sufficient  strength 
to  produce  spray,  and  the 
following  significant  facts 
were  ascertained: 

"1.  The  breaking  of 
drops  of  water  is  -ac- 
companied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  both  positive 
and  negative  ions. 

"2.  Three  times  as  many 
negative  ions  as  positive 
ions  are  released. 

"In  other  "words,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  positively 
charged  water  -  drops  is 
produced  by  this  process. 
Now,  a  thunder-storm  is 
characterized  by  strong 
upward  currents  of  air, 
and  experimental  evi- 
dence, which  need  not  be 

recorded  here,  shows  that  these  are  ample  to  account  for  the 
breaking-up  of  all  rain-drops  which  would  otherwise  fall  through 
them.  Hence,  at  the  top  of  the  uprushing  air-current  of  the 
storm— i.e.,  within  the  thunder-cloud— a  rapid  electrical  separa- 
tion goes  on,  the  first  result  of  which  is  positively  charged  rain- 
drops and  free  negative  ions.  The  charges  of  the  former  are, 
moreover,  continually  increased  by  the  successive  division  and 
coalescence  of  drops.  These  positi%'ely  charged  drops  faU  to 
the  earth  whenever  the  air-current  becomes  weak  enough  to 
permit  their  passage.  The  negative  ions  are  carried  up  into  the 
higher  part  of  the  cloud,  where  they  unite  with  the  cloud-partieles 


and  facilitate  their  coalescence  into  negatively  charged  drops. 
These  ultimately  fall  in  the  gentler  rain  of  the  storni.  Thus  the 
same  process  that  produces  the  giant  cumulus  cloud  of  the 
thunder-storm — i.e.,  a  violent  uprushing  eurrent  of  moist  air 
— also  gives  the  separation  of  electricity  required  to  prodiu-c 
lightning." 

A  thunder-storm  may  start,  Professor  Humphreys  tells  us,  at 
any  place  where  a  layer  of  warm  air  underlies  a  colder  one.  The 
lighter  warm  air  breaks  through  the  heavier  cold  layer  and,  ris- 
ing, produces  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed above.  This  situation  may 
be  due  to  a  lu'ated  expanse  of 
countrj',  which  warms  the  lower 
air  in  contact  with  it,  or  by  a 
moving  mass  of  cold  air  "running 
up"  over  a  warm  mass  at  rest,  or 
by  numerous  other  circumstances, 
especially  those  that  develop  in 
great  cyclonic;  air  -  movements. 
We  read  further: 


\IH-(UKKENTS   IN.  A    tiHOWING  THUNDEK-HKAD 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  A  THUNDER-BTOKM. 

A,  ascending  air;    Z>,  descending  air;    C,  storm-collar;    -S.  roll-scud;    D\  wind-gust; 
II.  hall;   T.  thunder-heads:  R,  primary  rain;   R'.  secondarj'  rain. 


"On  land,  thunder-storms  oc- 
cur most  frequently  in  the  early 
afternoon  and  in  summer;  at  sea 
they  are  most  frequent  at  night  and  in  winter — in  consequence 
of  well-known  thermal  contrasts  between  land  and  water  sur- 
faces, respectively,  and  the  air  above  them.  As  to  fluctuations 
of  longer  period,  thunder-storms  are  more  frequent  in  warm  and 
wet  years  than  in  cold  and  dry  ones.  The  ultimate  controlling 
factor  is  temperature,  and  this  appears  to  vary  in  consonance 
with  the  sun-spot  period,  but  with  modifications  due  to  an  oc- 
casional excess  of  volcanic  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

"A  thunder-storm  is  not  the  beautifully  simple  vortex  with 
horizontal  axis  that  has  so  often  been  described  and  pictured  in 
books.  The  actual  air-circulation  in  the  storm  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagrams.  First,  we  have  air  flowing  in  from  all 
sides,  rising,  cooling  by  expansion,  and  building  up  the  typical 

thunder -cloud.      At    tht^ 
same  time  the  whole  sys- 
tem   is    moving   forward, 
under  the  control   of  the 
I)revailing  cyclonic  circu- 
lation.     Ultimately,  as  a 
result   of   strong   convec- 
tion, rain  is  formed  at  a 
(considerable    altitude, 
where  the  air  is  quite  cold 
— in  fact,  so  cold  that  hail 
is    often     formed.       This 
cold  rain,  or   a   combina- 
tion of  rain  and  hail,  as  it 
falls  to  earth  chills  the  air 
all  the  way  down  to    the 
ground,  partly  as  a  result 
of  its  initial  low  tempera- 
ture, and   partly  because 
of   the    evaporation    that 
takes  place  during  its  fall. 
This  cold  column  of  air  is 
correspondingly  dense,  and  becomes  a  strong  downward  current. 
The  frictional  drag  of  the  falUng  rain  is  an  additional  factor  in 
giving  it  this  downward  movement.     The  figure  shows  tliis  cur- 
rent at  D,  plunging  down  and  at  the  same  time  carried  forward 
by  the  general  movement  of  the  storm,  undeminning  and  buoy- 
ing  up    the  warm    adjacent   air  in   front.     This  current   is  the 
typical  thunder-squall,  which  rushes  forward  from  an  approach- 
ing thunder-storm,  agreeably  cooling  the  air. 

"It  should  be  especially  noticed  that  the  descending  current 
does  not  immediately  cun^e  upward  and  return  to  the  summit  of 
the  storm,  nor  does   the   air   ascending   in   front   of   the   storni 
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immerJiately  desoend  as  a  oold  retiim-current.     The  circxilation 
dofs  not  o'T'ur  in  a  olos(id  circuit." 

Between  the  uprising  sheet  of  warm  air  and  the  adjacent 
descending  sheet  of  cold  air.  horizontal  vortices  often  form, 
which  become  ^■isible  near  the  front  lower  edge  of  the  cloud, 
where  condensation  is  apt  to  occur.  This  constitutes  a  "squall- 
cloud"  or  •"ndl-sciid."  The  rain-gush — a  sudden  acceleration  in 
rainfall  following  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder — is  thus  elucidated  by 
Professor  Humphreys: 

■Excessive  condensation  an\-where  in  the  thunder-<'loud  will 
lead  to  a  locjil  i'X«'css  of  electrification  and  electrical  discharge. 
sin<'e  the  latter  processes  flcpciid  uj)on  tlie  presence  and  al>iin- 
danee  of  water-drops,  as  shown  by  Simpsons  experiments. 
Hence  excessive  condensation  or  rain-formation  really  precedes 
the  thunder-<-lap,  but  as  sound  trav<'ls  faster  than  rain  falls  we 
hear  the  thun<ler  before  the  rain-gush  reaches  us." 

He  then  fakes  up  the  question  of  the  actual  lightning-discharge. 
who<e  mechanism  has  been  greatly  eliici<lated  of  late,  he  says.  In 
mo\  ing-<'amera  pliolotrraj)lis  showing  how  often  the  flash  builds 
itself  up  gra«lually.  and  consists  of  .<everal  successive  discharges 
along  an  irlentical  path.     As  we  read: 

"The  (liscliartre  difTers  from  tliat  of  an  electrical  machine,  in 
one  important  respect  Hht-  distribution  of  the  charge.  In  the 
ca,se  of  the  machine  this  exists  almost  wholly  on  the  surface  of 
the  apparatus,  while  in  that  of  lightning  it  is  irregularly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  cloud.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  air 
must  be  ionized  before  the  discharge  can  take  place  freely,  and 
this  condition  seems,  at  times  at  least,  to  establish  itself  gradually. 
The  tremendous  differences  of  voltatjes  invoi\  cd  in  the  production 
of  liKhtning  ha\e  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  its  explana- 
tion. Professor  Humj)hreys  ha.s  ad\an<'ed,  tentatively,  an  ex- 
planation that  obviates  the  necessity  of  assuming  these  great 
voltage-differences;  according  to  his  \iew,  the  spark,  once  started, 
ionizes  the  air  and  nuikes  its  own  conductor  as  it  goes.  A  rouglily 
analogous  phenomenf)n  ran  be  produced  on  a  photographic  plate 
by  bringing  in  contact  with  the  film,  sfune  distance  apart,  two 
conflucting  points  attache<)  to  the  oj)j)osite  poles  of  an  iniluence 
machine.  Brush  discharges  develoj)  ab«)Ut  ea<'h  point,  but  the 
glow  at  the  negative  pole  detaches  itself  and  slowly  meanders 
across  the  plate  toward  tlie  |>ositi\e  poi?it.  This  exj)lanation 
which  we  unfortunately  have  not  space  to  give  in  detail  fur- 
nishes a  i>ossiblc  cine  to  the  origin  of  rocket  lightning  '.t  (lash 
progressing  .slowly  across,  the  sky.  like  a  sky-rocket)  and  ball 
lightning.  These  would  not.  ;»c<'or«ling  to  the  hypothesis  abo\e 
referred  to.  differ  in  kind  from  ordinary  lightning,  but  merely 
in  the  amounts  of  ionization,  rpiantities  of  available  eliH-tricity, 
an<!  steepness  of  jxitential  gradients." 


TO  SNARE  SUBMARINES 

DEVICES  to  cateh  or  avoid  submarines  are  now  almost 
as  numerous  as  sure  ciu-es  for  cancer,  and  they  are 
doubtless  quite  as  effective.  The  latest,  illustrated 
and  described  in  The  Srimtijic  American  (New  York.  July  24), 
and  somewhat  cautiously  commended  by  that  journal,  seems 
to  l>e  the  invention  of  a  man  who  remembers  suaring  pickerel 
when  he  was  a  boy.  The  wire  noose  once  over  the  fish's  gills. 
and  he  was  gone.  The  new  invention  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
hoist  the  submarine  out  of  the  water  and  fry  it  on  a  hot  stone— 
its  nooses  are  intended  only  to  entangle  .and  disable;  which, 
after  all,  is  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  desired  by  those  who  object 
to  submarines.     Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"The  de\ic(>  shown  .  .  .  appears  to  have  considerable  merit, 
and  would  be  useful  in  discouraging  submarine  attack  upon 
ships  passing  throtigh  extensive  bodies  of  wafer.  The  plan 
is  to  (iro])  overlx)ard  from  a  small  cruiser  several  hundred  of 
these  "catchers'  and  leave  them  free  to  float  back  and  forth 
with  the  current.  It  would  be  imi>ossible  for  the  enemy  to 
locate  them  from  tlie  conning-tower  of  a  s\ibmarine.  and  there- 
fore their  presence  in  such  waters  would  exert  a  powerful  moral 
influence  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  this  terrible  engine  of 
destruction. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  .submarine  will  be  put  out 
of  commission  if  it  enters,  or  even  strikes  a  glancing  blow  against, 
the  submerged  ring  of  the  'catcher.'  This  ring,  made  of  light 
ga.s-jiipe  or  angle  iron,  is  24  feet  in  diamt>ter,  and  is  sus]iended 
freely  by  chain  to  a  float  which  is  nearly  submerged,  .\ttached 
to  the  ring  are  eight  ^4-inch  ropes  about  KX)  feet  long  with 
looped  ends.  The  ropes  are  continuous  in  pairs  and  the  attach- 
ment to  the  ring  is  such  that  it  will  easily  break  away  and  thtis 
IH'rmit  about  2(K)  feet  of  rope  to  wTap  around  the  propeller- 
lilades  and  shaft  when  the  loop  is  caught.  Inasmuch  as  all 
submarines  have  twin  propellers,  located  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  side  of  the  keel,  the  chance  that  both  pro- 
|>ellers  will  be  simultaneously  entangled  in  (he  trailing  ropes  is 
almost  cer(ain.  The  ac(ion  of  twin  screws  is  to  cause  a  powerful 
insweep  of  the  water-<'urTents  some  distance  forward  of  the 
stern,  which  would  aid  in  bringing  (he  rop<'s  in  contaet  with  the 
iilades.  The  'catcher'  would  have  littl(>  or  no  effect  u])on  the 
ordinary  ship,  the  bow  of  which,  if  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
would  not  engage;  in  fact,  flic  bow  wa\e  would  probably  push 
t  he  'ca(<'her'  (o  one  side,  permitting  it  to  drift  astern.  .\ssuTning 
that  a  submarine  has  been  caught  in  the  manner  described, 
her  distress  and  location  can  be  signaled  by  a  simple  devi<*e  .  .  . 
which  will  be  clear  from  the  following  description. 

"A  slaek  wir(>  or  lanyard  is  strimg  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
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DKIFTINO    8NAKE8  TO  CWTPH   .SUIIM.VRINK.'^. 


Whi-n  a  Ktibm.irinc  nuis  Into  one  of  thew  snan>s.  the  tralllnit  roll's  Ny-omo  cntanglL>d  with  its  proixMlcrs  while  a  signal-flare  in  the  float  notifles 

.iin   flestnijcr  or  ten>''<l<>-'>'''>'   In  lh«>  ni-iphborhood  that  a  catch  li.i,-;  lic<-n  made 
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LAKES   IN  THE   RINCON   DISTRICT   MADE    BY   BEAVERS. 

Here  these  capable  enginoers  have  been  man's  best  ally  in  the  conservation  of  water  for  irrigation-projects  fartlicr  clown  the  river. 
is  tlu^  work  of  beavers  in  this  lino  that  the  Government  is  going  to  give  tliem  spj'cial  protection. 


So  valuable 


'catcher'  ring  and  continued  through  a  liole  in  the  upper  edge 
of  the  float.  The  float  is  provided  with  a  conical  hole  through 
whicli  the  lanyard  is  passed,  leading  to  a  C'oston  signal-flare 
contained  in  tlie  ui)per  end.  As  the  suV)niarinc  enters  the  ring 
it  pulls  the  lanyard,  setting  oft'  a  delayed  action-fuse  which  will 
tu'e  the  flare,  say  one  minute  later,  thus  giving  time  for  entangle- 
ment of  the  rope  with  tiie  screws.  The  Coston  signal  can  also 
be  supplied  with  a  substance  producing  a  dense  brown  smoke 
visible  for  ten  miles  in  daylight.  A  day-and-night  signal  of  this 
character  would  enable  a  small  cruiser  or  torpedo-boat  to  capture 
or  sink  a  submarine  whose  propellers  were  entangled  and  could 
not  be  operated." 


INCREASING  THE  YIELD   OF  SILKWORiMS  TENFOLD— 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  silk  for  all  sorts  of  apparel 
has  banished  from  our  speech  the  term  "silk-stocking"  as  the 
equivalent  of  "aristocrat,"  a  name  proper  enough  when  only 
the  aristocrats  were  wealthy  enough  to  sport  such  costly  hose. 
But  nowadays  the  huml)lest  housemaid  dons  19-cent  bargain 
silk  stockings  for  her  Thursday  out.  .\nd  not  only  women  of 
all  ranks,  but  men  indulge  in  various  garments  of  silken  weave. 
Of  course,  this  enormous  expansion  of  the  use  of  .silk  has  been 
primarily'  due  to  the  invention  of  the  process  by  which  artificial 
silk,  or  "fiber"  silk,  is  made  from  wood-pulp  at  a  cost  much 
lower  than  that  of  worm-spun  silk.  However,  there  is  no  sign 
that  artificial^  silk  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  natural  silk, 
for  the  natural  product  is  vastly  superior  in  some  respects.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  Japanese 
scientist  has  discovered  a  simple  method  whereby  the  yield  of 
the  silkworm  can  be  increased  no  less  than  tenfold.  We  quote 
from  La  Heme  (Paris)  of  April  L">-AIay  1 : 

"Japanese  and  Chinese  journals  are  commenting  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  innovation  in  serieultiu-e.  The  inventor  is  Mr. 
Kawahito,  director  of  the  institute  of  silk-husbandry  established 
at  Aichi-Ken,  which  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  Fai;  East. 
\s  is  well  known,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  make  use  of  card- 
board boxes  foo-  rearing  the  bombi/u:  These  are  hung,  half  open, 
on  mulberry-trees  when  the  foliage  begins  to  appear.  The 
females  are  placed  in  these  to  lay  their  eggs.  After  the  heat 
hatches  them  the  young  worms  eat  greedily.  The  new  raetho.l 
of  treatment  consists  merely  in  plunging  the  boxes  m  hydro- 
chloric acid  ten  hours  before  hatching.  Fifteen  days  after  this 
immersion  the  bombyx  thus  treated  is  found  to  be  healthier  and 
stronger  than  the  untreated  ones,  and  spins  a  much  longer 
thread." 


ANIMAL  ENGINEERS 

THAT  THE  BEAVER  is  a  capable  engineer  from -his 
own  point  of  view,  and  an  indefatigaV)le  worker  t«) 
boot,  has  been  imprest  upon  us  from  our  infancj'  and 
is  enshrined  in  our  daily  speech.  Every  one  knows  what 
"working  like  a  beaver"  means.  But  few  of  us  have  realized 
that  the  heaser's  engineering  feats  are  of  benefit  to  us  as  well 
as  to  himself.  The  beaver  "works  for  the  nation,"  as  Harvey 
Ferguson  i)Uts  it  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Technical 
World  Miigdzine  (Chicago,  July).  He  is  "one  of  the  most 
useful  irrigation  engineers  we  ha\e,"  for  he  builds  dams;  not 
very  big  ones,  but  a  great  many  small  dams  will  impoimd  as 
much  water  as  one  large  one.  His  work  is  now  con.sidered  so 
valuable,  Mr.  Fergu.son  tells  us,  that  he  is  to  receive  special 
government  protection.     We  read: 

"The  beaver  is  solving  one  of  the  problems  which  has  proved 
most  vexing  to  engineers  since  irrigation  became  i)rominent  in 
the  West.  That  is  the  problem  of  \vater-suppl\-;  for  while 
engineers  can  construct  dams  and  ditclies,  they  usually  must 
rely  upon  nature  to  furnish  the  water  for  the  project.  .\nd  that 
is  where  the  beaver  helps — he  sees  to  it  that  the  supply  of  water 
is  maintained. 

"The  beaver  does  not  intend,  i)erhaps,  to  do  all  this;  he  is 
simply  interested  in  securing  a  lake  in  which  to  live.  But 
while  he  serves  his  own  ends  up  in  the  mountains,  he  al.so  im- 
pounds enough  water  to  insure  a  constant  supply  for  irrigation- 
projects,  and  that  is  why  he  has  won  governmental  fa\or. 
Officers  of  the  Forest  Service,  who  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  protect  the  beavers,  and  scientists  of  the  Geological  Sursey, 
who  have  studied  the  work  of  the  animals,  say  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  these  beaver  lakes  will  be  of  great  practical  value. 

"A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  Rio  San  Antonio  on  the  Carson 
National  Forest  in  New  Mexico.  This  river  flows  through  a 
wide  fertile  valley,  w  hich  has  been  but  partly  tak»>n  up  by  home- 
steaders. At  its  very  source,  as  tho  the  site  had  been  chosen 
by  a  trained  engineer,  a  large  beaver  colony  has  built  its  dams 
and  impounded  enough  water  to  irrigate  several  thousand  acres. 

''Rincon  de  Laguiiilas  (corner  of  little  lakes),  the  Mexicans 
call  this  spot,  which  is  unique  in  several  ways.  It  is  an  old 
glacial  cirque,  cut  into  the  top  of  the  range  as  tho  with  a  great 
curved  spade,  leaving  a  wall  of  wliite  cliff,  tipped  with  spruce 
forest.  Within  this  natural  amphitheater,  containing  perhaps  a 
section  of  land,  are  numerous  rounded,  grassy  knolls  of  glacial 
ilrift,  with  scattered  clumps  of  spruce  and  aspen  among  them. 
A  dozen  rills,  headwaters  of  the  Rio  San  .\.ntonio.  rise  here. 

"It  is  an  ideal  stronghold  for  the  beavers.  None  of  the 
streams   is    more    than    a  foot  wide,  but   the  beavers  seem  to 
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prefer  these  rills  to  the  larger  streams  lower  down.  The  groves 
supply  abundant  food  and  building-material.  The  aspen-bark 
.seems  to  be  the  beavers'  staple  grocery,  while  all  of  his  building 
is  done  with  aspen-timber  from  whit-h  the  last  shred  of  bark  has 
lieen  remcjved.  Nothing  is  wasted,  and  that  is  a  point  in  his 
fav(jr  when  his  work  is  compared  with  that  of  humans. 
•  "Three  years  ago  there  were  half  a  dozen  ponds,  the  largest 
l>erhaps  twenty  fe<'t  wide,  in  the  Jiincdn.  La.st  summer  the 
change  was  almost  incredil)le.  A  chain  of  lakes  had  been 
•  reated  in  this  land  of  little  water.  The  largest  was  about 
two  hundred  yards  in  length  and  half  as  wide,  while  there  were 
twenty  smaller  ones,  readiing  a  mile  or  more  down  the  mountain- 
side in  a  series  of  silver  terraces,  gleaming  through  the  trees. 

'"These  ponds  are  the  home  of  several  hundred  beavers,  and 
the  whole  region  bears  striking  e\-idence  of  their  industry  and 
engineering  ability.  The  dams  whirh  created  the  lakes  are  from 
ten  to  hfty  yards  long,  often  sLx  or  eight  feet  liigh,  perfectly 
curved  in  form,  with  a  spillway  in  the  exact  middle  of  each. 
Near  the  dams  are  tracts,  sometimes  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
from  which  all  the  timber  has  been  cut  for  building-purposes. 
Trees  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  maximum  size  for 
the  quaking-aspen,  are  frequently  cut. 

'■  Mow  logs  of  this  size  are  mo\ed  by  tlie  beaver  is  a  mystery. 
Some  of  them,  which  fall  in  awkward  positions,  are  never  used, 
but  the  proportion  of  timber  wasted  is  very  small.  The  bea- 
vers selflom  cut  spruce  or  otlier  trees  of  timber-value  in  their 
hitnbcriiig-opcratioiis. 

■  In  ea<h  pond  is  at  least  one  lodge  made  of  peeled  aspen- 
timber  cemented  with  mud,  with  submerged  entrance.  Besides 
the  lodges,  all  of  the  |)()nds  are  ecjuipped  with  'emergency 
exits,'  in  the  form  of  holes  in  the  bank.  In  a  level  ]>each,  a 
i-anal  several  feet  long  often  leads  to  the  submerged  door  of  one 
of  these  holes,  which  the  beavers  seem  to  u.se  for  refuge  \VheM 
unable  to  leach  a  lo(lg<'.  Some  of  the  dams  and  lodges  are 
built  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  timber,  and  in  such  eases  the  beavers 
have  made  smooth  jjaths,  or  skidways,  over  which  they  evidently 
dragged  their  material  from  the  woods  to  the  water. 

"Tlu-  bea\er  a|)|)arentl\'  ne\er  rests.  Like  a  good  nn'cliaiiic. 
he  is  uhvavs  tinkering.  Fresh  yellow  chips  are  .scattered  about 
all  of  the  ponds,  and  the  water  is  almost  always  muddy  from 
his  work." 


A  STAGE-CURTAIN  OF  STEAM— At  the  outdoor  pageant 
given  at  I^exington,  -\la.ss.,  on  June  21-24,  to  commemorate  the 
one  hundred  years  of  i)eace  between  England  and  the  I'nited 
.States,  clouds  of  steam  in  front  of  the  stage  were  ingeniously 
utilized  to  do  service  as  a  curtain.  Says  L.  C.  Porter,  writing 
in  The  Electrical   World  (New  York,  .luly  24): 

"Across  the  front  of  the  stage  jiroper  was  run  a  '2-inch  pipe 
having  O.'J.Vinch  holes  bored  2  inches  a])art.  Live  steam  was 
sup|)lied  to  this  pi|)e  under  l.">-pound  pressure  from  a  T.Vhorse- 
|K)wer  boiler.  Just  ba<'k  of  the  pipe  were  placed  1,{KK)  2.'>-watt 
lamps  in  three  rows — red,  blue,  and  amber,  with  some  clear 
lamjis  mi.ved  in.  During  the  change  of  .scenes  the  steam  was 
turned  on  and  changing  <'olored  light  was  thrown  on  the  stage 
from  the  l.(HK(  foot-lamps.  The  intensity  was  \ aried  by  means 
(»f  dimmers,  the  lamps  being  controlled  in  three  sections  of  .'y{) 
feet  each.  The  result  was  a  beautiful  steam-curtain,  rising 
.'{()  feet  to  40  feet  in  the  air  and  constantly  changing  color, 
intensifying  and  then  fa<ling  away,  suggesting  coh)r  without 
form.      Not  only  \\as  the  effect  exceedingly  picturesque,  holding 


the  attention  of  the  fascinated  audience,  but  the  curtain  pre- 
\ented  the  spectators  seeing  the  changes  of  scenery  being  made 
behind  it."  

FAKE  FOODS  FOR  FIGHTERS 

IN  A  RECENT  ISSUE  we  translated  an  article  from  a 
French  paper  exposing  some  of  the  frauds  that  are  perpe- 
trated on  soldiers  at  the  front  in  the  way  of  foods — e.s- 
pecially  of  preserved  fruits.  From  Germany,  by  way  of  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  .July  10), 
comes  the  news  of  even  more  extensive  frauds,  exposed  in  the 
German  technical  press  by  the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory of  the  Berlin  Police  Department.  The  food-faker  is  of  no 
particidar  race — his  aspect  is  truh  international.  In  Germany, 
we  are  told  by  The  Journal,  fraud  has  been  promoted  by  the 
custom  of  sending  Liebesgaben,  or  "love-gifts,"  to  sons,  brothers, 
or  sweethearts  in  the  Army.  The  loving  mother,  sister,  or 
fiancee  buys  what  is  offered  her  with  little  question,  and  the 
trustfulness  of  womankind  is  thus  capitalized  by  the  Teutonic 
faker  in  a  way  that  would  doubtless  be  characterized  as  typically 
"American"  if  the  perpetrators  did  business  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.     Says  the  paper  named  above,  in  its  editorial  columns: 

"This  disgraceful  traffic  has  developed  some  rather  unique- 
novelties  in  the  way  of  fraudulent  food-products.  One  of  these 
is  'solid  alcohol,'  ad\erti.sed  a.s  a  substitute  for  familiar  alcoholic 
drinks  Uke  punch.  The  specimens  sold  consist  of  cubes  of 
gelatin,  to  which  brandy  and  sugar  have  been  added  before  the 
mixture  has  solidified.  The  directions  are  to  pour  hot  water  on 
these  cubes,  whereupon  one  obtains  a  sweetish  Huid.  weak  in 
ah-ohol  and  possessing  a  rather  di.sagreeable  Havor  of  glue.  The 
alcohol  content  has  gradually  been  reduced  by  the  unscrupulous 
manufacturers,  and  one  firm  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  brandy 
substitutes  and  substances  of  a  'peppery'  nature  to  stinudate 
the  'warmth'  of  a  dose  of  brandy.  Painful  irritations  in  the 
mouth  ha\e  been  rejjorted  h\  soldiers  on  the  march  who  were 
unable  to  wash  out  the  fraudulent  adulterant  that  was  sent  to 
them  at  high  cost  by  affectionate  friends.  Equally  outrageous 
has  been  the  tral!ic  in  'substitutes'  for  the  much-desired  alcoholic 
l)everages — often  nothing  more  than  a  cube  of  sugar  colored  red 
with  dyes  admixed  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid.  The  concoction 
|)repared  by  addition  of  hot  water  to  this  present  from  home' 
is  an  inferior  kind  of  artificial  lemonade. 

"Coffee  and  cocoa  have  likewise  been  dispensed  in  tablet 
form  of  most  inferior  quality  at  exorbitant  i)rices.  One  pound 
of  a  favored  brand,  doubtless  WTapt  in  covers  with  ennobling 
messages  to  the  heroes  of  the  war,  sold  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars 
(12  marks)  per  pound!  Coffee  was  often  replaced  l)y  chicory 
diluted  with  sugar.  It  is  reported  that  oOO.lKX)  kilograms 
(about  .VH)  tons)  of  cacao  husks  found  their  way  into  the  market 
in  Hamburg  alone.  Tablets  supposedly  made  of  dried  milk,  but 
e\idcntly  deteriorated  or  else  originally  inferior,  have  been 
unloaded  on  the  willing  buyers  who  have  I.een  made  innocent 
victims  of  their  humane  impulses. 

"Owing  to  a  i)eculiar  wording  of  the  German  laws  respecting 
food-adulteration,  which  insist  in  certain  cases  that  adulteration 
involves  imitation,  and  therefore  a  new  or  novel  product  like  a 
<-ube  of  "solid  alcohol'  can  not  represent  adulteration,  many 
l)rosecutions  have  failed.  The  faker  is  a  heartless  villain 
who  knows  neither  integrity  nor  patriotism." 


A  SCULPTOR  IN  WAR'S  VORTEX 


THE  PROGRESSIVK  IMPOVERISHMENT  imposMl 
upon  th(>  world  hy  th.-  groat  war  now  iuflu(l«'s  in  its 
toll  a  young  sculptor — Honri  Gaudior-Brzeska.  Ho  was 
killed  on  June  o,  shot  through  tho  head  in  the  trriiches  at  Neuville- 
St.  Vaast.  One  of  his  names  seems  to  indicate  a  strain  of 
Eastern  race,  but  he  was  born  in  France  and  gave  his  life  for 
the  French  cause,  tho 
his  active  years  as  an 
artist  were  passed 
wholly  in  England.  A 
writer  in  The  \V(si- 
minster  Gazette,  "J.  M. 
M.,"  refers  to  his  loss 
as  a  heavy  one  for  En- 
glish art,  for  in  his  short 
life  he  had  been  "rich  in 
achievement,"  belong- 
ing "to  a  race  apart 
from  the  sculptors  of 
his  generation."  "His 
imagination  was  ardu- 
ous," declares  this 
WTiter.  "No  singl(> 
piece  that  came  from 
his  chisel  was  trivial, 
and  perhaps  the  only 
criticism  which  could 
be  h  o  n e  s  tl y  made 
against  his  work  was 
that  in  his  devotion  to 
his  art  he  had  surren- 
dered hims(>lf  unduly  to 
the  fascinations  of  ab- 
stract thought  and  de- 
sign." His  name 
appeared  among  the 
projectors  of  a  new 
magazine  named  Blast 
(London),    whose     first 

number  was  issued  almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  booms 
of  the  war-guns.  Their  greater  noise  setnned  to  silence  this  one, 
for  a  year  has  passed  before  the  second  number,  now  on  the 
news-stands,  has  appeared.  Blast  is  the  organ  of  th«-  artistic 
cult  calling  itself  "Vorticism";  but  Vorticism,  so  far  as 
Gaudier-Brzeska  was  concerned,  declares  the  writer,  "was  only 
a  passing  phase  in  his  development,  and  among  the  Vorticists 
he  was  always  a  Triton  among  minnows."  We  read  further 
of  him: 

"Every  inch  in  his  own  development,  and  every  hour  of  his 
opportunities  to  develop  freely,  he  had  won  for  himself  against 
odds.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  was  still  working  all  day 
for  a  meager  wage  as  a  clerk  in  a  shipping-otTice;  and  when  tho 
present  writer  knew  him  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  before  five 
in  the  morning  and  spending  the  hours  before  ofHce-time  in 
sketching  the  birds  in  St.  .James's  Park.  He  workod  on  after 
office-hours  until  late  in  the  night,  modeling.  His  endurance, 
as  it  must  needs  have  been,  was  marvelous,  for  these  laborious 
days  were  onlv  the  comparatively  easy  culmination  of  a  hard  life 
that  began  when  he  ran  away  as  a  boy  from  Ins  peasant  honu- 
in  middle  France  to  be  an  artist  at  all  costs.  It  niay  be  said 
without  e.xaggeration  that  he  had  ah-eady  paid  them  all,  tho 
he  was  still  in  liis  eady  twenties.  H<-  was  entirely  self-taught; 
hut  of  the  qualitv  of  that  teaching  and  cf  its  results  there  is  no 


room  for  (ioubt.  Thoso  who  knew  tho  man  were  confident: 
there  was  no  need  to  know  his  work.  Those  who  knew  his 
work  had  no  need  to  know  the  man.  But  those  who  had  both 
privileg«'s  mourn,  even  more  than  the  loss  to  English  art,  a 
friend  whose  only  fault  was  thi^  extremity  of  his  passion  for 
sincerity." 

In  a  brief  essay  wTitten  for  the  first  number  of  Blant  discern- 
ing readers  may  perhaps 


FrMiji  "  hlast. ' 


•STAGS." 


From  a  group  by  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska.      The  sculptor  is  criticized  for  his  excessive 
tendency  to  al)straction.       Tiiis  may  (••nifort  somi-  who  look  in  vain  for  the  staKS. 


gain  some  idea  of  what 
Vorticism  means  and 
be  able  to  disentangle 
(iaudit>r-Brzeska*s  re- 
lation thereto.  We  re- 
produce his  own  style: 

Sculptural  energy  is 
the  mountain. 

Sculi)tura!  IVeling  is 
the  appreciation  of 
masses  in  relation. 

Scul])tural  ability  is 
the  defining  of  these 
masses  by  planes. 

The  PALEOLITHIC 
VORTEX  resulted  in 
the  decoration  of  the 
Dordogne  caverns. 

Early  stone-age  man 
disputed  the  earth  with 
animals. 

His  livelihood  de- 
pended on  the  hazards 
of  the  hunt — his  great- 
est victory  the  domes- 
tication of  a  few  .species. 
Out  of  the  minds 
])rimordially  preoccu- 
pied with  a  n  i  m  als 
Fonts-d(>-(iuame  gained 
its  procession  of  horses 
carved  in  the  rock.  Tho 
driving  power  was  life 
in  the  absolute  —  the 
plastic  expression  the 
fruitful  sphere. 

The  sphere  is  thrown 
through  space;  it  is  the  soul  and  object  of  the  vortex. 

The  intensity  of  existence  had  revealed  to  man  a  truth  of 
form — his  manhood  was  strained  to  the  highest  potential — 
his  energy  brutal  —  HIS  OPULENT  MATURITY  W.VS 
CONVEX. 

The  acute  fight  subsided  at    the  birth  of  the  three  primary 
civiUzations.      It  always  retained  more  intensity  East. 
The  H AMITE  VORTEX  of  Egypt,  the  land  of  plenty. 
Man  succeeded  in  his  far-reaching  speculations — honor  to  the 
divinity! 

Religion  pushed  him  to  the  use  of  the  VERTIC.VL  which  in-, 
spires  awe.     His    gods  were    self-made,  he    built    them   in    his 
image,    and     RETAINED    AS    MUCH    OF    THE    SPHERE 
.\S     COULD      ROUND      THE      SHARPNESS     OK     THE 
PARALLELOGRAM. 

He  pn>f erred  the  pyramid  to  the  nuistal)a. 
Thi^  fair  Greek  felt  this  influence  across  the  middle  sea. 
The    fair    Greek    saw    himself   only.     He    petrified    his   own 
semblance. 

HIS  SCULPTURE  WAS  DERIV.\TIVE.  his  feeling  for 
form  secondary.  The  absence  of  direct  energ\-  lasted  for  a 
thousand  years. 

The  Indians  felt  the  Hamitic  influence  through  Greek  spec- 
tacles. Their  extreme  temperament  inclined  toward  as<'eficism, 
admiration  of  non-desire  as  a  balance  against  abuse  produced  a 
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kind  of  Pfiilpture  without  new  form-perception — and  which  is 
the  result  of  the  peculiar 

VORTKX    OF    BLACKNESS    AND    SILENCE. 
PLASTIC  SOUL  IS   INTENSITY  OF    LIFE  BURSTING 
THE    PLANE. 

The  Germanic  barbarians  were  verily  whirled  by  the  myste- 
rious need  of  a'-quirine  new  arable  lands.  They  moved  restlessly, 
like  stronp  oxen  stampeding. 

Thi-  SEMITIC  VORTEX  was  the  lust  of  war.  The  men  of 
Elam.  of  Assur,  of  B<b«!,  and  th<-  Khcta,  the  men  of  Arnu-nia  aud 
those  of  Canaan  had  to  slay  one  another  cruelly  for  the  possession 
of  fertile  vallevs.  Their  gods  sent  them  the  vertical  direction, 
the  oarth,  fhr  SPHERE. 

Thev  elevated  the  sphere  in  a  splendid  squatness  and  created 
the  HORIZONTAL. 

From  Siirgon  to  .\mir-nasir-pal  men  built  man-headed  bulls  in 
horizontal  flight-walk.  Men  flaved  iheir  captiMs  alive  and 
erected  howling  lions:  THE  ELONGATED  HORIZONTAL 
SPHERE  BUTTRESSED  ON  FOUR  COLUMNS,  aud  their 
kingdoms  disappeared. 

Christ  tloiu-ished  and  perished  in  Yudah. 

Christianity  gained  Africa,  and  from  the  seaports  of  the 
Mediterranean  it  won  the  Roman  F^mpire. 

The  staini)eding  Franks  came  into  violent  eontaet  with  it  as 
well  a«  with  the  Gnco-Roman  tradition. 

They  were  swamped  by  the  remote  reflections  of  the  two 
vortiees  of  the  West. 

Gothie    seiilptiire    was    hut    a    faint    echo  of   the  HAMITO- 
SEMITIC  energies  through  Roman  traditions,  and  it  lasted  half 
a  thousand  years,  and  it  wilfully  divagated  again  into  the  Greek 
derivation  from  the  land  of  .\men-Ra. 
VORTEX  OF  A  VORTEX! 

VORTEX  IS  THE  POINT  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE' 
VORTEX  IS  ENERGY!  audit  gave  forth  SOLID  EX- 
CREMENTS in  the  qunlirn  e  cinque  c£iito,  LIQUID  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  GASES  whistle  till  now.  THIS  is  the 
historv  of  form-value  in  the  West  until  the  FALL  OF  IM- 
PRESSIONISM. 

Thi^  bla/'k-haired  men  who  wandered  through  the  i)ass  of 
Khotan  into  the  valley  of  the  YELLOW  RIVER  lived  peace- 
fully  tilling  their  lands,  and  they  grew  prosperous. 

Their  paleolithic  feeling  was  intensified.     As  gods  they  had 
themselves  in  the  persons  of  their  human  ancestors — and  of  the 
spirits  of  the  horse  and  of  tlie  land  and  the  grain. 
THE  SPHERE  SWAYED. 
THE  VORTEX  WAS. ABSOLUTE. 

The  Shang  and  Chow  dynasties  produced  the  convex  bronze 
vases. 

The  features  of  Tao-t'ie  were  ins<'ribed  inside  the  square  with 
the  rounflcd  ccirniTS — the  «'entuple  spherir-al  frog  presided  owr 
the  invericfl  truncated  eone  that  is  the  bronze  war-drum. 

THE  VORTEX  WAS  INTENSE  MATURITY.  Maturity 
is  fecundity  they  grew  numerous  and  it  lasted  for  six  thousand 
years. 

The  force  relai>se<l  and  they  aeciimulated  wealth,  forsook 
their  work,  and  after  losing  Iheir  form-understanding  through 
the  Han  and  T'ang  dynasties,  they  founded  the  Ming  and  found 
artistic  ruin  and  sterilitv. 

THE  SPHERE  LOST  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  THEY  AD- 
MIRED THEMSELVES. 

During  their  irreat  period  offsjiools  from  their  race  had 
landed  on  another  continent,  .\fler  many  wanderings  some  tribes 
settled  on  the  highlands  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 

When  th<"  Mint  wen-  losing  their  conception,  these  neo- 
.Mongols  had  a  (kmrishing  State.  Through  tlie  strain  of  warfare 
I  hey  suhmitt«'d  the  Chines*-  s'phere  to  horizontal  treatment  much 
as  the  Semites  had  <lone.  Their  cruel  nature  and  temperament 
supplied  them  with  a  stimulant:  THE  VORTE.X  OF  I)K- 
STRCCTION. 

Fii-sides  the.s«'  liiirhly  deNelojM-d  peo|)les  there  li\ed  on  the  world 
other  races  inhabiting  .\frica  and  the  Ocean  islands. 

When  we  first  knew  them  they  were  very  near  the  paleolithic 
stage.  Tlio  they  were  not  so  much  dependent  upon  aninuils,  their 
expenditure  of  energy  wa,s  wide,  for  (hey  began  to  till  the  land 
and  praefis«>  crafts  rationally,  and  they  fell  into  conlemplalion 
before  thi'ir  sex;  the  site  of  their  great  eiiergv:  TH  El  R  < 'ON- 
VEX   MATURITY. 

Thev  pulh'd  the  sphere  lengthwavs  and  made  the  cylinder; 
this  is  the  VORTEX  OF  FECUNDITY,  and  it  has  left  u- 
the  nuislerpiiH-es  that  are  known  as  love-charms. 

The  st)il  was  hard,  material  difficult  to  win  from  natiu-e, 
storms  frequent,  as  also  fevers  aud  othiT  epidemics.     They  got 


frightened:    This  is  the   VORTEX  OF  FEAR,  its  mass  is  the 
POINTED  CONE,  its  masterpieces  the  fetishes. 

And  WE  the  moderns:  Epstein.  Brancusi.  Archipcnko.  Duni- 
kowski,  Modigliani,  and  myself,  tlirough  the  incessant  struggle 
in  the  complex  city,  have  likewise  to  spend  much  energy. 

The  knowledge  of  o>ir  civilization  embraces  the  world;  we  have 
mastered  the  elements. 

We  have  been  influenced  by  what  we  liked  most,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  own  individuality;  we  have  crystallized  the  sphere 
into  the  cube,  we  have  made  a  combination  of  all  the  possible 
shaped  masses — concentrating  them  to  express  our  abstract 
thoughts  of  conscious  superiority. 

Will  aud  consciousness  are  our 

VORTEX. 


OUR  "IGINOBLE,  RANCID"  POPULAR  SONG 

THERE  WERE  some  outside  nations  who  looked  on 
while  British  soldiers  were  singing  "Tipperary"  and 
felt  that  the  emotions  of  \var  found  an  ignoble,  or  at 
least  an  inadequate,  expression.  It  was  taking  a  great  cause 
frivolously.  Now  an  outside  nation  is  wondering  how  America 
can  be  so  sunk  in  pacifist  con\'iction  as  to  elevate  such  a  ditty 
as  "  I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier!"  into  a  song  of  nation- 
wide popularity.  Of  course  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  report  be  true, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  "balderdash."  and  perhaps 
many  who  have  heard  the  song  have  merely  classed  it  with  the 
eiihemera  of  the  music-hall.  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks,  however, 
informs  the  British  nation,  through  the  nu'diura  of  The  Daily 
Mail  (London),  that  a  friend  of  his  found  it  sung  wherever 
he  traveled  in  .\merica.  He  hims«>lf  declares  that  "behind  the 
sentiments  exprest  in  the  ditty  there  is  rallied  ...  a  force  of 
.American  opinion  such  as  has  never  yet  in  any  countrj'  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace — peace  at  any  price,  peace  regard- 
less of  justice  and  national  dignity  and  rights."  This,  he  ad- 
mits, is  still  a  minority  o])inion.  "Most  Americans  will  go  far, 
and  even  very  far,  to  avoid  war,  "  he  declares.  "But  they  will 
not  go  any  lengths."  While  Mr.  Brooks  discusses  this  pea^^-e 
sentiment  with  some  recognition  of  its  worthier  aspects,  the 
lx)ndon  Spectator,  "haunted"  by  this  song's  "lilting  cacopho- 
nies," finds  itself  as  much  "afflicted  as  Mark  Twain  was  by  the 
ticket-collector's  lilting  jargon  which  transformed  itself  into 
the  famous  doggerel  with  the  refrain: 

Punch,  brotlicrs,  punch  with  care, 
Punch  in  the  pre,senee  of  the  pa-sscnjare! 

Here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  yet  acquainted  with  it  are 
the  lines  in  question: 

1  didn't  raise  ni.v  lioy  to  l)e  a  soldier. 

I  broiitflii  hiui  up  to  be  my  pride  and  joy. 
Who  dares  to  put  a  mu.skct  on  his  shoulder. 
To  liill  some  oth<'r  mot  tier's  darling  boy? 
The  nations  outrht  to  arbitrate  their  quarrels. 
It's  time  to  put  the  sword  aud  gun  away. 
There'd  bo  no  war  to-day 
If  mothers  all  would  say. 
''I  didn't  raise  luy  boy  to  t)e  a  soldier!" 

After  this  The  Spectator  goes  on  to  add  comment  aud  parody: 

"There  is  a  terrible,  triumphant  crash  about  that  last  line, 
1  dirln't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier!'  With  a  good  tune  it 
must  Ik-  invincible.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  political 
faith  behind  this  verse  of  captivating  ugliness?  It  is  surely 
an  appallingly  unforeseeing  faith,  even  a  mad  one.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  faith  that  has  brought  China  to  impotence 
time  after  time.  The  leaders  of  Chinese  thought  exalted  the 
aeademical,  philosophical,  intellecttial.  and  reflective  habit  so 
much  at  the  exp.'nse  of  the  aetiv»>  and  physical  habit  that  they 
relegated  the  duties  of  the  soldier  to  the  scale  of  dignity  which 
helongs  to  the  man  who  cleans  out  the  drains.  Detachment 
from  brutal  military  affairs  -was  the  mark  of  the  truly  cIa  ilized 
man.  It  is  noble  in  a  nation  to  renounce  and  scorn  every  kind 
of  military  ^in<-tion  w  hen  it  is  exercised  with  a  view  to  aggression, 
oppression,  or  the  satisfaction  of  vainglory  or  greed,  but  1o 
maintain  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  that  the  right 
t^hall  prevail,  that  the  w(>ak  shall  not  be  exploited,   and    that 
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quiet  people  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  quiet— this,  in 
an  imperfect  world,  seems  to  be  a  holy  enough  priiieiple  for  any 
right-thmking  mother  to  instil  into  her  darling  bov.  Let  us 
rewrite  the  verse  for  her  (since  we  can  not  escape  it) : " 

1  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier, 

1  brought  liim  up  to  hate  all  row  and  fuss. 
But  he  will  put  a  musket  on  liis  slioulder 

If  other  peoples  try  to  bully  us! 
The  nations  ouglu  to  arbitrate  their  quarrels. 
It's  time  to  put  tlie  sword  and  gim  away. 
But  they  will  rue  the  day 
If  they  malie  mothers  say, 
'Well,  after  all,  he's  got  to  be  a  soldier!"' 

As  The  Spcctalor  does  not  see  the  "pacifist  mother  of  the 
United  States"  saying  that,  he  proceeds  to  descant  upon  her 
and  even  try  another  hand  at  poetic  expression: 

"She  looks  on  while  Americans  are  murdered  and  robbed  in 
Mexico,  while  American  women  and  children  are  done  to  death 
on  the  high  seas,  and  she  says:  'Why  add  blood  to  blood?  If 
we  do  not  enrage  the  tiger  further  there  will  still  be  peace,  and 
nothing  is  more  blest  than 
peace."  She  will  not  admit 
that  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
even  the  policeman  should 
do  his  work.  The  policeman 
might  shed  some  blood  in 
bringing  the  criminal  to  book! 
It  passes  our  comprehension 
that  the  mothers  of  'darling 
boys'  can  see  what  lias 
happened  in  Belgium  and 
refrain  from  sa.\'ing  that  such 
things  shall  ne\er  happen  in 
their  country  if  they  can  in- 
spii-e  their  darling  l>oys  to  be 
men  enough  to  prevent  it. 
Yet  the,\'  do  seem  really  to 
think — but  we  must  rewrite 
the  verse  again  to  represent 
their  feelings  quite  truthfully: 

I  didn't  raise  ni.\'  boy  to  be  a  soldier, 
1   brought  him  up   to  l<now   that 
he  is  free 
To  refuse  to    put   a  nuiskei  on  his 
shoulder. 
Or   to  tight  for  country,  hearth, 
or  lioiuf.  or  me! 
If  the    natioits    will    not   arbitrate 
their  quarrels. 
My  dut.\'  1  shall   none  the  less 

fultil ; 
Bum  and  ravish  if  they  will, 
Thei'U  find  me  saying  still, 
'I  didn't    raise    my    l)oy    to    be   a 
soldier! ' 


of  .Argyll's  house' — verses  which  contain  the  most  splendid 
compliment  ever  paid  by  a  po«-l  to  the  good  citizen: 

Beneatli  thy  roof.  Argyll,  are  bred 

.Su<-h  thoughts  as  teach  the  brave  to  Uc 
Stretched  out  on  Honor's  noble  bi-d 

Beneath  a  nobler  roof — the  sky. 

The  people  who  sing  'I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier!' 
will  not  understand  wliat  we  mean,  but  there  are  millions  of 
American  men  and  women  who  will,  and  whose  hearts  will 
biirn  within  them  at  the  thought  that  any  one  could  believe 
this  ignoble,  this  rancid  song  to  bo  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
Union." 


HOW  A  DICTIONARY  GREW 


SIR  JAMES  MURRAY 
progressed  side  Ijy  « 
rivalry"  for  completi 


"We  have  not  meant  to  ap- 
ply om"  comments  specially 
to  the  present  war.  We  hope 
that  the  United  States  may 
be  able  to  keep  out  of  this 
war,  while  successfully  ren- 
dering  the    service  which   she 

owes  to  humanity.  But  if  pacifism,  as  enslirined  in  the  pop- 
ular verse  of  the  moment,  prevails,  the  bitter  awakening  will  be 
only  postponed.  11  is  bound  to  come  some  time.  Perhaps 
the  blow  will  come  from  Germany.  Perhaps  it  will  come  from 
Japan.  Come  it  w\\\,  if  the  United  States  asks  for  it  by  a  pol- 
icy of  impotence.     A  well-known  rime  says: 

If  I  were  King  of  France, 

Or,  better.  Pope  of  Rome, 
There'd  be  no  flghtiug  men  abroad. 

No  weeping  maids  at  home. 

"But  fii-st  you  must  have  the  power  of  the  King  of  France  or 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  You  can  impose  peace;  you  can  not,  in 
this  world  as  we  know  it.  get  peace  by  plaintively  begging  for  it. 

"Beside  and  beyond  all  this,  what  sort  of  a  home  would  that 
be  in  which  the  first  thought  was  how  to  avoid  danger,  how  to 
save  Bobby's  skin,  how  to  be  a  successful  shirker  in  the  battle 
between  right  and  wrong?  Very  differently  was  the  ideal  home 
painted  by  Pope  in  the  verses  he  left  'after  sleeping  in  the  Duke 


.MU   .lA.ME.S   MUKKA^, 

Who.  for  tliirty-seven  years,  steered  the  great  "New  English  Dic- 
tionary" on  its  course  to  achieve  what  one  has  called  it.  "a  veritable 
authorized  version  of  the  English  language." 


:AY  and  the  "New  Engli.sh  Dictionary" 
side  for  many  yt^ars  in  "a  kind  of 
iI)h4ion,  says  the  New  York  Ereniny  Host. 
There  seemed  some  chance  that  they  would  reach  the  goal  neck 
and  neck;    but  Sir  Janie.s  has  been  forced  to  fall  out,  and  his 

great    work,   tho    Hearing    its 

completion  in  the  latest  vol- 
ume— the  tenth — must  struggle 
tlirough  under  other  direction. 
The  great  lexicographer  died 
at  the  age  of  .se\enty-eight 
on  July  11.  "He  was  an 
organizer  of  .scholarship,"  says 
77((  Krciiiny  I'osl,  "calling  for 
recruits,  as  Su-  Waller  Raleigh 
called  for  them  in  the  days 
of  his  dreams  of  a  flourishing 
Virginia,  and  leading  them 
into  half-e.xplored  or  virgin 
territory,  there  to  .spy  out  the 
land  as  a  preliminary  to  set- 
ting down  what  they  found 
w  ith  such  accuracy  and  fulness 
that  no  one  else  should  need 
to  go  over  the  grountl  again, 
except  to  supply  a  detail  here 
and  there  or  to  cross  an  o<- 
casional  '  t '  or  dot  an  occa- 
sional *  i.'  " 

The  project  of  the  Diction- 
ary originated  with  the  Philo- 
logii-al  Society  as  early  as 
1857,  and  immense  mas.ses  of 
material  were  accumulated 
before  Dr.  Murray,  in  187S, 
slept  in  to  organize  and  add 
to  the  "two  tons'  weight  of 
slips"  bearing  quotations  il- 
lustrating the  use  of  words. 
Readers  were  then  sought  in 
both  England  and   .\jiierica,  with  these  results: 

"More  than  800  readers,  in  both  countries,  responded  to  this 
appeal.  In  a  single  month,  before  it,  MiuniN's  assistants  had 
supplied  him  with  a.OOO  "good  quotations.'  During  the  next 
three  years,  a  million  more  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  But 
even  in  this  resumption  of  the  task  its  magnitude  was  so  little 
realized  that  .  .  .  the  statement  was  made  that  "a  first  part 
of  four  hundred  pages,  containing  the  letter  A,  is  to  be  ready  ui 
1882,  and  the  rest  to  follow  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  if"  possi- 
ble.' At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  work  was  only  getting  well 
under  way. 

"But  the  greatness  of  the  task  lay  less  in  its  mere  magnitude 
than  in  its  infinity  of  detail.  'Ten.  twenty,  or  thirty  letters.' 
the  editor  remarked  in  the  preface  to  Volume  1.  containing  the 
words  under  A  and  B.  'have  sometimes  been  written  to  persons 
who,  it  was  thought,  might  possibly  know,  or  succeed  in  finding 
out,  something  definite  on  the  subject;  and  often  weeks  have 
passed,  and  'copy'  advanced  into  the  state  of  'proof,'  "proof 
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inlo  'revise-,'  and  revise'  even  into  'final'  l>efore  any  rt'suits 
■  oiild  \n-  «)litain«-d.  It  is  iiK-redibli-  wlial  labor  has  had  to  he 
I  xp«-nd<d,  xjniflinus,  to  linil  out  lh«'  tads  lor  an  articlt-  whirh 
ooeupies  not  nion-  than  fiv*-  or  six  lin»'s;  or  eM-n  to  be  able  to 
write  the  \s(<rds  "  D<ri\  alioii  unknown,'  as  the  outionie  of  hours 
of  resean-h  and  of  It-slinx  ihe  stateiin-nts  put  forth  without 
hesitation  in  other  works.'  It  is  partly  its  uiiique  conipn- 
hensiveness,  e\en  more  its  unrelenting  tt^sting  of  'statements 
put  forth  without  lasitation  in  other  works,'  that  makes  Murray's 
Diilionury  a  veritabh-  authorized  version  of  the  Entflish  lanpuajre. 
^  et  not  its  least  interest  must  always  be  the  man  who  made  it. 
When  the  projeet  was  first  planned,  he  was  Assistant  Master  of 
Hawick  (Jraminar  Sehool,  in  the  neifrhborhood  of  his  liirthplace. 
When  he  revived  the  idea,  he  was  an  Assistant  E.vaminer  in 
Knj^lish  at  the  University  of  London,  and  president  of  the  Lon- 
don I'hiloloj^ical  Society.  But  his  harninfj  did  not  make  him  less 
a  man.  His  jjrime  qualification  for  his  life's  task  was  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  that  never  failed  him  in  toilin}^  at  the  work, 
'which.'  as  he  once  wrote,  quoting  from  Dr.  .Johnson's  preface 
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ItAHI.MiK.V.N.vni    T.Vl.UlCL. 

Kroni  .lo   OiivlflMm's  hiist  of  ilie  pcK-t.  doclnred  no  mystic  hrM-aiisc   \» 
coiMiiiiiix'.s  Willi  llic  liiMiiltc  ami  scIN  his  (■(iniiniiniiiKs  to  a  inaua/.iiu' 


lo  his  less  ambitious  Dietioiniry.  'would  in  lime  be  ended,  iho 
iMil  ciiinpletrd.'  " 

111  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Murray  The  Evining  Post  adds: 

"Sir  .lames,  us  editor-innhief,  was  assi.ste<i  by  an  average  of 
Iweiily  other  editors,  who  had  been  Iraim-d  to  the  work.  There 
ha\e  alsij  been  several  thousand  volunteer  a.ssistants  in  various 
l»urts  of  Kngland  and  other  Knglish-siwaking  countries,  whos*- 
duty  it  was  to  read  innumerable  books,  Imnting  out  unusual 
words  and  su|»plying  ipiotatioiis.  It  is  said  that  every  English 
book  written  before  A.n.  l.VK)  was  rea«l.  and  ev«Ty  book  of  im- 
|)ortance  since  that  date. 

"Most  of  the  work  was  done  in  what  Sir  James  called  the 
'Scrii)toriuni,'  a  temporary  building  erected  expressly  for  the 
purpose  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  'Sunnyside.'  on  the  Banbury 
Koad,  Oxford.  Tliere,  ranged  like  the  i-a-se-nu-ks  in  an  old- 
fashioned  |)rinting-<)ni<-e.  are  hundreds  of  cases  <livided  into 
pigeon-holes,  each  referring  to  some  word  in  the  English  language, 
and  containing  millions  of  slips  upon  which  have  been  noted 
historical  memoranda,  quotations,  and  other  material  obtained 
by  the  retrular  or  voIunt<'er  readers." 


AN  ATTACK  ON  THE  TAGORE  ' CRAZE  ' 

THE  S^L\SHIXG  of  literary  idols  is  a  pursuit  iarel\  cul- 
tivated nowadays.  We  read  that  it  Hourished  in  earlier, 
ruder  times.  But  now,  wlien  tlie  nations  of  Europe  are 
occupied  with  wholesale  murder  as  the  best  part  of  the  day's  work, 
loo  often  we  hear  the  complaint  that  all  criticism  can  do  is  to  piu-r 
plea.santly  or  shriek  discoveries  of  geniuses  twii-e  a  week.  Con- 
sequentlj'  there  is  an  air  of  novelty  about  a  caustic  notice  in 
Aitierica  (New  York)  of  the  Tagore  "craze."  The  Hindu  poet  and 
dramatist  has  apjjeared  before  in  the  pages  of  The  Litek.\ky 
DiuE.sT  as  the  subject  of  high  and  authoritative  praise.  At 
present  he  passes  under  a  different  kind  of  re^^ew,  while  his 
American  and  English  devotees  are  sharply  reminded  that  they 
are  Christians  not  Hindus.  The  article  is  written  by  Mr.  Joyce 
Kilmer,  known  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  who  on  this  occasion  per- 
forms in  the  latter  capacity  with  "a  big  stick."  Mr.  Kilmer  is 
far  from  denying  the  actual  gifts  of  Tagore,  but  when  William 
l^utler  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet,  ranks  the  Hindu  with  St.  Francis, 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  William  Blake,  it  .seems  about  time  to 
protest  again.sl  .such  "a  weird  combination,"  and  against  the 
whole  "mystic"  bag  of  tricks  with  which  the  Tagore  legend  is 
conjured.  The  quaint  exoticism  of  the  man  is  what  makes 
women's  clubs  delight  in  him,  we  read,  whereas  "if  Tagore  had 
})een  born  in  Brooklyn,  he  would  never  be  a  fashionable  poet." 
*We  read  then: 

"No  one  will  deny  that  Tagore  is  an  able  literary  craftsman. 
He  is  not.  as  he  has  been  called,  the  greatest  living  i)oet,  but  he 
is  the  most  versatile  writer  living;  he  is  almost  as  versatile  as 
the  late  Andrew  Lang.  He  writes  in  English  as  skilfully  as  in 
his  luitive  Bengali;  his  love-songs  are  graceful;  his  poems  about 
children  are  whimsical  and  dainty;  his  one-act  plays,  alt  ho  not 
strikingly  original,  are  imaginative  and  dexterously  put  together; 
and  his  philosophical  essays  are  thoughtful. 

"But  Blake  and  St.  Francis  and  Thomas  a  Kempis!  What 
have  they  to  do  with  this  talented  Hindu?  An  enthusiastic 
young  woman,  reviewing  Tjigore's  work  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper, desin'd  to  go  Mr.  Yeats  one  better,  and  actually  com- 
pared the  subje<-t  of  her  critique  to  Joan  of  Arc,  of  all  people!" 

Considering  the  books  that  have  been  Nvritten  about  Tagore. 
the  j)raetise  some  clergymen  have  of  reading  his  verse  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  critical  enthusiasm  he  has  awakened,  this  critic 
asks  the  '•why"  of  it  all,  and  explains  the  marvel  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  because  Tagore  received  the  Nobel  Prize.  It  is 
not  be<!au.se  he  is  nearly  as  clever  a  lyricist  as  Mr.  Clinton  Scol- 
lard  and  nearly  as  clever  a  playwright  as  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  It  is  because,  in  the  tirst  place,  he  is  an  East-Indian: 
like  that  dear,  dear  Swami  who  tells  you  all  about  your  'aura'  at 
those  wonderful  afternoons  at  Mrs.  Van  Du.senbury's!  If  Tagore 
had  been  born  in  Brooklyn,  he  would  never  ])e  a  fashionable  poet. 
There  is  a  quaint  exotic  aroma  about  his  poems,  like  sandalwood 
or  stale  cigarets  or  the  back  room  of  a  Chinese  laundry.  He 
writes  about  temple-bells  and  water-jars  and  the  de.sert:  it  is 
all  so  nice  and  ()ri«'ntal!  .\nd  then  he  tea<-hes  such  a  comfortable 
philosophy:  just  have  a  good  time  and  love  everybody  and  your 
soul  will  migrate  and  migrate  and  migrate  until  liiudly  it  pops 
off  into  the  Infinite!  The  pearl  slii)s  into  the  lotos;  On,  ninni 
linihnr  hum — and  all  that  sort  «)f  thing. 

"Well,  that  is  all  right  in  its  way  unless  you  ha})i)en  to  be  a 
Christian.  '(Jo  to  the  dogs  and  be  drunken,'  says  Tagore.  'Be 
drunken  and  go  to  the  dogs.'  M.  Baudelaire  gave  the  same  ad- 
vice in  a  i)oem  which  this  well-read  poet  may  possibly  have 
swn.  But  M.  Baudelaire  was  merely  praised  with  faint  damns 
for  writing  it.  Tagore  is  almost  worshiped;  he  is  hailed  as  a 
genius,  a  philosopher,  a  benefactor  of  the  world,  a  religious 
leader,  and — of  course — a  mystic." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Tagore's  comimtriots  and  coreligionists 
to  rai.se  him  aloft  as  far  as  they  care  to.  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
but  it  is  puzzling  and  offensive  to  find  "Americans  and  English- 
men who  are  humbly  kneeling  before  the  clever  Oriental  jour- 
nalist who  bids  them  'leave  this  chanting  and  singing  and  telling 
of  beads,'  who  would  substitute  fatalism  for  hope,  Nirvana  for 
iicaven.and   .   .   .   Krishna  for  .lesus  Christ." 


LIGHTHOUSES  FOK  THE  WAR'S  BLIND 


A  WRITER  ill  The  Saturday  Evening  I'ont  (Philadelphia) 
speaks  of  seeing  a  troop-ship  returning  to  England 
-  from  the  scene  of  war  bearing  only  the  human  wrecks 
that  were  of  no  more  use  in  the  great  machine  of  death.  One 
had  his  sightless  eye-sockets  filled  with  cotton,  and  gave  a 
startling,  almost  terrifying,  picture.  We  have  heard  of  many 
whom  tlying  shrapnel  has  rolihed  of  sight,  and  the  fact  that  an 
American,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  has  gone  to  Europe  to  organize 
a  movement  to  aid  the  many  blinded  solditTs  of  I'airope  is 
one  to  afford  particular  satisfaction.  Before  starting  on  this 
mission,  says  the  New  York  Times,  Miss  Holt  organized  an 
influential  American  committee*  to  attend  to  the  financial  end 
of  the  enterprise,  and  secured  such  men  for  officers  as  Jose[)h  11. 
('hoate.  Bishop  Greer,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  with  a  list  of 
members  that  include  former  President  Taft,  Senator  Gore, 
Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne,  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  Forbes 
Morgan,  and  Arthur  Williams.  Ah-eady  she  has  opened  in  Bor- 
deaux a;"lightliouse,"  the  first  of  several  to  be  operated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  "The  Lighthouse"  established  by  her  in  New 
York.  The  French  one  will  be  called  "Le  Phare  de  Bordeaux 
pour  les  Matelots  et  Soldats  Aveugles  sur  le  Champ  d'Honneur." 
We  read: 

"Miss  Holt  has  already  begun  her  work  with  some  of  the 
sightless  wounded  in  an  old  building  and  an  adjoining  cloister, 
but  there  is  ultimately  to  be  a  new  structure,  whose  corner- 
stone will  bear  the  following  inscription: 

"'This  first  stone  was  placed  here  by  the  American  Lighthouse 
Committee,  organized  to  come  to  the  aid  of  soldiers  who  have 
become  blind  on  the  field  of  honor.  The  first  wounded  man  to 
be  welcomed  by  the  institution  lost  his  sight  in  the  Battle  of 
(^harleroi.  His  courage  and  heroism  brought  him  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  War  Medal.' 

"The young  man  referred  to  is  Lieutenant  du  Maine.  Wounded 
in  the  shoulder  and  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Charleroi,  h(»  con- 
tinued fighting  until  both  of  his  eyes  were  shot  out  and  he  fell 
unconscious  on  the  battle-field.  There  he  lay  for  three  days, 
without  food  or  drink,  feigning  death  so  that  tht*  (lernuins 
.  would  not  take  him. 

"Finally,  as  no  Frenchman  could  come  to  his  rescue.  Lieuten- 
ant du  Maine  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  and  remained 
in  prison  for  eight  weeks,  suffering  greatly  from  his  wounds,  lie 
was  then  exchanged  and  placed  in  the  hospital  at  Bordi-aux, 
where  Miss  Holt  met  him,  still  wearing  his  war-stained  uniform 
and  de(!orated  with  the  two  crosses  he  had  won." 

From  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Holt  to  a  friend  in  New  York, 
we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  her  first  experiences  in  organizing 
her  work: 

"My  aide-de-camp  and  I  landed  at  Bordeaux  and  visited 
Military  Hospital  No.  25  there,  a  most  remarkable  work,  <'on- 
structed  by  the  Government  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Martin 
du  Majny. 

"C'olonel  du  Majny  was  enthusiastic  over  our  mission  and 
invited  us  to  dine  with  the  officers'  mess  the  following  day. 

"In  the  meantime  we  investigated  other  hospitals,  especially 
the  one  where  the  blind  are  congregated  under  the  care  of  the 
world-famous  Dr.  Lagrange.  Dr.  Lagrange  was  equally  cordial 
about  our  mission.  He  said  that  about  sixty  blind  soldiers 
had  passed  through  his  hands.  He  summoned  into  his  study  and 
introduced  to  me  Lieutenant  du  Maine,  a  young  officer  whose 
astounding  valor  in  the  battle  of  Charleroi  had  cost  him  the  sight 
of  both  eyes. 

"The  Lieutenant  was  the  leading  spirit  of  a  little  group  of 
five  blind  men  whom  later  he  introduced  to  me.  One  of  these 
had  been  fearfully  disfigured  by  shrapnel,  which  had  removed 
the  modeling  from  his  face  and  completely  blinded  him.  He  was 
still,  however,  a  stalwart,  fine  presence  from  his  shoulders  down, 
and  had  a  great,  vibrating,  bass  voice.     His  trade  was  that  of 


carpentry.  There  were  two  little  fanners,  very  small  and  in- 
finitely pathetic  in  their  blimln.ss.  There  was  still  another 
carpenter,  whose  sense  of  fun  had  survived  his  lo.ss  of  sight. 
Another  member  of  this  group  was  a  great  blon<l  Viking,  a 
Swede  about  seven  feet  tall  and  very  handsome.  The  aceideiil. 
without  disfiguring  him,  had  merely  closed  his  eyes  for  all  time, 
giving  an  almost  Madonna-like  appearance  to  the  closed  lids. 
He  had  been  a  salesman  in  a  great  Paris  store." 

In  looking  about  for  a  foundation  for  this  Frendi  lighthouse, 
Miss   Holt    discovered   in   Bordeaux   the  Abb6   Moureau.     Vur 


MISS   WINIFRED   HOLT. 

Wtio  has  begun  her  ciiLupaign  to  establish  a  chain  of  ••lifilithouscs" 
in  i'Vance  to  teach  men  blindeti  Ijy  war  some  useful  trade. 


eighteen  years,  entirely  by  his  own  effort,  he  had  financed  and 
educated  a  little  group  of  industrial  blind  in  brush-making  and 
basket-weaving.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  Abbe  Moureau's 
modest  enterprise  the  foundation  for  the  larger  project.  Con- 
tinuing her  letter,  ^liss  Holt  writes: 

"The  Abbe's  work  had  been  carried  on  in  an  old  building 
adjoining  a  church,  and  a  very  lovely  cloister  full  of  beautiful 
flowers   and    vines    was    used    by    the    blind    people    for    their 
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ri-<-nalion.  We  persuaded  tlie  Abbe  to  increaw*  his  plant,  to  lak» 
the  youriK  blind  Lieutenant  as  his  chief  assistant,  and  to  reeeive 
ihe  blind  soldiers  of  llie  southwest  refjardless  of  race  or  ereed. 
It  was  ayn-ed  to  instruet  Lieiitiiiant  du  Maine  in  tbv  arts,  '-rafts, 
and  int«lleetual  pursuits  of  the  blind,  so  tlxat  he  would  be  able 
to  direc-t  his  little  group." 

Miss  Holt  is  throwinfj  into  her  new  mission  all  her  energy 
and  expert  knowledge  of  tlie  problems  of  the  blind,  continues 
7V«  Times.  She  is  griving  her  own  services  free.  Money  will 
Jx'  needed,  however,  to  provide  tools  and  materials  for  the  blind, 
writing-appliances,  glass  eyes,  clothes,  and  to  pay  running 
exi>ens«'s  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  This  she  hofjes  to 
receive  from  generous  Americans  in  sympathy  with  the  work. 
ChfM'ks  slwjuld  l>e  sent  to  J.  P.Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York,  for 
the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle. 


DEFENDING  WAK-M AKRIAGES 

TIIK  BIKTH-HATK  of  sons  in  Austria  is  said  to  have 
greatly  increase<l  since  the  war.  Tlie  fa<-t,  or  report,  is 
an  incentive  to  the  well-known  English  novelist  and 
thinker,  Beatrice  Heron-Maxwell,  to  urge  that  the  sentiment  in 
England  against  war-marriages  be  quelled  in  the  fa<'«'  of  the 
great  n<H'd  for  replenishing  the  race.  As  Mr.  Will  Irwin,  in  one 
of  his  Tribune  (New  York)  articles,  reported,  the  gravest  anxiety 
is  ftlt    in   all    the  warring  countries  over  the  future  welfare  of 


\\  IIOM    I.K.U  r    HAS    I'AII.Ki). 
Uobust  men  of  the  KiiKlisli  Army  I)liii(l.-<1  !>>  Uic  flKbtinK 


Ihe  rtu'v,  so  many  of  who.s*-  U-st  physi<-al  sjMHMniens  are  left 
dead  on  battle-fields.  In  Tlu  Daily  Mail  (London)  Mrs.  Heron- 
Maxwell  points  «Hil  tlial  "life  for  tho.se  who  coiml  as  British 
men  consists  entirely  of  «luties  nowadays,"  and  she  lielieves 
iliat  "the  ])atriotie  duty  of  providing  re««nforeempnt,s  fur  the 
race  be  numbered  among  them."  She  points  out  the  diflTerenee 
l»elween  her  own  country  and  Oennany,  where  "the  maxim  of 


■ha|)piness  in  a  quiverful'  has  been  ineidcated  for  many  years" 
and  "the  offering  of  a  bonus  to  fatherhood  has  stimulated 
marriage  and  its  pri\ileges."  In  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
a\ers,  "there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  evade  results  and 
resi>onsibilities  that  are  expensive  to  the  indiNidual  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  State,  and  to  resist  any  temptation  to  wed  as 
t<}o  great  a  risk  of  discomfort."  Her  argument  for  "war- 
marriages"  is  frank  and  effective: 

■'The  war  is  depriN-ing  our  country  of  hundreds  of  potential 
fathers.  Yet  in  the  next  two  decades  we  shall  need  boys  to 
train,  young  men  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers,  sons  to  stand  in 
their  fathers'  places. 

"We  are  learning  the  lesson  that  peace  should  carry  armor 
under  her  folded  wings  and  stainless  garments,  and  should  l^rood 
o\er  a  nest  of  unfledged  warriors.  If  England  is  to  hold  her 
own  in  the  misty  future  that  lies  beyond  a  horizon  of  spent 
shells  and  buried  men,  will  she  not  need  every  son  that  can  be 
given  to  herl' 

"Does  the  expense  that  widowhood  and  orphanliood  entail 
weigli  down  the  balance  when  in  the  opposite  scale  is  all  that 
makes  up  the  sum  of  patriotism/ 

"And  when  the  practical  question  is  an.swered  and  the  neces- 
sity- of  shrinking  from  no  burden  of  money  is  conceded,  can  no 
arguments  he  found  in  fa\or  of  the  sentimental  aspect  of  these 
unions,  sanctioned  by  the  exigencies  of  a  crisis  unparalleled  in 
history? 

"People  si)eak  deprecatingly  of  the  want  of  delicacy  in  such 
hurried  match-making  and  repeat  ancient  proverbial  warnings 
about  the  repentan<'e  of  undue  haste,  but  there  is  more  than 
one  answer  to  these  objections. 

"In  the  first  place,  many  men  have  been  sufficiently  attracted 
l>y  man\  girls  to  marry  tht-m  willingly  if  circumstances  were 
propitious;  they  have  refrained  from  proposing,  or  postponed 
it.  or  liave  be«'n  refused.  I)ecause  their  means  were  insufficient. 

■'The  war,  with  its  many-sided  cons»'quences,  alters  all  this. 
And  again,  if  a  man  is  looking — justifiably — for  a  wife,  and  not 
shutting  his  heart  and  eyes  to  feminine  allurements,  he  may 
easily  find  among  our  wholesome,  capable,  attractive  young 
countrywomen  of  to-day  the  girl  who  can  make  him  hapi)y.  It 
is  a  case  of  natural  selection,  and  this  is  an  infiuence  of  no  halting 
mood. 

"His  senses  are  strung  to  concert-i)ilch  by  the  strenuous 
reality  that  life  has  now  become;  his  thoughts  are  no  longer  slack 
with  idle  dalliance  or  purposeless  uncertainties,  nor  filled  with 
tlrcad  of  jjossible  discomforts  or  deficit'iicies  to  come. 

"He  knows  his  own  mind,  and  can  make  it  up  on  the  sharp 
spur  .of  the  moment.  But  his  creed  is  self-renunciation,  and 
this  ^ery  dogma  stands  between  him  and  the  suddenness  of  a 
uar-marriage  because  he  believes  it  to  be  unfair  to  the  State 
and  to  the  woman  he  must  leave  behind  him. 

"He  is  persuaded  that  the  .sacrificj-  of  his  own  happy  hour 
would  mean  tlw  preservation  of  her  future  content.  But  he 
nia\  be  wrong." 

The  sadness  of  widowhood,  "with  its  consolation  of  fond 
and  i)roud  memories  and  its  hoi)e  of  some  one — a  precious 
legacy- who  may  some  day  fill  the  blank,"  Mrs.  Heron-Ma.xwell 
continues,  is  not  "so  soid-destroying  as  the  bereavement  of  a 
widowed  heart,  for  which  there  are  no  pathetic  privileges  and 
oidy  a  modicum  of  sympathy." 

"Ninety-nine  girls  out  of  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  would  rather  mourn  a  hus- 
l)and— if  the  cruel  s»-paration  ends  inevitably  in  loss  than  a 
fian<-e,  and  would  sooner  face  the  dreariness  of  a  widowed  life 
than  that  of  an  unmarried  one. 

"To  the  girl  whose  birthright,  God-given,  is  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  «'an  there  be  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  she  will 
nev«T  know  the  troubles  of  either;  that  life,  even  if  placid,  must 
necessjirily  be  imperfect,  since  the  Destroyer  has  decimated 
the  men  of  her  nation  without  giving  her  any  equivalent  to  take 
the  place  of  her  rightful  inheritance? 

"The  little  child  whose  life  may  be  so  much  fairer  because  of 
Its  father's  heroism  opens  the  gates  of  a  new  dav  to  its  mother, 
and  leads  her  with  its  fragile  hands  into  a  i)ath  wliere  roses  ma\ 
bloom  again  in  spite  of  thorns. 

"And  the  mothers  whose  sons  enrich  our  roll  of  honor,  and  for 
whom  the  light  of  an  earthly  day  is  quenched,  can  thev  not  find 
an  unmenst'  consolation  in  baby  faces,  that  remind  them  of 
those  other  dear  ones,  grandchildren  who  come  to  replace  the 
children  of  former  years— stars  in  their  darkest  night? 
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"Mentally,  the  gain  of  these  marriages  must  he  (?reat ;  physi- 
cally, thoy  must  hn  gn-ator;  patHofically,  they  nmst  Ix-  grealt'st. 

"For  every  German  born  sinci^  August,  iou,  there  should 
bo  two  British  ehildren,  if  the  world  of  H):i4  and  1044  is  to 
be  a  sane  and  God-fearing,  a  women-respecting,  and  law-abid- 
ing board  of  nations. 

"If.  and  wlien,  the  British  are  enslaved,  and  their  islands 
become  colonif-s  for  the  overflow  of  a  pariah  ra<-e,  the  oilier 
nations  will  have  to  take  heed  lest  they  fail;  and  their  heed 
might  easily  b(>  una\ailiiig. 

"For  all  of  them,  as  for  ourselves,  safety  lies  in  our  capaeitv 
to  carry  on;  and  in  this  pressing  need,  with  f.ove  and  Kxpedicncv 
made  on(>.  stultifying  license'  with  the  l.-ft  hand  whil<>  sanctioning 
it.  as  a  moral  and  legal  document,  with  the  right,  w(*  could  look 
forward  to  a  numerical  strength  that  would  mean  salvati.jii. 

"Let.  those  'new  Daniels  come  to  judgment'  who  throw 
stones  at  meti  and  women  wis(>  enough  to  marry  now  stay  their 
hands  and  instead  look  upon  the  warning  so  plainly  writ  that 
Jie  who  reads  may  run. 

"Then>  will  be  no  erasure  of  the  significant  message  until  the 
word  'Finished'  starts  out  in  blood-red  letters  on  the  blackened 
wall  of  the  Prussian  House." 


HOW  FRANCE  FIGHTS  DRINK 

PKOHIBITIOX  as  it  is  understood  in  the  United  States 
would  be  imi)ossibIe  in  France.  One  might  as  well  try 
to  prohibit  eating,  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Jo.seph  Keinach 
to  a  WTiter  for  The  World's  Work  (August,  New  York).  The 
utterance  (tarries  weight  because  Mr.  Reinadi  luis  been  the 
leader  of  the  temperance  movement  in  France  for  twenty  years. 
No  one,  he  says  fiu-ther,  iu  his  temperance  group  in  the  Assembly 
is  "so  carried  away  by  his  zeal  that  he  will  not  be  content  with 
anything  short  of  total  prohibition."  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  fight  for  temperance  is  not  being  waged  relentlessly, 
and  with  undisputed  success.  The  first  and  the  highest  possi- 
ble victory,  perhaps,  Avas  the  suppression  of  absinth  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflict.  Incidentally, 
military  service  in  the  supreme  national  ordeal,  according  to 
the  World's  Work  contributor,  has  brought  about  a  diminution 
of  drinking  in  the  ^\Tmy.  "The  character  of  the  war,"  he  tells 
us,  "detnanding  consistent  effort  lasting  weeks  and  months, 
has  left  no  opportunity  for  heax^  drinking."  Along  the  French 
front,  the  drinking-places  in  the  small  towns  are  poorly  patron- 
ized  by  the  soldiers,  whose  favorite  refreshment  in  these  days  is 
tea.  Tea-canteens  for  the  convenience  of  men  entering  and 
leaving  the  trenches  are  numerous  behind  the  lines,  aTid  the 
A\-riter  states  that  "single  canteens  sometimes  serve  ■2o,()()() 
cups  of  tea  a  day."  In  the  view  of  this  ol)server  the  war  has 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  general  temperance  mo\ement  in 
France  as  it  has  in  England  and  Russia.  But  while  "in  auto- 
cratic Russia  a  reform  can  be  made  b\-  ukase,  in  the  democracies 
of  England  and  France  a  reform  must  have  popular  sui)port  to  suc- 
ceed even  in  war-times."  How  this  genial  condition  may  be  con- 
trived by  legislators  becomes  apparent  from  remarks  of  Deputy 
Henri  Schmidt,  "from  the  hard-drinking  Vosges  district,  .  .  . 
who  introduced  the  bill  which  put  an  end  to  absinth  in  France." 
Mr.  Schmidt  explains  to  the  A\Titer  in  The  World's  Work  that — 

"There  is  nothing  of  Puritanism  in  our  movement.  We  are 
not  interested  iu  making  the  French  people  a  race  of  teetotalers. 
It  would  not  be  possible,  and  we  would  not  care  to  accomplish 
it  if  it  were.  We  have  nothing  against  wine  and  light  beers. 
1  drink  them,  and  so  do  the  other  members  of  the  Assembly  who 
are  fighting  alcoholism. 

"There  is  another  point  in  which  our  problem  in  France  is 
different  from  yours.  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  old.  It  began 
with  the  discovery  of  absinth.  Alcoholism  is  a  comparatively 
new  word  in  the  French  language.  Until  very  recent  years 
the  French  dictionaries  referred  to  it  as  a  disease  of  Ww  cold 
countries.  There  was,  then,  practically  no  alcoholism  in  France. 
For  France,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  a  nation  of 
wine-drinkers.  Th«>re  was  very  little  drunkenness  and  hardly 
any  physical  degeneration  from  drink,  except  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  they  had  not  reached  the  desperate  state  to  which 
thev  have  now  arri\ed. 


"Our  probh'm  is  also  complicatefl  in  a  way  from  whir-h  you  are 
free.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  ma/le  freely  in  the  country  for  family 
consumption!  That  |)hrase  is  g«)ing  to  lead  In  theinost  bitter 
fight  we  ha\(^  to  fa<-e.  All  northern  France  makes  alcoholic 
drinks  from  grain  and  fruit,  which  an-  drunk  by  all  memh-rs  of 
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the  family.  Children  become  alcoholic,  and  boys,  just  ready  to 
enter  the  Array,  are  frequently  rejected  on  account  of  delirium 
tremens.  Mothers  in  Normandy  even  put  liquor  in  th(>  babies' 
bottles  to  mak<^  them  sleeji  well. 

"They  drink  strong  liquor  in  all  this  part  of  France  as  the 
Midi  (h'inks  wine.  It  is  so  cheai)  no  oim  need  go  without  a 
drink.  Its  cheapness  is  its  danger.  But  every  time  the  dis- 
cussion arises  as  to  whether  it  \\x)uld  not  be  better  to  prevent  a. 
home-distillation,  all  northern  France  rises  in  protest  and 
declares  it  a  movement  to  sell  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  the 
rich  syndicates.  Nevertheless,  home-distillalion  nnist  be  con- 
trolled. It  is  really  only  the  co\er  for  an  illicit  tratlic  in  liquor. 
It  makes  everj'  farm  a  bar." 

Mr.  Schmidt  goes  on  to  point  out  that  while  "evident  dnmken- 
ne.ss  is  unusual  in  France,"  there  is  no  less  real  dnmkenness.  In 
fact,  "in  certain  parts  of  France  th(>  workmen  are  ne\er  thor- 
oughlj-  sober."  They  are  not  so  drunk  that  they  can  not  do 
their  work,  he  adds,  but  they  are  always  under  the  stimulation 
of  alcohol.  Here  he  refers  particularly  to  the  Norman  farm- 
laborer,  but  at  the  same  time  he  reminds  us  that  "the  ofn'ritif 
habit  keeps  the  city  populations  in  a  similar  state  of  alcoholic 
stimulation."     We  read  then: 

"We  are  really  a  temperate  people,  so  we  do  not  drink  much, 
but  we  have  "the  aix'rilif  hours'  before  luncheon  and  before 
dinner,  the  hour  before  dinner  often  stretching  into  two  or  three. 
This  was  the  time  formerly  when  you  could  ent»'r  a  cafe  any- 
where in  France  and  see  a  number  of  people  drinking  absinth. 
Perhaps  they  drank  only  one  or  two  glasses,  l)ut  I  hose  who  had 
been  drinking  it  longest  took  strong  doses.  The  same  people 
now  drink  other  aperitifs,  lacking  in  the  essential  oils,  perhaps, 
which  make  absinth  so  dangerous,  but  just  as  alcohglic  .\bsinf  h 
was  the  worst,  so  it  went  first.  Rut  I  he  temperance  figlit  in 
France  has  just  begun." 
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COLGf^TE'S 

ShAUlNG 
LATHER 

Real  sh;ninir  comfort.  1: 
put  up  in  three  styles  for  ii 
vour  selection:  = 


I'rcNi  out  a  little  of  tl)e  rrcam 
on  the  wet  sliavinp  brush,  or  on 
the  face,  then  work  up  lather. 
Colgate's  Shaving;  Cream  re- 
mains soft  and  creamy  until  the 
I  last  bit  is  squeezed  from  the 
tube. 
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^rtiil  1 1  If  IN  sliimfii  and  rrceire 
Trial  .Vt'y.t  of  all  Ihrre,  so  vou 
ran  try  Ihrm  "turn  about"  anil 
^ft  ^'hi'h  \.ir(  frffrr. 

C0IX;ATK  cS:  CO. 

Pcpt.  V,   199  FultotrSt.,    New  York 

y/itA-er.t  of  Cii.'hmfrf    P-^itqiift   S<<afi  — 
Jitxiit  ii'tti,  iii.tfin/^.  I  rfiiirii 
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SIDXKV  LAXIKH.  like  many  another 
I)ocl,  knew  tliroinjlioul  his  too  brief 
life  the  pains  of  poverty.  But  be  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  ha\e  a  brother  nior(> 
l)rosperous  than  himself,  and  from  this 
brother,  whose  name  was  ClifTord.  he 
often  reeeived  sums  of  money  sufficient 
to  satisfy  his  immediate  needs. 

Now  Cliflford — altho  he  was  prosjierous 
— <'Ould  write  poetry.  And  it  was  his 
jjraceful  eustom  to  .sen<i.  with  <'very  eheck 
which  he  gave  his  brother,  a  sonnet. 
Surely  no  sonnets  ever  were  more  gratefully 
reeei\»'d. 

From  tli(>  "Sonnets  to  Sidney  Lanier" 
(B.  W.  lluebseh)  we  make  the  following 
quotation  not  only  because  of  the  poem's 
imjjortanee  in  the  history  of  American 
literature,  but  because  it  is  a  well-turned 
sonnet  charged  with  genuine  feeling. 
Clifford  Lanier  rightly  judged  that  liis 
message  might  well  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  the  Shakespearian  sonnet. 

SONNET  VI 

By  Clifford  Lanier 

When  in  the  tilazc  of  hoiior-piving  eyes 

Tli\  fame  halli  raised  tlu-c  to  a  dizzy  height. 
\Vilt  thou  foPKet  the  swot>t  confetleracies 

Tliat  fill  our  past  with  such  a  tender  light'.' 
Wilt  thou  era.se  from  that  full  i>age.  thy  heart. 
,  The  carele.s.s  copie.s  rhildhood  .s|)lotch<'d  thereon. 
Or  tho.-ie  that  hoyhood  wrote  with  fairer  art. 

Or  thow  unfading  later  list.s.  whereon 
The  perilous  ronipanlon.-<hip  of  war 

In.srribed  its  roil  of  hrotlier's  rourte.sie.s — 
Infracticjns  of  low  .self-defending  law, 
•Sanctions  of  love  and  sel(le.s.s  chivalrii's? 
-Ml  in  my  cnnlit.  tliou  art  sure  to  set; 
-Ml  tiiat  s  thy  due.  is  all  tliou  wilt  forget. 

Besides  the  sonnets,  this  book  contains 
examples  of  Clifford  Umier'.s  use  of  other 
forms.  Much  of  t  his  verse  is  so  imaginative 
and  forceful  as  to  suggest  that  Clifford 
Ljinier,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  art 
of  i)oetry.  might  have  become  as  famous 
as  his  brother.  This  poem  is  rough  in  some 
stanzas  and  obscure  in  o^^hers,  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  thoughtful  and  beautiful,  with 
an  intellectual  aiijical  like  (hat  of  .some  of 
Emerson's  songs  of  wild  nature. 

FOREST  ELIXIRS 
Hv  Clifford  La.vier 

Inlialiiig  .strength  with  every  bn-ath 
•^ofi  l)l<)wn  arrow  the  nioinitain-wa.\ . 

I   sinill  when-  autumn's  <Timstm  death 
And  summer's  n-siirn-rtion  say. 

Till-  aimual  rime  of  di-ath  and  life. 

Smooth  winds  the  roiid  o'er  eoviTt  gladi-. 
Oil  upwanl  sliipe  by  varying  strife. 

For  mastery,  of  light  and  !<hade. 

Hen-  gni-nery  hath  eon(|Uen>d  all. 
\nd  dnmlnal<-K  a  world  of  love; 
Von  distant  hill  is  mighty  thrall 

of  mjustered  bluene.s.s  throned  alxjve. 

Men-  And  I  quiet  n>.sf  I  HiH^k 

I'.ir  from  the  tnrbulenre  of  men. 
\iic|  mildly  ImiHirtiine  the  meek 

Kawn-^-olew  of  the  woodland  gleu. 

«  hen>  think  not  that  the  woods  are  still 

For  whom.Ho  er  ran  overhear. 
Kaeh  runlet  spcaketh.  and  each  hill 

A  music  hid  from  carnal  ear. 

The  dumb  rocks  hint  their  history; 

\nd  myriad  winged  things  float  past. 
\\ith  racssagoR  of  myster>- 

Setit  fW>m  the  ditn  leaf-shadowod  vast. 


All  tender  moss  tliat  stedfasl  clings 
To  warm  the  oak-root,  mantlewise, 

Some  answer  ha.s  for  tjuestionings. 
Repose  for  restless  subtleties. 

If  I  would  stanch  an  anguish  sore 
That  contumely's  thrust  hath  made. 

Or  into  wounds  mild  liealing  pour. 
Away  from  batthvflelds  of  trade. 

I  walk  amid  the.sc*  leafy  l)alnis — 
Wood  distillations  magic  breeds — 

I'pljorne  upon  the  upheld  palms 
Of  elfin  greenwood  Cianymedes; 

-Vnd  learn  how  thought  is  kin  to  prayer. 

That  grace,  as  juices  from  earth's  sod. 
Flows  through  the  veins  of  spirit,  where 

Man's  soul  doth  feel  the  toucli  of  God. 

The  .sonnet  .seems  to  be  popular  with 
the  Canadian  poets  nowadays.  The  To- 
ronto licgi.ster-Exhtt.sion  recently  printed 
this  splendidly  wrought  piece  of  d(>votional 
poetry.  We  wish  to  call  i)articular  atten- 
tion to  tho  felicitous  expression  of  the  third 
line  and  to  the  noble  passion  nobly  phrast d 
in  the  sestet. 

WHEN  I  BEHOLD  SOME  RUIN  OF 
THE  PAST 

By  J.\.mks  B.  Doll.\iu» 

When  I  behold  some  ruin  of  the  Past. 

1-ike  to  the  Parthenon,  remote,  sublime: 

Its  shafts  marmoreal  stained  with  tears  of  Time. 
Its  friezes  rent,  its  glory  dying  fast: 
My  heart  is  sad.  my  spirit  stands  aghast. 

.\nd  all  the  woes  of  ail  the  plangent  years. 

.Vnd  ail  the  weight  of  liuman  griefs  and  fears 
Fall,  like  a  cloud,  upon  a  world  o'ercast. 

The  seas  are  bitter,  man  has  wept  .so  much. 

His  bread  is  salt  with  .sorrow;    wave  and  wind 
Mojin  like  a  harp  that  fi-els  a  master's  touch: 

Hroad  Karth  is  sown  with  graves  of  humankind. 
When  this  I  ponder,  then  I  sigh  the  more 
For  Christ's  sweet  comforting  on  Heaven's  shore. 

Some  of  the  formal  odes  read  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  various  State  pavilions  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exi)osition  are  composi- 
tions of  considerable  literary  merit.  Here 
is  a  si)irited  passage  from  "Oklahoma." 
The  u.se  of  "clever"  in  the  third  stanza 
is  perhaps  unfortunate,  and  the  captious 
critic  may  say  that  Mr.  Miller  rather 
overstates  his  case.  But  (he  author  of 
such  a  poem  surely  may  bo  permitted  (o 
give  his  imagina(ion  and  enthusiasm  fret- 
range. 

OKLAHOMA 

By  Fheem.w  E.  Miller 

Here  through  the  ages  old  the  desert  slept 

In  .solitudes  luibroken.  save  when  pa.s.s«>d 
The  bison  herds  and  sjivage  hunters  swept 

In  thimdering  chaos  down  the  valleys  vast: 
But  lo!     Across  the  broken  shackles  stept 

The  Tnv  man's  mighty  children,  and  one  blast 

From  his  transfonning  trumjxl  filled  the  last 
Lone  covert  where  affrighted  wildness  crept! 
Fidl  armi'd.  full  antiored.  at  her  wondrous  birth. 

Hershiningtemplesw  reathed  wit  li  richest  dower, 
She  sits  among  the  princes  of  the  earth; 

Her  great  achievements  o'er  the  nations  tower 
Won  by  her  peoples  with  the  matchless  worth 

Of  lofty  culture,  wi.sdom,  wealth,  and  power' 

Her  fields  were  deserts  once,  but  like  the  sea 
The  tides  of  life  with  leaping  currents  warm 
Swept   in    the   countless   thousands   swarm    on 
swarm 

To  frame  the  ro<jf  and  iihuii  the  homely  tree; 
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The  wildncss  throt)bed  with  visions  of  tlie  fioo, 

And  man's  flrni  liand  tamed  smooth  tlio  savage 
storm, 

Till  slow  and  sure  camo  rounding  into  form 
The  giant  liml)s  of  commonwealths  to  be! 
Her  prairies  laugh  witli  plenty;    her  wide  streams 

Roll  rieh,  unmeasured  hnigths  of  waters  down. 
And  cities  rise  beside  them  wliose  fair  dreams 

With  stately  st)lendors  all  lun-  longings  crown; 
A  rose  blooms  l)y  the  tloorway  and  love  waits 
With  laugliing  lips  beside  her  open  gates! 

All  things  of  worth  her  clever  hands  have  wrought! 
She  stript  the  serpent's  den,  the  eagle's  nest. 
And  from  the  world's  vast  wisdom  chose  the  best 
To  fasliion  thrones  for  Freedom's  latest  thought ; 
The  perished  prophets  to  her  childhood  taught 
And  learned  she  large  from  farthest  East  and 

West: 
Then  to  the  stars  she  climbed  in  daring  quest 
And  daimtless  for  the  gifts  of  empire  fought! 
Her  fields  are  fertile  with  unwakened  power; 
Within  her  bosom  lavish  Midas  poured 
The  golden  streams  of  opulence  at  flood ; 
But  these  she  boasts  not!    There's  a  richer  dower 
Of  church  and  school  her  miser  passions  hoard. 
Of  law   and  justice,   and  the  world's  clean 
blood! 

A  poet  who  says  "yea"  should  not  say 
also  "makin"'  and  "reaehin'."  A  poet 
who  is  writing  colloquially  should  put  his 
words,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  their  nor- 
mal colloquial  order.  These  two  rules  Mr. 
William  Gardiner  breaks,  thereby  marring  a 
poem  of  real  charm.  The  third  and  fourth 
stanzas  are  splendidly  picturesque.  We 
quote  the  poem  from  the  Seattle  Toivn  Crier. 

TOM  DUNN 

By  William  Gardixer 

Tom  Dunn    you  were  a  deep-sea  man. 

Hut  now  you've  settled  down, 
The  farm,  the  house,  and  the  wife  you  koej). 

Removed  from  shore  and  town; 
But  you'll  recall  old  days.  Tom  Dunn, 

The  tussle  and  the  strain. 
The  storm-crowned  crest,  the  decks  awash. 

The  clankin'  moorin'  chain. 
And.  Tom.  belike  you'll  drift  on  back 

To  towns  and  shores  again. 

Old  days,  old  ways,  old  jobs,  Tom  Dunn, 

Old  talk  that  circled  free; 
Come  work,  come  war.  come  luck  or  loss, 

Alwa.vs  we  had  the  sea. 
Her  smeUs  and  siglits,  her  bluffs,  belike. 

Her  speech  times  wild,  times  tame. 
Her  glory  and  the  grace  of  her. 

Her  call  not  twice  the  same. 
The  open,  moving  space  of  her 

That  bade  us  play  her  game. 

You,  Tom,  a  master  mariner 

And  man  alongshore,  too. 
The  ways  you  took,  the  sea  you  loved 

And  curst  are  waiting  you; 
Still  sits  the  town  along  the  strand. 

The  west  winds  constant  blow. 
Still  clanks  the  chain  and  spreads  the  talk 

Down  docks  where  tall  ships  go. 
Still  he-aves  the  main  and  turns  the  tide. 

And  moves  the  life  we  know. 

We  loved  our  face  of  Natiu-e.  felt 

Religion  in  it^s  change. 
Where  storms  were  born  God  sat,  revealed 

And  spoke  in  ways  not  strange. 
AVhen  doused  our  lights  are,  let  it  be 

In  smell  of  Puget  Soiuid, 
Her  wester  gales  in  face  of  us. 

Her  white-backed  swells  around. 
Two  reaehin'  souls,  two  lads  at  sea, 

Tos.sed,  Heaven-ha\'en-ward  bound. 

You've  heaved  and  drifted  far,  Tom  Diuin. 

Yet  still  to  town  and  shore 
I  trust  return,  for  ends  of  men 

Are  judged  of  God  before. 
From  birth's  up  hook  to  anchor  down 

For  such  as  you  and  me, 
Yea,  storms  will  beat  and  black  squalls  break 

And  menace  loom  alea; 
And,  Tom,  lad.  makin'  port  at  last. 

Sea  blood  will  sjj'^c  the  sea. 


My  standard 

"Of  all  good  things  I  love  to  eat, 
Here's  one  that's  unsurpassed- 

My  standard  of  a  perfect  treat ! 
I'll  nail  it  to  the  mast!" 


That's  how  they  all  feel — 

Once  you  enjoy  the  appetizing  flavor 
of  CgmpbeWs  Tomato  Soup,  and  re- 
alize how  wholesome  and  nourishing 
it  is,  you  never  want  to  be  without  it. 

You  try  it  today  as  a  plain  tomato 
bouillon  and  you  think  there  never  was 
a  soup  with  such  a  spicy  relish. 

Tomorrow  you  try  it  as  a  cream  of 
tomato  and  you  say  there  never  was  a 
tomato  bisque  so  rich  and  so  tempting. 

Another  day  you  have  it  with  boiled 
rice  or  noodles  in  it;  and  the  whole 
family  votes  it  the  most  satisfying  dish 
for  a  light  supper  that  they  ever  tasted. 

No  matter  hov/  you  prepare  it — and 
there  are  many  different  ways — you 
always  feel  that  here  is  something  as 
good  as  good  can  be. 

How  will  you  have  it  tonight  ? 


10c  a  can 
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G^  Story  oFaLove 

tKat    lives    in. 

Deathless  Melody 


..v^' 


^3t»\ 


i^e 


-'f'-Ti 


^t^('('^.' 


OWARD    the    p.-il.u'o 
1'    I  he    ^rcal,    ("ount 
Istcrliazy  a  younj^  nni- 
sic'ian    walked   raj)i(lly, 
through    fair    Vienna's 
one     morning    nearly    a 
liundred  years  ago. 

Littk'  hjul  he  slept,  that  night ! 
And  witlj  the  sun  lie  was  up — hnish- 
ing  away  at  his  worn  coat  and  inking 
the  scanis^  trinnnintr  tht-  ••dgi-s  of 
frayed  culPs  and  all  the  while  wonder- 
ing if  it  were  true — or  only  a  dream — 
that  he,  the  unknown  Franz  Sehuhert, 
was  to  have  the  nohleinan's  daughter 
for  a  pupil  ! 

Still,  his  heloved  master,  old 
Michael  Holwr.  often  had  siiid  he 
some  day  might  f)e  a  famous  teacher 
— and  even  more,  and  now — 

Now  he  was  standing  in  the  splen- 
did hall  of  the  palace  and  to  him  the 


*'Theii  Jliittn-Kl  down  a  rose  .... 
....   (he  prize  of  (lie  great  soul." 


Count    was     siiying, 
daughter  Caroline." 


This 


is     mv 


....  She  stood  l)efore  him — that 
great  Count's  daughter — a  child  in 
years,  in  innocence.  Her  eyes — what 
mirrored  purities  they  Mere!  She 
looketl  and  gently  i)itied  as  she 
looked.  She  smiled — and  touched 
then  such  a  spark  of  love  that  it  will 
glow  in  song,  in  other  centuries  in 
a  World  grown  old  ! 

Ah!  how  he  lived  for  hut  that  les- 
son after  that  I  'I'he  week  was  all 
too  long  a  time  to  wait !  How,  when 
he  guided  her  dainty  hands  about  the 
keys,  his  o\sn  woukl  tremble!  How 
<lumb  wc-n-  words  that  lay  within 
his  heart ! 


Did  she  understand  that  day  si 
said,  "Master,  speak  to  me  throuf 
the  keys.?" 

His  soul  spoke  then.  His  hea 
and  life  leaped  forth  as  then  1 
played.  Could  she  know.?  Did  si 
understand.? 

That  evening  came  a  note  in  h 
dear  hand.  "In  three  days  we  lea 
for  Hungary  to  stay  'til  Autumn, 
it  said. 

Ah,   could  he  but  find  a  way 
give  her  the  message  in  his  heart  1 
lips  refused  to  utter! 


It  was  the  night  before  she  was 
leave.      The   air    was    still    and    tl 
moon  rode  in  the  high  heaven, 
the  World  lay  in  a  shining  veil. 

Love  had  led  the  master's  feet  '1 
he  stood   beneath   her   chamber,   V 
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bared  to  the  jeweled  sky — in  his 
the  purity  of  love  supreme.      It 

Spring  —  and  Spring's  spirit 
i  through  the  silver  silence  of 
light.  Into  his  mind  and  heart 
50ul  it  crept — into  a  life  made 
c  by  its  call. 

to  a  voice 


"Nightingales,  for  me  imploring, 
Sing  in  notes  divine, 
Ev'ry  tone  of  sweet  lamenting 
Breathes  a  sigh  of  mine." 

Schubert  sang  his  Serenade,  in 
the  velvet  night  of  love. 

I  voiced  he  there,  poor  lover,  the 
c  of  his  immortal  plea. 

iftly  it  ceased,  he  had  come  to 
ast  measure — that  final  sigh  of 
I's  most  perfect  music  of  love. 
y  a  curtain  fluttered  at  her  win- 
Gently  she  came — in  white- 
vanished.  There  fluttered  down 
se — the  prize,  the  poor,  white 
!  of  the  great  soul  whose  voice 
just  sighed  out  earth's  greatest 
sy  of  cadenced  love! 


bis  is  the  love-story  of  Schubert, 
great  genius.  Thus,  'tis  said, 
born  his  song — the  immortal 
enade"  whose  soul-satisfying 
iness  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
'ho  since  have  heard  it. 

re  you  one    of    those    fortunate 

?       Is     Schubert's     "Serenade" 

hing  more  than  a  name  to  you.? 

you — in  the  sweet  stillness    of 

home — lift  and  lighten  your 
and  the  life  of   those  you  love 

the   sublime   measures   of   this 


very  melody  and  all  the  other 
melodies  which  have  blossomed  in 
the  souls  of  the  masters.'' 

If  music  is  still  to  you  the  "un- 
available art,"  you  have  only  your- 
self to  blame.  You  are  ignoring 
that  great  invention  which  has  so 
wonderfully  solved  the  problem  of 
"music  in  the  home" — which  makes 
of  everyone  of  us  past-master  pianists 
in  our  own  right. 

The  Pianola — the  most  modern 
pianoforte — was  made,  that  you  and 
I  and  everyone  might  hear  and  know 
and  play  all  music- — might  put  itito 
our  home  a  pianoforte  of  truly 
miraculous  power. 

Nothing  that  the  traditional  piano 
is  or  does  is  lacking  in  the  Pianola. 
It  is  itself  a  pianoforte  of  incompara- 
ble tone,  of  perfect  action  and  beauti- 
ful appearance,  which  can  be  played 
by  hand  or  practised  upon  as  any 
other,  but  which  in  addition  can  be 
played  artistically  by  anyone,  through 
the  aid  of  Pianola  music-rolls. 

During  the  past  few  years  all  the 
leading  Rulers  of  Europe  have  pur- 
chased Pianolas,  the  greatest  educa- 
tional institutions  have  installed  them 
for  demonstrating  music,  all  the  fore- 
most musical  authorities  of  the  World 
have  united  in  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment, and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  music  lovers,  trained  and  other- 
wise,   have    placed     them     in     their 

homes. 

T 

We  want  you  to  know  the  Pianola. 
Perhaps  you  may  never  buy  one,  but 
we  want  you  to  spread  its  story,  as 
you  will  when  you  have  heard  it.      If 


you  will  write  us,  we  will  send  you 
free  the  booklet  "The  Weight  of 
Evidence,"  which  in  a  simple  and 
impressive  way  tells  the  full  story 
and  gives  all  information. 

We  will  also  give  you  the  name  of 
our  nearest  representative  who  ex- 
hibits and  sells  the  genuine  Pianola 
— for  like  all  great  successful  inven- 
tions, the  Pianola  is  very  widely 
copied — that  is,  as  closely  as  patent 
laws  permit. 


The  genuine  Pianola  is 
made  only  by  the  Aeolian 
Company  and  only  in 
the  following    models: 

THE  STEINWAY  PIANOLA 

THE  STECK  PIANOLA 

THE  STUYVESANT  PIANOLA 

THE  WHEELOCK  PIANOLA 

THE  STROUD  PIANOLA 

and 

THE  FAMOUS  WEBER 
PIANOLA 

Prices  are  S550  upward. 

Shipping  charges  added  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  All  models  purchas- 
able on  moderate  monthly  payments 
from  all  representatives. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 

Makers  qf  the  Aeolian- Vocalion,  the 
phonograph  that  calls  forth  hidden  beau- 
ties from  your  records,"  and  largest 
Manifacturers  if  Musical  Instruments 
in  the  World. 


rilE  STROUD 
riANOLA 

.■?.):)0 


rr. 


11 


Copyright.  1915.  The  Aeolian  Co. 
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Why  don't  you  let  your 
stenographer  earn  her 
salary  ? 

No,  you  don't — not  if  you  make  her 
write  every  letter  twice  (orice  in  her  note- 
book and  once  on  her  typewriter).  Not 
if  you  keep  her  sitting  idle  at  your  desk 
waiting  for  dictation— while  you  'phone 
or  see  callers  or  hunt  for  information. 
Not  if  her  typewriter  is  standing  idle 
and  adding  to  "overhead''  while  the 
stenographer  takes  dictation. 

W'riti-  your  Iftu-r.s  once — on  tlie  typt'- 
writcr.  Handle  your  corrcsponcience  in 
the  real  efficiency  way — let  your  stenog- 
rapher prfxiurc  ail  the  lime.  Siive  your 
own  time — prevent  her  wasting;  her  lime. 

I)(j  what  other  wise  business  men  do 
as  soon  as  tiie\  find  out  about  it — dictate 
to  the  Dirt  a  phone. 

.No  mailer  if  your  business  is  'VlifTer- 
ent,"  it  is  not  different  to  the  Dictaphone. 
Reach  for  your  telephone  and  arrange 
for  .t  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
now.  If  you  do  not  find  lliat  name  in 
the  l)o:)k,  write  to 

TME  DIZTT/IPMVAIE 


**toiL  'IHI  ^ 


Suite  1807B,Woolworth  BIdg. 
New  York 

Stores   in   the   principal   citiea 
dealer*  everywhere 
"How  One  Man  Savrd  Money" — a 
book  we  thould  like  to  (end  yoa 


//"f  .y>tTfnrmm/  H.y(  (fii  f.irr\j  hi  fhr  Dllf.l.'' 


"Mum" 

(as  easy  xa  use  as  to  sa)') 

prevents    all    odors 
of   perspiration 

A  touch  of  this  snow- 
white  cream  keeps  body 
and  clothinjr  fresh  and 
sweet  from  bath   to    bath. 

2Sc  at   nine   out  of  ten  drug-  and  depart- 
ment-stores. 

"MUM"  MFC  CO  1106   Cheitnat    St    Philadelphia 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


PLAIN  GEM!;K.\L  joffre 

WE  have,  it  appears,  eruelly  misjudged 
CJeiieral  Joffre.  We  called  him 
"Joffre  the  Hilent,"  and  we  believed  that 
the  genial  photographs  that  revealed  him 
as  a  French  edition  of  Mr.  Taft  were 
aecurate  likenes.scs.  Now  it  appears  that 
we  were  ail  wrong.  Joffre  is  far  from 
attractive  in  appearance,  or  even  martial; 
and  as  for  his  work,  he  performs  the  busi- 
ness of  fighting  with  all  the  sluggish,  un- 
hurri«'d  calm  with  which  lie  might  spade  up 
a  garden  or  plane  a  door-jamb,  were  his 
trade  a  more  peaceful  one.  We  read  that 
he  is  the  true  son  of  his  parents,  and  that 
'his  father  was  a  cooper  and  his  mother 
tended  the  vines  on  their  Httle  farm." 
They  .saved  enough  out  of  their  meager 
earnings  to  send  Jean  Jacques  to  school 
and  fit  him  for  a  military  eareer,  but  they 
could  not  change  his  nature.  He  is  of  the 
IM'ople.  In  the  August  Everijhody's  Harri- 
son Reeves  presents  us  with  this  disillu- 
sioning picture  of  Joffre: 

11  is  head  is  altogether  too  big  for  his 
body.  His  nose  is  very  large  and  very 
ugly.  His  upper  teeth  stick  far  out  over 
his  under  lip,  so  that  his  thin  mustache 
does  not  hide  them.  His  shoulders  are 
narrow  and  rounded  over  upon  his  Hat 
chest.  His  amis  are  very  long  and  rather 
thin  for  a  fat  man.  His  hands  arc  enor- 
mous and  bony,  like  the  hands  of  a  long, 
skinny  num.  His  abdomen  is  little  and 
j)udgy.  His  U'gs  and  feet  are  those  of  an 
ill-devclopi'd,  little  fat  man. 

He  has  a  way  of  squinting  and  griiniing 
which  is  very  characteristic.  He  stands 
ba<lly,  dresses  ridiculously,  never  rides  a 
horse  any  more,  and  walks  about  like 
President  Poincare. 

The  soldierly  i)art  of  him  is  his  head, 
which  is  haril,  tough,  calm,  and  hid?'ouswith 
the  same  sort  of  interesting  hideousness 
which  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  had  to  such  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  pretty  photo- 
graphs which  make  him  look  like  Mr.  Taft 
do  not  resemble  him  a  bit.  H«'  is  simplj-  a 
softer  edition  of  Mr.  Morgan,  with  more 
kindliness  and  humor  and  with  less  con- 
scious force,  initiative,  and  pugiuu'ity.  He 
is  perfectly  French-looking  and  strikes  the 
French  officer  as  a  natural  development  of 
the  type  of  FYench  general  of  plebeian  origin. 

He  is,  in  effj'cl,  a  plain,  silent  man  who 
understands  his  work  and  ha^  no  desire  to 
talk  about  it.  He  lives  carefully,  works 
steadily,  and  never  worries.  In  short,  "he 
has  the  air  of  being  quite  as  tediously 
on  the  job  as  if  h«'  were  a  little  business 
man."  .\s  to  his  campaigning,  the  wTiter 
asserts  that  — 

He  fus.sed  along  over  ihc  battle  of  the 
Marne  just  tin  way  he  does  about  the 
routine  details  of  army  administration,  and 
slept  a  lot  every  niirht.  The  only  special 
recommetiflations  uim  h  he  has  ever  seen 
(it  to  i)iibli-<h  V-.  ■  ning  \hv  necessity 

of  town-loafers'  ;  .iisy  thra-shing  the 

crops  in  the  war-zn-,  ,  j  .1  -small  matters" 
about  how  to  Kr. 

He  received  a  .lists  in  his 


schoolhouse  office  on  the  front  one  day, 
when  the  Minister  insisted.  He  sort  of 
yawned  at  them,  mumbled  something  banal 
about  "saving  the  country."  and  got  them 
hustled  out.  The  only  map  in  the  room  was 
a  black-and-white  one  of  Poland,  and  the 
General  appeared  to  be  in  the  course  of 
straightening  out  his  cash  accounts. 

Joffre's  manner  of  attacking  the  enemy 
suggests  that  he  has  no  fancy  idea  back  of 
the  attack,  but  merely  attacks  to  aceom- 
l)li.sh  the  purpose  of  war,  which  is  to  defeat 
the  enemy  where  you  find  him  and  to  im- 
pose your  will  on  him,  whether  it  leads  in 
any  particular  direction  or  not. 

Above  all,  Joffre  cares  nothing  for  the 
political  direction  of  his  strategy.  Supreme 
credit  must  be  given  to  him,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  for  his  utter  indifference 
to  the  "rescue"  of  Paris,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  naturally  regarded 
as  the  cardinal  point  of  the  campaign. 
Joffre  let  Paris  take  care  of  herself  as  best 
she  could,  while  he  fought  his  enemy  squarely 
on  the  field  till  he  beat  him.  He  knew 
full  well  that  if  he  didn't  b(?at  him,  Paris 
would  fall  in  three  days  without  any  siege 
and  the  name  of  Joffre  would  be  anathema 
in  overcentralized  France  till  that  little 
geographical  point  was  relieved. 

But  if  Joffre  had  pcmitted  himself  to 
worry  about  Paris,  as  von  Kluck's  whole 
strategy  overwhelmingly  influenced  him  to 
do,  he  might  have  saved  Paris,  but  he 
would  have  saved  it  only  to  lose  all  France, 
and  then  Paris,  too. 


WHERE  THE  DOLLAR  IS  NOT  KING 

MONEY  will  not  make  a  great  baseball 
team.  In  fact,  too  much  trust  in  the 
al mightiness  of  the  dollar  may  reallj'  work 
serious  harm  to  the  game  and  to  the  indi- 
\  idual  teams.  Such  is  the  belief  of  one  ex- 
perienced fan,  Bozeman  Bulger,  who  con- 
tributes to  the  sporting  page  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World.  In  a  special  article 
for  The  Xalional  Sunday  Magazine  he  men- 
tions a  few  facts  that  show  the  folly  of  de- 
pending on  dollars  blindly  in  the  building 
of  a  teaiu.  The  Cincinnati  Reds,  we  are 
reminded,  have  never  yet  won  a  pennant, 
and  yet  more  money  has  been  expended  on 
their  team  than  on  any  other  club  in  either 
of  the  major  leagues.  The  expenses  of  the 
New  York  Giants,  who  are  not  often  far 
from  the  pennant  class,  and  of  the  St.  Louis 
C^ardinals,  whom  the  wTiter  designates  as 
"almost  chronic  lail-enders,"  are.  in  regard 
to  the  amounts  spent  for  new  players,  just 
about  the  same.  If  King  Dollar  was  of 
assistance  to  the  Giants,  why  did  he  fail  the 
Cardinals?  Again,  consider  the  Braves  of 
Boston:  their  winning  year  was  marked  by 
no  greater  expense  for  players  than  the 
leanest  of  lean  years  preceding.  Not  only 
does  money  fail  to  bring  the  pennant 
nearer — it  sometimes  is  a  barrier  that 
keeps  it  out  of  reach.  Of  this  a  tale  is  told 
in  point: 

Craning  their  necks  for  a  glimpse  of  a 
young  pitcher  for  whom  the  Giants  had 
paid  SIl.OCX) — the  record-breaking  price  up 
to  that  time — a  crowd  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand fans  had  gathered  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
in  New  York.     It  had  been  announced  in 
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(he  newspapers  that  ho  wciuld  pitch  that 
afternoon  in  19()S  iigainst,  (Cincinnati — the 
first  and  only  announcpment  of  the  kind 
ever  sanctioned  by  Manajjer  McCJraw.  And 
Mc'Graw  had  not  willinglj-  consented  to  it 
being  made 

The  yoimg  pitciher  was  Rube  Marquard, 
and  the  request  that  he  l>e  !ilh)\ved  to  pitch 
had  come  from  President  Brusii,  owner  of 
the  rhib. 

"I  don't,  tliink  the  Kuh(x  is  right."  said 
McGraw,  "and  if  I  pitch  liiin  it  will  he 
against  my  judgment." 

"Well,  Mac,"  urged  Mr.  Brush,  "do  it 
this  time.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
printed  about  this  young  fellow  who  cost 
us  such  a  heap  of  money  that  the  public 
won't  be  satisfied  until  they  see  him. 
When  1  paid  that  ele\en  thousaiul  I  fig- 
ured that  it  might  h(>lp  us  win  the  pennant, 
and  a  championship  would  be  cheap  at  the 
price." 

"I  get  you,"  replied  McClraw.  "But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  wished  the  question  of 
mbney  had  never  figured.  The  young  fel- 
low is  just  like  any  other  recruit,  and  1  doubt 
if  he's  properly  seasoned.  But  if  you  insist 
I'll  start  him  to-morrow." 

The  announcement  was  sent  out  and  the 
fans  swarmed  into  the  Polo  Grounds.  Mar- 
quard, conscious  of  the  notoriety  and 
weighed  down  with  the  responsibility  of 
living  up  to  the  $11,000  record,  went  in, 
nervous  and  pale. 

After  getting  rid  of  two  batters  he  sud- 
denl.v  lost  all  control  of  himself  and  gave 
two  bases  on  balls.  He  then  hit  a  batsman. 
Realizing  that  he  was  losing  control,  he 
feared  to  attempt  speed  or  curves  and  be- 
gan lobbing  the  ball  over  the  plate.  As  a 
result  the  Cincinnati  batters  began  pound- 
ing the  ball  all  over  the  lot.  In  another 
inning  or  two  McGraw  called  to  the  lanky 
southpaw.  The  $11,000  Beauty,  as  he  was 
(•ailed,  walked  dolefully  out  of  the  box,  and 
Durham,  another  recruit,  took  his  place. 
Marquard  was  completely  crusht.  It  was 
two  years  before  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  pitch  winning  ball  or  to  use  intelligently 
those  wonderful  natural  powers  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him. 

The  fans  dribbled  out  of  the  park  a  sad 
lot.  The  next  day  the  attendance  dropt 
down  to  15,000. 

"Well,  I  put  him  in,"  McGraw  said  to 
Mr.  Brush  that  night. 

"Yes,  and  he  lost,"  the  owner  replied. 

"Lost  the  game,  yes,"  added  McGraw; 
"but  what  1  fear  is  that  the  loss  of  that 
game  may  have  lost  us  the  pennant.  This 
is  a  close  race." 

And  McGraw  had  spoken  the  truth.  His 
prophecy  was  almost  uncanny.  That  game 
did  lose  the  pennant  for  the  Giants,  because 
the  race  with  the  Cubs  was  a  tie  at  the  end 
of  the  season  and  a  play-off  game  was  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  pennant.     Chicago  won. 

McGraw  always  has  maintained  that  the 
paying  of  that  $11,000  is  what  lost  him  the 
pennant,  not  that  Marquard  wasn't  worth 
it,  but  because  the  notoriety  accorapanj-ing 
the  purchase  forced  him  to  put  a  young 
pitcher  in  at  the  wrong  time.  A  seasoned 
pitcher  who  was  not  worth  $5,000  might 
have  saved  the  day. 

But  if  money  fails,  what  will  win?  Effi- 
cient scouting.  All  about  the  country  fine 
material  is  going  to  waste  through  neglect 
or  bad  training;  only  the  scout  is  lacking 
who  can  track  the  unknown  star  to  his  ob- 
scm^ty  and  hale  him  forth.  A  few  scouts 
are  efficient,   but   none  is  infallible.     Ttic 


THIS  CIGARETTE  WOULD  HAVE  BURNED 
UP  THE  PUCK  BUILDING,  but 


By  C.  T.  SOUTHWICK 


The  Setting 

The  buildings  of  the  Puck  magazine 
in  New  York  City,  filled  with  inflammable 
contents. 

Buildings  thronged  with  factory  em- 
ployees at   1 :  10  P.M. 

A  mass  of  paper  in  basement  and  in 
sidewalk  vaults. 

A  broken  bull's-eye  in  sidewalk  vault 
lights. 

Lighted  cigarette  dropped  on  sidewalk, 
bounced  through  the  bull's-eye  and  down 
on  to  paper! 

Fire! 

For  many  factories  this  "stage  setting" 
would  have  meant  panic  and  a  horrible 
holocaust.  But  in  the  Puck  building  it 
was  simply  a  fire  that  no  one  ever  saw,  be- 
cause  

Over  the  fire,  and  all  through  the  build- 
ings, was  the  brand  new  Grinnell  Automatic 
Sprinkler  System  (in  fact,  not  yet  quite 
complete)  with  its  little  sprinkler  heads 
silently  waiting  like  faithful  sentinels. 

The  Outcome 

Enter  Mr.  A.  D.  .Tannic ky,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Puck  buildings,  who  writes  us 
this  letter: 

"Thenew^  Grinnell  Sprinkler  equipment, 
just  installed,  has  already  had  its  initial 
tryout,  putting  a  fire  out  in  about  seven 
minutes  from  the  time  the  local  alarm 
sounded  till  water  was  turnt'd  off". 

"As  soon  as  bell  sounded,  the  assistant 
engineer  supposed  the  alarm  was  caused  by 
sudden  leakage  on  the  uncompleted  part  of 
the  work.  He  ran  to  valve,  closed  it.  then 
traced  sound  of  flowing  water  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  there  had  been 
a  fire  in  the  sidewalk  vault  and  that  it  had 
been  already  extinguished.  Only  on(>  head 
went  off. 

"In  view  of  the  more  or  h>ss  recent  fires 
and  panics  in  factory  buildings,  the  value 
of  an  equipment  that  automatically  extin- 
guishes a  fire  during  working  hours,  with- 
out alarming  any  of  the  employees,  can  not 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

"It  may  also  interest  you  to  know  that 


as  a  result  of  the  installation  of  your  equip- 
ment, the  insurance  rate  on  our  fireproof 
buildings  has  been  reduced  from  77  to  12 
cents,  and  on  our  old  or  non-fireproof  build- 
ings from  Sl.SO  to  24  cents;  the  tenants' 
rate  of  insurance  on  contents  from  $1.86  to 
about  .30  cents." 

Such  stories  are  told  by  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  owners  of  Grinnell 
Systems. 

No  longer  do  they  lay  chief  stress  on 
the  saving  of  40%  to  90' j  of  their  insur- 
ance premiums,  as  they  perhaps  once  did; 
but  on  the  ease  of  mind  that  business  will 
not  be  disrupted  by  fire. 

Bringing    It    Home 

And  the  Grinnell  owner  who  has  traced 
out  the  chain  of  circumstances  that  caused 
his  fire,  will  tell  you  no  man  ever  thinks  a 
fire  will  start  where  it  does  and  as  it  does. 
Moral:  Don't  feel  secure  because  your  vault 
hghts  are  intact — the  only  barometer  of 
safely  is  an  insurance  rate  measured  in 
pennies. 

These  facts  ought  to  b(>  impressive 
enough  to  o\erthrow  every  notion  which 
sets  itself  up  against  them  in  the  mind  of 
a  business  man.  They  ought  to  cause  him 
to  vrriie  a  letter  today  and  find  out  how 
long  it  wiU  take  for  a  Grinnell  System  in 
his  building  to  pay  for  itself  in  premium 
savings.  The  answ»'r  will  be  between  three 
and  seven  years.  The  short  and  quick  way 
is  to  ask  the  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Companj',  274  West  Exchange  Street, 
Providenc(>,  R.  I.,  for  a  copy  of  the  Grinnell 
Information  Blank.  Bj-  giving  the  floor 
area  of  building,  including  basement  and 
attic,  insurance  carried  on  building  and 
rate,  together  with  insurance  on  stock  and 
rate,  he  will  receive  complete  details  with- 
out cost  or  obligation. 

Grinnell  Sprinklers  maj'  be  had  for  noth- 
ing. Construction  companies  will  pay  tis 
cash  to  install  a  System  in  your  building, 
and  accept  your  premium  savings  each  year 
as  deferred  payments  until  your  System  has 
paid  for  itself.  Why  not  investigate  this 
also?  The  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Com- 
pany has  shown  hundreds  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  how  to  secure  Grinnell  pro- 
tection free.  Adr.) 
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NABISCO 

Su  ca  r  Wafers 

On  Board  the  Yacht  , 


'"""m 


\^     TN  form,  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  slender, 

^  oblong   wafers  of  appetizing  golden  hue. 

In  design,  most  artistic  and  pleasing.  In  flavor  they 
are  incomparable. 

NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

have  been  called  "fairy  sandwiches" — a  title  justly 
deserved.  They  contain  between  their  delicate  wafer 
covers  a  most  enchanting  sweetened-cream  filling.  In 
ten-cent  tins  and  twenty-five-cent  tins. 

FESTINO — A   drssrrt   swret    in   thft -form   of   an  almond. 
Hidden  under  its  fragile  shell  is  a  sweetened-cream  filling. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


PRACTICAL  ELECTRICAL  EDUCATION 
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SIIORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  rotir-r  of  torty  lr!i«on«  in   the  lii«torv.  form,  "true- 
tiirc    anil    wriiing    of    ilir    Minrt    Mory    tauglu    by 

l*r.  J.  B*rj  r»»nw*lii.  for   T»Bn   FilWnrnf   I  lp|tlnr«ilt V 

S  %'■*  file*  f'lt  ii<->tu^  f'ff.      /'.V.j.t^  'ifiiirfs^ 

THE  HOMP  <;<>KHi  sr«)NiiFN<;t;  school 

Ef»ri«»  n  |)<-pl.  71.  Sprlnandd,  Ma>«. 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS      FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WMOLESOME 


Special  School  Directory 

in  Second  and  Last  Itaues  of  Elach  Month 

I  <M(ling  «rliooI^  and  o'llcscs  arpri^gii- 
larly  rcprrsf-ntiil  in  Tlip  Literary 
DiRo?it's  columns.  An  especially  com- 
plete l)irrcl'ir\'  of  worth-while  in^titu- 
tion.4  apiM-ar-^  in  the  second  and  lut 
iMue*  <>t  •':u'h  month. 

These  scIkxjIs  arr  located  in  all  sec- 
tion.* of  (he  countr\-  and  ofTcr  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

.'"tud  V  these  advertisements  verj-  care- 
fiillv. 


If  you  fail  to  find 
the  M-hool  you  »-iKh 
among  Ihox-  rrprr 
■rnii^.  w  ri  f  r  our 
Sr  ho  ol  B  ti  r  rn  M 
whichiseo'; 
glveyoopr 


careful  «er\-icr  with- 
out fee  or  ohIigatioM. 
AJdrr..*    inquiry    to 
School  Bareao 
TTi-  Literary  Difieit 
Nfw  York 


jiproentage  of  success  that  a  good  scout  may 
attain  iu  picking  winners  is  about  one  in 
t^'n.  The  chances  that  e\  en  an  experienced 
.-jcout  will  be  fooled  are  many,  and  one  good 
story  illustrates  this  admirably: 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Willie  Keeler, 
famed  as  the  most  scientific  batsman  the 
game  ever  knew  and  a  wonderful  fielder  in 
addition,  had  outlived  his  usefulness  and 
was  taken  on  by  the  New  York  Giants  as 
a  sort  of  coach,  instructor  to  the  younger 
l>layers.  The  Giants  were  playing  an  ex- 
hibition game  in  one  of  the  Western  minor- 
league  cities.  For  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
Keeler  was  allowed  to  play  riglil  field. 
Tho  slow  of  foot  and  weak  of  arm  he  did 
nieely  and  the  fans  went  wild  over  his 
hitting.  Their  enthusiasm  over  this  had 
dimmed  their  appreciatitm  of  his  faults. 

Before  the  game  the  local  manager  and 
seout  had  asked  Manager  M<-Graw  if  he 
had  an  extra  youngster  that  he  woiild  like 
to  get  rid  of. 

"I  have  a  dozen,"  McGraw  replied. 
"Look  them  over  this  afternoon  and  pick 
out  one." 

When  the  game  was  over  the  scout,  a<^- 
('omi)anied  by  a  fan  friend,  called  on  Mc- 
(Jraw  at  t?ie  hot(>l. 

"  .Mjw."  he  said.  "  You've  a  pret  ty  likely 
youngster  in  right  field.  He  stands  up  to 
tlic  plate  nicely  and  looks  a«  if  he  might  be 
a  good  hitter.  I'd  like  to  talk  business  with 
yon  if  the  price  is  right." 

"Wait  a  minute."  said  McGraw,  smiling. 

Til  let  voti  talk  to  him."  He  called  Keeler 
over  and  introduced  him. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!  "  exclaimed  the 
si'out.  in  chagrin.  "Howdy,  Willie?  Do 
you  know  that  1  never  gave  you  a  tumble? 
[  forgot  Mac  had  you  for  a  coach."  The 
crowd  went  out  and  made  the  scout,  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  joke,  stand  treat . 

The  writer  believes  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  scouts  in  the  business  at  present 
is  Dick  Kinsella,  who  is  employed  by  the 
(Jiants.  Baseball  is  his  hobby,  and  he  has 
nuide  almost  a  science  of  scouting.  His 
one  axiom  is  that  no  scrutiny  can  be  too 
minute  in  the  selection  of  a  player.  We 
are  told  that,  on  one  occasion — 

Kinsella  received  a  telegram  asking  him 
to  go  to  a  small  city  in  the  Middle  West 
and  look  over  a  ball-player — Simmons,  1 
think  was  his  name,  but  it  doesn't  matter. 
He  never  rose  above  the  minor-league  sur- 
face. The  old  scout  hurriedly  looked 
through  his  records,  saw  that  th«'  player 
really  had  a  good  batting  and  fielding  av- 
erage, and  left  on  the  first  train.  For  sev- 
eral days  he  watched  Simmons  before  mak- 
ing his  presen<'e  known  to  the  local  manager 
and  club-<^»wners.  The  young  man  was  a 
fairly  good  hitter,  and.  apparently,  an  ex- 
cellent fielder.  But  Kinsella  had  misgiv- 
ings. The  moment  he  talked  to  the  mana- 
ger he  noticeti  that,  under  some  i)retext, 
Simmons  was  taken  out  after  the  first  inning. 
Evidently  they  wanted  him  to  see  no  more. 

"I  will  be  out  to  the  park  to-day,"  the 
scout  said  to  the  manager  on  the  day  of 
heaving.  ".\nd  I'd  like  to  have  another 
good  look  at  this  boy.  He  hasn't  had  many 
chances  in  fielding,  so  I  ha\en't  been  able 
to  get  a  good  line  on  him.  I^et  me  .see  him 
work  out  in  prax-tise.  " 

Before  the  game  Simmons  was  put  in  at 
short  and  the  batters  kept  driA-ing  sharp 
grounders  at    him.   sent>rally  between   the 
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short-stop's  i)ositiou  and  second  hast-.  In 
other  words,  on  his  left  side.  He  didn't 
niiss  one  of  them.  Still  Kinsella  was  nut 
satisfied. 

"Pretty  good,  eh'/"  asked  the  manager, 
leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  box  when;  Kin- 
sella sat. 

"Yes,  but  T'd  like  you  to  have  those  but- 
ters hit  some  to  his  right  side,"  Kinsella 
answered.  He  noticed  with  some  irritation 
that  this  was  not  done. 

"Say,"  he  finally  called  to  the  manager 
impatiently,  "I've  got  to  catch  a  train  at 
three  o'clock  and  I  want  some  grounders 
hit  to  that  boy's  right  side — between  him 
and  thin!  base."  He  was  so  insistent  that 
the  manager  felt  compelled  to  order  this 
done. 

In  a  moment  the  Imlls  began  Hying  lo- 
wai'd  Simmous's  right  side  and  he  "bleNs 
up"  completely.  Out  of  six  he  got  but  one, 
cleanly.  That  was  his  weakness,  and  the 
lynx-eyed  scout  had  discovered  it  just  in 
time.  Simmons  could  not  field  a  baU  hit  to 
his  right  side,  and  for  that  reason  remains 
in  the  minor  leagues.  A  weakness  of  thai 
kind  is  not  shown  in  the  records.  A  less 
astute  sc(Hit  might  ha\e  paid  $5,000  for 
this  young  fellow  and  his  club  would  still 
have  been  without  a  good  short-stop. 

Not  all  the  care  in  the  world  can  obviate 
the  riuke  or  avoid  a  mistake  based  on  false 
appearances;  nor  is  the  great  player  always 
the  trophy-  of  the  scout.  Ty  Cobb,  the 
gi-eatest  ball-player  in  the  world,  was  taken 
on  by  Detroit  for  a  beggarl\-  $7M,  merel\ 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  an  aggrieved  minor- 
league  owner  (the  present  state  of  that 
owner's  feelings  is  not  described),  while 
Eddie  Collins,  who  recently  brought  $50,- 
000  from  the  White  Sox,  was  a<!quired 
originally  by  Connie  Mack  for  nothing, 
picked  from  the  team  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Still,  in  the  long  run,  the  scout 
■ftith  baseball  sense,  a  sharp  eye,  and  an 
efficient  system  wins  out.  In  Mr.  Kin- 
sella's  case  the  system  is  the  result  of  long 
experience.    He  worked  it  out  as  follows: 

The  first  step  Kinsella  took  was  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  leading  newspaper  in  everj- 
city  or  town  in  the  United  States  where 
there  is  a  professional  ball  club.  These 
papers  are  gone  over  ever^'  day  b\-  his 
secretary,  and  the  box  scores  cHpt  and 
placed  in  a  pile  for  later  distribution  in 
tiling-ceases.  In  another  pile  the  secretary 
places  the  comments  of  the  baseball  writ- 
ers, head-lines  and  all. 

In  addition  to  this  Kinsella  gets  the 
official  batting  and  fielding  averages  of 
every  league  in  advance  of  {)ublication-.  He 
is  then  furnished  with  a  list  of  players  on 
whom  waivers  have  been  asked  and  a  list 
of  those  who  have  signed  contracts  for  more 
than  a  ye&v. 

Now,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
scout  recei\'es  a  telegi-ain  from  some  friend 
or  minor-league  manager  advising  him  he 
had  better  keep  an  eye  on  Jerry  Sullivan, 
of  Oshkosh.  He  does  not  rush  headlong  to 
Oshkosh,  as  in  the  old  days. 

"Get  me  a  full  report,  commenls  and  all, 
on  Jerry  Sullivan,"  he  will  say  to  his  sec- 
retary, and  she  turns  to  the  tiles.  By  night 
he  knows  every  move  that  Jerry  Sullivan 
has  made  since  he  first  left  the  town-lots 
and  began  to  plaj'  professional  baseball. 
He  even  has  a  line  on  his  temperament, 
habits,  pontics,  and  religion.     If  the  report 
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Truck  Tires  Free 

Unless  the  Goodyear  S  -V 
Outwears  Any  Other 

We  now  extend  this  Guarantee  to  October  1st. 
Many  truck  owners  were  not  in  shape  to  accept  it 
during  April,  May  and  June.  And  we  want  every 
user  to  have  this  chance  to   prove   the  S -V  best. 


Equip  opposite  wheels — at  the  same  time  — one 
with  a  Goodyear  S  -V,  one  with  any  other  stand- 
ard Truck  Tire  of  like  rated  size,  bought  in  the 
open  market.  If  the  Goodyear  S -V  fails  to  cost 
less  per  mile  than  the  other,  we  will  return  you 
its   full    purchase   price,    making    the    S-V   free. 


Get  this  guarantee  in  writing  when  the  tires  go 
on.  Equip  all  the  wheels  you  wish.  Compare  the 
Goodyear  8-V  with  every  seeming  rival  in  this 
convincing  way.  Then  you  will  end  all  your  costly 
experimenting.    Then  you  will  know  the  truth. 

Mileage  Warrants  Foolish 


The  habit  has  been,  with  us  and 
with  others,  to  gis'c  mileage  warrants 
on  Truck  Tiros.  But  that's  unfair, 
either  to  you  or  us. 

Small  tires  tan't  do  what  big  tires 
tl(j.  No  lire  on  hard  roads  can  match 
good  -  road  niileagi-.  A  mileage  war- 
rant is  a  simple  guess  on  average  con- 
ditions. And  it  nuist  be  low  enough 
to  meet  bad  situations. 


What    we    can 
is   to   guarantee 


mile  under 
guarantee  that 
on  the  Goodyear 
S-\',  against  an\ 
tire  that's  built. 

Not  alone  in 
the  liinitetl,  c.iu- 
lioiis  wa>'  in 
which  mileage  is 
usually  guaran- 
teed.     Not  only 


do — what    we   do — 

the    lowest    cost    per 

like    conditions.       \\'e 


on  an  adjust niciu  ba.--i^.  The  Good\ear 
S-V  is  entireh  free,  however  long  you 
use  it,  if  any  tire  you  match  against 
it  shows  as  low  a  cost  per  mile. 

Why  We  Dare 

W'e  dare  do  this  because  we  have 
already  made  5000  tests  and  com- 
piirisons.  Barring  accidents,  the 
(Joodyear  S-V  will  sureK  win  against 
any  rival  Truck  Tire.  There  are 
reasons  for  it.  One  is  more  available 
tread  rubber.  .Vnother  is  no  creeping, 
no  bulging  or  breaking,  no  possible 
se|)aration.  The 
tri-ad,  the  back- 
ing and  the  rim 
.ue  one. 

Our  local 
branch  will  tell 
\  ou  where  to  gei 
theS-\'tires  un- 
der this  signet  1 
warrant. 


The    Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,    Desk  130,  Akron,  Ohio 

Ma'cers  of  Goodyear  Fortified   Automobile  Tires 
We  Make  Demountable,  Block,  Cushion,  Pneumatic  and  other  Type>  of  Truck  Tires 
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Steel  Need  Not  Rust !    ' 
Wood  Need  Not  Rot! 
Nor  Concrete'' Dust" I 
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PRESERVATIVE 

Paints-  Compounds 

SIX  diffrreiit  "K.  I.  If  ." 
»prcific3  were  u«rd  on 
Tlic  Woolworth  lluililint. 
to  prolrct  the  iirrl.  coiicrctr 
and  cement  Irom  ruA.  cor- 
roiion,  electrolysis,  '"dusi- 
inj."  crumbline  and  dis- 
inlriralion.  "K.  I.  U^." 
Hill  perlorm  tlir  lamc 
nrryilay  miracle  lor  your 
buiiiliiiKS,  large  or  tnnll. 
\\  riie  lor  ibe  Tocli  Re>l 
Book. 
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Bossert  Sections 
Give   Unlimited  Adaptability 
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is  .satisfm-tory  the  si-out  will  quietly  drop 
into  Oshkosii,  where  he  can  observe  Mr. 
Sullivan  at  work. 

The  baseball  seout  has  di.scovered  that 
he  can  frequently  be  of  more  service  to 
his  eni|)U)yers  by  lurniiiK  ilown  promising: 
minor  leaguers  than  by  signing  up  a  lot  of 
them.  In  one  year  one  of  the  Eastern  clubs 
imid  out  ."$.").").(K)()  for  young  players,  not  one 
of  whom  made  good. 

"(let  very  few  and  very  good  ones."  is 
now  the  slogan  of  managers. 


CHATTING  WITH  THE  MUZHIK- 
SOLDIER 

THE  Russian  nmzhik  is  a  man  who 
wears  furs  whi;n  he  is  riding  inside  a 
stuffy  bo.x  car  with  thirty-nine  other  men, 
and  who  complains  bitterly  when  a  square 
inch  of  the  only  available  transom  comes 
unplugged— by  our  standards,  a  curious 
animal.  When  we  consider  his  stocky, 
sturdy  frame  and  his  stolid  appearance, 
his  sensitiveness  to  cold  and  wet  seeois  all 
the  more  strange.  One  newspaper-cor- 
respondent who  has  spent  some  time  in 
the  south  of  Russian  Poland  describes  a 
railway  journey  he  took  in  company  with 
M)me  forty  Russian  .soldiers  in  which  he 
liad  ample  time  to  study  their  strange  ways, 
lie  found  these  muzhik-soldiers  a  very  ugly 
type,  coarse-featured,  dull-complexioned. 
curiously  clothed  in  a  miscellany  of  gar- 
ments that  had  little  of  the  .soldierly  about 
them.  But  most  interesting  of  all  was 
tile  jirivilege  of  listening  to  their  di.scourse 
as  the  train  moved  on.  Here  the  curious 
crafty-<'hildlike  chara<-ter  of  their  men- 
tality became  at  once  ai)i)arent.  fascinating 
in  its  mingling  of  shrewdness  and  credulity. 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
he  says: 

When  I  entered  the  car  at  Nowo-Alex- 
andria.  a  do/.en  of  the  men  were  engaged 
in  a  lerrihc  dispute  aliout  "jjravity."  Xot 
gra\itation,  but  the  moral  (|uality  which 
the  Russians  so  admin-  as  .■^lipiHno.st. 
\  non-commissioned  ollicer  di-clared  that 
"gravity"  ha<l  passed  out  of  life;  people 
had  taken  to  making  jokes,  treating  their 
existence  with  levity,  and  "flaiiping  about 
like  hens  when  all  the  world  is  going  to 
ruin."  His  complaint,  I  discovered.  wa,s 
that  two  soldiers  when  going  into  a<"tion 
on  the  Nida  fnnit  (whence  these  men  had 
come)  had  daubed  their  faces  with  ticher. 
They  had  done  this  out  of  bravado.  Be- 
fore evening  both  were  dead.  The  non- 
com,  was  coiuinced  that  di'atli  was  the 
providential  <*hastisement  for  lack  of  "gra\  - 
ity."  He  said  that  before  the  war  people 
had  taken  to  wearing  short  jackets,  and 
"even  gentlemen  walk  alnmt  the  streets 
without  overcoats  "  These  are  signs  that 
"gravity"  is  decaying  in  Russia.  In  the  old 
da\s  jMK)|)le  wore  long  coats  and  were  serious. 

From  this  the  c()n\ersation  turned  to 
the  Germans,  with  whom  the  non-com. 
chussed  the  "F^nglish,  French,  and  Aus- 
trians,"  as  ra<'es  with  ^Imrt  coats  and  no 
gravity,  and  lu-  jiraised  the  Turks.  He 
said  that  "(Jerman  clothes"  had  ruined 
Europe,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  present 
war.  For  the  greater  iiart  of  the  eigliteen 
hours  he  held  forth.  The  soldier,  Biriulin, 
who  had  been  in  four  liattle^j,  agreed. 


The  reserv-ists  mostly  told  stories  of 
their  villages.  They  told  some  remark- 
able and  vivid  stories,  and  one  of  them 
dared  to  challenge  the  non-com. 's  thesis 
about  short  jackets.  He  a.scribed  the 
war  to  the  fact  that  "we  have  forgotten 
(Jod." 

After  ha\  ing  dinner  at  the  station  of 
Sshytschin,  the  .soldiers  began  to  sing, 
and  sang  very  well,  Xekrassoff's  "Pedlers' 
Song,"  and  a  song  called  "  Visla"  (The  Vis- 
tula), the  first  soldiers'  song  I  have  heard 
of  that  deals  with  the  war.  This  song 
is  an  analog  of  the  British  "Tipperary"; 
it  begins  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Vistula  is  "far,  far  off,"  but  it  is  less  stupid 
and  banal. 

The  last  music  we  had  was  from  a  big, 
blue-eyed  man  with  Fiimish  features  from 
the  northern  province  of  Olouetz,  who 
chanted  the  folk-poem,  "High,  high  is  the 
sun  in  heaven;  blue,  blue  is  the  ocean-sea." 
This  poem  is  from  the  huUini  national 
epos,  and  is  a  classic.  The  singer  was 
criticized.  The  veteran  Biriulin  said: 
"Fifty  years  ago,  my  grandf  at  her  told  me, 
people  who  made  mistakes  in  singing  these 
builini  were  tied  all  night  to  trees." 

At  dark  the  tenor  of  the  talk  changed 
to  "home,"  and  later  to  the  Germans  w-hom 
they  were  soon  to  face.  Listening  to  their 
remarks,  the  writer  deduced  that— 

"Home"  consists  of  children  and  the 
land-question.  The  .soldiers  gave  lists  of 
their  children  (never  mentioning  their 
wives).  They  said  frankly  that  they 
hoped  the  war  would  soon  be  over,  .so  that 
they  might  return  to  their  families,  and  the 
non-commissioned  oflficer  said: 

"Yes;  and  before  the  children  have  for- 
gotten us.     They  forget  soon." 

The  land-question  was  discust — insuffi- 
ciency of  land  and  the  partial  aboUtion 
of  common  land-ownership  by  the  village 
community.  The  younger  soldiers  spoke 
against  the  abolition,  and  defended  the  old 
system,  under  whicli  the  village  land  was 
periodically  redistributed.  Tiiey  talked 
also  of  land  lawsuits.  Every  soldier 
seemed  to  know  of  one  land  lawsuit,  or  to 
be  a  i)rincipal.  The  non-commissioned 
officer  chnched  the  question  by  saying  to 
one  litigant: 

"You  will  be  poor  if  you  win  the  land, 
and  you  will  be  poor  if  you  lo.se." 

Of  the  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Turks 
the  soldiers  s|)oke  tolerantly— in  a  way 
that  might  put  to  shame  thi'  "educated" 
l)Ul  creduhius,  mean-spirited  newspapers 
of  iielligerent  Europe.  The  woi-sl  charge 
against  the  Germans  was  that  they  were 
"fu.ssy  without  dignity";  and  the  worst 
.said  about  the  Turks  was: 

"Yes;  tiiey  will  eat  up  our  Christians, 
l)ut  who  knows  some  of  them  are  good'.'" 

The  non-i'om.  here  reminded  the  soldiers 
that  the  Turks  don't  wear  short  jackets;  and 
that  short  jiU'kets  brought  Europe  no  good. 

One  of  the  soldiers  said  that  he  had  had 
a  letter  from  Madame  Tcherkasskaja- 
Paletchek,  the  artist  of  the  Mariinsky 
Theater  in  Petrograd,  asking  him  to  say 
what  he  wanted;  and  that  he  liad  written 
batik  asking  for  a  concertina. 

"I  sisked  for  a  loud  concertina,  which  the 
Swabians  (.\ustrians)  could  hear."  He 
exi)lained  that  the  Swabian  trenches  on 
the  Nida  were  only  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Russian;  and  "why  shouldn't  both 
sides  hear".'  It  wouldn't  help  the  Swabians, 
and  might  do  good." 

Apparently    the    (^hri.stian    and    wholly 
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What's  Your    Mileage? 

All  over  the  country  "Nobby  Tread''  users  are  now  securing  mileage  averages  of 

8,000  Miles 
10,000  MUes 
12,000  Miles 

This  supreme   anti-skid  tire  properly  inflated  is  constantly  giving  tremendous 
excess  mileages  over  and  above  its  extraordinary  adjustment  basis  of  5,000  miles. 

We  want  to  find  and  consult  with  any  "Nobby  Tread"  users  who  are  not 
securing  excess  mileage. 

"Nobby  Tread''  Tires 

are  the  largest  selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 

"Nobby  Tread**  Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers.     Do  not  accept  substitutes 


United  StatesTires 

Made    by  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

(Operating   46    Factories) 
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/When  "Palmolive'' S 
Was  Young 

3,000  years  ago  the  women  of  ancient  Egypt,  skilled  in 
toilet  arts,  learned  the  wonderful  cleansing  qualities  of 
f^alin  and   Olive  oils. 

While  their  "Palmolive"  was  necessarily  a  crude  combination 
of  these  oils  in  their  natural  state,  modern  women,  inheritors  or 
this  invaluable  discovery,  enjoy  their  combination  in  PALMOLIVL 
SOAP,   made  of  the  famous  Palm  and  Olive  oils. 

Thus  the  fame  of  the  first  Palmolive  has  survived  the  centuries, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation — 

from  the  time  when  Cleopatra  ruled  to  the  present  day  popular- 
ity of  the  "PALMOLIVE  Doctrine  of  Soap  and  Water." 

Next  in  popularity  comes  PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO,  the  hquid 
h'almolive  prepared  to  make  the  proper  care  of  the  hair  easy. 

AsL,  also,  for  PALMOLIVE  CREAM,  a  delightful  cold  cream  which 
boftens  and  invigorates  the  skin. 

1  o  make   the  acquaintance  of  all  three  accept  our 

THREEFOLD  SAMPLE  OFFER.  -A  miniature  cake  of  PALM- 
OLIVE SOAP,  bottle  of  SHAMPOO  and  tube  of  CREAM,  attractively 
packed,  mailed  on   receipt   of   five  2-cent  stamps. 

Address 

B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO.,  Inc. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Canadian   Factory 
I  ib- 1 57  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


N^ritc  lor  List  ol  Inventions  | 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  1 
prize*  offered  lor  inventions. 


Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  lee  returned 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth.  Washington,  D. C. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


trade; 

uig  OUituml  ir.nliiiK  |jr< 
UEO    M    SMITH  *  SON 


ir  <  ity.  lovAii  or  farm  (ifoiierty  or 

Kood  businfSH.     W'riir  (or  Farm 

'lirhanfle  Bulletin  ifn'ci  <lf>«ril>- 

lMt<«i(uin'i  III  in.iity  s(,iti-s. 

EitablUbrd  1902), IBos  F.  Warran,  0. 


HOME 
STUDY 


tUh  Vr>r 


in  additioo  to  resident 
work,  offers  aUo  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation address 

U.  of  C.  'DiT.  R)  Chicfo.  III.  -"'"'"«■"  • 


CHILD  WELFARE 

3.  Jiiscphiiie  ll.ikir,  .M  I).,  llircitor  nt  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hvj;ieni-  ni  the  Department  of 
H«-a1th  lit  tht-  City  of  NewVurk.  has  just  read  a 
most  helptul  ami  interesting  new  Ixiok  lalled 

CHILD  TRAINING  AS  AN   EXACT  SCIENCE 

By  1)1    C.EORCE  \V   JAt  OBV 
She  writes  us:  "nr,  lainby'sNiok  i-  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  chila  welfare  movement,  and  covers 
a  phase  of  child  welfare  effort  upon  which  little 
had  previously  boen  written. 

"The  inentallv  defective  child  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  pnililetiis  of  our  time.  I")r.  Jacoby's 
book  will  help  us  to  soKe  this  probli-m." 

Father'*,  oiutfier'*,  tiMrherr*,  nursc^t.  putilicofliciaU.  and 
trvrrv  on*'  lnli>rp,*tpd  in  Child  Wrllarr,  fihoiild  road  thin 
important  Dr»  volumr.  ChilJ  Trainint  As  An  l-xa<J 
Hitrntt 

Price  $1.50  net;    by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  Naw  York 


Test  It  onYour 
Own  Skin 


Inorom's 


At  Our 
Expense 

vcola   . 


'"'"^  t  . , 


oirvirainc 

Fat  V  INju  J,  r,  >0c.  4  fchddoK. 
At  Drug  Storr»  or  hy  Mail.  PoMpaid. 
Spr)d  us6cin  atiunp*  to  cover  i-ust  uf  pilclonK  and  inailini; 
and  gpt  free  gamplc  of  tliu  above  and  Initram'ii  Kouse 
in   novel  purse  pncli.  i  .         Also   gample    of   Inirriun's 
Mllltweed Cream.  Zo,i.  i.ia  Tooih  f'owder  and  .'  crfume. 

FREDERICK  1-.  I.N. ,k.*\l  CD.    (r»ut.lishcd  1885) 
Windwi,  Ciiiidi  77  Trnlh  bt  ,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Ingtiim's  Milkweed  Cream 


TKin  n  ln»Hint»t'i  J.r      Sic  liij  SI  00  ai  Oruggnu' 


cieditable  belief  that  the  euein\  is  not 
past  regenerating  is  wide-spread.  A  little 
soldier  who  had  said  nothing  all  day  inter- 
vened in  a  discussion  as  to  when  the  war 
would  end.  "\\\  August."  he  said.  The 
non-com.  said:  "Why  August?"  The  sol- 
dier said:  "The  Germans  may  repent  hy 
August."  He  explained  with  great  serious- 
ness that  the  Kaiser  might  begin  to  realize 
his  .sins,  and  "ask  for  forgivene.ss. "  The 
non-com.  asked  where  he  got  this  notion. 
He  said  that  two  young  German  prisoners 
brought  into  Radom  were  shedding  tears. 
"Perhaps  they  were  repenting." 

The  fact  that  this  notion  was  accepted 
as  plausible  by  a  wliole  car-load  of  soldiers 
gi\es  some  notion  of  the  peasant's  crystal 
mind. 

THE  BURIED  CITY  OF  WIELICZKA 

IX  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  when  the 
troops  of  the  Czar  were  sweeping 
triumphantly  through  Galicia  and  stood 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  Silesia,  the 
name  of  Wieliczka,  a  town  some  ten  miles 
south  of  Krakow,  appeared  frequently  in 
the  dispatches.  As  a  strategic  point  the 
Wieliczka  printed  on  the  map  was  a  city 
of  iulerest,  but  for  nearly'  a  thousand  years 
a  city  of  far  greater  interest  has  lain  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  under  the  Galician 
town.  This  buried  or,  rather,  burrowed  - 
city  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  the 
Manchester  Guanlian  declares,  and  over  a 
third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  consists  of  a 
gigantic  salt-mine,  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  in  the  world.     As  we  read: 

It  has  seven  levels,  and  the  lowest  is 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  deep.  It  is  entered 
by  eleven  shafts.  The  different  levels  are 
coiuiectetl  by  Hights  of  steps  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  salt.  In  the  mine  are  chapels, 
tramways,  a  railwa\',  a  railway  station,  a 
ballroom,  and  several  other  halls,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  salt  with  elaborate  archi- 
tectural decoration. 

There  are  si.xty-two  miles  of  pony  tram- 
ways and  twenty-two  miles  of  railway. 
All  these  lines,  and  the  prim-ipal  passages, 
or  "streets,"  meet  in  a  sort  of  central 
caxern.  Mere  is  the  central  railwa\'  station, 
witli  spacious  waiting-rooms  aiul  an  excel- 
lent refreshinent-it)om.  It  looks,  according 
to  one  visitor's  description,  "more  like  a 
summer  pavilion  than  a  railway  station, 
with  its  latticed  galleries  and  its  rows 
of  .stately  pillars  that  gleam  white  and 
iridescent." 

The  oldest  "building"  in  the  mine  is 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Antlumy;  it  dates  from 
IK91.  It  contains  three  altars,  a  pulpit,  and 
much  statuarN,  all  elaborately  carved  out 
of  rock  salt.  But  ser\  ices  are  now  held  in 
the  modern,  but  equally  elaborate.  Chapel 
of  St.  Cunigunde,  which  is  entered  by  de- 
scending forty-six  .salt  steps.  The  chapel 
is  fifty  yartls  long,  fifteen  yards  wide,  and 
thirty  feet  high,  and  is  used  regularly  for 
worship. 

The  ballroom  is  a  huge  room,  where  the 
miners  often  hold  their  festivals.  ,  A 
miners'  orchestra  plays  regularly  in  the 
liall,  not  only  for  the  dances,  but  for  the 
entertainment  of  \  isitors.  The  mine  has 
been  worked  for  at  least  eight  hundred 
years.  It  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, and  gi\es  work  to  a  thou.sand  men. 

PURE    WATER     IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH 
POLAND  WATER  cui  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drinli  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avgid   the   ceasequencei  of  a  change  of  wa;er. 
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THE  GREATEST  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD 

TN  a  long,  one-story,  ono-room  building, 
-■-  .sheltered  behind  a  finc^  old  countrj- 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  Oxford,  England, 
they  are  making  the  greatest  book  in  the 
world.  For  fifty-eight  years  that  book  has 
been  in  th(>  making,  and  within  the  year  th<' 
last  volume  of  it  will  be  finished.  This 
work,  the  New  English  Dicttionary,  is  not 
only  the  greatest  dictionary,  but,  it  is  said, 
the  greatest  book  that  man  has  written, 
in  so  far  as  scholarly  labor  is  concerned. 
It  will  be  the  great  treasury  of  the  English 
language,  containing  as  it  does  every 
derivation  that  it  was  humanly  possible  to 
discover,  and  nearly  6,000,000  uses  of 
current  and  obsolete  English  words. 

The  project  of  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary began,  we  are  told,  as  early  as 
1857,  when  the  London  Philological  Society 
appointed  Herbert  Coleridge,  the  poet's 
grandson,  and  Prof.  Frederick  James 
Furnivall,  noted  Chaucerian  and  Shake- 
spearian scholar,  to  compose  a  .supplement 
to  the  dictionaries  of  Samuel  .Tohnson  and 
Richardson.  From  this  beginning  grew  the 
idea  of  the  greater  dictionary  that  was  to 
surpass  all  others  and  be  forever  the  author- 
ity on  English  words  up  to  the  time  of  its 
publication.  It  was  twenty-two  years  after 
the  first  projection  of  the  work,  and  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  that  its  editor  was  chosen 
— Sir  James  Augustus  Henry  Murray.  On 
the  26th  of  this  July  Sir  James  died,  with 
his  task  of  research,  analysis,  re^^sion,  and 
the  organization  and  management  of  many 
assistants  and  some  1 ,300  readers  the  world 
over  practically  completed. 

In  an  article  on  the  Dictionary  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  we  are  given  some 
notion  of  the  difficulties  that  were  met  and 
overcome  by  Sir  James  and  his  corps  of 
subeditors: 

How  to  settle  questions  of  pronimciation 
was  one  of  the  hardest  knots  Sir  James 
had  to  entangle.  What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  present,  as  Sir  James  once  was, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  learned  society,  where, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  you  heard  the 
word  gaseous  systematically  pronounced 
in  six  different  ways  by  as  many  eminent 
physicists?  If  these  men,  who  must  use 
the  word  regularly  in  their  daily  speech, 
can  not  agree  upon  a  common  pronuncia- 
tion, what  is  a  lexicographer  to  do  when  he 
comes  across  such  a  technical  terra  as 
acetamine,  which  has  no  popular  currency? 
You  might  answer,  "Hunt  up  the  coiner 
of  the  word."  This  is  exactly  what  Sir 
James  did  on  several  occasions,  and  re- 
ceived the  reply  that  the  coiner  had  never 
thought  of  the  pronunciation,  did  not 
presume  to  dictate  how  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced, or  left  it  to  people  to  pronounce 
it  as  they  pleased,  or  to  the  Dictionary  to 
say  what  is  the  right  pronunciation ! 

But  questions  of  pronunciation  were  not 
the  only  difficulties  before  Sir  James.  He 
writes  of  his  quandary  when  it  came  to  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  proper  names. 
The  adjective  African  very  soon  presented 
itself  in  the  composition  of  the  fu-st  volume. 
Sir  James,  after  careful  consideration  and 
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"A  simple  statement  of  what  these 
Roofs  are  and  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  them.** 

A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  consists  of  alternating 
layers  of  Specification  Felt  and  Pitch,  with  a  top 
surface  of  either  gravel,  slag,  or  tile. 

A  roof  constructed  strictly  according  to  The  Barrett 
Specification  will  usually  last  20  years  or  more;  it 
costs  less  to  build  than  any  other  permanent  roof — 
and  nothing  to  maintain;  it  wiU  take  the  base  rate 
of  insurance  because  it  is  classified  as  non-inflam- 
mable by  fire  underwriters. 

To  guard  yourself  against  poor  workmanship  and 
materials,  select  a  reputable  roofing  contractor  and 
incorporate  The  Barrett  Specification  in  full  in  your 
future  building  plans. 


Special 
Note 

We  advise  in- 
corporating in 
plans  the  full 
wording  of  Thr 
Barrett  Specifi- 
cation, in  order 
to  avoid  an\' 
misunderstand- 
ing. 

If  any  abbrevi- 
ated form  is  de- 
sired, however, 
the  following  is 
suggested: 
ROOFING  — 
Shall  be  a  Bar- 
rett Specifica- 
tion Roof  laid 
as  directed  in 
printed  Specifi- 
cation, revised 
August  IS.  1911, 
using  the  mate- 
rials specified 
and  subject  to 
the  inspection 
requirement. 


A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  with  roofing  diagrams,  mailed  free  on  request. 

BARRETT   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit         Birmingham 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co..  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B.  Hzilifax,  N.  S.  Sydney.    N.S. 


Round  House  ol  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad,  Blue  Island,  Illinois. 
Kngineers:  Gale  Installation  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Roofers:  Knickerbocker  Construction  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 
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tertainly  has 
.  cleat^ed  my  skin 


If  you  want  a  clear,  fresh,  glowing  com- 
plexion, use  Resinol  Soap  at  least  once  a 
day.  Work  a  warm,  creamy  lather  of  it 
well  into  the  pores,  then  rinse  the  face 
with  plenty  of  cold  water. 

It  does  not  take  many  days  of  such  reg- 
ular care  with  Resinol  Soap  to  show  an 
improvement,  because  the  Resinol  medi- 
cation soothes  and  refreshes  the  skin,  while 
ihe  pure,  alkali-free  soap  is  cleansing  it. 
The  same  treatment  does  wonders  for  the 
hands,  arms  and  neck. 

When  the  skin  is  in  a  ver,"  neglected  condition, 
with  pimples,  blackheads,  re<lness  or  roughness, 
spread  on  just  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  before  using  Resinol  Soap. 

RoBinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  colored,  its  rich  brown 
bi'inis  cntiri-ly  dtic  to  the  Resinol  medication  it  contains. 
.Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 

For  a  guestroom  size  trial  cuke,  vrite  Depl.  ii-D, 
Rrsinol,  Baltimore.  Mil. 


AWorkingGrammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  J,-imrs  C.  Hernald,  L.II.I>.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.    Eliminates  all  mystery'  and  miikes 
the  principles  of  Knglish  construction  absolutely  clear, 
umo,  tloth.     Ji.5on'-t;  iKistage  uc. 
n  >K  *  wii;>»i.l><  (nni'iw.sr.i  .ir.o  F.„,rlh  *..■, \-y<  T..rk 


NERVES  IN  DISORDER 

.%n«l  How  to  «el  Them  In  Order.  By  A.  T.  Scho- 
fleia,  M.I)..  M.K.C.H.K.  This  book  seokt  t<.  dispcUk'no- 
rance  rcuanlini:  all  f  unctl'inal  none  dlspase,  and  to  set 
foj-th  scientific  princliiloH  for  successfully  treating 
tirtsp  triiubles.  IZmn,  Cloth,  21H  paces.  $1. SO,  postpaid. 
MNK  k  W.\ON.\LI.S  (■f)MP.\NY.  rub-*  .  NKW  YORK 


A  Healthy  Brain  and  a  Healthy  Body 

How  To  Get  and  Keep  Them      . 


FIVE   NEW  BRAIN    AND    BODY  BUILDING    BOOKS 


Hrnlth  Habita  and  How  to  Train  Them 

Willirn     111    .llrpcl    hrlpful    fljlf' — no    f».lt — n.i 

frf^aVlih    atvl    impriril-»»-V    ftlrlr, 

am    IIKI.r  I 
111!  tnnVf  .-\ 

'      '1  U.TM       .\..    1 
■  ri-  ■  of  h« 
,'iit  hvallli-i>niiK>< 
.  .   itii.l   liikliila  w.,rth  i-iillWallng 
.y»r  t'>  ft,l..pt.     Cloth  hound,  pni- 
llUulr»p-.l.  liOc. 


Hcakby  Braia  tai  Hcaltkjr  Bodr 

An   Inl^nH'W  intrrr^tinr  and   in*pir 


I  HEALTH  -no  I 
kIGHT  BREATHINX; 


50c 

Each 
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armful  tia'its 
ii."!*-  ftn-l  pn'-Bt*''!'' 
CI   Ih     l-.iin.|,  pr.  1  .. 


Health  Culttire  for  Btuy  Men 

•      "  .-iiti 


ih.illiu- 


Irat*"!. 

Health  and  Right  Brealhimt 

A  TRliifthlff   lianrlUok    fi>-   ■■\'  -         -, 
antl    Woman,     Maaf    dlarrai.^. 
111.- pmlUnnt -f  tl.' ■"•.■•■■■      '   • 
and  ahow  hi»w  Itrrm 
U   d»al.    with    th*-    ' 

kinds  of  hrvftthinir — ^  "..Im  ...      y    ^.-r — t  t  rr-p.vyr — l.,r  vou'^ 
prodortlon.  rXf.    Cloth  Uiuod.  prjfuacly  ll|urtrat«d,  HOt. 

Health  for  the  Young 

Hlntj  and  h»lp»  which  will  lichton  (Ir  r^v  •.  .H.jiitif,  „f  fh,ia  tralnlof. 
V  valualilc  fuidr  for  fh*  r^aTinr  ■■f  1ii«»t,  *'  ir^'r  KoThood  and  f{rU>nod — 
f"  th^  attainment  and  pmi-rratioD  of  m^ntnl.  mora]  and  phyflral  pol***  and 
P.iwrr.   Cloth.  Uliutrstcd.  Mc. 

rr\K   *   w,*«%  *n,«  roMp.%ifv 
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ntany  eonsultations  mth  advisers,  decided 
to  e.xelude  i(,  as  having  no  more  claims 
to  inclusion  than  Algerian  or  Bulgarian. 

"But  when  American  was  reached,  .son\e 
months  later,"  wrote  Sir  James,  "it  was 
seen  that  Americanize  and  Americanism 
must  be  included,  and  thai  these  (with 
tlie  'Americanizing  of  our  institutions') 
could  not  be  explained  without  treating 
American,  and  explaining  its  restricted 
application  to  the  United  States." 

.\p])arcntly  simple  words  ofTer  bewilder- 
ing proliieins  to  the  lexicographer.  Take, 
for  example,  air-currvnt  and  air-passage,  oc- 
curring early  in  the  first  volume.  Why  are 
they  not  legitimate  words — and  j'et,  why 
not  include  with  them  the  endless  list  of 
words  that  an  a^-tive  brain  might  conceiv- 
ably couple  with  airf  These  problems  and 
similarly  difficult  ones  of  disputed  spelling 
and  apparently  plural  derivation,  the  editor 
and  his  assistants  were  compelled  to  solve, 
after  calling  in  all  the  possible  known  evi- 
dence on  the  subjects.  It  is  not  surprizing 
that  Sir  James  declares  speech  to  be  as 
fickle  in  disposition  as  a  woman.  Further 
description  of  the  general  plan  of  the  new 
Dictionary'  informs  us  that — 

Each  word,  of  the  300,000  or  more  words 
in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  is  treated 
as  follows:  First,  the  word  is  given  with 
any  variations  in  spelling  and  with  its  ety- 
mological derivations;  secondly,  all  shades 
of  meaning,  since  its  introduction,  are 
gi^■en,  with  appropriate  quotations  from 
authors  since  11.50;  thirdly,  its  obsolescence 
in  meaning,  if  any.  is  noted;  and,  fourthly, 
its  combinations  with  others  are  explained. 

Sir  James  noted  the  difference  between 
his  dictionary  and  an  encyclopedia  by 
defining  the  latter  as  a  book  which  describes 
and  liis  own  work  as  a  book  which  explains. 
You  do  not  look  for  a  description  of  tlie 
Corn  Laws  in  a  dictionary,  nor  for  an 
explanation  of  the  word  "but"  in  an 
encyclopt>dia. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  an  important  fact  which.  Sir  James 
says  in  the  preface  to  Volume  I,  imprest, 
him  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single 
observation  he  made  during  his  life's  study 
of  language,  namely ^  "that  the  creative 
I)eri()d  of  language,  the  epoch  of  the 
"roots,"  has  never  come  to  an  end,"  and 
that  "the  'origin  of  language'  is  not  to  be 
soutrht  merely  in  a  far-off  Indo-European 
antiquity,  or  in  a  still  earlier  pre-Aryan 
yore-time;  it  is  still  in  i)erennial  process 
around  us." 

.\  good  illustration  of  this  point  is 
contained  in  the  introduction  of  the  word 
■quiz."  This  is  a  true  story.  A  pro- 
fessor in  a  small  American  college  had  an 
argument  one  day  with  a  <'olleague  upon 
the  possibility  of  iutrtKlucing  in  cold  blood 
a  brand-new  word  into  every-day  speech. 
The  ])rofessor's  colleague  said  it  simply 
couldn't  be  done  without  some  great  and 
special  provocation  and,  even  if  it  could, 
it  would  take  years  of  steady  and  constant 
iteration.  Whereupon  the  professor  laid 
a  bet  with  his  friend  that  he  could  intro- 
duce a  new  word,  not  only  without  any 
provocation  at  all,  but  also  in  less  than  six 
months.  The  friend  didn't  want  to  take 
the  bet,  because  he  felt  so  sure  of  winning. 
However,  upon  insistence,  he  consented. 

The  next  day,  on  every  bill-board,  in 
every  street-car,  and   in   lAcry  newspaper 


The 


in  the  town,  appeared  in  a  conspicuous 
place  the  single  word  "quiz."  without  any 
explanation.  Day  after  day  the  peo|)l(! 
of  the  town  faced  this  single,  incompre- 
hensible word.  Those  tliat  came  to  town 
and  those  that  left  town  saw  it  and  told 
about  it  in  various  other  cities  throufjhout 
the  country.  No  one  could  think  what  it 
meant.  Tiie  colleague  came  to  the  pro- 
fessor and  asked  him  if  "quiz"  was  the 
new  word,  and  what  it  meant.  The  |)ro- 
fessor  replied  that  it  was  the  new  word, 
but  that  he  didn't  know  what  it  meant 
himself. 

Finally,  after  three  weeks  of  steady 
appearance,  for  which  the  professor  must 
have  had  a  large  advertising  bill,  all  the 
people  of  the  town  and  many  people  of 
other  towns,  having  asked  one  another 
what  "quiz"  meant  innumerable  times 
and  having  received  no  answer,  began  to 
regard  the  request  itself  as  a  "quiz."  Soon 
every  one  was  replying  to  any  question 
he  either  (!Ould  not  or  did  not  want  to 
answer,  by  saying,  "Don't  quiz  me." 

Any  one  with  a  desire  to  introduce;  a 
new  word  into  the  language  had  bett«>r 
consult  with  that  small  college  professor. 
Then,  if  you  are  successful,  it  will  get 
into  the  Dietionarv. 


AMERICANS  BEHIND  THE  LINES 
IN  FRANCE 

ONE  interesting  form  of  humane  war- 
service  engaging  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  Eui'ope  is  that  of  the  "guard- 
cars"  {ouilure.s  de  garde),  as  they  are  called 
in  the  F'rench  ambulance  service.  These 
eoiTespond  more  or  less  to  the  amV>ulance- 
cars  run  by  hospitals  in  American  cities, 
answering  emergency-calls  and  bringing  in 
for  treatment  accident-cases  from  various 
neighboring  points.  Along  the  Allied  lines 
in  France  are  frequent  "first-aid  stations" 
(posies  de  secours),  placed  as  near  the  line  of 
trenches  that  they  serve  as  is  practica- 
ble, and  usually  underground.  Here  the 
wounded  are  brought  for  immediate  treat- 
ment, which  rarely  consists  of  more  than 
bandaging.  When  the  case  is  lu-gent,  a 
hurry  call  is  sent  for  the  guard-car,  to 
convey  the  sufferer  back  of  the  lines  to  a 
larger  and  better  -  equipped  temporary 
hospital.  One  American  in  this  service, 
whose  letter,  descriptive  of  his  work,  is 
printed  by  the  New  York  Evening  Pout,  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Volunteer  Motor- 
Ambulance  Corps,  founded  by  Richard 
Norton,  the  archeologist.  He  writes  of 
his  e.xperiences  as  relief  in  the  guard-car 
ser\ice,  describing  how,  with  their  "two- 
stretcher,  three-sitter  De  Launey-Bell- 
ville"  ambulance,  he  and  his  companion 
arrive  at  their  one-story  farmhouse  ambu- 
lance-service station,  and  await  their  first 
summons  on  duty.  Subsequent  events  are 
as  follows: 

At  2.30  P.M.  there  came  a  telephone 
order  from  the  yremier  paste  de  secours 
at  the  trenches  for  the  voiture  Americaine 
to  report  there  immediately.  At  once  the 
car  was  got  under  way.  Slowly  we  crawled 
thi-ough  streets  littered  A\ath  the  debris  of 
shell-shattered  houses  and  walls,  and  by 
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If  a  Giant  Cut  the  Wires 


Suppose  all  telephones  were 
silent,  and  that  for  forty-eight 
hours  you  could  not  even  call  a 
telephone   exchange    anywhere 

the  Bell  System  to  ask  what 


in 


the  trouble  was  I 

Imagine  the  confusion  v/hich 
would  prevail — with  personal 
visits  and  messengers  substi- 
tuted for  direct,  instant  com- 
munication; with  sidewalks, 
street  cars  and  elevators  jammed; 
with  every  old-fashioned  means 
of  communication  pressed  into 
service  and  all  of  them  com- 
bined unable  to  carry  the  load. 

The  instant  contact  of  mer- 
chant withcustomer,of  physician 
with  patient,  of  friend  with  friend, 
would  be  severed ;  the  business 
man  and  the  housewife  would 
lose  the  minutes  and  hours  the 
telephone  saves  them.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  would  be  incalculable. 

American  Telephone  an 


There  would  not  be  time 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  are 
accustomed  to  do,  and  social  as 
well  as  business  life  would  be 
paralyzed. 

Such  a  condition  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. The  Bell  System  has 
developed  telephone  service  to 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
and  made  it  so  reliable  that  its 
availability  is  never  questioned. 
It  has  connected  cities,  towns 
and  the  remotest  places  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  taught 
the  people  the  advantages  of 
nation-wide  telephone  facilities. 

Plans  are  made,  buildings 
built  and  businesses  run  w^ith 
Bell  Service  taken  for  granted, 
and  yet  we  have  to  imagine  what 
it  would  mean  to  be  entirely 
without  telephones  before  the 
great  value  of  this  ever-present 
service  can  really  be  appreciated. 

D  Telegraph  Company 


And   associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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40   Horsepower    7-Passenger   Touring   Car,    Weight   3075   lbs. 

Valve-in-Head  Motor  with  Overhead  Camshaft 


THE  battle  of  the  giants  is 
on.  It  is  a  battle  royal  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  medium 
priced  motor  car  field. 

It  IS  the  battle  of  that  type 
of  motor  which  smashed  all 
speed  and  endurance  records 
at  Indianapolis  and  Chicago — 
against  old  style  motors. 

It  IS  the  battle  of  the  princi- 
ples of  construction  that  went 
90  miles  an  hour  for  500  miles 
at  Indianapolis,  and  100  miles 
an  hour  for  500  miles  at 
Chicago  against  out-dated 
principles  of  motor  construction. 

It  is  the  battle  of  the  manu- 


facturer against  the  middleman, 
the  producer  against  the  assem- 
bler, of  buying  for  cash  against 
buying  on  time,  of  new  efficien- 
cy in  methods  of  manufacture 
and  administration  against  inex- 
perienced methods. 

It  is  the  battle  of  Quality 
and  lower  profits  against  higher 
profits  and  lack  of  quality. 

It  is  the  battle  of  new  service 
ideals  and  co-operation  against 
old  methods  of  expensive  up- 
keep and  neglect  of  the  owner. 

Into  this  contest  the  Chal- 
mers Motor  Company  enters 
the  greatest  car  it  has  ever  built. 

"Let    your    next    Car    be  a    Chalm 


the  Chalmers  Six  with  valve-in- 
head  overhead  camshaft  motor. 

It  is  the  lowest  price  at 
which  Chalmers  Quality  has 
ever  been  sold— $1350  for  a 
big  7-passenger  touring  car! 

It  is  a  new  car  at  a  lower 
price  sent  to  battle  with  old 
cars  at  cut  prices. 

With  new  service  to  owners, 
bigger  plans,  bigger  output, 
new  buildings,  increased  fac- 
tory facilities  and  quadrupled 
production  the  Chalmers 
Motor  Company  moves  for- 
ward to  the  great  battle  with 
supreme  confidence. 

ers 
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TWO  years  ago  we  saw  three 
things.  First  was  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  public  demand 
in  both  Europe  and  America  was  to 
a  compact  high  speed  motor  that  was 
more  efficient,  would  get  away 
quicker,  run  more  smoothly,  have 
greater  flexibility,  show  greater  econ- 
omy and  last  longer  under  hard  ser- 
vice. 

Second  was  that  a  public  tempo- 
rarily diverted  to  cars  that  looked 
well  and  rode  nicely  for  a  while, 
would  swing  back  to  demand  quality 
manufacture  and  the  ability  to  "stay 
put." 

TTiird  was  that  only  those  manu- 
facturers who  built  their  own  cars  in 
large  volume  and  bought  their  own 
materials  for  spot  cash  at  the  advan- 
tage of  the  market  could  survive. 

Motor  Designed  in  Europe 

So  we  sent  our  engineers  to  Europe 
to  design  a  new  motor  and  began  to 
lay  our  plans  for  a  production  of 
20,000  cars  this  season. 

Twenty  thousand  cars!  Nearly 
four  times  as  many  as  the  Chalmers 
factory  ever  turned  out  before !  We 
are  now  building  two  big  new  factory 
additions  to  handle  the  work.  We 
added  machmesthat'cost$72,000.00 
apiece  to  do  work  in  our  factory  in 
order  to  give  this  remarkable  quality 
car  to  you  at  $1  350. 


New  Service  to  Owners 

Buying  a  motor  car  without  a  definite  guarantee  of 
service  is  unwise  and  costly. 

Every  Chalmers  dealer  gives  to  every  buyer  ot  a 
Chalmers  car  a  definite  service  free  of  all  charge. 

This  service  consists  of  an  Universal  Intercfiange- 
able  Service  Coupon  Book,  each  coupon  being  ex- 
changeable for  a  definite  amount  of  work  at  any 
Chalmers  dealer's  anywhere  at  any  time. 


Here  is  the  result. 

No  one  dreamed  that  such  a  car 
could  be  built  for  $  I  350.  It  is  equal 
to  cars  that  sold  for  $4000  three 
years  ago.  It  isn't  a  made-over 
model,  reduced  in  size,  or  certain 
things  eliminated  to  fit  the  price — it 
is  a  brand  new  car,  designed  specially 
as  a  Quality  car  at  a  low  price. 

The  Quality  Car  at 
Small  Profit 

We  are  marketing  this  QUALITY  car 
on  the  lowest  profit  per  car  in  the  motor  car 
business.  " 

The  great  valve-in-head  motor,  with 
overhead  camshaft,  costs  us  $80.00  more 
to  build  in  our  own  shops,  than  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  motor  can  be  bought  for  on 
the  outside,  and  most  of  the  cdmpetitors  in 
our  price  class  are  using  the  ordinary  type 
of  motor. 

When  Chalmers  engineers  went  to 
Europe  to  study  design  two  years  ago,  they 
found  European  designers  at  work  on  high 
speed  motors  of  the  valve-in-head  tyjae  with 
overhead  camshaft. 

European  makers  had  already  tried  this 
type  out  in  their  racers.  They  were  per- 
fecting it  for  a  road  car. 

We  hoped  to  be  the  first  in  America  to 
adopt  this  style  of  motor.  But  when  the 
war  stopped  European  makers  —  fate  de- 
creed that  we  should  lead  the  world  in  the 
use  of  the  valve-in-head  overhead  camshaft 
motor  for  a  stock  car. 

Speedway  Racers  All  of 
This  Type 

We  were  not  surprised  at  the  showng  at 
Indianapolis  and    Chicago,    where  this  type 


Quality  First 


of  motor  won  all  honors.  We  knew  a  year 
apo  that  these  results  would  be  achieved. 
We  knew  that  to  attain  a  speed  of  90  to  1 00 
miles  an  hour  that  the  motor  would  have  to 
be  a  valve-in-head,  overhead  camshaft  type. 
Think  of  it!  90  miles  an  hour  for  500 
miles  at  Indianapolis  and  eight  of  the  first  ten 
to  finish  were  valve-in-head  motors,  with 
overhead  camshafts! 

And  then  the  Chicago  races  at  100  miles 
an  hour  for  500  miles — the  first  three  and 
seven  out  of  the  first  eleven  were  of  this  type  I 

Some  one  said  a  short  time  ago  that 
people  buy  motor  cars  largely  on  three  P'j 
- — Paint.  Price  and  Performance.  You  can 
measure  this  Chalmers  wonderful  car.  at 
$1350,  by  any  one  of  these  three  standards. 
It  is  right  in  Paint,  which  indicates  finish  and 
wearing  Qualities. 

It  is  right  in  Performance,  because  no  car 
at  any  price,  performs  better  than  this  car 
does. 

And  it  is  right  in  Price.  No  one  in  thr 
history  of  the  industry  ever  approached  such 
quality  at  such  a  price  before. 

Take  a  Ride  in  This  Car 

"Take  a  ride  in  this  car,"  and  see  for 
yourself  if  you  do  not  get  in  this  Chalmers 
type  of  six-cylinder  motor  all  the  smoothness, 
all  of  the  flexibility,  all  of  the  pick-up  and 
all  of  the  "pep"  that  is  claimed  for  any 
other  motor  built,  no  matter  how  many 
cylinders  it  may  have. 

Therefore,  we  say  that  all  of  our  strength, 
all  of  our  organization,  all  of  our  money,  all 
of  our  reputation,  are  back  of  these  six  words: 
"TAKE  A  RIDE  IN  THIS  CAR. " 

Demonstrators  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
our  dealers. 

"TAKE  A  RIDE  IN  THIS  CAR." 


"Let    your    next    Car    be 


Chal 


The  Chalmers  Club 

Everi'  Chalmers  owner  is  invited  to  join  the 
Chalmers  Club. 

Each  member  receives  regularly  without  charge 
"The  Chalmers  Clubman,"  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Chalmers  owners.  Also  a  member- 
ship card  signed  by  Mr.  Chalmers  commending  the 
owner  to  the  courtesies  of  all  Chalmers  represen- 
tativa  everywhere. 

mers" 
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77?e  Qlt  Covers  It  All 
Have  a  Colt-Fortified  Home ! 

Insure  your  home  with  a  Colt  Automatic  and  be  assured  that  your  family 
has  instant  responding  protection.  Automatic  quickness  and  automatic 
safety  are  the  advantages  you  get  in  a  Colt  Automatic.  There's  no  pistol 
fear  in  the  home  that  is  Colt-fortified.     Because  with 


The  ^XT  Automatic 


you  must  purposely  /?rjp  (he  ^rip  and  pull  the  trigger  to  make  it  let  go. 

locked  when  cocked;  that's  why  "you  -         

can't  forget  to  make  a  Colt  safe."  While 
the  Coll  is  secure  against  involuntary 
discharge,  it  is  eye-quick  in  response, 
shoots  like  a  flash,  is  perfectly  balanced 
and  never-failing  in  need. 
The  Colt  costs  more  to  make,  but  its  price 
to  you  is  nomorethan  the  ordinary  pistol. 
Your  nearest  dealer  in  firearms  is  ready 
to  show  you  the  Colt  now. 

The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army  and 

Navy  because  of  its  "Marked  superiority 

to  any  other  known  pistol." 


It's  automatically 


I 


Write  fur 
free  Colt 
bookl  et, 
"How  to 
Shoot," 
and    cata- 


"Tht  Colt 
Firts  fht 
First  Shot 
First." 


log  No.  26. 
THE  COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 
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SELL  MORE  GOODS 


Hamr<u  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persuasion 
which  hes  dormant  in  all  men.  and  train  your  m.if;i)etic 
qualitic!!  for  use  in  your  daily  work  Read  "  How  to 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  SpeakinK,"  Gren- 
ville  Klciser'j  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  your  deals 
on  the  spot  by  trukins  your  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
ftain  access  to  a  prolific  field  o(  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  net :  by  mail,  $1.40 

FUNIt  at   WAdNAUUS   COMPANY 

.(S4-'>"  lourili  .\\r..  Now   \irk  (  U\ 


RRORS  IN  WORDS 


F 

k   Spoken  or  Written 

^.lsllv  cnrrcctcii  nr  avoided  if  you  have 

DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY.  LItt.D.,  LL.D. 
1 2mo,  cloth,  240  pages,  75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

"If  should  i'oontho  tibloof  eT*»rT  one  who  wifth'-fl  to 
■  1"  .ik  or  write  pure  Kn,;hiih  "-Tltt  Fitiladrlphia  Item. 

H\K  .t  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY.    -    New  York 


The  Man  Who  Would  Govern  Others  Must  First 
Learn  to  Govern  Himself — These  3  Books  a  Proved 
Help  in    Learning    One    of    Nature's  Most  Needful  Lessons 


JULES  PAYOT'S 
"Education   of  the  Will" 

translated  into  Knglish  frora  the  30th 
French  edition,  cannot  but  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  any  mao  who 
reads   and  meditates  upon  it. 

••  Thrr.  '       '      .,M 

all  out  I  is- 

fortune.^.      ! 

parafn^ph.     "  I  his  is  tli 

our  will     a  universal  U/ 

is   to   human   nature  as  gravity 

matter."' 

This  book  gels  riifhl  down  to  brass 
lacks  It  is  no  aradrmir  discusvion  of 
the  power  of  the  will  hut  a  frrstrif^- 
lien  for  Ike  altainmrnl  nf  itlf-moi- 
Itry  which  mankind  in  (renftat  urgrnt- 
ly  nerds  al  th--  '\ 

Substantial  434  pp.. 

price  ti.5-),  •!'■  ■  i^i  ..ii.i..Ki  charges 
12c. 


DR.  PAUL  DUBOIS' 


Charlei  BroJie  Pallerson  'j 


Education  of  Self"      "Dominion  and  Power' 


uh 
1&    to 


(r,>rtn«ilj  piittliBb..,!  s«  '  ><lf  Contrul"; 

is  another  Strong"  Mental  How-to" 
hook  written  in  simple,  ever>-day 
lan^cuage,  for  the  man  and  woman 
desirous  of  self-improvement.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  those,  irre- 
spective of  age  or  condition  in  life, 
who  wish  to  escape  frnm  neurasthe- 
nia, or  who  want  to  cure  themselves 
of  the  "  worry-''''   • 

" //   it  to    ,-  ■■■    f^rtftutJ 

that  it  inspire^  1  desire  to 

begin  your  own  training  at  once." 
s^ys  Klizabeth  .At weed  in  the  N.  S'. 
KvKNiNfi  Mail. 

Substantial  cloth  binding,  337  pp  , 
price  ft. JO  net,  average  carnage 
charges  ixc. 


has  sold  steadi'y  for  nine  years— good 
proof  of  iLs  value.  The  tnenlh  edi- 
tion, just  issued,  contains  seven  en- 
tirely new  chapters.  The  author  de- 
'''       '  IS  "  to  call  into  con- 

;  Item  powers  of  bc- 

i'..K  .....;  ... c  .,,;dent  in  the  soul  of 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world." '  He  is  buoyantly  optimistic 
throughout,  and  decidedly  helpful  to 
cour.itTous  and  wholesome  living. 
'  '  ■  ■'    \\\^.  ttrong  man  at 

"  ring  others,  blessing 

•■•<- vtceding  and"  getting 

on.  ' 

T>n  vnr:  -loubt  the  inst)iring  influence 
f  -k  in  Vcttr  Li/et 

1  cloth  binding  107  pp., 
uiuui  i.avrs.  price  fi.jo,  average 
carriage  charges  150. 
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sentries  who  demanded  the  password  at 
the  bayonet's  point,  ^"'urther  on  a  ohitter 
of  supply-  and  ammunition-trains  in  a 
country  lane  kept  us  back,  but  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  left  showed  a  white  ribbon  of 
empty  road  that  wound  up  over  a  high 
ridge  before  us.  Innocent  it  looked,  and 
inviting. 

We  opened  the  throttle  wide  and  rushed 
to  the  summit — to  find  oursehes  in  full 
view  of  the  German  guns  and  trenches, 
while  on  the  surface  of  the  road  we  jolted 
over  old  shell-marks  gaped  at  us  like  man- 
holes. DowTi  the  far  side  of  the  ridge  we 
dropt  at  full  speed,  holding  our  breath. 
But  no  shells  fell,  and  no  bullets,  and  we 
inwardly  congratulated  ourselves  as  we 
drew  up  near  the  dugout  shelters  hidden  in 
a  hollow  behind  the  French  second  line, 
where  we  found  an  orderly  waiting  for  us 
beside  a  final  .sentry. 

Here  the  car  was  turned  round  and  the 
stretchers  shouldered,  for  we  had  reached 
a  point  beyond  which  the  ambulance  might 
not  go,  since  the  road,  which  led  straight 
on  to  the  German  lines,  was  heavily 
barricaded  at  interAals  of  fifteen  meters. 
The  premier  paste  de  necours  was  some  way 
down  the  road,  and  we  hurried  toward  it 
with  the  orderly.  When  we  reached  it, 
this  first-aid  dressing-station  proved  to  be 
a  dugout  chamber  five  feet  below  ground 
reached  by  an  inclined  plane,  much  as  one 
enters  to  the  tomlvchamber  of  the  Great 
P>Tamid  of  Cheops.  Here  we  found  our 
men,  wounded  but  fifteen  minutes  before, 
ready  for  us. 

One  had  a  rifle-bullet  through  his  head; 
the  other  was  riddled  \sith  shrapnel.  Both 
were  in  pretty  bad  shape,  the  shrapnel 
case  especially,  but.  as  we  lifted  the  first 
on  to  a  stretcher  his  eyes  opened  and  he 
smiled  at  us,  while,  from  the  distorted 
bundle  of  light-blue  uniform  and  red  band- 
age which  was  the  .second,  a  weak  and 
bloody  hand  crept  out  and  closed  over 
mine  as  we  lifted  him,  and  from  a  mouth 
which  I  could  not  see  came  the  whisper, 
"  Les  Americains." 

Back  through  the  narrow  openings  in 
the  barricaded  road  we  moved  again.  But 
slowly  this  time,  for  even  a  light  man  on  a 
stretcher  seems  to  put  on  pounds  with  every 
footstep  when  the  carry  is  a  long  one,  and 
in  this  case,  too,  red  drops  dript  from  the 
second  stretcher  while  the  body  on  it 
writhed  uncea^singlj'  tmder  the  canvas 
straps  that  bound  it  down.  Ba<'k  again 
o\'er  the  high  ridge,  and  down  through  our 
post  \-illage;  out  the  other  side  through 
more  sentries,  and  so  on  for  five  slow  kilo- 
meters until  we  reax-hed  a  little  church  in 
the  center  of  a  little  hamlet,  where  we  laid 
our  wounded  down  on  home-made  wooden 
operating-tables  that  stood  before  the 
chancel  near  the  altar-steps. 

Hardly  ha-ve  they  completed  this  first 
trip  when  their  second  has  to  be  made, 
from  which  they  return  only  in  time  to 
seat  themselves  at  dinner  at  the  doctors' 
mess.  Here  they  are  treated  to  a  new 
experience : 

At  seven-thirty  the  house  trembled  and 
our  gla,sses  rang  again  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  heavy  shells  fell  in  the  ^  illage.  A 
bugle  rang  out  in  the  shadowy  main 
square — three  sharp  notes,  qnrdrz  /oi/.s — 
and  we  knew  that  in  every  building  in  the 
^■^llage  blue-dad  figures  were  scurrying 
into  the  black  cellars — thou.sands  of  them. 

Boom!  a  sudden  explosion  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  town  thai  sounded  like  stag*- 
f'annon  in  "Shonandoah  ";  a  suddon  liigli- 
I)it(^luHi  wail  with  an  intennitteut  hiss  in 
it  liko  a  rocket  with  a  crooked  stick,  and 
Ijang!  a  shell  hurst  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  us  with  a  tearing,  shattering 
rej)ort  that  bowed  us  over  our  plates  as 
tho  a  leaden  pipe  had  be(>n  dropt  across 
our  necks. 

And  so  it,  w«>nt  for  thirty  minutes  until 
the  shelling  (-eased  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  The  mcdecin  chef  gave  us  each  an 
extra  glass  of  cognac,  which  we  gratefully 
swallowed  in  one  gulp.  "  Lis  huclies  out  di,l, 
'Bon  soir!'"  he  said,  laughing — and  it  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  find  oneself  laughing, 
too. 

Sycii  things  as  eating  and  sle(>ping  are 
])urely  incidental  in  the  life  of  a  guard-car 
driver.  This  the  writer  discovered  the  first 
night,  when,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  was 
awakened  from  a  much-needed  sleep  by 
the  orderly's  lantern  and  the  demand  that 
he  arise  and  hasten  to  "Hill  71,  at  once!" 
We  road: 

Without  a  single  light,  but  with  a 
cloudy  moon  to  guide  us,  the  car  moved 
along  the  deserted  streets,  feeling  its  way 
through  the  tree  shadows.  Sentries  are 
jumpy  folk  at  these  hours,  and  a  moving 
lantern  in  the  middle  of  the  road  brought 
us  to  a  dead  stop,  while  a  throaty  "Qui 
va  la!"  from  the  darkness  at  the  side 
marked  where  a  mfle  probably  covered  us. 

The  password — and  then  on  again  until 
"Hill  71"  was  reached.  This  time  we 
left  the  car  as  close  against  the  nearest 
dugouts  as  possible,  for  now  the  stray 
and  wild  bullets  were  zip-zipping  over- 
head and  along  the  road  as  thick  as  June 
hugs  around  a  candle,  and  tho  most  w'ere 
stopt  by  the  barricades  or  tlc^w  too  high 
there  were  plenty  looking  for  a  billet.  A 
dim  red  light  showed  us  the  posle  de  aeconrs. 
We  shuffled  down  its  passage  and  entered. 
One  of  two  lanterns  was  smoking  badly, 
and  it  was  through  a  haze  that  we  saw,  at 
one  end  of  a  chamber,  perhaps  forty  feet 
long  by  ten  wide,  in  which  one  had  to  stoop, 
five  or  six  slightly  wounded  infantrymen 
asleep  on  the  straw  which  covered  the 
earthen  floor;  at  the  other  end,  a  rude 
operating-table  from  w'hich  two  orderlies 
were  lifting  the  cause  of  our  journey.  In  a 
corner  the  surgeon  was  washing  his  red 
hands  in  a  basin.    That  was  all. 

But  perhaps  not  quite  all. 

The  orderlies  whispered  encouragingly 
into  ears  that  did  not  hear  as  they  strove 
to  quiet-  the  rolling  to  and  fro  of  the 
bundle  of  red  and  white  bandage  Avhich 
was  a  head,  or  bound  to  the  stretcher  the 
twitching  arms  and  legs  in  which  the 
broken  nerves  were  struggling.  Presently, 
however,  they  stooped,  lifted,  and  passed 
out  under  the  stars.  We  started  to  follow 
with  the  accouterments  and  rifle,  but  the 
surgeon  dried  his  hands  and  stopt  us. 
In  silence  he  picked  up  an  infantry  tunic 
blood-stained,  and  cut  into  the  ribbons 
by  slirapnel  and  his  scissors.  tVom  an 
inside  pocket  he  drew  a  letter,  creased  and 
smeared  vdth  red. 

"Gardcz  bien  pour  Ini,"  he  said  as  he 
handed  it  to  us,  and  just  inside  the  envelop 
we  could  see  a  piece  of  prest  white  lilac, 
as  clean  and  imspotted  as  on  the  day  some 
one  who  had  been  left  behind  had  put  it 
there. 

We  were  glad,  after  all,  that  one  of  the 
lanterns  was  smoking. 


30  days'  trial 

to  decide  whether  you  want 

A  new  Four  $750 
A  new  Eight  $950 


Deliveries  now 


Choose  which  you  want 
after  a  30  days'  trial 


Accept  this  offer 

You  probably  are  wavering 
between  the  decision — which 
shall  I  buy — a  Four  or  an 
Eight?  Decide  the  question 
this  waj'':  Take  the  Briscoe 
Four.  Use  it  for  a  month.  If 
you  decide  you  want  the 
Eight,  you  can  have  it.  Pay 
the  difference  in  price  with  a 
small  charge  for  the  work, 
and  we'll  install  the  eight- 
cylinder  motor,  which  fits 
into  the  same  engine  bed 
and  may  be  installed  in  a 
few  hours. 


Bigger— more  powerful 

In  the  new  Briscoe  Four  you 
get  a  114-inch  wheelba.se;  a 
room}'  five-passenger  body;  Q. 

D.  rims  and  32  -  inch  Ajax 
tires;  38  h.  p.  motor  with  three- 
bearing  crankshaft;  cantilever 
springs,  and  every  convenience  in 
the  way  of  electric  equipment. 

Write  today 

The  new  Briscoe  Try-before-you- 
decide  Plan  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  deciding  on  a  Four  or  an 
Hight.  Early  deliveries.  Write 
quick  for  booklet,  containing  full 
details  and  description  of  Ixith 
models.  Briscoe  cars  are  famous 
everywhere — write  at  once. 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 


93  Wildwood  Avenue 


Jackson,  Michigan 


i^l^      Herbert  ^ 

Tareyton 

London 
Smol^in^  Mixtuie 


IThere's  something 
about  ityoulllike. 
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lib  your  dealers  or  sample  <on  request  folk  Tobacco  Cb^  5*  Ufert  4  jSt. Hwyirk. 
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5S  PAIGE  </?o/^qJ5;.cp^ J^^^^^^^      "SIX-46" 

The  Paige  "Six.46"-Now  $1295 


A  greater  car — a  finer  car —  a  more  lux- 
urious car— and  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  dollars  in 
price. 

Here,  we  frankly  believe,  is  the  most  important 
automobile  announcement  of  the  present  season. 

You  all  know  this  car. 

You  know  of  its  instantaneous  success  at  the 

automobile  shows  last  January. 

You  know  that  everywhere  it  has  been  con- 
rrdrd  to  br  one  of  thr-  most  beautiful,  one  of  the  most 
distmrtive.  and  one  of  the  most  widely  copied  cars  pro- 
duced by  any  manufacturer. 

And  now  the  price  has  not  only  been  reduced 

to  the  amazing  figure  of  $1295  — 

But- 

We  offer  you  more  distinction— more  luxury' 
more  beauty  than    you   were    able   to  purchase  at  the 
higher  price. 

Such  is  the  latest  and  greatest  achievement  of 
the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company. 

Such  is  the  announcement  which  thousands  of 

motorists  have  been  eagerly  waiting  to  hear. 

Now  — indeed      comes    your   opportunity    to 

satisfy  that  long  standmg  desire   and  own  the  car   of  your 
choice-  a  Paige  Fairfield  "Six  46." 

New  Features  in  the  Fairfield  "Six-46" 

When    we    say    that    the    new    Fairfield    is    a 

greater  and  fin-r  "Six"  we  mean  precisely  what  the  words 
imply. 

The  only  changes  which  have  been  made  in 

this  car  are  distinct  and  obvious  improvement: 


You  will  find,  for  instance,  that  the  top  is  now 

made  of  genuine  Pantasote,  instead  of  Mohair. 

Inside  the  car,  the  upholstery  has  been 
changed  to  the  finest  French  glaze  hand-buffed  leather 
No  amount  of  money  can  buy  a  finer  quality  of  leather' 
hair  or  springs  for  upholstering. 

Scrupulous  care  has  been  given  to  the  finish  of 

^^K  ?»"  "^^  -^""^  ■^■°"  '^"  ^"'^  ^  "P^^"t  job"  which  cannot 
be  bettered  in  Amenca.     It  requires  twenty-four  days  to 

«nH  V.  i°"F' u^'^^u"' ^°^^'  '"  **^  P^'g^  Richelieu  blue 
and  the  wheels  have  been  effectively  set  off  with  a  warm 
rcQ. 

At  every  point  you  will  find  feeder  workman- 
ship-- f.ner  materials     handtomer  appointments. 

■•^i'^^Zu   .d^^'berately    set   out  to   make    the 

u^"    We  h  '  "^"^'"l  ^"'-^"'"der  elegance  and  lux- 

ury We  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  monev  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose. 

w.y^^"/.°^^f''^"y  *"  ^^^  "ew  features  you 
Th!  ^"^..'^^.fficult  to  reconcile  so  much  real  value  with 
the  greatly_decreased  price. 

Once  again  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  that 

Haige  has  created  a  new  standard  by  which  moderate 
pnced  cars  must  be  judged.  moaerate 

Remember,  there  has  never  been  a'single  week 

"ncTttsiiarr''  '^^"^°  "^^^P  stepwithlsoTders 
since  this  great  motor  car  was  announced  last  January. 

f»o?H^^'^l^'"".^'"^^^^>'  '"creased  manufacturing 

h?  tre'ver^h^'^^-P^^I.^^^^"-  '""^'^  '^  ^^^^  -^-cation 
continue    °'^'"^*'^''^'"«    ^^'"^"d    fo""    the    "Six-46"    will 


Paige   Hollywood 
'  '$1095"  '■"'^-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company.  ,202  McKi„„ry  A«nue,  Detroit.  Michigan 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  FLAJNDEKS  ON 
DERBY  BA\ 

^T^HE  grand-staud  at  Epsom,  when^  tlu- 
A  English  Derby  has  been  immemorially 
rim,  has  been  turned  into  a  war-hospital, 
but  this  has  not  served  to  turn  all  men's 
minds  from  the  raees  to  enlistment.  In- 
stead, the  Derby  is  moved  to  Newmarket, 
and  th(*  crowds  gatlier  almost  as  thickly 
as  iu  the  days  of  peace.  Here  is  no  great 
stretc-h  of  laud  bordered  with  purple  haze 
of  distance,  but  there  are  much  greenery  and 
rolling  country  and  thick  woodland  by  way 
of  compensation.  The  sights  of  paddock 
and  track  and  betting-ring  and  grand- 
stand are  much  the  same  as  in  former  yeais. 
There  is,  however,  one  new  feature,  which 
an  observer  writing  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  discovers  to  his  discomfort. 
That  is  the  seller  of  spectacles.  It  is  a 
jarring  note  in  this  pleasant  harmony  of 
peaceful  sporting  life — for  these  spectacles 
liave  a  disconcerting  quality  of  showing  the 
amateui'  sportsman  what  for  the  moment 
he  is  most  anxious  to  forget — Flanders  and 
the  gallant  gentlemen  who  by  reason  of 
England's  necessities  can  not  get  away  to 
join  the  tlirongs  on  Derby  day.  It  is  not 
bad  satire,  and  interesting  as  an  evidence  of 
the  country-wide  effort  that  is  being  made 
to  "wake  up  England."     We  read: 

A  small  dingy  man  came  up  to  me  in  the 
broad  sunny  ,High  Street  of  Newmarket 
to-day  and  suc<'eeded  in  selling  me  a  pair 
of  spectacles.  This  spectacle-maker  said 
that  he  sold  spectacles  at  race-meetings, 
and]that  there  were  not  many  race-meetings 
now,  but  still  a  race-meeting  was  the  place 
where  he  was  wanted. 

He  explained:  "I  can  sell  them  all  right 
on  the  race-course  far  better  than  I  <!an 
sell  them  in  a  market-place.  'Cause  why? 
'Cause  you  get  the  right  sort  of  customers 
there — men  of  the  world  that  looks  things 
in  the  face,  serious  men  with  money  about 
them.  (Try  and  read  that  first  line,  sir, 
just  to  see  what  your  eyesight  is.)  No;  of 
course  1  can't  sell  them  when  folk  are 
watchin'  the  race,  but  I  sell  'em  between 
races.  P'r'aps  some  one  will  <^ry, '  I  can't  see 
what's  won.'  Then  1  goes  to  him  wi'  these 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  what's  in  the  bag 
and  1  sez:  "Try  these.  Mister  Sport.  You'll 
.see  what  you  ought  to  see.'  And  he  looks 
and  sees  things  he  couldn't  see  before — 
and  there  you  are.  I've  sold  forty  pair  a 
day  at  a  race-meetin'.  Everybody  at  a 
race-meetin'  should  have  them  glasses. 
Try  the  top  Une  sir,  the  small  type.  '  The 
difficulties  of  the  war  is  due' — Go  on,  sir  " 
-  1  continued  the  reading  of  his  testing- 
script — "to  the  absence  of  organization  by 
which  the  able-bodied  men  under  the  age- 
limit  could  fight  and  the  able-bodied  men 
over  the  age-limit  could  give  theh*  best  to 
the  service  of  the  State." 

"Your  sight's  not  bad,  sir,  but  you'd 
best  buy  a  pair  of  my  eight-and-six  gold- 
rimmed,  unrivaled,  unparalleled  spectacles. 
No  Englishman  should  be  without  them, 
least  of  all  at  a  race-meetin'." 

"Can  1  see  a  winner  with  them?" 

"You  can  see  to  P'landers  with  them. 
You  can  see  what  you  ought  to  see." 

His  voice  seemed  to  have  changed  some- 


how, and  when  1  lurncd  to  speak  lo  him  in- 
had  vanished  — a  little  dingy  man,  with 
l>eady  eyes  and  hooked  nose,  and  with  a 
(jueer  round  mouth  with  irregular  teeth 
that  looked  like  a  watch.  Hut  1  heard  liis 
voice  among  the  crowd  in  the  sunny  street 
of  Newmarket,  and  1  think  1  heard  him  on 
the  race-course,  too,  crying  his  unparalleled 
spectacles  as  the  best  thing  iu  the  world 
for  men  at  a  race- uuh' ting. 

Once  you  have  looked  through  the  magic 
■<l)eclacles  you  become  aillicted  with  a  .sort 
of  olioi)hobia  -a  disconcerting  ill-t^a^e  with 
])leasun',  lit  with  Hashes  of  What-is-going- 
oii-in-Khinders.     As  we  read: 

Over  the  way  in  the  stands  the  l)ook- 
niakers  were  in  tine  voice.  Their  note  hud 
not  been  heard  on  the  English  (fountryside 
since  racing  came  to  a  sudden  slop  ul 
Windsor  on  May  22.  The  "tic-tac"  men, 
perched  in  precarious  positions  on  the 
edg«»  of  the  grand-stand,  were  signaling 
with  extraordinary  vivacity  to  the  book- 
nuikers  in  the  cheaper  rings  the  odds  as 
the  ring  book-makers  conceded  them. 
Well-drest,  weedy  -  looking  young  men 
regarded  \ery  severely  the  horses  in  the 
paddock  that  were  about  to  do  their  best. 

But  the  unparalleled  spectacrles  spoiled  it 
all.  I  wish  1  had  never  put  them  on.  1 
was  looking  to  .<ee  the  numbers  of  the 
winning  horses  going  up,  but  the  spectacles 
showed  me  something  all  different.  It  was 
a  place  of  clay,  not  chalk,  and  the  country- 
side was  quite  empty.  There  were  a  lot  of 
long,  broken  lines,  and  a  lot  of  little  dark 
shapes  lying  near  these  lin»'s.  Up  in  the 
sky  were  small,  solid,  white  clouds  near  an 
aeroplane,  and  small  black  clouds  were 
bursting  in  the  near  distance,  and  there 
were  disturbances  in  tlie  ground  every  now 
and  then  tlu-owing  uj)  clods  and  sprays 
of  earth.  Suddeidy  a  crowd  of  little 
khaki  figures  seemed  to  s|)urt  out  of  the 
lines  at  different  i)arts.  So  quick  they 
were  that  humanity  seemed  like  a  fluid,  and 
I  found  myself  thinking  queerly  of  the  rush 
of  heavily  built  men  into  the*  too  few  empty 
landaus  at  the  station  an  hour  l)efore. 

The  khaki  figures  ran  on,  anil  the  fore- 
most were  throwing  their  bombs  when 
quick-firers  seemed  to  unmask  from  .some- 
where on  both  flanks  and  the  stream  of 
khaki  seemed  to  sink  into  the  ground. 
Another  burst  of  khaki  began  farther  along, 
and  part  of  it  got  right  uj)  to  the  line. 
Then  it,  too,  seemed  to  soak  into  the  soil, 
and  again  a  much  bigger  attack  suddenly 
rose  out  of  the  ground  and  was  over  the 
German  parapet,  and  some  of  the  figures 
in  the  ground  tried  to  follow.  But  some- 
thing had  happened  again,  and  the  whole 
attack  was  coming  back.  Lack  of  sup- 
l)orts,  of  artillery,  of  shells— whatever  it 
was,  they  were  coming  back,  slowh ,  too, 
and  paying  for  their  pride  with  their  lives. 

I  could  see  right  into  the  trenches  now, 
and  a  wounded  officer  lying  on  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  was  talking  to  a  .staff  officer. 
He  said:  "I  told  you  it  was  murder  when 
you  showed  me  the  jjlan.  1  told  you  we 
couldn't  do  it  without  a  bigger  preparation. 
Why  weren't  they  shelled  Hat?  We've 
done  what  W'e  could,  but  I  told  you  what  it 
was  last  night."  The  staff-officer  said: 
"All  right.  Bob.  You're  the  third  of  my 
friends  this  week  who  have  told  me  the  same 
thing.  But  you've  come  back,  anyway. 
It'll  be  all  right  in  a  hundi-ed  years.  It's 
not  jam  for  me."  The  wounded  officer 
replied:    "It   should    be  all   right   now   if 


The  pen  with  the 
positive  filHng  device 

clean,  straightforward,  above- 
board.  Nothing  intricate  or 
dehcate.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order  or  give  way  with  use. 

\w\     Self -Filling 

W  Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


The  "Crescent-Filler" 
is  the  original  self-fill- 
ing device  tor  foun  tain 
.Ji  ,7  pens  and  bv  tar  the 
Xyi^/yf  simplest  —  no  springs, 
no   hinges,  no    pivoia. 

Prevents  pen  from  rolling 
off  desk.  Never  fails  to  fill 
tiie  pen  full  in  four  seconds. 

Sold  by  Stationers,  Jewelers, 

Druggists.     $2.50,    $3.00, 

$4.  00,  $5.  00  and  up.      Writ* 

for  catalog. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

291  ConkliD  Bldg..  Toledo.  C.  U.  S.  A. 
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hnytheShoe 

with  the 

THi  UATMiH  TOE  THA  T 
WIA  OS  i  IKE  A  PH/S  NOSl 


Urniand    shoes    with    Tel-Til-TipM.     Write    us    for 
name  of  nvarciit  dealt-r. 

Tel -Til -Tip  Co.,     Holland.    Mich. 


Tliink  of  .sonic 
Himpie  thinti  to 
piiteiu.      Protiit 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

>our  ideoj.  llii>  ma;,  briiiy  .\iju  wt-alth.  Write  for 
"Necdi-il  I  11  vi-ii  t  ion -i"  and  "How  to  <  let  Viuir 
I'atent.'    RANDOLPH  k  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MEN!    Put    Your 
Razor  Biade  Money 
In  This  "Bank" 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  Safety  ^0.00 
Razor  Blade  SHARPENER  'P«> 

H '  >iir  -  .iti<l  -li.iri'*  n-.  Ill  uiiv  <»iKT.»lKin. 
Iikf  iif\%,  any  iiiakr  Hafrty  razor  t>ladc 
(i-x(  i-pt  [Durham  Duplvx)  in  30  m"^'- 
oihIh.  W'rttf  ftiw  <trculiir'i,  Aits.uutnteti. 
XKDESTRUCTIBLE  MFG.  CO.,  1-3  W«tt  Broftdwaj,  MEW  YORK 


MODERN 
TENNIS 


tiif 

I.,, 


The  New  Book 
By  P.  A.  VAILE 
International  Authority  on  Coif  and  Tennis 

Enlhuaiastically  Received  by  the  Press 

'.  tin-  wiird  a  liandlxxik  on 
t  the  .\-H-C  ol   tellni^  in 

••' '•-    -i'ii])lii  ity    tlial 

I    taiid  it.     In 

r  .4mfri,  ,111. 

"  Both  aiiateiir<  and  |ir(iles<(ionaU  will  Hnd  val- 

nalile    information    in    the     book." — A'«i-  i'ori 

lilobe. 

"It  Is  an  exrcedin^ly  valuable  bixik  lor  every 
pl.Tver  whether  beu'inninu  the  ganie  or  in  the  height 
of  hi^  tiireer."  ~  lirooklyn  Ciliteii. 

"Set-.  .1  fresh  mark  in  tennis  literature.  It  is 
the  best  illustrated  Uiok  on  tennis  in  the  (fame's 
history." — \nv  Vor/k  Tima, 

"It  should  prove  of  service  to  all  tennis  plavers, 
as  the  author  deaU  with  the  hne  points  of  the  same 
as  mm  h  as  with  the  principles.'' — Xew  Vori  Sim. 

"An     ir'    —    '     .     1       .     -■  ;,,,     j,,^     |^,,„ 

•iroiind   '  1^03,    1'.  A. 

Vailc  is  1        .  iiL- sport  about 

vNhlch  he  lus  written  exhaustively  and  entertain- 
iiiffly  in  'Modern  Tennis.'"  -Hodieftfr  Henilj. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth.    Prnfutrly  llluttraled.    $2.00  Net; 
Poitpaid.  $2.15 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

'   354-360  Foutlh  Ati«nu«.  Ntw  York  ^^^^ 


e\(rylx)d.v  was  doing  bis  bit.     It's  getting 
a  bit  sf'rious." 

Then  the  ambulance  men  took  him  away. 

"I  haven't  done  a  bit  of  good.  Have  you 
done  any  good?  "  '•Well,  1  was  on  Queen  of 
the  St-as  at  12  to  1  for  three  quid— thirty- 
six  beautiful  jimmy -o' -goblins!  What 
about  a  long  cigar?"  "I'll  lay  five  to  one 
bar  two— five  to  one  bar  two!  I'll  lay  ten 
to  one  Wist.  (Couldn't  possibly  do  it  if  it 
wasn't  my  birthday,  sir.)  Now  then,  be  an 
Englishman  and  make  it  gold — or  fivers. 
Well,  what  if  my  check  for  £1.j  has  been 
referred  to  drawers?  How  can  a  booky 
live  when  there's  been  no  business  for  a 
month?  Just  you  stand  by  and  I'll  give 
jou  your  money  before  the  day's  over.  1 
won't  run  away." 

All  the  book-makers  and  their  clerks 
seemed  to  be  there  as  usual,  and  all  the 
honest,  thick-necked  fellows  who  aecom- 
l)any  ami  symi)athize  with  them,  and  all  the 
little  hard.  fo.\y-fa<'ed  men  who  .seem  to  be 
always  in  places  that  cost  a  pound  to  enter, 
and  all  the  vague,  nicely  drest,  youngish 
men  that  take  bank-notes  out  of  their 
purses  and  hand  them  to  the  book-makers. 

Then-  were  indeed  many  asi)ects  of  the 
Derby  that  were  \ery  much  as  usual.  I 
hope  that  the  little  mysterious  man  who  sells 
the  magic  spectacles  ne\er  goes  to  .<ell  his 
spectacles  in  Plaiiders  and  allows  the  latls 
there  to  sei-  lis. 


PINNING  ON  AN  IRON  CROSS 

**  \  \  ru.L  the  Iron  Cross,  the  Victoria 
*  *  Cross,  and  the  mt'daiUc  utilildin- 
soon  be  e.xtiiict?"  some  are  asking.  They 
coiisitler  the  millions  of  men,  the  trench- 
warfare,  and  th«'  guns  that  can  wipe  out 
whole  companies  of  the  bravest  patriot.?, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eyy,  and  wonder 
where  the  decoration  for  individual  valor 
comes  in  and  what  it  stands  for?  One 
superlatively  bra\c  man  may  be  singled 
out  from  a  million  nu-n  and  adorned  with 
a  symbolic  bit  of  metal  and  ribl)on,  but  in 
tile  warfare  of  to-day  tiie  decoration  is  apt 
to  l)e  awarded  him  as  much  for  the  fact 
that  he  survived  as  for  any  deeds  that  he 
performed.  Meanwhile,  hundreds  and 
thousands  die  fa<Mng  shrapnel,  gas,  liquid 
lire,  and  any  newer  form  of  horror  that 
s<'i«'nce  may  create.  They  stand  their 
ground  in  the  face  of  a  destruction  that  the 
most  valorous  of  their  ancestors  would  have 
Ihd  from;  but  they  die.  Only  the  lone 
survivor  is  rewarded. 

Perhaps  all  such  questions  are  best 
answered  concretely  by  a  glimpse  of  what 
such  rewards  mean  to  thos«'  who  do  receive 
them.  Writing  in  Tlu  llluslnilid  Sunday 
Magmiuf,  the  rorresiKindent  Kdward  Lyell 
Fox  des<-rilx's  a  .s<'«'ne  that  occurred  in  a 
(ialiciaii  hospital,  established  under  the 
•Viiierican  tlag  and  the  iM'rs«)iia!  direction  of 
Dr.  Charles  lladilon  Sanders,  where  Amer- 
ican do<'tors  and  nurses  have  labored  to 
east-  the  sufferings  of  German  soldiers. 
On  tlu'  day  that  Mr.  Fox  was  taken 
through  the  hospital,  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  witne.'w  the  presentation  to  one  of  the 
wounded  of  the  (lerman  medal  for  valor. 
He  des<Tib«'s  the  incident  as  follows: 


Possibilities   of 
the  Farm  Tractor 


R 


APID  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
perfection  and  introduction  of  gasoline 
power  for  agricultural  work. 


There  are  indications  that  the  substitution  of 
motor-driven  apparatus  on  the  farm  or  ranch 
will  be  of  even  greater  proportions  than  the 
substitution  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  by  the 
motor-truck. 

Between  ninety  and  one  hundred  .manufacturers  are 
now  producing  farm  tractor.s.  Their  output  range.s 
from  the  powerful  sixty  horse-power  machine  weighing 
upwards  of  25.000  lbs.  to  the  low  horse-power  motor 
cultivator  weighing  only  half  a  ton. 

Two  distinct  branches  of  ser\'ice  are  made 
possible  by  the  farm  tnictor — tracti\e  and 
belt  power. 

In  tractive  work  the  apparatus  comes  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  horse.  With  a  40  h.-p.  motor  the 
owner  of  a  great  farm  in  .Saskatchewan  is  able  to  plow 
4O  acres  in  a  single  day.  Behind  its  plows  breaking  up 
the  heavy  clay  furrows  there  follow  a  row  of  disc  har- 
row.s.  With  a  single  rapid  of)eration  the  soil  is  ready 
lor  seeding. 

This  is  a  typical  instance  of  what  the  heavy  tractor  will 
do.  But  the  heavy  tractor  is  adaptable  only  to  large 
areas  of  cultivation.  Its  cost  precludes  purchase  by  the 
average  farm  owner.  The  present  widespread  intro- 
duction of  the  farm  tractor  is  due  to  the  successful  de- 
signing of  light  and  inexpensive  machines. 

A  reliable  light  tractor  may  be  now  purchased 
at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  tirst-class 
team  of  horses,  weighing  a  tritle  more  than  an 
average  t"am,  doing  as  much  as  eight  horses 
would  on  the  draw-bar  and  occupying  a  little 
more  than  the  space  needed  for  one  horst\ 

When  belt  power  is  considered,  this  same  size 
tractor  will  deliver  sixteen  horse-power  for 
tiri\  ing  all  sorts  of  farm  machiner\  . 

As  with  the  early  introduction  of  the  motor- 
truck, many  mushroom  concerns  arc  springing 
up,  with  insufficient  capital,  imperfect  con- 
struction and  deplorable  sales  systems.  .\n 
engineer  remarked  the  other  day  that  some  of 
their  machines  range  all  the  way  between 
freaks  and  frauds. 

It  is  important  that  all  prospective  purchasers 
bear  these  facts  in  mind.  The.sc  points  should 
be  carefully  investigated: 

(1)  The  financial  responsibility  of  the  firm  making 
the  tractor  in  which  you  are  interested — its  capital  and 
commercial  rating. 

(2)  The  experience  of  the  firm  in  the  tractor  and  farm 
implement  (leld. 

(.'J)    To  select  a  tractor  of  the  right  weight  for  the  farm. 

(4)  To  select  a  tractor  suited  to  the  particular  soil  and 
other  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  operate. 

(.S)  To  investigate  carefully  just  what  the  machine  is 
now  doing  for  other  purcha.sers  under  similar  conditions. 

(6)  To  figure  the  co.st  of  operation,  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  depreciation. 

(7)  To  figure  the  value  of  the  work  done,  the  labor 
and  lime  s;ived,  etc. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  motor-truck  the 
l)iGi:sT  urged  its  introduction  upon  sound  and 
enduring  principles.  On  the  eve  of  extensive 
introduction  of  the  light  farm  tractor  we  con- 
tend as  strongly  for  businesslike  methods  in 
thi;.  new  agricultural  .system.  We  ha\"c  col- 
lected data  on  this  subject  which  is  at  the 
disposiil  of  any  of  our  readers  interested. 
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As  we  oame  back  into  Ihc  thoatt>r  wo 
saw  two  gray-cloaked  CIonnaTi  officers, 
and  at  Iheir  h(>els  the  orderly.  They 
seemed  very  much  excited,  and  I  was 
sure  now  that  they  were  going  to  ask  the 
doctor  if  he  was  positive  that  1  was  not  an 
English  spy.  It  was  something  more  ex- 
citing tho.  They  conversed  in  German, 
and  I  caught  the  words,  "  Eiscner  Kreuz." 

"What  a  ])iece  of  luck!"  the  doctor 
exclaimed.  "One  of  my  patients  has  been 
awarded  the  iron  cross,  and  Captain  Hoff- 
man, of  th(^  Gleiwitz  garrison,  has  come  to 
make  the  presentation." 

We  walked  then  to  the  bedside  of  a  mild- 
looking  man  who,  you  learned,  was  Privat(* 
CJrabbe,  of  the  second  Slntlsund.  A  bulki- 
ness  to  his  leg  under  the  covers  showed 
where  he  had  been  Avounded,  and  when  he 
saw  the  gray-coated  officers,  a  question 
Icaiit  in  his  quiet  eyes.  You  wondered 
if  he  knew,  and  how  many  days  he  had 
lain  there  doubting  and  dreaming  if  ever 
they  would  come.  The  captain  strode^ 
toward  him,  lield  out  his  hand,  and  said, 
"I  congratulate  you."  You  followed  the 
soldier's  eyes  as  they  watched  the  captain's 
liands  reacli  into  his  coat-pocket  and  draw 
from  it  the  band  of  black-and-white  ribbon 
from  which  dangled  the  cox'eted  cross. 
Without  a  word  the  captain  fastened  it  to 
the  second  button  of  the  man's  hospital- 
jacket  and,  stepping  back,  saluted  him. 
You  saw  the  soldier  pick  up  the  cross  in 
both  hands,  stare  at  it  a  moment,  while 
his  eyes  filled  a  little,  and  then,  his  mild 
face  tiu'ning  wonderfully  happy,  he  awk- 
wardly exprest  his  thanlcs.  As  the  last 
stammered  word  was  spoken  there  burst 
from  all  the  wounded  a  huzza !  The  nurses 
applauded  and,  overwrought,  the  soldier 
tried  to  sit  upright  in  bed  and  bow  his 
thanks.  He  had  half  succeeded  when  we 
saw  him  wince,  and  Dr.  Sanders  made  him 
lie  down.  The  congratulations  over,  we 
left  him  calling  for  pencil  and  paper,  for  at 
once  he  must  write  home  about  it.  And 
you  wondered  how  much  you  Avould  have 
given  could  that  one  minute  of  this  soldier's 
life  be  included  in  your  own. 

And  what,  then,  had  this  mild-mannered 
patriot  done,  who  now  accepted  so  humbly 
and  gratefully  his  Kaiser's  decoration? 
Dr.  Sanders  explains: 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Ldiidwehr, 
you  know,  to  guard  the  railroads.  Late 
in  October,  when  the  Germans  Avere  re- 
treating from  their  lines  outside  Warsaw, 
they  had  to  hold  the  railroads  to  the  last. 
This  man's  commander  was  ordered  to  liold 
back  the  Russians  from  a  little  railroad 
depot.  Private  Grabbe  was  given  ten 
men  and  a  machine  gun  and  posted  by  a 
little  house  near  the  station.  He  had  to 
keep  back  an  overwhelming  num1)er  of 
Russians  until  an  entire  battalion  was  on 
the  train,  and  then  with  the  little  detail 
make  a  run  for  it.  Well,  as  the  Russians 
came  in  great  force,  his  comrades  retreated 
and  left  him  there  alone. 

As  I  told  you,  men  get  crazy  in  battle. 
Grabbe  did  not  know  that  he  was  alone. 
He  stuck  by  that  machine  gun,  wounded 
and  alone,  mowing  down  the  Russians 
until  the  whole  German  battalion— twelve 
hundi-ed  men — had  withdrawn.  Still  he 
stuck  to  that  machine  gun,  slaughtering 
them  so  that,  by  George!  the  Russians 
retreated.  Grabbe's  commander  <-ame  up 
presently  and  asked  him  where  llie  other 
men  were.  Grabbe  said  he  didn't  know, 
and  then  the  commander  saw  that  he  was 
wounded. 


Stop  Jones  &  Co.'s  Credit 


At  a  Glance 

Big  order  comes  in  from  Jones  &  Co.  Everybody 
pleased — except  that  ofhcc  kill-joy,  the  credit  man. 
He  has  his  doubts.  He  steps  to  the  ledjTcr — glances 
at  the  printed,  dow  n-to-the-miiuite  balance  and  says 
tersely,  '  Stop  Jones  »5c  Co.'s  credit."  No  time 
wasted — no  interference  with  the  bookkeeper's  work 
—  no  chance  of  a  mistake. 

tor  a  Burroughs  Addmfj-Subtractinc-Postinjj;  Ma- 
chine has  automatically  computed  and  printed  a 
balance  on  the  Jones  &  Co.  ledger  page. 

The  posting  itself  is  done  more  quickly  and  neatly 
than  by  hand — and  always  accurately.  And  without 
any  mental  effort  whatever  or  possibility  of  error,  the 
balance    of  the  account  is  printed   by   the  machine. 

With  the  same  Burroughs  Ledger  Po.sting  iMachinc 
you  can  also  handle  all  the  other  figuring  of  the  office 
— pay  roll,  statistics,  cost  keeping,  inventory.  With 
it  you  can  get  out  your  statements  to  customers  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month — for  prompt  collections. 

Let  us  show  you  how  others  in  your  line  of  busi- 
ness know  their  customers'  balances  daily,  knew  their 
posting  is  accurately  done  every  day,  and  inoiv  they 
can  get  correct  statements  of?  the  very  first  day  of 
the  month.  Send  for  our  bulletin  on  Ledijer 
Posting  by  Machine. 


Thousands  of  raen  the  country  over 
I  are    wearing    Bernard  •  Hewitt    fino 
I  tailored-lo-measurc  clothes.    They  like  our 
tailurintr-al»«  the   money  wr  save    them. 

We  want  to  number  yuu,  too.  amtink'  "ur 
retrular  customers  —  t<»  at-eure  your  fir-^t 
order  WE   WILL   UNE    VOUK  SUIT  Willi  A   REGULAR 

$4  Satin  Lining  Without  Extra  Charge 

I  and  pay  ull  Hliippin^r  charKt-t*.  We  KutiniritL-e  to  pK-ii 
I  style,  (it.  workmanship  and  rabric  or  you  doo'l  p;j 
I  Cent.     Send  lor  our  NKW  spring 

,     Catalogue  — 70   Samples   FREE 

Contains  KenerouM  ^ampIeH  ol"  plain  and  f:tiiev  MiitinKs  '  pricea 

$15  to  $27.50'   tells  about  our  new  oy.-iL-tii  of  tiiilurinti-sell- 

inK  tiireet  thniugh  no  aKents  or  deal<-iB— also  ouutes  lowest 

I  prices   on  men's  fumisbniKS.  bati»  and  ^hycs.      Write  NOW. 

Bernard-Hewitt  Co.  ^  „?;s;„?.»|„^CIiiaigo  ^ 


aou  you  in 
pay  U3  ono 


THIS  NEW  TOY 


II  iIi-liEht  any  younjjstiT's  In-art.  It  is  a  jJinallrr  iiUKlfl  .if 
■  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Chicaner — 14  inclu-y  liigh. 
has  a  highly  iHihshod  ahiininiim  iioz/lc,  revolving  bnish, 
St  bag  and  liandlc — just  hkc  the  big  one. 

f7  This    size    oiK-ratcs    without  clcftririly, 

and  can  l)e  had  for  25c  in  stamps  or  silvrr. 
It  is  well  worth  a  dollar,  but  is  cold  at  the 
smaller  figure  to  any  home  hav- 
Ra  ing  electricit>'  in  order  to  .id\rr- 
*"*  tisethefull-fizeFrantzPremicr  , 
Electric  Cleaner. 


The  kiddie 
like  to  •  'kt-ep 
house"  with 
the  Toy 
Krantz-Pre- 
niier.  St),  if 
>'ou  want 
to  make  , 
hit  with 
t  hem,  and 
a  t  I 
siinieti 
Kive  them^ 
a  toy  tlie\ 
\\  t»  n  *  t 
grow  tired 
of,  send 
'— ic  toda\  . 
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I^rg'- lul>^  SOc.  I(  ynur  druKfi>l  ham 
priori  lo  Forlun  Company,  23-29  FJ 
%mII  w*'  iha!  you  arr  mjppli'^i 


Instant 
Relief  in 
Pyorrhea 

Inflamed  or  re- 
ceding    gums, 
loosenmg  of  the 
teeth,  known  as 
Pyorrhea    or 
Riggs'  Disease, 
can    be    relieved 
instantly    by    the 
use  of    Forhan's 
Pyorrhea    Prep- 
aration. Four  out 
of  every  five  per- 
sons past  40  have 
Pyorrhea,  usual- 
ly without  know- 
ing what  it  is  or 
how  to  relieve  it. 
It  is  always  best 
to  CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST,   if    the 

condition  is  such 
that    preventive 
measures  alone 
are  not  enough. 
Asapreventive, 
however,  For- 
han's Pyorrhea 
Preparation  is 
ihorou  ghly 

efficient.  Use  it 
daily,  like  any 
denlifrice  —very 
agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

t  it,  »rt)d  hii  namr  (with 
m  .St.,  New  York,  who 
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iiiiialljr  ,,n    |<r'|><TlT    ».,rih  tlirw   Ihiii-i  thi>  ln..Mrr 

I   anM.      W«    liaTa    l<  annl  >.Trr   ll.'KK)  <K>l  and  not  a 

inEU<-«nt  l--il  I.,  anr  InvrtVir  or  a  nJnitU  forfN*l«.ttiir> 

«  ma-la.     VIi\X-1,.t  Ix.klrt  d'tcrlbiog  mrtliodt.  and 
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Al   RFl  IIS-SWANSON  CO. 

!>-,,,,    \,,|,.„,l    lUi.l   ll..ll.lln|r.  Illlr>l...miil  Ik  ,  Ollii. 


Increase  Your  Income 

Olhcr,',  buy  Ihein  Safe, 
ind  more  inlrrcsl  ihan  the 
'■'  or  47-  savings  tmnks 
|My      Bcilcr  gel  posted 

;  VtwlisT  No  574  And  fun  BooKlfT. 
lOKLAHOMA     TARM   MORTGAGE  CQ('>*J 

^Oklahoma      City,   u    S.  A.      i         '= 
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M     f       -I     prrflurlllff    St»tr<i 
'.     t  --•    iiritf  In  ft'«»  in'-r\- 


I*.  II.  Alhrlffbt  A  f  o..  Hrwblrk.OkU. 


First  M ortg^age.s  on  Oregon 

Waahlnnton  &  Idnho  Farm»  ■■  iri.<;crviifivi  I v  worth   Ihrce 
time*  the  amuuiil  loanrtl  will  net  you  6'i^.     \VrUr  for  lint. 

Srurrpaux  fHortnanc  (Ho.  T^SS' 

-       -  OKEUON 
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I  INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WHAT  THE  INCOME-TAX  RETURNS 
SHOW 

MUCH  comment  has  been  evoked  by 
the  showing  made  in  the  completed 
income-tax  return.s,  that  the  paj-ments 
made  by  individuals  have  largely  increased 
over  last  year,  while  those  made  bj^  corpora- 
tions have  continualh'  fallen  off.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1914  there  was  collected  from 
individuals  .S28,253.534  for  the  ten  months 
from  March  1  to  December  31,  1913,  which 
for  a  whole  year  should  have  amounted  to 
S33,9()4,240."^  For  the  fiscal  year  1915, 
being  the  amount  for  the  entire  calendar 
year  1914,  there  was  collected  on  account  of 
individual  income  §41,011,402,  which  was 
an  increase  of  §12,757,868  over  the  actual 
collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  and  an 
increa.se  of  .?7, 107, 102,  or  nearly  21  per  cent., 
over  what  would  have  been  the  prorated 
ta.\-  for  that  j'ear.  Meanwhile,  the  cor- 
poration tax  for  the  full  calendar  year 
show<>d  a  decrease  of  .§4,310,400,  the 
actual  figures  being  §43,127,739  for  1914 
fi.scal  year  and  §38,817,273  for  1915  fiscal 
year.  This  indicated  a  loss  of  §431,040,600 
in  the  net  income  of  corporations  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1914, 
or  nearly  10  per  cent. 

The?  total  collections,  individual  and 
corporations,  for  1915  were  §79,828,675, 
an  increa.se  of  .§8,447,402  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  a^-tual  results,  or  one  of 
§2,790, ()9()  had  the  individual  tax  been 
levied  during  the  entire  calendar  year  1913. 
In  the  matter  of  States  and  collection 
districts,  The  Wall  Street  Journnl  makes 
interesting  comments  on  the  figures: 

"The  greatest  changes  shown  in  the  in- 
dividual tax  returns  wen-  in  the  New  York 
districts.  Iti  the  .second  district,  which  is 
the  Wall  Street  district,  the  collections  in- 
crciised  from  §7.9.")(),()5S  to  .§S,20(),597, 
alt  ho  it  had  been  expi'cted  that  the  in- 
sistence by  the  Treasury  Department  on 
the  filing  of  returns  in  the  district  of 
residence  would  cause  a  decrease  there. 
In  the  third  New  York  district,  which 
includes  the  main  residential  section  of 
Manhattan,  collections  increased  from  .§"^ - 
702.023  to  .§(),()19.tll().  while  the  first  dis- 
trict, which  includes  Long  Island,  jumped 
from  §C>;i().()40  to  §9 19,875.  The  fourteenth 
district  of  New  York  (Westchester  to  Al- 
bany) jumped  from  .§444, (i5l  to  §1.132.794, 
while  the  entire  State  registered  a  gain  of 
§4,()Of),970,  the  tax  jKiid  last  year  being 
§12,.")22,797  and  that  this  year  .§"17,189,767. 

"In  the  fifth  New  Jersey  district,  where 
many  wealthy  Wall  Street  men  have  their 
country  hotnes,  collections  increased  from 
.§.M5.6,-,()  to  §1,021.070.  The  Philadelphia 
district  showed  an  increase  from  §2,012  513 
to  §2,064.902,  iiiid  the  I'ittsburg' district 
ju!ni)e(l  from  §901,707  to  §I,051,.5Ol. 

"Hostoii  eanit^  to  the  front — in  fact, 
forced  hirself  into  .second  place,  pa.s.sing 
both  Philadelphia  and  ChicAgo — by  in- 
iTcasing  her  pjiyment  from  §1,.')05,885  to 
§2,(kS;},711.  while  Chicago  found  reason  for 

adjusting  the  figures  from  §1,91.3,149  to  only 
§2.404..->.Sl    this  year.  ^ 

"The  district  which  includes  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  shows  comparative 
figures  of  §7.33,()27  last  year  and  §1.(JS1,048 
this  year.  Another  big  increase  was  in' the 
Maryland  district  which  includes  Delaware 
and  the  District  of  Colutnbin,  where  eain 
was  from  .§S;«.4()0  to  §1.154,.")46. 

"The  Detroit  district,  where  the  returns 
were  made   befon    (lir  declaration  of  the 


Ford  Automobile  Co.  dividend  of  $48,- 
000,0(X),  reported  an  increase  from  §946,766 
to  §1,410,813.  The  only  State  to  report  a 
decrease  was  Arkansas,  which  paid  $42,035 
last  year  and  only  §38,177  this  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  collections  by 
districts  for  fiscal  year  1915: 


iHitrict 

Alabama,  Miss 

.\rkansas 

First  California  (include  Nev.) . . . . 

Sixth  California 

Colorado  (Col.  and  Wyo.) 

Connecticut  and  P..  I 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

First  Illinois 

Fifth  Illinois 

Eighth  Illinois 

Thirteenth  Illinois 

Sixth  Indiana 

Seventh  Indiana 

Third  Iowa 

Kansas 

Second  Kentucky ,. . 

Fifth  Kentucky 

Sixth  Kentucky 

Seventh  Kentucky 

Eighth  Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland|(Md.jDel.,  D.C.,and  Ac- 
comac  and  Northampton  Coun- 
ties of  Va.) 

First  Massachusetts 

First  Michigan 

Fourth  Michigan 

Minnesota , 

F'irst  Mis-souri 

Sixth  Missouri 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire,  Mc,  and  Ver. . . . 

First  New  Jersey 

Fifth  New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  and  Ariz 

First  New  York 

Second  New  York 

Third  New  York 

Fourteenth  New  York 

Twenty-first  New  York 

Twenty-eighth  New  York 

Fourth  North  Carolina 

Fifth  North  Carolina 

North  and  South  Dakota 

First  Ohio 

Tenth  Ohio 

Eleventh  Ohio 

Eighteenth  Oliio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

First  Pennsylvania 

Ninth  Pennsylvania 

Twelfth  Pennsylvania 

Twenty-third  Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Teimcssee 

Third  Texas 

Second  \'irginia 

Sbith  N'irginia 

Washington  (Wasli..  Alaska) 

West  Virginia 

First  Wisconsin 

Second  Wisconsin 


Corporation 

$250,719 

89,149 

976,383 

443,537 

387,830 

913,759 

108,011 

320,617 

198,610 

2,617,382 

136,403 

138,452 

91,818 

523,221 

120,925 

469,173 

460,043 

38,615 

340,605 

23,877 

43,005 

21,534 

316,364 


666,050 

1,852,430 

1.094,868 
284.610 

1,202,228 
732,586 
366,797 
422,088 
232,6.38 
476,913 
245,a50 

1,148,230 

112,176 

403,402 

■  7,009,594 

1,360,763 
496,135 
313,193 
666.908 
95.781 
162,123 
130,.306 
520,907 
377,583 
214.879 

1,424,677 
273,203 
184,4.35 

2,262,673 
266.983 
334,916 

1,7.57.792 
1 18.573 
244,305 
622,646 
287,649 
140,909 
320,742 
357,614 
446,903 
155,972 


Indiridual 

$119,222 

.38.177 

719,838 

442,058 

238,984 

1,081,048 

121,497 

119,983 

45,211 

2,407,581 

91,362 

131,098 

40,079 

276,605 

69,048 

264,315 

94,975 

6.235 

121,257 

9,574 

21.030 

5,092 

209,813 


1,154,146 

2,683,711 

1,410,813 

123,015 

582,097 

658,175 

275,963 

120,727 

128,735 

361,391 

258,315 

1,021,670 

67,902 

919,875 

8,206,597 

6,019,646 

1.132,794 

294.691 

816.162 

53,.307 

70,166 

41,227 

455,3.50 

187.729 

ia3.2l5 

74.3.100 

1.33,685 

121.305 

2,664,962 

187,327 

241,540 

l,6.'il,.501 

42,828 

16.5.903 

4-25.631 

136,158 

60.731 

203.135 

1.39,188 

227,605 

44,870 


Total $;}8.817,273   $41,011,402 

AMERICAN  TRUCKS  SENT  TO  FRANCE 

W.  F.  Bradley  describes  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  the  shipping  to  France 
from  this  country  late  in  1914  of  220 
trucks.  At  the  time  of  his  writing,  the 
trucks  were  on  the  piers  at  Havre  or  in 
French  military  depots,  but  were  soon 
destined  to  find  their  way  to  places  within 
sound  of  big  guns,  if  not  within  their  actual 
range.  Apart  from  the  significance  of  this 
shipment  as  an  incident  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Bradley  found  a  further  and  perhaps 
deeper  meaning  in  the  fact  that  these  were 
the  first  American  trucks  which  had  ever 
run  on  French  roads.  Except  for  the  ex- 
istence of  war,  they  would  never  have 
gained  admission  to  France  because  of 
French  prejudices  and  the  French  tariff. 
Once  they  reached  France,  however,  they 
were  likely  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in 
dispelling  French  distrust  of  American 
trucks,  and  hence  promised  to  lead  to 
further    shipments    after    the    war.      Mr. 
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Bradley  writes  furtlier  of  tliis  sliijinionl  and 
its  arrival  at  Havre: 

"The  triK'ks  are  being  imsliippcd  at 
Havre.  Without  a  moment's  delay  they 
are  being  taken  out  of  their  eases,  tilled 
u])  with  oil,  gasoline,  and  water;  they  are 
given  a  preliminary  test  with  a  military 
ehauffeur  at  the  wheel;  they  are  united  for 
a  few  hours  in  a  loeal  dei)ot,  then  sent 
away,  under  their  own  ixnver,  and  in  con- 
voys of  about  forty,  to  the  big  coneentra- 
lion  eamps  at  Ver.sailles  and  iMontluyon. 
Krom  these  points  they  are  drafted  to  the 
front  as  the  commanding  officers  need  them. 

"It  was  after  the  motor-car  factories 
of  France  had  been  reorganized  to  pro- 
duce almost  exclusively  for  the  military 
authorities  that  it  was  found  neeessarv  to 
;ipply  to  outsiders  for  the  huge  quantities 
of  motor-trucks  necessary  to  carry  to  a 
completion  this  greatest  of  world's  wars. 
America  alone  was  capable  of  filling  the 
order. 

"When  I  attempted  to  get  on  the  dock 
at  Havre  the  sentinel  ])laced  his  bayonet 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  the  sergeant 
aulhoritativelj-  asked  for  passes,  the  officer 
declared  that  it  was  absolutely  forbidden 
to  take  a  picture,  then  exclaiined:  'Come 
this  way;  there  is  something  which  ought  to 
interest  you.'  We  scrambled  aboard  an 
American  transport,  and  on  the  metal  decks 
of  that  vessel  saw  a  sight  which  would 
have  made  a  motor-car  lover  weep.  When 
she  left  New  York  this  vessel  canned  2'20 
trucks,  forty  of  which  were  on  deck.  Of 
those  forty  there  are  twenty  Avhich  can 
only  be  described  as  junk.  They  were 
solidly  boxed  when  they  left  the  home 
factory,  and  before  the  Ijoat  went  out  of 
])ort  the  boxes  were  firmly  lasht  down.  But 
such  heavy  seas  were  shipped  that  the 
<'ases  were  stove  in,  the  wood  went  over- 
l>oard,  and  with  the  slack  in  th(>  ropes  con- 
sequent on  the  absence  of  the  packing,  the 
trucks  lasht  about  on  the  deck  until 
fenders  were  crumpled,  frames  cracked, 
axles  and  wheels  had  gone  overboard,  and 
steering-wheels  were  represented  by  a  few 
spokes.  Altho  no  firm  has  escaped.  Whites 
have  suffered  most  severely,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  a  majority  among 
the  deck  cargo.  To  place  trucks  on  deck 
for  a  midwinter  crossing  was  a  mistake  for 
which  the  shippers  are  evidently  responsible. 
Generally  the  packing  was  satisfactory. 

"As  fast  as  the  steam-cranes  deposited 
the  cases  on  the  muddy  docks,  by  the  side 
of  which  fresh  troops  from  England  alter- 
nated with  wounded  just  brought  in  by 
boat  from  Belgium,  they  were  attacked  bj' 
soldiers  armed  Avith  crowbars  and  laid 
bare  with  rapidity  if  with  a  prodigaUty  of 
labor.  If  no  damage  had  been  incurred 
during  the  shipment,  the  trucks  were  with- 
drawa  and  sent  away  within  an  hour,  the 
body  of  each  one  being  filled  up  with 
the  wood  which  sixty  minutes  before  had 
acted  as  a  protective  covering.  They 
valued  that  wood.  Armed  sentinels 
watched  it  day  and  night. 

"A  considerable  amount  of  delicate  work 
had  to  be  done  in  drying  out  magneto  arma- 
tures and  coils,  getting  the  rust  out  of  dis- 
tributers and  the  brine  out  of  carbureter 
jets. 

"Trucks  which  were  so  badly  broken 
up  that  repair  was  impossible  Avere  sent 
from  the  dock  in  railway  flat  cars  to  be 
stript  of  all  undamaged  parts,  the  rest 
going  to  the  scrap-pile.  The  trucks  which 
suffered  in  this  way  included  Whites, 
Packards,  and  Kellys. 

"Their  condition  was  in  many  cases 
])itiable.  At  one  point  I  saw  a  big  truck 
with  its  wheels  demolished,  its  hood 
tattered  and  torn,  and  even  its  steering- 
wheel  Imdly  broken.  At  another  point  a 
line  of  trucks  stood  along  the  dock.  Some 
liad  wheels  missing  and  were  frightfully 
mutilated,  and  others,  altho  condemned, 
showed  little  damage  except  for  crumpled 
fenders." 
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Model  "38" 


akland 


High-Speed  Motor 


Means 


More  Explosions,  More  Revo- 
lutions, More  Power,  Less  Fuel 


THE  big,  dominating  feature  of  this 
Oakland  "38"  is  its  high-speed 
motor.  "High-Speed  Motor"  ap- 
plies entirely  to  the  motor  and  not  to 
the  speed  of  the  car.  Light,  quick 
power  pulses  that  melt  into  a  contin- 
uous flow — eliminate  vibration  and 
give  you  a  store  of  power  on  tap  for 
any  speed  of  the  car— creep  at  three 
miles  an  hour  or  go  the  limit.  Quick 
"getaways"— hills,  mud  or  sand — 
steady  road  running. 

Instead  of  the  explosion  of  terrific, 
racking  force,  as  in  ordinary  four- 
cylinder  motors,  there  are  many  more 


power  impulses  of  less  violence  with 
no  pause  between  hence  no  vibra- 
tion. Greater  velocity  of  flywheel  bal- 
ances power  and  reduces  car  strain. 
Minimum  fuel  consumption. 

Four  cylinders  of  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  parts— lightweight— low  upkeep. 

This  type  of  motor  is  standard  equipment 
with  the  best  European  builders.  It  costs  more 
to  build.     Each  part  is  lighter  and  stronger. 

The  high-speed  four-cylinder  motor  won  all 
the  money  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
Speedways. 

Oakland  standards  of  uncompromising 
quality.  Deico  electric  starting,  lightmg  and 
ignition;  Oakland-Stewart  vacuum  gasoline 
feed.    Lots  of  room  for  five  passengers. 


The  Oakland  line  is  complete.  Your  dealer  is  now  demonstrating  this 
Model  "38"  and  the  new  light  six.  Very  shortly  we  will  announce 
another  master  of  its  class,  to  be  a  large  seven-passenger  touring  car 


Oakland  Motor  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


5^ve  •y&ur  Old  Tire3 

For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
getting  from  10,000  to  15.000  miles  out  of  their  tires 
by  "  half-solinii"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  fight  month*:  20.000  .\nieriran  motorists 
have  foUowi-d  tlu-ir  fx.iinpU- and  arc*  savinft 
$50  to  $200  a  year  in  tiro  expense. 


We  ship  on  approval  ,^^ 


Without  de- 
jiosit.  prepay 
express  and  allow  you  to  be  the  jiidKe. 
Durable  Treads  <loiilile  the  life  of  \  our  tires 
and  art-  --old  unili-r  a  signed  guarantee  for 
S.OOO  miles  without  puncture.  Applied 
III  >oiir  own  liara.Lje  in  iliirly  minules. 

Special  Discount  i;!^;;^:;;'^;!;;^"^^'::^ 

lir-t  >hiiniKnt  direct  from  factory.  A  po<i- 
.il  \\  ill  i>i-l  t  till  iiiti>rniati<>[i  and  <;tni|>le  williin 
.1  \Mi  k.  State  .size  uf  tires.  iJon'J  wait — 
"rite  toilay.      .Vddrcss    the    noarot  otlui-. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 

827B  Tread  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dept.  H27B.  Box  228.  Cbicaso 

Suite  27SB,  162  Wcct  31th  Street,  New  York 


(6 


Holds' 

Shirt  Down 
Socks  Up 


HIRT  GARTER  CO.U.^..*.Ti.. 


TYPEWRITERS    ^^^,'^i^ 


Look  at  tliese  bargains!  Typewriters  Ite- 
built  in  our  OH  n  Factories,  tvery  machine 
is  guaranleeJ  for  oiie  jear. 
Remingtons  $20toJ55  Smiths  $l8to$.)0 
U  nderwoods  $35  to  $60  Royals  $25  to  $45 
I..C. Smiths  $30 to $50  Olivers  $20to$35 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
ttu'ii.  and  a'Mros>of  nearest  liraiK-hofiice. 

AMERICAN  V/RITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Battle  Creek 


The  hard  strain  of  the  year  v  ^  September  and  October  are 
comes  for  most  people  during  ^^^^^W  ^  particularly  beautiful  in  Battle 
the  winter  months.     Business             V^^        Creek.    The  wonderful  cli- 

life,  professional  life,  social  life  mate  of  the  Michigan  penin- 

are  at  their  highest  activity  and  make  sula  tempts  you  to  outdoor  sports, 

their  heaviest  draft  on  human  energy.  The  simple,  pleasant,  wholesome  life 

For  the  best  achievement,  the  full-  of  the  great  health  resort  there  teaches 

est  enjoyment,  winter  should  find  you  the  true  joy  of  making  the  most 

you  at  your  best.  of  your  health  resources. 

Prepare  for  these  crowded  months  Full  information  and  a  beauti- 

by  putting  yourself  in  the  most  favor-  fully  illustrated  book  about  Battle 

able  physical  condition.      Substitute  Creek  Sanitarium  will  be  sent  on 

for  haphazard  exercise  and  unregu-  request. 

latcd  eating  a  program  of  rest,  diet  Address  134,  Administration  Build- 

and  exercise,  arranged  to  meet  your  ing,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle 

individual  needs  Creek,  Michigan 


i-wlinary    rcvrlatiotn 
t    the  coun»c    of    Ger- 

m     :....ni.i    ',     [<  if;ir(linR   Tlir- 
\  :.    \\.     H::    ..i.     .in.l     the 
Hiilkan    Matc».   — A'nr     York 
Timts. 


"  1  hi-   N'fiir  K.isr  From  Within"  is  a  rtniark- 
nbie  new  book 

By  AN  ANONYMOUS 

"High  Political  Personage" 

who  frequently  visited  the  scenes  of  East- 
em  Intrigue,  conferred  with  and  about 
German,  Servian,  Russian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Grecian  and  Turkish  Poten- 
tates, and  in  the  natural  course  of  his 
business  learned  the 


Se^^s  of  European  Diplomacy 


What  They  Co»ercd  and  Why.  Told  Now  in  a   Mont  Familiar  Fachion.     Crown  8»o.      Cloth. 

With    13    Phntorirn*urc    tllu*tration>.     Price  $3  Net.    Avpraie  Carriage  Chargei,   16  cent* 

FUNK   &     WAGNALLS   COMPANY.   Publishers.   354-60   Fourth  Avfc,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Willing    to    Try.— Bix— "  Can    I    trust 


',>  " 


you 

Dix — "  .\ctions  speak  louder  than  words. 
Try  me  with  SIO." — Boalon  Transcript. 


Hardly  His  Fault. — Officer  (severely) — 
"  Is  this  rifle  supposed  to  have  been 
elranod?  " 

Rkcext  Recruit — "  Well,  sir — -yes.  But 
you  know  what  these  setvant  gals  are  !  " — 
Punch. 


Missing  Tribute. — Manager—"  What's 
(he  leading  lady  in  such  a  tantrum  about?  " 

Press  Agent — "  She  only  got  nine 
bouquets  over  the  footlights  to-night." 

"  Great  Scott  !     Isn't  that  enough?" 

"  No.     She  paid  for  ten." — Tit-Bits. 


Showing  His  Ignorance. — '"  What  on 
earth  are  you  doing?  "  demanded  the 
indignant  dining-car  conductor  of  the 
noNTce  waiter;  "  serving  soup  on  a  straight 
track?  Why  don't  you  wait  till  we  strike 
a  curve?  You  don't  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  railroading." — Puck. 


Within  Her  Rights. — A  woman  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  elevated  station  carrying 
an  umbrella  like  a  reversed  saber.  An 
attendant  touched  her  lightlj-,  saying: 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  you  are  likely 
to  put  out  the  ej-e  of  the  man  behind  you." 

"  Well,  he's  my  husband  !  "  she  snapt. — 
Chicago  Herald. 


His  Turn  Coming. — "  Why  do  you  go 
out  rowing  with  that  man?  He  thinks  it's 
funny  to  rock  the  boat." 

"  I've  heard  so,"  replied  the  athletic 
girl.  "  I  took  a  dislike  to  him  the  first 
time  I  saw  him,  and  I'm  just  djnng  for 
an  excuse  to  hit  him  over  the  head  with 
an  oar." — Washington  Star. 


Instant  Relief. — Cholly  (to  shopman) — 
"  I  say — aw — could  you  take  that  yellow 
tie  with  the  pink  spots  out  of  the  show- 
A^ndow  for  me?  " 

Shopman — "  Certainly,  sir.  Pleased  to 
take  anj-thing  out  of  the  window  any  time, 
.sir." 

Cholly—"  Thanks,  awfly.  The  beastly 
thing  bothaws  me  every  time  I  pass.  Good- 
mawning." — Christian  Register. 


Strategic. — "  Fore  !  "  shouted  the  golfer, 
ready  to  play. 

Bui  the  woman  on  the  course  paid  no 
attention. 

"  Fore  !  "  he  repeated,  with  not  a  bit 
more  effect  than  the  first  time. 

"Try  her  with  'Three  ninety-eight,'" 
suggested  his  partner.  "  She  may  be  one 
of  those  Imrgain-counter  fiends." — Boston, 
Transcript. 


U.seful  Knowledge. — "  Some  of  the 
grandest  discoveries  of  the  ages,"  said  the 
great  scientist,  sonorou.sly,  "  have  been 
the  result  of  accidents." 

"  I  can  readily  believe  that,"  said  the 
fair  ladv.  "  I  once  made  one  that  way 
myself." 

The  great  man  blinked  his  amazement. 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  was?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  fair  one.  "  I 
found  that  by  keeping  a  bottle  of  ink  handy 
you  can  use  a  fountain  pen  just*  hke  any 
other  pen — without  all  the  trouble  of 
filling  it."^ — Christian  Register. 
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Usually  Not.—"  Pa,  a  man's  wife  is  liis 
better  half,  isn't  she?  " 

"  We  are  told  so,  my  son." 

"  Then  if  a  man  marries  twice  there  isn't 
anything  left  of  him,  is  there?  "—Boston 
Transcript. 


Nothing  Personal.—"  I  have  often  stood 
in  a  slaughter-house,"  observed  the  man 
from  Chicago,  "  while  the  butchers  were 
killing  hogs  on  all  sides  of  me." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  tender-hearted  girl, 
"  weren't  you  dreadfully  afraid?  "—Puck. 


Try  This,  Daughters.  —  Papa  —  "  Why, 
hang  it,  girl,  that  fellow  only  earns  nine 
dollars  a  week  !  " 

Pleading  Daughtkk  —  "  Yes;  but, 
daddy,  dear,  a  week  passes  so  quickly 
when  you're  fond  of  one  another." — Judge. 


Merciful  Dispensation. — A  guest  called 
upon  to  return  thanks  for  the  distinguished 
strangers  at  a  public  dinner,  said: 

"  This  is  quite  unexpected;  in  fact,  when 
I  came  into  this  room  I  felt  much  like  Dan- 
iel in  the  lions'  den.  When  Daniel  got  into 
that  place  and  looked  around  he  thought  to 
himself,  '  Whoever's  got  to  do  the  after- 
dinner  speaking,  it  won't  be  me !'  " — 
Seattle    Times. 


A  Forecast. — Mr.  Bryan  says  his  next 
statement  will  be  dividend  into  three  parts. 
Instinctively  we  recall  the  announcement 
of  a  mountaineer  preacher  who  said  to  his 
flock: 

"  Brethren,  I  hev  decided  t'  divide  my 
sermon  in  three  parts.  Th'  fust  part  I'il 
understand  an'  you  won't.  Th'  second  part 
you'll  understand  an'  I  won't.  Th'  third 
part  nobody '11  understand." — Montgomery 
Advertiser. 


The  Test. — Little  Eda  one  day  turned  to 
her  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  and  said : 

"  Mama,  do  you  really  and  truly  love 
me?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  my  dear.  Why  do 
you  ask?  " 

"  And  will  you  prove  it  to  me?  " 

"  Yes,  if  I  can." 

"  Then  go  marry  the  man  around  the 
corner  who  keeps  the  candy-store." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


A  Sad  Omission. — Dorothy  was  so  home- 
sick at  her  first  party  that  the  hostess's 
mother  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  go  home.  Dorothy  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  idea,  but  a  few  minutes  later, 
answering  a  timid  knock  at  the  door,  the 
hostess's  mother  found  Dorothy  bathed  in 
tears. 

"  Well,  Dorothy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
again.     Did  you  decide  to  come  back?  " 

"  No,  m'm,  I  f-f -forgot  t-to  say  1  ha-had 
such  a  nice  time  !" — Christian  Register. 


Grateful  Papa. — Miss  Curley  kept  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  one  morning  was  inter- 
viewing a  new  pupil. 

"  What  does  your  father  do  to  earn  his 
living?  "  the  teacher  asked  the  little  girl. 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  was  the  prompt  reply, 
"  he  doesn't  live  with  us.  My  mama 
supports  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  asked  the  teacher,  "  how 
does  your  mother  earn  her  living?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  little  girl,  in  an  art- 
less manner,  "  she  gets  paid  for  staying 
away  from  father." — Argonaut. 
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PICTURES  LIKE  THESE  ARE  EASY 
TO  MAKE — when  you  use  a  Graflex 
Camera. 

In  shade  or  sun,  indoors  or  out,  the 
Graflex  is  always  ready  to  make  the  kind 
of  pictures  you  have  always  wanted.  .\nd 
when  you  use  a  Graflex  there  is  no  un- 
certainty,. A  glance  in  the  focusing  hood 
shows  the  image  the  size  it  will  appear  in 
the  finished  picture,  right  side  up,  and 
the  image  remains  brilliantly  visible  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  distance  between  the 
camera  and  the  subject;  focusing  scale 
and  finder  are  done  away  with. 

Every  Graflex  Camera  is  equipped  with 
a  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter — the  shutter 
that  works  at  all  speeds  from  "time"  to 
1-1000  of  a  second,  and  enables  your 
lens  to  work  at  its  full  efficiency. 

Graflex  Cameras  are  fully  described  in 
our  64-page  illustrated  Graflex  Catalog. 
Your  copy  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 
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Folmer  &  Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE   GLEN    SPRINGS 

WATKINS  GLEN  ON  SENECA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
A  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Scholt  treatment  for  heart  (liscasc. 
The  treatment  methods  and  cciuipment  embrace  the  best  that  ad\'anced  medical  ^-cience 
has  approved  and  that  our  experience  of  years  has  demonstrated  to  be  of  \alue.  Thri.-f 
medicinal  mineral  springs  are  used  for  "drinking  cures,"  two  of  which  are  highly  radio- 
active. The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Xauheim,  but  about  five 
times  as  strong.  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2  IS  THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE 
SPRING  IN  AMERICA,  64.8  Mache  Units  per  liter,  or  nearly  three  times  as  active  a> 
the  next  highest  American  spring  known. 

THE  BATHS 


are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  For  the  treatment  of 
Khcumatimn,  Gout,  Diabetes.  Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia, 
Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and  Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Di:^- 
orders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

nr'H'17    r^l  17X1   CDDTXT/^C   ••^  situated  in  a  large  private  park  with  miles  of  well 

1  rxHi   VjL(l!yi>    i3X^rvli>VJi3  built  walks  and  drives.      Midwav   between   the  Great 

Lakes  and  the  Hudson.     A  thousand  miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  through  the  "Finger  Lake  Region. 

Automobiling.  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  D.nncing.     Well-kept  and  sporty  Golf  Course    Tennis  Courts. 

Miniature  and  Clock  Golf. 

For  Descriptive  Booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,   President,  Watkins,  New  York 
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Happy  Thought. — Mrs.  Wcllaby — "  De 
agent  say,  if  we  ain't  got  de  rent  ne.\' 
Monday,  out  we  goes." 

Mh.  Wcllaby— "  N'e.x'  Monday?  Den 
we.doan'  xufd  ter  worry  fo'  de  nex'  fo' 
iiavs."— /'"(A-. 


Barbarities  of  War.— She  (vi(  wintr  the 
llaj,'-slii|»^ — "  What  dfws  lie  Mow  that 
\tu,ilf  for?  " 

Hk— '•  Tattoo." 

SiiK — "  I've  often  seen  it  on  their  arms, 
but  I  never  knew  they  had  a  sj)e<'ial  time 
for  doing  it." — Lif< . 


Truth. — Mks.  Exk — "  Here's  an  invita- 
tion from  Mrs.  Bon  leit,'h  to  one  of  her  tire- 
some dinners.     I  liale  thiiii." 

KxK — "  Why  not  plead  that  you  have  a 
previous  engajjement .:"' 

.\Ius.  KxK— "That  would  bealie.  Edith, 
<lear,  write  Mrs.  lioreleigh  that  we  accept 
with  pleasure." — /io.ilou  TrauKcripl. 


No  Mote  in  His  Eye. — "  What  are  you 
studying  now'.'  "  asked  Mrs.  .Johnson. 

"  We  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
molieules,"  answered  her  son. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  attentive 
and  practise  constantly,"  said  the  mother. 
"  I  tried  to  get  j'our  father  to  wear  one, 
but  he  could  not  keep  it  in  his  eje." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Taking  It  Out  in  Talk.— First  Motori.'^t 
(after  very  luirrow  siiave)— "  But  wliy  all 
this  fuss?  We  haven't  damaged  you. 
You  can't  bring  an  action  against  us." 

SF.ro.vD  Motorist — "  I  know  I  can't, 
sir;  1  know  1  can't;  that's  just  my  point." 
— Punch. 


A  Sylli-Suffragism.  —  1st  Premise— 
"  Men  are  sin^h-minded  and  attend  to 
business." 

2u  PRE.MISE — "  Women  can  be  always 
diverted  from  duty  by  jjlea-sure." 

Conclusion  —  '  Therefore,  baseball 
crowds  are  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  men." — Judge. 


"  .\wn   Awnglay." 

.V  maker  of  lyddite  named  Bilh-ville 
Had  a  temper  reniarkal)ly  lelleville. 

But  when  jilted  lor  khaki 

He  cut  up  quite  narky, 
And    said,    "  Well  !      If    girls    aren't 
delieville  !  " 


the 


A  poor  captive  Tommy  named  Bcthune 
Writes:    "  The  CJermans  my  temper  don't 
swethune. 
It  makes  me  see  red 
When  they  give  me  '  war-bread  ' — 
It's  the  worst  stuff  that  I've  ever  ethune." 
— Loudon  Opinion. 


All  Hope  Gone. — Her  Fi.\xce  (his  first 
ai)pearance  in  swimming  -  costume) — 
••  What's  the  matter,  dear?  Don't  you 
know  me?  " 

His  Fiancee — "  Oh,  Jack  !  1  was  afraid 
it  was  vou." — Jinhjc. 


Not  Worrying. — '"  Mandy,"  .said  the  old 
woman  to  her  daughter  just  back  from  a 
day's  washing.  "  Mandy,  wluit-all  did 
Mis'  Sally  done  say  t'  yo'?  " 

"  She  done  say,"  repeated  Mandy  sol 
emnly  and  impressively.     "  '  Mandy,  does 
\o'  know  that  vo'  persesses  a  im-mor-tal 
soul?  '  " 

"  Lan'  sakes,  ^Mandy  !  An'  whut  did 
yo'  respon'?  " 

"  Ah  saved,"  answered  Mandy  flip- 
l)ant!y,  "  Ah  don'  care  !  " — Times  of  Cuba. 


Reverse  English. — Card  in  a  cafe  window 
— '■  Bearded  lamb  chops." 

Ad  in  Chicago  Tribune — "  Situation 
wanted.  Chauffeur,  married,  absolutely 
sober;   no  other  bad  habits." 

In  a  New  York  paper — "  To  rent. 
Large,  handsomely  furnished  room,  private 
family;    almost  private  bath." 

The  Anuricdu  Miiguzine  saj'S  of  the 
"Lady  cop"  who  polices  a  mining-camp: 
"  Ex  officio  she  is  the  mother  of  three 
children."  Whadyamean  "ex  officio',',? — 
lioaloit  Tranaciipt. 


Tmvcl  and  Qc5o\1  Directorij      Travel  and  Pesorf  Dircctoru 
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OHaura-(anaJa 

THE  dt  luxe  Hold  of  the 
*  Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  ii  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodntion  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delishtful  place  to  soiourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Ckstesa  LaarWr. Ottawa. Csuda 

1  Hill  .  ifiiriiiin,  .\t-iniii.rr 
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RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


CALIFORNIA 

and  T%vo  Elxpoaitions 

YellowBtonr  Cnnodinn  RncWim 

Yoncmilc  Grand   Cnnyon 

SHORT  SUMMKR  TOURS 


On«  to  tht 
fro  f 
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RAYMOND  A   WHITCOMB  CO. 

n  TE\TLE  PLACE    BOSTON 
N.-W  York     Phils       Chlcsto     9«n  rr«n'i»ro 


lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

A  restful,  bracing  journey  on  a  luxurious 

slcimcr,  with  a  glimpse  of  a   "  foreign 

land"  that  adds  reiish  to  any  tour. 

I!  (liiys  :it  ««'Ji 

I   il.'i)  >  on   sliKi't* 


$ 


95 


.GO 


(Jovfring  all  ixpcnsi.'.  tor  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York   to   Havana 
and  Return 

Writf  for  information,  and  new  illustrated 
himklet  "K"  describing  this  delightful  trip 

WARD    LINE 

NEW    YORK    and    CUBA  MAIL  8.  S.  CO. 

('..  nrr.il  Otlu.-.  I'iir  i  j,  K    K  ,  Nrw  Vcrk 


,  .^_^^__  HI  lU  U    or 

SMS^^  UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 
V'i«if  ihr  Great  Expoiitions  in  th<- 

loCTOBFR    TOIRl  LT*  "TbaI^Sck: 

Lruuiely  itinersry.  including  Pike's  Prak,  Lake 
rahoe.   Del    Montr,     Calalina     liland.     Grand 

Canyon,  Petrified  ForesJi,  Santa  F<  City. 

ChlcsKO.  8rpt    2ft.  to  Chlcsgo.  Oct.  30 
]9Triiiit)'  I'larf.  iliintoii,  Miuta. 


PANAMA  CANAL 
and  CALIFORNIA 

Large  American  Trans-Atlantic  Liners     < 
"FINLAND"     "KROONLAND"       [ 

Cuisine  nml  .S,-r:ur  Trnn^-.\tUiiUi,    Sl,indiird  ' 

From  NEW  YORK  Au».  26.  Sept.  16,  Oct.  12 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  Aii(.  24.  Sept.  18.  Oct.  9 

And  KiiTv  Tlilrd  Wc-i-k  Tlicri-aiKT 

F.^res  Includin;;  Mt-nls  and  Berth        ■ 

New  York    Los  Angeles—San  Francisco  i 

First  C;il)iii  $125  up— Intcrmcdiaa  $60  up 

New  York — Panama  Canal  Ports 

I  ir.^i  C'.iMn  $7.S  up — IiUcrmL-di.iu-  $40  up      ' 

Panama  Pacific  Line,  9  Broailway,  N.  Y.  | 
319  Gearr  Street,  San  Francisco  I 

.1  grnls  Everywhere 


A  Grand  Vacation  Cruise 
No  Heat,  No  Hay  Fever 
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equal  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthful- 
ness  to  a  European  cruise.  X'isiting 
HALIFAX,  ^'o■l^a  Scotia,  the  land  of 
Evangeline,  and  57".  JOHNS,  Nru.'fottnd- 
land,  tlie  Norway  of  .\merica,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships.  STEPHAN'O 
and  FLORIZEL.  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  everj'  essential  e.\pense.  7  days 
at  sea  and  s  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  for 
superior  accommodations — Sept.  and  Oct. 
Write  today  for  illus.  booklet  6. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY,  17  Battery  PI..  N.  Y. 
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DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


VISIT 

"The  Garden  of  Allah" 

The  Desert  Caleuau.   liiskra  and  I  hertohoutr 

By  S.  H.  LEEDER 
This  book   is  the  record  of  a  so- 
journ at  the  beautiful  oasis  which 
has  for  centuries  held  the  Arab  in 
thrall  with    its    mysterious    fasci- 
nation.   To  this  land  of  jx-ace  and  ' 
enchantment  the  author  came  and 
was  fortunate  in   being   admitted 
into  companionship  with  the  naive, ' 
light-hearted    children    of  the 
desert.      The   book    is   illustratetl 
with  many  beautiful  photographs, 
some  of  them  unique.  1 

!         J2mo.     CInlh.     Superhlu  illuttraled.        I 
I  $1.75  net:  bv  mail  $1.87. 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
*  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


orR  "MODKRN"   DUPLICATOR— 

\'  't    K.-;  FOR  $2.40.     No  Glueorlrtlatine. 

V  Ktndy.       .Ml    Sizes.        Kree    Trial. 

.Sundardfi>r  1.5  Years.    Booklet 

Mfrs  ,J.(;.  iJurkin&  Reeves  Co., 

"   ■■.  ilusbiirg.  Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WRITE  100  WORD.S  a  minute  with  r,rie(- 
hand,  the  modern  substitute  (or  stenosrapliy. 
Uses  longhand  letters  Hume  study.  Quickly 
learned.  Sample  lesson  Iree.  Premier  Brief- 
hand  School,  iJept.  7,  Washington,  L>.  C. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


IDKAS    WANTED.— Man.i{.iciurers    are 

w  ri!-::-,-  f  >r  -t.  r:;  rrncurcd  throu?jh  me.     3 


PRINTING 


'itioiis  wan  tedseni  free. 


LRTTERHEAD.S— 1,000.  ?-'.00:  2,000,  ?3  .10; 
3.000.  >7.50:  (iOOl)  sijdc  l>ond  paper:  I(i 
pound:  others  charge  more  for  same  (|iialiu: 
samples     free.       (IIRAKD     JOI!     SHOP, 


.lent  or  no  lee.    R.  U.  i  Dcpt.  H-L,  oirard,  K.is 
^v     liin^ton,  D.  C 


P.\TENT  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
Tl  RNEII.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
-  MM  li  .,n.]  tcpnrt.  I^jtcsl  complete  patent 
l-«.li  tree.  (.foR(;E  1".  KiMMEL.  Pjtent  Law- 
yer,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Wasliinuton,  U.  C. 


Classified  Rate  $1.25  per  Line 

Minimum  space  5  lines 

Advertisers    can    reach    through    this 
department  380,000  leading  families. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN   THE    WEST 

August  4. — Sovero  cngagernonts  ooour  in 
the  Vosges  aloiifi:  the  Fenht  RivtT,  a 
Vosges  tributary  of  the  Rhino,  where 
the  Freneh  succeed  in  securing  com- 
manding positions  on  the  north  I)ank. 

August  G. — Heavy  fighting  occurs  in  the 
Argonne  distri<!t,  where  the  (Jernians 
make  two  unsuccessful  attacks  on 
"Hill  213."  In  the  Vosges  the  struggle 
at  Lingekopf  and  Schratzmannelle,  on 
the  Fecht,  continues  unabated.  Berlin 
reports  that  the  Belgians  are  driven 
back  from  their  advance  ])ositions  near 
Hernisse,  south  of  Dixmude. 

August  8. — British  and  French  troops  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle  manage  to 
recapture  the  territory  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hooge,  Flanders,  of  which 
the  Germans  took  possession  last 
month  by  means  of  their  "liquid-fire" 
guns.  It  is  said  that  the  Allied  gain 
extends  over  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile. 

August  9. — An  Allied  air-fleet  of  32  bom- 
barding aeroplanes  and  supporting 
scout-planesattacks  Saarbriicken,  north- 
east of  Metz,  dropping  164  shells  upon 
that  factory  district,  despite  a  heavy 
fog  and  the  defensive  efforts  of  (Jerman 
aircraft. 

IN    THE    SOUTH 

August  4. — The  opposing  forces  are  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill,  save  in  the  Adige 
valley,  on  the  Trentino  front.  A  .san- 
guinary engagement  occurs  at  Monte 
Croce,  says  Vienna,  in  which  the 
Italians  are  repulsed. 

August  5. — Repeated  assaults  by  the 
Austrians  upon  Monfalcone,  in  the 
lower  Isonzo  Valley,  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  Italians'  hold  upon  this  strong- 
hold is  maintained  only  liy  the  hardest 
sort  of  fighting. 

August  8. — The  Italians  have  definitely 
retired  from  the  attack  on  Gorizia, 
to  recuperate  after  heartbreaking  efi'orts 
to  effect  a  capture. 

IN    THE    EAST 

August  5. — German  forces  under  Prince 
Leopold  of  Bavaria  storm  the  last 
barriers  of  Warsaw  and  enter  the  city. 
The  Russian  guard  that  has  been  hold- 
ing the  city  during  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary evacuation  retire  to  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  the  Vistula. 
Constantinople  announces  that  after 
violent  artillery  preparation  by  land  and 
sea  the  Allies  attack  and  take  several 
trenches,  but  declares  that  some  of 
these  are  recaptured  subsequently. 

August  G. — Russian  evacuation  of  the 
whole  line  of  the  Vistula,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  great  entrenched 
camp  of  Novogeorgiev.sk,  is  announced 
from  London.  At  this  one  j)oint,  it  is 
claimed,  the  garrison  has  its  instructions 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  man.  The 
Narew  fortifications  still  hold.  The 
Russians  are  said  to  escape  definitely 
the  enveloping  movement  of  von 
Mackensen's  southern  wing,  and  to  be 
in  danger  only  of  the  wider  flanking 
movement  of  von  GaUwitz  and  von 
Scholts  beyond  the  Narew. 

August  7. — Von  Hindenburg's  three  weeks 
attempt  to  cross  the  Narew  is  partially 
rewarded  by  the  fall  of  a  small  fortress 
at  the  junction  of  the  Narew  and  Bug 
rivers. 

August  8. — Constantinople  admits  the 
sinking  of  the  Turkish  war-ship  Kheyr- 
cl-Dln     (formerly     Kurfursl     Fricdrich 
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Efficiency  First 
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'Miss  Wallace,  how  many  quota- 
tions did  we  get  for  i>rinting  our  office 
forms?  Six!  And  three  of  them  specify 
Hammermii!  Bond?  Those  printers  are 
on  the  job ! 

"Here's  where  we  standardize  our 
office  printing.  Did  you  hear  what  the 
boss  said  the  otlier  liay  about  efficiency 


Here's  Where 
We  Standardize! 


first  and  standardization  in  each  depart- 
ment? Some  lecture!  Since  then  I've 
been  looking  up  jiaper  (that's  tiie  biy; 
item)  and  we  decided  to  use  Hammer- 
mill  Bond.  These  quotations  confirm 
my  decision.  Make  out  the  orders,  Miss 
Wallace,  and  in  future  specify  Haminer- 


mui    Hoik!  for  all  office  pnntnii^. " 

Hammermill   Bond,  "The  Utility  Business  Paper"  and  the  most 
widely  used  bond  paper  in  the  world,  combines  these  advantages: 


It  has  excellent  quality,  strL-ngth,  "rattlo" 
and  finish.  It  is  the  economy  paper.  It 
offers  you  the  greatest  variety;  twelve  colors 
and  white,  in  Bond,  Ripple  and  Linen  Fin- 
ishes, with  envelopes  to  match.  Large  stocks 
are   carried   by   agents    in    all    parts    of  the 


country  and  an  immense  stock  is  at  the  mill. 
Vou  can  fjrobably  save  from  20%  to  £0% 
by  using  tlanimermill  Bond.  You  can  cer- 
tainly gain  greater  efficiency.  We  have  issued 
a  portfolio,  "How  to  Standardize,"  which 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER    COMPANY,    Erie,    Pennsylvania 

Use  Hammermill  Safety  Paper  for    Your  Checks 


**THE  UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPER" 
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Delivered  ;.°u  FREE 

A  sample  1915  mode!  "Ranger"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Writo  at  onco  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  ojer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our /O  wpr/CA* 
and  remarkable  termn. 

RIDER  AGCNTB  Wantod-^oys. 

make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 

T'/roSand  Sundries  from  our  bi(f  catalog. 

Do    Business    dire^:t   with    tlie    leading    bicvcle 

bouse  in  America.    Do  not  buy  until  you  knomr 

,  what  we  can  do  for  you.    WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD   CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  L172  CHICAGO 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
slee|)in>r  porch  or  canipini;.  if  you  wear  a 
I!.  K.  ij.  It  tits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  otf ,  and  iiuhices  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.   I'ostpaidlor  25  cts.  5lorji.oo. 

NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Hanrard  Square,  diahnigt,  Mass. 
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and  Power  Plants! 


Furnish    abundant   li,:ht   anJ    curfnt   for 

h-»    toaaicrs,  pcrcoiatore,  fmii  and  i-owcr  f.T  w»-h' 
,^'    iiig  luacbmca,   inaiik:lr^,  6>->TinL;  iitachiiivs,  etc 

^  MATTHEWS 

50  and  100  Light  Gen«ratinc  S«ts 

eml.i)J_T  jK'silivrly  the  btit  in  mAlvri&l;,  wurk- 
tu&D9h'{)  »od  deeiirn.  >iiiiplc,  cotiip».l  nril 
dcpctiUdhV.     Oaialot:  FRKK.     Aefnis  *»otc  J. 

THE  MATTHEWS  BOAT  CO. 
^r     S21  *^"ralAv..  Port  Clinton.  Ohio  J 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Stantlard 
Dictionary. 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(5AR,5 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


lUMCK- 
tUTMEP 


View  of  arch 
rut  with  ktiifL-. 


iiil§if>^than,[<!:^^ArchSuppoi1S| 

givi'  iininoiiiat*'  n-li.-f  to  tir.-'i.  j 
foi't,  rcittho  *K>iiy  and  aid  >atu 
nstorc  iiurinalstreo^ihtowcftki-u.   1 
irfht'8.   Kfliovi'  and  prevent  flat 
Uk'X.  W rite  f..rB.KikUt  and  FKEE 
m-day  Trial  Otfi-r.      Fits  any  >I..k-, 
.Xadian  Ankli-I  Support  ('u„  90-A  Kradr  St..  .>.\. 


\^^0^ 


^\i\V\\\\\\\ 


■..r-l  v..ft.  oM-ii  .Mip;» 
alluwing  fi'vt  0'  lir.altu'  and  niusflc^  U- stniiL'thi-ii  tlir>'U»;ti  fn-v 
action.    Ki*ft  painful  from  i-orns.  t-allouses.  bnnyims,  or  fallen 
arc  lies  arc  made  lioallhy  an<l  normal  tiy  their  use.    A  ready 
ulteorlMMit  of  perspiration;  tliey  al**  pre-ent  rheumatic  con- 
ditions.   Send  %\  for  pair  (.State  size  of  shoe).    Booklet  | 
Free.    Agents  Wanted. 

CrSIIIOV    SOI-K   A    ARCH   COMFAW 
iO  Sprlnjr  Street.  Koehester,  N.  Y. 


^^■Vlil^iE 
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Wilhelm),  of  1(),(J(X)  tons  displacement, 
by  a  British  submarine  in  the  Sea  of 
^Marmora. 


iniiiiiiiiiia> 


PARIS  C/IRTERS 

No  metal 
can  touch  you 


I  'T^HE  most  recent  | 

I  and  practical  in-  I 
I  novation  in  garter  web-  | 
I  bing  is  the  Ridgeweave  | 
1  elastic.  This  elastic  | 
j  has  a  200%  stretch.  It  | 
I  clings  to  the  limb  | 
I  securely  and  gently.  | 
I  You  will  be  absolutely  | 
I  unconscious  that  you  I 
I  have  garters  on.  | 

I  25  and  50  cents  j 

I  Ask  to  see  No.  1520  at  25c  per  pair  | 
I  or  No  1565  at  50c  per  pair.  Look  | 
I       for  the  name  on  the  back  of  the  shield.        I 

a  = 

I       A.  Stein  &  Co.       | 

I  M^hn    Children's    HICKORY    Garteri  | 

I  Chicago  New  York  | 


WHEREVER  YOU  GO  — 
WELLS  FARGO 

Wells  Fargo  service  is  at  your 
service  when  you  carry  your 
money  in  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks. 

In  a  strange  city,  it's  always 
nice  to  know  that  there's  help  at 
hand,  if  needed. 

Go  into  any  Wells  Fargo  office 
and  the  Wells  Fargo  man  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  local  con- 
ditions and  points  of  interest. 

Have  your  mail  addressed  care 
of  Wells  Fargo,  too. 

There's  a  world  wide  organiza- 
tion ready  to  make  journeys  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  those  who  use 

WELL$  FARGO 

TKAVELEDS  CHECKS 

They  are   for  sale   at  our  offices  and  at  prin- 
cipal   banks,    railroad    and    steamship    ofUcea. 

Atk    for    guide    books    to    each    CalKomla    EipotHto.i 
FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT       51  BROADWAY       NEW  YORK 


August  9. — Trooi)s  under  the  command  of 
General  Falcke,  in  the  von  Hindenburg 
sector  of  the  conflict  in  Poland,  take 
the  outer  fortifications  of  Lomza  on  tlie 
Xarew  Ri\er,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  eitj'  follows  within  twelve  hours. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria's  forces, 
now  east  of  Warsaw,  advance  upon  the 
Ostrolenka- Ivangorod  railway,  near 
Xovo  Minsk,  deneral  von  Woyrschs 
forces  pushing  east  of  Ivangorod  unite 
with  the  left  wing  of  General  von 
Mackensen's  army. 

GENERAL 

August  5. — The  latest  British  casualty  lists 
show  that  the  loss  in  British  officers  to 
.July  SO  is  13.(3.3G,  of  whom  4,17(i  are 
dead,  H.'.iOo  are  wounded,  and  1,175 
missing. 

August  7. — Berlin  announces  the  publica- 
tion of  a  report  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment bj'  the  commander  of  the 
submarine  that  attempted  to  torpedo 
the  Orduna.  It  substantiates  in  all 
imi)ortant  points  the  report  of  the 
()rdnnn's  captain,  stating,  however, 
that  the  vessel  was  taken  for  a  British 
steamship. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

August  10. — General  Garranza  protests  to 
the  P*resident  of  .Argentina  against 
that  country's  participation  in  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  called  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  characterizing  the  forma- 
tion of  that  body  as  a  crime  against 
the  Mexican  race. 

General  Scott  announces  concessions  by 
General  Villa  that  fulfil  all  the  demands 
of  this  (Jovcrnment  in  regard  to  the 
northern  ^le.xico  region. 

DOMESTIC 

August  0. — Major-General  Scott,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  tile  United  States  Army,  leaves 
hurriedly  for  the  ^lexican  border  "on 
business  of  the  State  Department." 
Plans  are  perfected  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  to  send  forth 
immediately  a  flying  squadron  of  ex- 
jHTts  and  agents  to  inquire  into  trade 
l)o.ssibilities.  exigencies,  and  scope  in  all 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  out- 
side of  the  European  War  districts, 
and  to  report  oil  these  conditions  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers. 

.Vugiist  9. — Washington  announces  definite 
I)rospects  of  the  greatest  crops  this 
year  of  any  raised  by  any  country  in 
historv.  Cons(>rvative  estimates  place 
wheat"  at  9()().0(M).()U()  bushels,  while 
corn  is  reckoned  at  2,918.()00.(X)() 
Imshels.  Furtlier  estimates  are:  oats, 
l.l()2,(M)0,tK)()bu>licls;  barlev.  'J17.(M)().- 
(K)l);  rve,  44.(KK).(XK);  rice,  3U,(K)U,()U0; 
l)uck\vheat,  1S.(KK).()()();  potatoes.  481.- 
(HK),(MH).  All  of  these  are  substantial 
gains  over  last  year's  records. 
In  refusing  i)roi)()sals  of  the  Swedi.sh 
Government,  lliis  Government  states 
definitely  that  it  will  act  alone  in  the 
matter  of  the  British  "blockade." 

.Vugust  10. — The  flag-sliip  Louisiana  and 
the  battle-ship  S<  w  Unmpahire  are  dis- 
patched hastily  from  Newport  to  Vera 
Cruz,  foljowing  reports  of  antialien 
demonstrations  in  that  vicinity. 

Tlie  Government  dispatches  two  notes 
to  the  Teutonic  Alliance,  one  to  Austria 
in  answer  to  that  country's  protest 
at  our  shii)ment  of  arms  to  warring 
nations,  tlie  other  to  Germany  as  a 
reassert  ion  of  our  position  in  regard 
to  the  a<ljudication  of  the  William  P. 
Frye  case. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
ii-.e  of  word>.  the  Funk  &  X^'agnalU  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  a^  arbiter. 

Readers  icill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  cotmnunicalions. 


"T.  D.  M.."  Pliiladelphia.  Pa. — "What  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  'Adaiiizad'  as  applied  to  the 
RiLssian?  Kipliug  writes — '  Make  ye  no  pact  with 
Adamzad,  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man.'" 

This  is  a  Hindustani  word,  adam-zad  or  adam- 
zada,  meaning,  as  an  adjective,  descended  from 
Adam,  and  as  a  substantive,  man  collectively  or 
mankind.  The  Hindustani  adam  means  Adam 
ami  also  man  in  the  abstract,  the  terminal  form 
zad  giving  the  collective  meaning.  Kipling  has 
merely  taken  the  generic  title  of  mankind  as  used 
in  Hindustani  and  applied  it  to  the  bear  repre- 
senting the  Russian  nation. 

"C.  F.  S.."  Brenham.  Te.x. — "Please  tell  me 
what  the  construction  of  all  is  in  the  following 
sentence — 'His  comrades  were  all  drowned.'" 

This  is  a  violation  of  granvmatical  arrangement. 
"All  his  comrades  were  drowned"  is  the  correct 
way  to  render  this  sentence. 

"C.  J.  B."  Hartford,  Conn. — "What  Ls  the 
meaning  of  '  Falk  Laws'  and  '  Kulturkampf '  as 
used  in  the  following  sentence — '  He  will  have  to 
contend  with  the  same  arrogant  .spirit  that  created 
the  Falk  Laws  and  the  KulturkampfV 

"Kulturkampf"  is  a  German  word  meaning, 
literally,  "culture-war."  The  abortive  political 
struggle  between  the  German  Imperial  govern- 
ment and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  had 
for  its  main  issue  the  control  by  the  state  of  educa- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  appointments.  It  was 
initiated  by  Bismarck  in  1872.  and  was  signalized 
by  the  passage  of  the  .A/fli/  laws  or  Falk  laws  in 
May,  1873,  which  aimed  at  the  state  veto  of  the 
appointment  of  the  clergy,  and  of  still  more 
drastic  measures  in  1875.  The  great  opposition 
encoimtered  caused  the  government  to  change  its 
policy,  and  negotiations  begun  by  the  Vatican  in 
187S  finally  brought  about  the  nulUfication  of  the 
May  laws  (1880-1887). 

"F.  A.  T.,"  New  York  City — "Please  give  the 
(lilTorcntiaiion  of  the  following  slang  words — 
Wop.  Ciuinia  and  Datio.  Are  there  any  slang 
dictionaries?" 

Dago  is  a  common  name  for  Italians,  now 
popular  all  over  the  United  States.  The  term 
originated  in  Louisiana,  where  it  first  denoted 
people  of  Spanish  birth  or  parentage,  but  was 
gradually  extended  so  as  to  apply  also  to  all 
Italians  and  Portuguese,  especially  to  those  of  the 
low  cla.ss.  Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
jyicdo.  Cuinra  is  slang  for  an  ItaUan  laborer,  also 
for  any  immigrant  having  a  tawny  skin.  Wop.  of 
recent  cohiage.  is  used  to  designate  the  same  types. 
There  are  a  number  of  ^lang  dictionaries  published 
which  can  l)e  consulted  in  the  New  York  Public 
Lilirary.  The  Dictionaries  of  Arnericanisms  by 
John  Russell  Barllett,  Sylvan  Clapin.  and  R.  H. 
Thornton,  also  can  Ix-  consulted  there. 

".T.  S.  M."  Rockwall.  Tex. — "Is  the  use  of 
"Ics-s'  in  the  following  sentence  justifiable — 'Their 
sorties  out  of  Antwerp  and  vicinity  have  cost 
tlicm  a  gotxl  many  men,  but  they  have  lost  less 
men  than  the  (icrmans"?" 

The  adjective  less  must  not  be  iLsed  m  a  plural 
sense  for  fewer.  Less,  in  this  sentence,  is  not 
justifiable. 

"C.  D.  M."  Conway.  .\rk. — "Is  it  good  form, 
in  introducing  a  motion,  to  say.  'I  make  a  motion." 
or  "I  move  you,  sir'?" 

When  introtlucing  a  motion,  address  the  chair- 
man, saying  "I  move." 

".I.  V.  S.."  Prairie  View.  Tex. — "AVhy  should 
the  farmers  retluee  (or  cut)  their  acreage? 

One  can  not  reply  .satisfactorily  to  your  ciuestion 
without  knowing  what  is  in  your  mind.  Given  a 
fanner  capable  of  handling  and  working  all  the 
acres  of  his  farm  in  one  way  or  another,  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  he  should  reduce  it.  But, 
granted  that  he  is  able  only  to  work  satisfactorily 
a  part  of  the  acreage  that  he  holds,  it  may  be  to 
his  advantage  to  reduce  it  by  subletting  to  others. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  small  farms  worked 
thoroughly  are  more  profitable  than  large  farms 
only  partially  or,  perhaps,  only  half  worked. 
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president's  0^<^f 


Oo 


iQeparimcni 


•  .        oo  it   is  on  the  Twin 

SIX  wnich  I  hove  Just  driven  arrived  In 

iilcoln  v;ay  ^^^^f/.^nrof   the   rainy  weather  ^nic^  ^         ^^        t 

tooV  22  "iays  on  account  0    ^^^  Nebraska     It   took  me^^    ^^._^^  j,,^ 

throughout  ^l^^"=i^cheyenne  and  12  of   *-^°^^ed  throughout  that 
from  the  factory  ^°  C^l^^^e  vmich  had  prevailed  tnr     6^^^^     ^^^^ 
\l\an  Of   continuous  ^^^^'"^^.-6  eomething  a^i^^^^  '.  \^e  immfinee 
'die   r'icU  Those  mud  roads  were^  ^^^^  [I'^in'^^^r^^cn  had  not   yet 

^^^^^f  ornew  sUd^^rrK  on.^^^^.^^.rtto^.lesf-d.  Motor  car  travel. 

amount  °f  h^™  lit   down  vjas  a^^^^^^^t  entirel:,-   suspended. 

r4  Vv:n  ^horre%ravel.  .ere  almost  ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^,,„,  ,f 

:  .as  on  the  ^-^nlZ^Tcl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^ 

,epe.Aed%ho«ers  of  muddy  «pray^^^^  X.ec^.^^  H'llH  ,?  a  roadside 

roies  occurred,  finally  °      ^^eating   and  '^^J^f  ^n  the   radiator  to 
♦  Lt    the  car  was  Vaaiy  0;%„,„^et8  dash  water  °"  „   ^,6  necees- 

„»  .=„.«m  p"ijri."""oT-"  "■  sr/f  »»!•  t.'o« 

i8  waterproof.  ^^^^^  B.    joy. 


..;^5fe 


HE  document  shown  above  is  a  fac-simile  of  an  office  memorandum — an  official 
report — written  by  Henry  B.  Joy,  President  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
to  J.  G.  Vincent,  Vice-President  of  Engineering  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Joy  had  just  returned  from  a  trans-continental  tour  in  a  Packard  "Twin- 
Six,"  equipped  with  a  Delco  ignition  system,  which  in  this  remarkable  trip  was 
deliberately  subjected  by  Mr.  Joy,  to  the  severest  possible  road  conditions  and  the 
most  crucial  test. 

This  is  not  a  testimonial.  It  is  a  field-report  of  the  President  of  one  of  America's  greatest  manufac- 
turing institutions,  the  President  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association,  the  man  who  has  made  more  coast- 
to-coast  motor  trips  than  any  other  individual,  the  man  who  typifies  luxurious  American  touring,  written 
to  his  engineering  lieutenant  purely  in  the  cause  of  Packard  efficiency  and  scientific  progress. 

The  Packard-Delco  ignition  system,  that  won  this  extraordinary  tribute  from  President  Joy,  is  the 
achievement  of  scientific  co-operation.  Packard  engineers  and  Delco  engineers  worked  in  closest  harmony 
to  accomplish  this  result.     Such  unison  in  design  and  harmony  in    accomplishment    characterize    all    Delco 

Equipments.  .  •        ,     .  -  ^  ^,  • 

The  Dayton  Engmeermg  Laboratories  Company,    Dayton,  Ohio 
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INNUMERABLE  REFINE- 
MENTS DBTINGUISH  THE 


"TWIN-SIX" 


A  TWELVE  CYLINDER  CAR 

that  recasts  every  motor  car  standard 

GREATER  RANGE  OF  ABILITY  ON  HIGH  GEAR 
MORE   MILES    PER   GALLON    OF    GASOLINE 

Faster  pickup  ^  Smoother actionatallspeeds 

Unequalled  hill-climbing  Greater  speed 

Lower  up-keep  Reduced  weight 

Shorter  wheelbase  Shorter  turning  radius 

Perfect  accessibility  Low,  graceful  lines 

Inspect  the  car  itself  at  any  Packard  store  and  arrange  for  a  con- 
vincing ride.  You  owe  yourself  this  remarkable  opportufiity  to 
revise  your  ideas  of  motor  car  design^  performance  and  values. 

The  i-J5— Wheelbase  135  ins.  The  1-25  —Wheelbase  125  ins. 

Thirteen  styles  of  open  and  en-  Ninestylesof  open  andenclosed 

closed  bodies.     Price,  with  any  bodies.      Price,  with  any  open 

open  body.f.o.b. Detroit,  $2950  body,    f .  o.  b.    Detroit,    $2600 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Contributor  to  Lincoln  Highway 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  "ARABIC 


r>r> 


IS  THE  TORPEDOING  of  the  Arabic  Germany's  answer 
to  our  third  Lusitania  note?  Solemnly  the  momentous 
question  is  asked  by  many  editors,  who  recall  the  "friendly 
but  forceful"  communication  to  Germany  in  which  the  United 
States  asserted  what  the  New  York  Sun  terms  "the  right  of  its 
neutral  citizens  to  sail  on  the  neutral  seas  unassassinated." 
Just  thirty  days  after  this  Government  had  warned  Germany  that 
any  further  contravention  of  our  rights  at  sea  as  neutrals  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  "deliberately  unfriendly,"  the  press 
remind  us,  the  White  Star  liner  Arabic  is  sunk  without  warning 
off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  by  a  German  submarine.  The 
Arabic  was  on  her  way  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  in  her 
passenger-list  of  181  were  included  29  Americans,  while  her 
crew  num.bered  242.  While  most  of  those  on  board  were  rescued, 
the  names  of  two  American  passengers  appear  in  the  list  of 
more  than  fifty  persons  reported  missing.  The  steamer  was 
struck  at  9.15  on  the  morning  of  August  19,  when  she  was 
fifty  miles  west  of  the  spot  where  the  Lusitania  went  down, 
and  sank  in  eleven  minutes.  The  fact  that  a  large  loss 
of  life  was  averted  is  explained  on  two  grounds.  First, 
says  the  World  correspondent,  "perfect  weather  prevailed"; 
and  secondly,  from  the  time  the  Arabic  left  the  Mersey  "her 
life-boats  had  been  swung  out,  her  life-rafts  were  ready  for 
launching,  and  the  life-belts  had  been  freed  from  their  racks." 
Editorially,  The  World  observes  that  "every  German  submarine 
commander  knows  that  a  passenger-ship  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,   whatever   flag   she   flies,    presumably   carries   American 


citizens."  Therefore  if  the  commander  who  sank  the  Arabic 
"  deliberately  destroyed  an  iinconvoyed  and  unwarned  passenger- 
ship  without  taking  the  pre(;autions  presented  by  international 
law,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  intended  deliberately  to  murder 
Americans."  Among  other  New  York  dailies  we  find  The 
Times  saying  that  "it  should  be  plain  even  to  the  most  war-mad 
Germans  that  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries 
can  not  continue  to  be  maintained  if  these  intolerable  wrongs 
continue  to  be  perpetrated."  The  Tribune  is  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  "to  act,"  and  suggests  that  "without  delay, 
further  protest,  any  diplomatic  exchange  whatsoever,  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Washington  should  receive  his  pass- 
ports; the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin  should  be  recalled." 
The  Sun  adopts  a  like  attitude,  saying  that  it  is  "the  ob\aous 
and  only  course  consonant  with  the  self-respect  of  the  American 
people  in  the  present  extremely  critical  juncture."  Finally, 
we  learn  from  the  New  Yorker  Slaats-Zcitung  that  it  is  "most 
unfortunate  that  the  German  Government  has  not  yet  answered 
the  third  Lusitania  note"  because  "the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  steamship  Arabic  can,  therefore,  be  held  to  be  a  direct 
challenge,  more  particularly  as  press  dispatches  at  hand  assert 
that  the  torpedoing  of  the  passenger-ship  was  without  warning  and 
the  rescuing  of  the  passengers  on  board  was  left  to  blind  chance." 
Turning  to  the  press  of  the  countr>-at  large,  we  find  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republican.  Cheyenne  Leader,  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
convinced  that  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  is  now  ine\-i- 
table.      In  the  judgment  of  the   St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  "if 
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Anierican  lives  were  lost,  then  the  siluatioii  is  as  grave  as  that 
when  the  Maine  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Havana."  The 
feeling  that  the  time  has  come  for  '"positive  measures,"  as 
the  Philadeli)hia  Inquirer  puts  it,  or  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  only  "bluffing,"  is  variously  exprest  by  such  journals  as 
the  Cincinnati  Cuimnercial  Tribune,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
Charleston  Ncirs  and  Courier,  the  Worcester  Telegram,  and 
the  Boston  (lliihi.  In  the  view  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
the  atta<'k  on  the  Arabic  "widens  the  gaping  breach  between 
the  warring  German  Empire  and  the  peaceful  Western  Repub- 
hc,"  while  among  (he  journals  that  consider  it  Germany's  an- 
swer to  our  third  Lusilnnia  note  are  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier   and   the   Hartford    Courant. 

That  we  hasten  slowly  is,  however,  the  suggestion  of  the 
German-American  Cincinnati  VolkcblcH.  which  observes: 

"Only  those  who  stand  by  England,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
will  jump  at  conclusions.  True  Americans  demand  a  thorough 
sifting  of  the  case.  We  may  also  add  that  all  difficulties  witii 
Germany  could  be  easily  averted  if  .\niericans  would  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  their  own  and  not  of  a  foreign 
countr>." 

LIGHT  ON  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA 

SUSPICION  of  German  activities  in  this  country  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time,  especialh  among  sympathizers 
with  the  iVllies,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  observes,  by 
the  rumors  and  accusations  that  have  filled  the  air  for  several 
months  and  have  in  some  measure  crept  into  print.  Certain  news- 
papers have  even  charged  the  German  Embassy  with  wilful  vio- 
lation of  our  neutrality  laws.  We  have  read  that  a  great  German- 
spy  system  has  the  country  in  its  coils,  that  "German  money 
has  been  used  among  our  people  in  ;i  way  inconsistent  with 
international  friendshij)."  Hence  it  is  to  a  not-unprepared 
pul)lic  that  the  New  York  World  presents  the  letters  which 
have  fallen  into  its  hands,  and  which  in  its  opinion  prove  that 
"the  German  propaganda  in  the  United  States  has  become  a 
political  conspiracy  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States."  This  correspondence  can  not  even  be  sum- 
marized her(>.  But  according  to  the  World  story,  such  names  as 
those  of  the  German  Imperial  Cliancellor  and  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington  are  involved;  enormous  sums  of 
money  are  being  spent — one  guess  is  .S2,(KK),fKK)  a  week;  ;ind  the 
objects  include  the  buying  and  erection  of  arms-fa<'tories,  the 
fomenting  of  strikes  and  other  attempts  to  keep  supjilies  from 
tlie  Allies,  the  (inancing  of  the  movement  against  the  export  of 
arms,  and,  in  Tin  World's  words,  "a  most  elaborate  scheme  to 
control  and  influence  tiie  press  of  the  United  States,  to  establish 
newspapers  and  news-ser\ices,  finance  professional  le<'tur<>rs 
and  moving-|)icture  shows,  and  to  enlist  the  support  of  American 
<Mtizens  and  publish  books  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fomenting 
internal  discord  among  the  American  i)eopic  to  the  advantage 
of  the  German  Empire."  In  particular,  German  control  and 
linancial  support  of  The  Fatherland  (New  York)  is  asserU>d. 

In  St.  Ivouis  this  seems  mere  "hysteria"  to  some  newspapers; 
The  (ilol)e  Deinorrat  smiles  at  New  York  editors  looking  "under 
the  bed  every  night  for  German  spies,"  and  The  Times  asks  if 
they  imagined  "that  this  pro-German  propaganda  wa.s  financed 
by  EngUmd."  In  German  circles,  if  w(>  may  belie\('  the  \ew 
Yorkir  Ihrold.  the  disclosures  have  aroused  "only  languid  in- 
terest." It  observes  that  no  member  of  the  German  Embassy 
has  been  really  compromist>d,  and  adds: 

"All  the  important  letters  e.xcept  one  are  merely  typewritt«'n, 
without  signatures  or  any  writing,  and  such  letters  can  be  made 
1>\    tlie  hundreds  e\er\    da.v .      They  are  not  evidence." 

Outside  of  German  circles,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
East,  the  attitude  of  the  press  is  far  from  langiud.  True, 
several  papers  point  out  that  the  German  agents  have  blundered, 
(liiU  in  attempting  to  subsidize  publicity  they  have  "tried  to  crawl 


in  at  the  cellar  door  when  the  front  door  was  wide  open,"  that  their 
efforts  have  been  of  less  service  to  Germany  than  to  her  enemies. 
But,  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  soberly,  "if  the  German 
Government,  through  its  ambassador  or  agents,  is  financing 
insolent  press  campaigns  on  our  own  soil,  in  opposition  to  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  fostering  popular 
iigitations  to  undermine  the  President  of  this  country  among  his 
own  people,  there  wiU  be  cause  for  resentment  among  all  loyal 
and  true  Americans."  "Subsidized  sedition,"  the  Albany 
.Argun  calls  it.  Berlin,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "has  insulted 
the  American  people  as  much  as  if  she  had  deliberately  fired  at 
our  flag."  Many  other  papers  are  equally  concerned  over  the 
disclosures  of  a  propaganda  which  the  New  York  World  edi- 
torially characterizes  as  follows: 

"Its  sole  purpose  is  to  destroy  American  neutralitj',  sacri- 
fice American  interests,  and  annihilate  American  rights  for  the 
advancement  of  German  arms 

"These  pro-German  activities  could  be  treated  with  reasonable 
indifference  so  long  as  it  was  believed  that  they  were  due  to  the 
excessive  sympathies  of  overzealous  American  citizens  of  German 
birth  or  German  blood.  The  President  could  afford  to  ignore 
them  in  the  general  interest  of  freedom  of  speech.  .  .  .  But 
when  it  is  shown"  that  these  activities  are  directed  from  Berlin 
by  the  official  authority  of  the  German  Government  itself,  when 
it  is  shown  that  German  money  and  German  intrigue  are  sow- 
ing broadcast  the  seeds  of  treason  tliroughout  the  United  States, 
the  Government  at  Washington  can  no  longer  afford  to  close 
its  eyes." 

An  immediate  investigation  by  the  President  is  the  demand  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser.  If  the  German  Embassy  is  implicated, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  apply  a  remedj',  hints  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  Brooklyn 
Times  openly  ask  for  the  recall  of  Ambassador  Bernstorff.    , 

But  whatever  the  blame  attaching  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Kaiser,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 

"By  far  the  most  shocking  and  alarming  feature  of  the  revela- 
tions is  the  j)art  that  Americans  have  been  induced  to  play  in  the 
great  Germanic  conspiracy — not  hyphenated  citizens,  not  men 
naturally  in  sympathy  with  the  Teutonic  cause  for  racial  reasons, 
but  men  whose  first  and  only  thought  should  have  been  for  the 
flag  under  which  they  were  born.  Their  sin,  of  course,  does  not 
lie  in  the  fact  that  they  sided  with  Germany.  Opinion  is  free 
as  air.  The  evil  thing  is  that  they  became  allied  with  the  German 
Government  through  its  agents,  that  they  aided  and  abetted 
a  foreign  propaganda  in  the  development  of  an  American  political 
current  for  the  advantage  of  a  foreign  Power 

"The  good  work  was  beginning  to  show.  American  public 
opinion  was  being  molded  and  might  presently  be  captiu^ed  by 
the  Kaiser's  agents. 

"Xothing  could  he  more  fortunate  than  the  exposure  of  this 
system  of  corruption  and  distortion  of  American  opinion, 
American  sentiment,  and  American  politics 

"With  the  truth  so  plainly  set  forth  and  with  the  foul  play  of 
the  opposition  made  plain  as  the  noonday,  there  is  no  excuse 
henceforth  for  any  division  among  our  people  in  the  front  we 
present  to  Germany  in  the  present  controversy." 

In  another  editorial  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  admits  that 
the  German  activity  in  the  munitions-market  as  disclosed  by 
The  World  was  perfectly  legal  and  natural,  but  it  views  "with 
repulsion  the  double-faced  treai-hery  of  the  crusade  engineered 
by  German  agents  (hiding  behind  American  dupes)  for  the  ex- 
citement of  public  opinion  demanding  an  embargo  against 
England  and  France,  while  Germany  herself  was  planning 
enormous  exports  of  war-material  through  secret  agencies." 

In  a  press  statement  Mr.  George  Sylvester  Viereck  denies  any 
German  control  of  his  paper.  The  Fatherland.  Mr.  Albert,  the 
chief  German  financial  agent,  in  a  similar  statement,  backs  up 
Mr.  Viereck,  protests  against  the  use  of  letters  received  by  him 
from  irresponsible  persons  ma'king  various  suggestions  which 
were  never  carried  out,  sets  forth  the  legality  of  the  munitions- 
campaign,  denies  the  strike-stories,  and  as.  for  the  publicity 
campaign  he  fails  "to  see  anytliing reprehensible  in  the  desire  of 
Germany  to  get  its  case  before  the  people  whose  friendship  it  has 
had  in  the  past  and  whose  good  opinion  it  is  anxious  to  retain." 
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MADE   IN  AMERICA. 

"And  this  comes  from  humane  and  nmitral  America!  " 

— P'rom  the  Berlin  Lustige  BidUer. 


OOQS  or  KAR 


LEAVING  THE  DOOR  OPEN. 

Hans — "Call  off  that  dog;  my  Franz  wan t«  a  drink." 
Jonathan — '  'Taint  MY  dog.    Tlie  waters   for   all 
of  'em  (as  can  get  It)." 

— MacKinney  hi  the  Cape  Town  (South  Africa)  Cape  Times. 


OPPOSING   FOREIGN   VIEWS   OF   OUR   TRADE    IN  ARMS. 


JUSTIFYING  MUNITION-EXPORTS 

AMERICAN  "HYPOCRISY"  in  praying  for  peace  one 
/-\  day  and  shipping  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  AUies 
■^  -^  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  cable  dispatches  tell  us 
repeatedly,  is  the  chief  cause  of  popular  hostility  to  the  United 
States  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Here  at  home  also  this  war- 
traffic  has  roused  ill  feeling,  not  only  among  persons  frankly 
pro-German,  but  among  some  neutrals,  who  base  their  objections 
on  the  ground  of  "international  morality."  The  question  even 
looms  as  an  issue  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  press  reports 
indicate.  Meanwhile  not  a  few  editorial  observers  consider  it 
finally  disposed  of  from  this  Government's  standpoint  in  the 
State  Department's  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment's protest  that  "a  neutral  Government  can  not  be  allowed 
to  trade  in  contraband  unhindered,  if  the  trade  take  the  form 
and  dimensions  whereby  the  neutrality  of  the  country  will  be 
endangered."  This  peril  we  incur,  Austria-Hungary  contends, 
by  exporting  war-material  in  the  present  war.  But  in  "one  of 
the  most  pointed  documents  yet  written  by  the  Administration 
as  regards  the  European  War,"  observes  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  Austria-Hungary  is  informed,  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  Lansing's  note,  that — 

"Manifestly  the  idea  of  strict  neutrality  now  advanced  by 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  would  involve  a  neutral 
nation  in  a  mass  of  perplexities  which  woujd  obscure  the  whole 
field  of  international  obligation,  produce  economic  confusion, 
and  deprive  all  commerce  and  industry  of  legitimate  fields  of 
enterprise,  already  heavily  biu-dened  by  the  unavoidable  re- 
strictions of  war." 

Praise  for  the  manner  of  the  note  and  assent  to  its  argument 
are  the  characteristics  of  editorial  comment  among  onlookers 
who  uphold  the  Government  on  this  point  even  tho  they  deplore 
war.  Representative  of  this  view  is  the  statement  of  the 
Baltimore  News  that  the  note  is  "a  positive  and  conclusive 
assertion  of  the  country's  policy"  against  "the  partizan  argu- 
ment for  an  embargo,"  and  that  against  "the  non-partizan 
argument"  it  should  be  considered,  as  it  is,  "a  proof  that  the 
right  of  neutrals  freely  to  sell  arms  to  belligerents  is  the  best 
possible  preventive  against  universal  militarism,  and  that  our 
insistence  upon  it,  particularly,  is  the  first  essential  to  our 
freedom  from  the  Continental  spirit  that  makes  such  wars  as  the 
present  one  inevitable." 


The  opinion  of  our  pro-German  editors  is  that  the  note  must 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to-  England.  Also,  as  one  authority 
remarks,  it  is  as  much  an  answer  to  home  protests  against 
munition-traffic  as  to  Austria.  In  the  latter  country's  note 
to  the  State  Department  as  quoted  in  part  by  the  press,  we 
read  that — 

"The  export  of  war-material  from  the  United  States  as  a 
proceeding  of  the  present  war  is  not  in  consonance  with  the 
definition  of  neutrality.  The  American  Government,  therefore, 
is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  prohibit  the  export  of  war-material, 

"Regarding  ihe  possible  objections  that  American  industry 
is  willing  to  supply  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  which, 
however,  is  impossible  owing  to  the  war-situation,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  American  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
redress  this  state  of  things.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
advise  the  enemies  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  that  the 
supply  of  foodstuffs  and  war-material  would  be  suspended  if 
legitimate  trade  in  these  articles  between  Americans  and  neutral 
countries  was  not  permitted." 

Turning  again  to  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  idea  of  "strict  neutrality"  which  is  quoted  above, 
we  find  Secretary  Lansing  saying  that — 

"In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  to  the  fact  that  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany,  particularly  the  latter,  have  during  the 
years  preceding  the  present  European  War  produced  a  great 
surplus  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they  sold  throughout 
the  world,  and  especially  to  belligerents.  Never  during  that 
period  did  either  of  them  suggest  or  apply  the  principle  now 
advocated  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government. 

"During  the  Boer  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South- 
African  Republics  the  patrol  of  the  coast  of  neighboring  neutral 
colonies  by  British  naval  vessels  i)revented  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion reaching  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
allied  Rei)ublics  were  in  a  situation  almost  identical  in  that 
respect  with  that  in  which  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  find 
themselves  at  the  present  time.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  commercial 
isolation  of  one  belligerent,  Germany  sold  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  belligerent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilos  of 
explosives,  gunpowder,  cartridges,  shot,  and  weapons;  and 
it  is  known  that  Austria-Hungary  also  sold  similar  munitions 
to  the  same  purchaser,  tho  in  small  quantities." 

Altho  the  quantities  were  small,  the  note  proceeds,  "the 
principle  of  neutrality  involved  was  the  same."  Moreover,  if 
Austria-Hungary  and  her  present  ally  had  acted  otherwise  in 
these    circimistances,    we    read,    "the    Imperial    and     Royal 
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how  Do  The'y  expect 

A  MAM  ID  BE  COMfOSTABlK    , 
-,       IN  THIS?'  ■    — 


AS  AMENDED. 

— Tuthill  ill  the  S( 


Louis  Slur. 

WHY  IXTERXATIOXAL  LAWYERS  GROW  GRAY 


pvri];Iit«'<1,  1915.  I>y  the  TrOnine  Company,  ChicagM. 

AN  OVEHUROWN  GTE.ST. 

—King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


(i<n(  riuiK'tit  iiiiKlit  willi  t^rcatcr  coiisLslnicy  and  greater  force 
ur(;(^  its  jjresent  contention."  In  further  support  of  the  right 
of  neutral  nations  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents, 
the  note  claims  that: 

"The  general  adoption  by  the  nations  of  the  world  of  the 
theory  that  neutral  Powers  ought  to  jirohibit  the  sale  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  beliigerenls  would  compel  e\ery  nation 
lo  have  in  readiness  at  all  times  siitlicieiit  munitions  of  war  to 
meet  any  <'inergency  whii-h  might  arise  and  to  erect  and  maintain 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition 
sufHicient  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  military  and  naval  forces 
throughout  the  progress  of  a  war.  Manifestly  the  ai)plication 
of  this  theory  would  result  in  every  nation  becoming  an  armed 
camp,  ready  to  resist  aggression  and  tempted  to  emplo.v  force  in 
a.sserling  its  rights  rather  than  ajipeal  to  reason  and  justice  for 
the  setth'Hient  of  international  disj)utes. 

"Percei\ing,  as  it  does,  that  the  adoption  of  the  ])rinci])le 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  prohibit  the  .sale  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  a  belligerent  during  the  j^rogress  of  a  war  wouhl 
inevitably  give  the  advantage  lo  the  belligerent  which  had 
encouraged  the  numufacture  of  nuinitions  in  time  of  peace  and 
which  had  laid  in  the  vast  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
anticij)ation  of  war,  the  (Jovernment  of  the  I'nited  States  is 
convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  theory  would  force  militarism 
on  the  world  and  work  against  that  uni\('rsal  i)eace  which  is  the 
desire  and  puriiose  of  all  nations  which  e.xalt  justice  and  right- 
eousness in  their  relations  with  one  another 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  of  the  jiractical  rea.son  why  it  has  advocated  and 
practised  trade  in  munitions  of  war  wishes  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  no  thought  of  expre.ssing  or  implying  any 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  circumstanc«'S  of  the  pn-sent  war. 
but  as  merely  j>iitting  very  frankly  the  argument  in  this  matter 
which  has  been  conclusive  in  determining  the  policy  of  the 
United  States 

"The  principles  of  international  law,  the  j^ractise  of  nations,  the 
national  safety  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  without 
great  military  and  naval  establishments,  the  prevention  of 
increased  armies  and  luivies,  the  adoption  of  p(>aceful  methods 
for  thi'  adjustment  of  international  difTcrences,  and  finally, 
neutrality  itself,  are  ojipo-sed  to  the  prohibition  by  a  neutral 
nation  of  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  other  muni- 
tions of  war  to  belligerent  Powtrs  during  the  progress  of 
the  war." 

"This  \'ery  able  note,"  says  the  T*hiladeli)hia  I'liblic  Lcdijir, 
"lrav(>s  no  single  looiiliole  for  the  further  agitation  for  an 
embargo  on  the  nuuiitions  of  war";  and  we  hear  from  the  New 
York  Globe  that  it  "puts  an  end  to  the  insincere  nonsense  on 


this  subject  which,  both  in  Austria  and  America,  emanates 
from  Berlin."  Warm  in  admiration  of  this  utterance  of  the 
Government  as  it  is,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  observes  neverthe- 
less that  "the  fact  that  Germany  has  conceded  the  legality 
of  our  sales  of  munitions  really  made  the  Austrian  incident 
of  merely  academic  interest."  According  to  the  New  York 
Prvsn,  which  considers  the  matter  one  of  acute  interest,  the  note 
is  "aimed  at  Congress  quite  as  much  as  at  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  Berlin  aiul  Vienna,  and  will  serve  th(>  double  purpose  of 
silencing  our  foreign  critics  and  discouraging  home  agitators." 
Among  other  jounials  that  side  Nnth  the  Government  on  the 
question  of  munition-t>xports  may  be  mentioned  the  New  York 
Ereiniiff  Po.sl,  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
New  Haven  Juitntul-Couricr,  the  Hartford  Couranl,  the  Boston 
Traiisrripl,  the  Springfield  R( publicnn,  the  Baltimore  American, 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  the  Buffalo  Express, 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  the  Syracuse  Herald,  the  Indianapolis 
News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
What  journals  that  reprehend  American  exports  of  war-muni- 
tions think,  may  be  divined  from  the  view  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  which  takes  the  line  that,  altho  it  will  give  great 
satisfaction  in  London,  the  Austrian  note  was  really  prepared 
for  home  consumption,  and  says: 

"The  completeness  of  detail  with  which  this  note  has  been 
embellished  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  really 
intended  as  an  answer  to  those  numerous  petitions  constantly 
arriving  in  Washington  in  protest  against  the  prodigious 
expansion  of  munition-exporting,  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion simply  will  not  see  the  danger  that  this  newly  estab- 
lished trade  in  war-materials  threatens  to  bring  upon  their 
own  country." 

The  opposition  on  moral  grounds  to  the  export  of  munitions 
is  strongly  exprest  by  Rca  .  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, joint  author  with  Walter  Rauschenbusch  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Private  Profit  and  the  Nation's  Honor."  In  excerpts 
from  it  quoted  by  the  press  we  read  the  following: 

"Our  trade  in  arms  is  bad  because  it  is  inhuman;  it  is  also 
bad  because  it  is  so  plainly  and  tremendously  one-sided  that  our 
whole  neutrality  is  tilted  to  a  dangerous  angle  and  needs  the 
Iirop  of  labored  arguments.  However  our  theories  may  run, 
tlie  fact  is  that  we  are  to-day  part  of  the  military  and  economic 
system  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies." 
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"WAL,   NOBODY'LL  think   WK'KE  UOINU  this  KOK   I'LKAStlKK!" 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Fvening  LnUirr. 


I.ENIHNi;   A   HANU. 

Which'll  yoii  t-.'.v."?  " 

— OiT  ill  the  Nashville  Trnncssean. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 'PEACEMAKER. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  NOTE  TO  MEXICO 

THE  LEAST  TO  BE  SAID  of  the  Pan-American  appeal 
to  the  leaders  and  people  of  distraught  Mexico  to  "get 
together"  and  have  peace,  observes  the  Indianapolis 
News,  is  that  it  "can  do  no  harm,"  and  "there  is  a  chance  it 
may  do  much  good."  But  adverse  critics  take  no  such  tolerant 
%'iew  of  the  document  signed  by  Secretary  Lansing,  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  and  the  Ministers  of 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Guatemala.  This  "innocuous  appeal," 
remarks  the  New  York  Trihuiw,  should  be  permitted  to  reach 
its  destination  "with  the  best  wishes  of  a  patient  nation  .  .  . 
but  to  ask  the  American  people  to  entertain  any  serious  hope 
of  the  success  of  its  mission  would  be  to  insult  their  intelli- 
gence." It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  note  is  "perfectly 
amiable  in  tone,"  and  there  is  not  a  little  comment  on  the  fact 
that  in  phraseology  it  is  distinctly  Latin-American.  This  is 
fortunate  perhaps,  remarks  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "because  it 
provides  the  only  internal  evidence  we  have  aside  from  the 
signatures  of  cooperative  work  in  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ment." The  remark  is  prompted  by  this  journal's  impression 
that  the  note  has  "  the  old  familiar  ring  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  in  the  emanations  from  American  administrative 
circles  whenever  the  Mexican  situation  happens  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion."  The  final  paragraph  does  suggest  some- 
thing of  tlH>  peremptory  after  a  strctcli  of  "good  advices  and 
exhortation,"  The  Free  Press  admits,  hut  considers  it  "  unfor- 
timate"  that  "no  penalty  clause  is  attached  to  the  demand" 
it  contains,  should  the  demand  be  "ignored."  The  passage 
referred  to  says  that  the  signers  of  the  note  "expect  a  reply  .  .  . 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  consider  that  sucli  a  t  im(>  would 
be  ten  days  after  the  communication  is  delivt^red,  subject  to 
prorogation  for  cause."  According  to  a  Washington  correspon- 
•  dent  of  the  New  York  World,  General  Villa  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  Pan-American  conferees  to  aid  in  restoring  govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  while  it  is  hinted  that  Carranza's  response 
argues  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  this  object  is  to  recogni/,(> 
the  Carranza  Government. 

The  gist,  of  the  Pan-American  note  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  if  the  men  directing  the 
armed  movements  in  Mexico — whether  political  or  military 
chiefs — should  agree  to  meet,  either  in  person  or  by  delegates, 
far  from  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  with  no  other  inspiration  save 
the  thought  of  their  afflicted  land,  there  to  exchange  ideas  and 


to  determine  the  fate  of  the  country — from  sucii  action  would 
undoubtedly  result  the  strong  and  unyielding  agreement  requisite 
to  the  creation  of  a  provisional  Government,  which  should  adojJt 
the  first  steps  necessary  to  the  constitutional  reconstruction  of 
the  country  and  to  issue  the  first  and  most  essential  of  all  of  them, 
the  immediate  call  to  general  elections. 

"An  adequate  place  within  the  Mexican  frontiers,  which  for 
the  purpose  might  be  neutralized,  should  serve  as  the  seat  of  the 
conference,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  this 
nature  the  undersigned,  or  any  of  them,  will  willingly,  uj^on 
invitation,  act  as  intermediaries  to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and 
other  details  of  such  conference,  if  this  action  can  in  any  way 
aid  the  Mexican  people." 

In  the  view  of  the  Springfield  Republican  the  appeal  is  "infused 
with  a  palpably  sincere  sympathy,  .  .  .  and  no  critic  possessing 
the  least  fairness  could  see  in  it  the  slightest  wish  for  anything 
but  the  welfare  of  Mexico."  Moreover,  this  journal  adds,  the 
appeal  is  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  in  Latin- 
American  history,  and  it  certainly  has  a  significance  in  Latin- 
American  relations  with  the  United  States  not  surpassed  by  any 
State  paper  since  the  first  formal  exposition  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."  While  The  Repuhlicnn  does  not  feel  that  it  will 
command  "the  acquiescence  of  all  the  factions  in  Mexico,"  it 
believes  that  through  the  note  "progress  may  be  made  toward 
the  pacification  of  the  country,"  and  it  adds  that — 

"It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  President  has  considered  all 
possible  contingencies,  especially  one  arising  from  Gcmral 
Carranza's  refusal  to  heed  the  call. 

"  How  far  the  President  can  carry  with  him  the  Latin-American 
Governments  in  his  future  program  is  not  at  i)resent  apparent, 
yet  in  th«'ir  i)articipati()ii  uj)  to  the  i)resent  point  one  sees  evidence 
of  Latin  America's  approval,  in  |)rinciple,  of  th««  spirit  which 
has  animated  him  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican  problem." 

Doubtless  the  note  will  be  "a  disappointment  to  the  North- 
American  fire-eater,"  says  the  Rochester  Herald,  in  remarking 
the  "manifest"  influence  it  shows  of  the  A,  B,  C,  and  the  B,  U,  0- 
envoys.  But  that  is  the  Latin-American  way  in  commerce 
and  in  politics,  and  while  it  is  a  "time-waster  ...  it  is  more  apt 
to  accomplish  whatever  purpo.se  may  be  desired."  Then  this 
journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  — 

"The  difficulty  which  the  Pan-American  Conference  ha.s~to 
contend  with  now  is  that  it  will  not  be  left  alon«'  to  manage 
the  affair.  The  interests  concerned  in  involving  this  .country 
and  Mexico  in  war  will  meddle  with  suggestions  as  to  the  drastic 
action  which  will  follow  ignoring  of  these  i)olite  im'liminaries.  ■ 
They  will  play  upon  the  eninityof  the  factions,  and.  the  good' 
intentions  of  the  pacificators  will  probably  come  tonaught;" 
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That  the  note  is  "a  fine  stroke  of  diploma^'y"  is  the  opinion 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  which  adds  that  "it  leaves  tlie 
responsibihty  of  rejecting  such  a  friendly  and  human  offer  of 
Pan-Americans  to  cooperation  toward  a  restoration  of  Mexico 
with  the  Mexicans  themselves."     We  read  then: 

"It  is  easily  to  be  seen,  however,  that  should  the  Mexicans 
take  the  responsibility  of  a  rejection,  and  the  ar-companying 
one  of  prolonging  destructive  conditions,  the  responsibility  for 
what  might  ultimately  follow  would  also  be  theirs.  We  should 
have  a  much  stronger  hope  of  the  success  of  the  effort  if  all  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  addrest  were  of  character  and  attributes 
qualifying  them  to  do  their  duty  in  the  crisis. 

"The  situation  remains  critical.     The  note  gives  no  assurance 
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BACK  TO  BARBARI.SM. 

— Kirby  iii  the  New  York   World. 

of  our  own  escape.  .  .  .  We  are  now  doing  much  to  meet  that 
responsil)ility.  Mexican  cooperation  can  save  us  the  necessity 
of  doing  more." 

As  the  Washington  Post  sees  the  situation,  the  Mexican  i)eople 
now  have  an  oi)i)ortunity  to  save  their  country,  and  they  can  not 
fail  to  do  so  "if  they  themselves  agree."     It  adds  that — 

"Probably  it  is  the  last  opportunity  they  will  ever  have. 
Tlu'ir  failure,  whicli  would  rmaii  that  Mexico  is  unable  to  savi' 
her.self,  would  be  the  signal  for  outside  nations  to  save  her. 
The  tini«-limit  has  been  reached,  and  the  end  of  revolution  has 
IwH-n  determined.  The  Mexican  nation  will  not  be  ])crmitted 
to  perish  from  the  earth." 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  cite  tlie  remark  of  the 
Washington  Timen  on  "the  .somewhat  remarkable  note"  that 
the  Argentine  foreign  office  sent  to  Carranza  allaying  his  fears  of 
"forcible  intervention."     We  read  then: 

"The  A,  B,  C  Powers  would  be  glad  to  ha.ve  the  United 
States  .squarely  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  no  condition  of 
domestic  disorder  could  justify  its  armed  intervention  in  another 
.\meri('an  country.  The  Argentine  note  seems  to  be  a  l)old 
effort  to  push  this  country  into  acquiescence  in  that  doctrine. 
The  Latin-Americans  are  skilled  diplomats;  they  are  not  repr(>- 
sented  abroad  nor  directed  at  home  by  amateurs  in  the  world- 
game.  And  there  is  some  reason  for  suspicion  that  the  Argentine 
note  to  Carranza  was  part  of  a  very  clever  program  to  extract  our 
a.ssent  to  a  \  iew  that,  at  least,  ought  not  to  be  accepted  without 
some  consideration." 


EORGIA  has  vindicated  her  Kullur,  too,"  scath- 
ingly observed  the  New  York  World,  after  the 
lynching  of  Leo  M.  Frank  on  jAugust  17.  And 
characteristic  as  this  remark  is  of  the  comment  of  Northern 
papers,  it  is  hardly  less  so  of  the  Southern  press,  where  editorial 
judgment,  as  the  Providence  Journal  notes,  was  "prompt, 
decisive,  and  condemnatory,"  and  "strengthened  by  the  exprest 
views  of  many  representative  Southern  citizens."  The  Governor 
of  the  State  has  declared  himself  "shocked  and  aggrieved," 
and  affirms  that  he  will  use  his  every  power  to  see  to  it  that  the 
members  of  the  mob  receive  fitting  punishment  for  their  crime." 
Ex-Governor  Slaton,  who  commuted  Frank's  death-sentence  to 
life-imprisonment,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  popularity,  calls  the 
lyncliing  "a  consummate  outrage,"  every  man  engaged  in 
which  should  be  hanged.  Except  for  a  paper  in  IVIarietta,  the 
scene  of  the  hanging,  and  Thomas  E.  Watson's  papers,  which 
defend  the  deed,  and  two  Macon  papers  which  do  not  defend  it, 
but  which  doubt  if  the  perpetrators  will  ever  be  brought  to 
justice,  the  Georgia  press  seem  to  be  a  unit  in  demanding 
investigation  and  punishment.  Words  could  hardly  be  stronger 
than  these  used  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  the  course  of  an 
editorial  entitled  "Georgia's  Shame": 

"The  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Georgia  has  been  assaulted 
and  desecrated.  No  word  in  the  language  is  too  strong  to  apply 
to  the  deliberate  and  carefuUj'  conspired  deed  of  the  mob 

"It  is  Georgia,  Georgia  law,  and  justice,  that  were  hanged 
upon  that  Cobb  County  tree 

"Georgia  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  her  future  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  this  tragedy  and  not  to  rest  until  she  erases  that  stain, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  official  effort  to  wipe  it  out." 

No  less  earnest  are  papers  like  The  Georgian  and  Journal  in 
Atlanta,  the  Brunswick  News,  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  and  the 
Savannah  Press.  Representative  of  much  Southern  press  opinion 
outside  of  Georgia  is  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  which  says: 

"Regardless  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  man  so  cruellj' 
and  so  foully  slain  by  a  pack  of  wolves  of  the  night,  his  lynching 
constitutes  the  most  vicious  blow  that  has  been  struck  at  or- 
ganized government  in  a  century,  and  the  South,  in  particular, 
must  suffer  its  effect." 

Yet,  despite  this  editorial  condemnation  and  the  frequent  as- 
sertion that  the  best  citizenship  of  Georgia  can  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible, we  find  the  lynching  defended,  or  at  least  partially 
justified,  by  both  newspapers  and  citizens  of  repute.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Leo  M.  Frank,  a  Jew,  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Phagan,  a  girl  em- 
ployed in  his  Atlanta  factory.  Despite  an  active  campaign  in 
his  behalf,  and  a  very  wide-spread  belief  in  his  innocence,  his 
conviction  was  upheld  by  every  higher  Court,  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  After  Governor  Slaton, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  term  of  office,  had  commuted  Frank's 
sentence  to  life-imprisonment,  Frank  was  attacked  by  a  fellow 
(•on\ict.  He  was  just  recovering  from  his  injuries  when  he  was 
taken  from  the  ^lilledgeville  prison  (with  what  seems  suspicious 
ease  to  the  Savannah  Press),  and  hanged  in  the  home  towTi  of 
Mary  Phagan.  Georgia  people,  Mayor  Woodward,  of  Atlanta,  is 
reported  as  saying,  deplore  the  deed,  but — "when  it  comes  to 
woman's  honor  there  is  no  limit  we  shall  not  go  to  avenge  and 
to  protect  it."  Thomas  E.  Watson,  who  has  been  conducting 
a  jiress  campaign  against  Frank,  and  whom  some  hold  morally 
responsible  for  the  lynching,  says  that  after  the  commutation 
of  the  death-penalty  "the  people  rose  and  carried  into  effect 
the  legal  sentence."  And  in  the  Marietta  Journal  there  ap- 
peared, the  day  after  the  lynching  in  its  own  town,  a  similar 
defense  of  the  deed — 

"The  people  demanded  that  the  verdict  of  the  court  be  carried 
out,  and  saw  to  it  that  it  was.  We  insist  they  were,  and  are, 
law-abiding  citizens  of  Georgia." 
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HAIR-RAISING   EXPLOITS  IN   EASTERN  EUROPE. 


DOUBLE  RAILWAY  DISAPPOINTMENT 

THE  KEDU("ri()X  OF  FREIGHT-RATES  on  aiithia- 
cite  was  particularly  unwelcome  to  the  railroad  world, 
as  the  New  York  Evoiing  Post  is  by  no  means  alone  in 
pointing  out,  because  it  came  the  day  after  the  disai^point- 
ingly  small  increase  in  coniinodity-rales  gi-anted  l)y  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the  Western  roads.  Eacii 
decision,  we  are  told,  ■"aggravates  the  other."  But  the  Western 
railroads  have  received  more  press  sympathy  than  the  coal- 
carriers  of  the  East,  partly  because  of  the  profitable  and  un- 
popular connection  between  the  latter  and  the  coal-mining 
companies,  and  partly  because  of  the  dim  hope  that  coal  may 
now  cost  less  to  the  consumer.  When  "asked  by  the  Western 
roads  for  what  they  claimed  to  be  their  needed  daily  bread," 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not,  indeed,  "hand 
back  merely  a  stony  negative,"  the  Boston  News  Bureau  remarks; 
"instead,  it  followed  the  foreign  expedient  by  devising  a  sort- 
of  war-bread  decision — with  much  of  the  desirable  element 
omitted."  These  roads,  operating  in  the  territory  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  (including 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin),  had  asked  permission  to  advance  certain 
specific  rates.  This  was  denied  in  the  case  of  the  most  im- 
portant items,  and  instead  of  the  $7,604,247  increase  in  annual 
revenue,  the  roads  will  obtain  only  about  .151, GOO, 001).  The 
majority  of  the  Commission  apparently  laid  considerable  stress 
on  "the  possibility  that  particular  carriers,  by  reason  of  financial 
mismanagement  reflected  in  their  operating  nu'thods,  ha\e  been 
uneconomical  and  wasteful  in  expenditure,  and  have  thus 
unneces.sarily  increased  their  operating  ratios."  But  Com- 
missioner Daniels,  who,  with  Commissioner  Harlan,  woidd  hav(> 
granted  all  the  increases  asked,  noting  that  {\\v  decision  of  the 
majority  was  partly  rooted  in  the  belief  that  much  railroad 
trouble  was  due  to  mismanagenient,  suggested  "that  tlie  ap- 
propriate remedy  is  the  prosecution  and  punishm(>nt  of  the 
individual  offenders,  not  the  continued  withholding  of  adequate 
rates  to  the  carriers  as  a  wholc>." 

The  point  made  by  Commissioner  Daniels  is  as  i)Ieasing  to 
such  dailies  as  the  St.  Louis  (ilobe  Democrnl,  New  York  Jourtuil 
of  Commerce,  and  Wall  Streel  Journal  as  the  majority  finding  is 
unpalatable.  It  is  palpably  unjust,  declares  the  New  York 
Commerrial,  "to  withhold  rightful  dues  from  all  Western  rail- 
roads because  three  or  four  of  them  have  l>een  mismanaged. 


The  evidence  submitted  in  support  of  higher  rates  bore  only  on 
the  costs  of  operation  and  niaititeuance,  which  ha\t'  been  iii- 
crea.sed  by  higher  wages  and  prices  of  supplies."  Freight-rates, 
continues  The  Co7vr,v.crci,al,  '"should  not  be  regulated  by  sentiment 
or  a  burning  desire  to  punish  somebody  for  an  ofi'ense  that  ha< 
no  bearing  on  the  matter.  The  sole  test  is  whether  the  rates  are 
reasonable  and  just."  While  "prediction  is  as  dangerous  as 
tight-rope  walking,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  ""it  takes  m» 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  Commissioners  Daniels  and 
Harlan  accepted  in  the  fucure." 

On  the  other  hand,  Financial  America,  without  doubting  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Daniels's  reasoning,  remarks  that  ""what  is 
most  needed  to  restore  confidence  is  to  show  the  people  that  an 
earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  operate  our  carriers  on  a  truly 
economic  basis  and  to  turn  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  earnings 
back  into  the  properly  to  squeeze  the  water  out."  Increasing 
rates  alone,  it  says,  "unfortunately  will  not  stem  the  tide"  of 
the  feelinj^  of  distrust  in  railroad  investments,  for  it  is  only 
within  the  last  year,  we  are  told,  "that  the  practise  of  .serious 
("f'onomy  has  shown  itself  in  railroad  circles."  So  in  the  recent 
decision  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  virtually  tells 
the  railroads  "to  come  into  the  court  with  clean  hands,  if  they 
expect  to  increase  their  rates  for  .serving  the  public." 

While  "the  apparent  consequence  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
finding  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  grain-growers  and  the 
cattle-raisers,  and  incidentally  perhaps  the  packers,  is  a  trifling 
accretion  of  revenue  to  the  forty-one  roads,"  the  Boston  News 
Bureau  presents  "sundry  reasons  why  even  the  small  favor 
granted  should  be  relatively  acceptable": 

"Primarily  there  is  the  matter  of  principle  or  precedent.  It  is 
a  victory  now  established  in  the  West  as  it  has  been  in  the  East, 
to  have  recorded  a  decree  that  at  times — however  exacting  th»> 
l>urden  cf  jjroof — rates  may  go  up  as  well  as  go  down.  Thi  ■• 
s?ttle:r.ent  as  to  principle  is  worth  many  times  the  financial 
meaning  of  items  either  granted  or  dtMiied 

'"And  there  is  the  vigor  of  the  dissent  uttered  by  the  two 
commissioners  who  believe  the  roads"  request  was  none  too 
immoderate 

""Then,  in  the  background,  there  waits  the  passenger-rate 
plea  of  the  Western  roads.  .  .  .  Perhai)s  tl:;'  real  rate-relief 
for  th(>  Western  roads  lies  in  this  direction." 

And  the  New  York  World  reminds  the  Western  railroads  thai 
neither  did  the  Eastern  roads  get  all  they  desired.  "Perhaps  the 
Western  roads  receixe  the  mon^  gingerly  treatment,  but  in  the 
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midst  of  great  crops  and  a  prosperity  which  must  soon  equal  their 
capacity  to  care  for,  their  need  of  more  favorable  treatment  may 
not  easily  be  shown."  "Even  tho  the  Western  roads  didn't 
get  all  they  asked,"  the  Chicago  Herald  similarly  observes, 
"they  may  find  consolation  in  the  hauling  of  those  record  crops." 
So  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  roads  in  the  East,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  newspaper-WTiters  that  their  losses  will  not  be 
so  great  as  would  appear  from  estimates  made  by  railroad 
officials.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  a 
decrease  in  the  existing  rates  for  carrying  anthracite  to  tide- 
water and  certain  interior  points.  Most  of  the  reductions  are 
small,  from  10  to  15  cents  a  ton,  tho  one  cut  is  as  much  as  7r> 
cents  a  ton.  Railroad  men  estimate  the  total  loss  of  revenue  at 
something  over  .S8,(J()0,000,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  said  to  put  the  actual  net  loss  at  about  $1,600,0(X), 
J)ccau.se,  as  one  Washington  correspondent  puts  it,  "any  loss  the 
roads  might  feel  from  reduced  tariffs  will  be  offset  by  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  the  coal-companies  they  control."  This 
connection  with  the  coal-companies  is  scored  in  the  Commission's 
decision.  The  Commission  charges  that  the  carriers  used  their 
past  freedom  in  rate-making  not  to  establish  reasonable  rates, 
"but  with  the  intent  to  establish  rates  on  this  commodity  that 
were  high  enough  to  remove  the  production  of  the  independent 
operators  from  the  field  of  competition  with  the  coal  mined 
l)y  the  railroad  interests."  The  Commission  "can  not  overlook 
the  fact,"  in  considering  these  rates,  "that  some  force  has  brought 
the  production  and  sale  of  most  of  the  tonnage  of  this  commodity 
under  their  control,"  and  concludes: 

"The  conduct  of  these  carriers,  extending  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  in  granting  to  their  allied  coal-<*om panics  concessions 
from  and  offsets  against  their  established  tariff-rates,  presents 
very  strong  evidence  that  the  rates  on  anthracite  coal,  which 
these  carriers  established,  are  excessive." 

The  justice  of  this  decision  is  apparent  enough  to  the  New 
York  World.  Tribune,  Evening  Post,  and  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Springfield  Republican,  Albany  Journal,  and 
Philadelphia  Record,  which  agree  that  the  rates  on  anthracite 
have  been  too  high.  And  the  New  York  Globe  explains  how 
consumers  of  anthracite  "have  been  discriminated  against: 

"Anthracite-rates  per  ton-mile  are  thn^e  times  highiT  than  tlie 
rates  on  bituminous  coal.  The  average  ton-mile  rate  for  ail 
commodities  is  80.     Autliracite-rates  have  been  approxiinalcly 


100,  or  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  for  all  commodities. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  anthracite  traffic  originating  in  a 
small  area  was  loaded  with  great  economy  and  reached  the  tide- 
water largely  tlirough  gra^^ty.     The  principles  usually  governing 

rate-making  have  been  arbitrarily  ignored 

"If  any  article  in  the  whole  list  should  be  favored  it  is  coal. 
The  anthracite  railroads  have  pxirsued  a  policy  precisely  con- 
trary, and  it  was  high  time  to  have  it  reversed." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Times  finds  much  of  the 
Commission's  reasoning  irrelevant,  and  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial observes,  that  if  the  railroads'  stock-ownership  in  the  coal- 
companies  "violates  the  law  it  should  be  abolished.  Lowering 
rates  as  a  punishment  is  illogical,  because  the  blow  falls  on  the 
just  as  well  as  the  unjust."  And  the  Eastern  coal-carriers' 
position  is  well  stated  by  the  head  of  the  road  which  is  hardest 
hit  by  tho  decision.  President  Loree,  of  the  Delaw^are  &  Hudson 
Company.     He  says: 

"It  seems  probable  that  the  opinion  will  affect  not  only  the 
receipts  of  the  anthracite-carriers  who  were  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, but  will  also  affect  the  receipts  of  all  roads  handling 
anthracite  coal,  and,  if  so,  it  will  affect  practically  all  roads  in 
trunk-line  territory. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  total  loss  of  revenue  will  be  greater 
than  the  aggregate  increase  granted  to  all  the  carriers  in  the 
Eastern  rate-case.  The  newspapers  have  been  inclined  to  feel 
that  the  railroads  were  receiving  great  benefits  at  the  hands  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  their  disposition  is  to  'give  it  in  drops  and  take  in 
bucketfuls.'" 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  most  readers  is,  however,  "Will 
coal  l)e  clieaper?"  To  which  the  New  York  Tribune,  American, 
and  World  feel  compelled  to  reply  diseouragingl3%  "Probably 
not."     For,  as  The  World  puts  it, 

"The  few  cents  a  ton  more  for  freight  than  the  shipper  has 
been  paying  the  railroads  may  yet  be  absorbed  somewhere 
between  the  mine-operator  and  the  retail  dealer.  But  by  right 
it  belongs  to  the  consumer,  and  he  should  get  the  full  advantage 
of  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  the  railroad-rates 
had  been  raised  instead  of  lowered  he  would  have  seen  the 
difference  in  his  coal-bills." 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  decision  wall  be  the  independent 
operators,  thinks  The  Tribune,  but  the  Indianapolis  News  hears 
rumors  of  lower  sale-prices,  and  observes  that  "where  reductions 
are  as  large  as  80  cents  a  ton  the  consumer  should  share  in  the 
benefits." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Presidknt  Wiuhon  has  rpoeived  the  answer  to  his  note  to  Germany  in 
'■  Arabic." — Boise  Idaho  Slatcsnuin. 

Letter-Carkier*  Won  Over  by  Women. — Head-line.  Now  they  arc 
sure  of  the  mail  vote. — AVir  York  livening  Sun. 

The  war-Kame  In  the  We^stvrn  tlu-atiT  continues  to  b<>  of  the  no-hit. 
no-run  variety. — New  Orleans  Timcs-Ficayunc. 

The  Eastland  is  in  an  upright  pwitlon  aKaln.  wl'ich  is  more  than  ran 
l)e  said  of  the  ill-fated  boat's  owners. — Chicayo  Herald. 

.Vl'i'.MiKNTLY  tlie  (iernian  trenchcvs  on  the  Western  front  are  now  able 
to  defend  them.selves  without  human  aid. — Syracuse  I'oslSlandard. 

Every  rose  has  Its  thorn.  Henry  Ford,  with  all  his  wealth,  still  feds 
impelled  to  ride  in  a  car  of  his  own  mal<e.--.Va.s7iri7)c  Soulhirn  Lumberman. 

The  p<'aei^at-any-priee  movement  is  making  alarming  headway.  Only 
two  men  were  killed  and  one  wounded  In  the  Kentucky  primary. — Charlisiim 
News  and  Courier. 

C;arr.\nzam  warninK  amount.s  to  this,  that  he  will  not  permit  his  country 
to  1h!  disturlx'd.  "Do  not  fe««<l  or  annoy  the  Mexicans,"  iis  It  were. — 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

September  2  is  to  be  Taft  day  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair.  It  would  be 
a  graceful  llttU"  attention  for  the  management  to  admit  all  Utah  and 
Vermont  voters  free. — l'hiladilph>a  .\urih  American. 

Before  Anally  making  up  his  mind  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pacification, 
Carranza  ought  to  note  the  fact  that  residence  in  Europe  is  growing  more 
and  more  tlisagrecable  and  e.\|K'nsive. — Chicago  Herald. 

It  may  be  tru<  that  it  was  Noah  instead  of  .Vdam  who  ate  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  but  .Xdam's  vindiealion  comes  rather  too  lalo  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  him  in  living  down  his  reputation. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


China  wants  to  buy  submarines  here  on  credit.  1.  O.  U. -boats,  so  to 
speak. — Columbia  State. 

Penrose  must  sympathize  with  Judge  Lindsey.  He,  too.  has  never 
betrayed  a  trust. — Columbia  State. 

Gek.many  is  boasting  that  she  has  no  Siberia.  She  hasn't  any  Southwest 
.\frica,  either. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Orn  idea  of  neutrality  is  a  man  walking  to  avoid  showing  partiality 
to  a  jitney  or  stn-et-car. — Xashrille  Tennessean. 

The  first  woman  jiiney-driver  has  appeared  in  Washington.  Before 
long  they'll  carry  Congress. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

What  a  relief  it  must  be  for  those  "tired  business  men"  at  Plattsburg 
to  escape  from  Broadway  musical  shows  for  a  whole  month. — Phitadelpnia 
North  American. 

This  country  probably  will  never  be  wholly  on  a  ba-sis  of  preparedness 
until  Captain  Hobson  and  the  Colonel  get  together  in  the  same  party  — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  prudent  man  will  not  postpone  laying  in  his  winter's  supply  of 
anthracite  through  hope  that  the  prices  will  tumble  much  after  that  rate- 
decision. — SI.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Pre.sident  Wiuson  as  .schoolmaster-in-chicf  is  in  a  familiar  if  not  in  a 
congenial  role  in  signing  the  order  of  dismissal  of  the  midsliipmen  who 
cheated  In  their  examinations. — Springfield  Republican. 

GER.MAX  hints  that  Spain  might  have  Gibraltar  as  a  reward  for  entering 
the  war  on  the  Kaiser's  side  lend  new  aptne.ss  to  the  old  proverb  about 
the  indispen..al)le  priority  of  hare-catching. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  "regulations"  now  b;>ing  issued  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sea- 
men's Law  will  probably  finish  up  that  part  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  wluch  the  original  law  overlooked.— Ha/Z  Street  Journal. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


HOW  FRANCE  ESTIMATES  ENGLAND 


THE  CYNICAL  VIEWS  exprest  by  Major  Moraht  in 
the  Berliner  TageblaU  on  the  value  of  British  aid  to 
France  have  roused  some  of  the  most  influential  papers 
in  Paris  to  a  passionate  defense  of  their  neighbor  and  ally. 
Major  Moraht  thinks  that  when  the  big  fight  comes  in  the 
West  the  British  Army  will  arrive 
too  late  to  be  of  much  service, 
and  he  contends  that  the  English 
have  allowed  the  French  to  bear 
all  the  brunt  of  the  war  up  to  the 
present.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"Obviously  the  English  War 
Office  will  excuse  itself  to  the 
French  Government  by  pleading 
the  greater  danger  incurred  in 
the  transport  by  sea  of  the  largo 
'  new  army '  necessary  for  the 
offensive  in  the  West.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  pretext  for 
putting  off  action  is  not  at  all  un- 
welcome to  economical  England. 
...  It  seems  as  if  England,  from 
the  moment  it  pledged  itself  to 
the  protection  of  Belgium,  till 
the  verj'  end,  when  France  is 
incapable  of  further  resistance, 
will  always  come  on  the  scene 
too  late,  or  not  at  all.  Altho, 
of  course,  it  always  intended  to 
be  punctual." 

Mr.  Stephen  Pichon,  former 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
writing  in  the  Paris  Petit  Journal, 
thinks  that  the  debt  that  France 
owes  to  the  British  fleet  can 
never  be  repaid: 


"We    know  what  we    owe    to 
Great     Britain,     to     Russia,     to 
Belgium,  Italy,  Servia,  and  Japan. 
We  know  that  if  in  the  first  weeks        Russia — ■ 
of    the    campaign    the   army    of     a  bit!" 
the    Grand    Duke    Nicholas    by 

its  invasion  of  East  Prussia  made  it  possible  for  us  to  cheek 
the  German  advance,  the  British  fleet  at  once  put  a  stop  to  any 
attempts  on  our  coasts  and  that  it  forced  the  ships,  of  which 
William  II.  was  so  proud,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Kiel  Harbor, 
that  it  destroyed  them  wherever  it  could  find  them  on  the  high 
seas,  that  it  gave  us  the  freedom  of  the  ocean  for  our  supplies, 
and  that  of  the  channel  for  the  transport  of  a  million  men,  and 
we  have  felt  in  the  bloody  combats  in  the  North  and  in  Flanders 
the  valor  and  intrepidity  of  the  troops  improvised  by  a  military 
effort  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  known  in  history." 

The  Paris  Temps  holds  similar  views,  and,  in  commenting  on 
a  eulogy  of  France  appearing  in  the  London  Times,  says: 

"A  great  English  journal  lately  wrote  that  the  British  public 
must  not,  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Briti.sh  Army,  be  led  to 
forget  the  preponderant  part  played  by  the  French  on  land. 
This  frankness  must  be  mutual.  If  the  support  of  our  British 
allies  on  land  is  still  limited,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at 
sea — on  all  the  seas — it  is  they  who  have  by  far  the  heaviest 
task  to  fulfil. 

"From  the  very  first  day  of  the  war  the  British  fleet  gained 
such  absolute  control  of  the  ocean  roads  and  so  evident  a  naval 
superiority  that  the  public  has  come  to  take  this  state  of  things 
for  granted.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantage  we  gain 
by  this  uncontested  supremacy.  This  can  not  be  repeated  too 
often;   if  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  able  to  complete 


the  equipment  of  our  Army  with  a  rapidity  which  was  not 
among  the  least  of  the  surprizes  of  the  German  Staff,  we  owe 
it  to  the  fleets  which  rendered  us  masters  of  the  seas. 

"Under  present  conditions  the  mastery  of  the  sea  is  not  only 
an  advantage,  but  a  necessity.  The  greater  part  of  our  coal- 
producing  districts  being  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,   the  loss 

of  this  mastery  would  not  only 
reduce  Great  Britain  to  a  state  of 
famine  and  force  her  to  capitu- 
late, but  France  and  her  new  ally, 
Italy,  would  b(»  unable  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  their  factories 
with  coal  and  to  assure  their 
military  transports.  They,  too, 
would  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of 
their  adversaries. 

"Mastery  of  the  sea  is  a  vital 
condition  of  success  for  the  Allies. 
In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  assured 
by  the  Franco-Italian  fleets,  and 
in  the  channels  by  our  flotillas. 
But  the  critical  point  is  the  North 
Sea.  We  can  not  know  what 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
British  Admiralty  to  combat  the 
perpetual  menace.  The  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  huge  [British]  fleet 
naturally  necessitates  a  very 
great  industrial  effort.  The  Brit- 
ish ships  do  not,  like  the  German, 
remain  safely  at  anchor  in  the 
ports.  A  large  number  of  them 
are  continually  on  duty,  and  this 
results,  especially  for  the  lighter 

craft,  in  continual  repairs 

"  The  Times  and  the  whole 
press  pay  unanimous  tribute  to 
the  enormous  French  effort. 
Great  Britain  desires  her  effort 
to  be  in  no  way  inferior.  The 
Empire  shows  admirable  unity  in 
its  determination  to  participate 
fully,  with  all  the  living  resources 
of  the  country,  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  offensive. 

"The    United    Kingdom     has 
played  a  capital  part  in  all  strug- 
gles   for    th»}    independence    and 
liberty  of  nations.     In  this  war,  on  which  depends  the  fate  of 
the  world,  its  sacrifices  will  remain  worthy  of  the  aims  pursued 
in  common  by  all  the  Allies." 

Writing  in  the  Paris  Guerre  Sociale,  Mr.  Gustave  Herve, 
warns  his  fellow  citizens  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the 
efforts  of  their  allies,  and  urges  the  authorities  to  take  the  Germans 
as  their  models  in  war: 

"To-day  it  seems  as  if  the  decisive  blows  are  to  be  dealt  at 
our  front,  and  as  if  the  French  ^Vrmy,  wliich  checked  the  advance 
of  the  Germans  last  August,  will  now  be  called  up  to  endeavor — 
supported  by  the  English  and  Belgian  armies — to  break  the 
German  strength. 

"We  have  counted  a  little  too  much  on  the  others.  We  must 
count  on  ourselves.  As  long  as  we  could  believe  in  a  Russian 
victory  the  word  for  us  was  'to  hold  out.'  Now  it  must  be 
'to  dare.' 

"The  German  offensive  teaches  us  how  we  must  proceed  in 
order  to  be  able  to  dare  something.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  collect  a  large  amount  of  light  and  heavy  artillery,  with 
ample  ammunition,  at  one  spot.  Then  we  must  learn  to  use 
barbed  wire  as  intelligently  as  do  the  Germans.  It  is  said 
that  in  Poland  the  Germans  in  some  places  set  up  barbed  defenses 
from  three  to  four  mUes  in  width  which  could  be  held  by  a  very 
few  men,  so  that  all  the  other  troops  could  be  used  elsewhere. 

"We  must  also  use  machine  guns  with  the  same  skill  as  the 


GERMANY  GIVES  THE  ALLIES  A  HINT. 

The  fellow  is  getting  too  heavy  for  me;   you  carry  him 

— ©  Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 
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Gcrniuiis.  All  the  letters  Iroiii  the  front  eonfirm  the  faet  that 
thr'se  are  the  most  feared  weapons,  more  feared  than  the  hea\y 
artillery  or  the  asphyxiating  gases.  Besides  this,  we  should 
not  use  such  complicated  and  hea\')'  machine  guns,  which  are 
not  easy  to  repair,  but  light  and  simple  ones,  such  as  those  of 
the  Germans. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  little  humiliating  for  our  national  pridt! 
thus  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  Germans.  But  one  .must  take 
one's  models  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

"The  iiionile  of  our  troo|)s  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired  after 
ten  months  of  perseverance.  But  it  would  be  too  severe  a  test 
for  our  troops  to  be  drenched  by  the  rain  next  fall  iu  the  same 
trenches  they  were  in  last  year." 


SWEDEN  IS  RESTLESS 

GKRMAX  DIPLOMACY  MAY  TRIUMPH  in  Sweden, 
where,  we  learn  from  English  and  Russian  sources, 
there  is  considerable  restlessness.  A  desire  has  recently 
manifested  itself,  says  the  Moscow  Riix.skoijc  Sloro,  to  pay  off  old 
.scons  against  Russia,  and  the  Moscow  organ  points  out  that 
Sweden  has  been  consistently  pro-German  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  losses  that  Swedish  commerce 
lias  suffered  through  the  s  iking  of  Swedish  merchantmen  by 
German  submarines.     The  London  Morning  Post  says: 

"Knibohhmed  by  recent  German  successes,  the  latent  hos- 
tility of  Sweden,  which  has  never  forgiven  the  loss  of  Finland, 
has  become  strongly  developed.  ConsideraV)!*'  preparations  for 
warlike  contingencies  have  been  made  in  north  Sweden,  and  the 
Swedish  Army  is  fully  mobilized. 

"Jf  Sweden  jxTsists  in  her  unfriendly  attitude  toward  Russia, 
she  may  ra.nidly  drift  into  a  war  which  would  ine\'itably  be  a 
groat  obstacle  to  her  future  progress." 

A  long  dispatch  from  its  Stockholm  correspondent  is  published 
in  tlie  London  Times,  where  it  is  indicated  that  public  opinion 
in  Sweden  is  influenced  rather  by  a  fear  of  Russia  than  b^-  any 
love  of  Germany: 

"There  are  many  degrees  of  this  opinion,  varj'ing  from  the 
en.,)hatic  pro-Germanism  of  the  army  officers  and  professional 
student  clas.ses  to  the  socialistic  masses,  who,  while  not  pro- 
GiTuian.  do  not  wish  (J'Tinaiiv  to  be  crusht. 


"The  Swedes  as  a  whole  welcome  the  setbaek  to  Ru.ssia,  but 
are  less  confident  than  they  were  a  short  while  ago  that  Germany 
ultimately  will  be  the  victor. 

"The  general  conviction  is  that  neutrality  for  Sweden  is  the 
wisest  course." 

The  London  Socialist  organ.  Justice,  thinks  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  the.Swedish  Aj-my  very  significant,  and  points  out  the 
fact  that  troops  are  concentrated  iu  unwonted  numbers  on 
the  Russo-Swedish  frontier.  Referring  to  the  Army  increases. 
Justice  says: 

"The  Swedish  .\rmy  is  now  larger  and  more  efficient  than  it 
has  ever  been  .in  the  country's  fustory.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  Army  has  almost  doubled,  and  now  numbers  over 
a-W.OOO  trained  men,  of  whom  360.000  are  of  the  first  line  and 
180,0[X)  Landsturm.  New  training-schools,  established  since  the 
war  be'gan,  have  added  nearly  G.OOO  non-commissioned  officers 
to  the  Army  in  a  few  months,  while  fifty  new  important  officers' 
posts  have  been  created." 

On  the  Russian  side  the  papers  strongly  protest  the  friendli- 
ness felt  for  Sweden  b\'  its  Slav  neighbor,  and  assurances  of  the 
absence  of  any  sinist(>r  design  on  Russia's  part  are  frequently 
given.  The  Pelrograd  Xoroyc  Vrcmija  thus  concludes  a  lengthy 
examination  of  Russo-S\vedish  relations: 

"Russia  never  desired  that  Sweden  should  depart  from  her 
strict  neutrality.  All  she  wished  was  that  Sweden  should,  for 
the  sake  of  the  past  and  the  future  of  RussorSwedish  relations, 
preserve  strict  impartiality.  She  did  not  invite  Sweden  to 
launch  out  against  Germany,  even  avIkmi  the  German  submarines 
grossh'  insulted  Sweden  by  sinking  Swedish  ships.  The  same 
attitude  toward  Sweden  was  shown  throughout  the  war  by  our 
Allies.  The  Swedes  have  not  appreciated  this  fair  and  just 
attitude  until  quite  recently.  As  the  Dagens  Nijhcter  justly 
remarks  now,  there  Avere  two  sets  of  scales  in  Sweden,  one  for 
the  Allies  and  quite  another  for  German}'. 

"The  l)attle  of  Gothland  has  rendered  Sweden  a  good  service 
by  enabling  her  to  reconsider  her  attitude  to  the  belligerents, 
not  in  the  foggy  atmosphere  created  by  German  agents,  but  in 
clear  daylight.  This  was  sufficient  to  show  the  pro-German 
elements  in  Sweden  in  their  true  light." 

Similar  views  find  expression  in  the  Petrograd  Ryetch: 

"Tile  differences  regarding  such  questions  as  the  shipping  of 
goods  through  Sweden  into  Russia  and  the  ex])ort  of  food-supplies 
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England  (to  Italy) — 
little  one." 


i!r»iA  .->  ul;.^^>^. 

You've  come  just    in    time   for   the    funeral. 
Simplicissimus  (Mimicli) . 


BY  WAY  OF  A  CH.\NGE. 

Uncle  Sam — ■  Guess  I'm  about  through  with  letter-writing. 

— Punch  (London). 


PERHAPS  THE  WISH  IS  FATHER  TO  THE  THOUGHT. 
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/AAy  i/iy,.^  r^ 


Francis  Joseph- 


William!    O,  Will-i-am!  " 

— Heraldo  de  Madrid. 


Francis  Joseph^"  Hold  mo  tight:   I'm  falling!  ' 

— La  Tribuna  (Madrid). 


SPANISH    IDEAS   OF   AUSTRIA'S   MILITARY   POSITION. 


from  Russia  to  Sweden  will,  of  course,  be  settled  very  soon,  and 
at  any  rate  these  questions  are  not  so  serious  that  they  could 
be  the  cause  of  or  reason  for  a  conflict.  The  fear  of  the  ag- 
gressive plans  of  Russia,  who  is  represented  as  striving  for  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean  through  Sweden,  altho  supported  by  a  portion 
of  the  Swedish  Germanophil  press,  is  not  taken  seriously  by  any 
rational  Swedish  statesman.  .  .  .  They  know  well  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  both  countries  a  conflict  would 
be  devoid  of  any  sense.  Those  rumors  are  fed  more  by  German 
inspirations  than  by  real  causes." 

Speaking  at  the  opening  session  of  the  reassembled  Duma 
Mr.  Sazonoff,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  exprest  a  hope  that 
there  would  be  no  rupture  with  Sweden,  and,  according  to  the 
Novoye  Vremya,  said: 

"Recently  there  has  been  much  talk  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
our  neighbors  in  Sweden,  and  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the 
words  of  one  of  their  statesmen.  Our  friendly  relations  with 
Sweden,  our  sincere  desire  to  maintain  with  her  the  best  neigh- 
borly relations,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  confirmation  from 
me.  At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  inevitable 
embarrassments  caused  to  Swedish  commerce  through  that 
country's  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  belligerents.  I  content 
myself  with  placing  on  record  the  correctness  with  which  the 
Swedish  Government  preserves  its  neutrality  while  safeguarding 
its  national  interests.  The  Anglo-Swedish  negotiations  which 
are  i^roceeding  at  Stockholm,  while  being  confined  to  business- 
matters,  have  given  proof  of  an  undoubted  desire  on  both  sides 
to  find  a  basis  of  agreement,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  a 
successful  conclusion  will  soon  be  reached." 

Altho  there  are  troubled  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden  due  to  the  British  blockade  of  Germany,  which  hits 
Swedish  commerce  rather  hard,  yet  there  appears  to  be  some 
friendliness  between  the  two  peoples.  Thus,  in  protesting 
against  the  sinking  of  three  Swedish  merchantmen  by  German 
submarines,  the  Stockholm  Aflonlidningen  wrote : 

"Great  Britain  has  not  yet  wilfully  or  directly  caused  the 
death  of  a  single  Swede.  England,  reckoning  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  neutral  shipping  may  benefit  Germany,  tries 
without  murdering  innocents  to  injure  the  enemy  as  much 
as  possible.  The  German  methods  are  a  continuation  of  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  which  was  resorted  to  in  order  that 
Germany  might  fly  at  the  throat  of  France  in  the  quickest 
possible  time." 


FOOD-PRICES  SOAR  IN  GERMANY 

FOOD  IS  DEAR  in  Germany  to-day,  and,  despite  the 
(efforts  of  the  Government  to  keep  prices  down  as  far  as 
possible,  they  seem  to  be  continually  soaring.  This  is 
causing  no  little  uneasiness  and  discontent,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  articles  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
journals  of  every  political  complexion  urging  the  Government 
to  take  some  steps  to  relieve  the  strain.  We  quote  here  extracts 
from  three  papers  of  widely  different  political  opinions,  all  of 
which  are  agreed  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  what 
is  to  the  poor  an  almost  insupportable  burden.  The  Berlin 
Vorwdrts,  the  leading  Social-Democratic  organ  in  Prussia,  boldly 
attacks  the  Government  and  disputes  the  official  statement 
that  on  August  15  there  would  be  60,000  tons  of  grain  on  hand 
which  would  suffice  till  the  new  crop  is  available  at  the  end 
of  October.  This,  says  the  Vorwdrts,  is  "nonsensical,"  because 
it  works  out  at  only  two  ounces  of  breadstuff  per  head  per 
day.     It  then  proceeds: 

"Foreign  sources  of  supply  remain  uncertain.  At  best,  the 
territory  occupied  in  the  east  can  furnish  some  grain  if  the  crops 
there  prove  so  favorable  that  a  surplus  over  the  requirements 
of- the  local  population  will  be  available.  The  thing  to  do, 
therefore,  is  to  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  to  consider 
that  in  the  worst  possible  eventuality — that  the  war  should 
really  last  another  full  year — the  feeding  of  the  country  may  be 
possible  by  dint  of  the  most  rational  system,  but  that  it  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  very  generous. 

"The  question  is,  at  what  price  bread  can  be  had.  But  even 
if  the  authorities  contrive,  on  the  basis  of  their  new  regulations, 
to  supply  the  population  with  bread  at  prices  within  their  reach, 
only  the  simpler  portion  of  the  Government's  duty  will  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  people  can  not  live  on  bread-rations  alone.  Other 
necessities  of  life  must  also  be  placed  under  control,  notably  milk 
and  meat." 

The  Kolnische  Volkszcitung,  a  prominent  organ  of  the  powerful 
Catholic  Center  party,  takes  a  different  stand,  but  insists  that 
the  matter  is  urgent : 

"There  is  no  lack  of  foodstuffs,  yet  prices  are  already  hardly 
within  one's  means.  A  number  of  important  necessaries  of  life 
have  risen  two-  and  threefold.  The  prices  of  vegetables,  too, 
are   exceedingly   high,   altho   the   imports   from   abroad   are   in 
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.  jrmal  tirr?fs  quite  small.  Th<iax,^iigti  prir-r^  ran  not  be  explained 
solely  by  the  dry  summer.  If  the  cause  of  these  rises  in  prices  is 
sought  no  one"  will  accept  responsrbility  for  them.  Every  one 
puts  the  blame  on  somebody  else,  but  the  public  has  to  pay. 

"No  regard  is'paid  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  Germans  have  a 
reduced  income,  and  that  it  is  therefore  only  right  and  reason- 
able that  the  producers  of  and  dealers  in  foodstuffs  ought  really 
to  be  content  with  lower  earnings.  Just  fancy  putting  forward 
the  idea  that  on  account  of  the  war  a  man  is  entitled  to  higher 
gains  than  in  normal  times,  while  at  the  same  time  millions  of 
women  and  children,  who  have  not  the  means  to  buy  even 
necessaries,  are  starving.  The  laboring  classes  and  those 
possest  of  little  can  not  bear  this  burden  any  longer  without 
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THE  NEW  DANCING-MISTRE88. 

'■  Vinx  of  the  .Moon,  pcrniil  thy  slave  to  present  Fraulein  Goose, 
who  is  conic  to  teach  the  goose-step  to  the  ladies  of  lliy  Harem." 

— .4  la  Baionnette  (Paris). 

suffering  greatly.  .\  (h'cp-seated  feeling  of  bitterness  is  spread- 
ing far  and  wide  because  the  burden  of  the  war  is  so  unequally 
distributed." 

Finally,  the  semiofficial  Berlin  Lokdl  Aitzciger  is  by  no  means 
comfortable  over  the  rise  in  prices,  and  says: 

"Then>  is  in  flennany  at  the  pres<>iit  time,  apart  from  tlic 
great  question  which  preoccupies  all  of  us,  nothing  of  such  impor- 
tance as  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  impending  decision  of  the  riov«'rnnient  on  the  revision  of  the 
niaxiiinini  jirices  for  grain.  For  we  hav<-  to  reckon  with  an 
average  increase  in  the  family  budget  of  between  '>0  and  (K) 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  this  time  last  year.  •  And  this  figure 
gives  no  i<lea  of  the  change  that  lias  come  about  during  the  last 
twelve  months  in  tlu'  quality  of  the  food  consumed. 

"Here  and  there  j)eo])le  argue  that  the  iUcrea-^e  in  wages 
offers  some  compensjitioii.  but  this  advantage  is  one  that  has 
only  fallen  to  a  comparatively  small  i)nrt  of  the  working  class«'s. 
being,  in  fact,  contincd  to  those  engaged  in  the  ditTerent  l)ranclies 

of  war-industries \nd  the  great  mass  of  those  receiving  a 

fixt  wage  or  salary  have  no  more  wherewith"  to  buy  the  ne*-- 
essaries  of  life  than  before  i)ric(s  v.cnt  up.  and  in  many  cases, 
owing  to  reductions  of  pay.  they  have  even  less 

"The  effects  arc  to  be  felt  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  can 
easily  be  understood  that  in  such  circumstances  the  feeling  of 
the  people  has  not  remained  unintiuonced." 
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TCJR^EY  MAKES  X0MI'AKli5UJNS 

'OYOUS  OPTIMISM  reigns  in  Constantinople.  At  home, 
the  Turks  are  holding  their  own  in  the  Dardanelles; 
abroad,  they  see  the  armies  of  their  German  friends  suc- 
cessfully estabhshed  on  enemy  soil,  with  the  honors  of  war 
admittedly  theirs.  AH  this  affords  the  Stamboul  journals 
food  for  complaisant  reflection,  and  they  point  \\ith  no  little 
pride  to  the  sweeping  reforms  inaugurated  in  Turkey  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  which  they  contrast  with  the  muddles 
which  they  observe  reported  in  the  English  press.  Thus  the 
Constantinople  Tanine  says: 

"In  England  mourning  and  anxiety  are  increasing  from  day 
to  day.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Liberals  to  their  age-long  oppo- 
nents in  the  effort  to  unite  the  nation  have  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. The  press  declared  that  giving  the  Conservatives  a  share 
in  the  Government  would  rally  the  whole  people  and  assure 
success  to  their  arms.  But  events  ha\e  shown  that  the  only 
result  has  been  a  greater  output  of  fine  writing  in  the  papers. 

"The  marriage  of  the  two  i)arties  has  produced  no  material 
fruit,  and  has  had  no  moral  value  or  influence,  as  the  latest 
telegrams  show.  The  old  liickering  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  still  in  evidence;  and  in  addition  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
Government  for  deceiving  the  people  by  the  suppression  of 
unwelcome  news,  a  company  has  now  been  formed  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  agitate  the  people  against  the  action  of  the  censor.' 
The  rancor  between  the  parties  is  sharper  than  ever." 

The  Tanine  next  points  out  that  the  Allies  have  been  battering 
away  at  the  Dardanelles  since  February  with  little  success,  anli 
proceeds : 

"To  convince  the  English  and  French  that  the  forcing  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  are  impossible,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  thrust  themselves  upon  our 
tremendous  defenses.  The  losses  inflicted  upon  those  enemies 
who  liave  for  months  held  two  little  points  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  exceed  100,000. 

"In  the  meantime,  here  in  Stamboul,  we  know  how  senseless 
is  their  dream  that  they  <'an  ever  take  this  city.  Note  how 
life  is  passing  with  us  here.  Our  enemies  have  not  told  the 
world  what  tidings  persons  from  neutral  peoples  who  have  lived 
here  have  given  of  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  city.. 

"  In  fact,  since  the  war  began,  and  especially  since  the  attempt 
upon  the  Dardanelles,  work  on  public  buildings  and  on  the  task 
of  beautifying  the  city  has  gone  steadily  on.  Every  one  has 
accepted  the  necessary  sacrifices  required  by  the  war.  Every- 
body is  at  work  as  usual.  Content  and  confidence  are  felt  every- 
where. No  one  is  merely  tranquilly  confident  of- a  happy  ending 
of  the  war.  but  every  one  is  zealously  active  in  his  own  place, 
doing  all  that  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  happy  ending.  Every 
Turk  is  joining  hands  with  his  fellows  in  sacrifice  and  labor  for 
iHc  common  cause.  New  factories  are  opened,  new  relief-centers 
are  established,  and  the  various  requirements  brought  upon  us 
by  the  war  are  cheerfully  met  by  Government  and  people.  The 
spectacle  presented  in  Stamboul.  of  unity,  zeal,  and  confidence 
among  all  our  people,  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  divisions  and 
the  hopelessness  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies." 

This  enthusiastic  view  of  Turkish  progress  is  indorsed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Kohnsche  Ziltung  recently  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, who  says: 

"  Everything. is  conducted  so  orderly,  so  quietly,  and  earnestly 
thai  even  a  visitor  from  Germany  accustomed  to  German 
punctuality  and  discipline  must  be  delighted  at  the  military 
spirit  which  reigns  here.  .  .  .  Everywhere  there  seem  to  be 
inexhaustible  reserves  of  men,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  how 
well  prc]iare(l  Turkey  is  behind  the  front  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  enemy  will  fight  in  vain,  in  spite  of  all  that  mod- 
ern technical  skill  can  achieve,  against  this  Old-World  strength. 
All  the  stations  are  full  of  soldiers,  and  at  many  points  broad 
stretci;  s  of  meadows  are  covered  with  the  great  white  tents  of 
the  encamped  troops,  where  everything  is  arranged  in  the  most 
minute  order,  while  on  all  sides  along  the  railway  supplies  in 
boxes  and  .sacks  are  piled  up  under  canvas  with  immense  quan- 
tities of  forage.  You  see  at  once  that  the  money  that  is  needed 
for.  military  purposes  is  being  spent  in  the  right  way  under  the 
new  and  patriotic  Government  which  now  rules  in  Turkey,  and 
the  resources  of  the  land  are  nearly  inexhaustible." 
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HOW  BIG  SHOULD  A  CITY  BE? 


CITIES  that  arc  using  all  k'gitiniato  efforts,  and  even 
some  efforts  that  can  not  be  so  described,  to  climb  to 
a  slightly  higher  rank  in  th(>  census-list,  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Ebenezer  Howard,  an  English  authority  on 
city-planning,  places  the  maximum  population  of  the  ideal  city 
at  about  32,000,  depending  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  com- 
I)onent  families.  Increase  in  population  should  be  provided 
for,  he  thinks,  by  building  another  city  near  by.  Mr.  Howard's 
ideal  city  covers  G.OOO  acres,  of  which  about  half  is  cultivated, 
the  other  half  being  occupied  by  streets  and  buildings.  This  we 
learn  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  reprinted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago, 
July  28).     Says  Professor  Smith: 

"The  average  American  predicts  failure  for  any  such  enter- 
prise. However,  England  feels  the  city  problem  much  more 
keenly  thnn  we  do  in  tiiis  country,  for  it  has  had  the  industrial 
city  longer,  aiid,  in  recruiting  for  armies,  particularly  for  the 
Boer  War,  England*  has  discovered  with  horror  the  physical 
degeneration  which  results  with  generations  of  city-dwcllers, 
with  inadequate  dwelling  facilities,  no  gardens,  no  ground,  no 
play  facilities.  After  much  hard  work,  Mr.  Howard  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Garden  City  Association  that  raised  enough  sub- 
scriptions of  cash  to  start 

"It  has  succeeded.  In  nine  years,  between  1904  and  1913, 
about  thirty  factories  have  moved  to  the  place,  which  had  a 
population  of  8,000  and  was  steadily  increasing.  The  crucial 
test,  however,  of  its  success  is  the  balance-sheet.  It  was  financed 
by  a  group  of  individuals  who  were  willing  to  put  up  some  monej% 
buy  the  land,  and  get  their  5  per  cent,  cumulative  dividends 
eventually  if  it  succeeded.  It  followed  the  usual  English  plan 
of  giving  long  leases  to  land  and  letting  tenants  improve 

"The  financial  plan  provides  that  the  promoters  shall  get 
5  per  cent.,  and  after  that  further  profits  shall  go  to  the  city  in 
improvements  and  reduction  of  taxes.  One  of  the  manufacturers 
told  me  he  could  foresee  the  time  when  the  town  would  be 
without  taxes,  and  then  the  manufacturers  would  come  there 
'in  droves.' 

"I  regard  this  attempt  to  eliminate  the  crowding-evil  from 
the  manufacturing  town  as  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
social  experiment  going  on  in  Eiu-ope,  for  it  is  a  statistical  fact 
that  no  large  city  population  anywhere  is  physically  and  numeri- 
cally maintaining  itself.  In  1913,  I  spent  several  days  in  this 
city,  going  through  it  very  carefully  to  see  how  it  appealed  to  the 
manufacturers.  I  had  letters  of  introdu(;tion  to  the  prophets  of 
the  pla(H!,  but  really  I  did  not  care  how  it  appealed  to  the 
prophets,  for  I  knew  that  in  advance.  I  did  not  care  how  it 
appealed  to  the  poets,  the  artists,  the  retired  bankers,  the 
maiden  ladies  living  on  snug  incomes,  nor  the  cranks,  nor  the 
merchants  who  sold  to  all  these,  nor  even  to  the  workers  who 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  worker  goes  where 
there  are  jobs.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick- 
maker  come  to  serve  him,  so  that  the  vital  part  of  a  city  is  the 
way  it  appeals  to  the  man  who  promotes  the  primal  industry, 
which  is  usually  manufacturing.  Therefore  I  interviewed  the 
manufacturers  of  the  place,  making  a  special  attemi)t  to  try 
to  find  those  who  were  most  distinctly  what  you  would  call 
of  the  practical  turn  of  mind  in  contrast  to  the  altruistic.  Every- 
where I  found  the  same  enthusiasm.  I  went  to  get  their  ideas, 
but  first  I  must  go  and  look  at  their  plants.  They  all  pointed 
out  the  great  superiority  of  the  plant  on  these  two-  or  three- 
acre  cheap  sites  over  the  plants  they  had  left  in  London,  many 
of  which  were  crowded,  and  so  dark  as  to  be  lighted  by  gas,  and 
so  inadequate  as  to  interfere  with  the  best  efficiency  of  work.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  most  beautiful  factory-town  I  have  ever  seen,  for 
the  reason  that  every  house  has  room  enough  for  flowers  in 
front  and  vegetables  behind.  At  no  place  do  they  have  lots 
rnore  than  twelve  to  the  acre,  which  means  that  lots  can  be 
practically  20  x  200  feet,  even  in  sections  given  over  to  the 
artizan.  That  makes  pro\nsion  for  a  small  front  yard,  cottage 
site,  little  back  yard,  and  100  feet  left  for  garden  in  the  rear.  .  .  . 

"The  most  significant  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  it  has 


been  done  by  the  application  of  existing  practi.ses  and  existing 
laws  with  existing  human  science.  Most  attempts  at  r;ocial 
reconstruction  have  to  await  a  conversion  of  the  majoritj-  to  a 
now  point  of  view,  and  if  the  dreams  of  the  socialist  com«<  true, 
we  must  also  develop  an  entirely  new  system  and  type  of  busi- 
ness administration.  In  contrast  to  that  millennial  pro<-ess,  a 
garden-city  like  Letchworth,  England,  can  be  built  now  in  any 
well-chosen  location.  Any  group  of  capitalists  with  con- 
structive imagination  and  good  business  ability  can  start  in  and 
do  it  under  existing  law.  As  to  its  areal  aspects — there  is  plenty 
of  room  along  tlm  Delaware  Itiver  for  all  the  industrial  popula- 
tion now  near  it  (and  much  more)  to  be  so  situated  that  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  principles  involved  in  Oardcn 
City  and  have  the  best  access  to  the  harbor.  They  now  ha\c 
very  poor  access  to  it. 

"If  our  urban  people  lived  in  such  cities  as  Garden  City  it 
would  beyond  a  doubt  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  increase  wealth 
through  by-industry,  increase  i)leasure  through  the  possibilities 
of  recreation,  increase  efficiency  through  increased  health. 
The  land-speculator  alone  would  lose — lose  his  present  much  too 
wide-spread  opi)ortunity  to  take  something  and  give  nothing  in 
return.  Something  for  nothing  is  a  process  that  is  variously 
regarded  according  to  our  social  enlightenment." 

It  is  significant  that  the  editor  of  Engineering  and  Contracting 
agrees  emphatically  with  the  writer  in  his  conclusions  regarding 
the  undesirability  of  large  cities.  He  asserts  in  a  leading 
article  that  tlu^  idea  of  the  great  city  as  a  permanent  construc- 
tion is  itself  an  error.  None  of  its  component  parts  exists  long. 
He  says: 

"Its  buildings,  its  streets,  its  transit,  its  sanitation-works 
endure  in  part  only  from  one  generation  to  another.  There  is 
constant  shifting  of  its  business  and  industrial  center.s — even 
the  character  and  magnitude  of  these  change  in  time — and  social 
life  shifts  its  activities  and  habitation  often  and  widely.  All 
this  is  trite,  it  will  be  said;  the  city  as  a  unit  remains  and  is 
permanent.  One  may  remark  of  Ninev(>h  and  Babylon,  in 
answer,  that  such  a  retreat  is  not  necessary.  There  are  increasing 
indications  that  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
big  city,  the  city  great  in  population  and  area,  is  not  as  fit  to 
serve  the  only  purposes  that  a  city  can  serve  as  are  smaller 
aggregations  of  the  units  which  collectively  we  name  a  city. 
Newly  created  industrial  cities  are  becoming  familiar  in  America 
and  in  England,  and  coijimerce  and  industry  are  coming  (>very 
year  to  clo.ser  agreement  with  sociology  in  their  estimation  of 
the  advantages  of  the  small  city.  Acceptance  of  tlu'  logical 
conclusion  is  perhaps  distant,  but  this  conclusion  is  beginning  to 
be  admitted. 

"People  are  fond  of  comparing  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  city 
with  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  living  organism.  It  is  perhaps 
not  an  unfair  comparison.  The  biologist,  b(>  it  noted  in  this 
comparison,  recognizes  that  a  living  organism  is  not  necessarily 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being  simply  because  it  is  larger  and  more 
complex.  The  simpler  organism  can  exist  imder  much  more 
simple  conditions,  and  may  therefore  be  quite  as  fit  as  a  more 
complex  organism  which  requires  more  complex  conditions  under 
which  to  survive  and  thrive.  We  shall  see  that  this  compari.son 
is  particularly  true  of  the  city.  The  small  city  of  200.(KK)  people 
may  be  and  is  usually  just  as  capable  in  all  that  a  city  affords  its 
inhabitants  as  is  the  city  of  2,000,000  people. 

"As  engineers,  let  us  see  how  the  engineering  tasks  of  a  city 
are  affected  by  size.  The  engineering  tasks  of  a  city  are  primarily 
to  provide  transit,  to  supply,  purify,  and  distribute  water,  to 
provide  sewerage  and  dispose  of  sewage,  to  secure  sanitary 
housing,  to  pave  and  keep  clean  streets  and  roadways.  Tho 
accomplishment  of  none  of  these  tasks  becomes  a  serious  prolv 
lein  until  the  city  area  and  population  become  large.  Generally 
the  larger  the  city  is,  the  more  difficult  and  therefore  costly  are 
the  solutions  that  must  be  resorted  to,  assuming  that  quality 
of  .service  is  maintained.  In  a  word,  all  the  engineering  difficul- 
ties of  a  great  city  are  due  primarily  to  its  size  and  not  to  any 
superiority  of  the  service  provided.  Cities  of  200,000  usually  ! 
have  as  good  water-supply  and  as  good  sewage  as  do  cities  of 
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'J.OOO.OOO,  their  people  get  from  home  to  work  as  quickly,  their 
streets  are  as  dean  and  well  paved,  their  housing  and  sanitation 
are  as  jrood.  Wliere,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  great  size?  Is 
it  in  educational  advantages,  opportunities  for  amusement  or 
social  life  or  religious  activity?  Every  one  knows  that  in  none 
of  these  things  does  the  small  city  deny  its  inhabitants  any 
material  advantage  had  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city.  Why 
should  cities  vie  with  one  another  to  attain  size?  Size,  merely, 
makes  a  city  no  more  fit  to  serve  its  inhabitants." 


AN  ARCTIC  POWER-PLANT 

APOWEIl-PLANT  has  just  been  completed  at  Porjus, 
within  the  frigid  zone,  by  the  Swedish  Government 
^  as  part  of  a  general  policy  of  national  water-power 
development  that  led  to  the  acquisition  some  twelve  years  ago 
of  widely  extended  water-rights.     To  nations  like  the  United 
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CROS,S-SECTION    OF    THE    PORJUS    DAM.  SHOWING    ELASTIC     EARTH- 
FILL  ON  THE  CP-STREAM  SIDE  AS  PROTECTION  .AGA-IN.IT  PRE.S.SURE. 

States,  a  large  part  of  whose  territory  lies  within  the  arctic 
circle,  the  po.ssibility  of  developing  and  utilizing  electric  power 
in  that  region  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  that  the 
arctic  and  subarctic  water-powers  are  destined  to  play  a  large 
part  in  the  future  industrial  and  economic  history  of  the  world 
probably  admits  of  no  doubt. 

In  the  case  of  the  plant  at  Porjus  some  rather  unusual  prob- 
lems were  met  and  solved.  In  damming  up  the  Porjus  Fails  it 
Ijecame  ne<'essary,  lor  e.xample,  to  j)ro\ide  against  the  strains 
of  the  cold  sea.son  a  resistance  equal  to  the  crushing  power  of 
expanding  ice.  The  solution,  as  Tin-  Kngiiirtriny  Record  (New 
York,  August. 7)  explains,  was  a  sort  of  ju-jutsu  trick  of  conquer- 
ing this  pressure  by  giving  way  to  it.  So  where  stone  and 
cement  alone  woidd  haw  been  ground  to  powder,  a  little  cushion 
of  plain  eartii  on  the  ui>-stream  side  of  the  dam  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  acting  as  a  shock-absorber;    as  we  read: 

"The  Porjus  Falls  is  the  general  name  for  a  series  of  rapids  and 
falls  al«»ut  \}>  miles  long,  between  two  comparati\ ely  calm 
|)ieces  of  water,  Stora  Porjusselet  and  Lilla  Porjusselet,  or 
liillsciet.  Tlie  higher  of  these,  Stora  Porjusselet,  is  a  lake  al)out 
;i  miles  long,  which,  previous  to  tlie  building  of  the  Porjus  |)owcr- 
development,  wa.s  separated  from  Stora  Lulevatt<*n  by  a  s^-ries 
of  rapids  2  miles  long,  the  so^-alled  i^uleluspen,  with  a  fall  of 
about  2.S  feet.  The  building  of  the  diini  at  Porjus  has  raised 
the  surfa<'e  of  the  lake,  so  that  its  additional  head  can  also  !)»• 
utilized  for  the  power-works  almost  to  its  full  extent 

"In  designing  the  dam  structures  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
expansion  of  the  ice  under  "the  a<-tion  of  the  iieat  of  the  sun  liatl 
to  be  considen-d.  To  build  a  dam  .so  strong  that  it  could  prevent 
the  expansion  of  the  ice,  that#is,  n\sist  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
«-rushing-streiigtii  of  the  ice,  was  out  of  the  question  for  both 
pra<'tical  and  economic  r<a.sons,  as  sudi  a  structure  would  n-quire 
masonry  of  too  heavy  dimensions.  It  was,  therefore,  de<'i<led  to 
use  eart ImIuiiis  with  stone  facing  on  the  u|>-stream  side,  which 
would  a«lmit  compression  of  the  earth-till  without  injuring 
the  dam. 

"A  <Tos.s-se<'tion  of  the  dam  is  shown.  Tt  consists  jmncipally 
of  three  i)arts,  tlie  stone-till  on  the  down-stream  side,  tiiedirt- 
Hll  on  tile  ui)-stream  side,  and  a  cor«'  wall  of  n-^'uforct-d  concrete 
carried  to  rock.  The  dirt-HII  consists  of  .s<'veral  parts,  of  which 
the  middle  has  been  carefully  rolled  and  constitutes  the  water- 
prooting  nn-mbrane.  Over  the  dirt-till  is  a  <'over  of  puddle  aiul 
stone  in  order  to  prote<*t  it  from  the  action  of  frost  and  i<'<'. 

"The  stone-fill  on  the  down-stream  side  serves  as  support  for 
the  core  wall.  In  order  to  make  this  supi)ort  more  eff««ctive,  the 
fill  has  been  built  with  an  inclined  plane  of  sliding.  This  wa,s 
done  so  that,  should  the  stone-till  settle,  there  will  always  be  a 
direct  transmission  of  the  pressure  from  the  core  wall  to  the 


supporting  fill.  When  that  part  of  the  stone-fill  below  the  plane 
of  sliding  Jiettles,  the  wedge-shaped  upper  part  will  slide  against 
the  core  wall  because  of  its  weight,  thus  exerting  an  active 
pressure." 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  arctic  i)lant  is  a  sluice 
closed  by  a  so-called  "rolling  dam,"  which  is  practically  a 
cylindrical  sluice-gate  on  a  huge  scale,  opened  and  shut  bj' 
rolling  it  into  different  positions. 

Of  perhaps  greater  interest  than  the  dam  system  of  this 
arctic-circle  project  is  the  hydraulic  end  of  the  power-station, 
all  of  which  is  underground,  including  the  intake  and  discharge 
tunnels — a  necessary  precaution  against  interruption  by  ice. 
The  intake,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  is  located  at  the  eastern 
abutment  of  the  dam,  protected  by  a  special  gate  of  ingenious 
design  that  controls  the  flow  of  water  into  four  openings,  whence 
it  flows  into  the  "forebay,"  and  so  to  five  draft-tubes — the  tur- 
bine intakes  described  as  follows: 

"  The  masonry  partitions  between  the  five  intakes  are  each 
16.4  feet  wide,  necessitated  by  the  spacing  of  39.4  feet  required 
by  the  units  and  by  the  most  advantageous  width  of  the  intake 
chambers,  which  is  23  feet.  Originally,  it  was  intended  to  let 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  rock  remain  as  a  core  in  these  piers, 
but  the  quality  encountered  made  this  impossible.  The  piers 
are,  therefore,  made  of  concrete,  with  a  very  lean  mixtm-e  in  the 
center  portions. 

"  Each  turbine  intake  is  closed  by  a  single  steel  gate.  The  free 
opening  is  23  feet  wide  and  13.1  feet  high.  The  gates  consist  of 
plate-girder  frames  with  beam  verticals  and  buckle-plate  skin 
plates.  Wheels  and  provisions  for  tightening  are  the  same  as 
for  the  gate  at  the  intake  end  of  the  tunnel.  Pipes  have  been 
provided  in  the  concrete  around  the  gate-slots  so  that,  should 
it  be  found  necessary,  steam  can  be  used  for  thawing  out  the 
gates. 

"  Inside  of  ea<-h  gate  is  a  groove  connected  by  a  pipe  with  the 
tail-race  tunnel.  This  groove  serves  to  collect  leakage,  when  the 
gates  are  closed,  thus  permitting  inspection  of  the  turbines." 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  generator-room,  located  more 
than  I.'jO  feet  below  ground.  This  room,  312  feet  in  length  and 
over  37  feet  high,  is  built  with  a  false  ceiling  below  the  outer 
one,  the  reason  for  which  appears  as  we  read: 

"The  spax'e  here  created  and  also  the  spaces  between  the  rock 
and  the  side  walls  are  used  for  conveying  the  heated  air  from 
the  generators.  Cold  air  is  forced  down  through  the  cable- 
shaft  and  conveyed  to  the  generators  through  ducts  in  the  floor. 
From  the  generators  the  heated  air  is  carried  through  another 
system  of  ducts  to  spaces  back  of  the  side  walls  and  rises  in  them 
to  the  chamb«-r  above  the  false  ceiling.     This  in   turn   is  con- 


DIAfiltAM  SHOWING  How  THE   WATER    OF    THIS    ARCTIC 
L.\KE  IS  DIVERTED  T<J  THE  COMPANY'S    POWEH-HOITSE. 

nected  to  the  elevator-shaft,  and  thus  to  vents  in  the  tower 
on  the  transforjuer-house. 

"The  heated  air,  which,  as  stated  above,  passes  between  the 
rock  and  the  side  walls,  prevents  conden.sation.  In  winter, 
when  the  air  is  too  cold  to  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  generators, 
it  is  heated  by  mixing  it  with  the  heat«'d  air.  When  this  is 
necessary  the  heated  air  is  not  conveyed  through  the  conduits, 
but  is  disqharged,  through  ventilators,  into  the  generator-room. 
It  then  pas.ses  through  the  elevator-shaft  to  the  floor  of  the 
transformer-house,  where  the  fans  mix  it  with  the  cold  air  and 
force  it  dowi    to  the  generators. 

"The  floor  of  the  generator-room  is  about  165  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  about  8.8  feet  above  the  high-water 
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Illustrations  by  rnurU-sy  <  f   'Tiit*  Kn^iiiprrinK  Horord,"  Now  Vnrk. 

DRAFT-TUBES  OPENING  INTO  THE  TAIL-RACE  TUNNEL.  THE  GENEHATOH-KOOM.    165  FEET  HELOW  GUOUND-LEVEL. 

AN   ARCTIC   HYDROELECTRIC   PLANT  THAT  GIVES  SERVICE  THE   YEAR    KOl'ND. 


level  at  the  discharge  end  of  the  tail-race  tunnel.  lie(?au.se  of 
friction-losses  in  the  tunnel  and  heavy  surges,  it  is  possible  that 
the  water-pressure  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tail-race  tunnel,  in 
exceptional  (tases,  may  correspond  to  a  fictitious  water-level 
above  the  floor  of  the  generator-room.  It  was  not  possible  to 
locate  the  floor  above  the  fictitious  elevation,- as  its  location  is 
determined  by  the  proper  suction  limit,  of  the  draft-tubes  at 
low  water.  In  order  to  prevent  flooding  of  the  floor,  the  cable- 
conduits,  and  the  generator-pits,  it  was  nec^wsary  to  water- 
proof the  entire  foundation  of  the  generator-room.  The  rock 
was  covered  with  a  course  of  concrete;  a  coat  of  cement  plaster, 
containing  'Ceresit,'  was  applied,  and  a  system  of  drains  was 
provided  before  the  concrete  floor  was  laid.  These  drains 
terminate  in  a  pit,  from  which  the  leakage  is  pumped." 


SEAWEED-GARDENS 

SEAWEED  is  (uiltivated  in  Ireland  by  providing  plenty 
of  stones  to  which  it  may  cling,  the  useful  varieties  being 
all  rock-lovers  and  absent  on  sandy  shores.  Besides  the 
kinds  used  for  human  food,  seaweed  has  a  large  use  as  a  plant- 
fertilizer.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York,  June  24)  believes 
that  there  is  a  hint  in  this  for  us,  as  seaweed  is  often  rich  in 
potash— the  very  substance  that  the  war  is  keeping  from  us. 
Word  comes  from  one  of  the  United  States  consular  agents,  we 
are  told,  that  seaweed  containing  15  per  cent,  of  potash  in  its 
ashes  has  been  found  in  the  ocean  off  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  great  quantities  of  kelp  and 
rockweed  are  being  taken  from  the  ocean  and  dried  and  ground 
as  potash-fertilizers.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  several 
places  where  kelp  and  seaweed  are  used  in  place  of  manure. 

The  writer  goes  on : 

• 

"All  these  things  show  how  man  is  coming  to  regarci  the  ocean 
for  what  it  is— a  vast  storehouse  of  food  and  fertilizer.  For 
ages  man  has  bemoaned  the  loss  of  plant-food  which  is  washed 
out  of  the  soil  and  sent  through  drains  and  brooks  and  sewers 
down  to  the  ocean.  We  now  come  to  understand  that  this 
plant-food  is  not  lost,  but  simply  kept  in  storage  for  us  in  the 
ocean's  depths.  It  is  all  there— from  lime  to  nitrogen— m  clam- 
shells and  coral  and  in  fish,  in  seaweeds,  and  m  the  water- 
solutions.  Nature  is  holding  it  there  for  future  generations, 
who  will  feel  the  need  of  it  so  keenly  that  they  will  think  out 
plans  for  obtaining  it  from  the  ocean.  The  present  shortage  of 
potash  makes  us  think  more  of  these  oceanTSupplies  •  than  ever 
before,  and  new  things  are  being  learned  about  it. 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  "cultivating"  seaweed  Uke  hay 


or  corn,   the  following  citation  from  Eiiylish  Farm  iind  Home 
is  given: 

"By  the  'cultivation  of  seaweed'  is  meant  the  provision  of 
suitable  anchorages,  generally  large  stones,  betwe(>n  tide-marks. 
There  are  several  places  round  the  coast  of  Ireland  wh<Te  sea- 
weed is  cultivated  in  this  way.  At  Mill  Bay.  betwc'cn  (Ireen- 
castle  and  Killowen,  in  (^ounty  Down,  th(^  right  to  use  a  certain 
area  of  sand  or  bed  in  this  manner  was  granted  by  the  landlord 
at  a  nominal  rent.  Boundaries  are  marked  by  arranging  the 
stones  on  the  margins  of  the  beds  in  straight  lines,  and  sub- 
div^isions  of  the  beds  are  marked  by  pegs.  Some  of  these  beds 
are  situated  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  from  high-water  mark. 
The  first  of  them  was  formed,  many  years  ago,  by  bringing 
granite  stones  from  the  adjacent  Mourue  Mountains,  and  placing 
them — one  to  about  each  square  yard — out  on  the  .sands  below 
high-water  mark.  Quantities  of  these  stones,  which  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  man's  head  to  three  times  as  big,  are  still 
being  carted  out  to  the  sands,  and  then'  are  now  hundreds  of 
acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  seaweed  in  that  district. 

"The  stones  become  covered  by  the  sea  at  each  incoming 
tide,  and  they  soon  become  coated  with  a  growth  of  'seedling' 
seaweed-plants.  The  growth  of  the  weed  is  most  rapid  on  those 
stones  which  remain  longest  submerged — i.e.,  those  nearest  low- 
water  mark,  and  the  most  valuable  beds  are  therefore  so  situated. 
While  from  the  beds  near  low  water  a  cutting  can  be  made  once 
in  two  years,  this  can  only  be  done  with  advantage  once  every 
three  years  from  the  beds  higher  up. 

"In  the  district  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  Achill  area,  where 
relatively  little  farm  stock  is  kept,  the  weed  is  used  principally 
as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and  is  placed  directly  in  the  drills  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  cut.  In  some  cases  it  is  carted  from 
the  shore  to  a  distance  of  from  eight  to  nine  miles  inland. 

"The  price  per  ton-load  of  the  weed  "on  foot'  averaged  in 
1913  about  four  dollars.  In  1914,  owing  probably  to  the  smaller 
demand  for  the  weed,  consequent  on  the  diminished  area  de\  oted 
to  potatoes  in  the  district,  the  price  per  ton  was  only  about 
two  dollars,  exclusive  of  cutting  and  carting." 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  goes  on  to  say : 

"The right  to  these  seaweed-beds  is  bought  and  sold  like  other 
property-rights.  This  use  of  rocks  to  compel  the  sea  to  give  up 
its  potash  may  be  co;npared  with  the  use  of  clover  or  beans 
to  induce  the  air  to  give  up  its  nitrogen.  Not  long  ago  one  of 
our  readers  on  a  rocky  point  of  the  New  England  coast  proposed 
scraping  rockweed  from  the  ledges  and  selling  it  in  barrels  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  public  was  hardly  ready  for  it  at  the  time,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  this  sea-waste  will  be 
utilized  as  plant-food.  The  ocean  contains  uncounted  tons  of 
nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime.  In  the  future 
science  will  learn  how  to  trap  this  plant-food  and  bring  it  back  to 
the  earth." 
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AMERICAN  \^  OODS  FOR  THE  WAR 

Tup:  available  supply  of  European  walnut  lor 
Run-stocks  is  exhausted,  and  the  warring  nations  are 
looking  for  more.  Rut  even  more  urgent  is  the  demand 
for  this  wood  for  aeroj)lane  propeller-blades  and  other  jiarts 
of  the  airerafl  exposed  to  hostile  gun-fire.  We  are  told  that  a 
representative  of  the  British  Government  recently  \-isited 
Chieago  to  purchase  black  walnut  and  other  Ameri<'an  hard- 
woods, especially  for  use  in  military  aeroplanes.  The  daily  press 
even  reports  that  Kan.sas  is  being  denuded  of  her  walnut-orchards 
for  this  purpose.  Our  quotations  are 
from  an  abstract,  made  for  the  In- 
dustrial Digest  Section  of  American 
J ndiLstricf  (New  York.  July),  of  an 
article  contributed  originally  to  The 
Hardwood  Record  (Chicago).  Accord- 
ing to  this  paper  the  propellers  of 
British  aeroplanes  are  now  chiefly  made 
of  American  walnut.     We  read: 

•'That  imix)rtant  use  of  black  walnut 
is  the  latest,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
large  one  if  the  war  continues  to  spread 
and  is  continued  long.  The  wood  is 
not  so  strong  as  some  others,  including 
hickory  and  maple,  but  it  is  ])robably 
stronger,  weight  for  wciglit.  tlum  any 
other  wood  suitable  for  proi)ellers.  .  .  . 
Walnut  is  also  a  higldy  elastic  wood, 
and  that  cpuditN'  is  needed  in  a  proijcller, 
w  liicli  must  run  at  liigli  speed  and  under 
enormous  strain  while  transmitting  i)er- 
haps  one  hundred  horse-power  from  the 
engine  to  the  air. 

"Still  anotiu'r  quality  is  ])eeuliarly 
\aluable  in  the  exa<'ting  .service  which 
an  a«'roj)lane  must  do.  Walnut  does 
not  splinter  when  struck.  If  it  breaks 
at  all,  it  V)reaks  clean.  That  qvuility 
comes  in  good  i)lay  when  a  warplane  is 
under  fire.  Mullets  are  likely  to  strike 
every  part  of  it.  The  i)roi)eller  is  par- 
ticularly vulneraltle.  becau.se  it  can  not 
b«'  protected  by  armor  or  any  other 
device,  but  is  a  shining  mark  for  every 
bullet  aimed.  If  struck,  th(>  bullet 
])asses  through,  h-aving  only  a  small 
hole;  but  if  the  i)ropeller  is  of  wood 
liable  to  split  and  splinter,  a  bullet 
might  tear  away  a  jnece  of  sufTicienl  size  to  cripple  the  nuichine. 

"Walnut,  after  being  well  seasoned,  hiis  little  dis|)osilion  to 
shrink  and  swell.  The  |)ropell(>r  is  exposed  to  rain,  snow,  fog, 
and  dampness  of  every  kind,  but  walnut  holds  its  form  and 
runs  true. 

".\nierican  ash,  hickory,  and  spruce  are  the  chief  woods  in  the 
frames  of  firitish  aeroplanes.  Hickory  goes  across  the  sea  in 
the  form  of  long  logs,  straight  and  fault h'ss.  Those  now  being 
shipped  for  the  British  War  Department  cost  sixty  dollars  a 
thousand  feel  on  this  si<le,  and  tli<>  freight  across  the  sea  costs 
one  hundred  dollars  more.  The  freigiit  is  thus  .seen  to  amount. 
to  much  more  than  the  hickory  costs  in  New  York;  but  so 
tirgent  is  the  need  that  the  British  Oovernment  willingly  pays 
the  freight 

"The  ash  used  is  of  a  correspondingly  high  grade,  and.  like 
hickory,  it  serv(>s  as  frame  nuiterial,  forming  the  skeleton  over 
which  the  canvas  is  stretched. 

"Still  another  wood  ranks  renuirkably  high  in  aeroplane-work. 
The  British  call  it  silver  spruce,  but  it  is  the  West  Virginia  red 
spruce.  For  aeroplanes  it  has  been  pronounced  superior  to 
every  other  spruce  of  the  known  world,  even  going  above  the 
gigantic  Sitka  spriii-(<  of  tlie  north(>rn  Pacific  coast. 

"The  typical  Wt'st  Virginia  spruce  grows  in  thin  ground,  often 
upon  vast  beds  of  broken  stone  covered  with  moss,  and  with 
.scan-ely  any  visible  .soil.  The  best  is  found  at  altitudes  of 
;i..")0()  to  4,500  feet  on  the  mountains  surrounding  the  inter- 
locking sources  of  the  Potomac.  Kanawha,  and  Monongahela 
rivers.  The  growf  h  is  slow,  t  he  tree-trunks  straight  as  plummets, 
and  with  limbs  only  at  the  extreme  tops.  The  wood  is  straight- 
grained  uud  remarkably  free  from  knots  and  other  imperfections." 


From  "The  Joiirnol  of  Hi'mlitjr."  Wa8liingt<in,  D.  C. 
A   •    IIAIHY"    FUOO 
From  tlic  Cicrraau  Kongo. 


FROGS  ^  ITH  HAIR 

IX  POPULAR  MYTHOLOGY  "frogs  hair"  and  "hens 
teeth"  have  long  played  a  part  as  typical  rarities.  From 
this  vantage-ground  thi>  former  was  delhroiu'd.  in  1900, 
l>y  G.  A.  Boulenger,  who  discovered  in  the  German  Kongo 
frogs  that  had  growing  upon  their  bodies  either  hair  or  a  \'ery 
good  imitation  of  it.  It  has  since  developed  that  anatomically  it 
is  not  hair,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  that  term  to  mammals. 
Our  own  hair  is  akin  to  our  finger-nails;  it  is  a  horny  growth, 
whereas  the  "hair"  on  the  African  frogs  is  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercles  that  appear  on 
the  skin  of  the  ordinary  frog.  The  ordi- 
nary citizen,  howe\-er,  who  places  ap- 
pearance above  origin,  will  doubtless 
call  it  "hair."  Says  a  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  HeredUy  (Wasliington,  June) : 

"Were  the  mammals  to  lose  one 
of  their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
through  its  extension  to  the  frogs? 
Boulenger  admitted  that  he  did  not 
know  much  about  it.  but  said  that 
these  'Aillo.se  dermal  i)ai)illie'  were  not 
a  nuptial  attribute  of  the  males,  but 
were  rather  more  strongly  developed 
in  the  female  than  the  male.  He 
suspected  them  of  being  a  seasonal 
appendage. 

"In  1902  he  published  another  short 
paper  on  the  subject  describing  seven 
more  specimens  of  the  same  species.  In 
this  case  the  females  showed  no  trace 
of  the  appendages,  while  in  the  two 
males  they  were  fully  developed.  The 
specimens  were  evidently  obtained  dur- 
ing the  breeding-season. 

"Meantime,  Dr.  H.  Gadow  had  made 
a  microscopical  examination  of  th(>  halr- 
like  structures,  and  reported  that  he 
was  unable  to  find  any  nerves  in  them, 
alt  ho  he  made  out  some  insignificant 
blood-vessels  and  lynijih  spaces.  He 
concluded  that  these  appendages  could 
not  be  considered  a  sensory  apparatus, 
and  agreed  with  Boidenger  that  their 
function  was  a  mystery. 

"There  the  case  remained  until  Willy 
Kiikenthal,  working  in  the  Mu.seum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, H' viewed  it  by  th(»  study  of  eleven  specimens  from  Kribe, 
Kamerun.  He  (>stablished  that  the  hairlike  a])p<'ndages  were 
present  only  in  tlu>  males,  and  altogether  wanting  in  the 
females.  This  confirms  Boulenger's  second  rejjort;  evidently 
his  first  one  was  an  error. 

"It  was  further  found  'that  these  appendages  do  not  attain 
the  same  degree  of  devilopmcnt  in  all  male  individuals,  and  that 
even  in  full-grown  males  there  are  xcry  conspicuous  differences 
in  this  regard.' 

"He  believes,  altlio  data  are  few,  that  tlie  hairlike  coxering 
is  most  highly  developed  during  th(>  breeding-season,  and  that 

it  is  to  be  considered  a  secondary  sexual  characteristic 

"'Now  arises  I  he  quest  ion.  from  what  do  these  organs  originate? 
The  reply  requires  a  careful  investigation  of  the  female.  It  is 
quite  surprizing  that  none  of  the  former  investigators  has  ob- 
served the  fact  that  the  females  have,  on  exactly  the  same  ])arts 
of  the  body  that  on  the  males  bear  these  ai)pendages,  small  but 
quite  distinct  tubiTcles,  which  have  the  same  diameter  as  the 
bases  of  the  appendages  in  the  males.  Their  distribution  over 
exactly  the  same  areas  of  the  surface  shows  clearly  that  tirvy  are 
homologous  with  the  appendages  of  the  male. 

"'Moreover,  if  we  carefully  study  the  surface  of  the  skin,  we 
find  that  both  males  and  females  show  similar  tubercles  scattered 
over  the  whole  back,  and  that  tliey  are  more  closely  crowded 
in  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  jaws.  In  some  areas  of  the 
surface  of  the  males  we  may  even  observe  the  transition  of 
these  tubercles  into  hairs.  .  .  .  These  hairlike  appendages  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  highh-  developed  tubendes  of  the 
skin.*  ...  As  to  the  exact  function  of  these  peculiar  appendages, 
one  can  only  guess." 
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EAR-GUARDS  FOR  WAR-NOISE 

HE  SOLDIER  who  plugged  up  his  ears  hoforo  going 
into  battle  would  have  been  considered  i'tTetniiia((>  in 
the  last  century.  The  horrid  din  of  war,  fully  as  the 
poets  have  expatiated  upon  it,  included  until  recently  no  sound 
iwwerful  enough  to  split  the  drum  of  a  man's  ear  or  to  rack  liis 
nerves  to  llie  threshold  of  insanity. 
Things  are  different  nowadays.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  the 
ears  in  some  efifective  way  when  one 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  big  gun.  Even 
with  due  precaution,  the  gunners 
themselves  often  suffer  from  deaf- 
ness, as  is  noted  by  C.  V.  Boys  in 
Nalnrc  (London).  Our  quotation 
below  is  from  an  abstract  of  Air. 
Boys's  note,  made  for  Science  Ab- 
stracts (London),  which  says  in 
part : 

"The  siidden  access  of  pressure 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  gun  at 
the  moment  of  firing  imposes  so 
great  a  strain  on  the  drum  of  the 
ear  that  deafness  is  a  usual  re- 
sult. The  increase  in  pressure  in 
the  modern  gun,  and  the  high  pres- 
sure still  remaining  when  the  shot 
reaches  the  muzzle,  make  the  con- 
ditions more  serious  than  they  used 
to  be  until  comparatively  recently. 
Not  only  those  who  are  near  the 
gun  when  fired,  but  those  also  in 
the  neighborhood  of  bursting  shells, 
bombs,  or  explosives  are  liable  to 
suffer  in  a  similar  way  even  if 
they  are  not  otherwise  damaged. 

"A.  Mallock,  who  has  for  many 
years  conducted  investigations  in  connection  with  artillery,  has 
invented  an  'ear-defender,'  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect 
the  drum  of  the  ear  from  very  sudden  and  violent  access  of 
pressure,  while  stiU  allowing  the  minute  variations  produced  by 
ordinary  sounds  to  be  received  with  but  little  loss.  The  de- 
fender consists*  of  a  containing-piece  made  of  ebonite  and  shaped 
like  the  pieces  used  in  the  game  of  halma,  and  of  about  the 
same  size.  The  ball  end  is  very  finely  milled  and  it  is  made 
to  fit  the  passage  of  the  ear,  there  being  five  sizes,  differing 
very  slightly  in  dimensions  in  this 
part,  to  suit  different  people.  The 
piece  is  pierced  centrally  by  a  hole  14 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  small  end, 
and  gradually  enlarging  toward  the 
:other  end,  where  it  opens  into  a  re- 
cess 2/5  inch  in  diameter.  Into  this 
are  fitted  in  order  a  flat-ring  washer, 
a  disk  of  fine  wire  gauze,  a  very 
thin  flat-ring  washer,  a  delicate  dia- 
phragm, a  very  thin  flat-ring  washer, 
a  disk  of  fine  gauze,  and  a  flat-ring 
".asher." 

i\Tr.  Boys  goes  on  to  explain  how 
this  device  protects  the  delicate  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  from  the  ear- 
splitting  noises  of  battle  while  per- 
mitting the  wearer  to  hear  ordinary 
sounds  distinctlj': 

"When  a  pair  of  defenders  is  placed 
in  the  ears,  the  thin  diaphragms, 
untouched  except  near  their  edges, 
where  they  are  held,  are  free  to  take 
up  aerial  vibrations  and  to  transmit 
them  to  the  ear-passage.  Thus  ordinary  sounds  are  heard  with 
Uttle  loss.  When,  however,  the  violent  impact  due  to  gun-fire 
or  explosion  in  the  neighborhood  occurs,  the  diaphragm  is 
brought  up  against  the  wire  gauze,  by  which  further  movement 
is  checked,  also  the  injurious  increase  of  pressure.  Hence  the 
ear  is  defended." 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AS  A  PATENT  MEDICINE 
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SHHEWD  .\TTEMI'T,  by  the explolL-rsof  a  new  method 
of  treating  disease,  to  take  the  elect ric-li^ht  i'om|)anies 
into  partnership  is  described  editorially  in  The  Juurnnl 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago).  This  paper  tells 
of  a   Chicago   publishing  concern   which   puts  out  a   book  on 

"Beauty  and  .Motherhood,"  de- 
voting consideral)le  sjnu'O  to  the 
self-treatment  of  disease  by  means 
of  light.  "The  ordinary  electric 
light  of  the  home,  if  used  jirojM'rly, 
can  cure  many  diseases,  a<-ute  and 
chronic,  and  relieve  pain  promptly," 
the  author  of  this  work  informs 
his  readers.  Electric  light,  besides 
being  "ver>'  effective,"  is  also  war- 
ranted to  "never  harm."  The  edi- 
torial commentator  goes  on: 


A  DEFENDED  "  INSTE.AD  OF  A  DEAFENED  EAR. 
The  ear-defender  has  found  its  place  in  the  war.  and  is 
used  to  prevent  mental  derangement  and  shock  caused  t^y 
the  frightful  din  of  the  great  guns.  It  does  not  shut  out 
the  lightest  word  of  command,  however. 


SecHorj    oF  Oeferader. 
(enlarged  ) 


"Treatment  by  electric  light,  it 
aji|)ears,  has  been  simj>lified  to  a 
degree  achieved  in  the  past  only 
by  the  "patent-medicine'  fraternity. 
'No  skill  or  experience  is  required. 
.Just  follow  the  simple  directions 
given  in  "Beauty  and  Mother- 
hood."' Thus  runs  a  leaflet  .  .  . 
which  has  solved  tlie  problem  of 
bringing  to  public  attention  the 
virtues  of  phototherapy.  The  pulv 
lishers  of  "Beauty  and  Mother- 
hood' write,  to  those  public-service 
corporations  which  furnish  electric 
light,  to  the  effect  that  they  can 
show  these  corporations  how  they 
'may  increase  the  sale  of  electricity 
33 H  per  cent,  or  more — without 
cost   to  you — by  opening    a    new, 

large  field  for  the  consumption  of  electric  current.'     With  the 

letter  is  enclosed  the  leaflet  ab-eady  described." 

"Beauty  and  Motherhood"  is  published  by  a  firm  called  the 
Medico  Press.  Following  up  the  argument  "in  true  patent- 
medicine  style,"  we  are  told,  this  enterprising  firm  goes  on  to 
say,  in  the  letter  mentioned  above: 

"With  the  people's  interest    in    light-treatments  aroused,  a 

new,  vast  field  for  the  use  of  electricity 
is  opened  with  unlimited  possibilities 

for  you.       Thus,   Mrs.   A.  J ,  of 

(Miicago.  after    reading  'Beauty  and 


THE  MALLOCK-ARMSTKONG  EAR-DEFENDtK  IN  DET.UL. 

A,  B.  and  F  are  washers.  E  is  the  sensitive  diaphragm 
that  records  the  Ugh  test  ■  sound.  C  and  D  are  the  stops 
that  limit  the  vibration  and  shut  out  the  deafening  din 
of  the  guns.    The  small  drawing  shows  the  e.\aet  size. 


Motherhood,'  procun-d  a  2.50-candle- 
power  bulb,  and  is  using  it  ever  since. 
Her  light-bills  average  double  the 
former  figures.  Besides,  she  is  recom- 
mending the  light  enthusiastically  to 
friends  and  neighbors. 

"This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  'Beauty  and 
Motherhood'  has  either  doubled  or 
tripled  the  light-bill  of  old  customers, 
or  forced  electric  light  into  new 
houses." 

The  organ  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  concludes  its  narrative 
and  running  comment  with  the 
following  paragraph: 


"Still  further  unfolding  the  scheme 
by  which  the  electric-light  companies 
can  notify  their  customers  of  the 
existence  of  this  new  cure-all,  the 
letter  continues:  'The  Point  Is  to  Get  This  Book.  "Beauty 
and  Motherhood,"  into  the  Homes  of  Your  City.'  To  do  this, 
the  [pubhshers  are]  willing  to  furnish  advertising  leaflets, 
which  may  be  included  with  the  'next  outgoing  monthly  bills.' 
Quer>':  How  many  electric-light  companies  will  swallow  the 
bait?'" 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


I 


AN  EXHIBITION  DEFEATING  ITSELF 


IX  HER  ART- EXHIBITS  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair 
America  seems  to  have  furnislied  the  cumulative  expression 
of  her  special  sins  as  an  exhibitor.  "In  general  arrange 
ment,  and  not  infrequently  in  questions  of  specific  choice,"  says 
Mr.  Christian  Brinton,  "the  native  display  is  inferior  to  many  of 
the  foreign  rooms."  With  the  latter,  mitigating  circumstances, 
such  as  the  difficulty  of  assem- 
bling an  exhibition  of  pictures 
during  a  world-<Tisis,  not  to  say 
cataclysm,  should  temper  rigorous 
critici.sm;  yet,  according  to  the 
critic  of  The  InUrnalional  Studio 
(August),  the  foreign  exhibits 
emerge  to  better  advantage  than 
the  American.  "The  average  of 
merit  attained  by  Sweden,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  installation  of  the 
Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  ex- 
hibits are  notable  instances  of 
what,  despite  unpropitious  condi- 
tions, the  Europeans  have  been 
able  to  accomplish."  Mr.  Brinton 
even  sees  that  "in  the  matter  of 
ambitious  international  art  exhibi- 
tions we  are  moving  <'onsistently 
baclcward."  The  World's  Colum- 
bian K.xposition  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  he  declares,  was  superior  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis  in  1004,  which,  in  turn, 
was  manifestly  better  than  the 
present  Panama-Pacific,  for  these 
rea.sons: 

"It  is  doubtless  ungracious  to 
possess  a  somewhat  extensive  per- 
spective, or  to  recall  with  vivid 
freshness  how  paintings  are  cur- 
rently disi)layed  at  the  Grosse 
Berliner,  the  Secession  exhibitions 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in  the  more 
characteristic  cajMtals  of  Prague 
and  Budapest,  or  in  such  cities 
as  Stockholm,  Diisseldorf,  Dresden, 
Munich,  and  Venice.  Modern 
pictorial  installation  originated  in 
Brussels  at  the  Libre  .Esthetique, 
and  thence  passed  on  to  Austria 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Tho  his- 
torically part  of  the  decorative 
regeneration    which    derived    from 

William  Morris,  neither  the  English  nor  the  Americans  grasped 
its  significance,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  do  so  to  the  present 
day.  Quite  obviously  we  Anglo-Saxons  are  a  generation  be- 
hind in  such  matters.  Burlington  House  in  Ijondon  and  the 
Vanderbilt  (lalicry  in  New  York  are  annually  the  scene  of  the 
most  antiquated  hanging  throughout  the  civnlized  world.  A 
few  institutions,  .such  as  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  Albright 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Pittsburg,  and  the 
Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  have  made  notable  advances 
during  the  past  few  seasons,  yet  even  so  the  essential  principles 
of  appropriate  installation  are  with  us  hut  imperfectly  aj)- 
preciated  and  ineffectually  practised." 


Cintrietj  of  "The  InteroBtlODal  Studio." 

ONE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GEMS   AT    THE    FAIR. 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Huth  by  James  McNeil  Whistler. 


and  earnestly  looked  ff)rward  to.  Ha\e  they  discoNcred  some- 
thing new,  or  has  their  customary  attitude  toward  art  been 
merely  amplified  and  diversified?  In  brief,  does  the  director  in 
his  selection  and  disposal  of  these  thousands  of  w^orks,  pictorial 
and  plastic,  enforce,  or  does  he  enfeeble,  the  fine  emotional 
fervor,  the  thrill  of  expectancy  created  by  the  architect?"     The 

conclusion  reached  is  that  "there 
must  be  something  ami.ss  with  what 
may  be  generically  termed  the  San 
Francisco  system."     For — 

"Despite  a  presumable  predispo- 
sition for  the  production  of  their 
countrs-men  and  the  personality 
of  the  various  artists,  our  good 
people  from  West  or  East  do  not 
appear  to  be  experiencing  the 
requisite  reaction  from  the  Ameri- 
can section.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Whatever  be  the  e.xtenu- 
ating  circumstances,  and  in  every 
exliibition  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances,  the  collective  im- 
pression is  inconclusive.  Starting 
with  the  magnanimous,  not  to  say 
merciful,  assumption  that  all  which 
meets  the  eye  is  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  such  an  exhibition,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired.  The  methods 
employed  fail  to  disclose  the  deco- 
rative significance  of  a  given  canvas. 
We  are  shown  what  a  picture  is.  but, 
not  what  a  picture  is  for.  Suspended 
in  dual,  sometimes  even  triple,  aline- 
ment,  the  effect  is  stupefying  rather 
than  stimulating.  Save  in  a  few- 
instances  the  backgrounds  are  dull, 
grimy,  and  unprepossessing,  and  it 
is  hence  impossible^  for  many  of  the 
works  to  appear  to  ad\antage. 

"The  sit\iation  would  seem  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
imperfect  sj-mpathy.  A  painting 
either  is  or  is  not  an  expression  of 
creative  emotion,  something  into 
which  the  artist  has  put  his  version 
of  the  visible  world  or  his  vague  as- 
piration toward  that  great,  beckon- 
ing beauty  which  is  the  heritage  of 
all  people  in  all  ages.  To  distribute 
canvases  about  the  walls  like  so 
many  unrelated  specimens  is  nou 
to  accord  painting  its  requisite  spiii- 
tual  or  social,  not  to  speak  of 
esthetic,  consideration.  It  is  true 
that  the  practise  is  a  venerable  one, 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  being  modified  and  rectified  in 
virtually  every  country  from  Scandinavia  to  South  America. 
There  seems,  however,  a  certain  fatality  attached  to  us  when 
we  appear  beside  the  foreigners  on  the  occasion  of  important 
international  exhibitions.  One  recalls  with  pathos  the  moribund 
American  room  at  the  Venice  Exposition  of  1909,  and  the  more 
pretentious  fiasco  at  th<'  Roman  Esposizione  Internazionale  two 
years  later.  We  do  not  realize  the  miportance  of  proper  spacing 
or  proper  setting  for  our  vast  and  varied  pictorial  output. 
Oiu-  exposition  and  museum  directors  are  doing  little  along  these 
lines  to  bridge  the  ever-widening  abyss  between  the  producing 
artist    and    the    aspiring  public.      They    continue    to    employ 


Mr.  Brinton  poses  for  himself  the  broad  question  whether      methods  that  are  obsolete.     They  fail,  above  all,  to  appreciate 
the  general  public  do  or  do   not  leave  the  Fine  Arts  Building      ^^^  fundamental  affinity  between  beauty  and  utility." 
"having  experienced  that  great  esthetic  adventure  so  eagerly       ,  An    independent    confirmation    of    Mr.    Brinton's    strictures 
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is  Miss  Clara  MaeChesney's  review  of  the  Ainerieaa  pictures 
for  the  New  York  Timcfi.  She  treats  especially  the  ten  artists 
honored  by  having  a  room  each  for  his  individual  exhibit— 
WUliam  Chase,  Gari  Mek-hers,  John  Sargent,  Childe  Hassara, 
William  Keith,  Edward  Tarbell,  Frank  Duveneek,  John  Twacht- 
man,  Edward  Redfield,  and  James  MeN.  Whistler.     We  r(*ad: 

"It  was  a  surprize  to  find  dial  of  t!ie  (wo  greatest  men. 
Whistler  and  Sargent,  the  former  is  inadequately  shown  in  a 
side  room,  and  the  latter  is  meagerly  represented.  William 
Keith,  the  only  Californian,  is  relegated  to  one  of  the  small  dark 
rooms. 

"As  to  the  number  of  pictures  these  ten  show,  it  is  not  only 
my  opinion,  but  that  of  others,  that  it  is  too  large.  In  some 
cases  there  is  little  variety  of 
subject,  and,  in  too  many,  repe- 
titions. One-half  the  number 
of  canvases  would  have  sufficed 
in  at  least  eight  of  the  exhibits, 
and  been  as  representative. 

"As  I  was  taking  notes  in 
one  of  the  rooms  a  little  old 
lady,  who  had  been  silently 
studying  the  pictures  for  some 
time,  said  timidly:  'Why  do 
they  paint  so  many  pictures? ' 
That  summed  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  a  nutshell. 

"The  number  in  these  ten 
exhibits  ranges  from  eleven 
pictures  by  Sargent  to  forty- 
three  (thirteen  being  etchings) 
by  Duveneek. 

"Chase  not  only  rehung  his 
pictures,  but  had  stuff  especial- 
ly dyed  for  the  walls  and  floor 
— a  deep  blue.  Velours  of  the 
same  shade  drapes  the  door- 
ways, there  are  blue  cushions 
on  the  seats,  and  a  blue  canopy 
is  spread  overhead  to  soften 
the  light.  The  room  is  vastly 
improved,  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  others  suffer  by  comparison. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing Mr.  Chase  the  morning 
after  the  changes  had  been 
made,  and  of  congratulating 
him. 

"'It  is  so  much  better  to 
have  a  carpet,  isn't  it?'  he  re- 
plied. '  It  is  so  difficult — isn't 
it? — to  look  at  pictm-es  when 
there  is  a  terrible  noise  of 
tramping  feet.' 

"I  was  also  fortunate  in 
finding  Duveneek  in  his  room, 

completing  the  restretehing  of  the  burlap  and  the  rehanging 
of  his  pictures.  The  carpet,  wall-covering,  and  cushions  here 
are  a  dull  green.  He  was  questioning  the  size  of  the  canopy 
overhead,  which  was  found  to  be  too  small. 

"At  the  time  of  writing  it  has  just  been  announced  that  a  gold 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Duveneek  for  his  work  in  building 
up  a  love  and  knowledge  of  art  in  this  country,  especially  in  his 
home  city,  Cincinnati.  If  this  Special  Committee  of  Award  had 
been  just,  it  would  have  given  another  to  Chase,  for  no  artist 
on  the  Eastern  coast  has  so  generously  given  his  time  and  his 
criticism  to  the  student,  or  so  raised  the  art  standard. 

"Sargent  is  buried  in  a  small,  dark,  arsenic-green  room. 
Several  of  his  artist  friends  redecorated  and  rehung  it,  'as  he 
would  have  done  it,'  said  Chase.  Unfortunately  they  chose 
white  cheese-cloth,  which  they  tacked  over  the  green  walls, 
and  put  up  a  white  canopy— not  at  all  suited  to  the  key  of 
Sargent's  pictvu'es 

"William  Keith,  whose  wooded  landscapes  are  well  known  and 
greatly  admired  by  all  art-lovers  on  the  Western  coast,  is  badly 
shown  in  a  small,  dark-red  room.  As  Keith's  pictures  are  nearly 
all  low  in  key,  in  this  dimly  lighted  well  they  are  almost  im- 
possible to  see,  which  arouses  the  indignation  of  his  friends. 

"One  of  his  admirers  has  said  that  he  never  detected  the  lack 
of  human  interest  in  Keith's  wood  interiors,  as  a  hidden  presence 
is  often  felt." 
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•WHISTLING   BOY." 

By  Prank  Duveneek.  a  Cincinnati  painter  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
his  work  in  building  up  a  love  and  knowledge  of  art  in  this  country. 


OUR  "GREAT  RENUNCIATOR  " 

K.  HENRY  JAMES  it  was  who  spoke  of  the  (Jreat 
Republic  as  having  annually  on  July  4  its  '•acutesi 
fit  of  self-consciousne.ss."  It  was  reserved  for  him 
in  his  later  years  to  occasion  many  residents  of  the  same  Great 
Republic  another  such  a  fit.  Rumor  preceded  the  fact  that  he 
would  renounce  his  citizenship,  the  alleged  reason  b<-ing  his 
disapproval  of  his  country's  Government  in  its  failure  to  protest 
when  Germany  invaded  Belgium.  Many  newspapers  indulged 
in  sarcastic  comment,  and  even  when  the  real  rea.son  was  given 
following  the  accomplished  fact  there  are  found  editors  to 
condemn  in  him  what  is  heartily  ai)plauded   in  others  whose 

new  citizenship  is  acquired  in 

our  own  country.  News  dis- 
patches from  London  declare 
that  in  Mr.  James's  petition 
for  naturalization  he  gives  the 
following  rea.sons: 

"Because  having  lived  and 
worked  in  England  the  best 
part  of  forty  years;  because  of 
my  attachment  to  the  country, 
my  sympathy  with  it  and  its 
people;  because  of  long  friend- 
ships, associations,  and  inter- 
ests formed  here — these  last 
including  the  acquisition  of 
some  property — all  these  things 
have  brought  to  a  head  a  de- 
sire to  throw  my  moral  weight 
and  personal  allegiance,  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
into  the  scale  of  the  contend- 
ing nations  in  the  present  and 
future  fortune." 

Some  papers,  like  the  Brook- 
lyn Citizen,  take  the  view  that 
a  fair  examination  of  Mr. 
James's  reasons  for  his  re- 
nunciation proves  them  to  be 
"powerful  ones": 

"For  forty  years  James  has 
li\ed  with  and  among  the  Brit- 
ish people.  His  American  as- 
sociations are  merely  memories 
of  childhood  and  young  man- 
hood. The  British  people  have 
given  him  the  most  cordial 
hospitahty,  and  England's  lit- 
erary circle  has  crowned  him 
with  laurels.  The  land  of  his  residence  by  choice  and  of  his 
adoption  is  in  the  throes  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  her  history. 

"This  is  the  time  when  she  needs  the  moral  support  of  all  her 
children,  native  and  naturalized.  We  blame  Englishmen  who 
have  made  their  homes  here  and  to  whom  prosperity  has  come 
for  remaining  subjects  of  the  King.  Why  blame  James  for 
doing  precisely  what  we  would  ha\e  these  Englishmen  do,  only 
in  his  ease  the  reasons  for  naturalization  are  made  stronger  bj' 
the  war.  All  the  same  it  is  a  paradox  that  the  one  American 
who  best  understood  that  fascinating  and  almost  unfathomable 
creature,  the  American  girl,  should  turn  his  back  in  his  old  age 
on  his  country." 

The  New  York  Times  treats  his  ease  in  a  philosophical  spirit 
and  sees  the  war  as  the  precipitating  agent  for  a  process  that 
has  been  going  on  for  forty  years: 

"At  one  time  it  might  have  seemed  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  a  citizen  of  Europe,  a  repubHcan  of  'the  republic  of  the 
well  bred,'  one  of  those  agreeable  cosmopolitans  whom  the 
'pro\nncials,'  with  their  much  more  salient  character,  their 
genuineness,  their  raciness  of  the  native  soil,  are  apt  too  easily 
to  admire. 

"  In  his  reminiscences  of  his  early  years  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  of  his  return  to  his  country,  in  his  memories  of  New 
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York,  Newport,  Cambridge,  Boston,  in  his  more  recent  observa- 
tions in  'The  American  Scene'  of  things  and  persons  American, 
as  he  sees  them  with  a  delicacy  of  vision,  habitually  introverted, 
and  records  them  in  that  style  of  checks  and  balances,  dashes, 
restatements,  modifications,  nuances,  labjTinthine  gropings, 
curvings  from  the  immediate,  warj-  walkings,  this  New  Yorker 
born  has  always  seemed,  or  seemed  to  us  at  least,  half  foreign. 
The  contrast  of  the  raw,  as  he  finds  it,  with  the  finished,  of  the 
American  with  the  European,  of  the  simple  with  the  complex 
or  the  decorative,  has  V)een  his  main  business  or  pleasure,  and 
after  all  his  subtleties  and  ironies,  '  Daisy  Miller,'  once  so  famous, 
is  still  the  dominant  note  of  Jamesism.  Essentially  critical 
and  not  creative,  romantic  only  or  chiefly  in  'Princess  Casa- 
massima,'  he  has  been  homesick  in  America  as  William  Wetmore 
Story,  poet  and  sculptor,  if  he  is  still  regarded  anywhere  as  a 
sculptor,  such  is  the  malice  of  Time,  was  homesick  when  he 
came  ba<ik  from  Florence  in  1865,  a  small  tragedy  recorded  by 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Story's  biographer.  Henry  James  has  long  been 
most  at  home  in  England.  Most  of  his  friends  live  there.  As 
to  'his  desire,'  according  to  the  London  Times,  'to  throw  his 
moral  weight  and  personal  allegiance,  for  whatever  thej'  may  be 
worth,  in  the  scale  of  the  contending  nations,'  his  brother 
William,  the  philosopher,  might  have  smiled  a  little,  but  we 
shall  not  smile.  The  war  is  too  grave  a  matter  to  .stir  much 
smiling,  even  if  it  is  responsible  in  part  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  James's 
American  citizenship,  long  lightly  held. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  severe  or  sarcastic  at  this  defection 
and  to  in.sist  that  an  American  should  remain  an  American. 
But,  after  all,  the  United  States  wants  no  citizens  by  compulsion. 
And  as  a  lit<'rary  absentef;  Mr.  James  has  a  long  line  of  prede- 
cessors. Byron  and  Landor,  Turgenef,  Heine,  Wagner,  Nietzsche 
rise  at  once  in  the  memory.  To  the  literary  man,  choice  of  his 
scene  is  to  be  granted." 

Of  course  there  occur  the  expected  stings  and  arrows  of  tRose 
who  labor  under  the  duty  of  furnishing  humorous  paragraphs. 
Mr.  James,  tho  a  New  Yorker,  somehow  seems  to  find  his  more 
natural  American  habitat  in  Boston.  One  might  expect  imder- 
standing  and  sympathy  there,  and  Tin-  Herald  of  that  city 
restrains  its  feelings  under  the  prim  reminder  that  Mr.  James 
"has  preferred  to  view  his  native  land  as  a  cool  and  critical  observer 
through  a  long-distance  glass."  The  Boston  Transcript  reports 
Boston's  lit«'rarj-  circles  as  finding  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  James's  changed  allegiance  in  the  expectation  that  he  will 
"do  his  future  writing  in  the  English  language."  The  Portland 
(Me.)  Argus  declares  with  some  asperity  that — 

"The  war  has  done  one  good  thing  in  moving  Henry  James 
to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  other 
voluntary  American  expatriates  in  'Lunnon'  should  also  quit 
the  farce  of  still  being  citiz(>ns  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
one  thing  to  their  credit." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  quite  abandons  good  manners: 

"The  best  thing  that  there  ever  was  about  Henry  was  his 
brotlicr  William,  and  William  was  a  loyal  American,  and  so 
remained  to  the  end.  We  have  only  a  single  request  to  make  of 
this  ci-devnni  Yankee.  That  is,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  to  us  why  he  has  waited  so  long  to  expatriate  himself 
in  law,  as  Ik-  did  about  a  generation  ago  in  fact.  As  we  take 
stock  of  the  things  we  understand  and  those  we  do  not  under- 
stand, we  find  that  very  few  of  the  former  and  most  of  the  latter 
liave  been  explained  by  Henry  James.  Henry's  action  is  quite 
clear  as  it  stands;  we  should  hate  to  have  it  fogged  up  with  the 
(Mmnierian  darkness  of  one  of  his  characteristic  explanations.  We 
mourn  the  loss  of  Henry-  but  could  not  wish  him  back.  And  in 
view  of  the  lahyrinthine  character  of  his  sentences  we  beg  to 
remind  the  English  that  all  that  is  not  our  fault ;  it  came  to  Henry 
after  he  left  us  for  them.  He  could  write  his  mother-tongue  with 
a  fair  degree  of  lucidity  when  he  started  for  the  mother  country-." 

The  London  Evening  Standard  anticipates  some  difficulties 
in  the  English  "absorption"  of  Mr.  James: 

"Will  Mr.  James  volunteer  to  fill  in  his  National  Register 
form?  His  r(>ply  to  the  alternative  occupation  question  might 
be  of  literary  interest.  And  how  would  he  have  himself  classed 
by  the  nM>chanical  compilers  of  histories  of  literature — as  an 
Englishman  or  as  an  American?  Heads  may  be  broken  over 
that  issue;  for  America  is  jealous  of  Ikt  children,  while  if — as 
will  surely  be  the  case — the  new  recruit  to  our  letters  is  admitted 
to  membership  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  it  would  look  ill  to  describe 
him  as  anything  b\it  an  Englishman." 


THE  ANCIENT  NATIONAL  POETRY 
OF  SERMA 

SERVL\'S  HISTORY  is  a  lengthy  one,  full  of  events  both 
tragic  and  glorious,  embalmed  in  a  national  poetrj'  of 
great  beauty  and  dignity.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Louis 
Martin,  a  member  of  the  French  Senate,  that  this  body  of  national 
verse,  which  has  remained  alive  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  has  done  much  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  national 
traits  of  heroism,  patriotism,  and  love  of  liberty.  In  an  article 
entitled, "The  Soul  of  Serviaand  Her  Ancient  National  Poetry," 
in  La  Nourelle  Revue  (Paris),  Mr.  Martin  declares  that  "The 
fundamental  characteristic  of  a  Servian,  to  use  the  beauti- 
ful expression  of  Bossuet  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  the  love 
of  liberty  and  countrj'."  This  profound  sentiment  is  e\'ident 
in  all  the  national  songs.  They  are  many,  for  to  sing  is,  for 
the  Ser^'ian,  a  necessity.  The  most  modest  house,  the  tiniest 
dwelling,  possesses  its  guzla,  a  sort  of  mandolin  on  which  both 
the  Airtuosi  of  the  country  and  the  simple  peasant  accompany 
themselves.     He  adds: 

"The  ancient  Servian  poetry  is  strikingly  original.  Some  of 
it,  tender,  spiritual,  melancholy,  or  malicious,  relates  to  domestic 
events,  reproducing  scenes  of  heart-interest,  the  amiable  thoughts 
of  young  girls,  or  the  tender  dialogs  of  love.  They  attract 
by  a  penetrating  charm,  a  naivete  full  of  subtlety,  or  a  highly 
communicative  and  contagious  emotion.  Other  specimens, 
veritable  epics,  commeniorate  the  principal  events  of  Servian 
independence  with  a  grandeur  which  attains  without  effort  even 
to  the  sublime." 

The  Servian,  according  to  Mr.  Martin,  adores  not  only  his 
country,  but  liis  family,  a  feeling  which  contributed  largely  to 
the  general  execration  of  King  Milan,  whose  infidelitj'  to  the 
beautiful  and  \-irtuous  Queen  Natalie  was  notorious. 

"The  cult  of  the  family  is  manifested  in  numerous  songs. 
Among  them  is  the  prayer  of  young  girls  to  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  Ser\-ia:  'O  St.  George,  great  St.  George,  grant 
that  in  the  coming  year  I  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  house  of 
mother— let  me  be  either  married  or  dead — but,  O  great  saint,  I 
would  rather  be  married.'  If  they  have  the  very  legitimate 
desire  of  being  married,  for  which  they  can  not  be  blamed,  they 
wish  above  all  to  have  a  young  husband,  suitable  to  their  age 
and  taste.  Such  at  least  is  the  avowal  formulated  not  without 
energy  in  the  following  song:  'The  young  girl  laves  her  fair 
white  face  and  says  to  it:  "O  my  fair  white  face,  if  I  knew  that 
thou  wert  to  be  given  to  an  old  husband  I  would  go  to  the  green 
forest,  I  would  gather  there  all  the  wormwood,  I  would  press  out 
all  its  bitter  juice,  and  I  would  bathe  thee  with  this  water,  O 
my  fair  white  face,  so  that  all  the  kisses  of  my  old  husband 
might  be  bitter.  But  if  I  knew  that  thou  wert  to  be  given  to  a 
young  husband,  O  my  fair  white  face,  then  I  should  go  into  the 
green  garden,  I  should  gather  there  all  the  roses,  I  should  press 
out  all  their  i)erfume,  and  1  should  lave  thee  there^\ith  eacli 
morning,  so  that  the  kisses  of  my  well-beloved  might  be  perfumed 
and  that  his  heart  might  be  rejoiced."  '  " 

The  author  gives  other  examples  of  unaffected  songs  of  love, 
"the  songs  of  a  hai)i)y  people,  and  a  people  happy  because  free," 
and  then  turns  to  a  consideration  of  tho  splendid  national  songs 
which  embody  the  legend  and  history  of  centuries  of  heroic 
struggle.  Servia.  which  was  formerly  a  powerful  and  respected 
Kingdom,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  prosperity  under  Etienne 
Douchan.  but  was  later  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
The  great  battle  of  Kossovo  in  1389,  in  which  the  Tiu-ks  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  Servian  Army  under  King  Lazarus, 
marks  the  practical  end  of  Servian  power,  tho  it  was  temporarily 
revived  after  the  fall  of  Bajazet  in  14()2.  The  utter  down- 
fall of  the  Kingdom  was  completed  in  1459  by  the  conqueror 
Mohammed,  who  incorporated  in  his  Empire  the  whole  of 
Ser\ia,  with  the  exception  of  Belgrade. 

"Under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  in  spite  of  persecutions  and 
massacres,  the  Ser-.  ians  succeeded  in  conserving  their  national 
<-haracter  and  recuperating  their  energies  so  thoroughly  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the  insurrections 
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of  1804  and  1815,  they  rewnqufrwl  lit11<!  l)y  littlo  th«>ir  political 
autonomy.  ...  In  short,  Servia  becamo  an  independent  State 
in  1878,  with  a  native  dynasty,  freed  from  all  tribute  or  vassalage. 
...  To  resist  the  severe  and  lengthy  op[)ression  which  bur- 
dened her  for  four  centuries,  Servia  n(»eded  an  unsubduablo  soul. 
The  Servians  have  endured  all  that  Greece  sutlVred. 
Their  sons  have  been  taken  to  become  janizaries;  their  daughters 
kidna])ed  for  the  seraglio  of  the  pasha;  women  torn  from  the 
arms  of  their  husbands  and  dishonored;  torture  and  death  for 
him  who  resist«^d  or  complained.  .  .  .  But  Servian  patriotism 
created  for  its(>]f  an  inviolable  altar  in  the  heart  of  each  of  the 
opprest,  and  this  patriotism  was  fed,  sustained,  exalted,  ])y  the 
songs  which  the  children  learned  in  their 
cradles  from  their  mothers,  and  which  re- 
called the  principal  episodes  of  Kossovo, 
the  death  of  King  Lazarus,  the  treason 
of  Vuk,  the  Ganelon  of  Servia,  and  the 
exploits  of  some  of  the  great  heroes  of  the 
country,  notably  those  of  Marco  Kralie- 
witch,  the  last  survivor  of  Kossovo,  who, 
according  to  legend,  lived  for  three  cen- 
turies, and  whose  name  is  still  the  most 
popular  one  in  the  songs;  and  those  of 
the  valorous  Karageorgevitch,  the  intrepid 
chief  of  the  1804  movement,  from  which 
is  descended  the  present  King  Peter  I." 

Mr.  Martin  quotes  at  length  from  the 
two  most  famous  national  epic-songs  of 
Servia,  the  one  dealing  with  the  death  of 
Marco,  the  other  with  the  battle  of  Kos- 
sovo. It  has  been  said  by  Edouard  La- 
boulaye  that  these  works  by  two  un- 
known poets  compare  with  the  "Iliad" 
itself  in  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  senti- 
ment. We  have  space  only  for  brief  ex- 
tracts from  each.  The  opening  passages 
deal  with  the  announcement  made  to  the 
hero  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  die. 

' '  Years  rolled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero : 
'Deceitful  life!  O  thou,  my  beauteous 
flower!  Thou  wert  beautiful,  0  brief 
pilgrimage!  too  brief!  only  three  centuries 
of  life!  Now  it  is  time  for  me  to  change 
one  world  for  another.'" 


s[)ouse  the  king:  'Czar  Lazarus!  The  golden  crown  of  S«rvia! 
To-morrow  thou  dost  dejjart  for  Kossovo,  and  thou  wilt  take 
thee  thy  servitors  and  thy  waywodc-s;  wilt  thou  not  leave  me  a 
single  one  in  my  court?  Sliai!  no  one  remain  tfiat  I  may  send 
him  with  a  letter  to  thee  on  llie  baltie-licjd,  and  to  wait  for  an 
answer?  Thou  takest  with  thee  my  brothers,  my  nine  dear 
brothers,  the  nine  Jugowitz.  Leave  me  but  one  of  my  l)rothers, 
one  by  whom  at  least  his  sister  may  swear.' 

"And  th(>  Prince  of  Servia  responded:  'Speak,  dear  Militza, 
my  Czarina,  which  of  thy  brothers  shall  1  leave*  with  thee  in 
thy  white  abode?'  'Leave  me  Bochko  Jugowitz.'  'Thus  be  it, 
Militza,  my  Czarina!'     On  the  morrow  at  the  break  of  dayl 


Marco  then  drew  his  sword  and  slew 
his  favorite  horse  Scharaz  and  buried 
him.     He  then  broke  his  sword  into  four 

pieces  so  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
His  lance  he  broke  into  seven  fragments,  which  he  threw  into 
the  tops  of  the  tufted  pines,  and  finally  he  took  his  mighty  club 
and  cast  it  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  Wivina,  far  into  the 
deep  blue  sea,  with  the  words:  "When  thou  returnest  from  the 
sea,  there  shall  be  born  a  hero  who  shall  equal  me."  When  he 
had  thus  destroyed  his  amis,  he  drew  his  escritoire  from  his  belt 
and  indited  a  letter  to  Philip  in  the  following  words: 

"Whoever  shall  come  to  the  mountain  of  Wivina,  to  the 
living  fount  beside  the  pines,  and  shall  find  there  the  hero 
Marco,  let  him  know  by  these  presents  that  Mar<!o  is  dead. 
Upon  his  body  are  three  purses  filled  with  golden  ducats.  I 
give  the  first  to  the  passer-by  with  my  blessing;  with  the  second 
let  him  adorn  the  Church;  the  third  shall  be  for  the  poor  and  the 
blind,  that  the  blind,  wandering  through  the  world,  shall  cele- 
brate in  their  songs  the  exploits  of  Marco." 

This  is  quaint  enough,  reminding  one  of  Ariosto's  "Orlando," 
but  the  Kossovc*  song,  says  Mr.  Martin,  is  far  more  beautiful 
and  touching,  because  it  gives  a  poignant  picture  of  the  love  and 
the  suffering  of  the  woman  who  is  left  behind  when  father, 
brothers,  and  husband  go  forth  to  do  battle  and  to  die.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  women  of  Servia  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  following  solemn  oath:  "I  swear  by'my  brother,  as  true  as 
my  brother  lives."  Here  is  the  passage  of  the  poem  telling  of 
I  he  departure  of  Kossovo: 

"The  Czar  Lazarus  was  seated  at  the  evening  repast;  near 
him  was  his  wife  Militza,  the  Czarina,  and  she  spoke  thus  to  her 


-iAMSH   COLKTYARD." 
By  John  Singer  Sargent. 
One  of  the  ten  artists  whose  work  is  given  a  separate  room  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


when  the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  opened,  she  came  out, 
Militza  the  Czarina,  and  waited  at  the  gate.  Then  the  army 
began  to  file  past,  the  warriors  mounted  and  with  lance  in  hand. 
At  their  head  Bochko  Jugowitz,  his  horse  resplendent  with  pure 
gold  and  with  the  standard  of  the  cross  hanging  down  to  his 
flanks.  The  standard  was  surmounted  by  a  golden  ball  whereon 
stood  crosses  of  gold,  and  from  the  crosses  hung  ribbons  of  silk 
which  floated  about  the  shoulders  of  Bochko.  .  .  .  Then 
Militza  whispered  low  in  his  ear:  'Dear  brother  I  Buchko 
Jugowitz!  The  Czar  has  given  thee  to  thy  sister;  thou  shah  not 
go  to  Kossovo!  Thou  shalt  stay  at  Krujevatz,  that  I  may  have 
a  brother  to  swear  by.' 

"But  the  son  of  Jug  responded:  'Get  thee  to  thy  white  tower, 
sister!  I  will  not  return  with  thee;  the  standard  should  not 
quit  my  hands  if  the  Czar  offered  me  all  of  Krujevatz;  wouldst 
thou  have  all  the  army  point  the  finger  at  me,  crying:  "Look  at 
the  poltroon!  Look  at  the  coward  Biichko.  who  dares  not  go  to 
Kossovo,  who  will  not  pour  out  his  blood  for  the  cross,  who  will 
not  die  for  the  holy  faith!"  '  " 

The  nine  brothers  of  Militza  all  an-wer  in  similar  strain,  and 
all,  with  her  husband  and  her  fath<'r,  are  slain  in  battle  with 
the  Turk.     Mr.  Martin  says: 

"Thus,  in  this  supreme  chant  of  the  mother  country,  through- 
out which  there  breathes  a  Homeric  atmosphere,  eternal  glory 
and  eternal  infamy,  the  chastisement  of  the  traitor,  are  evenly 
dispensed  by  the  voice  of  an  unknown  rhapsodist  who  reveals 
himself  the  equal  of  the  greatest  poets.  .  .  .  The  Servians  are 
faithful  to  the  noble  memories,  and,  thanks  to  their  inexhaustible 
energj',  have  at  last  avenged  the  dolorous  defeat  of  Kossovo — 
the  cruel  oppression  of  four  centuries." 


1  i.t   .^pliprr,"  I/.i 


••WE   SUMMON,  THEN.  THE  SOUL  OP'  ENGLAND  TO   ARISE  IN  ALL  ITS  GRANDEUR   AND  STRENGTH    AT    THIS 

CRISIS    OF  THE    Day  OF  GOD." 
Word.s  of  the  Bi.shop  of  London  on  Sunday,  July  25,  at  a  special  service  of  intercession  held  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

declared  that  ••it  is  the  soul  of  England  which  is  to  free  the  world  once  again." 


When  he  also 


WAR'S  TRAGIC  DISILLUSION 


THE  TRUE  PACIFIST,  the  man  that  really  hates 
war,  is  the  man  making  war.  And  he  is  wise  with  the 
wisdom  of  disillusionment.  So  we  learn  from  the 
London  Nation,  which  cites  in  proof  of  the  statement  letters 
"from  the  more  intellectual  and  sensitive  types  of  German 
officers  and  soldiers  which  Mr.  Romain  RoUand  has  collected  in  a 
Swiss  journal."  In  one  of  these  letters  a  German  soldier  says 
to  a  Swiss  professor:  "Convinced  as  we  may  be  of  the  need  to 
conquer,  enthusiasm  for  the  war  does  not  exist  for  us."  And  th<> 
soldier  adds:  "We  do  our  duty,  but  ...  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
sufifering  we  endure."  Again,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Landwehr, 
since  killed  in  Champagne,  >\Tites  lamenting  the  war  that  goes 
on  endlessly  "swallowing  up  men,  treasure,  happiness."  The 
feeling  is  the  same  with  th(>  PVench,  he  as.serts,  and  continues: 
"Always  the  same  picture:  we  are  both  doing  the  .^ame,  we  are 
suffering  the  same,  we  arc  the  same.  .\nd  that  is  precisely  why 
we  are  such  bitter  enemies."  The  Nation  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  second  yi^ar  of  th<>  war  opens  with  no  prospect 
of  an  approaching  end,  we  begin  to  realize  in  this  "first  war  of 
nations,  that  is,  of  organized  communities,  able  to  devote  all 
their  wealth  and  knowledge  to  the  science  of  war,"  what  "un- 
heard-of destructiveness"  they  can  develop.  We  .-should  seek, 
therefore,  to  make  it  the  last  war  of  the  nations,  "for  two  sucli 
blows  can  never  be  struck  without  bringing  the  house  to  the 
ground."     We  read  then: 

"It   can   not    be   ended  to-morrow;     but  neither,  we  think, 


can  it  drag  out  into  a  seven-  or  even  a  three-years'  war.  Even 
a  two-years'  campaign  implies  that  the  national  armies  must 
return  to  deeply  impoverished  communities,  in  which  religion, 
social  relationships,  the  means  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
laws,  habits,  interior  organizations  of  the  peoples,  will  have 
sustained  devastating  changes.  In  what  mood  will  they  return? 
Not,  if  countless  witnesses  be  true,  rejoicing  in  the  pomps  and 
triumphs  of  war.  Pomp  there  is  none;  triumph,  in  the  sense  of 
spoil  or  a^'cretions  of  wealth  and  dignity,  will  be  equally  lacking, 
for  we  have  all  been  spoiling  one  another.  These  armies  are  not 
formed  merely  of  the  military  castes.  They  are  the  peoples, 
suffering  with  and  for  those  they  have  left  at  home." 

Referring  to  the  letters  of  the  German  soldiery  above  quoted. 
The  Nation  says  that  "they  utter  the  lament  of  youths  whom 
their  elders  have  laid  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,"  and  it  lays  the 
blame  of  the  war  on  the  shoulders  of  "middle-aged  Europe." 
Now,  the  greater  tragedy  is,  according  to  this  journal,  that  the 
German  officers  and  men  who  write  these  despairing  letters 
are  "the  executants  of  ideas  which  they  realize  will  have  as 
evil  an  issue  for  them  as  for  us,"  and  it  adds  that— 

"Such  experiences  exhibit  the  moral  force  of  mankind  at 
issue  with  its  physical  energies,  or  powerless  to  assert  itself 
against  the  directing  will.  From  that  contradiction  either  a  worse 
hell  will  befall  Europe,  or  she  must  attain  the  conception  of  a 
new  moral  world,  -.nd  arrange  a  political  constitution  to  suit  it. 

"The  conflict,  therefore,  can  only  be  useless  and  irrational  if  it 
results  in  the  \ictory  of  militant  Teutonism.  It  can  not  really 
end  in  a  "draw,'  for  there  is  no  stalemate  in  ideas.  The  really 
fatal   issue  would  be  that   'science'  should  be  able  to  wTeck 
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civilization,  which,  being  the  (combination  of  the  religious, 
artistic,  industrial  activities  of  man,  depends  on  a  variety  of 
gifts  contributed  by  all  the  peoples,  great  and  small,  not  on  the 
dominance  of  one,  and  that  the  least  original,  tho  the  best 
organized,  of  all.  Here  lies  the  true  battle.  The  German  idea 
of  civilization  is  essentially  that  of  its  great  modern  historian 
Mommsen,  who  insisted  that  it  demanded  the  'suppression  of 
races  less  capable  of,  or  less  advanced  in,  culture  by  nations  of 
higher  standing.'  This  is  a  clear  proclamation  of  an  age  of 
perpetual  wars.  It  justifies  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  or 
more  stagnant  nations  by  the  stronger  or  more  rapidly  developing 
ones.  It  would  have  made  it  right  for  the  England  of  1860  to 
crush  the  Germany  of  that 
period,  just  as  it  is  the 
excuse  of  the  proud,  self- 
sufficient  German  'cul- 
ture' of  to-day  in  regard- 
ing the  backward,  but 
infinitely  promising,  Slav 
power  as  its  mortal  enemy. 
Such  a  theorj'  makes  each 
nation  the  judge  of  its  own 
right  to  possess  the  earth, 
or  rather  to  dispossess  the 
'unfit.'" 

This  megalomania  is  not 
"exclusively  German," 
The  Nation  observes,  but 
"the  sin  of  materialism, 
the  heresy  of  an  Imperial 
age,  forgetting  its  Christi- 
anity, and  taking  a  leap 
back  to  Roman  Caesarism." 
The  one  true  word  for 
European  statesmanship 
is  "association"  as  each 
nation  is  "the  servant  of 
all";  and  the  fact  is  im- 
prest upon  us  that  "there 
is  no  master  nation"  and 
"no  one  key  to  cultm'e." 
We  read  then : 

"It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  urge  with  all  our 
force  that,  if  we  abandon 
our  British  idealism,  all  is 
lost  for  Europe  and  our- 
selves. Why  should  we? 
The  world  is  going  our 
way,  not  Germany's;  it 
wants  not  more  force  but 
more  liberty,  and  it  will 
want  more  and  more  of  it 
after  the  war.  Wars  do 
not  exist  for  war's  sake; 
they  exist  for  peace;  and 
peace  itself  rests  on  some 
stable  settlement  of  na- 
tional wills,  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideas  and  the  changing 
political  habits  of  mankind.  Therefore,  even  if  Germany  were 
to  win  this  war — which  she  can  not — she  would  be  beaten  in  the 
end  by  the  fact  that  her  will  was  out  of  harmony  with  the 
growing  world-will  and  the  coming  world-order.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  British  and  French  and  Russian  and  Italian 
boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the  trenches  are  not  mere 
nationals;  they  are  soldiers  of  humanity,  if  humanity,  as  we 
moderns  understand  it,  is  to  have  any  chance  at  all.  '  What 
would  happen  to  the  armies,'  writes  a  woman  correspondent, 
'if  a  million  women  were  to  rush  in  between  them?'  Well, 
the  armies  would  at  least  be  reminded  that  half  the  world 
expects  to  live  out  its  hfe    on    far    other    conditions  than   in 
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RUSSIA  ALSO   IN  INTERCESSION. 

The  great  gathering  of  the  people  of  Petrograd  at  the  Kazan  Cathedral  to 
pray  for  victory,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  Imperial  Rescript, 
in  which  the  Czar  exprest  his  firm  faith  in  Russia's  "inexhaustible  strength." 


^HERE  ARE  MANY  SIGNS  of  a  .subsidence  of  the 
"hate"  propaganda  in  Germany.  Ernst  Lissauer  is 
reported  to  have  repudiated  his  own  hymn  for  which  he 
was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  fourth 
class,  and  several  German  papers  have  launched  a  campaign 
to  keep  the  baleful  hymn  out  of  books  that  children  are  likely 
to  read.  The  Cologne  Volkszeitung,  the  organ  of  the  powerful 
Center  (Clerical)  party,  declares  that  "a  Christian  can't  read 

to-day  Lissauer' s  hate- 
song  w'*^'  vut  having  it  go 
against  the  grain,  despite 
all  England  has  done  to 
us,"  and  adds: 

"One  must  give  unquali- 
fied approval  to  tho  sug- 
gestion to  keep  this  hate- 
song  out  of  all  books  des- 
tined for  the  youth  of  the 
country.  The  world-war 
has  been  conducted  with 
bitterness  enough  without 
nourishing  the  youth  of 
the  country  on  feelings  of 
passionate  hatred  which 
would  have  consequences 
for  the  futiu"e." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt 
comes  forward  to  reiterate 
what  it  claims  to  have 
been  its  feeling  about  the 
hymn  from  the  start : 

"We  read  Lissauer' s 
successful  hate-song  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance 
with  unconcealed  disap- 
proval, for  it  is  utterly 
devoid  of  real  patriotism, 
and  merely,  like  the  rub- 
ber-stamps of  Gott  Strafe 
England  ('God  punish  En- 
gland'), panders  to  certain 
instincts  which  unfortu- 
nately come  to  the  fore  in 
excited  times.  A  close  in- 
vestigator knows  that  the 
brave  men  in  the  trenches 
are  nearly  always  free  from 
this  'hate,'  and  it  is  chiefly 
preached  by  persons  whose 
heroism  varies  w'ith  then- 
distance  behind  the  front. 
That  the  hate-song  and 
similar  products  are  to  be 
kept  out  of  books  for  the 
young  is  a  necessity.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  grown- 
ups would  be  spared  these  forms  of  enjoyment,  for  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  German  people  do  not  requke  this  sort  of  poetry  or 
prose  in  order  to  win  the  victory." 

The  recantation  of  the  author  himself  is  perhaps  even  more 
significant,  considering  the  high  source  of  the  rewards  he 
received  for  his  outpouring.  He  writes  to  the  Tageblatt  to  say 
that  he  deprecates  the  insertion  of  his  song  in  school-books, 
adding: 

"Moreover,  the  hymn  w-as  written  on  a  passionate  impulse 
early  in  the  war,  when  the  impression  created  by  England's 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  was  still  fresh.     It  is  a 


the  year  of  terrors  that  has  passed  and  the  year  of  terrors  that      ^^^-^-^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  is  ^ot  directed  against  individual  English 


IS  to  come 

"Exhaustion  will  not  in  itself  produce  this  change,  for  all 
the  world  will  not  be  exhausted,  nor  the  rivalries  of  young, 
ambitious  nationalities  in  Eastern  Eixrope  and  of  the  empires 
that  patronize  them.  It  is  through  its  faith  that  the  world 
can  attain  salvation;  not  through  its  knowledge,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  death  and  evil;  or  through  its  power,  which  will  in 
a  few  months  give  place  to  the  weakness  of  a  little  child." 


men,  but  against  England  as  a  political  force  and  against  the 
English  desire  to  destroy  Germany. 

"My  feelings  w^ere  deeply  stirred  by  these  things  in  those 
days  of  excitement.  Whether  such  feelings  can  continue  with 
the  cool  consideration  of  the  practical  politician  is  another 
question." 

The  New  York  Times  finds  various  companionship  for  Lissauer 
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as  a  case  of  "the  poetical  temperament,  superheated  in  a  moment 
of  exultation  and  agony": 

"After  all,  Theognis,  with  his  'full  wish  to  drink  the  verj- 
blood'  of  his  enemies,  Swinburne,  in  his  amusingly  'furious  and 
frantic'  Italophil  and  republican  songs,  out-Lissauered  Lissauer. 
Since  no  fires  underlie  the  no  longer  trea<^*herous  ashes  of  the 
Civil  War,  these  lines  of  Lowell's  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate 
the  intolerant  personal  fury  bred  liy  war: 

I'd  rather  take  my  chance  to  stand 

At  jwlfitmc'nt  where  your  meanest  slave  is. 

Than  at  (iod's  bar  hold  up  a  hand 
Ez  drlppln'  red  as  yourn,  Jeff  Davis. 

"As  if  the  brave  and  accomplished  Mr.  Davis,  the  admirable 
Secretary  of  War,  the  honorable  and  pious  gentleman,  were 
personally  responsible  for  the  war.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Ix)well, 
toasting  his  toes  at  Elmwood  twenty-five  years  afterward,  felt 
a  certain  wonder  at  that  old  enmity.  The  loss  of  his  gallant 
nephew  in  the  field,  the  flame  of  his  hostility  to  sla\^>ry,  his 
hop<'S  and  fears  for  the  North  are  concentrated  in  that  verse. 
An  obscure  poet  of  the  South  was  pouring  forth,  earlier  in  the 
war,  his  bitterness  about  the  Yankees: 

Lantem-jaws,  and  legs,  my  Iwys, 
Long  as  Alxi's  from  Illinois. 

"How  remote,  impossible,  seem  these  old  scorns  and  hatreds 
now.  S<)  to  other  geiu-rations  of  Germans  and  PiOglishmen 
may  the  present  rancors  look.  If  the  centuries  of  warfare, 
rivalry,  and  ill-feeling  between  France  and  England  find  them 
friends  at  last,  if  the  English  hallucination  or  monomania, 
Russoi)hobia,  could  be  cured  so  quickly,  why  may  Germany 
not  fly  some  time  into  the  arms  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  or  England 
and  Germany  unite  against  Russia?  Nations  either  love  or 
hate.  All  these  personal  and  pojjular  transports  are  ephemeral. 
Self-interest,  imperious  necessity,  stn-ngth  to  be  gained,  dictate 
and  shift  their  relations,  alliances,  and  ententes.  Time  is  long 
and  hate  is  fleeting." 


DOCTORS  TO  FURTHER   INTERNATIONAL 

MORALITY 

WHILE  th(>  memlxTs  of  various  professional  bodies  of 
the  warring  nations  appear  to  be  flying  as  far  as 
])ossible  apart  and  building  up  insuperable  barriers, 
the  medical  profession  is  setting  an  e.\ampl(>  in  just  the  oppo.site 
procedure.  Of  all  i)rofessions  outside  military  th<'y  havi-  of 
couri^e  been  nearest  to  the  scenes  of  conflict,  and  as  their  bu.si- 
ness  is  to  heal  they  are  justly  forehanded  in  healing  some  of  the 
spiritual  wounds  us  well  as  physical.  A  Brotherhood  is  now 
in  process  of  formation,  under  the  pn-sidency  of  Dr.  S.  .1.  Meltzer, 
of  the  R()<'kefeller  Institute,  whose  announced  purpose  is  the 
"furtherance  of  international  morality."  Their  appeal  to 
men  and  women  in  medical  practi.se  admits  that  the  Brotherhood 
under  contemplation  "could  not  exercise  an  important  influence 
at  once";  but  they  feel  that  their  modest  e.\i)ectations  should 
not  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  As  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  world's  state  of 
mind  and  the  pe<*uliar  relationship  sustained  to  the  present 
embroilment  by  doctors  and  nurses,  the  appeal  thus  declares 
itself: 

"The  i)resent  horrible  war  among  civilized  nations  has  brought 
out  impn-ssively  certain  sad  facts:  that  altho  there  are  civilized 
individual  nations,  we  are  still  very  far  from  having  a  civili/cd 
humanity  there  is  an  abyss  l)et\veen  iutraiuUional  and  inter- 
national morality;  that  no  matt«'r  how  cultured  and  enlightt-ncd 
nations  may  be,  they  still  settle  their  international  differences 
by  brute  force,  by  maiming  and  killing  their  ad  versa  rit>s;  and, 
finally,  that  the  presei\t  high  development  of  science  and  in- 
vention in  individual  nations  only  .serves  to  make  the  results  of 
this  war  more  destructive  than  any  other  in  history. 

"The  war  has  demonstrated,  how,  v(>r,  one.  encouraging  fact, 
namely,  that  among  all  the  sciences  and  profes.sions,  the  medical 
sciences  and  medical  practise  occupy  an  almost  unique  n>lation- 
ship  to  warfare,  and  that  among  all  tlw  <Mtizens  of  a  country  at 
war  medical  men  and  women  occupy  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
position. 


"No  discovery  in  medical  science  has  been  utilized  for  the 
I)urj>o.se  of  destroying  or  harming  the  enemy.  Medical  men  in 
each  of  the  warring  countries  are  as  courageous,  as  patriotic, 
as  any  other  citizens,  and  are  as  ready  to  die  or  to  be  crippled 
for  life  in  the  service  of  their  country  as  any  other  class  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Their  services,  however,  consist  in  minis- 
tering to  the  sick  and  to  the  injured  and  in  attending  to  the 
sanitary  needs.  Furthermore,  they  often  risk  their  lives  by 
\enturing  into  the  firing-line  to  bring  the  injured  to  places  of 
.safety  and  to  attend  to  their  immediate  needs.  In  these  heroic 
and  humanitarian  acts  friend  and  foe  are  treated  alike.  Finally, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the 
medical  journals  of  the  neutral  as  well  as  of  the  warring  countries 
abstain  from  public  utterance's  that  might  be  grossly  offensive 
to  any  of  the  belligerent  nations. 

"These  facts— this  advanced  moral  position  in  international 
relations  which  medicine  and  its  followers  arf»  permitted  to 
occupy  in  all  civilized  nations — ought  to  be  brought  to  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  medical 
sciences  or  in  medical  practise.  Such  a  realization  could  not 
fail  to  have  an  elevating  influence  upon  the  medical  profession 
itself,  and  would  probably  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
•  levelopment  of  international  morality  in  general. 

"At  the  dawn  of  history,  medical  men  were  frequently'  also 
the  exponents  of  philosophy  and  morals.  In  the  JSIiddle  Ages, 
when  knowledge  became  specialized,  medical  men  more  and 
more  devoted  their  activity  exclusively  to  medical  practise. 
Because  of  its  inefficiency  at  that  time  medicine  lost  its  prestige. 
In  recent  times,  however,  medicine  is  becoming  an  effective 
science;  one  marvelous  discovery  has  followed  another,  and  the 
efficiency  of  medical  practise  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
Medicine  makes  habitable  to  man  hitherto  uninhabitable  parts 
of  the  world.  It  prevents  disease;  and,  with  increasing  theo- 
retical and  practical  efficiency,  medicine  is  learning  to  alleviate 
and  cure  disease  and  injuries.  Medical  sciences  and  medical 
men  have  steadily  risen  in  the  esteem  of  civilized  mankind. 
May  not  the  medical  science^  and  medical  men  become  again  the 
standard-bearers  of  morality,  especially  of  international  morals?" 

The  absolute  neutrality  of  this  new  movement  is  vouched  for 
in  the  final  paragraph: 

"It  should  be  expressly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  object  of 
the  proposed  Brotherhood  to  influence  the  feelings  and  views  of 
any  one  regarding  the  problems  involved  in  the  present  war. 
It  is  desired  merely  to  bring  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  the  exceptional  moral  posi- 
tion which  all  civilized  nations,  even  while  at  war,  permit 
and  expect  medical  men  to  occupy,  at  least  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  medical  profession  and  act  in  this  capacity.  This 
consciousness  can  not  fail  to  elevate  the  moral  standards  of 
physicians.  Furthermore,  after  the  close  of  the  present  war, 
the  Brotherhood  could  without  doubt  facilitate  the  reunion  of 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  all  the  nations  which 
are  now  at  war  and  increase  good  feeling  among  them.  A 
humanitarian  body  such  as  this  proposed  Brotherhood,  if 
already  in  existence  and  ready  for  .service,  might  and  could  be 
of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  many  ways." 

The  following  officers  are  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: President,  Dr.  S.  ,J.  Meltzer,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute; 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Rufus  Cole,  of  Rockefeller  Hospital,  and 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  of  the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene; 
First  Secretary,  Dr.  William  J.  Gies,  Professor  of  Biological 
Chemistry  at  Columbia  University;  Second  Secretary,  Dr. 
Harlow  Brooks,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Roln-rt  T.  Morris,  Professor  of  Surg(>ry  at  the  Post-Graduate 
.Medical  School. 

The  Councilors  are  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi;  Dr.  Robert  Abbe, 
Surgt^on  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital;  Dr.  John  Winter  Brannan, 
President  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fordyce,  Professor  of  Dermatology  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons;  Dr.  Nellis  B.  Foster,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Cornell  University  Medical  School,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  organization  must  be 
cent^'red  in  New  York,  the  medical  men  who  will  be  active 
officials  in  the  Brotherhood  at  the  outset  have  been  drawn  from 
the  medical  jirofession  in  this  city,  but  scores  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  other  cities  have  indorsed  the  plan  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  accepted  honorary  positions. 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


TT  might  l)(>  expt'cted  that  tho  ani)ivor- 
-*■  sary  of  the  war's  l)eKinriing  would  b(> 
marked  by  the  production  of  much  notable 
verse.  This  has  not,  however,  been  tlie 
ease.  The  war's  "first-birthday"  poems 
were  for  the  most  part  lacking  in  beauty 
and  in  distinction;  they  were  as  dull  as  th(^ 
meehanical  productions  of  wearj^  poet-lau- 
reates commissioned  to  celebrate  in  rime 
some  court  festival  or  to  mourn  a  royal 
death.  Here  is  one  of  thtnn  which  is  above 
the  level  of  most  of  these  (>fforts,  but  it  does 
not  show  its  author  at  his  best.  The 
last  line  of  the  eleventh  stanza  is  almost 
without  meaning,  and  the  whole  poem  is 
marred  by  overemphasis.  But  tliere  are 
some  splendid  stanzas,  and  tlie  thought  is 
well  sustained.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
dima.x  is  spoiled  by  vagueness  of  expression. 
We  take  it  from  The  Independent. 

THE  RETURN  OF  AUGUST 
By  Percy  Mack-A^ye 

Darkly  a  mortal  age  has  come  and  gone 
And  man  grown  ancient  in  a  .single  year. 
August!    The  summer  month  is  blasted  sere 
With  memories  earth  bleeds  to  dream  upon. 

To  dream  upon!    Ah,  were  we  dreaming  then 
Kre  Europe,  blindfold,  lulled  in  holiday, 
Markened  the  sudden  thunder  through  her  play 
And  fumbUng  held  her  breath  to  hark  again. 

Or  is  this  blighted  year  our  dream? — How  swifl 
The  blackening  tempest  fell!    How  vast,  througli 

fire 
.\i>d  cloud  of  Belgium's  rape,  a  planet's  ire 
l''lared  on  tliat  pall  of  shame,  wliile  through  the  rift 

Tlie  Uvid  sorrows  racked  our  sympathies! 

l'"()r  still   thought   burned   luiclouded:    Right  and 

Wrong 
.Strove  for  the  pahn  as  in  an  epic  song; 
And  so  we  poured  our  succor  overseas. 

Neutral  in  act  but  never  in  oiu-  souls. 
^'et  guarding  the  brave  goal  of  peace.     Till  soon — 
Slow-warping  to  the  waning  year's  blind  moon-- 
The  tide  ebbed  back,  and  in  the  freezing  .shoals 

We  stared  upon  the  dead — the  dead,  whose  mothers 
Suckled   them   still   in   dreams.      Stark  'mid  the 

stench 
And  yellow  choke  that  reeked  from  shell  and  trench 
They  la.v  together  there — mere  boys,  and  l)rothers. 

Were  these  the  epic  hosts  of  Wrong  and  Right 
Who.se  clash  had  whirled  us  in  their  spirits'  war? 
These  silent  boys!    What  had  they  battled  for 
To  he  such  still  bedfellows  in  the  night? 

Must  breath  of  dying  Ijrothers  wake  the  brass 
That  thrills  the  call  to  arms?     Shall  ghostly  hps 
Summon  the  llvmg  to  the  dark  ecUpse 
And  all  their  dearest  shout  to  see  them  pass 

Merely    for   this:     That   these   who   might   have 

shared 
A  simple  hand-clasp  share  a  bloodied  sod? — 
So  for  a  while  we  gazed  and  questioned  Cod; 
A  haunted  while:   for  dimly  as  we  stared 

l<'ar  off  we  heard  the  multitudinous  cry 
Of  mangled  Poland  like  a  cry  in  sleep. 
And  Servia  fever-panting,  and  the  deep 
Half-breathed  self-doubt  of  prisoned  Germany. 

And  still  far  tidings  blew,  but  that  first  spark 
Of  .\ugust  splendor  burned  in  them  no  more; 
Pity  and  sorrow  palled,  and  custom  wore 
A  deeper  callus  and  a  blur-  more  dark. 


The  Puzzle 

Which  Never  Stays  Solved 

Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  definitely  say  which  F-'uffed  drain  was  the 
better?  ' 

Or  how  he  liked  it  best.'* 

If  so,  he  has  probably  reversed  that  opinion  time  and  time  again. 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice  are  both  amazingly  delightful.  .\nd  every  way 
one  serves  them  seems  the  best  way  ever  found. 

These  Perpetual  Joys 

That's  one  charm  (jf  Puffed  Grains.  Each  lias  its  own  deligliis.  .\ii(I 
each  can  be  served  in  a  dozen  ways,  equally  inviting. 

At  breakfast,  like  other  cereals.  Between  meals,  like  peaniUs.  .After- 
noons in  candy  making.  At  dinner  in  soup,  or  as  a  garnish  for  ice  cream. 
.At  supper,  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Always  bubble-like  and  crisp.  .Alwa>s  thin  and  fragile,  ready  to  mcli 
at  a  touch.     .And  always  with  an  almond  Havor,  much  like  toasted  nuts. 

Did  you  ever  know  another  food  which  combined  so  many  joys? 


I 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,       15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 

PUFFS 


.And  they  completely 


Whenever  eaten   Puffed  Grains  easily  digest, 
digest.     They  supply  whole-grain  nutrition. 

They  are  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted 
by  a  steam  explosion.  No  other  process  compares  with  this  in  fitting 
grains  for  food. 

Too  bad  that  all  grains  can't  be  puffed  like  these.  But  those  that  can 
be  should  be  served  in  this  form  wherever  Puffed  Grains  fit. 

The  Quaker  0^1^^  G»np^riy 

Sole  Makers 

(9S4) 
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Till  sudden — the  LusU'anial   "Lightnings  shot 
The  unhallowed  message,  and  a  shuddering  fire 
Leapt  from  our  long-charred   heans — a  glowing 

spire. 
And  Europe's  sword  switng  nearer  to  the  knot 

That  ties  the  bonds  of  peace.    And  now — And  now 
The  summer  steals  again  toward  winter's  sleep. 
The  reaping  time  draws  near — ah,  uhat  to  reap? 
And  spring,   that  lurks  beyond,  comes    hither — 
how? 

.still.  O  my  Country,  while  we  may,  look  back! 
The  hUghted  year  cries  from  the  chamel  grass: 
Must  breath  of  dying  brothers  wake  the  brass 
That  thrills  the  call  to  arms? — A  blood-sered  track 

Leads  backward  to  that  other  AugiLst  day 
Prowled  by  the  still  unglutted  Minotaur; 
But  we.  who  watch  to  slay  that  lieast  of  War, 
.Shall  we  hunt  him  or  those  he  mangles? — Say: 

For  reason  has  its  ire  more  jiLst  than  hate; 
Imagination  has  its  master  hour. 
And  pity  its  foil,  and  mother-love  its  power 
Mightier  than  blood-IiLst  and  more  obdurate. 

My  Country!  poised  in  forward  ^sionlng, 

With  pity.  love,  and  reason  let  us  pray 

Our  lives  shall  serve  to  cleaase  this  Augu-st  day! — 

The  summer  wanes:    the  plowman  comes  with 
spring. 

Here  is  what  many  Americans  feel 
about  Germany,  exprest  with  an  art  which 
few  o!'  them  po.ssess.  It  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Timen. 

GERMANY 

By  M.^rion  Couthoy  Smith 

O  land  of  miLsic  and  of  dream. 

Your  songs  are  dead ! 
O  morning-rose,  ()  twilight-gleam, 

P'orever  fled ! 
Now,  througli  your  thunder-cloud  of  wrath. 
We  see  but  frenzy's. aftermath 
Stark  ruin  following  every  path 

Vour  legions  tread. 

Was  this  your  dream — a  baleful  light 

In  stormy  space? 
Your  soul — a  threatening  shape  of  blight. 

With  hate-wrung  fa(V.' 
What  madness  mo\fs  you  to  rejoice 
In  women's  wo     in  terror's  voicv? 
Is  this  the  miLsic  of  your  choice, 

Your  song  of  graw? 

Now  from  your  shatten-d  flutes  we  hear 

A  long,  harsh  cry. 
The  note  of  passion  and  of  fear. 

That  will  not  die: 
.\nd  ever,  on  the  desolate  sea. 
Your  sliamed  and  hainit<-d  ships  mast  flee 
Child-faces,  floating  silently 

Lnder  (iod's  sky. 

Her*'  is  u  bit  of  war-poetry,  common- 
place in  thought  as  war  itself,  but  sincere 
uuii  direct.  We  take  it  from  Tht  ('uruhtU 
Magazint:. 

MEMORIKS 

By  E.  Hilton  Yot'N«j 

Far  up  at  (Morian  the  witid  Is  sighing. 

And.  as  the  light  grows  less. 
Across  the  downland  .sounds  the  ploverH*  crying. 

The  voice  of  loneliness. 

Thither.  frt)m  this  sad  waste  of  waters  streaming. 

.All  the  unending  night. 
My  heart  n-iums.  to  s*-*-  by  Kennet  gleaming 

One  cottage  window-light. 

Yet  for  your  sake  It  Ls  that  I  mu.st  roam  now, 

Dear  lands,  dear  lads  I  know ; 
I  love  you  so.  I  could  not  stay  at  home  now. 

Nor  pay  the  debt  I  owe. 


One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  pictur- 
esque events  of  the  war  lias  been  the 
expedition — terminating  in  his  lament^ 
death — of  that  gallant  aeronaut,  Lieu- 
tenant Warneford.  M.  Emile  Cammaerts 
has  been  inspired  by  the  death  of  this 
brave  ally  of  his  people  to  \\Tite  a  poem 
which,  judging  it  by  ZVlr.  Thomas  Walsh's 
translation,  is  of  great  beauty.  We  quote 
the  English  version  from  Mr.  Don  ^lar- 
quis'  "Sun -Dial"  in  the  New  York 
Ecening  Sun. 


TO  LIEUTENANT  WARNEFORD.  V.C. 

By    K.MILE    C.VMMAERT3 

English   Version  by   Thomas   Walsh 

A  falcon  poising  lone  and  lost  in  space — 

A  cloud  his  only  shield. 

He  marks  the  monster  from  the  murderous  field 

Its  homeward  way  retrace. 

Sudden  below  him  shows  afar 

GUstening  in  the  summer's  brooding  noon— 

The  .silken  gray  expan.se  of  the  balloon : 

Then  on  that  nightmare  swoops  his  car. 

All  Per^eu.s-like  against  Medusa's  might, 

.\nd  cleaves  it  with  his  dart: 

Then  watches  he  its  fall. 
Head  downward,  flashing  light. 

With  thiuiderous  call, 
To  plow  the  plains  apart! 

Against  a  himdred  was  that  single  foe — 
A  hornet  stri\ing  'gainst  a  giant's  blow; 
Swept  in  the  whirlwind  path  its  falling  cleaved 
He  with  uneriteg  hand  control  retrieved — 
Then  Ughtly  off  again 

Gives  Pegasus  free  rein — 
He  soared  away.  undaunt<xl.  'mid  the  flow 

And  space  amain! 

And  we,  what  vi.sions,  what  high  paeans  throng 
At  such  a  deed  for  .song? 
What  master  hand,  what  lyric  voice.  Is  here 
Whose  mast+'rpiece  hath  such  perfection  sheer? 
For  nobler  cau.se  w  liat  heart  hath  ever  striven 

Or  nobler  deed  l>een  wrought? 
What  Immortality  like  this  been  riven 

.\nd  from  Death's  very  an\1l  caught? 


Here  (from  the  London  Athin(Puni)  is  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  psychology 
of  fear  and  courage.  It  is  none  the  less 
true  because  it  is  ex[)rest  ill  noble  verse. 

A  CROSS  IN  FLANDERS 

Hy    G.     KO.STREVOR    H.\MlLTON 

In  the  fa<'e  of  death,  tht-y  say,  he  joked — he  had 
no  fear: 
His  comrades,  when  they  laid  him  in  a  Flanders 
grave. 
Wrote  on  a  rough-hewn  cross — a  Calvary  stood 
near — 
••  Without  a  fear  he  gave 

His  life,  chwring  his  men,  with  laughter  on  his 
lips." 
So  wrote  they,  mourning  him.     Yet  was  there 
only  one 
Who  fully  understood  Ids  laughter,  his  gay  quips. 
One  only,  she  alone — 

She  who,  not  so  long  since,  when  love  was  new- 
confest , 
Herself  toyed  with  light  laugher  while  her  eyes 
wen-  dim. 
.And  jestJ-d.  w  Idle  with  reverence  despite  her  jest 
She  worshlptHl  (!od  and  him. 

She  knew — O  Ixjve.  O  Dt^thl — his  .soul  had  been 
at  grips 
With  the  most   solemn  things.      For  she.   was 
she  not  dear? 
Yes,  he  was  brave,  most  brave,  with  laughter  on 
his  lips. 
The  braver  for  his  fear! 


They  Count  Up! 

fhe  little  dose  of  caffeine 
in  one  cup  of  coffee  may  not 
be  immediately  felt.  But, 
according  to  individual  sus- 
ceptibility, the  grip  of  this 
cumulative  drug,  used  at  the 
morning,  noon  and  evening 
meal,  is  bound  to  tell. 

Some  people  seem  to  get 
along  ■with  coffee  year  after 
year.  Others  feel  its  effects 
in  nervousness,  indigestion, 
heart  flutter,  biliousness,  con- 
stipation, etc. 

For  those  -who  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  reason  these  trou- 
bles are  upon  them,  it's  a  good 
move  to  quit  coffee  and   use 


POSTUM 


Ten  days  or  two  •weeks  on 
this  pure  food-drink  instead 
of  coffee  is  a  good  start  toward 
better  health  and  happier  days. 

There  are  t'wo  forms  of 
Postum. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  quick- 
ly soluble  preparation  of  the 
original   Postum  Cereal  — 

made  of  choice  •whole  •wheat 
and  a  small  percent  of  whole- 
some molasses.  No  caffeine, 
no  other  drugs,  no  harmful  in- 
•gredients,  no  coffee  troubles. 

Both  kinds  of  Postum  are 
nourishing,  equally  delicious 
and  good  for  old  and  young. 

^'There's  a  Reason" 

— sold  by  Grocers, 
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It  cleans,  polishes  and  finishes  in  one  operation.  It  forms  a  thin,  protecting  film  over 
varnish — adding  years  to  its  life.  Every  family  has  dozens  of  uses  for  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax — it  is  just  as  necessary  around  the  house  as  soap.  Keep  a  can  always 
on  hand  for  cleaning  and  polishing 

The  furniture,  woodwork  and  floors 

— In  Your  Home 

The  desks,  filing  cases,  cabinets,  etc. 

—In  Your  Office 

The  body,  hood  and  fenders  of  automobiles 

— In  Your  Garage 


<*sai^. 


Is  the  standard  polish  for  automobiles,  electrics,  and 

limousines.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  many  liquid  polishes 
on  the  market — most  of  which  contain  acid  or  oil,  and,  if  they 
do  not  actually  injure  the  finish,  at  least  remain  on  the  surface 
sticky  and  tacky — collecting  every  bit  of  dust. 

Does  Not  Gather  Dust 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  imparts  a  perfectly,  hard,  dry, 
glasslike  finish  that  cannot  collect  dust.  It  preserves  the  varnish 
and  protects  it  from  the  weather.  Mud  spots  and  oil  stains  can 
easily  be  removed  from  cars  polished  with  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax.  It  is  in  paste  form — clean  and  easy  to  use  and  economical — 
it  prevents  checking  and  cracking — covers  up  small  scratches  and 

"Sheds  Water  Like  a  Duck's  Back** 

An  occasional  application  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
keeps  new  cars  bright  and  shiny  for  an  indefinite  time  and  makes 
old  cars  look  as  well  as  a  coat  of  paint  and  varnish.  A  "wash" 
lasts  twice  as  long  on  cars  polished  with  Johnson's  Wax. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  "The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  '  V^KCW^,  WIS. 


It  is  conveniently  put  up — always  ready  for  use — no 
tools  or  brushes  required — all  you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 
Use  it  to  clean  and  polish  your 

Floors  Piano  Golf  Cluba 

Linoleum  Furniture  Automobiles 

Woodwork         Leather  Goods         Gun  Stocks,  etc. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers.  If 
yours  cannot  supply  it  send  60c  for  a  pint  by  parcel  post,  prepaid 
— enough  for  a  season's  use — or  use  the  coupon  for  a  trial  can. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  gratis  a  copy  of  our 
beautiful  new  25c  color  book  "The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors, 
Woodwork  and  Furniture."  It  is  full  of  valuable  ideas  on  home 
beautifying.     No  library  complete  without  it. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis.  LD8 

I  enclose  10c  for  a  trial  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — sufficient  for 
polishing  an  automobile,  several  pieces  of  furniture,  or  a  small  floor.  Also 
send  booklet  on  home  beautifying  f  re«. 


Same . 


Address 

City  and  Stale.. 
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ARrOcr 
Useless  Poyier 


> 


Like  the  mighty  river  —  the  steady  resist- 
less flow  of  the  Cole  Eight  motor  sweeps 

you  along,  almost  unconscious  of  motion. 

You  do  not  note  its  separate  impulses  any- 
more than  you  do  the  beating  of  your  heart — 
the  ticking  of  your  watch.  But  you  do  know 
that  a  surging  wealth  of  power  is  at  your 
command. 

Here  is  the  new  joy  in  motoring.  The  Cole 
Eight  imparts  new  buoyancy  and  zest  that 
are  a  revelation. 


The  Cole  Eight  has  brought  8-cylinder  crn- 
struction  to  a  new  degree  of  perfection.  You 
can  go  from  one  mile  to  sixty  or  more  miles 
an  hour  in  a  few  hundred  feet  —  without 
changing  gears — with  never  a  sign  of  effort 
from  the  engine. 

The  Cole  Eight  motor  means  a  new  luxury 
in  riding — a  lull  to  tired  nerves — a  rested,  re- 
freshed feeling  at  your  journey's  end.  It  means 
longer  life  to  the  car,  too. 

When  you  come  to  a  hill,  the  Cole  Eight 
shows   its   true   leadership.      It    goes   up   the 


COLE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  I 
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steepest  grade  with  calmness  and  certainty — 
with  always  a  reserve  fund  of  power  on  tap. 

The  engine  is  abnormally  cool.  You  will 
appreciate  the  absence  of  side-sway — due  to 
the  special  Cole  drive,  which  makes  the  rear 
spring  and  axle  a  flexible  unit  of  strength.  The 
Cole  Eight  glues  to  the  roa  Junder  every  condition. 

The  Cole  Eight  has  70  horsepower,  with 
only  3,500  pounds  road-weight.  There  is  room 
and  to  spare  for  seven  full  grown  people. 
Aisleway  front  seats,  with  convenient  aux- 
iliary seats.     The  spring  suspension  is  so  per- 


fect, the  wheel  base  so  long  (126  inches),  the 
motor  so  smooth,  the  cushions  so  delightful, 
that  you  will  enjoy  a  wholly  new  thrill  in 
automobiling.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  of 
Cole  Eight  efficiency  —  speed  —  sureness  — ■ 
control — luxury. 

Get  all  the  joy  out  of  motoring. 

Write  for  the  Cole  Blue  Book.  It  tells  why 
the  Eight  is  the  logical  car,  and  the  Cole  the 
logical  Eight. 

Price,  $1785  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis. 


!   of   the 
ized  Car 


INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


tJ6 
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Smith  di 
Wesson 
Automatic 

Doubly  safe 


Safety  First 
for  your  home 

Safety  against  the  unex- 
pected intruder  or  heast — 

Safety  against  uninten- 
tional discharge  because  of 
two  safety  devices — it  fires 
when  you  mean  to,  never 
before. 

vStrong  and  accurate — 
still  more  safety— like  other 
Smith  &  Wesson  Pistols. 

Easy  to  load,  easy  to 
aim,  easy  to  clean. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  safety 
provisions  and  special 
features  of  the  Smith 
Si  Wesson  Automatic. 
Bnoklfl  nn  requat. 

SMITH    &  WESSON 

809  Stockbrldiie  St  .  Springfield,  Mass. 


Eocry  Smith  <ft   Wesson  is  the  Best  of  ilt  l^ind 


©".BLACK  SHELIS 
Smokete^^  And  Black  Powders 


compare  in  primer  speed,  penetration,  velocity 
and  waterproofinK  with  those  you  now  use. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  that  of 
your  dealer  alonK  the  margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment and  return  to  us.  We  will  arrange  to 
supply  you  with  three  Black  Shells  fre*  and 
with  complete  instructions  for  making  interest- 
inc.  simple,  decisive  shell  tests. 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
2215  Trinity  Building,  New  York  City 

National  LPAti  Company.  General  Srlling  Accni.o 
Also  John  T.  Lfwhs  A  Bros.  Co..  Philidrlphia: 
I'MTEP  I.EAr  Co..  N>«- York:  Selby  Smelting  4 
Lbat  Co..  Sin  Fra::ci«co.  di«tributcr»  on    Pacific  Coi«t 


REVIEWS  -OF-NEW-BOOKS 


WAR-BOOKS 

Fox,  Edward  Lyeli.  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Marring  German).  With  Illustrations.  Pp.  333. 
New  York:    McBride,  Nast  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  real  books  on  the 
war.     It  pives  the  e.xperiences  of  an  Ameri- 
can f'orrespondent  who  was  permitted  to 
accompany  the  German  armies  and  to  use 
his  eyes  and  ears  ^\-ithout  stint.     His  esti- 
mates   and    accounts    of    things    German 
differ  from  many  that  have  been  received 
as  truth.     He  found  politeness  among  the 
"Huns,"     and     Spartan     simplicity.     His 
pictures,  caught  on  the  wing  of  the  German 
('pnpee,  have  something  of  the  reality,  the 
pathos,  even  the  horror,  of  V'erestchagin's 
\\ ar-oan\ases.     Those  familiar  paintings  of 
the  Russians  which  depict   poignant  sides 
of  war  are  here  paralleled  in  prose.     Mr. 
Fox  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  best 
of  his  assignment.     His  pages,  loaded  with 
fact,  rich  with  epigrammatic  reality,  con- 
^■ey  to  the  reader  exa^-t  pictures.     A  man 
who    has   seen    this   war   is   exempt   from 
affectation.     What    he    tries    to    do    is    to 
put    into    contours    of    intelligible    speech 
vague  glimpses  of  horror  that  to  him  seem 
planned  on  an  infinite  scale.    Dante  himself 
could  do  no  more. 

One  of  the  things  the  author  saw  with 
his  eyes  was  the  annihilation  of  a  whole 
Russian  army.  He  saw  hordes  of  Slavs 
crumble  away  in  fire  on  the  battle-field  of 
Augustovo  Wald,  a  battle,  he  says,  which 
'will  he  written  in  history  beside  the 
charnrl-fields  of  other  wars."  He  ranks 
this  battle  with  Waterloo,  Gettysburg,  and 
Sedan.  This  frightful  destruction  of  what 
must  ha\e  been  part  of  the  flower  of  the 
Czar's  Army,  still  flushed  with  victory 
over  Austria,  took  place  over  six  months 
ago,  before  ammunition  began  to  fail.  It 
was  \irtually  concealed  from  the  world  for 
a  time,  and  Fox  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  it. 
Read  in  the  light  of  the  still  more  recent 
Russian  ret  real,  it  seems  big  with  portent. 
For  those  v.-ho  could  see  clearly  it  must 
ha\e  been  a  prelude  to  what  happened 
later  in  Galicia. 

Parker.   Gilbert.     The  World   in   the  Crucible. 

An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  Great 
War.  With  portrait.  Pp.  viii  J22.  New  York- 
Dodd,  Mead  *  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  a  novelist  of  distinc- 
tion who  has  yielded  to  the  grandiose 
literary  lure  of  the  war.  In  his  book 
current  narrative  is  only  incidental,  the 
chief  theme  being  historical  and  philosoph- 
ical. He  has  presented  in  readable  and 
ratherattra<'tive  form  the  impressions  which 
the  greatest  cataclysm  of  historj'  has 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  an  Knglishman 
of  modern  and  cosmopolitan  culture.  His 
book  shows  immense  literary  industry, 
and  will  have  considerable  interest  for 
tho.se  who  like  the  sort  of  intellectual 
amu.sement  found  in  skimming  the  peculiar 
philosopliical  doctrines  in  which  German 
militarism  is  supposed  to  be  rooted.  In 
the  opening  pages  the  author  sketches  the 
beginnings  of  the  German  Empire  and 
traces  rapidly  and  interestingly  the  work 
of  Bismarck  in  creating  and  consolidating 
the  structure  which  was  to  prove  so 
terrible  for  Kurope.  In  any  true  account 
of  Germany,  the  figure  of  the  man  of  blood 
and    iron    seems    to   dominate    the    whole 


drama.  More  than  ever  it  now  becomes 
apparent  how  deeply  Germany  is  indebted 
to  the  genius  of  Bismarck  for  the  unex- 
ampled material  success  which  has  marked 
her  course  since  1870.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  study  in  these  pages,  a  little  extrav- 
agant at  times,  but  always  suggestive, 
the  divergence  of  German  development 
from  the  safeguarded  path  marked  out  by 
the  great  Chancellor  to  the  fantastic  and 
dangerous  courses  into  which  William  II. 
and  his  advisers  have  led  the  nation.  If 
the  German  Empire  should  fall  to  pieces 
as  did  the  power  of  Napoleon  under  con- 
ditions which  seem  strikingly  analogous,  it 
will  be  because  the  German  nation  allowed 
itself  to  be  directed  from  the  path  traced 
out  for  it  by  its  greatest  statesman. 

In  common  with  most  authors  who  have 
\\Titten  about  this  war.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
has  been  deeply  imprest  with  the  extraor- 
dinary role  which  German  philosophy  has 
played  in  the  unparalleled  drama.  The 
supplanting  of  Kant  by  Nietzsche  in  the 
public  taste  was  ominous  enough;  but 
when  before  in  history  has  a  highly  ciA-ilized 
people  deliberately  set  Antichrist  as  the 
national  ideal?  The  abrogation  of  moral- 
ity and  abstract  justice  a.s  a  political 
principle  is  what  the  author  seems  to  see 
as  the  dominant  trait  in  Germany's  recent 
career. 

Many  phases  of  the  world-war  arfi 
treated  of  in  the  book,  the  author's  survey 
including  a  much  wider  range  of  events 
and  ideas  than  most  writers  attempt. 

E>-e-wltness's    Narrative    ofj  the    War.      From 

the  Mame  to  Neuvp  Chapelle,  September.  1914- 
March,  1915.  Pp.  303.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Readers  of  the  sickening,  tho  fascinating, 
drama  of  almost  universal  slaughter  will 
recall  certain  graphic  and  seemingly 
alIthoritati^•e  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
by  the  official  eye-wntness  present  ^"ith 
the  "General  Headquarters"  issued  by  the 
British  Press  Bureau.  These  descriptive 
reports  are  here  presented  in  a  continu- 
ous narrati\e,  and  they  include  the  move- 
ments and  operations  of  the  British  Army 
and  of  the  French  armies  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion during  the  period  from  September, 
1014.  to  the  end  of  March,  191.5.  The 
style  of  the  writer  is  clear  and  intelligent, 
without  "literary  hardship,"  and  his 
narrative  is  calculated  to  give  .some  con- 
crete idea  of  what  was  taking  pla<'e  when 
the  hordes  of  von  Kluck,  with  the  Belgian 
exploit  behind  them,  made  their  successful 
drive  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  The 
book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  communique,  and 
no  one  need  throw  it  into  the  fire  upon  this 
hint;  for  it  is  what  the  communique  is  at 
its  best.  The  eye-witness  gives  a  vi^^d 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  and  of 
the  operations  on  the  Aisne,  of  the  war 
in  the  northern  area,  of  the  battles  of 
Ypres  and  operations  around  Ypres.  In- 
teresting chapters  are  entitled:  "Siege 
Warfare,"  "Christmas  in  the  Trenches," 
"Givenchy  and  La  Bassee,"  "Neuve 
ChapeUe  and  St.  Eloi." 

It  is  significant  that  this  writer,  who  is 
English  of  the  English,  should  pay  such 
frank  tribute  to  German  valor.  What  he 
writes  about  the  carnage  of  Ypres  drives 
in  upon  the  reader  the  idea  of  possible 
German  invincibility.     He  states  as  a  mere 
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Here  is  a  list  of  motor  caVs  which  exempHfy  the  highest  ideals  of  beauty,  style  and  service. 
Of  sure  reputation,  excellent  in  design  and  construction,  they  have  added  the  crowning 
feature  of  high-grade  equipment  by  using  Neverleek  Top  Material. 

Observe  the  lops  on  these  cars  wherever  you  see  them.  They  are  rich  and  handsome,  har- 
monizing splendidly  with  the  cars  themselves,  and  their  style  and  beauty  are  retained  through 
long  service. 

These  are  the  cars  carrying  Neverleek  Top  Material  as  standard  equipment: 


Chandler 

Cunningham 

Davis 

F.  I.  A.  T. 

Frankhn 

Knox 

Mercer 

Lexington-How^ard 


National 

Pathfinder 

Premier 

Ross 

Scripps-Booth 

Standard 

Stearns 

Stutz 


Neverleek  was  the  Hist  niuterial  developed  especially  for  motor  car  tops,  to  meet  the  new  and  severe  re- 
quirements of  automobile  service.  It  has  been  strikingly  successful  and  has  more  than  justified  the  famous 
Neverleek  Guarantee. 

Best  of  all  evidence  of  its  worth  is  the  fact  that  so  many  highest-grade  cars  are  using  it  after  severest 
laboratory  and  actual  service  tests. 

When  you][order  a  new  car,  ask  particularly  for  a  top  of  Neverleek  Material. 

We  have  issued  a  little  book,  "The  Automobile  and  Its  Top,"  which  is  more  than  mere  advertising.  It  is 
a  thumbnail  history  of  the  motor  car  with  some  unusual  pictures  that  you  will  want  to  see  and  keep.  Write 
for  it.     Mailed  free  on  request,  along  with  actual  samples  of  Neverleek. 

If  your  old  top  needs  recovering  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of  a  nearby  top-maker  wiio  will 
supply  Neverleek  material. 


TOP  MATERIAL 

F.  S.  Carr  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit  Branch,  969  Woodward   Avenue 

Factories:  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Tilbury,  Ontario 


m 
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Stick  It 
On  Your 
Wind 
Shield! 


I 


Clear  view  ahead 
at  all    times    with     this 
great    little    rain    shield.     It 
sticks    to     your     glass     wind 
shield  with  5  vacuum  cups.   Strong- 
est wind  cannot  blow  it  off. 


0=CA 


TRADE  MARK 

Rain  Shield 

Made  of  tough,  flexible,  trans- 
parent Pyraline.  Lasts  for  years. 
Attached  to  the  glass  in  ten  seconds. 
No  water  can  run  under  or  drip 
off  the  edge. 

It  Rolls  Up! 

Removed  instantly  by  slipping  penknife 
blade  under  each  rubber  cup.  It  rolls  up 
and  goes  into  the  sturdy  fibre  tube  when  not 

in  use.     Tube  is  only  10^  x  3  inches. 

The  finest  and  only  rain  shield. 

By  Mai!  for  $1.50 

Send  $1.30  for  one  of  these  splen- 
did    rain     shields    on     approval. 
Amber     combination     sun     and 
rain   shield,   $2.00.     Prepaid    to 
any  point  in  U.  S.    Money  back 
if    not    satisfied.      Worth    ten 
times  its  price  in  every  rain  or 
snow  storm.     50  cents  extra 
in  Canada. 
Oealen  :  Writequiclcforagency 
proposition  and  prices.     This  is 
the   fastest  seller  in 
— -  I  he  accessory 

k  line. 

On  your 
window  sells 
itself.    Goes  oo  every 
tar. 

Write  today. 

Frey  Mfg.  Co. 

1520  Mich.  BUd. 
Chicafo 


—even  ihis  old  boy 
is  hiiiin^on 
all  cylinders 


He's  Wasting  Fue 


Don '  t    think 
Ill-cause     your 
enuine     in     hit- 
tiii»{  on  all  cylin- 
ders you're    aet- 
t  i  n  (2  maximum 
servicci   This  old 
bii>-  is  Kivinu   linht   all   right,  but 
he's    cerlaiiilv     dt-vourinu     fuel. 
Your  engine  might  he  runninK  to 
suit  you,  but    how   do   you   know 
you're  not  wasting  gas? 

Write  for  new  Carburetor  facts 

you've  |)robubl>'  never  heard  of 

-  learn  how  the  New  Stroniberg 

Carburetor    will    increase    the 

power,     speed,      acceleration 

and     gas    economy    <if    your 

car  whether    it    is    new    or 

old.       Be    sure     to    slate 

name,  model    and    year 

of     your,   car    —   find 

out   how   the 


\nXJ 


Mr..|iilH- 


^)}h3dM 


'lb  M..  Ckicaju 


incident,  without  comment,  how  during 
fighting  near  Ypres  a  whole  company  of 
infantry  "advancing  against  us  was  en- 
filaded by  one  of  our  machine  guns,  with 
the  result  that  all  were  killed  except  si.K 
men,  who  crawled  away  wounded."  This 
intelligent  Englishman  at  the  front  makes 
some  interesting  admissions.  "The  Prus- 
sian war-machine,"  he  writes  with  Ypres  in 
mind,  "acting  on  a  nation  previously  inured 
to  the  sternest  discipline,  has  obtained  the 
most  remarkable  residts.  ...  In  spite  of 
lack  of  officers,  in  spite  of  inexperience, 
boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  have  faced 
our  guns,  marched  steadily  up  to  the 
muzzles  of  our  rifles,  and  have  met  death 
in  droves  without  flinching.  .  .  .  How- 
ever discordant  the  elements  which  make 
up  the  German  Empire,  by  the  force  of  the 
Prussian  war-machine  they  have  one  and 
all  been  molded  together  to  be  able  to  fight 
for  national  existence,  and  by  their  actions 
it  is  evident  that  for  them  'Deutschland 
iiber  Alles'  is  no  empty  cry." 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Morris,  Charles.  Famous  Days  and  Deeds  In 
Holland  and  Belgium.  8vo,  pp.  348.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $1.25  net. 

At  the  present  moment  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  still  fixt  upon  Belgium.  The 
minds  of  politicians  and  publicists  are 
occupied  with  the  question  of  German 
annexation.  The  small  countries  com- 
prised in  the  Netherlands  have  baffled  the 
attempts  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  their 
instruments,  Alva  and  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
William  the  Silent,  according  to  Mr. 
^Morris,  has  found  a  worthy  successor  in 
Albert  of  Belgium.  These  are  the  men 
who,  like  Alfred  of  England,  may  be 
defeated  for  a  moment,  but  in  the  end 
always  succeed  in  driving  out  the  Danes 
or  others  who  as  locust  hordes  tlirealen 
the  desolation  of  the  country. 

We  should  like  to  quote  from  ]\Ir. 
^lorris's  skilful  narrative  of  events  which 
have  recently  been  detailed  in  the  ears  of 
Europe.  The  writer  of  this  volume  is  an 
enthusiast  whose  views  are  tempered  by 
knowledge.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that 
his  work  should  sound  like  a  mere  repeti- 
tion to  the  mind  of  professional  historians, 
but  as  a  popular  summary  of  Netherlands 
history  we  consider  it  useful  and  edifying. 
The  author  may  find  a  hearing  in  circles 
where  Motley,  the  American  historian  of 
the  Netherlands,  is  scarcely  known.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  only  one  chapter,  and 
that  the  last,  is  devoted  judiciously  to  (he 
|)re.sent  condition  of  Belgium,  the  ultimate 
fate  of  wliich  can  not  be  decided  until 
the  war  is  over. 

Dall,  nilllani  H.  Biography  of  Spencer  Fuller- 
ton  Balrd.  «vo,  pp.  Ifi2.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
I.ippincotl  Company.     $3.50. 

The  progress  of  natural  history  as  a 
science  in  America  has  been  marked  by  the 
efforts  and  investigations  of  several  men  of 
world-wide  reputation,  among  whom  must 
be  counted  not  only  Ix)uis  Agassiz,  but 
S])cncer  V.  Haird.  Agassi/,  was  a  great 
teacher,  Baird  was  an  organizer,  a  prac- 
tical man  who  could  direct  and  control 
the  activities  of  others.  His  principal 
work  was  carried  on  as  the  head  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which  originated 
in  the  beneficence  of  an  Englishman,  James 
Smithson,  illegitimate  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  Elizabeth  Ilungerford, 
who,  in  default  of  heirs,  bequeathed  to  hi.s 
nephew,  in  the  United  States,  the  whole  of 
his  property,  which,  by  the  death  without 


heirs  of  the  beneficiaries,  was  paid  into  the 
Treasury  to  the  amount  of  about  half  a 
million  dollars. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  arose  upon 
this  foundation.  The  life-work  of  Pro- 
fessor Baii-d  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  the 
management  of  this  splendid  foundation. 
Altho  Professor  Baird  was  no  investigator 
like  Darwin  or  Weissmann,  no  great 
teacher  like  Agassiz,  he  was  a  brilliant 
leader  of  men.  He  loved  plants  and 
flowers  and  birds  as  did  his  friends  Agassiz 
and  Audubon,  and  his  fame  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  remarkable  collections  of  the 
institute  over  which  he  presided  with  such 
conscientious  and  diligent  care. 

This  biography  of  him  is  rendered  inter- 
esting by  many  portraits  and  letters.  The 
incumbency  of  Baird  extended  from  1878  to 
1887  and  was  signalized  by  the  appoint- 
ment, suggested  by  Professor  Baird,  of  a 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  and  conserve  the  food-production 
of  American  waters.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  practical  man  is  by  this  book  placed 
in  his  proper  niche  alongside  of  the 
speculators  and  idealists  who  have  some- 
times been  betraj'ed  into  obscuring  the 
modest  aim  of  natural  historj'  and  its  study. 

McCall,  Samuel  W.  The  Life  of  Thomas 
BrackettReed.  Pp.303.  Portraits.  Index.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $3. 

Thomas  Bracket!  Reed  was  an  imposing 
figure  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  ^IcCall  has  given  us  an  intimate  study 
of  him.  By  sheer  force  of  character.  Reed 
became  a  power  in  politics  in  his  native 
State  of  Maine,  being  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  and  subsequently  to  the  Senate, 
and  was  Attorney-General  in  1870  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty  years.  In  1877  we  find 
him  in  Washington  representing  his  dis- 
trict. Almost  from  the  first  his  tall  figure 
was  to  be  seen  rising  in  every  debate. 
Soon  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  "Czar,"  as  he  was  named,  affec- 
tionately and  otherwise,  wielded  the  gavel 
with  an  iron  liand.  He  retu-ed  from  the 
Hou.se  in  1899  and  took  up  the  practi.se 
of  law,  and  died  in  1902.  Mr.  McCall's 
book  will  repay  the  reader,  both  as  a 
biographical  study  of  one  who,  it  has 
been  said,  "was  too  big  to  be  President," 
and  as  a  record  of  political  events. 

Cook,  A.  B.     Zeus,  A  Study  In  Ancient  Religion. 

Volume  I:  Zeus,  God  of  the  Bright  Sky.  L,arge  8vo, 
pp.  xliii  885.  Cambridge:  University  Press.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     458.     $12. 

In  these  columns  notice  has  already  been 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  Greek 
religion  is  being  rewritten,  that  behind  the 
faith  of  the  hosts  of  Meuelaus  and  Achilles 
lay  a  long  development,  now  being  un- 
rolled. Miss  Harrison's  "Prolegomena" 
and  "Themis"  and  Farnell's  "Cults  of  the  • 
Greek  States"  were  contributions  to  this 
end.  Mr.  Cook,  reader  in  classical  archeol- 
ogy at  Cambridge,  here  gives  the  first  in- 
stalment of  a  i)ainstaking  studj'  of  the  com- 
posite deity  who  headed  the  Greek  pantheon. 
The  aim  here  is  to  establish  the  essential 
character  of  that  god  whose  cult,  varying 
so  greatly  in  different  localities,  caused 
perplexity  even  to  the  Greeks  themselves 
because  its  constituents  were  self-con- 
tradictory. Mr.  Cook  finds  this  essential 
character  hi  the  animistic  conception  of 
the  clear  skj',  developing  in  the  pre- 
historic i)eriod  into  the  personal  "god  of 
the  bright  sky"  (not  of  the  stormy  sky, 
like  Indra  in  India).  He  brings  together 
the  data  which  establish  this  conception — 
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Every 
Inch 
a  Car 
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The  Best  KisselKars  Ever  Built 


KISSELKARS  always  were  cars  of  pronounced 
quality,  and  the  new  models  are  better  than  ever. 
Evidence  of  their  superiority  is  unmistakably  reflected 
from  every  angle — in  construction — appearance — finish 
— performance. 

These  KisselKars  measure  up  to  tnose  standards 
that  give  assurance  of  service  far  beyond  the  average, 
because  the  enduring  things  are  built  in — because  they 


are  manufactured  cars  in  every  vital  part.  Therefore, 
there  is  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  bigger  plans 
and  increased  output  have  brought  about  a  new 
alignment  of  prices,  including  a  Four  at  |iOSO  and  a 
Six  at  11485. 

yind  looming  in  the  background  is  the  perfected  ALL- 
YEAR  Car — an  original  feature  that  ^ves  a  Kissel Kar 
distinction,  attraction  and  utility  exclusively  its  o-vcn. 


KisselI^i^ 


ALL-YEAR 


The  ALL-YEAR  Car — invented  and  introduced  by  Kissel — was  the  paramount 
achievement  in  body  design  last  season.  It  met  for  the  first  time  a  demand  for 
the  continuous  service  of  one  body — an  open  touring  car  in  summer  and  closed  car 
in  winter.    The  top  is  easily  attached  and  detached  by  inexpert  men. 

The  new  ALL-YEAR  Cars  are  perfection — beautiful  Roths- 
child lines — masterly  workmanship — worked  out  so  skillfully  that 
not  even  an  expert  can  distinguish  them  from  the  finest  closed  coach 
in  passing.  In  addition  to  the  ALL-YEAR  Sedan  Top,  there  is  a 
new  ALL-YEAR  Coupe  Top  mounted  on  the  smartest  four  passen- 
ger roadster  yet  conceived. 


e, 


ar 


$1050 


32-Four 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 


42-Six 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 

The  complete  KisselKar  line — inchicling  the  new  32-Foiir,  36-Four,  42-Six, 
five  and  seven  passenger  four  door,  two  and  three  door  corridor  bodies,  ALL- 
YEAR  Touring  and  Sedan  Bodies,  ALL-YEAR  Roadster  and  Coupe  bodies. 
Limousines  and  Coupelets — is  fully  described  in  our  new  catalog.  Write  for 
it  and  learn  the  full  story  of  KisselKar  values  and  prices,  as  well  as  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  the  ALL-YEAR  Car. 

KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  404  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

New  York.  Chicaso,  Boston,  .St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  .Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Bufifalo. 
Pittsburgh,  Cinciiinati,  Columbus,  Toledo,  .San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans.  Dallas, 
Omaha,  Nashville.  Rochester.  Troy,  Dayton,  New  Haven.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Providence.  .Marshall- 
town,  Cedar  Rapids,  Montreal,  Calgarj-,  Victoria,  and  hui-.dreds  of  other  leading  cii.es  in  the 
ITnited  States  and  Canada. 
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NEPONSET 

SHINGLES 

Pateated 

have  earned  the  verdict,  "The  Roofing 
Development  of  the  20th  Century." 
The  only  built-up  shingle;  wedge- 
shaped  like  wooden  shingles;  can  be 
laid  twice  as  fast.  Spark,  crack  and  curl 
proof.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Book,  "Repairing  and  Bnilding,"  Free 

Let  lu  tend  ibia  valuable  book  on  building  and  re* 
pairing.     It  will  help  you. 

BIRO  &  SON,  162  Nepoiuet  St.,  East  Walpole.  Mau. 
Established  1796 


Chicago:  liM  .MonadntK-k  Bld^. 

New  York         Wa»)iiritft'>n         S:tii  Franri«ro 
CanadlanOfflce  aii'l  Pi  I'!'    HMrnl'on  Ont. 


f 


Big  $2  Offer -KEITH'S 

The  mag^azfne 
for  Home  Duild> 
crs,  tb  e  recoc- 
Bized  authuhty 
on  plann  ins, 
builiiintf 'iri'l  dvc- 
oriitinif  ArtuUc 
Homes. 

Each  number 
contains  7  to  10 
PLAJJS  by  lead- 
I  n  tr  architects. 
SubncriptioD  $2. 
Newaatanda,  20c 
^r     cc[»  .    12  biff  hoase  bufldlnfr  nombera  and  your  choice  of 

/^       KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 

1 '6  Planaof  Puntralowa.  (     175   Plana  coatins   below    $6000 

104       '•      *•  CotUMT*--*.  126        "  •'  over      $6000 

\£B       "    cato.  below  $1000    I     lOO       "       Cement  and  Brick. 
17G  '^        "        SSuoU    I      60  Garaffea,  4u Duplex aodfUta 

Any  on*  of  thaaa  $1.00  Plan  Books 
FRCC  vfith  a  yaar'a  subscription,  %2 

KEITM'S.  770  McKnIght  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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L 


THE   WOOD^ETERNAL" 


"AS  SIDING  (CYPRESS) 
PRACTICALLY  WEARS 

OUT  BEFORE  IT  DECAYS." 


—U.  S.  Gov't  Repl.,    BalUtin    95.  June.    1911 


Complete  Specifications 
and  XVorkintr  Plans  of 
THIS   CYPRESS 
Five -Room,  $1650 
BUNGALOW  sent 
FREE  on  request. 


Write  TODAY 

just  say 
you'd  like 

Vol.  6 


Any  vol.  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY  and 
personal    advice    if    you    write    "All -Round    Helps." 

So.  Cypress  Mfrs.  Assn.  ''.^  r.Tk^nvili"';  fSS: 


the  idea  of  Zeus  as  abiding  in  the  Aither 
or  "burning  sky,"  robed  in  blue,  or  with  a 
blue  nimbus;  in  his  character  as  Zeus 
Lykais  (not  from  Ujkos,  '-wolf,"  but  from  a 
word  meaning  "light");  in  the  cults  of 
the  mountain  tops;  in  the  association  of 
Zeus  with  sun,  symbolism,  the  sphere, 
wheel,  ram,  bull,  hawk,  eagle,  serpent, 
etc. — things  associated  with  the  sky;  and 
in  such  consorts  and  companions  as  are 
connected  with  other  luminous  bodies  such 
as  moon  and  stars.  The  indications  found 
in  the  various  festivals,  rituals,  dances, 
and  the  like  are  also  utilized.  Illustrations 
of  high  value  (42  plates,  565  text  engrav- 
ings), a  worthy  bibliography,  and  99  pages 
of  index  complete  the  rich  apparatus  here 
furnished. 

The  value  of  this  volume  can  not  be 
overestimated.  Apart  from  the  convenience 
incident  to  the  assembling  of  so  vast  an 
amount  of  material  with  the  visual  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions  and  the  like,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fundamental  conception  of 
the  CJrcek  Zeus  is  of  high  worth.  Neither 
the  teacher  of  Greek  mythology  or  history 
or  religion  nor  the  advanced  student  of 
these  may  neglect  this  volume. 

The  "underground"  (C'atonie)  cults  at 
altars  of  Zeus  are  excluded  from  Mr. 
Cook's  design.  The  volume,  aiming  to 
show  the  dominant  characteristic  of  Zeus's 
nature,  is  a  worthy  example  of  the  world's 
best  and  most  patient  scholarship. 

stokes,  Anson  Phelps.  Memorials  of  Eminent 
Yale  Men.  2  vols.,  4to.  Pp.  368-452.  New  Haven: 
Vale  University  Press. 

In  these  two  handsome  volumes  the  New 
IIa\en  alma  iiialer  seems  to  gather  her 
sons  around  her  and.  naming  them,  to  pro- 
claim what  they  ha\e  done  for  religion  and 
letters,  for  public  life  and  science.  It  was 
unavoidable  that  those  whose  biographies 
had  already  been  written  and  made  public 
property  in  larger  and  separate  volumes 
should  be  included.  The  editor  is  evidently 
an  enthusiastic  son  of  the  college,  with 
which  he  is  do.sely  connected.  Accuracy  and 
painstaking  regard  for  detail  mark  every 
page  of  a  book  which  is  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  Vale,  "the  Mother  of  Learning 
and  the  fosterer  of  religion  and  good 
manners."     The  author  says: 

"  President  Garfield's  definition  of  the 
\  ital  factor  of  his  education — sitting  at  one 
end  of  a  log  with  President  Mark  Hopkins 
at  the  other — has  much  significance.  It  was 
the  glory  of  the  old  New  England  college 
that  the  student  came  into  close  contact 
with  a  few  inspiring  men — ^men  who  influ- 
enced youths  both  by  their  teachings  and 
by  their  ideals.  This  influence  of  the  great 
teacher  may  be  seen  on  its  subjective  and 
objective  sides  in  Yale  history." 

The  above  is  from  one  of  the  essays 
which  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
work  before  us.  The  index  and  bibliog- 
raphy which  Mr.  Stokes  adds  constitute 
an  illuminative  feature  of  the  work.  A 
galler\  tif  portraits  appears. 

Mort-lon,  Lad>  .  A  Playmate  of  Philip  II.  Illus- 
trated.    Pp.  219.     London:  John  Lane  Company.    $3. 

While  Charles  V.  and  his  son,  Philip 
II.,  have  been  the  subjects  of  many  books 
and  papers,  he  who  was  dubbed  by  Philip 
"The  Philosopher  of  Aragon"  has  had 
devoted  to  him  only  a  short  memoir — one 
by  Don  Ramon  Mclida,  librarian  to  the 
family.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  one  of  the  first  families  of 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Spain's  greatest  glory, 
Don  Martin  IV.  was  so  famous  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of  Doji 


Quixote.  We  could  wish  a  little  more  had 
been  said  about  PhiUp  and  his  youthful  life, 
but  should  be  grateful  for  the  account  given 
of  the  life  of  the  Aragon  philosopher  and  of 
his  sainted  wife.  Donna  Luisa  Borgia,  who, 
tho  double  his  age,  bore  him  six  children  and 
guarded  his  name,  fortune,  and  estate  most 
successfully.  The  author's  own  description 
best  describes  the  book:  "Just  as  a  tailor 
useth  his  needle  to  sew  together  pieces  of 
cloth,  so  I  have  stitched  the  shreds  one  to 
another  with  such  threads  of  history  as 
seem  to  make  the  sense  more  clear,  omit- 
ting none  of  those  little  circumstances 
which  give  life  to  narration,  and  bring  old 
manners,  old  feelings,  and  old  times  before 
your  ej'es." 

We  read  of  Don  Martin  as  a  soldier, 
friend,  father,  and  philosopher — even  as  a 
sinner.  The  Duke's  attendance  on  Phihp  ' 
carried  him  to  England  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  marriage  to  Mary  Tudor.  The  two 
men  later  suffered  through  their  eldest  sons. 

Lee,  Oneral  Robert  E.,  C.S.A.  Lee's  Dis- 
patches: Unpublished  Letters  of  General  Robert  E. 
Loe  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  War  Department  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  1862-65.  Ftom  the 
Private  Collection  of  Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  lxiii-400.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Ten  years  ago  a  ^■olume  of  the  unpub- 
lished intimate  correspondence  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  caused  wide  interest  in  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South.  That  collection  is 
now  supplemented  by  another,  which  makes 
a\ailable  a  complete  record.  The  new  vol- 
ume forms  a  striking  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Civil  War.  In  it  the  char- 
acter of  General  Lee  stands  out  in  new  rehef . 
In  the  annals  of  war  are  few  figures  of  such 
compelhng  interest.  Even  at  this  distance 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  conflict  that  be- 
littles all  other  wars,  the  personality  and 
achie\ements  of  Lee  retain  their  interest. 
His  was  an  individuality  that  was  strikingly 
American,  one  that  seemed  to  sum  up  the 
finest  traits  of  the  civic  and  militaiy  career. 
These  letters  deepen  and  confirm  the 
general  impression  that  Lee  w-as  a  man  in 
whom  was  reproduced  in  oiu-  time  the  type 
of  Washington. 

The  correspondence  is  voluminous  and 
aecompanied  by  a  running  commentary  in 
the  form  of  foot-notes,  the  wiiole  preceded 
by  an  introduction  by  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  which  throw-s  new  light  on  the 
character  and  strategic  genius  of  Lee. 
The  letters  date  from  the  time  Lee  assumed 
command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
to  the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 

SpraKUe,  Homer  B.  Lights  and  Shadows  in 
Confederate  Prisons.  With  Portraits.  Pp.  viii-163. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1. 

A  scholar  as  well  as  a  soldier,  the  author 
of  this  narrative  of  personal  experiences  in 
prisons  of  the  Confederacy  brings  to  his 
story  traits  that  give  it  peculiar  interest. 
Dr.  Sprague  has  been  a  professor  in  Cornell 
and  president  of  the  Universitj'  of  North 
Dakota.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  military  subjects,  these  among 
others:  "Historj*  of  the  Thirteenth  Con- 
necticut Volunteers,"  "Right  and  Wrong 
in  Our  War  between  the  States,"  and  "The 
European  War,  Its  Cause  and  Cure."  His 
new  volume,  "Lights  and  Shadows  in 
Confederate  Prisons,"  is  racy  of  the  camp, 
an  intimate  account  of  happenings  that 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of 
war-adventures. 

The  four  walls  of  a  prison,  as  Hugo  says, 
"exhale  a  species  of  terrible  peace."  What 
takes  place  within  the  walls  of  a  military 
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M&SGEARCO 

D»Tid  Whilney  Bldf. 
DETROIT  MICH. 

Without  any 

obligation     o  n 

1  my   part   yo-u 

I  may    send    me 

your  booklet  describing  the 
M  &  S  Differential  which 
"Pulls  Both  Wheels." 


Through  Loss  of  Traction  Due  to  the  1 
inefficient  old  style  bevel  gear  Dilterential.  J 

Send  in  this   Coupon— 

and  get  this  Book  FREE.  It  tells  how  the  wonderful  M  &  S  Differential  makes  it  impossible 
for  your  rear  w^heels  to  spin — in  a  mud  hole,  in  sand  or  on  slippery  pavements.  Every  motor- 
ist should  read  this  book — you  are  certain  to  want  your  next  car  equipped  with  the  M  &  S— -it 
distributes  engine  power  evenly  and  smoothly  to  both  wheels — gives  all  the  power  all  the  time 
with  a  smaller  gasoline  consumption — Makes  driving  easier  and  safer.     The  M  &  S  is  more 


FORD  Owners  can  get  the 


Tested  on  the  Battlefields 
of  Europe 

The  M&S  Differential  is"standard  equipment" 
on  the  Jeffery  "Quad."  The  wonderful  perform- 
ance of  the  "Quad"  in  the  war  zone  is  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  M&S.  Not  one  single  case  of 
differential  trouble  has  developed  under  thf 
most  gruelling  work. 

Death  Valley  Conquered  by  the 
M&S  Equipped  "Quad" 

In  its  issue  of  June  19th  the  Literary  Digest 
says:  "Death  Valley  is  full  of  rich  deposits  but 
without  means  of  transportation  they  remained 
undeveloped  and  valueless.  It  looks,  however, 
as  if  these  deficiencies  had  been  satisfactorily 
and  permanently  conquered.  The  victor  is  the 
*  *  *  Jeffery  four-wheel  driven  truck.  *  ♦  ♦  Now 
that  this  machine  has  proved  its  ability  to  cope 
with  the  conditionsexistinginthe  hottest  desert 
on  earth,  half  forgotten  plans  for  development  of 
its  known  wealth  are  being  revived."  Can  any- 
one want  stronger  endorsement  of  the  "M  &  S" 
than  this? 

Power  Where  You  Need  It 


NOW 


U.  S.  Pat.  1090082 


"Pulls  Both  Wheels'* 

The  M  &  S  is  a  spiral  gear  Differ- 
ential and  is  the  first  scientifically 
correct  improvement  over  the  old 
style  bevel  gear.  The  American 
Manufacturing  rights  have  been 
secured  by  Brown-Lipe-Chapin  Co. 
the  largest  makers  of  Differentials  in 
the  world— a  fact  which  speaks  vol- 
umes for  M  &  S  principle  and  de- 
sign. The  M&S  prevents  one  rear 
wheel  from  revolving  faster  than  the 
other— just  like  a  differential  lock- 
yet  automatically  differentiates 
wheel    travel    in    turning    corners. 

Send  in   the  Coupon   for  the   Book — Ask   your  Dealer  about   the  M  &  S  Differential, 
w^ants  it  on  next  year's  car  because  it  lessens  rear  axle  trouble. 
We  are  now  ready  to  make  Agency  Arrangements  for  Ford  Replacements.    Write  us  or  it  might  be  better  to  wire. 
M&S    GEAR    CO.,   1036-1042  Whilney   Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (Formerly  Kansas  City) 

DIS  FRIBUTORS-  M&S  Sales  Co.,  429  So.  Ervay  St.,  Dallas,  Texas;  M.  &  S.  Sales  Co.,  S.  E.  Cor.  Race  CS.  Broad  St.,  Philaoelphia,  Pa.; 
Hill-Smith  Metal  Goods  Co.,  80  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  M.  &  S.  Sales  Co«  936  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mien. 


ASK    FOR    THE    M.   &  S.   DIFFERENTIAL   ON    YOUR    NEW    CAR 


When  the  tractive  resistance  ofthe  rear  wheels 
is  unequal,  the  M&S  delivers  the  power  to  the 
wheel  having  the  greatest  traction.  Loss  of  trac- 
tion is  a  prime  cause  of  dangerous  skidding — pre- 
vent it  by  installing  the  M&S  Differential. 


Patents  in  foreign 
countries— All  in- 
fringemehts  will  be 
prosecuted. 

Special  Type  for  Fords 

Made  of  the  same  materials  and 
embodying  the  same  principle  as 
the  M&S  used  in  the  highest  price 
cars.  Fits  in  the  Ford  housing 
using  the  Ford  Ring  and  Pinion 
Gears.  Easily  installed  by  any 
mechanic  in  a  few  hours.  Costs 
but  a  trifle  more  than  the  old  style 
bevel  differential.  Once  a  Ford 
owner  has  driven  with  an  M  &  S 
— he  would  not  be  without  it  for 
twice  the  price. 

He 
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LOW  GEAR  RUN 


T 


HE  life  of  the  av-  bit  timid  at  first,  are  ask-  away  with  177  parts — pip- 
crage  motor  car,"  ing  in  more  insistent  terms  ing,  pump,  gears  and  fit- 
says  a  writer  from  than  ^y^r—JFhat  will  the  tings — the  weight  of  water, 
the  war  zone,  "is  less  than  car  do  and  what  will  it  cost  the  danger  of  freezing  in 
thirt}' days. "  Not  referring  /;/  upkeep  and  dep7^eciatio?i  f  Winter,  of  boiling  in  Sum- 
to  destruction  by  shot  and  How    many    motorists  mer,  of  bursting  pipes, leaky 


shell,  but  to  wear  and 
tear — the  inability  of  the 
car  to  hold  up  under  hard 
service  over  rough  roads. 

Here  for  the        

first  time,  the 
automobile 
world  is  find- 
ing out  what 
happens  when 
a  motor  car  is 
dri\en  by  men 
who  cannot 
spare  a  thought 
for  the  car  but 
only  for  the 
service  they  get 
out  of  it. 

The  biggest 
problem  the 
motorist  faces 
toda\'  is  wear 
and  tear  and 
depreciation. 

Last    year 
these  two  items 
alone  cost  the  car  owners 
of  America  8400,000,000. 

\  our  average  owner  hesi- 
tates to  demand  from  his 
1  the  service  he  has  a 
to  expect.  He  is  al- 
ways favo7-in^r  the  engine, 
the  tires,  the  complex  sys- 
tem of  parts  and  plumbing. 

Taking  all  possible  care, 
he  still  faces  an  unreason- 
able depreciation . 

Car  owners,  patient  and  a 


have  ever  seen  a  Franklin 
Car  in  the  Used  Car 
Dealers' — or  offered  in  the 
Sale 


radiator  and  cracked  water 
jackets. 
Scientific    Light -Weight 
and     Kxchange    col-    means  first  of  all  a  critical 

selection     of 
materials. 

For  the 
Franklin  alloy 
steel  we  pay  a 
premiu77i  o  f 
fifty  per  cent, 
to  obtain  the 
highest  qual- 
ity. 

The  vanadi- 
um cast  iron  in 

Franklin  cylin- 
ders costs  ten  per 
cent  more  than 
tlie  gray  cast  iron 
commonly  used. 
Owing  to  the 
grade  of  steel, 
Franklin  springs 
cost  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the 
usual  automobile 


Here  is  the  hardest  test  on  automobile  was  ever  put  to  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  a 
Franklin  Car  can  do,  and  of  the  great  efficiency  of  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooling.  At  5.50  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  August  4th,  this  Franklin  Car  arrived  in  San  Francisco  at  the  finish — after  a  run 
of  860  miles  on  low  ^ear  fromWallaWalla.  Washington,  all  the  way  without  once  stopping  the  engine. 
High  and  Second  gears  were  removed  from  the  car,  and  the  transmission  sealed  before  the  start ;  and 
the  car  officially  inspected  and  affidavit  made  by  technical  observers  in  San  Francisco.  Running  time 
83  hours  and  40  minutes  over  10  miles  an  hour.  The  route  was  the  hardest  possible,  and  was  pur- 
posely chosen  as  an  additional  test  of  the  dependability  of  the  Franklin  Car-through  the  John  Day  River 
Gorges,  the  Harney  Desert  in  Southern  Oregon,  the  Siskiou  Mountains  and  the  Bumey  Pass  in  California. 


car  a! 

right 


umns  of  the  Sunday  papers? 

Franklin  C^ars  built  in 
1902  and  1903  are  still  run- 
ning. 

Two  things  are  respon- 
sible for  the  long  service 
life  of  tlie  Franklin  Car — 


springs. 

The  laminated  zcood  sill  of  the 
Franklin  costs  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  typical  steel  frame 
— but  is  stronger,  lighter,  more 
resilient:  adds  to  the  flexibility 
and  comfort  of  the  car. 

If  you  have  owned  and  operated 
any  make  of  motor  car,  you  have 


The    Franklin    System     of    ^^^^  first-hand  experience  with 
Direct  -  Air-  Cooling,  and    '''^^^'  '''''^^'  ^"''  depreciation. 


The  Franklin  Facts  about  long 
service  life  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Franklin  dealer. 
...  Get  them.     They  mean  more 

Air-Coohng    System    does    to  you  today  than  ever. 


the    Franklin    Scientific 
Light-^^'cight. 
The     Franklin     Direct - 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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prison  is  of  such  appalling  nature  that  the 
captives  soon  come  to  envy  those  of  their 
comrades  whom  they  have  left  dead  on  the 
field.  The  author  gives  a  realistic  de- 
scription of  Danville,  most  lugubrious  of 
Southern  prisons.  Of  its  appointments  this 
will  give  some  hint: 

"Except  about  twenty  large,  stout, 
wooden  boxes  called  spittoons,  there  was 
no  furniture  whatever.  Conjecture  was 
ripe  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Confederates 
in  supplying  us  with  spittoons  and  nothing 
else.  They  were  too  short  for  coffins,  too 
large  for  wash-bowls,  too  shallow  for  bath- 
ing-tubs, too  deep  for  tureens." 

The  remarkable  buoyancy  of  spirits  that 
characterized  the  soldiers  of  the  North 
under  conditions  truly  infernal  is  brought 
,^  out  admirably  in  these  pages,  which  are 
compiled  from  a  diary  the  author  kept. 
Strangely  enough  he  does  not  blame  his 
jailers  very  much  for  the  horrible  conditions 
of  the  Southern  prisons,  but  holds  partly 
responsible  the  Federal  Government,  which 
refused  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Dr. 
Sprague's  book  fairlj'  abounds  in  natural, 
genuine  humor  of  the  camp.  It  will  find 
favor  with  old  soldiers. 

Vachee,  Colonel.  Napoleon  at  Work,  Trans- 
lated by  Frederic  Lees.  8vo,  pp.  324.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $2.50. 

Altho  this  book  may  be  thought  to  ap- 
pear a  day  after  the  fair,  it  nevertheless 
can  not  be  read  without  interest  in  view  of 
the  present  European  struggle,  the  motives 
of  which  have  been  set  forth  with  such 
frank  eloquence  by  General  Bernhardi  in 
•  his  recent  books.  This  French  writer,  who 
is  considered  one  of  the  leading  military 
and  strategic  authorities  of  the  present  day, 
is  a  devoted  admirer  of  Napoleon.  He 
began  the  composition  of  the  work  before 
us  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
was  completed  in  Belgium  while  the  Ger- 
man guns  were  thundering  against  the 
fortifications  of  that  little  Kingdom. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  gi'eat  deal 
has  been  written  about  the  first  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  a  good  deal  which  has  been 
published  elsewhere  will  be  found  in 
Colonel  Vachee's  admirable  compilation. 
The  merits  of  this  treatise  lie  principally  in 
the  manner  in  which  Napoleon's  personal 
influence  in  council  and  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  clearly  expounded.  Napoleon  is 
shown  to  have  conducted  his  campaigns  as 
a  successful  business  man  administers  a 
large  money-making  concern,  whether  it  be 
a  bank  or  department  store. 

Foord,  Edward.     Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign 
k       of  1813.      8vo,  pp.  424.      Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

W       $4  net. 

The  mass  of  new  material  which  has 
recently  been  brought  to  light  both  by  the 
French  War  Office  and  the  War  Office 
of  Petrograd  concerning  Napoleon's  fatal 
campaign  in  Russia  has  been  mastered  by 
the  author  of  this  volume.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Napoleon,  perhaps  too  much, 
but  at  the  present  moment  Napoleon's  last 
and  greatest  effort  to  impose  his  domina- 
tion on  Continental  Europe  is  very  timely. 
Mr.  Foord's  work  will  be  reckoned,  both  by 
the  student  and  the  general  reader,  a  careful 
and  unimpeachable  addition  to  the  Napo- 
leonic library.  The  thu-ty-two  full-page 
plates  on  art  paper  and  the  fifteen  maps 
and  plans  add  something  like  splendor  to  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  a  terrible  but 
exciting  period. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


GEORGE  FITCH,  HUMORIST       • 

"  A  BIT  of  old  earth's  salt,  too  soon 
-^^*-  dissolved,  and  never  to  be  replaced. 
Peace  to  his  luminous  spirit!"  Thus  Bert 
Taylor,  paragrapher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
pays  tribute  to  George  Fitch,  of  "Home- 
burg"  and  "Siwash" — an  American  hu- 
morist, whom,  all  seem  agreed,  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose,  and  whose  death,  on 
August  9,  has  left  grie\nng  a  host  of  his 
admiring  readers.  George  Fitch  never 
enjoyed  quite  the  prominence  of  Finley 
Peter  Dunne  and  George  Ade,  and  yet 
many  readers  considered  him  the  peer 
of  any  living  humorist.  These  two  con- 
temporaries of  his  blossomed  forth  a 
decade  earlier  than  he,  and  that  fact  per- 
haps accounts  for  their  far  wider  recogni- 
tion; for  the  last  decade  of  American 
humor  has  been  a  period  of  rank  luxuriance, 
in  which  no  perfect  flower  could  reign 
supreme.  Few  popular  magazines  of  the 
present  day  are  complete  without  their 
tame  humorist,  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
back  pages,  making  almost  painless  the 
reader's  transition  from  the  dull,  matter- 
of-fact  reading-matter  to  the  symposium 
of  art  and  wit  comprised  in  the  advertising 
pages.  Few  newspapers  will  risk  publica- 
tion without  a  liberal  frosting  of  humor, 
whether  it  be  in  the  dignified  vein  of  the 
old-style  paragrapher,  the  impertinences  of 
the ' ' columnist, ' '  or  the  slap-stick  "comics. " 
In  all  this  welter  of  mirth  the  quiet,  slow 
drollery  of  a  George  Fitch  passed  un- 
noticed by  many  who  might  have  been 
its  friends.  But  perhaps  they  will  have  an- 
other chance,  for  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  Mr.  Fitch's  work  will  live. 
The  Chicago  Herald  (for  which  he  was 
for  many  months  a  contributor)  finds  his 
greatest  value  for  permanence  in  "a  cer- 
tain democracy  of  humorous  appeal  which 
strikes  one  as  a  typical  product  of  the 
Middle  West."  And  of  his  activities  it 
remarks  that — 

It  remained  for  him  to  discover  the 
humorous  possibilities  of  the  small  Ameri- 
can college — itself  one  of  the  most  widely 
disseminated  and  tj'pical  of  American  in- 
stitutions. And  the  thousands  who  have 
laughed,  not  without  a  touch  of  reminis- 
cent thoughtfulness,  at  his  Siwash  College 
stories  will  feel  they  have  lost  an  old 
friend.  For  pure  and  infectious  fun  liis 
tales  of  the  "Demon  Motor-Boat"  would 
be  hard  to  match  among  the  productions  of 
American  humorists.  In  the  stories  about 
the  characters  and  doings  of  a  little  town — 
typical  of  thousands  of  others — he  was 
again  at  his  best.  They  have  an  under- 
current of  reality  and  a  suggestion  of 
universality  that  make  them  reallj'  worth 
while. 

As  a  citizen  George  Fitch  had  convic- 
tions and  tried  to  live  up  to  them.  His 
brief  political  career  illustrated  the  familiar 
fact  that  a  genuine  gift  of  humor  is  seldom 
found  apart  from  a  real  desire  to  do  some- 
thing   to   make   the  world   better  as  well 


.A.CTUAL 
-SIZE 


Instant 
Relief  in 
Pyorrliea 

Inflamed  or  re- 
ceding    gums, 
loosening  of  the 
teeth,  known  as 
Pyorrhea    or 
Riggs' Disease, 
can    be    relieved 
instantly    by    the 
use  of    Forhan's 
Pyorrhea    Prep- 
aration. Four  out 
of  every  five  per- 
sons past  40  have 
Pyorrhea,  usual- 
ly without  know- 
ing what  it  is  or 
how  to  relieve  it. 
It  is  always  best 
to  CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST,   if    the 
condition  is  such 
that    preventive 
measures  alone 
are  not  enough. 
Asapreventive, 
however,  For- 
han's Pyorrhea 
Preparation  is 
thoroughly 

efficient.  Use  it 
daily,  like  any 
dentifrice — very 
agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

Large  tube  30c.  If  your  druggist  liasn't  it,  send  his  name  (with 
price)  to  Forhan  Company,  23-29  Elm  St..  New  York,  who 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Here's 
Free  Proof 
that 

YOU   CAN  HEAR! 

You  see  the  wonderful  improved  Acousticon  has 
now  enabled  -JOO.OOO  deaf  people  to  hear.  We  are 
sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you;  are  so  absolutely 
certain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send  you  an 

Acousticon 

On  FREE  TRIAL 

Without  Deposit 

There  Is  nothine  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask  for 
your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red  Upe,  no 
reservations  to  this  oflcr.  Our  confidence  io  the 
present  Acousticon  is  so  complete  th-t  we  will  gladly 
take  all  the  risk  in  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that 
The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Your$  Again  I 

The  Acousticon  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  you  have  ever  Uied,  just  ask  for  a  free  trial  of 
the  Acousticon.  You'll  get  it  promptly,  and  if  it 
doesn't  make  you  hear,  return  it  and  you  will  owe  us 
nothing — not  one  cent.  Address 
GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1302  Candler  BUc. N.T. 
Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  468  Yonge  St. 
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Jolt,  jar  and  vibration  have  robbed  many  a  car  owner  of  motoring's  greatest  joy— 
COMFORT — and  sent  many  a  good  car  to  the  scrap  pile  long  before  its  time. 
There  is  just  one  proven  antidote  for  these  great  motoring  evils — the 

^ffartford^ 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

The  Hartford,  the  pioneer  shock  absorber,  is  a  known  quantity.  Innumer- 
able motor  achievements  have  demonstrated  its  worth.  350,000  car  owners 
are  using  it. 

It  affords  scientific  control  over  the  movements  of  an  automobile  spring,  so 
modifying  them  that  even  the  roughest  roadbed  cannot  provoke  abnormal 
action.  It  causes  an  automobile  to  glide  undulatingly  over  every  road  inequality. 
Comfort  is  a  result  inevitable,  while  road  racking  is  impossible. 

A  Hartford-equipped  car  is  comfortable;  it  is  long-lived. 

Try  the  Hartford  thoroughly,  exhaustively  and  you  must  reach  this  conclu- 
sion— it  is  indispensable  for  comfortable  motoring.  Our  guarantee — Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back. 

WrUt,  giving  make,  year  and  model  and  we  ' 

will  tell  you  bow  to  make  your  car  truly  com- 
lortable.      Your   new   car  will  come  to  you  i^j     -,- 

Hartlord-equipped  if  yoa  insist. 


Executive  OtHces  and  Works: 

Hartford  Suspension  Co. 

E    V.  HARTFORD,  President 
191  Morgan  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Ab- 
sorber, Hartford  Cushion  Spring, 
E.V.  Hartford  Electric  Brake, Hart- 
ford Auto  Jack,  Hartford  Bumper. 

liranchei:  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
KanitasCity,  Pittsburgh,  Newark.  Chicago. 
Indianapulia. 

'Formrrlv  Truffnutt  Hartford. 


Aut. mobile  Maiiii 
farlurcrs  are  nf*w 
using  the  firii'iit 
springs  tiiftt  fail  h,- 
in:Ld<f.  If  you  waul 
more  funifort.  >■■" 
must  use  Hartfuril 
:  hocit  Aba-jrljer!. 
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Mftkes 
Every  Road 
tt  Boulevard 


GOURAGE-HONOR-MANLINESS 

Here  Are  Three  Books  That   Will  Inspire  These   Things  In   Your  BOY 

"The  Boy's  Book  of  "The  Boy  Scouts         "The  Boy's  Book 

of  Adventure" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

True  tales  of  actual  adven- 
ture make  up  the  many 
thrilling  chapters  of  which 
this  book  is  toinposed.    Man- 


Battles" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 


Stirring  stories 

<>l  ^ re.it  battles  on  land  and 

«ra      True  to  historic  a  1  facts. 

IXSTRI^'CTJIE     and     vivid 

ilesfriptions  of  famous  battles. 

such  aa:    Marathon;  Has- 

tints:     Spanish    Armada  ; 

\    r  raf  algar  ;  Waterloo  ; 

i.ottysburg;    Omdurman  ; 

and  many  others.    Beauti- 

fi>ll>     illustrated    in  color 

.mrl  half-tone. 

I.*i  rge' t  into.  DtL  - 
orated  Cloth 
lover.  ti.iS 
net:    by  matt 


Roll  of  Honor" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  stories  of  a  multitude 
of  scouts  who,  true  to  their 
record,  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  have  saved  life 
on  land  or  sea.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  Chief  Scout,  has 
written  the  foreword. 
12mo,    Cloth.    $1.25  net; 


eating  Lions  in  East  Africa; 
Roosevelt's  Ride  for  Life; 
Sir  George  Grey  Attacked  by 
Australian  Aborigines;  Fire 
at  Sea  on  the  Stricken 
'Civdesdale"-  Tracked  by 
Wolves;  A  Leap  for  Life; 
A  Treacherous  Guide,  etc. 
Beautifully  illustrated,  rzuio, 
Cloth.%t.2snet;bymail%t.si. 


by  mail  $1 .37. 

.\t  all  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave..   NEW  YORK 


as  brighter.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to 
become  the  scourge  of  meanness  and  petti- 
ness and  other  bad  qualities,  as  some  great 
humorists  ha^e  been.  But  the  will  was 
there  to  help  and  serve  as  well  as  amuse, 
and  this  will  found  its  expression  in  his 
political  affiliations. 

It  was  in  Peoria  that  Mr.  Fitch  was  best 
known,  for  here  his  career  really  began, 
as  a  MTiter  of  '"Transcripts"  on  the 
Peoria  Herald-Transcript.  Thus  it  is  only 
natural  to  find  the  Peoria  Journal  declar- 
ing that,  despite  his  popularity  as  a 
humorist,  his  qualities  as  a  man  were  of 
vastly  more  importance.     We  read: 

George  Fitch  was  above  all  an  honest 
man.  His  eon\'ictions  were  established 
only  after  deliberation,  but  when  he  reached 
a  conclusion  that  a  man  or  an  institution 
deserved  either  support  or  strenuous  op- 
position he  was  too  honest  to  be  changed 
by  minor  circumstances.  Naturally  gentle 
and  friendly,  he  instilled  this  spirit  into 
his  WTitings  except  at  the  times  when  his 
convictions  told  him  that  an  e\al  should 
be  attacked — and  then  he  would  fight  this 
e%-il  with  the  weajjons  which  were  most 
efi'ective. 

The  great  humorist  was  primarily  seri- 
ous— as  are  all  great  humorists.  He  was 
also  well  rounded — as  are  a  few  great 
humorists.  His  keen  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Peoria  and  her  institutions  is  well 
known.  His  interest  in  State  and  national 
politics  was  evident.  His  information  on 
subjects  of  widely  different  character  was 
remarkable.  His  popular  paragraphs, 
filled  with  wit  and  philosophy,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  wTiting  serious  articles 
and  substantial  editorials.  In  fact,  his 
famous  literary  products  include  serious 
stories  and  serious  magazine  articles,  as 
well  as  his  more  widely  read  humorous 
articles  and  sketches. 

To  know  George  Fitch  the  journalist 
was  not  as  inspiring  as  to  know  George 
Fitch  the  man.  Endowed  by  his  parents 
with  honesty,  industry,  and  exceptional 
talent  along  widely  different  lines,  he 
developed  character  and  qualities  which 
not  only  made  him  a  truly  great  man,  but 
which  guaranteed  his  success  in  the  field 
in  which  he  chose  to  work  and  for  which  he 
was  so  peculiarly  adapted. 

His  humor  was  not  the  sort  that  lends 
itself  to  quips  and  cranks  and  like  con- 
ceits. It  was  a  slower  sort,  to  be  con- 
sumed in  generous  portions  and  leisurely 
fashion,  rolled  under  the  tongue,  and 
chuckled  over.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult 
to  sample  adequately;  but  a  few  portions 
are  submitted  by  the  Chicago  Herald, 
culled  from  the  "vest-pocket  essays"  that 
appeared  for  some  time  in  that  paper. 
A  few  of  these  follow,  in  the  form  of  ob- 
servations upon  a  variety  of  subjects 
which,  quite  possibly,  the  majority  of  us 
take  altogether  too  seriously.  There  is, 
for  e.xample,  the  affinity  of  the  hen  and  the 
advertiser,  exprest  in  terms  of  duck-eggs: 

The  duck's  one  talent  is  swimming. 
It  swims  as  gracefully  and  easily  as  a  life- 
preserver.  Where  the  hen  would  yell  for 
help  and  drown,  the  duck  floats  gaily  off, 
doing  nine  knots  an  hour  by  paddling  with 
its  webbed  feet.     The  duck  laj's  an  egg 
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Leader  Then,  Leader  Now 


Reproduced  from 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


THIS  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first  adver- 
tisement of  a  popular-priced  light-weight 
six;  a  six  weighing  less  than  3000  pounds  and  selling 
for  less  than  $2000.  It  sounded  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  in  the  automobile  industry,  the  Era  of  Light  Sixes. 
It  announced  the  new  Chandler  at  $1785.  It  an- 
nounced a  car  destined  to  become  quickly  recognized 
as  one  of  America's  really  great  automobiles. 

Exhibited  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  Automo- 
bile Show,  February,  1913,  Chandler  pioneered  the  way 
for  light-six  domination  in  public  popularity.  And  Chandler 
pioneered  with  a  car  so  good,  so  right,  that^ — notwithstanding  the 
influx  of  other  light -sixes  that  soon  rushed  into  the  market — we 
have  maintained  Chandler  leadership  with  this  model  and  grown 
to  a  production  of  Ten  Thousand  cars  for  this  year.    And  now — 


(HANDLER  SIX  $1295 


Standing  pat  on  this  model,  as  far  as 
all  its  essential  features  of  design  and  con- 
struction are  concerned,  devoting  to  it  all 
the  Chandler  mechanical  genius,  refining  it 
and  beautifying  it  and  adding  to  it  always 
the  newest  features  of  equipment,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  make  extraordinary  price 
reductions  from  season  to  season  and  still 
give  greater  value* 

From  $1785  this  price  last  year  went 
down  to  $1595.  And  this  year  down  to 
$1295. 

No  other  car  of  like  size  and  character 
has  caught  up  with  the  Chandler  price. 


No  Other  Car  for  Less  than  $2000 
Gives  You  All  These  Features 

Bosch  magneto  and  Bosch  spark  plugs;  Gray  &  Davis 
electric  generator  and  Gray  &  Davis  electric  starting  motor; 
Rayfield  double-jet  carburetor;  genuine  Mayo  Mercedes 
type  radiator;  cast  aluminum  motor  base  extending  from 
frame  to  frame;  three  silent  and  enclosed  chains  for  driving 
motor  shafts;  imported  annular  ball  bearings;  silent  worm- 
bevel  rear  axle;  auxiliary  seats  in  tonneau  of  touring  car  are 
instantly  adjustable  and  fold  away  entirely  out  of  sight  in 
back  of  front  seat;  genuine  hand-buffed  leather  upholstery; 
Stewart  vacuum  gasoline  feed;  Golde  patent  one-man  top, 
covered  with  genuine  Neverleek;  Jiffy  curtains;  Stewart- 
Warner  magnetic  speedometer;  Firestone  demountable 
rims;  complete  incidental  equipment;  and  the 

Marvelous  Chandler  Motor 


In  practical  effect.  Chandler  offers  you 
a  $1785  car  for  $1295.  And  we  ask  you  to 
try  to  match  its  value  in  cars  that  sell  for 
hundreds  more. 

Look  them  all  over,  all  the  well  known 
makes.  Study  them  carefully.  Compare 
them  part  by  part  with  the  Chandler.  Com- 
pare them  with  the  Chandler  for  comfort  and 
power  and  snap  and  finish  and  style.  Then 
you  will  realize  how  much  it  means  to  you 
as  a  purchaser  that  the  Chandler  was  right 
in  the  hrst  place  and  that  the  Chandler 
manufacturing  policy  has  been  a  policy  ot 
devotion  to  this  one  model. 

Seven  Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  Handsome  Roadster,  $1295 

See  the  Chandler  at  your  dealer's  without  delay, 
or  write  for  new  catalog  now. 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,      808-838  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  City  Office:  1890  Broadway.  Cable  Address :  Chanmotor. 
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For  Lack  of 
Bran  Food 

Many  a  lieadache — 

Many  a  cross  word — 

Many  a  dull  day  could  be  saved 
by  bran  food. 

Most  [oiks  know  this,  but  the  bran  (oods 
they  try  are  not  tempting,  so  they  quit. 

Pettijohn's  corrects  this.  It  is  lus- 
cious wheat  flakes  hiding  25  per  cent  of 
bran.  Try  it  once  and  folks  will  miss  it 
i(  you  fail  to  serve  it  daily. 

Pettijonnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Pettijohn's.  send  us 
his  name  and  15  cents  in  stamps  for  a  pack- 
age by  parcel  post.  We'll  then  ask  your 
store  to  supply  it.  Address  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  Chicago.  (999) 


YOU  NEED  THIS 

NEARLY    EVERY   DAY 

This  Eveready  Tubular 

Tungsten  Flashlight 

will  prove  to  hv  tht  handiest  thing  you  own. 
Dark  corners  in  the  attic.  bas<-mcnt,  garage. 
Ijoathouso,  etc..  simply  disappear  when  you 
press  the  button.  With  average  usage  it  lasts 
f>  to  8  months.  New  batteries  cost  40  cents. 
New  Mazda  bulbs  20  cents.  We  want  you  to 
know  OUTI)(K)R  LIFE,  the  great  recreation 
magazine.  It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the 
i;n'at  wide  places  of  mountain  and  plain.  A 
ubscription  to  (HJTDfKJK  LIFFC  is  the  best 
-ubstitutc  obtainable  for  those  \2  months  in 
the  ojien  that  you  want  but  can't  have.  To 
intrt)ducc  you  we  ofTcr: 

OatdoorLlfe 1  year  $1.B0  Both  For 

FlathllKht  (reg.  retail  price)      1.50 

Total  value   $3.00       $1.75 
Write  MS  for  other  premium  offers 
OUTDOOR   LIFE,    Denver,   Colorado 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS       FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WMOLESOME 


THE  PERFUME  STICK 

in  the  (jold  Case.  Kvery  wonian  wants  the  ver>'  newest 
noxelty--"80HIA  CRY8TALFL0R,"'  finest  French  perfume  in 
concentrated  form,  in  dainty  1       '  •  1  carry  in /Aim/Art^'. 

I'.iiiity  Cit^ectr  Tiirty  /io.r.    \  ■  on  skin  or  handker- 

chief imparts  delightful  lastii  .    Nocolor  or  stain. 

If  not  at  druKKist's.  send  iiis  u.\n,v  ami  2h  cis.  lor  full-si/c 
case.      Agents  -.luiMteti.    TW  Sona  Co.,  Inc.  125L  E.  23d  S«..  N.  Y. 


Is  Christianity  Making  Progress? 

Sec  article  in 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  September 
fi^*  Thomas  Rhondda  Williams 

30  cent*  per  copy — S3.  00  per  year 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


twice  a.<!  lar^''  as  the  hen'.-^,  hut  it  is  no  .^ort 
of  a  press-a^jent,  and  the  price  of  duck- 
eggs  is  never  quoted. 

Straw  hats  in  December  are  not  as  out 
of  date  as  a  battle-ship  l\v  the  time  it  has 
been  launched.  It  costs  .'?;11.(KX).(KK).  and 
is  the  most  powerful  thing  on  earth  except, 
l)erhaps,  a  United  States  district  judge. 
But  the  nation  which  has  just  dug  down 
for  it  can't  take  any  pleasure  in  it.  because 
the  coimtry  next  door  has  just  completed 
plans  for  a  ship  which  will  make  this  one 
look  as  foolish  as  a  rowboat  with  a  hoop)- 
skirt  for  a  turret. 

After  a  good  journeyman  hater  has 
si>ent  a  few  years  on  the  job  he  gets  so 
much  acid  into  his  thoughts  that  it  eats 
large  holes  in  his  disposition,  and  people 
Ix'gin  to  climb  hastily  for  the  other  side 
of  the  street  when  they  see  him  coming. 
Many  a  man  has  hated  himself  out  of  a 
job,  out  of  his  optimism,  and  out  of  his 
friends,  while  the  object  of  his  hate  has 
gone  on  gaining  weight  and  happiness  each 
year. 

Hans  Wagner  is  an  old  man,  as  baseball- 
players  go,  and  has  been  batting  around 
Pittsburg  for  a  good  numy  years.  Some- 
times he  bats  .400  and  sometimes  only 
.300,  but  he  always  bats  enough  to  make 
himself  a  great  pest  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere.  Wagneritis  is  a  common 
and  verj'  distressing  disease  among  pitchers. 

Getting  mad  consists  of  cutting  out 
the  muffler  and  taking  the  hands  off  the 
steering-wheel— mentally.  When  a  man 
gets  mad  he  stops  thinking  with  his  brain 
and  turns  the  job  over  to  his  fists  and 
lungs.  Then  he  produces  a  mess  of  ideas 
as  a  child  produces  art  with  a  pail  of  red 
j)aint. 

A  bank-accoimt  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
but  it  is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  A  bank-account  is  an  insulation 
between  misfortune  and  luinger,  between 
no  work  and  no  shoes,  and  between  old  age 
and  the  poorhouse. 

A  vegetarian  is  a  person  who  will  not 
eat  his  fellow  animals.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  be  a  \('getarian  if  you  are  a  European 
peasant.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  eat 
what  you  can  get. 

Comfort  is  an  era  of  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  iniman  body.  When  a  man  has 
comfort  no  part  of  his  body  has  any  com- 
I)laint.  His  neck  feels  as  good  as  his  back, 
and  his  legs  feel  as  well  satisfied  as  his 
digestive  plant.  He  is  at  peaee  with  the 
world,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  pry  him 
out  of  his  armchair  to  make  a  spewh 
befon-  a  political  ward-meeting  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  be  sued  for  damages. 

lillions  of  golf-l)alls  are  made  each 
year  in  this  country,  but  the  visible  supply 
does  not  increase.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
\  isible  su])ply  of  golf-balls.  After  a  ball 
has  gone  into  use  it  is  invisible  most  of  the 
time.  Some  day.  thousands  of  years  hence, 
arch.eologists.  digging  around  the  United 
States,  will  find  vast  deposits  of  golf-balls 
in  various  spots.  The.se  spots  will  repre- 
sent the  golf-courses  of  to-day. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  value 
of  swimming.  If  a  man  knows  how  to 
swim  h(>  is  much  safer  while  on  the  water 


in  steamers  which  are  equipped  with  castr- 
iron  life-preservers.  When  a  man  has 
tra\eled  a  mile  or  more  through  cold  water 
by  kicking  his  legs  like  a  frog  he  becomes 
overconfident,  and  some  day  when  he  is 
greatly  in  need  of  land  he  is  unable  to 
discover  any  except  that  directly  beneath 
him. 

Bowling  is  the  best-natured  game  in  the 
world.  The  good  nature  in  bowling  comes 
from  the  fact  there  is  nothing  to  dispute 
over.  The  game  doesn't  even  need  an 
umpire.  After  a  man  has  bowled  ten 
games  \\-\xh  a  total  stranger  the  two  are  life- 
long friends. 

A  financier  is  a  man  who  can  make  $2 
grow  for  himself  where  one  grew  for  some  t 
one  else  before.  If  the  financier  had  a 
dollar  and  needed  two,  he  would  use  the 
dollar  as  first  payment  on  a  $10  bill,  and 
he  would  then  bond  the  bill  for  a  S20  gold- 
piece  and  would  charge  $o  for  doing  this. 
Then  he  would  sell  an  option  on  the  .$20 
gold-piece  at  SI 7  for  .?1  to  forty-five  people, 
and  then  would  dispose  of  a  half-interest 
in  the  entire  transaction  for  .SloO,  $2  down 
and  the  rest  payable  in  short-term  notes. 


SWEET  CHARITY,  THE  SMART  SET, 
AND  THE  MOVIES 

THE  charity  ball  is  a  fairly  familiar 
form  of  painless  humanitarianism,  and 
it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  worthy  ends 
for  which  such  affairs  are  organized  to  say 
that  possibly  it  is  a  form  of  giving  far  more 
joj-ful  than  is  the  receiving.  But  an  even 
more  joyous  way  in  which  to  provide  for 
the  poor  has  been  discovered  out  in  the 
Middle  West,  where,  we  learn,  society  will 
not  only  pay  the  poor  for  their  pleasure, 
but  will  also  mulct  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  rest  of  the  population  for  the  privilege 
of  beholding  them  at  their  benefactions. 
In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
"society  people"  take  moving  pictures  of 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  pictures  will  be  exhibited,  of  course, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  some  one  will 
pay  good  money  to  look  at  them — other- 
wise where  do  the  poor  come  in?  To  them 
go  the  gate  receipts;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  morbidly  curious  will  attend  in 
large  numbers.  The  announcement  of  this 
unusual  enterprise  is  furnished  in  a  St. 
Louis  daily  paper,  where  we  read :  ( 

The  promoters  of  the  idea  have  been 
quietly  working  out  the  details  for  this 
unique  entertainment,  which  will  afford 
all  St.  Louis  an  opportunity  to  see  society 
folk  at  play,  at  recreation,  at  social  func- 
tions, engaged  in  their  charities,  and  at 
work.  There  will  be  three  performances 
— two  evening  and  one  matinee. 

That  not  all  St.  Louis  will  rush  to  avail 
itself  of  this  opportunity  is  hinted  in  the 
following  remarks,  which  the  above  item 
elicits  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch: 

It  will  be  a  rare  and  exalted  privilege, 
ch(>ap  at  any  price,  to  see  "society  people" 
at  play,  at  recreation,  at  social  functions, 
engaged  in  their  charities,  and  at  work — 
especially  engaged  in  their  charities. 
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Which  is  Which? 

ABOVE  are  three  photo  engravings.  One  shows  genuine  grain  leather— one  so- 
,/T^  called  genuine  leather — and  one  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid.     Which  is  which? 

In  actual  use  they  look  alike — they  feel  alike ;  but  they  give  service  in  this 
order:  Genuine  grain  leather  first,  Fabrikoid  second,  and  so-called  genuine  leather 
third.     And  there's  a  practical  reason  why. 

Leather  manufacturers  define  leather  as  follows:  "Leather  is  the  hide  of  an 
animal,  or  any  part  of  such  hide,  tanned,  tawed  or  otherwise  prepared  for  use." 
"Grain  leather  is  any  part  of  a  hide  containing  grain  substance."  "Split  leather 
is  any  part  of  a  hide  not  containing  grain  substance." 

Cowhide  therefore,  because  it  is  too  thick  for  upholstery,  is  split  into  sheets. 
The  hair  side  of  the  hide  yields  genuine  hand  or  machine  buffed  leather.  Either 
is  elegant,  expensive  and  scarce — used  mainly  on  high  priced  cars. 

The  remaining  layers  of  hide  make  "splits"^fleshy  sheets  of  under  hide — which 
when  dyed,  coated  and  embossed  to  look  like  genuine  grain  leather,  are  sold  as 
genuine  leather.  These  are  used  on  cheap  and  medium  priced  cars  that  use  the 
tannery  products. 

All  splits  are  weak.  They  quickly  rot,  crack  or  peel,  and  soon  make  slip 
covers  necessary  to  hide  their  shabby  appearance.     Thus  we  come  to 


Motor  Quality 
for  Automobiles 


OU  PONT 
^dBRlKQl 


RtC  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Craftsman  Quality 
for  Furniture 


The  Ideal  Upholstery  Material 
Guaranteed  Superior  to  Coated  Splits 

Fabrikoid  is  not  leather.  Neither  is  it  sold  as  artificial  leather.  It  is  made  of  a  strongly 
woven  cloth  coated  with  a  flexible,  durable  compound  exactly  duplicating  the  luxuriant  "feel" 
and  appearance  of  real  grain  leather.     Better  still,  it  is  twice  as  strong  as  coated  "splits." 

It  wears  well.  It  looks  well.  And  it  lasts  well.  It  is  water,  dust  and  grease  proof.  It  is  guaran- 
teed for  one  year  but  built  to  last  the  life  of  the  car.  Back  of  this  guarantee  stands  the  century-old 
Du  Pont  reputation  for  integrity  of  purpose,  superiority  of  products,  and  financial  responsibility. 

Investigate  the  upholstery  on  the  next  car  or  furniture  you  buy.  If  you  can't  get  real 
grain  leather,  don't  take  a  "split."     Insist  on  Guaranteed  Fabrikoid. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Booklet 

DuPont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Office,  Toronto 
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Yet  This  Guides 
Any  Ford  Straight 

V's!  the  famous  littlp  Steer-^zeR  rights  both 
front  uheelsaiitoiiiatirallj  the  instant  they 
start  to  u-ahbleoii  rough  roads.  This  ends  the 
riervoijs  tension  of  gripping  the  steering  wheel 
like  grim  death  to  keep  your  car  out  of  the 
ditch.  That  spoils  the  pleasure  of  motoring. 
It's  dangproMs. 


Steer^ezeR  ij^ 

For  Ford.  Cars    1  €^ 


Everv  (.imIt  in  farlier  devices  was  overcome 
by  Walker  <;nRinc<-r-^.  Then  tliey  produced  this 
faultier!'  Sto.'r-ezeR.  They  simplified  construc- 
tion, so  cut  thcost  'way  down.  Now  for  $3.75 
you  can  make  your  Ford  steer  like  a  high-pnced 
car.  Just  slip  it  over  the  tie-rod  and  clamp  to 
the  axle — applied  with  a  wrench  in'^a  jiffy.  CJut- 
la-ts  the  c.Tr. 

Try  It  to  Days  FREE! 

The  pasc.  the  dcliKhl.  i  he  .safety  of  driving  a 
Ford  with  a  Stcer-ezeR  is  beyond  all  words. 
So  we  authorize  any  dealer  to  put  theSteer-ezeR 
on  your  Ford  KICKI':!  Return  it.  if  you  want, 
after  todays,  otherwise  pay  him  only  J3.7S. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  mail  us  your 
name  and  aNo  the  name  of  your  dealer  on  a 
t>ostal  and  we'll  ship  the  Sicer-ezeR  on  Trial, 
ch.irges  paid      Send  no  money.  la) 

WALKER  MFC.  CO..  1516  Michigan  Are..  Chic«go 


Factory:  Racine.  Wis. 


FREEDOM    OF   THE    SEAS 

f)R 

SUPREMACY  OF   THE  SEAS 

What  is  thf  HifftTenrc  to  .America?  Eng- 
land?    Gcrman\  ?     We  in\ite  replies. 
Kead   I>r.  Paul  farii*'  .Article 

MADE  IN  AMERICA 
Open  Court  Monthly    Magazine 

.IIST   <>l  T 

AU  S'eu'sstands.    or   srni    dirrrt   nil"  rereipi  of   priir 
Yearly,  $1.00  Single  Copy   Ten  Cents 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

t'i'i  Soiiili   .lllrliluaii    %tcnii<' 

r.iith   F-I.K.r.  l'.-..i,l.--  (,.,-  nuiltlinK 

<  II  l«  .%«■<>  .%\l>   I,(»\l>O.V 


EFFICIENCY 

Your  success  depends  upon  your  Per- 
sonal EKiciency.  Complete  Course  $4.00. 
Particulars.  MEAD  COURSE  IN  PER- 
SONAL EFFICIENCY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


I  ;,.-  1  ur  \-  .\n  \\\'  l,a«  r  .  .-ii.  1  n  pr-  nl  -!•  msiid 
nn.i  iin!iinit*-<l  -.pj.ort unities  f..r  th'«r  who  kn-.w 
SpftnUh,  Frencb,  Oerman  <t  It&lian.  N-w  it 
1  ii*"  liiiir  to  l>*tt<r  your  position  (>r  inrrrasr  .T'-ur 
tutiifM.  Yon  r»n  l^am  qnirkly  »nd  raiily.  at 
li.imr.  rliinnc  Ptiftr<>  m-  mrnij.  bv  t)i« 

Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linfoistrr 

Y.-ii  iiitn|)lv  Imt^n  t.'  tlir  li\  inp  T.  ,i.-^  I  fa 
natnr  prMfcsvir  pri-uittiip'c  th**  furoign 
lann't^fE^-  oTer  and  orrr.  until  yon  knuw 
t      Wrttr  fftr  fi«^  "IjinruAer  Trpatiic" 

nl   pr\rlifiilftr^  .f  trial  offT. 

The  l.anftuaite-Phnne  Method 

'MV*  I'rifnnm   lUftc.  »  W .  i.'iih  St.,  N.  T  . 


TYPEWRITE 

THE  NEW  WAY 

Double  Your  Speed     Your  Salary 

Ro  to  ion  worrls  a  niiniitp  guaranteed.  Salaries  in- 
creased to  $2$.  $30,  f  JS  and  even  J50  weekh  .  Totally 
new  s>-stem.  It's  all  in  the  finiiers  —  Rvmnastically 
trained  au-ay  from  machine.  BrinRs  amazing  speed — 
perfect  accuracy.  Easy  for  anyone.  Increases  speed 
first  day.     I.cam  in  spare  time. 

I7DI7I7  ROr^V  illustrates  and  explains  all. 
riXX^C  D\J\JE\.  Contains  letters  from  hun- 
dreds whose  salaries  have  been  doubUd  and  trebled  since 
taking  up  this  remarkable  new  method.  .\  postal  will 
do.  but  write  todav — NOW. 

Tulloss  School  of  Typewriting,  l^r^nXTo'l.'." 


It  will  inspire  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  is 
noble  of  them  to  let  us  look  on  and  see 
them  going  about  their  sweet,  simple  daily 
lives,  and  their  beautiful  ministrations.. 

For  nothing  any  day  you  ean  see  ordinary' 
people  at  play,  at  recreation,  at  social  func- 
tions, engaged  in  charities,  at  work,  etc., 
and  pooh  I  what  does  it  amount  to?  Nobody 
quivers  with  excitement  over  ordinary  peo- 
ple's slighte.st  little  doings.  But  these  are 
no  ordinary  people  we  shall  pay  to  gawp  at. 
They  are  "society  people,"  and  will  exhibit 
themselves  as  such. 

We  congratulate  mere  ordinary,  common, 
))lain,  regular,  average,  simple  every-day 
people  on  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to 
see  admitted,  acknowledged,  self-selected, 
self-filmed,  and  self-advertised  "society 
people" — but  we  can't  help  wondering  just 
how  they  are  able  to  recognize  one  another. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  while  society 
people  invariably  recognize  themselves  they 
can  not  always  distinguish  others. 

In  addition  to  their  simple  doings,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  special  demon- 
strations of  how  "society  people"  are  able 
to  know  they  are  such  and  identify  them- 
selves and  one  another,  and  how  the  public 
may  distinguish  society  people  without 
the  label.  Exhibitions  of  successful  climb- 
ing as  well  as  pictures  of  climbers  without 
feet  should  prove  entertaining.  Degrees  of 
distinction  between  near-.society  and  genu- 
ine, together  with  the  grades  of  e.xclusives, 
ultraexclusives.  and  pure  snobs  might  be 
illustrated:  also  the  difference  between 
really  "smart"  society  and  the  kind  that 
is  not  reallv  smart. 


ST.\RTLING  THE  ENEMY 

IT  was  rather  dare  de\'iltry  than  courage 
with  which  one  youth  in  the  Allied 
lines  braved  the  Germans  single-handed 
and  won  their  admiration,  but  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  that,  too.  It  was  a  slap 
in  the  faee  of  the  demon  of  hatred  that  held 
the  opposed  entrenchments  in  his  thrall — 
an  occasion  when  petty  exasperation  com- 
pletely vanquished  the  horror  of  war.  The 
Ymith'a  Cnmpnuion  tells  the  stor>'  as  given 
by  a  patient  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Hospital  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine: 

We  had  been  living  in  the  trenches  for 
days  with  the  water  above  our  ankles.  .\t 
that  time  our  trenches  were  only  thirty- 
six  yards  away  from  the  German  trenches, 
so  that  we  could  hear  the  enemy  talking 
and  whistling,  and,  indeed,  we  often  called 
across  to  them. 

One  day,  young  Paul,  who  was  a  hot- 
tempered  chap  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  threw  down  his  shovel  and  said  that  he 
wouldn't  work  in  such  a  nasty  hole  another 
moment,  and  that  he  had  rather  die  once 
from  a  German  bullet  than  live  another 
day  in  the  trench.  Anyhow,  he  was  going 
out  to  chop  some  wood  for  a  floor,  and  let 
the  (Jermans  shoot  him  if  they  wished. 

Thereupon  Paul  calmly  crawled  out  of 
the  trench,  walked  to  a  wood-pile  in  full 
sight  of  the  Germans,  and  began  making 
l)lanks  from  the  wood.  He  worked  a  whole 
hour,  for  the  Germans  were  so  much 
a.stonished  at  his  audacity,  and  so  delighted 
with  his  pluck,  that  they  made  no  attempt 
to  stop  him. 

When  he  had  finished  the  needed  pile  of 
boards.  Paul  a*;  calmly  carried  them  into 
the  trench,  and  the  men  made  a  good  floor 
of  them. 


MISS  BJURSTEDTS  BURST  INTO  FAME 

A  LADY  who  can  stay  up  most  of  the 
night,  smoke  cigarets  ad  libitum,  take 
apparently  not  the  slightest  care  of  her 
health,  and  yet  tirelessly  win  her  way 
into  fame  as  the  apparent  world's  cham- 
pion woman  tennis-player,  is  the  strange 
phenomenon  that  is  bewildering  American 
tennis-lovers.  One  newspaper  editor  has 
already  gone  so  far  as  to  administer  a 
sermon  to  his  readers  on  this  subject, 
accusing  Miss  MoUa  Bjurstedt  of  accom- 
plishing all  this  on  the  \-itality  and  energy 
handed  down  to  her  by  scores  of  ancestors 
as  remote  from  the  cigaret  and  lat«  hours 
as  from  the  tennis-<'ourt,  and  adjuring  those 
of  his  readers  who  did  not  boast  such  an- 
cestry- not  to  attempt  to  win  championships 
by  similar  methods.  However  that  may 
be — and  doubtless  the  lady's  foibles  have 
been  much  exaggerated — the  fact  remains 
that  Miss  Bjurstedt's  cometlike  sweep  into 
fame  from  practical  obscurity  only  six 
months  ago  is  hardly  equaled  in  the  annals 
of  any  sport  in  this  country.  The  storj- 
of  her  career  since  coming  to  this  country 
is  told  by  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Last  March  a  slender  Norwegian  girl 
rather  diffidently  asked  the  managers  of 
the  national  indoor  tournament  at  the 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory  in  New  Y'ork 
if  she  might  enter  the  women's  singles. 
They  took  her  name  and  her  entry-fee 
and  forgot  about  her.  Her  name  is  Molla 
Bjurstedt;  few  in  American  tennis  circles 
had  even  noticed  it  before. 

Miss  Bjurstedt  went,  tlirough  that 
tournament  without  losing  a  single  set  and 
annexed  the  indoor  championship  by  de- 
feating Miss  Marie  Wagner,  the  three-time 
indoor  champion  who  was  .supposed  to  be 
invincible  on  the  wooden  courts. 

The  tennis  sharps  said  that  the  win  was 
a  fluke.  But  then  Miss  Bjurstedt  entered 
other  tournaments  and  she  always  won. 
She  played  a  tournament  a  week,  met  all 
of  the  best  women  players  in  the  country 
and  defeated  them  with  ease.  She  took 
the  metropolitan' championship,  defeating 
.<uch  players  as  Mrs.  Marshall  McLean  and 
Mrs.  Barger-Wallach,  both  former  national 
champions;  then  she  picked  up  the  Middle- 
States  championship  and  went  on  to 
Philadelphia  and  took  the  national  title, 
defeating  Mrs.  Wightman,  the  title-holder 
and  held  to  be  the  best  player  in  the 
country.  She  met  Mrs.  Wightman  again 
at  Pittsburg,  and  again  she  signally  defeated 
the  former  Mi.ss  Hazel  Hotchkiss  and  won 
the  national  day-court  cup. 

And  then  the  experts  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  Miss  Bjurstedt  was  the  most  remark- 
able player  that  the  United  States  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  the  holder  of  more  titles 
than  any  tennis-player  who  had  ever  stept 
on  a  court.  No  man  or  woman  has  ever 
before  held  all  of  the  national  titles  in 
tennis. 

Thus  in  a  few  months  Miss  Bjurstedt, 
from  an  unknown  tennis-player,  has  come 
to  be  a  universal  woman  champion;  there 
has  appeared  no  girl  or  woman  who  has 
been  able  really  to  give  her  a  game.  May 
Sutton,  the  world's  champion  of  a  few 
years  past  and  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Thomas  C.  Bundy.  McLaughlin's  partner 
in    doubles,    is    returning    to    the    game 
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Taking  the  measure 
oF  an  engine    : 


THERE  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ease  with 
which  automobiles  crank.  No  two  require  the 
same  effort.  These  differences  are  not  due  solely  to 
size,  for  there  are  big  cars  that  crank  easily,  and  little 
ones   that  are  hard  to  crank.     The  builders  of  the 

Waincr  ©tarter 

The  Starter  that  is  Built  to  Order 

recognize  these  differences  and  do  not  try  to  compromise  them. 
They  build  each  starter  according  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.     First 
the  engine  is  scientifically  measured,  under  zero  temperature,  and 
the  maximum  requirements  are  determined;    also  the  minimum. 
A  starter  is  then  designed,  and  made  according  to  specifications. 
When  completed,  both  motor  and  generator  are  tested,  and  compared 
with  specifications.  If  they  check  up,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  sound- 
proof testing  room  for  silence  test.    If  this  test  is  successfully  passed, 
the  starter  then  goes  to  the  car  builder  and  is  built  into  the  car  as  an 
integral  part  of  it.   Besides  being  perfectly  suited  to  the  car,  the  Wagner 
Starter  is  so  constructed  that  it  delivers  its  greatest  energy  when  it  is 
needed  most — at  the  start.    This  is  ample  under  the  worst  conditions. 

The  generator  reaches  its  maximum  charging  capacity  when  the  car  is  driven  at  from 

15  to  20  miles  an  hour — the  average  speed — then  drops  off  as  the  speed  increases. 

This  guards  against  over-charging  as  well  as  under-charging,  and  insures  unfailing  service 

from  the  starter. 

The  Wagner  Starter  is  built  by  engineers  who  have,  for  a  quarter  century,  specialized  in  the 
development  of  motors,  generators,  transformers,  converters,  rectifiers  and  electrical  instru- 
ments of  precision.  Their  training  has  been  directly  along  lines  that  would  make  them 
experts  in  building  starters. 

More  about  the  Wagner  Starter  is  told  in  our  bookU-t,  "The  Starter  that  is  Built  to  Order." 
A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Satisfactory  service  and  low  final  cost,  rather  than  low  firsi  cost,  is  the 

basis    upon    which  the  Wagner  business  has  been  built.     If  you  want 

this  kind  of  motors,  either  single-phase  or  poly-phase,   converters,   transformers,   rectifiers  or  electrical    instruments  of 

precision,  communicate  with  the  nearest  Wagner  branch  or  the 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


_  r,  r  Boston  New  York 

Factory  Branches  Springfield,  Mass.     Pittsburgh 

and  Service  Stations :  Minneapolis  St.  Louis 

Selling  Agencies:  .St.  Paul  New  Orleans 


Montreal 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 

Dallas 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Sioux  City 


Syracuse 
Detroit 
Los  Angeles 


Buffalo 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 


Toronto 

Milwaukee 

Seattle 


Salt  Lake  City 


London,  England 


Warner:  Quality-  the  Sterling  Mark  of  the  Electrical  Industry 
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A   Business   Car 

With  a  Business-like  Appearance 


and  a  Good  Business  Record 


You  know  it 
by  the  shape 
of  the  Hood. 


You     See     It     Everywhere 
Working     Every     Day 

It  is  not  in  the  garage  for  repairs,  but  is  giving  the  owner 
continual  service. 

Its  economy  of  operation  is  well-known  and  is  unequalled. 

The  truck  is  built  for  service  and  gives  it,  as  every  Lippard- 
Stewart  owner  knows. 

Mr.  Business  Man — you  can  not  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Over  lOO  Different  Kinds  of  Business  Served 
Over    4-0    Users    have    sent    Repeat     Orders 

Lippard-Stewart  is  the  only  worm-drive  truck  made  in  capacities  from  looo  lbs.  to 
2  tons. 

Our  yi-Ton  Delivery*  Car  was  the  first  light  car  built  like  a  truck  for  service,  with 
s[)ecial  frames  and  spring  suspension;  Timken  axles  and  bearirgs,  and  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  System.  Lippard-Stewarts  are  not  built  to  meet  a  price, 
bi't  lo  meet  the  rec|uircnienls  of  a  business  and  to  do  continuous  hard  service  year 
after  year. 

Capacities  J4  Ton,  ^  Ton,  1  Ton,  1^  Ton,  2  Ton 
Two  Delivery  Car  Sizes.    Three  Sizes  for  Heavy  Haulage. 

Let  us  give  you  information  before  you  buy  any  Delivery 
Car  or  Truck.  Wc  will  help  you  analyze  your  problem 
and  determine  the  type  and  size  of  truck  which  will  prove 
most  satisfactory  in  your  service. 

LIPPARD-STEWART  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


Radiator  at  Duh 
Oar  Dealen' 
.  Si(n 


MdtORTRUCKS 


221  West  Utica  Street 

Oncaito — Ropp  Molar  Co. 
LtMision.  Me.    Wadr  &  Dmloa  Carriaft  Co. 
PillstiurKh    Vulcan  Motor  Tnxl  &  Scnice  Co. 
Cleveland  —  Albaugb  Motor  Sales  C« 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Springfield.  Mass      -Baiter  &  Duckworlb  Co. 
Bosloo  I  Cambridge        A.  W.  Cox  i  C«. 
Ricbnmid.  Va.      T.  D.  Raney 
R.ninf    Wk        W    R.  Taylor  Motor  Co. 


One  Of  The  Most   Interesting  Spots  At  The  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC    EXPOSITION  At  San  Francisco  U  The 

EXHIBIT  OF 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

COMPANY— Uberal  Arts  Palace 

wherein  are  displayed  some  of  the  highest  achievements  of  publish- 
ing energy — The  Funk  ir"  W'agnalh  SUjnJarii  Pi,  Imn^iry;  The  JfU'- 
ish  Encyclopedia:  The  Sru-  Schajf-Hfrzog  Jiu,  -..loffjia  of  RHigious 
KnauUiigf.  The  Literary  Digest,  and  hundreds  i  j  t)eauiiful  books 
on  as  many  different  subjects.  Beautiful  laintinRs  from  famous 
))Ooks — striking  and  artistic  original  drawing.^  for  cover  designs— 
a  won'lertul  revolving  display  revealing  the  var ious  stages  of  high 
class  lithography,  etc.,  are  also  on  view. 

In  arlrlition  to  tlii**r  thinK<t  thrre  are  stiown  copir-*  of  (Mlurationnl  puhlica. 
tinn'*.  utjrlc-*  on  art.  fl<>wi'r-Kr»»\vinfi,  K^rdi'ninK.  Ih-T't \ ,  lii-'Kr.ipliy,  i ravel, 

th,..i'..'v    .  t.iiri.tr.iininic.  and  incdicin**.     TIkt''  ■»'■      '     ■  ' k-  'or  ctiildrrn 

I  i-f>ij„   volumeK  coviTinn  variou-  >\   inli-ro*t. 

11  .V  i-ov<tt«  ATP  a  «p<*rial  tpaturr  of  1 1  \hiljit  and 

.111 .1  Mil,  i.-iinK  itfni  ii«  the  display  of  diploiu.i- .Hi- 1  n.  li.ii- .iwardcd  lo 

Funk  &  \\  agnalU  Company  for  various  exhibits  ai  ottier  International 
Exposition;*. 

The  Exhibit  is  to  be  found  on  the  aitle  known  as  Second  Street^ 
between  Aienoe  C  and  Avenue  D.  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace. 

By  All  Means  Visit  It 


txpressl3-  to  see  if  she  can  wrest  the  honors 
from  the  newcomer. 

Z\Iiss  Bjiu-stedt  is  no  novice  at  the  game, 
and  she  wins  because  she  plays  hard,  seien- 
tifie  tennis,  and  is  possest  of  marvelous 
strength  and  qtiickness.  She  can  and  does 
hit  the  ball  harder  than  most  men,  and 
she  has  played  as  many  as  twelve  hard 
sets  in  an  afternoon  and  then  danced  all  of 
the  evening;  she  is  always  apparently 
stronger  and  faster  at  the  end  of  a  cham- 
pionship match  than  she  was  when  she 
started. 

Miss  Bjiu-stedt  differs  from  most  tennis 
champions  in  that  she  works  for  her  li%'ing; 
she  is,  by  profession,  a  masseuse,  and  tennis 
is  merely  her  recreation.  She  likes  e.xercise, 
and  therefore  she  plays  tennis.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  retired  army  officer  and 
her  professional  acti\"ities  are  solely  outside 
of  Norway.  She  simply  would  rather  work 
than  be  idle. 

It  must  be  confest  that,  tho  practically 
unkno%\n  here.  Miss  Bjurstedt's  name  was 
by  no  means  unfamiliar  in  tennis  circles 
in  Eiu-ope,  for  she  had  been  playing  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  England,  and  Germany 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  in  eight  of 
those  years  has  carried  off  the  champion- 
ship of  her  own  country.  At  the  Oljmpics 
in  1912,  too,  she  won  third  prize  and 
attracted  some  attention.  Even  so,  her 
fame  here  is  the  greatest  that  has  yet  come 
to  her,  and  she  believes  herself  to  be  play- 
ing far  superior  tennis  to  anything  of  which 
she  was  capable  under  the  low  standards 
of  play  at  home.  She  has  plaj'ed  with 
ever}-  first-class  woman  and  gu"l  in  the 
country'  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Bundy, 
and  her  comment  on  her  adversaries  is 
rather  severe: 

1  find  that  the  girls  generally  do  not  hit 
the  ball  as  hard  as  they  should.  I  believe 
in  always  liitting  the  ball  with  all  my 
might,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
to  "just  get  it  over"  in  many  girls  whom 
1  have  plaj'ed.  I  do  not  call  this  tennis, 
for  an  easy  ball  permits  the  opponent  to  do 
whatever  slie  hkes  with  the  return.  Hard 
hitting  is  not  so  mudi  a  matter  of  strength 
as  it  is  of  taking  the  ball  at  the  proper 
point  and  putting  one's  body  into  tlie 
strok(>.  The  strongest  woman  will  not  i)Ut 
mufh  speed  on  the  ball  with  only  the 
strength  of  her  arm. 

As  to  her  own  style  of  play,  we  arc  told 
that— 

Mi.ss  Bjurstedt  has  three  tennis  rules 
which  win  for  hi^r.  They  are  very  simple 
in  staiement,  but  not  quite  so  simple  in 
])racti8e.  Here  they  are:  First,  hit  the  ball 
liard;  .secondly,  hit  the  ball  to  the  pla<'e 
in  the  court  where  it  is  hardest  for  your 
opponent  to  reach;  thirdly,  keep  your 
temper. 

And  the  champion  minds  her  rules;  she 
sends  the  ball  whizzing  through  the  court 
with  lightning-speed,  cutting  the  corners 
farthest  from  her  adversary,  and,  no'matter 
w  hat  hap|>ens,  she  is  always  smiling  and 
in  good  temper. 

Miss  Bjurstedt  plays  in  splendid  form; 
she  is  a  firm  advocate  of  all  girls  first 
going  under  instruction  from  a  professional 
before  actually  playing  a  game;  she  did 
not  herself  start  with  a  paid  instructor, 
but  she  .soon  found  that  she  was  not  taking 
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Dodge  Brothers 

ROADSTER 

A  roadster  designed  to  be  all  that  a  roadster  should  be. 

A  car  capable  of  carrying  two  people  in  continuous 
comfort. 

You  can  see,  better  than  we  can  tell,  how  beautiful  it  is. 

Modeled  in  clay,  when  it  was  first  conceived,  it  was 
re-modeled,  again  and  again,  till  the  last  harsh  line 
was  eliminated. 

The  body  is  built  of  steel,  with  the  usual  useless  frame- 
work entirely  eliminated. 

As  a  result  there  is  extraordinary  storage  space  at  the 
rear — more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  luggage  two 
might  take  on  a  long  tour. 

A  light  car,  with  all  the  advantage  which  that  lightness 
adds  to  the  powerful  motor — but  a  stout,  staunch, 
strong  car,  and  a  steady  one  as  well. 

The  wheelbase  is  110  inches 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
complete  is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 

Dodge  Brothers  Detroit 
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First  aid  to  better  business 


135  different  lines  of  business  are 
being  successfully  served  today  by 
GMC  trucks. 

Some  of  these  are  in  cities.  Some  are  in 
small  towns.      Some  are  in  the  country. 

Some  owners  of  GMC  trucks  are  big 
manufacturers.  Some  are  merchant 
princes.     Some  are  truck  gardeners. 

Some  find  GMC  electric  trucks  better  fitted  for 
the  particular  demands  of  their  haulage  problems. 

Some  favor  GMC  gasoline  trucks. 


Each  one  is  daily  proving  the  sturdy  fitness  of 
GMC  trucks  to  serve  his  individual  require- 
ments most  efficiently  and  economically. 

If  you  do  not  know  fully,  as  yet  the  capabilities 
and  advantages  of  GMC-built  trucks,  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  You  are  certain  to  find 
the  type  and  size  of  truck  that  will  suit  you  in 
the  GMC  line,  which  embraces  worm  or  chain 
drive. 

Gasoline  trucks  from  IS'^O  nounds  to  5  tons, 
and  electric  trucks  from  1000  pounds  to  6  tons. 

We  are  the  only  company  building  a  complete 
line  of  gasoline  and  electric  trucks  in  all 
capacities. 


General  Motc?rs  Truck  Company 

One  of  the   Units  of  the   General  Motors   Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Direct  Factory  Branches:        New  York.        Bcton.        Chicago,        Philadelphia.        St.   Louis.        Kansas  City 
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advantage  of  all  her  strength  and  agility 
simply  because  she  did  not  know  quite 
how  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Then^fore, 
he  took  lessons;  she  unlearned  much  that 
he  had  picked  up,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
.  evelop  along  the  right  lines,  until  to-day 
her  style  is  one  that  any  player  might 
study  with  profit.  She  still  jiractises  with 
professionals  at  every  opportunity. 

She  plays  no  fancy  strokes;  she  says 
that  every  attempt  to  "cut"  the  ball  or 
otherwise  put  a  spin  on  it  only  results  in 
loss  of  si)eed  and  direction,  and  spt^ed  and 
direction  are  the  main  points  of  the  game. 
Therefore,  she  j)lays  the  stiaight  strokes, 
which  any  man  or  woman  can  easily  learn, 
and  plays  them  i)erfectly. 

The  strongest  single  stroke  in  Miss 
Bjurstedt's  repertoire  is  not  the  service, 
but  the  forehand  drive.  She  executes 
the  forehand  drive  in  this  manner:  She 
rests  her  weight  on  her  right  foot  and  faces 
the  plane  in  which  the  ball  is  traveling; 
for  a  moment  she  hesitates,  and  then  she 
swings  her  racket  back  and  takes  the  ball 
with  a  full  swing  just  before  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  bounce;  as  the  racket  touches 
the  ball  it  is  slightly  inclined  downward 
and  the  stroke  is  carried  all  the  way 
through  so  that  at  the  finish  the  racket 
has  made  almost  a  complete  circle.  The 
long  swing  gives  speed,  the  inlining  of  the 
racket  makes  the  ball  just  skim  the  top 
of  the  net  and  the  "follow  through"  main- 
tains direction. 

This  is  the  stroke  with  which  Miss  Bjur- 
stedt  wins  most  of  her  points,  and  all  of 
her  opponents  dread  giving  her  a  chance 
to  get  in  this  swing;  she  plays  the  backhand 
drive  in  the  same  manner  as  the  forehand, 
except  that  the  motions  are  reversed  and 
she  starts  with  her  weight  on  the  left  foot 
and  ends  on  the  right  foot.  Into  every 
stroke  she  puts  her  weight  as  well  as  her 
strength. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  her  success  lies 
in  her  recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
women  players.  It  is  this  trait  that  urges 
her  to  place  little  dependence  on  a  fast 
service,  and  rarely  or  never  attempt  to 
win  points  by  terrific  drives.  Of  this 
particular  point  she  says: 

No  girl  can  serve  hard  enough  to  ^^■in  a 
point  from  a  good  player,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  exhausting  oneself  in  a  foolish 
attempt  to  knock  the  cover  off  the  ball; 
it  is  better  to  place  the  service-ball  and  be 
ready  to  win  after  the  next  stroke  or  two 
when  you  have  got  your  opponent  out  of 
position. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  stick  to  the  hard, 
placing  game  and  not  to  try  plays  that  a 
girl  can  not  play;  for  instance,  I  do  not 
know  a  single  girl  who  can  play  the  net 
game.  There  are  many  girls  who  try  to 
rush  to  the  net  like  the  best  men  players, 
but  I  have  always  found  that  I  can  pass 
them  almost  at  will;  I  only  go  to  the  net 
when  I  see  a  chance  to  win  a  point  with 
one  stroke.  I  find  the  best  position  for  a 
girl  is  back  at  the  base-line  where  she  can 
cover  the  whole  court.  I  play  at  or  behind 
the  base-line  nearly  all  the  time,  and  I 
always  try  to  return  there  so  that  I  can 
command  the  whole  court.  No  girl  is 
quick  and  fast  enough  to  "play  net." 

Really  it  is  senseless  for  any  girl  to  think 
that  she  can  play  the  man's  game;  she  can 
play  as  hard  as  she  likes,  and  still  she  will 
never  be  strong  enough  to  do  what  the  best 
men  do.     Personally  I  think  that  style  of 


game  only  keei)s  back  development  and 
wastes  strength  like  chasing  after  a  ball 
which  it  is  certain  you  can  not  get.  1 
believe  in  bettering  the  j)lays  1  can  make 
and  not  attempting  the  i)lays  or  the  styles 
which  I  can  never  master. 

My  game  is  to  play  the  ball  hard  and 
to  study  my  opponent;  if  her  backhand 
strokes  are  weak,  1  play  on  her  bacikhand, 
and  so  on  through  the  game,  trying  always 
to  draw  her  out^  of  position  that  J  may 
shoot  the  ball  down  the  side-line  or  across 
court  whtTe  she  can  not  get  it.  If  1  make 
her  run  for  ev«Ty  ball,  she  is  not  going 
to  return  very  strongly  and  she  is  going 
to  tire  before  the  match  is  done.  Tennis 
is  not  just  hitting  the  ball;  it  is  a  battle  of 
strength  and  wits. 

I  think  tennis  is  good  for  every  girl  and 
that  she  ought  to  play  whenever  a  chancer 
offers;  there  are  so  many  girls  who  think 
only  of  their  complexions,  and  therefore 
stay  about  the  house  in  the  day  or  take 
care  that  not  a  ray  of  sun  shall  touch  their 
white  complexions.  These  girls  are  never 
healthy;  they  need  the  running  about  and 
quick  thinking  which  tennis  gives  more 
than  any  other  game.  In  other  words, 
they  need  a  complete  stirring  up.  And, 
as  to  complexion,  T  had  rather  be  tanned 
than  not. 


GERMANY  ADOPTS  "  BUSINESS  AS 
USUAL " 

\  T  the  beginning  of  the  war  Great 
-^^*-  Britain  took  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  she  had  not  let  the  war  aiiflict  her  in 
any  material  way,  and  much  was  made  of 
the  slogan,  "Business  going  on  as  usual." 
Now,  it  appears,  Germany  is  resolved  to 
carry  this  even  further.  Germany,  we  are 
told  by  a  New  York  .4  tnrrican  correspon- 
dent of  evident  German  extraction,  is  appar- 
ently making  a  national  matter  of  it.  Even 
the  news  of  the  new  Lille-Warsaw  express, 
making  in  30  hours  the  trip  from  front  to 
front,  is  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  re- 
port that  the  city  fathers  of  Berlin  have  just 
authorized  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $75,000,000,  to  be  spent  upon  public  im- 
])rovements  tlu-oughout  the  city,  such  as 
new  subways,  parks,  new  schools,  and  play- 
grounds. Incredible  as  this  seems,  at  a  time 
when  many  Germans  are  declaring  their 
country  to  be  fighting  with  its  back  against 
the  wall,  and  to  be  the  desperate  victim 
of  a  conspiracy  to  starve,  stifle,  and  crush 
its  peaceful  non-combatants  into  submis- 
sion, we  are  given  the  definite  testimony  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Berlin  in  corroboration, 
as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  things  looked 
quite  different.  It  was  as  if  the  whole 
business  organization,  so  to  speak,  held  its 
breath.  But  that  was  merely  a  momentary 
pause.  Then  all  at  once  we  got  our  bear- 
ings and  adapted  ourselves  to  the  new 
conditions.  And  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
social  organism,  public  and  private,  was 
again  in  full  working  order.  In  the  first 
few.  days  the  number  of  unemployed  rose 
from  20,000  to  60,000,  a  fact  that  clearly 
indicates  the  confusion  that  at  first  was 
prevalent. 

However,  we  then  came  to  grips  with  the 
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A  split  of 

f  and  a 

dash  of  lemon 

a  thirst  quencher 
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situation.  Our  motto  was  to  at^t  in  every 
way  precisely  as  before  the  war.  What  we 
had  intended  to  undertake  was  undertaken 
as  if  thero  were  no  war,  and  what  had 
already  been  begun  was  pushed  forward  to 
completion. 

Thus  we  have  the  astonishing  fact  that 
so  far  from  being  faced  with  an  unemploj'- 
ment  problem,  there  is  actually  a  scarcity 
of  workmen.  Berlin  has  no  longer  60.000 
unemployed,  as  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
but  literally  only  3,000. 

That  is  where  you  see  the  practical 
working  out  of  our  principle — to  keep  on 
^^orking  at  everything  as  in  time  of  peace. 
We  are  building  two  large  underground 
lines,  which  are  to  be  under  municipal 
control. 

In  addition  to  these  building-operations 
within  the  town,  there  are  others  on  which 
I  do  not  lay  so  much  stress,  because  they 
lie  bej'ond  the  real  area  of  the  city  itself. 
The  new  western  harbor  of  Berlin  is  a 
gigantic  undertaking  of  this  nature.  It  is 
now  almost  complete.  The  larger  part  of  the 
project,  which  has  cost  40,000,000  marks, 
has  been  completed  since  the  war.  This 
harbor  is  intended  to  take  up  the  immense 
traffic  created  b\'  the  Berlin-Stettin  Canal. 
This  is  the  so-called  Great  Ship  Canal, 
which  will  make  the  city  of  Berlin,  as  it 
wore,  a  Baltic  port. 

A  not  less  important  building  is  the  great 
market-hall  in  the  northwest  quarter,  which 
will  be  the  largest  hall  in  the  world,  and 
will  cost  23,000,000  marks. 


THE  WAR-CORRESPONDENTS'  BATTLE 

ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK  and  James 
O'Donnell  Bennett,  the  one  a  pro- 
prietor of,  and  the  other  a  foremost  writer 
for,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  parted  company 
in  Chicago  in  July  of  the  year  1914,  before 
war  had  been  declared.  Nearly  a  year 
later,  in  the  first  weeks  of  June,  1915,  they 
met  in  Stockholm.  During  the  intervening 
]ieriod  the  pair,  traveling  .separately,  had 
gone  over  pretty  much  all  Europe,  Mr. 
McCormick  traversing  f^ngland,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  the  Balkans,  and  Greece, 
while  Mr.  Bennett  passed  through  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  Of  nine  weeks  in  Russia,  we  are 
told,  McCormick  spent  six  of  them  with 
the  Rus-sian  troops.  Bennett,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  with  the  Teutonic  allies,  and  marched 
into  Bnis.sels  with  the  German  invaders. 
Both,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  were  in 
Przemysl  about  the  same  time,  McCormick 
IcaA-ing  with  the  Russian  supporting  forces, 
and  Bennett  entering  the  day  after  it  was 
taken  by  the  Ba\arians,  Austrians,  and 
Silesians.  In  short,  they  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  as-sume  the  title  of 
seasoned  war-travelers  rather  than  cor- 
respondents, and  to  pose  as  conscientious 
and  well-informed  war-observers.  And 
that  was  why  they  were  amazed  to  discover, 
as  they  walked  across  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  together,  that  there  were  many 
points,  some  of  them  points  of  fact,  on 
which  they  simply  could  not  agree.  Thus 
it  wa,s  that  they  decided  to  embody  their 


disagreements  in  a  joint  confession  of  in- 
compatibility of  ideas  on  the  war,  which 
was  sent  home  as  "copy"  and  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Tribune. 
In  this  article  thej^  describe  their^conception 
of  the  plan  as  follows: 

Each  of  us  seems  to  be  the  possessor  of — 
or  to  be  possest  by — intense  sj-mpathies 
and  con^^ctions.  Sometimes,  when  our 
talk  waxed  warm,  each  of  us  surrendered 
to  an  impulse  to  brush  aside  the  other's 
sympathies  as  fatuities  and  his  con%ictions 
as  prejudices.  But  that  did  not  last  long. 
We  tried  to  play  fair.  We  did  not  want 
rhetoric  so  miich  as  information,  and  we 
agreed  not  to  waste  time — in  Dr.  John- 
son's phrase — in  "talking  for  ^^ctory." 

To-day  we  are  shaping  our  questions 
and  answers  into  an  article,  and— so  far 
as  we  can  see — om*  notes  show  two  men 
engaged  in  trying  to  pass  the  impassable. 
Neither  of  us  has  convinced  the  other. 

On  some  important  subject,  tho,  each, 
has  occasionally  staggered  the  other  by 
insistence  on  aj>oint  concerning  which  the 
listener  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
known  nothing.  Each  of  us  believes  the 
other  to  be  a  man  sufficiently  honest  to  be 
trusted  -with  a  pen.  Each  in  times  past  has 
reposed  confidence  in  the  other's  judgment. 
But  during  our  trading  of  questions  and 
answers  there  have  been  moments  when 
McCormick  has  thought  Bennett  infatu- 
ated and  Bennett  has  thought  McCormick 
hopelessly  credulous. 

Naturally,  each  accuses  the  other  of 
being  hj'pnotized  by  the  atmosphere  of 
prejudice  in  which  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
weeks,  and  of  having  seen  only  half  of  the 
picture,  and  each  is  persuaded  that  his 
notion  of  the  "enemy's"  disposition,  situ- 
ation, and  possibilities  is  far  more  accurate 
than  the  other's.  They  might  have  gone 
on  forever  believing  in  each  other's  gulli- 
bility and  utterly  irreconcilable,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  important  discovery  they  made 
which  showed  them  too  clearly  the  manner 
in  which  their  convictions  and  the  con- 
viction of  a  nation  can  be  resolved  out  of 
nothing.  As  they  express  it,  in  their 
peculiar  twin  confession: 

What  seems  to  us  most  curious  and 
baffling  is  that  in  comjjaring  our  respective 
answers  we  come  on  sentence  after  sentence 
that  would  fit  the  state  of  affairs  in  all  the 
armies  and  all  the  warring  nations  we  have 
studied.  In  other  words,  identical  answers 
are  made  to  some  of  the  questions  of  both 
McCormick  and  Bennett. 

What  McCormick  says  about  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Russia  or  the  condition  of 
Russian  military  hospitals  Bennett  says 
in  the  same  words  about  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Germany  and  the  condition  of 
German  military  hospitals. 

Each  of  us,  we  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover, has  a  tendency  to  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  certain  beautiful  and 
elemental  manifestations  of  devotion  and 
courage  that  are  characteristic  of  all  peo- 
ples and  armies  in  war-time  are  peculiar  to 
the  particular  people  and  army  with  whom 
he  has  spent  so  many  wonderful  days. 

By  the  same  token  McCormick  regards 
the  phrase  "brutal  Cossacks"  as  springing 
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lessly dressed.  There  is  an  added  comfort, 
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buying  a  new  car,  ask  to  see  it  equipped 
in  this  latest  style.  If  you  want  to  make 
an  old  car  look  like  new  again,  order  its 
particular  set  of  Campbell  Detachable 
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Write  for  folder  of  fabric  samples 

Campbell  Detachable  Upholstery  is  made 
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from  igrnoranoe.  Bennett  eonsiders  the 
words  '•drunken  uhlans"  a  slander. 

Furthermore,  we  are  ready  to  grant 
that  any  man  who  has  .seen  even  so  few 
as  lOO.dbo  troops  at  different  points  along 
the  various  fronts  has  heard  of  and  seen 
instances  of  devotion  that  may  be  heard 
of  and  seen  in  e\'ery  army. 

Ocpasionally.  as  we  talked,  impatience 
found  release  in  the  words — directed,  we 
hope,  quite  impersonally — ''The  man  is 
mad." 

And  the  upshot  of  all  our  talks  is  the 
suspicion  that  there  is  no  such  being  as  a 
wholly  neutral  war-correspondent,  for  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  soldiers  in  the  field 
lake  so  prodigious  a  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  affections  that  even  the 
neutral  observer  soon  eomes  to  believe  in 
and  to  love  the  soldiers  with  whom  his  lot 
!  ■»PI)ens  to  be  east.  In  any  event,  we 
would  rather  end  by  believing  that  than 
Delieve  that  one  of  us  is  altogether  fatuous 
iind  the  other  wholly  deluded. 

How  these  friendly  enemies  fared  in  dis- 
cussing the  larger  pha.ses  of  the  war  is 
well  exampled  in  their  joint  attempt  to 
define  the  present  status  of  the  conflict  and 
jirophesy  its  conclusion. 

Bkxxett — "From  what  you  learned  in 
Russia,  how  would  you  sum  up  the  situation 
in  a  nutshell".'" 

MrC'oRxiiCK — "The  war  is  won." 

Bk.vnktt — "By  Russia,  you  mean?" 

McCoRMicK—"  Exactly." 

Bkxxktt— "Why?" 

^IcCoK.MicK — "Because  the  German 
forty-year  plan  of  campaign,  which  in- 
^"olved  the  militant  conquest  of  France, 
has  broken  down." 

Bkxxett — "Why  has  it  broken  down?" 

McCoRMicK — ''Because  Russia  struck 
Clermany  in  the  back  and  pulled  her 
away  from  the  gates  of  Paris — not  once, 
but  twice,  in  August  and  in  October." 

Bexxett — "Granting  that  your  inter- 
pretation of  what  has  happened  on  the  east 
front  IS  sound,  how  long  do  you  think  the 
war  will  last?" 

McCoR-MicK — "About    three    j'ears    at 

least." 

Bexxett— "WTiy?" 

McCoRMicK — "Because  Germany  has 
made  an  extraordinary  le\'y  en  iriasse, 
and  may  as  a  result  be  able  to  maintain 
a  military  preponderance  for  that  length 
of  time.  How  long  do  vou  think  the  war 
will  last?" 

BEXXETT^"The  best  I  dare  to  hope  is 
that  an  end  may  be  reached  with  Russia 
next  autumn,  with  France  toward  the 
close  of  next  winter,  and  with  England, 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
perhaps  at  the  beginninfj  of  winter  after 
next.  But  all  my  guesses  are  really  most 
indefinite,  because  the  more  I  see  the  less 
confidence  I  have  in  pro)ihe<'ies,  especially 
my  own  prophecies.  When  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age  do  not  dare  to  anti<'ipate, 
who  am  I  to  vajjorize?  But  surely  the 
war  will  last  until  the  Allies  grow  weary 
of  beating  their  heads  against  the  ring  of 
steel  and  concrete  i)rotecting  Germany." 

From  this  point  the  conflict  raged  on, 
over  the  whole  face  of  Europe  and  in  and 
about  the  devious  intricacies  of  inter- 
national diplomacy.  It  was  only  in  .the 
face  of  the  perils  of  a  discussion  of  Wclt- 
polilih  that  they  turned  back,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  plain  fact,  on  which 
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Model  "34"  Jackson,  completely  equipped,  $985  F.  O.  B.  Jackson 

A  New  Type  'Tour''  of  Astonishing 
Power  and  Flexibility 

This  new  Jackson  "34"  does  55  miles  an  hour — and  more- 
without  motor  vibration. 


In  that  one  concrete  statement 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mar- 
velous power  anA  JiexibiHty  that 
characterize  this  new,  small  bore, 
long-stroke,   high-duty   motor. 

Its  flexibility  completely  upsets 
all  the  old  theories  concerning 
rours. 

Jackson  "34  goes  through  deep  sand  as  easily 
as  a  sharp  knife  goes  through  thin  paper.  It 
glides  up  hills  like  a  flying  machine.  It  is  fit  and 
eager  to  tackle  anything  in  the  way  of  roads. 
It  is  as  guiet  as  it  is  powerful  2iV\A  flexible,  because 
every  reciprocating  part  is  in  perfect  ''''balanced 

The  New  Idea — Balance 

Automobile  Engineers  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  what  balance  in  a  motor  is — and 
how  to  accomplish  it. 


"No  hill  too  steep 
No  sand  too  deep" 


Jackson  Engineers  both  under- 
stand motor  ''balance"  and  have 
accomplished  it. 

This  motor,  at  2700  revolutions 
per  minute,  or  approximately 
55  miles  an  hour,  shows  no  mo- 
tor vibration. 


You  may  grasp  some  idea  of 
tlie  inlierent  freedom  from  wear  and  tear  condensed  in 
that  statement}  but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  words 
any  adequate  estimate  of  the  new  type  of  smoothness, 
power  and  flexibility  revealed  in  Jacicson  "34." 

Ride— and  Compare 

Form  your  impressions  of  Jackson  "34"  from  riding  in 
it.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  do  this  before  you  buy 
any  car.  For  in  no  other  way  can  you  get  any  real  ap- 
preciation of  its  amazing  value. 

Besides  motor  supremacy — you  get  comfort,  beauty, 
complete  equipment,  the  best  in  every  detail. 

Completely  Equipped,  §985  F.  O.  B.  Jackson. 


New  Light  Weight  "Eight" 

Jackson  Model  ''348"  meets  every  demand  for  a  high  quality, 
liirnt-weight  5-passenger  "Eijht."    It  lias  the 

ni95 


same  long-stroke,  higTi  duty,  balanced  type  of 
motor  as  Model  "3}-"     Wheel-base   112  inches 
kable 


New  Seven-Passenger  "Eight" 

Model   68  Jackson — a  big    "Eiglit" — 124   inches  wlieel-base. 
In  comfort,  luxurv,  power,  design  and  equip- 
ment   it  compares   with    any   ''eight"  at    any     ^  f  /*  O  ^ 
jjrice.      And    you    get    greater    value    in    the    '¥  \  llrjrl 
Jackson  "Eight."  *  vv^*r 


a  truly  remarkable  car  in  every  way 

See  the  local  Jackson  dealer  and  remember,  the  urgent  demand 
for  all  Jackson  models  suggests  the  expediency  of  an  early  visit. 


Jackson  Automobile  Company,  1318  East  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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A 'Steel  Trap' Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  grip  on 
facts,  fig-ures,   names,   details 
of  every  kind  and  hangs  onto 
them   through    life— that's 
the   kind   of    memory  you 
can  have    if   you  will   give 
me    ten    minutes    of   your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.     I   will  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  -give  you    power  to 
concentrate,  overcome  self- 
consciuusness,    enable  you 
to  think  on   your   feet,  and 
addressan  audience  intelligent- 
ly without  hesitancy  and  with- 
out nutea. 

The  Key  to  Success 


Henry 
DicktoD, 

Principal 
Dickson 

School  of 
Memory 


^ 


Durinf;  the  past  20  years  1  have  trained 
thousands  o(  people  to  STOP  KORGETTING- 
aided  them  to  (greater  business  and  social  success— I  know 
positively  that  the  person  with  a  strong,  tenacious  memory, 
though  he  be  far  behind  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for 
success,  aijvances  and  soon  out<listances  his  forgetful  rival. 
The  demands  of  commercial  and  professionallife  are  so 
exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and  figures  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  to  succeed  or  even  bold  your  own  you  simply 
muM  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyrighted— it's  the  most  ingenious 
and  most  conclusive  test  for  the  memory  ever  devised.  1*11 
send  it  to  you.  free,  also  a  copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Re- 
member" and  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  DeLuxe 
edition,  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated t2  book,  absolutely  free.  Don't  be  handicapped 
with  a  poor  memory  any  longer— write  me  today.  Address 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 

Diektoa  School  of  Metnory     754  Heirrt  Bld(  ,  Chicago,  III. 


SNORING 

Its  Cause  and  How  It  Can  Now  Be  Stopped  in 
24  Hours  in  Your  Home. 

Sleep  relaxes  the  muscles  of  the  nose.  The  walls  col- 
lapse, partly  orentirelyclosiuK  the  air  valves  and  pre- 
venting sufficient  air  for  the  body's  requirements 
from  passing  through.     Mouth  breiithing  results. 

The  nose  filters  and  purities  air— tlie  mouth  does 
tioL  Hence  dry  mouth  and  irritation  of  mouth  and 
thrmit  are  caused  by  open  mouth  breathing. 

A  famous  (ithlete  has  invented  a  rolled  gold  device 
(iipproved  by  physicians)  which  stops  snoring.  It 
will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest  on 
receipt  of  $,i.0o,  and  money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
fully  sjitistied.  Order  tixlay,  address  Thos.  B.  Morton 
Co.,  Incorporated,  402  Starts  Uuilding,  Louisville.  Ky. 


The  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World 

Uuund  In  cloth.  For  only  ."^S  cents. 
By  .Sir  lidiLard  Creasy 
I II  this  classic  book  is  told  the  stirring  drama  of  the 
world's  greatest  battles  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo. 
The  imiKJsinK  array  of  armies,  the  wisdom  and  in- 
spiring leadersliip  of  great  commanders,  and  the 
valorous  ailvance  of  battalions  and  squadrons  are 
Iircsented  in  vivid  and  stirring  style. 

jjm<t.    Cloih,  J  5  cffii^ ;  by  mail.  44(rnls. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York.  N.  Y. 


i 


our  lire^ 

will  not  sfan<l  up  under 
lur  rar  unless  yon  till  them  to 
ic  requisite  pressure. 
They  will  not  last  if  you  nm 
them  under-intiated. 

Ill  lbs.  i>f  air  too  little  may  cost 
you  51(1  a  week  too  much  on  your 
tire  bill. 

Teat  your  air  preiMure  daily 

with   a  j;?; 

■MR  aA-UCJE 

>/  lava  your  tires. 

'  I'owr  Dtatrr  or  / 

:  at!  Twltctaell  OaUKe  Co 

JirnM  Ml.  Ii(k-,n    K>..  ,^ 


-> 


$100 


they  were  a.s  unahlo  to  como  to  an  agrp*"- 
ment  as  upon  many  an  abstraction.  Their 
dialog  follows: 

Bennett — "And  to  get  ba<"k  to  the 
soldiers,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
aV)out  equipment.  In  one  of  your  articles 
I  read  this:  "The  Russian  company  field- 
kitchen  is  a  model  for  all  other  armies.' 
Do  I  quote  you  accurately?" 

McCoR.MicK — "Sure." 

Bennett — "Is  it  surrounded  by  a 
glycerin-bath?" 

M(  CoR.\lICK — "No." 

Be.n.nett — "Is  it  arranged  in  compart- 
ments, so  that  several  kinds  of  food  can 
t)a  prepared  over  one  fire,  or  is  it  on  the 
primitive  principle  of  a  gipsy  kettle?" 

McCoK.MicK — "  It  is  the  original  military 
soup-kettle  on  wheels." 

Bennett — "Not  elaborate,  then?" 

McCoKMicK — "No." 

Bennett — "Are  there  riveted  to  it 
bronze  plates  lettered  with  instructions  as 
to  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of 
food?" 

McCoRMicK — "  I  don't  know.  But  what 
are  the.se  questions  leading  up  to?  What 
are  you  wanting  to  get  at?" 

Bennett — "I  have  got  at  what  I 
wanted.     I'm  through." 

McroRMHK — "Weil,  I'm  not.  The 
truth  is,  the  German  requires  much  more 
lu.xury  in  the  field  than  the  Russian  does. 
Thus,  when  the  Cicrmans  adopted  the 
Russian  field-kitchen  they  liad  to  elaborate 
it  to  their  standard  of  living.  On  the 
same  principle,  when  oiu*  Army  adopts 
the  field-kitclien,  we  shall  have  to  have 
something  more  nearly  complete  than  the 
Clermans  have." 

Bennett — "You  will  l)e  a  long  time 
devising  it." 

McC'oRMicK — "You  mi.ss  my  point. 
What  I  am  trying  to  make  you  understan<l 
is  that  the  Russian  can  thrive  and  be 
happy  on  food  that  would  cause  a  strike  in 
an  American  sweat-shop." 

Bennett — "I  never  was  taught  that  an 
ill-iiourisiicd  soldier  was  a  better  soldier." 

McCoRMKK — "Mi.ssiug  the  point  again. 
I  don't  mean  that  the  Russian  ration  is 
bad  food.  I  don't  mean  bad  food.  I 
mean  simple  food.  .\nd  you  know  as 
well  as  1  that  the  army  that  can  get  on 
witli  the  least  is  the  most  effective  army. 
How  about  the  nlatixe  weight  of  tlie 
(Iirinan  and  Russian  kitchen?" 

Bennett — "Oh,  the  German  is  miicli 
heavier." 

McCoRMicK — "Tiiat  is  a  very  serious 
liandicap." 

Bennett — "Is  it  true,  what  I  have 
more  than  once  heard,  that  Russian  mili- 
tary-hospitals are  short  of  diloroform  and 
the  various  toxins?  I  don't  know  this, 
but  our  colleague,  'Sam*  BIythe,  was 
emphatic  about  it." 

McCoKMicK — "It  isn't  true.  The  Rus- 
sians, like  the  Germans,  don't  use  anes- 
thetics to  the  extent  the  .\inericans  do. 
They  have  all  they  need  for  the  cases 
they  think  retjuire  anesthetics.  All  that 
is  made  in  Warsaw." 

Bennett — "And  toxins?" 

McCoRMicK— "They  have  those  in 
Warsaw." 

Bennett — "How  long  pan  Russia  keep 
it  up?" 

McCoRMicK — "Oh,  forever.  Ah!  of 
course  that's  a  rhetorical  answer,  and  I 
don't  mean  it.  Jiut.  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  they  don't  contemplate  an  offensive 
for  at  least  one  year,   and   I   know   that 


their  ammunition-contracts  are  made  for 
a  minimum  of  three  years.  1  don't  mean 
that  all  contracts  are  made  for  that 
period,  but  the  output  of  big  factories 
working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  has  been 
purchased  for  that  period,  with  the  option 
of  renewal." 

Bennett — "How  about  the  food-supply 
for  the  civil  population  in  Russia?" 

-McCoRMicK — "1  discovered  no  signs  of 
alarm.     How  is  it  in  Germany?" 

Bennett — "Given  the  present  condi- 
tions, the  situation  could  not  l)e  more  satis- 
factory. I  have  been  in  at  least  twenty 
German  cities,  large  and  small,  and  I 
found  no  e^^dences  of  want.  You  can 
still  eat  more  than  is  good  for  you  in 
Germany  for  2  marks  (.50  cents).  And 
what  do  you  make  of  this  fact?  Of  ail 
the  warring  Powers,  Germany  is  the  only 
one  that  has  not  had  to  waste  time  and 
heartache  over  the  drink-problem.  Think 
of  that,  man! — -a  nation  that  can  say, 
'In  our  time  of  stress  we  have  not  to 
deal  with  drunkenness.'  As  to  pauper- 
ism— I  don't  mean  poverty— but  as  to 
jjauperism,  Germany  can  say  the  same 
thing.    It's  wonderful,  and  it  is  beautiful." 

There  is  one  country  that  no  war-argu- 
ment can  enter  with  safety,  and  that  is 
Belgium.  Whether  intentionally  or  not, 
Belgium  and  her  sorrows  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  this  dialog.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  it  comes  in  the  consideration  of 
Poland's  plight,  which  is  discust  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs: 

McCoRMicK — "Are  the  conquest  of  a 
civilized  people  and  the  blotting  out  of  its 
racial  or  its  national  institutions  justified 
on  the  i)rinciple  of  discipline,  organization, 
and  ' Kulttir'?" 

Bennett — "Absolutely  yes.  That's  his- 
tory; that's  civilization." 

McCoRMicK — "Do  you  believe  that  this 
is  the  opinion  held  in  Germany?" 

Bennett — "Yes." 

McCoR-MicK— "Then  what  application 
of  this  view  do  you  make  in  regard  to  our 
country?" 

Bennett — "We  do  our  work  in  the 
world,  or  we  perish  from  it.  Otherwise  why 
cumber  we  the  grouud?" 

MrGoRMicK — "I  don't  know  l)ut  what 
tliat's  right,  tho  not  precisely  in  the  way 
vou  nu'an." 

Ben.nett — "Knowing  your  sympathie.s 
as  I  do,  T  don't  want  to  seem  to  ask  an 
insolent  question.  But  do  you  feel  that 
the  mass  of  the  Russian  .sokliery  fight  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  clear  and  lofty  national 
ideal,  or  because  they  are  impelled  by  a 
superstition,  or,  if  you  want  to  put  it 
anotlitr  way.  because  they  are  impelled 
by  a  childlike  adoration?  1  refer  to  the 
ixasants'  cult  of  the  Czar.  Xow,  what  is 
your  view?" 

McCoRMU'K — "  The  Slavs  have  a  rightto 
govern  themselves.  For  that  right  they 
are  laying  down  their  lives.  That  is  my 
answer." 

Bennett — "Do  you  want  to  see  Russia 
win  as  Russia  or  only  because  she  is 
one  of  the  Allies,  and  therefore  of  use  in  a 
cause  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
sympathetic — I  nu'an  the  cause  of  England 
— a  cause  which  we  all  under.stand  better, 
perhaps,  than  we  understand  the  cause  of 
Germany?"  I 

McCoRMH'K — "I  repeat,  the  vSlavs  have  a 
right  to  govern  themselves.  Furthermore, 
Russia  is  the  only  potential  friend  of  the 
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143  Car  Builders  and  Willard 
Put  Your  Satisfaction 


These  cars  are  equipped 
with  Willard  Batteries. 
The  majority  have 
used  them  since  the 
beginning  of  electric 
starting    and   lighting: 


Abbott-Detroit 
Allen 
Alter 
Afnerican 

La  France 
American 
Ames 
Apperson 
Armleder 
Atlas-Knight 
Atterbury 
Auburn 
Austin 
Avery 

Bell 

Berg 

Blumberg 

Briscoe 

Brockville-Atlat 

Brockway 

Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet, 

Baby  Grand 
Coey  Flyer 
Colby 
Coleman 
Commerce 
Consolidated 
Continental 
Corbitt 
Crane 
Crawford 
Crescent 
Crow 
Cunningham 

Davis 

Denby 

DeDion- 

Bouton 
Detroitet 
Dile 
Dodge  Bros. 

Motor  Car 
Dorris 

Empire 
Enger 

Federal 
Firestone, 
Franklin 
Front  Drive 

Glide 

Gramm 

Gramm- 

Bernstein 
Great  Eagle 
Great  Western 

Halladay 

Hanger 

Harwood- 

Barley 
Haynes 
Herff-Brooks 
Hollier  8 
Hovfard 
Hupmobile 

Imperial 
Indiana 
International 
interstate 

Jackson 

ieffery 
onet 

Kelly 

King 

Kissel-Kar 

Kline 

Knox 

Krit 


1914 


Lambert 

Lancia 

Lauth-Juergens 

L.  P.  C. 

Lexington 
Lippard- 

Stewart 
Locomobile 
Lozier 
Lyons-Atlai 

McFarlan 

Mclntyre 

McLaughlin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marmon 

Martin 

Mason 

Meteor 

Metz 

Mitchell 

Moline 

Monarch 

Monitor  ••4.30' 

Monroe 

Moon 

Moyer 

National 

Oakland 
Overland,  Models 

83  and  84 
Owen  Magnetic 

Packard 

Pathfinder 

Paige 

Peerless 

Pilgrim 

Pilot 

Pope-Haftford 

Pratt 

Premier 

Regal 

Renault 

Republic 

Reo 

Richmond 

Rowe 

Russell 

Saxon 

Sayers-Scoville 
Scripps- Booth 
Seagrave 

S.  G.  V. 

Simplex 

Singer 

Spaulding 

Speedwell 

Spoerer 

Stafford 

Stanley 

Stearns 

Stegeman 

Sternberg 

Stewart 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Thomas 

Touraine 

Tudhope 

Velie 

Westcolt 

Wichita 

Winton 

Zimmerman 


These  cars  represent 
85%  of  the  makes 
equipped  with  electric 
starting   and    lighting. 


There    are     some     real 


Above  Price 


The  Willard  Storage  Battery  is  one  of  the  easiest 
things  on  your  car  to  counterfeit — because  its  sterling 
quality  is  sealed  up  within,  where  ^ou  can't  see  it 

A  Willard  Battery  is  not  handsome  in  appearance ; 
it  looks  more  like  a  "black  box  filled  with  tar"  than 
a  jewel  case. 

But  in  its  black  depths  it  hides  the  "elements" 
on  which  your  lighting,  starting,  and  often  ignition, 
are  dependent. 

It  is  possible  to  cheapen  battery  quality  in  many 
ways — but  these  wise  car  builders  know  that  it  is 
dangerous. 

They  agree  with  us  that  saving  a  few  cents  here 
and  there  is  poor  compensation  for  weak  lights 
and  a  stalled  engine. 

A  few  of  the  many  points  of  battery  quality  are 
explained  at  the  right.  Be  sure  your  battery  meas- 
ures up  to  these  standards. 

For  complete  information  write  for  booklets  men- 
tioned below. 


Over  450  Expert  Battery  Service  Stations 

Car  builders  who  specify  Willard  Batteries  believe  your  interests  demand 
good  service  as  long  as  the  car  is  in  use.  They  know  the  value  of  built-in- 
quality,  plus  the  service  given  at  Willard  Stations,  wher^  renewals,  repairs 
and  recharging  are  in  the  hands  of  experts. 

Be  Sure  to  Send  for  These  Books 

"Your  Storage  Battery,  What  It  Is  and  How  To  Get  the  Most  Out  Of  It." 
has  helped  thousands  of  car  owners  to  reduce  the  cost  of  battery  main- 
tenance and  avoid  battery  troubles. 

"Truth  Telling  Tests"  explains  the  big,  vital  points  of  battery  quality 
and  shows  you  how  to  make  sure  of  them. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  B-6  and  both  books  will  be  sent. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York-  228-230  W.  58th  St.  Detroit:  736-40  Woodward  Ave. 

CHICAGo:2S24-30So.WabashAv.  San  FRANCtsco:    1433  Bush  Street 

Indianapolis:    318  North  Illinois  St. 
Sole  European  Representative:  Direct  Factory  Representatives  in: 

The  British  Willard  Battery  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Atlanta.    Dallas, 

46  Poland  St.,  London  W..  England  Kansas     City,     Omaha,      Minneapolis 

Service  Stations  in  All  Principal  Cities  in  the  United  States,   Canada 

and  Mexico 

opportunities    open     for     men      who     have    the     expert     knowledge     and 
the     kind     of     service      demanded      by     Willard      standards 


Hard  or  Soft  ? 

Willard  battery  boxes  are  made 
of  oak  so  hard  it  dulls  the  edye  of 
ordinary  tools.  They  areKroovcd 
tOKether  and  fastencil  by  a  hard 
maple  dowel  at  the  corners.  Even 
tlie  screws  are  lead  coated  to 
make  them  acid-proof.  Soft  wood  , 
and  inferior  workmanship  would 
cost  us  a  little  less,  but  would 
cost  you  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
end. 


Tested  by  Lightning 

The  hard  rubber  jars  in  Willard 
Batteries  are  tested  by  an  electric 
current  of  24,000  volts.  No  weak 
spot  or  imperfection  can  escape  it. 

They  are  also  tested  to  a  tensile 
strength  of  3,600  pounds  to  the 
siiuare  inch.  We  could  buy  jara 
of  lialf  the  strength  that  would 
took  just  as  well;  we  could  omit  ex- 
pensive tests.  But  leaky,  broken 
jars  would  be  the  result. 


Not  "Easy  to  Bend" 

These  lead  "grids"  are  the 
frames  of  the  plates  that  store  the 
energy.  They  are  stiffened  by 
antimony,  the  "tempering  metal." 
It  costs  more  than  lead,  but 
"easy-to-bend"  plates  are  short- 
lived and  the  batteries  in  which 
they  are  used  soon  "go  dead." 

The  grid  Is  filled  with  a  paste 
of  lead  oxides.  And  nothing  plays 
a  bigKer  part  in  battery  quality 
tlian  the  purity  of  these  oxides. 
Clieap  oxides  are  hard  to  detect — 
but  are  mighty  apt  to  be  found 
where  cheap  battery  boxes  and 
cheap  jars  ore  used. 


t 


What's  Under  the 
Paint? 

Cut  the  handles  of  a  Willard 
Battery,  and  you'll  find  a  thick 
coating  of  pure  lead  under  the 
paint.  Under  the  lead  is  copper 
and  under  the  copper,  steel. 
That's  a  sample  of  the  extreme 
care  used  to  make  all  metal  parts 
of  Willard  Batteries  proof  against 
corrosion.  Such  care  is  not  used 
in  making  cheap  batteries. 


complete    facilities    to    give 
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ENDORSEMENT 

•    FEDERALS  ARE 
DEPENDABLE. 
ECONOMICAL, 
\    EFFICIENT 
BUSINESS 
\    BUILDERS. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  TRAFFIC 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  \W  AND  sJ^aTON  MOTOR  TRUCKS  EXCLUSIVELY 

DETROIT -MICHIGAN -U.S.A. 


J 


CONVERSATION  r»r„^.?o  s,\Vr 

by  M«iy  (freer  (!<>nklin.  An  inicrc^iinR.  phrewflly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  convernation  and  its  altainnient. 
Many  teliiitou*  quotations.    Cloth,  7sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,,  N,  Y. 


^-.  SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

r^fi  A  cotirje  of  forty  Icsiona  in  the  liisioiy,  form, -itriic- 

\jti  ffe    and   writinc    of    tlic    .Miort    Mory    taught    by 

^■^P  l)r,  J.  Rrrr  l-«''nn»'1n.  fill-  ^rar^  l.itiiiiruf  Mpphirotl'i, 
^Ll#  3  fnfiise  taliiociir  free.     I'lense  address 

^■r  THE  HOME  COKUtSPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Eienwin  Dcpt,  71.  Springfield,  Mais. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  WHICH  HAVE  THE  ALLURING  POWER 

OF  CARRYING  THE  IMAGINATION  OF  STAY-AT-HOME  FOLK  INTO  THE 
FAR-OFF  DELIGHTFUL  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 


The  Land  of  Veiled  Women.  Some  Wanderings  in 
Algeria,  Tuni'^ia.  an<l  Morocco.  By  JOH.N  Foster 
Frasf.r.     J  1. 75  net.  by  mail  $1.86. 

\Vc  travel  from  town  to  town,  from  scene  to  scene, 
as  in  a  world  of  dreams.  His  informal  manner  of 
writing  gives  the  author  a  chance  to  introduce  bits 
of  personal  experience,  gaining  something  of  the 
realism  of  a  diary  with  none  of  the  limitations  of 
that  form. 

The  Deaert  Gateway.  Biskra  and  Thereabouts.  By 
S.  H.  Ll-KOER.  lllui'trated.  Ji. 75  net,  by  mail  $1.87. 
This  book  is  the  record  of  a  long  sojourn  at  Biskra, 
a  beautiful  oasis  which  has  for  centuries  held  the 
Arabs  in  thrall  with  its  mysterious  fascination.  It  is 
also  the  only  accessible  work  of  it*  kind  to  the  region 
described  in  "Th(>  Crarden  of  .Ml.ili." 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Trkves,  LL.  U.  An  Account  of  a  Commonplace 
Tour  Aroimd  the  World.  Illustrated.  Popular 
Edition.  $2.25  net,  by  mail  J2.40  ;  Original  Edition, 
I4.00  net,  by  mail  I4.21. 

A  work  which,  owing  to  its  delightful  style  and 
vivid  description,  has  none  into  many  printings  to 
supply  the  public  demand.  The  author  visited  many 
pl.icc-i  denied  the  touri^^t  and  met  the  men  who  were 
m.ikins  the  history  of  e.\ch  countr>-. 

The  Amazing  Ari;entine.  A  New  Land  of  Enter- 
pri'ie.  By  John  Foster  Fraser.  8vo,  cloth.  Illus- 
trated.   J  I. S'J  net.  by  mail  J  1. 63. 

Hedescribes  the  wonderful  resources  of  thecoun?r\'; 
its  unusual  development,  and  social  and  industrial  life 
and  customs  of  the  .\rt;(ntinians. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.MPANY,   354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


United  States  whose  vietor3%  as  such,  could 
be  followed  by  no  aggression  against  us." 

On  that  answer,  which  Bennett  declared 
enigmatical,  we  paused,  feeling  rather  futile, 
rather  like  two  little  Rollos,  who  had  been 
painstakingly  trying  to  illuminate  each 
other's  minds. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  HASHISH 

WE  reproduced  in  these  columns  not 
long  ago  some  wild  attempts  on  the 
part  of  correspondents  to  -vvTite  out  the 
difficult  address  of  "United  States  Geodetic 
and  Coast  Survey,"  as  a  sample  of  the 
obstacles  that  such  errors  place  in  the  way 
of  the  postal  authorities.  One  postmaster 
has  since  contributed  to  The  Postal  Record 
a  list  of  similar  puzzlers  in  the  way  of  wildly 
addrest  envelops  and  luridly  written  letters 
addrest  to  the  aiithorities  themselves.  ;He 
writes  from  "Station  A,"  Pueblo,  Colorado: 

The  following  verbatim  copy  of  a  letter 
received  at  the  Pueblo  post-office  some 
time  since  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  are  patrons  of  this  office  that  can 
handle  the  English  language  without 
gloves: 

"Dear  master — I  come  pray  for  ask  if 
this  week  or  last  if  you  leaved  any  package 
or  paper  in  home  N  175  South  av  why 
about  3  months  not  received  letters,  i 
leaved  in  other  home  received  alone 
Hegested  letters  so  i  afried  here.  I  to  pray 
you  give  me  anser  envelopped.  i  see  re- 
ceived not  your  anser  i  come  to  speak  front 
you." 

Here  Is  an  order  which  explains  itself: 

"Pleas  dot  regstard  leter  to  my  frau 
Sin";  and  this  a  verbal  request  -nith  just 
a  tinge  of  poetry  attached:  "Plees  meister, 
put  this  in  ther  rageester." 

Carriers  and  clerks  often  run  across  some 
qu(-er  addresses.  A  letter  directed,  "En- 
tered as  second-class  mail  matter  Pueblo, 
Colo.,"  was  promptly  delivered  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  local  Italian  newspaper.  Here 
are  some  in  which  the  spelling  could  be 
improved  upon:  "In  cair  O.  F.  Mini- 
guam  Hospetal " ;  "Heat  Orphange  Sacud " ; 
"heart  cears  Orpohange."  (The  latter 
two  are  intended  for  "Sacred  Heart 
Orphanage.") 

There  are  some  names,  both  proper  and 
common,  which  seem  to  be  especially  diffi- 
cult for  foreigners  to  negotiate.  Some 
years  ago  I  saw  a  statement  that  a  clerk 
in  the  Chicago  post-office  had  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  different  ways  he 
had  seen  Chicago  spelled,  a  sample  of 
Avhich  was  "Cheechicho."  I  have  the 
Minnequa  Hospital  on  my  route,  at  which 
])laco  a  great  many  foreigners  receive 
treatment.  Any  address  which  comes  into 
the  office  with  an  "m,"  an  "n,"a  "q,"  and 
an  "a"  in  it  is  thrown  to  me.  I  have  a 
list  of  nearly  one  hundred  ways  I  have  seen 
"Minnequa"  spelled  and  my  list  of 
"Hospital "  is  not  far  behind.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  examples:  "M  n  w  gnu," 
"Avinequa,"  "Minekra,"  "Mimequhaa," 
"Minne-occo,"  "Minen  Gova,"  "Minne- 
yuee,"  "Minnew  Eque,"  "Minnegute," 
"Minurgule,"  "Hos.sinspital,"  "Ospetalo," 
"H  spidale,"  "Hosyitul,"  "Chospital." 
"Hochspitall,"  "Hospild,"  "Hose  Pitle," 
"Soospetale,"  "O.  H.  Spital."  Pueblo  is 
not  easy  to  spell,  and  I  have  just  about 
"fifty-seven  varieties  "on  mvlist.  "Ceaba- 
low."  "Piepto,"  "Pezlo,"  ""Populo,"  "Po- 
jeblo,"  are  samples.     Occasionally  I  have 
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seen  i(  spelled  "Pueblo."  "Buelah"  stalls 
a  good  many,  mostly  Americans.  Look  at 
these  oddities:  "Blula,"  "Beutik,"  "Bhu- 
lela,"  "Behular,"  "Bullv,"  "Beauleau," 
' '  Bullmore, ' '  ' '  Beaulhare. ' ' 

But  not  all  the  orthographic  oddities  go 
to  the  postal  authorities.  In  jiroof  of  this, 
the  writer  admits  that  the  following  com- 
munication from  some  "mute,  inglorious" 
George  Cohan  came  to  him  through  non- 
professional channels: 

Sir.  I  have  perceived  that  j^ou  are  a 
publisher  and  I  send  you  copies  of  4  of 
my  songs  for  to  see  if  you  appreciate 
them.  I  have  written  22  songs  and  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  been  published.  The 
copies  I  sent  you  can't  hardly  be  classed 
as  samples.  If  you  ajjpreciate  the  copies  I 
sent  you  1  send  some  more.  I  will  relate 
here  some  of  the  titles  of  my  songs.  Mrs. 
Bear  nursing  her  Cubs.  How  goldseeking 
Jack  was  deceived  by  a  panther's  yellow 
eyes.  The  lady  that  I  called  a  walking 
heaven.  The  joy  of  phu-king  violet  flowers. 
The  perfect  beauty  of  my  imaginary  pretty 
Isabjl.  The  dudes  egotism  and  foppery. 
Mormon  women  pulling  the  plough.  These 
are  about  all  the  titles  and  I  think  my 
songs  are  as  good  as  could  be  written  and 
I  have  tried  to  make  every  ending  word 
of  a  line  rhyme  as  close  as  possible  and  I 
have  tried  to  use  words  the  most  suitable 
for  smooth  singing.  For  each  song  I  gi\o 
the  explanation  account  of  the  inspiration 
and  also  Air  marks  for  to  show  where  to 
use  the  Air.  I  guess  you  can  read  my 
songs  allright  the  lines  are  broken  and 
dropped  down.  I  give  you  here  the  ex- 
planation of  the  inspiration  of  the  copies 
which  I  sent  you.  My  blighted  Rockj^ 
mountain  home  was  inspired  from  th(!  story 
of  prospectors  who  found  an  old  man  lying 
dead  in  a  cabin  holding  the  picture  of  a 
pretty  woman.  The  song  relates  all  facts 
that  is  proper  to  know. 

My  Angel  Mabels  scandal  and  my  woes 
is  a  true  romance  which  occurred  in 
Pueblo. 

A  sad  lonely'  lovesielc  bachelor  is  a  true 
account  of  a  bachelor  who  lived  in  Arkan- 
saw  and  I'll  give  you  full  explanations  if 
you  desire  it.     I  have  not  the  space  here. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  gi\ing  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  yoiu-  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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j  KOHLER  manufactures  but  one  | 

I  quality  of  enameled  plumbing  ware  of  | 

I  uniform  color  and  only  the  highest  grade  | 

I  Whatever  you  buy  bearing  the  Kohler  trademark  is  always  i 

1  of  the  same  quaUty — the  same  materials  and  workmanship  i 

i  go  into  every  piece  from  the  Icv/est  price  to  the  highest.  | 


The  graceful,  artistic  lines  of  Kohler 
built-in  and  regular  bathtubs,  and 
of  the  lavatories,  harmonize  with 
any  architectural  treatment  or  dec- 
orative design. 

When   yo'u   bjuy   a  « 

piece  of  Kohler  en- 
ameled plumbing 
ware,  you  secure  the 
product  of  an  enthu- 
siastic, efficient  or- 
ganization imbued 
with  high  ideals. 
You  select  goods 


Z  The  Kohler  factory 

I  is  the  largest  in  the 

I  world  devoted  ex- 

I  clusively  to  the  pro- 

I  duction  of  enameled 

I  plumbing  ware. 
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which  are  made  by  a  company  that 
has  been  in  successful  existence  for 
over  forty-two  years — and  the  work 
is  now  and  always  has  been  super- 
vised by  the  same  family. 

im  iiir  mini  iiil_  Kolikr  Enamel  has  a 
smooth,  white  sur- 
face; the  color  is  uni- 
form, and  it  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Easily  and 
quickly  cleaned, 
lightened  housework 
is  added  to  its  other 
advantages. 


Why  you  should  select  KOHLER  WARE 


KOHLER  bathtubs  are  real  one-piece  con- 
struction. The  hygienic  vahie  of  this 
design  is  beyond  question.  No  old-style 
or  sectional,  unhygienic  patterns  in  ihe 
Kohler  line. 


Your  architect  will  tell  you  that  Kohler 
fixtures  express  the  best  inotlern  ideas  and 
principles  in  bathroom  pieces.  KolilerCo. 
was  the  originator  of  one-piece  enameled 
bathtubs,  lavatories,  sinks,  etc. 


It  pays  you  to  select  Kohler  enameled  ware.    Installing  it  costs  the  same  as 
to  put  in  cheaper  and  less  reliable  goods.      Ask  your  plumber  or  architect. 


MAKERS  OF 
Enameled   Bath- 
tubs, Lavatories, 
Sinks,  etc. 


"It^s  in  the  KoMei*  Enamel" 

KOHLER  COc 


Foundad  1873 
KOHLER>  WIS.,  U. 

II 


S.  A. 


BRANCHES 

London,  New  York 

Chicago       Boston 

San  Francisco 


llllllll 


Rider  AGENTSWanied 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  li)li"> 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
liberal  ienris  on  a  sample  to  introiluce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 

days' trial.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 

particulars  of  moat  marveloxis  offer  ever 

made  on  a  bicycle.    You  will  be  astonished 

at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE-a  limited 

number  of  old  models  of  various  makes, 

J  $7  to  $12.    A  few  good  second-hand  wheels, 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Btorea 

f  $3  to  $8.  If  you  want  a  bargai n  write  at  once. 

Tires,   lamps,    wheels,  sundries,    parts,  motor- 

,  ^ycle  suppliesof  all  kindsat  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 

buy  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  offers.  Write  Nnto. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  L172,  CHICAGO 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STDDY 

24th  Tfir 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 

formation  address 

U.ofC.(DiT.R)Cluc«o.in.'^'''"'"""| 
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Short  Time 
Investment 

If  you  have  funds 
to  be  placed  safe- 
ly  for  a  short 
period  at  attrac- 
tive rate,  send  for 
circular  No.  852R 
describing — 

A  proved,  well- 
secured  invest- 
ment combining 
these  strong 
features — 

Assets  5  to  1. 

Earnings  9tol. 

70  years'  suc- 
cessful history. 

Substantial 
part  of  loan 
already  paid 
off. 

Pcabodj, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Ettablished  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


I  F= 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  RISING  COST  OF  FOOD  IN 
EUROPE 

FROM  data  recently  at  hand  a -Kriter  in 
the  Xew  York  Times  Annalist  finds 
there  has  been  in  Europe  "a  general  rise  in 
prices  as  a  result  of  the  war,  with  marked 
advances  in  flour  and  sugar." 

He  uses  information  obtained  through 
the  consular  serAnce,  as  embodied  in  a 
report  compiled  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  report  covers  mainly  the 
period  from  August  to  December.  It 
shows  that  the  first  effect  of  the  war  was 
the  same  throughout  Europe— "a  sharp 
rise  in  prices,  due  mainly  to  panic  and  un- 
eertaint\\"  In  some  countries  legislative 
measures  were  at  once  taken  to  check  this 
tendency.  After  the  lapse  of  two  weeks 
the  first  panic  was  over,  and,  except  in  the 
actual  war-zone,  prices  began  to  fall,  but 
after  an  interval  "they  again  took  an 
upward  turn."  Points  brought  out  in  the 
report  include  the  following: 

"Potatoes  were  one  of  the  few  articles 
which  showed  a  fall  in  most  eoimtries. 
Meat  increased  A'ery  little  in  many  places. 
Flour,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  decided 
changes.  Russia  is  the  greatest  wheat-ex- 
porting country  in  Europe,  and  the  war 
practically  shut  off  its  foreign  markets. 
A  result  of  this  was  a  drop  in  the  cost  of 
flour  in  Moscow.  In  Germany  and  Austria 
the  rise  was  marked,  amounting  in  Germany 
to  25  per  cent,  by  December  and  to  34  per 
cent,  in  the  following  month.  In  Vienna  the 
increase  was  82  per  cent,  by  January.  In 
Great  Britain  flour  had  advanced  33  per 
cent,  by  February. 

"Sugar  prices  showed  marked  differences. 
In  France  the  best  sugar-beet  fields  lie  in 
the  northern  part,  which  was  early  in- 
vaded, and  sugar  rose  sharply  in  conse- 
quence. Germany  and  Russia  export 
sugar,  so  that  in  Berlin  and  Moscow  there 
was  little  change  in  price.  England  im- 
ports its  entire  supply,  and  the  price  rose 
70  per  cent,  in  London. 

"Administrative  and  legislative  measures 
to  check  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  necessaries 
were  very  generally  taken.  Denmark, 
Egypt,  Great  Britain.  Italy,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  Turkey  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
practically  all  foodstuffs.  France,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  placed  a  ban  on  certain  articles, 
and  Holland  put  an  eml)argo  on  cheese  and 
butter.  Fixing  maximum  prices  was  a  com- 
mon measure.  To  some  extent  it  was  used 
l)y  even.-  country  included  in  the  report, 
altho  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  so  httle 
use  was  made  of  this  measure  that  these 
••ountries  might  be  excepted." 


FOREIGN  SKLI,I.N(;  OF  OUR 
SECURITIES 

Close  observers  of  stock  and  bond  opera- 
tions in  June  and  early  July  were  convinced 
that  Europe,  and  especially  Great  Britain, 
were  selling  our  high-class  securities  in  large 
quantities.  John  Moody  in  his  Magazine 
exprest  his  belief  that  this  liquidation  would 
"continue  for  a  considerable  time  to  come," 
adding: 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  war  opened 
the   EngHsh   are   finding   that   it   will   be  I 


necessary'  for  all  classes  to  make  big 
financial  sacrifices  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
conflict  on  the  enormous  scale  and  at  the 
vast  expense  which  is  necessarj-.  The 
seUing  of  American  railroad  and  other 
bonds,  which  has  now  increased  to  such  a 
large  scale  in  London,  was  not  anything  of  a 
factor  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Un- 
questionably in  August,  and  for  months 
thereafter,  and  also  intermittently  through- 
out the  winter,  the  Enghsh  have  been  sell- 
ing American  securities,  but  the  great  mass 
of  those  heretofore  sold  have  been  either 
speculative  issues  which  had  been  bought 
for  temporary'  holding,  or  "had  been  the 
property  of  people  whose  resources  were 
more  or  less  limited,  and  who  found  it 
necessary-  to  let  go  of  their  investments  in 
order  to  take  care  of  other  home  obUga- 
tions.  The  seUing  which  has  now  com- 
menced, on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  the 
great  bulk  of  rich  investors,  who  under 
ordinary  circumstances  seldom  if  ever  sell 
anything.  The  bonds  now  coming  out  are 
those  which  were  bought  to  put  in  strong 
boxes  and  to  hold  until  maturity. 

"It  is  not  because  these  rich  English 
investors  are  financially  embarrassed  that 
they  are  selling  these  securities,  but  sim- 
ply because  these  are  the  only  securities 
which  have  a  good  market  and  can  be 
promptly  reaUzed  on.  Such  investors  no 
doubt  have  to  a  verj-  large  extent  already 
sold  all  or  most  of  their  home  securities, 
and  other  securities  representing  properties 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  They  have 
not  sold  all  of  the  latter  because  of  the  lack 
of  markets,  but  they  certainly  have  liqui- 
dated all  that  they  could  find  a  reasonable 
market  for.  The  selUng  of  such  securities 
is  due  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  British 
investors  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  subscribing  for  the  enormous 
new  British  war-loan.  This  new  loan  has 
been  cleverly  de\ised  for  the  very  purpose 
of  bringing  this  investment  capital  out. 
Instead  of  its  being  a  short-term  note, 
paying  a  hberal  rate  of  interest,  but  which 
is  not  especialh-  attractive  to  the  perma- 
nent investor,  the  Government  has  created 
a  ten-year  obhgation.  The  average  En- 
glishman logically  reasons  that  a  ten-year 
loan,  backed  up  by  the  British  nation,  is 
bound  to  be  absolutely  good  regardless  of 
the  vicissitudes  which  may  happen  to  the 
country  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

The  investor  reasons  that  even  tho  the 
Government  is  obUged  to  raise  still  more 
capital  and  put  out  further  loans,  and  that 
therefore  these  bonds  may  for  a  time  de- 
preciate, yet  ultimately  their  value  will 
be  restored  and  the  principal  will  become 
a  part  of  the  permanent  Government  debt, 
which  of  course  wiU  have  the  credit  of  the 
British  nation  back  of  it.  While  these 
British  investors  know  that  they  could 
hold  nothing  better  than  high-grade  Amer- 
ican seciu-ities,  they  also  know  that  the 
best  high-grade  American  issues  do  not 
yield  much  more  than  4^2  per  cent.,  while 
the  new  British  loan  yields  this  amount. 
The  relatively  high  rate  of  interest  offered 
to  Englishmen  in  the  new  war-loan  is  the 
bait  which  naturally  attracts  them  regard- 
less of  any  patriotic  motives. 

"This  being  the  case,  we  in  this  countrj' 
must  look  forward  to  a  situation  where  the 
British  investment  market  will  entirely 
fade  away,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  further 
American  investment  securities  is  con- 
cerned, and  we  must  expect,  if  the  war 
continues  another  year,  that  in  the  mean- 
while American  bonds  will  continue  to 
come  out  of  the  strong  boxes  of  the  En- 
glish people  and  be  distributed  in  this 
country." 
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THE  "ODD-LOT  MAN"  BECOMES  THE 
AVERAGE  MAN 

The  wide,  and  rapidly  widening,^  stock- 
ownership  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  has  become  a  familiar  fact  in 
railway  and  financial  circiles  for  some  years. 
More  and  more  do  shares  in  railways 
become  widely  scattered.  How  small  the 
average  individual  holding  has  in  conse- 
quence become,  few  persons  outside  these 
cu-cles  probably  know.  Not  until  recently 
was  any  attempt  made  to  determine  the 
total  number  of  stockholders  or  the  aver- 
age number  of  shares  held  for  all  roads. 
But  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has 
now  compiled  such  information  from  the 
reports  of  the  railroads  to  the  ("ommerce 
('ommission  and  presents  it  in  a  table. 
According  to  The  WaU  Street  Journal  the 
Bureau  found  that  on  June  30,  1914,  the 
stock  of  all  the  railroads,  $8,685,764,125 
in  amount,  was  held  by  622,284  persons  of 
record.  Some  duplication  doubtless  exists 
because  of  the  ownership  by  one  person  of 
shares  in  several  roads.  The  average  par 
amount  of  stock  held  per  stockholder  was 
found  to  be  $13,958.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  "the  actual  average  holding  for 
individuals  must  be  considerably  smaller, 
because  of  the  large  blocks  of  railroad  stock 
held  by  railroads."  Thus  the  latest  com- 
plete published  statistics  of  the  commission, 
those  for  the  year  to  June  30,  1913,  showed 
that  of  a  total  stock  issue  of  $8,610,611,327, 
no  less  than  $3,488,487,570  was  held  by 
the  railroads.  The  writer  proceeds  to  say 
on  this  point: 

' '  If  the  figures  be  taken  which  fairly 
represent  railroad-ownership  of  stocks  on 
June  30,  1914,  and  subtracted  from  the 
gro£3  total  issue  of  that  date,  the  net 
amount  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
becomes  $5,197,276,555.  If  the  total  num- 
ber of  roads  be  subtracted  from  the  total 
number  of  stockholders,  on  the  assumption 
that  every  railroad  is  a  stockholder,  the 
average  par  value  of  individual  holdings 
becomes  $8,369,  or  a  fraction  more  than 
83  shares. 

"This  result  can  not  be  regarded  as 
strictly  accurate  either,  for,  aside  from  the 
duplication  mentioned  above,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  railroads  own  stock  in  more 
than  one  other  railroad.  But  this  factor 
of  error  can  not  be  a  large  one.  At  any 
rate,  the  figure  is  extremely  close  to  the 
average  'block'  of  railroad  stock,  regardless 
of  whether  the  owner  thereof  owns  '  blocks ' 
in  more  than  one  railroad.  It  establishes 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  imaginary 
average  railroad  stockholder  is  an  'odd- 
lot  man.'" 

DO  AMERICANS  SAVE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD? 

That  ours  is  an  extravagant  age  and 
America  an  extravagant  country  has  been 
so  often  asserted  and  followed  by  warnings 
that  A.  W.  Douglas  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist  has  undertaken  a  reply,  in 
which  he  shows  that,  while  it  is  true  that 
we  are  spending  more  than  men  and  women 
spent  in  a  former  generation,  we  are  also 
producing  more,  and  that  is  the  vital 
matter.  He  notes  how  much  concern 
there  is  in  the  daily  press  and  the  financial 
world  over  supposed  extravagance  and  lack 
of  thrift,  and  how  prevalent  are  dire  fore- 
bodings of  the  fate  of  those  who  fail  to  take 
due  thought  of  the  morrow,  all  of  which 
"are  equally  futile,  for  they  get  nowhere, 
as  they  offer  only  destructive  criticism  un- 
mixed with  constructive  suggestion." 
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The  Universal  Appeal  of  "Safety  and  6%" 

Whoever  you  are,  whatever  your  profession,  vocation,  aims  or 
conditions,  '  Safety  and  6^"  must  carry  its  inevitable  investment 
messaj/e  to  you.      WLctlier  you  may  te  — 

A   trustee    investing    the   funds 
of  an  estate. 


Jv  'professional  man  or  woman 
accumulating  a  competence, 
A.  retired  husiness  man   desir- 
ing a  good  income  and  freedom 
from  care. 


A    woman    dependent     on     her 
investments. 
Someone  in  active  life   accumu- 
lating a  reserve  fund,  or 

A  small  saver  laying  hy  a 
modest  sum  regularly  or  oc- 
casionally. 


—  a  really  safe  security,  yielding  6%,  will  satisfy  your  needs  and 
requirements. 

buch  an  investment  may  te  found  in  first  mortgage  serial  tonds, 
secured  by  the  best  class  of  newly-improved,  income-earning,  well- 
located  properties  in  Chicago  and  other  large  cities,  in  denominations 
of  $1,000,  $500  and  $100. 

Ever  since  this  House  was  founded,  33  years  ago,  investors  seeking 
assured  safety  and  the  best  income  yield  consistent  with  safety,  have 
round  ruli  satisfaction  in  the  securities  we  offered.  And  none  of 
them  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  investment 
recommended  and  sold  by  us. 

You  yourself  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  many  thou- 
sands of  others  and  Write  today  for  Booklet  No.  1-644. 
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S  .W.  StMMjs  &  Co. 


MORTGAQ 

HImIIIIIH^ 


STRAUS   BUILDINC 
CHICAGO 


|!iBM  D  ;BAN  KERS 

"~  rREET^ 


2NE  WALL  STR 

NEW  YO 
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otocks'''^Boi\ds 


ON    THE 


PARTIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN 


Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi-  ^ 

dend-paying  Stocks  and  Bonds   in  any  amount —  ■ 

one,   five,    ten,  seventeen,    forty — by   making  a  H 

small   first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  in-  s 

stallments,  depending  upon  what  you  can  afford  = 

to  pay — $s,  ?io,  J2S,  $40,  $73.      You   receive  all  s 

dividends  while  completing   payments  and    may  ^ 

sell  securities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  ^ 

rise  in  market.  = 

Free  Booklet  B-19,  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan"  ■ 

Cives  full  infoi-ntation  of  this  inetliud  which  appeals  to  ^ 

thrifty  men  and  women  in  all  i>arts  of  the  couutry.  ^ 

SHELDON,  MORGAN  I 
AND   COMPANY 1  Ij 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City  H 

Members  Nevj  York  Stock  Exchange  g 

■■■llP«lll!ir":'';ii:ii i™-::l'i!|iir!|i'ii"'  :"""  ■"! 


Il 

Building  an  Income 

For  the  wa^e  earner  who  ought  to  have 
absokite  safety  for  his  savings  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fair  interest  return,  there  is 
nothing  Ijetter  than  a  metliod  by  which 
you  can  invest  as  you  save. 

Our  partial-  payment  method  gives  you 
the  opportunity  of  starting  with  a  small 
first  payment  and  then  by  monthly  oav- 
nients  to  acquire  high  grade  standard 
securities  (in  amounts  from  one  share  up) 
on  which  all  dividends  from  date  of  pur- 
chase are  credited  to  you. 

This  method  is  clearly  explained  in  our 
Booklet  No.  33. 

Write,  phone  or  call. 


Harris,Winthrop  &  C9 

31(>iiibers  New  York  Stoffk   KxcUaiige 


THE  ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


15  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


DANFORTH 

5%  AND   6^^ 

Farm  Mortgages 

are  a  standard  form  of  investment,  and  are 
known  everywhere  for  their  stability. 

Denominations  to  suit  large  or  small 
investors. 

Complete  information  furnished  upon  re- 
quest.    Ask  for  Descriptive  List  50. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH    &  Co..  BANKERS 

Founded  A,D.  1858  Wasbiogton,  UUnols 


rt:?ALIFODNlA 


FirvS't  Mortda6G>5* '  ? 

Assured  safety  for  the  large  and  sniiill  investor.  witU 
choit'i- California  improved  property  fur  seturity. 
Write  for  list  of  guaranteed  Kir^t  Mort^aj^ed  t bat  pay 
7  aud  8Vouet.    The  Fmrm  Murlr^ff*  Co^  Fresno,  C&l. 


L5'A7  InvesfmentsJ 

^^"^  "There  is  no  security  so  safe  on  ^^^ 
this  Earth  as    the    Ezu-th   itself." 

5%  and  6% 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

No  safer  investment  exists  than  "Corn  Belt" 
farm  lands  in  Iowa  and  So.  Eastern  South 
Dakota  where  crop  failures  are  unknown. 

We  offer  you  absolutely  safe  first  mortnages 
from  $J(X)  to  5J0,00O  and  to  net  you  h^c  to  6' : . 
Each  mortgage  is  less  than  50%  ol  the  value 
of  land  and  buildings. 

Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 
Write  today. 

IOWA  LOAN   &  TRUST  COMPANY 

10  Hippee  Building  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Esrah.    IH72.        Capital  and  Surplus  over  Sl.OOO.OOO 
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Present  Conditions  Have  Created 
Real  Opportunities  for  Investors 

Many  investors  regard  the  market  price  of  a  security  as  conclusive 

evidence  of  its  strength  or  weakness. 

Few^  investors  reahze  the  fundamental  difference  between 

Market  Price 

and 

Intrinsic  Strength 

In  failing  to  appraise  properly  these  oflen  confused  factors,  investors  ignore 
the  most  important  feature  of  all  investments  —  Safety  of  Principal— 
which  is  measured  by  mtnnsic  strength  alone. 

The  shrewd  investor  realizes  that  Sound  Bonds  are  always  sound,  and  that 
they  maybe  bought  to  best  advantage  when  they  have  declined  m  market  price. 

Money  rates,  apprehension  of  conditions  and  compulsory  selling  from  whatever 
cause  are  the  principal  factors  affecting  the  prices  of  really  sound  bonds. 
These  influences  have  largely  created  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  those  having  money  to  invest.  The  return  of  normal  conditions 
and  sentiment  will  cause  important  advances  in  the  prices  of  sound  bonds. 

We  carry  at  all  times  carefully  selected   Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  Bonds  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Banks,  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  all  classes  of  Individual  Investors. 
Send  for  our  current  general  list  of  offerings  and  booklet  entitled: 

Fifty  Financial  Facts 

This  booklet  has  been  prepared  in  simple,  direct  language  and  is  free  from 
technical  expression*-.     Sent  upon  request  for  circular  —D  29. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
HaUey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

LONDON,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd.      ST.  LOUIS,  516  Security  Bldg.     GENEVA.  Switzerland 

Dealers  in  Government,   Municipal,    Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421   Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE 
Munsey  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


1% 


FARM   MORTGAGES 


6^~70   <i'>  lands  ill  l.oiiisl;ina,  .Arkansas  and  Texas. 
.Safe  as  (ioveninient    Bonds.     All   Loans 
made  by  expert  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience.     Interest    semi-annually.       No    taxes.      Write 
for  Loan  List  Xo.  2q.   Capital  $125,000.00. 

TITLE  GUARANTY  &  SECURITIES  COMPANY.  Shreveport.  U. 


P 


ENSION   YOURSELF  ::;r;. '.Tn  Z 

envoi  ihr  St ronufst  financial  institutions  in  the  world 
you  can  rcw.ir.l  your  own  thrift  l>y  Krantinic  yourm-ll  a 
pension  .   J.  H.  DEWAR.  Room  618,  120  Broadway.  H.Y. 


YOUR  FUNDS  CAN  EARN 

wiffW.  •iir<'ly.  iiiv.ntn!  in  Rflrct*-*!  Kirj>l  Mort^'aprii  tin 
Si'iittir  i'itv  |M<i|irrly.  I>'ans  iua<lc  withoui  nu  n  fuixls. 
on  appraifftl  of  our  xtRi'm.  Valiim  CMiiAtantly  iii- 
rrraiiiiK  iMTftusi-  ..f  kTrowth  nf  rounlry.  Writr  f^r  rir- 
.'iSr  NORTHERN  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 

No.  2  C<  ntral  Bide  .  Spat  tit-,  Wash. 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


I  If  .1.  riiaii.liii  iiiiM'ttli'il  tijiirs  for  gcod  fust 

nrti'a^'i's  iiiili«-att-i  their  untisiitil  ^tahiltty. 

Fiist  ni.irtKagi-s  J<i  not  shrink  <ii  value — thryare 

usually  on  prprrty    Worth  three  tiinis  the  money 

loaned.     We   have    hant-d  oyer   SI.OUO.lMHl  and  not  a 

single  cent  lost  t.»  an?  invrst.>r  or  a  single  foreclosure 

>ale  made.      Write  f..r  U.klcl  disc.ihing  methods,   and 

list  of  l.ians  fr..m  t.infl  t..  *1"  (»«l 

AIJRELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[ni  Slate  Nall.inal  Hani,  Hiilldliig.  (Ulahoma  CItr.  Okla. 


Increase  Your  Income 

Olhers  buy  them  Safe, 
..iid  more  mieresi  than  the 
3;.'  or  45t  savings  t>anks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

'Wl)iI(f08(ftl«llST  No  574  ANOfSHBOOKUT 

lOKLAHOMA     FARM  MORTGAGE  C0.('«^ 

30kl*hom»     City. 


Double    Your    Savings    Bank    Income 
By    Investing   In 

7%  California  Street  Improvement  Bonds 

Issued  under  the  laws  of  C'aliiornia.  Kxempt 
from  Federal  Income,  State,  County  and 
City   taxation — Basic   Security. 

For  further  infttrmolion  •write  to 
EMPIRE  SECURITIES  CO.,  1202  HilxmUn  BliU  .  Lot  Aitf titt,  Calif, 


U.  S.A. 


THE   BEST   SECURITY   IS 
EARTH  ITSELF 


Pint  tnort«aces  on  rich  Agrirultur&l  Lands 
arc  «ifo.  aii<l  returns  are  certain. 

"We're  Kik*lil  On  The  Ground."  and  havo 
born  »inro  iss.i.  We  pei^onally  know  tho 
•-.'curily  and  the  borrower  under  all  «f  <Mir 
loans.     Our 

«%   FAKM  MOllTGAGES 

have  never  reused  ail  invest^ir  the  loss  of   a 

■  lollar      Don't  tftk.  ohanceswith  your  invest- 
iiii'nt.* — write  ro-n  f,.r  R'N>klet 

■  A"  and  li.t  .  f  ufT.riii^TN. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

►  .i.KHj.  Orand  Forks, N.D. 
I  inllal  and  Suridua,  $40<>.U<MI 


He  dops  not  deny  that  the  present 
generation  is  spending  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  but  "whether  it  is  saving  less 
is  entirely  a  different  question."  Sufficient 
statistics  are  not  available,  and  to  be  of 
value  the  figures  would  need  to  cover  the 
activities  of  the  entire  economic  world. 

Savings-bank  deposits  are  increasing  in 
some  sections  and  decreasing  in  others, 
liut  this  is  largely  due  to  local  conditions. 
One  source  of  difficulty  arises  when  one's 
attention  is  confined  entirely  to  .savings- 
l)ank  deposits.  Checking  accounts  by 
individuals  are  quite  as  much  in  point, 
provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  average 
balances  show  a  tendency  to  increase. 
Again,  there  is  the  steady  growth  in  life- 
insurance  policies,  "which  are  probably 
the  best-known  forms  of  enforced  savings." 
Further  to  be  reckoned  with  is  hoarding, 
"for  hoarding  lias  been  the  natural  practise 
of  the  (»lemeiftal  man  since  money  and  pre- 
cious jewels  were  first  known."  Hoarding 
among  the  working  class,  and  especially 
those  in  domestic  service,  is  "much  larger 
than  is  generally  believed,"  and  is  com- 
monly due  to  "  lack  of  knowledge  of  financial 
ways,  and  an  elemental  distrust  of  banks." 
It  prevails,  to  a  much  greater  extent  among 
women  than  men,  and  among  the  foreign- 
born  than  among  native  Americans.  The 
Avriter's  comments  on  the  subject  continue: 

"The  spread  of  intelligence  regarding 
financial  matters  must  graduallj'  give  place 
to  the  savings-bank  ha])it.  For  habit  it 
is  \  ery  largely.  The  postal  savings-banks 
have  made  good  their  title  to  existence. 
In  the  main  the  habit  of  saving  is  growing, 
desi)ite  the  fact  that  the  last  ten  months 
ha\e  been  the  \\:orst  possible  period  in 
which  correctly  to  estimate  a  tendency  of 
such  nature. 

"The  wliole  American  nation  has  con- 
sciously and  determinedly  risen  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living,  and  all  advice  about  going 
back  to  the  frugal  ways  of  our  fathers  is 
about  as  rele\ant  and  pertinent  as  rec- 
ommending tluit  we  di.scard  electric  lights 
for  tallow  candh's.  Those  who  have  taken 
pains  to  investigate  the  subject  in  detail 
know  full  well  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
li\e  very  cheaply  if  we  be  content  with  the 
methods  of  living  that  sufficed  in  a  past 
generation.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  as  related  to  necessi- 
ties merely,  but  that  civilization  brings 
with  it  an  increase  of  wants  and  equally  a 
growth  of  desires  for  more  and  better 
tilings  that  inevital)ly  add  to  our  expenses. 
Tlie  mere  sanitary  appliances  that  bring  us 
•liealth,  happiness,  and  comfort  were  en- 
tirely unknown  half  a  century  ago. 

"Nor  is  mere  spending  alone  in  itself  an 
e\idence  of  extravagance,  for  with  in- 
creased costs  have  come  increased  pur- 
cliasing-power  and  wealth,  even  tho  it  be 
true  that  prices  are  apt  to  climb  faster 
than  salaries  and  wages.  The  great  sale 
of  aulomobil(\s  is  the  usual  argument  ad- 
\anc«>d  in  illustration  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  present  day.  The  indictment  is 
but  partly  true  and  was  made  against 
jiianos  when  first  thev  were  introduced. 
Annually  some  .?."j.5,00t),()00  to  .?G0,000,000 
are  still  spent  on  pianos,  which  are  cer- 
tainly unproductive  investments.  Yet  they 
furnish  a  basis  for  a  great  industry,  and  are 
accepted  as  one  of  tTie  natural  accompani- 
int'nts  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

"So  it  is  fast  proving  with  automobiles, 
only  they  have  a  distinct  economic  value  in 
themselves,  as  has  ^very  method  of  quick- 
ened communication. 

"There  is  al.so  lost  sight  of  the  homely 
fact  that  the  average  man  spends  about  so 
much  of  his  income,  and  if  he  spends  this 
now.  and  a  little  more  than  usual,  on 
automobiles,  it  is  one  of  those  excesses  that 
will  in  time  take  care  of  itself." 
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THE  THIRD  LARGEST  OF  OUR 
INDUSTRIES 
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15 
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$5,000,000 

11,200,000 

150,000 
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Statistics  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  the  automobile  industry  in  this  country 
have  been  presented  in  The  Wall  Sired 
Journal.  This  industry  is  now  the  third 
largest  in  the  country.  Depression  due  to 
the  war  seems  not  to  have  injured  it  thus 
far;  in  fact,  as  to  trucks  at  least,  the  war  has 
been  a  help.  Coincident  with  the  growth 
in  the  business  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
average  cost  of  cars  and  trucks.  The 
average  price  of  a.  car  is  now  about  $980. 
Over  half  the  cars  produced  sell  for  less 
than  $700.  Altho  this  industry  emerged 
frdm  a  time  of  panic  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century,  and  has  gone  through  a 
period  of  marked  inflation  in  business,  as 
well  as  the  panic  of  1907,  and  the  first 
months  of  the  great  war,  progress  has  been 
continuous,  each  year  recording  a  larger 
production,  larger  investments  in  jjlant,  and 
heavier  pay-rolls.  Following  are  figures 
presented  in  the  article  referred  to : 

"The  production  of  cars  this  year  is 
estimated  at  515,000  with  a  total  value  of 
close  to  a  half-billion  dollars.  There  are 
450  car  manufacturers  and  an  aggregate 
of  1,500,000  automobiles  now  registered 
in  the  United  States.  The  following  table 
shows  statistically  the  growth  of  the 
automobile  industry  since  the  opening  of 
this  century,  a  period  which  practically 
covers  the  life  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
automobile  in  the  country: 

1914 

No.  of  mfrs 450 

Production 515,000 

Values  of  cars $485,000  000 

Exports  of  cars 35,000,000 

Domestic  cousumption.  450,000,000 

"The  development  of  the  low-priced  car 
has  been  the  factor  which  has  placed  the 
American  automobile  in  foreign  countries. 
Exports  of  automobiles  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  was  $26,574,574  compared  with 
$21,550,139  no  longer  ago  than  1912. 
Including  automobile  engines,  tires,  and 
parts,  the  exports  of  our  motor-car  industry 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  ran  to  $40,000,000. 
Table  of  our  foreign  trade  in  automobiles 
for  the  past  three  years  follows: 

Exports  Imports 

No.  Value  No.  Value 

1914 29,090       $26,574,574  300        $620,493 

1913 25,286  26.012,934  748        1,759,380 

1912 21,757         21,550,139  963       2,134,181 

"The  above  figures  are  for  automobiles 
solely,  and  do  not  include  the  exports  of 
parts  for  automobiles,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $6,624,232,  in  1913  to  $5,240,- 
599,  and  in  1912  to  $4,107,155.  Decreasing 
imports  have  accompanied  increasing  ex- 
ports. Imports  of  automobiles  were  cut  to 
almost  a  quarter  in  the  three  years  above 
mentioned.  It  was  the  expensive  car  that 
was  imported  in  years  gone  by,  but  the 
American  buyer  now  has  a  plentiful  assort- 
ment of  high-priced  home-made  cars  from 
which  to  choose. 

•'The  growth  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  has  meant  a  great  boom 
to  skilled  workers.  It  has  never  been 
estimated  what  the  total  wages  paid  in  the 
industry  are,  but  there  are  approximately 
225,000  men  in  the  factories,  and  it  is 
figured  that  47  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
automobiles  is  in  the  labor.  In  addition 
are  the  salesmen,  repair  workers,  and 
countless  others  whose  livehhood  directly 
or  indirectly  depends  on  the  motor-car 
industry.  Some  200,000  clocks  for  auto- 
mobiles are  made  every  year,  and  one 
company  in  a  single  year  has  used  the  hides 
of  over  a  half  a  million  cattle.  Then  there 
are  the  tu-es,  of  which  about  5,000,000  are 
manufactured  annually,  and  the  electric 
appliances. 

"In  short,  there  has  never  been  an 
industry  which  so  rapidly  reached  the  size 


A  Most  Important  Room 


with  every  fixture  necessarily  fastened  permanently  in  its  position,  the 
bathroom,  once  completed,  becomes  a  part  of  the  house.  It  should 
therefore  be  carefully  planned  and  equipped  with  fixtures  which 
will  retain  their  beauty  and  efficiency  for  an  age. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

Bathroom  Fixtures 

The  ancient  art  of  the  potter  has  been  combined  with  modern 
science  in  making  these  fixtures  as  enduring  as  earth,  modelled  to 
please  the  eye,  and  as  sanitary  as  glass. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company  Bathroom  Fixtures  cannot  rust, 
cannot  change  color,  nor  lose  their  satiny  gloss.  Deliberate  smashing 
will  hardly  mar  their  surface.  And  remember,  the  cost  of  installation 
is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  cost  of  installing  the  cheapest. 

Architects    and    plumbers    everywhere    will    assure 
you  there  is  nothing  better. 

Send  for  Booklet  L-:j,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 
It  is  a  helpful  guide  to  use  in  planning  a  bathroom. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

The  largest  makers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  U.  S.  A. 


MOUTH  BREATHING  STOPPED 
IN  24  HOURS 

Nature  filters  and  purifies  air  taken  through  nose. 
Air  breathed  through  mouth  is  not  cleaned  conse- 
quently irritates  throat,  affects  tonsils  and  quality  of 
sleep.  Snoring- IS  a  symptom.  Snoring  stopped,  dry 
mouth,  and  other  disagreeable  features  of  mouth 
breathing  overcome  by  "Don't  Snore."  a  patented, 
solid  gold  plated  device  sent  under  plain  cover,  $3.00. 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Approveil  by  physi- 
cians. Thousands  in  successful  use."*  Order  today. 
Thos.  B.  Morton  Co.,  Inc.,  431  Starks  Bldg.,  LouisTille,  Kjr. 


ThislUanWinTeachYouto 

Speak  in  Public 

'^^^     Professor  R.  E.  P.  Kline,  Dean  of  the  Public 

■    SpeaUing  Department, ColumLiaCoUcEeof 
K;;pitSbion,Chicago,has  trained  hundreds 
o£  successful  speakers.  Let  this  eminent 
authority  train  you  at  home  by  mail,  to  be- 
come a  powerful  publicspeaker— enlarge 
yourvocabulary— train  you  memory— seil 
more  goods — overcome  *'sta^e  fright  ' — 
develop  your  personality  — increase  your 
Oopularity  and  earning  power.  Write  now. 

WriteNow  for  Special  Offer  ^"JnTlf  lul 

special  liolited offer.  Noobliiationa.  Also  free  boos.  \»  rite  now. 
n  ...    n        I-       n      .   American Corr©spondenc«School of L*w 

rublic  apeaking  UepL  0937  mnhaitan  side.      Chicago,  m. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Abridged  from  Funk  &  U  agnails  New  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  Contains  correct  spelling, 
pronunciation,  definition  of  26.000  vocabu- 
lary terms.  Appendix  includes  rules  for  pro- 
nunciation, spelling,  punctuation,  weights 
and  measures,  maps,  abbreviations,  foreign 
phrases,  coinage,  interest  tables,  etc.  James 
C.  Fernald.  L!fl.D.,  Editor.  Clolh.  25  cents; 
Flexible  Leather,  so  cents.  Postpaid  jc  extra. 
WithThumb-Solih  Index  Sf  addilional. 

FUNK  &  WAGN.\LLS  COMP.\NY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


SEXOLOGY  , 

fry  William  H.    Walling,  A.M..  M.  D.  | 

imparts  !n  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  i 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wile  Should  Have.  E 

i    Allin  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  E 

I        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  | 

I     $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  i 

E     \V;ite  fur  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  E 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  FERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA.  | 
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\  ne^\  book  l)y  George  \V.  Jacoby,    M.D., 

hellow  Xew    York  Academy  of  Medicine:   Mem^ 

her  Ameri:an  Neurological  Association,  New  York 

Neurological  Society,  etc.   He  telU  thinK:)  that  tlioti- 

ttands  of  people  never  Btop  to  consider,  and  shows 

why  parents,  physicians  and  teach(*rs  should  make 

it  their  puriHisc  (o  thoroughly   understand  thi-  iin- 

l>ortunt  relation  of  the  orxans  of  tlie  Ixxly  to  mental 

function!*.     "A  Hplcn<lid   work  that  cannot  fail  to  be 

(  iireat  asHi4tanif  in  training  children."  — Medical 

W'arld,    l'hiladeli)hia.    I'a. 

W'itli  isfull  paKc  illustrations. 
Price  $t .So  net; 


New    Book 
for 
Parents 
Physicians 
Teachers 
Nurses 


by  m  n! 

Funk  &   VVagnalls 
Company 
N  o  w  ^'  o  r  k 


5/  62. 


You  can  select  the  exact  word  to  make  your 
meaning  ahsolutcly  clear — to  give  "punch" 
and  "power"  to  a  proposed  letter,  advertise- 
ment, speech,  sermon,  article,  report  or 
story.  (iet  Dr.  Fernald's  standard  hook, 
"Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 
Wilhoiil  ii  you  nia\  lie  wasting  iuilf  of  tin- 
power  of  your  thongiits  in  weak  expression. 
Si. 50  net;  by  mail  Si. 62.  Hig,  new  edition 
jnsl  out. 

Funk  &  Wagnaiis  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Multiply  Your  LANGUAGE-POWER  by  HUNDREDS 


We  could  go  to  almost  any  length  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  adjective  to  properly  describe  tlie  t)o«er 
I  of  the  Hunk  &  WaKnalls  NEW  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  to  develop  your  ability  to  write 
I  and  talk  TO  THE  POINT!  Some  folks  are  worryiiiK  tliroUKli  on  a  l-d-o  horse-power  vcrha\  capacity — 
I  others  tan  si>cak  and  write  at  eight  or  ten  horse-ixjwer,  and  some  at  about  twenty.  The  synonym  depart- 
I  nicnt  of  this  wonderful  new  book  will  immediately  place  at  your  tinsers'  ends  JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD 
S  with  which  toixpnviH  a  uivon  idea  or  maki-  a  <lf«iri'il  niraninK  clear.  It  will  add  |>ower,  and  then  MORE  POWER, 
^^tu  yuur  ability  tu  »i>eak  and  w  rile  clear,  cunvincing  Eai{hbh.   It  will  put  you  in  the  high-sijced,  60  horse  powcrclass. 


al-lay',  1  .i-Ie';  2  ft-lfi',  vl.  (al-layf.d';  ai.-lay'in<.  ) 
1.  To  culm  the  violence  or  reduce  the  intensity  of;  re- 
lieve; soothe  2.  To  lay  to  rest;  pacify;  calm.  3t.  To 
lay  aside;  put  down;  overthrow;  annul.  ( <  a-'  -)-  A.S. 
lagan,  lay] 

Syn.:  abate,  alleviate.  appe.i.sr,  a-ssuauc,  calm,  compase, 
lessen,  llRhten,  niltliiate,  moderate,  molliry,  pacify,  palliate, 
quiet,  reduce,  relieve,  soften,  soothe,  still,  tranqulllzc.  To 
allav  la  to  lay  to  rest,  quid,  or  sootlte  that  which  Is  excited 
To  allfTiate  Is  to  llKhten  a  burden.  \\  e  allav  sufTerlni;  by 
ushiK  means  to  toothr  and  IniriguilUc  the  sufferer;  we  al- 
hriale  surr.Tliis  by  doing  sumethlnt;  toward  removal  of  the 
cause,  .so  that  there  Is  less  to  suffer;  we  allav  rape  or  panic; 
wc  allcrialc  poverty,  but  do  not  allav  It.  I'aci/u.  directly 
from  tie  Latin,  and  ninrTi--.  from  tV.e  I  .".tin  thror'-h  the 
French,  signify  to  l)rln-:  ta  i)eace:  to  7  :ol!::j  U  tj  sof:c:i:  to 
mitigate  Is  to  make  mild:  we  molll/v  a  harsh  disposition  or 
temper,  miligaie  raec  or  pain.  To  calm,  gulcl.  or  trariQuillu 
Is  to  make  still;  cumpnsr.  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition;  to  snnttir  (orUtlnally  to  assent  to,  humor)  Is  to 
bring  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allav  excitement,  appease 
a  tumult,  calm  aKitAtton,  compose  our  feellnKS  or  counte- 
nance. p<Jfi/i/thequarreLsome.  guM  the  boisterous  or  clamor- 
ous, toollic  criet  or  distress.  Compare  alleviate.  — Ant.: 
agitate,  arouse,  excite,  fan,  kindle,  provoke,  rouse,  stir. 
■tlr  up 


You    Need    This   Handy  New 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


No  handy  abridged 
desk  dictionary  con- 
tains so  much  of  read\ 
value  and  absolute  de- 
pendability to  the  busy 
man.  Treats  80,000 
words  and  phrases — 
has  i,ioo  illustrations. 
On   your  desk    it   will 

< 

readily  settle  qucsti<ins 
relating  to  spell  ins — 
pronunciation — correct 
EnRli.sh — .American  his- 
tory— English  History 
— (ieography — Science 
—  Biography —  Litera- 
ture, etc..  etc.  It  is  new 

FUNK  & 


and  right -up-to-the- 
minute — witness  such 
entries  as  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  Razing  of  Lou- 
vain,  Bombartiment  of 


Note  the  Care- 
ful Treatment 
o  f  Synonyms 
•nd    Antonyms 


Rheims,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth,  $1.50 
net;  with  thumb  notch 
index.  $1.80.  Half- 
l.cather.  indexed,  $^.25 

WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


and  iniportanee  of  automobile -manufac- 
turing, in  the  process  many  companies 
ha\('  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  the  mortality  has  been  es- 
pecially heavy,  fortj'-two  companies  having 
l)een  prostrated,  but  on  the  whole  the 
failures  have  been  relatively  small  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  industry  and  its 
phenomenally  rapid  growtli." 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Reason. — Ci-stomer — "  Your  cream 
is  \ fry  good." 

('i.EKK — ■'  It  ought  to  be.  I  just  whipt 
it."— L//e. 


A  Necessity. — '"  Baseball,"  saj-s  a  Big 
League  magnate,  "  is  the  public's  lu.xury." 
The  small  boy  will  disagree  with  him,  a 
lu.xury  being  something  3'ou  can  do 
without. — Puck. 


The  Criterion. — "  Them  was  nice  folk 
you  waited  on,  Mamie,  ain't  they?  " 

"  No,  no,  dear  !  Appearances  is  deceit^ 
ful.  They  didn't  have  no  charge-aecotint. 
Paid  cash  for  everything." — Judge. 


Life's  Bitterness. — "  Hints  on  courtship 
abound.  Every  magazine  will  tell  you 
how  to  win  a  wife.  Anybody  will  gladly 
post  you  on  the  etiquette  of  love-making." 

"  What's  on  your  mind?  " 

"  But  after  a  man  marries  he  has  to  shift 
completely  for  himself." — Pitlnburg  Post. 


In  loway. — Mildred  Halsej'  gave  a  piano- 
recital  in  her  studio  over  the  Kleinert 
meat-market  last  evening.  She  liad  quite 
a  crowd  present  to  see  how  those  St.  Louis 
piano-lessons  had  improved  her.  They 
found  a  great  change  in  her.  Miss  Halsey 
wore  a  filmy  dress,  very  stylish,  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  a  gold-looking  bangle 
in  her  hair  that  clinked  when  she  shook 
her  head.  It  was  all  new  to  Delhi  and 
created  much  talk  among  the  music-lovers 
l)resent.  She  played  half  a  dozen  pieces 
by  old  (ierman  masters  better  known  in 
Xew  York  than  here.  She  got  her  biggest 
ris(>,  tho,  when  she  knocked  out  "  Hif(4iie 
Koo,"  for  a  turkey-trot  that  was  enjoyetl  by 
evervbody.  Larson  Keller,  however, -stept 
on  the  train  of  Mrs.  Cyrus  Perkins  Walker, 
wife  of  the  mayor.  It  was  bim  and 
Constabh^  Brown  who  rolled  down  the 
stairs.  The  trial  comes  up  to-morrow. — 
The  Delhi  Bazoo. 


Piqued. — Uncle  Ozias  Pike  cleared  his 
throat,  shifted  his  quid,  seized  his  chance 
to  get  a  word  in  edgewise  and  began, 

"  About  the  war — " 

A  murmur  of  protest  checked  him.  But 
again  he  bt^an, 

"  About  the  war — " 

When  a  dozen  determined  men  draw  in 
breath  with  a  hissing  sound,  such  as  't^e 
snake  makes  before  it  strikes,  30U  know 
what  it  means.  Uncle  Ozias  knew  what  it 
meant.  But  he  did  not  lack  courage. 
Again  seizing  his  moment,  he  e.xclaimed,?   > 

"  About  the  war " 

"  Shet  up  about  the  war  !  " 

"  Shet  up  about  it  yerselves,"  shouted 
I'ncle  Ozias  in  return.  "  About — th' — 
war'ntee  —  deed  —  them  —  Smith  —  gals 
—  wuz  —  t' —  giv'  —  ye  —  on  —  th' — 
skulehus  —  lot  —  the.v  —  won't  —  giv'  — • 
ye  —  none  —  goU  — ■  durn  —  ye  —  an'  — ■ 
sarves  —  ye  —  right  !  " — Judge. 
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Not  Crowded. — Coastino  Skipper  (to 
interviewer) — "  Yus.  From  your  papers 
you'd  think  the  sea  round  the  coast  was  full 
of  German  submarines.  But  it  air't  so 
reely.  W'y,  sometimes  we  jjoes  for  as 
much  as  a  nour  without  seein'  p'raps  more 
than  one  of  'em." — Cartoon. 


A  Fair  Start. — "  Why  do  you  object  to 
my  marrying  your  daughter?  " 

"  Because  you  can't  support  her  in  the 
style  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed  all 
her  life." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  can't?  I  can  start 
her  on  bread-and-milk,  same  as  you  did  !  " 
—Tit-Bits. 


Expensive  Seance. — "  I'm  awfully  sorry 
that  my  engagements  prevent  my  attending 
)your  charity  concert,  but  I  shall  be  with 
you  in  spirit." 

"  Splendid  !  And  where  would  you  like 
your  spirit  to  sit?  I  have  tickets  here 
for  half  a  guinea,  a  guinea,  and  thirty 
shillings." — Fliegende  Blatter. 


Awful  Fate. — "If  you  are  not  in  khaki 
by  the  20th,  I  shall  cut  you  dead,"  wrote 
a  patriotic  young  Englishwoman  to  her 
lover.  The  militancy  of  it  lost  nothing  in 
its  translation  by  a  German  correspondent 
of  the  Cologne  Gazette: 

"If  you  are  not  in  khald  by  the  20th 
I  shall  hack  you  to  death  {hacke  ich  dich 
zum  Tode)." — Springfield  Rejniblican. 


ex- 


A    Low    Trick. — A   wounded  soldier 
plained  his  grievance  to  his  nurse. 

"  You  see,  old  Smith  was  next  me  in  the 
trenches.  Now,  the  bullet  that  took  me 
in  the  shoulder  and  laid  me  out  went  into 
'im  and  made  a  bit  of  a  flesh-wound  in  his 
arm.  Of  course  I'm  glad  he  wasn't  'urt 
bad.  But  he's  stuck  to  my  bullet  and 
given  it  his  girl.  Now,  I  don't  think  that's 
fair.  I'd  a  right  to  it.  I'd  never  give  a 
girl  o'  mine  a  second-'and  bullet." — Kansas 
City  Star. 


The  Compleal  Miser.— J.  F.  Hartz,  of 
Detroit,  the  doyen  of  the  American 
Surgical  Trade  Association,  said  at  the 
fiftieth  annual  convention  in  New  York: 

"  The  war  has  kited  the  price  of  carbolic 
acid  up  to  $1.65  a  pound — it  sold  before  the 
war  at  9  cents  a  pound.  The  hospitals 
that  use  carbolic  now  have  to  be  as  econom- 
ical and  sparing  as  old  Josh  Lee. 

"  Old  Josh  Lee  was  a  miser,  and  he 
breakfasted  every  morning  on  oatmeal. 
To  save  fuel,  he  cooked  his  week's  supply  of 
oatmeal  on  Sundays.  This  supply,  by  the 
time  Saturday  came  round,  was  pretty 
stiff  and  tough  and  hard  to  down. 

"  One  Saturday  morning  old  Josh  found 
his  oatmeal  particularly  unappetizing. 
It  had  a  crust  on  it  like  iron.  He  took  a 
mouthful  of  the  cold,  stiff  mixture — then 
he  half  rose,  thinking  he'd  have  to  cook 
himself  some  eggs. 

"  But  he  hated  to  give  in.  He  hated  to 
waste  that  oatmeal.  So  he  took  out  t'he 
whisky-bottle,  poured  a  generous  glass,  and 
setting  it  before  his  plate,  he  said: 

"  '  Now,  Josh,  if  you  eat  that  oatmeal 
you'll  get  this  whisky,  and  if  you  don't 
you  won't.' 

"  The  oatmeal  was  hard  to  consume,  but 
Josh,  with  his  eye  on  the  whisky,  managed 
it.  Then,  when  the  last  spoonful  was  gone, 
he  grinned  broadly,  poured  the  whisky 
back  into  the  bottle  again,  and  said: 

"  '  Josh,  my  son,  I  fooled  you  that  time, 
you  old  idiot !  '  " — Washington  Star. 
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THE  advertising  columns  of  The  Digest 
now  give  the  investor  news  of  invest- 
ment offerings  almost  as  quickly  as  the 
daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to 
schedule  copy  for  these  pages  and  to  reach  quickly 
the  investing  public  throughout  the  country.  Many 
attractive  bond  issues  are  decided  upon  and  sold 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  so  that  this  ser\ice  fills 
a  real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscribers 
seeking  advice  or  enlightenment  on  in- 
vestments to  write  to  any  of  the  bank- 
ers represented  in  our  columns. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain  spe- 
cial bureaus  of  information  and  advice 
for  prospective  investors.  A  small 
investor  v/ill  receive  exactly  the  same 
service  as  the  large  investor. 

The[iterdryDigfest 


THE  BOOK 


OF  THRIFT 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 
An  entirely  New  Volume  whicli  shows 

HOW  YOUNG  MEN,  on    moderate  salaries,  may 

double  their  incomes  by  systematic.well-planned 

saving  and  investing. 
HOW  HOUSEWIVES,  even  on  small   allowance. 

may  save  in  their  household  expenditures. 
HOW  PARENTS  may  teach  their  children  to  save. 

and  provide  funds  (or  their  education  or  for  any 

other  purpose. 
HOW  ALL  AMBITIOUS  young  persons  may  secure 

education  for  themselves  or  start  in  busmess. 
HOW  THE  HOUSEHOLDER  may  acquire  owner- 

ship  of  his  home. 
HOW    THE    INVESTOR  may   avoid   pitfalls  and 

profitably  invest  his  money. 
HOW  CAPITAL  AND  CREDIT   may  be  secured 

for  a  business  career. 
With  a  helpful  array  of  other  inspiring  information 
of  practical  money  value,  including  quotations  from 
the  lips   of  scores   of  successful   men   and  women. 

Large  ]2mo.  Cloth.     Sl.OO  net:  by  mail  SI. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Thankless  Perjury.— The  Bride—"  I 
hate  having  to  thank  those  horrid  Smiths 
for  that  awful  tea-set.  It  seems  sinful  to 
lie  for  the  sake  of  people  one  doesn't  like." 
—Life. 


Came  Back. — Village  Storekeeper 
(as  pastor  executes  a  masterly  retreat 
from  his  store) — "  Dinged  old  hypocrite ! 
This  is  the  same  lead  quarter  I  put  in  the 
collection  last  Sunday  !  " — J  ud<je. 


A  New  Burden. — Cawker — "  I've  had 
another  addition  to  my  family  since  I  saw 
you  last." 

Cd-mso — "  You  don't  say  !    Boy  or  girl?" 
Cawker — "Son-in-law." — Puck. 


Courtesy  Returned. — Gallant  Passen- 
ger— "  Won't  you  take  my  seat,  madam?  " 

Embarrassed  Beneficiary — "Oh,  I 
thank  j'ou  so  much  !  I'll  take  the  seat 
with  pleasure,  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
stand  up." — Argonaut. 


No.  978,422.— The  Rector—"  What 
would  be  your  idea  of  the  best  way  to 
spread  the  gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth?  " 

Pair  and  Frivolous  Parishoner — 
"  How  would  it  do  to  put  a  Bible  in  every 
P^jrcl  far,  doctor?  " — Puck. 


Mother's  Joy, — "  Won't  your  mother 
be  mad  when  she  sees  how  you  tore  your 
clothes?  " 

"  I  guess  not  so  verj'.  Ma'll  have  lots 
of  fun  huntin'  up  cloth  to  match  an' 
puttin'  in  a  patch  so  people  can  hardly 
notice  it." — Puck. 


A  Pearl  Among  Women. — "  IMy  husband 
has  found  a  w-ay  by  which  he  says  I  am 
of  the  greatest  help  to  him  in  his  literary 
work." 

"  How  nice  that  must  be  for  you,  my 
dear.    But  how  are  you  able  to  do  it?  " 

"  As  soon  as  I  see  him  at  his  desk  I  go 
into  another  room  and  keep  perfectly 
quiet  until  he  has  finished." — New  York 
Globe. 


One  Way  Out. — A  short  time  back, 
while  a  certain  general  was  inspecting  a 
regiment  just  about  to  depart  for  new 
quarters,  he  asked  a  young  subaltern  what 
would  be  his  next  order  if  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  passing  over  a  plain  i;i 
a  hostile  country,  and  he  found  his  front 
blocked  by  artillery,  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
on  his  right  flank,  and  a  morass  on  his  left, 
while  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  a  large 
body  of  infantry. 

"  Halt !  Order  arms,  ground  arms, 
kneel  down,  say  your  prayers !  "  replied 
the  subaltern. —  Tit-Bits. 


Tactfully  Planned. — Wife — "  Here  are 
some  household  bills,  dear,  that  came  in 
to-day." 

Husband — "  Hang  it !  Why  can't  you 
wait  until  I've  had  my  dinner?  " 

Wife — "  I  was  going  to  give  you  my 
own  bills  then." — Puck. 


Sorrow's  Cup  Full. — "  Why  so  sad  and 
downcast?  " 

"  My  wife  has  threatened  to  leave  me." 

"  Cheer  up;  women  are  always  threaten- 
ing something  like  that,  but  they  hardly 
ever  do  it." 

"  That's  what  I  was  thinking." — Houston 
Post. 


Full  Speed  Ahead. — He  was  the  slowest 
boy  on  earth,  and  had  been  sacked  at  three 
places  in  two  weeks,  so  his  parents  had  * 
apprenticed  him  to  a  naturalist.  But  even 
he  found  him  slow.  It  took  him  two  hours 
to  give  the  canaries  their  seed,  three  to 
stick  a  pin  through  a  dead  butterfly,  and 
four  to  pick  a  convolvulus.  The  only  point 
about  him  was  that  he  was  willing. 

"  And  what,"  he  asked,  having  spent  a 
whole  afternoon  changing  the  goldfishes' 
water,  "  shall  I  do  now,  sir?  "  The 
naturalist  ran  his  fingers  through  his  locks. 

"  Well,  Robert,"  he  replied  at  length, 
"  I  think  you  might  now  take  the  tortoise 
out  for  a  run." — Christian  Register. 


Vjiafeaujaurier 

Oii^au)'a-(anaSa 

■THE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
*  Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  fines! 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  n 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 
Aneus  Gordon,  Manager 
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R&YMDND  -  WHITCOMB 


CALIFORNIA 

and  Two  Expositions 

Yellowstone  Canadian  Rockies 

Yoscmite  Grand  Canyon 

SHORT  SUMMER  TOURS 

Ont!  to  thrf>,>  wpfkB*  duration.  In  East- 
ern Unitod  States  and  Canada 
Scnii  for  liiKiklrl  Desireil 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  TE>'PLE  PLACE.  BOSTON 
Ney  York     Plilla       Chlcaito     San  Francisco 


PANAMA  CANAL 
and  CALIFORNIA 

Large  American  Trans- Atlantic  Liners 
"FINLAND"     "KROONLAND" 

Cuisine  and  Service  Trans-Atlantic  Stiindard 
From  NEW  YORK  Aug.  28,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  12 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  Sept.  19,  Oct.  9.  Nov.  6 

And   hMiv  Third  «<ek  Thcrratlrr 

Fares  IiicludinK  Meals  and   Berth 
New  York— Los  Angelea— San  Francisco 
First  Cabin  $125  up— Intermediate  $60  up 

AlsoCirrularTickcts    Orio  Way  WaliT-OthorWayliail 

New  York — Panama  Canal  Ports 

I'irst  Cabin  $75  up — Inlcrmcdiate  $40  up 

San  Francisco — Los  Angeles — Panama  Canal 

I'irst  Cahin  $100  iii) — Intcrmccliau-  $.S0  up 

Panama  Pacific  Line,  9  Broaclway,  N.  Y. 

319  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 
AgeiUs  Ever yu  here 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 
By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covcrinK  every  i)liase  of 
everything  connected  with  the  great 
(anal,  from  an  Englishman's  ix)int  of  view. 
Heautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"Tho  inrn,  the  inachinfrr,  the  accomplished 
IV. .rk.  will  Ik-  shnrplv  defined  and  real  t.<  liim  who 
reads  the  sl-iiy.'" — The  Srtentine  Amerlean.  N.  T. 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $  1 .75  rtel;  by  mail,  $1.85. 

FUNK  &  WACNAL1.S  COMPANY,  New  York.  N.Y. 


lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

A  rc.-ilful,  bracing  journey  on  a  luxurious 

steamer,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  "  foreign. 

land"  that  adds  reiish  to  any  tour. 

O  <Inys  nt  svix 

•i  (lays  on  shoro 
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Covering  all  cxi>cnses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to  Havana 
and  Return 

Write  for  information,  and  new  illustrated 
booklet  "K"  describing  this  delightful  trip 

WARD    LINE 

NEW    YORK    .^nd    CUBA   MAIL  S    S.  CO. 
(Icncral  ( )Hicr.  I'icr  14.  E.  R.,  New  York 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directorij 


TRAVEL  BY  BOAT    TO   THE 
CALIFORNIA     EXPOSITIONS 

Go  the  most  delightful  way  to  the  Panama- 
Pacihc  and  San  Uiego  Expositions.  Enjoy  an 
all-M-a  viiy:ige  in  a  lnxtiriuus  >U-aiiiship  wliii'h  takt'S 
yuu  duwu  ak>ng  the  (iitlf  Stream  and  then  tliruui:h 
the  faiiiuus  P:uiama  Canal.  One  way 
by  rail.  Solrrt  parties  of  &  limited 
number  arc  n<>\v  being  b^Kiked  for  tliis 
trip.  Also  t«'iira  to  South  Amerira. 
Spain,  tlio  Riviera.  Japan.  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines.     Write  for  B.K)kJet  O. 

OPHAM  TOURS  ?.?,i:;;!!::X"l-a': 


BlRF.Al'  OF 

UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 
Visit  the  Great  Expositions  in  the 

OCTOBER  TOUSI  fe' rrBA^^ScK: 

Leisurely  itinerary,  including  Pike's  Peak,  Lake 
Tahoe,  Del  Monte,  Calalina  Island,  Grand 
Canyon,  Petrified  Forests,  Santa  F^  Cily. 

Chicago,  Sept.  25,  to  Chicago,  Oct.  30 
19  Trinity  Place,  Itostoii,  Mass. 


(;ia55i  fiecl    Col  u  iiins 


AGENTS    WANTED 

WE  ARE  INCRE.XSING  our  sales  organi- 
zation and  desire  competent  representatives 
to  call  on  physicians  in  Ijehalf  of  the  Oxyoline 
.Apparatus,  which  is  now  IxMng  used  by  thou- 
sandsof  reputable  and  well-known  physicians 
and  private  families.  Prices  $100  to  $550. 
Commission  l)asis  only,  ranging  from  $35  to 
5220  on  a  single  sale.  Last  year  one  of  our 
representatives  cleared  over  $9,000.  Exclu- 
sive territ  ry.  References  and  personal  bond 
required.  If  you  are  ambitious  to  build  up 
a  lite  business  of  your  own,  this  is  your  op- 
portunity. Open  only  to  limited  number. 
NEEL-.\RMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  10.  .Akron ,  Ohio 

PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
wriiing  for  )iatcins  pioctncd  throush  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Kiee.  I  net  p.itent  orno  (ee.  R.  U. 
Owei),  45  Owen  Uldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SECIRED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
search  and  report.  Latest  complett  patent 
book  free.  C.korge  P.  Kimmkl.  P.ilent  Law- 
yer,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Wasliington,  U.  C. 


OFFICE    APPLIANCE 

BOOKKEEPERS— Writers'  Finger  Tip  and 
.Nail  Protectors  prevent  ink-smeared  lingers 
and  smudged  work;  15c  set,  i)ostpaid.  Send 
tor  your  set  today.  INSTITUTE  MFG. 
CO.,  Uept.  18,  Akron,  Ohio. 


REAL    ESTATE 


Classified  Rate  $1.25  per  Line 

Mininrii.fn  space  5  lines 

Advertisers    can    reach    through    this 
department  380,000  leading  families. 


HEALTH  II 

in  the  land  where  RHEUMATISM  DISAP- 
PEARS, TUBERCULOSIS  IS  SUBJU- 
GATED and  BRONCHIAL  TROUBLES 
DIS.APPE.AR.  These  facts  are  easily  dem- 
onstrated. We  seek  some  one  with  capital  to 
join  us  in  starting  a  Sanitarium  in  Sorrento, 
Fla.  We  have  the  nucleus  in  the  shape  of  5 
acres  on  which  there  are  two  houses,  fronted 
by  lieautiful  oak  trees  and  surrounded  by 
orange  groves.  On  main  road  10  minutes 
from  town.  Dr.  Callahan,  a  celebrated  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon,  is  associated  with  the 
plan.  Address  D.  B.  Keeler,  Sorrento,  Fla. 


VIRGINIA  HOME  FOR  SALE.— Home  of 
one  of  the  Generals  in  War  of  1812 — 303 
acres — one  mile  from  town  of  2,000  people 
— on  improved  road.  Write  to  E  L  M- 
WOOD-KARM,carc  of  Chase  City  Mfg. Co- 
Chase  City,  Va. 


FOR  S.ALE.— 160  acres  irrigated  land.  100 
acres  cultivated.  22  acre  Orchard — 10  years 
old.  30  acres  .Alfalfa  Cuts  180  Tons.  Abun- 
dant cheap  water;  profitable  investment;  ideal 
climate;  finest  in  U.  S.  for  Tuberculosis; 
owner  no  farmer.  Write  for  details. 

Box  144,  Hope,  N.  M. 


WHOLE  TOWN  FOR  SALE.  —  Town  of 
Marco  on  Gulf.  2  hotels.  27  cottages,  general 
store,  water  system,  telephone,  boats.  Nets 
$12,000  annually.  Price.  $60,000.  Terms. 
H.  Smith,  316  Liberty  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


SAVE  MONEY.  Time.  Labor.  Use  the 
LNIVERSAL  DUPLICATOR.  Best  on 
earth.  Price  $2.10.  Catalog  free.  G. 
Reeves  Duplicator  Co.,  419  Park  Building, 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

August  10. — Berlin  claims  a  successful  air- 
raid of  the  east  coast  of  England  this 
morning,  in  which  war-ships  on  the 
Thames  and  docks  near  London  are 
bombarded. 

August  11. — French  aviators  bombard 
Zweibriicken  and  St.  Ingbert,  in  the 
Palatinate. 

August  14. — Reports  of  activities  in  France 
are  concerned  wholly  with  mining- 
operations  by  which  Allied  gains  are 
made  between  the  Oise  and  Moselle, 
and  in  the  Bagatelle  region.  French 
airmen  bombard  the  German  parking 
area  for  motors  and  aircraft  in  the 
Spada  valley,  Lorraine. 

August  16. — London  reports  that  the 
English  towns  of  Parton,  Whitehaven, 
and  Harrington  are  bombarded  by  a 
German  submarine  from  the  Irish  Sea. 

IN    THE    EAST 

August  10. — Constantinople  declares  that 
fresh  Allied  divisions  numbering  50,000 
men  recently  thrown  ashore  above  Ari 
Burnu,  at  the  heel  of  the  peninsula, 
have  been  repulsed  and  have  suffered 
heavy  casualties.  The  main  body  of 
the  Allies  is  engaged  north  and  east  of 
Krithnia,  at  the  toe  of  the  peninsula, 
in  attempting  to  take  the  strongly 
fortified  Achi  Baba  hills. 

August  11. — Desperate  attacks  by  the 
southern  wing  of  Germany's  army  in 
Poland,  between  Wlodawa  and  Cholm, 
are  reported.  Hea\'y  bombardments  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kovno  give  the 
Germans  the  small  village  of  Godlevo, 
six  miles  south  of  the  fortified  city; 
elsewhere  they  are  repulsed.  Berlin  re- 
ports the  capture  of  Zambrowo,  below 
the  Narew  and  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  Lomza,  by  General  von  Gallwitz's 
forces.  General  von  Hindenburg  is 
understood  to  be  in  direct  command  of 
the  attack  on  Kovno  at  present. 

August  12. — The  attack  on  Dvinsk  seems 
to  be  materially  hindered  by  Russian 
opposition,  where  the  Russians  have  re- 
occupied  the  town  of  Toviny,  45  miles 
northeast  of  Kovno.  At  Kovno,  von 
Hindenburg's  forces  progress  steadily. 
Northeast  and  east  of  Warsaw  the  prog- 
ress is  rapid,  Siedlce  being  taken,  and 
the  Germans  reaching  a  point  within 
65  miles  of  the  Bug. 

London  reports  two  trenches  gained  at 
Krithnia,  Gallipoli,  altho  at  Achi  Baba 
and  Ari  Burnu  violent  struggles  show 
no  gain  for  the  Allies. 

Nish  reports  that  the  Austrians  have 
recommenced  the  bombardment  of 
Belgrade,  Ser\ia,  and  that  the  Servians 
retaliate  with  an  artillery  attack  on 
Semlin. 

August  14. — The  forces  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria,  which  have  been  forcing 
their  way  east  of  Warsaw,  are  reported 
to  have  reached  a  point  35  miles  west 
of  Brest-Litovsk  and  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Bug  to  the  north. 

August  15. — Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria 
forces  a  crossing  of  the  Bug,  Berlin 
reports,  at  a  point  15  miles  north  of 
Brest-Litovsk.  Kovno  is  being  con- 
tinuously shelled. 

August  16. — General  von  Eichorn's  army 
takes  the  outer  fortifications  of  Kovno, 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.     A  fort  north 
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^All  official  archives  and  records  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Panama  Republic,  the  Secretar>- 
of  War,  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Goethals,  and  other  authorities. 
flThe  author  and  his  associates  were  able  to  gather  information  at  first  hand  from 
the  heads  of  the  government — information  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
diplomatic,  legislative,  engineering,  sanitary,  financial,  and  commercial  features  of 
Canal  history.  From  the  discovery  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  down  to  date,  the 
History  unfolds  a  story  of  absorbing  interest  in  a  literary  sense,  and  of  supreme 
importance  from  the  American  standpoint. 

^The  special  contributors  write  of  events  in  which  they  were  participants.  The 
first  two  chieftains  of  the  operations  at  Panama — John  F.  Wallace  and  John  F. 
Stevens — tell  their  personal  experiences  for  the  first  time.  Theodore  Roosevelt  tells 
how  the  United  States  acquired  the  right  to  dig  the  Canal.  Theodore  P.  Shonts 
speaks  of  the  work  performed  during  his  regime.  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  defenses  of  the  Canal.  Captains  Knapp  and  Andrews  con- 
sider the  Canal  and  Naval  strategy.  John  Hays  Hammond  takes  a  survey  of  the 
world's  commerce  as  affected  by  the  Canal.  Representative  Moore  reviews  Panama 
Canal  legislation.  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  writes  under  the  heading  "The  British  Empire 
and  the  Panama  Canal."  Surgeon-General  Blue  covers  the  wide  field  of  interna- 
tional quarantine  in  connection  with  the  Canal.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  of  Honolulu; 
Minister  Calderon,  of  Bolivia,  and  former  Minister  Peynado,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
contribute  important  chapters.  ^ 

^The  History  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  American  genius  and  ingenuity.  It  describes  the 
operations  of  every  important  American  corporation  which  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canal,  and  contains  a  list  of  every  person,  firm,  and  corporation  executing 
contracts  in  connection  with  the  Canal. 

^Included  in  the  volume  are  the  biographies  of  all  persons  prominently  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal — more  than  400 
biographical  sketches. 

flThe  Appendix  contains  all  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations 
relating  to  inter-oceanic  communications;  all  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  important  executive  orders. 

^Imperial  octavo,  xi  and  543  pages,  100  full-page  plates,  maps,  etc. 

Cloth $   5.00 

Half  Leather,   gilt  top 10.00 

Full  Leather,  full  gilt 20.00 

(Postage  prepaid) 

HISTORICAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  ^'^^TsLi^n^^^n^Y/^''^^ 


SBeGLEH  SPRINCS 


WATKINS    GLEN   ON 
SENECA  LAKE,   N.  Y. 

Wm.  E.  Leffintrwell.  Pres. 
Open    All    The    Year 

Jl  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease. 
The  treatment  methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science 
has  approved.  Treatments  are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians. 

■Flir'      nHTIIO     The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 

I  Hr       nil  I  Ha     Xauheim,  but  average  five  times  as  strong,  the  radium 
I  IIL      Un  I  IIU     EMANATION    FROM    BRINE    SPRING    No.    2 
AMOUNTS  TO  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  W  ATER,  or  neariy 
three  times  as  much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known. 

For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism.  Gout.  Diabetes.  Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia.  Anaemia.  Diseases 
of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and  Circulatory  System,  kidney  Disease,  and  Dis- 
orders of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  ni  this  country  or  hurope. 
The  Glen  Springs  is  situated  in  a  large  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built 
and  crraded  walks  ^r  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exercises.    Automobiling   Boating, 
Fishfng,  Music,  Dancing.     Well-kept  Golf  Course,    Tennis    Courts.  Miniature 
and  Clock  GoU'. 
Our  illustrated  booklets  and  latest  reports  on  our  mineral  springs  will 

be  mailed  on   request 
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Expectant  Motherhood 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  BaLLANTYNE,  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh 

In  tlie  rare  sympathy  with  which  the  author  approaches  the  subject  of  inother- 
hood,  in  the  delightful  literary  style  which  characterizes  ever>'  page,  and  in  the 
intimate  and  frank  nature  of  the  advice  that  is  gi\en,  we  have  here  one  of  the 
best  books  ever  written  on  this  subject.  Every  young  woman  approaching 
matrimony  as  well  as  every  "expectant"  mother  should  solve  for  herself  the  myster- 
ies of  |/hysiology  through  a  careful  reading  of  tiiis  work. 

A  large  book-      Nearly  3 00  pages.      Price  $1.50.      By  mail  $1 .61 
Wrapped  in  plain,  unlabeled  pacf^age 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WAP^^BIBLE 


The 


The  first  systematic  attempt  to 
commentate  on  every  men- 
tion of  war  in  the  Bible —  ,^^'b  bi''* 
to  set  forth  the  relation  of      ^^^^        jn*- 
the  Bible  to  war  in  all   ^^^     versal  Peace 
of  its  specific  and  ^^^By  George  Holley 
general  a^pccts  ^^r      Gilbert,  D.L)..  Ph.D. 
isdoneintliis^^^     i2mo      Cloth.  $ioo  net; 
I       ^^     by    mail,     fi.09.     Perma- 
u\\\^r        "^"''y    valuable     and    vitally 
scholarly  ^^  necessairy  in  all  Bible  study, 
book.     ^^^ 

FOE  *  WiGXALLS  C01irA.\T 
m<4S0  Foortll  Ateour  .Nrw  Tork 


Just  Published 

Modern 

TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
tliority  on  Golf  and  Tenn.s.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Ma.\  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorouRh  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
pilot ographs  of  great  players  in  action:  McLoughlin — 
Brookes— Wilding— William-.— Bund> — T.  R.  Pell.  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  nt- 
taches  to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  t,ie 
Davis  Cup."  Large  i2mo,  cloth.  Profusely  illustrated. 
J2.00  net:  by  mail  S2.16. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Tork 


A  Beautiful  New 
LIBRARY    OF  ART 

For  Homes  of  Tone  and   Refinement 

new  collection  of  the  reprc^ent.itive 

achievements  of  the  jrreatest  painters  of 

other  days  and  our  own,  reproduced  in  lieaii- 

lilul  colors  and  bound  in   two  jarsie   quarto 

volumes  for  the  librarv  or  parlor  table.   These  two 

splendid   volumes  contain   lui  beautiful  paintings 

>elected  from  anion^  the  most  prominent  and  inipiir- 

t:int   pictures  hanging  in   the  galleries  of   Cireat   Britain 

and  Europe. 

11  X  IS  in>.  i„  these  two  |arRe  volumes  yoti  will  have  a  library  of  the  world's 

greatest  pictures,  reproduced  in  the  beaut-ful  cf)lors  of  the  ori;;inal<,  on  si)ecially 

-elected  canvas-surface  paper  —  each  picture  motinted  on  heavy  white  art  l«>arcl. 

Reproduced  in  Original  Colors 


l„ic  li  ii.imniu;  is  ,u  .  r,ti)|i.uii(v|  liy  .t  l>rii-l' 
hiot£rai>liy  of  the  painter  anil  'lescription  of 
his  .style,  together  with  exi>lanatory  notes 
anfl  ■  -  ■  ■  roncemingthe picturesclcct- 
eil  11X1I.    This  ningniticent  work 

IS  I  in  cooperation  with  (asscll 

i    (  ijiiiiLiiiy.    the   famous  Fine   .Art  Pub- 
\     lis'iers  of  London. 

\  work  such  as  tliis  is  necessan,-  in  ever>* 


1  iilturcd  lionK-.  lu  these  two  voluir.rs  you 
have  _a  representative  collection  of  the 
world's  art.  You  would  l>eol>liRed  to  build 
a  gallery  of  large  dimensions  were  you  to 
attempt  to  hang  the  numlier  of  pic  tuns 
that  are  here  compactly  arranged  (01  vi.tir 
I)erus;il  and  enjoynicut.  The  notes  con- 
cerning the  pictures  and  painters  arc 
unusually  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Liberal  Knowledge 
of  Art  and  Artists 


1  'ii  1-.  .in  entireK  new  work  which  has 
"1  '  i'--n  t>ul>hshed.  and  the  attractive- 
111  ^.  lit  ih<  idea  together  with  the  ix-rina- 
ncni  character  ot  the  work  have  aln-ariy 
made  u  uncommonly  popular.     Sii^n  and 

send  the  com: ...1...     which  retains  for 

you  the  i>ri'.  irning  the  1xh>!;s 

at  our  cxpen  i  >ticd  after  exami- 

mttion.  Thfst-  t^^-  >.ir,;'-  \'olumes  contain 
the  liest  workof  the  rrj)ri--<'ntative  artists 
whose  names  appear  in  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement  See  our  siiecial  "On- 
Approval"  Offer  outlined  in  coupon  here- 
with. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Si{n  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day 
FfNK  &  WAliNAl.l.s  c  nMIANV.  Xe„.  y.jri. 

Srn'l  mo  on  appr.  .v.-\1  ■-,,->  iatfc  rfiarrospaid,  the 
l»..v.hlflirs<.f  tirr.ilPi.  1  .  i  csfiyGiral  I'aintorS  " 
1  rii.-l.«r  %\  a\  If  -ati.f.T  i..ry.  I  will  rrlain  the 
w  .rk  and  spDit  yi.ii  S'J.O"  I  .  r  lit  <nlh  Utrrraftrr  un- 
til $  1  *>  iiO  in  all  havp  U-- 11  (i.-vid.  <*,>iMpletinR  Ihf 
P'lrrha**-.  If  I  do  n„t  want  Ihr  tirxtks.  I  will  return 
thrill  within  ten  days  at  y.iir  expense,  you  will 
refund  ttic  money  1  hare  paid,  and  1  will  owe 
y,m  noihinf.  L.  D.  8-2tl-lS 

Name 

Address 

<'u» 


of  Xovogeorgievsk  and  two  subsidiary 
fortifications  are  taken  by  storm. 

The  Royal  Edward,  a  British  transport 
carrying  troops  to  the  Dardanelles,  is 
sunk  in  the  .^^gean  Sea  by  a  German 
submarine.  Nearly  1,000  soldiers  are 
said  to  be  lost. 

August  17. — ^Ko\Tio  falls,  threatening  all 
the  railway-lines  between  Grodno,  Vilna, 
Brest-Litovsk,  Dvinsk,  and  Petrograd. 

GENERAL 

August  13. — London  reports  that  Germany 
is  putting  into  force  two  regulations 
intended  to  control  the  consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  Empire. 

England  holds  up  two  consignments  of 
coal  purchased  by  a  Swedish  firm  for 
the  Swedish  Xavy. 

August  16. — Paris  reports  continued  suc- 
cesses in  northern  Kamerun,  western 
Africa,  where  Allied  troops  have  put  the 
German  colonists  to  flight  in  two  recent 
engagements  of  importance. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

August  12. — Captain  Beach,  of  the  United 
States  cruiser  Washington,  present  Ad- 
ministrator of  Customs  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  takes  charge  of  the  Haitian 
Presidential  election. 

August  16.  —  The  American  Consul  at 
Chihuahua  reports  that  General  Villa  is 
making  restitution  to  all  foreign  shop- 
keepers in  the  districts  controlled  by 
him,  who  were  previously  dispossest. 

DOMESTIC 

August  11.- — The  State  grand  jury  of 
Illinois  brings  indictment  against  the 
captain  and  engineer  of  the  Eastland 
and  four  of  the  owners  for  criminal 
negligence  and  responsibility  for  the 
sinking  of  that  vessel. 

Reports  from  the  three  southernmost 
counties  of  Texas  declare  the  Americans 
there  to  be  armed  and  fully  prepared 
for  raiding  Mexicans,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Carranza  faction. 

August  12.  —  The  French  Ambassador 
makes  the  second  payment  by  his  Gov- 
ernment for  the  American-owned  cotton 
on  the  steamship  Dacia. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  atithorizes 
an  11-cent  postage-stamp,  to  be  dark 
green,  with  the  profile  head  of  Franklin, 
from  the  Houdon  bust. 

August  13. — The  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence's peace  plea  is  sent  to  Mexico,  urg- 
ing all  factions  to  cease  fighting  and 
unite  in  one  constitutional  government. 

August  14. — ^A  final  estimate  of  the  dead 
in  the  Enslland  disaster  in  the  Chicago 
River,  July  24,  is  852. 

.Vugust  l.">. — The  German  Government  re- 
ports to  Washington  over  sixty  occasions 
on  which  British  ships  have  made  use 
of  neutral  flags  to  escape  detection  by 
the  enemy,  in  seven  of  which  cases  the 
American  flag  or  insignia  was  employed. 

Leo  Frank,  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Mary  Phagan,  of  Marietta,  Georgia, 
serving  life-sentence  and  only  recently 
released  from  the  hospital  after  a 
murderous  attack  liy  a  fellow  convict, 
is  taken  from  jail  by  twenty-five  masked 
men  and  hanged  to  a  tree  in  Marietta. 
Only  with  ditficulty  is  his  body,  when 
found,  saved  from  mutilation  by  Georgia 
whites. 

Augiist  16. — Brownsville,  Texas,  reports 
that  armed  Mexicans  are  advancing  to 
attat'k  the  town  of  Mercedes,  35  miles 
northwest  of  that  city.  General  Funs- 
ton  reports  a  fusillade  at  San  Antonio. 
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Why  Not  Live  the  Thoroughly  Successful  Life? 


/  know  that  I  can  easily,  quickly  and  positively  prove  to  you 
that  you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be  to  realize  the  joys 
and  benefits  of  living  in  full;  and  that  you  are  only  half  as  well 
as  you  should  be,  half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  be,  half  as  am- 
bitious as  you  may  be,  and  only  half  as  well  developed  as  you 
ought  to  be. 

The  fact  is  that  no  matter  who  you  are,  whether  you  are  young  or 
old,  weak  or  strong,  rich  or  poor,  1  can  prove  to  you  readily  by  demon- 
stration that  you  are  leading  an  inferior  life,  and  1  want  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  the  way  in  which  you  may  completely  and  easily,  without 
inconvenience  or  loss  of  time,  come  in  possession  of  new  life,  vigor, 
energy,  development  and  a  higher  realization  of  life,  success  and 
happiness. 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure  ? 

Are  you  living  a  full  and  successful  life?  Why  not  always  be  at  your  best? — ■ 
thoroughly  well,  virile,  energetic.  Why  not  invest  in  yourself  and  mal<e  the 
most  of  your  every  opportunity?  It  is  easy  when  you  know  how.  The  Swoboda 
System  points  the  way.  It  requires  no  drugs,  no  appliances,  no  dieting,  no 
study,  no  loss  of  time,  no  special  bathing;  there  is  nothing  to  worry  you.  It 
gives  ideal  mental  and  physical  conditions  without  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution  is  no  experiment.  I 
am  giving  it  successfully  to  pupils  all  over  the  world.  1  have  among  my  pupils 
hundreds  of  doctors,  judges,  senators,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors,  gov- 
ernors, thousands  of  business  and  professional  men,  farmers,  mechanics  and 
laborers,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  women — more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
people  have  profited  through  this  system. 

Your  Earning  Power,  your  success,  depend  en- 
tirely upon  your  energy,  health,  vitality,  memory 
and  will  power.  Without  these,  all  knowledge  be- 
comes of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put  into  active 
use.  The  Swoboda  System  can  make  you  tireless, 
improve  your  memory,  intensify  your  will  power, 
and  make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought  to  be.  I 
promise  it. 

WHAT    OTHERS    HAVE    TO    SAY 

"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 

"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  increased  mental 
and  physical  capacity.'' 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work  of  mental  charac- 
ter oreviously  impossible  for  me."  . 

"I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results;  have  gamed 
17  pounds." 

'•  The  very  first  lessons  began  to 
work  magic.  In  my  gratitude  I  am 
telling  my  croaking  and  complain- 
ing friends,  '  Try  Swoboda.' '' 

"Words  cannot  explain  the  new 
life  it  imparts  both  to  body  and 
brain." 

"It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds, 
increased  my  chest  expansion  5 
inches,  reduced  my  waist  6  inches.'' 

"  I  cannot  recommend  your  sys- 
tem too  highly,  and  without  flattery 
believe  that  its  propagation  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  health 
of  the  country." 

"My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel 
that  nothing  is  impossible ;  my 
capacity  both  physically  and  men- 
tally is  increasing  daily." 

"I  have  heard  your  system  highly 
recommended  for  years  but  I  did 
not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it 
until  I  tried  it.  I  am  glad  indeed 
that  I  am  now  taking  it." 

"Your  system  developed  me  most 
wonderfully." 

"I  think  your  system  is  wonder- 
ful. I  thought  I  was  in  the  best  of 
physical  health  before  I  wrote  for 
your  course,  but  I  can  now  note  the 
greatest  improvement  even  in  this 
short  time.  I  cannot  recommend 
your  system  too  highly.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  to  me." 

"You  know  more  about  the  hu- 
man body  than  any  man  with  whom 
I  have  ever  come  in  contact,  per- 
sonally or  otherwise." 

"Your  diaLjnosis  and  explanation 
of  my  brain  trouble  was  a  revelation 
to  me.  I  have  had  the  be~t  physi- 
cians of  my  State,  but  >  our  grasp 
of  the  human  body  exceeds  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  or  known. 
I  have  read  your  letters  to  many 
people,  also  to  my  physicians,  who 
marvel  at  them." 


PvpiU  are  rrcn 

and     women, 

ranging     in 

age    from 

14  to  92 


Men  and  women 
of  every  age  and 
condition  profit 
through  the 
Swoboda  per- 
sonal mail  [in- 
struction. 


Originator  of 
Conscious  Evolution 


MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS  FREE. 
It  explains  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF 
CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  the  human  body 
as  it  has  never  been  explained  before.  It  will  startle, 
educate,  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy  and 
physiology.  It  tells  in  a  highly  interesting  and 
simple  manner  just  what  you  have  always  wanted 
to  know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given  you 
the  first  real  understanding  of  your  body  and  mind. 
It  shows  how  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior 
life;  it  explains  how  you  may  make  use  of  natural 
laws  for  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of 
yourself  than  you  could  obtain  from  a  college  course. 
The  information  which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  any  price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  you  through  conscious  evolution  of  your 
cells;  it  explains  my  discoveries  and  what  they  are  doing 
for  men  and  women.  Thousands  have  advanced  them- 
selves in  every  way  through  a  better  realization  and 
conscious  use  of  the  principles  which  I  have  discovered 
and  which  I  disclose  in  my  book.  It  also  explains  the 
DANGERS  OF  EXERCISE  and  of  EXCESSIVE  DEEP 
BREATHING. 

I  offer  my  system  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  lose<  a  single  penny.  My  guarantee  is 
startling,  specific,  positive  and  fraud-proof. 

Write  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  particulars 
to-day  before  it  slips  your  mind.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  at  least  learn  the  facts  concerning  the  SWOBODA 
SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and 
women. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

1350  Aeolian  Bldg.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Hooks  in 
Three  Ticks 
of  a  Watch 

without  a  bit  of  fuss!  Basline 
Autowline  is  fast  and  ready 
lo  tow  in  the  time  it  lakes  to  tell  ill 

BASLINE 


That's 


cflFiciency  and  service.  Nothins  can  be  handier  for 
attaching  than  the  Fatentcl  Snaffle  Hooks  on  tlii^ 
big-little  aiiloinohile  to\%hne.  Ka<«llnr>  Antonlin^  is 
about  i'tfeel  lontj  and  ismadeof  ct-Iebrated  Ytllow 
Strand  Powcrsteel  wire  rope,  J;* -inch  in  diamL-ter. 
WciKha  only  4 '^  pounds  but  is  a  veritable  Sam- 
son in  strenKlh.  Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  Price, 
eaat  of  Roclcic*.  $3.95. 

Insi^it  on    Ranllnp  Aiitowllne  with 
the    Paten t(--d    Snaffle    Hooks. 

rowrrnlci'l  Trurkllnf  is  the  "biK  brother"  of  RaRllno 
Aiitowlln(>.  Extra  Htronij  for  heavy  truck  towing. 
Price,  east  of  Rockies.  Jfi-.V).  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  order  of  us  direct. 

K  R  K  K  .     Illustrated  Circulars.    Write  for  them. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.  823  N.  ZodSl.Sl.  Loais.  Mo. 

N.H  \oik  Cfflri".  7(>ll  »iirr<-i>  Sirt-i-l 

Maktis-.f  fa;ii..ii>.  \y  1..W   Strjiii'i   I'DVVfrstccl  wire  r<.]>c 


BROWN 
SYSTEM 
of  OILING 
SPRINGS 


Oil   ALL  Springs   in  S   Minutes 

Hcltcr  than  two  liour,-*  by  old  method.  Automati- 
cally fccus  oil  Ix-twccn  sprinn  leaves — forciriK  out 
rust — making  si)rinK-;  flexible — eliminating  sQueaks 
— insuring  smooth  riding. 

Sold  on  FREE  Trial 

Ride  30  days  at  tiiir  cx(Krn«c.      Voiir  family  will  insist 
that  you  keep  tht-m.      Ask    v«ur  di-alor  or   wrilc   NOW 
for  descriptive  (ultjcr  anil  FREE  TRIAL  offer  blank. 
LIVE    DEALER    PROPOSITION 

BROWN  SPRING  OILER  CO.     6M1  C,rn,.,e  Avenue 

CK-v.-land,   Ohio 


A  Llllle  Training  Course  Complete  lor  75c 


|'.\    MK  liw  1  s  (  '■•I'l 


STORY 
WRITING 

AND 

JOUR. 
NALISM 


All  intrniirljr  inliTi'stin:  niiil  raliiiililr  counii 
full  of  UKcfiil  hints  fur  all  nlm  w.uild  put 
MOKK  |M»wcr  nnil  iniurli  into  iit<irics.  atlvrr- 
tix'MiDiibi.  Icttrra.  Iixlileta.  sppci-lic-a.  ml.'!, 
talks,  ctr.    Tnkrs  up  j'-urnahsiii.  short  st..ry 

writinit.   rrcBtivp  r..in|i<.i>iti naliiial  f,.r 

st.Ty,  rrntial  i.lra.  pl..l  .■onrtnirli..ii.  ».u1  <.f 
tin-  jtt4.i->-.  r)inrai't4>r  stiKly.  HCttinK',  how  t. ■ 
oliorrvc  iiK-n.  thr  iiiMlivi-  antl  iiianr  oIIht 
pliupi  of  nt-.ry  writinic  and  T'rarli.al  c.ni- 
ponlti.n.  ri..lh-l..iind.  lifi  pp  .T.V  |s«itp»Hl. 
f.Hli  |),.pt  Kink  k  W.ncnalln  (■..iiipaiiv. 
:t.'.4  ;in<l  Kourtli  An-nur    Nnv  V..rk. 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE 

Hii  Entire  Works  A  h.mdy  insunt-r';(crcncc  Sliakc- 

All  in  One  Volume  M)tare,     (or    leciurcrs,     writers, 

Will,  N«. .  D   >  teachers,  and  all  |nil)lic  speakers 

TL      L  V      l'  ""'  ^e-"l"s,     for  libraries,  etc. 

cnt    Ihumb-Notch  Shakespeare  COMPLETE  in  one 

Index       which  'I'ln  paper  volume  for   all    ready- 

G.j       V  c-  r>''erenccpurposes-I'lay»,.Sonnets. 

UldCS    lour  rin-  I'ocms.  index.  (;iossary.elc 


ger  In.itanlly  to 
Ihe  Very  Play  You 
Warf. 


,.., Bi- 

njrapliy  and  Notes  hy  !• .  J  .  I'urni- 

v.ill  and  John  Mtinro.       WITH  A 

IJECIDEDLY  NEW  FEATl  RE 

never  before  used  in  Shakespeare 

,  .   ,  — a    patent    thumb-notih    indeii 

which  Kiiides  your  finuer  INSTANTEV 

lothcvcry  I'lay, Sonnet  or  roemdesircd. 

ipg.i  pages;  64  full-pageillustrat  ions  ;type 
clear  and  not  amall;  »ubstantiallv  Imund 
indurablecloth,  Jj.as.carriagepaidby  us 

Something 

NEW 

in  Shakespeare 

Fank  &  Wafnalb  Compuir 

354-60  Foarth  Arc. 

Ntw  York 


A  three-days'  hurricane  accompanied  by  a 
tidal  wave  sweeps  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
causing  nearly  150  known  deaths  and  a 
S30,000,000  property  loss.  With  all  tel- 
egraphic communications  cut  off,  wire- 
less reports  declare  Galveston,  Texas, 
saved  by  its  sea-wall  and  suffering  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  loss. 

August  18. — Governor  Harris,  of  Georgia, 
offers  S500  apiece  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  Ivnchcrs  of  Leo  Frank. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  ihis  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
U!>e  of  words,  the  Funk  &  U' agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"I.  L.  K.."  Donncllson.  111. — "Is  it  correct  to 
.saj-  ■  The  cattle  were  almost  siifTocated  by  the 
wind".'" 

Yes.  To  suffocate  is  to  rhoke  or  stifle  by 
stoi)i)ing  the  Ijreath  in  any  way;  as  by  wind,  etc. 
Therefore,  the  sentence  is  correct. 

"D.  M.  R.,"  Talcott.  W.  Va. — "Wliich  is  cor- 
rect, and  wliy — 'I  knew  it  to  be  she.'  or  'I  knew  it 
to  be  her"!" 

Bullions'  "  English  Grammar"  states  the  follow- 
ing: "  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  may  lie  the  object  of 
another  verb;  verbs  whieh  tak.'  the  infinitive  as 
their  object  are  transitive  verbs  in  the  active  voice; 
and  the  infinitive,  either  alone  or  modified  by  other 
words,  is  equivalent  to  the  objective  case.  This  being 
the  case,  "her"  would  be  the  proper  word  to  use. 
as  the  pronoun  "it"  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
"knew,"  or  part  of  the  phrase  "it  to  be  her."  which 
is  the  obj.'Ct,  and  hence  in  the  objective  case. 
Therefore,  the  sentence  should  read  "I  knew  it 
to  be  her." 

"A.  M.  C.  W.."  Helena.  Mont.— "  Kindly  give 
the  distinction  between  each  other  and  one  another. 
also  between  thoroughbred  and  pure-bred  as  applied 
to  stock." 

"Each  other"  should  always  be  applied  to  two 
only,  whereas  "one  anothtT"  should  be  used  where 
more  than  two  are  coneerned.  For  e.vample,  "The 
two  friends  congratulated  each  other."  that  is.  each 
one  congratulated  the  other.  "This  command- 
numt  I  give  unto  you.  that  ye  love  one  another." 
that  is.  all  should  love  one  another.  The  term 
"thoroughbred"  is  especially  applied  to  horses. 
Cattle  and  other  animals  of  pure  or  unmixed  breed 
are  preferably  termed  "pure-bred." 

"H.  T.  W."  Kiceville.  la. — "Please  give  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  'cache.' 
Also,  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  'lutsh.'" 

The  word  cache  is  pronounced  kash — a  as  in 
fast  or  far;  sh  as  in  ,s7i/p.  and  means  a  place  for 
concealing  or  storing  any  tiling,  as  a  hole  in  the 
ground  or  a  cavity  untler  a  heap  of  stones:  also, 
lirovisions.  ammunition,  etc..  stored  in  such  a 
place.  Cash  is  pronounced  kash — a  as  in  fat; 
sh  as  in  ship. 

"A.  M.  Q.."  Newbtirgh.  N.  Y.— "  What  form  of 
salutatitm  is  cornvt  in  atldressing  a  letter  to  an 
immarri(-d  woman,  when  referring  to  business 
matters '.'  " 


If  the  person 
then  it  is  per- 
. "  inserting    the 


"Madam"  or  "Dear  Madam. 
addressi>d    is   an    old    customer, 

missible   to  say  "DearMi.ss 

surname  here. 

"S.  .'^.."  Kiclimond.  Va. — "  .\re  the  following 
sentences  grammatically  correct?  (1)  "He  was  a 
negro  of  on  untrustworthy  cliaracler.'  (2i  'Shake- 
speare did  to  life  the  char.ictcr  of  I)t)gberry.' 
(:i)  '  ir/ii7.s7  neither  nf  us  kmnis  iiuich  about  it  /  am 
content  lo  say  that  .lolin  is  right.'  (4)  'There  are 
not  wi.sdoiu.  justice,  and  kindness  enough  in  the 
world.'  i.'ji  "This  is  the  only  coui-se  in  wliich  I 
think  I  ought  to  hrcaihe  my  hor.se.'  ((i)  'On  one 
such  occasion  as  the  prt^sent  every  man  feels  satis- 
lied  with  the  future.'  (7)  "Would  you  hie  yourself 
off-.'"' 

(1)  The  "an"  Is  not  ungrammatical.  but  had 
bi-tter  be  omitted.  (2)  Say.  "drew  to  the  life." 
i;{)  This  sentence  is  cx)rrect.  except  that  "wnile" 
is  preferriHl  to  "whilst"  in  this  country.  (4)  This 
sentence  is  corriH't.  (5)  This  use  of  "breathe"  is 
correct.  (6)  Say.  "On  such  an"  for  "On  one 
such."  (7)  This  sentence  is  correct,  but  is  archaic 
or  poetic. 


"C.  T.  A.,"  Baton  Rouge,  La. — "  (1)  Kindly 
inform  me  whether  the  noun  '  people '  can  be  used 
with  a  singular  verb,  and  if  so,  when?  (2)  In  the 
following  sentence  should  the  verb  be  singular  or 
plural?  '  Three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  is 
or  are  the  personjil  property  and  real  estate.'" 

(1)  People  is  a  collective  noim,  £ind  is  treated  as 
a  singular  or  pliual  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  speaker  or  writer  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
people  acting  or  considered  as  one  body,  or  acting 
or  considered  individually.  (2)  The  singular  form 
is  not  only  permissible,  but  preferable.  A  multiple, 
or  a  sum  or  collection  of  tmits,  is  viewed  as  a 
singular  and  should  be  used.  The  following  illus- 
tration serves  to  explain  the*sentence  imder  con- 
sideration: "The  hundred  dollars  is  here"  is 
correct  when  the  amoimt  is  viewed  as  one  stun. 
When  the  separate  coins  are  referred  to.  the  ex- 
pression is  plural;  as,  "This  certifies  that  there 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  five  silver  dollars." 

"J.  C.  M.,"  Motmd  City.  Kan. — "Wliich  is 
the  correct  way  to  spell  the  name  Lucile  or 
Lucille?" 

Lucile  is  the  correct  spelling. 

"G.  S.."  Sherburne,  X.Y.—" Which  syllable  of 
the  noims  address  and  allies  should  be  accented  ?  " 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  allies  is  a-laiz' — ai 
as  in  aisle,  and  of  address — ad-dress'. 

",I.  H.  L.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Which  is 
correct:  'You  had  better  see  the  doctor,'  or  'You 
uould  better  sec  the  doctor'?" 

Both  arc  correct.  "You  had  better"  makes  use 
of  a  long-established  English  idiom;  would  better 
is  felt  by  some  persons  to  be  the  more  logical 
construction,  but  the  critics  of  had  better  have, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  of  us,  the  look  of  piuists. 

"L.  H.."  New  York  City. — "Which  is  correct: 
■  Xone  of  tlu«e  is  in  stock,'  or  ' None  of  these  are  in 
stock'  ?" 

Xone  is  construed  in  the  singular  or  plural  as  the 
sense,  or  the  best  expression  of  the  meaning  in- 
tended, may  require.  "Did  you  buy  melons?" 
"There  were  none  in  the  market."  "Have  you 
brought  me  a  letter?"  "There  was  none  in  your 
letter-box."  When  the  singular  or  pliual  equally 
well  expresses  the  sense,  the  plural  is  conunonly 
used.     "Xone  of  these  words  are  now  ciurent." 

"W.  E.  K.,"  Canton.  Kan. — "  (1)  Are  children 
l)om  on  American  soil  of  foreign  -  born  unna- 
turalized imrents  American  citizens,  or  do  they 
(the  children)  have  to  be  naturalized  before  they 
are  American  citizens?  (2)  Is  the  murder  of  Sir 
William  Wallace's  wife  as  related  in  '  Scottish 
Cliiefs  '  a  historical  fact?" 

(1)  Children  of  foreign  parentage  may  declare 
their  citizenship  on  attaining  majority.  Until 
then  they  take  the  nationality  of  the  father.  (2) 
The  facts  related  in  "Scottish  Cluefs"  are  com- 
monly believed  to  be  based  on  history. 

"E.  L.  T.."  Baltimore,  Md. —  "Is  the  word 
"ain't"  objectionable  to  a  serious  degree,  in  EngUsh 
use?  Does  it  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
l)erson  using  it?" 

Ain't  is  a  contracted  form  of  arc  not,  which  is 
occasionally  used  also  for  am  not  and  is  not.  Its  use 
for  is  not,  has  not,  and  hare  not.  tho  common,  is  illit- 
erate. As  adialectal  verb  ain  't  was  used  by  Frances 
Bumey  (afterward  Madame  d'.Vrblay),  in  her 
novel  Evelina,  published  in  177.S;  also  by  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  Life  and  Letters  in  1827,  and  is  to  be 
foimd  frequently  in  Dickens's  works. 

""M.  Z.,"'  New  York  City. — '"  Kin-'.ly  inform  me 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  'Tonimy  Atkins' 
and  its  connection  with  a  British  -soldier." 

The  expression  Tommy  Atkins  had  its  origin 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  at  one  time  to  all  British 
soldiers,  in  which  were  to  be  entered  the  name, 
age,  term  of  service,  etc.,  of  each  individual. 
With  each  book  a  form  w.ts  si  lU  out  by  the  War 
onice  and  the  sample  name  filled  in  on  it  was 
Tommy  Atkins,  corresponding  to  the  John  Doe  of 
legal  documents.  This,  by  an  easy  transference, 
soon  became  the  nickname  of  the  British  soldier. 

"U.  S.  M."  Zanesville.  O. — "Which  is  correct: 
'  Keej)  oJT  the  grass,'  or  '  Keep  off  of  the  grass'?" 

The  expres.sion  "off  of"  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered dialectal,  the  "of"  being  redundant.  It 
has  had  the  sanction  of  literary  usage,  however, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  2  Henry  VL, 
act  ii,  scene  1;  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
ch.  1,  and  in  Steele's  Spectator,  No.  .300. 

""G.  S.  .1.."  Aberdeen.  Wash. — "How  would  you 
write  the  pos,sessive  singular  of  the  sentence  ""The 
hat  of  Thomas  is  costly"?" 

""Thomas's  hat  is  costly." 
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A  Business  Story 

About  Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes 


How  telling  the  facts 
increased  Goodyear 
Inner  Tube  sales  by  50 
per  cent  in  one  month. 

One  morning  last  March  two  Good- 
year'men  met  to  discuss  our  tires. 
In  came  our  Factory  Manager  with  a 
Goodyear  Laminated  Tube. 

He  said,  "Here's  something  as  de- 
serving as  the  Goodyear  tire,  and  few^ 
men  know  the  facts.  If  all  men  did, 
every  motorist  in  America  w^ould  be 
drawn  toward  these  tubes,  whatever 
tire  he  favors. 

"More  than  that,  the  best  advertise- 
ment possible  for  Goodyear  tires  is  this 
Laminated  Tube.  Getting  men  to  try 
it  w^ill  w^in  them  to  Goodyear  tires. " 

Then  he  told  us  the  facts  which  we 
put  in  print.  The  next  month  our 
Tube  sales  jumped  50  per  cent.  Which 
show^s  how^  many  men  w^anted  a  sur- 
passing Tube  w^ithout  an  extra  price. 


Many  Tubes  in  One  14%  Thicker  This  Year 


Goodyear  Laminated  Tubes  are 
built  of  many  thin  layers,  not  of  one 
thick    piece     of    rubber.       Note    the 

picture.       These 

many    layers    of 

pure  rubber  are 

then  vulcanized  into  a  solid 

tube. 


The  advantage  is  this:  For- 
eign particles  get  into  rubber, 
causing  flaws.  In  a  thick  piece  of 
rubber  they  often  pass  undetected, 
and  the  Haw^s  may  go  clear  through. 
That's  fatal  in  an  air-containing  tube. 
But  in  these  thin  sheets  inspection 
shows  the  specks  and  w^e  eliminate 
them. 

That's  the  only  w^ay  w^e  know  of  to 
make  a  leak-proof  Tube.  And  w^e  get 
a  leak-proof  valve  patch  by  making 
it  integral  w^ith  the  Tube. 


Below^  w^e  picture  the  actual  thick- 
ness of  a  4'/2-irich  Tube.  And  it's  all 
pure  rubber — yet  as  thick  as  a  com- 
pounded Tube. 


We  have  always  made  fine  Tubes. 
But  this  year  we  have  made  certain 
sizes  thicker  and  heavier,  but  of  the 
same  pure  rubber.  One  size  is  121/2% 
thicker;  another  is  16%%  thicker. 
Our  additions  w^ill  cost  about  $225,000 
on  our  year's  production.  Yet  we 
reduced  our  Tube  prices  by  20  per 
cent.  So  these  Laminated  Tubes  cost 
about  the  same  as  other  Tubes  today. 
It's  unw^ise  not  to  get  them. 


Those  are  the  facts  which  in  one 
month  added  50  per  cent  to  our  Tube 
sales.  They  are  irresistible.  Today 
these  Tubes,  w^ith  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, are  creating  respect  for  Good- 
year standards.  They  are  winning 
men  to  Goodyear  tires. 

Any  Goodyear  dealer  will  supply  you. 
A  Goodyear  Service  Station  in  your  neigh- 
borhood has  your  size  in  stock,  and  will 
give  you  full  Goodyear  service. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY.  AKRON.  OHIO 


.^ 


Never  Colored 

The  Tubes  are  always 
gray,  the  color  of  pure  rub- 
ber. We  omit  all  foreign 
ingredients,  including  min- 
eral color.  We  do  th' 
minimize  friction  heat, 
Tube's  worst  enemy. 


OOD/PYEAR 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Laminated  Tubes 

Heavy  Tubes — Uncolored 
Built  Layer  on  Layer 
e  Makers  of  Forhfied  Tires 
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Don't  be  a  "Neighborhood 
Business'*  any  Longer 


The  one  thing  which  directly  restricts  the  growth  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  smaller  business  establishments  of 
the  country  is  the  limited  field  they  are  able  to  serve. 

To  grow,  they  must  first  widen  their  possible  field  of  delivery — ■ 

increase   the  size  of   their   "neighborhood."      Motor-haulage    will 

effect  this.    But  it  will  be  profitable  only  if  the  business  is  prepared 

to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  added  facilities  for  growth*. 

And  in  connection  with  the  new  light  Denby  truck, 

we  are  announcing  the  greatest  forward  step 

in  the  general  adoption  of  motor-delivery, 

because  it  makes  the  truck  pay — the 

Denby  Business-Building  and 
Sales  Efficiency  Service 

The  driver — the  man  who  actually  delivers  the  will  be  Riven  to  the  person  making  the  best  showing.  By  itself,  this  new  Denby  truck  easily  dominates 

jjoods  or   the   service — <:omes   in   closest   personal  payable  November  1.  I91().     S2(HM)  in  Eold  will  be  its  field      And  the  Denby  Business-Building  Course 

contact  with  the  customer.     In  many  lines,  he  sees  distributed  as  subsidiary  rewards  during  the  year.  which  is  a  nart  of  our  service  makes  vour  nrofitahle 

customers  continually  who  do  most  of  their  business  The  judKCS.  to  be  announced  later,  will  be  three  «"'«!  |S  a  part  ot  our  service  makes  your  prohtaDle 

with  you  by  telephone,  and  seldom  come  to  your  men  of  national  prominence  in  a  business  sense.  "*^          ^"  assured  ttimg,  not  a  mere  claim, 
establishment. 

Through  his  efforts,  properly  directed,  the  aver-                          THE  NEW  LIGHT  DENBY  THE    LARGER    DENBY    UNITS    MAINTAIN 

?o^^e^"crL^'^;eXin[rLne'drtfX%^'e"?u^ti!  sho';!:n^rrhe'fnra^u^„''^•ffra^\^*U^^  n              ™^^^  s^j^^'^^^^ 

vation  of  store  friendshio  each  customer  can  be  sho\\n  in  the  illubtration,  offers  a  \alue  at  the  price  Our    greatly    increased    business,    a    perfected 

maTthe  nucleur^f  a  bX  of  new^oneTthe  SusU  "^'^'^^  '^  unprecedented  m  motor-trucks.  engineering  and  shop-system,  the  use  of  specially- 

ness,  instead  of  "neighborhood,"  may  be  made  city-           Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  mere  adaptation  of  designed  tools,  and  the  enormous  purchasing  power 

wide  and  suburban.  f  pleasure-car  chassis      It  possesses  the  same  basic  of  the  men  back  of  the  business,  enabled  us  to  put 

features  of  construction   and   design   which   have       •    , «     »     „  t    i      i  i    ..       •  .u     i 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Denby  Business-Build-  made  the  larger  Denby  models  preeminent  in  their  '"      ^"^'  °"  -'"'y  ^  "^'^  "^*^  P""^  °"  *"^  ^^'^^" 

ing  and  Siilcs  i:iriri('ncy  Course,  no  expense  has  been  class— the   unit    power-plant,     internal-gear   axle,  Denby  models — prices  that  even  a  year  ago  would 

spared.    It  represents  the  best  effort  of  experts.   No  Hotchkiss  drive,  extra  large  springs  and  sturdy  have    been    absolutely    impossible    for    the    same 

one  <  an  take  it  without  becoming  a  better  salesman,  frame.  quality.     These  are: 

a  bttter  citizen  and  a  more  productive  employe             It  is  especially  designed— by  men  who  have  been  Tvne  R       1       t«n  iMTi 

..rSn.?i„T„ "^  business-building  service  without  ;„  t,,e  motor-truck  business  for  years-to  do  the  ^l^^  %'     \^'^ns 1685 

IMrallel  today.  ,,,.,„,..,„<.  ^„^  delivery  work  of  the  smaller  business  {l^  e'    2      tons 1985 

It  covers  one  year,  divided  into  quarterly  sec-  cfhciently  and  economically.  '^     '  

tions.     And  the  entire  course  is  K  R  K  K  to  the           Top.  panel  body,  or  starting  and  lighting  system  Each    model   represents   absolutely   the   best 

driver,  or  other   person   nominated   by   the   pur-  can  be  obtained  as  additional  equipment,  if  desired,  truck  it  is  humanly  possible  to  build  for  its  particu- 

diascr,  of  every  light  Denby  truck.    $1000  in  gold  at  moderate  expense.  lar  service. 

We  want  every  business  man  interested  in  motor-haulage  to  write  us.  Denby  trucks,  as  users  will 
testify,  are  fitted  to  a  business,  not  merely  tacked  on  to  it.  We  want  to  hear,  especially,  from  the 
great  army  of  small  business  men  who  have  wanted  motor-haulage — if  it  could  be  made  to  pay. 

DENBY  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  30  Dubois  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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GERMANY'S  GOOD  INTENTIONS 


THE  SINKING  of  the  Arabic  was  taken  as  Germany's 
answer  to  our  Lusilania  notes  by  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  American  press  and  the  demand  for  sharp  action, 
perhaps  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations,  was  so  widely 
voiced  that  the  friendly  statements  of  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  and  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  came  as  something 
of  a  surprize.  This  surprize  may  not  have  in  all  cases  been 
accompanied  by  that  "great  delight"  which  one  German- 
American  editor  said  he  experienced,  but  the  feeling  of  relief  in 
Washington  was  at  once  shared  by  the  press  in  all  our  chief  cities. 
The  Pittsburg  Gazcttc-Timcs  was  glad  to  know  that  Germany's 
attitude  was  at  least  not  to  be  one  of  flat  defiance.  The  New 
York  World  became  convinced  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  vexing  problem  arising  out  of  Germany's  submarine  war- 
fare was  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  In  her  Chancellor's 
declaration  that  in  case  a  submarine  commander  were  shown 
to  have  exceeded  his  instructions  the  Imperial  Government 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  her  Ambassador's  statement  that  "if  Americans 
should  actually  have  lost  their  lives  this  would  naturally  be 
contrary  to  ovu-  intentions,"  Germany  has  made  a  great  con- 
cession, in  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  opinion.  And  similar 
hopeful  expressions  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  such  papers 
as  the  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  In  fact,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
"tln-oughout  the  country,  in  the  bosom  of  every  American," 
these  declarations  have  "awakened  hopes  which  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  Germany  to  disappoint." 

Little  basis  for  such  hope  is,  however,  discerned  by  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  observes  that  whatever  defense  the  Ger- 
mans may  build  up  for  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic,  the  real  danger 
wiU  remain  "in  that  settled  policy  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
German-American  difficulties."  Or,  as  the  equally  skeptical 
Chicago  Herald  puts  it,  "the  floor  of  the  ocean-bed  is  being 
paved  with  the  good  intentions  of  the  German  Government." 
Germany,  says  The  Herald,  "should  realize  that  the  time  is  past 
for  regrets  which  are  followed  by  fiu-ther  atrocities.  .  .  .  The 
dead  of  the  Lusitania,  the  dead  of  the  Arabic,  were  not,  are  not. 
and  must  not  be  the  dead  AV-ithout  a  country."  The  crisis, 
admits  the  New  York  World,  -is  not  due  to  any  single  overt  act, 
but  to  a  long  series  of  transgi-essions  which  can  not  be  recon- 
cUed  with  a  disposition  to  respect  the  rights  or  the  responsibilities 


of  the  United  States."  And  The  World  further  admits  that  the 
previous  attitude  of  the  German  Government  "inevitably  raises 
doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  asking  for 
time  and  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  Arabic  case."  Yet, 
it  adds — 

"Looking  at  the  question  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  German 
interests,  why  should  the  lmi)erial  Government  desire  a  break 
v/ith  the  United  States"/  What  would  Germany  gain  that  is 
commensurate  with  the  inevitable  los.ses  ? 

"During  six  months  of  submarine  warfare  Germany  has 
sunk  tliree  British  passenger-ships  carrying  American  passengers. 
One  of  these  ships  was  transporting  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
ammunition.  The  others  had  no  amnmnition.  What  military 
advantage  did  Germany  gain  by  the  destruction  of  these  ships? 
What  military  advantage  would  be  gained  if  in  the  next  six 
months  German  submarines  sank  tlu-ee  more  sliips  of  the  same 
class?  Would  even  von  Tirpitz  regard  that  achievement  as 
compensation  for  a  war  with  the  United  States  which  would 
throw  all  the  immense  resources  of  this  country  into  the  scales 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies? 

"The  conditions  of  peace  are  all  contained  in  the  President's 
notes,  and  they  are  not  onerous.  They  involve  no  sacrifice  of 
German  honor  or  German  rights.  They  involve  no  sacrifice 
of  German  military  interests.  They  demand  only  the  sacrifice  of 
an  obstinacy  and  a  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Berlin  which  have 
brought  the  two  countries  to  the  very  verge  of  conflict." 

There  are,  as  several  papers  take  pains  to  point  out,  several 
facts  which  should  be  clearly  determined  witli  the  help,  perhaps, 
of  German  explanations  based  on  the  reports  of  the  submarine 
commander.  For  instance,  asks  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
"did  the  Arabic  resist  arrest,  either  actively  or  passively,  by  an 
attempt  to  ram  the  challenging  German  submarine  or  by  an  at- 
tempt at  flight?  Was  the  Arabic  under  convoy  of  British  war- 
ships?" Possibly,  admits  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  "there 
exists  some  legal  shelter  for  the  German  act— tho  it  be  A'irtuall\- 
impossible  to  discern  a  moral  one."  Germany's  explanation, 
says  the  New  York  Times,  "will  haA^e  the  most  candid  consid- 
eration." And,  "if  failing  to  explain,  it  shall  disavow  and  offer 
reparation,    our   satisfaction   will   be   very   great." 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  timing  of  the  note 
and  its  spirit  as  well  as  its  words,  the  New  York  Evenimj  Post 
is  convinced  that  the  German  Ambassador's  communication, 
asking  Secretary  Lansing  to  give  Germany  a  hearing  and  dis- 
avowing any  intention  of  killing  Americans,  "represents  a  great 
concession  by  the  German  Government."      And  it  says  in  an 
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editorial  which  may  he  taken  as  representative  of  a  large  body 
of  American  opinion : 

"It  is  a  friendly,  even  an  anxious,  advance  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  most  obvious  desire  to  avoid  a  rupture.  What- 
ever else  the  German  rulers  want  or  do  not  want,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  do  not  wish  a  breach  with  this  country.  .  .  . 
Even  before  we  luid  asked  for  an  explanation,  it  acted  quickly 
in  order  to  give  one.  Now,  considering  that  it  was  the  proud 
and  hitherto  unyielding  German  Government  tliat  did  this; 
considering  that  its  moving  as  it  has  done  was  quite  out  of  line 


— — -  in  I  <n 


CLIMBING  DOWN. 

—  Kirl).v  in  the  New  York   World. 

with  wliat  the  Ciernian  press  bad  been  saying  tliat  it  would  do; 
considering  thai  its  hurried  and  almost  appealing  approach  to 
our  Government  was  something  unforeseen  and  which  nobody 
could  have  predicted — what  is  the  inevital)le  inference?  At 
least  this:  that  Berlin  had  come  to  believe  the  American  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  in  dead  earnest;  that  the  sinking 
of  \hv  Arabic  had  caused  a  fr(>sh  reading  of  the  explicit  and 
ominous  terms  of  tiie  last  LusHnnia  note;  that  the  (ierinan 
Foreign  Office  had  been  plainly  told  by  Ambassador  Bernstorff, 
and  other  sources  of  information  in  this  country,  that  it  must 
indulge  in  no  further  illusions,  and  must  do  something  at  once 
to  eas<!  the  strain.  This  has  now  been  done;  and  the  unex- 
jH'cted  and  conciliatory  action  of  the  German  Government  has, 
in  our  judgment,  removed  all  immediate  fear  of  war,  and  has 
|)ut  the  case  of  tlie  Artiliic  in  the  way  of  dii)l()matic  settlement. 

"Of  course,  tiiis  is  the  ban-st  beginning.  Tlie  door  has  merely 
been  opened.  But  it  is  evident  that  our  Government  can  pass 
tlirougii  it,  and  find  sound  footing  beyond.  It  can  take  tlu'  Ger- 
man note  and  make  it  the  basis  for  sonu^  very  delinitf  inquiries. 
You  say  tliat  you  have  'deep  regret'  for  the  loss  of  American 
lives  on  the  Arahir.  Does  tliis  mean  that  you  admit  liability 
for  an  unwarranted  and  unlawful  act?  You  inform  us  tliat  the 
killing  of  Americans  on  a  Britisii  passenger-siiii)  was  contrary  to 
your  intentions.  Are  w«'  to  understand  by  this  that  you  have 
tacitly  changed  your  policy?  Have  you  issu<'d  orders  to  your 
submarine  commanders  not  to  repeat  tli<<  crime  of  the  l.tisiluuia.' 
.\re  you  pre|)ared  to  give  us  assurances  that  nothing  of  liie  kind 
will  hajipen  again?  Such  questions  will  undoubtedly  now  be 
asked  l>y  our  Di'partment  of  State.  They  follow  naturally  \i\xn\ 
the  German  note — are,  indeed,  almost  directly  invited  by  it. 
But  the  proceedings  may  still  be  between  two  friendly  Govern- 
ments.    The  gn-at  opportunity  for  skilled  diplomacy  remains. 

"  In  what  has  already  occurred  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that. 
there  is  a  marked  triumph  for  American  diplomacy.  It  is  also 
a  fine  vindication  of  the  i)atient  firmness  with  which  President 
Wilson  has  set  himself  to  the  ui)hol(ling  of  American  rights.  .  .  . 
Germany  has  lu-en  U-d  to  drop  her  Prussian  manner,  and  to 
display  the  greatest  anxiety  to  do  everything  possible  to  keei) 
at  peace  with  the  United  States.  And  this  has  been  brought 
about  not  by  the  President's  breathing  out  threatening  and 
slaughter,  but  by  his  steady  and  solenui  insistence  upon  the  law, 
upon  humanity,  upon  cnir  national  principles." 


STRAIT- JACKETING  HAITI 

THE  SHORT  AND  ABRUPT  manner  of  the  WUson 
Administration  toward  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  it  is  re- 
marked, indicates  that,  however  much  we  may  depend 
on  moral  suasion  in  the  case  of  adolescent  Mexico,  small- 
boy  Haiti  is  evidently  going  to  receive,  if  not  corporal  punish- 
ment, at  least  the  strictest  sort  of  discipline.  Altho  in  the 
main  the  proposed  "protectorate"  receives  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  our  editors,  a  few  critics,  among  them  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  find  our  action  a  bit  discourteous,  and  rebuke  us, 
when  the  new  President  is  "hardly  warm  in  his  chair,"  for  notify- 
ing him  "that  he  must  sign  the  convention  instanter,"  and 
declares  this  "more  like  bullying  than  helping."  But  other 
editors,  waiving  the  abruptness  of  our  demands  as  an  unpleasant 
necessity,  .see  only  beneficial  results  to  be  gained.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  a  financial  protectoratt*  over  the  turbulent  country,  with 
a  strong  hand  on  the  customs-revenues,  will  result  practically 
in  the  extermination  of  grafting  revolutionists.  A  similar 
scheme  has  worked  well  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  now,  as  the  New 
York  Telegraph  reflects,  "Haiti  will  enjoy  the  same  advantage, 
and  her  i)eople  will  be  tlie  principal  beneficiaries.  Only  the 
l)oliticians  will  suffer."  "There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  plan 
will  be  defeated,"  The  Times  asserts  confidently,  and  points  out 
^vith  satisfaction  that  even  Middle- Western  members  of  Congress 
will  find  no  opportunity  here  to  suspect  "that  'Wall  Street'  can 
deri\'e  profits  from  it."  That  our  Government  "has  done  well, 
both  for  Haiti  and  the  United  States,"  is  the  o'pinion  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  to  which  a  fourth  New  York  paper,  The 
World,  adds  that  it  is  a  duty  "the  United  States  has  long  faced. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  evidently  it  must  be  performed. 
And  there  is  nobody  else  to  do  it." 

The  convention  submitted  to  the  new  Haitian  President, 
General  Dartiguenave,  and  his  Council,  as  summarized  in  the 
])ress,  provides  principally  that: 

"1.  A  Haitian  receivership  of  customs  shall  be  established, 
under  American  control,  which  shall  include  an  American 
Administrator-GeinTal  of  C^ustoms  and  an  American  collector 
in  charg(^  of  the  customs-house  at  each  port. 

"2.  A  native  Haitian  rural  and  civic  constabulary  is  to  be 
(established  under  the  command  of  American  officers. 

"3.  Through  its  custom.s-control  the  United  States  shall  gov- 
ern absolutely  all  expendilure  of  public  moneys  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  speculation  and  saf(^guard  the  interests  of 
th(>  American  people. 

"4.  Haiti  shall  cede  no  i)ortion  of  her  territory  to  any  nation 
but  the  United  States. 

"5.  All  revolutionary  forces  are  to  bo  disarmed. 

"6.  The  convention  is  to  run  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

"The  American  demands  further  recite  that  revenues  col- 
lected by  Americans  temporarily  in  charge  shall  be  distributed 
in  the  following  order  of  jirecedence: 

"1.  To  pay  American  employees. 

"2.  To  si'ttle  Haitian  bonds." 

"8.  To  defray  expenditures  for  which  appropriations  are 
made  under  the  budget," 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  is  made  explicit  in  the  public 
statenient  authorized  by  Secretary  Lansing,  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  arrangement  as  a  "protectorate": 

"We  have  only  one  purpose — that  is,  to  help  the  Haitian 
peoi)U'  and  prevent  them  from  being  exploited  by  irresponsible 
revolutionists.  These  are  not  properly  revolutions;  they  are 
unorganized  enterprises  which  invoke  no  question  of  principle, 
and  they  are  ruining  the  country.  While  they  are  in  progress 
people  are  starving  in  the  streets  of  Port  au  Prince  because  they 
can  not  secure  the  supplies  of  food  which  abound  in  the  country. 
Things  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  something  must 
be  done. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  no  purpose  of  aggression 
and  is  entirely  disinterested  in  promoting  this  protectorate.  Wo 
have  not  even  asked  for  Mole-Saint-Nicholas.  The  arrange- 
ment, of  course,  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  Senate  for  approval." 
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Wasliinj^ton,  we  aix- iuronned  in  a  New  \ork  7'///((.s  (lisi)atcli, 
lakes  Iwo  cxccnlions  (o  tJio  convtMitioii ;  "in  r('sp()iisil)lc  circles" 
it  is  lu'lii'vcd  thai  llic  (lociniiciil  slioiild  iiicor|)()ralc  some  form 
of  the  "Piatt  amendment,"  and  sliould  provide  for  a  longer 
protectorate  than  ten  years.  In  the  latter  regard,  according  to 
this  -writer — 

"Students  of  the  Haitian  situation  are  of  the-  opinion  that  tlu^ 
convention  should  run  for  at  least  a  generation,  and  there  are 
some  Haitians  wlio  feel  that  fifty  years  would  he  a  l)ett(>r  jieriod 
for  the  American  protectorate." 

^Meanwhile,  in  Haiti  itself  much  discontent  with  the  proposals 
is  manifest,  but,  we  are  told,  this  is  mainly  among  the  followers 
of  General  Bobo  and  others  who  reveal  revolutionary  tendencies. 
With  the  financial  provisions  the  merchant  population  are  more 
than  pleased,  behol:llag  the  prospect  of  some  domestic  stability 
ahead.  As  to  the  other  provisions,  one  Joseph  Justin,  a  highly 
educated  Haitian,  of  considerable  prominence  here  as  well  as  in 
his  own  country,  may  be  quoted  in  his  declaration  that  there  is 
"only  one  hope  of  bringing  Haiti  in  line  with  the  progress  of 
civilization — and  that  is  by  obtaining  the  protection  and  cid 
of  the  United  States." 


TWO  RAILROAD-RECEIVERSHIPS 

THERE  WERE  EXHIBITED  two  "shocking  examples 
of  misuse  of  railway  opportunity  and  bad  finance,"  as 
one  writer  puts  it,  when  on  successive  days  the  Missom'i 
Pacific  passed  into  a  reeeiversliip  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  handed  down  its  report  on  the  bankrupt  Rock 
Island.  But  shocked  as  we  may  be,  declares  the  Springfield 
Rcpi(bMcan,  there  is  this  blessing  to  come  from  these  bank- 
ruptcies: "the  long  trail  of  incapacity  or  villainy,  over  which 
the  managements  have  marched,  has  ended,  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  roads,  under  the  direction  of  the  courts,  should  be  com- 
plete and  permanent.  In  the  new  era,  the  much-decried  Gov- 
ernment regulation  should  at  least  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  errors  and  the  vicious  practises  of  the  past."  In  the  case 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  press  generally  hold  the  "trail  of 
incapacity  or  villainy"  to  have  ended  some  years  since,  and 
consider  the  present  management,  which  is  merely  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  misdeeds  of  an  earlier  day,  capable  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  courts  of  establishing  the  prosperity  of  the  system. 
But  the  "looting  of  the  Rock  Island"  is  not,  as  The  Republican 
points  out,  an  "old  scandal,"  for  "the  sharp  practise"  extended 
down  to  ihe  receivership-proceedings  of  last  spring,  when  the 
Rock  Island  road  was  forced  into  a  receivership  by  trickery 
and  with  no  compelling  necessity  arising  from  its  financial  con- 
dition, shocking  as  it  was."  "It  is  revelations  like  this  that 
prevent  friendly  relations  between  the  public  and  theu-  roads," 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  There  is  now,  as  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  remarks,  "additional  confirmation  of  the  popular 
view  that  the  financial  troubles  of  the  transportation-interests 
have  small  relation  to  the  question  of  rates."  The  Rock  Island, 
observes  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  "now  takes  its  place  along- 
side of  the  New  Haven  as  the  victim  of  those  who  should  have 
conserved  and  guarded  it."  And  we  read  in  the  Chicago 
Ti-ibune: 

"The  Rock  Island  Railroad  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the 
one  victim  of  practically  all  the  known  forms  of  corporate  sin  in 
American  institutions.  The  country  has  had  separate  examples 
of  mismanagement,  misrepresentation,  unconscionable^  watering 
of  'securities,'  secret  gratuities,  and  wanton  betrayal  of  the 
fiduciary  trust  placed  in  directors.  But  the  Rock  Island  has 
suffered  from  one  and  all  at  the  same  time. 

"The  lowering  of  rates  and  the  passing  of  imreasonable 
operating  orders  only  drove  the  Reid-Moore  syndicate  to  tlie 
.most  desperate  methods,  ending  in  the  bankTuptcy  collaps(>. 
It  was  the  only  plan  open  to  unload  their  holdings  at  a  profit. 
An  8,0n0-mile"  railroad  was  ruined,  and  the  weckers  are  at 
largo,  all  the  richer  for  their  cunning.     There  is  no  ccrtamty 


that   llic  sniai-t    lawyers  liave  not    been   able  1o  kccj)   1  lie  entire 
manipulation  witliin  tlic  law. 

"About  all  tlu'  piil)lic  gets  is  a  l)iil  lor  repairs  and  a  warning." 

In  its  official  words  of  warning  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  goes  on  record  as  saying  that  the  history  of  the 
Rock  Island  "emphasizes  the  need  of  railway  directors  who 
actually  direct."  The  Commission  concludes  that  "a  director 
who  submits  blindlj'  to  the  exploitation  of  his  company  is  a  party 
to  its  undoing,"  and  should  be  "held  responsible  to  the  same 
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— Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

extent  as  if  he  had  been  a  principal  instead  of  an  accessory  before 
the  fact";  that  "it  should  be  just  as  grave  an  offense  for  an 
official  of  a  raihvay  to  be  faithless  to  his  trust  for  financial  gain 
as  it  is  for  an  elected  official  of  the  Government  to  betray  his 
trust  for  money-reward,"  and  that  the  Rock  Island  furnishes 
fresh  proof  of  the  need  for  laws  directing  regulation  of  the 
issuance  of  railroad-securities. 

In  1902,  the  report  notes,  Rock  Island  stock  sold  at  more 
than  $200  a  share;  "in  1914  the  shares  had  fallen  to  *20.  and  the 
i-oad  is  now  in  receivers'  hands";  yet  the  road's  earnings  have 
steadily  increased.  In  1902  a  syndicate  which  controlled  the 
board  of  directors  formed  two  holding-companies  by  means  of 
which  they  were  able  to  dominate  completely  the  affairs  of  the 
road.  It  appeared  to  be  their  idea  "that  it  was  no  concern  of  the 
public  what  became  of  the  corporate  funds  so  long  as  the  rates 
were  reasonable."  And  the  report,  to  quote  a  press  summary, 
"details  losses  to  the  raih-oad  aggregating  S2'),000,000  since 
1901,  this  total  including  .$1,000,000  that  was  paid  as  'gratuities 
or  contributions'  to  officers  and  directors.  In  addition,  the 
railway  company  paid  to  financial  institutions,  in  connection 
wth  the  issuance  of  bonds,  commissions  aggregating  more  than 
$1,600,000  and  suffered  discounts  of  more  than  $17,7(M).(M)0." 
The  amount  of  gains,  says  the  Commission,  "accruing  to  W.  B. 
Leeds,  D.  G.  Reid.  W.  H.  Moore,  and  J.  II.  Moore  through  their 
control  and  manipulation  of  the  railway  company  is  probably 
not  ascertainable.  Reid,  when  interrogated  with  a  \  iew  to 
ascertaining  his  profits  from  the  various  transactions,  explained 
that  he  always  burm^d  his  books  at  the  end  of  each  month." 
Finally,  it  is  asserted  that  the  application  for  a  r(>ceiv(»rshi]>  was 
"not  a  bona-fide  proceeding  to  collect  a  del)t,  but  one  instituted 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  schemes  of  the  syndicate  con- 
trolling the  railway." 

Se^■ere  as  is  this  arraignment,  the  conservative  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  upholds  it  heartily,  saying: 
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Ill  till-  liiirriraiK-  of  Aii«asi  Ki  ami  17,  ihc  sca-wull  built  afii-r  ilw  storm  uf  1900  prevented  complete  disaster.  But  the  waves  piled  over  the 
obstacle  in  many  plact«  Willi  siieli  force  as  to  dislodge  from  their  bases  on  the  wall  hea\-j' stoue  moniunents  like  those  shown  in  the  picture  and 
carry  I  hem  a<T(>ss  a  wide  strcH>t.    This  storm  was  severe  along  the  whole  Texas  coast,  and  was  followed  by  torrential  rains  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


"Pii))lie  interest  demands  that  the  mombers  of  the  syndieaU' 
which  the  Cotnmi.ssion  cliarges  with  tlio  looting  of  the  treasury' 
of  th«'  railroad  and  with  delil)erat«t  misrepresentation  of  its 
condition  should  be  held  to  a  direct  criminal  responsibility. 
Nor  shoidd  the  dummy  directors,  whose  respectable  names  were 
used  to  divert  attention  from  the  opt^rations  of  the  inner  circle 
of  conspirators,  be  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  acts  to  which 
they  were  accessory." 

"The  men  who  grew  rich  ait  the  expense  of  Rock  Island  stock- 
holders, and  looted  a  prosperous  road,"  indignantly  cries  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  "ought  to  be  put  into  convicts'  suits.  They 
ought  to  eat  prison-food,  to  sleep  in  cells,  and  to  work  for  the 
.Statt^  a  thing  they  have  never  done  thus  far  in  their  worthless 
lives."  And  it  seems  to  the  St.  Louis  Republic  that  "a  rapaciou:; 
magnate  stript  of  the  gains  of  which  he  has  swindled  his  stock- 
holders, and  undergoing  physical  penalties,  would  be  a  gratifying 
spectarrlo  calculated  to  mollify  the  jwpular  resentment  of  rail- 
road-robbery." There  were  two  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission,  which  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  approves:  the 
enforced  responsibility  of  directors  and  public  super\'ision  ovi-r 
the  issuance  of  railroatl  stocks  and  bonds.  The  New  York  World 
finds  in  the  Rock  Lsland  case  the  third  great  argument  for  the 
latter  plan  to  be  posted  upon  the  national  bulletin-board  within 
brief  memory: 

"The  New  IIa\'en  was  wTe<'ked  by  excessive  capital  issues 
either  ali<'n  to  the  business  of  railroading  or  for  properties  and 
purpos«'S  without  equivalent  value.  Tlu-  Frisco  system  was 
wrecked  liy  e.Kcessive  capital  issues  for  properties  in  whicii  its 
otticials  wer»'  interestetl.  The  Ro<-k  Island  wivs  wre<'ked  by 
e.xcj'ssive  capital  issues  which  were  even  u.sed  to  pay  gratuities 
of  a  niillion  dollars  to  high-sidaried  officials  and  which  brought 
a  loss  to  the  company  of  at  least  a  .scon-  of  million^  in  reckless 
investments. 

"The  days  of  open  sto<k-watering  \>y  railroads  are  nearly 
over.  But  the  days  of  masked  stock- ami  bond-watt-ring,  which 
is  worse,  are  still  with  us.  The  shipping  and  travehng  public 
has  an  admitted  interest  in  making  railroad-s«'<-urities  honest. 
Perhaps  the  owners  and  creditors  of  railroads,  in  the  light  of 
these  cases,  may  come  to  se<'  that  they  also  have  an  interest  in 
making  the  s«H-urities  honest.  The  way  to  this  entl  is  to  bring 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  super\ision  of  all 
railroad  ca|)ital  issues." 

The  Missouri  Pacific,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  and  several 
other  pajH-rs  note,  was  "bankrupt  beyond  a  dotibt."  It  was 
without  funds  to  meet  interest-payments  of  S2.(HH),(XX).  a  to- 
organization  i)lan  had  fallen  through,  and  a  niH'ivership,  says 
the  St.  Ix>uis  Republic,  "was  lit(>rally  the  last  resort,  in  striking 
contrast    with   the   Hock    Island  c«>medv."     Rut.   w«-  read   in   a 


statement  issued  by  a  committee  of  bondholders  and  stock- 
holders, "it  is  hoped  that  the  period  of  receivership  wiU  be  of 
short  duration  and  that  the  delaj^  and  expense  incident  to 
receivership  and  foreclosure  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  b\-  the 
prompt  deposit  of  securities  with  the  various  depositaries  to 
the  end  that  the  system  may  soon  be  returned  to  its  owners  with 
its  credit  reestablished,  and  with  funds  provided  for  its  future 
requirements,  so  that  it  may  take  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
among  the  strong  and  prosperous  railroads  of  the  country." 
Benjamin  F.  Bush,  President  of  the  ;Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Iron  Mountain,  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  both  roads. 
He  says: 

"The  condition  which  necessitated  this  receivership  was 
beyond  my  control.  The  indebtedness  of  the  property  in  large 
measure  was  created  before  my  connection  with  the  companies. 
While  the  physical  condition  of  the  properties  has  been  materially 
bettered  within  the  last  four  years,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
create  a  financial  condition  indispensable  to  their  preservation 
without  a  receivership." 

In  St.  Louis,  the  headquarters  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron 
Mountain  System,  the  newspapers  assert  their  confidence  in 
President  Bush,  and  are  optimistic  over  the  future  of  the  roads. 
The  Federal  receivership,  says  The  Globe  Democrat,  "simplifies 
matters,  insures  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  system,  and 
offers  hope  of  a  reorganization  which  could  not  be  voluntarily 
effi><-ted."  Th(>  territory  served  by  the  system  will  find  its 
interests  guard(>d.  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  property 
will  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard.  Sympathy,  indeed,  "is 
due  stockholders  and  security-owners  who  may  lose  large  sums 
through  the  reorganization,  but  this  is  unavoidable."  The 
Republic  asks  its  readers  to  remember  that  the  Missouri  Pacific 
pnjperty  was  never  in  such  good  condition  as  now,  and  that 
"there  is  more  business  to  be  done  in  Missouri  Pacific  territory 
than  ever";  hence  "the  troubles  of  the  road  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  transitory."  What  wrecked  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
declares  The  Republic,  "was  a  combination  of  the  debt  inherited 
from  the  improvident  Gould  management  and  insufficient  rates 
enforced  by  Commissioners  and  State  legislatures."  The  Star 
comes  to  a  similar  conclusion,  and,  like  The  Republic,  seems 
not  averse  to  higher  freight-rates  in  Missouri.  But  it  occurs  to 
The  Post  Dispatch  to  ask: 

"When  railroads  go  bankTupt  through  wasteful  and  plunder- 
ing  overcapitalization,    wouldn't   it    be   better   to   squeeze    the 
water  out  of  the  securities  than  to  raise  the  rates  to  pay  for  the  * 
robbery?     There  woul.l  be  no  limit  to  rate-raising  for  plunder- 
purposes." 
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GALVESTON'S   FLOODED   bTKEETS. 


The  storm  that  flooded  these  streets  three  feet  deep  caused  a  destruction  of  property  worth  $10. ()()(), ()()(),  hrokir  through  the  causeway  con- 
necting the  island  city  of  Galveston  with  the  mainland,  thus  cutting  off  all  communication  for  several  days,  and  was  responsible  for  th(!  loss  of 
14  lives  in  the  city.    The  Texas  hurricane,  with  its  resultant  floods  and  flres,  took  a  toll  of  some  200  lives  in  the  entire  devastated  area. 


COTTON  AS  CONTRABAND 

GREAT  BRITAIN  REVERSES  her  policy  and  raises 
a  "very  large  question  for  settlement"  with  the  United 
States  by  putting  cotton  on  the  list  of  absolute  contra- 
band. So  think  the  Chicago  Herald  and  various  other  journals, 
including  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  which  sees  in  England's 
action  another  proof  that  "the  belligerents  have  amended  the 
proverb  to  read  that  'necessity  knows  no  international  law.'" 
In  the  announcement  issued  by  the  British  Government,  as 
reported  in  cable  dispatches,  we  read  that  "while  the  circum- 
stances might  have  justified  such  action  at  an  earlier  period, 
His  Majesty's  Government  are  glad  to  think  that  local  conditions 
of  American  interests  likely  to  be  affected  are  more  favorable 
for  such  a  step  than  they  were  a  year  aga,  and,  moreover,  His 
Majesty's  Government  contemplate  initiation  of  measures  to 
relieve  as  far  as  possible  any  abnormal  depression  which  might 
temporarily  disturb  market-conditions."  But  the  Chicago 
Herald  is  imprest  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  sets  a  prece- 
dent which  "threatens  to  put  our  great  export  staple — the  princi- 
pal single  item  in  our  settlement  of  international  trade-balances — ■ 
henceforth  at  the  mercy  of  any  and  every  belligerent  Govern- 
ment in  the  world."  Therefore  we  must  stand  up  for  "the  non- 
contraband  or,  at  least,  the  strictly  conditional  contraband 
character  of  cotton,"  asserts  The  Herald,  adding  that,  "some  day 
even  Great  Britain  may  be  glad  we  declined  to  acquiesce  in  her 
putting  cotton  definitely  in  the  same  category  with  arms  and 
ammunition."  In  Hne  with  this  intimation  is  the  statement  of 
the  New  York  World  that  "with  cotton  open  to  contraband- 
declaration,  the  exigencies  of  Avar  on  the  sea  would  expose 
Great  Britain  to  industrial  dangers  which  might  be  fatal." 
England  can  not  have  forgotten  Lancashire  in  Civil-War  days, 
observes  this  journal,  "when  tens  of  thousands  of  idle  and 
starving  workmen  threatened  a  revolt,"  and  it  adds  that  "what- 
ever the  present  injury  proves  to  be,  the  precedent  established 
is  one  whose  chief  plague  and  injury  in  the  look  ahead  will  affect 
the  makers  of  it."  In  the  view  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
"by  declaring  raw  cotton  absolute  contraband  Britain  has  rec- 
ognized the  weakness  of  its  blockade-policy  against  Germany," 
and  "has  assumed  that  questions  of  international  law  can  be 
compromised  between  individual  nations  or  between  groups  of 
nations."  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  consider  a  state- 
ment issued  to  the  press  by  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington, 
in  which  wo  read  that: 

"It  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  declaration  of 


cotton  to  he  contraband  will  further  restrict  those  consignments 
of  cotton  to  ncnitral  countries  which  are  proved  to  be  exclusively 
destined  for  the  normal  consumption  of  those  countries.  The 
Embassy  has  no  authority,  however,  to  give  any  assurance  as  to 
the  immunity  of  particular  shipments,  but  under  the  procedure 
of  international  law  relating  to  absolute  contraband,  evidence  of 
ultimate  destination  will  be  necessary  to  the  condemnation  of 
cotton  as  lawful  prize." 

"The  moderation  of  the  comment  on  contraband  cotton  in 
many  of  the  leading  Southern  newspapers"  impresses  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.  While  feeling  runs  high  in  some  quarters, 
as  an  instance  of  the  moderate  view  we  may  cite  the  statement  of 
the  Savannah  News,  which  .says  that  "the  action  of  the  Allies  in 
declaring  cotton  contraband,  both  as  to  its  news  and  its  effect, 
has  been  largely  discounted."  Miu^h  "will  depend  upon  the  effect 
that  the  making  of  cotton  contraband  will  have  upon  the  price 
of  cotton,  and  the  provision  the  Allies  make  for  assisting  in 
the  marketing  of  cotton  in  the  netitral  countries  of  Europe." 
Altho  this  journal  thinks  that  making  cotton  contraband 
"will  not  greatly  affect  the  amount  of  American  cotton-ship- 
ments to  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe,"  still  it  believes  that 
"the  action  of  the  Allies  will  be  resented  and  strongly  objected 
to."  In  evidence  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  we  have  the  words  of 
the  Savannah  Press,  which  says: 

"But  whatever  maj'  be  the  facts  in  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  Germany,  the  vital  fact  with  us  is  that  American 
trade  is  suffering  and  American  cotton  is  being  held  up  before 
it  reaches  its  destination.  .  .  .  Cotton-movements  are  blocked, 
cotton-prices  are  deprest,  and  America  makes  an  honest  protest 
for  the  freedom  of  American  trade." 

Similarly  minded,  the  Atlanta  Conslilution  observes  that  "the 
South  feels  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government 
when  a  large  part  of  the  market  for  its  basic  staple  is  destroj'ed 
by  any  nation  in  violation  of  international  law  and  without  the 
justification  of  any  precedent."  The  New  Orleans  Item  calls 
the  cotton-order  "the  last  indignity"  in  Great  Britain's  "long, 
lawless  invasion  of  neutral  sea-rights."  On  the  other  hand,  such 
journals  as  the  Charleston  Netcs  and  Courier,  the  Charleston 
Post,  the  Columbia  State,  and  the  IMobile  Register  take  a  more 
tolerant  \dew  of  the  situation,  which  is  summed  up  by  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  as  follows: 

"The  comparative  smallness  of  the  present  crop,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  new  record  of  war-consumption,  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  supporting  the  market,  show  that  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  whj^  the  South,  aided  hy  the  Federal-Reserve 
system,  should  not  obtain  prices  that  will  make  those  of  last 
autumn  look  unreal." 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION    REPORTS 

WITH  SCATHIXG  EMPHASIS  such  words  as  "farce" 
aud  "fiasco"  are  uttered  by  some  editorial  observers 
in  their  characterization  of  the  tripartite  report  of 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  which  "has 
now  passed  ingloriously  into  history"  at  the  cost  of  "almost 
half  a  million  dollars."  As  the  commissioners  are  unable  to 
agree,  remarks  the  Indianapolis  News,  of  course  their  recom- 
mendations will  have  "no  weight  with  Congress."  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  Kansas  City  Star  believes  that  the  Commission's 
reports  are  "a  sort  of  great  charter  of  industrial  democracy," 
and  it  tells  us  that  "from  these  reports  and  these  disagreements 
the  political  republic  will  be  the  better  able  to  fashion  a  republic 
of  better  distributed  wealth  and  a  republic  of  industrial  justice." 
Again,  certain  radical  papers  evince  great  satisfaction  with 
llic  report  of  Basil  M.  Manly,  Director  of  Research  and  Inves- 
ligalioii,  which  is  "in  full  accepted"  by  Chairman  Frank  P. 
Walsh  and  by  John  B.  Leimon,  James  O'Connell,  and  Austin 
B.  Garretson,  who  represented  the  employed  on  the  Com- 
mission.    Prof.  John  R.  Commons  and  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman, 

t 

wlio,  with  Chairman  Walsh,  represented  the  public,  do  not 
agree  -with  his  indorsement  of  the  Manly  report,  and  file  one 
of  tlicir  own.  To  the  latter  assent  in  part  is  given  bj^  R.  H. 
Aishton,  Harris  Weinstock,  and  S.  Thurston  Ballard,  who 
represented  the  employers,  and  who  submit  a  dissenting  sup- 
l)lemental  report. 

As  an  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the  radical  press  may  b(> 
cited  the  remark  of  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  that  the  Manly 
report  is  "great  stuff"  adapted  for  "excellent  Socialist  propa- 
ganda." No  doubt  the  party  v.i'l  reprint  liie  document,  this 
journal  adds,  as  will  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  "so 
that  it  will  be  everywhere  available."  In  contrast  to  this 
favorable  notice  is  the  observation  of  the  New  York  Morning 
Tdryraph  that  Mr.  Manly 's  report  is  "a  strange  admixture 
of  Socialism,  Single-Tax  argument,  and  Communistic  drooling." 
Imprest  with  the  fact  that  the  three  groups  could  not  agree  on  a 
majority  report,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  characterizes  this  "failiu-e" 
of  the  Commission  as  "a  normal  corollary  of  the  false  principle 
that  underlay  its  original  composition."  And  altho  the  opinions 
of  tlie  smallest  group,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  are  "less 
radical  than  those  of  the  Walsh  group  of  labor-men,  there  is  no 
disguising  the  fact   tliat  the  middle-ground  report  is  distinctly 


Socialistic."  Clearly  then,  as  between  Socialism  and  Individual- 
ism on  the  Commission,  "six  members  Avere  Socialists  and  three 
[those  representing  the  employing  class]  were  Individualists." 

Reproaches  not  a  few  are  flung  at  Chairman  Walsh's  head 
for  his  tendency  to  "prosecute"  instead  of  to  "investigate," 
and  the  New  York  Times  inquires  "upon  what  and  whose  recom- 
mendation, solicitation,  or  guaranty  was  this  passionate  Red 
appointed  to  the  Commission  as  one  of  its  'impartial'  members, 
supposed  to  represent  the  general  public?"  The  New  York 
Globe  thinks  that  "the  sensational  methods  employed  by  Chair- 
man Walsh — which  suggest  more  the  bullying  tricks  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  a  country  community  than  the  director  of  a 
national  investigation  of  a  serious  social  problem — added  to  the 
irrelev^ancy  of  much  interesting  material  in  the  report  and  many 
economic  theories  held  by  various  commissioners,  Avill  give  the 
enemies  of  labor  their  opportunity  to  discount  the  whole  work 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  partizan  and  unsound."  We  are  left 
where  we  were  before,  this  journal  adds,  "divided  into  parties 
on  the  basis  of  our  sympathies  and  interests  and  striving  to 
deal  with  the  labor-problem  by  means  of  opinions  where  we 
need  facts."  But  if  the  conservative  press  find  fault  with 
Chairman  Walsh  and  his  associates,  quite  different,  as  already 
noted,  is  the  reception  accorded  their  report  by  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call,  which  says: 

"Walsh  and  hus  associates  are  excellent  dentists.  They  have 
])rovided  us  with  a  high-class  set  of  teeth,  officially  guaranteed 
and  warranted.  Shall  we  use  them  on  the  capitalist  beast  of 
prey,  or  shall  we  decline  to  bite  him  and  so  encourage  him  to  go 
on  devouring  us  ?  * 

"The  dentists  and  molar  snatchers  of  the  capitalistic  press 
are  'ilready  busy  blunting  and  dulling  the  cutting-edge  of  these 
teeth.    They  refer  to  this  report  only  to  assail  and  deprecate  it." 

Among  the  various  journals  that  regret  the  "failure"  of  the 
Commission  is  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  observes  that 
"even  the  chaotic  finale  of  the  Commission's  work,  as  shown 
in  the  divided  reports  and  the  charges  of  unfairness,  reveals 
the  character  of  the  social  and  industrial  upheaval  which  society 
seems  to  be  experiencing  in  our  time."  Before  the  Commission 
was  established,  adds  this  journal,  this  was  "the  common  con- 
viction," and  now  it  is  simply  deep(>ncd  by  the  Commission's 
"convulsions  in  trying  to  master  the  subject."  While  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  "would  not  deny  all  value  to  the  Com- 
mission's work,"  still  it  is  bound  to  confess  that  when  "one 


•HI  .vsiAN  Acrn  iiiKs  i\  riiK  initkd  statks. 

—  Krawlic  in  tlu-  Chicago  (Polish)  Dzicnnik. 


DON  T  YOU    KNOW  YOUR  CNCLE   SAM  ?  " 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 
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WHAT  CAN  HE  DO  BUT  TAKE  IT  IN  ? 

— Bradley  ia  the  Chicago  Daily  Xctrs. 


THE    liUS?i   OK   THE    FINAN<  lAL   DISTUICT. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Pliiladeli)liia  Record. 


CALLING    ATTENTION    TO    OUR    FINANCIAL    POSITION. 


takes  up  seriously  the  previous  reports  of  the  Commission  and 
observes  the  confusion  and  bickering  into  which  it  has  fallen 
at  the  end  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
affair  has  been  a  fiasco."  Then  turning  to  the  summary  of  the 
report  issued  to  the  press,  The  Post  notes  that  it  finds  the  causes 
of  industrial  imrest  group  themselves  almost  without  exception 
under  four  main  sources: 

(1)  Unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

(2)  Unemployment  and  denial  of  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

(3)  Denial  of  justice  in  the  creation,  in  the  adjudication,  and 
in  the  administration  of  law: 

(4)  Denial  of  the  right  and  opportunity  to  form  effective 
organizations. 

"Under  the  head  of  the  imjust  distribution  of  wealth,"  The 
Post  points  out,  "the  Manly  report  proposes  the  return  to  the 
people  of  all  fortunes  in  excess  of  -11,000,000."  Moreover,  the 
report  summarizes  evidence  to  show  that  "forty-four  families 
possess  aggi-egate  incomes  totaling  $50,000,000  a  year,  while 
between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  male  workers  in  factories 
and  mines,  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over,  earn  less  than  $10 
per  week,  and  only  about  one-tenth  earn  more  than  $20  per 
week."     Continuing,  The  Post  says: 

"  As  a  remedy  the  report  urges  '  the  enactment  of  an  inheritance 
tax  so  graded  that;  while  making  generous  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependents  and  the  education  of  minor  children,  it  shall 
leave  no  large  accumulation  of  wealth  to  pass  into  hands  which 
had  no  share  in  its  production.'  The  report  suggests  that  a 
limit  of  $1,000,000  be  fixt  on  the  amount  that  shall  pass  to  the 
heirs.  It  recommends  that  the  revenue  from  this  tax  be  reserved 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  three  principal  purposes: 

"(1)  The  extension  of  education. 

"(2)  The  development  of  other  important  social  services 
which  should  properly  be  performed  by  the  nation. 

"  (3)  Development,  in  cooperation  with  States  and  municipal- 
ities, of  great  constructive  works,  such  as  road-building,  irriga- 
tion, and  reforestation,  wliich  would  materially  increase  the 
efficiency  and  welfare  of  the  entire  nation." 

Among  other  recommendations  of  the  Manly  report  noted  by 
The  Post  are  "vigorous  and  uru-elenting  prosecution  to  regain 
all  land,  water-power,  and  mineral  rights  secured  from  the 
Government  by  fraud";  "a  general  revision  of  our  land-laws,  so 
as  to  apply  to  all  future  land-grants  the  doctrine  of  'superior 
use,'  as  in  the  case  of  water-rights  in  California,  and  provision 
for  forfeiture  in  case  of  actual  non-use";  and  "the  forcing  of  all 
unused  land  into  use  by  making  the  tax  on  non-productive  the 
same  as  on  productive  land,  and  exempting  all  improvements." 
Turning  to  the  question  of  labor,  the  report  recommends: 

"That  Congress  should  forthwith  initiate  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  in  specific  terms  for  the  protection 


of  the  personal  rights  of  every  i)erson  in  the  United  States  fr<»m 
encroachment  l)y  the  Federal  and  State  (Jovernments  and  by 
private  individuals,  associations,  and  corijoratiotvi. 

"That  Congress  immediately  enact  by  statute;  or,  if  deemed 
necessary,  initiate  a  constitutional  amendment  si)ecifically  pro- 
hibiting tlie  courts  from  declaring  legislative  acts  unconstitutional. 

"That  Congress  should  drastically  regulate  or  j)rohibit  private 
detective-agencies  and  private  employment-agencies  doing  })usi- 
ness  in  more  than  one  State,  employed  by  a  company  doing  an 
interstate  business,  or  using  the  mails  in  connection  with  their 
business. 

"That  the  militia  of  the  several  States  being  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  Congress,  carefully  drawn  rules  for  their  personnel, 
organization,  and  conduct  in  the  tiehl  should  hv  drawn  up  to 
insm*e  their  impartiality  during  industrial  disputes." 

Other  recommendations  relate  to  labor's  right  to  form  "effec- 
tive organizations."  That  the  "lives  of  millions  of  wage-earners 
are  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  men" 
is  a  charge  of  the  report  which,  "on  the  testimony  and  evidence 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,"  presents  the  following  allega- 
tions, and  urges  action  by  Congress: 

"Except,  perhaps,  for  improv(>ments  in  safety  and  .sanita- 
tion, the  labor-conditions  of  corporation-controlled  industries  an- 
subject  to  grave  criticism  and  are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  organization  of  employees  for  the 
improvement  of  working-conditions,  elaborate  systems  of  espio- 
nage are  maintained  by  the  larger  corporations  which  refuse 
to  deal  with  labor-unions,  and  employees  suspected  of  union 
affiliation  are  discharged. 

"The  domination  by  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  final  control 
of  a  large  part  of  American  industry  rests  is  not  limited  to  their 
employees,  but  is  being  rapidly  extended  to  control  the  education 
and  'social  service'  of  tbe  nation. 

"This  control  is  being  extended  largely  through  the  creation 
of  enormous  privately  managed  funds  for  indefinite  purjwses, 
hereinafter  designated  'foundations,'  by  the  endowment  of 
colleges  and  universities,  by  the  creation  of  funds  for  the  pen- 
sioning of  teachers,  bj^  contributions  to  i)ri\ate  charities,  as 
well  as  through  controlling  or  influencing  the  public  press." 

"The  Rockefeller  Foundation's  entrance  into  the  field  of 
industrial  relations,  through  the  creation  of  a  special  division," 
it  is  declared,  "constitutes  a  menace  to  the  national  welfare  to 
wliich  the  attention  not  only  of  Congress,  but  of  the  entin' 
country,  should  be  directed.  Backed  by  the  $100,000,000  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  this  movement  has  the  power  to 
influence  the  entire  country  in  the  determination  of  its  most 
vital  policy." 

Turning  then  to  the  Gommons-Harriman  report  we  read  that 
"the  greatest  cause  of  industrial  unrest  is  the  breakdown  in  the 
administration  of  labor-laws  and  the  distrust  of  our  municipal, 
State,  and  national  governments  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion 
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f)f  our  people."  This  rej)ort  is  signed  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
and  Mrs.  J,  Borden  llarriman,  representing  the  public;  and 
eoneiirred  in,  with,  rome  exceptions,  by  Harris  Weinstock, 
S.  Thurston  Ballard,  and  R.  H.  Aishton,  representatives  of  the 
employers.  "Recommendations  for  additional  legislation," 
says  the  report,  ''would  be  futile  until  methods  are  pro^^dpd 
for  making  enforceable  laws  now  on  the  statute-books."  But 
to  remedy  conditions  the  report  recommends  "the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Fund  for  Social  Welfare,  maintained  by  an  in- 
heritance tax  on  large  fortunes,  and  administered  by  a  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  aided  by  an  Advison,-  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees." 
The  above-mentioned  New  York  Ercning  Post  calls  attention 
to  the  notable  fact  that  this  report  indorses  foundations. 
We  read: 

"The  report  says  that  no  legfislation  should  be  enacted  that 
would  abolisii  privately  endowed  institutions  unless  a  substitute 
is  ]jro\ided.  It  i)oints  out  that  the  proposed  Federal  Fund  for 
Social  Welfare  would  pro\ide  the  means  for  doing  many  of  the 
tilings  being  done  or  attempted  by  endowed  foundations,  and 
would  be  nmch  more  social  and  democratic. 

"The  report  recommends  a  combination  of  the  Irish  and 
Australasian  land-laws. 

"On  the  Colorado  situation  the  report  says  that  a  condition 
of  feudalism  exists  in  the  mining-regions,  but  it  decries  any 
attempt  to  held  responsible  any  single  individual.  It  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  whole  situation  in  Colorado,  West 
N'irginia,  and  other  i)Iaces  where  industrial  warfare  has  existed, 
is  due  to  a  system  which  (-an  not  be  remedied  by  the  public 
abuse  of  an  individual.  It  recommends  that  corporations  and 
labor-unions  alike  be  remoNcd  from  the  control  of  politics." 


In  a  supplemental  report,  Commissioners  Vv'einstock,  Aishton, 
and  Ballard,  representing  the  employers,  say  that  they  "find 
the  alleged  findings  of  fact,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  comments 
thereon  made  in  the  report  of  the  staff  of  this  Commission, 
under  the  direction  of  ^Slr.  Basil  M.  Manlj-,  which  has  been  made 
part  of  the  records  of  this  Commission,  without  the  indorse- 
ment, however,  of  the  Commission,  so  manifestly  partizan  and 
unfair  that  we  can  not  give  them  our  indorsement."  The 
dissenting  Commissioners  add  that — 

"The  ideal  day  in  the  industrial  world  will  be  reached  when 
all  labor-disputes  will  be  settled  as  a  result  of  reason,  and  not 
as  a  result  of  force.  This  id(»al  day  can  be  hastened  if  the  em- 
ployers, on  the  one  hand,  will  earnestly  strive  to  place  themselves 
in  the  position  of  the  worker,  and  look  at  the  conditions  not  only 
through  the  eye  of  the  employer,  but  also  tlu-ough  the  eye  or 
the  worker;  and  if  the  worker  will  strive  to  place  himself  in 
the  position  of  the  employer,  and  look  at  the  conditions  not 
only  through  the  eye  of  the  worker,  but  also  through  the  eye 
of  the  employer. 

"This,  of  course,  means  the  strongest  kind  of  organization 
on  both  sides.  It  means  that  employers  must  drive  out  of 
the  ranks  of  their  associations  the  lawbreaker,  the  labor-con- 
tract breaker,  and  the  exploiters  of  labor.  It  also  means  that, 
in  the  interest  of  fairness,  every  board  of  directors  of  an  indus- 
trial enterprise  should  have  within  its  organization  a  committee 
for  the  special  purpose  of  keeping  the  board  of  directors  ad- 
vised as  to  the  condition  of  their  workers.  And  it  finally 
means  that  trade-unions  must,  in  order  to  minimize  the  causes 
of  industrial  unrest,  among  other  things  remove  the  weak  spots 
in  unionism  set  forth  herein,  tht-reby  hastening  the  day  when 
employers  va\l  not  longer  fear  to  recognize  and  deal  with  unions, 
and  when  collective  bargaining  shall  thus  become  the  common 
condition." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Tno.SK  Uus-sian  forl^  sfoiii  ul>4>iit  as  iiii|)rcgiiablc  as  a  OcHjrgia  jail. — 
I'illsburg  Gazcttr-Tiinvs. 

Wv:  stH'  l).v  llic  papiTs  I'lal  llicy  arc  r.ipidly  getting  the  Easllaiid  ready 
for  unutlicr  excursion. — Boston  Transcript. 

TiiK  dollar  will  buy  more  foreign  raoDcy  now  than  ever  in  histor.v.  but. 
■aUis.  less  iM'cfsteak    and    i)otatoes. — 
Tukrio  lilmk: 

Thk  n-st  of  Uii'  fiiion  will  send  no 
nuW  to  (li-orfjia.  but  slic  will  Ik-  Licld 
to  a  strict  accounlal»ility,  all  tli'-sainc. 
— Columbia  Stale. 

(i.M.VKHTON's  pn-|)aredness  did  not 
bring  on  a  storm,  but  it  savctl  tlic 
city  wlu'n  the  Inevitable  happened. 
— I'hiladilphia  yorth  American. 

In.sckibkd  on  the  great  seal  of 
(ii>orgia  we  fin*!  this  .sentiment:  "Wis- 
dom, .Justice  Moderation."  lIo« 
appropriali'I — Jhirnil  b'nc  Press. 

Thk  suspirion  grows  that  Pn-sideni 
Wilson's  views  on  votes  for  women  dc- 
priid  eiuin'ly  on  whet  her  tlic  womrn 
get  them  or  not. — Jitisiun  Transcript. 

Mi>UK  than  one  Oeon^ia  home  was 
proud  and  liapi>.v  last  iii'.;lit  when 
father  broiiulit  home  a  pie<'e  of  the 
roi)e  with  wliieh  Kr.-uik  was  lyiiehe<l. 
— Chicago  Tritmne. 

Thk  K<Kkefeller  Institute  may 
have  diseovenMl  a  pn-vetitive  of 
cancer,  but  it  will  have  troubh-ron- 
>ineing  rhairman  Walsh. — Pittsburg 
(iazrtte-Timrs. 

Okr.m.\.\y  ha,s  eho  en  to  W  delib- 
erat«"ly  unrrien<lly.  FJtit  hyphenate<l 
residents  will  continue  to  nisist  that 
.\meiHcan  iic\vsi)n|)«-rssh<iuld  be  strict- 
ly neutral.  —  Philarirlphin  Xorth 
American. 

Thk  pjvssibilitics  of  the  jit  my  eon- 
limie  to  ilevclop.  In  wesl^-m  Penii- 
sjlvania  striking  traction  employo-s 
are  oix-rating  a  compel ing  jitney  ser- 
vice to  bring  the  company  to  terms. 
—  .Vf'x  York  World. 


.sn.MKTI.MKS  TUVI.M;  To  IIAL.VNCK  THK  SC.VI.KS  SKEMS  KUTII.K 

— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  yrus. 

Till-;      i.\sii.\\j)     investioatiox. 


Thk  English  poimd  is  IxToming  short  weight. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Thk  mayor  of  Atlanta  doe-s  not  intend  to  lose  the  mob  vote  if  he  can 
help  it. — SI.  Louis  (llobe  Democrat. 

Thk  onl.v   troulilc  with  some    of  the  peace  propaganda  that   is  being 
disseminated  in  this  country  is  that  it  is  likely  to  arou.se  a  peaceful  coun- 
try to  a  state  of  belligerence  against 
the  propagandist. — Xashvillc  Banner. 

I V  takes  a  Georgia  mob  to  push  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  to 
their  logical  limit. — Pittsburg  Gci:elle- 
Tiinrs. 

Vox  Tirpitz  has  apparently  taught 
Ills  young  men  the  "rule  of  the  .sea": 
Women  and  children  lirst! — Xcw  York 
Erening  Sun. 

Stock  Market  Deprest  by  Arabic's 
Sinking. —  Head-line.  The  market  is 
nearly  human  sometimes. — Philadel- 
phia Xiirtli  American. 

"What  the  i>eople  of  Oalv(«ton 
can't  understand  is  why  those  Italian 
IJca.sants  oersist  in  living  on  theslopcc> 
of  Vesu\ius. — Boston  Transcript. 

Ix  .Mabania  they  lyncheil  thriv 
negroes  accus(xl  of  poi.soiiing  nnd<'s. 
The  honor  of  mules  must  be  protect- 
wl,  as  they'd  .say  in  Cieorgia. — Phila- 
delphia Xorth  Atncrican. 

Thk  Iiulustrial-Rclations  Commis- 
sion has  made  the  interesting  discov- 
ery that  social  unrest  is  due  to  a 
deplorable  lack  of  tranquillity. — 
Washington  Herald. 

It  is  to  be  hopetl  that  the  battle- 
ship nami>d  after  the  Slate  of 
Georgia  won't  be  among  those  sent 
down  to  Vera  Cruz  for  moral  etTect 
on  the  Mexicans. — Phil'tdilphia  Xorth 
.\merican. 

Thk  twenty-fivi'-Ci'nt  increase  in 
ilie  price  of  coal  inflicatcs  that  the 
dealers  have  just-  ln'ard  alxtiit  that 
seven ty-five-ccnt  cut  orderc<l  by  th(^ 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — 
Boston  Transcript 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


FOREIGN  VIEWS  ON  THE  "ARABIC"  CASE 


to  do! " 


A  "FRESH  HUMILIATION  for  America"  is  what  the 
press  of  the  Allied  Powers  see  in  the  sinking  of  the 
-  Arabic.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover  the  views 
held  by  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  Germany.  These  papers 
have  merely  referred  to  the  fact  in  the  briefest  of  news-para- 
graphs. Inspired  comment  appears  in  two  semiofficial  organs, 
the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  and  the  Kdlniscke  Zeitung,  expressing 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  to  preserve  unbroken  the  normal 
friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
While  this,  without  doubt,  re- 
fleets  the  desire  of  official  circles 
to  disavow  the  act  as  far 
as  possible,  the  less  compli- 
mentary views  of  a  considerable 
and  influential  party  find  ex- 
pression in  the  Ki'upp  organ, 
the  Rheinisch-Westphdlische  Zeit- 
ung, of  Essen,  which  wrote,  a  few 
days  before  the  Arabic  sank: 

"The  possibility  of  a  war  with 
America  has  recently  been  pub- 
licly diseust  by  certain  officious 
persons,  and  had  a  calming  effect 
on  the  presumptuous  threats 
from  Washington.  Such  exer- 
tions are  unworthy  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  We  have  certainly 
sought  no  quarrel  with  America, 
but  if  the  American  Government 
holds  the  shield  before  help- 
seeking  England,  and  threatens 
us    with    resistance,    then    our 

honor  compels  us  to  strike  with  a  club  of  iron  at  this  shield  as 
well.  We  are  well  aware  what  fresh  trouble  would  be  prepared 
for  our  brethren  abroad,  ts^hat  political  effect  might  ensue,  and 
what  material  losses  we  might  have  to  endure;  but  what  are 
all  these  things  when  weighed  against  the  one  thing — the  sur- 
rounding of  the  British  Isles  with  a  swarm  of  submarines,  and 
the  sending  of  ship  after  ship  thundering  to  the  bottom  until  in 
London  they  are  tired  of  such  a  struggle?  We  know  that  even 
to-day  our  submarine  war  could  lead  to  quite  different  conse- 
quences if  we  wished  to  profit  by  it  to  the  utmost.  When  once 
the  day  comes  that  we  go  the  whole  way,  there  will  be  no  more 
attempts  at  extortion  by  note  in  London  and  in  Washington." 

These  views  are  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Berlin 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  which,  after  a  silence  of  some  days, 
finally  wrote: 

"If  it  is  true  that  a  German  submarine  destroyed  the  Arabic 
and  that  American  citizens  thereby  were  accidentally  drowned, 
this  is  a  fresh  justification  of  German  warnings  to  foreigners 
not  to  enter  the  war-zone  on  board  British  ships,  and  of  Ger- 
many's advice  that  they  use  neutral  ships  instead. 

"It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  the  United  States  has 
entirely  disregarded  Germany's  warnings,  and  tried  by  threats 
to  cause  Germany  to  give  up  submarine  warfare,  which  is  an 
impossibility.  This  doubtless  is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
the  German  nation." 

In  England  the  opinion  is  generally  exprest  that  the  incident 
constitutes  one  of  the  "deliberately  unfriendly"  acts  to  which 
the  President  referred  in  his  last  note  to  Berlin,  and  most  of  the 
English  editors  expect  that  President  Wilson  will  proceed  to 
active  measures. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  however,  is  a  little  puzzled  as  to 
what  effective  action  the  President  can  take,  and  proceeds: 

"That  the  Germans,  in  the  middle  of  a  controversy  with  the 


A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Uncle  Sam — "Perhaps  this  is  what  these  gentlemen  expect  me 

— ©  Le  Bire  (Paris) . 


United  States,  should  have  repeated  the  offenses  which  are  the 
subject  of  President  Wilson's  protest  .shows  how  little  they  are 
abashed  by  America's  moral  censures,  or  how  little  they  are  in 
awe  of  any  possible  action  America  may  take.  This  is  not 
strength,  but  insolence,  which  has  always,  by  the  just  law  of 
nature,  brought  down  its  retribution." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  frankly  hopes  that  America  will 
join  the  Allies,  and  says: 

"While  messages  from  America  suggest  that  it  is  very  likely 

that  President  Wilson  will  break 
off  diplomatic  relations,  they  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  United 
States  will  make  war.  That  is, 
of  course,  America's  affair,  but 
we  may  be  perjnitted  to  doubt 
whether  anything  short  of  war 
will  compel  any  respect  from 
Germany.  American  interven- 
tion in  the  conflict  on  the  part 
of  the  AUies  would  be  a  very 
serious  factor.  Not  pei-haps 
from  a  purely  military  point  of 
view,  but  from  that  of  flnance 
and  supplies.  It  might  consider- 
ably hasten  the  final  end,  but 
a  mere  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  unless 
accompanied  by  substantial  sup- 
port to  Germany's  opponents, 
would  cause  no  very  tangible 
inconvenience  to  the  offending 
nation,  and  is  not  the  kind  of 
argument  to  which  it  hitherto 
has  shown  the  least  inclination 
to  defer.    It  would  be  interesting 

in  that  event  to  see  how  much  further  Germany  would  go  along 

the  path  of  wanton  provocation." 

President  Wilson  is  now  placed  in  such  a  position,  says  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  that  he  can  not  avoid  acting  without  a 
loss  of  dignity  both  to  himself  and  his  country,  and  The  Mail 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Americans  have  wondered  why  no  answer  has  yet  been 
returned  to  the  note  they  sent  to  Germany  on  July  23.  They 
know  now.  The  reply  was  given  w'hen  a  German  submarine 
torpedoed  the  Arabic.  Deeds  in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  speak 
more  loudly  than  words. 

"The  United  States  has  been  rightly  reluctant  to  believe  that 
Germany,  in  spite  of  all  warnings  and  all  appeals,  would  duplicate 
the  Lusitania  infamy,  but  with  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  by 
the  same  means  without  warning  and  with  complete  indifference 
as  to  whether  any  American  citizens  were  on  board,  Germany's 
determination  to  persevere  in  her  piratical  course  can  no  longer 
be  concealed.  She  has  completely  throwai  off  the  mask.  She 
is  out  simply  and  solely  for  murder." 

Similarly,  the  London  Globe  urges  the  President  to  take  a 
strong  line,  and  thinks: 

"If  President  Wilson  remains  quiescent  under  this  latest 
outrage  -we  shall  despair  of  the  United  States,  as  we  should 
despair  of  the  future  of  a  man  who  saw  his  children  mauled  by  a 
mad  dog  and  only  wagged  his  finger  at  the  infuriated  beast." 

The  comment  in  France  is  not  so  emphatic  as  in  England 
which  is  naturally  more  directlj^  interested  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arabic  Avas  flying  the  British  flag.  The  Paris  editors, 
however,  are  in  substantial  accord  with  their  London  colleagues 
in  thinking  that  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  is  Germany's  answer 
to  the  Lansing  note  and  that  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
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\\>s  Tkikkl  fto  von  Tiri)ii2,) —  Allow  nu-   to   confer  the   Sulfur   Cross 
upon  joiir  Excellency!"  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


=*   "  W!B5!i«%»l.T  ,'-?':Sf ' 


Von  Tirpitz — •And  every  day  a  L'-boats  work  is  done." 

— ©Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


OPPOSING   ESTIMATES   OF   THE   AUTHOR   OF   SUBMARINE   WARFARE. 


States  is  unavoidable     TIh-  Paris  Temps,  in  an  article  headed 
"A  New  Outrage  Against  the  United  States,"  says: 

"The  Germans  declared  the  Lxsitania  was  torpedoed  because 
it  was  carrying  munitions  to  the  Allies,  but  this  excuse  is  not 
applicable  to  the  .l/v//^/c.  German  infatuation  seems  to  con- 
sider this  new  crime  against  transatlantic  traffic  can  intimidate 
Americans.  .\dmir:d  von  Tirpitz  desired  to  inaugurate  the 
opening  of  the  Rei<'hstag  by  a  new  submarine  \ictory  over  an 
enemy  ves.sel  of  commerce  aboard  which  were  only  non-belliger- 
onts  and  neutrals." 

Another  influential  Paris  paper,  the  Joiirnnl  f/''s  Dehnis, 
liohls  similar  \iews: 

"Neither  the  reprobation  of  public  conscience  nor  offii-ial 
I)rolesls  and  warnings  appear  to  inlluence  the  German  mind 
or  incline  the  Berlin  Government  to  modify  the  ])rinciples, 
contrary  to  all  i)ul)lic  law.  wliicli  inspire  its  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  tori)e(loing  of  tlie  Arahir  is  indet>d  one  of  those  a<'ts  which 
it  was  declared  at  Washington  would  be  considered  'deliberately 
unfriendly.'" 

Lii  Liberie  and  Ac  (Inulniin  take  the  view  that  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Arabic  is  Germany's  answer  to  the  third  Liutitania  note, 
and  expect  that  President  Wilson  will  take  si)eedy  action.  So, 
too,  the  t''.(jtiio,  which  says: 

"The  act  is  what  the  American  Government  termed  deliber- 
ately unfriendly,' and  must  involve  j/)so/oWrt  consequences  whi<h 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  refrained  from 
specifying,  namely  the  immediate  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. \\\  immediate  decision,  without  a  demand  ft)r  .supple- 
mentary explanation,  upon  tlu'  official  re|)ort  of  the  facts  seems 
the  only  possible  satisfaction  t<j  .American  opinion 

"(iermaM.\  persists  in  her  silence  and  continues  her  |)ira<> . 
It  is  iimdmissible  that  President  Wilson  will  wait  for  a  second 
Lufilnnin  incident  before  deciding  to  act.  American  opinion 
would  certainly  not  tolerate  that." 

As  inauy  of  her  sons  travi'l  to  and  fro  a<'ross  the  Atlantic  by 
way  «)f  New  York,  the  lu-tion  of  the  I'niled  States  is  being  closely 
watched  by  Canada.     The  Toronto  (Uobe  asks: 

"Will  it  be  di.shoitored  Pea<'e?  Will  it  be  unavoidable  war? 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  confronts  these  two  (juestions. 

"If  the  various  notes  from  the  Slate  Department  at  Wash- 
ington were  a  'bluff,'  that  'bluff*  is  called.  The  American 
notes  were  not  a  'bluff.'  \o  man  wlio  knows  President  Wilson 
ihinks  they  were  a  'bluff.'  They  wen-  the  deliberate  and  serious 
expression  of  a  downright  con\ictiou  and  a  determined  resolve." 


ENGLISH  YIE\rS  ON  OUR  BLOCKADE 
PROTEST 

ALONG  CONTROVERSY  between  the  United  States 
and  (Jreat  Britain  is  prophesied  by  the  English  reviews 
l)efore  the  question  of  neutral  rights  at  seit  is  settled. 
Certainly  the  British  Go^•ernment  has  simplified  the  question 
by  declaring  cotton  contra'oand,  a  step  which  the  London  Xalion 
describes  as  "an  adroit  diplomatic  strategy"  which  "may  turn 
the  American  position."  None  the  less  The  Xalion  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  gravity  of  the  position,  for  it  describes  the 
controversy  as  one  that  "yields  in  importance  only  to  our  deal- 
ings v.ilh  the  Balkan  States."  It  thinks,  however,  that  there  has 
been  some  blundering  on  the  part  of  lh(>  British  Government,  for 
it  goes  on  to  .say: 

"The  Washington  note  makes  a  firm  declaration  that  it  takes 
its  stand  on  the  hitherto  established  principles  governing  neutral 
trade  in  war-time,  and  can  not  recogni/.e  the  modifications 
introduced  by  oiu-  Orders  in  Council,  or  the  decisions  of  prize- 
courts  based  upon  them.  The  concrete  case  which  it  argues  is 
that  of  the  .\merican  shi])  Xiches,  carrying  a  general  cargo  from 
Rotterdam,  which  was  arrested  and  made  to  discharge  the  cargo, 
the  property  of  American  citizens,  on  the  ground  that  the  goods 
came  originally  from  a  port  of  Belgium  under  the  German  occu- 
l)ation.  There  was  h«'n'  no  question  of  contraband,  and  Wash- 
ington, when  we  speak  of  blockade,  retorts  with  the  hitherto 
acct-j)ted  view  that  a  blockade  is  of  an  enemy's  ports  and  coasts. 

"The  argument  of  the  British  note  is  that  a  blockade  of  a 
country  situated  geographically  as  Germany  is  can  be  made 
effective  only  if  we  can  also  cut  off  ht-r  commerce  through  neutral 
l)orts.  This  is  quite  conclusive  from  the  stan(li)oint  of  our 
necessities,  but  it  hardly  meets  the  neutral  case.  The  parallel 
with  the  application  by  the  North  in  the  Civil  War  of  the 
doctrine  of  'continuous  voyage*  to  stop  trade  with  the  South  by 
way  of  Mexican  i)orts  is  good,  we  think,  only  when  applied  to 
trade  in  contraband  goods.  The  Foreign  Office  is  doing  its  best 
to  defend  the  Admiralty's  innovations  in  law,  but  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  a  WTong  way  was  adopted  of  achieving  a  proper  end. 
It  is  better  to  stretch  the  doctrine  of  contraband  than  to  Idockade 
neutrals.  We  have  absolute  command  of  the  seas,  and  mate- 
rially we  can  do  as  we  iilease.  but  we  are  bound  in  morals  and  in 
political  pnidence  to  try  and  do  nothing  which  would  justify 
neutnd  complaints  against  an  abuse  of  our  power.  The  protago- 
nists of  a  war  against  raihtarism  must  guard  themselves  against 
complaints  of  'navalism.'" 
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The  Loudon  Ort/7oofc,  however,  thinks  that  Aiiu'ri<-aii  precedents 
give  the  British  the  advantage  in  the  argument: 

"Happily,  in  deaHng  with  the  Uni4ed  States,  the  Britisli 
Government  is  able  in  almost  every  instance  of  a  (complaint 
against  some  specific  action  to  draw  the  attention  of  i\w  American 
Governnu'nt  to  some  analogous  action  taken  by  it.  Indeed, 
tile  States  provide  us  with  such  a  multitude  of  cases  thaf.  inter- 
national maritime  law  as  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals  might  contiiu!  itself  to  American  practise  and  lind 
there  all  tiie  illustration  it  needs.  It  is  fortunate  it  is  so,  and 
doubly  fortunate  that  Americans  have  too  strong  a  sense  of 
humor  to  be  augry  when  hoisted 
Avith  their  own  petards.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Sir  p]dward  Grey, 
dealing  with  the  question  as  to 
Avhet  her  when  in  conflict  th(^  prin- 
ciples of  international  or  munici- 
pal law  must  prevail  in  a  prize- 
court,  quotes  at  length  the  famous 
judgment  of  Lord  Stowell." 

That  the  situation  could  be 
eased  by  buying  the  Avhole  of  the 
next  cotton-crop  is  the  opinion  of 
The  Outlook,  and  it  thus  indorses 
the  views  of  one  prominent  En- 
glish publicist: 

"Sir  Charles  JMacara  again 
urges,  in  a  letter  to  the  press,  his 
A'iew  that  a  permanent  cotton  re- 
serve would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  industry,  and  if  his 
scheme  is  adopted  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  inauguration 
at  the  moment  would  prove  a 
political  boon.  Sir  Charles  sug- 
gests that  the  Governments  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  should 
buy  up  that  portion  of  the  cotton- 
crop  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  would  go  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  store  it  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  meanwhile 
allowing  su<'h  cotton  to  pass  to 
neutral  countries  as  the  statistics 
of   their    manufacturing  capacity 

justified,  but  no  more.  As  for  the  value  of  a  reserve.  Sir  Charles 
maintains  that  it  would  steady  prices,  and  so  assist  both  grower 
and  consumer.  The  former  would  always  know  the  amount  to 
plant,  the  latter  wouhl  always  be  assured  of  his  supplies." 

The  contrast  in  tone  between  British  and  German  notes  to 
the  United  States  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  London 
New  WitNL'Ks,  which  is  overjoyed  with  the  politeness  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  butjt  thinks,  as^r/^t-  Outlook  thinks,  that,  with  cot- 
ton declared  contraband,  the  doctrine  of  "  continuous  voyage" 
operates  in  Great  Britain's  favor.  While  expressing  sympathy 
with  American  desires  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  distiu-bance 
of  normal  trade-relations  overseas.  The  Neiv  Witnes.'s  thinks  that 
American  precedents  place  the  United  States  upon  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma: 

"We  do  not  think  that  the  most  anti-British  of  unhyphenated 
Americans  can  have  read  Su*  Edward  Grey's  note  and  <'om- 
pared  it  with  the  last  note  from  Berlin  without  realizing  the 
advantages  of  arguing  with  a  reasonable  and  civilized  person 
rather  than  with  a  rhetorical  barbarian.  We  believe  that  Julius 
Caesar  speaks  somewhere  of  a  German  chieftain  who  'said  Uttle 
of  C«sar's  propositions,  but  nuich  of  his  own  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments,' or  words  to  that  effect.  That  would  have  been  an 
excellent  description  of  the  Prussian  way  of  dealing  with  America's 
just  complaints.  Our  Foreign  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  meets 
the  American  objections  cleariy  and  coiu-teously  and  seems  to 
us  to  make  out  an  unanswerable  ease.  That  America  should 
feel  annoved  at  the  inevitable  interruption  of  her  trade  is  only 
natural,  and  we  can  not  complain  if  she  tries  to  keep  as  much 
ajar  as  possible  the  door  we  are  closing.  But  she  can  not  get 
away  from  nrecedents  of  her  own  creation.  The  doctrine  of  the 
'con'tinuousVoyage'  is  hers,  and  was  first  enforced  by  her  against 
us  during  the  Civil  War." 


GERMANY'S  PEACE  VIEWS 


THE  OFFICIAL  DENIAL  made  by  the  N orddeulachc 
Allgemeinc  Zeitung  of  the  report  that  Germany  had 
made  an  offer  of  peace  to  Russia  tlu-ough  the  King  of 
Denmark  has  opened  the  door  to  a  peace  discussion  in  the 
German  press.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  any  peax'o 
move  should  come  from  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  that  Germany, 
tlu-ough  her  military  su(!cesses,  is  in  a  position  to  dictat*-  terms. 
The  NorfhlcHt><chc  AlUinncinc  Zcilitntj  i)ours  scorn  on  the  reports 

in  Paris  ])apers  that  Germany 
is  "war-weary,"  and  goes  on  to 
remark: 

"We  gladly  use  this  opportunity 
to  enlighten  the  French  i)ress 
about  the  true  state  of  opinion 
in  Germany.  It  is  quite  simple 
and,  even  for  jieople  abroad,  easy 
to  xmderstand.  In  Gernumy 
peophi  generally  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  sooner  or  later  France, 
England,  and  Russia  will  see  that 
i  II  improvement  in  the  military 
situation  in  their  fa^or  can  no 
longer  be  hoped  for,  and  that 
the  continuation  of  the  war  is 
purposeless." 

The  official  organ  ne.xt  points 
out  that  re(;ent  protests  by  the 
Social  Democrats  and  others 
against  any  idea  of  annexing 
Belgium  is  based  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  German  victory,  a  belief 
which,  it  says,  is  held  by  all  classes 
in  the  Fatherland: 

"The  differences  of  opinion  in 
Germany  have  regard  to  wishes 
about  the  terms  of  the  future 
peace.  The  consciousness  of  our 
strength  is  e.xactly  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  people.  If 
our  enemies  are  pleased  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  completely 
false  ideas  about  'signs  of  weakness  and  war-weariness,'  let 
them  do  so.  The  German  people  is  awaiting,  without  impatience, 
and  united,  the  motnent  at  which  our  enemies  -will  be  ready  to 
draw  the  consequences  from  the  military  situation." 

Another  influential  paper,  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeigir,  says: 

"It  can  not  be  put  too  strongly-  that  Germany,  which  is  on 
the  point  of  getting  possession  of  all  Poland,  has  the  least  occasion 
of  all  to  make  peace  ])roposals  to  Russia.  Whoever  believes 
the  contrary  overlooks  the  daily  increasing  straits  of  the  Russian 
Army,  or  underrates  the  irresistible  resolve  to  win  of  the  German 
forces  on  land  and  sea. 

"We  do  not  need  to  break  our  heads  over  the  exact  date  when 
oiu"  enemies  will  make  peace  proposals  to  Germany,  which  we  and 
our  allies  will  then  receive  and  consider.  Only  when  it  develops 
that  the  political,  military,  and  economical  security  of  the 
German  Empire  has  been  attained  can  the  eagerly  longed-for 
word  'peace'  become  a  fact.  To  talk  of  it  to-day  is  unfortunately 
premature." 

The  organ  of  the  Prussian  military  class,  the  Berlin  Kreuz- 
zeitung,  thinks: 

"It  is  ciu-ious  that  such  rumors  should  find  credence  anywhere, 
since  the  moment  when  one  is  engaged  in  pushing  a  great  military 
jw'tion,  promising  rich  successes,  to  its  logical  conclusion  is 
hardl\'  the  one  that  Germany  would  choose  to  make  peace-offers 
to  the  enemy." 

Count  zu  Reventlow,  wTiting  in  the  Berlin  Tageszcilung, 
remarks: 

"That  Germany  should  intend  to  rob  herself  of  the  fruits  of 
victory  by  peace-proposals  is  laughable.  That  such  rumors 
should  crop  up,  spread,  and  be  belie^■ed  by  our  enemies,  should 
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be  a  lesson,  however,  that  in  Germany  one  should  not  talk  of 
peace.  Peace-talk  merely  strengthens  the  confidence  of  our 
enemies,  thereby  prolonging  the  war.  The  conclusion  of  peace 
now  would  be  for  Germany  premature,  no  matter  from  which 
side  the  proposals  emanated." 

The  German  Government  is  solemnly  warned  by  the  Dresdmr 
Ameiger  to  fight  on  until  the  absolute  dictation  of  peace-terms  is 
in  Germany's  power.  Anj^  submission  of  the  issues  to  a  European 
congress,  says  the  Ameiger,  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  Fatherland: 

"After  all  the  experiences  of  the  past  it  is  obvious  that  any 
congress  intended  to  settle  the  future  of  Europe  would  have  a 
miserable  end.  It  might,  as  in  181o,  be  a  brilliant  festival  for 
the  diplomatists,  but  we  hope  that  the  German  people  will  never 
again  find  it  necessarj'  to  send  delegates  to  a  congress  that  shall 
determine  its  fate.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  now  led  by  a 
Bismarck,  but  the  German  people  has  at  least  absorbed  enough 
of  his  statesmanship  to  see  that  we  must  conclude  peace  with 
our  enemies  one  by  one,  and  refuse  any  interference  in  our 
affairs.  We  must  realize  this  object  by  further  militarj'  suc- 
cesses. Never  again  shall  Germany  hear  the  grievous  cry*  of 
victorious  generals — 'The  pen  has  destroyed  what  the  sword 
has  won.'" 

The  Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya,  however,  stoutly  asserts  that 
the  peace-offer  was  actually  made,  and  that  Germany  proposed 
to  exchange  the  Dardanelles  for  a  free  hand  in  Egj-pt.  The 
Petrograd  organ  continues: 

"This  attempt  proves  that,  in  spite  of  her  brilliantly  organized 
system  of  espionage,  Germanj-  has  entirely  failed  to  gage  the 
sentiment  of  the  Russian  Government  and  the  entire  Russian 
nation  behind  it,  while  the  cynicism  of  the  proposals  themselves 
can  no  longer  surprize  anybody." 


THE  SOUTHERN  SLAV  QUESTION 

ATAXGLE  OF  RACES  and  diplomacy  must  be  unraveled 
before  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
■-  is  settled.  The  hinterland  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  much  of  the  coast  too,  is  peopled,  we  are  told, 
by  various  Slavic  races  all  now  imder  the  domination  of  Austria- 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  JUOO  SLAVS. 

Hungary.  A  deputation  of  these  Southern  or  Jugo  Slavs 
recently  arrived  in  London  to  lay  before  the  Allies  the  hope  and 
fears  of  tlieir  peoples  regarding  their  future,  which,  they  assert, 
ha.'i  boen  doubly  complicated  by  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the 
war.     The  views  of  this  deputation  are  found  in  the  Manchester 


Guardian,  which  thus  describes  the  races  which  compose  it  and 
the  aims  it  has  in  view: 

"The  deputation  represents  the  Slovenes  (the  earliest  Slav 
migrants  into  these  regions,  gradually  pushing  down  from  Galieia 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries) — the  Slovenes,  the 
Croatians,  and  the  Serbs  hitherto  subject  to  Austria-Hungary. 
They  admit  that  these  peoples  differ  in  religion.  The  Slovenes 
and  Croatians  are  Catholic;  the  Serbs  are  chiefly  Orthodox  and, 
in  Bosnia,  partly  Mohammedan.  But  thej'  maintain  that 
religion  will  not  divide  them.  They  are  of  the  same  race,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  their  demands  are  twofold — (1) 
deliverance  from  the  domination  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  (2)  a 
imion  with  Ser\'ia  and  Montenegro,  perhaps  as  a  Federal  State. 
Probably  thej'  would  have  no  central  capital.  Belgrade,  at  all 
events,  is  by  its  position  unsuited  for  a  capital,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  centralized  there." 

The  Guardian  next  assumes  the  \dctory  of  the  Allied  arms,  and 
states  that  none  of  the  Powers  forming  the  Entente  would 
object  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Slav  State,  but  it  sees  difficulties 
ahead  in  describing  the  boundaries  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
conflicting  with  the  claims  of  Italy.     The  problem  is  thus  stated: 

"The  claims  of  the  South  Slavs  are  extensive.  Following,  as 
they  maintain,  the  strict  principle  of  race,  they  claim  the  south 
of  Carinthia,  the  whole  of  Carniola  and  Styria,  Croatia  (in- 
cluding the  district  they  call  Slavonia),  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina. 
These  territories  added  to  Servia  and  Montenegro  would  make  a 
large  confederacy,  but  they  would  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
except  by  Montenegro's  little  port  at  Antivari.  So  we  come  to 
the  danger-point.  Besides  these  provinces,  which  might  fall  to 
the  South  Slavs  without  dispute  when  Austria  is  cut  up,  they 
claim  the  whole  of  Istria  and  the  Dalmatian  coast,  the  600  islands, 
and  the  three  great  cities  and  ports  of  Trieste,  Pola,  and  Fiume. 

"They  make  this  claim  not  merely  with  a  view  to  access  to  the 
sea,  but  on  grounds  of  race  and  nationalitj'.  There  they  come  up 
against  Italy  at  once.  They  admit  that  in  Trieste  and  Pola 
themselves,  and  in  about  one-tenth  of  Istria  as  a  whole,  the 
population  is  Italian;  and  they  would  agree  that,  in  regard  to 
Trieste,  the  utmost  they  could  hope  for  would  be  a  free  port. 
But  for  the  rest,  they  claim  the  whole  of  Dalmatia  as  Slav  (only 
allowing  an  Italian  majoritj'  at  Zara,  the  capital),  and  in  Dal- 
matia are,  of  course,  included  the  cities  of  Sebenico,  Spalato, 
and  Ragusa  (with  Gravosa),  besides  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro, 
one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world. 

"On  these  terms  the  South  Slav  Confederacy  would  possess  a 
population  of  about  12,000,000,  almost  entirely  homogeneous, 
except  for  the  sprinkling  of  Italians,  who  (according  to  the  South 
Slav  estimate)  number  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  Dalmatia's 
population." 

The  Italian  side  of  the  question  is  next  considered,  and  the 
AVTiter  very  pertinently  asks: 

"How,  then,  would  it  be  possible  for  Italians  to  admit  such  an 
alienation  of  territory  which  they  have  considered  for  centuries 
as  rightfully  their  own,  and  to  redeem  which  from  Austrian 
usurpation  they  have  now  joined  the  Western  Allies?  The  South 
Slavs  contend  that  Italy  desires  the  territory  only  for  strategic 
purposes — to  gain  command  of  the  Adriatic.  But  there  are 
other  reasons — reasons  of  race  and  reasons  of  what  is  called 
'sentiment,'  these  being  usually  the  most  powerful.  The  South 
Slavs  believe  that,  by  a  convention  with  the  Western  Allies, 
Italy  has  already  secured  a  promise  of  Istria  (with  Fiume),  all 
the  islands,  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  from  Zara  to  Ragusa." 

In  its  appeal  to  the  British  on  behalf  of  this  new  Slav  State 
the  deputation  makes  these  promises: 

"The  Southern  Slav  State  (Jugoslavia)  will  be  an  element  of 
order  and  of  peace.  While  devoting  its  whole  energies  to  the 
cause  of  progress  it  will  also  develop  those  well-known  virtues 
of  its  seafaring  population  which  the  British  nation  will  be  the 
first  to  appreciate.  Its  ports  will  be  open  to  trade  in  a  manner 
hitherto  unknown,  and  through  them  a  commercial  outlet  will 
be  assured  to  all  the  nations  of  their  hinterland,  especially  to  the 
Czechs  and  the  Magyars." 

The  Guardian  is  a  little  skeptical  about  the  reign  of  harmony 
should  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Hungary  be  thus  entirely  deprived 
of  seaports,  and  foresees  that  the  Jugo  Slavs  would  have  their 
own  difficulties  with  the  Albanians,  but  concludes  by  admitting 
that  the  Southern  Sla\s  have  claims  for  consideration. 


Cuurtcsy  of  "Tlit;  fllluiiij^'  and  Scientific  I'lcbs, "  .Sliii  t-'ranci&co. 

THE   SUN  AT   NOME   ON   THE   SHORTEST   DAY   OP   THE   YEAR. 
A  quintuple  photograph  taken  from  10:25,  sunrise,  to  1:35  p.m.,  sunset,  showing  the  sun's  course  along  the  southern  horizon. 


WHERE  THE  SUN  HUGS  THE  HORIZON 

THE  accompanying  photographic  reproduction  is  rather 
unusual,  being  the  result  of  five  snap  shots  taken  at 
equal  intervals  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  camera 
occupying  meanwhile  exactly  the  same  position.  The  only  thing 
in  the  picture  that  has  changed  between  exposures  is  the  sun, 
and  the  photograph  thus  gives  a  diagram  of  his  path  through  the 
sky  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  place  is  Nome,  Alaska,  and  the 
time  the  shortest  day  in  the  year.  The  sun,  as  will  be  readily 
seen,  follows  the  horizon  pretty  closely  and  never  gets  far  above 
it.  A  correspondent  of  The  Mining  and  Scienlific  Press  (San 
Francisco,  July  31),  from  which  the  photograph  is  copied,  gives 
us  a  sketch  of  recent  progress  in  this  arctic  mining-town.  He 
writes : 

"The  Nome  of  1915  is  not  the  wild  and  woolly  mining-camp 
of  1899  and  1900,  when  the  second  stampede  of  the  Klondikers 
from  up-river  points  and  the  States  rushed  into  the  adjacent 
creeks  and  crowded  Nome  beach  for  twenty  miles  with  every 
kind  of  mining-device.  The  chechaco,  or  newcomer,  who 
arrived  by  steamer  from  the  outside  this  spring,  found  a  quiet 
municipality  free  from  gambling-halls,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  quasi- 
amusement  resorts.  In  fact,  excepting  the  ordinary  saloons, 
which  constitute  about  the  only  meeting-places  for  those  who 
come  to  town  for  business  purposes,  the  'lid'  is  down,  secure 
and  tight.  But  there  is  a  hustle  and  bustle  of  trade  apparent 
in  the  open  stores  and  on  the  streets  that  gives  the  Nome  of 
to-day  a  thorough  business  aspect.  Stores  are  open  from  6  a.m. 
to  10  P.M.— and  why  not,  since  it  is  daylight?  At  this  time  of 
year  the  sun  is  always  visible,  making  almost  a  twenty-four-hour 
day.  Busy  autos  and  delivery-wagons  are  about  all  the  time, 
and  not  uncommonly,  even  at  midnight,  one  can  see  heavy 
freighters  moving  machinery,  lumber,  and  supplies  out  of  the 
mines  of  the  interior. 

"The  first  automobile  appeared  at  Nome  in  the  spring  of  1904, 
when  malamutes  and  reindeer  beat  a  quick  retreat.  To-day 
nearly  a  dozen  autos  may  be  always  seen  'honking'  their  way 
through  Nome's  busy  thoroughfares.  Even  in  winter,  with 
dreaded  blizzards  and  snow,  we  are  told  of  'spoony  soiu-doughs' 
who  catch  tomcod  and  seal  to  take  to  their  squaws  m  an  auto- 
mobile. The  efficiency  of  automobiles  in  this  region  of  the  vast 
northland,  like  the  jitnevs  in  the  States,  has  here  been  proved, 
having  actually  supplanted  the  Arctic  &  Seward  Peninsula  Rail- 
way, which  suspended  all  traffic  in  1910.  Government  road- 
building  throughout  the  interior  has  paved  the  way  for  auto- 
mobiles, caterpillars,  and  traction-engines,  while  seventy-five 
miles  of  raiboad  have  gone  into  decay  and  disuse. 

"Development  of  the  vast  resources  of  Seward  Pemnsula, 
however,  has  continued,  and  where  railways  have  stopt  other 
means  of  transportation  have  kept  up  communication  between 
coast  and  interior.  The  output  of  minerals  also  keeps  steadily 
growing.     Evolution  from  the  individual  miners  with  pick  and 


pan,  long-tom,  and  rockers,  to  hydraulic-mining  methods  marked 
the  periods  of  work  from  1899  to  1910.  About  that  time,  after 
millions  had  been  spent  in  ditches  and  dams  for  water-storage, 
developments  disclosed  a  condition  that  foretold  another  change 
because  of  uncertain  summer  rains.  Then  came  dredges,  and 
to-day  there  are  about  fifty  of  these  machines  working  in  the 
region.  Thus  the  gold  content  of  a  great  area  of  virgin  terri- 
tory is  being  steadily  developed." 


ALCOHOL  AND  THE  WAR 

Is  THE  EUROPEAN  CONFLICT  waged  by  armies  of 
teetotalers  or  of  drunkards?  There  would  appear  to  be 
evidence  on  either  side.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
strict  temperance  edicts  of  many  of  the  warring  nations;  on  the 
other,  assertions  hke  that  of  Jane  Addams,  that  bayonet-charges 
are  not  possible  until  the  participants  are  stimulated  up  to  their 
fearful  work  by  alcohol.  A  more  sane  view,  inclining  to  neither 
side  but  concluding  on  the  whole  that  the  effect  of  the  war  has 
been  to  restrict  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  is  that  of  Dr.  Edward 
Huntington  Williams,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  contributes  an 
article  on  "The  Peace-  and  War-Footing  of  Alcohol"  to  The 
Medical  Record  (New  York,  August  7).  Dr.  WiUiams  believes 
that  the  net  results  of  the  multifarious  modern  research  into  the 
effects  of  alcohol  "may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  statement 
that  excessive  quantities  of  alcohol  are  harmful."  A  similar 
statement,  he  adds,  may  be  made  about  at  least  a  hundred  other 
substances,  but  alcohol,  of  course,  has  always  had  special  claims 
on  our  attention.     Writes  Dr.  Williams: 

"A  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  Great  War  shows  the  status  of 
alcohol  from  a  European  standpoint.  We  see  the  warring 
nations  issuing  sweeping  edicts  against  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  distilled  liquors,  thus  emphasizing  the  deleterious  effects  of 
concentrated  alcoholics  as  a  social  factor,  and  presenting  a 
unique  feature  of  modern  warfare.  But  following  this  we  are 
given  abundant  e\'idenee  of  the  belief  in  the  therapeutic  value 
of  alcohol  by  the  action  of  these  same  Governments.  England, 
urging  temperance  upon  her  soldiers  and  civilians,  sends  liquor 
to  the  trenches  and  hospitals  in  hundred-thousand-gallon  lots. 
France,  having  interdicted  the  use  of  absinth,  increased  the 
daily  wine-ration  of  the  soldiers.  Germany  first  closed  all  bars 
until  mobilization  was  effected,  then  lifted  the  edict  against 
beer,  and  encouraged  its  gift  to  armies  and  hospitals.  And 
Russia  exprest  the  universal  sentiment  against  the  use  of  con- 
centrated liquors  by  a  sweeping  and  permanent  (it  is  to  be  hoped) 
edict  against  the  deadly  vodka. 

"This  action  of  the  great  European  Powers  suggests  an 
attitude  toward  alcohol-legislation  that  is  wholly  novel,  at  least 
in  America.  The  action  was  discriminatory  against  a  certain 
class  of  alcoholics  thatUs  entirely  justified  by  cHnical  experience. 
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But  it  is  a  curious  comraentarj-  on  American  legislative  acumen 
that  this  rational  first  step  to  abolish  alcoholism  should  be  taken 
in  countries  where  an  appreciation  of  the  urgency  of  some  reform 
is  of  recent  origin,  rather  than  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
quest  for  some  practical  legislative  control  has  been  a<*ut«lj- 
active  for  years. 

"If  we  consider  war  as  a  pathological  condition,  the  aition 
of  these  bclligereiit  (Jovernments  in  regard  to  alcohol  may  be 
considered  as  a  therapeutic  measuns  conhrming  the  belief  that 
alcohol  is  a  useful  remedy,  even  tho  a  harmful  economic  fac- 
tor. But  war  is  only  pathological  from  a  uoliticai  standpoint. 
Physiologically  it  is  pre<Mscly  the  reverse,  for  the  effectiveness 
of  an  army  is  dependent  upon  the  physical  efficiency  of  its  units. 
When,  therefoH',  the  European  Governments  encourage  tlic 
use  of  a  certain  tyi)e  of  beverage  among  these  units,  and  forbid 
others,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  pathological 
condition,  but  to  enhance  a  physiological  one.  In  short,  the 
beverages  are  not  given  as  medicine,  but  as  nourishment. 

"The  use  of  alcohol  in  tiie  military  hospitals  seems  to  accord 
with  the  practises  in  civil  hospitals.  Ardent  spirits  have  lost 
ground  in  i>opu!arity,  and  the  lighter  beverages  are  distinctly  fa-" 
vored  h\  the  military  surgeons,  this  attitude  presenting  a  striking 
<-ontrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  surgeons  in  former  wars.  In  our 
Civil  War,  for  «>xample,  whisky  and  brandy  were  used  in  tremen- 
dous quantities,  wine  to  some  extent,  and  malted  ])everages 
scarcely  at  all.  In  the  I^uropean  War  this  order  of  precedence 
seems  to  be  reversed. 

"Thus  the  tendency  in  war,  like  the  tendency  in  ci^'il  life, 
is  to  condemn,  or  restrict,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  therapeuti- 
cally and  generally.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  quite  outside  the 
field  of  medicine  that  mav  well  be  taken  to  heart." 


TOO  MANY  ADVISORY  INVENTORS? 

EXCEPTION  IS  TAKKX  by  some  of  the  technical  press 
to  the  civilian  advisory  board  suggested  by  Secretary' 
Daniels  to  cooperate  with  the  naval  authorities,  because 
it  consists  almost  entirelj'  of  inventors,  while  what  we  need  is 
not  so  much  new  di'vices  as  the  rai)id  and  efficient  development 
and  production  of  what  we  already  have.  Americans  are 
criticized  for  inventing  all  the  good  things  and  then  gi\nng  them 
away  to  some  one  else.  The  editor  of  The  Anitrican  .\f(irhinisi 
(Sew  York,  August  12)  believes  that  while  the  men  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  board  shoidd  be  able  to  render  good 
service,  there  are  two  points  to  he  carefully  considered — first, 
the  kind  of  men  to  be  selected;  and  next,  how  the  value  of  their 
suggestions  is  to  be  decided  and  how  they  are  to  be  jmt  into 
practise.     He  goes  on: 

"  For  tlu'  most  part  the  names  suggested  are  those  of  inventors, 
and,  while  realizing  that  these  men  <'an  contribute  largely,  we 
must  call  attention  to  the  lessons  of  th»'  present  war.  wliicli 
.show  that  the  rai)id  and  economical  manufacture  of  ammunition 
is  just  as  important  as  its  invention.  For  this  reason  the  board 
should  include  engineers  who  ha\i'  had  exi)erience  in  the  building 
and  equii)i)ing  of  fa<'tories  for  i)roducing  work  in  large  quantities. 
So  far,  the  name  of  Henry  Ford  .seems  to  be  the  only  one  sug- 
gest<'d  who  comes  within  tliis  class.  Such  a  l)()ard,  to  be  really 
efficient,  must  include  engineers  who  are  familiar  with  manu- 
facturing on  a  large  scale.  And  these  should  not  be  confined  In 
any  one  class  of  work,  but  should  include  the  various  branches 
of  machine-shop  work  wiiich  are  likely  to  be  n«'eded. 

"The  second  and  equally  important  consideration  is  the  wa> 
in  which  the  work  of  this  board  is  to  become  elTective.  As  an 
advisory  board  it  can  have  no  executive  powers,  yet  unless 
its  suggestions  receive  careful  and  unprejudiced  attention.  i( 
requires  no  proi)iiet  to  foretell  loss  of  interest  by  its  members. 

"Xo  int^'Uigj'nt  man  e.xpects  all  his  suggestions  to  be  adopted, 
but  he  has  the  right  to  be  shown  wliy  they  are  not  feasible  or 
not  advisal>le  at  the  time.  This  means  that  the  num  or  men 
who  pass  upon  these  suggestions  must  be  ver>'  open-minded  and 
be  aWe  to  lay  aside  all  prejudic«'s.  They  must  realize  thai 
while  no  one  questions  tlie  thoroughness  of  West  Point  or 
-Vnnapolis.  other  institutions,  and  ])arficularly  a<'tual  e\perien<c. 
teach  economical  manufacturing  in  a  far  more  efficient  manner. 
In  other  words,  they  must  be  broad-minded  enough  to  see  that 
suggestions  are  not  necessarily  criticisms  of  their  department, 
and  that  only  by  real  cooperation  can  the  best  possible  results 
be  secured. 


"On  the  personnel  of  the  body  which  passes  on  the  suggestions 
of  the  advisory'  board  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
whole  plan." 

SPECIALIZATION  AND  IGNORANCE 

THE  PROPORTION  of  knowledge  that  the  human 
brain  may  assimilate  is  growing  less  as  the  total  existing 
amount  increases.  Time  was  wlien  a  great  scholar 
could  know  all  that  was  generally  considered  worth  knowing. 
To-day  the  greatest  authority  in  the  world  in  some  narrow  but 
important  special  field  will  not  hesitate  to  confess  total  ignorance 
in  other  fields  outside  his  own.  And  now  we  find  a  contributor 
to  Science  (New  York,  July  30),  Joseph  W.  Richards,  expressing 
his  belief  that  at  the  present  day  general  scientific  bodies  like 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  are  absurd,  because  no  one 
member  can  understand  nine-tenths  of  what  such  a  body  dis- 
cusses. Each  is  competent  to  discuss  only  the  tenth  that' 
embraces  his  own  .specialty.  This  sweeping  condemnation 
would  presumably  include  all  the  great  scientific  academies  of 
the  world,  such  as  the  Royal  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Berlin 
and  Petrograd  Academies.  In  tlu'  day  when  these  were 
founded,  one  man  might  know  enough  pliysies  and  at  the  same 
time  enough  chemistry,  geology,  and  astronomy  to  understand 
all  the  matters  that  these  learned  bodies  discust.  Not  so  to-day; 
the  scientific  specialist  is  now  one- tenth  omniscience  and  niue- 
tenths  ignorance.  Writes  Mr.  Richards,  in  a  letter  to  the  home 
secretary  of  our  own  Academy  of  Science  at  Washington: 

"Replying  to  your  request  to  subscribe  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Xational  Ainihnin.  may  I  voice  a  protest  which  1  believe 
many  scientific  men  siiare  with  me  liut  whicli  few  will  care  to 
formulate  and  send  to  you? 

■"A  general  scientific  society.  In-fore  which  abstruse  papers 
are  read  on  most  minute  details  of  specialized  scientific  work, 
is  an  anachronism  of  the  most  glaring  kind.  Certainly,  when  a 
large  audience  endures  patiently  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  a  paper  which  is  entirely  beyond  the  ken  and  comprehension 
of  nine-tenths  of  them,  they  an-  wasting  their  valuable  time, 
and  the  whole  procedure  smacks  of  the  farcical. 

"Further,  when  you  publish  such  a  miscellany  of  highly 
si)ecialized  pa])ers  in  your  ProcadiiKis,  is  it  fair  to  any  man  on 
earth  to  ask  him  to  pay  for  the  whole  set  of  papers  in  order  to 
get  the  one  or  two  which  he  can  read  understandingly  and  profit - 
r.bly?  You  surely  can  not  expect  a  man  of  understanding  to 
risk  acute  mental  indigestion  by  trying  to  assimilate  the  special- 
ized articles  (>ntirely  outside  of  his  ability  to  absorb.  Then  why 
should  any  indi^'idual  be  expected  to  pay  good  money  for  so 
nuich  material  useless  to  him?  Are  you  not  guilty  of  wasting 
much  good  ink  and  pap«'r.  postage,  and  shelf-space? 

"Still  further,  modern  efficiency  in  almost  all  its  various 
shapes  is  ba.sed  on  i)ushing  as  far  and  as  hard  as  possible  in  the 
•  ontrary  direction.  Concentration  of  mind  and  efTort  toward 
one  goal — elimination  of  the  unneces.sary  and  the  distracting, 
doing  one  thing  might•^•  well — are  the  princii)les  of  specializa- 
tion which  are  at  the  basis  of  modern  efficiency  and  achieve- 
ment. But  your  society  and  its  Proceed inya  tend  toward  diffuse- 
ness,  cumber  our  minds,  and  steal  away  our  attention  with  the 
r.nnecessary  and  superfluous,  and  rob  the  special  societies  of 
papers  and  discu.ssion  wiiich  they  alone  are  well  fitted  to  receive 
and  digest.  In  short,  are  you  not  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
wheels  of  scientific  ])rogress,  a  panderer  to  scientific  charlatanism, 
rather  than  a  j)romoter  of  scientifi<*  efficiency? 

"Let  me  in  all  seriousness  recommend  the  abandonment  of 
publication  of  your  Proceedings,  if  not  even  the  canceling  of 
\our  scientific  sessions.  Let  the  astronomers  discuss  'Photo- 
graphic Determination  of  Stellar  Parallaxes'  with  astronomers, 
the  chemists  'Chondrosaiiiine'  with  organic  chemists,  tht' 
mathematicians  'The  Straight  Lines  on  Modular  Cubic  Sur- 
faces' with  mathematicians,  the  zoologists  'Ecology  of  th;' 
Murray  Island  Coral  Reef  with  zoologists,  etc. — for  only  sucii 
special  groups  of  scientists  can  properly  receive,  understand, 
and  di.scuss  such  highly  specialized  topics. 

"I  am  perfectly  convinced.  Mr.  Secretar>%  that  your  com- 
placent panscientists  would  reject  the  recommendation  in  purle 
rt  in  toto,  but  thinking  men  outside  will  agree  that  they  should 
accept  it,  and  be  thankful  1" 
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GRAPE -JUICE   FOUNTS   IN   THE 
CHAUTAUQUA   BELT 

AS  A  CERTAIN  STATESMAN  is  irrevocably  assooiaterl 
/-A  in  the  minds  of  tho  Amprican  people  w'ith  both  grape- 
-*-  -•-  juice  and  Chautauqua,  it  need  not  surprize  us  to  learn 
that  the  Chautauqua  Lake  district  is  one  of  llie. great  gi-ape- 
juice  regions  of  the  United  States.  This  "wine  of  to-morrow," 
as  it  is  hopefully  termed  by  C.  Houston  Goudiss,  is  the  subject 
of  a  descrii)(ive  article  contributed  by  him  to  The  FnrerasI 
(Philadelphia,  August).  Natm-ally,  there  has  been  grape-juice 
as  long  as  there  have  been  grapes,  but  not  the  sort  that  temper- 
ance orators  recommend.  The  grape-juice  industry,  as  we  know 
it,  is  very  young,  dat- 
ing only  from  the  dis- 
covery of  prac'tical 
methods  of  sterilizing 
and  sealing  based  on 
the  investigations  of 
Pasteur  and  other  bac- 
teriologists. Yet  most 
of  us  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Goudiss  that 
"American  grape-juic(> 
has  earned  a  reputation 
for  itself  quite  aside 
from  its  association  in 
the  public  mind  with 
our  late  Secrtftary  oi' 
State."     We  read: 

"The  grape-juice  in- 
dustry   of    the    Chau- 
tauqua district  —  situ- 
ated   in    southwestern 
New  York,  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and 
northeastern      Ohio  — 
goes  back   to  the   soil. 
The        manufacturers, 
who     need     for     their 
product     the    highest- 
quality  grapes  —  even  higher  quality  in  some  cases  than  are 
exacted  for  table-use — sought  the  soil  that  produced  the  best 
grapes.     Then  careful  cultivation,  careful  picking,  and  careful 
handling  were  exacted  from  the  growers  of  the  district. 

"The  picking  or  harvesting  of  the  grapes  is  a  period  of  great 
activity.  Every  one  in  the  region  gets  busy  and  works  just 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  yield  is  tremendous  and  the  season  is 
exceedingly  short.  Scarcely  more  than  a  month  can  be  given 
to  the  harvesting,  yet  thousands  of  tons  of  grapes  must  be  picked 
and  carrii>d  to  the  factories  in  that  short  time.  It  requires  a 
high  degree  of  efficienf^'  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  growers, 
pickers,  and  packers  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work. 

"When  the  grapes  arrive  at  the  factory  they  are  carefully 
inspected  and  weighed,  then  the  grapes  are  thoroughly  washed 
by  mechanical  sprayers  that  remo\-e  every  particle  of  du-t  and 
dust  and  every  insecit  that  may  have  clung  to  the  grapes.  In 
the  best  of  grape-juice  factories,  after  the  grapes  have  been 
washed,  the  human  hand  does  not  touch  them  or  the  juice. 
From  the  washers,  the  grapes  are  carried  by  conveyers  to  rollers, 
which  crush  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skins  are  broken,  and 
the  separation  of  the  grape  from  the  stems  easily  accomplished 
by  the  next  set  of  machines. 

"After  the  stems  have  been  removed  by  these  ingenious 
machines,  the  mass  of  partly  crusht  grapes,  knowTi  as  'must,' 
goes  into  large  kettles,  where  it  is  heated  in  order  to  loosen  the 
color  in  the  skins  of  the  grapes  and  to  free  the  sugars  and  flavors. 
From  this  mass  of  'hot  must'  are  made  the  'cheeses'  that  go  into 
the  presses.  These  'cheeses'  consist  of  about  two  thousand 
gallons  each  of  grape-must  roughly  enclosed  in  hea\T  ('otton- 
cloth.  A  number  of  these  'cheeses,'  ^dth  lattice-work  racks 
between  them,  then  go  to  the  presses,  where  a  pressure  of  about 
a  hundred  and  ten  tons  squeezes  out  the  juice.  In  one  factory 
in  the  Chautauqua  district  the  jiresses  discharge  over  140,000 
gallons  of  juice  ever>'  twenty-four  hom-s  during  the  season. 

"From  the  presses  the  juice  is  conducted  to  the  Pasteiu-izing 
kettles,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 


to  kill  all  the  yeasts  and  ferments.  Then  it  is  run  into  bottles 
or  carboys  holding  five  gallons,  which,  of  course,  are  also  steril- 
ized, and  kept  in  these  bottles  until  the  entire  grape-crop  is 
prest,  after  which  the  juice  is  rebottled  in  various-sized  smaller 
bottles  for  marketing. 

''The  greatest  value  of  grape-juice  iu  the  dietary  is  as  a 
delicious,  refreshing  beverage,  one  which  meets  the  human  nee<i 
for  a  satisfying  drink,  but  which  does  not  inebriate.  It  is  con- 
sumed for  its  tlavor  rather  than  for  its  nutritive  qualiti*  s,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  considerable  food-value  and,  compared  to 
most  beverages,  is  very  high  in  nutrients. 

'"it  contains  a  small  pen^entage  of  protein  and  fat,  but  its 
chief  food-value  lies  in  its  sugar  (or  carboliydrr.tej  content 
(about  20  per  cent.).  It  is  also  rich  in  jnineral  salts,  chiefly 
calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  phosphorus,  and  has  a  fuel- 
value  of  about  430  cal- 


•.■■  riiila.l.-li.hia. 

GRAPE-JUICE   PRESSES   IN  ACTION. 

Here  the  last  drops  of  juice  are  crusht  out  of  the  "must,"  or  residue  of  the  rolling- 
process,  which,  enclosed   in   cotton   clotli   and   placed   between  lattice-work  raclcs,  is] 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  more  than  a  hundred  tons. 


ories  per  pound.  The 
advantage  of  grape- 
juice  as  a  source  of 
sugar  and  of  energy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  is  a  natural  one 
and  is  easily  assimi- 
lated. It  is  valuable, 
therefore,  for  people 
with  weak  stomachs 
who  must  get  their 
nutriment  from  those 
foods  which  do  not  tax 
the  organs  of  digestion. 
It  is  as  a  beverage, 
however,  that  grape- 
juice  is  at  its  best.  It 
is  delicious,  convenient, 
and  satisfying,  and 
lends  itself  to  such  easy 
manipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  housewife 
that  it  is  coming  to  be 
widelyused  for  all  kinds 
of  social  affairs.  Its 
purity,  cleanliness,  and 
healthfulness  make  it 
an  ideal  beverages  for 
the  children — it  nour- 
ishes them  as  well  as 
delights  their  palates. 
"One  should  be  sm-e,  however,  as  is  the  case  in  purchasing  all 
food-products,  that  the  bottle  of  grape-juice  is  backed  up  by  a 
responsible  firm  and  that  the  particular  brand  of  juice  has  been 
proved  by  expert  investigation  to  be  pure,  clean,  and  free  from 
artificial  preservatives.  A  careful  reading  of  the  labels  on  the 
bottles  will  generally  give  the  purchaser  an  idea  of  the  purity  of 
the  contents." 


TELEPHONE  FOR  AVIATORS— The  pilot  of  an  aeroplane 
and  his  passenger  have  difficulty  in  conversation  on  account  of 
the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  noise  of  the  motor.  A  device, 
recently  developed  in  this  country,  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
consists  of  two  double-head  telephone-receivers  and  two  special 
types  of  chest  transmitters.  Says  a  contributor  to  The  Electrical 
ReHeiv  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  July  31): 

"The  receivers  are  held  against  the  ears  by  the  spring  head- 
band so  that  practically  all  of  the  disturbing  noises  are  excluded. 
The  spring  tension,  however,  is  such  so  that  the  entire  outfit  is 
not  uncomfortable.  The  special  transmitters  are  provided  with 
soft  rubber  caps,  and  are  strapped  to  the  chest  at  a  point  below 
the  collar-bone  and  above  the  third  rib.  In  speaking,  the  chest- 
muscles  transmit  the  voice-vibrations  to  the  transmitter,  thus 
enabling  a  telephone-conversation  to  be  carried  on  comfortably 
between  the  two  occupants  of  the  aeroplane.  The  receivers 
and  transmitters  are  connected  by  suitable  cords  which  ter- 
minate in  a  small  plug.  As  the  aviator  or  passenger  takes  his 
seat,  the  plug  is  inserted  in  a  jack  mounted  in  the  framework 
of  the  aeroplane.  One  of  these  jacks  is  proAided  for  each 
occupant." 

The  device  is  expected  to  be  particularly  useful  in  warfare, 
where  it  is  especially  necessary  that  two  occupants  of  an  aero- 
plane should  be  in  constant  communication. 
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WATCH  YOUR  ICE! 

ICE  IS  NOT  NECESSARILY  pure  just  because  it  is  cold. 
It  may  contain  the  germs  of  disease.  Ice  is  used  with 
food  for  two  purposes — to  cool  it  and  to  eat.  If  it  is  used 
simply  as  a  cooling  agent,  as  in  a  refrigerator,  without  touching 
the  food,  it  may  be  very  dirty  without  doing  harm,  altho  even 
then  one  would  prefer  to  keep  it  clear  of  disease-germs.  But  if 
it  is  to  be  eaten,  or  to  come  into  contact  in  any  way  with  food 
or  drink,  then  it  should  be  absolutely  pure.  The  different 
methods  of  ice-production,  and  the  ways  in  which  ice  may 
become  dirty  or  infected,  are  clearly  described  in  an  article 
published  in  The  Nurse  (Baltimore,  August).     Says  the  writer: 

"While  it  is  unusual  abroad  to  place  ice  in  drinks  and  food, 
it  is  the  universal  custom  in  our  country  to  drink  ice-water, 
to  use  crusht  ice  in  our  'soft'  and  other  drinks,  and  to  apply 
it  directly  to  foods  which  are  eaten  cold  or  uncooked. 

"It  is  used  in  every  household  and  has  come  into  contact 
with  many  of  our  foods  before  we  secure  them.  Sanitarians 
and  intelligent  people  generally  now  know  the  important  part 
played  by  food  in  conveying  the  infection  of  preventible  dis- 
eases, such  as  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  other  intestinal 
diseases.  Some  outbreaks  of  these  diseases  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  ice,  and  it  seems  pertinent,  therefore,  to  decide  whether 
there  be  danger  to  the  individual  in  the  use  of  this  important 
article  of  diet 

"The  ice  which  is  sold  in  cities  is  derived  from  two  general 
sources  and  is  either  'natural'  or  'artificial'  ice.  ^Vlong  the 
banks  of  many  of  our  Northern  rivers  and  lakes  are  large  houses 
in  which  is  stored  for  future  shipment  ice  cut  into  convenient- 
size  blocks,  separated  by  straw,  chaff,  or  paper.  When  ice  has 
formed  sufficiently  thick  it  is  cut  by  saws  and  hauled  by  horses 
and  machinery  to  the  houses.  The  men,  horses,  and  dust  form 
a  necessary  source  of  pollution,  much  of  which  is  visible;  and  to 
obviate  danger  from  this  source,  the  laws  of  some  States  and  rules 
of  an  association  which  comprises  the  majority  of  important  pro- 
ducers of  natural  ice  require  that  the  top  of  the  ice  shall  be 
cut  or  shaved  off  just  before  it  is  stored.  Unless  ice  is  scarce, 
cloudy  or  dirty  ice  is  also  rejected,  because  it  keeps  badly 
and  is  not  desired  by  purchasers.  Natural  ice  remains  in 
storage  for  months  and  is  then  shipped. 

"In  addition  to  such  sources  of  natural  ice,  much  ice  is  cut 
from  ponds  for  use  by  farmers,  butchers,  and  dairymen,  and 
such  ponds  are  often  grossly  polluted. 

"While  there  are  many  exceptions,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
much  natural  ice  is  cut  from  rivers  or  ponds  more  or  less  polluted 
by  man." 

The  writer  next  takes  up  the  artificial  method  of  ice-production, 
of  which  he  says: 

"The  various  methods  of  cooling  the  Imne  or  other  substances 
in  ice-machines  do  not  neccssarilj'  affect  the  sanitary  qualities 
of  the  ice,  but  the  two  methods  of  applying  water  to  be  frozen 
are  quite  important.  They  are  called  the  'can'  and  the  'plate' 
methods.  In  the  former  method  water  is  placed  in  cans  sub- 
merged in  brine  maintained  Ik'Iow  0"  C.  and  kept  there  for  a 
time,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  can. 

"As  has  been  stated,  freezing  cxjm'Is  almost  all  of  the  impuri- 
ties, but  as  the  can  is  full  the  iini)urities  i)resent  are  impelled 
toward  the  center  and  top  of  the  can  as  the  surfaces  nearest 
the  brine  freeze  first.  Even  air  causes  cloudiness,  and  the 
presence  of  iron  salts  a  red  and  of  lime  and  magnesium  a  whitish 
core.  To  obviate  this  and  secure  pure,  clear  ice,  the  water  is 
generally  distilled,  the  water  from  the  condensers  furnishing 
over  half  of  the  amount  necessary.  Of  course,  distillation 
destroys  all  disease-organisms  present  in  the  water. 

"Recently,  however,  in  one  system  the  cans  have  been  made 
larger  and  an  air-pipe  passed  down  the  center,  the  cakes  later 
being  cut  into  smaller  ones,  eliminating  the  dirty  core. 

"In  another  can-system,  about  0  inches  of  watf^r  is  kept  fluid 
by  agitation  by  air-pipes,  and  thus  a  liquid  remains  into  which 
impurities  are  expelled. 

"Both  of  these  systems  are  held  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  distillation  of  water,  and  this  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered. 

"  Plale-Ice. — There  are  large  tanks  containing  water,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  .system  of  jHpes  containing  the  freezing  mixture. 
The  water  freezes  next  the  i)ipes  into  i)lates  generally  Hi  by  S 
feet,  which  are  cut  or  melted  off  when  they  reach  11  inches  in 
thickness.  This  takes  about  seven  days  at  the  usual  temperature 
and  the  ice  is  clear,  as  the  air  and  other  impurities  have  been 
driven  out  into  the  adjacent  water. 


"In  this  method,  as  in  the  newer  can-methods,  it  is  necessar3'^ 
to  filter  the  water  but  not  to  distil  it.  In  both  methods  insu- 
lated tops  are  necessary,  and  there  is  generally  necessity  for 
workmen  to  walk  over  the  tanks,  thus  affording  opportunity 
for  pollution  from  dirty  hands  and  from  boots  which  may  have 
been  in  street-  and  stable-dirt.  To  obviate  this,  many  factories 
require  their  workmen  to  enter  an  outer  room  and  cleanse  or 
change  their  boots  and  clothes. 

'"To  obtain  the  desired  clean,  clear,  transparent  ice,  it  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  formerly  necessary  to  secure  water  free  from 
air,  mineral  salts,  or  gross  impurities.  About  half  of  this  water 
was  available  from  the  condensed  steam  necessary  to  run  the 
plant,  and  the  remainder  was  generally  distilled,  sometimes 
redistilled. 

"Distillation  destroys  disease-germs,  and  therefore  whatever 
the  source  of  the  water-supply  there  was  no  danger  from  that 
.source. 

"But  with  the  use  of  the  newer  can-  and  plate-systems  dis- 
tillation is  not  always  necessary,  and  while  manufacturers 
always  endeavor  to  secure  a  constant  source  of  pure,  clear  water 
of  even,  low  temperature  and  use  such  distilled  water  as  is 
available,  it  is  quite  important  to  remember  that  so  far  as  the 
original  water  is  concerned  the  water  may  be  no  better  and  is 
sometimes  worse  than  the  citj^  supply.  The  danger  of  disease- 
germs  entering  containers  in  either  system  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  and  conscientiousness  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
enforcement  of  municipal  laws  by  proper  authority. 

"Mechanically  made  ice  is  not  usually  stored  for  long  periods, 
but  is  made  when  needed  and  sold  as  soon  afterward  as 
practicable." 

Both  natural  and  artificial  ice  are  thus  made  of  water  which 
contains  or  may  contain  pollution  and  infection.  Both  are 
subject  to  infection  by  men  walking  on  or  over  and  handling 
them.  They  differ  in  that  natural  ice  is  collected  and  stored  for 
several  months  before  shipment,  while  artificial  ice  is  gener- 
alh"  marketed  promptlj^  after  it  is  manufactured.  May  ice, 
then,  convey  infectious  disease?  The  author  answers  the 
question  thus: 

"Very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  cholera  vibrio  by  Koch 
and  the  typhoid  bacillus  by  Eberth  it  was  learned  that  these 
diseases  were  largely  spread  by  water  infected  by  the  causative 
organism 

"Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  scientists  began  freezing  large 
numbers  of  typhoid  organisms  in  water  under  laboratory  con- 
ditions, and  some  few  of  the  germs  were  found  alive  after  several 
weeks 

"It  was  known  that  some  typhoid-fever  organisms  lived  for 
several  weeks  at  low  temperatures,  and  it  was  known  that  large 
quantities  of  ice  were  cut  and  harvested  from  polluted  rivers, 
such  as  the  Hudson.  It  was,  therefore,  perhaps  quite  natural 
that  the  guardians  of  public  health  in  the  various  States  and 
sanitariums  generally  should  have  aroused  the  public  to  the 
dangers  from  infected  ice  and  even  to  have  ascribed  some  epi- 
demics to  its  u.se 

"There  are  three  great  factors  in  the  purification  of  ice  formed 
from  polluted  waters.  First,  as  we  have  seen,  crystallization 
or  the  formation  of  ice  itself  expels  a  very  large  proportion, 
probably  90  per  cent.,  of  the  organisms.  This  can  occur  only 
if  there  bo  free  water.  Hence,  in  ice  cut  from  shallow  ponds 
frozen  solid,  in  ice  'floodtd,'  and  in  old-method  can-ice,  all 
impurities,  including  disease  -  organisms,  are  retained,  alive  or 
dead,  in  the  ice. 

"Secondly,  freezing  destroys  a  large  percentage  of  typhoid 
l)acilli.  Sedgwick  and  Winslow  found  in  one  experiment  that 
only  41  per  cent,  were  alive  fifteen  minutes,  and  22  per  cent, 
six  hours,  after  freezing.  More  important  than  this  even  is  the 
factor  of  time,  for  neither  water  nor  ice  is  a  suitable  medium  for 
the  multiplication  of  typhoid  bacilli,  and  there  is  a  progressive 
decrease.  So  far  as  this  element  is  concerned,  it  is  manifest 
that  natural  ice  has  the  advantage  of  longer  storage 

"Ice  made  from  pure  water  in  factories  which  are  kept  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition,  and  ice  which  has  been  cut  from 
reasonably  j)ure  deep  ponds.  lakes,  or  streams  after  natural 
freezing  and  stored  under  sanitary  conditions,  are  about  equallj' 
.«afe.  Ice  made  from  polluted  water,  in  dirty,  insanitary  fac- 
tories, and  ice  that  is  cut  from  shallow  polluted  ponds  or  from 
gro.ssly  polluted  rivers  .  .  .  will  contain  intestinal  organisms 
and  are  not  safe.  Any  dirty,  cloudy  ice  may  be  infected  as  well 
as  polluted,  and  should  not  be  used  in  contact  with  food  or  water. 

"The  greatest  danger  connected  with  ice  is   the  improper 
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handling  of  this  article  of  food.  If  ice  is  dragged  across  dirty 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  distributed  by  hands  which  are  not 
clean  and  often  contain  typhoid  and  other  disease-germs,  there 

is  some  danger  from  it 

"With  the  ordinary  precautions  which  cleanliness  suggests 
we  may  answer  the  question,  How  often  and  under  what  circum- 
stances may  ice  produce  disease?  in  the  language  of  that 
eminent  authority,  George  C.  Whipple:  'The  answer  of  experi- 
mental bacteriology,  as  well  as  of  experience,  is,  almost  never, 
or  so  infrequently  that  it  need  nev(T  give  concern  to  the  water- 
drinker  who  tinkles  the  ice  in  his  glass,  or  to  the  dealer  in  food 
who  uses  ice  to  pack  his  perishable  goods.'" 

The  writer's  final  conclusion  is  that  the  use  of  clear  ice  properly 
washed  with  pure  water  is  perfectly  safe.  Dirty  or  cloudy 
ice  may  be  dangerous,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
food.  In  case  of  doubt,  ice  should  not  be  eaten  but  used  merely 
to  cool  the  food  without  coming  into  contact  with  it. 


TIMING  THE  TELEPHONE 

ylLL  SERVICE  tends  nowadays  to  be  metered.  The  gas- 
/-\  and  electric  meters  we  know;  the  water-meter  some 
"^  -*^  oppose  frantically  but  vainly;  the  meter  in  the  taxicab 
drives  us  mad  as  it  ticks  off  the  miles;  and  now  we  are  even  to 
talk  by  meter!  Of  course,  every  telephone  central  office  has 
some  device  for  regulating  and  controlling  time-calls.  The 
meter  now  perfected  is  claimed  to  be  so  accurate  that  it  can 
replace  the  more  costly  devices,  and  so  simple  and  inexpensive 
that  the  individual  user  can  avail  himself  of  it  and  thus 
"check  up"  the  company.  Says  a  contributor  to  Telephony 
(Chicago,  July  31): 

"Increased  efficiency  has  come  to  be  pretty  much  the  secret 
of  increased  subscribers'  lists,  increased  revenue,  and  increased 
cordiale  in  the  business  of  telephony  generally.  Nowhere  along 
the  line,  however,  has  the  cordiale  been  more  often  or  more 
sorely  strained  than  tlu-ough  inefficient,  inadequate,  or  careless 
timing  of  toll-calls. 

"Particularly  is  this  true  in  smaller  offices  where  the  elaborate 
and  necessarily  expensive  apparatus  for  timing  calls  has  been  too 
costly  for  installation,  and  dependence  has  been  placed  upon 
ordinary  clocks,  which  are,  of  course,  as  unsatisfactory  to  the 
company  itself  as  to  the  telephone-toll-user. 

"The  Graves'  phone-meter,  it  is  claimed,  has  completely  solved 
this  'small-office'  timing-problem,  and  in  larger  offices  it  is 
already  proving  of  great  value  in  timing  the  handling  of  calls  on 
the  'observation'  desks.     This  device  had  been  tried  out  by  a 

number  of  indepen- 
dent and  Bell  com- 
panies and  has  proved 
satisfactory  for  timing 
toll-calls. 

"As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illus- 
tration, the  phone- 
meter  registers  up  to 
six  minutes  in  one 
revolution  of  the  dial 
and  it  continues  until 
stopt.  When  a  con- 
nection is  made,  the 
operator  starts  the 
meter  to  record,  by 
moving  to  the  right 
the  lever  at  the  top. 
Moving  it  in  the  re- 
verse direction  stops 
the  indicator  instant- 
ly, showing  the  ex- 
act time  which  has 
elapsed,  in  minutes  and  seconds.  The  dial  is  graduated  to 
seconds,  and  the  device,  it  is  said,  is  marvelously  accurate. 

"The  phone-meter  is  placed  upon  the  keyboard  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  operator.  Tf  while  the  conversation  is  in 
progress  an  interruption  occurs,  the  meter  may  be  stopt  and  then 
started  again  when  service  is  resumed.  The  operator  is  thus 
not  obliged  to  make  any  calculations  as  to  the  time  consumed. 
The  phone-meter  may  also  be  used  by  subscribers  to  check  the 
time  of  toll-calls." 


A  STOP-CLOCK  FOR  TELEPHONE- 
CONVERSATIONS  . 


HUNTING  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE 

A  SPORT  with  new  elements  and  some  exciting  possi- 
bilities is  the  hunting  of  wild  game  from  an  aeroplane. 
■  In  one  way  it  is  sport  with  the  rough  part  cut  out. 
With  big  game,  for  instance,  the  danger  is  practically  eliminated; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  wo  should  say  that  the  old  hardships  and 
dangers,  with  then:  attendant  thrills,  are  avoided  and  a  new 
set  substituted,  with  thrills  of  their  own.     The  possibilities  for 


Cdiirtcsy  "i  "  f'lyiutj,"  >t'\v  York. 

LEADEN  DEATH  FROM  THE  SKY  IS  A  FOE  PROM  WHICH 
THE  COYOTE'S  KEEN  SENSES  FAIL  TO  PROTECT  HIM. 


the  exercise  of  skill  in  shooting  are  very  great,  and  the  field  of 
sport  is  expanded  to  an  almost  limitless  degree.  Writes  H.  M. 
Dubois  in  Flying  (New  York,  June) : 

"The  following  account  of  a  hunting  trip  in  which  Fred  Mills, 
the  crack  shot,  and  Glenn  L.  Martin,  the  Los  ^Vngeles  aviator 
and  constructor,  participated  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  sport 
afforded  by  aeroplane  hunting: 

"Out  in  the  hilly  country  near  Rosco,  Cal.,  a  coyote  had  an 
experience  the  other  day  which,  if  he  had  lived  to  tell  the  tale 
and  if  the  wild  animals  had  histories,  would  have  been  handed 
down  as  the  first  onset  of  a  new  peril  schemed  against  them  by 
that  trickiest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  animals — man. 

"This  coyote  was  gaily  stalking  a  covey  of  quail,  creeping 
along  from  cover  to  cover,  thinking  only  of  the  toothsome 
morsels  which  he  hoped  soon  to  be  crunching  between  his  jaws 
and  undreaming  of  danger  to  himself.  Had  he  not  recon- 
noitered  cautiously  before  setting  out  in  pursuit  of  his  dinner? 
If  there  had  been  a  foe  before  or  behind,  to  right  or  to  left, 
his  keen  eyes  and  sharp  nose  would  have  told  him  so.  Besides, 
a  little  behind  him  crept  his  mate  as  a  sentinel. 

"If  either  of  the  four-footed  hunters  happened  by  chance  to 
glance  upward  and  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  bird  wheeling 
in  wide  circles  half  a  mile  in  the  air,  they  dismissed  the  vision 
with  contempt.  Peril  did  not  come  to  them  from  the  sky. 
Their  tnemies  were  to  be  looked  for  on  the  ground — a  man 
hiding  behind  some  shrub-  or  galloping  up  on  horseback,  or  a 
pack  of  dogs  nosing  along  one's  trail. 

"So,  turning  all  his  attention  to  the  chase,  the  coyote  stole 
nearer  and  nearer  his  prey.  The  quails  were  unaware  of  the 
gaunt,  gray  death  which  was  creeping  down  upon  them  with 
slavering  tongue  and  blazing  eyes.  Now  the  hunter  was  close 
enough  to  risk  a  spring.  He  crouched,  gathering  up  his  muscles 
like  steel  springs.     His  mate  stood  as  tensely  as  himself. 

"At  that  moment  there  was  a  shot,  coming,  it  appeared,  from 
nowhere.  The  quails  whirred  into  the  air,  but  their  enemy, 
as  if  struck  by  lightning,  tumbled  over  dead.  His  mate  whirled 
about,  glaring  this  way  and  that  for  the  foe  who  had  eluded  her. 
watchfulness." 


c 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


TO  RESCUE  YOUNG  ARTISTS 


THERE  IS  PERHAPS  a  touch  of  optimism  in  the  Aiew 
that  figures  America  as  the  future  art-center  of  the 
world.  Aside  from  the  fa/'t  that  the  QUI  World  is  pre- 
occupied ^\^th  other  things  than  art  and  has  driven  to  this 
coxmtrj'  many  of  her  non-militaristic  young  artists,  the  future 
El  Dorado  is  argued  on  more  substantial  grounds.  A  -RTiter 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out  that  few  even  in  the 
Hnancier  elass  could  hiivo  heen   found  a   vear  ago  ''to  believe 


A    KKIEMJ   itl-    \()[   Si,    AKTI.STS. 

The  sciilplor,  .Sciarrino  C.  Pietro.   wlio  siartttl  the  movement,  that 
alms  to  consolidate  the  art  intcri'sts  of  tho  coimtrv. 


that  the  United  States  could  build  u])  within  a  twelvemonth  a 
foreign  trade-balance  of  over  a  billion  dollars  and  be<-ome  the 
world's  financial  center."  He  does  not  imply  that  all  kinds  of 
miracles  are  going  to  hai)pen,  but  he  does  n-cord  the  fa<-t  regard- 
ing the  art  future  of  tliis  eountry  that  there  is  an  "apprecial)lt^ 
nucleus  of  those  who  are  con\inced  of  this  prospe<'t."  The 
pioneer  group  thus  insi)ired  is  called  the  "Friends  of  the  Young 
Artists,"  and.  we  are  told,  "the  young  artists  themselves,  who 
liave  been  tpiick  to  see  the  potential  force  of  the  movement,  have 
given  it  of  their  Ix'.st."     This  is  how  the  movem.nt  started: 

"l^st  sunuuer  there  were  no  Friends  of  the  Young  Artists — 
none,  at  any  rate,  who  had  come  together  and  capitalized  them- 
selves. Bui  early  in  the  winter.  S<-iarrino  (\  Pietro.  a  New  York 
sculptor,  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  piiglil  to  which  manv 
artists  had  been  reduced  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  and  the  sub- 
sequent stagnation  in  their  field  of  endeavor.  Many  who  were 
still  students  had  U-en  forc.-d  to  break  otT  their  life  hurriedly 
in  Eiu-ope,  and  flock  to  this  coimtry  without  plans  or  prospects 


for  the  futiu-e.  Others,  more  advanced,  but  by  no  means  as  yet 
established,  found  themselves  in  the  same  situation.  No  one  was 
buying  works  of  art,  no  one  gi\ing  commi.ssions  to  artists. 

"Summer  and  fall  slipt  by  and  they  <'ontinued  to  haunt 
unsuccessfully  the  studios  of  older  artists  who  had  established 
reputations  and  were  in  more  fortuiuite  <'ircumstances.  Gradu- 
ally some  of  them  yi«'lded  to  the  necessity  for  making  a  liAing 
somehow  and  tiu*!ied  aside  from  creative  art  to  the  commercial 
field  or  even  to  totally  unrelated  kinds  of  emj)loyment.  Nearl\' 
all  were  getting  hopelessly  discouraged. 

"Mr.  Pietro  came  into  intimate  contact  with  this  process  of 
disintegration.  The  problem  was  too  big  to  be  met  by  one 
in(li\-i(hial,  so  he  determined  to  sound  the  public.  In  an  inter- 
view in  The  Evening  Pn.sl  he  suggested  that  young  artists  could 
be  encouraged  to  keep  on  with  their  work,  and  the  best  ones 
aided  materially  by  establishing  competitions  with  cash  prizes 
and  arranging  for  public  exhibitions  of  the  w(»rks  they  submitted; 
and  he  asked  all  interested  in  his  plan  to  communicate  with  him. 

"The  response  was  almost  immediate,  and  the  character  of 
the  persons  who  showed  an  interest  assure«l  the  possibility  of 
giving  the  experiment  a  thorough  trying  out.  The  first  com- 
I)etition  was  that  held  in  March  for  young  sculptors.  Over 
1(K)  artists  competed,  executing  their  conceptions  of  'War.'  the 
theme  selected  by  Daniel  Chester  F>en<'h.  .\  first  prize  of 
><2(}()  was  oiTered  by  Mrs.  Helen  Foster  Barnett;  the  Friends  of 
the  Yoimg  Artists  gave  a  second  prize  of  $1')().  and  1.  Sanford 
Saltus  i)ro\-ided  i^\00  for  a  third  prize.  Ten  additional  ones  of 
•S2.")  each  were  gi-ven  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney.  .\  carefully 
.>*ele<'ted  jury  made  the  awards,  and  the  works  submitted  Avere  on 
exhibition  at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries  for  three  weeks  this  spring." 

The  movement  apjiears  to  have  vitality  enough  to  withstand 
its  first  trial  with  publicity,  for  contemporary  critici.sin  pro- 
nounced some  of  the  exhibits  "distinctly  crude."  Nothing 
daunted,  the  next  step  taken  was  a  competition  for  young 
I)ainters  on  the  theme  of  "Labor,"  suggested  by  the  late  John 
W.  Alexander.  The  exhibition  ran  in  New  York  from  June  21 
to  July  '21,  and  is  now  going  to  Newport.     We  read: 

"Hundreds  of  people  xnsited  the  exhibition  here,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  keep  it  oi)en  one  evening  a  week  in  addition 
to  the  daily  hours.  As  one  of  the  competing  artists  pointed  out. 
'I-«ibor'  was  a  peculiarly  suitable  theme,  as  labor  is  ideahzed 
in  America  perhaps  mon-  than  in  any  other  country.  Many  of 
the  paintings  submitted  had  to  do  with  the  construction  of  sk->'- 
scrai)ers,  work  in  the  steel-mills,  or  subjects  taken  from  the 
colos.sal  excavation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Working  along  such 
lilies  as  these,  the  artist  pointed  out,  Americans  could  con- 
tri})ute  something  distijictive,  something  worth  while,  to  art. 
In  this  <'onne<'tion  he  alluded  to  the  Pan-opean  criticisms  of  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  .\merican  artists  .sent  over  there  some 
years  a^o.  The  critics  of  the  Old  Worid  complained  at  that 
time  that  the  .Vmericans.  in  choosing  their  sulijects  and  in  their 
treatment,  blindly  followed  the  European  schools:  and  Europe 
a^ked  us  for  something  distinctive  of  the  New  World  and  the 
unconfined.  democratic  atmosphere  of  America. 

"Incidentally,  this  same  artist  enthused  aiwut  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  movement  started  by  the  Friends  of  the  Yoimg 
•Vrtisls.  He  felt  that  it  was  so  vital  and  augured  so  much,  he 
said,  that  he  could  ill  a  fiord  not  to  compete  and  become  as- 
sociated with  the  movement. 

"In  the  meantime,  a  third  competition  has  been  aiuiounced, 
and  is  now  well  under  way.  This  time  it  is  for  young  architects, 
and  Thomas  Hastings  chose  plans  for  a  i)rivate  mausoleum  as  the 
theme.  The  period  for  (le\  eloping  the  theme  is  one  month,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  competitors  have  been  working  on  it 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  The  awarding  of  prizes  will  take 
place  early  in  S<'ptember.  and  the  exhibition  will  open  at  Mrs. 
Whitney's  studio  the  middle  of  that  month." 

N'ot  only  has  the  luimber  of  competitors  grown  with  each  new 
••ompetition,  we  are  assured,  but  their  geographical  representation 
has  spread  out  until  there  are  a  few  in  the  present  competi- 
tion who  come  from  as  far  West  as  the  Mississippi.     Moreover, 
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"Friends  of  tho  Young  Artists  aro  j)artic'ularl\-  anxious  to  so<> 
the  uiterest  ltecom(«  nation-wide.  They  do  not  want  the  Middle 
West,  the  "West,  and  the  South  to  identify  th(>ir  movem(«nt  as 
a  distinctly  local  New  York  affair-.  Tlieir'  purpose  is  abo\<>  all 
to  stimulate  artists  and  an  interest  in  art  throughout  the  <-ountry. 
Naturall\-.  a  stimulus  must  have  some  center  from  which  to 
radiate.  In  th(>  present  formative  stage  of  the  movement,  New 
York  lends  itself  well  to  a  center,  as  its  tributary  district  con- 
tains a  larger  group  of  artists  than  any  other  single  district  in 
the  (country,  and  as  most  of  those  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  Friends  of  the  Young  Artists 
live  here. 

'■  it  is  understood  that  one  of  the  problems 
which  will  receive  most  attention  next  fall  —  the 
movement  has  been  left  to  get  through  the  sum- 
mer on  its  present  impetus,  as  most  of  the  pro- 
moters have  scattered  during  the  hot  weather — 
will  be  how  best  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  country 
into  intimate  cooperation.  Whether  this  will  be 
done  through  conducting  competitions  in  various 
sections  or  through  sending  on  tour  an  exhibitidn 
of  the  work  submitted  in  a  single  competition  is 
yet  to  be  decided. 

"But  an  even  more  important  problem  that 
awaits  solving  in  the  fall  is  the  working  out  of 
a  plan  to  secure  permanency  for  the  movement. 
It  has  already  been  planned  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$100,000  to  assure  the  Friends  of  the  Young 
Artists  of  continuity.  In  addition  to  a  public  ap- 
pr^al  for  subscriptions  to  this  fund.  Otto  H.  Kahn 
has  announced  that  he  will  arrange  a  special 
benefit  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  opera  season. 
So  far  the  movement  has  found  support  in  the 
generous  and  continued  contributions  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  people,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that,  as  the  Friends  of  the  Young  Artists 
develop  and  become  more  widely  known,  the 
movement  will  draw  both  personal  interest  and 
financial  support  from  an  increasing  number  of 
persons." 


ORGANIZING  OUR  PLAY-WRITING  FORCES 

MR.   AUGUSTUS  THOMAS,   suddenly   finding  himself 
thrust  into  the  shoes  of  th.'  Lit.-  Charles  Frohman.  is 
evidently  concerned  about  his  success  in  tilling  them. 
Certainly   he   will   find   himself  <-ut  off  from    many   (.f   the  old 
sources  of  play-supply.      -Since  last   August  play-writing  has 
been  extinguished  in  seven  nations,"  ho  points  out,   while  ::<!- 


DANGER  IN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING— The 

future  seems  to  hold  in  store  much  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  democracy  and  how  much  it  can 
yield  to  the  principle  of  individualism.  The  head 
of  Chicago's  educational  system,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  declares  that  '"the  great  menace  of  voca- 
tional training  is  that  it  might  be  used  to  confine 
the  poor  to  an  industrial  education,"  and  the 
San  Francesco  Chronicle  sees  a  "world  of  wisdom 
in  this  point  of  ^'iew."  adding: 


One  of 


'"The  utilit>-idea  should,  of  coiu-se.  always  be 
kept  in  mind  in  educational  matters  as  conducted 
by  the  State,  but  practicality  shoidd  not  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  merely  industrial  training. 

'•Techni(!al  education  could  be  extended  to  great  ad\antage 
in  this  country,  but  it  should  not  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer  and  should  certainly  not  be  applied  to  the  very 
young.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  afford  the  means  of  teach- 
ing every  child  to  read,  write,  and  cast  up  figui-es.  and  to  these 
might  be  added  a  few  other  guaranties  against  ignoran(;e,  but 
it  is  no  part  of  the  public  obligation  to  add  a  lot  of  intellectual 
frills,  and  far  less  to  prepare  the  young  for  this  or  that  industrial 
occupation. 

"The  evil  in  vocational  training  as  conducted  by  the  State  is 
precisely-  that  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Young.  It  tends  to  confine 
the  child  of  poor  parents  to  the  trades,  even  tho  it  may  have  the 
natural  qualiticati(ins  for  a  business  or  a  professional  career. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  fai-  too  many  crowding  into  the  polite 
professions,  but  it  should  not  be  for  the  authorities  to  say  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  be  contined  to  manual  labor,  or  what 
particular  trades  should  be  taken  up  by  particular  children. 

'■It  is  in  this  sense  that  vocational  training  is  undemocratic. 
In  European  countries  more  accustomed  to  governmental 
regulation  parents  very  readilx-  accept  the  idea  of  having  their 
children  drafted  off  into  the  \  arious  callings,  but  such  a  cus- 
tom is  repugnant  to  democratic,  and  therefore  individualistic, 
America." 


LABOR," 
By  Martlnus  Anderson. 

he  prize-pictures  siihmitted  for  the  compotition  on  the  theme  of 
considered  particularly  suitable  for  American  artists. 


•Labor.' 


mitting  that  "preNious  ui  last  .Vugust  60  per  cent,  o'i  the  dramas, 
comedies,  and  operettas  shown  on  the  American  stage  came  from 
Europe  and  England."  Naturally  there  is  nothing  left  for 
America,  which  '"has  always  made  the  gi-eatest  demand  of  all 
countries  for  theater  entertainment,"  but  to  produce  its  own 
supply.  Mr.  Thomas  may  be  a  good  or  bad  prophet,  as  future 
events  alone  can  prove,  but  his  forecast,  givcti  to  a  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times,  is  that  "Play-WTiting  will  be  paralyzed 
throughout  Europe  for  fi\'e  or  ten  years  to  come.  E.xcept  the 
plays  we  have  from  Maugham,  Barrie,  Pinero,  Besier,  Chambers, 
and  Morton,  no  plays  will  even  come  out  of  England  for  years 
to  come."  With  the  field  so  absolutely  cleared  for  the  American 
pla\^\Tight  comes  also  the  need  of  organizing  this  country's 
play-\\Titing  forces.     Mr.  Thomas  outlines  his  plan  in  this  wa\  : 

"I  have  long  held  and  frequently  exprest  the  opinion  that  the 
potential  dramatist  is  first  a  newspaper  man,  because  the  news- 
paper man  has  that  indispen.sable  training,  not  elsewhere  found, 
in  dialog,  in  character-study,  and  has  the  flare  for  the  dramatic. 
1  believe  that  the  future  of  the  American  drama  has  its  finest 
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promise  in  such  products  as  shall  come  directly  from  the  soil; 
such  stories  as  shall  be  indigenous  to  the  communities  which 
they  express 

"The  material  for  these  plays  now  lies  in  the  minds  and  may 
be  on  the  taVjles  of  many  ambitious  young  men  in  the  local  rooms 
of  the  newspapers,  and  if  a  method,  however  imperfect,  can  be 
devised  for  calling  this  material  into  'shape,'  the  theater  and  the 
nation  will  be  the  gainers. 

"Allow  me  to  illustrate  my  theory  by  example.  During  the 
last  winter,  after  lecturing  before  Professor  Baker's  class  in 
drama  at  Harvard,  I  made  a  second  visit  to  the  university  for 
the  purpose  of  working  in  collaboration  with  the  students.  We 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  a  definite  order  had  been 
received  from  a  manager  for  a  play.  Then  the  class  addrest 
itself  to  the  task;  decided  upon  the  actor  or  actress  for  whom  the 
play  was  to  be  uTitten;  started  with  either  a  suggestion  or  an 
idea,  and  built  a  working  scenario  leading  from  that  idea. 

"The  experiment  was  successful,  and,  in  two  morning 
sessions  of  three  hours  each.  Professor  Baker's  class  of  thirty- 
five  produced  what  can  be  recorded  as  an  excellent  story 
for  a  play. 

"The  storj'  was  left  in  the  custodj'  of  the  class,  which  was 
to  appoint  a  small  committee  for  its  amplification  into  a 
proper  play." 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  that  so  august 
a  body  as  the  Society  of  American  Dramatists  decided  to  take 
a  leaf  from  the  classroom's  book: 

"Saturday  nights  during  the  season  those  members  met  and 
worked  after  the  same  fashion,  first  under  my  leadership  and 
then  under  others.  In  this  work  two  stories  were  evolved  and 
given  to  committees  for  their  development  into  plajs. 

"These  dramatist  pot-boilers  have  not  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  committees  of  dramatists  appointed  to  work 
upon  them  were  not  always  in  agreement,  but  something  more 
valuable  than  the  production  of  the  pot-boilers  resulted  from  the 
collaboration.  Some  members  of  the  committee  decided  to 
work  on  their  own  account  on  the  stories  presented;  others 
began  to  work  in  pairs,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
allotment  for  collaboration,  but  the  whole  society  was  energized 
by  the  idea,  and  its  various  members  went  to  work  with  renewed 
vigor. 

"The  success  of  the  experiment  at  Harvard  and  in  the  Drama- 
tists' Society,  and  especiaUy  the  practicability  of  work  in  that 
manner,  indicate  that  if  in  centers  of  the  great  sections,  let  us 
say,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  and  other 
cities,  a  sufficient  number  of  newspaper  men  could  be  found  to 
form  a  little  working  coterie  to  which  company  I  or  others  might 
come  who  are  familiar  with  the  work,  such  a  company  of  writers 
could  successfully  collaborate  upon  a  play.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  play  would  necessarily  be  great  or  even  successful,  but  I  do 
believe  that  after  it  was  produced  the  men  who  had  been  in- 
structed by  its  production  would  employ  the  same  methods  to 
make  plays  of  their  own  subjects  about  which  they  no  doubt  feel 
deeply  and  are  thoroughly  informed." 

The  group  system  of  working  out  plays  looks  questionable 
to  the  St.  Louis  Post,  which  searches  in  vain  through  the  history 
of  the  English  drama  for  any  conspicuous  success  in  collaboration 
outside  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  "The  play  is  essentially  a 
one-mind  product,"  declares  The  Post,  besides  saying: 

"It  must  be  conceived  as  a  whole.  To  inject  into  it  the  ideas 
of  many  would  have  the  eff'ect  of  transforming  a  piece  of  tajx'stry 
into  a  crazy-quilt. 

"This  factory-plan  of  dividing  work  may  facilitate  the  turning 
out  of  a  great  number  of  plays,  but  tluy  will  lack  the  charm  of 
the  individual  touch  and  be  verj'  like  ready-made  clothes." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  somewhat  of  a  doubting  Thomas 
also,  thinks  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  an  increased 
supply  of  plays  will  result  from  an  enhanced  demand: 

"Perhaps  it  will,  but  experience  fails  to  inspire  a  large  degree 
of  confidence.  Altho  so  much  of  our  stage  entertainment  has 
been  imported  from  al)road,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  American 
playwright  or  composer  has  had  any  cause  to  complain  of  a  lack 
either  of  encouragement  or  of  remuneration.  According  to  all 
appearances  he  has  been  doing  pretty  well.  Public  taste  has 
not  discriminated  against  his  productions,  and  when  he  has 
succeeded,  as  he  verj-  often  has,  in  hitting  the  taste  of  the 
theatergoer  his  efforts  have  been  liberallv  rewarded." 


TO  BE-GERMAN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  SECTIONS  of  our  country,  Uke 
the  Scandinavian  Northwest,  which  have  tried  to  further 
a  movement  to  introduce  the  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  mother  tongue  of  the  predominant  foreign  popu- 
lation. It  has  been  based  on  the  sentimental  wish  to  preserve 
the  traditions  as  well  as  accents  of  the  home  country  and  has 
seemed  to  have  no  political  significance.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
this  that  inspires  our  German-Americans  in  enunciating  one 
plank  of  their  platform  of  the  National  German-American 
AlUance  at  its  annual  convention  in  San  Francisco.  Alongside 
the  decree  of  a  new  holiday — American  day — the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  in  order, 
explains  The  Nation  (New  York),  "that  we  should  never  forget 
that  on  that  day  we  freed  ourselves  from  British  control," 
comes  the  announcement  that  "leagues  are  to  be  formed  in 
every  State  for  the  promotion  of  laws  establishing  the  right  to 
education  in  German,  and  safeguarding  such  instruction." 
There  is  even  more  in  view: 

"The  formation  of  classes  of  children  outside  the  schools  for 
instruction  in  German  songs  and  poetry  and  in  the  language  is 
to  be  undertaken  at  once.  The  collecting  of  material  about  the 
deeds  of  the  German  pioneers  and  the  part  they  have  plaj'ed  in 
our  history  is  to  be  systematically  organized  and  encouraged; 
and  German  libraries  are  to  be  enlarged  or  founded.  The  Turner 
movement  is  to  be  revived  and  furthered.  Our  German  public- 
school  teachers  are  to  be  shown  how  to  teach  history  from  the 
German  point  of  view,  and,  of  course,  the  teaching  of  German 
is  to  be  a  part  of  all  public-school  coiu-ses  hereafter,  as  weU  as 
instruction  in  German  history  and  deutsche  Kultur." 

Upon  all  this  The  Nation  has  a  view  that  perhaps  was  over- 
looked by  those  planning  so  beneficent  a  work: 

"Summed  up,  therefore,  the  whol?  German-American  program 
is  that  citizens  of  this  country  of  Teutonic  origin  shall  remain  a 
separate  group,  retaining  their  traditions,  customs,  and  language, 
and  preserving  their  own  culture,  not  acquiring  ours.  They  are 
to  be  Americans  and  yet  not  Americans.  As  Prof.  Julius  Goebel, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  put  it  in  a  book  published  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  in  January,  1914,  the 
German-American,  the  'scion  of  a  noble  race,'  declines  to  permit 
himself  to  be  cast  into  the  melting-pot  of  American  life,  to 
emerge  reformed  into  a  factory-like  type,  'by  the  common  mold' 
by  which  ordinary  Americans  are  stamped.  To  make  German- 
born  Americans,  or  those  with  German  blood  in  their  veins  just 
like  ordinary  American  citizens  is  to  decree,  the  professor  says, 
the  destruction  of  everything  that  is  holy  'in  our  [that  is,  the 
German]  national  character.'  Not  unnaturally,  his  view  of  our 
American  future  is  of  an  'Aiheriean  people  filled  with  German 
ideals';  for  not  only  is  the  German-American  tj»  be  allowed  to 
keep  aU  his  customs  and  his  language,  but,  so  Professor  Goebel 
asserts,  the  solo  hope  for  our  American  institutions,  sunk  so  low 
as  to  make  all  'thinking  persons  ask  how  much  longer  can  this 
country  rule  itself.'  is  the  'infusion  of  our  American  life  with 
German  Kidtur  and  ideals,  German  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty.' 

"Now,  men  like  Professor  Goebel  and  the  members  of  the 
German-American  League  are  so  convinced  that  everything 
German  is  superior  to  everything  else  on  earth  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  reason  with  them.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
idle  to  remind  them  that  other  groups  in  our  country  believe 
in  their  ideals  and  customs  and  languages.  What  is  to  become 
of  us  if  each  of  our  numerous  groups,  the  Scandinavian,  the 
Jewish,  the  French,  the  Hungarians,  and  Czechs,  were  to  insist 
on  their  language  and  their  history  in  our  schools,  and  refuse 
Ukewise  to  be  molded  into  good  Americans  by  the  common 
melting-pot  of  our  life  and  politics?  Are  we  to  be  not  a  nation, 
but  a  collection  of  groups  of  citizens  of  different  thoughts  and 
ideals?  Already  in  Chicago  the  Bohemians  are  paying  out  of 
theu-  own  pockets  for  schools  using  the  Bohemian  language. 
In  Minnesota  the  Scandinavian  tongues  are  taught  in  more 
and  more  schools;  in  its  largest  city  there  is  to  be  a  'house  of 
life'  from  which  Scandinavian  Kultiir  and  ideals  are  to  be  spread 
throughout  the  land.  What  is  to  become  of  American  ideals  and 
our  Kultiir  and  our  varied  contributions  to  mankind,  our  social 
and  political  additions  to  human  knowledge  and  human  happi- 
ness and  the  science  of  government?  Well,  our  foreign-born 
citizens  may  be  certain  of  one  thing:  our  native  American  ideals 
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will  never  be  subordinated  to  any  made  in  Germany  or  elsewhere, 
for  the  word  'American'  stands  for  things  political,  spiritual! 
moral,  and  iiumanitarian  that  are  unsurpassed.  But  we  are 
grateful  to  Professor  Goebel,  the  Gorman-American  Alliance, 
and  others  for  their  giving  us  due  warning  of  their  intentions 
for  the  future." 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  ABOUT  THE  WAR 

THE  LITTLE  PITCHERS  with  big  ears  have  been 
taking  in  a  good  deal  of  war-talk,  and  school-teachers 
have,  naturally,  found  a  new  interest  in  giving  intelligent 
dh-ection  to  these  new  ideas.  With  our  American  schools  the 
problem  has  been  how  not  to  impregnate  young  minds  with 
violent  partizanship.  But  the 
people  of  the  warring  countries 
have  felt  no  need  of  restraining 
a  budding  patriotism,  as  a  WTiter 
in  the  London  Times  shows.  He 
points  out  that  the  children's 
memory  of  these  days  will  be 
vital  for  the  future,  for  "they 
are  the  human  material  upon 
which  the  stability  of  the  new 
order  in  Europe  will  one  day  de- 
pend." The  difficulty  vexes  the 
mind  of  many  a  parent,  and  he 
tries  to  figure  out  just  how  the 
child  apprehends  the  changed 
state  of  the  world's  life: 

"A  child's  understanding  is 
based  on  what  he  can  perceive 
and  feel  for  himself;  modern 
teaching  has  found  a  new  life 
through  realizing  the  fac^t.  What 
can  a  child's  own  observation  tell 
him?  There  is  a  vague  some- 
thing called  The  War,  vaguely 
terrible  and  vaguely  glorious, 
happening  in  the  place  called 
Abroad.  Because  of  this,  there 
are  a  great  many  soldiers  about, 
and  we  are  only  going  to  the  sea- 
side for  a  week  this  summer,  and 
the  street-lamp  outside  no  longer 
throws  a  companionable  beam 
on  the  nursery-ceiling  at  night. 
Certainly  there  is  not  very  much 
to  build  upon. 

"But  a  lead  may  be  found,  to 
begin  with,  in  another  principle 
of  modern  elementary  teaching; 

when  you  can  not  connect  an  idea  with  a  child's  own  experience, 
connect  it  with  the  experience  of  other  children.  '  Tell  me  a  story 
— about  the  war'  is  a  not  infrequent  request  in  these  days.  But  we 
find  that  an  account  of  the  most  thrilling  actualities  of  heroism 
somehow  fails  to  touch  the  childish  imagination,  or  to  answer  the 
underlying  inquiry  which  seeks  to  discover  wliat  it  all  feels  like. 
Attention  wanders;  the  polite  extinguisher  of  '  Now  tell  me  another 
story ! '  is  soon  applied.  A  story  about  a  child  in  France,  Belgium, 
or  Poland  meets  with  quite  a  different  reception.  His  adventures, 
constructed  by  the  narrator  out  of  the  endless  possibilities  that 
war  affords,  are  followed  with  breathless  excitement,  and  the 
demand  is,  now,  that  the  story  should  be  made  a  serial. 

"Many  realizations  can  be  brought  home  when  they  are  thus 
described  as  being  made  out  through  childish  eyes;  the  country- 
side, the  street,  the  smashed  and  scarred  houses;  the  character, 
now  of  a  French  colonel,  now  of  a  Russian  peasant-soldier;  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  center  in  the  holding  of  a  line.  After  a  little  of  this  de- 
scriptive story-telling  another  demand  is  sure  to  ensue,  which 
will  mark  the  moment  when  tlic  general  idea  of  war  has  become  a 
full  reality  in  the  child's  comprehension;  the  inevitable  'Why." 
'What  is'it  all  about?'  We  are  tempted  to  answer,  'You  will 
understand  that  better  when  you  are  older.'  An  account  of  the 
accumulating,  carefully  fostered  impulse  of  German  dominance 
could  not,  it  seems,  be  made  to  live  for  the  childish  auditor.     But 


we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  story.  The  tale 
of  a  German  schoolchild  and  what  he  is  taught— one  of  the 
most  pathelic  tales  that  our  time  has  to  tell— will  do  more  than 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  German  psychol- 
ogy; it  will  suggest  the  beginnings  of  that  comprehending 
sympathy  from  which  the  future  has  everything  to  hope, 
and  with  it  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  mistrust  for  the 
new,  the  scientific,  Squeers  and  all  his  works,  present  and 
to  come." 

Older  childr(>n  ought  to  be  having  their  ideas  about  the  war 
developed  in  the  schools,  asserts  the  writer.  The  parent  ought 
to  feel  it  his  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  in  touch  with  their 
thoughts.  The  insight  into  school-life  given  by  Compton 
McKenzie  in  "Youth's  Encounter"  may  help  American  readers 


"THE  WAR-CLOUD." 

Group  by  Louis  Urich.  winning  the  prize  of  $200  offered  by  Mrs.  Helen  Foster  Barnett.  The  group 
represents  the  Hand  of  Death  In  the  War-Cloud.  with  the  rider  War  driving  on,  heedless  of  women  and 
children,  while  death  by  fire  on  one  side  and  death  by  devastation  on  the  other  try  to  stay  him. 


to  understand  the  pUght  of  the  British  parent  in  this  crisis 
hinted  in  this  paragraph: 

"And  the  boy  or  girl  home  for  the  holidays  is  nearly  always 
reticent,  by  the  curious  tradition  of  the  school  community,  and 
has  little  to  communicate  concerning  the  deeper  processes  that 
are  at  work  beneath  the  obvious  siu-face.  Perhaps  an  equally 
odd  shj-ness  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  confronted  anew  with 
partially  estranged  offspring,  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  a 
sense  of  awkwardness.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  topic  of  the 
war,  being  at  once  of  immediate  and  daily  interest  as  mere  news 
and  also  a  source  of  deeper  questions  and  conclusions,  will  do 
something  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  underthought  of  parent 
and  of  child.  It  is  for  the  parent,  as  we  nervously  reaUze,  to 
make  the  first  overtures  toward  an  interchange  of  views.  And 
perhaps  we  can  best  begin  by  seeing  that  our  general  or  meal-time 
conversation  about  the  incidents  of  war  is  thoughtful  rather  than 
exclamatory  in  tone.  .  .  .  This  is  a  war  against  the  spirit  that 
would  domineer,  a  war  against  'side'  and  'swank'  and  the  petty 
dominion  of  self  libcr  Alice;  that  will  be  the  main  realization. 
Or,  more  positiveh-,  it  is  a  war  on  behalf  of  the  right  which 
nations  share  with  children — the  right  to  grow  unwarped  and 
undominated,  and  to  develop  their  own  best,  not  some  one 
else's.  Such  is  the  unspoken  ideal  of  maturing  childhood,  and 
such  is  the  liberationist  aim  that  inspires  our  armies  to-day." 


RIDDLING  THE  PACIFISTS 


THE  FAILURE  TO  REALIZE  that  international  moral- 
ity always  has  been,  and  still  is,  below  that  of  the 
average  individual  is  "the  cardinal  weakness  of  tlu 
pacifists'  position,"  remarks  a  writer  in  The  Mid-Wcul  QunrUrlij 
(New  York,  July).  At  the  same  time  we  are  reminded  that 
our  court  records  prove  even  the  best  citizens  to  be  "far  from 
voluntary'  subjection  to  the  principles  of  justice,"  and  the  fact 
is  an  accepted  one  that  losing  litigants  only  submit  because  "the 
force  of  societv   stands  back  of   the  court's  decree."     In   the 


TllK   BIHTHDAV-FKAST 

One  Vi"ar:    Tfio  child  amid  liis  l)irtli(i;i> -toys. 

— (icoriic  \ati  Kiicindonck  in  Dv  Amsterdamnicr 


vi»>w  of  the  writer  ■modern  pacifism  is  a  by-product  of  so<'ial 
tlemocracy,"  and  "its  tirst  rcprcsi-ntatives  are  found  among 
those  men  of  ten-or  and  l)l()o(l  who  made  themselves  known  and 
ahliorred  tlu-ouglumt  tlie  world  as  'Jacobins.'"  Pacifism  was 
ado|>ted  by  liu-  radical  wing  of  the  Freneli  Revolution  "lU)! 
(nnix  a  sincere  moral  eonviction.  but  from  considerations  of 
party  advantages."  They  felt,  as  did  the  European  anti- 
militarist  Socialists,  tiiat  the  Arm\  stood  in  the  wa\  of  their 
aspirations  as  a  i)arty.  Yet  the  European  Socialists  are  fighting 
because  they  ha\e  '"no  real  conviction  to  o\erb;datice  tiie 
motives  which  urged  tiiem  into  the  war."  Moreover,  the 
origin  and  history  of  tlie  Stxialist  i)arty  from  (he  time  of  the 
l-Yench  Re\()lution  to  the  present  "should  have  warned  the 
pm-ilists  of  America,  who  stand  outside  of  the  party,  that  their 
hop*>  of  peac«'  through  European  Socialism  rested  upon  an 
«>.\tremely  fragile  bas*-."     We  read  then  that — 

"The  pa<'itists  of  to-day  have  gone  a  st»'p  beyond  the  revolu- 
tionists in  their  opposition  to  military  estahlisl'nn>nts.  Not 
only  an-  armaments  useless,  they  say,  Ixvause  the  peoj)le  of  the 
different  countries  do  not  wish  to  fight  one  another,  but  also 
l>ecause  they  provoke  war.  \Vhen  they  ar-  in  the  hands  of 
moiuirchical  governments  tliey  are  the  instruments  of  t\Tanny. 
What  is  needed  to  assure  a  iH>rmanent  universal  peace  is,  first, 


republican  forms  of  government,  and  secondly,  disarmament  and 
the  suppression  of  private  arms- and  munition-factories.  If  this 
argument  is  valid,  how  comes  it  that  tliroughout  history  the 
republican  States  have  been,  if  any  tiling,  more  warlike  than 
their  monarcliical  contemporaries?  .  .  .  And  during  the  period 
of  their  independent  existence,  have  not  the  United  States 
fought  as  many  wars  as.  or  even  more  wars  than,  any  of  the 
great  mQitary  States  of  Eiu*ope?" 

Great  armaments  and  universal  militarv'  ser\'iee,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  are  an  invention  of  Prussia 

dating  from  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tiu-y.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Orange 
Free  State,  the  Boer  Republic,  and  En- 
gland "did  not  have  universal  military 
service  or  large  standing  armies  of  volun- 
teers." Nor  did  the  United  States  in 
1898.  Yet  he  quotes  the  late  Prof.  J.  A. 
Cramb,  of  England,  as  saying:  "In  the 
nineteenth  century  there  is  a  long  series 
of  wars — in  the  Crimea,  in  India,  in 
.yghanistan,  in  China,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Egypt,  in  western  and  in  southern 
Africa;  so  that  it  might  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  through  all  these  years 
scarcely  a  sun  set  which  did  not  look 
upon  some  Englishman's  face  dead  in 
battle."  Whereupon  the  WTiter  in  The 
Mid-Wesl  Review  inquires,  "Can  the 
most  rabid  pacifist  bring  an  indictment 
like  this  against  that  blackest  of  all  in- 
iquities, 'Prussian  militarism".'"  There 
follows  a  statement  about  tlie  American 
jiacifist  who  rests  secmv  on  "the  com- 
])arative  impreparedness  of  the  United 
States,"  becaus»>  he  is  confident  that  all 
the  great  military  and  na\al  Powers  will 
exhaust  themselves  in  the  present  eonHict, 
and  l)eing  "bankrupt  in  men  and  money 
and  held  in  the  firm  grip  of  their  mutual 
hatreds,  the  European  nations  will  not  be.  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
in  condition  to  attack  America."      In  rebuttal,  we  read  that  — 

"This  argument  is,  no  doulu,  convincing  to  a  large  numbtT 
of  people  who  are  either  predisjiosed  to  this  view  or  too  indiffer- 
ent to  gi\e  it  si'rious  attention.  .  .  .  For  despite  the  lo.sses  in 
men,  wealth,  and  munitions  of  war.  the  confiict  might  continue 
for  several  years  without  seriously  weakt>ning  any  of  the  great 
Powers  involved  in  it.  When  ])eace  is  made,  all  jmsoners  of 
war  will  be  r« -stored,  and  there  will  then  bean  immensely  greater 
number  of  trained  fighters  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Tile  iiroiMirtion  of  those  killed  or  badly  maimed  is  very  small, 
and  the  present  war  seems  to  he  less  destructive  of  life  than  most 
wars  have  bt«en.  numbers  considen-d.  Prisoners  aside,  the  great 
Powers  will  find  new  men  arriving  at  maturity  almost  as  fast 
as  others  are  killed  or  permanently  distihled  at  the  front.  The 
margin  of  diffen-nce  is  so  small  as  to  make  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  fighting-men  at  the  t>nd  of  the  war  so  inconsiderable 
as  to  merit  little  attention  in  gaging  the  fighting-strength  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  no  great  war  of  history  has  e\»>r  ended 
i)ecause  the  supply  of  abie-bodjed  nu'n  had  been  exhaust e<l. 
Tlie  final  reserve  strength  of  the  nation,  whether  in  men  or 
munitions  of  war.  is  never  called  in.  The  contest  is  decided  by 
the  greater  momentum  or  superior  position  gained  by  one  of  the 
l)arties  to  the  war.  Reserve  strength  is  of  no  value  if  it  can  not 
l>e  employed,  and  it  is  only  in  the  reserve  strength  that  th(> 
belligerent   nations  are  being  weakened,  strange  as  that  may 
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sound.  All  the  Powers  involved,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Servia,  can  strike  a  imieh  harder  lilow  to-day  than  tiiey  coidd 
when  the  war  began,  and  any  one  of  them  would  now  be  a  more 
dangerous  en(>iny  to  an  unprepared  neutral  than  before  a  shot 
was  fired  or  a  man  killed." 

As  to  "national  hatreds,"  history  shows  conclusively,  we  read, 
that  "wars  do  moni  toward  allaying  than  toward  creating  them." 
Yet  it  is  easy  for  pacifists  to  make  tlui  mistake  of  thinking 
othcTwise,  because^  they  look  upon  war  as  "a  disease,  whereas 
it  is  at  most  a  symptom  and  evidence  of  disease — a  violent 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  body  politic-,  to  east  out  a  dis- 
turbing el(>ment  of  some  kind."  Turning  then 
to  the  prosjK'ct  of  "a  federated  and  unarmed 
world  kept  in  submission  by  a  federal  ))()lice 
force."  \\hich  seems  to  be  "the  final  goal  of 
I^acifism,"  th(>  writer  says  that — 

"Those  who  advocate  this  scheme  thus  volun- 
tarily surrend(>r  their  case  on  the  question  of 
force  versus  justicts  since  the  ultimate  appeal  is 
to  force.  They  have  come  to  the  sane  concrlusion 
that  justice  receives  no  consideration  anywheres 
unless  she  comes  with  a  policeman  at  her  back. 
As  to  how  this  federation  is  to  be  effected  we  are 
not  told,  as  far  as  T  am  aware,  and  I  can  not 
here  go  into  the  endless  difficulties  such  a  scheme 
would  seem  destined  to  encounter.  But  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  been  put  into  operation,  are  we 
certain  that  the  gain  would  overbalance  the  loss".' 
Would  it  not  almost  of  necessity  lead  to  the  end 
of  free  institutions  and  local  self-government:' 
Would  it  not  mark  the  complete  surrender  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  to  the  Latin  principle  of 
centralization?  For,  be  it  observed,  this  inter- 
national police  force  is  designed  for  the  express 
])urpose  of  crushing  nationalism.  .  .  .  Unless  this 
force  is  Tnade  so  powerful  as  to  inspire  abject  fear, 
it  can  not,  of  course,  fulfil  its  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing war.  Its  commander  will  be  the  master  of 
the  world  and  trample  it  under  foot  if  he  so 
chooses.  His  army  of  millions  of  men  must  be 
composed  of  mercenaries  who  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  old-fashioned  weakness  of 
patriotism  or  they  could  not  be  depended  on  to 
serve  where  their  sym])athies  should  be  iI^^'olved. 
Imperial  Rome  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten 
the  world  with  the  stagnation  which  necessarily 
follows  the  suppression  of  healthy  rivalry  and  the 
curbing  of  individualistic  tendencies  due  to  racial 
characteristics  and  local  conditions.  But  the 
Rome  of  the  Cissars  could  not  disarm  the  world; 
and  Germany,  whose  ambitions  we  suspect  to- 
day, is  not  likely  to  succeed  where  Rome  failed 
under  the  more  favorable  conditions  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  And  if  we  dread 
the  universal  empire  of  Germany  as  long  as  we 
possess  our  weapons,  what  shall  we  not  fear  when  we  have  given 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  colossal  mercenary  force  which  owes  no 
allegiance  except  to  the  man  who  commands  it?  For  the  sake  of 
outward  peace  ...  we  surrender  all  our  higher  moral  and  spiritual 
aspirations.  If  this  is  the  price  of  peace,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  if 
we  accept  the  pacifists'  prescription,  are  we  resigned  to  paying  it?  " 

In  proof,  then,  of  his  statement  above  that  "national  hatreds" 
are  not  engendered  by  wars,  the  writer  observes  that: 

"This  war  is  not  producing  national  hatreds,  and  none  existed 
except  between  England  and  Germany.  To-day,  seven  months 
after  the  war  began,  German  and  Englishman  are  fraternizmg 
in  the  trenches  between  the  intervals  of  fighting.  The  war  is 
creating  mutual  understanding  and  resi>ect  as  each  discovers 
imsuspec^ted  virtues  in  his  antagonist.  So  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Our  war  with  Spain  brought  to  an  end  nearly  a  century 
of  friction  and  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries.  The  Boers 
held  a  standing  grudge  against  England  before  the  South-African 
War.  They  are  for  the  most  part  loyal  supporters  of  England 
to-day  when  a  war  for  independence  would  almost  certainly 
succeed.  Thu-ty  or  more  years  of  iU  feeling  preceded  our  Civil 
War,  growing  more  intense  as  the  moment  for  the  clash  drew 
near.  The  war,  in  removing  Mie  cause  of  the  strife,  has  brought 
not  only  good-will,  but  mutual  admiration." 


REVOLUTION  IN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IT  IS  ONLY  in  the  United  States,  which  is  as  yet  com- 
l)aratively  little  affected  by  the  gi-eat  world-war,  that  tho 
remnants  of  the  age  of  doubt  still  linger.  So  declares  a 
writer  in  The  Walchmtui-Examincr  (New  York),  who  liiids 
himself  awakened  to  tho  fact  by  a  chance  reading  of  a  copy  of 
The  Hibhcrl  Journal  for  June,  1913.  (\)mparing  the  status  of 
religious  thought  of  to-day  with  that  evidenced  by  this  copy  of 
one  of  thek-ading  religious  n^views,  he  finds  an  "entin;  revolution 
of  religious  thought  caused  by  one  year  of  th(i  European  War." 


THE  IRON  MAN  OF  VIENNA. 

Red-Cross  work  iii  Austria  is  assisted  by  this  method  of  statue-biiilding.  Citizens 
pay  a  krone  for  the  privilege  of  driving  a  nail  in  this  wooden  figure  wliich,  when 
entirely  covered  by  these  bristling  heads,  becomes  thus  a  man  of  iron . 


He  recalls  that  at  tho  time  this  number  of  the  magazine  was 
issued  "the  articles  appeared  to  many  extremely  timely  and 
up  to  date."  Now  they  read  "like  far-off  echoes  of  an  almost 
forgotten  past": 

"One  year  of  bitter  conflict  has  driven  the  ciu-rent  religious 
thought  so  far  from  the  course  of  1013  that  few  have  realized 
the  vast  change.  In  this  number  the  opinions  of  German 
scholars  are  quoted  with  respect;  in  fact,  as  decisive  and  con- 
A-incing.  As  now  read  it  is  realized  with  som<>thing  of  a  shock 
that  the  views  of  German  theologians  and  philosophers  are  no 
longer  quoted  as  authorit\-. 

"The  reading  of  this  issue  reveahnl  afresh  the  fact  that  tho 
type  of  theology  and  philosophy  somewhat  dominant  in  past 
years  has  been  utterly  discredited  by  the  war.  The  ascendency 
"which  German  thinkers  had  gained  and  maintained  in  the  last 
fortv  years  has  been  destroyed  b\-  tlu>  fact  that  their  theolog>- 
and  philosophy  have  permitted  them  to  defend  a  war  in  which 
millions  of  human  lives  are  being  destroyed,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  earth  laid  waste." 

The  German  people,  it  is  noted,  ha^'o  turned  from  that  typo 
of  religion  and  philosophy: 

"The  names  that  have  stood  high  in  scholastic  and  theological 
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eirc'Ies  are  no  longer  reverenced.  The  apostles  of  the  age  of 
doubt  are  being  repudiated,  and  the  people  are  reading  the  Bible 
and  thronging  the  churches  in  simple  faith  in  God  and  his 
Word  and  calling  on  him  for  help  in  this  time  of  terrible  wo. 
In  the  number  of  The  Journal  referred  to  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Gospels  are  largely  unhistorical,  that  but  little  is  known  of  the 
real  life  of  Jesus,  and  that  .I^sus  was  merely  the  latest  and  best 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  lielonging  really  to  the  old  dispensation, 
and  that  the  Gospels  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Who  cares  for  that  sort  of  speculation  now? 
Not  the  people  of  Germany!  They  are  seeking  the  Savior  as 
never  before.  Not  the  people  of  France!  Godless  France  has 
become  thoughtful.  The  infidel  writers  are  neglected  or  have 
themselves  become  religious,  and  the  people  are  thronging  tlie 
forsaken  churches.  Certainly  not  the  people  of  Russia!  They 
are  more  earnestly  adoring  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  now  believe 
to  be  Ver>'  God  of  Very  God.  And  not  even  in  England  is  the 
destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible  having  the  currency  it  had 
before  the  war.  The  realism  of  life  in  the  face  of  the  great 
conflict  has  banished  all  relish  for  speculative  reasoning,  and 
trust  in  God  and  in  his  Son  and  in  his  Word  are  the  dominating 
facts  in  religious  thought  and  life." 

The  United  States  have  not  yet  felt  this  world-disaster  at 
its  full  force: 

"But  as  the  Deluge  swept  the  corrupt  race  of  men  from  the 
earth,  so  this  war  is  purging  the  earth  of  the  doubt  of  the  Word 
of  God  which  has  been  eating  like  a  cancer  into  the  vitals  of 
modern  Christianity.  In  times  of  ease  and  safety,  men  come  to 
rely  on  their  own  powers,  but  in  times  of  trouble  they  turn  to 
God,  becau.se  they  realize  that  he  alone  can  save.  This  lesson 
the  world  is  learning  to-day.  Reliance  on  human  A\isdom  is 
destroyed.     Trust- in  God  is  our  only  refuge." 


TEACHING  WAR-CRIPPLES  USEFUL 
TRADES 

How  CAN  LIFE  be  made  supportable  for  the  wreckage 
of  humanity  war  leaves  in  its  wake?  This  problem  is 
being  widely  discust  in  France,  and  we  learn  from 
La  Noiwelle  Revue  (Paris)  that  a  practical  contribution  toward 
its  solution  has  been  made  by  Mr.  fiduard  Herriot,  the  Mayor  of 
Lyons,  in  his  trade-school  for  the  wounded — an  institution  which 
is  being  copied  all  over  the  C9untry,  and  even  in  Algeria.  In  the 
Lyons  school,  which  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  last  December, 
soldiers  permanently  maimed  are  taught  such  trades  as  shoe- 
making,  cobbling,  tailoring,  gardening,  carpentry,  toy-making, 
bookbinding,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewTiting. 
Courses  are  also  planned  in  harness-making,  metal-working, 
coopering,  and  possibly  jewel-setting.  The  school  day  is  eight 
hours,  and  those  whose  trades  involve  manual  labor  also  have 
courses  of  primary  instruction  in  the  evening.  The  Revue  WTiter, 
Mr.  Johannes  Gravier,  gives  us  the  following  editorial  informa- 
tion about  this  interesting  experiment: 

"Candidates  for  admission  are  selected  with  care,  each  iiame 
being  propo.sed  by  the  chief  physician  of  the  formation  to  the 
Director  of  the  Service  de  SonW,  who  transmits  it  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  region,  who  accepts  or  rejects  it. 

"The  candidates  thus  presented  are  the  'amputated'  and  the 
'wounded.'  the  latter  term  including  all  infirmities  consequent 
on  a  wound  received  in  war.  ...  As  to  the  tir.st  the  task  of 
decision  is  easy.  P^xamination  is  made  to  see  whether  the 
cicatrization  is  .solid,  definitive,  with  no  fistual  nor  painful 
spot.  .  .  .  In  the  second  category  the  question  is  more  delicate. 
We  have  examined  a  great  number  and  retained  few,  for  most 
were  susceptil)le  of  improvement  by  proper  treatment.  .  .  . 
Furthermore  the  candidate  must  be  incajiacitated  by  the  nature 
of  his  wovind  to  nsume  his  former  occupation,  and  must  lack 
resources  for  self-support.  From  the  moral  point  of  \  iew  he  must 
enter  the  school  with  a  firm  and  decided  will  to  work  and  to  learn. 
He  is  free  to  lea\e  when  he  pleases,  and  the  school  reserves  tlie 
absolute  right  to  dismiss  those  whose  conduct  may  produce 
trouble  or  scandal  among  their  fellows." 

Mr.  Gravier  gives  a  vi\acious  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Lyons  school,  whose  director  he  found  just  granting  an  interview 
to  inspectors  of  labor  and  representati\es  of  the  press: 


"At  the  moment  he  was  speaking  of  the  apprenticeship  of 
shoemaking. 

"  'You  teach  cobbling  chiefly?'  some  one  asked. 
"  'On  the  contrary,  we  have  our  workmen  make  new^  goods — 
that  creates  new  interest  among  the  students.  There  is  a  risk 
of  discouraging  them  hy  repair- work  alone.  It  is  important 
that  they  should  achieve  the  production  of  something  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

"  'In  short,  jou  skip  the  steps  of  apprenticeship?' 
"  'Not  at  all,  for  we  -nish  to  make  excellent  workmen;  but  we 
guide  the  apprentice  zealously  at  the  beginning,  so  that  he  may 
arrive  at  a  result  which  will  encourage  him,  and  inculcate  taste 
and  pride  in  the  article  he  is  making.' 

"  'How  much  time  does  it  take  to  make  a  good  shoemaker?' 
"  'From  a  year  to  18  months,  according  to  aptitude.' 
"  'But  it  takes  three  jears  in  current  practise?' 
"  'Yes,  but  you  are  speaking  of  young  apprentices  under  a 
master  .  .  .  who,  after  they  have  learned  to  sew  leather  in  their 
second  year,  lose  time  in  sweeping  out  the  shop  or  taking  lessons. 
Moreover,  at  their  age  thej-  are  still  thinking  more  of  sport  than 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  trade.     Whereas  here  we  have 
to  do  with  men  who  know  what  they  are  working  for  and  who 
bend  all  their  zeal,  attention,  and  tenacity  to  the  purpose  of 
making  progress.' 

"The  question  turns  now  upon  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
amputations  which  permit  or  interdict  a  given  profession.  Thus 
to  become  a  shoemaker,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  sound  arms 
and  the  stumps  of  legs  to  support  the  last.  The  director  bade  us 
note  that  the  Ecole  Professionelle  des  Blesses  does  not  wait  to  begin 
the  education  of  its  students  until  the  Government  has  fitted  the 
artificial  limbs  which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  them.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  those  who  require  such  appliances  there  may  be 
a  delay  of  two  months  or  more.  It  is  harmful  to  allow  the  man 
who  has  suffered  amputation  to  remain  unoccupied  and  inactive 
during  this  time." 

On  this  point  the  author  quotes  an  interesting  observation  of 
Dr.  Carle,  who  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  concerning  these 
schools,  which  is  sent  free  on  request.  Dr.  Carle  remarks  that  the 
work  of  the  orthopedist  is  by  no  means  complete  when  the  first 
apparatus  furnished  by  the  State  has  been  fitted: 

"According  to  the  occupation,  and  according  to  the  skill  of 
the  pupil,  this  apparatus  can  be  modified  and  perfected.  In  place 
of  the  classic  crutch  or  the  wooden  hand,  a  delicate  instrument 
can  be  fastened  to  the  stump  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the 
missing  hand.  It  is  quite  impossible  in  practise  to  establish  a 
delimitation  between  orthopedy  and  reeducation.  The  one 
infringes  strongly  upon  the  other,  and  the  orthopedist  must  col- 
laborate \\ith  the  educator  for  the  best  helpfulness  to  the  future 
workman.  There  is  much  to  be  created  along  this  line  and  we 
hope  to  discover  interesting  modifications  of  the  old  apparatus." 

The  trade  most  often  selected,  we  learn,  is  that  of  the  shoe- 
maker. It  is  easy  to  learn  and  can  be  carried  on  at  home.  Be- 
sides, the  tools  are  not  costly,  and  it  may  be  quite  profitable  even 
in  a  village.  The  course  in  accounting  is  the  only  one  which 
undertakes  to  furnish  candidates  for  liberal  careers,  posts,  and 
administrative  positions: 

"Besides  accounting,  the  students  have  courses  in  stenographj', 
French,  arithmetic,  geography,  English,  and  commercial  Russian 
— the  last  optional.  This  course  will  furnish  especially  book- 
keepers for  factories  and  large  stores.  A  certain  number  of 
students  even  propose  to  be  commercial  travelers.  We  passed 
next  to  the  bookbinding  atelier.  Here,  too,  the  one-armed  were 
in  the  majority.  Nevertheless  they  managed  the  paste-brush 
with  dexterity  with  their  single  fist.  The  books  entrusted  to 
their  care  seemed  drest  Avith  the  utmos    neatness. 

"Gaiety  and  good  humor  reigned  everywhere.  These  men 
know  that  they  could  quit  the  school  whenever  they  pleased. 
They  also  know  why  they  are  there  and  what  they  are  working 
for.  They  appreciate  their  advantages.  Their  pensions  will 
not  be  modified  because  they  have  learned  a  trade.  Finally, 
they  feel  assured  of  finding  openings  when  they  leave  the  school. 

"It  is  with  a  comforted  heart  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit  that 
one  leaves  the  establishment  .  .  .  entirely  reassured  as  to  the 
future  of  its  pensioners.  The  miraculous  results — the  word  is 
not  too  strong — obtained  in  so  short  a  time  (only  two  months 
at  that  time)  prove  that  Mr.  Herriot  has  achieved  here  a  piece  of 
work  that  is  practical,  useful,  and  lasting 

"In  fact,  since  the  astonishing  success  of  the  school  at  Lyons 
there  is  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  whole  countrv." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


As  time  goes  on,  and  the  war  seems  to 
become,  so  to  speak,  a  terrible  habit 
instead  of  a  phenomenon,  some  readjust- 
ment of  critical  phraseology  grows  neces- 
sary. For  instance,  we  can  no  longer 
accurately  apply  the  term  "war-poetry" 
to  all  verse  which  is  inspired  by  our 
generation's  tragedy.  It  is  too  sweeping 
a  term.  It  is  not  sound  criticism  to  class 
together  two  such  poems,  admiralile  in 
their  different  ways,  as  Mr.  John  Mase- 
field's  "August,  1914,"  and  Herr  Ernst 
Lissauer's  "Hassengesang." 

Here  (from  the  London  New  Witness) 
are  four  beautiful  stanzas  which  would  not 
have  been  written  in  times  of  peace.  Yet 
we  hesitate  to  limit  them  by  calling  them 
"  war-poetry."  They  are  poetry — that  is  the 
important  thing  about  them.  Their  gifted 
author  has  written  nothing  so  picturesquely 
colorful  as  "High  Summer"  since  her  un- 
forgetable  poem  about  the  golden  lilies, 

HIGH  SUMMER 

By  Katharine  Tynan 

Piiiks  and  syringa  in  the  garden  closes, 
And  the  sweet  privet  hedge  and  golden  roses, 
The  pines  hot  in  the  sun,  the  drone  of  the  bee. 
They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me. 

The  long  sunny  days  and  the  still  weather, 
The  cuckoo  and  blackbird  shouting  together. 
The  lambs  calling  their  mothers  out  on  the  lea. 
They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me. 

All  doors  and  windows  open:    the  South  wind 

blowing 
"Warm  through  the  clean  sweet  rooms  on  tiptoe 

going. 
Where  many  sanctities,  dear  and  delightsome,  be. 
They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me. 

Daisies  leaping  in  foam  on  the  green  grasses. 
The  dappled  sky  and  the  stream  that  sings  as  it 

passes ; 
These  are  bought  with  a  price,  a  bitter  fee. 
They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me. 

There  is  color,  too,  in  these  interesting 
lines,  which  first  appeared  in  The  Bellman. 
But  there  is  less  of  human  passion  than 
in  "High  Summer" — indeed,  this  poet 
seems  to  desire  aloofness  from  humanity. 
But  he  is  too  true  a  poet  ever  to  attain 
this  desire.  The  mood  he  expresses  is, 
perhaps,  tmimportant,  but  his  expression 
of  it  is  distinguished. 

AS  IN  A  BELFRY 
By  Herbert  Crombie  Howe 

As  in  a  belfry  let  me  Uve, 

High  above  the  toiling  town, 

Ivooking  down 

From  the  enchanted  sunset  gold, 

To  behold 

The  dusking  roofs,  and  Hghts  that  glimmer, 

Where  the  wet  streets  shimmer. 

And  the  lit  shop-windows  shine. 

In  a  Une. 

As  in  a  belfry  let  me  live. 

Over  the  hum  of  the  human  hive. 

And  still  aUve 

With  the  thrill  that  shot  it  up. 

Like  a  tall  white  Uly  cup. 

Out  of  throbbing  love  and  pain. 

That,  not  in  vain. 

It  might  look  across  the  years, 

With  wide  eyes 

Undimmed  by  tears, 

Serene  and  wise. 

As  in  a  belfry  let  me  live — 

Let  the  doves  about  me  flutter. 

While  my  bolls  utter 

Each  dear  hour,  from  morning's  light, 

Through  the  solemn,  marching  night, 


<=; 
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"This  simple  truth  which  all  should  know 
I  teach  from  Campbell's  can — 
A  good  soup  makes  the  dinner  go, 
And  dinner  makes  the  man!" 


You  can't  get  away  from  this. 

A  nourishing  and  appetizing  first  course 
like  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  not  only  con- 
tributes rich  food -value  in  itself  but  it 
makes  you  digest  the  whole  dinner  better. 
And  in  both  these  ways  it  increases  the 
supply  of  good  blood  and  nerve  and 
muscle  which  make  you  what  you  are. 

Serve  this  wholesome  Campbell  "kind" 
regularly  and  often  at  your  home  table. 
See  for  yourself  what  zest  and  enjoyment 
it  adds  to  the  entire  meal.  And  see  how 
truly  it  benefits  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  whole  family. 

Buy  it  by  the  dozen,  and  have  it  handy. 

Your  money  hack,  if^ot  satisfied. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 

Consomme 

Julienne 

Mock  Turtle 

Mulligatawny 

Mutton 

Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Peppen'Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 
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"117  HEN    you   think  of  a  "6'/>"at 
•  '    $1145  you  naturally  think  of   a 
much  smaller  car. 

So,  to  fully  appreciate  the  remarkable 
value  you  get  in  this  car,  you  must  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  its  size. 

The  wheelbase  is  longer,  125  inches. 

That  gives  plenty  of  room  to  carry 
Its  full  quota  of  seven  passengers  in  real 
comfort. 


A  Big  Roomy  Sixi 


The  tires  are  bigger,  35  x  4y2. 

That  further  emphasizes  the  generous 
size  of  this  new  six. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  big  car  at  a  remark- 
ably low  price  for  its  size. 

Its  45  horsepower  six  cylinder  motor 
gives  it  ample  power — it  is  efficiently 
lubricated  and  economical  in  gasoline 
consumption. 


SpecijiQ 

Seven-passenger  ten 
125-inch  wheelbase 
45  horsepotver  mot 
High  tension  magnt 

ignition 
Ttvo-unit  electric  st 
Electrically  lighted 
Headlight  dimmers 
Full  streamline  b<>d:i' 
Genuine  leather  up.* 
One  man  top 
Pockets  in  all  doors 
Rain-vision,  ventiltM 

windshield,  built  h 


Model  83.  four-cylinder,  five-pauenser  Tourinc,  $750  f.  e.  h.  Toledo 
AUo  Manufacturers  of  the  Willyt-Knight  Automobiles 


CalalogM' 


The  WUlys-OveJI 
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Very  Moderate  Price 


of  Model  86 

Extra  long  underslung  rear 

springs 
Full  floating  rear  axle 
35x4V2-inch  tires,  smooth 

tread  in  front,  non-skid 

in  rear 
Left  hand  drive 
Center  control 
Demountable  rims 
One  extra  rim 
High  grade  magnetic 

speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Electric   control  buttons   on 

steering  column 


r.    Address  Dept.  253. 


It  has  that  certainty  of  igni- 
tion provided  only  by  high 
tension  magneto.  The  starting 
and  lighting  system  is  of  the  two- 
unit  electric  type. 

Electric  control  buttons  are 
located  right  at  your  hand  on 
the  steering  column, —  a  conve- 
nience found  only  in  very  much 
higher  priced  cars. 


Its  specifications  throughout 
are  those  of  a  thoroughly  high 
grade  car. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  in 
your  town  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  the  1916  Overland  Six  and 
demonstrate  it  to  you. 

Deliveries  now. 


'MadeinU.S.A." 


I^ompany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Canadian  Pric*.  Model  86,  $1600  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton 
The  Willys-Overland  of  Canada,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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For  "Tire 
Troubles 


yf 


Gettinir  tired  from  rational  work  or 
play  means  healthful,  restful  sleep,  good 
digestion,  strong  muscles  and  clear  brain 
— an  increased  capacity  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  day.  For  the  "tire  troubles" 
of  Summer  when  the  problems  of  house- 
keeping become  more  vexatious,  the 
appetite  more  finicky,  serve 

Shredded 
Wheat 

If  you  serve  it  riglit  you  will  never  tire  of  it 
— no  domestic  punctures  or  blowouts — just  easy 
ninnin}^  over  smooth  roads  to  Healtii  and 
Happiness. 

Gettinjj  tired  without  work  or  play  means 
starved  nerves,  faulty  nutrition,  loss  of  tissue, 
flabby  muscles  and  poor  brain.  Shredded  Wheat 
i^  the  ideal  food  for  starved  nerves.  It  contains 
all  tlie  proteids,  carbohydrates  anil  mineral  salts 
in  the  whole  wheat  prain  prepared  in  a  digesti- 
ble form — the  maximum  of  nutriment  witli  the 
least  tax  on  the  digestion. 

Brings  to  the  tired,  worn-out  body  a  mental 
buoyancy  and  physical  vigor  beyond  belief.  A 
food  for  tlie  outdoor  man  or  the  indoor  man, 
for  the  worker  with  hand  or  brain,  for  the 
woman  who  seeks  relief  from  household  care. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  ready-cooked 
and  ready-to-serve.  Try  one  or 
more  of  these  crisp,  delicious 
little  loaves  of  baked  wheat  for 
breakfast  with  milk  or  cream. 
Serve  them  for  supper  with  lus- 
cious, ripe  berries  or  other  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

The    Shredded   Wheat 
Company 

Nia(;ara  Falls  -  -  -  N.  Y. 


VLOSA 


The  World's  Most  Satisfying 
COFFEE 

A  tilcnfi  of  the  (inc.Mt  rolTi  im  Krown.  Its 
womlerfiil  flavor,  doliKhlful  (ratranco 
anil  braiitlftil  ava\  tironn  color  inakr  a 
cup  for  the  oonnol'wour.  Sold  in  2  Il>. 
alr-tleht  rans  at  $1.00.  Pin  a  Sl.tX)  Mil 
tnalpttf-r  tixhiv.  Wi-  n  ill  fnrw  ani  coffco 
at  (Hire  l>y  prepaid  Insured  i>,ir(il  pfKit. 
It  must  satisfy  or  your  money  back. 

THE 

TEBBETTS  &  GARLAND 

STORE 

Chicago's  Leading  Cifocers 
16  and  18  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


That,  far  oelow. 

Men  may  know 

They  may  trust  their  sentinel. 

They  may  hear  his  friendly  bell 

Their  moments  tell 

To  hea\  en"s  ear, 

Leaning  near. 

Blow,  then,  winds,  and  da.-sh  the  rain. 

Stars    scurry    through    tlie    clouds,    till    sunlight 

comes  again. 
Love  lift  me.  sorrow  search  me,  but  this  guerdon 

give. 
As  in  a  belfry  let  me  live! 

From  the  New  York  Sun  we  take  this 
poom,  inspired  as  is  Miss  Tynan's.  It  is 
at  onee  timely  and  unliniply;  that  is,  it  is 
of  immediate  association,  and  yet  its  appli- 
f-ation  is  not  limited  to  our  generation's 
tragedj-.  This  poet  understands  the  liter- 
ar\'  value  of  restraint;  he  knows  that  a 
great  truth  is  most  forceful  when  quietly 
stated. 

HARVESTFIELDS 

By    CliARLE.S    L.    O'DOXXELL 

I  walked  to-day  through  a  clover-meadow,  mown 

And  sweet  with  dying  bloom. 
Treading  under  my  feet  a  glory  fit  to  grace 

A  king's  way,  or  his  tomb: 
Acr(«  of  loveliness  laid  low  and  dying 
Of  nimiberless  lives,  only  the  winds  sigliing. 

And  I  thought,  as  who  does  not,  of  other  fields. 

Flowered  with  unnumbered  dead. 
Wondering  how  those  kings,  the  flowers  of  gras.s. 

Hold  up  a  regal  head. 
Plan  of  closer  cutting,  redder  harvest^making, 
.\11  the  world  sighing  and  its  heart  breaking. 


Oood  poems  on  jieaeeful  topics  are  .so 
rare  nowadays  that  we  are  glad  to  quote 
from  Harper's  Magazine  these  colorful 
stanzas.  It  is  not  a  sea.sonable  poem,  but, 
then,  so  pleasant  a  reminder  of  spring  is 
welcome  in  midsummer  or  at  any  other 
time.  The  last  two  lines  of  Miss  Daniel's 
admirably  phrased  poem  suggest  the  daring 
imaginings  of  William  Blake. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR 

By  Mary  S.\muel  Daniel 

Now  choristers  are  on  the  wing. 

Blackbird  and  thrush  and  soaring  lark; 
Xow  all  the  rapture  of  the  spring 

Breaks  forth  from  winter's  dark: 

-Ml  set  against  a  peerless  sky, 

A  radiant  arch  of  stainless  blue; 
Lilac  and  gold-green  iK)i>lars  high, 

Apple-  and  pear-bloom,  too. 

.Ml  intermixed  with  warm  brown  thatch. 
Or  set  by  licliened.  mos.sed  brown  stone; 

Crowding  round  many  a  cottage-latch. 
Or  swiH-'t.  apart,  alone. 

0  breaking  joy  of  sun-kis.sed  bloom, 
()  bridal  earth  and  blis.sful  .sky  I 

How  is  there  any  aching  room 
For  sin,  or  tear,  or  sigh^ 

For  sigh,  or  tear,  or  evil  thing, 

When  Heaven's  door  is  flung  so  wide. 

When  all  the  angels  dance  and  sing. 
Bidding  us  look  inside? 

(iive  me  a  homely  cotlauelateh. 

Four  liclien«^i  walls  of  in()s,sed  brown  stone. 
.■\  heart  that  primro.se  i)ence  to  match 

Serene,  apart,  alone. 

Then,  tho  I  treatl  an  earth-bound  floor, 
Fotteri'd  by  many  an  earth-lwund  thing, 

1  still  can  lean  against  the  Door 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 

The  death  of  Kupert  Brooke,  that  gifted 
young  poet  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
respond    to   England's  call    to   arms,   has 


inspired  many  distinguished  poems,  of 
which  several  have  been  quoted  in  these 
columns.  That  which  follows — an  admir- 
able piece  of  work  except  for  the  triteness 
of  '■^\'ith  loud  alarms" — appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  RUPERT 
BROOKE 

By    ARTHTR    S.    BOURDINOT 

He  loved  to  live  his  life  with  laughing  lips. 

And  ever  with  gold  sunlight  on  his  eyes. 

To  dream  on  flowered  uplands  as  they  rise, 

O^er  wliich  the  moon  like  burnished  metal  slips; 

To  hear  the  gipsy  song  in  sails  of  ships. 

And  wander  o'er  the  waves  'neath  azure  skies, 

."Seeing  the  splendor  of  tired  day  which  dies. 

And  into  lone  oblivion  slowly  dips. 

But  sudde/ily  his  country  clashed  in  arms. 

And   peace   was   crusht   and    trampled   like   pale 

bloom 
Beneath  the  careless  feet  of  man  and  beast; 
The  world  was  turmoil,  stirred  from  west  to  east. 
And  song  and  gladness  had  no  longer  room. 
For  drum  and  bugle  called  with  loud  alarms. 


At  last  the  most  unpopular  of  birds  has 
found  an  apologist.  Hated,  trapt,  shot, 
a  price  on  his  head  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  sparrow  has  nevertheless 
lived  to  find  himself  the  subject  of  song — 
and  of  delightfully  gay  and  whimsical  song, 
too.  We  quote  the  New  Y^ork  Times 
Sujiday  Magazine. 

THE  SPARROW 

By  James  J.  Daly 

The  sparrow  has  no  holiday  gear. 

Nor  whistles  a  jolly  stave: 
But  in  romance  no  buccaneer 

Has  ever  been  so  brave. 

He  scorns  your  threats  and  stays  to  scoff. 

He  challenges  and  usurps. 
Does  blustering  Winter  scare  him  off? 

He  tilts  his  head  and  chirps. 

He  meets  the  North's  artilleries 

As  cool  as  Bonaparte; 
No  himgrj-  siege  of  frost  can  freeze 

The  courage  in  his  heart. 

While  refugees  take  gentle  cheer 

In  lands  of  palm  and  spice 
He  drudges  in  the  trenches  here 

With  wings  incased  in  ice. 

Then  when  Spring  starts  her  northern  drive 

-And  Winter's  long  line  reels. 
The  foppish  refugees  arrive 

Fr(\sh  from  the  far  Antilles. 

The  oriole,  that  gay  yoimg  spark; 

The  thrush,  swift,  robin,  wren. 
The  martin,  and  the  meadow-lark 

Come  back  to  us  again. 

.\nd  fawning  honors  we  must  do 
I'ntu  this  dandy  rout. 

This  deljonair.  soft-fluting  crew- 
Must  drive  the  sparrow  out! 

The  gable-angle,  come  what  will. 

Must  .serve  the  martin's  rest. 
The  elm-cruteh  near  the  window-sill 

Must  hold  the  robin's  nest. 

Tlie  drooping  maple-bough  must  sway 

For  the  oriole's  silken  ease. 
Wo  to  the  sparrow  that  says  nay 

To  our  sublime  decrees! 

1  do  not  like  the  sparrow's  dress. 

It  is  as  dull  as  dirt: 
1  do  not  like  his  quarrel.someness; 

He's  impudent  and  pert. 

But  as  for  me,  he's  free  to  hold 

What's  his  by  gallant  fight. 
No  silver  song  or  coat  of  gold 

Shall  blind  me  to  his  right. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


AN  EYE-WITNESS  OF  THE  "GAS- 
BATTLE"  AT  YPRES 

THE  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  from 
Thursday,  April  22,  to  Thursday, 
May  13,  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
single  battle  of  the  Western  line,  and  for 
three  different  reasons.  It  was  the  first 
"gas-battle";  it  saw  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous breaches  in  the  Allied  line  that  the 
Germans  have  been  able  to  effect  in  thirteen 
months  of  fighting;  and  it  was  the  battle  in 
which  Canada  bought,  at  the  price  of  her 
own  heart's  blood,  a  glory  that  will  last  as 
long  as  deeds  of  death  find  entrance  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  In  the  story  that  Frederick 
Palmer  has  written  of  the  "Princess  Pats" 
we  have  had  one  view  of  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  the  Canadian  troops,  who  were  thrown 
in  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  French  lines  that 
the  asphyxiating  gases  caused.  Another 
and  quite  different  view  is  given  by  one  who 
perhaps  was  closer  in  touch  with  the  action 
during  those  three  weeks,  and  who  de- 
scribes vividly  the  first  appearance  of  the 
greenish-yellow  gases.  In  The  Methodist 
Recorder  (London),  Rev.  Owen  S.  Watkins, 
an  army  chaplain  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Soudan  campaign  and  the  South-African 
War,  in  which  he  was  twice  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  gas. 
The  bombardment  of  Ypres  that  began  on 
April  20  had  by  the  22d  rendered  the  city 
weU-nigh  uninhabitable.  Several  hundred 
inhabitants  stiU  lurked  in  cellars,  but  above 
ground  the  city  was  deserted,  save  for  the 
flying  ambulances,  and  the  heroic  crew  of 
the  dressing-station  in  the  Rue  de  Lille 
with  their  wounded  charges.  An  idea  of 
the  havoc  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
worked  is  given  in  the  writer's  description 
of  what  the  first  shells  some  days  before 
accomplished : 

The  city  had  been  rent  and  torn  by  the 
previous  bombardment,  but  still  was 
habitable,  and  in  it  were  Hving  many 
thousands  of  civilians.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  its  streets  were  black  with  prome- 
naders,  and  none  seemed  to  heed  the  hght 
shrapnel  which  from  time  to  time  burst 
high  above  the  houses,  doing  little  damage 
except  to  tiles  and  windows.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  were  using  heavy  siege- 
guns;  six-inch  and  eight-inch  high-explo- 
sive shells  were  the  least  of  our  terrors, 
for  they  had  brought  up,  and  were  using 
with  deadly  effect,  15-inch  and  17-inch  guns. 
The  bursting  of  a  17-inch  sheU  is  like  a 
volcanic  eruption;  the  whole  creation 
rocks;  the  radius  of  danger  is  nearly  1,000 
yards.  I  have  seen  a  hole  in  the  ground 
made  by  one  of  these  projectiles  which 
measured  fifty  feet  across  and  was  nearly 
thirty  feet  deep.  There  is  nothing  I  have 
yet  met  so  calculated  to  put  the  fear  of 
death  in  a  man  as  the  German  42-cm.  gim. 
The  first  of  these  shells  which  hit  the  city 
completely  demolished  a  big  three-story 
house — everybody  in  it  perishing  in  the 
mins— killed  fifteen  children  who  were 
playing  in  the  street,  and  wounded  some 
twenty  other  people,  some  of  whom  were 


more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from 
the  explosion. 

The  strain  upon  the  hospital  corps  grew 
ever  greater.  When  the  order  finally  came 
to  remove,  they  were  practically  bound 
down  by  the  great  mass  of  wounded  brought 
■n  to  them  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  even 
while  the  slow  progress  of  the  German  shells 
toward  their  frail  shelter  was  marked  by  a 
deadly  certainty  of  ultimate  destruction. 
The  process  of  evacuation,  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  already  overworked  am- 
bulance-drivers was  indispensable,  went  on 
with  the  sluggishness  of  a  nightmare,  until 
the  crash  of  breaking  wndows  in  their 
building  began  to  follow  each  concussion 
outside,  and  large  pieces  of  steel  were  flung 
against  the  walls  that  sheltered  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  uproar  came  the  poison- 
gas,  as  the  writer  relates: 

Going  into  the  open  air  for  a  few  mo- 
ments' relief  from  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  the  wards,  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  very  heavy  firing  to  the  north,  where 
the  line  was  held  by  the  French.  Evi- 
dently a  hot  fight,  and  eagerly  we  scanned 
the  country  -with  our  field-glasses,  hoping 
to  glean  some  knowledge  of  the  progress  of 
the  battle.  Then  we  saw  that  which  al- 
most caused  our  hearts  to  stop  beating — 
figures  running  wildly  and  in  confusion 
over  the  fields. 

"The  French  have  broken,"  we  ex- 
claimed. We  hardly  believed  our  words. 
It  seemed  so  impossible,  so  inconceivable. 
For  a  while  we  almost  thought  that  the 
whole  French  Army  was  in  retreat.  Gun- 
limbers  passed  at  the  gallop,  fugitive 
Zouaves  and  Turcos  clinging  to  them.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  road  in  front  of  the 
asylum  was  choked  with  fugitives — soldiers 
and  panic-stricken  peasantry  from  the 
farms  and  villages  round.  The  story  they 
told  we  could  not  believe;  we  put  it  down 
to  their  terror-stricken  imaginings — a  green- 
ish-gray cloud  had  swept  down  upon  them, 
turning  yellow  as  it  traveled  over  the 
country,  blasting  everything  it  touched, 
shriveling  up  the  vegetation.  No  human 
courage  could  face  such  a  peril. 

"We  can  fight,  but  the  good  God  would 
not  have  us  stay  and  be  poisoned  like  rats 
in  a  sewer." 

Then  there  staggered  into  our  midst 
French  soldiers,  blinded,  coughing,  chests 
heaving,  faces  an  ugly  purple  color — lips 
speechless  with  agony,  and  behind  them, 
in  the  gas-choked  trenches,  we  learned 
they  had  left  hundreds  of  dead  and  dy- 
ing comrades.  The  impossible  was  only 
too  true. 

The  immediate  result  was  a  four-mile 
breach  in  our  line,  and  through  this  gap  the 
Germans  were  pouring  in  their  thousands. 
A  Avilder  battle  has  seldom  been  fought,  and 
the  prodigies  of  valor  display  ed  are  almost 
without  parallel.  The  story  of  how  the 
Canadian  Division  flung  themselves  into 
tlie  gap  has  already  been  told  by  abler  pens 
than  mine.  Overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  both  of  men  and  guns,  sick  to 
death  with  the  poison-gas  fumes,  they 
fought  such  a  fight  as  the  world  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  witnessed  before. 

Our  troops  were  called  ui)on  to  face  over- 
whelming odds.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  enemy  had  a  crushing  preponderance  of 
artillery',  threw  high-explosive  shells  of  the 
heaviest  weight,  descended  to.  the  use  of 


Look  Under  the  Hood  Before 
You  Buy  the  Truck 

If  it's  Waukesha  Motored,  it's  right! 


Here  at  Last! 

A  Real 
Truck  Motor 

Not  a  pleasure  car  motor,  built 
just  a  little  larger  and  a  little 
heavier,  but  a  rea/ Truck  Motor, 
designed  and  built  exclusively  for 
motor  truck  use.  A  motor  that 
will  prove  a  revelation  in  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  of  motor 
truck  operation.     It's  the 


TRUCK   MOTOR 

A   Heavy  Duty  Motor  Designed 
Exclusively  for  Motor  Truck  Use 

We  invite  inquiry  from  truck 
makers,  truck  users,  prospective 
truck  buyers,  engineers,  mechan- 
ics, drivers,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  greater  truck  effi- 
ciency. Write  today  (or  Free 
bulletin — "Truck  Efficiency  and 
Economical  Operation." 

WAUKESHA  MOTOR  CO. 

214  Factory  St.        Waukesha,  Wis. 
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"The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 

Talk  Accuracy 
TTnink  Ac  curacy- 
Buy  Accuracy 


Accuracy  is  the  quality 
you  want  in  a  watch. 

Tell  your  jeweler  that 
you  really  want  a  very 
accurate  watch  and  he 
will  at  once  show  you  a 
Hamilton. 

Jewelers  know  all 
watches,  and  with  the 
Hamilton  they  associate 
the  word  Accuracy.  The 
phenomenal  timekeeping 
records  of  the  Hamilton 
W^atch  on  American  rail- 
roads have  earned  for  it 
the  name,  "The  Watch 
of  Railroad  Accuracy." 


All 


:^/^;-^' 


You  can  buy  a  Hamilton  movement 
alone  for  $12.25  (SI 3. 00  in  Canada) 
and  upward,  and  your  jeweler  can  fit 
it  to  your  present  watcii  case. 

IFrite 


The  watch  shown  here  is  the 
new  Hamilton,  17-jewei,  12- 
size,  thin  model,  an  extremely 
Accurate,  Durable  and  Beau- 
tiful Timekeeper  for  $28.00. 
Ask  your  jeweler  about  it. 

Other  Hamiltons  are  $15.00, 
$25.00,  $40.00,  S55.00,  $80.00, 
$110.00  and  $150.00,  in  18k. 
heavy  gold  case,  for  men  and 
women.  All  have  Hamilton  Ac- 
curacy, Beauty  and  Durability. 


for 


i  tie  I  .is!t  I    Trams 

in  America  Kun  on 

Hatnt.toit  It'fitrh   Time. 


/ 


Conductor  li.  W.  IVe  of  the 
Kock  Island  Railroad.  Onr 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousan'U 
of  Amerlcin  Railroad  NUn 
uho  time  tticir  trains  by  the 
flamllton 


The  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
"The  Timekeeper" 

— pictures  and  describes  all 
Hamiltons,  for  men  and  wo- 
uien,  and  tells  farts  worth 
knowing  about  watches. 

HAMILTON    WATCH 
COMPANY 

Depl.  L,  Lancaster,  Penn. 
The  Hamilton  Watch  Exhil.it  at  the 
I'.inama  -  Pacific  Kxposiiioii  at  San 
liancisro  is  in  the  Palace  of  Varied 
Industries.  unHer  the  Dome.  You  are 
iiivi:eil  to  see  it. 


DYNAMO    and    ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  BUILDING  ^_ 

A  \"aliiable  handbook  for  the  builder  or  user  of  elrr- 
trical  machinery.  Explains  how  dynamos  and  mo- 
tors work,  .ind  nivc*  illiislr.TtcH  (Irl.iiN  o(  their  ronstruc- 
tion — with  ?-f>ccial  treatment  uf  the  prtx-c-i-^os  involved  in 
windinii  t  he  niaKnct?<and  armattirea.  14s  illustrations  and 
diaKrams.  Cloth,  decorated  cover,  soc  net,  by  mail  .5.1c. 
Funk  A  Waitnalls  Company.  354-60  Foorlh  Are.,  New  York 


Tear  it  out  when 
Attended  To 


The  STORY 

1  SUN 

Written     for     the      Great 
General  Public 

Sir  Robert  S.  Ball.  M.A..  LL.D. 

Ijl>-  D.r.  .L.t  i.f  raliil.r..|^-.-  ln- 
vrvnlf.rr  and  rrctpmuMi  &»  tlir 
world'v leading  astronomer. 

A  great  .ind  inlerestiiig  story  of  the  .Sun — The  Solar 
System — Distance  of  ."^uii  —Transit  >•[  Wniis — Velocity 
„(  1  ...I..  M  ...^  „(  (In-  «;„„ — Kclipses — .Sun-Snots^ 
Sol  re;^— Solar  Corona — Slerlianical  Theory 

of    li  Seasons.    Past   and    Present,   etc..    tic. 

Large  ulUvo,  clcith  :  xh4  i>.ie<-s. 

$2JiO  iirf;  nfrrnffr  rarrinffr  rhnrftrm,  Ittr 
Kniik  A- W.'urnalls  r..iii|ian>.  lIM-fifi  fAnrtli   Im..\i«   >..rk 


j  The 

ROBINSON 
REMINDER 

Couponed  Pages — LIVE  Notes  Only 

Iiiir«..t.i..l  *iic,*«.  m'-nla  aii.i  ^  .^...  .1.;,.  i,ica»  arc  io?i  m  nnt/- 
hiHika  filled  with  dead  nirm.  Tnn'ltitns.  I'se  tho  Rohtnson 
R'ininrtri «ix  i-ouponjlo  «  pn;..      I'ut  raeh   nr.tr  on  »  «<-p»r»lr 

C"up.iii.— trar  it  ..in  wli<-n  ii  ■•  ,..■•  1.1  ho  of  vuluc.  Haii'Irninc 
Blx-k  Ix-athrr  i-a»e.  3'4  rf.',  n.  it  th  pr.rk.l  for  holdinj 
•perial  papen.  A  tplendid  atti.  i.  f..r  advert is.-rs. 
Reminder,  eoltiplete.  with  extra  pad.  poatpaid.  (1.  Nam*  in 
T'ld  on  eoTer.  iV  cjtra:  n'W  llllfr».  tOe  raeh,  or  SI  perrtoicn. 
Vrjl  poelcl  life.  4  r«np.'n«U>  a  pstc  i-oinp1ete.  with  two  •Itra 
I  •<  Is    Iv^.^|.ald.  TV.  Willi  nain».  .11  cold.  fl.       OKDKR  A'OIC. 

Robinton   Mf(f.  Co..    Dept.  L,     Westfield,  Ma»s. 


asphj-xiating  gas.  but,  in  addition,  their  re- 
.-^tTves  of  men  seemed  inexhaustible.  At- 
tack after  attack  was  repulsed,  whole 
(ierman  corps  were  exterminated,  but  ever 
their  places  were  taken  by  fresh  troops 
who,  unlike  ours,  were  not  worn  and 
shattered  by  long  fighting.  P^'or  days  our 
fate  hung  in  the  balance;  our  reserves 
appeared  to  be  exhausted;  more  and  more, 
like  Malplaquet,  it  became  a  soldiers" 
fight,  dependent  for  victory  upon  dog- 
ged fighting  and  the  invincible  spirit  of 
our  men. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  Friday  morn- 
ing reenforcements  reached  them,  and  they 
bt>gan  to  "make  good."  At  one  critical 
jM-riod,  the  i:^tl)  Brigade,  the  .shattered 
remnants  of  which  had  been  drawni  out 
from  "HiU  (i(),"  had  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fight  to  assist  the  hard-prest  Canadians, 
and  in  spite  of  depleted  luimbers  and  ex- 
hausted men,  i)erformed  magnificently  the 
task  assigned  to  them.  Later  the  North- 
iiinbrian  Division — Territorials  who  had 
arrived  from  England  only  three  days 
)>efore — came  to  their  assistance,  and  these 
untried  troops  proved  themselves  in  every 
way  the  equals  of  the  veterans  by  who.se 
side  they  fought. 

But  when  all  have  received  their  meed 
of  praise,  the  fa<'t  remains  that  but  for 
the  Canadian  Division  we  should  have  bad 
to  record  a  terrible  disaster  instead  of  a 
hard- won  victor>'.  For  a  solid  week  they 
fought,  sometimes  without  food,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  get  it  to  them,  always  faced 
l\v  overwhelming  numbers,  subjected  to  a 
sli(>ll-fire  such  as  no  troops  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  face  before,  and  constantly 
choked  and  poi.soned  by  the  asphyxiating 
gas-bombs,  or  the  poi.son-gas  which  the  Ger- 
mans pumptnl  into  them.  Small  wonder 
that  a  thrill  of  pride  ran  through  the  Empire 
as  the  tale  was  told,  and  that  Canada  re- 
joiced even  in  her  sorrow — she  had  lost 
the  verj'  flower  of  her  manhood,  but  they 
died  as  heroes,  and,  in  their  dying,  added 
imtold  glory  to  her  name. 

The  chaplain  describes  the  daj's  that 
followed  as  "monotonous  in  their  horror." 
Then  came  Sunday,  May  2,  when  he  was 
brought  for  the  first  time  actually  face  to 
face  with  gas-warfare.     As  he  says: 

When  the  French  were  gassed  we  liad 
.seen  something  of  it,  but  only  the  slighter 
cases  had  passed  through  our  hands;  now 
we  were  to  see  it  at  its  worst.  Finding 
they  could  not  win  "  Hill  (iO  "  by  fair  means, 
tliey  tried  foul — asphyxiating  shells  were 
thrown,  and  then,  favored  by  the  wind, 
they  pumped  their  poison-gas  into  us.  In 
a  solid  bank  it  rolled  down  upon  our 
trenches;  our  men  did  not  break,  but 
bravely  faced  it;  with  the  result  that  they 
were  overpowered  in  hundreds.  Those 
that  fell  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  never 
got  up  again;  scores  died  in  tlie  trenches; 
<>\er  a  hundred  died  in  the  regimental  aid- 
l)osts  and  the  ambulance  dressing-stations; 
wliile  of  the  men  we  sent  to  the  clearing 
hospitals  a  very  large  number  had  no 
chance  of  nn-overy.  When  1  arrived  at 
our  advanced  dressing-station  I  found  it 
full  to  overflowing — houses,  barns,  out- 
houses, stables,  and  on  the  ground  in  the 
yard  and  garden  they  lay  to  the  number 
of  300.  fa^-es  purple,  twisting  and  A\Tithing 
in  agony,  dying  by  long-drawn-out  tortm-e. 
their  jiiteous  eyes  asking  for  help — and 
there  was  none  that  we  could  give. 

It  was  the  most  fiendish,  \ncked   thing 
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1  have  ever  seen;  (he  ghastliest  wounds 
were  sweet  and  pleasant  besid(>  it.  To  add 
to  the  horror,  we  were  beinf?  hotnbarded. 
Heavy  shells  were  falling — in  Ypres,  in  the 
tield  in  front,  of  us,  in  the  field  b(<hind  us, 
splinters  of  shell  were  hitting  the  house, 
and  we  were  in  constant  fear  of  having  our 
patients  wounded  where  the\-  lay.  In  that 
l)laek  day  the  only  bright  spot  is  a  little 
service  held  among  th(>  men  of  the  Clieshire 
Regiment,  whom  1  found  resting  in  theii- 
dugouts.  Lying  down  behind  a  bank,  so 
that  the  splinters  of  shell  should  not  get 
us — we  .sang  the  old  familiar  hymns  and 
worshiped  the  God  we  love.  It  was  an 
unconv(>ntional  service,  and  I  think  tlie 
first  occasion  on  which  1  have  i)reached 
lying  down,  bi.t  it  was  none  the  less  a 
season  in  which  we  found  God  very  near. 

Wednesday,  Alay  5,  again  the  gas  swept 
down  upon  us,  and  "  Hill  (iO "  was  lost. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  Captain  Bed- 
dows,  R.  A.  M.  C,  and  myself  had  started 
to  ride  to  the  advanced  dressing-station. 
It  was  a  glorious  morning,  and  we  had  a 
delightful  canter  over  the  fields,  but,  as  we 
drew  near  Ypres,  to  our  horror  we  found 
men  lying  all  along  the  road  gasping  out 
their  lives,  and  with  sinking  hearts  we 
recognized  the  deadly  effects  of  the  Ger- 
man gas.  At  8:80  the  death-cloud  had 
swept  down  upon  them;  the  men  had  not 
been  able  to  face  it;  these  had  run  gasping 
until  they  fell  black  in  the  face  and  dying — - 
some  had  run  three  miles. 

"We  can  fight,  sir,"  the  men  panted; 
"we  don't  mind  shot  and  shell — but  to  be 
poisoned  like  rats! — it  ain't  war;  it's 
murder." 

All  along  the  road  we  niet  them,  until 
at  last  the  dressing-station  was  reached. 
I  wish  I  could  forget  that  sight;  but  I  never 
shall.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt 
my  heart  "hot  with  bitter  hate;  nothing 
seemed  bad  enough  for  the  men  who  had 
done  this  thing.  As  on  the  previous 
Sunday  the  place  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  still  they  streamed  in  upon  us — 
walking,  crawling,  helped  along  by  com- 
rades, lying  in  wagons  and  on  gun-limbers. 
Major  Haunafin  and  his  helpers  were  at 
their  wits'  end;  in  twenty  hours  they  had 
over  1,200  cases  to  deal  with;  more  than 
100  ilied  in  the  dressing-stations,  and  in  one 
regiment  alone  they  had  over  100  deaths. 
Toward  evening  the  "•  Mill"  was  retaken  by 
the  llth  Brigade,  only  to  be  lost  and 
won  again  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
Friday  400  casualties  passed  through  our 
hands — as  they  were  wounded  and  not 
gassed,  nobody  seemed  to  be  particularly 
deprest — and  we  were  told  that  ■'Hill  60" 
had  now  become  untenable  for  either  sitle. 

For  another  week  the  struggle  continued, 
and  then  lapsed.  In  this  war,  siiys  the 
WTiter,  battles  do  not  end  at  all  in  a  gi'and 
climax,  but  rather  "ebb  away  and  tlie  a 
slow  death."  The  official  date  for  the 
ending  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  he 
]>elie\  es  to  be  May  13.  There  followed  on 
the  '24th,  however,  a  fourth  gas-battle,  in 
\\hich  the  cavalry  suffered  especiall.N .  of 
which  he  says,  in  conclusion: 

1  am  not  going  to  describe  it;  enough 
lias  already  been  said  to  give  >ou  some 
idea  of  that  horror;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  twelve  hours  800  cases  passed  through 
our    hands.     But     they    were    not     such 


PURE    WATER     IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO   HEALTH 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  horn;,  ana 
avoid  the   consequences  of  a  change  ol  water. 


The  Woman 
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To  Van  Campus — a  Queer  Fact 

This  is  for  housewives  to  ponder. 

Years  ago  there  appeared  a  new  dish  of  Baked  Beans 
called  Van  Camp's.  The  beans  were  mealy,  mellow,  whole. 
A  wondrous  sauce  was  baked  into  them.  The  dish  had  new 
tang  and  zest. 

The  dish  was  chef-baked,  in  far  away  kitchens;  yet  it 
brought  to  the  table  a  fresh  oven  aroma. 

It  meant  less  cookmg,  smaller  meat  bills.  It  meant  delight- 
ful, hearty  meals  ready  for  instant  serving. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  women — by  the  masses — would  be  first  to 
welcome  such  a  dish? 

But  it  wasn't  so.  The  men  came  first.  They  urged  Van  Camp's. 
And  even  today  this  is  known  as  the  man's  dish — as  the  "Club  Style" 
Pork  and  Beans.    It  is  served  to  men  in  thousands  of  noon-day  lunch  rooms. 

Yet  it  now  has  won  millions  of  women. 


Pork&Beans 


Baked  With 
Tomato  Sauce. 

Also   Baked    Without    the    Sauce 


10,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

Do  you  realize  how  much  this  National  Dish  owes  to  our  kitchens  and  our  chefs? 

This  zestful  sauce  is  a  Van  Camp  creation. 

Baking  the  sauce  with  the  beans,  so  the  tang  goes  through,  was  a  Van  Camp  invention. 

The  Van  Camp  ovens  brought  about  right  baking.  In  these  ovens  the  beans  are 
baked  for  hours  without  crisping  or  bursting.  In  old-time  ways  beans  were  not  even  half 
baked.     They  always  resisted  digestion. 

In  these  days  we  pick  out  our  beans  by  analysis,  to  get  beans  that  all  bake  alike. 

Baked  Beans  become  a  delicacy — a  frequent,  favorite  dish — -when  a  home  adopts 
Van  Camp's. 

You  owe  yourself  a  knowledge  of  Van  Camp's. 

Bfly  a  cein  of  Van  Camp's  Beans  to  try.  If  you  do  not  find  them  the  best  you  ever 
ate,  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 
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Are  your  cement  floors  wearing 
away?  Are  holes  developing?  Is  dust 
forming,  a  sure  sign  of  disintegration? 

You  don^t  have  to  keep  replacing 
them.  You  dcrCt  have  to  keep  patch- 
ing them.  There's  another  way,  a 
better  way. 

Invented  by  an  eminent  chemist, 
AGATEX,  when  appHed  to  a  cement 
or  concrete  floor,  chemically  converts 
the  cement  into  a  hard,  agate-like  sub- 
stance. The  application  is  very  simple : 
Mix  the  AGATEX  with  water  and 
apply  it  with  a  long-handled  brush. 
Apply  it  in  the  evening — work  can  go 
on  as  usual  next  morning. 

Write  for  complete  information  about 
this  remarkable  product — already  giv- 
ing satisfaction  In  factories, warehouses, 
schools,  etc.,  all  over  the  United  States. 
Write  today. 


AAate 


X 


By  a   chemical  process  makes 
cement    floors   hard   as    agate 


AGATEX  Is  a  product  of  The 
Trus-Con  Laboratories — sufficient  guar- 
antee of  its  character.  As  expert 
chemists  and  manufacturers  of  water- 
j^roofing,  dampproofing  and 
other  technical  products,  this 
company  has  earned  an  inter- 
national reputation.  Avail 
yourself  of  Its  free  consulting 
service. 


The  Trus-Con  Laboratories 


536  Trus-Con  Bldg. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


serious  eases  as  in  the  pre\nous  attacks,  for 
the  men  had  been  equipped  with  respira- 
tors, which  greatly  neutraUzed  the  effect  of 
the  gas,  and  since  that  date  these  have 
been  so  improved  that  now  the  gas  is 
powerless  to  touch  us. 


THE  HUIMORISTS"  NEUTILAl   SHAFTS 

PROBABLY  you  were  not  completely 
mobilized  for  war  on  August  1,  a 
year  ago?  Perhaps  many  weeks  passed 
before  that  was  accomplished;  possibly 
you  have  still  the  feeling  that  a  few  regi- 
ments of  ideas  and  intellectual  conceptions 
are  not  quite  as  well  drilled  and  armed  for 
argument  as  they  should  be.  When  the 
war  started  there  were  few  people  who 
found  themselves  in  a  state  of  mental 
preparedness  for  war.  Writing  in  The 
Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine,  Frederick 
Hall  declares  that  the  poets  were  mani- 
festly unprepared  when  the  war  began,  and 
remarks  on  the  long  period  that  we  were 
compelled  to  wait  for  anything  better  than 
sporadic  outbursts  of  hostility  showing  far 
more  antagonistic  than  poetic  feeling. 

The  war  found  another  class  of  writers, 
however,  much  more  ready,  and  these, 
strangelj'  enough,  were  the  humorists. 
Once  the  first  appalling  fact  of  a  world- 
war  was  grasped,  the  humorists  rose  to  the 
occasion  manfully,  and  so  far  their  serried 
ranks  have  withstood  the  deadliest  on- 
slaughts of  atrocity,  bitterness,  horror,  or 
sorrow.  In  proof,  says  this  writer,  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  preparedness — 

One  need  only  recall  their  contribution 
to  the  strategy-  of  the  war.  It  was  they 
who  suggested  to  Belgium  the  wisdom 
of  building  armored  cathedrals;  they 
pointed  out  to  England  that  what  she 
needed  was  a  Culebra  Slide  in  the  Kiel 
Canal;  they  offered  Russia  the  illuminating 
suggestion  that  the  Cossacks  be  ordered  to 
dye  their  whiskers  green,  thus  causing  the 
foe  to  mistake  the  army  for  a  field' of 
alfalfa,  and  they  promptly  commended  the 
French  for  seizing  all  taxicabs  for  army 
service — this  in  view  of  their  well-known 
abihty  to  make  frightful  charges. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  it  was  an 
English  sergeant  who  answered  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  strategy'?"  by  saying,  "It's 
when  you  don't  let  the  enemy  discover 
that  you're  out  of  ammunition,  but  keep 
right  on  firing."  It  was  an  American, 
howe^■er,  who  first  protested  against  the 
use  of  dumdum  war-correspondents,  and 
another  who  eloquently  challenged  the 
right  to  confiscate  the  propertj'  of  neutrals: 
this  in  a  plaintive  IjtIc  relating  how  the 
fancy  stock-farm  of  the  eminent  agricul- 
turist, .James  Gordon  Bennett,  had  been 
raided  by  the  authorities  of  Paris  and  a 
sergeant  had  "laid  his  vandal  hand  on 
Mr.  Bennett's  cow." 

It  was  probably  another  American  who 
mined  the  entrenchments  of  that  great 
unknown  arch-humorist,  the  "eye-wit- 
ness," by  remarking  that,  apparently, 
"an  enemy  is  first  crusht,  then  is  com- 
pletely surrounded,  then  his  line  of  retreat 
is  cut  off,  and  then  his  advance  is  definitely 
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cheeked."  Misleading  reports  were  such 
easy  prize  for  the  humorists  that  they  were 
not  long  in  entering  the  enemy's  territory 
en  masse  and  constructing  reports  of  their 
own,  such  as  these  which  the  \vriter  quotes: 

"  Pilsner  has  been  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  now  surrounding  the 
Delicatessen,  where  they  are  expecting  the 
Wurst.  There  was  a  falling  out  between 
the  Belgian  Hares  and  the  Welsh  Rarebits, 
and  the  Swiss  Cheese  was  shot  full  of  holes. 
This  will  make  the  Irish  Stew  and  the 
English  Mustard  hot,  and  if  the  Russian 
Caviares  the  French  Pastry  it  may  in- 
volve the  Italian  Macaroni." 

Or,  if  one  asks  for  a  more  detailed  report 
of  army  maneuvers,  what  could  be  more 
lucid  and  circumstantial  than: 

"The  Allies'  left  is  trying  to  move  around 
the  Germans'  right,  but  the  Germans' 
right  is  also  moving  around  the  Allies'  left. 
Now,  if  the  left  of  the  Germans'  right 
moves  around  the  right  of  the  Allies'  left, 
then  what  is  left  of  the  Germans'  right 
must  be  right  where  the  Allies  left.  But  if 
the  Germans'  right  left  is  left  right  where 
the  Allies'  left's  right  was  right  before  the 
Allies  left,  then  the  left  is  right  where  the 
right  was  right  before  the  left's  right  left 
the  right's  left." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  excellent  Red- 
Cross  work  performed  by  the  humorists, 
who  have  done  much  for  the  comfort  of  the 
men  at  the  front,  as  follows: 

They  have  disseminated  such  anecdotes 
as  that  of  the  man  who  declared  he  had 
been  perfectly  cool  in  his  first  battle — so 
cool  that  he  fairly  shivered.  And  of  the 
newly  enlisted  cavalryman  who  insisted 
that  he  had  had  orders  to  dismount,  but, 
on  being  questioned,  confest  that  the  orders 
had  come  not  from  headquarters  but  from 
hindquarters.  They  have  made  public  no- 
table examples  of  uncomplaining  courage: 

"Quit  your  howlin',"  cries  an  Irish 
recruit  to  a  comrade  just  shot  in  the  arm. 
"Look  at  Terry  over  there.  He's  had  his 
head  shot  off  an'  he  ain't  sayin'  a  word." 

They  have  given  valuable  hints  to 
foragers : 

"No,  Colonel,"  protested  a  British 
soldier  who  had  been  caught  carrying  off  a 
rooster  and,  with  some  show  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  had  been  accused  of 
stealing  it — "No,  Colonel,  I  just  saw  this 
ol(^  fellow  sitting  on  the  wall  and  I  told  him 
to  crow  for  England;  and  he  wouldn't — 
so  I  took  him  prisoner." 

To  the  ranks  of  the  regulars  came 
quickly  the  parodists,  as  volunteers.  One 
difficulty  in  such  war-poetry  lay  in  the 
babel  of  tongues  in  which  it  must  be 
fought,  but  this  was  not  insurmountable, 
as  was  shown  when — 

In  a  frenzied  effort  to  produce  a  war- 
poem  which  should  be  at  least  partly 
understandable  to  all  the  combatants,  one 
writer  began: 

It's  irhs  loin  nach  London, 

But  mit  Zepp'lins  kommt  man  hin; 

Und  kommt  man  not  mit  Zepp'lins, 
He  goes  with  Submarine. 

But  a  sustained  flight  in  three  languages 
could  not  but  prove  disappointing. 
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It  has  increased 

daylight  from  19%  to  36% 

in  over  3000  factories 


Investigate  the  record  of 

RICE'S  MILL-WHITE  in 

all  kinds  of  plants 

Before  you  purchase  a  white  gloss  paint  for  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  your  plant — investigate  the 
experience  of  others,  both  with  Rice's  and  its 
imitations. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  testimony  to  submit,  showing 
that  while  the  imitations  of  Rice's  may  look  as  well 
when  first  put  on,  they  soon  turn  distinctly  yellow, 
crack  and  peel,  and  soon  require  repainting  if  a  white 
interior  is  desired.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  all 
varnish  paints. 

Rice's  is  an  OIL  paint.  It  is  not  a  cold-water  paint  but 
can  be  applied  over  old  cold-water  paint  by  the  "Rice 
Method."  It  is  made  by  a  special  process,  discovered 
and  owned  exclusively  by  us.  The  tremendous  advan- 
tages of  this  process  enable  us  to  give  the  following 
guarantee: 

We  guarantee  that  if  Rice's  does  not  remain  white 
longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint,  applied  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  we  will  give,  free, 
enough  Rice's  to  repaint  the  job  with  one  coat.     We 

also  guarantee  that,  properly  applied.  Rice's  will  not 
flake  nor  scale.     You  cannot  lose  under  this  guarantee. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition 
Write  for  testimonials  from  textile  mills,  and  booklet,  "  The  Yellow  Peril" 


Write  for 

our  nearest 

distributing 

point 


RICE'5 

GLOSS 

MILL -WHITE 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


On    concrete 
surfaces 

On  inside  concrete, 
Rice's  Granolith 
makes  the  best  pos- 
sible primer  for  a 
second  coat  of  Rice's 
Gloss  Mill-White  — 
giving  a  tile-like 
enamel  finish  at  no 
more  expense  than 
lead  and  oil  paint. 

Rice's  Granolith 
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Nature's 
Great  Cleansers 


Air  and  water  are  natural   cleansers.     Modern 
engineering  has  brought  them  to  the  assistance 
of  the  housewife  to  lighten  her  service  and  en- 
able her  to  do  her  work  better.    We  present  guar- 
anteed electrical  devices  for  washing  with  air — the  vacuum 
cleaner — and  for  washing  with  water — the  electric  washing 
machine — both  made  with  the  skill  and  high  quality  which 
characterize  the  many  household  devices  bearing  the  name 

//    Western  Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Washer  and  Wringer 


This  is  a  new  model,  small  and 
light,  but  powerful.  The  experience 
of  30  years  of  motor  and  suction-fan 
making,  is  embodied  in  every  part. 
The  rigid  frame,  different  from  the 
usual  "broom-handle"  design, 
makes  handling  easy.  The  price, 
$32.50,  includes  an  extension  nozzle 
for  cleaning  under  furniture. 


This  newest,  safest  and  most  thor- 
ough laundry  outfit  is  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  the  world's  largest 
distributors  of  electrical  supplies. 
Cleanses  perfectly  all  fabrics  with- 
out injury  to  most  delicate  tex- 
tures. The  driving  mechanism  is 
entirely  enclosed.  The  wringer  is 
reversible. 


Both  of  these  labor-saving  cleansers  can  be 
used  in  any  home  where  there  is  electric  light. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets, "The  Home  Sani- 
tary" and  "Sunny  Monday, "mentioning  the  name 
of  your  dealer.     Ask  for  Booklets  No.    422-D  . 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Muoiactnrer*  of  tl>e  8,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

463  West  Street,  New  York  City 


on  Ihi'  .)l.ut.tii>  Ul.  Ill  wl  l:.  r  (K»u  II.  altll  ttixl  On  I  In- 
rrpatmrnl  o(  Sonip  of  tlip  I  ompUInU  lorldrntnl 
lo  llrr  Sr«.  Hy  l>r.  I".  //.  Chavoisc.  l-.R.C.S. 
I  ..v.r«  u  imlc  tarifl)  i,f  (iilijri'ts  tliut  liino  an  in- 
liiimw  rrlaticmiliip  wllli  the  niarriid  utatv  Evcrv 
^^••||la^.  i.M  or  y<»unt;,  run  |»r..fil  by  tlir  wi^.- 
'  '-iiuwl  ari'l  a'lvirf  jjiven  in  thin  Vulunif. 

Cloth  boutiiS.  By  mail,  postpaid,  St.oo 

»iiiik   A   "acnall.  (omnan..  3i4-CU  Koiirlh  Aic.    Nm  VorL.  >.\. 


ART 


LOVERS,  CRITICS. 

COLLECTORS, 

STUDENTS 

''Royal  Academy 
Pictures  and  Sculpture 

I/I5    — is  just  published. 


If  mvcs  till'  only  aiiHioritative  fine  art  r^^x>r(l  ol 
pictures  ai-tiially  liunR  at  this  year's  show.  It  is  a  fiilK 
representative  epitome  of  the  best  and  most  inlerestiii« 
works  ol  art  there  exhibited.  The  illustrations  are 
.-ulhiientl\  larKC  to  provide  an  excellent  idea  ol  tin- 
•  >riKiiials.  'Koyal  Ai-ademy  Pictures"  contains  repr.i- 
diic-tions  ol  notable  pictures  which  appt-ar  in  no  otiu'i 
publication.  A  color  reproduction  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal pictures  exhibited  forms  the  frontispiece  to  tin 
volume.     Quurlu,  Cloth.  ,<;.-s  >|W;  by  mail.  <i.,jo. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"A  F«»t  Bnuh  for  th«s  Ponies" 

Several  Million  Person*  in  the  United  States 
are  continually  using 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Their  use  insures  Economy  of  Cost 
and  Perfect  Result* 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 
Manufactured  by 

John  L  Whiting- J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.S.  A. 
Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

WhitiniiA.laiTH  Bnuhrt  Ao-anlcl  OoKl  Mclal.  tlx-  higb- 
Mt  awar.l  at  fnnaiiia-Hacific  KiiiotiUoa.  1815 


Far  more  successful  have  been  some  of 
the  many  versions  of  "Tinperary."  This, 
for  instance,  in  Scotch: 

/r.s  a  long  vay  tae  Auchtennuchty. 

It's  a  lang  way  toe  Perth, 
//'.s  a  lang  way  tae  gel  tae  anywhere 

Frae  anywhere  el.se  on  airth. 
Guid-hy  tae  Ballachrdinh. 

Farewell  hut  an'  ben; 
It's  a  lang,  lang  icay  tae  A  uchtermuchty. 

But  I'll  gang  back  again. 

Or  this  in  Kiplingese: 

Ship  me  due  southwest  of  Dublin, 

Where  the  girls  are  always  fair. 
Singing,  Good-by,  Piceadilly, 

And  So-long,  to  Leieester  Square, 
For  those  Irish  belles  are  calling 

And  it's  there  that  I  would  be. 
On  the  road  to  Tipperary. 

On  the  road  to  Tipperee. 

We  can  be  assured  by  such  effusions  as 
those  quoted  above  that  this  country  is  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  war.  Or,  if  doubt 
still  remain  that  our  humorists  will  he, 
ready  at  the  first  call,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  append  the  following: 

"While  the  United  States  Army  is, 
admittedly,  weak,"  one  of  them  confesses, 
"the  arrival  of  President  Wilson's  grandson 
may  be  said  to  strengthen  our  infantry." 


THE  MADMAN  WHO  WAS  AN  EXPERT 
ETYMOLOGIST 

/"NXE  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
^^  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
that  most  remarkable  work  in  the  English 
laiiguagt" — the  New  English  Dictionary, 
the  compilation  of  which  was  carried  on  for 
many  years  under  th«'  direction  of  the  late 
Sir  James  ]\Iurray — was  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Minor,  the  mad  etymologist.  Tlie 
long,  slow  process  of  dictionary-making  is  a 
strangely  peaceful  occupation  for  a  man 
who  has  been  adjudged  criminally  insane, 
and  \et  this  man  was  not  only  an  able 
assistant,  but  a  highly  valued  one,  to  whom 
Sir  .lames  confest  he  owtnl  much  of  tht> 
successful  completion  of  his  gigantic  task. 
In  the  preface  to  the  dictionary  it  is 
ifcordfd  that  Dr.  Minor  was  responsible 
for  troiu  ."j.IKH)  to  8.01)0  quotations  showing 
the  uses  of  rare  words.  Of  the  lexi- 
cographer's disco\er>-  of  this  strange  man, 
and  of  the  man's  own  historj'.  the  Curtis 
Brown  syndicate  contributes  to  the  Spring- 
tield  li(  pKblican  the  following  story: 

It  was  Sir  .James  Murray's  custom, 
whenever  he  was  ready  to  start  on  a  new 
word  (and  the  genesis  of  a  single  one  mostly 
takes  up  st>veral  i)ages  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary),  to  send  it  out  to  all  of  his  army 
of  \  olunttMT  readers,  who  forthwith  supplied 
tlu'  earlit  St  possible  quotation  which  they 
could  discover  in  which  the  word  in  question 
was  used. 

When  this  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  Sir  .lames  discovered  that  some  of 
the  most  %aluable  quotations  that  reached 
him,  together  with  some  of  the  most 
scholarly  comments  thereupon,  were  for- 
warded by  one  Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  who  wTote 
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from  Crowthorne,  a  small  village  in  Berk- 
shire, England.  This  contributor's  identity 
puzzled  Sir  James  more  than  a  little,  the 
more  so  as  he  soon  came  to  realize  that  the 
latter's  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
philology  could  not  be  far  behind  his  own, 
if,  indeed,  it  were  not  superior.  So  imwh 
did  Sir  .lames  esteem  the  mysterious  Dr. 
Minor,  in  fact,  that  whene\-er  he  had  com- 
pletely finished  his  analysis  of  the  history 
of  any  one  word  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  the  full  notes  connected  therewith 
to  his  correspondent  in  Crowthorne  for  his 
final  revision,  which  more  often  than  not 
was  productive  of  some  important  addition 
or  exceedingly  illuminating  criticism  or 
other  comment. 

For  many  months  this  went  on.  Eventu- 
ally, so  much  did  Sir  .James  feel  himself 
and  Oxford  University  in  the  debt  of  the 
mysterious  savant  (regarding  whose  s6cial 
status  the  distinguished  lexicographer  cOuId 
not  make  (ven  a  guess)  that  he  one 
day  approached  the  university  heads  and 
pointed  out  that  it  would,  so  lie  considered, 
be  a  graceful  and  well-merited  act  on  their 
part  if  an  invitation  were  sent  to  the 
Berkshire  savant  asking  him  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  university  for  a  week,  dui-ing 
which  time  every  possible  honor  should  be 
paid  to  him. 

The  first  invitation,  however,  elicited 
only  a  regretful  refusal.  Thinking  that 
financial  reasons  prevented  his  guest.  Sir 
James  wrote  once  more,  gracefully  antici- 
pating all  difficulties  on  that  score: 

The  doctor's  reply  came  j)romptly.  He 
stated  that  the  reasons  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  A'isit  the  imiversity 
were  not  financial  but  physical  ones.  He 
added,  however,  that  it  would  gi\('  him 
the  keenest  pleasure  to  have  an  op]3or- 
tunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
James,  and  begged  that  the  ])roposition 
should  be  reversed,  and  that  Sir  James 
would  be  his  guest  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
this  at  as  i>arly  a  date  as  the  latter  could 
manage.  Dr.  Minor  added  t  hat  he  person- 
ally could  not  coi^ie  to  the  station  to  greet 
his  guest,  but  that  he  would  send  his  car- 
riage. Sir  James,  being  by  this  time  over- 
poweringly  curious  as  to  his  correspondent's 
identity,  promptly  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion, and.  a  few  days  later,  took  train  for 
Crowthorne. 

After  a  journey  of  a  couple  of  hours,  he 
arrived  at  the  nearest  railway  station 
thereto,  namely  Wellington  College,  and 
was  met  by  a  liveried  servant,  who  asked 
if  he  were  Dr.  Murray,  and,  on  being  given 
an  affirmative  answer,  explained  that  he 
came  from  Dr.  Minor,  and  led  the  way  to 
a  handsome  brougham,  drawn  by  two  fine 
horses,  which  was  waiting  near  at  hand. 
Sir  James  entered  the  brougham,  and. 
after  a  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles,  found 
himself  being  driven  into  the  courtyard  of 
a  huge  brick  building,  of  a  forbidding  aj)- 
pearance,  as  to  whose  chai'acter  he  could 
not  even  make  a  surmise. 

"Have  the  kindness  to  follow  me,  sii*," 
said  the  servant,  and  straightway  con- 
ducted the  puzzled  savant  up  a  gloomy 
staircase  and  through  a  corridor,  ushering 
him  eventually  into  a  well-appointed 
private  office,  at  which  a  man  of  unmis- 
takably official  appearance  was  sitting  at  a 
desk. 

The  latter  promptly'  aro^ii-  and  greeted 
his  Aisitor  with  impressive  politeness. 

"Dr.  Minor,  T  presume':"'  ventured  the 
puzzled  philologist. 


The  Roof  That  Stays  Young 


Years  after  it  is  laid  the  Asphalt  Sliingle  roof  is 
just  as  free  from  cracks  and  leaks,  lies  just  as  flat 
and  smooth  and  looks  just  as  beautiful  as  the 
day  it  was  laid. 


Asphalt 


"Destined  to  Roof  the  Nation's  Homes" 

AsphaltShingles  have  passed  Asphalt  Shingles  not  only 

the  test  of  hard  service  and  have    exceptional    lasting 

have  proven  tlieir  claims  to  qualities  and  do  not  blow  up  I 

long  life  and  low  mainten-     or  curl,  but  they  have  *:he  | 

ance  cost.      Householders  added   charm   of    beauty,  i 

who  put  them  on  their  roofs  Their  many  colors  make  | 

3^ears  ago  are  still  free  from  them  easily  adaptable  \^  ith  | 

repr.ir  expenses,  while  their  other  building  materials,  j 

neighbors  have  been  obliged  Some  of  the  colors  are  reds,  | 

to    spend    more    money   in  greens,   grays,   browns  and  black.  | 

tinkering    with     their    old  Shades  that  are  unfading  because  | 

Style    roofs    that    crack   and  of  the  crushed  slate  or  rock  sur-  i 

•  1  facing  (in  natural  colors).    Cer-  1 

are  easily  set  on  taj^iy  they  produce  the  roof^. | 

hre.  distinctive.  ,♦** 


M 


(Deslined  loRooi'the  J 
.Nalions  Homes/ 


Look  fort  hit  marii 
on  puckasfi  f^f 
Asphalt  Shingles, 
It  is  your  guide  to 
dependabUrooHn^ 


Asphalt 
Shingle  Pab- 
iicity  Barean 


Booklet  Free!     Y?"  ^"^''^  ^^antto  know  more  about  ,♦* 

this  wonderful  roofing.     Write  for  ♦♦* 

oxir  free  booklet,  ''T/ie  Roof  Distincti've,"  which  con-  /*  Bidg!fch['.'gTui* 
tarns  much  interesting-  and  valuable  information.  ■►*  pi„,^„  J„„^  \^L 
Tells  how  to  make  .i  better  looking  home  and  ,♦  ^.^^j.  ^^^^  j^^^i,  ^^ 
get  more  roofing  satisfaction  for  your  money.  /  .^^^  suggest.ons- 
Ask  your  Architect,  Contractor,  Lumber  Dealer  /  .  <  j-j^^  ^^^f-  D!srincti<ve. ' ' 
or  liuilder  s  Supply  Man  about  Asphalt  / 
Shingles.  .♦* 


Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau 

858  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


^^m^^m^^^^^ms^^sm^^^msz*  j°^'l 


State 


MTNlUBUIt    i 

ussiiuLr  .     § 


^  irW  of  arch 
.lit  witliknif.- 


Nathan/o'-Me'taiArcliSupportsI 

give  ininu'il-ato  itMirf  to  tired,  acliin 

f.'i-t.  ivsl  till- l,,,,ly;iiicl  aid  Natun-t. 

restore  liur  iiial  st  i  err^tli  to  weal^i'iuvl 
arches.   Itelieve  ami  prevent  tl:it 

feet.  Write  l.,rli..,.kletail<l  FREE 

Ill-lay  Trial  Otf.  i ,      Fits  any  si 

Nnlhan  Anklet  Sni>i)ort  Co.,  !MH  Rearle  St.,  >.T. 


Hot  Mineral   Springs   Opportunity 

Capitul  i^  Heeded  to  develop  the  finest  group  of  Hot 
Mineral  Springs  known — lying  in  Oregon  forest. 

Opportunity  for  a  world-famed  resort. 

Abundance  of  Hot  Mineral  Water  of  known  value,  loca- 
tion unsurpa:ised  for  Resort  purposes. 

Communicate  with  R.  W.  C.\RY,  826  Electric  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon. 


Use  As  Much  Or  As  Little  Steam 
Heat  As  You  Want 

Save  15-209<  Installation  Cost;  20-359^  Fuel  Bill 
One  pipe  system  vented  to  air:    Noiseless,  Odorless.     Oper- 
ates on   a   few  ounces  instead   of  pounds    of    steam.       Use 
with  any  Steam  Boiler  or  Central  Station  supply. 
One  valve  takes  the  place  of  ordinary  two  valves  and  air  valve. 

A¥^    o    /^    ^^  Send  name  of  Architect  and  Steam   Fitter 

U    ^   \^    tt  and  get  Bulletin  I33D 

"""  '"        jjMERICflN  DISTRICT  STEAM  fjOMPANY 

General  Office  and  Works 


Graduated 

V    Radiator      r^ 
ALVE 


With  Atmospheric 
System 


NORTH  TONAWANPA,  N.  Y. 

Branches: —       N'EW  Vokk       Chicago       Sk.\ttlI' 
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Pyorrhea 
Can  Be 
Relieved 

Four  out  of  five 
persons  have 
Pyorrhea    or 
Riggs'  Disease 
(loosening    of 
the    teeth,    re- 
ceding  and  in- 
flamed   gums), 
afterpassmg  forty. 
Many   younger 
persons  also  have 
(or  are  about  to 
have)  this  distress- 
ing condition.  An 
efficient  preven- 
tive is  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration,   and    it 
gives  instant  re- 
lief in  all  cases, 
no  matter  how 
far  advanced.  If 
your     condition 
has  passed  the 
"preventive" 
stage,  however, 
CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST at  once. 

He  will  probably 

prescribe  Forhan's 

Pyorrhea    Prep  - 

aration  as  an  aid 

to   his   own    treat- 

^^^^     mcnt.    Use  it  daily 

^^^H      likeanydcntjfrice — 

picasa  Qt  to  the  taste. 

L.arBe  tube  30c.  If  your  drugrist  hasn't  it,  send  his  name  (with 
price)  to  Forhan  Company.  23-29  Elm  St.,  New  York,  who 
will  ace  that  you  are  supplied. 


YovL  could 
dip  iKis 
Kotise 
water 


jflTBO'' 


I 


^im; 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb  much 
wntcr,  Ix-cominRclaiiip,  uns<inltary  anddisfiRurc'l. 
But  they  can  be  water-proofed  and  beautified  with 

TR  US-CON^ 

StoneTex 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

.•\  liquid  rcmcnl  coatinR  which  Iwcotncs  an  insep- 
arable pan  oi  the  wall.  scalinR  all  pores  and  till 
ing  hair-crack.s.  Hard  as  Hint.  Danip-pnwt. 
wcather-rcsistinR.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a  va 
ricty  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con 

Waterproofing  PrcKlcirts.     Write  (or  full 

inlormaiion,  telling  us  your  needs. 

THE  TRl'S-CON  I..\BOR.\TORIES 

l.?6  Trus-Con  Uulldlni!.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wat«rprooflnpf—D»mprrooanK»— Technical  Faints 


I 


<^-^^-^-^^-yj'^-r^^^-^j'.r^^^^jr,r,rj^. 


"No,  Dr.  Murray,''  replied  the  unknown. 
"I  am  not  Dr.  Minor,  but  he  is  here,  and 
meanwhile  I  don't  suppose  you  have  the 
slightest  idea  where  jou  are.  This  is 
Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
1  am  the  Governor." 

Dr.  Alurray  stood  speechless. 

"I  had  better  explain  at  once,"  continued 
the  Governor,  "that  Dr.  Minor,  with  whom 
you  have  been  corresponding,  is  an  inmate 
of  this  institution.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
murderer." 

The  Governor  went  on  to  explain  that 
Dr.  Minor  was  an  American  and  a  veteran 
of  our  Civil  War,  who,  having  had  in  the 
Army  the  unpleasant  duty  of  branding  a 
deserter,  which  left  a  decided  morbid  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  later  suffering  a 
sunstroke,  became  the  victim  of  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  mental  aberration,  the  usual 
paranoia  which  imagines  itself  the  victim 
of  persecution.  After  several  attempts  in 
this  country  to  cure  his  mental  affliction, 
the  doctor  sailed  for  Europe,  intending  to 
seek  rest  and  recreation  in  England  sketch- 
ing and  painting,  and  carried  with  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  John  Ruskin. 
The  story  continues: 

Arrived  in  London,  Dr.  Minor  took 
lodgings  in  Lambeth,  his  address  being  41 
Tenison  Street,  a  little  thoroughfare  off 
York  Road  in  this  district,  which  is,  of 
course,  close  to  the  Thames  Embankment. 
At  the  American's  subsequent  trial  for 
murder,  his  landlady  testified  that  for  a 
month  or  two  after  his  arrival — namely,  in 
December  and  January — his  behavior  was 
quite  normal.  Then,  however,  he  suddenly 
began  sleejiing  out,  returning  in  an  unset- 
tled condition  of  mind.  Shortly  afterward, 
it  seems,  the  doctor  presented  himself  at 
the  local  jiolice  station  and  there  made 
"wild  and  incoherent  complaints"  of  per- 
secution from  the  Irish,  who,  he  said,  had 
jiersecuted  him  in  America  and  continued 
to  do  so  here.  He  also  WTote  a  letter  to 
the  police,  in  which  he  said:  "My  life  may 
be  taken  any  night.  I  trust  your  agents 
are  not  to  be  bought  over,  as  the  American 
ones  are." 

The  police  authorities  recognized  that  the 
doctor  was  mentally  deranged,  but  did  not 
believe  him  dangerous.  It  was  thought 
well,  however,  to  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  America,  and  this  was  done — 
done  too  late,  as  it  proved.  For  the  next 
act  was  a  tragic  on(>.  In  Belvedere  Road, 
Lambeth,  close  to  Hungerford  Bridge,  a 
few  hundr(>ds  of  yards  from  Dr.  Minor's 
lodgings,  stood  a  large  lirewery  known  as 
the  "Lion."  On  February  18,  at  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  nu)rniiig,  Dr.  Minor, 
who  was  then  alisent  from  his  rooms  almost 
nightly,  was  returning  home,  evidently  in 
a  highly  excited  condition.  The  night  was 
clear  and  starlit. 

Close  to  the  gates  of  the  lirewery  the 
American  suddenly  encountered  one  of 
the  employees  there — George  Merritt,  a 
stoker,  who  was  then  going  to  his  work. 
Suddenly  three  shots  rang  out  and  the 
nearest  ])oliceinan  rushed  to  the  scene  to 
find  Dr.  Minor  standing  with  a  smoking 
revolver  in  his  hand. 

"Who  fired  those  shots?  "  demanded  the 
iwliceman. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  American,  with  com- 
|)lete  calmness.  "I've  killed  a  man.  You 
wouldn't  expect   me  to  t^r  coward  enough 


to    fire    at    a    woman.     He's    lying    back 
there." 

By  this  time  another  officer  arrived  and, 
going  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
American,  he  found  the  unfortunate 
stoker's  body.  Death,  resulting  from  one 
bullet-wound  in  the  neck  and  another  in 
the  back,  had  been  practically  instantane- 
ous. The  doctor,  whom  the  policeman  de- 
scribed as  entirely  cool  and  self-possest, 
was  disarmed,  arrested,  and  at  once  con- 
veyed to  South wark  police  station,  where 
he  was  imprisoned.  He  then  appeared 
quite  indifferent.  On  being  searched,  it 
was  discovered  that  besides  being  in 
possession  of  the  revolver,  which  bore  the 
name  of  a  maker  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
the  doctor  was  armed  with  a  bowie-knife, 
which  he  wore  in  a  sheath  attached  to  his 
suspenders. 

At  his  lodgings,  besides  a  number  of 
letters  of  introduction,  including  the  one 
to  John  Ruskin  already  mentioned,  was 
found  a  quantity  of  beautifully  executed 
paintings  of  London  and  the  surrounding 
district. 

The  affair  made  a  great  sensation.  The 
promiscuous  carrying  and  frequent  use  of 
firearms  by  Americans  traveling  in  England 
had  become  more  or  less  of  a  scandal,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  London  press  toward 
Dr.  Minor  was  frankly  hostile;  the  more 
so  as  the  murdered  man  proved  to  be  the 
father  of  seven  children,  .whose  wife, 
moreover,  was  again  about  to  become  a 
mother.  The  London  Times  stigmatized 
the  murder  as  "an  atrocious  one." 

In  spite  of  this  prejudice,  however,  it 
w^as  possible  to  prove  that  the  doctor  was 
not  in  the  least  to  be  held  responsible  for 
his  action,  since  it  was  nothing  but  the 
unexpected  culmination  of  his  old  affliction. 
He  was  acquitted,  but  placed  in  Broadmoor 
"during  her  Majesty's  pleasure."  So  the 
story  was  told  to  Sir  James,  to  his  con- 
siderable amazement.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, he  begged  the  Governor  to  take  him 
at  once  to  his  mj'sterious  collaborator.  We 
are  told  that — 

Sir  James  remained  at  Broadmoor  for 
s(>veral  days,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  two  enthusiastic  philologists  derived 
the  most  pleasure  from  their  intercourse, 
which  was  also  by  no  means  without  it« 
fruitful  results  so  far  as  the  dictionary  was 
concerned.  They  parted  on  the  best  of 
terms.  Sir  James  placing  himself  at  the 
service  of  his  American  confrere  in  any 
way  in  which  his  help  could  be  useful, 
while  Dr.  Minor,  on  his  side,  promised 
to  continue,  whole-heartedly,  his  work  for 
the  dictionary. 

The  facts  up  to  this  point  (which  have 
been  verified  by  reference  to  the  files  of 
the  London  Times)  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  writer  only  recently. 
On  writing  to  Sir  James  Murray  to  ask 
if  Dr.  Minor  were  still  alive,  and  as  to  his 
present  whereabouts,  I  received  from  the 
distinguished  philologist  the  following 
reply: 

"Dr.  Minor  is  still  alive,  in  America, 
whither  his  friends  succeeded  in  taking  him 
a  few  years  ago.  I  correspond  with  him 
from  tinu^  to  time,  but  can  not,  during  his 
lifetime,  communicate  anything  with  regard 
to  him.  I  only  know  of  his  help  to  the 
dictionary." 

GKK.VT  T?E.\K  SPRING  AVATEK 

50r  tlip  i-.Tse  of  si\  slass  sfopppved  bottles 
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fifty  HbrseBcnver 
Seven^ssenger  SIX 

no50 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger    .    $885 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .    . 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass. 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Canadian  Prices 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .    . 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pa8s. 

F.  O.  B.  Walkerville 


Recreation  and  Relaxation 


The  delightful,  healthful  recreation  afforded  in  driving  the 
Studebaker  car  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  mental  strain  is  involved 
in  operating  it. 

The  weight  of  the  car  is  so  evenly  balanced  it  has  no  tendency  to  run  out  of  the 
road.    Physical  strength  is  not  constantly  required  to  make  it  drive  straight. 

The  deep  and  soft  cushions,  upholstered  with  real  hair  and  the  best  ob- 
tainable grade  of  genuine  hand-buffed  leather,  are  luxurious  and   restful. 

The  highly  tempered  steel  springs  are  properly  suspended  and  very  pliable, 
gently  absorbing  the  shocks  of  the  roads. 

The  Power  of  the  motor  is  responsive  and  flexible,  whether  climbing  steep 
hills,  driving  through  sand  or  running  on  smooth  roads. 


850 
1185 


$1195 
.  1165 
.  1495 


Six  Cylinder  Models 


.$1050 
.  1000 
.  1350 
.  1550 
.  2250 


Touring  Car,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .    . 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass. 
Coupe,  4-passenger    .    .    . 
Limousine,  7-passenger 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Canadian  Prices 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger    .$1395 

Roadster,  3-passenger  .    .    .    1350 

Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.     .    1695 

F.  O.  B.  Walkerville 


It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  sit  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  Studebaker  car. 
Just  enough  attention  is  required  to  prevent 
one  from  thinking  of  business,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  prevent  complete  relaxation  of 
the  mind  and  body  and  absolute  refresh- 
ment from  the  open  air. 


Driving  a  Studebaker  car  is  so  easy,  you  do 
it  instinctively — it  becomes  second  nature. 

DO    YOU    DRIVE    A    STUDEBAKER? 

if  not,  let  us  give  you  a  demonstration  and 
convince  you  of  its  satisfying  qualities. 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit 
We  have  made  and  sold  over  185,000  gasoline  motor  car» 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination; 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  lop,  and 
base.  (Solid  Oak)  5*^77  ^ 
ON     APPROVAL     J  —^ 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Our  new  "Univo^rsal  Style"  com*>ines  a  plfa^iing.  enduriiip  dfRitrn 
with  latest  pnw'tiral  iinpr.'VniieiiLH.  Adaplt-d  f.-r  li'>!ii>-  or  nfti.-<' 
liiThfv;  t>r-aiirjftill\  liiii-ii<Mi  in  Sol.lD  i>AK  wirh  non-blndln(t. 
disappearlnit  filasti  doors,  at  ^^I.T-'t  [ht  ttet-ti>>n:  i<<i>  :iii*l  iinse 
Sl/i-'tpai'li.  (in;»i.»i  \.ilii.  M'  ]a\v  tM  .r  nff«rf<l.  On  ..rdi-n-  nmonm- 
int!  ti^'l<'.rKiur«l  o\i'r  »*-  pay  freight;  freight  cqualiztM]  t..oxtreiiic 
UVstcru  Stiil«*ft.  (ithr>r  stylr>  ftii'l  j.'rji'lr!*  at  corre>iMiiidinpl>  1"W 
prirrs.  S -Id  filly  direct  ffiu  r<ur  (»t<>ry  at  a  considerable 
saTlnfi  t'>  V"ii.  Hnnltv  a  vilia^t*  in  flu-  •••iintry  !•  f t  win  j«-  tin  i<- 
ar<>  ir  ■  Liind-tr'^iM  K-.k^astv.  Endorsed  the  best  by  over 
75,000  users — iimny  pn>niiiK-nt  ii!i/«ii>.  ti..\frn"rN.  fr.nat"r^. 
il.«I-'r-.  law>iT*.  nii'l  «'l<»r(r>nien.  riin<Uti''iii  B««>kt'asr'.  hav.-  tMtii 
>..;>-i<-  f.>r  >■'•  v.ars  and  havc  always  given  full 
^atlsfactlon.  \\  nu-  f mi  our  nc\%  «  atal..^>o.  2^->. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM   MFG.  CO. 

LITTLE  I- ALL.S,  N.  Y. 

MiDufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcatts  and  Filing  CabiiwU 
IW.ituh  OtTuc:  /l.iiirun  lUdg..  .V.  1  .  Ctly 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Special  Offer  oll^^uSl, 

I  will  ftii|i|ily  tUe  followinK  r.'llertiuns, 
•-••iisistilifc  of  t«n  earhnf  ten  finf.iiaiiiC'l 
\nrietir5  in  each  c-llpction — naine^ooiil 
<-ii  u|i|ilirali,.ii.  1/  the  entire  6ou  l>uliii 
iirr  ..ril<  r<'<l  st  tlU  UU.  I  will  prepay  the 
<li>li\>Ty  t"any  jtart  of  the  United  States. 
Viiii  i4.  pay  delivery  on  fmallcr  order?. 

100  Single  Early  Tolipa 
100  May  FloweriDf  Tulip* 
100  Darwin  Tulipi 
100  CrocutM  1 4  varietiea) 
100  Hyacinlbs  (Beddiiv  lize) 
100  NarciuDi 


me   Broiiwny 

ooaooooooooooo 


The   Gay   Daffodils 

with  cups  of  Rold,  Tulips.  Il\a- 
i  inths  and  C"ro<us.  the  tiowrrs 
t  li.Lt  ni:iki- spriiiR Rurdcns  brinht, 
matt  be  pUnleal  tkis  Fall.  Thn 
ImiIIik  iirr  not  <'x()cnsivc,  hut  thr 
tlowi-rr*  Kivr  .'in  immcnw  amount 
of  n-iil  Kardt-n  io>-. 

Baur's  Booklet  of  Bulbs 

i"  <lilTrrrnt  from"  many  lists:  it  w-a» 
lomiiilitl  l>y  ;i  pniclical  biilb  man.  who 
■■•■liTtifl  only  tlip  varietiex  that  arc  »uro 
hloomers,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  gar- 
•Ifii.  Seinl  Tour  name  and  addresn  for  a  r«tpv. 
If  .v,.u  are  Intrreiiti'd  in  plaiitiiiE  nhriib;.  tr.'.!.. 
■  T  hartly  p1aiit>.  auk  f.>r  our  ftrneinl  I'atalogiii-. 

BAIIR     FLOR.\L    CO. 

IS  K,u«t  Ninth  St.,     Dept.  H,     Erie.  Pa. 

!FLOWER  LOVERS- LOOK! 

I  O  T>  'i  fS'kr'  I  P'lnt  Balbi  Now  for  Bprin»r  Flowers 
\^«j|l/l  Vfl  I  I:.  :,..,,'■,  !,.,,,.  k-r  Mi,.l-'  l-l.  n-.ir.-.  pr.  Ill 
t    »  _'  i^*^   /  ,    utiuiall     We  early  loll- 

'  ini^Hollan  lerop.  Qual 

i  ,  iv'i-«    lowest.     We  tell  Toll 

111  and  arraiifte  them  to  beautify 

lionie.  ynry..    Our  offei — il  OS- 

^    ^^  11   lly:iriiitlii    «  aMorted  Tu'.ip". 

cuse«.  mailed  t*.  you  for  .'"Oc.      Free  [.laiilin^  plaa  with  eytry  or- 
der     Oaiuiwat  Ba»«  i  Co..  B.>x  iM.  Walorluo,  la. 


Al  the  time  of  his  trial  llie  doc-tor  was 
thirty-five,  and  must,  therefore,  now  be 
se\enty-three.  Thus  ends  a  tale  whieh,  1 
think  it  will  be  agrreed,  is,  to  use  the  well- 
worn  cliche,  "stranger  than  fietioii."  1 
do  not  ])retend  that  the  details  given  here 
are  anything  like  etmipltte.  Now  that  the 
foregoing  has  been  piiMished.  however, 
perhaps  we  .«hall  be  privileged  to  hear 
Dr.  Minor's  extraordinary  story  from  his 
own  lips,  or  pen. 


.\  .SCHOOL  FOR  JiO.MB-THROWERS 

'T^TIKKK  was  a  time  in  the  world's 
-*-  warfare  when  all  a  fighter  needed  to 
do  was  to  follow  his  natural  instincts  when 
aroused  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  fury.  In 
those  days  it  was  no  trouble  at  all  for 
nearly  any  bad-tempered  i)erson  to  beeome 
a  most  e.xeellent  warrior  on  the  briefest 
notiee.  He  was  armed  with  some  simple 
weapon,  like  a  l)lu<lgeon,  or  a  sliaft  of 
metal,  or  a  dirk,  and  simply  turned  loose 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be 
as  frightful  as  he  could  be  before  his 
temper  cooled,  or  before  a  greater  bludgeon 
than  hi.s  had  struck  liim  down.  Tho.se 
golden  days  of  care-free  slaugliter  have 
passed,  howevi'r.  The  bright  spirit  of 
Civilization,  luirr>-ing  us  on  to  some  un- 
known state  of  perftx'tion,  has  refined  all 
things.  Unpremeditated  slaughter  has  be- 
come a  disgraceful  thing,  such  as  is  p(»r- 
mitted  only  in  our  dusky  and  degenerate 
allies,  whom  we  strive  to  hold  in  check  as 
much  as  is  compatible  with  the  amount 
of  damag(>  we  wish  them  to  inflict.  It  is 
also  decidedly  outre  to  step  forth  upon  the 
battle-fit  Id  with  any  such  unscientilic 
armament  as  was  formerly  employed.  For 
a  long  time  the  French  considered  tht> 
British  method  of  pugilistic  personal  com- 
l)at  disgustingly  common.  So  now  do  we 
consider  a  bowit^knife  or  a  simitar  or  any 
such  good,  honest,  disemboweling  weapon 
quite  beyontl  the  pale  in  civilized  warfart>. 
Only  the  cold  fire  of  scientific  knowledge 
must  now  gleam  in  the  warrior's  glance. 
He  must  approach  the  enemy  hosts  not  in 
an\  mad  frenzy,  but  controlled  by  a  cal- 
culating and  dialwlic  intellect.  The  fight- 
ing man  is  now  equijiped  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  become  an  engineer  and  scientist. 

The  lat»»st  evidence  of  the  superior 
knowledge  with  which  the  ordinary  soldier 
must  be  equipi^ed  is  given  by  It^iliih 
Pulitzer,  in  the  New  York  World,  in  his 
account  of  a  N-isit  to  a  French  school  of 
bomb-throwing,  where  hiintlreds  of  men 
who  must  gt)  down  to  the  front  trenches 
are  taught  the  dinicult  art  of  making 
boml)S  <<xplofle  in  the  enemy's  trench  in 
preference  to  their  own.  The  class  is  hekl 
in  a  peaceful  field  in  a  sheltered  valley,  and 
there  is  a  uniformed  in^lnictor  pn>sent  who 
e.xplaiiLs  elaborately  to  his  cla.ss  of  some 
two  hundred  pion-pioii.'<  the  seven  different 
types  of  hand-grenades  and  how  each  is 
fired.  The  first,  a  hea\  y  variety  that  could 
not    be    thrown    over    twenty    meters,    is 


Best  for 

Renewing 

Any  »"^ 

Polish 
Mop 


Dusting  Dustless 


Makes  O-Cednr  Mops  as  good  as  new  and 
other  polish  mops  as  i,<X)i  (almost)  asO-Cedar 
Mops.  It's  the  orlelnal  polish  mop  dressing. 
Make  your  dusting  dustless  by  nbing  a  few 
drops  on  your  dust  cloth.     Test  it. 

Send  for  Liberal  Free  Ssunple 

O-Cedar  Polish,  sizes  2."ic  to  ?3.0fl,  is  sold  by  all  gro- 
cers, drutjgists.  hardware  and  departmentstores.  Any 
dealer  wiU  return  your  money  if  you're  not  delighted. 

Channell  Chemical  Company 
Chicago   —    Toronto    —    London    —    Berlin 


H.  T.  Paiste  Co. 

3201  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  Light  Stampings 
in  Brass,  Steel  and  Brass  Plated 
Steel.  AUo 

Screw  Machine  Products  in  Brass 
— ^"  and  under. 


-  BRONZE  - 
MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

CAST  -  BRONZE  -  SIGNS 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  INC. 

BRONZE    FOUNDRY 

538  WEST  27^-"  ST.  New  YORK. 
_    Designs  a  Estimatfis  Fumisheil—  Illustrated  BoDkirl-  fi-eo  • 

*— ^— ^— ^^*^*^"'— ^***^   II  a  II    "  "   ™  "    ■  ■■    ^  ■■  ™  ■■  ™   ■■  m^-mr^ 
^^'*^**  M  11  »  IIM  11  »  ■■  ■  II  »   11  »  11   ■   11  M  ■■    ■   ii^e^l  ■    11  ■  11   1    . 


^/^  $4  a  Month 

Bays  This  Visible 
Olirer  Typewriter 

Nothing  DowD — Free  Trial,  l-cs? 
than  Agents'  Prices.  Shipped  on 
.ipproval.  If  you  want  to  keep  it. 
send  us  $4  a  month.  Send  for  fa- 
mous Free  tyijewriter  book.  Tells 
how  to  save  J48.  Write  today. 
Typewriters  Distrlb.  Syndicate 
1510-43G  Wabash  Ave.. Chicago 


'/f"f^'*f^/^//^//f//^////ff ////////. 


10.000  Miles 

Guarantee  on 

Drictson  Tires 

A  spe<iflclO,000  mile  written 
gruarantee  for  every  Brict- 
son  Tire  nse-.  Tire  econo- 
my and  protection  against 
punctures,  blowouts  and 
rim  cuts.  Brictson  Tires 
are  rut.  oil  and  easoline 
proof  and  wonderfully  re- 
silient and  easy  riding. 

Try  Brictson  Tires 
At  Our  Expense. 

Rnd  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
Sirvice  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneu- 
matic Tires.   Don't  pay  unless  satis- 
fied.   Write  today  for  details  of  Free 
Trial  PLtn  and  descriptive  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO.  e> 

399:>  Brictson  Bldg.  BrookinKS.S.D.  i^ 
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exploded  by  means  of  a  metal  i)iM  atlaelied 
by  a  thong  to  tlu;  thrower's  wrist  and 
thrust  into  a  hole  in  tlie  bomb  before  it  is 
thrown.  As  the  missile  leaves  the  thrower's 
hand  the  quick  witlidrawal  of  the  pin  fvjvcs 
the  spark  whieh  ignites  a  five-secoud  fuse. 
The  second  is  i)ear-shaped  with  a  sprinj,' 
that  tlie  ijrasp  of  tho  thrower  release's, 
igniting  a  fus((  of  the  same  length  as  the 
first.     Of  the'  rest,  we  read: 

The  third  bond)  was  a  can  of  white  tin 
attached  by  two  wi:-;'s  to  a  white  deal 
liandle.  A  nail  was  stuck  into  a  liole  in 
the  can.  The  nail  was  hammered  in  by  a 
sharp  ra])  against  ground.  ("If  you  try  to 
knock  it  in  against,  the  palm  of  your  hand 
it  would  hurt,"  explaim-d  our  instructor.) 
The  nail,  driven  in,  started  the  fuse. 

Tn  the  demonstration  of  this  particular 
bomb  our  mentor  was  qnite  peculiariN' 
realist i;%  bringing  it  violently  down  to 
within  what  seemed  like  the  fracttion  of  an 
inch  of  the  ground. 

The  fourth  bomb  was  black  and  round 
and  was  started  by  scratching  the  tij)  of  a 
stiffly  projecting  bit  of  ignitible  fuse 
against  a  black  band  of  raspy  material 
worn  round  the  thuml)  of  the  left  hand. 
The  fifth  bomli  was  lighted  in  a  very  similar 
manner  against  the  side  of  an  ordijiary 
safety-match  box.  Theso  five  were  regular 
grenades. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  were  incendiary 
grenades  to  set  fire  to  wooden  obstructions, 
etf.  The  one,  in  exploding,  scattered  the 
burning  liquid  to  a  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
the  other  set  fire  only  to  the  spot  where 
it  burst.  These  were  both  large,  spherical 
boml)s.  Before  being  thrown  kerosene 
was  poured  into  them  through  a  little  bung- 
hole,  which  was  then  stopt  up. 

The  eighth  was  an  asphyxiating  bomb. 
1  can  not,  however,  be  too  careful  in 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  so-called 
"asphyxiating"  bamb  was  not  poisonous, 
like  the  German  asi)hyxiating  gases,  but 
merely  irritated  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
throat,  so  that  when  thrown  into  a  German 
bomb-proof  it  would  force  out  the  occu- 
pants.     It  left  no  ill  after-effects. 

Following  this  explanation  was  a  displaj- 
of  the  actual  oi)eration  of  the  bombs. 
The  "class"  withdrew  to  a  respectful 
distance  of  200  feet;  only  the  sergeant  of 
engineers  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  remained  in  the 
trench.  The  former  stood  in  a  portion  of 
the  trench  slightly  widened  for  his  purposes; 
the  latter  ventured  no  nearer  than  the 
door  of  the  neighboring  bomb-proof.  The 
engineer  picked  up  bomb  number  one. 
Says  the  observer: 

Having  seen  the  departure  of  the  bomb, 
I  ungracefully  tmnbled  into  the  bond)- 
proof,  with  the  engineer  a  close  second. 
Once  there,  there  was  an  appreciable  pause. 
Then  came  an  explosion,  the  violence  of 
which  really  astonished  me.  I  could 
distinctly  feel  the  ground  shake. 

After  giving  the  fragments  whieh  liad 
been  hurled  our  way  plenty  of  time  to 
come  down  on  the  roof,  we  stept  out  into 
the  trench  again.  He  next  picked  up 
bomb  number  tliree  with  the  deal  handle, 
hammered  th(i  nail  home  with  one  sharj) 
rap  against  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  sent 
the  bomb  hurtling  through  the  au*. 

The  mechanism  of  the  first  bomb,  as 
explained,  was  put  in  operation  the  instant 


Ddsge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


Those  who  have  had  years 
of  experience  driving  motor 
cars  are  its  most  enthusi- 
astic owners. 


The  car  satisfies  them  completely.     They 
admire  its  beauty.      They  dwell  upon  its 
comfort.     They    insist    in  the    most    em 
phatic  way  upon  the  high  quality  of  its 
performance. 


The  wheelbase  is  110  inches 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
complete  is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit; 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit i 


Dddge  Brothers,  Detroit 


Cyclopedia  of  P HO  TOGnAPHY 


For  the  Amateur, 
Scientific  Student, 

EVERYTHING  ABOUT 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

-V  preat,  Vig  encjxlopcdic  work  coverinii 
the  whole  fitld  of  r>hi)to;;rai)liic  knowledge 
aiiJ  practise.  The  greatest  book  in  the  entire 
field  of  photographic  literature — the  result  of  the 
coo-)eration  of  many  men,  each  having  special  knowl- 
e  Ige  of  his  own  particular  branch.  \  oui  outfit — your 
studio — your  factorv,  is  incomplete  if  you  do  not 
possess  this  all-inclusive  work.  Its  ali>habetical 
arrangement  automatically  solves  every  problem  of 
photographic  practise,  cherai  try,  etc.,  etc. 

Large  Quarto,  Cloth,  about  600  Large  Doubl 

FUNK  &  W^AGNALLS  COMPANY.   - 


the  Professional,  the  Manufacturer,  the  Artist,  the 
for  EVERYBODY  Interested  in  Photography. 

\  hurried  gl.ince  through  its  pages  re\-eals  Uitni>ui:hiitiilrr,h 
u/'  ullier  things)  such  practical  topics  as  :  I'hoiogr.ii  liic 
Cliemistry — Enlargini; — Developing —  Retouchins — \  a- 
rious  Processes — .Artificial  Liijht — Flashlight^  Portraiture 

—  Wild  Animals — .\rchi lecture — .\utochroine  Process — 
Backgrounds — Filling  in  Backgrounds — Cop>-rig!M-  Bas 
Relief — Printing — Translating  Photos  into  Line-  I  raw- 
ings — Night  Photography — How  to  Fit  Out  a  Dark  Room 
—  Knamel  Surfaces — Fixing — Framing — Shutters — Lenses 
— .Speed — Indoor  Work — Instantaneous  Photograpln  — 
Natural  Color  Photography  —  Paper — Snapshots — Kx- 
posures — Stereoscopic  Photography — etc.,  etc.,  throughout 
the  entire  list  of  photographic  terminology.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones,  color  plates  and 
numerous  diagrams. 

:  Column  Pages,  S3. 75  Net ;  by  Mail  24c  Extra. 

354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Put   Feltoid   Casters 
on  that  piano! — 

and    on    all    of   your   other    furni- 
ture, too. 

TKey  would  have  saved  that  beautiful  floor 

— now  all  scratched  and  grooved  by  old- 

fashionrd  hard  wheel  casters. 

FELTOIDS   cannot    hurt    the   finest   floor 

or  rug.      They  are  scratchless,    noiseless. 

durable.      Casters   and    tips    to   fit   every 

piece  of  furniture. 

Hardware,  furniture,  department 
stores,  orwriteforthe  FeltoidStyle 
Book  9,  giving  prices,  sizes,  etc. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY 
Dept.C  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Feltoids 


How  to  Sell  Things 


approaching  the  prospect,  thi 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

Thcauthor  knowsevery  twistan'l  knack  of  sellinR — 
from  loriR  and  wide  PR(\CTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  «how  you  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BK,  orders.    Order  to-day.     By  mail,  540. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourtli  Ave..  New  York 


■  huythe  Shoe 
P      with  the       m 


TelTil'Bp 

TH£  ilATHlR  TOC  THAT 
WEARS  UKiA  PtC'SMOSl 


Write    us    for 


Demand    shoes    with    Tel-Til-Tip*. 
n.ime  of  nearest  dealer. 

Tel -Til -Tip  Co.,     Holland,    Mich. 


he  hammered  the  nail  in.  As  it  thus  got  a 
running  start  on  us,  we  had  only  barely 
time  to  get  under  cover  before  the  explosion 
took  place. 

Next  came  bomb  number  four.  The 
demonstrator  adjusted  the  black  band 
round  his  left  thumb,  took  the  bomb  in  his 
right  hand  and  gave  it  a  scratch. 

He  evidently  had  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  first  scratch  had  lighted  the 
fuse,  because  after  glancing  at  it  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  it  a  second  scratch  before 
throwing  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  had  already 
made  home  base  in  the  bomb-proof  and 
was  perfectly  satisfied  to  watch  from  there 
his  second  effort  to  get  a  light,  which  was 
crowned  with  complete  success. 

^\iter  watching  the  way  these  three 
l)ombs  were  started  and  thrown,  I  now 
wanted  to  watch  the  rest  of  them  explode. 
So  aft(T  considerable  discussion  between 
the  staff  officer  who  had  me  in  charge  and 
the  officer  of  explosives  as  to  just  how  much 
danger  there  was  in  the  operation,  we  moved 
out  of  the  trench  up  to  the  top  of  a  little 
rise  about  fifty  yards  to  the  right,  where  we 
ensconced  ourselves  in  some  bushes.  The 
soldiers  were  all  kept  at  their  original 
distances  of  200  yards  behind  the  trench. 

From  my  new  position  I  got  an  excellent 
view  of  the  engineer  whirling  his  arm 
and  letting  fly;  of  the  hea\y  black  objects 
rushing  through  the  air;  of  the  accm-acy 
with  which  they  hit  the  dummy  trench; 
of  the  lazy  manner  in  which  they  rolled 
only  two  or  three  feet  along  the  ground 
before  coming  to  rest,  and  of  the  treacher- 
ous inertia  with  which  each  lay  apparently 
as  dead  and  cold  as  a  piece  of  coal  dropt 
by  some  passing  c'oal-<'art,  while  the  second 
of  time  which  possibly  elapsed  seemed 
like  a  minute  at  the  least.  Then  came  an 
amazingly  instantaneous  burst  of  lead- 
colored  smoke  covering  a  circle  some  forty 
yards  in  diameter,  accompanied  by  an 
explosion  of  surprizing  violence.  I  could 
see  no  flash  of  fire  at  all. 

Another  device  of  much  interest  to  the 
unprofessional  spectator  was  the  aerial 
torpedo,  fired  from  a  specially  constructed 
and  rather  complicated  little  gun  quite 
difTerent  from  the  old-fashioned  blaek- 
powder  mortar.  This  and  the  last  three 
grt>nades  before  explained  he  describes 
as  he  saw  them  in  operation: 

The  new  gun  made  practically  no  report 
in  discharging  the  torpedo.  It  was  beauti- 
ful to  watch  the  slender,  fishUke  projectile 
go  sailing  in  a  high  and  graceful  arc  up, 
up,  up  against  the  sky  and  then  down, 
down,  down,  until  it  landed  just  beyond 
the  wire  entanglements.  But  it  really 
never  did  land,  for  it  had  a  percussion- 
device  in  its  no.se  which  exploded  it  on 
touching  ground.  This  big  torpedo  had  a 
n>duced  charge  of  explosive  so  as  not  to 
destroy  too  much  of  the  field.  Judging  b\' 
the  report  of  this  reduced  charge,  th(>  full 
charge  going  off  must  be  the  grandfather 
of  all  explosions. 

Next  came  the  two  incendiary  bombs. 
One  of  these  hurst  on  contat-t,  setting  fire 
to  the  patch  of  grass  where  it  landed.  The 
other  had  a  fuse  which  shot  out  a  stream 
of  golden  sparks  like  fireworks  before  ex- 
ploding. This  bomb  threw  burning  li'iuid 
in  all  directions,  setting  many  fires  in  the 
grass  for  a  radius  of  several  yards. 

Last  came  the  asphx-xiating  bomb.  It 
consisted  of  a  sphere  formed  by  fi\e  pieces 


If  you 

m  need  j^losse^ 


you  need 
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Shur-on\ 

'     EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE    ^ 

k  MOUNTINGS  ^ 


You  u-ill  nrcer  u-ant  any  other  make  of 
mounling  after  you  once  wear  the  latest 
real  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or    Spectacle. 

Shur-ons  are  guaranteed,  give  comfort, 
are  neat  in  appearance, assure  the  safety 
of  your  eyes,  and  when  properly  fitted, 

— stick  tight  comfortably 

The  mark  in  the  border  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  the  s^ape  of  a  Shur-on  finger  grip 
—that  and  the  name  "Shur-on  "stamped  on 
the  bridge  protect  you  against  imitation. 

The  quality  and  guarantee  make  it  worth 
while  to  say  to  your  optometrist,  optician 
or  oculist:  ''Is  this  Shur-on  made  by 
Kirstein?" 

For  your  ovm  protection,  clip  this  advertise- 
ment and  show  it  when  you  buy. 

The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by 
KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Court  Life  in 

France,  Germany 
England,    Russia 

Memories  of 
Forty  Years 

By  Princess  Catherine  lUdtlwUl 

A  Princess,  welcomed  in  the  highest  courts  of 
Europe,  her  revelations  have  the  stamp  of  genuine 
authority.  Intimate  with  Kings,  Queens,  Statesmen, 
and  various  towering  intellects  of  the  past  40  years, 
her  pages  shed  much  light  upon  the  great  personalities 
now  high  in  the  councils  of  war.  "  If  the  year  gives 
us  many  books  as  interesting,  we  will  have  some  very 
entertaining  reading,"  says.  Jeannette  L.  Gilderina 
lengthy  notice  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Extralarge  Octavo, 
beautifully  illustrated.     $J.T5  net;  by  mail,  l6c  extra. 

Fonk  &  Wafoalls  Company,     354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Tork 


UPSELFr0RLE4|>[ 

"  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  VI 

POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  Grenvillc  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth.  $1.25  tut.    Postpaid  $1.37. 
Fl'.NK  &  WA(i.\AI,L8  C'OSIPA.NT,  354-3CO  Fourth  Ave.,  .\EW  TORK 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

Bv  Paul  Dubois,  MO.  Vima,  Cloth,  64  pages.    ."iOcents. 
FUNK  A- WAGNAI.LS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


**I  Have  Lost  Every  Cent  I  Everlpvested" 

said  a  prominent  physician  in  aWesterncity.  Thetrouble 
with  this  doctor  was  that  he  had  not  really  invested.  He 
h.id  on\y  speculated,  and  there's  a  vast  difference. _  Like 
too  many  other  professional  men.  talented  in  their  own 
line  but  too  busy  or  too  inexperienced  to  be  adepts  in  the 
safe  handling  of  money,  this  man  has  been  misled  by  the 
vain  promises  of  one  promoter  or  stock  salesman  after 
another. 

Had  he  been  fortified  by  the  timely  warnings  and 
sound  suggestions  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

he  would  not  have  listened  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  pro- 
moter or  pursued  one  "will-o'-the-wisp  investment" 
after  another  to  his  great  financial  detriment. 

It  is  til  protect  just  such  persons  as  this  and  all  other 
men  and  women  who  need  sound  financial  advice  that 
'■The  Book  of  Thrift"  has  been  written  by  T.  D. 
MacGregor,  of  the  editorial  stafT  of  the  conservative,  70- 
year-old  "Bankers'  Magazine".  The  book  has  no  ul- 
terior purpose.  Neither  its  author  nor  its  publishers 
have  any  personal  axe  to  grind.  They  have  no  securities 
to  sell.  The  advice  in  this  big  and  interesting  book  is  ab- 
solutely unbiased  and  dependable.  The  reading  of  it 
ntnv  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

Large  j2mo.  350  pp.,  70   illustrations. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.1  j. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

354  Fourth  Avenue 


COMPANY, 
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of  perforated  iron  held  loosely  together  in  a 
sort  of  disjointed  shell  by  a  little  wire 
basket.  Inside  this  openwork  ball  hung  a 
small  glass  vessel  full  of  acid.  When  the 
engineer  threw  the  ball  against  the  ground 
the  five  pieces  of  metal  shell  collapsed 
on  to  the  glass,  breaking  it  and  liberating 
the  acid,  which  made  a  wet  splash  on  the 
ground.  This  acid  in  turn  makes  a  gas 
which  the  French  somewhat  euphemisti- 
cally call  "gaz  timide." 

To  show  that  this  gas  was  not  poison- 
ous, like  the  Germans'  gases,  we  were 
invited  to  stand  in  a  close  circle  right 
around  the  fragments  of  the  bomb  im- 
mediately after  it  had  been  thrown,  with 
our  heads  bent  over.  We  stood  and  stood, 
sniffing  away,  but  could  detect  no  gas  of 
any  kind. 

"Ah,"  said  the  officer  of  explosives, 
"in  the  full,  open  air  like  this  our  'gaz 
timide'  takes  longer  to  be  noticed,  but  in 
an  enclosed  space  it  works  very  rapidly." 

Hardly  had  he  finished  speaking  when 
I  began  to  notice  a  small  something  like 
wood-alcohol.  At  the  same  time  my  eyes 
began  to  stream  with  tears,  my  nose  felt 
as  tho  it  was  indulging  in  one  long,  con- 
tinuous sneeze,  and  I  turned  hastily 
away,  coughing  and  sputtering  and  wiping 
my  eyes,  with  an  officer  on  each  side  keep- 
ing me  active  company. 

"If  that's  a  timide  gas,"  I  remarked  to 
one  of  the  officers  as  we  left  the  pupils 
to  begin  actual  practise,  "I'd  hate  to 
meet  a  fierce  one." 


FRANCE'S  FEAR  OF  "THE  MAN  ON 
HORSEBACK" 

IS  General  Joffre  Chief  of  Staff  in  France 
to-day  because  he  never  rides  horse- 
back? This  question  is  not  so  senseless  as 
it  sounds  at  first,  when  one  considers  the 
temperament  of  the  French  people,  the 
suspicious  nature  of  their  Government, 
and  the  peculiar  fact  that  a  man  of  fiery 
temperament  with  the  elements  of  a  con- 
queror in  his  nature  has  often  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  over  them,  when, 
combined  with  his  ability,  he  possest  a 
commanding  and  inspiring  personality. 
That,  as  a  writer  recently  quoted  in  these 
columns  has  shown,  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  Joffre.  He  does  not  ride  horseback,  and 
he  is  far  from  an  impressive  figure  when  he 
is  on  the  ground.  But  there  is  another 
general  in  France,  we  are  reminded,  in  the 
New  York  World  Sunday  Magazine,  who 
possesses  even  greater  ability  than  Joffre 
has  as  yet  displayed,  and  whom  Joffre  him- 
self has  termed  "the  greatest  strategist 
in  Europe,"  who  has  all  the  personal 
magnetism  that  a  greater  leader  of  the 
people  must  possess.  He  is  truly  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner  "The  Man  on  Horse- 
back"— the  man  whom  the  French  Gov- 
ernment delighteth  not  to  honor,  fearing, 
it  is  hinted,  the  overthrow  of  the  Republi- 
can regime  should  any  such  character 
attain  too  great  popularity. 

General  Foch  is  the  man — a  soldier  of 
equal  experience  with  Joffre,  who  with 
Joffre  has  won  the  British  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.    Before  the  war 


ired  for  — 

Electricity^ 

the  Howe  Convenient 
Cheerful,  Comfortable  - 


The  house  that  has  been  wired  for 
electricity  is  a  home  transformed, 
for  the  conveniences  that  electricity 
brings  are  manifold.  Not  only 
does  the  bright  white  radiance  of 
EDISON  MAZDA  Lamps  give 
the  visible  finishing  touch  of  refine- 
ment, but  electric  light  introduces 
the  table  toaster,  the  percolator, 
the  electric  grill  and  other  culinary 
devices,  electric  radiators,  flatirons, 
washing  machines,  fans — achieve- 
ments that  have  revolutionized  the 
housekeeping  of  the  20th  Century. 


A^adeinUSAandkckedtyMAZDA  SERVICE 

EDISON  MAZDA  Lamps  give  three 
times  as  much  light  as  old-style  carbon 
lamps  without  increasing  cost  for  cur- 
rent. This  economy  is  daily  intro- 
ducing electric  service  into  thousands 
of  homes,  old  and  new  alike,  the  country 
over. 

Let  your  lighting  company  or  nearest 
Edison  Agent  demonstrate  to  you  the 
great  difference  between  EDISON 
MAZDA  Lamps  and  old-style  lamps. 
Note  the  improvement  in  QUALITY 
as  well  as  increase  in  QUANTITY  of 
light.  Let  them  give  you  figures  to 
prove  how  remarkably  inexpensive  wir- 
ing is  when  done  in  "The  Modern 
Manner."  Let  them  show  you  how  easy 
it  is,  and  how  it  can  be  quickly  done 
without  trouble,  dirt  or  disorder. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

General  Sales  OKice.  Hdrnson.N.  J-  Agenae*  Efc'ciy^^'hcrc 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.    $1,000,000  in 

^■■^^^^^^^^■^^^~    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  manual  fur  self-instniction  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contnina  many 
choice,seIectious  for  practise.  Cloth,  543  pn.  ^1.25  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COUPAXT,  834-8GO  Fonrth  AreDDe,  New  York. 


HAVANA  TOBIES 

Hand  Made,  Long  Filler,  direct  from  the  maker,  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.    Sample  box  of  50,  prepaid,  $1.00.    State  shade  desired — light,  dark  or  medium. 

JOSEPH   H.  RUGG,  1137    Market   Street,  BLAIRSVILLE,  PENNA. 

Established  1843  $2.00  per  1  CO.    Charges  Prepaid 


EXACT  SIZE   AND  SHAPE 
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I  n^HERE'S  a  green  | 
I  ^  tag  attached  to  the  | 
I  clasp  of  every  pair  of  1 
I  PVIRIS  G/?RTERS.  You  | 
I  will  see  this  tag  just  as  | 
I  soon  as  you  open  up  | 
I  the  box.  This  tag  and  | 
I  the  name  on  the  shield  I 
I  will  enable  you  to  1 
I  identify  these  garters  | 
I  beyond  any  doubt.         | 

I  25  and  50  cents  | 

I  The  best  stores  everj'where  sell  PARIS  | 
I        G/5RTERS.     Ask  for  them  by  name.        | 

f         A.   Stein   &  Co.         1 

I  A/ai/ri  Cbildrrnt  HICKORY  Garten  | 

I  Chicago  New  York  | 


Paint  serves  two  ends:  it  protects  the 
house  and  improves  its  looks.  The  appeal 
is  to  your  pocketbook  and  to  your  pride. 
One  ingredient  added  to  paint  will  serve 
hoth  these  purposes.     That  ingredient  is 

Zinc 

Stipulate  this  to  the  painter  who  is  go- 
inc  to  cet  the  job. 

Wp  have  three  books  discussing  Zinc  from  the 
tlircc  viewpoints  of  the  parties  most  concerned. 

For  House  Owner:    "Your  Move'^ 

For  Arcliitccts:    "One  of  Your  Problems^ ' 

For  Painters :  *'Zinc  That  MaJe  a  Painter  Ric/i" 

Ask  for  yours.    Sent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  416,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  biv;  coiitr,ic:t   iobs  Cdnsiilt   our   Rc'^i  arrli   Bureau 


his  service  to  France  was  signal,  in  the 
efforts  he  spent  in  the  development  of  the 
Er-ole  d»  Guerre,  of  which  he  was  director, 
especially  in  the  organization  of  the  great 
French  "Krupj)" — the  Creusot  arms- and 
ammunition-fax'tories.  Concerning  the  man 
and  his  work  since  the  war  began,  we  are 
told  that— 

.V  very  strict  disciplinarian,  Foch  is 
l)elov«'d  of  his  men.  He  treats  them  like 
human  beings,  and  altho  he  is  very  severe 
on  shirkers  ht-  is  liberal  in  rewarding 
eftorl  and  merit  whcn-ver  he  finds  it.  He 
has  time  and  again  declared  in  his  lectures 
that  the  present  war  was  ine\itable,  and 
he  was  ready  when  it  came. 

When  the  Germans  swept  on  toward 
I'aris  in  the  early  part  of  September.  1914, 
and  the  hVench  Government  had  fled  to 
Bordeaux,  it  v.as  Foch  who  foimd  the  weak 
siK)t  between  the  armies  of  von  Kluck  and 
ihe  CrowTi  Prince,  when  he  cut  to  pieces 
the  army  of  von  Biilow.  .Just  at  the  right 
monii'nt  he  threw  a  wedge  in  between  the 
I'russian  Guard  and  the  Saxon  troops,  and 
the  German  commanders  were  forced  to 
change  their  plans.  .loffre  seized  the  op- 
portimity  and  ordered  a  general  advance. 
If  they  could  not  aihance  they  were  to  die 
where  they  stood,  but  not  another  foot  of 
PVench  territory  was  to  be  yielded  to  the 
enemy.  The  invaders  were  halted,  and 
then  thrown  back  to  their  present  positions 
on  the  Aisne. 

Six  weeks  later,  when  Antwerp.had  fallen 
and  the  gallant  Belgian  Army  was  making 
its  stand  on  tht^  Yser.  with  the  famous 
Seventh  Division  of  the  British  cavalry 
holding  the  freshly  dug  trenches  at  Ypres, 
Foch  rushed  the  French  Tenth  Army  to 
the  res<*ue  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
invaders  were  thrown  back  a<'ross  the 
Yser  at  Rampscappelle,  the  sluice-gates 
were  opened,  thousands  (jf  Germans  were 
drowned,  and  an  impassable  barrier  of 
Hooded  marshes  placed  athwart  the  road 
to  Calais. 

These  two  great  aehievements  have  made 
F'o.'h  renowned  in  France,  and  yet,  we  are 
told,  singularly  little  has  been  puV)lished 
al)out  him.  Does  this  truly  denote  a  fear 
t)f  the  popular  leader?  We  are  asked  to 
consider  the  following  facts: 

France  is  a  military  nation.  Every 
Frenchman  .serves  in  the  Army  and  is 
mirtured  \\\)o\\  its  past  glories.  On  every 
page  of  Fairopean  history,  from  ChaHe- 
inagne  to  Joan  of  .Vrc  and  front  Louis 
.XIY.  to  the  Great  Xai)oleon,  the  record  of 
French  valor  shines  in  victory  and  through 
defeat.  When  the  strains  of  the  "  Mar.>:eil- 
laise"  called  the  French  nation  to  arms  a 
year  ago  each  man's  soul  leapt  to  the  great 
sjicritice.  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if,  with 
p«'aee  restored  in  the  hour  of  victory,  the 
soldier  who  again  becomes  a  citizen  shall 
honor  those  who  have  led  him  in  war. 

Ttie  French  Republic  can  never  forget 
tliat  after  the  Gnat  Revolution  it  was 
sjived  from  a  return  to  monarchy  by  the 
.\rmy.  Ever  since  the  famous  i:^thdayof 
Yendemiaire  (the  .")th  of  Octobir,  179.5), 
when  the  French  Itepublic  was  perpetu- 
ated and  Barras  sustain«>d  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Convention  under  an  artillery 
officer  who  was  to  become  the  Great 
Xapoleon.  there  has  been  in  FVance  a 
tendency  to  exalt  the  Army  at  the  expense 
of  the  ci\'il  authorities. 

H    is   cxirious   that,   just    like  Xaj)oko:i. 


Foch  is  an  artillery-ofiBcer  and  a  born  strat- 
egist. Like  the  great  Emperor,  he  applies 
to  military  science  the  things  that  made 
!Machiavelli  great  in  politics:  speed,  decision, 
and  unity  of  control. 

And  do  not  think  that  the  day  of  the 
Man  on  Horseback  has  passed.  It  is  not 
so.  Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  in  times 
of  peace,  a  general  who — and  here  is  an- 
other curious  coiiK'idence — held  the  same 
place  in  the  French  War  Office  as  Foch  did 
— he  was  Director  of  the  Ecole  de  Guerre 
— came  very  near  making  himself  dictator 
of  France. 

Who  does  not  remember  Boulanger  and 
his  blaek  charger?  In  18S7  it  looked  very 
much,  after  the  Schnaebele  incident,  as 
tho  France  woidd  turn  once  more  to  a 
Man  on  Horseback  to  lead  her  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  party  ])olitics  and  opportunism 
into  which  she  had  fallen.  If  Boulanger 
had  been  really  the  great  man  that  the 
French  imagined  he  was,  instead  of  a 
weakling,  who  fled  the  coimtry  only  to 
kill  himself  upon  the  grave  of  his  affinity, 
parliamentary  government  would  have 
fallen  before  the  sword. 


CHAMELEON  WAR-SHIPS 
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R  INVISIBLE  NAVY"  is  not 
he  phrase  of  sardonic  humor  that 
it  may  seem  to  our  more  enthusiastic 
proponents  of  preparedness.  At  least,  in 
the  case  of  the  experiments  that  are  being 
carried  on  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  present, 
there  is  little  sarcasm  in  the  appellation  and 
much  good  sense,  for  the  aim  of  these  ex- 
periments, we  are  told,  is  to  arrive  at  a 
disgtiise  for  our  war-ships  which  wnll 
borrow  its  basic  idea  from  the  chameleon 
and  other  of  Nature's  artists  at  protective 
coloration.  Persons  who  have  hi^n  watch- 
ing the  residts  have  become  con\inced  that 
the  destroyer  fleet  lately  the  subject  of  the 
ship -painter's  efforts  has  become  prac- 
tically invisible  at  sea,  not  only  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  to  strong  binoculars  as  well. 
■■Battk>-ship  gray"  has  had  its  day.  It 
was  better  than  the  glaring  ultraprominent 
white  that  once  made  our  Navy  the  marks- 
man's favorite  target,  V)ut  it  was  far  from 
the  last  word  in  invisibility,  for  it  has 
recently  been  proved  that — 

A  solid  color  of  any  kind  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at.  sea,  whereas  a  mottled  sm-- 
face.  like  the  surrounding  water  itself, 
breaking  uj)  into  lights  and  shades,  will 
make  almost  any  bidk  invisible  at  a  dis- 
tance proportionate  to  size.  Abbott  H. 
Thayer,  an  Englishman,  who  studied  the 
colorations  of  wild  animals,  and  particu- 
larh  water-fowl,  noting  at  what  distance 
their  color  enabled  them  to  become  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  and  luider  glass, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  taught  Theodore 
Roosevelt  much  that  he  knows  on  the  sub- 
ject of  invisible  animals,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Navy's  taking  up  the 
problem.  Mr.  Thayer  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  Navy  Department 
a  year  ago  and  demonstrated  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  model  of  a  torpedo- 
boat  i)aint<'d  by  him  could  not  be  seen, 
while  a  similar  vessel  j)ainfed  battle-gray 
was  plainly  visible. 

.\t    Xewj)ort    the  destroyers   lunc  been 
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It  is  generally  acknowledged 
among  men  who  know,  that 
this  label  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
means  as  much  in  the  matter 
of  value  as  the  word  "Sterling' 
does   on   a   piece  of  silver. 


^ai/oredic^^rnjeaAju/rt^^u, 


^Alcqff.o< 


$25  and  up 
Suit  or  Overcoat 

Ask  our  representative  in  your 
town  to  show  you  our  distinct- 
ive Autumn  &  Wmter  woolens 
and  send  us  your  measure  To- 
day. If  you  don't  know  him, 
write  us  for  his  name. 


Largest  tailors  in  the  world  of 
GOOD  made-to-order  clothes 


Price  Building 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


You    are    cordially    in vit eel    to    inspect    our    mammoth    tailor   sKo^^ 
whenever    you    visit     Chicago.      A    guide    will     show    you     through: 
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The  Stamp  of  Distinction 

Is  apparent  to  the  recipients  of 

Social  Stationery,  Wedding  Invitations, 
Announcements,  At  Home  and  Recep- 
tion Visiting  Cards. 
Exquisite  work  in  every  detail  reflecting 
the  latest  social  conventions. 

SPECI.\L  OFFER 

To  con\'incc  you  of  the  l>cauty  and  quality  of  our 
work,    we    will    engrave  50  cards  in  Script  for 
91^.     Plate  becomes  your  property. 
Samples  mailed  oa  request.  Address  Dept.  D-S. 

WM.  II.  HOSKIXS   CO. 

Stationers-Engruvers-Printers 
904  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHIL.\..  P.\. 


Special  School  Directory 

in  Second  and  Last  Issues  of  Each  Month 

Leading  schools  and  colleges  are  regu- 
larly represented  in  The  Literary 
Digest's  columns.  An  especially  com- 
plete Director^'  of  worth-while  institu- 
tions appears  in  the  lecond  and  last 
issues  of  each  month. 

These  schools  are  located  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  offer  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

Study  these  advertisements  very  care- 
fully. 


If  you  fail  to  find 
the  school  you  wish 
amonR  those  repre- 
sented, write  our 
School  Bureau 
whichisefjuipped  to 
givcyoupromptand 


careful  service  with- 
out fee  or  obligation. 
Address  inQUir>'    to 
School  Buirtaa 
Tbe  Literary  Digest 

New  York 
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GET  MY  Dnnir 

BIQ  FREE  P^m^ 

oiplalning  tho  spcrots  of  how  to 
obtain  It.  I  have  a  wundorlul  new  mi'thod  of  nain- 
Ing  speod  on  a  tj  powritir,  Kiitirrly  diflurcnt  from 
any  other  svHU-m— nothmg  like  it — cany  to  barn, 
Incn-ases  your  Bpi^fil  frum  tho  flmt— HO  to  100  words 
a  miniito  K>iaranto<-d.  It  makes  vnu  more  valuable 
to  Tour  emi  loyer.  and  PHTS  YOU  IT?  IN  THKBIG 
MONK.Y  CLASH.  Lcam  quickly  while  bulding  your 
present  imimiIicii. 

AO^  $10  TO  $25  A  WEEK 

TO  YOUR  SALARY 

Here  is  what  U  b<'in«  d<»n«»  by  our  Htu<lents  pverr- 
when-.  Hi  ores  of  nionls  like  thu«i«  threo  will  b« 
M'Ut  )'ou  wheu  yuu  writo. 

Otirnr  B.  Flunttr  writes:    "Tour  method  quickly 

l)rou,:hi   tny   nabiry  vij.   fn»m  $10  per 


TULLOtS 


HIS, 
S^raffiaU,  Oku. 


Dear  Slr:- 
WiUiuut   any    oblir*- 

tion.    plr«it«    acnd    tn« 


Mail  the  Coupon  7,!iri';V:r'!'  , 

niiitiiin  nliscluiely  HiKK.  A     / 

Hl{  IS  li.luK   Book— Mo -Ki^k     /        your  book  th«t  »how.  tn. 

Irial      Plan      and      broad     .      wav  tomrrcftneptHK-d  and 

Ouaranleo  ofSntlsfar-     f    p»y  fur  •unojirapher.. 

tlon.     If  \  eu  want  your     / 

sabiry    ralHod    in    four     / 

choHi'n  work,   writs   ■•     /    Nam» 

anr.     Don' I  Sihrf.  r 

R.  E     Tfl  I.Ci*S.  Trrt       / 

THE  TUllOSS  SCHOOL' /     ajOt,., 

S-.!:i   Ctllcgi  Hill  / 
t>rlinn«U.  Oliia.    / 


painted  in  numerous  ways  to  test  their 
visibility.  Some  of  them  have  been  painted 
like  checker-boards,  in  alternate  squares 
of  black  and  white,  but  the  most  elusive 
combination  discovered  to  date  consists 
of  horizontal,  irregular,  serpentine  lines  of 
black  paint  along  the  sides  of  the  de- 
stroyers with  a  background  of  battle-gray. 
The  serpentine  curves  correspond  sub- 
stantially to  tho  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mixed  colors  conform  in  part  to  the  mottled 
surface  of  the  water.  The  funnels,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  painted  in  in-egular 
spirals,  and  it  is  said  the  destroyers 
painted  in  this  way  are  more  nearly  in- 
visible close  at  hand  than  at  a  greater 
distance. 

As  soon  as  the  problem  is  solved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  naval  authorities  a 
scheme  for  painting  the  battle-ships  will 
be  worked  out  for  use  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  already  reported  in  this  countrj'  that 
the  British  Navy  has  ships  painted  in  all 
sorts  of  colors  on  patrol  duty  in  and 
around  the  North  Sea  and  that  the  plan 
has  worked  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Thayer  evolved  a  plan  of  covering  up 
funnels  and  fighting-tops  with  a  series  of 
planes  intended  to  reflect  the  color  of  tho 
sky,  but  the  plan  has  not  been  found  en- 
tirelj-  practicable  for  the  reason  that  the 
roll  of  the  ship  destroyed  the  reflection 
intended  and  at  times  made  the  vessels 
even  more  prominent  to  the  eye  than  before, 
and  also  because  the  winds  frequently 
made  their  use  impossible  altogether. 

Another  e.x'perinient  being  conducted  by 
the  Navy  is  one  intended  to  make  peri- 
scopes invisible.  While  they  are  prac- 
tically so  now,  the  wake  they  leave  behind 
them  can  always  be  detected  because  it 
runs  in  a  straight  line  of  foam.  Neverthe- 
less, any  progress  toward  invisibility  is 
regarded  as  of  consequence,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  plans  will 
be  devised  for  preventing  the  periscope 
itself  from  being  seen. 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  SOLDIER 

WHAT  place  has  conscience  on  the 
battle-field  ?  One  must  believe  that 
it  seldom  makes  itself  heard  in  that  realm 
of  violence  and  calloused  sensibilities,  and 
is  only  too  easily  drowned  out  in  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  cries  of  charging  regi- 
ments. Yet  there  arc  .sometimes  exceptions, 
and  one  of  these  is  chronicled  by  a  WTiter 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  writes 
of  a  Scots  friend  of  his,  an  officer  who  had 
left  a  brilliant  career  to  enter  the  war. 
We  read  that  — 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  big  show  at 
Ypres,  in  October,  when  the  Prussian 
Guards  almost  broke  tlirougli  our  lines. 
When  at  last  they  were  brought  up  and 
began  to  retreat,  my  friend  w  as  in  the  coun- 
tercharge. He  found  his  revolver  empty 
and  siiatclii>d  up  a  ritl»'  with  a  bayonet 
and  ru.shed  on  with  liis  men.  He  remem- 
bered clearly  charging  a  big  Prussian,  who 
put  up  his  hands.  Tiie  Scotsman  swerved, 
but  as  he  passed  lie  saw  with  the  corner 
of  his  eye  one  of  the  Prussian's  hands  com- 
ing down  to  his  pocket,  so  he  swung  around 
and  ran  him  through,  and  then  rushed  on. 
As  he  ran  he  found  himself  thinking  that  he 
had  done  \VTong;  perhaps  the  man  meant 
nothing,  perhaps  his  hand  was  hit  by  a  bullet 
— there  might  be  scores  of  e.xplanations.   He 


WATROUS  BATH  FIXTURE 

For  External  and  Internal  Use 

Instantly  attached  to  any  bath  tub.  Water  on 
or  off  in  a  jiffy.  Relief  valve  insures  uniform  flow 
and  prevents  hose  blowing  off. 


Water 
flows 
through 
relief 

valve  "A" 
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tempera- 
ture and 
volume 
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pressure 
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thumb  at 
"B"  starts 
spray,  the 
relief 

valve  "A" 
closing 
automati- 
cally 


Perfect  fountain    syringe    attachment    is    inter- 
changeable with  bath  spray  head. 

Write  for  III iisf rated  Booklet— FRKE 

THE  WATROUS  COMPANY  (not  inc.) 
Dept.  100-14  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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MODERN 
TENNIS 


The  New  Book 
By  P.  A.  VAILE 
International  Authority  on  Golf  and  Tennis 

Enthusiastically  Received  by  the  Press 

"It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  handbook  on 
the  game  and  it  sets  out  the  A-B-C  of  tennis  in 
huisuage  that  is  so  severe  in  its  simplicity  that 
even  the  dullest  schoolboy  can  understand  it.  in 
a  word,  the  book  teaches." — Baltimore  American. 

"  Both  amateurs  and  professionals  will  find  val- 
uable information  in  the  book."  —  New  York 
Globe. 

"It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  book  for  every 
player  whether  beginning  the  game  or  in  the  height 
of  his  career." — Broolclyii  Citizen. 

"  ."^ets  a  fresh  mark  in  tennis  literature.  It  is 
the  best  illustrated  book  on  tennis  in  the  game's 
history." — AVa-  York  Times. 

"It  should  prove  of  service  to  all  tennis  players, 
as  the  author  deals  with  the  fine  points  of  the  game 
as  much  as  with  the  principles.'" — Neu>  York  Sztu. 

".\n  international  sportsman  who  has  l)een 
around  the  world  three  times  since  1903.  P.  A. 
Vaile  is  a  large  fig:iire  in  the  world-wide  sport  about 
which  he  has  written  exhaustively  and  entertain- 
ingly in  'Modern  Tennis.'" — Rochester  Herald. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth.    Profusely  Illustrated.   $2.00  Net; 
Postpaid,  $2.15  / 

FUNK  &  W^AGNALLS   COMPANY 

^^^  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  ^^^"^ 
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described  tlie  llioufjlit  as  running  round  juul 
round  in  his  liead:  "I  shouldn't  luive  done 
that;  1  shoiddn't  liave  done  that.  It  was  a 
sin."  And  all  this  time  he  was  killing  other 
Prussians,  and  fighting  all  he  knew.  He  was 
very  unhappy.  When  the  charge  pulled  up 
he  could  not  do  anything  but  go  back  and 
search  for  the  big  Prussian  and  end  his 
torment  of  mind.  He  found  him  at  last 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  in  which  was 
the  revolver.  Then  he  felt  at  peace,  and 
his  Scots  conscience  was  silenceil. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Safety  First.—"  What  this  town  needs—" 
began  the  reformer. 

"  Is  a  team,"  broke  in  the  fan,  "  that 
can  hit  the  ball  when  there  are  men  on 
bases." — Life. 


No  Escape.  —  Hotel  Clekk  —  "  The 
guest  in  No.  206  says  he  had  a  nightmare 
last  night." 

Proprietor — "  Well,  charge  it  on  his 
bill — ten  dollars  for  livery." — Judge. 


Coming  to  Him. — The  Inexperienced — 
"  He  says  he  can  hardly  restrain  himself 
from  falling  down  and  worshiping  her." 

The  Rejected — "  Tell  him  not  to  get 
nervous;  she'll  throw  him  down  soon 
enough." — Fuck. 


Popping  the  Question. — Hkr  Father — 
"  You've  been  calling  on  my  daughter  for 
some  time,  young  man.  Why  don't  you 
come  down  to  ])usiness?  " 

Suitor — "  Very  well.  How  much  are  you 
going  to  leave  her?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Plenty  of  Room. — Tourist  (anticipating 
the  usual  war-time  inconveniences) — "You 
haven't  any  wounded  put  up  here,  have 
you?  " 

Landlord — "  Happily,  gentlemen,  the 
last  one  has  just  died." — La  Guerre  JSocialc. 


Not  Built  for  Speed. — He  was  wandering 
aimlessly  around  in  a  department  store 
when  the  floor-walker  approached  him. 

"  Looking  for  something?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  wife,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Describe  her." 

"  Well,  she's  a  sort  of  a  limousine  with 
heavy  tread,  and  usually  runs  on  low." — 
Ohio.  Motorist. 


Suspicious. — Detective  "  Billy  "  Burns 
returned  the  other  day  from  a  tour  through 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  Bankers' 
Association.  He  was  profoundly  imprest 
with  the  merits  of  western  Pennsylvania  as 
a  place  of  residence. 

"  Nothing  like  it  for  a  man  that's  in- 
cHned  to  be  a  bit  low-spirited,"  said  Mr. 
Burns.  "  They  don't  take  any  chances 
with  you  there  at  all.  Why,  if  you  go 
into  a  store  and  ask  for  a  bit  of  clothes-line 
the  storekeeper  will  open  a  big  book. 

"  '  What  do  you  want  this  roi>e  for?  ' 
he  asks. 

"  '  The  old  woman  needs  it  to  hang  the 
wash  on.' 

"  'And  what's  your  nam  •?  '  the  store- 
keeper asks. 

"  '  Herman  Wilhelm  Pfeil'cr.' 

"  '  CVwan,'  says  the  storekeeper,  closing 
the  book.  '  You  can't  get  no  rope  here 
without  a  prescription.'"  —  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 
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TN  these  fast-moving  Jays, 
•*■  when  the  '"last  word"  in 
motor  cars  may  change  over 
nignt,  the  o"wner  or  a  Scripps- 
I3ootn  rests  secure  in  liis 
knowleage  or  tLe  foresight  oi 
Its  Duilders. 

'Le  aernier  cri    as  applied  to 
a    Scripps-Bootk   car   means 
more  than  tke  "latest  ^vord 
according    to    present    stand- 
ards— 

—  it  means  tne  propnetic 
vision  -wkick  Kas  pusked  tke 
standard  far  akead  and  made 
present  fact  of  xvkat  to  otkers 
is  only  a  future  possibility. 

Roadster  $   775 
Cou^e  1450 


(j)Cripps-hoorl\(p7npa}  i 
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"3)^+  Throw  Aw^y 
Sfeur  WoroTires 


H 


THE 


EAR 


Tl 


for  o\ 


We  Ship  on  Approval 


,    _  lliiiH- years  Euriipiiiu  uiot'iriht.s  iiavc  heeri 

jotting  fnim  10.(K)0  t.^  I'l.aoo  iiiiK-s  ..ut  of  tlirir  tiro 

iiy  ■"tialf-s/.lins"  them  witli  Stci-1  Studded  Tieads;. 

Ill  oiL'ht   iiiontlis  ovt-r  '20.0iMI  Ainerican  iii.>tori^t> 

fi.lhwfrl  their  t'xamplc  and  are  saving  $50 

to  $200  a  year  in  tire  i^penso. 

without  ;i  cent 
Ifposit,  pre 
iiii\  ■>x|>ri-s<.  ;iiiil  K't  y..ii  Ix'tlif  judpf.  Durable  Treads' 
d.iiihh-  thi-  lift-  of  y..ur  tires  and  an- S(>ld  viiider  a 
sig^iifd  iriiuraiiteo  fiir  5,(HH>  inileft  wlthuiit  piinetiire.' 
Ajii'lif'l  ill  V'Air  i.wn  frurain-  in  thirty  iniiivites.' 

Special  Discount  t^t'^^^^'^i:"^::: 

shipment  dh-ecl  from  factory.  A  postal  will  get 
full  iiifoiinntion  and  saniplf  within  a  \vf<k.  Slate 
size  of  tires.    Doii'l  wait — nrhe  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  COMPANY 

927  A  Tread  BIdg.,  Ucnvrr.  Colo. 

Dept.  1.^7  A,  Bo:;  228.  Chicago. 

Suite  279  A,  Woolwortli  Bldg.,  New  York. 


and  nioodW'ssels;  TlieiiCaru 
and  Cure,  and  tlii' General  Man 
aaenient  of  the  Hody.  Hy  1.  1 
Hirschteld,  HI.D. 

Get  This  Importaint  New  Book. 

It  shows  yon  How  To  be  sound  and 
happy,  and  avoul   the  chscomlDrts  .uul 
dangers  of  breakdown— How  To  recon- 
struct a  mismanaged  or  "run-down"  body. 
I'iain.  iiractical  guidance  along  the  hnes 
of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  ot 
unquestioned  authority.      J1.39  postpaid. 

FI'XK  &  WAGNALL.S  COMPANY 
Dept.  4.'):t,  ::."i4  I'ointh  Avenue,   New  YorU. 


Despite  A  Weak  HEART 


500 
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Great  Scott ! 

What  did  that 
original  have 
on  it  *? 


Insure  the  Neatness  and 
Permanency  of  Your  Records 

When  the  difference  in  price  between 
cheap  anfl  the  l)cst  carbon  jiaper  is  so  Utile 
and  the  difference  in  results  is  so  great,  no 
stenographer  or  business  house  can  justif\' 
using  poor,  cheap,  unreliable  carbon  paper. 

MultiKopy  has  the  call  among  stenogra- 
phers because  it  enables  them  to  do  better, 
quicker,  cleaner  work.  M  ultiKopy  is  made 
right.  Its  correct,  scientific  composition 
and  smooth  surface  make  MultiKopy 
extraordinarily  durable.  One  sheet  of 
MultiKopy  will  often  give  lOOclear  copies; 
or  20  clear  copies  can  be  made  at  one 
writing.  Often  MultiKopy  copies  ri\al 
the  original  in  neatness  and  legibility. 

MultiKopy  .has  the  call  among  business 
men  because  it  insures  records  that  are 
beautifully  neat,  permanent  and  unfading. 
MultiKopy  copies  in  lilac k  or  blue  last  as 
long  as  the  paper  holds  together. 

To  get  MultiKopy  clearness  and  Multi- 
Kopy permanency  you  must  insist  on 
getting  MultiKo[)y. 

Send  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  Vf)RK 
CHU  AGO 


PIin.ADELPHIA 
IMTTSHIRGH 


Makers  o(  the  famoui  STAR  BRAND  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Carbon  Paper 
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Tareyton 

London  SmokinAMixture 


ut  your  dealer  or  sample  iin  rc>|ue!it 
FALK  TOBACCO  CO.,54jW.  45th  St.,  New  York 


A  Sporting  Risk. — Small  Youth — "  I 
ain't  goin'  to  say  my  prayers  to-night, 
mother.  I'm  goin'  to  take  a  ehance." — 
Life. 


Counter-Attraction. — Fond  Mother — 
"  Isn't  the  war  dreadful?  And  so  awkward 
when  poor  dear  Sylvia  is  just  coming 
out." — Punch. 


Her  Escape. — "  She's  a  very  intellectual- 
looking  girl." 

"  Yes.  Her  father  didn't  make  his 
money  until  after  she  had  received  her 
education." — Judge. 


The  Modern  Way. — "  I  see  the  Turks 
si)read    mines   in   the   path   of   the   Queen 

Kliznhdh." 

"  Quite  a  departure  from  Sir  ^Valtor 
Raleigh's  politeness  years  ago." — Louis- 
rillc  Courier-J ournal. 


Professional  Candor. — Artist  (to  model 
he  has  just  picked  up  in  the  street) — "  A 
man  I  had  up  here  the  other  day  stole  two 
pounds  when  my  back  was  turned.  Would 
you  do  a  thing  like  that?  " 

Model — "  Oh,  no,  sir;  j'ou  see,  1 
'aven't  the  speed." — Punch. 


Alas,  Poor  Pittsburg! — "  The  old  man 
was  certainly  wild  to-day,"  remarked  the 
first  pirate  as  the  last  eai)tive  plunged  from 
the  plank. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  wild?  "  inquired 
the  second. 

"  Didn't  he  walk  seven  men?  "  laughed 
the  first  offender. —  Buffalo  Express. 


Crusht. — Mr.  Smmimrsb  (feeling  his 
way) — "  Your  charming  daughter  tells 
me  that  she  is  an  excellent  cook  and 
h()us(>keeper." 

Old  Lady  (calmly)  "  Yes,  I  have  had 
her  carefully  taught,  for  I  have  always  held 
that  no  lady  who  does  not  understand 
housekeeping  can  i)r()perly  direct  a  retinue 
of  servants." — New  York  Weekly. 


Literally  Speaking. — Uncle  Mose  aspired 
to  the  elective  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  "  black  bottom  "  part  of  town.  One 
bar  there  was  to  his  i)referment:  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  His  master  ad\-ised 
him  to  go  to  the  commissioner  of  elections 
and  ask  whether  he  was  eligible.  Mose 
went  and  returned. 

"  What  did  he  tell  you,  Mose?  "  in- 
<)iiin>d  the  master. 

"  It's  all  ritrht,  sah."  answered  Mose; 
"  dat  gen'lemun  suttinly  was  kind,  yas, 
suh.  He  tole  me  Ah  was  illegible  fo'  dat 
onic(>." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Crass  Carelessness.  —  The  holiday 
traffic  was  at  its  height,  and  there  were 
the  usual  piles  of  passengers'  luggage  on 
the  i>latf()rm  of  a  great  London  terminus. 
In  the  usual  way,  the  porters  were  banging 
it  about,  while  the  owners  mournfully 
looked  on. 

Suddenly  the  station-master  appeared, 
and,  approaching  one  of  the  most  xngorous 
baggage-bashing  porters,  shouted  in  stern 
tones: 

"  Here,  what  do  you  mean  by  tlirowing 
those  tnmks  about  like  that?  " 

The  passengers  pinched  themselves  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  not  dreaming, 
but  they  returned  to  earth  when  the  official 
added: 

"  Can't  you  see  you're  making  big  dents 
in  the  concrete  platform?  " — Tit-Bits. 


Your  32  Teeth 

Are  32  Reasons 

for  using 

Calox 

The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 


All    Druggists,  25c.  I 

Sample  and  Booklet  | 

Free  if  you  mention  g 

your  Druggist.  1 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS  | 

91  Fulton  St.     New  York  | 


^Infallible  Single  Tripjjcr  titled  l<>  Uhara  >'o.  4  or  any 
cheaper  grade  HammciU'ss  i'W  Jl.'i.OO.  ^It  is  the  only 
sint'lc  trigger  we  rerommend  and  we  have  studied  them 
fur  years,  llndicatir  is  on  top — you  don't  have  to  turn 
LMin  K4t-.m  leide  up  to  read  or  shift  it.  fGet  large  cata- 
K  ■, —  r),.ulile  fiiiri'*  ?17.7'>  up — Single  Trap  Guns  $85.00  up. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO..   Dept.  H.    ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Tlil^i»S 


FAGtORY 
TO   YOU 


Look  at  ihf-e  ha-gainsi  Typewriters  R-'lnnlt  in 
our  own  Factories,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remlnfrtons  $20  to  $55  Smitbi  $1<t  to  $40 
rnderiToods  $35  to  $00  Rovali  $35  fo  $45 
L.  r.  Smiths  $30  to  $50        Olivers  $20  to  $35 

\^'e  have  all  makes.     Pond  for  catalog 

and  address  of  nearest  hrant-h  offtoe. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., Int.  345  Broadway,  N.Y. 


OLIVE  OIL 

;  ALWAYS       PRESH 

P  U  R  E  -  S  W  E  E  T  -  W  M  0  L  E  S  0  M  E 


Private  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Plants! 


Punilih  ftbunduit  light  tDd  cufTfOt  for 
toasiera,  perooUton,  fuu  uid  power  for  «a!>b- 
lug  mftehuiM,  n^nntrlp?,  ir-w'mc  cn»chtne3t  etc. 

MATTHEWS 

so  and  100  Light  Generating  Set* 

cml^'l;  {Mititivrly  Itio  bfst  in  luktcritl!,  worV- 
Diaceti'p  ftad  dfsi^Q.  t>lmplc,  compncl  and 
dc|icD<lj>^'e.     Citaloi;  FRLK.     ^(r«Dte  vaotcd. 

THE  MATTHEWS  BOAT  CO. 
^r     521  t^eufel  Ave.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio  i 


You  Can  Look 
Years  Younger 

Why  liave  tell-tale  wrinkles  and 
iiii'-ijjhtly  double  chin,  or  lifeless 
sallow    skin,  when   my    Beauty 
Exercises   will  quickly  change 
all  this  and  make  you  so  much 
more  attractive  ? 

As  my  way  is  "Just  Nature's 
Way," results  come  •^oonandare 
lasting.  Write  today  for  my 
FREE  Booklet  and  learn  about 
this  wonderful  method.  If  you 
will  tell  me  what  improvements 
you  would  like,  I  can  write  you 
more  helpfully. 

KATHRVN  MURRAY 

Sept.  39       109  N.  Wabasb  Ave.,  Chicago 

The  first  woman  to  leach  SCIENTIFIC 
.  Facial  Exercise 
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Relieved.— M Its.  S.  Kknsinc;to\ — "  We 
have  sucli  ^ood  lunvs  from  the  front  ! 
Dear  Charles  is  safely  wounded,  at  last  !  " 
— Rogue. 


Silver-Tongued. — ■"  He  is  a  man  with  a 
grip  of  steel,  an  iron  nerve,  but  a  heart  of 
gold." 

"  Ah  !  A  regular  man  of  mettle." — 
BuUimore  American. 


Making  Doubly  Sure. — FinsT  Girl — 
"  Belle  always  looks  und(>r  the  bed  to  sec 
if  there  is  a  man  there." 

Second  Girl — "  Yes,  after  first  looking 
in  the  mirror." — Judge. 


Overtaken. — "  And  when  you  eloped 
with  the  girl,"  asked  a  friend,  "  did  her 
father  follow  you?  " 

"  Did  he?  "  said  the  young  man. 
"  Rather  !  He's  living  with  us  yet !  " — 
London  Opinion. 


The  Secret's  Out.— Bill— "  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  earth-tremors  have  been  re- 
corded on  instruments  at  New  Haven, 
Conn." 

Jill — "  Somebody  ought  to  tell  Pro- 
fessor Taft  to  watch  his  step  !  " — Yonkcr.i 
Statesman. 


This  Difficult  Age. — Gallant  Major — 
"  It's  glad  I  am  to  see  ye  about  again,  me 
dear  lady;  but  what  was  it  that  was 
troubling  ye?  " 

Convalescent — "  I  was  very,  very  ill. 
major,  through  ptomaine-poisoning." 

Major — "  Dear,  dear,  now  !  What  with 
that  an'  delirium  tremens  you  never  knovv 
what  to  eat  or  drink  nowadays. "^Pw/ic/;. 


Well  Instructed. — Yells  from  the  nursery 
brought  the  mother,  who  found  the  baby 
gleefully  pulling  small  Billy's  curls. 

"  Never  mind,  darling,"  she  comforted. 
"  Baby  doesn't  know  how  it  hurts." 

Half  an  hour  later  wild  shrieks  from  the 
baby  made  her  run  again  to  the  nursery. 

"  Why,  Billy,"  she  cried,  "  what  is  the 
matter  with  baby?  " 

"  Nothing,  muzzer,"  said  Billy,  calmly; 
"  only  now  he  knows." — Tit-Bits. 


Limericks  of  Infelicity 

A  lady  as  proud  as  old  Lucifer 
Is  tired  of  her  husband's  abucifer. 

She  says  she  will  see 

If  she  ever  gets  free 
Love  doesn't  again  make  a  gucifer. 

A  young  wife  complained  to  the  Gov. 

Her  husband  was  rude  and  kept  shov. 
Tho  but  recently  wed 
He  had  changed,  so  she  sed. 

And  had  quite  given  up  lovey-dov. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Prominent  Feature. — "  The  charm  of  a 
perfect  June  evening,  with  the  odor  of  roses 
in  the  air  and  a  cloudless  sky,  added  the 
final  note  of  exquisite  harmony  to  the 
appointments  of  a  sweetly  simple  wedding 
last  night  at  Grace  M.  E.  Church  which 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  marriage  Miss 
Edna  Nichols  and  Howard  Bateman.  Ont; 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  bride- 
groom's part  in  the  wedding  was  the  fact 
that  the  suspenders  which  he  wore  had 
been  carefully  embroidered  seventy  years 
before  by  his.  grandmother  for  his  grand- 
father's wedding-day."— /o/ic<  {lU.)  Herald 
News. 


The  Top  That  Gives  Double  Protection 

Cover  your  car  with  Rayntite.  Protect  yourself,  your 
car  and  your  friends  from  drizzles  or  cloudbursts.  Safe- 
guard your  pocketbook  from  constant  repair  drains. 
]\iake  sure  of  a  handsome,  durable,  washable  top  un- 
affected by  chan<res  in  temperature. 

RAYNTITE 

Guaranteed  one  year  not  to  Leak 

is  i'liicerely  guaranteed — backed  by  the  century-old  Du  P;M^t  reputation  for 
integrity  of  purpose,  superiority  of  product  and  financial  responsibility. 
It  y^ives  real  service  because  real  service  is  built  into  it.  Made  in  both 
single  and  double  texture.  Any  top  maker  can  supply  you.  Insist  upon 
Rayntite  for  new  tops  or  tops  that  need  re-covering. 

V^rite   for  free  samples  and  booklet 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Office,  Toronto 


Warships  and  Their  Story 

By  R.  A.   Fletcher 

A  fascinating  story  of  the  growth  of 
the  warship  from  the  primitive  craft  of 
our  savage  ancestors  to  the  marvelous 
fighting  machines  of  the  present  day. 
Large  octavo,  cloth  ;  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

$,1.<U)  tut ;  ftvt'i'ftf/f.  rarriat/r  rhartft-s.  'JOr  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Know  What  To  Say  and 
How  To  Say  It 


Tlie  a  11  til  or 
pretLy  well  cov- 
er^  tho  entire 
field  of  conver- 
sation, and  pre- 
sents the  whole 
matter  in  grace- 
ful,instructional 
form.  Mrs. 
("onklin  docs 
the  piil)lic  good 
service  in  pre- 
senting this  sub- 
ject in  a  way 
that  is  at  once 
ele  ni  cntary. 
practical.  and 
educational."  — 
Trihiiite,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


What  Conversation 
Is  and  What  It  I3 
Not — Discussion  versus  Controversy- 
Gossip — What  Should  Guests  Talk 
.About  at  Dinner — Talk  of  Ho,-t  and 
Hostess  at  Dinner — Interruption  in 
Conversation— Power  of  Fitness,  Tact , 
and  Nicety  in  Business  Woids,  etc. 
These  subjects  and  their  various  rami- 
fications are  clearly  and  cleveily  an- 
ab'zed  in  the  new  book 

CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 
By  M.\RV    (iRlCER    COXKLIX— 
Just  published.    75c  net;  by  mail  8jc. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
NEW    YORK 


)Hm„ 


A  remarkabH  book 
.  that  is  likely  to  at- 
tract   wide    attention.  .  .  . 
Most   interesting." — New 
York  Sun. 

Extraordinary     revelations 
.  .  .  about  the  course    of    Ger- 
man diplomacy  regarding  Tur- 
key.   Egypt,    Russia,    and    the 
Balkan    States." — N,-d'     Yor!: 
Times. 


Ihe   Near   East   From   Within"    is   a    remark- 
able new  book 

By  AN  ANONYMOUS 

"High  Political  Personage'' 

who  frequently  visited  the  scenes  of  East- 
ern Intrigue,  conferred  with  and  about 
German,  Servian,  Russian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Grecian  and  Turkish  Poten- 
tates, and  in  the  natural  course  of  his 
business  learned  the 


Se^^s  of  European  Diplomacy 

What  They  Covered  and  Why,  Told  Now  in  a  Most  Familiar  Fashion.     Crown  8vo.      Cloth. 

With   13  Photogravure   Illustrations.     Price  $3  Net.    Average  Carriace  Charges.   16  cents 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    Publishers,   354-60   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Convertible 
Bonds 

Special  Circular 
Describing  43  Issues 

Convertil)le  Bonds  are  direct 
obligations  of  issuing  com- 
panies. In  addition,  bonds 
of  this  t}'pe  are  convertible 
into  other  securities,  usually 
common  stock.  As  set  forth 
in  our  circular,  this  privilege 
frequently  means  substantial 
profits  to  the  holders  of  con- 
vertible bonds. 

Write  for  Circular  1703 

"Convertible  Bonds" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


ncreaseYour  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
i%  or  A7'  savings  banks 
pay      Belter  get  posted 

'WoiFEfOBlWllST  No.  574  AnoFREE  BOOKLET. 

lOKLAHOMA     FARM   MORTGAGE  CO.H') 
30klahom»     City. 


U    S.  A. 


8% 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Each  Mtg.  Recommended  by  a  Bank 

S%  abwjlutcly  a  safe  hu'^inefis  investment  based  on  sound 
business  conditions,  requirements  and  practice;  8'~f  legal  in- 
terest rate  In  Fla.  Miller  service  to  Mortgagee  includes 
banic  recommendation  of  mtg.,  filing  of  papers.  Attorney's 
opinion  of  title,  interest  collected,  remitted,  without  chprge. 
Inc^uirics  invited  for  booklets  and  any  personal  information; 
individual  questions  willingly  answered.- 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

Miller-Mercer  Bldg.  MIAMI,  FLA. 


8% 


TTTTI 


ilJI:k^illil!ti^.!tii- 


inorl^TftK^s  iii'li'^Alet  tlioir  unusual  blftiitilir. 

Fiiat  in><rtf[ag<>s  do  not  shrink  in  vaUi*— tlifyarr 

iitiiAlly  i.n  property    worth  threr  ttnips  th«' monf.v 

.^nM.     \\r  have    loaned  oTpr   fl.OOO.ono  and  n».t  a 

kinfclrrfnt  lout  to  any  inTr8t<>r  or  a  ftinftl*' f'-rerlosuif 

•ak  madn.      Wiitrf'T  N>r>klet describing  nirtliuds.   and 

list  of  I'*ni  frnm  tHon  t.,  $}0  000. 

At'REMl'S-SWANSON  CO. 

L.tl  Sinfo    Niillnnnl    Itnnk  Ituirdlne.  Ok  hilmnin  Mt  >  .  Ok  la. 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 
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..  ,  patent.      Protect 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
••Needed  Inventions"  and  •'How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


BRITISH  GOLD  AND  OUR  MIDAS 
TOUCH 

WITH  gold  flowing  into  this  country 
from  the  north  and  from  across  the 
sea,  and  with  exchange  on  London  down  to 
4.64,  said  to  be  the  lowest  level  it  has  known 
since  New  York  was  first  recognized  as  a 
financial  center,  it  begins  to  seem  as  tho 
this  country  had  acquired  at  last  the  Midas 
touch — the  power  of  turning  all  things 
into  gold.  Inspiring  as  this  may  seem  to 
"the  man  in  the  street,"  the  financier, 
as  tho  recalling  the  curse  in  the  old  fable, 
takes  a  more  concerned  \iew  of  the  matter. 
The  S19,500.000  shipment  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  wliich  arrived  in  New 
York  on  August  12,  is  regarded,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  ship- 
ments, as  a  possible  menace  to  interna- 
tional stability,  as  well  as  to  the  internal 
financial  well-being  of  this  country.  The 
New  York  Press  cojnments  on  the  broader 
features  of  the  situation  as  follows: 

"This  country  needs  the  business  but 
doesn't  need  the  gold  of  tho  countries 
that  are  buying  here  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  business  and 
likewise  to  our  own  stabihty  to  have  gold 
coming  here  in  greater  quantities  than  it 
can  safely  be  absorbed.  If  we  get  too  much 
gold  we  will  by  dint  of  that  fact  presently 
discover  that  the  foreigners  can  not  keep 
on  buying  from  us,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gold  b(>con:ing  a  factor  of  inflation,  we 
will  find  ourselves  overextended  in  danger- 
ous directions. 

"There  is  just  one  safe  way  to  handle 
the  huge  balances  that  are  being  piled  up 
to  our  credit  abroad.  That  is  to  take 
American  and,  if  need  shall  arise,  other 
securities  to  cancel  them.  There  is  talk 
al)out  a  great  British  loan  being  floated  in 
this  country.  Our  fiscal  authorities  would 
do  well  to  indicate  to  the  European  bor- 
rowers that  we  would  prefer  to  have  Amer- 
ican securities  shipped  l>ack  to  us.  France 
lias  found  a  way  to  induce  its  people  to 
mobilize  their  American  holdings  and  use 
them  as  a  basis  of  credit  here.  England, 
before  it  attempts  to  float  a  huge  loan, 
might  well  be  reminded  that  this  country 
would  l)e  glad  to  buy  l)ack  the  evidences  of 
its  own  oliligations  across  the  water. 

"It  is  better  for  Europe  to  hold  its  own 
.securities  and  for  America  to  hold  American 
securities.  The  extraordinary  conditions 
of  this  moment  merely  reverse  those  of 
1!)()7;  the  tide  of  gold  is  setting  toward  us 
now;  it  was  moving  away  from  us  then. 
There  may  be  another  reversal  in  a  not 
more  distant  future.  It  is  desirable  that 
a  proper  apjireeiation  be  established  of  the 
fact  that  gold  is  only  the  yardstick,  not 
tlie  ('loth.  Tlie  want  of  a  yardstick  could 
easily  harass  business  very  much,  but  the 
substitution  of  the  yardstick  for  the  goods 
would  be  quite  as  serious  a  misfortune." 

The  very  reluctance  of  England  to  sur- 
render her  gold  is  an  e\-idence  of  her  will- 
ingness to  aid  us  in  that  matter,  if  such  a 
course  be  possible;  but  the  demands  of 
trad(>  and  credit  are  not  easily  silenced. 
The  Washington  Post  discusses  briefly 
the  difficulties  which  England  faces: 

"(Innit  Britain  has  financial  burdens 
placed  upon  its  cash,  its  credit,  and  its 
people  that  have  never  been  equaled  in 
pressure  upon  any  government's  resources 
since  the  first  government  in  the  world  was 
organized.     The  scores  of  milUons  of  dol- 


lars advanced  to  Belgium  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  the  immense  sums  now  re- 
quired from  Great  Britain  to  sustain  a 
King  and  an  Armj'  without  a  countrj',  the 
scores  of  miUions  advanced  to  Servia,  to 
Italy,  the  great  sums  furnished  France 
and  Russia,  the  tremendous  daOj-  cost  to 
the  Empire  of  its  own  gigantic  fleets  and 
great  armies  transported  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  to  Europe — these  make  in 
totahty  an  appalhng  exhibit  to  anj^  and  all 
financiers. 

"It  is  an  exhibit  that  increases  with 
everj'  daj-  that  passes  by,  for  the  calls  for 
cash  or  credit  upon  Great  Britain  from 
every  one  of  her  allies  will  increase  with 
every  hour  of  their  huge  expenditures  in 
the  war  that  Great  Britain  is  waging. 

"There  is  a  hmit  to  Great  Britain's  cash, 
to  her  credit,  to  her  resources,  and  all 
three  of  these  have  been  strained  in  the 
first  twelve  months  of  this  frightfid  Avar, 
and  the  coming  twelve  months  -n-ill  see 
that  strain  grow  more  powerful  wdth  every 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

"It  is  stated  that  in  the  month  of  July 
the  imports  of  Great  Britain  were  more 
than  .?370,000,000  in  value  and  that  the 
exports  were  but  .?48,000,000,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  balance  of  trade  against  Great 
Britain  was  approximately  S;322,000,000. 

"Great  Britain's  expenditures  upon  war- 
account  are  said  to  be  exceeding  S500,- 
000,000  per  month  now,  and,  rich  as  are 
the  British  people,  patriotic  and  loyal  as 
they  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  their  OAvn  busi- 
ness men  and  in  the  minds  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  other  nations  naturally  arises 
as  to  how  long  Great  Britain  can  stand 
such  financial  strain." 

In  this  regard  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
calls  attention  to  the  ironic  fact  that 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  "a  positive 
glut  of  capital"  in  the  money-markets  of 
Europe,  and  illustrates  what  the  gradual 
increase  on  the  rate  of  good  securities  since 
that  time  has  meant  and  A\-ill,  in  the 
future  crisis,  mean  to  England: 

"A  writer  in  the  current  number  of  The 
Edinburgh  Review  points  out  that  in  1896 
(Jreat  Western  Railway  5  per  cent,  de- 
benture stock  touched  202,  and  so  yielded 
less  than  2^2  ppr  cent,  to  the  buyer,  while 
in  1914  it  was  Ti."),  yielding  4  per  cent.  As- 
suming that  the  internal  politics  of  En- 
glaind  had  something  to  do  with  this  result, 
no  such  influence  can  account  for  the  fall 
in  price  of  Canadian  3  per  cent,  stock  from 
107  in  1896  to  82  in  1914,  altho  redeemable 
at  par  in  1938.  Hence  the  question  is 
germane  to  the  final  outlook  of  the  price 
for  capital  as  exprest  bj^  the  yield  of  a 
typical  gilt-edged  English  raihoad  security, 
what  will  it  be  in  1916,  or  whatever  later 
date  may  see  the  end  of  the  war?  The 
author  of  the  article  in  The  Edinburgh 
Rniciv  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
economist  in  these  days  who  foresees  cheap 
capital  after  the  war,  and  that  this  view  is 
commonly  indorsed  by  investors  who  will 
not  as  a  rule  look  at  any  security  unless  it 
is  definitely  repayable  at  a  certain  date, 
which  must  not  be  too  remote.  This  pref- 
erence is  based  on  the  ^iew  that  capital 
is  going  to  be  dear,  a  consideration  which 
makes  the  investor  shy  of  placing  his 
money  except  in  a  stock  that  promises  to 
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STYLE  pre- 
ferred by  men 
of  particular  taste, 
with  the  comfort  of 
"Natural  Shape" 
lasts  make  The 
Florsheim  Shoe 
the  popular  choice. 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 
$5  to  $7 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 


"Styles  of  the 
Times"  free 
booklet  —  on 
request. 
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Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 
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Does  the  Melting  Pot— Melt? 


Immigration 
Problem 


f  Third  Revised  Edition) 
By  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

New  York  University,  and 
W.  JETT  LAUCK,   A.  B.,    formerly    Asst.  Prof,  of 
Economics  in    Washington  and  Lee    Uviverstty. 
Both  were  members  of  U.S.  ImmigrationCommisston. 

Is  immigration  raising  or  lowering  the  standards  of 
American  life?  .  ^    .:> 

Shallimmigration  be  fprther  restricted? 

If  so,  who  shall  be  excluded?  ,     .     ,  •,■.      „„j 

What  is  the  general  adaptability,  desirabihty,  and 
value  of  the  types  of  prospective  citizens  from  the 
various  nations,  such  as  Russia,  France.  Ireland, 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Norway,  ^jweden.  <-reece. 
Austria-Hungary,  etc.,  etc..  throughout  the  list  ot 
countries  from  which  immigrants  come.' 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  are  answered 
in  this  new  edition. 

Cloth.  Octavo,  496  Pages.    $i.7S  net:  by  •»^'"' Si.90 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


pay  it  back  again,  and  so  give  liim  IIk; 
change  of  reinvesting  on  the  more  favor- 
able terms  tliat  ho  foresees  later  on.  A 
stock,  like  Consols,  which  carries  no 
obligation  of  repayment,  is  hence  out  of 
favor,  because  if  the  e.xpected  rise  in  the 
rate  of  int(!rest  earned  on  (-apital  comes  to 
pass,  the  only  thing  that  can  liappen  to 
such  a  stock  is  to  fall  in  i>rice. 

"Of  course,  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind 
a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  rates  for  money  at  call  or  on 
short  terms  and  tlio  market  for  cajjital. 
In  England,  as  with  us,  llicre  liappens  to 
bo  a  plethora  of  money  availa))le  for  short- 
term  loans.  The  circumstances  to  whicli 
this  condition  is  due  differ  radically  in 
New  York  and  London,  but  they  agrees  in 
being  purely  temjjorary.  With  us,  how- 
ever, there  is  th(^  very  im])ortant  difference 
that  the  creation  of  capita!  is  going  on  with 
considerable  rapidity,  while  tlie  process 
has  been  seriously  arrested  on  the  other 
side.  Even  in  a  country  like  England, 
wliich  has  escaped  actual  invasion,  capital 
is  no  longer  Ijeing  accuniuhitcd  for  i)rt)diic- 
tive  purposes.  All  that  the  i)eople  can 
save,  and  perhaps  more,  has  to  bo  spent 
on  war.  Instead  of  being  able  to  build 
new  ships  and  railways  and  factories 
as  before,  and  to  bring  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth  into  cultivation,  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  pour- 
ing all  the  goods  which  they  have  not 
consumed  themselves  'down  the  sink  of 
war  instead  of  into  the  bountiful  lap  of 
the  goddess  of  production.'  To  that  ex- 
tent it  will  be  found  that  the  world's 
economic  progress  has  been  stayed,  and, 
while  the  demands  of  the  consumer  will 
have  increased,  the  capacity  for  supply- 
ing them  will  have  dwindled  owing  to 
the  drying  up  of  the  stream  of  capital. 
Considering  that,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  the  countries  engaged  in  war 
are  making  no  attempt  to  tax  their  citizens 
to  pay  for  it,  and  that  even  in  England's 
case  there  is  being  raised  by  ta.xation  only 
$350,000,000  a  year  to  pay  for  war  cost- 
ing over  .$4,500,000,000  a  year,  there  is 
plainly  being  created  a  flood  of  securities 
whose  absorption  will  tax  the  resources 
of  the  nations  issuing  them.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  value  of  these  securities  is 
based  on  the  productive  power  of  the  ]>eople 
responsible  for  their  payment,  which  h; 
being  visibly  lessened  in  all  the  belligerent 
countries.  Hence  there  can  be  only  one 
theory  on  which  it  can  be  doubted  that  the 
price  of  securities  will  be  low  and  the  rate 
of  interest  high,  which  is  tliat  mankind 
will  be  so  exhausted  by  the  war  that 
there  will  be  a  long  pause  in  development; 
no  new  countries  will  be  opened  up,  and  no 
one  will  have  the  courage  to  think  of  using 
new  capital,  much  less  of  asking  for  it  from 
the  money-markets  of  the  world." 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  THE 
"ARABIC" 

In  the  midst  of  a  situation  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  caused  by  the  interna- 
tional-exchange situation,  came,  on  August 
IG,  the  news  of  tho  sinking  of  the  Arabic 
and  the  loss  of  at  least  two  .\mericans 
aboard  her.  On  May  7  last,  a  similar 
report,  that  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusilania, 
had  caused  havoc  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Bethlehem  Stc(>l  had  lost  2'.) 
points,  Westinghouse  21,  American  Loco- 
motive lOH,  Amalgamated  Copper  12,  and 
so  on.  In  a  sense  there  was  more  reason 
that  the  news  of  the  Arabic  might  be  a 
harbinger  of  disaster  to  this  countr3''s 
industries  than  there  was  in  the  sinking  of 
the  Cunarder.  Then  the  blow  struck  us  all 
unprepared  for  war,  but  during  these  last 
months  we  have  been  swept  again  and 
again  by  waves  of  war-sentiment  which, 


The  Dictaphone 
has  no  office  hours! 

If  only  for  its  always-at-your-beck-and-call 
qualities,  its  wonderful  convenience,  its  adapt- 
ability— the  Dictaphone  would  be  invaluable 
to  you.  The  ideal  private  secretary — it  knows 
no  office  hours,  no  time  or  place. 

If  you're  like  a  good  many  other  men,  you 
do  your  best  thinking  and  planning  at  home, 
or  in  the  office  after  hours,  when  you  can  be 
alone  and  free  from  interruption.  Dictate  to 
the  Dictaphone — and  you  dictate  the  instant 
you  want,  just  when  the  thoughts  are  coming 
best  and  fastest.  Dictate  as  you  want — a  thou- 
sand words  at  a  clip  or  a  single  word  or  two. 
Not  a  chance  in  the  world  for  your  thoughts 
to  become  "cold"  or  get  away  from  you  wait- 
ing for  tomorrow  or  the  coming  in  of  your 
stenographer. 

That's  only  one  side  of  the  Dictaphone. 
Take  it  from  your  typist's  end  of  the  job. 
She'll  write  more  letters  and  better  letters 
and  at  a  lot  less  cost  to  you.  It  has  made  a 
difference  of  one-half  in  correspondence  costs 
for  hundreds  of  men. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  If  you 
happen  to  find  it  true,  it's  a  pretty  big  thing. 
If  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
nail  us  down.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work. 
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— dealers  everywhere 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the 
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tional  Exposition 
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10  X  12  feet  "Steelcote"' 
Edwards    ready-to-use   gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.     Fireproof.    Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.     All  styles 
and    sizes  of    garages   and    , 
portable    buildings.     Send 
postal     for    illustrated    catalog. 
The  Edwards  Mfs. Co.  ."MT-as;  Egglesl0iiA».,Cinclnnatl,O. 

The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 

Ihls  Man  WniTeach  You  to 

Speak  in  Public 

Professor  R.  E.  P.  Kline,  Dean  of  the  Public 

Speaking  Department, ColumbiaCoUeffeof 
iLxprtssion.Chicapro.has  trained  hundreds 
of  successful  speakers.  Let  this  eminent 
authority  train  youat  homebymail.tobe- 
comeapowerfuipubiicspeaker— enlarge 
yourvoeabulary— train  you  memory — sell 
more  goods— overcome  **statje  fright" — 
develop  your  personality  —  increase  your 
Doputarity  and  earning  power.  Write  now. 
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A  Portable   Typewriter 
for  Personal   Use  — the 

Corona 

Folding  Typewriter 

Here's  a  typewriter  built,  not  for  the 
professional  typist,  but  especially  for 
your  personal  use  —  a  machine  you 
can  use  when  traveling,  as  well  as  at 
home  or  in   the  office. 

Weighs  Only  6  lbs.  —Packs  in  a  Grip 

The  Corona  weighs  only  6  lbs.  It 
occupies  little  space.  It  is  the  only 
folding  typewriter  made  in  America, and 
can  be  carried  as  handily  as  a  camera. 

Complete  in  Every  Detail 

But  in  spite  of  its  light  weight  and 
small  E;ze,  the  Corona  will  meet  every 
ordinary  typewriter  requirement  and 
will  stand  up  under  the  hardest  kind  of 
service.  It  does  the  same  high-class 
work  as  oni/ standard  machine,  and  has 
the  same  modern  improvements,  such 
as  visible-writing,  two-color  ribbon, 
universal  keyboard,  c'.c.  It  costs  but  $30. 

See  the  Corona 

Call  on  the  nearest  Corona  dealer 
and  let  him  give  you  a  demonstration 
of  this  unique  machine.  Your  name 
and  address  in  the  margin  will  bring 
his  location,  together  \vilh  our  inter- 
esting Booklet   No.   14. 

Corona    Typewriter    Company,    Inc. 
Groton,  N.  Y. 

N»wYork:141W.42n<tSt      Chicago:  12So.LkSaUrSt. 
Agrnclcs  throughout  thp  world 
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liowcvcr  litllc  they  may  have  disposed  ihe 
■  oiiiitry  at  lafge  to  eiitir  into  the  f-iiropeaii 
<  aniatri',  luive  at  least  made  war  seem  to  be 
within  the  range  of  the  iH)ssil:)le.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  etTeet  on  the  market 
was  not  at  all  marked.  The  New  Yoi'k 
Enning  Post  eomment.s  on  the  contrast  in 
the  eases  of  these  two  disasters,  reviewing 
the  fears  which  naturally  caused  a  slight 
flurry  and  spasmodic  retrenchment  wlu'U 
the  news  of  the  Arahics  loss  first  came: 

"Might  not  this  be  the  dreaded  event, 
happily  averted  in  May,  which  was  to 
come  to  wreck  the  sj)eculative  boom  in 
stocks  and  overthrow  the  market  just  wlien 
it  was  reaching  toward  new  altitudes? 
Might  it  not  turn  out  to  be  the  historic 
incident  serving  to  draw  relations  between 
this  nation  and  Cicrmany  to  the  clima.x 
so  long  feared?  Might  it  not  foreshadow 
a  situation  whose  grave  circumstances  the 
Stock  E.xchange  would  lie  compelled  to 
discount  in  a  severe  deflation  of  security- 
\  alues? 

"These  were  the  questions  presented 
Tlun-sday  afternoon  and  answered,  in  a 
measure,  on  Friday.  Then  the  Stock 
K.xchange  opened  with  dt'clines  such  as 
A  ])oints  in  Crucible  Steel  and  Baldwin 
Locomotive,  o  in  (ioodrich,  G  in  New 
York  -Vir-Brr.ke.  and  2'*4  in  United  States 
Steel,  wavered  for  a  while,  and  jiresently 
began  to  advance  in  a  manner  suggesting 
;i  coiiiidep.ee  that,  whatever  eaiiie.  all  would 
be  well  so  far  as  concerned  the  material 
consequences  of  this  latest  incident  of 
the  war.  Later  there  was  a  renewal  of 
the  decline.  l)ut  at  no  time  was  the  market 
in  serious  disorder. 

"Interpretation  of  such  a  greeting  of  an 
act  |)erpetrated.  according  to  all  accounts, 
against  the  rights  of  .Vmerican  citizens 
and  endangering  their  lives,  thereby  in- 
\()l\irig  this  nation  and  (iermany  more 
directly  than  at  any  lime  before,  will 
proliably  be  ditficult  for  many  j)eople  to 
understand.  Yet  it  should  not  be  difTi- 
cult  when  the  i>sychology  of  the  entire 
boom  in  the  war-stocks  is  considered  and 
when,  too,  the  outcome  of  the  greater 
tragedy  of  the  /.iisilnnid  is  recalled.  Such 
;'.n  act  as  the  torpedoing  of  the  Arabic  will 
not  shorten  the  war;  it  may  increase  its 
\  iolence.  Instead  of  injiuMiig  stocks,  that 
will  ixnefit  the  American  munition-manu- 
t'acturers.  So  runs  i)art  of  the  interpre- 
l:ilioii.  If  the  Lii.'<il(iiiiii'.-<  destruction  was 
not  followed  by  war,  and  a  collapse  in 
security-values,  this  latest  event,  in  which 
oiil.v  two  American  lives  were  sacrificed, 
against  IIS  on  May  7,  need  not  nece.s- 
.-arily  bring  about  tho.se  things.  So  runs 
another  part  of  the  interpretation. 

"Mut  there  is  another  jiart  that  can  not 
l)e  overlooked.  It  is  true  that  prolonga- 
tion and  intensifying  of  the  war  would  help 
and  nr)t  hurt  the  American  makers  of  war- 
supplies.  It  is  further  true  that,  three 
months  after  the  I.iisitnuid  was  destroyed, 
conseriuences  of  the  incident  had  so  far 
been  iliscounted  that  Hethlehem  Steel 
was  up  17;{  i)oints.  Crucible  Steel  72. 
Westinghouse  'M),  and  United  States  Steel 
2'2.  Hut  it  is  also  true  that  the  situation 
imposed  l)y  Thursday's  sinking  of  a  British 
vessel  may  turn  out  eventually  to  l.e  no 
serious  international  mailer  at  all. 

"On  moral  grounds  the  destriK-tion  of 
the  Arabic  has  been  described  in  Wall 
Street,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  detestable  thing. 
Still  these  trrounds  are  not  to  be  capitalizetl 
in  the  stock-market,  and  since  the  J^u.si- 
laiiia's  loss  there  have  been  so  many 
occasions  when  detestable  acts  have  come 
within  the  lett^'r  of  inlernalional  law  that, 
in  I  he  s;im(>  manner  1  hat  ot!icial  Washington 
has  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  judgment, 
so  Wall  Street  has  to  a  tiegree  found  it 
mH'(>ssary  to  saeritice  its  traditional  func- 
tiou   of  passing  immediate  judgment  on 


single  incidents  in  the  great  theater  of  the 
lsun)))ean  War. 

"Wall  Street  has  not  concealed  from 
itself  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  attack  on  the  Arabic  gives  rise.  That 
it  may  be  Ciermany's  reply  to  President 
Wilson's  note  of  July  21  it  accepts  as 
conceivable.  That  it  actually  is  that 
reply  it  has  chosen  to  Avait  to  find  out." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  VAR 


IX    THE    WEST 


August  17. — Berlin  claims  the  sinking  of  a 
British  cruiser  and  destroyer  in  an 
engagement  off  the  west  coast  of 
•lutland.  Factories  and  blast-furnaces 
at  Woodbridge  and  Ipswich  are  bom- 
barded in  a  raid  on  London  and 
vicinity  by  German  naval  aircraft. 

August  19. — Artillery  duels  prevail  on  the 
Western  front.  At  Artois  the  Germans 
gain  several  Allied  trenches.  In  the 
Argonne  are  much  mine-fighting  and 
grenading  from  the  advance  trenches. 
Heavy  German  casualties  in  the  Vosges 
are  reported,  and  the  loss  of  some 
first-line  positions  to  the  French. 

The  Germans  destroy  the  British  sub- 
marine E-13.  run  aground  on  Danish 
territory,  on  the  island  ot  Saltholm. 

August  20. — After  terrific  shelling  the 
French  gain  slightly  on  the  enemy  at 
Saint-Hubert,  in  the  Argonne. 

August  2."). — Artillery  duels  continue  north 
of  Arras,  between  the  Somme  and 
Oise,  and  in  the  Champagne,  Argonne, 
and  Le  Pretre  districts,  lland-grenade 
engagements  occur  near  Xeuville  and 
Souchez.  The  notable  event  of  the 
week  is  the  strengthening  of  the  French 
forces  in  the  Vosges,  now  operating  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Schratraannele. 


IX    THE    EAST 

August  13. — Complete  reports  tell  of  a 
large  instalment  of  Allied  troops  landed 
at  Suvla  Burnu,  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  and  taking  up  positions 
five  miles  inland.  A  desperate  two- 
days'  battle  follows,  as  the  Turks  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  invaders  from 
digging  themselves  in.  Casualties  in 
this  engagement  are  reported  bv  the 
Turks  as:  Allied,  4,()()()  dead,  0,fM)() 
wounded;  Turks,  X  ()(K)  dead,  12,()()() 
vvoinided.  The  position  held  by  the 
Allies  threatens  the  cutting  off  of 
l(K).f)00  Turks  from  their  ammunition- 
and  food-supi)lies. 

August  18. — According  to  Russian  reports, 
the  German  attemiit  to  relieve  the 
northernmost  armies  of  von  Hinden- 
burg  by  capturing  the  Russian  naval 
base  at  Riga  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  by  heavy  cruisers  trans- 
ferred for  that  purpo.se  from  the 
Atlantic  fleet  ends  disastrously  in  the 
sinking  of  several  German  vessels, 
among  them  the  super-dreadnought 
ran  SfoUkc,  which  the  Russians  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  upon  the  mine-fields 
in  the  narrow  channels  of  the  Gulf. 

It  is  reported  that  General  von  Gallwitz 
lias  reached  ihe  Brest-Litovsk-Grotlno- 
\'ilna-Dv  insk-Petrogiad  railway  n(>ar 
Hielostok,  and  that  liis  army,  with  that 
of  Prince  Leojjold  of  Bavaria  and  the 
-\ustro-German  force  of  General  \<)n 
Mackensen,  is  closing  in  in  an  un- 
broken half-circle  upon  Brest-Litovsk. 
To  the  north  the  Russians  are  said  to 
be  evacuating  their  j)ositions  o}iposite 
Jvalvvarya  and  Suwalki,  in  the  province 
of  Suwalki,  southwest  of  Kovno.    - 
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August  19. — Novogeorgievsk,  the  great 
Russian  fortress  at  the  conHuenee  of 
the  Narew  and  the  Vistula,  is  taken  by 
the  Germans,  wlio  secure  85,0U{)  Russian 
captives,  700  cannon,  and  mucli  mis- 
cellaneous material  of  value. 

August  22. — The  Germans  take  Ossowiec, 
on  the  Bobr,  southwest  of  Grodno. 
Other  forces,  near  Bielostok,  advance 
across  the  borders  of  Russian  I'oland 
into  the  province  of  Grodno,  Russia 
proper. 

August  25. — Five  days  of  fighting  result 
in  a  half-mile  gain  for  the  left  wing  of 
the  Allies  on  GaUipoli.  Turkish  efforts 
to  debark  at  Achbackiliman,  on  the 
European  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are 
frustrated  by  the  sinking  of  a  Turkish 
transport  by  an  Allied  aeroplane. 

GENERAL 

August  19. — The  White  kStar  liner  Arabic, 
nineteen  hours  out  of  Liverpool  for 
New  York,  is  struck  and  sunk  in  eleven 
minutes,  presumal)ly  by  a  submarine 
torpedo.  Thirty-nine  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  are  reported  missing,  of  whom 
at  least  two  are  said  to  be  Americans. 

August  21. — Italy  declares  war  on  Turkey, 
asserting  Turkish  attempts  to  stir  up 
insurrection  in  Libya. 

Great    Britain    declares    cotton    to    be 
absolute  contraband. 


Bulgaria  is  said  to  bo  mobilizing  l.")0,000 
troops  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and 
Sofia  reports  that  she  has  accepted  the 
territorial  concessions  offered  by  the 
Entente. 

The  Italian  Embassy  at  Washington 
declares  that,  contrary  to  Austro- 
German  versions  of  the  campaign  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  Italian  offensive* 
continu(!s  its  steady  advance,  and  that 
nowhere  along  the  line  have  the  enemy 
established  a  succes.sful  opposition. 
Italian  losses  are  placed  at  less  than 
()0,0(K),  and  18,000  prisoners  are  re- 
ported taken. 

August  24. — Sweden  protests  to  Germany 
against  the  shelling  of  a  Swedish  steam- 
ship Cuxhai'cn,  carrying  no  contraband. 

Pending  examination  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion the  Russian  Government  suspends 
the  Jewish  Pale,  permitting  residence 
anywhere  in  the  Empire,  save  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  in  cities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Ministry  or  Imperial  Court. 

August  25. — Fighting  in  the  Alps  is 
hindered  by  the  first  heavy  snowfall 
of  the  season,  above  the  8,00d-foot  level. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

August  20. — IMadame  Catharine  Bresh- 
kovskaya,  known  as  "grandmother  of 
the  Russian  revolution,"  is  banished  to 
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Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  RL-ming- 
tons,  etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  niaiuifac- 
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VIRGINIA  FARMS,  small  and  large.  $  1 5  an 
acre  and  up.  Easy  payments,  mild  climate, 
fertile  soil.  Ideal  for  fruit,  stock  or  general 
farming.  On  railroad  with  big  markets  near- 
by. Write  for  list,  maps,  etc.  F.  La  Baume, 
Agrl.Agt..  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  301  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 
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A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from  LADIES— STOP  using  greasy  preparations 
the  Standard  Dictiot^ary  every  day  throug^  j  fo-he^m.  ^X^uUfi^r-l'r^r^e^  (^n  "^l 
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A   Book    That  Helps  Fit  Men  and  Women 
For  Leadership 

Personal    Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will- ppvyer,  mental 
concentration,  and  winning  personality.  A  careful  readiiig  of  it  will  im- 
mensely increase  the  capacity  for  achieving  bigger  hnaiicial  and  intellectual 
success.  There  are  practical  directions  for  strengthening  the  faculty  for 
reading  men  and  iinclerstanding  human  nature,  and  the  basic  impulses  that 
move  men  to  definite  action. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  savs:  "This  is  a  well  written,  strongly  expressed  book,  and 
will  have  a  good  influence  upon  all  who\read  it.  particularly  young  men.  More  books  like 
it  should  be  published  and  read." 

Cloth,  Over  300  pages.    $1.75  net;  average  carriage  charges  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 
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lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

A  restful,  bracing  journey  on  a  luxurious 

steamer,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  "  foreign 

land"  that  adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

(>  days  at  sea 
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Covering  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to  Havana 
and  Return 

Write  for  information,  and  new  illustrated 
booklet  "K"  describing  this  delightful  trip 
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NEW   YORK   and    CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14.  E.  R.,  New  York 
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PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 
By  John  Foster  Frziser  ! 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of 
everything  connected  with  the  great  [ 
Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men.  the  inaclitneiy,  the  acoumplislied 
Wi.rl;.  will  be  sliarply  defined  and  real  U.  him  who 
reads  tlie  story." — I'he  Seleullfle  .imericau    >'.  Y. 
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Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 
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European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
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Handsomely       illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
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BooksWhat  Build 

Menial,  Moral  and  Physical 

STRENGTH 


The  Heart  and  Blood- Vessels 

Their  Care  nmt  Cure  and  the  Gtneml  ManaiemenI 
of  the  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hirschfcld,  M.D.  Gel  this 
importanl  new  book.  It  shows  you  how  lo  br  sound 
and  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  brealcdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaatd 
or  "run-down"  bofly.  Plain,  practical  guidance  alon? 
thelines  of  simple,  natural  livinK.  by  a  physician  of 
unquestioned  authority.  Clolh  hound.  $i.2.1  net; 
by  mail,  iriHi  iiri  iit'Ji  riiniU'l:  elm  i;ltlt,%l  .j~. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas.  In  this  book  the  author 
clearly  points  out  u-ays  to  develoi>  will-power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  Hegives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing men.  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  todeiinite 
action.  In  a  word — the  book  His  mcniorleadership. 
Clolh,  300  pages.  ti.7S  '"l:  by  mail,  irilh  areraiju 
-•/,  ,  ,.('/.-  ./,./, ■-/..,,  J/  ^'^. 

The  Education  of  Self 

Hv  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
uftrks  on  mental  science.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tolls  the  or^linary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  secure  the  bcijefiis  of  such  a  valu- 
abl'!"  lialjit  of  life.  The  disctission  is  alwa\'s  philo- 
sopliical  and  charmingly  direct  and  personal." — -V. 
y.  Times.  Cloth,  j.'io  pages.  Si. SO  net;  by  mail,  icitli 
iiviH'jK  iiiii  iiiije  cliuiiify.  $i.i;i. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

liy  Jules  l*a><>t,  l*h.l).  .4  famous  book.  Dr. 
Pavot  hIiows  how  one  iiuty  t>i*Kin  toftlucate  the  ^viU, 
and  how  tho  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  (lay.  He  is  no  theorist:  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  4SO  pages.  $t.50  7iet;  by  mail^  iriffi  aci't'ttf/e 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

Ami  Ho.i  lu  .\:iiiil  I  I'.em.  By  Charles  I).  Mus- 
llrove,  .M.D.  Any  man  who  sets  out  lo  accomplish 
important,  and  tlierefore  necessarily  tr>ing  work, 
isobliged  to  c^iuip  himself  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system — its  jjossibilities,  caoahilities, 
and  its  liability  to  exhaustion.  Truly,  a-  Dr.  Mijt- 
grovr  says.  "It  is  tlur  natures  of  finest  fibre  which 
accomplish  the  nio.-t.  and  it  is  they  who  are  mo~t 
liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain."  I2mo, 
cloth.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  irilU  ureni'je  cnrrinije 
ch(iff/e-i,  fi.oH. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

Vi   354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Stirring 
\  Inspiriting 

Books   Which  Point  the   Way  to  Added 

Power  and  Poise 


Books  by  Grenville   Kleiser  that  Build 

PRESTIGE  ftHD  POWER 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to 
riold  an  Audience  8^:;';;'^!! 

I'uciiis.  ati"l  Miin<il(i','iie>  — the  favdrlle 
iiiiiiihiTS  of  favorite  mitliors  ami  t'iil<»i- 
t'incis.  I'rartji'ul  advice  on  <leliveiy. 
I'Vir  'rt-acheni,  I.eatners,  anil  Afler-Diiiner 
;inil  olIuTiiic-asi.iris.  By  uiall,  $1.00. 

How  to  Speak  In  Public  ^'^:: 

thai  ,Sfif.|ii.sti'U('(or:  an  KliMUiliuiiary  Maiiiial 
coniprizlntri-xtTcJ;icsfor(levfl"|>ineiil  of  Krealli- 
luir.  VipIcc,  Pronunt'ialioii,  F..\pn-s,siini,  (iol- 
ure.  Willi  selccljons  fioiii  ancient  and  llloilern 
liiasler|iii'cis.  .V  '  <i  7$:  bv  mail,  )>o.st-paiil, 
$1.37, 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Parcnn^tlitv  ''  '^''''  "^  iiii;i!.'iiiaiii<n.  of 
rciauiiaillj  .M..|,i,.ry,..f  KnirlisliMyle,  of 
Vocabnlary,  of  S|H'frli,  of  siliiice,  of  (iescnro, 
I't  lllii.sir.itlon.  of  Hie  Kye,  tif  Convfrsatloii— 
I  lie  Pei>oiialily  ilial  wins,  compels  and  slie- 
•  iM'ils.  -Vif,  $1.25;  l)y  mall,  |)os|-)>ai,|,  $1.37. 
Tlioroinrlily 

jiiaet  leal 
SugKestioiis  for  trnlniiii;  the  mind,  so  tbat 
tliuuf^lit  shall  lie  (|nick  ami  <'li-ar  and  .state- 
tnent-s  errcclivc;  for  tiainintr  ilie  toneue  to 
IKjfsuaslve  appeal  and  arjirnmeiil.  Tells  tlie 
converseranii  l  lie  eampaitrner' "how  to  think." 
JVVf.  $1.25;  by  mail,  post-imiil.  $1.37. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence 

in  Speech  nnd  Manner.  ImmI^wiUi  inaiiiHM-> 
as  a  |><)\ver  in  the  iiiakinu'  of  men — with  eiilti- 
vation  of  an  apreeable  voice  and  all  the  minor 
essentials  of  iMTsonality.  JNVf,  $1.25;  by  mail, 
post-paid.  $1.37. 

.4/  oil    Jiookatnr^s:  or  po^l-paitl  bit  puhlifhers  i/n  re- 
ceipt of  mail  price— the  Fice,  ( •irringr  {'aid,  fur  $liJiO. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Dept.  211,  NEW  YORK 
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How  to  Argue  and  Win 
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the  town  of  Bulune,  on  the  northern- 
most frontier  of  Siberia,  whither  only 
thn-e  prisoners  have  been  sent  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
town,  or  r-amp.  is  six  months  of  the  year 
in  ciarkne.ss. 

.\ugust  23. — Altho  figliting  continues  in  the 
regions  of  Saltillo  and  Icainole,  many 
residents  of  ^Mexico  begin  to  return 
across  the  border  from  Te.xas,  as  the 
result  of  an  amnesty  proclamation 
made  by  General  Carranza. 

August  24. — The  United  States  Govern- 
ment makes  formal  demand  upon  the 
Haitian  Government  that  the  latter 
accept  immediately  the  draft  of  a  ten- 
year  convention,  providing  for  the 
American  control  of  the  customs  and 
revenues  of  the  country,  the  cession 
of  no  part  of  Haiti  to  any  other  country 
than  ours,  and  the  establi.shment  of  a 
native  police,  rural  and  district,  to  be 
commanded  l)y  Americans  It  is 
demanded  further  that  the  revenues 
collected  shall  l)e  disbursed  primarily 
to  pay  American  employees,  secondar- 
ily to  settle  Haitian  bonds,  and  the 
remainder  to  defray  budget  expendi- 
tures. ]Mucli  opposition  to  the  con- 
A'ention  is  CAadeuced. 


DOMESTIC 

.\ugust  19.— The  President  takes  up  re- 
i)()rts  of  his  Cabinet  members  on  the 
allegations  of  the  New  York  World 
concerning  a  German  conspiracy  against 
American  neutrality. 

-Viigust  21. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  compels 
the  cancellation  by  the  ^IcKeen  ]Mot:  r 
Com;";any,  of  Omaha,  Xcli.,  in  which  she 
holds  a  controlling  interest,  of  a  lucra- 
tive two  years'  contract  for  shrapnel 
recently  accepted  by  that  firm. 

.\ugust  24. — The  German  GoAernment 
tlirough  its  Ambassador  requests  the 
United  States  to  await  a  complete 
German  report  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Artihir  before  taking  "a  definite  stand." 
and  declares  its  regret  and  tenders  its 
sympathies  should  the  loss  of  American 
lives  in  that  vessel,  as  reported,  be 
verified. 

.Viigust  2o. — Gustav  Klopsch,  an  employee 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  is  arrestetj  in 
Washington  as  a  spy.  Photographs 
and  drawings  in  large  numbers,  of 
defenses  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
are  said  to  be  found  in  his  possession. 

In  Ohio  County,  Kentucky,  sixty-four 
persons,  some  of  them  said  to  l)e  the 
most  i)roniinent  men  in  the  county,  are 
charged  with  i)articipation  in  night- 
riding  outrages,  ranging  from  mal- 
treatment to  murder,  that  ha\e  terror- 
ized the  countv  recentlv. 


Breaquing  It  Gently. — "  We  begin  the 
])ublicatiou  of  The  Roccay  Mountaiit 
Cj/rlonc  with  some  phew  diphphiculties  in 
the  way.  The  type  phounders  phrom  whom 
we  bought  out  outjjliit  phor  this  jn-inting 
ophphice  i)hailed  to  supply  us  with  any 
ephs  or  cays,  and  it  will  be  phour  or  phive 
wcex  bephore  we  can  get  any.  We  ha\e 
ordered  the  missing  letters,  and  will  have 
to  get  along  without  them  until  they  come. 
We  don't  lique  the  loox  ov  this  \ariety  ov 
spelling  any  better  than  our  readers,  but 
mistax  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
phamilies,  and  ii)h  the  ph's  and  the  c"s 
and  x's  and  q's  liold  out  we  shall  ceep 
(sound  the  C  hardt  The  Cyclone  whirling 
aphter  a  phashion  till  the  sorts  arrive.  It 
is  no  joque  to  us — it's  a  serious  aphphair." 
— Everybody's. 


Two  Wholly  New  Dictionaries 

Entirety  Revised  and  Reset  from 
Cover  to  Co\fer 

The  Funk*  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionaries 
spell  e-f-f-i-c-i-e-ii-c-j'  in  the  classrooni; 
insist  upon  tlieir  use  if  yon  are  connected 
with  scliool  or  classroom  work. 

The  NEW 

COMPREHENSIVE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Netu  Standard 
Dictionary) 

\  N  ideal  .small  dictionary  for  all  general  pur- 
-^  *-  pose.s — widely  used  in  homes  and  offices, 
especially  adapted,  and  already  widely  adopted 
for  use  in  .scliools.  Defines  and  explains  4S.0U0 
words  and  phrases,  including:  among  them  many 
important  terms  not  found  in  any  other  dictionary 
designed  for  siniilar  u»e.  The  definitions  are  ail 
by  simple,  explicit  statement,  and  not  by  long 
<;r  abstruse  sjnonyms  that  must  in  turn  be 
looked  u;\  1,000  pictorial  illustrations  eluci- 
date the  text.  The  work  contains  an  exclusive 
c'ompounding  .system  which  clearly  indicates 
how  and  when  the  hyphen  should  be  used.  It 
shows  at  a  glance  which  words  should  be  written 
with  capital  initial  letters,  because  only  such 
nurds  as  should  be  .so  vrxti<n  arc  capitalized 
in  llic  booh:  , 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  : 
Inclasive,    Defini-    ;    Thorcui.'h  Etymologies  are 


Exact. 

tions.  —  The  most  com- 
mon meaning  is  always 
l)laced  tirst. 

The  Spellings  conform  to 
those  adopted  by  the  best 
pliilologii^ts. 

Exclusive  Compounding: 
System.  —  It  indicates  the 
dili'ercnce  bct\\een  hy- 
Tjhenated  compounds  and 
close  compounds. 


given  in  clear  und  simple 
form.  A  wholly  new  fea- 
ture in  a  dictionary  of  this 
size. 

Exclnsive  Capitalization. 
— It  capitalizes  only  such 
wordsas  require  capitals. 

Exclnsivelyhas  3.000  New 
Words  found  in  no  other 
dictionary  designed  for 
similar  uses. 


"This  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  remarkably  compact 
dictionary  is  admirably  adapted  lor  Reneral  use  where 
.m  unabridged  dictionary  is  too  unwieldy  for  practica- 
bility."—  The  Philadelphia  Press. 

'  'Very  convenient.  The  inclusion  of  proper  names  and 
abbreviations  in  one  alphabetica  1  order  with  the  other 
words  is  a  convenience  in  a  dictionary  of  tliis  size." — 
The  .Sun,  New  York. 

PRICE: —  Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12;  indexed,  26c  extra 


The  NEW 

CONCISE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  <fe  Wagnalls  Neuu  Standard 
Dictionary) 

Dotincs  and  explains  about  rVi.OOO  words  and 
phrases,  and  conUiins  78u  pictorial  illustrations. 
Pronunciation. — Pronunciation  is  indicated    by   the 
Revised  Scicuiirtc  Alphabet  an<l  also  by  the  Text- 
book Key,  or  old  system  of  notation. 

Definitions. -^The  definitions  are  clear  and  explicit — 
simple  and  easy  to  understand- — written  in  defini- 
tive statement,  not  exprest  by  many-syllabled 
s\  nonyms  beyond  the  student's  comprehension. 

Capitalization.  —  The  book  is  a  sure  guide  in  the 
matter  of  capitalization;  only  such  wordsas  should 
be  written  or  printed  with  initial  capital  letters  are 
capitalized  in  the  vocabulary. 

Prepositions. — The  Concise  indicates  the  correct  use 
of  prepositions. 

.\ppendix.  —  The  Aopendix  embraces  several  novel 
features:  Fauity  Oictioti:  Rules  for  Spelling;  Proper 
Xiimes  oj  .X ! I  Kinds:  Foreign  W'Qrds  and  Phrases; 
Symbolic  Flowers  and  Gems;  Abbreviations  and  Con' 
tractions.  Etc.  « 

"A  book  that  should  appeal  to  all  persons  who  need  a 
himdy  dictionary — one  just  large  cnouKhtodrop  con- 
veniently into  the  pocket." — -The  lialtimore  A  tnerican. 

'*Thelittle  book  will  prove  a  convenience  to  many." — 
'J'heSun^  New  York. 

Get  the  MEW  CONCISE  Standard 

it  \  on  would  have  the  best  ready-reference  dictionary 
for  .\our  ctuldrcn;  or  for  your  own  general  home  or 
oftice  use. 

For  schools  it  is  the  PROVEN  SUPERIOR  of  all 
dictionaries  of  its  size. 

12[no.  cloth,  60c:  prepaid  72c;  with  Patent 
Thumb-Notch  Index,  25c  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  Ne\v  York  City 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arhiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
v/ill  be  taken  of  anonymous  cotnmunicalions. 


"W.  W.  W.,"  Canton,  Mass. — "Kindly  give 
the  definition  of  tiie  phrase  ' split  infinitive.'  ALso, 
please  translate  'noblesse  oblige.'" 

The  split  infinitive  is  the  insertion  of  an  adverb 
or  adjective  between  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  to 
and  its  verb,  thus;  to  kindly  send,  to  properly 
respect.  The  following  sentences  may  be  noted 
of  this  construction  in  Uterary  use:  "  To  an  active 
mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear  along  all  the  quali- 
fications of  an  idea,  than  to  first  imperfectly  con- 
ceive such  idea.  .  .  ." — Herbert  Spencer.  "  To 
slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene." — Byron. 
The  phrase  noblesse  oblige  means,  noble  birth 
makes  a  certain  standard  of  conduct  obligatory. 

"G.  O.  F.,"  Somers.  Mont. — "Can  a  person 
'  see '  without  looking?  Of  course,  it  is  natural  to 
look  and  '  see,'  but  it  seems  that  a  person  can  '  see ' 
some  things  without  looking.      Please  explain." 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  look  without  seeing  and 
to  see  without  looking.  Dr.  Fernald  in  his  "En- 
glish Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepo.sitions " 
says:  "We  may  look  without  seeing,  as  in  pitch- 
darkness,  and  we  may  see  without  looking,  as  in 
case  of  a  flash  of  lightning." 

"  F.  S.,"  Pendleton,  Ind. — "  Does  the  word  'con- 
tents.' when  referring  to  a  can  of  sirup,  require  a 
singular  or  a  plural  verb?  Which  is  correct:  'The 
contents  was  spilled,"  or  'The  contents  were 
spilled'  ?" 

Not  since  the  seventeenth  century  has  "con- 
tents" been  construed  as  a  singular.  To  this  day, 
since  then,  it  has  been  construed  as  a  plural. 
"The  content  is,"  "The  contents  are,"  etc. 

"F.  L.  T.,"  Lynchburg,  Tenn. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  '  moratorium  ' 
and  '  sabotage. ' ' ' 

Moratorium  is  defined  as  "An  emergency  act  of 
legislation  authorizing  a  debtor  or  bank  to  suspend 
payments  for  a  given  period."  Sabotage  is  defined 
as  "  (F.)  1.  The  act  of  cutting  shoes  or  sockets 
for  rails  in  railroad-ties.  2.  By  extension,  the  act 
of  tying  up  a  railroad  by  malicious  damage.  3. 
Hence,  any  poor  work  or  other  damage  done  by 
dissatisfied  workmen;  also,  the  act  of  producing 
it;  plant-wrecking.  It  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  sabot,  a  wooden  shoe,  and  is  pronounced 
sa-bo-tazh  (both  a's  as  in  arm;  o  as  in  obey)." 


"V.  E.  W. 
'YouaU?  ' 


Ancon,  C.  Z. — "Is  it  correct  to  say 


Some  mistaken  critics  in  the  North  and  West 
imagine  that  the  people  of  the  South  use  the  ex- 
pression, "  You-all,"  with  reference  to  one  person. 
It  is  possible  that  the  expression  may  be  used  in 
motmtain  districts  somewhere  in  the  South, 
tho  we  have  never  heard  it;  but  it  is  certain  that 
educated  Southerners,  most  of  whom  use  the  ex- 
pression habitually,  always  have  more  than  one 
person  in  mind. 

"H.  C.  T.,"  Gainesville,  Fla. — "Kindly  in- 
dicate how  to  pronounce  in  pais — a  legal  phrase, 
meaning  that  a  transaction  has  taken  r'^ce  without 
legal  formahties." 

In  pe — e  as  in  prey. 

"M.  L.  A.  MacN.,"  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can. — 
"Is  the  following  sentence  grammatical:  'I  trust 
you  will  give  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  a.n  opportunity 
of  being  heard'?" 

Myself  is  an  emphatic  pronoun  sometimes  mis- 
used for  "I"  or  "me";  as,  "The  property  was 
wiUed  to  my  wife  and  myself."  For  "myself" 
substitute  "to  me"  and  the  sentence  is  correct. 
"Myself"  is  used  correctly  with  a  reflexive  verb, 
that  is,  one  whose  object,  expressed  or  implied,  de- 
notes the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject;  e.g., 
"I  will  control  myself."  Therefore,  "I  trust  you 
will  give  Mr.  Brown  and  me  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard,"  is  correct. 

"G.  A.  B.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.— '  Is  it  correct 
to  use  the  expression  'a  grammatical  error'?" 

A  grammatical  error  is  a  common  locution,  but 
"an  error  in  grammar"  is  to  be  preferred  as 
avoiding  what  is  sometimes  considered  as  a 
violation  of  grammatical  precision. 


$25022for  a  WORD 


L*.JMJ>lfJJ».,si.ig_,. 


A  Prize  of  $250.00  in  Gold  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  who  sends  us, 
before  December  25th,  1915,  the  best 
descriptive  word  on  the  merits  of 
SHEAFFER'S  Self  Filling,  Self  Clean- 
ing Fountain  Pen.  This  word  must 
mean  Perfection,  and  will  be  placed 
between  SHEAFFER'S  (word  here)  and 
Self  Filling  Pen.  (If  the  word  selected 
is  submitted  by  more  than  one  person, 
the  full  prize,  $250,  will  be  awarded 
to  each  of  them.)  We  must  have  a 
strong  word  as  the   SHEAFFER  Pen 


never  blots,  never  leaks,  can  be  carried 
with  the  whitest  of  clothes  without  soil- 
ing, fills  and  cleans  itself  in  four  seconds, 
guaranteed  for  entire  life  of  pen  against 
defects.  To  learn  more  about  the  merits 
of  the  SHEAFFER  pen.  See  it,  try  it 
at  your  dealer's.  Get  from  him  printed 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  compyetition 
and  a  form  on  which  to  send  in  your 
suggestion.  If  he  does  not  handle 
the  SHEAFFER  pen,  write  us.  Prize 
will  be  awarded  within  sixty  days  after 
contest  closes. 


W.A.SHEAFFER  PEN  CO.. Fort  Madison.la. 
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SIWCLEN  SPRINCS 


Watkins  Glen  on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E,  Leffingwell,  Pres. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The  treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treat- 
ments are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians. 

T^T  T¥^       ^n   A   T^UO       T**®    Bathing  Springs  are   similar  to  the  waters    of    Bad 
I    ri  t*M       tj/\    I    riiJ      Nauheim,  but   about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 

EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes, 
Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

The  Glen  Springs  is  situated  in  a  large  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built 
and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing  exercises.  Automobiling,  Boating, 
Fishmg,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Miniature 
and  Clock  Golf. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets   and  Latest   Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be 

Mailed  on  Request 
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A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction 

"There  is  a  laugh  on  even.*  pa >,;(*" 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

me  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  James  D.  Corrothers 

Studies  of  darky  society,  presenting 
captivating  bits  of  negro  folk-lore,  stories 
of  ghosts,  hoodoos,  'possum  hunts,  love- 
making,  slavery,  etc.  Irresistible  humor 
in  almost  every  page  causes  many  a 
hearty  laugh  over  these  clever  writings. 

Tht»  Prfie*t>  Has  Through  an  error  in  ordering  we 

*J,  »t»^**«»»  are  overstocked  with  this  one  title. 

AlWSyS    BGGIt  and  must  move  it  even  at  the  great 

Af    in        Pn^fm  ^^crificc  indicated  in  the  prices. 

paidm     Yours  Now — While  They 
Last— For  30o,  Carriage  Paidm 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

MYSTERIES    OF   LIFE   SERIES 

Four  little  books  b>'  Isabelle  Thompson  Smart.  M.l).,  ex- 
plaining to  the  grow  ing  child  the  truth  regarding  sex.  Books 
I  and  II  for  girls.   Books  III  and  IV  for  boys.    Cloth,  small 
i2mo.    7S  cents  each. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  A«.,  N.  Y. 


Xofunnior  bitof  typical  American  humorhasever 
been  written  than  this  convulsing  tale  of  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  "back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  ti:;hing  trip.  Itis  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  Newkirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
ohsinal  and  entertaining  as  his  literary  method. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
1  untj-U'aring,  ?ide-splitting.  ...  I  hystericked.  rolled 
over  the  library  rug.  a.nd  in  my  awful  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate.'  * 

"I  think  yourbook  splendid.  .  .  .  You  haveaspon- 
taneous  style  thatis  admirable, "says  Wait  Mason. 

Price  75c;  postpaid  80c 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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Thousands  of  Bonus  Miles 

**  Nobby  Tread"  users  everywhere  are  receiving  decidedly  more  mileage  than 
they  pay  for. 

The  price  of  the  "Nobby  Tread,"  and  the  mileage  adjustment  of  the  "Nobby 
Tread''  are  based  upon  5,000  miles  to  the  tire, — but  all  over  the  country  "Nobby 
Tread"  users  are  now  securing  mileage  averages  of 

8,000  Miles 
1 0,000  MUes 
12,000  Maes 

This  supreme  anti-skid  tire  properly  inflated  is  constantly  giving  tremendous  excess  mileages 
over  and  above  its  extraordinary  adjustment  basis  of  5,000  miles. 

We  want  to  find  and  consult  with  any  "Nobby  Tread"  users  who  are  not  securing  excess  mileage. 

"Nobby  Tread"  Tires 

are  today  the  largest  selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 

"Nobby   Tread'*   Tires  are  sold  by  Leading  Reliable  Dealers.     Do  not  accept  substitutes 


United  StatesTires 

Made    by   the   Largest   Rubber   Company   in   the   World 

(Operating   46    Factories) 
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GERMANY  YIELDS  TO  WILSON 


THAT  PRESIDENT  WILSON,  "without  rattling  a 
sword,  without  mobilizing  a  corporal's  guard  of  soldiers, 
or  lifting  the  anchor  of  a  war-ship,  won  for  civilization 
the  greatest  diplomatic  victory  of  generations,"  when  the 
German  Government  decided  to  modify  its  submarine  warfare 
to  meet  our  demands,  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Almost  equally  emphatic  tributes  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  similar  declarations  that  the  victory  is  not  only  Ameri- 
ca's but  that  of  all  humanity,  appear  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  scores  of  papers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  representing 
all  shades  of  political  opinion.  After  the  German  request  for 
delay  on  our  part  following  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  and  the 
intimations  that  some  of  our  demands  were  to  be  met,  the  first 
official  notice  of  a  change  of  front  came,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  Ambassador  Bernstorff's  note  of  September  1.  In  this  brief 
communication  he  informed  Secretary  Lansing  and  the  American 
people  that  Germany's  answer  to  our  Lusitania  note  of  July  21 
(which  is  reprinted  on  page  516)  would  contain  this  passage: 
"Liners will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without  warning 
and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  provided 
that  the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance."  This 
policy,  he  explained,  was  decided  on  "before  the  Arabic  incident 
occurred."  The  Ambassador's  statement,  commented  Secretary 
Lansing,  "appears  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  have  contended."  It  is  an  assurance,  says 
the  New  York  Times  in  a  leading  editorial,  that — 

"German  submarines  will  not,  without  warning,  launch  their 
torpedoes  against  passenger-ships,  whether  or  not  they  carry 
American  passengers.  It  appHes  to  3-11  'liners.'  Observed  in 
good  faith,  this  means  that  the  crew  and  passengers  of  merchant 
ships  will  not  be  lawlessly  put  to  death  by  submarines. 

"There  will  be  speculation  as  to  Germany's  motive,  after 
prolonged  resistance,  in  making  this  full  concession.  It  may  be 
said  that  she  accepts  the  conclusion  of  Captain  Persius,  who  de- 
clared the  other  day  that  submarine  warfare  was,  in  the  mihtary 
sense,  profitless;  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  Navy  has  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  her  submarines  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to 
abandon  operations  in  the  war-zone,  and  there  is  apparent  con- 
firmation of  the  report  published  some  days  ago  that  more  than 
fifty  German  submarines  have. been  destroyed  by  the  British. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  concerning  minor  motives,  however, 
when  the  greater  and  determining  motive  is  plainly  in  view. 
Germany  jaelds  to  President  Wilson's  firm  representations,  she 
promises  obedience  to  law  and  usage,  because  shells  unwiUmg 
to  forfeit  the  friendship  of  this  nation.         "^'^  .,f.,o+,^.,  „roc. 


.  The  situation  was  full 


of  danger.  Germany  saw  that  a  rupture  of  friendly  relaticjiis 
with  us  was  imminent.  Then  we  were  asked  to  withiiold  def- 
inite action  until  we  heard  from  Berlin.  We  now  hear  from 
Berlin,  and  the  message  is  one  of  compliance,  of  friendship,  of 
peace." 

Whether  the  submarine  that  attacked  the  Arabic  has  been  sunk, 
as  reported,  "whether  its  commander  had  disobeyed  orders,  or 
whether  the  orders  issued  by  his  Government  had  never  reached 
him,  is  now  a  matter  of  minor  moment,"  continues  The  Times. 
The  important  fact  is  that  "the  case  of  the  Arabic  and  the  case 
of  the  Lusitania  as  well  are  now  plainly  in  the  way  of  honorable 
and  friendly  adjustment.  Reparation  will  be  made,  and  the 
controversy  will  end  in  the  only  right  and  just  manner." 

Not  all  anxiety  and  doubt  regarding  our  relations  with  Ger- 
many have  been  dispelled,  it  may  be  noted,  however.  No  grati- 
tude is  due  Germany,  thinks  Colonel  Roosevelt,  for  simply  an- 
nouncing that  she  "intends  to  stop  the  policy  of  assassination." 
On  its  face,  he  says,  the  announcement  "appears  to  be  most 
gratifying,  and,  if  the  acts  of  the  Germans  bear  it  out,  and  if 
suitable  amends  are  made  for  the  lives  lost  on  the  Lusitania 
and  Arabic  and  for  the  Gulflight  and  Falaba  and  similar  cases, 
and  if  there  is  no  provision  exprest  or  implied  as  to  action  on  our 
part,  such  as  was  requested  by  Germany  before  as  regards  En- 
gland and  France,  the  results  will  in  every  way  be  satisfactory." 
Likewise,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  does  not  consider 
the  submarine  issue  "a  closed  incident";  it  reminds  us  of  the 
difficult  task  of  securing  proper  reparation  and  "averting  a  break 
with  Germany  without  any  compromise  of  national  self-respect." 
And  the  Providence  Journal  insists  that  while  Germany  "backs 
down,"  she  "has  not  altered  her  views  on  the  submarine  system." 
The  Providence  paper  continues: 

"It  is  because  she  recognizes  what  our  active  participation 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  would  mean  that  Germany,  having 
reached  the  parting  of  the  ways,  chooses  our  friendsliip  rather 
than  our  enmity.  In  so  doing  she  shows  belated  common 
sense.  But  .  .  .  she  is  a  proud  nation  and  she  will  not  forget  the 
bitter  pill  we  are  forcing  her  to  swallow.  She  will  remember 
the  arms  and  ammunition  that  are  being  exported  to  her  enemies, 
she  vnU.  keep  in  mind  the  insistence  with  which  we  have  prest 
her  for  a  settlement  of  the  Lusitania  and  Arabic  cases. 

"Knowing  this,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  remit  our  prepara- 
tions for  national  security.  The  danger  will  not  be  over  when 
Berlin  accommodates  itself  to  the  desires  of  Washington.  It  is 
onlv  deferred.      And  this  means  that  the  argument  for  American 
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preparedness  is  as  imperative  as  ever.  We  must  proceed  to 
the  placing  of  the  nation  in  a  reasonable  condition  of  defense. 
Germany  bows  to  the  inevitable.  She  'looks  pleasant'  because 
she  has  to.  But  wrath  and  resentment  still  fill  her  mind 
and  heart." 

Contrasting  with  such  distrust  of  Germany  is  the  St.  Louis 
Republic's  belief  that  Germany  "has  just  awakened  to  her  better 


IT  -MAY    LIVE.    BVT  CAN    IT  THRIVE  ? 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

self."  "Is  it  not  possible,"  asks  the  New  York  Sun,  "that  the 
Germany  we  all  admired  and  praised  has  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  Germany  we  despised  and  condemned?'"  And  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  carries  this  friendliness  far  enough  to  remark 
that  "while  Great  Britain  is  higgling  and  evading  in  respect 
of  the  American  demands  for  a  decent  regard  for  our  rights  as 
neutrals,  German  diplomacy  unexpectedly  steals  a  march  by 
frankly  conceding  the  justice  of  our  contentions."  The  New 
York  Evening  Sun  declares  that  "we  should  accept  Germany's 
concession  in  a  spirit  of  generosity."     It  maintains  that — 

"The  important  matter  to-day  is  that  she  has  made  a  sacrifice 
of  her  pride,  hitherto  overweening:  she  has  disregarded  the 
counsels  of  somt^  of  her  most  trusted  leaders  as  to  her  military 
interests  involved  in  the  commerce-destroying  campaign;  she 
has  abandoned  all  her  habitual  attitude  of  defiant  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  frankly  and  fully  adopted  the  view 
of  her  duty  which  our  (lovernment  has  urged  upon  her 

"\V(>  have  no  .sympathy  with  the  tendency  to  depreciate  tlui 
value  of  Germany's  bid  for  our  friendship  which  already  seems 
to  be  developing  in  some  quarters,  in  tlie  search  for  a  minor 
motive  for  the  change  of  submarine  methods.  The  theory 
that  the  submarine  cami)aign  has  run  its  course  and  faded  into 
impossibility  through  the  improvement  in  British  means  of 
combating  it  ai)i)ears  to  be  quite  a  gratuitous  assumi)tion 

"On  the  other  hand,  .  .  .  nothing  can  be  more  natural  tlian 
that  as  a  logical  step  toward  i)acirication  the  German  leaders 
should  det^Tmin(>  to  placate  the  United  States  in  ordcT  to  secure, 
if  not  its  active  good  ofiices,  at  least  the  absence  of  any  active 
hostility,  when  the  hour  for  remaking  the  community  of  nations 
arrives.  This  is  neither  a  weakness  nor  a  meanness  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  highly  creditable  impulse.  Wisdom  and  amenity  alike 
impose  it." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  as  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  that 
the  press  hail  the  announcement  of  Germany's  change  of  atti- 
tude. The  New  York  World  calls  it  "a  brilliant  victory  for  the 
United  States,"  which  gains  it  "a  nev,-  prestige  among  the 
nations."  For  us,  says  the  Boston  Xews  Bureau,  the  diplomatic 
victory  is  complete,  and  it  is  won  through  the  President — "his  is 


the  personal  triumph,  wrought  out  by  ideas  and  words."  And 
similar  emphatic  and  whole-hearted  words  of  praise  appear  in 
the  columns  of  such  representative  daihes  as  the  New  York  Sun, 
World,  Times,  Globe,  Philadelphia  Record,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  Baltimore  Sun  and  American,  Cleveland  Leader, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  St.  Louis  Republic  and  Globe  Demo- 
crat, and  Chicago  Tribune.  The  service  Mr.  Wilson  has  rendered 
to  the  American  people  is  enhanced,  says  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
"by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  service  performed  for  all  humanity." 
"It  is  to  the  imperishable  glory  of  President  Wilson,"  declares 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "that  in  defending  neutrals  he  has 
also  vindicated  the  claims  of  civilization  and  humanity  against 
a  renascent  barbarism."  In  fact,  the  New  York  Tribune  be- 
lieves that — 

"Mr.  Wilson's  supreme  service  is  to  mankind,  not  to  his  own 
country.  .  .  .  He  has  maintained  international  law;  he  has 
upheld  civilization;  he  has  defended  humanity." 

Had  we  submitted  to  the  German  principle  of  "necessity," 
says  The  Tribune,  "international  law  would  have  become  a  mere 
nothing,  a  memory,  a  convenience."  The  greatest  praise  is 
due  Mr.  Wilson,  in  The  Tribune's  opinion,  "for  the  co^age  he 
displayed  after  the  Arabic  in  frankly  recognizing  that  the  time 
for  talking  was  over,  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived." 
The  Evening  Post,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  greatest  lesson 
of  it  all  in  "the  unconquerable  power  of  moral  ideals  which 
is  thus  once  more  demonstrated."  The  President's  "moral 
victorj',"  it  declares,  "assures  him  a  foremost  place  in  the  pages 
of  American  history" — 

"Without  mobilizing  a  regiment  or  assembling  a  fleet,  by  sheer 
dogged,  unswerving  persistence  in  advocating  the  right,  he  has 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  proudest,  the  most  arrogant,  the 
best  armed  of  nations,  and  he  has  done  it  in  completest 
self-abnegation,  but  in  fullest,  most  patriotic  devotion  to  Ameri- 
can ideals. 

"No  error  could  be  more  serious  than  that  of  looking  upon  this 
splendid  success  of  our  diplomacy  as  a  victory  on  a  mere  punctiho, 


TEACHING  HIM  A  NEW  TRICK. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

a  satisfaction  like  that  of  the  duelist  upon  a  'point  of  honor.'  .  .  . 
Our  case  was  impregnable  in  law  and  justice;  but  what  made  it 
great  and  momentous  was  that  it  was  in  principle  the  case  of 
international  right,  the  case  of  civiUzed  warfare  against  un- 
shackled terrorism — in  a  word,  the  oAse  of  civilization  itself." 

The  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  President's  attitude  and 
actions,  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  notes,  has  persuaded 
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Democratic  leaders  that  Wilson  can  be  reelected  next  year. 
The  Boston  Herald  finds  it  easy  to  foresee  the  slogan  of  next 
year's  Wilson  campaign — "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  And  The. 
Herald  remarks: 

"  If  the  European  War  ends,  as  it  seemingly  must,  before 
our  ballots  fall  in  191(i,  and  wo  have  kept  out  of  it ;  and  if 
joint  action  of  the  American  Republics  results  in  some  sort  of  a 
stay  of  anarchistic  proceedings  in  Mexico  and  we  have  kept  out 
of  there  too,  President  Wilson  will  go  before  the  country  as  a 
man  who,  tho  badgered  and  berided  by  Roosevelt  and  the  whole 
military  crowd,  has  kei)t  the  great(>st  Republic  in  the  world,  and 
the  dominant  force  in  this  hemisphere,  out  of  hostilities  into 
which  nearly  everybody  else  had  fallen.  This  is  evidently  what 
he  is  working  for.  It  is  no  unworthy  ambition.  Its  realization 
will  afford  him  no  small  place  in  history." 

German-American  i)ress  opinion  emphasizes  Germany's  desire 
to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  Herman  Ridder, 
in  the  New  Yorker  Sta<ils-Zeilung,  pays  his  respects  to  those  "who 
were  so  eager  to  rush  this  country  into  war  with  Germany  over 
the  Lusitania  and  Arabic  incidents,"  and  who  are  now  "con- 
founded and  repudiated  by  the  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment."    And  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt  remarks: 

"Germany  has  yielded  more  than  one  point  to  preserve  peace 
with  our  country.  This  is,  in  keeping  with  her  conduct  in  the 
past.  She  fights  heroically  when  pushed  to  the  wall,  but  wel- 
comes every  opportunity  to  avoid  war.  We  hope  that  the 
American  public  will  appreciate  her  peaceful  disposition,  and  that 
the  President  will  now  insist  England  shall  no  longer  outrage  our 
maritime  rights  and  our  national  honor." 

The  German-American  papers,  incidentally,  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  note  that  after  the  passing  of  the  German  crisis  the 
United  States  Government  is  in  a  position  to  press  its  representa- 
tions upon  Great  Britain.  Such  action  is  urged  by  the. Boston 
Globe,  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  Rochester  Herald,  Balti- 
more Sun,  and  Atlanta  Constitution. 


BRITAIN'S  "MODIFIED"  BLOCKADE 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  AIM  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  American  trade  and  yet  maintain  "any  blockade 
at  all"  is  again  revealed,  think  some  editors,  bj-  her 
modification  of  the  Order  in  Council  covering  shipments  of 
goods  of  German  or  Austrian  origin  through  neutral  ports  to  the 
United  States.  But  there  are  those  who  sniff  at  the  "so-called 
concession,"  which  releases  goods  that  were  contracted  for,  but 
not  paid  for,  prior  to  March  2,  when  the  British  Order  in  Council 
went  into  effect.  As  the  Philadelphia  Record  points  out,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  products  affected  have  been  lying  in  warehouses 
at  Rotterdam  for  several  months.  Most  of  the  goods  have  been 
paid  for  and  are  "no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  enemy  property." 
So  that  even  if  the  principle  that  a  neutral  fiag  covers  the  cargo 
were  no  longer  recognized  as  part  of  international  law,  con- 
tinues this  journal,  this  merchandise  would  not  be  "lawfully 
seizable"  on  the  high  seas.  Consequently  The  Record  holds 
that  Great  Britain  "concedes  nothing  that  was  not  due  the 
concessionaries  as  of  right."  The  goods  chiefly  affected  by  the 
new  ruling,  the  ])ress  inform  us,  are  toys  and  other  specialties 
for  the  Christmas  trade,  while  dyestuffs  and  chemicals  also  will 
be  helped.  Consignments  held  at  German  factories  are  still 
the  subject  of  negotiations.  As  to  the  practical  working-out 
of  the  "concession"  idea,  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times  that — 

"The  plan  is  to  have  American  importers  submit  jiroofs  to  the 
foreign-trade  ad\is(>rs  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
both  as  to  id(>ntirtcation  of  the  cargoes  and  of  American  owner- 
ship and  other  necessary  particulars,  and  thus  establish  a 
system  by  which  the  examination  of  the  cases  and  claims  of 
American  importers  can  be  carried  on  in  Washington,  through 


informal  conferences  between  the  trade-advisers  and  Sir  Richard 
(^rawford,  of  the  British  Embassy. 

"The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  fafuiitale  the  procedure 
of  procuring  the  releas(>  of  tiio.se  American-owned,  German- 
made  cargoes,  now  at  Rotterdam,  which  the  British  (Jovcrnment 
may  be  willing  to  permit  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  line  with  Sir  Edward  Grey's  note  of  July  31,  in  which 


''Mi- 


:       \ 


EVERYBODY  S  DOING    IT. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 

he  gave  assurances  of  Great  Britain's  willingness  to  'make 
reasonable  concessions  to  American  interests'  and  to  accord 
special  consideration  in  all  cases  where  the  enforcement  of  the 
British  Order  in  Council  might  be  causing  undue  hardship." 

Granting  that  the  so-called  "concession"  is  one  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  "assurances,"  the  New  York  Sun  is  moved  to  remark 
that  "Great  Britain  is  pleased  to  accommodate  certain  American 
importers  who  want  the  goods  they  ordered  six  months  ago,  but 
she  stands  on  her  policj*  of  keeping  up  a  'blockade'  of  neutral 
as  well  as  enemy  ports  without  containing  ships,  thereby  denying 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  softening  the  blow  by  confiscating 
neither  ships  nor  cargoes,  except  contraband  cargoes,  and  paying 
the  damage  to  neutrals  from  a  well-supplied  purse."  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  American  diplomacy  is  "gradu- 
ally bringing  the  British  Government  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  sea-control  does  not  mean  sea-dictatorship,  and 
that  the  neutral  merchant  has  some  rights  which  must  be  re- 
spected by  every  belligerent." 

The  British  blockade  attitude  seems  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  "so  conciliatory  that  the  sharp  note  the  pro- 
Germans  are  urging  upon  Washington  ought  not  to  be,  and 
probably  will  not  V)e,  written."      The  Public  Ledger  adds: 

"It  must  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  German  propa^ 
gandists — tho  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  tliat  their  zeal  may 
be  checked  in  consequence — to  have  the  British  Government 
offer  to  release  the  German  goods  over  which  various  importers 
have  been  raising  such  a  fuss.  Recent  revelations  indicate 
that  it  was  Germany  rather  than  Great  Britain  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  such  an  aiTangement  in  the  first  place.  However 
this  may  be,  Great  Britain  has  again  made  plain  her  purpose  to 
embaiTass  American  trade  as  little  as  she  can,  and  j'et  maintain 
any  blockade  at  all." 

As  the  New  York  ConiDiercial  stvs  the  situation,  "Germanj' 
and  Great  Britain  are  'jockeying  for  i)osition'  in  the  race  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  United  Slates,"  and  with  reference  to 
Germany's  responsibility  for  the  non-shipment  of  German  goods 
this  journal  says: 
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"When  the  British  Government  released  the  goods  at  Rotter- 
dam and  showed  some  willingness  to  consider  the  case  of  goods 
still  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  Germany  tried  to  checkmate 
the  move  by  letting  our  Department  of  State  know  in  an  informal 
way  that  an  embargo  would  be  placed  on  such  exports  from 
Germany  because  Great  Britain  could  not  be  trusted  and  might 
seize  such  goods  made  in  Germany  as  British  manufacturers 
now  need,  especially  dyestufis,  potash,  and  certain  chemicals. 

"Germany  needs  the  money  and  commercial  ^-redits  that 
represent  the  value  of  these  goods.  If  the  German  Government 
persists  in  declaring  an  embargo  on  e.xports  of  peace  products 
to  the  United  States,  its  sole  purpose  will  be  to  attempt  to  keep 
alive  the  dissatisfaction  of  American  importers  by  claiming  that 
the  embargo  is  a  necessary  defense  against  the  Allies.  The 
leading  importers  of  German  goods  in  this  country  are  Germans, 
and  merchants  of  German  descent,  most  of  whom  are  bitterly 
hostile  to  Great  Britain. 

"It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  for  our  Department  of  State 
to  negotiate  with  the  British  Government  for  the  release  of 
goods  in  store  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  if  the  German 
Government  persists  in  preventing  their  export." 


WAR-STRICKEN  STERLING  EXCHANGE 

WAR  is  "a  great  teacher  of  geographj',"  is  a  remark 
often  hoard  and  variously  attributed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  European  conflict.  Now  the  world  is 
finding  out,  as  some  editors  observe,  that  w-ar  is  also  a  teacher 
of  arithmetic.  The  English  pound  sterling,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was  imprest  upon  our  schoolboy 
minds  as  being  worth  $4,863^  in  American  money.  "The  only 
variation  in  the  rate,  up  or  down,"  this  journal  adds,  "was 
the  small  fraction  of  a  cent,  the  actual  cost  of  shipping  the  gold 
equivalent  one  way  or  another,  accoi'ding  to  where  it  had 
accumulated  and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  destined  to  move 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  business."  But  on  the  first  day  of 
September  in  the  second  year  of  the  Great  War,  the  exchange- 
value  of  the  English  pound  sank  from  already  very  low  levels 
to  the  unprecedented  depth  of  S4.o0.  This  decline  of  sterling 
is  reflected  in  different  degrees  in  the  other  European  monej- 
markets,  and  there  is  natural  jubilation  in  the  American  press 
over  the  powtT  of  the  dollar  to  buy  more  foreign  money  than  ever 
before.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are  reminded  that  the  situa- 
tion holds  for  us  perils  as  well  as  benefits.  Thus  B.  C.  Forbes, 
financial  expert  of  the  New  York  American,  points  out  that — 

"The  world's  financial  scales  are  tilting  so  far  in  America's 
favor  that  international  commerce  appears  to  be  in  danger  of 
an  upset.  Fears  have  been  freely  exprest  that  the  failure  of 
European  countries,  our  greatest  customers,  to  arrange  means 
for  paying  their  gigantic  bills  here  may  force  drastic  curtailment 
of  purchases,  thus  causing  a  slowing  down  of  business  in  the 
United  States." 

Discussing  the  apprehension  that  European  buyers  might 
shift  their,  purchasing  to  lands  where  the  native  currency  is 
not  at  such  a  premium  as  is  our  dollar,  or  seek  to  enlarge  their 
shipments  to  us  of  either  commerciial  wares  or  our  own  securities, 
the  Boston  .Vfirs  Burmu  remarks  that  "there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way"  of  these  courses: 

"For  there  are  no  such  niai'ginal  resources  available  in  otlicr 
lands,  the  world  having  been  aln>ady  ransacked;  we  remain  the 
main  resort.  The  Allied  countries,  as  such,  can  not  expediently 
increase  their  output  of  goods  to  sell  us.  Neither  is  there  much 
force  in  the  theory  that  exchange  has  been  let  droj)  so  far  to 
temi)t  British  holdiTS  of  'Yankees'  to  liquidate  and  colle<'t  the 
handsome  premium;  tliat  incentive  had  already  (>xerted  its 
maximum  effect  as  against  counter-reasons  for  holding. 

"Finally,  tiie  Alli(>s  can  not  well  afford  to  do  any  ai)pre<-iable 
amount  of  curtailing  or  canceling.  Their  buying- necessities 
are  supremely  imperative." 

We  are  now  exporting,  as  the  Xew  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
notes,  "commodities,  sold  at  certain  prices  in  dollars  and  cents, 
to  an  amount  of  about  .SIOO.OOO.OOO  a  month  in  excess  of  what 
we  are  buying  abroad."     Altho  Loudon  is  sending  gold  to  us 


at  the  rate  of  815,000,000  to  S40,000,000  monthly,  these  ship- 
ments, as  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  "have  been 
wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  accumulating  balance  of  in- 
debtedness against  England."  The  abnormal  business-condi- 
tions of  which  the  decline  of  foreign  exchange  is  so  striking  a 
symptom  are  thus  outlined  by  the  New  York  Times: 

■^  ,  "American  goods  are  the  dearest  in  the  world,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  Europe  is  so  much  in  need  of  them  that  she  has  to  go 
on. buying  them,  with  the  effect  of  making  them  dearer  still. 
Economic  laws  are  turned  upside  down.  ^Ve  have,  in  this 
country,  the  best  market  in  which  to  sell  and  the  worst  market 
in  which  to  buy.  But  Europe  has  nothing  to  sell  to  us,  or  very 
little,  and  her  necessities  compel  her  to  buy.  So  the  inter- 
national account  is  thrown  somewhat  out  of  balance.  The 
buying  is  all  on  one  side,  the  selling  all  on  the  other. 

"Normally,  to  continue  at  all,  trade  must  be  two-sided, 
tending  alwaj's  to  come  out  even.  In  the  course  of  a  peaceful 
year  it  comes  out  so  nearly  even,  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  that  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  account  has  to  be 
settled  by  the  transfer  of  gold  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  other;  for  the  other  97  or  98  per  cent,  purchases  balance 
sales,  back  and  forth:  hence  the  use  of  foreign-exchange  bills 
in  lieu  of  gold-shipments.  A  merchant  in  New  York  owing 
money  in  London  would  never  think  of  sending  gold.  He  would 
buy  from  a  Wall  Street  banker  a  draft  on  a  London  banker  for 
so  many  pounds  sterling.  Likewise  a  London  merchant  owing 
money  in  America,  perhaps  at  the  very  same  moment,  is  buying 
a  London  banker's  draft  on  a  New  York  banker  for  so  many 
dollars. 

"This  swapping  of  credit  is  but  the  means  of  swapping  goods 
without  the  intervention  of  gold.  It  amounts  to  many  hundreds 
of  millions  a  year  between  this  country  and  Europe.  But  now, 
because  Europe  buys  so  many  more  goods  than  she  sells,  the 
demand  in  London  for  dollar-credit  at  New  York  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  demand  in  New  York  for  pound-credit  at  Lon- 
don. Hence  the  premium  on  dollars  and  the  discount  on  pounds. 
It  is  a  premium  not  upon  .American  gold  over  European  gold; 
it  is  a  premium  on  the  means  of  settling  debts  in  dollars  without 
the  use  of  gold.  Europe  would  rather  pay  the  premium  than 
send  the  gold,  because,  for  one  reason,  shipping  gold  is  very 
costly  and  extra  hazardous  in  time  of  war,  and,  for  another,  all 
the  belligerents  wi.sh  to  keep  their  gold  so  long  as  they  can  afford 
to  do  so.  It  is,  for  instance,  costing  Great  Britain  7  cents  in 
every  dollar  to  pay  her  American  debts  in  credit  rather  than 
in  gold. 

"Roughly,  an  American  dollar  buys  a  dollar  and  seven  cents' 
worth  of  English  goods.  The  English  money-equivalent  of  a 
dollar  buys  only  93  cents'  worth  of  American  goods.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  conditions  were  normal,  a  New 
York  merchant  desiring  to  make  a  remittance  to  London  went 
into  the  foreign-exchange  market  and  bought  an  English  pound 
sterling  for  .?4.S734.  This  week,  on  the  same  errand,  he  could 
buy  an  English  pound  sterling  for  S4..50.  Normally,  in  the 
foreign-exchange  market  of  Wall  Street,  one  would  have  to  pay 
193^  cents  for  a  French  franc;  one  can  now  buy  it  for  16^ 
cents.  Normally,  one  would  have  to  pay  23^  cents  for  a 
German  mark;   it  now  is  worth  a  trifie  more  than  20  cents. 

"That  is  the  measure  in  w^hich  the  present  state  of  foreign 
exchange  favors  the  American  who  is  buying  foreign  credit 
Avith  dollars." 

Meanwhile  the  press  announce  the  coming  of  a  British  and 
French  commission  to  confer  with  New  York  bankers  "in  regard 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  sterling-exchange  situation  and  the 
jjossible  flotation  of  a  loan."  There  are  three  possible  courses 
for  tlie  consideration  of  this  commission,  according  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  in  which  we  read: 

"There  are  only  throe  ways  in  which  the  depreciation  could  be 
arrested  and  the  sterling  market  restored  to  normal.  It  could 
be  done  through  sending  gold  in  hitherto  unprecedented  volume; 
but  tiiat  would  mean  the  wholesale  impairment  of  bank  reserves 
in  the  markets  of  F.ngland  and  her  allies.  It  might  be  done  if 
all  Europe's  holdings  of  American  securities  were  resold  to  us; 
but  it  has  long  been  evident  that  the  owners  of  these  securities 
were  for  the  most  part  indisposed  to  sell.  The  placing  of  a  loan 
in  this  country,  by  the  English  Government  or  banks,  would 
do  the  business,  if  the  amount  were  large  enough;  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  loan  could  then  be  used  for  London's  New  York 
l)ayments.  and  the  drawng  of  exchange  on  London  propor- 
tionately reduced." 
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THE  GERMAN  INVASION  OF  RUSSIA 

STRONGHOLD  AFTER  STRONGHOLD  falls  in  Russia, 
editorial  observers  note,  as  Germany's  victorious  forces 
push  farther  eastward.  The  chief  question  of  importance 
about  this  campaign,  according  to  the  Washington  Star,  is 
"not  how  much  Russian  territory  Germany  can  occupy,"  but 
"whether  the  Russian  armies  can 
be  destroyed  or  so  weakened  or 
prest  back  that  they  will  not  bo 
a  menace  to  Germany's  eastern 
frontier."  One  interesting  report 
of  Russian  sentiment  in  the  matter 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dispatch  of 
a  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  who  says, 
"it  is  desirable  that  the  Germans 
should  come  another  hundred 
miles  yet  deeper  into  Russia  .  .  . 
to  keep  up  the  pressiu-e  on  the 
Russian  tide."  But  the  moment 
the  pressure  relaxes,  he  adds, 
"the  tide  will  turn,  and  the  Ger- 
mans know  it."  As  the  Russian 
retirement  proceeds,  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican,  one  real- 
izes the  more  that  it  was  "long 
premeditated  and  carefully  pre- 
pared for."  Late  in  April,  at 
the  outset  of  the  German  move- 
ment, the  most  colossal  in  history, 
this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  "the 
ground-plan  of  the  great  design 
was  roughly  visible  exen  to  out- 
siders." But  the  outsiders  could 
not  know  what  was  probably 
known  "both  at  Berlin  and  at 
Petrograd" — that  the  German 
plan  was  based  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  continuous  success. 
The  invasion  of  the  Baltic  region, 
so  far  away  from  the  attack  in 
Galicia,  The  Republican  says, 
was  considered  a  mere  raid  by 
superficial  observers.  In  fact,  the 
two  movements  were  part  of  one 
plan,  and  the  Russian  General 
Staff,  "aware  of  the  impossibihty 
of  holding  the  hne  in  the  south, 
must  have  foreseen  the  develop- 
ment   of    the    general    plan    and 

determined  to  frustrate  it  by  a  sweeping  sacrifice  of  territory." 
We  read  then: 

"  The  second  line  of  defense  is  gone  like  the  first,  and  the  German 
Army  can  make  further  great  seizures  of  Russian  territory  if  it 
is  thought  worth  while.  But  whether  the  Russian  Army  can 
be  cornered  and  forced  to  fight  is  not  so  certain,  and  its  position 
behind  the  Pripet  marshes,  as  big  as  Ireland,  will  now  give  it 
protection  from  the  south.  Perhaps  the  Russian  commanders 
have  hopes  of  finding  a  Marne;  if  not,  it  will  be  a  question  of 
how  far  they  can  retreat  and  how  far  the  Germans  will  care  to 
follow." 

In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Times  "the  nature  of  the  Ger- 
mans' victory  yet  remains  to  be  determined,"  and  it  adds: 

"Some  think  it  a  triumph  of  arms  complete,  a  crushing  of 
the  Slavic  foe,  while  others  hold  that  for  all  its  loss  m  men 
Russia  is  undefeated  and  has  but  been  gi\ing  space  for  time. 
These  others  ask  why,  if  the  Slavic  peril  is  crusht,  do  the  Germans 
vet  pursue  it?  While  doing  so  they  talk  of  the  abominable 
desolation  left  by  the  Russians  as  they  go.     They  take  time 


WHERE  THE  TEUTON  TIDE   SWEEPS  EASTWARD. 

Showing  the  progress  'made   in  five  months  of  almost  constant 
fighting  by  the  Austro-German  armies  in^■ading  Russia. 


to  burn  ungathered  crops,  piling  straw  upon  the  fields  and 
setting  it  afire.  They  seldom  yield  a  place  before  they  have 
dismantled  it,  even  to  the  church  bells.  They  probably  also 
save  the  untold  treasure  in  the  churches.  There  is  perhaps 
more  portable  wealth  of  gold  and  jewels  in  Russian  churches 
than  was  ever  counted  in  both  the  Kaiser's  war-chest  at  Spandau 
and  the  Imperial  Gorman  Bank.  That  the  want  of  guns  and 
ammunition  caused   the   Russian  resistance  to   break   down  is 

commonly  believed.  Then  Berlin 
tells  of  having  found  at  Novo- 
georgievsk,  abandoned  by  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  1,200  cannon,  150 
machine  guns,  and  incredible 
stores  of  food  and  ammuni^tion, 
undestroyed  by  90,000  prison- 
ers, who  held  out  there  a  week 
beyond  the  fall  of  Warsaw. 
That  for  contradiction." 


This  journal  and  others  note 
also  that  while  the  German 
objective  has  all  along  been 
supposed  to  be  Petrograd,  it 
may  now  be  Odessa  instead. 
We  read: 

"Pushing  eastward  through 
Poland  the  German  forces  got 
control  of  the  railway-lines  on 
which  the  Russians  would  rely 
for  rapid  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  from  northern  into 
southern  Russia.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  German  strategy 
was  to  force  the  Russian  Army 
back  toward  Petrograd,  north- 
east, cut  it  off  from  the  south, 
and  then  to  make  Odessa  the 
new  objective.  The  peril  in  this 
to  Russia  is  apparent.  At  Odessa 
the  Germans  would  establish 
communications  with  the  Turks 
at  Constantinople,  \'ia  the  Black 
Sea,  and  reenforce  them  against 
the  Allies,  who  are  attacking 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. That  would  be  for 
Germany  to  reach  hands  with 
Turkey  without  thoroughfare 
through  the  petulant  Balkan 
States." 

Meanwhile  not  a  few  editorial 
observers,  in  contemplating  Ber- 
lin's official  report  of  the  Russian 
losses  as  300,000  killed  and 
wounded  and  1,100,000  captured 
since  May  2,  are  moved  to  com- 
ment wonderingly  on  what  the 
Chicago  Herald  calls  Russia's 
"appalling  optimism."  Russian  Poland  is  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans, says  this  journal,  but  Russia  goes  on  "planning  for  the 
reconstruction  of  an  autonomous  Poland."  Again,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Germans  may 
not  press  on  to  Petrograd,  adds  The  Herald,  "Russia  an- 
nounces joyou.sly  that  within  a  short  time  she  will  have 
2,000,000  more  men  under  arms  and  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
sume the  offensive  by  spring."  On  this  point  the  Washing- 
ton Times  remarks: 

"That  is  the  spirit  of  Russia — that  blundering  Russia  which 
somehow,  at  every  crisis  since  the  capture  of  Peter  the  Great 
by  the  Turks  and  his  ransom  by  the  woman  whom  he  afterward 
made  his  empress,  has  been  able  to  rally  its  slumbering  energies 
and  conquer  in  the  end — not  in  the  first  contact,  perhaps,  nor 
in  the  second  nor  the  third,  but  invariably  in  the  end. 

"It  would  be  a  fatuous  assumption  if  Berlin  for  one  moment 
imagined  that  the  campaign  in  Russia  has  been  decided.  It 
will  not  be  decided  'before  some  time  next  year,'  or  perhaps  a 
year  or  two  years  after  that." 
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THE  EX-PRESIDEXTIAL  WAR  ON  THE 
WAR  DEPARTMENT 

R\.THEIi  than  agrfeing  with  a  Western  admirer  who  is 
f;onvineed  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  Plattsburg  speech 
"had  more  to  do  with  deciding  Germany's  recent 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  than  any  other  thing  that 
has  happened,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  maintains  that 
Germany's  change  of  front  has  made  the  Colonel's  "terrific^" 
trumpet-blasts   against    the  Administration   "sound  like  a  tin 


TWO  FOKMER  ROUGH-RIDERS  AT  PLATTSBURG. 

(ionpral  Wood  and  Colonol    Roosevelt,  as  they  appeared  at  the 
Plattsburt?  military-ln.slruction  camp  the  day  the  ("oloiu-l  .spoko. 


whistle."  But  the  Plattsburg  speech  brought  official  notice 
from  ttic  Administration  and  evoked  a  whole  chorus  of  echoing 
blasts  and  counter-Vilasts.  Certain  advocates  of  "prepared- 
ness," at  many  points  in  hearty  a<'cord  with  the  Colonel,  re- 
marked with  the  New  York  Ercning  Sun  that  "T.  R,  said  it  a 
bit  too  loud,  perhaps."  The  Philadeli)liia  Record  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  "the  Colonel  is  mad  with  malice  and  ought  lo 
Im\  muzzled"  by  the  very  same  speech  which  compels  the  Toledo 
liladf  to  say:  "In  th(>  ultimate  caiin  view  of  history,  it  will  be 
written  large  that  iu>ver  in  his  courageous  career  has  the  great 
crusader  done  a  braver  thing  or  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the 
<-ountry  he  loves." 

Compared  with  such  editorial  denunciation  and  laudation,  the 
little  exchange  of  views  between  thi-  Colonel  and  Secretary  Garri- 
son is  mild  indeed.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  speaking  by  General 
Wood's  invitation  at  the  Plattsburg  military-instruction  camp, 
paid  his  respects,  it  will  be  remem])ered,  to  the  "Chinafiers," 
"professional  pacifists,"  "poltroons,"  and  "hyphenated  Ameri- 
cans," urged  greater  preparedness  for  war,  asserted  that  it  was 


our  duty  to  defend  Belgium,  and  declared  that  "for  thirteen 
months  America  has  played  an  ignoble  part  among  the  nations," 
treating  "elocution  as  a  substitute  for  action."  In  a  statement 
later  given  to  the  press  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  the  point  that 
we  should  stand  by  the  President  only  "so  long  as  the  President 
stands  by  the  country."  Upon  reading  the  newspaper-reports 
of  these  utterances,  Secretarj'  Garrison  telegraphed  to  General 
Wood  at  Plattsbiu-g  that  "no  opportunity  should  have  been 
furnished  to  any  one  to  present  to  the  men  any  matter  excepting 
that  which  was  essential  to  the  necessary  training  they  were 
there  to  receive,"  and  that  no  such  opportunity  should  hereafter 
be  given.  To  this  the  General  made  what  the  New  York  World 
called  "the  fine,  soldier-like  reply  " :  "Your  telegram  received  and 
policj'  laid  down  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to."  Colonel  Roosevelt 
at  once  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his  old  friend  General  Wood, 
insisting  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  his  words,  pointing 
out  that  his  invitation  to  address  the  camp  had  been  known  to 
t  he  War  Department  for  weeks,  and  saying  that  ' '  in  his  speech 
he  never  mentioned  the  President  or  the  Administration." 
That  is,  retorted  Secretary  Garrison,  Mr.  Roosevelt  "takes  the 
{)osition  that  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  the  habit  of  making 
indiscreet  speeches,  and  that  it,  therefore,  was  my  duty  to  fi.nd 
out  if  he  intended  to  go  to  Plattsburg,  and  if  so  to  head  him  oS 
and  save  him  from  himself."  These  remarks  the  Colonel 
promptlj-  characterized  as  "buffoonery,"  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  his  final  statement  defended  his  own  record  on  "prepared- 
ness," and  concluded*  "As  to  'buffoonery' — tut-tut,  Colonel! 
Remember  that  when  you  stub  your  toe  now  you  are  too  old  to 
cry,  even  if  it  hurts  too  much  to  laugh."  And  in  his  final  reply 
to  this  final  reph'.  Colonel  Roosevelt  accused  Secretary  Garri- 
son of  misquoting  him  and  defended  and  elaborated  his  own 
criticisms  of  the  course  of  the  Wilson  Administration. 

All  parties  in  this  brief  controversy  have  received  their  share 
of  criticism  from  the  press,  the  lion's  share  coming  to  the  Colonel. 
"Raw  and  rancid,"  is  the  New  York  U'orW's  characterization 
of  the  "Roosevelt  performance  at  Plattsburg,"  and  similar 
views  are  held  by  papers  like  the  Savannah  Press,  St.  Louis  Pout 
Dispatch,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  and  New  York  Commercial. 
Said  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post: 

"We  are  bound  to  add  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
see  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pres(>nt  activities  only  an  attempt  by 
him  to  make  use  of  a  troubled  situation  in  order  to  get  a  party 
and  personal  advantage  out  of  it.  .  .  .  In  this  effort  he  has.  it  is 
true,  made  only  a  series  of  blunders.  He  railed  at  the  Lusilania 
note  before  he  knew  what  it  was,  and  immediately  thereafter 
ran  away  and  kept  ingloriously  silent.  He  rushed  into  print 
about  the  case  of  the  Arabic,  demanding  'deeds'  instanter;  and 
to-day  has  to  read  of  the  complete  yielding  of  Germany  to  the 
American  diplomatic  contention,  for  wliich  Roosevelt  had 
nothing  but  scorn.  Thus  he  has  made  a  good  deal  of  a  mess 
of  it,  so  far,  in  his  endeavor  to  tear  the  President  in  pieces; 
and  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  country  rallying  strongly 
to  Wilson.  This,  however,  does  not  obscure  the  animus  of  his 
bitter  a.s.saults.  which  is  purely  self-seeking  and  partizan.  He 
is  an  improvised  national  defender  for  i)olitics  only." 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  Newark  News  feels  bound  to  admit, 
"has  been  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  partizanship.  All  his 
old  friends  must  deplore  this  exhibition  of  his  Achilles  heel." 
And  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  Colonel's  most  faithful 
jjolitical  supporters  in  recent  years,  tells  why  it  considers  his 
"break"  at  Plattsburg  so  serious: 

"It  was  the  location  and  the  occasion,  not  the  audience,  that 
mad(>  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  bad  taste  or  worse.  He  was 
addressing  American  citizens  beginning  to  learn  miUtary  technique 
and  military  discipline,  in  an  army-post  of  the  United  States, 
drest  in  the  uniforms  of  the  United  States,  trained  by  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States,  who  represented  the 
best  of  the  movement  in  progress  for  adequate  defense.  To  these 
men  he  addrest  an  attack  upon  the  commanding  chief  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  He  added  to  this  lesson  in  insubordina- 
tion a  number  of  personal  views  entirely  irrelevant  to  military 
efficiency  and  which  were  at  least  unnecessary 
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TWO    1916    MODELS. 


— Ted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeus. 


"Mr.  Roosevelt's  Plattsburg  speech  has  hurt  the  movement 
for  national  defense  a  little.  It  has  hurt  Mr.  Roosevelt 
more." 

But  all  three  actors  in  this  "teapot-tempest,"  says  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  are  at  fault.  And  the  New  York  World  and 
Newark  Star  agree  that  General  Wood — who  knows  the  Colonel 
so  well — deserved  the  reprimand  for  asking  him  to  speak.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  thinks  Secretary  Garrison  blundered 
in  not  heading  off  the  Roosevelt  invitation.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  chides  the  Secretary  for  entering  into  a  controversy  with 
the  ex-President.  For  reprimanding  so  distinguished  an  officer 
as  General  Wood  and  trying  to  muzzle  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  Garrison  is  called  an  "officious  under- 
strapper" by  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Several  editors,  it  must  be  noted,  came  promptly  to  the 
defense  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  turpitude  of  his  conduct 
"quite  escapes"  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  and  the 
New  York  Press  is  convinced  that  he  is  right,  and  "the  nation 
knows  he  is  right."  And  the  Toledo  Blade  concludes  the  edi- 
torial previously  quoted  with  these  words: 


"The  undiplomatic,  rough-edged  Anglo-Saxon  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  pointing  out  national  weaknesses  and  demanding  a 
national  awakening  is,  in  no  sense,  pleasant  or  pink-tea  literature. 
But  it  is  a  vital  need  in  this  hour  of  American  peril,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  the  people  who  to-day  deprecate  the  'impro- 
priety' of  the  Plattsburg  speech  will  caU  its  author  a  prophet 
of  honor  in  his  own  country." 

The  success  of  President  Wilson's  negotiations  with  Germany, 
and  the  late  publication  of  the  President's  advocacy  of  plans 
for  improving  our  national  defenses,  lend  support  to  those  news- 
papers which  find  the  positions  taken  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  Colonel  Bryan  equally  reprehensible.  The  New  York 
Times  and  Evening  Post,  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  are  at  one  with  the  Washington  Star  when  it 
says  that  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  one  end  of  the  line  with 
his  ridicule  of  the  Administration  and  his  "rabid  jingoism,"  and 
"with  Colonel  Bryan  at  the  other  end  hampering  the  Adminis- 
tration by  his  public  scorings  of  its  policies  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations  and  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a 
sentiment  for  rational  military  preparedness,  the  country  is 
confronted  with  a  lamentable  spectacle." 


OUR  WATCH-DOGS. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  Xcivs. 


Copyrighted.  191.").  by  tho  "Tribune"  Co..  Chicajro. 

STILL,  SOME  ONE  MIGHT  FIND  AN  OPENING. 

— King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


PICTORIAL   PREACHMENTS   OF   PREPAREDNESS. 
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THE  NOTE  THAT  "REESTABLISHED  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


r>:> 


(BclifvinK  that  our  readers  will  wLsh  to  reread  and  preserve  the  document  which  was  chiefly  instnimenta]  in  convincing  the  German  Govert 
of  the  ji^tice  of  this  country's  stand  for  the  rights  of  its  citizens  at  sea.  we  here  reprint  President  Wilson  s  note  of  July  21  on  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi 


The  note  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  dated 
the  8th  of  July,  1915,  has  received  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
regrets  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  it  has  found  it  very  un- 
satisfactory, because  it  fails  to  meet  the  real  differences 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  indicates  no  way  in 
which  the  accepted  principles  of  law  and  humanity  may  bo 
applied  in  the  grave  matter  in  controversy,  but  proposes, 
on  the  contrary,  arrangements  for  a  partial  suspension  of 
those  principles  which  virtually  set  them  aside. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  with  satis- 
faction that  the  Imperial  German  Government  recognizes 
without  reservation  the  validity  of  the  principles  insisted 
on  in  the  several  communications  which  this  Government 
has  addrest  to  the  Imperial  CJerman  Government  with 
regard  to  its  announcement  of  a  war-zone  and  the  use  of 
submariners  against  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas — the 
principle  that  the  high  seas  are  free,  that  the  character  and      fare,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  believe 


ovemment 
reprint  President  Wilson  s  note  or  July  :ii  on  tne  simang  oi  tne  Lusitania.) 

immutable.  It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of  belligerents  to 
find  a  way  to  adapt  the  new  circumstances  to  them. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  months  have  clearl}-  indi- 
cated that  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to  conduct  such 
submarine  operatioas  as  have  characterized  the  activity 
of  the  Imperial  German  Navy  within  the  so-called  war- 
zone  in  substantial  accord  ANnth  the  accepted  practises  of 
regulated  warfare.  The  whole  world  has  looked  with 
interest  and  increasing  satisfaction  at  the  demonstration 
of  that  possibility  by  German  naval  commanders.  It  is 
manifestly  possible,  therefore,  to  lift  the  whole  practise 
of  submarine  attack  above  the  criticism  which  it  has 
aroused  and  remove  the  chief  causes  of  offense. 

In  view  of  the  admission  of  illegality  made  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  when  it  pleaded  the  right  of  retaliation 
ill  defense  of  its  acts,  and  in  view  of  the  manifest  possi- 
bility of  conforming  to  the  established  rules  of  naval  war- 


cargo  of  a  merchantman  must  first  be  ascertained  before 
she  can  lawfully  be  seized  or  destroyed,  and  that  the 
lives  of  non-combatants  may  in  no  case  be  put  in  jeopardy 
unle&s  the  vessel  resists  or  seeks  to  escape  after  being 
summoned  to  submit  to  examination,  for  a  belligerent 
act  of  retaliation  is  per  se  an  act  beyond  the  law,  and 
the  defeiLse  of  an  act  as  retaliatory  is  an  admission  that 
it  is  illegal. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  is  keen- 
ly di.sappointed  to  find  that  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment regards  itself  as  in  large  degree  exempt  from  the 
obligation  to  observe  tliese  principles,  even  where  neutral 
vessels  are  concerned,  by  what  it  believes  the  policy  and 
practise  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  be  in  the 
present  war  with  regard  to  neutral  commerce.  The  Im- 
perial CJerman  Government  will  readily  understand  that 
the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  can  not  discuss  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
neutral  trade  except  with  that  f  Jovernment  itself,  and  that 
it  must  regard  the  conduct  of  other  l)elligerent  Govern- 
ments as  irrelevant  to  any  discussion  with  the  Imperial 
German  Government  of  what  this  Government  regards  as 
grave  and  unju.stifiable  violations  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  by  German  naval  commanders. 

Illegal  and  inhuman  acts,  however  justifiable  they  may 
be  thought  to  be  agaiiLst  an  enemy  who  is  ))elieved  to  have 
acted  in  contravention  of  law  and  humanity,  are  mani- 
festly indefensible  when  they  deprive  neutrals  of  their 
acknowledged  rights,  particularly  when  they  violate  the 
right  to  life  itself.  If  a  belligerent  can  not  retaliate  against 
an  enemy  without  injuring  the  lives  of  neutrals,  as  well  as 
their  property,  humanity,  as  well  as  justice  and  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  neutral  Powers,  should  dictate  tliat 
the  i)ractise  be  discontinued.  If  persisted  in  it  would  in 
such  circumstances  constitute  an  unpar(lonal)le  ofTeuse 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral  nation  affected. 

The  CJovernment  of  the  United  States  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  extraordinary  conditions  created  by  tliis  war  or  of 
the  radical  alterations  of  circumstance  and  method  of  at- 
tack produced  by  the  use  of  instrumentalities  of  naval  war- 
fare which  the  nations  of  the  world  can  not  have  had  in 
view  when  the  existing  rules  of  international  law  were  fonn- 
ulated,  and  it  is  reatlv  to  make  everv  reasonable  allowance 


that  the  Imperial  Government  will  longer  refrain  from 
disavowing  the  wanton  act  of  its  naval  commander  in 
sinking  the  Lusitania  or  from  offering  reparation  for  the 
American  lives  lost,  so  far  as  reparation  can  be  made  for  a 
needless  destruction  of  human  life  by  an  illegal  act. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  not  in- 
different to  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  can  not 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
that  certain  vessels  be  designated  and  agreed  upon  which 
shall  be  free  on  the  seas  now  illegally  proscribed.  The 
very  agreement  would,  by  implication,  subject  other  ves- 
sels to  illegal  attack,  and  would  be  a  curtailment  and 
therefore  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  for  which  this 
Government  contends,  and  which  in  times  of  calmer 
counsels  every  nation  would  concede  as  of  course. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial 
German  Government  are  contending  for  the  same  great 
oljject,  have  long  stood  together  in  urging  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
now  so  solemnly  insists.  They  are  both  contending  for 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  Govermnent  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  contend  for  that  freedom,  from 
whatever  quarter  violated,  without  compromise  and  at 
anj'  cost.  It  invites  the  practical  cooperation  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  at  this  time,  when  cooperation 
may  accomplish  most  and  this  great  common  object  be 
most  strikingly  and  effectively  achieved. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  oliject  may  be  in  some  measure  accomplished 
even  before  the  present  war  ends.  It  can  be.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  not  only  feels  obliged  to 
insist  upon  it,  by  whomsoever  violated  or  ignored,  in  the 
protection  of  its  own  citizeas,  but  is  also  deeply  interested 
in  s(>eing  it  made  practicable  between  the  belligerents 
themselves,  and  holds  itself  ready  at  any  time  to  act  as  the 
common  friend  who  may  be  privileged  to  suggest  a  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  very  value  which  this  Government 
sets  upon  the  long  and  unbroken  friendship  between  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  German  nation  impels  it  to  press 
very  solemnly  upon  the  Imperial  German  Government  the 
necessity  for  a  scrupulous  observance  of  neutral  rights  in 
this  critical  matter.     Friendship  itself  prompts  it  to  say 


for  these  novel  and  unexjx'cted  aspects  of  war  at  sea;  Init  to  the  Imperial  Government  that  repetition  by  the  com 

it  can  not  consent  to  abate  any  essential  or  fundamental  manders  of  German  naval  vessels  of  acts  in  contravention 

right  of  its  people  liecause  of  a  mere  alteration  of  circum-  of  those  rights  must  be  regarded  by  the  Government  of  the 

stance.     The  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  are  based  United  States,   when  they  affect  American  citizens,   as 

upon  principle,  not  upon  expediency,  and  the  principles  are  deliberately  unfriendly. 


r'^ET— 


N     -^   C^OMME  NT 


Cnpyrightod  by  KewspaptM-  llliis(rati-ins.  Limtu-d.  Loti<l"n. 


WITH  THE  CANADIAN  TROOPS  IN  ENGLAND. 


At  a  review  of  40.000  Canadian  troops  at  Shorncliffe,  England,  the  salute  was  taken  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
himself  a  Canadian  by  birth;    at  his  side  is  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes.  Canada's  Alinister  of  Militia  and  Defense. 


ROUMAMA  THWARTS  GERMANY 


BUCHAREST  IS  INDIGNANT  at  the  attempts  made  by 
Germany  to  force  a  passage  through  Roumania  for 
ammunition  destined  for  her  Turkish  ally.  Roumania 
takes  the  stand  that  munitions  and  supplies  are  contraband  of 
war,  and  that,  by  allowing  them  passage  through  her  territory, 
she  would  be  violating  the  neutrality  she  has  precariously  pre- 
served thus  far.  A  study  of  the  Roumanian  press  makes  it 
very  clear  that  should  the  moment  come  to  give  up  neutrality 
the  people  of  the  I^atin  Kingdom  have  no  intention  that  it  shall 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  Germany.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  throughout  the  entire  controversy  the  Bucharest  Seara,  the 
only  pro-German  paper  in  the  Roumanian  capital,  has  preserved 
a  discreet  silence.  On  the  other  side,  most  of  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  are  annoyed  with  the  Government  for  not  taking  a 
stronger  line.     The  Dimineatza  thus  states  the  position: 

"It  seems  that  the  lack  of  ammunition  is  being  felt  more  and 
more  in  Turkey,  and  seriously  preoccupies  the  minds  of  the 
Teutons.  We  have  given  the  view-point  of  the  German  news- 
papers, that  Roumania  ought  to  be  forced  to  permit  the  pass- 
ing of  ammunition  to  Tiu-key.  These  nev.-spapers  base  their 
insistence  upon  a  positive  fact — the  treaty  of  alliance  by  which 
Roumania  is  bound  to  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  negative 
fact — the  Quadruple  Entente  did  not  and  can  not  forbid  this 
transportation  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
neutrality,  because  the  Entente  itself  considers  that  the  trans- 
portation of  ammunition  from  America  is  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  neutrality." 

The  Dimineatza  then  proceeds  to  quote  in  detail  the  arguments 
of  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  that  Roumania  should  be  forced 
to  respect  treaty  rights  and  that  under  these  rights  Germany  is 
justified  in  demanding  the  passage  of  ammunition  through 
Roumania.  These  arguments  do  not  impress  the  Bucharest 
paper,  which  says: 

"From  this  we  see,  first  of  all,  that  Germany  and  Austria 
actually  think  we  are  still  bound  to  them  by  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
Then  again,  the  German  newspaper  affirms  that  Roumania  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  take  decisive  steps  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation of  ammunition.     Is  this  an  Austro-German  ultima- 


tum? History  repeats  itself,  and  we  notice  that  whenever  the 
Germans  have  a  victory  they  begin  to  menace  us.  We  can 
easily  foresee  what  would  happen  to  us  should  Germany  be 
victorious  in  the  end." 

The  Adevarul  advocates  a  defiant  attitude,  and  reproaches  the 
Premier  for  lack  of  firmness: 

"Instead  of  categorically  refusing  the  Germans,  Mr.  Bratianu 
has  given  them  an  evasive  answer  on  the  prete.xt  that  a  cate- 
gorical replj-  would  have  provoked  a  breach  with  Germany,  and 
that  such  a  breach  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Teutons.  An 
evasive  answer  is  at  best  unfavorable  to  the  Germans,  and  they 
must  know  that  even  if  Mr.  Bratianu  would  like  to  let  tlie  am- 
munition through,  he  can  not. 

"This  question  has  at  the  present  moment  a  political  and 
diplomatic  character  of  such  gra\ity  for  us  that  to  resolve  it  in 
favor  of  the  Germans  would  mean  that  we  thereby  threw  in  om* 
lot  with  the  Teutons,  and  then,  farewell  to  the  realization  of  our 
national  ideals!  The  Germans  now  understand  that  ammuni- 
tion can  no  longer  be  passed  through  Roumania.  Let  us  all  be 
vigilant  and  see  that  not  a  single  shell  is  smuggled  through  otu" 
frontiers  to  the  Dardanelles." 

The  Universul  complains  of  the  activities  of  the  German 
commercial  attache  in  Bucharest,  remarking  that  "he  is  a  danger- 
ous and  subversive  influence  and  he  should  be  expelled  without 
delay,"  and  it  says  this  fully  mindful  of  the  fact  that  such  an 
act  would  provoke  a  rupture  with  the  Central  Powers.  The 
Epoca  takes  the  stand  that  Roumania  is  perfectly  safe  in  treating 
the  Teutonic  demands  with  scant  ceremony,  as  Germany  can  not 
afford  to  acquire  another  active  enemy,  and  continues: 

"Germany  is  menacing  us.  That  is  not  a  bad  sign.  Whoever 
feels  really  strong  does  not  threaten;  he  acts.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  implies  that  our  attitude  has  not  been  forced  upon  us,  but 
that  we  have  deliberately  adopted  it  for  selfish  interests.  This 
may  very  possibly  be  entirely  true.  ...  It  is  useless  to  try 
and  frighten  us  with  the  bogy  of  Russia  as  absolute  mistress 
of  the  strait  and  the  Black  Sea.  If  Russia  should  discriminate 
against  us  or  any  other  nation,  it  is  evident  that  she  would  find 
us,  and  probably  her  present  allies,  in  arms  against  her.  Germany 
should  understand  once  and  for  all  that  effective  threats  should 
be  confined  to  realities,  or,  at  least,  to  probabilities." 
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ONE  RESULT  OF  SUBMARINE  WARFARE. 

King  George  and  President  Poincare  hold  a  Naval  Review. 

— ©  Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


THE   OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SE.\. 

SiNB.\D  THE  Kaiser — "  This  submarine  business  is  going  to  get 
me  into  trouble  with  America;  but  what  can  an  All-Powerful  do 
with  a  thing  like  this  on  his  back?  "  — Punch  (London). 


SUBMARINES   MAKE    TROUBLE    FOR   BOTH    SIDES. 


SUBMARINE  WARFARE  A  FAILURE 

THE  GERMAN  THREAT  to  bring  England  to  her 
knees  by  cutting  off  her  food-supply  has  proved,  says  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  an  impossibilitj'.  The  ruthless 
destruction  of  merchant  vessels  entering  English  ports  has  failed 
to  materialize,  and  the  whole  submarine  policy  is  described  by 
The  Telegraph  as  "a  hopeless  fiasco."  Such  a  view  from  an 
English  source  is  not  surprizing,  but  when  as  careful  and  well- 
trained  an  observer  as  Captain  Persius,  the  naval  expert  of  the 
Berliner  Tn^jehlntl,  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  conclusion, 
the  British  contention  must  come  somewhere  near  the  trutli. 
This  view-point  we  find  succinctly  exprest  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  which,  discussing  the  results  of  six  months'  submarine 
warfare,  says: 

"We  have  si.x  months'  experience  behind  us,  and  we  have  very 
complete  and  detailed  information  from  the  Admiralty.  In  the 
first  place,  have  we  been  starved'.'  In  the  second,  have  neutral 
ships  been  terrified  into  avoiding  our  harbors?  In  the  third 
plm'e,  have  our  merchant  sailors  become  craven  imder  German 
threats?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  in  the  negative.  For  the 
rest,  the  results  of  the  German  piracy  may  be  tabulated: 

Total  number  of  sailings  and  arrivals,  31,385. 

British  merchant  shii)s  sunk,  98. 

Percentage  of  loss,  0.31  per  cent. 

Officers  and  men  murdered,  505. 

Neutral  ships  sunk.  95. 
"In  spite  of  the  actix-ities  of  the  German  submarines  the 
British  mercantile  marine  is  doing  very  well  owing  to  the  com- 
mand exercised  by  our  Navy.  It  is  making  large  i)rofits,  and  its 
relatively  small  losses  are  being  paid  for  liy  the  community 
generally,  and,  spread  over  a  largo  constituency,  are  costing 
very  little." 

In  the  pages  of  the  Brrlinrr  Tufirlilall,  we  find  Captain  Persius 
frankly  admitting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but 
Baying  that  "evcrj-  one  who  is  not  guided  by  the  optimism  of 


inexperience  thinks  -with  satisfaction  of  the  achievements  of  our 
German  {/-boats,"  but  such  persons,  he  admits,  are  largely  con- 
fined to  naval  circles: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  February 
high  hopes  were  placed  in  Germany  on  submarine  warfare, 
and  many  believed  that  as  the  British  fleet  had  cut  us  off  from 
overseas  imports  it  would  not  be  difficult  now  for  our  submarines 
to  do  the  same  to  Great  Britain.  Part  of  our  press  must  un- 
fortunately be  held  responsible  for  the  extravagant  expectations 
which  many  of  the  public  connected  with  submarine  war  against 
commerce.  In  this  paper  it  has  often  been  emphasized  that 
from  an  expert  estimate  of  the  efficacy  of  the  submarine,  and 
in  view  of  the  number  of  our  submarines,  the  success  and  the 
effect  of  the  new  naval  warfare  could  appear  only  after  a  con- 
siderable time.  Again  and  again  we  have  counseled  patience. 
How  necessarj'^  this  was  is  e\-ident  from  a  simple  fact,  the  con- 
cealment of  which  to-day  would  seem  dishonest,  that  the  results 
of  the  activity  of  our  submarines  in  their  war  on  commerce  are 
viewed  in  many  circles  as — shall  we  say? — 'very  modest.'" 

Turning  to  figures.  Captain  Persius  continues: 

"The  ciu-ve  of  our  submarines'  successes  has  been  greatly 
varied.  There  have  been  weeks  when  hardly  one  hostile  ship 
has  been  torpedoed,  while  in  other  Aveeks  more  than  a  dozen 
ships  have  been  destroyed.  Thus  for  the  week  ending  August  4 
it  was  announced  that  six  English  merchant  ships  and  nine 
fishing  steamers  fell  victims  to  the  t'-boats.  It  was  added 
that  departures  and  arrivals  of  ships  from  and  at  United  Kingdom 
ports  were  1,435.  This  figure  may  be  considered  too  high,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  case  at  least  1,000  ships  within 
one  week  have  traded  with  English  ports.  When  we  consider 
the  result  of  our  submarine  activity  hitherto  to  be  that  ten  of 
these  thousand  sliips  were  destroyed,  it  can  be  understood  that 
many  persons  will  declare  themselves  not  satisfied,  these  being 
of  course  the  persons  who  without  technical  knowledge  cherished 
expectations  which  were  not  shared  by  those  who  in  some  degree 
considered  the  conditions." 

The   captain   thinks   that    the   German   public   ought   to   be 
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satisfied   with   the  results  achieved,   as  he  explains   that   the 
f/-boats  operate  under  great  diificulties: 

'"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  our  submarines  sank  a  series  of 
war-ships,  and  now  one  hears  of  almost  nothing  of  the  sort.' 
This  is  the'way  some  'armchair'  sailors  talk.  There  is  no  better 
school  than  war.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  it  is  not  only  we 
who  learn  in  it.  Only  a  child  would  accuse  the  British  of  being 
bad  seamen.  They  know  how  to  defend  themselves,  so  they 
devised  many  kinds  of  protective  measures.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  for  f/-boats  to  get  near  hostile  ships  and  launch 
a  torpedo.  Almost  fabulous  skill  is  required  to  avoid  all  the 
pitfalls,  get  away  from  torpedo-destroyers,  and  nevertheless 
make  a  succtessful  attack." 

The  London  Nation  takes  no  small  comfort  to  itself  from  the 
admissions  of  Captain  Persius,  and  indulges  in  a  little  panegyric 
on  the  British  Navy: 

"The  German  confession  of  the  failure  of  the  submarine  cru- 
sade is  a  surprize,  but  not  the  news  of  that  failure.  Possibly  the 
Germans  are  just  able  to  maintain  this  arm;  but  not  to  strengthen 
it,  least  of  all  to  divert  our  sea-supplies  through  it.  Nor  is 
Captain  Persius's  praise  of  our  seamanship  excessive.  The 
Navy  has  not  astonished  its  organizers;  it  has  merely  revealed 
the  resource  and  adaptability  they  knew  it  to  possess.  The 
devices  used  against  the  submarines  are  of  its  devising;  they 
have  been  wonderfully  clever,  varied,  and  successful,  almost  com- 
pletely so  against  the  smaller  boats.  They  can  not,  of  course, 
be  mentioned;  but  their  effect  has  been  to  make  the  daring 
captains  and  crews  of  the  submarines  more  afraid  of  our  Navy 
and  what  it  can  do  than  is  the  Na\'y  of  the  submarines.  When 
the  war  began  there  was  one  chief  foe  of  these  vessels.  Now  there 
are  many,  as  dark  and  elusive  as  they.  A  great  secret  sea-war 
has  been  carried  on,  much  to  our  advantage." 


GERMANY'S  PEACE-PRICE 

SOME  INDICATION  of  the  peace-terms  a  victorious  Ger- 
many would  be  likely  to  impose  can  be  formed  from  a 
petition  recently  presented  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
signed  by  a  number  of  distinguished  professors,  diplomats,  and 
officials.  It  is  clear  from  the  terms  used  that  there  exists  in 
Germany  a  powerful  and  determined  group  of  "Annexationists" 
who  desire  to  absorb  into  the  German  Empire  those  regions  of 
foreign  territory  now  occupied  by  German  troops.  According 
to  the  Berner  Tagivachl,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  Swiss  journals: 

"The  manifesto  declares  that  Germany,  notwithstanding  the 
might  of  her  numerous  people,  never  thought  of  expanding  her 
European  frontiers,  and  kept  the  peace  up  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  national  interest  and  honor.  Germany  peaceably  pur- 
sued her  trade  in  the  world's  market  by  the  side  of  other  peoples, 
but  her  enemies  formed  the  plan  of  destroying  her. 

"The  Germans  rose  to  insure  the  culture  of  Germany  and 
Europe  against  barbarians  in  the  East,  and  against  envy  and 
covetousness  of  the  peoples  in  the  West." 

The  aims  of  the  German  people  are  thus  described  in  the  text 
of  the  manifesto,  and  they  run: 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake.  We  do  not  wish  to  dominate  the 
world,  but  to  have  a  standing  in  it  fully  corresponding  to  the 
greatness  of  our  position  as  a  civilized  Power  and  our  economic 
and  military  strength.  It  may  be  that  owing  to  the  numerical 
superiority  of  our  enemies  we  can  not  obtain  everything  we  wish 
in  order  to  insure  our  position  as  a  nation;  but  the  military 
results  of  this  war,  obtained  by  such  great  sacrifices,  must  be 
utilized  to  the  very  utmost  possible  extent.  This,  we  repeat, 
is  the  firm  determination  of  the  German  people." 

The  price  that  France  must  pay  for  her  "thirst  for  revenge" 
is  thus  defined: 

"For  the  sake  of  our  own  existence  wo  must  ruthlessly  weaken 
her,  both  politically  and  economically,  and  must  improve  our 
military  and  strategical  position  with  regard  to  her.  For  this 
purpose  in  our  opinion,  it  is  necessary  radically  to  improve  our 
whole  western  front  from  Belfort  to  the  coast.  Part  Of  the  north 
P>ench  channel  coast  we  must  acquire,  if  possible,  in  order  to  be 
strategically  safer  as  regards  England  and  to  secure  better  access 
to  the  ocean. 


"Special  measures  must  bo  taken  to  avoid  the  German  Empire 
in  any  way  suffering  internally  owing  to  this  enlargement  of  its 
frontier  and  addition  to  its  territory.  In  order  not  to  have 
conditions  such  as  those  in  Alsace-Lorraine;,  the  most  important 
business  undertakings  and  estates  must  be  transferred  from  anti- 
German  ownership  to  German  hands.  Franco  taking  over  and 
compensating  the  former  owners.  Such  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion as  is  taken  over  by  us  must  be  allowed  absolutely  no  influence 
in  the  Empire. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a  mercilessly  high  war- 
indemnity  (of  which  more  hereafter)  upon  France,  and  probably 


THE   KAISER  SPEAKS 

"In  the  name  oi  peace! ' 


-Pasquino  (Turin). 


on  her  rather  than  on  any  other  of  our  enemies,  however  terri- 
ble the  financial  losses  she  may  have  already  suffered  owing  to 
her  own  folly  and  British  self-seeking."  ' 

Turning  to  Belgium,  the  manifesto  continues: 

"On  Belgium,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  so  much  of  the  best 
German  blood  has  been  shed,  we  must  keep  firm  hold,  from  the 
political,  military,  and  economic  standpoints,  despite  any  argu- 
ments which  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary.  On  no  point  are  the 
masses  more  united,  for  without  the  slightest  possible  doubt 
they  consider  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  hold  on  to  Belgium. 

"From  the  political  and  military  standpoints  it  is  obvious 
that,  were  this  not  done,  Belgium  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  basis  from  which  England  could  attack  and  most 
dangerously  menace  Germany — in  short,  a  shield  behind  which 
our  foes  would  again  assemble  against  us.  Economically, 
Belgium  means  a  prodigious  increase  of  power  to  us." 

As  far  as  Russia  and  England  are  concerned,  the  proposals 
are  less  definite,  but  the  manifesto  insists  upon  indemnities  and 
the  construction  of  a  great  German  colonial  empire  of  which 
Egypt  is  to  be  the  keystone. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  influential  "  Antiannexationist  " 
party  entirely  distinct  from  the  Social  Democrats  who  seem  to  be 
committed  to  a  "No-Expansion"  policy.  This  party  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Germany  and  at 
the  foot  of  their  recent  petition  to  the  Chancellor  were  such 
well-known  names  as  those  of  Dr.  Dernberg  and  Professors 
Delbriick  and  Ilarnack. 
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HOW  TURKEY  VIEWS  ENGLAND 

THE  PAMPERED  PET  of  England  was  a  role  which 
Turkey  delighted  to  play  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
this  war,  and  England,  as  the  prop  of  the  "Sick  JSIan  of 
Europe,"  earned  among  Continental  peoples  no  little  odium  on 
this  account.  In  the  crucible  of  war  this  traditional  and  long- 
standing friendship  between  the  British  and  Ottoman  peoples 
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A  Word  in  season. 
Japan — "  Say,  old  chap,  don'i  give  away  all  your  i)owder.    You 
may  need  some  of  it  yourself."  — Der  Brummer  (Berlin). 

seems  to  have  melted,  and  the  Stamboul  papers  to-daj'  are  filled 
with  denunciations  of  the  English.  The  Constantinople  organs 
express  pity  for  the  "deep  distress"  of  their  ancient  enemy 
Russia  "in  her  hopeless  and  utter  defeat,"  and  a  marked  .sym- 
pathy for  France  "in  her  sad  plight,  with  her  fairest  and  richest 
provinces  in  the*  enemy's  hands,  after  untold  sac;rifices,"  but  for 
England  no  Turkish  paper  has  a  good  word  to  say. 

As  an  example  of  Turkish  feeling  we  may  quote  from  the 
Constantinople  Tanine,  which  writes: 

"Many  peoples  of  the  world  are  passing  through  a  bloody 
trial  in  this  frightful  war,  sacrifi<'ing  thcMr  bravest  and  their  Ik'sI. 
There  is  one  exception — England.  England  stands  an  onlooker 
at  a  distance.  While  all  the  rest  are  suffering  weariness  and  loss, 
her  loss  is  confined  to  things  material. 

"The  French,  Russians,  Servians,  Germans,  Austrians,  Otto- 
mans have  made  heroic  sacrifices  and  suffered  great  and  serious 
losses.  But  the  English  have  made  no  appreciable  sacrifices 
and  have  accepted  no  reverses  in  money  or  men.  They  have? 
kept  safe  their  "precious  persons  and  their  terrible  dreadnoughts. 
The  world  still  waits  to  see  those  great  battle-ships  attack  the 
shores  of  Germany." 

The  Tanine  proceeds  to  castigate  the  British  nation  for  what 
it  terms  its  "callous  personal  indifference": 

"The  English  Government  reproaches  the  robust  youth  of 
the  nation  for  their  unwillingness  to  servp  in  the  Army.  It  is  an 
idle  task.  The  English  people  have  not  self-sacrifice  sufficient 
for  any  self-denying  service.  While  other  nations  are  widening 
the  period  of  obligatory  militani-  service,  what  is  England  doing? 
Flocking  to  the  horse-races. 


"Is  this  because  the  war  does  not  concern  her? 

"Oh,  no. 

"The  war  is  more  discust  in  the  English  press  than  anywhere 
else.     The  EngUsh  are  indifferent  to  how  long  the  war  will  last. 

"Why? 

"Because  they  don't  fight  themselves.  They  let  the  poor 
Frenchmen,  the  Belgians,  the  patient  Servians,  the  Russians, 
with  their  oak  clubs  for  lack  of  ammunition,  shed  their  blood  in- 
st<'ad  of  jeopardizing  their  own  precious  bodies. 

"And  A\'ith  all  this  they  deluded  their  stupid  allies  into  promis- 
ing not  to  make  a  separate  peace  without  their  consent.  Their 
allies  were  caught  in  this  trap.  The  English  will  retire  into  theu- 
island,  keep  their  fleets  safe,  and  let  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
fight  it  out." 

This  Stamboul  organ,  the  Tanine,  which  means  the  Echo,  cer- 
tainly echoes  a  conviction  of  the  German  press  when  it  comes 
to  speak  of  England's  new  armies  as  permanently  estabUshed 
in  Calais: 

"The  three  million  English  soldiers  who  were  to  free  Belgium 
and  northern  France  from  German  occupation  have  taken  up 
such  strong  positions  near  Calais  that  the  fear  has  found  place 
among  Frenchmen  that  they  mean  to  stay  there  permanently. 
The  only  sacrifice  the  English  are  ready  to  make  is  a  sacrifice  of 
their  money  on  condition  they  get  it  back  again  by  and  by. 

"But  have  not  the  English  also  shed  their  blood  in  this  war? 

"No;  not  the  English. 

"They  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and,  in  contravention 
of  all  right,  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice, 
have  brought  men  from  Africa,  from  India,  and  from  the  re- 
moter regions  of  the  earth  to  shed  their  blood  on  their  behalf, 
and  in  their  defense. 

"They  make  loud  proclamation  that  they  are  the  protectors  of 
small  peoples.  In  fact,  their  greatest  aim  is  to  swallow  the  small 
peoples,  to  convert  them,  as  it  Avere,  into  a  herd  of  cows  for  their 
own  benefit.     If  we  ■n^sh  to  find  who  are  responsible  for  this 


playing  a  dangkkous  game. 
Kaiser — "  She  loves  me — she  loves  me  not!  " 

— Telegraph  (Sydney.  Australia). 

TWO   HINTS  OF   TROUBLE. 

war,  it  is  these  selfish,  treacherous,  unfeeling,  conscienceless 
Englishmen.  Their  real  character  will  be  read  when  Germans 
and  Austrians  come  to  write  the  history  of  this  war." 

The  Turkish  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps  says  that  such 
opinions  are  printed  to  encourage  the  public,  and  proceeds: 

"In  Constantinople  public  sentiment  has  become  openly 
pessimistic.  The  Young  Turks  no  longer  conceal  their  anxiety, 
especially  over  the  lack  of  munitions,  the  contraband  trade  in 
the  latter  through  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  having  ceased  some 
time  ago.  The  most  chauvinistic  spirits  no  longer  revolt  at  the 
idea  of  a  separate  peace,  especially  if  Germany,  in  whom  they 
])laced  the  final  hope,  does  not  come  to  their  aid  in  time." 
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STARVING  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


IN  FIFTEEN  CITIES  of  the  United  States,  a  medical 
examination  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  of  547,909 
school-children  examined,  no  fewer  than  29,019,  or  between 
5  and  6  per  cent.,  are  not  only  underfed,  but  are  suffering  in 
haalth  from  the  results  of  underfeeding.  Speaking  plainly, 
these  children  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  Using  a  still  "shorter 
and  uglier  word,"  they  are  starving — for  starvation  does  not 
always  imply  death  in  our  present  use  of  Enghsh.  One  may 
slowly  starve  all  his  life  until  death  would  be  a  relief  for  himself 
and  a  benefit  to  the  community.  As  a  remedy  for  what  the 
authors  call  this  "menace  of  malnutrition,"  feeding  in  school 
at  the  public  expense  is  favored  by  Edward  F.  Brown,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  School  Lunch  Committee.  In  a 
booklet  issued  by  the  New  York  Health  Department  (1915) 
on  "Health  Aspects  of  School  Lunches,"  Mr.  Brown  says: 

"The  school-lunch  service  supplies  the  need  for  food  where 
the  home  has  failed  to  make  such  provision.  The  mothers  who 
work  out  by  day  frequently  make  a  practise  of  giving  the  child  a 
few  pennies  to  spend  for  lunch,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  child  usually  spends  for  candies,  fruits,  and  other  titbits. 
The  push-cart-  and  basket-venders  of  candies,  cakes,  fruits,  and 
similar  foods  have  from  time  immemorial  infested  school  neigh- 
borhoods, selling  wares  which  have  been  exposed  to  filth  and 
dirt,  and  often  dangerously  adulterated.  On  the  East  Side, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  cakes,  which  had  been  baked  in 
tenement-homes,  sold  from  baskets  without  covers,  and  carrying 
dirt  and  filth  to  the  children.  Baskets  of  candies,  cakes,  and 
fruits  often  remain  in  the  homes  of  the  venders  overnight  without 
proper  protection  against  dust,  dirt,  flies,  roaches,  filth,  and  other 
contamination. 

"An  examination  of  one-third  of  the  school  population  in 
New  York  City  by  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment in  1913  disclosed  13,999  cases  of  malnutrition.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  same  ratio  of  this  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unexamined  two-thirds,  there  would  be  approximately  40,000 
children  in  our  schools  whose  health  is  impaired  owing  to  a 
malnourished  system.  Curiosity  has  led  the  author  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  malnutrition  in  other  cities.  Information 
was  sought  from  forty-one  of  the  largest  American  cities,  but 
the  reports  were  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  Only  fifteen  of 
the  cities  reported  the  number  of  children  examined  and  the 
number  found  malnourished." 

These  fifteen  reports  are  summarized  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  this  article.  Turning  then  to  the  causes  of  malnutrition 
among  school-children  Mr.  Brown  divides  them  into  two  classes, 
social  and  individual,  and  tabulates  them  as  follows: 

I.  Social: 


Living  in  rooms  without  windows  or  sunlight. 
Lack  of  bathing  facilities. 
Lack  of  ventilation. 
Employment  out  of  school-hours. 
Unsanitary  school-conditions. 
Congenital  debility. 
II.  Individual: 

Food:  insufficiency,  unsuitability. 
Injurious  sleeping-arrangements. 
Insufficient  sleep. 
Want  of  cleanliness. 
Diseases  of  — 

1.  Mouth. 

2.  Teeth. 

3.  Adenoids. 

4.  Bronchitis. 

5.  Tuberculosis. 

6.  Cardiac  diseases. 

7.  Rheumatism. 

8.  Post-exanthematous  debility. 

9.  Lack  of  childhood  care,  etc. 


a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
/• 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


"This  condition  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  causes  enumerated 
above,  which  in  turn  may  be  traced  to  other  causes.  These  may 
be  economic  pressure  on  the  family  budget;  ignorance  of  home 
economics  on  the  part  of  the  housewife;  neglect  or  inability 
to  feed  the  family  properly;  congenital  or  hereditary  diseases 
or  defects  in  the  parent  or  child.  Where  the  normal  condition 
of  independence  of  the .  family  has  been  disturbed  by  death, 
permanent  incapacitation  or  disability  of  the  principal  bread- 
winner, it  is  very  likely  that  the  first  item  on  which  economy  is 
practised  is  the  tal)le,  in  consequence  of  which  the  growing 
cliildren  usually  suffer  most." 

The  principal  danger  of  malnutrition,  we  are  told,  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  vitality  of  the  child,  thus  making  him  more  susceptible 
to  disease.  Further,  the  child  is  a  menace  to  his  classmates, 
because  he  can  more  easily  carry  infectious  germs.  The  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  a  malnourished  child  are  always  at  the 
minimum.  He  lacks  alertness,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  pay 
attention.  How  may  malnutrition  be  prevented?  Simply  by 
nourishing  the  child  properly,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  by  rest, 
pure  air,  sunlight,  and  frequent  bathing.  Mr.  Brown  believes 
that  the  food  should  be  supplied  at  school  at  public  expense 
when  parents  are  either  incapable  of  providing  it,  or  are  in- 
different and  neglectful.     He  goes  on: 

"The  child  who  suffers  from  malnutrition,  regardless  of  what 
has  caused  this  abnormal  state,  is  very  poor  clay  to  mold.  Such 
children  are  usually  torpid,  irritable,  and,  when  they  are  not 
impervious  to  education,  are  backward  and  retard  the  progress 
of  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  expenditure  of  money  on  the 
education  of  a  child  in  this  condition  does  not  result  in  much 
benefit  either  to  the  child  or  the  State. 

"The  condition  of  a  child's  body  is  dependent  on  food,  and 
it  is  essential  to  provide  him  with  the  most  nourishing  foods  in 
adequate  quantities  and  at  proper  times  if  we  wish  to  fit  him  to 
meet  the  stern  realities  of  Ufe.  School-feeding,  however,  should 
embrace  a  wider  scope  than  supplying  a  single  meal. 

"Various  experiments  tried  in  England  on  the  effects  of  the 
stoppage  of  school-meals  have  brought  about  some  very  inter- 
esting results.  In  Bradford,  for  instance,  during  the  Whit- 
suntide holidays,  no  meals  were  given.  When  the  children  were 
weighed  on  their  return  it  was  found  that  they  had  lost,  on  an 
average,  one  pound,  while  the  control  children  (those  who  had 
not  received  school-meals  before  the  holiday)  had  gained  an 
average  of  one-half  pound.  It  took  nearly  a  fortnight  to  make 
up  for  the  holidays.  Similar  results  were  shown  in  the  effect 
of  the  summer  holidays.  The  control  children  gained  on  an 
average  thirteen  ounces  during  the  four  weeks,  while  the  ex- 
perment  children  lost,  on  an  average,  one  pound 

"The  argument  has  often  been  advanced  that  the  feeding  of 
cKldren  at  school  causes  shiftless  parents  to  shirk  their  just 
shf  1-9  of  responsibility  in  the  nurture  of  their  offspring.  We  have 
not  found  this  so.  On  the  contrary,  our  employees,  coming  in 
contact  Avith  the  parents  in  the  districts,  are  often  consulted 
regarding  what  foods  to  prepare  for  children  at  home  and  how  to 
prepare  them.  In  New  York  City  the  school-lunch  service  is  util- 
ized chiefly  in  the  districts  where  the  economic  condition  of  the 
population  is  low." 

The  need  for  a  school-lunch  system  ought  really,  Mr.  Brown 
thinks,  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  social  disorder — a  de- 
moralized home,  indifference  of  the  housewife,  or  ignorance  of 
home  economics.  The  service  of  a  noon  meal  under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  really  inadequate,  because  behind  each  chQd 
is  a  home  which  lacks  the  facilities  for  proper  feeding.  Any 
desirable  effect  from  the  scientific  feeding  of  the  child  during 
one  meal-time  at  school  is  very  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
kind  of  food  the  child  eats  at  home  during  the  other  meals. 
Thus,  he  concludes  that  the  feeding  of  children  should  be  made 
part  of  a  larger  social  program  and  ought  to  be  considered 
as  such. 
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HOW  SALT  WATER  STEPS  UP 

WATER  will  not  flow  up-hill,  but  it  will  walk  up-stairs. 
when  the  steps  have  been  provided  for  it  in  the  shape 
of  oanal-lofks.  This  has  been  proved  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  noted  lately  in  this  department  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  Miraflores  Lake  is  becoming  slowly  salt,  altho  its  level 
is  above  that  of  the  oceans  on  both  sides.  This  fact  is  causing 
the  engineers  of  Seattle  to  do  a  httle  thinking;  for  they,  too,  are 
building  a  lofk-<-anal  connecting  a  fresh-water  lake  with  a  body 
of  salt  water — Puget  Sound — at  a  lower  level.  They  have  not 
provided  for  salt  water  in  the  lake,  and  now  they  are  wondering 
whether,  for  instance,  it  will  ever  get  salt  enough  to  support  the 
salt-water  borer  of  Puget  Sound,  against  whose  depredations 


PACIFIC   OCEAN 


PU6ET    SOUND 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Engineering  News."  New  York. 

A   COMPARISON  OF  THE   PAN.A.MA   AND     LAKE 
WASHINGTON  CANAL.S  ON  THE  SAME  SCALE. 

only  very  expensive  provision  could  be  made.  Writes  Paul 
Whitham,  a  consulting  engineer  of  Seattle,  in  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  August  .">) : 

"At  Seattle,  Wash.,  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  Washington 
Canal  is  now  approaching  completion.  The  community  had 
always  supposed  that  the  water  above  the  locks  would  be  fresh, 
being  fed  by  the  overflow  from  Lakes  Union  and  Washington, 
both  fresh-water  bodies.  The  unexpected  invasion  of  Miraflores 
Lake  by  the  sea-wat«'r  led  to  the  belief  that  a  similar  condition 
would  prevail  at  Seattle  when  the  canal  and  lock  are  put  in 
operation.  The  phenomenon  is  of  sucli  interest  that  it  invites 
an  analysis  of  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  drawing  of  a  parallel 
between  tlie  two  cases 

"From  appearance  the  conditions  lure  tending  to  pass  sea- 
water  through  th<'  lock  are  decidedly  more  favorable  than  at 
Panama.  .\t  (irst  tliought  one  might  look  upon  the  statenuMit 
that  sea-water  will  pass  up  the  lock  as  an  assertion  that  the  law 
of  gravity  will  l)e  reversed  by  making  water  run  ui)-hill.  When 
analyzed,  however,  the  a<-tion  is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
laws,  e,xi)iaiiied  as  follows: 

"Assume  that  a  vessel  enters  the  Seattle  lo<k  from  the  se;l 
at  mean  tide.  The  dei)th  of  the  water  in  the  lock  would  he 
33  32  feet,  not  less  than  SO  pvr  cent,  of  which  would  i)r<)bably  be 
salt  water.  Kresh  wat«r  from  above  would  then  bi-  let  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lock,  which  action  should  mix  the  fresh  and  salt 
water  during  the  process  of  increasing  the  depth  to  .">()  feet. 
The  resultant  mixture  would  then  he  approximately  (>()  per  cent. 
of  salt  water. 

"Sea-water  may  be  said  to  weigh  (>4  pounds  per  cubic  fool, 
and  fresh  water  H2..")  pounds,  a  difi'erence  of  1.5  jmunds.  The  tit) 
per  cent,  salt  water  would  consequently  weigh  ().!M)  i)ound  per 
cubic  foot  more  than  the  fresh  water.  .  .  .  WIkmi  the  ui)per  gate 
is  opened  to  let  the  ship  into  Salmon  Bay  this  difference  in  head 
will  V)e  sufficient  to  cause  the  brackish  water  to  flow  out  of  the 
lock  with  an  initial  head  of  6  inches  along  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  while  the  fresh  water  will  flow  in  from  the  top  and  take  its 
place 

"Unless  artificially  disturbed,    the    salt  water  will    tend    to 


spread  over  the  bottom  of  Salmon  Bay  and  along  the  canal  to 
Lake  Union  in  wedge-shape  form,  thus  losing  head.  The  move- 
ment of  boats,  the  churning  of  their  propellers,  and  other  causes 
will  gradually  diffuse  the  waters  of  the  basins  and  canal  until 
the  entire  body  becomes  brackish.  The  effect  of  this  stirring 
up  of  the  water  would  be  mechanically  to  lift  the  salt,  distribut- 
ing it  all  the  way  up  to  the  surface 

"Practically  there  is  a  serious  side  to. the  salting  of  Salmon 
Baj'  and  Lake  Union.  It  is  not  known  how  salty  the  water  will 
become,  or  whether  it  will  sufficiently  approach  the  condition  of 
sea-water  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  teredo,  or  wood-borer,  that 
infests  Puget  Sound  waters.  In  case  it  did.  however,  prevent 
the  use  of  untreated  timber-piling  it  would  frustrate  one  of  the 
important  benefits  expected  of  the  canal-lock. 

"Industries  have  already  located  or  purchased  sites  about 
Salmon  Bay  and  Lake  Union,  anticipating  the  advantages 
they  would  enjoy  in  obtaining  fresh  water  direct  from  the  canal 
and  lakes  for  manufacturing-purposes.  The  salting  of  the  water 
will  wipe  out  the  expected  benefits. 

"It  has  been  predicted  that  the  fresh-water  harbor  would 
become  the  haven  of  vessels  laid  up  when  out  of  commission, 
Avhere  they  would  not  be  subject  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
barnacles  and  other  sea-growths.  Also,  in  the  case  of  steel 
vessels,  the  chemical  and  galvanic  corrosion  would  be  much  less 
in  fresh  water.  These  expected  advantages,  particularly  the 
last-mentioned  one,  would  be  endangered  by  the  salting  of 
the  water. 

"J.  B.  Cavanaugh,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  is  looking 
into  the  practicability  of  preventing  or  reducing  in  some  manner 
the  passage  of  salt  water  through  the  lock." 


WATCH  YOUR  STEP! 

THIS  WARNING  CRY  is  familiar  to  passengers  on 
trains  where  a  yawning  chasm  intervenes  between  the 
car-platform  and  that  of  the  station  when  on  the  same 
level.  It  is  particularly  in  vogue  in  the  New  York  Subway, 
where  the  platforms  are  sometimes  on  a  curve  and  close  approach 
of  the  car  is  often  impossible.  The  high  platform  was  once  a 
distinctively  English  device,  Americans  preferring  to  ascend 
into  their  cars  bj-  means  of  more  or  less  inaccessible  steps.  This 
is  still  generally  the  case  with  us,  but  the  high  platform  appears 
to  be  gaining  in  favor.  It  is  universal  on  all  elevated  railways 
and  subways.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  w^e  learn  from  The 
Raibiay  Age  Gazette  (New  York),  has  built  high  station  plat- 
forms at  its  New  York  terminal,  at  Manhattan  Transfer, 
Rahway,  and  North  Philadelphia,  and  has  similar  platforms 
under  construction  at  Wilkinsburg  and  Johnstown  on  its  Pitts- 
burg division.     Says  the  paper  just  named: 

"It  is  often  impossible  to  build  tangent  platforms,  owing  to 
the  physical  conditions  at  stations,  and  a  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  liigh  platform  where  it  is 
built  on  a  curve,  owing  to  the  gap  between  the  end  of  the  car 
and  the  platform. 

"With  a  view  to  overcoming  this  difficulty  the  Pennsylvania 
has  equipped  for  trial  a  steel  vestibule-car  with  an  extensible 
trap-door  .  .  .  which  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  car  and  the  station-platform.  The  operation  of  this  device 
is  jiractically  autonuitic.  When  the  trap  is  down  the  opening 
of  the  vestibule  door  causes  the  sliding  portion  to  extend  beyond 
the  side  of  the  car;  clo.sing  the  door  returns  it  to  its  normal 
position.  When  the  trap  is  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  step, 
or  when  the  brak(>man  opens  the  door  while  the  train  is  moving, 
the  tnip  should  not  be  extended.  To  provide  for  this  feature, 
a  small  handle  is  s((t  flush  in  the  end  of  the  car-body,  by  means  of 
which  the  connection  between  the  door  and  the  trap-extension 
may  be  disengaged. 

"The  extension-trap  in  outward  appearance  is  like  the  ordinary 
trap,  and  consists  of  a  rubber-covered  top  plate  and  an  extensi- 
ble i)ortion  which  is  built  in  the  famiUar  panel  pattern  and  acts 
as  a  support  for  the  top  plate.  The  two  parts  are  hinged  .  .  . 
so  that  they  act  together  when  the  trap  is  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  step.  .  .  .  The  operating  device  is  so  designed  [as]  .  .  . 
to  prevent  the  trap  from  being  extended  independently,  thus 
making  it  impossible  for  the  trap  to  be  out  when  the  door  is 
closed.  The  trap  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
it  when  extended.  .  .  .  The  trap  is  designed  with  a  uniform 
extension  to  take  care  of  the  gap  at  platforms  built  on  curves  as 
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rmirtesy  of  the  Mclleii  I  list  i  tit  U',    I'liivf  rsily  "f  rittshur^'. 

PROOF  POSITIVE   THAT   THE   "SMOKY   CITY"    REALLY   ASPIRES   TO    BE    CLEAN. 
A  "  before-and-after  "  illustration  of  what  a  ye;ir  o.'  smokeless  ideals  did  for  one  Pittsburg  plant  and  for  the  community. 


sharp  as  6  degrees.  On  lighter  eur\es  the  extension  may  slightly 
overlap  the  platform,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  kept  a  small  step 
below  the  floor  of  the  ear. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  provide  extra  trainmen  to  attend  to  the 
operation  of  this  trip,  as  with  the  small  hand-lever  set  in  proper 
position  the  opening  of  the  vestibule  door,  whether  accomplished 
by  the  trainman  or  passenger,  will  cause  the  trap  to  extend. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  top  plate  does  not  slide,  it  is  impossible 
for  passengers  to  be  thrown  by  the  extension." 


MAKING  PITTSBURG  SMOKELESS 

PITTSBURG  was  once  a  smokeless  city.  That  was  in 
the  palmy  days  of  natural  gas.  When  the  gas  stopt 
flowing,  the  smoke  came  back,  but  in  the  interval  the 
Pittsburgers  had  at  least  learned  the  joys  of  smokelessness  by 
actual  experience — an  advantage  denied  to  many  of  the  smoky 
cities  of  the  Middle  West.  Pittsburg  should  thus  struggle 
toward  the  light  with  especial  eagerness,  and  the  facts  seem  to 
show  that  she  is  doing  so.  In  quoting  a  recent  article  on  German 
smoke-prevention,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  AUeghanies  as  particularly  smoke-ridden,  and  we  now 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  evidence  of  her' progress  toward 
reform,  as  set  forth  in  one  of  her  own  dailies,  The  Gazette-Times. 
This  paper  ^escribes  a  recent  gathering  of  one  hundred  Pitts- 
burg manufacturers  who  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  hear  J.  W.  Henderson,  chief  of  the  Biu-eau  of 
Smoke  Regulation,  explain  how  Pittsburg  cart  be  smokeless  and 
prosperous,  too.     Mr.  Henderson  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"From  the  beginning  of  our  connection  with  the  city's  work 
for  smoke-abatement,  March,  1914,  lots  of  uninformed  persons 
came  forward  with  advice  as  to  our  efforts  hurting  Pittsburg. 
They  almost  convinced  us  for  a  time  that  '  Prosperity  Promotes 
Pittsburg,'  or  rather,  as  they  claimed,  prosperity  depends  upon 
smoke,  that  the  slogan  for  our  city  should  be  'Smoke  Promotes 

Pittsburg.' 

"Fortunately,  investigations  and  experiments  prove  that 
'Pittsburg  Promotes  Progress'  in  smoke-abatement  as  well  as 
in  many  other  ways.  These  meetings  and  the  cooperative 
effort  being  put  forth— and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the 
gratifying  results  to  the  business  interests  engaged  in  this  work 
as  well  as  the  people — constitute  evidence  sufficient  to  stimulate 
to  action  those  who  have  been  holding  back  thus  far  m  this 
movement  of  great  economic  and  social  benefit. 

"The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  furnishes  data  that  are 


interesting  and  instructive  on  the  subject  of  our  meeting, 
namely,  smoke-abatement  and  its  progress.  This  information 
indicates  the  actual  number  of  days  of  'light  smoke'  and  'dense 
smoke'  in  Pittsburg  for  the  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  and  the 
same  information  for  the  first  six  months'  periods  in  1912,  1913, 
1914,  and  1915.  This  brings  the  comparison  up  to  July  1,  1915. 
The  following  figures  tell  the  story: 

191Z  1913  191Jt  1915 

Total  number  days  smoke  recorded 246  214  1.56 

Total  number  days  smoke  recorded  first 

six  niontlis 12.3  105  76  67    - 

"The  first  six  months  of  1915  had  453^  per  cent,  less  number 
of  smoky  days  than  the  same  period  of  1912.  With  the  in- 
creased activity  of  the  mills  during  May  and  June,  there  is  a 
drop  in  the  number  of  smoky  days  of  over  50  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  months  of  1912. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  in  smoke-abatement 
in  Pittsburg  is  that  mentioned  in  the  1913  annual  report  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America.  The  officers  of  that  com- 
pany claim  that  at*  an  expenditure  of  l?130,fX)0  they  have  saved 
more  than  $ GO,(XX)  a  year. 

"Another  commendable  case  of  more  recent  date  is  that 
shown  by  the  photographs  of  the  Soho  plant  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company.  A  photograph  taken  July  10,  1914, 
shows  what  was  almost  a  continuous  performance  that  must 
have  gladdened  tiie  hearts  of  those  persons  who  imagine  this 
smoke-production  was  evidence  of  the  prosperous  activity  of 
this  plant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  business  was  so  bad  the  com- 
pany could  not  start  up  the  reliuilt  blast-furnace  when  completed, 
as  anticipated.  Had  they  been  able  to  put  the  blast-furnace 
in  operation,  they  would  have  had  gas  from  it  to  burn  instead 
of  coal. 

"There  are  about  l.'iOO  locomotives  in  Pittsburg  daily  ready 
for  service  or  in  active  service.  A  year  ago  less  than  1  per  cent. 
of  the  1,200  were-  complying  with  the  law.  We  are  proud  to 
state  that,  at  this  time,  more  than  99  per  cent,  are  operating 
without  violating  the  law.  We  are  now  enjoying  smokeless 
operation  of  locomotiv(»s  heretofore  experienced  in  this  country 
only  by  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  Gazelle-Times  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  manufa^-turers 
in  turn  told  of  their  difficulties  in  complying  with  the  antismoke 
ordinances.     We  read  further: 

«  • 

"There  were  frank  explanations  of  complaints  filed  with  the 
bureau  and  the  assurance  that  all  were  doing  the  best  they  could 
to  keep  within  the  law.  Many  de^ices  were  explained,  together 
with  their  cost  to  the  mills  and  factories,  and  it  was  shown  that 
Pittsburgers  are 'spending  much  money  in  an  earnest  efifort  to 
make  the  city  smokeless." 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  NATIONS  WITHOUT 
AEROPLANES 

THE  RUSSIAN  REVERSES,  we  are  assured  by  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America  (New  York), 
are  due  solely  to  lack  of  aeroplanes  for  reconnoitering, 
controlling  artillery-fire,  and  preventing  the  German  air-scouts 
from  mapping  the  Russian  possessions.  This  is  shown  clearly, 
we  are  told,  by  rf-ports  which  have  reached  the  governors  of 
the  Club  from  a  score  of  reliable  sources  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  comparatively  small  German  forces,  possessing 
a  large  number  of  aeroplanes  and  experienced  aviators,  have 
had  such  a  tremendous  advantage  over  their  foe  that  they 
have  been  able  to  advance  through  difficult  country  and  take 
fortified  places  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
Russian  Army.  In  a  summary  prepared  by  Henrj'  Woodhouse,  a 
governor  of  the  Club  and  managing  editor  of  Flying,  the  following 
statements  are  made: 

"The  success  of  the  Germans,  who,  with  1,200,000  men,  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Russian  Army,  which  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  men,  to  retreat,  abandoning  strongly  fortified 
places,  has  been  due  entirely  to: 

"1.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  army  chiefs  to  recog- 
nize the  possibilities  of  employing  aeroplanes  to  good  advantage 
for  reconnoitering,  directing  artillery-fire;  cooperating  in  the 
work  of  cavalry  and  infantry;  and  in  protecting  the  Russian 
lines  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  efficient  German  air-scouts, 
who,  unchallenged,  not  only  mapped,  but  secured  detailed 
photographic  plans  of  the  Russian  positions  and  distribution 
of  forces. 

"2.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  army  chiefs  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  shifting  of  front  and  of  making  strategical 
moves  to  offset  the  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy  through 
having  more  and  superior  aeroplanes  and  aviators. 

"3.  The  small  number  of  Russian  aviators,  and  their  la^k  of 
experience,  due  to  not  having  maneuvered  with  the  troops 
before  the  war. 

"4.  Lack  of  aeroplanes  to  cooperate  with  Russian  artillery 
in  directing  gun-fire. 

"5.  Lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  aeroplanes  and  equipment 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  aviators,  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  operate  with  maximum  efficiency 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  about  eight  hundred 
aeroplanes  in  Russia,  and  about  one  thousand  in  Germany.  But 
Germany  had  about  one  thousand  fully  trained  aviators,  whereas 
Russia  had  only  about  four  hundred,  most  of  whom  had  only 
qualified  as  pilots  and  had  not  had  any  experience  after  that  in 
military  work.  The  aeroplanes  available  in  Russia  were  of 
many  types,  with  different  kinds  of  motors  and  different  con- 
trols, and  men  who  had  only  operated  one  type  of  machine  for 
a  short  time  were  not  able  to  pilot  other  types.  Many  of  the 
machines  were  light  monoplanes,  equipped  with  only  fifty 
horse-power  motors,  and  had  to  be  discarded. 

"A  few  large  Sykorsky  aeroplanes  could  not  be  used  for  a 
time  because  they  required  large  fields  for  starting  and  landing. 
Aside  from  this  they  are  much  slower  than  the  German  machines, 
and  are  easy  targets  for  antiaircraft  guns.  For  these  reasons, 
the  ten  Sykorsky  bii)lanes  that  have  been  in  commission  during 
the  past  six  months  could  not  render  maximum  service. 

"Whereas  German  aviators  have  each  had  an  average  of  four 
aeroplanes  ready  for  their  use,  the  Russians  had  to  wait  for  their 
machines  to  be  'tuned'  up.  The  Russian  aviators,  lacking 
experience,  went  out  only  occasionally,  and  .saw  little;  the 
German  aviators  maintained  a  constant  air-patrol,  and  brought 
back  detailed  a^-counts  and  photographs  of  the  Russian  positions." 

One  of  the  reports  received  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Gilder  in  letters 
from  Germany  gives  an  idea  of  the  part  played  by  aeroplanes 
in  the  general  Austro-German  advance,  which  began  last  May. 
The  needed  reenforcements  for  the  successful  Austro-German 
frontal  attack  on  the  Russian  fortified  line  between  Tarnow  and 
Gorlice  were  so  cleverly  divided  and  concealed, that  neither  the 
Russian  scouts  nor  aviators  could  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the 
extent  or  importance  of  the  movements.  Through  the  activity 
of  the  German  information  service,  and  particularly  the  aviators, 
the  Russian  lines  were  exactly  known  and  mapped  out.  Hun- 
dreds of  photographs  were  taken  by  the  aviators,  and  topo- 


graphically reproduced,  which  gave  an  almost  unbroken  and 
constantly  up-to-date  perspectiA'e  of  the  Russian  front.  To 
quote  further: 

"The  German  aviators  have  been  operating  unopposed, 
while  the  Russian  aviators  have  been  restricted.  The  German 
gunners  had  had  experience  in  operating  with  aeroplanes  as 
range-finders,  while  neither  the  Russian  aviators  nor  gunners 
had  had  any  experience  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  Russian 
Army  was  almost  as  unprepared  for  employing  aeroplanes  as 
the  United  States  Army,  with  this  exception — that  Russia  had 
400  experienced  aviators,  whereas  we  have  fewer  than  a  dozen; 
Russia  had  about  a  thousand  aeroplanes,  while  the  United 
States  Army  has  only  ten. 

"Thus  Russia  committed  the  same  mistake  Germany  com- 
mitted at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Belgium. 
Germany,  then  underestimating  the  tenacity  of  Belgium,  did 
not  make  good  use  of  her  air-scouts.  She  relied  entirely  on 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  her  formidable  Army,  and  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  emploj'  air-scouts,  .  .  .  while  the 
Belgians,  with  a  few  men,  but  employing  a  score  of  efficient  air- 
scouts,  moved  as  circumstances  dictated.  The  result  was  a 
comparatively  large  loss  of  men  and  an  inestimable  loss  of  time 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  which  undoubtedly  saved  Paris. 

' '  Thereafter  the  Germans  developed  aviation  on  a  large  scale — 
which  is  what  Russia  is  planning  to  do.  Russia  is  now  building 
large  armored  biplanes  intended  to  carry  pilot,  gunner,  a  machine 
gun,  and  a  load  of  bombs  at  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
These  machines  are  the  'pusher  type,'  the  gun  is  mounted  well 
forward  to  afford  a  maximum  arc  of  fire,  and  the  gunner  has  a 
ydde  range  of  observation. 

"Russia  is  also  ordering  fljang-boats  of  the  America  type  in 
this  country.  The  delay,  so  far,  has  been  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  get  aero-motors  of  between  140 
and  200  horse-power.  These  motors  were  not  available  in  any 
number  in  the  United  States  until  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
but  when  they  became  available,  and  a  number  were  set  aside 
for  the  Russian  Government,  official  'red  tape'  held  up  the  orders 
for  many  weeks,  and  the  motors  were  sold  to  other  countries, 
which  also  bought  the  output  of  the  aeroplane-factories  for 
months  to  come.     So  Russia  had  to  wait." 

The  bulletin  does  not  proceed  to  apply  these  facts  to  the 
situation  in  the  United  States,  but  probably  every  reader  will 
be  able  to  do  so  for  himself.  If  Russia,  with  800  aeroplanes 
and  400  trained  aviators,  has  been  defeated  for  lack  of  adequate 
aerial  resources,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  triumphant  air  v^ith 
which  it  is  announced  semioccasionally  that  the  United  States 
Army  has  three  more  aeroplanes,  and  that  they  will  be  used  as 
soon  as  some  one  learns  to  run  them? 


A  SHOVEL  THAT  DUG  ITSELF  OUT— When  a  steam-shovel 
had  excavated  a  pit  in  connection  with  some  grade-crossing  work 
near  New  York,  it  extricated  itself  by  burrowing  down  still 
farther  until  it  reached  a  convenient  subway  and  then  trundled 
itself  out  on  the  rails.  The  story  is  told  in  Engineering  N^ews 
(New  York,  August  19),  which  calls  it  a  tale  of  "resourcefulness 
in  operating  a  steam-shovel."     We  read:  ^    • 

"The  shovel  .  .  .  was  used  in  making  the  second  cut  in  a 
section  of  the  grade-crossing  elimination  work  which  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  has  had  under  way  for  the  last  tliree  years  in 
East  New  York.  When  this  section  of  the  second  cut  had 
been  finished,  the  disposition  of  the  shovel  presented  something 
of  a  problem.  It  would  not  do  to  lift  it  out  of  the  cut,  because 
the  slopes  might  slide,  nor  could  it  be  backed  out  by  the  way  it 
had  entered,  because  of  the  timbering  in  the  rear.  .  .  .  The  four 
tubes  of  the  tunnel  had  been  completed  to  a  point  where  the 
second  cut  on  this  section  began.  It  was  decided  that  the 
simplest  way  of  moving  the  shovel  to  the  surface  was  to  have  it 
dig  its  way  down  to  one  of  the  concrete  tubes,  the  floor  of  which 
was  22  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  second  cut,  and  then  to  run 
the  shovel  out  to  the  portal  on  the  track  laid  inside  the  tube. 
The  spoil  handled  by  the  shovel  was  lifted  out  of  the  cut  by 
a  crane  equipped  ■with  a  bucket.  In  order  to  keep  the  water 
distributed  uniformly  in  the  boiler  and  the  fire  burning  properly, 
the  rear  truck  of  the  shovel  was  removed  and  the  shovel  skidded 
on  timbers  down  an  18  per  cent,  grade.  Walter  H.  Gahagan, 
the  contra<.'tor,  states  that  the  entire  operation  was  performed 
without  any  particular  difficulty." 
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WHAT  OUR  GOVERNMENT  FOUND 
AT  SAYVILLE 

INTERESTINCx  FACTS  in  (connection  with  the  closing  of 
the  German  wireless  station  at  Sayville,  L.  T.,  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  its  reopening  by  a  full 
Government  staff,  are  given  in  The  Electrical  Experimenter 
(New  York,  September).  Those  who  wonder  why  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Government  should  take  over  the  station  at  all, 
since  it  had  been  operated  for  some  time  under  strict  censorship, 
are  informed,  in  a  previous  article  in  the  same  paper,  that  it  is 
easy  to  evade  such  censorship,  and  that  it  doubtless  was  evaded 
in  the  present  instance.  The  facts  were  ascertained  by  United 
States  Secret  Service  officers,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Apgar,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  who,  by  means  of  his 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  o£  "  The  Electrical  Experimenter,"  New  York.  j<t  s,, 

AN  EFFICIENT  ELECTRICAL  SPY. 

The  machine  that  the  Westfleld,  New  Jersey,  investigator  employed 
in  getting  the  evidence  that  led  Uncle  Sam  to  take  over  and  operate 
the  Sayville  Wireless  Station. 


ingenious  device  for  intercepting  and  recording  wireless  messages, 
gathered  the  required  evidence  at  his  laboratory  in  that  town 
and  placed  it  at  the  Government's  disposal.  Says  the  writer, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Secor: 

"A  quantity  of  simple  phonographic  wax  records,  which  were 
taken  over  a  period  of  about  one  month  prior  to  its  seizure  by 
Uncle  Sam,  were  recorded  at  the  experimental  wureless  station 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Apgar,  at  Westfield,  N.  J. 

"We  illustrate  herewith  the  apparatus  in  Mr.  Apgar's  radio 
station  and  his  wonderful  amplifying  set,  whereby  he  has  been 
enabled  for  the  past  few  years  to  record  faithfully  all  kinds  of 
wu-eless  messages  on  phonographic  wax  records.  To  put  the 
matter  briefly,  the  'canned'  evidence  that  really  closed  the 
Sayville  station,  as  far  as  the  Telefunken  Company's  operation  of 
same  was  concerned,  was  started  back  on  the  7th  of  June,  1915, 
on  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service.  W.  J.  Flynn, 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau,  took  up  the  matter  with 
Mr  Apgar  at  that  time,  and  every  night  thereafter  all  of  the 
wireless  messages  sent  out  from  Sayville  by  the  Telefunken 
operators  were  faithfully  copied  on  a  phonograph  at  the  Westfield 

experimental  station.  ..     ,  „  .^. 

"Each  morning  the  messages  were  transcrioed  from  the  wax 
cylinders  verbatim,  and  sent  at  once  to  Mr.  Flynn  either  at 
New  York  or  at  Washington,  wherever  he  happened  to  be  on 
that  day.  While  Mr.  Apgar  does  not  wish  to  commit  himself 
unduly  regarding  this  matter,  the  editor  can  truthfully  say  from 
what  he  has  stated  that  it  was  really  his  absoutely  faithful 
records  of  all  of  the  signals  sent  out  from  SayvUle  that  caused 
the  United  States  Government  to  seize  the  famous  station. 


"Further,  it  can  be  stated  that  secret  messages,  in  code  and 
otherwise,  were  thus  sent  along  with  regular  censored  messages, 
and  it  may  be  judged  that  some  of  these  were  incriminating 
enough  in  their  nature  to  cause  the  Government  to  act  as  it  did 
on  July  9,  when  United  Statt-s  naval  officers  and  operators  took 
full  charge  of  the  Sayville  Station. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  absolute  evidence  is  avail- 
able in  -writing,  in  contradiction  to  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  those  connect- 
ed with  the  Telefunken 
Company,  also  known  as 
the  Atlantic  Communi- 
cation Company.  Of 
^)articular  interest  is  the 
flat  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Karl  Georg  Frank, 
general  manager  of  the 
Atlantic  Communication 
Company,  under  date  of 
July  18,  1915,  when  he 
stated  in  the  public  press 
that  'The  statement  that 
Mr.  Apgar  can  record 
messages  sent  out  by 
wireless  on  a  phono- 
graphic cylinder  is  hardly 
worth  discussing.  That 
is  physically  impossible. 
I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  done.  If  Mr.  Apgar 
has  accomplished  it  he 
should  get  his  idea 
patented,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  buy  it.' 

"Interesting,  indeed, 
is  the  evidence  of  an- 
other nature  on  the  same 
subject  and  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  editors  of 
this  journal,  bearing  the 
above  company's  letter- 
head, marked  and  dated  February  5,  1914,  or  about  one  and  a 
half  years  previous  to  the  above  statement  by  Dr.  Frank.  In 
this  letter  addrest  to  Chas.  E.  Apgar,  the  Atlantic  Communica- 
tion Company,  per  their  Mr.  M.  Boehme,  state  that  'they  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Apgar  deliver  to  them  some  of  his 
phonograph-cylinders  containing  wireless-message  records.'  This 
Mr.  Apgar  did  on  February  9,  1914.  The  records  delivered  are 
receipted  for  by  Mr.  Boehme. 

"Mr.  Apgar  employs  an  Audion  detector  in  conjunction  with 
the  perfected  Armstrong  circuits,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  get 
wonderful  amplification  of  the  signals  received  and  also  with  but 
one  Audion  bulb.  Undamped  wave  stations  are  picked  up  very 
clearly;  so  well,  in  fact,  that  at  his  station  wireless  signals  from 
Nauen,  Germany,  have  often  been  heard.  With  the  apparatus 
here  shown  working  at  full  activity  and  when  hooked  up  with 
his  supersensitive,  special  type,  microphonic  amplifier  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  Armstrong-Audion  circuits,  the  signals  are  so 
loud  that  one  can  hardly  stay  in  the  room  while  they  are  'coming 
in '  through  the  loud  talker-horn  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 
When  the  wireless-room  windows  are  open,  signals  have  very 
clearly  been  heard  innumerable  times  600  to  700  feet  away." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


1 


THE  WAR'S  GREATEST  CARTOONIST 


EVERY  GREAT  CRISIS  has  produced  a  great  cartoonist 
— one  who  has  given  voice  to  the  soul-thoughts  of  the 
people,  says  a  uTiter  in  the  magazine  Cartoons  (Sej)- 
tember).  By  ahnost  common  consent  the  genius  of  the  prese  't 
war  in  the  field  here  mentioned  is  the  Dutch  artist,  Louis 
Raemaekers,  of  De  Telegraaf  (Amsterdam).  "He  is  irrepressible 
in  the  force  and  fervor  with  which  he  charges  the  enemy,"  ol)- 
serves  Mr.  William  C.  Edgar  in  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis),  who 
also  intimates  what  the  especial  force  of  Raemaekers  is  perhaps 
due  to.  Necessarily  "the  Dutch  newspapers  must  be  extremely 
cautious  in  giving  expression  to  their 
views,"  yet  Holland  is  so  placed  as  to  see 
nearest  at  hand  the  terribleness  of  modern 
warfare.  "  De  Telegraaf,  for  which  Mr. 
Raemaekers  makes  most  of  his  drawings, 
is  probably  the  finest  and  most  outspoken 
journal  in  Holland,"  observes  Mr.  Edgar, 
"yet  it  probably  would  hesitate  to  ex- 
press in  type  what  a  Raemaekers  cartoon 
will  plainly  .say  in  a  picture."  It  is  evi- 
dently not  regarded  a  breach  of  neutrality 
in  Holland,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "for  an  artist 
publicly  to  express  his  horror  and  detesta- 
tion of  war,  or  to  point  with  unerring  ex- 
actitude and  bitter  scorn  to  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  high  crimes  against  humanity 
that  have  been  committed  on  sea  and 
shore  in  the  name  of  military  necessity." 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  Cartoons  finds 
points  of  similarity  between  Raemaekers 
and  Daumier: 

"You  feel  that  his  heart,  like  that  of  the 
master  caricaturist  of  Franfc,  breaks  un- 
der the  sufferings  of  war's  innocent  vic- 
tims. Almost  uncanny  are  the  impres- 
sions he  leaves  us — impressions  of  i)allid 
faces,  eyes  dilated  with  horror,  ashes  and 
white  walls,  the  silence  and  coldness  of 
death.  Throughout  all  these  phantasma- 
goric pictures  there  is  no  ray  of  hope,  no 
hint  of  a  partly  obscured  sun.  Death 
itself  stalks  through  the  pages  of  his 
album,    drinking    from    a   cup    of    blood. 


LOUJS   KAEMAEKERS. 
Holland's   cartoonist,  whose   heart,    like 
that  of  Daumier.     breaks  under  the  suf- 
fering of  war's  innocent  victims." 


Raemaekers 


is    the 

portrayer  of  insanity,  of  famine,  of  despair.  There  is  almost 
the  touch  of  the  madman  in  his  work.  It  is  like  laughter  in 
hell.  The  ghosts  th(>mselves  might  have  stept  from  the  grav(> 
and  swept  the  crayon  in  cold  lines  across  his  drawing-board. 

"Civilization  as  a  wan,  emaciated  woman — she  is  almost 
Daumier's  Spirit  of  Liberty — is  bound  and  gagged.  Xo  touch 
of  color  lightens  up  her  face.  It  is  ashen.  It  is  gray  and  dead. 
German  Militarism,  a  coarse,  half-drunken  brute,  holds  an 
automatic  revolver  to  her  head.  'Am  I  not  a  fine  fellow'/' 
lif  demands. 

"To  the  out.skirls  of  tlic  Rclgian  village  comes  a  workingman. 
a  liny,  home-made  coHin  in  his  arms.  They  are  digging  trenches 
for  the  dead.  Within  the  coffin  lies  the  still  form  of  his  'little 
Tineke,'  who  has  been  shot  as  &  fmnc-tireur. 

"Another  nightmare  glimp.se  into  the  heart  of  devastated 
Helgiuin.  The  picture  is  revealed  to  us  as  if  it  were  cut  out  by 
a  lightning-flash  at  night.  Amid  the  ghostly  ruins  is  a  family 
group.  Two  old  people,  wasted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  lie  half 
dead  on  the  ground.  A  mother  with  the  devil  in  her  eves — 
she  is  raving,  insane — chafes  the  skeleton-like  limbs  of  a  lit  tie 
boy.     Ah,  but  it  is  a  jolly  sort  of  war! 

"But  if  you  would  know  the  real  meaning  of  war,  study  his 
series  of  three — the  mothers,  the  widows,  and  the  children.  Here 
are  faces  that  will  haunt  one  in  his  dreams.     The  mothers,  in 


deep  mourning,  kneel  before  the  altar  in  the  flickering  candle- 
light. They  can  bear  the  burden  no  longer.  They  have  laid 
it  at  the  Master's  feet.  The  widows,  pallid  against  the  dark 
background,  advance  holding  each  other's  hands.  Here  are  the 
young  wives,  still  in  the  May  of  love.  Here,  too,  are  the  older 
wives,  whose  love  has  ripened  ^Wth  the  mellowing  years.  Then 
come  the  children  down  a  line  of  wooden  crosses.  '  Father,  where 
is  your  grave'?'  they  ask.  It  is  no  more  than  a  fleeting  vision, 
this  procession,  the  dim  forms  merging  into  the  blur  of  crosses. 
But  from  the  silence  comes  the  voice  of  the  artist:  'Kreuzland, 
Kreuzland,  iiber  Alles!'  " 

The  writer  explains  that  the  Dutch  Government's  request  for 
a  strict  neutrality  observed  by  the  press 
has  resulted  in  a  "timid  and  hesitating 
tone"  from  the  papers,  but  Belgium's 
woes  brought  forth  a  phalanx  of  artists 
"who  had  none  of  the  timidity  or  falter- 
ing spirit  that  imposed  silence  on  their 
brothers."  The  wTiter  quotes  the  art  critic 
of  L' Illustration  (Paris)  to  this  effect: 

"In  perfect  harmony  with  the  inde- 
pendent newspaper,  De  Telegraaf,  for 
which  he  works,  Raemaekers  has  con- 
tinued his  crusade  for  justice  unafraid  of 
menaces  or  attacks.  Thus  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  his  fellow  citizens  that 
one  may  remain  neutral  and  even  a  pacifist 
without  imposing  on  his  convictions  a 
cowardly  silence  as  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries have  done.  In  doing  so  he 
has  unsparingly  wielded  the  whip  of  his 
biting  satire.  I  refer  particularly  to  one 
of  his  cartoons  which  is  before  me  con- 
stantly. It  represents  a  sleek,  pot-bellied 
man  of  the  bourgeois  type,  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  therefore  respectable, 
drest  in  the  height  of  fashion,  cane  in 
hand,  his  eyes  directed  upward  as  if  he 
were  expecting  bounties  from  heaven. 
Behind  this  personage,  who  is  Mynheer 
Pieterse,  is  to  be  seen  an  Apache,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  knife  that  drips  with  blood 
— the  blood  of  a  woman  lying  murdered 
and  denuded  on  the  street.  Under  this 
bloody  satire  one  may  read  the  thoughts 
of  Mynheer  Pieterse.  as  interpreted  by 
the  artist.  'That  fellow  has  only  robbed 
and  inur<lered  his  neighbor.  Shall  I  call  him  a  bandit?  No— 
I'll  greet  him  politely.     That's  more  neutral.' 

"In  thus  playing  the  poltroons  and  egoists,  Raemaekers  has 
rendered  his  country  a  great  moral  service,  for  he  has  helped 
to  clear  the  national  atmosphere,  and  has  brought  timid,  hesi- 
tating, and  troubled  minds  to  a  better  comprehension  of  what 
is  humane." 

The  Bellman  gives  us  these  personal  details: 

"Louis  Raemaekers  was  born  in  RocTmond,  in  the  Province 
of  Linil)urg,  Holland,  on  .June  4,  ISO't.  He  studied  art  in  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels,  and  Paris,  and  is  not  only  a  cartoonist  but  a 
painter  of  portraits  -and  landscapes.  For  eight  years  he  has 
mad(>  illustrations  for  various  newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
is  a  member  of  every  important  art  society  in  Amsterdam  and 
The  Hagiie,  and  his  pictures  have  appeared  in  many  art  ex- 
hibitions in  Holland  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  lias  concerned  himself  with 
nothing  but  the  subjects  it  suggests;  all  else  appears  to  him  of 
no  miportance  in  comparison  with  it.  Personally,  Mr.  Rae- 
maekers is  a  gentleman  of  charming  manners,  who  is  highly  edu- 
cated. He  has  traveled  in  many  countries,  and  speaks  several 
languages  very  fluently.  Comparatively  unknown  except  in  Hol- 
land untd  this  war  began,  the  fame  of  Raemaekers  has  rapidly 
spread  throughout  all  Europe,  and  is  now  growing  in  America." 
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A  LITERARY  WOMAN'S  VIEW  OF 
PREPAREDNESS 


IT  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  NOTED  that  no  war  that 
history  records  lias  been  so  prolific  in  discussion;  and 
probably  also  none  has  enlisted  so  many  of  the  literary 
fraternity.  They  have  been  ardent  partizans  in  the  European 
struggle,  and  now  that  our  own  country's  questions  are  growing 
acute  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  one  of  the  first  to  step  out 
from  the  literary  rank  into  the 
more  public  arena.  There  is 
almost  the  note  of  a  Machiavel 
in  her  assertion  that  "we  must 
practise  absolute  selfishness  as 
a  nation,  if  we  would  survive." 
She  also  clears  the  air  of  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment  concerning  our 
feelings  of  friendship  for  foreign 
nations  based  upon  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  good  offices 
toward  us.  "We  are  indebted 
to  all  the  older  nations  of  Eu- 
rope for  our  mental,  artistic,  and 
scientific  inheritance,  exactly  as 
all  the  world  is  "  indebted  to 
them,  and  no  more."  There  is 
a  straight  shoulder-thrust  in  her 
next  statement  that  "personal- 
ly we  owe  them  nothing,  for 
there  isn't  one  that  hasn't  taken 
advantage  of  our  weakness  when 
she  has  had  a  chance."  What- 
ever feeling  we  may  have  even 
for  France  must  be  credited 
to  pure  good-will.  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton brings  to  bear  Alexander 
Hamilton's  testimony  upon  the 
Lafayette  episode  in  these  words : 
"The  primary  motive  of  France 
for  the  assistance  she  gave  us 
was,  obviously,  to  enfeeble  a  hated 
and  powerful  rival.  A  second 
motive  was  to  extend  her  rela- 
tions of  commerce  in  the  New 
World  and  to  acquire  addition- 
al   security    for   her   possessions 

there  by  forming  a  connection  with  this  country  when  detached 
from  Great  Britain."  Once  only,  she  declares,  England  acted 
the  part  of  a  friend: 

"During  our  war  with  Spain,  when  Germany  tried  to  form  a 
European  coalition  against  us,  she  was  foiled  by  England. 
Moreover,  Lord  Salisbury  brought  his  heavy  hand  down  on  the 
British  press,  which  had  sta'rted  out  to  abuse  us  roundly.  We 
were  grateful,  and  the  American  sentiment  toward  England 
has  undergone  a  change  in  consequence.  But  the  plain  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  England  thought  it  was  time  to  make  a 
friend  of  us,  and  with  her  matchless  diplomacy  extended  her 
hand  at  precisely  the  right  moment. 

"Not  that  this  is  meant  in  criticism  of  England,  a  country 
for  which  I  have  the  deepest  respect  and  affection,  as  indeed 
I  have  for  France.  I  merely  Asash  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  friendship  among  nations,  that  there  are  only 
alliances  which  rarely  outlive  the  strain  of  a  war,  and  that  all 
nations  are  utterly  and  undeviatingly  selfish.  Otherwise  they 
could  not  exist.  An  individual  may  practise  altruism  and 
survive  (perhaps),  but  never  a  nation.  Therefore,  let  us  not 
revile  England  for  placing  cotton  on  the  contraband  list.  We 
should  do  the  same  thing,  or  be  laughed  at  as  dotards  if  we  did  not. 

"But  the  time  for  sentiment  of  all  kind  has  passed.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Americans,  and  especially  American 
women,  who  wield  so  powerful  an  influence,  should  accept  cold- 
blooded facts,  have  done  with  shams.     What  is  the  matter  with 


these  dub-women  that  are  hysterically  preaching  'Peace  at  any 
price'?  Are  they  all  old  maids  or  barren  widows?  Don't  they 
know  that  if  they  persuade  young  men  that  it  is  wrong  to  defend 
their  country  they  an*  rendering  them  unfit  for  all  the  sterner 
^duties  of  lift!?  A  fine  husband  and  father  would  a  man  make 
who  was  too  cowardly  or  too  supine  to  fight  for  his  country,  and 
who  was  incapable  of  a  thrill  at  the  sight  of  his  flag! 

"Moreover,  is  it  impossible  to  drill  into  the  heads  of  these 
women  that  we  may  be  at  war  any  minute?  Germany  has  no 
desire  to  add  us  to  the  sum  of  her  enemies,  but  she  sank  the 
Arabic  to  prevent  the  contemplated  loan  of  $5(),(KX),(K)(),  or  pos- 
sibly .'$100,00(),(K)0,  to  England. 
If  there  is  to  b(^  an  immensf; 
Government-bond  emission  for 
defenses,  naturally  we  can  not 
lend  money  to  England.  Ger- 
many will  get  out  of  this  last 
indignity  just  as  she  has  got 
out  of  former  offenses,  but  she 
accomplishes  her  purpose  of  long 
periods  of  uncertainty,  during 
which  we  anticipate  war  and 
hold  on  to  our  money.  If  sIk^ 
pledges  herself  to  sink  no  more 
Americans,  rest  assured  she  will 
find  some  other  way  of  making  us 
draw  back  and  hold  our  breath 
when  once  more  the  doors  of  our 
banks  are  hesitantly  opening. 
And  she  may  do  it  once  too 
often." 

There  is  nothing  jingoistic  in 
this  last  little  sentence,  for  Mrs. 
Atherton  follows  it  up  with  the 
declarations  that  "we  don't  want 
war.  The  European  mess  is 
none  of  our  making.  As  a  de- 
cent, self-respecting  nation  we 
hate  war  and  love  peace.  War 
is  Gothic,  brutish,  obscene." 
Furthermore : 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 

war  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  so 

far  as  the  makers  of   war — the 

Governments  —  are     concerned. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  wars : 

wars   of   conquest  and    wars   of 

defense.       France   is    waging    a 

defensive  war,  pure  and  simple. 

That  is  the  reason  she  has  the 

sympathy  of  the  world — that  and 

her    silence.      England    had    to 

fight  or  yield  her  supremacy  of  the 

earth  to  Germany,  who  would  have  made  short  work  of  France 

if  her  Navy  had  not  been  promptly  bottled  up.     Belgium  roused 

sentimental  England,  otherwise  indifferent;    and  Great  Britain, 

being  a  democracy  in  all  but  name,  can  not  go  to  war  without 

the  tacit  consent  of  the  people.     But  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is 

not  an  ounce  of  political  sentiment  in  the  British  Cabinet.     It  is 

quite  true  that  Great  Britain  is  the  flag-bearer  of  liberty,  but 

for  her  own  sake;  for  ours  incidentally.     She  is  the  brain  of  the 

world;  she  has  learned  how  to  govern,  and,  in  spite  of  many  quiet, 

unfriendly  acts,  we  prefer  that  she  should  continue  to  govern,  if 

one  nation  must  have  the  helm. 

"Therefore  must  we  practise  absolute  selfishness  as  a  nation 
if  we  would  survive.  To  have  made  a  protest  when  Belgium  was 
invaded,  without  the  intention  of  following  it  up  with  arms, 
would  have  made  us  ridiculous,  and  to  have  plunged  into  that 
gory  conflict  out  of  sympathy  with  a  small,  invaded  State 
would  have  been  an  act  of  sentimentalism  of  which  no  virile 

nation  has  ever  been  capable 

"There  are  only  two  ways  to  prevent  war.  One  is  for  all 
nat.ons  to  be  armed  in  equal  strength.  The  other  for  all  simul- 
taneously to  disarm.  The  former  is  possible  of  fulfilment.  The 
alternative  will  be  a  Utopian  dream  for  centuries  to  come,  and 
wo  to  the  countrj^  that  attempts  to  realize  it  single-handed.  If 
it  had  not  been,  for  the  selfish,  slothful,  self-indulgent  pacifists 
of  England  Lord  Roberts  might  have  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
Empire  to  her  danger  and  made  her  a  land-  as  well  as  a  sea-power. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  no  war  in  Europe  to-day,     Germany 


I'roiii  "The  Bellman  " — Reproduced  hy  periiiissiuii.      Diawn  exclusively  for     The  Bellman" 
by  Louis  Raeuiaekers,  Amsterdam. 

THE  ORDUNA. 

"  You,  Jagow,  tell  Wilson  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit, 
we  will  seriously  inquire  whether  our  submarine  made  so  extraordi- 
nary a  mistake;  and  you,  Tirpitz,  send  the  submarine's  commander 
the  Order  of  Merit." 
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believed  that  England  would  stay  out  because  she  had  no  army 
and  her  people  hated  war  (besides  counting  on  a  revolution), 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  unable  to  take  a  firm  stand  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  because  he  could  not  count  on  the  country 
upholding  him  (nor  the  bankers,  for  that  matter).  When 
Germany  invaded  Belgium  she  handed  the  sword  to  England." 

Mrs.    Atherton   marvels   that   "these   arguments   should   be 
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•TUE  MOTHERS." 

— Raemaekers  In  De  Telegraaf. 

necessary  in  a  day  of  almost  universal  education  and  newspaper- 
reading": 

"If  from  these  very  causes,  all  the  glamour  being  stript  from 
war  and  only  the  awfulness  and  the  loathsomeness  left,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  horrified  and  determined  to  have 
iiotiiing  to  do  with  it,  why  do  they  not  rise  as  one  man — and 
woman — and  demand  that  the  United  States  be  converted  into 
a  firsf-<'lass  Power  to  their  everlasting  protection?  The  nation 
does  not  exist  that  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  defy  us  if  we  had 
a  great  navy  and  even  1,0()0,()0()  citizens  trained  to  bear  arms 
and  ready  to  sj)ring  to  them  at  the  first  danger-signal,  for  no 
blockade  would  avail  where  we  are  concerned;  we  could  manu- 
facture munitions  and  ammunition  and  feed  ourselves  until  the 
day  of  doom.  And  what  price  are  we  asked  to  pay?  Immediatt> 
bloodshed?  Not  for  a  moment.  Being  as  selfish  as  other 
nations,  we  would  fight  in  self-defense  only.  Loss  of  time  and 
money?  We  can  drill  on  the  Swiss  plan,  and  no  man's  business 
interests  be  disturbed.  Taxes?  An  invisible  fraction  compared 
with  the  huge  levies  of  a  victorious  enemy.  No;  we  should,  by 
merely  obeying  the  blazing  lessons  of  liistory — including  the 
present — pay  the  minimum  and  receive  the  maximum.  More- 
over, our  men  would  continue  to  be  men  and  not  degenerate  into 
meek  playthings  and  providers  for  women. 

"One  thing  has  struck  me  more  than  another  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war:  it  is  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  our  people 
of  history  in  general  and  United  States  history  in  particular. 
One  ardent  iwo-German  even  informed  me  solemnly  upon  on(> 
occasion  that  Great  Britain  had  'armed  her  line  of  forts  along 
the  Canadian  frontier.'  When  I  told  her  that  all  forts  were 
leveled  in  1815.  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  she  was  mortified, 
but  intensely  surprized!  I  could  write  an  entertaining  article 
composed  of  similar  blunders,  and  not  all  of  them  by  women, 
nor  all  of  them  emanations  from  deliberate  propaganda.  But 
this  is  a  fair  sample," 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  ON  THE  WAR 

i4  MERICANS  HAVE  BEEN  flattered  even  by  some  foreign 
/—%  observers  into  a  belief  that  their  press  has  furnished 
•^  -^  them  the  best  service  enjoyed  by  any  country  during 
the  war.  Our  neutrality  has  given  us  no  censorship,  and  our 
avidity  for  news  has  been  supposed  to  \irge  us  to  desire  all 
sides  of  opinion.  In  addition,  as  Mr.  Aaron  Watson,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  publicist,  observes,  "the  American  journalist 
is  believed,  by  himself  and  some  others,  at  least,  to  be  the  smart- 
est in  the  world."  Mr.  Watson's  dubiety  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, is  increased  by  the  fact  that  one  American  war-correspon- 
dent is  "under  the  impression  that  Lord  Grey  is  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary."  Mr.  Watson  shows  his  willingness  to  make 
"allowances  for  an  apparently  unconquerable  habit  of  inac- 
curacy," in  spite  of  which  he  feels  "the  American  people  ought 
to  be  much  more  fully  informed  about  the  war"  than  the  British 
themselves.  But  on  this  ground  he  enters  a  categorical  denial. 
How  much  of  faith  may  be  in  his  supporting  argument  may 
be  left  to  observers  to  judge.  But  he  declares  that  America's 
"behef  that  the  Allies  are  getting  the  worst  of  it  is  more  than 
excusable."  An  Englishman,  he  adds,  "would  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  after  a  few  weeks'  residence,  if  he  depended 
wholly  for  his  information  on  the  American  press."  Mr.  Watson 
has  been  a  journalist  for  many  years,  mainly  at  Newcastle, 
England.  He  writes  his  impressions  of  the  American  press  after 
a  journey  across  the  American  continent,  having  conversed  wth 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  "forced  conversation  on 
the  war  where  it  was  not  otherwise  obtainable."  In  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (London)  he  accuses  us  of  indifference,  to  begin 
with.  "Eagerness  to  know  what  is  actually  taking  place  is  hardly 
to  be  met  with  anj-where,"  he  asserts.  Then  he  accuses  us  of 
making  "no  demand  that  the  newspapers  shall  supply  complete 
and  unbiased  news."  As  the  distance  from  New  York  increases 
on  the  journey  westward,  "the  less  interest  there  seems  to  be  in 
events  which  are  making  a  charnel-house  of  Europe."  Where 
Mr.  Watson  found  interest  he  also  found  timidity: 

"The  Americans  are  rather  afraid  of  each  other.  There  is 
certainly  a  vast  disinclination  to  be  outspoken  on  the  situation 
in  Europe  and  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  The  ex- 
planation given  to  me  by  one  American  was  that  'You  can't 
be  sure  that  there  isn't  a  German  at  each  elbow.'  That,  as  I 
must  suppose,  is  too  craven  a  feeling  to  prevail  very  extensively. 
But  the  newspapers  understand  their  public.  They  know  that 
the  American  who  has  any  real  care  about  the  matter  hates  the 
war  as  what  Air.  Kipling  calls  'a  disturber  of  traffic,'  that  he 
will  endure  almost  anything  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out  of  it, 
that  he  is  feeling  an  immense  pride  in  his  neutrality,  and  that 
he  believes  that  the  United  States  will  ultimately  play  the  great 
part  of  universal  peacemaker.  And  so  these  newspapers  are 
disinclined  to  trouble  the  peace  of  their  own  countrymen  in 
the  meantime  by  a  too  scrupulously  accurate  narrative  of  events 
or  too  liberal  a  supply  of  explanation,  comment,  or  correction." 

The  American  press  is  described  by  this  writer  as  having  "no 
journalist  who  makes  such  an  expert  study  of  the  war  as,  say, 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  or  Prof.  Spencer  Wilkinson."  Indeed,  he  can 
nowhere  see  "that  aptitude  for  impartial  survey  that  distin- 
guishes these  two  ^Titers." 

"Usually,  where  the  American  journalist  is  writing  on  the  war 
he  is  trying  to  make  out  a  particular  case,  not  to  enlighten  the 
public  by  a  careful  statement  of  the  facts.  Thus,  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  which  is  certainly  not  on  the  German  side,  a 
special  correspondent  in  London,  feeling  himself  bound  to 
maintain  the  popular  belief  in  English  inefficiency,  says  of  the 
German  machine  guns  that  they  have  'caused  the  slaughter  of 
British  troops,  when  on  the  offensive,  in  numbers  entirely  dis- 
proportionate to  that  of  Germans  under  similar  circumstances.' 
There  follows  a  statement  that  before  Mr.  Lloyd-George  became 
Minister  of  Munitions  we  were  only  able  to  manufacture  10,000 
shells  a  month.  Another  special  correspondent  of  the  same 
paper  begins  a  dispatch  from  Berlin  by  observing  that  'Ger- 
many's year  of  war  in  the  West  has  crippled  France  and  shamed 
the  English."     In  a  pro-German  newspaper  this  would  be  read 
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without  astonishment;  but  it  appears  in  the  New  York  World, 
whose  editorial  columns  stanchly  maintain  that  Germany  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  war. 

"Where  feeling  about  the  war  is  more  pronounced  than  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  general  it  runs  to  the  length  of 
accusing  this  or  the  other  newspaper  of  being  subsidized  either 
by  the  Germans  or  the  British.  Things  like  that  are  easy  to 
say.  They  can  not  be  submitted  to  any  test.  A  famous  French 
Ambassador  to  St.  James's  wrote  to  his  Government:  'Some 
say  that  the  Pretender  is  dead,  and  some  say  that  the  Pretender 
is  not  dead.  For  my  part,  I  believe  neither  story.'  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  carry  incredulity  to  those  lengths;  but  one  may 
feel  confident  that  there  is  no  English  bribery  of  the  American 
press.  If  we  could  believe  such  bribery  to  be  possible,  there 
would  be  no  results  to  show.  Germany  is  no  doubt  spending 
much  money  in  propaganda,  but  is  it  necessary  to  subsidize  the 
American  press,  supposing  that  it  could  be  done?  In  Chicago 
you  may  find  bookstalls  selling  nothing  but  newspapers  printed 
in  German;  but  Chicago  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  city  of  Ger- 
mans. Mr.  Hearst  runs  newspapers  in  many  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  bribe  Mr.  Hearst 
to  be  anti-British.  The  degree  of  recklessness  with  which  charges 
of  corruption  are  made  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  found  expedient  by  the  New  York  representatives  of 
the  British  steamship-lines  to  deny  that  American  passengers 
are  being  hired  to  travel  on  boats  carrying  contraband.  These 
are  the  terms  of  the  denial  jointly  made  by  the  Cunard,  White 
Star,  and  Anchor  lines:  'Those  ships  carrying  passengers  comply 
with  the  American  laws  regarding  the  carrying  of  explosives. 
The  only  Americans  who  travel  on  our  ships  are  those  bound  on 
legitimate  business  of  their  own.'  " 

American  journalists  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  flying  to 
their  own   defense,  for   their  champion  has  already  arisen  in 


"THE   WIDOWS." 
— Raemaekers  in  De  Telegraaf  (Amsterdam). 

England  and  makes  himself  heard  in  the  same  newspaper  that 
printed  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  H.  S.  Perris  has  also  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  tho  he  admits  he  got  no  further 
west  than  Chicago.  He  says  he  met  "representative  Americans," 
and  had  excellent  opportunities  of  "gaging  American  opinion 
about  the  war."  From  his  post  of  observation  as  Secretary 
of  the  British-American  Peace  Centenary  Committee  he  finds 


that  there  is  scarcely  a  statement  in  Mr.  Watson's  article  that 
he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  traverse.  He  voices  his  diffidence 
at  criticizing  the  opinions  of  "so  distinguished  a  publicist"  as 
Mr.  Watson,  but  they  appear  to  give  "a  wrong  impression  of  the 
facts"  and  be  "ungenerous  to  American  journalism": 

"Far  from  being  told  that  'the  Allies  were  considered  to  be 
more  than  half  beaten,'  I  found  everywhere  a  pretty  sane  judg- 


■  KREUZLAND,   KREUZLAND   UEBER  ALLES!" 
"  Father,  where  is  your  grave  ?  " 

— Raemaekers  in  De  Telegraaf. 

ment  as  to  the  preliminary  victories  of  Germany,  and  a  deep  con- 
fidence that  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  must  and  would  prevail. 
Instead  of  'scarcely  concealed  commiseration'  I  met  with  quiet 
expressions  of  pride  that  England  was  fighting  so  clean  and 
unselfish  a  battle,  and  not  infrequently  a  'scarcely  concealed' 
desire  that  America  were  standing  at  our  side.  I  did  not  find 
that  'in  America  there  is  great  reticence  about  the  war';  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  subject  foremost  in  all  men's 
thoughts,  and  foremost  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  Mj'  own 
experience  was  exactly  contrary  to  the  view  that  'eagerness  to 
know  what  is  actually  taking  place  is  hardly  to  be  met  with 
anywhere,'  and  that  'news  of  the  war  is  usually  only  a  second- 
or  third-class  feature  in  the  journals  of  the  United  States.'  Nor 
do  I  for  one  moment  agree  that  there  is  'a  vast  disinclination 
to  be  outspoken  on  the  situation  in  Europe  and  the  causes  by 
which  it  was  produced.'  How  any  one  can  make  such  a  state- 
ment as  this,  in  view  of  the  record  during  the  war  of  the  New 
York  Times,  The  Herald,  The  Tribune,  and  other  leading  journals, 
the  familiarity  of  the  general  public  with  the  official  'cases'  of 
the  various  countries,  and  the  deliverances  of  publicists  like 
Dr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  others,  is  more 
than  I  can  comprehend.  Nor  do  I  think  the  sneer  at  the  Amer- 
ican public  with  which  Mr.  Watson's  article  closes  is  at  all 
worthy  either  of  the  facts  or  of  his  own  reputation. 

"I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  press  in  the  world  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  more  fully  informed  of  the  underlying  causes 
and  issues  of  the  war,  and  the  general  course  of  events,  than 
the  leading  journals  of  the  United  States,  and  I  venture,  in 
sincere  gratitude,  to  bring  my  humble  tribute  to  their  capacity, 
largeness  of  view,  and  unerring  instinct  for  the  cause  of  justice 
and  liberty,  treaty-faith  and  humanity,  and  ultimately  for  all 
that  will  best  serve  to  achieve  a  durable  peace." 


CATHOLICISM  REBORN  IN  FRANCE 


DURING  the  long  months  that  war's  blight  has  lain  on 
the  "pleasant  land  of  France,"  we  learn  from  a  writer 
in  The  Catholic  World  (New  York,  September),  a  great 
Catholic  reawakening  has  been  in  progress.  The  war  has  rooted 
out  of  French  souls  the  two  weeds  of  "antidericalism  and 
materialism."  This  happj'  result,  in  the 
writer's  view,  is  due  to  two  causes.  First, 
the  French  have  had  a  "living  .sermon" 
in  the  conduct  of  the  twentj'-five  thou- 
sand priests  with  the  armies,  "not  only 
in  the  hospitals  and  ambulances,  .  .  . 
but  as  combatants,  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  privates  in  all  the 
troops."  The  priest's  presence  speaks 
louder  than  words,  nor  can  the  writer 
refrain  from  remarking  that  when  "his 
enemies,"  the anticlericals,  "strapped  the 
knapsack  on  the  priest's  back,"  they 
themselves,  "killed  antidericalism." 
Again,  we  are  reminded  that  the  mil- 
lions of  Frenchmen  on  the  firing-line, 
over  whom  death  hovers  at  every  instant, 
have  had  "their  sight  open  to  the  life 
beyond,"  and  have  learned  "to  value 
less  the  pleasures  of  this  world."  In 
order  that  we  may  better  understand 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
national  Catholic  mind,  the  TVTiter  gives 
us  the  following  analysis  of  the  religious 
situation  before  the  war: 


"First,  there  were  the  devout  Catho- 
lics, a  real  power,  far  stronger  than  is 
thought;  a  numerous  and  irreproachable 
clergy,  hundreds  of  religious  congrega- 
tions, a  laity  not  only  Catholic  in  name, 
but  practical  and  pious.  This  body  prayed 
and  worked.  Patiently,  day  by  day,  it 
sowed;    the  seed  awaited  the  sun. 

"Secondly,  besides  the  devout  Catho- 
lics there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
lukewarm  Catholies,  practising  their 
religion  occasionally,  occupied  chiefly 
with  business  and  pleasure. 

"Thirdly,  over  and  alwve  these  the 
great  mass  of  indifferents,  who  gave  no 
thoutrht  to  religion  except  at  birth,  at 
marriage,  at  death. 

"Fourthly,  a  small  hostile  minority, 
anticlericals,  who  waged  war  upon 
Catholicism." 
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of  the  wounded  was  ever  before  our  ej'es,  the  groans  of  the  dj'ing 
sounded  in  our  ears,  the  thought  of  self,  of  wife,  of  children, 
haunted  us.  Will  my  turn  come  next?  Ah,  then  is  the  moment 
of  self-examination;  then  a  man,  separated  from  the  world  of 
things  by  this  rupture  of  equilibrium  called  war,  travels  back 
to    his    childhood.      The    influence    of   earh'    education    asserts 

itself.  And  so  it  is  that  normally,  log- 
ically, I  may  say,  is  brought  about  the 
return  to  religious  ideas. 

"Men  without  ideals,  who  have  aban- 
doned all  Cliristian  practises,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  catastrophe  feel  their 
littleness.  Xo  longer  enslaved  and  driven 
by  economic  forces,  cra\'ing  an  ideal  to 
support  them  in  these  terrible  times, 
they  turn  to  religion.  .  .  .  This  neo- 
religious  movement  looked  serious  to 
me  at  first.  It  has  been  exploited,  pro- 
tected, promoted  by  the  chaplains  and 
some  of  the  majors,  and,  frankly,  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  it  ^•111  persist  when 
the  war  is  over." 

As  "an enemy's  confession"  the  writer 
holds  this  statement  valid  e^^dence  of 
"the  reality  and  durability  of  the  Cath- 
olic renaissance."  But  the  lamp  of  faith 
is  trimmed  and  burns  more  brightly 
away  from  the  battle-lines  as  well;  and 
we  are  assured  that  "when  the  first 
cannon  was  fired,  and  indeed  before 
that,  .  .  .  there  was  an  immense  impetus 
toward  prayer"  throughout  the  coimtry. 
With  a  glance  forward  then,  the  writer 
observes : 
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The  new  dawn  is  .so  obvious  in  the 
Army,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  it 
"causes  great  anxiety  to  the  organs  of  antidericalism,  as, 
for  instance,  La  Lanlerne  and  L'Humanili."  From  the  latter 
journal  he  quotes  in  point  the  letter  of  "a  militant  Socialist  of 
the  iSth  Division,"  who  says: 

"I  was  able  to  make  a  number  of  psychological  studies. 
Conventions,  prejudices,  had  fallen  off,  leaving  life  stript .  Men 
showed  themselves  for  what  they  really  wen> — brave  or  cowardly, 
noble  or  base,  unselfish  or  egotistical.  And  I  could  appreciate 
the  religious  awakening  so  much  noticed  to-day,  and  so  much 
talked  about 

"Whether  we  halted,  whether  we  rested,  the  night  after  a 
battle  or  after  a  march,  the  mind  was  never  at  rest.     The  vision 
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THE  LADDjSR  of  CIVILIZATION. 
Rungs  by  which  mankind  hopes  to  reach  the  ideal 


"As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reckon  the 
future  by  the  present,  judging  by  what 
we  see  and  hear  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  reason  to  assert  that  the  changed 
point  of  A'iew  in  F'rance  will  produce  a 
complete  change  in  the  religious  situa- 
tion when  the  war  is  over.  It  is  already 
spoken  of  everywhere,  and  especially 
among  the  working  people.  It  is  the 
universal  cry.  Henceforth  France  will 
not  give  place  to  an  antireligious  policy. 
Assuredly  the  sectaries — the  inimical 
minority — will  not  disarm.  One  should 
not  be  astonished  to  see  them  open 
an  active  campaign  against  Catholics. 
Formerly,  by  means  of  skilful  calum- 
nies, they  might  have  drawn  in  their 
wake  .the  whole  mass  of  indifferents. 
Rut  to-day  that  great  mass  is  no  longer 
indifferent;  that  is  the  major  point. 
By  means  of  the  war  it  has  formed  a 
religious  opinion.  Most  of  the  thousands 
of  soldiers,  who,  during  days  never  to  be 
forgotten,  have  lived  with  the  priest  and  with  death,  believe 
and  practise  their  religion  to-day;  even  those  who  have  not 
found  faith  and  piety  have  only  sympathy  and  respect  for 
priests  and  religion;  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  would 
favor  an  anticlerical  policy;  not  one  who  would  permit  it.  It 
would  be  like  firing  on  their  comrades  in  the  trenches. 

"Now  all  the  men  between  nineteen  and  forty-eight,  excepting 
invalids,  are  soldiers.  With  their  parents,  who  are  older,  and 
their  brothers  and  sons,  who  are  younger  and  who.  naturally, 
will  think  as  they  do,  they  include  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  men 
in  France — the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  electorate. 
Almost  no  one  will  follow  the  anticlericals,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment makes  common  cause  with  this  minority,  it  will  be  swept 
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away  with  it.  The  situation  to-day  is  so  evident  that  the 
Government  will  take  good  care  not  to  do  anything  so  fatal  to 
its  own  interests. 

"The  intellectual  circles,  whence  emanated  the  evil  of  irreligion, 
are  not  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  A  marked  changp 
was  noticeable  even  before  the  war.  The  younger  artistic  and 
literary  set  of  the  twentieth  century  are  rather  more  Catholic  in 
their  tendencies  and  sentiments  and  even  in  their  practise.  To 
mention  only  those  who  have  been  killed  by  the  enemy,  Piguy, 
Lotti,  Laurentie,  Ilenau's  grandson,  and  a  good  many  others, 
were  all  Catholics.  When  Delpech,  the  son  of  the  former  grand- 
master of  the  P>eemasons,  was  picked  up  dead  on  the  battle- 
field, a  religious  medal  was  found  on  his  person. 

"It  looks  as  if  events,  in  giving  the  lie  so  entirely  to  their 
theories  and  sympathies,  had  effected  a  change  in  minds  blinded 
by  materialistic  philosophy,  as  we  hear  M.  Bergson  stating  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  last  January:  'It  will  be  necessary  after 
the  war  to  revise  the  tendencies  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in 
science  which  are  not  regulated  by  moral  ideas.'  " 


ATHEISM  LEGALIZED  IN  BRITAIN 

A  REVOLUTION  in  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  is 
noted  by  a  writer  calling  attention  to  a  recent  decision 
-  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  making  it  now  "for  the  first 
time  legally  recognized  that  the  promotion  of  atheism  is  per- 
fectly legal  and  that  a  trust  for  the  purpose  will  be  enforced  by 
the  courts."  The  writer  in  The  Church  Times  (London)  signing 
himself  "Lex"  states  with  ironic  appreciation  of  the  new  situa- 
tion created  that  "it  is  true  that  an  atheistic  trust  is  still  not 
formally  recognized  as  a  charity;  but  inasmuch  as  a  limited 
company  may  be  lawfuUj'  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
atheism,  atheists  are  for  practical  purposes  as  much  established 
as  the  Separatist  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholics."  In 
fact,  he  declares  that  "atheists  stand  to-day  legally  in  a  better 
position  than  Catholics,  whether  of  the  English  or  Roman 
obedience."  The  will  which  created  this  "revolution"  in  the 
British  Constitution  was  made  by  a  man  named  Bowman,  who 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  Secular  Society,  thereby 
disinheriting  his  own  issue.  As  between  Religion  and  Secularism, 
the  case  now  stands  as  foUows  in  England: 

"Let  a  man  disinherit  his  offspring  and  give  his  estate  to 
promote  atheism,  the  law  upholds  the  gift.  Let  a  widow  leave 
£10  for  masses  for  her  own  and  her  husband's  soul,  and  the 
law,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  cancels  the  bequest.  Truly 
the  law  is  tolerant  of  everything  except  the  Catholic  faith." 

The  problem  of  the  courts  turned  on  "the  governing  object  of 
the  Secular  Society  as  stated  in  its  Memorandum  of  Association  " : 

"The  clause  runs  as  follows:  'To  promote  in  such  ways  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  the  principle  that  human 
conduct  should  be  based  upon  natural  knowledge  and  not  upon 
supernatural  belief,  and  that  human  weKare  in  this  world  is  the 
proper  end  of  all  thought  and  action.'  The  memorandum 
contained  other  claused  unquestionably  legal,  such  as  the  pro- 
motion of  Disestablishment  and  secular  education,  but  it  was 
admitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  if  the  governing  clause 
was  illegal,  the  bequest  was  invalid. 

"Two  questions,  therefore,  arose.  First,  Was  the  bequest  one 
which  tended  to  the  subversion  of  Christianity  or  of  religion 
generally?  Secondly,  Is  an  attempt  to  subvert  Christianity 
or  religion  illegal? 

"The  Court  of  Appeal  answered  the  first  question  in  the 
affirmative  and  the  second  in  the  negative.  Unlike  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce,  before  whom  the  case  first  came,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  the  Lord  Justices  frankly  admitted  that  if  to  subvert 
Christianity  is  illegal,  the  company's  memorandum  was  illegal; 
they  opined,  however,  that  to  subvert  Christianity  or  religion 
generally  is  no  longer  illegal  by  the  common  law,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  retrograde  step  to  hold  that  it  is.  In  fact,  their 
lordships  made  it  clear  that  it  is  perfectly  lawful  in  their  view 
to  form  a  company  to  promote  atheism  pure  and  simple." 

The  writer  points  out  that  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
present  there  has  been  a  long  legal  tradition  that  atheism  and 
apostasy  are  illegal,  while  a  "Blasphemy  Act"  dating  from  1679 


still  remains  on  the  statute-book  "  to  denounce  most  gruesome 
penalties  against  those  who,  being  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
religion,  are  convicted  a  second  time  of  denying  that  religion 
to  be  true  or  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  of  Divine  authority."  Some  curious  and 
interesting  cases  of  contravention  of  these  legal  positions  can 
be  cited: 

"In  a  long  series  of  cases  extending  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  judges  have  laid  it  down  that  to  write  or  speak 
against  Christianity  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
Paine's  'Age  of  Reason'  and  Shelley's  'Queen  Mab'  have  been 
condemned  as  blasphemous  libels,  for,  as  Erskine  said  when  he 
prosecuted  Paine's  publisher,  'in  a  country  whose  government 
.and  constitution  rest  their  foundations  upon  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  a  bold,  impious,  blasphemous,  and  public 
renunciation  of  them  must  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.' 
Nor  was  the  policy  of  the  old  Chancery  Courts  less  firm.  Lord 
Eldon  declared  that  there  could  be  no  copyright  in  a  book  which 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  indignation  of 
Byron,  Murray  was  on  religious  grounds  refused  an  injunction 
to  protect  the  copyright  of  'Cain.'  And  even  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  Vioo-Cha,ncellor  Shad  well,  in  the  ease  of  Briggs 
vs.  Hartley,  refused  to  allow  payment  of  a  legacy  for  the  re- 
muneration of  the  author  of  the  best  essay  to  be  written  on  the 
sufficiency  of  natural  theology  when  treated  as  a  science.  As 
late,  indeed,  as  1868,  two  eminent  common-l^w  judges.  Chief 
Baron  Kelly  and  Lord  Bramwell,  decided  that  a  contract  to  let 
rooms  for  a  lecture  under  the  following  heading:  'The  Character 
and  Teachings  of  Christ:  the  Former  Defective,  the  Latter  Mis- 
leading,' was  illegal.  And  in  a  very  modern  and  authoritative 
text-book  edited  by  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  it  is  stated  that 
'gifts  for  propagating  doctrines  subversive  of  the  Christian 
religion  or  advocating  atheism  are  contrary  to  public  policy, 
and  void.' 

"Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  time  overruled  the  law  of  the 
ages,  and  the  Lords  Justices  turned  to  the  Old  Bailey  for  the 
authority  to  overrule  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  past. 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  a  criminal  trial  for  blasphemy,  the  late 
Lord  Coleridge  laid  it  down  that  the  common-law  offense  of 
blasphemy  consisted  not  in  an  honest  denial  of  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  in  contumelious  abuse  of  them.  The 
Lords  Justices  freely  allowed  that  at  one  time  the  common 
law  had  condemned  all  attempts  to  subvert  Christianity.  But 
the  common  law  of  old  had,  they  urged,  changed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and  to-day  the  foundations  of  Christianity  might 
be  subverted  so  long  as  decent  language  is  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  memorandum  of  the  Secular  Society  was  not, 
therefore,  illegal  under  the  common  law." 

The  writer  naming  himself  "Lex"  consoles  those  whose  sensi- 
bilities are  shocked  by  the  outcome  of  this  case  by  reminding 
them  that  ' '  the  penalties  of  the  blasphemy  law  still  await  those 
who  assail  the  truths  of  religion  in  an  insulting  manner."  Still 
speaking  for  churchmen,  the  WTiter  declares  that  the  decision  is 
not  to  be  regretted: 

"Tho  we  sympathize  with  the  now  impossible  ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church  in  a  Christian  State,  we  realize  that  an  honest 
application  of  the  blasphemy  law  in  such  a  community  as  ours 
must  mean  persecution,  and  as  we  do  not  consider  that  Chris- 
tianity can  ever  be  advanced  by  persecution,  we  do  not  regret 
that  the  law  has  been,  as  we  think,  strained  to  give  the  atheist 
the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

"Whatever  course  others  may  take.  Catholics  will  realize 
that  whatever  may  be  the  personal  beliefs  of  the  judges,  the 
courts  of  England  are  no  longer  Christian  courts,  and  that  to 
litigate  before  them  on  spiritual  matters  is  for  brethren  to  go  to 
law  before  the  unbeliever.  If  the  law  of  England  has  been 
rightly  laid  down  in  modern  times,  it  seems  to  be  a  law  that  is 
tolerant  of  everything  except  the  Catholic  faith.  Contrast  the 
Bowman  and  the  Banister  judgments.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Secular  Society  the  statutes  of  the  realm  were  explained  away, 
decided  cases  were  brushed  aside,  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  was 
thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  When  Canon  Thompson 
stood  before  the  Court,  the  old  anachronisms  of  Tudor  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  were  enforced  against  him  in  their  full  rigor.  The  con- 
science of  a  priest,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  faithful,  counted 
with  the  judges  for  nothing.  To  safeguard  the  conscience  of  the 
atheist,  to  meet  the  sentiments  of  a  skeptical  society,  the  judges 
have  wrecked  the  law  of  the  ages.  Churchmen  will  in  spiritual 
matters  have  naught  to  do  with  such  laws  or  courts," 
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CIVILIZATION,  NOT  RELIGION,  AT  FAULT 

>A  T  THE  OUTSET  of  the  war  the  cause  of  reUgion  was 
/-\  called  upon  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  many,  both 
-*■  -^  friend  and  foe,  upon  her  utter  bankruptcy.  It  was 
urged  by  some  that  the  Church  should  close  its  doors  and  take 
down  its  sign,  since  it  had  failed  in  the  supreme  hotir  of  its  test. 
A  year  of  warfare  has  brought  many  revisions  of  earlier  views, 
and  one  of  these  from  a  TVTiter  in  The  Methodist  Recorder  (Lon- 
don) puts  the  failure  not  upon  religion,  but  upon  civilization. 
There  is  ingenuity  in  the  working  out  of  this  view,  particularly 
in  his  discovery  in  Hebrew  history  of  parallel  instances  to  some 
of  the  war-madnesses  charged  to  modern  nations: 

"We  are  told  in  Genesis  that  Tubal-cain  was  'the  forger  of 
every  cutting-instrument  of  brass  and  iron.'  When  this  in- 
genious and  dutiful  son  placed  the  fu-st  'cutting-instrument' 
in  his  delighted  father's  hand,  Lamech  sang — 

I  will  slay  a  man  for  wounding  me 
And  a  young  man  for  bruising  me. 

"This  outburst  of  primitive  poetry  amounted  to  an  ultimatum; 
Lamech,  by  the  utterance  of  these  truculent  words,  flings  de- 
fiance at  his  foes.  Paraphrased,  the  challenge  runs,  'If  any  one 
strikes  me  I  slay  him.'  Lamech,  handUng  the  new-\\Tought 
weapon,  gloats  to  think  of  the  ascendency  his  son's  invention 
will  enable  him  to  establish  over  his  fellow  men.  'Ah!'  he  ex- 
ultingly  cries,  what  time  he  lovingly  fingers  the  edge  of  this  crude 
knife  or  javelin,  'let  men  beware!  Here  is  that  which  raises 
me  above  the  rest  of  mankind.'  Any  one  who  attacks  Lamech 
henceforth  will  get  more  than  he  bargained  for.  The  forfeit 
of  such  temerity  shall  be  the  assailant's  life.  For  pugnacity 
this  puts  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  Nemo  me 
impune  lacessil,  in  the  shade. 

"Nor  is  the  ease  of  Lamech  isolated.  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan, 
'had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  twenty  years  he  mightily 
opprest  the  children  of  Israel.'  The  two  facts  are  probably 
related  as  cause  and  effect.  Jabin,  finding  himself  superior  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  particular  branch  of  war- 
munitions,  desired,  naturally  enough,  to  put  his  chariots  to  the 
proof.  But  the  iron  of  those  nine  hundred  chariots  had  so 
entered  into  the  soul  of  neighboring  kings  that  none  of  them  would 
risk  a  quarrel  or  challenge  Canaan's  supremacy.  This  disap- 
pointed Jabin,  who  couldn't  bear  to  see  his  chariots  lying  idle. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  for  want  of  an  assailant  he  was  led  on  to 
l)e<'orne  a  bully.  He  began  to  terrorize  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  Israel,  among  others,  fell  easy  prey  to  his  marauding  on- 
slaughts. Thus  Jabin  goes  one  better  than  Lamech  in  his 
ringing  challenge  to  the  world.  For  Lamech  only  threatens 
to  kill  those  who  attempt  to  molest  him,  whereas,  Jabin  doesn't 
wait  to  be  attacked,  but  assumes  the  offensive. 

"It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
without  overstepping  it.  The  Lamech  attitude  so  soon  passes 
over  into  the  Jabin  attitude.  The  possession  of  marked  superior- 
ity often  constitutes  a  temptation,  for  as  time  goes  on  the  position 
amounts  to  this — 'What's  the  good  of  a  scientific  invention 
rendering  us  sui)reme  unless  we  proceed  to  prove  our  supremacy? ' 
It  may  Ims  that  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  were,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  due  to  the  invention  of  the  rack  and  the  thumb-screw. 
'  n(T(>  are  some  neat  contrivances  for  torturing  people;  it  would 
hv  a  pity  not  to  use  them!'  " 

A  certain  test  of  civilization,  thinks  this  wTiter,  L<»TV'is  A.  Brown, 
might  be  derived  from  the  East  Coast  sufferers  from  air-raids. 
Ask  them,  he  suggests,  "wliether  they  account  the  science  of 
aviation  a  blessing  or  a  curse?"     Further: 

"The  Greeks  attributed  scientific  inventions  to  their  gods. 
Not  Tubal-cain,  a  mortal,  but  Hephiestus  (Vulcan),  an  immortal, 
was  their  prime  forger  of  cutting-instruments.  To-day  some  of 
us  incline  to  the  Hebrew  rather  than  to  the  Greek  view,  and  w(> 
sliould  i)roV)ably  go  on  to  say  that  civilization  is  depreciated  by 
man's  many  inventions  in  the  military  realm.  Now  if,  as  we  all 
think,  Germany  has  been  preparing  for  this  war  for  years,  is 
it  not  significant  that  she  should  l)e  the  nation  which  occui)ies 
the  van  of  science?  Her  men  of  genius  have  concentrated  their 
thought  upon  the  production  of  first  this,  then  that,  contrivance 
for  securing  military  ascendency.  At  first,  it  may  be,  the  idea 
underlying  all  this  mental  activity  was  the  Lamech  idea  of  self- 
defense.  But.  as  time  went  on  and  the  number  of  war-con- 
trivances multipUed  and  their  ingenuity  increased,  the  idea  of 


aggression  ousted  the  idea  of  retaliation.  Germany,  like  Jabin, 
l)egan  to  sigh  and  east  about  for  an  opportunity  of  putting  those 
piled-up  inventions  to  the  test.  'Where  there's  a  wiU  there's  a 
way,'  and  if  opportunity  refuses  to  present  itself,  a  determined 
man  or  people  can  make  one.     Hinc  illce  lacru?nce. 

"It  looks  as  if  we  shall  have  to  indorse  the  Hebrew  conception 
and  attribute  civilization  (and  its  failure)  to  man,  not  God,  to 
man's  perverted  ingenuity,  to  human  wits  sharpened  into 
diabolical  cunning.  It  is  civilization,  not  religion,  which  has 
failed. 

"And  unless  the  menace  of  militarism  be  effectually  removed, 
after  this  war  the  bad,  bad  business  will  begin  again.  As  men 
study  the  story  of  this  war  they  will  read  of  this  disaster  and  the 
other.  They  \nl\  then  set  to  work  to  invent  one  contrivance 
more  to  render  armies  immune  from  such  disaster  next  time. 
Yet  by  that  very  act  they  will  bring  'next  time'  nearer.  The 
Inquisitors  tortured  their  victims  'to  the  glory  of  the  Lord,' 
and  the  madness  of  war-invention  takes  its  rise  in  the  just  notion 
of  adequate  self-defense.  'Reeking  tube  and  iron  shard'  are 
only  the  logical  issue  of  the  insanity. 

"Yes!  on  every  count  the  indictment- against  civilization  is 
upheld.  But  we  need  not  on  that  account  turn  reactionary 
and  clamor  for  the  heads  of  our  men  of  science.  We  may  pray 
rather  that  when  the  present  pandemonium  ends,  when 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 

the  reign  of  Christ  will  be  so  firmly  established,  and  the  Christ^ 
mind  will  so  prevail,  that  men  of  science  shall  no  longer  be 
tempted  to  prostitute  their  brains  by  tiie  invention  of  death- 
deahng  appliances.  Their  attention  will  be  claimed  by  the  more 
profitable  occupation  of  pain-alleviating,  and  real  progress  (not 
to  be  repented  of)  shall  characterize  the  world's  life  through  the 
sanctification  of  man's  inventive  faculty. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land. 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free. 

New  art-s  shall  bloom  of  loftier  mold. 

"'Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more,'  swords  being  beaten  into  plowshares 
and  spears  into  pruning-liooks." 


WHY  CHURCH  UNION  LAGS— Episcopalian  leaders  have 
been  "booming"  the  "world-conference  on  faith  and  order,"  and 
wonder  why  other  "Christian  bodies"  have  not  their  enthusiasm. 
From  the  standpoint  of  "free  church"  denominations,  The 
Continent  (Chicago)  attempts  an  answer: 

"Anything  that  even  suggests  an  endeavor  to  close  up  divi- 
sions among  followers  of  Christ  claims  favorable  countenance 
from  a  generous  Christian,  regardless  of  whether  it  appears 
practicable  or  not. 

"It  was  doubtless  on  this  presumption  that  all  other  Protestant 
denominations  of  any  consequence  in  this  country  responded 
amiably  to  the  Episcopalian  request  for  committees  to  be  named 
which  should  join  in  summoning  and  organizing  this  'world- 
conference.' 

"And  these  commissions,  when  named, »could  not  courteously 
do  less  than  confer  with  the  Episcopalian  commission  whenever 
the  latter  desired.  So  there  have  been  many  meetings  and  much 
resolving  that  it  would  truly  be  a  beautiful  thing  if  all  churches 
would  unite. 

"But  at  the  end  of  everj'  meeting  the  outcome  might  be 
summed  up  in  this — that  if  the  Episcopalians  tliink  they  can  do 
anything  with  such  a  world-conference,  they  are  welcome  to 
go  ahead  and  do  it 

"  What's  the  reason?     Why  aren't  the  other  churches  aroused? 

"Is  it  because  other  churches  don't  want  union?  Not  if  they 
understand  themselves.  But  it  is  for  another  reason,  which  is 
really  very  hard  to  say  under  bonds  of  common  courtesy. 

"Nevertheless,  no  relation  between  parties  standing  at  different 
view-points  can  be  substantial  without  frankness.  The  time 
has  come  when  frankness  is  needed  on  this  subject.  So  here  is 
the  plain  truth: 

"The  reason  why  other  churches  .have  not  taken  up  enthusi- 
astically the  Episcopalian  proposal  for  a  world-wide  congress 
on  the  union  nf  Christendom  is  simply  because  they  have  not 
yet  seen  reason  to  believe  that  Episcopalians  in  general  want 
unity  enough  to  make  concessions  to  procure  it." 


THREE  RECENT  NOVELS 

Churchill,  Winston.  A  Far  Country.  Pp.  508. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1915.     $1.50. 

The  problems  of  religious  sincerity  which 
confront  the  modern  Church  formed  the 
basis  for  Winston  Churchill's  most-talked- 
of  book,  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup."  The 
result  of  that  success  has  led  him  to  write 
another,  concerned  with  vital  problems  of 
modern  social  life.  He  handles  his  subject 
with  intense  and  dramatic  fervor,  thought- 
ful and  scholarly  analysis,  and  truthful  rec- 
ognition of  twentieth-century  conditions. 

He  who  in  this  book  took  "his  journey 
into  a  far  country  and  there  wasted  his 
substance"  was  one  Hugh  Paret,  a  typical 
American,  a  natural  product  of  his  environ- 
ment and  ancestry,  whose  development 
from  youth  to  manhood  the  author  illus- 
trates by  experiences  and  episodes  of  all 
kinds,  revealing  an  original  disposition,  an 
amazing  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  lost  his  illusions  and 
changed  his  ideals.  "Your  American  ro- 
manticist," we  are  told,  "is  a  sentimental, 
spoiled  child  who  believes  in  miracles, 
whose  needs  are  mostly  baubles,  whose 
desires  are  dreams.  Expediency  is  his 
motto.  What  he  wants,  he  wants  very 
badly  indeed.  This  wanting  things  was 
the  -corner-stone  of  my  character,  and  it 
might  have  been  differently  built  on. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  system  of  education 
in  the  70's  and  80's  never  contemplated 
the  search  for  natural  corner-stones." 

We  become  familiar  with  the  hero's 
friends,  his  early  love-affair  with  Nancy, 
his  final  decision  to  study  law,  and  his 
college  life,  where  he  first  met  and  snubbed 
Krebs,  who  was  destined  continually  to 
cross  his  path,  and  ultimately  to  have 
great  influence  on  his  regeneration.  His 
association  with  Mr.  Watling,  his  identify- 
ing himself  with  the  directors  of  railroads 
and  political  bosses,  and  his  conversion  to 
corporation  casuistry  come  so  gradually 
and  naturally  that  the  power  of  the  author 
in  the  delineation  is  hardly  realized.  Am- 
bition on  one  side,  selfishness  on  the  other, 
stifle  his  better  nature,  and  the  subtle  power 
of  politics  and  wealth  blurs,  for  him,  the 
real  meaning  of  his  desires.  Krebs,  the 
student  and  later  a  socialist  lawyer,  is  a 
consistent  character,  a  great  contrast  to 
Hugh,  and  one  whose  power  is  all  the  greater 
for  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  of 
working.  His  conversations  with  Paret  are 
convincing. 

Wife,  children,  and  friends  are  all  sacri- 
ficed by  Hugh,  for  a  time,  to  his  great 
greed  for  position  and  power,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  his  personal  desires,  but  Nancy, 
his  youth-time  sweetheart,  now  the  wife 
of  the  wealthy  dissolute.  Ham  Durett, 
altho  she  loves  him,  refuses  to  take  the 
last  step  of  moral  (or  immoral)  emancipa- 
tion, and  Krebs,  dying,  inculcates  into  Hugh 
Paret,  the  famous  corporation  lawyer,  by 
his  philosophies,  new  ideas  and  ideals. 

After  lengthy  discussion,  Krebs  gives 
Hugh  this  advice:  "Go  away  and  get 
straightened  out,  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  modern  trend  in  literature  and 
criticism,  and  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  fundamental  human  needs  underlymg 
such  phenomena  as  the  labor  and  woman's 
movements.     We  con  not  see  the  whole, 


but  we  can  get  a  clue  and  pass  it  on  to 
our  children.  I  don't  believe  that  God 
intended  to  make  a  creature  who  would 
not  ultimately  weigh  his  beliefs  with  his 
reason  instead  of  accepting  them  blindly." 

Stirred  by  these  arguments,  Hugh  Paret 
accepts  his  defeat  as  far  as  Nancy  is  con- 
cerned and  goes  to  his  wife  for  forgiveness 
and  help  in  carrying  out  his  now  resolutions. 
That  she  agreed  to  forget  and  was  willing 
to  try  again,  knowing  all  about  the  "far 
country,"  shows  what  high  and  broad- 
minded  principles  she  cherished.  And  be- 
cause of  her  stedfastness,  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  result  will  be  at  least  a  successful 
and  probably  a  happy  one. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Churchill's  latest 
novel  is  not  as  easy  as  was  that  of  "The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,"  but  it  well  repays  added 
thought  and  careful  consideration. 

Rinebart,  Mary  Roberts.  "K."  Pp.  410.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  interesting 
books,  the  premises  of  this  story  must  be 
accepted  in  order  to  get  a  full  enjoyment. 
Granting  that  "K"  was  justified  in  giving 
up  his  career  as  a  famous  surgeon  and 
burying  himself,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in 
the  oblivion  of  a  gas-office  in  a  little  town 
at  $20  per  week,  the  conclusions  are  plau- 
sible and  convincing.  In  any  case  the  story 
is  absorbing  and  satisfying. 

Mrs.  Rinehart  has  drawn  her  characters 
with  a  powerful  and  sure  touch,  whether 
it  be  the  young  Sidney  Page  or  Dr.  Max, 
who  always  settled  his  tie  when  he  saw  a 
woman;  Dr.  Ed.,  who  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  younger  brother;  Aunt  Harriet,  the 
gaunt  old  maid  who  wanted  "her  chance"; 
or  "Tillie,"  who  found  that  even  justified 
lawlessness  had  its  sting. 

"K"  found  peaceful  refuge  in  Sidney's 
home  just  before  she  decided  to  become  a 
trained  nurse.  That  training  involves  her 
in  all  the  complications  and  suffering 
possible  as  the  result  of  blind  love  and 
ruthless  jealousy.  There  are  many  dra- 
matic and  tragic  elements  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot.  Sidney  learns  to  rely 
implicitly  on  "K,"  and  his  ad\ace  and 
events  so  shape  themselves  that  he  is  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  reveal  his  identity  and 
take  up  his  work  with  renewed  courage. 
The  author  has  shown  unusual  cleverness 
in  weaving  the  plot  consistently  among  so 
many  characters.  Her  technique  is  much 
surer  than  usual.  Mrs.  Rinehart  has  never 
written  a  more  engrossing  story. 

Tompkins,  Juliet  Wilbor.  Diantha.  Pp.  262. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.     1915.    $1.25  net. 

The  publishers  call  this  the  "story  of  a 
modern  Cinderella,"  and  yet  Diantha  is 
not  hated  nor  abused.  Her  mother  and 
beautiful  twin-sister  are  selfish,  but  un- 
consciously so.  .They  only  reflect  Dian- 
tha's  own  attitude,  in  which  she  caters 
to  Sylvia's  beauty,  going  without  that 
Sylvia  may  enjoy  dainty  clothes,  social 
opportunities,  and  the  homage  of  men. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  Diantha  craves  love 
and  adoration  as  tho  she  were  pretty. 
When  the  young  explorer,  Mark  Wendell, 
charmed  by  her  genuineness,  asks  her  to 
marry  him,  she  finds  his  letter  lacking  in 
sentiment  and  romance,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  quite  satisfied.     Then  beauty  comes 


with  the  transforming  hand  of  illness,  a 
long  rest,  and  a  healing  operation,  and 
conditions  change.  It  is  after  this  tran.s- 
formation  that  the  story  takes  on  more 
meaning  and  the  reader  becomes  genuinely 
interested.  The  final  solution  of  the  story 
is  satisfactory. 

SCOTT  NEARING'S  LATEST  BOOK 

Ncaring,  .Scott,  Ph.D.  Income.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Returns  for  Services  Rendered  and  from 
Property  Owned  in  the  United  States.  Pp.  xxvii-238. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

Coincidental  with  the  publication  of  this 
book  came  the  announcement  in  the  press 
that  its  author  had  been  removed  from  his 
post  as  professor  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  reason 
being,  presumably,  that  the  character  and 
philosophy  of  his  books,  or  of  the  professor 
himself,  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  institution  or  that  of  those  who  control 
it.  Professor  Nearing's  book  has  thus 
been  brought  into  the  brief  lime-light  of 
sensational  interest,  without  needing,  how- 
ever, this  kind  of  adventitious  exploita^ 
tion,  since  it  may  stand  upon  its  own 
merits  as  a  respectable  and  industrious  at- 
tempt to  present  a  mass  of  facts  throwing 
light  upon  our  contemporaneous  economic 
development. 

The  author's  dismissal  from  his  pro- 
fessorship has  given  the  impression  that 
his  doctrine  must  be  of  radical  tj'pe,  yet 
the  reader  ^\'ill  find  little  in  this  book  that 
is  startling.  Socialism,  that  haunter  of  the 
silences  of  present-day  economic  philosophy, 
never  takes  substantial  form  in  the  volume. 

The  idea  which  is  the  informing  principle 
of  Professor  Nearing's  book  and  of  a  hun- 
dred others  of  recent  publication  is  the  one 
which  Karl  Marx  and  his  successors  down 
to  the  present  day  have  laid  most  stress 
upon  in  their  voluminous  studies.  It  deals 
with  the  philosophic  basis  of  wealth,  of 
money,  of  that  ineffable  thing  that  we  call 
intrinsic  value.  The  thought  that  has 
dogged  all  economic  thinkers,  from  the  He- 
brew prophets  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  the 
first  Socialists,  as  Renan  calls  them,  down 
to  the  author  of  "Income,"  is  something 
like  this:  Why  is  it  that  in  this  wondrous 
frame  of  things  ^\TOUght  out  by  centuries 
of  civilization  some  system  has  not  been 
contrived  to  prevent  the  appropriation  by 
a  few  of  the  wealth  created  by  the  mass? 
This  idea  thus  roughly  stated  is  found 
constantly'  emerging  in  the  argument  of 
Professor  Nearing's  book.  Yet  the  book, 
far  from  being  academic,  is  practical  in 
the  extreme.  The  statistics  given  of  the 
incomes  of  various  vocations  and  employ- 
ments will  be  found  profitable  to  the  general 
student. 

FRENCH  INFLUENCE  ON  ENGUSH 

LETTERS 

Tinker,  Chauncey  Brewster.  The  Salon  and 
English  Letters.  Chapters  on  the  Interrelations  of 
Literature  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  Johnson.  With 
Illustrations.  Svo,  pp.  ix-290.  $2.25.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $2.25. 

The  central  idea  of  Mr.  Tinker's  original 
essay  is  the  interrelation  of  French  and 
English  ideas  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
brought  about  by  intercourse  between 
eminent  persons  of  both  nationalities. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  show  that 
this  intellectual  communion,  unique  in  the 
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history  of  ideas,  produced  some  of  the  best 
things  in  literature.  "I  shall  trace  as  well 
as  I  can,"  wTites  the  author  in  his  intro- 
duction, "the  attempt  made  in  England 
between  1760  and  1790  to  emulate  the 
literary  world  of  Paris  by  bringing  men  of 
letters  and  men  of  the  world  into  closer 
relations,  and  by  making  the  things  of  the 
mind  an  avocation  of  the  drawing-room." 
The  subject  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
charm,  and  in  its  general  aspect  has  at- 
tracted more  than  one  distinguished  writer. 
The  art  of  Thackeray  has  made  the  whole 
terrain  treated  of  in  this  essay  enchanted 
ground.  Morley,  too,  has  dealt  with  it 
attractively.  In  France  a  whole  literature 
has  grown  out  of  the  movement  and  epoch. 

The  material,  then,  which  Mr.  Tinker 
found  at  his  disposal  was  not  new.  But 
his  treatment  of  it  is  eminently  novel  and 
Ills  pages  have  the  freshness  and  more  than 
the  interest  of  current  criticism.  The  plan 
of  the  work  involves  three  main  diversions: 
The  French  Background,  the  English  Salon, 
and  the  Social  Spirit  in  English  Letters. 
It  is  a  brilliant  picture  which  is  here  pre- 
sented of  the  Parisian  salons  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  peopled  by  Diderot,  Fon- 
tenelle,  and  Voltaire.  The  English  visitor 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  these  assemblages, 
of  whicli  the  tone  was  cosmopolitan.  "A 
stream  of  Englishmen,"  says  the  author, 
"from  Prior  to  tJibbon,  poured  through 
these  drawing-rooms  and  listened  with  in- 
terest or  with  alarm  to  the  philosophcs 
who  were,  to  use  Walpole's  words,  pulling 
down  God  or  the  King."  The  Queen  and 
Egeria  of  this  literary  court  was  the  famous 
Madame  de  Tencin,  who  had  begun  her 
career  by  running  away  from  the  convent 
wlH>n  she  had  taken  the  veil,  and  "who 
used  her  secularized  charm  to  win  lovers," 
through  whose  interest  she  advanced  her 
lm)ther  in  the  Church.  D'Alembert  was 
lier  son  without  the  stamp  of  legitimacy. 
To  her  court  came  many  of  the  galaxy 
associated  with  the  Augustan  age  of  Vax- 
giish  letters.  We  have  it  on  the  author's 
authority  that  literary  peers  of  England, 
:uuong  them  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, paid  court  to  the  iiontie  defroquee. 
It  was  in  this  environment  that  the  most 
polished  English  nobleman  of  the  period 
drew  the  inspiration  for  the  famous  letters 
lo  his  son.  Chesterfield  was  introduced 
into  the  charmed  circle  by  ^lontesquieu, 
and  there  came  to  know  Fontenelle,  w^hose 
"  i'luralite  des  Mondes,"  together  with  the 
l)r()(luctions  of  Crebillon  and  Marivaux, 
lie  never  tired  of  recommending  lo  his  heir. 

More  interesting  still  to  the  English- 
rcjuiing  world  are  the  descrijitions  of  the 
lOnglish  salon  aTid  of  the  famous  Blue- 
stockings. Here  the  author  is  upon  his 
I'liosen  ground,  and  he  shows  rare  literary 
mastery  in  his  intimate  characterization 
of  a  period  which  has  some  striking  re- 
semblances to  the  present  movement,  look- 
ing lo  the  intellectual  "emancipation"  of 
women. 

OTHKK  HOOKS  WORTH  \^  HILE 

SrarN,  Clara  Kndlrod.  Rronsnn  .4lrott*.s 
Frilltlaiids.  Pp.  171.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1915.     $\. 

The  "Brook  Farm"  community  is  the 
best  known  of  the  many  attempts  at  solv- 
ing, by  cooperative  and  a  simi)le  life,  the 
"  l)sychol()gy  of  scientific  education,"  but 
tlie  founding  of  "Fruitlands,"  only  two 
years  later  by  Bronson  Alcolt  and  (.'harles 
l.«ne.  the  "transcendental  philosophers." 
was  an  inspiration  of  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  worked  for  a  "New  Eden." 


Within  its  walls  met  such  men  as  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  C banning,  Thoreau,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  child  Louisa  May 
Alcott,  the  well-beloved  American  au- 
thoress, to  discuss  great  questions  and 
generate  great  hopes  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  The  book  is  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  quotations  from,  letters  and 
diaries  of  members  of  the  organization,  and 
contains  also  the  "Transcendental  Wild 
Oats,"  by  Louisa  Alcott.  Like  all  such 
ventures,  jealousies  and  misunderstand- 
ings arose,  and  the  dream  was  soon  over. 
The  Xew  Eden  proved  to  be  an  empty 
mockery  of  the  vision  it  had  once  inspired. 
The  rigors  of  a  Xew  England  winter  pro- 
moted its  dissolution,  but  "a  lack  of  power 
to  control  the  selfishness  and  vagaries  of  his 
followers  was  the  real  cause."  The  failure 
of  the  hopeful  experiment  "was  miserable 
and  complete." 

Savage,  William  G.  (B.Sc,  M.D.,  D.P.H.). 
Rural  Housing.  With  32  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp. 
x-297.     London:   T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  problem  of  riu-al  housing  in  England 
is  the  subject  of  this  richly  illustrated  and 
carefully  thought-out  volume,  the  author 
of  which  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
and  fine  equipment  for  his  task.  He  con- 
siders the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  engaged  in  practical  administrative 
work.  His  opinions  and  conclusions,  based 
as  they  are  on  actual  conditions,  should 
have  value  in  this  country  as  w"ell  as  in 
his  own.  the  general  conditions  of  human 
comfort  being  well-nigh  universal. 

What  gives  the  book  additional  interest 
over  that  inherent  in  the  actual  importance 
of  its  subject,  the  housing  of  the  people,  is 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  intimate  rela- 
tion now  existing  in  England  between 
politics  and  the  personal  interests — the 
actual  home-life  of  the  people.  England's 
task  of  keeping  her  house'  in  order  is,  to 
judge  by  this  ^olume,  a  very  literal  one. 
The  custom  of  speaking  of  rural  England 
as  a  garden  is  true  enough  for  purposes  of 
imagery,  but  the  garden  has  spots  of  very 
vmattractive  aspect.  Poverty,  the  in- 
eradicable ulcer  of  nations,  is  familiar 
enough  tcr  the  British  Isles,  and  to  try  to 
root  it  out  is  the  constant  effort  of  economic 
r(>formers. 

Mr.  Savage,  who  is  JMedical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  County  of  Somerset,  pre- 
sents in  his  liook  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments of  rural  housing  and  sanitary  living. 
His  chapters,  aided  by  illustrations  of  no- 
table interest  even  in  an  artistic  sense,  treat 
of  existing  housing  conditions  throughout 
England,  of  the  unsanitary  house  and  its 
comersion  into  a  sanitary  dwelling,  of  the 
l)rogress  of  housing-survey  and  the  results 
achieved.  The  inadequacy  of  existing  laws 
is  discust,  and  the  requirements  of  new 
cottages  in  rural  areas  suggested.  Workers 
for  economic  improvement  and  reform  in 
this  country  will  find  the  book  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

PhllliMttts.  Fxlen.  My  Shrubs.  With  50  illus- 
trations. Pp.  127.  London  and  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company.     |3. 

This  is  an  ac<'ount,  by  a  famous  novelist, 
of  the  shrubs  in  his  own  garden,  prefaced 
by  an  introduction  calling  attention  to  the 
desire  of  most  gardeners  of  small  patches 
for  the  unattainable,  i.e.,  the  tall  tree,  and 
praising  its  substitute,  the  slu-ub  or  "tree 
of  shrubby  dimensions."  After  a  word  of 
ad\ice  in  regard  to  winter  protection,  a 
satirical  bit  about  believing  what  the 
nurserymen  tell  you,  and  a  warning  that 
money  alone  can  not  make  shrubs  grow, 
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The  Man  Who  Really  Knows 


The  man  who  really  knows  is  the  man  who 
should  periodically  see  the  vital  working  parts 
of  your  car — the  man  in  the  pit. 

Even  if  he  does  it  only  once  a  year— and 
then  not  because  anything  is  wrong,  but 
merely  because  this  attention  should  be  given 
any  good  piece  of  machinery  from  which  you 
expect  continuous  service. 

He  may  never  before  have  looked  inside  a 
Timken-Detroit  Rear  Axle,  though  scores  of 
them  have  come  into  his  garage. 

This  may  be  his  first  sight  of  Timken  gears. 

And  the  very  fact  that  the  man  in  the  pit  so 
seldom  gets  that  opportunity  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  service  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Timken-Detroit  Axles  are  giving  on  the  road. 

When  he  does  take  off  the  cap,  he  imme- 
diately sees  some  of  the  things  that  have  made 
that  record  of  service  possible. 

He  sees  there  is  no  looseness  between  the 
curved  teeth  of  the  helical  gear  and  pin- 
ion. They  have  been  held  accurately 
in  mesh  by  the  Timken  Bearings  on 
either  side  of  the  differential.  The 
drive  shafts  are  still  in  perfect  align- 
ment— their  splined  ends,  each  with 
six  splines  carefully  machined  and 
ground,  show  no  wear. 


And  he  sees  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  simple  and  easy  adjustment  to  take  up 
the  slight  wear  that  will  come  in  time,  to  any 
gears  or  bearings,  after  thousands  of  miles  of 
running. 

He  cannot  see  the  care  that  has  been  put 
into  the  hardening  and  grinding  of  Timken 
gears;  but  it  takes  only  a  glance  for  him  to 
recognize  tKe  absence  of  useless  parts,  of  the 
strong  yet  simple  method  by  which  the  driv- 
ing mechanism  is  mounted  in  the  axle. 

These  are  the  things  that  count  when  the 
axle  is  moving  over  rough  roads^taking  the 
bumps,  carrying  the  load,  driving  the  car 
ahead. 

And  all  the  time  in  constant  vibration — up, 
down,  forward,  backward,  from  side  to  side. 

Let  us  take  >t)U  behind  the  scenes  and  show  you  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  that  must  be  watched  in  the  building  of 
"make  good"  axles  and  bearings.  The  Timken  Primers,  C-5 
"On  Axles"  and  C-6  "On  Bearings,"  together  with 
the  list  of  Timken  equipped  cars,  will  give  you  the 
inside  facts  on  the  right  foundations  of  a  motor  car. 
Both  books  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  request  to  either 
Timken  Company. 


^    .,  THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 

DjA/  Detroit.  Mich. 

?♦/     THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY     V° 

Canton,  Ohio 


a 
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Let  Us  Supply  You 

This  Quaker  OatslCooker 


Forjyour  sake  and  ours  we  want  Quaker 
Oats  cooked  in  this  ideal  way.  We  want  you  to 
get  the  full  energy  value,  lull  flavor  and  aroma. 

So  we  .have  this  Quaker  Cooker  made  to 
our  order.'  It  is  made  of  pure  aluminum— a 
double  cooker,  e.xtra  large  and  heavy. 

Send  us  our  trademark — the  picture  of  the 

8uaker — cut  from  the  front  of  five  Quaker 
ats  packages.  Send  one  dollar  with  these 
trademarks  and  this  perfect  cooker  will  be  sent 
by  parcel  post.  Or  send  us  i^  of  these  trade- 
marks ana  only  75  cents.  This  present  cooker 
offer  applies  to  the  United  States  only. 

About  700.000  oat-loving  homes  now  use 
Quaker  Cookers.    Address 

The  Quaker  Oats   Company 

Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Cereal 
Capacity 
2^4  Qt8. 


Flakes  of  Queen  Grains  Only 


Thiinik  Wlhafc 


©wer 

Lies  Tlhiere 

Consider  what  a  few 
oat  grains  will  do. 

A  little  handful  sup- 
plies the  power  for  a  half- 
day's  tasks. 

Think  what  batteries 
of  energy  they  are  —  of 
their  spirit-giving,  vim- 
producing  power.  Then 
you  will  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  make  this 
dish  delicious. 


Extra-Luscious  Oats 

Quaker  Oats  is  made  doubly-delicious  by  picking  just  rich, 
plump  grains.  All  the  puny,  starved  grains  are  omitted.  We  get 
but  ten  pounds  of  Quaker  Oats  from  a  bushel. 

The  result  is  an  oat  food  so  fragrant  and  flavory  that  it  holds 
tlie  first  place  the  world  over.  It  has  established  with  millions  a 
life-long  love  of  oats. 

Yet  your  nearest  grocer,  if  you  specify  Quaker  Oats,  supplies 
it  without  extra  price. 

10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


f\n^' 


the  author  submits  a  list  of  hundreds  of 
genera  and  species  which  he  has  grown. 
The  list  is  alphabetical,  and  the  names 
in  Latin,  but  the  descriptive  matter  is 
comprehensive  and  detailed.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  lay  down  laws,  to  tell  what  to 
plant,  when,  or  where,  but  any  one  con- 
sidering an>-  definite  shrub  can  turn  to 
this  book  and  find,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  a  full  history  of  its  general  at- 
tributes and  possibilities.  The  illustra- 
tions are  wonderfulh'  attractive  and  a 
great  addition  to  the  book. 

Pyle,  Walter  L.,  A.M.,  M.D.  (Editor).  A  Man- 
ual of  Personal  Hygiene.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Pp.  xiv-543.  Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  object  of  this  useful  manual  is  to 
set  forth,  by  means  of  copious  illustrations 
and  pra<»t.ical  instances,  "the  best  means 
of  de\eloping  and  maintaining  physical 
and  mental  vigor."  Proper  lixang  on  a 
physiologic  basis  is  what  the  author  aims 
to  inculcate;  and  with  a  view  of  ^\'idening 
as  much  as  possible  his  field  of  readers,  he 
has  avoided  purely  technical  phraseology 
as  far  as  that  could  be  done  wthout  abridg- 
ing the  rights  of  science.  Ten  American 
physicians  have  contributed  to  the  volume, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  represent  the  best  ideas 
current  as  to  the  means  now  available  for  the 
preservation  of  health.  The  old  sajang  that 
a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  consti- 
tutes the  summit  of  worldly  blessings  is 
repeatedly  suggested,  and  valuable  prac- 
tical information  gleaned  in  the  coiu"se  of 
long  study  and  experience  is  put  before 
the  reader  in  a  way  that  is  often  striking 
and  always  easy  to  understand.  The  sub- 
jects treated  are  the  hygiene  of  digestion, 
hygiene  of  the  skin,  of  the  vocal  and  res- 
piratory apparatus,  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Stress  is 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  physical  ex- 
ercise, and  chapters  are  given  to  domestic 
hygiene  and  food,  its  adulteration  and 
deterioration.  There  is  a  final  chapter  on 
the  hygiene  of  infancy. 

Aalle,  P.  A.  Modern  Tennis.  Illustrated  with 
Diagrams  and  48  full-page  Photographs.  8vo,  pp. 
xvih-301.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagiudla  Co.  1915. 
Price,  $2  net. 

This  first  American  edition  of  a  book 
which  has  already  appeared  in  England  and 
France,  but  is  now  revised  and  entirely  reset 
for  American  readers,  should  be  welcomed 
by  tennis-players.  It  should  especially  ap- 
peal to  those  who  are  neither  "dubs"  nor 
players  of  rank,  but  enjoy  tennis,  take  it 
seriou.sly,  and  are  continually  trying  to 
improve  their  game.  Probably,  Mr.  Vaile's 
chief  contribution  is  his  explanation  of 
"stroking"  and  of  court  tactics.  The 
A\Titer  of  this  notice  has  tried  some  of  his 
tactical  suggestions  and  found  them  worth 
while.  Mr.  Vaile  goes  into  the  theory 
of  court  angles  and  of  "spin"  ^\^th  con- 
siderable thoroughness.  The  most  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  book  is  the  coUectioti 
of  photographs  of  the  author  and  other 
players  in  action.  Certain  series  give  an 
almost  cinematographic  representation  of 
the  production  of  certain  strokes.  To  see 
Mr.  Vaile  and  T.  R.  Pell's  backhand  stroke 
shown  thus  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
is  worth  pages  of  description  and  direction. 

fVhlte,  Claude  Graham,  and  Harry  Harper. 
Aircraft  In  the  Great  War.  A  Record  and  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Octavo,  pp.  xiv-346.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  record  of  personal  ex- 
periences, and  tells  what  is  newest  in 
air-craft.     Tts  coauthors,  Claude  Graham 
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White  and  Harry  Harper,  have  to  their 
credit  already  notable  books  on  aviation. 
Unique  sensations  felt  in  airy  fields,  the 
perils,  raptures,  and  agonies 'of  the  aviator 
circling  over  acres  of  bayonets,  are  de- 
scribed with  more  detail  than  is  usually 
found  in  books  of  this  kind.  The  new 
strategy  of  air  warfare  is  explained  at 
length  with  practical  instances.  The  aero- 
plane in  its  different  forms  has  proved  a 
very  effective  instrument  in  warfare.  It  is 
the  eye  of  the  army  in  a  very  real  sense, 
enabhng  the  commander-in-chief  to  see,  as 
WelUngton  longed  to  see,  what  is  going  on 
"on  the  other  side  of  the  hill."  The 
opinions  of  the  authors  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  formidable 
Zeppelin  are  enlightening.  The  coopera- 
tion of  aeroplanes  with  artillery  in  direct- 
ing the  fire  of  long-range  guns  has  proved 
most  effective.  It  is  scarcely  probable, 
however,  the  authors  think,  that  such 
success  will  be  maintained  in  future  wars. 

Dewey,  John  and  Evelyn.  Schools  of  To-Mor- 
row.  8vo.  pp.  316.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    $1.50  net. 

Unquestionably  this  is  a  time  of  change, 
and  it  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
educational  world.  What  to-morrow  w^ill 
bring  forth  can  perhaps  be  best  judged  by 
the  success  or  failure  of  methods  and  work 
to-day.  That  there  has  been  too  much 
artificiality,  too  much  of  the  adulthood 
point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  the  young, 
is  indisputable.  That  education  should  fol- 
low the  natural  development  of  the  child 
is  the  position  taken  by  many  educational 
reformers.  Among  them  Professor  Dewey 
is  a  conspicuous  example.  He  believes  that 
the  first  business  of  the  public  school  is 
"to  teach  the  child  to  live  in  the  world  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  to  understand  his 
share  in  it,  and  to  get  a  good  start  in  ad- 
justing himself  to  it."  This  is  something 
that  is  fundamental  to  human  life,  and  the 
pity  is  that  it  is  not  more  generally  known. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  that  "schools 
all  over  the  country  are  finding  that  the 
most  direct  way  of  vitalizing  their  work  is 
through  closer  relations  with  local  interests 
and  occupations."  It  may  be  a  hard 
wrench  to  cut  loose  from  the  old-time 
educational  methods,  but  come  it  must,  if 
we  are  ever  to  give  the  child  a  chance  to 
claim  his  just  heritage — that  of  an  education 
that  is  in  touch  with  human  affairs,  that 
seeks  to  develop  his  whole  powers,  and  that 
particularly  fits  him  for  present-day  life. 

Professor  Dewey  and  his  daughter  visited 
a  number  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  where  teachers  are  experimenting 
on  the  newer  and  more  natural  methods. 
Those  schools  illustrate  "  the  general  trend 
of  education  at  the  present  time."  The 
authors  have  rendered  the  educational 
world  a  distinct  service  in  the  production 
of  such  an  informing  study. 

Gallichan,  Walter  IVI.   Women  Under  Polygamy. 

Illustrated.     Pp.   344.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    & 
Company.     $2.50. 

The  usual  attitude  of  the  Western  mind 
toward  "Polygamy"  is  that  of  repugnance 
and  condemnation.  This  book  aims  to 
investigate  all  phases  of  a  disagreeable 
subject.  If,  as  the  author  claims,  Turkish 
and  Hindu  women  are  as  thankful  to  live 
in  a  polygamous  country  as  others  are  to 
live  in  a  monogamous  one,  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  divergence  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Gallichan  lias  studied  fairly  and  im- 
partially both  Eastern  and  Western  writers. 
He  handles  a  delicate  subject  with  dignity 
and  is  scholarly  and  thorough  in  his 
methods. 


C6 


Compare  the  Work^^ 


CjD 


Royal  Master  Model  10 
Price  $100 


Why  the  Royal  meets  the 
purchasing  test  of  big  business 

The  typewriter  industry  and  the  buyer  of  typewriters  have  long 
been  in  the  clutch  of  the  custom  of  "trading-out." 

A  typewriter  that  has  to  be     traded-out"  after  two  years  is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  repairs. 
If  it  can  only  stand  up  to  its  work  that  long  this  is  obvious. 

Repairs  cost  somebody  money.     Time — working-time — lost  while  typewriters 
are  idle  for  repairs  costs  somebody  money.     Who  pays? 

The  Royal  ends  the  two  evils  of  the  typewriter  business — 
excessive  repairs  and  **trading-out' 


!.»> 


Big  business  buys  and  uses  the  Royal  for  the  very  reasons  that  actuate  any 
business  man,  commercial  house  or  individual  to  purchase  it. 

The  Royal  was  invented  and  perfected  by  men  who  know  every  typewriter 
mistake  that  ever  was  made.  They  built  a  visible  writing  machine  on  true 
lines.  Look  at  the  Royal  and  see  the  rigid  support  given  keyboard  and  all 
working  parts.  See  the  utter  simplicity — the  straight  line  key  action,  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  parts.  That  explains  its  long  life  and  long  wear 
— tells  why  your  operators  can  do  more  work  and  better  work  with  less 
effort  on  it. 

"Compare  the  Work"  and  you  will  see  why  the  Roj-al  is  built  to  keep  and  not  to  "trade- 
out.  ' '  Compare  the  time  saved  and  money  saved  through  the  use  of  the  Royal.  Com- 
pare the  increased  efSciency  of  your  operators  because  of  the  actual  help  the  Rojal  is  to 
them.  Pait  the  Royal  to  this  simple,  conclusive  test  of  actual  comparison — and  you  will 
decide  for  it. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Let  it  prove  itself  to  you.  Telephone  or  write  any 
branch  or  agency  for  a  demonstration,  which  places  yoti  under  no  obligation . 

Write  for 
"Facts  About  the  'Trade-Out'  " 

• —  a  little  book  which  doesn't 
mince  words  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  typewriter.  Every  typewriter 
owner  or  user  should  have  it.  We 
want  to  place  a  copy  in  your  hands. 
A  postal  card  brings  it  to  you  free. 


Fact^ 

"G'adt-ouf" 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

108  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Here  is  reproduced  an  actual  photograph  of  the  tone-waves  created  by  an  orchestral  rendering  of  Tschaikowski's  "Marche 
Slave."  The  duration  of  the  waves  shown  wa-s  t's  of  a  second.  The  instruments  playing  were  the  violins,  violas,  violoncellos, 
double  basses,  flutes,  clarinets,  olxies,  French  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones.  This  illustrates  the  way  in  which  musical- 
tones  reach  our  ears — by  means  of  "tone-waves"  traversing  the  atmosphere.  Every  musical  instrument,  every  combination  of 
instruments  and  all  voices  produce  their  own  peculiar  waves.     The  phonograph  is  simply  a  scientific  device  for  reprodu- 


^nderful  New  Phonograph 


TUNING  FORK  —The  tone  of  a  scientifi- 
cally mounted  tuning  fork  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  partial-tones.  Hence  the  tone- 
wave  it  creates  is  entirely  free  from  the 
irregularities  found  in  other  tone-waves 
wliicli  are  caused  l)y  their  partial-waves. 


VIOI.IN — The  tone  of  the  violin  has  many 
partial-tones.  None  of  these  arc  aggres- 
sively dominant,  howj-ver.  hence  the 
fluent,  smooth  (luality  of  the  instrument. 
This  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  its 
tone-wave.  There  are  many  irregularities 
in  the  wave,  but  they  are  all  too  small  to 
influence  its  general  symmetry. 


OBOF'^ — Here  we  have  a  tone-wave  which 
shows  uimiislak:il)ly  a- tone  of  very  dis- 
tinct iiidividu.'ility.  The  pronounced  ir- 
regularities of  the  oboe's  tone-wave  are 
caused  l)y  the  dominance  of  certain  of  its 
partial-tones. 


HUMAN  VOICE— This  tone  -  wave  was 
created  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  sound 
"Ah."  The  voice  is  pjirlicularly  rich  in 
partial-tones,  some  vojres,  indeed,  con- 
taining as  many  as  40  that  areappre<'ial)le. 


Last  winter  in  New  York  a  new 
and  improved  phonograph  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Aeohan  Companj^ 
the  leading  organization  in  the 
world's  music  industry. 

The  standing  of  this  great  con- 
cern was  such;  its  achievements  in 
developing  other  musical  instru- 
ments, of  such  epochal  nature,  that 
this  announcement  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  The  public, 
musicians  and  those  interested  in 
the  music  industry  hastened  to 
hear  the  new  instrument. 

Nor  were  any  disappointed.  All 
who  heard  it  realized  that  a  new 
epoch  had  dawned  for  the  phono- 
graph. Many  have  desired  to  know 
the  secret  of  its  extraordinary  tone. 


There  is  no  secret,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  Aeolian  Company's 
marvelous  success  in  developing  the 
tone  of  its  new  i)lu)nograph — the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. 

For  j^ears  this  Company  has  been 
studying  and  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  tone  production. 

In  its  employ  are  the  most  able 
musical  and  mechanical  experts  in 
the  music-industry. 

It  maintains  notable  labora- 
tories for  research  both  here  and 
abroad.  And  during  the  past  dozen 
years  it  has  spent  greater  sums  in 
experiment  and  investigation  than 
probably  all  oilier  music-manujac- 
furer.s  combined. 


•all 


There  are  many  features  in  the 
Aeolian-Vocalion  that  contribute  to 
its  pronounced  musical  superiority 
and  its  extraordinary  tone.  Some  of 
these,  like  the  marvelous  Graduola 
device  for  controlling  tone,  are 
entirely  novel  to  the  phonograph. 
Others,  like  its  new  and  scientific 
Sound  Box  and  Symphonetic  Horn, 
are  in  the  nature  of  higher  develop- 
ments of  existing  features. 

How  these  features  have  been  de- 
veloped— the  origination  of  some  of 
them  in  single  brilliant  inventions, 
and  the  slow  processes  attending 
the  attainment  of  others — consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  in  musical  history. 

One  phase  alone  will  serve  as 
illustration.  On  these  pages  are 
reproduced  actual  photographs  of 
tone-waves.  These  are  but  a  few 
from  among  hundreds  taken  in  the 
course  of  developing  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion. 

They  were  all  produced  by  a 
patented  process — the  most  perfect 
known  to  science — and  were  made 
especially  and  exclusively  for  the 
Aeolian  Company. 

While,  as  has  been  shown,  many 
factors  have  contributed  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion, 
the  availability  of  such  means  for 
scientifically  analyzing  and  study- 
ing tone,  for  the  first  time  in  nm- 
sical  history,  has  been  of  invaluable 
assistance. 


ii:: 
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cing  these  waves  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  scientific  exactitude  in  doing  so,  the  more  "natural"  it  sounds.  The  Aeolian 
Company  has  at  command  the  most  perfect  means  known  to  science  for  photographing  and  analyzing  "tone-waves."  And 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  tonal  perfection  of  its  new  phonograph — the  Aeolian-Vocalion — is  partly  due  to  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  of  such  tone-waves.  These  afforded  the  means  for  visual  comparisons  and  analyses,  so  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  V'ocalion's  tone  is  a  tangible,  demonstrable  fact. 

The  AeolianA^calion 

Uones  {rom  the  Q^konoaraplx  uou  neK^er  ticard  before 


Have  you  heard  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion — that  tonal  phonograph 
whose  voice  is  art? 

If  you  have  never  done  so,  a 
revelation  of  the  music  possibili- 
ties in  this  perfected  phonograph 
awaits  you. 

Tones,  so  delicately  beautiful 
that  they  could  never  be  voiced 
by  a  phortograph  before,  enchant 
the  ear.  Sweet,  full  richnesses 
of  round,  deep  tone  sound  with 
the  very  vibrancy  of  life.  The 
long  familiar  meagreness  of  lower 
tones  has  gone.  The  unmusical 
metallic  phonograph  qualities 
have  disappeared,  thanks  to  its 
marvelous  new  Sound  Box.  Be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  Sympho- 
netic  Horn  the  true,  the  delicate, 
the  living  character  of  each  single 
instrument  is  preserved  and  set 
apart,  distinguishing  it  subtly 
from  the  rest. 

And  while  it  is  doing  this,  it  is 
permitting  you,  if  you  choose,  to 
vary  on  a  single  record  every 
changing  shade  of  your  passing 
mood. 

Just  press  the  Graduola,  that 
exclusive  tone-controlling  feature 
of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion.  You 
will  hear  the  music  melt  to  your 
touch,  then  grow  to  strength 
again,  graduated  delicately  by 
every  changing  pressure  of  the 
hand— and  without  the  slightest 
muffling  or  dulling  of  its  qualities! 


You  are  varying  infinitely  the  color 
and  shading  yourself — just  as  you  re- 
member the  artists  themselves  to  have 
varied  their  performances  each  time 
they  have  sung  or  played  for  you. 

Thus,  this  great  instrument  pro- 
duces tones  incomparably  more  melo- 
dious than  you  have  ever  heard  from 
phonographs  before,  and  also  gives 
you  command  of  them — lets  you 
express  your  music-feeling  if  you  wish. 
But  only  if  you  wish,  because,  like 
other  phonographs,  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  will  'play  itself,  without 
your  h'elp,  if  you  prefer  it  to. 


Notwithstanding  the  marked 
musical  superiority  of  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  and  the  fact  that  architec- 
turally it  sets  an  entirely  new  standard, 
it  cosfs  no  more  than  other  phono- 
graphs of  equal  capacity. 


The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  made  ex- 
clusively by  the  Aeolian  Company. 
Owing  to  its  relatively  Umited  output, 
it  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at  present, 
only  in  certain  cities.  To  all  who 
write,  information  as  to  where  it  may 
be  seen  will  be  sent. 

Also  there  will  be  mailed  a  catalog 
giving  styles  and  prices  and  contain- 
ing the  most  interesting  popular 
treatise  on  "Tone"  and  tone-produc- 
tion, probably  ever  published. 

Address  Department  E  9 

THE  AEOLLAN  COMPANY,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Makers     of    the     world-famous     Pianola     and     the     largest     manufacturers     of 

musical     instruments     in     the     world. 

Copyright.  lOln,  The  Aeolian  Co.     StlC 
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Continental  World=Famous 


t'-^i 


r0^j 
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CTRIPPED  of  all  superflu- 
^  ities,  with  clean-cut  lines 
denoting  native  speed  and 
strength,  the  Continental 
Motor  makes  an  instant  appeal 
by  its  superb  simplicity. 

rontinenial  Majors 

Long  experience  has  eliminated 
from  its  design  any  suggestion  of  the 
uncouth,  the  crude,  the  needless.  Its 
lines  are  the  lines  of  beauty,  as  well  as 
of  power.  Its  proportions  are  those 
not  only  of  harmony,  but  also  of 
correct  balance.  Its  structure  reveals 
the  simple  dignity  of  strength. 

Continental  simplicity  goes  far  to 
account  for  Continental  satisfaction; 
it  assures  readiness  of  control  and  ad- 
justment, freedom  from  trouble,  ease 
of  repairs.  Even  the  uninitiated  can 
read  the  promise  of  the  trim  lines  and 
tine  proportions  of  this  motor;  the 
expert  appreciates  its  masterly  design. 
To  both  its  simplicity  is  the  mark  of 
Its  merit. 

Let  Continental  Simplicity  point 
your  ivay  to  motor  satisfac- 
tion in  your  next  car  or  truck. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  exclusive  motor         Factories:  Detroit 
builders  in  the  world.  Muskegon 


CURRENT    POETRY 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  poetic  obscu- 
rity. One,  common  among  the  imita- 
tors of  Browning,  results  from  the  poet's 
paucity  of  ideas,  which  leads  him  to  bury 
one  slight  thought  under  a  mass  of  phrases. 
The  other  kind  of  obscurity,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Browning  himself, 
results  from  the  poet's  wealth  of  ideas, 
which  leads  him  to  pour  out  his  fancies  in 
too  lavish  profusion. 

Perhaps  this  second  sort  of  obscurity 
may  perplex  some  readers  of  these  dis- 
tinguished stanzas,  which  we  quote  from 
the  London  Nation.  Mrs.  Mej-nell  is 
generous  with  ideas  and  economical  with 
phrases;  he  that  runs  may  not  read  her 
poems.  But  the  lines  will  not  puzzle  any 
one  who  gives  them  a  second  reading,  and 
more  than  a  second  reading,  indeed,  their 
excellence  will  cause.  No  other  con- 
temporary poet  combines  words  with  [Mrs. 
JMeynell's  delicate  precision;  consider,  for 
example,  the  phrasing  of  the  fourth  stanza 
of  this  poem!  Adjectives — those  perils  and 
temptations  of  careless  poets — are,  in 
Mrs.  Meynell's  hands,  beautifuUj'  "cir- 
cumspect and  right." 

A  DAY  OF  CLEAR  WEATHER  IN 
ENGLAND 

By  Auce  Meynell 

Oh,  what  a  miracle-wind  is  this 

Has  crossed  the  EngUsh  land  to-day 

With  an  unprecedented  kiss. 
And  wonderfully  found  a  way! 

Unsmirched,  incredibly,  and  clean, 
Between  the  towns  and  factories. 

Avoiding,  has  his  long  flight  been. 
Bringing  a  sky  like  Sicily's. ' 

Oh,  fine  escape,  horizon  pure 

As  Rome's!     Black  chimneys  left  and  right. 
But  not  for  him,  the  straight,  the  sure. 

His  luminous  day,  his  spacious  night. 

How  keen  his  choice,  how  swift  his  feet! 

Narrow  the  way,  and  hard  to  find. 
This  deUcate  stepper  and  discreet 

Walked  not  like  any  worldly  wind. 

Most  hke  to  Him  of  human  birth. 
One  of  the  few,  a  righteous  one — 

His  exquisite  line,  the  open  earth. 
The  narrow  road,  the  open  sun. 

Like  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  and,  we  believe. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Italy  is  a  poet.  The  New  York  Arnerican 
recently  printed  this  translation  of  verses 
written  by  the  Queen  and  inscribed  above 
the  entrances  to  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
which  she  has  established  in  Rome.  While 
the  poem,  like  most  works  of  art  royal  in 
origin,  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  it  is  not  without  its  picturesque 
charm,  and  the  poet's  deep  emotion  is 
evident  even  in  the  English  translation. 

ITALL\N  SOLDIERS 

By  Ql'een  Margherita 

Oh,    Fatherland,    our    Fatherland,    forever    wilt 

thou  be 
Deserving  of  the  holy  love  thy  children  bear  to 

thee. 
Behold  them  armed  for  tliy  defense,  and  eager 

for  thy  sake 
To  fare  where  war's  appalUng  blasts  Hke  tempests 

round  them  break. 
Content  with  any  sacrifice  the  Death  be  close  at 

hand. 
Because   of  their   devoted   love   for   thee,    their 

Fatherland. 

Tho    perils    compass    them    about,    tlio    foes   in 
legions  rise. 


They  see  the  star  of  Italy  shine  clearly  in  the  skies, 
And  with  the  courage  that  it  brings,  their  blood 

thpy  freely  shed. 
Each  drop  a  gem  that  well  may  grace  the  crown 

upon  thy  head; 
And  while  that  star  holds  out  to  shine  its  light 

will  not  depart, 
To  leave  in  darkness  and  despair  the  brave  Italian 

heart. 

Beneath    their    glorious    uniforms    their    bosoms 

nobly  thrill 
With  all  the  lofty  sentiments  their  country  can 

instil. 
F'orever  have  their  eyes  bot'n  turned  to  every  far 

frontier 
Where  haply  an  invading  host  of  foemen  might 

appear. 
These  are  the  men   who  make  you  great,   who, 

loyal,  firm,  and  true, 
Have  dared  to  do  the  mighty  deeds  we  dreamed 

that  thsy  would  do. 

And  when  the  time  of  peace  has  come  and  wonder- 
ing children  see 

The  scars  the  war-worn  patriots  received — for 
Italy— 

They,  too,  shall  be  inspired  to  deeds  upon  the 
field  of  war 

To  match  the  glorious  record  that  their  fathers 
made  before. 

Let  all  who  see  the  colors  pass  with  heads  un- 
covered stand 

And  reverence  these  protectors  of  the  glorious 
Fatherland. 

Oh,  Italy— the  sweetest  name  the  brave  Italian 

speaks 
As  he  patrols  thy  shining  seas,  or  watches  from 

thy  peaks. 
Their  couptry  is  their  life,   their  all — let  every 

woman's  prayer 
Arise  to  God  to  bless  them,  and  the  mighty  arms 

they  bear. 
Oh,  Sun  which  gilds  our  lovely  land  from  shore  to 

sea- washed  shore. 
Was  ever  more  inspiring  sight  than  these — our 

men  of  war? 

McClure's  Magazine  has  recently  called 
to  its  editorial  chair  a  poet — Mr.  Charles 
Hanson  Towne.  Naturally,  its  columns 
may  be  expected  to  contain  more  and  better 
verse  than  ever  before.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  an  admirable  beginning,  a  whimsical,  ten- 
der character-study  by  a  woman  who  can 
not  write  anything  that  is  not  interesting. 

HIMSELF 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

The  houseful  that  we  were  then,  you  could  count 
us  by  the  dozens, 
The  wonder  was  that  sometimes  the  old  walls 
wouldn't  burst: 
Herself   (the  Lord   be  good   to  her!),   the  aunts 
and  rafts  of  cousins. 
The  young  folk  and  the  children — but  Himsilf 
came  first. 

Master  of  the  House  he  was,  and  well  for  them 
that  knew  it: 
His  cheeks  like  winter  apples  and  his  head  like 
snow : 
Eyes  as  blue  as  water  when  the  sun  of  IMarch 
shines  through  it. 
And  steppin'  Uke  a  soldier  with  his  stick  held  so. 

Faith,  but  he  could  tell  a  tale  would  serve  a  man 
for  wages. 
Sing  a  song  would  put  the  joy  of  dancin'  in  two 
sticks ; 
But  saints  between  themselves  and  harm   that 
saw  him  in  his  rages, 
Blazin'  and  oratin'  over  chess  and  politics. 

Master  of  the  House  he  was,  and  that  beyond 
all  sayin'. 
Eh,  the  times  I've  heard  him  exhortin'  from  his 
chair 
The  like  of  any  Bishop,  yet  snappin  off  his  prayin' 
To  put  the  curse  on  Phelan's  dog  for  howlln'  in 
the  prayer. 
The  times  I've  seen  iiim  walkln'  out  like  Solomon 
in  glory. 
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Alba  LightiDg  Equipment.    Paine  Furniture  Co.,  Boston.     Shows  the  furniture  at  its  best 
and  makes  teeing  easy  for  customers  and  employees 

Get  Good  Light ! 

Poor  light,  poor  health,  poor  work,  and  high  lighting 
bills  all  go  together.  Why  have  inefficient,  costly  light, 
when  you  can  "get  good  light"  by  some  simple  changes? 

Mothers  and  Fathers :  Are  your  children  risking  their  young  eyes 
and  health  in  either  dim,  or  brilliant  irritating  light?  Have  they  poor 
appetites  ?     Are  they  backward  in  school  ? 

Get  Good  Light ! 

Business  Men :  Are  your  employees  doing  less  work  than  they 
should — with  more  mistakes — because  of  poor  light? 

Get  Good  Light ! 

Stores,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Clubs :  Are  your  patrons  unable  to 
see  easily  and  comfortably  ?  Would  you  like  them  to  stay  longer,  or 
buy  more,  or  enjoy  themselves  better  ? 

Get  Good  Light  / 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment  makes  it  easy  to  "Get  Good  Light." 

Alba  makes  the  light  do  its  best  and  makes  it  soft  and  kind  to 

the  eyes.  Alba  distributes  or  concentrates  the  light  where  it  is  needed 

to  see,  study  or  work  by  in  homes,  offices,  stores  and  workrooms. 

Alba  also  gives  you  more  light  for  the  same  money  or  the  same 

light  for  less  money — money  saved. 

These  Booklets  are  Free 

These  booklets  give  you  the  general  facts  about  Good  Light  for 
the  purposes  named.     One  or  more  -will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

1— Homes  4— Stores        7— Hotels  10— Hospitals 

2— Department  Stores      5 — Offices      8— Banks  II — Churches 

3— Restaurants  6— Clubs         9— Theatres 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York 

Chicago,  Philadelphia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 

Ltd  Toronto 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Off. 
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THE      UNIVEFLSi^L     PIPE 


Note  the  well  in  the  bowl  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  dry.  It's  this 
true  pipe  principle  that  has  made 
the  Wellington  the  Universal  Pipe 
among  men.  Get  one.  There's  a 
shape  for  every  face. 


Made  from  genuine 
French  briar — bowl 
guaranteed  against 
cracking  or  burning 
through. 


At  All 

Good   Dealers* 

25c,  35c, 

50c  and  up 

WILLIAM  DEMUTH  &  COMPANY 

New  York 


Important  and  Timely  'n'ra^urof Th.°'i:;!!eVcL'rt"il'"- 
RUSSIA — GERMANY—  FRANCE — ENGLAND 

Memories  of  Forty  Years 

By  PRINCESS  CATHERINE  RADZIWILL 

^    By   reason   of    her  close  with  the  inner  life  of  the  leading  Courts  of  Europe. 

^  association  with  the  Ri.s-  ^    „^^p  j^^  ,g^d„  ,,i„  ^^^j  ^^.j^,,  ^smiith  and 

sian  and  German  Courts  and  ^   M„rlev.    Winston    Churchill     and    Rosebery 

her  many  years'  residence  in  Marie  Corelli  and  Ouida.  Moltke  and   Hohenlohe! 

France,  to  say  nothing  of  her  Tolstoy   and   Witte;    witli    Kings    and    Emperors, 

friendship  with  those  of  "high  Queens   and    I'rincesses,  courtiers,  writers,   poets, 

degree"  in  England    Princess  I>oliticians,  and  many  notables  who  have  influenced, 

Catherine    Kadziw.l'l    has  ac-  '^""^  "'^  '"'*'^«'  Euro,.ean  h.story. 

cumulated  a  fund  of  reminiscences   which,  not  in-  ^T    Its  rich  store  of  diplomatic  and  political  revela- 

aopropriately,    may  be  labelled  as  "unparalleled."'  ^L  tions,  its   many   anecdotes  and  /'ons  mots,  all 

Sne  has  embodied  the  result  of  her  observation  and  told  with  sparkling  verve,  cast  many  a  vivid  side-light 

inner  knowledge  in  this  remarkable  volume,  which  into  the  vanities  and  intrigues  of  kings  and  queens, 

has  the  distinction  of  placing  the  reader  en  rapport  with  "like  passions"'  to  every-day  humanity. 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,   357  pp.     $3.75  net  at  all  bookstores;  or  by  mail  16c  eitra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Princess  RadzlwiU 


Salutin'    with    great    elegance    the   gentry    he 

might  meet; 
An  eye  for  every  pretty  girl,  an  ear  for  every  story. 
And  takin'  as  his  just  deserts  the  middle  of  the 

street. 

Master  of  the  House — with  much  to  love  and  be 
'forgiven. 
Yet,    thinkin'    of  Himself   to-day — Himself — I 
see  him  go 
With  the  old  light  step  of  his,  across  the  Courts 
of  Heaven. 
His  hat  a  little  sideways  and  his  stick  held  so. 

The  London  Times  recently  issued  a 
supplement  containing  the  best  of  the 
poems  which  it  has  printed  since  the  war 
began.  Most  of  them  have  already  been 
quoted  in  these  columns,  but  two  of  them 
are,  we  believe,  new  to  American  readers. 
Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  ringing  stanzas- 
worthy  of  the  author  of  "Drake's  Drum" — 
are  as  wholesome  and  genuine  as  any  poetry 
that  the  war  has  produced.  And  Mr.  C. 
W.  Brodribb's  "Expeditional"  is  noble  in 
thought  and  deft  in  phrase. 

THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY 

Bv  Hexry  Newbolt 

When  moonlight  flecks  the  cruiser"s  decks 

And  engines  rumble  slow,  . 

AVhen  Drake's  own  star  is  bright  above 

And  Time  has  gone  below. 
They  may  hear  who  list  the  far-off  sound 

Of  a  long-dead  never-dead  mirth, 
In  the  mid-watch  still  they  may  hear  who  will 

The  song  of  the  Larboard  Berth. 

Jn  a  dandy  frigate  or  a  well-found  brig. 

In  a  sloop  or  a  seventy-four, 
Jn  a  great  First-rate  with  an  Admiral's  flag. 

And  a  hundred  guns  or  more. 
In  a  fair  light  air,  in  a  dead  foul  wind. 

At  midnight  or  midday. 
Till  the  good  ship  sink  her  mids  shall  drink 

To  the  King  and  the  King's  Highway ! 

The  mids  they  hear — no  fear,  no  fear! 

They  know  their  own  ship's  ghost: 
Their  young  blood  beats  to  the  same  old  song 

And  roars  to  the  same  old  toast. 
So  long  as  the  sea-wind  blow-s  imbound 

And  the  sea-wave  breaks  in  spray. 
For  the  Island's  sons  the  world  still  runs 

"The  King  and  the  King's  Highway!" 

EXPEDITIONAL 

By  C.  W    Brodribb 

Troops  to  our  England  true 

Faring  to  Flanders. 
Ood  1h>  with  all  of  you 

And  your  commanders. 

Clear  be  the  sky  o'erhead. 

Light  l>e  the  landing: 
Not  till  the  work  is  sped 

Be  your  disbanding. 

On  the  old  battle-ground 
Where  fought  your  fathers. 

Faithful  shall  ye  be  found 
When  the  storm  gathers. 

Fending  a  little  frienil 

Weak  but  unshaken — 
Quick!  there's  no  time  to  spend 

Or  the  fort's  taken. 

Tho  he  defy  his  foes. 

He  may  go  under. 
Quick!  ere  the  battle  close 

Speed  with  your  thunder. 

He  hath  his  all  at  stake: 

More  can  have  no  man. 
Quick!  ere  the  barrier  break 

On  to  the  foeman. 

Troops  to  this  England  true 

And  your  commanders, 
God  be  with  all  of  you 

Fighting  in  Flanders. 


The 


Know  Your   Gun,  Your 
Shells  and  Your  Powder 

^LD  hands  with  the  shot- 
gun aj>ree  tliut  success 
afield  or  at  the  traps 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
kno'iving  your   gun    and  your 
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ammunition 


knowinff 


th 


whole  range  of  tlieir  capacities, 
knowing   how   to   get  results 


with  them.     Every  veteran  shot 

cperience 


has    learned    from 


that  it  pays  to  select  them  by 
careful  test  and  comparison 
and  to  tie  up  for  keeps  with 
the  make  that  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

In  selecting  your  powder  you 
can't  go  wrong  wlien  you  get  shells 
loaded  with 

InfeLllible 

Smokeless  Shoiq^w  Pbwder 

Prove  this  for  yourself.  Try 
Infallible.  Note  its  high  velocity. 
Note  its  even  patterns.  Note  its 
unusually  light  recoil.  And  finally, 
with  repeated  trials,  note  its  un- 
failing uniformity  in  these  qualities. 

In  addition,  Infallible  is  water- 
proof, weather-proof,  and  age-proof. 

For  a  high  score  or  a  full  bagbuj' 
loaded  shells — Infallible  loads.  Your 
dealer  can  supply  you  in  all  standard 
makes  of  shells.  Look  for  the  name 
Infallible  on  the  box  and  on, the  top 
M  ad  of  each  shell. 

Get  our  two  interesting  booklets. 
Trapshoottng,  illustrated  on  almost 
every  page,  is  a  book  that  will 
interest  both  beginner  and  veteran. 
llercnles  Bporiiiig  Fmcders  should 
be  read  by  everyone  who 
owns  a  rifle,  shotgun  or  re- 
volver. These  books  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
today. 

MEI(CULBS  POWDEK^  CO. 

6-10  West  10th  Street 
Wilmington,  Del. 


NOTE—nie  jury  of  aivards  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has  awarded 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  a  Grand  Prize 
for  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder. 
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HOW  MEXICO  WOULD  FIGHT  US 

T  NSTANT  coordination  and  cooperation 
-•■  on  the  part  of  the  now  irreconcilabki 
factions  in  Mexico  would  result,  it  has  been 
said,  the  moment  the  United  States  began 
an  actual  move  of  intervention  in  that 
prickly  country's  affairs.  It  has  even  been 
suggested,  with  more  truth,  perhaps,  than 
humor,  that  a  feint  at  armed  interference 
by  this  country  is  the  only  possible  way  to 
stop  the  different  factions  from  fighting  one 
another.  In  their  haste  to  fight  us,  even 
the  greatest  of  mutual  differences  would  be 
forgotten.  This  view  is  recently  sul)- 
stantiated  by  the  statements  of  a  news- 
paper man  who  has  spent  ;'.ev;^n  years  in 
Mexico  and  knows  it  fairly  intimately. 
This  wTiter  assures  us  that  not  only  would 
the  Mexicans  unite  to  fight  us,  but  also 
would  they  oppose  us  with  the  most 
devilish  and  inhuman  form  of  warfare  im- 
aginable. With  them,  too,  "necessity 
knows  no  law,"  when  they  are  confronted 
with  the  demon  they  have  been  taught 
since  childhood  to  fear  and  hate — invasion 
by  the  northern  neighbor  who  once  stole 
Texas  from  them.  We  are  assured  that  the 
Mexicans  would  devastate  their  country 
and  poison  it  with  plague  and  pestilence, 
and  even  sacrifice  their  women  folk,  for 
the  sake  of  destroying  the  loathed  "gringo  " 
invaders. 

This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  we 
could  manage  to  accomplish  something 
like  a  real  invasion.  Invasion  from  the 
north  would  be  difficult  at  best,  and  would 
be  opposed  by  active  and  experienced 
forces  now  situated  there.  From  the  west 
such  entrance  as  could  be  gained  by  landing 
troops  at  Manzanillo,  Salina  Cruz,  and 
Guaymas  would  be  rendered  futile  by  the 
impossibility  of  crossing  the  10,000-foot 
mountain-wall  that  parallels  the  coast  but 
a  few  miles  inland.  The  best  approach  is 
obviously  upon  the  Gulf  ports — Vera  Cruz, 
Tampico,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Progreso,  but 
even  here  the  difficulties  are  of  the  most 
formidable  sort.  The  writer,  Harry  H. 
Dunn,  gives  us,  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  a  concrete  example  of  this: 

Mexico  City  is  nearly  400  kilometers 
(about  250  miles)  from  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  capital  is  linked  to  its  chief  port  by 
two  railroads,  the  Interoceanic  (narrow 
gage)  and  the  Mexican  Railroad,  which, 
because  it  is  owned  largely  by  British 
capital,  is  most  often  called  "the  Queen's 
Own,"  having  been  built  in  the  days  of 
Victoria.  Two  men,  each  provided  with 
five  sticks  of  dynamite  and  a  lighted  cigar, 
can  put  both  railroads  so  far  out  of  com- 
mission that  500  men  could  not  repair 
them  in  a  month's  steady  work,  even  if 
undisturbed  by  the  enemy.  Bridges  and 
curves  abound  on  both  lines,  one  bridge 
on  the  Mexican  being  noted  as  the  longest 
curved  trestle  in  the  world. 

Climbing,  as  both  these  railroads  do, 
from   sea-level   to   an  altitude    of    nearly 
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When  You  Buy  Pow- 
der Look  For  The 
Hercules  Label 

THE  name  "Hercu- 
les" establishes  the 
quality  of  an  ex- 
plosive. It's  a  sign  of 
dependability. 

Hercules  Powders  are 
made  with  the  utmost 
care:  Every  lot  is  thor- 
oughly tested  before  it 
leaves  the  mill. 

In  the  field  of  sport  and 
industry  they  stand  for 
the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency. 

The  Hercules  Family"  is  not 
a  small  one.  It  embraces  every 
variety  of  explosive  as  jou  will 
note  by  the  following  list. 

HERCULES  SHOTGUN  POWDERS 
Infallible 
E.  C. 
L.  &  R.  Orange  Extra 

HERCULES  RIFLE  POWDERS 
Sharpshooter 
Lightning: 
W.  A.SOCaL 
Unique 
Hivel 

HERCULES  REVOLVER  POWDER 

Bullseye 

HERCULES  DYNAMITE 
E.  L.  F.  N.G.  Dynamite 
Extra  Dynamite 
E.  L.  F.  Extra  Dynamite 
Gelatin  Dynamite 
Blasting  Gelatin 
E.  L.  F.  Gelatin 
Farm  Dynamite 

HERCULF.S  BLASTING  POWDERS 

HERCULES  BLASTING  SUPPLIES 

Complete  assortment  of  sup. 

plies  including: 

Fuse 

Blasting 

Electric  Blasting  Caps 

Blasting  Machines 

HE/iCULES  POWDEJ^CO. 

6-10  West  10th  Street 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Note:  The  Ilircnhs  Potcder  Com- 
pany has  been  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  hy  the  J)epartment  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy.  Panama  -  J'arific 
p.i-posifion,  for  Its  exhihit  of  manu- 
facture and  nse  of  e.rplosices. 
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One  Firm 
One  Service 
One  Guarantee 

back  of  ^\•eTV  J'M  Automobile 
Accessor^' 


0'\»l  aV'  '  Why  be 

^  Qf^  bothered  any 

Qj  '  longer  with  gaso- 

line feed  troubles  when 
you  can  be  assured  of  an  un- 
failing and  constant,  uniform  flow  of  fuel 
to  your  carburetor  on  the  steepest  hill  by 
using  a  Carter  Automatic  Gravity  Tank? 

The  action  of  the  Carter  Tank  is  en- 
tirely automatic.  It'does  away  with  the 
annoyance  and  uncertainty  of  a  pres- 
sure feed  system.  Unlike  any  other 
gasoline  feed  system,  it  insures  an  abso- 
lutely uniform  flow  of  fuel  to  the  car- 
buretor at  all  engine  speeds. 

The  absolute  positiveness  of  its  action, 
the  simplicity  of  its  few  parts,  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  depend  for  its  efficiency 
on  air-tight  lines,  make  it  the  most  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  fuel  feed  problem. 
You  need  aCarterTank  on  yourcar.  Look 
for  the  Carter  name  on  the  tank  you  buy. 


$ 


Price 

10 


With 

All 

Fittings 


Canadian 
Price 

nz 


OTHER  J-M  AUTO 
ACCESSORIES 

Johni-Manville  Speedometer;  Long  Horn; 
Carter  Carburetor;  Johno-Mnnville  Shock 
Abtorbcr;  J-M  Non-Burn  Brake  Lining;  J-M 
(Mciger)  Soot-Proof  Spiirk  PIuk:  J-M  Auto 
Clock;  J-M  Non-Blinding  Lens;  J-M  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher; J-M  Automobile  Tape;  J-M  Pack- 
ings and  S.  A.  E.  Gaskets;  "Noark"  Enclosed 
Fuses;  G-P  Muffler  Cut-Out;  J-M  Nnrco  Tiro 
and  Top  Repair  Materials ;  J-M  Dry  Batteries. 

Wnte  for  booklets 

H.W.JOHNS-MANVILLECO. 

296  Madison  Ave.,      New  York 
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Service  Stations  in  All  Large  Cities 


10,000  feet  in  about  200  miles,  and  then 
dropping  to  Mexico  C'ity's  altitude  of 
7,140  feet  in  the  remaining  half -century  of 
the  distance,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
they  cling  like  spiders'  webs  to  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  while  all  along 
their  rights  of  way  the  rails  are  overhung 
by  high  and  steep  cliffs  and  lined  by  well- 
nigh  bottomless  gorges.  The  ascent  from 
the  Maltrata  Valley  is  one  of  these,  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  this  gash  in  the  moun- 
tains 100  well-armed  men  can  hold  back 
20,000.  To  flank  such  an  outpost  would 
require  detours  of  twenty  miles  on  one  side 
and  between  ten  and  fifteen  on  the  other. 
These  are  not  map  -  measurements  nor 
guesses;  the  WTiter  has  been  through  this 
country  on  horseback  and  knows  every 
trail  from  Huamantla  both  ways  into  the 
city  of  the  True  Cross. 

In  Vera  Cruz  in  April,  1914,  an  American 
army  officer  said  to  me: 

"J  can  take  Mexico  City  with  10,000 
men,  but  I  could  not  keep  communication 
open  between  the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz 
with  20,000,  and  I  would  have  to  get  the 
20,000  over  yonder  mountain-wall  and 
into  the  valley  of  Mexico  within  twenty- 
four  hours  in  order  to  get  them  there  in 
two  weeks." 

This  sounds  like  a  sort  of  Irish  bull, 
but  what  the  officer  meant  to  say  was  that 
if  he  did  not  get  his  men  to  the  capital 
within  twenty-four  hoiu"s  after  they  left 
Vera  Cruz  the  railroads  would  be  destroyed 
and  he  could  not  repair  them  within  a 
fortnight.  In  connen-tion  with  this  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
wagon-road,  and  only  three  trails,  con- 
necting Mexico  City  with  the  Gulf  port. 
An  army  would  have  to  follow  the  rail- 
roads, and  an  army  can  not  any  more 
walk  over  dynamited  bridges  than  a  train 
can  nm  over  them. 

But  these  physical  difficulties,  fully 
equaled  should  the  invaders  attempt  in- 
gress at  Tampico,  are  by  no  means  all  that 
our  soldiers  would  face,  as  has  been  hinted 
already.     In  the  words  of  the  writer: 

As  the  invading  forces  move  inland 
from  sea-  or  land-ports,  what  are  the 
Mexican  people,  the  nearly  14,000,000  who 
can  neither  read  nor  WTite,  who  are  of 
the  same  class  of  beings  whom  Uncle 
Sam  puts  on  reservations  and  sets  soldiers 
to  guard — what  will  they  be  doing?  If 
they  follow  the  directions  of  their  leaders, 
they  will  be  refusing  open  battle  and 
fighting  the  guerilla  warfare  which,  ac- 
cording to  newspaj)er- correspondents  in 
the  Philippines,  has  made  life  unsafe 
twenty  miles  outside  Manila  ever  since 
ISOS.  Shall  we  have  seventeen  years  of 
Indian  warfare  in  Mexico  if  we  intervene? 
In  the  opinion  of  American  troopers 
stationed  along  tht^  border,  we  shall  have 
twenty-five  years  of  it,  but  I  believe  this 
is  an  overestimate.  I  believt^  in  ten  years 
after  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  start 
the  task  we  shall  have  practical  peace  all 
over  the  Republic,  but,  befon»  that  comes, 
these  are  the  things  the  Carrauza,  Villa, 
and  Zapata  leaders  have  ordered  the 
l)eople  of  Mexico  to  do,  giving  their  orders 
tiirough  the  newsjiapers  in  \'cra  Cruz, 
Mexico  City,  Puebla,  Zacatecas,  Durango, 
Mont(Tey,  and  other  large  cities  of  Me.xico: 

"Burn  every  growing  crop  and  fire  the 
jungle. 

"  Destroy  ever>'  head  of  stock  and  poultry 
you  can  not  eat  or  carry  away. 

"Poison  all  springs  and  wells. 


"Throw  every  dead  body,  human  and 
animal,  into  the  streams. 

"Send  your  women  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  invader  to  kill  individuals." 

These  instructions,  of  which  the  above 
are  verbatim  translations,  were  published 
in  El  Renovador,  the  leading  Spanish 
daily  of  Mexico  City,  for  the  entire  first 
w^eek  of  August,  and  simultaneously  in 
the  other  cities  mentioned.  It  should  be 
noted  that  some  of  these  cities  are  con- 
trolled by  Carranza,  some  by  Villa,  and 
some  by  Zapata,  each  leader  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  other  tw^o,  yet  all 
tmited  on  the  common  ground  of  defend- 
ing their  country  against  intervention. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  fiend- 
ishly cruel  sort  of  Indian  war  than  one 
based  on  these  directions  would  be.  Ac- 
companying the  instructions  in  El  Reno- 
vador and  the  other  newspapers  was  an 
order  to  each  village  leader  to  post  the 
notices  conspicuously,  and,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  could  not  read,  to  read  them 
to  the  people,  or  to  appoint  men  who 
could  read  to  act  in  this  capacity. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  Mexicans  are 
taught  to  regard  this  country  as  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  that  is  hungering  to  devour 
their  fair  land,  without  mercy  or  recom- 
pense, or  even  without  humanity  for  its 
people.  The  United  States  is  pictured  to 
them  as  "slavering  for  the  daughters  of 
Mexico  and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  her 
men."  And,  naturally,  if  the  people  of  that 
morbidly  imaginative  country  actually  be- 
lieve such  incredible  ravings,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  they  urge  one  another,  as  they 
do,  to  fight  uhtil  the  dead  cover  the  ground 
and  the  pestilence  arising  from  slaughtered 
Mexico  shall  drive  out  the  hated  invader, 
tho  every  Mexican  be  slain.  We  are  told 
further: 

These  newspapers  express  to  the  fullest 
the  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  lower  class 
Mexican  for  the  United  States  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  undying  purpose 
to  fight  intervention  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  such  a  fight  will  not  win  for  them 
they  can  not  believe,  and  even  Mexicans 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  north- 
ern States  of  the  Republic,  close  to  the 
American  boundary,  have  said  to  me  in  all 
seriousness: 

"If  it  were  not  that  Texas  stands  in  the 
way,  we  would  invade  the  United  States 
and  regain  our  lost  territory." 

Such  is  tho  ignorance  of  the  14,000,000, 
an  ignorance  which  can  be  removed  from 
adult  men  and  women  such  as  these  only 
by  tho  rifle  and  the  machine  gun.  I  in- 
clude women  in  this  sentence  advisedly,  for 
the  women  of  Mexico  will  fight  the  invader 
with  more  hatred,  with  more  insidious  and 
more  deadly  weapons,  and  with  far  more 
courage  than  will  the  Mexican  men. 

In  the  combined  Mexican  armies  of  all 
the  leaders  there  are  nearly  50,000  women, 
the  so-called  soldaJcras,  wanton  lights  o* 
love  for  the  most  part,  who  follow  the 
soldiers  as  flies  follow  a  molasses- wagon, 
but  who  have  fought  like  tigers  in  some  of 
the  hardest  battles  of  Mexico's  revolutions. 
Drest  like  the  soldiers,  armed  with  rifles, 
and  belted  with  tlu-ee  or  four  bandoleers 
of  cartridges,  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
show  the.se  women  any  mercy,  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  5,000  of  them  have 
died  fighting  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
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(HANDLER  SIX 


CHANDLER  AUTUMN  OFFERINGS  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  CLOSED  CARS 

CHANDLER  distributors  in  many  cities  are  now  showing  the 
splendid  and  varied  line  of  new  Chandler  Closed  Cars.  These 
include  the  Limousine,  illustrated  above,  priced  at  $2450,  the  Sedan, 
$2250,  the  Coupe,  $1950,  the  Convertible  Sedan,  $1795,  and  the 
Cabriolet,  $1650. 


These  models  are  all  mounted 
on  the  famous  Chandler  light- 
weight six  chassis,  which  has  es- 
tablished itself  in  wide-spread 
favor  during  the  past  three  years 
through  its  satisfactory  service  to 
thousands  of  owners.  The  bodies 
are  examples  of  the  finest  devel- 
opment in  the  art,   graceful  in 


line,  roomy,  luxuriously  cush- 
ioned and  upholstered,  and  hand- 
somely appointed. 

The  prices,  too,  you  will  appre- 
ciate after  inspecting  the  cars, 
are  typically  representative  oi 
the  Chandler  policy  of  giving 
the  highest  possible  quality  for 
the  lowest  possible  price 


Catalog-  on  Request 
Early  Orders  Insure  Early  Deliveries 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  809-839  E.  131st  St..  CLEVELAND' 
New  York  City  Office,  1890  Broadway  Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 


■ 
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The  Conkiin 

Dealer 
will  fit  your  hand 


There  is  a  Dealer 
in  your  town 

If  you  do  not  know  who  he  is,  write 

u«  and  we  will  send  you  free 

a  useful  writing  novelty. 

The  Conkiin  Dealer  is  not  only 
a  merchant,  he  is  an  expert  fitter 
of  pens  to  hands.  His  Conkiin 
stock  contains  a  wide  variety  of 
pen  points  in  all  styles  ajid  sizes; 
he  can  furnish  you  with  a  pen  that 
will  exactly  fit  your  handwriting 
expression. 

Furthermore,  he  knows  the 
inside  mechanism  of  all  self-filling 
pens  and  he  will  demonstrate  to 
you  the  unique  simplicity  of 

Self- Filling 

buntain  Pen 

HON  LEAK  ABLE 

He    will    sliow    you    that    its    filling 
ilevice — the  famous  "Crescent-Filler" 
— is  wholly  devoid  of  anything  delicate 
or  intricate.      No  springs  or  hinges — no 
])ivots    or    separate    |>arts.      He    knows 
it  has  been  proven  by  seventeen  years' 
use  by  over  a  million  satisfied  users — 
the  only  self-filler  that  has 
had  the  "acid  test"  of  time. 
52.50,  $3, $4,  $5  and  up;  all 
self-filling;  all  non-leakable. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

291  CobUib  BIi1(-.  Tolnlo.  Obio.  U.S.A. 
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rebel  bands.  So  will  they  fight  an  in- 
vading army,  especially  if  it  be  that  of  the 
United  States. 

When  there  was  danger  of  intervention — 
stronger  than  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz — 
during  the  Huerta  regime,  women  of 
another  class,  the  wives  and  sweethearts 
and  sisters  of  Mexico,  began  organizing 
themselves  in  their  homes.  Not  as  nurses 
did  they  form  clubs  and  societies,  but  as 
women  determined  to  fight  to  keep  the 
terrible  '"dragon  of  the  north"  from 
devoui-ing  them  and  their  children,  as  the 
newspapers  told  them  he  would  do.  Ever 
since  the  landing  of  Cortez  woman  has 
been  the  slave  of  Mexico;  even  in  the 
educated,  wealthy  classes,  where  her  work 
was  not  so  arduous  as  that  of  the  wives  of 
the  14,000,000,  she  has  never  even  had  tlie 
privilege  of  being  a  companion  to  her 
husband,  except  in  isolated  cases;  while  as 
for  any  voice  in  public  affairs,  even  of  the 
simplest — that  has  been  beyond  hef  wildest 
dreams. 

But  w^hen  real  war's  shadow  fell  on 
her  country  she  offered  herself,  as  she  has 
always  been,  the  sacrifice  of  her  nation. 
How  much  or  how  little  faith  she  had  in 
her  husband  or  her  brother  as  warriors 
does  not  appear,  but  she  was  ready  to  give 
all  she  has  ever  had,  her  strength  and  life, 
to  her  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  And 
the  women  of  Mexico,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  will  be  found  fighting  against  the 
common  foe,  should  there  be  intervention, 
just  as  the  Carranzistas,  Villistas,  Zapatis- 
tas, and  other  revolutionaries  will  be  found 
united  in  a  long  war  of  Indian  reprisals. 


KEEPING  GOVERNMENT  CIPHER- 
CODES  SECRET 

WHEN  von  Jagow  and  Lansing  ex- 
change correspondence  concerning 
neutral  shipping  and  submarines,  the 
notes,  as  we  know,  are  laboriously  coded 
and  sent  to  the  sender's  representative  in 
the  other's  country,  there  to  be  as  labori- 
ously decoded  and  translated  before  they 
can  be  presented  to  the  addressee.  What 
would  happen  should  such  messages  be 
sent  in  plain  English  or  German  nobody 
seems  to  know.  "Abracadabra"  is  the 
accepted  language  of  diplomacy,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  used  without  question.  Mani- 
festly, however,  there  are  many  messages 
sent  by  this  Government  to  its  various 
departments  and  representatives  concern- 
ing the  purport  of  which  secrecj^  is  the 
prime  essential.  To  this  end,  each  de- 
partment of  the  Government  has  its  own 
code,  and  these  are  guarded  with  the 
utmost  vigilance.  Copies  of  these  are 
entrusted  only  to  the  chosen  few,  but  in 
spite  of  this  and  other  precautions  several 
copies  have  at  different  times  escaped. 
In  the  San  Francisco  Times  Illustrated 
Weekly,  Harry  B.  Kirtland,  former  Mili- 
tary Code  P^xpert  of  the  War  Department, 
states  that  the  War  Department  has  been 
the  one  to  suffer  most,  as  when,  for  exam- 
ple, several  copies  of  its  code  disappeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  He  gives 
us  one  story  to  illustrate  the  pains  taken  at 
times  to  frustrate  code  thefts: 

When  Secretary  of  Embassy  O'Shaugh- 


You  who  use 
Packer's  Tar  Soap! 

What  is  the  charac- 
teristic you  like  best— 
the  purity  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  its  pine- 
tar  .fragrance,  its 
soothing,  cooling 
efTect  on  the  scalp, 
or  the  fact  that  it 
makes  your  hair  so 
soft  and  clean  ? 

That  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  has  these  qual- 
ities, you  know. 

But  you  may  not 
know  why. 

This  is  the  reason:  Packer's 
jTar  Soap  is  made  of  pure 
vegetable  oils,  glycerine  and 
pine  tar;  combined  just  as 
they  should  be.  It  cools, 
it  soothes,  it  cleanses. 


Pure  as  the  Pines  " 


Send  10c  for  a  sample  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap.  State  whether  cake  or 
liquid  soap  is  desired. 

Send  also  for  Manual:  "The  Hair 
and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and  Treat- 
ment." 36  pages  of  practical  infor- 
mation. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 
Suite  84A,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


The 

nessy  and  his  party  left  Mexico  City  for 
Vera  Cruz  in  1914,  Capt.  William  A. 
Burnside,  U.  S.  A.,  our  military  attache, 
fearing  theft  of  his  baggage,  carried  his 
copy  of  the  War  Department  code  in  his 
hands.  His  trunks  were  broken  into  and 
searched  surreptitiously,  and  while  on  the 
train  the  attache,  in  the  presence  of 
American  witnesses,  burned  his  code,  leaf 
by  leaf,  igniting  it  from  cigarets.  The 
witnesses  swore  to  this,  and  on  filing  their 
affidavits  at  the  War  Department  the 
officer  was  relieved  from  all  responsibility. 

In  contrast  to  this  story,  however,  is  one 
of  a  rare  opportunity  lost  by  foreign  spies: 

Not  long  ago,  a  thousand  copies  of  the 
War  Department  code,  lying  in  a  covered, 
but  unfastened,  box  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment attic,  in  an  open  room,  visited  daily 
by  hundreds  of  curious  tourists  for  a  view 
across  the  city,  were  accidentally  discovered 
by  a  clerk.  Bound  in  gold  and  morocco, 
they  would  have  been  rare  souvenirs  of 
Washington.  Investigation  proved  that 
they  had  lain  there,  forgotten,  for  eight 
years.    Not  one  was  missing. 

We  are  told  that  the  Navy  Department 
code  is  weighted  with  lead,  and  every 
commander  is  supposed  to  throw  it  over- 
board in  the  event  of  capture.  But  in  spite 
of  this  rule  at  least  two  copies  have  dis- 
appeared. Only  one  code  appears  to  have 
been  kept  wholly  inviolable — that  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  this  one  has 
never  been  printed.     We  read: 

Its  compiler,  an  expert  codist  in  the 
office  of  the  6hief  of  that  bureau,  per- 
sonally typed  it  on  thin  sheets,  making  four 
copies,  which  were  then  bound.  One  was 
sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  another 
to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  a  third 
was  retained  in  the  bureau,  and  the  fourth 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  trusted  government 
officer  who,  for  confidential  reasons,  can 
not  be  named.  No  other  copies  exist, 
and  the  four  made  are  guarded  with  the 
utmost  vigilance.  It  is  the  vehicle  of 
secret  communication  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  our  colonial  possessions,  and 
is  the  only  government  code  in  whose 
certain  secrecy  absolute  confidence  is 
placed.  Only  the  most  vitally  important 
messages  coded  in  it  are  further  protected 
by  enciphering,  and  its  use  obv-iates  the 
delay  inevitable  in  enciphering  and  de- 
ciphering important  messages  coded  in 
the  more  widely  distributed  departmental 
codes.  It  is  the  one  really  secret  code  of 
the  United  States. 

But  a  code  discovered  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  all  efforts  at  secrecy  by 
the  particular  department  affected  are 
completely  frustrated;  for  a  message  al- 
ready coded  can  later  be  enciphered, 
whereupon  the  possession  of  a  specimen 
code-book  is  of  no  avail  to  the  spy  who 
waylays  the  message.  He  must  have  the 
cipher  key-word  a^  well,  and,  as  we  learn, 
these  are  kept  secret  most  effectually: 

These  key -words  are  never  put  into 
writing.  High  officers  leaving  Washington 
for  foreign  stations  receive  them  orally, 
and  commit  them  to  memory.  One  famous 
commanding  general  in  the  Philippines,  at 
a   critical   stage   of   our  foreign  relations 
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Wm.  Steele  b*  Sons  Company 
Engineers  find  Conslrtictors 


I 

I 


Electro  Dfnlnl 
Manit/tit turing  Company 
I'hUadflphia,  Pa. 


w6. 


The  Problem  of  Daylighting  and  Ventilating  Has  Been    ^ 


I 

i 

i 

I 


Reduced  to  an  Exact  Science 

Progressive  owners  of  Factories,  Foundries,  Powder 
Houses,  Modern  Retail  Stores,  and  those  in  charge  of 
Educational  Institutions,  now  realize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  Daylighting  and  Ventilating  in  promoting 
efficiency  and  health. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  such  perfection  been  attained  as  evidenced 
in  the  Lupton  Counterbalanced  and  Counterweighted  Sash  and  in  the 
Pond  Continuous  Sash — Lupton  Products. 

The    Lupton    Service    is    extended   to  those  who  contemplate  the 
erection  of  modern  buildings,  and  in  the  Lupton  Catalog  No.  8  are 
many  examples  of  the  finest  buildings  as  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  including  such  notable  buildings  as  the 
General  Electric  Co.,    Erie,  Pa. 
Willys-Overland  Co. ,  Toledo,  Ohio 


i 


Deere  &  Company,  East  Moline,  III. 

Counterbalanced  Sash 

General  Electric  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Ford  Motor  Machine  Shop,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Union  Tool  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Central  Moron  Sugar  Co. ,  Havana,  Cuba 
Pond  Continuous   Sash 


General  Electric  Co.  Laboratory, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
General  Vehicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Counterweighted  Sash 


Mississippi  River  Power  House,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Ford  Motor  Power  House,   Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lupton  Steel  Power  House  Sath 


The  above  list  is  only  afeiv  of  the  many  bjiildiiigs  illitstrated  in  the  Lupton  Catalog. 

This  comprehensive  Book  of  Enarravings  mailed  to  any  part  of  the 
world  upon  request,  All  questions  relative  to  Daylighting  and 
Ventilating  will  be  answered  by  experts. 

DAVID    LUPTON'S     SONS    COMPANY 

Westmoreland  and  Tulip  Streets        :       PHILADELPHIA 


I- 

W^k       Chicago 


New  York 


Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 


Detroit 


IMPROVE  YOUR  APPEARANCE 

Free  bot.klct  showing  photos  of  men  with  ami 
without  the  "Perfect  Leg  Forms"  for  Row.Legs 
and  Knork.Knees.  Manufacturers  of  Braces, 
Trnsses.  Abdominal  Bolts.  Elastic  Stockings  and 
Artificial  Limbs.    Please  state  your  needs. 

PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  D 
tlU  .\.  )la.v(ield  Avenue,  Austin,  t  blcagti.  111. 


By  Janus  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions.  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and    stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth.  320  pp.     $1.50  net.    Postpaid  $1 .6j. 
H  >K  X  >V.\«>.tM.S  COMI'ANY.  354-HCO  Kourih  A*e..  >FH  VOKR 


Note  the  pleasing  effect  obtained 
with  "CREO-DIPT  '  Stained 
Shingles — one  color  on  roof;  an- 
other on  side  walls. 


"most  artistic— yet  inexpensive 

If  you  would  make   your  "dream-home"  come  true,  study  the 
unique  artistic    effects  you   can  secure  by   using 

"CREO-DIPT"  IJiVJil? 

17  Cii-:i<los       lO.  IS.  34-iiich      SO  Culoi-s 

The  best  cedar  shingles  stained  by  special  preservative 

process  giving  30  different  soft-toned  colors. 

They  are  rot-,  decay-,  worm-  and  weather-proof.  Cheaper 

than  brush-coated  or  shingles  stained  on  the  job  and 

they  last  twice  as  long.   All  perfect  shingles,  ready 

to  lay  with  absolutely  no  waste. 

Send  for  Sample  of  Colors  on  wood  and  Book 

picturing  80  beautiful  homes  all  over  the  U.  S. 

When  writing,    name  of  architect  and  lumber 

dealer  would  be  appreciated  g^^^  „,  j  ^  corrlgan.  Manor  Park,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

InslBtl  Any  good  lamber  dealer  can  sopply  you  Architects — The  John  Henry  Newson  Co.,  Cleveland 

$TAIVD.%RD  ST.tl.'VKD  ^HI.\CL.I<:  COMPA.'VV,    1 0»4   Oliver  Street,  No.  Tonawnndii.  .V.  Y. 

(Factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Trade) 
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TR  ADE    M AR  H 


SMILES    AT 


A  Famous  Shoe-Print! 


The  Trail  of  the 
Zig-Zag  Tread 


Look  up   "Lee  Tirei"  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 


Dislrihulori  in  all 
the  Principal  Cities 


EACH  NEW  LEE  TRAIL  ON 
road  or  pavement  signifies  that 
one  more  motorist  has  obtained 
deliverance  from  the  commonest  and 
worst  of  tire  evils — Puncture,and  Blow- 
out. Fewer  tires.  Less  expense.  More 
Mileage. 

PUNCTURE-PROOF 

GUARANTEED 


LEE 


MILEAGE 
FIRST; 


PNEUMATIC      NON-SKID     PUNCTURE-PROOF 


Construction  described  in  new  booklet "  L" 

LEE  TIRE  6c  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goodi  Since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 


Preserve  a  His- 
tory oltheWar— 
Pictures  and  All 

An  invaluable  current  history. 
rheinip<irlantariirle3onallsidcs 
of  big  questions  which  a  re  printed 
Mil  he  Literary  Digest  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  Vou'll  need 
tlifin  ioT  reference  ill  the  future. 

Your  Old  Digests  Transformed  into  a 

Valuable  Book 
of  Reference 

Thoroafhly  Indrxed      Complete  Index  Supplied 
With  Each  Volume 

Vou  should  have  I  he  l.iterar>-  I  liRost 
Special  Hinder — the  most  practii.d 
ever  invented — just  "slip  the  Digest 
in"  and  it  stays.  Attractive  and  in- 
teresting volume  for  oflTice,  library 
or  waitin^-r^x-m  table. 

riolh  RInrirr  whirh  hold*  2fi  iMiira.  «l|.,'il) 
^  rmrr\tkt*  p*!'!.  *«pfrliil  IJItrnrt  or  Ualllnr* 
Konm  Slir,  tiir    .1    l««tir«,  Imllallon    Mtilr- 
l>i>%ll>alil. 


The    Literary    Digest 
Binder  kinr  *  «i<;\\i.is  ro. 


.•l.ii:ir.ii  I'liiinb  .«<r..  >ci<  Tork 


A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.II.D..  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  Enclish  construction  absolutely  clear, 
umo.  cloth.    $1.50  net:  postaceizc. 

KlMi  *  >Vtfi>Al,I.S  roMI-OY.  334  3S0  Fourth  ATpniif.  NrwTork 


TOLSTOY'S  E.SSAYS  AND  Ll-.TTKHS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Avimer  Matdb.  iimo, 
cloth,  37J  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

How  to  Deal  With 

HUMAN  NATURE 

IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Author  of  "How  to  Do  Buiineu  hy  Letter."  "The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking  the  Eoflith  Lanfuage,"  Etc. 

A  Big,  Practical  Book  on  Doing  Business  by; 

Correspondence,  Advertising,  and  Salesmanship. 


Direction.  SugKestion.  Study,  and  Example,  baaed  on 
the  Real  Paychology  of  Business  Effort. 
Considers  with  care  National  Characteristica,  Service, 
Your  Oyifn  Valuation  of  Yourself.  Monopoly  for  Ev- 
ery Man,  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works.  Advertising, 
The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its  Uses.  Principles  of 
Appeal.  Proportion  and  Emphasis,  Analyzing  a  Busi- 
ness. Correspondence.  Various  Styles  in  Business 
Letter  Writing,  System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence, 
A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business,  Collections  by  Mail, 
etc.    Price,  $2.00  Ae/,  6y  mall.  $2. 12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


several  years  ago,  forgot  the  key-word,  and 
a  young  officer  made  the  long  trip  from 
Washington  to  Alanila  to  repeat  it  to  him. 
This  is  common  practise  in  the  Navy,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  officers  whose  only 
mission  is  to  deliver  orally  a  cipher-key 
word  to  be  sent  on  such  missions  half- 
round  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  our 
government  ciphers,  as  used  in  connection 
with  the  codes,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
absolute.  It  rests  in  the  honor  and  fidelity 
of  trusted  and  patriotic  officers,  and  not  one 
iota  on  any  ^\Titten  book  or  paper. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY    SOOTHSAYING 

T  XTERPRETING  dreams  in  the  manner 
-^  of  the  ancient  soothsayers  is  not  after 
all  a  lost  art.  Many  medical  men  have 
endeavored  to  explain  the  realm  of  dreams, 
and  the  study  has  been  a  fascinating  one 
for  a  host  of  amateur  psychologists,  but 
there  have  been  few  who  have  thought  of 
seeking  any  practical  advantage  in  this 
explanation.  Now  appears  one  Isador  H. 
Coriat,  an  instructor  in  neurology  at 
Tufts  College  Medical  School  and  expert 
on  nervous  diseases  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  who  declares,  somewhat  as  does 
Freud  in  his  doctrine  of  the  practical 
uses  of  psychoanalysis,  that  the  study  of 
dreams  and  their  interpretation  can  be 
employed,  as  the  soothsayers  of  an  older 
world  employed  them,  in  the  curing  of 
perplexing  diseases.  It  is  Dr.  Coriat's 
theory  that  there  lie  in  our  dreams,  if  we 
can  only  read  them  rightly,  secrets  of  our 
deepest  desires  that  no  waking  mind, 
whether  our  own  or  any  other's,  can  know. 
In  his  book,  "The  Meaning  of  Dreams," 
from  which  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Sunday  Magazine  gives  selections  and 
paraphrases  in  brief,  he  explains  a  number 
of  dreams  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
more  or  less.  Thus  the  dream  of  falling, 
which  we  have  learned  to  attribute  to  our 
arboreal  ancestors,  is  an  expression  merely 
of  the  desire  to  throw  off  all  responsibility. 
The  dream .  of  flj'ing,  which  we  have 
formerly  been  told  may  be  prophetic, 
is  here  regarded  as  the  satisfaction  of  the 
secret  wish  to  be  free  of  social  restraint 
and  not  to  be  bound  down  by  conventions. 
This  desire  to  be  free  of  conventions  some- 
times develops  a  corollary  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  wild  abandon  and  irresponsi- 
bility of  a  child,  which  is  answered  rather 
unpleasantly  by  the  familiar  dream  of  find- 
ing ourselves  in  a  pubhc  place  in  unsuitable 
apparel. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  this 
method  of  dream  -  interpretation  is  the 
recital  of  definite  occasions  on  wliich  the 
interpretation  aided  in  the  diagnosis  and 
cure  of  a  patient.  Such  was  the  case  of  a 
little  girl  of  eleven  years,  who  had  suddenly 
become  completely  blind.  The  blindness 
was  diagnosed  as  of  the  hysterical  order — 
easily  curable  if  one  could  reach  and  treat 
the  true  cause  of  the  hysterical  condition. 
This  Dr.  Coriat  sought  to  do  through  the 
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study  of  the  little  girl's  dreams,  and,  with 
the  mother's  aid,  succeeded  in  tabulating 
a  few  of  them,  as  follows: 

Dream  I.  She  was  chasing  her  pet 
squirrel  around  the  house,  and  it  also 
appeared  as  if  the  squirrel  chased  her. 

Dream  II.  The  house  took  fire,  and  all 
the  family  were  saved  except  her  baby 
brother,  eighteen  months  old,  who  was 
burned  up. 

Dream  III.  She  and  her  brother  S., 
aged  nine,  were  coming  down  the  street, 
and  through  a  crack  in  the  sidewalk  she 
saw  a  penny  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
Then  she  saw  pennies  all  around,  and  filled 
her  pockets.  Then  a  man  came  by  and 
shot  her  brother  and  killed  him,  and  she 
felt  bad.  Then  the  man  also  shot  at  her, 
but  merely  frightened  her. 

Dream  IV.  Her  baby  brother  G.  was 
missing.  He  had  gone  away  and  run  up  to 
church,  and  she  started  to  run  after  him. 
Then  he  turned  and  ran  into  a  snow-drift 
and  disappeared. 

Dream  V.  She  and  her  three-year-old 
brother  R.  and  a  little  girl  playmate,  B., 
were  sliding  down-hill  on  their  sleds. 
Finally  R.  ran  into  a  snow-drift  and  dis- 
appeared. B.  and  she  ran  on  and  left  him 
there. 

Dream  VI.  She  was  in  school,  happy, 
studying  her  lessons,  and  with  all  her 
schoolmates. 

What  was  to  be  made  out  of  this  queer 
jumble  of  nonsense?  The  first  thing 
obviously  was  to  find  all  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  contrast  in  this  list  of 
dreams,  and  when  Dr.  Coriat  had  done 
so  he  felt  himself  well  on  the  road  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  them  all,  for,  as 
we  are  shown: 

To  the  physician  the  essential  fact  was 
that  in  most  of  the  dreams  some  one  of 
the  patient's  younger  brothers  disappeared 
or  came  to  disaster.  Despite  the  fact 
that  in  her  waking  hours  the  girl  was 
devoted  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
unflinchingly  believed  that  these  disasters 
were  simply  the  dream-fulfilment  of  a 
wish  of  her  subconscious  mind.  Through  a 
childish  jealousy  which  is  not  rare,  her 
unconscious  self  frequently  wished  them 
dead,  and  her  dreams  brought  the  wish  to 
pass.  It  was  significant.  Dr.  Coriat 
thought,  that  she  became  blind  at  a  time 
when  the  absence  of  her  mother  from 
home  placed  upon  the  child  unusual 
burdens  in  caring  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  family. 

Now,  to  a  child,  according  to  Dr.  Coriat, 
wishing  that  a  person  were  dead  is  only 
synonymous  with  wishing  him  out  of 
sight.  In  this  case  the  wish  was  so  pow- 
erful, he  believed,  that  it  not  only  con- 
trolled her  dreams,  but  accomplished  in  the 
reality  of  her  senses  her  desh-e  never  to 
see  her  brothers  and  sisters  again.  She 
became  afflicted  with  hysterical  bUndness 
— a  form  of  loss  of  eyesight  which  is  not 
organic,  but  nervous  in  origin. 

However,  the  subconscious  wish  that 
her  brothers  and  sisters  would  vanish 
from  her  sight  was  so  vehement  that  it  over- 
reached itself,  and  she  became  blind  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  the  schoolmates  of 
whom  she  was  not  jealous,  and  to  the 
blackboard  lessons  and  books  of  which  she 
was  fond.  Therein  the  physician  found  the 
suggestion  upon  which  he  based  his 
treatment. 

Other  dreams  than  those  cited  indicated 
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Oil  the  Road  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego 

CONFIDENCE  in  your  car  is  essential  for 
the  trans-continental  tour. 

Building  confidence  into  the  car  has  been  the  first 
principle  of  each  of  the  engineers  responsible  for 
the  forty-six  cars  listed  below. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Lighting — Starting — Ignition 

are  offered  to  the  public  as  a  part  of  each  of  these 
cars.    They  cannot  be  purchased  separately. 

Cars  so  equipped  are  immune  from  electrical  troubles.  Gener- 
ators run  at  magneto  speed — direct  coupled  armature — entirely 
enclosed — Avindings  proof  against  heat,  water  and  oil — together 
zvith  the  well-knozvn  Westinghouse  quality — assure  long  life 
w^ith  minimum  wear. 

Westinghouse  Ignition  gives  the  car  ease  oj  contro,  Tind  gaso- 
line economy,  due  particularly  to  its  strong  spark  and  automatic 
spark  advance. 


•Allen 

♦American  La  France 

*Apperson 

tAtterbury 

JAustin 

♦Biddle 

*Case 

•Crawford 

JCunningham 

•Dart' 

•Davis 

•Dorris 


•Federal 

JF.  I.  A.  T. 

•Glide 

•Gramm 

•Halladay 

JHupmobile] 

•Imperial 

tKisselKar 

•Kline  Kar  . 

tLauth-J  uergens 

•Lenox 

•Lexington-Howard 


tLocomobile 

•Marion 

•McFarlan 

1 M  itchell-Lewis 

•Moreland 

J  National 

•Pathfinder 

t  Pierce-Arrow 

•Pilot 

tPullman 

t  Richard 

•Riddle 


•Seagrave 
tSinger 
•Standard 
•Sterling  (Motor 

Boats) 
•Stewart 
•Touraine 
•United  States 

Carriage 
•Vulcan 

•Wealthy  Heights 
•Wichita 


*Starling,  Lighting,  and  Ignition.        -[Lighting  and  Ignition.        XSlarting  and  Lighting. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Automobile  Equipment  Dept.,  Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Special  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems  (.Starling — Lighiin, 


biles 


Ignition)  for  Ford  AutomO' 
S7S  to  SI  12.50.    Look  for  the  Westinghouse  Service  Stations  and  Agents 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Pown 


1     - 
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D(.»n't  be  bothered  with  your  shirt 
bulging  out  in  front.     Wear  tlie 

"Missin-Link" 

This  simple  and  practical  (invisible) 
device  positively  liuMs  :»birts  down 
sniootli  and  support  s  the  trousers.  It 
your  dealer  ha-^n't  it,  send  25c  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 

102  Inler-SoQlhern  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ON  PLAYER 
PIANO  ROLLS 


Save  Half 

Enjoy  the  best,  full-score  music  yet  save  45c 
to  soc  on  the  dollar,  get  quicker  delivery,  and 
choice  of  over  2000  selections  (classic,  popu- 
lar, etc.).  Arrangement  of  our  rolls  celebrated. 
Materials  of  highest  quality. 

90-Page  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  convincingly  how  to  get  truly  desirable 
(88-note)  player-music  at  genuine  half  prices. 

S.  C.  Consumers  Music  Co.,  Sta.  H,  Buffalo 


ill 


N.  Y. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

Hv  Paul  Dubois.  M.O.  12ino,  Cloth,  64  pages.    .50rents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPA.NY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Club  Woman's 

Hondybook  of  Programs  and  Club  Management 

CompUed  by  K.\TE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N .  J. 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  this 
guide-boolc  gives  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
organize  and  conduct  her  club. 
In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 
Parliamentary  Rules  Fully  Explained 
— Book  Lists — Topics  for  Papers — 
Outlines   for   Programs  —  Complete 
Programs — And  Full    Information 
as    to  the  use   of  Libraries    and 
Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 
Sources  of  Information  on  People 
and  Topics  of  the  Day. 

16mo,  cloth,  192  pages,  75c  net 

By  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

364-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

The  New  Reo  the  Fifth— $875 

Wheel   Base — 115  inches. 

Springs — Front — Semj-elliptic — 38  "x 
2"  with  7  leaves.  Rear — three- 
quarter  elliptic.  Lower  section — - 
44^8 "x2"  with  7  leaves;  upper  sec- 
tion 22  13-16"x2"  with  7  leaves. 

Front  Axle — I-beam,  drop  forged, 
with  Timken  roller  bearing  spindles. 

Rear  Axle — Tubular — semi-floating, 
Timken  roller  bearings  at  differen- 
tial —Hyatt  High  Duty  roller  bear- 
ings at  wheels,  pinion  integral  with 
stub  shaft — two  universal  joints  in 
propeller  shaft. 

Tires — 34"x4"  front  and  rear.  Non- 
skid  on  rear. 

Motor — Vertical,  four-cylinder,  cast 
in  pairs,  modified  L  type  with  inte- 
gral head,  with  inlet  valve  in  head. 
Valves  mechanically  operated  and 
protected. 

Cylinder     Dimensions — 43'^"x4}^". 

Horsepower — 35. 

Cooling  System — Water  jackets  and 
tubular   radiator,    cellular   pattern. 

Lubrication — Automatic  force  feed 
by  plunger  pump  with  return  sys- 
tem. 

Carburetor — Automatic,  heated  by 
hot  air  and  hot  water. 

Ignition — Combined  generator  and 
magneto,  driven  through  timing 
gears  with  100  ampere  hour  storage 
battery. 

Starter — Electric,  separate  unit,  six 
volt,  connected  to  transmission. 

Transmission — Selective  swinging 
type  with  single  rod  center  control. 

Clutch — Multiple  dry  disc,  faced  with 
asbestos  with  positive  instant  re- 
lease. 

Brakes — Two  on  each  rear  wheel,  one 
internal,  one  external,  14"  diameter 
drums  —  service  brake  intercon- 
nected with  clutch  pedal. 

Steering — Gear  and  sector  with  18" 
steering  wheel. 

Control — Left-hand  drive,  center 
control — spark  and  throttle  on 
steering  wheel  with  foot  accelerator. 

Positive — Thief-proof  locking  device. 

Fenders — Drawn  sheet  steel  of  latest 
oval  type  shield  between  running 
boards  and  txxiy — close  fitting, 
quick  detachable  under  pan — alum- 
inum bound,  linoleum  covered 
running  boards. 

Gasoline  Capacity — 16  gallons. 

Body — Five  -  passenger — streamline 
touring  car  type  with  extra  wide 
full  "U"  doors,  front  and  rear. 
Genuine  leather  upholstering.  Deep 
cushions  and  backs. 

Finish — Body,  Golden  OUve,  running 
gear,  black;  equipment  nickel  trim- 
med. 

Equipment — Fully  electric  lighted 
throughout:  improved  5-bow,  one- 
man  mohair  top  with  full  side  cur- 
tains; mohair  slip  cover  .clean -vision, 
rain- vision,  ventilating  windshield: 
speedometer;  electric  horn;  extra 
nm  with  improved  tire  brackets- 
pump;  jack;  complete  tool  and  tire 
outfit;  foot  and  robe  rails. 

price — $875,  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Here  Are  the  New  REO  Models 

Look  at  the   Cars,    Consider    the  Values,   and  When  Your 
Astonishment  Has  Somewhat  Abated 


WE  FEEL  WE  MUST  EXPLAIN  to  our 
.  more  intelligent  readers  why  and  how  it  is 
possible  to  place  such  cars  in  your  hands  at 
such  unheard  of  prices. 

FOR  WITHOUT  THAT  EXPLANATION 
without  reasons  so  logical  they  must  sat- 
isfy you — you  could  not  accept  these  values 
as  genuine. 

OF  COURSE  THE  PRICES  ALONE 
would  not  astonish — might  not  even  inter- 
est you.  For  mere  price  taken  by  itself, 
indicates  nothing  to  the  intelligent  buyer. 

BESIDES  YOU'VE  BEEN  SURFEITED 
with  announcements  of  "big  cars  at  little 
prices" — this  year  more  than  ever  before. 

MOST  MAKERS  SEEM  TO  HAVE  lost 
their  heads  in  the  fierce  battle  of  price  com- 
petition. As  a  result  you've  seen  price 
reductions  that  we  think  must  have  indi- 
cated to  your  mind  clearly  one  of  two 
things — either  that  the  value  was  not 
there  last  season  or  couldn't  be  this. 

SO  MERE  PRICE— EVEN  THESE  sensa- 
tional new  Reo  prices — would  interest  you 
only  mildly  if  at  all. 

BUT  KNOWING  AS  YOU  DO,  REO 
standards  of  excellence  in  materials  and 
manufacture;  knowing  as  you  do  the  Reo 
reputation  for  making  only  cars  of 
sterling  quality;  knowing  and  estimating 
as  you  will,  Reo  integrity  in  selling  as  well 
as  in  making  you  must  marvel  at  these  prices. 

FOR  TAKEN  WITH  THE  QUALITY  of 
these  two  famous  Reo  models,  these  prices 
represent,  we  verily  believe,  the  greatest 
values  ever  offered  in  an  automobile. 

BOTH  REO  MODELS— Reo  the  Fifth,  "The 
Incomparable  Four,"  and  the  Reo  Six 
- — have  long  since  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Both  have  been  tried  and 
proven — and  not  by  factory  testers,  but  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  owners, 
and  in  every  land. 

IT  WASN'T  NECESSARY  either  to  improve 
the  quality  or  to  reduce  the  price — except 
that  it  is  and  always  has  been  the  Reo 
desire  to  give  Reo  buyers  greater  value  than 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere  and  just  as 
much  more  as  our  greater  experience  and 
superior   facilities   could   give. 

BUT  IT  WAS  POSSIBLE— and  that  was 
sufficient. 

A  COMBINATION  OF  FACTORS  and 
conditions  that  are,  we  belie\e,  unique 
with  Reo,  made  these  prices  for  these 
quality-cars  possible. 

NO;  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it — prices  of  no  impor- 
tant materials  are  lower,  while  prices  of 
many  are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago. 


ONLY  WAY  COST  OF  MATERIALS  in  a 
car  can  be  reduced  this  year  is  by  reducing 
quality  of  materials — using  inferior  or 
substitutes. 

YES;  THERE  IS  ANOTHER  WAY— the 
simple  expedient  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
materials.  In  other  words,  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  car. 

FOR  IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT  YOU  CAN  reduce 
the  cost  of  an  automobile  twenty-five  per- 
cent by  simply  cutting  the  weight  dowa 
that  much.  Some  do — to  the  danger  point 
we  believe. 

REO  CARS  ARE  LIGHT  CARS— but  not 
light  to  the  point  of  flimsiness.  They  are  as 
light  as  may  be  without  sacrifice  of  safety 
or  durability. 

SO  THAT  EXPEDIENT  of  cutting  down 
the  amoimt  of  materials  that  go  into  the 
car  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  any  more  than 
was  the  other  of  using  materials  of  inferior 
quality  or  substitution. 

IN  THE  MAKING  OF  REOS  this  year  we 
are  using — not  better  because  they  are  not 
to  be  had — but  the  same  quality  of  mater- 
ials as  formerly.  So  that  isn't  the  reason 
for  the  lower  price. 

COST  OF  MAKING,  IS  HOWEVER  some- 
what less  thanks  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
ways  we  have  been  able  to  reach  a  still 
higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

ONE  BIG  ITEM  IN  COST  REDUCTION 
of  these  two  models  was  the  fact  that  both 
had  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

WHEN  WE  TELL  YOU  that,  had  we  found 
it  necessary  to  project  a  new  model  to  take 
the  place  of  either  of  these,  we  would  have 
set  aside  a  fund  of  at  least  $100,000  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  experiment — and 
would  have  doubled  the  amount  had  our 
plan  been  to  supplant  both — you  will  see 
where  we  have  been  able  to  place  to  the 
credit  of  Reo  buyers  for  the  coming  year  a 
fund  of  at  least  $200,000. 

IT  TAKES  AT  LEAST  THREE  YEARS  to 
perfect  any  new  automobile  model. 

ANYWAY  IT  TAKES  THAT  LONG  to  get 
a  car  to  the  point  of  perfection  where  we 
are  willing  to  offer  it  to  Reo  buyers  and 
back  it  with  the  Reo  guarantee. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  manufacturing  cost  and  at 
the  same  time  the  making  of  a  better  pro- 
duct, was  to  be  found  in  Reo  itself. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co., 
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and   the   New   REO   Prices 

Read  Carefully  the  Explanations  of  How  These 
Sensational  Prices  Were  Made  Possible 


NEVER  SINCE  THE  DAY  REO  WAS 
incorporated  has  there  been  a  single  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  executive  organiza- 
tion. 

THE  SAME  PRESIDENT  presides  who 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  first  meeting  of 
Reo. 

THE  SAME  GENERAL  MANAGER  di- 
rects; the  same  engineer  designs;  the 
same  expert  handles  the  funds;  the  same 
purchasing  agent  buys;  the  same  factory 
superintendent  oversees;  and  finally,  the 
same  men  direct  the  sales,  who  have 
handled  these  important  departments  since 
the  first  Reo  was  designed  and  made  and 
sold.  ^ 

ALL  WE'VE  LEARNED  WE'VE  KEPT 
right  in  the  Reo  organization. 

AND  IN  THE  FACTORY— do  you  know 
there  are  scores  of  men  in  the  Reo  factories 
today  working  on  these  latest  Reo  models 
who  worked  on  the  very  first  Reo?  Hun- 
dreds who  have  been  here  six  to  ten  years. 

SO  THERE  AGAIN  WE  CAN  SAY  "All 
we've  learned  we've  kept."  Every  man  has 
become  a  specialist — is  an  expert — at  his 
particular  task. 

REO  DEALERS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE— 
however,  the  credit  is  theirs — for  the  big- 
gest item.  For,  but  for  the  unprecedented 
action  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  hun- 
dreds of  Reo  Distributors  we  could  not  have 
placed  these  cars  in  your  hands  at  these 
prices. 

LIKE  THE  FACTORY  ORGANIZATION 

the  Reo  Dealer  Organization  has  been  with 

us  from  the  first.  Many  of  the  principal  Reo 

dealers  have  sold  Reos  exclusively  ever  since 

.the  first  Reo  was  made. 

WELL,  THIS  SEASON  WE  WERE  con- 
fronted with  a  problem — price  competition 
to  an  extent  greater  than  ever  before. 

OUR  DEALERS  INSISTED  that,  even 
though  fortified  with  Reo  quality  and  pres- 
tige, still  they  could  not  wholly  ignore  price 
competition. 

WE  CONTENDED  that  price  did  not  mat- 
ter; that  it  fooled  no  one — or  at  most  only 
a  small  percentage  of  buyers  and  they  not 
the  most  desirable. 
WE  SHOWED  THEM  that  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing Reos  could  not  be  materially  lessened 
without  reducing  the  quality — and  our  plan 
was  to  improve  the  quality  wherever  and 
whenever  possible. 


Lansing,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


WHY,  WE  REO  FOLK  wouldn't  want  to  be 
in  business  if  we  couldn't  feel  we  could  make 
better  cars  this  year  than  last ;  next  year  than 
this! 

WE  SET  OUR  OWN  STANDARDS  and  will 
always  ignore  those  of  others — at  least  when 
they  trend  downward! 

BUT  THEY  PROTESTED  that  the  average 
buyer  saw  only  the  price  tag.  That  while 
he  saw  the  reduction  in  price  he  did  not 
notice  the  reduction  in  quality — in  value. 
So  they  wanted  a  competitive  price  on 
Reos  as  well  as  Reo  quality  in  the  product. 

THERE  WAS  ONLY  ONE  WAY  it  could  be 
done — that  was  if  the  dealers  would  agree 
to  handle  Reo  cars  on  a  smaller  margin  of 
profit  than  is  the  rule  with  other  cars.  We 
told  them  if  they  would  agree  to  that  we 
could  set  a  price  on  Reo  cars  that  would 
create  a  genuine  sensation. 

AND  THEY  AGREED!  It  is  an  unprece- 
dented action  we  believe.  And  that  the 
hundreds  of  Reo  Distributors  assented  to 
the  plan  was  due  to  another  unique  condi- 
tion— namely,  the  extremely  low  cost  of 
selling  and  of  giving  service  on  Reo  cars. 

A  CANVASS  SHOWED  this  remarkable 
fact:  That  the  average  cost  of  the  deal- 
er's guarantee  on  a  Reo  car — the  cost  of 
keeping  it  in  perfect  running  order  and  its 
buyer  thoroughly  satisfied — was  less  than 
six  dollars  per  car  per  year! 

JUST  COMPARE  THAT  with  the  cost  of 
maintaining  some  makes  of  cars! 

WHY,  ONE  OF  OUR  DEALERS  who  hand- 
led two  other  lines  last  season — but  who 
says,  most  emphatically,  he  will  handle 
Reos  exclusively  hereafter — tells  us  that  the 
average  cost  to  him  per  car  on  one  of  those 
lines  was  $60  and  on  the  other  $49 — while 
Reo  averaged  in  his  case  $4.75  per  car  per 
year!  '' 

AND  THAT  WASN'T  ALL.  The  factor 
that  Reo  Distributors  consider  most  impor- 
tant is  the  customer — satisfied  or  the  reverse. 
For  you  must  know  that  though  that  dealer 
spent  $60  to  keep  a  certain  car  running  he 
still  could  not  keep  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
sold  that  car  satisfied — not  even  by  taking 
it  back  and  standing  the  full  loss  himself. 

HE  COULD  NOT  REIMBURSE  him  in 
dollars  for  the  delays,  the  disappointments 
and  the  aggravations  he  had  suffered. 

SO  REOS  WILL  BE  SOLD  in  the  future  on 
a  lesser  margin  from  the  dealer  to  user  (and 
factory  margin  has  always  been  as  close  as 
was  safe)  than  any  other  automobile  in  the 
same  class  or  of  higher  price. 

AND  YOU  AS  A  REO  BL^YER  get  the  full 
benefit. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

The  New  Reo  Six— $1250 

Wheel   Base — 126  inches. 

Springs — Front — Semi-elliptic —  38" 
X  2#  with  8  leaves.  Rear — Canti- 
lever—504"x2  J"  with  8  leaves. 

Front  Axle — I-beam,  drop  forged 
with  Timken  roller  bearing  spindles. 

Rear  Axle — Full  floating,  Timken 
roller  bearings  at  differential  and  at 
wheels — two  universal  joints  in 
propeller  shaft. 

Tires — 34"  X  4 '2"  front  and  rear. 
Non-skid  on  rear. 

Motor — Vertical,  six-cylinder,  cast  in 
threes,  modified  L  type  with  inte- 
gral head,  with  inlet  valve  in  head. 
Valve  mechanically  operated  and 
protected. 

Cylinder     Dimensions — 3  A  ^  5J^" 
Horsepower — 45. 

Cooling  System — Water  jackets  and 
tubular  radiator,  cellular  pattern. 
Water  circulation  by  centrifugal 
pump  direct  to  exhaust  valves. 

Lubrication — Automatic  force  feed 
by  plunger  pump  with  return  sys- 
tem. 

Carburetor — Automatic,  heated  by 
hot  air  and  hot  water. 

Ignition — Combined  generator  and 
magneto,  driven  through  timing 
gears  with  100  ampere  hour  storage 
battery. 

Starter — Electric,  separate  unit,  con- 
nected to  transmission. 

Transmission — Selective  swinging 
type  with  single  rod,  center  control. 

Clutch — Multiple  dry  disc,  faced  with 
asbestos,  positive  instant  release. 

Brakes — Two  on  each  rear  wheel,  one 
internal,  one  external,  14"  diameter 
drums — service  brake  intercon- 
nected with  clutch  pedal. 

Steering— Gear  and  sector  with  18" 
steering  wheel. 

Control — Left-hand  drive,  center 
control — spark  and  throttle  on 
steering  wheel  with  foot  accelerator. 

Positive — Thief- proof  locking  device. 

Fenders — Drawn  sheet  steel  of  latest 
oval  type — shield  between  running 
boards  and  body — close  fitting, 
quick  detachable  under  pan — alum- 
inum bound,  linoleum  covered 
running  boards. 

Gasoline  Capacity — 18  gallons.Tank 
in  rear  with  Stewart  Vacuum  Sys- 
tem supply. 

Body — Seven-passenger — touring  car 
type  with  extra  wide  full  "U"  doors 
front  and  rear.  Genuine  No.  1 
hand-buffed,  enameled  finished 
leather  upholstering.  Deep  cushions 
and  backs. 

Finish — Body,  Golden  Olive — run- 
ning gear,  black — equipment  nickel 
trimmed. 

Equipment — Fully  electric  lighted 
throughout;  improved  5-bow,  one- 
man,  mohair  top  with  full  side  cur- 
tains; mohair  slip  cover;  clear-vision, 
rain- vision,  ventilating  windshield; 
speedometer;  electric  horn;  brack- 
ets; power  tire  pump;  jack;  complete 
tool  and  tire  outfit;  foot  and  robe 
rails.  « 

Price — $1250,  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  Mich. 
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PEACHES  ARE  CHEAP 

BIGGEST    CROP    FVER    HARVESTED 
NOW  SELLING  AT  LOW  PRICES 

THREE  bushels  of  peaches  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States  is  the  esti- 
mated supply  available  from  this  season's 
harvest.  A  bumper  crop,  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  5,598,000 
bushels  more  than  last  year,  is  now  being 
sold  by  the  growers  through  the  whole- 
salers and  retailers  of  every  city  through- 
out the  country. 

Wholesale  prices  are  so  low  in  many 
cases  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and 
transportation.  The  growers'  calamity  is  the 
<"onsumer's  opportunity.  Peaches  are  the 
cheapest  fruit  available  during  the  month 
of  September. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
consumers  to  can  enough  peaches  for  two 
seasons.  Heavy  crops  are  usually  suc- 
ceeded by  light  crops,  as  trees  take  one 
year's  rest  after  producing  abnormally. 

The  National  Housewives  League  is  con- 
ducting a  campaign  of  education  and  pub- 
licity, advising  housewives  throughout  the 
United  States  to  cut  the  cost  of  living  by 
buying  peaches.  The  slogan  is,  "Eat  what 
you  can,  can  what  you  can't." 

The  Cold  Pack  Method  for  Canning  Peaches 
cu  Developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  as  follows : 

'  Scald  the  peaches  with  boiling  water  and 
remove  the  skins.  Pack  the  peaches  in 
sterilized  jars,  whole  or  in  halves.  Pour 
over  them  a  syrup  made  from  four  lbs. 
sugar  anrl  throe  quarts  of  water  boiled 
together  for  five  minutes.  Place  rubbers 
and  cover  on  jars,  put  down  the  clamp  to 
keep  cover  in  place,  partially  sealed  but 
not  tight.  Place  in  a  closed  container, 
wash  boiler  or  covered  can,  with  a  rack  of 
wire  or  pie(;es  of  wood  to  prevent  jars 
touching  the  ])ottom  of  the  can.  Cover 
with  iiot  water  over  tops  of  jars.  Put 
cover  on  container  and  boil  sixteen  min- 
utes, from  the  time  the  water  begins  to 
boil.  Remove  the  jars  from  boiler  and 
fasten  down  the  clamp  or  screw  cover  tight. 
This  is  called  the  cold  pack  method  because 
the  fruit  is  not  cooked  before  putting  it  in 
the  jars. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  peaches  with  Pre- 
mium Coupons  in  the  basket,  with  which 
you  can  obtain  useful  silverware  premiums 
for  your  table. 

Pkach  OnowKRs  Pubmcity  Leaguk. 


The  Key  To  Success 


Stopforgettinft 


Increase  Your   Efficiency 

The  secret  of  hiisincs"*  ;iml  socialsuc- 
cc**H  in  the  ability  to  rrinrnihcr.  I  can 
make y till r  mind  auintaUiblL-classi tied 
inclcx  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoiiRhts,  factfl.  fiRiircp,  names, 
(.ice«».  Knahh's  you  to  concentrate, 
fh'Tvtnp  scU'Contrul.  uvcrcnme  hush- 
fulness,  think  on  your  f*et»  address 
iirt  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  30  years*  experience  in  dc- 
vclopinc  mr-mories  of  thousands  of 
fi')d'*nt3.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
in\'  Iniok  "How  to  Reincml»er'  and 
('.•>pyrlghted  Intrnsefy  Interest inu 
MeTimry  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain KKEE  cony  of  my  book  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public." 


Pr 

Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 

DickwD  School  of  Memory,  7S4  Heartt  Bnildint,  Cbicaco,  111. 


her  delight  in  school,  in  reading,  and  in 
play.  The  physician  decided  to  put  these 
normal  and  waking  desires  against  the  sub- 
conscious passion  of  jealousy  which  had 
made  her  blind.  She  was  withdrawn  from 
her  schoolmates,  was  not  permitted  to 
play,  and  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  one 
read  to  her.  It  was  constantly  imprest 
upon  her  that  she  could  return  to  these 
pleasures  as  soon  as  she  regained  her  sight. 

Thus  a  subtle  conflict  was  set  up  between 
her  conscious  yearning  to  be  again  at 
school  among  her  books  and  playmates, 
and  her  unconscious  wish  that  her  brothers 
and  sisters  were  dead. 

After  a  time  the  desires  of  her  waking 
self  proved  stronger  than  those  of  her 
dreaming  personality,  and  gradually  the 
latter  were  rooted  out.  As  the  wish  dis- 
ajjpeared,  so  did  its  effect,  her  loss  of  sight. 

"Her  vision  gradually  became  normal," 
says  the  author,  "and  the  perverted  wish 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  hysteria  like- 
wise vanished.  This  case  demonstrates  how 
the  study  of  the  dreams  of  an  individual  not 
only  gave  an  insight  into  the  mechanism  of 
that  individual's  nervous  disease,  but  also 
furnished  the  material  for  a  successful  cure 
of  the  condition." 


HOW  THE  "SIGNALS"  WAGE  WAR 

a  OIGNALS"  are  the  prompters  in  the 
^  war-drama.  Their  part  in  the  con- 
flict, however,  is  not  confiiied  to  any 
I)rompter's  box,  comfortably  fixt  in  the 
wings  and  out  of  range  of  the  real  action. 
They  come  and  go  quite  as  freely  as  do 
the  actors  themselves,  and  their  trailing 
threads  of  telephone-wire  are  interlaced 
and  tangled  over  the  whole  gory  stage. 
They  are  the  Signal  Corps,  and  their 
emblem  of  office  is  the  portable  telephone, 
which  it  is  their  duty  so  to  install  that 
every  moment  of  the  day  and  night  the 
front  and  headquarters,  and,  in  addition, 
the  station  of  every  body  of  second-line 
and  reserve  troops,  are  in  continuous  touch 
with  each  other.  There  are  times,  of 
cour.se,  when  their  system  fails,  and  w^th 
the  utmost  diligence  of  which  they  are 
capable  the  connections  are  broken  or 
"dissed,"  as  the  professional  term  is. 
Then  it  becomes  their  duty  to  make  instant 
and  practicable  substitutions.  At  times 
they  have  even  had  to  fall  back  on  the  old 
standbys  of  unscientific  days — the  carrier- 
pigeon,  dispatch-rider,  and  heliograph.  By 
hook  or  by  crook  they  have  managed, 
however,  and  praise  is  due  them  for  their 
zeal,  ingenuity,  and  tireless  labor.  The 
New  York  Herald  reprints  a  dispatch 
from  Philip  Gibbs,  appearing  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  that  speaks  eloquently  of 
their  good  work.  The  correspondent  writes: 

.Ml  through  the  days  and  nights  in  this 
country  of  war,  wliere  British  troops  are 
massed,  the  business  of  great  armies  goes 
on  incessantly,  and  whatever  the  hour  of 
the  night  the  business  managers  are  awake 
and  working,  and,  tho  scalttred  over  a 
wid(>  territory,  in  touch  with  oik^  another. 

In  the  drawing-rooms  of  French  chAteaux 
far  away  from  the  firing-lines,  and  in  the 
parlors  of  red-brick  \illas  in  shell-wrecked 
towns,    and    in    bomb-proof    shelters    a 


Set  a  Summer  Table 
in  the  Heart  of  Winter 

Little  Gem  Greenhouses,  5x8  (forty  square 
feet),  made  of  the  famous  Duo-Glaze  Sash, 
open  the  way.  Furnished  with  an  efficient  hot 
water  heater  and  good  thermometer,  thej^ 
require  little  attention,  give  you  a  good  gar- 
den all  winter  with  fresh  vegetables  or  flowers, 
and  cost  so  little  you  will  wonder  why  you 
didn't  get  one  before. 

GEM  SECTIONAL  GREENHOUSES 

are  -nade  in  seven  larger  sizes,  of  the  same 
wonderfully  strong  construction,  lasting  a 
lifetime.  Duo-Glazed  Hotbed  Sash  are 
weather-proof,  needing  no  covering  in  severe 
weather.     They  save  labor  and  assure  safety. 

Single    Glazed   Sash   for    cold   frames,   made 

witli  equal  care  of  best  materials. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices  at  once,  please. 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co. 


405  Wyandot  Street 


Dayton,  Ohio 


A  "MIDGET"  EMBLEM  I 

of  Your  Order 

has  an  added  dignity  thru  its  unique-  | 
ness  of  size,  retaining  withal,  its  in- 
dividuality in  point  of  detail  of  design. 
Inserted  at  point  of  lapel  and  tightly  | 
screwed.    In  Solid  Gold  only,  50c. 
1.  Woodmen  of  Wurld  11.  Kcysttdie  Masonic  I 


2.  Odd  Fellows 

3.  Rediiien 

4.  Kuitfhts  Columbus 
ij.  Modern  Woodmen 

6.  Masonic 

7.  Ball&CaneMasonic 

5.  Shrine 

9.  Trowel  Masonic 

10.  Slipper  Masonic 


12.  Elks 

13.  Men's  Bible  Class  I 

14.  Jr.   0.    Amerii-'aii  f 
Bloclienirs 

15.  Kniglits  rvthins 

16.  Kniglits  Templar  | 

17.  Mot>se 

18.  F.  O.  Eagles 

19.  Grotto  Masonic 


20^21— Old  Glory  and  The  Sell 

PHILADELPHIA  BADGE  CO. 

158  N.  Eichth  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


lo  nore  i^U; 
Crumbling 
Cement 
Roors 


No  need  now  to  let  ce- 
ment floors  in  factories, 
schools,  warehouses,  thea- 
ters, etc.,  wear  away  under 
lieavy  traffic.  No  more 
holes,  no  more  patching,  no 
more  troublesome  dust. 

By  applying  AGATEX,  you 
chemically  convert  the  floors 
into  hard,  \vear-resistin,<f,  non- 
dusting  surfaces.  Saves  ex- 
pense of  continual  patching — 
liostpones  relaying  indefinitely. 

Application  easily  made  with 
mishandled  brush.  Cost  very 
nujderate. 

Write  today  for  full  informa- 
tion, including  illustrated  book- 
k-t. 

The  Tms-Con  Laboratories 
536  Tru.-Con  BIdg.    Detroit.  Mich. 
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We  specialize  in  all  problems 
K-Iating  todampproofing.waler- 
pruofingand  hardening  ccuieut. 
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thousand  yards  or  so  from  the  enemy's 
trenches,  telephone-bells  are  often  tinkling, 
and  quiet-mannered  officers  take  up  the 
receivers  and  listen  for  a  minute  and  say: 
"Yes.  .  .  .  Yes.  ...  All  right.  Yes,  I'll 
see  to  that."  Whatever  "that"  may  be,  it 
must  be  seen  to  without  delay,  for  always 
the  lives  or  comfort  of  men  depend  upon 
it,  and  sometimes,  if  the  message  is  very 
important,  the  fate  of  a  race  and  em])ire. 

One  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
scheme  of  war  is  the  sending  and  carrying 
of  these  messages,  so  that  all  the  managers 
of  the  business  may  keep  in  touch  with 
one  another.  It  is  very  awkward,  for 
instance,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  one  of 
these  telephone-bells  in  a  bomb-proof  shel- 
ter ceases  to  tinkle  at  a  critical  time,  and 
if  a  man  listening  there  very  intently  for 
a  little  crackle  in  the  instrument,  which 
whispers  through  the  roar  of  guns,  turns 
around  suddenly,  and  says: 

"The  wires  are  'dissed,'  sir." 

The  enemy's  shrapnel  has  cut  those 
wires,  and  lest  one  part  of  the  machine  of 
war  should  be  unconnected  with  its  other 
parts  men  of  good-will  take  the  most  deadly 
risks  to  carry  another  wire  through. 

So  it  was  at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres, 
when  "Signals"  were  in  great  distress,  as 
wire  after  wire  was  "dissed."  The  Ger- 
mans were  shelling  the  town  to  pieces,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  communication  between 
one  side  and  the  other,  but  the  signalers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  did  their  duty  as 
tho  only  rain  were  falling,  and,  in  spite  of 
many  casualties,  brought  two  wires  through 
so  that  the  messages  could  still  pass. 

When  the  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion fail,  often  the  old  ones  must  be  used. 
They  have  often  employed  carrier-pigeons 
in  the  present  struggle,  but  they  regard 
them  with  some  misgivings,  when  such 
accidents  occur  as  one  that  is  narrated. 
A  carrier-pigeon  sent  on  a  flight  of  some 
ten  miles  arrived  in  record  time,  but  then, 
scornful  of  so  poor  an  anticlimax  as  the 
actual  delivery  of  its  message,  it  sat  out 
on  the  roof  for  twelve  hours,  and  refused 
to  come  in,  in  spite  of  all  the  frantic  wiles 
of  the  men  at  headquarters.  When  the  dis- 
patch-rider is  used  nowadays  he  is  mounted 
and  goggled  rather  than  mounted  and 
spurred,  and  his  foam-flecked  steed  has 
been  exchanged  for  a  mud-covered  motor- 
cycle; but  romance  does  not  lack  in  his 
career,  and  he  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  transmission  of  the  longer  dis- 
patches.   In  Mr.  Gibbs's  opinion. 

The  history  of  these  men  is  one  of  the 
splendid  things  of  the  war,  and  I  never  see 
them  riding  down  the  roads  on  their  motor- 
cycles— you  can  not  go  along  any  road  of 
war  without  seeing  one  flitting  through  the 
convoy  columns  and  dodging  gim-wagons 
and  lorries  by  a  finger's  length— without 
a  sense  of  admiration.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  of  them  who  came  out  in  the 
first  days  of  August  last,  ready  for  any 
adventure  that  might  befall  them,  and 
eager  for  it. 

Many  of  them  were  young  Cambridge 
men,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  a 
volunteer  corps  of  motor-cyclists  which  had 
proved  very  useful  on  maneuvers.  Now 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  them  recruited 
from  every  class  which  has  the  mechani- 
cal   and   the   sporting   instinct,  but  after 


IF  you  are  planning  to  build  a  home  you  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  read  this  booklet  laefore  you  decide 
on  the  material  you  are  going  to  use.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  gives  a  short, 
concise  statement  of  the  merits  of 

White  Pine 

Three  centuries  of  building  in  America  have  proved 
that  no  other  wood  so  successfully  withstands  exposure  to 
the  weather  as  White  Pine.  And  it  is  more  than  simply 
durable;  it  holds  its  place  perfectly  for  more  than  a  life- 
time, without  warping  or  checking  or  opening  at  the  joints. 
This  long  and  satisfactory  service  makes  it  the  most 
economical  wood  for  home-building. 

Despite  an  impression  of  its  scarcity.  White  Pine  is  still  abundantly 
available  today,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  any  quantity  desired.  If  your 
lumber  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  it,  we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it.  Send  for  booklet  now.  There  is  no 
charge  for  it  to  prospective  home-builders. 


Representing 
The  Northern   Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


Jddress,  WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1921  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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mCH Mil  Y  Shoe  Stretcher 
rnmiLI  For  Men  and  women 
Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from  tight 

or  ill  fitting  shoes.   Corns,  bunions,  callouses 

Bt4>p  hurting  and  disappear  if  you  renn'v,-  tho  prossuro 

which  is  the  cause  of  all  foot  trouble.  The  Improved 

Family  Shoe  Stretcher   ii  a   scientific   device 

(look  at  the  picture)  which  hy  simple  adjustment  dis- 

^nds  the  shoe  wherever  necessary — produces  perfect 

,flt,  ease  and  comfort  and  makes  your  shoes  wear 

longer.   Endorsed  by  doctors  and  chiropodists. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  booklet,  giving  full 

information  with   list  of  best  things  for  foot 

comfort  THE  I'KDirCRECO.,  Dept.81.  BiiHalo.N.T. 


CHILD  WELFARE 


S.  Josephine  Baker,  M.D.,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of 
Heahh  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  just  read  a 
most  helpful  and  interesting  new  book  called 

Child  Traning  as  an   Exact  Science 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  W.  JACOBY 
She  writes  us:  "Dr.  lacoby'sbook  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  chila  welfare  movement, and  covers 
a  phase  of  child  welfare  effort  upon  which  little 
had  previously  been  written. 

"The  mentallv  defective  child  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  our  time.  Dr.  Jacoby's 
book  will  help  us  to  solve  this  problem," 

Fathers,  mothers,  teachers,  nurses,  public  officials,  and 
every  one  interested  in  Child  Welfare,  should  read  this 
important  new  volume,  Child  Training  As  An  Exact 
Science. 

Price  $1.50  net;   by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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You,  too,  will  enjoy  real  light- 
ing comfort  and  luxury  with  a 

VANITIE 

Portable  Electric  Lamp 

Eight  distinctivr  VANITIE  features  make 
it  tne  most  practicable  and  adaptable  lamp 
made.  Your  dealer  will  explain  these  pat- 
ented features,  and  demonstrate  their  prac- 
tical uses. 

Buy  a  VANITIE  today  —  attach  it  wherever 
you  want  a  belter  light  use  it  for  reading, 
writing,  studying,  shaving,  dressing. 
Its  moderate  price,  five  dollars,  quickly 
repays  itself  in  added  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

Look  carefully  for  trade-marked  name  en- 
graved on  base.  It  protects  you  from  sub- 
stitution. 

Srnil  indityfor  vour  eapy  of  " I LI.U M I S A  TINC, 

S(}I'ES"  afui  irarn  just  what  the 

r  1  \  ////•;  Hill  do  /or  you. 

ALADDIN   LAMP  CORPORATION 

Suite  1802,  52  Vindcrbill  Avenae,  New  York 

Dealcr.i  -  Srnd  today  for  altrocliiv   proposition. 
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SEND 
2  CENTS 

in  U.  S,  Stamps  to  pax- 
postage  and  we  will  send 
you  FREE  a 


Sample  Collar 

State  size  and  which  style 
is  wanted. 

Reversible    Collar    Company 
Ocpartneot  C  Boston,   Mtu. 


twelve  months  of  war  and  many  casualties 
one  still  meets  the  original  dispatoh-riders 
who  speak  with  a  Cambridge  accent  in 
spite  of  iheir  grease-stained  clothes,  and 
who  are  still  out  for  adventure,  tho  they 
had  a  surfeit  of  it  '.vlicn  they  were  on  the 
wing  of  retreat  from  Mons,  searching 
for  divisions  which  liad  got  out  of  touch 
down  unknown  road.-^.  and  dodging  Ger- 
mans who  came  swarming  unexj)ectedly 
across  the  hills,  and  racing  with  urgent 
orders  through  crowds  of  refugees,  footsore 
soldiers,  and  tangled  'onvoys. 

Now  that  the  war  is  so  stationary,  some 
of  the  old  thrill  of  the  game,  when  a  man 
had  to  rely  on  his  own  quick  judgment 
and  keep  a  tight  hold  on  his  nerves  and 
his  handle-bars,  has  gone  for  the  dispatch- 
rider.  He  has  settled  down  into  a  standing 
routine,  taking  his  turn  at  any  hour  of  the 
daj'  or  night  in  the  relays  which  go  as 
regularly  as  a  postal  service  from  general 
headquarters  to  army  headquarters,  and 
thence  from  divisional  headquarters  to 
brigade  headquarters. 

It  is  only  those  attached  to  the  brigades 
who  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  day 
ride  through  any  risks,  except  those  which 
always  lurk  about  the  wheels  of  a  dispatch- 
rider  when  the  roads  are  greasy  with  mud, 
choked  with  the  traOic  of  armies,  and  black 
under  a  night  without  stars.  Of  cxturse 
nobody  ever  dreams  of  giving  another  inch 
of  room  to  these  motor-cyclists.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  pass  between  two 
.sets  of  wheels  which  would  crush  a  cat. 
Generally  they  do,  but  sometimes  they 
don't,  and  then  it  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  the   -D.  K." 

"For  heaven's  .sake,  don't  exaggerate 
our  risks  or  make  us  out  to  be  a  set  of 
Adelphi  heroes  continually  dashing  through 
storms  of  shells,"  said  one  dispatch-rider 
with  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  sitting  in  a 
field  with  six  of  liis  comrades,  "avIio  were 
waiting  for  the  evening  dispatches  down 
from  the  brigad(>.  He  complained  bitterly 
that  some  of  the  new  recruits  down  at  the 
liase,  who  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  a 
gini,  had  written  the  most  fantastic  stories 
of  advputure,  which  gave  quite  a  WTong 
impression  of  the  life. 

"As  a  general  rule,"  said  this  young 
man,  late  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
"our  daily  work  is  no  more  thrilling  than 
driving  a  bus  from  Charing  Cross  to  Chis- 
wick.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  som«' 
of  us  have  a  hot  time." 

Rut  betwixt  the  wild  tales  of  the  new- 
fledged  ones  and  the  modesty  of  the 
veterans  there  is  a  happy  medium  —  for 
the  correspondent,  and  a  golden  field  of 
anecdote  of  the  most  satisfactorily  thrilling 
sort,  which,  with  stealth  and  persistence, 
can  be  brought  out  in  idle  talk  with  the 
veterans,  as  the  writ«r  narrates: 

The  others  1  have  met  are  like  that.  I 
liad  to  coax  their  stories  from  them,  and 
they  were  so  afraid  of  posing  as  heroes 
that  they  emphasized  their  fears.  Yet,  as 
bit  by  bit  they  remembered  their  adven- 
tures and  became  more  fluent  with  the 
excitement  of  their  intense  experiences,  I 
wondered  at  their  fearlessness,  or,  at  least, 
at  their  dauntless  courage. 

Fear,  of  cour.se,  must  come  to  any  man 
when,  as  one  of  these  dispatcli-riders,  he 
had  to  go  several  times  through  Ypres 
when  dead  men  and  horses  were  strewn 
about  a  town  in  flames,  with  destruction 
still  busy  overhead. 
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^  Every  Sick 
f  Employee 
Cuts  Down 
Your  Revenue 

-Most  e.xecutives  know 
that  the  success  of  their 
business  depends  upon  the 
good  health  of  their  work- 
ers— very  few  reahze  that 
a  widely  prevalent  source 
of  infection  and  sickness  is 
the  germ-spteading,  tilthy 
roller  clot  hit  owel.  Even  the 
seemingly  clean  individual 
cloth  towel  gathers  germs 
of  the  most  deadly  kinds — 
and  is  not  freed  from  them 
by  ordinary  laundry  wash- 
ing. Every  cloth  towel  car- 
^  rit-s  its  loluny  ui  myriads  of  germs  from  hand  to 
f  hand  and  face  to  face — spreading  the  white  plague, 
skin,  blood,  eye  and  other  diseases. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TOWELS 

RUB— DON'T  BLOT 

{INDIVIDUAL  Towels,  used  once,  destroyed 

and  never  used  again) 

are  dispensed  one  at  a  time  from  a  dust  and  germ-proof 
steel  cabinet  and  are  the  first  really  sanitary,  econom- 
ical and  practical  towels.  Each  towel  is  an  individual 
towel,  made  of  pure  wood  pulp,  unbleached  and  strong; 
a  scientific  combination  of  absorbing  quality  and 
strength— deeply  creped. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  Towels  are  real  crash  towels, 
made  of  paper.  The  hands  can  be  rubbed  dry  and  clean 
without  the  towels  falling  to  pieces  and  linting  your 
clothes.    No  more  blotting — no  more  waste. 

Served  from  our  special  white  enameled  steel  contain- 
ers which  have  no  knobs  to  turn  with  wet  hands  or  other 
mechanical  contrivances  to  get  out  of  order — and  dis- 
pensed automatically  just  one  absolutely  sanitary  towel 
at  a  time. 

'Ifyoa  are  interested  in  saving  irmney  and  the 

health  of  your  employees,  castomers,  visitors, 

clients,  etc.,  write  for  samples  and  oar  vala- 

able  book,  "PUBLIC SERVICE." 

NATIONAL  PAPER 

PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Factory  No.  2:  Factory  No.  1: 

100  Can&l  St.,  Carthage,!N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Ca.. 


Hold  Up  That  Arch 

A  sagging  arch  is  an  ever  present 
source  of  discomfort.  The  Coward 
arch  support  shoe  holds  the  arch  in 
place, supports  weak  ankles,  and  makes 
walking  and  standing  a  real  pleasure. 

Coward 


Shoe 


is  built  to  give  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion. If  you  have  any  foot  troubles 
you  will  eventually  wear  Coward 
Shoes.    Now  is  a  good  time  to  start. 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  «nd  CHILDREN 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.  (near  Warren   St.),  N.  Y. 
Mail  OrderM  Filled— Send  for  Catalog 
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"Two  of  us  rode  together,  in  case  one 
was  wounded,"  he  said,  "and  the  first 
thing  that  happened  was  that  m}'  comrade, 
who  thought  he  knew  a  safer  road  than 
the  one  straight  through  the  town,  lost  his 
way.  It  was  quite  dark,  except  for  the 
flare  of  the  flames  in  the  middle  of  Yprcs, 
and  after  all  we  had  to  hark  back  and  ride 
through  the  streets,  with  shrapnel,  and 
now  and  then  big  shells,  making  an  infernal 
racket  about  us." 

The  journey's  end  was  at  Saint-Jean,  and 
the  dispatch-rider  had  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage to  an  officer  in  a  dugout.  He 'arrived 
just  in  time  for  a  German  attack,  and 
the  trench  in  which  he  found  himself  after 
leaving  his  machine  in  a  field  was  being 
heavily  sprinkled  with  shrapnel  and  bombs. 

"You  had  better  stay  where  you  are 
until  a  lull  comes,"  said  the  officer.  But 
a  lull  didn't  come.  Some  heavy  shells  be- 
gan to  "crump"  the  trenches,  and  the  order 
was  given  to  the  men  to  clear  out  and 
retire  to  the  second  line.  They  made  a 
dash  across  the  open,  and  altho  machine 
guns  played  over  them  the  dispatch-rider 
did  not  see  a  man  drop.  It  was  one  of 
those  queer  miracles  which  happen  in  war. 
The  dispatch-rider  himself  did  not  wait  for 
the  end  of  the  episode.  His  duty  was 
to  get  back  to  his  own  headquarters  for 
any  other  message  that  might  be  waiting, 
and  back  again  he  went  through  Ypres, 
laughing  to  himself  and  singing  in  a  foolish 
way  when  he  had  scooted  through  the  city 
of  death  beyond  the  zone  of  shells. 

The  second  battle  of  Ypres  was  the  last 
hot  time  of  the  dispatch-riders  on  special 
service,  and  they  rendered  very  valuable 
aid  to  the  army  at  a  time  when  the  tele- 
phone communications  were  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. They  were  unforgetable.days,  but 
one  man  forgot  his  own  adventures  in 
describing  the  frightful  scene  which  took 
place  on  the  roads  when  the  civil  population 
fled  from  the  city. 

That  story  has  never  been  fully  told. 
It  happened  at  the  time  of  the  first  gas- 
attack,  and  among  the  crowds  of  panic- 
stricken  people  who  had  clung  to  their 
town  in  spite  of  daily  shell-fire  until  the 
final  outburst  which  made  a  wreck  of  it 
were  half-gassed  soldiers  and  wounded 
civilians  with  blood-stained  clothes  and 
women  frantic  with  fear.  It  was  on  that 
day  that  the  dispatch-rider  Walker  was 
gassed  on  his  way  with  a  message.  It  was 
clear  from  his  position  that  he  had  ridden 
into  the  fumes,  and  had  gone  riding  on, 
semiconscious,  until  he  had  fallen  sideways, 
while  his  machine  went  from  under  him 
a  little  way  before  crashing  into  a  ditch. 

Since  those  days  things  have  been  a 
little  more  quiet,  and  the  dispatch-riders  are 
inclined  to  berate  then-  luck  for  that  they 
are  become  little  better  than  so  many 
postmen.  In  this  view  they  err,  how- 
ever, for — 

It  is  upon  their  regular,  unfailing  service 
from  one  headquarters  to  another  that  the 
armies  depend  largely  for  the  communi- 
cation of  dispatches  and  reports  between 
their  various  branches. 

These  young  men  with  steady  eyes  and 
nerves,  who  come  shooting  down  the  high- 
ways through  the  traffic  of  the  day,  and 
through  the  long,  silent  stretches  of  the 
night,  when,  with  their  lights  out,  they 
see  their  way  through  the  war-zone  by 
starlight  or  by  the  white,  unwinding  coil 
of  the  road,  are  the  messengers  of  war 
upon  whom  the  generals  and  their  staff 
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Photographic 
Proof 

These  four  photographs 
show  the  speed,  ease, 
economy,  lightness  and 
adaptabiUty  of  Self-Sen- 
tering  and  Concrete 
Construction. 

The  walls  and  roof  of 
this  building  went  up 
without  forms,  with  the 
very  minimum  of  tem- 
porary work. 


P.itented  March  3,  1914 — Other  patents  pending. 

f  You'll  Know  It  by  I 
i.  Its  Diamond  Mesh  J 

is  a  combined  centering   and 

reinforcing,    a  one-piece    lath 

and    stud.       It  eliminates    the 
use  of  forms. 

"Fireproofing  Handbook" 

Learn  all  about  this  fastest,  lightest, 
most  economical  form  of  time-  and  fire- 
defying  construction.  The  book  con- 
tains reports  of  fire  and  load  tests,  draw- 
ings, details,  specifications.  Send  for 
this  book  and  talk  with  your  architect, 
engineer  or  builder  about  having  your 
next  building  of  imperishable  concrete. 
Self-Sentering  puts  it  within  your  reach. 
Send  for  this  free  112-page  book  today. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 
4911  Logan  Ave. 
Youngttown,  Ohio 

""  ^'>"'  ""^'  ■^'"*       Reg.  Ixt  p""office. 
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^REMEMBER   /TS    WATERPROOF'^ 
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TOCKOLITH(Pati) 

Protects    the    Hell    Gate    Bridge 

Two  HUNDRED  MILLION  pounds  of  stnictural  steel  on  New  York's 
new  Hell  Gate  Bridge  are  protected  against  rust,  corrosion  and  electrolysis 
by  "/?.  /.  /r."  TOCKOLITH  {patented)  and  "/J././T."  No.  49. 
Every  engineer,  architect,  builder  and  owner  should  know  why  these  ''A'./.  H'.'' specifics 
were  chosen  for  the  biggest  cantilever  bridge  in  the  world.  Their  positive  protection,  long 
life  and  low  cost  are  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  builder  of  small  structures  of 
steel  or  iron      Write  for  full  particulars.     Ask  for  the  TOCKOLITH   Book. 

Tl^       w^  ,   •!  Established  1848 

OCli     DrOttierS,     saO-A'  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  Prexrvative  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Enamels,  Etc. 
Works:  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
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rhe  comfort  in  socks  most  men  have  longed  for  but  almost  despaired 
of — this  is  the  ease  SOFT  KNIT  IPSWICH  Socks  give  you. 

SOFT  KNIT  makes  these  socks  more  durable,  too.  SOFT 
KNIT  yarn  is  loosely  twisted  and  "springy."  It  cushions  the  feet. 
Loosely  twisted  threads  do  not  rub  each  other — nor  cut  the  foot.  The 
result? 

N2 1650 

IPSWICH  IS-^ 
SOCKS 

Guaranteed 

are  probably  more  durable  and  comfortable  than  any  socks  you  own. 

Best  staple  cotton;  highest  priced  dyes;  reinforced  heel  and  toe.  Black,  Tan,  White 
and  colors. 

If  IPSWICH  15c  socks  fail  to  give  good  service,  return  them  to  us  with  your  dealer's 
name  and  we  will  replace  them  or  refund  your  money,  as  you  prefer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  25c  for  two  pairs,  or  $1.50  for  a  dozen;  state 
size,  color  desired  and  name  and  address  of  your  dealer.   Prompt  delivery,  postpaid  in  U.S. 

IPSWICH  MILLS  (""'fBr'")  21   Union  Street,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


A  is-ccnt  stick  of  Armour's  Shaving 
Soap  sent  FRKE  with  every  order  of 
one  dozen  or  more  safety  razor  blades 
II)  be  sharpened. 

We  hone,  refinish.  test,  and  sterilize 
all  makes  of  blades  for  2  }4  cents  each. 

I  30  CENTS  A  DOZEN 

I  You  ([*'t  yniir  <iu  n  Ma'li'N  hn.  k      All  w-.rk  k'iinrant«>cd.    Money 

I  t«ck  1(  uul  mIihIkhI.      .SimkI  y>>ui  hludt'it  t'-Uay. 

I  GUARANTEE    SHARPENING   CO. 

V  Dfpt.    I)*l.    I*>0   N.  Mfth    Avcnuv.  Chlcatfo 

Giant    Heater 


HlOVe     of     >  Olll 

imp.  Ra«  Jet  oi 


Will    make 

f-itind-wiik 

111, little  hurner.       Kt'ouirct  no 

inure  Kii-*  or  oil  than  for  IirIu  . 


A  (loen  not  l4H*.cn  volunu*  of  linlil; 
\  Nimply  utilize**  w;i^l«'  heal. 
I    Heat  and  liKlit  at  one  (<^^t.  Will 


'jr 


beat    ordinary    room    coiufortkbly 


In  i«ro  weather       Ni 


■<li<-. 


>  mi«c«  ilic  air. 
i     Just  tlir  thing  for nick-room. 


OnOaiFlam« 


bnth,      Ik-(I  '  room;      hentinK 
water,    making   tea  or  coflct.-.   etc. 

»-*-        '•-^'  Send  for  boolilft  and  trslimonials 

i^"  1  ""I'  „       ,  (Black  Iron     -    $1  00 

I'licc.  Carriage     .  Polltbed  Br«»i.  Sl.KO 
postpaid  /  Nickel  Plated  -  $2.00 

S&tii<faotlf>ii  K\iftrantccil  ..r  iiii>ii' \    i-ruii.i.-.l  if  r.-iumol  in  Ht<irt^^ 
THE  OIANT  HEATER  CO.,  664  Temple  St..  SprlnsSeld,  Maat. 

A  QUIVER  or  ARROWS 

By  David  James  Burt.  11,  U.D.,  LI..D. 
,        Digests  of  his  sermons,  I1.20 

FUNK  A.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


If  there  is  an  ingredient  for  paint 
that  will  make  it  wear  longer  and 
look  hetter  on  your  house,  don't 
you  want  to  know  it  ? 


Zinc 


is  the  name  of  that  ingredient. 
Now  you  know. 

"Your  Miwf"  is  a  hook  that  supplies  sufficient 
information  for  you  to  act  upon. 

The  New  Jerse}^  Zinc  Company 

Room  41b,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For    big   contract   jobs   consult   our    Rcscjicli    Bureau 


depend  largely  for  the  facts  and  orders 
which  keep  the  machinery  of  war  working 
and  efficient.  They  belong  to  the  signals 
department,  which  has  manj'  other  ways 
of  transmitting  messages,  and  has  earned 
for  itself  a  high  place  in  the  organization 
and  history  of  this  war,  but  their  value 
is  well  recognized  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. I  have  met  a  good  many  of  them 
along  the  roads  of  war,  and  they  seem 
to  be  a  gallant  set  of  boys,  who  belong 
to  the  best  type  of  this  modern  world, 
when  nerve-strength  is  the  test  of  courage. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ."GOOD"    ENEMIES 

A  NY  ONE  who  has  passed  tbjrough  the 
-^*-  principal  streets  of  a  German  city  and 
beheld  the  number  of  photographic  studios 
and  the  hundreds  of  specimen  photos  that 
line  the  show-windows  is  sure  to  have  some 
notion  of  what  an  irresistible  temptation 
is  presented  to  the  Teuton  at  sight  of  a 
camera.  Naturally,  he  prefers  to  pose  in 
uniform,  standing  stiffly,  with  his  good 
Fran  by  his  side,  her  equally  wooden  atti- 
tude graced  with  many  frills  and  furbelows; 
but  when  this  can  not  be,  any  other  occa- 
sion will  do.  Even  at  the  front,  we  learn, 
this  trait  exhibits  itself.  A  German  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  shoot  to 
kill  will,  when  a  camera  is  presented  at 
his  head,  blandly  allow  himself  to  be  "shot" 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  experience  of  one  French 
camera-scout.  But,  then,  the  Germans 
with  whom  he  fell  in  were  Bavarians — 
"good"  enemies.  The  story — fiction  or 
fact — is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  from  the  French  staff  reporter's  ac- 
count of  it.  He  was  ordered  to  photograph 
or  sketch  the  German  troops  at  one  point 
in  the  battle-lino  where  their  trenches  came 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  Allies'.     He  writes: 

Here  I  am  on  my  way,  my  kodak  on  my 
back,  my  sketch-book  under  my  arm,  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  on  a  clear,  fine  cold 
morning.  Nothing  but  the  usual  noises: 
the  snorting,  gurgling,  whistling  of  our  I'y- 
and  120-  and  lo5-millimeter  guns,  and  of 
the  enemy's  batteries,  which  answer  ours, 
all  high  above  my  head. 

My  path  stopt  at  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow  passage  which  burrowed  into  the 
ground;  it  was  the  "sap"  bj'  which  our 
advance  trench  is  reached.  I  plunged 
into  it.  From  time  to  time  I  came  to  a 
cross-road,  into  which  others  saps  opened, 
or  I  passed  before  a  line  of  low  recesses. 
Behind  screens  of  branches  or  the  canvas 
of  tents,  1  perceived  sleeping  soldiers. 
At  last  I  arrived  at  a  final  narrow  passage- 
way. Two  officers,  a  lieutenant  with  a 
black  beard,  and  a  blond  sublieutenant, 
notified  by  telephone,  met  me  there. 

"Hush!  Speak  low,"  the  lieutenant  said 
to  me  before  [  had  uttered  a  single  sound. 
'"They  are  there,  quite  close,  fifteen  paces 
off,  and  they  are  watching.  If,  by  mis- 
fortune, one  of  our  caps  appears  above  the 
parapet  of  the  trench,  they  fire;  if  one  of 
us  should  move  behind  a  loophole,  they 
fire;  at  the  least  noise,  they  fire.  Be  on 
the  lookout!" 

But  I  wished  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
could  be  seen  of  the  enemy's  line  from 
our  trench.     T  went  to  a  loophole  stopt  by  a 
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plug  of  straw,  which  is  only  taken  out  after 
nightfall.  Through  the  interstices  I  per- 
ceived nothing  before  me  but  an  inextri- 
cable thicket  of  dead  branches  entangled 
with  barbed  wire.  But  the  officers  oblig- 
ingly lent  me  a  periscope,  and  then  I  was 
able  to  distinguish,  a  little  beyond  the 
felled  logs  which  protect  the  open  space 
beyond  our  parapet,  a  slight  rising  of  newly 
broken  earth;  it  was  the  German  trench. 

At  this  point,  the  blond  sublieutenant 
intervened,  addressing  his  superior  officer: 

"Have  you  noticed,  mon  lieutenant,  that, 
during  the  whole  of  this  morning,  the 
Germans  have  not  fired  a  single  shot  at 
us?  Perhaps  the  'good'  boys  are  on  dutv 
to-day!" 

"Perhaps!"  replied  the  lieutenant;  "but 
last  night  it  was  the  'bad'  boys.  They 
kept  sniping  at  us  all  the  time.  Have  they 
been  relieved  already?" 

I  looked  at  the  officers  in  natural  be- 
wilderment. What  did  they  mean  by 
"good"  and  "bad"  boys?  At  my  ques- 
tion, they  smiled. 

Two  kinds  of  Germans,  it  appeared, 
occupied  in  turn  the  opposing  trenches. 
Most  frequently  they  were  Prussians,  who 
were  extremely  attentive  in  the  matter  of 
hand-grenades,  rockets,  shells,  and  other 
objectionables.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
company  of  Bavarians  would  be  stationed 
there,  and  on  such  occasions  the  difference 
was  marked,  these  genial  warriors  usually 
leaving  their  opponents  in  peace  when 
activity  was  not  absolutely  an  essential. 
One  of  the  officers  in  the  reporter's  trench 
decides  to  try  if  he  may  find  out  the  dis- 
position of  the  present  force: 

In  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence  he 
began  to  whistle  the  first  notes  of  a  popular 
song,  such  as  the  students  sing  in  the  fine 
evenings  of  July: 

Drunten  im  Unterland, 

Eil  da  ist's  so  wunderschon.  .  .  . 

Then  he  stopt.  We  remained  motionless. 
All  at  once — something  surprizing!  another 
voice  rises,  taking  up  the  last  notes  of  the 
song  and  finishing  it: 

Ei!  da  ist's  so  wunderschon; 
Da  mocht'  ich  Jager  sein.  .  .  . 

And  this  voice  rises  from  the  German 
trench.  I  can  not  believe  my  ears.  How- 
ever, just  beside  me,  a  soldier  exclaims: 

"Hullo!     A  German!     That's  the  first 

one  I've  seen  alive  since  the  war  started." 

"Shut  up,  you  duffer!"  the  lieutenant 

scolds  familiarly.     "Do  you  want  them  to 

bombard  us?" 

"I  see  two  now,  mon  lieutenant!"  the 
soldier  continues,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  scolding,  "and  one  of  them  is  wear- 
ing a  green  cap  with  something  shining 
on  it!     He's  a  sport,  all  right!" 

We  all  look  toward  the  enemy's  trench. 
With  th  periscope,  I  distinguish  two 
German  heads  rising  above  the  parapet 
of  their  trench.  One  of  them  is  wearing 
a  gray  infantry  cap  with  a  red  line  on  it; 
the  other  a  gray-green  cap  of  the  machine- 
gunners. 

The  Germans  on  their  side  saw  our  im- 
prudent soldier's  blue  cap.  They  called 
out  good-naturedly: 

"  'n  Morgen,  Kamerade!" 

Other  heads  began  to  appear.  I  counted 
three,  four,  five.  One  of  them  was  wear- 
ing a  peaked  cap,  an  officer.     It  appeared 


Here's  a  Built-Up, 
Double-Width  Shingle 
that  is  also  Spark -Proof 


"Double 
width  cuts 
cost  of  laying" 


Neponset  Shingles  go  on  at  "double-quick."  They 
cut  down  cost  for  ^^ou,  they  gain  time  for  the  carpenter. 
Besides  there's  only  two-thirds  the  nail  holes  and  half 
the  cracks  that  invite  leaks  in  the  ordinary  shingle  roof. 

NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 

PATENTED 

are  soft  gray  or  red  and  green  slate  surfacea.  They  are  "built-up" 
so  that  the  butt  end  is  of  treble  thickness.  They  free  a  roof  of  the  flat 
monotony  that  slate  gives.      They  cannot  rust  nor  rot. 


Are  you  Repairing  or  Building? 


The  tapered  form,  when  the  shingles 
are  laid,  gives  a  roof  seven  thicknesses 
of  weatherproof  material. 

PAROID  ROOFING 

in  single  thickness  has  given  sixteen 
years  of  wear.  These  s.iinglesare  seven 
thicknesses  of  the  same  materials. 

Neponset  Shingles  are  proof  against 
fire  from  sparks  and  embers.  They  are 
sold  by  thousands  of  dealers.  Write 
us  if  you  do  not  know  one  near  you. 

BIRD  &  SON  Established  179S  163  Neponset  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York  Washington  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Off  ice :  1434  Monadnock  Bldg.  Canadian  Office  and  Plant:  Hamikon,  OnL 
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If  so,  you  can  afford  to  study  these 
other  Neponset  products:  Neponset 
Wail  Board,  Paroid  Roofing,  Neponset 
Proslate,  Neponset  Building-  Papers, 
Sound  Deadening  Felts,  Floor 
Covering. 

"Repairing  and  Building" 

is  the  book  you  want.  A  request  brings 
a  copy  without  expense  to  you. 
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PALM  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 
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PALM  TYPE  T 

A  Vacuum  Cleaner  for 
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Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems  for  Every 
Type  of  Building 
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CLASTENBUIIY 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

FOR    MEN 

Safety  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time — against  Sudden 
Chills,  (]olds,  Pneumonia  and  Rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Every  garment  shaped  to 
the  figure  and  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two  -  Piece, 
Flat  Knit  Spring-Needle 
Underwear  is  made  in  fifteen 
grades,  several  weights  of  fine 
wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  ad- 
justable drawer  bands  on 

Natural   Gray  Wool,   winter  weight 

per  garment  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  ti\reaci) 

jier  g^aniient  $1.75 
Natural  Gray  Worsted,   light  weight 

per  garment  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  light  weight 

])er  garment  $1.75 
Natural   Gray  Worsted,   medium  weight 

per  garment  $2.00 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  winter 
weight per  garment  $2.50 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  sample  cuttings.      Yours  for  the  asking. 

Dept.    36. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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We 
im- 
port direct  from 
the  Kuropean 
'  diamond  cutters  and  sell  direct 
to  )ou.    No  middlemen's  prof- 
its  included  in  our  extraordin- 
ary low   import  price  of  $97.50 
per  carnt.     Retail  value  $150.00 
l>or  carat.    We  save  jou  355. 


97.50^' Money  Back  Guarantee 

y^  Protcclg  yoa  againiit  dis.Tppoint- 
ment  or  lo^s.  A  lc(jiil  contract  to  re- 
fund In  cash  full  price  leas  10  per  cent 
should  you  for  any  reason  wish  to  return  your  diamond 
any  time  within  a  year.  Also  allows  full  price  in  ex- 
change at  any  time.  Contains  written  statement  of  carat 
weiKht,  quality  and  value  of  the  diamond.  "See  that 
your  dhiinond  is  Buscb  guaranteed." 

Free  Examination — Send  No  Money 

Select  any  article  from  our  cataloK  or  from  this  ad. 
We  ship  for  your  inspection  entirely  at  our  expense  and 
without  ohlifratinfx  you  to  hny.  Examine  and  compare 
our  itoods  without  It  costing  you  a  cent. 

Basch  Diamond  Book  De  Luxe  FREE 

NVe  will  mail  vou  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  book, 
postpaid,  on  receipt    of    your  name  and    address. 

Thousands  of  illustrations  of  all  articles  of  jewelry.  See 
the  money-savinft  prices  in  this  book  before  making  your 
purchase  of  diamonds  or  jewelry.  Write  U3  a  letter  or 
postcard  for  your  free  copy  NOW  I 

L.  Basch  &  Co. 

Dept.  J  2350      State  &  Quincy  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S,  A. 


just  the  right  moment  for  me  to  get  a  docu- 
ment at  oneo  useful  and  curious.  I  handed 
my  kodak  to  oiu-  subUeutenant,  who,  at 
that  moment,  was  looking  over  the  parapet. 
He  showed  it  to  the  Germans,  saying: 

"  Pholographieren .?  " 

"Ja,ja  !  "  they  answered  enthusiastically, 
and  the  broad  faces  broke  into  smiles. 

I  immediately  wedged  my  feet  into  the 
edge  of  our  shelter,  and  the  upper  half 
of  my  body  above  the  parapet;  I  pointed 
the  camera  at  the  German  trench.  Click! 
It  is  done.  A  salute  to  messieurs  the 
enemy,  and  I  jumped  back  into  my  hole. 

" Danke!''  they  called  to  us. 

They  were  very  pleased.  Then  one  of 
them  threw  a  packet  of  cigarets  toward 
us.  It  struck  against  the  rim  of  our  para- 
pet, and  fell  back  into  the  middle  of  the  cut 
wood.  The  German  then  leapt  from  his 
shelter,  picked  up  the  packet  and  handed 
it  to  us. 

"Hullo!  No!  Let  him  get  back  into 
his  burrow!"  Our  lieutenant  had  to 
threaten  him  with  his  revolver  to  make 
him  go.  The  Germans  disappeared.  The 
conversation  was  ended. 

Then  we  exchanged  our  impressions  of 
this  strange  adventure.  Franco-German  re- 
lations of  this  kind  are  rare  enough,  but 
not  wholly  exceptional .  Our  general  orders 
forbid  our  soldiers  to  enter  into  prolonged 
conversations  with  the  Germans.  If  our 
soldiers,  in  their  trenches,  lived  on  too 
good  terms  with  their  neighbors  "across 
the  way,"  when  the  order  to  attack  came, 
perhaps  they  would  go  forward  less  eagerly 
to  spit  them. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE 
BOY-THRILLER 

THE  many  who  write  in  laudatory  vein 
of  "Harry  Castlemon" — and  appar- 
ently every  editorial  ^vriter  in  the  country 
has  taken  his  pen  in  hand  with  that  Intent 
— show  a  singular  unanimity  in  the  fervent 
gratitude  to  that  author  which  they  express. 
When  they  were  boys  his  books  were  not 
the  only  ones  they  read,  and  they  are  ready 
to  confess  that  more  recent  boys'  books 
have  risen  far  above  the  old  familial-  "thril- 
lers" of  "Harry  Castlemon"  in  literary 
excellence,  but  nevertheless  they  make  a 
decided  distinction  in  his  favor  and  reveal 
a  deep  appreciation  for  him  and  his  books 
that  none  of  his  rivals  seems  able  to  call 
forth.  The  explanation  of  this  perhaps 
lies  in  the  fact  that  "Harry  Castlemon" 
w^as  one  of  the  first  writers  to  deliver  the 
youth  of  America  from  the  RoIIo  books, 
.lames  Cooper  was  not  properly  a  juvenile- 
writer  in  those  days.  The  RoUo  school  of 
fiction  was  supreme,  and  such  real  inspira- 
tion to  the  imagination  as  Young  America 
got  he  drew  in,  as  did  Tom  Piwyer  and 
lluck  Finn,  from  the  fairly  tami  incidents 
of  daily  village-life.  Then  came  the  Civil 
War,  to  sharpen  a  boy's  appetite  for 
romance  and  adventure  to  a  point  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  Rollo  and  his  uncle. 
Rollo  did  not  enlist  for  the  war,  and  every 
little  boy  who  had  ever  been  forced  into 
the  company  of  Rollo  for  as  much  as  a 
single  rainy  afternoon  knew  that  that 
saccharine  hero  had  crept   off   somew^here 
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to  hide  when  the  first  bugle  was  blown. 
A  bas  Rollo !  One  could  at  least  read  the 
newspapers,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of 
Bill  Higgins  up  at  Smithson's  store,  who  a 
year  ago  had  been  only  a  corner-loafer,  but 
was  now  a  limping  god.  It  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  a  new  realm  of  boy  fiction 
should  be  discovered  about  this  time,  but 
that  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  honor 
of  him  who  was  the  pioneer.  Thomas 
Mayne  Reid  had  already  wTitten  a  number 
of  books  of  adventure  in  the  West,  some- 
what in  the  Cooper  style,  but  these  did  not 
discover  the  real  boy  hero  that  "  Castle- 
mon  "  made  immortal  in  "  Frank,  the  Young 
Naturalist."  Frank  is  practically  unknown 
in  juvenile  literary  circles  to-day,  but  the 
boy  hero  of  which  he  was  the  prototype  is 
circling  about  in  air-ships  over  Russian 
Poland,  snaring  submarines  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  having  interviews  with  General 
Joffre — just  as  Frank  would  have  done  had 
Charles  A.  Fosdick  the  "Harry  Castle- 
mon,"  who  died  the  other  day  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  recreated  him  in  modern 
guise  to  grace  this  scientific  age. 

Mr.  Fosdick's  first  books  were  published 
when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old, 
but  he  had  begun  writing  several  years 
before  that,  while  he  was  yet  a  school- 
boy. In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  we 
find  the  story  of  his  beginning  given  in  his 
own  words.  He  did  not  write  wholly  from 
his  schoolboy  imagination,  for  he  saw 
service  in  the  war,  and  such  works  as 
"Frank  on  a  Gunboat,"  "Frank  Before 
Vicksburg, ' '  and ' '  Frank  on  the  Mississippi ' ' 
were  colored  by  his  own  experiences  in 
those  campaigns  of  the  war.     He  says: 

When  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  belonged 
to  a  composition  class.  It  was  our  cus- 
tom to  go  on  the  recitation-seat  every  day 
with  clean  slates,  and  we  were  allowed 
ten  minutes  to  write  seventy  words  on 
any  subject  the  teacher  thought  suited  to 
our  capacity.  One  day  he  gave  out  "What 
a  Man  Would  See  if  He  Went  to  Green- 
land." My  heart  was  in  the  matter,  and 
before  the  ten  minutes  were  up  I  had  one 
side  of  my  slate  filled.  The  teacher  listened 
to  the  reading  of  our  compositions,  and 
when  they  were  all  over  he  simply  said: 

"Some  of  you  will  make  your  living  by 
writing  one  of  these  days." 

That  gave  me  something  to  ponder 
upon;  I  did  not  say  so  out  loud,  but  I 
knew  that  my  composition  was  as  good 
as  the  best  of  them. 

By  the  way,  there  was  another  thing 
that  came  in  my  way  just  then.  I  was 
reading  at  that  time  one  of  Mayne  Reid's 
works  which  I  had  drawn  from  the  library, 
and  I  pondered  upon  it  as  much  as  I  did 
upon  what  the  teacher  said  to  me.  In 
introducing  Swartboy  to  his  readers  he 
made  use  of  this  expression:  "No^  visible 
change  was  observable  in  Swartboy's  coun- 
tenance." Now,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  a  man  of  his  education  could  make 
such  a  blunder  as  that  and  still  wTite  a 
book.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so,  too. 
I  went  home  that  very  day  and  began  a 
story,  "The  Old  Guide's  Narrative,"  which 
was  sent  to  the  New  York  Weekly,  and 
came  back,  respectfully  declined.     It  was 
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How  to  Sell  Things 


ipproaching  the  prospect,  thi 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
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productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knows  everj'  twist  and  knack  of  selling — 
from  long  and  wide  PR.A.CTICAL  EXPERIENXE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.    Order  to-day.     By  mail,  54c. 
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"No  Edgeworth?" 

A  Hint  for  the  Disappointed 
Pipe  Smoker 


We  know  something  about  how  a  man 
feels  when  he  wants  smoking  tobacco. 

If  the  kind  he  asks  for  isn't  sold  at  the  store 
he  happens  to  enter,  he  always  has  a  reserve 
brand  in  his  memory  that  he  falls  back  on. 

Now  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  you 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  do  is  to  "go  some- 
where else"  if  \ou  ask  for  Edgeworth  and  the 
store  you  tr>-  fails  to  have  it. 

But  we  would  like  to  have  you  bear  in 
mind  that  a  friendly  word  about  Edgeworth 
to  a  tobacco  dealer  that  you  occasionally  buy 
from  will  be  appreciated  by  him. 

Your  dealer  honestly  wants  to  carry  the 
kind  of  tobacco  that  you  want  to  buy.  If 
he  thinks  that  you  are  indifferent  about 
what  brand  \ou  smoke,  he  is  not  likely  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  order  any  sjierial  brand. 

But  if  he  thinks  you 
really  want  Edgeworth 
— well,  just  tell  him  so 
and  see  how  quickly  he 
acts. 

Any  tobacco  dealer, 
no  matter  where  he  is 
located,  can  quickly  se- 
cure Edgeworth  in  any 
quantityfrom  hisjobber. 

Most  tobacconists  sell 
Edgeworth  Smoking 
Tobacco  now.  But  few 
products  are  universally 
distributed. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  us  that  Edgeworth  is 
I  he  onlv  good  smoking  tobacco  in  the  world, 
but  it  has  a  finality  that  makes  friends  very 
<iui(klv.  Smoking  your  first  pipe  of  Edge- 
worth  is  like  shaking  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent: you  realize  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing oiit  of  the  ordinary  and  you  feel  glad 
of  the  meeting. 

Edgeworth  comes  in  two  forms.  Plug  Slice 
and  Ready- Rubbed.  It's  the  siime  tobacco 
i.i  both  forms,  but  Plug  Slice  is  prepared  for 
the  pipe  by  the  smoker,  who  "rubs  it  up" 
in  the  palms  of  his  hands.  A  great  many 
smokers  like  their  tobacco  in  this  form. 
Ready- Rubbed  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  all 
ready  for  the  pipe.  Edgeworth  keady- 
Rubbed  also  goes  well  in  a  hand-made  ciga- 
rette. It  is  slightly  milder  in  a  cigarette 
than  in  a  pipe. 

Perhaps  >ou  have  neversmoked  Edgeworth. 

We  will  make  trying  it  very  easy  for  you. 

^'our  name  on  a  post  card  and  the  name 
of  the  store  where  you  buy  most  of  your 
tobacco  will  bring  several  trial  smokes  of 
both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready- Rubbed. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  loc  for  p<x:kct  size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin,  and  Si.cx)  for  handsome  humidor 
package.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c, 
50C  and  $i.(H).  Mailed  prepaid  where  no 
dealer  can  supply. 

For  the  sjimples  write  to  Larus  &  Brother 
Co.,  5  South  2 1  St  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
This  firm  was  established  in  1H77,  and  be- 
sides Edgeworth  makes  sc%eral  other  brands 
of  smoking  tobacco,  including  the  well-known 
(Jhoid— granulates!  plug — a  great  favorite 
with  smokers  for  man\'  \cars. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Hro.  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at 
same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


wTitten  on  both  sides  of  the  sheets,  but  I 
didn't  know  that  this  was  against  the  rules. 

Nothing  abashed,  I  began  another,  and, 
receiving  some  instruction  from  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  a  clerk  in  a  book-store, 
1  WTote  it  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

But,  mind  you,  he  didn't  know  what  I 
was  doing.  Nobody  knew  it;  but  one 
day,  after  a  hard  Saturday's  work— the 
other  boys  had  been  out  skating  on  the 
briek  pond — I  shyly  broached  the  subject 
to  my  mother.  I  felt  the  need  of  some 
sympathy.  She  listened  in  amazement, 
and  then  said: 

"Why,  do  you  think  you  could  write  a 
book  like  that?" 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  from  that 
day  no  one  knew  what  I  was  up  to  until 
I  sent  the  first  four  volumes  of  Gunboat 
Series  to  my  father.  Was  it  work?  Well, 
yes;  it  was  hard  work,  but  each  week  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  manu- 
script grow  until  the  "Young  Naturalist" 
was  all  complete. 

That  there  was  reason  in  his  satisfaction 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  or  a  host  of 
stern-faced  grown-ups  who  have  risked 
betraying  the  small  boy  that  lurks  within 
them  in  e.xpressing  their  appreciation  of 
this  A\Titer  and  confessing  that  his  early 
thrillers  have  not  been  forgotten  and  still 
hold  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts.  Sum- 
ming up  the  further  career  of  "Harry 
Castlemon,"  The  Evening  Post  saj's: 

Ilis  war-books  were  what  brought  him 
most  of  his  fame.  Up  to  the  early  nineties, 
as  has  been  said,  American  boys  were  still 
interested  in  t!ie  Civil  War.  They  heard 
stories  of  Farra^ut  at  New  Orleans,  of 
Thomas  at  Chickamauga,  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  at  Bull  Hun,  of  Stuart's  last 
charge  at  Yellow  Tavern,  from  fathers 
and  uncles  who  had  witnessed  the  incidents 
they  discust.  But  it  is  well  to  remember, 
in  this  connection,  that  "Castlemon"  A\Tote 
during  a  period  when  the  Southerners  were 
universally  referred  to  as  "rebels."  when 
the  Civil  War  was  "the  Rebellion,"  and 
when  the  popular  belief  that  one  "Yankee" 
could  lick  two  "Johnnie  Rebs"  required  con- 
stant nourishment.  "  Castlemon's"  books 
were  not  written  for  Southern  con.sump- 
tion — the  war-books,  at  any  rate.  If  they 
enjoyed  any  considerable  circulation  among 
Southern  lioys,  it  was  a  remarkabl(>  tribute 
to  their  power  of  attracting  interest. 

His  most  popular  hero  was  Frank  Nelson, 
truly  a  Protean  youth.  Frank  figures  not 
only  in  the  Gunboat  Series,  but  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Series,  the  Sportsman's 
Club  Series,  and  the  Frank  Nelson  Series — 
a  total  of  some  fifteen  volumes.  Altogether 
"Castlemon"  had  to  his  credit  more  than 
si.xty  titles.  In  the  Rod  and  Gun  Series 
and  the  Sportsman's  Club  Series  he 
anticipated  that  craving  for  out-of-door 
life  which  in  our  generation  has  bred  the 
Boy  Scouts,  with  all  their  elaborate 
inachin(>ry  of  organization  and  propaganda. 
Hut  "Harry  Castlemon's"  boys  took  to 
sports  instinctively.  They  belonged  to  a 
day  when  praetically  all  American  boys 
who  lived  in  th««  country  could  shoot  and 
fish  and  trap.  They  were  not  so  sophisti- 
cated as  the  youths  who  write  essays  on 
the  habits  of  the  l)eaver  and  (>arn  the  right 
to  w«<ar  the  insignia  of  the  wireless  teleg- 
rapher; but  they  knew  nature  fairly 
intimately,  growing  up  in  harmony  with 
a  life  they  had  no  need  to  acquire  under 
instruction. 


THIS  GUARANTEE  SAYS: 

"Guarantetd  to  shoot  any  standard 
smokeless  powder  and  never  shoot 
loose.  The  coil,  top  lever,  spring  and 
main  spring  are  guaranteed  against 
breakage/or  all  time." 

This  quotes  only  part  of  the  guarantee  attach- 
ed to  the  trierger  guard  of  every  FOX  Gun,  and 
constitutes  the  unequalled  life-long  agreement 
under  which  every  FOX  is  sold. 


Guaranteed  Advantages 


Never  Shoot  Loose 

Because  of  the  Foi  rotary  bolt. 
Foi  Giinsare  guaranteed  NKVKB 
to  shoot  loose.  Actually  they 
shoot  tighter  in  service. 

EverlastinK  Coil  Springs 

The  top  lever  ejector  and  main 
springsof  th<»  Foiare  coilsprings, 
and  GIARANTEKD  FOREVKK. 

Fastest,  Strongest  Hammer 

Every  Fox  has  a  one-piece,  di- 
rect-striking hammer  and  firing 
pin  that  has  the  quickest  action 
ever  put  in  a  gun. 


1 

^0*  PRICES,  $25  to  $1000 

^^  There  are  Fox  grades  to  fit  every 

taste  and  purse.  All  with  the 
same  Fox  guarantee  and  Fox  quality.  Carried  in 
stock  liy  liest  dealers. 

The  big  Fox  catalog  shows  all  grades,  and  con- 
tains much  other  information  of  value  to  gun 
users.  Write  for  a  copy,  and  any  special  inforpia- 
tion  you  desire.     No  oliligation,  so  write  todaj. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4682  N.  18th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Fox  Gun  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Fanama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 
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ID 


U/AMTni  inCA^  Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
VIHIIIlU  IUlAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
'^^^^■■^^^^^^^^^^™  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 


Heae  is  R,eal 
Car  Insurance 

POWERSTEEL 

A  UT  OWL  OC  K 

—  a  tough  little  length  of  Yellow 

Strand  Powersteel  wire  rope  that 

locks  securely  round  a  wheel  rim 

and  a  spring,  or,  a  spare  tire  and 

its    holder.      Get    one  —  costs  but 

$2.00  —  worth  a  fortune  when  Mr. 

Thief  comes  round.     All  dealers. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  is  little 
to  handle,  but  mighty  to  pull  when  a 
tow  is  needed.  Price,  east  of  Rockies. 
$3.95. 

POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE 
is  Basline  Autowline's  "big  brother,"  for 
heavy  towing.     Price,  $6.50,  east  of  the 
Rockies.     If    your  dealer  can't   supply 
you,  order  direct. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

823  N.  2nd  St..  ,        St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Omce,  76H  Warren  St. 

Milkers  of  famous  Yellow  Utra  nd  Powersteel  wire  rope. 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Alarmed. — Village  Pacifist  (as  the 
Salvation  Army  passes) — "  Oh,  it's  all 
right.  I  ain't  sayin'  'taint.  But  it's 
fosterin'  th'  martial  speerit  jes'  th'  same." 
— Judge. 

Injustice.  —  "  The  spelling-book's  all 
wrong,  mama  !  It  don't  look  right  for  a 
little  thing  like  a  kitten  to  have  six  letters 
and  a  big  cat  to  only  have  three." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


He  Hoped. — Officer  (to  boy  of  thirteen 
who,  in  his  effort  to  get  taken  on  as  a 
bugler,  has  given  his  age  as  sixteen) — "  Do 
you  know  where  boys  go  who  tell  lies?  " 

Applicant  —  "  To  the  front,  sir."  — 
Punch. 


Booming  the  Circulation. — "  If  the  young 
man  who  was  seen  Sunday  evening  kissing 
his  best  girl  while  standing  at  the  front 
gate  will  subscribe  for  The  Observer  before 
next  press-day,  no  further  mention  will  be 
made  of  the  matter." — Hartford  (Ark.) 
Observer. 

Land  of  the  Free. — Ch'rup  !  Persecu- 
tion there  may  be  here  and  bigotry  there, 
but  when  a  man  wearing  a  black  and  white 
sport-shirt,  white  canvas  shoes  with  high 
heels,  and  a  brown  derby  hat  can  walk 
unharmed  down  Broadway,  it  is  our  notion 
that  this  is  a  pretty  darned  free  country. 
Whee — ee  ! — F.  P.  A.,  New  York  Tribune. 


Culinary  Mechanics. — "  What  air  them 
kitchenettes  I  hear  tell  of  in  the  cities?  " 
asked  Deacon  Hyperbole  Medders,  the 
somewhat  honest  agriculturist. 

"  They're  the  places.  Uncle  Hy,"  ex- 
plained Upson  Downs,  his  city  nephew, 
"  in  which  are  molded  or  cast  or  somehow 
produced  a  fiat-dweller's  daily  round  of 
mealettes. " — Judge. 


A  Poor  Substitute. — Robert,  the  four- 
year-old  son  of  a  scientific  man,  had  lived 
in  the  country  most  of  his  short  life.  One 
day  a  caller,  wishing  to  make  friends  with 
the  little  fellow,  took  him  on  his  knee  and 
asked:  "  Are  there  any  fairies  in  your 
woods  here,  Robert?  " 

"  No,"  responded  Robert  promptly; 
"  but  there  are  plenty  of  edible  fungi." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


A  Cruel  Blow. — "  I  see  you  have  your 
arm  in  a  sling,"  said  the  inquisitive  pas- 
senger.    "  Broken,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  other 
passenger. 

"  Meet  with  an  accident?  " 

"No;  broke  it  while  trying  to  pat 
myself  on  the  back." 

"  Great  Scott !     What  for?  " 

"  For  minding  my  own  business." — 
Ram's  Horn. 


The  Kinder  Way.— A  small  special  con- 
stable when  on  top  of  a  tram-car  was 
requested  by  the  conductor  to  come  down 
to  deal  with  a  man  who  was  inclined  to  be 
abusive.  Reluctantly,  the  special  con- 
stable complied  with  the  request,  but  found 
himself  confronted  by  a  huge  navvy  about 
6  feet  6  inches  high  and  4  feet  broad.     • 

"  There  he  is,"  said  the  conductor. 
"  He  won't  pay  his  fare." 

The  small  special  constable  reflected,  and 
then  remarked  sadly:  "  Well,  I  suppose  I 
must  pay  it  for  him."— Tit-Bits. 


Your   Children 

(boys  or  girls) 

need  not  take  cold 

or  get  any  of  those  diseases  that  come 
from  getting  overheated  and  cooling  off 
too  quickly. 

You  cannot  be  with,  your  children 
every  moment  and  watch  them  so  that 
they  don't  get  too  hot  and  tired  and  then 
sit  down  in  a  draft  and  catch  cold.  You 
can  do  a  great  deal  better  than  this. 
You  can  get  them 

Duofold    Under\vear 


and  they  will  be  warm  and  comfort- 
able and  safe  from  cold,  indoors  or 
outdoors,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  their  underwear  won't  tickle  or 
irritate. 

Duofold  is  different  from  any  other 
fabric.  It  is  two  fabrics  woven  to- 
gether with  an  air-space  between. 
The  cotton  (next  to  the  skin)  is  soft 
and  comfortable  and  absorbs  perspira- 
tion freely.  The  wool  (outside) 
keeps  out  the  cold.  The  air-space  be- 
tween ventilates  slowly  but  thoroughly. 


The  two  layers  together  weigh  about 
half  as  much  as  any  single  garment 
that  will  keep  the  child  as  warm.  And 
Duofold  is  infinitely  more  comfort- 
able. Duofold  does  not  shrink. 
Duofold  is  "  different  " 

Soft  Cotton 

•^absorbs  perspiiatioo 
prevents  wool  scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air  Space 
— dries;  ventilates;  pre- 
vents sudden  chill. 

Warm  Woo 

— retains  the  heal  of 

the  body. 


Write  for  free  sample  of  Duofold  fabric,  Book  on  Proper  Underwear 
for  Children,  and  the  name  of  a  Duofold  dealer.  While  you  are  about  it, 
tell  us  that  you  and  your  husband  would  like  to  be  warm,  safe  and  comfortable 
yourselves. 

Get  the  Duofold  habit — all  of  you — the  habit  of  comfort,  enjoyment  and  safety. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  56  Elizabeth  St.,  Mohawk,  N.Y. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth-  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington,  0.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


Play  in  the  Dark 

A  softly  darkened  room  adds  greatly  to  the 

beauty  and  enjoyment  of 

music. 

STARR-LIGHT 

the  wonderful  exclusive 
feature  of  the 

STARR 

Player  Piano 

enables  you  to  interpret  the 
music  of  the  masters  as  per- 
fectly in  the  dark  as  in  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  room.  The 
incomparable  tone,  the  re- 
sponsive action  are  doubly 
enjoyed.  Write  us  today  for 
the  complete  particulars  of 
this  wonderful  instrument. 

Buy  Perforated  Music  Rolls  Direct 

from  manufacturer.    Write  for  Catalog,  reduced  prices  and 

special  introductory  offer. 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY.  10  So.  3rd  St.,  Richmond.  Ind. 


JUST   PUBLISHED 

The  Very  Latest  Word  On 

RIFLES  AND 

AMMUNITION 

A  full  and  authoritative  work  by  two  of  the 
best  known  experts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  be- 
ginning; of  the  rifle  as  a  sporting-,  and  tlien  as 
a  war  weapon;  it  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  weapon  of  precision  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  has  neverbefore  been  attempted. 
It  presents  a  careful  study  of  tiie  history  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  with  many  photographs 
and  diagrams.  It  tieals  exhaustively  with  the 
military  rifles  and  ammunition  of  all  the  pow- 
ers. Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war. 
Abstruse  problems  in  rifle  fire  have  been 
treated  with  a  clarity  which  will  make  them 
easily  understood  by  the  non-technical  reader. 

A  big,  thick  book  prohisely  illuslraled.    335  pp.     $6.00  nel. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Brake 
Lining^ 

How's  o 
Yours  • 


^ 


Your  life  and  the  life  of  your  car  depend 
on  the  brake — nothing  else. 
The  equipment  for  starting  your  car  re- 
sponds at  your  will.  Your  brake  will  make 
an  emergency  stop  whenever  and  wher- 
ever you  need  to  bring  your  car  to  a  stand- 
still if  the  brake  is  equipped  with 

HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSES 

Brake  Lining -100% 

the  one  lining  that  insures  "Safety  First"  and  all 
the  time. 

Thermoid  grips  though  it  may  wear  as  thin  as  the 
paper  on  which  this  advertisement  is  printed.  It  is  a 
hrakc  lining  all  the  way  through— surf  ace  to  surface. 
Thermoid  is  cured  under  hydraulic  compression 
into  a  solid  substance  of  uniform  density. 
Guard  your  own  safety,  guard  your  passengern' 
safety  with  Thermoid — not  next  week,  but  now. 

THERMOID    RUBBER    COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Cannot  b(  burned  out 
nor  itfected  by  oil.  htal, 
water,  gasoline,  dirt. 


OUR  7-WORD  GUARANTEE: 

Thermoid 

will  make  good, 

or  WE  will. 


NOTICE  TO  BANKERS! 

A^^ON■G  many  other  valuable  feature*, "Tlii"  Book 
of  Thrift."  l)y  T.  D.  .MacGrcgor,  of  The  Bank- 
ers' Ma/iazinc,  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  famous  "Talks  on  Thrift"  as  published 
in  a  large  number  uf  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  part  of  the  American  Bankers  .Association's 
campaign  of  thrift  education.  In  addition,  tliere  are 
over  seventy  appropriate  illustrations,  numerous  in- 
terest tables  showing  the  results  of  systematic  savinE 
and  depositing,  and  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  quotations  on  the  subject  of  thrift  from 
the  lilw  of  well-known  men  and  women  of  all  times — 
Htatesnien,  pulilirists.  bankers,  authors,  journalists  and 
Hocial  workers,  making  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
convincing  compilation  of  thia  nature  ever  made. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and 
What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

contains  material  ciiouKh  for  tliousands  of  advertise- 
ments on  savinu  and  investment.  With  this  volun.e 
at  hand,  no  banker  need  l)e  at  a  loss  for  strong  mate- 
rial for  use  in  his  ncwspaiH-*r  advertising  space,  for 
circulars,  form  letters,  street  car  cards,  liouse  organs, 
or  for  an  address  on  a  subject  which  is  becoming  of  con- 
stantly greater  interest  in  every  community. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  the  utmost  [>ossible  stimulation  of  the 
saving  habit  meant  so  much  to  individual  and  national 
prosperity  as  it  dcx-s  now. 

Oct  a  copy  of  "/The  Book  of  Thrift"  and  help  the 
Ko^)d  work  along  in  your  community. 

Large  i2mo.  Cloth.  Ji.oo  net;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Imprest. — B.\dlt  Wounded  Toiimy  (in- 
valided home) — "  I  never  remember  such 
a  quiet  Bank  Holiday,  mum.  Somehow 
nothing's  brought  the  war  home  to  me 
more." — Punch. 


No  Relief. — "  They  say  that  golf  has 
been  found  to  be  a  wonderful  cure  for 
insanity." 

"  Reailv?  But  what  do  they  use  to  ciu-e 
the  golf?  "—New  York  WorU. 


Judicious  Confidence. — Heiress — "But 
you  must  keep  our  engagement  a  strict 
secret." 

SciTOR — "  FVom  all  but  mj'  most  in- 
sistent creditors,  m\'  dearest." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Discouraging. — Ted — "  So  he  figures 
tliat  he  didn't  learn  as  much  in  college  as 
he  e.xpeeted?  " 

Xed — "  No  wonder.  He  failed  to  make 
even  one  of  t^e  minor  leagues." — Judge. 


Wedded  Bliss. — "  I'd  rather  play  golf 

than  eat." 

"  But  what  does  your  wife  say  to  that?  " 
"  Oh,    she   doesn't   care.      She'd   rather 

play  bridge  than  cook." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Unsatisfactory.  —  F.\rmer  Medders  — 
"  What  sort  of  a  hand  is  that  new  hired 
man  o'  yours,  'Lias?  " 

Farmer  St.\ckrider — "  He  ain't  no 
hand  at  all,  dad-beezle  him;  he's  a  sore 
thumb  !  " — Judge. 


A  Strict  Censor. — Rural  Coxstable — 
"  Sketching  the  harbor  is  forbidden,  sir." 

Artlst — "  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'm 
making  a  study  of  clouds." 

Rural  Co.xstable  (impressively) — "Ah, 
but  supposin'  your  picture  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy's  aircraft  department, 
see  the  use  thej'  could  make  of  it !  " — ■ 
Punch. 


Try  It  Again. — The  London  police- 
sergeant  raised  his  eyes  from  the  blotter 
as  two  policemen  propelled  the  resisting 
victim  before  him. 

"  A  German  -py,  sir !  "  gasped  the  first 
lyobby. 

"  I'm  an  American,  and  can  prove  it," 
denied  the  victim. 

"  That's  what  he  says,  but  here's  the 
evidence,"  interrupted  the  second  bobby, 
triumphantly  ijroducing  a  bulky  hotel- 
register  from  beneath  his  arm,  and  pointing 
to  an  enrry. 

"  V.  Gates,"  AVTitten  in  a  flowing  hand, 
was  the  record  that  met  the  astonished 
sergeant's  gaze. — Everybody's. 


Qualified. — A  German  citizen,  who  had 
won  a  jjrize  in  a  lottery  in  the  form  of  a 
ticket  entitling  him  to  a  free  ride  on  a 
ZrppiUn,  was  prevented  by  the  sudden 
declaration  of  war  last  year  from  taking 
his  ride.  He  took  immediate  advantage 
of  the  crisis,  liowever,  to  apply  for  a 
removal  from  the  St»cond  Landsturm,  to 
which  he  was  normally  assigned,  to  the 
air-ship  corps. 

"  Have  you,"  asked  the  recruiting- 
officer,  "  any  special  equipment  for  service 
in  this  department?  " 

The  volunteer  solemnly  handed  over  his 
lottery-ticket. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  he,  "  I  am  the 
possessor  of  this  free  pass  to  the  air." — 
Xew  York  Evening  Post. 


Manufacturer: — "We've  used 
HAVOLINE  OIL    with  great 

success  in   our    *C Cars 

and  have  found  it  meets  the 
general  demand  of  the  trade." 

Motorist: — "Is  it  as  cheap  as 
other  oils.'"' 

Manufacturer: — "We  find  that 
we  get  more  miles  per  gallon 
with  HAVOLINE  than  with 
any  other  oil  we  have  ever  used 
at  any  price." 

Motorist: — "Is  it  a  clean  oil.'"' 

Manufacturer:-  "HAVOLINE 

leaves  practically  no  carbon  in 
the  cylinders  and  gives  perfect 
lubrication.  80  %  of  the  members 
of  the  club  will  tell  you  the 
same.' 

(*Name  of  Car  on  request.) 


HAVOLINE  OIL  is 
sold  by  all  Garages 
and  Auto  Accessory 
Ehops.  Look  for  the 
blue- and- white  can 
with  tbt  inner  seal. 

TheH  AVOLINE 
lubrication  booklet, 
free  upon  request. 
Write  today  to 


Indian  Refining  Company 


Dept.  C. 


New  York 


HAVOLINE  OIL 

"ft  Makes  a  Difference" 


Funk  &  Wagnalls 

NEW  STANDARD 
ICTION  ARIES 

Should  Be  in 

Every 

School 


Hundreds 
of  Thousands 
Already 


In  Every 
State 
of  the 
Union 


All 
proper 
names    in 
regular  vocab- 
ulary   place    and 
capitalized.   Text-book 
markings;   the  only   exact 
system   for    compounds   ever 
used.       Prefixes   and   suffixes    in 
alphabetical  order;  also  abbrevia- 
tions.   Common  meanings  of  words 
_  first,  obsoletes last.  Carefully  discrim- 
inated synonyms;   antonyms;   proper 
prepositions  to  use;  etymologies. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STANDARD 

80.000  words.  902  pages,  1,200  illustrations, 

6,700  proper  names.  Svnonyms.  6,000  entries. 

Antonyms  754  lists.  Price  $1.50;  Indexed  $1.80. 

COMPREHENSIVE   STANDARD 

For  Grade  or  High  School  use.  48,200  words 
720  pages,  1,000  illustrations,  6,000  synonyms  dis- 
criminated, 3,400  proper  names,  etymologies. 
Price.  $1.00;  indexed,  $1.25. 

CONCISE  STANDARD 

35.000  words,  589  pages,  780  illustrations.  The 
ideal  dictionary  for  small  pupils.  Price,  60 
cents;  Indexed,  85  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY;  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
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Consolation. — Visitor — "  It's  a  terrible 
war,  this,  young  man — a  terrible  war." 

Mike  (badly  wounded)  —  " 'Tis  that, 
sor— a  tirrible  warr.  But  'tis  better  than 
no  warr  at  all." — Punch. 


Heritage.— Tommy  1—"  That's  a  top- 
hole  pipe,  Jerry.    Where  d'ye  get  it?  " 

Tommy  II—"  One  of  them  German 
Oolans  tried  to  take  me  prisoner  an'  I 
in'erited  it  from  'im." — Vanity  Fair. 


Perfect  Safety. — Mining-Stock  Pro- 
moter— "  Where  can  I  hide?  The  police 
are  coming  !  " 

Chief  Clerk — "  Get  into  the  card-index 
case.  I  defy  any  one  to  find  anything  in 
there." — Judge. 


Magnanimous. — One  day  little  Flora 
was  taken  to  have  an  aching  tooth  removed. 
That  night,  while  she  was  saying  her 
praj'ers,  her  mother  was  surprized  to  hear 
her  say:  "  And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 
forgive  our  dentists." — Everybody's. 


Needless  Torture. — General  Sherman 
once  stopt  at  a  country  home  where  a  tin 
basin  and  roller-towel  suificed  for  the 
family's  ablutions.  For  two  mornings  the 
small  boy  of  the  household  watched  in 
silence  the  visitor's  toilet.  When  on  the 
third  day  the  tooth-brush,  nail-file,  whisk- 
broom,  etc.,  had  been  duly  used,  he  asked: 
"  Say,  mister,  air  you  always  that  much 
trouble  to  you'se'f?  " — Christian  Register. 


A  Perfect  Lady. — A  philanthropic  New 
York  woman  was  entertaining,  in  the 
spacious  grounds  of  her  suburban  resi- 
dence, a  large  number  of  East-Side  children. 
On  her  rounds  of  hospitality  she  was  im- 
prest -with  one  strikingly  beautiful  little 
girl.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
nine  years  old,  but  her  coal-black  eyes 
flashed  with  intelligence.  The  hostess  in- 
troduced herself  and  began  a  conversation. 

"  Does  what  you  see  here  to-day  please 
you?  "  she  asked. 

The  child  eyed  her  host  in  silence. 

"  Talk  away,"  said  the  lady.  "  Don't  be 
afraid." 

"  Tell  me,"  then  said  the  child,  "  how 
many  children  have  you  got?  " 

Astonished  at  the  question,  the  lady 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  entered 
into  the  fun  of  the  situation. 

"  Ten,"  she  replied. 

"  Dear  me,"  answered  the  child,  "  that 
is  a  very  large  family.  I  hope  you  are 
careful  and  look  after  them.  Do  you  keep 
them  all  clean?  " 

"  Well,  I  do  my  best." 

"  And  is  your  husband  at  work?  " 

"  My  husband  does  not  do  any  kind  of 
work.     He  never  has." 

"  That  is  very  dreadful,"  replied  the 
little  girl  earnestly,  "  but  I  hope  you  keep 
out  of  debt." 

The  game  had  gone  too  far  for  Lady 
Bountiful's  enjoj-ment  of  it. 

"  You  are  a  very  rude  and  impertinent 
child,"  she  burst  out,  "  to  speak  hke  that, 
and  to  me." 

The  child  became  apologetic.  "  I'm  sure 
I  didn't  mean  to  be,  ma'am,"  she  explained. 
"  But  mother  told  me  before  I  came  that  I 
was  to  be  sure  to  speak  to  you  like  a  lady, 
and  when  any  ladies  call  on  us,  they  always 
ask  us  those  questions." — New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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The  Gillette  on  the  Outposts 
of  Civilization 


tm 


pector,  "freight   rates 


'N  Alaska,"  said  a  pros- 
"freight   r 

—  are  so  high  that  we 
limit  our  buying  right  down 
to  the  necessities." 

Alaska  uses  thousands  of 
Gillette  Safety  Razors.  For 
men  nowadays,  whether  "mush- 
ing" in  Alaska,  "treking"  in 
South  Africa,   or   penetrating 


the  Jungles  of  South  America, 
take  with  them  the  solace  of 
the  Gillette  Shave — no  strop- 
ping, no  honing.  The  biggest 
little  comfort  in  the  pack. 

Gillette  Safety  Razors  used 
by  more  than  7,000,000  men. 
On  sale  by  145,000  dealers 
throughout  the  world. 

Gillette  Rcizors,  $5  and  up. 
Blades,  50c.  and  $1  the  packet. 


GILLETTE    SAFETY    RAZOR    COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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When  you  move  to  a  new  home 

BE  careful  what  shade  rollers  are  put  up  on  your 
windows.  More  window  shades  are  pulled  out  of 
shape,  cracked  and  torn  by  poor  shade  rollers  than  ever 
wear  out.  If  you  insistupon  having  your 
shades  fitted  with  Hartshorn's  Improved 
Shade  Rollers  your  shades  will  not  soon  be  torn  and  cracked. 
No  tacks  are  necessary.     Used  in  over  10,000,000  homes. 

FREE:  Send  for  valuable  book,  "How  to  Get  the  Best  Service  from  Your 
Shade  Rollers."  When  you  buy,  insist  on  ^ettine  Hartshorn's;  always 
look  for  the  signature. 


HARTS'HORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Stewart  Kartshom  Co. 
E.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Market  Still  Rising? 

Babson  clients  have  taken 
good  profits  on  investments 
since  January  1.  Babson 
Service  will  keep  you  in- 
formed as  to  which  securi- 
ties are  still  a  "good  buy" 
and  w^hich  are  not. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.    Write 
to  Department  G-4-60  of  the 

Babson    Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block         Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
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Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi- 
dend-paying Slocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amount — 
one,  live.  ten.  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a 
Hmall  first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  in- 
stallments, depending  upon  what  you  can  afford 
to  pay — $s.  Sio,  $2$,  $40,  $75.  Vou  receive  all 
dividends  while  completing  payments  and  may 
!mI1  wcurities  at  any  lime  to  take  advantage  of 
rise  in  market. 

Iree  Booklet  B-20.  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan" 
<'i\<>«  full  infMniiation  of  tliis  method  wliioh  appeals  to 
it'iifty  men  and  wumcn  in  all  part4  uf  the  Country. 
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ELOON.  MORGA 


AND    COMPANY 
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42  Hrf>:Klua.v,  New  "^'ork  T'lty 


OLDEST  AND  STILL  THE 
BEST  INVESTMENT— 

The  iiio:*t  rcinuticrative  of  safe,  con- 
servative inveslinents  are  our 

6%  FAUM  MOUTGAGES 

Ntitonmrgin  of  safety  in  this  sample  offering: 
No.  4M6 — $22.V) — Doe  Dec.  25.  1921.  Se- 
rtirity  for  this  loan  is  ^20  arres  in  aflrst- 
r]a-s<i  farming  cr^mnuinity,  within  7  and  9 
iiiilfs  t.f  Iwi)  gmxl  towns.  Entire  trat^t  till- 
able;  200  acres   under  plow.     Value  ^••'xro 

Wrilf   for   Booklet    "A"  and 
rnrrent  list. 

E.  J.  LANDER   &  CO. 

f.i.I»s3.  Grand  ForkB.  N.  D 

I  iii.Kiil    mill    Niiriilii..     <IIHI.O(>() 


(OKLAHOMA 

1  Oklahoma 


Oiherb  buy  Ihcm  Safe, 
and  more  mtcrest  than  the 
37'  or  4^  savings  thanks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

*'RlI[fQliNWllST  No  574  ANOfRKBoOKUT. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.0«) 

City.    U    S.A 


1% 


FARM   MORTGAGES 


6  Vo -,....,„.„,...........».. 
Safe  as  Government   Bonds.    All   Loans 
made  by  expert  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience.     Interest    semi-annually.      No    taxes.     Write 
for  Loan  List  N'o.  29.   Capital  $125,000.00. 
TITLE  GUARANTY  &  SECURITIES  COMPANY.  Skreveport.La. 


NET  ON  OKLAHOMA  AND  KMK. FARM  SEOIMTY 


^rt-at  f.'."i  pr.Mjiicing  Stat  <) 
otier  perfo't  security  in  Orst  mort- 
gages on  itnpr>>v<-d  farms.  Judg- 
mrnl  based  on  ?^iToars'  expericnio 
with'Ut  afiTcrlnsuroinOkja  Writ*.' 
f.  r  latest  list.  No  30  Best  r-'fs 
P.  &.  Albrtcbt  A  Oom  Nawklrk.Okla. 


KANSAS  I 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WHAT   EFFICIENCY  AND  WISE  ECON- 
OMY HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED 
FOR  RAILROADS 

THE  completion  of  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  century  has  led  a  -RTiter  in  Fi- 
nancial America  to  comment  on  the  impres- 
sive results  achieved  for  railroads  in  that 
period  through  methods  leading  to  greater 
efficiency  and  wiser  economies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  there  came  to  a  close  a 
long  era  of  competition  in  railroad-construc- 
tion, and  a  new  era  was  ushered  in  in  which 
railroad-betterment,  rather  than  new  con- 
struction, became  the  policy'  of  managers. 
Owing  to  the  torrent  of  new  traffic  that  was 
unloosed  by  the  recovery  from  depression 
that  came  in  the  late  90's,  demands  arose 
for  greater  efficiency  in  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  wise  economies  in  operation 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  safeguard 
investments,  to  offset  further  competition, 
and  to  mollify  the  critical  public  attitude 
toward  railroads.  In  the  place  of  a  policy 
of  extension  there  came  in,  therefore,  one 
of  intensive  but  economical  development. 

In  these  fifteen  years  of  the  new  centun,' 
occurred  developments  which  "\artually 
revolutionized  the  railroad  industrj\"  The 
first  seven  years  of  the  period  were  the 
most  prosperous  this  country  has  ever 
kno\\Ti.  Traffic  in  those  years,  compared 
with  the  previous  seven  years,  actually  in- 
creased by  about  70  per  cent. — a  record  for 
growth  never  before  or  since  equaled  in 
this  country.  The  railroads  attempted 
in  vain  to  cope  with  the  increase;  thej' 
succeeded  only  in  part,  altho  thej'  in- 
creased their  trackage  by  26  per  cent,  and 
their  equipment-capacity  by  75.  In  spite 
of  all  efforts  in  the  three  years,  190.5-1907, 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  traffic  that 
came  to  them.  Nothing  but  the  halt  due 
to  the  panic  of  1907  "saved  them  from 
breaking  down  under  the  strain."  Since 
the  panic  the  rate  of  growth  in  business  has 
notably  shrunk;  almost  one-half,  in  fact. 
Some  of  the  intervening  years  have  been 
prosperous,  but  others  have  been  dull,  and 
in  none  has  there  been  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  boom.  Of  course,  there  was 
growth,  as  there  always  must  be,  but  with 
the  railroads  it  was  much  greater  in  freight 
than  in  passenger  traffic,  and  this  was 
gratifying,  since  it  indicated  a  healthy 
growth  of  industry.  Other  interesting  points 
made  by  this  \\Titer  are  given  below: 

"That  the  railroads  have  safeguarded 
tiie  country  against  a  recurrence  of  the  well- 
nigh  disastrous  congestion  of  190.5-1907 
is  e\'idenced  by  the  height  of  efficiency  they 
have  reached,  as  re\ealed  by  the  figures. 
C^omparing  the  last  five-year  period  with  the 
first,  miles  of  track  increased  1)-^  times  as 
fast  and  equii)ment  twice  as  fast  as  miles  of 
road.  Traffic  increased  over  three  times 
(in  the  second  period  over  five  times)  as 
fast  as  miles  of  road,  and  over  twice  as  fast 
as  miles  of  track;  but  traffic  den.'^ity  in- 
creased only  about  one-third  as  fast  as 
miles  of  track. 

"Because  of  largely  increased  capacity  of 
cars  and  power  of  locomotives,  and  be- 
cause of  fuller  utilization  of  both  tracks  and 
equipment,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  has 
been  so  improved  tliat  13. .5  per  cent,  fewer 
locomotives,  13.8  per  cent,  fewer  cars,  and 
19.9  per  cent,  less  trackage  were  required 
to  handle  the  traffic  in  1911-1915  than  in 
1901-1905. 


"WTiat  tables  can  not  show  is  that  the 
average  capacity  of  freight-cars  has  been 
increased  about  10  tons,  that  the  increase  in 
locomotives  has  been  over  10  times  as  rapid 
in  the  great  ]VIallet  type  as  in  all  others, 
that  the  relatively  slow  growth  of  road- 
mileage  has  been  largeh-  due  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  fines  by  reducing  grades  and  straight- 
ening curves,  and  that  the  expansion  of 
trackage  spells  increased  capacity  of  yards, 
additional  running-tracks,  and  especially 
more  and  larger  terminals.  Nor  can  they 
show  that  the  result  of  these  improvements 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  speed 
of  trains  and  in  the  size  of  the  average  train- 
load,  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  operation. 

"Approaching  the  subject  of  railroad 
efficiency  from  a  different  angle,  that  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  equallj^  favor- 
able results  are  found,  ^t  first  blush  it 
would  appear  that  maintenance  especially 
has  been  dangerouslj-  curtailed  in  the  last 
five  years  and  that  the  inevitable  draft  on 
future  earnings  would  be  a  heavy  one. 

"In  this  country,  with  normal  conditions 
railroad  traffic  doubles  in  volume  about 
every  10  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
41.5  per  cent,  compounded  everj"  five  years. 
Rapid  and  extensive  as  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  system  it  never  has  been  able  to 
cope  fully  with  traffic-increase  possibilities. 
Consequentlj',  every  increase  of  traffic 
necessitates  corresponding  increase  in  rail- 
road capacitj-  and  in  cost  of  railroad  up- 
keep, or  corresponding  improvement  in 
operating  efficiency  and  saving  in  operating- 
cost. 

"In  normal  business-periods  in  the  past 
the  cost  of  up-keep  for  anj'  five  years  would 
exceed  the  cost  for  the  previous  five  by 
about  41  or  42  per  cent.  Thus  in  1906- 
1910  the  cost  of  up-keep  was  41.2  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1901-1905,  and  in  that  period 
41.7  per  cent,  more  than  in  1896-1900. 
That  the  economies  and  the  operating 
efficiency  which  have  been  practised  with 
particular  care  since  the.  panic  have 
created  a  new  standard  is  shown  by  the 
following  table.  The  economizing  in  cost 
of  up-keep  in  the  last  five  vears  produced  a 
saving  of  about  $500,000,000  in  the  face 
of  largely  increased  expenses  in  most  of 
those  years. 

190e-10  1911-15  1911-15 
Over         Orer         Over 
1901-05  1906-10  1901-05 

P.  c.    P.  c.    p.  c. 

Maint.  of  wav,  etc 29.7  18.5  53.6 

Maint.  of  equipment 5.3  6  32.4  103.3 

Total  maintenance 41.2  25.8  77.7 

Traffic  and  transportation 33  9  22 . 1  63 . 5 

Total  revenues 34.6  18.7  59.7 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  maintenance  of 
equipment  has  increased  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  maintenance  of  way  and  structures. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  relativelj^ 
greater  investment  in  equipment  during 
recent  years  as  well  as  in  better  up-keep, 
depreciation  reserves,  etc.  IMaintenance- 
of-way  and  structures  expense  has  very 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness, as  indicated  by  the  tendency  of  operat- 
ing-revenues, while  maintenance-of-equip- 
ment  cost  has  increased  much  faster. 

"The  period  since  1907  has  been  one  of 
greatly  intensified  development.  The  in- 
vestment in  road  and  equipment  since 
June  30,  1907,  has  been  much  more  liberal 
than  formerly,  notwithstanding  the  shyness 
of  capital.  For  that  reason  the  carriers 
have  been  able  to  earn  more  per  dollar  of 
investment,  and  only  by  that  means  and 
greater  efficiency  has  it  been  possible  for 
them  to  stem  the  tide  of  rising  cost  of 
operation  with  stationary  or  declining 
rates." 
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HOW  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 
HAS  GROWN 

From  Washington  at  the  end  of  August 
came  a  statement  that  since  the  passage 
of  the  new  American  Registry  Law,  the 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  ships  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  under  the  American  flag 
had  been  four  times  the  average  for  ten 
previous  years.  The  result  is  that  more 
ships  are  now  flying  the  American  flag  in 
the  foreign  trade  than  at  any  time  since 
1863.  On  June  30  last  the  increase  in 
tonnage  over  the  previous  June  30  was 
737,623  tons,  which  was  distributed  among 
363  ships.  During  the  same  period,  the 
increase  in  the  British  registry  of  mer- 
chant tonnage  was  only  229,019  tons, 
while  the  British  average  before  the  war 
began  was  only  403,0(X)  tons,  or  little 
more  than  half  what  the  increase  was  in 
our  OAvn  tonnage;  but,  of  course,  here  is 
to  be  remembered  the  fact  that  on  the 
passage  of  our  new  Registry  Law  there  was 
at  once  a  rush  to  take  advantage  of  its 
provisions.  In  Germany  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30  last  there  was,  of  course,  a 
heavy  reduction  in  tonnage.  It  amounted, 
in  fact,  to  more  than  our  own  increase,  the 
reduction  in  that  country  being  753,269 
tons.  In  Germany  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  average  annual  increase 
had  been  189,000  tons.  Commenting 
on  the  showing  as  to  this  country,  a  winter 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"It  was  as  a  result  in  part  of  our  own 
Civil  War,  in  part  of  Europe's  develop- 
ment of  iron  hulls,  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  rapidly  began  to  lose 
place  about  1863.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  European  War  and  the  lower  price 
of  steel  plates  in  America,  it  has  now 
mustered  a  greater  number  of  ships  than 
at  any  time  since  that  year.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  can  to-day  be  seen  on  2,768  ves- 
sels registered  in  the  foreign  trade;  and 
whereas  in  1913  fewer  of  our  ships  en- 
tered the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  than  did  vessels  of  Greece,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  or  eight  other  nations,  we 
now  have  a  tonnage  running  close  to 
France  and  Norway,  or  fifth  in  the  world. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  many 
more  foreign  vessels  transferred  to  Amer- 
ican registry,  but  our  own  shipyards 
are  turning  out  an  ever-increasing  number. 
There  was  a  time,  when  sailing  naviga- 
tion reached  its  greatest  development 
early  in  the  last  century,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  stood  first  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
was  seriously  trying  to  wrest  the  China 
trade  from  England.  Frenssen's  hero  of 
that  day,  standing  on  the  Hamburg  water- 
front and  trying  to  catch  the  flags  of  the 
largest  vessels  in  sight,  could  remark: 
'Of  course — the  Star-Spangled  Banner.' 
The  new  and  unprecedented  increase  in 
tonnage  is  a  reminder  to  us  that  we 
achieved  our  old  station  by  building  ships 
of  superior  speed,  carrying  capacity,  and 
labor-saving  devices.  To  gain  or  hold 
our  own  after  the  war  will  challenge  our 
builders,  while  it  already  puts  upon  our 
legislators  the  necessity  of  repealing  laws 
that  increase  labor-costs." 

THE  HIGHER  COST  OF  LIVING 
IN  EUROPE 

Figures  which  in  the  main  may  be  re- 
garded as  official  show  that  large  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
European  countries  now  involved  in  the  war. 
In  Great  Britain  commodities  have  risen 
about  35  per  cent,  and  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna  the  relative  increases  are  greater 
still.  In  France  the  increases  have  also 
been  heavy,  but  in  Italy  thus  far  little 
change  has  been  seen.     Details  as  given 


Insist  on  This  Label  when  you  buy  roofing  I 


Roofing  quality  cannot  be  determined  in  advance 

by  any  kind  of  tests,  no  matter  how  scientific,  and 

in  order  to  protect  you  from  taking  such  risks  we 

attach   this  label  of  quality  to  every  roll  of  our 

highest  quality  Roofing,  giving  the  purchaser  a  definite 

guaranteed    service,  backed    by   the    largest    Roofing 

and  Building  Paper  Mills  in  the  World.     You  get  this 

label  only  when  you  buy 

Certain-teed 


1 
I 


I 


I 

I 
i 


I 
I 


Many  cheap  roofings 
bear  labels  that  were 
formerly  put  on  better 
goods — some  manufact- 
urers and  some  jobbers 
cannot  meet  keen  com- 
petition, so  cut  the  qual- 
ity, but  use  the  same  label.  Such  labels 
often  mean  little  or  are  misleading. 


Roofing 

l-ply  guaranteed  5  years 
2-ply  guaranteed  10  years 
3-ply  guairanteed  15  years 


Ccrtai'n-teetf  Roofing  has 
made  good  on  the  roof  for 
many  years.  Every  fifth 
roll  of  Roofing  made  in  the 
TJuited  States  and  Canada 
bears  the  Cerfain-fecdlabel. 
By  reason  of  our  large  vol- 
ume we  can  make  the  best 
Roofing  and  sell  it  at  prices  that  were  for- 
merly charged  for  roofings  of  lower  quality. 


I 

I 
I 


I 
i 


Certain-teed  products  are  sold  by  your  local  dealer.    Be  sure  you  get  the  labeL 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing  and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City    Chicago    Philadelphia    St.Lonit     Botton     CIcTeland    Pittsbargh    Detroit    San  Francisco 
Cincinnati    Minneapolis    Kansas  City    Seattle    Atlanta    Honston    London    Hamborg    Sydney 


miD 


J 


Saves 
m  to^55 

Wery 
Winter 
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to  %  Coal  Cost  Guaranteed 
Saved  the  UNDERFEED  Way 

Just  multiply  that  saving  by  the  life  of  the  average  heating  equipment  and  you  have 
some  small  idea  of  the  total  saving  effected  by  a  New-Feed  UNDERFEED  Furnace  or 
Boiler.     Read  what  Mr.  Griffin  has  to  say  about  it.     Then  remember  that  we  can  send 
you  hundreds  of  letters  telling  of  similar  saving  and  comfort. 

This  Is  Why 

In  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED,  coal  is  fed  from  below.  Fire  is  always 
on  top — never  smothered.  Thus  every  bit  of  heat  is  utilized.  In  addition, 
all  smoke,  gas  and  soot — heat  elements — are  consumed  since  they  must  pass 
up  through  the  fire.     Therefore  clean  and  healthful  as  well  as  economical. 


"Gentlemen: 
I  have  used  the  William- 
son U.NDERFEEDlurnace> 
for  a  year  with  full  satisfaction.  ^ 
It  has,  ordinarily,  cost  me  from  ^ 
$60.00  to  $80.00  to  run  the  fur- 
nace to  heat  my  house.     With  the  \ 
UNDERFEED  I   expended  less) 
than  $25.00  from  November  1st, 
using  Buckwheat  hard  coal. 
Respectfully  yours, 
A.  Griffin 
38  Main  Street 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


./▼¥ 


CUT 
.^EW-F-EEO  COAL 
BILLS 


«aricl   Boilei-s     >2'°  5^ 


You  Can  Use  Cheaper  Coal 

That  means  another  big  saving — one  you  can  always  bank  on.  And  because  of  its  scientific 
feeding  principle,  the  New-Feed  burns  every  ounce  of  coal  to  a  clean,  white  aah — no  partly 
burned  coal — no  clinkers — no  money  thrown  onto  the  ash  heap  I 

Warm  Air  — Hot  Water  — or  Steam 

The  New-Feed  is  adapted  to  all  three  forms  of  heating.    Easily  and  economically  installed.    And 
wonderfully  easv  to  operate.     A  bov  of  12  an  *  tend  furnace' '  with  perfect  results.     No  stooping.    No 
shoveling  In  coal  through  an  overfeed 
door.  ^^^__     ^^^^    ^ 


Get  This  Free  Book 

It  is  called  "From  Overfed  to  UnHer- 
fe<d."  Wonderfully  intereBting.  Also 
shows  the  scieotific  construction  of  the 
N.w-Feed  UNDERFEED.  Ocntalns  let- 
prs  from  users  who  hav*  liad  their  coal 
btlls  reduced. 

Please  remember  that  a  saving  of  1-2 
to  2  3  is  sTuaranteed  the  UNDERFEED 
way.  You  can't  ignoTO  a  bi(f  "make 
Rood"  fact  such  as  that.  Sosendfortha 
startling  book  today.  Use  the  coupon. 
Do  it  NOW. 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 
3627  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0« 

Tel!  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills  from 
H  to  ^  with  a  Williamson  New-Feed. 


1 


Warm  Air_ 


.Steam  or   Hot  W 


(Mark  X  after  System  Interested  Id) 


«'ef  I 

din)  I 


Name. 


Address. 


My  Dealer's  Name  is 

DEALERSI  Let  ns  tell  70a  about  the  N«w-F— d 
UNDERFEED  and  our  new  propoaltlon.  Botb  ■*« 
winners. 
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You  can  get,  without  cost,  three  U.  S.  Black 
Shells  for  makinK  three  tests,  with  your  own 
Kun.  that  we  believe  will  prove  the  all-around 
superiority  of 

BLAOi  SHELLS 

5moke!ej-x  and  Block  Powder,^ 

What   These   Tests    WiU  Prove 

The  same  tests  with  The  Black  Shells  and 
three  shells  of  the  make  you  now  use  (of  cor- 
responding loads)  will  prove 
What   Bhell   reqnlres  th«   least  "lead"   in   aiming 
What  Bhell    ha«  the  quickest,  ttrouRest   primer 
What  shell  is  best  for  damp-weather  hnnting 
What  shell  has  the  widest  flash  passage 
What  shell  has  the  sreatest  penetration 
What  shell  has  the  most  uniform  shot 
What  shell  has  the  hardest  crimp 
What  shell  feeda  and  ejects 
emoothest   in  any  type  of  gnn 
What  shell  has  the  best  wads 
What  shell  can  be  reloaded 
greatest  number  of  times 

Make  these  tests.  Write  your  name  and 
your  dealer's  name  along  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement,  return  it  to  us.  and  we  will  put 
three  shells  and  the  Test  Book  into  your 
hands  without  cost  to  you. 

UNITED   STATES   CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

2331  Trinity  Building,  New  York 
National  I.eai>  Company,    General  ScUine  Atcnis 
Also  John  T.  Lewis  A  Bkothkks  Co.,  Philadrlpbia; 
I'NiTKD  Lead  Co..   New  York;  Sklbv  Smfltinc,  ,t 
Lead  Co.,  San  Francisco,  diitributors  on  Pacific  Coisi 


1 


A  split  of 


and   a 


dash  of  lemon 

atViirst   quencher 
Mildly  Alkaline 


in  The  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazelle  of 
London  have  been  summarized  by  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  as  follows: 

"Some  upward  movement  occurred  in 
Great  Britain  on  August  1,  1914,  but  it 
was  not  until  August  4  that  any  marked 
general  advance  took  place.  On  August 
8  the  average  rise  amounted  to  15  or  16 
percent.,  but  after  that  date  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  most  articles,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  1914.  prices 
were  only  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
•  normal 'prices'  in  July,  1914.  The  cor- 
responding percentages  for  each  subsequent 
month  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Per 

Per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

.'September,  1914 

..     10 

March,  1915 

....     24 

October,  lfll4 

.    ..     12 

.'^pril,  191.5 

....     24 

13 

Mav,  1015   

....     26 

December,  IflM.  .  . . 

....      16 

June,  191.5 

July  1.  1915 

July  31.  Irtl.).... 

....     32 

1-i 

....    32!o 

February,  191.5 

22 

....     34 

"These  figures  are  based  upon  between 
.")()0  and  000  returns,  relating  to  prices  in 
everj'  .town  in  the  Kingdom  with  over 
50, 000  population,  to  about  200  towns  with 
populations  from  lO.tKK)  to  oO,0()(),  and  to 
about  250  smaHer  i)iaces.  The  articles  in- 
cluded are  beef  and  mutton  (British  and 
imported),  bacon,  fish,  flour,  bread,  lea, 
sugar,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  margarin, 
eggs,  and  potatoes. 

"The  following  summarj^  table  shows  the 
general  effect  for  tlie  twelve  months  of  the 
changes  in  the  articles  named: 


Pereenta'jf  Inereose 

Since 

juiu.isn 

Small 

.1r(iV/f— 

Ijxrqe 

Towm  a.irf 

'fou-ns 

Villajes 

Beef,  British— Ribs 

3S 

37 

Thin  flank 

50 

42 

50 

44 

Thin  flank                             . .   . . . 

70 

60 

Mutton,  British— LeKs 

29 

30 

Breait 

49 

35 

Mutton,  frozen — Legs 

45 

39 

Breast 

iif, 

5S 

Bacon  (streak\ ) 

20 

15 

Fi^h                        

77 

51 

flour  (households) 

42 

4$ 

Bread                                        

40 

37 

Tea                                             

31 

2S 

Su^ar  (Kranulatedi                   

70 

6.5 

Milk            

12 

10 

Butter— Fresh 

18 

20 

.>alt    

IS 

21 

28 

30 

5 

4 

Kkk.s  (fresh) 

28 

24 

Potatoes 

24 

25 

.All  above  articles  (weighted  net  percentage 
increa.se) 36 


33 


It  appears  that  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
the  relative  increase  of  prices  has  been 
much  greater  than  in  Great  Britain. 
According  to  otTicial  returns  published  in 
the  Slalif>(i.srli(  Korresponth  nz,  wliile  the 
l)rices  of  several  articles  of  food  in  Berlin 
showed  a  further  considerable  advance  in 
June,  noteworthy  reductions  took  place  in 
the  prices  of  others,  "so  that  on  balance, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  in 
working-class  consumiitioii.  the  general 
level  of  food-prices  showed  scarcely  any 
change  as  compared  with  May,  the  rise 
above  the  level  of  July,  1914,  being  65.4 
])er  cent."  As  to  Vienna  and  Italy,  the 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  periodical  reports  of  the  Mayor  of 
Vienna  on  economic  conditions  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital  no  longer  include  data  for 
measuring  the  extent  to  wliich  retail-food 
prices  have  advanced  in  that  city  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  the  prict's  given  in  the 
latest  of  thes(>  reports  being  those  rt'lating 
only  to  the  particular  montli  under  review, 
in  this  ca.se  June,  1915. 

■"In  order  to  obtain  a  comparison  with 
|)r(^-war  prices  in  Vienna,  ili(>rft"ore,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  a  return  published 
monthly  by  the  joint  Austrian  Ministries 
of  (^ommerce  and  Agriculture  under  the 
titleof  'Warenpreisberichte.'  Working  upon 


AUTO  TOURISTS 

Campers,  Sportsmen! 

Take  with  you  one  of  these  clever  portable  camp 
stoves  or  auto  kitchen  outfits — enjoy  pure,  appe- 
tizing hot-cooked  food  wherever  and  whenever 
you  want  it.   Save  hotel  bills. 

li  if  ■        Folding  Camp  Stoves 

iViOa.tS    &  Auto  Kitchenettes 

increase  your  outing  pleasure.  Stoves  fold  into  carp-- 
ing  case  half  the  size  of  suitcase,  cooking  utensils  in- 
cluded. Hot,  blue  flame;  a'lmi-proo/.  safe.  Threesizes, 
one  uith  folding  oven.  Stoves  included  in  kitchenette 
or  sold  separately. 

Endorsed  by  all  users 

Kitchenette  has  everything  complete  for  the  tourist — 
dishes,  silverware,  cooking  utensils,  folding  stove,  etc. 
Light,  compact.  Rides  on  running  board.  Front  un- 
folds into  table  with  legs. 


Send  postcard  for  circulars 

telling  how  Moats  Gasoline  Camp  Stoves  and  touring 
out6ts  will  bring  you  pleasure  and  economy. 


I 


I" 


PRENTISS- 

W^ABERS 

MFG.  CO. 

58  Island  Ave. 
Grand  Rapids 
Wisconsin 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  manual  for  self-instruction  by  a  master  of  the  sul>ji'ot. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  hnsincss-inan.  Contains  m:iny 
choice  selections  for  praclisc.  Cloth.  .'>43  pi>.  $1.25  net;  posta^ft  12;'. 
FINK  A-  nu;>U.I.S  rOMIMW.  ».->4-ar>0  Konrth  Avenue.  New  Torh. 


INTHEARTOFWPITING 
AND  SPEAKING 


T.i  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study —  mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody — famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical Enslish. 

Story  Writing  and  Journalism 

— .\  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  jipoeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  how  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages,  75  cents  iK>stpaid. 

How  and  WItat  to  Read.-^'"^^' 


eruturc — what  constitutosaRood  Poem.'  lissaj 
Modern  Literature.  How  To  Read  the  Best 
I'oetry— 7H0W  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic    Novelists.   Scott,  Hugo,  Dumas 
—  The      Realistic     Novelists. 
Dickens.  Thackeray,  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story,    Poe,   Haw- 
thorne, Maupas.sant.    Classics 
for  young  people,  etc.     Cloth, 
i.io  p.igcs.  75   cents  ix>stpaid 


of  Lit- 
'  Novel? 


75^ 

EACH 


Grammarm    •'""" 


cal  and 


HANDY 

DEPENDABLE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDES  TO 

GOOD 
ENGUISH 


intensely    interesting.     Ht 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  lxx>k.     Clotli,  127  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

Wrtmtet  Ctfaa^u  —  The  Study  of  Spelling  — 
VYOra  OiUaym  Lexers  and  Sounds  - \Vord- 
Hiiildini;  Rnli-  and  .\pplications  —  Pronunciation  — 
.\  Six-llmg  Drill,  etc.    Cloth.  128  pages.  7SC  postpaid. 

/»-,____,-,_s^s-,__  —  .\  wonderfully  comprc- 
IrOm/tOSItlOnm  hensive  little  course  in 
writing.  Takes  up  the  method  of  the  masters — dic- 
tion, figures  of  8i)eech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Reserve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  de.scription 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  is  cents  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Errors,-^);i,^^lC. 

rmr  and  brlp  in  mat tersof  punctuation,  capitalization, 
pnmunciaiion  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  words,  etc.     Cloth,  136  pages.  7SC  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wtrnalls  CompaDT,  354-60  Fonrth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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this  basis,  it  appears  that,  compared  with 
June,  1914,  all  prices  except  sugar  showed 
in  June  last  a  large  increase — peas  of  3()() 
per  cent,  and  rice  and  beef  of  over  200  per 
cent.  In  addition,  pork,  lard,  and  bacon 
and  margarin  and  eggs  were  all  at  least 
twice  as  dear  as  in  1914. 

"Figures  are  also  given  with  respect  to 
Italy,  which,  owing  probably  to  her  late 
entrance  into  the  war,  has  suffered  rela- 
tively little.  The  general  level  of  retail- 
food  prices  in  June  last  remained  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  the  previous  month 
while  in  comparison  with  June,  1914,  there 
was  a  net  rise  of  14.1  per  cent.,  the  articles 
showing  the  greatest  advances  being  wheat- 
flour  (31  per  cent.),  macaroni,  etc.  (26  per 
cent.),  wheat-bread  (21  per  cent.),  and  beef 
(15  per  cent.)." 

From  another  source,  a.  Paris  letter  to 
the  London  Tim.cs,  it  is  learned  that  in 
France  the  necessaries  of  life  now  cost  at 
least  30  per  cent,  more  than  they  do  in 
England:  Coal  is  being  sold  at  lOlf.  a 
ton  for  slow-combustion  stoves  and  79  f. 
for  the  kitchen-range.  The  price  of  meat 
runs  between  If.  75c.  and  2f.  50c.  a  lb. 
A  chicken  of  very  meager  proportions  costs 
6f.  Fish  becomes  out  of  the  question 
when  salmon  costs  from  lOf.  or  12f.  a  lb., 
and  quite  common  fish  is  as  expensive  in 
proportion.  Vegetables  and  fruit  are  also 
dearer  than  usual  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  them  gathered  and  delivered. 
Peas  have  been  as  much  as  50  centimes  (10 
cents)  a  lb.  Sugar  is  75  centimes  ( 15  cents) 
a  lb.,  fresh  eggs  are  25  centimes  (5  cents 
each),  and  butter  is  either  2f.  50c.  or  3f. 
the  lb.  The  writer  has  interesting  com- 
ments to  make  on  French  thrift  in  these 
conditions: 

"Where  the  French  housekeeper  shows 
her  cleverness  and  her  thrift  is  in  the  way 
she  cooks  her  food  and  uses  every  lettuce- 
leaf  and  pea-pod  to  advantage.  More- 
over, she  simplifies  her  meals,  much  as  she 
does  her  wardrobe.  She  has  very  few 
things,  but  whatever  she  has  is  good.  Her 
breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee  with  fresh  rolls 
and  butter  economizes  not  only  food,  but 
service  also;  her  luncheon  of  three  simple, 
nourishing  courses  is  enough  to  make  tea 
a  mere  moment  of  refreshment,  not  a  meal, 
and  her  dinner,  at  seven  or  half-past,  is  a 
light  repast  of  good  soup,  followed  by  a 
dish  of  eggs  and  vegetables  or  macaroni  and 
stewed  fruit. 

"Economy  becomes  every  day  more  of  a 
national  necessity,  and  thrifty  France  is 
settling  down  to  her  task  with  her  usual 
intelligence  and  common  sense.  Individ- 
ually, French  people  have  been  economiz- 
ing ever  since  the  mobilization  order  was 
issued,  and  the  country  in  general  has  been 
run  on  economical  hnes,  the  French  in- 
stinct to  save  makes  all  economical  mea- 
sures comparatively  easy  to  carry  out,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying 
that  many  Frenchmen  would  rather  eat 
dry  bread  all  their  lives  than  run  the  risk 
of  having  none  in  old  age  by  putting  butter 
on  it  in  their  youth. 

Certainly  since  the  war  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  a  cautious  people  in  money- 
matters,  and  what  the  business  man  does  in 
large  the  housekeeper  does  in  little;  more- 
over, the  same  spirit  reigns  in  the  household 
of  the  rich  and  the  gently  born  as  in  those 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  in  station.  No- 
where is  there  any  waste,  altho  the  ad- 
vantages flow  into  different  channels.  In 
some  houses  the  mistress  benefits  by  the 
economies,  in  others  the  sa^-ings  go  to  swell 
the  funds  of  her  servitors;  but  there  is  never 
any  senseless  extravagance. 

"The  first  thing  a  French  bourgeoise  at- 
tends to  in  the  day  is  her  larder,  and  the 
last  thing  she  spends  money  on  are  the 
flowers  for  her  dinner-table.  She  econo- 
mizes on  service  and  household  wear  and 


A  stylish  Four  ^750 
A  sensational  Eight  ^950 

— and  a  wonderful  exchange  proposition 


Here  is  the  answer  to  your  problem,  "sHall  I  buy  a  Four  or  an 
Eight.?"  Get  the  stylish,  distinctive  Briscoe  Four — a  bigger,  roomier, 
more  powerful  car  than  the  popular  model  of  a  year  ago.  Drive  the 
Four  a  month.  If  you  want  to  exchange,  simply  pay  the  difference 
in  price,  the  small  charge  of  installation,  and  you'll  have  the  epoch- 
making  Briscoe  Eight. 

Dealers  doubled  their  orders  when 
they  saw  this  car 

You  will  understand  why  when  you  see  it.  It  /ooh  hundreds  of  dollars 
more  value  than  its  price. 

It  has  114-inch  wheelbase — roomy  5-passenger  body — Q.  D.  rims 
and  32-inch  Ajax  tires — 38  h.  p.  motor  with  3-bearing  crankshaft — 
cantilever  springs — complete  electrical  equipment — one  man  top 
— electric  horn — gasoline  gauge. 

Efficient  8-Cylinder  lubrication 

The  motor  has  overhead  valves.  Eight  cylinders  and  upper  half 
of  crankcase  in  single  casting,  insuring  perfect  piston  travel  and  bear- 
ing alignment.   Valve  tappets  adjustable.    Pressure-feed  lubrication. 

Deliveries  Now 

Catalog  describing  car  in  full  and  explaining  exchange  offer  free  on 
request.     Post  yourself  on  this  wonderful  offer  of  a  wonderful  car. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 


103  Wlldwood  Avenue 


Jackson,  Michigan 


Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain    a    ''One' Language 

Jl^     _  >f ^    \J{/r\rr»rfn  ?  ^^  ^^  ^^^  realize  the  immense  advantage  possest  by  the 

lYian  Or     W  Oman  •     man   or  woman   who   can    talk    with   foreigners    in   the 

foreigners'  own  tongue — when  traveling    abroad,    when   transacting  business  with    foreigners, 
or  when  meeting  them  in  a  social  way! 


Thousands  of  American  men  and  women  spend 
two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign  languages— German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian— 
in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
study  find  themselves  ivholiy  unable  to  maintain  a 
castial  conversation  on  ordinary  matters  in  the 
foreign  la^iguage  ! 

If  you  really  want  to  speak  ixiii  understand oa^  of 
these  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSEN- 
THAL METHOD  for  private  study,  or  organize  a 
ROSENTHAL  CZ£/^  among  your  friends.  By  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Lingniitry 

you  can  learn  to  converse  in  a  new  language  as 
naturally  and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  speak.  Like 
the  child— or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here — 
you  learn  first  the  more  necessary  and  most  use^ 


fttl  words  and  sentences.  You  q-jickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinary,  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  you  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY 
men  and  women — ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will 
lead  within  a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete 
mastery  of  every-day  business  and  social  conversation. 
The  study  is  a  pleasure — never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian,  quickly,  pleasur- 
ably,  and  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE,  send  a  postal 
IotDR'.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL'S  Free 
booklet,  "  RcTolntioo  in  the  Stnij  and  TeacUnc  of 
Foreign  Lancoase*."    Address  Dept.  435 

Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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realfy 
does  f he 
workofa 
^4poto^600  bui/t'in  Machine 

Any  cleaner's  value  depends  en- 
tirely upon  how  much  air  it  can 
move  and  how  fast  it  moves  it. 
Buy  your  cleaner  on  an  efficiency 
basis. 

The  Bissell  excels  the  expensive 
machines  because  its  powerful  mo- 
tor is  close  to  the  tool  and  not  in  a 
far  off  basement.  There  are  no  long 
pipes  with  their  unavoidable  elbows 

and  couplings  to  create  friction  and 
reduce  tlie  volume  of  air  and  its  speed; 
no  long-  and  heavy  hose  which  makes 
cleaning  a  man's  job,  not  a  woman's. 

The  Bissell  Runs  Lightly  Beside  You 
You  Neither  Drag  It  Nor  Push  It 

Of  course  you  cannot  get  Bissell  vol- 
ume or  velocity  from  a  weaker  motor, 
smaller  hose,  s:iialler  tools — they  cannot 
clean  as  clean. 

The  Bissell  has  no  equal  for  homes; 
large  or  small.  It  is  also  used  profitably 
in  hotels,  apartments,  office,  buildings, 
theatres,  schools,  colleges,  churches,  etc. 

Inaddition  to  its  superiority  asacleaner 
it  is  a  utility  motor,  capable  of  continu- 
ous duty,  ninning  washing  machines, 
bread  mixers,  lathes,  emery  wheels,  buff- 
ers, fanning  mills,  etc.,  giving  valuable 
Ncrvicc. 

Write  for  delaili.     Sold^on  etiy  tfrmi  if  preferred 

THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

344  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

N'lTf;. — W.-   hmr    n..   rminirflon   with    Bi!.»i>n    Carp.1 
S\vpF|)cr  Co..   Oraiiil  RapidR,  Mirlt. 


It's  a  Shame  V 

to  drive  nrdinar  \  ii.nU 
DF  tack-*  into  your 
nrwly-papcred  walU. 
Have    vou    ever    th('<l 

MOORE  PUSH-PINS 

an<I    otlicr     Mcx>rc     Push    devices    for 
hanKiiiK  >onr  pictures  ?    They  \\\\\  save 
your  walls.     The  "harp  Btccl  points 
scarcely  inalcc  a  mark. 
Thr   tran^Iiarrnt  (fU-^s  Pll-^h-Plni  a'r 
)<-.it  and  dainty.  Tlioy'rt^  JuM  titp  tiling'  f> 
I'rrtty    flilk-e.<rilo<t     calondani,    ponnniil 
<'tc.   Ymu  •iniplr  pn<ili  thrill^ /\^  per 
In  withy'inrnnfffni. 'ivixrii.  *  wC  packet 
F'»r    T"Ur    lii'avy    pirtiirrs.   liallr-i<'k«.  c!r 
wripliinf  lip    to    I'lO  \\n.,  iiw  }ftti>rr  Push- 
''.«.'  llnnQfrs — tli-  llanxrr    with    the   Tni-t 

At  sliili'uieru.hnrihrarr.n'itnhrnrlhaiul 
'•llicrft'-rraorarnti  iDf/nrsininilrs  anitilhis 
tratrd  ho  •klet,  lloir  li>  Place  Your  Piclurra. 
MOORE  PUSH  PIW  CO.  17S  Berkley  Sireel.  Ptiiladelphi; 


tear  at  the  least  excuse,  but  only  on  food 
when  it  is  strictly  necessary.  To  pay  \vell 
for  what  she  eats  is  an  accepted  condition 
of  things  in  the  present  day,  and  with  all 
her  care  and  economy  the  French  house- 
keeper is  obliged  to  spend  twice  as  much  on 
food  as  the  housekeeper  in  England,  whose 
notions  on  economy  are  delightfully  vague 
and  not  in  the  least  instinctive. 

"Without  her  instinct,  cultivated  more- 
over to  a  talent,  for  economy,  cooking,  and 
dressing,  the  Frenchwoman  would  not  find 
it  easy  to  live  inexpensively,  well,  and 
prettily  clothed  in  the  Paris  of  to-day, 
and  her  natural  genius  is  being  tested  to  the 
utmost  in  her  efforts  to  make  both  ends 
meet  without  in  any  serious  way  infringing 
on  her  capital.  In  the  rule  of  always 
having  a  nest-egg  you  find  the  secret  of  the 
Frenchwoman's  thrift  and  soUdity.  Her 
nest-egg  is  rarelj'  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
appearances. 

"The  idealist  w^ho  preaches  the  gospel 
of  the  grasshopper  finds  few  followers  in 
France,  but  the  ant  is  rich  in  disciples,  and 
the  middle-class  housekeeper  is  one  of  the 
most  ardent.  She  watches  with  the  ut- 
most vigilance  to  see  that  she  is  not  cheated, 
and  if  she  is  too  heavily  charged  for  her 
food  and  her  rent  she  strikes  a  balance  by 
paying  minimum  prices  for  all  things  over 
which  she  has  personal  control.  Her 
household  service  is  so  arranged  that  one 
servant  does  the  work  of  two,  her  contri- 
vances for  being  fashionable  at  a  relatively 
low  price  defy  description,  her  firm  stand 
against  any  hospitality  except  that  which 
comes  within  the  family  traditions,  and  her 
supreme  indifference  as  to  what  outsiders 
think  of  her,  stand  her  in  good  stead 
just  now." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WE.ST 

August  IG. — A  German  submarine,  Berlin 
reports,  attacks  British  benzol  ware- 
houses at  Harrington,  England. 

August  25. — A  fleet  of  fi2  French  aviators 
drop  bombs  on  German  mtmitions- 
factories  north  of  Saar-Louis,  in  Prussia, 
north  of  the  Lorraine  border.  Another 
raid  of  GO  airmen  is  reported  in  the 
Mont  Hulst  forest.  Belgium.  Other  air- 
attacks  of  smaller  proportions  occur 
at  different  points  behind  the  German 
lines.  Announcement  is  made  of  tlie 
destruction  of  a  German  subraarint' 
near  Ostend  by  an  Allied  aeroplane 
bomb. 

August  27. — A  squadron  of  French  aviators 
bombard  tlie  railroad  station  at  Miill- 
heim,  Baden.  There  is  apparent  no 
movement  of  iinj)ortance  on  tlie  West- 
ern line.  England  claims  damage  to 
the  harlior-defenses  of  Zeebrugge,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  destruction  of  several 
submarines,  in  a  raid  on  the  coast  by 
British  war-ships. 

August  2S. — Paris  reports  that  violent 
artillery  bombardments  in  the  Argonne 
result  in  serious  damage  to  many 
German  trenches. 

August  31. — Paris  declares  that  a  ga.s- 
atta<-k  by  the  Germans  at  Linge  and 
Schratmannele.  in  the  Vosges,  is  de- 
livered without  success. 

IN    THE    EAST 

August  23. — Operations  on  the  Save 
River  mark  the  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties between  Austria  and  Servia. 

August  25. — The  fortress  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
on  the  ea,st  bank  of  the  Bug,  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Kus-sian  se<'ond 
line  of  defen.se,  is  taken  by  storm  by 
General  von  Mackensen's  army.  The 
Russians  evacuate  the  fortress  of  Olita, 


SEE 


BUI^IN   BATHS 

SAVE   SPACE 


Compare  'J$tattdard"  Built-in 
Baths  ("Conred"  pattern  shown 
above)  with  the  ordinary  bath  on 
feet  and  you  will  readily  see  which 
should  be  your  choice  for  your 
bathroom.  They  build  into  the 
walls  and  floor,  are  enameled  all 
over  and  are  five  inches  lower 
than  the  ordinary  bath  on  feet. 

They  save  space,  cleaning 
labor,  cost  of  decorating  the 
exterior  and  reduce  the  cost 
of    tiling    the   bathroom. 

'JStaitdard"  Built-in  Baths  are 
made  for  building  into  either  cor- 
ner, in  a  recess  or  wall  at  back  only. 

List  price  "Stondard"  "Conred"  Bath, 
S-ft.  size,  enatneled  all  over,  fittings  as 
shown,  $69.00  not  including  freight, 
piping  and  labor  installing.  Ask  your 
Architect  or  Plumber  about  this  bath 
or  see  all  patterns  in  "^Xoxidav^  Show- 
rooms.   Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

Look  for  the  'Standard"  Green 
and  Gold  Guarantee  Label. 

Standard  ^anita2;g1Dl^.Co. 

Dept.  35  Pittsburgh 

"JStandard"  Showroomi 

New  York 35-37  W.  3lBt  St. 

BoBton 186-200  Devonshire  St. 

Philadelphia 1215  Walnut  St. 

Washington,  D.  C Southern  Bldgr. 

Pitteburgrh 106   Sixth  St. 

Chicago 900  S.  Michigan  Blvd 

St.  Louis 100-102  North  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland 4409  Euclid  Ave. 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  St. 

Toledo 311-321  Erie  St. 

Erie 128-130  West  Twelfth  St. 

Louisville 319-323  West  Main  St. 

Nashville 315-317  Tenth  Ave.,  So. 

New  Orleans 846-866  Baronne  St. 

Houston,  Tex... Preston  &  Smith  Sts. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 212-216  Losoya  St. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Front  and  JonesSts. 

Dallas.  Tex 2023  Main  St. 

San  Francisco  (Office) Rialto  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich  (Office)  Hammond  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Can 59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

Hamilton.  C^an... 20-28  Jackson  St..  W. 

ifaWr  SHOWTWOM"  = 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts   and  Similes 


For  enli\rninE  S<*rmons.  Addresses.  Speeciies.  etc.  A  Col- 
lection of  Good  and  Timely  Illustrations  with  which  to 
drive  your  argument  home.  Incidents,  quotations,  and 
bright  stories  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  Some- 
thing here  to  intensify  your  every  telling  point.  Thorough 
topical  and  textual  index.   8vo,  Cloth,  471  pp.  $2  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourtli  Ave.,  New  York 


I  Fifteen   Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


SOUND  FIRST  HORTGAGES 


Thodcinand  in  unsettled  tinips  f<^>i  gi  (td  first 
•rtgaeos  indirates  tlioir  unusual  ^tal>ility. 
^'i i^t  mortpagos  do  not  shrink  in  valuf — theyare 
usually  on   property    worth  three   times  the  money 
•aned.     We  have    loaned  over  $1,000,000  and  n^.t  a 
Binplerent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  singleforeclosuie 
ale  made.      Write  f.>r  bf^.klet  describing  methods,  and 
listof  loans  from  SriOO  to  $10,000. 

AUREMUS-SVVANSON  CO. 
[81  Ptat«>  National  Rank  Hnlldtng.  Oklahoma  Cliy.  Okla. 
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30  miles  south  of  Kovno,  on  the  Niemen 
River.  To  the  south  General  von 
Gallwitz  captures  3, ')()()  prisoners  and 
machine  guns.  Field-Marshal  von  Ilin- 
denburg's  army  is  engaged  at  Bausk 
and  Schonbei^,  southeast  of  Mitau, 
and  in  the  region  east  of  Kovno, 
where  2,450  prisoners  are  captured. 
Von  Mackensen  rea(!hes  Kamieniez- 
Litovsk,  on  the  Liessna,  north  of  Brest, 
and  advances  also  south  of  that  city, 
suffering  engagements  on  the  lower 
wing  near  the  Ruta  River. 

Nish  reports  that  shrewd  assaults  by 
Servian  forces  halt  the  Austrian  attempt's 
to  construct  a  new  line  of  defense  along 
the  Save  and  Danube.  The  principal 
attacks  are  at  Mala-Stratcheva,  on  the 
Danube,  and  at  Skela  and  Moldava 
on  the  Save. 

August  26. — The  Russian  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  the  Russian  retreat  has 
so  far  been  conducted  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  official  plans.  Orders 
recently  issued  call  2,000,000  more  men 
to  the  flag.  Important  developments 
are  reported  from  eastern  (lalicia, 
where  considerable  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  Russian  forces  still  lingering  in 
Austrian  territory.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Russian  lines  are  pierced  along  the 
Zlota  Lipa  River. 

August  27. — The  Allies  make  a  land  and  sea 
attack,  following  an  artillery  bombard- 
ment, on  the  Turks  in  the  Suvla  Burnu 
region,  but  without  success.  The  Turks 
report  appreciable  damage  inflicted  on 
Allied  war-ships. 

August  28. — Lipsk,  20  miles  west  of  Grodno, 
is  captured  by  the  Germans.  North- 
east of  Olita  General  von  Eichhorn  is 
victorious  in  an  engagement  with  the 
retreating  Russians.  In  Galieia  the 
Russians  are  said  to  be  retreating 
rapidly  along  a  125-mile  front,  with  a 
loss  so  far  of  10,000  prisoners. 

August  29. — Fierce  fighting  is  reported  at 
Friedrichstadt,  in  the  Riga  neighbor- 
hood. The  Germans  advance  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  Grodno,  advancing 
along  the  Augustovo  and  the  Bielostok 
railroads  and  reaching  simultaneously 
Nowodvor  and  Kusnica.  To  the  south 
the  Germans  are  forging  eastward 
from  Brest  Litovsk,  advancing  along 
the  Muchawiec  tributary  toward  Ko- 
brin.  In  Galieia  the  Russians  have 
made  a  stand  on  the  Strypa,  southwest 
of  Tarnopol. 
Berlin  reports  heavy  losses  incurred  by 
British  forces  in  the  Dardanelles  in 
attacks  of  the  last  two  days  on  Turkish 
positions. 

August  30. — Vienna  reports  the  Austrian 
forces  northeast  of  Brest  Litovsk  to 
have  advanced  north  of  the  Muchawiec 
River  to  Pruzhany. 
A  British  submarine  shells  Galata  bridge, 
in  the  mercantile  section  of  Con- 
stantinople, causing  a  panic  in  that 
part  of  the  city. 

August  31. — The  German  and  Austrian 
forces  capture  Luzk,  across  the  Galician 
border  on  the  Styr  River,  in  the 
Ukraine.  At  Zboro,  on  the  Strypa, 
where  the  Russians  have  for  twenty-four 
hours  made  a  determined  stand,  the 
town  is  utterly  devastated  by  the 
fearful  bombardment  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  Russians  are  retreatmg.  It  is 
stated  that  7,000  Germans  were  made 
prisoners  in  the  Luzk  region. 

GENERAL 

August  27. — In  the  Welsh  coal-fields 
25,000  miners  go  out  on  strike. 

August  28.— Rome  reports  slow  but  C9n- 
tinuous  advances  on  both  the  Trentmo 
and  Trieste  fronts.  In  the  attack  on 
Trent  the  important  height  of  Cima 
Cista  is  taken  by  the  Italians. 
New  Prussian  casualty  lists  No.  302  to 


This  Coupon  Will 
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SAVE  You  $6.50!  X^X 

On  Smartest  New  York  Made- to- Measure  Clothing    vV% 

CLIP  it  and  send  for  our  Style  Book  to-     \%'*^-^ 
night;  it  will  .prove  our  claim.     We   save     \^^\ 
you    1/3  of  your  clothes   money  because  we  are     \^^l\ 

manufacturing  tailors  and  deal     ^"^^ 
direct    with    the    wearer.        We    ^'^ 
eliminate  the  many  in-between  costs    ^^ 
and  heavy  selling  expenses  that  force 
dealers  and  clothiers  to  charge  more  than 
our  prices. 

Our  direct  method  eliminates  salesmen 
and  representatives  of  all  kinds,  and 
enables  us  to  make  you  a  guaranteed 

SUIT  or  OVERCOAT  $  1  Q.50 


20 


Made  to  Measure 


13 


V\/'E  send  you  FREE  the  smartest 
'  ^  New  York  fashions,  76  of  the  sea- 
son's newest  fabrics,  and  a  simple  outfit  with 
which  any  member  of  your  family  can  take  your 
measure  as  expertly  as  a  tailor.  You  actually  save 
$6.50  by  taking  your  own  order  from  the  catalog 
we  send  you.  We  guarantee  to  fit  you  from  the 
measurements  you  send,  and  please  you  in  every 
respect— otherwise  you  need  not  keep  the  clothes. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Style  Book  and  samples  today — 
there  is  no  obligation  to  buy  whatsoever^  We  guar- 
antee to  save  you  at  least  $6.50  on  your  next   suit. 

BELL  TAILORS  o/NEW  YORK,  1 14- ne  Walker  St.,  NewYork 


StyleBooke 
76  Samples 


HONOLULU 
kSnd  SYDNEY 

AUSTRALIA 

The  splendid  10,000  ton  American  steam - 
ers    ''SIERRA,"    "SONOMA"  or 
"VENTURA"  (clikssetl  100  Al  Lloyds).  Sydney 
in  19  Days,  affording  the  highest  degreeof  com- 
fort and  luxury.  Round  trip:  Sydney,  $337.50— 
first  cabin— Honolulu,  $130.00.    Sailing  every  14 
days  for  Honolulu — every  28  days  for 
Sydney.    Grand  Tour  of  the  South  Seas, 
including  Honolulu.  Samoa.  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Tahiti,  $337.50. 
Round    the    world    at    reduced    rates. 
Write  for  illustrated  folders  with  colored 
maps  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

675  Market  St.        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Just  Published 

Modern 
TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
tliority  on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  great  players  inaction:  McLouglilin' — 
Brookes — Wilding — Williams — Bundy— T.  R.  Pell.  etc. 

For  .-Xmerican  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "//ow  America  May  Rfgitin  the 
Davis  Cup.*'  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  Profusel>'  illustrated. 
$2.oo  net;  by  mail  $2.i6. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


SBeGLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins  Glen  on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E,  Letfingwell,  Pres. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM. 

from  havin.^  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  lieart  disease.  The  treatnient 
methods,  and  equii)nient  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treat- 
ments are  {jiveii  under  the  direction  of  physicians. 

•-pfjr«       O   A  T*!  fO       The    Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters    of    Had 
I    ri  t*M       rS/X    I    ri^      Xauheim.  but   about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 

EMANATION    FROM    BRINE     SPRING    No.    2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as 

much  as  any  other  American  Sprinii  known.  l'"or  the  treatment  ot  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes, 
Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia.  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

The  Glen  Springs  is  situated  in  a  large  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built 
and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing  exercises.  .Vutomobiling,  Boating, 
Fishing.  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Miniature 
and  Clock  Golf, 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets   and  Latest   Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be 

Mailed  on  Request 


Miiliinii 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Pyorrhea 
Can  Be 
Relieved 

Four  out  of  five 
persons  have 
Pyorrhea    or 
Riggs'  Disease 
(loosening    of 
the    teeth,    re- 
ceding  and  in- 
flamed   gums), 
after  pcissing  forty. 
Many   younger 
persons  also  have 
(or  aure  about  to 
have)  this  distress- 
ing condition.  An 
efficient  preven- 
tive is   Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration,   and    it 
gives  instant  re- 
lief in  all  cases, 
no  matter  how 
far  advanced.  If 
your     condition 
has  passed  the 
"preventive' 
stage,  however, 

CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST at  once. 

He  will  probably 
prescribeForhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration as  an  aid 
to  his  own  treat- 
ment. Use  It  daily 
like  any  dentifrice — 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Large  tube  50c.  1(  your  drugtist  hasn't  it,  send  his  name  (with 
price)  to  Forhan  Company,  23-29  Elm  St.,  New  York,  who 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Like  a  sun  in 
your  cellar 


Cheaper,  Better,  Healthier 
Home  Heating 

You  must  heat  the  air  in  your  home;  why 
heat  water  to  heat  that  air  or  turn  water  into 
steam  to  heat  it?  The  cheapest  way  is  to 
heat  air  firjt,  with  tlie 

INTENSE 

Distributed   Draft  — Pure,  Dustless  Air 

FURNACE 


which  though  only  51  iiicliLS,  or  shoulder  hiph,  I 
htalinK  siirlacc  and  capacity  than  ordinary  Big  f 
Low  height   permits  quick  rise  to  heat  pipes 
heat  distribution,  easy  install.ilion  in  even  low- 
est cellars;  sclt-clcanine  suifaces  eliminate  dust 
in  rooms;  no  ash  shoveling — portable  ash  pan 
asinyourkitchen  range;  hot  waterattachment 
if  desired.  The  Intense 
will  last  a  lifclime  be- 
cause of  its   gas   tight, 
cast  iron  construction; 
bums   any    fuel  —  low 
feed  door  makes  it  easy 
for  even  a  child  to  at- 
tend. 

Write  Today  for 
INTENSE  Literature 

Write  trxIsT  for  the  InN-nso 
B.<ik —  How  Sh«ll  1  Hc»t 
My  House?"  We  will  svnA 
yon  full  infoniialion  re- 
garding this  efUcient  heat- 
ing iy!«tem  without  ohli,ra- 
lion  oi  cxpen.r. 

G.  J.  EMENY  CO. 

60  Hubbard  St.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


umaces. 
perfect 
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No.  309  bring  the  total  Prussian  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  up  to  1,740,8.36 
on  August  24. 

August  30. — The  Italians  report  success 
in  the  Strino  valley,  where  the  enemy's 
position  is  bombarded  from  the  upper 
slopes  of  Monte  Xoee.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Austrians,  from  the  high  peaks 
of  Monte  Paranotta,  just  over  the 
border,  shell  tlie  Italian  town  of 
Caprile. 
Sofia  announces  the  receipt  by  Roumania 
of  an  ultimatum  from  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  demanding  immedi- 
ate passage  through  that  country  for 
Teutonic  munitions  for  Constantinople. 
The  report  adds  that  100,000  Austrian 
troops  are  massed  on  Roumania's 
frontier. 

August  31. — ^James  Archibald,  an  American 
war-correspondent,  is  discovered  by 
British  Federal  inspectors  at  Falmouth 
to  be  transporting  official  dispatches 
from  Count  von  Bernstorff  to  the 
German  Government.  The  dispatches 
are  seized  and  the  American  released. 

Lloyd's  reports  the  British  loss  in  shipping 
from  submarine  and  other  hostile 
attacks  and  from  mines  as  68  steamers, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  180,713,  and 
nine  sailing  vessels. 

The  Belgian  Rehef  Commission  in  London 
reports  2,750,000  persons  in  Belgium 
without  resources  for  their  livelihood, 
and  the  harvest  reserved  for  civilians 
insufficient  for  less  than  half  this 
number. 

Alphonse  Pegoud,  the  French  airman  who 
in  1914  first  demonstrated  that  an  air- 
ship may  be  flown  upside  down  and  who 
first  looped  the  loop  in  a  fljing-machine, 
is  killed  in  action. 

September  1. — Berlin  declares  in  an  official 
review  of  the  Eastern  campaign  that 
1,100,000  Russians  have  been  taken 
prisoners  since  May  2,  and  that  they 
have  lost  in  the  same  time  300,000  men 
through  casualties. 
Martial  law  is  abandoned  in  France, 
outside  of  the  zone  of  military  activities. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

August  27. — Lisbon  reports  a  monarchical 
revolution  in  northern  Portugal,  in- 
cluding an  attack  on  a  militarj'  barracks 
and  the  dynamiting  of  an  important 
railway  bridge. 

DOMESTIC 

August  29.— A  shipment  of  .$20,000,000  in 
British  gold  reaches  New  York  City 
from  Halifax,  accompanied  by  $35,- 
000,000  in  American  securities. 
The  United  States  submarine  F-4,  sunk 
in  Honolulu  Harbor  March  25.  is  raised 
by  pontoons  and  brought  to  dry  dock. 

August  31. — Pascual  Orozco,  revolutionist 
and  Mexican  leader,  is  shot  by  a  posse 
of  Texans  following  up  a  raid  on  a  ranch- 
house  on  the  Rio  Grande,  150  miles  east 
of  El  Paso.  Troops  are  ordered  to  be 
rushed  to  the  Texas  border  to  prevent 
uprisings.  Rumors  of  a  marauding 
band  of  Mexicans  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1.50  miles  from 
the  border,  prove  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  statement  that  Gen- 
eral Funston  reported  such  a  raid  was 
an  error. 

September  1. — A  note  from  Ambassador 
von  Bernstorff  to  Secretary  Lansing 
assures  the  latter  that  the  policy  of  the 
German  Government  as  officially  de- 
fined previous  to  tlie  sinking  of  the 
Arabic  was  definiteh-  opposed  to  the 
sinking  of  passenger-ships  without 
warning  or  where  loss  of  life  was  in- 
volved, except  in  cases  where  escape 
is  attempted  or  resistance  offered. 


(The  Safe  Antiseptic) 

Dip  your  tooth  brush  in  water, 
pour  Listerine  on  it,  brush  your 
teeth  thoroughly;  then  rinse  your 
mouth  with  diluted  Listerine. 

Do  this  twice  daily.  It  is  a  convenient 
and  scientific  way  to  prevent  tooth  troubles, 
check  decay,  and  overcome  mouth  acids. 

Listerine  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic and  a  delightful  aid  to 
the  toilet.  Applied  with  a 
damp  sponge  or  cloth,  it  will 
impart  to  the  body  a  refresh- 
ing feeling  of  cleanliness. 

Get  the  genuine  Listeinne. 
Sold  everywhere  in  original 
packages  —  round  bottle  — 
brown  wrapper. 

Four  Sizes: 
15c,  25c,  50c,  $1.00 

Made  and  Owned  in  America 
Lambert    Pharmacal    Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  Toronto,  Canada 


OUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

w  and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

Now  and  revised  edition.     By  Wilbnr  F.  Crafts 

Such  as  Rooseveh,  Carnegie, 
Wanamaker,  Bryan,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Justice  Brewer,  Dr. 
R.S.  MacArthur,JohnD.Long, 
and  others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men.     J2mo,  cloth,  $1. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON. 


$Q  a  Box 


3 


The 
Smart 


Send  $3  and  15c  for  postage  for  three 

DURO  Guaranteed   Shirts 

and  3  handsome  ties  to  match.  Money  back  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. DURO  shirts  are  gnaranteed  to  wear  six  months  with- 
out shrinking,  fading  or  rippin;;  or  now  shirts  free.  Fin<*st 
white  percale  coat-style  shirts.  Assoi'ted  neat  stripes.  Bhie. 
black  and  lavender.  Cuffs  attached,  stiff  or  soft  turned  bnck 
as  wanted.  Hnnd-laundered  and  very  fashionable.  Sizes  14  to 
1"W.  Sleeves  33.  34.  35.  Ties  are  stylish  wide-end  silk  four- 
in-h-\nd5      Ordrr  today.     Highest  Bank  References. 

DURO    Catalogue    in    each    box 

GOODELL  &  CO.,  Room  10.  158  East  34th  St..  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  \V  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  conununications. 


"H.  L.  R.,"  Leipsic.  O. — "Kindlv  answer  the 
following  question.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  '  .V 
ship  of  German  or  English  Registrary.'  " 

A  record  is  entered  at  the  Custom-house  by 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  to  which  a  vessel  is  to 
belong,  founded  on  the  oath  of  one  of  the  owners 
and  setting  forth  the  vessel's  name  and  descrip- 
tion, her  tonnage,  names  of  owners  and  master, 
and  other  facts.  Hence,  any  ship  registered  at  a 
German  port  is  of  German  registry,  or  at  a  British 
port  of  British  registry. 

"A.  D.  S.,"  Minneapolis.  Minn. — "Which  is 
correct:  'Received  of,'  or  '  Received  from'?" 

Both  are  correct.  The  former  phrase  may  be 
noted  in  the  following  extracts  from  Shakespeare: 
"Received  a  thousand  ducats  of  Don  John." — 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  "  What  ring  gave 
you  my  lord?  Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you 
received  o/me." — Merchant  of  Venice. 

"F.  R.  F.."  New  York  City. — "Please  translate 
the  following  motto:  'Thesaur  Amer  Septent 
Sigil.'  This  phrase  appears  on  the  seal  of  all 
denominations  of  U.  S.  Currency." 

It  is  an  abbreviation  of  "Thesauri  Americae 
Septentrious  Sigillum."  It  means:  The  Sea'  of 
the  Treasury  of  North  America. 


"J.  v.  B.,"  Woinble,  Ark. — "Plea.se  give  the 
meaning  of  the  exi)rf.ssion  'Spectimer  Agendo.'" 

The  correct  spelling  is  "Spectemur  Agendo" 
(not  "Spectimer").  and  means,  "Let  us  be  judged 
by  our  actions." 

_"C.  E.  H,"  Port  Haney,  R.  C.  Can.— "Kindly 
give  me  Vergil's  quatrain  'Sic  Vos  Non  Vobis.'" 

The  lines  were  written  by  Vergil  on  the  walls  of 
Mircenas's  villa;  the  following  are  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  they  were  composed.  Vergil 
had  written  a  distich  praising  Augustus,  which 
was  claimed  by  a  contemporary  versifier  named 
Bathyllus  as  his  own  work.  Vergil,  incensed  at 
this,  took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  wrote  underneath 
the  distich  these  partially  completed  lines: 

Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis — 

Sic  vos  non  vobis — 

Sic  vos  non  vobis — 

Sic  vos  non  vobis — 

The  Emperor  Augustus,  who  was  present, 
turned  to  Bathyllus  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
finish  the  lines,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Vergil  then  offered  to  do  it  for  him  and  completed 
them  as  follows: 

Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  melliflcatis  apes; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidiflcatis  aves. 

I  wrote  these  lines,  another  takes  the  praise — 
So  you  for  others  spend  your  toilsome  days 
Drawing  the  plow,  O  kine;  so  honey  sweet 
You  store,  O  bees,  that  you  shall  never  eat; 
So.  never  for  yourselves,  your  fleece  you  bear 
Ypu  sheep,  you  birds  build  houses  in  the  air. 


:^~ 
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Silver  City 

NEW    MEXICO 


If  you  arc  seeking  the  most  fa\orablc- 
conditions 

for  the  cure  of 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Silver  City  has  a  message  of  vital  concern  to 
■  you.  So  ideal  are  conditions  here  for  this  pur- 
pose that  U.  S.  Government  experts  chose 
this  .section  for  its  $1,500,000  U.  S.  Army 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 

6000  feet  altitude  here  helps  recovery  by  in- 
creasing blood  pressure  and  red  corpuscles. 

No  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ;  south  latitude  makes 
winters  so  mild  you  can  sit  out  any  day  in  com- 
fort, with  few  wraps;  and  high  altitude  keeps 
summer  air  cool;  cover  needed  every  night. 

Beautiful  environments  here;  no  arid  desert. 
Modern  city  of  4000  with  every  convenience. 
First  class  sanitaria  and  camping  facilities — and 
tuberculosis  experts  of  national  reputation. 

Prompt  action  is  vital  to  you — do  not 
delay.     Write  for  particulars  today. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
102  Texas  Street,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 
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AGENTS    WANTED 

WE  ARE  INCRE.ASfNG  our  sales  organi- 
zation and  desire  competent  representatives 
to  call  on- physicians  in  behalf  of  the  Oxyoline 
Apparatus,  which  is  now  being  used  by  thou- 
sands of  reputable  and  well-known  physicians 
and  private  families.  Prices  $100  to  $550. 
Commission  basis  only,  ranging  from  $35  to 
$220  on  a  single  sale.  Last  year  one  of  our 
representatives  cleared  over  $9,000.  Exclu- 
sive territory.  References  and  personal  bond 
required.  If  you  are  ambitious  to  build  up 
a  life  business  of  your  own,  this  is  your  op- 
portunity. Open  only  to  limited  number. 
NEEL-.ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  10,  Akron,  Ohio 

PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  tlnougli  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
search  and  report.  Latest  complete  patent 
book  free.  George  P.  Kimmel,  Patent  Law- 
yer,   250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL    ESTATE 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  All  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  States.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask;  J.  .A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
W.\Y,  Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


Inventions— Patenting  and  Promoting.  A 
book  containing  practical  advice  and  direc- 
tions for  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Book, 
instruction  and  advice  free.  Lancaster  & 
.Allwine.  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


.  The  Near  East  From  Within 

:  By  AN  ANONYMOUS 

•'*    «'HIGH    POLITICAL    PERSONAGE" 

who  frequently  visited  the  scenes  of  Eastern 
Intrigue,  conferred  with  and  about  German,  Servian, 
Russian,  Bulgarian,  Roumanian,  Grecian  and  Turkish 
Potentates,   and  learned  the 

Secrets  of  European  Diplomacy 

What  They  Covered  and  Why 
Told  Now  in  a  Most  Familiar  Fashion 


.  Most 


"A  remarkable  book  .  .  .  that  is  likely  to  attract  wide  attention. 
interesting." — New  York  Sun. 

"Extraordinary  revelations  .  .  .  about  the  course  of  German  diploinacy  re- 
garding Turkey,  Egypt.  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  States.  --\«^  York  I  ,mes. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    With  13  Photogravure  Illustrations 

Price  $3.00  Net 

Average  Carriage  Charges,  16  cents 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PANAMA   CANAL 
and  CALIFORNIA 

Large  American  Trans-Atlantic  Liners 
"FINLAND"     "KROONLAND" 

Cuisine  and  Service  Trans-Atlantic  Standard 

From  NEW  YORK  Sept.  18.  Oct.  13,  Nov.  6 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  Sept.  19.  Oct.  12.  Nov.  6 

And  Kvery  Third  Week  Thereafter 

Fares  Including  Meals  and  Berth 
New  York— Los  Angeles— San  Francisco 
First  Cabin  $125  up— Intermediate  $60  up 
.\lsoCirc-ular  Tickets.  One  Way  Water-OtherWay  Rail 

New  York — Panama  Canal  Ports 

First  Cabin  $75  up — Intermediate  $40  up 

Panama  Pacific  Line,  9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

319  Geary  Street.  Sao  Franciico 

Agents  Everywhere 


IT'S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

Most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Climate, 
Scenery,  Hotels, Social  Life.  Tours 
to  Brazil,  Argentina  and  all  South 
American  Points  via  Panama 
Canal.      Write  for  booklet  "  0." 

OPHAMTOURS'?SSh"pf 


TWO  FALL  TOURS 

to  the  Pacific  Coast  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  REEVE  CHIPM.\.\ 
Travel  arrangements  for  Individuals,  Families 

and  Private  Parties 
THE  TF.MFLK  TOIRS,     119   Tremont   St..   Uostou 


lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

A  restful,  bracirg  journey  on  a  luxurious 

steamer,  wiiii  a  glimpse  of  a   "  foreign 

land"  that  adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

6  days  at  sea 

4  <lays  oil  shore 


$ 


95 


oo 


Covering  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to  Havana 
and  Return 

Write  for  information,  and  new  illastrated 
booklet  "K"  describing  this  delightful  trip 

WARD    LINE 

NEW    YORK    and    CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO.- 
General  Office,  Pier  14.  E.  R.,  .New  York 


V^JiafeauJaurier 

Oi^aura-  (anaSa 

•THE  de  luxe  Hotel  of  the 
*  Dominion.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Accommodation  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 

Rates  $2.00  and  upwards. 

European  plan. 

Ottawa  in  summer  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sojourn. 
Full  of  interest  for  the 
tourist  and  sightseer. 

Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Chateau  Laurier  sent  free 
on  application  to  Desk  F. 

Chateau  Laarier.Ottawa, Canada 

.'ini^us  Gordon.  Manat^cr 


iiU 
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RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


ITOURSI 
CALIFORNIA 

and  Tv^o  Ejcpositions 

Yellowstone  Canadian  Rockies 

Yosemite  Grand  Canyon 

SHORT  SUMMER  TOURS 
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ORE  than  18,000  persons  gave  it 
their  personal  attention  the  first 
four  days  the  car  was  exhibited  in 
New  York  City,  and  its  reception  in  other 
cities  has  been  correspondingly  notable. 

It  is  the  absorbing  topic  wherever  engi- 
neers gather,  and  experts,  skeptics  and  en- 
thusiasts are  alike  in  making  it  the  current 
feature  of  motor  car  progress. 

It  is  the  logical  development  of  the  per- 
fectly balanced  "Six"  into  a  lighter,  more 


compact  "Twelve"  having  a  uniformity  of 
torque  and  a  smoothness  of  action  hitherto 
unknown. 

In  every  way  it  is  representative  of  the 
company  that  has  been  awarded  the  ONLY 
GRAND  PRIZE  for  both  motor  cars  and 
trucks,  and  the  FiRST  Medal  OF  HONOR  at 
the  Panama- Pad  fie  International  Exposition. 
Packard  maximum  service  qualities  are 
embodied  also  in  the  new  type  chainless 
Packard  trucks. 


PACKARD    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY.   DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
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DISMISSAL  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  AMBASSADOR 


Ills   eon- 


MORE  THAN  A  REBUKE  to  an  indiscreet  diplomatist 
is  discerned  by  our  press  in  President  Wilson's  request 
for  the  recall  of  Dr.  Constantin  Duraba,  Austro- 
Hung'arian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  because  of 
spiracy  to  instigate  strikes  in  American 
munition-plants.  Through  the  general 
chorus  of  editorial  praise  for  the  Presi- 
dent's action  runs  also  the  suggestion 
that  the  incident  has  a  wider  significance 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  Thus  the 
Chicago  Herald,  noting  that  Dr.  Dumba 
destroyed  his  welcome  at  Washington  by 
"plotting  to  destroy  our  industrial  peace" 
and  by  "seeking  to  transfer  the  European 
War  to  our  neutral  land,"  remarks  that 
his  case  should  convey  a  lesson  "to  all 
and  divers  gentlemen  in  Washington  who 
are  here  on  sufferance."  The  incident, 
says  the  Baltimore  American,  "should 
prove  a  salutary  warning  to  other  foreign 
representatives  who  have  been  just  as 
active,  but  who  have  so  far  been  shrewd 
enough  to  prevent  a  full  exposure  of  their 
acts."  Let  other  diplomats  who  have 
been  "endeavoring  to  meddle  in  our  in- 
ternal affairs"  take  heed,  admonishes 
the  Pittsburg  Gazelle-Times,  and  the  same 
warning  is  sounded  in  varying  accents 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Phila- 
delphia Record,  and  many  other  papers. 
Reminding  us  that  the  Liisilania,  Arabic, 
and  Hesperian  cases  are  still  pending 
between  this  country  and  Germany,  the 
New  York  Tribune  remarks: 

"Words  of  argument,  of  remonstrance, 
have  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  from  that 
country's  representatives  anything  but 
a  vague  and  indefinite  assurance  that 
hereafter  the  rights  of  our  citizens  shall 
be  respected.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  dismissal  of  Dumba  may  carry 
to  Germany  the  pointed  assurance,  as 
only  deeds  can,  that  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  make  its  rights  respected." 


THE  GOOD-BY  SMILE. 
Dr.  Constantin  Th?ocior  Dumba.  whoso  zeal  to 
help  his  nation's  cau.se  by  crippling  munition-mak- 
ing plants  in  this  country  forces  Piosidcnt  Wilson 
to  demand  his  recall.  This  photograph  was  taken 
as  he  left  the  State  Department  after  his  last  in- 
terview with  Secretar>-  Lansing. 


The  penitentiary  sentence  of  Stahl,  the  self-confe^t  perjurer 
who  swore  he  saw  guns  on  the  Lusilania,  and  the  demand  for 
the  recall  of  Dr.  Dumba,  says  the  New  York  Times,  serve 
notice  "to  Austrians,  Germans,  and  German-Americans"   that 

' '  the  ciu-e  for  this  plague  of  conspiracies 
is  in  oiu"  hands  and  that  we  are  going 
to  apply  it."  And  in  the  Washington 
correspondence  of  the  same  paper  we 
read: 

"The  dismissal  of  Dr.  Dumba,  for  that 
is  what  it  amounts  to,  has  created  a  sen- 
sation in  Washington.  But  diplomats 
and  other  interested  observers  are  won- 
dering whether  or  not  a  greater  sensa- 
tion is  in  store  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Dumba  case.  Speculation  in  this  con- 
nection is  based  on  the  statement  in 
Secretary  Lansing's  instructions  to  Am- 
bassador Penfield  that  Dr.  Dumba  was 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  dip- 
lomatic propriety  in  employing  an 
American  citizen  protected  by  an  Ameri- 
can passport  as  a  secret  bearer  of  official 
dispatches  'through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  of  Austria-Hungary.'  Archibald, 
the  secret-dispatch  bearer,  also  carried  a 
copy  of  a  communication  addrest  to  the 
State  Department  by  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States." 

Even  the  German-American  New 
Yorker  Herold  confesses  that  "  Dr.  Dumba 
invited  the  fate  that  befell  him,"  but  it 
qualifies  this  admission  with  the  follow- 
ing comment : 


"The  pro-British  newspapers,  embit- 
tered by  the  defeats  the  Teutonic  allies 
are  inflicting  on  their  adversaries,  seized 
upon  this  letter  as  a  welcome  basis 
for  a  new  campaign  of  hatred,  and  the 
President  had  to  yield.  However,  he 
went  further  than  he  might  have  gone. 
Instead  of  intimating  to  the  Vienna  Gov- 
ernment that  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
to  the  offender,  reser\'ing  his  recall  for  a 
later  date,  would  be  a  welcome  way  of 
disposing  of   the    incident — a    procedure 
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usually  followed  in  such  eases — the  President  selected  the 
rougher  road  of  a  curt  dismissal.  This  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  Dr.  Dumba  is  (calculated  to  increase  the  tension  between 
this  country  and  the  Teutonic  allies." 

The  activities  which  made  Dr.   Dumba  "no  longer  accept- 
able" to  our  Government  came  to  light  when  the  British  author- 


IN  THE  WRONG  NEST. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

ities  seized  certain  papers  carried  by  James  F.  J.  Archibald,  an 
American  war-correspondent,  who  sailed  from  New  York  on 
August  21  on  the  Holland-America  liner  Rotterdam,  bound  for 
Rotterdam.  The  Rotterdam  was  ordered  into  Falmouth,  where 
a  search  of  Archibald's  stateroom  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
confidential  communications  from  the  Austrian  and  German 
Ambassadors  at  Washington  to  their  home  Governments.  One 
of  these,  written  in  Dr.  Dumba's  own  handwriting  and  addrest 
to  Baron  Burian,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  Austria- 
Hungary,  outlined  and  "most  warmly  recommended  to  your 
Excellency's  favorable  consideration"  a  plan  for  "the  prepar- 
ation of  disturbances  in  the  Bethlehem  (Schwab's)  steel-  and 
munitions-factories  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  West."  In  this 
letter  Dr.  Dumba  went  on  to  say: 

"I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  could,  if  not  entirely 
prevent  the  production  of  war-material  in  Bethlehem  and  in  the 
Middle  West,  at  any  rate  strongly  disorganize  it  and  hold  it  up 
for  months,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  German 
military  attache,  is  of  great  importance,  and  which  amply 
outweighs  the  relatively  small  sacrifice  of  money. 

"But  even  if  the  disturbances  do  not  succeed,  there  is  a 
probability  at  hand  that  we  shall  compel,  under  pressure  of  the 
crisis,  favorable  working  conditions  for  our  poor,  opprest  fellow 
countrymen.  In  Bethlehem  these  white  slaves  at  present  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  seven  days  in  the  week!  Alas,  weak  persons 
succumb,  become  consumptive.  .\s  far  as  German  workinginen 
are  found  among  the  skilh'd  elements,  provision  will  be  made 
forthwith  for  their  exit.  There  has,  besides  this,  Iwen  created  a 
German  private  [underlined)  registry-office  for  providing  em- 
ployment, and  which  already  works  voluntarily  and  well  for 
such  persons.  We,  too,  shall  join,  and  the  widest  support  is 
contemplated  for  us." 

Soon  after  Washington  received  the  text  of  this  document 
Secretary  Lansing  addrest  to  Baron  Burian  another  note,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  paragraph: 

"By  reason  of  the  admitted  purpose  and  intent  of  Mr.  Dumba 
to  conspire  to  cripple  legitimate  industries  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  interrupt  their  legitimate  trade,  and  by 
reason  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  diplomatic  propriety  in  employ- 
ing an  American  citizen  protected  by  an  American  passport  as  a 


secret  bearer  of  official  dispatches  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  President  directs  me  to  inform  your 
Excellency  that  Mr.  Dumba  is]no  longer  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  the  Ambassador  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  at  Washington." 

This  note  concluded  with  expressions  of  "deep  regret"  that  it 
had  become  necessary  to  ask  for  Dr.  Dumba's  recall,  and  with 
assurances  of  a  sincere  desire  "to  continue  the  cordial  and  friendly 
relations  which  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Austria- 
Hungary." 

"A  sense  of  profound  relief  and  approval  welcomes  President 
Wilson's  request  for  the  recall  of  Ambassador  Dumba,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  The  Evening  Sun  thinks 
that  even  the  more  drastic  course  of  giving  the  Ambassador  his 
passports  would  have  been  justified  by  the  facts.  The  Presi- 
dent's note  of  dismissal  "will  be  read  with  no  less  attention  and 
interest  in  Berlin  than  in  Vienna,"  says  the  New^  York  World, 
which  adds,  optimistically: 

"In  the  end  the  President's  disposition  of  the  Dumba  incident 
will  make  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  and  Austria.  It  will  clear  the  air.  Both  Berlin 
and  Vienna  have  had  to  learn  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation. 
Hitherto  they  have  regarded  it  as  a  congeries  of  European  im- 
migrants of  various  races  and  conflicting  sentiments  who  were  to 
be  dealt  with  as  pro-German  or  pro-British,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  pro-German  element  has  been  stimulated  to  put  forth  all  its 
influence  and  all  its  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Teutonic  alliance.  No 
obligations  of  any  sort  to  the  United  States  have  been  recognized. 
The  element  that  was  not  pro-German  has  been  treated  as  pro- 
British,  to  be  subdued  as  a  hostile  people.  That  there  might 
be  Americans  in  this  country  with  rights  that  belligerents  were 
bound  to  respect  has  apparently  never  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

"Unquestionably  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  have 
been  much  deceived  by  the  violence,  the  shamelessness,  and  the 
flagrant  disloyalty  of  many  so-called  American  citizens  of  Ger- 
man birth  or  descent.  They  have  been  deceived  too  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  ow^n  subsidized  propaganda,  which  reported  what 
it  was  paid  to  report.  These  hirelings,  in  their  zeal  to  earn  their 
tainted  money,  have  done  their  best  to  convince  Berlin  and 


tViiyrighUMl.    19i:i.  I>j   ih,   I'nss  riiMishing  Co.  (New  York  "Evening  World  "). 

slippery! 
— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

Vienna  that  this  country  was  a  legitimate  battle-ground  of  con- 
flicting belligerent  interests,  and  that  a  powerful  public  opinion 
could  be  arrayed  in  support  of  anything  that  the  German  and 
Austrian  Governments  might  undertake  to  do  in  bending  the 
United  States  to  their  military  needs. 

"That  has  been  the  most  serious  factor  in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  respect 
to  submarine  warfare." 
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THE  SUBMARINE  NOT  YET  TAMED 

JUST  AS  AMERICA  thought  the  German  undersea-boat 
had  been  tamed  sufficiently  to  observe  the  ruh's  of  inter- 
national law  as  interpreted  by  President  Wilson,  two 
events  clouded  its  rejoicing  with  the  mists  of  doubt.  The 
sinking  of  the  Hesperian  and  the  justification  of  the  torpedoing 


.„.s«i«-^x 


Kioin  the  New  York  "Sun." 

TVHERE  THE  SUBMARINE  DOES  ITS  WORK. 

The  zone  of  German  submarine  activity  around  the  British  Isles. 
Tlie  position  of  the  Hesperian  when  torpedoed  is  indicated  by  (1), 
that  of  the  Arabic  by  (2),  and  that  of  the  Lusitania  by  (3).  The 
solid  black  circles  show  where  111  ships  were  sunlt  by  subma- 
rines between  February  18,  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Ger- 
man "  blockade,"  and  Jime  1. 

of  the  Arabic  as  an  act  of  self-defense  chilled  the  burst  of  Ameri- 
can jubilation  evoked  by  Germany's  assurance  that  "liners 
will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without  w^arning  and  without 
safety  of  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  provided  that  the  hners 
do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance."  There  is  still  some 
doubt,  it  is  true,  whether  the  explosion  which  sank  the  westward- 
bound  Canadian  liner  Hesperian  on  the  evening  of  September  4 
was  caused  by  a  mine  or  a  torpedo,  and  her  case  further  differs 
from  those  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Arabic  in  that  probably  no 
American  lives  were  lost  and  that  she  admittedly  carried  a  4.7-  or 
6-inch  gun  mounted  on  her  stern.  The  German  note  on  the  Arabic 
case  ascribes  the  torpedoing  of  the  White  Star  liner  to  the  belief 
of  the  German  submarine's  commander  that  his  craft  was  about 
to  be  rammed.  While  sinking  an  EngHsh  freighter,  we  are  told, 
the  German  commander  "saw  a  large  steamer  making  directly 
toward  him."  This  was  the  Arabic.  After  watcihing  her  for 
some  time  "the  commander  became  con\inced  that  the  steamer 
had  the  intention  of  attacking  and  ramming  him."  Therefore, 
"in  order  to  anticipate  this  attack,  he  gave  orders  for  the  sub- 
marine to  dive  and  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  steamer."  The 
German  Government  expresses  regret  for  the  incident,  but 
declares  itself  "unable  to  acknowledge  any  obligation  to  grant 
indemnity  in  the  matter,  even  if  the  commander  should  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Arabic" 
The  German  note  continues: 

"If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
German  and  American  Governments  to  reach  a  harmonious 
opinion  on  this  point,  the  German  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  the  difference  of  opinion,  as  being  a  question 
of  international  law,  to  the    Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration, 


pursuant  to  Article  38  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

"In  so  doing,  it  assumes  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
arbitral  decision  shall  not  be  admitted  to  have  the  importance 
of  a  general  decision  on  the  permissibility  or  the  converse  under 
international  law  of  German  submarine  warfare." 

Our  papers  point  out  that  there  is  a  square  collision  of  fact 
between  the  commander  of  the  submarine  that  sank  the  Arabic 
and  the  officers  and  passengers  of  that  ill-fated  vessel,  the  latter 
declaring  that  the  Arabic  made  "no  offensive  move  and  received 
no  warning.  "Which  of  these  flatly  contradictory  stories  is 
true?"  echoes  the  New  York  Globe,  which  adds,  "The  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  is  plainly  with  the  statements  of  the  officers 
and  passengers  of  the  Arabic."     To  quote  further: 

"Germany  must  be  aware,  in  view  of  the  quibblings  and 
suppressions  and  positive  misstatements  of  her  official  docu- 
ments, her  betrayal  of  her  express  pledge  as  to  Belgium,  and 
the  slanders  against  the  Belgian  Government  and  the  Belgian 
people  that  she  has  since  put  in  circulation,  and  her  reliance  on 
])erjury  in  the  effort  to  justify  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
that  the  credit  of  her  Government  is  sinking  low — that  a 
situation  is  being  created  which  throws  doubt  on  official  German 
representations. ' ' 

"Like  the  4.7-inch  gun  on  the  stern  of  the  Hesperian,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "this  new  German  plea  in 
the  case  of  the  Arabic  emphasizes  the  need  of  bringing  our 
rtelations  with  Germany  upon  the  submarine  question  from  the 
stage  of  indefinite  good-will  to  the  stage  of  explicit  definition 
and  understanding."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"Von  Bernstorff  has  given  us  the  assurance  that  no  'liners' 
will  be  attacked  if  they  make  no  attempt  to  escape  or  to  offer 
resistance.  We  need  precise  definitions  as  to  when  a  liner  ceases 
to  be  a  liner;  whether  the  presence  of  a  gun  on  board  consti- 
tutes resistance,  whether  the  shifting  of  a  liner's  course  in  the 
presence  of  a  submarine  before  she  has  been  signaled  is  an 
unjustifiable  attempt  to  escape,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  left  to 
the  submarine  chief's  judgment  to  interpret  a  liner's  attempt  to 
strike." 

And  in  the  New  York  World,  which  is  frankly  skeptical  of 
Germany's  explanation  of  the  Arabic  case,  we  read: 

"Shortly  before   the   Arabic  was  torpedoed,   the  submarine 


r 


'HE'S  SUCH  AN  IMPULSIVE   CHAP.  " 

Klrby  in  the  New  York  World. 

attacked  the  steamer  Diinsley.  When  the  captain  of  the 
Arabic  saw  the  Dunsley  in  distress,  he  naturally  turned  his  ship 
in  order  to  aid  the  survivors.  Is  it  possible  that  the  commander 
of  the  U-hoa.t  could  have  construed  this  act  of  humanity  as  an 
act  of  hostility?     None  of  the  evidence  at  hand  shows  that  the 
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CopyrigtiU'tl  t»>  tli**  Internalional  News  Service. 

SEVEN    AGAINST   MEXICO. 
I'nited  .States  regular  troops  guarding  the  American  end  of  an  international  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 


German  su])iiuiriiie  was  soen,  much  less  attacked,  by  the  Arabic, 
and  this  belated  plea  of  self-defense  does  not  ring  true. 

"It  is  too  painfully  suggestive  of  the  claim  that  the  Lusitania 
was  armed,  a  claim  that  the  German  Ambassador  seriously 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  Department.  In  a 
United  States  Court  yesterday  a  German  rese>rvist  who  solemnly 
swore  that  he  had  seen  four  guns  on  the  Lusitania  pleaded 
gfuilty  to  perjury. 

"Obviously  the  assurances  given  to  the  State  Department 
by  Count  von  Bernstorff  are  worthless  if  German  submarine 
commanders  are  free  to  assume  whenever  they  see  fit  that  a  liner 
within  torpedo-range  may  have  intended  to  attack  them." 

Is  the  German  Government  trj'ing  to  "shoot  all  around  the 
American  policy  without  hitting  it?"  asks  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  n>marks  that  if  this  is  the  case  "a  small  miscalculation  or 
mischance  may  wreck  the  whole  thing  again."  Seven  months 
have  passed  since  Germany-  established  a  "war-zone"  and 
announced  her  new  methods  of  submarine  warfare.  In  that 
time,  as  the  editorial  observers  remind  us,  two  .cVmerican  ships 
have  been  attacked  by  German  torpedoes  and  several  English 
merchant  ships  have  been  sunk  with  the  loss  of  American  Uves, 
but  none  of  the  issues  thus  raised  between  the  German  and  the 
United  States  Governments  has  yet  been  settled.  This  situ- 
ation moves  the  New  York  Press  to  remark: 

"CJermany  is  making  a  spectacle  of  the  United  States  and  its 
foreign  policy.  The  Berlin  Foreign  Office  and  the  Imperial 
Admiralty  arc  collaborating  in  playing  horse  with  Washington. 
Month  afttT  month  they  laugh  in  their  sleeves  as  they  turn 
new  tricks  and  hoodwink  America.  Whenever  a  square  issue 
seems  in  sight  they  dodge,  or  gouge,  or  hit  below  the  belt,  and 
then  protest  that  the  rules  have  been  made  over  to  permit 
that  sort  of  thing;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  ruli\s  they  gain 
time  enough  to  perpi-trate  a  new  foul  that  opens  a  new  dis- 
cussion;   and  so  it  goes  ad  nauseam." 

That  (iermany  is  putting  us  off  with  "promi.se  without 
performance"  is  also  the  view  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  the  Arabic  note  makes  "recent 
vagu(>  assurances  to  our  Government  considerably  va^er." 
The  latter  paper  continues: 

"What  is  needed  is  a  clear,  full,  iiulisputable  interpretation 
of  the  vague  promise  of  Septeinber  1.  How  far  is  (Iermany 
really  prepared  to  go  in  accepting  the  principle  of  neutral  rights 
as  laid  down  in  this  Government's  notes?  To  what  extent  will 
she  forego  submarine  warfare  which  is  in  contravention  of 
international  law? 

"Until  these  points  are  cleared  up  it  will  be  premature  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  argued  Germany  into  reason- 
ableness or  on  having  won  any  real  victory  in  our  fight  for  civ- 
ilization and  international  justice." 

Meanwhile,    Berlin    dispatches    state    that    the    papers    there 


resent  any  suggestion  of  a  change  in  the  von  Tirpitz  methods 
of  submarine  warfare,  and  insist  that  "the  torpedoing  of  the 
Lusitania  left  no  stain  on  Germany's  honor."  At  the  same  time 
English  and  French  dispatches  reaffirm  the  unofficial  statement 
that  Germany  has  already  lost  more  than  forty  of  her  undersea 
craft,  and  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Great  Britain's  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  announces  that  "  despite  Germany's  submarine 
activities  British  mercantile  tonnage  is  at  this  moment  greater 
than  when  the  war  began." 


THE  MEXICAN  "INVASION"  OF  TEXAS 

yt  NYBODY  WHO  WANTS  WAR  with  Mexico  can  get 
/-\  "a  fair  sample  of  what  it  would  be,"  says  the  New  York 
'*-  -^  World,  along  the  Texas  State  line.  Large  forces  of 
United  States  cavalry  and  infantry  are  stationed  here,  thoroughly 
seasoned  and  ready  for  work.  Mexican  bandits  cross  the  line, 
raid  a  ranch,  kill  the  owner,  and  carry  off  horses  and  provisions. 
An  American  sentry  is  shot  from  cover;  a  railroad-trestle  is  set 
on  fire,  or  laborers  are  kidnaped  or  murdered.  Whenever  our 
troopers  can  catch  up  with  the  Alexiean  outlaws  "they  kill  one  or 
more  and  the  rest  escape  in  the  chaparral."  So  The  World 
warns  "people  who  talk  light-heartedly  of  armed  intervention  in 
Mexico"  that  "this  country  would  have  to  face  a  guerrilla  war 
over  an  immense  territory  for  years  to  come."  Meanwhile,  the 
fighting  continues,  and  press  dispatches  tell  of  one  Texan  and 
three  Mexicans  being  killed  thirty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  bound- 
ary, "showing  that  the  bandits  are  moving  inland,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  their  plan  to  establish  a  new  republic  in  Texas." 
However  certain  editorial  observers  may  question  the  advisability 
of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico,  the  Chicago  Tribune  says  that 
the  United  States  confronts  it  as  "the  duty  and  necessity  of 
drastic  affirmative  action"  after  maintaining  "an  unequaled 
r(>cord  for  self-control  and  self-abnegation."  According  to  this 
journal  "Mexican  anarchy  now  thrusts  its  red  hand  across  our 
border  and  with  an  insane  insolence  attempts  to  visit  upon 
American  citizens  in  their  own  homes  the  destruction  it  has 
ASTeaked  upon  American  persons  and  property  abroad."  The 
raids  of  the  Mexican  bandits  and  so-called  "revolutionists"  can 
not  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  invasion.  The  Tribune  adds,  but 
they  are  "a  final,  and  we  hope  a  convincing,  evidence  of  the 
irresponsibility  of  faction  in  Mexico,  and  they  slam  shut  in  the 
face  of  our  Government  the  last  door  to  friendly  compromise." 
Armed  intervention  is  unnecessary,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  Texas  journals  on  the  spot.  Thus  the  Browns- 
\ille  Herald  says  that  the  presence  of  four  thousand  Federal 
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troops  as  a  border  patrol  is  having  a  salutary  effect.  We  are  told 
that  civil  officers  and  Rangers  are  policing  the  interior  of  the 
border  counties  and  that  "further  fighting  across  the  river  is 
considered  unlikely."  This  journal  says  also  that  the  Car- 
ranzista  commander  has  promised  to  cooperate  with  the  Amer- 
ican authorities,  and  that  "diplomacy  is  being  substituted  for 
bullets  as  far  as  possible."  It  tells  of  a  meeting  of  "two  hun- 
dred Mexican  residents  who  exprest  a  desire  to  assist  in  sup- 
pressing trouble,  and  placed  themselves  under  orders  of  peace 
officers."  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  \alley 
are  involved  in  the  present  difficulties,  according  to  the  Browns- 
ville paper,  which  adds  that  "if  the  present  arrangement  con- 
tinues and  no  further  untoward  events  occur,  we  do  not  believe 
the  recent  border  trouble  will  result  in  armed  intervention  any 
more  than  war  with  Germany  will  result  because  of  the  sinking: 
of  the  Lusitania."  From  the  Laredo  Times  we  hear  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Carranzista  commander  at  Nuevo  Laredo  "in- 
dicates a  desire  to  avert  the  possibility  of  intervention."  At  the 
same  time  this  Texas  journal  remarks: 

"Mexicans  and  Americans  coming  from  Monterey  report  that 
the  attitude  of  civilians  as  well  as  the  military  is  franklj'  hostile 
to  Americans.  The  ignorant  populace  seems  to  believe  Mexico 
could  easily  whip  the  United  States.  Attempts  to  arouse 
Mexicans  in  this  neighborhood  were  futile,  and  the  recruiting- 
officer  for  the  plan  of  San  Diego — ^which  contemplates  a  revolt  of 
the  Mexicans  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the 
border  States  from  American  domination  {sic) — crossed  the  river 
to  escape  arrest.  But  most  of  the  educated  Mexicans  here  and 
in  northern  Mexico  believe  intervention  is  inevitable,  whether 
forced  by  the  hostilities  of  Mexicans  or  by  the  humanitj'  of 
Americans.  That  conditions  in  Mexico  are  growing  worse  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Americans  and  Mexicans  are  leaving 
for  this  country." 

"Armed  intervention  is  not  necessary  yet,"  says  the  El  Paso 
Herald,  "and  will  not  become  necessary  if  the  Washington 
Government  will  change  its  method  of  getting  information  from 
Mexico  and  allow  the  truth  to  penetrate."  Then  this  journal 
suggests  that  the  Government  "dissolve  its  alliance  with  Villa 
and  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  firm  policy  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  national  interests  in  line  with  all  precedents  prior  to  Taft's 
time."  We  are  informed  also  that  the  border  war  is  not  con- 
sidered in  El  Paso  "as  having  any  direct  bearing  on  the  broad 
Mexican  question,"  but  it  is  felt  that  "disorder  must  be  quelled 
with  vigor  and  dispatch,  since  it  indicates  a  growing  contempt 
among  Mexicans  for  the  United  States."  Similarly  the  San 
Antonio  Express  distinguishes  the  two  issues  when  it  says  that 
the  bandit  incursions  will  be  "amply  attended  to  by  Federal 
and  State  forces  now  available,"  and  adds: 

"We   see  neither  probability   nor   possibility   that   the  emo- 


tionally misinspired  crimes  of  a  small  body  of  Mexican  outlaws 
and  ignorant  vagal)on<ls  on  the  V)order  will  necessitate  armed  in- 
tervention by  our  Government.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
these  raids  and  Rio  Grande  snipings  are  not  the  byplay  of  a  con- 
certed movement  against  Texas  or  the  nation  on  the  part  of  any 
sizable  faction  on  either  side  of  the  river,  that  is,  not  of  a  Mexican 


HOW   WE   GUARD   THE   BORDER. 

The  stars  show  where  United  States  troops  arc-  stationed  along  tiie  line  from  Brownsville  to  San  Diego. 
The  soldiers  are,  of  course,  likely  to  be  shifted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  emergencies. 


DEFYING  THE   RESCUERS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

nationalistic  plot  such  as  should  be  dreaded  or  should  cause 
Government  action  against  Mexico.  Texans  as  a  whole  neither 
desire  armed  intervention  nor  see  any  dependable  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  it.  Their  sympathies  are  with  the  Mexican  people, 
their  hope  is  for  the  restoration  of  peace  by  Mexicans  them- 
selves with  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Washington  Administration. 
Their  resentment  is  directed  only  against  those  whose  connection 
with  Mexico's  course  and  cause  is  solely  one  of  selfishness  and 
violent  abuse." 

So,  too,  thinks  the  San  Antonio  Light,  which  says  that  the  bor- 
der troubles  are  "in  no  sense  a  call  for  intervention."  The 
declaration  of  martial  law  in  a  few  counties  along  the  border  is 
sufficient  to  settle  the  matter,  for,  adds  this  journal,  it  is  "not 
national  either  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States."  A  somewhat 
different  view  is  held  by  the  Austin  Statesman,  which  observes: 

"Until  there  is  some  indication  from  Washington  that  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  may  be  desirable,  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army  will  handle  the  Texas  Mexican  border 
situation  very  carefully  to  prevent  a  precipitation  of  interven- 
tion.    However,  the  ground  is  very 
dangerous.     Tho.se  acquainted  with 
the  Mexican  situation  and  the  Mexi- 
can people  as  Texans  are  generallj' 
all  interventionists,  for  they  wish  to 
see  peace  in  Mexico.    But  all  Te.xans 
are  likewise  aware  of  the  fact,  as  is 
General  Funston    himself,   that   in- 
tervention ^sill  mean  a  'nasty  job.'" 

The  Houston  Chronicle  holds  that 
if  the  United  States  intends  to  exer- 
cise a  positive  influence  in  settling 
the  Mexican  situation,  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  done.  It 
states  them  as  follows: 

"  Recognition  of  Carranza  or  inter- 
vention. The  border  trouble  in- 
clines us  toward  the  latter  course. 
The  only  element  which  prevents 
this  trouble  from  being  regarded  as 
an  international  offense  of  such  a 
grave  character  as  to  preclude  any 
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but  the  most  drastic-  measures  is  the  absence  of  an  organized 
Government  in  Mexico.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned it  has  received  open  and  gratuitous  injury  at  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  people." 

Not  the  border  situation,  remarks  the  Houston  Press,  but  the 
"chaotic  condition  of  internal  Mexico  and  the  inability  of  the 
factions  to  bring  about  peace,"  comes  nearer  to  being  a  logical 
reason  for  intervention.  The  outlavsTy,  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say,  is  "carried  on  by  irresponsibles,  fomented  largely  by  mal- 
contents on  this  side  of  the  border."  We  are  advised  also  that 
"both  Mexican  factions  have  denied  responsibility  for  the  armed 
bands  that  have  crossed  the  line  and  have  affirmed  their  desire 
to  help  suppress  the  raids."  Nor  does  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
tliink  that]  the  border  troubles  will  necessitate  intervention. 
According  to  the  Dallas  Dispatch  the  feeling  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  that  the  American  Government  "should  recognize 
Carranza,  and  thus  solve  the  difficulties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  constituted  authorities  of  Mexico."  As  to  the  motive 
agencies  behind  the  raiders,  we  hear  from  the  Dallas  News,  which 
does  not  believe  the  border  situation  calls  for  intervention,  that 
"  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Mexican  raiders  are 
doing  the  work  of  Americans  who  want  intervention." 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  view  we  have  the  statement  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  that  the  border  situation  is  "of  a  kind 
to  necessitate  armed  intervention,  if  for'no  other  reason  than  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  it  as  a  duty  that  can  not  be  longer  delayed  to  put  an 
end  to  revolutionary  factions  in  that  ill-fated  country."  Of 
different  mind  is  the  Galveston  Tribune,  which  says: 

"We  do  not  consider  the  present  border  situation  likely  to 
bring  about  armed  intervention  in  Mexico  by  the  United  States. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  are  some  Mexican  and  American 
inter(>sts  striving  to  bring  about  intervention,  and  that  most  of 
the  border  troubles  have  been  fomented  with  this  as  the  ultimate 
object.  The  loss  of  American  lives  in  the  recent  trouble  is 
negligible  compared  with  outrages  in  the  earlier  days  of  Mexican 
internal  trouble  which  were  not  considered  warrant  for  drastic 
measures." 


TO  END  OUR  DYE-FAMINE 

MAXY  FRENCHMEN  have  grown  gray  since  the  war 
began,  it  is  said,  because  no  more  hair-dye  is  available 
from  Germany,  but  the  fear  felt  in  this  country  a  year 
ago  tiiat  we  should  all  be  arrayed  in  white  raiment  before  now, 
))ecause  all  our  dyes  would  be  used  up,  has  happily  proved  un- 
founded. Yet  our  textile-manufacturers  have  been  seriously 
afraid  of  a  complete  paralysis  of  their  billion-dollar  industry  from 
the  color-shortage,  and  nothing  could  be  more  timely  for  them, 
and  indeed  for  all  who  make,  sell,  or  wear  textiles,  than  the 
news  of  the  discovery  of  an  .\merican  process  of  dye-manufacture. 
The  information  comes  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Norton,  chemical  invoBtigator  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  new-found  method 
%vill  "revolutionize"  the  dye  industry.  The  invention  is  the 
product  of  two  men.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gage,  an  American  chemist, 
and  Arthur  L.  Pearse,  an  English  engineer,  who  claim,  according 
to  the  press,  that  their  process  will  "short-circuit  the  old  tor- 
tuous system  u.sed  formerly  in  the  manufa<'ture  of  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts." It  is  said  also  that  by  December  1  it  will  produce  dry 
colors  of  first  quality  at  the  rate  of  about  10,0()0  pounds  a  day. 
True,  technical  skepticism  of  the  high  promise  held  out  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  dye-discoverj'  is  exi>rest  by  Herman  A.  Metz,  of 
New  York,  who  is  president  of  the  Farb-Werke-Hoechst  Com- 
pany with  factories  in  Germany.  The  New  York  Sun  quotes  Mr. 
Metz  as  saj-ing  that  "every  clerk  in  the  country  with  a  can  of 
coal-tar  thinks  he  is  on  the  verge  of  solving  the  whole  dye  situa- 
tion." "It  took  the  Germans  fifty  years"  to  reach  their  ad- 
vanced position  in  this  field,  says  Mr.  :Metz  in  a  pamphlet,  and 


"it  will  take  us  twenty  j-ears,  with  an  exorbitant  protective 
tariff,  and  then  we  would  still  be  floundering,  because  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  engineering  and  practise  than  it  is  of  chemistry." 

How  ominously  the  "famine  "  in  dj'estuffs  looms  over  the  coim- 
try  may  be  judged  from  the  observation  of  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  World  that  two  million  people  are  directly  affected  by  it, 
while  "ten  times  that  number  are  indii'ectly  affected."  Because 
of  the  dye-shortage  "factories  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down, 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are  out  of  work,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  only  working  part  time."  As  chief  sufferers 
among  employers  the  WTiter  in  The  World  mentions  "manu- 
facturers of  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  paints,  varnish, 
paper,  ink,  leather  goods,  soap,  perfumes,  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions." The  trouble  extends,  he  adds,  "even  to  such  industries 
as  upholstery,  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  and  photo- 
graphic suppUes."  The  direct  cause  of  the  inconvenience  and 
distress  in  the  lines  just  named,  says  this  writer,  is  the  eutting- 
off  of  the  importation  of  German  dyes  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
We  have  been  depending  in  the  past  upon  Germany  for  "over 
SO  per  cent,  of  our  supplies  of  these  commodities."  He  then 
quotes  Dr.  Bernhard  C.  Hesse,  former  research  chemist  for  the 
Badische  Aniline  und  Soda  Fabrik,  "the  largest  dye-  and  chemical 
manufactory  in  the  world,"  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
a  consulting  chemist  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Hesse  is  reported 
as  sajing: 

"By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  all  dyes  used  to-day  through- 
out the  world  are  derived  from  coal-tar.  There  are  about  nine 
hundred  of  these  dyes,  and  in  order  to  manufacture  them  the 
chemist  must  have  at  his  command  nearly  tliree  hundred  sub- 
stances, called  intermediates,  some  solid  and  some  liquid,  all  ob- 
tained from  coal-tar,  all  practically  colorless,  and  none  of  them 
capable  of  imparting  color. 

"The  coal-tar  dye  industry,  therefore,  comprises  no  fewer  than 
twelve  hundred  different  products,  with  as  many  or  more 
separate  processes  of  manufacture,  and  it  requires  many  hun- 
dreds of  different  sets  of  apparatus,  of  widely  varjing  capacity 
and  design,  for  the  carrying  out  of  many  hundreds  of  different 
operations. 

"What  all  this  points  to  is  that  the  establishment  of  a  dye 
industry  calls  for  a  very  large  capital,  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill  in  the  management,  and  the  assurance  of  an  abundant 
demand  for  the  product. 

"Now  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  coal-tar  dye  industry 
by  the  Germans  rests  upon  a  few  simple  but  fundamental  factors: 

"1.  Germany  possesses  all  the  necessary  crude  products. 

"2.  Germany  produces  from  them  all  the  requisite  inter- 
mediate products. 

".3.  Germany  has  developed  the  indispensable  scientific 
chemists. 

"4.  Germany  has  perfected  her  organization  for  research, 
production,  and  sale. 

"5.  German  dye  -  manufacturers  have  the  money,  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  skill  w^hich  would  enable  them  (and  have 
enabled  them  hitherto)  to  crush  any  competitors  who  seriously 
threaten  their  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Norton,  too,  takes  a  serious  view  of  German  hostility 
toward  our  new  color  industry  and  advocates  Government  aid. 
He  is  thus  quoted  in  the  same  paper: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  inter- 
fere with  Germany's  control  of  the  dye-trade  in  this  country, 
overj'  resource  of  the  combined  German  color  industry  will  be 
utilized  to  crush  a  prospective  rival.  These  German  companies 
are  rich  and  powerful.  They  would  unquestionably  hesitate  at 
no  measures  which  might  insure  the  accomplishment  of  their 
])urpose. 

"The  only  possible  protection  from  such  an  attack  lies  in 
effective  legislation  by  our  Congress.  It  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  we  protect  ourselves  against  the  persistent  and  determined 
'dumping'  of  foreign  colors  in  this  countrj-  at  less  than  cost 
price.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  sternly  to  forbid  to  foreign  mo- 
nopolies that  unfair  restriction  of  trade  now  forbidden  in  our 
domestic  commerce." 
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The  announcement  of  the  "revolutionary"  dye-discovery, 
observes  the  Springfield  Republican,  is  calculated  "to  take  away 
the  breath  of  two  classes  of  people — the  American  manufacturers 
who  have  depended  on  German  colors  and  the  German  manu- 
facturers whose  export  trade  is  stopt  by  the  war."  And 
the  Hartford  Couranl  is  imprest  by  the 
secondary  "discovery"  that  we  now  learn 
"German  dyes  were  sold  cheaper  in  this 
country  than  they  were  abroad."  This 
journal  adds: 

"It  is  assumed  that  the  cut  in  prices  was 
designed  to  discourage  the  industry  in  this 
country.  It  is  feared  that  if  a  large  industry 
is  built  up  here  along  these  lines  the  Ger- 
man producers  will  inaugurate  a  campaign 
of  'unfair  competition'  after  the  war  to  regain 
their  lost  trade.  It  is  this  that  the  present 
and  prospective  American  manufacturers 
fear.  They  want  legislation  by  Congress  to 
prevent  it.  There  is  a  disposition  at  Wash- 
ington to  give  the  dye  and  dyestuffs  in- 
dustry some  sort  of  protection,  but  there 
is  a  grave  question  whether  a  Democratic 
Congress,  controlled  by  the  Southern  free- 
traders, will  enact  any  adequate  legislation." 

In  contrast  appears  the  view  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says  that 
"if  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  and  Ameri- 
can enterprise"  can  solve  the  problem,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  present  emergency,  "it 
will  be  much  better  than  putting  a  heavier 
duty  on  foreign  dyes  to  enable  Americans  to 
compete  with  inferior  processes  and  without 
special  incentive  for  improvement."  Finally, 
we  are  reminded  by  this  authority  on  com- 
mercial problems  that  "whatever  is  to  be 
made  from  coal-tar,  Americans  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  for  themselves  as  well  as 
any  country  not  so  well  supplied  with  the  crude  material,  and  to 
meet  any  competition  that  has  to  come  over  the  sea  to  reach  our 
market." 

ARE  WE  TURNING  THE  PHILIPPINES  INTO 
ANOTHER  MEXICO? 

THE  STARTLING  CHARGE  that  we  are  doing  just 
that  comes  from  the  former  Governor-General  whose 
record  there  was  followed  by  his  elevation  to  be  Secretary 
of  War  and  then  President  of  the  United  States.  And  when  an 
ex-President  of  the  temperament  and  balanced  mind  of  Mr. 
Taft  flatly  denounces  our  Filipino  policy,  and  hints  that  "we 
may  be  developing  another  Mexico"  in  the  Far  East,  some 
editorial  observers  reflect  "it  is  time  for  the  American  people 
to  take  serious  notice  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  island  depen- 
dency." One  of  these  is  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  says 
that  Mr.  Taft's  "judicial  carefulness  as  a  public  monitor,  his 
freedom  from  the  blatant  habit  of  exalted  demagogs,  win  siu"e 
respect  for  all  his  public  utterances,  but  in  this  matter  he  speaks 
wth  the  added  qualifications  for  authority  of  a  speciahst." 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  critics,  equally  aware  of  Mr. 
Taft's  quahties,  who  beUeve  his  "attack  upon  the  Government  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  his  character."  The  speech  thus  diversely 
considered  was  delivered  at  San  Francisco  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  Cahfornia,  and,  according  to  press  dispatches, 
was  a  "denunciation  of  the  Administration  of  the  Philippines 
by  Governor-General  Harrison  .  .  .  coupled  with  severe  criti- 
cism of  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy."  Governor  Harrison 
was  designated  as  "a  Tammany  Congressman  of  long  standing" 
by  Mr.  Taft,  we  read,  and  as  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
Philippines,  their  people,  or  their  problem.     His  first  act  was  to 


UNDER  FIRE. 

Francis  Burton  Harrison,  whose 
administration  of  the  Philippines  is 
denoimced  by  his  most  famous  pred- 
ecessor, William  Howard  Taft. 


place  himself  under  the  virtual  control  of  Manuelo  Quezon,  a 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  islands,  whom  Mr.  Taft  de- 
scribed as  "a  Filipino  politician  of  not  the  highest  standing  in 
the  Phihppines."  The  decision  to  oust  American  officials  to 
make  room  for  Filipino  office-holders,  Mr.  Taft  is  reported 
to  have  said,  was  the  result  of  counsel  taken 
by  Governor  Harrison  with  Quezon  and 
Osonena,  Speaker  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. "The  effect  on  the  whole  service,"  as 
Mr.  Taft  stated,  "was  so  distressing  that 
Mr.  Harrison  felt  obliged  to  announce 
that  he  was  not  going  to  be  as  radical  as 
reported." 

Another  criticism  was  leveled  by  Mi .  Taft 
against  the  Jones  Bill,  which  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  last  winter.  The  chief  purpose 
of  this  measure,  in  the  view  of  the  ex- 
President,  is  to  make  a  declaration  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  give  up  the  islands 
to  the  Filipinos  when  a  stable  Government 
is  estabhshed.  The  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Taft  thinks,  would  make  the  work  of  de- 
terioration complete.     He  says: 

"What  is  the  use  of  fooling  the  Filipinos  by 
such  a  declaration?  I  am  in  favor  of  turning 
the  islands  over  to  their  people  when  they  are 
reasonably  fitted  for  self-government,  but 
this  will  not  be  for  two  generations,  until 
the  youth  of  the  islands  are  educated  in  En- 
glish and  until  the  present  pernicious  lack  of 
self-restraint  and  sacrifice  of  public  weal  to 
political  pelf  and  preferment  are  cured  by  a 
longer  training  in  partial  self-government." 


Then  turning  to  Mexico,  he  added: 


"Our  pohej'  of  so-called,  but  miscalled, 
'watchful  waiting'  has  dragged  on  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned.  Now  the 
anarchy  for  which  we  are  in  part  responsil;)le  has  developed 
raids  into  the  United  States  and  the  killing  of  our  own  people 
with  the  very  weapons  of  war  which  our  unwise  lifting  of  the 
embargo  against  the  importation  of  arms  into  IMexico  furnished 
our  assailants. 

"I  only  refer  to  our  Mexican  policy  by  way  of  illustration  in 
warning  you  that  the  pohcy  now  being  pursued  in  the  Philippines, 
of  which  we  hear  little  in  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  Euro- 
pean War,  is  in  the  end  likely  to  return  to  plague  us  and  com- 
mand our  attention  as  much  as  Mexican  affairs  are  thrusting 
themselves  upon  us  now." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  claims  that  Mr.  Taft  "fulfilled 
a  patriotic  duty"  when  he  pubhcly  charged  the  Administration 
of  President  Wilson  and  Governor-General  Harrison  with 
"creating  a  second  ^Mexican  situation  in  the  Philippines,"  and 
it  proceeds: 

"As  Mr.  Taft  justly  said,  the  only  result  in  sight  under  the 
Wilson-Harrison  program  is  deterioration — deterioration  in 
administration  as  well  as  in  the  standards  of  self-education  which 
the  Filipinos  had  begun  to  set  themselves.  Passing  the  Jones 
Bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  carrying  out  to  its  fuU 
extent  the  Administration's  pohcy  of  placating  self-seeking  Fili- 
pino politicians  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  situation  of  sedi- 
tion and  turbulence.  It  might  even  compel  our  Government 
to  'intervene'  in  order  to  save  the  Filipinos  from  a  condition 
of  semianarchy  brought  about  through  our  own  legislative  and 
administrative  mistakes." 

"Futile"  is  the  term  applied  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.)  to  our  present  Philippine  policy.  Also  this 
journal  says  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  "there  is  little  reason 
to  hope  that  an  Administration  that  has  disregarded  all  warn- 
ings, whether  as  to  the  Philippines  or  Mexico,  vdU.  heed  even 
the  impressive  words  of  one  who  has  himself  been  Governor- 
General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  President."     The  Washington 
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Post  find.)  observes  that  there  has  been  "considerable  hind- 
sight wisdom  with  reference  to  Mexico  and  the  European  War," 
and  it  adds  the  time  is  come  for  "a  Uttle  foresight  and  states- 
manship with  reference  to  the  Philippines."     We  read  then: 

"The  plans  that  are  being  made  to  free  the  Philippines  before 
the  people  of  the  islands  are  ready  for  self-government  certainly 
will  result  in  confusion  for  the  United  States  a  few  years  from 
now.  It  is  the  Philippine  question  thfit  is  the  greatest  source  of 
concern  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Let  the  Philippines  be  turned  loose,  and  there  shortly  will  be  the 
same  kind  of  chaos  and  anarchy  there  as  now  prevails  in  Mexico. 
One  of  two  courses  will  then  remain  open  to  the  United  States. 
This  nation  will  be  compelled  either  to  retake  the  islands  and 
begin  its  work  all  over  again  or  else  let  Japan  step  in  and  estab- 
lish order  there.  In  either  event  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble  for 
the  United  States." 

In  complete  disagreement  with  the  foregoing  opinions  is  that 
of  the  New  York  World  (Dtem.),  which  says  Mr.  Taft's  San 
Francisco  speech  '"seems  to  have  been  inspired  wholly  by 
spoilsism,"  and  assures  us  that  "not  even  the  ex-President  will 
l>e  able  to  convince  many  people  that  the  removal  of  various 
carpetbaggers  from  office  and  the  appointment  of  natives  in 
their  place  threatens  the  islands  vnih  anarchy."  The  World 
then  says: 

"What  the  Democrats  have  done  in  the  Philippines  is  only 
what  the  Republicans  and  Mr.  Taft  himself  have  always  prom- 


ised. Self-rule  has  been  extended.  There  is  no  surrender  of 
final  authority,  but  in  limited  spheres  the  people  have  been 
given  political  and  judicial  responsibility,  thus  far  with  excellent 
results. 

"To  say,  as  Mr.  Taft  does,  that  the  Filipinos  wiU  not  be  fit  for 
self-government  in  less  than  two  generations  is  to  deny  them  all 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  the  one  school  in  which  they  may 
be  expected  to  learn,  which  is  that  of  experience.  Without 
actual  practise  they  would  be  as  incompetent  at  the  end  of  that 
period  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  their  liberation  from  the 
Spanish  yoke. 

"Democratic  policy  in  the  Philippines  is  wisely  preparing  the 
people  for  independence  in  accordance  with  our  pledge.  Re- 
publican policy,  addressing  itself  chiefly  to  the  creation  of  an 
alien  office-holding  class,  appears  to  contemplate  nothing  but 
perpetual  servitude." 

Similarly  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  recalls  "how  mild 
the  provisions  of  the  Jones  measure  actually  are"  in  the  faqe  of 
Mr.  Taft's  "dark  predictions,"  and  it  adds: 

"This  much-abused  Jones  Bill  is  but  a  logical  sequel  to  the 
Administration's  action  pf  1913  in  giving  the  FiHpinos  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  the  insular  Assembly.  It  confers  upon  the 
Assembly  full  powers  of  legislation  except  as  regards  tariff, 
currency,  and  public  lands,  but  still  vests  in  the  American 
Congress  an  absolute  veto.  The  suffrage  is  also  cautiously 
enlarged.  Mr.  Taft  states  that  it  will  be  two  generations 
before  the  Filipinos  are  fully  able  to  govern  themselves.  Opinions 
differ  on  this;  but  the  Jones  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  last 
session,  set  no  definite  date  for  surrendering  the  islands." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Most  of  the  war-steps  in  the  Balkans  are  side-steps. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Maxx'Facturixg  war-orders  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  certainly  is  adding  insult 
to  injiir>-. — Columbia  Slate. 

However,  it  will  be  no  new  experience  for  the  Czar  to  be  where  the 
bombs  are  thickest. — Boston  Transcript. 

CoLON'EL  Roosevelt  just  can't  understand  an  administration  that  waits 
for  all  the  facts  to  come  in. — Columbia  State. 

Looks  as  tho  the  Russians  report  a  "check"  whenever  the  German 
Army  stops  for  lunch. — Philadetphia  Inquirer. 

Th.\t  Georgia  coroner's  jury  is  to  be  credited  with  refraining  from 
deciding  that  Frank  Ij-nched  himself. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  looks  as  if  tho  Kai.ser  has  conferred  upon  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
the  Order  of  the  Doul>le  Cross. — Charleston  Xews  and  Courier. 

KiPi.iMi's  dcrlaration  that  the  battle-line  is  the  "frontier  of  civiUza- 
llon  "  will  be  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Germans. — Xewark  Xeus. 

Chicago  wants  a  submarine  stationed  at  that  port.  This  looks  like  an 
effort  to  force  the  Eastland  into  Government  service. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

The  Czar's  latest  coup  d'etat  swms  to  indicate  that  after  the  war  he 
expects  to  become  a  candidate  for  president  of  Russia. — Boston  Transcript. 

FoLi-owiNc.  the  example  set  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  early 
this  year,  there  now  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
rnil  movement  of  the  Czar's  subjerts  to 
see  Russia  first. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  Allies  have  spent  $22.000.(X)0 
for  horso.s  in  the  St.  Louis  market,  the 
bulk  of  which  no  doubt  was  reinvested 
in  automobiles. — Portland  Oregonian. 

Still,  our  memory  goes  bark  to  the 
time  when  Colonel  Roosevelt  used  to 
get  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  exciteti 
about  simplified  spelling. — Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  wholesale  dentmriatlon  of 
Georgia's  ritizenrj-  should  not  be  made 
too  sweeping.  Remember  it  is  the 
State  of  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb's  na- 
tivity.— Nashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

A  Japanese  ship  company  is  having 
six  large  boat.s  built  to  Ix?  used  in  the 
transpacific  trade.  The  company  should 
send  a  large  block  of  its  stock  to  Sena- 
tor LaFoUette  as  a  Christmas  present 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

" .\  Governor."  according  to  the 
Boston  Daily  .Adrertiser.  "is  a  man  who 
has  shown  his  commanding  ability — 
else  he  could  not  have  been  chosen 
to  the  position  as  Chief  Executive  of 
his  Stat-e."  After  this,  we  shall  refuse 
to  beUeve  that  anything  is  impossible 
for  logic. — yew  York  Evening  Post. 


The  war  may  have  been  made  in  Germany,  but  it  isn't  being  fought 
there. — Philadelphia  Press. 

For  diplomats  also  there  is  an  Eleventh  Commandment:  "Don't  Get 
Caught!" — Xew  York  Tribune. 

Secretary  Garrison  appears  to  want  the  Colonel  to  lead  a  regular 
hand-to-mouth  existence. —  Washington  Post. 

The  main  function  of  Russian  professors,  we  presume,  is  teaching  the 
young   idea   how    to   scoot. — Columbia  Stale. 

They  must  hand  it  to  the  Russian  bear  for  walking  like  a  man  and 
running  Ukc  a  race-horse. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

If  Sweden  joins  Germany,  this  ought  to  make  MinneapoUs  and  Mil- 
waukee quite  friendly. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Ah.  and  Dr.  Koo  is  the  new  Chinese  Minister  to  Mexico.  It  sounds  as 
tho  the  peace  dove  has  arrived  at  last. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

We  observe  that  the  Krupps  have  subscribed  another  SIO.030.000  from 
their  right-hand  pocket  to  their  left-hand  pocket. — Boston   Transcript. 

Ger-man  readiness  to  hear  peace-proposals  might  be  interesting  if  there 
were  any  signs  that  the  AlUes  would  make  them. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

.\lmost  everything  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  fall  except  Constan- 
tinople.—  Washington  Post. 

He  evidently  wants  to  write  it  Yuan 
Shi  Kai-ser. — Columbia  Stale. 

The  position  W.  J.  Bryan  takes 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  an  American  to  be  away  from  home 
while  the  Chautauqua  season  is  on. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

"Czar  Raises  New  Anny  of  2,000.- 
000  Men." — Headline.  No  wonder 
Germany  views  with  alarm  the  food- 
conditions  of  the  coimtry. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

What  the  coroner's  jury  really 
meant  was  that  Frank  "came  to  his 
death  by  hanging  at  the  hands  of  per- 
.sons  whom  the  jury  wishes  to  remain 
unknown." — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

The  Kaiser  has  declared  that  beer 
is  indispensable  for  the  Army.  Had 
Mr.  Bryan  known  of  this,  he  probably 
would  have  been  willing  to  sign  the 
most  drastic  sort  of  note. — Nashcille 
Southern  Lumberman. 

A  Massachusetts  editor  thinks  "All- 
American  "  is  a  great  improvement  over 
"Pan-American"  because  "the  Latin 
prefix  does  not  convey  to  the  majority 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  other."  Evi- 
dently "Pan"  is  not  Greek  to  him. — 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


a  hard  road  to  travel. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


THE  SECRET  OF  GERMAN  SUCCESS 


HATRED  AS  A  SPUR  to  increased  activity  has  been 
tried  in  Germany,  and,  to  judge  from  recent  reports, 
has  not  proved  an  entire  success.  Now  the  Russians 
are  making  experiments  along  the  same  line,  and  we  learn  from 
the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  that  the  Russian  "Cadet"  party 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  urging 
the  political  leaders  to  inspire  the 
peasants  with  hatred  of  Ger- 
many. In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
the  Russians  will  be  stimulated 
to  greater  efforts  to  drive  back 
the  invader.  Incidentally  the 
pamphlet  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
German  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness and,  says  the  Fremdenblatt, 
goes  on  to  ask: 

"What  is  the  secret  of  the 
German  successes?  Are  not  our 
armies  just  as  brave?  The  Ger- 
mans had  no  great  leaders;  there 
was  no  Napoleon  among  them. 
It  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  the 
invincibility  of  the  Germans. 
The  war  will  be  decided  by 
economic  conditions,  altho  we 
see  that  Germany's  strength  has 
not  weakened,  but  even  seems  to 
have  increased.  Germany  has 
given  the  world  an  example  of 
how  success  inevitably  follows 
well-planned  organization  of  tlie 
means  of  production. 

"To  do  this,  the  whole  nation 
has  to  participate  in  the  war, 
the  whole  nation  has  to  be  in- 
spired by  one  great  ideal,  the 
whole  country  has  to  live  in 
feverish  excitement,  just  as  do 
the  soldiers  at  the  front.  The 
front  is  everywhere^  in  Germany 

— at  the  loom,  at  the  clerk's  desk,  at  the  sewing-machine,  as 
well  as  in  the  trenches." 

Turning  from  Germany  to  Russia,  it  is  candidly  admitted  that 
this  participation  by  the  entire  nation  is  lacking  and  that  the 
apathy  of  the  peasant  is  a  danger  to  the  Russian  cause: 

"Here  in  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spur  of  war  does  not 
produce  united  action  as  among  our  enemies.  'They  are 
fighting,  and  we  are  sitting  at  home' — that  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple. The  desire  for  victory  must  be  implanted  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation. 

"The  mere  mobilization  of  industry  is  much  too  narrow  an 
aim.  Even  to-day  the  peasant  regards  the  war  utterly  without 
comprehension.  It  is  as  if  the  reason  for  the  great  conflict  had 
never  been  explained  to  him,  and  that  is  why  he  believes  the 
most  impossible  rumors.  So  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  point 
out  to  him  how  vitally  the  war  affects  the  people  themselves. 

"We  must  never,  not  even  now,  forget  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  Empire — the  peasants 

"We  must  satisfy  the  peasant  physically  and  mentally.  We 
must  give  the  peasant  the  source  of  light — a  quick,  practical 
war-education.  Thus  all  his  hazy  ideas  will  be  dispelled,  and 
he  will  gain  strength." 

Only  by  the  fierce  fire  of  hate  can  the  Russian  peasant  be 
roused  to  effective  action,  we  are  told,  and  the  -^Titer  proceeds: 

"The  Germans  have  been  fighting  for  a  year  against  entire 
Europe.     What  gave  them  the  strength  to  do  this?     The  Krupp 


DISAPPOIXTED. 

The  Allies — "  It  looks  as  tho  we  shall  have  to  let  the  oak  stand 
after  all."  — ©  Si7np!icissimus  (Munichj. 


factories?  By  no  means.  All  Germans,  high  and  low,  are  not 
only  people  who  can  read  and  write,  but  also  they  are  efficiently 
educated,  so  that  the  entire  nation  is  able  to  understand  poUti- 
cal  ideas  and  to  act  accordingly. 

"United  and  energetically  let  us  now  bring  light  into  the  huts 
of  the  peasants,  tlie  Russians  as  well  as  the  non-Russians.     They 

sliall  all  learn  to  love  Russia  and 
to  understand  what  the  enemy 
is.  Let  us  sow  hatred  among 
the  people,  among  the  peasants 
in  the  villages.  Hatred  against 
the  Germans  is  the  first  bit  of 
knowledge  which  we  must  im- 
part to  them. 

"Only  by  this  means  will  we 
be  able  to  arouse  them  so  that, 
the  war  becomes  an  inner  ex- 
perience for  them.  Only  hatred 
can  give  them  the  desire  to 
fight.  We  can  not  create  a  close 
network  of  schools,  libraries,  and 
people's  clubs  from  nothing,  in 
which  the  people  could  learn  to 
ha\e  national  ideals.  Let  us  in- 
oculate the  peasants  with  hatred 
for  the  enemy,  and  we  shall  have 
a  substitute  for  the  desire  for 
victory,  which  centuries  of  train- 
ing gave  to  our  enemies." 

The  secret  of  German  effi- 
ciency, which  the  Russians  are 
now  trying  to  acquire  with  the 
key  of  hate,  lies,  says  the  Kdl- 
nische  Zeitung,  in  the  deep-rooted 
patriotism  of  the  German  people, 
to  Avhom  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Father- 
land. "The  enemy  continually 
asks,  What  is  the  riddle  of  Ger- 
man organization?"  saj's  the 
Cologne  organ,  and  thus  proceeds  to  answer  the  question: 


"The  reply  to  the  puzzle  is  quite  simple  and  can  be  said  in 
five  words:  'The  German  has  a  Fatherland.'  Truly  the  answer 
is  a  new  riddle  for  our  enemies,  for  England  and  France,  not  to 
speak  of  Russia.  The  five  words  are  to  them,  and  especially 
to  the  English,  a  book  with  seven  seals,  and  so  it  appears  to  their 
friends,  the  Americans,  who,  however,  should  be  enlightened  by 
their  own  people,  the  German-Americans. 

"'The  German  has  a  Fatherland' — a  Fatherland  for  which 
he  toils  and  works,  a  Fatherland  on  which  he  leans  with  all  the 
strength  of  liis  being,  which  he  loves  with  all  the  force  and  fire 
of  his  soul,  for  which  there  is  no  sacrifice  or  renunciation  which  is 
too  great  to  make,  for  which  every  German  will  give  his  blood 
and  life,  every  German,  from  the  Kaiser  and  his  sons  and  all  our 
princes  to  the  poorest  and  humblest  workman.  And  this  love 
of  the  Fatherland  is  at  the  moment  at  white  heat,  since  its  most 
precious  possession  is  threatened  by  relentless  enemies  who  would 
rob  the  German  of  his  Fatherland  and  destroy  German  culture 
and  civilization 

"And  so  there  remains  to  us  only  one  choice.  Either  we  win 
and  preserve  and  restore  the  Fatherland  or  we  shall  be  helpless 
and  at  the  mercj'^  of  most  merciless  enemies — at  the  mercy  of 
the  uncivilized  Cossack,  the  will  and  fury  of  the  uneducated 
Englishman,  white  as  well  as  colored,  who  seem  more  and  more 
to  copy  one  another,  and  to  the  maddened  hate  of  the  French. 
Now  there  is  np  difficulty  about  our  choice. 

"We  shall  fight  to  the  last  man.  from  our  Kaiser  to  the  hum- 
blest workman,  for  the  contest  is  finally  one  for  our  life  and 
existence  and  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living." 
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THE  ECLIPSE  OF  VON  TIRPITZ 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENTS  in  London  that  Britain  has 
more  merchant  ships  now  than  before  the  war  began 
appear  alongside  reports  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has 
gone  on  a  vacation.  The  London  press  couple  these  pieces  of 
news  with  rumors  that  the  British  Navy  has  been  sinking  many 
more  submarines  than  has  been  supposed,  and  argue  that  the 
Tirpitz  submarine  policy  has  been  a  failure.  That  is  the  real 
reason,  they  aver,  whj'  President  Wilson  has  had  such  good 
luck  with  his  diplomatic  notes  to  Berlin.  Thus  the  London 
Times  writes: 

"What  is  the  cause  of  the  capitulation  of  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  to  the  German  politicians,  who  are  now  so  eager  to 
display  respect  for  American  opinion?  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  British  Admiralty 
announced  last  week,  the  losses  of  German  submarines  have  been 
'important,'  and  that,  as  Lord  Selborne  put  it,  'the  Navy  have 
the  submarine  menace  well  in  hand.' 

"We  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  in  view  of  their 
losses  and  of  the  consequent  difficulty  of  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  submarine  crews  the  German  authorities  are 
not  indisposed  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity." 

But  the  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  us  had  its  part  in 
the  victory,  and  the  London  Daily  News  warns  Germany  not  to 
presume  too  far  upon  our  peaceable  disposition.     It  remarks: 

"Whatever  the  ultimate  effect  of  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff's 
note  to  Secretary  Lansing,  its  immediate  result  must  be  a 
material  relief  of  the  present  critical  situation,  but  neither  in 
America  nor  here  can  there  be  any  illusion  as  to  the  significance 
of  Germany's  recantation.  It  is  much  to  have  so  far  reformed  a 
criminal  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  observance  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  in  this  case  it  was  too  clearly  to  the  force  that  lay  behind 
the  suasion  that  a  return  to  outward  decency  must  be  ascribed. 

"Despite  a  probable  revulsion  of  feeling  in  America,  now 
that  the  immediate  crisis  is  passed,  Germany  will  be  deluding 
herself  once  more  if  she  imagines,  as  there  are  already  signs  that 
she  does,  that  her  forced  concession  reestabUshes  normal  rela- 
tions. She  has  chosen  deliberately  to  forfeit  every  claim  to 
respect,  much  less  to  friendship,  from  the  one  neutral  whom  it  was 
supremely  to  her  interest  to  conciUate,  and  the  daily  exposure  of 
fresh  offenses  against  American  sentiment  is  effectively  precluding 
the  smallest  relaxation  of  the  frigid  neutrality  that  the  submarine 
concession  enables  Washington  still  to  observe. 

"The  announcement  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has  seized  the 
occasion   as   an   opportunity   for  an   extended   holiday   is   the 


strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  the  real  crisis 
precipitated  bj'  the  Arabic  was  not  in  Washington,  but  in  Berlin." 

The  satisfactory  result  achieved,  thinks  The  Daily  Express, 
has  been  brought  about  by  Germany's  desire  to  avoid  acquiring 
another  active  enemy  at  this  juncture: 

"Germany's  compliance  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  sub- 
marine campaign  has  filled  the  world  with,  indignation  and  has 
been  an  utter  failure.  The  damage  wrought  to  British  trade  has 
been  inconsiderable,  and  the  enemy  is  doubtless  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  abandoning  a  method  of  warfare  that  cost  more  than 
it  was  worth  and  has  covered  the  German  name  with,  ignomin3^ 

"Moreover,  Germany  can  not  afford  to  add  to  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies.  She  dare  not  quarrel  with  the  United  States.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  attribute  her  change  of  policy  to  repentance 
and  change  of  heart.  It  is  the  result  of  fear  and  failure.  If  it 
had  been  a  success  Germany  would  never  have  surrendered." 

The  Daily  Mail  hints  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods,  and 
prophesies  that  we  shall  find  Germany  recalcitrant  when  the 
question  of  reparation  is  asked  for  American  Uves  lost  on  the 
Lusilania  and  the  Arabic.  A  curious  view  is  held  by  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  which  thinks  that  a  settlement  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  quotes  a  Berlin  report  that  the  sinking  of  the 
Hesperian  was  designed  by  the  party  of  von  Tirpitz  to  prevent 
an  agreement  with  America,  thereby  forcing  the  issue  between 
the  belligerent  Naval  Party  and  the  more  conciliatory  followers  of 
Chancellor  Bethmann-HoUweg. 

In  German^'  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  no  idea  how  serious  the  situation  was,  and  the  Berliner 
Tageblad  says: 

"The  tension  following  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  was  greater 
than  is  generally  known  to  the  German  public.  The  possibility 
of  a  conflict  which  might  have  found  expression  in  the  breaking 
off  of  diplomatic  relations  was  very  near.  If  an  understanding 
has  been  reached  on  the  reported  basis,  a  new  crisis  will  be  pre- 
Aented,  and  another  hope  of  Germany's  enemies  will  be  destroyed. 
We  greeted  this  with  the  satisfaction  one  must  always  experience 
when  the  inevitable  has  happened 

"It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  our  most  pressing  problem 
is  a  free  road  to  Constantinople;  but  we  can  not  get  there  if  we 
saddle  ourselves  with  new  enmity.  That  is  one  reason  justifying 
the  wish  for  an  understanding  with  America.  A  second  reason 
is  that  nothing  would  be  so  illogical  as  a  conflict  with  America. 
In  all  the  notes  from  Berlin  to  Washington  we  have  repeatedly 
exprest  a  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  American  people. 
This  friendship  undoubtedly  has  been  muddled  by  the  events  of 


The    Russian- 
stratcgic  death! " 


I'm  not  crusht.  dear  Allies;   this  Is  a  mere 
— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


A  LITTLE  DIFFICULTY. 

HiNDEN-BURG — "I've  crusht  him!" 
The  Kaiser — "  Then  bring  liim  in!  " 
HiNDENBURG — "  I  Can't.    He  won't  let  me!  " 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


THE    RUSSIAN   RETREAT   SEEN   FROM   BERLIN   AND   LONDON. 
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tho  war.  It  will  not  presumably  return  to  the  same  degree  of 
warmth.  But  feelings  are  changeablo;  there  is  no  ineradicable 
difference  of  interest  to  make  them  i)ermanent. 

"The  concession  that  passenger-ships  shall  bo  torpedoed  only 
after  warning  and  saving  non-combatants  will  certainly  not  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and  if  a  way 
is  now  found  to  render  easier  the  pre- 
vention of  painful  catastrophes  such 
as  that  of  the  Lusitania,  that  is  clear- 
ly to  our  interest  and  in  line  with  our 
feelings 

"One  may  hope  that  the  under- 
standing will  be  permanent  and  that 
the  American  people  will  consider  the 
German  Government's  course  as  un- 
qualified proof  of  peaceful  desires  and 
friendly  good- will." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  pleased 
that  the  question  has  been  peaceably 
settled,  but  says  that  the  conces- 
sions to  American  desires  involve 
no  vital  German  interest: 

"Not  only  will  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  question  be  greeted  with  deep 
satisfaction  as  disappointing  the  hope 
of  Germany's  enemies,  but  other 
far  more  important  considerations 
speak  in  favor  of  avoiding  a  conflict 
with  the  United  States.  Millions  of 
Americans  of  German  blood  would 
be  thrown  into  a  tragic  situation, 
torn  between  the  land  of  their  al- 
legiance and  that  of  their  traditions. 
The  reawakening  of  German  con- 
sciousness and  pride  in  German  de- 
scent in  the  millions  of  hearts  in 
America,  which  promise  so  much  for 
a  closer  knitting  of  German-Ameri- 
can relations  after  the  war,  would 
be  stifled  in  long  years  of  bitterness. 
A  long  series  of  other  reasons  .speaks  in  favor  of  a  compromise. 

"An  understanding,  which  naturally  will  invohe  no  \'ital 
German  interest,  will  be  made  much  easier  for  Germany  by  the 
great  victories  of  her  armies." 


Balkan  States  was  no  doubt  to  be  respected,  save  that  of  bar- 
barous, distracted  Albania,  and  any  entry  of  Germanj'  into  the 
north  African  field  was  firmly  refu.sed.  Otherwi.se,  prior  to 
July,  1914,  the  Western  Powers  of  Europe  (and  Russia)  had 
shown  themselves  really  anxious  to  content  Germany's  terri- 
torial ambitions  and  her  expanding  trade-requirements." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY'S  COLONIES 

ONE  CAUSE  of  the  war,  we  have  been  told,  was  the 
need  of  more  room  for  the  growing  German  population. 
Germany  had  "a  lust  for  colonies,"  sternly  says  a  sub- 
ject of  that  other  Empire  whose  colonial  domains  girdle  the 
world.  Such  is  the  view  exprest  in  the  London  New  Statesman 
bj'  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  himself  a  colonial  administrator,  who 
had  no  little  share  in  the  development  of  Britain's  African 
Empire.  He  thinks  that  the  present  Allies  had  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  meet  Germany's  desires  for  oversea 
possessions  and  that  German  preparations  for  war  were  made 
because  the  Powers  refused  to  present  to  the  Fatherland  all  that 
was  rather  insistently  demanded.     He  says: 

"Germany  .  .  .  plunged  into  war — (1)  To  secure  a  second 
outlet  on  the  North  Sea  (the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt) ;  (2)  to  obtain 
for  her  sister  State,  Austria,  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula and  the  port  of  Salonika;  (3)  for  herself  the  whole  of  the 
Kongo  Basin,  Morocco,  much  of  Portuguese  Africa,  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  an  enlarged  sphere  in  China,  and  an 
eventual  lien  over  the  Dutch  Indies 

"Prior  to  the  war  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Belgium,  and 
Portugal  had  initialed  or  verbally  accepted  understandings  with 
Germany  which  would  have  greatly  enlarged  the  area  of  the 
German  domains  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  which  gave  Austria  a 
privileged  position  in  Albania,  and  Germany  much  the  same 
position  in  the  Turkish  Empire  that  Great  Britain  holds  in  Egj-pt. 

"Britain,  France,  and  Russia — perhaps  also  Belgium — had 
however  suggested,  before  agreeing  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  sketched  out  in  Germany's  1912-1914  poiir- 
paiiers.  certain  guaranties  which  would  secure  for  Russia  the 
freedom  of  the  strait,  and  for  France  and  Belgium  complete 
safety   on   their   eastern  frontiers.     The  indepeudence  of   the 


GERMANY'S  OVERSEA  EMPIRE. 

— Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Weekly  News. 

Turning  to  the  future,  Sir  Harry  thinks  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Allies  will  return  to  Germany  any  of  tho.se  colonial 
possessions  that  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  he  argues  that 
Germany  should  be  excluded  from  certain  spheres  of  influence: 

"By  cutting  off  all  these  areas,  formerly  or  still  under  German 
control,  we  have  her  future  trade  in  the  Old  World  at  our  mercy. 
Thenceforth  Germany  can  scarcely  trade  in  any  of  the  great 
productive  or  purchasing  areas  without  the  consent  of  the 
Allies.  If  she  attempts  once  more  to  prepare  for  battle  against 
her  neighbors,  those  neighbors  can  by  tariffs  and  other  measures 
cripple  her  commerce 

"It  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy,  once  peace  is  proclaimed, 
if  we  were  to  antagonize  seventy-five  millions  of  the  most 
industrious  people  in  Europe  by  excluding  them  from  our 
markets — home  and  colonial.  But  the  'colonies'  in  which  they 
are  freely  to  trade  must  be  our  colonies  or  those  of  our  Allies." 

Russian  opinion  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  these  views, 
and  the  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo  writes; 

"The  Kameruns  and  Togoland  will  pass,  in  all  probability, 
to  France,  into  whose  African  possessions  they  cut  like  a  wedge. 
Southwest  Africa,  conquered  by  the  South-African  Union,  will 
be  added  to  that  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  German  East 
Africa  will  become  a  British  Crown  colony.  The  Samoan 
Islands  are  occupied  by  the  New  Zealand  troops,  and  New 
Zealand  administration  is  already  being  introduced  there;  while 
other  Pacific  islands  of  Germany  have  already  been  handed 
over  to  Australia  by  Japan.  Finally,  Kiaochow  will  have  been 
returned  by  Japan  to  China,  with  an  obligation  not  to  give  it  to 
any  foreign  Power." 

Meanwhile  Germany  frankly  admits  her  ill  luck  overseas, 
but  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  nation  is  that  "the  future 
of  our  German  colonies  will  be  settled  in  Flanders."  The  official 
Norddeulsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  says: 

"Tho  the  German  colonial  flag  is  at  the  moment  sorely 
tattered,  tho  its  last  shred  may  be  blown  away  by  the  hurricane 
out  yonder,  we  in  the  motherland  hold  the  flagstaflf  with  a  strong 
hand,  in  order  to  hoist  ou  it  one  day  a  still  fairer  colonial  flag." 
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THE  WAR  AS  A  GREAT  SIEGE 


AX  ISLAND  OF  PEACP]  in  a,  sea  of  war,  Switzerland  stands 
/-\  to-day  entirely  surrounded  by  the  striving  nations, 
-*-  ^-  and  lia.i  therefore  unique  opportunities  for  observing. 
the  struggle,  FVom  an  examination  of  the  Swiss  press  it  Ix- 
coraes  apparent  that  the  sympathies  of  this  trilingual  people 
are  divided,  eaeh  group  leaning  toward  the  nation  whose  language 
they  usr-;  thus  the  German-speaking  cantons  favor  the  Central 
Powers,  while  the  French-  and  Italian-speaking  regions  oast 
favorable  eyes  upon  the  Allies.  Under  these  eircumstanees  it 
is  not  surprizing  to  find  in  the  Gazelle  de  Lausanne  an  article 


WHEKK       A    UlHli    IN   TIIK    lUSH 
IS   WOHTH   TWO    IN  THK   ilAND." 

Tho  excellently  well  conwaled  iti  his  hi-rbesccnt  cloak  this  Turklsli 
KharpsluKiicr  was  flii.-illy  taki-n  prisoner  by  the  Australian  troops 
iif.-ir  S(<li|-cl-H;ilir,  at   llir  entrance  oT  the  Dardanrllcs. 


from  the  pen  of  ("ol.  Kdouard  Secretan,  which  predicts  tin- 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  T<'utonic  arms,  but  it  is  not  without 
interest,  as  it  i»res<'nts  the  Central  Powers  as  being  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  besieged  fortress,  surrounded  by  so  formidable  an  army 
that  even  the  highest  skill  on  the  part  of  the  b««sieged  can  avail 
but  little.  Aft«'r  recounting  the  jwsition  of  Austria,  Colonel 
Secretan  proceeds: 

"Besieged  also  is  Oermany.  When  her  armies  cross^-d 
Belgium  and  made  a  dash  toward  Paris,  they  intended  to  dictate 
jM'ace  there  and  afterward  to  iuirl  themselves  on  Russia.  The 
attack  was  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  Marne.  This  was  in 
September  last,  and  since  then  it  has  not  been  possible  to  resume 
it,  nor  will  it  ever  be  resumed.  Against  the  liussians  Oermany 
has  waged  ^ang^linary  battles  and  gained  momentary  vieiories. 
But  Russia  is  still  there,  as  powerful  as  before  the  war.  her 
infinite  resources  scarcely  yet  touched.  The  Oerman  Navy 
is  blocked  up  in  the  North  Sea.  as  is  the  Austrian  Navy  in  th'< 
Adriatic.     The  Empire's  colonies  are  in  the  enemy's  hands.    Not 


a  German  vessel  any  longer  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  vast 
ocean.  The  Empire  is  blocked  by  sea  as  by  land,  and  its  sub- 
marines will  not  deliver  it. 

"In  the  West  by  taking  her  opponent  by  surprize,  on  the 
Eastern  front  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
Germany  has  hitherto  contrived  to  preserve  her  territory  from 
invasion  and  to  conquer  beyond  her  frontiers,  in  Belgium  and 
France,  in  Poland  and  Russia,  what  may  be  called  protecting 
weather-boards.  None  the  less  the  territory  of  the  two  great 
Central  European  p]mpires  is  at  present  in  the  position  of  a  vast 
entrenched  camp,  besieged  and  threatened  wherever  it  is  nob 
covered  by  neutral  Powers,  some  of  which  are  but  fragile  bul- 
warks. This  is  no  result.  It  was  not  for  this  that  the  war  was 
entered  upon." 

In  this  position,  says  this  Swiss  observer,  any  losses  incurred 
l)y  the  Central  Powers  are  irremediable  because  they  can  not 
be  balanced  by  supplies  from  witliout,  either  of  men  or  munitions: 

"For  what  can  the  two  Central  Empires  hope  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  dreadful  war?  A  besieged  fortress,  whether  a 
town,  an  entrenched  camp,  or  a  country,  is  bound  to  capitulate  if 
no  help  comes  from  without.  Whence  are  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  to  get  such  help?  This  we  do  not  see.  Both  Empu-es, 
as  a  year  of  war  has  shown,  are  capable  o.f  holding  out  a  long 
while  on  the  two  fronts  on  which  they  are  fighting,  but  a  year 
of  war  has  also  shown  that  they  are  powerless  to  carry  out 
decisive  attacks  on  these  two  fronts.  Nevertheless,  they  must 
do  so  if  they  are  to  win.  Possibly  both  Empires  still  have  con- 
siderable reserves  of  men,  war-material,  and  gold.  Possibly, 
like  the  garrison  of  a  beleaguered  town,  their  armies  may  still 
make  successful  raids  and  win  ])arren  laurels  in  local  victories. 

"They  may,  perhaps,  make  it  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  reach 
Constantinople.  But  they  will  not  succeed  in  breaking  the  iron 
ring  encircling  them.  They  will  go  neither  to  Paris  nor  to  Rome 
nor  to  Petrograd,  not  even  to  Calais,  and,  above  all,  not  to 
London.  It  is  logically  inadmissible  that  they  can  in  future 
wrest  from  an  ever-increasing  enemj^  what  they  could  not  take 
from  him  in  the  past  when  they  were  still  in  possession  of  their 
full  strength." 

A  speedy  termination  of  the  war  can  not  be  expected,  says 
Colonel  Secretan,  and  he  is  prepared  to  witness  a  long  drawn- 
out  struggle: 

"Certain  newspapers  announced  that  the  German  Emperor, 
addressing  a  meeting  of  uneasy  bankers,  assured  them  that  the 
war  would  be  ended  in  October.  Many  prophetic  assertions  are 
I)ut  in  the  mouth  of  this  monarch,  hut  they  must  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  this  particular  one  is  certainly  false, 
TIh'  German  Emperor  is  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  either  the 
lime  or  the  conditions  of  peace;  that  is  not  within  his  power. 
He  has  against  him  six  armies,  none  of  which  is  exhausted.  On 
the  contrary,  banded  together  by  a  solemn  compact,  they  are  all 
six  firmly  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle  until  their  common 
enemy  shall  hav«'  laid  down  his  arms.  This  vill  probably  not  be 
for  a  very  long  time  yet.  The  Allies  know  it,  and  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  .everything.  They  have  men  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  constantly  increasing  their  war-material;  they  have  gold; 
they  have  the  sea.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  Allies'  strategy  is  that 
of  their  policy — the  strategy  of  a  besieger  with  plenty  of  time 
before  him.  They  are  waging  a  war  of  exhaustion,  in  which 
they  themselves  are  not  being  exhausted." 

This  "besieged  fortress"  idea  is  not  popular  in  Germany,  and 
the  Socialist  Berlin  Vorwarls,  the  first  German  paper  to  use 
the  simile,  was  promptly  supprest  for  doing  so.  Demanding  a 
system  of  State  Socialism  as  a  remedy  for  the  ever-growing 
cost  of  living,  the  Vorwarls  called  upon  the  Government  to 
recognize  that  established  business-methods  are  unworkable  in 
a  beleagured  citadel: 

".\ccording  to  the  list  of  pri.^es  pubUshed  by  the  Consumers' 
League  in  Berlin,  it  is  clear  that  the  prices  of  produce  are  twice 
or  three  times  as  great  as  in  peace,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
ever>'  exploiter  has  been  driven  off.  Now  they  say  that  high 
prices  and  war  go  together,  but  certain  increases  in  price  have 
no  connection  with  the  war,  and  it  would  be  well  if  this  were 
recognized  by  those  who  insist  that  business  must  reign  supreme 
even  in  war-time.  Germany  is  now  in  the  position  of  a  besieged 
fortress  and  there  is  therefore  ever>-  reason  whv  we  should  depart 
from  this  system  of  'business  as  usual'  in  war-time," 


ALCOHOL  AND  ART:  HOW  THE  HAND  OF  THE  DRUNKARD  BETRAYS  HIM. 

Thi'se  copies  were  made  from  memory  after  looking  for  ten  seconds  at  the  diagrams  reproduced  in  the  center  of  the  page.    No  psychologist, 
we  are  assured,  would  hesitate  a  moment  in  pronouncing  these  copies  the  work  of  chronic  alcofaohcs. 

WHAT  DRIVES  MEN  TO  DRINK? 


THE  IMPULSE  TO  DRUNKENNESS  is  disease.  Men 
drink  according  to  their  desires — some  to  satisfy  thirst, 
some  because  they  Hke  the  taste  of  intoxicants,  some  be- 
cause they  crave  the  stimulation  due  to  alcohol  in  the  blood. 
These  last  are  the  men  vho  drink  to  get  drunk,  and  their  im- 
pulses are  essentially  abnormal;  they  are  diseased.  This  fact 
has  been  brought  out  with  distinctness  of  late  by  mental  tests 
made  in  the  psychopathic  laboratory  of  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Court  by  Dr.  William  J.  Hickson,  a  student  of  the  chnics  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  where  this  Une  of  investigation  was  first 
taken  up  and  developed.  Says  Judge  Olson,  of  the  Court: 
"We  have  yet  to  find  the  first  case  of  this  kind  where  there  is  not 
at  least  a  psychopathic  constitution,  epilepsy,  dementia  praeeox, 
manic-depressive  insanity,  or  feeble-mindedness  at  the  basis." 
The  habitual  drunkard  may 
know  well  that  alcohol  is  a  poi- 
son and  that  his  life  depends  on 
letting  it  alone,  but  he  is  driven 
to  drink  by  forces  against  which 
he  is  powerless  to  contend.  This 
substratum  of  disease  in  the 
alcoholic  has  been  most  clearly 
shown,  we  are  told  by  Lucian 
Gary  in  The  Illustrated  World 
(Chicago,  September),  in  what  the  laboratory  authorities  call  a 
"visual-memory  test,"  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  herewith. 
The  person  tested  is  shown  certain  figures  for  ten  seconds  and 
then  asked  to  reproduce  them  from  memory — an  easy  thing  for 
a  normal  man  or  woman  to  do.  Defectives  can  not  do  it.  Mr. 
Cary  quotes  Dr.  Hickson  as  saying  of  one  subject: 

"'This  man  was  sent  in  for  examination  by  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations.  He  is  of  German  parentage,  forty-five  years 
old.  He  was  trained  as  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  old  country,  but 
he  is  a  metal-pohsher  by  trade.  He  is  a  man  who  passes  among 
his  acquaintances  as  of  fair  intelhgence.  He  has  worked  in  the 
same  place  for  twenty-two  years.  In  that  period  his  wife  has 
had  him  arrested  six  times  for  getting  so  drunk  that  he  was 
dangerous  to  her  and  the  children.  He  has  beaten  her  and 
threatened  her  Ufe  repeatedly.  Look  at  his  visual-memory 
test  and  see  what  it  shows.' 

"The  sheet  which  Dr.  Hickson  held  out  showed  a  drawing 
done  in  tremulous  lines  which  bore  Uttle  resemblance  to  the 
figure  the  man  had  tried  to  reproduce. 

"'You  will  notice,'  the  director  continued,  'that  the  drawing 
displays  the  tremor  of  the  alcoholic.  But  the  significant  thing 
is  the  fantasy,  the  putting  into  the  drawng  things  that  aren't 
in  the  original  he  was  trying  to  reproduce.  Fantasy  of  that 
sort  means  dementia  praeeox.  That  man's  wife  thinks  he  is 
a  Httle  '  queer, '  but  she  doesn't  mind  that.     All  she  objects  to  is 


A  TEST  FOR  ALCOHOLISM 


his  drinking  and  the  things  he  does  when  he  is  drunk.  Her 
complaint  of  him  as  a  husband  and  father  is  simply  that  he 
periodically  gets  drunk.  She  doesn't  dream  that  actually  he  is 
insane,  and  that  his  debauches  are  merely  one  of  the  results  of 
his  insanity. 

"'The  immediate  problem  of  the  court  is  to  find  some  way  of 
dealing  with  this  man  which  won't  make  things  worse  than  they 
are  now*.  If  he  is  di'scharged  and  allowed  to  go  back  to  his 
family  he  will  most  certainly  get  drunk  again,  and  he  may  kill 
his  wife  when  he  does.  If  he  is  sent  to  the  bridewell  for  six 
months  his  family  wiU  be  robbed  of  his  support  for  that  length  of 
time  and  he  will  come  out  in  worse  shape  than  when  he  went  in. 
He  won't  be  able  to  get  a  drink  in  the  bridewell,  and  that  will  be 
good  for  his  body,  but  the  conditions  of  life  there  are  most  un- 
favorable to  dementia  praeeox  so  that  confinement  will  be  bad 
for  his  mind — and  it  is  his  mind  that  is  making  the  trouble.  A 
six-months'  sentence  will  see  him  less  able  to  do  "vidthout  alcohol 

than  he  is  now.  No  amount  of 
physical  care  and  no  amount  of 
will-power  on  his  part  wiU  enable 
him  to  escape  alcohol  as  long 
as  his  dementia  praeeox  endures. 
What  he  needs  is  light  work  on 
a  farm  and  the  society  of  other 
men.  His  case  is  probably  too 
far  gone  to  be  cured,  but  social 
contact  would  do  him  good. 
Bleuler,  of  Zurich,  used  to  say 
that  he  beheved  the  reason  psy- 
choanalysis was  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  dementia  praeeox  was  due  more  to  the  fact  that  psycho- 
analysis requires  frequent  long  conversations  Avitli  a  physician, 
which  make  the  patient  feel  that  somebody  has  an  interest  in 
him  and  that  he  has  a  place  in  the  world,  rather  than  to  the 
special  character  of  the  psychoanalytic  method — and  yet  Bleuler 
is  a  practitioner  of  psychoanalysis. 

"'But  what  ai-e  you  going  to  do  with  a  man  in  the  condition 
of  this  dementia-praeeox  case?  He  has  no  money,  and  Illinois 
hasn't  yet  provided  a  public  institution  that  isn't  likely  to  do 
him  more  harm  than  good. 

"'Men  of  well-to-do  families  aren't  so  much  better  off  when 
they  become  chronic  alcoholics.  They  are  more  likely  to  be 
sent  to  a  private  'cure'  than  haled  into  court  by  their  relatives. 
But  splendidlj'  managed  as  are  the  best  private  "cures,"  they 
don't  cure.  Occasionally  they  may  do  something  of  permanent 
advantage  to  a  patient.  Usually  they  can  do  nothing  more  than 
straighten  him  out  physically  and  send  him  back  to  begin  over 
again  a  fight  he  is  bound  to  lose.  Physical  treatment  and  care 
wiU  prolong  the  life  of  a  chronic  alcohoUc,  sometimes  indef- 
initely. But  all  the  physical  treatment  in  the  world  won't  cure 
a  psychic  defect,  and  it  is  psychic  defects  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
chronic  alcoholism  nine  times  out  of  ten,  perhaps  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred.  I  have  seen  men  who  had  taken  well- 
known  drink-cures  three  times  over  and  who  were  ready  to  take 
one  again.  What  else  can  you  expect?' 
"Chief  Justice  Olson  says: 
"'It  is  important  that  the  underlying  basis  be  recognized,  for 
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until  that  is  removed  there  is  no  hope  for  curing  the  alcohoHsm 
which  our  daily  experience  carried  on  for  years  of  failure  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases  attests.' 

"The  psyr^hic  tests  are  too  new  to  have  been  extensively  used, 
as  yet,  in  determining  hcjw  far  moderate  drinking  and  drunken- 
ness are  similar  in  their  causes.  It  is  altogether  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Dr.  Reid's  classification  will  stand.  The  man  who 
drinks  beer  instead  of  water  or  buttermilk,  when  he  is  hot  and 
dusty,  may  be  a  fool,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  suffering  from 
mental  disease.  The  connoisseur  of  wines  who  rolls  a  minute 
(luantity  of  a  vintage  on  his  tongue  in  order  to  gel  its  full  savor 
may  be  the  victim  of  a  perverted  taste  which  will  injure  both  his 
health  and  his  pocketbook,  but  be  is  not  necessarily  sufifering 
from  dementia  prspcox  or  manic- 
depressive  insanity.  Even  the 
man  who  is  able  to  enjoy  a  dinner- 
party or  a  chance  meeting  with 
an  old  friend  if  his  barriers  of 
reserve  are  broken  down  with 
«'Ocktails  may  be  mentally  nor- 
mal. These  varieties  of  drinking 
are  unfortunate,  so  uniortunati' 
in  their  effects  that  mankind  is 
gradually  learning,  to  do  without 
them.  Hut  they  are  not  such  a 
red  flag  of  danger  as  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  desire  to  gel  drunk. 

"The  man  who  wants  to  get 
drunk,  who  feels  that  he  is  driven 
to  drink,  will  do  well  to  search  out 
the  nearest  neurologist.  The 
probability  is  that  the  desire  is 
born  of  some  hidden  psychie 
defect.     Normal  men  do  not  desire  alcohol  in  e.xcess 


underground  railways  with  45  feet,  a  street-tunnel  in  Rome  with 
49  feet,  and  one  in  San  Francisco  with  50  feet.  The  excavation 
for  the  Rove  tunnel  amounts  to  95  cubic  j-ards  per  linear  foot." 
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('ros.s-sfct ion.  showing  dimensions  of  the  largest  tunnel  in  the  world 


the  abnormal  who  are  driven  to  drink. 


It  is  only 


THE  LARGEST  TUNNEL  IN  THE  WORLD 

AS  PART  OF  THE  CANAL  that  will  ultimately  connect 
/—\  Marseilles  with  the  River  Rh6ne,  French  engineers  are 
■^  -^  driving  a  tunnel  with  a  larger  cros.s-section  than  any 
heretofore  constructed  for  any  purpose,  being  72  feet  wide  and 
46  feet  high — large  enough  to  pass  two  canal-l>arges  of  the  type 
plying  the  Rh6ne  and  allow  a  six-and-a-half-foot  path  on  each 
side.  It  is  called  the  Rove  tunnel  and  pierces  a  headland  which 
se|)arates  the  bay  of  Marseilles  from  the  inland  sea.  L'Ktang  de 
lierrc.  It  is  driven  through  rock,  using  compresi-air  hand- 
drills  and  comprest-air  haulage.  The  excavation  was  begun 
in  1910,  and  the  length  completed  will  be  about  '.i^i  miles.  We 
quote  a  description  abstracted  from  the  Annalen  deK  I^ohIk  il 
ChnuKKiiH  (Paris)  for  The  Enginvtriny  Magazine  (New  York, 
September): 

"The  system  of  excavation  is  illustrated.  The  drift  marked 
/  is  driven  in  advance  and  that  marked  J,  some  distanee  behind  it, 
are  i'onne<-te(l  by  cro.s.s-cuts  at  ;i2.S-foot  intervals.  These  drifts  are 
timbered  and  carry  tracks  for  the  4-cubic-yard  cars.  At  59-foot 
inler\als  inclined  raises  are  put  upas  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
and  <lrift  .i  is  excavated,  the  muck  being  handled  through  the 
raises.  From  S  the  side  cuts  4  and  the  bottom  cut  5  are  taken 
out,  finally  the  haunr-h  <'Uts  6  are  removed.  The  lining  is  then 
put  in.  This  consists  of  stone  masonry  .set  in  hydraulic-lime 
mortar  and  built  on  centers  spaced  al)out  five  feet  and  supixjrted 
on  radial  posts  from  the  core  still  remaining.  At  about  every 
1,(MM)  feel,  inclinefl  tracks  are  run  up  from  drift  2  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  core,  and  tlie  lining  materials  handled  in  cars  over  these 
tra«'ks.so  that  tiie  placingof  mostof  the  material  is  downward.  The 
rock  core  7  is  finally  removed  by  open-cut  excavation-methods. 

"ranal-tuniiels  were  a  feature  of  eighteenth-<'cntiiry  construc- 
tion; they  are  not  infrequent  abroa<l,  France  especially  having 
always  paid  particular  at  tention  to  them ;  but  in  the  United  States 
there  are  only  a  h.tlf-do/.en.  and  these  short.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  early  canal-tunnels  were  small  in  section;  the  mo<iern 
double-track  railway-tunnel  is  much  larger.  In  fact,  the  first 
direct  influence  of  railway-tunnels  on  canal-tunnels  was  to  in- 
crea.se  the  sectional  area.  The  widest  of  the  early  canal-tunnels 
was  20  feet  and  some  were  only  9  feet . 

"As  indicative  of  the  ver>- great  size  of  this  tunnel,  we  may 
compare  the  three-track  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  New 
York  City,  having  a  clear  width  in  places  of  39  feet,  the  Paris 


PUTTING  OUT  A  FIRE  WITH  KEROSENE 

OR  EVERY"  SUBSTANCE,  no  matter  how  combustible, 
there  is  a  Umiting  temperature  below  which  it  will  not 
ignite.  At  or  below  this  temperature  it  may  be  used  to 
extinguish  a  fire,  just  as  if  it  were  non-combustible.  This  is  how 
a  recent  fire  in  a  cotton-warehouse  in  Texas  was  put  out  by  a 

judicious  use  of  kerosene  oil,  for 
cotton  smolders  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature.  The. 
Standard  Oil  Bulletin,  which  re- 
ports the  occurrence  with  some 
pride,  ends  its  account  with  a 
word  of  caution  to  those  who  wish 
to  experiment  with  this  method 
of  extinguishing  fires.  They 
should,  it  says,  "proceed  with 
extreme  care."  In  most  cases 
where  water  is  handy  it  would 
doubtless  prove  to  be  a  safe 
and  efficient  substitute  for  the 
kerosene — at  any  rate,  in  any 
State  but  California,  the  land  of 
wonders.  For  those  of  our  readers  who  have  started  hundreds 
of  fires  in  kitchen  stoves  and  elsewhere  by  an  application  of 
kerosene  a  brief  account  of  its  successful  use  as  an  extinguisher 
should  have  especial  interest.  We  quote  from  an  abstract  in 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  August  21): 

"What  would  you  think  if  you  got  a  hurry-up  call  for  kerosene 
to  put  out  a  fire?  Probably  you  woidd  request  a  repetition  of 
the  order,  thinking  you  had  not  heard  aright,  and  when  it  was 
repeated  without  change  you  would  feel  justified  in  concluding 
that  some  one  was  mentally  off  balance  or  attempting  a  practical 
joke.  But  that  would  be  l>ecause  you  never  lived  in  Calexico, 
Cal.,  the  metropolis  of  Imperial  Valley,  and  by  the  same  token 
knew  nothing  about  cotton  in  the  bale. 

"Exactly  .such  a  rush  order  as  this  under  discussion  recently 
went  out  from  the  Cotton  Yard  at  Calexico  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  station  at  the  same  place.  Now,  the  Standard 
man  in  charge  knew  a  lot  about  kerosene,  and  something  about 
cotton  (as  every  one  in  the  Imperial  Valley  does),  and  so  he 
didn't  ask  for  any  repetitions  or  explanations.  He  saw  to  it 
that  the  order  was  filled  with  all  possible  speed — in  this  instance 
even  putting  forth  a  little  extra  effort.  Perhaps  he  happened 
to  recall.  For  l)est  results  u.se  pearl  oil.'  At  any  rate,  pearl 
oil  is  what  he  sent,  and  pearl  oil  it  was  that  extinguished  the 
fire  in  the  Calexico  Cotton  Yard.  Due  to  a  poor  market,  the 
Calexico  Cotton  Yard  at  tiie  time  of  the  fire  contained  a  big  part 
of  the  season's  crop,  which  had  been  stacked  there  in  the  form  of 
fiye-hundred-pound  bales,  so  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  was  a 
vital  matter  to  many  of  the  valley  growers. 

"To  us,  who.se  chief  interest  is  in  how  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
it  matters  little  how  it  started,  tho  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
presumption  is  that  a  box-car  tourist  who  had  selected  the  Cotton 
Yard  for  a  lodging  for  the  night  went  off  into  Dreamland  without 
extinguishing  his  'jimmy'  i)ipe.  Now  as  to  how  the  fire  was 
put  out:  those  who  have  never  been  any  nearer  to  the  cotton  in- 
dustry than  a  levee  scene  in  a  minstrel  show  undoubtedly  will  be 
mterested  to  know  how  kerosene  could  be  applied  to  extinguish 
fire  in  cotton-bales.  It  is  explained  to  The  Bulletin  in  this  way: 
a  cotton-bale  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  pressure;  w^ater 
will  penetrate  it  but  an  inch  or  so,  whereas  kerosene  will  go 
clear  to  the  center;  a  fire  in  a  cotton-bale  does  not  blaze,  simply 
smolders  and  eats  its  way  into  the  bale;  at  the  comparatively 
low* temperature  at  which  cotton  burns,  and  where  there  is  no 
flame,  kerosene  does  not  ignite,  and  that's  the  explanation. 
After  the  fire  is  extinguished  the  bands  are  removed  from  the 
bale  and  the  burned  portions  of  the  cotton  stript  off.  It  is 
said  that  the  use  of  kerosene  has  practically  no  detrimental  effect 
on  the  cotton,  and  after  it  has  been  spread  out  and  aired  for  a  few 
days  all  odor  of  the  oil  disappears." 
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ON  AN  UNRODDED  BUILDING. 


2.   CHARCiE   INDT^CED   ON  A  RODDED  lUILDINt;. 

HOW  THE   LIGHTNING-ROD  SAVES   THE  HOUSE. 


3.  TRACK  OF  A   SINOLE  LIGHTNIN(i-FLASH. 


THE  LIGHTNING-ROD  EXONERATED 

THE  MODERN  CAMPAIGN  for  truth  in  advertising 
might  derive  much  useful  ammunition  from  the  history 
of  the  lightning-rod.  A  valuable  device  sold  in  badly 
devised  forms  by  glib  "agents"  who  did  not  understand  the 
first  principles  of  what  they  were  talking  about,  it  failed  to 
make  good  and  shortly  fell  into  disrepute.  Its  effectiveness  in 
proper  forms,  applied  with  common  sense,  is  undoubted.  The 
necessary  factors  in  erecting  an  effective  system  of  lightning-rods 
are,  according  to  George  H.  Armstrong,  who  writes  on  the  subject 
in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  August  21),  "skill,  experience, 
and  judgment,"  which  seem  to  be  the  requirements  in  making 
any  kind  of  installation,  electric  or  otherwise.  The  trouble  with 
the  farmer  in  the  70's  who  was  gulled  by  the  "lightning-rod 
agent"  was  that  the  whole  thing  was  beyond  the  understanding  of 
both  of  them  and  the  agent  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  wizard. 
Writes  Mr.  Armstrong: 

"The  lightning-rod  has  two  functions:  (1)  To  prevent  dis- 
charges. This  it  does  through  the  action  of  the  points  which 
permit  the  electricity  to  leak  from  the  structure.  Usually  the 
leakage  is  rapid  enough  so  that  the  electric  charges  of  the  cloud 
and  the  building  are  neutralized  and  a  discharge  is  prevented. 
But  if  the  charges  accumulate  so  rapidly  that  the  leakage  from 
the  points  can  not  neutraUze  them  and  a  stroke  occurs,  then 
the  lightning-conductors  (2)  prevent  damage  by  conducting  the 
lightning-stroke  current  to  ground.  If  there  are  no  conductors 
forming  a  low-resistance  path  to  ground,  the  stroke  will  select 
rits  own  path,  which  will  be  of  relatively  high  resistance  and  will 

'•■probably  damage  the  building  or  set  it  on  fire 

•."Damage  done  by  lightning  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
i^classes— heat-effect  "damage,  as,  for  example,  where  telephone- 
,;!Qr  power-conductors  or  other  metal  members  lying  in  the  path 
■of  the  stroke  are  fused;     (2)  mechanical  disruptive  disintegra- 
tion;  for  example,  the  splitting  of  a  tree,  the  breaking  of  a  rock, 
or  the  overturning  of  a  stack. 

"  Lightning-^seldom  damages  certain  objects.  In  so  far  as  the 
•writer  has  be^n  able  to  ascertain,  lightning  has  never  been  known 
to  damage  seriously  (1)  railroad-trains  or  locomotives,  (2)  build- 
ings with  metallic-grounded  sides  and  roofs,  (3)  buildings  having 
frameworks  wholly  of  metal,  (4)  grounded-steel  windmill  towers, 
(5)  steel  battle-ships,  and  (6)  business  blocks  in  cities.  Appar- 
ently all  of  these  objects  conduct  electricity  sufficiently  well  for 
electricity  induced  on  the  earth  by  a  cloud  to  be  drawn  up  through 
them  and  dispersed  by  the  point  action  before  the  difference  of 
'  potential  between  the  cloud  and  the  object  becomes  great  enough 
to  produce  a  flash.  If  a  lightning-stroke  to  such  an  object 
does  occur,  the  mass  of  metal  in  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  conduct 
the  current  safely  to  ground.  Conversely,  lightning  often 
damages  non-conducting  objects  sueh  as  country  homes  and 


barns,  wooden-frame  schoolhouses  and  churches,  stacks,  trees, 
cattle,  and  horses,  particularly  where  the  stock  is  near  wire 
fences. 

"The  theory  of  the  lightning-rod  may  be  explained  by  ref- 
erence to  Figs.  1,  2,  and  8.  If  an  electrified  c}oud,  A  (Fig.  1), 
passes  over  any  portion  of  the  earth,  it  will  induce  a  charge  of 
electricity  on  that  portion.  The  cloud,  the  intervening  atmos- 
phere, and  the  surface  of  the  earth  really  constitute  a  large 
electric  condenser. 

"A  heavy  charge  will  be  drawn  by. mutual  attraction  to  the 
highest  portions  of  objects  that  are  near  or  directly  under  the 
cloud.  In  Fig.  1,  if  the  cloud  is  positively  electrified,  a  negative 
charge  will  be  induced  and  attracted  from  the  earth  up  over 
the  outer  surface  of  the  building  shown.  If  the  building  has  a 
metallic  or  other  surface  that  is  a  good  conductor,  the  charge 
will  rise  (flow)  rapidly.  If  it  is  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  which 
are  only  fair  conductors — but  they  are  conductors — the  charge 
will  rise  (flow)  slowly.  It  can  not,  however,  leak  rapidly,  because 
the  material  of  the  building  is  a  poor  conductor;  hence  the 
electricity  can  not  flow  over  its  surface  rapidly.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  building  will  lie  within  a  static  field  that  is 
built  up  as  suggested  in  Fig.  1. 

"If  the  building  is  rodded  and  equipped  •with  points  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  the  charge  on  the  building,  induced  and  attracted 
by  that  on  the  cloud,  will  rise  rapidly,  and  it  will  discharge 
freely  from  the  sharp  points.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
flow  of  electricity  from  the  points  will  so  decrease  the  potential 
difference  between  the  cloud  and  the  building  that  no  lightning- 
stroke  will  occur.  The  presence  of  the  grounded  lightning- 
conductor  and  the  points  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  static  field 
above  the  building,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 

"Now  if  the  charge  on  the  cloud  accumulates  very  rapidly, 
the  corresponding  charge  on  the  building '^will  increase  faster 
than  the  points  can  discharge  it.  If  it  thus 'increase  to  such  a 
value  that  the  potential  difference  bet^ween  the  cloud  and  the 
building  exceeds  the  breakdown  value  of.  the  intervening  atmos- 
phere, a  lightning-stroke  (Fig.  3)  will  occxjr  between  the  cloud 
and  a  lightning-rod  point.  If  the  lightning-conductors  and  their 
grounds  are  adequate,  the  charge  will  be"  conducted  to  the  earth 
without  damage  to  the  building..  A  ^building  may  be  struck, 
even  if  it  is  rodded,  if  the  charge  accumulates  so  fast  that  the 
points  will  not  disperse  it.  .......".  , 

"Of  the  materials  suitable  for  lightning-conductors  or  rods, 
copper  is  probably  the  best,  because  it  is  agood  conductor  and 
will  not  corrode.  Electrically,  iron  is  also  satisfactorj-  if  it  is  of 
sufficient  section,  but  it  will  ultimately  corrode,  even  if  it  is 
galvanized,  and.  may  therefore  fail  just  when  it  is  most  needed. 
The  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  should  be  avoided  in  a  lightning- 
rod  installation ,  because  of  the  liability  .  of  electrolytic  action 
ahd'tlie^  consequent  corrosion.  Some  insurance  companies 
will  not  accept  risks  rodded  with  iron  conductor.  ", A  conductor 
of  flat  form  (rectangular  cross-section)  appears  to  be  preferable 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  and  it  is  a  convenient  form  to 
handle  and  to  connect  with  mechanically.  Practise  indicates 
that  material  of  any  cross-sectional  form  will  give  adequate 
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protpotion  if  it  has  sufificient  weight  per  foot,  that  is,  if  it  is  big 
«-nough. 

"In  the  matter  of  installation  of  lightning-condaetors,  the 
rodding  must  always  be  held  in  metallic  connection  with  the 
>urface  of  the  building  by  cleats,  damps,  or  staples,  so  that  an 
electric  charge  on  the  building's  surface  can  readily  be  con- 
ducted to  the  points  where  it  can  disperse.  Round  conductor 
can  be  held  with  straps.  .  .  .  Flat  conductor  is  spliced  by  lapping 
the  ends  and  nailing  a  copper  strap  across  them  with  copper 
nails.     Hound  conductor  is  spliced  with  a  sleeve." 

(conductors  should  be  run  down  corners  instead  of  over  the 
sides  of  buildings,  Mr.  Armstrong  tells  us,  and  all  metallic 
members  or  fittings  must  be  connected  with  them,  especially  if 
within  .six  feet.  All  piping  in  a  building  should  form  one  electric 
system  and  have  substantial  connection  with  the  rodding, 
preferably  at  the  highest  possible  point.  Ground-connection 
is  especially  important  and  should  be  through  a  hole  ten  feet 
deep,  drilled  into  the  earth  and  kept  moist.     The  writer  adds: 

"Protection  for  telephone-wires  is  also  essential.  If  it  is 
not  provided,  light ning-di.scharge  current  ma\-  enter  a  building 
along  the  wires  and  cause  damage.  The  lightning-arresters  or- 
dinarily furnished  by  the  telephone  companies  are  of  too  frail 
construction  to  provide  protection  against  a  lightning-stroke 
of  any  consequence.  For  this  service,  protectors  or  arresters 
of  very  sturdy  construction  should  be  mounted  outside  the 
building  and  well  grounded. 

"Wire  fences  should  be  grounded  at  frequent  intervals.  If 
they  are  not,  a  lightning-stroke  current  may  follow  along  a 
fence-wire  and  into  a  building  and  start  a  fire.  However,  the 
most  important  reason  for  grounding  is  to  prevent  the  killing 
of  stock.  During  a  storm  the  animals  crowd  against  the  fence, 
and  when  a  lightning-discharge  strikes  an  ungrounded  fence- 
wire  it  will  seek  the  path  of  least  opposition  to  ground,  which 
may  be  through  an  animal  near  or  against  the  fence-wire.  The 
result  is  usually  fatal." 


COTTON  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

INSTEAD  of  having  to  dye  cotton,  we  may  in  future  grow 
it  in  whatever  color  we  desire.  Colored  cotton  is  already 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  have  only  to 
assemble  the  colored  varieties  in  our  own  country,  and  produce 
interniediat«'  tints  by  interbreeding,  to  oljtain  the  result  suggested 
above.  In  order  that  this  may  be  brought  about,  of  course,  the 
(lifTerent  colored  varieties  must  breed  true;  that  is,  the  seeds 
of  yellow,  green,  or  red  cotton  must  always  produce  cotton  of 
that  one  particular  color.  That  this  is  true,  and  that  the  colors 
are  not  due  to  the  influence  of  soil  or  other  environment,  have 
been  proved  by  A.  W.  Brabham,  a  plant-breeder,  of  Olar,  South 
Carolina.     Says  a  wTiter  in  New  York  World  Sunday  Magazine: 

"The  production  of  cotton  tint<»d  by  nature  with  any  color 
(h'sired  is  the  newest  and  most  revolutionary  departure  at- 
tempt«'d  in  the  cotton-growing  industry,  and  one  which,  may  have 
far-reaching  effects  in  the  United  States. 

"ComiiieriMally.  the  achievement  of  natural  colors  in  cotton 
wouhl  ol)viatc  the  use  of  chemical  dyes,  which,  besides  their 
expense,  are  said  to  damage  the  fabric  of  the  cheaper  varieties 
of  cotton-stuffs.  With  the  iicrfcclion  of  the  new  jirocess  it  would 
be  pcjssibic  to  fce<l  tt)  the  looms,  to  suit  any  design,  cotton- 
threads  <'olored  by  nature  with  tints  which  could  not  fade 

"The  leading  apostle  of  colored  cottons  is  A.  W.  Brabham, 
of  Olar,  S.  C.  lb-  points  out  what  is  scarcely  known  to  the 
American  public — a<-quaiMt('d  only  with  white  cotton — that 
already  there  exist  spiM-ies  of  <'otton  of  many  various  hues. 

"  Besi(h's  the  white  cotton  of  the  United  Stales.  Peru  pnt- 
rluces  a  cotton  with  reddish  lint;  brown  cotton  is  grown  in 
Kgypt.  Peru,  and  Hawaii;  yellow  c()tton  is  pro<iu<'ed  in  China; 
and  India  has  a  gray  cotton.  In  addition,  a  green  cotton  has 
been  evolved  in  South  Carolina,  and  even  a  jet-black  cottttn  is 
said  to  have  been  (levelo|)ed  in  Mexii'o.  C.  H.  Cijirke.  of  Boston, 
has  written  to  Bral>hani  that  it  has  proved  feasible  in  laboratory 
experiments  to  j^roduce  a  blue  cotton. 

"Brabham's  chief  contribution  to  the  introduction  of  colon-d 
cottons  is  his  ]>ro(>f  that  the  different  speci«>s,  whether  from 
Peni,  Kgypt,  or  China,  will  breed  true  to  color  in  whatever  .soil 
they  are  planted.     It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  hues  of  the 


lint  were  due  to  peculiarities  of  the  earth  in  which  the  cotton 
grew.  But  by  experiments  in  South  Carolina,  he  has  established 
that  the  seed  from  gray  cotton  in  India  produces  gray  cotton 
wherever  planted;  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  red  cotton  from 
Peru,  yellow  cotton  from  China,  and  brown  cotton  from  Egypt. 
It  is  w-ell  established  that  white  cotton  from  North  Carolina  or 
Te.xas  also  remains  white  cotton  in  the  tropics. 

"The  American  experimenter  may  thus  have  at  his  disposal 
eight  different  hues  of  cotton — white,  red.  brown,  yellow,  gray, 
green,  blue,  and  black.  According  to  Brabham,  by  inter- 
breeding it  will  be  possible  to  blend  these  colors  into  all  the 
intermediate  tints.  For  instance,  by  breeding  white  and  red 
cotton  together,  we  should  arrive  at  a  fixt  type  of  pinli  cotton; 
by  blending  red  and  blue  cotton  we  should  achieve  purple  cotton; 
and  the  intermixture  of  black  cotton  should  give  us  darker 
hues  of  all  the  other  colors." 


SALT  WATER  AS  A  HEALER 

IF  YOU  MUST  GO  TO  WAR,  go  on  shipboard.  Here  you 
will  be  surrounded  by  the  best  curative  bath  in  the  world — 
cubic  miles  of  it — always  ready  for  application  and  always 
containing  the  precise  mixture  of  saline  ingredients  that  will  be 
best  for  you.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  biologists  con- 
sider sea-water  the  representative  of  the  earliest  organic  serum. 
It  is  the  medium  in  and  through  which  the  first  animal  life 
de\eloped,  and  while  it  has  cooled  off — the  blood-heat  of  "warm- 
blooded" animals  probably  representing  its  original  temperature 
— it  retains  practically  the  chemical  composition  that  it  had  when 
it  nourished  and  sheltered  the  primitive  protozoans.  Even  now 
it  may  be  used  in  transfusion,  with  success,  to  replace  actual 
blood.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  that  sailors'  wounds,  in  the  present  war. 
have  healed  much  better  than  soldiers'.  Tho  sailors  are  often 
wounded  by  shells  and  have  serious  contusions  and  lacerations 
of  muscles  and  ugl}\  gaping  wounds  of  all  kinds,  their  wounds 
heal  almost  as  a  rule  by  first  intention,  while  those  of  the  soldiers 
are  long  in  healing,  are  disturbed  by  complications,  often  require 
long  convalescence,  and  leave  the  soldier  seriously  crippled,  tho 
the  sailor  is  ready  for  service  again  very  often  in  a  short  time. 
Says  Dr.  Walsh: 

"The  main  reason  was  considered  to  be  that  the  sailor,  living 
the  free,  open  life,  with  regular  eating,  was  in  much  better 
physical  condition  to  have  his  wounds  heal  rapidly,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  soldier,  who  has  had  to  live  during  this 
war,  sometimes  insufficiently  fed,  in  trenches,  badly  drained 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  often  without 
proper  protection.  The  soldier's  wounds  were  also  complicated 
by  contamination  with  bacteria  from  the  soil,  for  many  of  the 
trenches  have  had  to  be  made  through  cultivated  fields,  and  some 
of  the  most  fatal  forms  of  bacilli  for  men  occur  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  cultivated  fields. 

"It  was  noted  that  the  sailors'  recoveries  from  their  wounds 
occurred  promptly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  those  under 
obser\ation  had  been  plunged  in  cold  sea-water  for  a  half  an 
hour,  or  sometimes  even  longer,  after  they  received  their  wounds. 
It  was  felt  that  this  exposure  to  salt-water  must  surely  represent 
an  added  disadvantage  for  the  sailor,  tho  his  magnificent  vitality 
enabled  him  to  o\ercome  even  the  shock  of  the  cold  and  the 
supreme  effort  needed  to  save  him.self  from  drowning.  Further 
study  of  these  cases  has,  however,  led  to  quite  a  different 
conclusion. 

"The  immersion  in  sea-water  for  a  rather  prolonged  time, 
instead  of  being  harmful,  is  now  looked  upon  as  actually  bene- 
ficial, and  some  of  the  most  important  authorities  in  surgery 
and  ba^-teriology  in  the  world  are  recommending  that  when 
wounds  are  large  and  gaping,  and,  above  all,  are  deep  and  involve 
muscles,  they  should  he  treated  by  applications  of  cold  salt 
water  of  the  same  strength  in  salt  as  sea-water,  or  perhaps  a  little 
stronger,  because  this  predispo.ses  to  such  a  condition  in  the 
tissues  as  enables  the  wounded  individual  to  throw  off  infectious 
material,  and  prevents  the  absorption  of  such  toxic  substances 
as  almost  surely  delay  healing  and  even  weaken  the  constitution." 

In  a  recently  issued  series  of  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
wounded  soldiers,  emanating  from  the  British  Army  medical 
.service,  and  representing.  Dr.  Walsh  believes,  "the  very  last 
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word  of  practical  advice  from  experts,"  the  necessity  for  free 
drainage  is  emphasized,  and,  above  all,  the  application  of  salt 
solution.     He  says,  in  substance: 

"The  war-wounds  can  not  be  compared  to  any  of  the  accident 
wounds  seen  in  civil  surgery.  They  usually  pre.sent  a  torn  and 
ragged  tract,  with  an  irregular  surface  of  heights  and  hollows 
produced  by  the  projection  of  muscle-bundles  and  the  retraction 
here  and  there  of  several  muscular  fibers.  If  the  projectile  or 
any  portion  of  it  has  hit  a  bone  this  usually  will  be  splintered 
and  the  track  will  lead  down  into  widely  ramifying  crevices 
between  the  splintered  fragments. 

"In  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  antiseptics  of  any 
kind  or  strength  can  not  follow  the  track  of  the  wound,  but 
produce  only  a  superficial  destruction  of  whatever  microbes 
may  be  present.  The  projectile  itself  seldom  carries  microbes 
with  it,  because  it  has  usually  been  subjected  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  heat  as  to  destroy  them,  and  even  the  friction  through 
the  air  in  its  flight  would  rather  thoroughly  remove  them. 
But  shreds  of  clothing  are  almost  inevitably  carried  into  the 
depths  of  the  wound,  and  if  there  has  been  any  dirt  on  the  skin- 
surface,  that,  too,  is  likely  to  be  distributed  rather  deeply  in 
the  tissues.  Needless  to  say,  trench-fighting  soldiers  can  not 
keep  unsoiled. 

"Antiseptics  have  not  proved  of  much  avail  in  this  war. 
This  English  commission  does  not  hesitate  to  say:  'This  deep 
sowing  of  microbes  will  in  cases  of  any  deep  or  perforating 
wound  make  the  effective  sterilization  of  the  wound-area  by 
antiseptics  quite  impossible.'  The  war  has  brought  out  very 
emphatically  the  slight  value  of  antiseptics  and  the  almost  un- 
limited value  of  thorough  drainage. 

"In  place  of  antiseptics,  then,  this  commission  has  recom- 
mended as  of  greatest  value  the  application  to  the  deep  and  ugly 
wounds  of  what  is  called  a  hypertonic  solution  of  salt  in  water 
to  promote  the  outflow  of  lymph.  This  sets  a  current  flowing 
from  the  tissues  and  saves  absorption  and  retention  and  cleanses 
by  elimination.  What  they  think  the  best  appHcation  is  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  Sea-water  is  usually  considered 
to  be  about  a  2}'2  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  and  the  commission 
suggests  that  this  may  also  be  employed,  especially  whenever 
the  stronger  salt  solution  is  not  readily  available. 

"The  mechanism  by  which  the  salt  solution  produces  its 
effect  can  readily  be  understood  from  even  ordinary  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  salt  on  tissues.  Even  in  solution  salt  has  a  definite 
tendency  to  take  up  more  water,  and  therefore  to  drain  fluid 
Trom  anything  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

"It  is  exactly  this  principle  of  activity  that  is  being  taken 
advantage  of  in  this  new  mode  of  treatment.  The  lymph  or 
serum  which  is  attracted  out  of  the  tissues  by  the  salt  present 
causes  a  free  flow  of  fluid  from  the  wound,  and  this  carries  off 
with  it  not  only  the  dirt  originally  carried  in,  but,  if  that  is 
insoluble,  whatever  bacteria  may  grow  from  it,  and  also  the 
bacteria  products  that  may  have  formed  during  the  growth  of  the 
bacteria.  It  has  proved  life-saving  in  some  very  bad  cases,  but, 
above  all,  this  new  method  of  procedure  has  shortened  con- 
valescence, lessened  suffering,  diminished  the  after-effects  of 
wounds,  and  therefore  prevents  crippling  that  might  otherwise 

have  occurred. 

"It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  after  all  our  studies  of  materials 
for  applicanon  to  wounds  to  prevent  septic  complications  and 
the  serious  consequences  due  to  microbes,  great  surgeons  should 


now  on  the  advice  of  expert  bacteriologists  be  going  back  to  the 
simplest  dressing  that  was  ever  applied  to  wounds.  It  is  well 
known  that  sailors  have,  at  least  when  unsophisticated  by  modern 
ideas,  had  a  tradition  that  wounds  did  very  well  after  soaking  in 
sea-water. 

"  It  is  an  age-old  custom  on  farms  to  wa.sh  off  wounds  with 
salt  water,  and  certain  wounds  have  always  been  treated  very 
simply  by  direct  applications  of  salt  or  of  quite  strong  salt 
solutions.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  dismiss  these  old- 
fashioned  practises  as  quite  without  any  significance  and  as 
probably  representing  merely  a  groping  after  something  or  other 
that  might  be  of  service  rather  than  as  the  result  of  careful 
observation.  Here^  however,  is  an  extremely  interesting  rever- 
sion, which  makes  it  quite  clear  that  very  probably  the  old- 
fashioned  customs  in  these  matters  were  founded  directly  on 
experience  and  long  practical  observation." 


AN  AMPHIBIOUS  AUTO 

A  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  have  been  working  of  late  years 
to  solve  the  problem  of  constructing  a  vehicle  capable 
-  of  traveling  upon  both  land  and  water.  More  than  one 
has  had  some  degree  of  success,  but  none  is  better,  perhaps,  than 
that  invented  by  a  Viennese  engineer  named  L.  Zeiner.  This 
"water-automobile,"  or  "land-motor-boat,"  resembles  an  ordinary 
touring-ear  in  appearance,  except  that  the  body  is  rather  higher. 
But  besides  its  wheels,  it  is  provided  with  a  propeller  placed  at 
the  rear  (not  visible  in  the  illustrations).  The  power  of  the 
motor  can  be  switched  from  the  running-gear  to  the  propeller- 
screw,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  built  so  as  to  take  quite  steep  grades 
with  ease.  Hence  one  may  ride  down  the  sloping  bank  of  a 
river,  plunge  into  the  current,  switch  the  power  to  the  propeller, 
and  cross  the  stream  in  a  practicable  motor-boat.  Arriving 
at  the  other  side,  the  engine  is  switched  to  put  the  wheels  in 
commission  once  more,  the  bank  is  easily  climbed,  and  the 
journey  continued  without  more  ado! 

According  to  an  article  in  Motorsckiff  und  Motorboot  (ab- 
stracted in  Technische  Monalshefte,  Berlin,  for  June),  the  vehicle 
has  made  good  under  practical  tests,  and  is  expected  to  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  military  use.  It  is  so  built  as  to  go  well 
in  swampy  and  muddy  country.  In  shallow  water,  wheels  and 
propeller  may  be  used  simultaneously;  this  is  a  particular 
advantage  when  a  sand-bank  is  accidentally  encountered  in 
a  stream,  since  it  removes  the  danger  of  "getting  stuck." 
We  read: 

"The  power  is  supplied  by  a  16-horse-power,  4-eylinder 
motor  which  gives  a  speed  on  land  of  45  miles  per  hour.  This 
speed  is  diminished  in  water  to  about  12  miles  per  hour." 

This  car  is  expected  to  be  pecuUarly  valuable  for  military 
purposes,  ob\'iating  the  delays  caused  by  bridge-building,  finding 
suitable  fords,  making  detours  round  marshy  land,  etc.  But 
there  are  many  of  the  pursuits  of  peace  where  it  will  be  perma- 
nently useful  as  well. 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


FREEDOM  AS   THE   GERMANS   HAVE   IT 


GERMAN  APOLOCJISTS  were  mufli  more  frequent  in 
their  rfferonoes  to  Kullur  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
than  they  have  been  of  late.  In  those  days  they  seemed 
to  feel  that  its  spirit  must  win  the  world's  admiration  and  make 
elear  the  blessings  of  its  extension,  forcible  nr  otherwise.     Most 
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iwoj)!)'  not  (icrinan  misunderstood  its  meaning  entirely,  and, 
tiiistnking  it  for  its  Fwigiish  fognate  rulliirr,  found  serious  discrep- 
ancies. The  out  lander  has  come  now  to  accept  it  in  the  terms 
of  its  definition  by  Prof.  Cleorge  Santayana  as  "not,  like  culture, 
a  matt+T  (if  miscellaneous  private  attainments  and  refined  tastes, 
but,  rather,  participation  in  a  nalionai  purpost>  and  in  the  means 
of  executing  it."  Profe.s.sor  Santayana  has  given  it  a  considered 
explication  in  Thr  \rir  Rrpuhlir  (New  York),  calling  it  the 
(Jerman's  expression  for  freedom.  The-  freedom  they  see  is  not 
that  apprchende*!  in  "friH"  an<l  casual  America."  but  the  perfe<-t 
"  organization  of  the  Prussian  monarchy."  This  fn-edom  has  no 
possibility  of  choice  or  private  iriitiati\e.  Profes.sor  .Santayana 
likens  it  to  that  ".sense  of  freedom  which  we  acquire  when  we  do 
gladly  and  well  what  we  should  have  to  do  anyhow."  It  lies 
in  "such  a  deep  love  and  understanding  of  what  is  actually 
established  that  you  would  not  have  it  otherwise;  you  ap|)r(H 
priate  and  bless  it  all  and  feel  it  to  be  the  providential 
expression    of    your   own    spirit."     The  ba.sis    of    this    view    is 


Hegeiianism,  and  the  professors  of  it  argue  in  this  way  against 
any  other: 

"For  liberal  freedom,  for  individualism,  the.se  philosophers 
have  a  great  contempt.  They  saj-  a  man  is  nothing  but  the  sum 
of  his  relations  to  other  things,  and  if  he  should  throw  off  one 
after  another  these  constitutive  bonds,  he  would  find 
his  private  residuum  of  a  self  to  be  a  mathematical  point 
and  a  naked  cipher,  incapable  of  willing  or  of  choosing 
anything.  And  they  further  say  that  a  dutiful  soul  is 
right  in  feeling  that  the  world  it  accepts  and  cooperates 
with  is  its  own  work;  for  according  to  their  meta- 
physics, the  world  is  only  an  idea  which  each  man 
makes  after  his  own  image,  and  even  as  you  are,  so 
is  the  world  you  imagine  you  live  in.  Only  a  foolish, 
recalcitrant  person,  who  does  not  recognize  the  handi- 
work of  his  own  spirit  about  him,  rebels  against  if, 
and  thereby  cancels  his  natural  freedom;  for  every- 
where he  finds  contradictions  and  closed  doors  and  irk- 
some necessities,  being  divided  against  himself  and  con- 
stantly bidding  his  left  hand  undo  what  his  right  hand 
is  doing.  So  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  .'^eem,  it  is 
only  when  you  conform  that  you  are  free,  while  if  you 
rebel  and  secede  you  become  a  slave.  Your  spiritual 
servitude  in  such  a  case  would  only  be  manifesting 
itself  in  a  phenomenal  form  if  the  Government 
should   put   you  in  prison." 

This  kind  of  freedom  is  what  the  Germans  call  Kullur. 
"Every  nation  has  certain  characteristic  institutions, 
certain  representative  \\Titers  and  statesmen,  past 
and  present,  certain  forms  of  art  and  industry,  a 
certain  type  of  policy  and  moral  inspiration.  These 
are  its  Kullur."  German  Kullur,  explains  this  writer, 
"  resembles  the  polity  of  ancient  cities  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  that  it  constitutes  a  definite,  authorita- 
tive, earnest  discipline,  a  training  which  is  practical, 
and  is  thought  to  be  urgent  and  momentous."  Some 
theorists  among  the  Germans  urge  that  it  is  not  to  be 
extended  to  other  nations.  Houston  Stewart  Cham- 
Ix-rlain,  a  Teutonized  Englishman,  argues  that  it  is 
"capable  of  endless  growth  and  modification  by  men 
of  Teutonic  blood,  yet  is  limited  externally  or  in  space, 
in  that  it  is  not  communicable  to  other  races."     Thus: 

"Non-Teutons  should  never  be  summoned,  there- 
I)  IN—  fore,  to  acquire  the  (ierman  spirit,  which  they  would 
only  pollute.  Their  proper  role  is  rather  to  stand  by, 
no  doubt  overawed  and  filled  with  admiration,  but  left  with- 
out hoi)e  or  fear  of  being  assimilated.  Yet  as  the  Church  could 
admit  that  there  might  be  unconscious  and  virtual  Christians 
among  the  heathen,  who  might  by  e.xception  be  saved,  so  there 
may  be  sporadic  manifestations  of  Teutonic  genius  in  unforeseen 
quarters.  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Christ  were  virtual  and 
unconscious  Germans." 

« 

Another  view  deriving  from  Fichte  and  Hegel  is  that  of  the  pan- 
Germans  who  contemplate  the  whole  wodd  as  destined  to  be 
"subjugated  and  purifi(>d  by  the  German  nation." 

"The  masters,  being  by  nature  generous  and  kind,  will  allow 
their  slaves,  after  their  work  is  done,  to  bask  in  despicable 
uippincss.  since  happiness  is  all  that  slaves  are  capable  of  living 
for;  but  they  will  b(-  proudly  commanded  In-  a  race  of  hard, 
righ  eous.  unhappy,  heroic  (Jerman  expoM-ts.  with  blue  eves  fixt 
on  the  eternal  ideal." 

German  Kullur,  the  professor  argues,  "boasts  that  it  is  not 
Ihe  expression  of  diffuse,!  human  nature,  but  the  product  of  a 
special  and  r-oncentrated  free  will."     Therefore— 
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"It  is  incommunieablo,  unrepresentative.  It  is  not  felt  by 
any  one  else  to  realize  his  ideal,  l)ut  seems  foreign  to  him,  forced 
and  unamiable.  Every  nation  loves  its  idiosyncrasies  and,  until 
it  reflects,  thinks  its  own  balance  of  faculties,  like  its  language, 
more  natural  than  other  people's.  But  the  prophets  of  CJerman- 
ism  have  turned  this  l)lameless  love  of  home  and  its  sanctities 
into  a  deliberate  dogma  that  everything  German  has  a  divine 
superiority.  This  dogma  they  have  foisted  on  a  flattered  and 
trustful  nation,  with  the  command  to  foist  it  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  fatuity  of  this  is  nothing  new,  many  nations  and 
religions  having  shared  it  in  their  day,  and  we  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  it  if  })y  din>ct  and  indirect  coercion  it  did  not  threaten 
to  trespass  upon  our  liberties. 

"What  is  universally  acceptable  in  German  KuUur  is  what  it 
contains  that  is  not  German,  but  human,  what  with  praise- 
worthy docility  it  has  borrowed  from  the  ancients, 
from  Christianity,  from  the  less  intentional  culture  of 
its  modern  neighbors.  The  Teutonic  accent  which 
these  elements  have  acquired  is  often  very  engaging;  it 
adds  to  them  a  Gothic  charm  for  the  lack  of  which 
mankind  would  be  the  poorer.  But  the  German  man- 
ner, in  art,  in  philosophy,  in  government,  is  no  better, 
in  its  broad  appeal  to  human  nature  we  may  fairly 
say  it  is  worse,  than  the  classic  manner  which  it  hopes 
to  supersede.  It  is  avowedly  a  product  of  will,  ar- 
bitrary, national,  strained;  it  is  not  superior  to  what 
other  nations  possess  or  may  create,  but  only  different; 
not  advanced,  but  eccentric.  To  study  it  and  use  it 
for  a  stimulus  may  be  profitable  in  times  and  places  of 
spiritual  famine  or  political  chaos,  but  to  impose  it  as 
normal,  not  to  say  as  supreme,  would  be  a  plain  inva- 
sion of  human  liberty." 


MOVIE   CRIMES   AGAINST   GOOD   TASTE 

WP]  HAVE  HEARD  so  much  about  the  censorship  of 
the  movies  that  one  would  think  no  stone  had  been 
left  unturned  to  render  them  harmless  to  morals. 
The  Seventh  Commandment  is  not  broken  on  the  serein,  points 
out  Mr.  Marion  Reedy  in  Reedy  a  Mirror  (St.  Louis).  But  the 
way  they  treat  the  great  or  good  dramas  to  make  them  viable 
on  the  screen  is  none  the  less  immoral  to  Mr.  Reedy's  view,  and 
shows  the  need  of  an  esthetic  censorship.  He  takes  uj)  the 
film  version  of  Ibsen's  "Ghosts,"  which  also  drew  forth  protests 
from  Mr.  Floyd  Dell  in  The  Socialist  Review.     Mr.  Dell  calls  the 


LITERATURE'S    NEED     OF    A    "SHOCK"— Mr. 

Samuel  Merwin  has  a  recipe  for  American  literature. 
It's  a  shock.  He  doesn't  know  just  what  kind,  or 
how  it's  to  be  had.  The  nearest  he  comes  to  defining 
it  is  by  the  phrase  "national  revolt."  "Our  real  writ- 
ing will  be  done  after  some  national  revolt."  It  may 
happen  "where  some  foreign  blood  sets  up  a  counter- 
irritant."  This  delivery  occurs  in  Joyce  Kilmer's 
interview  with  the  author  of  "Anthony  the  Absolute," 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  and  he  justifies 
the  pronouncement  by  saying: 

"All  the  progress  in  life  comes  in  shocks.  If  some- 
thing that  is  called  a  new  idea  fails  to  shock  you,  be 
suspicious  of  it.     Ten  to  one  it's  not  a  new  idea  at  all. 

"  What  American  literature,  especially  American  fic- 
tion, needs  to-day  is  a  shock.  Some  one— I  think  it 
was  Viola  Roseboro — defined  American  literature  as 
'  Something  as  nearly  as  possible  like  something  that 
was  once  done  well.' 

"  The  writers  need  a  shock  and  our  national  life 
needs  a  shock.  The  United  States  is  the  most  con- 
servative country  in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  China. 

"Think  of   the   changes   that  have   come  over   the 
nations  of  the  world  since  we  first  became  a  nation. 
Think    how     Germany    has    changed,     for    example! 
France,     Russia,    England — they    all    have    changed. 
We  are  really  the  oldest  of  the  major  countries.     Some  of    the 
Oriental    countries    are     more     conservative     in     literary    and 
artistic  matters  than  we  are,  but   none  of  the  European  coun- 
tries are. 

"We  are  not  quite  as  tradition-bound  as  that,  but  we  approach 
that  condition.  We  avoid  what  we  know  is  profoundly  true. 
We  are  not  Anglo-Saxon,  but  we  have  that  marvelous  Anglo- 
Saxon  instinct  for  respectability,  and  that  marvelous  Anglo- 
Saxon  confusion  of  moral  values  with  artistic  truth. 

"The  trouble  is  that  for  a  long  time  we  have  had  no  upheavals 
to  change  the  currents  of  our  lives.  We  are  the  most  backward 
of  nations. 

"  Upheavals  have  given  us  whatever  real  literature  we  possess. 
The  establishment  of  this  nation  was  an  upheaval,  and  the  result 
of  that  upheaval  is  evident  in  the  writings  of  authors  who  came 
along  after  it — in  Lowell  and  Emerson,  even  in  Bret  Harte  and 
Mark  Twain. 

"We  need  national  upheavals,  and  personal  upheavals!  A 
novelist  does  not  get  his  work  out  of  the  every-day  routine  of 
his  life.     He  gets  it  out  of  his  violent  reactions." 


THE    MACHINE. 


DEATH. 

— From  The  Amotion  (London), 
Which   affords   us   the  English   view   of  thu   KuUur   to 
which  Germans  are  said  to  be  whole-heartedly  devoted. 


version  "cheap  and  sloppy,"  and  Mr.  Reedy  declares  that  "the 
whole  motif  of  the  work  of  art  is  destroyed,"  and  "its  moral 
inexcusably  twisted." 

"The  drama  shows  how  the  tragedy  was  prepared  by  a  girl's 
marrying  a  youth  with  a  diseased  inheritance.  The  mov  ie  makes 
the  piece  a  gob  of  antidrink  propaganda.  The  Ibsen  drama 
makes  the  mother  poison  her  son  to  save  him.  The  movie 
makes  the  son  ^nggle  and  crawl  all  over  the  place  to  get  the 
poison  from  the  top  of  the  ice-box,  while  the  mother  and  the 
physician  race  to  the  house  to  save  him,  but  arrive  too  late. 
All  the  meaning  there  is  in  'Ghosts'  is  utterly  killed  in  its  movie 
form.  It  is  debased  to  the  most  sensational  kind  of  yellow 
drama.  The  thing  is  an  egregious  sin  against  the  art  of  Ibsen, 
and  it  is  utterly  disgusting  to  anj'  one  who  has  seen  or  read  the 
great  play.  It  is  said  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
that  every  other  noteworthy  bit  of  dramatic  art  upon  which  the 
filmists  have  laid  their  hands  has  been  treated  in  the  same 
barbarous,  sacrilegious  manner.  Great  motives  are  brought 
down  to  claptrap  and  balderdash.     Movie  dramas  are  too  often 
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an  insult  to  any  intelligence  above  the  dime-novel  stage.  They 
are  beyond  the  limit  of  fantastic  impossibilities.  Probabilities 
are  thrown  to  the  winds.  Heal  drama  is  burlesqued  by  the  nunies 
but  unintentionally  so.  All  of  drama  is  eliminated  but  the 
sensation,  and  .scenes  are  shown  without  ordered  relation  to  one 
another.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  film-productions  of 
spoken  plays  that  one  remembers.  The  better  the  spoken  play, 
the  worfe  mess  the  movies  make  of  it.  Scenarios  made  especially 
for  the  films  are  more  coherent,  less  paranoiac.  For  my  part,  I 
can  not  say  that  movie-acting  is  comparable  with  the  acting  in 
the  spoken  plaj'.  It  is  infinitely  more  conventional,  over- 
mannered,  stagj'.  It  is  a  revel  of  eye-rolling,  face-twisting, 
two-four  six-eight  gesturing  and  posing.  Evvn  such  a  piece  as 
Hoyt's  "A  Te.xas  Steer'  brought  down  to  the  films  makes  one 
almost  weep  for  the  rape  of  art  there  accomplished.  Everj- 
movie  version  of  a  well-known  drama  proper  that  I  have  seen  is, 
artistically  speaking,  an  atrocity.  " 

In  spite  of  all  this,  according  to  Mr.  Reedy,  no  newspaper 
ever  prints  a  criticism  of  a  movie  drama  based  on  esthetic 
considerations. 

"No  newspaper  critic  says  a  word  about  the  glaring  sins  of 
the  movies  against  truth — not  mere  photographic  truth  to  the 
scene,  but  truth  to  human  nature  and  to  the  simplest  canons  of 
art — or  about  the  crimes  against  taste,  and  without  such  cor- 
rection the  public  taste  must  be  hopelessly  debauched,  the  public's 
sense  of  true  values  incalculably  depraved.  The  film  companies 
have  a  censorship,  but  it  is  essentially  bourgcnise  in  its  standards 
of  judgment.  Its  morality  is  entirely  formal  and  superficial. 
Hut  the  censorship  cares  not  for  art  at  all.  It  passes  the  most 
{'.xecrable  rubl)ish  and  sends  it  out  under  the  name  of  some  play 
that  won  favor  because  of  its  intellectual  or  spiritual  content. 
The  film  trust  needs  an  esthetic  censorship.  Until  it  establishes 
one  the  newspapers  should  apply  to  movies  which  are  proffered 
the  public  as  i)resentations  of  works  of  established  dramatic 
value  the  same  kind  of  criticism  that  is  given  to  a  new  work  in  the 
spoken  drama.  It  is  a  bad  thing  that  the  press  should  say  of  bad 
presentation  of  life  in  tiie  films:  'It  doesn't  matter;  it's  only  in 
the  movies.'  The  movies  are  of  immane  importance.  They  are 
making  the  taste  of  the  millions.  They  are  making  it  bad, 
«'.xecrable  taste — bad  and  execrable,  because  it  is  ba.sed  solely 
on  sensation,  and  is  to  that  extent  wholly  animalistic." 


SKELETONS   IN   THE  NEWSPAPER  CLOSET 

WII.\T  IX DUCES  the  newspaper  men  to  divulge  the 
secrets  of  their  pri.son-house  does  not  appear  on  tlic 
surface.  Mr.  Simeon  Strunsky  began  it  in  the  Sep- 
tember Allnntic,  and  shows  with  much  particularity  how  the 
telegraphHjditor  in  the  newspaper-ofii<;e  has  been  dressing  out 
the  meager  news  about  the  war  that  the  wires  bring  him  into  the 
lurid  story  that  the  public  eagerly  reads.  How  much  of  our 
internal  difficulties  is  to  be  laid  to  editors'  doors  is  yet  to  beesti- 
nuitefl,  for  the  "vast  amount  of  rubbish"  printed  was  anti- 
(}erman,  and  it  was  this  that  "the  Germans  had  in  mind  when 
they  crij'd  out  at  the  campaign  of  lies  that  was  waged  against 
them."  "Lies,"  Mr.  Strunsky  cheerfully  admits,  "but  t«i  <all 
them  a  campaign  is  absurd,  when  you  consider  their  purjxisc, 
which  was  mental  relief,  and  their  effect,  which  was  utter 
absurdity."  Mr.  Strunsky  here  refers  especially  to  such  early 
thrillers  as  the  report  of  the  French  aviator,  darros,  hurling  his 
n<ri)p!)im'  full  against  a  Ocrman  ZrpjHliu  an<l  going  down  in  the 
general  destruction,  or  the  tale  of  the  suicide  of  von  Kmmich, 
while  uttering  the  bitter  cry,- "  Liege  will  be  the  tomb  of  the 
Oernum  Army."  It  all  siH'ms  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  capers  of  men  who  hadn't  enough  real  news  to  fill  their 
columns. 

Against  the  lightsome  ccmfessions  of  Mr.  Strunsky  from 
,  the  newspa|Hr-<lesk  stands  the  cynical  report  of  Prof.  Robert 
Herrir-k.  retiring  from  the  .<wene  of  battle  to  tell  Thhurw  (New 
York)  readers  how  "all  the  silly  melodrama  I  have  rea<l  as  war- 
news"  was  made  over  in  Europe.  I»rofe.s.sor  Ilerrick  leaves  us 
with  nothing  but  the  official  cmnniuniqurx  to  trust  t(t: 

"1   have  come  to  the  firm   belief  that  no  correspondent  or 


civilian  writer  has  witnessed  any  real  battle  of  this  war,  has  ever 
"assisted'  in  any  real  movement,  trench-battle,  open  battle, 
storming  of  town,  etc.  They  have  all  'faked'  more  or  less 
obviously. 

"The  lines  are  well  drawn  about  the  European  prize-fight. 
The  correspondents  have  not  been  able  to  wriggle  through  the 
first  zone  of  police  and  gendarmes  far  from  the  fronts — unless 
escorted  by  an  officer,  in  which  case  good  care  is  taken  that  the 
civilian  shall  see  no  real  fighting.  It  is  a  'secret  war,'  as  it  has 
been  called.  The  authorities  do  not  intend  to  be  bothered  by  the 
outside  public.  And  they  are  right.  War  has  outgrown  that 
neutral  anomaly,  the  war-correspondent.  The  front  is  no  place 
for  the  reporter.  He  is  in  the  way.  He  is  a  nuisance.  'Even 
when  it  is  safe  enough  for  you."  a  staff  officer  explained,  'your 
coming  into  the  trenches  even  on  a  calm  day  like  this  is  likely 
to  attract  attention,  and  the  troops  get  it  after  you  have  passed 
on.     It's  hardly  fair  to  them?'     Certainly  not. 

"Even  if  by  accident  the  reporter  should  find  himself  present 
during  some  action,  he  would  not  know  enough  to  know  what  it 
means,  still  less  what  significance  it  had  in  relation  with  the  vast 
whole.  Even  the  commanding  officers  at  the  front  are  aston- 
ishingly ignorant  of  all  that  goes  on  beyond  their  own  little 
.sectors.  They  form  singularly  erroneous  conclusions,  as  when 
I  was  assured  by  a  colonel  that  the  Germans  were  running  out  of 
ammunition  because  on  his  line  they  had  temporarily  slackened 
the  bombardment,  and  again  that  the  German  lines  were  thin 
because  a  certain  observer  had  noticed  no  troop-movements  in  the 
opposite  front.  '  They  are  shelling  over  in  the  Argonne.  Bois  le 
Pretre  seems  to  be  getting  it  to-day' — that  is  about  the  extent  of 
e.xact  information  of  the  outside  which  can  be  obtained  at  any 
one  point  of  the  vast  'front.' 

"It  will  take  years  really  to  know  what  has  been  going  on  this 
last  year  in  a  military  way,  and  then  much  must  be  left  in 
obscurity  because  the  whole  truth  has  been  divided  into  so 
many  small  portions  known  to  many  different  men,  hard  to 
assemble." 

•-* 

Professor  Herrick  comes   near  calling  some   of  our  biggest 

newspaper  men  merely  fakers.  At  least  that  is  the  opinion  he 
seems  to  hold  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  newspaper  clan 
who  served  up  his  fellows  in  these  terms: 

"The  big  fellows  set  the  pace.     Take  W.  X.'s  story  of  the 

battle  of  Y .     He  got  it,  every  word,  in  the  Savoy  bar, 

without  leaving  England.  As  for  Willy  B."  (he  named  a 
famous  "war-correspondent")  "he  was  never  in  Reims  at  all. 
I  met  iiim  fifteen  miles  out  trying  to  get  away,  and  you  know 
iiis  eye-witness  story  of  the  first  bombardment  and  burning  of 
Reims?     Honest!" 

In  this  way.  Professor  Herrick  declares,  he  got  the  "inside"  of 
many  "big  war-stories,  gathered  in  barrooms,  cafes,  railroad 
stations,  many,  many  miles  from  the  scenes  they  were  supposed 
to  relate."  "  I  saw  that  much  of  what  the  public  has  been  ab- 
sorbing as  authentic  'war-correspondence'  is  merely  gossip  drest 
up  cheaply  with  conventional  inventions." 

Mr.  Will  Irwin  rushes  into  a  Tribune  column,  after  donning  the 
mantle  of  "  W.  X.,"  and  produces  the  real  sources  of  his  powerful 
story  of  the  battle  of  Ypres  that  The  Tribune  printed  last  March. 
He  starts  out  by  alleging  that  Professor  Herrick  knows  Uttle 
of  the  "difficult  art  of  reporting": 

"Except  for  the  'personal-impressions'  type  of  story,  the  best 
news-stories  are  usually  written  by  men  'who  were  not  there.' 
How  was  the  wreck  of  the  Tilanic  reported?  Or  the  sinking  of 
the  Ln.-^ilama/  How  did  Lindsay  Dension  get  the  material  for 
his  best  'murder-stories'?  Or  E.  C.  Hill  the  material  for  his 
cla,s.sic,  'A  Little  Ciiild  in  the  Dark'?  The  reporters  who  wrote 
these  articles  were  not.  of  course,  present  at  the  event,  yet  the> 
told  their  stones  accurately.  They  went  at  the  matter  by  the 
only  means  possible  in  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal.  They 
interviewed  the  survivors  or  eye-witnesses,  looked  over  such 
inanimate  circumstantial  evidence  as  thev  could  find,  weighed 
this  evidence  with  that  sixth  sen.se  for  truth  and  falsehood  which 
a  good  reporter  develops,  and  wrote  a  true  and  proportionate 
account.  This  is  exactly  the  method  which  historians  use,  only 
the  reporter  has  far  less  time  at  his  disposal  than  the  historian, 
and  IS,  on  the  other  hand,  much  nearer  the  event.  Cariyle  did 
not  witness  ihe  French  Revolution,  but  no  one  calls  him  a 
faker  for  wnting  its  history. 

"Take  my  own  story  of  the  battle  of  Ypres,   which  appeared 
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in  The  Tribune  last  March.  Late  last  October  I  made  a  'sneak' 
north  from  CaUiis,  and,  beforo  I  was  arrested,  f>:ot  a  glimpse  of 
I  he  fighting  up  there — enough  to  have  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere. 
Upon  returning  to  England  in  February  I  learned,  what  the 
censor  had  carefully  supprest,  that  the  confused  lighting  which  1 
glimpsed  was  part  of  a  battle  vital  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies. 
I  started  out  to  get  for  The  Tribune  the  story  of  that  battle.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  British  lines;  and,  besides, 
the  event  was  long  past.  So  I  went  at  it  as  1  should  have  gone 
at  reporting  the  Tilanic  disaster.  I  interviewed  every  survivor 
from  general  to  private  whom  I  could  find  in  England  and  who 
was  willing  to  talk. 
1  gathered  all  the 
documents  avail- 
able to  the  public. 
1  saw  several  civili- 
ans who  had  been 
with  the  British 
lines  on  business 
connected  with  the 
Army.  I  inter- 
viewed Red -Cross 
nurses,  surgeons, 
American  ambu- 
lance men.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  '  prying 
open'  some  excep- 
tional sources  of 
information.  Then, 
taking  Sir  John 
French's  reports  as 
a  basis  to  prevent 
my  going  wrong,  I 
wrote  the  story, 
trying  to  tell  the 
truth.  Mr.  Herrick 
sneers  at  our  lack 
of  imagination — we 
fakers.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  been 
more  interesting  if 
I  had  imagined  de- 
tails. As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  detail 
appears  in  this 
story  which  was 
not  related  to  me 
by  some  reliable 
survivor.  It  is  true 
that  I  got  a  part  of 
my    story    at    the 

Savoy  bar,  that,  for  certain  reasons,  being  at  present  about 
the  best  center  of  general  information  about  the  war  in  all 
England. 

"If  Mr.  Herrick  cares  to  bore  himself  by  reading  my  story  of 
Ypres  he  will  find  that  I  have  nowhere,  either  by  direct  state- 
ment or  hint,  conveyed  the  impression  that  I  saw  the  battle. 
I  know  now,  in  the  light  of  fuller  information,  that  I  made  some 
mistakes.  For  example.  I  embodied  a  misleading  reference  to 
the  strategy  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne 

"If  I  am  proved  a  faker  by  this  story,  so  in  their  infinitely 
larger  way  are  Gibbon  and  Tacitus  and  Taine  proved  fakers. 
Gibbon  never  saw  the  Roman  Army  in  action,  and  Taine  was 
never  received  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV." 

Another  answer  to  Professor  Herrick  is  signed  in  the  same 

paper  by  Walter  Hale,  who  declares: 

"It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Herrick  to  say  that  these  stories  of 
'fake'  are  common  enough  in  Paris.  They  emanate  from  a  dis- 
gruntled horde  of  journalists  who  have  no  chance  of  getting  to 
the  front,  and  adopt  this  manner  of  venting  their  spite  against 

those  who  do 

"From  my  personal  experience,  I  know  that  correspondents 
were  present  during  a  two  days'  bombardment  of  Arras,  when 
shells  were  exploding  against  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  the  cathedral  was  on  fire  in  three  places.  They  were  in  the 
trenches  at  Blangy,  a  suburb  of  Arras,  where  the  Germans  were 
fifteen  yards  away  in  a  part  of  the  same  building,  and  a  hand- 
grenade  combat  was  in  progress.  They  were  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bois  de  Bouvigny  while  the  position  was  shelled  by  the  German 
artillery;  on  theNotre  Dame  de  Lorette  hillside  while  explosive 
bombs  fell  near  by  and  exhumed  the  dead,  and  at  Ablain  Saint- 
Nazaire  during  the  heavy  engagement  of  the  afternoon  of  July  8." 
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LITTLE    ZOLA   GETTING    RECRUITS. 

Perched  on  a  chair  in  the  Strand  this  comedian  of  the  music-liaUs  promised  to  perform  in 
any  hospital  or  barraclis  free  of  charge  for  the  duration  of  the  war  if  two  new  recruits  would 
join  the  ranlis.    He  got  them  both,  and  his  joy  is  apparent  above. 


A  NO-WAR  MAGAZINE 

ONE  of  the  prominent  British  weeklies  advertises  itself 
as  containing  no  war-articles.  Some  of  tlic  men  at  the 
front  to  whom  the  realities  put  the  printed  accounts 
of  battle  to  shame  are  said  to  welcome  su(ih  magazin<!s.  A  i)lea 
for  a  similar  publication  is  raised  in  St.  Louis,  which,*" perhaps 
inferentially,  confirms  an  English  traveler's  charge  that  Ameri- 
cans, in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  our  Eastern  seaboard, 
are  ignorant  of  the  European  struggle  and  wilfully  put  it 
by.  The  most  tre- 
mendous fact  of 
modern  history 
leaves  them  cold  or 
bewildered,  us  the 
writer  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republic,who 
suggests  the  new 
magazine,  thus  pi(!- 
tures  them: 

"This  suggestion 
is  not  made  in  any 
si)irit  of  levity  or  of 
tenderness  for  milk- 
sops and  molly- 
coddles. Such  per- 
sons have  no  need 
of  tenderness;  they 
are  tender  of  them- 
selves. They  are 
their  own  editors 
and  pick  their  ease- 
ful way  through 
the  magazines  of  a 
World  -  of  -  Things- 
as-They-Are  with- 
out being  opprest 
by  visions  of  battle 
or  shocked  l)y  mur- 
der from  the  skies 
or  sudden  death. 
Our  cry  is  uttered 
in  the  name  of 
serious  men  and 
women  who  face 
the  war  as  the 
most  dreadful  fact 
of  history — who  see  the  hecatombs  of  fair  men  offered  be- 
fore the  War  God's  image  and  little  children  and  maidens 
sacrificed  before  him  as  before  Moloch  of  old.  Borne  down  by 
the  awfulness  of  it,  the  minds  of  these  men  and  women  are 
opprest  by  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  struggle.  They 
have  not  'kept  up'  with  it;  as  its  multiform  aspects  reveal 
themselves,  they  get  further  behind  every  day.  Every  daily 
newspaper,  every  weekly,  every  monthly  magazine,  every  con- 
versation overheard  on  the  streets  or  in  the  train  reeks  of  the 
war.  The  more  they  read,  the  less  they  understand;  the  more 
of  the  trees,  the  less  of  the  wood.  They  open  everj'  periodical 
opprest  with  the  conscientious  conviction  that  they  ought  to  read 
the  Avar-articles — and  read  them  first.  There  is  no  rest  in  the 
religious  or  trade  or  technical  press." 

The  writer's  voice  rings  too  sharply  for  ironj*  in  saying: 

"Why  can  not  we  have  a  magazine  like  those  that  our  editors 
used  to  make  when  we  all  thought  that  Liege  was  in  France, 
that  the  (Jallipoli  Peninsula  was  somewhere  near  Yjjsilanti, 
Mich.,  and  that  Mackensen  was  a  Danish  musical  composer 
and  a  rival  of  Richard  Straqss?  Leading  article  about  the 
ascent  of  a  new  mountain  in  the  Canadian  Rockies;  humorous 
essay  on  'Learning  Political  Economy  by  Economizing  in 
Polities';  story  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Nicaragua  or  Spitz- 
bergen;    verses  on  'Milady's  Bower.' 

"The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  magazine  you  can  send  to  an 
invalid,  an  aged  person,  or  one  in  affliction  without  filling  the 
heaven  above  Fancy's  land  Avith  Zeppelins  and  its  seas  with  sub- 
marines, putting  ))arbed-wire  entanglements  in  its  bosky  dells 
and  16-inch  gims  spang  in  the  middle  of  its  forest  glades,  scat- 
tering corpses  over  its  meadows  and  empoisoning  its  air  with 
inflammable  gases." 


KEEPING  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  FUTURE 


HOW  TO  KEEP  PEACE,  once  it  casts  its  beams  upyn 
us,  JH  of  paramount  importance,  for  the  experience  of 
histor>'  is  that  war  breeds  wars.  The  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  which  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  on  June  17 
with  ex-President  Taft  as  its  President,  •  contemplates  just 
such  a  duty.  The  originator  of  the  League  was  President  Lowell, 
of  Harvard,  who  gives  expression  to  its  purposes  in  the  Septem- 
ber Atlantic.  He  clears  the 
ground  of  any  suspicions  that 
the  league  was  organized  to 
stop  the  present  war.  "It  is 
aimed,"  he  says,  "solely  at 
preventing  future  conflicts, 
after  the  terrible  struggle  now 
raginghascome  to  an  end;  and 
.yet  this  is  not  a  bad  time  for 
people  in  private  life  to  V)ring 
forward  jjroposals  of  such  a 
nature."  The  hope  of  the 
league  is  to  reduce  the  prol)- 
ability  of  war  to  a  minimum. 
Four  points  are  presented  up- 
on which  will  turn  the  efforts  of 
th(»  organization: 

"The  first  is  that  before  re- 
sorting to  arms  the  ni(>inbers 
of  the  league  shall  suinnit  dis- 
putes with  one  another,  if  jus- 
ticiable, to  an  international 
tribunal;  secondly,  that  in  like 
manner  they  shall  submit  non- 
justicial)le  questions — that  is, 
such  as  can  not  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  strict  international 
law — to  an  international  coun- 
cil of  conciliation,  which  shall 
recommend  a  fair  and  ami- 
cable solution;  thirdly,  that  if 
any;  member  of  the  league 
wages  war  against  another  be- 
foh'  sul)niiltirig  the  question 
in  dispute  to  the  tribunal  or 
council,  all  the  other  members 

shall  jointly,  use  forthwith  both  their  economic  and  military 
forces  against  the  State  that  so  breaks  the  peac«>;  and  fourthly, 
that  the  signatory  Powers  shall  endeavor  to  codify  and  imjirovc 
the  rules  of  international  war. 

"The  kenxl  of  tin-  proijosal.  the  feature  in  which  it  ditTers 
from  other  plans,  lies  in  tin-  third  point,  obliging  all  the  members 
of  the  league  to  declare  war  on  any  member  violating  the  pact 
«»f  pea<'e.  This  is  the  jirovision  that  provokes  both  adlirnncf 
and  opposition,  and  at  lirst  it  certainly  gives  one  a  shock  that  a 
jM'ople  should  be  asked  to  pledge  itself  to  go  to  war  over  a 
quarrel  which  is  not  of  its  making,  in  which  it  has  no  interest, 
and  in  which  it  may  beli«'ve  that  substantial  justice  lies  on  tlr 
other  side. 

"But  in  every  civilized  i-ountry  the  public  force  is  employed 
to  prevent  any  man,  however  jtist  his  claim,  from  vindicating 
his  own  right  with  his  own  h.-md  instead  of  going  to  law.  an<I  every 
citizen  is  hound,  when  needed,  to  assist  in  pn-venting  him. 
because  that  iS  the  only  way  to  restrain  private  war.  and  the 
maintenance  ot  order  is  of  p.-iramount  importance  to  every  one. 
Surely  the  family  of  nations  has  a  like  interest  in  restrainint' 
Avar  betwe«>n  States. 

".."It  will  be  observe<l  that  llir  members  of  the  leagiie  arc  nm 
to  lYind  themselves  to  enforce  the  dt'cision  of  the  tribunal  or  th(> 
award  of  the\'ouncil  of  conciliation.  That  may  come  in  the 
rcmoto  future',  but  it  is  no  part  of  this  proposal.     There  are 


1I.\KV.\KI)S   PKESIDENT. 

Who  projects  a  league  of  nations  which  would  enforce  peace  by  dc- 
clariDg  war  on  any  nation  \iolating  the- peace  pact. 


many  questions,  especially  of  a  non-justiciable  nature,  on  which 
we  should  not  be  ^silling  to  bind  ourselves  to  aceeiJt  the  decision 
of  an  arbitration,  and  where  we  should  regard  compulsion  by 
armed  inteivention  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  outrageous. 
Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  Asiatic  immigration,  or  a 
claim  that  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  an  unfortified  neutral 
highway,  or  the  desire  by  a  European  Power  to  take  possession  of 
Colombia.    But  we  ought  not,  in  the  interest  of  universal  peace, 

to  object  to  making  a  public 
statement  of  our  position  in 
these  matters  at  a  court  or 
council  before  resorting  to 
arms;  and,  in  fact,  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and 
England,  ratified  on  November 
14,  1914,  provides  that  all  dis- 
putes between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  of  every  na- 
ture whatsoever,  shall,  failing 
other  methods  of  adjustment, 
be  referred  for  investigation 
and  report  to  a  permanent  in- 
ternational commission,  with  a 
stipulation  that  neither  coun- 
try shall  declare  war  or  begin 
hostilities  during  such  investi- 
gation and  before  the  report 
is  submitted." 


President  Lowell  takes  up 
for  consideration  one  of  the 
proposals  that  many  people 
who  have  been  preaching 
pcact^maintenance  have  been 
in  agreement  upon.  The  sane- 
lion  necessarj'  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  treaties,  they 
argue,  is  an  international  police 
force,  under  the  control  of  a 
central  council  which  could  u.se 
it  to  preserve  order  throughout 
the  world.  The  plan  looks 
"visionary"  to  the  projector  of 
the  new  league,  because — 


"The  force  would  have  to 
be  at  least  large  enough  to  cope  with  the  army  that  anj'  single 
nation  could  put  into  the  field — under  existing  conditions,  let 
us  .say  five  millions  of  men  fully  equipped  and  supplied  ^^^th 
artillery  and  ,  ammunition  for  a  campaign  of  several  months. 
These  troops  need  not  be  under  arms,  or  quartered  near  The 
Hague,  but  they  must  be  thoroughly  trained  and  ready  to  be 
called  out  at  short  notice.  Practically  that  would  entail  yearly 
votes  of  tlie  l(>gislativ(>  l)odies  of  each  of  the  nations  supplying 
a  quota;  and  if  any  of  them  failed  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  preventing  others 
from  following  its  example.  The  whole  organization  would, 
therefore,  be  in  constant  danger  of  going  to  pieces. 

"But  quite  apart  from  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  perma- 
nent execution  of  such  a  plan,  let  us  see  how  it  would  affect  the 
United  States.  The  amount  of  the  contingents  of  the  various 
countries  would  be  apportioned  with  some  regard  to  population, 
wealth,  and  economic  resources;  and  if  the  total  were  five 
million  men,  our  quota  on  a  moderate  estimate  might  be  five 
hundred  thousand  men.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  keep  anything  hke  that  number  drilled, 
equipped,  and,  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the  order  of  an  inter- 
national council  composed  mainly  of  foreign  nations?  Of  course 
It  will  l)e  answered  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated,  because 
any  such  plan  wiU  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  armaments. 
But  that  IS  an  easier  thing  to  talk  about  than  to  effect,  and 
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especially  to  maintain.  One  must  not  forget  that  the  existing 
system  of  universal  compulsory  military  service  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  arose  from  Napoleon's  attempt  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
Prussian  Army.  He  would  be  a  bold  or  sanguine  man  who 
should  assert  that  any  treaty  to  limit  armaments  could  not  in 
like  manner  be  evaded;  and  however  much  they  were  limited, 
the  quantity  of  troops  to  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign 
council  would  of  necessity 'be  large,  while  no  nation  would  be 
willing  to  pledge  for  the  purpose  the  whole  of  its  military  force." 

Another  proposal  for  bringing  a  belligerent  nation  to  terms  is 
the  application  of  economic  pressure  by  a  universal  agreement. 
Dr.  Lowell  looks  into  this  particular  expedient: 

"A  threat  of  universal  boycott  is,  no  doubt,  formidable,  but 
by  no  means  so  formidable  as  a  threat  of  imiversal  war.  A 
large  country  with  great  natural  resources  which  has  determined 
to  make  war  might  be  willing  to  face  commercial  non-intercourse 
with,  the  other  members  of  the  league  during  hostilities,  when  it 
would  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  risk  of  fighting  them. 
A  threat,  for  example,  by  England,  France,  and  Germany  to 
stop  all  trade  with  the  United  States  might  or  might  not  have 
prevented  our  going  to  war  with  Spain;  but  a  declaration  that 
they  would  take  part  with  all  their  armies  and  navies  against 
us  would  certainly  have  done  so. 

"It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  threat  of  general  non- 
intercourse  would  bear  much  more  hardly  on  some  countries 
than  on  others.  That  may  not  in  itself  be  a  fatal  objection, 
but  a  very  serious  consideration  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  premium  on  preparation  for  war.  A  nation  which 
had  accumulated  vast  quantities  of  munitions,  food,  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  might  afford  to  disregard  it;  while  another  less 
fully  prepared  could  not. 

"Moreover,  economic  pressure,  altho  urged  as  a  milder  mea- 
sure, is  in  fact  more  difficult  to  apply  and  maintain.  A  dec- 
laration of  war  is  a  single  act,  and  when  made  sustains  itself 
by  the  passion  it  inflames;  while  commercial  non-intercourse  is 
a  continuous  matter,  subject  to  constant  opposition  exerted  in 
an  atmosphere  relatively  cool.  Our  manufacturers  would  com- 
plain bitterly  at  being  deprived  of  dye-stuffs  and  other  chemical 
products  on  account  of  a  quarrel  in  which  we  had  no  interest; 
the  South  would  suffer  severely  by  the  loss  of  a  market  for 
cotton;  the  shipping  firms  and  the  exporters  and  importers  of 
all  kinds  would  be  gravely  injured;  and  all  these  interests  would 
bring  to  bear  upon  Congress  a  pressure  well-nigh  irresistible. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  every  other  neutral  country,  a  fact 
that  would  be  perfectly  well  known  to  the  intending  belligerent 
and  reduce  its  fear  of  a  boycott." 

President  Lowell  states  other  obstacles  in  the  path  of  organized 
opposition  to  war  less  obvious  to  the  lay  mind,  and  admits  their 
gravity.  He  acknowledges  that  no  proposal  could  meet  all 
possible  contingencies  or  prevent  all  future  wars.  But  he  feels 
it  could  prevent  some  wars,  and  is  thus  worth  trying.  Our  own 
position  in  respect  to  the  proposals  reveals  the  fact  that  herein 
is  contemplated  "a  radical  and  subversive  departure  from  the 
traditional  poHcy  of  our  country": 

"Would  it  be  wise  for  us  to  be  parties  to  such  an  agreement? 
At  the  threshold  of  such  a  discussion  one  thing  is  clear.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  urge  our  own  Government  to  join  a  movement 
for  peace,  we  have  no  business  to  discuss  any  plan  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  worse  than  futile— it  is  an  impertinence — for  Americans  to 
advise  the  people  of  Europe  how  they  ought  to  conduct  their 
affairs  if  we  have  nothing  in  common  with  them;  to  suggest  to 
them  conventions  with  burdens  which  are  well  enough  for  them, 
but  which  we  are  not  willing  to  share.  If  our  peace-organiza- 
tions are  not  prepared  to  have  us  take  part  in  the  plans  they 
devise,  they  had  better  disband,  or  confine  their  discussions  to 
Pan-American  questions. 

"  To  join  such  a  league  would  mean,  no  doubt,  a  larger  force  of 
men  trained  for  arms  in  this  country,  more  munitions  of  war  on 
hand,  and  better  means  of  producing  them  rapidly;  for  altho 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  members  of  the  league  would  never 
be  actually  called  upon  to  carry  out  their  promise  to  fight,  they 
ought  to  have  a  potential  force  for  the  purpose.  But  m  any 
case  this  countrv  ought  not  to  be  so  little  prepared  for  an 
emergency  as  it  is  to-day,  and  it  would  require  to  be  less  fully 
armed  if  it  joined  a  league  pledged  to  protect  its  members  against 
attack  than  if  it  stood  alone  and  unprotected. 

"The  proposal  is  only  a  suggestion— defective  probably,  crude 
certainly  but  if,  in  spite  of  that,  it  is  the  most  promising  plan  for 
maintaining  peace  now  brought  forward,  it  ments  sympathetic 
consideration  both  here  and  abroad." 


CLASS-HATRED   IN    LABOR-DAY   SERMONS 

PERHAPS  THE  MEMORIES  of  some  recent  Labor-day 
sermons  will  recall  to  the  hearers  whether  optimism  or 
despair  was  the  note  of  the  preacher.  There  has  been 
suggestion  to  both  courses,  points  out  the  editor  of  The  Social 
Service  Review  (New  York),  and  the  preachers  who  yielded 
to  the  inspirations  of  darker  hue  were,  he  thinks,  led  into  re- 
grettable paths.  His  comments  are  the  result  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  July-August  Methodist  Review  called  "Songs  of 
Labor,"  by  Prof.  Harry  S.  Ward,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  in  America.  It  was  proffered 
as  sermonic  suggestion,  Professor  Ward  saying,  "A  glimpse  at 
some  of  the  recent  labor-poetry  may  inspire  the  preacher  to  do 
it  justice."  The  editor  of  The  Social  Service  Review,  however, 
thinks  the  material  Professor  Ward  offers  might  better  have 
been  termed  "Labor-Hymns  of  Hate."  To  have  chosen  them 
for  a  theme  would,  he  observes,  be  to  turn  aside  from  obvious 
material  of  an  encouraging  nature.  Clergymen  generally,  he 
reminds  us,  recognize  that  industrial  peace  does  not  always 
obtain  in  this  country.     Furthermore: 

"It  is  also  recognized  that  a  true  case  has  been  made  against 
some  employers  of  utter  disregard  of  their  employees'  welfare. 
This  is  more  true  of  the  past  than  the  present.  Time  was  when 
the  workingman  and  the  workingwoman — yes,  and  the  child — ■ 
were  looked  on  as  so  much  material  out  of  which  profit  was 
coined,  entirely  regardless  of  the  ethics  of  human  brotherhood. 

"That  this  condition  has  changed  is  apparent  to  all  students 
of  economics,  and  also  to  the  preacher  who  keeps  in  touch  with 
local  industrial  affairs.  As  Ida  Tarbell  has  shown  in  her  ad- 
mirable articles  recently  appearing  in  The  Ainericati  Magazine, 
observing  the  Golden  Rule  in  business  is  to-day  a  good  business- 
proposition.  The  average  employer  finds  that'  it  pays  to  provide 
better  working  conditions  for  his  employees,  and  that  it  pays 
to  give  living  wages,  and  that  it  pays  to  prevent  industrial 
accidents.  Leaving  humanitarian  considerations  entirely  out 
of  the  proposition,  it  is  'good  business'  to  conserve  those  who 
keep  the  wheels  revolving  and  who  make  possible  the  profits 
which  are  the  prime  incentive  of  all  labor. 

"The  average  observant  clergyman  also  knows  that  to-day  the 
employers  Avith  whom  he  comes  in  personal  contact  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  avoiding  strife  or  differences  with  their  men.  In- 
dustrial peace  is  logically  and  rationally  the  coveted  goal,  and 
unceasing  efforts  are  made  to  that  end  through  the  medium  of 
boards  of  adjustment  and  conciliation  and  in  other  ways. 

"It  is  in  recognition  of  this  spirit,  of  this  new  order  of  things, 
that  many  preachers  select  as  their  Labor-Sunday  theme  only 
those  subjects  which  breathe  of  cooperation  and  mutual  justice. 
The  incitement  to  industrial  war  and  reprisal  for  real  or  fancied 
wrongs  has  no  part  in  the  Labor-Sunday  sermons  of  the  majority 
of  clergymen,  yet  we  find  an  occasional  glaring  instance  of  just 
such  efforts." 

The  editor  then  turns  to  Professor  Ward's  article  where  the 
latter  course  seems  to  be  suggested.     He  quotes  from  it  as  follows : 

"A  new  creative  force  is  entering  the  world  of  letters.  Its 
first  expression  is  in  song.  "  This  is  the  primitive  form  of  litera- 
ture, expressing  in  rhythmic  speech — in  ballads  and  folk-song — 
the  elemental  emotions  of  life,  the  fundamental  tasks.  It  is  a 
mighty  force  which  now  breaks  into  literary  expression,  the 
massed  life  of  the  toilers. 

"Over  in  England  from  the  ranks  of  the  'navvies,'  the  unskilled 
wandering  workers,  comes  Patrick  Magill  in  'Songs  of  the  Dead 
End,'  to  fling  his  anger  against  the  'master  class,'  to  make  the 
people  of  purple  and  fine  linen  ponder  the  gi-oss  bestiahty,  the 
somber,  yeasty  questionings,  of  the  group  who  hew  the  wood 
and  draw  the  water  for  our  luxurious  civilization.  Thus  do 
they  hve  and  labor: 

And  there  in  the  primitive  fastness,  more  like  brutes  tlian  like  men. 
They're  huddloci  in  rat-riddled  cabins,  stuck  in  the  feculent  fen. 
Where  the  red  searing  heat  of  the  summer  purges  them  drier  than  bone. 
Where  Medusa-faced  winter  in  turn  stiffens  their  limbs  into  stone. 

Hemmed  up  like  fleas  in  the  Assures,  sweated  like  swine  in  the  silt, 
So  that  your  deserts  be  conquered,  so  that  yoiu-  mansions  be  built.   .   .   . 
The  wild  arms  tossed  to  the  heavens,  as  the  outworks  crumble  beneath. 
The  curse  of  surprize  aud  of  horror  that  is  hissed  through  the  closen  teeth, 
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The  tlerrick.s  that  break  at  their  pivots  with  the  strain  of  the  burden  they 

bear. 
Crushing  the  men  at  the  windlass  before  they  can  utter  a  prayer. 

The  editor  of  The  Sociid  Service  Review  finds  not  much  fault 
with  the  above  poem,  even  tho  the  rao.tive  behind  its  use  in  a 
I^bor-day  sermon  seems  questionable.  He  has  no  tolerance  for 
another  quotation,  which  he  describes  as  "foul  and  obscene": 

"The  professor  quotes  from  a  poem,  'The  Republic,'  by 
Arturo  fJiovannitti,  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  as  |)roof  of  tlie  mighty  forct-  which  now  breaks  into 
hterary  expression,  the  mas.sed  life  of  tlie  toilers.'  He  says  in 
I)reface: 

"'We  may  well  pardon  his  (Giovannitti's)  description  of  our 
(Jovernment  as  it  api)ears  to  the  working  class  when  they  meet 
with  lawlessness  in  high  places,  when  they  are  denied  the  rights 
of  assembly  and  free  speech,  when  anarchic  associations  of 
■good  citizens"  replace  constitutional  guaranties  with  arbitrary 
brutality.' 

"Giovannitti's  description  of  our  Government — Professor 
Ward's  (Jovernment,  and  yours — is  as  follows: 

And  when  upon  the  great  surprize 

Flew  her  disheveled  victories 

To  all  the  lands,  on  all  the  seas. 
Like  ariKr.v  eaRles  in  the  skies. 

To  ring  the  call  of  brotherhood 

And  hail  mankind  from  shore  to  shore 
Wrapt  in  her  splendid  tricolor 

The  People's  virgin  bride  she  stood. 

This  was  the  dawn.     But  when  the  day 

Wore  out  with  .ill  its  festive  songs. 

.\nd  all  the  hearts  and  all  the  tongues 
Were  stille<l  in  wonder  and  dismay — 

When  night  with  velvet-sandaled  feet 

Stole  in  her  chamber's  solitude. 

Behold :   she  lay  tliere  naked,  lewd. 
.\  drunken  liarlot  of  the  street, 

With  withered  breasts  and  shaggy  hair 

Soile<l  b.v  each  wanton,  frothy  kiss. 

IJelween  a  sergeant  of  police 
And  a  decrepit  millionaire. 

"Is  further  comment  necessary'.'  If  this  is  the  quality  of 
inspiration  to  be  olTered  tlie  clergy  of  tliis  country  in  tiie  (jrcpa- 
ration  of  their  Labor-.Sunday  sermons,  if  our  leaders  in  social- 
'.xervice  a<'livities  continue  to  lend  themselves  to  the  diss(>mi- 
nalion  of  such  rancor-breeding,  vicious,  and  false  doctrines,  wliat 
is  the  hope  for  industrial  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  man?" 


RACK  AM)  KKIJGION 

THAT  A  MAN'S  HKLIGIOX  depends  on  his  mental 
"set" — his  tendency  to  react,  which  he  may  or  may 
not  be  free  to  follow — is  asserted  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Diggs, 
of  the  I'niversity  of  Virginia,  in  Tlir  Journal  of  I'h.ilosophi/. 
l'xyrholi)gi/,  ami  Sricnlijir  Mclhod.t  (New  York,  June).  The  ele- 
ments that  determine  this  mental  set  are  a  man's  ancestry  and 
his  surroimdings,  and  liiis  means.  Professor  Diggs  believes, 
that  race*  is  the  cloniinant  factor  in  religion.  The  "mental  set" 
of  a  |)eople  also  manifests  itself  in  otlu'r  ways,  of  course,  such  as 
in  politics,  society,  and  education;  and  the  writ<>r  has  much 
to  say  on  these  sul)jects.  We  have  room  here  only  for  his 
conclusions  regarding  its  peculiar  effect  on  our  religious  beliefs 
and  I'ustoms.  Heligion,  he  thinks,  is  peculiarly  racial.  What 
men  do  and  .say  about  business  is  largely  determined  liy  sur- 
roundings. What  men  believe  of  the  future  and  past,  of  life 
and  death,  are  matters  of  "  temi)erament "  or  ra«Mal  set.  Of 
course,  individuals  may  be  found  who  diverge  from  the  rule  for 
one  reason  or  another,  but  such  are  exceptions.      He  goes  on: 

"U  is  often  stated  that  Christianity  is  a  Semitic  religion 
aflopted  by  non-Semitic  peoples.  This  is  argued  to  show  that 
we  obtained  our  religion  from  Asia,  and  that,  therefore,  in 
spreading  Christianity  in  the  Kast  we  are  only  returning  bor- 
rowed capital.  It  may  be  true  that,  historically  speaking. 
Christianity  is  of  Semitic,  and.  therefore,  of  Asiatic  origin;  but, 
l)sychologically  speaking,  Christianity  is  neither  S<Mnitic  nor 
Asiatic.      If  we  accept  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  we  can 


not  help  seeing  that  Christianity  even  in  its  infancy  was  not 
in  accord  with  Jewish  mental  set.  And  if  this  was  true  at  the 
beginning,  how  much  more  so  after  it  has  been  accepted  and 
transformed  by  Western  minds'?  .  .  .  One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  Christianity  is  non-Semitic  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
cn\  ironment  no  Semitic  people  have  ever  been  induced  to  accept 
it.  The  Semitic  mind  seems  to  require  a  strictly  monotheistic 
religion,  and  this  they  find  in  Judaism  or  Mohammedanism.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Occidental  peoples  insist  on  a  concrete,  prac- 
tical religion,  and  this  they  find  in  Christianity.  The  more 
typical  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  or  at  least  the  cultured  among 
them,  do  not  long  for  the  concrete  expression  of  religious  belief 
tliat  Western  peoples  do.  Logical  philosophical  speculation 
appeals  to  their  mental  set — hence  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  after  twenty  centuries  of  effort.  Chris- 
tianity has  scarcely  made  an  impression  in  the  East.  The 
handful  of  native  Oriental  Christians  is  absolutely  negligible  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  number  who  still  give  expression  to 
their  religious  thoughts  through  adherence  to  some  of  the  several 
P^astern  religions.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  Mohammedanism 
nor  any  other  f^astern  religion  has  ever  made  headwaj-  among 
Western  peoples.  Their  total  following  is  negligible.  How  are 
these  facts  to  be  explained?  We  sometimes  say  that  Eastern 
religions  are  incomprehensible  to  us  and  our  religion  to  the 
Orientals.  This  is  true.  For  a  religion  to  be  genuine  it  must 
be  the  most  subtle  expression  of  the  inward  mentality;  and 
the  mentalities  of  Eastern  and  of  Western  peoples  are  widely 
different." 

Tho  all  Occidental  peoples  unquestionably  resemble  one  an- 
other. Professor  Diggs  goes  on  to  say,  yet  they  are  divided  into 
well-marked  groups.  Broadly  speaking,  the  religions  of  Europe 
and  America  may  be  divided  thus:  (1)  Religions  having  a 
tangible  head,  emphasizing  faith;  ('2)  individualistic  and  in- 
tellectual religions,  emphasizing  freedom  of  belief;  (li)  emotional 
religions,  emphasizing  personal  experience.     To  quote  further: 

"While  all  Christian  religions  possess  to  some  extent  all  of 
these  qualities,  the  emphasis  is  quite  different.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  churches  are  the  important  examples  of  the  first  class 
given  above;  Lutherans.  Presbyterians,  and  Puritans  may 
serve  as  examples  of  the  second  class;  Baptists  and  Methodists 
are  usually  representatives  of  the  third  class.  Of  course  all 
o\('rlap. 

"If  we  make  a  list  of  the  countries  in  which  the  decided 
majority  of  the  people  profess  a  religion  of  class  one,  that 
is,  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  countries,  we  will  find  them 
IH'opled  by  (\>ltic  or  Slavonic  races.  Such  a  list  of  countries 
for  the  second  class  of  religions  will  include  Teutonic  peoples 
only  (using  that  term  in  a  broad  historic  sense  corresponding  to 
physical  formation  of  the  head  and  face),  and  the  more  Teutonic 
in  blood  the  more  Protestant  in  the  full,  non-emotional  sense  is 
their  religion.  Ireland  is  an  example  of  a  brachycephalic  people 
who  through  political  accident  speak  a  modified  Teutonic 
language  and  who  are  united  with  a  Protestant  people,  yet  they 
are  as  Catholic  as  the  people  of  Spain  or  Italy,  with  whom  they 
have  more  racial  kinship.  The  same  relation  holds  for  the 
.Scotch  Highlanders  in  so  far  as  their  blood  remains  predomi- 
nantly Celtic.  When  for  any  reason  a  people  have  adopted  a 
religion  foreign  to  their  mental  set  wo  find  that  they  adapt  it  to 
suit  their  own  mentality,  just  as  they  do  language  or  material 
civilization.  For  example,  the  Welsh,  tho  Protestant,  have  an 
emotional  form  of  Protestantism  which,  psychologically  speaking, 
is  more  akin  to  Roman  Catholicism  than  to  Lutheraiiism.  Our 
Southern  negroes  furnish  another  example  of  fitting  a  religion  to 
a  race.  It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  negro  religions  that  these  religions,  tho  called  by  the  same 
names,  have  scarcely  any  points  in  common  with  the  religions  of 
the  whites. 

"This  one  mode  of  thought-expression  is  so  varied  and  im- 
portant that  whole  books  could  be  written  on  race  and  religion; 
but  we  have  only  attempted  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more 
important  and  obvious  relations. 

"The  effect  of  crossing  or  interbreeding  two  dissimilar  races 
IS  very  different  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individuals  pro- 
duced, and  that  of  the  race  or  people  i)roduced.  An  individual 
resulting  from  a  cross  of  dissimilar  races  may  be  mentally 
superior  (or  inferior)  to  either.  When  a  large  number  of  such 
persons  exist  in  a  country,  social,  political,  religious,  and  all  other 
institutions  must  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  for  none 
of  the  existing  institutions  which  were  fitted  to  the  mental  set 
of  the  parent  races  can  fit  that  of  the  new  and  as  yet  heterogene- 
ous race." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


MAURICE  MAETERLINCK  and 
Emile  Verhaeren  are  the  only  living 
Belgian  writers  whose  Avork  was  known  to 
American  readers  before  Belgium  became 
the  most  pitied  of  nations.  Now,  however, 
the  publishers  are  bringing  out  books  likely 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Belgian 
literature.  Among  these,  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  "Belgian  Poems,  Chants 
Patriotiques  et  Autres  Poemes,"  by  Emile 
Cammaerts,  which  has  recently  come  from 
the  press  of  the  John  Lane  Company. 

These  poems  are  printed  in  French,  but 
on  the  page  opposite  each  one  is  given  a 
translation  into  English.  The  one  which 
we  quote  follows  closely  the  rhythm  of  its 
French  original.  It  commemorates  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  events  of  the  war — En- 
gland's hospitality  to  the  Belgian  refugees. 

THE  BLIND  MAN  AND  HIS  SON 

By  Emile  Cammaerts 
{Translated  by  Alfred  Perceval  Graves) 

"  I  hear  no  more  the  distant  roar 

Of  the  enemy's  gun; 

Where  are  we,  O  my  son?" 
"My  father,  safe  on  England's  shore!" 

"  I  hear  no  more  the  frantic  wind 

Amid  the  cordage  moan ; 
Again  my  fumbling  footsteps  find 

Firm  sand  with  pebbles  strown. 
My  son,  are  all  our  miseries  o'er?" 
"Father,  we  stand  on  England's  shore." 

"  Kind  words  I  can  not  understand 

Are  falling  on  my  ear; 
Far,  far  am  I  from  my  own  land. 

Why  is  their  sound  so  dear?" 
"O  father,  it  is  England's  speech 
That  welcomes  us  upon  the  beach." 

"My  son,  a  fragrance  sweet  yet  sharp 

As  Uberty's  own  breath 
My  soul  inhales;  it  stirs  my  harp 

And  wakens  it  from  death. 
Bird,  ties,  and  brook  with  sweet  turmoil 

Of  home  so  much  they  mind  me. 
Why  should  they  loose  my  sorrow's  coil. 

Why  such  refreshment  find  me?" 
"Father,  you  rest  on  English  soil." 

"Bow  down,  my  son,  bow  down  with  me. 

And,  knee  to  knee. 
Let  each  first  lay  his  war-bruised  hand 

On  this  good  earth,  his  warm  lips  press 
Against  it,  praying  next  to  his  own  land 

That  God  this  fair  free  English  soil  may  bless." 

Another  poem  by  this  writer  we  give  in 
the  Enghsh  version  of  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston.  We  take  it  from  Lord  Curzon 's 
"War  Poems  and  Other  Translations" 
(John  Lane  Company),  a  book  which  is 
the  fruit  of  extraordinary  scholarship  and 
skill  in  verse-making.  The  translator 
has  not  closely  imitated  the  form  of  the 
original,  but  he  has  faithfully  reproduced 
its  spirit. 

SONG  OF  THE  BELGIANS 

By  EMir-E  Cammaerts 
{Translated  by  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston) 

Reck  not  that  your  wounds  are  bleeding, 
Reck  not  that  your  voice  is  weak; 

Louder  than  the  roar  of  cannon. 
Higher  than  the  battle-shriek. 


Sing,  my  countrymen,  the  story 

Of  the  fields  we  have  not  won. 
Fields  of  failure  but  of  glory, 

'Neath  this  fair  autumnal  sun: 
Sing  how,  when  the  tempter  whispered, 

"Buy  your  safety  with  your  sliame," 
Said  we,  "Sooner  no  dishonor 

Shall  defile  the  Belgian  name!" 

Here,  amid  the  smoking  ruins, 

Dinant,  Aershot,  Termond, 
Beat  the  drum  and  blow  the  bugle. 

Dance  to  the  im  won  ted  sound! 
Belgians,  dance  and  sing  our  glory 

On  this  consecrated  ground — 
Eyes  are  burning,  brains  are  turning — • 

Heed  not!  dance  the  merry  round! 

Come  with  flaming  beechen  branches. 

And  the  music  of  the  drum; 
Come,  and  strew  them  on  the  earth-heaps 

Where  our  dead  Ue  buried,  come! 
Choose  a  day  like  this,  my  brothers. 

When  the  wind  a  pattern  weaves 
'Mid  the  shivering  poplar  tree-tops. 

When  the  scent  of  fallen  leaves 
Floats  like  perfume  through  the  woodland. 

As  it  doth  to-day,  that  so 
Some  sweet  odor  of  our  good  land 

IMay  be  with  them,  down  below. 

We  will  pray  the  earth  they  held  so 

Deal ,  to  rock  them  in  her  arm, 
On  her  vast  and  ample  bosom 

Once  again  to  make  them  warm. 
So  that  haply,  as  they  slumber. 

They  may  dream  of  battles  new, 
Dream  that  Brussels  is  retaken. 

That  Malines  is  theirs  anew, 
That  Namiu',  Liege,  and  Louvain 

See  their  armies  enter  in. 
Till  they  thunder,  in  the  imdcr- 

World,  into  a  waste  Berlin! 

Reck  not  that  your  wounds  are  bleeding. 

Reck  not  that  your  voice  is  weak: 
Deeper  than  the  roar  of  cannon. 

Higher  than  the  battle-shriek. 
E'en  altho  your  woimds  are  bleeding. 

E'en  altho  your  heart-strings  break. 
Sing  of  hope  and  hate  unshaken, 

'Neath  this  fair  autumnal  sun : 
Sing  how,  when  the  tempter  whispered, 

"Sweet  is  vengeance,  when  'tis  done," 
Said  we  louder,  "We  are  prouder, 

Mercy's  garland  to  have  won!" 


Lord  Curzon's  book  contains  translations 
from  the  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Hindu  into  English,  and  from  English  into 
Latin.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
poems  is  this  translation  from  Dr.  Louis 
Frechette,  a  Canadian  poet  who  has 
proved  his  poetic  mastery  of  Vjoth  the 
French  and  the  English  languages. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLAG 
The  French-Canadian  and  His  Son 

By  Louis  Frechette 
{Translated  by  Lord  Curzon   of  Kedleston) 

"It  is  the  flag  of  England! 

Stainless,  against  the  sky. 
Where  is  the  land  but  sees  it 

Floating  in  majesty? 

"It  gleams  on  every  shore-Une, 
Where  progress  forward  sweeps. 

Beyond  the  furthest  forests. 
Beyond  the  stormiest  deeps. 


"And  where.soe'er  man's  spirit 

Fares  on,  it  streams  before, 
Like  Noah's  dove,  or  lightning 

From  .Sinai  flashed  of  yore. 

"Forget  the  days  of  tempest. 

And  low,  my  son,  incline. 
Because  to-day  this  banner 

Floats  o'er  thy  head  and  mine." 

"Father — forgive  my  daring — 

Have  we  not  also  one?" 
"Ah,  yes,  there  is  anotlier. 

To  kneel  and  kiss,  my  son!" 

Here  is  a  religious  poem  of  a  kind  all  too 
rare  in  these  days  of  wholesale  bloodshed. 
Some  of  the  images  suggest  the  work  of 
Francis  Thompson,  but  the  expression  is 
.simpler;  it  is  less  Latin.  The  author's 
name  is  not  known  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  will  be  known  if  he  (or  she)  has 
written  many  poems  equal  to  this.  We 
quote  it  from  the  Ave  Maria. 

THE  HOLY  THREE  IN  EGYPT 

By  M.  Woellwarth 

When  in  Egypt  lived  the  Three 

We  call  the  Holy  Family, 

AU  their  humble  dwelUng  round 

Lay  a  tiny  strip  of  ground. 

Here  Mary  walked  at  eventide. 

With  Child  Jesus  at  her  side. 

And  where  her  robe's  hem  touched  the  eartli 

Sprang  flowers  white  and  blue  to  birth: 

Eastern  poppies  glowing  shone — 

Flower  lamps  lit  by  the  sun. 

'Twixt  the  low  hills  and  the  sky 

Snowy  birds  went  fluttering  by. 

When  the  last  pale  rays  of  Ught 

Were  lost  within  the  veil  of  night, 

Then  those  dear  and  holy  Three 

Went  to  rest  all  silently — 

Mary  close  beside  her  Sweet, 

Gentle  Joseph  at  their  feet. 

Now  the  things  without  a  soul 

Came  gliding  out  from  tree  and  hole — 

Desert  eagle,  flying  bat, 

Leopard,  lion,  mouse,  and  rat; 

Shy  wild  goat  and  prancing  kid 

Between  the  lynx  and  vulture  sUd; 

All  the  things  that  creep  and  run — 

Lizard,  asp,  chameleon — 

Round  the  house  till  break  of  day 

A  strange  and  silent  guard  they  lay. 

When  morning  tossed  the  gay  sun  up, 

.\  golden  ball  in  sapphire  cup. 

Oft  Mary  saw  with  wondering  eyes 

Her  little  Son  awake  and  rise. 

There  He  stood  in  short  white  gown. 

Pink  and  flushed  and  golden  brown. 

She  watched  Him  cro.ss  the  cottage  floor. 

She  watched  Him  slip  out  through  tlie  door; 

.\iid  when  tlie  l>easts  .s;iw  Him  advance, 

Eacli  made  a  quaint  obeisance. 

Slie  saw  His  tiny  hand  thrust  through 

Tlie  lion's  mane,  as  tlio  He  knew 

His  the  power  to  sul)jugate 

By  love  divine  all  fear  and  hate. 

The  wild  ass  and  the  fox  He  led: 

A  white  dove  fluttered  round  His  head. 

The  others  softly  followed  Him 

Until  He  readied  the  desert  rim; 

For  where  the  desert-line  liegan. 

He  clapped  His  hands  and  off  they  ran. 

When  from  tliis  entrancing  game 

Back  on  dancing  feet  He  came, 

Mary  ran  her  Lord  to  meet. 

Kissed  His  robe,  His  hands,  His  feet; 

And  often,  when  she  sat  apart, 

Pondered  this  thing  in  her  heart. 
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The  Gift 

for  a 
Lifetime 


THE  giving  of  gifts  is  a  cus- 
tom more  ancient  than  the 
I'yramids.  From  time  immemorial 
It  has  been  the  highest  expression 
of  esteem  and  appreciation. 

In  recent  years  no  sentiment  has 
been  held  more  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  classes  than  the  giving  of  a 
watch  to  grown  sons  and  daughters. 
Such  a  gift  is  especially  appropri- 
ate when  boys  and  girls  go  away 
to  school  or  college. 

For  this  occasion  no  watch  is  so 
worthy  of  consideration  as  The 
l^lgui,  the  fine  production  of  our 
rich  American  genius. 

1  he  Elgin  is  beautiful  in  design. 
It  is  a  timekeeper  of  unsurpassable 
repute.  Into  its  construction  are 
built  those  durable  qualities  that 
give  heirloom  possibilities,  suggest- 
ing the  loving  remembrance  of  the 
giver  in  years  to  come. 

No  flight  of  fancy,  indulged  by 
mightiest  kings  of  old,  ever  dreamed 
of  a  gift  so  rare  as  an  Elgin  Watch, 
^'et  modern  resources  and  skill 
make  it  yours  to  own  or  yours  to 
give  at  very  modest  expense. 

Your  jeweler,  an  Elgineer,  has  Elgin 
Watches  as  tine  as  you 
laretobuv.     He  will      ,  ioRd  elgin 

.1  -It  (Kxlii  Thin  Modrl) 

case    them    ruhly    or  i,oo,.iuf 

simply,  according    to      u.  m.  wheelfr 
your  purse.  tifuSso 

B.  W.  RAVMOM) 
Wilte  (oiKljin  booklet, "Time  ^R-  R-  Walch) 

rakinc— I  ImrKcrpinc."  S«nd  i'S  »•  t7i 

lumped  ami  addtrurdrnvrlope  I.AUY  ELGIN 

lur  let  ul  Elgin  i'otlri  Slampi.     A  wide  ungc  o(  pricri 

ELGIN 

Vi^a  t  cVi  e  s 

KEEP      T  I  h^  E 

KLGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois 


.S(runsk>,  Rose.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Pp.  331. 
llliLstrat«d.  Index  and  map.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $2.50  net. 

Rose  Strunsky  has  a  new  reason  for  the 
strife  that  divided  the  North  and  South. 
It  was  not  the  al)oliti()ii  of  slavery,  not 
State  rif^hts,  but  whether  the  large  land- 
holder or  the  small  landholder  should 
(•ontrol  the  country.  In  the  South  large 
estates  were  worked  by  slaves  (whieh  were 
also  property).  In  free  States  the  small 
landholder  had  to  pay  for  his  labor.  The 
underlying  question  at  dispute  was  whether 
new  Stales  when  they  came  into  the 
Union  should  be  controlled  by  slave-owning 
lords  of  the  manor  or  by  men  who  made 
a  livelihood  by  the  .sweat  of  their  brow.  The 
life  of  Lincoln  has  been  so  admirably 
covered  by  other  biographers  that  any  new 
life  of  him  must  be  more  or  less  of  a 
recapitulation.  Rose  Strunsky,  however, 
treats  in  an  interesting  manner  of  Lincoln's 
origin,  early  struggles,  love-affairs,  journey- 
ings  on  the  Kighth  Judicial  Court  Circuit 
in  Illinois,  his  di.sappointments,  and  his 
debates  with  Douglass.  All  she  writes 
helps  us  to  follow  the  development  of  the 
character  of  Lincoln. 

Kales,  .Albert  .M.  I'npopular  Government  In 
the  I'nlted  States,  (loth.  Pp.  263.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  clear  analysis  of  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  practise  of  democracy  in 
the  United  States  to-day  and  of  the 
remedies  which  have  appeared.  The  hin- 
drance is,  of  course,  l)oss  or  ring  rule,  holding 
its  position  extra-legally  l)ecause  of  the 
necessary  ignorance  of  the  electorate.  This 
ignorance  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  voters,  but  to  the 
terrifying  number  of  candidates  for  a 
terrifying  number  of  offices  upon  which  a 
voter  is  expected  to  exercise  his  discrimi- 
nation.    The  author  says: 

"Formerly  unpopular  government  was 
founded  uj)on  the  absence  of  any  voting. 
To-day  the  electorate,  while  voting  furi- 
ously, has  nevertheless  lu'cn  deprived  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  ballot  because  a  burden 
of  knowledge  .  .  .  has  been  i)laced  upon 
it  which,  under  present  conditions,  it  does 
not  and  can  not  fulfil.  Thus,  l)y  the  simple 
process  of  too  inuch  soK-alled  jjopular 
democracy — that  is,  too  much  decentraliza- 
tion of  governmental  power  and  too  much 
voting— we  have  arrived  at  the  essential 
condition  which  invites  the  establishment 
of  unpoi)uIar  gr)vernment — namely,  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  electorate." 

The  most  direct  cure  for  this  situation 
lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  numher  of 
oflices  which  have  to  be  filled  by  election 
and  the  increa.se  of  the  responsibility  and 
j)ower  of  those  holding  such  offices.  Again, 
the  author  says: 

"The  war  on  politocraey  will  never  cease 
till  some  great  national  crisis  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  political  phiIosoi)liy  and  a 
sound  practise  under  it  which  will  sweep 
extra  legal -government  from  the  field. 
That  jjhilosopliy  is  summed  up  in  three 
prosaic  words:  The  Short  Ballot.  They 
are  the  emancipation  proclamation  for  our 
government." 

One  must  not  think  that  the  valuo  of 
Profes.sor  Kales's  book  lies  simply  in  its 
diagnosing  of  the  comi)laint  of  the  body 
I)<>litic  as  others  have  diagnosed  it,  and 
prescribing  the  remedy  that  is  becoming 


more  and  more  popular.  He  has  done  more 
than  that.  His  analysis  of  the  complaint  is 
supported  by  a  careful  study  of  the  rise 
of  the  extra-legal  government  in  American 
political  life  and  a  similar  examination  of 
the  newer  electoral  and  governmental 
methods  which  are  being  tried  out.  In 
addition  to  chapters  on  the  Australian 
ballot  and  on  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall,  there  are  excellent  chapters  on 
the  commission  form  of  government  in 
small  cities,  and  the  apphcation  of  those 
principles  to  the  larger  cities  and  the 
State,  on  methods  of  selecting  and  retiring 
judges,  and  on  changes  in  the  plan  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Altogether  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  hook  every  earnest  student  of 
politics  should  read. 

Hicks,  Knvs  Mall.  The  Craft  of|Hand-Made 
Rugs.  Pp.  250.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  & 
Co.     $2. 

The  handicraft  of  colonial  days  was 
successful  because  it  came  through  the 
needs  of  the  colonial  pioneer.  "They  were 
made  to  please  the  worker;  consequently 
they  were  made  mth  real  joy  and  became 
beautiful  as  an  expression  of  joy."  The 
general  interest  aroused  by  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  has  re\ived  certain  old- 
time  industries,  and  this  book  is  a  "prac- 
tical guide  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  hand-made  rugs  of  our  grandmother's 
day."  There  are  descriptions,  with  fine 
illustrations,  of  the  braided  rug,  the 
scalloped  rug,  the  knitted  rug,  the  crocheted, 
needle-woven,  and  the  rag  rug.  Specific 
directions  are  given  for  the  proper  choice  of 
material,  shape,  and  color,  rules  for  dyeing, 
and  methods  of  making.  The  author  adds 
several  chapters  on  the  applied  arts  of 
stencil-making  and  an  interesting  chapter 
on  old-time  lights:  bayberry-candles  and 
tallow  dips. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth.  My  XaAj  of  the  Chinese 
Courtyard.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.262.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  last  stronghold  of  the  mysterious 
East  is  the  hearts  of  its  women.  All  the 
world  now  treads  its  streets  and  interprets 
the  secrets  of  its  common  hfe,  but  within 
the  courtyards  and  behind  the  lattices 
there  is  an  unexplored  country.  "The  real 
Chinese  woman,  with  her  hopes,  her  fears, 
her  romances,  her  children,  and  her  religion, 
is  still  undiscovered."  In  "My  Lady  of 
the  Chinese  Courtyard,"  a  series  of  fas- 
cinating letters  written  by  the  gifted  wife 
of  a  very  high  Chinese  official  to  her 
husband  when  he  accompanied  Prince 
Chung  on  his  trip  around  the  world,  there  is 
a  remarkable  revelation  both  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  influence  of  the  Chinese 
home.  The  letters  are  so  clever,  so 
charming,  so  altogether  unusual  that  we 
wish  to  believe  them  genuine,  and  the 
author  encourages  us  to  accept  their 
reality.  The  book  rivals  "My  Lady  of  the 
Decoration"  in  interest  and  piquancy,  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  Eastern  life  and 
the  deeper  notes  of  human  experience  which 
the  reader  is  glad  to  hear  and  to  remember. 

Jastrnw,  M.,  Jr.,  Ph.D.    Hebrew  and  Babylonian 

Traditions.  8vo,  pp.  xvii-476.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

In  five  lectures  delivered  at  Oberlin 
College  the  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
at    the    University    of    Pennsylvania    has 
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discust  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  relations, 
accounts  of  creation,  the  Sabbath,  life 
after  death,  and  ethics.  He  has  furnished 
for  the  lectures  a  series  of  useful  foot- 
notes, and  added  an  appendix  on  Hebrew 
and  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Deluge. 
His  point  of  view  is  that  heretofore  em- 
])hasis  has  been  laid  on  the  points  of 
resemblance  e.xisting  between  Babylonian 
and  Israelitic  literature,  concepts,  and 
ideals;  that  what  is  needed  now  is  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  differences;  and  that  in 
lliese  will  be  found  the  reason  why  the 
Hebrews,  with  the  cultural  help  of  Greeks 
and  Romans,  laid  the  foundation  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Dr.  Jastrow  brought  to  his 
task  an  unusual  equipment  in  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  sources,  and  an  independence 
of  view-point  which  refreshes  while  it 
challenges  the  attention  of  the  reader.  He 
holds  a  view,  however,  that  is  shared  by 
few  Assyriologists,  that  Semites  preceded 
Sumerians  in  settling  Babylonia.  But  he 
agrees  with  nearly  all  Biblical  scholars  who 
are  also  acquainted  with  matters  Baby- 
lonian, that  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
and  the  Hebrews  started  with  a  common 
stock  of  traditions,  and  that  Babylonian 
influence  in  Palestine  helped  in  maintaining 
that  residuum  of  these  which  is  evident  in 
the  Old  Testament.  While  the  themes 
treated  by  Dr.  Jastrow  are  none  of  them 
new,  and  most  of  them  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  voluminously  discust,  the 
discussion  of  them  together  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  problems  which  they  present 
by  one  and  the  same  solvent  were  well 
worth  while.  The  analysis  of  the  Baby- 
lonian epics  into  their  constituent  elements 
is  in  some  respects  an  advance  over  any- 
thing that  precedes  it,  tho  some  of  the 
conclusions  need  further  fortifying.  The 
volume  is  to  be  heartily  commended  for  its 
survey  of  the  closest  parallels  of  Hebrew 
with  Babylonian  literature,  and  for  its 
contribution  to  the  clarifying  of  ideas  con- 
cerning sources  and  the  progress  of 
development. 

Sister  Nivedlta  (Margaret  E.Noble)  and  Amanda 
K.  Cooniaraswamy.  Myths  or  the  Hindus  and 
Buddhists.  8vo,  pp.  xii-400.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     $4.50  net. 

To  the  general  reader  interested  in  the 
folk-thought,  poetry,  and  art  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  rarely  does  the  opportunity 
come  to  acquire  a  book,  covering  these 
three  departments,  so  attractive  in  matter 
and  form  as  this  volume.  Its  principal 
contents  are  a  summary  of  the  two  Indian 
epics— the  "  Ramayana"  and  the  "Maha- 
bharata" — giving  in  condensed  but  attrac- 
tive shape  the  principal  episodes  which  make 
up  the  two  great  composite  poems.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  a  resume  of  the  mythol- 
ogy which  has  grown  up  around  the  person 
of  the  Buddha,  including  the  legendary 
and  the  historical  bases,  and  some  of  the 
stories  of  Hinduism  clustering  about  Shiva 
and  others.  The  letter-text  is  lit  up  by 
thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  in  color, 
from  originals  by  Indian  artists,  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  famous 
Tagore  family,  of  which  the  recent  receiver 
of  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  task  of  selection  and  condensa^ 
tion  is  excellently  performed,  the  English  is 
excellent,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  an 
exceptionally  good  piece  of  book-making, 
attractive,  and  satisfying.  Sister  Nivedita 
died  two  years  ago,  but  her  collaborator  has 
finished  the  work  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  begun,  and  the  publishers  have  done 
their  part  in  making  the  book  well  worth 
possessing. 


le  prize-winner 

'We  judges  all  with  one  accord 

Decide  in  Campbell's  favor, 
And  thereby  make  the  first  aw^ard 

For  quality  and  flavor." 

You  will  decide  the  same  way,  too 

The  more  you  eat  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup, 
the  more  you  realize  its  satisfying  flavor  and 
effect. 

You  find  that  it  never  vv^ears  out  its  welcome. 

It  comes  on  the  table  every  time  like  a  fresh 
and  delightful  surprise. 

Your  most  particular  guest  approves  it  as  a 
delicacy  of  unquestioned  quality. 

Quality,  indeed,  and  nothing  else,  is  the 
reason  for  this  unfailing  appreciation.  This 
favorite  Campbell  "kind  "  is  not  only  tasty  and 
appetizing  but  delightfully  pure,  v/holesome, 
and  nourishing. 

Order  it  by  the  dozen  or  the  case,  and  get 
the  full  benefit  of  its  endless  variety.  There 
are  many  tempting  ways  to  prepare  it.  How 
is  your  supply  toda^  ? 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 
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Truck  Tires  Free 

Unless  the  Goodyear  S  -V 
Outwears  Any  Other 

We  now  extend  this  Guarantee  to  October  1st. 
Many  truck  owners  were  not  in  shape  to  accept  it 
during  April,  May  and  June.  And  we  want  every 
user  to  have  this  chance  to   prove  the  S  -V  best. 


Equip  opposite  wheels — at  the  same  time —one 
with  a  Goodyear  S  -V,  one  with  any  other  stand- 
ard Truck  Tire  of  like  rated  size,  bought  in  the 
open  market.  If  the  Goodyear  S  -V  fails  to  cost 
less  per  mile  than  the  other,  we  will  return  you 
its    full    purchase    price,    making    the    S -V   free. 


(ict  this  (j^uarantee  in  writing  when  the  tires  go 
on.  luiuip  all  the  wheels  you  wish.  Compare  the 
(ioodyear  S-V  with  every  seeming  rival  in  this 
eonvincingway.  Then  you  will  end  all  youreostly 
experimenting.     Then  you  will  know  the  truth. 

Mileage  Warrants  Foolish 


The  haliil  lias  been,  with  us  and 
with  othtTs,  to  gi\o  niilt-agf  warrants 
on  Truck  Tires.  But  that's  unfair, 
cither  to  you  or  us. 

Small  tires  can't  do  what  big  tires 
do.  No  tire  on  hard  roads  can  match 
good  -  road  mileage.  .\  mileage  war- 
rant is  a  simple  guess  on  average  con- 
ditions. And  it  must  be  low  enough 
ti)  meet  bad  situations. 


What  we  can  do  —  what  wc  do — 
is  to  guarantee  the  lowest  cost  per 
mile  under  like  conditions.  We 
guarantee  that 
on  the  Goodyear 
S-V,  against  any 
tire  that's  built. 

Not  alone  in 
the  limited,  cau- 
tious way  in 
whirli  mileage  is 
usually  guaran- 
teeil.      Not  uiil\ 


(JOOD^TAR 

CJ^   AKRON. OHIO 

S  -V  Truck  Tires 


on  an  adjust  nu-nt  l)a^is.  The  Goodyear 
S -\'  is  entirely  free,  however  long  you 
use  it,  if  any  tire  you  match  against 
it  shows  as  low  a  cost  per  mile. 

Why  We  Dare 

We  dare  do  this  because  we  have 
already  made  5000  tests  and  com- 
parisons. Barring  accidents,  the 
Goodyear  S-V  will  surely  win  against 
any  rival  Truck  Tire.  There  are 
reasons  for  it.  One  is  more  available 
tread  rubber.  Another  is  no  creeping, 
no  bulging  or  breaking,  no  possible 
sejxiration.  The 
tread,  the  back- 
ing and  the  rim 
are  one. 

Our  local 
hr.mch  will  tell 
you  where  to  get 
the  S-\' tires  tin- 
der this  signed 
warrant. 


The    Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,    Desk  130,  Akron,  Ohio 

Maker*   of  Goodyear   Fortified    Automobile  Tire» 
Wc  MaUc  Dcmounlablc.   Block.  Cu<ihion.   Pncum/ttic   and  other  Tvprt  of  Truck   Tires 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  NEW  TENNIS  CHAMPION  OUT  OF 
THE  WEST 

CALIFORNIA,  observes  one  sporting 
authority,  niaj'  well  be  proud  of  her 
native  sons,  for  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
William  !M.  Johnston  won  the  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Championship  at  Forest 
Hills,  L.  I.,  "as  a  champion  should  win," 
and  jMauriee  E.  MeLoughlin  "lost  as  only 
a  ehampion  should  lose";  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Johnston  and  Griffin  won  the 
doubles  championship  from  MeLoughlin 
and  Bundy,  California  youth  defeating 
California  experience.  That  on  the  day  of 
the  singles  match  7,000  faces  in  the  grand 
stand  wore  ' '  that  tense  expression  that  was 
.so  familiar  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  former 
years  when  the  Giants  had  a  good  chance  to 
pull  ahead  in  the  ninth  inning,"  proves  to 
the  New  York  Times  that  tennis  is  rapidly 
gaining  vogue  as  a  popular  sport.  But 
that  tenseness  of  expression  was  fuUy 
justified  by  the  event,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
tennis-followers,  for  a  115-pound  stripling 
of  twenty  was  beating  the  "CaUfornia 
Comet,"  the  man  acclaimed  last  year  as 
the  world's  greatest  tennis-player.  And, 
WTites  Fred  Hawthoriie  in  The  Tribune, 
"besides  being  the  youngest  man  who  ever 
held  the  championship.  Johnston  probably 
had  the  most  terrific  struggle  before 
MeLoughlin  succumbed  to  superior  speed 
and  staying  power  that  was  ever  \satnessed 
in  a  national  championship  tournament." 
P.  A.  Vaile,  the  interuationallj'  recognized 
authority  on  tennis,  a  veteran  of  English 
and  Australian  courts,  considers  the  match 
the  best  he  has  ever  seen.  Moreover,  says 
another  wTiter  in  the  same  paper. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contra/- 
diction  that  few'  if  any  big  sporting  fixtures 
of  the  past  ever  appealed  so  strongly  to  the 
emotions.  There  was  no  bitterness  toward 
the  youthful  Johnston.  His  pluck,  his 
amazing  skill,  his  approved  court  general- 
ship carried  an  appeal  for  all.  Not  one 
there  was,  perhaps,  who  did  not  constantly 
give  him  full  credit  for  the  fight  he  was 
making  so  near  the  pinnacle  of  lawn-tennis 
fame,  but  few  there  were  who  were  not 
against  him  simply  because  they  wanted 
to  see  MeLoughlin  win.  This  is  why  so 
many  took  his  defeat  so  much  to  heart. 

When  the  match  was  over  Johnston  was 
l)ieked  up  bj'  his  admirers  and  carried  off 
the  field  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 
Next,  two  of  "Mac's"  friends  picked  him 
up  in  like  manner.  It  was  then,  we  read 
in  The  Tribune, 

That  the  wonderful  hold  MeLoughlin 
has  on  the  public  was  demonstrated. 
Womeii  stood  up  with  tears  running  down 
their  cheeks  as  the  fallen  idol  was  carried 
from  the  arena.  Even  some  of  the  men 
who  had  seen  the  great  Calif omian  defeated 
in  the  brilliant  struggle,  gulped  and  swal- 
lowed hard  as  MeLoughlin  disappeared 
in  a  doorway. 

Before  reaching  the  finals   in   the   'All 
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Comers,"  Johnston  defeated  several  of  the 
fastest  players  in  the  country,  including 
R.  Norris  Williams,  who  was  national 
champion  last  year,  tho  officially  rated 
below  McLoughlin.  In  the  final  match  he 
lost  one  set  to  McLoughlin  1-0,  then,  to  the 
amazement  of  most  spectators,  took  the 
next  three  6-0,  7-o,  10-8.  No  one  who 
saw  the  match,  writes  Grantland  Rice  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  can  ever  forget  two 
features : 

1.  The  way  McLoughlin,  with  only  one 
point  between  him  and  defeat,  on  stroke 
after  stroke  rallied  and  fought  back  until 
the  time  came  when  sheer  grit  could  no 
longer  stand  before  superior  play. 

2.  The  way  Johnston,  balked  of  that 
one  needed  point  in  the  fourth  match, 
almost  rushed  from  his  feet  with  victory 
at  hand,  refused  to  be  stampeded,  but 
continued  the  battle  until  the  tide  came 
his  way. 

Another  writer  declares  that  "McLough- 
lin in  the  last  six  games,  worn  down  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  reeling  on  his  feet, 
gave  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of 
unfaltering  courage  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  defeat  that  has  ever  been  seen  on  a 
court  in  this  country."  Herbert,  of  The 
Tribune,  greets  the  achievement  of  the 
youthful  champion  in  these  words: 

In  the  first  place,  William  M.  Johnston 
is  a  great  lawn-tennis  player — greater  than 
many  of  us,  who  have  not  seen  him  on  the 
courts  each  day  of  the  last  week,  had  been 
led  to  believe.  On  the  strict  merits  of  the 
play  yesterday  he  deserved  to  win,  and 
there  is  no  hesitancy  in  predicting  for  him 
a  wonderful  future  if  he  takes  proper  care 
of  his  physical  body.  He  acted  strong 
enough,  but  he  is  light  of  build,  almost 
frail,  and  in  this,  his  growing  period,  must 
aim  to  build  and  store  up  energy 

Without  detracting  from  the  credit  due 
Johnston,  it  must  be  said  that  McLoughhn 
was  not  quite  the  McLoughlin  of  a  year 
ago,  when  he  beat  Norman  E.  Brookes 
and  the  late  Anthony  F.  Wilding  in  the 
Davis  Cup  matches.  He  has  lost  some 
of  that  dynamic  power  which  gave  the  im- 
pression of  untiring  energy.  He  did  not 
have  the  same  speed  and  the  same  pace  on 
the  ball  off  his  forehand,  particularly  in  the 
fourth  set,  when  he  seemed  to  sacrifice  the 
drive  of  his  all-conquering  attack  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy  on  account  of  weariness. 

McLoughlin  was  a  tired  man  in  that 
fourth  set,  which  he  worked  so  hard  to 
win,  and  showed  it.  He  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  reach  the  seat  of  a  welcom- 
ing chair  between  games,  and  his  manner 
of  rising  from  it  as  he  saw  his  opponent  in 
position  bespoke  almost  exhaustion. 

Johnston  was  tired,  too.  The  heat 
was  more  oppressive  than  those  in  the 
stands  realized,  and  both  men  were  giving 
of  every  ounce  of  their  power 

As  to  the  winner's  game,  it  is  sound  and 
forceful.  His  forehand  drive  carried  more 
pace  consistently  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  backhand  was  sure,  accurate, 
and  fast.  He  did  not  count  so  strongly 
as  McLoughlin  on  a  severe  service,  but  on 
the  whole  he  placed  it  remarkably  well,  and 
frequently  had  McLoughlin  running  around 
the  ball  and  so  far  out  of  position  that  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  chop  it  across  court 
for  a  sure  ace. 

Johnston  also  played  with  his  head  as 


KEEP  YOUR  GOING  BUSINESS  GOING 


By  C.  T.  SOUTHWICK 


DOES  a  Captain  of  Industry  have  to 
face  bigger  risks  in  business  than 
other  men?  Yes.  Does  he  oper- 
ate on  certain  sound  principles  of  busi- 
ness that  the  average  man  knows  nothing 
of  or  disregards?   Yes. 

Any  principle  of  business  which 
guides  men  of  big  af- 
fairs deserves  the  sharp 
attention  of  other  am- 
bitious men.  Surely, 
therefore,  the  Principle 
of  Permanency  in  Busi- 
ness—and there  is  such 
a  thing — should  be  past- 
ed in  every  hat  until  the 
owner  has  a  Captain-of- 
Industry -Sense  of  its 
vital  importance. 


Before  stating  this 
important  principle, 
here  is  one  of  the  plain- 
est examples  of  how  it 
works  in  the  words  of 
Wm.  Gray,  President 
of  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  Manufacturers  of 
Automobile   Starting-Lighting  Systems. 

"When  we  build  a  new  plant  or 
warehouse  we  figure  just  how  much 
that  building  is  going  to  earn  for  us. 
We  look  to  that  building  as  cold- 
bloodedly for  earnings  as  if  it  were  a 
big  machine  bought  on  a  daily  rated 
output,  and-we  don't  propose  to  let  its 
earnings  be  wiped  out  by  a  fire  which 
can  be  mechanically  extinguished  with- 
out even  the  help  of  a  $2-a-day  watch- 
man. 

"So,"  added  Mr.  Gray,  "we 
equip  our  buildings  with  Grinnell 
Sprinklers  which  put  out  all 
fires  automatically.  The  heat  of  a 
fire  rises  to  the  ceiling  and  melts  a 
sensitive  valve  in  a  water  pipe;  auto- 
matically a  loud  fire  alarm  is  set  off, 
while  the  spray  drowns  the  fire  im- 
mediately under  it." 

Name  any  Captain  of  Industry  you 
wish — merchant  or  manufacturer — and  j^ou 
can  say,  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  he  has 
Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  safe- 
guarding all  his  properties  against  Fire. 
This,  in  addition  to  being  fully  insured. 

Why? 

He  fears  Risks  in  business;  he  wants 
Permanency.    And  he  abhors  needless  Risks. 

He  will  not  rankly  tolerate  the  Risk  of 
Fire,  when  there  is  a  simple  and  standard 
method  of  reducing  this  Risk  over  OC^c — 
by  the  well-known  invention  of  Frederick 
Grinnell. 

And  to  cover  his  remaining  4%  Fire 
Risk  he  takes  out  full  insurance  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  rate  offered  him  bj'  all  insur- 
ance companies. 

So  far  as  Fire  goes,  therefore,  your 
Captain  of  Industry  is  permanently  in 
business. 


RISKS    THAT 
BUSINESS   MEN    FEAR 

Labor  Trouble 

Fire 

Tariff  Changes 

War 

Sumptuary  Laws 

Style  Changes 
Expiring  Patents 


In  the  same  way  he  scans  the  horizon  for 
other  dangers,  for  the  "streak  of  bad  luck" 
which  so  often  puts  men  down  and  out.  He 
may  have  reason  to  fear  such  Risks  as  tariff 
changes,  style  changes  and  fads,  sumptuary 
and  liability  laws,  expiring  pat- 
new  substitutes,  labor 
troubles,  movement  of 
trade  uptown  or  to  an- 
other city,  etc.  Henotes 
that  some  Risks  have 
been  well  charted  and 
therefore  can  be  avoid- 
ed or  minimized.  The 
Fire  Risk  beautifully 
illustrates  the  well- 
charted  class  since  it  has 
been  the  subject  of 
study  by  scientists  and 
insurance  actuaries  for 
generations. 


With  this  in  mind 
anyone  can  apply  the 
guiding  principle  of 
"Permanency  in  Business".  It  is  this: 
"Remove  all  commonly  known  and 
charted  Risks  of  business  so  that  they  can- 
not later  disrupt  well-laid  plans,  or  menace 
the  life  of  the  business."  If  possible,  re- 
move them  so  effectually  that  they  may  be 
put  out  of  mind.  For,  a  man  who  directs 
big  affairs,  if  he  hopes  to  survive  at  all, 
needs  to  confine  his  energies  and  wits  to 
foreseeing  and  avoiding  the  countless  un- 
charted Risks  just  as  the  river  pilot  must 
be  always  alert  for  shifting  sandbars  in  a 
changing  channel. 

Why  should  not  any  small  or  medium 
sized  concern  adopt  this  "Permanency-in- 
Business"  principle?  Why  not,  since  it  is 
unnecessary  even  to  tie  up  cash  to  get  a 
Grinnell  System?  Construction  companies 
pay  cash  for  a  system  and  contract  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Grinnell  System  to  in- 
stall it  in  a  building,  accepting  in  payment 
from  the  owner  of  the  building  the  annual 
premium  savings  effected  by  the  drop  in 
insurance  rates,  until  reimbursed.  There- 
after the  savings  go  into  net  profits  of  the 
owner. 

Why  Rates  Drop  40%  to  90% 

The  reduction  in  premiums  is  usually 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  system  in  three 
to  seven  years.  The  very  presence  of  auto- 
matic sprinklers  in  a  building  causes  insur- 
ance rates  to  drop  permanently  40%  to 
90%,  because  the  insurance  risk  drops  cor- 
respondingly. The  resultant  annual  saving 
is  usually  V?  to  Vs  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Grinnell  System.  Many  concerns  which 
have  adopted  the  Permanency  Policy  started 
by  writing  for  preliminary  estimates  to  the 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  274  We.>t 
Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  consultation  department  of  this 
company  was  organized  some  years  ago 
especially  to  secure  preliminary  data  as  to 
cost,  rates,  savings,  etc.,  in  response  to  in- 
quiries.  Write  for  information  blank  today. 

(Adv.) 
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Hidden  Factors  of  Service 


Records  kept  like  this  are  practi- 
cally useless  for  the  management 
of  a  business.  Efficiency  is  im- 
possible and  funds  for  improve- 
ment cannot  be  obtained. 


Such  methods  result  in  a  tele- 
phone line  which  can  give  only 
poor  service. 


Records,  statistics  and  accounts 
kept  like  this  are  available  for  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  business. 


The  result  of  such  records  is  a 
telephone  line  like  this,  which 
gives  good  service. 


The  subscriber  knows  the  difference !    He  demands 
a  well-informed,  intelligent   business   management. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  (or  List  ol  invrntions 
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KEITH'S,  77  1   McKnIght  BIdg.,  IW*nn»«poU»,  Minn. 


IngtQm's 

Milkweed  Cream 


Preserves   Good 
^    Complexions, 
>-  Improves  Bad 
Complex- 
ions 


aliovc,    also 
WIvcola  Souvo 


FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

y.stiihlLthed  IfISS 

Windsor^  C^an. 

77  Tenth  St..         nctrolt.  i:.  S.  .\. 


well  as  with  his  hand  and  eyes.  His  eourt- 
r-raft  was  pretty  to  watch  and  was  rarely 
at  fault.  He  knew  McLoughlin's  strength 
overhead  and  kept  away  from  it;  he  knew 
McLoughlin's  skill  at  the  net  and  aimed 
constantly  to  keep  him  deep;  he  knew 
McLoughlin's  weakness  off  the  backhand 
and  played  to  it  on  every  opportunity. 

He  had  a  way,  too,  apparently  of  de- 
laying his  stroke  a  fraction  of  a  second  until 
he  could  read  McLoughlin's  move,  and 
then  crossed  him.  Altogether  he  was 
constantly  alive  to  every  little  advantage 
which  could  be  gained  by  drawing  his 
opponent  out  of  position. 

Johnston's  courage  was  tested,  too. 
After  losing  the  first  set  so  easily  many  a 
player  would  have  acknowledged  defeat 
in  facing  an  opponent  like  McLoughlin, 
but  not  so  with  this  j-outh  of  twenty  years. 

Again  in  the  fourth  set  he  was  no  whit 
dismayed  bj'  twice  losing  the  match  point 
and  having  McLouglilin,  in  a  great  up- 
hill fight,  carry  the  games  to  deuce.  He 
fought  on  quite  as  coolly  and  skilfully  with 
McLoughlin  twice  serving  and  the  vantage 
game  against  him  and  broke  through  each 
time. 

And  out  of  it  all,  including  the  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  for  those  who 
rooted  so  hard  and  long  for  McLoughlin 
to  win,  much  good  for  lawn-termis  may 
come.  There  has  been  insistent  talk  of 
the  Comet's  retirement  if  he  earned  the 
trophy,  on  which  he  has  two  legs,  for  his 
own  this  j'ear.  Now,  perchance,  Mc- 
Loughlin has  been  saved  to  the  sport  for 
another  j^ear  at  least. 


A  TALK  WITH  VON  BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG 

"T^O  chat  cozily  with  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
-^  Hollweg  may  seem  to  the  average 
.\inerican,  to  one  not  of  German  extraction, 
a  good  deal  like  taking  tea  with  a  Bengal 
tiger.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  view  the 
distorted  likeness  of  the  great  German 
C'iiancellor  through  the  tricky  medium  of 
press  dispatches,  cartoons,  and  impression- 
istic portrayals  by  hostile  \\Titers,  or  to 
fancy  we  discover  his  "iron  personality" 
between  the  lines  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, that  his  private  personality  is 
passed  over,  and  we  come  to  regard  him 
more  as  an  imiilcment  of  State  than  as  a 
human  being.  Fortunately,  there  is  at 
least  one  picture  of  him  that  comes  direct 
from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  has  met  him 
IxTsonally.  To  be  sure,  this  interviewer  of 
the  Chancellor  bears  the  German-sounding 
name  of  Franz  Hugo  Krebs,  biit  we  are 
assured  by  the  Boston  Globe,  in  which  Mr. 
Krebs's  story  appears,  that  the  writer  is  an 
American-born  citizen,  a  resident  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish  War.  In  the  course  of  a  recent 
visit  to  BerHn  he  met  the  Chancellor  by 
appointment  to  plead  for  the  reopening 
of  the  cable  between  Germany  and  America 
of  which  the  service  had  boon  discontinued 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  personality  that  confronted  him  in  the 
"palace"  on  Wilhelmstrasse  he  describes 
for  The  Globe  and  for  the  Wheeler  Syndi- 
cate as  that  of  "an  idealist  of  the  worka- 
day kind."    He  comes  away  with  a  sense  of 
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deep  admiration  for  the  Chancellor,  altho 
he  recalls  an  assertion  often  heard  in 
Germany:  "We'll  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
om-  diplomats  after  the  war!"  Of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  celebrated 
diplomat,  he  says: 

We  then  went  into  a  third  room,  as 
large  as  either  of  the  other  two.  There 
was  a  huge  desk  in  the  room.  A  man  was 
seated  behind  it,  wearing  the  undress 
uniform  of  a  general,  with  no  order  or 
decoration  save  the  Iron  Cross. 

There  was  a  rug  on  the  floor — panther 
or  leopard,  I  don't  know  which — for  as  I 
was  looking  around  a  bit,  in  order  to  get 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  my  surroundings,  the 
man  behind  the  desk  began  to  rise,  and 
kept  on  rising,  and  finally,  when  he  had 
fully  risen,  came  around  to  the  side  of  the 
desk,  held  out  his  hand,  gave  mine  a 
cordial  shake,  and  motioning  me  to  a 
chair  said,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

How  tall  is  the  Chancellor?  Frankly,  I 
don't  know;  I  know  that  I  stand  five  feet 
ten  in  my  socks,  and  he  towered  above  me, 
and  my  hand  rested  in  the  palm  of  his  as  a 
child's  hand  might  rest  in  mine. 

The  Chancellor  has  a  remarkable  face. 
He  wears  a  closely  cropped  beard;  his 
hair  is  iron-gray;  his  face  is  deeply  lined. 

Ambassador  Gerard  told  me  that  the 
Chancellor  reminded  him  somewhat  of 
Lincoln,  and  I  understand  it,  but  I  did 
not  see  in  his  face  that  tender,  all-em- 
bracing sense  of  the  fellowship  of  man  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  vividly  present  in  many 
of  the  pictures  of  Lincoln. 

The  Chancellor  nas  the  face  of  one  to 
whom  men  may  mean  comparatively 
little,  but  who  is  interested  in  a  broad 
way  in  the  history  of  mankind  in  the 
past  and  in  its  future  development  as  well. 

The  personal  touch  was  to  me  lacking; 
but,  remember,  it  could  not  be  there  and 
have  him  the  great  and  wonderful  expo- 
nent that  he  is  of  the  most  perfect  human 
machine  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  Germany  the  welfare  of  the  State 
comes  first,  after  that  follow  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

The  interviewer  had  brought  with  him  a 
letter  setting  forth  formally  the  petition 
for  the  reopening  of  the  cable  service. 
This  the  Chancellor  read  through.  The 
subsequent  conversation  Mr.  Krebs  records 
in  detail: 

"But,  Mr.  Krebs,"  he  said,  "do  you 
think  for  a  minute  that  the  British  would 
allow  the  cable  to  be  opened?" 

"Yes,  your  Excellency,  provided  it  is 
done  under  such  conditions  that  Germany 
can  not  gain  anything  and  the  United 
States  gains  everything." 

"But  would  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  favor  the  cable  being 
reopened?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Turning  in  his  chair  and  striking  his 
hand  on  the  desk,  the  Chancellor  said: 

"We  shall  do  more  than  you  suggest. 
We  will,  if  cable-communication  can  be 
restored,  allow  the  American  Ambassador 
and  consular  representatives  to  use  the 
cable.  We  will  also  allow  all  properly  ac- 
credited American  newspaper  representa- 
tives to  use  the  cable  and  send  out  their 
reports  uncensored,  except  as  to  military 
or  naval  operations  which  might  be  deemed 
prejudicial  to  Germany's  best  interests. 

"If    the    American    people    want    the 
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Cincinnati,  O. 
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If  will  collaipse 

of  its  own  weight/' 

This  was  the  opinion  of  construction  engineers  thir- 
teen years  ago,  when  we  undertook  to  build  the 
sixteen-story  Ingalls  Building  of  Ferro  Concrete. 


The  tallest  concrete  building  then 
in  existence  was  only  eleven  stories. 
Engineers  believed  concrete  could  not 
be  designed  with  enough  basic  strength 
to  support  sixteen  stories  and  still  meet 
the  space  requirements  of  an  office 
building. 

Ferro  engineers  knew  otherwise. 
Through  research  and  laboratory  tests  they 
had  developed  a  knowledge  of  stresses  and 
design  far  in  advance  of  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  their  time.  So  they  set  about 
making  building  history. 

The  Ingalls  Building  was  finished  on 
time,  and  flawless — the  tallest  concrete 
building  in  the  world,  and  the  boldest  in 
design.  There  was  no  mishap  in  its  erec- 
tion; it  went  up  smoothly  and  surely.  It 
stands  today,  210  feet  from  sidewalk  to 
cornice,  a  great  fireproof  monolith — a  mon- 
ument to  Ferro  initiative  and  efficiency. 

Every  year  since  then  has  seen  similar  big 
work  done  by  the  Ferro  organization.    We 
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have  encountered  problems  as  difficult  as 
the  Ingalls  Building,  and  solved  them,  with 
similar  advances  in  building  knowledge. 

Naturally,  our  work  has  associated  us 
with  some  pretty  well-known  names.  You 
will  find  Eastman  Kodaks,  National  Cash 
Registers,  Continental  Motors,  Red  Wing 
Grape  Juice,  United  States  Playing  Cards, 
L.  &  N.  R.  R.  Warehouses,  and  countless 
others  in  Ferro  Concrete  buildings. 

If  you  have  it  in  mind  to  build,  whether 
of  concrete  or  otherwise,  write  us.  Tell  us 
what  the  building  will  be,  and  we  will 
probably  be  able  to  give  you  some  worth- 
while information.  It  will  imply  no  obliga- 
tion on  your  part,  and  may  assist  you  mate- 
rially in  forming  your  ideas.  If  your  plans 
are  ready,  let  us  tell  you  how  the  Ferro 
organization  is  equipped  to  put  up  your 
building  quickly  and  econoniically. 

We  work  under  any  form  of  contract, 
but  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  Ferro  Profit-Sharing  Contract.  Let 
us  send  our  booklet  B-i  explaining  it. 
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\SIDE  the  door  lies  the 
deepest,  purest  joy  of 
hfe.  It  is  the  joy  of 
imisie.  To  minions  that 
door  has  l)een  locked.  'J'hey  have 
been  barred  out,  not  by  a  lack  of 
music  feeling' — for  that  is  instinc- 
tive to  everyone — simply  by  a 
lack  of  nuisic's  mechanics — of 
mere  note  knowledge. 

That  door  of  music  was  opened 
at  the  cominfr  of  the  Pianola.  The 
scafl'olding  of  music,  the  notes 
themselves, it  su|)plie.s.  But  it  can 
almost  immediately  nuike  of  you 
— of  everyone — a  true  nuisician, 
because  it  enables  you  to  press 
your  own  music  feelin<(  into  the 
instrument  with  exactly  the  spirit 
of  a  ^reat  i)iam'st. 

The  only  difference  is  that  he 
has  learned  through  painful  years 
these  same  mechanics  of  the 
l)ian() — the  same  mechanics  which 
the  Pianola,  at  a  step,  has  yiien 
to  you. 

n 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  aver- 
age person  to  be  suddenly  en- 
dowed with  a  perfect  piano- 
techni(iue,  accompanied  with  the 
power  to  exercise  that  joyous 
"creation-feeling"which  all  skilled 
or  instinctive  musicians  have? 

It  means  for  him,  for  you,  a 
new  and  almost  incredible  source 
of  joy.  It  means  that  the  great- 
est masters  of  music  l)eautv  can 
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be  brought  as  intimately  close 
to  you  as  is  Dickens  or  Balzac — 
the  great  masters  of  the  pen. 

And  the  Pianola  for  your  child? 

It  means  the  development  of  a 
deep,  true  love  and  understand- 
ing of  music  that  simple  piano 
lessons  alone  could  never  perhaps 
develop.    For  scales  develop  only 


the  mechanical  ability — never  the 
full  abiding  delight  in  the  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  music. 

That  understanding — the  very 
living  soul  of  music — the  Pianola 
will  surely  bring  to  your  child. 
It  will  teach  her  to  interpret 
music  for  herself — to  love  music 
— to  take  an  infinitely  greater 
interest  in  learning  to  play  her- 
self, by  hand. 


in 


How  is  it  that  an  instrument 
can,  with  automatic  perfection, 
produce  the  note-structure  of  any 
music  for  you  and  yet  allow  you 
with  infinite  delicacy  to  put  your 
own  music-feeling  into  it — just 
as  the  great  musicians  do  ? 

How? 

Through  a  series  of  inventions 
which  make  it  possible  to  weave 
through  the  notes  themselves  the 
moving  beauties  of  emotion,  of 
intensest  human  feeling — the  life- 
force  behind  music.  These  inven- 
tions it  is  that  set  the  Pianola  far 
beyond  the  merely  correctly  me- 
chanical but  humanly  unrespon- 
sive "player-piano." 

They  mean  that  in  tempo  and 
tonal  variation  the  Pianola  can 
easily,  simply,  respond  to  your 
every  mood;  that  you  can  in- 
stinctively express  that  mood, 
and  through  any  music — popular 
or  classical,  grave  or  gay. 

So  you  can  literally  press  beauty 
into  music  which,  without  these 
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A  patented  device  that  icill 
automatically  and  correctly  oper- 
ate the     peduV^  ■when  desired. 
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wonderful  inventions,  had  been 
mere  notes  —  soulless,  unemo- 
tional, unmoving. 
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One  great  invention — the  like 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  on 
any  other  instrument — gives  you 
command  of  "time."  It  shows 
you  when  and  how  to  play — now 
gravely  and  majestically,  now 
brightly,  with  hurried,  tripping 
measures. 

It  enables  you  to  interpret 
with  infinite  meaning — to  in- 
troduce into  your  playing  the 
thousand  little  graces  of  tempo, 
the  delicate  retards  and  rests 
and  sprightly  accelerations  that 
bring  out  the  subtle  beauty  of 
the  music. 

It  makes  of  you,  in  fact,  a 
finished  artist  of  the  piano. 

Another  invention,  likewise 
exclusive  with  the  Pianola,  gives 
you  command  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  pianist's  arts — 
causing  the  melody  to  sing 
above  the  accompaniment.  At 
the  same  time  it  removes  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  severest 
criticisms  against  the  player- 
piano — the  marring  emphasis  of 
the  bass  —  the  insistent  and 
monotonous  thump,  thump  of 
deep  chords  whose  presence 
should  only  be  suggested. 

And  still  another  invention 
takes  care  for  you  of  the  dif- 
ficult and  highly  technical  art  of 
pedaling.    It  makes  the  "loud" 


The  Pianola's  xeonderfitl  pat- 
ented guide  to  correct  tempo 
and  i?iterpretation .  Makes  mu- 
sicianly  playing  possible  to  all. 


An  important  and  exclusive 
device  that  automatically  em- 
phasizes the  jnelody^'  notes 
either  in  the  treble  or  bass. 


Q/ie  9\fieinoshjle  Ohe  Uhemodlst 


There  is  but  one  Pianola.  It  is  made 
only  by  the  Aeolian  Company.  And  only 
in  the  folloicing  models: 

The  Steinway  Pianola 
The  Wheclock  Pianola 
The  Stroud  Pianola 
The  Steele  Pianola 
The  Stuyvesant  Pianola 
The  famous  Weber  Pianola 

Prices  from  $550 

Transportation  charges  added  on  Pacific  Coast 


pedal  serve  its  proper  purpose  of 
sustaining  harmonious  notes  and 
chords  instead  of  simply  produc- 
ing loud,  jangling  tones,  as  it 
must  if  improperly  used. 

\r 

So,  one  by  one,  problems  quite 
unattainable  by  the  "player- 
piano"  are  met  by  the  Pianola. 
The  dulled  melody  is  brought  out. 
The  over-insistent  bass  is  regu- 
lated. The  dead  monotony  of 
tempo  is  banished.  The  "feel- 
inglessness"  is  gone.  At  a  step 
you  enter  into  the  wonderful 
heritage  of  musical  self-expres- 
sion through  music's  most  beau- 
tiful and  comprehensive  instru- 
ment, the  piano.  At  a  step  you 
feel  the  power  to  regulate  melody 
just  as  the  great  pianists  do,  who 
simply  do  so  because  they  possess 
the  "music  mechanics"  which 
the  Pianola  supplies  even  more 
effectively  to  you. 

We  want  you  to  hear  and  know, 
the  Pianola  —  the  real  Pianola 
that  towers  musically  so  far  above 
the  so-called  "player-pianos"  its 
great  success  has  brought  upon 
the  market.  And  that  you  may 
hear  this  wonderful  instrument, 
we  ask  you  to  write  us  direct  so 
that  we  may  tell  you  the  music 
house  in  your  vicinity  that  hand- 
les it.  We  will  also  send  you 
free  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
catalog,  if  you  write. 

Address  Dept.  U-9 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 
AEOLIAN  HALL      NEW  YORK 

Copyright,  iQis.  The  Aeolian  Co. 
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That  each  Light 
in  your  home  may 
be  better  and  cheaper! 


Each  new  advance  in  the  science  of 
illumination  finds  quick  rcHection  in  the 
lamps  that  light  your  home. 

For  as  each  new  thought  or  new  mate- 
rial or  new  method  of  construction  is 
tested  and  ai^proved  by  the  scientists  in  our 
Research  Laboratories  at  Schenectady,  it 
is  at  once  communicated  to  our  manu- 
facturing centers  at  Cleveland  and  Harri- 
son, and  to  various  other  makers  entitled 
to  receive  MAZDA  Service. 

For  the  mission  of  MAZDA  Service  is 
not  only  to  study  and  experiment  and  test 
such  new  ideas,  but  to  see  that  every 
practical  thought  is  quickly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  manufacturers  of  MAZDA 
Lamps — so  that  the  lighting  of  your  home 
may  steadily  grow  better  and  cheaper. 

And  tlms  tlie  word  MAZDA  etched  on  a 
lamp  is  ni)l  the  nameoftliatl.imp.  orof  atvpc 
of  construction,  but  the  Mark  of  tliisscionlillc 
res<'.ircli,  a'isiirinp  you  that  any  lamp  so 
markeil  cmlxxlics  tlie  latest  advances  in  the 
science  of  incandescent  lighting. 

General  Electric  Company 

4622 


'Not  the  name  of  a  thin^.  but  the  mark  of  a  Service" 


A  Healthy  Brain  and  a  Healthy  Body 

How  To  Get  and  Keep  Them 


FIVE    NEW  BRAIN    AND    BODY  BUILDING    BOOKS 


Health  H«biti  nnd   How  to  Trnin  Them 


Healthy    Brain    tnd    HfalthV  Bodr 

'»'!•  —  Do  An 


1  HEALTH  -'■"  I 
RIGHT  BREATHIKG 


50c 

Each 


m*'iilAl.     |>}iT»i>'ai      *■>  I 
p<>i*r  aD<1  «trrn<1tt.     (••  tt 
i.f    harmful     hft'HU —  f 

C1>>tU     bi»UD<l.  pr-ftu'lv 
Cluih  booDd.  pro-       Health  .nd  Right  Bre«lhinv: 
Health  Culture  for  Bu»y  Men    »„4  »,,ni»n.  'll'» 

r*r  .  f  h<*i\lth       th<-  p<Mill"n«  ..r    I 
"  '•n.        ftn<1     «'  ' 

■  1—      It   d-  .  ,1 

.<tl'     killll- 

<  '  -tliilliu-       prudurt;    I.    '-I.*-      •  .    i:.  I-    ... 


*-tj  lllu(tnt«l.  M)e. 


Health  for  the  Younj 


.'I .%  ■    Koiirtti    4i«'niii' 


N  p^^    ^  itrl* 


news,  Germany  is  -nilling  that  they  should 
have  it;  Germany  has  nothing  to  conceal 
from  the  world." 

A  moment  or  two  passed  in  a  brown 
study.  Musingly,  the  Chancellor  then 
commented : 

"It  is  sometimes  very  hard  for  us  to 
understand  you  Americans,  but  you  cer- 
tainlj'  have  a  great  deal  of  push  and  in- 
genuitj'.  Well,  I  wiU  take  this  matter 
under  consideration,  and  if  I  find  that  the 
eal>le  can  be  repaired,  of  course  the  matter 
must  then  be  taken  up  bj-  us  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
would  be  only  through  its  influence  that 
the  cable  could  be  reopened  and  operated." 

Then,  looking  me  straight  in  the  ej'es, 
the  Chancellor  asked  me  a  series  of  fairly 
rapid-fire  questions. 

"When  did  vou  leave  the  United 
States?" 

"Three  weeks  ago." 

"What  was  the  state  of  public  opinion 
then?" 

"Strongly  in  favor  of  the  Allies." 

"Whj'?" 

"Partly  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
the  neutraUty  of  Belgium;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  France; 
partly  on  account  of  our  close  financial 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  largely 
on  account  of  the  violent  propaganda 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  by  Germans 
and  German- Americans." 

"Don't  the  American  people  believe 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  show  his  fondness 
for  the  land  of  his  birth?" 

"Yes,  your  Excellency,  they  do,  and  are 
very  sympathetic  in  all  matters  of  that 
kind;  but  suppose  conditions  were  re- 
versed, and  suppose  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  at  war,  and  further 
suppose  that  there  were  about  2,500,000 
Americans  by  birth  li^dng  in  Germany  and 
enough  more  of  American  descent  to  bring 
the  number  up  to  about  20,000,000;  sup- 
pose, also,  that  75  per  cent,  of  j'our  people 
favored  Great  Britain,  and  that  practically 
all  of  your  upper  classes  did  so,  and  suppose 
that  your  Government  desired  to  remain 
neutral,  how  long  would  you  tolerate  an 
agitation  such  as  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  for  months  past?  Under 
those  conditions  wouldn't  you  stop  it  with 
an  iron  hand,  before  it  had  gained  any 
considerable  headway?" 

It  was  the  American's  tiu"n  to  put  ques- 
tions. He  elicited  an  expression  of  the 
Chancellor's  conviction  that  German  \-ie- 
tory  was  certain,  and  then  requested  an 
explanation  of  the  reputed  German  hatred 
of  the  British.  The  German's  reply  is 
remarkable  in  several  respects: 

The  answer,  calmlj-  given,  was: 

"Xo,  I  do  not  think  that  hate  is  the 
proper  word  to  describe  their  feeling;  we 
have  only  had  a  united  Germany  for  about 
forty-five  years,  but  see  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  that  time.  We  have,  I 
believe,  the  most  scientifically  conducted 
Government  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  we  have  practically  succeeded 
in  eliminating  extreme  poverty. 

"The  upper  classes  in  Great  Britain, 
who  have  for  generations  past  lived  in 
luxury  and  comfort,  have  given  little 
thought  to  the  millions  of  wretched  slum- 
dwellers  in  their  large  cities. 

"To  the  German  mind  such  an  attitude 
seems  not  merely  selfish  and  cruel,  but 
unscientific.     Now,   in   its   hour  of   peril. 
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what  assistance  can  those  unfortunate 
beings  offer  to  the  country  that  has  given 
them  birth  alone?" 

The  Chancellor  then  said,  and  his  voice 
suddenly  sounded  as  cold  as  ice: 

"We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  stories 
circulated  about  us  by  the  British  since 
this  war  began.  Was  it  not  Shakespeare 
who  said: 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  something, 

nothing: 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  andhasbeenslaveto thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

"And  while  we  do  not  hold  the  masses 
of  British  gentlemen  responsible  for  the 
circulation  of  these  libels,  we  do  feel  thAt 
it  is  an  indication  of  an  underlying  brutal- 
ity in  the  British  that  places  them  outside 
the  pale  of  our  regard  as  intellectual  and 
moral  equals." 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  BEHIND  THE 
PLATE 

A  FAVORITE  delusion  of  the  average 
baseball  enthusiast  is  that  a  constant 
warfare  is  kept  up  behind  the  plate  at  any 
league  game,  and  that  the  players  and  the 
umpire  are  continually  exchanging  words  of 
wi'ath,  contempt,  and  mutual  vituperation. 
There  may  be  instances  wherein  this  is 
true,  in  the  case  of  particularly  bad- 
tempered  umpires  and  extraordinarily 
querulous  players,  but  George  Wiltse, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Giants,  and  now 
pitching  for  the  Federals  in  Brooklyn, 
insists  that  this  is  rare  indeed.  To  prove 
what  good-tempered  people  they  are 
behind  the  plate,  and  how  wrongly  the  fans 
interpret  the  conversations  in  which  they 
indulge,  he  gives  us  a  specimen  of  this  talk. 
In  Judge  he  remarks: 

No  umpire  was  as  fond  of  talking  with 
the  men  while  play  was  going  on  as  the 
late  Tim  Hurst,  and  here  is  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  gossip  which  went  on  at  the 
plate  and  which  the  fans,  being  unable  to 
hoar  it,  erroneously  thought  was  an  ex- 
change of  sentiments  of  ill  feeling: 

Mr.  Hurst — One  bawl! 

Catcher — Hey,  Tim!  Pipe  the  good- 
looker  over  there  in  Box  26 — the  one  with 
the  blue  hat?  She  comes  here  every  day 
to  see  me. 

Batter — Get  out!  If  she  comes  here  to 
see  you,  it's  because  she's  fond  of  dumb 
animals. 

Mr.  Hurst — That's  one  on  you,  Jimmy. 
He  certainly  got  you  that  time.    One  strike. 

Rooters — Robber,  robber!  Get  your 
specs!     Give  us  a  square  deal! 

Batter — Was  you  up  to  the  menagerie 
on  Sunday,  Tim? 

Mr.  Hurst — I  were  nol.     And  w^hy? 

Batter — I  thought  I  missed  you.  Your 
cage  was  empty. 

Catcher— Ha,    ha!      Ho,    ho,    Tim! 
That's  where  you  got  one  below  the  belt! 

Mr.  Hurst — Fow-uU  bawl — two  strikes! 
Jimmy,  was  you  at  the  banquet  at  the  Hot- 
stuff  Club  last  night?  I  couldn't  get 
around. 

Rooters — Horse-thief!  Door-mat  grab- 
ber!    Soak  him! 

Catcher — I  was  there.  It  sure  was  a 
great  racket! 


How  Did  You  Think  Pens  Were  Made  ? 


B 


EFORE  my  trip  to  Camden"  (writes  a  recent  visitor  to  the  greatest 
pen  plant  in  America)  "  I  had  some  sort  of  a  hazy  idea  that  steel  was 
somehow  put  in  one  end  of  a  machine,  and  that  pens  were  just  ground 
out  at  the  other. 

"The  very  first  thing  I  saw  opened  my  eyes. 

"Your  laboratory  (it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  pen  plant  needed  one): — 
If  there  is  anything  that  is  unfathomable  to  an  ordinary  human  like  me,  it  is  a 
mysterious,  uncanny  array  of  bottles,  retorts,  siphons,  and  such  things  as  I 
saw  there. 

"Chief  Chemist  patiently  explained  to  me  a  lot  of  things  about  oxygen  absorp- 
tion, carbon,  and  so  on,  from  which  I  managed  to  deduct  that  he  was  testing 
the  latest  shipment  of  steel,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  contained  exactly 
the  right  percentage  of  carbon. 

"When  he  told  me  this  steel,  from  which  all  Esterbrook  Pens  were  made,  cost 
more  than  that  in  the  mainspring  of  my  watch,  I  thought  I  had  reached  the 
ultimate. 

"But  on  top  of  this  he  was  adding  that  the  result  from  this  one  simple  (?)  test 
controlled  the  treatment  of  the  steel  through  all  its  various  stages  of  becom- 
ing a  pen. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  just  follow  a  batch  of  steel  through  to 
the  finished  pen.  Somebody  nailed  that  thought.  It  would  take  20  whole  days 
to  make  one  little  pen  out  of  the  piece  of  steel  I  held  in  my  hand. 

"Then  surprise  piled  on  surprise,  until  I  found  myself  outside  rubbing  my  eyes 
with  amazement  at  all  I  had  seen. 

"Out  of  a  myriad  of  impressions,  too  astonishing  to  detail,  I  retain  a  magnifi- 
cent understanding  of  why  some  pens  are  so  much  better  than  others.  Never 
again  can  I  enjoy  the  blissful  ignorance  that  all  pens  are  alike." 

Our  visitor  must  voice  the  sentiments  of  millions  of  others,  for  we  have  to 
make  more  pens  than  all  other  American  manufacturers  put  together,  to  fill 
the  Esterbrook  demand. 

Send  10  cents  for  useful  metal  box  containing  the   12  most  popular 
Esterbrook   styles,   including  Falcon   048,  the  most  popular  pen 
in  the  world. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Manufacturing  Company 

60-100    Delaware   Avenue 
Camden,   N.  J. 


EsterbrooE 


Ask  fosr  litem  liyName  andlliiinber 
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GENUINE 

From   Factory 


E  Havana  Secoivds  *  1 90 

ory  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid    ^.  ^^^ 

Pi^-aHurn    from  our  Own  nlantations  in  Cuba — leaver  that  are  too  short  to       Vv 


.»-        —       I.  w...    .  WV...--/J-    ^^irecc  10   ruu  oy  l.x.  or  narcei  rose  rrepaia     ^bb 

vKide  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura.  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short  to 
roll  into  our  15c  cigars.  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks.  Cus- 
tomers call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  All  4i-2  inches  long.  Only  100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted" 
price.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.  Mention  strength  when 
ordering.    Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 

.  .  .    -«..     ...       .     .       r\ ! ir ..• I_ — :ii      *.._    /»/._ . ■    r.1 !_.« 


To  each    ^    

"SAMPLE   CASE" 


i-Bi-Siest  Mail  Order  aaar^^i^tamgg^^House  in  The  WoHti 

EDWIN  CIGAR  CD.  DeptN?2  -^'^^^^llimn  ThirdAve..NewYork 

W/teninNewror/(  SAV£AfO^£y  J>y Pafntniziitganyof  ihe  /OO  EDW/Af  Retail  Stores 
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Dddge  Brothers 

WINTER  CAR 

The  beauty  and  comfort  and  dig- 
nity you  look  for  in  an  enclosed  car 


The  touring  car  and  the  roadster 
converted  into  Winter  cars  by 
means  of  demountable,  electri- 
cally-lighted, cloth -upholstered 
tops.  Designed  and  built  espe- 
cially for  these  cars — retaining 
and  emphasizing  the  grace  and 
beauty  for  which  they  are  noted. 


The  motor  is  30-35  horsepower 

The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete, 

including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 

(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddge  Brdtherb,  Detroit 
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PALM  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 

2600  EAST  GRAND  BOULEVARD  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems  for  Every 
Type  of  Building 


PALM  TYPE  T 
A  Vacuum  ricanrr  (or 
nrw  and  oM  rfH»ir1<.nrT^ 


\IRITF.    FOR    CATALOG 
Unexcelled   for   Durability,   Economy,   Efficiency 


Mr.  Hurst — Two  bawls!  Tell  me, 
Jimmy,  did  Raffertj^  make  a  speech? 

Catcher — No;  but  he  talked  a  lot.  As 
one  of  those  Chauncey  Depew  fellers  he's 
a  shine. 

Mr.  Hurst — Fow-ull!  Ah,  too  bad! 
Rafferty  is  so  fond  of  talking,  but  nobody 
wants  to  listen  to  him. 

Batter — You  ought  to  hear  me  tell  a 
few  little  after-dinner  jokes,  Tim.  I  make 
'em  laugh  so  they  can't  eat. 

Mr.  Hurrt^— Three  bawls!  Yes,  I'll  bet 
you're  a  good  speech-maker.  About  as 
good,  I  guess,  as  \ou  are  a  hitter. 

Rooters — Look  out  for  him,  Bill!  He's 
related  to  Jesse  James! 

Catcher — Let's  see  you  connect  with 
this  one,  you  poor  fish! 

Bat — Bamml 

Mr.  Hurst — Fair  bawl! 

Rooters — Good  thingfor  you,  you  horse- 
thief,  that  he  hit  that  one!  About  one 
more  rotten  decision,  and  there'd  been 
something  doing  around  here! 


A  WOMAN  DISPENSER  OF  TWELVE 
BILLION   POSTAGE-STAMPS 

TWELVE  billion  stamps  is  a  large  order, 
but  it  was  exactly  the  amount  needed 
last  year  to  carry  America's  epistolary 
effusions  and  to  dispatch  its  packages 
by  parcel  post.  Even  when  j'ou  handle 
them  in  boxes  and  bales,  biUions  of  stamps 
are  difficult  wares  to  dispatch  safely  and 
accurately.  United  States  postage-stamps 
come  now  in  a  variety  of  forms,  besides  any 
number  of  denominations.  Orders  for 
these,  amounting  sometimes  to  several 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  in  a  single  day, 
come  in  continually  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  at  Washington, 
and  must  be  promptly  filled.  The  super- 
visor of  the  filling  of  the  orders  and  the 
withdrawing  of  the  stamps  from  the  vaults 
is  a  busy  person,  and  one  upon  whom  much 
responsibility  rests.  And  that  person  is, 
at  present,  a  woman — Miss  Margaret 
Kerfoot — who  has  had  thirty-two  years' 
experience  with  the  Bureau,  and  who  holds 
the  record  of  handling  huge  shipments  of 
stamps  for  the  last  two  years  without  a 
single  error.  This  year  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  has  drawn  millions  of 
picture  post-card  fiends  to  the  Far  West, 
and  the  indications  are  that  their  efforts 
wiU  result  in  a  fearful  boom  in  the  number 
of  stamps  Miss  Kerfoot  must  issue  this 
year.  But  Director  Ral{)h,  of  the  Bureau, 
cxjiresses  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  her 
ability  to  accomplish  even  greater  feats, 
and  has  no  fear  that  any  error  will  mar 
her  record  in  spite  of  the  increased  orders. 
This  we  learn  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Illiistrntid  Weekly,  of  which  one  con- 
tributor has  recently  interviewed  Miss 
Kerfoot  and  gives  her  own  explanation  of 
her  work: 

This,  our  latest  order,  which  goes  out  in 
the  morning,  is  worth  §1,938,465.  It  will 
be  distributed'among  7.50  post-offices  in  the 
country,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  order 
goes  to  San  Francisco,  where  there  is  a 
special  demand  for  the  Panama  stamps. 
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Orders  ccme  to  us  every  day,  and  we 
pack  a  deily  average  of  25,000,000  stamps, 
tho  we  have  been  known  to  pack  as  many 
as  205,000,000  in  a  sing:le  day,  these  num- 
bers including  coil  stamps  for  the  slot- 
machines,  books  of  stamps,  as  well  as  the 
regular  sheets  of  different  denominations. 

If  you  want  to  follow  the  machinery  of 
my  department  and  understand  fullv  what 
part  it  plays  in  the  w^ork  of  the  Bnreau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  you  must  know 
that  we  attend  simply  to  that  end  of  the 
system  w^hich  has  charge  of  filling  orders 
tor  postage-stamps  and  sending  them  to 
the  post-offices  to  be  delivered  over  the 
country. 

The  orders,  themselves,  come  to  the 
office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  where  they  are  assembled,  made 
out,  and  sent  down  to  me.  Then  I  go  over 
this  entire  order  and  draw  from  the  deposit 
vault  as  many  stamps  of  each  denomination 
as  I  find  may  be  required. 

I  take  the  order  and  subdivide  it  into 
States  and  individual  post-offices.  One 
of  my  expert  counters  then  counts  out 
enough  stamps  from  those  I  have  drawn  to 
fill  each  separate  order.  An  expert  veri- 
fier verifies  the  count.  In  this  way,  after 
all  of  the  individual  orders  are  filled,  I 
have  one  way  of  knowing  that  my  accounts 
are  correct,  for  if  the  supplj'  is  accurately 
drawn  each  order  will  be  filled  and  no  extra 
stamps  will  be  left  over. 

In  order  to  guard  against  theft  while 
the  stamps  are  en  route  to  their  destina- 
tions, we  take  precautions  in  packing  them 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  molest  a 
single  stamp  without  detection.  We  stitch 
the  sheets  together  and  staple  them  on  the 
edges,  so  that  no  sheet  may  be  torn  away 
without  leaving  a  perforated  border  of 
damaging  evidence  behind  it.  This  is  a 
safeguard  for  the  Bureau,  because  the 
evidence  would  show  the  theft  had  been 
made  after  the  order  left  our  department. 

These  stitched  sheets  are  bound  together 
and  tied  into  packages,  which  are  wrapt 
and  stamped  on  the  outside  with  the  ad- 
dress they  are  being  sent  to.  Packages 
vary  in  size.  The  largest  that  may  be  sent 
separately  contains  200,000  stamps.  All 
above  this  number,  in  any  individual  order, 
are  sent  in  additional  packages. 

Then  the  largest  part  of  the  work  is  out 
of  the  way.  The  packages  are  put  in 
electric  trucks  and  sent  to  the  city  post- 
office,  where  they  are  registered — for  all 
these  stamps  are  delivered  as  registered 
mail — and  pouched  for  shipment  directly 
to  the  individual  postmasters. 

My  own  responsibility,  besides  being 
chief  of  the  department,  with  twenty-five 
counters,  verifiers,  and  packers  under  me, 
consists  of  drawing  the  stamps  from  the 
vaults  and  balancing  the  orders.  Of  course, 
I  am  also  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
every  order. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Bureau  I  have  seen  the  stamp-output  more 
than  double  itself.  This  means  that  I 
have  been  here  a  long  time.  In  fact,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  grown  up  with  the  depart- 
ment. My  first  work  here  was  that  of  an 
apprentice's  assistant,  and  I  have  held 
nearly  all  of  the  positions  over  which  I  now 
have  supervision. 

I  love  the  work.  I  feel  an  actual  affec- 
tion for  every  postage-stamp  that  I  draw 
from  the  vault.  Nothing  in  my  private  life 
ever  comes  between  me  and  my  work,  and 
when  I'm  getting  out  one  of  these  very 
large  orders  I  think  about  it  all  of  the 
time. 
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One  of  the 
yVorids  NA/^onders 

You  probably  wouldn't  guess  what  it  is. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  an  automobile  upon 
the  street  created  a  sensation.  People 
stopped — looked — wondered. 

Yet  it  is  vastly  more  wonderful  today, 
because  the  machmery  of  its  life  is  well 
nigh  miraculous.  It  has  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  world  of  power — speed 
— endurance. 


New 

BAEL 


11 


RTURE 
RINGS 


in  their  essential  functions  are  vitally 
related  to  the  power — speed — and  en- 
durance of  your  car. 

What  is  still  greater,  the  marvellous  economy 
of  the  Automobile- in  operation  has  been  made 
possible  by  that  conqueror  of  Friction — the  Ball 
Bearing. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in  your  car  will 
increase  its  life,  stay  depreciation,  reduce  its  up- 
keep cost,  and  add  comfort  to  riding  and  driving. 

Write  us  for  our  booidet  "New  Departure 
Ball  Bearings  and  What  They  Mean  to  the 
Car  Owner."     Ask  for  Booklet  "B". 

The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Company 

Conrad  Patent  Licensee] 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division,  Hartford  Western  Branch.  Detroit 

Connecticut  1016-17  Ford  Bldg. 

22-34  Great  Eastern  St.,  London,  E.C.    Freeport,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
16  Rue  d'Armaille",  Paris 


SANITARY  PHONE  DATE 


l'it\ci.t3  trar.smissuiii  K}t  disi'ase  by  tltr  lilfplmiie 
(niithpioce  .  Sterile, antiseptic  dated  disk  Cliaii^'-d 
daily.  Keeps  plione  absolutely  clean — sanitary.  Im- 
proves seivice  by  excluding-  outside  noise  and  dust. 
Mouth  cannot  he  put  into  transmitter.  Should  be  on 
every  phone  in  every  office,  home,  factory,  store, 
liospital,  public  building,  etc.  Complete  set  for  one 
year  Si. 00,  2  sets  $1.75.  4  sets  S3. 00  postpaid.  Order 
today.  Include  remittatiee  Agents  wanted.  (Juod 
territory  open.  HYGIENIC  PHONDATE  CO. 
971  Spitzer  Bldff.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


SNORING  STOPPED 


IN  24 
HOURS 

You  can  now  sleep  with  your  mouth  closed.  A  pat- 
ented, solid  gold  plated  device  "Don't  Snore"  (ap- 
proved by  physicians)  prevents  snoring  and  enables 
you  to  breathe  normally  through  your  nose.  Mouth 
breathing  causes  colds,  irritates  the  throat,  aggravates 
catarrh.  Sent  under  plain  cover,  postpaid.  $3.00. 
Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 
Explanatory  booklet  on  request  and  with  your  order. 
Thousands  are  now  in  successful  use.  Order  today. 
Thos.  B.  Morton  Co.,  Inc.,  403  StarkiBldg.,  LsoisTille,  Ky. 
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PAIGE 

S7i^  Standard  </  Va/ue  and  Qualiiy 


L 
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WITH  THE  THROTTLE  WIDE  OPEN—  ^ 

With  every  one  of  the  six  cylinders  purring  evenly —  \ 

With  the  crest  of  the  long,  steep  grade  right  before  you — 

With  the  thrilling  spirit  of  conquest  in  your  heart — 

That's  the  time  of  all  times  when  a  red  blooded  man  likes  to  drive 
Just  such  a  car  as  the  Paige  Fairfield  "Six-46." 

Power — more  powder — power  to  spare  ! 

That  is  the  only  way  you  can  describe  this  wonderful  motor. 

And.  so  far  as  flexibility  is  concerned,  you  can  amble  along  at  two  miles 
an  hour  or  sweep  up  to  the  speed  of  the  winds  without  change  from  high  gear 
.^°^.^)^    purposes— cross    country    touring    or    every    day    town    use— the 
"Six-46"  is  an   ideal  motor  car. 

It  is  a  car  that  you  can  be  proud  to  own— a  car  that  will  unceasingly  pro- 
claim your  good  taste  and  sound  judgment. 

So,  why  hesitate  any  longer? 

Go  to  the  Paige  dealer  today.  Sit  in  the  big  comfortable  tonneau  with  its 
two  extra  seats.  Examme  the  luxurious  Prench  glaze  hand  buffed  leather 
upholstery.      Note  the  elegance  of  detail  and  appointment  throughout. 

Then — take  your  first  ride  in  a  Paige.     That  is  quite  all  we  ask. 
The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company,  1202  M 


Hollywood,  "Six  36"      $1095 


nstry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Klvr-pav 


& 
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Fairfield,  "Six  46"— $1295 


"■M-ngcr 


Cabriolet,  $1600     Sedan,  $1900 
Town  Car,  $2250 
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AN  OLD  FIRE-DEPARTMENT  HORSE 

THEY'VE  taken  away  a  good  deal  of 
the  poetry  of  the  fire  department  witli 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  motor  fire- 
truck.  It  is  more  efficient,  and  undoubted- 
ly, save  in  the  worst  winter  weather,  much 
faster  than  is  any  horse-drawn  vehicle; 
quite  probably,  also,  its  adoption  has  meant 
a  lessening  of  property-loss  from  fire  that 
should  make  us  feel  duly  grateful;  but 
for  all  the  clanging  of  bells  and  shrieking 
of  sirens,  none  of  us  are  wholly  reconciled 
to  the  motor-truck.  It  can  never  eclipse 
the  mad,  inspiring  gallop  of  the  fire-horses. 
It  was  not  merely  by  their  speed  that  they 
thrilled  the  spectator;  the  fierce  effort  of 
energy  unrestrained,  the  releasing  of  brute 
strength  displayed  in  its  most  virile  form, 
and,  too,  the  esprit  that  the  galloping 
animals  seem  always  to  have  evinced  in 
their  daily  work — these  things  it  was  that 
caused  the  passer-by  to  stand  with  drawn 
breath  as  they  swept  past,  and  to  go  on  his 
way  again  distinctly  uplifted  in  spirit  and 
with  his  mind  momentarily  cleared  of 
frettings  and  fumings. 

"Dick"  is  such  a  horse — a  veteran  of 
16,000  fire-runs  in  the  last  eighteen  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  small  company  of  horses 
still  left  in  the  New  York  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  the  chief  reason  that  he  has 
never  been  displaced  is  that  he  draws  the 
buggy  of  Deputy  Chief  Binns,  and  between 
the  Chief  and  Dick  is  a  lasting  bond  of 
friendship  that  no  gimcrack  of  a  new  red 
automobile  could  shake.  In  the  New  York 
World  Magazine  this  veteran  animal  is 
described  as  he  appears  daily  in  No.  7 
Fire-Engine  House: 

There  you  can  see  him  any  day,  standing 
in  his  stall,  his  forelegs  sprawled  in  an  un- 
gainly manner,  his  eyes  moody,  almost 
wicked  in  their  expression,  his  head  droop- 
ing low  over  the  chain  which  reminds  him 
that  his  stall  is  his  prison  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life — and  he  an  innocent  victim. 

Homely,  you  say,  in  spite  of  his  beautiful, 
seal-brown  coat?  Ungainly,  for  all  that  he 
stands  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high? 
Vicious-looking,  notwithstanding  the  patri- 
archal white  whiskers  which  encircle  his 
chin?  Well,  yes,  maybe.  But  wait  till 
the  fire-bell  rings. 

There!  It  is  sounding  now.  See,  the 
men  are  sliding  down  the  brass  poles  and 
clambering  into  their  places  on  the  huge 
truck  and  engine.  Chief  Binns  dashes 
toward  his  buggy.  A  fireman  drops  the 
chain  from  in  front  of  Dick.  Now  watch 
the  horse. 

Look  at  his  ears,  how  straight  they 
stand.  Notice  the  brightness  of  his  eyes, 
the  beautiful  arch  of  his  neck.  How  im- 
patient he  is!  Will  they  never  get  that 
harness  buckled  about  him?  It  is  only  a 
second,  but  it  seems  an  eternity.  No 
check-rein?  Of  coiu-se  not.  No  check-rein 
in  the  world  could  ever  make  a  horse  carry 
his  head  higher  and  with  the  natural  grace 
that  Dick  does  now. 

"Be  very  careful  with  the  horse.  He  is 
nervous  and  inclined  to  be  ugly.  He  comes 
from  Michigan  and  is  not  used  to  the  city. 
He  is  three  and  a  half  years  old,  has  a 


record  of  2: 10  as  a  trotter  and  was  selected 
by  the  department  because  of  his  speed,  his 
strength,  his  hard-headedness,  and  habit  of 
taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth  to  run  away." 

Those  were  the  brief  facts  given  to 
Captain  Binns  on  February  9,  1898,  when 
Dick  was  first  entrusted  to  his  keeping. 
The  Ninth  Battalion  was  at  that  time 
located  at  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue.  There  the  captain  made  the  new 
arrival  from  the  Northwest  as  comfortable 
as  possible  and  cautiously  inspected  him. 

"That's  what  has  made  him  ugly,"  he 
announced  at  length,  pointing  toward  the 
animal's  tail.  "He  has  had  some  t(>rrible 
fright.  A  stable-door,  probably,  has  been 
shut  against  his  tail,  the  tip  of  it  is  bent 
under  like  a  fish-hook.  No  wonder  he  is 
always  in  fear  of  something  coming  upon 
him  from  the  rear.  He  has  been  injured 
through  some  one's  carelessness.  It  has 
made  him  nervous.  Then  he  has  been 
treated  as  an  ugly  horse,  and  the  result  is 
they've  ruined  his  disposition  for  life. 
Poor  old  fellow!  I  guess  I'll  call  him 
Dick." 

Then  he  went  out  and  bought  Di<!k  an 
apple. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Dick's  hero- 
worsliip. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  Western  horse 
was  still  trembling  from  the  excitement  of 
finding  himself  amid  new  and  strange  sur- 
roundings, the  fire-alarm  sounded. 

"It  was  awful,"  declared  the  captain, 
when  he  recalled  the  circumstances.  "We 
thought  Dick  would  climb  over  the  door 
before  we  could  get  that  harness  on  him. 
He  climbed  right  over  me,  but  I  managed 
to  hold  him,  and  one  of  the  men  got  the 
harness  down.  Then  I  got  into  the  buggy, 
and  almost  the  next  moment,  it  seemed, 
we  arrived  at  the  fire.  We  had  been  a 
minute  late  in  starting,  owing  to  Dick's  be- 
havior, so  that  all  the  other  companies  had 
got  out  of  sight  before  we  came  out  of  the 
door.  But  in  less  than  five  blocks  we  had 
caught  up  with  and  passed  every  piece  of 
apparatus,  arriving  at  the  fire  ahead  of 
all  of  them." 

During  the  sixth  year  of  Dick's  service, 
we  learn,  he  responded  to  over  9,000.  fire- 
alarms. 

He  knows  New  York  as  well  as  any  man 
in  the  service,  for  since  1903  he  has  covered 
fires  in  every  borough  in  the  greater  city. 
He  is  particularly  famous  for  speed  in  long- 
distance runs.  "Never  since  he  has  been 
in  the  department  has  he  been  liit  with  a 
whip,"  declares  his  master,  who  continues: 

"  One  night  there  was  a  particularly  bad 
fire  at  Ann  and  Nassau  Streets.  A  simul- 
taneous alarm  was  sent  out,  calling  for  all 
apparatus  as  far  up-town  as  Fifty-eighth 
Street.  We  were  then  at  Forty-eighth 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  Dick  made  the 
run  in  eleven  minutes,  passing  every  piece 
of  apparatus  before  reaching  Houston 
Street  and  then  had  a  clear  run  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire.  We  were  there  fully  five 
minutes  ahead  of  all  the  others.  He  is  a 
square  trotter  and  could  carry  a  glass  of 
water  on  his  hips  wathout  spilling  it. 

"  Another  night  he  dashed  from  North 
Moore  and  Variek  Streets  to  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  Street  and  the  East  River  and 
arrived  there,  jumping  on  the  bit,  in 
twenty-three  minutes,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  I  tried  him  on  the  speedway  once, 
with  two  in  the  wagon,  and  he  covered  a 


"Now  I  can 
smoke  all  I  want!" 

Yes,  and  he  comes  up  smiling,  too. 
There  are  no  unpleasant  after-effects 
about  the  Girard  cigar.  No  irritation, 
no  shaky  nerves,  no  "glooms." 

GirkrH 
Cidar     Vl 

f^evergets  onyournerves 

It  is  a  mild,  fragrant  real  Havana 
smoke ;  made  from  tobacco  actually 
grown  in  the  Vuelia  Abajo  district  of 
Cuba.  And  this  choice  leaf  is  mellowed 
by  age  alone. 

No  wonder  the  QirarJ  is  as  harmless  as  it  is 
dehghtful.     And  that  is  saying  a  whole  lot! 

All  Girard  dealers  know  that  this  is  a  thor- 
oughly reliable  and  satisfying  cigar.  They  know 
that  our  43  years'  reputation  stands  behind  it. 

We  take  back  arty  part  of  the  dealer's  pur- 
chase. 

We  authorize  him  to  do  the  same  by  you. 
To  get  the  Girard  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  is  all 
up  to  you.     Why  not  go  about  it  today? 
14  sizes.      10c  straight,  and  up. 

OUR  OFFER 

Simply  mail  us 

$1.00  for  10— lOcGirards 
$2.50for25— lOcGirards 
$3.00  for  30— 10c  Girards 
if  your  dealer  cant  supply  you. 

Smoke  five  of  these  Girard  cigars,  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  remainder  and 
we  will  refund  all  your  money. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

PhHadelphia 

Eslnblished  IS71 

Pin  your  bill  or  check  right  here. 


Check  the  shape  you  prefer.                           1 

^       ."Broker"       ~~^                        1 

^^^_5'/4  inch  Perfecto        ^                                 | 

/^        "Mariner"                  1                      | 

'^        5%  inch  Panetela                 J                               I 

(            "Founder" 
\w. 5_inch  Londrcs 

Check  color  you  prefer 
Light.         Medium.         D 

Name 

irk. 

Address 1 

012 
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I  owe  my  clear 
complexion  to 


R^inol  Soap 


After  years  of  experimenting  witli 
all  sorts  of  tilings  for  my  skin,  1  began 
to  use  Resinol  Soap.  In  a  few  ilays  I 
could  see  a  marked  improvement. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  anything 
so  simple  as  washing  my  faix  twice  a 
day  with  hot  water  and  a  delightful 
toilet  soap  could  do  more  good  than 
all  those  tedious,  expensive  treat- 
ments; but  the  fact  remains  that  now 
my  complexion  is  clear,  witii  the  nat- 
ural glow  of  health  and  youth  that  I 
feared  it  li.ul  lost  for  good. 


Resinol  Soapdix-s 
this,  bc'cause  it  con- 
tains the  soothing, 
liealing  medication 
whicti  pliysicians 
have  prescribed  for 
twenty  years,  in 
Resinol  Ointment, 
for  I  he  treatment 
of  skin  affections. 

All  druggists  and 
dealers  in  toilet 
K»ods  sell  Resinol 
Soap.  Kortrialcalce, 
free,  write  to  Dept. 
37-D.  Resinol,  Bal- 
itmore.  Md. 


A' 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

.''•■i.cii-il.     \S  nil  I'ortniit.     fl.ilh,  T.')  rents. 
FUNK  &  V{AGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


JUST   PUBLISHED 

The  Very  Latest  Word  On 

RIFLES  AND 
AMMUNITION 

A  full  ami  autlioritati\  e  work  l)y  two  of  the 
best  known  experts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rlHe  as  a  s|>orting,  and  then  as 
a  war  weaiion;  it  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  weapon  of  precision  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  has  neverbeforelnjcn  attempted. 
It  presents  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  with  many  photographs 
and  liiagrams.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
militar\'  rifles  and  ammunition  of  all  the  pow- 
ers. Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war. 
Abstruse  problems  in  rifle  fire  have  been 
tieated  with  a  clarity  which  will  make  them 
easily  understood  by  the  non-technical  reader. 
A  bit.  llKk  book  profawlY  ahutnlcJ.    335  pp.     $6.00  net 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
334-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


r 


Your  32  Teeth 

Are  32  Reasons 


for 


using 


Caiox 

The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 


All    Druggists,  25c. 

Sample  and  Booklet 
Free  if  you  mention 
your  Druggist  and 
this  Journal. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 
91  Fulton  St.     New  York 


measured  quarter  of  a  mile  in  thirty-eight 
seconds. 

"  As  for  sagaoity — well,  he  saved  my  life. 
We  were  dashing  for  a  fire  at  Fiftj^-sixth 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  when  an  ice- 
wagon  was  wedged  across  the  street  and 
we  had  to  go  on  the  car-tracks  in  order  to 
pass.  A  trolley-car  had  just  slowed  up  for 
a  piece  of  apparatus  to  pass,  but  when  the 
motorman  looked  back  and  saw  my  wagon 
he  threw  on  the  power  and  sent  the  car 
forward.  Dick  was  already  on  the  track, 
but,  as  if  realizing  the  danger  of  being 
crusht  between  the  car  and  the  elevated- 
road  pillar,  he  reared  instantly  and  let  me 
pull  him  around  so  that  we  got  off  the 
track;  but  in  doing  so  a  front  wheel  of 
the  wagon  struck  the  base  of  the  pillar, 
breaking  the  shafts,  letting  the  horse 
got  away,  and  tlu"owing  me  out  on  my 
head.  The  fire  was  three  blocks  farther 
down  the  street.  Dick  never  swerved  but 
went  straight  on  until  he  ran  right  into  the 
arms  of  the  firemen.  He  doesn't  like  the 
excitement  and  the  noise,  but  he  knew  that 
was  where  he  usually  brought  up,  so  he 
just  naturally  went  there  and  siurrendered 
himself. 

"  He  has  several  peculiarities.  He  does 
not  like  sugar.  In  going  to  a  fire,  no 
matter  how  fast  he  is  trotting,  he  will 
always  vault  over  manholes.  In  ordinary 
dri\  ing,  if  he  comes  to  a  street  on  which 
a  tire  company  is  located  he  indicates  it 
by  attempting  to  turn  down  that  particular 
street.  In  driving  to  fires,  in  passing  his 
own  quarters  he  never  makes  any  attempt 
to  turn  in." 


THE  CHARMED  LIFE  OF 
KOSSOROTOFF 

TLLUSTRATING  the  whimsicahty  of 
-*•  Mars  is  the  story  of  Konstantine 
Kvelyanovitch  Kossorotoff.  This  Russian 
hero  was  a  reserve  corporal  and  a  nail- 
maker  of  Tula.  He  has  now  gone  home 
with  a  nasty  wound  in  his  thigh.  But 
before  he  left  the  hospital  at  Sjedlec,  he  told 
a  story  to  a  newspaper  man  which  appears 
as  follows  in  a  Warsaw  letter  printed  in 
the  Kansas  City  &lar: 

Kossorotoff  was  in  the  Twenty-second 
.Vnny  Corps  which  came  from  Finland  in 
S(>ptenil)er,  after  the  Ortelsburg  battle. 
-V  figlit  took  place  at  Grajewo  and  the 
Russians  drew  back  with  glory  and  losses. 
KossorotofT's  battalion  made  three  coura- 
geous charges  against  Cerman  trenches.  As 
lie  marched  l>ack  from  the  last  attack  a 
bullet  flew  through  liis  cap.  Two  days 
later  he  was  sent  on  infantry  patrol-work. 
I'p  came  a  patrol  of  General  von  Morgan, 
and  the  two  ])atr()ls  fought.  The  Russians 
got  the  best  of  it.  They  slew  several 
(Jennans  and  they  resolved  to  rush  the 
other  Gernutns.  Kos.sorotoff  went  un- 
scathed. Then  from  both  flanks  came 
(lermans  in  big  numbers.  Thirty  Russians, 
enclosed  on  three  sides,  tried  to  make  off 
by  the  fourth.  A  machine  gun  played  on 
tlu'in  and  twenty  were  left  on  the  ground. 
The  rest  ran;  they  were  shot  down  one 
by  one,  and  only  Kossorotoff  was  left.  He 
ran.  Aft<'r  him  ran  bullets  from  rifle  clips 
and  machuie-gun  belts,  and  at  last  a 
bullet  hit.  It  hit  Kossorotoff 's  haversack, 
beat  through  one  side  of  his  tin  kettle, 
and  went  to  sleep  in  the  bottle  of  the  kettle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  kettle  it  v/ould 
have  gone  to  sleep  in  Kossorotoff's  spine. 
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Kossorotoff  realized  that  he  had  a 
charmed  Hfe,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
hurt.  He  showed  his  belief  by  volun- 
teering for  daring  deeds.  Once  the  peri- 
scope of  the  observation  point  was 
smashed  by  a  shell,  and  Kossorotoff,  as  a 
trained  man,  was  given  the  ugly  work  of 
staring  over  the  rampart  with  a  pair  of 
ordinary  field-glasses.  A  bullet  struck 
and  flattened  on  the  rim  of  the  field-glass, 
and  the  glass  by  transmitted  impact 
blackened  Kossorotoff's  eye.  While  Kos- 
sorotoff rubbed  his  eye,  along  came  a  shell- 
fragment  and  tore  his  sleeve.  Kossorotoff's 
notion  that  he  had  a  charmed  life  was  eon- 
firmed.  He  now  simply  thirsted  for 
battles,  and  in  a  certain  charge  rushed 
ahead  of  his  squad.  The  squad  was  cut  up. 
but  the  nail-maker  corporal  proved  in- 
expugnable. Not  a  scratch.  Then  came 
fate.  Kossorotoff  and  two  men  went  out 
to  gather  wood  for  the  stove  they  had  in 
their  trench.  It  was  safe  work  as  there 
were  no  Germans  near.  He  lost  his  way, 
got  in  front  of  his  own  outpost,  and  as  he 
marched  merrily  with  pine  logs,  along  came 
an  honest  Russian  bullet  and  sped  into  his 
thigh.  The  wound  so  badly  weakened  his 
leg  that  he  will  fight  no  more. 


HOLING-OUT-IN-ONE 
'  I  ^  0  the  ordinary  no^'ice  at  golf  ' '  holing- 
-■-  out-in-one  "  shines  as  a  feat  so  radiant, 
so  rare,  and  so  far-distant  from  even  his 
furthest  hopes  of  skill  to  be  acquired  at  his 
favorite  game  that  it  ranks  with  the  legends 
of  the  Table  Round,  to  be  immortalized  in 
poesy,  but  not  to  be  considered  within  the 
sordid  realm  of  possibility.  Perchance 
some  nights  he  dreams  of  entrance  into  the 
golfer's  Valhalla,  and  there  he  plays  a 
deathless  round  with  the  heroes  of  the  past. 
Seventeen  holes  and  all  are  even  up;  with 
painstaking  care  he  places  an  opal  sphere 
upon  a  little  heap  of  gold-dust,  he  swings 
lightly  his  platinum-shielded  driver  and 
draws  it  back  for  the  stroke — a  swing,  a 
click,  and  a  streak  of  flame  soars  from  the 
tee,  soars,  falls,  and  disappears.  From 
the  distant  gallery  of  demigods  swells  a 
throaty  cry  of  exultation— he  has  hoied- 
out-in-one ! 

Outside  of  dreams,  this  freak  shot  is 
nearly  as  rare  as  a  stymie  on  the  tee. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  make  it,  now  and 
again.  A  man  might  play  for  twenty 
lifetimes,  as  Reginald  L.  Foster  remarks 
in  the  New  York  World  Magazine,  and 
never  make  it;  and,  again,  he  may  make  it 
twice  in  a  season — and  that  has  been  done, 
and  this  very  season,  too.  As  the  writer 
tells  us: 

In  fact,  during  this  bright  particular 
golfing  season  the  feat  has  been  achieved 
so  often  as  to  cause  comment  from  here  to 
the  farthest  point  where  a  nibUck  tears  up 
the  bunker's  sand  in  a  cloud  or  a  cleek 
bites  a  hole  in  the  velvet  turf,  to  the  green- 
keeper's  despair.  It's  Hke  hghtning— you 
never  know  when  or  where  it's  going  to 
strike. 

Look  at  lucky  Loos — Edward  W.  Loos, 
for  long  the  professional  at  Pocono  Manor. 
He  has  attained  hohng-out-in-one  fair 
fame  already  twice  this  season.  And  this 
on  top  of  a  similar  hole-in-one  three  years 


Lippard-Stewarts 

Have  Solved  the  Delivery  Problem! 


J^-Ton,  ^-Ton,  1-Ton,  l^a-Ton,  2-Ton  Capacities — 
a  Size  Suited  to  a  Majority  of  Requirements 

THE  continuous,  dependable  service  these  trucks  have  been  giving 
to  over  one  hundred  hnes  of  business  is  proof  positive  of  their 
superiority.  Lippard-Stewarts  have  convinced  merchants  and  business 
men  that  motor  cars  are  cheaper  than  horses,  because  they  give  year 
after  year  of  uninterrupted  service  with  a  low  operating  cost  and  low 
repair  bills. 

Simplicity  of  the  power  plant  and  worm-drive  makes  the  truck  almost 
fool-proof. 

You  see  Lippard-Stewarts  giving  efficient,  quiet  service.     Their  excel- 
lent appearance  is  a  big  asset  for  the  user. 

First  to  Use  Worm-Drive  —  First  to  Use  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  making  a  complete  line  of  worm-drive 

trucks. 

Let  us  help  you  solve  your  delivery  problem. 
We  have  the  size  and  type  of  truck  that 
will  prove  most  satisfactory  in  your  service. 

LIPPARD- STEWART  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

221  West  Utica  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Boston   (Cambridge) 
Richmond,  Va. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Philadelphia     - 


-  -  -  Ropp  Motor  Co. 

Wade  &  Dunton  Carriage  Co. 

Vulcan   Motor  Truck  &  Service  Co. 

Albaugh  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Baxter   &  Duckworth  Co. 

A.  W.  Cox  &  Co. 

T.  D.  Raney 

-         W.   R.   Taylor  Motor  Co. 

-  -  S.  Bruce  Somervell 


DYNAMO    and    ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  BUILDING 


A  valuable  handbook  for  the  builder  or  user  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  Explains  how  dynamos  and  mo- 
tors work,  and  gives  illustrated  details  of  their  construc- 
tion— with  special  treatment  of  the  processes  involved  in 
winding  the  magnets  and  armatures.  14s  illustrations  and 
diagrams.  Cloth,  decorated  cover,  soc  net,  by  mail  S4C. 
Funk  &  Wan>all<  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


How  to  Develop  Power  and  Pertonality,  by 

Grenville  Kleiser,  a  forceful,  clean-cut 

book,  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Lewis 

O.  Brastow,  formerly  of  Yale,  gives  you  practical  in- 
structions on  VVP'V'V^P^V'^I  how  to  control 
others  and  H  H  3V*V  V]  ZM  T  J  achieve  suc- 
cess by  devel-  ■■■■■■^■■■■■■■■1  oping  your 
Speaking  Power, Voice,  Style,  Conversation,  Mind,  and 
Body.     i2mo,  cloth,  443  pp. 

$1.25  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360   Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  great  assistance  he  can  get  from  api  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  them.  Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation. 
It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.      You  can  find  it — quickly — easily — in 

"Hoyt's  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quota- 
tions, embracing  a  comprehensive  field  of  subjects  ;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign 
languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"The  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published" 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 

Buckram  binding,  1,205  large  pages,  price  $6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.  Carriage  50  cents  additional 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PubHshers,  New  York  and  London 
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'Yes,  the  American 
Optical  Company 
makes  the  Fits-U  Eye- 
glass. 

We  find  them  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  and  rehable  glasses 
on  the  market. 

We  know  that  all  our  skill 
cannot  give  you  good  glasses 
without  good  lenses.  Insist 
upon  American  0|)tical  Co. 
lenses  if  you  ever  break  your 
glasses  when  out-of-town." 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist 
or  optician — he  knows. 


AMERICAN  OPTICAL 
COMPANY 

Southbridge,  .Mass. 


LargeslXtan 
ufacturers  of 
Spectacles, 
F.yeglassei 
and  lenses  in 
the  World. 


MYSTERIES    OF   LIFE   SERIES 

Four  lit tk-  lx>olcs  by  If.;ibelle  Thompson  Smart.  M.U.,  cx- 

fl.iininK  to  the  KrowinK  child  tin-  truth  ruganling  mx.  Book^ 
and  II  for  KirK,   li'xjks  IK  and  IV  for  boys,    ("loth,  small 
I  into.     75  (  cnts  rat  h. 

FUHK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354360  Fourth  Art..  N.  Y. 

Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR     YOUR     OWN     TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  arc  fornl  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  cauRht 
KEEP  ABLE  OCEAN  FISH  thoitcr  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  fiiriiish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  cast  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  arc  pure.  apiM-tizinK  and  economical ,  and  we  want 
YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEIUX,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  arc  deli- 
cious for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine 
and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready 
for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  tine 
chanKc  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  tost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thinKknownforsalad.s. 
KiKht  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply  are 
boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS. 
They  come  to  you  as  the  purest  ami  safest  lobsteis 
you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp  and  natural  as  if 
you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clami.  whether  frieil  or  in  a  chowiler. 

FRESH  MACKEREL  tH-rle.  t  for  fryinK.  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast.  CRABMEAT  for  N'ewburR  or  deviled, 
SALMON  re.i<Iy  to  serve.  SARDINES  of  all  kinds. 
TUNNY  for  s;»l.i.l.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every 
good  thiiiK  packed  here  or  abio.til  you  can  Kct  direct 
from  us  an<l  keep  riRht  on   your  pantry  shelf  for 

regular  or  emergency  us<'. 
X.        With  every  order  we  .send  BOOK  OF  REC- 
Ajh     '"•-..       IPEIS  for  preparing  all  our  products.    WrtU 
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Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish 
is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price, 
so  you  can  choose  just  what 
vou  will  enjoy  most.  Send 
the  coiii>on  for  it  now. 

Let  Cilnufestrr  be  vour 

S  tish  Uarktt  aid 

O-j  Oiivtx   he  vour 
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ago!  Enough  golfing  glory  for  a  lifetime. 
Any  player  will  admit  that,  especially  if 
he  has  still  this  premier  feat  to  accomplish 
for  the  first  time. 

Loos  was  plaj-ing  A.  J.  Elphick,  the 
Shawnee  "pro."  at  Pocono.  They  had 
reached  hole  No.  8  and  it  was  Loos's  drive. 
Usually  these  lucky  shots  are  made  with 
an  iroil,  because  of  a  necessity'  they  must 
be  on  the  short  holes,  but  here  was  a  fairly 
long  hole,  and  Loos  was  using  his  driver. 
He  swung  true  and  clean;  the  ball  sailed 
far  and  straight,  landed  on  the  edge  of  the 
putting  green  and  rolled  slowly  and  ac- 
curately for  the  cup.  dropping  in  as  prettily 
as  if  it  had  lieen  a  two-foot  i)ut. 

Anj'  hole  in  three  strokes,  no  matter  how 
.short,  is  "par  golf,"  and  is  the  number  re- 
quired by  the  redoubtable  "Col.  Bogie" 
at  his  best,  because  two  strokes  are  alwaj's 
allowed  for  the  putting  green.  But  here 
was  a  man  driving  down  the  fairway  at  a 
spot  22.J  yards  («i7o  feet)  away — and  the 
spot  but  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
— with  all  the  nwessary  accuracy  and  force 
to  reach  it,  and  then  putting  on  just 
enough  speed  not  to  overrun  the  irritating 
cup,  which  many  a  crackerjack  player  does 
when  all  he  has  to  do  to  win  is  to  hole  down 
an  IS-inch  put. 

"Oh,  I  did  that  a  few  weeks  ago,"  was 
all  the  imperturalile  Loos  said  in  reply 
to  his  opponent's  clonic  gasp  of  frank 
astonislunent. 

Which  was  true.  At  Baltusrol  in  a  prac- 
tise round  for  the  open  championship  this 
year  this  same  worthy  holed  down  the 
short  third  cup  for  a  one.  He  was  playing 
round  with  W.  D.  Robinson,  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  he  holed  his  tee  shot  for  148 
yards.  And  tnree  years  ago  the  distin- 
guished Mr.  Loos  made  the  195-j'ard 
thirteenth  hole  on  the  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
links  in  just  one  stroke — count  it! 

Let  us  add  here,  too,  that  at  least  one  of 
those  holes-in-one  was  badly  needed  by  the 
maker  th»'reof.  He  only  beat  Klphick  by 
two  up  and  one  to  play,  and  Elphick,  who 
was  playing  a  sterling  game,  took  but  73 
— and  without  any  lujles  in  one. 

Speaking  of  lightning,  let  us  turn  to 
Howard  F.Wliitney,  secretary  of  the  United 
Stales  (iolf  A.s.sociation.  He  was  up  in  the 
Adirondacks  the  other  day  and  when  his 
eye  glimpsed  the  St.  Regis  links  he  fairly 
itched  to  i>lay.  But  he  hadn't  brought  his 
hag  of  clubs  along.  Some  generous  soul 
lent  him  ac()ui)leof  weapons — amidironand 
a  i)Utler — with  which  he  essayed  the  round. 

Mr.  Whitney  had  reached  the  ninth 
hole,  well  bunkered  and  17.')  yards  away. 
He  used  the  midiron  for  his  drive  and, 
without  ev«'n  the  conventional  preliminary 
waggle.  l»>t  go  carelessly  and  easily.  But 
the  resilient  metal  met  the  elastic  gutta- 
jiercha  absolutelj'  clean  and  true,  and  olT 
Hew  the  ball  like  a  soaring  bird,  to  drop 
softly  on  the  putting-green  and  roll  gently 
into  the  hole.  Indeed,  you  never  know 
when  or  where  it  strikes! 

"I  have  been  playing  golf  for  twenty 
years."  said  Mr.  Whitney,  then  and  there, 
"and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  made 
a  hole-in-one!" 

However,  he  was  not  allowed  to  forget 
it.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  that  when  a 
player  holes  down  in  a  .single  stroke  every- 
body on  the  links  is  his  guest  when  they 
reach  the  clubhouse.  And  he  must  see 
that  a  bottle  of  Scotch  is  put  in  the  club 
])rofe.s.sionars  receptive  locker.  Mr.  Whit^ 
v.vy  found  it  an  expensive  rule  that  day. 

•■Ind  as  tl:ey  sat  at  table  stories  of 
achieving  a  hole-iu-oue  were  told  by  Mr. 


The  Ideal  Home    ' 
Cleaning  Combination 
Both  BIS  SELUS 

The  introduction  of  the  new  BISSELL'S 

VACUUM  SWEEPER  and  CLEANER 

reduces     house     cleaning     to     a     science. 

Poiverfu/,  light  running,  easily  handled,  they 

;^et  the  dust  out  of  your  rugs  and  carpets, 

no  matter  how  hard  it  has  been  tramped  in. 

Use  either  vacuum  model  in  connection  with 
BisselPs  Cyco  Ball  Bearing  Carpet  Sweeper 
and  you  have  the  ideal  home  cleaning  combi- 
nation. The  vacuum  machine  does  tne  thor- 
ough general  cleaning — the  carpet  sweeper  takes 
care  of  the  everyday  sweeping  requirements, 
as  it  has  for  nearly  40  years. 

The  new  BISSELL'S  VACUUM  machines 
are  as  easy  to  empty  as  they  are  to  operate.  The 
dust  receptacle  comes  out  with  the  nozzle  in  one 
piece.  The  litter  pans  dump  with  a  finger  move- 
ment. These  conveniences  lead  in  the  points  of 
superiority  which  make  BISSELL'S  VAC- 
UU.M  SWEEPER  and  CLEANER  worthy  of 
the  BISSELL  name  and  guarantee. 

Prices  are  Sy.jo  for  the  VACUUM  CLEAN- 
ER (without  brush)  and  S9  f or  the  VACUUM 
SWEEPER  (with  brush).  Slightly  higher  in 
the  West,  South  and  in  Canada.  Carpet  Sweep- 
ers, $2.75  to  <5.75.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL    CARPET    SWEEPER    CO. 

Largest  Exclusive   Manufacturers  of  Carpet 
Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World. 

Dept.  58,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Made  in  Ciuiada,  too  (314) 


ooqopoooooooooooooooooooog 

Special  Offer  DLTr^ul. 

I  will  supply  the  foUowiog  collections. 
Consisting  of  ten  each  of  ten  fine,  named 
varieties  in  each  collection — names  sent 
on  application.  If  the  entire  GOO  liul)}s 
are  ordered  at  $10.00.  I  will  prepay  the 
deli  very  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stattts. 
Y.iu  to  pay  delivery  ou  smaller  ordei-s. 

100  Single  Early  Talipt 
100  May  Flowering  Tulip* 
100  Dai^in  Tulipt 
ry,  100  CrocoMS  (4  Tarietiei) 
4^^    100  Hyacintht  (Bedding  tUe) 


100  Narciuus 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  today. 


$1.00 
l.SO 
2.00 
1.00 
3.00 
l.SO 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens 
Roses,  Perennial   Plants 

set  out  this  fall  will  make  a  better  growth  next  summer 
than  those  planted  in  spring.  Helpful  suggestions  on 
how  to  make  the  home  Rrounds  attractive  are  found  in 
our  General  Catalog.  Send  for  your  copy  today,  it  is  free. 

TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS 
12  Strong  two-year  old  Shrubs  in  six  best  varieties  (reg- 
ular price  $3.50).  special  price  $2.50.  12  strong  two-year 
old  Hardy  Rose  Plants  in  six  or  more  varieties  (regular 
price  $3  so),  special  price  J2.S0.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daf- 
fodils, should  be  planted  now  for  best  results.  Baur's 
Book  of  Bulbs  lists  the  desirable  kinds  and  gives  valu- 
able planting  hints.    Send  for  free  copy. 

BAUR    FLORAL    CO. 

15  East  Ninth  Street,        r>ept.  H,        Erie,  Pcnna. 


Perpetual  Carnations 


A  new,  beautifully  illustrated. 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
grower,  giving  full  and  practical 
instructions  for  cultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnations.  Cloth-bound,  73 
cent!  r.ct  :  by  vinil  Sr  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  FonrthXveTNew  York 
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Whitney's  colebrators  —  how  Walter  J. 
Travis  earned  his  glory  by  holing-out-in- 
one  at  Pinehurst,  down  in  the  Carolinas; 
and  how  Henry  Cape  did  Hole  No.  4  in  a 
single  stroke  at  the  Nassau  Country  Club 
just  "a  few  days  before  Mr.  Whitney's  feat. 

Shrouded  in  the  mist  of  anonymity  is  the 
story  of  a  famous  shot  at  Kkwanok,  New 
Hampshire, — "the  star  story,"  the  writer 
te.  ms  it. 

It  was  a  tight  match,  and  the  first  player 
had  made  a  wonderful  shot,  his  ball  lying 
but  two  inches  from  the  cup  in  one  stroke. 
His  opponent  teed  and  drove  off  with  equal 
skill  and  precision,  but  no  one  thought  of 
what  was  to  follow  the  fine  shot — his  ball 
actually  rolled  across  the  green  and  went 
down  in  one! 

Such  a  combination  of  two  wondrous 
shots  has  never  happened  before  or 
since.  Unfortunately,  the  teller  of  this 
tale  had  forgotten  the  names,  so  the 
identity  of  this  strenuous  pair  must  go 
down  unrecorded. 

This  laudable  ambition  of  every  golfer 
was  realized  on  October  31  last  year  by 
Tom  C.  Watkins,  of  South  Orange,  also 
on  the  Baltusrol  links.  He  was  play- 
ing in  a  four-ball  match,  and  they  had ; 
reached  the  ninth  hole,  a  hillside  cup  with 
the  green  backed  up  by  a  pond,  flanked  by 
sloping  ground  and  faced  by  rough  grass. 
Nothing  short  of  a  perfect  spoon -shot 
insures  even  a  decent  lie  on  this  difficult 
green.  But  Watkins's  shot  was  not  only 
perfect  with  his  spoon,  but  it  had  just 
enough  carry  left  in  it  to  take  the  ball 
dribbling  across  the  sward  and  down  into 
the  hole,  a  182-yard  shot — 526  feet — ac- 
curate to  the  last  inch!  And  a  few  days 
later  R.  C.  Kerr  did  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  hole! 

Last  August,  Fred  McLeod,  of  the  Chevy ' 
Chase  Club,  Washington,  was  practisir^ 
over  the  Glen  Oak  course,  Chicago,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  invitation  open  tourna- : 
ment.  He  took  a  mashie  for  the  117-yard 
fifth  hole,  and  to  his  great  surprize  the  ball 
flew  straight  for  the  cup,  landed  within  five 
feet  of  it,  and  rolled  plump  in. 

On  July  16  of  this  year  J.  Couper  Lord 
also  took  his  expensive  niche  among  the 
golfing  immortals — expensive,  because  a 
big  match  was  on  and  the  course  crowded. 
Strangely  enough,  tho  well  beaten,  Mr. 
Lord  gained  all  the  glory.  He  had  long 
since  been  eliminated  from  the  tourna- 
ment at  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club,  up 
the  Hudson,  and  was  playing  against  F. 
M.  Dyer,  of  Englewood,  in  the  beaten  eight 
of  the  fourth  sixteen. 

They  had  reached  the  short  fifth  hole — 
151  yards  from  the  tee.  Al  golf  calls  for  a 
pitch  with  a  midiron  over  a  ravine  to  make 
this  green,  and  then  down  in  two  more — 
par  golf  is  a  3.  But  Mr.  Lord  did  more 
than  that.  He  drove  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
hair,  landed  on  the  green  six  feet  on  the 
near  side  of  the  cup,  and  the  ball  obHgingly 
trickled  in  without  the  necessity  of  the 
usual  put  or  two. 

It  was  Mr.  Lord's  "turn  to  buy,"  or, 
as  one  professional  on  the  course  remarked 
in  more  dignified  phrase,  "Mr.  Lord  very 
religiously  observed  the  custom  which  has 
been  part  and  parcel  of  such  a  feat  from 
time  immemorial."  Another  story,  by 
George  Low,  compares  favorably  with  the 
Ekwanok  story  aheady  told: 

Some  years  ago  I  was  playing  in  a 
three-baU  match  with  James  A.  Tyng  and 


Your 

Compliments 

Delivered 

anywhere 

in  the 

United  States 

in 


Sampler 


This  quaint,  brisk  little  messenger  is  the  Symbol  of  Service  at  every 
Whitman's  Agency  throughout  the  land.  Always,  everywhere,  you  can 
depend  upon  him  lo  deliver  the  most  charming  package  of  sweets  imagi- 
nable— fresh,  dainty  and  of  that  irreproachable  quality  which  the  name 
Whitman's  implies.     Whitman's  are  the  national  sweets. 

Send  the  Sampler— you  will  like  to  have  it  "represent"  you.  It  is  odd 
and  exceptionally  pretty  and  the  chocolates  and  confections  (listed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box)  afe.culled  from  the  foremost  Whitman's  kinds.  Should 
you  not  know  your  Whitman's  Agent  send  us  a  dollar  with  directions  for 
forwarding  the   Sampler. 

Booklet  entitled  "Whitman's  for  Every  Occasion,"  on  request. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  85  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Iitstanlaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


Mantura  Pecan 
'3  actual  size 


English  Walnut  and 
Paper  Shell  Pecan 


H^^M 


English  Walnut 
^  actual  size 


for  Zero  Climates 

EXQUISITELY  BEAUTIFUL  for  LAWN.  DRIVEWAY  and  STREET 
It  stands  to  reason  that  trees  grown  at  the  43d  Parallel  of 

latitude  close  to  the  Canadian  Ijorder,  with  winter  temper- 
ature far  below  zero,  must  possess  rugged  vitjility.  No  others 
could  survive. 

We  have  found  OUR  HOME  GROWN   ENGLISH  WALNUTS,  from  home 
grown  seed,  to  be  as  safe  to  plant  as  peach  trees. 

You  may  plant  our  acclimated    Pecans,  budded  with    bearing   wood,    from 

northern  grown  trees,  on  northern  grown  seedlings,  raised  from  northern  grown 

nuts,  with  assurance  of  success. 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  dissemination  of  hardy  nut  trees  for  successful  planting  in  northern 

states.    Our  statements  and  assurances  are  based  upon  our  own  experience,  and  our  Fifty 

years  in  business  is  our  guarantee  that  we  know  our  business. 


SOBER  PARAGON 


MAMMOTH 
SWEET  CHESTNUT 


One  crop  brought  S30,000.    Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure  or  for  decoration  —  plant  a 
thousand  trees  or  a  single  one.    A  safe  tree  to  plant  in  zero  climates,  or  in  hot  climates* 
Succeeds  in  drought,  in  frost,  in  poor  soil  and  upon  steep  hillsides — the  roughest  of  lands* 
Every  tree  we  ship  this  fall  bore  chestnuts  last  season. 


%  actual  size 
Covers  a  50c  piece 


RANERE  Everbearing  Raspberry  .Thli's' 


ie> 
all" 

Luscious,  sugary,  bright  crimson  berries  every  day  from        H  actual  size 
June  till  November.    The  strong  plants  offered  you  for   Covers  a 25c  piece 
planting  this  fall  will  supply  your  table  next  season.    So 
profitable  it    is  called  the   "Mortgage   Lifter."    Strong 
grower — succeeds  in  any  soil. 

Our  19 IS  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide,  includes 
iVur  Culture  in  the  North — tells*  you  how,  when 
and  where  to  plant.   MAILED  FREE  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.  J,«i'c^'l^°TrR'r" 


Glenwood  Nursery 


N.  Y. 
Established   1866 
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Blaisdells  are  bought 
by  the  biggest  buyers 


Standard  Oil  Company 
Ford  Motor  Car  Company 
PenuylraDi*  Railroad 


American  Tatwcco  Company 
Carnctie  Steel  Company 
General  Electric  Company 


These  six  firms  are  Blaisdell 
customers.  It  goes  w^ithout  saying . 
that  "enlightened  self-interest"  is 
their  sole  guide  in  buying.  When 
you  are  considering  your  pencil 
item  could  you  do  better  than 
profit  by  their  example? 

These  concerns,  and  many 
others  of  like  importance,  buy 
Blaisdells  because  Blaisdells  do 
the  work  to  the  best  satisfaction  at 
the  least  cost.  Hard-headed  pur- 
chasing agents  don't  chase  butter- 
flies. They  buy  Blaisdells  because 
Blaisdells  produce. 

A  pencil  seems  a  small  enough 
thing  until  you  think  of  the  num- 
ber used  and  the  number  of  people 
on  the  payroll  who  use  them. 
Then  they  become  important  as  an 
item  capable  of  no  small  waste  or 
economy.  Blaisdells  are  built  sci- 
entifically to  cut  w^aste  and  costs, 
save  time,  and  yield  the  best  re- 
sults. The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  may  be  sharpened,  the 
long-lasting  quality  of  the  leads, 
and  their  really  remarkable  econ- 
omy (they  save  V3  to  V2  of  your 
wooden  pencil  costs)  make  them 
the  ideal  solution  of  your  big-little 
problem  of  pencil  buying.  Write 
us  to  prove  this. 

For  instance.  Blaisdell  7200  (Hard 
or  Soft)  is  an  indelible  copier  so 
good  that  it  will  sell  you  the  rest 
of  the  line.  Price  73c  a  dozen; 
$7.30  per  gross  (Hard);  $6.73  per 
gross  (Soft).  Order  by  number 
from  your  stationer. 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line  of 
pencils  every  kind  for  every  pur- 
pose including  Regular.  Colored, 
Copying,  Indelible,  Extra  Thick, 
China  Marking,  Metal  Marking. 
Lumberman's  and  Railroad  pen- 
tils.  All  grades  and  all  degrees 
of  hardness.  Sold  by  leading  sta- 
•tioners  everywhere. 
>        

The 

modern  way 

to  sharpen 

a  pencil 


the  late  Hugh  Toler.  At  the  third  hole, 
l.")0  yards,  my  Vjall  lay  one  inch  from  the 
cup,  in  one  stroke.  Toler  landed  his 
about  four  feet  from  the  hole  and  then 
Tyng  played.  His  ball  actually  rolled 
into  the  cup  in  a  single  stroke  and  he  took 
the  hole  away, from  both  of  us,  either  one 
of  whom  oyu^  easily  have  holed  out  in  2. 

But  Low-Iatoself  JaXer-  did'^^t'af^hole 
14  one  at.tht,.^i>ehcnlcy  Park  in. Pittsburg. 
Hpwever,'  vjitjfout  dispute  ■:  the"  gi-eatest 
hole-in-one  sfflit  rig'ht  fully  lielongs  to  the 
one-time  ijhanipion,  Walter  J.  Tra\is,  New 
York's  pbffiji^  veteran.  His  feat  ha.s 
brteft  recorded  in  lilat-k  and  -white  on  a 
photograpliie  plate — an  amateur's  chance 
snap  shot.  As  Mr.  Travis  tells  the  story 
it  runs  something  like  this: 

He  was  playing  at  Pinehurst  in  prepara^- 
tion  for  a  Southern  Avinter  tournament. 
One  of  the  short  holes  had  been  reached 
when  a  young  photographer  came  up  and 
asked  permission  to  snap  him  in  the  making 
of  some  of  his  famous  strokes. 

"I'd  like  two  of  you,  Mr.  Travis," 
said  the  amateur — "one  driving  and  one 
putting." 

"All  right,"  laughed  the  champion, 
"fire  away  while  I  drive  for  this  hole." 

Mr.  Travis  took  his  stand  on  the  tee 
and  swung  back  his  club.  The  fellow 
with  the  camera  got  his  focus  and  nodded. 

"All  ready?"  from  the  accommodating 
golfer,  inquiringly. 

"Let  her  go!"  from  the  snai>-shotter. 

Mr.  Travis  drove  and  the  ball  flew  out'' 
of  sight  over  the  brow  of  a  low  hill,  right 
in   line   with   the   hole.     When   the   twain 
reached   the  green  Mr.   Travis  found   his 
ball  in  the  cup. 

"You  won't  need  to  snap  me  again." 
he  laughed.  "You  have  me  photographed 
driving  and  putting  on  the  same  plate. 
I've  made  the  hole-in-oiie." 


water  in  flocks,  circling  around  it  and 
calling  shrilly,  thus  indicating  its  where- 
abouts to  the  lookout  of  any  ship  which 
happens  to  be  in  the  Aacinity. 
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BIRD  SPIES 

'  I  "HE  Secret  Service  of  the  air  is  not 
-*■  confined  to  the  military  planes  that 
search  out  the  location  of  batteries  and 
cnlrenchments.  A  branch  no  less  efficient 
and  reliable  is  found  among  birds  them- 
selves. In  comparison  with  them,  the 
noblest  aeroplane  is  but  a  clumsy  thing. 
l)lind,  deaf  and  helpless.  So  it  would  seem, 
at  least,  from  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  part  birds  play  in  the  war,  taken  from 
The  American  Hoy: 

Birds  have  become  u.seful  in  Europe  as 
sentries  to  warn  men  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  before  the  hostile  force  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  human  eye.  The  French 
have  found  that  parrots  are  acutely  sen- 
sitive to  the  i)resenrc  of  aircraft,  and  there- 
fore they  have  stalimied  a  ninnber  of  these 
birds  on  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in 
Paris  in  order  to  warn  the  sentries  of  the 
api)roa<'h  of  (ierii\ai)  Tnnlxs.  Before  the 
craft  is  vi.sible  to  the  human  eye,  the  birds 
bristle  with  excitement  and  then  begin  to 
screech.  Their  acutcness  is  due  not  to  their 
eyesight.  a,s  one  might  sup])ose,  bjjt  ,to  an 
unusual  aciitencss  of  hearing  which  enables 
them  thus  to  give  a  valuable  warning. 

The  service  is  not  restricted  to  caged 
birds,  iiowever.  or  even  to  those  of  the  law(dj 
At  sea  the  gulls  are  of  almost  as  great  ser- 
vice, as  they  are  quick  to  betray  the  pres- 
ence of  any  submarine  which  rises  to  the 
surface.  As  soon  :is  the, periscope  appears 
above  the  water,   the  gulls  rise  from  tho 


WHAT  THE  GERMANS  DO  WITH 
OUR  COTTON 

ENGLAND'S  long-distance  blockade  of 
vessels  .^trading  in  our  cotton  and 
other  wares"  has  been  termed  quite  as 
illegal  an  act — to  leave  out  the  question  of 
morality — as  Germany's  Aaolation  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality;  at  least,  in  so  far  as  it 
involves  the  holding  up  of  American  ships 
and  cargoes  and  placing  what  approaches 
an  embargo  on  our  exports.  What  is  the 
justification  of  such  an  action"/  The 
answer  of  one  writer  is  that  England's 
justification  and  Germany's  reply  in  the 
Belgian  matter  are.  curiously  enough,  the 
same:  "Necessity  knows  no  law."  In  the 
Springfield  Republican,  this  correspondent 
reminds  us  that  this  is  a  high-explosive 
war,  and  that  practically  all  high  explosives 
that  are  being  used  by  the  warring  nations 
are  based  on  cotton.  The  nitrates  with 
which  the  cotton  must  be  impregnated  can 
be  easily  obtained  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
V  but  cotton  is  scarce  there.  And  there  is  no 
present  substitute  for  that  harmless- 
appearing  material.  Even  if  there  were,  it 
would  be  rank  folh'  to  tr\'  to  adapt  all 
the  great  plants  for  explosives  in  those  two 
countries,  in  the  midst  of  the  Avar. 

To  those  who  do  not  knoAv  the  processes 
by  which  high  explosives  are  manufactured 
it  may  seem  doubtful  that  any  appreciable 
amount  of  cotton  is  needed  to  make  them. 
If  this  be  so.  it  is  necessary  only  to  con- 
sider the  Avriter's  estimate  that  Germany's 
present  supply  of  2.30,000  tons  of  cotton, 
were  all  other  cotton-manufactures  stopt. 
would  make  about  l.")0,000  tons  of  high 
explosive,  and  that  this  Avould  last  only 
until  February.  The  rate  at  Avhich  the 
munitions-factories  consume  this  cotton  is 
best  shown  in  the  folioAving  convenient 
form : 

The  great  German  42-centimet.er  how- 
itzer, which  has  battered  down  so  many 
"impregnable"  fortresses,  shoots  away  a 
bale  of  cotton  in  two  shots.  An  ordinary 
field-gun  of  about  four-inch  caliber  shoots 
a  bale  of  cotton  in  about  400  rounds. 
Heavier  cannon  expend  cotton  in  propor- 
tion. A  machine  gun.  of  which  Germany 
has  100.000  in  the  trenches,  has  Avith  it 
constantly  reserve  ammunition  containing 
half  a  bale  of  cotton,  while  every  com- 
l)any  of  300  soldiers  carries  at  all  times 
three  bales  of  cotton  in  the  shape  of 
cartridges.  About  80,000  shots  from  a 
ride  or  machine  gun  account  for  one  bale 
of  cotton. 

Now  from  these  facts  it  is  possible 
roughly, to  calculate  the  amount  of  cotton 
that  the' Germans  and  Austrians  are  shoot- 
ing away  on  the  battle-fields.  The  cotton 
used  by  the  Allies  does  not  matter,  be- 
cause their  supply  is  unlimited.  Taa'o 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shells  a  day  on 
the  average  are  fired  by  the  Germans  and 
.Austrians,    on    all    frontSi    according    to 
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2925  Lbs.  Of  Beauty 

Silence,  Power,  Comfort 

and  Strength 

TKis  is  tKe  unique  way  one  owner  of  "THE  SIX  of  ''16" 

describes  tKe  latest  MitcKell  masterpiece.    TKis  beautiful,  long,  luxurious 
car  calls  for  a  new  metKod  of  description. 


All  predictions  for  its  success  Kave  been 
surpassed,  but  by  pusKing  tKe  factory  to  its 
utmost  limit — twenty-four  Kours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  v?eek — we  are  able  to  meet  tKe  demand, 
so  tKat  immediate  deliveries  are  possible. 

TKe  reason  for  tKis  success  lies  in  tKe  car 
itself.  Jt  is  tKe  greatest  car  value  tKe  world 
Kas  ever  known. 

You  are  impressed  witK  its  beauty  at  first 
sigKt.     But  it  is  wKen  you  are  rusKing 


over  tKe  country  roads,  witK  never  tKe  feel 
of  a  bump,  tKat  you  realize  its  full  value. 

Every  car  delivered  creates  an  entKusiasm 
tKat  sells  anotKer  car.  Words  cannot  describe 
"THE  SIX  of  '16."  You  must  see  itr-feel  the 
wKeel — get  tKe  tKrill  of  its  smootK  action. 

Prompt  deliveries  are  now  being  made  by 
MitcKell  dealers  every wKere.  TKere  is  one 
in  your  town.     Ask  for  a  demonstration. 
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Three 
"Comfys" 
Weigh    Less 
Than  One  Street  Shoe 

One  average    leather   shoe    (man's) 
will  weigh  fifteen  ounces. 

TAree  Comfy  Felt  Slippers,  a  man's,  a 
woman's   and    a  child's,    weigh   only 
seven  ounces — less    than   half  the 
weight  of  one  shoe. 

V^'hen  you  are  resting,   rest  your 
Oet.      Pull   off    shoes    -nd    slip 
on  a  pair  of 
Comfys. 
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Women's 
ronrl0«s  Corafj 

Triinnied  with  rib- 
Vk^   and  pom-pom  in 
any  culi^r.     Price  SI. 50. 


CDANlGHEENi^ 
omly 

IU«.  U.  S.  P«L  Off.  %^ 

Felt  Slippers 

Made  of  extra  hinh  grade  Comfy  felt— a 
light,  porous,  yielding  material  that  gives 
the  limit  of  comfort.  Ask  your  local  store 
for  Dan'l  Green"!  Comfys.  Look  for  the 
scroll  trade  mark  on  the  inner  sole.  Only 
Dan'l  Green's  arc  Comfys. 
Order  direct  from  our  catalog  No.  19  A 
(mailed  free)  if  no  dealer  has  the  genuine 
Comfys  for  you.  Give  lots  of  Comfys  at 
Christmas. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 
BOSTON 

New  York  Office 
■  nd  Slockroom: 
llSEut  13th  St. 

'  i'ieasf  fend  all 

orders  and  in- 

quiries  to  fur 
A'e-w  York  Offir 

Mnn't  (lillilr.'ii 

f  Tailor  Had*  Plriin. 
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SI.SO  SLID 

SI.2S 


A  split  of 

WhiHRocJ( 

f  and  a 

dash  of  lemon 

i)    a  thirst  quencher 
J. 


calculations  made  by  David  Lloyd-George, 
British  Minister  of  ^Iumtions.  Taking  big 
and  little  cannon  together,  it  may  be  esti- 
mated tnat  l.W  shots  a<-count  for  a  bale 
of  cotton,  and  on  this  basis  Germany  fires 
1,6(50  bales  of  cotton  a  day  from  her  artil- 
l(Ty  alone.  This  amounts  to  slightly  more 
than  400  tons.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  millions  of  cartridges  expended 
daily,  but  the  total  cotton  fired  from 
macliine  guns  and  rifles  is  not  less,  and  is 
l)robably  more,  than  that  fired  from  can- 
non. So  we  get  a  figure  of  not  less  than 
SOO  tons  of  cotton  a  day  shot  off  by  Ger- 
man armies,  llilaire  Belloc,  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  overconservative  in  his 
estimate,  says  he  thinks  1,(KK)  tons  would 
be  nearer  the  mark. 


ENCOURAGING  THE  TOPMOST 

OXF^  of  the  troubles  with  our  system 
of  education  is  that  it  treats  boy-and- 
girl  kind  in  the  bulk  and  estimates  them 
by  averages.  Very  few  boys  or  girls 
correspond  precisely  with  the  average  that 
we  set  out  to  educate;  not  many  are  very 
near  it.  Many  are  below  par  and  some  are 
far  above.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  inferior  ones  need  sj)ecial  treat- 
ment, but  the  superior  ones  we  mostly 
allow  to  shift  for  themselves.  Once  in  a 
while  some  one  is  so  much  above  par  that 
he  gets  into  tlu'  papers  as  an  "infant 
])rodigy,"  but  the  general  run  of  good 
students  are  neglected.  The  teacher  has 
so  much  to  do  in  giving  attention  to  the 
mediocre  and  the  inferior  that  he  thanks 
his  stars  that  the  superior  need  none  of  it. 
Now  Prof.  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  educatit)nal  psychology  in  Brown 
I'liversity,  suggests  that  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  study  the  infant  prodigy  a 
lit  lie.  Why  is  h«'  a  prodigy?  Why  is  a 
'■good  student"  good?  Is  the  reason 
soiTiething  (hat  \vc  can  utilize  in  improving 
the  inferior  grades?  He  writes  in  llw 
llli).slnil<(l     Worlil     (Chicago,    Sei)tember): 

It  is  our  l)iisiness  to  consider  these 
pupils  at  the  top  more  carefully.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  Why  are  they  supt'rior? 
What  can  be  done  to  make  them  even 
more  capable  than  they  are  at  present? 
What  can  be  done  to  bring  those  ])upils 
below  them  farther  up  on  the  rungs  of  the 
lad<ler  of  a4'hievement? 

In  the  i)ast  few  years  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  I'crtaiii  sujxTior  children. 
W»'  have  been  told  about  their  accomplish- 
ments, sometimes  almost  miraculous,  and 
in  .some  instances  about  their  education. 
There  is  at  present  a  very  respectable  list 
of  the.st'  "child-wonders."  Of  those  in  past 
times  that  have  astonished  (he  world  by 
their  unusual  abilities  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood are  a  few  of  the  world's  greatest 
names. 

.\fter  l>riefly  outlining  the  eases  of 
William  Sidis,  Winifred  Sa<'kville  Stoner, 
Xorbert  Wiener,  and  other  children  who.se 
pre<'ocious  achievements  have  recenMy  at- 
tracted attt«ntion,  the  writer  continues: 

The  reason  for  the  attainments  of  most 
of  the  children  discust  above  is  undoubtedlv 
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in  part  due  to  inherited  ability.  The 
Berle  children,  the  Wiener  children,  the 
Sidis  boy,  and  the  Stoner  girl,  all  have 
parents  far  above  the  average. 

Yet  inheritance  will  hardly  explain  all 
the  facts.  We  have  at  least  one  authen- 
ticated instance  where  a  child  of  parents  of 
no  evident  superior  ability  has  shown 
similar  abilities. 

The  work  of  such  eminent  psychologists  as 
Professor  Freud,  of  Vienna,  and  Professor 
Jung,  of  Zurich,  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  influence  of  the  first  few  years  of  the 
home  on  the  life  of  the  child  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  the  days  that  are  to 
come.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  par- 
ents are  educating  their  children,  almost 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  either  for 
good  or  bad  In  these  early  years  the  mind 
is  being  made  in  a  truly  wonderful  way. 

To  what  an  extent  this  early  education 
of  the  child  should  be  carried,  however,  is  a 
moot  question.  Many  psychologists  and 
educators,  as  well  as  people  who  have 
given  the  matter  little  thought,  see  in  a 
too-rapid  development  of  the  child  certain 
dangers. 

Many  who  do  not  fear  that  early  educa- 
tion will  result  in  the  dire  consequences  of 
death  or  physical  weakness  still  see  in 
precocity  few  advantages  and  many 
dangers.  Children,  they  say,  are  likely 
to  become  unnatural  and  one-sided,  while 
early  ability  is  no  necessary  indication  of 
later  superiority.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Wiener  boy  has  hardly  lived  up  to  his  early 
promise,  that  his  motor  ability  is  below 
the  average,  that  college  boys  have  not 
found  him  an  interesting  companion,  while 
he  is  quite  out  of  touch  with  boys  of  his 
own  age.  Some  described  young  Sidis 
during  his  early  days  at  Harvard  as  show- 
ing little  motor  ability,  egotistical,  and 
one-sided.  Winifred  Stoner,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  O'Shea  as  showing  an 
entirely  natural  tho  exceptional  develop- 
ment, has  imprest  some  as  being  a  very 
much-spoiled,  disagreeable,  and  vain  little 
girl,  who  does  not  get  on  well  with  other 
children. 

If  these  things  are  true,  Professor  Colvin 
says,  it  simply  goes  to  show  that  educating 
a  few  children  in  an  exceptional  way  may 
tend  to  put  them  out  of  sympathy  with 
others.  It  does  not  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  difTereiit  education  would  be 
desirable  for  all  children.  The  boy  of 
eighteen  who  has  received  a  high-school 
education  in  Germany  or  France  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  at  least  two  years 
in  advance  of  his  American  cousin,  which, 
thinks  the  writer,  should  indicate  that  there 
is  a  waste  in  our  school  system  somewhere. 
Most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  saving  of 
two  or  tlu-ee  years  in  the  schooling  of  our 
children,  or,  better  still,  the  adding  of  two 
or  three  years  in  attainment,  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  our  present  school  system  we 
ought  to  know  it.  Professor  Colvin 
goes  on: 

The  manner  in  which  these  precocious 
children  have  been  educated  gives  us  some 
hints.  Fortunately  in  several  instances  we 
have  a  somewhat  definite  account;  in  the 
case  of  the  Stoner  child  there  is  a  very 
detailed  account  of  how  this  education  was 
accomplished. 
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Mother  says 

PYRENE  saved  my  life 


I  was  in  my  beddie-by,  dreaming 
about  a  white  borsie.  I  woke  up 
and   the   room    was  awful  smoky. 

"Daddie,  the  house  is  on  fire,"  I 
cried. 

Daddie  was  asleep,  but  Mother 
heard  me  and  woke  up  Daddie 
and  they  both  ran  into  my  room, 

Daddie  took  me  in  his  arms  and 
Mother  got  the  Pyrene  that  hung 
in  the  bedroom. 

Write  for  booklet   "The  Vital  Five  Minutei" 
A  Pyrene  put  on  your  auto-  There  are  thousands  of  Pyrenei 

mobile   Mavet  15',c   on  your  used    in   factories,   schools, 

car  insurance.  churches,  theatres,  etc 
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the  haU  of  Approved  Kire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected.  Tested  and  Approvi-d 
by,   and  bear  the   label  of,  the  Underwriters'    Laboratories,   Inc. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branchei  in  26  Ciliei 

Th«  Pyrene  Company,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  St.,  London,  W.  C. 


Daddie  couldn't  take  me  down- 
stairs because  the  smoke  was 
terrible  down  there. 

But  Mother  took  the  Pyrene  and 
began  squirting  it  on  the  fire  and 
in  almost  no  time  at  all  the  fire  was 
out.  Pretty  soon  the  fire  engines 
came. 

Mother  said  the  Pyrene  saved  my 
life. 

When  1  grow  up  big  I  am  going 
to  have  a  Pyrene  in  my  house,  too. 
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al-la)',  1  lilt-';  2  il-lii'.  Tl.  (M.-t.\vr.D';  Ai.-i.AY'iN<i  ) 
1.  To  raliii  the  violence  or  reduce  the  int^^'U.iity  of;  re- 
lieve; wwithe  2.  To  lay  to  re.Mt;  pacify;  calm.  3t.  To 
lay  a.side;  put  down;  overthrow;  annul.  (  <  a-*  -|-  AS. 
ttfQan,  lay  I 

Svn_'  abate,  alleviate,  appease,  aanuagc.  calm,  compooe, 
lessen.  llKhten.  mItlKale,  moderate,  mollify,  pacify,  palliate, 
ijulel.  niluoc.  relieve,  soften,  soothe.  BtlU.  irniKiulllzc.  To 
aWiv  Id  to  lay  to  rest.  Quict.  or  soothe  that  which  Is  exclte<l 
To  alliTialf  Is  to  lighten  a  burden.  We  altati  oufTerlng  by 
iifilni;  nieiiTu  to  s<i.Hhr  and  IrnntuilUe  the  sufferer;  we  al- 
'••  '  dolni;  something  toward  removal  of  the 

*'  ■!'  u  IcKs  to  suffer;  wp  alliiv  rage  or  panlr; 

"  .--     .     .     ty.  but  do  not  allot/  It.     I'acify.  direelly 

from  the  L.atin.  and  appease,  from  the  I.atln  through  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace;  to  mollifi  is  to  soften;  to 
nUltiUe  Is  to  make  mild:  we  mnlUf]/  a  hamh  db«iK>sltlon  or 
temper.  mUieate  rage  or  pain.  To  enlm.  gulel.  or  tronQuilUe 
Is  to  make  stlU:  eompoie,  to  adiust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition;  to  $oolhe  (originally  to  assent  to.  humor)  Is  to 
brltig  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allav  excitement,  appeate 
a  tumult,  ealm  agitation,  eornposr  our  feelings  or  counte- 
nance. p<wV:(thequarTrLs4>me.  jnlrl  the  tioLitcrous  or  clamor- 
ous. KXMAr  grief  or  distress  Compare  »i,i.kviati  —Ant.: 
agtlale.  arouse,  excite,  tan.  kindle,  provoke,  rouse,  stir. 
sUr  up 


You    Need    This  Handy  New 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


No  handy  abridKCil 
desk  dictionary  con- 
tains so  much  of  ready 
value  and  absolute  de- 
pendability to  the  busy 
man.  Treats  8o.n.,) 
words  and  i)hr.isc- 
has  i,20o  illustration^. 
On   your  desk    it    will 

readily  settle  Question- 
relating  to  spell  mt; 
pronunciation-  correct 
English— American  his- 
tory— English  History 
— Geography — Science 
—  Biography —  Litera- 
ture, etc..  etc.   It  i.s  new 


and  riylu- up-to-the- 
minute — witness  such 
entries  as  Battle  of  the 
Mame.  Razing  of  Lou- 
vain.  Bombardment  of 


Note  the  Care- 
ful Treatment 
o  f  Synonym* 
and    Antonym* 


Rheims,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth,  1 1. so 
net;  with  thumb  notch 
index.  |i.8o.  Half- 
Leather,  indexed,  la.as 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


In  the  first  place,  they  were  educated 
by  men  and  women  of  high  intelligence  and 
abihty — their  parents  or  foster-parents. 
These  superior  teachers  were,  further,  filled 
with  a  desire  to  teach  their  pupils,  and  they 
had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  do  their 
work,  taking  infinite  pains  to  see  that  it 
was  done,  and  well  done.  In  the  second 
place,  the  education  of  these  children  was 
individual  and  suited  to  their  interests  and 
abilities.  In  the  third  place,  these  children 
of  remarkable  attainment  were  in  most 
instances  educated  from  the  very  first 
months  of  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Stoner  determined  that  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughter  should  be  begun  in  the 
cradle.  .  .  .  Those  who  object  to  the  early 
education  of  the  child  should  remember 
that  in  any  event  the  child  is  trained  in 
these  first  years,  even  if  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  educate  him  is  ignored.  He  learns 
in  any  event  but  under  ordinary  conditions 
slowly,  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  generally 
much  that  is  not  true.  When  he  reaches 
school  at  six  he  may  have  a  set  of  useless, 
often  bad  habits,  and  a  stock  of  ideas  that 
are  incomplete,  inaccurate,  and  often  mis- 
leading. Then  the  problem  of  the  teacher 
is  a  matter  of  reeducation  as  well  as  of 
education. 

Again,  in  many  instances  these  superior 
children  were  taught  by  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  object.  It  thus  became 
for  them  something  real,  not  merely  black 
marks  in  a  book.  Mrs.  Stoner  used 
similar  methods  in  teaching  her  daughter. 
There  were  walks  in  the  fields,  camping- 
trips,  pleasant  hours  spent  in  the  garden 
where  child  and  mother  worked  at  digging 
and  planting  both  flowers  and  vegetables. 
A  vital  element  in  the  education  of  these 
fortunate  children  was  that  it  had  at  its 
foundation  self-activity.  Winifred  Stoner 
began  her  study  of  geography-  through  sand- 
plays;  history  was  learned  by  acting  it  out. 
All  her  studies  were  connected  with  her 
life-interests;  they  were  not  things  remote 
and  far  away,  but  a  living,  vital  part  of 
herself.  And  so  it  goes.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
all-important  factor  in  the  training  of  these 
brilliant  children  was  good,  old-fashioned 
drill.  Yet  the  drill  was  not  for  them  the 
dreary,  monotonous  grind  that  it  often  is 
in  the  case  of  the  average  pupil.  It  was  a 
l)leasurable  exercise,  and  for  that  reason  it 

got  results 

That  is  why  children  in  our  schools  often 
make  so  little  progress  notwithstanding 
constant  repetitions  and  reviews;  that  is 
why  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral protest  against  drill.  Tliis  protest  is 
wrong.  What  we  need  is  more  drill, 
greater  thoroughness  in  most  of  our  school- 
work;  but  the  drill  must  be  done  with  the 

right  attitude 

When  we  have  teachers  that  are  men  and 
women  of  superior  ability,  when  they  have 
tlw  opportunity  to  teach  pupils  as  individ- 
uals rather  than  in  masses,  when  we  have 
schools  that  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
children  from  their  earliest  years,  when  we 
tea<-li  children  more  largely  through  ol> 
jects  and  less  through  books,  when  we  can 
make  education  something  that  the  learner 
does  of  his  own  free  will  rather  than  some- 
thing that  he  is  forced  to  do,  when  we  can 
secure  genuine  cooperation  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  and  finally  when  all 
that  is  done  is  fixt  and  made  permanent 
through  interesting  and  pleasurable  drill, 
then  we  may  hope  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  present  system  of  public  education. 
There  will  still  be  superior,  medium,  and 
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inferior  children;  this  is  a  universal  law 
that  no  amount  of  education  can  change. 
However,  under  more  favorable  conditions 
the  whole  line  will  be  advanced,  and  many 
who  are  now  lield  back  under  present 
m(>thods  will  be  much  more  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. The  essential  work  of  the  grades 
will  then  be  cut  down  from  eight  to  six 
years  for  the  average  pupil;  .  .  .  and  the 
great  majority  of  American  children  will 
have  a  common-school  education  that  shall 
be  equivalent  to  our  present  grammar-  and 

high-school  course 

This  will  m(>an  for  the  nation  not  only 
greater  intellectual  advancement,  but  in- 
creased material  prosperity  as  well.  He 
who  can  discover  a  process  by  which  two 
ears  of  corn  may  be  made  to  grow  where  one 
grew  before  has  done  much;  but  he  who 
can  find  the  means  of  putting  into  the  mind 
of  the  child  two  ideas  in  the  place  of  one 
has  done  far  more  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Republic. 

"I  COULD  END  THE  WAR" 

SO  tens  of  thousands  of  inventors  and 
cranks  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
are  saying  to  themselves,  and  some  of  them 
have  even  been  able  to  lay  their  plans  or 
their  devices  before  the  military  authorities 
of  the  warring  nations.  They  are  not  likely 
to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  noticeably, 
remarks  Mr.  A.  F.  Lankaster  in  a  Petrograd 
letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Lcdqcr; 
but  civilization  as  well  as  the  art  of  war  will 
gain,  he  thinks,  from  the  "vast  quickening 
of  inventive  brains"  due  to  this  war.  In 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  many 
thousand  war-inventions  have  been  regis- 
tered, we  are  told,  and  all  that  are  worth 
using  are  kept  secret.  Russia  teems  with 
inventors,  so  that — 

General  Polivano,  Russia's  new  War 
Minister,  has  issued  a  request  to  inventors 
not  to  burden  the  Ministry  with  projects 
for  defeating  the  Germans.  Between 
August  1,  1914.  and  July  1,  1915,  17,000 
invention-plans  and  suggestions  were  sent 
in.  All  except  about  100  were  fantastic  or 
impracticable,  and  all  of  the  hundred  were 
known  before.  Peasants  who  have  never 
seen  magazine-rifles  sent  in  crude  plans  for 
magazines,  and  peasants  who  have  never 
seen  shells  of  any  kind  sent  plans  for 
shrapnel. 

Russia's  record  crank  war-inventor  is 
Boris  Voyevitch,  of  Kazan,  in  east  Russia. 
In  July  Voyevitch  invited  to  his  house  all 
the  local  military  authorities  to  examine 
his  new  electrical  means  of  exterminating 
Germans,  Austrians,  and  Turks.  Voye- 
vitch's  plan  was  to  tunnel  under  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  so  connect  his  telegraph-  and  tele- 
phone-wires that  high  currents  would  be 
sent  through  them,  producing  "lightning 
flashes  which  would  obliterate  whole 
brigades  and  melt  batteries  of  the  biggest 
guns."  Voyevitch's  small-scale  model 
would  not  work.  His  wife  was  .so  disgusted 
with  the  failure  that  she  ran  away,  and  since 
then  Voyevitch  has  been  inventing  ways  to 
find  her. 

Germany  has  a  vast  number  of  in- 
ventors at  work.  Some  of  them  are  prac- 
tical men  and  some  are  cranks;  also  there 
are  some  who  began  by  being  cranks  and 
have  turned  out  practical  men.  The  prac- 
tical men  are  chiefly  engaged  mi.xing  gases, 
testing  new  ways  of  measuring  in  advance 
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for  Roof  Beauty 
and  Economy 

"Destined  to  Roof  the  Nation's  Homea" 

NEVER  before  in  history  has  so 
much  roofing  protection  been 

offered  for  so  small  a  relative  cost. 
Asphalt  Shingles  represent  the  maxinnuni  of 
beauty  and  service  without  increasing  the 
first  cost,   and  with  less  upkeep. 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  house 
both  because  of  the  rich  and  attractive  colorings  and 
because  of  the  attractive  way  in  which  they  are  laid  on 
the  roof.  They  do  not  curl  or  blow  up,  nor  do  they 
crack  and  let  the  moisture  through. 

Every  material  used  in  them  is  enduring  and 
permanent.  The  waterproofing  is  asphalt  which  does 
not  dry  out  or  deteriorate  with  age.  You  cannot  live 
under  a  more  efficient  roof 
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Ativays  iook  for  this  Tradt 
Mark  on  packagtsof  Asphalt 
Shinelis.  It  £uaranteet 
satisfaction  and  a  /one  lift 
roof.  Usid  by  tht  ltadin[ 
manufacturers. 
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Asphalt  Shingle  Pablicity  Bareaa 

8o8  Marquette  Itld^.,  Chicft^o 


I 


Interesting  Booklet  Free !    ^e  would  like 

— ■  — ■     to  tell  you  the 

furthcrfacts  about  these  shingles— how  they  will  save 
you  money,  how  they  will  last  longer,  with  fewer 
repairs — about  their  many  beautiful  and  permanent 
colors,  and  all  the  rest.  Write  for  o\xx  free  booklet, 
"■The  Roof  Distincti'ue,"  a  valuable  aid  to  every 
home  builder  or  owner.  Ask 
your  Architect,  Contractor, 
Lumber  Dealer   or   Builder's 

Supply    Man    about    Asphalt  |      Gendemen:    Send  me  your  free  book  on 

Shingles.  i     building  and  roofing  called  ^^The  Roof 

,     Distincti-ve. 
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RUST-Not Wear-Builds  Up 

ITie  Junk  Heaps  of  America 


V, 


MM  frfi^' 
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America's    loss    through    rust    is    tre- 
mendous.    On  account  of   using   ordi- 
nary, fast-rusting  sheet  metal,  Americans  annually  lose  enough  money  to  build  three 
great  super-dreadnaughts. 

Look  at  rust  as  you  would  at  a  tax  you  believe  unnecessary.  For  most  rust  is  need- 
less. Think  what  this  means.  In  many  instances  the  ordinary  sheet  metal  lasts  but 
three  or  four  years  on  a  roof.     Armco,  American  Ingot,  Iron  lasts  several  times  as  long. 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


Armco' s  great  rust-resistance  is  due  to  its  purity  and 
to  its  careful  manufacture.  It  is  not  only  the  purest 
iron  inade  hut  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  physical  even- 
ness, in  the  elimination  of  gases  and  in  respect  to  all 
the  other  cjualities  that  form  the  basis  of  rust-resistance. 

Multiply  that  one  saving  by  a  million  roofs.  Apply 
the  saving  to  tanks,  cornices,  window  frames,  stoves, 
wire  fencing,  galvanized  products  of  all  kinds — to  every 

sheet  metal  article  that  is  prey 

for  rust. 

Your  Interest  in  Armco  Iron 

is  as  great  as  your  loss  through 
rust.  Paying  tribute  to  neetl- 
less  rust  is  an  economic  crime. 


You  can  now  get   almost   any    sheet   metal    product 
known  made  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  securing  the  article  you  want, 
we  can  give  you  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  who  will 
gladly  supply  you  with  this  most  durable  material.  For 
example,  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Monessen, 
Pa., will  gladly  send  you  a  catalog  of  their  Armco  fence. 

The  story  of  Armco  Iron — its  discovery,  its  piiritv,  its  uses — is  too 
biptotell  here.   But  it  means  so  much  to  every  user  of  sheet  metal  that  we 
will  send,  free,  to  all  wlio  ask,  a  hand- 
some, fully   illustrated  book — entitled 

** Defeating  Rust" 

Whether  you  are  manufacturing, 
selling,  or  using  sheet  metal  products, 
you  should  have  this  book.  Send 
your  name  for  a  copy  today. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO.,  Box  707,  Middletown,  Ohio 


Annro  Iron  tf  ip^cfflrd  for 
■■..(  nim.  window  fr*ni<<» 
and  Muh^v.  Tcntilator  d(irl« 
and  ft])  othrr  fhect  metal 
uork  Mil  nianj  of  itir  Itif* 
Kffft.  flant  buildinft. 


LicenseJ  Manujaaurrrs  under  Patents  granted  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Branch  Offices  in 


Railr(<adsuseAriiico  Iimm 
for  wator  tanks-  (!a& 
r><iiipanie«  use  it  f-.r 
lltcir  huge  eontainrrs. 
It  it  the  durable  sheet 
mclal. 


t'.^al    ran  !:•■», 
livl     ual-r     Lanit-i,      Atni-. 
Iron  i%  une<4Manf*<l. 


Clii«fO     PilUbonb     V    Z*^^"'^*^,  )    Si.  LoqU     Cleyel.nd 
Detroit       New  Tork       4.  lA  ff^l  fT^  CiBcinnati 


1  lit  iriac  lii^rk  ARMCO  cariits  tlie  assurance  that  iron 
bc.iring  thatmark  is  manufactured  by  The  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  with  xXic  skill,  intelligence  and  fidelity  asso- 
ciated with  its  prodticts.  and  hence  can  be  depended  upon 
to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


The 

weld- 

ine.l«*nd- 

infc.  riveting  and  fralvaniz- 

JDK  propoitiesmakf  Armro 

•'Uperinr  for  storage  tanks. 


Armco  Iron  make*,  the  most 

durable    fence    posts    a. id 

wire  fencing. 
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the  trajectories  of  shells,  and  improving 
submarines.  Germany  is  said  now  to 
have  a  method  of  condensing  liquid  fuel 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  big  sub- 
marines now  being  built  to  cover  7,000  miles 
without  tenders.  These  submarines  will 
be  700  tons  bigger  than  the  biggest  yet 
built.  They  will  have  a  new  chemical 
means  of  renewing  air  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  travel  underneath  the  surface 
for  three  days. 

Germany's  crank  inventors  flourish  most- 
ly in  Bavaria,  the  land  of  fantasy.  They 
have  schemes  for  annihilating  French 
armies  with  half  a  dozen  shots;  ways  of 
drawing  Britain's  dreadnoughts  into  the 
open  sea,  where  they  may  be  torpedoed,  and 
a  perfect  way  of  getting  round  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas's  army  and  cutting  off  its  retreat. 
This  way  of  disposing  of  Russia  is  the  in- 
vention of  Herr  Akkermann.  It  consists 
of  a  tunnel-cutting  machine  which  will  work 
through  the  soft  Polish  earth  at  the  rate  of 
fi\e  miles  a  day.  The  tunnel  will  be  as 
broad  as  a  railroad-tunnel.  It  will  run 
vertically  to  the  Russian  front,  and  will 
come  to  the  surface  30  miles  behind,  where 
there  will  be  no  troops. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  will  rush 
a  battalion  of  Germans.  They  will  make  a 
redoubt  and  hold  the  tunnel-mouth  until 
a  large  German  army  with  horse  and  guns 
has  issued.  The  army  will  take  up  a 
fighting-line  facing  the  Russian  rear,  and 
the  Russians  will  be  surrounded. 

At  Munich,  Akkermann  has  been  busy 
all  the  year.  He  has  produced  a  model 
of  his  machine.  The  machine  when  ready 
for  use  would  weigh  300  tons.  Experts 
say  that  on  paper  it  is  all  right;  it  is  big 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  dig  a 
tunnel  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  a  day  if  there 
were  no  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  rocks  and 
water.  The  trouble  is  that  the  machine 
is  too  big  to  move  about,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  used  in  secrecy.  The  Russians  would 
soon  learn  of  the  tunneling  and  blow  up  the 
tunnel  and  machine. 

Akkermann's  reply  is  to  invent  a  small 
mine-gallery  machine  which  digs  at  a  great 
rate.  It  will  be  used  in  France  and 
Flanders,  where  the  antagonists'  trenches 
are  close  together.  Already  the  German 
Army  has  in  use  a  tunneling-machine. 
That  judgment  is  come  to  by  some  French 
engineers  who  saw  in  captured  positions  the 
regular  form  of  German  mine-galleries. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Meinicke,  a  retired  chemist 
and  once  an  expert  at  Krupp's  works,  is 
Germany's  most  ambitious  war-crank,  or 
war  -  scientist.  No  one  knows  which. 
Meinicke  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  idea 
for  the  17-inch  "thick  Bertha"  mortars. 
His  present  plan  is  to  make  a  few  dozen 
guns  so  powerful  that  their  use  would  vir- 
tually put  an  end  to  the  war.  His  aim  is  a 
36-inch  siege-gun. 

The  use  of  big  siege-guns  so  far  has  been 
hampered  by  difficulty  of  movement  and 
by  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  inner 
tubes  caused  by  gases  and  eroding  acids. 
Meinicke  says  that  neither  of  these  is  a 
real  obstacle.  Ten  years  ago  they  were 
considered  to  be  obstacles  to  the  production 
of  a  12-inch  siege-gun,  but  the  Japanese  sur- 
prized the  world  by  turning  German-made 
12-inch  siege-guns  against  Port  Arthur's 
forts.  Until  the  present  war  these  12- 
inchers  were  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
weapons  on  land;  it  was  doubted  whether 
larger  weapons  could  be  moved  on  Europe's 
railroads. 

The  17-inch  gun  proves  to  be  easily 
moved,  and  it  fires  as  many  shots  with- 


out spoiling  the  tube  as  were  fired  by  the 
12-inch  guns.  The  17-inch  mortars  fired 
a  shell  four  times  heavier  than  the  shell  of 
the  12-inchers,  and  the  36-inch  gun  will 
fire  a  shell  30  times  as  heavy.  The  gun, 
says  Meinicke,  can  be  easily  moved.  Like 
the  Austrian  big  howitzers  and  mortars,  the 
gun  and  gun-carriage  will  be  separate.  The 
transport  by  railroad  will  be  done  on  a 
50-yard-long  truck  jointed  in  six  places  and 
mounted  on  bodies,  so  that  it  will  go 
round  the  sharpest  curves.  On  masts 
rising  from  different  parts  of  the  truck  the 
36-inch  gun  would  be  slung,  so  that  the 
weight  would  be  distributed  over  a  great 
surface.  Such  a  gun  would  not  damage 
any  railroad-track  or  bridge  which  can  take 
a  train  weighing  500  tons.  The  erosion 
and  disintegration  of  the  gun-tubes  would 
be  provided  for  by  a  replacement-system, 
the  details  of  which,  says  Meinicke,  he  can 
not  communicate;  they  are  known  to  and 
already  in  use  by  the  Army  Department. 

The  extreme  range  of  Meinicke's  gun 
would  be  45  miles;  the  extreme  height 
of  the  trajectory  32,000  feet.  "Such  a 
gun  would  be  very  much  more  accurate 
than  even  the  present  17-inch  gun.  At 
a  range  of  eight  miles,  at  which  distance 
the  gun  would  be  safe  against  any  enemy 
battery,  a  body  as  big  as  a  single  fort  would 
be  hit  without  fail.  A  single  shot  would 
destroy  without  fail  a  whole  fort;  a  dozen 
would  reduce  the  greatest  fortress  in  exis- 
tence. Soldiers  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  forts  would  be  shaken  and  de- 
moralized by  the  unexampled  concussion. 
That  was  the  effect  at  Namur  and  Liege. 
What  would  the  effect  be  with  a  shell  many 
times  heavier?  The  cost  of  the  gun  need 
not  be  counted.  It  would  probably  be 
$1,500,000.  But  this  sum  would  be  re- 
couped if  the  duration  of  the  war  was  re- 
duced by  a  couple  of  hours." 

Meinicke's  scheme  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  chimerical.  It  is  tame  compared 
with  the  scheme  of  the  Austrian  engineer 
Jaslic,  who  has  sent  the  Vienna  War  De- 
partment his  plans  for  a  scheme  of  con- 
quering west  Russia,  and  making  a  Rus- 
sian recovery  impossible  by  means  of  a  vast 
inundation.  He  aims  at  diverting  the 
Vistula  where  it  runs  northwest  toward  the 
marshy  country  of  the  Narew  and  Bobr, 
so  as  to  surround  all  the  north-Polish 
fortifications  with  water,  and  make  an 
inland  sea  from  Grodno  to  Lomza.  In- 
cidentally, this  would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  defending  army.  Al- 
ready behind  the  Russian  Army  are  the 
vast  Rokitno  marshes,  which  run  200  miles 
from  the  Polish  frontier  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Dniester  and  Pripet.  Jaslic  says 
that  with  a  big  flood  to  the  north  and  in 
the  east  and  only  a  small  dry-land  gap  in 
the  south,  no  defending  army  could  get 
freedom  to  maneuver. 

The  cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  $100,- 
000,000,  which  is  about  the  cost  to  Germany 
and  Austria  of  a  week  of  war.  Jaslic  pro- 
poses that  the  1,500,000  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  should  be  used  to  do  the 
work.  After  the  war  the  inundation  would 
be  let  stay.  It  would  make  a  water- 
barrier  between  Russia  and  Poland. 
"Terms  would  be  imposed  upon  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  that  she  should  keep  the 
dikes  always  in  position,  so  that  Poland, 
as  is  natural  to  a  Catholic  country,  would 
be  united  to  central  Europe  and  separated 
from  Orthodox  Russia."  Jaslic's  scheme 
is  beaten  by  the  Hungarian  chemist  Pelzer, 
who  thinks  that  the  Entente  armies  might 
be  frozen  to  death.     Two  years  ago  Pelzer 
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made  a  stir  by  a  scheme  for  altering  climate. 
He  now  says  he  has  a  wonderful  scheme  for 
producing  a  temperature  of  lower  than 
freezing-point,  and  thereby  refrigerating  an 
enemy  army. 

THE  CURB-FAKER'S  ANCIENT  ART 

THE  art  of  the  curbstone  salesmen,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  familiar.  Their 
very  words  are  the  same  from  generation 
to  generation.  Some  "New  York  East- 
Sider  or  Western-looking  individual  in  a 
wide-brimmed  slouch  hat"  fairly  spills 
from  his  lips  such  words  as  these: 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  am  not  here 
to-night  to  sell  you  anything.  I  am  merely 
going  to  introduce  to  you  a  wonderful 
remedy  for  cold,  coughs,  grip,  blood-dis- 
orders, and  nervous  diseases.  This  medi- 
cine has  cured  sickness  of  forty-five  years' 
standing,  and  when  all  other  remedies 
liave  failed. 

"  I  have  a  few  small  bottles  which  I  shall 
pass  out  to  3'ou  to-night,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  you  §.">,  nor  .?4,  nor  $3,  nor  $2, 
no,  nor  SI,  nor  even  99  cents,  nor  50  cents. 
But  I  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Listen:  I  am  going  to 
give  to  you  this  wonderful  little  remedy,  to 
each  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  audience 
who  passes  me  up  the  small  sum  of  2") 
cents — two  bits — one  quarter.  .  Never  until 
to-night  has  this  wonderful  medicine  been 
sold  for  less  than  So." 

Now,  if  Time  can  honor  a  profession, 
observes  the  Philadelphian,  "the  street- 
faker  deserves  Father  Time's  greenest 
laurels.  No  one  knows  who  first  began 
curbstone!  oratory  to  sell  one's  goods,  but  it 
l)robably  commenced  shortly  after  curb- 
stones were  first  laid."  And  there  follows 
proof  of  the  assertion  that  very  up-to- 
date  fakers  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 

In  one  of  .Tonson's  plays  produced  in 
the  year  KWo,  wo  see  Volpone,  disguised 
as  Srolo  Mniihinun,  a  mountebank  doctor, 
si'Uiiig  a  medicine  on  a  platform  erected  on 
a  street  corner,  where  he  might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  (•o\-eted  married  woman  from 
a  near-by  window.  As  the  i)resent-day 
faker  usually  has  a  lackey  to  catch  and 
entertain  the  audience,  Volpone  had  such 
an  assistant. 

Volpone  atldrest  the  throng  in  this 
jxilished  manner: 

"Most  noble  gentlemen,  and  my  worthy 
patrons:  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  little  or 
nothing  to  .sell.  ...  I  j)rotest,  I  and  my 
six  servants  are  not  able  to  make  of  this 
precious  liquor  so  fast  as  it  is  fetched 
away  from  my  lodging  by  gentleinen  of 
your  city.  .  .  .  O  health,  health!  the  bless- 
ing of  the  rich,  the  riches  of  the  poor!  who 
can  buy  thee  at  too  dear  a  rate,  since  there 
is  no  enjoying  tli<>  world  without  thee! 
Be  not  tlien  so  sparing  of  your  purses, 
honorable  gentlemen,  as  to  abridge  the 
natural  course  of  life.  .  .  .  'Tis  this  rare 
extraction  that  hath  only  power  to  dis- 
perse all  malignant  humors;  a  most  sov- 
ereign and  ajiproved  remedy;  cramps, 
convidsions.  jjaralysies.  epilepsies,  retired 
nerves,  stopi)ing  of  the  liver;  and  cures 
melancholia,  hypondriaca,  being  taken  and 
a|)plied  according  to  jny  printed  recipes. 
"Twill  cost  you  eight  crowns.     And  Zan 
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Fritada,  prithee  sing  a  verse  extempore  in 
honor  of  it 

"You  all  know,  honorable  gentlemen,  I 
never  valued  this  vial  at  less  than  eight 
crowns;  but  for  this  time,  I  am  content 
to  be  deprived  of  it  for  six;  six  crowns  is 
the  price,  and  less  in  courtesy  I  know  j^ou 
can  not  offer  me.  I  ask  you  not  as  to  the 
value  of  the  thing,  for  then  I  should  de- 
mand of  you  a  thousand  crowns 

"Well,  I  am  in  a  humor  at  this  time  to 
make  a  present  of  the  small  quantity  my 
coffer  contains,  to  the  rich  in  courtesy,  and 
to  the  poor  for  Clod's  sake.  Wherefore 
now  mark:  I  asked  you  six  crowns;  and 
six  crowns  at  other  times  you  have  paid 
me.  You  shall  not  give  me  six  crowns, 
nor  five,  nor  four,  nor  three,  nor  two,  nor 
one;  nor  half  a  ducat,  no,  nor  a  moceinigo. 
Sixpence  it  will  cost  you,  or  £6U0,  expect 
no  lower  price — for  by  the  banner  of  my 
front,  I  will  not  bate  a  bagatine — that  I 
will,  have  only  a  pledge  of  your  love  to 
carry  something  from  amongst  you  to  show 
I  am  not  contemned  by  you.  Therefore, 
now,  toss  your  handkerchiefs  cheerfully; 
and  be  advertised  that  the  first  heroic 
spirit  that  deigns  to  grace  me  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, I  will  give  a  little  remembrance 
of  something,  beside,  shall  please  it  better 
than  if  I  had  presented  it  with  a  double 
pistolet." 

Such  was  the  faker's  flow  of  language 
then,  and  such  it  is  now. 


LIFE  IN  A  GERMAN  PRISON-CAMP 

T  N  visiting  a  German  prison-camp  at 
-*-  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  near  Wiesbaden, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  Mr.  Harris  M. 
Findlay,  a  Johns  Hopkins  student  traveling 
in  Europe,  was  the  excellent  organization 
and  attention  to  detail.  The  prisoners 
here  have  their  own  gardens,  fire  depart- 
ment, and  currency,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Findlay,  who  visited  them  in  company 
with  an  American  consul,  they  would  seem 
to  be  reasonably  well  provided  for.  To 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Findlay's  which 
is  published  in  the  Baltimore  News: 

For  sanitary  reasons  the  camp  lies  upon 
a  slight  eminence,  and  within  the  stockades 
is  a  space  about  500  meters  square.  This 
space  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small 
town  gone  crazy  on  the  subject  of  market- 
gardening.  Along  the  streets,  which  are 
"paved"  with  discarded  railway-ties,  lies  a 
series  of  long  one-story  cottages,  and  back 
of  these  and  in  other  open  places  the  soil  is 
used  for  raising  vegetables.  The  main 
street,  Wirtsehaftstrasse,  is  a  broad  thor- 
oughfare running  through  the  middle  of 
the  camp  from  end  to  end.  Into  it  run 
streets  from  every  section  of  the  camp.  The 
prisoners  are  organized  into  companies 
and  battalions,  which  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  own  non-commissioned 
officers  and  the  German  Landsturm  men, 
and  each  battalion  occupies  one  of  these 
sections,  which  communicate  "vsith  each 
other  only  tlirough  the  Wirtsehaftstrasse. 
The  "pubhc"  buildings  are  the  post-office, 
public  kitchen,  fire-station,  canteen,  head- 
quarters, hospital,  disinfecting-station,  and 
baths.  There  is  also  a  large  playground  for 
football,  tennis,  etc.,  where  each  battaUon 
in  turn  has  two  hours  a  day. 

The  barracks  are  built  on  sanitar\' 
principles;    each  consists  of  three  or  four 


On  thousands  of 
American  factories— 


shows    a    typical 


This    photograph 
American  factory. 

It  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  well- 
built,  modern  plant  and  is  similar  to 
thousands  of  others  dotted  all  over 
the  United  States. 

//  is  covered  with  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof. 

The  same  could  probably  be  said  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  other  plants 
referred  to,  because  a  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof  is  the  standard  con- 
struction for  permanent  buildings  of 
all  kinds. 


A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  the 
cheapest,  permanent  roofing  made 
and  it  costs  nothing  to  maintain. 

It  will  last  without  any  attention  for 
twenty  years  or  more.  The  unit 
cost  accordingly  is  less  than  %  o{  z 
cent  per  foot  per  year  of  service. 

These  roofs  take  the  base  rate  of  in- 
surance and  are  approved  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

Copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  'u.-ill  be  sent 
free  on  request.     Address  our  nearest  office. 


•  ^-heri/il  l^nte  We  advise  incorporating  in  plans  the  full  wording  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  in  order 
I  '■JjJCi' lilt  i  V  Ulc  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding.  If  any  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however,  the  follow- 
I  ing  is  suggested: 

ROOFING — Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof,  laid  as  directed  in  printed  Specification, 
revised  August  15,  1911,  using  the  materials  specified  and  subject  to  the  inspection 
requirement. 
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on  copyright  laws. 

The Neiv  York  Evening  Mail: — 'Is  at 
once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most 
succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author." 

12mo.  cloth.  148  pp.    Fif*  Revised  Edition. 

Puce  75  cents,  net.       ^^  kU.I.VK  II.  TIZETELLT,  Llit.U.,  LI..U..  M:iii.i: 
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A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  Ne-v  York   Times— "The  scope 

and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  handy 
size  and  alphabetical  arrangement,  strike 
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Average  carriage 
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7^6k  for  the  Watch  witl.  tke  PuYpk  Ribbon 


Ask  to  be  shown  the  inside 

— for  it's  the  inside  of  a  watch  that 
proves  its  real  worth.  The  inside  of 
"the  Watch  that  wears  the  Purple" 
is,  like  the  outside,  finished  with 
artistic  and  expert  workmanship. 
I'.very  movement  is  marked  care- 
fully—number of  jewels,  adjust- 
ments, whether  double  roller,  etc., 
II     is  stamped  right  on  the  plates. 


5Ii5iuth  Rend 

Chesterfield 

The  Extra-  Thin  Watch 

A  watch  you  will  always  be  proud  of 
and  a  wat<-h  that  can  alway.s  be  de- 
ix-nded  upon  for  accuracy.  All  move- 
ments and  cases  fully  guaranteed. 

See  Your  Jeweler — 

lie  has  or  can  get  South  Uend  Watches. 

Stnd  for  68-fiat*  Ca«o/o£— Illustrated  in 
color — .showing  all  the  Chester II eld 
series,  the  Studcbaker  Railroad  grades, 
the  Ladies'  Dainty  models  and  many 
others.  It  also  describes 
our  Special  Club  Offer. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co 

49  Sludchokcr  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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TOI.STOVN  KSSAYS  AM)  I.ITTKUS.  Con- 
taining new  tr,insl.itions  by  Avlmek  Maide.  nmo, 
cloth,  371  p-iges,  It. 00.  runk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pub^.,  New  York. 
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HEAVENS 

By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

1  ill'  I>l:pclor  "f  %hf  Ciimliriiler  Ohs*rT»tr,ry  ftnd  rvcofnlavd 
M  Iha  Wt.>(lU's  leading  utruii'.uicr. 

Sir  Robert  would  Initiate  the  general  public  into 
the  invsteries  ol  the  heavens.  He  tells  a  wondrous 
siory  of  txiundless  interest  about  things  of  exqvii^ite 
be.iuty.  A  reading  of  the  work  leads  to  the  conieni- 
p|,,,  .  ,,f  .....,,1  .  i..,„.,p — T  ip  nature,  and  great 
a'  ^,    Large  octavo,  cloth  ; 

pi  >»es. 

43JiO  net;  average  carriage  ehargen,20c 

FuiikJrKagnalU  Cumpanf,  Sj(  CO  Fourth  Au.,  Stw  York 


long,  broad  rooms  and  four  smaller  rooms; 
the  floors  are  well  elevated  from  the  ground, 
the  ceilings  high,  and  there  are  as  many  win- 
dows on  each  side  as  the  walls  will  ac- 
commodate, thus  allowing  ample  ventila- 
tion. Only  so  many  prisoners  are  allowed 
in  each  room  as  may  have  wall-space  with 
a  sufficient  interval  between.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  are  tables  and  chairs  which  the 
prisoners  use  in  their  work  and  play.  The 
favorite  games  seem  to  be  cards,  draughts, 
lotto,  and  Muhle.  Each  prisoner  has  a 
straw  mattress  and  two  blankets.  Each 
company  is  equipped  with  modern  and 
sufficient  lavatory  facilities. 

There  are  apportioned  to  the  camp 
about  12,000  prisoners,  but  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  them  are  there 
at  any  one  time,  the  others  being  dis- 
tributed through  this  especialh'  rich  agri- 
cultural section  for  farm-work.  Rouglily, 
the  numbers  are  as  follows:  2,000  Rus- 
sians, 6,000  Frenchmen,  2,300  Englishmen 
(Irish),  and  a  small  number  of  Belgians. 
Of  these  there  are  in  the  camp  at  present 
about  1,000  Frenchmen,  about  1,000 
Russians,  and  about  1,500  Englishmen. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  German 
authorities  regard  "Tommj'"  as  a  poor 
farmer,  tho  a  "first-class  fighting-man." 
A  few  are  learning  the  first  rudiments  of 
agriculture  bj-  weeding  the  captain's 
garden,  of  which  he  is  particularly  proud. 

In  the  pubhc  kitchen,  on  the  other 
hand.  Tommy  seems  to  be  a  favorite, 
having  charge  of  most  of  the  work  under 
the  supervision  of  a  German  chef  from 
the  Landalurm.  The  eulinarj*  department 
is  well  organized,  and  the  prisoners  receive 
warm  food  three  times  a  day.  In  the  larder 
is  to  be  found  a  considerable  variety  of 
foodstuffs — meat,  grain,  potatoes,  fish,  and 
dried  fruits  of  several  kinds,  which,  together 
with  the  vegetables  raised  by  the  prisoners 
themselves,  afford  a  nourishing  fare.  Tho 
bill  of  faro  for  the  coming  meal  is  posted 
outside  the  kitchen  three  times  a  day. 

From  the  kitchen  we  go  to  the  post- 
office.  This  has  two  departments,  one  for 
letters  and  one  for  packages,  which  latter 
the  Germans  express  so  well  with  the  word 
Liebcsgabctt.  The  mail  for  all  of  the  prison- 
ers apportioned  to  the  camp  passes 
tlu-ough  this  office.  Everything,  of  course, 
is  examined  before  being  delivered  to  the 
addressees.  In  this  work  the  prisoners 
assist  under  the  supervision  of  the  Land- 
stunn  men. 

We  next  visit  the  fire  department. 
The  corps  are  made  up  wholly  of  Frenchmen, 
who  are  under  the  command  of  a  German 
LnudstuTm  man,  whose  civil  occupation  is 
that  of  fire-chief.  The  captain  turns  in  a 
fire-alarm  that  we  may  see  the  efficiency 
of  his  corps.  In  an  instant  the  Frenchmen 
have  out  the  littU'  fire-engine,  which  they 
draw  t  hemselves ;  this  is  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  hose-reels  and  then  by  the  ladders. 
No  comnumds  are  spoken,  whistle-signals 
being  used.  Noiselessly  ea<'h  does  his 
duty.  Tho  fire  corps  often  practise  also 
under  the  command  of  their  French 
sergeant.  Even  then  not  a  word  is 
spoken,  despite  the  liveliness  of  the  French 
character. 

The  captain  having  pronounced  the  drill 
satisfa<'tory,  we  pass  on  to  the  canteen. 
Here  the  prisoner  may,  with  the  money 
sent  him  from  home,  or  that  which  he 
earns  in  camp,  buy  tobacco  or  supplement 
his  meals  with  a  few  sweets  and  delicacies. 
The  camp  has  a  currencj'  of  its  own,  actual 
money  being  never  given  to  the  prisoners. 
Printed   bills   are   used    instead,    and    the 


Look  at  your  idle 
typewriters ! 

YOUR  stenographer  Is  only  human.  She 
can't  take  dictation  from  more  than  one 
person  at  a  time.  And  she  can't  be  typewrit- 
ing at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  up  to  her  if 
she  wastes  hours  taking  shorthand  dictation — 
and  waiting  to  take  it.  You  have  no  right  at 
all  to  be  irritated  and  upset  if  she  is  some- 
where else  just  when  you  want  her. 

It  is  your  fault  if  your  typewriter  stands  idle 
while  your  stenographer  gets  her  work  second- 
hand— via  the  shorthand  system.  You  are 
responsible  for  the  method  that  wastes  valuable 
hours  taking  shorthand  dictation — hours  that 
might  be  spent  in  producing  finished  type- 
writing.    Which  is  what  you  pay  for. 

Idle  typewriters,  wasted  time  and  waiting 
stenographers  can  be  conv-erted  into  produc- 
tive typewriters,  producing  hours  and  stenog- 
raphers who  are  permitted  to  earn  their  salaries. 

You  would  "take  the  cure"  fast  enough  if 
any  other  department  was  as  inefficient  as  your 
correspondence.  And  the  "cure"  is  so  simple, 
so  sure,  so  easy  to  take — just  dictate  to  the 
Dictaphone.  We  have  prescribed  the  same 
treatment  successfully  in  thousands  of  other 
cases. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to|in^•estigate.  If  you 
happen  to  find  it  true,  it's  a  pretty  big  thing. 
If  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
nail  us  down.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work. 
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Suite  1907  B,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  in   the   principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the 
'Panama-'Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition 

"Your   Day'.    Work"— a   book 
we    should    like    to    tend    you. 


Get  This  New  Book 

A    Rich    Fund   of   Information  For  All   Who 
Take  An  Active  Interest  In  Human  Progress. 

Woman,   Marriage 
and    Motherhood 


By  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser.  M.B.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  President 
of  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachen  Associations,  U.  S.  A. 

This  valuable  bonk  covers  the  subject  frotn  every 
possible  point  of  view — hygienic,  legal,  political, 
moral,  &ociaI,  economic,  and  industrial.  Tiie 
author,  an  important  and  prominent  authority, 
goes  into  the  subject  deeply  and  thorouglily  and 
brings  together  much  information  of  unusual 
value  and  interest. 
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canteen  sutler  and  the  merchants  of 
Limburg  redeem  them  at  headquarters. 
This  system  goes  a  long  way  to  prevent  any 
attempts  at  escape. 

Near  by  are  the  baths.  This  is  a  large 
room  with  concrete  floor  containing  several 
rows  of  shower-baths,  and  here  each 
prisoner  is  required  to  take  a  warm  bath 
twice  a  week. 

Next  we  come  to  the  hospital,  the  com- 
parative emptiness  of  which  speaks  well 
for  the  health  of  the  camp.  To  it  are 
detailed  five  German  physicians.  Formerly 
there  were  French  physicians  and  members 
of  the  sanitary  corps  who  proved  very 
valuable  to  the  camp,  but  these  have 
recently  been  exchanged.  The  good  health 
of  the  prisoners  is  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  efftciency  of  the  disinfecting  station. 
This  accommodates  70  prisoners  an  hour, 
^and  not  only  is  each  new  arrival  thoroughly 
disinfected,  but  also  are  his  clothes  and  all 
of  his  belongings.  This  process  is  also  used 
continuously  for  the  disinfection  of  the  bed- 
clothes and  the  bedding  of  the  prisoners 
as  well  as  their  uniforms.  Near  the  dis- 
infecting station  stands  the  quarantine 
station.  Here  can  be  quarantined  at  a 
moment's  notice  500  persons  in  case  any 
contagious  disease  should  break  out  in  the 
camp. 

EVERY  MAN  AN  ASTRONOMER 

THERE  is  at  least  one  branch  of 
astronomy  in  which  the  naked  eye  is  as 
good  as  a  telescope,  so  that  in  pursuing  it 
the  amateur  can  render  valuable  service  to 
science.  This  is  the  observation  of  meteors. 
Writing  in  Popular  Astronomy  (North- 
field,  Minn.),  Prof.  Charles  P.  OUvier,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  systematic  observation 
of  "shooting-stars"  and  gives  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  this  may  be  carried  on 
with  accuracy.  Some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  study  of  meteors  bears  upon  the 
important  problems  of  astronomy  are  thus 
explained  by  Professor  Olivier: 

First  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  the 
connection  between  comets  and  meteors. 
Secondly,  we  may  mention  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  movements  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  how  high  this 
atmosphere  extends,  etc.,  depends  largely 
upon  the  study  of  the  drift  of  meteor-trains 
and  the  calculation  of  the  heights  at  which 
they  appear.  Hence  for  the  meteorologist 
this  study  is  of  immense  importance. 

One  of  the  principal  theories  of  evolution 
4  depends  upon  meteoric  matter  for  its  basis. 
The  absorption  of  light  in  space  must  take 
meteors  into  account.  Further,  a  small 
amount  of  the  sun's  heat  is  received  from 
this  source.  We  need  to  know  how  much 
this  is  with  more  certainty.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  zodiacal  light  and  the  gegen- 
schein  is  supposed  to  be  meteoric  in  nature. 

Whether  the  curious  behavior  of  Eneke's 
comet,  often  explained  as  due  to  a  resisting 
medium,  is  caused  by  its  passage  through  a 
locality  filled  rather  densely  with  meteoric 
matter  is  an  interesting  inquiry.  Again  the 
fall  of  meteoric  matter  upon  the  earth 
brings  to  us  from  outer  space  our  only 
actual  specimens  of  the  elements  which 
exist  there.  Their  chemical  and  geo- 
logical study  forms  a  branch  of  science  in 
itself.  It  is  the  astronomer's  duty,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  as 
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THE  DINING  ROOM 


VI/'HEN  it  came  to  finishing  the 

•  ^  dining  room  John  remembered  the  handsome  white 
and  mahogany  finish  in  his  grandfather's  stately  home 
built  in  1858.  He  knew  that  Berry  Brothers'  varnishes 
were  used  on  the  woodwork;  so  he  suggested  the  use  of 
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*w     Whilesi  White  •J/<s^.y /^//e 

This  gives  a  rich  snow  white  finish 

in  either  dull  or  gloss  effects.  It  appeals  to  people  who 
want  something  better  than  the  ordinary  white  interior 
at  no  higher  cost.  Sanitary,  washable  and  will  not  crack 
or  chip.  With  mahoganized  doors  and  furniture,  the 
combination  is  a  perfect  color  harmony  and  imparts  an 
air  of  rich,  quiet  elegance  to  the  room. 

TlQDID  GRANITE^StFlOORS 

J.^        Lasting  Waterproof  Varnish 

The  beauty  of  hardwood  floors  is  brought 

out  and  preserved  by  this  splendid  floor  varnish.  It  produces  a 
rich  smooth  lustre  and  resists  wear  to  an  unusual  degree.  Occa- 
ional  use  of  a  floor  mop  keeps  the  finish  in  perfect  condition. 
Write  for  literature  on  wood  finishing. 
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the  above  trade  mark 
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a  guarantee  of  quality 
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attach  instantly  and  form  a  positive  index 
— always  in  place—of  every  business  de- 
tail. Collections,  deliveries,  follow-up  sys- 
tems, advertising  and  every  other  matter, 
is  instantly  and  easily  regulated  by  this 
simple  signal.  Send  for  free  samples. 

George  B.  Graff  Company 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufai'turers  of  Graffco  Vise  Index  Tabs  and 

"Steel-Tye"  Expandi.<g  Envelopes 
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THhfT    Nashville  American. 

"An   antidote   for   the   blues." — Re- 
ligious Telescope,  Dayton. 

"Altogether  a  delightful  book." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Third  edition.  Illustrated  with  humorous  drawings 
i2mo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover.  Frontispiece  portrait 
of  the  author.    359  pages.    By  mail,  Ji. 20. 
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ease  of  a  perfect- 
fitting  Florsheim, 
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to  their  orbits,  and  hence  from  what  part 
of  space  they  came  to  us;  principally 
whether  they  had  their  origin  in  our  system 
or  really  came  from  interstellar  space. 

There  are  other  points,  but  these  should 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  study  of  meteors 
is  a  branch  of  astronomy  well  worth 
developing. 

Taking  up  the  connection  of  comets  and 
meteors,  Professor  01i\'ier  notes  that 
several  familiar  groups  of  meteors  are  now 
known  to  be  closely  connected  with  some 
comet,  and  that  further  work,  of  an  ac- 
curate character,  vnll  surely  prove  that 
others  still  have  a  comet  mo^^ng  in  the  same 
orbit.  This  offers  a  problem  of  great  in- 
terest and  considerable  importance.  He 
goes  on: 

The  study  of  the  numbers  of  meteors 
received  from  such  streams  as  those  men- 
tioned, taken  in  connection  with  our 
knowledge — rather  limited,  it  is  true — as  to 
wiien  the  comets  became  members  of  our 
system  or  at  least  began  to  move  in  their 
present  orbits,  gives  us  our  best  informa^ 
tion  as  to  the  amount  and  results  of  a 
comet's  disintegration.  ...  It  is  strange 
that  those  professional  astronomers  whose 
interest  has  been  largely  taken  up  with 
comets  should  so  rarely  have  worked  in 
this  sister  branch,  on  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  comets  must  so 
largely  depend. 

The  study  of  meteors,  requiring  no 
telescope  nor  expensive  equipment,  is 
above  all  adapted  to  the  amateur.  The  only 
things  necessary  are  a  good  star-map,  a 
lantern,  ruler,  recording  sheet,  and  a  pencil. 
To  these  simi)le  things  there  should  be 
added  considerable  patience  in  waiting  for 
tlie  meteor  to  come,  and  then  some  rather 
quick  work  in  getting  its  path  accurately 
plott^'d.  Accuracy,  of  course,  increases 
greatly  with  practise,  but  even  from  the 
first,  any  int*lligent  person,  whether  a 
student  of  astronomy  or  not,  can  do  some- 
thing well  worth  while  and  actually  aid  in 
the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  meteors. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  by  the  cooperation 
of  a  large  number  of  observers  can  defini- 
tive results  be  obtained.  Therefore  an 
organization  is  a  first  necessity. 

For  this  hemisphere  the  American 
Meteor  Society  tries  to  fill  this  want.  The 
stH-iety  is  composed  of  about  twenty  mem- 
bers, amateurs  and  professionals,  and 
already  has  succeeded  in  securing  observa- 
tions of  nearly  4,0(X)  meteors 

In  ntognilion  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  the  interest  in  meteoric  as- 
tronomy and  to  show  their  confidence  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Meteor  Society, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sfriences,  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Wasliington,  voted  a 
small  sum  of  money  from  the  J.  LawTence 
Smith  fund  for  meteoric  research,  which 
will  Im-  available  during  the  coming  year  to 
push  on  and  extend  the  scope  of  our  work 
and  pul)licatir)n.  This  generous  grant  will 
fail  in  one  of  its  main  purposes  unless  those 
interested  in  meteoric  astronomy  will  push 
their  work  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

It  gives  me  plea.sure  to  state  that  we 
shall  shortly  have  a  splendid  series  of 
meteor-maps  for  general  distribution  to  our 
members.  These  were  recently  prepared 
by  Dr.  Reynold  Young,  of  the  Dominion 
Observatory.  These  maps,  thirteen  in  a 
set.  will  be  furnished  free  to  those  who  have 
sent  in  a  fair  number  of  observations,  and 
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to  all  others  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten 
cents  per  set. 

The  record-blanks  to  accompany  them, 
along  with  full  instructions,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  observers 

If  the  observer  will  merely  count  the 
number  of  meteors  every  half-hour,  making 
careful  notes  at  the  end  of  each  thirty 
minutes  about  the  condition  of  the  sky,  the 
results  will  be  very  useful.  Again,  all 
observations  of  fire-balls,  meteors  of  e.x- 
ceptional  appearance,  long-enduring  trains, 
etc.,  are  greatly  desired.  Such  phenomena 
are  frequently  noted  by  astronomers  work- 
ing on  other  objects  than  meteors.  A 
request  is  made  to  them  to  send  in  any  such 
observations  in  future.  And  finally,  any 
old,  unpublished  sets  of  meteor-observa- 
tions, of  any  year  whatever,  will  be  reduced 
and  published,  if  their  owner  is  willing  to 
lend  them  to  the  society  for  this  purpose. 

As  has  been  said  before,  what  is  needed 
most  of  all  is  observers.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  furnish  any  applicant  with 
suitable  maps,  blank  forms,  and  minute 
directions  as  to  how  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  is  at  the 
Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  and  all 
communications  relative  to  the  work  should 
be  addrest  to  the  author  in  its  care 

As  there  must  be  many  more  or  less 
interested  in  this  work  who  have  never 
made  any  inquiries  as  to  joining  the 
society,  I  should  like  to  say  that  any  re- 
quests for  information  will  be  most  gladly 
answered,  and  we  shall  welcome  any  and 
all  amateurs  into  our  ranks.  Further,  it 
should  be  stated  that  as  each  night's  work 
is  complete  in  itself,  even  a  few  scattered 
nights  per  year  would  furnish  data  which 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  and  which  would 
prove  valuable.  In  our  publications  each 
observer  will  receive  the  very  fullest 
credit  for  all  the  work  sent  in  by  him,  and 
copies  of  our  bulletins  and  reports  are 
mailed  to  everv  active  member. 


A  DISEASE  OF  THE  TRENCHES 

TO  the  long  list  of  occupational  diseases 
will  now  have  to  be  added  a  new  one — 
"trench-back,"  which  attacks  only  soldiers 
living  in  the  trenches.  It  is  apparently 
always  due  to  the  fall  of  masses  of  earth, 
timber,  or  sand-bags,  while  the  injured 
man  is  bending  over  to  pick  up  a  grenade, 
write  a  postal-card  home,  fry  a  bit  of 
bacon,  plaster  up  a  comrade's  hand,  or 
perform  any  one  of  the  thousand  little 
acts  that  go  to  make  up  a  pleasant  day 
in  this  up-to-date  war  of  the  burrowers. 
We  are  told  by  The  British  Medical 
Journal  (London)  that  the  trouble,  which 
manifests  itself  by  "pain  and  rigidity  in 
the  dorsal-lumbar  region,"  yields  to  the 
application  of  sodium  salicylate  by  electric 
methods,  passage  of  the  current  facilitat- 
ing absorption  of  the  drug  by  the  tissues. 
Says  Capt.  John  D.  Sandes,  in  charge 
of  the  Electrotherapeutic  Institute  of  the 
Kitchener  Indian  Hospital  at  Brighton, 
England: 

The  cases  almost  invariably  come  from 
the  trenches.  .  .  .  Various  degrees  of  dis- 
ability are  represented — some  can  get 
about,  others  have  to  be  carried  on  stretch- 
ers. Those  who  can  walk  do  so  with  a 
pronounced  stoop,  and  use  a  stick.  Tender- 
ness   is    generally    present.     Some    cases 
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show  anesthesia,  and  in  these  there  is  prob- 
ably spinal  injury.  ...  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion a  pronounced  psychical  factor  can 
be  traced,  and  therfc  cases  present  features 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  condition 
known  as  "railway-spine,"  and  are  alwaj's 

difficult  to  treat 

I  now  apply  the  treatment  to  all  cases 
of  trench-back  coming  to  the  department, 
and  the  results  so  far  have  been  satisfac- 
torj'.  .  .  .  The  current  is  gradually  turned 
on  and  treatment  continued  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Applications  are  carried 
out  twice  weekly,  and  improvement  often 
occurs  after  the  first.  Some  cases  are 
cured  in  two  or  three  applications. 


A  DOG-STAR  OFF  THE  STAGE 

A  DOG-STAR  that  is  probably  better 
knoiMi  to  New  York  theatergoers 
than  Sirius  is  Jasper,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  actors  in  the  play  "Young 
America."  Interesting  and  lovable  as  this 
dog  is  on  the  stage,  says  a  >\Titer  in  the 
New  York  Press,  who  may  have  received 
some  aid  from  Jasper's  press-agent,  he  is 
most  remarkable  as  an  individual.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  because  he  "isn't  a  trained 
dog;  he  is  an  intelligent  dog."  And  we 
read  further: 

Jasper  may  be  a  freak,  but  when  you 
look  at  him  you  have  the  impression  merely 
of  an  tmusually  keen  and  very  expressive 
dog-face. 

When  you  enter  he  is  playing  with  a 
ball,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  dog. 

Then,  joyfully,  at  his  master's  request, 
he  goes  through  a  series  of  tricks.  He 
tangoes,  sits  up  and  begs,  catches  the  ball 
when  it  is  thrown  into  the  air,  and  other- 
wise performs  circus-stunts. 

"Shut  the  door,  Jasper,"  saj's  Dixie 
Taylor,  his  master. 

Jasper  does  so. 

"Put  this  paper  in  the  waste-basket." 

Jasper  is  only  too  glad  to  comply 
immediately. 

"Untie  the  man's  shoe." 

In  this  the  dog  takes  a  fiendish  delight. 

"Where  is  your  plate?" 

.lasper  dives  beneath  the  bed  and  pro- 
du<'es  a  plate. 

"Put  your  bucket  on  it." 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  even  tho  the 
bucket  is  rather  difficult  for  him  to  hold 
between  his  teeth. 

Dixie  Taylor  will  tell  you  that  Jasper 
knew  the  meaning  of  about  two  hundred 
words  when  he  was  two  years  old.  Now 
that  he  is  five  he  knows  almost  one  thou- 
sand. He  can  t«'ll  the  difference  between 
a  <'ow  and  a  horst>,  betwtH'n  a  window  and 
a  mirror;  he  can  even  distinguish  between 
a  cripple  and  a  drunken  man.  For  the 
latter,  by  the  way,  he  has  really  no  use 
whatsoever. 

He  can  point  out  all  the  various  objects 
in  any  room  or  office,  and  takes  delight  in 
giving  the  Masonic  grip,  and  in  whispering 
t  he  password  in  th^  caller's  ear. 

Now  comes  the  "freak"  part.  Jasper 
is  put  out  of  the  room.  Taylor  suggests 
that  you  indicate  something  for  b:m  to  do, 
warning  you  in  advance  that  sometimes  he 
fails  in  this  test.  There  is  an  emptj^  milk- 
bottle  standing  on  a  table — the  remains 
of  part  of  Jasper's  luncheon.     You  put  it 


on  the  floor,  and  suggest  that  Jasper  knock 
it  over. 

Jasper  is  allowed  to  reenter.  He 
watches  his  master  carefully,  knowing  that 
he  is  being  put  to  tho  test. 

"What  do  I  want  you  to  do,  Jasper?" 
asks  Taylor,  suggestively,  his  arms  folded 
across  his  chest. 

Jasper  watches  him  attentively  for  a 
moment,  sniffs  wistfully  two  or  three 
times,  and  makes  a  tour  of  the  room.  No 
words  other  than  those  quoted  pass  between 
master  and  dog.  Yet,  directly,  Jasper  goes 
to  the  milk-bottle  and  knocks  it  over  with 
his  paw. 

If  the  Society  for  Psychic  Research  gets 
a  hold  of  Jasper,  "Young  America"  will  be 
in  a  bad  way,  for  Jasper  did  not  do  this 
trick  and  similar  ones  once  only.'  He  did 
it  whenever  he  was  asked  to  do  so,  and  A 
some  of  the  acts  indicated  were  pretty 
difficidt. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Jasper  is 
just  a  mongrel.  He  comes  from  theatrical 
stock,  so  to  speak.  His  mother  was  an 
Italian  greyhound  and  his  father  a  brindle 
bull.  He  gets  his  color  and  most  of  his 
shape  from  his  father,  tho  there  is  a  deli- 
cate sensitiveness  about  his  face  that  comes 
directly  from  his  Latin  ancestry. 

Taylor  picked  him  up  in  Frostburg, 
Md.,  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  pup. 
A  traveling  showman,  having  a  Utter  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  gave  this 
one  to  the  lecturer.  Taylor  says  he  never 
attempted  to  teach  him  any  tricks,  but 
that  somehow  he  always  seems  to  know 
just  what  was  said  to  him. 

In  "Young  America"  Jasper  is  such  an 
important  part  of  the  show  that  Cohan 
and  Harris,  the  producers,  are  trying  to 
insure  him  for  §100,000.  For  while  it 
would  probably  be  possible  to  teach  an- 
other dog  to  do  just  what  Jasper  does  on 
the  stage,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  another 
dog  could  act  in  the  same  spirit  of  enthusi- 
astic abandon,  or  that  another  could  inspire 
the  instant  affection  which  Jasper  arouses. 


A  Simple  Remedy. — A  Chinaman  who 
was  asked  if  there  were  good  doctors  in 
China. 

"  Good  doctors!  "  he  e.xclaimed.  "  China 
have  best  doctors  in  world.  Hang  Chang 
one  good  doctor;  he  great;  save  life,  to 
me. 

"  You  don't  sav  so  !     How  was  that?  " 

"  Me  velly  bad,"  he  said.  "  Me  caUee 
Doctor  Han  Kon.  Give  some  medicine. 
Get  velly,  velly  ill.  Me  callee  Doctor 
San  Sing.  Giv  more  medicine.  Me  glow 
worse — go  die.  Blimebly  callee  Doctor 
Hang  Chang.  He  got  no  time;  no  come.  4 
Save  life:'— Tit-Bits. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  tnoy  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTEn.MJY  Digest  maiUng  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  rt\ison  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sherifT.  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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SAXON 


This  is  your  car  if  you 


want  a  "Six'^  success 

In  the  Saxon  "Six"  you  get  a  lightness — a 
luxury — a  comfort — a  beauty — a  smooth- 
ness— a  silence — a  flexibility — a  power — 
that  makes  the  costly  quality  cars  of  a  short 
time  since  seem  crude  indeed.  Today  there 
are  four  new  ideas  in  motor  car  design: 

1.  Light  weight 2.  Yacht  line  body^ 

3.  High  speed  motor 
4.  Increased  comfort  {for  all  passengers 

All  four  of  these  modern  ideas  you  find  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Saxon  "Six." 


Light  Weight  comes  from  right  de- 
sign and  right  materials. 

Saxon  high  speed  motor  design  — 

gets  more  power  with  less  gas  than 
men  used  to  get  out  of  bigger  motors. 
Today  in  your  touring  car  of  course 
you  want  a  "Six."  No  lesser  motor 
can  give  you  the  same  even  pull, 
smoothness,  quiet  power  and  flexibility. 

The  yacht  line  body  of  the  Saxon 
"Six"  exemplifies  the  latest  motor  car 
fashion.  Saxon  "Six"  is  a  big  car  for 
five  people — plenty  of  room  in  driving 
compartment  and  tonneau. 

If  you  seek  speed — Saxon  "Six"  has 
it.  Recently  a  stock  model  covered 
490  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  in  133^  hours,   beating  the 


"Lark" — the  Southern  Pacific's^fastest 
train — by  15  minutes. 

If  you  seek  power — Saxon  "Six"  has 
it.  Saxon  "Six"  levels  hills  every- 
where. This  car  is  absolutely  phe- 
nomenal in  its  power  and  flexibility  and 
our  dealers  will  welcome  any  test  you 
care  to  invite. 

If  you  seek  economy — Saxon  "Six"  has  it. 
On  one  day  last  month  105  Saxon  "Sixes"  were 
driven  by  dealers  from  Detroit  to  their  home 
towns.  The  average  distance  driven,  252  miles. 
The  average  gasoline  consumption,  21  miles 
per  gallon.  The  average  oil  consumption, 
152)4  niiles  per  quart. 

If  you  seek  a  proved  car — a  real  "Six"  suc- 
cess— take  this  Saxon  "Six"  at  $785.  See  your 
Saxon  dealer  and  place  your  order  at  once. 

Six-cylinder  high-speed  motor,  30-35  h.  p.; 
electric  starting  and  lighting;  demountable 
rims;  112"  wheelbase;  Timken  axles;  vanadium 
steel  cantilever  springs;  32x3^"  tires,  non-skid 
in  rear;  one-man  top — $785. 


Saxon  Roadster 


"Most     economical     means 
transportation  in  the  world." 


of 


That  is  a  big  claim  to  make.  But  30,000 
Saxon  Roadsters  now  in  use  throughout  the 
world  make  it  good.  In  owners'  daily  service, 
in  engineers'  trials  and  in  public  contests 
Saxon  Roadsters  show  an  average  operating 
cost  of  only  J4  cent  per  mile  per  passenger. 

Just  think  what  you  get  in  this  wonderful 
car — for  $395  :  Saxon  motor  of  amazing 
power  and  smoothness ;  graceful,  roomy 
streamline  body  ;  easy  riding  vanadium  steel 
cantilever  springs;  honeycomb  radiator;  dry 
plate  clutch;  sliding  gear  transmission;  reli- 
able Atwater-Kent  ignition  —  all  standard 
features,  all  identical  in  quality  with  the  fea- 
tures of  far  higher-priced  cars. 

'  So  you  can't  go  wrong  in  buying  a  Saxon 
Roadster.  The  car  has  made  good,  the  com- 
pany has  made  good;  and  30,000  owners  will 
back  your  judgment  in  buying.  Buy  now  and 
enjoy  your  car  all  this  fall. 


Saxon  Motor  Company,  Detroit 
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How  We 
Maintain 
Champion  Quality 

Champion  Spark  Plugs,  selected  at  random  from 
each  order  in  process,  are  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  electrical  dyna- 
mometer test  known. 

In  this  way  we  carefully  check  each  day's 
production. 

Quality  —  built  into  Champion  Spark  Pluirs 
and  maintained  by  this  method  —  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  big  percentage  of  Champion 
equipment  business. 

75^0  of  all  American-made  gasoline  motors 
for  every  purpose  are  equipped  at  the  factory 
with  Champions. 

Our  present  daily  production  exceeds  30,000. 


CHAMPIC'>i 


^:, 


Ckampion 

Conic«l 

7'n-18  Loot 

Price  $1  00 

Spcciallr  detifntd 

(or  Baick  meton 


We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user — 
Jree  repair,  replacement,  or  money  back. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

206  Avondale  Ave.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion 

Two- Piece  Heavy  Stone 

All  tizet  $1.25 

For   high   powered 

automobiles,  troclu, 

and 
ilationary  enginei 


Seat  Cover  Prices  Down  50% 

NOW  ADD  BEAUTY  AND  LUXURY  TO  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  CAR! 


*'\\,-  ydur  iivw  or  old  c.ir  that  tuiRli   of    ri-tinfiiu-iit.  luxury  .T.i 
'■       •■    Seat    Covers.      Don't    pay   liijjh  prices  or  have  Seat  ("■ 
'         1  prices  are  actually  .Wp  lower  than  all  others — 5ir"i  less  (.  .i 
m  lit,  in  workmanship  and  beauty  to    the  highest   priced  kind. 
It  or  you  need  not  pay. 


I'-fi  to  anv  car  \;\ 

I.         (ilolx-    >■    It 


il   in   niateriil- 
\Vc   gui^rdiitt^ti   this — we  pro\  t 


By  Direct  Buying  Save  Half 


Perfect  Fit  For  Any  Car 


Ht'*   fir«  ^T.'^-nj  1 


'111  !■  r-.  ■:      I'      •    11, ■il,.-    ..      140 
iv-k- 

vrn 

(■••«iul.-iji  I.  .w  |iriri-« — rkartiy 
farloiy  Ui  car  nwnrrt  iml.T — 


ftlarant'-- 

ivadT  fi-r 

The  pl'^ni 

CoTei-*— rnolrr  tliau  iralhrri 

inorv  comfi>i1al»le  to  tit  on. 


-warmer  in  wlntei 


Every  Car  Needs  Them 

"      '   - '      •■  ih.1- 

I    id* 
rf^ 

.     I  '-  \   .  ir-  II. -.1.    t',.   •   I  ..:  '  i..||in 
,  )»    .1.  (A.-lirtl  f.-r  clratiHif  rasi'y  anil  «juirklT. 

AT  COVER  CO..        WotU;  Ltrttnt  Eidnsirr  Srat  Coitr  Mtn. 


WRITE  For  Free   Samples 


S*n*1  nam*",  m--!- '   '■      ..^'■■'' 

iiur  l"W  pn.-f*  •-■ 

pnmf  and  wwl   t 

jrnU  onlT  w*  WI  i  t  ^MC  :^   '•■■■■  ■\~\ 

Y'lUr  rar  nii.U  thrm writr  u«  n  .\T. 


'  *atisf)e.i. 


17  Hamilton  Are  .    RACINE,  WIS. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Practical  Economy. — He — "  But  why 
don't  vou  come  with  me  and  pick  out  the 
ring?  " 

She — "  I'm  afraid  we  can't  afford  to  do 
that." — Life. 


One  Hope  Left. — Stage-struck  Maiden 
(after  tr>-ing  her  voice) — "  Do  you  think 
I  can  ever  do  anj-thing  with  my  voice?  " 

Stage-Manager — "  Well,  it  may  come 
in  handy  in  ease  of  fire." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Praise. — "  Your     daughter     plays     the 
piano  beautifully." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?  " 

"Yes,   indeed.      Why,   if    I 
her  fingers  hit  the  keys,  I'd  swear  it  was 
one  of  those  mechanical  pianos." — Musical 
Courier. 


didn't   see  ^ 


Poor  Lo. — Vagraxt — "  Sir,  I  was  cap- 
tured in  infancy  by  the  Indians  and  reared 
in  ignorance  of  all  civilized  usages." 

"Well,  what  of  it?  " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  how  to  lie,  cheat, 
steal,  boast,  blufif,  or  toady,  and  I'm  starv- 
ing to  death." — Life. 


Too  Good.—"  Well,  Dinah,  I  hear  you 
are  married." 

"  Yassum,"  said  the  former  cook,  "  I'se 
done  got  me  a  man  now." 

"  Is  he  a  good  provider?  " 

"  Yassum.  He's  a  mighty  good  per- 
vider,  but  I'se  powerful  skeered  he's 
gwiue  ter  git  kotched  at  it." — Birmingham 
Age  Herald. 


Fine  Distinction. — Little  Molly  had  been 
very  trj-ing  all  day.  That  evening,  when 
her  grown-up  sister  was  putting  her  to  bed, 
she  said  she  hoped  the  child  would  be  a 
better  girl  to-morrow,  and  not  make  every- 
l)ody  unhappy  with  her  naughty  temper. 

Molly  listened  in  silence,  thought  hard 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  wisely: 

"  Yes,  when  it's  me  it's  temper;  when 
it's  you  it's  nerves." — Tit-Bits. 


As  Understood. — "  Madam,  you  are  a 
little  run  down.  You  need  frequent  baths 
and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  I  advise  you 
to  dress  in  the  coolest,  most  comfortable 
clothes;    nothing  stiff  or  formal." 

Wlicn  the  lady  got  home,  this  is  how  she 
rendered  to  her  husband  the  adAice  given 
to  her  by  the  doctor: 

"  He  says  I  must  go  to  the  seashore,  do 
])lenty  of  motoring,  and  get  some  new 
summer  gowns." — Philadelphia  Times. 


Like  Old  Friends. — At  a  dinner-and- 
tlieater  party  recently  given  in  Washington 
a  beautiful  del)utante  was  frightened  be- 
yond measure  because  Senator  Blank  had 
been  selected  for  her  escort.  The  poor 
girl  was  almost  in  tears  from  ner\ousness. 

"  But,  mother,"  she  protested,  "  what- 
ever can  I  talk  to  him  about?  " 

The  mother  smiled.  "  You'll  like  him, 
dear;   every  one  does." 

It  was  late  that  night  when  the  debutante 
came  running  into  her  mother's  boudoir,  a 
liappy  flush  on  lier  young  cheek.  "  I've 
had  a  perfectly  dandy  time,"  she  an- 
nounced, "  and  I  think  the  Senator's  fine. 
He  isn't  at  all  what  I  expected  him  to  be. 
Why,  we  hadn't  gone  two  blocks  before  we 
were  talking  about  fleas  in  Italian  hotels  !  " 
— Everybody's. 
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Sensitive  About  It.—"  Ah," 
visitor;  "  this  ^'illae;e  boasts 
society,  I  understand." 

"  No,"  said  the  native, 
of  it." — Christian  Register. 


said    the 
a    choral 


we  never  boast 


A  Bit  Loose. — The  "Wild  Onion  school- 
teacher was  mixing  and  mingling  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  Dog  Hill 
JSunday.  The  teacher  looks  well  on  special 
occasions,  but  somehow  or  other  his  stand- 
ing collar  is  always  too  big  for  his  derby. — 
Hogwallow  Kentuckian. 


Explained. — Eminent  Woman  Surgeon, 
Who  Is  Also  an  Ardent  Suffragette  (to 
wounded  guardsman) — "  Do  you  know, 
\your  face  is  singularly  familiar  to  me? 
I've  been  trying  to  remember  where  we've 
met  before." 

Guardsman — "Well,  mum,  bygones  be 
bygones;  I  was  a  police  constable." — 
Punch. 


Due  Caution. — "  Bobby,"  inquired  the 
mother,  "  did  you  wash  your  face  before 
the  music-teacher  came?  " 

"  Yes'm." 

"  And  your  hands?  " 

"  Yes'm." 

"  And  your  ears?  " 

"  Well,  ma,"  said  Bobby,  judicially,  "  I 
washed  the  one  that  would  be  next  to 
her." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Reluctant  Awakening. — The  attorneys 
for  the  prosecution  and  defense  had  been 
allowed  fifteen  minutes  each  to  argue  the 
case.  The  attorney  for  the  defense  had 
commenced  his  arguments  mth  an  allusion 
to  the  old  swimming-hole  of  his  boyhood 
days.  He  told  in  flowery  oratory  of  the 
balmy  air,  the  singing  birds,  the  joy  of 
youth,  the  delights  of  the  cool  water — 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  drawling  voice  of  the  judge. 

"  Come  out,  Chauncey,"  he  said,  "  and 
put  on  your  clothes.  Your  fifteen  minutes 
are  up." — Everybody  s. 


Hard  Luck. — He  was  a  Canadian  and  he 
wore  a  corporal's  stripes.  There  he  sat 
snugly  in  a  sheltered  part  of  his  trench  in 
that  little  corner  of  Belgium  and  played 
poker  with  a  quartet  of  his  comrades. 
Luck  was  against  him.  He  had  lost  about 
everything  he  had  to  lose,  when  at  the  very 
height  of  the  game — just  after  the  dealer 
had  done  his  best  and  worst — a  shell  came 
through  the  roof  of  the  shelter,  passed 
between  the  Canadian's  long,  lean  legs 
(luckily  without  hitting  him),  and  buried 
itself  harmlessly  in  the  soft  earth.  The 
others  of  the  party  leapt  up  in  not  inex- 
cusable haste  and  fled  from  the  place,  but 
the  Canadian  did  not  move. 

The  disturbance  brought  the  company 
commander  on  the  run. 

"  What's  up?  "  says  he. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  the  Canadian,  "  that 
there  shell  drops  in  on  us  and  when  it 
don't  explode  at  once  I  judge  it  is  pretty 
safe  not  to  go  off  at  all.  So  I  just  set 
where  I  am.  The  curst  luck  of  it  is  that 
I've  been  playin'  away  here  all  mornin' 
drawin'  rotten  cards  and  losin'  my  shirt, 
and  here  just  as  I  holds  the  first  four  of  a 
kind  that's  gladdened  my  tw^o  eyes  since 
Hector  was  a  pup — and  kings  at  that,  sir-— 
at  that  identical  moment  there  comes  this 
pifflin'  German  turnip  and  the  other  fellows 
beats  it." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Make  this  novel 
test  yourself 

Lather  one  side  of  your  face  with 
the  shanjin^  preparation  you  now 
use;  then  the  other  side  with 
Mennen's  Shaving  Cream,  used 
according  to  directions.  Do  not 
''^rub  in'  either  side. 

Note  on  which  side  the  lather  is 
thickest,  creamiest;  which  side 
proves  the  easiest  to  shave;  which 
gives  you  the  quickest  shave;  which 
leaves  your  face  least  drawn  and 
irritated.  Continue  to  use  that  prepa- 
ration which  proves  to  be  the  best. 

This  striking  test  on  your  own  face 
will  prove,  better  than  anything  we  can 
say,  how  superior,  how  really  different, 
Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Chemical  Company 
Laboratories:  1609  Orange  St.      Newark,  N.  J. 
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HUMOROUS    HITS 


and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience,  hy  GrenviUe  Kiciser.  Latest  and  best 
selections,  inclndiiis  old  favorites.  Giv(»s  praetical  suggestions  on 
dcliveiy,  voice-training,  etc.  Cloth,  326  pp.  Jl.OO  net ;  posta^'e  12c. 
FUNK  &^TAG\.iLLS  COMPANY,  854-3G0  Fonrth  Avenae,  New  York 

PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.    152  pages.     50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Architectural  Drawing 
and   Draughtsmen 

By  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  A.R.A. 

A  book  rot  only  for  architects,  but  for  all  lovers  of  art. 
He  traces  the  development  of  architectural  drawing  and  re- 
calls tlie  achievements  of  masters  of  the  art  from  medieval 
times  down  to  our  own  generation.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  student  of  architecture.  It  is  illustrated  with 
almost  one  hundred  full  page  half-tones,  selected  from  the 
choicest  examples  or  the  work  of  the  great  master-draughts- 
men of  the  past.  Bound  in  fine  gray  silk,  art  cloth,  with  gold 
stamping.     Large  Quarto,  S3. 50  net ;  by  mail  $3-80. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


■  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years 

=  By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


To  atts 
a 


in  the  age  of  92,  and  to  have  devoted  over  sixty  years  to  public  affairs,  is  unquestion- 
bly  a  record  achievement  for  a  statesman,  and  .Sir  Charles  Tupper.  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Canada, is  easily  the  doyen  of  the  world's  politicians  of  today. 

He  inaugurated  the  policy  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  he  provided  for  the  first  transatlantic  steamer  service  to  Canadian  ports, 
and,  indeed,  has  had  a  great  share  in  building  up  Canada's  prosperity. 

In  a  career  that  extended  from  a  medical  practise  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  High 

Commissionership  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  brought  into  contact 

with  many  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  history  of    the  past  fifty  years,  and 

his  "  Recollections"  give  interesting  glimpses  behind  the  scenes  of  international 

politics. 

A  great  big  Octavo  book,  over  two  inches  thick,  profusely  illustrated  with 
portraits,  etc.  A  BIG  book  for  BIG  men,  showing  between  the  lines  the 
policies  which  have  resulted  in  Canada's  phenomenal  rise. 

$5,0O  net;  average  carriage  charge  j  JG   cents 

I  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fonrth  Avenue,  New 
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I  read  what 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss 

said    of    ADpfl 

then  1  tried  it.  Vf  1    V/V/ 

U'b  great — I'll  send  a  copy  of 
his  letter  and  a  hooklet  on 
"Cause  of  Carbon  "  upon  re- 
quoBt.    Write  today. 

Jamea  " 

American   Oil   Prodoctt   Co. 


Drnlrr;-    del  Ifrm- . 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 

5^ve  '^oMf  Old  Tire^ 

For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
Retting  from  10,000  to  i.s.ooo  miles  out  of  their  tires 
by  "half-soling"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  right  monthn  30.000  Amrriran  motorint" 
h,i\r  (oll'iwr*!  (hrir  rx.TmpIc  and  are  sflTlng 
$.S0  ID  $J00  a  year  in  iirt  ciijcnsc. 

We  ship  on  approval  Sprcply 

<-x  pr*-"**  .UK I  allow  >  nil  to  l>c  the  jiulKr. 
Durable  Trcot1»  cl»nil>lr  t*ir  lifr  of  your  tires 
.iiul  ;itr  >M>|(1  iiiulrra  signed  duarsotcc  for 
^.000  fTttlct  without  puncture.  Applied 
III  \  >iiroun  R.ir.vgc  in  thirty  nunutcA. 

Special  Discount  T.l^'^.7^^^^''.l 

iir  t  hipnirnt  <llroct  from  factory.  A  ^K»«t- 
,!  will  yrt  (ull  iiiforinatii>ii  .in*l  i^mplc  within 
I  \>  ■  •  k     State  size  of  tires.    Don  t  wait — 

write   today.      A'lilrcM    the    nearest  office. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 

»27B  TroRd  Batldlnn.  D»nT»r.  Colo. 

Di-r*    13'B.  Boi  338,  Cblcaco 

Bait*  2T(B,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  Hew  Tork 


Is  it  -^ 
Costing  More 

toRunYourCar? 


YtlU'RE   not   gettinK   as   much  gasoline   and 
oil  mileage  as  when  your  car  was  new.    You've 
noticed     an    increase    in     consumption    and 
there's  been   the   recurring    expense  of  cleaning 
out  excessive  carbon. 

Piston  rings  arc  to  blame — and  the  way  to 
stop  the  w^stc  effectively,  to  eliminate  carbon 
trouble  and  to  restore  full  power,  is  by  installing 

Wak-Iroof 

Piston  Rin^s 

M.ndr  by  Mc<>uay-Norrls  Mfg.  Co. 


tn'-T  lnror|»«>riii*  in  llirir  dri 

©ilally  corrfM-l  an'i 
Ornolno  \jtaCT 
pi»s-«  riiir»  ■  f  nnr 
11011—1. 


Thi-  onlj  ri-»llT  i»i-  \n/i  oiliithl  rnt/>n  rlnri  in»d<i;  b«r>ut« 
ihi-t  in<-or|~Tiil»  in  llirir  drutn  >  liirch»nic»l  prinriple  tnt^n- 
tl»llj  corrm  «nd  ri.-l<i|iTcl]r  Mcnliflrd  with  them. 
VjfcCaat^oo^  Pijlon    Rinii   mre   tw.i- 
•V'  .-1--  iril.  rlo.-kinc  conrtnic- 
,     .     •'  «nhln  iind  wilh- 

oiit — »x»rtlj  mill  ,.   Ilicy  jiro  mmx- 

hiuim  p<mci .«.  carl<inii»tion. 

Sold  W  aD  9-lo<ble  nppl^  \mat%,  prt|ct  ud  repair  iliept 

Mannfiirtiirr'l  by 

McOUAY  NORRB  MFC  CO.,  2808-12  lociUSl..  St  Um.  UAA. 

Cana.  Fcty:  W.1I.B»,.B-I  i  k  s  ,  .  ;?'  *f!r!-,i4rSiW. Toronto 
HowTork — I»l»  29  Mr  %  !«r,  :;ii,hM  FlttBbargh— 902 
S'l-nnd  >'«tlon»l  Bunk  H  Ir.  Kir.r-.r  Cl-y  -•  \'  \,  .,  NcI»oo 
Bl'lc  Chlcano— S  ,  1     Tl-M:-',         ,  ^ncls- 

CO— 1««  H.ii.f.r.l  I  Loi  Ar,.-(.l    ■ 

laa — ,■■<>»  Ju»niu  I,         8t.  Panl     i 


Dul- 
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Sadfer  FREE  Book 
-  'T*  Haw  nA  lo 
Hold  Power" 


In  u«e  on 

over  300,000 

Motors 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

September  2. — Berlin  reports  the  sink- 
ing of  eight  British  ships  by  German 
submarines. 

September  3. — It  is  unofficially  reported 
from  France  and  England  that  about 
fifty  German  submarines  have  been 
captured  or  sunk  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

September  6. 
bombard 
Prussia. 


—Forty    French    aeroplanes 
Saarbriicken,     in     Rhenish 


September  7. — Zeppelin  air-ships  raid 
towns  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
killing  13  persons  and  wounding  43. 

A    British    squadron    bombards  German- 
batteries  on  the  coast  of  Belgium.  ^ 

Germany  reports  the  loss  of  the  sub- 
marine U-27. 

A  French,  an  English,  and  a  Norwegian 
ship  are  sunk  by  German  submarines. 

French  air-raiders  drop  bombs  on 
Freiburg. 

September  8. — German  air-ships  again  raid 
the  eastern  coast  of  England. 

IN    THE    EAST 

September  1. — Austrian  forces  take  the  for- 
tress of  Lutsk,  in  Russia,  on  the  Styr 
River,  about  60  miles  east  of  the  angle 
where  the  boundaries  of  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Galicia  meet. 
The  Allies  report  gains  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  while  Berlin  tells  of  the  loss 
of  20,000  men  of  a  British  attacking 
party. 
A  German  official  report  puts  the  Russian 
losses  since  May  2  at  l,100,000j  in 
prisoners  and  300,000  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

September  2. — The  Russian  Army  evacu- 
ates Grodno,  on  the  Niemen  River. 

German  forces  take  a  bridge-head  on 
the  Diina  River  between  Friedrichstadt 
and  Riga. 

The  Russians  are  driven  from  Brody,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Galicia. 

The  Czar  opens  a  war-conference  of 
Russian  notables  in  Petrograd. 

September  6.— The  Czar  takes  command 
of  the  Russian  Armies. 

September  7. — German  air-ships  are  active 
over  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  the  Russians 
evacuate  Dago  Island. 
A  report  from  Constantinople  via  Berlin 
tells  of  the  sinking  of  a  British  sub- 
marine and  the  capture  of  its  crew  by 
the  Turks. 

September  8. — The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
is  transferred  from  the  chief  command 
of  the  whole  Russian  Army  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
command  of  the  Russian  Southern 
Army. 
Russian  forces  win  a  minor  success  over  I 
Germans  and  Austrians  near  Tarnopol. 

GENERAL 

September  3. — It  is  announced  that  Servia 
has  accepted  in  principle  the  Entente 
proposals  for  territorial  concessions  to 
Bulgaria. 

September  4. — Large  advance  subscrip- 
tions to  the  third  German  war-loan  are 
reported  from  Berlin. 
The  Allan  Line  steamer  Hesperian,  with 
350  passengers  and  a  crew  of  300,  is 
torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine 
off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  Thirteen 
passengers  and  four  members  of  the 
crew,  one  of  the  latter  said  to  be  an 
American,  are  killed. 

September  5. — Arthur  J.  Balfour,  First 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  issues  a 
statement  declaring  that  the  German 
surrender  to  the  United  States  is  ex- 
plained by  the  failure  of  her  submarine 
warfare  against  British  commerce,  the 
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British  merchant  marine  being  now 
actually  larger  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

September  6. — It  is  announced  from  Rome 
that  General  Joffre,  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, has  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Italian  front. 
Italian  forces  repulse  an  Austrian  attack 
on  Monte  Nero. 

September  7. — The  610  delegates  to  the 
British  Trade  -  Union  Congress,  rep- 
resenting nearly  3,000,000  workers, 
unanimously  go  on  record  against 
conscription. 

DOMESTIC 

September  2. — President  Wilson  .makes 
public  letters  he  has  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  asking  them  to  formulate 
definite  plans  for  improving  our  means 
of  national  defense. 

Mexican  raiders  near  Brownsville,  Texas, 
kill  two  Americans. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  visits  the  President  to 
discuss,  it  is  said,  the  [Pope's  peace- 
program. 

The  Cobb  County,  Georgia,  grand  jury 
investigating  the  Frank  lynching  "re- 
gret to  state"  that  they  are  "unable  to 
find  enough  evidence  to  indict  any  one 
for  this  crime." 
September  3. — Mexicans  opposite  Browns- 
ville fire  on  United  States  army 
aviators  and  upon  United  States  sol- 
diers, the  latter  returning  the  fire. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Norton  announces  that 
a  new  discovery  made  in  this  country 
will  revolutionize  the  production  of 
dyestuffs  from  coal-tar,  thus  freeing 
this  country  from  dependence  on 
German  dye-makers. 

September  4. — The  New  York  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  adjourns  after 
preparing  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  later  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State. 

Henry  Ford  announces  that  he  will  give 
$1,000,000  to  finance  a  campaign  for 
peace  and  against  "preparedness." 

Mexican  and  United  States  soldiers 
engage  in  firing  at  each  other  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Brownsville,  Texas. 
More  than  ten  Mexicans  are  killed. 

Rear-Admiral  Caperton  proclaims  martial 
law  in  Port  au  Prince  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  Haiti  occupied  by  American 
troops. 

Robert  A.  Gardner  wins  the  Amateur 
Golf  Championship  of  the  United  States 
at  Detroit. 
September  5. — Dr.  Constantin  Theodor 
Dumba,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  admits  that  he 
gave  James  J.  Archibald,  an  American 
newspaper-correspondent,  a  letter  for 
delivery  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Vienna, 
in  which  he  proposed  means  for  dis- 
organizing the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions in  plants  working  on  orders  for 
the  Allies. 

The  national  convention  of  the  "Friends 
of  Peace"  opens  in  Chicago. 

Two  Mexicans  are  killed  when  United 
States  soldiers  return  fire  from  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

September  6.  —  Ex-President  Taft  de- 
nounces the  Administration's  Philippine 
policy. 

September  7. — Ambassador  Dumba  calls 
on  Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  reported 
that  he  declared  his  plan  to  cripple 
arms-plants  in  this  country  to  have  been 
formulated  under  orders  from  Vienna. 
W.  M.  Johnston  wins  the  National 
Lawn-Tennis  Championship,  defeating 
M.  A.  McLoughlin  in  the  final  round 
of  the  All-Comer's  toiirnament  at 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

September  8. — Henry  Ford  increases  his 
peace-fund  to  §10,000,000. 


Remember  When  You 
Bought  Your  First 

Adding  Machine? 

Seemed  like  a  lot  of  money  to 
invest  in  one  piece  of  of^ce  equip- 
ment—  didn't  it?  Probably  it 
took  you  some  time  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  buy? 

Hasn't  it  already  brought  all  that  money, 
and  more,  back  into  your  business?  Without 
it,  the  salary  of  a  single  extra  clerk  would  cost 
you  more  in  one  year. 

Hasn't  it  become  one  of  your  most  valu- 
able and  trusty  employees  and  lived  up  to  every 
claim  made  by  the  Burroughs  Company  ? 

An  Even  Better  Investment 
Than  That  First  One 

This  same  Burroughs  Company  now  makes  you 
another  recommendation — a  machine  that  will  not 
only  do  all  the  old  one  did  but  will  also  post  your 
ledgers  and  get  out  your  monthly  statements  more 
accurately  and  quickly  than  they  can  be  handled  in 
any  other  way. 

It  effects  a  great  saving  over  ordinary  methods  of 
doing  this  work — even  greater  than  your  first  ma- 
chine showed  over  the  no-machine-at-all  way  of 
handling  figures. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  how  others  in  your 
vicinity,  in  lines  of  business  similar  to  your  own, 
are  using  these  Burroughs  Statement  and  Ledger 
Posting  Machines? 

Write  today  and  we'll  send  you  complete  in- 
formation.     You'll  find  it  very  interesting. 

Offices  in  170  cities.  Your  telephone  book  or 
your  banker  will  tell  you  the  nearest;  or  write  to 
the  factory  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Pip(BV(Bim^  €©Bi^^Eirir'©]r^  —  8m^(tVmEMmM(BTiirm<B 


TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

Helpful  talks  on  the  Ideals  of  trae  motherhood  and 
woman's  sphere  as  a  home  maker.    By  James  C. 
Fernald.    12mo,  leatherette,  60  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 

TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An  intensely  interesting  little    volume,  in    which 
Tolstoy  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
Shakespeare's  much   overrated    genius.       ^i.oo  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,                            '      N.  Y. 

Tarey  ton 

London 
SmoMin)^  Mixture 


There's  something 
about  it  youll  like. 
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We  are  inaugurating  a  new 

Service  for  Investors 

This  service  will  be  (ound  o(  value 
in  two  connections,  viz.:  The  readjust, 
ment  of  present  holdings  to  increase 
>a(ety  and  income;  and  the  making  o( 
new    investments    to    yield    safely    from 

4H%  to  7% 

Write  for  "Investors'  Service  i8" 

Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 


62  Cedar  Street 


N« 


York 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  Ihem.  Safe, 
.ind  more  inieresi  than  the 
S?-"  or  4%  savings  t>anks 
pay      Belter  gel  posted 

([[OKLAHOMA     FARM   MORTGAGE  C0.("'<^ 


City.    U    S.  A. 


^iiin:ii»i!Kii;iii!nt^Hy 


Tii**'!'  iiLiii'l  III  uiivtl.'-i  I  line*  (■  r  p.  «^  first 

rtsaf*  in'lirates  tlir-ir  unusiikl  6tftl)ility. 

Fiist  rii>>rtfr&grs  do  n-'l  ihiink  in  valuf^thoy  are 

Ij  "D   prfpfrty    Worth  tltrre  timt's  th**  money 

!       We   hare    l-anrd  ctpf   |l.WXi.fK«  and  n.  I  a 

•  "ent  Ir.it  Ut  aoT  invrit/jr  r.r  a  ■inKl<* foreclosure 

»de.      Wiit<'f.r  bi-iklrld<'»pribing  niPthods.   and 

oaoifr-.m  » 300  to  llO.OOO 

ArREKIliS-SWANSON  CO. 

ut'-   Nnrinoiil   lltink  lliill'llrtr.  Okiahnniaf  ItT.  OLIa. 


NET  ON  ONLANONA  AND  KANS.FARN  SE(UIIIIY 


|w>»  fcfftt  f.--!  pr.i-lui-inir  Mat'-s 
offrr  prrfc'-t  ircurilT  in  flr»t  nn>rt- 
(raj:*'ii  on  imi'r- v'l  farnii.  Jiflc- 
itif-nt  Itft  irs"  rxprrim-'o 

wiih<-iii  '  tiOkla    Wnto 

f-r  !»!■    ■  .  '       Hf't  rff* 

I-.  II.  IMh  Ul.t  A  <  !>..  >r*(klrk.Oilfi. 
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First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

WaahlnKton  &  Idaho  fnrm%  r-insTvollvcl^'  worth   throe 
limes  ihr  amount  iuan- ■!  will  lu-t  you  ♦*',,'.     Write  for  list. 

601    rdSTORD 

lil'II.DINii 

I'oim.AND 


Drorrraux  iHnrtyagr  (Hn, 


This  Staunch, 
Dependable 
Letter  Cabinet 
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nq^    SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    "JQiv 

*    '^  SrUrtM  flrit  morlKafrr^i  offer  rrrtainty  of  Income.    *  .  ' 
aafptT  of  piinnpAl  and  inr^r»^in(f  ralup  of  »«N-urilT.    Tht«  bfcau»*»  of 
rarefdl  w^Xfriinn.  contrrtativ.-  aonnn-jil  ant  lti<-  r.ipii  p    -wth  of  tho 
r.mm  .nwralth.   Booklet.     NORTHERN  BOND  A  MORTOAOE  CO 
No.  2  Central  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 


THE    HELP    EUROPE    WILL    NEED    IN 

HER  WORK  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

AMONG  the  greatest  needs  that  Europe 
will  have  at  the  end  of  the  present  war 
will  be  men,  money,  food,  agricultural  stock, 
and  manufacturing  machinery.  The  writer 
of  a  letter  from  Paris  to  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  declares  that  Europe's  difficul- 
ties in  these  matters  will  not  be  less  than 
those  which  our  .Southern  States  encoun- 
tered after  the  Civil  War.  Altho  destruc- 
tion is  not  yet  at  an  end,  a  few  general 
ideas  on  the  subject  can,  he  thinks,  already 
he  set  forth  with  some  safety.  That  Europe 
will  have  to  seek  for  help  in  America,  and 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  it,  he  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt.  England,  in  these  cal- 
culations, he  believes  can  be  left  aside — 
at  least  for  the  present,  since  "she  has  not 
yet  given  the  full  measure  of  her  energy, 
even  in  monej%"  and  thus  far  industry"  and 
commerce  have  not  been  interrupted  as 
they  have  been  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  eKsewhere.  Following  are  in- 
teresting points  in  his  letter: 

"The  belligerent  nations  will  have  tw-o 
money-problems  to  solve  when  war  is  over. 
The  first  is  to  render  available  the  money 
which  their  people  still  have  in  hand.  The 
second  is  to  obtain  credit,  either  for  money 
in  quarters  where  money  can  be  had  or 
for  needed  .supplies.  In  all  this,  it  is  com- 
monly .supposed  that  Germany  will  be  the 
hardest  hit. 

"The  helj)  of  a  war-indemnity  on  either 
side  seems  hardly  jjractical.  If  Germany 
is  completely  l)eaten,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  her  being  able  to  j)ay  an  indemnity  fos 
years  tO  come,  and  then  only  after  her 
reconstruction  is  accomplished.  If  she  ob- 
tains what  she  calls  an  'honorable  peace' 

and  this  is  the  utmost  she  can  hope — she 
will  surely  not  include  an  indemnity  from 
those  whose  territory  she  has  destroyed 
and  j)illage(i. 

"Moreover — and  this  has  not  bc-^n  suf- 
ficiently noted,  nor  can  it  be  estimated 
now  -there  must  be  industrial  stocks  in 
hand  from  l)efore  the  war.  War  prevented 
their  exportation,  but  they  will  be  thrown 
on  the  international  market  the  moment 
|)eace  is  i)roclaiined.  Swi.ss  business  men 
are  already  in  receipt  of  letters  from  their 
German  corresi)ondents  who  foresee  such 
an  eventuality  and  are  losing  nc  time. 
This,  for  one  thing,  should  do  away  with 
English  and  .Vmerican  speculalifm  on  Ger- 
man competition  leaving  tliem  a  free  field 
even  after  the  war. 

"For  France  and  Italy,  the  money-prolv 
lem  needs  no  more  consideration  now  than 
it  did  in  1S71;  and  Belgium  does  not  call  for 
immediate  consideration,  since  her  restora- 
tion is  a  matter  of  international  concern, 
I'veii  among  neutrals. 

"In  sum.  while  the  words  'universal 
bankruptcy'  have  been  ijronounced,  it  will 
not  be  surprizing  if  this  is  limited  to  a 
forced  paper-money  regime  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  to  relative  repudiation  on  the 
I)art  of  .Vustria- Hungary  (that  is.  of  their 
ticbts  of  the  union),  and  repudiation  as 
thorough  a.s  the  nations  will  allow  on  the 
part  of  Turkey.  The  labor-fiuestion  hard- 
ly concerns  America,  except  that  the  tide 
of  Italian  and  Balkan  labor  will  be  turned 
toward  France  and  Germany  or  kept  at 
home.  France  is  already  drawing  on  her 
North-African  re-ervoir-  to  ^ood  advantage 
— and  there  are  others. 

"Large  parts  of  France,  like  all  Belgium, 


h&ve  been  made  a  waste.  There  has  been 
talk  of  importing  '20,000  houses  from  the 
United  States.  Well,  Lille  alone  in  one 
quarter  has  had  800  houses  destroj'ed  and 
1,200  in  another.  Lille,  Roubaix,  and 
Tourcoing  constituted  together  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing-centers  of  the  world. 
The  machinery  of  the  factories  has 
been  carted  away  to  Germany;  and  it  is 
the  same  for  myriad  smaller  centers  of 
France's  invaded  territorj-  and  all  over  Bel- 
gium. Even  the  woolen  stocks  in  the 
Roubaix  cloth-factories  have  been  taken 
to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  One  of 
my  friends  had  just  put  American  spindles 
into  his  cotton-mills  in  the  North.  The 
buildings  have  not  been  destroyed — not  yet 
— but  a  refugee  informs  him  that  all  the 
machinery  has  vanished. 

"  Restocking  for  agriculture  means  some- 
thing more.  France,  for  example,  has 
drained  her  cattle-supply  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  prudence.  Pleasures  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  restrain  the  sale  of 
calves  and  lambs  that  may  serve  for  re- 
production. To  prevent  a  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  reserves  of  beef-cattle,  refrig- 
erated meat — after  one  whole  year  of  war 
— is  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  French' 
consumer  from  abroad. 

"The  wonderful  results  obtained  with 
wheat  in  France  by  intensive  agriculture 
ha^•e  long  been  known.  This  war  has 
shown  that  there  were  similar  results  in 
cattle-breeding.  Whether  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  help  replenish  French  cat- 
tle-herds, or  whether  France  will  prefer 
buying  meat  for  some  jears  while  waiting 
for  native  reproduction,  are  questions 
which  can  not  be  answered  yet.  Here,  too, 
the  unknown  factor  of  French  colonies  will 
count.  Madagascar  is  already  in  the  field; 
and  Morocco,  under  French  pacification  and 
encouragement,  gives  signs  of  becoming  a 
formidable  competitor  in  both  grain  and 
meat. 

"In  machinery  there  is  sure  to  be  an  im- 
mediate demand  for  all  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  machine  tools.  Agricultural 
imi)lements  will  be  needed;  but  here  Amer- 
ican industry  is  on  the  spot,  altho  it 
has  suffered  with  the  rest.  The  sugar  in- 
dustries of  the  in\aded  North  will  need 
new  supplies.  I  have  spoken  of  the  not 
yet  calculable  losses  of  machinery  in  te.x- 
tile  industries,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  others, 
in  the  most  manufacturing  part  of  France. 
And  in  Belgium,  once  again,  the  worst 
has  to  be  counted  with — that  is,  the  utmost 
ra\age  and  destruction. 

"In  sum,  the  United  States,  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war,  will  "have 
an  opportunity  of  selling  all  that  may  help 
to  full  restoration  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry in  France  and  Belgium.  This,  for 
the  most  part,  will  lead  to  no  permanent 
trade,  e.xcept  that  the  multiplication  of  sat- 
isfactory business  relations  is  always  a 
permanent  good." 

THE  RAPID  GROWTH  IN  AMERICAN 
WEALTH 

Basing  his  statements  on  a  Bulletin  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Census^  Bureau,  a 
wTiter  in  the  September  monthly  circular 
of  the  National  City  Bank  sets  forth 
figures  to  show  a  startling  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  this  country  during  the  eight 
years  ending  in  1912,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  The  increase  during 
this  period  as  set  forth  in  these  statistics 
was  substantially  equal  to  the  entire  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  that  of  Germany. 
Sir  George  Paish  in    1914   estimated   the 
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Qaracter  '--  Motor  Car 

>''^"FlRSrTlME '''  noOOPRICE 


HARACTER  in  lines,  in  finish,  in  quality  of  materials 
and  workmanship,  in  engineering  design  and  mechanical 
excellence — the  same  character  for  which  discriminating 
motor  car  owners  paid  $2,000  to  $5,000  but  a  short  time 
ago — can  now  be  possessed  at  the  moderate  cost  of  $1,000. 

The  man  or  woman  who  paid  a  high  price  for  motor  car  satisfac' 
tion  three  years  ago — and  was  then  taxed  a  heavy  toll  for  gasoline,  oil 
and  tires — now  turns  t)  the  light  weight,  efficient,  modern  type  of 
motor  car.  And  among  those  who  distinguish  between  ostentation 
and  good  taste  a  vast  number  are  today  recognizing,  in  this  class,  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Jeffery  Four. 

The  Jeffery  Four  will  be  remembered  as  the  car  which  introduced 
the  high-speed,  high-efHciency  European  type  of  motor  into  this  country 
two  years  ago  last  January.  The  superiority  of  this  type  of  motor 
was  demonstrated  so  definitely — its  efficiency  and  smoothness  were  so 
marked — that  other  manufacturers  have  adopted  it  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  change  their  plans  to  follow  the  Jeffery  lead. 

Now  the  Jeffery  Company  wishes  to  announce  the  Jeffery  Four — 
w^ith  a  new  standard  seven  passenger  Chesterfield  body,  divided  front 
seats,  adjustable  driver's  seat,  extra  length  springs,  two  hundred  pounds 
lighter  than  last  year,  at  a  thousand  dollar  price — 3.  finer  car  in  every 
respect  than  the  original  Jeffery  Four,  which  has  given  thousands  of 
owners  a  new  conception  of  motor  car  quality,  dependability,  style 
and  efficiency. 

An  inspection  of  this  car  and  a  ride  in  it  will  bring  home  to  you 
the  great  strides  taken  recently  in  the  art  of  building  motor  cars. 

Motor —  4  cylinder,  high  speed,  high  efficiency  type  Wheel  base —  U6  inches 

Tires —  Goodyear  Fortified,  All-weather  tread  rear,  34x4 

Starting  and  lighting  system —  Bijur,  two  unit  Carburetor  — Stromberg,  K-2  Model 

Shipping  weight  —  2750  pounds  93  %  Jeffery-built 

^^  America  s  Standard  Automobile  at  a  $1000  Price' ^ 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and    Works,    Kenosha,    Wisconsin 

The  Jeffery  Six— same  specifications  as  the  famous  Chesterfield 
Six — refined  to  an  even  smoother  and  quieter  operation — 
L350  F.O.B.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Illustrated  booklet 
sent  on  request 


as 


bheW 


Uiandard  Jeven 
Passenger  ^  1035 

VJimoui  Auxiliary 

Seats— nOOO 


F.O.B.  Kenosha,  IVisconsin 
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TReQuickestWay 
to  Get  Results 

Convert  your  buzzer 

into  a  telephone 

for  only  «8.75 


No  waiting.  No  misunderstandings.  No  loss  of  time.  No 
running  back  and  forth.  You  can  have  the  real  efficiency,  with 
more  work  accomplished,  if  you  connect  your  private  office 
with  the  clerk  or  office  boy  by  these  simple  little 

Western  Etectrk 

Inter-phones 

They  can  be  bought,  two  in  a  package,  with  wiring  material  and  directions, 
all  ready  to  attach  to  your  present  bell  or  buzzer  wire 
Inquire  of  your  electric  dealer,  or  send  check 
or  money  order  for  $8.75  to  our  Depart- 
ment No.  53-  D   for  one  of  these  outfits. 


res-^ 


WESTERN   ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

463  West  Street,  New  York 
500  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 
Offices  in  all  principal  cities.     > 


1   •. 
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Made  since  1861  from  7 
kinds  of  tobaccos,  from  7 
different  parts  of  the  world 

the  best  of  each  kind. 

14  pound,  new  air- 
tight Export  Package 


50c 


Smaller  aizes,   15c  and  2Sc 
8  and  16  oz.  tint,  $1.00  and  $2.00 

You'll  never  know  how 
good  tobacco  can  be  made 
until  you  smoke  Arcadia. 


Write  to  us  enclosing  three  two-cent  stamps  for  trial  package. 


wealth  of  Great  Britain  at  885,000,000,000. 
Dr.  Karl  Helffericb,  the  present  head  of  the 
Imperial  German  Treasury,  in  1913  es- 
timated the  wealth  of  Germany  at  about 
§75,000,000.000.  In  the  circular  of  the 
City  Bank  the  follownng  comments  and 
additional  figures  are  presented: 

"All  of  these  calculations  must  be  re- 
garded as  estimates  only,  for  there  can  be 
no  exact  inventory  of  privately  owned 
property  of  every  kind,  but  thej*  are  based 
upon  such  official  data  as  are  available,  and 
whatever  questionable  elements  there  may 
be  exist  in  all  of  them.  Thej'  all  include 
land-values,  and  there  is  room  for  argu- 
ment as  to  how  much  the  wealth  of  a 
country  is  actually  increased  by  a  rise 
of  bare  land-values  due  to  an  increase  of 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
value  of  land  is  not  separated  from  that 
of  buildings  and  other  improvements,  a 
large  part  of  the  values  reported  for  real 
estate  represents  structures  and  improve- 
ments upon  the  land.  All  expenditures  for 
roads,  pavements,  bridges,  fences,  drain- 
age, etc.,  are  so  included.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered also  that  whatever  is  wealth  to 
an  indi^-idual  is  in  a  very  practical  sense 
wealth  to  the  community.  All  that  the 
owner  draws  from  it,  except  what  he  con- 
sumes himself,  enters  into  the  general  stock 
of  productive  wealth.  The  land  is  in  in- 
dividual hands  because  it  is  believed  to  be 
more  productive  and  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity if  handled  in  this  way  than  it 
would  be  under  community  management. 
In  private  hands  it  is  the  basis  of  credit, 
and  an  increase  in  its  value  means  that 
more  credit  is  available  for  use  in  the 
community,  and  credit  in  modem  days  is  a 
ver>'  effective  agency. 

'■  The  total  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the 
total  of  real-estate  values,  as  shown  by  the 
last  three  estimates  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
have  been  as  follows: 

Value  of 

Real  Estate 

$52,537,000,000 

62.541,000,000 

110,600,000,000 


Total  Wtalih 
1900  $S8,5 1 7,000,000 

1904 107.1(M,000,000 

1912 187,739,000,000 


"The value  of  real  estate  was 60 per  cent, 
of  the  total  wealth  in  1900,  and  slightlv  less 
than  that  in  1904  and  1912.  Including 
real  estate,  the  wealth  of  the  countrv  in- 
crea.sed  at  the  rate  of  §4,646,000,000  per 
vcar  from  1900  to  1904,  and  at  the  rate 
of  310,000,000,()00  per  year  from  1904  to 
1912.  Excluding  all  real-estate  values,  the 
increase  was  at  the  rate  of  §2,186,000,000 
from  1900  to  1904,  and  §4,600.000,000  from 
1904  to  1912.  Thus  the  gains  during  the 
last  period,  outside  of  all  increment  to  land- 
values,  and  all  fixt  improvements  upon  the 
land,  Avere  practically  the  same  as  the  gains, 
including  real-estate  values  from  1900  to 
1904. 

''The  investment  in  manufacturing-ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  implements  increased 
in  the  eight  years  1904-1912  from  §3,297.- 
000,000  to  §6,091,000,000,  or  nearly  doubled. 
The  investment  in  privately  owned  elec- 
tric-light and  power  stations  increased  from 
§.562,851,000  to  §2,099,000,000.  and  in 
farm  -  implements  and  machinerv  from 
§844,000,000  to  §1,.368,000,000,  etc!  These 
figures  show  the  amazing  rapidity  with 
which  this  country  Is  increasing  its  equip- 
ment for  producing  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  life.  They  make  a  satisfactory 
answer  also  to  the  pessimistic  theories  of 
those  who  think  there  is  no  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  If  this  capital  investment  has 
doubled  in  eight  years,  it  must  have  more 
than  doubled  in  productive  capacity,  for 
new  equipment  is  usually  more  effective 
than  the  old,  and  how  are  all  these  goods 
distributed  unless  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  consuming  them?  The  thirteenth 
census  showed  that  from  1899  to  1909  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  manu- 
factures  in   this   country   increased    105.3 
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per  cent.,  the  number  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed increased  40.4  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  increased  70.(5  per 
cent.  In  Hne  with  all  this  are  the  facts 
that  the  production  of  coal  practically 
doubled  from  1900  to  1910,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  the  railways  increased  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  All  of  this  was 
going  on  while  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try increased  21.4  per  cent. 

"If  with  all  this  multiplication  of  things 
the  average  man  is  not  getting  more  of 
them  than  he  did  ten  years  ago,  what  be- 
comes of  them? 

' '  The  lands  of  the  United  States  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  a  few;  the  ownership  is 
widely  distributed.  It  is  extremely  super- 
ficial to  assume  that  nobody  receives  any 
benefit  from  wealth  unless  he  has  an  own- 
er's interest  in  it.  This  is  where  has  erred 
most  of  the  thought  that  nobody  derived 
any  benefit  from  the  existence  of  railways 
unless  he  owned  stock  in  them;  or  any 
benefit  from  the  $8,000,000,000  of  invest- 
ments based  upon  the  use  of  electricity  un- 
less he  owned  stock  in  some  of  the  electrical 
companies;  or  any  benefit  from  all  the 
power-plants  that  are  daily  working  for 
the  production  of  goods  unless  he  owned 
an  interest  in  them  upon  which  he  received 
dividends. 

"During  the  ten  years  from  1899  to 
1909,  according  to  the  census,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased 
21.4  the  horse-power  employed  in  -manu- 
facturing-establishments increased  85  per 
cent.  Will  anybody  contend  that  the  wage- 
earners  derived  no  benefit  as  consumers 
from  this  increased  investment  of  capital 
in  equipment?  Of  course,  they  derive 
benefits,  and  their  children  after  them, 
from  every  dollar  of  profits  which  capital 
reinvests  in  production.  The  aim  and  end 
of  every  man  in  acquiring  and  saving  is  to 
increase  production  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  inevitable  effect  of  having  produc- 
tion increase  faster  than  population  is  that 
more  goods  per  head  are  distributed.  Goods 
would  pile  up,  industry  would  choke  down, 
industrial  expansion  would  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  accumulations  of  the  rich  would 
be  idle  and  useless  to  them  if  consump- 
tion by  the  masses  did  not  keep  pace  with 
production." 

WHAT  NEW  YORK  SAVINGS-BANK 
DEPOSITS  SHOW 

Realizing  that  savings-bank  statistics 
afford  a  relatively  fair  guide  as  to  in- 
dustrial conditions,  Bradt^trcd's  presents 
interesting  figures  as  to  savings-banks  in 
New  York  during  the  eight  years  included 
in  the  period  1908-1915.  As  a  rule,  the 
patrons  of  savings-banks  are  thrifty  people, 
and  when  business  is  good  their  deposits 
tend  to  increase  and  their  withdrawals  to 
decrease.  Statistics  for  the  year  ending 
on  .July  30  of  this  year  show  smaller  amounts 
deposited  than  for  any  previous  year 
since  1909,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  postal-savings  system  of  the  Gov- 
ernment absorbed  a  considerable  volume 
of  savings  which  otherwise  would  have 
gone  to  the  old  banks,  and  another  fact 
to  be  remembered  is  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  year,  including  a  winter  of 
stress  due  to  the  war  in  Europe.  All  the 
savings-banks  in  this  State  are  included 
in  the  statistics  presented  by  Bradstreet's. 
In  spite  of  the  falUng  off  in  new  deposits, 
the  net  total  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the 
total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors 
over  the  previous  year,  but  this,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  interest  accumulated. 
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Coolness  is  Born  of  Self-Confidence 

Some  night,  terror  may  momentarily  strike  your  senses  numb.  Then,  the 
feel  of  a  Colt  Automatic  under  your  pillow  will  steady  your  nerve  and  prepare 
you  for  peril.  Or,  should  you  be  away,  the  Colt  in  your  home  will  still  the 
heart-flutter  and  steel  the  courage  of  your  wife  at  the  approach  of  danger. 


^OLT  Automatic  Pistol 


Acquaint  your  wife,  mother,  sisters 
with  its  automatic  safety  device. 
Show  them  how  the  Colt  is  auto- 
matically locked  when  cocked;  how 
it  can  be  fired  only  when  you  ^rip  the 
grip  and  pull  the  trigger  simultane- 
ously. The  Colt  is  unfailing,  safe  and 
shoots  instantly  with  automatic  pre- 
cision. Besides,  its  price  to  you  is 
not  greater  than  the  ordinary  pistol. 


The  Colt  ^A;as  adopted  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  because  of  its  "Marked  supe- 
riority   to    any    other  known  pistol." 


Write  for 
free  Colt 
booklet, 
"How  to 
Shoot," 
and    cata- 


log No.  26. 
THE  COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


"The  Colt 
Fires  the 
FinI  Shot 
Firsi" 
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Sisirt  Now!  Play  Billiards! 

Indoor  Days  Have  Come  Again 

Balls  racked,  cues  chalked,  bright  eyes  and  eager  hands  ready — the  whole 
gay  family  gathered  round  the  billiard  table.  "Start  them  off,  mother,  but  please 
lca\e  a  few  for  the  rest  of  us  to  shoot  at." 

So  it  begins  again  in  the  homes  of  thousands  who  now  have  Brunswick  Carom 
and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables.  Every  day  brightened  with  mirth  and  manly  sport 
that  stirs  the  blood  and  keeps  old  age  at  a  distance! 

Our  handsome  billiard  book,  sent  free,  reveals  how  billiards  will  fill  joz^r  home 
with  enchantment — win  the  grown-ups,  boys  and  girls  and  guests. 

Superb  Brunswick 

Home  Billiard  Tables 


"GRAND" 
'BABY  GRAND" 


Now  $27  Upward 


"CONVERTIBLES" 

"DEMOUNTABLES" 


30  Days'  Trial,  Then  10c  a  Day 

Our  plan  lets  you  try  any  Brunswick  right  hi  \nur 
own  home  30  days  free.  You  can  pay  monthly  as  you 
play — terms  as  low  as  $5  down  and  10  cents  a  day. 

Our  famous  book — "Billiards— The  Home  Mag- 
net"—  shows  these  tables  in  all  their  handsome 
colors,  gives  full  details,  prices,  etc.  The  coupon 
brings  it.    Send  today. 


MailForBilliardBookFREE 


Brunswick  Carom  and  Pocket  Bil- 
liard Tables  are  made  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful woods  in  sizes  to  fit  all  homes. 
Scientific  accuracy,  life!  speed!  and 
action!  that  are  unexcelled.  Yet  our 
prices  are  low — tiue  to  mammoth  out- 
put— now  $27  upward. 

Playing  Outfit  Free 

Balls,   Cues,    Cue   Clamps,  Tips,  Brush,  Cover, 

Rack,  Markers,  Spirit  Level,  expert  book  on  "How        ,    ^-v     r_,,_.„;_i,  n_ii,„  n^u„ i«.  r- 

to  Play,"  etc.,  all  included  without  extra  charge.  ^he  B'-sw.ck-BaIke-Co,lU^^^^^^  ^^,^^^^    y 

K« — ■         Send  postpaid,  free,  color-illustrated  book —  ■ 

^  • I        B       "Billiards— The  Home  Magnet"       [ 

and  details  of  your  30-day  Home  Trial  Offer.  ' 

■    Name | 

I    Address | 

"BABY  GRAND"       ~  I  I 

Combination  Carom  andPgcketStyle  ^i^  _  m  ■■  ■■  _  k^  k  h  ^  k  ki^^^J 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


I  'HE  next  time  you  buy  lock- 
ers   specify   Durand    Steel 
Lockers,  and  you'll  get  an  equip- 
ment that  will  give  you  real  ser- 
vice and  satisfaction. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  absolutely  fire- 
proof, practically  indestructible,  clean  and 
vermin-proof.  1  hey  increase  efficiency  by 
giving  your  employees  proper  facilities  for 
health  and  comfort. 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  which  shows 
the  various  types  we  manufacture. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


ISOS  Fl    Prarborn  Bk.  BIdr. 
Chicifo 


90S  V.ndrrbill  Bld|. 
New  York 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO   YOU 


iTK'k  Hi  lli.-o  l.»:,Airi>  I  \  (■•■  A  :  .\-rf  li.  iiii.ll  111 
our  own  Fai  t<>rif>B,ftn'l  KUaiantA»l  fori'Dc  year. 
RrBlnrlant  nn  ui  H,i  SoilUii  f  Is  to  f4n 
IHlilrrwooita  fSt  to  fflO  RotbIi  tii  !<•  ti& 
L.  I'.  HmlUlMOU  faO         OIlTrn  no  to  fS!i 

•  ri'l  nMrr.i  ..f  noArr«t   hraiii-h  oOlr.-. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..|iit.  345  Biojdway.  NY. 


SUN 


The  STORY 

of 
the 

Writttn    for     th*     Grtal 
General  Public 

Sir  Robert  S.  Ball.  M.A..LL.D. 

I^lc  PirMiiir  of  r»mhriaj»  niw 
mrriktnry  »nd  rwrvrrlrwl  &*  thi* 
vorld'tleaJinK  Ajtruui'mrr. 


A  (rr»at  anrl  IntcrMtinsr  storv  of  the  S(in — The  SoLir 


ot    licit — riic   .'^t:j^uii»,    i'.i&l   Hid    I'lc^ciit,   lIc,    etc. 
Large  octavo,  cloth  ;  3M  p.iites. 

$7J»0  iirf;  nvrrafjr  rnrrtnffr  rhnrfjrm,  JHr 

Fank  J;  nocnRlls  Coinpanj,  .154-60  Fonrth  Atr.,\rw  York 


and  this  more  than  offsets  the  decline  in  new 
deposits.  Moreover,  the  withdrawals  were 
not  so  heavy  as  in  some  other  years.  The 
writer  presents  the  following  other  facts: 

"Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  indication 
of  conditions  is  that  found  in  the  fact  that 
deposits  made  during  the  year  were  in  the 
aggregate  .S;i87.()72.8.'>l.  That  sum  re- 
fleets  a  loss  of  .'?.");S.O<)0.(KK),  or  12  per  cent., 
from  the  fiscal  year  1914.  and  indeed  the 
total  thus  given  is  the  smallest  noted  for 
any  fiscal  year  since  that  of  1909.  which 
period  covered  the  latter  half  of  1908, 
when  business  was  deprest  in  consequence 
of  the  inherited  economic  events  of  the 
final  months  of  1907.  But  as  a  partial 
ofTset  to  the  decline  in  new  depo.sits.  one 
may  cite  the  slump  of  over  .<?20,000.000  jn 
withdrawals,  wliicli  aggregated  §4.33,117.- 
019,  the  record  in  that  respect  being  better 
tlian  it  was  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1914 
and  1913.  This  short  table  gives  the 
figures  for  deposits  and  withdrawals  dur- 
ing the  past  eiglit  fiscal  years: 


r.M.i. 

1914. 
1(113. 
HI12. 

mil. 
nun. 
v.m. 

I  DOS. 


•Sum  Deposited 
$387,072,8.51 
440,322,844 
441,486,578 
422,020,291 
4l9,323,o.=iO 
40.5,176.2f>l 
375,50S,.505 
364,341,573 


WiOidravals 
$433,117,010 
453,312,4M-. 
430,148,021 
414,041.135 
406,240,772 
377,028,477 
360,032,017 
430,541,716 


"This  table  gives  practically  all  of  the 
facts  for  a  four-year  period: 


Total  resources 

Due  depcsitorf 

Surplus  on  invest,  value  of  stocks 

aii'l  lionils 

Surplu.s  market  value  of  stocks 

and  Iwnd."! 

No.  of  open  accounts 

No.     of    accounts     opcnwl     or 

rcop<>ned 

No.  of  accounts  closed 

.^uni  dc|>ositcd 

,'^um  withdrawn 

interest 

Total  resources 

Due  depositors 

.Surplus  on  invest,  value  of  stocks 

and  bonds 

Surplus  market  value  of  stocks 

and  honils 

No.  of  upon  accounts 

No.  of  accounts  opened  or  rc- 

oiiened '. 

No.  of  accounts  closed 

Sum  deposited 

Sum  withdrawn 

Interesit 


July  1.  ma 

Sl,030,,506,230 
1,791,524,001 


Jnlu  l.lOl-i 
$1,012,023,874 
1,773,213,308 


176..S93,415       164,127,574 


138,020,085 
3,202,650 

400,740 

477,667 

387,072,851 

433,117,019 

64,039,705 


137,921,822 
3,181,248 

562,fl46 

500,  (.10 

440.322,844 

453,312,486 

61,610,498 


1913  t9tS 

$1,003,321,514  $1,827,507,287 
1,725,607.297    1,660,564,100 

176,899,452       100,164.273 


100,397,868 
3,119,2a5 

."i.''.r,47 
iMi.imo 

441,486,.i7S 

436,148,021 

59,723,890 


110,910,025 
3,029,651 

530,733 

471.141 

422,920,201 

414,041, !:i5 

57,629,833 


The  New  York  Times  Aiinolisl  brings 
out  interesting  j)()ints  in  conm<ction  with 
the  showing  these  figures  make  as  to  there 
having  been  during  th(>  year  no  actual  sav- 
ings out  of  earnings,  sucli  savings  as  were 
made  having  come  from  interest  on  previous 
deposits.     The  writer  say^: 

"Assuming  an  interest-rate  of  3}4  per 
cent.,  which  ai)p(  ars  to  be  about  the  aver- 
age, and  compounding  annually,  instead  of 
semiannually,  as  prac-ticaliy  all  savings- 
banks  do.  and  assuming  also  that  neither 
additional  dej)osits  nor  withdrawals  had 
been  made,  tlie  fund  in  savings  d(>i)()si- 
tories  on  .July  1,  1910.  would  have  grown 
thus: 

i....-..-t  -.1 

1.710,1 1 1, v'i3 

I,709.0'.>,OU 

.     1,830,917,826 

of  la<t,  tlu>  interest  ac- 
the  period  would  have 
hrought  the  figures  for  191.")  to  .$1,842,989,- 
014.  This  in  itself  would  have  been  no 
verj-  remarkable  showing,  considering  that 
no  new  montw  would  have  been  added  to 
the  total.  But  the  actual  showing  is  by  no 
means  so  favorable,  for  the  total  deposits  at 
the  latest  date  stood  at  only  ?1.791,.324,()01, 
or  about  S.">0.0(K),()00  less  than  if  the  orig- 
inal fund  had  been  allowed  to  grow  un- 
touched. By  eliminating  the  factor  of 
interest    entirely,   the    net   results    of    de- 


10If> 

I'.'IJ 

1013    .  .  . 
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I'll". 
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a   ni.-itt 
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MUUUIIIC 


NO   \\^oncler   so 
I  many     men 

I  wear  R^RIS  G/IRTERS. 
I  They're  miglity 
I  comf ortatle  ana 
I serviceatle; they 
i  last  a  long  time 

I  25  an<J  50  cents 

I  Better  look  for  the  name  on 

I  the  back  of  the  shield  when 

I  you    buy.     Thats    an    easy 

I  way  to  make  sure  that  you  re 

I  getting  what   you  want. 

I      A.  Stein  &  Co. 

I    Mahrs    Children's    HICKORY   Garter. 
I  Chicago  New  York 

PATHS 

C/1RTERS 

fjj,        No  metal 
can  touch  you^ 


For  36  Toars  we  h.ive  hrcn  payini:  our  cnstoniors 
the  Iiit:iiest  returns  Consistent  with  conservative 
iiiotliods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  1200  and  up 
\\  hieh  we  cnn  reeoinmend  after  the  most  thorough 
I „r.on:il  investigHtion.  Flense  ,isk  for  Loan  I.isl  No. 
77.     *"i.SrprT!f^,-  itesof  nep.,*it  :,tso(or  s:*vinK  invesifv*. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


You  can  lift  yourself  out 
of  drudgery  and  be  juit 
what  you  determine  to  be 
Get  a  tfrasp  of  the  Eoflish 
lantiuace  There's  a  crying 
demand    and    bitf    pay 

efor  men  and  women 
who  can  speak  and 
write  convincing,  per- 
suasive English  Greo- 
villc  Kleiser.  famous  teach* 
cr.  has  6tted  thousands  of 
men  and  women  for  big 
careers  through  his  Mail 
Course  in  Practical  English 
and  Mental  Ef^ciency 
No  tedious,  old*time  gram* 
mar  study,  but  an  interesting 
Course  that  any  one  cao 
grasp  in  a  few  mioutea* 
daily   home-study 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of 
Words  -  Use  the  Right 
Word  In  the  Right  Place 
~  Write  Convincing  Let- 
ters, Advertisements, 
Stories,  Plays,  etc.  — Be- 
come an  Engaging 
Conversationalist  -  Enter 
Good  Society- Be  a  Man 
of  Culture.  Power,  and 
Influenos. 
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posits  and  withdrawals  aro  illustrated   in 
another  way  in  this  table: 

1910 .?l,542,0:«,fi84 

1911 l,562,r).5!),8<l.5 

1912 1,572,4;«),151 

1913 1,577,777,717 

1914 1,564,788,01)0 

1915 1,518,743,897 

"  It  is  clear,  then,  so  far  as  is  indicated  by 
savings-bank  deposits,  at  any  rate,  that 
instead  of  saving  more  new  money  the  people 
of  New  York,  and  in  all  probability  of  the 
whole  country,  have  saved  less  than  none; 
at  all,  and  that  the  $248,590,917  increase 
in  the  amount  due  depositors  in  the  five 
years  came  wholly  from  accumulated  in- 
terest. 

"Excluding  the  interest  earned  and 
credited,  the  $387,000,000  deposited  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  smallest  amount  en- 
trusted to  the  savings-banks  for  a  number 
of  years— $53,249,993  less  than  was  de- 
posited in  the  twelve  preceding  months. 
At  the  same  time  withdrawals,  while 
not  so  heavy  as  in  1914,  were  nevertheless 
very  large  and  exceeded  new  deposits  by 
more  than  $46,000,000.  The  year's  in- 
terest on  the  deposits  suffice  to  make 
good  this  deficiency  and  increase  the  total 
amount  on  deposits  by  $18,311,202,  but 
practically  all  of  it  was  absorbed  in  doing 
so,  for  the  remainder  amounted  to  only 
$14,335.  If  withdrawals  had  been  as  large 
as  in  1914  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount 
due  depositors  would  have  resulted.  The 
loss  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a 
tremendous  expansion  in  the  deposits  of 
other  banking  institutions." 

The  writer  notes  that  these  figures  "  ap- 
pai-ently  refute  the  wide-spread  belief  that 
the  people  save  in  periods  of  depression 
and  that  the  spending  of  their  savings  is  a 
basic  factor  in  the  return  of  prosperity." 

But  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that "  in- 
vestment intelligence  tends  steadily  to  rise," 
and  in  the  present  period  tills  rise  has  been 
hastened  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  which 
has  forced  small  investors,  men  who  would 
ordinarily  deposit  savings  in  banks,  to  seek 
a  higher  rate  of  return.  There  has  been 
great  expansion  in  odd-lot  trading  and 
in  hundred-dollar  bond  business  in  Wall 
Street  and  this  would  seem  to  support  the 
view  that  many  savings-bank  depositors 
have  diverted  their  savings  from  the  banks 
to  securities.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
capital  is  "saved  in  other  ways  than  by 
banking  it  or  buying  securities."  Sufficient 
capital  has  probably  been  saved  in  these 
other  ways  in  the  last  two  years  "partially 
to  .  compensate  for  the  decline  in  new 
money  put  in  the  savings-banks." 

GROWTH  OF  TRAFFIC  THROUGH  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Three  important  things  have  already 
been  demonstrated  by  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  during  its  first  fiscal  year. 
It  has  developed  an  all-water  traffic  in 
commodities  which  formerly  could  not  be 
moved  by  all-rail  or  mixed  water-and-rail 
lines,  and  especially  in  lumber.  It  has 
brought  prosperity  to  steamship-lines  by 
doubling  the  volume  of  coast-to-coast  car- 
goes offered  them.  It  has  diverted  traffic 
from  the  railroads  and  obliged  them  to 
make  general  reductions  in  rates.  These 
statements  are  made  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  which  bases  them  on  facts 
brought  out  early  this  month  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

"One  of  the  exhibits  showed  that  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
with  a  fleet  of  about  25  steamers,  increased 
the  volume  of  its  west-bound  (Atlantic 
to  Pacific)  water-borne  freight  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  operations  through  the 
Panama   Canal   over   the  volume   carried 


Wherever  Orders  are  Handled  t/ 
1ii\e  Commercial  System— 


They  are  Being  Handled 
Without  Delay,  at   the 
Smallest  Fraction  of  Cost 

From  the  standpoint  of  service — the  prompt  hand- 
ling of  Orders  —  the  facihtation  of  shipments  and 
the  consistent  lowering  of  general  operating  Costs — 
no  equipment  is  so  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  modern  business  as  the 


DUPLICATOR 


A  Uttle  more  than  one  year  ago  this  fact  was  first  ox- 
plained  to  the  office  manager  of  a  large  Mail  Order  Con 
cern  in  New  York  City.  He  investigated.  The  advantagr- 
of  the  "  Commercial  "  System  were  demonstrated  to  hi- 
complete  satisfaction.  Several  machines  were  installed 
By  their  use  hours  were  saved  in  the  reproduction  and  dis 
tribution  of  Department  Orders. 

Today  This  Concern's  Equipment 
Numbers  Twenty  Machines 

With  its  present  battery  of  twenty  Commercial  Duplicators 
in  the  service  of  this  same  concern's  Order  Department,  a 
saving  of  33i%  in  time  and  labor  has  been  realized.     A  big 
force  of  lypisls  to  copy  and  recopy  Department  Orders  by  the 
tedious  carbon  manifolding  process  is  no  longer  needed. 
Where  proportionately  only  a  few  Orders  in  this  office  were  repro- 
duced  mechanically  during  the  try-out  period — all  its  orders  are 
now  being  copied  direct  from  the  Master  Copy,  without  rewriting. 

10,000  to  12,000  Orders  Now  Handled 
Daily  by  this  System 

In  addition  to  reproducing  s  and  6  Department  Copies  of  every 
Order,  a  label  giving  necessary  shipping  instructions  is  made  at 
the  same  time,  precluding  all  chances  of  error  in  addressing  and 
forwarding.  This  method  of  obtaining  the  shipping  label  saves 
one-third  in  time  and  labor. 

Where  by  former  manifolding  methods  only  25  to  40  Orders  could 
be  copied  and  distributed  in  one  hour — the  "Commercial"  System 
enables  each  operator  to  nov/ make  copies  of  from  75  to  110  orig- 
inals in  the  same  time. 

Better  Service  to  Customers — No  Re- 
writing—No Delays— No  Overtime  Work 

The  ease,  simplicity  and  low  cost  of  this  system  as  applied  to  this 
Mail  Order  Concern's  needs  are  equally  applicable  to  similar  needs 
in  o//ie?' offices.  For  wherever  "Commercial"  Equipment  is  installed 
the  same  great  advantages  are  revealed:  The  operator's  efficiency 
is  increased:  Orders  receive  immediate  attention:  Shipments  are 
advanced  more  quickly:  Customers  receive  better  Service  and  In- 
creased Business  follows.  Isn't  a  System  that  will  help  you  accom- 
plish results  of  this  charactor  deserving  of  attention?  Isn't  it 
worth  investigating  ?     Let  us  give  you  all  the  details. 

Write  for  FREE  Book — Use  the  Coupon 

Every  new  idea,  hint  or  suggestion  you  will  receive  from  our  book. 
"Duplications  of  Business  Forms,"  will  be  of  real  value.  Send 
the  coupon  request  for  a  FREE  copy.  Learn  of  the  many 
additional,  speedy,  inexpensive  methods  of  copying  Supplies 
Requisitions,  Orders,  Shop  Schedules,  Specifications,  Inven 
tcry  Sheets,  Accounting  Forms,  Salesmen's  Bulletins  or 
Graph  Charts,  in  one  or  niorr  colors.  Send  tile  conpon.  The  l>oolt 
and  coinplete  intormation  will  come  to  you  ))y  retui  n  mail. 


Get  First- Hand  In- 
formation Regarding 
Commercial  Service 

Get  and  compare  your  pres- 
ent Order  -  Copying  Costs 
with  those  of  other  con- 
cerns now  using  the  "Com- 
mercial" System. 

Learn  how  to  save  the  time 
of  your  Order  Clerks — How 
to  Prevent  Errors — Reduce 
Overhead  Costs. 
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LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Pearce 
Kintzing,  M.D.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life. 
i2mo,  cloth,  285  pp.  $1.00  net  ; 
Sr.i2  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  4lli  Ave.,  N.Y. 


FREE 


Newi9i6Bookof 
Spotting  Goods 

64  Pages — Tust  off  the  Press 


Send  no  money  !  Merely  a  postal  card  brings  you  this 
latest,  greatest,  free  catalog  of  the  Charles  William  Sporting 
Goods  Store,  fully  prepaid.  It  tells  ycj  how  to  save /rom^OS 
to  50%  on  your  sporting  goods.  Gives  rock-bottom  prices  on 
Winchester  Guns  and  Rifles  . 

Quality  Basket  Balls 

Remington  Guns  and  Rifles 

Real  Grain  Leather  Foot  Balls 
Colt  and  H.  &  R.  Revolvers 
Best  Hunting  Clothinpr 

Clereview  and  Scout  Cameras 
Bristol  and  Sampson  Rods 
Sweaters,  Gloves,  etc. 

and  nearly  2,000  other  articles  — standard  makes  — for  all 
sport;:.  Don't  buy  any  article  for  Hunting,  Trapping,  Foot 
Ball,  Basket  Ball,  Skating,  Photography  or  other  sport  un- 
til you  have  this  new  up-to-the-minute  book  to  help  you. 
We  have  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  in  stock. 
No  exclusive  Sporting  Goods  Store  can  place  before  you  so 
big  a  variety  to  choose  from  ;  no  specialty  store  could  carry 
so  extensive  a  stock  or  offer  you  the  convenience,  safety  and 
saving  in  purchasing.  This  new  book  is  free— write  a  postal 
now;  simply  say,   "Send  the  Free  Sporting  Goods  Book.**    Address 

1031  Stores  BIdg. 
New  York 
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DELUSIONS 
IN  DIET 

(Parcimony  in    Nutrition) 

One  ofihe  most  prominent  living  dietetic  authori- 
ties sounds  a  tuarni'tg  against  sotne  dangerous  food 
/ads,  tvhich  have  gained  a  targe /allowing. 

By  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 

M  D.,  LL  D  ,  F.R  S  ,  London. 

"  This  is  by  all  odds  one  of  the  best  books  that  has 
been  placed  before  the  profession  this  year.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  student,  for  the  phj'sician,  and  for  the  human- 
itarian. It  is  a  clever  but  keen  arraignment  of  the 
theories  of  Fletcher  and  Chittenden.  We  hope  every 
physician  will  procure  a  copy  of  this  work,  so  excellent- 
ly written,  so  full  of  sound  sense,  and  so  well  fortified 
with  historic  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  thf  principles 
enunciated.  In  our  opinion,  it  tells  better  than  any 
argument  we  have  seen,  what  and  how  much  the  normal 
human  being  should  eat." — Eclectic  Medical  Examiner, 
Cincinnati. 

"  The  book  can  well  be  recommended  to  the  physic- 
ian."—Medical  Joomal,  New  York. 

12mo,  cloth,  75  centi  net ;  b;  mail,  81  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

New  York. 
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The  New  Folding 

Autographic 
BROWNIE 


ALL  the  Brownie  simplicity  of 
operation  —  but  a  long  step 
ahead  in  compactness  and  efficiency 
— and  it  has  the  Autographic  feature, 
heretofore  incorporated  only  in  the 
Folding  Kodaks. 

Cleverly  constructed,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly compact  although  nothing  has 
been  sacrificed  in  length  of  focus  of 
lens  or  efficiency  of  shutter  in  order 
to  reduce  the  size. 

specifications:  No.  2  Folding  Autographic 
Brownie,  fur  VA,  x  3^  piLtiires.  Loads  in 
daylight  with  Kodak  Autographic  Cartridge 
of  six  exposures.  Size  \\i  x  8!^  x  6J4  inches. 
Fitted  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens.  Kodak 
Hall  Bearing  shutter  with  variable  snap-shot 
speeds  of  1  25  and  1  50  of  a  second,  also 
time  and  "retarded  bulb"  actions.  Shutter  is 
c<|uipped  with  Kodak  Autolime  Scale.  Cam- 
era has  automatic  focusing  lock,  two  tripod 
sockets;  leather  handle ;  is  made  of  metal, 
covered  with  a  fine  imitation  leather  and  is 
well  made  and  finished  in  every  detail. 


I'rlcc,  with  menlRcun  achromatic  lenB, 
At  all  Kixtnk  rlialrrH', 


86.00 


KASI'MAN   KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Tht  KoJak  City. 


A  Beautiful  NEW  Book  of  Intense  Interest 

Opening  up  a  startling  line  of  Valuable 
Fact,  concerning  THE  GREAT  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

The  \nv  )'ork  Independent  says  about  this  book: 

"Almost  the  only  Rood  thing  wc  >-an  sec  abiiut 
the  w-.ir  is  the  opjiortuiiity  it  brings  for  the 
expansion  of  American  tommertx'  into  the  in- 
viting hilcis  to  the  south.  But  the  chief  obstacle 
is  that  wc  do  not  know  these  ajuntries;  we  have 
not  even  liMrncd  tin-  A  B  C's.  Let  us  begin, 
then,  with  the  Amazing  Arnentine.  for  John 
Foster  Frasor  is  a  geographic  journalist  by  pro- 
fession M\i\  is  able  topi  '  •  istiip  so  they 
stand  out  like  an  elect-  ird.      W'e  get 

a  vivid  impression  ofai .....  ;c  millionaires 

arc    made    by    magic,  and  there  arc    chances 
for  many  more." 

Large  12mo,    Cloth,   Illutlrated,  SI. 50 
By  Mail.  SI.  6 2 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


the  fisf-al  year  proceding  the  opening  of  the 
waterway"  by  2()4.2:i2  tons,  or  about  90 
per  cent.  The  American-Hawaiian  Line 
during  the  fiscal  year  lieginniug  August  1, 
V.nii,  and  closing  August  1,  1914,  carried 
274,847  tons  of  freight  to  the  Pacific-Coast 
terminals  from  Atlantic-Coast  ports,  and 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  vear  (August 
1.  1914,  to  August  1.  191.")),  the  first  year 
of  oj)eration  directly  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  same  line  carried  no  less  than 
."j39,()79  tons  of  west-bound  cargo. 

"The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company, 
with  a  fleet  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ves- 
sels in  the  coast-to-coast  trade-routes,  more 
than  doubled  its  volume  of  west-bound 
tonnage  in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  opera- 
tion through  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
l^uckcnbach  Line  is  second  in  rank  as 
all-water  freight-carriers  via  the  Panama 
route.  In  its  fiscal  year,  from  .July  1, 
1914,  to  .June  30,  191."),  this  line  carried  a 
total  of  177,9(S2  tons  of  west-bound  cargo, 
as  compared  with  only  74,161  tons  of  west- 
boimd  cargo  during  the  comparative 
twehemonth  j^eriod  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

"Other  exhibits  showed  the  manner  in 
which  the  increased  freight-traffic  via  the 
all-water  route  from  the  Atlantic  ports 
to  the  California  terminals  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  was 
divided  among  the  principal  lines  from 
.luly,  1914,  to  the  end  of  June  this  year. 
The  American -Hawaiian  carried  approxi- 
mately ryri.rtl  per  cent,  of  the  total  west- 
bound freight  to  the  California  terminals 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  operations  directly 
tliroiigh  the  new  waterway,  the  Lucken- 
liach  ships  carried  29.64  per  cent.,  the 
(Ira'-c  steam(Ts  about  7..")6  per  cent.,  and 
the  Panama-Pacific  Line  about  2.10  per 
cent,  of  the  total." 

With  all  this  favorable  showing,  however, 
the  Panama  Canal  still  presents  a  modest 
account  when  compared  with  the  Suez. 
Following  is  a  comparative  table  giving 
for  the  Panama  Canal  the  number  of  vessels 
and  the  tonnage  for  August,  September. 
October,  November,  and  December,  1914. 
and  for  the  Suez  Canal  the  same  items  for 
the  same  months  in  1913. 


P&nama 

Suez 

1914 

1913                        HI14 

.\UKUSt .... 

September  . 
( )flol>er.   .  . 
November  . 
Decern  Ixsr. . 

No. 

24 
57 
84 
92 
99 

Net 
Toanage 

106.288 
322.038 
420.,3.57 
448.801 
439,915 

No. 

397 
395 
43H 
4(« 
451 

Gross 
Toanage 

2.159,742 
2.162,879 
2.413.753 
2.285,840 
2,469,936 

No. 

250 
323 
479 
370 
397 

Gross 
TonnsEc 

1.402.804 
1,721.195 
2,635,440 
2,030.245 
2,451,420 

The  normal  iiiontiily  average  number  of 
v«\ssels  using  the  Suez  Canal  is  about  400, 
or  nearly  as  many  as  passed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  during  the  first  six  months 
of  its  operation.  It  had  been  expected 
that  the  I'anama  Canal  would  withdraw 
from  the  Suez  a  considerable  volume  of 
Far-Fast  tonnage,  but  it  appears  thus  far 
that  only  alvxit  .")0  of  the  496  vessels  that 
|)assed  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
first  six  months  were  bound  to  or  from  the 
Far  East. 

War-conditions  have  made  it  difficult  to 
judge  of  Suez  traffic  with  much  precision. 
The  last  half  of  the  year  1914  showed 
a  decline,  but  the  main  cause  of  this 
was  war.  Commercial- traffic  receipts 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war 
fell  off  about  40  per  cent.  And  the  de- 
cline would  have  been  heavier  still,  ex- 
cepts for  dues  collected  from  transports 
and  war-ships. 
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New  Plan  Saves 
Gara^eBuyer550% 


THE  Sterling  System  has  entered  the  garage- 
building  field. 
This  means  by  far  the  lowest  prices  ever  offered. 
Heretofore  private  garages  have  sold   at  around 
$S0  and  up.     Now  a  better  design   costs   but   half! 
And  this  price  includes  new  features  which  save  all 
labor  expense. 

NO  WORKMEN  NEEDED— BUILD 
IT  YOURSELF  IN  3  HOURS 

No  professional  workmen  are  needed  to  put  up 
your  Sterling  Garage.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  U'Ork 
is  done  in  our  mills.  Each  part  comes  measured, 
sawed,  filled  and  plainly  marked.  All  you  do  is  to 
nail  them  together.  Positively  no  tools  needed  except 
a  hammer  (we  furnish  that  free!).  Vou  can  easily 
erect  it  yourself  the  same  day  or  in  two  spare  even- 
ings— only  throe  hours  all  told. 

No  Extras  To  Buy— Our 
Price  Includes  Everything 

We  not  i^nly  cut  and  fit  all  pafts.  hiit  furnish  in  addition 
1  .  the  lunilw.  all  R<x>fiiij:,  Hardware.  Olass.  Sash.  Hinges. 
Nails,  Locks  and  tWoCV'atscf  Paint  to  match  your  build- 
ing.    All  for  $44.50. 

The  Stirling  is  a  very  handsome  Garage,  practical  in 
every  way — "dead  easy"  to  put  up — sold  at  a  record- 
Lrcaking  price. 

Wc  unqualifiedly  p^mrantec  safe,  prompt  delivery  and 
p'Tinannnt  satisfaction. 

PRICES 

8  I  14 — complete— $44.60       8  X  18— complete— $64.50 

10  X  20 — complete — $62.00,  etc. 

WRITE  •^"'^■''•'  hcforc.  in  our  opinion,  have  such  remarlr- 
^i^B-.^  able  garage  values  been  offered.  When  you  see 
\)\c  large  photos,  complete  descriptions  and  prices  shown 
in  our  new  Folder,  we  are  confident  you  will  agree. 

Address  a  card  now  for  folder.  Don't  buy  or  build  until 
vou  get  it.     Wriie  todav. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO..  T-7.  Bay  Qty.  Mich. 


Sterling 

System-luilt  Garages  a 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  tlicv  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tliink  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.      Protect 
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We'll 
Chauffeur 

Your  Ford  f'rTeI 


Yes,  straight  as  the  crow  flies — that's  the 
way  our  famous  Steer-ezeR  guides  any 
Ford  car  automatically,  on  all  kinds  of 
roads.  You  don't  have  to  sit  and  grapple 
the  steering  wheel  like  grim  death  to  keep 
out  of  the  ditch  when  the  "going"  is  rough. 
The  Steer-ezeR  does  all  the  guiding — you 
just  settle  back  and  enjoy  the  ride. 

Words  can't  tell  the  ease,  the  delight,  the 
safety  of  driving  a  Ford  with  a  Steer-ezeR. 
So  we're  putting  it  free  on  thousands  of 
Fords.  Return  it,  if  you  want,  after  10  days, 
otherwise  pay  $3.75  and  it  stays  on  your  car. 


Si^rezeR  ^ 

For  Ford.  Cars    1  •-/ 


This  faultless  contrivance  omits  all  faults 
found  in  rival  steering  devices.  We  sim- 
plified construction,  too,  so  cut  the  cost 
'way  down.  Just  slip  it  over  the  tie-rod 
and  clamp  to  the  axle  —  applied  with  a 
wrench  in  a  jiffy.     Outlasts  your  car. 

Don't  accept  substitutes  and  don't  pay  more. 
Wc  authorize  any  dealer  to  put  a  Steer-ezeR  on 
your  car  for  lo  days'  free  trial.  If  your  local 
dealer  can't  supply  you.  send  your  name  and 
also  the  name  of  your  dealer  on  a  postal.  Then 
well  ship  on  free  trial,  prepaid.     Send  no  money. 

WALKER  MFG.  CO.,  1516  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Factory  :  Racine.  Wis.  lU 


HOW  "TON-MILES  PER  TRAIN-MILE" 
HAVE  INCREASED  ON  RAILROADS 

A  study  of  freight-mileage  statistics  for 
the  railroads  convinces  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  that,  figuratively 
speaking,  two  blades  of  grass  have  been 
made  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  railroads  of  this 
country  within  fifteen  years  have  accom- 
plished with  their  freight-traffic  almost  a 
miracle.  During  these  years  the  business 
of  selhng  what  are  known  as  ton-miles  of 
transportation  increased  more  than  104 
per  cent.,  a  record  showing  alike  the  tremen- 
dous industrial  growth  of  the  country  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  railroads  met 
the  country's  expanding  needs  for  trans- 
portation. During  the  fiscal  year  1900,  the 
raih-oads  carried  about  141,000,000,000 
tons  of  freight  one  mile,  but  in  1914  they 
carried  288,000,000,000.  In  this  period 
the  number  of  train-miles  rose  from  492,- 
000,000  to  599,000,000,  or  21.7  per  cent. 
Exprest  otherwise,  and  in  terms  more 
simple,  these  figures  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  ton-miles  per  train-mile  increased 
from  287  to  481,  or  67.6  per  cent.  That, 
roughly  speaking,  is  "  the  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  railroads  have  been 
able  to  intensify  their  freight- traffic." 
Factors  which  have  contributed  to  this 
extraordinary  result  are  specified  as  follows: 

"The  most  profitable  train  to  run  is  the 
one  which  does  not  move  until  it  has  been 
filled  to  engine  capacity.  Therefore,  rail- 
roads strive  continually  not  only  to  ac- 
complish that,  but  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  locomotive  as  well,  so  that  the  load 
in  turn  may  be  further  increased.  In  the 
twelve  years  ended  with  June  30,  1914, 
the  average  tractive  power  of  American 
locomotives  increased  by  approximately 
50  per  cent. 

'.'  This  has  also  resulted  in  increasing  the 
size  of  other  equipment.  The  average 
capacity  of  a  freight-car  is  now  about  40 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  At  the  same  time,  considerable 
improvement  in  loading  has  been  effected. 

"That  the  railroads  have  by  no  means 
attained  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in 
these  respects  is  well  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison, which  clearly  shows  the  difference 
in  efficiency  attained  by  a  prosperous  and  a 
poverty-stricken  road.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1914  the  Chicago,  Burhngton  &  Quiney 
Railroad  handled  8,612,000,000  ton-miles 
of  freight,  against  3,793,000,000  ton-miles 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  4,800,000,000  ton- 
miles,  or  127  per  cent.  But  against  an  in- 
crease in  train-miles  of  21.7  per  cent,  for  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country  and  of  17.5  per 
cent,  for  the  Wabash  Railroad,  which  is 
selected  for  contrast,  the  Burhngton  was 
actually  able  to  handle  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  traffic  with  2,- 
184,000,000  fewer  train-miles  than  in  1900, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  ton- 
miles  per  train-mile  increased  by  more  than 
156  per  cent.  The  increase  for  the  Wabash 
in  the  same  period  Avas  only  48  per  cent. 
It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  maxim  of 
James  J.  Hill,  that  the  place  to  save  is  in 
train-miles. 

"Differences  in  operating  conditions  may 
account  in  part  for  this  difference  in  ap- 
parent efficiency.  For  instance,  if  the 
location  of  one  road  were  such  that  it  ori- 
ginated a  smaller  percentage  of  its  traffic 
than  another,  then  it  would  probably  have 
the  advantage  in  loading.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  the  case  Avith  the  Burlington,  but, 
whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
statistics  prove  it  to  be  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  efficiency  which  has  been 
developed  by  American  raikoads  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  triumph  m 
intensification." 
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The  THMgs  that  Money  IVon  V  Buy 


Money  won't  buy  a  long  life — or  a 
good  time — or  an  appetite  for  break- 
fast. The  price  of  these  things  is 
right  living.  They  can  be  paid  for  in 
no  other  coin. 

Many  a  man  abuses  himself  as  he 
would  abuse  no  other  machine,  no 
other  beast  of  burden.  Then  some 
day  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
machine  doesn't  work  quite  so  well. 
It  is  not  the  indestructible  engine  he 
had  always  supposed  it. 

He  tries  a  little  golf  or  gymnasium 
work  and  denies  himself  a  few  of  the 
things  he  thinks  he  ought  not  to  eat. 
The  result  disappoints  him.  The 
things  that  money  won't  buy  are  not 
to  be  had  so  cheaply. 

If  he  wants  to  see  his  daughter 
married  or  his  boy  started  in  life;  if 
he  wants  to  enjoy  his  golf  and  exer- 
cise instead  of  taking  them  as  a  task; 
if  he  wants  to  count  the  minutes  to 
dinner  time;  he  must  learn  to  live  as 
he  ought  to. 

The  complete  physical  examination 
at  Battle  Creek  and  the  prescription 


of  diet,  exercise  and  treatment  based 
upon  it  enable  him  to  adapt  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  right  living  to  his  individ- 
ual needs.  He  learns  what  to  eat  and 
how  much,  and  probably,  is  surprised 
to  find  the  diet  so  appetizing  and  gen- 
erous. He  finds  out  where  the  bene- 
fit of  exercise  ceases  and  the  harm 
begins  and  is  spared  the  discourage- 
ment of  going  backward  instead  of 
forward.  He  learns  how  to  measure 
his  years,  not  by  the  calendar  but  by 
the  condition  of  his  body.  In  short, 
he  finds  out  how  to  get  the  things 
that  money  won't  buy  at  the  most 
advantageous  price  in  the  coin  of 
right  living. 

Helping  people  get  w^ell  is  only  half 
of  the  Battle  Creek  idea.  Teaching 
them  to  keep  well  is  the]  other  and 
more  important  half.  ^ 

Send  for  the  book  about  Battle 
Creek  and  the  little  pamphlet  on  "The 
Simple  Life  in  a  Nutshell." 

Address  137  Administration  Build- 
ing, Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


SkCLEN  SnONCS 


Watkins  Glen   on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E,  Leffingwell,  Pres, 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The  treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treat- 
ments are  given  under  the  direction  of  pliysicians. 

T^T  ¥¥^       'D   A  TP¥  ¥0      The    Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters    of    Bad 
J[   rll^       r>/\    1   rliJ      Xauheim.  but   about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 

EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes. 
Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

The  Glen  Springs  is  situated  in  a  large  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built 
and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing  exercises.  Automobiling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Miniature 
and  Clock  Golf. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets   and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be 

Mailed  on  Request 


Piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^ 
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ON  YOUR 

MOTOR  TRIP- 

Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks  are  more  than  just  a 
safe  way  to  carry  your  money; 
they  are  universally  cashable. 
At  the  village  repair  shop,  or  at 
the  little  hotel,  far  from  home, 
the  chances  are  that  your  own 
check  will  not  be  accepted. 
But  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks  are  as  good  as  minted 
money.  Be  prepared  for 
emergencies  by  carrying 

WELLS  FARGO 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

They  are  for  sale  at  our  offices  and  at  prin- 
cipal banks,  railroad  and  steamsfjip  offices. 
FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT       51  BROADWAY       NEW  YORK 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

15\-    1> Mil   I  I  i;  'J'UOMI'SON    S.MAIIT.    M.IJ. 

What  a  i-atlRT  Should  Tell  His  Little  Rov 

—  What  a   Fatli.r  Should  Tell   His  Son— 
What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  (;irl 

—  What  a  Mother  Shotildrell  HerDaiifrhter. 

Cloth,  75c.  a  volume  ;  set,  $2.50 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column.  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnalU  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i*  ron!^ultL-d  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  cuinmunications. 


To  Sever.\^l  Corkespon^dents:  Exception  has 
l)ecn  taken  to  the  an.swer  given  to  "W.  E.  K.," 
Canton,  Kan.,  wliich  reads  "Children  of  for- 
eign parentage  may  (not  'shall')  declare  their 
citizenship  on  attaining  majority."  The  answer 
given  lias  l)een  misread  or  misinterpreted.  The 
Lexicogk.\pher  did  not  say  that  it  was  manda- 
tory for  a  child  of  foreign  parentage  to  declare  its 
(•itizenship  on  attaining  its  majority,  but  pointed 
out  that  it  might  do  so.  He  knows  of  a  ca.se  in 
which  the  male  parent  of  a  girl  is  English,  the 
female  parent  American.  The  child  itself  always 
claimed  American  nationality,  but  when  it  came 
to  taking  a  trip  aliroad.  tiie  immigrant  officials 
insisted  upon  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  of  three 
dollars  for  the  readmission  of  the  child  and  her 
inotlier  to  their  native  land  as  aliens.  One  corre- 
spondent cites  the  case  of  the  United  States 
vs.  Wong  Kim  Ark  (169  U.  S.  649).  by  which 
a  child  born  in  the  United  States  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  .States  by  birth,  and  need  not 
declare  its  citizenship  later.  In  this  case  the 
parents  are  said  to  have  been  Chinese,  and  yet 
according  to  other  laws  of  the  United  States  no 
member  of  the  Mongolian  race  can  become  an 
.\merican  citizen.  In  connection  with  this,  the 
Ntli  .Vmendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  .Stales  deelan-s  that  "All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  tliey 
reside."  Now  if  a  cliild  of  Mongohan  parents 
who  can  not  become  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  is  bom  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  one  law  it  automatically  becomes  a  citizen  of 
tlie  country,  by  anotlier  law  it  is  denied  tliat 
citizenship.  If  any  reader  can  tlirow  furtlier 
lif{lit    upon   this  suhjeel,   tlie   l,KXl('(KiH.\PHKH  wih 


he  greatly  ol)liged.  He  points  out,  however,  that 
it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  an  individual  born 
imder  such  conditions  to  determine  which  nation- 
aUty  he  will  assume.  The  Lexicogr.\pher  knows 
of  a  case  of  a  man  bom  in  London  of  German 
parents  who  came  to  the  United  States  and  lived 
here  for  a  period  of  years,  then  returned  to  England 
and  settled  down  as  an  Englishman,  exercising  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  him  tmder  the 
British  Constitution,  but  who  subsequently  came 
back  to  the  United  States  and,  without  abjuring 
his  British  allegiance,  voted  in  this  country  on  his 
father's  papers,  because  his  father,  who  was  origi- 
nally a  German,  had  become  a  naturalized  citizen. 

"J.  F.  P.,"  Amite  City,  La. — "Kindly  explain 
the  proper  uses  of  the  words  '  loan'  and  '  lend.' " 

Dr.  VizeteUy  in  his  "  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English"  says:  "Loan,  lend:  One  may  raise  (put 
an  end  to)  a  loan  by  paying  both  principal  and 
interest,  and  another  may  lend  money  to  do  so. 
You  do  not  loan  but  lend  yotir  friend  a  book.  The 
practise  of  using  loan  as  a  verb,  so  prevalent  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  discouraged.  Loan  is  a 
noim  and  is  used  correctly  only  as  such." 

"H.  v.,"  Arcadia.  Fla. — "Kindly  inform  me  if 
a  capital  'G'  should  be  used  in  the  following 
sentences:  "The  rector  complimented  the  ladies 
of  the  guild' ;  "St.  Edminid's  guild  is  flourishing.'" 

In  the  sentence  "The  rector  complimented  the 
ladiesof  thegild,"9)7disa  common  noimand  should 
be  written  with  a  lower-case  g.  "St.  Edmimd's 
Ciild  is  flourishing,"  Gild  is  part  of  the  proper 
name  and  should  be  written  with  a  capital  G.  As 
to  the  spelling  guild  the  earlier  form  was  gild,  and 
this  is  now  preferred. 

"H.  V.  ,S.."  Chicago.  111. — "'It  was  here,  in 
America,  thai  theory  became  put  into  effect,  and 
eciuality  .sometlting  more  than  a  dream.'  'Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  italicized 
portion  of  this  sentence  is  ungrammatical?" 

It  is  ungrammatical  to  say  "that  theory  be- 
camc  put  into  effect."  The  sentence  should  read: 
"It  was  here,  in  America,  that  the  theory  of  equality 
uas  put  into  effect  and  became  something  more  than 
a  dream." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory       C I  ci  s  s  i  t  i  e  cl    C  o  U  i  n^  n  s 


RAYMDI4D  -  WHITCOMB 


to  the  West  Iiulitb,  Panama,  and 
Central  America.  Tropical 
Cruises  lie  Luxe  of  24  days'  dura- 
tion on   the   beautiful  steamships 

"Pastores"  and  "Tenadores" 

S.iiliiii;   undir  the  .Vnii-ni  an  May. 
Leave  New  York  January  29, 
February  12,  and  March  11. 


Kcmarl(alilran<I  CoiiiprctRnfivcTours  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

January   and    February,    1916. 

Weekly  Tours  to  California  on  the 
HiKlicst  Plane  of  Travel. 

.Sniil  for  hodklrl  dfiirfd 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  Temple  Place,  Boilon 

Nrw  V,,rk        II, .1..         n.i..-.,-,       s,,,.  frail,  i..-., 


lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

A  rc'.lliil.  lir.ii  ing  liitirnrv  on  .1  luxurimr 
stcainiT,  witli  a  glimpse  ol  a  "  furcigii 
laud"  that  adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

O  ilii)»  lit  ^<■a 
-t   il:i>  *«  on  slior<^ 


$ 


95 


.00 


Covering  all  expenses  for  trip, 
inc'ludini;  tiuiels,  t^Xc. 

New  York  to   Havana 
and  Return 

Wrif*  for  information,  ami  nnt  illustrated 
booklet  "K"  Jescrihing  this  delightful  trip 

WARD    LINE 

NEW    YORK    knd    CUBA  MAIL  S    S.  CO 
Grncral  OtTicc.  Pier  14.  E.  K..  .Now  York 


PANAMA  CANAL 
and   CALIFORNIA 

Larje  American  Trans-Atlantic  Lintrs 
I  "FINLAND"       "KROONLAND" 

Cui\tKf  itnti  .Si-r-.nr  Trans  Attitntit  Stanilard 
From  NEW  YORK  Oct.  13.  Not.  6.  Dec.  1 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  Oct.  12,  Not.  6,  Not.  30 

Anil  ti.rx    llilr.l  ".-.L  Hi.  r.iidrr 

r.ins    linhnlin«  Meals  and  liirlh 

New  York  — Los  Angeles — San  Francisco 

Kirst  Cabin  $I2S  up- Intermediate  $60  up 

AUi(ir.-iilarTirl,,tii.  Oii.W»v\V»t.r-(Uli.rWnj  Hall 
New  York      Panama   Canal  Ports 

I'li-I  (    ilim  $7S  lip — Iiil<tnii-<li.iti-  $40  i:p 

Panama  Pacific  Line,  9  Broadway,  N.Y. 
319  Geary  Street,  Ssd  Francisco 

.'li:c«/,i  l-.vrry,i-hrre 


TWO  FALL  TOURS 

til  llic  I'.icilK'  ("iMst  iiixici  (hi;  [n  i>..ii.il  ilirn 

tionof  Rlili\  li  CHIH.M.X.N 
Travel  arrafiueincnls  for  Individuals,  Faniilii-:! 

and  I'rivate  I'artie^ 
I  UK  TMiri.F.  TOI'KS.    I  ID   Trriauni   M..   Ilu.tun 

"A.B.A." 

American 

Bankers 

Association 

Cheques 

I  he  safest  and  most  con- 
venient  "travel  money." 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


largest  .Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
Ail  makes:  Uiider«oods,  Olivers,  Rgming- 
tons,  etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  niaiiufac- 
tiirers'  prices,  Jl.'i.OO  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  \Vrite  for  catalogue  125. 
TVPKWRITKK  KMPORIU.M  (Kstab. 
Hm-.'i,  ;I4-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  '.'00  inventions  wantedsent  f  1  ee. 
Advice  Free.  1  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.\TENT  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  or  model  for  free 
search  and  report.  Latest  complete  patent 
book  free.  Geouge  V.  Kimmel.  Patent  Law- 
yer,   ■:.")0  li.irrisier  lildi;..  WasliiiKlon,  I).  C. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  J2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  .Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


LETTERHEADS- 1000.  $2.00;  2000,  J3.50; 
5000,  $7.50;  GOOD  GRADE  bond  paper.  16 
pound;  others  charge  more  for  same  quality; 
samples  free.  GIRARD  JOB  SHOP,  Dept. 
6-L,  Girard,   Kansas. 

REAL    ESTATE 


Profitable  Little  Farms  in  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. 5and  10  acre  tracts,  $250and  up.  Good 
fruit  and  farming  country.  Send  for  litera- 
ture now.  F.  I^  Baume,  .Agrl.  Agl..  N.  & 
\\'.  Rv..  301  Arcade  BUk-.,  Roanoke.  \'a. 


How  To  Get  Rich 

— by  following  a  plan  clearly  explained  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift" 
the  new  guide  to  financial  success  by  T.  D.  .MacCjREGOR.  Vou 
can  do  it  if  you  get  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  book  and  yourself 
adopt  its  plan  of  sa\ing  and  investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within  the  covers  of 
this  350-page  volume,  and  //  is  all  yours  for  one  dollar. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  .MacGregor  has  been  as  inuch  editor  as  author  in  that  he  has  brought 
t'«.;'-ther  and  set  down  in  most  interesting  and  practical  form  the  best  results 
lU  the  study,  observation  and  practical  experience  of  thousands  of  thrifty  men 
:ai(l  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  books  twenty  chapters  is  that  con- 
t^iining  helpful  quotations  from  the  lips  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv-eight  success- 
lul  inen  and  women  of  every  age  and  cOme.  Other  features  of  the  book  of 
inestimable  value  are  the  true  stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and 
wise  investinR,  compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  saving  in  the 
home,  the  oftice,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

/.orf/c  l2mo.  Clolh.    Sl.OO  net:  by  mail  St. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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You  must  surely  realize,  now,  that 
the  Cadillac  dominates  the  quality 
class  "by  right  of  conquest." 


Time  was  when  it  was  surrounded  by 
clamorous  contenders  for  a  share  of 
Cadillac  success. 

Of  all  these  ambitious  aspirants,  not  one 
remains — they  have  all  descended  into  a 
lower  price-class. 

The  Cadillac  has  maintained  its  price 
and  at  the  same  time  has  held  the  loyalty 
and  allegiance  of  an  intelligent  following 
which  has  steadily  grown  larger  as  the 
years  advanced. 

It  has  maintained  its  own  class,  and 
drawn  from  all  classes — attracting  by  its 
inimitable  performance,  those  who  have 
paid  much  more  than  the  Cadillac  price, 
and  those  who  have  paid  less. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  the  ideal  upon  which  this 
business  was  built. 

That  ideal  was  the  production  of  a  car 
of  the  highest  quality,  at  a  price  more 
moderate  than  any  then  known. 

We  said,  then,  that  we  would  demon- 
strate that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay 
more  for  such  a  car  than  the  Cadillac 
would  ask. 

Ask  yourself  if  the  Cadillac  "Eight"  has 
not  brought  about  the  consummation  of 
that  ideal? 

How  many  cars  remain  which  you  would 
willingly  and  instinctively  consider 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  new 
Cadillac  Eight? 


It  is  firmly  established  in  the  esteem  of 
the  nation  as  the  highest  known  type  of 
quality. 

In  the  number  of  parts  and  operations 
refined  to  an  accuracy  of  one-thousandth 
and  the  half  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
it  is  accepted  as  the  world's  standard. 

Its  engineering  pre-eminence  is  univer- 
sally conceded. 

It  is  the  one  car  in  the  world  which  has 
demonstrated  the  efficiency  and  stability 
of  its  V-type  engine  to  the  satisfaction 
of  more  than  15,000  users. 

In  the  opinion  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
discriminating  motorists,  it  represents 
the  very  uttermost  in  steadiness,  in 
smoothness  and  quietness  —  the  very 
uttermost  in  efficiency  at  high  speed 
or  low  speed  —  the  very  uttermost  in 
everything  that  constitutes  luxurious 
motoring. 

In  announcing  its  purpose  years  ago, 
this  Company  said  that  the  Cadillac 
would  create  a  new  standard  of  auto- 
mobile values. 

The  very  phrase  itself  has  passed  into 
automobile  English  and  become  a  part  of 
the  language  of  the  industry. 

But  the  Cadillac  has  translated  the 
phrase  into  practice  and  made  it  come 
true  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Cadillac  is  in  very  fact  the  standard 
of  the  world. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.    Three  passenger  Victoria,  $2400.    Five  passenger 
Brougham,  $2950.    Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.     Berlin,  $3600.     Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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The  LOCOMOBILE 

iis  OWNER 


am 


The  Locomobile  provides  the  most  luxurious  and  the  safest 
means  of  getting  about.  In  addition  to  this  it  yields  a  satis- 
faction that  is  apart  from  any  material  consideration — that 
comfortable  feeling  one  always  has  who  owns  the  very  best. 

The  owner  of, a  Locomobile  esteems  it  not  only  because  of 
what  it  does,  but  perhaps  even  more  for  what  it  is  and  will  be. 

rhe  family  that  ow^ns  Locomobiles  knows  that  quality  instead 
of  (luantity  is  a  past,  present  and  future  policy  of  the  Company. 

The  Locomobile  owner  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  car  will  always  be  a  high  quality  car,  an  expensive  car,  the 
car  of  cars  to  own.  He  knows  the  price  will  not  diminish, 
may  even  increase.  He  knows  his  car  will  not  depreciate  be- 
cause of  radical  changes  in  the  design,  price  or  quality  of  the 
Lcjcomobiles  that  are  to  be. 


'77, 


le 


LOCOMOBILE  COMPANY 

cf/vn  erica 
IvLUOiiRS  OK  FLVE  MOTOR  CARS 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  (Adam  W.  WagnalU,  Prcs.;  Wilfred  J.  Kunk,  VicePrcs.;  Robert  J.  Ciiddihy,  Treax.;  William  Neiecl,  Sce'y),  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Vol.  LI,  No.  13 


New  York,  September  25,  1915 


Whole  Number  1327 


ACCOMMODATING  THE  ALLIES  WITH  A  BILLION 


DENOUNCED  by  Dr.  Hexamer,  head  of  the  National 
German-American  Alliance,  as  a  "nefarious  plot"  to 
"rob  the  American  people  of  their  savings,"  and 
defended  by  no  less  an  authoritj^  than  James  J.  Hill  as  "of  far 
more  importance  to  the  United  States  than  to  England,"  the 
proposed  loan  of  a  billion  dollars  to  England  and  France  inter- 
ests and  concerns  the  man  in  the  street  almost  as  much  as  it 


American  commerce  and  labor  to  work  for  its  accomplishment," 
a  representative  of  one  of  these  houses  is  quoted  as  saying; 
and  the  financial  writer  of  the  New  York  Arnericnn  reports  that 
"  'America  First'  is  the  motto  of  every  important  banking-house 
in  New  York,  no  matter  what  its  European  sympathies  may  be." 
For,  to  quote  a  St.  Paul  banker:  "The  more  the  Allies  can  borrow 
here  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  their  purchases,  and 


PhoUiBraplis  lopyrightfd  by  Underwoud  aud  Underwoi.d.  New  Vork. 

J.  P.  MORGAN  AND  THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  FINANCIERS    WHO    WISH   TO    BORROW   A    FEW   HUNDRED    MILLIONS. 

Following  Mr.  Morgan,  in  whiose  library  the  visiting  commission  held  its  first  conference  with  American  bankers  to  discuss  the  borrowing 
of  a  bUlion  dollars,  are,  in  order:  Baron  Reading,  Lord  Chief  .Justice  of  England;  Basil  B.  Blackett,  a  British  Treasury  expert;  Octave 
Homberg,  of  the  French  Foreign  Office;  Ernest  Mallet  Regent  of  the  Bank  of  France;  Sir  Henry  Babhington  Smith,  former  head  of  the  Bank 
of  Turkey;    and  Sir  Edward  Hopkinson  Holden,  managing  director  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 


does  our  bankers,  because  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  his  money 
that  win  be  borrowed  and  it  will  be  used  to  buy  his  wheat,  his 
cotton,  his  manufactures.  That  opposition  to  the  loan  runs 
high  in  many  pro-German  circles  is  evidenced  by  such  de- 
nunciations as  that  of  Dr.  Hexamer,  by  letters  threatening  the 
lives  of  the  Anglo-French  commissioners,  and  by  an  agitation 
for  the  withdrawal  of  German-American  deposits  from  American 
banks.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  great  Eastern  banking-houses 
of  German  affiliation  are  said  to  share  Mr.  Hill's  view  of  the 
loan,  and  to  agree  that  its  failm-e  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
American  prosperity.  "It  is  imperative  that  a  very  large  loan 
be  consummated,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  interested  in 


should  they  be  unable  to  arrange  a  substantial  credit  here  they 
would  be  obliged  to  buy  from  other  countries  where  their  ex- 
change is  nearer  par." 

"The  most  momentous  financial  conference  of  international 
bankers  in  the  world's  history,"  is  the  way  the  Boston  Transcript 
characterizes  the  negotiations  now  going  on  in  New  York  between 
the  Anglo-French  financial  commission  and  the  leaders  of 
American  finance.  The  initial  plan  advanced  by  the  commission 
is  thus  outlined  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"1.  It  is  to  be  a  straight  Government  loan. 

"2.  It  will  be  the  joint  obligation  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

"3.  The  amount  will  probably  be  SI, 000,000,000. 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  SI;  single  copy,  10  cents; 
postage  to  Canada,  85  cents  a  year;  other  foreign  postage.  S2.00  a  year. 
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notify  publishers  promptly.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL.  DISCONTINU- 
ANCE or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent,  two  weeks  before  the  date 
they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be 
given  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer 
not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  flies  broken  in  case 


they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not 
assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired;  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to 
notifj-  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published  weekly  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth 
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"4.  The  bonds  will  havf  maturities  of  between  three  to  ten 
years. 

",5.  The  interest-ratf  will  probably  be  5  per  eent. 

"6.  Interest  and  prineipal  will  be  payable  in  dollars  in 
New  York, 

"7.  The  Government  bonds  will  be  exempt  from  the  British 
income  tax. 

"8.  Proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  will  be  used  for  payinp  for 
merchandise  bought  here  for  export,  and  none  of  the  money  is  to 
go  out  of  the  United  States. 

"9.  Bonds  will  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  F^xchange. 

"  10.  A  great  syndicate  of  banks  and  bankers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country-  is  to  be  formed  to  underwTite  the  issue." 

While  New  York  bankers,  according  to  the  same  paper,  are 
confident  in  the  abilitj-  of  this  coiintrj-  to  absorb  a  billion-dollar 
loan,  "the  consensus  of  views  gathered  from  various  sources  has 
convinced  them  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  at  this  time  to 
undertake  a  loan  of  .S.300.000,000  instead."  "But  it  is  not 
unlikely,"  we  read  further,  "that  the  figure  may  be  $600,000,000, 
or  S7r)0,000.000,  and  that  the  same  syndicate  may  make  a 
tentative  agreement  to  float  another  issue  of  Anglo-French 
bonds  in  the  event  that  the  sale  of  the  first  batch  convinces  them 
that  the  demand  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  sale  of 
another  ?.")00.000,000,  or  some  portion  of  it."  The  object  of  the 
commission  in  seeking  this  loan,  we  are  told,  is  to  facilitate,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  credit,  the  purchase  of 
American  wheat,  cotton,  meat,  and  other  commodities  the  traffic 
in  which  is  seriously  menaced  by  the  present  unstable  condition 
of  foreign  exchange.  On  this  point  the  New  York  Herald 
quotes  Lord  Reading,  who  heads  the  commission: 

"The  sudden  and  considerable  drop  in  the  exchange  naturally 
disturbs,  and  must  disturb,  commercial  relations  between  the 
countries — the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France — 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  it  so  difficult  to  see  ahead  what  the  rate  of 
exchange  will  l>e.  and,  moreover,  because  naturally  it  makes  such 
a  material  difTerence  in  the  prices  to  be  received  by  the  American 
and  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Englishman  and  Frenchman. 

"There  is  a  consensus  tiiat  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  some 
step  l)e  taken  by  which  the  stability  of  this  exchange  can  ])e 
securecj.  You  ha\  c  here  in  the  I'nited  States  very  large  sur- 
pluses of  foodstuffs  and  other  material  which  you  want  to  export. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  import  these  goods.  To  the 
commen-iul  num  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  arrangement 
of  fixt  prices  when  there  is  the  instability  such  as  we  have  had 
recently  in  exchange." 

The  failure  of  the  Allies  to  borrow  money  here,  according  to 
Ameri<*an  financiers  quoted  by  The  Ilirnld,  would  result  in 
"wholesale  curtailment  of  orders  all  the  way  down  the  list  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest  of  exports,  with  the  single  exception 
of  munitions  of  war."  Since  the  Allies  must  get  war-munitions 
from  us  at  any  cost,  it  is  ex|)Iaincd,  they  would  find  other  ways 
of  finan«-ing  this  traffic,  such  as  the  shipment  of  gold  or  the  sale 
of  .\merican  securities.  James  .1.  Hill,  one  of  the  giants  of 
Amerif-an  industry  and  finance,  declares  emphatically  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  ,\nierican  farmer  depends  on  the  c(msumnia- 
tion  of  an  .\nglo-Frcnch  loan.  In  The  Wall  tSlrcct  Journal  he  is 
quote<l  as  saying: 

"The  maintenance  of  a  stable  rate  of  foreign  exchange,  which 
can  l>e  done  only  by  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  .i  Ncry 
large  cr»'dit  ac<'ounl  for  Great  Britain,  to  be  drawn  against  for 
the  purchase  of  foodstuffs,  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
United  States  than  to  Finglan<l.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
on  this  th«(  j)ros|H'rity  of  the  Ameri<an  farmer  depends. 

"A  careful  estimate  shows  that  the  total  requirements  of  the 
Continent  of  Kurope  for  the  coming  year  will  be  about  .V)0,- 
()(M).(X)I)  bushels  of  wheat.  The  United  States  will  have  not  less 
than  ;{7.'),(H)0.fKK)  to  .sell  of  its  big  crop.  The  supply  of  Canada 
for  exi)ort  will  be  fully  17.5.000.0(X)  bushels,  and  of  .\reeiitina 
10().0(KJ.(HK).  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  total  marketable  sup- 
|)ly  from  this  contin«'nt.  therefore,  will  be  <>.")().f¥X).()(K)  bushels, 
or  lOO.OOO.CXX)  bushels  in  excess  of  the  total  demand. 

"But  America  is  not  the  only  source  of  supply.  India  and 
.\ustralia  can  furnish  ."iO.tXXI.OOO  biishels  more.  In  the  Hhuk- 
Sea  region  there  will  V»e  available  ■J.'>0.000,0(X)  bushels,  if  it  can 
get  to  market.     If  the   Dardanelles  are  opened  to  merchant 


ships  before  spring,  the  available  world's  supply  will  be  950,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  400,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  probable 
demand. 

"These  conditions,  growing  out  of  facts  that  are  not  subject 
to  change,  show  that  the  problems  growing  out  of  international 
exchange  concern  the  United  States  as  intimately  as  they  do  the 
nations  that  are  at  war.  It  is  most  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  people  that  our  wheat  should  get  to  market  and  find  a 
purchaser.  And  if  the  sale  of  our  wheat  does  not  go  forward 
steadily  to  the  purchaser,  the  latter  will  certainly  turn  else- 
where; especially,  if  a  more  favorable  rate  of  exchange  gives 
him  a  greater  advantage  in  another  market  than  ours." 

Speaking  for  the  cotton  men  of  the  South  as  Mr.  Hill  speaks 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  Festus  J.  Wade,  president  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  asserts  that  "the 
prosperity  of  the  American  cotton-grower  of  1915  is  wrapt  up 
in  the  success  of  the  commission."  And  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
lion  is  confident  that  the  loan  "means  more  cotton  at  still 
higher  prices."  Dispatches  reveal  indorsement  of  the  general 
idea  of  this  loan  by  bankers  of  all  sections,  altho  in  the  ]Middle 
West  this  indorsement  is  tempered  by  much  bitter  opposition. 
Discussing  the  question  of  collateral,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"Altho  the  commissioners  have  informed  the  local  bankers 
that  the}'  think  it  unnecessary  to  secure  the  loan  by  the  deposit 
of  any  securities  as  collateral,  many  of  the  Wall-Street  bankers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  British 
and  French  Governments  put  up  some  collateral,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  an  unsecured  loan — they  say  the  joint 
obUgation  of  the  two  countries  is  good  enough — but  in  order  that 
the  individual  banks  and  trust  companies  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  they  could  take  a  larger  block  of  the  bonds  than 
they  would  be  permitted  by  law  in  the  event  that  the  loan  was 
unsecured.  It  was  pointed  out  that  under  the  national  and 
State  banking  laws  banks  are  not  allowed  to  loan  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  their  capital  and  surplus  to  any  one  borrower. 
In  the  case  of  an  Anglo-French  loan  the  combined  Governments 
would  be  considered  as  borrowers,  and  the  amount  of  bonds  that 
any  one  institution  could  buy  would  be  restricted  to  this  10  per 
cent,  limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  loans  secured 
by  collateral,  banks  are  permitted  to  make  loans  up  to  25  per 
cent,  of  their  capital  and  surplus. 

"For  this  reason,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  commission  to  agree  to  the  deposit  of  British 
consols  or  British  Treasury  notes  as  security  for  the  billion- 
dollar  joint  bond  issue.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fortification  of 
the  loan  by  such  security  would  not  make  the  loan  any  better, 
but  would  serve  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  banks  to  participate 
in  the  loan  to  a  larger  degree. 

"Emjihasis  has  been  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  joint  loan 
would  lune  i)recedence  o\er  all  other  obligations  of  Great 
Britain  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  the  only  foreign  loan  outstand- 
ing, and  all  exterior  loans  are  prior  liens." 

Tiu-ning  now  to  the  opponents  of  the  loan,  we  find  a  St. 
Paul  banker  declaring  that  while  it  would  not  in  any  -w&y 
affect  the  official  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  "all  our  in- 
terests would  V)e  with  the  Allies  should  the  loan  be  negotiated"; 
and  in  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  we  read: 

"From  the  country  over  come  the  reports  that  citizens  of 
German,  Scandinavian,  and  Irish  birth  or  extraction  are  with- 
drawing their  bank-deposits  in  gold. 

"The  object  of  this  unprecedented  movement — if  movement 
it  may  be  called — is  unmistakable.  It  is  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  Morgan  banks  to  float  a  §1,000,000,000  loan  for  the 
Mlies  in  this  country. 

"They  know  that  their  local  banks  are  depositors  in  the 
great  Morgan  banking-houses,  that  their  money,  the  money  of 
the  American  people,  will  be  employed  by  the  Morgan  group  to 
make  this  dangerous  loan  to  England,  France,  and  Russia  unless 
the  local  banks  protest  and,  if  necessary,  withdraw  their  deposits 
from  New  York." 

Misgi\-ings  are  also  e.xprest  by  William  J.  Brj-an,  who  is  thus 
quoted  in  a  Washington  dispatch: 

"I  have  exprest  the  opinion  that  the  loaning  of  money  to 
belligerent  nations  makes  our  position  of  neutrality  more  diffi- 
cult because  it  gives  to  the  loaning  groups  a  peculiar  interest 
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THIS  SORT  OF  THINO   IRRITATES  UNCLE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Journal. 
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SUBMARINE  TACTICS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


CONCILIATION"    THAT    DOESN'T    CONCILIATE. 


1 


in  the  success  of  the  countries  to  which  they  loan,  and  it  tends 
to  create  division  among  us  at  a  time  when  there  should  be 
unity. 

"No  pecuniary  advantage  which  can  come  from  the  making 
of  a  loan  can  compensate  for  the  danger.  This  action  invites  our 
citizens  to  divide  themselves,  each  seeking  to  aid  the  side  with 
which  he  sympathizes.  Loans  to  belligerents  are  not  prohib- 
ited by  international  law,  but,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  policy,  I  think  public  opinion  should  be  against  individ- 
ual participation  in  anything  that  would  tend  to  drag  us  into 
this  war." 

And  from  Chicago  comes  the  protest  of  Senator  J.  Hamilton 
Lewis,  who  thinks  that  if  we  have  money  to  lend,  we  had  better 
lend  it  to  South  America: 

"The  statement  from  two  official  bankers  of  the  Government 
is  that  the  amount  of  usable  money  in  America  for  Americans,  in 
excess  of  reserve  and  money  ah-eady  obligated,  is  $2,000,000,000. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  if  "the  billion  sought  goes  to  the  foreign 
bankers,  one-half  of  all  the  available  cash  for  America  is  taken 
from  the  American  people.  This  at  a  time  when  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government  have  no  other  source  in 
the  world  to  resort  to  in  the  event  of  any  emergency  breaking 
upon  the  United  States. 

"  The  effect  of  this  foreign  loan  would  be  to  take  .$1,000,000,000 
from  our  people  of  their  money  and  lend  it  to  nations  who  are 
spending  $15,000,000  a  day.  In  sixty  days  all  of  that  money 
will  be  spent  by  the  foreign  nations,  and  we  shall  have  in  its 
place  securities  of  two  or  three  countries,  issued  upon  a  credit 
already  taxed  beyond  its  resources,  and  we  shall  have  no  way  left 
by  law  to  collect  the  collateral. 

"Now,  if  it  be  said  that  our  people  do  not  need  the  money 
at  home  and  that  it  should  be  lent  abroad,  then  I  suggest  that 
we  lend  it  to  South  America." 

Commenting  on  Senator  Lewis's  assertion  that  "the  effect  of 
this  foreign  loan  would  be  to  take  one  biUion  of  their  money 
from  our  people  and  lend  it  to  nations  who  are  spending  $15,- 
000,000  a  day,"  the  New  York  Times  says: 

"Mr.  Lewis  evidently  assumes  that  we  are  to  pack  a  billion 
dollars  of  actual  money  in  strong  boxes  and  send  it  to  Europe. 
If  that  were  actuallv  proposed  Mr.  Lewis's  warning  would  be 
timely  If  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  American  bankers 
had  assented  to  such  a  plan,  his  admonition  about  depriving  the 
American  people  of  half  then-  usable  cash  would  call  them  to 
their  senses.  If  the  Illinois  Senator  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  loaning  credit,  that  we  are  not  going  to  send 
usable  cash  abroad,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  credit  is  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  purchase  of  American  commodities— in  other 


words,  that  the  'money'  is  to  be  spent  here,  his  alarm  would 
diminish  and  he  might  even  abate  his  opposition,  particularly  if 
he  should  perceive  that  no  small  part  of  the  funds  in  question 
would  be  disbursed  among  his  constituents." 

To  Dr.  Charles  Hexamer,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  proposed  loan  is  simply  a  conspiracy  of  the  "Money 
Trust"  to  rob  the  American  people  of  their  savings.  He  there- 
fore calls  upon  "  all  patriotic  American  citizens  "  to  "thwart  the 
loan"  by  vigorous  protests  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  American  bankers.  The  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  after  impugning  Dr.  Hexamer's  sincerity  in 
severe  terms,  exclaims:  "Let  us  have  no  more  humbug  about 
American  interests.  America  needs  the  loan."  The  same  pa- 
per goes  on  to  say: 

"Now  the  truth  is,  the  proposed  'billion-dollar  loan,'  as  the 
head-lines  call  it,  is  far  more  a  credit  than  a  loan,  and  it  is  pro- 
jected almost  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
its  people  as  in  that  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
enable  these  Powers  to  continue  buying  from  us — not  merely 
munitions  of  war,  but  food  and  clothing — and  to  pay  us  for  their 
purchases  without  deluging  our  money-centers  with  floods  of 
cheap  money,  which  would  unbalance  our  entire  financial 
system  and  perhaps  initiate  an  era  of  insane  speculation  and 
premature  development.  The  leaders  of  American  business  and 
finance  are  just  as  eager  as  those  of  France  and  England  to  stop 
the  tide  of  gold  now  flowing  into  this  country  and  to  check  the 
return  of  American  securities  in  volume  calculated  to  gorge 
the  home  market. 

"The  only  way  to  effect  this  result  is  by  means  of  the  proposed 
loan  or  credit.  We  must  keep  on  selling  to  the  Allies.  Not 
merely  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  the  avoidance  of 
poverty  and  depression  depends  on  such  sales.  If  they  should 
cease,  our  great  crops  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing, 
with  panic-prices  for  wheat  and  no  buyers,  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  thrown  out  of  our  mills  and  factories.  This  is  so  simple 
as  to  need  merely  statement,  not  argument.  We  must  sell  to  the 
only  nations  that  can  buy  from  us  in  great  bulk,  or  we  must  face 
stagnation  and  hard  times." 

As  one  of  the  visiting  financiers  remarks,  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  loan  must  be  such  that  it  ^\^ll  be  "a  good  legitimate 
investment — one  that  will  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street,  who, 
after  all,  is  the  person  to  decide  about  it."  The  New  York 
Sun  notes  the  curious  fact  that  "  this  is  the  first  time  in  history 
England  has  ever  been  willing  to  pay  a  debt  in  the  coin  of  another 
nation."  Thus  the  American  dollar  "supersedes  the  gold 
sovereign  and  becomes  the  world's  standard  coin." 
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AS   DUMBA'S   COMPATRIOTS   VIEW   HDI 

>4MERICA  IS  RIGHT  in  dismissing  the  Austrian  Am- 
/-\  bassador.  concede  some  of  the  German  and  Hungarian 
•*■  -^  organs  published  here,  tho  in  the  next  breath  the  Ger- 
man-American editors  demand  that  the  State  Department  "play 
fair"  and  mete  out  the  same  rigid  justice  to  the ''envoys  of  the 
Allied  nations,  who  also,  they  charge,  are  guilty  of  offenses 
against  American  neutrality.  The  Hungarian  press  are  more 
inclined  to  unrestrained  approval  of  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment. While  some  editors  believe  that  Dr.  Dumba  was  only 
doing  his  duty  in  advising  Austro-Hungarian  subjects  that  they 
were  guilty  of  treason  if  they  worked  in  factories  supplying  the 
enemies  of  their  countrj'  with  arms  and  ammunition,  nevertheless 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  utterly  the  employment  of 
strfkes  as  a  means  of  enforcing  Austro-Hungarian  law  on  this 
point.  Other  Hungarian  editors  resent  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dumba 
seemingly    does   not   realize    that    "Hungarians    come    to    this 


UK.  DUMBA  S  (iRIEF. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chic^Ko  Dailu  Xews 


country  to  be  Americans,"  and  that  "no  ambassador  has  any 
right  I o  order  Hungarians  to  walk  out,  and  no  one  would  try." 
Hut  severest  of  all  toward  Dr.  Dumba  arc  the  Slovak  press  and 
public,  which  mince  no  words  in  letting  him  know  that  President 
Wilson  has  acted  very  "leniently."  If  he  had  wished  to  do  so, 
observes  one  Slovak  editor,  the  President  might  have  got  Dr. 
Dumba  out  of  the  country  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice.  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  dispatches  tell  of  mass-meetings  of 
former  Czech  and  Slovak  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  at  which 
resolutions  are  adopted  "condemning  the  action  of  Dr.  Dumba." 
One  such  resolution,  as  published  in  the  press,  declares  flatly  that 
"as  long  as  the  pay  and  conditions  are  in  keeping  with  the  work 
IM'rfornied,  no  appeal  will  be  listened  to  l)v  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
on  the  grounds  of  loyalty  to  the  Hapsburgs." 

The  German-American  view  is  well  put  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Hora<-e  L.  Hrantl,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Staals-Zcilung,  who 
says  in  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"President  Wilson  ha.s  taken  a  decided  stand.  We  all  ai>- 
prove  of  it.  German-Americans  will  approve  of  it.  It  is  a 
stand  for  non-interference,  ev«'n  in  a  legal  way,  in  our  inter- 
national alTairs  by  foreigners. 

"It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways.  America 
may  not  hereafter,  c«ven  in  a  perfectly  legal  way.  interfere  in  tho 
internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  nor  of  any  otlier  foreign  country, 
withoijt  incurring  the  condemnation  of  President  Wilson. 

"It  is  an  unjust  and  unenforceable  rule  that  does  not  work 
against  .\inbassador  Duml>a  and  does  not  work  against  Anibjis- 
sador  Ce<i!  Spring-Rice  witli  the  same  promptness  and  cfiual 
severity  for  his  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  this  country. 
With  equal  rapidity  and  severity  the  rule  now  pronounced  as 
effective  should  be  applied  to  the  French,  the  German,  the 
Russian,  and  the  Italian  ambassadors. 

"The  stand  (or  rule)  announced  is,  stript  of  all  verbiage,  lliat 
it  is  President  Wilson's  duty  to  his  countn,'  to  prevent  for'  ign 


diplomats,  even  in  a  perfectly  legal  way,  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  a  good  rule.  May  it  be  enforced  against  all  foreign 
diplomats  with  great  firmness  and  alacrity." 

According  to  the  German  New  Yorker  Herold  the  neutrality 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  placed  in  "a  peculiar  light"  by 
the  Dumba  incident.  "If  Archibald  attends  to  a  letter  of  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,"  says  this  journal,  "that  seems  to  the 
statesmen  in  Washington  a  dangerous  breach  of  neutrality." 
But  if  our  bankers  plan  a  loan  to  the  Allies,  "thus  financing  the 
continuation  of  the  war  against  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
powers  at  Washington  consider  that  altogether  in  order."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Detroit  Abend  Post,  "the  demand  to  recall  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  who,  according  to  his  own  statements, 
only  guarded  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  committed  to  his 
charge,  which  was  interpreted  here  as  an  attempt  to  tie  up  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  coiintry,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
slap  at  the  Vienna  Government,  which  must  also  affect  Berlin 
disagreeably."  It  was  Dr.  Dumba's  "right"  and 
"duty"  to  inform  Austro-Hungarians  that  "they 
were  guilty  of  treason  if  they  worked  in  factories 
producing  ammimition  for  the  Allies,"  observes 
the  Cincinnati  Freie  Presse.  Admitting  that  his 
methods  "were  not  perhaps  the  best,"  this  journal 
does  not  believe  that  he  did  anything  to  warrant 
"the  brusk  demand  for  his  recall."  Indeed,  re- 
marks the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt,  his  dismissal 
"  shows  the  spirit  of  animosity  against  the  Germans 
that  actuates  the  Washington  Administration." 

A  striking  contrast  to  the  German-American 
frame  of  mind  on  the  Dumba  incident  appears  in 
the  Hungarian  press.  Thus  the  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Hungarian  A^ews  {Magyar  Ujsag)  and  the 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Hungarian  Herald  aver  in  an 
interview  in  the  Detroit  A^eivs  that  the  Hun- 
garians of  Detroit  and  of  Toledo  believe  that 
Dr.  Dumba  made  a  mistake  and  that  his  recall 
is  justified.  These  editors  say  further  that  "every  Hungarian 
paper  in  this  country  —  and  there  are  twenty  of  them  —  has 
condemned  the  coiu-se  of  action  of  which  Dr.  Dumba  has  been 
accused."  In  a  signed  editorial  in  the  Hungarian  Ainerikai 
Magyar  Nepszava,  Mr.  Alexander  Konta  writes: 

"It  is  admitted  that  Dr.  Dumba  w^as  not  only  right,  but  per- 
formed an  official  duty,  when  he  warned  Austro-Hungarian 
subjects  in  this  country  of  the  Dual  Alonarchy's  laws  on  the 
subject  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies  by  actively 
engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  etc.,  for  the  Allies 
that,  on  tlieir  return  home,  thej'  would  be  liable  to  severe  punish- 
ment under  these  laws.  It  is  the  undeniable  right  of  workers 
in  such  factories  to  stop  work  for  whatever  reason  may  seem 
\alid  to  them,  but  when  it  comes  to  organizing  strikes,  with 
their  dangers  of  damage  to  American  property  and  life,  that  is  a 
matter  about  which,  it  appears  to  me,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions." 

Mr.  Geza  D.  Beko,  editor  of  the  Amerikai  Magyar  Nepszava, 
we  learn  from  the  New  York  Sun,  "ad\'ises  all  Austro-Hungarian 
workers  in  munition-factories  not  to  leave  their  jobs  under  any 
circumstances  imless  they  are  certain  of  other  jobs.  He  also  as- 
sures them  that  the  mother  country  probably  will  not  attempt 
to  punish  them  even  if  they  do  keep  at  their  work." 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Slovak  press  we  find  not  only  commenda- 
tion for  the  State  Department,  but  some  very  hard  words 
for  Dr.  Dumba.  Thus  the  New  Yorksky  Dennik  says  to  the 
Ambassador: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  deemed  fit  to  inform 
your  Government  that  you  should  be  recalled.  This  act  on  the 
I>art  of  President  Wilson  is  a  very  lenient  one,  considering  your 
offense.  Least  to  say,  you  should  have  been  handed  your  pass- 
ports, and  given  twenty-four  hours'  time  to  leave  this  country, 
for,  had  some  one  committed  an  act  of  such  gross  offense  in  your 
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STKANOE  DUTIES  OF  A  TEUTONIC  DIPLOMATIST. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


'A   BANNEK   WITH   THIS   STltAVCK   I)I-,VICI:." 

— 'lultiill  in  the  Si.  Louis  Star. 


CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 


country,  lie  would  have  been  jailed,  watcihed  by  the  gendarmes, 
Avith  sharp  bayonets,  and  not  permitted  to  see  liis  relatives  or  a 
lawyer.  By  this  gentlemanly  act  of  our  President  you  ought  to 
profit,  for  by  it  you  have  learned  that  justice  is  dealt  out  here 
evien'to  people  of  your  caliber. 

"If. your  compatriots,  the  Magyars,  care  to  wear  the  badge  of 
your  stigma,  by  calling  them  ignorant,  it  is  none  of  our  affairs. 
But  we,  the  Slovaks,  must  strenuously  obje<^t  to  your  remark. 
We  have  nothing  in  common  ^vith  you,  neither  with  your  office 
nor  with  your  Government.  Our  officials  are  the  officials  of 
the  United  States,  our  laws  are  those  of  this  country,  and  our 
home  is  no  more  Hungary,  where  the  laws  are  only  for  the  lords 
and  the  rich,  and  where  the  poor  man  is  a  slave,  and  where  the 
Slovak  is  ijersecuted  because  he  is  a  Slovak." 


A  LONG 


SHORT  BALLOT" 
NEW  YORK 


FOR 


/4FTER  FIVE  MONTHS  of  drearisorae  discussion  of 
/—\  eight  hundred  suggested  alterations  of  the  fundamental 
■^  :^  law  of  New  York  State,  with  Republican  politicians  in 
(•onH)Icte  control  of  the  convention  and  ex-Senator  Elihu  Root 
in  the  chair,  there  emerges  what  is  declared  by  its  friends  to 
b«.a  reform-document,  with  the  "short  ballot"  as  the  leading 
•feature,"  while  Mr.  Root  moves  his  impressionable  auditors  to 
teiifs'as  he  denounces  the  "invisible  government"  and  calls  the 
roll  of  New  York's  Avicked  bosses  from  Fenton  and  Conkling 
down  to  Piatt.  Whereat  Progressive  editors,  not  forgetful  of 
a  .certain  convention  held  in  Chicago  three  years  ago,  rub  their 
eyes' in  amazement.  "The  awakening  of  Elihu  Root  was  so 
sudden- that  it  giAcs  "the  impression  he  fell  out  of  bed,"  ejacu- 
lates, the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  Philadelphia  North  American 
fills  an  entire  column  on  its  editorial  page  trying  to  explain 
Root,  and  then  concludes  that  despite  the  challenge  to  credulity 
in  certain  "glaring  inconsistencies,"  and  regardless  of  his  motives, 
"Mr.  Root  has  once  more  performed  a  great  public  service." 
The  service  consists  in  giving  the  voters  of  New  York  a  chance 
to  adopt  the  short  ballot,  say  the  friends  of  that  reform. 
Opponents  of  the  new  constitution,  such  as  the  New  York  World 
(Democratic),  denounce  its  short-ballot  provisions  as  "a  spuri- 
ous reform  to  conceal  the  construction  of  a  huge  political  organi- 
zation that  wiU  more  firmly  estabUsh  boss  rule."  Supporters, 
like  the  New  York  Tribune  (Republican),  admit  that  it  is  a 
"long  'short  ballot'"  which  has  been  offered  the  voters,  for  "to 


reduce  the  elective  State  officers  from  seven  to  four  is  to  make 
some  improvement,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  an  obvious  compromise 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  old-line  machine  politicians,  who 
want  to  dicker  over  a  geographical  distribution  of  the  jobs  in 
convention,  or  the  Simon-pure  short-lialloters,  who  believe  only 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  should  be  elected." 
T}te  Tribune  considers  the  plan  as  a  whole  to  be  "a  long,  long 
step  ahead  of  what  now  exists."  And  this  (conclusion  is  shared 
by  most  of  the  important  Republican  and  independent  papers 
of  the  State  and  several  Democratic  journals. 

The  proposed  new  constitution  for  New  York,  explains  The 
Short  Ballot  Bulletin,  "removes  from  the  ballot  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Treasurer,  and  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor;  abolishes 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  Governor's  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments, and  consolidates  152  State  Departments  into  17."  It 
remains  to  "remove  from  the  ballot  the  Controller  and  the  At- 
torney-General." Among  other  reforms  may  be  noted  a  budget- 
plan  for  State  finances,  and  an  increase  of  the  Governor's  .salary. 
After  the  action  of  the  convention  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Root, 
The  Bulletin,  which  speaks  for  the  National  Short-Ballot  Or- 
ganization, appears  to  consider  practically  certain  the  adoption 
of  the  short-ballot  principle  by  the  voters  of  the  State.  Now, 
it  says,  the  short  baUot  becomes  a  national  issue,  and — 

"New  York  is  the  pivotal  State  in  the  movement.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  States.  Its  politics,  good  and  bad,  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest  stronghold  of  political 
bosses.  It  is  the  most  influential  when  it  is  right.  The  Short- 
Ballot  Organization  has,  therefore,  always  felt  that  when  New 
York  succumbed  the  fight  in  the  rest  of  the  States  was  all 
but  won." 

That  New  York's  example  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  other 
States  the  New  York  Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  agree. 
Papers  as  far  away  as  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Topeka 
Capitol,  and  Atlanta  Constitution  bestow  high  praise  upon  the 
New  York  constitution  \vith  its  short-ballot  provision;  and  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  quite  willing  to  be  "shown,"  thinks  that 
"Missouri  should  follow  the  e.xample  of  New  York  and  frame  a 
Twentieth-Century  Constitution  for  a  Twentieth-Century  State." 

The  short-ballot  plan  "aWU  not  kill  iuN-isible  government." 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  "it  may  cripple  it,  at  least." 
At  first  thought,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks, 

"It  would  appear  that  the  more  officers  the  people  elect,  the 
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ffffuter  tlie  power  of  tlie  people  in  government.  But  hi.story 
proves  tlie  foiitrary.  The  va«t  collectively  inefTeoti\e  mass  of 
men  can  l>est  e.\pres.s  tliem.selve.s  throuKli  one  man  or  ihrouKli  a 
small  group.  At  periods  of  strong  public  feeling  the  appeal  is 
loonc  man.  uik!  adequacy  has  u.sually  rexealed  itself  in  rcspon.se 
to  sui'h  appeal.  "Tlicre  is  safets'  in  numbers'  for  the  little 
politicians.  The  few  responsible  leaders  must  work  in  the  open, 
and  they  can  be  judged  by  results." 

Two  purposes,  we  read  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  short  ballot: 

•■  ll  would  enable  the  voters  to  perform  their  duly  with  greater 
intelligence,  for  with  but  one  or  two  oHices  to  till  at  each  clcr- 
ti«)n  they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  give  closer  .scrutiny  to 
candidates,  and  i)olitical  parties  would  bring  forward  better 
men:  and  by  making  a  few  elected  otlicials  directly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  all  the  subordinate,  routine  departments,  the 
j)ublic  uould  secure  more  etlicient  s«'r\ice." 

Still  farther  from  New  York,  the  Chicago  Tribune  makes  these 
observations  n^gardiiig  a  propo.sed  change  in  election-methods 
whieh  it  heartily  indorses: 

"It  would  be  easy  to  grow  overenlhusiastie  about  it.  Seem- 
ingly it  goes  directly  to  th(>  .source  of  much  misgovernment. 
ll  centralizes  responsibility.  It  makes  it  easy  for  the  citizen  to 
know  what  he  is  doing  when  he  goes  to  the  polls.  It  makes  it, 
«'a.sy  for  him  to  check  up  the  acts  of  the  man  lie  has  elected. 

"It  makes  intelligent  voting  possibU-.  It  makes  resjionsi- 
bility  distinct.  It  repre.sents  a  reform  in  elections,  and  therefore 
in  g<»vernment,  for  which  every  well-informed  man  will  work. 
If  a  man  like  lOlihu  Hoot,  the  serenest  political  iiil«'lligen<-e  which 
this  nation  has  jiroduced  for  this  year  of  grm-e.  with  a  hundred 
limitations  and  a  huiulred  fears  (jf  too  popular  government,  lias 
found  his  experience  formuli/.ing  in  the  belief  that  the  short 
ballot  is  the  greatest  of  our  needs,  then  the  remedy  has  an  ad- 
vocate indeed. 

"Tlie  caution  to  be  considered  is  merely  this:  The  short 
l)allot  is  after  all  a  ballot,  and  a  ballot  <-an  do  no  more  than  tlie 
nuin  who  gets  hold  of  il  wants  it  to  do.  It  represents  probably 
llu>  greatest  achievement  the  American  i)eople  could  make  in  the 
direction  of  good  government,  but  it  is  not  automatic,  and  .\nier- 
icans  must  eease  to  hunt  autonuitic  devices  for  s«'lf-gov crninent.  ' 

Another  word  of  kindly  caution  comes  from  the  Boston 
Chriglian  Science  MoniUtr.  The  ballot,  it  remarks,  "may  be 
ma<le    too    short  " — 

"What  the  short^ballot  movem»>nt  may  accomplish  in  its 
complete  swe«'p  is  the  transformation  of  governments  into  bu- 
reaus, with  only  tin-  indirect  control  which  oi)erates  through  an 
ele<'ted  chief  executive.  All  the  prudence  of  the  past  in  working 
out  a  discrimination  betw«'eii  otYices  best  HIUmI  by  election  and 
appointment  should  oliviously  not  be  cast  a.side  in  the  effort  to 
lighten  the  voter's  burden." 

More  New  England  caution  is  evident  in  the  Sjiringlielil 
I'liion's  unwillingness  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  short 
l>;\llot.    ill    ceiilrali/.ing    goviriuneni     aii<l    giving    more    opp<>'- 


tunities  to  an  unscrupulous  executive,  is  a  "blow  to  boss  rule." 
liut  it  concludes: 

"All  governmental  experiments  are  costly  and  some  are  dan- 
gerous, liut  this  does  not  deter  the  people  from  trying  out  new 
ideas,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  short  liallot,  like  the  direct 
primary,  will  be  put  to  the  test  in  many  of  our  commonwealths." 


THE   NAVY'S   SCIENCE   BOARD 

DISTINCT  DISAPPOINTMENT  is  e.Kprest  in  some 
quarters  at  the  personnel  of  the  new  Naval  Advisory 
Board  of  Inventions,  tho  many  editorial  ob.servers  aiv 
glad  ihat  we  liave  such  a  board  at  all,  and  describe  its  formation 
as  ••the  most  constructive  act  toward  national  preparedness" 
that  has  yet  been  aecompli.shed.  This  special  body  of  scientists 
and  inventors,  as  was  recorded  in  our  issue  of  July  '24,  is  formed 
■•to  study  the  problems  of  modern  warfare  in  conjunction  with 
army  and  navy  experts,"  as  its  aim  is  put  in  a  statement  by 
Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy,  but  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  says  that  if  the  Secretary  thinks  he  has  "mobilized  the 
genius  and  talent  of  our  country,"  and  that  "it  only  remains  to 
have  a  meeting,  organize,  and  determine  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  u.se  this  talent  and  genius  to  the  best  atl- 
vantage  of  our  Navy,"  then  the  Secretary  "ought  to  think 
again."  His  mobilization  is  "far  from  complete,"  according  to 
this  journal,  which  claims  that  "no  board  of  inventors  whieh 
omits  Orville  Wright,  Nikola  Tesla,  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Simon 
Lake,  and  .John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  can  be  said  to  include  tho 
leading  inventors  of  the  nation."  The  men  just  named,  and 
others  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  in  the  view  of  The  Public 
Lidger,  should  be  appointed  by  Secretary  Daniels  on  his  own 
initiative,  for  as  it  stands  to-day  the  board  is  "good,  but  not 
good  enough."  On  this  point  we  are  advised  by  a  Washington 
eorresiiondent  of  the  Boston  Tratiscript  that  Secretary  Daniels 
has  no  intention  of  adding  to  the  membership,  but  that  the 
board  is  expected  to  call  upon  anybody  who  may  be  of  assistance. 
"I  hope,"  the  Secretary  is  reported  as  saying,  "that  we  will  get 
the  cooperation  oi  every  eminent  engineer  in  America."  Mr. 
Daniels  explained  also  to  this  correspondent  that  the  rea.son 
certain  scientists  had  not  been  included  in  the  personnel  of  the 
board  is  that  "the  appointments  had  rested  with  the  eleven 
engineering  and  scientific  societies  upon  which  he  had  called  for 
nomination."  The  only  ajipointee  of  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Navy  is  tho  board's  chairman,  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Speaking 
of  the  work  of  the  eleven  societies  which  each  named  two  men, 
Mr.  Daniels  states  to  the  jin-ss  that  their  responses  agreeing  to 

M)crat«'    in    the    great    undertaking    "indicate    the    patriotic 

■  nthusiasm  awakened  by   this  call  to  duty."     According  to  a 
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Washington  corrosponclent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Secre- 
tary believes  tliat  Mr.  Edison  and  his  associates  "will  bo  of 
immense  service,  particularly  in  passing  on  new  ideas  that  are 
presented  to  the  department  by  outsiders."  New  inventions 
are  considered  by  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department, 
but  the  officers  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  countless  suggestions 
offered,  observes  this  correspondent,  who  adds: 

"They  are  also  hampered  by  a  conservatism  born  of  their 
prejudices  and  are  often  too  prone  to  belittle  a  radical  suggestion 
which  might,  if  sympathetically  coastdered,  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Navy. 

"Mr.  Daniels  thinks,  too,  that  the  board  will  be  able  to 
originate  new  appliances,  and  suggest  modifications  in  the  present 
equipment  of  the  Navy  which  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  science  of  naval  warfare.  He  has  stated  tliat  brains  are  of 
just  as  much  value  in  war  as  steel  and  gunpowder,  and  hopes  by  a 
'mobilization  of  talent  and  genius'  to  secure  an  advantage  over 
foreign  navies.  He  exprest  himself  as  highly  gratified  at  the 
selections  made  by  the  eleven  technical  societies.  While  only  a 
few  of  the  men  are  widely  known  in  lay  circles,  nearly  all  of  them 
are  famous  in  their  own  fields  of  science,  and  the  board,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  believed  at  the  department,  will  command  the  respect 
of  scientists  the  world  over." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  11  a.m.,  on  October  6,  press  dispatches 
inform  ns,  when  "organization  will  be  effected  and  plans  for 
the  conduct  of  work  diseust."  The  men  who  will  begin  their 
joint  activities  for  our  naval  development  on  this  occasion  are: 

"Thomas  A.  Edison,  chairman. 

"Representing  American  Chemical  Society— W.  R.  Whitney 
and  L.  H.  Baekeland. 

"American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers— Frank  Julian 
Sprague  and  Benjamin  G.  Lamme. 

"American  Mathematical  Society— Robert  S.  Woodward  and 

Arthur  G.  Webster.  , ,   tt  i 

"American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers — Andrew  M.  Hunt  and 

Alfred  Craven.  t^     o  „ 

"American   Aeronautical   Society— Matthew   B.    Sellers   and 

Hudson  Maxim. 

"Inventors'  Gild— Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  and  Thomas  Robins. 

"American  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers— Howard  E. 
Coffin  and  Andrew  L.  Riker. 

"American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers- William  L. 
Saunders  and  Benjamin  B.  Thayer.  ,   „t   t,-  u     j 

"American  Electrochemical  Society— Joseph  W.  Richards  and 
Lawrence  Addicks.  _ 

"American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers— William  Leroy 

Emmet  and  Spencer  Miller.  tt  *    Mif 

"American  Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers— Henry  A.  Wise 

Wood  and  Elmer  A.  Sperry." 

These  men  were  chosen  "for  fitness  rather  than  for  notoriety," 

remarks  the  New  York  Times,  which  thinks  that  the  board  x\all 

be  "of  ''real  practical  service  in  the  development  of  the  United 


Stat(>s  Na\'y,"  the  upbuilding  of  which  is  now  "well  under  way." 
Llr.  I'vdison  excepted,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  there  is  no 
man  on  the  board  "of  sensational  reputation"  and  "none  who 
has  been  hitherto  widely  known  beyond  scientific  and  technical 
circles."  Y'^et  we  are  assured  that  "in  their  respective  fields 
they  have  high  standing."  The  Times  then  points  out  that  the 
board  is  "small  enough  to  work  in  harmony  when  combined 
action  is  needed,  large  enough  to  attack  and  solve  many  im- 
portant questions  without  needless  delay."  Admitting  some- 
what grudgingly  the  "excellent  material"  of  which  the  board 
is  made  up,  the  New  York  Preas  says  acridly  that  "perhaps  the 
reason  it  is  so  good  is  that  Secretary  Daniels  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  any  of  them  except  Thomas  A. 
Edison."  Nevertheless  this  journal  sees  no  wonders  of  ac- 
complishment ahead.  Good  as  the  board  may  be,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  will  be  able  "to  start  the  Government  on  the 
sort  of  naval  program  that  ought  to  be  put  into  operation  im- 
mediately, or,  if  it  should  get  it  started,  that  the  program 
would  be  followed  out."  Then  this  critic  of  the  Administration 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — - 

"The  Advisory  Board  has  no  authority.  IMighty  few  bodies 
of  any  sort  or  descrijition  that  are  destitute  of  authority  ever 
accomplish  anything  that  is  very  much  worth  while. 

"Secretary  Daniels  has  authority,  but  in  exercising  it  he  has 
paid  practically  no  attention  to  the  experts  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  know  what  it  needs  and  who  have  repeatedly  urged 
that  it  get  at  least  a  little  bit  of  what  it  needs. 

"Congress  has  authority,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  has  Congress 
heeded  the  most  earnest  recommendations  and  the  most  urgent 
pleadings  of  the  Navy's  technical  experts  to  give  the  nation 
the  sort  of  naval  preparedness  that  would  best  serve  its  welfare 
and  its  safety. 

"Nobody  believes  that  the  present  Administration  in  its  de- 
votion to  peace,  whether  peace  is  possible  or  not,  really  wants  a 
great  navy\  Nobody  believes  that  if  the  European  War  should 
be  suspended  next  week,  tho  only  temporarily,  the  present 
Administration  would  make  the  slightest  pretense  of  pressing  a 
program  for  adequate  naval  defense." 

The  Washington  Post  considers  the  formation  of  the  board 
a  long  step  on  the  way  to  preparedness,  yet  observes  that — 

"Scientists  alone  can  not  make  the  United  States  impregnable 
in  a  military  sense,  but  they  can  take  the  leadership  in  the 
movement  to  reduce  warfare  to  Avhat  might  be  called  a  scientific 
basis.  Under  the  advice  of  the  eminent  men  who  are  to  give 
their  services  to  the  Government  there  should  be  an  end  to  lost 
motion  and  waste.  The  scientific  resources  of  tlie  country — 
the  greatest  in  the  world — are  at  last  to  be  mobilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Congress  does  its  share 
the  time  should  not  be  far  distant  when  this  nation  will  have 
the  highest  form  of  military  proficiency." 

Again,  the  Philadelphia  Record  thinks  that  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  achievement  may  be  looked  for  from  the  "matured 
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jiulKiTU-nt  and  supervision  of  the  best  masters  of  applied  s<'ien<c 
whom  the  r-ountry  ean  produr-e,"  and  it  atlds: 

"The  chief  value  of  this  hoard  will  be  to  assure  the  eouutry 
liiat  all  inventions  and  all  sfientitio  processes  proposed  for  na\al 
use  shall  be  considered  by  a  Ijoard  of  undoubted  competence 
aiul  free  from  any  suspicion  of  professional  narrowness  or 
prejudice.  The  board  will  not  revolutionize  naval  equipment, 
for  the  Navy  has  its  own  scientists,  and  it  has  access  to  the 
discoveries  and  conclusiv>ns  of  all  the  scientific  men  and  inventors 


in  the  world.  But  the  naval  officer  is  trained  primarily  to  fight, 
and  only  incidentally  is  he  a  man  of  science.  Furthermore,  he 
is  under  the  suspicion — we  believe  unjustly — of  such  excessive 
tspril  (If  corps  that  he  is  not  entirely  accessible  to  ideas  that 
come  from  sources  outside  of  the  .service.  This. board  of  civilian 
scientists  will  protect  the  Navy  from  the  .suspicion  of  ))einj>; 
iuhospitable  to  suggestions  not  of  an  official  character." 

Sketches  of  the  achievements  of  the  members  of  the  board 
will  be  found  on  page  G79. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


At  that,  the  ikiiiikI  Isn't  any  worse  off  tluin  a  lot  of  other  .sovertMgn.s. — 
Columbia  Staff. 

-MF.xiCAN  currency  .seems  to  have  rearhitl  the  "buy-a-bale"  .stage. — 
Chicago  Daily  Sevs. 

'PfiK  Czar  is  now  leadinR  the  Russian  armies,  but  we  <l(>nt  linow  by  jii- 1 
liow  far.  —  Columbia  Slali\ 

What.  l)y  tlie  way.  does  fiernian  .scienre  do  witli  tlie  whiskers  shavi<l 
off  UiLSHian  iiri.soners? — Toledo  Hladc. 

'I'HK  Czar  wants  it  imderst<K><i  that  if  tliere  is  any  more  nmnlnR  to  ilo 
lie  i.s  KoinK  to  do  it  liinxself.  —  Kansas  Cilu  'finii-s. 

Ft  does  looli  u  litile  like  di.scrimination  to  imprison  nolKKly  l)iU  C;ii.stav 
.Stahl.  till-  Lusiiania  liar,  for  perjury. — Chicago  llrrald. 

<;kh.\i.\.n'  pa()ers  in  America  are  opposed  to  brint;inK  our  .\rmy  and  Na\y 
up  to  adiipiaie  strength.  —  Philadi  Iphin  Surlh  Ainrricati. 

Kt'.KUKKicK  Pal.mkh.  through  the  rare  court<'sy  of  the  British  Admlralt.v . 
is  able  to  report  I  hat  Kn^land  has  .some  \var-sliii)s  in  a  harbor. —  Chicaiio 
I'osl. 

TiiK  I'rinee  of  \Vak»  has  sworn  never  to  take  a  (lerman  bride.  Bui 
even  this  terrible  blow  may  fail  to  crush  the  (ierinan  war-spirit. — Kansas 
Cilu  Journal. 

W'k  have  a  .su.spicion  that  the  Czar  lias  about  as  much  chance  of  losing' 
a  battle  in  the  newspaiMTS  as  a  society  heiress  has  of  iK'ing  homely. 
lioslon  Transcript. 

That  flKhtiuK  down  on  the  Texas  Iwrder  shows  that  .Mexicans  can  i 
flKht  as  well  on  the  road  as  they  do  on  th»>  home  grounds. — S'ashriltr 
Southern  Lumberman. 

.Now  that  the  Kaiser  has  agretHl  to  the  American  point  of  view,   tln' 
hyphenated  .so<;ietii's  will  have  to  remove  his  picture  from  th^'ir  walls. 
J'hiladelphia  Xorlh  American. 

.l\i'AS  hiw  announced  that  she  will  send  the  Ku.ssian  .\rniy  all  the  .shell ■; 
they  want.  .lust  a  few  years  ago  she  .sent  them  more  (han  they  wanted.  - 
\anhrille  Soullurn  Lumbtrman. 

KUANCK  and  KnKland  .send  over  wvi-ral  Innulred  millions  in  gold  to 
pay  for  war-ma(<'rial  and  tlu'U  offer  to  borrow  this  nuine>  lo  pay  for  still 
more  supp|ie.s,     .luul   like  the  poker-player  who  borrows  from  the  winner 
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Short  weijht. — The  pound  sterling. — Xew  York  American. 

"  Bi  ujAi'.iA's  king  has  a  cool  head.  "  remarks  an  editor,  lo  .say  notlting 
of  his  feet. — Cotuinbic  Stale. 

All  that  Mr.  Bryan  needs  to  make  his  peace  plans  practicable  is  the 
millennium. — Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

.sk.satok  Boies  Penrose's  denimciation  of  the  short  ballot  was  just  the 
indorsement  it  needed. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  football  rides  are  being  revised.  We  hope  the  committee  goes 
on  record  against  poLson  gases. — Xew  York  Evening  Sun. 

See.ms  to  be  a  use  for  an  international  marine  police  to  protect  inofTensive 
submarines  from  malignant  liners. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  present  war  will  not  only  change  the  map  of  Europe  but  also  the 
European  conception  of  the  map  of  Amenca. — Chicago  Herald. 

It's  getting  so  nowadays  that  a  near-sighted  man  can't  tell  the  difference 
belwit'n  strict  accountability  and  watchful  waiting. — Boston  Transcript. 

Wh.vt  has  l)ecome  of  the  man  who  u.sed  to  be  always  telling  ils  that 
we  ought  to  train  our  diplomat.^;  like  the  Euro])('ans'.' — Charleston  Xews 
and  Courier. 

Tiiuoi  <;h  a  tactical  erior  (ierraany's  submarines  overlooked  a  fine 
opi)ortunity  in  not  torpedoing  .limmy  .Vrchibald's  confidential  corre- 
spondence.—  W'ashiiu/ton  I'osl. 

Xow  that  tlie  German  submarine  pledge  is  regarded  as  a  scrap  of  paper, 
even  mild-mannered  patriots  are  suggesting  that  there  are  other  kinds  of 
.scraps. — I'hilatlelphia  Xorlh  American. 

The  amiouncement  that  Russia  is  raising  another  army  of  .'{,000,000 
men  will  be  .sad  news  to  the  comniis.sary  departments  of  the  pri.son-camps 
in  (ierniaiiy. — Xashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

IJkitish  gold  shippitl  into  this  country  is  playing  the  very  deuce  with 
our  finances,  but  ;is  yet  we  haven't  organized  any  Boston  Tea-Parties 
to  chuck  it  into  the  sea. — Xew  York  American. 

So  much  wheat  that  a  dollar  should  purchase  more  of  it  than  a  year 
•igo,  and  so  much  gold  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  less.  Where 
does  the  consumer  get  off'.' — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Some  one  lias  discovered,"  says  the  Baltimore  American,  "tliat  there 
are  five  million  hunters  in  this  country,  and  suggests  that  they  would  make  a 
mighty  good  reserve  army,  but  what  we  want  is  men  who  can  hit  some- 
thing. "     Then  why  not  induce  the  enemy  to  disguise  themselves  as  giiiiles'/ 

-     lioslnit   Triinseri nl 
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— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Dailu  Xews. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHEKK   CiUAXD-DLKE    MCHOJLAS   IS   COOLING    DOWN. 
Tlic  cMmcl  transports  of  <lic  Russian  Army  carrying  munitions  through  the  already  snow-liound  Caucasus  for  the  llusslaii  iroops. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLES 


INARTICULATE  AT  HOME,  the  littU'  subject-peoples  of 
lOiirope  liave  in  free  America  a  chance  to  place  their 
hopes  and  fears  before  the  world  and  to  aak  justice  with- 
out fear  of  the  consequences.  Each  of  the  great  belligerent 
Empires  contains  within  its  borders  one  or  more  of  these  sub- 
ject-races, some  of  whom  have  suffered  centuries  of  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  the  dominant  nation.  Thus  in  Russia  we  have 
(he  Ruthenians,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Letts;  in  Austria- 
Huiigary  the  Bohemians.  Moravians,  Slovaks,  and  some  Ru- 
thenians in  the  east;  while  in  the  southwest  the  Croatians, 
Sla\onians,  and  other  South  Slavic  peoples  are  living  in  hopes 
of  ultimate  national  self-expression.  Poland  lies  dismembered, 
possest  by  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  receiving  justice  from 
none  of  them,  while  in  Turkey  Christian  peoples  like  the  Arme- 
nians and  the  Syrians  are  in  constant  terror  of  the  fire  and 
sword  of  their  Moslem  neighbors.  The  Literary  Digest 
has  recently  published  a  series  of  articles  showing  the  aspirations 
of  these  "little  peoples,"  and  it  now  gives  its  readers  the  first 
opportunity  yet  furnished  of  ascertaining  the  collective  views 
of  these  subject-races  on  the  question  of  the  war  as  exprest  by 
the  editors  of  their  national  organs  in  the  United  States.  These 
^■iews  are  especially  valuable,  as  they  represent  the  real  unfet- 
tered opinion  of  the  writers  and  are  a  better  index  to  the  feelings 
of  the  subject-races  than  any  quotation  from  papers  published 
in  the  country  of  their  origin  could  possibly  be. 

Our  canvass  of  the  papers  of  these  races  published  in  America 
has  brought  forth  many  interesting  features,  not  the  least  curious 
of  which  is  that  only  one  nation  among  all  these  subject-peoples 
is  whole-heartedly  in  sympathy  with  the  Teutonic  Powers.  The 
Ruthenian  papers,  representing  a  nation  of  some  40,000,000  who 
dwell  in  the  Ukraine  in  southern  Russia  and  in  Galicia,  have, 
without  exception,  exprest  the  strongest  desire  for  the  success  of 
the  German  armies  and  an  intense  antipathy  to  Russia  and  all 
her  works.  Of  the  other  nations  dwelling  in  Russia,  we  find 
the  sympathy  of  the  Finns  pretty  equally  divided,  while  the 
Lithuanians  from  the  Baltic  provinces  profess  a  neutral  at- 
titude, tempered  by  some  pro- Ally  tendencies. 

The  Poles,  whose  former  kingdom  is  now  partitioned  among 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  are  somewhat  divided  in  their 


sympathies.  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses!"  is  the  attitude 
of  the  average  Pole,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  glories  of  his  country.  Bot  li 
of  the  belligerents,  however,  have  made  strong  appeals  for  his 
sympathy  and  both  have  promised  that  an  autonomous  Poland 
shall  rise  anew  out  of  the  MTeckage  of  the  Avar.  Comijelled  by 
this  situation  to  take  sides,  the  Polish  papers  in  America  are 
inclined  to  place  more  trust  upon  the  assurance  of  the  Allies, 
altho  there  are  strong  exceptions  to  this  sentiment. 

The  polyglot  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  naturally  contains  a 
great  number  of  these  subject-races,  who  are,  on  the  whole, 
distinctly  pro-Ally.  Nowhere  is  this  sentiment  more  marked 
than  among  the  Bohemians,  whose  organs  in  this  country  are 
unanimous  in  their  desire  for  unity  with  their  Slavic  brethren, 
which  they  conceive  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Central  Powers.  As  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  well-organized 
of  all  the  subject-races,  the  American  Bohemians  have  been  con- 
ducting a  strenuous  publicity-campaign,  and  the  Bohemian 
National  Alliance  of  America  has  published  a  pamphlet  repudi- 
ating the  "Appeal  to  the  American  People"  against  arms- 
exports,  which  was  published  as  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers some  months  ago  and  to  which  we  referred  in  our  issue 
of  April  17.  This  repudiation  is  signed  by  five  national  alli- 
ances, the  editors  of  twenty-six  Bohemian  organs,  and  by  ten 
editors  of  other  nationalities,  and  they  aver  that  "the  ai)peal 
was  signed  by  newspapers  whose  publishers  did  not  understand 
the  real  intention  of  the  document  and  did  not  read  its  full  text. 
Their  signatures  were  obtained  by  false  pretenses.  .  .  .  We, 
the  representatives  of  a  great  part  of  the  European  inimigrauts 
in  America,  deem  it  our  solemn  dut^'  to  declare  that  .  .  .  we 
express  our  complete  confidence  in  the  Government  of  this 
country  for  its  correct  and  careful  attitude  as  the  one  great 
neutral  PoAver,  and  we  repudiate  most  empliatically  the  im- 
moral and  hypocritical  campaign  against  the  countries  that 
defend  A^iolated  Belgium  and  fight  for  the  rise  of  small  nations 
to  a  separate  existence  and  unhampered  development."  Turning 
to  purely  Bohemian  questions,  these  representatives  of  the 
nation  say: 

"The  liistory  of  Austria  for  tlie  last  four  hundred  years  is  a 
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record  of  unpardlleled  and  unequaled  oi)pression  of  all  non- 
(W'rnian  and  non-Mapyar  nationalities.  The  hands  of  the  IIai>~- 
burgs  even  now  are  dripping  i^ith  the  blood  of  Bohemian  mart\  r-. 
eondemned  to  death  and  executed  simply  because  they  had  the 
courage  and  moral  backbone  to  refuse  to  fight  for  a  Government 
much  worse  in  many  respects  than  that  of  the  czarism  in  its 
worst  days  ever  was.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  Bohemian  regiments 
in  the  Austrian  Army  have  been  decimated  and  dissolved 
because  the  Bohemians  will  not  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  Ilaps- 
burgs  and  the  HohenzoUerns." 

Such  sentiments  find  a  strong  echo  among  peoples  like  the 
Slovaks,  Croatians,  and  those  other  little  nations  who  look 
fonvard  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
Stale  of  "Jugoslavia"  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
"Jugoslavian"  editors  who  have 
analyzed  the  situation  for  us  are 
of  the  opinion  that  at  least  'M 
per  cent  of  their  nationals  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  Teu- 
tcmic  neighlxjrs,  and  hope  that  a 
Aictory  for  the  Allies  will  result 
in  new  opportunities  for  national 
development. 

Turkey's  subject-races  are  un- 
compromisingly hostile  to  her, 
the  Armenian  journals  being  very 
bitter,  while  the  Arabic  papers  in 
America,  mainly  iniblished  by 
Christian  subje<'ts  of  the  Sultan, 
are,  like  the  Armenians,  looking 
forward  confident ly  to  emanci- 
|)ation  of  their  nationals  from 
Moslem  rule. 

Coming  now  to  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  press  of  these 
small  peoples,  we  find  tiiat  whiU- 
all  the  other  Slavic  peoples,  as  we 
have  indicatetl  above,  look  with 
a  kindly  eye  toward  Russia  and 
her  allies,  the  Rutln-nians  are 
lun'ompromisingly  against  her. 
Thus  the  editor  of  the  IMttsbui^ 
Sojuz  writes: 


.■^l  .■>I'KMJK1J. 


"This  war  is  not  our  war.  We 
are  mere  passive  creatures  in  this 
turmoil,  Ixvause  we  have  no 
(lovernment  of  our  own  and  otir 
nation    is    divided    and     subject 

]>artly  to  Austria  and  partly  to  Ru.ssia.  .  .  .  Our  brother  Slavs, 
the  Russians,  are  the  d«'a<lliest  enemies  of  our  national  dexilop- 
nienl,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  sin<'ereiy  or  not,  and 
perhaps  following  her  old  rule  'dinde  et  tin prrn,' the  Austrian 
Oovernment  gave  us  in  Cialicia — after  a  great  fight,  it  is  true — 
a  chance  t«>  develop  our  national  peculiarities  and  institutions. 
.  .  .  On  the  side  of  Russia  there  is  no  hoptf  for  lis.  On  the  side 
of  Austria,  altlio  we  may  not  gain  our  independence,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  wojild  enjoy  the  free<loin  of  otir  national  devili)p- 
inent,  which  was  i)ermitted  to  us  before  the  war  began,  and  tlnri  - 
fore  we  take  our  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers." 

From  S«Tanton   the  Klitor  of   Narodnn   ]\'ola  voices  anotli'r 
Ruthcnian  opinion: 

"Our  decided  stand  against  that  stronghold  of  Kunr, 
rea<'tion — the  Russian  ollicialism  of  to-<lay — do«'s  not  mean 
we  Ruthenians  are  inimical  to  the  Russian  people,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  are  entin>ly  in  a<'cord  with  the  Au-tro- 
llungarian  Oovernment  and  all  its  policies.  We  appn  (  e 
the  basic  idea  of  the  Austro-Ilungarian  Constitution — eq\Kil 
rights  for  everj*  race;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  blind  to 
its  shortcomings.  We  Ukrainians  were  Russianiz«>d  in  Russia, 
Mag>-arized    in    Hungsiry,    Roumanianized    in    Bukowina,   and 

{Continued  on  page  07:1) 


•  As  in  l«I2.  Russia  stands  invincible.  The  (jernian  amiii's  can 
not  nnluxik  (hemselvi-s  and  return  to  the  Western  front;  otherwise 
tlit-y  will  st-e  the  KiLssians  rcKJiin  the  npi)er  hand,  as  they  have  (!onc 
s«-veral  times  befon-." — Mr   Ilanotaux.  in  ilie  Paris  Figaro. 

—  The  draphie  ^London). 


AFTER  THE  RUSSIAN   RETREAT,   WHAT? 

THE  RUSSIAN  RETREAT  is  ^^ewed  in  Germany  as 
lx?ing  actually  a  Russian  collapse  despite  the  admitted 
fact  that  no  positive  decision  has  been  reached  on  the 
Eastern  front.  Tho  the  Russian  armies  are  still  intact,  German 
militarv-  experts  consider  that  the  los.ses  sustained  in  their  long 
retreat  are  so  enormous  as  to  make  them  neghgible  opponents 
for  some  time  to  come.  Naturally,  the  German  papers  are  satis- 
fied \vith  the  result,  and  many  of  them  predict  that  there  will  be 
a  lull  in  military'  operations  for  a  period.     Thus  the  Frankfurlcr 

Zeitung,  after  describing  the  cam- 
paign in  Russia  as  "definitely 
won,"  goes  on  to  say: 


"The  question  now  is:  What 
will  happen  next  on  our  side? 
Most  probably  a  pause,  but  that 
must  not  be  misinterpreted.  Our 
higher  command  is  in  no  doubt, 
for  every  conceivable  possibility 
that  can  now  happen,  be  it  a 
continuation  of  the  offensive  in 
I  he  East,  a  drive  toward  Petro- 
grad.  or  a  speedy  transference  in 
some  other  direction  —  all  has 
been  already  considered  and 
l)repared." 

The  Kolnuche  Zeitung  thinks 
the  Allies  are  now  disillusiomzed 
and  that  neutral  opinion  is  going 
against  them: 

■'Russia  has  fallen  into  the 
most  extreme  and  bitter  trouble, 
and  England  and  France  have 
kept  still  and  done  nothing.  .  .  . 
The  Quadruple  Entente  has  been 
skilful  enough  in  deceiving  the 
world  about  many  things  and  for 
a  good  long  time,  but  all  things 
have  an  end.  What  is  happening 
on  the  Eastern  front,  without  the 
Western  Powers  being  able  to 
stop  or  even  check  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, is  opening  the  eyes  of  even 
those  who  have  been  most  com- 
pletely fooled.  They  are  now 
asking  what  will  happen  when 
these  operations  come  to  an  end 
and  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary haA'e  their  hands  free." 


On  this  point  the  ( "ologne  organ 
<loes  not  enlighten  us  very  nuieli,  but  agrees  with  its  Frankfort 
colleague  in  thinking  that  a  pause  is  due: 

"lenity  of  action  may  very  well  require  a  standstill  of  shorter 
or  longer  duration  in  order  that  the  course  of  operations  may  be 
assured  and  prej>ared.  The  longer  the  lines  of  communication 
of  an  army  be<'ome,  the  more  carefully  must  the  mechanism  by 
which  reenforcements  of  ever>'  kind  are  supplied  to  the  armj- 
be  worked  out.  There  must  be  no  lack  of  reserve  supplies, 
eith(>r  of  men  or  ammunition,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the 
railroads  .  .  .  often  puts  a  temporary  check  upon  the  longings 
both  of  leaders  and  troops  to  advance.  .  .  .  When  these  things 
are  thus  regarded  the  pause  becomes  intelligible." 

The  Bcrliiirr  TageblatI  thinks  that  at  any  rate  Russia's  day 
for  aiding  the  Entente  is  over: 

"The  Russian  strength  is  broken.  Never  has  a  great  army 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  itself  in  its  earlier  strength  after 
months  of  continued  retreat.  Even  when  auxiliary  troops  came 
up,  they  were  implicated  in  the  general  falling  back.  Whate^■er 
happens,  Russia  is  no  longer  a  support  to  the  Entente.  .  .  .  Her 
untrained  mi':tiaof  'he  s(K;-ond  ban  can  not  be  put  into  the  field 
with  any  prospect  of  success  till  at  least  a  year  hence.  And 
even  this  is  assuming  that  the  supply  of  munitions  and  material 
is  adequate  in  th»'  widest  sense  of  the  word.     But  winter  is  at 
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The  Babes  in  the  Wood — 'Please  ijlcasiv  doar  Russian  Mani- 
iiiolh,  do  eoine  to  life  again.  Don't  leave  us  alone  with  these  dread- 
ful Ciermans."  — ©Vlk  (Berlin). 


(ii;.\EKAi,  Kr.^.sKV  (lo  the  Czar)  'l.iitle  FathiT.  I'm  afraid 
our  Steam-Holler  is  done  for.  i  can't  get  it  lo  move  forward 
any  mo^e."  — © KJadderadals'-h  (B"rlin), 


GERMAN    VIEWS    OF    RUSSIA'S   (X)LLAPSE. 


tlu'  door,  winter  and  tlie  freezing  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  increase 
in  (he  difficiilly  of  transporting  American  munitions  throiiglt 
Siberia.  It  is  not  going  too  far,  therefore,  to  say  that  Russian 
assistance  is  out  of  the  question  for  tlie  Entente  for  a  long 
lime  to  come." 

This  view  is  not  indorsed  by  the  Petrograd  Novoye  Vrctnya, 
whicii  says  that  victory  for  Russia  may  be  delayed,  but  is  ulti- 
mately certain : 

'"We  must  look  at  things  soberly.  To  defeat  the  Germans  is 
now  no  longer  a  luxury  which  we  could  afford  to  deny  ourselv(>s 
if  we  wished.  Under  our  present  conditions  \ictory  i.s,  a  neces- 
sity which  we  must  i)urchase  at  whatever  cost,  for  without  it 
there  will  be  no  Russia.  The  Germans  woiild  gladly  tnake  peace 
with  us  in  order  to  protect  their  rear,  but  they  would  demand 
impossible  cessions  of  territory,  an  enormous  Avar-indemnity,  and 
a  humiliating  commercial  treaty.  Such  a  peace  Avould  place  in 
serfdom  an  enii)ire  of  ISO  million  Russian  ))eople." 


OUR   VALUABLE   DOLLARS 

ONLY    TWO   COUNTRIES   in   the   world   stood   at   the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  we  are  told,  in  the  en\'iable  position 
of  ci-editor  nations — England  and  France.     The  United 
States,  in  spite  of   her  vast  resources  and  immense  trade,  was  a 
debtor  nation,  permanently   owing  money  abroad.     This  state 
of  affairs  is  swiftly  altering,  and  we  are  ra!)i(lly  paying  off  our 
^  indebtedness  and  becoming  a  creditor  nation.     One  of  the  most 

significant  features  of  this  progress  in  wealth  has  been  the  un- 
l)recedented  drop  in  the  rate  of  sterling  exchange,  an  occurrence 
so  alarming  to  th(^  French  and  British  Governments  that  they 
have  sent  a  commission  of  their  most  distinguished  financiers 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  reestablish  the  normal  rate,  and  to 
thwart  if  possible  the  prophecy  of  the  British  Association  that 
"the  United  States  will  have  the  cream  after  the  war  and  Great 
Britain  will  have  to  be  content  with  milk."  "The  whole  sub- 
ject," says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "is  commonly  regarded 
by  the  ordinary  taxpayer  as  so  mysterious  and  technical  that 
he  is  content  to  leave  it  to  the  'experts,'  but  the  matter  has  now 
reached  a  stage  where  the  public  purse  and  the  public  credit  an> 
being  threatened.  The  ordinary  taxpayer  ought  to  try  and 
understand  it."  The  London  Daily  Mail,  however,  refuses  to 
recognize  the  mystery,  and  says: 

"It  is  quite  simple,  that  exchange-question.      In  normal  times 


the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  have  to  make  large  payments  to 
the  merchants  of  the  Unitt'd  Slates  for  imports  of  raw  i-olton, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities,  but  simultaneously  the  menthants 
of  the  United  States  liave  to  make^large  payments  to  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  for  goods  they  import,  for  interest  on  money 
the  British  people  have  invested  in  American  railroads,  for 
services  rendered  by  British  shipi)ing,  and  so  on. 

"There  is  thus  an  exchange;  payments  are  made  by  bills  of 
exchange;  the  British  merchant  can  for  each  sovereign  he  ]>ays 
here  obtain,  say,  $4.H(i  in  New  York  to  make  payment  there;  1  he 
American  merchant,  with  his  payments  to  make  here,  is  anxious 
enough  to  pay,  say,  .14.86  there  for  a  sovereign  here.  That  is  the 
average  'rate  of  exchange'  in  normal  times 

"In  the  stress  of  war  our  exports  to  the  United  States  have 
fallen  off  and  our  imports  have  increased  enormoush-.  We  ha\ c 
sold  her  A'ery  littl(>  and  we  have  bought  enormously  of  her  food- 
stuffs, cotton,  and  munitions.  Since  January  we  ha\e  been 
piling  up  our  debt  to  her.  In  the  rush  to  make  re:  .ittances  our 
one  pound  sterling  here  does  not  buy  five  dollars  and  more  in 
New  York,  which  we  have  just  shown  was  the  'rate  of  exchange' 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  It  does  not  even  buy  -14.86,  which  was 
the  average  rate  of  exchange  before  the  war.  It  does  not  even 
buy  ,14.83,  at  which  ])rice  it  usually  jiays  us  to  ship  gold  rather 
than  buv  bills  of  exchange." 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  question  can  be  solved  if  the 
financiers  of  England  and  France  were  to  send  to  New  York 
sufficient  gold  to  pay  otf  their  present  indebtedness  to  us,  and 
in  that  case  the  pound  sterling  would  again  be  worth  .14.8() 
instead  of  14.50,  to  which  point  it  dropt  recently.  There  are 
obvious  difficulties  in  pursuing  such  a  course,  but  the  Man- 
chester Gitardinn  thinks  it  is  the  i)roj)t'r  ])olicy: 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do — to  send  gold.  Our  bankers 
dislike  sending  gold  becau.se,  in  the  teeth  of  advice  and  exhorta- 
tion, they  have  kept  inadequate  gold  reserves,  and  they  do  not 
like  to  see  them  reduced.  But  against  this  may  be  set  several 
considerations:  (1)  The  Allies  have  vast  stocks  of  gold,  and  by 
economizing  the  us(>  of  gold  in  domestic  consumption  large 
quantities  can  be  made  a\ailable  for  sending  abroad;  (2)  with 
the  good-will  of  the  English  business-world  our  banks  can  run 
along  quite  .safely  during  the  war.  so  far  as  home  credit  is  con- 
cerned, on  a  smaller  gold  reserve  for  domestic  needs:  (3)  so 
long  as  we  decline  to  send  gold  abroad  freely  we  are  to  that  extent 
suspending  the  free  market  in  gold  here,  which  is  the  key  to  our 
])osition  as  the  money  market  of  the  world." 

It  has  l)een  suggested  that  the  British  Government  should 
mobilize  the  American  securities  held  in  Great  Britain,  which  are 
said   to   anion  lit    to   15.000,000.00;),    and   sell    them   back    to    us, 
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which  would  give  the  Allies  a  credit  liere  of  dollars  to  tlic 
amount  they  sell.  This  method,  says  the  London  Spectator,  lias 
been  tried  to  some  extent,  but  is  not  satisfactory: 

"It  is  estimated  that  securities  of  something  like  the  vakie  of 
a  hundred  millions  stcrlint:  have  bet-n  disposed  of.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  the  annual  tribute  due  from  the  United  States 
to  this  country  has  been  diminished  by  four  to  five  million  pounds, 
and  it  may  also  mean  that  the  holders  of  these  securities  have 
in  some  cases  had  to  sell  at  very  unsatisfactory  prices.  Indeed, 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  attempt  to  continue  this  process  of  selling 
our  American  securities  prices  are  bound  to  fall  very  raj^idly. 
On  both  grounds  this  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is 
unsatisfa«tor>'." 

Finally,  the  Allies  can  issue  a  loan  here,  and  in  this  regard 
The  Daily  Mail  says: 

"It  is  not  that  we  want  to  V)orrow  money.  As  everybody 
knows,  we  have  just  most  successfully  floated  a  huge  popular 
loan  and  have  enough  money  in  .sight  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tlic 
war  for  months  to  come;  and  by  that  time  we  shall  be  able  easily 
to  raise  another  loan. 

"  It  is  not  money  we  want  in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  is  a  certain 
kind  of  money  in  a  certain  place;  what  we  want  are  dollars — 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  — in  Xew  York 

"But  the  real  remedy,  if  diplomacy  will  allow  of  it.  would  be  a 
loan,  publicly  issued,  in  tlir'  United  States  of.  say,  .«;.")(X).(XK).(M)() 
(one  hundred  millions  stcrlingi  to  begin  with.  That  would  gi\<' 
us  dollars  in  Xew  York  without  having  to  buy  them  with  English 
sovereigns.  In  any  cas<>  a  credit  of  some  kind  will  hav<'  to  be 
arranged,  and  it  ought  not  to  b<'  ditTicult  to  arrange,  esju'cially 
swing  that  the  United  States  is  naturally  anxious  to  enable  good 
customers  to  pay  for  the  goods  tliey  buy;  to  facilitate  purchases 
by  bringing  about  a  less  prohibitive  rate  of  e.xchange." 

Both  The  diiardiau  and  The  Spectator  are  averse  to  such  a 
course,  and  suggest  that  it  might  result  in  the  center  of  the 
financial  world  shifting  permanently  from  London  to  New  Yprk. 
Thi  Spi  (iitlnr  even  fears  that  England  may  find  herself  a  debtor 
nation  at  the  end  of  the  war: 

"It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that,  wlietlur  we  issui'  a 
Hrilish  loan  in  the  United  States  or  whether  we  svW  ofT  our  Ameri- 
can securities,  in  either  ca.s(>  w(>  diminish  our  standing  .is  ;i 
crediti.r  country;    and   it  is  conceivable   that    if   tlie   war  \\e?-e 


I)rolonged  for  many  years,  and  we  had  to  continue  this  process 
indefinitely,  we  might  find  ourselves  when  peace  was  declared 
in  the  position  of  a  debtor  country.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
this  evil  is  by  making  up  our  minds  to  finance  the  war  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  our  present  annual  resources." 


THE  GREEK  MYSTERY  — The  Bulgarian  and  Tiu-kish 
papers  are  devoting  much  anxious  attention  to  Greece  and  her 
\acillating  policy  toward  the  Allies.  The  semiofficial  Sofia 
Echo  dc  Hulanric  says  that  Mr.  Venizelos,  despite  his  huge 
majority  in  Parliament,  is  unable  to  swing  the  Greeks  to  the 
side  of  the  Allies  because  of  the  King's  opposition: 

•Now,  it  is  notorious  that  the  King,  while  he  agreed  to  the 
formation  of  a  Venizelist  Ministry  because  he  had  no  alternative, 
did  not  accept  Mr.  Venizelos's  program.  Therefore.  Mr.  Venizelos 
succeeds  to  the  legacy  left  by  Mr.  Gounaris  intact,  and  will, 
like  his  predecessor,  seek  a  solution  for  an  insoluble  problem." 

The  Turks,  where  the  wish  is  possibly  father  to  the  thought, 
interpret  this  deadlock  as  a  .swing  in  public  opinion  toward  the 
Teutonic  Powers,  and  the  Constantinople  Taninc  asks: 

"What  has  happened  to  Greece?  Greece  has  till  now  been 
regarded  as  the  friend  of  the  Allies,  but  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  Kaiser  and  his  Empire  are  to-day  acclaimed  in  the  theaters 
and  on  the  streets  of  Athens?  After  the  fall  of  Venizelos  the 
King  .saved  his  country  from  becoming  the  plaything  of  the 
Entente.  Till  tlu^n  the  Western  Powers  had  deceived  the 
Greeks  by  a  thousand  devices,  especially  by  the  claim  that  they 
were  the  protectors  of  the  weaker  States.  In  the  meantime, 
while  Venizelos  was  out  of  office,  matters  have  changed.  The 
map  of  Europe  has  been  remade.  The  veil  has  been  lifted  from 
the  face  of  the  Entente.  It  has  now  become  clear  that  far  from 
b(>itig  the  i^rotectors  of  weaker  nations  and  the  conservators 
of  justice  and  civilization,  the  Entente  Powers  exploit  the  smaller 
States.  The  Powers  that  made  war  on  the  pretense  of  pre- 
serving Belgian  n(>utrality  have  entered  one  by  one  the  Greek 
islands,  driven  out  their  magistrates,  gathered  volunteers  from 
the  islands,  hired  Gn^ek  officers  to  serve  them,  and  in  countless 
ways  interfered  with  Greek  shipping  and  damaged  Greek  coni- 
merce.  All  the  Greeks  now  see  that  France  and  England  an^ 
not  their  friends.  That  is  why  Venizelos  is  ]K)werl(>ss.  That  is 
wli\   "Long  live  thi;  Kaiser!'  is  heard  in  the  streets  of  Athens." 
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INCUEA.HINO  TENSION. 
sij,  if    this    icDsioil    Kotw    on    much    lon«<T.    I    Kins-,    there'll    lie 

W'l stininsirr  Ca:riii    tLoiuloiii. 


WlllCIi     HAS    THE    STHON'.IHi    I'ULL    AT    WASHINCJJ'UN  ? 


\A  ILSON'S    W  AK-DANXK. 

John  Hill     ■   I  don't  care  whetlu-r  nc's  neuti-al  or 
not  so  lonj;  as  I  pull  the  strings." 

I  Simplicissiiinis  (Munich). 


HOW  TO  STUDY 


1 


THAT  THERE  ARE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  of  studying' 
— right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad — has  never  occurred 
to  some  students.  They  do  net-  realize  what  su-e  the 
proces^s,  mental  and  physiologic-al,  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired,  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  them,  even  when  they 
work  long  and  arduously,  fail  to  acquire^it."  -  One  can  not  learn 
by  bulldog  strength  and  tenacity  alone,  alt  ho  these  are  useful 
adjuncts;  more  is  acquired  by  knowing  how  than  by:  butting 
one's  head  against  a  wall,  no  matter  how  bravely.  Excellent 
information  for  students,  and  excellent  advice  too,  are  contained 
in  an  address  on  "Economy  in  Study,"  delivered  at  Tufts 
College  Medical  School,  Boston,  by  Dr.  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn,  and  printed  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York).  Altlio  he  speaks  to  medical  students.  Dr.  Dear- 
born's remarks  apply  equally  to  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds  of 
knowledge.  First  of  all,  he  tells  us,  the  student  must  have  a 
real  interest  in  what  he  wishes  to  study : 

"When  you  have  really  acquired  a  real  interest  you  will  learn 
almost  reflexly  and  without  any  great  effort  on  your  part,  because 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you.  So  this  matter  is  truly  worth 
while 

"The  best  way  to  develop  an  interest  in  any  subject  is  by 
collateral  reading.     Read  broadly  on  subjects  allied  more  or  less, 
to  what  you  are  studying.  .   .   .  Another  way  to  develop  interest 
is  by  thinking  for  yourself  of  those  relations.     A  third  method 
is  to  associate  with  people  who  already  have  an  interest. 

"Whatever  you  have  an  interest  in  you  enjoy  doing,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  well-adapted  work  in  the  long  run  is  the  most 
certain,  if  not  the  gi-eatest,  of  human  delights.  Many  people 
think  of  work  as  a  necessary  something  disagreeable  rather  than 
agreeable,  but  1  repeat  that  it  is  certainly  one  of  life's  most 
permanent  and  substantial  satisfactions  and  delights.  .  .  . 
All  great,  useful,  and  original  work  ordinarily  is  done  under 
conditions  such  that  the  work  is  enjoyable,  there  being  always 
enough  interest  about  it  to  make  it  pleasurable.  It  is  under  these 
conditions,  furthermore,  and  generally  under  these  alone,  that 
the  largest  amount  of  energy  is  expended." 

There  are  two  ways  of  learning.  Dr.  Dearborn  goes  on  to  tell 
us — the  conscious  and  the  subconscious.  Conscious  or  deliberal  e 
study — what  is  generally  called  "  grinding  "—is  essentially  a 
restraining  process.  In  it  we  must  hold  back  fatigue,  the  im- 
pulse to  distractions,  the  stimulus  of  the  senses,  the  longing 
for  change;  and  everlastingly  keep  at  it.  It  is  the  "forcing  of 
mental  processes  along  new  pathways."  The  conscious  student 
must  avoid  "false  study,"  in  which  the  eyes  are  open  while  the 
brain  is  shut,  and  he  must  not  try  to  learn  by  rote,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances.  He  must  have  good  health,  abundant  air 
and  exercise,  plenty  of  food  and  sleep.     Moreover: 

"Attention  to  a  book  should  not  be  too  long  concentrated, 
without  pause.  It  should  by  habit  be  concentrated  vigorously, 
but  only  for  relatively  short  periods  at  a  time.  There  should  be 
more  power  of  concentration  for  short  periods  than  most  high 
schools  inculcate,  but  one  can  not  keep  his  mind  strongly  con- 
centrated for  long  periods  under  ordinary  degrees  of  educational 
interest.  Every  twenty  minutes  or  so  you  should  walk  around 
the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  for  tliis  activity  draws  some  of  the 
blood  out  of  vour  brains  into  your  legs;  moreover,  it  relieves  the 
injurious  long  fixation  of  the  eyes.  No  one  can  sit  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  without  changing  his  position,  except  at  a 
considerable  loss  of  nerve-economy,  and  it  is  under  such  a  con- 
d4tion  naturally  difficult    to   avoid   going   to    sleep,    partial   or 

complete.  ,      ,       ,        ^ 

"Grammar-schools  and  high  schools  almost  never  as  yet 
succeed  in  teaching  their,  students  how  to  think  and  yet  tlmt 
is  what  counts  most.  A  momentary,  thoughtful  idea  often  is 
worth  a  week  of  fruitless  mechanical  grind,  just  as  one  large 


highly  cultivated  Gravenstein  is  worth  a  whole  barrel  of  crab- 
apples.  Quality,  not  quantity,  is  what  counts  in  study  as  w(>ll 
as  in  other  things.  Make  a  serious  business  of  it,  then,  when  you 
study,  remembering  that  real  -  learnings — that  is,  understanding 
and  constructive  power — conuss  only  through  thought." 

Passing  now  to  the  subconscious  mode  of  learning.  Dr.  Dear- 
born notes  that  most  persons  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon 
this  as  study  at  all.  It  consists  in  "subconscious  observation 
by  one's  subconscious  mind."     He  writes: 

"A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  study  or  learning  is  a  child 
about  two  years  old  learning  to  speak.  The  child,  of  course, 
does  not  at  first  consciously  strive  to  pick  up  the  marvelous  art 
of  speaking,  but  none  the  less  he  acquires  it  quickly,  in  part 
by  imitation.  You  can  not  understand  anything  worth  learning 
without  this  factor  of  mind,  the  subconscious  mind,  the  great 
integrator  of  intelligence.  The  endless  details  of  knowledge  arc 
supplied  very  largely  by  thi,s  unconscious  mental  process,  this 
continual  subconscious  perception  and  observation  by  all  the 
senses  at  once.  ...  It  is  the  great  planner  of  our  behavior, 
however,  the  chief  solver  of  our  most  important  problems  in  the 
conduct  of  life;  it  is  the  seat  of  our  motives,  the  developer  of 
our  habits,  the  associator  of  our  ideas  into  real  and  useful 
knowledge 

"At  pr-t^sent  we  are  concerned  with  the  subconscious  as  the 
chief  active  recipient  of  information  from  the  environment  an4 
as  the  chief  arranger,  developer,  and  increaser  of  this  ever- 
Aarying  multitude  of  educational  impressions.  As  has  been  said 
already,  without  the  subconscious  there  could  be  no  real  under- 
standing of  actual  conditions  of  experience  at  all,  so  myriad  are 
they  and  so  complex  and  interinvolved. 

"There  are  three  chief  vvays  of  studying  in  this  process  of 
collegiate  learning.  In  the  first  place,  by  more  or  less  conscious 
seeingand  observing  of  books,, diagrams,  pictures,  and  other  things 
that  you  can  get  only  through  your  sense  of  vision.  Secondlj-, 
hearing  things  with  your  ear^g,  such  as  lectures,  recitations,  and 
talk.  And  thirdly,  by  actually  actively  doing  things — extensive 
laboratory-work,  clinical  work,  and  to  a  mucih  less  extent  essay 
work,  constructive  drawing,  research.  To  discuss  these  within 
the  hour  is  out  of  question,  so  that  we  must  be  content  with  the 
mere  observation,  altho  of  basal  and  vast  importance,  that  doing, 
as  opposed  to  receiving,  represents  the  modern  method  of  learning 
even  the  most  abstract.,  of  subjects.  The  world  is  becoming 
aware,  and  effectivelj^  aware*  that  bodily  efficiency  one  waj'  or 
another  is  the  basis  of  learning,  or,  in  the  words  of  wise  old 
Pestalozzi,  ' Keine  Kenntnisse  ointe  Fcrtigkeitcti! '^that  is.  No 
knowledge  without  skill." 

With  a  student  who  uses  normally  and  seriously 'both  these 
methods  of  acquiring  knowledge,  says  Dr.  Dearborn",' examina- 
tions cease  to  be  a  bugbear.  They  simply  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    What  he  says  is  most  sensible.     Here  it  is: 

"  E.xaminations  are  not  intended  to  trap  you,  but  are  intended 
as  means  to  find  out  how  much  you  know  or  do  not  know;  mostly, 
in  fact,  how  much  you  do  not  know.  Cramming  for  an  examina- 
tion is  like  carrying  weights  in  your  pockets  when  getting  weighed; 
you  are  cheating  your&elf.  The  economical  way  is  to  keep  your 
notes  posted  up  in  your  books  and  in  your  brains  every  day; 
so,  they  can  associate  and  you  learn  much  faster,  giving  your 
subconscious  faculties  a  better  chance.  The  power  of  grasping 
ideas  is  an  extremely  valuable  one.  Pick  out  the  gist  and  sense 
of  a  running  discourse,  select  the  ideas  and  express  them  in 
your  own  words. 

"The  drawing  and  WTiting  of  diagrams  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  all  put  before  you  should  be  quickly  sketched. 
The  drawing  of  original  diagrams  is  of  much  value  to  you,  but 
the  quick  copying  of  those  put  before  you  is  also  very  important. 
Things  should  not  'go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other':  there 
should  be  something  within,  between,  them  to  fix  the  ideas, 
namely,  your  brains,  and  one  easy  way  to  do  that  is  writing 
tersely  the  ideas,  and  drawing  the  diagrams  whenever  possible. 
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Vou  slioiild.  as  ha-i  l»e«'n  said,  liarn  U>  \  isuali/.o,  lo  sec  things  in 
><»ur  iiiiiul.  ami  Ihis  st'lc<lii>ri  of  tlu-  cssMitials  will  ImIij  tliis 
iiiiltorlaiit  lial>it." 


SHOT-PROOF  STOiNE  FOR  FORTRESSES 

ONK  OK  THK  STRIKING  LKSSOXS  of  the  great  war 
IS  I  lie  ina<ieqiia<-y  of  concrete  as  a  l)uilding-material  for 
fortresses.  The  world  is  only  too  fanuliar  with  pietun's 
of  tiie  havoe  wrought  by  big  guns  in  forts  so  built.  It  is  now 
foiKtcded    llial    llic    l)(st    i)rolectioii    is   triM'ii    cither   by    a    loose 


L 


Co|iyrlgliU'ii  iij  Unmii  itml  liauMtii,  Maliifit.nl,  Cuiiii. 

WHAT   TIIIC    Bl(i    OIX    DOKS  TO   ()1U)I.\AUV    ( ONCKKTi: 
A  Tori   .It    I'l/i'iTivsl  :ili(T  ircatnuiu  by  Airitriaii  slull-. 


material,  siicli  as  earth,  without  tension  or  liritllemss,  or  by 
a  solid  material  \vlii<li  is  likewise  without  tension  ami  which 
is  exceedingly  hard.  In  the  first  instance,  the  shot  exhausts 
most  of  its  energy  in  penetrating  the  ])rotec(ive  mat<rial;  in 
I  In;  .second  ca.se,  it  rebounds  from  the  hard  surface.  A  dis- 
tinguished German  expert,  Prof.  1'.  Koliland,  writing  on  this 
subject  in  the  FraiikfurUr  Ziitnng,  describes  some  highly  im- 
|Hirlanl  tests  re<"ently  nuidc,  using  as  targets  one  of  the  artificial 
stones  made  in  OfTenburg  (Baden)  by  the  Fresco-Enamel  and 
.Mo.saic  Works.  This  stone  is  distinguished  by  extreme  hard- 
ness and  resistance  not  only  to  pressure,  but  in  general  to  both 
meehanieal  and  chemical  influences.     We  read: 

"Th«'  stone  is  manufactured  from  a  cement,  but  is  afterward 
fired  at  a  high  temperalun-.  Its  resistance  to  pressure  is  at- 
tested by  the  C'hemical-Teehnical  Testing  and  Kxperiment 
Institute  at  Karlsruhe  to  be  '.t<j4  kilograms  per  .square  centi- 
meter, while  the  resistance  to  pressure  of  concrete  made  of  one 
l)art  Portland  cement  to  two  parts  sand  with  10  per  cent,  of 
water  is  only  :{,S0  kilograms  per  square  c»'ntinieter  at  th(>  e\- 
l)iration  of  ISO  days. 

"In  the  test  as  to  frost  si  ability  the  weight  of  the  plates  saturated 
with  water  was  1,4()4  kilograms  before  frc<'/.ing.  After  bein.: 
frozen  twenty-five  times  tiie  i)lat«'  showed  no  \  isible  alteration." 

Tile  i)late  was  also  exposed  to  acid    fumes,  hydrochloric  aii! 


and  sulfurous  acid  being  employi-d,  with  the  result  that  after 
fourteen  days'  expo.sure  the  ground  color  in  all  the  plates  remained 
unaltered,  tho  the  black  quadratic  jmnels  on  one  pla4.e  bei^gLme 
.somewhat  paler.  The  resistance  to  variations  of  temperature 
was  so  great  that  the  plates  could  be  heated  from  the  temper- 
ature of  cold  air  up  to  900  to  1,000  degrees  centigrade  without 
cracking.  The  tests  by  gunshot  were  i)articularly  interesting. 
The  plates  remained  firm  and  did  not  crack  when  lired  at  b\  a 
gun  using  the  modern  pointed  shots  ;:t  a  distance  of  "/O  feet. 


EXPLORING  mSANITYS  BORDER-LAND 

>4  CTORDIXG  to  some  recent  authorities,  the  Imnuui  mind 
/-\  may  under  certain  conditions  enter  a  so-called  twilight 
-^  -^  state — a  confused  or  daz.ed  condition  in  which,  tho 
the  \i(tim  gives  no  outward  sign  of  mental  aberration,  he  may 
do.  or  fail  to  do,  things  that  mark  him  as  abnormal.  The 
■twilight  state"  has  not  j'ct  appeared  as  a  defense  in  American 
courts,  but  it  has  been  used  successfully  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  we  maj-  doubtless  expect  to  make  its  early  acquain- 
tance in  our  own  criminal  jurisprudence,  as  it  has  many  points 
of  advantage  over  the  common  or  garden  variety  of  insanity, 
(motional  or  otherwise.  We  are  assured  bj'  The  Lancet  (London, 
August  7)  that  the  "twilight"  is  a  very  i-eal  state,  and  a  serious 
one.     Says  an  editorial  writer  in  this  high  medical  authority: 

"A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  A.,  well  known  to  the  public  as  a 
tennis-player,  was  sentenced  at  Westminster  police  court  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  second  division  for  unlawfully 
ti(s|)assing  on  the  London,  Brigiilou  &  South  Coast  Railway, 
at  Gros\enor  Road  railway-bridge,  contra\ening  the  Defenst? 
of  the  Realm  Act.  It  appears  that  he  entered  a  train  at  Brighton, 
went  to  slec]),  and  rememlK'red  nothing  more  till  he  found  himself 
on  the  railway-line  at  the  abpvi-mentioned  sjwt.  A  signalman 
who  saw  him  stated  that  he  setmied  dazed,  weary,  and  worn  out, 
altlio  he  came  round  in  a  short  time.  On  ai)i)eal  at  the  London 
Sessions  the  conviction  was  quashed,  medical  evidence  having 
been  forthcoming  to  show  that  it  was  quite  possible  and  easj*  for 
Mr.  A.  to  have  got  where  he  was  without  knowing  anything 
about  it,  and  the  judge  being  .satisfied  that  he  wandered  on  to  the 
line  unconsciously.  !Mr.  A.,  in  exj)lanation,  declared  during  tho 
hearing  of  the  case  that  he  had  been  overworked,  and  that  when 
overworked  lie  knew  that  he  was  apt  to  'lose  himself  and  to  do 
things  unconsciously  or  automatically.  The  ease,  tho  com- 
l)arati\(ly  trifling  in  itself,  belongs  to  a  wide  gi'oup  which  is  of 
much  medico-legal  imjiortance.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are 
two  main  classes  of  case  to  be  considered — viz..  cases  of  hysteria 
and  eases  of  ])ostepileplic  automatism.  To  deal  with  the  latter 
lirst,  it  is  well  recognized  that  after  an  epileptic  fit,  which  may  bo 
either  mild  or  sever*',  the  i)atieiit  may  i)a.ss  into  a  confusional 
slate  of  \ariable  duration,  in  wliich  sulxonscious  activity  may 
reach  a  high  and  complex  grade,  so  that  while  he  is  in  reality 
irresj)onsil)le  and  unaceountable  for  his  actions,  he  may  present 
little  or  no  sign  of  aberration  to  the  unskilled  observer.  Numer- 
ous cases  of  this  .sort  are  on  record,  and  neurologists  who  deal 
with  the  ei)ileplic  are  familiar  with  their  e\ery-day  occurrence. 
After  a  fit  one  patient  will  run  and  liide  under  an  article  of 
furniture  or  in  the  open  under  a  hi-dge,  another  will  undress,  a 
third  will  put  any  objects  that  arc  lying  about  into  his  pockets,  a 
fourth  will  become  violent,  abusive,  and  destructive,  and  so  on. 
Further,  such  epileptic  automatism  may  occur  where  no  vi.sible 
fits  or  seizures  have  e\er  been  detectetl,  and  where  its  i)eriodi<-ity 
indicates  that  it  is  a  true  j)hysical  equivalent — i.e.,  it  occurs  in 
j)lace  of,  and  instead  of.  the  ordinary  crude  motor-disturbance 
of  an  epileptic  fit.  Without  doubt  crimes  have  been  committed  in 
this  state.  In  cases  of  hysteria,  again,  .  .  .  the  patient  fre- 
quently loses  touch  with  his  surroundings  and  i>asses  into  a  state 
marked  by  great  subconscious  activity,  which  may  express 
itself  in  acts  of  which  he  is  quite  unaware.  The  hysterical  fit  is, 
in  Janet's  terminology,  a  somnambulism.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  recorded  read  like  romances;  they  are,  indeed, 
romances  of  real  life.  .  .  .  Recognizing  these  well-established 
facts,  the  physician  will  have  no  dinicultV  in  interpreting  the 
phenomena  in  cases  such  as  the  above,  altho  it  may  not  always 
be  .-asy  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  etiological  factor; 
other  morbid  conditions  than  epilei)sy  and  hysteria  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  'twilight  state'  during  the  persistence 
of  ulii.li  i!ic  patient  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions." 
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A  YACHT  ON  WHEELS 

A  PLEASURE  CRAFT  with  all  the  capaeily  and  con- 
veniences of  a  small  steam-yacht — with  upper  and 
-  lower  decks,  cabin,  kitchen,  lockers,  and  library,  but 
equipped  with  wheels  for  land-voyaging  instead  of  with  a  smooth 
hull  and  keel  for  gliding  tlu-ough  the  water — seems  to  be  the 
newest  thing  in  transi)ortation.  With  all  that  it  holds,  such  a 
vehicle  weighs  no  more  than  the  average  automobile  omnibus, 
and  can  go  safely  wherever  such  a  bus  can  be  steered.  The 
pioneer  example  of  this  "land- 


glass  sash,  shades,  and  copper-wire  screens.  Screen-doors  are 
provided  in  addition  to  the  regular  doors  at  both  entrances. 
Each  entrance  has  folding  steps,  operating  automatically  with 
the  doors. 

"The  forward  compartment,  five  fec't  in  length,  contains  the 
steering-wheel,  controlling  levers,  drivers'  seat,  and  gasoline-tank. 
It  also  has  two  berths,  for  the  crew,  which  raise  into  th<'  ceil- 
ing when  not  in  u^e.  The  front  entrance  leads  from  the  right 
side  into  the  drivers'  compartment.  The  other  is  at  the  back 
and  opens  into  the  rear  comjiartment,  wliich  is  six  feet  in  length 
and  finished  in  white  enamel.  A  toilet  is  jiartitioned  off,  and 
a  shower-bath  and  folding  lavatory  provided.     The  icebox,  48 


yacht  '  type  is  now  on  its  way 
from  New  York  to  San  Fi-an- 
cisco,  where  it  will  arrive  in  due 
time  if  not  stalled  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Illinois  prairies  or 
wrecked  in  some  caiion  while 
crossing  the  Rockies  or  the  Sier- 
ras. The  vehicle,  which  is  owned 
by  its  designer,  Roland  R.  Conk- 
lin,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  is  given 
by  him  the  modest  name  of 
"  gipsy  van,"  the  title  of  "land- 
yacht"  having  been  bestowed 
on  it  by  an  appreciative  press, 
which  rightly  doubts  whether 
any  gipsy  with  a  reputation  to 
sustain  would  entrust  himself 
and  his  family  to  such  a  devil- 
wagon,  even  if  he  had  the  im- 
agination to  design  or  the  skill 
to  construct  it.  We  quote  a 
description  from  The  American 
(New  York,  August  22).  Says 
this  paper: 

"Mr.  Conklin,  who  is  well 
known  in  financial  circles,  de- 
cided last  spring  to  visit  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  the 
trip  in  an  automobile  which 
would  provide  living-  as  well  as 
traveling-facilities.  His  idea  was 
to  design  a  car  that  would  have  every  comfort  and  necessity 
provided  by  a  private  Pullman,  and  yet  be  able  to  travel  over 
any  ordinary  country  road. 

"Instead  of  being  obliged  to  lay  up  in  the  npisy,  smoky  ter- 
minal of  a  railway-yard,  it  could  stop  and  camp  by  the  wooded 
stream  overnight,  or  the  corner  of  a  green  pasture. 

"As  speed  was  to  be  no  special  object,  a  comparatively  small 
motor  of  sixty  horse-power  could  be  used,  specially  geared  for 
power  instead  of  speed  so  that  it  could  climb  any  mountain 
grade. 

"Canvas  strips  must  be  provided  for  going  over  sand,  and  as 
there  might  be  unbridged  streams  to  be  crossed  it  must  carry 
a  knock-down  portable  bridge,  and  a  winch  that  could  be  oper- 
ated by  the  motor,  strong  enough  to  pull  the  car  out  of  a 
mud-hole  or  ditch  if  it  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get 
in  one. 

"No  such  vehicle  had  ever  been  attempted  on  such  a  scale, 
but  his  studies  in  connection  with  the  designing  of  large  vehi- 
cles for  motor-bus  traffic,  as  president  of  the  New  York  Motor 
Bus  Company,  convinced  Mr.  Conklin  that  such  a  motor-ve- 
hicle could  be  built,  and  with  the  progress  of  construction  the 
idea  developed  until  he  has  evolved  probably  the  most  unique 
motor-car  in  existence. 

"The  body  of  this  land-yacht  is  mounted  on  a  truck-chassis 
of  the  motor-omnibus  type,  with  such  changes  and  additions  as 
were  necessary  to  meet  the  varied  calls  upon  it.  The  inside  di- 
mensions of  the  body  are  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  seven  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  and  six  and  one-half  feet  high. 

"It  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  and  on  top  there  is  a 
full-sized  deck,  fitted  with  a  big,  folding  leather  top  and  Jiffe 

side  curtains.  ,.,••,  c.^  j       ui 

"The  body  has  forty-foiu-  good-sized  windows,  fitted  with 


By  LMuiLcby  oL  "AiituiiK>ljiiu  iupicB,"  >ew  Vuik. 

MR.    CONKLIN'S   "GIPSY  VAN," 
111  which  he  is  traveling  to  San  Francisco  witii  all  the  comforts' of  a  steam-yacht  or  a  house-boat. 


by  38  by  21  inches,  holding  100  pounds  of  ice,  and  an  electric 
range,  with  two  burners,  a  broiler,  and  an  oven,  measuring 
14  by  12  by  14  inches,  cupboards  and  shelves  for  provisions, 
dishes,  and  cooking-utensils,  and  a  sink  with  running  water,  are 
all  included  in  the  equipment  of  this  comi)artment.  There  are 
two  large  tanks  on  the  upper  deck,  and  both  hot  and  cold 
water  are  available.  Hot  water  can  be  obtained  from  either  the 
radiator  or  an  electric  heater. 

"The  center  compartment  is  ten  feet  in  length  and  contains 
a  luxurious  couch  convertible  into  a  bed,  two  separate  uphol- 
stered armchairs,  also  convertible  into  a  bed,  and  four  berths 
which  raise  up  into  the  ceiling  when  not  in  use.  Two  of  the 
latter  are  arranged  crosswise.  When  used  for  sleeping,  this  com- 
partment is  curtained  of¥  so  that  each  of  the  six  beds  or  berths 
has  the  same  privacy  as  a  Pullman  sleeper-berth.  Each  also 
has  its  own  electric  reading-lights,  one  at  either  end,  and  special 
arrangements  for  hanging  clothes.  At  the  head  of  each  berth 
is  provided  an  innovation  locker  containing  separate  drawers 
for  the  various  articles  of  Hnen,  underclothing,  etc.,  and  having 
room  for  an  extra  suit  or  dress.  The  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
these  berths  are  greater  than  those  of  a  railwiiy  Pullman  berth. 

"This  compartment  also  contains  a  ^\Titing-desk  stocked  with 
'Gipsy  Van'  paper  and  writing-utensils. 

"Beneath  is  a  small,  well-chosen  library,  with  guide-books, 
maps,  etc.,  and  another  shelf  contains  cameras  and  films. 

"A  victrola  stands  in  one  corner,  with  an  ample  case  of  the 
latest  records. 

"On  the  upper  deck,  which  is  reached  from  an  inside  stair- 
way, leading  from  the  rear  compartment,  are  large  lockers  for 
guns,  fishing-tackle,  and  commissary  supplies  sufficient  for  two 
weeks,  tanks  for  hot  and  cold  water,  several  folding  chairs 
and   divans  with  mattresses  for  outdoor  sleeping.     One  locker 
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i-ontuiiis   a    ino tor-cycle   whidi  may    readily    he   lifted  out   and 
lowered  lo  Ihe  (ground  1)>    means  of  a  crane  or  davit. 

"One  of  the  most  inleresliuK  features  of  this  reniarkal)le  car 
is  its  easy  arrangements  for  converting  it  into  a  verilahle  cami) 
when  the  owner  wants  to  stoj)  for  the  night  or  for  fishing  or 
shooting.  This  is  done  hy  raising  the  top  and  side  <-urtains  for 
the  upiM-r  deck,  and  letting  out  awnings  against  either  .side, 
which  when  lowered  protect  the  main  l»o<ly  from  sun  and  light 
rains  without  the  closing  of 
windows.  This  upper  deck 
is  also  made  mosquito-j)roof. 
When  slopping  for  camp, 
a  Hag  waves  at  the  head 
and  a  i)owerful  search- 
light can  idtate  in  every 
direction. 

"Other  novel  features  con- 
sist of  a  water-filter  con- 
nected with  the  ice-l)o.x  which 
provides  ample  pure  drink- 
ing-water. The  elcctrif.il 
equijjment  is  very  complete 
and  includes  two  vacuum- 
cleaners,  one  f(jr  cIoIIh's,  two 
fans,  a  drill,  emery- whe<l, 
soldering-iron,  etc. 

■"The  weight  of  the  vehich;, 
with  its  complement  of  pa.s- 
enger.s,  crew,  and  j)rovisions, 
is  a  little  less  than  that  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  motor-lwis,  with 
its    pa.s.seiigers.      The    wlieel- 

ba.se  is  two  hundred  and  six  inches,  hut  the  overhang  in  the  rear 
is  only  forty-six  inches,  measured  from  the  rear-axle  center." 


M.iii.liiiil  (III 

i'i:tting  thk  oil  si:hf.\ce  on  tmk  xew  taco.ma  -i'eedw.w. 


WOODlvN   J{ACi:-TRACKS 

THK  I'SE.S  of  an  ordinary  road  and  those  of  a  speedway 
are  totally  ditTerent  -hence  we  need  not  be  suri)ri/.(  <l 
that  ditTerent  materials  and  methods  of  construction 
are  being  employed  for  the  two.  Some  of  the  finest  automobile 
speedways  are  now  built  of  boards,  like  a  lloor,  surfaced  with 
irude  oil  and  .saml.  Few  sinedways  of  any  kind  have  been 
made,  either  ln-re  or  abroad,  .and  expert  knowledge  regarding 
them  is  ('onfined  largely  to  their  l)uildcrs.  Particulars  about 
a  typical  board  speedway,  just  built  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  given 
in  The  Slnndard  Oil  liuUdiu  (N(>w  York,  August),  which  tells 
us  that  they  may  serve  for  most  of  the  work  (»f  this  class,  altho 
in  some  respects  the  Tacoma  Speedway  is  unique  both  in  manni  r 
(-f  construction  and  in  beauty  of  location.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  track  has  b«'en  .so  built  that  evin  on  the  curves  a  speed 
of  UK)  miles  j)er  hour  nuiy  be  maintaini'd,  in  this  way  making 
the  curves  approximate  straightaways,  and  giving  promise  of 
brejiking  all  speed-records.  In  recent  tryoiits  nuide  on  a  naked 
lumber  suriac*'  before  oil  or  .sjind  had  l)een  applii'd,  one  driver 
is  .said  to  have  made  t<'n  laps  at  an  avenige  speed  of  \)H}  ■>  mih  s 
per  hour.  lIowev<'r,  CJuy  Wuckstell.  competing  with  Cooper. 
I'lillen,  Hurman.  and  Oldlidd,  on  .Inly  4,  over  this  cours<«,  won 
this  years  Montamarathon'  with  an  average  .spit-d  of  .slightly 
Ix'tler  than  84  niih's  jx-r  hour. 

"To  unclerstand  what  goes  into  the  making  of  an  ideal!;, 
perfect  automobile  race-eourst>,  one  must  take  into  consideration 
straightaways,  slopes,  cross-se<'tion,  surface,  and  cost;  and  in 
c-omi)aring  this  siwedway  with  others  in  this  country  and  Eurojx  . 
Tacoma's  s<'ems  to  stand  second  only  to  that  of  Indianai>oli>. 
a  brick-surfaced  track.  (At  thn  j>resent  writing,  details  of 
Chicago's  ntnv  track  are  not  obtainable.) 

"The  archit(H-tural  design  of  tlw  Tacoma  trm-k  is  especially 
interesting.  It  has  live  curves  approximating  nearl.v  the 
uniform  curve,  and  y«'l  permitting  two  long  and  two  short  straight- 
aways. To  make  it  possible  to  maintain  the  l{K)-miles-an-h()ur 
speed  on  th<'  curv-s  for  which  the  track  was  built,  the  two  large 
curves  are  banked  eighteen  feel  high  on  the  outside.  The  cros<- 
section  of  the  curves  at  all  i)oints  is  a  gradual  increasing  curve, 
free  from  sharp  breaks. 

"The  method  employed  in  surfacing  the  track  is  entirely  new, 
Iwo-by-four  Washington  lir  planks  having  been  used.  Th. -. 
Were  laid  on  edge,  live-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  secun  ! 


nailed  together.  For  this,  two  million  feet  of  lumber,  board 
measure,  was  necessary,  and  seventy-two  miles  of  wire  was 
required  for  making  the  nails. 

■"Filling  in  the  .spaces  between  the  planks,  2,.')()0  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  and  .sand  were  used.  Over  this,  forming  .a  weai'ing 
mat  to  protect  the  wooden  surface  from  the  weather  and  to 
make  a  resilient  and  non-skid  wearing  coat,  about  oOO  baiTels 
of  Richmond  road-oil  was  ai)plied  hot  to  the  sui'face,  after. wliicii 

400  cubic  yards  of  sand  ivas 
spread  on  top  of  the  oil.. 

"With  such  a  surface  it 
will  be  impossible  to  wea'r  in- 
to the  track  the  life-endan- 
gering holes  that  ha\e  btvn 
the  cause  of  accidents  diunng 
the  several  years  past.  Tlu> 
track  for  1012,  1913,  and  1914 
consisted  of  a  graveled  surface 
bound  with  Richmond  road- 
oil.  In  1914, 1,3.31  ban-els  were 
used  on  the  two-mile  track. 

"It  is  estimated  that  with 
the  Richmond  road-oil  as  a 
l)reservati\e,  applied  at  prop- 
er intt'r\als  and  with  i)recau- 
tion  taken  for  drainage,  the 
lumber  in  the  track  will  last 
over  ten  years,  and  by  that 
time  the  surfacing  of  oil  and 
sand  will  ha\-e  formed  a  per- 
manent subbase  for  all  time 
to  come. 
"The  luw  track  is  two  uules  in  length  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
It  is  enclosed  with  a  tight  high  board  fence.     The  grand  stand 
will   seat   O.OOO  i)e()ple,   and   an  enclosure  affords  ample   space 
for  autoniobile-])arking. 

"Last  year  IJO.tKK)  jH-ople  attended  the  races  and  thousands 
were  turned  away  for  lack  of  seating  capacity,   but    this  year 
accommodations  have  been  ])ro\  ided  to  take  care  of  all  comers. 
"Provision  has  been  made  and  space  reserved  for  the  con- 
struction opposite  the  grand   stand  of  a  half-mile  trotting-  or 

running-track  for  Tacoma's  hor.semen 

"Tacoma's  speedway  is  admirably  located  on  a  stretch  of 
rolling  ])rairie  within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  F'rom  the  grand 
stand  on  a  char  day  one  can  see  the  white-cai)ped  jjeaks  of 
Mt.  Tacoma,  Mt.  Hood.  Mt.  St.  Helens,  and  Mt.  Adams  to 
the  east  and  south.  On  the  west  rises  majestically  the  Olympic 
range  of  mountains,  clothed  in  i)erpetual  snow.  Within  the  track 
is  located  the  Lochburn  golf-links,  which  add  to  the  scenic 
ciTect  with  beautiful  greens. 

"The  automobile-races  are  held  annually  on  July  4  and  o, 
during  which  tinu-  three  races  are  run:  the  Montamarathon 
Classic,  tor  a  distance  of  2'^)  miles,  with  cash  awards  aggregating 
S.'),.")(X);  the  Golden  I'otlatch  Trophy,  free-for-all  200-mile 
race,  with  cash  prizes  amounting  to  S:j.r)00;  and  the  Inter-City 
l(X)-mile  race,  with  cash  jH-izes  of  .SI, 500— a  total  of  S10,o06, 
besides  the  challenge  trophies." 

A  similar  wood-pa\ed  speedway  is  now  nearing  completion 
on  the  flat  lands  betwecMi  .Jamaica  and  Sheepshead  bays  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  As  described  in  Engineeriiuj  News  (New 
York,  August  19),  it  has  some  interesting  features.  It  is  two 
miles  long  and  contains  1,6(X)  tons  of  steel.  Other  details  are  as 
follows: 

Traverse  expansion  and  swelling  are  allowed  for  by  3-inch  open 
spaces  at  each  edge  of  tlu-  Hooring,  and  about  a  }s-in<'h  space  is 
l)rovided  between  each  timber  by  leaving  the  heads  of  the  nails 
projecting,  instead  of  driving  them  home.  When  completed, 
the  flooring  will  be  given  a  paint  coat  of  creo.sote. 

"Except  where  the  sandy  soil  provides  sufTicient  drainage, 
S-inch  tile  drains  are  laid  2  feet  inside  the  inner  edge  of  the 
tra<k.  A  large  number  of  fire-hydrants  distributed  about  the 
grounds  provide  ample  fire-protection. 

"Entrance  to  the  oval  within  the  tra<-k  is  by  means  of  a 
concrete-lined  subway,  the  track  structure  being  carried  on  the 
concrete  walls  between  passageways.  These  were  built  after 
the  practical  completion  of  the  track  structure. 

"In  front  of  tiie  grand  stand  are  a  series  of  concrete  pits  for 
repairing,  oiling,  aiul  fueling  the  racing-cars.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  track  is  a  subway  giving  pedestrians  access  to  the 
timber  bleachers  from  the  interior  of  the  oval." 
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A   WOODEN   SPEEDWAY   UNDER    CONSTRUCTION   AT   SHEEPSHEAD    BAY.    NEW   YORK. 


THE  SAVAGE  OUR  MENTAL  EQUAL 

THE  DIFFERENCE  botween  the  savage  and  the  civi- 
lized man  is  not  one  of  mental  capaoity,  but  ratlicr  of  the 
objects  upon  which  that  capacity  is  exerted.  "One 
may  display  as  much  intelligence,"  says  Dr.  Alfred  Goldsborough 
Mayer,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  "in  tracking  a  kangaroo 
through  the  bush  as  in  sohing  a  problem  in  alg(>bra."  The 
trouble  with  the  savage  is  that  he  is  a  slave  to  his  own  imagina- 
tion. He  lives  in  a  world  of  ancient  customs,  omens,  and 
portents,  to  which  he  is  a  slave;  and  his  knowledge  is  concerned 
largely  with  these,  differing  from  ours  "in  kind,  rather  than  in 
breadth  and  depth."  Dr.  Mayer  tells  us  this  in  his  "History  of 
Fiji,"  in  course  of  publication  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York).  Probabh-  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
stand  in  our  minds  for  all  that  is  lowest,  most  cruel,  and  repulsive 
in  the  world  of  primitive  savagery.     Yet — says  Dr.  IMayer: 

"The  Fijians  of  to-day  are  more  orderly  and  sober  than  and 
quite  as  contented  as  are  any  peoples  of  European  ancestry, 
and  illiteracy  is  rarer  in  Fiji  than  in  Massachusetts.  You  were 
safer  even  fifteen  years  ago  in  any  part  of  P"'iji,  altho  your  host 
knew  how  yon  tasted,  than  you  could  b(>  in  the  streets  of  any 
civilized  city.  It  is  chvar  that  in  disposition  tlie  Fijians  nrv  not 
unlike  ourselves,  and  only  in  their  time-honored  customs  were 
they  barbarous.  Indeed  the  lowest  human  beings  are  not  in  the 
far-off  wilds  of  Africa.  Australia,  or  New  Guinea,  but  among 
the  degenerates  of  our  own  great  cities.  Nor  are  tliere  any 
characteristics  of  the  savage,  l>e  he  ever  so  low,  Avhich  are  not 
retained  in  an  appreciable  degi-ee  by  the  most  cultured  among  us. 

"Yet  in  one  important  respect  the  savage  of  to-day  appears  to 
differ  from  civilized  man.  Civilized  races  ar(>  progressive  and 
their  systems  of  thought  and  life  arc  changing,  but  the  savage 
prefers  to  remain  fixt  in  the  culture  of  a  long-past  age,  which, 
conserved  by  the  inertia  of  custom  and  sanctified  by  religion, 
holds  him  helpless  in  its  inexorable  grasj).  Imagination  rules 
the  world,  and  the  world  to  tiie  savage  is  dominated  by  a  night- 
mare of  tradition 

"Even  with  us  every  effort  of  progress  engenders  a  counter- 
acting force  in  the  community.  .  .  .  Whether  the  race  be  savage 
or  civilized  depends  chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the  customs  that 
are  handed  down  as  patterns  upon  which  to  mold  life  and 
thought.  The  more  ancient  th(>  triumph  of  the  conservatives 
tlie  more  primitive  the  culture  which  is  conserved,  and  the  more 
likelv  is  it  to  be  crude  and  barbarous 

"Among  all  races  religion  is  the  most  potent  jwwer  to  main- 
tain tradirion,  and  for  the  savage  religion  enters  into  every  act 
and  thought.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  probable  that  no  savage  has  ever 
been  more  under  the  dominion  of  a  world  of  omens  and  portents 
than  was  Louis  XL,  and  even  to-day  the  breaking  of  a  mirror, 
ov  the  number  thirteen,  or  a  stumble  while  crossing'a  threshold 
remains  of  significance  to  many  of  us.  All  matters  of  sentiment 
and  credulitv  are  closely  Avrapt  up  in  this  entanglement  of  super- 
stition; it  is"  hard  to  divorce  ourselves  from  the  idea  that  moving 
machines  have  life  and  disposition." 

Upon  analysis.  Dr.  Mayer  asserts,  we  find  that  lack  of  sj-m- 


pathy  for  th(i  savage  and  ignorance  of  his  tradition  blind  our 
judgment  and  make  us  regard  his  actions  in  a  different  light 
from  our  own.  The  cleverness  of  the  Yankee  who  sold  wooden 
nutmegs  is  quite  amusing,  but  tlic  Japanese  who  counterfeits  an 
American  trad(>-mark  is  criminal.  In  general,  white  races  show 
contempt  for  all  that  is  alien — a  characteristic  that  has  enabled 
lis  to  mold  other  races  to  a  certain  degree  and  has  deceived  us 
into  a  belief  that  we  liave  "civilized"  theni.     Dr.  Mayer  goes  on: 

"The  savage  may  know  nothing  of  om*  classics,  and  little  of 
that  which  w^e  call  .science,  yet  go  with  him  into  the  deep  Avoods 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  every  plant  and  tree  and  rock 
around  liini  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  animals 
are  a  subject  for  constant  wonder  to  his  civilized  companion. 
In  other  words,  his  knowledge  differs  from  ours  in  kind  rather 
than  in  breadth  or  depth.  His  children  are  carefully  and 
laboriou.sly  trained  in  the  arts  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  above  all 
in  the  complex  ceremonial  of  the  manners  of  the  tribe,  and  few 
among  us  can  excel  in  memory  the  priests  of  old  Samoa,  who 
could  sing  of  the  ancestors  of  ^lalietoa,  missing  never  a  name 
among  the  hundreds  back  to  the  far-off  god  Savea,  whence  this 
kingly  race  came  down. 

"One  may  display  as  much  intelligence  in  tracking  a  kangaroo 
through  the  Australian  bush  as  in  solving  a  problem  in  algebra, 
and  among  ourselves  it  is  often  a  matter  of  surprize  to  discover 
that  men  laboring  in  our  factories  are  often  as  gifted  as  are 
the  leaders  of  abstract  thought  within  our  universities.  In  fact, 
the  more  we  know  of  any  class  or  race  of  men  the  deeper  our 
sympathy,  the  less  our  antagonism,  and  the  higher  our  respect 
for  their  endeavors.  When  we  say  >ve  'can  not  understand' 
the  Jai)anes(>  we  signify  that  wti  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  tlicir  tradition. 

"It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  savage  is  more  cruel  than  we, 
and  indeed  we  commonly  think  of  him  as  enraged  and  of  our- 
selves in  ])assive  mood.  Childlike  lie  surely  is,  and  his  cruelties 
when  incensed  are  as  inexcusable  as  the  destruction  of  Lou\'ain 
or  the  firing  of  Sepoys  from  the  guns,  but  are  they  more  shocking 
than  the. lynching  or  burning  of  negroes  at  the  stake,  e\ents  so 
common  in  America  that  evvn  the  sensational  newspapers 
regard  them  as  subjects  of  minor  interest? 

"Clearly,  despite  our  mighty  institutions  of  freedom,  efficient 
systems  of  public  education,  and  the  devotion  of  thousands  of 
our  leaders  to  ideals  of  highest  culture,  tliere  remain  savages 
among  us.  Mere  centuries  of  civilization  combat  the  eons  of 
the  brute.  Within  each  and  every  one  of  us,  supprest  perhaps 
but  always  seeking  to  stalk  forth,  there  lurk  the  dark  lusts  of 
the  animal,  the  haunting  spirit  of  our  gorilla  ancestry.  The 
foundations  of  our  whole  temple  of  cidtiu-e  are  sunken  deep  in 
the  mire  of  ))arbarism.  It  is  this  fundamental  fact  which  de- 
ceives us  into  the  impression  that  a  few  decades  of  contact  with 
men  of  our  own  race  will  suffice  to  civilize  the  savage.  True  they 
soon  learn  to  simulate  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  masters, 
but  the  imitation  is  a  hollow  counterfeit,  no  more  indicative  of 
enlightenment  than  is  the  good  behaA'ior  of  caged  coinicts  a 
guaranty  of  high-mindedness.  To  achieve  civilization,  a  race 
miist  conquer  itself,  each  individual  must  master  the  savage 
within  him.  Cultured  man  has  never  yet  civilized  a  primitive 
race.  Under  our  domination  the  savage  dies,  or  becomes  a 
parasite  or  peon." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


TAKING  THE  WAR  'HUMOROUSLY 
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THK  •HUMOHISTS"  of  France  have  been  lately  ex- 
hibiting to  their  fellow  f-ountrymen  in  Paris  such  gaiety 
as  the  times  have  permitted  them.  Humor  is  a  strange 
word  perhaps  to  apply  to  the  biting  wit  of  many  of  their  legends 
underneath  their  drawings.  Two  Parisian  societies,  the  Societe 
des  Artistes  Humoristes  and  the  Soniete  des  Desinateurs  Hu- 
moristes,  "for  a  number  of  3'ears 
at  swords'  points,"  .says  Mr. 
Alvan  Sanborn,  "are  now  re- 
united in  a  common  thought  of 
solidarity  and  sympathy  for  their 
comrades,  and  are  holding  a  joint 
exhibition  destined  to  create  a 
relief-fund  for  the  humorous  art- 
ists incapacitated  for  work  by 
their  wounds  and  for  the  families 
of  tliose  who  have  fallen  on  the 
lield  of  honor." 

One  of  the  manifest  facts  of 
this  exhibition,  Mr.  Sanborn 
points  out,  is  the  change  come 
over  the  si)irit  of  these  "Abstracts 
and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time." 
"The  caricaturists  (.social  revo- 
lutionists and  internationalists, 
for  the  most  part)  who  have  be(>n 
(by  virtue  of  their  trade)  "agin' 
the  (lovernment  and  'agin'  every 
form  of  constituted  authority, 
including  the  Army,  who  have 
been  wont  to  scroff  at  military 
courage  and  even  patriotism. 
have  l>een  transformed  by  recent 
events  into  forceful  and  convinc- 
ing advocates  of  union,  and  of 
patient,  persistent,  soulful  resis- 
tance to  a  brutal  and  i)erlidious 
invader."  There  is  given  a  list 
of  some  five  of  their  fellows 
already  killed  in  battle;  <'ight  or  more  wounded,  mis.sing.  or  pris- 
oners—these from  among  the  ranks  of  men  who  supplied  much 
of  the  gaiety  of  the  wittiest  city  in  the  world.  The  works  .shown 
have  to  rlo  only  with  the  war,  and  .Mr.  Sanborn's  account  in 
the  Boston  TrauHrnpl  begins  with  Forain,  a  draftsman  whose 
pencil  we  have  often  i)orrowed  from  the  Paris  Figaro: 

"Forain  is  lure  sui)renif.  as  in  all  the  Humorist  Salons  in 
which  he  has  i)articii)ate(l.  His  surj)ri/.ingly  synthetic  peiifjl 
and  his  caustic  wit  are  alike  i)eerless.  Always  the  eruelest  of 
French  caricaturists,  Forain  in  this  war-year  is  crueler  than 
ever -is  he  not  a  native  of  the  martyred  city  of  U«ims:'  And, 
for  one*'  at  h-ast,  then-  is  no  questioning  the  es.s<'ntial  righteous- 
ness of  his  cruelty.  His  drawings  and  their  legends  bla.st  like 
lightning,  burning  their  way  tlirougli  all  outir  temporal  con- 
tingencies into  the  inner  eternal  consciousness,  where  they  leave 
ineradicable  si-ars.  They  constitute  the  most  terrible  arraign- 
ment of  German  barbarism  and  turpitude  that  may  be  hoped  for 
from  the  fictile  arts. 

"Forain,  who  is  too  old  (sixty-three)  to  shoulder  a  musket,  is 
represented  in  the  Army,  1  believi>.  by  a  son;  but  he  has  bet-n 
authorized  to  sketch  at  the  front,  where  he  has  shown  liii'  If 
as  courageous  as  the  soldiers.  Tlif  painter  CJuirand  d.-  S<.  \  '  i. 
now  an  artilleryman,  testifies  to  his  nerve  under  fire. 

"'Forain,'  he  siiys,  "was  cptiluul.     The   other   day,  shrapnds 


They — "You  fliul  l)rMiL;  wnundid  ,i  joke?" 

He— •Well.  I  have  to  laiiKli  to  tliink  how  my  janitor  would  biiwl 
if  I  tnickixl  thLs  mud  over  his  u;i.\('<l  stairs. '" 

— .\  drawing  !>>   Pierri-  Follic.  made  at  the  front. 


fluttered  all  about  him;    he  kept  on  working  with  the  greatest 
good  humor  and  the  most  perfect  calm.' 

"Forain's  legends,  without  the  drawings  of  which  they  are 
])art  and  parcel,  convey  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  corrosive  viru- 
lence of  his  .satire.     Nevertheless,  I  cite  a  few  of  them  here: 

"A  French  sentinel  cries  out  to  a  passing  ambulance  on  which 
the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross  is  conspicuously  displayed:    'Hide 

your   fljig — unless   you    want    to 
get  j-ourself  killed!' 

"A  woman  in  a  devastated 
factory-town  exclaims  to  a  Ger- 
nuin  officer  who  is  making  prison- 
ers of  civilians:  'But  I  recog- 
nize you;  you  used  to  be  otir 
foreman ! ' 

"Forain  entitles  an  odious  tor- 
luring  of  women  and  children  by 
German  soldiers  "  Lcs  Kaiucradcs ' ; 
a  group  of  French  or  Belgian 
civilians  serving  as  a  scre>en  for 
German  troops.  "The  Notabili- 
ties'; a  .sand-dune  strewn  with 
unbiu'ied  women's  corpses,  'The 
School  of  Neutrality';  a  gross 
bon-vivanl  lounging  over  a  bottle 
and  cigar,  and  sighing,  'It's  a  long 
wliilc,  and  we  are  not  advancing,' 
■  Remote  from  the  Front.' 

"Less  cruel,  almost  playful, 
even,  but  no  less  satirical  and 
quite  as  moving,  are:  'The 
Philosophy  of  the  Front' — two 
French  soldiers  contemplating  a 
grave  marked  by  a  rough  cross 
and  a  kepi,  one  of  whom  ob- 
.serves:  'What  would  you  have? 
Such  is  life!'  CQu'esl-ce  que  tu 
nux?     C'csl  la  vie!') 

'"The  Three  o'Clock  War- 
Bulletin' — two  miserable  Parisian 
street  newspaper- venders,  one  of 
whom  says:  'Never  mind,  we'll 
get  them  in  the  end,  we're  so 
rich!' 

"A    conversation    between    a 

soldier   on    guard    in    a    jiillaged 

village   and    a    haggard   band  of 

you've    come    back?     But    they 

We  know  it.     But  one  is  so 


returning    refugees:     'What! 
haven't  stopt  bombarding  us." 
comfortable  at  home." 

"Forain  contrasts  the  calm  courage  and  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  trenches  with  the  pusillanimous  anxiety  of  certain 
ci\ilians  in  a  snappy  dialog  b»>tween  two  of  the  former:  'If  only 
Ihey  hold  out!'     'Who."     'The  civilians.' 

"And  he  indicates  the  virile  role  b(>ing  played  by  religion  in 
the  following:  A  couple  of  soldiers  observe  an  officer  plunged 
deep  in  a  book.  'He'll  know  his  military  inanual  by  heart,' 
says  one  of  them  banteringly.  'His  manual?'  retorts  the  other. 
'It's  his  l)reviary.' 

"Two  sharpshooters,  flat  on  their  stonutchs.  are  picking  off  the 
enemy:  'You  never  miss,  Abbe."  That  doesn't  prevent  me 
from  praying  for  them.'" 

-V  kind  of  Salon  Carre,  Mr.  Sanborn  says,  is  created  by  group- 
ing in  one  room  with  Forain  the  work  of  Poulbot,  Hermann-Paul, 
and  Willefte: 

"Hermann-Paul  is  not  an  artist  of  the  same  caliber  as  Forain. 
Concise  and  incisive  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  he  is  still 
less  .so  than  the  master 

"He  evokes  the  Lu.silnnia  outrage  thus: 

"Europe,  who  is  making  entries  upon  the  pages  of  a  big 
ledger  in  an  office,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  shelves  of 
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judijoial.  dooumonts,  says  to  PraiU'(>  and  Britain,  who  aro  i)rc- 
scnting  h(^r  tho  niodol  of  a  ship: 

;  "'What  arc  you  bringing  tne  now?  Ah!  tho  Lusilanin.  Put 
i,t  there  on  the  middle  shelf  between  Louvain  and  the  children's 
hands.' 

-"And  he  enunciates  with  pleasantry  a  profound  truth  in 
making  a  sturdy  poUu,  reply  to  a  comrad(>  who  inquires  what 
his  business  was  before  the  war: 

"'1  was  a  neurasthenique.' 

"The  gosses  of  Poulbot,  known  and  beloved  of  all  Francis 
(tho  they  have  yet,  I  fancy,  to  acquire  a  transatlantic  reputa- 
tion), are  infinitely  pathetic.  One  need  not  be  the  least  bit 
sentim(>ntal  to  feel  his  eyes  dimmed  at  sight  of  them.  Th(>y  are 
profound,  without,  of  course,  being  aware  of  the  fact,  and  their 
reflections  on  life  are  alike  amusingly  true  to  child  nature  and 
appallingly  true  to  human  nature.  They  are  of  the  same  breed 
(th(-  breed  of  street  sparrows)  as  the  Garrochc  of  Victor  Hugo's 
'Les  Miserables,'  and  their  language  (the  slang  of  the  working 
classes)  is  of  a  sort  of  whicdi  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  render 
the  savor  in  translation.  The  f/o.s.scs  Poulbot  presents  to  us  this 
year  are  mainly  those  of  the  districts  ravaged  by  the  invaders. 

"A  little  girl,  with  her  right  arm  in  a  sling,  is  kneeling  and 
prajing  before  a  wee  bit  of  a  grave  surmounted  with  a  wee  bit 
of  a  cross.  Two  oth(^r  children,  obviously  awestricken,  watch 
her  froni  a  discreet  distance.     One  of  them  whispers: 

"'Sssh!     It's  her  hand.' 

"On  the  edge  of  a  ])urning  village,  a  grotesquely  attired  small 
boy  follows  with  an.xious,  hal('-a\erted  gaze  the  departure  of  a 
couple  of  frightful-looking  Bochc.-t.  "Lucky  for  me,'  he  .solilo- 
quizes, 'my  overcoat's  too  big — they  hain't  seen  my  hands!' 

"A  veritable  little  mother  (a  girl  of  .seven  or  eight  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms  and  a  small  brother  at  her  side)  scrutinizes  uncom- 
prehendingly  a  boy  of  the  pinafore  age,  minus  a  leg,  who  is 
hobbhng  painfully  past  on  crutches.     The  little  mother  exclaims: 

"'Ain't  they  got  no  kids,  then,  the  Bochcs/' 

"In  the  background,  the  flag  of  a  sinking  English  ship.  In 
the  foi-eground,  a  baby  tossed  by  the  waves.  Title:  'The 
]Massacre  of  the  Innocents.'     Text,  the  single  word,  'Maman!' 

"Several  Bochc.s  watch  a  I'ttle  girl  minister  to  the  wants  of  a 
Avounded  comrade.  '  Let  her  give  him  a  drink  of  water  first,'  says 
one  of  them;  'we  can  kill  her  afterward.' 

"A  big  Boche  is  stalking  away  from  a  village  he  has  helped 
to  i)illage  with  a  little  boy  in  his  clutches.  The  little  boy,  more 
concerned  over  his  faihire  to  do  an  errand  with  which  he  had 
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•■  Wha(  are  you  doing  then-?  " 

•■Oh.  getting  a  front  ^'.-.w  for  i)ic  victory  parade.' 

— Sketch  by  Abel  Faivre. 

been  entrusted  than  over  his   own    fate,  and  not  a  little  proud 
of  his  adventure,  cries  out  to  his  sister: 

'"Run,  tell  mama  I'm  prisoner  of  war  with  the  milk-can! 

"Here  and  there  Poulbot  allows  himself  to  be  just   simply 

mischievous.  ,,•,,.        .,    , 

"Recalling  the  venerable  tradition  of  \vv\\v\\  childdom  that 

babies  are  to  be  found  under  cabbages,  lie  mnkrs  a  child  m  a 


cabbage-patch  say  to  her  companions:   'What  if  wc  should  find  a 
httle  iioc/ic'.^'" 

Willette  shows  designs  of  the  i)oihi,  the  muddy  and  tattered 
soldier  with  bristling  beard.  One  with  bandaged  eye,  arm  in 
sling,  swaddled  leg,  stands  befor(>  a  marble  Apollo  of  the  Louvre. 


^■■■Of-^ 


■•  Run  and  tell  mother  tliat  I'm  talven  a  pri.soner  of  war,  I  and  all  my 
pail  of  milk!  "  — Another  of  Poulbot's  sketches. 

Apollo  says:  "You  are  handsomer  than  I;   it  is  the  verdict  of  tho 
Victory  of  Samothrace."     Also 

"He  pays  his  respects  to  the  'French  neutrals'  in  this  retort 
of  a  "poiln  to  a  ward-heeler  type  (standing  on  a  foot-stove)  who 
complains  of  the  length  of  the  war. 

"'You're  right,  civilian,  but  we  shouldn't  have  let  the  enemy 
take  root  in  our  country  for  a  little  matter  of  forty-four  years.' 

"And  to  the  foreign  neutrals,  in  this  allegory:  . 

"France,  with  her  foot  on  the  chest  of  prostrate  Germany, 
stands  ready,  sword  in  hand,  to  deal  the  death-blow.  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  remonstrate^  'Arrete, 
Gallia!  no  lui  fais  pas  son  afifaire;  a  lui  qui  fait — la  notre!'  (a 
play  upon  words  which  may  be  loosely  and  lamely  paraphrased: 
'Stop,  Gallia!  Doii't  settle  the  hash  of  him  who  provides  us 
with — ^ours!') " 

Stienlen,  a  Swiss  long  domiciled  in  France,  is  master  of  an  art 
which  is  "a  veritable  Gospel  of  Pity."  He  has  ''fathomed  the 
depths  of  human  suffering,"  and  his  "entire  career  has  been  con- 
secrated to  the  downtrodden  and  opprest."  He  now  portrays 
the  sufferings  of  the  unmobilized  victims  of  the  conflict: 

"It  is  not  long  since  I  talked  with  the  sister  of  a  woman  of  an 
invaded  province  who  was  employed  by  the  Bodies,  along  with 
other  people  of  her  \illage,  to  protect  them  from  their  adversa- 
ries. 'They  pretend  we're  not  chivalrous,'  cynically  observes  a 
Bochc  officer,  'and  yet  we  take  the  greatest  pains  to  make  way 
for  the  ladies.'  The  French  soldiers  called  out  to  this  living 
rampart  to  lie  down,  in  order  not  to  obstruct  their  fire;  but  th(\v 
were  quite  unable  to  do  so,  because  their  drivers  prodded  theni 
from  behind  with  their  bayonets  (as  elephant-drivers  prod  their 
I)achyderms)  and  stood  ready  to  impale  them  on  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  resistance  or  of  ruse.  Thus,  from  the  rear  and 
from  the  front  alike  death  m(>naeed  them. 

''Bodies,  in  the  background,  are  brutally  pushing  old  men, 
women,  and  childr(>n  before  them.  A  mother  endeavors  to 
shield  a  babe  in  arms,  while  two  toddlers  huddle  into  her  skirts. 
Other  women  and  several  girls, ,\ainly  try  to  recoil,  with  gestiu-es 
of  horror.  An  old  man  wards  off  with  uplifted  arm  the  butt  of  a 
Bodn  nuisket.  while  other  old  men.  whose  \isages  are  unruffled, 
display  the  stoical  courage  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  fact'  to 
face  with  the  Avild  beasts  of  the  arena 

"Willette  also  offers  chronicles  of  frighlfulness:  a  ))roject 
for  a  stained-glass  window  including  a  rose  window  of  the  Reims 
Cathedral  after  the  bombardment;  the  butchiTy  l\v  the  Bodies 
of  a  seven-year-old  boy.  because  he  threatened  them  w'ith  a 
toy  gun,  entitled  Un  Brave,'  and  accompanied  by  the  line 
'They  use  their  powder  on  the  sparrows';  and  the  crucifixion 
of  a  child  at  Cernay.  " 
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LEST   WE   FORGET   BELGIUM 

THE  BEST  OF  US  may  come  to  foel  a  weariness  in 
well-doing  when  the  appeals  are  large  and  continuous. 
Nations  more  remote  than  Belgium  present  demands 
upon  our  pity  and  help  exceeding  in  insistence  even  hers,  so  it 
has  iK'en  claimed  V)v  some.  But  the  million  and  a  half  destitute 
Belgians  remaining  in  their  homeland  have  still  to  be  kept 
alive  by  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  of  Relief,  and  funds 
for  this  work  must  continue  to  flow.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  thinks 
the  best  way  of  preventing  any  possible  neglect  of  so  great  a 
matter  is  "to  repeat  once  more  the  great  truths  upon  which 
rested  the  whole  original  claim,  not  so  much  on  our  .sympathy 
as  on  our  common  honesty."  This  he  does  in  a  letter  to  .several 
prominent  British  newspapers,  and  does  with  so  nuich  vigor 
and  literary  skill  as  to  be  their  own  excuse  for  the  reiteration  of 
what  he  calls  "four  trui.sms,  all  toweringh-  self-evident'": 

"First,  of  cour.se,  the  mere  badness  of  the  story  is  almost  loo 
big  to  be  held  in  the  mind.  There  have  been  stories  of  a  woman 
or  a  child  actually  roblx'd  of  reason  for  life  l)y  the  mere  ocular 
shock  of  .some  revolting  cruelty  done  in  their  presence.  There 
was  really  a  danger  of  sometliing  of  the  kind  'parab'zing  pur 
}iroti'st  against  the  largest  iind,  by  tlK^iclp  of  Clod.  1  lie  last  of  the 
crinn'S  of  the  Prussian  kings.  The  onlookers  might  ha^■e  been 
struck  into  a  sort  of  gibbering  imbecility  and  even  amiability 
by. the  full  and  indefensible  finality. of  .the  foul  stroke.  We  had 
no  machine  that  could  measure  th«\  stunning  dire<-tness  of  the 
blow  from  hell.  We  could  hardly  realize  an  enormous  public  act 
whii-h  the  actor  did  not  wish  to  excuse,  but  only  to  execute. 
Yet  such  an  act  was  the,occ\ipatibn  of  Belgiuiii;  ;  almost  the 
only  act  in  history  for  which  there  was  quite  simi)ly  and  literally 
nothing  to  be  said.  Bad  history  is'the  whole  basis  of  Prussia, 
but  even  in  bad  history  the  Prussians  could  find  no  precedent 
and  no  palliation,  and  the  jnore  intelligent  TVussians  did  not  try. 
A  few  were  so  feeble-minded. as  to  say.thej'  hatl  found  dangerous 
documents  in  Brussels,  as  if  what  they  had  done  could  ])ossibly 
be  excused  ))y  things  they  di<l  not  know  when  they  did  it.  This 
almost  ]>iteous  lai)s«^  in  argument  was,  howevir,  covered  u|)  by 
*.he  cleverer  I'nissians  as  quickly  as' might  be.  They  preferred 
to  stand  without  a  rag  of  reason  on  them  than  with  .such  a  rag 
as  that.  Before  we  come  to  the  monstrous  material  sulTering 
there  is  in  th*-  existing  situation  an  abstract  unreason,  nay,  an 
nbstract  insanity,  which  the  brain  of  man  must  not  bear.  .\ 
nightnuire  must  not  abide  to  the  end.  The  tiniest  trace  of 
Prussian  %ictory  that  remains  will  make  us  tliink  of  something 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  of  something  like  the  victory  of 
the-  beasts  over  mankind." 

1m  the  seconrl  place,  he  continues,  and  to  the  English  mind  a 
malt«T  of  immediate  concern,  "this  murder  has  been  done  upon  a 
IM'ople  of  such  proximity  and  familiarity  that  there  can  not  be 
any  mistake  about  the  matt«'r"; 

"There  is  some  shiidowy  justification  for  the  coniparat  i\  c 
indilTeri-nce  to  the  wrongs  of  \<ry  remote  jMoples;  for  it  is  not 
lasy  for  us  to  guess  how  much  slavery  shocks  a  negi'o  or  canni- 
balism a  cannibal.  But  the  innkeepers  and  shopkeepers  of 
Ostend  felt  exactly  as  the  iimkc-ipers  and  shoi)keepers  of  D()\er 
wotild  feel.  We  have  to  imagine  a  i)rehistoric  cruelty  coinint^ 
suddenly  upon  a  scene  which  was  civilized  and  almost  conunon- 
place.  hnaginc^  tigers  breaking  out  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  eating  all  the  ]>eople  in  .Mliany  Street;  imagine  Hed  Indians 
exhibited  jit  ()l,\inpia  scalping  e\(ry  pa.s.serby  from  that  place 
to  Hammersmith  Broadway;  inuigine  Jack  the  Hipper  crowned 
King  of  White<-ha|)el  and  conducting  his  executions  in  broad 
daylight  outsi<le  the  Tube  station  at  Aldgate;  imagine  a.s  nnidi 
as  you  can  of  what  is  violent  and  contradictory  in  an  overt urt\ 
of  all  modern  life  by  troglodytes;,  and  you  are  still  falling  .short 
of  thefearfid  Belgian  scene  in  that  familiar  Belgian  .s<'enery.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  about  a  case 
.so  close  to  us.  Chinos*'  tortures  nuiy  not  be  (juit*-  .so  fantastic 
a.s  travelers  tell  us;  Si^H-ria  may  not  be  .so  desolate  as  its  fugitives 
say  it  is;  but  w(>  could  no  more  iii'ent  such  a  inassacre  in  Belgium 
than  we  could  a  massacre  in  l^alhani.  The  things  of  shameless 
shame  that  have  been  done  are  something  worse  than  prodigies, 
worse  than  nightman's,  worse  than  devilries;    they  are  facts. 

Thirdly,  this  peoj)le  we  have  heard  of  daily  have  endured  tliis 
unheard-of  t  hing,  and  endtired  it  for  us.  There  are  countless  cases 
for   1  onipassion    among   the   bewildering   aiul    heartrendinc   b-. 


products  of  the  war;  but  this  is  not  a  case  for  compassion.  This 
is  a  ca.se  for  that  mer«>  working  minimum  of  a  sense  of  honor  that 
makes  us  repay  a  poor  man  who  has  advanced  his  last  penny  to 
post  a  letter  we  have  forgotten  to  stamp.  In  this  respect 
Belgium  stands  alone;  and  the  claims  even  of  other  Allies  may 
well  stand  asid(>  till  she  is  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  There 
has  been  self-sacrilice  e\'ery where  else;  but  it  was  self-sacrifico 
of  individuals,  each  for  his  own  country;  the  Servian  dying 
for  Servia,  or  the  Italian  for  Italy.  But  the  Belgian  did  not 
merely  die  for  Belgium.  Belgium  died  for  Europe.  Not  only  was 
the  soldier  .sacrificed  for  the  nation;  the  nation  was  sacrificed 
for  mankind.  It  is  a  sacrifice  which  is,  I  think,  quite  unique 
even  among  Christians;  and  quite  inconceivable  among  pagans. 
If  we  even  jirivately  utter  a  murmur,  or  even  privately  grudge 
a  penny  for  binding  the  wounds  of  so  solitary  and  exceptional  a 
martyr,  we  oursehes  shall  be  something  almost  as  solitary  and 
exceptional.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  nearest  to  the  state  of  that 
unspeakable  sociologist  who  persuaded  his  wife  to  partake  of  a 
simultaneous  suicide,  and  then  himself  cheerfully  lived  on." 

Finally,  and  fourthly: 

"  If  there  be  any  one  on  this  earth  who  does  not  find  the  final 
siu'cess  of  such  crime  more  than  the  mind  can  bear;  if  there  be 
any  one  who  does  not  feel  it  as  the  more  graphic  since  it  walks 
among  the  tramway-lines  and  lamj)-posts  of  a  life  like  our  own; 
if  there  be  any  one  who  does  not  feel  that  to  b(>  caught  napping 
about  Belgium  is  like  being  caught  robbing  one's  mother  on  her 
death-bed;  there  still  remains  a  sort  of  brutal  compassion  for 
bodily  pain,  which  has  been  half  admitted  here  and  there,  even 
by  the  oi)j)ressors  themselves.  If  we  do  not  do  a  great  deal 
more  cAen  than  we  have  already  done,  it  may  yet  be  .said  of  us 
that  we  left  it  to  the  very  butchers  of  this  nation  to  see  that  it 
did  not  bleed  to  death." 


A   TURNCOAT   SON   OF   BRITAIN 

ONE  of  the  "strangest  phenomena  of  the  war"  is  declared 
l>y  H.  Collin.son  Owen  to  be  the  anti-English  bitterness 
of  one  of  England's  own  sons.  "Herr"  Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain,  we  are  told,  is  "the  bearer  of  a  good  name, 
the  son  of  good  people";  he  renounced  England  as  his  country 
after  marrying  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Wagner,  the 
composer,  and  is  the  author  of  wliat  has  been  regarded  a  monu- 
mental work,  "The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
of  which  tile  KaiscT  is  said  to  have  taken  80,(K)()  copies.  Since 
th(»  war  liroke  out,  "one  seems  to  hear  him  groaning,  'I  have  one 
hate  and  one  alone — PiUgland.'"  says  Mr.  Owen.  The  vials  of 
his  wrath  are,  moreover,  jwured  forth  through  the  medium  of  the 
l)ages  of  The  Xorth  Avicriain  Rerietr,  and,  declares  Mr.  Owen,  the 
article  is  of  a  nature  "which  for  sheer  malevolence  and  mis- 
ri'pre.sentation  stands  exceedingly  high  in  a  form  of  literature  in 
which  Gtrmany  leads  the  world."  Indeed,  the  a<*t  of  The 
liiririr  in  even  publishing  the  article  is  stigmatized  by  the 
writ«r  ill  the  London  Standard  as  "amazing"  and  "unneutral," 
•for  the  article  is  so  manifestly  and  ^■illainously  false  that  it  is 
lending  open  sujiport  to  Germany's  subterranean  campaign  in 
.\merica  to  publish  it." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  writes  at  length  ui)on  the  transformation 
that  English  character  has  undergone  in  the  change  from  an 
agricultural  life  to  a  devotion  to  "trade,  industry,  and,  above 
all,  the  material  accumulation  of  wealth."  He  proceeds,  in 
TItc  Renew: 

'  "A  deei)-going  change  of  character  in  the  population  is  con- 
nected with  this  turn  of  affairs  which  has  so  completely  changed 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  Englishman.  The  England  of  old  had 
been  al)le  to  enjoy  the  priceless  treasure  of  an  absolute  immunity 
against  a  foe  from  without,  and,  as  already  shown,  it  had  waged 
its  wars  with  ali(>n  troops.  For  this  reason  agriculture  and 
country  life  flourished  and — as  the  old  poets  sang  and  modern 
scientists  \Vitli  their  statistics  prove — not  only  were  the  pro- 
jirietors  more  ])rosperous  than  to-day,  but  also  the  small  lease- 
holders and  the  laborers.  England  was  known  throughout  all 
Europe  for  its  comfort  and  its  'merriness.'  A  traveler  of  the 
fifteenth  century  observes  that  the  English  are  less  plagued  by 
hard  work  than  most  people;  lead  a  more  refined  life  and  dedi- 
(ate   tlienis;l\es   to   spiritual   interests.     Another  praises  their 
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inccmiparable  'courtesy.'  But  all  that  has  changed.  As  to  the 
'sptfitual  interests'  in  the  England  of  to-day  I  have  something 
to  say  in  my  essay  on  'German  Liberty.'  But  so  far  as  'merry 
old  England'  is  concerned — ^and  who  does  not  love  its  fine  flower 
as  given  to  us  by  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott  from  the  spacious 
ages  of  Henry  VIIl.  and  Queen  Elizabeth? — this  same  England 
began  to  vanish,  at  first  gradually,  then  with  amazing  rapidity, 
but  always  in  direct  proportion  to,  tho  in  inverse  ratio  with, 
the  development  of  its  overseas  commerce  and  industry.  The 
novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  retain  this  atmosphere  in  a 
kind  of  sultry  and  eery  afterglow;  the  g(>nius  of  Dickens  shows 
it  lighting  up  the  hearts  of  a  few  naive  and  twisted  souls  waver- 
ing toward  death — ^between  caricature  and  a  melancholy  insight 
into  their  own  unreal  and  shadowy  destiny.  To-day  the  last 
trace  has  vanished;  to-day  England  has  nothing  to  show  of 
geniality,  nor  broad,  good-natured  humor,  nor  gaiety — so  far 
as  the  national  life  is  concerned.  All  is  haste,  money, 
noise,  pomp,  vulgarity,  ostentation,  arrogance,  envy.  Who 
does  not  recall  the  beautiful  old 
English  Christmas  garnished  with 
palm-branches  and  mistletoe  under 
which  innocent  kisses  were  stol<Mi'.' 
Thirty  years  ago  no  Englishman 
coidd  ha\'e  been  lured  from  his  home 
on  this  day;  to-day  the  restaurants 
of  London  are  bespoken  weeks  in 
advance;  family  jostles  family  at 
thousands  of  tables.  An  orgj'  of 
drinking,  eating,  and  noise  ensues, 
until  midnight  sounds,  when  there 
is  an  outburst  in  unison  of  some 
trivial  gutter-song,  or  the  obnoxious 
and  tiresome  '  For  He's  a  Jolly  Gotxl 
Fellow.'  After  which  the  tables  arv 
cleared  away  and  young  men  and 
women  abandon  themselves  to  nIo- 
lent  and  i)romiscuous  negro-dances, 
while  their  ciders  play  bridge  in  ad- 
joining rooms.  I  believe  no  sane 
Englishman  will  dispute  my  word 
when  1  declare:  'Once  we  were 
merry;    we  are  merry  no  more.' 

"It  is  my  absolute  conviction 
that  this  catastrophe,  this  complete 
destruction  of  English  gaiety,  En- 
glish wisdom,  and  English  honesty 
(for  this,  too,  was  once  proverbial), 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  people  whose  social  fabric  was 

thus  like  a  house  divided  against  itself  were  suddenly  aban- 
doned or  seduced  into  a  devotion  to  war,  trade,  and  piracy.  All 
culture — religion,  education,  art,  arms,  law.  social  customs — 
must,  if  it  is  to  penetrate  the  entire  nation,  have  as  its  postulate 
a  unity  among  the  people  so  that  the  humblest  citizen  may  share 
in  it.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  liow  fully  this  condition  is  ful- 
filled in  Germany.  In  England  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort. 
No  sooner  was  the  worthy  Anglo-Saxon  peasant  converted  into 
a  freebooter  than  we  behold  the  'blond  beast,'  as  Nietzsche 
saw  it  in  his  immeasurable  dream;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
•refined'  nobles  of  the  fifteenth  century  lost  their  'spiritual  inter- 
ests' and  begun  to  lust  after  gold  than  the  heartless  slave- 
dealer  stood  revealed— a  creature  distinguished  from  the  Spanish 
robber  merely  through  his  hypocrisy.  There  is  no  human  type 
more  brutal'than  the  brutal  Englishman,  for  brutality  forms 
the  very  basis  of  his  being.  He  may  not  be  evil  at  heart;  he 
may  be  frank,  energetic,  and  courageous.  But  he  is  submerged 
in  an  Ethiopian  ignorance;  he  has  never  undergone  the  discipline 
of  obedience  and  reverence;  he  knows  of  no  other  ideal  than 
that  of  'fighting  his  way  through.'  As  is  nearly  always  the 
case,  this  crudity  has  gradually  saturated  almost  the  entire 
nation  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  top.  Some  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  considered  infra  dig.  for  a  member  of  the  aristocracy 
to  devote  himself  to  manufacture,  trade,  or  finance.  To-day 
the  head  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  house  of  Scotland,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  King  himself,  is  a  banker." 

In  retort  Mr.  Owen  turns  to  remind  "Herr"  Chamberlain  of 
Belgium  and  "the  waters  off  Queenstown  thick  with  the  drown- 
ing women  and  babies  of  the  Lusitaniar  which  he  omits. to  nieri- 
tion.     He  reviews  a  few  more  of  "Herr"  Chamberlain's  charges: 

"He  taunts  us  with  being  an  unwarHke  nation:  'Even  to-day 
the  larger  part  of  the  Regular  British  Army  consists  of  Celtic 


Irishmen  and  Celtic  Scots;  the  real  Englishman  enlists  but 
seldom.'  We  have  never  yet  fought  our  own  battles:  'In 
England's  battles  of  the  past  Enghshrnen  may  have  borne  the 
command,  but  the  armies  consisted  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
chiefly  German.'  He  forgets,  surely,  that  his  adopted  country- 
men love  dearly  to  dub  us  as  mercenaries.  And  he  does  not 
even  see,  so  German  is  he,  that  he  is  paying  us  a  high  compli- 
ment when  he  says  that  'England  has  never  by  force  of  arms 
undertaken  wars  of  conquest.'  " 

"Herr"  Chamberlain's  offense,  in  Mr.  Owen's  eyes,  must  be 
shared  by  America,  since  it  gives  him  the  chance  to  commit  it. 
It  passes  "one's  comprehension,"  declares  Mr.  Owen,  that  "a 
sober  publication  like  The  North  American  Review  should  publish 
such  a  passage  as  this": 

"And,  behold,  with  modern  England  we  find  ready  to  hand 
the  modern  English  statesman.     For  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  pre- 


ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  FROM  THE   HUMORISTS'    EXHIBITIO.N. 

riic  return  of  the  victorious  French,  as  imagined  by  A.  Willette. 


eisely  a  man  of  this  caliber.  For  years  he  has  assumed  the  chair 
at  conferences  for  the  preservation  of  peace — in  order  that  the 
well-planned  war  might  find  no  obstacle  in  its  Avay;  for  years  he 
has  sought  a  rnpprorhoiK  nt  with  Germany — in  order  that  the 
honorable  German  statesmen  and  diplomatists  might  not  suspect 
the  war  of  annihilation  that  was  being  prepared.  The  German 
Emperor  had  almost  succeeded  at  the  last  moment  in  avoiding 
the  danger  of  war.  but  Grey,  the  anointed  apostle  of  peace,  knew 
how  to  play  his  cards  so  that  the  cataclysm  became  inevitable. 

"And  yet  he  is  able  to  manipulate  events  in  such  a  fashion 
that  Germany,  out  of  her  dire  necessity — for  now  all  men  may 
perceive  how  otherwise  she  would  ha\e  been  utterly  lost — is 
forced  to  violate  this  alleged  neutrality.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  the  entire  English  fleet  is  mobilized— 
this  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  ostensibly  for  a  sort  of  harm- 
less inspection  by  the  King.  Precisely  at  the  very  time  arranged 
for  the  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand  a  friendly  Ai.sit  of 
battle-ships  to  Kiel  is  arranged,  for  other  attempts  to  spy  out 
the  defenses  of  that  harbor  had  not  succeeded.  Such  to-day  is 
political  England-rpreciseh'  as  Burke  had  predicted  it  would 
become:    a  nation  of  dissemblers,  forgers,  liars,  and  cheats." 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press,  even,  have  its  limitation,  accord- 
ing to  IVIr.  Owen,  who  leptiires  Colonel  Harvey  roundly  for 
printing  this  criticism  of  England.     He  protests: 

"Surely  the  editor  of  The  North  Ainerican  Review  knows  that 
England  did  not  arrange  for  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  even  tho  he  may  incline  to  the  strange 
belief  that  'the  German  Emperor  had  almost  succeeded  at  the 
last  moment  in  avoiding  the  danger  of  war.'  As  a  matter  of 
sober  fact  we  may  presume  that  the  editor  of  The  Review  knows 
exactly  how  barren  of  truth  and  how  highly  charged  with  malevo- 
lence and  lies  are  the  wild   outpourings  of  'Herr'  Chamberlain." 


^^  HAT  THE  WOMEN  CAN  DO 


IV   AMERICAN   WOMEN   wisli   to   render   "a    peiKc-linie 
service   to   the   State   comparable   only   to    the   Red-Cross 
service  in  time  of  war,"  let  them  organize  suburban  charity 
••ndeavor  on  the  basis  of  team-work.     This  is  the  counsel  of  a 
woman  writer  in  The  Survey  (New  York),  who  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  "the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  waking  up 
to   tlie  cha^)tic  condition  of  their  reforms  and  charities,   have 
been  having  themselves  organized  and  'surveyed,'"  the  suburbs, 
"individually  and  generically.  go  unsurveyed."     Altho  women's 
societies  raise  and  dispense  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  children 
and  sick  people,  we  read,  and  other  millions  for  churches,  some 
millions    of    the    total    are    "wasted"    and    some    "worse    than 
wasted."     There    Ls    no    1  cam-work    in    the    .spending    and    no 
"plan  toward  an  ultimate  end."     To  make  clear  the  contention, 
the    writer  instances  communities    where    child-labor    in    glass- 
mills  and    siik-niills   is   "the   merest   <'onimonplace.  "      Here   wc 
find  that  !?;},CKK)  annually  is  expended  in  nursing  sick  mill-hands, 
giving  Christmas  dinners,  and  tlic  like.      Now,  .says  the  Surrcif 
writer,  the  $."i,tK)()  is  wasted  becau.so  it  leaves  no  lasting  effecl. 
and    "it    is  all    to   spend   over   again   the   next   year."     On    ilie 
other  hand,  if  the  .same  money  had  bj-en  invested  in  "a  market- 
house  to  make  connections  b(>tween  buyer  and  farm-wagon  so  as 
to  give   the   mill-hantl's  family   more  and   better  food   for   his 
wages,  the  town  would  be  one  step  further  along  toward  a  .sensi- 
ble conduct  of  its  affairs."     Or  if  the  .'?;5,(M)()  had  been  spent  by 
.111  intelligent    poor-board,  "maintenance  could  have  been  given 
to  some  case  of  incipient  di.sease  in  time,  and  the  ouni-e  of  i)rc- 
v«'nlion  would  have  proved  the  pound  of  cure."     Again,  if  .*I().(MJ<) 
ha<l  b»'en  spent  in  prose<-ution  of  the   "wilful  employer  of  hjiby 
workers"    the   sum    woubl    havt'    been    well    s|)ent.      Hclurnmg. 
however,  to  the  more  practicable  figure  of  ^"i.OOO  per  year,  the 
writer  j'laims  that  if  this  sun)  were  used  "to  provide  some  whole- 
some,   democratic,    desirable    i)laci-   of   amusement    for    workiiit: 
boys  and  girls  of  the  suburb,  the  town  would  sjive  anu»zingl.\   on 
the  court-costs  and  communily-<'osts  of  juvenile  criin*." 

The  suburban  region  tributary  to  Wilkes-Barre,  I'a..  with  its 
twenty-one  boroughs,  one  lhird-<-Iass  city,  and  seven  or  eight 
large  townships,  is  cited  by  the  writer  as  typical  of  thousan<ls 
of  mining-villages  and  mill-towns  north  of  Mason  and  Di.xon's 
line.  Therefore,  this  region  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  the 
opportunities  that  await  concerted  ;nlion  by  intelligent  modern 
charity-workers.     We  read: 

"  In  th»'  Wilkes-Barre  district,  the  suburban  towns  need  no  one 
thing  so  terribly,  .so  dangerously,  as  anuisements.  Recreation 
young  people  will  luive,  even  if  they  go  short  of  food  and  fire  and 
.sleep  to  buy  it.  Especially  is  there  a  denumd  for  five-«-ent  and 
len-<-enl  amu.sements  for  evenings,  sonu'thing  as  di-nuxratic  as 
the  moving-pictine  shows,  but  with  more  air  and  more  chance 
for  visiting,  talk,  and  laughter.  Amateur  theatricals,  singing 
.societies,  band  con<'erts,  midsummer  waterside  sports  with 
races,  outfloor  fairs  and  markets,  even  by  inoordiglit — any  of 
tlie.se  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  women's  ai<l  societies  of  a  siibnrl, 
coidd  push  to  a  lively  success. 

"Why  should  not  a  civic  clui),  for  instance,  own  the  lust 
nicklet  in  a  little  town,  show  the  best  pictures  to  be  had,  .set  a 
standard  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  make  money  on  the 
business'.'  The  advertising  o]>portunities  of  a  thriving  j>icture- 
show  are  just  beginning  to  be  ajiprecialed;  .some  «lay  the  nicklets 
will  take  the  place  of  the  salocns  in  Penn.syjvania's  industrial 
districts  as  seed-l)e(ls  and  forcing-frames  for  local  politiral 
booms;  and  for  popularizing  health  jmipjiganda.  they  \e 
already  proved  themselves  a  masterly  agency.  If  local  women 's 
s.M'ieli,.,s  would  determinedly  binil  themselves  to  coO|)eralinn 
...  a  civic  club  niigiil  put  itself  on  a  financial  footing  quite 


different  from  the  alms-begging,  penny-picking  drudgery  of  the 
aid  societies,  and  manage  its  town  work  really  as  a  business, 
with  a  credit-balance  showing  always  on  the  bank-book." 

But  the  most  immediate  need  in  the  line  of  amu.semenl,  we 
read,  is  to  provide  "good,  cheap  dancing-places."  Every  little 
.sc>ttlement  of  Ihe  suburbs  has  "at  least  one  undesirable  dance- 
liall,  if  not  actually  a  bad  one."  At  the  .same  time  the  foreign 
element  of  these  localities  is  held  up  to  our  clearer  vision  when 
the  writer  says: 

"Among  the  foreign  groups  in  the  mining-towns,  the  Austrian- 
born  and  Russian-born  nationalities  settle  solidly  by  neighbor- 
hoods; their  dancing  is  generally  done,  each  nationality  bv 
itself,  and  in  halls  rented  from  saloon-keepers  of  their  own 
pf>oi)le.  Coinmittees  of  young  men  manage  these  undertakings, 
and  mothers  and  fathers  patronize  them  almost  equally  with 
their  grown  sons  and  daughters;  kegs  of  beer  are  generally 
retailed  by  the  committee  from  a  table  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  so 
that  the  occasion  is  relatively  "dry'  or  superabundantly  'wet' 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committe(>;  and  very  late  hours  are 
customary. 

"But  uncouth  as  the  bearing  and  appearance  of  these  dancers 
may  be  to  strange  American  eyes,  and  sinister  as  is  the  interpre- 
tation often  placed  by  outsiders  upon  the  fact  of  a  fifteen- 
minute  intermission  l)etween  dances,  these  balls  are  in  most 
instances  perfectly  respectable  affairs,  quite  neighborhood  and 
tribal  matters,  and  by  no  means  lax  in  observance*  of  the  i)ro- 
l)rieties.  B«ginning  to  dance  at  seven  and  keeping  it  up  till 
two,  when  every  .soul  at  the  ball,  fiddlers  and  all,  has  done  a 
nine-hour  day-shift  to-day  in  mine  or  mill,  and  will  do  a  nine- 
hour  day-shift  to-morrow,  the  patrons  of  the  occa.sion  find 
fifteen-minute  int(-rvals  between  si)ins  no  more  than  reasonable 
leisure.  A  Slovak  or  Polish  neighborhood  ball  in  a  Pennsylvania 
town  is  not  to  be  interpreted  bv  the  customs  of  the  Bowerv  or 
San  .huui  Hill." 

Becau.se  th(\v  have  "too  inucli  New  York  in  their  oye,"  we 
are  informed  by  the  writer,  casual  reporters  or  sociologists 
(requently  do  not  see  things  rightly  in  their  observation  of  the 
immigrants  of  our  <'oal-fields.  Yet  the  real  danger  to  the  young 
in  their  r-raving  to  dance  is  slated  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  cheap  mi.xed  dance  of  the  English-speaking  jieople 
of  a  town  which  the  sen.sible  foreign  mothers  dread  for  their 
girls  and  boys,  and  which  the  Scotch.  Welsh.  English,  and 
Yankee  mothers  never  look  in  ui)on  or  supervi.se.  The.se  public 
affairs  take  place  in  the  smallest  hamlets,  are  a  money-making 
speculation  on  the  part  of  a  shadowy  .somebody  of  no  financial 
standing;  and  are  visited,  the  jwlice  ixTmitting.  by  Hying 
squadrons  of  cadets,  street-walkers,  and  riffraff  from  any  of 
the  larger  towns  within  twenty  miles.  Patroiuige  of  this  latter 
.sort  is  all  too  apt  to  entail  visits  to  near-by  saloons  by  ])arties  of 
men  and  girls  under  the  leadership  of  .soiue  of  the  strangers,  and 
a  decided  let  ting-down  of  the  social  restraint  that  existed  b(>fore 
their  coming.     This  is  putting  the  ease  mildly. 

"Denouncing  the  bad  dance-hall  achieves  preci.selv  nothing 
but  the  waste  of  vahuible  -hot  air.'  There  must  be  coiniH-tition, 
competition  upward.  The  problem  is  quite  as  much  one  of 
manners  and  social  sanctions  as  it  is  of  morals;  of  enthusiasm 
and  glamour  and  young  energy  and  best  dresses  and  new  neck- 
ties and  collars,  as  it  is  of  the  temi)erance-que.stion.  It  is  a 
well-founded  human  i)roblem,  not  a  situation  dug  up  by  re- 
formers for  professional  exercise. 

"An<l  as  it  is  a  social  problem,  it  is  peculiarly  women's  prob- 
1  .m;  for  women  set  the  social  patterns  of  a  conimunitv  in 
amusement-matters. 

"If  what  is  true  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  district  is  true  of  all  the 
industrial  towns  of  the  North  to-day.  women's  societies  the 
country  over  have  an  unparalleled  opiiortunitv  for  constriicti\«< 
work.  The  amusements  of  all  Ihe  little  towns  waiting  to  be 
energized,   conlrolled.    made    over,    nuiltii)lied    tenfold!       With 
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tfiim-wurk  in  poor-rcliof,  tcani-vvork  in  the  niirsiny;  of  Ihr  sick — 
enough,  at  any  rale,  to  prevent  llic  waste  of  effort  and  ineddle- 
soni(>  OA-erlai)])ing  from  whieh  we  suffer  now  —women  ouglit  to 
have  a  margin  of  energy  left." 


WAR'S  BLOW  TO  MILITARISM 

THE  DANCIER  OF  PEACE,  especially  of  a  long  peace- 
period,  is  that  it  propagates  militarists.  Such  is  the 
contention  of  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  who  says 
that  he  doubts  "whether  there  are  any  honest  militarists  now 
left  in  Europe."  At  the  same  time  he  scores  the  pacifist  for 
his  "holier-than-thou"  attitude.  That  war  is  wicked  (h(>  mili- 
tarist knows  as  well  as  his  peace-loving  fellow  citizen.  W;u'  is 
the  result  of  the  "greediness  and  bhndness  and  want  of  faith" 
of  our  whole  soeietj'.  But  if  the  pacifist  is  "shocked  by  war," 
was  he  shocked  "by  those  sins  of  peace  that  have  made  war 
possible"?  On  the  other  hand,  this  observer  tells  us  that  the 
dulness  of  peaceful  years  irks  the  militarist.  He  craves  the 
excitement  of  war,  beheving  it  will  "cure  his  dulness."  Of 
course,  "he  must  find  a  high  moral  justification"  for  his  desire. 
Therefore  he  argues  that  war  has  been  "ordained  by  God  as  a 
means  of  purifying  and  uplifting  the  human  race."  He  avers 
that  war  eliminates  the  unfi<^,  when,  in  truth,  it  eliminates  the  fit. 

War,  says  the  militarist,  "encourages  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice."  But,  as  this  writer  bitingly  observes,  "so  does 
pestilence";  yet  he  does  admit  that  in  conditions  of  health  and 
happiness  we  have  not  the  opportunity^  to  practise  certain 
virtues  which  are  called  upon  when  circumstances  are  quite  the 
reverse.  Nevertheless,  "except  in  this  one  matter  of  war,  no 
one  suggests  that  we  should  invite  calamities  so  that  we  may 
become  more  virtuous."  If  the  militarist  only  stopt  to  think 
he  would  see  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  he  should  dis- 
tinguish war  from  any  other  calamity.  In  his  desire  for.  ex- 
citement, however,  he  does  not  think  at  all  except  that  war  is 
"more  exciting  than  any  other  calamity."  But  after  one  year 
of  the  strife,  the  militarist  discovers  that  "war  has  its  dulness 
no  less  than  peace."  What  is  more,  "it  is  the  dulness  of  the 
war,  more  perhaps  than  all  its  horrors,  that  is  converting  the 
militarists."  If  the  latter  are  to  survive  the  actual  test  of  war 
it  must  be  a  "very  short  and  victorious"  one,  Hke  that  of  1870 — 
not  like  that  of  1914. 

To  turn  then  to  the  pacifists,  we  are  reminded  that  '  iLsy  are  a 
part  of  the  nation  in  peace  .  .  .  and  they  can  not  cease  to  be  a 
part  of  it  when  it  goes  to  war."  Moreover,  war  does  not  result 
"only  because  a  few  madmen  or  criminals  plan  it,  nor  even 
because  some  diplomatists  bungle  secretly."  Our  whole  society, 
"in  its  greediness  and  blindness  and  want  of  faith,"  is  responsible 
for  this  war,  "  if  Europe  at  large  is  at  all  responsible,"  the  writer 
explains,  adding  that — 

"Men  are  able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  bloody  con- 
flicts of  war  only  because  they  have  consented  to  the  slower 
and  more  silent,  but  not  less  pitiless,  conflicts  of  peace.  The 
pacifist  is  shocked  by  war,  but  has  he  been  shocked  by  those 
sins  of  peace  that  have  made  war  possible?  The  militarist 
is  right  when  he  says  that  war  is  part  of  the  struggle  for 
life.  It  is  indeed  a  redudio  ad  absurdum  of  the  struggle  for 
life,  showing  us  that  when  we  regard  ourselves  as  animals 
we  become  animals  without  animal  wsdom  and  continence. 
But  has  the  pacifist,  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  tried  to  mitigate 
the  struggle  for  life  in  peace;  has  he  refused  to  profit  by  it? 
If  not,  he  has  no  right  to  say  that  he  is  not  playing  the  game 
of  our  society  when  it  comes  to  war.  We  are  all  threatened  by  a 
common  danger  now.  the  danger  of  a  doctrine,  which  the  Germans 
have  carried  further  than  the  rest  of  us,  which  for  them  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  whole  nation  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations; 
but  elsewhere  too  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  individuals  in  their 
dealings  with  other  indi\iduals.  Beliind  the  sir.  ot  Germany 
is  the  sin  of  all  the  worid,  as  it  is  behind  the  sin  of  the  cnmmal; 
but  for  that  very  reason  Germany,  like  the  criminal,  must  be 
restrained.     If  she  is  not  she  will  turn  all  nations  into  crimmals. 


as  the  criminal,  if  not  restrained,  would  turn  all  men  into  crimi- 
nals. The  pacifist  must  not  d<>ny  this  in  one  case  and  accept  it  in 
the  other.  If  he  would  let  Germany  do  as  she;  pleases  he 
must  be  ready  to  let  the  criminal  do  as  he  pleases.  He  can  not, 
at  one  point,  suddenly  demand  that  the  world  should  behave  as  if 
it  were  sinless  and  had  not  to  deal  with  any  consequences  of 
sin.  He  himself  is  a  sinner  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  with  us  must 
face  the  crini(>s  produced  by  our  common  sin,  whether  they  bo 
crimes  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation.' 


THOSE   ANGELS   AT   MONS 

NO  PHENOMENON  of  religious  psychology  has  of 
recent  times  been  so  wide-spread  and  marked  in  its 
results  as  the  reputed  incident  of  the  "angels  of 
Mons."  The  story  of  angelic  appearance  and  participation  in 
that  engagement  in  Belgium,  saving  the  British  force  from 
annihilation,  has  been  told  in  these  pages.  But  what  is  especially 
remarkable  is  the  di\'ersity  of  opinion  in  England  regarding  the 
story.  "To  many  thousands  of  people  unshakable  evidence  of 
the  objective  reality  of  the  i^henomena  which  are  stated  to  have 
occurred  Avould  almost  compensate  for  the  horrors  of  the  war 
itself,"  declares  The  Chrisiian  Common  weallh  (London)  in  a  long 
editorial.  "It  would  strengthen  their  religious  faith,  which  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  war,  and  would  reenforce  belief 
in  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  so  many  men  fell  during 
that  magnificent  retreat  and  almost  miraculous  recovery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marne."  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  there 
are  "constitutional  skeptics  and  many  serious  students  and 
religious  teachers  who  would  regard  it  as  an  intellectual  disaster 
if  such  a  story  gained  genersEI  credence."     Because — 

"They  fear  a  return  of  superstition.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said 
that  democratic  liberty  in  Europe  would  be  dearly  purchased  at 
the  price  of  a  reviv'al  of  belief  in  angels,  supernatural  inter\en- 
tions,  and  miracles.  We  can  easily  believe,  however,  that  then; 
are  multitudes  of  reasonable  and  intelligent  men  and  women  to 
whom  these  stories  appeal,  as  they  do  to  us,  not  as  evidence  of  a 
naive  and  childlike  disposition  to  believe  in  signs  and  wonders — • 
and  to  imagine  them  if  they  do  not  spontaneously  appear — but 
as  evidence  of  the  persistent  desire  to  identify  our  human  con- 
cerns with  some  larger  purpose  and  meaning.  These  stories 
prove  that  man  is  essentially  religious,  even  if  they  do  not  prove 
that  religion  finds  an  objective  sanction  in  them.  They  testify 
to  the  natural  mysticism  of  the  natural  man,  who  must  bring 
God  into  his  affairs,  and  who  derives  a  peculiar  spiritual  satis- 
faction from  stories  which  still  await  satisfactory  demonstration 
of  their  objective  truth." 

The  Mons  story,  says  the  writer  in  recapitulation  of  much 
already  printed,  "presents  a  curious  mixture  of  circumstantial 
statement  that  might  conceivably  be  true  and  of  literary  fanc^' 
that  is  admittedly  fiction": 

"Mr.  Ralph  Shirley,  editor  of  The  Occult  Ren'cir,  has  assembled 
all  the  relevant  data  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Warrior 
Angels  at  Mons.'  He  is  obliged  to  begin  with  the  literary  fiction. 
On  September  29  of  last  year,  Mr.  Arthur  Machen,  a  well-known 
Fleet  Street  journalist,  wrote  in  the  London  Evening  News  a 
story  called  'The  Bowmen.'  since  published  in  book-form  with 
other  legends  of  the  war.  ]\Ir.  Alachen  quite  frankly  declares 
that  his  story  was  pure  fiction;  it  describes  the  experience  of  a 
British  soldier  who  finds  himself  one  of  a  thousand  comrades 
holding  a  salient  during  the  retreat  from  Mons,  and  trying  to 
stem  the  advance  of  ten  thousand  German  infantry.  The 
British  know  that  their  position  is  hopeless,  but  they  mean  to 
hold  that  salient.  In  the  fighting  one  of  the  soldiers  remembers 
the  motto  that  appears  on  all  the  plates  at  the  vegetarian 
restaurant  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  '  Adsit  Anglis  Sancltis  Gcorgius!' 
(May  St.  George  be  a  present  help  to  England!).  He  utters  the 
prayer  mechanically,  and  instantly  falls  into  a  waking  vision. 
In  that  vision  he  sees  the  spirits  of  the  old  English  boAATnen,  who 
come  to  the  succor  of  the  soldiers:  their  arrows  darken  the  air 
as  they  shoot,  and  the  Germans  melt  before  them.  This  is 
Air.  Machen's  story,  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Shirley 
he  has  stated  quite  plainly  that  it  had  no  foimdation  outside 
his  own  fancy;   in  fact,  much  of  his  time  since  has  been  taken  up 
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in  print inc;  and  publishing  rlenials  that  his  narrativ*-  was  founded 
on  fa^t."' 

Uui  \hv  stories,  Mr.  Shirley  discovers,  were  widely  current  in 
FriUKM'  at  the  actual  time  of  the  retreat  from  Mons,  nearly  a 
month  before  the  journalist  published  his  story: 

"We  s<'Ieet  typieal  narratives,  not  all  of  them  from  Mr. 
Shirley's  pamphlet.  A  lanee-eorjwral,  subsequently  wounded 
and  now  in  an  Enfjlish  hospital,  told  his  nurse  of  his  e.xperienee 
on  or  about  August  28;  he  declares  that  he  saw  in  midair  'a 
strange  light,'  which  became  brighter  until  he  could  discern 
t  hrec  shapes,  'one  in  the  center  having  what  looked  like  outspread 
wings;  the  other  two  were  not  so  large,  but  were  quite  i)lainly 
distinct  from  the  center  one.  They  appeared  to  have  a  long, 
loose-hanging  garment  of  a  golden  tint,  and  they  were  abo\e  the 
G«'rman  line  fa<-ing  us.'  Other  men.  he  a.s.serts.  saw  the  vision. 
In  other  narratives  the  luminous  cloud  is  always  mentioned,  and 
it  is  said  in  one  '.hat  bright  objects  seemed  to  lie  moving  m  the 
cloud:  'The  moment  it  appeared  the  German  onslaught  received 
,»  check.  The  horses  could  be  seen  rearing  and  plunging,  and 
ceased  to  advance.' 

"One  of  the  most  circumstantial  stories  is  that  of  Private 
Robert  Cleaver  (No.  1().>1.")).  of  the  1st  Cheshire  Regiment,  who 
made  rleposition  on  oath  before  Mr.  George  S.  Hazlehurst.  a 
magistrate  in  the  county  of  Flint,  on  August  '20  of  this  year. 
Me  stated:  'I  personally  was  at  Mons  and  saw  the  vision  of 
;uigcls  with  my  own  eyes.'  His  story,  recorded  by  Mr.  Ihizle- 
hurst.  is  that  things  were  at  the  blackest  with  our  troops,  who 
were  lying  down  for  cover  behind  tufts  of  grass  when  the  vision 
came  between  them  and  the  Gi-rman  cavalry:  'He  described  it 
as  a  "flash,"'  saVs  Mr.  Hazlehurst.  "1  asked  him  if  the  angels 
were  mounted  or  winged.  He  could  say  no  more  than  that  the 
appearance  was  as  a  "flash."  The  cavalry  horses  rushed  in  all 
directions  and  were  disorganized;  th»'  charge  fritten>d  away. 
l)ut  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  turn  the  Gernum  cavalry.'  H(\'. 
A.  A.  Boddj-,  vicar  of  All  Saints'.  Sunderland,  who  lately  returned 
from  the  front,  declares  that  he  has  had  several  opportunities  of 
iiuestigating  the  stories.  Tlu'  e\idence.  he  says,  tlio  not  always 
direct,  was  remarkably  cumulative,  and  came  through  channels 
which  were  entitled  to  respi^-t.  Mr.  Shirley  al-so  records  an 
apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  night  before  the  Russians 
went  into  the  battle  of  Augiistovo  in  October,  1914." 

None  of  the  stories,  it  is  i)oint(>d  out,  can  by  itself  supply  proof 
of  an  objwtive  interv(>ntion  of  angels  at  Mons: 

"They  stand  much  on  a  lc\  el  with  the  singular  stories  of 
'Viisions,  Pre-Visions,  and  Miracles  in  Modern  Tinn's,'  dcscrihcd 
by  Mr.  E.  Howard  Grey  in  a  book  bearing  that  title  which  makes 
its  opportune  appearance  just  now.  This  voluuK  is  fidl  of 
details  of  j)sychic  i)henomena  akin  to  the  Mons  stories.  It 
records,  for  example,  the  lights  in  the  sky  s<H>n  by  many  people 
(luring  the  Welsh  Revival,  and  contains  nuich  about  i)redicti\(' 
rlreams,  i)rophe<Mes.  \isions.  and  various  signs  and  wonders, 
associated  with  great  political  and  military  e\enls,  of  which 
there  is  a  superabundance  in  literature.  The  extraordinary 
frequency  of  such  su))ernornud  i)henoineiKi  in  times  of  c:  ises 
and  chiuige  is  iii(lis|)utable.  It  suggests  a  possible  e.xplaiiatioM 
which  |)eople  indepi-ndeutly  persua<led  of  the  truth  of  all  that 
range  «)f  experience  whi<'h  the  Psychical  Research  Society  exists 
to  investigate  will  not  find  it  hard  to  accept.  Given  belief  in 
(he  view  state<l  so  simply  and  conlidenlly  by  Swedenl)org  -that 
man  is  so  constituted  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  spiritual 
world  and  the  natural  world-  and  it  is  not  flitticult  to  imagine 
I  hat  in  times  (»f  great  spiritiuil  exaltation  men  become  aware  of 
presences  and  j>owers  to  which  in  their  normal  li\es  the.\  are 
>t rangers.  Swedenborg  .sai<l  again,  with  equal  simplicity  and 
conlidence.  that  the  si)iritual  world  is  wh(>re  the  angels  are.  and 
the  natural  worhl  is  where  men  art':  but  modern  psy<hical  re- 
sean-li  has  doru-  nothing  if  it  has  not  pro\icl  the  intirpinelration 
of  these  two  worlds,  and  hius  su|)plied  the  evidence  that  occult 
forces   'iiergize  within  our  world  in  ways  beyond  our  knowing. 

"The  skeptic  can,  of  course,  dismi.ss  such  stories  as  that  of 
the  angels  at  Mons  as  mere  crude  superstition — which  is  an 
attitude  at  on<'e  unscientific  and  negative.  That  position  .it- 
Iracts  us  as  little  as  the  rather  pathetic  ])osition  of  those  \\  lio 
seek  quasilegal  tt'stiniony  to  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  wmiM. 
in  which  our  own  world  lies  enfolded,  by  iuNTting  soldier^  lu 
make  atlidavits  in  ])roper  form  Wheth:n  sui>ernorinal  mani- 
festations were  seen  in  the  skies  at  Mons  is.  of  course,  a  matter 
to  lie  dt><"ided  by  eye-witnesses,  and  the  more  eye-witnesses 
there  are  the  letter.  Bui  we  would  not  build  our  faith  in  a 
spiritual  world,  which  is  the  cent«'r  and  .st)urce  of  all  our  tin  . 


ui)on  documents  attested  in  U^gal  form.  The  ultimate  test  of 
the  value  of  these  stories  is.  not  whether  they  can  be  proved  to 
be  objectively  true — there  is,  indeed,  in  the  desire  to  prove  them 
literally  true  something  parallel  to  the  materialism  which  denies 
the  possibility  of  their  being  true — but  whether  they  are  conso- 
nant with  the  conception  we  have  framed  of  the  universe,  and 
whether  they  nourish  real  spiritual  religion.  Granted  that  the 
reports  of  the  external  appearance  of  angels  at  Mons  have  not 
been  established,  is  it  unreasonable  to  regard  the  persistence  in 
all  ages  and  lands  of  such  stories  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  are  credited  as  witnessing  to  a  great  spiritual  reality"^' 


I 


TO    "DRILL"   AGAINST   LAWLESSNESS 

WRITERS  in  both  Europe  and  America  are  looking 
forward  to  a  profound  modification  of  civic  life  in 
both  continents  after  the  war.  It  is  not  strange  if 
some  virtues  of  the  German  system  would  be  seen  to  benefit 
nations  where  the  spirit  of  individualism  has  in  a  degree  turned 
freedom  into  lawlessness.  The  Army  and  Nary  Journal  (New 
York)  quotes  with  approval  a  "thoughtful  di.scu.ssion  of  the  exist- 
ing and  ever-increasing  disregard  for  law  in  the  United  States," 
into  which  The  Christian  Register  (Boston)  weaves  "a  very  timely 
analysis  of  the  virtues  of  military  drill  as  a  possible  corrective  of 
this  alarming  tendency  in  these  modern  times."  Says  The  Journal: 

"Xo  one  who  has  traveled  much  will  deny  the  truth  of  the 
lirqi.tter's  charge  that  "in  no  other  civilized  fcountry  as  readily 
and  boldly  as  in  ours  will  a  mob  gather  and  attack  an  officer 
of  the  law  and  set  free  the  culprit  he  has  arrested.  Perhaps  the 
most  singular  instance  of  law-disregarding  is  shown  by  owners 
and  drivers  of  automobiles.  Many  of  these  men  who  lightly 
and  laughingly  speak  about  exceeding  the  speed  laws  are  among 
the  highest  grades  of  citizens  we  have,  and  often  are  public 
officials,  and  even  framers  of  the  very  law  s  they  break.'  One  of 
the  causes  for  this  lessened  regard  for  law,  it  says,  may  be  found 
in  our  absori)tion  each  year  of  thousands  of  persons  from  acro.ss 
the  sea  whose  chief  information  about  this  land  b(>fore  they  came 
was  that  it  was  a  land  of  freedom,  and  naturally  they  chafe 
under  our  needful  restraints;  but  again,  at  th<'  opposite  end  of 
the  scale,  among  peoi)le  who  have  Vieen  long  rooted  in  this  our 
.soil,  as  flagrant  cases  of  lawlessness  can  be  found  as  among  the 
newcomers  from  Greece,  Armenia,  or  Ru.ssia.  Such  persons, 
often  from  families  of  distinction,  are  deei)ly  blameworthy  because 
of  the  example  hey  set  and  even  flaunt  before  the  eyes  of  the 
simpler,  plainer  people.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
says  The  Register,  is  being  sought  more  and  more  anxiously  by 
public-spiri' :  d  citizens." 

The  J')urn<il  welcomes  the  concurrence  of  such  a  i*eligious 
l)aper  as  this  I'nitarian  organ,  quoting,  with  approval,  its  chief 
remedial  measure: 

"Another  n-medy  recently  brought  forward,  and  aiising 
from  the  wa'w-onditions  of  our  time,  is  the  suggestion  that 
military  training  of  .some  sort,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
timi',  would  Mistil  into  our  mt'U,  especially  into  the  younger  men, 
a  knowledge  of  what  obedience  really  is.  Too  many  of  th(>m 
seem  to  be  devoid  of  this  knowledge;  but,  if  trained  in  military 
ta<^'tics,  they  would  be  obliged,  before  commanding,  to  learn 
how  to  obey.  Obedience,  prompt  and  for  the  moment  unques- 
tioning, would  (h'velop  in  our  easy-going  and  often  wilful  youth 
a  vein  of  chara(  ter  which  is  greatly  needed  in  our  nation.  These 
are  .serious  days.  More  people  in  our  land  are  analyzing  our 
natioiuil  qualities  and  characteristics  than  ever  in  our  history. 
If  we  can  not  only  remedy  our  minor  defects,  but  seriously 
consider  how  we  may  strengthen  respect  for  law,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, we  shall  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  national  longevity." 

The  military  compatriot  of  this  religious  weekly  finds  it  "a 
hopeful  augury  of  a  clearer  understanding  soon  to  come  among 
the  people  of  the  virtues  of  military  training  when  a  periodical 
of  the  standing  in  the  community  of  this  religious  organ  can 
-^peak  in  such  terms  of  the  influence  upon  the  manhood  of  the 
country  of  the  drill  and  discipline  that  are  es.sential  to  military 
training."  In  the  eyes  of  The  Register  there  is  no  fear  of  mili- 
tarism. "Gr.«a  3r  than  that  fear,  so  foolishly  held  by  a  few  it 
evidently  places  the  signs  all  around  us  of  the  growing  indiffer- 
ence to  law  and  order." 
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OT  always  is  the  truest  art  (1(> voted 
to  llu!  mightiest  task.  In  i)oeti-y,  tho 
novice  is  more  likely  than  the  master  to 
attempt  an  epic.  And  only  a  true  poet  will 
bring  all  the  magic  of  his  eraft  to  b(>ar  on 
the  en'ation  of  some  whimsical  trille. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  these  truths 
is  Mr.  Ai'thur  Guiterman's  newly  published 
l)ook,  "The  Laughing  Muse"  (Harper 
ct  Brothers).  Unashamedly  frivolous  in 
theme,  the  poems  that  fill  this  entertaining 
M)lume  are  equal  in  teclmique  to  any  verse 
^  now  written  in  England  or  America.  Where, 
for  instance,  in  the  work  of  contemporary 
])oets,  can  be  found  a  lyric  more  musical 
and  appealing  than  this? 

HOMEWARD-BOUND 

By  AurHiK  (iniKUMAN' 

There'sapiiu'-built  lodgciii  a  n)cky  iiioiiiiiaiii  glcii. 

In  tho  shaggy-breasted  inothei'land  that  bore  me; 
And  tlie  west  wind  calls,  and  I'ni  tiicning  home 
again 

To  the  liills  where  my  heart  is  gone  l)efore  me. 

Where    a    lake    hiughs    blue    while    tlu^    dipping 

paddles  gleam 

Where  the  wild  geese  are  following  their  leader, 

AVhcre  the  trout  leaps  up  from  the  silver  of  the 

stream 

And  tho  buck  strikes  his  horn  against  a  cedar. 

And    here    is    a    charming   fancy,    most 
deftly  phrased: 

WHITE  MAGIC 

By  Arthur  Gvitermax 

When  tree-toads  trill  and  crickets  chirr 
And  all  the  marshland.s  faintly  ring, 

A  goblin  flits  through  plumes  of  fir 
L'pon  the  wood-owl's  velvet  wing; 

Ho  fills  with  fern-seed,  brown  and  dry. 
His  acorn  pipe;   when  winds  are  whi.st 

He  lights  it  with  a  firefly — 

And  hillward  blows  the  evening  mist. 


As  a  rule,  humorous  Aerse  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
department.  But  there  is  one  poem  in 
Mr.  Guiterman's  book  w^hich  is  so  true  in 
its  satire  and  so  dehcious  in  its  fun  that  the 
gravity  of  these  columns  must,  for  once, 
^  be  imperiled.  In  its  way,  "Strictly  Germ- 
Proof"  is  as  much  a  classic  as  is  "The 
Wreck  of  the  He.'sperus." 

STRICTLY   GERM-PROOF 

By  Arthur  Guiter.m.\x 

The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup 
Were    playing   in   the   garden   when    the   Bimny 

gamboled  u]): 
Tliey  looked  ii|)()n  the  Creature  witli  a  loathing 

undisguised ; 
II  wasn't  Disinfected  and  it  wasn't  Sterilized. 

They  said   it   was  a   Microbe  and   a   Hotbed   of 

Disease; 
They  steamed  it  in  a  vapor  of  a  thousand-odd 

degrees: 
They  froze  it  in  a  freezer  that  was  cold  a.s  Banished 

Hope 
And  washed  it  in  permanganate  with  carbolated 

.soaiJ. 


In  sulfurelcd    hyilrogen   Ihey  .slcepe<l    its   w  iggly 

ears, 
They  trimmed  its  frisky  wliiskers  with  a  ))air  of 

hard-boiled  shears; 
They  donned  theii'  rubber  mitttins  and  they  look 

it  by  the  hand 
.\nd  'leeted  it  a  member  of  the  I''umigated  Band. 

There's  not  a  Micrococcus  in  the  garden  where 

they  play; 
«^Miey  bathe  in  i)ure  iodoform  a  dozen  limes  a  day; 
.\nd  each  imbibes  hisrations  from  a  Hygienic  Cuy>, 
The  Bumiy  and  Ihe  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic 

Pup. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Xoyes  is 
e\ident  in  the  following  poem,  which  we 
take  from  W.  K.  Fleming's  "Dreams  and 
Realities"  (Erskine  Macdonald).  It  is  a 
good  influence  for  a  young  poet,  and  Mr. 
Noyes  would  not  be  ashamed  to  ha\'e 
written  the  third  stanza.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  the  redundant  "tears  and  crying" 
in  the  second  line. 

LADY  JANE   GREY 

\)\    \V.    K.    1''le.mi.\(; 

Cease  for  a  moment ,  little  heart,  from  memory  and 

.sighing: 
How  .sad  your  world  has  grown  to  be!     How  full 

of  lears  and  crying! 
There's  nothing  left  you.  dear,  at  all,  and  no  way 

now  l)ut  dying. 

So  near,  .so  far,  those  mornings  shine,  when  all  the 

si)ring  was  greening — 
Your  books  beneath  the  oriel  sjH-ead,  and  .\scham 

o'er  you  leaning — 
Before  they  brought  their  tinsel  gauds,  and  took 

you  for  yoiu'  (jueening. 

They  snatched  from  out  yoin-  childish  liaiuls  your 

simple  country  posies. 
And  gave  instead  the  carmined  pomp,  and  royalty 

of  roses — 
Oh!     cruel    carmine    barbed     with     thorns — -oh! 

vengeful  Tudor  roses! 

Look  up!  look  up!     There's  sun — and  sky — birds 

twittering  and  flying — 
Time  for  one  little  easeftd  prayer — time  to  forget 

your  sighing: 
Then     for    an    instant     hold     your     breath — the 

Instant  we  call  Dying. 

Here  is  Mr.  Fleming  in  another  mood, 
more  deliberately  descriptive  and  con- 
templative. He  uses  his  adjectives  with 
beautiful  precision — "trim  Park"  and 
"illimitable  light"  are  memoraV)ly  good. 

A  JUNE   DAY   IN   HYDE   PARK 

Bv  W.  K.  Fleming 

Our  London  skies,  with  .scant  and  misty  beam. 

.Vfflrm  the  summer;    let  us  walk  awhile 
In  the  trim  Park,  beside  her  decorous  stream 

That  trails  her  skirts  and  smiles  her  modish 
smile. 

But  oh!   for  the  illimitable  light 

On  all  we  love — chalk-scar,  and  gleaming  turf. 
And  the  salt-breathing  shingl(>,  drenched  and  bright, 

And  the  long  splendors  of  the  Channel  surf  ! 

It  seems  as  if  a  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  The  Literaky  Digest  chron- 
icled the  coronation  of  M.  Paul  Fort  as 
king  of  the  poets  of  Paris.     Yet  it  was  only 


a  few  years  ago.  M.  Fort  still  wears  his 
crown,  and  still  justifies  his  pos.se.ssion  of 
it  by  making  i)oenis  that  touch  the  hearts 
of  his  compatriots.  Every  fortnight  he 
pul)lishes  "Poemes  de  France,"  and  from 
an  i.s.sue  of  this  broadsheet  the  London 
Wcfilmiiinlcr  GdzcUc  has  taken  a  poem, 
which  it  presents  in  an  English  translation. 
In  quoting  it,  we  regret  that  the  tran.s- 
lator  has  endea\()red  to  rime  "go"  and 
"now,"  and  we  are  suspicious  of  "moan" 
and  "Argonne." 

LES  DERNIERES  PENSEES 

By  P.vue  Fort 
(English   \'(rsi(in  hij  John  lUiiUij) 

The  twihght  falls,  spring's  .softest  airs  wave  round 

my  head  again. 
What  strange   thing  comes   with   them   lo-nighl'.' 

The  dreams  of  dying  men. 

Hark!     By  the  open  window  there,   what   means 

that  rustling  leaf '.' 
A  dying  soldier's  dying  thoughts,  his  love  and  joy 

and  grief. 

Yon  bell,  whose  soimds  across  the  fields  di(>  slowly 

one  by  one, 
A  dying  soldier's  ears  still  Iiear  its  solenm-booming 

lone. 

Another's  last  thoughts  travel  ))ack  lo  scenes  of 

childish  play. 
To  boys  who  rov(>d  the  fields  with  him  through 

many  a  summer  day. 

So  near   their  dreams  are.     This  sweet  hour   is 

drenched  with  memory. 
Tis  all  we  ask.     We  would  not  sta.v  our  sons  who 

fight  and  die. 

My  d.ving  boy,  whose  dying  eyes  pass  from  some 

darkened  room 
To  where  in  the  old  farmstead  still  lambs  bleat 

and  fruit-trees  bloom. 

You  will  not  be  the  la.st,  my  boy.     Others  like 

you  will  come, 
Come    from    their    death-beds,    to    console    .some 

soi'row-stricken  home. 

That  clock  upon  the  chamber-wall — its  dull  voice 

seems  to  moan. 
Dreaming  of  him  it  kn<'w  from  birth  now  dying  in 

Argonne. 

Y'es,   dreams  are  o'er   us  all.      Across   this  sweet 

French  air  to-night 
The  dying  watch  us  in  Iheir  dreams,  more  seeing 

than  our  sight. 

A   sailor   drowns:     what    meets   his   ear   from   far 

across  the  land'.' 
Some  pleasfint  .sound  of  dimu-r  things  sei  by  his 

mother's  hand. 

Ah,  swallows,  as  ye  come,  ye  go!     Life's  dream  is 

ending  now 
For,  oh,  how  many!     Is't  lo  heaven  thai   their 

dear  last  dreams  go'.' 

No.     As  to  birds  heaven's  gates  are  closed,  these 

dream  not  of  the  skies. 
"Tis  ancient  homes  and  faces  loved  that  float  o'er 

dying  eyes. 

Their  dreams    fly    nestward.     Still  ihey  seek  the 

vision  of  the  known. 
The   Iove<l.     O   dying   hearis,   you   die   in   union 
I  Willi  your  own! 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  LITTLE 
PEOPLES 

(Continued  from  page  656) 

Polandizt-d  in  (lalifia.  Yet,  notwithstami- 
ing  all  obstacles,  tliis  iK-asant  rar-e  of  ours 
in  a  short  constitutional  life  in  Austria- 
Hungary  not  only  held  its  own  there,  but 
became  a  beacon-lipht  for  the  Ukrainians 
in  Russia  and  a  menace  before  %v  liicli  des- 
potic Russia  began  to  tremble.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  sympathies  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians are  with  Austria-Hungary  and  against 
liussia.  and  that  they  are  right  Russia  her- 
self has  |)roved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
whole  world  by  her  efforts  to  exterminate 
the  Ukrainians  during  her  short  occupation 
of  (Jalicia."' 

As  examples  of  the  sentiment  of  tlic  ix'o- 
ple  of  Finland,  we  may  quote  two  paj)ers, 
one,  a  Lutheran  religious  organ,  the  Atner- 
ikan  Suotmlnir,  of  Hancock,  ^Hch.,  which 
admits  that  the  sympathy  of  its  readers 
with  (Jermany  arises  more  from  cultural 
than  from  political  reasons: 

■"The  sympathies  of  our  readers  are 
sonu'what  divided  between  Russia  and 
(Jermany,  but  taken  as  a  whole  we  can 
say  with  good. reason  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  Finns  in  this  war  are  leaning  more 
strongly  to  the  side  of  (Jermany  than  to 
that  of  Russia  and  its  allies.  .  .  .  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  tin- 
victory  of  Germany  would  also  l)e  the  vic- 
lory  of  Occidental  civilization — even  to 
England  and  France — as  Ru.ssian  suprem- 
a<'y  would  mean  a  menace  to  both  culture 
and  the  spread  of  democracy." 

The  Xcif  Yorkin  I'tilisel  takes  a  some- 
what different  attitude,  and  remarks  that 
the  Finns,  while  loving  Russia  little,  lovi' 
(Jermany  e\en  less: 

"The  people  of  Finland  h^ve  no  love  for 
the  Ru.ssian  bureaucracy,  but  they  have 
.seen  too  nuiny  good  examples  of  (Jermaii 
metiiods  in  Poland  to  hoi)e  for  anytiiint.' 
from  that  country.  So  long  as  Finland 
do«'s  not  become  a  fighting-ground  our  jx-o- 
])le  have  no  rea.son  .seriously  to  take  sides 
in  the  conllicl.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
of  our  people  whose  hatred  of  Russia  gets 
the  better  of  their  judgment,  who  loudly 
proclaim  that  Finland  should  help  (Jer- 
many and  g«'t  its  independence  as  a  reward. 
Hut  the  majority  of  our  peoi)h'  are  s(>nsible 
enough  to  oppose  such  a  course." 

Lithuanian  opinion,  we  learn  from  tli( 
editor  of  the  Boston  Kelcins,  is  dependent 
on  jjolitieal  views.  He  writes  of  this  sub- 
ject-race of  the  C'/.ar: 

"The  conservative  element — the  clerical 
and  nationals — favor  the  cause  of  Russia, 
for  the  Russian  jx-ople,  whose  cultuiv  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  l>ithuanians,  are 
easier  adversaries.  .  .  .  The  progressiv*' 
element — the  Socialists  and  radicals  and 
the  I*russian  Lithuanians— are  on  the  si<le 
of  (jermany,  as  Russia  has  always  been  the 
oppres.sor  of  i)rogn>.ss  and  liberty.  .  .  . 
Had  the  struggle  been  between  CJermany 
and  Russia  alone,  the  sympalh'es  of  the 
Lithuanian  jHople  would  have  been  decided- 
ly pro-German,  but  since  France,  England, 
and  haly  are  on  the  .side  of  Russia,  many  of 
our  people  fear  that  a  Teutonic  victory 
would  amount  to  a  world-<]onimation,  and 
for  that  reason  cast  their  sympathies  with 
the  oau.se  of  the  .Ulies." 


The  editor  of  the  Seranton  Laisrnji 
Minds  expresses  similar  opinions,  but  says 
that  the  Nationalists  look  for  absolute 
ilidei)endence  rather  than  autonomy  under 
Russian  suzerainty.  He  thinks  that  if  the 
Lithuanians  were  forced  to  make  a  choice 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  at  present  to  tell 
whether  they  would  prefer  the  hammer  or 
the  anvil: 

"The  Lithuanians  have  suffered  through 
the  ages  from  German  oppression — 1  ha\e 
only  to  remind  you  of  the  fate  of  the  Old 
Prussians  and  of  the  Germanization  of  th(^ 
Lithuanians  in  P^ast  Prussia.  They  hav(>, 
howe\-er,  suffered  no  less  from  Russia. 
For  example,  from  1804  to  1904  they  were 
prohibited  from  printing  even  a  prayer- 
book  in  their  own  language." 

The  Brooklyn  ]'un>jbes  Lieluvninku  re- 
fuses to  take  sides  at  all,  on  the  ground  that 
Ixjth  Russia  and  Germany  have  been 
equally  oppressive.  But  the  editor  of  the 
Lawrence  Tarka  thinks  that  "the  majority 
of  Lithuanians  are  inclined  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  Russia,  because  constitutional 
freedom  is  inevitable  after  the  war,"  and 
he  holds  that  the  (lermanization  of 
Lithuanians  would  be  most  succes.sfuUy 
accomplished  were  the  Teutonic  arms  to  be 
successful.  Similar  expressions  come  from 
the  Chicago  Licturti: 

"Out  of  two  bad  i)ropositions,  one  very 
naturally  selects  that  which  is  less  bad. 
This  is  the  reason  in  a  nutshell  why  the 
Lithuanians  as  a  whole  are  overwhelmingly 
on  the  side  of  Russia  and  her  allies. 
Lithuania  is  parceled  out  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  and  both  of  them  did 
their  best  to  exterminate  this  once  power- 
ful, but  now  almost  forgotten,  nation. 
(Jermany  did  the  job  better,  and  in  a  nice, 
Ai///i<r-like  manner  almost  succeeded  in 
obliterating  the  Lithuanians  in  P'ast 
Prussia.  To  be  sure,  Russia's  hand  toward 
us  has  not  been  fatherly  or  tender,  and 
oppressions  have  been  nuiny  and  hard. 
None  tlu^  h'.ss,  we  are  siding  with  Russia 
liecause  our  national  future  promises  to  be 
brighter  in  the  event  of  the  final  victory 
of  the  Allies  and  Russia." 

Turning  to  the  Polish  papers,  we  find  a 
ct  riain  reluctance  among  many  influential 
organs  to  exnre.ss  a  decided  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  ddzela  liuffalo^kn 
merely  renuirks.  We  are  neutral,"  but  an- 
other influential  Polish  paper,  the  Buffalo 
Dziiunik  Dhi  U'szi/stkich,  says  that — 

"We  Poles  would  like  to  see  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  intlicted  on  all  the  foes 
of  Poland,  .such  robber  nations  as  Ru.ssia. 
Pru.ssia.  and  Austria,  for  it  is  only  then, 
after  the  al)soliile  defeat  and  exhaustion  of 
these  f«M's,  that  tlie  Polish  nation  may  hope 
for  indei)endeiice  and  lier  reestablishnient 
as  a  sovereign  Slate." 

The  organ  of  the  Polish  National  Council 
of  America,  ilie  Chicago  Free  Poland, 
claims  to  be  entirely  neutral.  Its  editor 
writes: 

"Free  Polaml  is  a  semimonthly  devoted 

to  telling  the  truth  about  Poland  and  her 

people,  and  its   policy  is  neutral,  (^f  the 

sixty    leading    articles    published  iu    Free 


LUCK? 

Yes,  for  those 
who  bxiild  it! 

To  be  'lucky  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  being  prepared  than 
of  being  the  object  of  idle 
chance — 

And  sound  body  and  clear 
brain  are  essentials  to  pre- 
paredness. 

Grape -Nuts 

FOOD 

is  delicious  "good  luck"  nour- 
ishment for  body,  brain  and 
nerves. 

Made  from  whole  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  it  retains 
the  essential  mineral  salts — 
potash.,  sodium,  iron,  etc., 
often  deficient  in  ordinary 
foods — especially  those  made 
from  white  flour. 

Then,  too,  Grape-Nuts  food 
is  partly  pre-digested  in  the 
making.  The  starch  of  the 
grain  being  converted  into 
grape-sugar  to  a  degree  that 
insures  easy,  quick  digestion. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
tor 

Grape-Nuts 
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Poland  during  Ihe  year,  (Iiirty-tlirco  liuvc 
been  ucutrtil,  t-ighUH'U  ravorahU'  to  tlic 
'Priplt^  KnU'iiU',  and  nini-  favorable  to  the 
Central  Powers,  or  rather  to'  Austria. 
From  the  alibve  it  can  readily.''l)e  seen 
lha,t  our  policy  is  neutral." 

■  This  neutrality  might  suggest-  to  some 
minds  that  Free  Poland  has  a  slig4it  pro- 
Ally  bias.  Such  a  bias  is  candidly-  admit- 
ted by* the  editor  of  the  Newark  Krdnika, 
for  he  x'onsiders  that — 

"Thfe  great  majority  of  the  Polish 
organizations  in  this  country  has  been 
and  is  pro-Ally,  notwithstanding  recent 
Russian  reverses.  ...  As  regards  my  own 
opinion,  I  prefer  the  so-called  'barbarism' 
of  Russia  to  the  highest  Kultur  of  Prussia. 
The  first  wounds  the  national  l)ody, 
wounds  that  time  will  heal;  the  second  kills 
the  soul  of  tlie  Polish  nation,  and  when  that 
is  once  done  the  nation  will  never  rise 
again." 

Strong  pro- Ally  views  are  exprest  by  the 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Polonia  w  Amcryce, 
who  desci'ibes  Germany  as  "a  cancerous 
growth  on  the  life  of  Europe."  Similar 
mordant  expressions  are  used  by  two 
Wisconsin  Polish  jiapers,  the  Rolnik  and 
the  Gwiazda  Polar  >ia.  The  Pittsburg 
Wielkopolanin  hopes  for  the  victorj''  of  the 
Allies,  as  "we  feel  that  German  Kullur 
ill  befits  non-German  characters.  A  peo- 
ple of  strong  individualism  such  as  the 
Poles  could  never  be  happy  because  they 
would  never  feel  free  under  a  system  such 
as  the  German  Empire  maintains."  The 
oldest  Polish  daily  in  America,  the  Mil- 
waukee Kunjvr  Pohki,  says  that  its  readers 
"are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  victory 
fbr  the  Triple,  now  Quadruple,  Entente." 
The  editor  of  the  .Sunday  edition  Amtes: 

"This  publication  is  in  touch  with 
Poland  and  received  numerous  communi- 
cations from  private  correspondents  in 
addition  to  exchange-newspapers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  preponderance  of  oi)inion 
in  all  parts  of  the  whole  Polish  tei'ritory 
favors  the  Allies,  and  so  does  the  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  among  the  Poles 
in  America.  The  reconstruction  of  Poland 
as  proposed  by  the  Germanic  Powers 
would  never  be  accepted  by  the  Polish 
nation  as  a  final  solution  of  the  question. 
.  .  .  The  progi-am  advocated  by  the 
Entente,  namely,  the  unification  of  the 
entire  territory  of  old  Poland,  with  full 
autonomy,  is  the  only  reasonable,  just,  and 
sensible  solution,  the  only  permanent 
solution  of  the  Polish  question." 

The  most  characteristic,  and  at  first 
sight  paradoxical,  Polish"  view  comes  from 
the  Cle\'eland  Xarodowiec: 

"If  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  were 
all  an  one  side  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  the  other,  the  Poles  would  certainly 
feel  and  act  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  did  so  feel  and  act  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  ...  To  be  clear,  I  can 
only  state  my  sj^mpathies  in  the  following 
words;  'I  wish  Russia  crusht  and  dismem- 
bered by  Austria,  Germany,  and  Turkey, 
and  I  also  wish  Germany  to  be  beaten  and 
justly  dealt  with  by  France,  England,  and 
anybody  else  that  may  yet  join  in  the 
game.'     This  would  seem  absurd  if  said 
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It's  a  Thin  Wall 

That    Bars  You    from   These   Dainties 
—These    Bubbles    of  Wheat    and   Rice 

Remember  that.     The  desires  we  awake    here  are  easily  gratified.     Your 
Grocer  has  at  least  a  shelf-full  of  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

A  mere  call  brings  them  to  you. 

Then  you  will  have  for  breakfast  toasted  bubbles  of  grain  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size. 

You  will  have   for  supper    crisp  and  flimsy  whole-grain    morsels  to  float 
in  bowls  of  milk. 

You    will    have    for    all    times    grain-made    bonbons,    with    a    taste    like 
toasted  nuts. 

All   Food   Cells   Blasted 

In  these  foods,  and  these  only,  all  food  cells  are  blasted.     In  each  grain 
we  create,  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  a  hundred  million  steam  explosions. 

That  means  easy,  complete  digestion. 

It  means  the  best-cooked  cereals  known. 

It  means  that  every  food  atom  in  the  whole  grain — in  the  coat  and  the 
center — has  been  fitted  to  feed. 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,       15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 
PUFFS 


Every  month  the  housewives  of  America  are  adopting  Puffed  Grains  in  a 
larger  way.  Some  because-doctors  advise  them.  Some  because  they  know 
these  as  scientific  foods. 

But  mostly  because  children  delight  in  them. 

If  they  are  not  in  the  pantry,  order  them  now.  Join  the  millions  who 
enjoy  them,  morning,  noon  and  night. 

Tl\e  Quaker  Ob\s  G>nipany 

Sole  Makers 
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Banish  ihe  Evils  of  WoodJoisis  and Siuds 
Use  Kahn  Pressed  Steel 


KAHN 

Buildins 

Products 

TRUSSED    , 
COMCRCTC. 
STECL 
CO 


KAHN  PBESSID 
STEEL  1  BEAMS 


If  >ou  build  outside  walls  of  permanent,  fireproof 
construciion,  why  be  satisfied  with  wf>od  joists  and 
studs  inside? 

Ihe  approved  modern  method  eliminates  fire  dan- 
ger, \ermin,  decay,  and  the  troublesome  cracking 
of  plaster.  Kahn  Pressed  Steel  Joists  and  Studs 
make  floors  and  partitions  that  are  easy  to  build, 
low  in  cost,  and  last  forever.  Built  as  safely  in 
coldest  winter  as  in  summer. 

-No  forms,  centering  or  special  equipment  is 
needed,  but  only  the  use  of  Hy-Rib,  to  which  the 
jjlaster  or  concrete  is  applied.  Kahn  Pressed  Steel 
<(>nstructi<jn  is  giving  complete  satisfaction  in  stores, 
s(  hools,  apart  nient  houses,  office  buildings,  resi- 
dences, etc.  It  increases  sales  and  rental  values  and 
lowers  maintenance  costs. 

Important.  —  Before  building,  learn  about  this 
sjjlendid  t\  [)e  of  modern  construction.  Let  us  send 
>(Hi  NjK-ci.il  Panii)Iilel  B-36.      Write  today. 

TRUSSED   CONCRETE   STEEL   CO. 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


POMPflilN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS       FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WMOLESOME 


SANITARY  PHONE  DATE 


I    I  ~   H.tj;*iiii>M.in   ..r    iiis'    I*.;  (iV  t  IM    t.li  pliuilO 

uil>pMi<  .  MonU-.niitibt-iitir  <iai(  (i  -iisk  Chansi-d 
■laily.  Kf'-pa  pliunp  al»»<>liiUly  rJt-au — sanitary.  Im- 
r<rovi»g  jtervicp  l»f  «xrlu(linz  uutsidi*  uoisc  ami  .lust. 
Mouih  cfinnot  Im>  put  into  traiisniiiter.  Slu>uld  K- on 
«rvt*ry  plimir  in  cv.rv  oftlco.  hnin<*.  fa. lory,  stur<'. 
Ii<'»pi!ftl.  pwl>lic  htiiMiniT,  .*tr.  Conipl.-tf  sot  for  out- 
v-ar  $I.OU.  2  wis  Si  .':,.  4  s.I>.  J;;  nii  )..>5,||'ni.I.  Or.l.-i 
i""lav.  Inrlii'l.- r.imtianr.-  .\  ^ents  ~d-iiutcd.  ii....d 
t.  rritory  ..p.  ...  HYGIENIC  PHONDATE  CO. 
9710  SpitztT  Bldu.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Every  fifth  roll  is  Certain' teed 

The  General  says: — 

"There  are  different  ways  of  speculating 
— and  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  burn  up 
your  money  is  to  buy  an  unknown  grade, 
a  'just  as  good'  grade  on  a  fake-guaran- 
teed grade  of  roofing." 

Certain-teed 


I  Roofing 


:\  man  without 
money  or  responsi- 
bility can  "cuaran- 
tcc"  anythinK  with- 
out running  any  financial  ri>k — but  when 
the  ni.ikcrof  Ccrtain-teed  Roofing  piits 

General  Roofins  Manufacturing  Compauiy 

JTorld'H  Inrijfut  manufnctiirrrn  af  Uixifino  and  Buil  J  ',(7  Paihiv 
New  York  City  ChicsKO  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Boston  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  San   Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta  Houston  London  Hamburi;  Sydney 


his  big  manufactur- 
ing plants  behind 
his    guarantee,  it 

means  something 
to  you  a.s  the  purchaser  cf  roofing — tliat's 
why  you  should  in  ist  on    Certain- teed. 


by  a  member  of  any  other  nation,  but  it  is 
only  logical  in  the  mouth  of  a  Pole.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  give  a  broken  penny  for  all  pos- 
sible promises  and  manifestoes  of  any 
,  Grand  Duke,  or  even  of  the  Czar  himself. 
I  know  Russia,  and  so  does  all  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  complete  vietorj-  by 
Germany  would  put  all  Poland  in  danger 
of  a  slow  but  certain  and  effective  German- 
ization.  .  .  .  The  world  has  no  use  for 
political  giants,  or  let  us  say  monsters, 
such  as  Russia  and  Germany.  Both  ought 
to  be  made  smaller,  to  be  trimmed  down  to 
average  measure,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  national  feelings  of  either  the  German 
or  the  liussian  peoples.  This  can  be  done 
by  making  them  disgorge  what  is  neither 
Russian  nor  Prussian,  i.e.,  making  them  give 
up  Polish  territory,  which  they  seized  and 
annexed  against  the  will  of  the  Polish 
people  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  ciA'ilized  world." 

The  editor  of  the  Scranton  Slraz  refuses 
to  commit  his  paper  to  anj'  \'iew  whatever, 
but  states  that  his  personal  opinion  is  that 
the  Poles  will  serve  Poland's  best  interests 
by  trusting  to  German  and  Austrian 
assurances,  and  continues: 

"To-day  Russia  is  beaten.  She  is  on 
Polish  soil  no  longer.  Austria  and  Ger- 
many admit  the  heroism  of  the  Polish 
legions.  They  promise  to  give  Poland 
freedom,  promise  to  give  her  a  king.  I 
believe  that  these  are  no  mere  promises, 
but  that  Poland  will  soon  be  free." 

Bohemia  once  again  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent kingdom  is  the  dream  of  Czech  patri- 
otism, and  the  following  expression  from 
the  editor  of  the  Omaha,  Xeb.,  Oncela 
Anuricka  is  a  typical  uttei'ance: 

"We,  the  Bohemians  living  in  free  and 
glorious  America,  having  the  liberty  to 
express  ourselves  without  fear  of  the 
gallows  like  our  brethren  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  wish  sincerely  that  the  Allies 
may  win.  That  would  mean  the  downfall 
of  Austria  and  the  birth  of  a  new  Bohemia, 
once  again  a  free  and  glorious  nation  as 
she  was  before  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
throttled  her.  Such  a  res'ult  we  can  never 
expect  from  the  Teutonic  allies." 

The  Si'el  (Cle\t'hu)d,  Ohio)  analyzes  the 
percentage  of  pro-Ally  sympathizers  among 
the  Bohemians  by  saying: 

"We  Bohemians  outside  the  borders  of 
Austria,  with  which  tlu'  land  of  our  birth  is 
unfortunately  connectetl  under  the  miser- 
able dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs,  lean 
openly  by  at  least  00  ])er  cent,  to  the  sidt> 
of  the  Allies.  If  we  can  correctly  judge  the 
guarded  communications — guarded  on  ac- 
count of  the  savage  censorshij)  of  Austria — ■ 
we  can  express  the  wishes  of  our  i)eople  in 
Bohemia  for  the  victory  of  the  Allies." 

The  following  question  is  asked  by  the 
Srazti  Ccsko  Anu  rirhf/cli  ZuriialiKln,  of 
New  York: 

"Why  should  the  Bohemians,  who  are 
Slavic  to  the  core,  take  the  side  of  a  ruler 
whose  policy  was  always  outspok(>nly  anti- 
Slavic,  who  fills  the  jails  with  "loyal  sub- 
jects' and  sends  patriots  to  the  gallows? 
Upon  every  opj)ortunity  the  Teutonic 
l)ress  try  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Bohemians  are  enthusiastic  for  the  war  and 
devoted  to  the  reigning  emperor.  Quite 
the  contrary  is  the  truth." 
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The  views  of  a  liuiulrocl  thousand 
Bohemians  in  Texas  are  exprest  by  two  of 
their  papers,  the  Svoboda,  of  La  Grange, 
and  the  Wcstski  Novimj,  of  West,  both  of 
which  assure  lis  that  the  sj-mpathies  of 
their  readers  are  overwhelmingly  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  Similar  expressions  come 
from  the  Hlasatel,  of  Chicago,  the  Si. 
Louiske  Listy,  the  Omaha  Bralrski/  Vesliiik, 
the  daily  Bohemian  Avicrican,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  Chicago  daily  Denni  Hlasaicl,  and 
the  New  York  Illasalibu.  The  nearest 
approach  to  any  kindly  feeling  for  the 
Teutonic  Powers  comes  from  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Novc  Smiry,  who  says: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  humanity 
neither  I  or  any  other  intelligent  Slav 
wishes  to  have  the  German  nation  de- 
stroyed, but  for  the  same  reason  everybody 
who  stands  for  humanity  must  wish  that 
this  German  Moloch  of  Militarism,  which 
for  decades  has  menaced  the  whole  of 
Europe,  should  be  crusht,  for  then  only 
the  nations  of  Europe,  be  they  great  or 
small,  can  enjoy  the  golden  rays  of  liberty." 

Turning  to  the  Southern  Slavic  nations, 
we  find  strong  pro-Ally  sympathies,  mainly, 
it  seems,  on  account  of  the  blood-relation- 
ship between  these  people  and  the  Servians. 
As  regards  Croatian  views,  the  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Urednictvo  Zajednicara  tells  us 
that — 

"In  the  United  States,  twenty-two 
papers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  the 
Croatian  language.  One  daily,  four  week- 
lies, and  a  monthly  favor  the  Austro- 
German  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
dailies,  nine  weeklies,  one  semimonthly, 
and  one  monttjly  support  the  Allies.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  three  of  the  four  pro- 
Austrian  weeklies  have  been  started  since  ■ 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  One  of  these  is 
pubUshed  by  the  same  people  who  issue  a 
pro-Austrian  daily,  while  the  source  of 
support  of  the  others  does  not  need  any 
special  mention  in  view  of  recent  am- 
bassadorial activities." 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  one 
decided  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
Teutonic  cause  from  a  Croatian  paper,  the 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Radnicka  Obrana,  whose 
editor  says: 

"My  readers  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
Austro-Germans,  that  is,  about  95  per 
cent,  of  them.  I  feel  the  same  way  as  they 
do  and  believe  sincerely  that  the  Germans 
wll  be  victorious  in  the  end." 

From  the  Socialistic  Chicago  Radnicka 
Strata  we  learn  that — 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  so-called  South  Slavic  people— 
Croatians,  Servians,  Slavonians— sympa- 
thize with  the  Allies.  There  are  a  few, 
however,  who  are  Inchned  to  the  cause  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  among  them 
must  be  included  some  immigrants  from 
Dalmatia,  who  fear  that  their  country 
might  become  an  Italian  province." 

The  Chicago  Jugoslavia  says: 

"Within  the  last  month  public  meetings 
have  been  held  by  the  South  Slavic  peoples 
in  every  large  city  in  this  country.  At 
every  one  of  these  meetings,  without  a 
dissenting  voice  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  in  which  confidence  was  exprest  in 
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That  dust  continually  arising 
j  from  your  floor  is  a  sign  that  the 
!  concrete  is   disintegrating    and 

crumbling.  And  what  a  nuisance 
it  is.  Your  employees  must  breathe 
I  thisdustinto  their  lungs.  It  settles 
on  the  intricate  working  parts  of 
machinery,  often  causing  serious 
damage.  And  then,  in  quick  time, 
the  floor  develops  cracks  and  holes, 
necessitating  patching — and,  before 
long,  relaying  of  the  entire  floor. 

If  you  have  a  "dusting"  concrete  floor,  don't 
wait.  Treat  it  at  once  with  T  R  U  S  -  C  O  N 
AGATEX.  Witliout  changing  tlie  color  or  appear- 
ance ot  the  concrete,  this  scientiHc  preparation  hard- 
ens and  toughens  the  floor  througli  and  through.  It 
makes  it  as  solid  and  impenetrable  as  tiie  mineral 
formation  from  wliicli  it  takes  its  name  —  the  agate. 
TRUS-CON  AGATEX  works  a  chemical  change 
in  the  elements  of  the  concrete,  binding  and  welding 
together  tlie  loose  particles  of  sand  and  cement  and 
forming  a  sinootli,  hard,  flinty  surface. 

The  cost  is  comparatively  small.  TRUS-CON 
AGATEX  is  easily  applied  with  a  long-handled 
brush.  Your  factory  or  place  of  business  need 
not  be  closed  up  during  the  AGATEX  treat- 
ment. AGATEX  may  be  applied  at  night  and  the 
floor  used  the  following  day  as  usual — no  need  to 
lose  time  and  money. 

AAafexl 


By  a  chemical  process  makes 
cement  floors   hard    as  agate 


A  cement  floor  treated  with  TRUS-CON 
\GATEX  becomes  absolutely  dustless  and  sani- 
tary. Oil,  grease  and  dirt  cannot  soak  into  its  nui- 
tace.  It  retains  its  agatelike  hardness  indefinitelv 
and  saves  expensive  repair  hills.  TRUS-CON 
AGATEX  has  been  successfully  used  in  theatres, 
schools,  hospitals,  hotels,  garages,  club  and  ofF.ce 
iniildings,  as  well  as  in  many  types  of  factories,  mills 
,md  the  like. 

Why  not  use  it  without  delav  on  your  concrete 
floors,  thus  preventing  the  "dusting,"  and  saving 
them  from  quick  disintegration  ? 

TlVi(c  for  full  particulars — no  obligation. 

The  Trus-Con  Laboratories 

536  Trus-Con  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

We  specialize  in  all  problems  relating  to  dampproofing,  water- 
proofing and  hardening  cement.  Avail  yourself  of  our  free  con- 
sulting ser\'icL-. 
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COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT^ 


One  Firm    One  Service 
One  Guarantee 

back  of  every  J-M  Automobile 
Accessory 


JbltNS-MANYILLE 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 


Makes 
Every  Road 
100%  Smooth 

Why  slow  down 
and  brace  yourself 
for  the  shock 
every  time  you 
see  a  rut  or  bump? 
"^'  o  u  r  car  can 
netrotiate  rou^h 
roads  at  speed  and 
in  comfort  if 
equipped  with 
Johns-Manville 
Shock  Absorbers. 


er 


Pa 


I  r 


spring's 
the    ^ 
hin^ 

'riii>   Npecially   ilesipneil 

intcniul  sprinp  supplies  a  ilc- 

prec  of  resilience  not  to  he 

obtained    from    tlie    s|)rinf;s 

eiiiplnvcd  in  onlinarv  shock 

ahsorbeis.    Asaresuh  the  Johns-Manvillc 

Sliock  Ahsorher nf)t  only  niillirtes tlic  larger 

shorks  Init  every  hit  of  vihratioii  as  well. 

Made  for  springs  nji  to  2 '4  indies  wide 
in  one  size  at  one  price,  \^'c  will  only 
guarantee  shock  ahsorhcrs  marked  witji 
the  full  name,  "Jnhns-Manvillc."  See 
\onr  dealer  and  write  for  booklet. 

Canadian  price,  per  pair,  $18. 

OTHER  J-M  AUTO 
ACCESSORIES 

Johnt-Manville  Speedometer 

Loni  Horn  Carter   Cnrburetor 

tarter  Automatic  Gravity    Goioline  Tonk 

J-M  Tire   Pump       J-M    Non-Blinding  Lenii 

J-M   Non-Burn   Brake  Lining 

J-M   (MciRer)   Soot-Proof  Spark  Plug 

J-M   Auto  Clock         J-M   Fire  Ext inguiiiher 

J-M  Dry  Batterie*       J-M  Automobile  Tape 

J-M  Narto  Tire  and  Top   Repair  Materiol* 

J-M  Packlnv*  and  S.    A.  E.   Gatket* 

(i-P  Muffler  Cut-Out 

"Noark''  Enclosed  Fuse* 


Writt  for  bookUtt. 


•.IT. 


H.w:jOHNrs- 

MANVILLE  C». 

296  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

4T  Bran<hrs  anti  Sftvuf  Stations  tn  All  Lnrtir  CiffVs 
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the  justice  of  the  Strvian  cause,  and  also  a 
desire  for  the  union  of  all  the  South  Slavic 
ixoplc  with  Scrvia.  This  bettor  than  any- 
thing else,  shows  the  results  of  Austrian 
culture  and  civilization." 

Another  Chicago  editor  is  exeeeding:ly 
irate  that  a  Croat  ian  sub.sidized  press  .should 
(xist  in  this  country,  and  as  the  publisher  of 
the  daily  Hrvalska  Zastava  thus  expresses 
his  \  iews: 

"We  Croatian  people  side  with  the 
Allies,  who  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
are  lighting  for  the  maintenance  of  demo- 
cratic i)rinciples  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
small  and  ojjprest  nations  which  as  yet 
have  been  denied  the  rigiit  of  self-govern- 
ment. There  are,  how«'ver,  some  of  my 
countrymen,  1  am  sorry  to  state,  who  are 
leaning  toward  the  side  of  Austria,  but 
this  is  easily  explained  by  the  total  ignor- 
ance in  which  they  have  been  kept  at  home 
by  the  (lovernment  for  exactly  such  a  pur- 
])()sc.  These  unfortunates  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  few  blushless  ))apers  printed 
in  Croatian,  which  take  the  i)art  of  Austria 
for  the  obvious  rea.-;()ii  that  Austrian  money 
<()unled  more  with  their  puV)lishers  than 
national  honor  and  the  outlook  into  a 
brighter  and  happier  future  for  over  ten 
million  of  otn-  South  Slavic  pe^ople." 

iMjually  emphatic  is  the  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Croatian  Herald,  whose  views 
run: 

'As  a  man,  as  a  mere  human  being,  1 
am  bound  to  sympathize  with  all  people 
who  are  opprest.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
for  me  to  symi)athize  with  the  Germans, 
who  are  o])i)ressitig  the  Poles  in  Germany, 
the  French  in  Alsac€»-Lorraine,  the  Bohe- 
mians, Slo\aks.  Roumanians.  Croats,  Slo- 
\('nes.  and  Ser\  ians  in  Austria-Hungary. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  sympathize  with  a 
nation  who  showed  its  Kiiltur  in  the  wa.v  the 
Germans  have  done  in  Belgium  and  Servia. 
and.  despite  their  Kiillur,  support  th«> 
unsi)eakable  Turks." 

The  Slovaks,  like  the  Bohemians,  their 
nearest  neighbors,  are  unanimously  anti- 
Austrian,  aiul  their  view-point  is  somewhat 
naively  cxj)resl  bv  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Shirviixkij  Snkal,  who  siiys: 

"We  sympathize  with  the  Allies,  with 
I'Vance,  becau>f  she  i-xtt-nded  a  refuge  to 
Polish  immigrants  in  Hh-  darkest  hour  of 
Poland's  history;  with  Kngland,  wlio.so 
liberal  constitulion  is  for  us  an  ideal;  with 
Russia  and  S4tv  ia  Ix-cause  they  are  our 
nearest  Slav  brothers.  We  know  that 
Magyars  and  (icrnutns  are  in  fear  of 
Russian  liarbnrisui,  but  we  Slovaks  have  no 
reason  to  fear  it.  be<-ause  we  are  living 
untler  worse  conditions  than  ever  existed  in 
Finlaiul  (»r  Poland.  The  Russians  <lo  not 
suppress  eleverly.  and  the  whole  world 
knows  whenexir  they  commit  ;iii  oj)- 
pression.  But  thf  .\ustrian.  and  es|)ecially 
the  Hungarian  Parliameiil.  make  laws 
which  look  on  the  surface  progressive  and 
lil)cral,  but  wliidi  in  reality  are  forceful 
weaiMiiis  for  oppressing  subject  -  races, 
onicial  llungaiN  forced  one-third  of  the 
entire  Slovak  ])upnlati')n  to  emigrate  to  the 
rnite<l  States,  thinking  by  this  means  to 
weaken  the  Slox.iks  at  hom»'.  but  we  have 
organized  and  idncated  ourselves  here,  atul 
this  has  not  only  substantially  raised  the 
tone  of  Slovaks  jtt  home  but  has  carried  the 
.\mcrican  .-piril  back  there." 
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The  official  organ  of  the  National  Slo;\ak 
Society,  to  which  the  editor  of  the  Slovensky 
Snkol  refers  when  speaking  of  national 
organization,  is  the  Pittsburg  Ndrodnc 
Noriny,  which  writes: 

"Austria-Hungary  has  always  held  the 
doctrine  that  the  Slavic  nations  within  her 
borders  must  be  kept  in  rigid  subjection, 
and  right  now  during  this  war  she  is  paj-ing 
heavily  for  that  fatal  mistake.  It  i.s  tru<! 
that  they  forced  Slo\aks,  Czechs,  Croat  ians. 
Slovenes,  and  Servians  into  the  front  ranks 
of  the  battle,  but  it  is  also  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  failure  of  the  Austrians  in 
their  first  Servian  campaigii  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  Slavic  soldiers, 
slaves  of  a  system  which  they  despise, 
fought  only  as  long  as  they  had  to  and  at 
the  first  op])ortunity  surrenden-d.  .  .  . 
The  sympathies  of  the  Slovaks  are  with  the 
(^uadrui)le  Entente,  and  we  hope  for  a 
W'torious  outcome  of  this  war  in  th<'ir 
faAor  in  the  interests  of  justice,  humanity, 
progress,  truth,  and  civilization." 

None  of  the  papers  published  iu  this 
country  by  members  of  races  li\'ing  under 
the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  display  tht^ 
least  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  Power. 
The  Armenians  tell  us  that  they  are  looking 
to  the  victory  of  the  Allies  in  this  war  to 
free  them  from  their  "age-long  martyrdom" 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  Providence 
Bahag,  for  example,  writes: 

"All  of  lidJiag's  readers  cherish  in  tlieir 
hearts  hopes  of  the  final  victory  for  the 
Allies,  because  they  fight  for  the  common 
freedom  of  all  small  nations,  all  these  small 
nations  now  ])ersecuted  at  the  hands  of  the 
big  militaristic  empires." 

These  interesting  views  ure  exprest  by 
the  editor  of  the  Freeland  (Cal.)  Asbarez: 

"We  Armenians  are  decidedly  pro-All.v. 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  Germany,  a 
highly  civilized  country,  is  manifestly 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  perpetuate  the 
abomiiuibh>  Turkish  murderous  regime 
which  the  Allies  are  trying  to  extirpate  for- 
ever. While  much  is  said  and  written 
derogatory  to  the  Britannic  'rule  of  the 
waves,'  yet  we  believe  that  Avherever  the 
Engli.sh  Hag  has  flown  equity  has  been  ad- 
ministered and  the  coiulition  of  subject- 
])eoples  vastly  improved.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  Hindustan,  but  we  do  know 
.something  tangible  fron\  the  evidence  of  our 
compatriots  resident  in  Egypt,  namely, 
that  the  Egyjit  of  to-day  is  politically, 
socially,  and  financially  bett(>r  than  ever 
it  was  in  th«'  days  of  the  old  Egyptian 
rulers.  We  hold  similar  views  about  the 
French  i)eople,  whose  realistic  literature 
and  artistic  tendencies  we  ha\e  endea^•ored 
to  emulate.  In  many  things,  indeed, 
I'rance  stands  as  our  ideal 

"Owing  to  the  pecidiar  geographical 
position  of  Armenia  and  its  fanatical 
Mohammedan  neighbors,  we  have  to  choose 
the  lessiT  of  two  evils,  that  of  becoming  a 
l)art  of  Caucasia  under  a  Russian  protec- 
torate, in  the  hope  that  the  Allies  will 
ultimately  guarantee  to  the  smaller  border 
nations  an  autonomous  form  of  govern- 
ment. To  this  end,  the  Armenians  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world  —about  four  million 
of  them — are  giving  their  volunteers,  their 
money,  and  th(>ir  prayers  for  the  success 
of  tlie  Allied  arms." 
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It  Can 

Be  Done 

-But  Do 

You  Car  Owners  Want  It  ? 

Suppose  the  maker  of  the  car  you  drive,  or  the  car  you  intend  to  buy,  had 
been  willing  to  put  in  a  cheap  imitation  of  a  Willard  Battery  whose  outside 
looked  just  the  same. 

Then  suppose,  after  a  few  months'  driving,  things  began  to  happen  to  the 
inside  of  that  battery.  Soft  lead  plates  and  poor  oxides  parted  company;  de- 
fective rubber  jars  cracked  when  you  drove  over  a  bad  bump;  acid  leaked  out 
and  corroded  screws,  handles  and  terminals;  your  car  was  defaced  and  your 
starting  and  lighting  system  made  useless — hoto  tvould  you  like  it? 

Willard  Batteries  Are  Built  for  You,  Not  to  Save 
Money  for  Some  One  Else 


No  wonder  85  '7;  of  the  makers  of  electrically  equipped 
cars  have  adopted  Willard  Storage  Batteries.  They 
could  buy  batteries  at  less  cost,  but  they  realize  what  it 
means  to  have  you,  the  car  owner,  satisfied. 

That's  why  they  appreciate  Willard  standards  of 
manufacture  which  cost  us  more,  but  which  pay  both  you 
and  us  in  the  long  run. 

That's  why  three  different  Willard  laboratories — 
physical,  chemical  and  electrical — are  kept  busy  testing 
every  bit  of  material,  every  lot  of  oxides,  plates,  rubber 
jars  and  other  parts,  as  well  as  the  finished  batteries. 

That's  why  a  double  set  of  trained  Willard  inspectors 
watch  every  man.  machine  and  operation  to  prevent  the 
least  deviation  from  Willard  standards. 

The  lead  oxides — source  of  the  electric  ener«\ — must 
he  chemically  pure  to  start  with,  mixed  in  perfect  pro- 
portion, and  of  exactly  the  right  "granular"  structure  so 
that  they  hold  together  like  well  made  concrete. 


The  wood  separators  are  candled  like  eggs — only  the 
perfect  on?s  are  good  enough  for  your  battery. 

Rubber  iars  must  have  a  minimum  tensile  strength  of 
3600  pounds  to  the  square  inch — and  must  resist  the 
force  of  an  electric  current  of  24,000  volts. 

Handles,  screws — all  metal  parts — are  lead  coated  to 
prevent  corrosion.  Boxes  are  made  of  the  hardest  oak 
obtainable,  elements  are  sealed  into  jars  and  jars  into 
the  box  by  the  impenetrable  Willard  Duplex  Sealing. 

Backing  up  this  care  in  construction  are  over  450 
Willard  Service  Stations  in  charge  of  experts,  ready  to 
hdp  you  get  permanent,  everyday  starting  and  lighting 
satisfaction,    ."^sk  for  the  list. 

How  to  Tell  £.  Good  Battery 

Don't  go  by  looks — they  are  easy  to  counterfeit.  But 
there's  a  wav  to  know — send  for  our  pamphlet.  No.  B-6, 
•Truth  Telling  Tests." 


Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York:  228-230  W.  58th  Street 
Chicago;  2524-30  So.  Wabash  Avenue 


Detroit:  736-40  Woodward  Avenue 
San  Francisco:  1433  Bush  Street 


The   146 

Builders    of 

These  Cars  Think  Too 

Much  of  Your  Inter- 

ests to  Use  Cheap 

Batteries 

Abbott-Detroit 

Lambert 

Allen 

Lancia 

Alter 

Laulh-Juergens 

American 

L.  P.  C. 

La  France 

Lexington 

American 

Lippard- 

Ames 

Stewart 

Apperson 

Locomobile 

Armleder 

Lozier 

Atlas- Knight 

Lyons-Atlas 

Atlerbury 

Auburn 

Austin 

McFarlan 

Avery 

Mclntyre 

McLaughlin 

Bell 

Madison 
Marion 

Berg 

Marmon 

Blumberg 

Martin 

Briscoe 
Brockvilie-AlUs 

Mason 
Meteor 

Brockvvay 

Metz 

Mitchell 

Moline-Kn;ght 

Chalmers. 
Model  32 

Monarch 
Monitor  "4-30" 

Chandler 
Chevrolet. 
Baby  Grand 

Monroe 

Moon 

J^oyer 

Coey  Flyer 

Colby 

Coleman 

Commerce 

National 

Consolidated 

Continental 

Corbitt 
Crane 
Crawford 
Crescent 

Oakland, 

Model  32 
Overland,  Models 

Crow 
Cunningham 

83  and  84 
Owen  Magnetic 

Davis 

Packard 

Denby 

Paige 

DeDion-Bouton 

Pathfinder 

Delroitet 

Patterson 

Dile 

Peerless 

Dodge  Bros. 

Pilgrim 

Motor  Cat 

Pilot 

Dorris 

Pope-Hartford 

Pratt 

Premier 

Empire 

Enger 

Regal 

Federal 

Fu-estone,  1914 
Franklin 
Front  Drive 

Renault 

Republic 

Reo 

Richmond 

Rowe 

Russell 

Glide 

Gramm 

Gramm- 

Sayers-Scoville 

Bemstein 

Scripps-Booth 

Great  Eagle 

Seagrave 

Great  Western 

S.  G.  V. 

Simplex 

Singer  _ 

Halladay 

Spaulding 

Hanger 

Speedwell 

Harwood- 

Spoere? 

Barley 

Stafford 

Haynes 

Stanley 

Herlf- Brooks 

Steams 

Hollier  8 

Stegeman 

Howard 

Sternberg 

Hupmobile 

Stewart 

Studebaker 

StuU 

Imperial 

Indiana 

International 

Thomas 

Interstate 

Touraine 

Tudhope 

Jackson 

Jeffery 
Jones 

VeUo 

KeUy 

Weslcott 

King 

Wichita 

Kissel-Kar 

Winton 

Kline 
Knox 
Krit 


Zimme 


Indianapolis: 
318  North  Illinois  Street 


Sole  European  Representative: 
The  British  Willard  Battery  Co..  Ltd.. 
46  Poland  St..  London  \V..  England 

Service  Stations  irt  All  Principal  Cities  in  the  United  State*,  Canada  and  Mexico 


Direct  Factory  Representatives  In: 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Atlanta.  Dallas. 
Kansas   City,     Omaha,     Minneapolis 


These  cars   represent 
85%  of  the  makes 
equipped    with    elec- 
tric starting  and 
lightii^g 


£^/^-^ 
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Smith  & 
Wesson 
Automatic 


Protection 
against  in- 
truders and 
unintended 
discharge 

Quick  action  and 
saffty  against  intruders 
and  surprise,  when  you 
need  a  pistol. 

Safe  aj^ainst  uninten- 
tional discharge  at  all 
times— safe  to  have  in 
your  home. 

Built  strong  for  en- 
durance and  accurately 
for  precision  —  more 
safety— like  other  Smith 
6c  Wesson  Pistols; 

Easy  to  aim,  easy  to 
load,  easy  to  clean. 

*".::rrr  Ask   ynur  dealer   to 

i^*^/  show    you    tlic    safety 

<vfig  "f  fi^  pr.ivisioiis  .iiul   special 

.^^  ^/;  '^"'"'■f'*   "f   '''f   Smith 

S»    *.  <'  &  Wesson  Automatic. 

>2L  Sfii.t fjr  Book/el. 

SMIl  H    &  WKSSOX 

RO^Stoikl.rldiji-  SI   .Sprlnitnrht.  Maim. 


Minutes 

Deep      Breathing 

i»  of  iiiorr  real  l)ci>cfit  than  .m 
hour  devoted  to  viKorous  physical 
rxcri  ijc. 

MI  I  I'  BREATIIINT.  ditt^tlv  rr- 
•••••  thr'  bloo'l.  and  rcachen 
..  iiiiiK<-|(-  and  nerve  cell  of  the 
iHxly.  A  few  minuter'  practice 
will  throw  off  fatigue,  depression 
:ind  brain  fax. 

I  employ  Deep  RreathinK  in   a  far 
wider    scope    than   has   been  done 
heretofore   bv    anv    ■■cientist.     The 
I    ■  •  •       .1    in    over 

■  lis.  The 
...:..;,..  |... 1  tK>xen  is  un- 
limited. 


^^^^^^M      S«nd      for      my      Book,       "Deop 
^^^^^^^"     Brcathinic."     Its  free.     The  facts 

irescntel  ihen-in  are  of  \  ital  injiort  to  yon. 

PAUL      VON      BOECKMANN 

RtSPIRATORY  AND    NERVE   SPECIAUST 
2020  Tower  Bldg.  .  1 10  W.  40fh    Street.  New  York 


Turning  to  tlie  Arabic  papers,  we  find 
iliat  thej-  are  mainly  published  in  the 
interests  of  Syrian  Christians.  The  New 
\'ork  Al-I/oda  says: 

"We  like  German  people  as  German 
j)eople,  l)ut  Ave  ean  not  approve  of  the 
•  .-selfishness  and  arroeanee  of  the  war-party, 
lieaded  liy  the  nifrning:  dynasty.  !Most  of 
us  here  in  Amerii-a  beli<'ve  in  the  American 
prinr-iples  of  freedom,  luimanity,  justiee. 
and  upright nes.s.  so  who  ean  blame  us  for 
sympathizing  with  the  Allies  when  they 
know  that  Germany  ga\e  the  eruel  Turks 
full  authority  1o  make  another  Belgium 
of  our  poor  Mount  Lebanon?  They  took 
away  our  autonomy,  exiled  our  leaders, 
extorted  our  money,  iianged  our  priests  and 
other  notables,  and  eommifted  abomina- 
tions whioh  ean  not  be  written  in  letters." 

The  editor  of  the  Aral)ie  monthly  maga- 
zine, Till  .\nr  ]\'orlfi,  of  New  York,  says: 

"The  bulk  of  our  readers  eome  from  the 
l)lains  and  highlands  of  Syria.  Their  very 
existenee  as  a  Christian  people  in  the  heart 
of  a  fanatical  Moslem  P^mpire  is  due  to  the 
j)rotection  given  to  them  by  Russia  and 
France  against  Mohammedan  aggression. 
They  are  indebted  lo  these  two  nations,  and 
also  to  England,  for  many  institutions  of 
learning,  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  and 
naturally  they  are  pro-Ally.  They  have 
sufferetl  .so  miu-h  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
that  their  sympathies  would  go  out  to  any 
and  every  Power  that  went  to  war  with 
Turkey." 

As  a  final  example  of  the  anti-Turkish 
attitude  of  Turkish  subjects,  we  may  quote 
the  views  of  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Al-Knlemat,  who  tells  us: 

'As  most  of  our  readers  are  Turkish 
subjects,  or  ex-Turkish  subjects,  we  assure 
you  that  you  can  not  find  one  in  a  thousand 
who  has  any  symputliy  with  Turkey.  Tiie 
Turkish  Government  is  a  tyrant,  and  as  the 
Christians  are  jxTsecuted  in  Turkey,  so 
they  beseech  the  Lord  our  God  for  victory 
to  the  Allies,  and  they  look  for  that  day 
at  the  end  of  the  war  Avhen  Syria,  our 
beloved  country,  is  freed  forev«>r  from  the 
abominable  yoke  of  the  Turks." 
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WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  sul)scriptions  for  popular 
l>eriodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
l>rinted  matter  api)arently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTER.\RY  DiGKST  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  sub.scriptions  direct, 
or  posti)one  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  rea.'son  to  sus- 
ix>ct  that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  ytmr  chief  of 
police  or  sherilT,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagxalls  Company, 

o">4-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Start  Now 
to  Avoid 
Pyorrhea 

Unless  you  can 
be  sure  that  you 
will  be  among 
the  few  and  for- 
tunate 20r<  who 
avoid  Pyorrhea 
after  passing  40 
years  of  age,  you 
would  do  well  to 
take     preventive 
measures.  If  used 
m  time,  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea    Prep- 
aration wall  posi- 
tively   prevent 
Pyorrhea    or 
Riggs'    Disease 
(loosening  of  the 
teeth,  receding 
and   inflamed 
gums).    It  gives 
quick    relief. 
CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST, and  he 
will  probably 
prescribe  the 
Preparation 
with  his  treat- 
ment.      Use 
daily  like   a 
dentifrice  — 
pleasant  to 
the  taste. 


I^rgr  tube  50c.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  il,  send  his  name  (with 
price)  lo  Forhan  Company.  23-29  Elm  St..  New  York,  who 
will  see  that  j'ou  are  supplied. 


There    are    ten    ways    in 
which  a  shotgun  shell  can  excel. 

©H  BLACK  SHELLS 
Smokcle  jx  and  Black  Powdcnr 

H^'inncra  of   1915  Grand  American  Handicap 

Tliree  tests  which  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  make,  will  prove  how  any  shell 
ranks  in  each  of  these  ten  particulars. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and 
th.it  of  your  dealer  along  the  margin  of 
this  advertisement  and  return  to  us. 

We  will  send  you  an  order  on  your 
dealer  for  tiiree  free  Black  Sliells,  with 
details  about  the  "10  demandments"  and 
complete  directions  for  making  these  3 
tests  yourself — at  no  expense  to  you. 

UNITED   STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

2216  Trinity  Building  New  York 

National  Leafi  Company.  General Selline  Agents: 
Ako  John  T.  I.I-wis  &  HkoS.  Co.  Philadelphia; 
l Ml  l-i>  UEADCo..  New  York  :  SEi.BV  SMr.LTINC.  & 
LEAD  Co.,  ban  Francisto,  disuil.utors  on  Pacific  Coast 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  NAVAL 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

NO  name  is  better  known  to  Americans 
than  that  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 
Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  and  Hudson  Maxim 
have  hkewise  made  discoveries  which  ha\  e 
brought  them  popular  fatme.  But,  sa\c 
these  two,  the  associates  of  Mr.  Edison  on 
the  new  Naval  Advisory  Board  seem  to  be 
better  known  to  the  readers  of  scientific 
journals  than  to  the  newspaper-readinji' 
public.  The  associate  members  of  the 
l)oard  were  selected  at  the  request  of  Sec- 
retary Daniels  by  eleven  scientific  societies, 
each  naming  two  of  its  own  members. 
That  our  readers  may  feel  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  the  value  of  these  men  in 
increasing  naval  efficiency,  we  quote  the 
brief  biographies  furnished  by  the  respectivt^ 
societies  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Daniels  in  his 
statement  to  the  press. 

American  Chemical  Society 

Dr.  W.  R.  WnrPNEV,  Schenectady,  whose 
most  notable  achievement  is  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, in  Schenectady.  His  successes  there 
included  the  process  which  insured  the  com- 
mercial practicability  of  the  photographic 
film;  the  "metallized"  filament,  or  "gem," 
lamp;  the  mechanically  working  tung- 
sten; the  gas-filled  or  half-watt  lamp;  the 
magnetite  electrode  ar.'-lamp,  and  the 
.(•-ray  tube. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland,  Yonkers,  a  Bel- 
gian by  birth,  who  invented  Velox  and  other 
photographic  papers,  the  Townsend  elec- 
trolytic cell,  and  photographic  films  and  dry 
plates.  He  has  been  awarded  medals  by 
four  American  societies,  was  United  States 
delegate  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Chemistry  in  London,  1909,  has  been  pres- 
ident of  five  American  scientific  societies 
and  vice-president  of  two  others,  and  holds 
degrees  from  Belgian,  German,  and  Ameri- 
can universities,  being  at  one  time  laureate 
of  the  four  Belgian  universities. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 

Eran'k'Juliax  Sprague,  Milford,  Conn., 
a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  later  a  pupil  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  who  equipped  the  first  electrically 
trained  gun  in  the  American  Navy;  built  the 
first  electric-trolley  railways  in  the  United 
States,  Italy,  and  Germany;  introduced  the 
electric  elevator;  invented  the  multiple-unit 
system  of  electric  train-control  now  used  on 
all  elevated  and  subway  roads  here  and 
abroad;  invented  a  system  of  control  for 
automatic  braking  of  trains,  and  is  develop- 
ing high-angle  fire  shrapnel.  Mr.  Sprague 
won  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  and  St.  Louis 
expositions. 

B.  G.  Lamme,  Springfield,  Ohio,  whose 
one  hundred  and  forty  inventions  include 
practically  all  types  of  polyphase  alterna- 
ting-current apparatus  and  railway  gener- 
ators and  motors.  Mr.  Lamme,  who  is 
chief  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Electri(; 
Company,  has  been  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  electrical- 
engineering  work  of  America  and  Europe. 

American  Mathematical  Society 

Dr.  Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  civil  engineer,  astronomer, 


Gold  Medal 
awarded  to 

FOX    GUN, 

at  the  Panama' 
Pacific  Expoaiiion 


Coil  mainspring 

and  ejector. 
Guaranteed  for- 
ever. 


One-piece  ham. 
mer— fastest  ever 
put  on  u  gun. 


Rotary  Taper 

Holt  prevents 

shooting 

looc?. 


AGAIN  the  Fox  reputation  as  "The  Finest  Gun  in  the  World"  has  been  justified, 
the  Fox  Gun  having  just  been  awarded  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Gold 
Medal  for  double-barrel  shot  guns  and  single  trigger. 
This  splendid  tribute  does  not  make  the  Fox  Gun  any  better  ;  it  is  only  because  it  is 
so  much  better  that  such  a  tribute  is  possible. 

This  award  does  not  make  the  Fox  Gun  any  safer  investment  for  the  prospective 
buyer,  for  it;  has  always  been  guaranteed  for  life,  but  this  important,  international, 
conclusive  endorsement  does  make  the  Fox  guarantee  even  more  significant. 
Every  owner  can  feel  additional  pride  in  his  Fox,  and  every  one  about  to  buy  a  gun 
can  consider  the  I  ox  with  unquahfied  confidence. 

Throw  a  Fox  to  your  shoulder  !  Feel  its  perfect  balance  !  Cuddle  the  imported  Cir- 
cassian walnut  stock  against  your  cheek  !  Admire  the  rich  engraving,  then  break 
her  open.  Inside  you  find  the  simplest  lock  mechanism  ever  put  on  a  gun  — and  the 
quickest,  too,  bar  none.  The  Fox  one-piece  direct  striking  hammer  works  as  quick  as 
thought.  The  coil  mainspring  is  guaranteed  for  life.  The  patented  Rotary  Bolt  is 
guaranteed  never  to  shoot  loose. 

A  Fox  grade  for  every  purse. 

From  $25  to  $1000 

Ail  with  the  same  Fox  guarantee. 

See  the  Fox  at  your  dealer's  and  write  us  direct  for  complete  catalogue  with  any 
special  information  or  assistance  you  desire.     Gun  time  is  here.     Write  us  to-day. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY,  4682  North  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FLOWER  IDVERS-LOOK! 

Plant  Bulbs  Now  for  Spring  Flowers 

H.-aiilify   li-'iile  jiioiiikU!     IMt-asure  gn'at 

—  investment  suKill.    We  early  coiitraeted 

eieani  of  isllj  Hi)lland  emp.  IJuality  hisli- 

e^l — piiees  Ic.west.     We  tell  Ikiw  t<i  plan 

and  arraiiee  tliein  to  beautify   yards  and 

linnies  KKKK.      Our  ..ffei ;1  assorted  Hy;i- 

eiiitlis.llassi.rledTulips.OSiniileand  B  Double 
Daffodils,  li  Giant  Jonquils,  6  Cioeuses.  mailed 
for  uOc.  Free  planting  plan  with  every  order. 
Gamowav    Bros,   i  Co..    B>x    2.iO.   VVaterl(H>.    la. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  tliiiis;  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  tliey  may  bring  you  wealtii.  Write  lor 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  (".ct  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  0.  C. 
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"SPINAL    ADJUSTMENT 

By  .\.  L.  Korster,  .\1.D. 
A  THOROUGHLY  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  OF  600  PAGES  AND  9i) 
ILLUSTRATIONS  UPON  THIS  MUCH  DISCUSSED  SUB- 
JECT.    SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  EVERY 
M  D..     OSTEOPATH    AND     ALL    WHO 
WANT     THE     TRUTH     ABOUT 
CHIROPRACTIC 
DR.  S.  D.  REI'.D.  Seey  X    Da),.  Stat.-  Hoard  of  Cliirooraetie  Examin- 
ers, says:  "Up  to  thr  minute  in  evtry  detail."   ALKKK.D  W  ALTON. 
.^I.I)..   IMiila.,  ux-presidetit  ;ind  rlii'f  of  surgical  division.   K-se.x  t  ... 
H..spital.  says;   "Sure  to  be  appreciated  by  alt  students  oj  truth, 
irrespective  of  sehools."     THllMAS  .J.  AI.I.EN.    M  D      C.liL.t      Di.c 
an.l  He;iltli."  says;  "Will  do  much  to  secure  for  Chiropractic  the 
scientific  recognition  to  which  it  is  entitled."     DK    I.    MAKTIX 
I.YMAN,  president  Ai  Kansas  H..:ir.l  <.f  ("liiropraetie  Kxaniin.-rs.  s;i\.. 
"/  consider  it  the  mo.\t  complete  of  any  I   have  examined." 
fUOSFKCrl'S  HIKE,     Trlee  .*«.50  puslpuld. 

National  School  of  Chiropradi:,  '121-427  S.  Ashland  Blvd.,  ClJcaso,  lllintis 


BR/IND 

SHEEP  MANURE 


NATURE'S  best  and  purest  fertilizer. 
Rich  in  plant  food — just  right  for  every 
kind  and  condition  of  soil  and  every- 
thing that  grows  out  of  it.  Every  atom  of 
its  peculiar  organic  composition  has  been 
specially  prepared  by  Nature  to  give  the 
soil  all  that  it  needs  to  ma"fe  things  grow. 


Pure  Sheep  Manure— dried  at  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding 1000"  F.  Weed  seeds,  fungus  and  bacteria 
all  destroyed — makes  wonderful  lawns,  gardens, 
fruit  and  field  crops.  Use  it  this  Fall.  Ask  for 
booklet  with  prices  and  freight  rates  on  a  bag  or  J*. 
carload.  " 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co..  52  U.S.  Yards,  Chicago 
Sold  by  Garden  Supply  Houses  Everywhere 
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OOKS  that  never  die 


9> 


The  few  great  histories,  or 
essays,  or  poems,  or  plays,  or 
biographies,  that  picture  as 
though  >ou  saw  them,  the  spirit, 
the  progress  of  the  human  race 
w^ithin   historical   times. 

To  tell  you  what  these  few  great 
books  are,  how^  and  why  Dr. 
Eliot  selected  them,  this  little 
free  book  was  prepared. 

Priceless  for  the  quality  of  its 
friendl>,  thoughtful  advice  about 
books  and    their    authors — ^ii 

is  neverthe- 
less   free 
to  you — 
no  con- 
dition 
or  obli- 
gation 
of  any 
sort 


Sold  only  bv 
r.   I .  Collier   i?  Son 


Moil   this  coupon    to- 
day for  your  free  copy 
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C01.LIKkS-41ft  WcM    13th   Street,   New  York 

Plea!>e  mail   me  the  free  l><>uklet  abuut  The   Harvard   Lla»M<.:> 

Sttme  iind  Addreis ..% 


and  geographer,  who  has  held  high  posi- 
tions iu  the  United  States  Lake  Survey, 
Geological  Survey,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  has  been  i)resident  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  and  the  Xew  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Arthlk  Gohdox  Wkhster,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
\ersity  and  a  fellow  at  the  Universities  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Stockholiu.  who  is  the 
leading  authority  in  America  on  the  subject 
of  sound  and  has  invented  many  instru- 
ments in  that  connection.  In  1912  Dr. 
Webster  was  United  States  delegate  to  the 
Radiotelegraph ic  Conference  of  London, 
which  made  the  treaty  regulating  wireless 
(el(>graphy  at  sea.  He  was  founder  and 
l)resident  of  the  American  Physical  Society. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

Andrkw  ZSIvrrav  Hunt,  San  Francisco, 
a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  who.se  work  as  consulting  engi- 
neer has  covered  widely  varied  engineering 
activities,  including  hydroelectric  develop- 
ments, irrigation,  steam-power  plants,  gas- 
l)iants,  oil-refineries,  cement-manufacturing 
))lants,  and  heavy -acid  plants. 

Alfkkd  Craven,  New  York  City,  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, who  has  distinguished  himself  in  irri- 
gation-work in  California,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  in  Virginia;  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  and  reservoirs,  the  Car- 
mel  and  Titicus  dams  and  reservoirs,  the 
Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  and  in  New  York 
subway  work,  in  which  he  has  served  as 
<-hief  engineer  of  the  Public  Ser\  ice  Com- 
mission since  1910. 

American  Aeronautical  Society 
M.\TTHEW  Bacon  Sellers,  Baltimore, 
educated  in  France,  Germany,  and  America, 
who  lias  been  successfully  engaged  in  aero- 
nautics for  fifteen  years.  He  Avas  one  of 
the  first  to  determine  the  dynamic  air-pres- 
siire  on  arched  surfaces  by  means  of  the 
"wind  tunnel,"  and  his  "stopt  aero- 
plane" is  the  lightest  ever  built  and  hokls 
the  record  for  the  least  horse-power. 

Hi'DsoN  Maxim,  Brooklyn,  who  has 
gained  world-wide  rei)utation  for  his  work 
in  high  explosives  and  their  application  to 
modern  ordnance.  In  187.")  he  formulated 
the  hypothesis  of  the  compound  nature  of 
atoms,  which  has  recently  been  accepted 
as  a    jiroved    theory.     Mr.   Maxim   devel- 
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opod  and  manufactured  the  first  smokt'lcss 
powdor  to  be  adopted  liy  tlu)  Aincricaa 
(iovernnu'uUand  luis  invented  a  detonaliu!;- 
luse  and  a  liigli  explosive  adopted  hy  tliis 
Government,  a  self-eomlnistive  compound 
to  rephu-e  eomprest  air  in  driving  tor- 
pedoes, and  processes  of  making  calcium 
carhid  and  microscopic  diamonds.  He 
has  served  as  director  and  presid(>nt  of  the 
Aeronautical  Society  of  America  and  is  the 
author  of  "Defenseless  America,"  a  scathing 
denunciation  of  pacifism. 

Inventors'  Gild 

Dr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  New  York 
City,  who  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Cooper  Hewitt  electric  lamp,  used  for 
illuminating  factories  and  for  photograph- 
ic work.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone-relay  and  electric-wave  ampli- 
fiers, wireless  telephone  and  telegraph  appa- 
ratus, hydroplane,  aeroplane,  and  dirigible 
balloon  apparatus-  and  light-transformers 
changing  the  color  of  light-rays. 

Thomas  Robins,  Stamford,  Conn.,  who 
is  the  inventor  of  numerous  mechani<;al  de- 
vices, including  the  belt-conveyor  for  car- 
rying ore  and  coal,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. He  is  enrolled  in  the  American 
Legion,  and  last  winter  visited  the  front  in 
Prance  to  study  military  conditions. 

American  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  Detroit,  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  movement  to  stand- 
ardize component  materials  and  parts  of 
automobiles  and  whose  inventions  relating 
to  the  design  and  production  of  mechanical 
traction  devices  have  revolutionized  the 
industry.  Mr.  Coffin  produced  one  of  the 
first  steam-propelled  automobiles. 

Andrew  L.  Riker,  Detroit,  who  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers  and  whose  work  resulted  in  plac- 
ing the  American  automobile  on  a  meritori- 
ous world-wide  basis.  He  produced  the  first 
toothed  armature  and  among  the  fii-st  elec- 
tric vehicles,  electric  trucks,  marine  light- 
ing-plants, and  racing  automobiles.  In 
1900  he  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Prench 
Government  for  meritorious  automobile 
design. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 

William  Lawrence  Saunders,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  who  designed  apparatus  for 
subaqueous  drilling  now  in  general  use, 
rock-drilling  and  quarrying  devices,  track 
and  bar  channelers,  the  radial-ax  system 
of  coal-mining,  and  the  system  of  pumping 
liquids  by  eomprest  air  now  used  in  Rus- 
sian oil-fields.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
scientific  treatises. 

Benjamin  Bowditch  Thayer,  New 
York  City,  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  IVlining  Company,  whose  long  ex- 
perience in  the  mines  of  the  West  has  made 
him  thoroughly  familiar  with  then-  prac- 
tical operation.  He  is  an  expert  on  copper 
and  high  explosives. 

American  Electrochemical  Society 

Du.  Joseph  William  Richards,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
American  and  German  universities  and 
mining^schools,  and  is  a  legal  expert  in 
chemical  and  metallurgy  cases. 

Lawrence  Addicks,  Douglas,  Ariz.,  who 
is  a  consulting  metallurgical  engineer  of 
national  reputation,  having  been  a  life 
student  of  copper  properties  in  Western 
mines  and  Eastern  refineries. 
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-QoiRenny 


This  superb  country  place,  situated  at  Havei- 
fcrd,  about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  exclusive  "  main 
line"  country,  is 

FOR  SALE  TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE 


The  mterior  is  magnificent  in 
prcpoitions  and  perfect  in  equip- 
ment, adaptable  to  the  simpler 
joys  of  country  life  or  to  formal 
entertaining.  On  the  properly 
arc  an  ample  garage,  coach 
house,  gardeners  cottage,  green- 
houses, kennels — all  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  gentleman's  country 


place.  Golf,  cricket,  tennis  and 
hunt  clubs  are  near  by  and  the 
social  life  is  ideal. 

An  elaborate  collection  of 
views  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
$1.00. 

Price,  terms,  etc.,  furnished 
on  request. 


Girard    Trust    Company,   Executor  and  Trustee 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia 
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le  Rose 
Garderv , 


"fehe  Cotta^ 
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Bulb  Catalogue 

Send  for  your  copy. 
(Jur  bulbs  are  full  size, 
true  to  name  and  very 
leautiful. 

We  have  a  really  wonrierfiil  assort- 
nu-n(  of  66  of  our  choicest  bulbs  for 
^l.UO.  Vou  may  send  a  dollar  bill 
pinned  to  your  order  at  our  risk. 

To  those  who  lo\e  flowers  and  "grow- 
ing things,"  our  Bulb  Catalogue  will 
be  a  revelation.    Send  for  it  today. 

THORBURN    &    CO. 

II  UAKCl.tV  STKKKT.     Iliii.irgb    to    54  I'ark  I'laop,     >KH  VOKK 
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send>ou  two 

clever  cord 

ricks-poizling 

toyouf  audience.' 

vet  eosy  to  do.  Also 

booklets  illuslratino' 

THE  MAGIC  SHOP 


^lOf 


fiumeioos 
Mo^ic  ond 
Cord  Trick*.' 
All  Tor 

Sent  /or*lQ9 postpaid 
49N.D'J»St.Phila..  Po. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.     $1,000,000  in 

•^^^^^^^^^^^"■"■■^    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Nintii,  Washington,  D. C. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  lorty  lessons  in  the  historv-,  form,  struc- 
ture  and    wriiinq    of    tne    Short    Mory    taught    by 
Dr.  J.  Itcr^  KNcniTelii.  for  real's  Ktlilur  itf  l.ippiiifotC^. 
3  lO-piiSf  citl'lioeiie  free.     I'letise  tuiures^ 

iHE  HOME  coki{esponi)ENc;k  school 

Dr.  Eseiiwr  11  Dept.  71,  SprinfiHeld,  Mass. 


PALM  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 

2600  EAST  GRAND  BOULEVARD  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems  for  Every 
Type  of  Building 


PALM  TYPE  T 


A  \'acuuin  Cleaner  for 
new  and  old  residences 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOG 
Unexcelled   for   Durability,   Economy,   Efficiency 
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NOW 

is  the  time  to 

:/Cuanize 

Your  Home 

Kyanize  time  is  all  the  time. 

Every  piece  of  furniture  you  own  has 
memories  and  sentiment  attached  to  it. 

And  every  inch  of  woodwork — the 
floors,  the  stairs  all  of  it  is  a  part  of 
that  magic  word  "home." 

Kyanize  means  a  simple  way  to  keep 
home  new,  bright,  beautiful.  Always 
keep  a  can  m  the  house.  It  belongs 
there. 


\ 


Kyanize  Floor  Finish  is  the  finish 
for  everything  made  of  wood.  Just 
try  it — on  everything  -  any  color. 
It  s  simple  to  apply  easily  cleaned 
wears  indefinitely  —  dries  hard 
with  a  beautiful  finish. 


Kyanize  White  Enamel  will 
make  the  bath  room,  ihr  dining  room, 
the  living  room —  any  room  and  all 
white  work  on  wood,  metal,  plaster, 
shine  white.  It  dries  hard — wears 
long  cleans  easily — leaves  a  beau- 
tiful hard  gloss  finish. 

25  Cent   Can    Free 

Fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon.  En- 
close twelve  2-ccnl  stamps  to  pay  for 
Posla^r,  Packing.  an<l  a  I -inch  chisel 
edge  Brush  to  put  it  on  with,  and 
V     we'llscndtheCanandBrushprcpaid. 

J'.I-is  ^s  Boston 

Draw      \  Varnish 


\ 


'^    Uompany 

Everett 
Station 


your  |>rn-  v 

til  aroiinil  \  /^ 

t lie  ciilor  >uu 

uuiil. 

Lithi  o/ik         X        Zi  tverett 

Dark    Oak  V 

Cherry  Walnut  '. 

Mkliocany  ^ 

Ro«*oo<l  ,.  Boston 

Colonial  Orr*n  X 

Whlt»  Enam«l  ^         USA 

BOSTON  VARNISB  CO.  v 

23  ET-r»tt  Station.  Boiton.  tJ.S  A  \ 

IM.  .  .■    .  ■.  I   •:,.    i!. .         ••n.-rol  above- 
niie.       I  »ii 
to  |>ay  (or  thr         \ 

o~    -...«. 
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Name  . . 
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American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

William  Lk  Kov  E.mmet,  New  York 
City,  u  fjradtiate  of  the  United  States 
Xaval  Academy,  who  has  achieved  fame 
as  an  electrical  erifjinecr  and  inventor. 
Hi.s  most  important  work  lias  been  in  the 
(le\-elopment  of  alternating  currents  and  of 
the  .steam-turbine.  He  designed  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  first  ships  driven  by  elec- 
lri<-  motors  and  invented  the  oil-switch  and 
the  varnished  cambric  cable. 

Si'K.NCKK  MiLLKH,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
who  invented  the  roj)e-drive  and  who.se 
cableways  at  the  Panama  Canal  speeded 
the  comi)letion  of  the  CJatun  locks.  He  also 
invented  the  log-skidding  cableway,  the 
marine  cableway  that  made  it  possible  to 
transship  coal  under  headway  at  sea,  ayd 
the  breeche.s-buoy  ajjparatus  used  by  the 
I'uited  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

.\inerican  Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers 

He.nrv  a.  \V.  Wood,  New  York  City, 
who  is  known  the  world  over  through  his 
inventions  and  inamifacture  of  printing- 
machinery.  Two  of  his  inventions  have 
increased  fifte<'nfold  the  rate  of  speed  at 
which  type  may  lie  multiplied.  In  naval 
aeronautics  Mr.  Wood  is  the  foremost  man 
in  America. 

Elmou  A.mhrose  Si'errv,  who  perfected 
one  of  the  first  arc-lights  in  America  before 
he  was  twenty  yi-ars  old  and  who  to-day  is 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  inventors  of 
electrical  ai)pliances.  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  to  i)roduce  electrical  mining-machin- 
ery, electrical  street-railway  cars,  electric 
motor-vehicles,  and  gasoline  automobiles; 
he  i)erfected  the  gyroscojnc  compass  and 
was  the  first  to  produce  entirely  practical 
aj)paraltis  for  the  stabilization  of  ships  and 
aeroplanes.  His  achic\ cments  have  been 
recognized  by  the  first  prize  of  the  Aero 
<'lub  of  France  and  the  medal  of  the 
Franklin  IiLstitute  of  Philadelphia. 


"HOLD   SPALDING   UP" 

\/'OU  are  i)laying  "tliree-<ild-cat,"  or 
perha])s  there  are  enough  boys  to 
choo.se  sides  for  a  r<'al  game  back  of  the 
Haptist  church  sheds.  Somebody  has  a 
shiny  new  bat.  You  pick  it  up  in  your 
turn  as  you  step  to  the  home  plate  and  the 
owtier  anxiously  adjures  you  to  "liold 
Sjmlding  up,"  or  he  even  takes  it  out  of 
your  hands  to  show  you  that  if  the  trade- 
mark is  on  lop  the  bat  will  meet  the  ball 
"the  straight  way  of  the  grain"  and  will 
not  Ik-  shattered  wiu-n  you  smite  one  of 
■•  Skinny ■>■■  fast  ones  for  a  thn»e-bagger. 
It  wa.s  thus,  very  likely,  that  you  first 
heard  of  A.  G.  Spahling.  who,  the  St.  Ix)tiis 
I'nsI  />(>7»(i/</i  observes,  "as  a  famous 
I)iteher,  a  manager,  :i  magnate,  a  makt-r  and 
\fnder  of  the  ntiuisitfs  of  the  game  and 
publisher  of  the  standard  authority  on 
baseball,  made  his  name  as  well  known  as 
that  of  the  President's  and  better  known 
thati  that  of  the  most  popular  of  other 
leaders."  And  at  the  news  of  his  death 
numy  a  new.spniur  eilitor  or  sport-writer 
"holds  Spalding  up"  as  "the  father  of  ba.se- 
ball."  a  great  player  of  the  olden  day,  a 
mighty   infiueuce   in   the   development  of 


"The  Roofing  Development  of 
the  Twentieth  Century" 

Builders  and  owners  both  say  that  for 

NEPDN§ 
SHINGLES 

PATENTED 

For  they  are  spark-proof  shingles  that 
do  not  crack,  curl,  nor  work  loose.  They 
have  the  wedge-like  thickness  of  wooden 
shingles  and  can  be  laid  twice  as  fast. 

In   color  gray   or  red  or  green  slate 
surfaced. 
"Repairing  and  Building" — FREE 

This  book  contains  the  wtiole  story  of  N'eponset 
Shingles  and  other  Neponset  building  product,s. 

BIRD  &  SON.  164  Neponset  St..  East  Walpole,  IHafs. 

Established  1795 
i'hica£r>>:  1434  Monadnock  BiiiMin? 
K<'\v  York  Wasliiu^on 

San  Francisco 


Canadian  Office  and  Plant: 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  Irj  iny  all  other  devices 
find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing  in  auis  to  hearina. 
A  siuaU.  ooinpacl  instrument 
held  :is<'lliist  the  eur.  ii  o  I 
inserted.  Reproduces  natural 
voice  tones  very  effectively; 
iio"bnzzinc."  .VLinufactored  in 
our  surgical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TKIAI.  offer  and 
testimonials  nill  interest>ou. 

Til  writine  today  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  please  mention 
our  booklet  No.  21. 


OPTICIAN 

Manufacturers  .f  Surpi.  al  I  ii.l  riiiii.nis  and  Eli-.-lrical  Appliances 
2.t7  Fiftti  Avenue.  !>4ew  York 

—even  ihis  old  boy 
is  hiiiin^on 
all  cylinders 


Hies  Wasting;  Fuel 


Doti't    think 

because     your 

engine     is     hit- 

tiii»i  on  all  cvlin- 

ders  you're   net- 

tin>4  maximum 

service!   This  old 

boy  is  KiviiiK   lij^ht   all   right,  but 

he's    certainly     devouring     fuel. 

Your  engine  might  be  running  to 

suit  you.  but   how    do   vou   know 

you're  not  wasting  gas? 

Write  for  new  Carburetor  facts 

you've  probably   never  heard  of 

-_lcarn  how  (he  NewStromberg 

Carburetor    will    increase    the 

power,     speed,      acceleration 

and    gas    economy    of    your 

car  whether    it   is    new    or 

old.       Be    sure    to    state 

name,  model    and    year 

of     your     car    —   find 

out   how  the 


^^*^. 


Stromberg  Muioi  Jifvues  u...  Dopt.  C-04  t.  2:.lh  St.,  Cliicajo 
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baseball  as  a  clean  sport.  "Every  Ameri- 
can boy  who  loves  to  swing  a  bat  and  every 
fan  who  loves  the  tension  of  three  men  on 
bases  and  two  out,"  says  the  Madison 
Wisco7isin  Stale  Journal,  "will  want  to 
take  their  hats  off  and  pause  a  moment  in 
respectful  gratitude  for  the  great  sport 
which  was  bequeathed  them  by  Albert 
Goodwill  Spalding."  He  will  be  remem- 
bered, we  read  in  the  New  York  Press, 
"as  an  organizer  who  came  into  the  base- 
ball field  when  it  was  reeking  with  all  that 
hiu"ts  sportsmanship,  and  when  he  gave 
up  active  connection  with  the  game  he  left 
it  notches  higher  as  an  outdoor  amusement 
and  helped  to  make  it  America's  foremost 
sport."  Spalding,  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  remarks,  was  not  so  "lucky" 
as  baseball  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
saying.  He  had,  we  are  ,told,  "the  'big 
idea'  that  baseball  would  some  day  become 
so  big  a  feature  of  our  national  life  that 
standardized  baseball  paraphernalia  would 
be  demanded  all  over  the  United  States." 
So,  "he  started  his  little  store  on  Lake 
Street  in  Chicago,  and  from  that  little  store 
sprang  one  of  the  great  minor  industries 
of  the  United  States."  And  The  Evening 
Post  concludes  that  "this  power  to  see  in 
national  terms  concerning  the  one  interest 
which  he  knew  best  was  half  of  Spalding's 
'luck.'  The  other  half  of  it  was  his  habit 
of  keeping  his  word."  To  the  reminiscent 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun — 

The  news  of  "Al"  Spalding's  death 
brings  back  the  picture  of  a  clean,  lithe, 
and  sinewy  youth  standing  as  the  central 
figure  in  a  deployed  field  force  of  red- 
stockinged  hireling  heroes,  and  dehvering 
across  the  home  plate — be  it  noted  from 
below  and  not  from  above  the  elbow — ball 
after  ball  of  amazing  swiftness  and  curi- 
ously perplexing  simplicity  of  propulsion. 
And  this  in  the  name  and  for  the  honor 
of  Boston  culture! 

Who  were  the  other  hireling  heroes  in 
that  ever-memorable  collection  of  super- 
men? The  stoic  Barnes,  the  broad  and 
imperturbable  McVey,  the  dependable 
Shafer,  guardian  of  the  penultimate  base; 
the  agile  and  tricksy  George  Wright,  now 
within  and  now  outside  the  diamond,  the 
greatest  of  short-stops,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all-around  players  of  his  day  and  gener- 
ation; and  in  the  far  field  the  reddish 
mutton-chops  of  Harry  Wright,  perhaps 
too  often  a  muffler,  but  wisest  of  guys 
and  most  strategic  of  commanders.  Has 
the  exhibit  ever  been  surpassed? 

Those  Red  Stockings,  comments  the 
Boston  Herald,  "may  not  have  their  bronze 
portraits  in  the  Boston  hall  of  fame,  but 
the  present  generation  of  lovers  of  clean 
and  strenuous  sport  owe  far  more  to  their 
enterprise  and  prowess  than  ever  will  they 
be  aware  of."  In  the  city  which  is  cliiefly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Spalding,  de- 
spite the  glory  of  those  ancient  "Red  Sox" — 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  gives  the  leading 
place  in  its  sporting-page  to  Tom  Foley's 
account     of     Spalding's     playing     career. 


Here's  All  the  Test  I  Want 


"I've  bought  a  good  many  tons  of  paper 
but  I  haven't  discovered  any  surer  way 
to  get  uniform  quality — at  an  economical 
price — than  to  stick  to  the  paper  which 
bears  this   Hammermill   water  mark." 

"The  maker  has  more  at  stake  tlian 
I  have,  for  if  the  paper  turns  out  badly 
he  has  damaged  the  prestige  of  his  price- 
less trade  mark.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  the 
water  mark,  'Hammermill  Bond,'  will 
never  go  on  paper  that  isn't  rig/it," 

Hammermill  Bond  is  a  paper  of  excel- 
lent quality.     It  is  sold  at  so  reasonable 


a  price  that  a  great  many  large  concerns 
use  it  exclusively  for  office  forms,  sta- 
tionery, price  lists,  bill  heads,  etc.  It 
frequently  offers  a  saving  of  25%  to  50%. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  advantage 
of  specifying  Hammermill  Bond  is  that 
your  printer  can  get  any  quantity  with- 
out delay.  Our  agents  in  important  cities 
carry  large  stocks  at  all  times  and  the 
enormous  reserve  stock  at  the  mill  in- 
cludes all  weights,  twelve  colors  and 
white,  and  three  finishes — Bond,  Ripple 
and  Linen. 


"P  TD  T?  T7  We  issue  a  Portfolio  for  almost  every  kind  of  business.  They  are 
r  f\.  S-j  J_j  full  of  detailed  information  of  value  to  buyers  of  printing — sample 
forms  and  various  designs  which  are  adaptable  to  your  needs.  One  of  these  Port- 
folios is  for  you.     Write  for  it  on  your  business  letterhead. 

HAMMERMILL    PAPER    COMPANY,    Erie,    Pennsylvania 

Use  Hammermill  Safety  Paper  for  checks,    vouchers,   etc. 


*'THE  UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPER" 
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fTowerDrops^l 


_         silver  or  Stamps' 

For  a  Large  Trial  BotUe  of  MON  AMOUR 

(che  sweetheart  of  perfumes).  Flower  Drops  are  ihe  most  exquisite  per- 
fumes ever  produced,  other  odors  arc  Rose.  Lilac.  Lily  of  the  Valley.  VioletJ 
and  Garden  Queen,  the  newest  creation— all  odors  are  $1.00  an  ounce  ad 
druggists  or  by  mail.  Bottle  exact  size  of  picture,  25c.  Send  $1.00  (OQ 
souvenir  box  containing  six  different  odors  25c  bottles. 

PAUL  RIEGER.    257  First  Street.  San  FrancUw 


A  Little  Training  Course  Complete  for  75c 

By  Sherwin  Cody.  Ah  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  course 
full  of  useful  hints  for  all  who  would  put 
MORE  power  and  punch  into  stories,  advpr- 
tisenients,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  fal's 
talks,  etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story 
writing,  creative  coniposition,  material  for 
story,  central  idea,  plot  construction,  soul  jf 
the  story,  character  study,  setting,  how  w) 
observe  men.  the  motive  and  many  other 
phases  of  story  writing  and  practical  com- 
position. Cloth-boxmd,  126  pp., 75c  postpaid. 
Cody  Dept..  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-:?60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Packard 

Cadillac 

Hupmobile 

Franklin 

White 
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Jackson 


Why  Crawl  In  and  Out  of  Your  Car  Like  a  Crab 

—  Blackmore  Door  Curtain  Opener 

(Basic  Patents) 
Makes  Expensive  Detachable  Glass  Tops  Unnecessary 

This  device  is  an  inconsDicuous  bracket  which  supports  the  curtain 
-  part  of  the  door,  making  it  open  easily  and  close  tightly. 

It  eliminates  fn'ssing  with  the  curtains  every  time  you  enter  or  leave 
Mnircar.  No  delavingbuttons — no  curtain  fasteners  of  any  kind.  You 
open  the  door  and  step  in  or  out  as  you  would  a  limousine. 

When  not  in  use  the  Blackmore  Curtain  Opener  can  be  instantly 
detached  and  put  away  with  the  curtains.  , 

Any  top  maker  will  equip  your  car  for  a  very  small  charge. 
liie  door  curtain  openers  cost  only 

$2.50  per  door 

Have  them  put  on  your  car  before  the  arrival  of  cold  weather- 

THE  DAYTON  TOP  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY;  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Choose   the   Shape   You   Like 
Smoke  10  at  Our  Risk 

Hoth  of  the  cigars  shown  here  have  their  admirers.  Those  who 
prefer  a  slender  cigar  smoke  the  Panatela.  Those  who  hke  a  thicker 
Cigar  smoke  the  Club  Special. 

No  matter  which  one  is  your  choice,  you  can  try  it  at  no  cost, 
;iikI  it  will  save  you  much  money  ki  the  course  of  a  year  if  you 
like  it. 

Our  Offer  is:  Upon  request  we  will  send  fifty  Shivers 
Panatelas,  or  fifty  Club  Specials,  on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
(en  cigars  and  return  the  remaining  forty  at  our  expense 
and  no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

On  the  same  terms  you  may  order  fifty  of  each  at  the  same  time. 

.Although  these  cigars  sell  at  S5.00  per  hundred,  or  S2.50  for 
fifty,  lluy  are  not  5c  cigars.  The  same  ciuality  is  usually  sold  at 
retail  stores  for  loc,  or  three  for  25c. 

Our  prices  are  possible  Ijecause  we  sell  direct  from  our  factor^-, 
hy  the  box,  to  a  larger  list  of  regular  customers  than  any  single 
<  igar  store  can  boast,  and  because  a  constant  succession  of  rc- 
(jrderstcsiilis  from  practically  every  trial  of  our  cigars. 

Our  Panatela  and  Club  Special  arc  identical  in  tobacco  and 
workmarrship,  both  having  a  filler  of  Cuban-grown,  Havana 
tobacco,  the  long  leaf,  and  a  wrapper  of  genuine  Sumatra.  The\ 
are  hand-made  by  skilled  adult  male  cigarmakers.  With  some 
pride  wc  can  say  that  the  room,  light  and  cleanliness  of  Our  factory 
attract  the  most  desirable  class  of  cigarmakers. 

These  cigars  are  uniform,  free-burning  and  are  especially 
a(ia|)ted  to  the  man  who  smokes  six  or  eight  cigars  a  day  because 
of  their  miUlness  or  freedom  from  "hcadiness."  This  is  obtained 
by  the  skillful  blending  of  the  Cuban  with  the  Sumatra  leaf. 

Also,  if  you  are  now  paying  loc  each  for,  say  six  cigars  a  day, 
that's  30c  a  day  or  over  $100  a  year  that  you  will  save  and  be 
better  satisfied. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  our  cigars.  We  take  all  the  risk. 
The  experience  of  fourteen  years  justifies  our  confidence  that  the 
risk  is  negligible. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  stationery  or  gi\e  riferenc*', 
state  whether  ycni  want  the  Panatela,  the  Club  Special  or  both, 
and  say  whether  you  prefer  mild,  inedium  or  strong  cigars. 
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Shivcrn' 
Panatela 

Ex;ii't   Sizr 
aivl  Sliapr 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

21«t  and  Market  Streets  Philadelphia 


Shivers' 
Club  Special 

ICx.u  t  Size 
and  Shape 


HHMII 

Sun  U  la  II  Iwkn 

lllHkltiall 


SEND 
2  CENTS 

in  U.  S.  St.imps  to  pay 
postage  and  wc  will  send 
you  FREF.  a 

Sample  Collar  |  ^ 

State  size  and  which  style 
is  wanted. 

Reversible  Collar  Company 
Dcpartmcnl  C  Boslon.  Miu. 


I         nuttM 

OMninchM 
IkMIMmhUlM 


Auto  Comfort 

For  Mother  and  Baby 

The  |>lr^«iir<-«  :incl  Niulil  ..f  ilu-  f.miilv  c.ir  now  avail- 
able lo  ttic-  baby  thru 

THE  HILTON  HAMMOCK 

C  omtimi-s  cosy  I)<-<1  with  n  protective  wimlshieltl  and 
•■tin^hadc — nwinKs  hainmork  fanhinn  Ix-lwcen  rolK-  rail 
ami  rear  Beat.  A  year  n  <,-,•  has  demuniit rated  its  prarti- 
rahihtv.  Delivered  an>wl»  re  for  5500— worth  that 
n.urh  (or  a  .ingle  trip  ri».  story  oi  the  Hilton  Ham- 
mock" (tec  on  rcnucst. 


Drlight  the  youngster's  heart  with  this  small  model  of  the 

Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaner 

It  is  14  inches  high — has  a  highly  polished   aluminum  nozzle, 
revolving  brush,  dust  bag  and  handlc-^^just  like  the  big  one. 

This  size  operates  without  elcrtricity.  and  can  be  had  for  jsc  in  stamps  or 
silver.  It  is  well  worth  a  Hollar,  but  is  imtd  at  the  sinalirr  fiRurr.  to  any  liomc 
havinR  electricity  in  order  lo  advertise  the  full  size  Fraati  Premitr  Electric  CUtncr. 

The  kiddies   like   to  "  kt^ep  house"  with  the  toy  Krantz  Premier.      S 
you  want  to  make  a  hit  with  them,  and  at  the  s;ime  lime  give  them  a  • 

ihcy  won't  grow  tired  of,  send  ^5  cents  lo<lav.     .Address 

The  Frantz  Premier  Co.,  11 21  Power  Ave. .  Cleveland.  Ohi 
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From  the  mouth  of  this  friend  of  half  a 
century  we  learn  that — 

Spalding  was  a  straight-arm  pitcher, 
throwing  the  ball  underhand;  he  had 
terrific  speed  and  control.  He  also  was  a 
good  batter  and  fielded  his  position  well. 
Of  course,  nobody  can  tell  how  he  would 
rank  with  the  pitchers  of  to-day,  for  the 
style  has  changed  so  vastly.  It  is  the 
same  with  bilhards  and  all  other  games. 

A  biography  of  A.  G.  Spalding  would  be 
a  pretty  comprehensive  history  of  baseball 
during  its  formative  and  most  interesting 
period,  says  the  Rochester  Fosl  Express. 
But  it  sets  these  facts  doA\Ti  briefly: 

He  was  born  on  an  Illinois  farm,  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  and  after  a  not  too  liberal 
education  began  life  seriously  as  a  village 
grocery-store  clerk,  taking  his  relaxation 
ill  ball-playing,  preferably  in  the  capacity 
of  pitcher.  He  worked  as  a  clerk  and  as 
an  accountant  *^in  Rockford  and  Chicago, 
playing  ball  on  the  side  for  a  compensation 
some  of  the  time  until  1871,  when,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Henry  Chadwick,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Boston  club  of  the  old 
National  Professional  Association.  For 
four  successive  years  he  pitched  his  team 
to  championship  honors  and  then  joined 
Anson  and  other  stars  on  the  Chicago 
National  League  team,  Avhere  another 
pennant  was  won.  After  the  next  year  he 
retired  from  active  play.  For  some  years 
he  had  been  interested  in  a  small  way  in  the 
manufacture  of  baseballs  and  other  sport- 
ing goods.  The  business  grew  apace,  and 
Spalding  became  the  president  of  a  gigantic 
merger  of  sporting-goods  and  bicycle  con- 
cerns that  brought  him  a  large  fortune. 
From  1881  to  1891  he  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  National  League  Club,  and  in 
1888  he  took  the  Chicago  and  Ail-American 
teams  on  a  lour  of  the  world  which  intro- 
duced baseball  to  other  lands.  He  was  a 
l)leasant-mannered,  affable  man  who  did 
much  to  make  and  to  maintain  baseball 
as  a  clean,  safe,  and  sane  sport.  He  was 
once  elected  president  of  the  National 
League  over  "Nick"  Young,  but  soon 
resigned.  In  polities  only  was  he  without 
success.  In  a  bitter  contest  for  the  sena- 
torship  from  California  he  was  defeated 
by  Senator  Works. 

Baseball,  big  business,  politics;  and  we 
are  reminded  by  his  death  at  Point  Loma, 
California,  that  there  was  later  still  another 
interest — religion  and  philosophy.  As  we 
read  in  the  New  York  World: 

A.  G.  Spalding  moved  from  Chicago  to 
Point  Loma  in  1900.  There  he  took  as 
his  second  wife  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Churchill 
Mayer,  a  woman  of  strong  mentality,  who 
^\■as  the  close  friend  and  had  been  private 
secretary  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Tingley, 
leader  of  the  Theosophist  colony  at  Point 
Loma,  and  Mme.  Blavatsky's  successor. 
Mr.  Spalding  joined  the  cult  and  built  a 
fine  residence  on  Yerba  Santa  cliffs  over- 
looking San  Diego  Bay. 

In  1902  Mrs.  Tingley  brought  eleven 
children  from  Cuba  to  New  York  on  their 
way  to  join  her  Raja  Yoga  school  at  Point 
Loma.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  and  Vernon  M. 
Davis,  then  president  of  the  Children's 
Society,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  halted  the  children  here,  lu-ging  on 
the  Treasury  Department  that  the  esoteric 
teachings  at  the  Raja  Yoga  school  were  not 
for  the  young  mind.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
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crossed  the  continent,  engaged  lawyers 
in  New  York,  and  defeated  the  Gerry 
Society.  The  Treasury  Department  re- 
leased the  children,  who  had  been  six 
weeks  in  Ellis  Island,  and  they  proceeded 
to  Point  Loma. 


A  CITY  RUN  BY  AN  EDITOR 

npHOSE  who  have  advocated  the  plan 
-*-  by  which  a  city  is  run  by  a  manager, 
just  like  an  industrial  institution,  have 
laid  stress  on  the  industrial  features  of 
city-management.  It  has  been  assumed 
by  the  technical  press  that  an  engineer  is 
the  proper  man  for  a  position  whose  oc- 
cupant will  necessarily  handle  all  sorts  of 
engineering-problems  having  to  do  with 
the  layout  of  streets  and  roads,  grading, 
paving,  lighting,  sewerage,  water-supply, 
and  so  on.  Important  as  these  are,  they 
have  not  always  been  considered  para- 
mount, and  non-engineers  have  not  in- 
frequently been  made  city-managers,  gen- 
erally with  the  ill-concealed  contempt  of 
the  engineering  press.  The  climax  seems 
to  have  been  reached  in  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
which  has  just  appointed  an  editor  its  city- 
manager.  Unable  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
a  brother  knight  of  the  quill,  the  editor  of 
Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chic-go), 
breaks  forth  as  follows: 


The  great  majority  of  city-managers  h  ve 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  men 
trained  and  experienced  in  municipal  en- 
gineering. Some  managers,  however,  have 
been  called  to  this  service  from  various 
vocations  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  municipal  busi- 
ness. Thus  we  find  that  one  city-manager 
was  a  lumber-buyer  and  shipper,  another  a 
clerk  of  a  judicial  district,  another  a  school- 
teacher, another  a  fire-insurance  agent,  and 
so  on,  including  a  lawyer,  a  real-estate 
speculator,  and  one  man  whose  record 
compels  his  classification  as  a  politician. 
A  few  managers  have  seen  service  in 
positions  somewhat  allied  to  the  manager- 
ship of  a  city.  In  this  group  are  former 
utility-managers,  a  superintendent  of  water- 
works, a  superintendent  of  streets,  and  a 
superintendent  of  sewers.  Now  comes  the 
announcement  that  the  new  city-manager 
of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  is  an  editor.  For 
many  years,  we  understand,  he  has  been 
editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers. 

This  journal,  from  preference  and  duty, 
has  always  advocated  the  selection  of  a 
municipal  engineer  to  fill  the  important 
post  of  city-manager.  When  one  of  our 
progressive  secondary  cities  called  to  its 
managership  an  experienced  city  engineer 
we  wished  him  a  full  measure  of  success, 
believing  that  on  his  success  our  reliability 
as  prophets  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  city- 
manager  plan  in  the  larger  cities  would,  for 
the  near  future  at  least,  largely  depend. 
That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  this 
engineer  has  succeeded  so  weU  that  we  are 
no  longer  apprehensive  that  engineers  will 
not  make  good  as  city-managers.  The 
news  from  Bakersfield,  however,  renders  us 
once  again  as  anxious  as  Andromache 
watching  Achilles  chase  Hector  around 
the  walls  of  Troy. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  Bakersfield 
editor  has,  in  past  years,  given  much  ad- 
vice through  the  columns  of  his  paper  to  the 


CldonchesterO 
DRESS  SHIRTS 

The  bosom  of  a  DONCHESTER  SHIRT -like  good 
manners— is  never  out  of  place.  The  lower  end  of 
the  bosom,  bemg  free,  slides  over  the  trouser  band, 
instead  of  buckling  up  and  bulging  out  of  the  waist' 
coat  openmg.  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  6?  CO.,  Inc.      MAKERS      TROY.  N.  Y. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to   the   man   or  woman  who  investigates. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  European  war  has  cieated  a  great  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  those  wlio  know^p^'Qish,  French.  German  or  Italian. 
Now  is  tlie  time  to  better  your  position  or  increase 
yi'ur  Inisiness.  You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily, 
tne,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

Language  -  Phone   Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingaistry 

Vi)U  simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounce  the  foreign 
language,  over  and  over,  until  you 
know  it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking 
machines,  Columl)ia, Victor,  etc.  Write 
for  free  "Language  Treatise"  and 
particulars  of  trial  offer. 
'The  Language-Phone  Method 
903  Piitnam  Bldp..  2  >V,  45th  St..  N.  T. 


SEXOLOGY  y 

by  William  H.   Walling,  A.M.,  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume  :  i 

Knowledge  a  Yoang  Man  Should  Have.  1 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  = 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have,  i 

i      J  .yM            Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  | 

i  J^^m             Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

E    Allin  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  | 

i        illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  | 

E     $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

E    Write  for  "Other  People' s  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents.  S 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  | 
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SBeGLEN  SnOMCS 


Watkins  Glen   on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E,  Leffingwell,  Pres. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The'treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treatments 
are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 
ryiy  TIT*  ID  A  TUO  "^''^  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
I    \~\  f*.       Ym  /\.    I    H^      Nauheim,  but   about  five  times  as  strong.  THE   RADIUM 

EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism.  Gout,  Diabetes. 
Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  e.xer- 
cise.    Well-kept  Golf  Course.     Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.  .  - 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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ONES 

DAIRY     FARM 

SAUSAGE. 


In  tlic  28  years  we  liave  been  making 
saiisafje,  our  business  has  gfrown  con- 
-idi-rably.  Today  our  sausage  can 
be  bought  almost  anywhere  in 
America.  Tliis  growth  is  liue  to  the 
unvarying  excellence  of  the  product 
and  to  recommendations  of  it  by  one 
friend  to  another. 

If  your  grocer  does  hot  sell  Jones 
Dairy  Farm  Sausage,  he  will  probably 
lie  glad  to  fill  your  orders. 

.Most grocersare glad  tosell  oursausage 
if  they  feel  tlierc  is  a  local  demand  for  it. 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  the  naine 
(if  our  dealer  nearest  you.  Our  book- 
let describing  our  hams,  bacon,  lard 
;,nd   maple   syrup  will  also  be  sent  on 

IC(|UCSt. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


Listcrine  is  a  superior  dentifrice, 
because  it  is  liquid.  A  liquid  can 
protect  those  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
which  the  brush  cannot  cleanse. 

A  tooth  which  is  decayed  on  its  side  or 
rear  surlace  ii  just  as  unsound  as  a  tooth 
which  is  decayed  on  its  front  surface. 

Sound  Teeth 
Promote  Better  Health 
Brush  youi  teeth  with 

11STERIME 

(The  Safe  Antiseptic) 
-then  use  diluted  Listcrine  to  rinse  your 
mouth  nnn  spaces  between  your  teeth. 

Listerinc,  the  hquid  ant  isept  ic.  is  a  house- 
linld  nrrrssity.     It  should  be  employed  to 
prevent  infection  of  cuts  and 
wounds;  its   use  after  shaving 
is  beneficial  and  BBrecablc. 

Avoid  substitutes:  refuse 
imitations  in  ordinary  medi- 
cine bottles.  Demand  the 
genuine  Listerine  in  ori|{inal 
pnrkage  round  buttle  brown 
wrnpper. 

Sold  Everywhere 
Four  Sizes: 
^___^  15c.  2Sc.  50c,  $1.00 

Made  and  Owned  in  America 
Lambert    Pharmacal    Co. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  Toronto,  Canada 


city  officials.  Very  i)robably  he  has  told 
them  just  how  to  run  the  town.  Ap- 
parently his  advice  was  not  taken,  for  the 
old  form  of  goxernment  has  been  over- 
tlirown,  and  he  now  undertakes  a  demon- 
stration of  how  the  city's  business  should 
be  handled.  May  the  gods  uphold  his 
hands!  He  goes  to  his  post  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  editors.  It  rests  with  him  to 
vindicate  the  riglit  of  editors  to  tell  other 
I)eople  how  to  run  their  affairs.  Failure  on 
liis  part  will  tend  to  render  innocuous  all 
editorial  advice  with  respect  to  municipal 
management.  We  trust  that  the  gentle- 
man realizes  that  it  is  strictly  up  to  him. 

Of  course  we  are  only  a  distant  cou.sin 
of  his,  but  the  very  remoteness  of  our  re- 
lationship renders  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
wish  him  well  and  to  quicken  his  apprecia- 
tion of  his  broad  responsibilities  in  the 
])remises.  This  for  the  reason  that  we  fear 
lie  will  experience  much  difficulty  as  city- 
manager  in  pleasing  the  editors  of  the  other 
Bakersfield  papers. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Infantile  Wisdom. — Knicker — "  Who 
does  the  baby  look  like?" 

BocKER — "  He  is  neutral." — New  York 
Titnes. 


For  Conscience'  Sake. — Bridget — "  The 
new  neighbors  want  to  cut  their  grass, 
mum,  and  they  sent  over  to  ask  the  loan 
of  your  lawn-mower." 

Mistress — "  Lend  them  our  lawn-mower 
to  cut  grass  on  the  Sabbath!  Certainly 
not  !  Tell  them,  Bridget,  that  we  haven't 
one." — Boston  Transcript. 

Where  War  Is  Not  Hell. — Chatty 
Neighbor — "  I  suppose  you  don't  stand  for 
any  war-arguments  among  your  boarders?" 

Bo.\Hi)i.N(i-ll<)i  sK  Mistre.ss — "  Oh,  yes. 
Vou  see,  our  biggest  eater  gets  so  in- 
terested that  he  forgets  to  eat  and  our  next 
biggest  eater  gets  so  mad  that  he  leaves 
before  the  meal  is  half  over." — Puck. 


(letting  Even. — "  There's  a  church  near," 
saitl  the  country  farmer  to  his  paying 
guest;  "  not  that  1  ever  puts  my  nose 
in  it." 

"Anything  the  inatlcr  with  the  vicar?" 
"  Well,  it's  this  way.  I  sold  the  old 
vicar  milk  and  eggs  and  butter  and  cheese, 
and  seeing  as  he  patronized  me  I  patroni7,(>d 
'im.  But  this  new  chap  keejis  'is  own  cow 
and  'ens.  '  If  that's  your  game,'  I  thought, 
'  we'll  'ave  *ome-grown  religion  too.'  " — 
Tit-Bits. 


Higher  Economy. — Among  theJapane.se 
economy  is  held  to  be  a  high  virtue.  Two 
old  misers  of  Tokyo  were  one  day  discussing 
ways  and  means  of  saving. 

"  I  manage  to  make  a  fan  la.st  about 
twenty  years,"  sjiid  one.  "  and  this  is  my 
system:  I  don't  wastefully  open  the  whole 
fan  and  wave  it  carelessly.  I  open  only 
one  section  at  a  time.  "That  is  good  for 
about  a  year.  Tlien  I  open  the  next,  and 
so  on  until  the  fan  is  eventually  used  up." 

"  Twenty  years  for  a  good  fan  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  other.  "  What  sinful  ex- 
travagance! In  my  family,  we  use  a  fan 
for  two  or  tlirer  generations,  and  this  is 
how  we  do  it:  Wo  open  the  whole  fan,  but 
we  don't  wear  it  out  by  waving  it.  Oh, 
no  !  We  hold  it  still,  like  this,  under  our 
nose,  and  wave  our  face  !  " — Everybody  s. 


Hopeful.— The  New  Parson—"  Well, 
I'm  glad  to  hear  you  come  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday." 

Tommy — "  Yes,  I'm  not  old  enough  to 
stay  away  3'et." — London  Opinion. 


Modern  Way. — Flubdub — "  Isn't  there 
some  fable  about  the  ass  disguising  him- 
self with  a  lion's  skin?" 

Synicus — "  Yes,  but  now  the  colleges 
do  the  trick  with  a  sheepskin." — Buffalo 
Courier. 


Other  Intentions. — Recruiting-Officer 
— "  And  now,  my  lad,  just  one  more 
question — are  you  prepared  to  die  for  your 
country?" 

RecrxTit — "  No,  I  ain't !  That  ain't 
wot  I'm  j'ining  for.  I  want  to  make  a  few 
of  them  Germans  die  for  theirs  !" — TU- 
Bits. 


He  Meant  Well.— Niece— "  I  do  think 
you  are  clever,  aunt,  to  be  able  to  argue 
with  the  professor  about  sociology." 

Aunt — "  I've  only  been  concealing  my 
ignorance,  dear." 

Professor  Bilks  (gallantly) — "  Oh,  no. 
Miss  Knowles.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  as- 
sure you." — Boston  Transcript. 


Family  Pride. — Hoping  to  be  the  fu-st  to 
relate  some  unwelcome  news,  the  youth 
rushed  into  the  house  and  said: 

"  Father,  I  had  a  fight  with  Percy 
Raymond  to-day." 

"  I  know  you  did,"  replied  the  father 
soberly.  "  Mr.  Raymond  came  to  see  me 
about  it." 

"  W^ell,''  said  the  son,  "  I  hope  you  came 
out  as  well  as  I  did." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Retaliation. — A  singer  who  recently 
])assed  an  evening  at  the  house  of  a  lady 
stayed  late.  As  he  rose  to  go  the  hostess 
said : 

"  Pray,  don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Basso;  I  want 
you  to  sing  something  for  me." 

"  Oh,  you  must  excuse  me  to-night;  it 
is  very  late,  and  I  should  disturb  the 
neighbors." 

"  Never  mind  the  neighbors,"  answered 
the  lady,  quickly;  "  thoy  poisoned  our  dog 
yesterday. ' ' — Til-Bits. 


Taking    No    Chances. — A    freckle-faced 
girl  stopt  at  the  post-office  and  yelled  out: 
"  Anything  for  the  Murphys?  " 
"  No.  there  is  not." 
"  Anvthing  for  Jane  Murphy?  " 
"  Nothing." 
"  Anything  for  Ann  Murphy?  " 

ISO. 

"  Anything  for  Tom  Murphy?  " 

"  No." 

"  Anything  for  John  Murphy?  " 

"  No,  not  a  bit." 

"  Anything  for  Terry  Murphy?  " 

"  No,  nor  for  Pat  Murphy,  nor  Denis 
Murphy,  nor  Peter  Murphy,  nor  Paul 
Murphy,  nor  for  any  Murphy,  dead,  living, 
unborn,  native  or  foreign,  ci\ilized  or  un- 
civilized, savage  or  barbarous,  male  or 
female,  black  or  white,  naturalized  or 
otherwise,  soldier  or  citizen.  No,  there  is 
positively  notliing  for  any  of  the  Murphys, 
either  individually,  jointly,  severally,  now 
and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable." 

The  girl  looked  at  the  postmaster  in 
astonishment.  "  Please,"  she  said,  "  will 
you  see  if  there  is  anything  for  Bridget 
Murphy."— Tit-Bits. 
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A  direct,  straightforward  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  a  thousand  times  — 

What  Really  Is 
The  Minister's  Job? 

How  far  shall  he  go  in  civics,  politics  and 
city  work?  Is  he  at  a  discount  because  he 
is  a  clergyman?  Who  shall  be  his  helper? 
''The  assistant  pastor  is  a  failure.  Who 
then?"  Doctor  Joseph  H.  Odell  gives  a 
solution,  cuts  honestly  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  tells  the  one  great  need  of  the 
ministry  today  which  every  minister  will 
recognize. 

The  first  of  a  great  constructive  church 
series  in  the  October 

LADIES'  Home  Journal 

15  Cents— Now  on  Sale— Everywhere 


ALSO  IN  OCTOBER 

A  Man  Has  24  Girls  "Wished"  on  Him,  and  He  Tells  What  They 
Did  to  Him  and  What  He  Did  With  Them.    It  is  funny. 

Why  Black  and  Tan  are  the  True  Colors  of  the  Clergyman.    Do 
you  Know? 

A  Smart,  Up-to-Date,   Fashionable  New  York  Girl  Allows  Her 
Private  Diary  to  be  Published.     It  is  certainly  ''Snappy." 
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Investments 

For  $100,   $500 
or   More 

Secured  by  First 
Mortgage  on  real 
estate  improved 
with  modern 
buildings  in 
established  sec- 
tions. 

Large  margin  of 
security  and  ex- 
cellent income. 

Several  issues 
now  available, 
which  our  F^ifty 
Years  successful 
experience  in  this 
field  qualifies  us 
to  recommend  to 
investors  requir- 
ing safety,  attrac- 
tive rate  and 
salability. 

Ask  for  Circular  R 

Peabodv, 
IIou;4lileliii8  &:Go. 

(Ettablithed  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


FEWER  FAILURES 

WHAT  BradslreeCs  calls  "a  turn  in  the 
tide  of  failures"  is  shown  in  the  re- 
ports of  failures  in  this  country  for  August. 
They  point  "quite  unmistakably  to  aehange 
for  the  better  in  underlying  business  condi- 
tions." The  number  for  August  was  "the 
smallest  recorded  in  manj'  months  for  a  full 
year,"  and  the  liabilities  were  the  smallest 
recorded  .since  July,  1911.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
were  more  failures  in  August  this  year  than 
in  August  last  year — the  first  year  of  the 
war — and  the  number  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  calendar  year  were  never 
equaled  before.  Interesting  comments 
with  tables  are  presented  by  the  writer  of 
BradalrteC s  article: 

"The  failure  figures  for  August  point  to 
a  lessened  amount  of  strain,  and  this  indi- 
cation after  a  year  of  almost  world-wide 
war  may  be  construed  as  an  evidence  that 
this  country  has  accommodated  itself  to 
the  conditions  existing,  while  benefiting  to 
some  extent  from  some  favorable  features 
that  the  war  has  brought  forth.  The  fail- 
ures monthly  in  each  of  the  past  two  years 
compare  as  follows: 


1915 

No.  of 

Failures 

2.37S 

Assets 

8;55,42S,030 

13.fiK?,744 

16,615,409 

Liabililies 
$50  576  581 

February 

March    

...    1,865 
...    1,876 

24,943,644 
30,171,610 

..    6.119 

First  quartor 

$65,707,183 

S20,755,179 

9,973,210 

11,045,707 

$■11,774,096 

$107,481,279 

$7,914,.147 

fi.i9i.4ir, 

$20,421,273 
10,820,258 
13,.530,577 

$44,772,108 

$8,628,578 

9,493,349 

33,086,581 

$51,208,508 

$95,980,616 

$19,292,236 
16,282,462 

$105,091,835 

AprU 

May 

June 

...     1,674 

. .  .    l,«fi 

l,4s.i 

$33,950,205 
18,138,775 
19,843,816 

Second  quarter.  .  . 

...    4,595 

$71,932,796 

SL\  months 

. . .  10,714 

$177,624,631 

July 

August 

1914 

January 

February 

March 

First  quarter. 

..    1,44.'? 

i,7.'y 

.    1,206 
.  . .    1,260 

4.195 

1  ''21 

$15,420,9.50 
12,300,885 

$35,196,682 
20,159,736 
26,159,420 

$81,515,838 

April 

$17,705,784 
17,491,672 
58,585,642 

May 

..      1,181 
...    1,162 

Second  quarter. .  . 

:i,56l 

$93,783,098 

Six  month.i 

7,759 

175,298,936 

July 

Auiiust 

1.219 
11. '.11 

$30,545,567 
57,128,027 

■Following  will  be  found  the  record  of 
August  failures,  with  the  liabilities  and  as- 
sets, jis  comijared  with  the  like  month  of 
])receding  years: 


Sumber 

Assets 

Liabililies 

1915 

1.262 

$6,191,446 

$12,300,885 

1911 

1.191 

16,282,462 

37,128,027 

l'tl:i 

l.ox.-. 

ir.,68,5,660 

23,625,093 

1912 

1,<J.0 

5,769,827 

14,912,021 

I'lll 

912 

K..5:J2,239 

12,901,141 

l!'|(i 

.    .       9.50 

5,288,028 

11.778,436 

I'"K! 

....      .8.57 

4,281,:t99 

8,401,990 

1'MI^ 

1,IKI6 

17,168,947 

25,531,161 

I'lll7 

673 

5,014,826 

9,375.992 

l<M)li 

629 

8,8fi.5,.sl6 

17,219,753 

190.) 

76.5 

4,OI.1,(K)0 

7,676,275 

IM^ 

810 

5,213.178 

9,628,511 

liKtt 

6H;{ 

4,667,702 

9,517,483 

1902 

695 

2,:J59,658 

5,6(X),206 

1901 

78S 

4,737,486 

9,988,193 

19(111 

701 

2.952,.595 

6,097,719 

1S':9 

r.75 

2,l.V5.70O 

4,-524,179 

1S9S 

774 

:). 302,2 15 

6,992,970 

1897     . 

•tci 

:i,501,293 

9,815,515 

IS'HJ 

I.I  75 

l'i.;)lS,461 

26,110,366 

1895      . 

s.'iL' 

"..'■-■1.077 

9,814,008 

|S!>4    . 

r.vi 

'.,Ji. 1,551 

12,287,318 

18»:i 

...  i,8;*5 

:a,:ioi,239 

47,7.53,647 

"The  detailed  returns  of  failures  by 
groups  show  thai  there  were  fewer  failures 
in  New  p:iiglan<l  and  the  Middle  States 
than  there  were  a  Mar  ago,  and  it  is  worth 


noting  also  that  increases  in  the  South  are 
less  notable  than  for  a  j-ear  past.  In  fact, 
the  FariWest  in  August  showed  a  larger  in- 
crease than  did  the  South.  As  regards  lia- 
bilities, the  real  feature  is  the  heavy  shrink- 
age shown  in  the  Middle  States  group,  a 
good  part  of  which  is  at  New  York  City. 
iFour  groups  of  States,  however,  show  de- 
creases in  liabilities  from  a  year  ago.  New 
York  Citj'  failures  show  a  decrease  of  33 
per  cent,  from  a  year  ago,  and  liabilities 
show  a  falling  off  of  96  per  cent. 

"The  record  for  the  eight  months'  pe- • 
riod  in  the  past  fifteen  years  is  as  follows: 

Number  Assets  Liabilities 

1015 13,419  $121,587,072  ?205.346,466 

1914 10,169  131,5.55,314  242,972,5.30 

1913 9,292  112,486,749  192,722,905 

1912 9,311  65,179,824  130,262,091 

1911 8,348  67,251,658  121,124,188 

1910 7,721  .58,13.5,737  120,6.80,130 

1909 7,964  47,227,384  97,008,836 

190S 9,716  132,17.3,641  226,673,914 

1907 6,198  .55,749,751  99,836,341 

1906 6,206  41,690,048  83,486,359 

1905 6,711  43,157,.j06  .«0,843,906 

1904 6,969  55,568,344  101,473  777 

1903 6,191  .38,.303,3S2  79,025,.327 

1902 6,729  32,412,.509  69,160,318 

1901 7,084  44,339,870  92,007,880 

"For  eight  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1915,  the  number  of  failures  shows  an  in- 
crea.se  of  32  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year,  while  liabilities  show  a  decrease  of 
15  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
exhibit  of  failures,  however,  is  that  made 
by  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  twelve 
months  beginning  in  August,  1914,  and 
ending  in  Julj',  1915  (the  first  full  year  of 
war),  with  those  for  tlie  preceding  twelve 
months,  which  show  the  following  result: 

Numb'^  LiabitUies 

Au.Tust,  1914,  to  Julv,  1915 1P,94S  $344,292,448 

AugUEt,11913,  to  Juiy ,11914 15,324  332,391,036 

."The  number  of  failures  in  the  first  j^ear 
of  the  war,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year  of 
peace,  while  liabilities  show  an  increase  of 
3.6  per  cent." 

THRIFT    THAT    WOMEN    SHOULD 
PROMOTE 

Franklin  Fishier  conducts  in  Moody's 
Magazine  a  department  devoted  to  invest- 
ments, in  which,  in  the  current  number,  he 
contrasts  the  saving-habits  of  Europeans 
with  those  of  Americans,  all  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Americans.  Europeans  have  al- 
ways been  more  economical,  he  says,  than 
citizens  of  this  country.  Having  learned 
economy,  they  "seek  to  practise  it."  In 
the  present  war  their  savings  lia^^e  stood 
them  in  excellent  stead.  Called  upon  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  known  to  their 
countrymen,  they  understand  how  to  make 
them.  The  wom(>n  over  there  are  car- 
rying most  of  the  burden  in  this  sense,  and 
it  falls  upon  them  with  especial  heavi- 
ness, lie  believes  that  if  a  similiar  crisis 
existed  in  this  country,  the  chances  are 
that  our  women  "would  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion as  nobly  as  any  women  in  the  world." 
Were  they  called  ui)on  to  make  heavy  sacri- 
fices, they  would  make  them.  If  the  most 
rigid  economy  were  required  in  order  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  they  Avould  practise 
it .  This  would  be  true,  even  of  those  whom 
we  call  ".social  butterflies."  Even  these 
would  "  answer  the  call  of  duty  and  perform 
it  with  courage  and  confidence."  The  rea- 
son is  that  they  would  liave  been  aroused 
by  a  great  crisis,  their  eyes  opened  to  a 
great  need.  They  would  have  been  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  convention  and  lifted 
bodily  out  of  their  previous  environments, 
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so  that  they  would  see  things  in  a  new  and 
true  light. 

There  is,  however,  something  which 
women  in  this  country  apparently  can  not 
do,  nor  can  the  men.  They  cannot  prac- 
tise the  ordinary  economies  that  entail  no 
real  sacrifice.  He  believes  it  might  be 
something  of  a  blessing  to  this  country  if 
people  "could  be  jolted  into  the  frame  of 
mind  that  war  in  Europe  jolts  people  into," 
but  he  would  like  to  see  this  accomplished 
without  war.  He  says  women  in  this 
country  "could  perform  an  incalculable 
benefit  if  they  would  unite  in  a  national 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  thrift."  Much 
might  be  accomplished  by  them  in  a  single 
year  if  they  would  pledge  themselves  "  to 
do  some  distinct  thing  in  the  interests  of 
thrift  and  endeavor  to  influence  some  mem- 
ber of  the  opposite  sex  to  do  the  same." 
As  things  are  now,  however,  "the  influence 
of  women  is  not  exerted  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  thrift."     In  fact: 

"  A  a  great  deal  of  the  extravagance 
and  wastefulness  of  men  is  inspired  by 
women,  much  of  it  dkectly  and  very  much 
of  it  indkectly.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  excuse  the  men.  They  are  not  en- 
titled to  excuse.  We  are  simply  describ- 
ing a  condition.  It  is  because  we  know 
how  much  the  feminine  influence  counts 
that  we  should  hke  to  see  a  national  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  thrift.  If  every  wife 
and  sweetheart  were  keenly  interested  in 
such  a  movement,  the  men  would  soon  be 
following  their  lead  much  more  enthusi- 
astically and  generally  than  they  are  fol- 
lowing in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

"If  it  were  bond-club  teas  instead  of 
tango  teas;  thrift  parties  instead  of  movie 
parties;  economy-walks  instead  of  joy-rides, 
what  a  change  would  come  about!  And 
how  much  more  real  joy  and  satisfaction 
there  would  be! 

"Many  a  woman  marries  a  man  who  is 
addicted  to  drink,  thinking  she  can  save 
him.  Many  times  she  'does.  If  she  can 
perform  so  wonderful  a  feat,  how  simple 
the  task  to  influence  him  to  save;  not  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars,  but  to  save 
enough  to  make  his  income  exceed  his  outgo 
and  to  invest  the  difference." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  EXPRESS 
BUSINESS 

The  future  of  the  express  business  in  this 
country,  in  the  light  of  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  public,  was  discust  recently 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  While  this 
changed  attitude  has  been  helpful,  not  only 
in  providing  larger  incomes,  but  in  some 
other  ways,  there  still  remain,  as  an  adverse 
factor,  the  competing  parcel -post  service 
and  its  probable  extension  and  perfection 
in  future  in  ways  not  beneficial  to  the  ex- 
press companies.  AU  perhaps  that  can 
be  safely  said  at  present  is  that  stock- 
holders may  regard  the  immediate  future 
of  the  companies  "with  less  apprehension 
as  to  the  value  of  their  possessions  than 
before."  Since  June  30  the  stock  of  these 
companies  has  advanced  several  points — 
Adams,  for  example,  to  95;  American  to 
95,  and  Wells-Fargo  to  105,  but  these  ad- 
vances came  after  marked  shrinkages  had 
taken  place  in  quotations.  In  1914  the 
shrinkage  amounted  to  $15,144,000  from 
par.     As  to  the  future  the  writer  says: 

"Viewed  in  the  Ught  of  operating  results 
achieved  last  fiscal  year  by  the  companies 
controlling  85  per  cent,  of  express  business, 
the  future  is  not  bright.  It  is  true  that 
Adams,  American,  Wells-Fargo,  and  South- 
ern did  show  an  increase  of  over  $11,000,000 
in  total  receipts,  but  that  increase  was  fie- 
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Building  Your  Fortune 

"Every  man  is  tne  arcnitect  or  nis  own  fortune  .  So  runa 
tKe  proverD — words  or  •wisdom  nandea  ao\vn  tnrougn  the 
ages,  as  true  today  as  tney  -were  two  tnousana  years  ago. 

Fortunes — wnetner  or  large  or  or  modest  dimensions — are 
tuilt  up  as  a  house  or  a  character  is  huilt — a  little  at  a  time. 
Every  sensible  man  invests  his  surplus  as  it  accumulates,  so 
that  it  will  he  secure  and  yield  him  a  good  income. 

To  the  person  or  means — to  the  professional  man  or  woman 
accumulating  a  competence — to  anyone  living  on  less  than  he 
makes — our  Booklet  No.  J-644  will  prove  a  valuable  guide. 
It  will  introduce  to  you  a  type  of  investment  for  income  that 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most  conservative  and 
critical — First  Jylortgage  6  /o  Serial  Real  Estate  Bonds — 
and  will  aid  you  in  huilding  your  personal  fortune. 

This  fact  -well  indicates  the  soundness  of  these  honds :  No  in- 
vestor has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  secur- 
ity purchased  of  us  since  this  House  -was  founded,  33  years  ago. 

If  6/0  on  your  money — with  perfect  safety  and  total  absence 
of  speculative  features  —  interests  you,  w^rite  us  today  for 
The   Straus  Investors  Magazine   and 

Booklet  No.  J-644 


S  .W.  Straus  &  Go. 
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MORTGAQEj^;'^ 

STRAUS  BUILOINC 
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Connectives    of       By    James     C.     Fernald, 

_        1-    u    e  u      L.H.D.      The     "conuec- 

Englisn  Speech,  tives"  of  our  language 
afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
good  English.  This  book  is  the  best  published 
guide  to  their  proper  usage.  12  mo,  cloth,  334  pp., 
$1.50  net.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


YI/HEM    YOU    GET 

"•  BEFORE  AN  S'o^i  'will  get  a  book  of  uniqvie  and 
H jll. I  _  HI  p  P  ,,  exceptional  value.  It  indicates 
HUUIblllfb  jjew  and  original  ways  for  speaking 
to  an  audience  with  grace,  force,  and  dignity,  empha- 
sizing the  \ise  of  the  will  in  creative  rather  than  imi- 
tative public  speaking.  12mo,  cloth,  152  pages.  75  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York  and  London. 


Have  your  bonds  proved 
dependable? 

The  past  twelve  months  have  subjected  all  forms  of  invest- 
ments to  a  severe  test. 

During  this  period  of  defaults,  receiverships  and  bankruptcies 
the  clients  of  conservative  banking  houses,  whose  recommenda- 
tions were  based  upon  searching  investigation,  expert  knowledge 
and  sound  judgment,  vv^ere  particularly  fortunate.  The  clients  of 
such  organizations  have  had  little  cause  for  anxiety  concerning 
their  investments. 

If  you  are  interested  in  dependable  investments,  send  for 
our  circular 

''Dependable  Bonds  D-30" 

which  lists  a  variety  of  sound  issues  on  properties  the  earnings 
of  which  have  increased  substantially  in  the  past  twelve  months 
despite  adverse  general  conditions. 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
Halsey  &  Co.',  Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE 
Munsey  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


LONDON,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd.      ST.  LOUIS,  516  Security  Bldg.     GENEVA,  Switzerland 
Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
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^00to%00  bui/iin  Mdchine 

Anycleaner's  value  depends  en- 
tirely upon  how  much  air  it  can 
move  and  how  fast  it  moves  it. 
Buy  yoitr  cleaner  on  an  efficiency 
basis. 

The  Bissell  excels  the  expensive 
machines  because  its  powerful  mo- 
tor is  close  to  the  tool  and  not  in  a 
far  off  basement.  There  are  no  long 
pipcswith  their  unavoidable  elbows 
and  couplings  to  create  friction  and 
reduce  the  voluine  of  air  and  its  speed; 
no  lonp  and  heavy  hose  which  makes 
clcaniiifj  a  man's  job,  not  a  woman's. 

The  Bissell  Runs  Lightly  Beside  You 
You  Neither  Drag  It  Nor  Push  It 

Of  course  you  cannot  get  Bissell  vol- 
ume or  velocity  from  a  weaker  motor, 
smaller  liose,  smaller  tools — they  cannot 
dean  as  clean. 

The  Bissell  has  no  equal  for  homes; 
larpc  or  small.  It  is  also  used  profitably 
in  hotels,  apartments,  office  buildings, 
theatres,  schools,  collefjes,  churches,  etc. 

Inaddition  toits  superiority asacleaner 
it  is  a  utility  motor,  capable  of  continu- 
ous duty,  limning  washing  machines, 
bre.id  mixers,  lathes,  cmer>'  wheels,  buff- 
ers, fanning  mills,  etc.,  giving  valuable 
Ncr\  ice. 
Write  for  JclaiU.     Sold  on  easy  lermt  if  preferred 

THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

347  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


NOTK — Wf   li»vi.    n.i 
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DANFORTH 

FARM     MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENTS 

W\\  OFFtR,  subject  to  previous  sale,  at 
par  and  accrueri  intort-st,  the  unsold  por- 
tion of  a  I'arm  Mortgage  issue  of  $25, (kh),  in 
(lenoininations  of  $500  and  Snxv),  bearing  5'  j, 
interest,  payable  annually  July  1st,  and  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  on  FARM  LAND  in 
Central  Illinois  worth  $71,600. 

The  Farm  will  easily  earn  more  than  three 

times  the  annual  overhead   for    INTFRKST 

and  Taxes.    The  moral  risk  is  .\  No.  1. 

Complete  information  concerning  this 

issue  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Ask  for    Descriptive    List    So.    .'50. 

A.   G-   DANFORTH    &   Co..  BANKERS 

Founded  AD.  ISSI  Wkeblagton,  IlUnoli. 


litious.  It  induded  busines.s  formerly 
handh-d  ])y  United  States  Express,  and.  in 
reality,  made  a  comjjarison  of  five  eom- 
l»anies'  receipts  as  against  four.  Allowing 
for  this  faetor,  the  four  eompanies  were  ae- 
tuallv  S8,5()(),(K)()  behind  in  gross  compared 
witiri914. 

"The  attitude  of  the  e.xpress  companies 
is  one  of  hopefulness  coupled  with  a  deter- 
mination to  make  the  fairest  test  possible 
of  the  rates  prescribed  }>>•  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion. 

"How  effectively  the  companies  handled 
their  expenditure-accounts  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  shown.  Savings  ef- 
fected in  this  division  of  their  activitit's  was 
practically  their  salvation:  Probably  no 
company,  or  group  of  companies  associated 
in  industry,  has  ever  had  to  make  the  stren- 
uous efTorts  at  reduction  of  costs  that  ex- 
])ress  companies  have  had  to  make  to  meet 
new  conditions.  One  company  closed  its 
doors.  The  others  made  big  reductioi>s  in 
their  office  and  .service  staffs,  and  some  were 
obliged  to  further  augment  these  savings 
by  reducing  salaries. 

"As  for  the  changed  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic generally  toward  these  carriers,  there 
is  no  better  evidence  than  the  thousands  of 
recommendatory  letters  which  began  pour- 
ing into  the  commission's  office  from  mer- 
chants' and  manufacturers'  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  individual  mer- 
chants all  over  the  country,  following  the 
filing  of  the  express  comi)anies'  ai)peal  for 
a  modification  of  terminal  allowances  under 
t  he  original  order  of  February  1 .  1914.  The 
modification  sought,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately Sy?  per  cent,  additional  gross  re- 
ceipts, was  granted  by  the  commission  on 
facts  as  presented  l,y  the  companies. 

"For  the  i)pesent,  the  companies  will  go 
ahead  with  their  practical  test  of  the  lower 
rates  imi)oscd.  \ Whether  they  will  go  be- 
fore the  commission  again  .some  tinle  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  current  operating 
year  for  a  further  modification  of  the  rate 
order  can  not  be  said  at  this  time.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  such  a  move  is 
not  now  in  the  minds  of  ex])ress-company 
officials. 

"There  is  a  general  conviction  that  the 
rates  in  zone  one  are  too  low  and,  as  the 
present  rate  structure  stands,  the  burden 
of  these  low  rates  in  this  zone  falls  princi- 
I)ally  on  the  Adams.  Three-quarters  of 
Adams  Express  business  is  done  in  this 
first  zone,  within  which  is  carried  on  the 
!)ulk  of  the  express  business  of  the  country. 
It  comprises  that  section  in  which  the  den- 
sity of  poi)idation  is  greatest  and  in  which 
the  cost  of  ex|)r<'ss  and  terminal  expenses 
are  highest.  \Vclls-Fargo,  by  reason  of  its 
position,  chielly  in  zones  three,  four,  and 
five,  is  less  seriously  afTei-ted  than  is  either 
Adams  or  American.  Southern  Express's 
business  is  confined  90  per  cent,  to  the 
.vcoud  zone. 

"Another  and  serious  factor,  in  future 
ojjerations  of  i-xpress  companies,  exists  in 
possible  extension  of  the  parcel  post's  pres- 
ent restricted  radius  of  tielivery  of  the  50- 
pound  i)ackage  to  a  country-wide  range; 
the  raising  of  the  maxinmm  weight  to  KM) 
|)ounds,  or  even  12,')  pounds,  as  is  advocated 
by  some  at  Washington,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  'i)ick-up'  ser\-ice  similar  to  that 
of  the  <'xi)ress  eoini>anies.  Such  extensions 
of  the  Cioverninent's  service  are  all  feasible, 
j)articidarly  as  no  ri-gard  seemingly  need 
i)e  had  for  the  necessity  of  earning  a  return 
upon  investment. 

"However,  .so  far  as  the  immediate  out- 
look is  concerned,  the  fears  of  express-com- 
pany stockholders  can  be  measurably  al- 
layed. The  prosi)ects  of  new  business,  the 
continued  and  expanding  use  of  express- 
company  service,  and  the  ajiparent  disposi- 
tion of  the  commission  to  extend  to  the 
carriers  ' n-a.sonable  relief  promptly'  are  all 
in  the  nature  of  things  which  seemingly 
justify  in. the  holders  of  this  class  of  .securi- 
ties a  less  apprehensive  state  of  mind  as  to 
the  position  of  their  investments." 
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Making  Any  Money  Now  ? 

Why  not?  Don't  you  know 
how  to  buy  and  sell  profit- 
ably under  present  condi- 
tions.^ Babson  Reports  keep 
you  informed  on  business, 
commodity  and  investment 
facts. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all 
action  is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion. Work  with  a  definite  policy 
based   on   fundamental    statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.    Write 
to   Department    G-4   of    the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

3  Executive  Block,      Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  its  Character  in  V .  S. 


advantages 
Partial  Payment  Method 

of  buying  sound  dividend 
paying  securities  arc— 

(1.)   On  the  average,  a  year  completes 
the  purchase: 

(2.)  All  dividends  from  date  of  first  pay- 
ment are  credited  to  purchaser; 
(3.)  The  buyer  can  sell  his  holdings  at 
any  time  or  pay  the  total  amount  due 
at  any  time  and  receive  his  securities. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  33 

Harris, WiNTHROP  Si  C9 

Members  -New  York  Stock  Exchange 

THE  ROOKERY  15  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


otocks""Boi\ds 
ODD  Lots 


Thnflv  liu-ii  aiKl  w  .  u.c  n  i..  .-ill  part*  of  II,.  ,  .ii,.t._v  ar. 
lirv'fitaltly  invcsliitj  ihi-ir  funds  !>>•  luiiThaMiin  slaiHiaid 
set'iiiitics  livU-i!  i>ii  llu'  \rw  York  St«H"k  KxrliaiiKi'  i» 
"odd  l<>t«."  that  is.  small  amounts  under  lOOshaies. 
\\V  will  ext»riit*'  yoiir  oixlcr  for  any  nnnit>er  of  shares  or 
l>>nds  fn.m  one  up,  either  outright  for  cash  ur  ou  par- 
tial payincut. 

TrarticnUyW^Mf  thctransactionson  thcSt*>rk  Exchange 
ni>w-a-(la,v9  are  in  these  Miiall  amounts — 10 — 20 — 'Xi — 
60  shares,  ete. 

Free  Booklet,  «.  1,  "The  Odd  Lot" 
pi\rs  full  particulars.     Ymi  can  diversify   yuur   invest- 
iiu-nts  !>>■  I>ii\iii^-  a  frw  slia.fs  in  sevrral  c-'liipanies. 


'HELDON,  MORGA 

I  AND    COMPANY 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Members  New  Yoric  Su>ck  Exchange 
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INVESTMENTS 
ARE  SAFE— - 


THAT 


Reliable  First  Farm  Mortgages  pro- 
tect your  money.  They  never  shrink 
from  disturbed  financial  conditions. 
Our 

0%    FARM    MORTGAGES 

secured  by  rich  Agricultural  Lands,  are 
safe  and  sure.  We  have  been  "Right  on 
the  Ground"  since  1$83.  enabling  us  to 
select  only  the  clioicest  investments. 
Write  fur  Booklet  "A"  and 
list  of  current  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

t«l.lKH:t.    Crand  Forbs.  >.l>. 
I  Dvilal  and  Surplns.$400.000 


;Dicnts. 
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EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


September  8. — German  Zeppelin  air-ships 
drop  bombs  over  the  center  of  London; 
26  persons  are  killed  and  8G  injured. 

September  9. — The  German  Crown  Prince's 
army  takes  several  French  trenches  in 
the  Argonne  Forest. 
The   Cunarder   Alexandra    is    torpedoed 
off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

September  11. — The  heavy  artillery-duel  is 
continued  on  the  French  front. 

September  12. — French  aeroplanes  bom- 
bard Treves,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

September  13. — German  Zeppelins  raid  the 
coast  of  Kent. 

IN    THE    EAST 

September  8. — Petrograd  reports  a  victory 
over  the  Austro-German  forces  at 
Trembowla,  in  eastern  GaUcia,  with  the 
capture  of  7,000  prisoners. 
The  Austro-German  armies  take  the 
fortress  of  Dubno,  in  Russia,  on  the 
railroad  from  Lemberg  to  Rovno, 
between  the  Styr  and  Goryn  rivers. 

September  9. — Petrograd  reports  minor 
successes  over  the  Teutonic  allies  on  the 
Sereth  River,  in  eastern  Galicia. 

September  13. — It  is  learned  that  General 
von  Kliige  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  command,  following  the  German 
defeat  along  the  Sereth  River. 

September  14. — Field-Marshal  von  Hin- 
denburg's   army    reaches    the    Rovno- 


1% 


FARM   MORTGAGES 


6  Vo  »,„....,.....„.,„...„. 
'         Safe  as  Government   Bonds.    All  Loans 
made  by  expert  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience.     Interest    semi-annually.      No    taxes.     Write 
for  Loan  List  No.  29.   Capital  $125,000.00. 
TITLE  GUARANTY  &  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  Shreveport.  U. 

E.  WAYLES  BROWNE,  President 


ITTEL 


GRAND] 
SOURCE^ 

French  Nactural  Mineral  Water 
Declared  a  "public  benefit"  by  the 

Fl_     /'^  ■     (Ministerial  Decree  of 

rench  Liovernment  December 29th.  1903)   ^ 

This  endorsement  is  merely  one  of  many  that  have  been  accorded 
to  Vittel  Grande  Source  by  authorities  whose  endorsements  are  not 
lightly  bestowed. 

Vittel  Grande  Source,  unreservedly  approved  by  the  "Academic  de 
Medecine"  of  Paris,  is  regularly  prescribed  by  the  foremost  members 
of  the  medical  profession  for  rheumatism,  gout,  kidney  affections  and 
chronic  disorders  due  to  or  associated  with  tardy  or  incomplete 
excretion  of  Uric  Acid  and  other  waste-products. 

Vittel  Grande  Source,  in  addition  to  bringing  about  a  more  rapid 
and  complete  removal  of  deleterious  matters  from  the  system, 
supplies  the  body  with  the  alkalies  that  serve  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  rheumatism,  gouty  or  kidney  attacks. 

Vittel  Grande  Source  is  a  pleasant  water  to  drink.  It  is  bottled  only  at  the 
springs  at  Vittel,  Vosges  Mountains,  France,  and  imported  in  Quarts,  Pints 
and  Splits. 

For  sale  by  the  leading  dealers  in  every  important  city  in  the  United  States 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

EDWARD  LASSERE,  U.  S.  Agent 
400  West  23d  Street  New  York 


iiouum  W  »  WWMBjtf 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


The  demand  in  unsettled  times  for  g»  od  first 

mortgages  indicates  tlieir  unusual  staliility. 

Fiist  mortgages  do  not  siirinlc  in  value — tlieyare 

usually  on  pn^perty   worth  three  times  the  money 

loaned.     We  have    loaned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 

single  cent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  single  ftjreclosure 

ale  made.     Write  for  booklet  describing  methods,  and 

tof  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[31  State  National  Hank  ngllding.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  mierest  than  the 
37^  or  4%  savmgs  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

'WRiiffoRNfwiisT  No.  574  And  Fr[[  Booklet. 

lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  C0.(""^) 

I  Oklahoma     City.  U.S.A. 


Classified    Col  u  nins 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventions — Patenting  and  Promoting.  A 
book  containing  practical  advice  and  direc- 
tions for  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Book, 
instruction  and  advice  free.  Lancaster  & 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Celebrated  Model  Printing  Press.  Do  your 
own  printing.  Make  money  in  spare  time. 
40-page  booklet.  "  How  to  Print,"  25c.  Send 
for  Catalog  No.  10.  MODEL  PRESS  CO.. 
York,  Pa. 


Increase  in  Classified  Rate 

Rate  Per  Line,  $1.50 
New  Circulation,   400,000 


REAL    ESTATE 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  States  from  the  green  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  orange  groves  and  mid-winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  Florida.  Choice  locations  for  fruit,  truck, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
days  affords  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 


RAISE  POULTRY  where  Poultry  Rais- 
ing pays  its  biggest  returns.  You  ought  to 
read  our  booklet,  "  Poultry  Rai.sing  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  California,"  telling  about  the 
advantages  here  of  climate,  cheap  feed,  inex- 
pensive housing  and  hungry  markets.  Delight- 
ful living  conditions  with  good  roads  and 
schools,  etc.  Write  postal  today.  C.  L. 
SEAGRAVES,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent, 
AT&SF  Ry.,   1873  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Bryan's    Great   Lectures 

The  Stirring  Speeches   that  have  moved   thousands,  in 
handy  book  form. 

Bl  Prince  of  Peace 

One  of  Five  Dainty  Books  by 
>VILLIAM   JENNINGS   BRYAN.  Secretary  of  Sute 

THE  FOUR  OTHERS  ARE:  "The  Price  of  a  Soul"— "The  Value  of  An 

Ideal"—" Man"— "The  People's  Law" 

The  Ethical.  Social.  Economic   and    Religious  teachings  of  the  most  popular 

orator  in  the  world.    His  most  effective  lectures  and  addresses  which  have  been 

delivered  before  many  great  audiences. 

In  five  uniform  volumes,  thin  1 2mo.    Ornamental  boards 
— dainty  style.     Price  of  each  title  joc  tut ;  by  mail  35c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


lO-Day  Summer 
Vacation  Sea  Trip 

A  restful,  bracing  journey  on  a  luxurious 

steamer,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  "  foreign 

land"  that  adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

6  days  at  sea 

4  days  on  shore 


«9S 


.oo 


Covering  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to  Havana, 
and  Return 

Write  for  information,  and  new  illastrated 
booklet  "k"  describing  this  delightful  trip 

WARD    LINE 

NEW    YORK    and    CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14.  E.  R.,  New  York 


IT'S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

Most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Climate, 
Scenery, Hotels, Social  Life.  Tours 
to  Brazil,  Argentina  and  all  South 
American  Points  via  Panama 
Canal.      Write  for  booklet  "  O." 

OPHAMTOURS'?f„!bur" 


The  Home  Life  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 

Dr.  Schofield  writes  not  alone  of 
the  household  and  its  hygiene,  but 
of  the  human  body  as  to  its  organ- 
ization, functions,  and  needs  in  tlie 
matter  of  care.  I2mo,  Cloth,  345 
pages.     $1.50  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


CRUISES 

To  the 

West    Indies,    Panama 

and    Central   America 

Tropical  Cruises  de  Luxe  of  24  days' 
duration,  sailing  from  New  York  Jan. 
29,  Feb.  12  and  March  11,  by  the 
beautiful  steamships 

"Pastores"  and  "Tenadores" 

Under  the  American  Flag. 
Remarkable  and  Comprehensive  Tours  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

January  and  February,  1916. 
Weekly  Tours  to  California  on  the 
Highest  Plane  of  Travel. 

Send  for  booklet    desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  Temple  Place,    Boston 

New  York       Phiia.       Chicago      Sau  Francisco 


F^AIMAIVIA     OAIMAL- 

ar»d     C^Al-IF-ORIMI  A 

Large  American  Trans-Atlantic  Liners 
"FINLAND"      "KROONLAND" 

Cuisine  and  Scr-.'irr  Trans-Allanlic  Standard 

From  NEW  YORIC  Oct.  23,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  11 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  Oct.  19,  Nov.  16,  Dec  7 

And  Every  Third  Week  Thereafter 

Fares  Including:  Meals  and  Berth 
New  York— Los  Angeles— San  Francisco 

First  Cabin  $125  up— Intermediate  $60  up 

AlsoCirrularTickets    One  Way  VVater-OthorWay Rail 

New  York — Panama  Canal  Ports 

First  Cabin  $75  up— Intermediate  $40  up 

Panama  Pacific  Line,  9  Broadway,  N.T. 

319  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 

A  gents  Everywhere 
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Folks  Who 
Omit  Bran 

miss  results  well  worth  having. 
They  are  the  pill-takers. 

Folks  are  learning  that  bran 
saves  many  a  dull  day.  Millions 
make  it  part  of  their  diet. 

But  not  clear  bran,  or  any  un- 
inviting form.  People  can  t  con- 
tinue that. 

Pettijohn's  is  soft  wheat  rolled — a 
luscious  morning  dainty.  The  flakes  con- 
ceal 25  per  cent  lender  bran.  Serve  bran 
in  this  form  and  your  (oiks  will  delight 
in  it.     You  will  find  that  it  pays. 

Peitijohir^ 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

Most  grocers  have  it.  Any  grocer 
will  get  it.      Per  package,  15c. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Helpful  Reading— 25c  Each 

New   Thought   Philosophy 

••A  Srjul  in  ttir  SiinliKht."  "Nrw  llioimtit  Miflitation,"  ("or- 
retpon'lcnrr   U'H^on<i  in  Tlic  Fine  Art  of  I^iving  st-nt  upon 
rrtju<-Mt.     S.-n'I  for  li^t  NVw  Thought  Bi>iklct-*. 
Mr*.  MAKY  KOHHINS  MEAf).  Watklns,  N.  Y. 

MOUTH  BREATHING  STOPPED 
IN  24  HOURS 

Nnture  fillers  and  purifies  air  Uiken  tlirounh  nose. 
Air  lircntlicd  through  mouth  is  not  cleaned  conse- 
quently irriUiles  throiit.  affccLs  tonsils  mid  quality  of 
ricep.  Siioriiiif  is  a  symptom.  biioriuK  stoppetl.  dry 
mouth.  .Tnd  other  disagreciihle  feiitures  of  mouth 
brcnthini;  overcome  by  "Uon't  Snore."  a  patented, 
•olid  Kol(l  plated  device  sent  under  plain  cover.  $3.(X). 
Cuaninleed  or  money  refunded.  Al>proved  by  physi- 
cians. Tliuus.'inds  in  .successful  use.'  Order  tcxlay. 
Thos.  B.  Morton  Co.,  Inc.,  434  Starks  Bld(-,  LonisTillc.  Ky. 


DANNER 

\  sectional 
/bcx)kcases 


More  than  a  jjcncralion  ago 
John  Dannor  built  his  first  case — 
since   then  thousands  have  been 
made,  and  each  one  has  received 
the  same  thoughtful  care  that 
Mr.  D.mncr  U-stowed  on  the 
-^^^^^    first.     New  styles  have 
Some  ^^^^^^^^^     boon  iiitroducc<l  —  but 

Elxclusive        ^^^^^^^  -''^-'VS  l>as  perfect 

^^^^^^^^^        workmanship 

Features   of  ^^^^^^^^  been     dc- 

DANNER     CASES       ^^^^-    '"=»"'!'■•' 

are  the  ■ 
on    rul 
•ol-  '  ' 
ni.r 

d«~«.  ■  •ii.iiiv 

pira^iiiiK  aiiauKviiieul^  ul  Daiiiier  Cat!<.-3  for  the 
borne  or  oflice. 
Danner  Ca,«c»  arc  sold  by 
most  df-alrrs.  but  if  you 
do  not  tiivl  them  in  your 
to«'n  write  us  for  full  de- 
tails and  I  at.iloKuc 

THE  JOHN  DANNER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

21    Harris  Street 
Canton,  Ohio 


±ty^ 


Petrograd  railroad   between  Vilna  and 
Dvinsk. 

GENER.\L 

September  7. — The  Turco-Bulgarian  agree- 
ment for  the  cession  to  Bulgaria  of 
the  Dedeagatch  railroad  and  a  strip  of 
adjacent  territory  is  concluded. 

September  10.— The  British  Trade  Union 
Congress  at  Bristol  rejects  a  peace- 
motion  and  promises  aid  to  the 
Government. 

September  11. — The  French  steamer  Ville 
de  Moslaganem  is  sunk  in  the  Medi- 
terranean by  gun-fire  from  a  German 
submarine. 

September  14. — It  is  announced  that 
British  armv  losses  up  to  August  21 
totaled  381,98.3,  consisting  of  4,965 
officers  and  70,992  men  killed;  9,973 
officers  and  241,0SG  men  wounded; 
1,.501  officers  and  .53,466  men  missing. 

September  15. — Official  statements  in  the 
British  Parliament  place  the  army 
enlistments  at  3,00().0(X)  since  the 
beginning,  with  800,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  making  munitions.  The  cost 
of  the  war  to  Great  Britain  is  put  at 
S17,.500,000  a  day. 
The  German  Foreign  Office  issues  a 
memorandum  protesting  against  the  use 
of  colored  troops  by  the  British  and 
French. 
The  Austrians  assume  the  offensive  at 
several  points  on  the  Italian  front. 

DOMESTIC 

September  9. — The  German  note  explain- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  is  received 
in  Washington.  Germany  asserts  that 
the  submarine's  commander  attacked 
tiie  Arabic  without  warning  (against 
his  instructions)  only  after  he  was 
convinced  of  the  steamer's  intention  to 
ram  the  submarine.  Germany  expresses 
regret  for  the  loss  of  American  lives, 
disclaims  any  obligation  to  pay  indem- 
nity, and  suggests  arl)itration. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing  requests  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  re- 
call Ambassador  Dumba,  because  of  his 
interference  with  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

One  sailor  is  killed  and  nine  are  injured 
by  an  explosion  on  the  United  States 
destroyer  Dcculur,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Workmen  strike  in  five  Chicago  factories 
making  war-munitions. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  steamshii)-Iine  between 
New  York  and  Vigo,  Si)ain. 

Albert  G.  Si)alding.  sporting-goods  manu- 
facturer, dies  at  Point  Loma,  California. 

September  10. — Envoys  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  sent  to  arrange  a  loan  to  the 
Allies,  arrive  in  New  York  and  begin  a 
series  of  conferences  with  American 
bankers.  Great  Britain  is  represented 
bv  Lord  Chief  .Justice  Baron  Heading, 
Sir  Edward  H.  llolden.  Sir  Ilcnry  B. 
Smith,  and  Basil  P.Blackett;  andFrance 
by  Octave  Romberg  and  Ernest  Mallet. 

General  Venustiano  Carranza,  First  Chief 
of  the  Mexican  Constitutionalists,  re- 
jects the  Pan-American  peace-plan,  and 
requests  his  recognition  as  head  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

New  York  State  census  figures  show  a 
population  for  the  State  of  9,773,817, 
and  for  New  York  City  of  5,066,222. 

Professor  J.  11.  Van  Amringe,  former 
Dean  of  Columbia  University,  dies  in 
Morristown,  X.  J. 

.S(>ptember  11. — The  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mi.ssion  reports  the  expenditure  of 
S.SO.O(K),0(X)  since  its  organization. 

Sir  William  C.  Van  Home.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Hallway,  dies  in  Montreal. 

September  12.  —Secretary  Daniels  names 
the  complete  personnel  of  the  Naval 
Advisory  Board  as  follows:   Thomas  A. 


Edison,  chairman;  W.  R.  Whitney 
and  L.  H.  Baekeland,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society;  Frank  Juhan 
Sprague  and  Benjamin  G.  Lamme,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers;  Robert  S.  Woodward  and 
Arthur  G.  Webster,  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society;  Andrew  M. 
Hunt  and  Alfred  Craven,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Chnl  Engineers;  Matthew 
B.  Sellers  and  Hudson  Maxim,  of  the 
American  Aeronautical  Society;  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt  and  Thomas  Robins, 
of  the  Inventors'  Gild;  Howard  E. 
Coffin  and  Andrew  L.  Riker,  of  the 
American  Soeietj'  of  Automobile  En- 
gineers; William  L.  Saunders  and 
Benjamin  B.  Thayer,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  Joseph 
W.  Richards  and  Lawrence  Addicks,  of 
the  American  Electrochemical  Society; 
William  Leroy  Emmet  and  Spencer 
IMiller,  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers;  Henry  A.W.Wood 
and  Elmor  A.  Sperry,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers. 

Gen.  George  Alexander  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  once  a  famous  Indian  fight«r, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Roekport,  Mass. 

September  13. — Two  United  States  cavalry- 
men are  killed  by  ^Mexican  raiders  near 
Santa  Maria,  Texas. 

September  14. — The  M-1,  the  largest  sub- 
marine to  be  built  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  first  of  a  new 
type,  is  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
South  Carolina  votes  for  State-wide 
prohibition. 


THE 
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EASY   CHAm 


In  this  column,  to  deci<^e  questions  concerning  the  ctirrent 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"U.  S.  B.."  Roswell.  N.  M. — "Kindly  give  the 
names  of  all  of  the  person.s  that  served  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Confederacy  with  .Jefferson  Davis; 
also  the  date  of  their  respective  deaths." 

Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Louisiana,  Secretary  of 
State,  died  May  8,  1884;  Charles  G.  Memminger, 
South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  died 
March  7,  1S8S;  George  W.  Randolph,  Virginia, 
Secretarj- of  War.  died  April  10.  1878;  Stephen  R. 
Mallory,  Florida.  Secretary  of  Xavy.  died  Novem-- 
ber  9,  1S73;  Thos.  H.  Watts.  Alabama.  Attorney- 
General,  died  September  16.  1S92;  John  H. 
Reagan.  Texas,  Postmaster-general,  died  March 
6,  1905. 

"F.  H.  C..."  Tulare,  Cal.— "I  have  understood 
that  Thoroughbred  was  the  name  of  a  strain  of 
race-horses,  in  the  same  sense  that  Morgan  is 
ii.sed  for  another  strain  of  horses.  The  use  of 
thoroughbred  instead  of  pure-bred,  an  adjective,  is 
so  common,  I  am  wondering  whether  usage  has 
given  it  sanction." 

There  is  no  strain  of  horses  named  Thoroughbred, 
but  the  noun  is  tised  to  denote:  "A  thoroughbred 
animal:  said  especially  of  horses,  and  specifically 
of  those  having  an  ancestry  from  noted  stock 
recorded  in  the  stud-book  for  several  generations 
(five  in  America,  seven  in  England)."  This 
meaning  has  been  extended,  colloquially,  to 
mean  "a  well-bred  and  cultured  person."  The 
adjective  is  defined  as  follows:  "Bred  from  the 
best  or  purest  blood  or  stock;  of  a  breed  kept 
piu^  for  many  generations;  hence,  having  the 
qualities  of  such  breeding;  high-spirited;  cour- 
ageous; elegantly  formed,  etc.;  also,  "of  or  per- 
taining to  a  thoroughbred."  From  tliis  you  will 
see  that  pure-bred  does  not,  by  any  means,  mean 
thoroughbred,  altho  one  frequently  hears  it  so  used. 

"E.  T.,"  San  Antonio.  Texas. — "Are  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  equally  correct?  I  see  them 
both  used  by  magazine-writers  of  the  first  class. 
'I  have  covered  thus  much  of  the  subject,'  or 
'I  have  covered  this  much.'  etc." 

Both  sentences  are  correct,  but  have  far  differ- 
ent meanings.  The  first  sentence  means,  "  I  have 
covered,  in  this  marmer,  much  of  the  subject." 
The  second  means.  "I  have  covered  the  subject 
to  this  point." 
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CHICAGO  BEEF-BARONS  VERSUS  THE  BRITISH  CROWN 


SEVEN  HUNDRED  YEARS  have  elapsed  since  King  John 
gave  way  to  the  Barons  at  Runnymede,  and  in  this  interim 
the  British  Crown  has  increased  in  power  so  largely  that 
now  it  defies  the  beef-barons  of  Chicago,  whose  rule  has  en- 
dured unshaken  the  efforts  of  more  than  one  Administration  at 
Wa»shington.  Our  (Jovernment  is  not  denied  a  part  in  the 
matter,  however,  for  the  British  seizure  of  American  meat  is 
characterized  by  the  London  Times  as  "a  compliment  to  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence,"  since  the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voy- 
age," under  which  the  ruling  was  made,  was  promulgated  by 
American  courts  during  the  Civil  War.  But  this  compliment 
does  not  seem  to  please  our  newspapers,  whose  criticisms  of  the 
decision  range  from  denunciations  of  it  as  "a  British  outrage" 
and  "robbery  by  prize-court"  to  dispassionate  analyses  and 
predictions  that  it  will  be  reversed  on  appeal.  Some  editors, 
however,  share  the  view  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  sees 
no  ground  for  questioning  the  British  court's  interpretation  of 
the  law,  and  remarks  that  "if  its  finding  of  facts  is  correct,  the 
decision  would  be  approved  even  in  an  American  court."  Mean- 
while those  most  immediately  concerned — the  Chicago  packing 
companies  of  Morris,  Armour,  Hammond,  Swift,  and  Sulzberger — 
intend  to  appeal* the  case  before  the  British  Privy  Council,  which 
meets  this  month.  "Should  this  appeal  fail,"  said  a  repre- 
sentative of  these  packers  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  "then  it  vnW  be  necessary  for  the  American  State  De- 
partment to  conduct  diplomatic  negotiations  concerning  our 
products;  and  if  the  two  Governments  are  unable  to  agree  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  eventually  to  appoint  an  international 
commission."  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Dr.  Dumba,  in  one  of  his  intercepted  letters,  quotes  a  partner 
of  the  Armour  firm  as  saying  that  the  packers  still  held  in  re- 
serve a  trump-card,  namely,  "a  refusal  to  export  meat  to  En- 
gland under  any  circumstances."  While  this  controversy,  as  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks,  "is  not  so  serious  a 
matter  as  the  difference  over  the  German  submarine  opera- 
tions," it  is  nevertheless  "not  calculated  to  strengthen  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain." 

The  facts,  as  gathered  from  press  dispatches,  are  as  follows: 
In  November,  1914,  four  Scandinavian  steamships  bound  from 
American  ports  to  Copenhagen  with  American  cargoes,  in- 
cluding tinned  meats,  bacon,  and  rubber,  were  seized  in  transit 
bv  the  British  authorities.     After  innumerable  delays  the  case 


of  these  ships  came  before  a  British  prize-court,  and  on  September 
16,  nearly  a  year  after  their  seizure,  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes  was 
declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown  on  the  ground  that  its  real 
destination  was  Germany,  where  it  was  to  be  used  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  handing  down  his  decision  Sir  Samuel  Evans, 
president  of  the  court,  complained  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
American  shippers  and  declared  that  "belligerents  are  entitled 
to  expect  from  neutrals  a  frank  course  of  conduct."  As  evi- 
dence that  the  goods  seized  were  for  German  consumption  he 
pointed  to  the  sudden  and  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  shipments  to  Scandinavia  immediately  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  These  four  ships  when  captured,  he  said,  were  carry- 
ing more  than  thirteen  times  as  much  meat  to  Copenhagen  as 
under  normal  conditions  would  be  taken  to  that  port.  To  rule 
otherwise  than  that  this  surplus  was  for  German  consumption, 
he  said,  would  be  "to  allow  one's  eyes  to  be  blinded  by  theories 
and  technicalities." 

In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  by  the  attorneys  of  the 
Chicago  packers  we  read: 

"England's  confiscation  of  four  cargoes  of  American  meat 
valued  at  $2,500,000  and  the  holding  of  thirty  other  cargoes 
valued  at  $12,500,000,  as  announced  in  press  dispatches,  are  not 
.justified  by  the  facts  or  any  principle  of  international  law.  It 
can  only  be  construed  as  another  step  in  England's  policy  to 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  American  citizens  with  the  citizens 
of  neutral  countries. 

"All  these  shipments  were  destined  to  neutral  countries,  and 
the  ships'  papers  at  the  time  of  their  seizure  clearly  showed  such 
fact.  They  were  not  destined  to  or  for  the  enemy  of  G-eat 
Britain,  and  upon  the  trial  of  the  case  no  evidence  showing  thej' 
were  destined  to  such  enemy  of  Great  Britain  was  adduced,  and 
none  could  have  been.  This  makes  necessary  further  presenta^ 
tion  of  stronger  protests  to  the  Department  of  State  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  claim 

"From  the  start  these  seizures  have  been  ai'bitrary  and  un- 
warranted, and  in  spite  of  vigorous  protests  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  representatives  of  (ireat  Britain. 

"It  would  appear  from  the  brief  dispatches  that  the  court 
bases  its  right  to  seize  these  shipments  on  the  theory  that  the 
amount  of  products  being  shipped  to  Denmark  in  these  neutral 
ships  is  in  excess  of  quantities  received  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war.  These  neutral  countries  received  large  quantities  of 
these  products  through  German  ports  prior  to  the  war  and 
through  other  sources  of  supply  which  the  war  cut  off.  That 
these  countries  wanted  more  of  our  products  than  before  furnished 
no  justification  for  such  seizure." 
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After  referring  to  a  previous  admission  by  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
that  the  fivefold  increase  in  the  importation  of  American  copper 
by  neutral  countries  contiguous  to  CJermany  did  not  prove  that 
the  copper  was  intended  for  (lermanj-,  and  recalling  Premier 
Asquith's  explanation  that  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  coal 
from  CJreat  Britain  to  Scandinavian  countries  "was  not  so 
much  due,  and  indeed  was  not  due  at  all.  to  their  being  ulti- 
mately destined  to  CJermany,  as  the  fact  was  that  these  countries 
were  deprived  for  the  time  being  of  the  supplies  that  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  enemy  country.'  this 
statement  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  are  a  number  of  other  shipments  of  packing-house 
products,  valued  at  S12,0(KJ,0(J0.  being  held  up  V)y  Enghind, 
which  have  never  been  brought 
to  the  prize-court.  England .<eeks 
to  justify  confiscation  of  the 
cargoes  on  the  theory  of  necessity 
of  reprisals  against  Clermany,  the 
same  explanation  wliicli  was  given 
by  (Jermanj'  for  its  submarine 
activities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  effect  of  these  .seizures  is  to 
injure  anfi  flestroN'  liie  neutral 
trade  of  this  countrj'.  with  whom 
England  is  ostensibly  at  peac*'. 
There  is  absolutely  no  justifica- 
tion under  international  law  or 
under  any  Order  in  Council  for 
any  of  the  seizures  made  by 
<ireat  Britain. 

■'The  situation  is  .such  that  the 
packers  are  making  \  ery  light 
shipments  to  neutral  countries, 
For  fear  of  further  seizure,  in 
\  iew  (){  their  i)ast  experience. 

"  It  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tanre  that  our  (lovernment  pro- 
tist  promptly  and  vigorously 
against  England's  interference 
with  our  tra(ie  with  neutral  na- 
tions, and  also  insist  upon  the 
<)|)ening  of  neutral  markets  to  as 
uiireslricled  shipments  from  this 
country  as  were  enjoyed  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

"The  result  of  (ireat  Britain's  present  policy  has  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  live-stock  market,  and  the  continuance 
of  this  policy  will  have  a  further  depressing  effect  on  the  livc- 
stcx'k  industry.  " 

Denouncing  the  action  of  the  prize-court  as  "a  British  out- 
rage," the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  exclaims: 

"What  right  has  (ireat  liritain  to  fix  and  determine  the 
amount  of  inerchaMdisc  which  American  export<*rs  may  sell  to 
their  customers  in  Denmark'.'     None  whatever 

"The  packers  have  their  appeal  to  the  privy  council.  Then 
we  shall  .see  wliat  we  shall  s«>e.  But  any  American  who  fails 
to  see  the  paramount  need  for  his  country  of  a  navy  as  good  as 
the  best,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  our  ])lain  rights  d«'cently  and 
aulonuitically  n-spected  l)y  the.sc  European  bullies,  must  br 
past  praying  for.  " 

This  confiscation  of  some  millions'  worth  of  American  meat 
"on  the  unproved  hypothesis  that  it  was  destined  for  dermanj'," 
remarks  the  Chicago  Trihiitir,  "is  a  forcible  reminder  that  the 
Cnited  States  is  facing  conditions,  not  theories,  in  its  inter- 
national relations."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  basic  fact  of  our  situation  is  simply  thai  we  can  not  rely 
upon  an  a<'a<lemic  formula  to  buttress  us  against  the  pressure  of 
violent  c(»nllicling  interests.  We  are  between  the  millstones  of 
(uTmany's  vital  interests  and  (Jreat  Britain's,  and  it  will  take 
something  more  substantial  than  a  theory  of  internatfonal  law 
to  keep  our  rights  or  interests  from  being  crusht. 

"Our  contention  is  that  our  interests  are  pursued  within  the 
dear  limits  of  our  rights  as  peaceful  neutrals.  But  we  .shall 
make  a  serious  mistake  if  we  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  in  the  mighty  clash  of  emi)ires.  a  struggle  involving  greater 
forces  and  more  vital  interests  than  were  arrayed  in  any  past 


conflict,  our  interests  will  be  respected  as  legal  rights  or  our  acts 
acx:'epted  because  they  square  with  theories  while  profoundly 
affecting  conditions. 

"Germany  appears  to  ha\e  seen  fit  to  yield  her  contention  for 
the  time  being,  perhaps  bearing  a  grudge  to  be  vented  at  a  more 
favorable  opportunity. 

"The  question  arises,  What  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  case 
of  Britain?  Will  the  Government  consider  the  citizens  harmed 
by  the  British  acts  less  worthy  of  its  protection  than  those  harmed 
by  the  Germans';  and  if  not,  will  Britain  yield  to  our  powerless 
representations  as  Germany  has  yielded? 

"  Our  situation  is  deplorable.  If  we  do  not  protest  the  conduct 
of  the  British  fleet  we  not  only  abandon  the  rights  of  one  class  of 
American  citizens  where  we  have  upheld  the  rights  of  another 
class,  but  we  stand  forth  as  favoring  the  British  against  the 
Germans.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  against  Britain  the 

same  threat  we  made  against 
Germany,  Britain  may  not  yield, 
and  then  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it? 

"If  Britain  yields  now  imder 
stress  of  circumstances,  she,  too, 
may  hold  a  grudge  and  wait  for 
a  more  favorable  time  to  vent  it 
— perhaps  in  the  Pacific. 

"We  can  not  long  sport  our 
jewelry  in  the  presence  of  hungry, 
armed  nations.  That  is  certain. 
If  they  do  not  begin  to  rob  us 
now,  they  will  do  so  sooner  or 
later  unless  we  are  able  to  defend 
ourselves." 


lli 


. '  III 


And  under  the  heading  "Rob- 
bery by  Prize-Court,"  the  New 
York  World  savs: 


Thk  Coikt — • 
guilt. V." 


'I'liiTc  is  no  evid 


iicc  against  you;  so  we    And    you 
•Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


'It  must  be  noted  that  when 
these  ships  were  seized  there  was 
not  a  legitimate  pretense  that 
their  cargoes  were  contraband. 
The  British  Orders  in  Council 
which  are  now  operative  had 
not  been  issued.  The  German 
Government  had  not  comman- 
deered the  food-supply  of  the 
Empire.  The  submarine  cam- 
paign against  British  and  neutral 
commerce  had  not  been  inaugurated.  With  some  uncertainty 
and  irregularity.  Great  Britain  was  revising  its  contraband  list 
almost  daily,  but  it  had  not  touched  the  subject  of  civilian 
food.  It  now  appropriates  as  lawful  prize  American  property 
which  at  the  time  it  was  seized,  whatever  its  status  might 
ha\e  been  later,  was  clearly  exempt.  Making  use  of  delay  to 
the  utmost,  it  rests  its  judgment  at  last  not  upon  conditions 
existing  when  it  asserted  jurisdiction,  but  upon  conjecture  like 
that  which  led  the  commander  of  a  ('-boat  to  sink  a  great  liner 
which  he  thought  was  trying  to  ram  him. 

"The  British  jirize-court.  therefore,  does  what  it  can  in  its  own 
sphere  to  justify  the  impulses  that  rule  in  the  conning-towers 
of  German  submarines.  Suspicion  is  enough  to  excuse  robbery 
in  Great  Britain,  as  thus  far  it  has  been  to  glorify  assassination 
in  (lernum.v. 

"Is  there  no  neutral  right  to  life,  property,  trade,  or  travel 
lliat  any  belligerent  is  bound  to  respect?" 

"Natural  exasperation  with  CJreat  Britain  in  the  West  over 
the  meat-seizures  will  add  to  the  impatience  of  the  South  o\'tr 
cotton,"  i)redicts  the  New-ark  Evening  News,  and  the  New  York 
American,  after  denouncing  the  action  of  the  prize-court  as 
arbitrary  and  high-handed,  exclaims  ironically:  "It  is  amazing 
that  the  British  should  go  through  the  form  of  borrowing  our 
money.  W^v  don't  they  just  take  it?"  "The  Engli.sh  court 
has  not  applied  the  principle  of  the  continuous  voyage  liberally 
or  reasonably  in  condemning  these  cargoes,"  declares  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Slar,  and  many  papers  agree  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  the  shippers  have  an  additional  and  serious 
grievance  in  Great  Britain's  dilatoriness  with  these  eases.  Says 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Great  Britain,  in  effect,  is  trying  to  revive  the  commerce- 
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stran^liii^  cdicls  of  the  Xa])()l(>oaic  era,  \vli(>ii  tlie  neutrals  liad 
become  mere  pawns  in  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Kuroj)e. 
The  United  States  can  not  eonsent  to  the  surrender  of  all  the 
guaranties  of  n(>utral  fn»edoin  won  since  1815.  It  has  protested 
against  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
and  in  the  British  prize-courts.  It  must  continue  to  protest 
against  them." 

But  "the  time  for  protests  has  ended,"  thinks  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Posl,  in  which  we  read: 

"The  President  will  only  humiliate  the  American  peoi)le  by 
])hz'asing  any  more  protests  to  either  the  British  or  the  Frencli 
Government. 

"The  time  for  action  is  now  here,  and  as  our  battle-ships  and 
our  cruisers  were  built  to  defend  our  rights,  their  place  is  now 
steaming  alongside  the  vessels  which  convey  oin*  commerce  to 
and  from   tlie  i>orts  of  the  neu- 
tral   and    |)eac(>ful    countries   of 
Europe 

"This  is  not  a  question  for 
meat-packers  to  arrange;  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  cotton-planters  or 
cotton-shippers  to  adjust;  it  is 
not  to  be  settled  by  British 
Government  agreement  with  rul)- 
ber-manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  tradesmen  ready  to  ac- 
cept British  \assalage.  British 
domination  of  their  supi)lies  and 
their  outputs  to  make  a  profit  on 
their  transactions. 

"It  is  a  question  of  national 
rights  of  the  first  order  and  of 
the  highest  importance  affecting 
directly  every  financial,  com- 
mercial, indtistrial,  agricultural, 
and  la])or  interest  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  action  of  Great 
Britain  is  an  actual  denial  of 
the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

"There  is  no  question  before 
our  people  so  vital  to  their  na- 
tional standing  as  this,  and  all 
aid,  comfort,  assistance,  or  sym- 
j)athy  to  Great  Britain  and  its 
allies  who  deny  our  coimtry  free- 
dom of  the  seas  should  be  re- 
garded as  disloyalty  to  our  own 

country  until  those  rights  are  acknowledged  and  respected  by 
the  violators  and  offenders." 

Pointing  out  that  the  present  issue  wnth  Great  Britain  is  com- 
l)licated  by  the  fact  that  the  ruling  of  the  British  court  "has 
l)een  anticipated  in  principle  by  the  beha\ior  of  the  other  beUig- 
erent,"  the  New  York  Globe  remarks: 

"The  Frye,  an  American  ship  bearing  food  to  Great  Britain, 
was  stopt  and  ship  and  cargo  destroyed  before  the  British 
Admiralty  committed  itself  to  similar  action.  Germany  held  up 
food  going  from  Denmark  and  Holland  to  Great  Britain,  flax 
going  in  an  American  vessel  from  Ar-changel  to  Belfast,  and 
lumber  going  from  Sweden  to  British  ports.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  German  Na\y  will  permit  any  neutral  ship, 
no  matter  how  loaded,  to  proceed  to  a  Russian  Baltic  port,  and 
Turkey  had  laid  an  absolute  prohibition  on  neutral  commerce 
going  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia's  Black  Sea  ports." 

Many  papers,  however,  refuse  to  excite  themselves  o\er  the 
case  of  the  confiscated  meat-cargoes— first,  because  tl;»>y  think 
the  cu-cumstantial  evidence  is  against  the  packers;  and  secondly, 
because  the  prize-court  decision  is  not  final.  "The  American 
])eople,"  affirms  the  New  York  Press,  "have  no  more  doubt  than 
the  presiding  judge  that  these  supplies  were  intended  for  ultimate 
delivery  and  use  in  Germany";  and  it  cites  our  own  official 
figures'to  show  that  a  decrease  of  .$84,918,081  in  exports  from 
New  Y'ork  to  German  ports  was  balanced  by  an  increase  of 
$84,226,966  in  exports  from  the  same  port  to  Norway.  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  "It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  thai 
these  meat-shipments  were  suspicious  in  character  and  amount," 


says  the  Richmond  Tiiiies-Disijutch,  and  the  New  \'ork  Journal 
of  Commerce  notes  that  these  meat-cargoes  "were  not  consigned 
to  j)urchasers  in  Denmark,  or  even  to  bund-fide  consignees  'on 
order,'  l)ut  to  agents  of  the  shippers  themselves."  "Legally," 
thinks  the  Boston  Transcript,  "Great  Britain's  strict  com- 
pliance with  international  law  is  not  likely  to  be  successfully 
challenged  by  the  Chicago  packers,"  and  th<'  .\lbany  Knicker- 
bucker  Press  concludes: 

"There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  if  there  is  justice  in 
tlie  claims  of  the  American  packers  they  will  obtain  in  the  courts 
of  England  whatever  they  deserve.  There  will  be  time  enough 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  their 
l>ehalf  when  it  appears  that  their  rights  have  been  denied  them. 
"American  business  men  have  a  right,  undoubtedly,  to  at- 
tempt to  feed  the  German 
armies,  but  if  the  British  Navy 
succeeds  in  intercepting  such 
shipments  the  shippers  are  in  the 
position  of  gamblers  who  have 
lost.  If  it  is  true  that  the  %Uh- 
000,000  worth  of  meat  which  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  present 
litigation  was  not  intended  for 
the  German  military  forces,  the 
shippers  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  establish  that  fact.  It  seems 
that  their  refusal  to  accept  this 
burden  of  proof  is  the  reason  for 
the  present  decision  adverse  to 
them.  They  insist  that  the 
British  Government  must  prove 
affirmatively  that  the  meat  was 
intended  for  the  German  Army, 
and  on  the  a])peal  which  has 
been  granted  to  them  this  issue 
will  be  tested.  Naturally  there 
is  no  subject  for  action  by  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
American  Government  while  the 
claims  of  its  citizens  still  re- 
main in  the  process  of  adjudica- 
tion in  the  courts  of  a  friendly 
Power.'" 


{V^i^^S^i. 


EVIDENCE. 

John  Bull — •  'E  carn't  eat  all  o'  that!  " 

— Weed  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Lcdijcr 


A  Washington  correspondent  of 
the   New   York   Commercial   ex- 
plains that  this  prize-coiu-t    de- 
cision will  not  affect  in  any  way  our  State  Department's  long- 
heralded  note  to  Great  Britain  concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.     Turning  again  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  we  read: 

"The  troul)le  with  the  average  American  in  discussing  the 
rights  of  neutrals  at  sea  is  liis  error  in  overlooking  the  broad 
principles  we  ourselves  laid  do\\7i  in  our  own  Civil  War.  Our 
courts  have  held  that  where  the  destination  of  the  cargo  was  the 
enemy,  the  fact  that  it  went  first  to  a  neutral  made  no  difference, 
and  this  is  a  precedent  which  we  can  not  now  upset,  and  which, 
considering  our  possible  necessities  in  the  future,  we  should  not 
break  down  if  we  could. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  cotton  was  not  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  explosives,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  yet  we  made  cotton 
contraband  of  war,  and  did  not  permit  anybod\'  to  buy  cotton  of 
the  South,  so  that  wide-spread  suffering  pre\ailed  abroad  where 
mill-operatives  starved  in  the  textile  centers  of  the  world.  The 
present  ca.se  hinges  upon  the  theory  of  idtimate  destination 
which  we  ourselves  then  wrote  into  the  fabric  of  international 
law,  and  on  this  ground  Great  Britain's  position  w^ould  seem  to 
be  secure 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  assertion  of  the  packers  that 
the  seizure  'is  not  justified  by  the  facts  or  any  principle 
of  international  law'  can  be  successfully  substantiated.  Mis- 
understanding evidently  exists,  as  some  newspaper  -  reports 
indicate,  as  to  the  status  of  foodstuffs  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure  of  these  meat-cargoes  by  Great  Britain.  That  should 
he  cleared  away  by  reference  to  the  first  British  proclama- 
tion of  August  4.  1914.  and  communicated  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  following  day  by  Ambassador  Page,  which  lists,  as 
Article  1  of  Schedule  II,  foodstuffs  as  contraband  of  war.  The 
question  of  actual  destination  then  remains,  and  on  that  our 
hands  are  tied." 
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THE  MXETEENTH  DRY  STATE 

SWUNG  INTO  THE  PROHIBITION  COLUMN  b\-  a  vote 
of  two  and  one-half  to  one,  South  Carolina  makes  the 
whole  South  eas?t  of  the  Mississippi  River  "dry,"  excepting 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  which  causes  the  Springfield  Republican 
to  remark  that  in  the  "immense  sections"  of  the  United  States 
now  under  prohibition  regime  the  effects  of  the  polie5'  "may  lie 
studied  to  some  ad\antage,  particularly  if  the  Webl>-Keny()n 
Federal  liquor  law  concerning  the  interstate  transportation  of 
liquor  suecessfulh'  stands  attack  in  the  courts  on  its  constitu- 
tionality."    But  because  a  pro\'ision  of  South  Carolina's  new 


have  not  been  guided  by  sordid  considerations.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  higher  ta.\'es  if  they  bring  improved  morals  and  manners. 
The  character  of  South  Carolinians  has  stood  successfully  a  severe 
test  in  that  the  argument  of  profits  has  not  appealed  to  them. 

"While  opposition  of  the  electors  to  the  liquor  traffic,  however 
conducted,  is  wTitten  first  as  the  verdict,  the  secondary  verdict 
is  that  the  dispensary  plan  of  controlling  the  traffic  is  a  failure. 
Nine  years  ago  the  people  spoke  their  disapprobation  of  the 
State  dispensary.  The  county  dispensaries  have  proved  in- 
finitely less  evil  than  was  that  disgraceful  institution,  but  they 
have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  It  ma}'  be  set  dowTi  as 
sure  that  not  again  will  South  Carolina  consent  to  the  wedlock 
of  government  and  whisky.  The  thing  was  never  accomplished, 
in  1892,  by  consent  of  the  people.     They  were  tricked  into  it, 

and,  tho  the  road  of  escape  was  long  and  weary,  they 

are  at  last  free  of  it  for  all  time." 


THE  WHITE  STATES  H.WE  8T.\.TE-WIDE  PROHIBITION  LAWS. 

law  permits  the  importation  of  liquor  for  personal  consumption, 
many  skeptical  observers  think  that  the  State  will  be  prohibition 
in  little  more  than  name  and  that  "everybody  who  lias  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  ropes  will  get  all  the  liquor  ho  can 
pay  for."  The  "drys"  carried  forty-two  out  of  forty-four 
counties,  we  learn  from  press  dispatches,  while  the  city  of 
Charleston  went  against  prohibition  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  one.  The 
ballots  cast  numbered  ()(),()()(J,  which  is  said  to  be  a  light  vote 
"as  compared  to  a  Democrati*-  primary  on  account  of  general 
election  requirements,  the  voters  being  called  on  to  show  paid-up 
tax  receipts  and  registration  certificates."  The  law  goes  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1010,  and,  as  is  noted  by  various  journals, 
it  "marks  the  termination  of  tlie  dispen.sary  system  establislicd 
by  Governor  Ben  Tilhnan  twenty-two  years  ago."  The  dis- 
pensary .syst«m,  we  are  reminded,  abolished  the  saloons  and  sulv 
stitutcd  a  State-managed  series  of  places  where  liquor  was  sold 
in  sealed  pa<'kages  "not  to  b*'  opened  on  the  premises,"  ami  tin- 
resultant  profits  were  divided  between  the  State,  county,  and 
municipality.  Charges  of  corrupt  mismanagement  brouglit 
about  a  modification  of  the  law  in  1907,  by  which  the  voters  of 
each  county  were  jMrmitted  to  choose  between  i)rohibi(ion  and  a 
county  disjjen.sar}-.  Two  years  ago  seven  new  counties  came 
out  for  the  dispen.sary  under  this  law,  obst»rves  the  Syra<'use 
Post-Slandard,  and  "now  the  State  goes  out  of  the  booze  busi- 
ness for  good."  To  some  outside  onlookers  who  question  the 
eventual  efficacy  of  South  Carolina's  electoral  decision  the 
Columbia  >'/«/(•  says  that  the  "undoubtedly  decisive"  prohibition 
majority  is  sure  to  "convince  the  advocates  of  the  sale  of  liquors 
>n  South  Carolina  of  the  futility  of  resistance  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law."  In  a  financial  sense,  we  n-jul.  the  city  of  Aiken  had. 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  "more  at  stake  than  any  otht-r 
eommiuiity  of  South  Carolina  south  of  Columbia,"  yet  it  voted 
"four  or  five  to  one"  for  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  altho 
it  has  had  "the  profits  of  the  dispensjiries  without  interruption 
for  years."  Columbia  itself  voted  heavily  against  tlw  .11-- 
pensaries,  obser\'es  The  Stair,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  inference  is  clear  that  the  electors  of  South  Carolina 


Furthermore,  this  journal  makes  the  emphatic  state- 
ment that  it  "does  not  risk  saying  that  prohibition  is 
the  final  'solution  of  the  whisky  question,'"  yet  this 
vote  puts  the  duty  to  the  hand  of  "honest,  manly 
citizens"  to  "uphold  the  law,"  and  it  adds: 

"If  any  honest  man  there  be  who  thinks  that  he 
can  not  live  where  the  whisky-traffic  is  outlawed,  he 
(jwes  it  to  himself  to  go,  and  stand  not  upon  the  order 
of  his  going,  to  some  land  where  it  is  lawful.  To  re- 
main and  encourage,  tacitly  or  actively,  an  unlawful 
traffic  will  be  to  become  a  breaker  of  the  law  and  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth." 

The  Slate  then  reprints  from  the  Charleston  Xews 
and  Courier  what  it  describes  as  "frank  editorial  ex- 
pressions."    Says  the  Charleston  paper: 


"What  the  consequences  of  prohibition  wtII  be  only 
the  future  can  determine.  The  one  thing  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  in  Charleston  it  will  not  go  of  its  own  mo- 
tion. Let  the  people  who  have  voted  for  prohibition  understand 
tliat  clearly  now;  and  let  them,  if  they  be  wise,  direct  their  en- 
ergies against  tlie  violators  of  the  law,  when  these  spring  up,  as 
undoubtedly  they  will,  and  not  simply  sit  off  and  rail  at  Charles- 
ton if  the  law  shall  work  badly  here.  An  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  is  a  preretiuisite  to  progress  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort;  and  a  prime  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  there  does  not 
exist  in  Charleston  now  a  sentiment  against  blind  tigers  strong 
enough  to  make  their  existence  precarious.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  possible  for  such  a  sentiment  to  be  built  up  here. 
That  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  course  of  events  in 
the  State  at  large  as  well  as  upon  the  course  of  events  in 
Charleston." 

From  these  remarks  The  State  claims  that  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  "The  Xews  and  Courier  would  enter  no  protest  against 
legislation  that  would  enable  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to 
enforce  a  statute  which  the  community  of  Charleston  neglected 
or  refused  to  enforce."  ^leanwhile  The  News  and  Courier,  on 
the  subject  of  "Drinking  in  a  Dry  State,"  asks  "whether  any- 
body needs  the  twelve  gallons  of  whisky  a  year  now  permitted 
for  personal  consumption  under  the  gallon-a-month  law." 

While  the  dispensarj'  system  has  been  "condemned  in  the 
house  of  its  friends,"  says  the  New  York  World,  and  "so  is  not 
likely  to  find  approval  elsewhere,  one  problem  common  to  all 
proliibition  States  remains."  Noting  then  that  Charleston 
voted  10  to  1  against  prohibition,  The  TT'orWadds:  "In  the  face 
of  that  sentiment  locally  it  will  be  easier  to  enact  laws  than  to 
enforce  them."  On  the  same  point  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
thinks  that  "there  is  an  evident  possibility  that  the  largest  city 
may  have  to  be  coerced,  as  have  been  Memphis  and  Nashville 
in  Tennessee."  In  reply  to  the  assertion  made  in  some  quarters 
that  the  South  Carolina  law  "can  not  be  evaded  by  any  citizen 
or  any  community,"  the  Newark  Xews  says  that  if  this  be  true 
the  "Palmetto  State  will  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
in  American  commonwealths  that  have  adopted  prohibition." 
The  Star,  of  the  same  New  Jersey  city,  says  that  judging  from 
the  "kind  of  liquor-law  enforcement  that  has  prevailed  in  South 
Carolina  since  1893.  the  blind  tigers  and  conniving  officials  will 
flourish  more  abundantly  than  ever  before." 
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rr.pyrigliTod  by  Undorwi.cni  A:  L'lidcrwuud,   New   ViTk. 


A    NEW    PERIL    IN    THE    STREETS    OF    NEW    YORK. 


As  crowds  of  men  and  women  were  hurrying  along  the  temporary  wooden  roadway  on  Seventh  Avenue  to  work  on  the  morning;  of  Septem)>rr 
22d,  the  familiar  noise  of  a  blast  was  followed  by  a  terrifyinEc  lift  of  the  wooden  street  under  them,  wluch  thin  sank  '^IJrty  feet  into  the  excavation 
for  the  new  subway.  A  crowded  trolley-car,  a  huge  antomobile-truck,  and  other  vehicles  were  engulfed.  Two  of  the  persons  killed  were  pas- 
s;»ngers  in  the  car,  as  were  most  of  the  eighty-five  injured.  Tlie  remaining  five  dead  were  laborers  in  the  timncl.  The  number  of  killed  and 
injured  would  have  been  much  greater  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  supports  of  the  roadway  yielded  slowly,  thus  permitting  hundreds  to  floe  down 
the  side  streets.  The  avenue  was  ripped  open  the  length  of  two  blocks.  There  are  miles  of  similar  temporarj'  pavement  at  present  in  New 
York  City.    The  white  circle  shows  the  trolley-car  which  "crumplsd  like  pasteboard  when  it  struck  the  tangle  of  iron.  wood,  and  rock." 


STUPENDOUS  "HIGH  COST"  OF  WARRING 

THAT  "MONEY  TALKS"  is  once  more  proved  by  the 
comment  of  editorial  observers  on  the  latest  figures  from 
London  and  Paris  which  show  what  the  war  is  costing. 
The  state  of  things  on  any  of  the  battle-fronts  is  an  unheeded 
topic  for  the  moment  as  they  contemplate  the  European  na- 
tions mortgaging  their  futiu-e  generations.  The  war  is  now 
costing  Great  Britain  .f 25,000,000  a  day,  we  learn  from  cable 
dispatches,  and  the  third  war-budget  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Reginald  McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
is  the  greatest  in  the  world's  history.  In  France  Mr.  Ribot, 
Minister  of  Finance,  presenting  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  of 
$1,240,000,000  "for  the  expenses  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,"  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  average 
"monthly  war-expenses  of  Russia  are  .1860,000.000,  and  that  those 
of  Germany  approach  .$.300,000,000  per  month.  At  present 
France  is  spending  daily  about  $10,000,000,  estiinators  calculate 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  last  June,  which  were  $8,700,000  a 
day.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Boston  AV»'.s  Bureau  "all  the 
active  belligerents  in  the  war  can  not  now  be  spending  much  if 
any  less  than  $75,000,000  in  aggregate  a  day."  If  we  reckon 
in  addition,  says  this  journal,  the  indirect  costs  of  the  conflict  in 
"property- destruction,  waste  and  loss  and  diversion,  de- 
struction or  crippling  of  human  energj-,  at  another  fifty  millions 
a  day,"  we  have  "a  gross  cost  of  close  to  $1,400  for  every  second 
of  the'  war  day  and  night."  To  show  the  i)rogressive  course  of 
war-expenses,  this  journal  then  gi^-es  "a  rough  outUne,  in  round 
figures."  of  the  militarA-  and  ci^^l  expenditures  of  both  France 


and  England  from  August  1,  1914,  to  December  81,   1015,  as 

follows : 

England  France 

Five  months,  1914 .fS75, 000,000  $1.. 340.000.000 

First  .six  months,  191.5 2.140,000,000  2,000,000.000 

Third  quarter,  191.5 1,. 380,000,000  1,120,000.000 

Fourth  quarter,  1915 *2,4.50,000,000  1,220,000,000 

Total $0,84.5,000,000  .S.5, 680,000,000 

*Estimated. 

Tui'ning  then  to  England's  new  war-budget,  this  journal 
tells  us  that  it  raises  the  tax-bill  of  the  country  by  one-half,  or  by 
$510,000,000  a  year,  and  adds: 

"This  total  is  relativeh-  huge,  but  is  not,  of  coiu'se,  the  main 
dependence  for  meeting  colossal  war-costs.  That  has  to  be 
borrowing,  to  the  tune  of  over  six  billions  a  year  at  the  current 
rate.  But  the  new  taxes  Mill  supply  a  steady  stream  of  re'v'enue, 
much  needed  in  the  near  future.  Also,  without  much  doubt, 
it  wiU  continue  far  enough  into  the  future,  even  if  not  increased, 
to  care  for  new  fixt  charges  in  the  way  of  treliled,  or  even 
quadrupled,  debt-interest,  of  pensions,  etc. 

"The  obvious  way  to  augment  Go^■ernment  revenue  is  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  leN'y  on  commodities  consumed.  The 
sketchy  outline  of  the  new  budget  as  cabled  shows  that  this  has 
of  course  lieen  done.  Customary  tax-\ictims,  such  as  tea. 
coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  have  been  hit  heaxilj',  the  ordy  sur- 
prize being  that  alcoholic  liquors  do  not  stiffer  an  addition  to  the 
already  large  taxes. 

"But  there  is  a  stern  limit  to  the  practicability  or  fairness  of 
thtis  adding  to  taxation  on  staples  or  necessaries.  Hence  the 
resort  also  to  added  imposts  on  luxuries.  Six  cents  a  gallon  on 
motor-spirits  and  a  33  ^ 3  per  cent,  duty  on  various  hixuries  afford 
the  answer  here;  and  therewith  might  well  be  classed  the 
doubling  of  rates  on  patent  medicines.  Ta.xation  of  luxuries 
may  have  a  doubly  salutary*  effect,  in  adding  to  public  revenues 
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and    in    fostering    the   propaKaudu   for    collective    economy    in 
war-time." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  then  referred  to  as  having  first  "notably 
indicated"  that  the  income  tax  is  "the  great  single  reliance  for 
new  revenue."  Already  relatively  high,  observes  The  News 
Burtnu.  it  is  now  increased  "by  40  per  cent.,  or  ?1S7,000,000.  to 
S650,000,0(X)  a  year."  The  striking  income-ta.x:  changes  in  the 
new  budget  are  the  extension  of  the  tax  to  incomes  as  low  as 
$650  a  3'ear,  and  the  "further  heavy  increment  to  the  supertax 
on  large  incomes."  Thus  now  in  England  an  annual  income 
of  $40,000  to  ?4.">.000  pays  121^2  per  cent.;  an  income  of  .?4."),0(X) 
to  $oO,000  must  pay  nearly  IG  per  cent.,  while  an  income  of 
$50,000  pays  \l}/2  per  cent.     We  read  then: 

"The  novelty  of  the  budget  lies  in  a  further  attempt  at 
reaf^hing  ability  to  pay  and  at  justice  of  levy  in  striking  with  a 
50  per  cent,  tax  at  exces.s  surplus  above  the  ordinary  rate  in 
recent  years  resulting  from  al)normal  war-profits.  The  Ciov- 
ernment's  spending  created  this  opulence;  the  Government 
therefore  feels  entitled  to  share  evenlj-  therein.  It  is  a  retribu- 
tive justice  that  will  satisfy  many  elements  in  p]ngland  as  well 
as  yield  perhaps  S1.')(),(K)0,(X)0  a  year  to  the  treasury. 

"The  practicability  of  this  mode  of  tax  remains  to  be  wholly 
demonstrated,  apart  from  its  principle.  It  may  hit  at  undue 
contractors'  profits,  but  also  at  enterprise  and  foresight  in  buying 
raw  materials,  etc.,  and  discourage  future  enterprise.  The 
Government  of  course  makes  no  pretense  at  reimbursing  half  of 
any  war-losses." 

If  the  war  is  costing  England  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  day, 
remarks  the  Paterson  Call,  then  "it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  is  costing  the  other  belligerents  proportionately  as 
much,"  which  suggests  to  this  journal  the  question:  "How 
much  longer  can  they  stand  it?"  As  The  Call  thinks  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  million  a  day  is  "more  than  the  ordinary  mind 
can  comprehend,"  it  has  recourse  to  the  Xew  York  Sun'i<  way  of 
putting  it  more  plainly: 

"At  S25,000,000  a  day,  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain 
alone,  the  war  could  be  carried  on  for  only  a  short  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule,  which  gives  the  cost  of  some 
well-known  enterprises: 

"Cost  of  Litsilania,  at  $7,5(K),(KX),  .sev(,m  hours. 

"Cost  of  battlt^ship  Qiiien  Elizabeth,  at  $17,500,000,  seventeen 
hours. 

"City  budget  for  1914,  5190,495,551,  seven  and  om^half 
days. 

"Total  cost  of  automobiles  manufactured  in  United  States 
in  1909.  $249.2()-2.(KK),  ten  days. 

"Cost  of  entire  subway  system  of  New  York,  .S.'i;}(),(KX),0(XJ, 
thirt(>en  days. 

"Cost  of  Woolworth  building,  .?i:i,.")()0,(K)0,  thirteen  hours. 

"Wiieat-crop  of  entire  world,  at  $1  a  bushel,  S2,G97,tXX).OOU, 
107  days." 

A  contrast  between  this  and  other  wars  is  drawn  by  the  New 
York  World.  Formerly,  we  read,  the  vanquished  became 
slaves  and  the  victors  "owners  of  their  labor."  Germany  in 
IS71  "changed  the  form  but  not  the  substance  in  taking  a 
billion-<loliar  cash  indemnity  from  France,  which  put  French 
industry  under  substantial  bondage  to  Germany  for  generations 
ahead."     And  this  journal  adds: 

"Now  victors  and  vanquished  alike  are  enslaving  themselves. 
They  are  so  far  being  enslaved  to  their  own  mcmuniental  debts 
that  the  victors  in  slavery  at  the  end  will  be  unable  to  colie.t 
productive  indemnities  from  the  vantiuished,  equally  enslaved. 
Taxes  must  be  piled  upon  taxes  merely  to  carry  along  this  dead 
weight  of  debt.  Tliev  are  already  reaching  proportions  in  all 
the  belligerent  countries  which  will  cripple  industry  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  They  may  not  then  be  equal  to  the  interest- 
demands  of  this  brutal  taskmaster.  Debt,  upon  each  of  tlie.se 
nations  of  slaves. 

"When  this  point  will  he  reached  we  can  not  tell.  It  can  not 
be  far  off  as  war-costs  are  now  mounting,  and  when  it  comes  the 
war  must  end.  But  there  will  then  remain  such  a  condition  of 
wide-spread  industrial  slaven.-  as  the  world  never  saw  before  or 
ever  had  to  deal  with  against  internal  revolution." 


CHICAGO  "INDICTS"  THE  SOUTH 

THE  BITTER  FLINGS  that  filled  the  newspapers  of 
Russia  and  Germanj-  for  months  before  the  war  began 
are  now  being  duplicated  in  the  press  of  Chicago  and  the 
South.  Mobilization  has  not  been  ordered  yet,  however,  and 
the  worst  may  be  averted.  The  hyphenated  Southern-Chica- 
goans  and  Chicagoan-Southerners  have  at  least  held  no  mass- 
meetings,  started  no  patriotic  papers,  and  even  written  no 
impassioned  poetry;  so  there  is  hope.  The  South,  it  seems,  could 
stand  the  criticisms  leveled  at  Georgia  for  the  Frank  lynching, 
especially  as  the  Southern  press  joined  the  Northern  in  their 
condemnation.  But  .suddenly  the  Chicago  Tribune  appeared 
with  a  42-centimeter  or  poison-gas  editorial  describing  the  South 
sweepingly  as  "a  region  of  illiteracy,  blatant  self-righteousness, 
cruelty,  and  violence."  The  result  is  that  Georgia  and  her 
sister  States  unite  in  a  serried  line  of  journalistic  counter-attack. 
The  Chicago  paper  refuses  to  regard  the  lynching  as  a  sporadic 
outbreak  of  local  mob-violence — it  was  "the  spirit  of  the  ven- 
detta." Georgia  has  developed  men,  we  are  informed,  who 
"could  carry  for  months  a  premeditated  policy  of  outrage  against 
law  and  cruelty  to  a  tortured  human  being  and  execute  that 
policy  in  the  end  bj*  taking  the  man  away  from  the  State  and 
killing  him."  That  this  could  happen.  The  Tribune  claims, 
"reveals  a  fault  in  organization,"  and  it  adds: 

"A  vendetta  is  possible  in  a  low  social  organization,  one  which 
has  not  learned  self-control,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  rudiments  of  education  to  submit  itself  to  re- 
straints necessary  to  the  orderly  processes  of  society. 

"The  South  is  backward.  It  shames  the  United  States  by 
illiteracy  and  incompetence.  Its  hill-men  and  poor  whites,  its 
masses  of  feared  and  bullied  blacks,  its  ignorant  and  violent 
politicians,  its  rotten  industrial  conditions,  and  its  rotten  social 
ideas  exist  in  circumstances  which  disgrace  the  United  States 
in  the  thought  of  Americans  and  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners. 

"When  the  North  exhibits  a  demonstration  of  violence  against 
law  by  gutter-rats  of  society,  there  is  shame  in  the  locality  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  exhibition.  When  the  South  exhibits  it 
there  is  defiance  of  opinion. 

"The  South  is  barely  half-educated.  .  .  .  Until  it  is  improved 
by  the  in\asion  of  better  blood  and  lietter  ideas  it  will  remain  a 
reproach  and  a  danger  to  the  American  Republic." 

In  a  subsequent  issue  The  Tribune  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  protests  from  Southerners  that  it  is  "vindictive  and  inutile, 
unjust  and  malignant  in  its  abuse  of  a  whole  section  of  the 
country  for  the  work  of  twenty-five  men."  To  this  The  Tribune 
says,  "the  answer  is  that  the  twenty-five  did  what  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  the  people  of  the  South  wanted  done,  and  did  what 
the  people  of  the  South  tolerate,  defend,  and  advocate."  It  is 
conceded  by  The  Tribune  that  the  North  is  not  free  from  the 
spirit  which  flares  up  in  the  South,  but  altho  the  North  is  "able 
to  show  an  act  of  violence  for  every  one  exhibited  in  the  South," 
nevertheless  the  North  "does  not  condone  or  defend  them,  and 
it  does  endeavor  to  get  at  the  causes  which  produce  them." 
We  read  then  that  it  is  "a  concern  of  the  nation  that  the  Southern 
States  should  reestablish  themselves  as  respected  units  in  a 
union,"  and  that  "if  nothing  but  abuse"  can  make  them  realize 
"their  ways  are  unworthy  of  their  traditions"  and  our  history, 
"then  the  abuse  ought  to  be  given  them  until  the  tongue  o^  the 
abuser  is  tired,  even  if  the  sensibilities  of  the  abused  can  not 
be  hurt  and  the  sense  of*the  abused  aroused." 

Turning  to  the  "spasm  of  rhetoric"  which  The  Tribune  fully 
expected  from  its  Southern  contemporaries,  it  pronounces  its 
last  editorial  word  on  the  matter.  From  this  we  cull  the 
following; 

"We  have  no  bitter  feeling  toward  the  South.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  worships  women  in  the  abstract  and  permits  the 
embodiment  of  the  abstract  to  slave  in  the  mills  without  any 
protection  of  a  human  structure  more  delicate  than  that  of 
the  male 

"The  South,  because  of  the  misfortune  of  its  composition. 
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part  bullied  black  and  part  bullying  white,  is  entitled  to  sym- 
pathy. It  has  a  tremendous  problem,  and  the  North  would  be 
stupid  it  it  did  not  realize  what  the  South  has  to  meet.  But 
50  per  cent,  of  the  South's  troubles  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
black  and  white  question.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  them  arise  out  of 
the  Southern  habit  of  assuming  that  the  flower  of  humanity 
blooms  most  luxuriantly  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  that  no 
human  intelligence  is  needed  for  the  direction  of  this  natural 
growth. 

"If  one-half  the  energy  the  South  devotes  to  blowing  its  own 
bazoo  would  be  devoted  to  discovering  its  own  faults,  there  would 
not  be  a  half-dozen  negroes  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  next  fifty 
years,  and  inside  the  next  five  years  there  would  not  be  one 
Southern  father  s(!olding  one  twelve-year-old  Southern  girl  for 
her  inability  to  earn  more  in  a  mill 

"The  disadvantages  of  a  sectional  quaiTel,  even  journalistic, 
are  too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  The  Tribune  already  has 
the  Southern  journalists  writing 
their  voluble  and  valuable  heads 
off.  We're  done.  The  South  is 
interesting  only  as  it  is  a  part  of 
the  American  nation.  Some  day 
it  will  be  a  more  important  part. 
That  day  will  come  when  it  cor- 
rects a  lot  of  its  ideas,  and  that 
day  will  come  when  it  begins  to 
think  more  and  talk  less." 

From  Virginia  to  Texas  the 
South  rallies  to  the  defense  of 
Georgia  and  of  itself  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
criticism.  The  "blot"  of  the 
Frank  lynching,  and  of  any 
lynching,  is  admitted,  but  we 
are  reminded  also  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  crime  both  repellent  and 
brutal  in  Illinois  and  other  States 
"north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
hne."  What  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  other  South- 
ern journals  particularly  resent 
is  the  Tribune's  effort  to  revive 
old  sectional  rancor,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  notice  that  "the  press 

of  the  North  paid  no  attention  to  the  Tribune's  attempted  cam- 
paign." Of  all  the  editorial  comment  elicited  by  the  Chicago 
daily,  according  to  the  Nashville  Tenyiessean,  none  surpasses  in 
effectiveness  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  The  Columbia  State 
under  the  caption,  "Crime  Is  Not  Sectional."  The  Tennessean 
informs  us  that  copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to  every  editor  in 
the  North.  The  Columbia  Stale  refers  to  the  Tribune's  "ab- 
surdly sweeping  accusations"  about  the  South's  "want  of  re- 
spect for  law,"  and  observes: 

"Since  then  a  mob  besieged  a  jail  in  Illinois  with  intent  to 
IjTich  a  negro  prisoner.  The  sheriff  succeeded  in  smuggling 
him  out  of  harm's  way. 

"Since  then,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  wealthy  and  fashionable 
physician  has  been  assassinated  on  the  highroad  by  night. 

"Since  then,  in  New  Jersey,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  real- 
estate  owner  has  been  secretly  assassinated  on  the  highroad. 

"Since  then,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  judge  of  the  law  courts, 
known  as  a  'terror  to  evil-doers'  on  account  of  his  rigorous 
sentences,  has  been  secretly  assassinated. 

"This  does  not  prove  that  the  North  is  worse  than  the  South, 
but  when  such  things  can  happen  and  a  Northern  man  writes 
down  'the  South'  as  a  part  of  this  Republic  not  civilized,  he 
writes  himself  down  as  an  ass.  _ 

"The  friends  of  law  and  civiUzation  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island  are  to^ 
gether  not  so  numerous  that  they  can  afford  to  quarrel." 

The  latter  admonition  is  voiced  also  by  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  which  says  that  "the  dynamiters  and  bomb-throwers  of 
the  North  are  moved  to  crime  by  the  same  spirit  which  finds 
expression  in  the  lynchings  of  the  South."  Moreover,  we  are 
advised  by  che  Wmston-Salem  Journal  that  "the  manner  in 
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which  some  of  the  Northern  newspapers  have  denounced  the 
South  since  those  hot-headed  citizens  of  Georgia  disgraced 
themselves  by  hanging  Leo  Frank  to  a  tree  is  a  greater  crime  to 
civilization,  we  respectfully  submit,  than  was  the  lynching  of  the 
notorious  prisoner."  In  the  view  of  the  Chattanooga  News  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  editorials  "show  recrudescence  of  the  South- 
hating  spirit,  notable  in  the  Chicago  newspapers  of  the  'bloody- 
shirt'  days,"  and  The  News  regrets  that  "some  of  the  old, 
narrow,  bitter,  and  vindictive  spirit"  of  sectionalism  should 
show  so.  quickly  in  some  quarters  when  you  "scratch  the  skin." 
Only  "malignant  prejudice"  could  instigate  such  an  attack  on 
the  South,  says  the  Nashville  Banner,  which  charges  The  Tribune 
with  being  "thoroughly  ignorant  of  conditions  there."  The 
Chicago  paper's  "diatribe"  will  be  "condemned  by  all  fair- 
minded  Northern  people  who 
know  us,"  remarks  the  Houston 
Post,  which  has  "no  desire  to 
condemn  that  large  and  respect- 
able element  of  Northern  opinion 
which  the  Tribune's  abuse  of  the 
South  does  not  and  can  not  repre- 
sent." In  the  opinion  of  The 
Daily  Oklahoman,  "the  Tribune 
man  appears  to  have  reached 
that  stage  where  he  is  liable  in- 
advertently to  bite  himself  and 
die  of  hydrophobia."  The  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal,  in  an  edi- 
torial wadely  noticed  by  the 
Southern  press,  says: 

"One  might  expect  to  read 
such  a  melange  of  ignorance 
and  malice  in  The  Bunglown 
Bugle.  But,  coming  from  the 
journal  made  famous  by  Joseph 
Medill,  he  wonders  whether  its 
Avaning  influence  and  adverse 
fortunes  have  left  it  quite  bereft 
of  ,  mental  rectitude  and  moral 
accountability.  ...  In  smy 
event,  the  subject-matter  is  too 
indiscriminating  and  splenetic  to  hurt  unless  it  recoils  and  hits 
The  Tribune  itself  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  rips  the  seat 

of  its  breeches 

"Our  tjTO  says  the  South  is  backward.  So  it  is,  and  so 
unhappily  are  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West.  He  says  it  is 
'half-educated.'  It  is  that,  too,  and  hkewise  Chicago,  and,  in 
truth,  this  bumptious  provincial  himself,  as  his  screed  abundantly 
discloses.  Would  that  we  were  all  of  us  -wiser  and  better.  But 
such  as  we  be  we  be;  and  much  alike;  in  each  of  the  States  and 
sections  of  the  Union  a  most  homogeneous  people;  under  the 
skin  the  same  medley  of  good  and  ill,  of  courage,  patriotism, 
greed,  and  gall." 

To  turn  to  the  press  of  Georgia  in  particular,  we  read  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  the  following  Southern  avowal: 

"We  realize  our  own  shortcomings;  we  regret  and  deplore 
them,  but  we  have  always  refrained  from  attempting  to  conceal 
or  minimize  them  behind  the  Pharisaical  cloak  of  seff-right- 
eousness  and  uttered  slander  of  a  people  who  are  no  better  and, 
we  say  it  frankly,  possibly  no  worse,  than  we  are." 

Citing  the  assertion  that  unless  the  South  is  "improved  by  the 
invasion  of  better  blood  and  better  ideas,  it  will  remain  a  reproach 
and  a  danger  to  the  Republic,"  the  Savannah  Press  remarks: 

"That  sounds  very  much  like  the  stuff  that  The  Tribune 
used  to  publish  away  back  in  reconstruction  times  when  the 
carpetbaggers  were  trying  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  South. 
The  Tribune  has  never  forgiAen  the  South  for  driving  the  carpet- 
baggers out,  and  it  can  not  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  dominated  by  Southern  men.  If  the  South 
is  only  half-educated  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  exercise 
such  a  dominating  influence  in  national  affairs.  Still,  The 
Tribune  is  noted  more  for  expressing  sensational  opinions  than 
for  wisdom." 
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CHICAGO'S  UNIONIZED  TEACHERS 

CRIES  OF  ALARM  over  Chicago's  "labor-uuion  teachers" 
are  heard  from  various  other  large  cities  which  dread 
the  invasion  of  their  school-system  by  methods  of  organ- 
ized labor.  If  teachers  unionize,  we  are  told,  .so  may  the  fire- 
men and  police,  and  as  unionism  means  strikes,  grave  possi- 
bilities are  api)arent.  In  sur-h  a  ca«»  a.s  this,  says  the  New  York 
World,  '"the  .servants  of  the  city  are  organized  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city,"  and  Ihe  Chicago  Board  of  Education  "faces  a 
bitter  tight"'  over  the  rule  requiring  (lie  t.(KK)  teaehers  to  retire 
from  the  Teachers'  Federation  under  |)enalty  of  "fine,  susi)en- 
sion,  or  dismissal  from  the  service,"  in  this  journal's  opinion. 
The  nde  was  adopted  b>-  a  vote  of  11  to  9  on  September  1,  and 
within  three  months  from  this  date  the  teat-hers  are  obliged  to 
furnish  .satisfactory  evidence  that  their  membersliip  has  been 
discontinued.  Owing  to  the  divi.sicm  of  opinion  on  the  board, 
says  The  World,  "its  action  probably  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  members  to  be  appointed  by  Major  Thompson."  Labor- 
organizations,  we  are  informed  by  the  Chicago  Pubiic.  will  en- 
<leavor  to  induce  the  mayor  to  appoint  '"none  but  opponents  of 
the  resolution  to  the  seven  prospective  vacancies  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees."  and  if  this  effort  fail  "aldermen  will  be  urged  to 
defeat  confirmation  of  the  appointees."  Meanwhile  we  learn 
from  the  Chicago  Ilindd  that  in  an  interview  Samuel  Oompers. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  said:  "The  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  will  give  every  assistance  to  make  the  Teachers' 
Federation  a  beneficial.  i)ublic-spirited  organization.  Speaking 
editorially,  tliis  jouriuil  avers  that  it  ax-cepts  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
contrary  to  sound  public  policy  for  tea<*hers  to  become  "partizan, 
!)olitical,  or  militant."  But,  we  are  told  also,  "in  order  to  under- 
stand the  present  impasae  between  the  teatrhers  and  the  school 
board,  the  conditions  under  which  the  federation  was  forced  into 
existence  must  be  recalled."     We  read: 

"The  urgen<"ies  which  drove  the  teachers  to  affiliate  with  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Lal)or  date  ba<'k  two  decades. 


"The  Teachers'  Federation  was  bom  in  the  rooms  of  the 
school  board,  and  the  city  of  Chicago  is  its  parent. 

"Picture  the  conditions  of  that  time.  Witness  a  meeting  of 
the  school  board.  Into  their  presence  comes  a  committee  of 
timorous  women.  The  leader  of  the  group  speaks  for  them. 
She  makes  an  appeal  for  higher  salaries.  She  pleads  that  it  is 
impossiV)le  for  teachers  to  support  themselves  at  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  on  the  wages  paid. 

"The  V)oard  members  listen  to  the  committee.  The  gentle- 
men are  silent  and  theii-  granite  countenances  do  not  betray 
their  thoughts.  The  teachers  are  ushered  out.  When  the  door 
closes  laughter  breaks  the  silence. 

"A  few  years  later,  after  other  experfences  as  discomforting, 
tlie  teachers  aifiliated  with  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor." 

According  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeu-s,  the  "sole  point  of 
attack"  in  the  Board  of  Education's  movement  against  the 
Teachers'  Federation  is  its  "aililiation  with  organized  labor." 
And  altho  the  board  has  charged  the  Teachers'  Federation  as 
"unprofessional,  selfish,  and  seditious,"  this  journal  points  out, 
"it  is  not  proposed  by  the  new  rule  to  prohibit  public-school 
teachers  from  belonging  to  organizations  that  are  simply  un- 
l)rofessional,  selfish,  or  even  seditious."  If  the  new  ride  of  the 
Board  of  Education  stands  and  is  enforced,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
remarks,  the  Teachers'  Federation  '■  simply  retiu-ns  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  after  it  was  organized  and  before  it  became 
unionized."  It  would  then  be  "effective  .  .  .  and  inoffensive." 
The  Tribune  wonders,  moreover,  whether  the  teachers  them- 
.selves  may  not  "doubt  whether  they  need  trade-union  affiliji^ 
tions  and  liusiness-agent  principles,"  and  adds: 

"We  are  sure  that  the  schools  do  not  need  them,  and  we 
know  that  an  extension  of  these  principles  over  all  branches 
of  public  service,  without  exception,  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
government. 

"If  teachers  may  unionize  and  attempt  collective  bargaining, 
firemen  may  do  the  same.  There  is  no  more  reason  whj^  the 
teachers  should  be  exempt  than  the  firemen  and  policemen. 
The  logical  weapon  behind  the  demands  of  a  union  is  the  strike 
and  the  i)reposterous  thing  in  public  service  is  a  strike.  The 
two  ideas  are  inherently  antagonistic." 
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Havinc,  no  Dunil)a  to  .suppres.s,  the  Czar  seem.s  to  have  taken  it  out  in 
suppressing  liie  diimu. — Cliicayo  IJcrald. 

With  Soiifli  f";irolin;i  \otinK  out  li(|ui(ls.  the  licniid  interests  are  leaniinK 
wh;ii  "thr  Solid  Sf)iitir'  nii'uns.      Kaii.stis  Cilu  Star. 

Hull  1,\  l-'oLLETTE  may  liave  to  make  that  law  more  stringent,  as  tlicrc's 
»lill  one  Anii-rican  liner  left  on  tlie  Pacifier. — Cdliiiiihiii  Slali. 

II  Ml  only  I  lie  idea  of  a  leave  of  al)sence  (M-enrreei  to  him  a  little  earlier. 
Dr.  Diiinhu  might  has e  ca rrietl  lii>  own  ine.ssag«\s. — yew  York  Evening  Post. 

KkiiM  Maine  conies  word  that  tlie  rejiorl  that  South  Carolina  has  goiui 
dry  pro\es  to  liave  been  an  error  The  State  has  merely  %oled  for  pro- 
lii  lilt  ion.     -/{".v/on  Tran.siripl 

\Vii.\T  we  uriH\  in  this  enii'rgeni'.\  i- a  110%  •ineiil  to  make  the.pork-liarrel 
jitney    towns    of    the   eoimtry 
prefer    to    have    .'i    submarine 
name<l    after    them    to    .1    new 
IMwt-ofTlce  -  liosion  Transcript 

N'.vl'Ol.Kov  (M-eupied  Vilna 
without  a  struggle  toward  tin 
middle  of  .July.  1.S12  Th. 
Kais«T  gets  it  on  .Sept<'nil)ei 
19.  101.5.  after  thn-*!  weeks  ol 
di^perate  Mghting. — AVir  Yitrl 
World. 

.\i'i'Atu;\Ti-Y  Slovak-Amen 
I'ans,  Croatian  -  .Xmerlean^ 
Servo  -  .Xnii'rlrans.  and  even 
Hungarian  -  .\merirans.  ar.- 
ralluT  i-are;  instead  of  tlieni 
we  have  simply  .Vmerleans. 
-Vrir  'S'ork  Errniug  I'ust. 

The  anuonneement  that  tin 
loss  of  the  l>eef-ri»rgoes  eon 
tiseate*!  by  Hritain  will  fall  on 
Ihe  Chicago  packers  will  be  re- 
celve<l  with  some  skepticism 
by  the  meat-eating  .\mei1can 
public. — Boston  Transcript 


CniUZ.\TiON — "So  you  think  you    have   discovered    something     do    you?     Well. 
Just  take  a  squint  at  me."  — Donahcy  in  the  Cleveland  Plan  Dcahr. 


The  Russians  liaving  dug  out.  the  Teutons  having  dug  iu.  the  Allies  now 
want  lis  to  dig  up. — Indianapolis  Star. 

\V.\s  it  homesiekness  tt>  see  a  real  bull  moose  that  sent  Colonel  Roosevelt 
into  Canatla  on  a  hunting  trip? — Syracuse  Journal. 

The  Czar  has  graeioiLsly  granted  amnesty  to  100, (MM)  political  prisoners, 
who  now  have  all  the  privileges  of  going  to  the  front  to  lie  slain. — Boston 
Transcript. 

i^ouTH  C.^RouxA  swings  into  the  State-wide  prohibition  column.  What 
will  the  fiovernor  of  North  Carolina  say  now?  AVhat  else  can  he  .say? — 
.V(  (/■  \ork   World. 

Piiii^ADELPHiA  suffragettes  have  decided  not  to  hand  out  cauipaign 
cigars.     .\  littli"  of  this  wisdom  at  (^hristmas-time  might  have  won  them 

tlie  ballot  twenty  years  ago. — 
li'i^lon  Transcript. 

E.N'tiLisH  newspapers  point 
out  t hat  t  he  .s«nzure of  S  1.5.000.- 
000  worth  of  American  food- 
stuffs is  a  victory  for  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence,  since  we 
took  the  same  stand  during  the 
f 'ivil  Wat.  That's  as  funny  as 
a  broken  leg.  —  Philadelphia 
.\'i>rth  American. 

Thl  threats  written  and 
spoken  against  the  Anglo- 
French  delegation  of  financiers 
now  in  New  York  may  be  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  on.  the  ground 
that  they  are  here  to  borrow 
money.  If  tliey  had  money  to 
loan  for  the  purj)osc  of  estab- 
lishing peace  societies  and  neu- 
trality leagues,  the  wortliies 
who  are  now  menacing  them 
would  form  a  soUd  phalanx 
in  their  defense. — Xew  York 
World. 
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Copyntjiiied  liy  the  InUnuati  iial  News  Servife.  N.  Y. 

A   DYING   AIR-SHIP. 
This  Italian  air-ship  was  brought  down  by  Austrian  gunners  while  endeavoring  to  attack  the  great  naval  station  of  Pola,  in  Istria. 


HUSHING  UP  "ZEPPELIN"  RAID  RESULTS 


THE  MYSTERY  which  has  long  shrouded  the  results  of 
Zeppelin  raids  into  England  has  now  been  lifted  a  little. 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  that  the  most  effective  weapons  against  these  war- 
ships of  the  air  are  silence  and  darkness,  and  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  in  point  of  military  advantage  the  Zeppelin  raids  have 
proved  abortive.  This  is  also  now  frankly  admitted  in  Germany, 
and  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  in  a  characteristic  passage, 
considers  that  these  huge  air-craft  are  effective  in  securing  moral 
rather  than  military  results: 

"The  recent  air-raid  will  remind  England  that  we  do  not 
forget  that  she  is  our  chief  enemy.  For  the  military  advantages 
the  air-raid  actually  achieved  we  do  not  really  care.  What 
concerns  us  are  the  moral  results.  There  is  bound  to  be  an 
enormous  day  of  reckoning  ^vith  England.  It  Avill  come  either 
by  invasion  or  otherwise.  We  can  Avait,  because  time  is  playing 
our  game.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  continue  to  send  bombs  'made  in 
Germany'  and  make  them  enter  England  without  paying  duty." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  takes  an  ironical  attitude  and  intimates 
that  the  English  Admiralty  is  not  to  be  believed  under  oath: 

"The  fact  that  the  purpose  -of  Zeppelin  attacks  is  only  to  kill 
children  is  so  well  known  through  the  constant  assertions  of  the 
British  Admiralty  that  it  really  is  not  necessary  to  go  on  repeat- 
ing it.  Since  the  English  authorities  have  hitherto  maintained 
a  stubborn  silence  about  the  injury  done  by  Zeppelins,  we  doubt 
if  they  have  common  honesty  eneugh  to  tell  the  truth  about 
them  anyway." 

The  recent  Zeppelin  raid  on  London,  which  is  graphically 
described  by  eye-'n'itnesses  in  our  department  of  "Personal 
Glimpses,"  has  been  cloaked  in  official  reticence.  The  English 
papers  mention  the  bare  fact,  they  quote  the  guarded  account 
of  the  Admiralty,  but  cautiously  refrain  from  giving  their  readers 
any  idea  of  what  part  of  London  suffered.  This,  we  understand, 
is  due  to  a  deliberate  policy— that  of  causing  the  greatest  possi- 
ble mystification  to  the  invaders.  Mr.  Balfour  e.xplains  this 
policy  as  a  result  of  the  above  challenge  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
and  in  the  London  Morning  Post  he  compares  in  parallel  columns 
an  official  account  of  a  recent  raid  as  told  by  the  English  Admir- 


alty and  the  version  of  the  Zeppelins'  deeds  that  appeared  in  the 
Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung.    The  conflicting  versions  ran: 

"August  10,  1915. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty makes  the  following 
announcement : 

"A  squadron  of  hostile  air- 
ships visited  the  east  coast 
last  night  and  this  morning 
between  the  hours  of  8:30  p.m. 
and  12:30  .\..m. 

"Some  fires  were  caused  by 
the  dropping  of  incendiary 
bombs,  but  these  were  quickly 
extinguished,  and  only  imma- 
terial damage  was  done. 

"The  following  casualties 
have  been  reported: 

"One  man,  8  women,  and 
4  children  killed. 

"Four  men,  6  women,  and 
2  children  wounded. 

"One  Zeppelin  was  seriously 
damaged  by  gun-fire  of  the 
land-defenses,  and  was  re- 
ported this  morning  being 
towed  into  Ostend." 

Mr.  Balfour  then  proceeds  to  say: 

"Now  it  is  plain  that  if  one  of  these  stories  is  true,  the  other 
is  false.  Why  not,  then,  explain  the  discrepancy  and  tell  the 
world  in  detail  wherein  the  German  account  distorts  the  facts? 

"The  reason  is  quite  simple.  Zeppelins  attack  under  cover  of 
night,  and  (by  preference)  of  moonless  night.  In  such  condi- 
tions landmarks  are  elusive  and  navigation  difficult.  Errors 
are  ineA"itable,  and  sometimes  of  surprizing  magnitude.  The 
Germans  constantly  assert,  and  may  sometimes  believe,  that 
they  have  dropt  bombs  on  places  which,  in  fact,  they  never 
approached.  Why  make  their  future  A^oyages  easier  by  telling 
them  where  they  have  blundered  in  the  past?  Since  their  errors 
are  our  gain,  whj-  dissipate  them?  Let  us  learn  what  we  can  from 
the  enemy;  let  us  teach  him  only  what  we  must.  Nobody  %vill, 
I  think,  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  this  reticence  is  judicious." 

The  British  Minister  then  proceeds  to  deal  A\-ith  the  Zeppelin 


"Translation  from  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  August  11, 
1915. 

"  Air  Attack  ox  the  Docks 
OF  London. 

"On  the  night  of  the  9th- 
10th  of  August  our  naval 
air-ships  carried  out  attacks 
upon  fortified  coast  -  towns 
and  harbors  on  the  east  coast 
of  England. 

"In  spite  of  strenuous  op- 
position, bombs  were  dropt 
on  British  war -ships  in  the 
Thames,  on  the  docks  of 
London,  on  the  torpedo-craft 
base  at  Harwich,  and  on 
important  positions  on  the 
Humber. 

"Good  results  were  observed. 

"The  air-ships  returned  safe- 
ly from  their  successful  un- 
dertaking." 
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as  an  effective  weapon,  and  r-onlends  that  the  suliinarine  has  done 
more  damage  to  Britain: 

"I  am  assured  by  the  Home  Offiee  thai  during  the  last  twelve 
months  71  civilian  adults  and  18  children  have  been  killed: 
189  civilian  adults  and  :{1  children  have  been  injured. 

"Judged  by  numbers,  this  cumulative  result  of  many  suc- 
cessive crimes  does  not  equal  the  single  effort  of  the  submarine, 
which,  to  the  unconcealed  pride  of  CJcrmany  and  the  horror  of 
all  the  world,  sent  1,1  On  unotTeiiding  civilians  to  the  bottom  in  the 
Luailania.  Yet  it  is  bad  enough,  and  we  may  well  ask  what 
military'  advantage  has  l)een  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  inueh 
inno<'ent  blood. 

"Tlie  answer  is  easily  gi\en.  No  soldier  or  sailor  has  been 
killed;  .seven  have  been  wounded;  and  only  on  one  occa.sion  has 
damage  been  inflicted  which  could  by  any  stretch  of  langua^re 
be  desc-rilx'd  as  of  the  smallest  military  importance.-  Zt/iittliii 
raids  hav*-  been  brutal;  but  so  far  they  have  not  Wen  elTective. 
They  have  served  no  hostile  purpose,  moral  or  material." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  draws  attention  to  the  results  achie\'e(i 
by  the  air-raids  of  the  Allies  into  Germany,  noting  particularly 
the  alleged  destruction  of  the  munition-factory  at  Karl.sruhe. 
the  atta<*k  on  the  submarine  base  al  Zeebrugge,  and  tlie  contests 
with  Z(.i>i>cliii.s  al  Nienj)ort  and  (jlient.  Thi  Mail  rather 
com|)l!wently  remarks: 

"In  no  form  of  aviation,  indeed,  have  the  Germans  even  ap- 
proached the  reeent  aehievements  of  the  Allied  airmen.  In  the 
past  si,\  monllis  the  French  and  British  have  delivered  eiglit 
attai'ks  in  srpiadrons  of  from  twenty  to  sixty.  What  the  long- 
range  guns  are  lo  li.e  (U-rmans  these  flying  <'onipanies  of  aero- 
planes, with  their  rain  of  projectiles,  are  lo  the  .\llies.  .\nd  in 
each  ca.se  a  definite  military  goal  has  been  their  objective.  Mr. 
Balfour  obser\'es  that  the  Zt  ii/>ilin  raids  have  been  brtital.  biil 
so  far  not  elTecti\c.  The  .Miles'  raids  have  not  been  brutal,  l>ut 
they  have  been  effect  ivi." 


THE  END  OF  THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC 

EPIGHAiNmATICALLy  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  re- 
jiorted  to  have  sjiid,  "Why  should  I  want  to  be  a  Napo- 
leon when  I  might  become  another  Washington?"  Yet  the 
•Japanese  press  have  been  telling  us  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  cherishes 
a  desire  to  grace  an  imperial  throne  and  has  been  inquiring  into 
the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  I.  assumed  a  crowni. 

That  the  editorial  observations  of  the  Japanese  newspapers 
on  this  matter  did  not  entirely  miss  the  mark  seemed  evident 
when  our  own  press  began  to  i)ublish  Peking  dispatches  stat- 
ing that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  contemplated  proclaiming  himself  Em- 
peror of  China  and  was  sui)ported  in  the  idea  by  his  American 
l>olitical  adviser.  If  this  report  is  true,  the  Chinese  Republic 
inaugurated  on  February  12,  1912,  will  soon  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  both  in  n-ality  and  in  name. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  newspapers  inform  us,  the 
( 'liine.se  Republic  ceased  to  exist  more  than  a  year  ago.  Soon 
after  his  inauguration  as  President  in  October,  1913,  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  dissolved  the  legislature  and  has  since  been  acting 
jiractieally  as  an  absolute  monarch. 

While  many  daily  j)apers  in  Japan  are  inclined  to  assume 
a  censorious  attitude  toward  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  those  Japanese 
jxibiicists  regarded  as  authorities  on  Chinese  affairs  are  rather 
sympathetic  in  criticizing  his  actions,  i^rof.  Nagawo  ^Vriga, 
of  Count  Okuma's  Waseda  University,  who  has  been  an  adA'iser 
to  Yuan  Shi  Kai  for  the  ))ast  two  years,  expresses  tlie  general 
sentiment  of  this  class  of  Jai)anese  wlien  lie  says  in  the  Tokyo 
Afolii: 

"In  spite  of  all  adverse  criticisms  directed  against  him, 
President   Yuan  Shi   Kai  is  imdoubtedlv  the  ablest  statesman 


^ 


■    <,Xr,V  .\    MABY   WA.S   kll.l.KD." 

Zrppvtin  coining!    H.nng  oui  the  iMkbttri!  " 

— O  Simplicissimus  (Municb). 

A  satirical  suftgostlon  thai  tho  frequent  .issert'on  In  British  Ail 
tnlralty  ri>i«)riri  that,  babies  were  kllU-<l  In  /rppi'lin  raltls  is  (i\u-  i« 
skiirul  prt-puratlon. 

AN    EXCHANGE    OF 
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THE  ACniEVE.ME.NT. 

CocNT  Zeppelin — •StancLs  London  where  it  did.  my  cliild?" 
The  Child— "Yt*.  father:  missed  it  again." 
rovsT  Zeppelin— ••  Then  you  had  no  success?' 
The  Child — "Oh,  yes.  father:  I've  got  home  again." 

— Punch  (London). 
ZEPPELIN  •    COMPLIMENTS. 
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LOG-ROLLING. 

It  has  been  reported,  probably  quite  mendaciously,  that  German  propagandists  in  America  have  tried  to  enJLLst  the  support  of  the  Republican 
party  in  log-rolling  for  the  German  cause.    This  photograph  may  reveal  the  source  of  the  rumor. 


in  China  tcxlay.  He  has  .shown  admirable  tact  and  ability  in 
handling  the  critical  situation  following  upon  the  heels  of  the 
revolution  of  1911.  No  other  man  could  have  accomplished 
so  much  as  he  has  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

"Of  course,  under  his  rule  the  republican  regime  has  long 
since  di.sapi)ear(»d,  but  that  was  inevitable.  A  President  only  in 
name,  he  has  a(Hually  been  a  monarch.  He  has  been  even 
more  powerful  than  the  monarchs  of  some  other  countries,  as 
he  has  been  practically  unhampered  by  the  restraining  influenct* 
of  a  parliament  or  a  diet." 

Mr.  Yamane,  another  great  authority  on  China,  expresses 
much  the  same  \'iew  as  Professor  ,\riga.  Writing  in  the  Tokj'O 
Jiji-Shimpo,  he  asserts  that  most  of  the  Chinese  who  joined  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  in  1911  were 
animated  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  corruption  and  im- 
potency  of  the  Manchu  regime,  but  had  no  particular  desire  to 
establish  a  republican  government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  dynasty 
which  they  started  to  abolish.  It  is  therefore  natural,  he  says, 
that,  once  the  chaotic  condition  incident  to  the  revolution  was 
passed,  they  should  not  only  be  ready  to  accept  a  monarchical 
rule,  but  be  urging  Y'uan  Shi  Kai  to  reinstall  the  throne  which 
they  had  removed  but  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Yamane  e.xpresses  the  beUef  that  the  Chinese  people  are 
willing  to  welcome  a  new  emperor  in  the  person  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai, 
for  the  masses  have  no  definite  political  ideas,  but  are  indifferent 
whether  they  are  under  a  republican  or  a  monarchical  rule.  In 
the  event  of  Yuaii's  accession  to  the  throne  there  will  be  dis- 
turbance in  southern  China,  he  thinks,  but  Yuan  will  experience 
no  serious  difficulty  in  pa<'ifying  the  country.  Dr.  Sim  Yat  Sen 
and  his  associates  are  declared  powerless,  for  the  present  at 
least.  What  the  Chinese  people  want  above  all  things  is  peace, 
and  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  considered  more  capable  of  maintaining 
peace*  than  any  other  man  in  China,  tho  his  methods  may  not 
always  be  right. 

The  Tientsin  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post 
sends  to  his  paper  an  interesting  dispatch,  in  which  he  states 
that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  repudiated  in  emphatic  terms  any  desu-e 
to  found  a  dynasty.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it 
would  be  diffitnUt  for  the  Chinese  President  to  say  anything  else, 
and  The  Po><t  is  inclined  to  take  the  repudiation  with  a  con- 
siderable grain  of  salt: 

••The  present  Pro\'isional  Constitution  has,  on  the  whole, 
worked  fairlv  well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  under  it  no  one 
reaUy    counts   except   the    President.     When    the   latter    was 


recently  asked  by  one  of  his  leading  generals  whether  the  report 
of  his  intention  to  convert  the  Republic  into  a  Monarchy  was 
true,  he  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  from  his  point  of  \'iew 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  gained  from  such  a  change.  He 
exercised  at  present  as  much  power,  if  not  more  power,  than  the 
majority  of  monarchs,  and  practically  the  only  change  that  would 
be  made  by  reverting  to  a  Monarchy  would  be  connected  with 
the  question  of  succession.  The  President  is  reported  to  have 
pointed  out  that  his  eldest  son  is  a  confirmed  invalid  (which  is 
quite  true),  that  his  second  son  desii-ed  to  be  a  scholar,  not  a 
poUtician,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  his  third  son  was  a  man 
fit  for  worldly  affairs.  He  is  fiu-ther  reported  to  have  added 
that  he  doubted  whether  any  of  his  sons  was  really  competent 
to  be  a  non-^'ommissioned  officer,  and,  finally,  to  have  assured 
his  questioner  that  if  the  scepter  were  prest  upon  him  it  was 
his  intention  to  retire  to  England,  where  his  sons  had  already 
purchased  a  small  estate  on  his  behalf." 


SWEDEN'S  DETERMINED  NEUTRALITY 

PERSISTENT  PROPAGANDA  on  behalf  of  the  German 
cause  has  been  carried  on,  we  are  told,  in  Sweden  with 
as  much  ^ngor  as  has  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
by  German  sympathizers.  The  increased  army,  the  newlj-  im- 
posed war-tax,  and  the  recent  speech  of  the  Swedish  Premier, 
Mr.  Hammarskjold,  urging  military  preparedness,  ha\e  lieeii 
hailed  in  the  German  press  as  signs  that  Sweden's  neutralit\ 
was  benevolent,  and  that  she  would  intervene  on  Germany's  l>e- 
half  shduld  the  tide  of  war  turn  against  the  Central  Powers. 
Now  reports  are  heard  that  the  pro-German  propaganda  has 
produced  a  reaction,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peoi)le  are 
determined  to  preserve  the  strictest  neutrality.  No  doubt  the 
Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  Moscow  L'tro  Rosfiii  may  write 
with  a  certain  pro-Russian  bias,  but  what  he  .says  is  of  interest : 

'•People  in  close  touch  with  conditions  here  categorically  as- 
sert that  Germany's  wide-spread  and  growing  propaganda  is  pro- 
ducing exactly  the  opposite  of  the  results  desired.  Sympathy 
with  Germany  is  on  the  decline,  and  the  further  the  propagan- 
dists go  the  le.ss  they  get.  The  intellectual  and  pn>gressive  ele- 
ments in  Sweden,  the  workmen,  and  the  peasants  are  beginning 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  open  hostihty  toward  Germany." 

This  trend  of  events  is  explained  in  more  detail  by  a  member 
of  the  Swedish  Parliament.  Dr.  Gunnar  Lowegren.  of  ]Malmo, 
in  a  long  contribution  to  the  Jounml  de  Genbvc.  Describing  the 
active  pro-German  party  in  Sweden,  he  WTites: 

"Their  ostensible  leaders   are  a  naturalized  German,  Count 
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iJoiiglas.  CJrainl  Marshal  of  the  Kin^doiii  and  formerly  Minisur 
i>f  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  S\cn  Hedin.  the  explorer,  who  is  seli- 
>e<'kinK  Keyond  all  Itourid-;.  ><»  that  lit-  has  wearied  mit  iiii>st  of 
his  a<liiiirers;  and  I'rof.  Adrian  .\U>lin.  editor  of  a  nioiithlx 
ina(ca/-iiie.  They  are  conspicuous  |>ersoius.  hut  without  any  po- 
litical influence.  In  the  ('hanil>er  of  Deputies,  which  1  know 
well,  there  is  not.  I  am  conviiicetl.  e\en  on  the  Kxtreme  Kiglit 
)>enches.  any  one  in  fa\(ir  of  their  views.  As  for  the  j)resent 
Ministry,  we  are  sure  of  them.  .So  long  as  Mr.  \Vallenl>»'rti  holds 
the  |K>rtfolio  of  Foreign  .Vffairs,  we  need  fear  nothing.  He  is 
ahsoluiel>  determined  io  safeguard  Swedisli  neutrality  to  the 
very  end.     So  is  the  I'reniier.   Mr.    llammarskjold." 

.Sympathy  with  the  Clerman  cau.se.  he  asserts,  is  eonfmed  to 
the  arisio<'ra<'y  ami  a  few  of  the  wealthier  ineml)ers  of  the  com- 
mercial community,  the  mass  of  the  people  1>eing  uph<»hlers  of 
the  Knienie  Powers.  Anti-Kussian  feeling,  dlie  to  the  seizure 
of  Finland,  -it ill  exists,  lie  tells  us.  Init  is  rather  an  academic 
than  a  practical  jxtlitical  attitude.      .Vs  to  inter\eniion.  he  writes: 

■  We  all  i-iing  very  do.sely  ti>  a  good  S<'andinavian  understand- 
ing, which  would  cea.se  to  e.xist  if  we  entered  the  fray,  thus  nm- 
ning  counter  to  what  are  certaiidy  the  feelings  of  Norwax  an<l 
Denmark.  It  must  not  he  imagine<l  ahroad  that  the  Fiiuiish 
question  is  the  all-imiMirtant  one.  in  Sweden.  Save  for  a  few 
F'innish  Swedes  n(»w  slaving  in  Sweden,  nol>o<l\  wouhl  wish  to 
reunite  h'inland  to  our  country.  The  Orand  Duchy  is  mostly 
inhahited  hy  Finns,  wh<»  do  not  like  .Sweden,  and  who  say  that 
Swedish  nde  before  1S(J*I  v.as  oppressixe." 

These  \iews  are  confirme<l  liy  such  i)a|)ers  as  the  LiUeral 
.StfK'kholm  'i'i'lniiigfii,  whicii  sii;.s  that  the  " Ai-tivists,"  or  i»rt»- 
(lerman  party,  "have  no  chance  whatever  of  .securing  public 
attention  or  interest,"  while  the  Stockholm  Srcnalca  Morgcn- 
liliulti  says: 

"For  the  defense  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  invasion  the 
l»eople  of  Sweden  submitted  to  the  burden  of  an  increa.<ed  war- 
lax.  When  the  latest  reforms,  having  in  view  the  defen.se  of 
the  counlr\,  were  being  passed,  all  the  military'  measiu'es  were 
dire<'te<l  to  defense',  and  in  no  wise  aimt'<l  at  preparation  for  a 
military  adventure  to  be  undertaken  by  Sweden  alone  or  in 
alliance  withsiime  foreign  Power.  The  n«'wspapers  remind  us  of 
the  fact  thai  the  .\cti\i>is  take  advantage  for  their  j)roi»aganda 
of  the   warlike  frame  of  mind  of  the  officers'  corps.      I.u<'kily, 


power  rests  not  with  the  ol^icers'  corps,  but  with  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Riksdag,  and  the  Swedish  [)eople— and  the  Cro\- 
ernmental  authorities,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  population, 
still  undoubtedly  hold  ^\"ith  neutrality  and  de<-idedly  reject  ever> 
attemi)t  having  in  view  to  comi>el  the  nation  to  abandon  this 
strong  position." 

ANTI-WAR  GERMANS— We  learn  from  the  Hamburger 
Xachrichleit,  which  by  the  way  is  very  angry  about  it,  that  a 
numl>er  of  extreme  Radicals  and  pacifists  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  antimilitaristic  league  called  the  Jitnui  .Wins 
Valrrlaii'l,  devoted  to  radical  intenuitionalism.  This  organiza- 
tion, says  the  Sarhrichleii.  should  t>e  supprest  as  a  public  danger. 
The  Biiiiil  contains  such  men  as  Count  Creorg  von  Arco,  the 
noted  wireless  expert;  Profe^-sor  Quidih'.  of  Munich,  who  so 
litterly  satirized  the  Kai.ser  by  his  pamphlet  on  Caligula;  Dr. 
Eulenberg.  of  Kaiserwerth,  the  famous  dramatist;  Professor 
Schijckling,  of  Marburg,  the  jiu'ist;  and  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg.  of 
Diisseldorf.  These  friends  of  pea<-e,  says  the  Xachrichien. 
l)ropose  to  form  an  international  council  to  prevent  war,  and 
invite  those  who  agree  with  them,  both  in  enemy  and  neutral 
coimtries,  to  assist  them.  The  main  theses  of  their  propa- 
ganda are: 

■  1.  That  the  hatred  of  an  unscrupidous  pre.ss.  nourished  on  the 
interests  of  armament  groujis  and  sensiitionalists.  has  poi.soned 
the  relations  of  the  nations,  in  spite  of  their  undoubted  desir*- 
for  }>ea<'e. 

"2.  The  love  of  expansion,  fostered  by  imperialistic  tendencies, 
keen  rivalries  over  trade  spheres,  and  colonies,  has  created 
dangerous  ri\alries. 

";i.  The  .system  of  gradually  increasing  the  i)rice  of  all  the 
means  of  produi'tion  has  created  a  weapon  for  mutual  destruction. 

"4.  International  rivalries  have  sharpened  the  present  .system 
of  Kuropeaii  iM)litics  and  make  e\ery  local  cpiarrel  a  danger  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

".\n  effort  must  be  made  lo  slop  all  this.  .  .  .  The  politi<-al 
anil  spiritual  leaders  of  humanity  must  be  j)ut  to  shame,  and  men 
of  peaceful  persuasion  .  .  .  must  join  hands  with  the  women, 
whose  increasing  influence  gi\es  renewed  hojie  for  peace,  and 
with  the  mas,s«'s,  who  ne\er  wish  to  be  called  out  again  to  miu*der 
and  death,  to  organize  an  enduring  [)eace.  ' 
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IN    HlSTOHV's   i'.\ui)t;l>   L'ELl.. 

.Siiffcrlrij;  from  an  Incurable  moral  insanity 

— ©  Klarideradatsch  (Berlin i. 


HOW    A    NKLTHAL    PRESIDENT    CATCHES    IT    FROM    HOTH    SIDES. 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


•J 


IS  AMERICAN  STAMINA  FAIIJNG  ? 

AS  A  NATION  WK  ARE  KAIJJNG  below  llx-  higli.'sl, 
/—\  standard  of  physical  (itnoss.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
-^  -^  iiuxlcrn  life  is  lellinij  on  us.  And  as  the  most  important- 
thing  in  warfare  is  still  tiie  man  l)eliind  the  gun,  a  campaign 
for  national  defense  nuist  include  a  determined  effort,  to  adjust 
our  habits  of  h'f<?  to  tlie  new  conditioJis,  to  get  back  th^j  strengtli 
and  self-reliance  of  our  pioneer  ancestors,  and  to  devote  raoro 
attention  to  the  rational  can^  of  our  bodies  and  their  organs. 
This,  in  l)rief,  is  the  warning  contributed  to  Thr  T'/z/jr.s  (New 
York)  by  Klnicr  K.  Hittenhouse,  president  of  tlie  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute.  According  to  Mr.  Kittenhouse,  \"ital  statistics 
indicate  that  if  tlu;  present  trend  of  physical  decline' continues 
the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  to 
depend  upon  a  weak,  soft-muscled,  Himsy- 
tibered  people  for  the  defense  of  the  Kepub- 
lic  and  the  i)erpetuity  of  the  race.  He 
goes  on : 

"There  are  plenty  of  people  who  will  sa.v 
that  they  have  noted  no  such  tendency,  l)ut 
we  <'an  not  depend  ui)on  obser\  ation  in  our 
own  environment  for  such  information.  Nor 
must  we  attempt  to  judge  the  trend  in  the 
nation  b\'  our  obser\  ations  in  any  one  class 
of  people.  We  must  take  the  American 
people  as  a  bod.\ .  .Xnd  when  we  do  this  we 
find  the  resisting  pcnver  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  kidneys,  which  work  incessantly  from 
birth  to  the  grave,  has  steadily  declined. 

"These  organs  are  breaking  down  and 
gixing  \va.%  too  soon.  The  increase  in  mor- 
tality in  three  decades  from  these  causes  has 
been  about  100  pei-  cent.,  and  it  is  confined 
to  no  particular  class  or  eleTuent  of  the  popu- 
lation.     It  is  increasing  everywhere. 

"Therefore,  while  Ave  are  teaching  our  men 
the  manual  of  arms  and  how  to  drill,  is  it 
not  importaTit  that  the\-  also  be  taught  how 
to  liAe  the  hygienic  life  and  to  avoid  the  de- 
ferrable and  preventable  diseases  which  are 
now  weakening  and  destroying  so  many 
jirecious  lives? 

"The  American  people  are  especially  in 
need  of  being  taught  how  to  eat  correctly  and 
to  get  the  habit  of  taking  natural  exercise. 

"Athletics  ar(>  i)opular.  The  ])eople,  and 
especially  the  young,  love  to  applaud  those 
■  who  engage  in  athleti*^  sy)orts.  But  the  num- 
ber of  school-children  and  of  adults  in  seden- 
tary occupations  who  actually  take  natural  exercise  or  who 
practise  setting-up  or  physique-building  exercises  is  very  small 
in  our  vast  populatioti. 

"In  a  sense  we  are  a  strenuous  people,  and  yet  the  most  of 
us  are  constantly  in  search  of  physical  ease.  We  have  almost 
forgotten  how  to  walk.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  labor- 
saving  and  time-saving  devices  and  the  increase  in  wealth  have 
placed  an  enormous  number  of  American  i^eople  in  the  physically 
ina(^tive  or  sedentary  class.  This  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing not  only  among  the  well-to-do,  but  in  our  factories  and 
industrial  plants,  where  muscular  effort  is  less  and  less  required. 

"We  must  adjust  our  habits  of  life  to  the  new  conditions.  In 
time  we  shall  doubtless  awaken  to  this  national  need  and  take 
steps  to  check  these  degenerative  tendencies,  but  just  at  pres- 
ent  the  habit  is  to  ignore  them.     This  is  an  excellent  time  to 

•wake  up.' 

"If  the  American  people  are  to  prepare  properl\  tor  national 
defense  thev  must  give  consideration  to  the  great  national 
l)roblem  of  'individual  hygiene,  which  means  the  rational  care 
of  the  bodv  and  its  organs.  ^     ,    . 

"Our  people  should  know  how  to  guard  and  protect  their 
A  italitv  as  well  as  their  liberty.  *     ,      •     „ 

•  The  march  of  progress  has  become  a  stampede.     A  physically 


weak  nation  has  a  good  chance  to  be  trami)led  under  fool.  The 
fact  that  the  productive  working  period  of  lif<!  is  apparentlv 
shortening  is  reall.v  the  most  important  phase  of  the  de'*line  in 
the  defensive  power  of  the  nation. 

"Why  should  not  the  <'ampaign  foi'  national  defense  include  a 
program  for  teaching  people  how  to  li\e  healthful  lives — how 
to  build  up  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  physical  fitness'.'" 


IT  IS  TIME  TO    •  WAKE  UP.  ' 

So  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Rittenhouse  warns 
the  ."Vmei'ican  people,  as  he  notes  evi- 
dences of  serious  physical  decliiic. 


DR.  JEKYIJ.  UP  TO  UA  IE 

POWERFUL  as  Stevenson's  celebrated  stor\  ir-.  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  considered  the  alteration  of 
character  by  the  administration  of  drugs  as  anything 
but  a  figment  of  his  romancing  imagination.  It  was  the  \chicle 
which  enabled  him  to  point  his  moral  and  adorn  his  tale  that 
was  all.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  narrative  of 
Margaret  Morris,  a  nurse  who  contributes 
her  experience  to  the  "Bedside-Stories'"  de- 
partment of  Tlie  N'nrae  (.Jamestown,  N.  V.. 
September),  it  has  more  truth  in  it  than  this. 
Miss  Morris  saw  an  overdose  of  \eronal 
change  a  maudlin,  blear-eyed,  shambling 
debauchee  into  an  upright,  self-respecting 
gentleman,  while  it^  effect  lasted.  lU-re  is 
lier  story  as  she  tells  it: 

"It  was  while  1  was  nursing  in  a  small 
hospital  in  Alaska — a  place  where  one  has 
many  experiences  with  'li.  I.' — that  late  one 
night  a  man.  or  tht^  remnants  of  one.  was 
l^rougiit  in  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
prolonged  debauch.  I  knew  him  as  a  habi- 
tue of  the  dance-halls,  and  a  musician  who, 
according  to  gossip,  had  made  his  boA\  be- 
fore all  the  crowned  heads  of  the  world,  in 
the  maudlin,  flabby,  blear-eyed,  drooling 
wretch  it  was  difticult  enough  to  recognize  a 
human  being,  much  less  a  man  who  had  ever 
achieved  a  place  in  music. 

"The  doctor  told  me  to  give  him  a  dose  of 
\eronal.  and  repeat  it  in  two  hours  if  neces- 
sary. He  did  not  sleep  at  all,  ca  en  with  the 
second  dose.  Next  morning  the  doctor  said: 
'(Jive  him  the  \  eroual  every  two  hours  until 
he  does  sleep.  It  won't  hurt  him,  and  I 
don't  like  to  give  him  anything  else.'  I 
obeyed  orders,  tho  at  bedtime  that  night  I 
told  the  doctor  he  had  had  the  veronal 
every  two  hours  all  da.\  and  still  showed 
no  inclination  to  sleep.  He  answered,  *Kee)) 
on  giving  it,'     1  did  so. 

"At  2  A.M.  he  had  a  dose,  and  I  saw  no  change  in  his  i-ondition. 
A  half-hour  later,  as  1  was  passing  tlu-ough  the  hall,  he  came  to 
his  door  and  spoke  to  me.  -  - 

"1  did  not  recognize  him.  He  was  fully  drest  and  stood  as 
straight  as  a  soldier,  with  shoulders  back  and  head  up,  his  Lips 
firm  and  his  eyes  clear.  Most  (courteous  was  his  manner  as  he 
said  in  a  voice,  deep,  rich,  and  musical,  'If  you  will  permit  me 
to  walk  aroutul  the  block  1  think  1  can  go  to  sleep  when  1  come 
liack.'  He  talked  to  me  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
cleverly,  brilliantly.  Never  befcjre  nor  since  have  1  listened  to 
such  a  symphony  in  English.  The  man  was  entirely  transformed. 
"I  was  mystified,  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss  just  what  to  do.  But 
it  seemed  ridiculously  absurd  to  refuse  such  a  personage  any- 
thing so  simple  as  a  walk  around  the  block.  He  went,  and 
returned  in  about  fifteen  minutes — l)ut  how  different!  .\. 
heavy-eyed,  slouching  figure — dazed,  drowsy,  and  snoring  loudl\  , 
before  I  could  get  him  in  bed. 

"He  continued  to  sleep  like  this,  breathing  very  heavily, 
r.Il  that  night,  the  next  day,  the  second  night,  and  until  noon  the 
following  day.  I  cared  for  him  just  as  for  a  patient  in  a  comatose 
condition.  His  pulse  was  good,  and  the  doctor  did  not  feel  at 
all  worried.     The  doctor  laughed  at  me  when  I  told  him  of  tho 
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vvonderftil  transformation  which  haxl  preceded  the  sleep.  But 
I  was  not  (In-atiiing  or  'se<-ing  things,"  and  have  oft*»n  wished  I 
might  know  just  what  had  taken  place  to  make  him  for  the 
moment  the  man  1  saw." 


W 


WHY  A  SAW  CUTS 

II Y  SHOULD  a  saw  cut  wood  more  effectively  than 
a  sharp  knife?  Why  should  one  tjT)e  of  saw  cut 
l)etter  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  another  across 
the  grain'.'  \Miy  can  a  crosscut  saw  lie  used  as  a  rii>-saw,  V)uf 
not  rill'  riTxii  .'  Why  will  a  dull  saw  cut  well  when  its  pov er 
and  speed  are  increased?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  answered  by  Mr.  J.  .V.  Furer,  United  States  naval  con- 
structor, in  Faclory  (Chica'/o,  September).  Every  boy  who  has 
raided  father's  tool-<'hest.  says  Mr.  Ftircr.  knows  that  there 
is  a  (liffen-nce  between  a  ri]>-saw  and  a  cToss-<'Ut  saw,  but  just 
wh\-  there  must  be  a  difference  even  some  mechanics  do  not 
understand.     He  goes  on  to  explain  it  as  follows: 

"If  a  cliise!  i>  driven  lightly  into  a  board  and  pushed  length- 
wise with  the  grain,  it  picks  up  a  shaving.  This  is  the  princij)le 
on  which  the  swage-set  rii)-saw  cuts.  The  kerf  taken  out  by 
the  saw-tooth  corrcsj)onds  to  the  shaving  removed  by  llx.- 
i'hisel.  The  edge  L.V  of  th»!  tooth  in  the  tigure  corresponds  t<j 
the  shari)ened  end  of  the  chisel.  If  the  edge  LA'  is  not  sharp, 
the  cutting  elTiciency  of  the  saw  is  impaired,  just  as  it  is  with  a 
<liill  cliisej.  Henee  the  necessity  for  always  touching  up  the 
teeth  of  a  swage-set  saw  vith  a  file  after  they  have  been  upset. 

"If  th«'  chisel  is  driven  deeply  into  the  board,  difliculty  is 
e.\|)erienced  in  pushing  it  along,  becau.se  of  the  friction  on  its 
sides  aiul  because  of  the  resilience  of  the  wood  which  tends  to 
hind  tlie  chisel.  To  avoid  this  side  friction  and  binding,  the 
teeth  of  a  ri[)-saw  of  the  type  in  question  are  upset  or  swaged 
so  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  points  L  and  .V  exi>erieuce  any 
side  friction.  The  body  of  the  tooth  and  the  saw-blade  it.sell 
should  not  rub  against  the  sides  of  the  cut.  The  e.xpert  saw- 
liler  always  strives  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  edge  LA'  to  needle- 
points as  nearly  as  possible. 

"The  best  tost  of  this  condition  is  to  place  the  thumb  and  fore- 


ft     o 


.\   l(ll--f«.\\v  T<J<iTll   I."t  .V  TILTEU  CHISEL. 

Tliu  liiili  of  a  .sprliJK-si-t  rlp-fiaw  rut  like  a  chU-1  tilted  .sUgliilx 
so  that  one  conuT  and  part  of  tin-  e<l(if  do  tlu-  anting.  .Mternaif 
li'i'i  ri'inoM'  shavlii);!<  frmii  opposlit-  sldirs*  of  the  channel  or  kerf 


finger  on  either  side  of  llu'  It'eih.  running  them  in  this  wa\  aicniiKi 
the  saw.  If  the  sen.sation  is  one  of  encount4'ring  small,  riiiind 
l>eads  as  eaeh  tooth  is  pas.sed,  the  i)oints  are  not  right.  The 
sen.sation  should  be  a  prickly  one  as  the  tingers  slip  from  to<jth 
to  tooth.  This  will  insure  minimum  side  friction  and  the 
ekanest  cut 


"The  length  of  the  chisel-edge  LA'  of  each  tooth  should  be  the 
same — that  is,  each  tooth  must  be  upset  the  same  amount, 
otherwise  the  longer  chisel-edges  will  have  to  do  more  work 
than  the  shorter  ones  and  the  cut  will  not  be  smooth.  To 
accomplish  uniform  projection  of  the  points  L  and  .V  beyond  the 
disk  of  the  saw  is  the  object  of  using  the  side  file,  .\iter  the  side 
file  has  been  used,  the  teeth  which  were  struck  oil  by  it  should  be 
retouched  to  bring  them  to  sharpened  points  again." 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  pushing  the  chisel  with  its  edge  at 
right  angles  to  the  grain,  we  tilt  it  .slightly  and  make  one  corner 
and  part  of  the  edge  do  the  cutting.  In  this  instance  we  simu- 
late the  cut  of  a  spring-set  rip-saw.  Each  passage  of  the  chisel 
removes  only  half  the  shavings  removed  by  the  swage-set  saw. 
Tu  the  spring-set  rip-saw,  each  tooth  cuts  with  its  point  and 
about  one-half  of  the  edge.  In  order  that  the  point  and  edge 
alone  shall  do  the  cutting,  the  leading  side  of  the  tooth  is  pitched 
forward,  just  as  it  is  in  the  swage-shaped  saw-tooth.  Mr. 
Furer  goes  on: 

"In  the  case  of  the  cross-cut  saw  the  action  is  quite  different. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  ripping  process  consists  of  parting 
the  wood-fiber  and  remo^-ing  sha\-iugs.  such  as  are  lifted  by  a 
chisel,  even  tho  the  kerf  no  longer  has  the  appearance  of  shapings 


N 
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IWO  TVPKft  UK  lill'-t>AW  TEETH. 


The  edge  L-V  of  the  tooth  cor- 
responds to  the  sharpened  end  of 
t  he  chisel.  To  avoid  side  friction 
and  binding,  a  swage-set  rip-saw 
has  the  teeth  upset  as  shown. 


The  teeth  of  the  spring-set  rip- 
saw cut  exact ly  like  the  tilted 
clijsel.  Each  tooth  cuts  with  its 
point  and  about  ont^half  of  the 
edge  PO. 


when  ejected  as  .sawdust.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  push  a  chi.sel 
aeross  the  grain  of  a  board,  it  sticks  and  tears  up  the  wood- 
fil)ers.  If,  however,  a  knife  is  drawn  across  the  grain,  ...  no 
great  resistance  is  encounU'red,  provided  the  knife  is  .sharp. 
.\t'ter  drawing  the  knife  a<'ross  the  grain  along  two  lines  the  short 
i-yliuders  of  woo<l-tiber  between  the  two  can  be  easily  broken 
loose.  lea\ing  a  channel  stich  as  that  cut  by  a  saw.  If  we  sub- 
stitute for  the  i)()int  of  the  knife  the  tip  of  the  cross-cut  .saw- 
tooth and  for  the  edge  of  tiie  knife  the  leading  edge  of  the  tooth, 
we  see  at  once  the  a<'tion  of  the  cross-<'ut  .saw.  .\lternate  teeth. 
due  to  their  jjcing  set  to  one  .side  and  to  the  other  of  thedi.sk, 
shear  the  ends  of  the  w()od-lil)er.  These  short  cylinders  of 
sheared  libers  are  then  easily  rasped  out  by  the  following  teeth 
and  ejected  as  sawdust. 

"Bearing  in  mind  that  eross-<'utting  is  a  shearing  process, 
the  rea.son  is  api)arent  for  making  the  outside  leading  edge  of 
(he  tooth  sharp.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  necessary 
to  Innel  the  leading  side  of  the  tooth.  If  the  tooth  were  grotmd 
straight  a<Toss  tht>  part  Kli,  a  keen-cutting  edge  could  not  be 
i:i\«'n  to  on.  The  fa<-t  that  a  shearing  cut  must  be  made  by  the 
cross-cut  saw-tooth  aVso  explains  why  the  angle  of  such  a  tooth 
must  be  radically  different  from  that  of  a  rip-saw  tot)th.  Sup- 
])ose  the  knift>  were  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  and  it 
were  then  attempted  to  push  it  along  from  .1  to  B— the  point 
would  stick  and  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  forcing 
it  through  the  fibers. 

'•One  frequently  sees  the  backs  of  cross-cut  saw-teeth  filed 
m  imitation  of  the  leading  edge.  This  is  wasting  labor,  as  the 
l>ack  of  the  tooth  performs  no  function.  All  it  needs  to  do  is 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  So  long  as  the  back  of  a  saw-tooth  does 
not  project  be\'ond  the  point,  it  is  doing  e\erj thing  expected 
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of  it.  The  extreme  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw-tooth  should  be  a 
sharp  point,  as  it  corresponds  in  the  cutting  action  to  the  point 
of  the  knife-blade.  So  as  to  make  certain  that  the  edge  OK 
will  not  touch  in  making  the  cut — as  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  putting  a  broad  point  on  the  knife — a  slight  bevel  is  often 
given  to  the  back  of  the  tooth  OV.  But  this  is  really  not  neces- 
sary if  the  front  level  is  right." 

A  saw  may  appear  properly  fitted  and  groxmd,  Mr.  Furer 
tells  us,  when,  in  fact,  it  will  not  cut  unless  driven  with  abnormal 
power.  Dull  saws  may  be  detected  by  the  fact  that  they  require 
unusual  power  to  make  a  good  cut. 


EDISON'S  GIFT  TO  HUMANITY 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  is  now  turning  out  phenol,  com- 
monly known  as  "carbolic  acid,"  in  quantity  at  his 
plant  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.  What  this  simple  an- 
nouncement means  is  explained  in  the  pages  of  Weekly  Drug 
Markets  (New  York).  Phenol  is  an  absolutely  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  valuable  drugs.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  make  explosives,  but  we  can  not  spare  an  ounce  of  it 
for  the  warring  nations;  and  all  that  Edison  makes  will  go  to 


THE  KNIFE-BLADE  CHAR.\CTER  OF  THE  CROSS-CUT  SAW. 

The  tip  O  corresponds  to  the  knife's  point,  the  leading  edge  OR 
to  the  blade-edge.  A  rounded  gullet  takes  away  the  sawdust  better 
than  that  shown  on  the  right,  and  saves  cracking  of  the  teeth. 


save  life,  not  to  destroy  it,  reports  in  some  of  the  daily  papers 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Says  the  drug  organ  in  a 
leading  editorial  entitled  "Another  Edison  Achievement": 

"  'Thomas  Edison  never  has  used,  and  never  will  use,  his  great 
brain  to  make  anything  that  would  destroy  human  life  and 
propertv.  His  mind  is  a  constructive  mechanism  that  abhors 
destruction.'  This  tribute  paid  by  Henry  Ford  to  Edison  at  the 
time  he  was  appointed  to  the  'board  of  inventions'  formed  by 
Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  come  to  have  particu- 
lar significance  in  \aew  of  recent  developments. 

"Mr.  Edison  in  his  wonderful  plant  at  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
is  making  phenol.  What  is  more,  he  is  making  phenol  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  better  than  that  required  by  the '  Pharmacopeia,' 
and  he  expects  to  make  a  lot  of  it. 

"Now,  if  this  phenol  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  agents  of  the 
warring  countries  of  Europe,  it  could  be  converted  into  picric 
acid,  and  thereby  become  the  agency  for  the  destruction  of  many 
thousands  of  lives.  But  by  being  used  in  making  pharmaceutical 
preparations  or  applied  to  various  industrial  processes  it  becomes 
a  blessing  to  humanity.  ,     .       , 

"For  many  weeks  past  Mr.  Edison  has  been  besieged  by 
brokers  and  agents,  eager  to  buy  up  all,  or  any  part,  of  his  output. 
Most  of  them  have  been  turned  away  empty-handed.  Dr.  Hugo 
Schweitzer,  it  appears,  was  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  through 
a  third  party  for  large  quantities  of  the  phenol  being  made  in  the 
Edison  plant.  Dr.  Schweitzer  may  have  been  actuated  prin- 
cipally by  his  desire  to  keep  this  product  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Germany's  enemies,  but  he  has  given  his  positive 
assurance  that  aU  the  phenol  he  receives  from  the  Edison  plant 
will  be  converted  into  salicylic  acid  and  other  salicylates  greatly 


needed  by  the  pharmaceutical  and  dye-making  interests,  thus 
performing  a  humanitarian  service  that  meets  with  ^Ir.  Edison's 
tacit  approbation." 

On  another  page  of  the  same  issue  we  read  of  the  inventor's 


lUustratiuus  by  courtesy  uf  "Factory."  Chicagu. 

EACH  TOOTH    IS  A  KNIFE-BLADE. 

The  alternate  teeth  of  a  cross-cut  saw  break  the  short  cylinders 
of  wood-flber  between  their  incisions,  in  the  same  way  that  they  are 
broken  between  the  knife-strokes  AB  and  CD  here. 


elation  over  his  success  in  turning  out  such  quantities  of  a  product 
made  exclusively  in  Europe  before  the  war.     He  is  thus  quoted : 

"Phenol  is  hard  to  make,  but  that's  why  I  like  to  do  it.  It's 
different  Avith  anilin.  That's  easy — just  like  taking  candy  from 
a  child.  But  I  have  the  phenol  now.  It's  better  than  the 
'  Pharmacopoeia,'  calls  for — almost  like  a  pure  phenol — and  we 
are  going  to  get  plenty  of  it." 

Referring  to  a  report  in  the  daily  press  that  the  German 
Government  had  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  a  large  part  of 
Edison's  output,  for  making  explosives,  George  Simon,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hey  den  Chemical  Co., 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Some  time  ago  Dr.  Schweitzer  came  to  us  for  salicylic  acid. 
I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  let  him  have  it  because  we  were  not 
getting  enough  phenol  to  make  it.  Then  he  told  me  he  thought 
phenol  could  be  had  from  the  Edison  plant.  He  proposed  to 
turn  over  all  he  could  get  to  us  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  used  in  making  salicylic  acid  and  other  chemicals 
badly  needed  by  both  pharmaceutical  and  industrial  interest.'^. 

"Phenol  is  so  scarce  in  this  country  that  not  a  pound  can  be 
spared  for  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid.  I  don't  expect  that 
the  increase  in  the  supply  will  be  large  enough  to  have  any  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  market.  If  we  get  anything  like  6,000  pounds 
of  phenol  a  day,  however,  it  will  tend  to  relieve  the  acute  scarcit\ 
which  now  exists,  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  will  feel  the  bene- 
ficial effects  in  time." 

In  a  statement  sent  out  to  the  press  Dr.  Schweitzer  him- 
self says: 

"  The  World  has  entirjly  misunderstood  the  purport  of  the 
contract  which  I  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity 
of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid.  I  secured  by  contract  six  thousand 
pounds  of  carbolic  acid  a  day,  which  I  knew  were  intended  to 
be  converted  into  picric  acid.  This  carbolic  acid  was  badly 
needed  by  the  pharmaceutical  trade  in  this  country.  The 
entire  output  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  United  States  was  and  is 
greedily  sought  by  explosive-manufacturers  at  fabulous  prices, 
in  order  to  be  converted  into  picric  acid. 

"I  wish  emphatically  to  state  that  all  of  the  carbolic  acid 
contracted  for  and  purchased  by  me  is  now  and  will  be  in  the 
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future  converted  solelj-  into  highly  salutary  medicinal  remedies, 
surb  as  salicylic  a^id,  salicylate  of  soda,  salol,  and  especially 
aspirin. 

"The  quantity  of  carlx>lic  acid  purchased  by  me  could  be 
converted  into  l^.CXK)  pounds  of  picric  acid  per  day.  It  needs 
no  iniiiginalion  to  reali/.f  liuw  many  men  would  have  been  killed, 
\vnund«'d.  and  maimed  by  the  use  of  tliis  enormous  quantity 
of  one  of  the  liighest  explosives  known. 

"I  made  Mr.  Kdisf>n  especially  happy  by  converting  this 
carbolic  jx-id  into  medicines,  because,  as  he  personallj-  said  to 
me.  lie  would  di.slike  \ery  much  that  any  of  the  merchandise 
mnnufactured  by  him  should  be  used  for  killing  people." 


A  FLYING  FIRE-WARDEN 

THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  in  the  fight  against 
forest-fires  is  th»'  appointment  of  an  aviator  to  watch 
for  fires  in  the  region  around  Big  Trout  Lake,  Wis.  He 
is  L.  A.  Vilas,  a  relative  of  the  late  United  States  Senator  William 
V.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin.  I  sing  Ids  hydro- 
a4'rop!ane  and  rising  from  Big  Trout  Lake, 
Mr.  N'ilas  in  ;i  few  minutes  can  reach  an 
.dlitude  of  1,(X)0  feet  and  survey  200,0(X) 
acres  of  foreste<l  land.  If  he  detects  smoke 
in  the  forest  he  can  report  in  a  few  minutes 
to  tlie  district  forestry  headquarters,  savs 
:i  writer  in  American  Forestry  (Washing- 
ton, September): 

"The  use  of  a  Hying-nuK-liine  is  particu- 
larly \alual>le  for  this  kind  of  work  wht^re 
the  country  is  tlat  or  wliere  there  are  no 
high  elevations  upon  which  l(M)kout  st;i/- 
lions  may  be  placed.  In  flat  or  rolling 
lands  l(jokf)Ut  towers  enable  the  observ'er 
to  guard  a  territory  of  rather  small  area, 
whereas  Aviator  Vilas  at  the  height  of 
lOOU  feet  can  detcr-l  a  fire  thirtj*  or  forty 
miles  away  from  the  lake." 

Mr.  Vilas  is  working  as  a  volunteer  and 
gives  his  services  to  the  State  free  of 
charge.     Ho  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  nuichine  I  am  using  is  a  standard 
Curtis  four- passenger  fivnng-boat.  .  .  . 
Tills  machine  has  an  average  speed  of 
about  sixty-two  miles  an  hour  in  the  air 
and  forty  miles  an  hour  in  the  water,  with 
a  climbing  capacity  of  1,()0()  feet  in  thre«' 
minutes.  .\t  an  altitude  of  1,()(M)  feel  a 
fire  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  is  distinctly 
\isible. 

"I  usually  am  lining  every  evening 
aroiuid  six  o'clock,  and  I  always  rea<'li  an 
altitude  which  enables  me  to  see  about 
forty  miles  in  every  direction,  and  if  I  do 
see  indications  of  fire  I  can  re])ort  to  the 
forestry  headquarters  at  Trout  I.rfike  ■with- 
in tlu^ee  minutes." 


SCIENCE  IN  JOURNALISM 

THE  .\:MERICAX  people  do  not  care  enough  about 
sound  and  reliable  scientific  information  to  pay  what 
it  is  worth.  We  are  content  with  the  pseudoscience 
of  the  daily  paper  and  an  occasional  sensation  of  doubtful  value 
in  the  monthly  magazine.  This  somewhat  pessimistic  pro- 
nouncement is  made  editorially  by  our  best  scientific  maga/.ine. 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  September),  in  an- 
nouncing its  future  differentiation  into  two  separate  publications. 
The  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  almost  every  serious 
publication  in  the  United  States,  designed  to  give  scientific 
news  and  information  to  the  non-tech nically  educated  citizen, 
has  lost  monej-,  and  is  still  losing  it.  The  editor  believes  that 
this  condition  is  inevitable  and  that  such  magazines,  if  they 
continue  to  exist,  inust  always  show  a  deficit  to  be  made  up  by 
iu(ii^^dual  contributions  or  by  the  backing  of  some  responsible 

.scientific  organization — now  the  more  usual 
method.    Says  the  magazine  named  aboA'e: 


E.  M.  Griffith,  recently  State   Forester 
of  Wisconsin,  .said: 

"It  is  generous  of  Mr.  Vi!a.«!  to  offer  these  sen-ices  to  the  State 
without  charge.  Tlu>  other  day  1  mad(>  an  ascent  with  him  and 
we  detected  a  fire.  By  communicating  with  th<>  ning«'rs  when 
we  came  down,  we  found  that  it  wjus  a  settler  (foing  some  clear- 
ing. TIh"  hydroaeroi)laiie  will  reach  the  place  of  a  fire  in  only  a 
few  minutes,  where  otherwise  hours  would  be  eoiusumed." 

Mr.  Vilas  recently  dis<-overe<l  a  fire  thirty  miles  off,  and  on 
investigation  it  was  found  that  he  had  nuule  an  accurate  estinuite 
of  the  distance.     To  <iuole  further: 

"Mr.  Orifiith  dii-lares  tiiat  the  ascent  which  he  made  with 
Mr.  Vilas  wa.s  l.fKK)  feet  and  the  1.2(K)  lakes  in  the  country  at 
high  altitude  formed  one  of  the  finest  panorami<'  views  that  he 
hat*  ever  seen.  .  .  .  Mr.  Vila*i  is  familiarly  knowii  in  a\iation 
circles  as  'Jjwk'  Vilas,  and  about  a  year  ago  came  into  i)roiiii- 
iieuce  l)y  reason  of  his  fiight  in  a  machine  across  Lake  Michigan.  ' 


O'lirtMjrof  ■■Anicrlrjii  KorMtry."  AVa»liiiitn«jii.  P.  C. 

HE  .SPOT.S   FIUKS  FROM   THE  .\II{. 

Mr.  L.  .\.  Vilas  Is  the  Orst  to  use  a  hydro- 
aeroplane for  fori-st-flro  ijroti-clion. 


"In  a  democracy,  journals  and  a  news- 
paper press  fit  to  educate  ))eople  of  all 
sorts  to  an  interest  in  science  and  to  an 
ap])reciation  of  its  measureless  value  for 
national  and  human  welfare  are  inatters 
o(  the  utmost  importance.  L'nder  an 
aristocratic  regime,  .science,  like  arts  and 
letters,  must  be  cultivated  and  patronized 
from  abo\e.  In  Germany  tlie  Imperial 
Cio\ernment  has  directed  aiul  subsidized 
its  schools,  universities,  and  research  in- 
stitutions, and  has  aided  commercial  enter- 
])rises  based  on  applied  science.  In  En- 
gland men  of  wealth  have  devoted  them- 
sehes  to  scientific  resean'h,  as  tlie,\  ha\e 
served  without  payment  as  county  magis- 
trates and  members  of  Parliamenl.  In 
l)oth  countries  and  in  Fram-e  titles  and 
social  jmsition  ha^e  been  used  as  rewards. 
"S<'ientific  research  can  not  be  under- 
taken as  a  i^rofession.  In  the  existing 
organization  of  society  any  ser^i<*e  to  an 
individual  or  to  a  group  of  indi%iduals  is 
l)aid  for  by  them,  but  ser\ice  to  so<*iety  is 
usually  not  paid  for  at  all.  If  ne\\  spai)er- 
I)ublishers,  ammunition-makers,  or  army 
officers  succeed  in  causing  war  they  profit ; 
if  they  axhocate  and  maintain  pea<*e  they 
sutler.  If  lawyers  reduce  legal  complexi- 
ties and  delays,  or  if  physicians  decrease 
the  cau.ses  of  diseas*',  they  sacrifice  their 
material  interests.  If  a  surgeon  performs 
an  operation  for  cancer  he  may  be  paid  a 
thousand  dollars  for  an  hour's  work;  if  he 
tlisco\ers  an  improved  technique  be  may 
])rofit  somewhat,  but  .scarcely  more  than 
other  surgeons  and  far  less  than  the 
patients;  if  he  shoidd  discover  a  cure  for 
cancer  he  would  receive  no  money-reward; 
on  the  contrary,  he  and  other  surgeons 
would  in  so  far  lose  their  means  of  sup- 
porting their  families. 
"So  .scientific  research,  of  greater  ^alue  than  any  other  service 
to  society,  is  not  paid  for  directly.  It  has  been  mainly  carried 
forward  in  this  country  by  men  employed  to  teach  in  colleges 
and  uni\(>rsities  who,  as  amateurs,  gi\e  ])art  of  their  time  to  it. 
In  recent  years  the  national  Government,  endowed  institutions, 
and  industrial  establishments  have  undertaken  to  advance  re- 
search on  a  business  basis  and  the  gain  has  been  very  great. 
But  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase  the  work  under  democratic 
rn:-trol,  people  must  be  taught  to  value  it,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  jiroper  tn'atment  of  science  in  magazines  and  newspapers  is 
more  important  than  any  other  agency. 

"Tlie  problem  is  very  ditticult.  One  does  not  expect  a  high 
school,  a  university,  or  a  mu.seum  to  be  self-supporting.  Even 
se<-ondary  schools  for  the  children  of  the  rich  are  endowed.  If 
the  .\merican  Museum  of  Natural  History  charged  an  eut ran ce- 
fw  it  would  be  an  empty  plac«;  the  fees  for  a  year  would  not 
support  the  institution  for  a  month.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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side-shows  of  a  eu'ous  may  be  profitable.  Scieuct'  i?;  so  eoiiiinoiily 
ill-treated  in  popular  magazines  and  newspapers  that  the  \ery 
words  'popular  science'  need  to  be  redeemed.  The  sensational 
newspapers,  the  side-shows  of  th(>  eireus,  and  the  'movies' 
supply  what  people  will  pay  for.  It  is  no  discredit  to  t)ur  democ- 
racy that  these  are  what  they  want;  on  the  c()ntnir\-,  it  rep- 
resents a  great  advance  when  a  hundred  million  j)eople  care 
for  such  things.  We  may  be  satisfied  if  j)rogress  is  made 
by  education  and  an  improved  en\ironment  in  a  luindred 
years  if  a  slightly  better  germ -plasm  is  established  in  a' 
thousand  years 

■'There  are  o^'er  a  hundred  journals  and  proceedings  de^ole(l 
to  tlu>  publication  of  research-work  in  America  not  one  of  which 
pays  its  expenses  on  a  regular  business  basi^i.  ^lagazines  coii- 
ueoted  with  applied  science  and  ])»)pular  mechanics  may  do  so. 
This  represents  a  step  in  ad\ance,  which  we  may  hope  indicates 
that  ultimately  there  may  be  a  general  interest  in  other  and  moi'o 
fundamental  departments  of  science. 

"It  would  probably  be  imdesirable  for  scientific  journals  to 
be  directly-  subsidized  or  endowed.  Indirectly  they  are  now 
subsidized  by  the  work  of  contributors  and  editors  supported  by 
endowed  or  tax-supported  institutions  and  by  subscrii)tions  from 
public  libraries.  In  so  far  as  they  require  additional  support, 
it  can  probably  best  come  through  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
public  libraries  subscribing  for  su<'h  journals  and  by  an  increase 
of  subscribers  among  those  wlio  may  realize  the  importance  of 
supporting  an  institution  essential  to  society  and  its  betterment." 


INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  AS  A  INIILITARY 

WEAPON 

WHY  HAS  GERMANY,  with  only  the  aid  of  her  feeble 
Austrian  all\',  been  able  so  far  to  withstand  the  rest 
of  Europe"?  According  to  J.  R.  Finlay,  in  an  addi-ess 
before  the  Mining  and  ]Metallm-gical  Societj'  of  America, 
printed  in  its  Bulletin  Xo.  86  (New  York),  she  is  twenty  years 
ahead  of  the  average  of  her  opponents  in  the  use  of  machin- 
ery. She  has  greater  "industrial  energj-,"  and  it  has  proved 
a  mighty  military  Aveapon.  Mr.  Finlaj-  illustrates  his  point 
by  an  ingenious  and  con^ancing  argument.  He  supposes  that 
the  States  of  the  Union  shoidd  once  more  engage  in  civil  v/ar, 
and  that  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey'  should  form  a  com- 
bination to  resist  the  rest,  with  Canada  thrown  in.     Ho  says:  , 

"Suppose  for  fidl  measure  w-e  throw  in  Mexico  and  South 
.\merica  as  opponents  of  this  bit  of  territor\ .  We  would  then 
have  a  population  of  40,000,000  in  a  territor\-  of  285,0(K)  square 
miles  fighting  a  population  of  150,000.00t)  occupying  a  territory 
of  15,000,000  square  miles.  Which  would  be  likely  to  win'? 
I  may  be  foolish,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  group  of  States 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  would  probably  win  decisi\'ely. 
Why?  Because  in  that  area,  producing  75  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
and"  making  87  per  cent,  of  the  iron  of  the  country,  there  is 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  organized  manufacturing  and  en- 
gineering energy  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  area  con- 
tains practically  all  the  plants  capable  of  manufacturing  arms, 
raimitions,  and  special  devices.  In  this  territory  we  have  not 
oidy  the  plants,  but  the  trained  population,  the  trained  leaders 
and  organizers.  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  imagine  that  this 
group  of  States  were  organized  imder  one  efficient  corporation 
which  had  the  control  of  e\ery  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  war,  we  should  have  in  America  something  like  the  situ- 
ation in  Germany  to-day.  We  could  well  reject  the  idea  that 
the  New  Yorker  or  the  PennsyhTinian  was  in  the  least  superior 
to  the  Canadian  or  the  Texan,  but  that  would  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  superiority  of  our  group  of  States  in  the  production  of 
munitions,  the  transportation  of  supplies,  the  organization  of 
effective  eft'ort,  and  its  ability  to  strike  quickly,  woidd  be  very 
gi-eat  indeed.  If  this  group  of  States  should  make  as  its  first 
move  the  occupation  of  West  Virginia  and  of  :Missouri,  it  would 
add  to  its  preponderance  much  as  the  Germans  have  added  to 
theirs  by  the  occupation  of  Belgium  and  Poland." 

To  show,  however,  that  the  mere  possession  of  resources  is 
of  Uttle  avail  mthout  their  organization,  he  goes  on  thus: 

"The  idea  is  abroad  that  Germany  may  be  conquered  by  the 
Allies  if  the  latter  will  buy  enough  copper  and  other  munitions. 


The  reality  is  that  the  buying  of  suppUes  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  part  of  the  problem.  To  take  an  industrial  com- 
parison, let  us  suppose  that  the  plants  of  the  United  States  Sleel 
Corporation  were  supplied,  comjjlete,  to  Russia,  without  tl.e 
organization  as  it  exists  to-day.  What  use  could  Russia  make 
of  them?  - 

"1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  indi%idual  Russian  is  neces- 
sarily inferior  as  a  workman,  or  as  a  man,  to  the  indi\idua! 
American.  That  is  one  of  the  difti<'ulties  in  understanding  ihi; 
present  situation.  Each  of  the  great  nations  and  races  of  man- 
kind is  able  to  furnish  liuman  material  that  can  compete  on 
even  terms  with  that  of  any  other  nation.  But  1  think  you  will 
recognize  quickly  that  it  Avould  take  the  Russians  many  years  to 
make  any  adequate  use  of  the  ])lants  of  the  Uiiited  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

''Jt  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  details.  The  operation 
of  those  plants,  including  mines,  steamships,  railroads,  rolling- 
mills,  and  factories  of  all  kinds,  requires  the  development  of  a 
vast  amount  of  specialized  labor;  it  also  requires  a  greai 
deal  more  than  that,  namely,  a:^slbwly  developed  and  highl\ 
organized  control.  The  plans  and  the  execution'  of  them  must 
1)0  tested  by  competition  with  ri\als.  The  organization  must 
know  the  fields  in  which  the  products,  when  made,  can  be  sold 
and  utilized. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  lliis  su))ject  a  long  time,  but 
I  think  you  will  soon  conclude  that  the  plants  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  would  ncAcr  reach  anything  like  the 
effectiveness  in  RiLssia  which  they  have  in  this  country,  until 
the  Russian  nation  is  developed  industrially  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  can  meet  such  an  organization  on  even  terms.  In  other 
words,  other  industries— all  of  the  industries  in  the  country, 
in  fact — would  have  to  be  develo])ed  in  a  substantially  equivalent 
manner.  This  certainly  can  not  })e  accomplished  overnight, 
nor  during  the  probable  continuance  of  any  war.  It  is  a  matter 
that  requires  nothing  short  of  the  industrial  organization  and 
development  of  the  nation.  A  generation,  or  even  two  gener- 
ations, is  a  short  time  for  such  an  accomplishment." 

Which,  then,  are  the  effective  and  which  the  ineffective  nations, 
measm-ed  by  this  standard?     As  Mr.  Finlay  sees  them: 

"It  is  a  fact  not  generally  recognized  that  to-day  there  are 
only  thi'ee  nations  in  which  mechanical  industry  is  wide-spread, 
namely,  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  Germany. 
It  is  not  fair,  of  course,  to  say  that  industry  has  not  been  de- 
veloped in  other  countries,  but  these  nations  are  so  far  ahead  of 
any  rivals  that  they  are  very  distinctly  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
These  three  nations  produce  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  co*l  of 
the  world,  and  undoubtedly  operate  90  per  cent,  of  its  machiners . 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact — it  may  be  an  accident.  Init  still  it  is  a 
fact — that  all  of  these  nations  are  predominantly  Teutoni<'.  It 
may  be  an  accident  that  this  race  of  men  happened  to  gain 
possession  of  the  more  important  territories  that  contained 
coal;  but  whether  an  accident  or  not,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  de\'elopments  that  have  come  from  it.  It 
happens  that  one  of  these  nations  is  the  most  highl\-  developed 
military  nation  in  the  world.  The  other  two,  while  deseloped 
industrially  quite  as  highly  as  Germany,  happen  to  be  about  the 
least  military  nations  of  the  world.  In  my  judgment,  the 
unmilitariness  of  England  and  the  United  States  is  due  to  one 
cause  oidy,  namely,  their  isolation,  their  freedom  from  enemies 
capable  of  easily  attacking  them.  If  these  nations  felt  compelled 
to  do  so,  they  could  develop  enormous  military  powers;  but 
we  may  also  believe,  from  our  available  sources  of  reasoning, 
that  the  development  of  such  military  power  will  take  a  long 
time  and  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  thorough  political  and 
social  organization  on  terms  of  militarA'  efficiency." 

We  have  no  room  here  for  the  elaborate  tables  of  statistics 
with  which  Mr.  Finlay  supports  his  argument;  but  his  con- 
tention is  that  industrial  energy,  which  he  believes  will  prove 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  present  stniggle,  may  fairly  be  repre- 
sented by  the  use  and  production  of  coal  and  steel.  The  statistics 
of  such  use  and  production  bring  out  the  facts,  he  thinks,  that 
the  Allies  are  not  only  no  match  for  Germany  in  the  production 
of  war-mimitions,  but  are  also  deficient  in.  capacity  for  organ- 
izing and  utilizing  equipment.  In  fact,  "mihtary  success  arises 
from  the  same  kind  of  development  as  industrial  success."  As 
Mr.  tinlay  thinks  that  "perhaps  Ave  can  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  as  the  greatest  industrial  nation,"  this  conclusion  of  his  is 
not  without  interest  for  the  American  patriot. 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


MtJNSTERBERG'S  PLEA  FOR  GERMAN-AMERICANS 


THE  '(JKHMAX-AMERICAX"  has  his  spokesman  at 
last  in  I*rofessor  Miinsterbere:.  tho  for  himself  the 
Proffssor  claims  to  be  neither  Aineri<'an  nor  German- 
American,  but  simply  German.  He  "never  intended  to  be  any- 
thing else,"  and  because  he  "stands  entirely  outside  of  German- 
American  politics"   he  may.  he  says,  "be  permitted  to  testify 


THK   (  AVKKX   OF  THE    WISE 
('•  .SloKfrlcKl,"  Act  2,  Scene  1.) 

Ai-BERICH  (Kladderadatsch)  —  "Beware,  yon 
worm.  A  greater  hero  comes  who  will  slay  thy 
liyi>"crLsy." 

FAF>fi:R  (John  BuU)— ;•  I  lie  and  I  hold." 

SiiKKi-stf"*!    by    the   report  that  .scin.-i    from    •Siegfried"    were   an- 
noimc«-d  for  the  festival  at  Glastonbury .  England.  In  August. 

Ktadderadatsch  (Berlin). 


on  the  witness-stand  in  the  .solemn  trial  which  the  whole  nation 
has  ojiened  in  these  summer  days  against  those  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  emphasize  their  German  descent." 
The  "fundaiiicntul  issue"  between  this  element  and  the  rest 
of  the  American  peoi)le  is  the  issue  between  two  conflicting 
systems.  "The  Anglo-Sa.\on  system  is  controlled  by  the  belief 
in  the  individual  as  such  and  the  Teutonic  ideals  are  bound 
by  the  belief  in  the  overindividual  soul."  This  distinction, 
removed  from  philosophical  language,  implies  "the  greatest 
ha|)piness  of  individual  men  on  the  (me  side,  the  growth  of 
(•ultural  values,  independent  of  the  happiness  which  they  bring, 
on  the  other  side;  that  is  the  world-contra.st."  "The  over- 
empha,sis  on  the  State  as  the  bearer  of  the  cultural  values  on  the 
German  side,  the  submission  of  the  State  to  the  perfection  of  the 
individuals  on  the  Anglo-Sa.\on  side,  an'  the  necessary  conse- 
quences." Writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Harvard  pro- 
fe.s8or  asks  if  American  citizens  become  disloyal  to  the  countrv- 


of  their  choice  if  they  "proclaim  that  they  wish  to  spread  in 
this  country  a  belief  in  those  German  ideals."  "Does  it  mean 
that  they  transact  the  business  of  Germany  if  they  feel  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  that  an  admixture  of  German  ideals  and 
German  instincts  ought  to  become  the  goal  of  the  whole  American 
nation?" 

"Sureh'  this  would  be  disloyalty  if  it  were  taken  for  granted 
that  the  American  nation  can  have  only  the  one  destiny — to  be 
the  embodiment  of  Anglo-Sa.xon  ideals.  But  this  is  a  postulate 
which  the  German-Americans  absolutely  decline  to  accept. 
There  was  never  a  land  which,  by  its  whole  historic  development 
and  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  birth  and  its  growth,  ac- 
knowledged so  frankly  that  it  was  not  to  depend  upon  a  ready- 
made  code  of  traditions,  but  that  it  was  to  develop  its  inner 
life  by  the  will  and  the  purpose  of  its  inhabitants. 

"A  European  who  was  admitted  to  American  citizenship  was 
welcomed  to  a  community  of  men  who  felt  themselves  bound 
together  not  by  a  common  past,  but  by  a  common  future. 
America  does  not  mean  a  reminiscence,  but  a  task.  The  immi- 
grant, from  whatever  nation  he  comes,  pledges  by  his  oath  of 
allegiance  fundamentally  only  that  he  will  contribute  the  very 
best  which  is  in  him  to  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  his  duty,  it  is  not  even  his  right,  to  deny  the  ideals 
which  are  living  in  him  in  order  to  imitate  the  behavior  of  others 
who  are  filled  with  a  different  faith.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ideals  should  have  prevailed  for  a  long  while  and 
that  the  newcomers  who  were  disorganized  should  have  become 
assimilated  to  the  philosophy  of  public  life  which  they  foimd 
around  them." 

The  German-Americans,  we  are  told,  feel  it  "their  .sacred  duty 
to  keep  warm  the  memories  of  their  racial  past  and  to  foster  the 
German  ideals  and  the  German  virtues  in  their  American  homes 
and  in  their  American  cities."  Such  a  desire  does  not  imply 
"help  to  the  German  nation,"  not  even  "a  desire  for  special 
friendship  between  America  and  Germany."  "It  proclaims 
only  the  firm  conviction  that  the  land  of  their  hope  will  be  a 
better  and  a  nobler  country  if  the  ideals  of  their  fathers  are 
merged  in  the  public  life."     We  read  on: 

"The  Germans  felt  this  duty  perhaps  more  than  others  from 
the  European  Continent  just  because  their  national  ideals  are  so 
strongly  contrasting  with  .some  Anglo-Saxon  creeds.  Had  it  been 
(mly  the  love  for  music  and  flowers,  for  Christmas-trees  and 
gardens,  for  folk-songs  and  fairy-tales,  it  would  have  been 
insignificant  and  they  might  have  sacrificed  it  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

"But  endlessly  more  important  impulses  were  at  stake.  Their 
whole  devotion  to  the  overindividual  ends,  their  faith  in  the 
State  as  bearer  of  the  ideals,  their  trust  in  thoroughness  and 
discipline,  in  purity  and  loyalty,  were  involved.  They  had 
become  almost  tmconscious  of  this  contrast  in  the  routine  of 
every-day  life.  But  the  great  struggle  about  the  war  has 
awakened  the  burning  consciousness  of  the  tremendous  issue. 
Tht\v  suddenly  have  felt  with  shame  that  they  had  not  done 
enough  to  bring  these  German  ideals  into  the  American  life 
and  to  arouse  understanding  for  their  eternal  value.  Now  they 
suddenly  knew  that  they  would  disgrace  themsehes  as  Ameri- 
cans if  they  were  disloyal  to  their  foremost  American  dutv.  They 
pledged  to  keep  the  fire  of  the  German  belief  alive  on  their 
hearth  forever." 

The  Profes.sor  wonders  if  "our  time  is  unfit  for  this  message 
of  German  idealism,"  if  American  life  is  not  "in  need  of  this 
gospel  of  thoroughness  and  discipline."  He  cites  the  Ea-slland 
disaster  as  America's  answer  to  Secretary  Lansing's  note  to 
Beriin  about  the  drowning  of  American  citizens  on  merchant 
ships,  saying  thai  it  was  "the  spirit  of  recklessness  and  care- 
lessness that  torpedoed  the  pleasure-boat,  the  same  spirit  which 
sank  [burned]  the  Slocum  with  a  thousand  \'ictims  a  few  years  ago." 
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"Can  we  forget  the  losses  which  the  people  have  suffered — 
railroad  aoeidents  ten  times  more  frequent  than  in  Europe, 
murders  almost  a  hundred  times  more  numerous  than  in  the 
leading  countries  of  the  Old  World?  But  this  enemy  within  the 
American  borders  has  not  only  maimed  and  killed  hundreds  of 
thousands  every  year.  It  has  devastated  the  natural  treasures 
in  the  people's  possessions,  wasting  the  forests  and  the  mines 
and  the  rivers,  destroying  the  timber  and  the  coal  of  future 
generations.  It  has  even  crippled  the  moral  life,  making  educa- 
tion superficial  and  shallow,  emptying  the  churches  and  filling 
the  dance-halls  and  saloons,  undermining  the  family  life  and 
driving  mankind  to  a  senseless  chase  for  wealth  and  luxury  and 
mere  pleasure.  Even  the  belit tiers  of  Germany  have  never 
denied  that  the  (lerman  mind  is  devoted  to  thoroughness  and 
seriousness,  to  carefulness  and  lawfulness,  to  reverence  and  self- 
discipline.  This  German  belief  in  training  and  expert  judgment, 
in  authority  and  efficiency,  is  the  one  weapon  which  can  over- 
come the  dangerous  happy-go-lucky  carelessness  of  American 
hfe. 

"May  it  not  be  said  that  the  enmity  against  Germany,  which 
has  taken  hold  of  wide  circles  in  America,  and  the  resulting  war- 
excitement  have  had  no  more  treacherous  effect  than  the  sudden 
interruption  which  they  brought  in  the  struggle  against  this 
spirit  of  recklessness  and  lawlessness  in  the  land?  The  fight 
against  it  had  begun  in  many  lines.  The  big  crackers  on  the 
Fourth  were  forbidden,  steel  cars  were  built,  and  many  a  grade- 
crossing  abolished,  the  coimtry-wide  movements  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  national  resources  began,  the  work  against 
infant  mortality  and  race  suicide,  against  vice  and  intemperance, 
bad  started,  more  and  more  old-age  pensions  and  accident- 
insurance  were  introduced,  the  schools  were  improved,  child- 
labor  was  reduced,  some  city  governments  were  cleaned.  The 
spirit  of  carelessness  and  recklessness  was  at  least  threatened 
by  a  new  spirit  of  thoroughness  and  conscientiousness." 

All  this  "noble  development,"  for  which  the  spirit  of  the 
German-American  is  given  the  credit,  the  Professor  now 
sees  as  "suddenly  interrupted  and  threatened  with  wholesale 
destruction": 

"All  the  cheap  instincts  must  be  let  loose  when  the  cry  is 
raised.  The  enemy  is  beyond  the  ocean.  The  real  enemy 
at  home  must  then  be  forgotten.  All  suspicion  and  fear,  all 
boast  and  anger  turns  against  the  imagined  enemy  far  away. 
Firecrackers  burst  again,  the  passions  sway,  the  fire-eaters 
shout,  and  where  yesterday  the  sober  advice  for  'safety  first' 
was  still  heard  reckless  voices  were  outdoing  one  another  in  the 
demand  to  carry  the  gruesome  war  from  distant  Europe  into  the 
quiet  land  of  America.  It  was  exactly  as  President  Lowell 
said  to  the  Harvard  students  at  the  end  of  the  last  academic 
year:   'Do  not  forget  that  we  are  a  hysteric  people.' 

"The  overwhelming  mass  of  the  people  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  seem  in  this  hour  united  by  the  belief  in  the  need  of 
military  preparedness.  This,  too,  may  perhaps  be  hasty.  The 
ideal  of  peace  at  any  price  is  surely  not  unworthy,  and  a  persistent 
refusal  to  enter  into  the  race  for  armament  may  truly  be  an 
effective  means  to  work  toward  lasting  peace.  Yet  it  can  not  be 
denied,  however  noble  the  pacifistic  ideals  are,  their  promoters 
have  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  proposing  a  single  plan  by  which 
war  would  be  abolished  and  yet  at  the  same  time  possibiUties 
be  given  for  the  healthy  growth  of  progressive  peoples  and  for  the 
historically  necessary  reduction  of  decadent  nations." 

This  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  strong  against  the  weak  re- 
calls the  similar  doctrines  of  Dernburg,  Bernhardi,  and  Nietzsche, 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  Germanic  arms  in  land  and  sea 
and  sky  in  the  process  of  "necessary  reduction."  The  New  York 
rimes  follows  with  this  editorial  reply  to  the  Professor's  words: 

"Professor  Miinsterberg  knows  America  and  Americans 
much  better  than  the  common  run  of  foreign  critics,  and  the 
faults  with  which  he  charged  us  we  must  and  do  confess  frankly 
enough  in  our  humbler  moments,  but  we  are  hardly  to  be  cured 
of  them  by  the  forging  of  passports,  the  giving  of  perjured 
testimony  before  oiu-  Grand  Juries,  the  blowing  up  of  a  good 
neighbor's  railway-bridges,  the  incitement  of  strikes  in  our 
factories,  or  the  shooting  of  our   bankers   in   then-  suburban 

homes. 

"And  the  Professor  has  been  here  long  enough  to  be  aware 
that  when  he  came,  and  for  more  than  a  century  before,  Germany 
and  Germans  were  at  least  as  well  liked  by  the  native  stock  as 
England  and  the  English— that  our  ancient  grievances  and 
instinctive  prejudices  were  against  the  latter,  not  the  former— 


that  if  there  has  been  a  change  since  it  is  not  because  of  the  dis- 
play by  his  people  of  the  fine  qualities  and  potencies  with  which 
he  credits  them." 


CALLING  THE  NEO-CELT  TO  ORDER 

THE  NEO-CELT,  who  has  lately  come  to  our  shores  in 
rather  large  numbers,  bringing  his  plays  and  his  poems, 
now  hears  a  warning  from  an  Irishman  lest  he  be  over- 
doing the  matter.  The  voice  is  raised  because  of  the  report  that 
"the  tiny  theaters  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  will  have   Irish   players."     Judging  from  what  the 


A   RECRUITING-POSTKK   AKTIST. 

Rifleman  S.  Tresilian,  wounded  at  Ypres  during  the   charge   of   the 
"  Rangers,"  now  designs  recruiting-posters. 


Irish  players  have  lately  turned  to  doing,  the  writer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Walsh,  thinks  there  "will  be  need  of  new  Irish  drama,  not  the 
factional  thing,  nor  the  purulent  thing  that  would  make  of  the 
brogue  a  new  \ehicle  to  the  ears  weary  of  the  scabrous  whispers 
of  Montmartre."  By  the  same  token,  Mr.  Walsh  feels  we  "have 
need  of  a  new  Irish  poetry,  not  imitations  of  the  little  vanished 
school,  but  a  lofty  and  vigorous  chorus  that  will  keep  aUve  the 
memories  of  the  spiritual  mission  of  the  Gael  amid  the  buzz  and 
roar  of  the  industrialism  that  wall  claim  his  newer  generations." 
Mr.  Walsh  is  addressing  his  Irish  bretln*en  especially,  but  the 
"Neo-Celtic"  movement  has  become  an  avocation  to  many  not 
to  the  race  bom,  and  his  words  in  America  (New  York)  will 
have  interest.  He  is  not  particularlj-  tender  with  the  "Neo- 
Celt , ' '  whom  he  finds ' '  neither  Neo  nor  Celt. ' '  They  are  not  new . 
because  the  same  sort  were  comrades  of  Mangan,  Emmet,  and 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  as  well  as  "disciples  of  the  coffee-and-pistols 
time  of  the  Lovers  and  Levers."  Neither  finds  he  much  more 
Celt  about  them  than  that  "the  names  of  Johns,  Jameses,  and 
Josephs  are  spelled  with  "sh"  and  the  Patricks  with  a  'g.'" 
We  quote: 

"And  what  Celts  are  these  Neo-Celts!     How  unlike  the  long 
swarm  of  the  children  of  famine  and  outrage,  sons  and  daughters 
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of  a  dozen  revolutions  that  took  up  the  ax,  the  shovel,  and  the 
musket,  and  earned  their  station  as  Ainerieans!  They  oalletl 
tbeiuselves  Irish,  knew  nothing  alwut  the  Celts,  and  surrendere<l 
their  very  name  of  Gael,  as  their  ancestors  had  that  of  S<'ot. 
to  the  Sandies  who  were  measuring;  linens  o\er  American  eoun- 
ters,  while  other  Celts,  the  Bretons,  were  fishing  off  our  banks, 
;ind  their  Cym))rian  brethren  were  Asatehing  their  floeks  in  the 
great  Northwest,  without  ever  a  thought  of  Kenan  and  his 
■  F'oe.Me  Celtique,'  or  a  suspicion  that  I^ady  Gregory  would  ever 
desert  her  \Vcl>h  i)ropagaiida  to  lake  up  with  Cuchullin,  and 
Finn  Mac  Cool,  and  the  Abbey  Theater. 

"And  the  descendants  of  this  old  stock  from  Ireland,  filled 
with  traditions  of  a  grinnner  and  i)erhai)s  inferior  time,  tho 
for  that  matter  there  is  nxmi  lor  doubt,  may  well  be  surprized 
at  some  of  the  youths  and  maidens  who  have  been  arriving  from 
the  Isle  of  Haints  and  e.\])Ioiting  themselves  in  New  York  and 
Boston  with  the  latest  utterances  of  Continental  Socialism  and 
anarchy,  carjiing  more  or  less  j)ubli<-Iy  at  the  forces  in  Church  and 
State  that  for  <'euturies  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  Irish  national- 
ity; adv(M'ating  fa<'tion  and  disunion  both  here  and  abroa<i,  witli 
a  not  fpiite  concealed  s<'oni  for  tlie  ()ld-fashioned  immigrant  whose 
hands  dug  deep  from  American  rock  the  wage  that  sustained 
their  native  land  through  so  many  a  battle  against  starvation 
and  t>rann\.  Wlien  that  master-mountebank  of  letters,  George 
Bernard  Sha\s,  look  occasion  to  liurl  his  grossest  insults  at  thes«" 
pioneers  and  their  de.scen<lants,  how  much  protest  was  there 
ever  heard  from  these  X«M)-Celts? 

"Ft  was  a  delight,  some  twenty  years  ago  in  America,  to  hail 
the  now  s|)irit  of  art  and  poetry  arising  in  Ireland.  Aubrey  de 
Vt-re  was  yielding  up  the  bardic  wand  of  'the  old  order,'  while 
from  off  the  Continent  came  the  i)romi)tings  of  tho  German 
Koiiianlicists  of  'the  Blue  Flower,'  and  the  symbolists  of  PVance 
and  Belgiiini,  to  tea<'h  a  W.  B.  Yeats,  an  Kthna  (\nrbery,  an 
'  A.  E.'  Russell  new  mediums  of  expression  and  interpretation  of 
the  racial  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Celt.  Knjjflish  poetry  at 
large  reeogni/.ed  it  as  an  opportune  occasion,  for  literature,  falling 
info  a  Byzantine  aridity,  showed  that  the  end  of  another  cycle 
was  at  hand.  In  the  plastic  arts  the  Celti<'  movement  was  both 
a  voice  and  a  a  in(li<'ation.  In  suggestion  and  rhythin  it  was  the 
nali\c  phrasing  of  the  visions  of  the  Impressionists  and  tho  tonal 
instini't  of  a  Brahms,  Charpentier,  and  Debussy." 

To  the  Irish  at  hom<' and  abroad,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  the  movement 
which  was  hailed  as  a  real  renaissance  now  seems  to  l)o  degenerat- 
ing into  a  sort  of  "old  do"  emporium: 

'To  the  Irish  at  home  and  abroad  the  movement  had  still 
dee]M'r  .signitir-ance;  for  tliem  it  was  a  real  renascence,  a  more 
«>r  less  definite  demon>lration  that  their  claims  to  be  an  artistic 
jKHjple  are  valid  and  sincere.  What  tliey  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish by  force  of  arms  and  argument  was  now  to  be  aci-om- 
plished  by  the  power  of  persuasion.  The  Celt,  known  to  letters 
and  the  stage  almost  only  as  a  comic  tigure,  suddenly  became-  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  ghostly,  tapestried  settings;  the  red-headed. 
fre<-kled-faced  blunderer,  through  the  i)ower  of  poetry  and  a  fad, 
was  IransMiogrihed  into  the  ha/.el-eye<l  dreamer  of  Tir-na' n-Oij, 
while  \\\v  iMjnnet  an<l  shawl  of  the  Widow  Mavhrec  vanished 
iiefore  the  more  athletic  sorrows  of  a  Drinlrti  and  a  (irdinne. 
For  all  that,  it  was  a  splendid  moment,  and  carp  as  we  do  at 
some  of  the  |)reteii>ions  of  latter-day  X«v>-Celts,  let  the  service 
of  their  leaders  In-  never  forgotten.  But,  alas!  the  X<'o-C«'lt  h.is 
now  become  a  syndicate.  He  dreams  no  more  apart;  he  |)ro- 
claims  himself  :i  i'o.r  i>ni>ii]i.  a  leader  in  theology  an<l  politics. 
^^^lal  was  at  first  an  inspiration  becomes  a  program,  and  again 
there  follows  the  breaking  of  heads  and  egg-shells.  'The 
Playlxiy'  turns  )>e<iagog:  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  btn-st  in 
upon  the  N'eo-Cells  "midsummer-night's  dream,' and  (h-lect  the 
middle-aged  poet  Yeats  putting  his  mist  into  mysticism,  like 
a  wiM-  old  alchemist  who  would  have  a  i)afent  medicine  to  sell. 

"Tlie  s|)len(li<l  moment  seems  over:  and  yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
Xeo-Ceitii-  bards  and  sages  who  know  all  things  ex<'e|)t  (Jaelic; 
wonderful  pagans,  and  druidic  huls  and  lassies  dro]>ping  their 
.S4'apulars,  bea<Is,  and  blest  medals  for  Tara  brooches  and 
undecipherable  o^h.-iins.  L(>ve  of  conntry  is  beautiful:  it  is 
espeeiailv  beautifid  when  that  country  is  unhappy  and  in  nee<l; 
but  when  the  siilht  have  banishe<I  the  angels,  and  the  Iove-go<l 
'  Lord  .Vntrus'  fakes  tlie  i>Ia«-e  of  the  I.,ord  Christ  in  more  than  on.' 
of  tiiese  dreamy  mouths,  it  would  be  well  to  look  before  j)raisiiiL;. 

'The  .Mascpie  of  the.  Tualhn  I)c  Dannatin  is  coming  to  a  cIos<', 
behind  n(>irdre  of  the  Sorrows,  of  Diarmuid  of  the  I/ive  S|H)t, 
and  Ntiada  of  the  Silver  Hand;  ••an  it  be  jxtssibh-  that  we  an> 
altout  to  discover  the  i-omposite  features  of  the  fabled  'Scotch- 
Irish'".'     George  Moore,  feathering  his  buzzard-wings  with  Zola, 


sweeps  over  the  Xeo-Celtic  field.  He  has  sighted  the  absurd  ex- 
aggeration into  which  the  movement  is  degenerating,  the  imita- 
tion, the  pretense,  the  second-hand  literary  clothing  from  the 
I^tin  Quarter  and  Unter  den  Linden,  and  the  swami  of  half- 
baked  Reds.  Radicals,  and  so-called  Realists  that  have  routed 
the  old  guard  of  Maeterlinck  and  Yeats  and  their  camp-followers. 
"It  seems  an  opportune  moment  to  ask  how  the  great  tra- 
dition of  Goldsmith,  Moore,  IMangan.  and  the  De  Veres  is  likely 
to  be  maintained." 

CHESTERTON   SEES   A   NEW    REASON    FOR 
GERMANY'S  \^  AR 

THE  GERM  AX  CHAXCELLOR,  in  trying  to  make  out 
a  new  case  for  his  cause  against  the  Allies,  furnishes 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  with  reason  to  ea.se  his  mind 
about  his  own  side's  eventual  success.  His  ease  residfs  from 
the  conviction  that  "  the  Prussians  are  the  reverse  of  easy."  F'or 
any  one  with  historic  memory  and  judgment,  he  declares  in  Th< 
Ilhislraied  London  Scw^  and  the  Xew  York  Atnoicon,  "there  is 
one  i^roof  of  Prussian  failure  which  is  at  once  startling  and 
final."  History  furnishes  another  in  the  case  of  "more  than  one 
of  the  Roman  f.mperors"  who  was  "in  the  habit  of  having  a 
triumph  whenever  he  could  not  have  a  \ictory.  .Vnd  certainly 
when  the  besiegers  took  Warsaw,  for  instance,  the  triumph  was 
as  empty — as  the  town."  But  the  "one"  proof  in  Chester- 
tonian  plu-ase  is  "more  cataclysmic  that  the  Rhine  choked  with 
corpses,  the  Kaiser  cutting  his  throat,  Berlin  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  Kiel  Canal  blown  up,  ships  and  ail."  The  reason 
for  this  elation  of  contidenci-  is  that  '"the  Prussian  has  spoken  of 
justice,"  and  consequently  "when  he  speaks  of  justic-e.  he  begins 
to  hope  for  mercy."  With  all  the  vigor  of  an  antagonist  buoyed 
up  by  the  conA-iction  of  A-ictory.  Mr.  Chesterton  analyzes  the 
enemy: 

"For  more  than  a  hundred  years  he  has  sprea<l  and  suimed 
himself  in  the  summer  of  mere  siiccess;  he  has  opeidy  exult*?d 
in  his  freedom  from  .scruple  and  religious  restraint ;  he  Ikks  pointed 
to  his  perjuries  as  other  men  point  to  their  promises.  He  has 
never  dreamed  of  answering  the  cliarge  that  he  was  false  and 
cruel  save  by  saying  that  he  is  cunning  and  strong.  Ho  has 
never  pretended  to  recognize  any  law.  human  or  divine,  save  in 
the  sense  that  possession  was  nine  points  of  it.  When  he  begins 
to  defend  himself  on  the  tenth  ])oint.  it  is  i)roof  that  he  has 
little  left  but  a  tenth.  When  the  Prussian  sa\  s  he  has  the  right 
to  do  a  thing,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  no  longer  the 
might  to  do  it. 

"And  this  is  proved  by  one  fact  which  is  staringly  .self-evi- 
dent: the  fact  that  all  his  ai)ologies  are  after-thoughts.  Some 
of  his  less  cautious  controversialists,  for  instan<-e.  claim  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Brussels  the  conquerors  found  e\idence 
that  they  ha<l  been  the  object  of  .some  conspira^-y — which  seems 
to  ha\e  been  little  more  than  some  preparations  for  defense, 
which  have  been  proved  very  necessary.  But,  in  any  case,  it 
\4  as  if  a  burglar  claimed  to  have  found  an  unfriendly  l(>Wer 
about  himself  along  with  the  bank-notes  in  a  locked  desk.  Even 
if  he  were  right,  he  would  have  no  right  to  be  right.  Similarh , 
Houston  Chamberlain,  that  tcilious  turncoat,  says,  in  a  pam- 
I)hlet  being  circulated  more  or  less  .secretly  in  England,  that  the 
French  iinaded  Belgium  before  the  Germans.  This  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  who  has  most  to  do  with  G«'rman  gov- 
ernment, this  Mr.  Chamberlain  (who  is  not  even  a  German)  or 
the  German  Chani-ellor".'  Th(>  whole  point  of  the  Chancellor's 
apology  was  a  contrast  l)etween  France  and  Germany,  by  which 
France  did  not  need  to  l>e  first  in  Belgium,  be<'ause  she  could 
'afford  to  wait.'  It  is  self-e\  ident  that  these  are  excuses  made 
up  long  after  the  crime,  and  therefore  worthless  excuses.  But 
they  are  growing  more  frequent,  more  apologetic,  and  more  con- 
fused every  day,  a.s  the  German  strength  slowly  weakens.  And 
alrea<ly  there  is  a  getieral  tendency  in  tlie  Cierman  press  to 
re])resent  the  whole  cpuirrel  as  some  sort  of  misunderstanding, 
at  least  as  a  matter  for  argument,  if  not  for  arbitration." 

Historically,  such  a  \iew  is  nonsense,  maintains  Mr.  Chester- 
ton, because  it  ignores  the  whole  historic  jieril  of  France  at  that 
particular  point.  And  to  talk  thus  belatedly  is  further  non- 
sense, because  it  seems  to  present  the  Germans  "as  if  they  had 
blundered  into  Belgium  or  into  the  war  because  they  thought 
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France  or  Belgiiuii  was  doing  something  neither  of  them 
ever  did." 

"It  is  nonsense  because  it  ignores  the  whole  historic  policy  of 
IVussia  along  the  Unes  of  which  she  has  struck  again  and  again. 
With  her  it  is  a  matter  of  princi[)h>  to  be  unprincipled.  Fred- 
erick tht>  (ircat  considered  it  a  piece  of  highly  artistic  humor  to 
enter  his  Austrian  enemy's  possessions  in  advance  of  his  own 
<leclaration  of  war,  as  if  lie  liad  run  on  Ijeforc  to  say  it  was 
coming.  Bismarck  not  onl\-  tore  up  his  own  scraps  of  paper, 
but  cheerfully  forged  other  people's  sci-aps  of  paper,  when  he 
wanted  to  precipitate  wai'. 
The  Germans  evident  1\-  do  not 
quite  understand  what  it  is  \vc 
ai'e  sajdng  about  them.  When 
we  sa.\'  tliey  were  guilty  of  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedent- 
ed treason  and  aggression,  we 
mean,  of  com-se,  that  these 
things  were  unprecedented 
and  extraordinary  among  civi- 
lized peoph'.  We  do  not  mean 
that  they  were  unprecedented 
or  extraordinary  among  bar- 
barians. We  did  not  know, 
natm'ally,  whether  Prussians 
would  do  these  particular 
things  or  not.  We  only  knew 
that  nobody  in  Eiu'ope  except 
Prussians  would  do  them. 
Among  the  phrases  upon  theii* 
side  ^\hich  are  cropping  up 
more  and  more  commonly  is 
the  phrase  about  the  forty 
yeai-s.  They  say  they  have 
kept  the  peace  for  that  period; 
and  they  olfer  it  as  proving 
that  they  did  not  make  the 
present  war.  Unfortunateh 
it  pro\'es  exactly  the  opposite. 
War  is  not  a  thing  at  all;  war 
is  the  incompatibility  of  two 
things,  one  or  othei-  of  which 
the  wai"  will  make  assmed.  In 
this  sense,  of  com'se,  neither 
the  Germans  nor  any  one  else 
e\'er  wanted  war.  They  want- 
ed domination.  Now,  it  is 
quite  ol)\'ious  that  until  to- 
ward the  end  of  that  forty 
years  tlieir  domination  was 
assured. 

"They  had  no  need  of  a  new 
war;  and  tiie  few  wars  that 
occurred  elsewhere  affected 
Germany  fa\orabl\ ,  if  at  all. 
Her    princij)al    rival,    Russia, 

was  wounded  in  the  .Japanese  War.  Her  principal  ally,  Turkey, 
was  victorious  in  the  CJreco-Tm-kish  Wai*.  TIio  period  of  Ger- 
man power,  and  therefore  of  German  peace,  stretches  down 
to  the  success  of  Austria  in  the  Bosnian  aft'air.  Then  things 
began  to  go  wTong  with  the  German  policy  in  Europe?  Italy 
attacked  the  Turk  in  Africa;  the  Balkans  attacked  him  in 
Fiurope;  he  fell.  France  began  to  ha\e  her  own  way  in  JMo- 
rocco;  England  stood  firm  on  Agadir.  There  A\as  only  one 
State'that  was  relatively  losing  its  preponderance  in  Europe  by 
the  processes  of  peace.  It  was  that  State  that  went  to  Avar. 
If  Prussia  had  got  into  some  war  twenty  years  ago,  it  might 
have  been  for  some  ideal.  If  Prussia  had  kept  the  peace  a  year 
ago,  it  might  have  been  for  some  scruple.  But  the  very  dates 
prove  that  when  she  did  not  fight  for  ascendency,  it  was  simply 
because  she  had  it.  She  was  perpetually  telling  us  that  she 
had  it.  On  this,  as  on  every  other  point,  her  new  cry  is  quite 
new,  and  born  of  naked  fear.  She  boasted  of  wars;  she  never 
boas'ted  of  peace  until  she  came  to  plead  for  it." 

Polishing  off  the  argument  in  a  sentence,  IMr.  Chesterton  de- 
clares that  "Germany  went  to  war  because  other  nations  began 
to  behave  as  if  tliey  were  independent  nations." 

"Bismarck,  in  a  saner  Germany,  said  he  would  not  give  the 
bones  of  a  Pomeranian  grenadier  to  settle  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. His  successors  ha\e  given  the  bones  of^  many  Pomeranian 
grenadiers  merely  to  avenge  its  being  settled." 


Defendant  (.Beth.mann-Hollweg;  IN  the  Box — -"Oil.  veil,  you 
see,  it  vas  like  zis.  VV  did  not  vant  to  fight  at  a-a-all!  !  Vc  jast  in- 
faded  iind  smasht-op  and  purnt  dc  towns  und  Aillatclies  prcauac  Bel- 
gium itself  had  prokcn  its  ncudralidij  !  '  How  do  ve  know  dat  ?  '  -  Vy! 
pccausc  re  found  it  oudt  vcn  ve  got  to  Brosscls  some  tccks  later! ! " 

— Reed  in  The  Bystander  (London). 


DRAMATIZING  BILLY  SUNDAY 

IT  WAS  A  FOKEGONE  COXCLUSiOX  that  Billy  Sunday 
should  be  dramatized.  P«>ople  who  have  thought  of  him 
only  as  a  figure  of  melodrama  will  ha\  c  to  confess  that  he  is 
that  and  more,  for  the  gi'eatest  .slang-slinger  of  tlie  dramatic 
world  was  not  able  to  recreate  Billy  Sunday  and  make  him  live 
on  the  stage  with  tlie  same  A-itality  that  he  fills  out  liis  true 
person.     "George    Cohan    has    forced    a    comparison    between 

liimself  and  his  greatest  rival 
in  the  use  of  dramatic  slang," 
sajs  the  new  critic  of  the 
XeAV  York  Tribune,  He\"WOod 
Broun,  "and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  George  and 
not  Bill\  w  lio  cracks  imder 
the  strain."  The  new  piece 
produced  at  the  Astor  Thea- 
ter from  the  pen  of  the  versa- 
tile playwTight  is  called  "Hit- 
the-Trail  Holliday."  Before 
seeing  it  Mr.  Brotin  was  con- 
A-inced  that  Cohan  had  clibsen 
a  character  whom  he  could 
roimd  out  to  the  last  detail, 
tiiat  the  author  of  "Get-Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford"  could  be 
"just  as  collo(iuial,  just  as 
racy,  and  just  as  irreverent  as 
the  invader  of  Pater.son."  But 
the  plaj'  "w-as  a  triumph  for 
Billy  Simday": 

"Billy  Sunday  once  said: 
"I've  got  a  gospel-gun  that 
shoots  straight.  It's  loaded 
with  rough-on-rats.  ipecac, 
rock  salt,  dynamite,  and 
barbed  wire.'  The  Cohan 
heavy  ordnance,  so  we  had 
imagined,  could  shoot  all  that 
and  more.  We  were  mistaken. 
George  Cohan  has  neither  the 
))unch  nor  the  pace  of  Billy 
Sunday. 

■"The  conflict  between  the 
men  had  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  on  ac(^ount  of  the  simi- 
larity in  method  and  \iew- 
point.  It  is  true  that  Cohan 
waved  the  flag  first,  but  Billy  Sunday  has  waved  it  liarder. 
"In  one  respect  the  playwright  has  an  advantage  over  the 
preacher.  Billy  tells  folk  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  George 
Cohan  draws  his  heroines  straight  upon  the  ideal  set  b\  Sunday. 
Cohan  fashions  his  heroes  also  on  Billy's  specifications,  but  his 
men  are  drawn  from  the  great  and  democratic  army  of  the 
damned,  whi(;h  interests  both  George  and  Billy  mucli  more  than 
the  small  and  selected  company  of  the  colorless  elect.  Sunday, 
for  instance,  could  preacli  a  whole  sermr)n  al)Out  Wallingfonl 
or  Broad  ICG!/  Jones,  and  get  just  as  much  and  more  out  of  ihe 
material  than  Cohan. 

"But  it  is  in  language  that  the  superiority  of  Sunday  is  most 
evident.  The  catchwords  of  preacher  and  pla\wright  are 
similar.  The  rule  of  both  is  when  in  doubt  go  to  hell.  Billy's 
hell  sizzles,  but  Cohan's  lias  been  burned  out  these  many  years, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  ask  the  dramatist  to  warm  it  up  for  each 
new  play. 

"Both  men  have  the  same  hell,  of  course,  but  it  is  %  iewed  from 
different  asjjects.  Colian  has  developed  his  along  farce-come<ly 
lines,  while  Sunday's  hell  is  wholly  melodramatic. 

"'Do  you  think  that  because  you  say  there  i.sn't  any  fire  in 
hell  that  turns  the  ho.se  on  it?'  is  a  typical  Sunday  sentence. 
'Aw,  you  go  to  hell.'  is  what  a  Cohan  chara<'ter  says  in  order  to 

leave  the  atidience  laughing  as  he  makes  his  exit 

"All  in  all,  we  believe  that  Sunday  has  more  of  the  dramatic 
instinct  than  Cohan." 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


DRASTIC  MOVE  AGAINST  GERMAN  MISSIONARIES  IN  INDIA 


IT  SPEAKS  SOMETHING  for  British  tolerance  that  hun- 
dreds of  German  missionaries  in  India  have  been  permitted 
to  continue  their  work  unmolested  thus  far,  and  it  speaks 
something  for  the  German  missionaries  that  their  critifs  who 
want  them  interned  can  point  to  few  abuses  of  this  hospitality 
and  must  base  their  demand  chiefly  on  the  chance  the  Teutons 
have  to  do  e\'il  if  thej-  were  so  inclined.  But  public  opinion  in 
India  demands  "a  complete  sweep  of  enemy  aliens,  mission- 
jir\-  or  otherwise,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Xineteenlh  Century  and 
After  (Auerust).  Leading  papers  like  The  Pioneer,  together  with 
the  European  Association  in  India,  have  asked  for  action,  and 
even  British  missionaries  admit  that  "leniency  in  this  connection 
is  mispla<^-ed."  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Miller,  head  of  the 
Ma<^lras  Christian  College,  points  out  that  '"the  course  which 
would  give  most  pleasure  to  everj'  one  who  looks  at  the  matter 
from  a  Christian  standpoint  would  be  to  allow  the  German 
missionaries  to  remain  at  their  posts.  But  the  path  of  duty  is 
not  always  a  pleasant  path,  and  the  facts  must  be  faced." 
These  re<tommendations  are  supported  by  Mr.  Austin  Chamber- 
lain, Secretary'  of  State  for  India,  who  reported  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Common.s  that  representations  from  India  showed  the  time  had 
come  to  take  greater  precautions  against  abuse  of  the  leniency 
hitherto  shown.  The  Xindanth  Cr^/i/rj/ writer,  A.  Yusuf  Ali, 
believes  the  situation  should  be  immediately  taken  in  hand,  "for 
the  tranquillity  of  India,  and  for  saving  the  German  mission- 
aries from  false  temptations  and  opportunities  which  they  would 
not  be  (Jerman  if  they  did  not  utilize."  The  German  mission- 
arie.s,  then,  it  seems,  are  destined  to  mingle  with  the  other 
"enemy  aliens  in  India,  whatever  their  calling  or  sex,"  who  are 
to  be  "interned  or  cleared  out  of  India,  subject  only  to  just  in- 
dividual ext'mptions  sparingly  granted  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  highest  authorities."  The  indictment  affecting  those  Ger- 
mans doing  mi.ssionary  work  falls  under  five  heads: 

"(1)  The  German  missionary  propaganda  in  India  is  active 
and  wid«»-sprea<L 

"  (2)  Its  «'hiof  influence  is  exerted  on  the  lowest  classes,  whose 
ignorance  and  remoteness  from  educated  opinion  make  them 
ea.sy  victims  to  any  j)oliti<'al  suggestions  hostile  to  our  Empire. 

"  (.'i)  There  are  unlimited  opportimities  for  the  hostile  exercise 
of  such  influence  through  education,  prcacliing,  medical  services, 
and  industrial  <'stahlishmfnts  or  agricultural  colonies,  and  very 
limited  means  for  the  detection  of  any  abuse  of  such  influence. 

"(4)  The  policy  of  trust  has  a<tually  l>een  proved  to  be  a 
fuilurf,  as  Cicrnum  missionaries  ha\e  more  than  once  broken 
their  jMirolc,  and  somr  lmv««  been  discovered  to  be  officers  in 
the  German  LmutatHrm. 

"(5)  Thf  difficulties  in  the  way  of  wholesale  internment  are 
real,  but  are  not  insui>eral)le." 

Figures  pre.seuted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Parliament  show 
that  there  were  627  enemy  alien  missionaries  in  India,  of  whom 
only  115,  in  April,  were  interned.  Seventy  others  were  com- 
pulsorily  residing  in  sp«vified  places,  but  the  remaining  442 
were  "at  liberty,  and  at  their  posts  on  parole  on  condition  of 
g(M)d  behavior."  The  psychological  situation  from  the  British 
standpoint  is  analyzed  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  in  this  way: 

■'I  suppose  that  the  115  who  were  interned  were  really  treated 
as  prisoners  in  honorable  captivity,  and  not  allowed  any  inter- 
course with  the  population  at  large,  if  the  seventy  who  were 
compulsorily  residing  in  specified  places  were  residing  in  places 
where  their  chief  influence  lay,  as  is  j)roliable.  their  powers  of 
mischief  were  not  much  diminished.  The  mischief  hes  in  their 
influence  and  their  mental  attitude,  not  in  any  suspicious  move- 
ments, or  in  any  secrets  of  war  that  they  are  likely  to  possess  or 


communicate  to  the  enemy.  As  regards  the  men  at  their  posts 
on  parole,  'on  condition  of  good  behavior,'  it  would  be  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  any  definition  of  good  behavior  has  in  that 
connection  been  laid  doxsTi.  Would  the  singing  of  the  '  Wacht  am 
Hhein'  be  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  condition?  Would  a 
sympathetic  exposition  of  German  Knltur  in  a  sermon  or  in 
conversation  constitute  a  brea<:'h  of  parole?  No  trading  is 
allowed  with  enemy  aliens.  What  about  the  ordinary  trade- 
rplations  of  these  enemj-  alien  missionaries  with  butchers,  bakers, 
and  the  suppliers  of  provisions  and  every-day  necessities  of  life? 
-V  parole  is  easy  to  keep  and  easy  to  enforce  when  it  refers  to  a 
definite  physical  act  like  taking  part  in  actual  warfare.  How 
can  religious,  moral,  educational,  and  medical  services  be 
rfndered  to  British  subjects  by  enemy  aliens,  and  yet  the  enemy 
sympathies  in  them  be  duly  neutralized?  And,  if  such  sympa- 
thies appear,  as  they  are  bound  to  appear,  how  are  they  to  be 
detected  by  an  ordinary  village  watchman,  or  chankidar? 

"The  vast  majority  of  enemy  missionaries  live  in  remote 
villages,  screened  from  the  observation  of  tlie  higher  authorities, 
who  alone  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  subtle  shades  by  which  a 
sermon  or  con\-ersation  can  pass  from  the  religious  sphere  and 
assume  a  political  character.  The  simple,  ignorant  Indian 
villager  or  chaukidar  can  understand  if  an  enemy  alien  is  told  to 
leave  because  he  is  an  enemy.  If  the  enemy  remains  surrepti- 
tiously, he  can  also  understand  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  hand 
him  up,  or  at  least  to  keep  himself  from  being  mixed  up  with  him. 
But  when  he  is  actually  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  stay  'at 
his  post'  actively  performing  his  ministrations,  the  villager  is 
bewildered.  He  can  only  interpret  the  fact  on  one  of  two  sup- 
positions. Either  the  .^vicar  approves  of  him  and  his  doings  and 
desires  that  his  ministrations  should  be  continued  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  performed,  or  else  the  svicar  has  resigned  its 
authority  and  it  would  be  expedient  to  submit  to  the  new  author- 
ity of  these  people.  It  is  evident  that  they  and  their  people  speak 
and  act  against  the  svicar.  If  the  svicar  washed  to  remain,  the^ 
would  be  turned  out.  The  svicar  wishes  them  to  remain;  it  has 
withdrawn  its  authority,  and  transferred  it  to  the  German." 

The  very  virtues  of  the  German  missionaries  turn  to  vices, 
from  the  British  standpoint,  when  the  two  nations  become 
enemies: 

"We  knew  that  the  Germans  have  a  great  facility  for  languages 
and  for  outward  adaptability.  Their  missionaries  in  India  have 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  out-of-the-way  dialects,  and  of  the 
ways  of  primitive  folk,  than  any  other  class  of  Europeans. 
Their  women  cling  to  simple  ideas  of  domesticity  which  contrast 
strongly  with  the  lives  of  women  of  the  official  classes,  and  they 
have  a  hold  on  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation which  must  be  felt  to  be  realized.  Their  ideas  of  missions 
are  practical,  and  in  educating  the  girls  of  their  converts  they 
hold  in  view  the  three  K's  rather  than  the  three  Wa—Kiichr. 
Kinder,  Kirche — cooking,  children,  and  religion.  In  educating 
their  men-converts  and  boys  they  aim  at  simple  occupations 
providing  means  of  livelihood — agriculture,  fruit-culture,  and 
skilled  manual  labor  suited  to  the  country,  such  as  weaving, 
tiling,  or  carpentry.  Their  medical  missionaries  use  the  re- 
sources of  Western  science,  but  are  known  to  the  countrv- 
side  for  some  simjile  e\ery-day  remedy  which  every  one  is  seeking 
after.  The  Ghazipur  cure  for  snake-bite  was  compounded  by  a 
( Jerman  missionary.  I  am  not  prepared  to  \ouch  for  its  scientific- 
efficacy,  but  it  is  a  household  word  among  the  rustics  in  the 
Eastern  districts  of  the  United  Provinces. 

"With  all  these  methods  of  acquiring  influence  thev  combine 
as  thorough  an  organization  in  this  a.s  in  other  departments  of 
their  actuities.  Only  two  years  ago  the  twentv-five  vears' 
jul)ilee  of  the  German  Emperor's  reign  was  celebrated  by  a' great 
national  gift  (the  Kaiscrspende)  to  promote  Christian  "missions 
in  German  colonies  and  protectorates.  Both  Protestants  and 
Itomau  Catholics  participated,  and  tlie  nionev  was  divided  under 
a  scheme  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  German  Emperor.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  political  motives  behind 
this.  Many  of  the  missionary  societies  which  benefited  from  the 
fund  have  an  active  propaganda  in. India.     Allowing  that  this 
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propaganda  was  purely  religious  before  war  broke  out,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  national  sentiment  and  war  sentiment  would 
not  give  color  to  it  during  the  fierce  struggle  which  is  now  raging 
all  over  the  world." 


THE  CATHOLIC  IMMIGRANT  PROBLEM 

How  WEIGHTY  is  the  problem  of  the  Catholic  immi- 
grant may  be  judged  from  the  fact  tliat  more  than 
()OC),0(X)  out  of  every  million  of  the  12.(>00,000  aliens 
arriving  in  the  United  States  since  1901,  it  is  estimated,  are  of 
this  faith.  Even  non-Catholic  writers  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  keeping  these  people  Catholic,  we  are  renunded  by  The 
Catholic  Mind  (^New  York),  wliich  says  that  it  will  become  even 
heavier  after  the  war,  when  "greater  throngs  of  immigrants 
than  ever  will  be  leaving  their  war-riven,  hea%ily  taxed  coun- 
tries." In  order  to  show  how  the  Catholic  immigrant  has  fared 
religiously  hitherto,  this  journal  publishes  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
read  before  the  American  Federation  of  CathoUc  Societies  b\ 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  C.  Kelley,  President  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society.  Two  statements  of  this  authority  are  of 
particular  interest  to  non-Catholic  readers.  First,  he  charges 
that  Catholics  "have  not  gone  seriously  into  social  work";  and 
secondly,  he  urges  them  to  set  about  a  proper  understanding 
and  acquirement  of  the  ways  and  means  of  non-sectarian  social- 
service  organizations.  Moreo\er,  he  intimates  that  the  point 
of  view  of  his  coreligionists  on  these  societies  is  "one  of  too  much 
suspicion  without  in\estigation."  "We  ought  to  find  out  the 
good  in  these  agencies  and  see  if  we  can't  cooperate  more,"  he 
quotes  as  the  words  of  a  priest  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  a  larger 
city,  who  belie\es  in  having  paid  Catholic  workers  to  "keep  in 
touch  with  all  non-sectarian  charities." 

The  immigrants  of  his  Church  are  di%'ided  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kelley 
into  two  gi'oups — the  " self-supporting"  and  the  "missionary." 
Composing  the  former  are  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  French- 
C'anadians,  and  the  Poles  and  other  Sla\s.  Wherever  they  settle 
"they  themselves  sohe  the  problem  of  religious  care."  Where 
the  Catholic  Church  suffers  losses,  even  in  the  "self-supporting" 
group,  is  in  "the  small  towns  in  the  small  riu-al  districts"  in 
which  the  immigrants  scatter: 

"It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  people  living  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  miles  from  a  church  are  going  to  hand  down  the  legacy 
of  their  religion  to  their  grandchildren.  The  Catholic  names 
found  on  the  rosters  of  non-Catholic  chiu'ches  are  the  'fallen- 
aways'  of  this  class,  but  most  of  them  swell  the  ranks  of  in- 
different ism.  It  is  true  to  saj^  that  we  have  had  many  losses; 
but  these  losses  can  be  traced  to  the  scattered.  I  deny  that  there 
ha\'e  been  great  losses  due  to  neglect  in  the  cities  or  in  es- 
tablished parishes.  There  will  always  be  losses  everj'where, 
but  not  losses  due  to  neglect.  For  the  scattered  immigrants, 
liowever,  we  could  have  done  better." 

The  heaviest  losses  are  in  what  he  calls  the  "missionary 
j,,.oup" — the  immigrants  who  ha%e  to  be  labored  with  by  mis- 
sionaries to  retain  them  in  their  own  church.  The  chief  mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  the  Italians,  the  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest, 
and  the  Slavs  in  the  mining  regions.  He  admits  that  the 
Italians  liere  are  "just  as  Catholic  here  as  they  were  in  Italy," 
where  they  have  suffered  under  a  "war  of  irreligion"  that  Ls 
described  as  "terrible."  The  problem  of  the  Italian  Catholic  im- 
migrant.-must  be  settled  through  the  Catholic  schools.  Dr.  Kelley 
holds,  and  it  "must  be  settled  quickly,  for  it  is  grownng  on  our 
hands,  and  of  all  the  immigi'ants  who  come  to  the  United  States 
the  Italian  is  the  one  who  is  least  tenacious  of  the  language  and 
traditions  that  bind  him  to  the  best  that  was  in  his  own  country." 
We  read  then: 

'  "Mexicans  settle  usually  on  the  ranches,  and  are  Catholic 
in  name,  at  least.  They  vn\\  not  go  to  mass  even  when  they 
.-ome  into  the  lai-ge  cities,  but  they  wiU  hold  to  then-  traditions; 
and  through  their  traditions  hold,  at  least,  to  the  substance  of 
the  faith      They   will  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools. 


The  Churt'h  Extension  Society  has  proved  that.  In  even  the 
poor  little  huts  that  we  often  ha\'e  erecded  for  them  as  schools 
they  have  crowded  their  children,  often  leaving  the  comfortable 
non-Catholic  schools.  We  (ran  sa\'e  the  Mexicans  who  have 
settled  in  America,  if  we  can  get  schools  for  them;  and,  more  than 
that,  we  can  make  their  children  supporters  of  the  Church  and 

good  American  citizens 

"In  this  group  1  class  the  Ruthenians  and  Slavic  people  who 
belong  to  other  Uniate  rites  than  the  Latin.  All  these  peoj)le 
are  subjected  to  the  proselyting  influence  of  Russia.  How  few 
of  us  know  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Russian  Government  to  sul)sidize  the  so-<*alled  Orthodox  mission- 
aries in  an  effort  to  win  over  to  schism  all  the  non-Roman  Rite 
Slavs,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  successful.  To-<lay 
the  Church  has  organized  a  Greek  diocese  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  situation  is  constantly  improving." 


SEA-CURE  FOR  THEOLOGIANS 

THE  LUTHERANS,  who  are  a  much -divided  body 
doctrinaUj-,  are  also  much  animated  by  a  desire  for 
unity.  Hitherto  they  have  failed  to  reach  any  basis  of 
agreement.  One  of  their  number,  CNidently  a  humorist.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Kunzmaim,  of  Philadelpliia,  suggests  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  send  all  its  warring  di\ines  and  disagreeing  theologians 
far  out  to  sea  on  a  ship  with  a  ro\ing  commission  to  stay  out  of 
port  until  the  elements  in  the  minds  of  the  contending  factions 
are  completely  reconciled.  This  proposal,  thinks  the  Macon 
Daily  Telegraph,  would  have  distinct  possibilities  if  only  "the 
passengers  did  not  scuttle  the  ship  during  the  heat  of  controversy, 
which  would  have  to  precede  final  agreement."  The  plight  of 
the  Lutherans  is  not  unique,  howe%'er,  as  the  Macon  writer 
shows  by  a  glance  at  religious  differences  in  other  folds: 

"There  is  nothing  men  are  so  bitterly  at  variance  over  at 
heart  as  the  little  differences  in  theology.  The  smaller  the  real 
differences  the  more  iron-bound  their  convictions,  the  more 
aggressive  their  evangelical  propaganda. 

"Whether  the  whale  really  swallowed  Jonah  or  not  has  been 
the  issue  upon  wliich  many  a  lifelong  enmity  and  family  feud 
have  been  founded  along  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of 
Puritan  (so-called)  New  England  in  days  gone  by,  while  the 
theory  as  to  the  damnation  of  unborn  babes,  predestination,  and 
foreordination,  we  believe  the  official  names  are,  haye  riven 
Scotland,  even  in  recent  times,  to  its  very  core  in  community 
after  community.  Mohammed  put  thousands  to  death  b\-  the 
sword,  not  because  they  didn't  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Allah, 
who  is  God,  but  because  thej'  refused  to  relinquish  a  doul)t  as 
to  Mohammed's  warrant  to  speak  for  him.  Thousands  died 
cheerfuUj-  and  stubbornly  because  of  what  in  the  practical  aspect 
might  be  classified  as  a  minor  detail. 

"The  Baptist  brother  says  the  Christian,  to  be  a  Baptist, 
must  be  immersed,  and  the  Methodist  as  stoutly  maintains  that 
the  sprinkling  of  water  carries  out  the  symbol  eijually  as  well. 
Both  denominations  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  but  who  is 
so  rash  as  to  say  that  they  could  ever  get  together  as  one  denom- 
ination with  that  barrier  in  the  way? 

"The  High  Church  of  England  and  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Rome  have  almost  everything  in  common  except  that  the 
sovereignty  .of  the  Holy  Father  at  the  Vatican  is  in  no  way 
recognized  by  the  former,  while  the  Greek  Church  has  so  many 
similar  beliefs  and  faiths  to  the  Roman  Catholic*  that  to  the  less 
than  expertlj'  and  professionally  informed  mind  the  only  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  that  one  is  presided  over  by  a  Pope  and  the 
other  by  a  Metropolitan.  And  so  it  goes — they  all  dift'er  on 
something. 

"Secure  in  our  beliefs,  we  have  more  churches  than  schools  in 
many  sections,  with  infinitely  more  money  spent  on  the  indi- 
\'idual  buildings,  because  our  own  special  brand  of  church  must 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

"The  Lutherans  want  to  get  together  and  unite  all  their 
churches,  which  is  a  fine  thing,  for  the  Lutherans  are  pious, 
generally  deeply  religious  people,  and  for  them  to  be  united 
as  one  great  body  would  undoubtedh*  help  the  general  condition 
of  American  Christianity — but  they  are  so  split  up  over  lictlo 
details,  little  clinging  lichens  of  belief  and  dogma,  that  the  sug- 
gestion is  seriously  made  that  the  leaders  be  all  sent  to  sea  and 
made  to  stay  there  until  they  agree. 

"Not  so  bad  an  idea  after  all.     Personal  contact  does  many 
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things  formal  eloquence  can  not  even  attempt — and  to  those  wlm 
Iwlieve  in  the  power  of  prayer  the  opportunity  for  joint  sup- 
plication would  he  so  constantly  availahle  that  the  fullest 
liarrnonizinK  effect  of  j)rayinK  in  concert  would  be  rea^-hed  on 
e\ery  occasion.  Prett\  poofl  idea — recommended  to  a  good 
many  other  denominations  separated  from  each  (»thcr  l\v  merely 
hair-line  boundaries.     This  is  an  age  of  concentration." 


DEATH  OF   IHE  ARMENIAN  PEOPLE 

IT  IS  A  I'KRIOD  nuirking  the  death  r»f  nations,  and  the  one 
l(»  reju-h  the  goal  Hrst  seems  to  be  the  victim  of  {he  Jalinil 
which  was  to  overwhelm  the  Allies.  Instead  of  having  any 
such  residl.  the  \\<>\\  War  is  merely  extinguishing  the  ra<'e  wjio 
were  Christians  when  our  ancestors  were  offering  heathen  .sacri- 
lices  in  the  dense  forests  of  Kurope.  "Turkey  is  now  in  the 
act  of  murdering  .Vrmenia.  and  slie  has  almost  completed  her 
work,"  says  Vincent  ^  ardum  in  the  New  York  'J'imr.s.  All  able- 
liodied  males,  we  are  told,  have  been  imprest  into  the  army,  where 
the\  have  met  their  d«alh;  or  the\  ha\c  perished  in  prisons  or 
on  the  galloNvs.  Old  men,  women,  and  chihlren  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  homes  and  sent  into  exile  toward  .Vrabia. 
where  they  ncNcr  arrive.  Death  from  starvation  or  from  the 
attjwks  of  |)lundering  Mohammedans  overtakes  most  of  them. 
The  .\merican  Armenian  Helief  Fund  Committee  issues  in  'I'hr 
CliiinhiiKiii  iNew  Vorki  a  letter  dated  Constantinople,  .June  l.'>, 
191"),  and  purporting  to  come  from  "a  high  authority  whose 
worfl  i-  not  lo  be  doulited."      We  fpiote: 

•"The  public  in  Ameri«'a  are  unaware  of  the  great  crisis  through 
which  tile  .\rMieniaii  nation  in  Turke_\  is  j>assing  at  preseni. 
Indeed,  our  knowledge  of  the  a<-lual  condition  of  I  he  |)ro\inie-; 
is  very  little,  because  of  the  strict  cen.sorship  to  which  coni- 
rminii-aiioiis  with  the  interior  are  subjected,  and  because  of  the 
alooiiiie  iMterdi<-iion  against  lra\elingon  the  part  of  .Vrmenians; 
yet  you  will  lia\e  an  idea  of  what  we  knttw  already.  TJie 
.\rmeniaii  luilion  is  dwindling  lu'lwecn  life  and  death  at  this 
iiioiiieiil  ill  c\ery  part  of  Turkey.  1  will  pa.ss  o\t'r  the  mi.s«'r_\ 
cuiised  ii\  arbitrai\  loiiHscations.  the  ra\ages  of  typhus,  the 
cons  •ri|ttion  of  men  iH-lwcen  eightet-n  and  tifty,  and  the  im- 
prisonment anrl  exile  during  the  last  two  months  of  thousands 
of  Armenian^,  .\ltout  I  he  beginning  of  .\pril.  immediately  after 
I  he  esenls  of  Van,  .\rmeiiiiin  houses,  .schools,  clmrclies.  and 
<iioce.siin  ottices  were  searched,  by  the  (irder  of  the  Cenlral 
( ION erniiieiil ,  e\eii  in  the  pooi'esl  country  corners,  and  <*onse- 
ipienilv  iiiaiiv  |)eople  were  thrown  into  prison  foi*  jiossessing 
arms,  which  were  hitherto  permitted,  and  for  books  and  pictures 
public|_\  sold.  In  the  jails  of  Ca'sarea  alone  ")(K)  .Xrnn-nians  are 
incarceraled  lo-da.\.  besides  those  who  ha\e  been  exiled,  b\ 
administrative  orders  ord\  and  without  an\  guilt,  to  places 
inhabited  solely  l»y  .Moslems.  Hut  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
much  milder  than  that  c»f  the  provinces  of  Cilicia  and  of  those 
bordering/  ihe  ( 'aiicasiis.  Tlu'  Turkish  ( loxerniiu'nt  is  execiiliiitr 
t()-tia\  I  he  plan  of  si-atteiing  the  .Armenians  of  the  .\rmeniaii 
|»rovini'e..  profiting  from  (he  troubles  of  the  Kuropean  Powers 
and  frfim  the  ac(piiescenc«'  of  (brmanx  and  .\iistria.  This 
scheme  be','an  to  be  carried  out  lirst  in  ('ilicia.  The  whole  of 
the  (>o]>uhition  of  Zeitun.  l>ortyol,  and  its  neighborhood,  and  the 
greater  part  tif  tlio.s«'  of  Marash  and  llass;inbeyi\  were  d<'ported 
l'orcili|_\    and   without    iiotici' 

■"The  condition  of-  the  .\rnn'nians  is  extremely  aggravated 
since  m\  last  letter.  It  is  not  the  .\rmenian  po))ulation  of 
( 'ili<'ia  onl\  which  has  lufn  de|M>rted  wholesale  and  exiled  t<i  tlu' 
deserts.  Armenian  communities  from  all  the  |)ro\inces  of 
.Vrmenia  from  Kr/.t-rum.  Trebizond,  Si\as,  Kharput.  Hitlis, 
Van,  an<l  Diarbekir,  also  from  Samsun,  Cjpsarea,  and  Ourfa  a 
population  of  l,.')(M),tKK>  .-ire  marching  lo-da\.  the  stick  ot 
forced  pilgrimage  in  hand,  towani  the  .Mesojiotamian  wilderness, 
lo  live  among  .Vrabian  ami  Kurdish  sa\age  tribes.  It  is  evident 
that  these  poor  p«>oi)le  can  take  with  them  onl_\  a  little  of  tlieir 
i;<Mids  and  proiM-rlv,  owing  to  the  impossibilit.\  of  transportation 
and  the  ins»>curity  of  traveling.  Very  few  of  tluin  will  Im-  al>le 
to  reu<"h  the  spots  designated  for  their  exile,  and  those  who  do 
will  iM^rish  from  starvation,  if  no  immediate  relief  rejwhes  tht-m. 
There  are  no  means  of  communicating  with  the  iM'o|)|e  in  the 
l)rf}\  inces,  as  the  scattere<l  peoj)le  are  not  iwrmitted  to  send  any 
telegraphic  di.spatehes.  However,  we  hop«>  that  it  will  not  take 
v»>ry  long  to  find  out  their  present  locations  and  to  reaeh  them 


somehow  or  other.  1  trust  that  the  Armenians  of  Ameri«'a  will 
hasten,  on  being  informed  of  this  distre.ss  of  their  parents, 
children,  and  relatives,  to  send  us  funds,  so  that  their  lives  may 
be  saved.  1  hope  also  that  the  American  charitable  public,  on 
hearing  the  condition  of  this  ill-fated  nation,  already  in  the 
throes  of  death,  will  not  refuse  its  helping  hand.  Immediate 
action  is  necessary.  Every  day  that  passes  carries  awav  many 
victims  of  starvation.  It  would  be  superliuous  to  add  anything 
more.  You  may  conceive  from  these  hues  that  we  are  facing  tJie 
extermination  of  a  nation.  Is  it  that  (iod  Almighty,  not  deeming 
sufficient  the  unhmiled  sufferings  of  this  i)eopU'  in  the  past  ages, 
has  left  the  bitterest  cup  to  be  ta.sted  in  this  twentieth  centurj? 
It  is  in  the  name  of  a  starving  i)opulation  of  l..")(H).()(K)  that  urgent 
appeals  shouhl  be  made  to  the  cliarilal)le  public  of  .\merica." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  prints  a  dispatch  from  Sofia,  Bulgaria, 
giving  an  aecount  of  the  ac'tivities  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  the 
American  Airtbassador  to  Tiu-key,  who  recently  made  an  offer 
to  the  Turkish  Government  to  raise  S;l,000,O()0  to  transport  lo 
America  the  Armenians  who  thus  far  have  escaped  the  general 
massacres: 

'"Enver  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Talaat  Bey,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  accepted  the  oft'er,  and  September  :{  the  Am- 
liassador  asked  the  (Jovernment  at  Washington  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  .Americans,  whom  he  recommended,  to  take 
charge  of  the  great  undertaking.  Mr.  Morgenthau  declined, 
however,  to  give  me  their  names  when  1  .saw  him  recently  in 
Constantinople. 

'■"Since  Mav,"  said  the  Ambassador,  '.'5.")(),()()0  Armenians 
have  been  slaughtered  or  have  died  of  starvation.  There  are 
ooO.OOO  Armenians  who  could  now  be  sent  to  America,  and  we 
need  h(>lp  to  save  them.  One  million  dollars  is  too  little  for  the 
jMirpo.se  of  transporting  them,  as  it  takes  ."^100  to  e(juip.  feed, 
and  transport  one  man.  Perhaps  !?r).()f)0.()(X»  will  be  necessar.v. 
I  should  like  to  see  each  of  the  Western  States  raise  a  fund  to 
eipiip  a  siiip  to  bring  the  numl>er  of  settlers  it  wants.  The 
.\rmenians  are  a  moral,  hard-working  race,  and  would  make 
good  citizens  to  settle  the  less  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
Western  States." 

"Turks  admit  that  the  Armenian  persecution  is  the  Hrst  step 
in  a  j)lan  to  get  rid  of  (Christians,  and  that  (Ireeks  will  come 
next.  Jews  also  are  marked  for  slaughter  or  expidsion.  .\ineri- 
can  missionaries  must  also  be  driven  out.  for  Turkev  henceforth 
is  to  be  for  Tiu-ks  alone.  The  Sheik-id-lslam,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, said  that  the  deportation  of  the  Armenians  was  con- 
Irarv  to  .Moslem  law.  but  that  lie  was  powerless  in  the  face  of 
military  despotism. 

'"Foreigners  in  Con;  tantinople  hold  the  (Jermans.  in  part  at 
least,  responsible  for  the  i)ersecution  of  the  .\rmeniaus.  for  they 
are  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  intlainmatory 
literature  among  the  savage  tribes  inciting  them  to  attack 
Christians." 

X'iscount  Bryce,  formerly  .Embassador  to  the  I'nited  States, 
writes  to  the  A.ssociated  Press  to  enlist  the  aid  of  America  in 
this  crisis.  "If  anything  can  stop  the  destroying  hand  of  the 
Turkish  Government,"  he  thinks,  ""it  will  !«■  an  expression  of 
tin  opinion  of  neutral  nations,  chi(>t1y  the  judgment  of  humane 
.\inerica.  '      He  writes: 

"Soon  after  war  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies,  the 
Turkish  (lovernment  formed,  and  sin<*e  has  been  carrjing  out 
with  relentless  cruelty,  a  plan  for  extirpating  Christianity  by 
killing  off  Christians  of  the  .\rmeiiiaii  race 

"In  Trebiz<uul  Citv,  where  the  Armenians  numbered  over 
l(),()f)().  orders  came  from  Constantinople  to  seize  all  .Vrmenians. 
Troops  hunted  them,  drove  them  to  thi'  siiore.  took  them  to 
sea.j  threw  them  overboard,  ami  drowned  them  all — men, 
women,  and  chihlren.  This  was  seen  and  describ(>d  by  the 
Italian  Consul. 

"Some  in  the  country  escaped  l>y  professing  to  accei)t  Islam, 
and  a  <|uarter  of  a  million  escaped  over  the  Ku.ssian  frontier, 
but  perhaps  half  a  million  were  slaughtered  or  dei)orted.  and 
those  ile|)orted  are  fast  dying  from  ill-treatment,  disease,  or 
starvation.  The  roads  and  tlie  hillsides  are  strewn  with  corpses 
oi  iuncwent  pea.sants. 

"We  can  all  try  to  .send  aid  to  the  miserable  refugees  now  in 
Hussian  territory,  but  what  man  can  stop  the  massacres?  Not 
the  .Vllied  Powers  at  war  with  Turkey.  Only  (me  Power  can  take 
.a*-tion  for  that  purpose.  It  is  Oermany.  Would  not  Ihe  expres- 
sion of  American  public  opinion,  voicing  the  conscience  of  neu- 
tral nations,  lead  Germany  to  check  the  Turkish  Government  ?  " 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


OXL>'  a  littk"  more  lliaii  a  year  ago, 
/•(  /•■'<  l/brf  seemed  likeh"  to  bet'ome  a 
popular  means  of  poetic  expression.  The 
linagistes.  Futurists,  Vorticists,  and  ttie 
rest  lold  the  world  that  the  day  of  rime 
had  passed,  tliat  poetry  was  no  longer  to 
he  l>ound  by  arbitrary  rules. 

But  it  seems  (Whitman  to  the  contravy 
notwithstanding)  that  alt  ho  siiperticial 
l)eaut\  and  the  delicate  iuuinc<'s  of  triA  ial 
emotions  may  be  pleasantly  i)resented  in 
irrx  librr,  that  medium  ix  utterly  inadequatt> 
for  use  in  the  expression  of  strong  feeling 
or  the  chronicling  of  great  events.  That 
most  rigid  of  forms,  the  sonnet,  has  been 
used  by  somt'  of  the  jioets  whose  utterances 
on  the  war  are  genuine  contributions  to 
liteT'ature,  notably  by  the  lat(>  Rupert 
Brooke  in  England  and  by  Mr.  George 
Kdward  Woodberry  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  se\en  splendid  soiuiets  which  were 
an  itnportant  feature  of  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  \\>rk  T)nu'.'<  Snn<i<i(j  Magazine, 
the  fifth  first  aj^peared  in  Tfir  North 
American  Hcricw.  This  sequence  of  son- 
nets is  marked  by  nobility  of  thought-  atul 
grave  beauty  of  expression:  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  verse  whi<'h  the  war 
has  as  yet  inspired  in  the  I'liiled  States. 

SUNNKTS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  FALL 

OF  1911 

Ry     <iK()K<iK     KnW  AKI)     WOOllUKURY 
I 

Awake,  .ve  nations,  sliuubcri'ig  supine. 
Who  roiuid  enring  tlie  Ktiropcan  fra.v! 
Heard  ye  ttu-  trumpet  soimd?  "The  Day!  tlie 
Day! 

The  last  ttial  shall  on  Kiiglands  Empire  slihie! 

The  Parhainent  that  broke  tiie  Right  [)i\im- 
Shall  see  her  realm  of  reason  swept  awa\ , 
And  lesser  nations  shall  the  sword  obey  — 

The  sword  o'er  all  ear\e  (he  great  worhl  s  design!" 

So  on  the  English  Channel  boasts  (he  foe 
On  whose  imperial  brow  deaths  helniet  nods. 

Look  where  his  hosts  o'er  l)loody  Belginm  go, 
.Vnd  mix  a  nation's  past  with  blazing  .>;od.s! 

A  kingdom's  waste!  a  people's  homeless  wo! 
Man's  broken  Word,  and  violated  gods! 

ir 

Far  fail  the  day  when  England's  reahn  shall  see 
The  sunset  of  dommion!     Her  increase 
,Vbolishes  the  man-dividing  seas. 

And  frames  tlie  brotherhood  on  earth  to  be! 

She.  hi  free  peoples  planting  .sovereignty, 
Orbs  half  the  civil  world  in  Briti.sh  peace: 
.Vnd  tho  time  dispossess  her.  and  she  cease. 

Rome-like  she  greatens  in  man's  memory. 

Oh.  many  a  crown  shall  sink  in  war's  tumioil. 

.Vnd  many  a  new  republic  light  the  sky. 
Fleets  sweep  the  ocean,  nations  till  the  soil, 

Genius  be  born  and  generations  die. 
Orient  and  Occident  together  toil. 

Ere  such  a  mighty  work  man  rears  on  high! 

Ill 
Harken.  the  feet  of  tho  Destroyer  tread 

The  wine-press  of  the  nations;   fast  the  blood 

Pours  from  the  side  of  Europe;   in  full  flood 
On  the  .septentrional  watershed 
The  rivers  of  fair  France  are  nnuiing  red! 

England,  the  mother-aerie  of  our  brood. 

That  on  the  summit  of  tlonunion  stood. 
Shakes  in  the  blast:   heaven  battles  overhead! 

Lift  up  thy  head.  O  Reims,  of  ages  heir 

That  treasiu-ed  up  in  tlu>e  their  glorioius  siun : 

Upon  whose  brow,  prophetically  fair. 

Flamed  t  ho  great  morrow  of  the  world  to  come ; 

Haunt  with  thy  beauty  this  volcanic  air 

Ere  yet  thou  close.  O  Flower  of  Christendom! 


IV 

As  when  the  shadow  of  the  sun'.s  eclipse 

Sweei)s  on  the  earth,  and  spreads  a  .spectral  air. 
As  if  the  universe  were  dying  there. 

On  continent  and  i.sle  tho  darkness  dips. 

Unwonted  gloom,  and  on  tho  Atlantic  slips; 
So  in  the  night  the  Belgian  cities  Hare 
Horizon-wide:    the  wandering  people  fare 

Aloug  the  roads,  and  load  the  fleeing  ships, 

Aiul  westward  borne  that  planetary  sweep. 
Darkening  o'er  England  and  her  times  to  be. 

Alread.v  steps  upon  the  oceaji-decpl 

Watch  well,  rtiy  couiUry,  that  unearthly  sea. 

Lest  when  tlioii  thinkest  not.  and  in  thy  sleep, 
Unapt  for  war.  that  gloom  enshadow  theel 

y 

1  praj-  for  peace:   yet  peace  is  but  a  prayer. 

How  man.v  wars  have  been  in  my  brief  .years! 

All  races  and  all  faiths,  both  hemispheres. 
My  e.ves  have  seen  embattled  ever.v  where 
The  wide  earth  through;    yet  do  I  not  dcsijalr 

Of  peace,  that  slowly  through  far  ages  nears. 

Tho  not  to  me  the  golden  morn  appears; 
My  faith  is  perfect  in  time's  is.sue  fair. 

For  man  doth  build  on  an  eternal  scale. 

And  Iiis  ideals  are  framed  of  hope  deferred; 
The  millennium  came  not :   .\et  Christ  did  not  f.-iil, 

Tho  ever  unaccomplished  is  His  w  ord ; 
Him  Prince  of  Peace,  tho  unentliroiied.  we  hail. 

Supreme  when  in  all  bosoms  He  bo  heard. 

VI 
This  is  my  faith,  and  my  mind's  heritage, 

Wherein  1  toil,  tho  in  a  lonely  place. 

Who  yet  world-witle  survey  the  human  race 
Une(iual  from  wild  natiu-e  disengage 
Body  and  soul,  and  life's  old  strife  assuage; 

Still  must  abide,  till   heaven  perfect  its  grace. 

And  love  grown  wisdom  sweeten  in  man's  face. 
.Mike  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  rage. 

The  tiUelary  genius  of  mankind 

Riljens  by  slow  degrees  the  flnal  State. 

That  in  the  soul  *liall  its  foimdations  And 
.Vnd  onl.v  it\  victorious  love  grow  great: 

Patient  the  heart  must  be.  humble  the  niin<l. 
That  doth  the  greater  births  of  time  await! 

VII 

AVheiu-e  not  umnoved  I  .se»'  the  nations  form 
From  Dover  to  the  I'ouiUains  of  the  Rhine, 
.V  hundred  leagues,  the, scarlet  battle-line. 

And  b.v  the  \  istula  great  amiies  swarm, 

A  vaster  flood:   i-ather  my  breast  grows  warm. 
Seeing  all  peoples  of  the  earth  combine 
ruder  oni>  standard,  with  one  couiUer.sign. 

(irown  brothers  in  the  imiver.sal  storm. 

And  never  through  the  wide  world  yet  thei'c  rang 
A  mightier  stuumons!   O  Thou  who  from  the  side 

f)f  .Vthens  ai\d  the  loins  of  Caesar  si)rang. 

Strike.  Euro|)e,  with  half  the  coming  world  allied 

For  those  ideals  for  wliich.  since  Homer  sang. 
The  hosts  of  thirty  centuries  have  died. 

From  "Along  the  Way,''  an  unpre- 
tentious little  paper-botmd  book  of  verse 
published  by  The  Alaverick  Press,  Wood- 
stock. New  York,  we  quote  a  poem  which, 
in  spite  of  some  awkwardness  of  e.xpression 
and  ])lu-ases  that  are  "literar\"  rather  than 
sincere,  has  real  beauty  and  charm.  To  a 
great  extent  this  effect  is  due  to  the  poet's 
deft  use  of  the  pleasing  refrain,  "The 
Pines  of  Monterey." 

THE  PINES  OF  MONTEREY 

By  Harriet  Howe 
In  other  lands  the  days  creep  slowly  by. 

It  pleases  not — their  beauty  of  the  May, 
I  dream  of  singing  surf,  of  clifTs.  of  pines, 
The  pines  of  Monterey. 

When  winter  makes  tho  world  a  fairy  dream 
And  myriad  gems  the  leulen  trees  display, 
I  see  gray  gulls  fly  shoreward  toward  the  pines. 
The  pines  of  Monterey. 


When  spring  awakes  the  frozen  heart  of  earth 

And  Hres  all  sleeping  pulses  to  ()uiek  \>\i>y, 
I  hear  the  litany  of  .sea  and  pines. 
The  pines  of  .MoiUere.v . 
When  siunnjer  riots  tlu'ough  a  greener  land 
With  lavish  golden  gifts  and  colors  gay    - 
I  taste  tlie  sea-.salt  air  and  .smell  tli<'  pines, 

The  pines  of  MotUerey. 
The  marvel  of  the  antun)n  stirs  the  .soul. 

But. oh.  for  me  gray  seas,  gray  skies, blown  sprjiy, 
.\  storm-sw<"j)t  fishing  village  near  the  pines. 
The  pines  of  .Monterey. 

\\  hat  are  the  charms  that  hold  my  heart  in  tlu-all? 

That  all  tho  sea.son's  pageantries  outweigh'.' 
I  only  know  I  love  tho  wind-swei)t  j)in<'s. 
The  pines  of  .MoiUerey. 

It  must  Im-  sweet  when  all  the  tasks  are  done 

To  lie  where  strong  Pacific  winds  bring  sprri\-, 
Bi'ueath  tho  constant  requi«'m  of  the  pines. 
The  pines  of  Monterey. 

.Vnd  here  are  eight    delightfully   simple 
lines,  containing  a  graphic  seruum. 

SUNSET  AFTER  KAIN 
By   H.vkku;t  Huwk 

The  cradle  of  t  he  v  aUex- 

Is  filled  with  floating  mist. 
The  summits  of  the  moiuUains 

.Vrc  veiled  in  amethyst. 

The  trees  spread  gratefid  bninches 

.Vbove  a  smiling  sod. 
For  thirsting  slaked,  for  hunger  fe<l. 

All  things  are  i)raising  (io<i. 

.\n  interesting  development  in  i-on- 
temporary  Etiglish  letters  is  the  series 
called  "The  Little  Books  of  deorgiau 
Verse,"  edited  by  S.  (Jertrude  Ford  and 
published  by  Erskitu'  Macdonald.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  \olumes  contains  the 
wiu'k  of  (\  .\.  Macartney,  who  is  a  hen- 
tenant  in  the  "New  .\rmy."  The  poem 
which  we  have  selected  for  quotation  is 
far  removed  in  thought  from  the  great 
events  in  which  their  author  is  taking 
part;  it  is  a  jjicture  a  vivid  and  romantic 
picture — of  the  Etigland  whose  little  wars 
seem  trivial  to-day.  Perhaps  to  this  soldier- 
poet — as  to  the  lamented  Wupert  Brooke — 
tlu'  world's  cataclysm  will  bring  a  sudden 
clarification  and  strengthening  of  \'ision. 

SIR    BRYAN   DE   BORNE 

By   l.iKi  Tt;.\.^NT  C.   .V.   M.\<'.\KT.Ni'.v 

In  the  stony,  bleak  sheei)-track 

Where  hares  and  plover  pa.ss. 
.Vnd  the  hazel-woods  draw  back 

At  the  edgt'  of  the  marshy  grass. 
In  a  place  of  brier  and  fiu"ze 

.Vnd  sullen  twisted  thorn, 
-Vnd  moon-white  junipers 

-Vniong  the  graves  of  the  little  hillnien 

Lies  Sir  Bryan  de  Borne. 

They  slew  Sir  Bryan  do  Bori\e 

Eight  hundre<l  years  ago. 
.Vll  in  the  crass  tangled  thorn 

They  watched  for  him.  crouching  low. 
The  sun  shone  sweet  on  his  breast 

In  the  sweet  of  the  primrose  da.\ 
As  home  he  rode  to  the  West — 

Little  he  recked  of  the  little  hilhucn. 

So  still,  so  still  they  lay. 

They  slew  Sir  Bryan  do  Borne. 

For  they  aimed  so  well,  .so  well; 
.Vnd  he  fell  in  the  cruel  thorn,  t 

.Vnd  they  left  him  where  he  fell. 
Sir  Bryan  do  Borne  lay  dead. 

-Vnd  mto  the  primro.se  da> 
His  charger  plunged  and  fled 

.Vnd  they  heard  his    hoofs    i;d    galloping, 
galloping. 

.Vnd  trembled  and  stole  away. 
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A  Dinner 
m  Each  Can 

Remember  this  when  you  are  tired 
and  a  meal  seems  hard  to  cook. 

Each  can  of  Van  Camp's  Pork 
and  Beans  on  your  shelf  is  a  dinner 
m  itself. 

Serve  cold  in  a  minute.  Or  boil 
the  can  before  openmg  and  the 
Beans  will  seem  fresh  from  the  oven. 

A  Royal  Dinner 

This  IS  not  Pork  and  Beans  as  they 
used  lo  be.  It's  a  new  style — a 
dainty. 

The  beans  are  whole  yet  mellow. 
They  are  baked  for  hours  in  steam 
ovens.  A  wonderful  sauce  is  baked 
into  them. 

Van  Camp's  is  a  staple. 

It  will  find  a  welcome,  for  lunch- 
con  or  dinner,  at  least  three  times 
a  week. 


'» 
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Pork&Beans  ?^m"a%^^LI;J 


Alio  BaktJ    Without    the  Saucr 

Id.   /■>   anil   .'"  Cnits  Per  Cuii 

The  trouble  is  this,  before  you 
try  Van  Camp's. 

You  think  of  old-st\le  baked 
beans.  You  think  of  mushy  beans, 
or  broken,  or  zestless,  or  hard  to 
dicesl. 

Van  Camp's  are  noL 

For  22  years  we  have  centered 
on  this  dish.  Your  lir.t  meal  of 
Van  Camp's  will  alter  your  whole 
conception  of  Baked  Beans. 

Won't  you  prove  that    and  today? 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp'i  Bean*  to  try. 
IF  you  do  not  find  them  the  be*t  you  ever 
ate.  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


VHAT  THE  ■•  ZEPPELIN '"  DID  TO 
LONDON 

THE  '-Great  Raid"  of  September  8 
may  conceivahly  he  a  forgot'en  foray 
1>\  the  time  these  words  reach  the  reader, 
;is  it  perhaps  was  only  a  practise-eruise  for 
a  Greater  Raid,  but  at  least  that  bomb- 
dropping  exju'dition  which  is  called  the 
"Great  Raid"  by  those  who  -witnessed  it 
wa,s  a  fair  sample  of  any  future  ones  that 
may  occur.  From  the  stories  told  of  it  we 
can  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  experience 
tliat  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
bald,  censored  accounts  of  those  tremen- 
dous destructive  expeditions  to  come, 
which  the  Germans  have  so  long  promised 
to  inflict  uixjn  England.  Over  a  week 
after  it  occurred,  an  "impartial  observer's" 
story  of  the  raid  of  the  8th  was  issued  by 
the  British  Home  Secretary,  with  the  idea 
of  showing  the  futility  of  the  Germans' 
attempt,  and  how  not  even  a  majority  of 
liundoners  knew  that  it  was  in  progress. 
Subsequent  stories,  told  by  residents  ar- 
rixing  recently  in  this  countrj',  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  Zippelina  came  uncomforta- 
bly near  working  havoc  in  London's  com- 
mercial and  tinani'ial  districts,  but  these 
■witne.s.ses,  too,  admit  that,  altho  this  was 
undoubt*>dly  the  greatest  raid  so  far  in  dura- 
tion and  destrnctiveness,  comi)aratively 
few  peoj)le  were  aware  of  it.  Germany,  it 
will  Ije  rememliered,  has  frequently  claimed 
that  costly  damage  has  been  \\TOUght  in 
such  expeditions,  and  England  has  always 
denied  these  re(>orts  categorically.  In  the 
j)rest^nt  instance  we  have  a  graphic  and 
intimate  refutation  of  the  report  that  the 
diwks  of  the  British  capital  were  irrepar- 
ably damaged.  The  following  is  in  part 
the  story,  printed  in  many  American 
pajH-rs.  of  the  attempt  of  a  small  squadron 
of  Ztppelinn  to  terrorize  over  700  square 
miles  of  wofully  unattentive  England: 

Somewhere  in  London  there  is  a  little 
street  with  a  public  house  at  the  corner. 
Outside  it  Wednesday  evening,  after  the 
pla4't<  was  dosed,  a  man  and  woman  stood 
talking.  While  the  woman  went  away  to 
buy  supper,  the  man  waited  for  her.  and 
there  fell  at  his  feet  the  first  explosive 
b(jiiib. 

It  killed  the  man  outright  and  blew 
pieces  of  the  paving-stone  on  to  surround- 
ing roofs.  It  blew  in  the  front  of  the 
public  hou.se,  reducing  the  stock  to  a  mass 
•  f  broken  glass. 

On  the  tloor  alw)ve.  the  explosions 
twisted  an  iron  In-dslead,  injuring  a  woman 
who  was  .sleeping  there,  and  reduced  what 
had  been  the  carefully  kept  living-rooms 
of  a  small  family  to  a  mass  of  soot.  dust, 
plaster,  and  broken  glass 

In  another  part  of  the  area  over  which 
tlie  air-ship  passed  there  is  a  big  block  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  which  are  crowded 
day  and  night  with  children.  A  bomb 
dropt  on  the  roof. 

Directly  under  the  roof  was  a  little  flat 
in  which  four  children  had  their  sleeping- 


quarters.  After  being  put  to  bed  two  of 
them  got  up  secretly  to  make  tea  in  an 
adjoining  room. 

The  l>ed  they  left  now  is  a  mass  of 
charred  and  blackened  sheets,  with  the 
mattress  torn  to  pieces.  They  escaped 
by  a  miracle,  but  in  the  small  bedroom 
the  other  two  children  were  instantlv 
killed. 

In  spit«  of  the  interior  damage,  however, 
so  strong  are  the  little  buildings  that  from 
the  street  hardly  any  of  this  destruction 
was  \'isible.  "In  what  conceivable  respect," 
demands  the  "impartial  observer,"  "did 
this  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  war"/" 
Occasionally  the  "Zep's  "  effect  is  ridiculous 
rather  than  tragic,  as  in  this  case: 

At  another  place  an  incendiary  bomb 
dropt  through  the  roof  of  a  stable  and 
fired  a  motor-car  into  which  it  fell.  The 
stableman  and  his  wife,  in  spite  of  the 
fire,  which  immediately  became  serious. 
turned  loose  eleven  horses  which  were  in  the 
stable.  A  wati-h-dog  also  was  rescued, 
as  was  a  caged  bird  kept  on  the  first  floor 
above  the  fire,  altho  the  stableman's  wife 
was  blown  off  her  feet  by  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb  in  a  neighboring  co\U"tyard. 
The  only  casualty  in  this  case  was  a 
bantam  rooster. 

Unfortunately,  such  comic  relief  is  rare, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  bombs 
wreaked  that  sort  of  havoc  described  in 
the  papers  as  "  negligible "  but  recalled 
with  peculiar  horror  by  those  who  escaped 
from  it.     We  read  on: 

Somewhere  in  London's  suburbs  there 
is  a  little  block  of  houses  almost  by  itself, 
di\-ided  into  small  flats.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  were  sleeping  a  widow,  her 
eighteen-year-old  daughter,  and  a  young 
man  lodger. 

On  the  first  floor  there  was  a  family  of 
three  children,  two  of  them  girls,  and  on 
the  second  floor  were  a  workingman,  his 
wife,  four  girls,  and  one  boy.  A  bomb 
dropt  squarely  on  the  roof. 

As  the  laborer  and  his  wife,  who  were 
on  the  second  floor,  described  it,  the  whole 
j)art  it  ion-wall  l>eside  their  bed  gave  way 
and  disappeared.  The  man  sho\ed  his 
wife  into  the  center  of  the  room  and  went 
to  find  the  children. 

Two  of  them,  who  slept  in  a  room  under 
the  spot  where  the  bomb  fell,  vanished 
with  the  room  and  everything  in  it.  Their 
l)odies  were  found  two  days  later  under  the 
di^bris.  Of  the  others,  a  boy  of  eight  ran 
for  safety  to  a  staircase  which  had  been 
blown  away  and  in  the  dark  fell  into  the 
hole  where  his  sisters'  bodies  were  buried 
in  the  ruins. 

The  bodies  of  two  of  the  oc<'upants  of 
the  first  floor  later  were  reco\ered,  but 
the  worst  effects  of  the  bomb  were  felt 
on  the  ground  floor.  Part  of  the  body  of 
the  man  who  occupied  it  was  found  150 
Aards  away. 

A  bomb  which  dropt  in  a  street  blew 
in  the  front  of  a  shop,  but  spent  its  main 
force  on  a  passing  motor-bus  on  which 
twenty  persons  were  riding,  including  the 
driver  and  conductor.  Nine  of  them  were 
killed  and  eleven  injured.  The  driver's 
legs  were  blown  off  and  he  died  in  a  hospital. 

These  incidents  alone,  which  account 
for  nearly  half  the  deaths,  will  suffice  to 
show  what  was  the  nature  of  the  success 
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attending  the  attack  upon  London.  The 
net  results  of  the  week's  raids  upon  the 
London  district  were  38  killed  or  died  of 
wounds  and  124  injured.  Two  policemen 
and  one  army-service  corps  man  were 
among  the  victims,  but  no  other  person 
in  uniform  was  killed  or  injured. 

So  much  for  the  actual  destruction. 
There  is  another  and  radically  different 
story  of  the  raid,  given  by  one  William 
Hogg,  valet  to  Haddon  Chambers,  the 
English  playwright.  Mr.  Chambers  wire- 
lessed his  story  and  that  of  his  valet  to  the 
New  York  Times,  thus  giving  this  country 
the  first  unofficial,  uncensored  statement 
of  the  incident.  His  own  story  emphasizes 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  raid. 
He,  with  a  friend,  was  witnessing  the  new 
version  of  Pinero's  play,  "The  Big  Drum," 
in  which  Sir  George  Alexander  appears. 
When  the  booming  of  guns  commenced  and 
some  slight  uneasiness  was  manifested  in 
the  audience,  Sir  George  assured  those 
present  that  nothing  untoward  was  occur- 
ring and  that  sufficient  warning  would  be 
given  in  case  of  danger.  The  result  was  that 
all  the  people  remained  in  their  seats  until 
the  end  of  the  performance,  when,  as 
;Mr.  Chambers  remarks,  "the  storm  had 
passed,  and  the  only  local  interest  was  to  be 
found  in  the  swiftly  moving  fire-engines 
going  eastward."  Better  situated  to  be- 
hold what  spectacle  there  was  on  that 
night  was  William  Hogg,  whose  story  is 
given  thus: 

On  Wednesday  I  went  up  to  Highgate, 
just  outside  of  London,  to  see  my  wife. 
There  had  been  a  raid  on  Tuesday  night 
somewhere  on  the  east  coast,  so  naturally 
we  talked  about  it  and  wondered  if  we 
should  ever  see  a  Zeppelin.  We  were  soon 
to  have  our  wish  gratified. 

We  went  to  bed  about  10.30.  At  about 
a  quarter  to  eleven  we  were  startled  by 
a  loud  boom.  I  said  to  my  wife,  "Zeps." 
We  got  to  the  window  and  we  saw  a 
wonderful  sight. 

From  where  we  were  it  seemed  as  if  the 
world  was  a  theater  and  we  were  in  the 
best  box.  There,  suspended  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  outlined  by  a  wonderful 
dark-blue  sky  studded  with  stars,  was  an 
oblong  object  like  a  huge  bar  of  gold. 
That  was  the  Zcp.  Huge  flashes  of  light 
were  searching  the  sky  for  her  companion, 
if  she  had  any,  while  one  search-light  held 
her  to  view. 

The  boom  of  the  guns  was  terrific,  and 
flashes  of  the  bursting  shrapnel-shells  lo- 
cated by  the  flash  as  they  burst  was  as 
wonderful  a  sight  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 
One  gun,  which  seemed  more  powerful 
than  the  others,  was  making  fine  practise, 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  at  each  shot. 
Then  the  gunners  seemed  to  get  the  range, 
and  a  shell  burst  right  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  Zep,  immediately  followed  by  a  huge 
cloud  of  smoke.  I  yelled,  "My  God,  she  is 
hit."  Immediately  she  began  to  go  from 
the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  passed  upward  into  a 
cloud  and  disappeared. 

It  was  all  over  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
it  all  seemed  Hke  a  dream.  I  had  Mr. 
Chambers's  httle  dog  with  me,  and  he  had 
got  through  the  wandow  on  to  the  roof  and 


"Here's  the  land  of   Happy   Days 
Where  care  and  work  are 

lightened — 
The  tedious  round  of  woman's  ways 
By  Campbell's  label  brightened. 


iSoup 


"Here  Mother  gets  a  chance  to  shine    , 
At  meals  no  more  belated. 
While  Father's  grouch  and  Sissy's  whine 
Are  quickly  dissipated, 

"Here  kids  may  stuff  their  very  worst, 
Committing  no  transgression; 
So  in  the  name  of  Hungry  First 
I  herewith  take  possession!" 

Have   you   too   discovered   this 
happy   land — 

The  land  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup? 

Do  you  realize  how  much  practical  every- 
day help  it  will  give  you  if  you  only  take  the 
full  advantage  of  it? 

Alw^ays  appetizing,  alw^ays 
suited  to  all  sorts  of  occasions 
and  ready  on  the  minute,  this 
nourishing  soup  should  be  on 
your  table  regularly  and  often. 

Why  not  order  it  by  the  dozen 
and  keep  it  handy? 


satisfying, 


11 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 
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We  Are  Worki 


1 


To  Build  and  1 


What  you  must  pay  for  an  automobile — 

How  much  you  get  for  your  money  in  quality 
and  size — 

Is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  automobiles 
of  one  kind  which  one  maker  can  build  and  sell. 

To  the  extent  that  it  may  mean  more  car  for 
less  money,  you  have  a  personal  and  intimate  in- 
terest in  the  size  of  an  automobile  plant. 

Kach  year  for  several  years  Overlands  have  been 
bought  HI  lartrer  quantities  than  any  other  auto- 
mobile having  a  wheelbase  of  more  than  1 00  inches 

During  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1915, 
the  Overland  plant  produced  and  sold  20,791 
automobiles. 

During  the  same  period  the  combined  production 
and  Siiles  of  the  two  nearest  competitors  toget/ier 
was  21,5.H  cars. 

In  other  words,  people  bought  about  as  numv 
Overlandi  as  they  purchased  of  any  other  two  kinds 
of  automobiles  of  similar  or  larger  size. 


Overland  production  for  that  quarter  (70H 
working  days)  averaged  295  cars  per  day. 

Now  it  is  averaging  630  cars  per  day. 

This  position  of  leader  has  been  obtained  and 
is  maintained  by  these  two  things. 

J V hat  you  pay  for  an  Overland. 

What  you  get  in  quality  and  size  in  an  Overland. 

Production  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  these 
things  possible  requires  an  enormous  plant. 

But  with  a  plant  adequate  to  such  production, 
the  cost  per  car  is  less,  and  the  workers  attain 
higher  skill  because  each  man's  work  is  more  highly 
specialized,  and  constant  repetition  of  his  own  spe- 
cial operation  makes  him  more  expert. 


Overland 


TouringCar,  S-Passeneei 
Roadster,  i-Cylinder 

TouringCar,  1-Pas^^'tgei 
Willys-Knigb 

Touring  Car,  S-Passenget 
Roadster,  i-Cylinder, 
Coupe,  i-Passenger,  4-C: 
Limousine,  i-Cylinder,  ■ 


Catalogs  on  request 


The  Willys-Overland 


The  Willys-Overland  of  0 

"Madr 
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Night  and  Day 
liver  Your  Car 


id  Prices 

U.S.A. 

In  Canada 

f.  0.  b. 

f.  0.  b. 

Toledo 

Hamillon 

r,l750 

$1050 

$725 

$1015 

r,.^45 

$1600 

and  Prices 

er.  J 1095/. 

o.  b.  Toledo 

$1065/. 

0.  b.  Toledo 

$1500^. 

o.  b.  Toledo 

$1750/. 

0.  b.  Toledo 

And  as  lowered  cost  makes  possible  lower  prices, 
so  also  the  higher  degree  of  specialization  makes 
possible  higher  quality. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  able  to  produce  better 
automobiles  and  sell  them  for  less  money. 

That  is  the  meaning  there  is  for  you  in  the 
continuous  enlargement  of  this  plant. 

Here  tlie  buildings  of  the  Toledo  factories  only 
are  seen  as  they  appeared  last  June.  Then  they 
contained  79  acres  of  lioor  space. 

Additional  buildings  now  under  construction 
bring  the  total  floor  space  up  to  103  acres,  or 
4,486,680  square  feet. 


iddress  Dept.  500 


npany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

A." 


Slee've-Val've  Motor 


-Other  factories  of  The  Willys-Overland  Com- 
pany contain  29.6  acres  of  floor  space — a  total  for 
all  plants  of  132. 6  acres,  or  5, 752, 760  square  feet. 

The  demand  for  Overlands  is  giving  employ- 
ment in  the  Toledo  plant  alone  to  11,600  men — 
in  all  plants  to  16,925  men. 

Even  with  production  increased  to  630  cars  per 
day,  we  are  now  15,000  cars  behind  orders  and 
the  4,000  Overland  dealers  are  calling  for  cars  and 
yet  more  cars. 

Here  in  Toledo  we  are  working  night  and  day 
to  build  and  deliver  your  car. 

One  of  our  dealers  is  in  your  vicinity. 

We  want  him  to  have  your  car  on  hand  ready 
for  you  when  you  want  it. 

Tell  him  which  model  you  will  want  and  when 
you  will  want  it. 

But  tell  him  now — as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
— for  even  our  enormous  capacity  is  being  taxed 
to  the  utmost. 
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Smoke  this  fine 
pipe.  It  keeps 
clean  and  sweet 
and  dry  because  of 
the  "well/^ 


THE      UNIVERSy$5L     PIPE 


is  the  leader  of  the 
famous  W.  D.  C. 
line  of  pipes.  All 
good  dealers  sell 
them.  25c,  35c, 
50c  and  up. 


■F    WILLIAM   DEMUTH 
&  CO. 
NEW  YORK 


^^^^^^wta 


SAVE  YOUR  EYES 


The  WALLACE  is  the  ORKilNAL  Ailjiist.ibl.- 
Kin  trii  l^imp— throne  that  HANGS.STANDS. 
STHKS  or  CLAMPS  an>«hrrr.  at  any  anule. 

and  t -V  '*'n  a  compact   Uill  when 

travrli  ■iii»  on  the  market  oflrrv 

«u  m.u  nccn  a» the  WALLACE 

and  It  

Ai  m  or  postpaid  hy  mail  direct, 

iiooklct  and  (re*  trial  offer. 
WALWCE  NOVHn  COMPANY.  Suite  R.  19  E  24lli Si .  Nfw  Ytrfi 

tTiitrii  (titnlt^iuf  iti  u  \fful  iirli,  tf%  itn,i  ninfitie\ 


$2:25 


was  barking  at  the  Zep  for  all  he  was 
worth.  For  some  time  afterward  we  heard 
loud,  whirring  noises,  which  we  found 
out  the  next  day  were  caused  by  the 
aeroplanes  trjing  to  locate  the  Zep. 


WHY  VERDUN  FEELS  SAFE 

GERMAN  armies  under  the  Prussian 
Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Ruprecht 
of  Bavaria  surround  Verdun  in  a  three- 
quarter  circle,  and  shells  from  the  great 
German  long-range  guns  have  fallen  into 
the  city.  But  the  French  are  confident  of 
holding  this  important  fortress  against  the 
most  terrific  German  bombardment,  against 
the  mightiest  German  "drive."  Outside, 
there  are,  of  course,  the  five  or  six  rings  of 
trenches  filled  with  veterans  and  the  gir- 
dling entanglements  of  American  barbed 
wire.  But  there  are  also  the  secret  under- 
ground defenses  and  retreats,  which  a 
United  Press  correspondent  was  permitted 
to  see  and  which  he  describes  in  a  letter 
printed  in  the  New  York  Sun.     He  says: 

We  went  down  winding  stairs — down, 
down,  down  until  I  was  dizzy — into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  under  the  forts;  we 
ventured  into  the  deepest  of  the  dungeons, 
where  miles  and  miles  of  corridors  are  filled 
with  miles  and  miles  of  foodstufTs,  ammu- 
nition, and  the  like  in  broad,  tall  rows;  we 
saw  the  general  staff  at  work  in  some  of 
these  corridors  now  rigged  up  as  offices;  we 
saw  the  whole  i)lant.  and.  lastly,  we  were 
admitted  to  the  underground  retreat  of  tlie 
(general . 

"You  may  say,"  he  said,  "that  we  are 
l)rej)ared  to  defend  this  city  imtil  the  last 
round  of  ammunition  is  gone  and  the  last 
man  dead." 

The  subterranean  chambers  of  the  cita- 
del of  Verdun  can  accommodate  at  least 
.">0,0()()  j)(>ople  with  the  supplies  necessary 
to  their  comparative  comfort.  In  June  the 
Germans  shelled  Verdun  with  .380  millime- 
ter long-range  guns,  twenty-six  shells  fall- 
ing on  the  tt)wn.  Not  much  damage  was 
done,  but  protiting  by  the  experience  of 
Dunkirk,  which  was  several  times  bom- 
barded from  a  i)osition  twenty  miles  away, 
the  autliorities  at  once  set  about  making 
Verdun  "safe." 

This  wa.s  done  by  using  the  corridors 
and  chambers  Tinder  the  citadel  as  a  place 
to  lodge  the  trot)ps  of  the  garrison,  and,  if 
need  be,  the  civil  population  as  well.  These 
underground  spjices  date  back  for  the  most 
part  about  tliirty  years  and  are  from  UK)  to 
2()()  feet  below  the  surface.  They  are  cut 
almost  entirely  in  rock,  but  have  false  walls 
and  ceilings  of  brick,  with  space  between 
the  bricks  and  rock  for  ventilation,  chim- 
neys ascending  to  the  surface  at  intervals, 
creating  a  natural  draft. 

Subway  voyagers  in  New  York  would 
find  these  undirgroiind  pas.sages  delight- 
fully invigorating.  One  finds  innumerable 
l>eds  or  bunks  in  two  tiers.  There  is  a 
hosjiital  with  a  spotless  operating-room. 
An  indep»'"dent  water-works  system,  with 
two  power-stations  (in  case  one  goes 
wrong),  has  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the 
.  needs  of  .'>().(KK)  peoplf.  Tht^re  is  an  im- 
mense store  of  >:rain.  in  air-tight  metal 
casks,  and  a  large  grist-mill  to  turn  thr  grain 
into  flour.  A  baker>-  has  suflicient  ovens 
to  furnish  all  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the 
fortress    with    l>natl.     Besides    the    grain 


there  is  flour — much  being  from  America — 
in  sealed  metal  boxes;  there  are  also  canned 
meats  in  enormous  quantities. 

Also  there  are  stores  of  lard,  canned  milk, 
and  many  other  necessities,  none  of  these 
things  being  drawn  upon  at  present.  They 
will  be  used  only  in  case  Verdun  is  invested. 

Narrow-gage  railways  run  through  the 
corridors  to  haul  food-supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, etc.  Five  electrie-light  plants  guar- 
antee the  place  against  darkness,  and  there 
are  two  more  now  being  built  as  an  extra 
precaution. 

Officers'  quarters  have  been  prepared  in 
one  of  the  subterranean  passages,  these 
being  simply  small  rooms  built  of  thin 
boarding  to  provide  a  modicum  of  privacy. 
On  the  door  of  one  little  room,  the  upright 
planks  of  which  are  perhaps  a  foot  higher 
than  the  others,  are  the  words,  "Military 
Governor." 

The  Germans,  led  by  the  Crown  Prince 
at  the  north,  and  the  Bavarians,  consider- 
ably to  the  south,  commanded  by  Prince 
Ruprecht.  at  considerable  distance  form  a 
three-quarter  circle  about  Verdun.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  particu- 
larly eager  to  take  the  citadel,  since  it  was 
here  he  met  his  first  great  failure  last  Sep- 
tember. But  now  that  Verdun  is  safe  from 
long-range  shelling,  and  with  her  five  or  six 
rings  of  trenches  and  American  barbed  wire 
about  her  outer  girdles,  it  would  appear  a 
very  difficult  job. 


"VAN  AM" 
nPHREE  j'ears  ago,  in  presenting  to  the 
Columbia  University  Club  a  bronze 
bust  of  John  Howard  Van  Amringe,  Dean 
for  the  last  fourteen  of  his  fifty  years  con- 
nection Avith  the  university,  Charles 
Halsted  ^Mapes  remarked:  "Van  Am  has 
become  more  than  a  mere  man  to  us ;  he  is 
a  sentiment.  What  the  Yale  fence  is  to 
Yale,  the  ivy  to  Princeton,  Van  Am  is  to 
Columbia — a  tangible,  concrete  expression 
of  sentiment  to  which  our  memories  lov- 
ingly cling."  This  characterization  was 
quoted  by  many  of  the  New  York  papers 
upon  the  recent  news  of  the  ex-Dean's 
death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.  As  was  also  the  song 
which  appears  in  the  Columbia  song-book, 
and  runs  as  follows: 

D'ye  kca  Van  Am  \vith  liis  snowy  hair. 
D'ye  ken  Van  .\ni  \vitli  his  whiskers  rare. 
D'ye  ken  Van  .\tn  \\-\x\\  his  martial  air. 
As  he  crosses  the  Quad  in  the  morning? 

Chorus 
The  sight  of  Van  .\m  raised  my  hat  from  my  head. 
And  the  sound  of  his  voice  often  filled  me  with 

dread. 
Oh.  I  shook  in  my  boots  at  the  things  that  he  said 
When  he  asked  me  to  call  in  the  morning. 

Yes,  I  ken'd  Van  .\m.  to  my  sorrow,  too. 
When  I  was  a  fn\shnian  of  verdant  hue. 
First  a  cut,  then  a  bar,  then  an  interview 
With  the  Dean  in  his  den  iti  the  morning. 

But  we  love  Van  .\m  from  our  heart  and  soul. 
IJut  we  love  Van  Am  from  our  heart-  and  soul. 
We'll  swear  t)y  Van  Am  through  fair  and  through 
foul, 
And  wish  him  the  top  o'  the  morning. 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(iAR.5 
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D'ye  ken  Van  Aui  with  his  flne  old  way. 
The  Dean  of  Columbia  for  many  a  day? 
Ix>ng  may  he  live  and  long  may  he  stay 

Where  his  voice  may  he  heard  in  the  morning. 

Professor  Van  Amringe  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  in  1860  and  became  an 
instructor  in  mathematics  that  same 
autumn.  He  became  in  course  of  time 
a  full-fledged  professor  and  Dean  suc- 
cessivelj-  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Columbia  College.  To  quote  the  New 
York  Evening  PoaCn  comment  on  the  man 
whose  life-story  "is  almost  a  history  of 
Columbia  College  for  the  last  fifty  odd 
years" — 

Van  Amringe,  the  imdergraduate,  dis- 
played a  fondness  for  mathematics  and 
debating,  and  in  after -years  these  were 
always  his  favorite  subjects.  Those  who 
listened  to  him  in  more  recent  years,  ad- 
dressing undergraduate  mass-meetings  or 
speaking  at  alumni  reunions,  or  presenting 
some  distinguished  candidate  for  this  or 
that  honorary  decree  on  commencement- 
day,  could  trace  his  I'.ow  of  oratorj'  back  to 
its  beginnings  in  the  classroom,  where, 
as  a  student,  he  used  to  hold  forth  in  the 
presence  of  old  Professor  Nairne,  who 
taught  moral  and  intellectual  plxilosophy 
and  literature.  Nairne  had  a  way  of  hold- 
ing impromptu  debates  in  the  class- 
room, pitting  one  student  against  another. 
But  it  was  in  mathematics  that  Van 
Amringe  excelled,  and  he  taught  this  sub- 
ject to  generations  of  Columbia  men. 

The  Dean  had  few  outside  interests;  his 
life  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  few  other  activities  in 
which  he  engaged  were  closely  allied  to  his 
work  at  the  college.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and,  at  one 
time,  was  president  of  the  New  Y^'ork 
Mathematical  Society.  He  was  also  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  a  vestrj^man 
of  Trinity  Church.  Some  years  ago  he 
edited  a  series  of  Da\ies's  mathematical 
works. 

As  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the 
Columbia  University  Club,  he  was  its  first 
president,  and  there  never  has  been  any 
other. 

As  an  authority  on  matters  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  university,  he  was 
without  an  equal.  He  wrote  a  "History  of 
Columbia  College,"  and  to  the  volume 
known  as  "Universities  and  Their  Sons" 
he  contributed  the  Columbia  section. 

One  of  the  things  that  endeared  him 
most  to  Columbia  men  was  his  cham- 
pionship of  football.  In  1905,  after  Colum- 
bia had  beeu  severely  criticized  for  her 
football  tactics,  and  the  faculty,  in  a  his- 
toric meeting,  decided  that  the  sport 
.should  be  dropt,  the  Dean  was  the  only 
friend  the  undergraduates  had.  In  that 
meeting  he  took  the  stand  of  the  under- 
graduates and  earnestly  advocated  the 
game.  After  the  close  of  the  football 
season  of  1906  more  than  two  thousand 
students  stormed  the  Faculty  Club,  where 
the  Dean  was  at  lunch,  and,  after  singing 
his  song,  demanded  that  he  make  a  speech 
to  them  on  football.  They  told  him  they 
wanted  football,  and  he  said:  "I  know  that, 
but  vou  know  I  can  not  give  it  to  you. 
You  have  behaved  as  I  have  always  known 
you  to  behave,  with  propriety  and  dignity, 
and  if  you  keep  on  there's  no  telling  A\hat 
you  may  get." 


The  Highest  Award 
Ever  Given  to 
Smoking  Tobacco 

"T^HE  International  Jury  of  Award 
'*'  at  the  Panama -Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  awarded  the 
GRAND  PRIX  to  VELVET 
Tobacco.  This  award,  the  Highest 
Honor  in  the  Gift  of  the  Exposition, 
was  given  VELVET,  "for  its  Su- 
perior Quality.**  VELVET'S  claim  to  this  high 
award  was  based  on  the  following  points: 

VELVET  SMOKING  TOBACCO  is  a  selected, 

naturally-matured  tobacco,  aged-in-the-wood  for  over 
two  years.  This  natural  curing,  while  slow  and  ex- 
pensive, is  recognized  as  far  superior  to  any  artificicJ 
method  of  maturing  Pipe 
Tobacco.  VELVET  is 
aged  and  cured  in  Nature's 
own  patient  way  and 
justly  holds  the  title  of 
the  "Smoothest  Smok- 
ing Tobacco.** 

This  official  opinion  of  the 
International  Jury  of  Award 
thus  confirms  the  high  esteem 

in   which  VELVET  is 

held  by  American  smokers. 


10c  Tms  5c  Metal-Lined  Bags 

One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 
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OV  will  like  tlie 
new  Ria^cweave  elas- 
tic. It  Kas  a  200  "/o  otretcK 
yet  clings  aecurcly  and  gently. 
Fits  tKe  tKinnest  le^  snugly; 
stretclies  round  ,  tKe  largest 
limb  comrortably. 

25  and  50  cents 

Ask  to  see  No«.  1520  or  1565 
Sin|;le  Grip,  and  2513  Double  Grip 
—  the  RidgeTvcavc  elastic  numbers. 
And  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
P/1R1S  on  the  shield  'n'ben  you  buy. 


A.   Stein    ^Co.  I 

Makfr,  Children's   HIckory  Garters      | 
Chicago  New  York      | 


P/1RIS 

—  k^^'    C/IRTERS 

fs.         No  mefal 
L^  can  touch  you 
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VITTEL 

CRANDE  SOURCE 

French   Natural   Mineral  Water 

Its  noted  remedial  virtues  ha\i' 
won  it  the  indorsement  of  the 
French  (»overnment  (^Minis- 
terialDecree,  Dec.  29th,  190.^. 

It  is  reuularly  used  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  France  and  by  many 
noted  American  practitioners 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
trout  and  kidney  troubles. 

Yearly  s;ilc  exceeds  tlrven 
niiilion  bottles. 

Hiittleil  only  at  tlic  Sprinp  at 
Vittcl  (Vospes  Mts.\  France, 
in  (jiiarf-s,  pitits  anil  split^. 

W'rilf  for  illu^- 
Iroltd  booklfl. 

EDWARD  LASSERE 

1'.  >.   A^;rnt 

400  WftI  23)1  StrfH 
New  Yorli 
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Fo»)tball  will  1k>  played  once  more  at 
("olunibia  this  y«'ar.  and  more  than  one 
alumnus  will  rcgn-t  that  the  venerable 
Vail  \m  is  not  in  the  stands  when  the 
opening  game  is  |)lay(*i]  on  South  Field. 

W.  the  time  wh.ii  Culumbia  began  to 
expand  from  a  college  to  a  university  of 
many  departments,  the  proposal  to  do 
away  witli  the  collfge  altogether,  and  to 
convert  f'olumliia  into  a  group  of  gradu- 
ate schools,  was  considered.  The  idea 
•"took"  with  some  of  tlie  authorities,  and 
had  it  uot  been  for  vigorous  opposition, 
ill  which  Van  Am  took  a  lea<ling  part,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  change  would 
liave  been  made. 


THK  ART  OF  CITY-D^  ELLING 

<<  TTKKP  Your  Head  Up"  is  the  first 
J^  and  great  law  of  the  .\rt  of  Cit>- 
Dwelling — that  art  wliicli  to  many  is  not 
a  lost  art.  but  something  inconceivably 
wor.><e,  an  art  never  (^isco^  ered.  There  was 
a  day.  a  gladly  forgotten  day.  of  un- 
sophistication,  when  the  imarti.stie  city- 
dwellers  kept  their  heads  up — to  stare 
agape  at  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis. 
Hut  that  was  long  ago.  There  is  not  time 
now  for  staring:  there  is  no  new  thing 
worthy  of  attention;  imagination  flies  no 
longer  high,  but  plods  along,  hitched  to  the 
ilow-revoh  ing  beam  of  the  money-inill. 
In  the  l)ig  cities  there  are  dou))tless  more 
tlian  on:'  to  whom  the  tall  buildings  oi\  each 
side  of  the  stre.'t  an-  as  blinders  are  to  a 
docile  horse;  the\  liiiul  the  gaze,  and  so 
tlie  iiuagination,  and  keep  the  "work- 
horses" from  growing  skittish  and  shying 
away  from  their  appointe<l  tasks.  Plodding 
l>e<'oiiies  a  habit;  they  i;e\<'r  know  the  art 
of  city-<lwelling. 

In  contrast  is  the  testimony  of  one  eity 
man,  and  a  New  Yorker  at  that,  who  has 
learned  this  art.  ( 'oinpelled  to  desct-rid 
ea<'h  morning  into  the  iil-\entilaled  and 
o\  ercrowded  New  York  subwa\ ,  he  still 
manages  to  extract  from  his  morning 
journey — the  "same  old  trip"  that  he  must 
make  every  morning — enough  delight  to 
(•arr\  him  well  through  the  rest  of  the  day. 
In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Knniiig  PusI, 
the  writer,  .\rtlnir  KlliotI  Spronl.  says 
in  i>art : 

In  these  days,  as  in  all  other  days, 
tho  men  be  shedding  eai-h  other's  blood 
across  the  seas,  and  tho  that  which  is  right 
ami  good  and  true  seems  to  be  main- 
tained with  grievinis  difliculty.  yet  are  there 
spots  where  peace  prevails  and  where  there 
is  (juiet  from  clamor  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

New  York  City  lias  an  oasis  like  this  - 
truly'not  remote  from  iiienor  tmencumliered 
with  those  piles  of  brii  ks  and  mortar  that 
we  call  houses,  and  \et  with  oj)|)orttniity 
given  to  the  dwellers  there  to  look  up  into 
the  sky,  to  feel  the  }>re«'/,e  upon  their 
clieeks,  anil  to  eseai)e.  so  far  as  may  be, 
from  noises  or  odors  or  sights  that  ofTend. 

This  delectaltle  region  is  well  filled  with 
human  l»eings — indeed,  some  thousands 
of  them;  l)Ut  there  is  yet  not  that  sense  of 
coni[)a<'tness  that  savors  of  the  crush 
of  other  parts  of  the  towu.     ^Valk  Avith  me, 


if  you  please,  to  the  subwa.w  of  a  morning, 
through  this  spot  of  delight. 

Before  we  are  quit  of  the  door  of  an 
apartment-hou.se.  even,  the  sun  leaps  to 
gi'eet  us,  shining  across  the  lawns  and  the 
trees  of  Morningside  Park — yes,  and  still 
before  reaching  that  green  area  of  charm, 
across  miles  of  city  housetops  and  the  far 
blue  waters  of  the  Sound. 

Southward  our  steps  take  us.  .  .  .  We 
note  the  bronze  and  granite  railings  of  the 
park — the  sweeping  stone  stairways — the 
l)rilliant  green  a  ines  climbing  e<igerly  u)) 
u])on  the  massive  posts  and  clinging  with 
their  strong  yoinig  fingers  to  the  crown  of 
e\er>'  one  of  them. 

We  have  walked  but  a  short  block,  and 
here  is  the  corner  of  Morningside  Dri\e 
and  120th  Street.  It  is  well  to  stop  here 
a  minute  and  look  westward.  The  vista 
is  a  delight.  We  see  a  i-lean,  broad  street. 
.\partment-houses  are  there,  to  be  sure, 
but  we  are  also  conscious  of  a  tall,  beauti- 
ful hedge  (now  bursting  with  blooms  of 
])inkisli  lavender  and  of  white) — then  the 
picturesque  facade  of  Teachers  College — -a 
glimpse  of  the  mere  corners  of  the  group  of 
buildings  known  as  Fnion  Theological 
Seminary — with  massed  greenery  filling  the 
\ista's  end  in  the  Jerse\-  hills  across  the 
Hudson. 

.VIong  Morningside  Drive  once  more, 
slightly  a.scending  as  we  proceed.  The 
apart nient-hou.ses  line  the  westerly  bound- 
ary in  dose  array,  but  1o  the  east  the 
miles  of  the  great  upper  city  lie  spread 
before  us.  Far,  far  in  the  di.stanee,  the 
thin  blue  line  of  the  Sound  shows  fainth  , 
very  faintly,  here  and  there;  .southerly. 
the  green  of  (Vntral  Park  gently  stops  the 
eye.  .\t  116th  Street  we  are  to  turn 
squarely  to  the  right,  but  not  until  we  have 
exchanged  a  smile  with  him  who  stands 
there  in  bronze  to  greet  us — (^arl  Schurz. 
Serenity  sits  enthroned  upon  his  brow. 
No  consciousness  of  battle-shock  dims  that 
clear,  straightforward  glance.  His  back 
is  turned  to  that  spot  of  earth  where  men's 
worst  passions  now  reign,  and  his  eyes 
look  stedfastly  and  confidently  westward. 
His  lips  are  mixte;  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  he  sees  there.  l>*t  it  be  hoped  that 
his  prophetic  glance  may  reveal  no  scene 
of  horror  yet  to  be  here,  to  match  that 
which  at  this  very  moment  lies  behind 
him  across  the  seasi 

.\nd  now  we  face  the  west  and  draw- 
near  the  end  of  our  little  morning  excur- 
sion. But  first  there  greets  us  the  noble 
plaza  fronting  the  great  Columbia  Uni- 
Aersity  Library.  Tw o  huge  fountains  throvv 
their  columns  of  water  high  in  air.  onl> 
to  break  and  fall  in  beauty  within  the 
broad  basins  at  the  foot.  The  sweeping 
upward  slope  of  steps  and  the  lofty  pillared 
front  of  the  library  halt  us  in  admiration, 
(■real  trees  are  there,  too.  and  vines  and 
shrubbery,  and  glimpses  of  other  buildings. 
And  there  is  the  movement  of  young  men 
and  young  women  all  aliout 

.Vnd  is  this  Broadway,  now?  Indeed  it 
is — and  here  the  subway  station  that  is  the 
virtual  gateway  to  the  day  of  stress. 
But  before  we  desct>ud  into  the  depths,  and 
shut  out  sunshine  and  all  that  sunshine 
shows  us,  we  may  pause  just  a  moment 
at  the  very  door  for  yet  one  more  glance 
down  the  sh)pe  toward  the  west. 

There  lies  the  great  Hudson,  beautiful 
in  the  morning  light.  A  steamer  passes 
so  close  that  its  apparent  nearness  to 
Broadway  traffic  startles  us.  Other  river- 
craft  are  seen.  As  a  background  there  are 
again  the  gi'een  and  beautiful  Jersev  hills. 
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Reduced  One  Half 

In  Thickness  and  Weight— Thc  India-Paper  Edition 

Webster^s  New  IntemationsJ 


l^*The  Only  Grand  Prize  Ktl'tr^'lf  Te 

Panama  Pacific  International  Elxposition  was  granted  to  Webster's  New 
International  and  the  Merriam  Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit 


This  New^  Creation 

Ih?  Merriam  Webster 

has  nearly  8,000  pages,  with  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15- 
Volume  Encyclopedist  all  in  a  single  volume!  Only  2f  inches 
thick,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  Binding,  with  Gilt  Top. 

1915  atlaTPw  FREE^ 

to  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who 

lake  advantage  of  the  offer  here  made  to 

Deliver  for  $1.00 

:\\\d  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  »veek,  either  the  India-Paper  or 
Regular  Edition  in  full  Red  Leather  Binding.      (In   United  States  and  Canada. ) 


■■■■India-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing;  sur- 
face, resulting  in  reniarkablv  clear  impressior.> 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  lig^ht  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  one  haif  the  thickness  and  less  than  one  half 
the  weight  of  the  regular  edition.     Size   IJ's 


X  93/  in 


X  2?/ 


in.      Weight  T/z  lbs. 


■Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  stron^^  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^:5  in.  x  9  V  in.  x  5  '-2  in. 
\^'eight  16  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  tame 
plates  and  indexed. 


**To  have  this  work  in  thc  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college/* 

I  he  only  dictionary  with  the  iM^w  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  ol  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and. 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly     30,000      Geographical     Subjects, 

besides  thousands  of  other  Reference^.     Nearlv 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE  ATLAS 

U  the  1915  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with 
128  pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in 
colors,  with  marginal  reference  indexes,  be- 
sides illustrated  description  of  PANAMA 
CANAL,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 
size  10'/4  X  135/8.  
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u  cops'  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles."  coniaininn  .m 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  en- 
titled "The  .Vmericanization  of  Carver."  and  also 
a  "Red  Facsimile  Booklet"  of  interesting  questions 
with  reference  to  their  answers. 

Mail  this  coupon  at  once  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  Oenuine-Webstor  Dictionaries  for 
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a  copy  of  "Test  in  Pronunciation."  also  "Red  Fac- 
simile Booklet,"  with  specimen  pages  of  India  and 
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free  Atlas  offer  on  the  "Webster's  NEW  Inter- 
national Dictionarv ." 
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Royal  Master  Model  10 
Price  $100 


Compare  the  work  and  you 
will  choose  the  Royal 


Write  for 

"Facts  About  the 

Trade-Out'" 

— a  little  booL  which  doesn't 
niincc  words  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  typewriter. 
Kverj-  typewriter  owner  or 
user  should  have  it.  We 
want  to  place  a  copy  in  your 
hanils.  A  postal  will  bring 
it  to  you  free. 


COMPARE  the  iLork  done  on  the  Royal 
Typewriter — put  it  to  the  decidinjj  test 
of  actual  results. 

Compare  the  ease  with  which  the  work  is  done — because 
of  the  personal-touch  adjustment;  compare  the  perfect 
presswork  insured  by  Royal  construction. 

Compare  the  appearance  of  the  work — the  clean,  clear, 
legible  letters,  the  exact,  correct  lines. 

Compare  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  operator — because 
more  work  and  better  work  is  done  with  less  effort. 

Compare  the  time  saved  by  the  operator,  through  the 
mechanical  responsiveness  of  the  RoNal. 

Compare  the  money  i/7ir// through  the  ending  of  excessive 
repairs — the  money  saved  because  the  Royal  doesn't 
have  to  be  "laid  oil." 

Compare  t.'-.e I'fe  of  the  Royal — the  long  life  built  into  it 
because  it  is  invented,  designed  and  built  to  be  a  true 
visible  typewriter,  in  construction  as  well  as  in  operation. 

Compare  the  greater  value  of  your  investment  in  the 
Royd — the  endurinj;^  value  in  a  machine  which  is  not 
bui!t  to  be  sold  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  have 
to  be  traded-out  in  two  years. 

Compare  the  simplicity  of  the  Royal — a  tjpcwriter  which 
writes,  which  bills  and  charges,  which  types  cards  foY 
index  or  file,  without  a  single  extra  attachment. 

Compare  the  record  of  the  Royal — thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  earlier  models  in  constant  use  today,  after 
many  years  of  service,  and  still  giving  satisfaction, 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Telephone  or  write  any 
brancli  or  agency  for  a  dcmonst.-ation  now.  This  places  ytii 
under  no  obligation  and  helps  you  to  "compare  the  wort"  in 
your  own  surroundings  and  your  own  working  conditions. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  iNa 

208  Royal  Typewriter  Buildinj{,  .^64  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


It  is  enough.  The  descending  stairca,se 
takes  u.*;.  in  but  a  moment  more,  to  where 
there  is  the  roar  of  a  train  for  "down- 
to\\Ti."'  But  surely  we  do  not  forget  our 
live-minute  walk  on  the  morning  side  of 
this  good  city  of  ours.  And  do  we  not 
face  our  tasks  all  day  the  better  for  it? 
Indeed,  it  is  so. 


f< 


Compare  the  Work'^ 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN 
ARMY 

A  RUSSIAN  university  graduate  who 
has  served  in  the  Russian  Army  ac- 
counts for  its  weakness  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Outlook.  He  is  not  particularly 
optimistic,  tho  he  wrote  before  the  Ger- 
mans had  driven  the  Czar's  forces  out  of 
Poland.  Such  victories  as  Russia  has  won 
in  this  war  he  ascribes  to  the  incom])t>tence 
or  numerical  inferiority  of  her  adversaries. 
The  individual  Russian  soldier  is  brave 
enough  tho  he  lacks  education.  The  chief 
trouble  is  found  with  the  officers.  This 
writer  has  little  to  say  regarding  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  whose  leadership  was 
praised  in  the  Allied  press  until  his  un- 
expected transfer  to  the  Caucasus  after  the 
Russian  retreat  from  the  Dunajec  to  the 
Drina.  But  this  ex-soldier  simply  observes 
that  "the  time  has  pa,<sed  when  the  magic 
word  'Czar'  or  'Grand  Duke'  was  enough 
to  incite  the  masses  to  heroic  deeds,"  and 
continues: 

As  for  the  lesser  generals,  they  are  en- 
tirely incompetent.  They  lost  the  war  with 
Japan  through  their  blunders,  and  on  the 
basis  of  my  military  experience  I  am  bold 
enough  to  say  that  in  the  ten  j'ears  which 
have  since  elapsed  they  have  hardly  im- 
pn)\ ed.  We  no  longer  ha\e  such  brilliant 
and  talented  generals  as  Suvarof,  Kutusof. 
and  Skobelef — leaders  who  could  weld  the 
army  into  a  strong  and  obedient  machine, 
and  at  the  same  time  love,  understand,  and 
respe<'t  the  soldier.  They  are  gone,  and 
their  places  have  not  been  tilled. 

.\s  for  the  suV>ordinate  ranks — the  com- 
manders of  regiments,  Ijattalions,  and  com- 
panies— they  are  little  better.  In  such  a 
war  as  that  which  is  now  raging  the  lower 
gi-ades  of  officers  necessarily  play  great 
roles.  Moments  are  not  infrequent  when 
the  whole  Army  falls  apart,  and  when  prob- 
lems common  to  it  as  a  whole  are  resolved 
into  thousands  of  smaller  ones,  which  nmst 
be  dealt  with  by  separate  companies  or 
battalions.  The  line  of  battle  extends  for 
many  miles,  and  at  every  point  of  it  larger 
or  smaller  groups  are  carrying  on  obstinate, 
incessant,  and  more  or  less  independent 
tights.  In  such  circumstances  the  soldiers 
naturally  look  to  their  company  and  n-gi- 
mental  officers  for  understanding  and 
direction;  but  the  latter  verj'  often  are 
ignorant  of  geography,  can  not  n-ad  maps, 
and  do  not  even  know  where  they  are. 
In  maneuvers  in  which  I  participated  neur 
Moscow  in  1913  the  disorder  and  dis- 
organization of  the  whole  army  were  per- 
fectly apparent.  The  officers  did  not  even 
know  the  lay  of  the  land  over  which  they 
led  their  troops.     For  example: 

We  met  the  '•  Twelfth  "  marching  through 
the  woods. 

"Where  are  the  enemy,  Captain  Nedu- 
ziroff?"  asked  our  commander. 

"The  devil  onlv  knows  I" 


The 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"God  only  knows!  It  is  impossible  to 
make  out  anything  on  this  map." 

"Have  3'ou  any  idea  where  the  village  of 
Dokutchayeffka  is?" 

"  Dolaitehayeffka?  I  believe  it's  on  the 
right." 

"We  have  been  on  the  right;  Dokutchay- 
effka is  not  there.  I  think  it  is  on  our 
immediate  left.     See  here — " 

Our  commander  unrolled  a  map,  and 
with  a  serious  air  began  to  trace  a  route  on 
it  with  his  forefinger. 

"There  you  see,  here  are  we,  here  is  the 
road.  We  have  just  crossed  it.  Here  is 
Dokutchayeffka.  That  means  that  it's  on 
the  left." 

The  captain  of  the  Twelfth  began  to 
scratch  his  head  thoughtfully.  Finally  he 
said: 

"Perhaps  so.  To  hell  with  these  maps! 
I  never  could  understand  them,  even  at 
school." 

This  was  the  way  in  which  our  com- 
panies solved  their  problems.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  how  our  militarj'  com- 
manders wandered  around  in  Manchuria 
if,  only  twenty  miles  from  Moscow,  they 
could  not  make  their  way  about,  even  with 
the  aid  of  maps. 

After  the  Japanese  War  a  law  was  en- 
acted which  enlarged  the  corps  of  officers 
and  raised  training.  .  .  .  Theoretically,  this 
law  was  expected  not  only  to  increase  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  corps  of  officers, 
but  to  raise  its  intellectual  level.  In  prac- 
tise, however,  it  has  not  so  worked  out, 
partly  for  the  reason  that  the  examinations 
are  generally  perfunctorj'  and  in  many 
cases  farcical.  .  .  .  Men  are  often  given 
commissions  when  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  military  science.  Of  the  soldiers  who 
served  with  me,  seventy  or  eighty  were 
made  captains,  but  90  per  cent,  of  them 
were  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  men  in  battle.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  in  fairness,  that 
officers  appointed  from  the  ranks  are  often 
quite  as  capable  as  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  education  in  special  military 
corps  or  schools.  Ignorance  of  fundamental 
I)roblems  of  tactics  and  strategy,  un- 
familiaritj^  ^\ith  geography  and  military 
history,  and  inability  to  read  maps — all 
these  are  deficiencies  that  are  common 
even  among  our  older  officers. 

As  for  our  soldiers,  80  per  cent,  of  them 
are  absolutely  illiterate;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  Army,  of  course,  merely  reflects 
the  state  of  public  education  in  Russia 
generally 

If  it  be  said  that  the  German  public- 
^  school  teacher,  and  not  the  German  soldiers 
,  alone,  won  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  it 
may  also  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  it 
was  the  lack  of  public-school  teachers,  and 
not  lack  of  courage  in  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, that  brought  about  the  defeat  in 
Mancihuria 

In  their  time,  Russians  were  wonderful 
soldiers;  but  that  was  when  military  tactics 
were  not  as  complicated  as  they  are  to-day, 
and  when  the  soldiers  trusted  theu-  officers. 
Now  things  are  changed.  During  my 
period  of  service  I  witnessed  two  verj' 
important  miUtary  innovations:  first,  the 
equipment  of  the  Army  with  telephones  and 
telegraphs  for  field-communication;  and, 
secondly,  the  adoption  of  the  sharp-pointed 
rifle-projectile  in  place  of  the  old  blunt- 
nosed  leaden  bullet.  The  theor\'  and 
practise  of  electrical  communication  are 
not,  of  course,  very  complicated  or  verj' 
difficult  of  comprehension.     Any  one  who 
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NATIONAI^  MAZDA 

The  Way        "     ^      Cx^ 
to  Better  Light 


Every  rugged 
National 
Mazda  lamp 
you  use  car- 
ries you  far- 
ther OH  the 
Way  to  Better 
Light,  triples 
the  quantity 
and  improves 
the  quality  of 
your  illumi- 
nation at  UQ 
added  cost. 


Everywhere — 

National  Mazda  Lamps  Are  the 
Way  to  Better  Light 

Wherever  economy  is  an  object — wherever  better 
Hght  is  now  being  enjoyed,  you  will  find  a  National 
Mazda  lamp  in  every  socket. 

Wherever  you  have  an  old-fashioned  carbon  lamp  with  a  looped 
filament,  like  this  i^§)  you  will  be  able  to  triple  your  light 
at  the  same  cost  with  a  National  Mazda  lamp  like  thisfi^g) 


Wherever  there  is  a  socket  in  your 
home  —  in  the  rooms  most  used,  as 
well  as  in  the  basement  or  the  attic — 
you  cannot  escape  the  threefold  tax  of 
wasteful  lamps  until  you  replace  them 
all  with  National  Mazda  lamps — the 
way  to  better  light 

A  size  for   every  purpose — a  type 


for  every  fixture  —  a  price  so  low  that 
every  home  can  have  a  National  Mazda 
lamp  in  every  socket. 

Buy  now,  where  you  see  the  Blue 
Convenience  Carton  in  the  dealer's 
window,  or  from  your  Lighting  Com- 
pany. Regular  sizes  for  homes,  27 
cents  each.    Buy  them  by  the  carton. 


NATIONAL  LAMP  WORKS 

of  General  Electric  Company 
80  Nela  Park  Cleveland 

Any  ot  the  labels  below  i»  a  guaranty  of  National  Quality 
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What  Would  It  Mean  to  You? 

What  would  it  mean  to  you  if  you  doubled  your  mental  and 
physical  capacities?  What  would  it  mean  to  you  if  your  vitality, 
energy  and  recuperative  powers  were  doubled  and  if  the  strength 
of  your  heart  were  wonderfully  modified;  your  nervous  system 
energized;  if  your  powers  of  comprehension  were  made  unusually 
keen  if,  in  other  words,  your  physical,  physiological  and  mental 
personalities  were  doubled?  This  is  precisely  what  you  can  do 
for  yourself  through  the  conscious  use  of  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion.   What  would  it  mean  to  you  ? 

Become  superior  to  your  present  self.  Conscious  Evolution  can  make  a 
better  human  bt-iii^  of  you  physically,  physioloijically  and  mentallj'.  You  can  do  more 
t(jr  yourself  thruuirh  the  conscious  use  of  the  principles  of  evolution  than  you  can 
iiTueine.  Evolution  can  so  vitalize  every  organ,  tissue  and  cell  of  your  body  as  to 
make  the  mere  act  of  living  a  joy.  It  can  give  you  an  intense,  thrilling  and  pulsating 
nature.      It  can  increase  your  verj'  life.      I  not  only  promise  it — I  guarantee  it. 

Experience  for  yourself  the  advantages  of  Conscious  Evolution.  You  will 
soon  feel  that  you  ha\e  had  your  every  capacity  doubled.  Mental  and  physical  exer- 
tion that  is  e.xhausting  to  you  now  will  become  play  and  a  pleasure  when  your  cells  are 
cnergi/.ed  through  Conscious  Evolution. 

The  pleasure  which  is  had  through  the  possession  of  a  greater  physical, 
physiological  and  menuil  personality  is  unlike  any  other  pleasure  of  which  a  human 
being  can  become  conscious.  Cultivate  your  cells  through  the  simple  principles  of  evo- 
lution and  reali/,e  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  keenest  pleasure  of  living  in  full. 


Conscious 

Evolution 

is   spreading 

throughout  the  world 


as  men  and  women  realize  that  the 
cream  of  existence  is  missed  by  those 
who  do   not   (.ultivate  to  the  full,  the 
powers    of    the    cells    of  the    body.    The 
Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution 
is  no  experiment,     it  is  successfully  Ijeing  taken 
by  pupils  all  over  the  world. 

nuntlrcds  of  doctors,  judges,  si^nators,  memborj!  of  cabinet, 
amba>-'ador>,  governor^,  and  thousands  of  business  and  pro- 
Ii-ssional  mi'n.  fanner?,  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  an  al- 
most equal  number  of  women  arc  living  a  more  successful 
and  a  more  pleastirable  life  through  Conscious  Evolution. 
The  number  of  human  beings  who  have  become  more  suc- 
cessful in  body  and  mind  through  Conscious  Evolution 
would  startle  you. 


What  Others  Have  to  Say: 

"fhu'  y*'ur  (iw*  I  »t*«i.T  an  old  riitirl  tit  ff/rty ;  tfttltly  I  iini  a  ynuth 
at  forly^tru'. ' 

"I  must  Ht,itf  th.ii  the  priniipli-  of  >'otir  s\*Ht<'m  i^t  the  mo7«t 
Mcicntitir.  and  at  the  s;imp  time  the  simplest,  I  ha\r  »^ver  lit-ard. 
You  do  not  niisrepn-^»*nt  one  single  word  in  >'our  ad%*erli»ing." 

"Ju«t  thinL  of  it,  five  weekaago  I  wasafihamed  of  my  physique; 
today  I  am  almo«l  proud  of  it.  I  am  delighted  with  Conscious 
Evolution." 

"himrtrrn  yf<ir%  nun  at  Ihr  age  nf  6/>  I  was  an  old  man ;  today  at 
ih*  aur  nf  V.»  /  am  thr  marvrl  of  myfrirriHi:  1  am  younger tluin  most 
men  at  40,     I'our  system  gave  me  a  new  lease  on  life." 

"lAJst  wrvk  I  littd  tt  r.'udinu  o1  my  tylntHl  pressure,  and  was 
uratlfti'd  ttt  If  am  ttuit  it  was  fully  tfn  ftttintx  hfhm'  the  f*rei  inujt 
rfiadtng.  litis  wa.i  a  surfyrisf  tn  nte  as  tL-clt  as  to  my  physician, 
tvhn  diii  not  t>clii-xv  that  my  IiIihmI  pressure  could  be  reduced 
twcause  0/  itty adx-anced  age, " 

"liofttm  tolit  me  I  liad  hanleninn  of  the  arteries  anJ  high  hlot^l 
pm%ure.  I'ltey  adi-ised  me  against  exerrtse.  i'onscious  F.vnlutinn 
reduted  my  hlood  pressure  and  made  a  ruw  man  of  me." 

"Ihf  beauty  of  your  whole  ad  vrrti'pmenl  is  that  every  word 
i»l  It  i»  the  truth.  Your  Hvt<tcm  is  the  mrjst  wonderful  in  the 
world;  it  gave  me  new  energy,  -trength  and  life;  in  other  word». 
it  in.iile  a  ni-w  man  of  me.  I  ha\e  be<n  an  ailvocate  of  your 
^y«tem  -inre  the  lir<t  day  I  used  it;  I  have  \WllMtood  a  mental 
-train  during  the  ikwI  year  which  would  have  broken  my  health 
had  it  not  l>een  (or  your  i>yiitem." 

"Cnn't  dencribe  the  uU-'fuetion  I  feel." 

"Worth  more  Ihiin  a  thotiMand  dollars  tome  in  incrca-sed  men- 
tul  and  phyiucal  <~apa(  it>  ." 

'I  hetvr  Itwn  eiuiMed  try  yi,ur  system  to  do  tvort  of  mental 
a  hnracltr  previously  lmpossU>t»  tor  mm, " 

"I  WMs  verv  "kepliial.  now  am  pleti>c<l  with  result*;  ha\e 
gained  1;  iK>undi*." 

"The  very  firnt  le»son»  liefian  to  work  mngie.  In  my  grati 
tude  I  am  telling  my  ernaking  and  i-ompLiining  friends,  'lr\ 
Swoboda.'  " 

"Words  cannot    explain  the  new  life  It  impartt  Imth  to  Ixyl 
;aid  bruin." 

"It  redueed  my  ueighl  Jo  pounds,  increased  my  chest  eKp.ii. 
sioo  .s  inrhe»,  reduced  my  wnlsi  6inche»." 

"I  rannni  rernmniend  vour  system  too  highly,  and  without 
lUtlery  Is-lievi-  th.il  it- propagation  has  beer  nf  great  lienetii  1.. 
the  he;ilih  of  the  louniry." 

"*fy  rrsvrve  fttree  makes  me  levl  that  noihlnu  Is  Imposslbl. . 
my  capacity  both  physically  at%d  mentally  Is  htcreasinu  dally. ' ' 

"I  have  heiird  >nui  s^  .leiii  highlv  rerommenile*!  for  years,  but 
1  dill  not  realize  the  erte,-iivrne.<  of  it  until  I  irie.1  it.  1  uni  gUi^l 
indeed  that  1  aui  now  t, iking  it." 

"N  out  system  developed  me  most  wonderfully." 

"I   think   vour  system   is  wonderful.     I  though!  t  wa«  In  (he 

lie~i  ..I  ..I..  -..  ,1  i.-ilth  liefore  I  wrote  for  your  course,  but  I  can 
nc  ie«t   improvem«-nt   even   in  this  short    time. 

'   •  lid   vour  "V«lem  too  highlv.     IVi  not  hesit.itc 

to    I<    >,    i      V-  •    I.M 


No  i^onian  or  man  is 
too  weak,  old  or  too 
*ve//io  profit  through 
the  Swoboda  person- 
al mail  instructions 


My  new  copyrighted  book  explains  the 
Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution 
and  the  human  body,  as  it  has  never  been 
explained  before.  It  also  explains  my  new 
and  unique  theory  of  the  body  and  mind. 
It  will  startle,  educate  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  tells  in  a  highly  interesting  and 
simple  manner  just  what  you,  as  an  intel- 
ligent human  being,  have,  no  doubt,  always 
wanted  to  know^  about  your  body  and  your 
mind. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having 
given  you  the  first  real  understanding  of 
your  body  and  mind.  It  sho^ivs  how  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  life;  it  ex- 
plains how  you  may  make  use  of  natural 
laws  for  your  o^\•n  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  under- 
standing of  yourself  than  you  could  obtain 
from  a  college  course.  1  he  information 
which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where at  any  price.  It  shows  the  un- 
limited possibilities  for  you  through  con- 
scious evolution  of  your  cells;  it  explains 
my  discoveries  and  what  they  are  doing  for 
men  and  women.  Thousands  have  ad- 
vanced themselves  in  every  way  through 
a  better  realization  and  conscious  use  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  discovered  and 
which  I  disclose  in  my  book.  It  tells  what 
Conscious  Evolution  means  and  what  it  may 
do  for  you.  It  also  explains  the  DANGERS 
AND  AFTER  EFFECTS  OF  EXERCISE 
and  EXCESSIVE  DEEP  BREATHING. 

My  book  explains  the  cause  of  HIC;H  BLOOD  PRES- 
SURE and  HARDENING  OK  THE  ARTERIES,  as 
well  as  OLD  .\GE  conditions,  and  how  to  overcome 
them. 

I  offer  my  system  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  lose  a  single  penny.  My  guarantee 
is  startling,  specific,  positive,  fraud-proof,  and  just  as 
any  honest  person  woiild  naturally  desire  it  to  be. 

Write  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  particulars  today 
before  it  slips  your  mind.  .Make  up  vour  mind  to  at 
least  learn  the  facts  concerning  the  S\\OBOI> A  SYS- 
TEM OK  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and 
women. 

If  you  have  reached  your  present  stage  of  evolution 
without  conscious  effort,  consider  what  your  possi- 
bilities are  through  an  intelligent  and  conscious  use  of 
the  principles  of  evolution.  My  booklet  will  set  vou 
to  thinking. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  1358  Aeolian  Building,  New  York  City,N.Y. 
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combines  ordinary  intelligence  with  a  little 
acquired  knowledge  can  master  them  in 
a  few  hours;  l)ut  how  can  they  be  explained 
1o  an  illiterate  Russian  jx'asant  who  has 
spent  his  whole  life  in  a  village,  and  who  im- 
plicitly believes  that  it  is  impossible  for 
two  persons  to  communicate  with  each 
other  over  any  distance  witliout  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits?  The  same  is  true  of  improved 
projectiles.  Kvery  soldier  knows  that 
when  thi'V  were  introduced,  ritie- sights 
were  changed,  retested,  and  so  on;  but  if 
you  ask  him  why  this  was  done,  and  what 
is  the  adxantage  of  the  new  bullet,  he  will 
be  unable  to  answer.  How  can  you  make 
liim  understand  the  influence  of  air-resist- 
ance upon  the  trajectory'  of  a  projectile, 
or  any  of  the  other  scientilic  principles 
'■^  involved  in  the  art  of  gunnery?  He  adopts 
tile  imjiroAements  be<'ause  he  is  ordered  to 
do  so;  but  they  are  outside  the  realm  of 
his  imderstanding.  For  this  reason  they 
are  likely  to  be  of  more  use  in  the  armies 
of  other  nations  than  in  ours. 

Finally,  if  the  strength  of  an  army  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  training  and  culture  of  its 
officers  and  men,  it  is  still  more  dependent 
upon  its  faith  in  and  respect  for  its  leaders, 
and  upon  what  may  be  called  patriotic 
spirit.  When  the  present  war  broke  out, 
there  was  intense  popular  dissatisfac^tion 
^v^th  the  existing  state  of  things.  In 
Petrograd,  the  \'er>-  lieart  of  Russia, 
200.000  workmen  were  engaged  in  a  politi- 
cal strike;  barricades  were  erected  in  the 
streets,  and  machine  guns  were  placed  in 
the  squares  to  repress  disorder.  What  was 
likely  to  be  the  state  of  mind  of  reservists 
called  from  cities  seething  with  discontent 
and  hatred  for  the  authorities,  or  from 
\'illages  exasperated  by  land  outrages  and 
luinger? 

The  Army,  moreover,  contains  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  so-<-alled  "aliens,"  indudhig 
the  Jews  and  the  Poles.  Of  the  Jews  alone 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  Czar  now  calls  them  his 
"beloved"  Jews;  but  only  yesterday  he 
persecuted  them  with  medieval  (cruelty. 
The  Poles,  who  also  compose  a  large  part 
of  the  Army,  are  now  promised  autonomy, 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  Avill  forget 
the  years  of  Russia's  rule  in  Poland,  when 
passers-by  were  shot  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw,  and  when  the  Polish  language  was 
proscribed  and  Polish  culture  destroyed, 
.yi  is  now  promised  to  them,  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  forget  in  a  moment  the  years 
of  cruel  torture  they  suffered  when  they 
relied  upon  the  word  of  the  Czar — a  mon- 
arch who  on  the  30th  of  October,  1905, 
^  solemnly  promised  Russia  both  political 
freedom  and  a  constitution,  and  then  broke 
his  promise  and  shed  the  blood  of  his 
liberty-loving  people. 

.U'ter  serving  a  full  term  in  the  Russian 
Army,  I  am  able  to  recognize  its  power.  In 
these  later  days  it  seems  to  be  succeeding, 
but  its  apparent  success  is  due  rather  to  the 
incompetence  of  some  of  its  enemies  than  to 
its  own  inherent  strength.  The  heterogene- 
ous and  for  the  most  part  Slavic  personnel 
of  the  Austrian  .Vi-my  unfits  it  for  energetic 
action,  while  the  weakness  of  the  Tiu-kish 
forces,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
ill-trained  reserves,  is  no  less  evident.  The 
Germans  alone  are  splendid,  but  for  every 
(rerman  bayonet  there  are  about  fom- 
Russian  ones.  Therein  Ues  the  explanation 
of  the  unexpected  manifestation  of  power 
where  all  has  hitherto  been  weakness  and 
demoralization. 

George  Keunan,  an  authority  on  Russia, 


believes  the  writer  we  have  quoted  to  bo 
altogether  too  pessimistic.  He  asserts  in 
The  Outlook  that  the  Russian  iVrmy  "has 
sutt'ered  more  thus  far  from  lack  of  rifles, 
artillery,  and  ammunition  than  from  lack  of 
brains";  that  "it  isn't  brains  that  the 
Russian  soldier  lacks;  it  is  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, personal  initiative,  and  the  habit 
of  self-reliance  which  are  the  outcome  of 
freedom,"  and  that  the  Poles,  Jews,  and 
revolutionists  will,  after  all,  fight  for  their 
country  against  an  invader,  regardless  of 
past  oppression.     H(>  concludes: 

I  do  not  care  to  make  a  prediction  %vith 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  Russian  iVrmy, 
])ut  I  have  seen  it  fight,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  campaign,  when  it  has  not  been 
cheei'ed  or  encouraged  by  a  single  victory; 
and  my  conviction  is  that  it  can  stand  up 
under  r(>verses  as  long,  and  rally  from  de- 
feat as  quickly,  as  any  army  that  Prussia 
ever  put  into  the  field.  If  I  were  a  friend  of 
A'on  Hindenburg,  Mackensen,  and  the 
Kaiser,  I  think  I  should  venture  to  give 
them  this  warning:  "Don't  count  on 
smashing  the  Russian  Army  so  that  it  can 
not  recover.  Like  thv  Libyan  wrestler,  it 
draws  strength  from  tiie  ground  every  time 
it  is  thrown.  You  are  now  doing  your  level 
best;  but  the  Russian  Army  \vi\\  not  reach 
its  maximum  efficiency  until  next  summer. 
Then  you,  with  your  waning  strength,  will 
have  to  fight  harder  than  you  have  yet 
fought  for  the  teiTitory  that  you  noA\' 
hold." 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  THE 
WONDERS  " 


CHILD- 


PROFESSOR  COLVIX,  instructor  in 
educational  psychology  at  BroA\Ti  Uni- 
versity, was  quoted  in  these  columns,  in 
our  issue  of  September  IS,  as  declaring  his 
belief  that  such  cliild-i)rodigies  as  William 
Sidis,  Winifred  Stoner,  and  Norbert  Wiener 
weni  often  one-sided  and  abnormal  in 
their  relations  with  other  children  and 
theii'  elders.  Specifically,  joung  Sidis 
and  Wiener  were  accused  of  slight  motor 
activity  and  uncongenial  traits  that  made 
them  unpopular  with  other  youths,  while 
JVIiss  Stoner  "imprest  some  as  being  a  very 
much-spoiled,  disagreeable,  and  vain  little 
girl."  Since  tliis  article  appeared,  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  Professor  Colvin 
completely  retracting  this  opinion,  and,  as 
many  of  oiu:  readers  may  be  most  inter- 
ested in  just  this  point  in  regard  to  the 
chUd-prodigies  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
wi'itten,  we  append  the  Professor's  correc- 
tion, as  follows: 

In  the  ciuTcnt  issue  of  The  Literary 
Diciest  you  quote  extensively  from  an 
article  of  mme  on  the  training  of  precocious 
children.  The  original  article,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  The  Illutifratcd  World,  made 
mention  of  certain  unfavorable  comments 
which  have  been  published  in  journals 
and  newspapers  in  regard  to  tlae  con- 
tinued precocity,  motor-deAelopment,  and 
social  adaptability  of  the  son  of  Professor 
Wiener,  of  Dr.  Sidis,  and  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Stoner.  These  statements  are  con- 
tained in  your  quotations  from  the  oiiginal 
article.    Since  I  have  recently  learned  that 
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has  for  half  a  century  continuously 
proved  its  superiority  to  other  plaster 
supports  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
comparisons  could  he  made  under 
identical  conditions.  It  has  never  heen 
known  to  fail. 

The  keyside  of  CLINTON  WIRE 
LATH  offers  an  interesting  study  for 
any  one  who  desires  the  truth  about 
building  materials.  The  perfect  clinch 
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moisture,  thus  assuring  the  absolute 
permanence  of  the  plaster  support. 

Walls  laid  on  CLINTON  WIRE  LATH 
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unit  with  the  plaster,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment, similar  to  that  used  in  concrete, 
is  obtained.  For  the  support  of  stucco 
and  all  inside  plaster,  CLINTON 
WIRE  LATH  is  the  best  material 
manufactured. 
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they  are  contrary  to  the  facts,  I  desii-e  as 
far  as  possible  to  correct  them.  These 
childreu,  while  of  exceptional  ability,  are 
physically,  mentally,  and  socially  normal. 
The  sons  of  Professor  Wiener  and  of  Dr. 
Sidis  have  grown  into  young  manhood 
with  e\'en,"  promise  of  becoming  superior 
men.  The  daughter  of  ]Mrs.  Stoner  is  now 
in  her  adolescent  years.  She  is  continuing 
to  develop  in  a  perfectly  normal  way,  but 
is  far  in  advance  of  girls  of  her  years. 

I  should  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
would  publish  this  statement  from  me  in  an 
early  issue  of  Tue  Liter.\ry  Digest.  I 
hope  this  may  be  done  in  justice  to  these 
yoimg  people  and  to  their  parents. 


RILEY  DAY  AND  RILEY  ^ 

OCTOBER  7  M-ill  be  celebrated  through- 
out the  State  of  Indiana,  by  public 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  in  ap- 
preciation of  its  most-loved  citizen  and 
poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  This  great 
"rimester" — as  he  is  said  to  prefer  being 
called — is  about  the  first  American  man  of 
letters  to  receive  official  recognition  of  his 
genius  during  his  lifetime.  How  he  will 
take  the  celebration  one  can  hardly  say. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  some  friends 
attempted  to  put  forth  his  biography,  he 
declared  that  his  life  was  too  common- 
place to  interest  any  one,  and  asked  his 
friends  only  to  leave  him  alone.  But  an 
official  proclamation  is  a  different  matter. 
Could  one  not  even  be  thrown  into  jail  for 
refusing  to  celebrate  one's  own  holiday? 
It  is  a  ticklish  position  for  a  modest  man. 
As  will  be  recalled,  the  report  was  spread 
four  years  ago  that  Mr.  Riley  had  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  it  was  not 
supposed  that  he  would  recover.  His  own 
words  at  that  time  were:  "My  work  is 
finished,  and  my  end  is  come."  And  now 
the  State  of  Indiana  is  celebrating  his 
sixty-si.\th  birthday  as  tho  such  a  rumor 
had  never  been  uttered.  The  end  did  not 
come  after  all;  Mr.  Rilej'  grows  steadily 
better,  and  a  \NTiter  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  declares  that  when  he  visited  the 
Iloosier  poet  recently  he  "felt  sure  that  the 
sunset  of  this  picturesque  career  was  stiU 
far  distant."     He  describes  the  intervdew: 

The  sunlight  filtered  through  the  shut-  ^ 
ters  and  threw  a  soft  golden  glow  over  the 
old-fash ioiied  room.  The  parlor  in  which  I 
was  waiting  looked  like  the  "company- 
parlor"  in  my  grandfather's  house  when  I 
was  a  boy.  The  furniture  stood  out  in 
silhouette;  a  stray  ray  of  sunlight  fell  on 
the  gilded  coal-hod  in  front  of  the  vnde 
grate;  the  pictures  on  the  walls  were  en- 
closed in  heavy,  dull-gilt  frames;  the  chairs 
and  sofa  with  their  fringed  bottoms  were 
deeply  upholstered,  and  on  an  antique  stand 
lay  the  family  album  and  the  family  Bible. 

A  moment  later  in  walked  the  man  who 
four  years  ago  told  his  friends,  "Mj'  end 
is  come." 

"I  feel  like  a  boy,"  he  said,  with  a 
cheerful  laugh,  as  he  extended  his  left 
hand.  "I  haven't  felt  so  strong  for  years. 
Even,-  day  I  drive  out  in  my  car  and  am 
enjoj-ing  life  in  spit«  of  tho  war  in  Europe. 

"You  see,  I  never  read  the  newspapers, 
and   don't   know   anything   about   what's 
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going  on  over  there.  It  has  always  been 
my  aim  to  avoid  things  that  are  disagree- 
able and  which  cause  pain.  I  haven't 
even  voted  for  thirt}'  years.  I  dislike 
politics  as  much  as  I  dislike  war.  Both 
are  inhuman.  They  arouse  anger,  and, 
therefore,  are  WTong. 

"The  quiet  little  schoolma'ara  may  be 
more  of  a  success  of  nature  than  the  leader 
of  conquering  armies — and  the  world  not 
know  it.  Success  in  life  comes  to  him  who 
follows  the  paths  of  his  better  inclination. 
In  the  great,  beautiful  law  of  nature  things 
don't  forcibly  carve  out  a  groove  for  them- 
selves. But  they  invariably  find  places 
which  fit  them,  where  they  thrive  and  crown 
their  existence  with  happiness  and  success 
— for  the  one  is  the  other. 

"Whether  the  world  regards  a  man  as 

J    great  or  lowly,  as  a  success  or  a  failure, 

matters  not.     He  will  know  and  feel  and 

be  rich  far  above  the  world's  standards  of 

measure. 

"The  world  differentiates  happiness  and 
success  vdth  cold  sophistry.  But  they  are 
inseparable.  War  and  politics  bring  nothing 
but  sorrow.     They  are  \\Tong." 

Some  of  those  who  have  never  happened 
to  see  the  poet  maj'  be  a  little  surprized 
to  learn  that  the  author  of  "My  Grand- 
father Squeers,"  "Out  to  Old  Aunt 
Mary's,"  and  "The  Raggity-Man,"  is  "a 
small,  light-haired,  blue-eyed  man"  with 
the  appearance  of  "a  New  York  banker." 
His  pictures  give  the  impression  of  a  man  of 
hea\'ier  build,  and  his  poems,  somehow, 
do  not  speak  of  this  fastidious,  almost 
dapper,  little  person,  rather  eccentric,  but 
detesting  notoriety.  Sir  Henry  Irving  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  the  stage  lost  a 
great  actor  in  Rilej'.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  he  and  Bill  Nye,  stumping  the  country" 
as  a  team,  won  popularity  wherever  they 
appeared  for  several  busy  seasons.  One  of 
Nye's  stories  about  his  platform  partner  is 
given  as  follows: 

Jim  took  sick  about  supper-time  and 
had  to  go  to  our  room.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  Here  was  a  good  to^^Ti  and 
probably  a  full  house,  and  the  people 
wanted  to  hear  Riley  as  well  as  see  me.  I 
got  a  doctor,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  able 
to  do  any  good.  So  finally  we  put  Jim  to 
bed.  and  I  rushed  over  to  the  hall  just  in 
time  to  start  things. 

We  were  alternating  in  our  reading,  Jim 
^  and  I,  then  over  again.  But  I  went  on 
^  first  that  night  and  finished  my  part,  got 
through  all  right,  and  the  house  seemed 
pleased.  Then  I  cleared  my  throat  and  an- 
nounced that  as  Mr.  Riley  was  seriously 
indisposed  I  would,  with  their  indulgence, 
give  them  some  more,  and  they  could  tell 
me  when  the\''d  got  their  money's  worth. 

They  laughed. 

I  couldn't  see  where  that  laugh  came  in, 
so  I  began  all  over  and  told  them  that, 
with  their  kind  indulgence — 

They  laughed  again,  louder. 

"Maybe  you  don't  understand  me,"  I 
shouted,  "or  you  woxxldn't  laugh  so  loxid. 
Mr.  Riley  is  verj'  ill  in  bed — " 

I  thought  they  would  break  something 
the  way  they  laughed  this  time.  Then, 
all  at  once,  I  turned  around.  There  stood 
Riley  right  behind  me. 

The  funny  part  was  that  the  audience 
thought  we  had  done  it  on  purpose. 


\ 


Just  a  wee  bit 
nervous,  eh? 


That  won't  do! 

Business  success  today  requires  steady  nerves. 
Why  not  do  as  thousands  of  other  sensible  smokers 
are  doing?  Smoke  the  Girard,  a  mild  cigar  mellowed 
M?  age  alone. 

The 

Girard  Cigar 

Never  gets  on   your  nerves 

And  it's  a  real  smoke,  at  that.  Made  from  gen- 
uine Havana  tobacco;  fragrant  and  full-flavored. 
Smoke  Girards  whenever  you  please  and  as  often 
as  you  please.  There's  no  "come-back";  no  "dopey" 
sensations,  no  "hang-over."  Nothing  but  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  And  you  see  the  difference  in 
your  feelings  right  aw^ay. 

Girard  dealers  know  that  this  is  a  full-value 
cigar;  honestly  made  by  the  good  old  Cuban  method ; 
and  backed  by  our  45  years'  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  and  a  reliable  product. 

We  take  hack  any  part  of  the  dealer's  purchase 


■.<i/^ 


GIRARD   s' 


) 


We  authorize  him  to  do  the  same  by  you. 
14  sizes.      10c  straight,  and  up. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Our  trial  offer 

Simply  mail  us 
$1.00  for  10— 10c  Girards 
$2.50  for  23— 10c  Girards 
$5.00  for  50— lOc  Girards 
(If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.) 
Smoke  five  of  these  Girard  cigars,  and 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  return   the  re-         Jfy 
mainder  and  ■we  will  refund  all  your        ff^ 
money.  ^^^ 
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.,  Broker" 

Sy4  inch  Perfecto 
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."Mariner 

5H  inch  Panetela 


For  the  sake  of  a  clear  head 
and  steady  nerves  insist  on  try- 


ing  the  Girard.   And  set  about         •V^ 
it  today.  y 
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Founder" 

5  inch  Londrgl 


Check  color  you  prefer 
Light  Vlecjium 


Dark 


The  "Broker" 
Actual  Size.  10c 


.Antonio  Roig  &  Langtdori 

Philadelphia 

Established  1871 
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This  is  What  An  Owner  Tells  Us 

Kipolin  Enamel  Paint  was  applied  to  the  interior  of  my  home  fourteen  years 
ago  and  is  in  just  as  perfect  condition  now  as  the  day  it  was  first  put  on. 

"In  my  living  rooms  I  have  tli?  pure  white  Egg 


shell  hnish  soft  and  beautiful.  In  my  kitchen 
and  pantries,  the  high  Gloss  Finish,  buff  color. 
If  people  could  only  see  Ripolin  in  actual  serv- 
ice and  know  it,  as  I  know  it,  they  would  never 
accept  anything  in  its  place."  Then  he  men- 
tioned the  satisfaction  of  escaping  once  for  all 
the  need  of  repainting.  "We  simply  use  a  damp 
cloth,"  he  said,  "and  Ripolin  freshens  up  like 
new     never  discolors,  cracks,  chips  or  peels." 

Thin  man's  evidence  is  typical  of  others  who  use 

Ripolin  because  it  insures  you  against  Ine  trouble 

and  cost  of  repainting     simple  cleaning  is  all  itnseds 

-  and  remember  that  Ripolin  can't  be  harmed  by 

any  amount  of  rubbing  and  scrubbing. 

Made  by  the  old  Dutch  hand  process,  a  gallon  will 
cover  from  SOO  to  700  square  feet,  depending  upon 

Make    Your  Own   Test 

Bend  this  strip— prove  to  your- 
seif  that  Ripolin  is  so  elastic  and 
tenacious  that  it  cannot  j>eel.  flake 
or  blister.  This  coated  strip  will 
show  you  why  Ripolin  retains  its 
freshness  year  after  year,  without 
repainting  but  merely  cleaning. 

J.A.&W.BIRD&CO. 

liiil<>.iiir-    iikI  (|i-inl)iii()i-  oi    Ri|M.liii 
ior  liiiii-<l  M.it'-.  aixl  Canada 

gSB  Peari  St.,  Boston 

668  Beaver  St..  New  York 

65SB  Peoplc'i  Gas  BIdg,,  Chicafo 


the  surface.     Your  painter  or  decorator  will  tell  you 
the  quantity  needed. 

That  brilliant  high  gloss  finish  is  unexcelled  for 
the  kitchen,  pantry  or  wherever  a  glasslike  surface 
is  desired.  Then  again,  for  halls,  reception  rooms, 
libraries. — wherever  the  softer  effects  are  preferred, — 
Ripolin  is  obtainable  in  a  beautiful  eggshell  finish,  or 
even  an  absolutely  flat  finish.  Any  desired  tint  can 
be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  eolor  ground  in  Japan 
with  while  Ripolin — a  buff  or  light  green  shade  is 
excellent  for  kitchen  walls. 

Unsurpassed  for  automobiles  —  choice  of  12 
beautiful  colors — aisj  yachts  and  motor  boats, 
because  it  is  t'le  only  enamel  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  salt  water  and  oea  air. 

Send  30  cents  to-day  for  larje  trial  can.  with  brush — enough 
to  give  a  thorough  test — try  it  out  in  your  own  home 
— then  you  be  the  judge.  With  it  we  will  send  the 
coated  strip  of  tin  and  the  book  showing  residences, 
exclusive  clubs  and  palatial  hotels  fin- 
ished with  Ripolin.  Also 
nameof  the  Ripolin 
dealer  in  your  territory.. 


Irircnnr  view 


K<-.ii|i'nit,  .\rd»lov,  .N    N  .     I'liii^lKil  willi  Kll'f)!  IN      Arthur    1      Kiniuk.  .\i.  Iiiioot 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

liy  U  villi  irTMiiMi'^ns  .Smmit.  M.l). 

Wjin't  II  Flit  her  .Slidiild  I'ril  His  Little  Hoy 

-NSIiiil    !i    riitli.r   .Should    I'. 11    Mis    Son  — 

Wlii.t  .»  .Motli.rShoiil.l   r.ll  ll.r  l.ittK-  (nrl 

—  \Mi;.tiiMolli.rSli(.iil(iriim<rI).iuirliti-r. 

Cloth,  7Sc.  a  volume  ;  tet,  $2.50 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


LONG  LIFE 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT,   by  Pearce  Kintzinc.  M-D. 

t  .\n  ominentiv  rfa<l;iblp  hook  m  pnutical  :ulviie  h\  ;i 
I  physician  of  wide  exiKTioiiLP  on  how  to  i)resprvc  healili. 
,  ward  off  di.sea<«e.  and  prolnnK  life  by  s;mc  and  .'siiuplf 
rxori-i<e.  physical  and  mental  (X-cupation,  rational  foixl 
habits,  ventilation,  etc.  Written  primarily  for  the  gen- 
er.il  reader,  but  with  a  .scientific  accunicv  that  will 
comiiieiul  it  to  thi-  |ih\siiian.  i  ?ino,  cloth.  .>S.^  pp. 
Ii.oo  net.      Fonk  k  WagnalU  Co.,  3S4-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


GOURAGE-HONOR-MANUNESS 

Here  Are   Three  Book*   That   Will  Inspire   These  Things  In   Your  BOY 

'The  Boy's  Book  of  "The  Boy  Scouts         "The  Boy's  Book 


Battles" 

£y  ERIC  WOOD 

^^"^  MirriiiL;  stories 

•  •r  ^o-.it  i>attles  (III  land  and 

I  riir  to  hi«toriral  (act*. 

t\MI  KfCm  li     and     vivi.l 

■  liM  ri|ition'<  of  (amoii'<  balllr-. 

-in  h  u<:    Mafaihim:  II.i- 

linn";     •Spani'ili    Arfiiaila; 

l_  r  .1  f  a  I  K  a  r  ;  W  a  t  r  r  lort  ; 

*  irtty^huru;    OnidiirnKiii ; 

and  many  others.    Kcauti- 

riill\     illii'-tnitrd    ii.  color 

■  11. 1  liaK-tone. 

t.<i>iif  1 2mo,  I>ff 
nr.ilrj  Cloth 
(  t>irr.  tl.jf 
ntl:  by  mail 
S/.jr. 


Roll  of  Honor 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  stories  r)f  a  nniltitiulc 
of  scouts  who,  true  to  their 
reconi,  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  liiiilj  have  sjivcd  life 
on  land  or  sea.  Beaiiti- 
fiillv  ilhistnited.  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Robert  Rideii- 
Foweli,  Chief  Scout,  has 
written  the  f  o  r  e  w  o  r .  I 
12 mo,  Cloth.  $1.25  nc. 
by  mail  $1.37. 


of  Adventure" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

True  tale.s  of  actual  adven- 
ture make  up  the  many 
thriliinjr  cliapters  of  which 
this  liiKilc isiomiiofed.  Man- 
entiiiL;  Lions  in  East  Africa; 
Ko...,.v(lfs  Ride  for  Life; 
Mrt  ;.-..rc:-  Crev  .Attacked  by 
.'Vustraiiaii  .Mv>rit;iiies;  Fire 
at  Sea  on  the  Stricken 
'•  Clydesdale'-  Tracked  by 
\Voi\.-s.  A  I,eap  for  Life; 
\  I'r.  .1  !u-r<>us  Guide,  etc. 
l;.  .iiitiiiilly  illustrated,  ismo, 
I  .■■■ii.< r.3j net; hy >nn//$/.jr;. 
I*ul»li..hen» 


At  all  Koolcnore*  or  il 

rUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,   NEW  YORK 


Nu\vaday.<.  the  poet  loves  best  the  peaoo 
and  quiet  of  the  small  <-ii\  and  of  coimiry 
life.  One  of  his  friends  has  reeorded  the 
effet^t  that  New  York  (^ity  always  has  had 
on  him: 

The  roar  and  rush  of  the  city  confused 
hitn,  jarred  painfully  upon  his  tine  sensibil- 
ities. Particularly  he  atihoired  tht>  iiaftic 
and  the  trains,  especially  the  elevated.  He 
lectured  in  a  part  of  the  city  once.  This 
is  his  description  of  the  place: 

■"1  got  ok  the  train  at  some  station,  I 
don't  know  where.  Then  they  pat^ked  nie 
on  to  a  boat  and  we  rode  about  half  an 
hour.  Then  we  changed  to  a  car  on  the 
streets  and  rode  for  another  half  an  hour. 
Then  we  climbed  a  lot  of  steps  and  got  on 
another  train  aiul  rode  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Then  we  got  ofl:'  and  took  a  hack  and  rode 
for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  it 
seemed.  Then,  after  we  had  walked  a  mile 
or  two.  Ave  were  there. 

'"Where?  I  don't  remember  what  they 
called  it.     How  could  I?" 


INDOMITABLE  STEFANSSON 

OUT  of  the  frozen  Xorth  comes  the 
echo  of  the  Aoice  of  one  supposedly 
long  dead.  Only  the  echo,  for  the  valiant 
e.xplorer  himself  lias  already  disappeared 
on  further  journeys  of  discovery,  .\fter 
fifteen  long  months  of  the  cold  and  the 
silence,  of  ceaseless  effort,  scanty  rations, 
hardship,  and  imminent  disaster,  he  sends 
to  ci\ili/.ation  the  word  of  a  new  land  dis- 
covered, but  does  not  return  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  single  lu.xury  so  long  denie<1. 
nor  waste  one  day  in  the  rest  and  recuper- 
ation a  lesser  ])hysique  and  less  stout  a 
heart  might  demand.  Had  there  been  foot! 
and  dogs  aplenty,  there  would  have  been 
no  return  even  now,  and  we  might  ha\t^ 
gone  another  year  grie\ing  over  our  t-ei- 
tainty  that  Stefan.sson,  ihe  arctic  explorer, 
had  suci-umbed  to  the  ice-taloned  enemy 
he  fought.  Vilhjalniur  Stefansson  •"canie 
back";  he  brought  with  him  the  trophy  he 
had  sought — the  discovt^ry  of  a  new  land: 
and  before  our  praise  can  reaeh  him,  we  find 
hiii^  gone.  Coming  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
noisy  heroism  of  Fhirope,  his  absorption  in 
the  task  before  him  and  his  scorning  of  tiic 
world's  approbation  are  food  foi'  thtuight. 
His  brief  message  of  the  success  of  his  ^ 
adventure  is,  as  one  writer  in  the  Cleveland 
Leafier  terms  it,  '"a  bugle-call  as  stimng  a-< 
ever  quickened  the  pulses  of  weary  soldiers 
and  s(>t  their  faces  with  renewed  courage 
to  the  front;  ...  it  bids  us  to  be  brave, 
and  constant,  and  of  unshakable  faith." 
We  ga\  e  Stefansson  uji  for  dead,  becau.se  we 
underestimated  his  resource  and  strength. 
Hurt  M.  McConnell,  his  .secretary,  tells 
us  that  even  arctic  explorers  and  scientific 
men  of  experience  had  declared  i)ositi\'ely 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  returning. 
and  even  shook  their  heads  deiisi\el> 
over  the  relief -expedition  that  the  ex- 
I)!orer"s  friend  proposed  to  organize.  In 
the  New  York  Titne.-<  Mr.  McConnell 
declares  that  his  own  faith  was  constant, 
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siuee  he  knew  what  manner  of  man  this 
vas  who  could  see  the  KarJuk  perish  and 
dismiss  its  destniction  as  an  incident  of 
hdle  importance,  planning  immediately 
how  to  go  ahead  with  the  craft  originally 
detailed  foi-  the  major  share  of  the  work 
eliminated.  Of  the  lac^k  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  other  scientists,  he  remarks: 

"\'()U  see.  the  Stefansson  they  had  met 
al  banquets  and  other  functions  became 
another  man  entirely  when  he  left  civiliza- 
tion behind  him.  1  know,  because  I 
traveled  with  him  all  last  winter,  and  on  the 
first  stages  of  the  ice  trip.  He  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  arctic,  is  one  of  the  best 
sled  -  travelers  who  ever  went  into  that 
^  region,  and  the  secret  of  his  several  long 
and  so-called  impossible  trips  is  the  fact 
1  hat  he  knows  how  to  take  care  of  his  men 
and  dogs. 

His  sense  of  direction,  for  example,  seems 
almost  intuitiA'e;  I  have  never  seen  him 
become  confused  as  to  direction,  and  on 
one  occasion  I  followed  his  lead  through  a 
blinding  snow-storm  for  several  hours. 
The  wind  on  that  occasion.  1  remember, 
attained  a  velocity  of  forty-four  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  last  two  hours  of  the  journey 
were  made  in  darkness;  yet  at  the  finish, 
where  we  were  to  cross  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  Stefansson  was  not  more  than  a  bare 
hundred  yards  off  the  trail.  I  say  off  the 
trail,  but  the  fact  is  there  was  no  trail 
at  all. 

At  another  time  I  followed  him  across 
a  bay  for  forty  miles.  He  made  his  own 
trail,  and  at  the  end  of  the  forty  miles  we 
came  to  Amouliktok,  the  small  sand-pit 
on  which  we  camjjed  soon  after  leaving 
the  Karluk.  These  are  only  two  instances 
of  his  almost  uncanny  ability  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  the  arctic,  but  there  are 
dozens  of  others. 

The  explorer  was  severely  handicapped 
by  a  late  start,  for  tho  he  left  Martin  Point 
on  March  22,  1914,  it  was  near  the  middle 
of  April  before  he  was  well  on  his  way.  In 
liis  exclusi^  e  story  for  the  New  York  Times 
he  tells  us  that  the  party  as  it  finally  was 
organized  for  the  work  consisted  of  three 
men,  Andreasen,  Storkersen,  and  Stefans- 
son, equipped  with  a  1,326-pound  load, 
consisting  of  food  for  men  and  dogs  for 
about  forty  days,  permanent  equipment, 
and  360  cartridges  for  t^\-o  rifles.  They 
.»  were  compelled  at  the  beginning  of  theii" 
journey  to  make  their  way  on  huge  ice- 
cakes  many  miles  from  shore,  and  here 
they  encountered  their  first  big  storm,  the 
most  violent  of  the  whole  jom-ney.  The 
explorer  writes : 

A  pressm-e-ridge  twenty  feet  high  had 
formed  twenty  feet  away  from  oiu-  tent, 
made  of  blocks  so  large  that  had  one  of 
them  happened  to  topple  over  on  the  tent 
it  would  have  ended  the  chapter.  Early 
in  the  evening  we  tried  to  stand  watch,  but 
the  man  outside  the  tent  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  open  for  the  fljang  snow,  nor  could 
he  shout  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
others  inside  the  tent,  altho  the  noise  of 
ice  pressing  into  ridges  can  be  heard  miles 
away.  We  did  not  this  night  hear  any- 
thing but  the  flapping  of  the  tent  and  the 
whistle  of  the  \\ind. 

We    were    never    in    particular    danger. 


Build  Her  a  Little  Greenhouse:  Now 

Plenty  of  time  to  beat  old  Winter  to  it,  if  you  start  soon.  Do  not  consider  any  material  but  Wood— 
nor  any  wood  but  CYPRESS,  "The  Wood  Et(n-nal."  Any  responsible  greenhouse  manufacturer  will 
tell  jou  why     ^^'it^l  metal  sash-bars  and  concrete  benches  you  must  use  fuel  enough  to  keep  the 

temperature  fully  .5  degrees  higher  than  if  you 
build  of  wood  in  order  to  keep  your  soil  at  a  given 
w  armth.  (ireenhouse  iLse  is  the  most  severe  t«st 
to  which  you  can  put  wood;  CYPRESS  has  no 
rival  in  meeting  it. 

of  the  famous 
Cypress  Pocket 
Library  (never 
before  advert  ised  in  this  magazine)  contains  among 
many  other  items  of  special  value,  a  Detailed  Plan 
and  Working  Drawing,  for  a  splendid  little  prar- 
ticul  greenhouse  (like  picture  at  left)  that  you  ran 
hnild  yoursdf.  Don't  miss  this.  Write  tonight 
for  Volume  20 — also  ask  for  Volume  3  — all  about, 
greenhouses. 

Tho  .Tolin  C  Moiunger  Company,  Chicago,  Oreenhou.se  Builders,  say: — "Tho  greenhouses  built  by 
us  of  clear  Cypress,  free  from  sap,  21  years  ago  are  being  used  today  by  their  owners  and  the  woo<l  is 
perfectly  preserved  and  free  of  any  decay  or  rot." 


Vol.  20 


FREE 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.    Our  entire  resources  are  at  vour  service. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1Z23  Hibernia  Bank  Bnilding,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1223  Heard  National  Bank  Bnildins,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


INSIST  ON   CYPRESS  AT   YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DE.\LER'S.  IF  HE    HASNT  IT— LET  LS  KNOW  QUICK 

"FLAT  GRAIN"  CYPRESS  FOR  SUGI  WORK 

is  preferred  over  tho  "curly"  grain  by  mauj-  people 
of  high  artistic  judgment  because  it  is  so  much 
simpler  in  effect.  It  undoubtedly  is  true  that  the 
super-convolute  grain  of  the  rarer  examples  of 
•curly"  Cypress  renders  it  wise  to  use  it  sp-iringly 
and  only  as  the  centers  of  panels  or  for  small  hand- 
made receptacles ;  it  is  so  richly  ornate  an  to  t  ire  t  ho 
eye  if  shown  in  large  areas.  The  "flat  grain."  as 
shown  at  the  left,  is  a  splendid  relief  when  used  in 
conjunction,  and  is  in  first  demand  by  those  amateur 
craftsmen  who  do  the  most  "Sugi-ing"  either  for 
gifts  or  for  their  own  homes.  VOL.  26  of  the  famous 
Cypress  Pocket  Library  tells  all  about  the  Sugi 
(Japanese  Driftwood)  effect  which  you  can  produce 
by  simply  scorching  and  brushing  "a  little  piece  of 
board,"  tells  why  it  is  successful  only  on  "The  Wood 
Eternal,"  and  gives  full  directions  and  list  of  ide^s 
of  what  to  make. 

PAGES,    Including   2    LARGE    INSERTS    in    INDIA    TINT 

x:t  our  "ALL-KOUM)  HELPS  UEPARTMf:.NT"  liilp  TOt'.     Our  entire  rcsouri-es  are  at  Tour  servire  Ti-ith  Keliable  Counsel 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1223  Hibernia  Bank  Baildintr,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1223  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DEALER'S.   IF  HE  HASNT  IT-LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIA  TEL  V 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions  I  T  14  F  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  IMTHP 
Wanted  li  1  000  000  in  *  f*  *-"  by  JamesC.  Fernald.L.H.D  ,  shovv>  H^  I  Ilt< 
vvaniea.  ^I,uuu,uuy  »"  u-_jj„  how  to  command  it.  Contain- 8. ooo  niriTIT 
pnzes  offered  form  ventions.  I  Klutll  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  KHjll  I 


word! 


GOO    Anton>-ms.      Cloth,    724    pp.  _._    .  ^-if* 

I. SO  net;  postage,  I2C.    Funk  &  Waj-  PI   Al^k 

nails  Company,  354-GOFonrth  Aie..P(.T.  '  MarK\,l^ 


»» 


-\A/70f-c 


^  <yx-^^  a~/^  "ZZ  >*j  ^^  ./*-  -     ■  '  ■ 


/..  .  ^. 


^  cu^tZ^cUL 
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cn-£ 

C  V  ,w 
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«  «-o 
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Know  a  man  by  his  'hand 

This  book  gives  the  clues  to  character 
revealed  by  every  person's  penmanship,  as 
described  by  William  Leslie  French,  the 
celebrated  Graphologist.  It  is  illustrated 
with  fifty  specimens  of  handwriting.  You 
will  probably  recognize  yours  among  them. 

A  new  edition  is  noiv  being  printed  to  supply 
the  great  demand.  If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  ixjill 
be  sent  ivith  t'wel've  different  patterns  »f  Spence- 
rian  Steel  Pens  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  Broadway,  New  York 

SPENCERLAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway.  New  York  L 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  twelve  different  kinds 
of  Spencerian  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals." 
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REMEMBER    ITS\ WATERPROOF 


Again 
Comes  Proof 

-that  btecl  need  not  ruit, 
wood  need  not  rot,  or  con- 
crete "dust"! 

The  Texas  Company  building  is 
the  latest,  addition  to  the  great  struc- 
tures all  over  the  world  protected  by 


ff£MeMB£R    ITS     WATfPPROQF 

inL.rrrrr 

PRESERVATIVE 

Paints*""  Compounds 

All  -trrl  work  W3J  co.itcil  »i:h  "R.  I.  H'." 
TOCKOtlTH  'rat'd)  ard  "R.  1.  If." 
DAMP-RESISTING  PAINTS,  Nos.  110 
«nd  112,  to  prevent  ri::t.  corrosion  atid 
electrolysis.  Concrete  bascmcnis  and  siil>. 
tMjemenli  vrte  maile  mi  isurc-free  with 

"R.  I.  rr."  loxTMrNT  (puM). 

//  inlrrtued  in   lam  or    3~all   slructxru   of 
Ilttl.  I  onerrlr,  ,1  ,c->  or  i  u»t/.  t.  rilrfoT  " R.  I.W." 
LiUrUurc  perlimfni  li  yo..r  Htcds. 
Address  lyCp!.  A 

TOCH    BROTHERS 

Established  1848 

Inventors  and  Miinufaclurrrs  of 

freservalr.e  faints  and  V  arniihes 

32J  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

M  nri:^:  IjiitK  Island  City,  u'ui 
.  Ont.,  Can. 
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MAkJAPPAREb    Br 

^y^^  LANE     I 

TOUT  Figures  "'"^''M 


I  tie  «-a.'«5n'M  smartest  styli-s  adapted  by 
I  .ine  Bryant  to  Kivr  all  t>tM-«  ot  stout 
'ikiurea,  Bli-ndor.  graceful  linci  and  poire. 
!■  rum  the  simplest  hou-t*  Rown  to  clab- 
■  •rate  evening  gou-ns,  at   manufacturers' 

$1I.7.S  to  $127. SO 
i4.S0  to     I2.S.00 

.^  00  lo 

1K.7.S  to 

l.4!>  to 

I.')5to 


M.75 

145.00 

I').7.S 

29.85 


Dresses 

Suits 

Skirts 

Cioats 

^\alsts 

Ncitllilvcs 

(Corsets  and  I'nderwear  | 

t.-yf/  r/M  .  fr..iii  >l.--k.  xn  mtittrr  what  U"fir  = 

figure  nr  buat  mi*<ij"re    s«  l-am-  Hrjrant.  if  sn  (.riKliisI  siij  | 

i-vrltiiitvp  iiM'th'-'1.   t>Mil<l<i  every    itze    sud    »tyl«  fur  tlirec   dii-  s 

tliirl  tM"»    ^  •'   "*  !!«"'■''•  s 

pnpp     l''.i-hi'>n     Book     devoted    entirely    to    Smart  5 

r  IVCiC*     Xpti.irrI  for  Stout  Figure?.  5 

Wrilc  DepL  F  2.     LANE  BRYANT,  25  W.  38th  St..  New  York  i 
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Special  School  Directory 

in  Second  and  Lexst  Issues  of  Each  Month 

Leading  schools  and  colleges  are  regu- 
larly repr<«sented  in  The  Literary' 
Dik''  :nn.5.     An  especially   c<>ni- 

plri  IV  of  worth-while  institu- 

tion in   the  second   and  last 

Usii'^  month. 

1  :  Is  are   located  in  all  sec- 

tions ot  the  country  and  offer  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

Study  these  advertisements  verj'  care- 
fully. 


If  you  f  .111  to  find 
the  school  you  wish 
among  thone  rcpre- 
eentea.  write  our 
Scho  ol  Bureau 
whichisequippedto 
give  you  prompt  and 


careful  service  with- 
out fee  or  obligation. 
Address  inquiry    to 
Sckoel  Borcin 
The  Literary  Digest 
Naw  Yark 


After  getting  beyond  sixty  miles  from  shore 
we  never  had  strong  winds.  The  daj' 
after  this  gale  the  cold  weather  came  at 
last,  and  we  had  ideal  traveling  for  the 
remainder  of  April,  with  light  breezes  and 
clear  skies,  and  temperature  ranging  about 
20  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  The 
water-lanes,  which  had  in  warm  weather 
been  impassable  for  boats,  now  became 
smooth  boulevard-:,  and  instead  of  two 
miles  a  day  we  now  frequently  made  o\er 
twenty.  That  we  would  probably  meet 
a  continual  ice-<lrift  to  the  east  had  seemed 
Hkely  when  tlic  support-party  started  for 
shore,  and  I  had  accordingly  sent  with  them 
letters  emphasizing  the  probability  of  our 
not  returning  to  the  mainland  and  re- 
peating the  instructions  for  the  Xorth 
Slar  to  follow  us  to  northwest  Banks 
Island. 

The  easterly  drift  did  really  continue, 
and  altho  we  traveled  each  day  from  10 
to  30  degrees  west  of  trye  north,  our  in- 
strumental observations  showed  that  we 
were  barely  keeping  a  true  north  course. 
B3'  April  27  we  were  near  the  intersection 
of  the  seventy-third  parallel  and  the  one 
hundred  and  fortieth  meridian.  During 
the  preceding  fortnight  we  had  crossed 
scores  of  miles  of  thin  ice  formed  over  what 
had  been  oix'n  water  in  the  March  gales. 
The  daylight  was  now  continuous  through- 
out the  twenty-four  hours  and  the  sun 
was  becoming  more  aggressive.  It  would 
be  but  a  week  or  two  till  all  this  thin  ice 
would  become  uncrossable. 

Of  the  hardships  encountered  we  are 
given  only  brief  glimpses,  as  in  the  joiuney 
over  the  ice-floe  to  Banks  Island,  several 
hundred  miies  away,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  prudence  forbade  any  attempt 
to  return  to  Alaska: 

Because  of  the  rapid  approa<'h  of  summer 
we  eventually  hea<led  for  Cape  Alfred,  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Banks  Island.  Our 
kerosene  gave  out  on  May  5.  For  ten 
days  after  that  we  melted  a  little  ice 
morning  and  evening  for  drinking-water 
with  the  live  pounds  of  lard  we  had  along 
for  ret)iling  our  l)oat  tarj)aulin.  For  the 
latter  part  of  these  ten  days  we  were  on 
half-rations.  We  saw  occasional  bear- 
tracks,  and  from  this  we  knew  that  there 
must  be  seals  in  the  sea  about  us.  Two 
reasons  kept  us  from  stopping  to  hunt 
seals.  We  hoped  we  might  meet  a  bear 
which  we  could  secure  without  delaying 
our  progress  landward,  and  we  were  so 
worried  by  the  rapidlj'  increasing  temper- 
ature, and  the  consequent  deterioration  of 
ice,  that  we  preferred  empty  stomachs  to 
mui'h  delay. 

By  May  15  we  were  getting  a  bit  hungrj- 
and  the  dogs  were  not  so  fat  a,s  formerly. 
They  had  harder  work  than  we  to  do  on  the 
sjiiiie  amount  of  food,  altliu  they  ate  our 
skin  clothing,  while  we  had  malted  milk 
and  pemmiciin.  It  seemed  tluit  wisdom 
now  dictated  a  halt  rather  than  hurry,  and 
so  we  stopt  for  sealing  at  a  lead  across 
which  we  would  liave  ordinarily  ferried 
in  our  impro\ised  boat  in  two  hours.  Not 
much  more  than  tlie  corresponding  two 
hours  had  l>een  spent  in  watching  for  seals 
when  one  came  to  the  surface  some  300 
yards  away,  and  we  got  him  with  a  lucky 
brain  shot. 

For  fuel  we  burned  seal-blubber,  using  the 
bones  of  seals  and  of  bears  for  a  wick,  as  it 
were,  for  blubl>3r  will  not  bum  by  itself 
in  the  manner  of  kerosene. 


They  were  once  checked  by  a  "lead" 
or  gap  in  the  ice  that  threatened  to  enforce 
their  remaining  on  the  ice-floe  all  summer. 
Even  this  eventualitj'  the  explorer  regarded 
wthout  the  slightest  trepidation,  altho  he 
admits  that  it  woidd  not  have  been  a 
"comfortable"  experience.  In  all,  .they 
were  compelled  to  travel  about  700  miles 
to  gain  Banks  Island.  Here  they  awaited 
reenforcements,  but  with  ill  luck.  Stefans- 
son's  mild  statement  of  the  failure  of  his 
supporting  parties  to  fulfil  their  duties, 
ever  so  slightly  tinctured  with  an  amused 
contempt,  gives  us  an  idea  of  his  attitude 
toward  those  less  indomitably  stedfast 
than  himself:  *^ 

At  Cape  Kellett  we  found  the  Mary  Sacks 
in  winter  quarters,  altho  the  sea  was 
absolutely  clear  of  ice. 

There  had  been  some  ice  about  Cape 
Kellett  when  she  arrived  there  late  in 
August.  Beaching  and  hauling  the  schooner 
up  here  were  due  partly  to  her  having 
lost  one  of  her  propellers  and  to  the 
presence  of  ice,  but  also  and  perhaps  to 
several  mistaken  ideas.  They  seem  to 
have  thought  that  if  we  were  on  Banks 
Island  we  would  be  at  Cape  Kellett, 
anxiously  and  probably  hungrilj-  watching 
for  a  sail  on  the  horizon,  and  when  they 
found  no  sign  of  us  they  concluded  we  were 
dead — this  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  was  a  hundred  miles 
further  north.  Men  of  the  Sarhx  are  most 
of  them  new  to  the  arctic  and  had  been 
thoroughly  discouraged  by  this  time.  The 
amusing  opinion  apparently  Avas  uniformly 
held  by  most  of  the  whalers  and  others  at 
Herschel  Island  last  summer  that  we  were 
all  dead  because  we  failed  to  come  back 
from  a  journe\-  from  which  I  had  said  we 
wf)uld  probably  not  try  to  come  back. 

The  Sachs  thought  that  summer  was 
over  with  August,  whereas  September  is 
commonly  enough  a  good  month  for 
navigation  up  here,  and  was  so  in  this 
summer. 

It  was  also  thought  that  the  west  coast 
of  Banks  Island  was  precipitous,  devoid  of 
harbors  and  driftwood,  all  of  which  is 
erroneous,  but  the  chief  reason  for  not 
going  farther  north  was  clearly  that  feeling 
that  we  were  certainly  dead.  The  North 
Star,  I  learned,  had  made  no  effort  to 
come  to  Banks  Island,  as  I  had  directed. 

He  failed  to  find  anj-  Eskimos  in  this 
neighborhood,  in  spite  of  a  400-mile  trip  ^ 
taken  for  that  piu-pose  in  the  dark  of  the 
sunless  months,  and  was  imable  to  seciu*e 
fresh  dogs,  so  the  party  was  reduced  to 
barely  two  good  dog-teams  for  the  work 
planned  originally  for  four.  But  the 
explorer  hoped  that  an  early  start  might 
offset  that  difficulty.  The  plan  was  to  start 
from  Cape  Kellett,  a  southwestern  promon- 
tory- of  Banks  Island,  about  February  9, 
proceed  north  to  Prince  Patrick  Island 
and  thence  northwest,  returning  to  Banks 
Island  by  the  middle  of  June.  Instead, 
through  an  accidental  spilling  of  a  barrel 
of  fuel  and  the  consequent  necessary 
delay  in  waiting  for  a  new  supply,  they  left 
Cape  .Vlfred,  on  the  northwestern  point  of 
the  island,  no  earlier  than  April  5.  There- 
after;  sore-footed   dogs,   soft   snow,   thick 
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The  Most  Wonderful  Endorsement 
Ever  Given  Any  Product 

John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  famous  Band  have  circled  the  globe 
on  numerous  tours  and  inspired  millions  of  people  in  many  lands 
with  their  soul-stirring,  inimitable  music. 

Mf.  Sousa  has  been  a  smoker  of  Tuxedo  Tobacco  for  years. 
Recently,  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  a  newspaper  repre- 
sentative made  the  discovery  that  every  member  of  Sousa's  Band  is  also  a  Tuxedo  smoker! 

Whereupon,  the  following  endorsement  of  Tuxedo  was  gladly  given  and  signed  by  Mr.  Sousa 
and  the  sixty-six  members  of  his  Band.    Read  it — as  sure-fire  and  convincing  as  a  Sousa  March: 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 

The  March  King 


"All  the  vim,  energy  and  enthusiasm  we  put  into 
*Stars  and  Stripes  Forever'  we  find  in  the  steady 


the  playing  of  the 
use  of  TUXEDO." 
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No  other  product  has  ever  received  such 
a  remarkable  endorsement  as  this. 

The  incomparable  mildness  of  Tuxedo 
appeals  to  men  with  nerves — the  fact  that 
Tuxedo  does  not  affect  their  throats  or 
ners^es.  And  the  reason  is  the  "Tuxedo 
Process,"  that  makes  Tuxedo  different  from 
all  other  tobaccos  —  positively  non-biting, 
delightfully  soothing,  restful  and  refreshing. 

Tuxedo  will  appeal  to  you  for  the  same 
reasons.  March  at  a  Sousa  quick-step  to 
the  nearest  tobacco  dealer  and  get  a  tin  of 


Tuxedo  today.  Smoke  pipeful  after  pipeful 
all  day  long,  every  day,  for  a  week.  Then 
you'll  know  you've  found  the  one  cheer-up- 
and-speed-up-without-a-let-up  smoke  for 
happy,  hustling  Americans — TUXEDO. 

You  can  bu}^  Tuxedo  everywhere.  Con- 
venient, glassine  wrapped,  moisture-proof 
pouch,  5c.  Famous  Green  Tin  with  gold 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket,  loc.  In  Tin 
Humidors  40c  and  80c.  In  Glass  Humidors 
50c  and  90c. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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//  'u:as  a  1010  Cole  S,  auiied  and  driven  by  Mr.  Oscar  Wehage, 
a  prominent  Cincinnati  manufacturer,  that  set  the  ne'iV  gasoline 
mileage  record  in  the  eight-cylinder  field  by  negotiating  l^i-'i 
mils  cner  rain-drenched  Ohio  roads  on  six  and  one-quarter 
gallons  of  gasoline  an  average  of  tiO  miles  to  tlw  gallon  of  gas- 
oline. \o  special  adjustments  ivere  made,  and  it  luas  a  stock  car 
throughout.  In  li(MJ  miles  of  travel  only  erne  and  one-half  gallons 
of  otl  were  consumed — an  average  of  b'OO  miles  to  the  gallon. 
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/Jre  StanJardtzecI  Car 

Multiple  Cylinder 
Character 

Po\\er — Performance^ — Fxonomy — that's 
\%hat  you  want  in  a  motor  car,  and  that's 
what  you  <^ct  in  the  Cole  8.  It  is  a  car 
that  has  character  an  individuality  that 
makes  it  distinctive. 

'F'he  Cole  H  does  not  simply  belong  to  the 
multiple  cylinder  class;  it  is  a  leader  in 
that  fiekl  the  active,  tangible  example  of 
just  how  much  multiple  cylinder  efficiency 
really  means.  And  its  performance  in 
the  hands  of  users  evervu  here  has  proved 
its  unquestionable  worth. 

$1785  f.  o.  b.  factory 
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fogs,  and  muob  open  water  did  what  they 
oould  to  dampen  the  party's  ardor.  On 
this  trip  another  Norwegian.  Thompsen. 
had  been  added  to  the  three  of  last  \ear. 
-Vs  St^fansson  describes  the  difficult  journey 
of  that  season: 

On  one  day  we  crost^ed  a  twenty-mile 
e.xpanse  of  i<'e,  none  of  it  o\er  eight  inches 
thick,  but  safe  so  long  as  no  wnnd  or  ciurent 
nio\ed  th(>  ice  or  broke  it  in  small  pieces. 
At  north  latitude  70  degrees  20  minutes, 
between  May  I  and  t),  we  drifted  eleven 
miles  south  and  thirteen  miles  west,  and 
there  was  so  Tuuch  open  water  t  hat  we  could 
make  little  progress,  for  it  took  us  three 
hours  to  ferrA-  across  a  r)00-yard-wide  lead. 
We  made  the  journey  on  rafts  iniproAised 
by  pa.ssing  tar])aulins  luider  the  sleds  and 
lashing  them  upon  the  sides. 

Sucli  a  raft  carries  a  thousand  pounds 
when  the  Avater  is  not  rough  and  less  if 
tliere  is  a  rough  wind.  The  thirteen  dogs 
were  especially  troublesome.  The  weather 
was  getting  warmer  fast,  and  the  ice  was 
lirokeu  into  small  pieces  with  water  <  r 
mashed-up  ice  between.  (.  therefore, gave 
up  further  attempts  of  going  west,  and 
tra\eled  ))arallel  to  *  .e  Avest  coast  of  Prince 
Patrick  Island. 

Some  seAenty-fue  miles  oif  .shore,  near 
7(3  degrees  40  minutes  north,  we  were 
forced  to  realize  that  we  t^ould  hope  for 
no  great  northering  at  so  late  a  season  on 
broken  ice  drifting  rapidly  southwest. 
We,  therefore,  trieti  to  make  the  shore-fast 
ice  off  Prince  Patrick  Island  in  that  latitude, 
but  were  carried  fifty  miles  south  before 
we  fully  made  land  al>out  ten  miles  soutli 
of  the  land  which  we  had  seen  on  June  1. 

Before  this  time  our  kerosene  had  giAen 
out  and  we  were  bnrning  seal-blubber;  and 
the  caribou  meat,  dried  at  Norway  Island 
during  the  summer  of  1914  for  dog-food. 
Avas  also  fitiished.  Kor  the  men  we  had 
still  twenty  days'  rations,  for  we  had  liAed 
partly  on  seals  and  bears. 

By  June  1"),  at  which  date  they  had 
hojM'd  to  be  back  at  their  camp  on  Banks 
Island,  they  had  readied  only  the  northern- 
juost  tip  of  Prince  Patrick's  Island;  yet 
any  chagrin  they  nmy  have  felt  at  this 
mi.scarriage  of  their  ])lans  was  swept  away 
three  days  later  when,  from  a  forty-foot 
ice-<*ake  near  camp,  Storkensen  sighted  new 
land  to  the  northeast.  .Making  their  Avay 
as  best  they  could  in  this  general  direction, 
they  endeavored  in  the  scanty  time  left 
to  gain  some  knoAvledge  t)f  llieir  find. 
We  read: 

We  actually  saw  only  about  1(X)  miles 
of  coast-line,  nmning  somewhat  south  of 
east  from  the  landing-place,  but  mountains 
were  seen  for  at  least  fifty  miles  farther 
east  and  from  a  height  of  2.(K)0  feet  twentA- 
miles  inland  still  higher  hills  were  seen  in 
all  directions  from  north  to  east  at  a 
distance  estimated  at  over  fifty  miles. 

The  land,  therefore,  is  of  considerable 
size.  It  is  low  where  Ave  first  landed,  but. 
becomes  higher  and  more  rugged  as  one 
)jroceeds  eastward. 

We  followed  the  Avest  eoa.st  of  Melville 
Island  .soutli,  crosst-d  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy, 
and  stayed  there  fnnn  July  14  to  July  '20, 
to  rate  piocket-chronometers,  and  proA-ido 

PURE    WATER     IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH 
POI-.\ND  W.ATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avoid   the  consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 
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now  pa<'ks  for  iho  dogs.  We  eauglit  the 
sled  at  M('( 'line's  winieriiig  place,  and 
traveled  diagonally  across  Ranks  Island  to 
Kellett,  arn\  ing  liome  on  August  S  lo  find 
ONerytliing  well. 

On  this  tri[)  we  had  no  a<'cident  more 
serious  than  the  wetting  of  one  sled  load. 
We  had  no  sickness,  and  l)r(jught  home  in 
good  riesh  every  dog  wc  started  with.  We 
were  all  of  xis  in  our  ordinary  health  and 
sirengtii.  We  used  the  ordinary  Eskimo 
heehi\e  snow-houses.  Besides  the  pro- 
\'isions  brought  from  home  we  used  about 
10.000  pounds  of  meat  and  fat  for  food  and 
fuel.  Seals  furnished  most  of  this,  l)ut 
there  vvei*e  besides  seventeen  caribou,  foiu- 
bears,  and  two  musk-oxen,  the  last  in 
Melville  Island.  Mnsk-o.xen  in  Banks 
Island  are  extinct.  We  had  no  hardships 
at  any  time  and  were  never  in  imminent 
danger,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Of  his  further  plans  Stefansson  writes, 
under  the  date  of  August  22: 

On  August  11  the  schooner  Polar  Bear, 
Capt.  Louis  Lane,  came  into  Kellett.  He 
reported  the  Xorth  Star  long  overdue  at 
BaiUie  Island,  and  that  ihe  expedition- 
suppUes  had  arrived  at  Herschel  Island. 
Fearing  the  nou-arrival  of  the  Xorth  Star, 
1  chartered  the  Polar  Bear  to  get  supplies 
from  Herschel  Island,  and  attempt  by 
landing  them  to  form  a  more  northern  base 
for  next  year's  work  either  on  Banks  or 
Prince  Patrick  Island.  1  plan  to  make  a 
fiu-ther  joiu-ney  next  year  into  Beaufort 
Sea  and  explore  further  the  new  land  al- 
ready discovered.  We  sail  for  Banks  Island 
to-mon'ov\.  

REVIVING  SAMARKAND  WITH  A 
DASH  OF  WATER 

THE  news  that  large  areas  of  sun-baked 
Turkestan  are  being  reclaimed  through 
irrigation  natm-ally  revi\'es  romantic  pic- 
tures of  dark  gi-oves  of  olive-trees  stirred 
l)y  breezes  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
strange  spices,  of  silk-clad  merchants 
making  their  prosperous  journeys  thi-ough 
a  land  of  luxiu-ianc^e,  and  of  many  a  frag- 
ment of  mystery  and  romance  that  names 
like  Samarkand  and  Zerafshan  always 
connote.  Kven  when  we  learn  that  the 
reawakening  of  that  dreaming  land  is  being 
conducted  ofti(nall.\-  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, the  luster  of  romance  is  not 
dimmed  for  us.  It  is  only  w  hen  we  are 
coldl.N  informed  that  the  ('/.:tr  of  Russia 
Ijroposes  to  plant  the  irrigated  stretches 
in  cotton  that  the  cruel  shock  comes. 
(Cotton,  acres  of  cotton,  grown  within 
sight  of  the  walls  of  "silken  Samarkjind"! 
Commercially,  however,  the  conversion 
of  these  immense  areas  of  dry  land  will  be  a 
splendid  project  when  the  work,  now  for 
several  years  under  way,  is  completed. 
The  district  at  present  completed,  known 
as  the  Golodnaya  Steppe,  lying  between  the 
Syr-Darya  River  and  Kizil-Kum  Desert, 
amounts  to  Tio.OOO  acres,  and  is  only  one 
<^f  the  smaller  of  those  already  planned. 
A  description  of  its  development  is  given 
by  Milan  Xikoliteh  in  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  July  1): 

The  greater  part  of  southwestern  Euro- 
pean  Russia   belongs    to    the  zone   where 
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agriculture  is  partly  dependent  upon  irriga- 
tion. Turkestan  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Transcaucasia  are  representatives  of  arid 
land.s  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and 
require  complete  irrigation  for  e.xdstence. 

It  is  verj-  probable  that  in  old  times  a 
certain  portion  of  now  desert  lands  in 
Turkestan  and  Caucasia  was  irrign-ted,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  judging  of  their 
magnitude.  The  most  prosperous  prov- 
inces of  Turkestan,  like  Samarkand, 
Tashkend,  and  Ferghana,  have  been  irri- 
gated from  time  immemorial  and  are  still 
supplied  with  water  by  primitive  native 
canals.  The  water-supply  for  irrigation 
in  Turkestan  is  mostly  derived  from  small 
mountain  rivers  at  their  emergence  upon 
the  plains.  Altho  the  small  rivers  are 
almost  used  up,  the  large  ones  are  scarcely 
touched. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  more  land  in 
Turkestan  than  can  be  supplied  with  water. 
The  six  great  rivers  of  Turkestan  and  Trans- 
caucasia— lUi,  Choo,  Syr-Dari-a,  Amu- 
Daria,  Arrax.  and  Kura^ — have  a  total 
annual  run-off  of  about  93,030.000  acre- 
feet,  which  can  all  be  used  for  irrigation. 
Altogether  the  water-supply  of  Turkestan 
is  sufficient  for  many  millions  of  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  native  works  the  art 
of  irrigation  is  quite  new  in  Rus.sia,  and 
almost  entirely  confined  to  government 
enterprises 

Wliat  is  known  as  the  Golodnaya  Steppe 
occupies  the  country  enclosed  between  the 
Syr-Darya  River,  the  Tiu-kestan  Mountain 
Range,  and  the  Kizil-Kum  Desert.  It  is 
situated  between  the  40th  and  41st 
])arallels  and  has  an  average  altitude  of 
1)27  fe<'t  above  sea-level.  The  total  area 
of  this  countrj-  is  about  1,900,000  aeres, 
but  not  all  of  it  can  be  irrigated.  With  the 
completion  of  the  northeastern  Golodnaya 
Steppo  irrigation-project,  about  21S,700 
a^-ri's  will  1m'  n^claimed.  Survej's  and 
design.s  for  the  other  portions  of  the  steppe 
are  under  way.  and  in  the  near  futiu-e  a 
great  iMjrtion  of  the  former  arid  waste  will 
be  brought  under  irrigation.  The  situation 
of  the  (Jolodnaya  Steppe  between  the  rich 
provinces  of  Tashkend,  Samarkand,  and 
Ferghana,  with  which  it  is  tied  by  railroad- 
lines,  together  with  rich  soil  and  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  guarantees  the  success 
of  the  entcrpri.se 

The  low  rainfall,  the  great  dryness  of  the 
air,  and  the  fact  that  the  dry  period  of  the 
year  coincides  with  high  temjH'ratures 
make  irrigation  a  nin-essity.  For  only  a 
short  time  during  the  early  spring  the 
step7>e  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
but  in  .May  the  sun  and  tlif  lack  of  moisture 
turn  it  into  a  desert -like  area,  fully  justify- 
ing its  namt> — the  StepjK*  of  Hunger. 

The  wattT-supply  for  the  (jolodnaya 
StepjM-  is  diverted  from  the  S\T-DarAa 
Hiver,  the  only  stream  which  can  insun^  a 
supply  to  a  large  area.  S\T-Darya  rises 
in  the  mountain^  of  the  central  Tian-shan. 
where  its  two  lirancb-s  an>  known  as  Xarin 
and  Kara-Daria.  .  .  .  The  total  length  of 
the  river  is  about  1.430  miles,  Tlie  Syr- 
Darja  owes  its  wat«'rs  to  the  melting  of 
snow  in  the  high  mountains.  Its  high- 
water  p«'riod  oi-eurs  in  summer,  when  mostly 
n»>eded  for  irrigation 

The  art  of  irrigation  has  be<«n  practised 
in  Turkestan  from  very  early  times. 
Large  areas  that  are  now  abandoned  and 
des«'rt-like  ha\.  Ken  re<'lairaed  in  the  past. 
Still,  the  (iolo.i  Ktya  .Stepi>>  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  irrigated  to  a  large  extent, 
altho,  judging  by  existing  legends,  at(<>mpts 
to  that  end  were  not  lacking.     The  fact 
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We  have  three  hooks  discussing  Zinc  from  the 
three  viewpoints_of  the  parties  most  concerned. 

For  House  Owner:    " Kowr  A/oi>^' *  , 

For  Architects:    ''One  of  Your  Problems'" 
For  Painters :  *  'Zinc  That  Made  a  Painter  Rjch' " 

Ask  for  yours.    Sent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  416,  55  Wail  Street,  IMew  York 

For    big   contract   jobs   consult   our    Research    Bureau 


Send  Us  Your 

Old  Carpets 

We  Dye  Them  and  Weave 

VelvetyRugs 

Beautiful  new  rugs  in  plain, 

fancy  or  Oriental   patterns  —  any 
color  you  want,  any  size — totally  differ- 
ent and  far  superior  to  other  nigs  woven 
from  old  carpets. 

Rugs,$1  .OOand  Up 

Reversible,  seaynless,  soft,  bright,  dur- 

1  le  runs   gimrvnteed  to  wear  10  years. 

Money  hack   if  not  aatii/ifd.    Every 

ordir  completed  in   three  i&ys. 

Vou  Save   1-2 

Tour  old   carx>ets  are  worth 
aM>ney.  do  matter    bow    badl^ 
w.im. 
KDFF  ^^^  for  ^><>*>^  °'  deeiffM 
■^•■^^  Incolor.ourlib«ralfreigbC 
payment  offer  «nd  full  ioformatioa. 
OLSON  RUG  CO. 
D*pt.C-15  40L«nin  St.,  Chl=«se,IU. 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas 

Tn  this  vohime  the  author 
t"lls  how  t  )  make  a  garden, 
how  it  should  be  planted,  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
best  fl  avers  to  use — the  niakinj?  and  care  of  lawns, 
the  culture  of  ro^es,  cirratioi"^.  sweet  peas,  hardy 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

i2)nj.  ilolh,  bo  edits  ii^f;  J>ostJ>iiiif  67  cents. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fonrth  Ave.,  New  York 

WANTED  AN  IDEA!  ™*  -,-™ 

patent.  I  rotect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Xeeded  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 

BREEDING  Zi 

MENDELIAN     DISCOVERY 

By   A.    D.    Dnrbishirf,    Lecturer   on 
Cenedcs  in  the  University  of  Eldinburgh 

The  first  attempt  to  is'ue  in  an  accurately  scientific 
and  yet  thoroughly  popular  form,  a  book 
vvhich  V  ill  be  of  value  not  only  to  investigators 
but  to  (II  people  commercially  interested  in  the 
question  of  breeding,  such  as  poultry  fanciers,  sheep 
breeders,  gardeners,  farmers,  etc. 

"Dajbnhire  is  a  delightful  writer  and  an  enthusiastic 
obs?ry-r.  la  conversational  ityle.  nearly  free  from 
technicalities,  he  sets  forth  the  f  icts." 

Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Illustrated    with    4    Color    and   32   other   Plates. 
Cloth.  $2.00  net;  b^  mail  $2. 15. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  F,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
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that  the  river  lies  some  .50  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  Golodnaya  Steppe  made  it 
difficult  for  native  engineers  to  bring  the 
water  to  the  steppe,  and  all  attempts 
resulted  in  a  few  small  canals,  their  remains 
still  being  traced  in  the  steppe.  Only  the 
low  land  along  the  river  and  the  area  near 
the  mouth  of  canons  of  the  small  moun- 
tain rivers  were  irrigated  to  some  extent. 

With  the  Russian  oceui)ation  of  the  coun- 
try the  idea  of  reclaiming  the  Golodnayn 
Steppe  by  the  water  of  the  Syr-Darya  was 
renewed.  During  the  last  forty  years 
several  attempts  have  been  made,  but. 
owing  to  various  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, most  of  them  proved  failures. 
Only  the  Canal  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  was 
successfully  compl(>ted.  It  irrigates  an 
area  of  about  32,400  acres. 

The  first  steps  toward  irrigating  large 
areas  of  the  (lolodnaya  Steppe  by  the 
Government  date  back  to  1895,  when  the 
first  well-organized  parties  were  sent  there. 
The  actual  work  of  construction  of  the 
northeastern  Golodnaya  Steppe  project 
began  in  1901,  and  was  prosecuted  slowly 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds  until  1911, 
when  th(^  first  large  appropriation  was  made 
and  the  work  vigorously  resumed.  By  the 
end  of  19i;i  most  of  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. The  area  thus  brought  under 
cultivation  is  121,500  acres,  not  counting 
32,400  acres,  dominated  by  the  Canal 
Nicholas  I.,  whic^h  is  to  be  incorporated 
into  this  system. 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  TURN   TURTLE  AT 
TOP  SPEED 

'^T^URNING  turtle"  is  a  perform- 
-*•  ance  of  which  we  have  little  data 
concerning  the  feelings  of  those  involved. 
When  an  automobile  leaves  the  straight 
road  with  sufficient  speed  to  achieve  a 
somersault,  there  is  usually  no  occupant 
left  alive  with  sufficient  grasp  of  the  situ- 
ation to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his 
sensations  as  the  accident  occurred.  There 
comes  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  how- 
ever, the  story  of  a  driver  of  a  racing 
automobile,  whose  machine  turned  tm-tle 
at  sixty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  who  lived 
to  tell  of  the  experience.  R.  H.  Bacon, 
driver  of  an  ill-fated  Renault  car  in  a  recent 
race  at  the  Delaware  State  Fair  in  that 
city,  was  faced,  so  he  tells  us  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  with  the 
instant  alternatives  of  crashing  through 
guard-rails  into  a  solid  mass  of  spectators 
or  of  locking  his  brakes  and  hovering  about 
the  confines  of  Eternity.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  of  what  happened  subsequently 
he  says: 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the 
moving-picture  film  is  a  quick  actor,  but  1 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  they 
appear  slow  and  lagging  compared  with 
the  impressions  which  a  man  facing  quick 
and  certain  death  may  photograph  upon 
his  brain. 

There  was  nothing  to  it  but  a  full  lock. 
To  one  who  has  never  driven  a  car  I  may 
state  that  the  "full  lock"  is  bringing  the 
machine  to  a  dead -stop.  I  was  making 
between  62  and  63  miles  an  hour  at  this 
time,  so  that  the  most  unimaginative  ma>- 
draw  a  picture  of  what  the  full  lock  means 
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*6/7eStandard of  Value  and Qi^Iiff^ 


A  New  Cabriolet  For  Comfort 
And  a  Paige  at  That 

THE  new  Paige  Cabriolet,  like  the  Paige  Sedan  and  the  Paige  Town 
Car,  makes  its  appeal  because  of  its  beauty,  its  practical  construction, 
its  luxurious  fittings. 

And,  most  of  all,  because  ic  is  a  Paige  built  on  thefamous  "Six-46"  chassis. 
Like  the  Paige  Sedan  and  the  Paige  Town  Car,  the  Paige  Cabriolet  can 
be  instantly  converted  into  an  open  car. 

The  upholstery  is  the  finest  French  glaze,  hand-buffed  leather — and 
other  fittings  are  in  keeping. 

All  three  members  of  the  Paige  closed  car  family,  the  Cabriolet,  the 
Sedan  and  the  Town  Car,  have  Springfield  bodies,  heretofore  found 
only  on  cars  of  the  most  extravagant  price. 

The  Cabriolet  offers  complete  protection,  additional  comfort,  a  distinc- 
tive elegance  and  is  a  true  Paige — all  for  $1600. 

The  Sumptuous  Winter-Top 

Also  the  new  Paige  Winter -Top  for  the  Fairfield  "Six-46."  With  per- 
manent roof,  gray  broadcloth  trimming,  sliding  windows  for  perfect 
ventilation,  domelight  and  perfect  harmony  of  line,  it  is  as  luxurious  as 
a  limousine.  The  window  frames  are  removable,  converting  the  car 
instantly  to  an  open  car.  It  is  made  of  highest  quality  of  materials  and 
quickly  and  easily  attached.  Price — $250  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Let  us  give  you  all  the  particulars  in  the  Winter  Paige  Book. 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 
1202  McKinstry  Avenue,     Detroit,  Mich. 

Hollywood  "Six-36"  (Five-passenger) $1095 

Fairfield  "Six-36"  (Seven-passengerJ 1295 

Paige  Cabriolet  (Three-passenger).  $1600 

Paige  Sedan  (Seven-passenger) 1900 

Paige  Town  Car  (Seven-passenger)     2250 
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3)^1^  Tl7roiv  Awey 
S&vr  Worolrrre^ 

Fur  over  three  years  Europran  motorists  Imre  been 
-Tttiii?:  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  <.nt*>f  their  tires 
iiy  "half-soling"  them  with  Steel  Studdo<I  Treads. 
In  oipht  mouths  over  20.000  American  motnrists 
h;ivc  t'.illowod  llieir  example  and  arc  saving  $50 
to  $200  a  year  in  tire  eipensu. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  t:^^C''X 

pay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge.  Durable  Treadi 
d.iuhle  the  life  of  your  tin  s  and  are  S"Id  under  a 
Kti^nod  g-oarautee  for  5,000  miles  irlthont  panetare. 
Applied  iu  y^nr  on-n  garage  in  thittv  minutes. 

Special  Discount  f:^tTr^t;zi:^, 

shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  postal  will  get 
full  information  and  sample  within  a  week.  State 
siie  of  tlre^.    Don't  wait — write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  I EATHER  COMPANY 

J0J7  A  Tread  Bldg..  Oenver,  Crto. 

Dept.  J  27  A,  Box  228.  Chicago. 

Suite  2710  A.  Woolworth  Bldg..  New  Yort. 


The  STORY 

of  the 

HEAVENS 

By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Lato  DircoU.r  of  the  Cnmbridire  OVservatr.ry  and  recognized 
05  the  world's  leadiug  astruouiuer. 

Sir  Robert  would  initiate  the  general  public  into 
the  nivsteries  of  the  heavens.  He  tells  a  wondrous 
story  of  boundless  interest  about  things  of  exquisite 
beauty.  A  reading  of  the  work  leads  to  the  contem- 
plation of  si-and  phenomena  in  nature,  and  srreat 
achievements  of  human  srenius.  Large  octavo, cloth  ; 
profusely  illustrated  ;  580  pages. 

$3JiO  net;  average  carriage  eharges,ZOe 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  351-60  Fourth  Ave.,  Sew  York 
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This 

Typewriter 

was  selected  by  the 
juries    of    both    the 

Panama-Pacific 

and 

Panama -California 
Expositions 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

in  the  portable  typewriter  class 

Such  an  indisputable  testimonial 
to  the  merits  of  the  Corona  is 
not  surprising,  since  competent 
judges,  everywhere,  admit  that 
in  design,  construction,  and 
quality  of  work,  the  Corona  can 
be  equalled  only  by  a  very  few 
of  the  more  expensive  office  ma- 
chines. 

For  the  man  or  woman  who 
travels,  or  who  does  not  find  it 
convenient  to  own  a  typewriter 
which  cannot  be  carried  from 
place  to  place,  the  Corona  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  assistance. 
Weighing  but  6  pounds  (with 
substantial  carrying-case,  6V4 
lbs.),  it  is  the  ideal  Machine  for 
f-'crsonal  Use  at  home,  in  the 
office,  or  while  traveling. 

Write  for  Booklet  Number  14 


Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 
New  York:   Ml  W.  42d  St. 

Chicago:    12  So.  La  Salle  St. 
Agrnciet    Everywhere 


RAZOR   ON  '^R"  TRIAL 


le     .Swci-tcst     .SllAM.NG 


RAZOR   made.     Sr'- 

In-.        H      II..    f     ;     .SnUlllO 

t'nton  Hii/or  ('iifl^Tv  <  Ompnnv,  I'nion  rilty.  On. 


lauc.     >r'''"i'»l  r'l' '*  ll  ;<*.    Iiy  Kiinr  iM-forc  pay- 
In-.     H    II..  f  n  .Snuiliorn  Oucfn  ritMr'n  inMnri' frretriitl. 


V^LOSA 


The  World's  Most  Satisfying 
COFFEE 

A  l>li'n'l  of  I  ho  finust  rofTi  1  •<  (frown.  Its 
worn 'irf 111  tUisor.  del i;:lit fill  frn:Tance 
and  biautlful  w.il  lirown  color  iiial.o  a 
cup  for  the  connolsjicur.  Sold  In  2  Ih. 
nlr-»t-ht  rani  at  $1.00.  Pin  a  $1.00  hill 
toM*  '  iv.    We  Will  forw.'ird  ooffi-n 

I'll  paid  Insured  pa'rri  po.-^t. 

It  tui. ..  ....,,.,.>■  or  your  money  back. 

THE 

TEBBETTS  &  GARLAND 

STORE 

Chicago's  Leading  Grtycers 
IS  and  13  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


when  going  at  this  speed,  and  then  making 
the  wheels  and  the  entire  machine  abso- 
lutelj'  rigid.  There  can  be  but  one  result — 
the  machine  will  turtle,  or,  in  other  words, 
loop  the  loop,  and  invariably  land  with  the 
driver  pinned  beneath  its  bulk. 

I  hung  on  to  the  car.  There  was  a  chap 
who  had  gained  permission  to  ride  with 
me.  He  was  not  my  mechanician,  but 
wanted  to  experience  some  wind-cutting. 
The  moment  I  realized  what  was  about  to 
happen,  I  3'elled  at  him  to  jump,  and  he 
did  so,  leaving  me  to  attend  to  the  rest 
of  the  matter  in  about  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  second.'  I  held  on  to  the  wheel  with 
all  my  might  as  I  locked  her  and  saw  the 
Renault  lift  herself  up. 

I  suddenly  thought  of  a  day  when  I  went 
in  swimming  up  in  the  Brandj"wine,  and 
another  incident  when  I  first  attempted  to 
smoke  my  dad'.-^  jiipe  in  .secretly  and  at  a 
tender  age,  and  there  were  countless  minor, 
and  until  then  forgotten,  little  incidents 
which  flaslied  ar-ross  my  mind,  as  if  it  were 
a  week  or  more,  instead  of  less  time  than  it 
takes  a  clock  to  tick. 

Then  came  that  terrific  crash.  To  me 
it  sounded  as  if  all  tlie  Du  Pont  explosives 
in  existence  had  exi)loded  right  in  my  ears. 
The  bones  were  all  broken  and  split,  and 
a  piece  of  rib  was  jabbed  through  my  lung, 
but  I  never  felt  anything  but  a  stunned 
sensation,  and  mj-  mind  was  working  clearly 
and  rapidly. 

Of  course,  when  Dr.  Willis  Linn  was 
giving  first  aid,  I  tried  to  talk  in  gasps, 
but  that  was  because  of  the  punctured 
lung.  To  me  it  was  merely  the  sensation 
of  being  short-winded.  I  never  lost  con- 
sciousness at  any  time,  and  at  this  moment 
1  still  have  the  mental  i)icture  of  those 
I)<>oi)le  banked  up  against  the  rail.  There 
were  a  great  many  women  and  children, 
and  I  marveled  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  stood  motionless.  I  have  since 
figured  that  things  were  happening  so 
sjx'cdily  in  my  brain  that  the  human  body 
couldn't  respond. 

I'm  glad  I  locked  the  car.  These  bones 
will  soon  knit  and  I'll  be  in  tip-top  shape 
again,  but  1  can't  sleep  very  well  when  I 
start  thinking  of  what  might  have  hap- 
IM'ued  if  1  had  not  made  those  four  whc(>ls 
rigid  and  turned  them  up  to  the  sky. 


WARNING! 

BE W ARK    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
l)aid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  aud  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTKKAHV  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  jou  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
p(>('t  that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sherilT,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  prDper. 

Funk  &,  Wagn.vlls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


DANNER 

(bookcases 

'withDrawerBase 


t'oJ 


Daoner 
Cases  Have 


The  Danner  Drawer-base  Book- 
case, with  adjustable  shelves  and 
sliding  doors,  occupies  the  space  of 
only    one    piece  of  furniture,  yet 
gives  ample  room  for  books  and  current 
magazines,  the  drawer-base  keeping 
the  papers  safely,  free  from  dust 
and  finger  marks,  and  instant- 
ly available — the  practi- 
cal   case    for    the 
home  or  office 

Exclusive  Features        "^^^^ 

Noiseless  upright  doors,  rolling 
on  rubber  casters;     adjustable 
shelves;  quartered  oak  or  mahogany, 
finished  to  harmonize  with  anv  room  or 
furniture.  • 

Our  catalogue  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  interested 
in  a  superior  Bookcase 
for  the  home  or  office. 

THE  JOHN  DANNER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

21   Harris  Street 
Canton,  Ohio 


In    17    degrees     (6B 
softest  to  OH  hardest) 
Never  vari'ing, 
uniformly 
graded 
quality, also 
2  copying. 


^^  ^^PoUsIt 

Cleans,  dusts  and  polishes 
all  at  one  time. 


I*"»*»"Polish»s 
Ogdar 
^arnishFood 
nJ^^ooi  Floors 
..^.'""s,  Furniture 


°*"«ich^r'' 


w^ 


FOR  \ 

Your  \ 

Furniture^ 


Cleans 

AS  IT        ; 

Polishes/ 


25c 
to  $3.00 

sizes 

At  All  Dealers 

Produces   a   hard,  dry,  durable  lustre. 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Cliicago-Toronto-London-Beriin 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


One  Instalment. — "  Is  this  pi;ino  yours?" 
.  ■■  Oh,  about  au  octavo  of  it." — Botiton 
Tranncript 


Not  Rich. — '■  F^very  time  Dubson  opens 
ills  mouth   he  f^ives  himself  away." 

"  Kven  at  that,  lie's  no  philanthropist." 
— Biniihuj/uun  Aye  Herald. 


Show-Down. —  Teachku  —  "What  les- 
sons do  we  learn  from  the  attack  on  the 
Dardanelles?  " 


Pkizk   Scholar — "  That  a  strait 
three  kings,  dad  says." — Judge. 


beats 


Premonitory. — Junior — 'So  you  didn't 
propose  to  her,  after  all?  " 

Weku — "  X"o.  And  I'm  not  going  to. 
When  I  got  to  her  house  T  found  her 
(•basing  a  mouse  with  a  broom." — Puck. 


Under  "  Help  Wanted— Male." 

WANTED  — A       GENUINE       BOOK- 
keeper;     one    who    can    milk  a  cow,  chop 
wood,  play  the  piano,  and  rock  the  cradle. 
Box  23,  Dilley,  Tex. 
— AdvertUttni'iU  in  the  San   Antonio  Liijiit. 


Consoled. — A  rector  in  South  LoiuIdu 
Avas  visiting  one  of  his  poorer  parishioners, 
an  old  woman,  afflicted  with  deafness.  She 
exprest  her  great  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  hear  his  sermons.  Desiring  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  to  say  something  consoling,  he 
replied,  with  unnecessary  self-depreciation, 
"  You  don't  miss  much." 

"  So  they  tell  me,"  was  the  discon- 
certing reply. — Kansas  Citij  Star. 


Unusually  Considerate. — Miss  Milly  was 
rather  a  talkative  young  lady.  Her 
bosom  friend,  having  missed  her  for  some 
time,  called  to  find  out  the  reason. 

"  No,  mum.  Miss  Milly  is  not  in,"  the 
maid  informed  her.  ' '  She  has  gone  to  tlie 
class." 

"  Why,  what  class?"  inquired  the  caller 
in  surprize. 

"  Well,  nuim,  you  know  Miss  Milly  is 
getting  married  soon,  so  she's  taking  a 
course  of  lessons  in  domestic  silence." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Banning  the  Kiss. — On  the  basis  of  a 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  dispatch,  describing 
Dr.  E.  W.  Grover's  recommendation  of  the 
"  pat-pat  "  as  a  substitute  for  the  un- 
hygienic kiss,  Piich  submits  a  few  modi- 
fications of  current  literature  to  suit,  as 
follows: 

He  planted  a  passionate  pat-pat  upon 
her  upturned  cheek 

Gwendolyn  stood  demurely  under  the 
mistletoe,  and  in  another  instant  Clarence 
had  deftly  pat-patted  her. 

"  How  dare  you  pat-pat  me,  sir !  "  she 
cried.   ...... 

"  It  is  useless  for  you  to  struggle,  my 
proud  beauty,"  he  hissed. 

Seizing  her  roughly,  Dalton  pushed  the 
glorious  head  back,  back,  BACK,  and  leered 
into  the  frightened  eyes. 

"I  am  going  to  pat-pat  you;  do  you 
hear,  girl?  To  pat-pat  you  !  "  he  cried.  .  .  . 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Terence, 
om-  guide,  "  would  any  o'  yez  loike  to  pat- 
piit  the  Blarney  Stone?  " 


^-.L'^-''^-'^— "^^-^-^-^^  Ci^- 


ItonfUatch 


nmtnon 

"The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 

Used  for  Navigation — "Far 
more  accurate  than  the 
average  chronometer,"  says 
Captain  in  U.  S.  N. 

The  following  letter,  recently  received  from  an 
officer  of  the  Navy,  speaks  for  itself.  The 
signer's  name  is  omitted  for  reasons  of 
Naval  etiquette. 

Hamilton  Wati  ii  Compaky,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Gcmlemfii: — The  watch  purchased  from  you  in  De- 
cember, 19H,  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy.  On  January  1, 
1914.  it  was  set  22  sccoiuls  fast,  on  standard  mean 
!'me,  and  throughout  the  year  frequent  comparisons 
were  made  ,«'hich  showed  a  steady  and  regular  gain.  On 
January  1,  1915,  it  was  again  compared  and  was  found 
to  be  1  minute  35  seconds  fast,  or  a  gain  of  1  minute 
13  seconds  in  365  days,  whicli  is  equivalent  to  a  gaininfr 
rate  of  0.2  seconds  a  day.  or  6  seconds  a  month. 

Had  the  rate  of  gain  been  variable,  it  would  have 
been  very  different,  but  running  as  steadily  and  uni- 
formly as  it  did.  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  whatever 
in  using  it  for  navigational  purposes,  as  it  is  far  more 
iccurate  than  the  average  chronometer  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  much  more  convenient.  (Signed) 

IMAGINE  younself  carrying  this  very  watch — it 
was  not  an  expensive  watch.  Wouldn't  you  de- 
rive an  immense  satisfaction  from  the  comfort, 
convenience  and  companionship  of  so  accurate  a 
w  atch  ?  Ever}  Hamilton  Watch  sold  has  Hamilton 
Accuracy  and  Hamilton  Durability. 

Prices  of  Hamiltons:      The  lowest-priced  Hamilton  is  a  movement  alone  for 

$11.25  ($13.00  in  Canada).     The  highest-priced  Hamilton  is  our  Masterpiece  at 

$150.00    in  181c    heavy  gold  case.      Other  Hamiltons  at  $15.00,  $25.00,  ,$28.00, 

$40.00,  $55.00,  $80.0(1,  $110.00,  etc.      Hamiltons  are  made    in  many  models  — 

in  cased  watches;    also  in  movements  alone  which  your  jeweler  can  fit  to  your 

present  watch-case.  ^,'_ 

fVrite  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book, 

"The  Timekeeper"  .^j; 

describing  all  models  and  containing  much  inter- 
esting watch  information. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Dept.    L,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Free   Trial 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar 

Chests  protect  furs  or 
woolens  from  moths, 
!  iic.  dust  and  damp. 
Finest  Xmas,  birthday 
„  .  c»         or  wedding  gift.      13 

N"iw  I.ow  Factury  Prices.  V  days'  free  trial. 
Write  for  big  new  catalog  with  reduced  prices.  Postpaid  free. 
I'lKUMONT    KKI>    (  KlUlt    fllESr    C;).,   Kept.  5S.    Statesvlllc.    N.C. 


W 


^  i 


'Wfj 


e^tr^ 


'POff 


There's , 

st»utefhing 
about  it 
youU  like- 


^fi 


'^yt. 


°D  ai 


rmS    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

Lo  ndon  Smol^infiMixture 


at  your  dealer  or  sample  on  request 
FALK  TOBACCO  CO.,  54  \V.  45Lh  St..  New  Ycrk 


A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction 

"There  is  a  laugh  on  every  page." 
— Louisville  Coiirier- Journal. 

me  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  James  D.  Corrothsrs 

Studies  i)f  darky  society,   presenting 
captivat  ing  l>it s  of  negro  folk-lore,  storiet- 
of  ghosts,  hoodoos,  'possum  hunts,  love- 
making,  slavery,  etc.    irresistible   humor   in  almost    every 
page  causes  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  these  clever  writings. 

Thf  Pr*it*f  Hn^  Through  an  error  in  ordering  \vc 

Jj                     „  n*Ma  gj.^  overstocked  with  this  one  title, 

\  /llW^yS    BGGIt  and  niustnioveit  evenat  thegreat 

^1    in        Pn^4  m  ^^criticc   indicated  in  the  prices. 

gtaidm  Yours  Kow — White  They 
Last — For  30c,  Carriage  Paidm 

FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  NewYork 

CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO  SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  .\n  attractively  written  ploa 
for  a  closer  observance  of  the  niceties  that  make  con- 
versation a  charm  and  a  delight.  Shows  how  the  tact- 
ful talk  which  succeeds  in  a  drawing-room  will  also  give 
a  man  a  subtle  power  in  business.  Enlivened  with  felic- 
itous quotations  and  shrewd  comment.  Indispensable 
to  the  socially  ambitious.  i2mo,  cloth,  i86  pp.,  75  cents 
net;  by  mail.  Sjc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Your  Floors  and  Rugs— 

are  they  ruined  by  Rrooves  and  gashes  from  hard- 
wheel,  old-style  casters  ? 

Feltoid 

CASTERS*- 't^'I 

will  keep  your  fljais  and  runs 
like  new -forever  f  reef  ro  in  cuts 
and  dJEs  and  unsightly  scars. 
Feltoids  are  noiseless,  marless, 
durable.  They  arc  made  in 
sizes  and  styles  to  fit  every 
piece  of  furniture — and  every 
piece  ought  to  have  them. 

A  thardirare,  furniture  and 
departmfnt  stores,  or  write 
for  Honklrt  So,  0,  giving 
full  partiiulnrs. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO. 
Dept.  C.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


8% 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Each  Mtg.  Recommended  by  a  Bank 

STc  absolutely  a  nari-  business  investment  bated  on  sound 
business  conditions,  re'^iuirenients  and  practice;  8'7  legal  in- 
terest rate  in  I'Ma.  MtUer  ser^-ice  ut  MortffaRcc  includes 
bank  recommendation  of  mtg..  filing  o(  papers.  Attorney's 
opinion  of  title,  interest  coUecle*!,  remitted,  without  charge. 
Inquiries  invited  for  booklets  and  any  personal  information; 
individual  questions  willingly  answered. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

Miller-Mercer  Bldij.  MIAMI,  FLA. 


8% 


•  :  vi«  \  .  in  IV  '('•■III  ."Vine  l'  u  i.<r  I  int. 
Altarhcs  Uj  any  f;iiitir-t>an<l.  Al>»4>ltit<-); 
rKiinot  br  d<*ta(-iic(l  ii<>  ninttrr  your  p"»i- 
Itxn.  C-nif<-rtal»1<>.  y.iu  tt>rifrt  y(m  wrnr 
tlifin.  N-nt  In  plain  parkasc.  rutftpaitl. 
■4V.     Or  w  I  tic  for  hooklct. 

CAVANAGH  BROS..        PotUtifle.  Pa. 


BooiiiMiiiii 


A 

Moore 
Security 
Loose  Leaf  Outfit 


eatsQ^rdSystem 


In  use  in  more  thim  200,000  offices 
Our  Free  Book 

Moore's  Modern  Methods 

■:  the 
I.eaf 

I  ...      :i.lll— 

tins  lor  keeiiing 

•  on  your  IJusi- 

•  i-       •■  > ' i for  your  copy. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 

r«iaMi:<lie<l   is.uj 
912  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Strategy.— Officek—"  Why  did  you 
order  your  prisoner  to  sit  down  here?  " 

Soldier — "  Cos  o'  the  thistles,  sir." — 
London  Opinion. 


An  October  Argument. — There  are  com- 
pensations in  all  things.  When  women 
get  the  suffrage  they  won't  want  to  be 
moving  all  the  time,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
votes. — Puck. 


Forethought. — Some  one  noticed  that 
Pat  was  ambidextrous. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  explained, 
"  me  father  always  said  to  me:  '  Pat,  learn 
to  cut  yer  finger-nails  wid  yer  left  hand, 
for  some  day  ye  might  lose  yer  right 
hand.' " — Boston  Transcript. 


Overstated. — First  Tr.weler  (cheer- 
ily)—" Fine  day,  isn't  it?  " 

Seco.nd  Ditto  (haughtily) — "  Sir!  You 
have  the  advantage  of  me.  I  don't  know 
you." 

First  Ditto — "  Humph !  I  fail  to  see 
tlie  advantage." — The  Passing  Show. 


His  Privilege. — The  magistrate  looked 
severely  at  the  small,  red-faced  man  who 
had  been  summoned  before  him,  and  who 
retiu"ned  his  gaze  without  flinching. 

"  So  you  kicked  your  landlord  down- 
stairs? "  queried  the  magistrate.  "  Did  you 
imagine  that  was  within  the  right  of  a 
tenant?" 

"  I'll  bring  my  leasee  in  and  show  it  to 
you,"  said  the  little  man,  growing  redder, 
"  and  I'll  wager  you'll  agree  with  me  that 
anything  they've  forgotten  to  prohibit 
in  that  lease  I  had  a  right  to  do  the  very 
first  chance  I  got." — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Tdcgraph. 


"  Straffing." — We  take  from  a  Sumatra 
l)aper  a  list  of  some  of  the  words  which  the 
dermans  in  their  patriotic  ardor  propose 
to  substitute  for  the  English  sporting  terms 
formerly  in  use: 

Golf  =  LocherViallspiel. 

Cricket  =  Dreistabenschlagersijiel. 

Leg  before  =  Beinenschwindel. 

Not  out  =  XochnichtaVigemacht. 

Wicket  =  Drcistabeneinrichtung. 

Half-time  =  Halbspiehvartepause. 

Hands  =  Hiindef  elder. 

Start   =  Abgaiigsstclle. 

Starter  =  lluuplal)gangsstelleaufisehts- 
vorsteher. 

We  can  now  understand  the  position  of 
the  Cerman  who  says  he  has  no  time  for 
sport. — Punch. 


Neutral. — Historical  controversies  are 
creeping  into  the  .schools.  In  a  New  York 
l)ublic  institution  attended  by  many  races, 
during  an  examination  in  history  the 
teacher  asked  a  Uttle  chap,  Who  discovered 
America? 

He  was  e\-idently  thrown  into  a  panic 
and  hesitat«'d,  mucli  to  the  teacher's  sur- 
j)rize,  to  make  any  rejjly. 

"  Oh,  please,  ma'am,"  he  finally  stam- 
mered, "  ask  me  somethin'  else." 

"  Something  else,  Jimmv?  Why  should 
I  do  that?" 

"  The  fellers  was  fjilkin'  'bout  it  yes- 
terday," replied  Jimmy.  "  Pat  iSIcbee 
said  it  was  discovered  by  an  Irish  saint. 
Olaf  he  said  it  was  a  sailor  from  Norway, 
and  Ciiovaniii  siiid  it  was  Coliunbus,  an' 
if  you'd  'a'  seen  what  happened  you 
wouldn't  ask  a  Uttle  feller  hke  me." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH 


W^rl 


»? 


H  u  m  a  n^ 
Nature  in 


m 


By  Letter  and  Circular- 
Over  the  Counter - 
At  the  Conference  Table — 
In  Executive  Positioiu — 
On  the  Road  — 
In  Advertising — 

In  the  Store,  the  Office,  tbe  Factory— 
In  All  Phases  of  Business— 

A  big  new  bonk  by  Sherwin 

Cody,proniinenl Chicago  business 

man  and  author  of  nianypractical 

books  and  expensive  courses. 

A  whole  business  library  in  s 

t--ii>gle  roliitne.  Mr.  Cody's  book 

viif  guide  and  inspire   e\ery 

business  man  from  the  amatear 

^  ■       am         to  the  veieran.    He  deals  not  in 

(i^   T^s^:^     speculations— he  gives  the  results  of 

iSvy't:.  r^'A  his  own  espeiieuce  and  tLat  of 

.  others — every    paragraph    and 

2i?j/¥Se\     page  is  chock-full  of  definitely 

usable     and     understaniiablo 

hints,  suggestions,  plans,  and 

methods  for  doing  a  biggiT  and 

a  bttier   business   no   mailer 

w  hat  the  line. 

To  the  young  man  on  his  way 
lip  this  book,  by  a  man  who  plug- 
ged through  many  years  in  the 
heart   of    Chiciigo's    business 
whirl,  will  afford  a  gold  mine 
of  |ii-aciUaI  eufTKestlon  and  de- 
liiilte,  u^allle  direction   lu  tlie 
1  ^   mtir'y      ^'^.^"   ^^  making   money   by    know- 
L|^--J(  ^^^      i">;    ""'u    ^"^    thtir    methods    of 
^^^1^^^        thought  auj  action. 

The    niind    and    Iiow    it  i 

vorks  ;  p'ttiinj  men  to  do 

things ;     how    voil    value  I — 

ycmrs.-lf;  theinmirinntive  nuiliou  ;  in. mil  iMiniiples  of  appeal  ( 

national  characteristics ;  analyzing  a  busiiiesa.  etc. 

A  good  bn^iness  in  a  poo<l 

location;  c-lnsse^  of   uusi- 

nesses  :     collections     and 

credits:  financinif  a  business  :  ttie  general  selling:  piobleni;  how 

to  be  a  siicce-vsf  ul  retail  salesman  ;  trusting  the  public  ;  questions 

ou  merchandising. 

Planning  aonm- 
l):iien  ;  the  p-y- 
chology  and  art  ■■ 
of  display :  att^'ntum  valiies ;  pleasing  shapes  and  ma.'.ses  with 
actual  photographic  reproductions;  copy  preparation;  con- 
d>-nsation;  how  to  write  a  one-inch  tna^'azii-e  adveitisement ; 
uu-diuuis;  magazine,  newspaper,  street  car;  cuinii  ativc  power 
of  adverti-^ing  ;  retail  advertisng;  what  to  a'lvertise  ;  the  ouyer 
and  the  ad  man  ;  direct-hy-niail  advertising ;  lists ;  cost ;  mail- 
ing pieces  and  enclosures;  one-  or  two-cent  postage,  which! 
booklet  making;  catalogs;  keying  and  testing  a<iverttsing ; 
n-inting;  modt-rn  type  faces:  creating  desire;  poor  ways  to 
bfgin  a  sales  talk;  the  right  way;  making  ordering  <  asy , 
sate  and  (^uick  ;  turning  inqniries  into  orders;  stationery  and 
printing;  premiums;  importance  of  testing  every  letter  or 
I'iece  of  advertising;  futility  of  the  conventional  follow-up; 
6e;isonal  canvassing. 


^■<\i 


Human  Nature 


Merchandising 


Hoy^  to  Advertise 


Personal  Salesmanship 


Personality;  dress  ;  different  kinds  of  salesmen  and  their  duties  ; 
Iio\r  to  be  a  producer;  inanaf^in^  salesmen;  modern  sales 
oriranization ;  the  principles  of  salesmanship ;  the  practical 
Belling  talk ;  the  practical  process  of  setlini; ;  psycnolopical 
ecMinjr  hint-* ;  the  dancrer  of  over-familiarity  ;  the  impoflanceof 
enthusiasm  and  persistence;  the  socrt-t  of  success  iu  '"cloeing'* 
salea,  etc.,  etc. 

How  to  jreT 

reinittnnce.s: 

the  personal 

toiion  ;  srnall  acoount^  o\.-idiu' 

tions  from  d.-ahTs;  t!io  Mcct 


ollections  by  mail 


■■■oiiiiis  loiii^  oM-rdne  ;  collec- 
ccinU-nsiUi    n. 


Letters   That   GET  THE  BUSINESS  ! 


Huw  to  deal  Ailh  human  nature  hy  letter  ;  when  to  write  a  hhoi  t 
letter,  and  when  a  lonp  one  ;  how  to  compel  attention ;  a  letter 
that  will  compel  an  answ.-r ;  how  to  do  business  « ith  a  rensonable 
customer;  manacint;  irritable  patrons;  how  to  do  business  with 
ft  woman  ;  the  proper  tone  ;  h^w  to  wi  it**  to  yonr  superior  ;  how 
to  writ«  to  a  subordinate;  the  conversational  style  ;  handling 
inquiries  ;  how  to  begrin  and  to  close  a  letter  ;  a  chain  of  letters  ; 
p<K»r  letters  prop'-rly  rewritten;  system  in  handlinf?  correspon- 
d>"nce ;  hnw  to  write  one  hundred  »rood  letters  a  day  ;  the  form 
letter;  handling- complaints  tactfiillv,         ,_ 

Maybe  yt>\\  have  a  ^Iifrht 
desiie  to  1  uy  but  do  not 
^^aut  to  unless  the  book  is 
exorfly  vhat  you 
cd.  Coupon  ex- 
plnins  that  you 
may     return 
e  book  if 
not  sat- 
isfied. 


Sent  fott-paid.  m  |hO  1  O 
Retarn.ble  iftOr$2.12 
not  latislacrorv.  ■ 


Sent   Pott-paid. 
Retnrnable    if 

not  satisfactory. 

For  i'l.Vi.  with  thi^  connnn  w»> 
will  phuv  this  bmnd  new  vol 
urae  in  yourhands  for  inspec- 
tion. If  you  do  not  I  h ink  it  is 
poine  to  help  you,  r«'tn 
It  within  ten  drxysfind  we 
will  r<*fund  what  you 
have  paid.   Si^fnand 
ei'nd   the  coupon. 
Stamps.      Coin, 
chi-ck  or  money 
order  will  do. 


Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied! 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  HUMAN  NATURE 
IN  BUSINESS  L.  D.,  10-2 

STTNK  &  WAGN.\LLS  COMP.\XY.  .T51-3C0  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
Orntlrmm:—'=pni  me  po,=t-paid  "  HOW  TO  DE.AT,  WITH 
Fjr.MAN  NATUbK  IN  BUSINESS."  I  enclose  82.12-  If 
the  book  is  not  satisfactory,  1  may  return  it  within  ten  days 
after  receipt,  you  refund  money  paid  and  I  owe  you  nothing." 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 

DATE STATE. 
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Be  Good  to  your  Books 


rotect  them  witha"Gunn"< 


You  can  htart   witli  one  book  section 
with  top  and  ba':e,  at  small  cost,  and 
add  to  it  as  you  get  nvre  books.   Doors 
are    removable    and    non-bindin;;;  no   ugly 
iron   bands;  easy  to  set  np  or   t;ike  apart; 
practically  dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  (highest  award)  at  the 
Panama -Pacific    Industrial    Exposition. 


See  the  famous  "Gunn" 
Sectional  Bookcase  at 
your  dealer's  or  write 
us  for  free  new  catalog, 
illustrated  in  colors, 
showing  Colonial,  Mis- 
sion, Sanitary,  Claw- 
foot  and  Standard 
designs  in  mahogany 
and  oak  to  harmonise 
with  their  surround- 
ings. Prices  lower  than 
others. 


Furniture  Go 
Grand  Rapids 

•MICH- 
ISlOBioadway 


TYPEWRITERS  AttP^c^^i 


Look  at  these  bargains  I  Tjpewriters  Re- 
built ill  our  own  Factories.  JEvery  inachiuo 
is  guarauteeii  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $20toS55     Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35  to  SCO      Royals  $25toS'15 

L.C.Smlths  $30to$50     Olivers  $aota$35< 

Weiiaveotliers.  Send  forcatalog describing  ' 

(he'll,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  ottlce. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  he,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y 


iillSH 


If  you 
need^losses 

you  need 


Shu r- on 


}     EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE    V 

k  MOUNTINGS  ^ 


I'o((  'icill  never  want  any  other  make  of 
mounting  after  yon  once  wear  the  latest 
real   Shur-on  Eyeglass  or    Spectacle. 

Shur-ons  are  guaranteed,  give  comfort, 
are  neat  in  appearance, assure  the  safety 
of  your  eyes,  and  when  properly  fitted. 


I 


—stick  light  comfortably 

The  mark  in  the  border  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  the  shape  of  a  Shur-on  finger  grip 
-thatandthe  name"Shur-on"stamped  on 
the  bridge  protect  you  against  imitation. 

The  quality  and  guarantee  make  it  worth 
while  to  say  to  your  optometrist,  optician 
or  oculist:  "Is  this  Shur-on  made  by 
Kirstein?" 

For  your  own  protection,  clip  this  advertise- 
ment anJ  show  it  when  you  buy. 

The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by 
E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Often  Enough. — "  Pa,  what  is  repartee?" 
"  Oh,  merely  an  insult  with  its  dress- 
suit  on,  my  son." — Puck. 


Suggested. — A  number  of  Englishmen 
who  were  rejected  by  the  reeruiting-offifer 
talk  of  fjetting  uj)  a  company  of  their  own. 
They  mi<!;ht  call  themselves  the  Refuseliers. 
— Boston  Transcripl. 


A  Round  Trip. — Rural  Party — "  Two 

third-class  returns." 

Ticket-Agent-—"  Where  to?  " 

Rural    Party — "  Why,    back    'ere,    o' 

course,  ye  fule  !  " — Punch. 


A  Sure  Sign. — Editor — "  Do  you  know 
how  to  run  a  newspaper?  " 

Applicant — "  No,  sir." 

Editor — "  Well,  I'll  try  j^ou.  I  guess 
you've  had  experience." — Puck. 


A  Mere  Trifle. — "  Now,  children,  I  want 
you  to  be  perfectly  quiet  when  the  Inshop 
is  here,  and  not  say  anything  that  Avill 
mortify  me." 

"  But,  mama,  can't  we  just  ask  him  if 
he  will  baptize  the  new  kittens?" — Life. 


Acrobatic. — Smart  Young  Man — "What 
do  you  think  of  Brown?  " 

Indignant  Old  Gentleman — "  Brown, 
sir  !  He  is  one  of  those  people  that  pat 
you  on  the  back  before  your  face,  and 
hit  you  in  the  eye  behind  your  back !  "- — 
rU-Bits. 


Delay  Explained. — "  What  are  you  doing 

there,  Ellen?  " 

'■  Excuse  me,  miss,  but  my  apron  caught 
in  the  door." 

"  But  you  left  the  room  ten  minutes 
ago  !  " 

"  Yes,  miss,  but  I  onlj-  just  found  it 
out." — The  Passing  Show. 


Happy  Thought. — "  Your  honor,"  said 
the  arrested  chauffeur,  "  I  tried  to  w^arn 
the  man,  but  the  horn  would  not  work." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  slacken  speed 
rather  than  run  him  down?  " 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  pris- 
oner. "  That's  one  on  me.  I  never 
thought  of  that." — Case  and  Comment. 


Urgent. — The  Doctor — "  Mrs.  Brown 
has  sent  for  me  to  go  and  see  her  boy,  and 
I  must  go  at  once." 

His  Wife — "  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  boy?  " 

The  Doctor — "  I  do  not  know,  but  Mrs. 
Brown  has  a  book  on  what  to  do  before 
the  doctor  comes,  and  I  must  hurry  up 
before  she  does  it." — Christian  Register. 


Costly  Words.—"  I'll  give  that  waiter," 
said  a  customer  in  a  quick-lunch  room,  "  an 
order  that  will  simply  paralyze  him." 

"  What  will  you  have,  sir?  "  presently 
asked  the  waiter. 

"  Bring  me,"  said  the  would-be  tor- 
mentor, "  some  verulam  and  ova." 

"  Yessir."  And  the  waiter,  a  seedj- 
looking  man,  went  away  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  and  returned  with  a  large  plate 
of  something  hot. 

"  Here  y'are,"  he  said.  "  Eggs  and 
bacon.  In  ordinary  Enghsh  a  shilling,  but 
in  classic  form  three-and-six.  '  Verba  rebus 
aplare,'  as  we  used  to  say  at  college,  j 
Anything  else,  sir?  " — Tit-Bits. 


GKE.i^T  KEAK  SPKIXG  TTATEU 
50c  the  case  of  six  slass  stoppered  bottle* 


Your  Washing  Done  for  2c  a  Week 

Electric  or  Water  Power  Will  Do  the  Work 

I  have  built  a  new  "1900"  power  washing  ma- 
chine. I  consiler  tliis  machine  the  most  wonderful 
washer  ever  put  on  the  market.  Built  entirely  of 
high  quality  sheet  copper,  it  is  the  strongest  and 
most  durable  machine  made.  It  is  constructed  on 
a  brand  new  principle  and  I  will  guarantee  that  this 
machine  will  not  tear  clothes,  break  buttons  or  fray 
the  edges  of  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It  will  wash 
everything  from  heavy  blankets  to  the  finest  lace 
without  damage  to  the  goods. 

This  new  "1900"  washing  machine  can  be  con- 
nected with  any  electric  socket  instantly  and  is 
started  and  stopped  by  a  "little  twist  of  the  wrist" 
and  it  will  do  your  washing  for  2  cents  a  week. 

I  also  make  a  Hgiiter  power  machine  which  can 
be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On  all  of  these 
machines  the  motor  will  run  the  wringer  too.  Just 
feed  i.T  the  clothes  and  this  power  wringer  will 
squeeze  the  water  out  so  quickly  and  easily  you  will 
be  astonished.  It  will  save  50%  time,  money  and 
labor  every  we?k.  The  outfit  consists  of  washer  and 
wringer  and  either  electric  or  water  motor,  as  you 
prefer,  and  I  guarantee  the  perfect  working  of  each. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
Vou  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny  until  you  are  satis- 
fied this  washer  will  do  what  I  say  it  will.  VV'rite 
today  for  illustrated  catalog.  Address:  H.  L. 
Barker.  6198  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  or,  if 
you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  "  1900" 
Washer  Co.,  355  Vonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Garage*6g^ 


10  X  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles 
and  sizes  of  parages  and 
portable  buildinprs.  Send 
postal  for  illustrated  catalog. 
The  Edwards  Mis. Co.  337-3S7  Egglest0iiAve.,Cincinnatl,O« 


i 
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^^ 


Learn  to  know  it.  Learn  to  use  it  every  time 
ycni  e'-"t  a  cut,  scratch  or  a  hurt.  Put  it  on  a 
hanr'y  ihclf  where  the  children  can  get  at  it  as 
<'.'v>ily  ns  you  yourself.  Teach  them  to  under- 
Btaiid  that  Dioxogea  keeps  little  hurts  from 
prowing  big — by  destro.ving  the  germs  before 
iufeciioa  can  start.  i)ioioi:en  is  99.961  per 
cent.  pure.  In  its  parity  and  strength  it  ex- 
cels all  other  peroxides.  It  needs  no  bitter 
acotanilid  to  preserve  it.  as  others  do.  You 
can  gut  it  by  name  at  any  drug  store. 

77ii»  size  trial  bottle  sent  FREE 

THE    OAKLAND    CHEMICAL   CO. 

10  Astor  I- lace  New  York 
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Accumulate  Your 
Competency  By 
Investing 
Conservatively 

\Vc  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  outlining 
a  plan  which,  once  adopted  and  con- 
sistently followed,  should  enable  an\' 
man  to  make  steady  financial  progress. 
The  plan  is  based  upon  the  elements  of 
saving,  compound  interest  and  conser- 
vative investment — all  factors  of  fun- 
damental importance  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  Included  in  the 
pamphlet  are  tables  illustrating  the 
efficient  workings  of  compound  interest, 
and  concrete  examples  of  conservative 
in%csiment  bonds. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  1702 
"Accumulating  Your  Competency  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Small  Investments 
for  Salaried  People 

>;i\ .  .  inv  .--I   iti.l  rtjili7'-  ill  •  .ii'.^i.-  I 
atiwlt.     Utty  •■!»»  ttr  liiMftf  li)iai<-»  if 
At'n*koii  liioiithlv  psyiiifnU.  Write 
JurBiM.kKtH. 

Memhert 

N.  Y  Slock.  Cotton  and  Cotfff  F.JchinKW 


Capltitt  Ar  Siirplu-. 

IllS.Olifj  00 


Selected  Farm  Mortgages 

'pMh"  harm  Mortffaifeit  we  hi«vo  fur  m;i1i* 
*   f..T, .   t.i'.'n  ti>irr)ijij4f>il  With  our  own  fundi* 
■  '    ■  IrcU'il   lijculitu-fl  wht-re  Moil 

..  itionn  arc  fuvurablt*  tii  Hue* 

'■•  Wc  n»«'  I'Vcry  Jiri-cautinn 

1< t  iliat  ••iir  I'lana  urr  ubiMilutrli 

tiAfu  l»<  fur«->  ri'i'iiminunilinif  thrm  to  inveat' 
urn.  Mortt/4ifjf  ItiMiklrt  urilh  Tf/ermerM  and 
t.inl  ti/  I,variii  /urnmlird  uiton  ri  i/ii««t. 

.MMtK  K    WIUSON.  I'rcaldcnt 
The  Central  Mortgage  Company 
324SecaritT  BIdx.,  MiDnespolis,  Mion. 


lOKLAHOMA 

^  Oklahoma 


Increase  Your  Income 

ijlhij.,  I'uy  Ihcin  ijal',. 
.Hid  more  interest  than  the 
)/■  or  4>.'  s.ii'ings  banks 
puy      Better  get  (rastcd 

WiJiIEfOHNlwllSTNO.  574  ANOfBKBOOKltT. 

FARM   MORTGAGE  C0.('«) 

City. 


U    S.  A. 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


<<  .      1  III    wi.h.  It..  .1  lui..  N   f.  r  ^-    .  .1  li    ■  t 
tin  thi  ir  iinwi^uikl  kXmi  ilit>  . 

U'.l    ntlihik    ii>««lut — tlir>Or< 
1  •>     *v,,r1h   llirrr    til>l<h  tli<- ni<>n<  \ 

1  •'•  1  \\r  liA^r  !•  ftniil  <<vrr  tl . (Mi.<Mi  •ml  n< >|  n 
Ml'  ritt  l'i«t  V>  anr  invrtior  or  »  ulnifK  f.>rrrli*ir. 
.    mil.        W    It.- f.  r  t»--klM.|i.»cri)i(ri^  iiiflli.<l».   «ii.l 

uf    I"AOI  fr  .III    ffr^lfitt.i    ^lll(HN) 

Al  KELirS-SWANSON  CO. 

l^t  'iiBlr    Nwlh.rml    lli>n^  I'n  lldli.i' .  f  >L  luliiinin  Ttt  i  .  Oll.i. 


lari'iy  «>tir  ciiktotiirri 
III  Willi    o.iiBf-rrfttir* 

f  t'Mt  ftiid  lip 
m<>«t  tlK>r..iii;h 

I    I......I  l.i.t  Ko. 


CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

WasMnston  A  Idaho  Farms  cnnitorvativcly  A'orth  three 

timin  tho  amount  lu.in.d  will  net  you  C'.'; .     Write  for  list. 

604   CONroKD 
IlI'll.DINC, 
roRTI.ANU 


Dcnrrr aux  itturtyaijc  (Eo. 


Oregon  Farm  Mortgages 

.Vflord  tlio  -.ufi  «t  pi  1-.- 1  Ml.  iriM-atiH.  nt .  Wo  olli  r  #\  ,    ' 
tlip.<i'    nttru.tlvi.    KiTiiriti.-  on  fiirniH  wiirtlwit  §*  '  . 
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li>a»t  thr<"i'  ti  nil's  till!  nnioiiiit  of  I  on  n  to  net  x  ou 

lut  l"  Cronan  "°?"*-?.?  i  sp"?"'?"''** 
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Fortlasl.  Or*. 


INVESTMENTS  ~ 


II()\\    CITY    TKACTIO.VLLNE    ^lCkELS 
AKE  SPE-NT 

FEW  patrons  of  eity  traetion-liues,  when 
they  ride  to  business  in  the  morning  or 
to  their  homes  at  nifj;ht.  attempt  to  uiider- 
staiid  how  the  niekel  they  have  paid  for 
the  ride  will  be  spent  by  the  eompaiiy  s\  hich 
reeeives  it — what  i)art  of  it  will  go  to  the 
conduetor  or  motormau,  what  part  to  the 
piireha.se  of  new  ears,  what  part  to  i)a\ 
the  salaries  of  tin-  j)resident  and  other  of- 
ficers, what  to  the  men  w^ho  lent  money  to 
the  company,  what  to  the  stockholders, 
etc.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  A/<- 
tialiyl  undertakes  to  show  how  this  distri- 
bution of  the  nickel  is  math  .  He  does  this 
with  referenee  to  lines  operating  in  New 
York  ("ity,  those  on  tlu-  suri'aet',  those  on 
ele\ated  struetures,  thtjse  in  subways.  In 
the  case  of  surface  roads  almost  one-quar- 
ter of  the  niekel  goes  to  the  men  who  ojxt- 
ate  the  ears.  The  ne.xt  largest  items  are 
maintenance  of  way,  strtictiire,  and  equip- 
ment, interest  on  the  bonds,  and  the  rent 
])ai(l  for  lea.ses  of  o1  iu-r  r'oads.  In  the  case  of 
the  subway  and  elevated  lines,  the  largest 
part  of  the  nickel  goes  as  dividends  on  the 
stoek  of  the  operating  eomi)any,  wliich  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  New  York  Hail- 
ways  Company,  which  operates  its  surface- 
ear  lines,  where  none  of  the  niekel  is  used 
to  pay  dividends  to  stockholders  in  that 
company,  since  no  dividends  are  ])aid. 
This  comi)any  earns  little  money  above  its 
expenses.  This  statement.  lio\ve\i'r,  needs 
e.xplanation  to  the  extent  of  saying  that. 
while  the  mam  company,  the  New  York 
UaihvaysC'omi)any.  does  not  jtay  tlivitlends. 
it  i)ays  rental  money  to  lease  lines,  and  this 
mt)ney  enables  most  of  those  lines  to  pay 
dividends,  .some  of  which  range  as  high  as  IS 
per  cent.  The  v.riter  has  other  interesting 
remarks  to  make  on  the  traction-lines  of 
New  Yt)rk  City,  and  illustrates  his  com- 
ments with  diagrams  herewith  reproduced: 

■  If  yon  divide  the  passenger  revenue  of 
the  New  York  Fiailways  Company  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  !}().  l'.>14,  by  llie 
miniber  of  revenue  passengers  earned,  you 
will  lintl  that  the  a\crage  fare  per  passenger 
was  not  (|uite  .'>  cents,  but  4.ni()4  cents. 
This  i^  jtccounted  for  b>  the  fact  that  Irans- 
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fer  i)asseiigers  from  other  lines  are  paid  by 
the  companies,  which  took  the  fare  at  the 
rate  of  W  cents  per  pas.senger,  in  most  cases. 
Si>lit  this  4.«»1«>4.  then,  into  parts  according 
to  the  ratios  which  each  item  of  expenditure 
bears  to  the  total  receipts  of  the  company. 


and    you  will    hud  that    your  nickel 
di\ided  by  the  companj'  as  follows: 


was 


Maintfnance  of  way.  structure,  and  cquipmoiit .9535 

()p<'ratiou  of  pow(-r-plant 2894 

Operation  of  cars 1.2326 

Daniazcs .3583 

Taxei 3755 

Rent  for  lease  of  other  roails   6487 

Interest  on  txmds 7762 

( tther  h\t  thara-s lOlS 

Geiicral  and  uascellaneous I7S1 

Balance (X)13 


Total 4.01(74 

"The  nickel  which  yon  spend  on  the 
subway  will  be  used  by  the  company  a 
little  differently.  In  the  first  place,  the 
subway  operating  company  pays  the  in- 
terest on  the  cit.v  bonds  which  were  sold 
to  pay  for  subway  construction,  besides  a 
certain  amount  each  year  to  amortize  those 
bonds.  In  the  second  place,  1.4477  cents 
of  the  nickel  goes  to  the  stockliolders  of 
the  company.  In  the  case  of  the  subway 
the  average  fare  per  passenger  is  4.995 
cents,  the  slight  difference  between  that 
and  o  cents  being  due  to  a  certain  number 
of  transfer  i)assengers. 

"The  revenue  from  transportation  on 
the    elevated    lines    di\ided    bv    the    total 


IHK    KI.K\  ATKl)    NICKKI.. 

number  of  passengers  carried  shows  a  fig- 
ure slightly  greater  than  ."•  cents.  This  is 
due  to  a  small  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  carrying  exi)ress-iiiatter.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  division  of  the  average 
fares  on  the  subway  and  elevated  hues,  ac- 
cording to  the  i)roportions  which  are  de- 
Noted  to  dilTerent  items  of  exi)ense  and 
earnings: 

SubtMy         Klaaled 
Maintenance  of  wa.v,  .structure,  and  c<iuii>- 

inent .5611  .t)2lfl 

TransiKirtatiou  expenses 0332        1 .2051 

( ieiieral  expenses 21176  .  1S4') 

Ta-xes 1065  .5301 

I'ayinent.s  to  cit.v tiol  1  

Interest  on  investment 703O  .5261 

l)ivid,nd.s l  4477         13130 

Surplus i'94s  ..J3:i3 

Tola! 4  99,50        5.006.5 

"A  comparison  of  the  transj)ortation  ex- 
penses incuiTed  by  the  three  systems  shows 
that  this  item  is  i)roj)ortionately  far  larger 
for  th(>  street-cars  tlian  for  the  elevated, 
and  proportionately  larger  for  the  elevated 
than  for  the  subway.  In  the  diagram, 
tlamages.  operation  of  cars,  including 
wages,  and  the  cost  of  operating  the  power- 
l)lant  are  shown  separately  for  the  New 
York  Railways,  but  lumped  under  one 
item,  transportation  expenses,  for  the  sub- 
way and  «>le\ated.  These  charges  are 
greater  for  the  surface-lines,  because  acci- 
dents occurring  on  them  are  very  much 
greater  than  on  the  other  systems,  and 
because  the  number  of  car-men  required 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers 
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carried  is  much  greater  on  the  surface-lines. 
"Taxes  on  the  subway  are  a  very  small 
proportion  of  expenses,  because  the  road- 
way and  stations  are  owned  by  the  city, 
and  therefore  not  taxable.  Maintenance 
is  also  pi'oportionately  less  on  the  subway 
because    the    equipment,    structure,    and 


THE  SUBWAY  NICKEL. 

road-bed  are  new  and  more  protected  from 
the  weather.  The  cost  of  maintenance  on 
the  surface-lines  is  greatest  largely  because 
of  the  expense  of  tearing  up  the  streets  and 
keeping  them  in  repair. 

"Fixt  charges  are  represented  on  the 
diagram  for  the  street-railways  by  the  di- 
visions for  interest  on  bonds,  rent  for  lease 
of  other  roads,  and  other  fixt  charges. 
These  three  items  combined  are  repre- 
sented by  fixt  charges  alone  in  the  other 
diagrams.  The  principal  reason  that  the 
subway  and  elevated  pay  a  less  proportion 
in  this  way  is  because  their  rentals  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  General  ex- 
penses, altho  less  for  the  New  York  Rail- 
ways, bear  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  division  of  funds  of  all  three  systems. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  New 
York  Railways  had  depended  upon  the 
nickels  of  passengers  with  wliieh  to  meet 
expenses,  it  would  have  shown  a  deficit  of 
$889,424.19.  Revenue,  however,  is  ob- 
tained from  selling  advertising  space,  from 
renting  equipment,  tracks,  and  terminals, 
from  selling  power,  from  dividends  and  in- 
terest on  securities  held  by  the  company, 
and  other  minor  sources,  which  enable  the 
company  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  fm"nish 
reasonably  good  service  to  the  public." 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  THE  BIG  LOAN  TO 
EUROPE? 

Assuming  that  the  soundness  of  the  loan 
is  beyond  dispute,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  discusses  the  question  whether 
the  people  of  this  country  can  really  afford 
to  lend  .$500,000,000,  or  possibly  "$1,000,- 
000,000,  to  Europe.  He  asks  how  such  a 
loan  would  affect  our  own  money  and  in- 
vestment markets,  whether  institutions  or 
private  individuals  would  hold  the  bonds, 
and  what  sort  of  trading  there  might  be  in 
them  in  case  they  were  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange.  The  loan,  he  says,  "could 
easily  be  placed,"  since  the  banks  of  New 
York  alone  have  a  siu-plus  reserve  of 
$170,000,000  more  than  the  amount  they 
had  on  January  1,  when  it  was  already 
"very  large."  He  adds  the  striking  facts 
that  the  new  bonds  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  were  $300,000,000  less  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  and  that  the  new  stocks 
listed  were  $359,000,000  less  than  they 
were  fourteen  years  ago,  although  the  coun- 
try's available  capital  is  now  "far  greater 
than  it  was  in  either  of  those  years." 
Further  significance  attaches  to  a  state- 
ment that,  during  eight  months  of  1900- 
1901,    this  country  took  $331,000,000  in 
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Ink  Eraser 

cleans  the  paper  white  as  snow 
and  smooth  as  glass 

At  last  a  real  ink  eraser!  An  eraser  that  erases!  An  eraser  that  is  kind 
both  to  the  paper  and  your  temper!  An  eraser  that  lasts  long  and  costs  little! 
An  eraser  that  you  really  like!     More  eraser  and  better  eraser  at  a  price  actually  less. 

The  very  form  of  this  unique  eraser  will  instantly  excite  your  interest  and  ad- 
miration. In  looks  and  construction  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  famous  Blaisdell 
Paper  Pencil,  except  that  in  place  of  the  lead  there  is  a  "cable"  of  thousands  of 
fibers  of  fine-spun  glass  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  eraser.  At  the  apex  is  a 
neat  metal  cap  which  prevents  the  glass  cable"  from  fraying  and  holds  it  to  a  fine, 
firm,  small  point.  After  slipping  off  the  metal  cap,  the  eraser  is  sharpened  exactly 
like  the  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil — by  cutting  the  outside  paper  layer  and  slipping  off  a 
paper  cone.  None  of  the  bother  of  "refilling"  and  you  can  use  the  Blaisdell  right 
down  to  the  end. 

Fine-spun  glass  is  the  latest,  most  efficient,  most  scientific  abrasive  for  fine  work. 
The  myriads  of  tiny  glass  "teeth"  in  the  Blaisdell  Ink  Eraser  "bite"  effectively,  but 
not  too  deeply.  With  only  slight  pressure  this  eraser  will  remove  the  ink,  but  not 
the  paper.  It  removes  old  blots  as  well  as  new.  The  fineness  of  the  point  enables 
you  to  erase  in  the  narrowest  places  and  erase  what  you  want  to,  and  no  more.  The 
comfort,  efficiency,  and  neatness  of  this  eraser  will  be  a  genuine  revelation  and 
pleasure  to  you.  Every  stenographer  who  tries  this  eraser  immediately  forsakes  the 
old-style  awkward  and  clumsy  round  eraser. 

Everyone  who  writes  will  find  tlie  Blaisdell  a  "lucky  discovery."  Especially  those  who  write  a 
great  deal — clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  will  welcome  it.  For  erasing  typewriting,  it  is  a 
positive  delight!  In  fact,  wherever  a  fine  abrasive  is  wanted,  the  Blaisdell  is  the  "answer."  The 
manicure,  the  silversmith,  the  man  who  cleans  jewelry,  etc.,  etc. — all  have  their  "best  weapon" 
in  this  Blaisdell. 

A  dime  at  the  nearest  stationer's  will  bring  you  the  Blaisdell  Ink  Eraser  today.  Everyone  who 
tries  it  cheers  for  it,  and  we  predict  that  you  will  not  be  the  exception. 
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Trade-Marks  made  known  through 
National  Periodical  Advertising 


np  HK  travcHnnr 
^  trader  with  a 
l^ack  on  his  back  has 
almost  disappeared 
from  the  business  life 
of  America.  Me  has 
no   place   in   these 

times  because  tlie  hu\  ini^ 
iMihlic  (Joes  not  trust  the 
man  who  is  ^oiie  as  soon 
as  a  sale  is  made.  We 
lni\  of  established  deal- 
ers because  they  are  re- 
sponsible and  we  know 
where  to  hnd  them. 
The  loss  of  the  peddler 
is  a  L^ain  in  commercial 
civilization. 

And  the  same  public  sen- 
timent which  is  makini^ 
wav  with  the  trader  and 
hisshoddy  pack  results  in 
an  enormous  increase  in 
thedemand  for  -and  the 
sale  of  —  trade-marked, 
nationally  advertised 
<40ods. 


Both  movements  are 
backed  by  the  public's 
insistence  on  greater  ;r- 
s pons  i hi  fit}'  of  the  sc/fcr  for 
the  quality  of  all  articles 
purchased. 

No  y^reater  responsibility 
can  be  secured  than  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the 
combined  resources  of 
the  dealer  and  the  manu- 
facturer who  sell  brand- 
ed, nati(jnally  advertised 
i^oods. 

Yon  hold  the  dealer  re- 
sponsible—and the  dealer 
is  willini^  to  be  respon- 
sible because  he  knows 
he  is  backed  by  the  man  who 
has  thouirht  enouch  of  his 
product  to  put  his  brand  on  it 
and  has  made  that  brand  widely 
kiKJwn. 

Irade-marks  and  national  ad- 
vertisini:  are  the  two  ureatest 
jniblic  servant>  in  bu>iness  to- 
day. Their  whole  tendency  is 
to  raise  cjualities  and  standardize 
them,  while  reducinij  prices  and 
stabili'/.inti  them. 


Thejiterdr/Di^est 

MEMHKR    OF   THE    QUOIN    CLUB 

I  HE        NATIONAL        HrRIODICAL        ASSOCIATION 


bonds  from  the  British  Exc-hequor,  and  that 
in  1S98,  tho  year  of  the  Spanish  War.  when 
our  own  Go\'ernmenl  put  out  a  popular  loan 
of  .?200,000.00n.  the  .sub.scriptious  offered 
made  an  aggregate  of  .Sl.o(X),0()0,000,  and 
yet  "we  are  much  richer  now."  The  WTiter 
says  further: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  sufh  a  loan  would 
affect  more  than  teniijorarily  the  money 
or  investment  market.s.  Its  proceeds  are 
to  be  left  in  j\jnerican  banks  until  di-awii 
upon  for  expenditures,  and  the  expendi- 
tures will  be  made  in  American  markets. 
P^urthermore.  it  is  probable  that  the  loan's 
success  would  check  the  European  liquida- 
tion of  our  own  securities,  which  has  weighed 
on  the  investment  market.  At  any  rate, 
the  British  (lovernment's  pressure  on 
English  holders  to  sell  would  certainly  be 
relaxed. 

"Banking  institiilioiis  would  certainly 
be  the  original  buyers;  they  might  be  the 
permanent  holders.  They  were  so  in  the 
case  of  our  purcha.ses  of  England's  'Boer 
War  loans,"  tho  not  in  the  .Japanese  loans 
of  1904  and  190.5.  If  our  people  showed  a 
disposition  to  deal  in  the  Anglo-French 
securities,  tiny  would  undoul)tedly  be 
distributed,  for  large  private  capitalists 
would  be  extensi\  ('  buyers  at  the  start.  A 
jtublic  offering  might  be  necessary,  as  a 
preUminary  to  listing  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  But  the  curb  would  surely 
trade  in  them. 

■'If  they  were  hsted,  and  then  dealt  in 
freely,  by  the  investing  and  speculative 
public,  the  day-to-day  prices  of  the  five- 
year  loan  would  probably  Aary  according 
to'  two  influences — the  home  financial 
developments  in  France  and  England,  and 
the  war-news.  We  may  yet  see  a  'bear 
raid '  on  Anglo-French  .js  on  news  of  the 
fall  of  Petrograd,  or  a  'bull  movement' 
on  the  capture  of  Constantinople." 

THE  WEST  ABLE  TO  FINANCE  ITS 
OWN  CROP  MOITMENT 

Until  quite  recent  years  a  gi'eat  subject 
of  interest  in  Eastern  tinaucial  centers  at 
this  time  of  year  was  the  sending  of  money 
West  in  order  to  "move  the  crops."  The 
sul)ject  came  up  regularly  and  was  always 
(liscust  with  fresh  interest.  The  late 
Frederick  D.  Tappan,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  bank  president,  i)redicted  long 
ago  that,  in  the  present  century,  the  farm- 
ers of  the  West  would  be  able,  with  their 
own  funds,  to  finance  the  mo\ements  of 
their  crops  from  fields  to  markets.  "Hol- 
land," the  Willi  Slnrl  Juurnal  writer, 
finds  that,  in  the  present  year,  the  Western 
farmers  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  able  to 
finance  their  crop  movement.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's  jirediction  was  tiiat  by  1925  no  de- 
mands whatCAer  would  be  made  by  the 
West  on  banks  in  the  East  for  funds  to 
help  the  farmers.  "Holland"  has  interest- 
ing things  to  say  in  connection  with  pres- 
ent conditions  and  those  of  former  years, 
beginning  with  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War: 

"The  financing  of  the  movement  of 
••rops  licgan  to  assume  large  proi)ortions 
soon  aft«r  tlu-  close  of  the  Ci\  il  War.  Tho 
extraordinarily  rapid  development  of  rail- 
road construction  from  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
liiver  westward,  and  particularly  through 
what  pro\ed  to  be  America's  finest  wheat 
belts,  caiised  rapid  increase  in  wheat- 
production.  But  those  who  first  turned  up 
the  virgin  soil  and  sowed  it  to  wheat  and 
corn  or  other  grains  had  little  money. 
Almost  all  of  them  were  compelled  to 
borrow  money  in  the  East,  mortgaging 
their  farms  for  security.  As  the  harvests 
increased,  so  also  demands  upon  Eastern 
bankers  for  crop-moVing  facilities  increased. 
The  l)ankers  began  by  mid-spring  to  pre- 
pare   to    meet    these   demands.     In    some 
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years  the  amount  called  for  reached  high 
up  in  the  millions,  and  once,  at  least,  at  a 
time  of  some  financial  strain,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  perfected 
extraordinary  measures — and  in  doing  that 
stretched  his  discretionary  powers — so  that 
he  could  by  means  of  Treasury  Department 
funds  make  good  what  the  Eastern  bankers 
failed  in  providing. 

"A  year  after  the  first  inauguration 
of  William  McKinley  as  President,  heavy 
exports  of  food-products  were  made,  and 
these  were  continued  for  several  years, 
partly  on  account  of  the  war  Great  Britain 
was  carrying  on  with  the  Boers.  At  that 
time  began  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
funds  by  the  farmers. 

' '  In  June  of  this  year,  reports  were  issued 
from  some  of  the  large  grain-growing  dis- 
tricts that  the  banks  in  those  districts 
were  overflowing  with  money,  most  of 
which  had  been  placed  upon  deposit  by 
farmers.  Therefore  it  Avas  assumed  by 
bankers  in  this  city  that  the  call  from  the 
East,  particularly  New  York,  for  funds  to 
move  the  crops  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

"One  of  the  features  of  our  growth  in 
wealth  which  began  to  be  observed  early 
in  the  present  century  was  the  accumula- 
tion of  banking  resources  and  monej^ 
strength  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the 
West.  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  and  especially 
Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City,  and  also 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  were  observed  to  V)e 
accumulating  banking  resources  and  monc»y 
strength.  All  the  information  received 
from  those  centers  served  to  create  the 
impression  that  this  Avas  not  a  momentary 
condition,  but  that  steady  increase  and 
financial  strength  Avould  l^e  maintained. 

"Now  there  comes  from  Washington 
information  shoAving  that  in  two  of  the 
great  centers  of  the  West  conditions  are  so 
favorable  that  it  will  be  imneeessary  to 
ask  for  anj^  accommodation  either  from 
the  GoA^ernment  or  from  the  bankers  in  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  crops. 
One  of  the  communications  that  Secretary 
McAdoo  received  was  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  agent  at  Minneapolis,  John  H. 
Rich.  He  states  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  at  Minneapolis  has  ample  re.50urces 
to  meet  current  demands  upon  it  and  also 
to  maintain  a  large  reserAe  against  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  before  the 
crops  reached  the  markets.-  Asa  Ramsey, 
who  is  the  deputy  reserve  agent  at  Kansas 
City,  informs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  his  own  Federal  Reserve  district  is 
now  full  of  money,  so  that  he  does  not  think 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  banks  to  ask  any 
assistance  for  crop-moving  purposes.  This 
situation  is  undoubtedly  true  of  all  agri- 
cultural sections,  excepting  in  the  South, 
where,  by  reasons  of  peculiar  conditions,  it 
Avill  be  essential  for  aid  to  be  furnished 
in  financing  the  cotton-harvests." 

MORE   BUILDING-ACTIVITY 

Reports  of  expenditures  for  ncAV  build- 
ings in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  for  the  month  of  August  were  the 
best  that  have  been  made  for  a  consid- 
erable period.  The  gain  over  August, 
1914,  was  1.3.7  per  cent.,  which  was  a 
larger  gain  than  had  been  shown  for  any 
month  since  early  in  1913.  August  of  last 
year,  howeA'er,  Avas  the  first  year  of  the  AAar 
in  Europe  and  a  check  was  administered  by 
it  to  promising  signs  of  growth  in  the  build- 
ing-trade. .So  good  Avere  these  promises 
that  in  June.  1914,  the  totals  Avere  such  as 
had  never  been  equaled.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  reports  from 
only  132  cities  are  now  available  for  August, 
191.").  and  yet  these  returns  are  only  slightly 
beloAV  those  for  a  total  of  152  cities  report- 
ing in  1913.  Bradslreel' a  believes  that  the 
full  returns  for  August  this  year  "will  un- 
<loubtedly  shoAV  a  total  in  excess  of  those 
for   1913,   and  next  in  importance  to  the 
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CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  put  them 
on  your  new  shoes — and  your 
old  ones,  too. 

Then  they  will  be  more  com- 
fortable— they  will  wear  longer 
— and  you  will  walk  safely, 
with  a  sure-footed  step. 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  pos- 
itively prevents  slipping  on  wet 
sidewalks,  icy  surfaces,  or 
polished  floors. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 


Do  you  have  weak  arches  ? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordincury 
kind — and  they  are  easy  to  find — 
all  dealers — 50  cents  attached  — 
black  or  tan. 


Get 


a  pair  today 


THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Ping  which  prevents  slipping. 
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"The  Near  East  From  Within"   is   a  remark- 
able new  book 


By  AN  ANONYMOUS 

"High  Political  Personage" 

who  frequently  visited  the  scenes  of  East- 
ern Intrigue,  conferred  with  and  about 
German,  Servian,  Russian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Grecian  and  Turkish  Poten- 
tates, and  in  the  natural  course  of  his 
business  learned  the 

Se^^s  of  European  Diplomacy 

What  They  Covered  and  Why,  Told  Now  in  a  Most  Familiar  Fashion.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth. 

With   13  Photogravure   Illustrations.     Price  $3  Net.    Average  Carriage  Charges,   16  cents 

FUNK  &    NVAGNALLS   COMPANY.   Publishers,   3S4-60   Fourth  Ave..  New  Vork 


"A  reniarlcable  book 
.  that  is  lilcely  to  at- 
tract   wide    attention.  .  .  . 
Most  interesting." — New 
York  Sun. 

E.xtiaordinary    revelations 
.  .  .  about  the  course    of    Ger- 
man diplomacy  regarding   Tur- 
key.   Egypt,    Russia,    and    the 
Balkan     States." — New     York 
Times. 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  SccUons.  glass  doors,  top.  and 
base.  (Solid  Oak)  5*77:^ 
ON     APPROVAL      y— ^ 


SECTrONAL     BOOKCASE 

Our  new  "Universal  Style"  combines  a  picijim;.  endiiiing 
desiRn  with  latest,  practical  improvements.  .Adapted  for 
home  or  oltice  library;  Ix-autit'iilly  tinished  in  SOLIIJ  ().\K 
with  non-bindlaS.  dlsappearlnit  lilass  doors,  at  $  1.75  i>er 
•ection;  top  and  base  J  1. 25  each.  (Ireatesl  value  we  have  ever 
oflered.  ( )n orders atnounlinu  to  SlOandoverwe  pay  freight; 
freight  equaliied  toextreme  Western  States.  (Jther  styles  and 
grades  at  corrcspondinsly  low  prices.  S<jld  only  direct  from 
our  factory  at  a  considerable  savlnit  to  yoii.  Hardly  a 
village  in  the  country  I.  it  where  there  are  no  l.undstroin 
Bo'ilccases.  Endorsed  the  best  by  over  75.000  users-  many 
prominent  citizens,  governors,  senators,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
clerKviii'-n.  Lundslrom  Bo<jkcases  have  Ixi-n  made  for  15 
ye.iisand  have  always  given  full  .satisfac- 
tion.   Write  for  our  new  c.ilaloK  No.  23-(). 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM   MFG.  CO. 

LITTI-E  F  ALLS,  N.  Y. 

MaaaficlDrcrs  of  Sedioiul  Bookcases  and  Filing  CabincU 

lir.ni,  h  O-Zur    lUlirim  liljg  .  .V.  J'.  City 


End  Your  Foot  Troubles 

If  you  have  tired  and  achingfect.if 
you  have  pains  in  the  calves.if  your  an- 
kles are  weak,  if  you  are"flat-fooled," 
you  should  wear  Coward  Shoes. 
They  are  "a  friend  to  your  feet." 

Send  (or  catalog,  it's  free,  a.id  select  the 
shoe  you  need.  Wear  them  once  and 
you'll  never  wear  any  other  shoes. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

^4^  Mail   Orders   Filled 

Sold    Nowhere    Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-271  Crernwick  Si  .  nrsr  Warrrn  Si  .  New  York 
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high  record  for  August.  1912."  Following 
are  the  statistics  for  permits  and  expendi- 
tures in  most  of  these  132  cities  for  August 
this  year  and  last: 

So.  PermiU  Volutes  Valves 

New  England—      1915  1914  1915  1914 

Bridgeport 125  60  $842,735  S147,063 

Caml>rid2e 53  37  403,080  (^2,910 

Fitchbun; 27  10  65,855  22,150 

Hartford 125  81  528,934  185,990 

Haverhill 44  35  108,100  96,925 

UwTence 28  25  129,744  75,000 

Lowell 58  3S  84,253  37,500 

Manchester 124  76  206,765  137,'255 

Medford 75  23  247,115  79.200 

New  Bedford 04  79  197,260  175,000 

New  Haven 141  109  440,274  500,567 

Portlaod,  Me...            31  32  142,395  125.825 

.Salem 51  89  217,000  293,565 

Sprinrfeld.  Mass...  .   116  133  400,095  489,290 

Worccfter 154  1.32  534,538  679,692 

Middle— 

AILany,  N.  Y 259  259  ,249,745  479,685 

Binghamton 119  107  278,777  152,318 

Buffalo 410  341  1,175.000  9.50,000 

Erie 91  127  272,990  365,290 

Harrisburg 24  31  101,275  101,275 

Mount  Vernon 34  24  30,775  42,575 

Newark,  N.J 205  189  569,4^41  .3,196,233 

New  Vork  City — 

Manhattan* 43  36  7,260,.'«)0  3,608,950 

Manbatlant 263  387  699.828  867,226 

Bronx* 6S  47  1,55S,750  1,206,9U() 

Bron.vt 206  219  61,975  64,443 

Brooklyn 217  223  3,511,950  3,974,000 

Total 797  912  13,093,003  9,721,529 

Philadelphia 882  872  3,993,625  2,642,810 

Pittsburg 278  353  "     740,265  1,127,069 

Reading 43  23  181,150  29,400 

Rochester 275  240  772,674  808,457 

.Schenectady 65  86  143,774  103,058 

.S(  ranton 55  51  68,779  185,388 

Syracuse 182  153  404,000  356,948 

Troy 57  8  82,465  36,800 

Wilkes-Barre 6.5  76  55,0,32  28,511 

Yeuker-i 41  27  314,600  204,500 

Western — 

Cincinnati 220  186  2,870,785  942,950 

Cleveland 1,287  1.039  1,987,520  2,318,470 

Columbus 270  229  544,895  647,325 

Davlon 93  62  404,930  107,835 

I)t  treit 763  .595  3,217,490  2,353,445 

Evansvillc 141  125  101,4.55  76,495 

(irand  Rapids ..153  151  281,765  26S,677 

Loubville 221  202  203,930  426,860 

Terre  Haute 69  72  53,232  111,342 

Toledo 229  249  747,083  490,047 

VotinKstown 88  103  154,815  261,565 

Northwestern — 

Chicaco 995  754  9,513,1.50  5,769,450 

Davenport 51  37  182,705  101,2('j 

Des  .Moines 57  48  151,.500  111,115 

Dubuque 39  28  100,000  125,000 

pAsf  St.  Louis 57  50  91,420  67,977 

Lincoln 73  59  l.S.'I.OIS  136,865 

Milwaukee 327  305  1,073,079  621,284 

.Muineapolis 614  488  1.031,070  943.975 

Omaha 164  123  55ti.7.S0  521,06.5 

St.  Paul 223  208  1,(166,026  frl6,921 

Sioux  City ,53  50  25S.975  221,9s5 

.><printfield.  Ill 40  33  109,300  72,800 

Siiuthwcstem — 

Dallas 98  99  1.53,117  220,175 

Port  Worth 53  49  127,125  301,100 

Calviston 189  72  109,972  72,612 

llou.<!on 392  310  134,207  153,177 

Kan.s.-»s  City,  Kan...     53  50  51,000  80,863 

Kan>as  City,  Mo. ...  3.37  254  725,830  527,395 

Oklahoma 46  20  86,820  99,115 

St.  Joseph 29  66  103,428  93.623 

St.  I»uLs 446  778  749,6;?3  797,165 

San  .\ntonio 191  160  181,260  160,050 

ToiK-ka 50  34  66,719  20,680 

Waco 22  24  18,414  26,395 

Southern — 

.\f lanf\   245  245  370,600  372.043 

.\u-'j.-la 27  12  64.732  20.200 

BirmmEham 592  318  137,615  314,549 

("hatu.iooga. 176  202  49,.395  128,810 

,rack.<onvillc 34  60  40,4a5  161.705 

Knoxvillc 56  45  40.474  9,883 

Little  Rock 68  55  101.798  83,313 

Ma.on 62  50  37,850  44,.354 

Memphis 149  173  273,295  175,660 

Na.shville 270  55  84.843  91,441 

N-w  Orlean.- 157  140  246,708  236,910 

Norfolk 41  49  75.632  236.175 

Rif^limond 104  95  197.019  18;j,410 

Roari.ike 44  38  42,400  59,IC0 

>lireve:x.rt                       "9  132  41,584  79,.S06 

T.ini;>a                           i.i.  124  103,910  358,86.5 

Wa^niiirton                   (.ii  372  742,773  491,576 

Whethnit 54  48  33,953  391,037 

Far-Western — 

Berkeley II.'  90  134,800  161,750 

Botv .;:!  32  8,760  39,141 

Colorado  Sprinj-,             ]2  23  6,975  lO.'v^S 

Denver   .  .                       '■)  298  179,810  15o!6iO 

Lone  Bcaeh                     vj  1()4  47,677  102,095 

I/w  .Vnaeles ii:'.2  1.102  1,198.000  1.287  408 

Oakland ;<19  .^57  .500,041  iU\i9 

Pa-«dena 129  169  103,907  1.36,615 

Portland.  Ore 41b  4.S5  728,970  390,915 

S.icramento 110  111  62,953  66  258 

Salt  Uke  City              1(>3  122  213,,300  480,045 

.San  DicRo 122  19S  02.770  208,408 

.Ni'i  Francbco .'ivS  479  970,090  1.415,271 

'^^attlc 7>4  797  454.960  1.565^527 

,>l>okanp 72  52  .5fl,335  32  035 

Stockton 57  13  116,380  7,360 

Tieoma 114  150  54.378  139,460 

'Hrw  wnrk.  tAluratknu. 
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Set  a  Summer  Table 
in  the  Heart  of  Winter 

Little  Gem  Greenhouses,  5x8  (forty  square 
feet),  made  of  the  famous  Duo-Glaze  Sash, 
open  the  way.  Furnished  with  an  efficient  hot 
water  heater  and  good  thermometer,  they 
require  little  attention,  give  you  a  good  gar- 
den all  winter  with  fresh  vegetables  or  flowers, 
and  cost  so  little  you  will  wonder  why  you 
didn't  get  one  before. 

GEM  SECTIONAL  GREENHOUSES 

are  made  in  seven  larger  sizes,  of  the  same 
wonderfully  strong  construction,  lasting  a 
lifetime.  Duo-Glazed  Hotbed  Sash  are 
weather-proof,  needing  no  covering  in  severe 
weather.  They  save  kibor  and  assure  safety. 
Single  Glazed  Sash  for  cold  frames,  made 
with  equal  care  of  best  materials. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices  at  once,  please. 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co. 


405  Wyandot  Street 


Dayton.  Ohio 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens 
Roses,  Perennial   Plants 

set  out  this  fall  will  make  a  better  growth  next  summer 
than  those  i>lanted  in  spring.  Helpful  suggestions  on 
how  to  make  the  home  grounds  attractive  are  found  in 
our  General  Catalog.  Send  for  your  copy  today,  it  is  free. 

TWO    SPECI.\L    OFFERS 
12  strong  two-year  old  Shrubs  in  six  best  varieties  (reg- 
ular price  $3.50).  .'special  price  $2.50.  12  strong  two-year 
old  Hardy  Rose  Plants  in  six  or  more  varieties  (regular 
price  J3..?o).  sjwcial  price  $2.50. 

Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Daffodils,  should  be  planted  now 
for  l>est  results.  Baur's  Book  of  Bulbs  lists  the  desirable 
kinds  and  gives  planting  hints.     Send  for  free  copy. 

BAUR    FLORAL    CO. 

15  East  Nintti  Street,        Dcpt.  H,        Erie,  Penna. 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
I  )ictionar\ . 


A  Geirden  Full 

75  Tulip  Bulbs, 
all  first  size, 
taken  from  25 
named  varieties, 
for  $L00. 

PLANT 
k  UjV    M  THIS  FALL 

^^^^■JL^^^  These  Tulips  have 

^^^^mWUf      been  selected  from  25  of 
I   ^^^^Kfi  \m      'l>e  most  beautiful  vari- 
'.^^^^^^i-*      eties,   embracing  all   the 
'    C()h)rs    that    are    to    be    found    in    this 
I    splenilid  class  of  spring-blooining  bulbs. 

i  Plant   near   your   home  —  in   your  garden 

I  or  back  yard.     The  beautiful  blossoms  in  a 

1  multitude  of  brilliant  colors  and  shades  will 

.j  make    .\i>ril    a    spriiiR     month    worth    while. 

75  Tulip  Bulbs,  Finest  Mixed,  $L00 

Write  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  "Literay 
.  Digest,"  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  of 
Tulip  Bulbs  for  only  $1.00,  prepaid  to  your 
(  home  anywhere  in  the  I'nited  States,  with 
j  our  191S  Fall  Catalogue,  containing  a  list 
I    of  the  best  bulbs  for  Fall  planting. 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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AS   TO   THE  SMALL   BORROWER 

It  appears,  from  a  report  of  the  o])era- 
tious  of  what  is  known  as  the  Morris  Phm 
Company  in  New  York,  that  from  the  day 
on  which  it  opened  business,  December  31, 
1914,  to  the  close  of  business  on  August 
31,  1015,  3,834  loans  were  made,  aggres:at- 
ing  in  amount  .144(),4S(),  and  averaging 
fl  16.73  each.  This  company  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  better  borrow- 
ing facilities  for  salaried  men  and  small  mer- 
chants. The  loans  ranged  in  amount  from 
$25  to  $2,000.  The  number  of  men  among 
the  borrowers  was  3,657  and  the  women 
159.  The  average  weekly  income  was  $25. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  borrowing,  the 
principal  were  to  pay  miscellaneous  debts, 
to  pay  expenses  attending  births  and  illness, 
to  repay  loan-sharks,  and  to  provide  for 
business  expansion.  Following  are  items  in 
further  detail : 


Men 

Women 

Averase  weekly  iDcooie. 

Married 

Single 

Unaccounted  fir. 


l!oaROWER.S 


Total 

3,C57 

159 

$25 

;?,777 

1.023 
,        .        24 

Supporting  chil  Jren .   2,249 

Number  of  children .5,849 

Supporting  others 2,001 

Number  of  others. .  .  2,9o6 

Real-estate  owners 4.)1 

RcAbONS  FOR  DoRROWINO 

Repay  loan-sharks 213 

Pawns  and  chattcb.  ...                                       123 

Miscellaneous  debts.  .  .                                              M2 

Illness  and  births.  .                                 713 

Deaths 107 

Weddings ^0 

Begin  housekeeping 33 

Purchase  of  home 2i 

Household  expenses l-'^^ 

Personal  expenses jj 

Education 76 

Begin  business ^5 

Easiness  expansion 596 

Mortgage  and  interest *>6 

Taxes 95 

Rent 45 

Insurance  premiums '9 

Help  relatives 129 

Vacation 1  '5 

Miscellaneous 199 


Posmo.NS  OH  0cx;iiPATioN3  OF  Borrowers 

Clerks 

Post-office  employees ; 

Other  United  States  employees 

State  department  and  court  employees 

City  department  and  court  employees 

New  York  County  employees 

Firemen 

Policemen 

Proprietors  and  partners 

Managers 

Secretaries  and  stenographers 

Foremen 

Agents 

Salesmen ■  •    ■ 

Factory  operatorj ...  

Machinists. ...  

Inspectors.  .  .  ........ 

Tailors 

Arlizans.. 

Printers'  trade.  ... 

Teacher.= 

Doctors  and  dentists 

Writers 

Telegraphers  and  dispatchers 

Bookkeeiiers  and  accountants ... 
Miscellaneous 


Classification  According  to  Employ-Ment 


U.  S.  Government 

New  York  (  ity 

New  Y'ork  County 

New  York  State 

Manufacturinj 

Mercantib 

Financial 

Insurance 

Newspapers 

Railroa  !s 

Steamship  companies. . . . 

Express 

Telegraph  and  telephone. 

Oil  comiijuiies 

Real  estat3 

Contracting  and  hu'd-ing .  . 

Warehousins 

Grocery 

Tailoring 

Printing  an  J  publishing   . 

Pulilic  utilities 

Stationery 

Restaurant 

Medicine  and  surgery 

No  business 

Miscellaneous 


370 

397 

no 

33 

332 

26 

304 

201 

435 

109 

50 

55 

59 

179 

190 

46 

52 

53 

35 

259 

33 

17 

17 

191 
330 

3,:24 

CIO 

35 
23 
354 
3  5 
115 
113 

ill 

20 
33 
49 
10 
1'9 
48 
15 
30 
54 

134 
06 
18 
19 
It 
21 

343 

Z.?.2i 


Northern  Grown 
English  Walnuts  £ 

"Most  Profitable  to  Grow" 
"Most  Satisfactory  to  Own" 
"Most  Delicious  to  Eat" 


Mayo 


Commercially,  fortunes  lie  in  raising 

Mayette  English  Walnuts.     Never  before  has  the 

English  Walnut  been  so  available  lo  ever>' 

one  as  now.     Our  Glemvood  grown 

English  Walnut  of  to-day,  has  been  bred  for  its  majestic  beauty  as  well 

as  for  the  golden  crop  it  bears.     It  has  likewise  been  bred  for  Health,  Hardiness  and  Resistibility  in 
Northern  Climates.    As  a  result,  we  have  to  offer  for  sale  this  Fall 

50,000  hardy  two  year  old  English  Walnut  Trees  for 
$1.00  each,   $10.00  per  dozen;   $65.00  per  hundred 

Every  tree  is  a  beautiful  specimen  in  itself.    3  to  4  feet  high,  well  branched.  Strong  Root  system. 


Franquette 


YOU  can  now  grow  these  wonderful 
own  home  or  in  your  orchard  just  as  you 
have  always  grown  Peach  and  Apple  trees 
— Elms  and  Maples. 

For  Ornament  or  Profit 
— A  Tree  Unmatched. 

Our  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  inrludes 
PECANS,  FILBERTS.  ALMONDS.  HICKORY 
and  BUTTERNUTS,  and  a  complete  asiort- 
ment  of  Evergreens,  and  deciduous  trees. 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  Fruit  Trees,  and 
Small  Fruits.     Mailed  Free. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Glenwood  Nurseries  (Estaklished  1866) 

1817  Main  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


English   Walnuts  around  your 


Thompson 
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Special  Offer  DLTrels 

I  will  supply  the  following  cullertiuiis, 
cniisisting  uf  tfii  eat'hiif  ten  fine,  named 
\aiieties  in  eacli  Collection — names  sent 
<  n  application.  If  the  entire  <iO0  huHis 
!ue  ordered  at  SIO  00.  I  will  prepay  *lie 
dcliveiy  toanv  pai'tof  theUnitedStates. 
Yuu  lo  pjiy  delivfiy  on  sniallei-  orders. 

100  Single  Early  Tulips  $1.00 

100  May  Flowering  Tulips  1.50  | 

100  Darwin  Tulips  2.00  { 

100  Crocuses  (4  varieties)  1.00 

100  Hyacinths  (Bedding  size)  3.00  ! 

100  Narcissus  1.50  ' 

I 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  loday. 
186  Broadway  ^K^*<^^ 


Paterson 
N.  J. 
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BRONZE  - 
MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

CAST  -  BRONZE  -  SIGNS 

JNO.  WILLIAMS .  INC. 

BRONZE    FOUNDRY 

538  WEST  27'-"  ST.  New  YORK. 
Designs  a  Esiimaies  Furnished—  lUuslraied  Banklet-  Free '  fl 


l-lMH^.-.tlJ.||.*^^.^.^^.^4^<^-i^.»^^.^l>^^M^.^MMlM^^■^^cw= 


.HVlS    KOULDtft 

nutMmnuiuR 
RUSSIA  CAir 


^ath 


View  of  arrh 
cut  with  knife 


__„ .  ......anN'o-Me'taiArchSupports| 

give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching       ll"^ 

feet,  rest t lie  hudy  and  aid  Natmet. 

restore  noimal  stieniitlito  weakened    /^ 
ai"<'hes.  Relieve  and  pi-event  flat 

feet.  Write  for  Booklet  and  FHF.E^ 
l()-<lay  Trial  Offer.      Fits  any  shoe. 
Natbau  Anklet  Support  Co.,  90-A  Reade  St..  N.T. 


Wouldn't  You  Like  to  Own  a 

Store  Like  This? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  proprietor  of  a  ni'Tie>'  niakinc  biisint-ss? 
Once  I  was  just  a  struggling  candy  maker.  1  lie  prolits  trum  Crisp- 
ettes,  the  new,  delicious  popcorn  confection,  built  this  big  business  for 
me.  1  he  very  same  proposition  that  made  me.  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  St;irt  in  tlit^  t'rispeUe  Hiisiii«'>s  ior  yourself. 
Build  a  business  of  your  own  as  I  did.  Get  a  window— a  small  store 
— a  cozy  nook  where  the  rent  is  low.  Keep  all  the  profits.  I'll  teach 
yuu  the  Crispctte  business — tell  yen  how  to  succeetl  —  show  you  how 
to  make  ("rispettes  by  my  special  secret  formula.  I'll  do  it  right  here 
ill  Springfield — personally  or  by  mail.  But  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 

Come  to  See  Me  at  My  Expense 

you're  coming.    Just  drop  in  quietly.     Call  on  any  banker  or  merchant.    .Ask  them  about  Long — about  my  store 
— my  crispette  business.     .Ask  them  if  what  1  say  isn't  the  truth — right  from  the  shoulder.     Look  iruo  my 
reputation.    See  if  foi::s  think  I'll  give  you  a  squ.-.re  deal.     Then  come  and  see  iny  store — 
see  that  it  is  just  li'.;e  the  picture.     See  the  machine.    See  crispettes  made — make  a  batch 
yourself.     Learn  the  business.     Get  my  pointers  on  how  to  succeed.     Up  to  a  distance  of 
300  miles  I'll  pay  all  your  tr^iveling  e  penses.  if  you  buy  a  machine.     You'll  see — know 
— learn  everythins.     It's  simple — eisy.     Won't  take  you  a  driy.     I'll  1  ' 
glad  to  see  you — r  bd  to  -show  you  the  store  and  have  a  good  talk  with  yo  :. 
You'll  go  home  ready  to  make  more  money  than  you  ever.made  in.your  liu  . 

Every  Nickel  You  Take   In  Nets 
You   Almost  Four   Cents    Profit 


Don't  say 


Tliinlc  of  it!  Think  of  the  fortunes  made  in  5  Cint  pirri-s.  It's  one 
.^ «siii  a  huiiilrod.     i;v<i  yl'ody  lil,"S  onsp-tt  s— (-liililicn— (vivenn 

.->. ^  — ,.!(1  :  ol,.s.  One  saU- ;ilw:iys  nt- aiis  t""^two  ni,  aiis  f  nr-  ^.<  it 
V  i-s.  It's  n  -.y'v.i  husjMi&s.  I  Toiiini  it  sifs't  should  y  ax. 
f-end  for  my  bi?  free  book  "How  to  make  money  in  the 
Crisnette  Business" — 4S  pn?<s  iilusti-.ited — ct»uipl<^te  in- 
t."  Ill-  tifii  ami  storr  of  h  w  I  }>iiiit  my  bnsincss.  R<-ad  it 
:ii:.i  tlu-ii  come  lo  Spr  ir^-fi<-j-i. 

W.  Z.  LONG,  1078  High  St.,  Springfield,  0, 


Th: 


\  111 


pietiiie  of  tbt; 

man  who 

mnde  a  bi? 

success  with 

a   L^ns 

Ci  ispt  Ue 

niarhinv,  in  .1 

store  wiudow. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

EUROPE.\N  WAR 

IN    THK     WEST 

Septfmber  lo. — Artillery  exchanges  are 
kept  up,  with  particular  empha.sis  in  the 
Arras.  Rove,  and  Lassigny  regions. 

•September  19. — Allied  war-ships  shell 
Westende  and  Middelkerke,  hut  are 
driven  off,  Berlin  claims,  by  the  fire  of 
( Jerman  coast  -  batteries.  Paris  an- 
nounces the  blowing-up  of  a  German 
ammunition  -  depot  at  Perthes,  and 
great  artillery  activity  along  the  whole 
French  line.  The  French  are  success- 
fully shelling  (M-rman  provision-routes 
in  the  Artois  district. 

SeptemVier  20. —Artillery  engagements  of 
|)eculiar  severity  continue  in  France, 
particularly  north  of  Arras  and  along 
the  heights  of  the  Meuse.  The  French 
gain  and  hold  a  foothold  nearSapigneul, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne-Marne 
Canal. 

September  21. — Northwest  of  Reims  the 
French  capture  several  German  block- 
houscN;;  in  the  Lorraine  several  trenches 
are  reported  taken. 

I.N     THE     E.\ST 

September  12. — Vienna  announces  the 
sinking  of  a  British  transport  in  the 
.southern  Adriatic  by  an  Austrian 
submarine. 

September  l.">. — General  von  Hindenburg, 
gaining  in  the  Diina  River  region  in 
the  north,  threatens  Jacobstadt,  2") 
miles  east  of  Friedriciistaflt.  The  army 
grouj)  of  General  von  Ma<*kensen  caj)- 
tures  Pinsk,  of  the  third  line  of  Ru.ssian 
defense,  thus  coni|)leting  an  eastward 
advance  of  nearly  KM)  miles  since  the  fall 
of  Brest-Litovsk  on  August  25. 

The  British  .\dmiralty  announces  the 
sinking  of  the  British  submarine  A'-?, 
off  the  Dardiinellts.  British  casualties 
at  the  Dardanelles  up  to  August  21 
are  officially  reported  as  .87,630,  of 
whom  l~,(H)S  were  killed. 

September  l<i. — The  forces  of  von  Hinden- 
burg are  flanking  the  cities  of  Vilna  and 
I)\iiisk.     liavint'     eul     the     connecting 


railroad;  Vidzy.  35  miles  south  of 
Dvinsk,  is  captured.  Portions  of  these 
armies  and  of  those  of  Prince  Leopold 
cross  the  Szczara  River,  a  southern 
tributary-  of  the  Xiemen,  east  of  Grodno. 
The  Servian  War  Office  reports  that 
three  Austrian  attempts  to  cross  the 
Save  River  have  been  defeated  and 
that  Austrian  fortifications  on  the 
Danube  have  been  destroyed. 

It  is  said  that  warfare  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  has  reached  the  stage  of 
sapping,  mining,  and  countermining. 
Enver  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of 
War,  declares  that  a  great  German  army 
is  on  the  way  to  Turkej'. 

September  17. — London  hears  that  Vilna 
is  invested  on  three  sides.  Petrograd 
announces  the  probable  evacuation  of 
the  city,  as  Russia  does  not  intend  to 
hold  it  at  all  costs.  The  Russians 
claim  considerable  \'ictories  in  Eastern 
Galicia  and  Bukowina,  announcing 
1,3(X)  prisoners  taken  on  the  Strj'pa 
River. 

September  18. — The  first  report  of  German 
activities  against  the  Servians  is  the 
announcement  from  Berlin  that  German 
artillery  engages  the  Servian  positions 
near  Semendria.  on  the  Danube,  driving 
the  Servians  off. 

September  19. — Part  of  von  Hindenburg's 
forces  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
large  Russian  forces  retreating  south 
from  Vilna.  It  is  assumed  in  Petro- 
grad that  the  evacuation  of  Vilna  has 
been  completed.  The  city  of  Kief,  it  is 
said,  is  being  e\acuated. 

Odessa  reports  the  sinking  of  a  German 
submarine  in  the  Black  Sea  by  Russian 
ships. 

Petrograd  reports  tight  itig  in  the  Caucasus 
as  continuing  at  \arious  points,  from 
the  coast-line  to  Van,  Armenia. 

September  20. — Berlin  announces  that 
German  and  Austrian  artillery  are 
bombarding  Servian  positions  for  a 
hundred  miles  along  the  Danube,  to 
force  the  breach  through  whic-h  they 
will  sweep  across  .Servia  to  Constanti- 
nople. To  the  north  it  appears  that  the 
retreating  Vilna  forces  are  successfully 
•  ■hiding  German  encircling  movements 


and     escaping     intact.     The     German 
pursuit  reaches  a  point  east  of  Lida. 

September  21. — Berlin  announces  the  cap- 
ture of  Ostrow,  between  the  Narew 
and  Bug  rivers.  The  Russians  retreat- 
ing from  Vilna  are  reported  still  intact. 
Any  success  in  breaking  up  this  army 
depends  upon  the  German  forces  from 
the  south,  which,  it  is  said,  are  greatly 
delayed  and  proceeding  more  and  more 
slowly. 

GENERAL    W.\R    NEWS 

September  13. — The  official  British  an- 
nouncement of  the  ZeppeliJi  raid  casu- 
alties of  the  foregoing  week  reports 
38  killed  and  124  injured,  of  whom 
only  three,  two  policemen  and  one  army- 
service  corps  man,  were  in  uniform. 

September  14. — Sofia  reports  that  Bulgaria 
demands  from  Greece  and  Roumania 
the  immediate  explanation  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  troops  of  these  two 
countries  on  her  borders. 

September  IG. — The  British  prize  court 
condemns  and  declares  forfeit  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargoes  of  four 
Norwegian  vessels,  comprising  Ameri- 
can goods  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$15,000,000,  of  which  the  principal  part 
is  made  up  of  tinned  meats  from  Chicago 
packing-houses. 

The  Russian  Duma  is  prorogued  until  the 
middle  of  November,  arousing  much 
feeling  throughout  Russia. 

September  17. — The  Allies  present  a  joint 
note  to  Bulgaria,  demanding  to  know 
her  intentions. 

The  British  tank  steamer  Zeferino  is  sunk 
by  a  submarine  with  three  of  her  crew. 

September  19. — The  Dutch  steamer  Kon- 
igin  Emma  is  sunk  by  a  mine,  but  with 
no  lives  lost. 

September  20. — The  mobilization  of  all  the 
military  forces  of  Bulgaria  is  ordered — 
for  the  purpose  of  "armed  neutrality," 
Sofia  declares. 

September  21. — The  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  announces  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Great  Britain's  debt 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear  will  be 
§11,000,000,000.  and  proposes  to  add 
40  per  cent,  to  the  income  tax,  inereas- 
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To  the 

West     Indies,    Panama 

and     Central    America 

Tmpical  Cruises  de  t.uxe  of  24  days' 
iluration.  sailinK  from  New  York  Jan. 
i<i.  Feb.  I J  and  March  11.  by  tlii' 
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TWO  FALL  TOURS 

1  '  llic  Pai-ifir  CiiaM  iimlcr  tin-  i>rr*inal  diriv- 

tionof  RKFA  K  (  HIPMA.N 
Travel  arrdngcnicni s  (or  Iii(livi<luals,  Families 

and  Private  Parties 
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PANAMA  CANAL 
25  CALIFORNIA 

Dcllithtful   Crulsck  Iroui    Nc»    ^  urk   .md 

from  San  Francisco 

By  L.arKC  Amrriran  TninHutlantic  Linfr< 

"Flnland"and  "Kroonland."  j2,oooT(in« 

IJi-pliiri'nirnl        Mixlirair    Farcn.    incIiKlinK 

nif.iU  ,incl  iMTlh. 

Panama-Pacific  Line,  'im-:.';;M-.'A.VK. 

The  Other  Side  of 
the  Lantern 

By   Sir    Frederick  Treves,  LL.D. 

A  jHTsoniilly  conducted  tour  around 
the  world  without  IcaviuR  your  arm- 
chair. .\.>i  physician  to  the  late  King 
"f  KiiKlaiiil,  .'^ir  Frc<lcrick  wa.sfavond 
with  letters  of  iiitnxluction  wliicli 
cnal)led  liiin  to  sec  every'  phase  of 
life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  vari- 
ou.>i  count rii'.s  viHited.  A  peculiarly 
Kraphic  style  enal)les  him  to  prc.'-<iit 
the.M'  in  nxxst  vivid  fonii  to  the 
rj-ader.  Several  printiii»:?i  have  been 
calli-d  for.  the  trui-st  niea.-^urc  of  its 
interest. 

Oolli.  (wpaUr  tMu.  SIZS  Dri:  W  Bail.  $Z4a 
Orifnnal    Edilm.    S4.00  otl!.    by    nuil.  $4.21 

FUNK    &     WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354  Foarth  Atcdbc.  N«w  York 


(:ki55i  fiecl    Col  u  n\n5 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stork  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
.•\il  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
I'liis.  etc..  onc-fourili  to  one-half  maiuifac- 
iiirc's'  prices.  If  13  OO  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  "n  price  :  tree  tri.d.  Installment 
payments  it  desired.  Write  for  cat.tlogne  \'i!>. 
TVPKWKITKR  E.MPORIU.M  (Kstab. 
18HJ),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUTLD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
'  salaried  drudgeiy  for  lite.     Learn 

•  II    Business.     Limited  tield;  l;t- 
:;iiiin.     Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable.    .Send  lor  "Pointers"  today. 
.AMERICAN  COLLECTION  .SERVICE, 
56  .State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
VolkS  FOR  12.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
.\'.«.ns  Ready.  .-Ml  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
:H.(iiHi  I'sers.  .Standa rd  for  l.^  Years.  Booklet 
I  rec  Sole  Mfrs  ,  J.  G.  Ourkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
3a!i  1-iitli  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— REAL  ESTATE 

Florida  Estate,  80  acres,  good  land,  twenty- 
five  in  bearing  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tan- 
gerines. Modem  nine  room  house,  bath,  toilet, 
lavatory,  hot  and  cold  water;  screened  porch 
sixty-.six  by  ten;  sleeping  porch  ihirty-sijt 
by  twelve;  breakfast  porch  twenty-three  by 
twelve.  Down  stairs  oak  floors.  Garage 
sixteen  by  thirty,  concrete  floors,  toilet,  bath 
room,  stationary  tubs,  hot  and  cold  water. 
Three  large  servants'  rooms  over  garage.  Fine 
new  bam.  also  old  storage  bam.  .Abundance 
of  pure  water,  deep  artesian  well.  7200  gallon 
cypress  tank.  New  irrigation  plant,  power 
saw.  For  quick  sale.  $25,000;  less  than  two- 
ihirds  cost.     H.  C.  Hatton.  Arcadia,  Florida. 

VIRGINT.X  F.ARMS  $15.00  per  acre  and  tip. 
Easy  payments.  Fruit,  Dairy.  Stock.  Mild 
climate.  Raise  Spring  Lambs  for  ear  ly  mar- 
ket. On  railroad.  Best  markets  near  by. 
Write  for  farm  lists,  information  and  N.  &  W. 
Ry.  Homeseeker.  all  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
.Agrl.  .Agt..  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.,  Room 
301.  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PL.AVS.  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.    Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


IDEAS    WANTED.— Manufacturers    are 
w  liiui'.;  for  patents  procured  through  me.     3 
- « itli  list  200  inventions  wan  tedsent  free. 
\         e  Free.      I  set  patent  or  no  fee.    R.  1>.  I 
t>^»  en,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Increase  in  Classified  Rate 

Rate  Per  Line,  $L50 
New  Circulation,   400,000 
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ing  its  scope  to  all  incomes  over  $650. 
Duties  on  all  articles  of  common  con- 
sumption will  be  increased,  and  the 
profits  of  manufacture  of  war-supplies 
will  be  heavily  assessed. 

It  is  announced  from  Berlin  that  sub- 
marine commanders  are  given  strict 
instructions  to  give  all  liners  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  where  their  intentions  are 
uncertain,  and  to  permit  the  ships  to 
escape  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  error. 

Great  Britain  sends  us  what  is  claimed 
to  be  a  piece  of  a  torpedo-shell  that 
sank  the  Hesperian. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

September  16. — The  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Haiti  is  signed,  the 
Haitian  Government  is  officially  recog- 
nized, and  a  salute  is  fired  to  the 
Haitian  flag  by  the  United  States  forces 
at  Port  au  Prince. 

September  18. — The  Pan-American  Con- 
ference reaches  a  decision  that  the  six 
South-American  countries  involved  and 
the  United  States  will  recognize  as  a 
de  facto  Government  in  Mexico  that 
Government  which  in  the  opinion  of  all 
seven  countries  is  the  strongest  physi- 
cally as  well  as  morally. 
Word  is  received  of  the  safety  of  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson,  commander  of  the 
Canadian  arctic  expedition,  and  of  his 
discovery  on  June  18  last,  at  77°  43' 
north  and  117°  west,  of  land  hitherto 
unknown. 

September  19. — Word  is  received  that  the 
Greek  passenger-steamer  Athinai,  New 
York  to  Piraeus,  with  a  small  passenger- 
list  but  much  cargo  and  mail,  is  afire 
and  abandoned  in  midocean.  The 
Anchor  liner  Tuscania,  standing  by, 
reports  the  catastrophe. 

September  21. — Official  dispatches  from 
Mexico  declare  that  General  Maytorena 
is  successful  in  driving  Carranza  forces, 
under  General  Calles,  out  of  the  State 
of  Sonora. 

DOMESTIC 

September  16. — Germany's  explanation 
that  the  Allan  liner  Hesperian  was  not 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  but 
struck  a  mine,  is  received  at  Washington. 
A  skirmish  between  a  handful  of  Mexican 
bandits  and  Texans  occurs  ten  miles 
north  of  Brownsville. 

The  hottest  September  16  in  the  records 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  closes  schools 
in  New  York  and  New  England  and 
causes  many  prostrations  and  deaths. 

September  17. — Word  is  received  from  the 
American    Consul    at    St.    Michael's, 
Azores,  that  the  fire  discovered  on  the 
.       Fabre  liner  Sant'  Anna,  New  York  to 
'      Marseilles,  with    1,764   passengers,    on 
September  12,  and  which  forced  it  to 
put  in  at  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  was 
caused  by  incendiary  bombs  concealed 
in  the  hold. 
American     cavalrymen     meet     Mexican 
marauders   in   two    skirmishes   on   the 
Rio    Grande,    at    Brownsville    and    at 
Donna. 
Secretary    Daniels    orders    out    of    com- 
mission, until    they  can  be  thoroughly 
tested,  aU  submarines  of  the  type     of 
the  F-4,  sunk  in  Honolulu  Harbor. 

September  20. — The  Anglo-French  com- 
mission conferring  with  American  bank- 
ers agree  to  the  main  details  of  the  loan 
that  is  sought  here  for  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  amount  is  fixt  be- 
tween .1500,000,000  and  $800,000,000, 
to  be  borrowed  at  5  per  cent.,  on  short- 
term  bonds  issued  by  the  two  European 
Governments,  and  the  whole  loan  is  to 
be  underwritten  by  a  syndicate  of  the 
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ylfier  December  it  will  be  too  late 
"^io  see  'Wo  fairs /br  one  fare" 

1  ne  San  Francisco  Exposition  ends 
Decemoer  4. 

The   San  Diego  Exposition  ends 
December  31. 

This  IS  the  opportunity  or  a  liretime ! 

Round-trip  railroad  ticket  rrom  Cnicago 
(for  example)  only  costs  $62.50,  via  direct 
lines;  on  sale  up  to  November  30. 

Sleeper  bertn,  $7  to  $13  eacn  way. 
Meals  en  route,  $2  to  $3  a  aay. 
Siae  trip  to  Grand  Canyon,  $7.50  extra. 
A.II0W  $4  to  $7  a  aay  for  one  week  at  the  Expositions. 
Ada  enough  for  mciaentals. 

Return  until  December  31. 

On  your  Santa  Fe  way  to  Califor- 
nia  visit   the    Grand   Canyon   of 
Arizona  —  sleeper   on    Cali- 
fornia Limited  to  the  rim. 


Ask  for   Exposition   Folder, 
Cjrana  Canyon  Outings, 
and    California    Limited 
book. 


W.  J.  Black 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

A.T.  &S.  F.Ry. 

1064  Railway  Exchange 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

SOME 
STUDY 

24th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  alto  instruc 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in. 
formation  address 
U.of  C.  (Dir.R)  Chicago,  in.M""""'^"" 


Nofunnierbitof  typical  American  humorhasever 
been  written  than  this  convulsing  tale  of  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  "back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trip.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  Newkirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
original  and  entertaining  as  his  literary  method. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing,  side-splitting.  ...  I  hystericked,  rolled 
over  the  library  rug,  and  in  my  awful  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate." 

"I  think  your  book  splendid.  .  .  .  You  haveaspon- 
taneous  style  thatis  admirable,"  says  Walt  Mason. 

Price  75c;  postpaid  80c 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  w  ho  shave 
themselves.  Old  nlades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— ia  10  seconds.  Quick, 
velvety  shaves  for  life  with  the 
wonderful,  nnw 

Roiasitop 

For  old  style  and  eafety  razi>r3. 
Dropbtade  in,  turn  handle.tnachine 
eives"heel  and  toe  actio*",  just 
",ke  a  barber. 

10  Days  Free  Trial— write 

for  free   booklet.    Do  this  to- 

diiy.      i>end   n:imo    of    nearest 

druggist  or  hardware  dealer. 

Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dcpt.2377  Dayton.  O. 


Learn  to  ^'^ Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary,'''  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory,  and 
authoritative. 


This  At  aft  WillTeach  You  to 

Speak  in  Public 

Professor  R.  E.  P.  Kline,  Dean  of  the  Pablie 

Speaking  Department, ColumbiaColUgeof 

Expression.Chicago.has  trained  hundreds 

of  successful  speakers.  Let  this  eminent 

authoritytrainyouathomebymail,tobe- 

coraea  powerful  publicspeaker— enlarge 

yourvocabulary — train  you  memory — sell 

more  goods — overcome **stase  fright" — 

develop  your  personality  —  increase  your 

Copularity  and  earning  power.  Write  now. 

WritTNow  for  Special  Offer  f/J,,rlf  Izi 

epeciai  limited  offer.  Noobliffations.  Also  free  book.  Write  now. 
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ILLI*    O       !•       ^      a   AiB«ric«nCorr«spond«nc»Schoo)of  Law 

rnouc opeaking  Uept  2377  Manhattan  eidg. 


Chicago,  111. 
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TH  K  music  of  its  chiming 
voice  is  a  pleasing  attri- 
bute of  this  Seth  Thomas 
Clock.  It  plays  either  West- 
minster or  Whittington  chimes 
every  fifteen  minutes  on  eight 
deep-toned  '  Sonora"  bells. 
1  hey  can  besilenced  if  desired. 

S'eth  Thomas^ 

GhimQ  Glocks 

Chime  Clock  2000,  shown  here, 
is  handsome  and  massive  in  appear- 
ance, standing  16  inches  high. 
The  face  is  gold-plated  openwork 
on  silvered-metal  background. 
The  case  is  fine-grain  mahogany 
with  mahogany  grill  work  at  sides. 

As  a  timekeeper  it  sustains  the 
century-old  Seth  Thomas  reputa- 
tion for  faithful  accuracy. 

Our  Chime  Clocks  are  made  in 
many  di-signs  and  sizes,  with  single 
or  double  chimes,  inlaid  or  plain 
cases.  There  is  a  style  and  price 
to  suit  every  fancy.  See  them  at 
your  jeweler's.  Ask  him  for  de- 
scriptivecircular  on  Chime  Clocks 
or  write  to  us  for  booklet. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 
15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 

Eitahliihid  iHlJ 


Jl^tUminMir  Chime 


Auto  Comfort 

For  Mother  and  Baby 

faniih-  car  now  avaiU 


if  tli< 


The  plp:nur(~i  ami  Unclit 
able  to  thi'  liatiy  thru 

THE  HILTON  HAMMOCK 

ComljincK  co«y  bcil  wilh  a  protective  windnhield  .inil 
"""■"''a<le — ■wiiiK'i  liammock  faxhion  between  robe  rail 
and  rr.ir  neat.  A  year'n  use  haa  demonstrated  its  nracti- 
ciNility  Delivered  anywhere  for  Js  oo — wortli  that 
Mill.  Ii  lor  a  single  trip.  "The  Siory  of  the  Hilton  Ham- 
mock" free  on  ri-tiuest. 


largest  American  banking  institutions 
as  guarantors. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  begins  the  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  properties  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
that  he  promised  "Mother  Jones"  to 
make  when  ho  was  a  witness  before 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  in  January. 

September  22. — The  receipt  of  a  new  Frye 
note  from  Germany  is  announced, 
replying  to  our  note  of  August  10. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  thin  eolumn.  to  decide  questions  eonceming  the  eiurent 
UB«  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
trill  be  taken  of  anonyinous  communications. 


"O.  O.  B..'  Winter  Harbor.  Me.^ — "Which  is 
the  correct  form  of  a(ldrcs.s  in  a  letter  to  a  business 
firm  consisting  of  two  married  women?" 

"  Mcsdames"  is  the  accepted  form  of  address. 

"  W.  W.."  Salinas.  Cal. — "Ts  the  vrord  felonious- 
ly used  correctly  in  the  following:  sentence?  If 
not.  why?  '  Where  a  person,  knowing  that  a  thins 
is  the  property  of  another,  .  .  .  appropriates  it 
to  the  taker's  use.  there  is  a  criminal  int€nt — a 
feloniously  taking.'" 


law  is  distinct  from 
-"a  felonious  taking" 


The  phra-seology  of  the 
that  of  every-day  speech— 
we  judge  to  be  correct. 

"W.  H.  H."  Niagara.  AVis. — "Plea.se  explain 
why  there  sliould  or  should  not  be  a  period  placed 
after  a  Roman  numeral  regardless  of  where  it 
appears  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
If  the  u.se  of  a  period  i.sn't  compulsory,  properly 
speaking,  please  advise  why." 

This  is  now  merely  a  matter  of  author's 
or  printing-hoiLse  style.  The  New  St.\xdard 
DiCTio>f.\RY.  in  its  definition  of  notation,  shows 
the  numerals  without  periods,  as  also  does 
De  Vinne  in  his  hook  on  typography.  F.  H. 
Teall.  however,  in  his  "Punctuation."  regards 
Roman  numerals  as  abbreviations,  and  urges 
the  use  of  tlie  period.  He  cites  the  sentence, 
"William  I  made  a  mistake."  This  might  mean 
that  William  the  First  made  a  mistake,  or  that 
the  person  speaking  to  William  made  a  mistake. 
Dr.  Vizetelly.  in  his  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts 
for  the  Printer."  says:  "The  period  or  full  stop  is 
used  .  .  .  after  Roman  numerals,  except  when 
they  are  u.sed  to  number  pages."  From  these,  it 
would  appear  that  tlicre  is  con.siderable  division 
of  authority  on  the  subject,  and  that,  as  we  said 
above,  the  matter  is  a  question  merely  of  office 
usage. 

"C.  J.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. —  '  In  the  following 
sentence,  which  of  the  forms  of  expres-sion.  A  or  B. 
is  correct?  It  is  a  timely  word  of  advice  that 
will  be  heo<led  because — (.\)  beliind  it  ts  montlis 
of  hammering.'  etc.  (B) '  behind  it  are  months 
of  hammering,"  etc." 

"Behind  it  are  months  of  hammering,"  is  the 
correct  form.  ThesubjtH-t  'months."  beingplural. 
must  take  a  plural  verb. 

"M.  E.  L  .'  New  York,  N.  ¥.— "Is  the  follow- 
ing sentence  correct  ?  '  I  tender  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  al  your  great  loss.'" 

The  preposition  should  be  in.  not  at.  "  I  tender 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  {to  you)  in  your  great 
loss."  The  Nkw  Standard  Dictioxary  gives 
as  the  cornet  prepositions  to  use  with  s{/mpa(/i(/ 
the  following:  "Sympathy  irilh  another  in  joy 
or  grief:  sympathy  for  the  neetly  in  their  distress; 
sympathy  brlwccn  kindred  spirits." 

"O.  E.  L.  "  Howe.  Ind. — "Kindlv  explain  the 
m(<aning  and  derivation  of  the  word  Gallophobe." 

This  word  means  "one  who  ft\irs  or  detests  the 
French."  It  is  made  up  of  the  t)rellx  Gallo-.  from 
the  Latin  Gallus.  Gaul,  meaning  French,  and  the 
suffix  -phobr.  from  the  Greek  phobos.  fear,  meaning 
"one  who  fears."  You  will  find  the  word  on  page 
KKM  of  the  New  Standard  Dictio.nary,  at  the 
top  of  the  left-hand  column,  under  the  term 
Gallophobia,  "hatred  or  dread  of  anything 
French."  It  is  pronounced  <7(j/7o-p;io6r,  with  the 
a  as  in  fat.  the  o  as  in  obey,  and  the  final  o  as  in  go, 
the  accent  being  on  the  first  syllable. 


"W.  E.,"  Lansing.  Mich.- 
form — 'The  meeting  which 


"  Which  is  the  bett^'r 
was  to  be  held  last 


evening  has  been  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
evening.'  or  'The  meeting  which  was  to  have  been 
held  last  evening  has  been  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow evening?'" 

The  correct  sentence  to  use  is  "The  meeting, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  last  evening,  has 
been  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow  evening.  ' 

"L.  N.  R,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  word 
further  used  properly  in  the  sentence.  '  I  will  con- 
tinue to  give  this  further  attention'?" 

The  word  further  is  unnecessary  if  you  use  the 
word  continue,  as  both  express  the  same  thought 
and  one  is  obviously  redundant.  Y'ou  can  say 
either  "I  will  continue  to  give  this  attention.""  or 
"  I  will  give  this  further  attention,"  both  sentences 
meaning  the  same  thing. 

"C.  R.  St.."  Havre,  Mont. — "Kindly  advise 
whether  the  tomato,  meaning  the  edible  portion, 
is  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable." 


It  is  recognized  in  lx)tany  as  the  fruit  of  the 
plant,  but  in  the  commercial  sense  it  is  commonl 
knowTi  as  a  vegetable.  If  you  will  turn  to  tUv- 
definition  of  tomato  on  page  2531  of  the  New 
Standard  Dictionary,  you  will  find  the  matter 
fully  explained. 

"J.  F.  S.  M.,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — "Kindly 
settle  the  following  dispute — 'A'  claims  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  intern  is  strictly  limited  and 
that  it  is  properly  applied  only  to  armed  forces  of 
the  belligerent  which  seek  relief  on  neutral  soil  or, 
in  the  case  of  war-ships,  which  remain  in  a  neutral 
port  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  and  are, 
therefore,  held  by  the  neutral  Power  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  'B'  claims  that  in  addition 
to  this  meaning  the  word  can  have  a  much 
broader  meaning,  and  in  this  broader  sense  it 
applies  to  the  German  merchant  vessels  now  in 
American  ports  wliich  are  held  there  only  by 
their  owners'  orders  for  fear  of  capture  should 
they  put  to  sea." 

According  to  the  New  St.vndard  Diction'.\ry. 
the  word  intern  means:  "To  shut  wi..hin  a  par- 
ticular place;  confine  within  a  town  or  fortress; 
send  to  or  keep  in  an  interior  place:  place  under 
restraint;  as,  to  !n/frn  a  political  prisoner."  This 
refers  to  the  compulsory  holding  of  foreign  armed 
forces,  military  or  naval,  in  a  neutral  country. 
The  German  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
•are  interned  there  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
"shut  within  a  particular  place,"'  by  the  fact  that 
if  they  put  to  sea  they  are  most  likely  to  be  cap- 
tured or  sunk  by  some  war-ship  of  the  Allied 
Powers  soon  after  they  get  outside  of  the  three- 
mile  limit.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  interned;  altho  there  is  no  compulsion 
by  the  United  States. 

"V.  J.  v.."  Duluth.  Minn.— "What  is  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  Teuto- 
phobia;  also  the  reason  for  capitalizing  the  same?  " 

This  word  is  compounded  of  the  prefix  Teuto-. 
meaning  German,  from  the  Latin  Teutoni.  the 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Germans,  and 
the  suffix  -phobia,  meaning  fear,  from  the  Greek 
phobos.  fear.  It  means  fear  or  disUke  of  the 
Germans.  The  word  is  capitalized  as  the  first 
element  is  a  derivative  of  a  proper  name.  It  is 
pronounced  Tiu"to-pho'bi-a.  the  t  as  in  hit,  the  u 
as  in  rule,  the  o  as  in  obey,  the  next  o  as  in  go.  the 
t  as  in  habit,  and  the  a  as  in  final,  the  main  accent 
being  on  the  syllabic  pho.  and  the  secondary 
accent  on  the  .syllable  Tiu. 

"H.  H.,"  Elmira,  N.  Y. — "Which  is  correct-! 
'Did  you  hear  me  laugh?"  or  'Did  you  hear  my 
laughter?" " 

Both  sentences  are  correct.  Goold  Brown,  in 
his  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  page  626, 
Rule  xix,  "Infinitives,"  says:  "The  active  verbs, 
bid,  dare,  feel,  hear.  let.  make.  need.  sec.  and  their 
participles,  usually  take  the  infinitive  after  them 
without  the  preposition  to;  as,  '  If  he  bade  thee 
depart.  ho-K  darest  thou  stay?'"  "Did  you  hear 
mc  laugh?"  is,  therefore,  correct.  "Did  you  hear 
my  laughter?"  is  aLso  correct. 

"S.  K.."  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Is  the  word  lit, 
as  used  in  the  sentence.  'Americans  do  not  care  to 
have  Mr.  Begbie,  or  any  other  alien  who  has  just 
lit  in  Now  York,  point  out  to  them  where  their 
duty  lies  toward  Belgium,'  grammatical?" 

There  is  no  literary  authority  for  the  use  of  such 
a  word.  "Lit"  is  a  colloquial  expression,  having 
the  meaning  of  "alighted."  and  is  an  error  prob- 
ably caused  by  analogy  with  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  "  to  light."  No  writer  with  a  knowledge 
of  good  English  would  use  the  word  without 
tjuoting  it  to  show  that  it  is  colloquial. 
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WHAT  AMERICA  THINKS  OF  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 


THE  FIRST  COMPREHENSIVE  POLL  of  the  press 
of  the  United  States  ever  taken  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  has  just  been  completed.  Until  recent  years 
the  subject  was  regarded  indifferently;  as  a  menace  to  the  home 
and  society,  by  some;  facetiously,  by  others;  and  with  most 
astonishing  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  popula^- 
tion.  However,  since  eleven  of  the  great  Western  States  have 
already  granted  women  the  franchise,  and  as  the  question  is  to 
be  voted  on  this  fall  by  four  of  the  greatest  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachusetts — it 
is  beginning  to  arouse  a  degree  of 
attention  worthy  of  a  great  politi- 
cal issue.  The  general  apathy  is 
giving  place  to  a  more  lively  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  gradually  becom- 
ing apparent  that  the  nation 
must  soon  face  one  of  those  great 
issues  in  Government  that  is 
comparable  to  the  struggle  for 
manhood  suffrage.  Woman,  who 
yesterday  was  a  political  cipher, 
is  to-day  stepping  up  to  occupj' 
a  plane  of  equality  with  man. 
The  nature  of  the  progress  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  West  con- 
vinces its  friends  that  its  adop- 
tion is  to  become  general.  "Once 
granted  the  suffrage,"  declares  a 
Western  editor,  "women  will 
never  give  it  up."  If  there  can 
be  no  retrogression,  then,  the 
only  direction  it  can  take  is  to 
advance,  tho  recent  defeats  maj 
indicate  a  "deadlock  on  the 
Western  front."  A  curious  fea- 
ture of  the  contagious  spread  of 
the  movement  in  the  West  is  that, 
with  one  slight  break,  each  suc- 
ceeding State  to  adopt  equal 
suffrage  borders  on  another  where  it  Avas  already  in  practise. 
Are  the  people  who  enjoy  it  satisfied?  Will  the  people  who 
have  not  yet  adopted  it  yield  to  it?  ,  Is  there  really  a  popular 
demand  for  it? 

The  Literary  Digest,  in  an  effort  to  gage  the  attitude  of 
the  entire  United  States  upon  the  subject,  sent  letters  to  a 
thousand  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  requesting  that 


GIYE  MOTHER  THE  VmE 

WE  NEED  IT 


OUR  FOOD     OUR  HEALTH     OUR  PLAY 
OUR  HOMES  (AIR  SCHOOLS   OUR  WORK 
ARE    RULED     BY    MEN'S     VOTES 


Cupyiighted  by  the  National  Woiuuii  butlrayt'  Puljli?>liing  C".  Inc.      Ueinodui-ed  by  perniission 

A  FAVORITE   SUFFRAGE   POSTER. 


attitude  toward  the  proposition,  the  other  to  discover  the 
sentiment  of  the  community  represented.  Such  polls,  of  course, 
merely  show  the  drift  of  public  feeling  as  seen  and  exprest  by 
editorial  observers  on  the  spot.  Some  States  whose  editors 
favor  woman  suffrage  might  vote  against  it,  no  doubt.  Yet 
the  value  of  such  a  canvass  can  not  be  disputed. 

Every  State  responded  freely.     To  state  the  result  briefly, 
the  "ayes"  have  it. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  editors  personally  favored  it. 
Out  of  a  total  of  526  replies,  391  were  affirmative,  97  negative, 

and  38  undecided.  The  half 
thousand  who  did  not  reply  may 
perhaps  represent  the  large  frac- 
tion of  the  people  who  \aew  the 
subject  with  indifference. 

The  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munities represented  is  far  from 
duplicating  the  attitude  of  the  edi- 
tors. Yet  the  communities  also 
favor  it,  altho  the  clear  "yeas" 
are  not  in  a  majority.  The 
actual  figures  are:  Favorable, 
237;  undecided,  133;  negative, 
156.  Among  the  undecided, 
however,  a  large  number  are 
said  to  be  "rapidly  becoming 
more  favorable." 

Apparently,  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  resolved  into  a  psychic 
contest  between  the  spirit  of 
radicalism  in  the  West,  con- 
servatism in  the  South,  and 
cynicism  in  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle States.  Only  in  the  South 
is  another  great  issue  involved — 
the  latent  fear  of  reviving  the 
negro  question. 

In  their  attitude  toward  the 
reform,  the  States  fall  naturally 
into  five  logical  divisions:  Suf- 
frage States,  including  Illinois,  which  has  virtually  conceded 
all  points;  campaign  States,  including  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
where  the  question  of  a  referendum  on  the  subject  is  soon  to  be 
considered;  Southern  States,  in  which  Maryland  and  Delaware 
are  included;  New  England;  and  the  remaining  undecided 
States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  e.xtending  down 
the  vaUey  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  in  a  broad  band,  and 


thev    answer    two    questions,    one    to    determine    the    editorial      thence  to  the  ^Mexican  border,  seeming  in  their  linked  strength 
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and  importaiife  veritably  like  the  broad  shoulders  and  back- 
bone of  the  nation. 

In  the  sufTraj^e  States,  where  women  liave  already  encountered 
all  phases  of  political  experience,  a  larger  number  of  communities 
actually  are  reported  in  favor  of  its  continuance  than  are  the 
editors  themselves,  the  exact  figures  being  90  e<litors  and  10:i 
communities  in  favor,  with  only  7  communities  doul)tful  and  (i 
opposed;    while  there  are  12  editors  oppos<'d  and  4  doubtful. 

Out  of  128  editors  in  the  campaign  States,  98  are  in  favor, 
16  opposed,  and  14  on  the  fencie.  The  community-interest  is 
reported  as  falling  off  somewhat,  tho  it  is  still  very  high.  In  this 
group,  which  will  soon  cast  its  ballot,  the  element  of  doubt  is 
nevertheless  strong,  46  communities  being  reported  as  uncertain. 
(52  in  favor,  and  21  oppos<id. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  oi)position  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
••omnmnity  is  overwhelming,  even  tho  a  large  majority  of  editors 
actually  express  themselves  in  favor  of  it.  Forty-eight  out  of 
76  communities  are  reported  as  unfavorably  disposed,  with  only 
18  even  doubtful,  and  an  inconsiderable  9  in  favor.  Yet  40 
editors  indorse  it.  29  op|)ose  it,  and  (>  admit  tlu'mselves  uncertain. 

Conservatism  is  the  rule  in  New  Kngland,  as  in  the  South.  A 
l)roporti(»nately  large  number  of  editors  favor  it,  however,  the 
exact  number  being  14  out  of  a  total  of  2;i.  Of  the  remainder, 
T)  are  opposed  and  4  doul)tful.  Only  '.i  communities  are  reported 
in  favor;    but   10  an-  doubtful.     The  remaining  :{  are  opposed. 

The  n-rnaining  undecided  States  are  subject  to  inlhieM<cs 
fnitii  IidIIi  ;;a«.(  and  West;  and  as  a  result  their  sentiments  are 
divided  in  a  fair  balance.  Out  of  HY.i  communities  reported. 
44  favor,  .">0  are  doubtful,  and  (>9  oppose  it.  .\n  overwhelming 
majority  of  editors  favor  it,  however,  121  advoi-ating  it,  while 
(miy  '.V.\  oppos<<.  luul  9  are  still  uncertain. 

^i  1 1  k\(;e  .sr\ri;s 

\\  .\oniing,  wlihh  jucorded  the  snlTrage  to  women  as  far  ba<-k 
as  l.S(i9,  is  so  settled  in  its  convictions  that  we  have  received  no 
editorial  re])lies  o|)posing  it,  and  the  community  has  come  to 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  almost  the  entirety  of  its  native 
vot*'rs  never  having  known  any  other  system.  .Vfter  almost  half 
a  century  of  "votes  for  women,"  the  Laranii<'  Dailif  liimmcraiuj 
declares  the  State  "is  free  of  corrupt  politics."  and  says  that 
"this  is  proi)ably  due  as  much  to  the  refined  influence  exerted 
by  the  women  voters  as  to  any  other  .single  cau.se.  Other 
Stales,  held  back  by  graft  among  ofTicials  they  have  elected, 
might  well  follow  the  example  of  Wyoming."  .Vnd  this  view 
is  concurred  in  by  every  other  editor  who  has  exprest  an  opinion. 


llie  Wyoming  Times,  of  Evanston, 
adding  that  it  is  also  the  conviction 
of  "our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress." 

Colorado,     the     first     to     follow 
Wyoming's     example,     twenty-four 
years  later,  expresses  the  same  satis- 
fied   attitude    on    the    part    of    the 
vast   majority   of   -s'oters,    tho    onlj- 
three    claim    tliat    it    has   had    any 
uplifting  influence  in  politics.      The 
Herahl- Democrat,    of    Lead\'ille,    de- 
claring  that   there   are   oecasionallj'^ 
objections,   "generally  from  profes- 
sional politicians,  because  the  woman 
vote  is  an  uncertain  quantity,"   adds 
that  thej"  are,  nevertheless,  dlA-ided, 
"even  on  this  question,  tho  the  anti- 
prohibitionists  place  the  blame  for 
Colorado  \-oting  dry  on  the  women 
and  Bilh'  Sunday."    However,  while 
woman     suffrage     may     not     move 
mountains,     the    Colorado    Springs 
Evening  Telegraph  admits  that  "on  the  whole  its  influence  is 
for  the  betterment  of  politics  and  for  cleaner  officials."     This 
oi)inion  seems  to  be  shared  by  most  other  papers  of  the  State, 
including  the   Denver  Express,  the  Pueblo   Chieftain,  and  the 
(^olorado   Springs   Gazette;    tho    TIic    Daily  Sentinel,   of   Grand 
Junction,  disapproves  the  extension  of  equal  suffrage  in  other 
States  on  the  ground  that  it  has  made  no  iinpr()\ement  whatever 
in  political,  moral,  and  industrial  life. 

While  admitting  that  many  of  the  reforms  promised  as  a 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  women  of  Idaho, 
in  1896,  have  failed  to  materialize,  the  majority  of  editors  of  that 
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State  seem  agreed,  nevertheless,  that  it  gives  a  "healthy  atmos- 
phere," even  the  "women  are  about  as  susceptible  to  political 
influence  as  men."  While  the  Boise  Evening  Capital  News  says 
that  only  those  oppose  it  privately  who  oppose  the  progressive 
measures  usually  supported  by  women,  The  Statesman,  of  the 
same  city,  retorts  that  "neither  for  the  women  nor  for  the 
State  has  it  demonstrated  itself  to  be  what  was  claimed  for  it." 
The  Caldwell  Tribune  opposes  it  because  it  is  necessary  to  get 
out  "carriages  and  automobiles  on  election  day  in  order  to  get 
out  the  woman  vote." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  of  The  Herald-Republican,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  speaking  for  Utah,  has  nothing  but  good  to  say: 
"The  participation  of  women  in  the  elections  has  so  improved 
the  conditions  in  the  election-booths,  has  so  bettered  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  primaries  and  conventions,  has  so  improved  the 
condition  of  women  and  children  that  I,  who  was  so  emphatically 
opposed  to  woman  suffrage  until  I  came  to  Utah,  am  an  en- 
thusiastic convert."  And  then  the  editor  of  the  Ogden  Examiner 
replies  acridly  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  result  of  "baiting, 
browbeating,  and  political  cowardice  on  the  part  of  men  who 
had  not  the  courage  of  their  conv-ictions."  Nevertheless,  every 
other  journal  in  the  State,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  is  vigorously 
opposed  to  this  view-point,  from  the  Logan  Journal,  which  de- 
clares the  women  are  advancing  the  cause  of  prohibition,  to  the 
Box  Elder  News,  which  avers  that  a  great  many  of  the  women  are 
superior  to  their  brothers  in  their  understanding  of  national 

questions. 

Washington  is  almost  unanimously  for  equal  suffrage,  tho 
the  Walla-Walla  Morning  Union  declares  that  women  who  make 
spectacular  appeals  for  Congressional  action  ought  to  be  rebuffed. 
The  women  of  Ellensburg,  according  to  The  Evening  Record, 
set  an  example  of  civic  duty,  by  the  way,  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  their  pampered  sisters  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  who  ride  to  the  polls 


in  "carriages  and  automobiles."  "Last  winter  in  the  worst 
snow-storm  in  ten  years,  Ellensburg,  a  town  of  6,000,  cast  within 
300  of  its  total  registration  on  a  municipal  election  when  a  reform 
issue  was  to  be  decided.  Ten  inches  of  snow  fell  during  the  day, 
a  storm  without  precedent,  yet  the  women  voted."  The  Seattle 
Times,  taking  an  emphatically  opposite  view,  does  not  seem  to 
show  much  compassion  for  the  male  of  the  species  either:  "Un- 
limited male  suffrage  was  bad  enough.  To  its  evils  is  now  added, 
in  this  State,  unlimited  female  suffrage.  The  latter  is  worse 
than  the  former;  the  two  together  are  superlatively  dreadful." 
The  consensus  of  opinion  in  this  State,  and,  in  fact,  practically 
all  the  Western  States,  seems  to  be  summed  up  in  this  editorial 
expression  of  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle: 

"A  five-year  test  of  equal  suffrage  has  not  converted  the 
State  of  Washington  into  a  sweet  and  snakeless  garden  of  Eden; 
but  it  has  brought  into  action  a  tremendous  new  force  for 
honesty,  better  morals,  temperance,  and  cleaner  living.  It  has 
multiplied  the  list  of  independent  voters.  It  has  aroused  a 
keener  interest  in  the  duties  of  governments  toward  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  unfortunate.  It  has  put  fresh  support  behind  every 
lawmaker  and  every  official  who  cares  more  for  humanity  than 
dollars.  It  has  made  it  foolish  for  the  rounder  to  run  for  office 
or  for  the  grafter  or  the  boodler,  once  exposed,  to  seek  election 
again. 

"The  people  of  Washington  favor  equal  suffrage  heartily, 
but  not  unanimously.  .  .  .  The  good  citizen,  however,  does 
favor  equal  suffrage  for  Washington  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  as 
long  as  the  Republic  stands." 

California,  which  adopted  woman  suffrage  in  1911,  in  a  most 
spectacular  fashion,  ranks  next  only  to  Wyoming  and  Oregon  in 
its  satisfaction  over  the  results,  none  out  of  twenty-seven  replying 
papers  declaring  against  it,  and  only  three  expressing  doubt; 
while  they  are  practically  unanimous  in  declaring  the  com- 
munity sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  The  conservative  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  declines  to  advise  other  States  on  the  question;  the 
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Oakland  Tribune  is  non-committal;  and  The  News,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  opposes  its  extension  in  the  Southern  States,  an  opinion 
that  seems  to  be  common  among  many  editors  even  outside  the 
South.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  opinions  exprest  that 
the  women  of  the  State  wield  an  enormous  influence,  in  some 
places  preponderating,  and  this  gives  rise  to  some  interesting 
information.  In  Sacramento,  for  instance,  The  Star  declares 
that  85  per  cent,  of  the  vote  is  female,  adding  that  "as  office- 
holders they  are  superior  to  mm."  In  this  is  its  "one  derogatory 
feature,"  according  to  the  Lake  County 
Bee,  "the  holding  of  public  office  by  fe- 
males increasing  rapidly  in  this  State.  But 
this  is  an  economic  question,  women  leav- 
ing the  home  for  the  workshop."  The 
Examiner,  of  Los  Angeles,  takes  equal 
suffrage  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  so 
does  The  Call-Post,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Chico  Record  finds  that  while  "the  general 
results  are  not  changed,  the  expense  of 
campaigns  and  elections  is  greatly  in- 
creased." The  liquor-question  constantly 
intrudes  itself,  without,  apparently,  any 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  so;  for  altho 
the  "liquor  men  feel  that  suffrage  is  a 
serious  danger  to  the  saloon,"  in  the  words 
of  the  Sacramento  Union,  still  "the  State 
wont  wet  by  a  large  majority."  The 
Sacramento  Bee  explains  that  while  the 
vote  of  the  home  women  was  against  sweep- 
ing prohil)ition,  they  probably  would  have 
voted  for  the  elimination  of  saloons.  The 
same  paper  gives  us  the  interesting  advice 
thai  women  have  made  fewer  mistakes 
than  men  in  marking  complex  and 
sometimes  puzzling  ballots.  The  Fresno 
Republican  sums  up  the  public  attitude 
with  the  statement  that  the  subject  is 
"no  longer  discust,  and  a  return  to  former 
conditions  would  strike  •  everybody  as 
strange  and  atavistic." 

Oregon,  grown  used  to  equal  suffrage 
by  contact  with  three  suffrage  States,  has 
little  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  declares 

unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  In  the  editorial  opinions  re- 
ceived there  seems  to  be  almost  a  note  of  irritation  at  their 
good-will  even  being  questioned.  However,  The  Xev  Republic, 
of  Portland,  declares  that  "the  immediately  resulting  good  is 
not  on  politics,  but  on  the  women,  by  giving  them  a  widened 
horizon."  And  it  adds  the  interesting  observation  that  suffrage 
promotes  comradeship  between  husband  and  wife  "even  when 
I  hey  differ." 

This  enthusiasm  abates  somewhat  when  we  strike  Arizona, 
Kansas,  Montana,  and  Nevada,  tho  unquestionably  the  general 
tone  is  still  unalterably  favorable,  except  in  the  case  of  Nevada, 
whifh,  according  to  our  returns,  actually  does  not  like  it.  The 
.\ri/.ona  Rt  piihlican,  of  Plurnix,  explains  that  the  question  arose 
in  that  State  at  a  time  when  Arizona  was  adopting  many  new 
things  and  it  "went  into  the  pool,"  tho  "there  probably  were 
not  a  majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  it  at  the  time."  The  Phoenix 
Gazelle  adds  that  there  "is  not,  and  never  was,  an  active  mili- 
tancy"; so  the  .suffrage  was  evidently  granted  voluntarily  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  The  only  real  dissenter  in  Arizona,  how- 
ever, does  not  like  to  have  his  name  mentioned;  but  his  opinion 
is  that  the  female  of  the  species  is  too  giddy  and  sociable  a 
creature  to  consider  seriously  the  problems  of  politics.  This 
opinion  is  faintly  echoed  in  Montana,  by  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendenl,  which  complains  that  in  a  city  campaign  the  women 
voted  for  "an  incompetent  man  for  mayor  because  he  had  but 
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one  arm  and  needed  the  money."  The  Miner,  of  Butte,  says 
there  seems  to  be  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  women's  vote,  and  the 
Missoula  Sentinel  adds  that  that  is  "reason  enough"  for  en- 
franchising woman.  Opinion  apparently  has  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  crystallize  in  Nevada;  but  the  Las  Vegas  Age  notes 
the  curious  fact  that  in  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  when  the  women 
voted  for  the  first  time  in  municipal  elections,'  in  both  cases 
the  vote  showed  a  decided  leaning  toward  "liberal  government" 
and  less  strict  saloon  regulations.     On  the  other  hand  the  Elko 

Free  Press  prophesies  that  at  the  next 
election  the  women's  vote  will  be  east  for 
"the  suppression  of  gambling  and  the 
restriction  of  the  sale  of  liquor." 

Kansas,  which  thrusts  its  wedge  directly 
against  the  unswerved  States  along  the 
Mississippi,  is  decidedly  favorable,  tho 
there  is  still  an  earnest  minority.  The 
Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Press  flath^  says 
"no,"  tho  the  communitj'  is  reported  to 
favor  it.  The  Atchison  Globe  protests 
that  the  vote  of  the  men  "put  over  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Kansas  reforms  before 
full  suffrage  was  extended  to  women,  whose 
voting  has  had  little  effect  other  than  in- 
creasing the  vote  without  changing  results, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  workers  at 
the  polls  and  the  expense  of  candidates." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Atchison  Cham- 
pion says  that  while  only  half  the  women 
\ote  in  ordinary  elections,  their  interest 
"is  aroused  chieflj'  by  moral  rather  than 
economic  issues.  New  laws  making  poll- 
ii?g-places  less  objectionable  will  increase 
the  percentage  of  women  voters.  The 
strong  sentiment  among  w^omen  against 
the  use  of  liquor  caused  the  abandonment 
of  this  means  of  getting  the  male  floaters 
here  by  political  organizations."  The 
Leavenworth  Times  entirely  agrees  with 
ihis  opinion;  while  The  Farmer's  Mail  and 
Breeze  declares  "they  have  been  the  mighti- 
est and  best  influence  in  Kansas";  and 
the  Emporia  Gazelle  believes  the  result  has 
been  good  for  the  State  "and  even  better  for  the  women" — 
a  belief  that  the  Topeka  Capital  extends  to  "every  State  where 
it  is  in  operation." 

Standing  alone  as  an  advance-guard,  Illinois  marks  a  distinct 
invasion  of  the  non-suffrage  communities  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  proud  and  waxing  in  strength.  It  is  already  *  virtually 
an  equal-suffrage  Stale,  women  having  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
statutory  officers  and  matters,  their  limitations  embracing  only 
Federal  affairs.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
even  these  limitations  will  be  removed  in  the  near  future,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  twenty  editors  of  Illinois  queried  expressing 
themselves  favorably,  while  only  two  report  their  communities 
opposed  to  it — one  of  them,  the  Alton  Telegraph,  on  the  ground 
that  the  community  is  "somewhat  wet,"  the  other  assigning  no 
particular  reason.  Showing  a  contrary  view  of  the  liquor-ques- 
tion, the  Rock  Island  Daily  Union  expresses  the  opinion  that 
in  the  1914  election  the  women's  vote  "kept  Rock  Island  and 
Moline  wet."  Most  of  the  papers,  like  the  Chicago  Herald, 
The  Illinois  Slate  Journal,  of  Springfield,  the  Peoria  Journal, 
The  Herald-News,  of  Joliet,  and  others  from  all  over  the  State, 
declare  themselves  and  the  communities  they  represent  as 
entirely  favorable,  but  refrain  from  any  editorial  comment 
other  than  an  occasional  assurance  that  the  idea  is  "gain- 
ing in  favor  each  year."  However,  The  Evening  Star  throws 
(Continued  on  page  800) 
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WOULD  AX  EAULIKK       DRIVE"   HAVE   SAVED   THIS   VILLAGE? 

A  Russian  village  fired  by  shells  while  the  Germans,  undisturbi-d  on  their  Western  front,  were  using  their  main  forces  to  encompass  Russian  defeat . 


THE  ALLIES'  "DRIVE"  IN  THE  WEST 


IS  THIS  THE  GREAT  DRIVE  in  the  West  which  has  been 
looked  for  ever  since  Lord  Kitchener  made  his  remark 
about  the  war  beginning  last  Maj^?  was  the  question  raised 
in  the  minds  of  American  editorial-WTiters  by  the  sudden  resump- 
tion of  the  offensive  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Allies  last  week 
in  Champagne,  Artois,  and  Flanders.  It  is,  answers  the  New- 
York  Times.  Germany,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  is  now  on 
the  defensive.  The  simultaneous  advances  around  Perthes  and 
Lens  seem  to  the  Brooklyn  Eaqh'  the  greatest  event  of  the  war 
since  the  battle  of  the  Marne  a  year  ago.  The  New  York  World 
is  con\anced  that  at  last  "the  trench-deadlock  in  the  West 
has  been  broken,"  and  the  BrookljTi  Standard  Union  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  odds  are  against  the  Germans  holding 
their  lines  against  such  tremendous  onslaughts.  Yet  equally 
thoughtful  watchers,  are  less  positive.  The  Pittsbiu-g  Dispatch, 
for  instance,  thinks  that  the  moral  effect  will  be  the  greatest 
gain  to  the  Allied  forces  from  this  stupendous  effort.  The 
Springfield  Republican  reminds  its  readers  that  after  all  "the 
actual  gains  are  not  very  great;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  increase 
the  striking  resemblance  of  the  lines  to  those  held  last  winter, 
no  more  than  offsetting  the  gains  made  since  then  by  the  Ger- 
mans, as  at  Ypres,  Souchez,  Soissons,  and  the  Argonne."  And 
the  St.  Louis  RepubUc  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  "there 
is  nothing  yet  that  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  wise  decisive." 
So  we  find  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  pausing  in  its  almost 
daily  task  of  wrathfuUy  consigning  to  perdition  "all  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  the  HohenzoUerns "  long  enough  to  remark  with  a 
detached,  almost  a  bored,  air: 

"The  world  will  observe  the  course  of  the  fighting  with 
renewed  interest  because  it  has  waited  a  good  while,  and  with 
diminishing  patience,  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  of  action  com- 
mensiu-ate  ^vith  the  resources  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  men,  money, 
and  advantages  at  sea." 

The  attack  upon  the  German  lines  in  the  West  began,  we 
gather  from  the  dispatches,  on  September  25,  following  an  in- 
cessant big-gim  bombardment  of  about  four  weeks,  which  had 
increased  in  intensity  during  the  last  few  days.  Sixty  hours  of 
this  •■blasting  process,"  as  the  Boston  Neivs  Bureau  describes  it, 
was  followed  by  the  taking  of  the  demolished  trenches  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  net  result  of  the  first  two  days,  says  a  New  York 
Evening  Post  summary,  "was  the  taking  of  more  than  20,000 
unwounded  German  prisoners,  the  occupation  of  twenty  miles 
of  German  trenches  (the  German  lines  having  been  penetrated  at 
some  pomts  to  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  miles),  and  the 
capture  of  upward   of  thirty  field-guns,  besides  other  war-ma- 


terial." Since  the  first  two  days  of  fighting  there  have  been 
reports  of  further  slight  advances,  the  consoUdation  of  gains, 
the  enumeration  of  over  100  pieces  of  artillery  taken,  several  re^ 
pulses,  and  German  counter-attacks.  Dispatches  from  (ier- 
man  news-centers  admit  the  intensity  of  the  artillery-fire  and 
the  loss  of  trenches  here  and  there.  But  they  note  a  hea\'y  loss 
to  the  attackers  and  the  recapture  of  important  positions  by 
the  Germans,  and  insist  that  the  line  has  not  been  broken,  or  even 
seriously  weakened. 

But  the  Allied  plan  of  battle,  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks, 
"is  not  a  mere  brute  advance  all  along  the  line.  The  infantrj- 
assault  narrowed  itself  down  to  three  points — at  Ypres,  in  front 
of  Lens,  and  southward,  in  Champagne,  between  Reims  and 
Verdun."  The  fighting  in  the  Ypres  region  does  not  seem  so 
important  to  newspaper  war-experts  as  the  drive  by  the  British 
and  French  around  Lens  and  by  the  French  in  Champagne. 
Viewed  in  detail,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post — 

"The  gains  made  by  both  the  French  and  the  English  have 
value  as  a  tlu-eat  against  the  German  line  of  communications, 
between  the  Argonne  and  the  vicinity  of  Reims,  and  between 
La  Bassee  and  Arras.  Reims  is  the  apex  of  a  triangle  of  which 
the  Argonne  is  the  base  and  the  two  hues  of  railway  from  the 
north  and  the  south  end  of  the  Argonne  to  Reims  are  the  sides. 
The  northern  railway  lies  behind  the  German  lines.  The  south- 
ern railway  lies  behind  the  French  lines.  The  control  of  the 
respective  railways  was  the  natural  object  of  campaign  on  either 
side.  .  .  .  The  French  are  now  less  than  three  miles  from  the 
German  railway-line.  The  control  of  this  line  would  naturally 
disorganize  the  entire  German  position  from  Verdun  to  Reims 
and  beyond. 

"The  British  and  French  effort  north  of  Arras  was  directed 
against  the  highway  from  La  Bassee  through  Lens  to  Arras  and 
the  railway  a  mile  or  two  beliind  the  highroad.  ...  To  the  extent 
that  the  enemy  employs  motor  communication  along  this  road, 
his  lines  have  been  cut.  II  would  require  another  short  thrust 
to  cut  the  railway  which  runs  in  a  curve  from  La  Bassee  through 
Lens  to  Arras,  and  so  further  endanger  the  German  position." 

To  possess  Lens,  writes  Frank  H.  Simonds  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "is  to  hold  the  highways  and  railroads  centering  there 
and  compel  th<>  Germans  to  draw  back  from  their  last  foothold 
on  the  Artois  hills  into  the  plain  and  toward  the  city  of  Douai, 
some  twenty  miles  east."  This,  say  other  wTiters,  would  en- 
danger the  German  hold  on  Lille.     Mr.  Simonds  adds  that — 

"The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  Allies  in  Artois  are 
slowly  and  siu-ely  pushing  the  Germans  back.  They  drove 
them  off  the  Lorette  HiU  in  May.  They  seem  at  the  point  of 
expelling  them  from  Lens  now.  Precisely  in  this  fashion  Grant 
moved  west  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond  until  Lee  was 
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compelled  to  leave  the  Confederate  capital,  because  his  remain- 
ing line  of  communication  was  imperiled. 

'•The  Allied  movement  is  not  by  the  flank.  It  is  rather  a 
wedge  slowly  driven  eastward  across  the  German  line  of  com- 
munication. If  Lens  should  fall,  the  net  advance  for  six  months 
would  hardly  exceed  ten  miles  at  the  most.  But  if  the  rate 
were  maintained,  and  the  country  favors  the  Allies  as  they 
advance,' the  Germans  would  have  to  leave  France  within  the 
next  twelve  months." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  that  "the  assault  in 
Champagne  must  rank  first" — 

"It  was  the  most  successful  piece  of  aggressive  tactics  that 
the  Western  front  has  beheld  on  either  side  since  the  Germa:i 
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The  arrows  show  the  chief  points  of  attack  of  September  25  and 
26  against  the  long  Ocnnan  lino  of  trrnchcs.  Hoo^o  (1).  in' Flan- 
ders, wa.stho  northern  limit  of  tho  Britisii  olTi-nsivo.  Both  British 
and  Fn'iicli  forc«-s  drovi;  toward  Lens  (2),  tho  former  taking  tho 
village  of  Ixkjs,  tti--  latter  occtipying  Soiichez  (3).  AU  Perthes  (4) 
the  French  reported  the  capture  of  15  miles  of  German  trenches. 

gas-attack  at  Vpres  last  April.  Its  succe-ss  was  due- first  of  all 
to  the,  overwhelming  fierceness  of  the  French  artillery  prepara- 
tion, but  not  less  to  tlic  vigor  and  dash  of  the  infantry-thrust 
that  eoin|)l('t«'d  the  blow.  Whether  these  tactics  can.be  repoattnl 
with  cqiuiliy  sudden  success  against  the  new  German -line  in 
Chaiupagne  is  to  bo  doubted,  since  the  placement  of  artillery, 
the  finding  of  ranges  and  marks,  and  the  battering-down  of 
defenses  take  time.  The  next  blow  may  not  be  immediately 
fortheoiiiing,  and  it  may  be  far  more  costly.  Even  so,  the 
ability  of  French  artillery  and  infantry  to  master  the  German 
line  hiis  been  strikingly  deiiKinstratrd,  atul  the  demonstration 
has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  future  course  of  the  war  in  the  West." 

The  bombardment  at  the  points  attacked  by  both  P^rench  and 
Hritish  apparently  exceeded  that  directed  by  von  Mackcnsen 
against  the  Russians  at  the  Dunajec.  It  literally  blew  the 
German  trenches  to  pieces,  we  read.  A  \nvid  impression  of  such 
fighting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  attacking  side  is  given  in  an 
iht.fir\  iew  with  a  F'rench  infantryman  wotmded  in  the  Champagne 
fighting.     He  said,  according  to  a  Paris  dispatch: 

"For  three  days  our  artillery  had  been  making  an  appalling 
din  by  day  and  night.     Big  guns  hurled  shells  witliout  respite. 

"We  infantry  men,  waiting  for  the  end  of  it,  began  to  get 
impatient.  Saturday  we  ate  heartily  at  eleven  o'clock  and  then 
looked  over  our  arms.     Finally,  at  noon,  our  chiefs  shouted. 


'Forward!'  We  began  to  yell  like  men  possest.  With  a  single 
bound  we  were  out  of  the  trenches. 

"The  boys  who  had  gone  ahead  were  doing  good  work  and 
were  already  beyond  the  German  trenches.  -We  reached  them 
in  our  turn  at  the  double.  The  trenches  were  filled  up  to  the 
brim  with  German  bodies.  Farther  on  w^e  saw  enormous 
craters  in  which  many  Germans  had  been  buried  by  falling 
earth.  Here  and  there  a  boot  protruded  and  we  tugged  at  them 
to  see  if  any  were  li\'ing,  but  they  were  not.  We  didn't  stop 
long  but  pushed  on. 

'To  our  right  we  saw  a  strong  enemy  contingent,  sheltered 
in  a  pit,  with  machine  guns.  They  didn't  last  long,  for  we  fell  on 
them  with  the  bayonet.     It  was  a  pretty  stiff  bit  of  fencing." 

If  the  AUies  can  continue  their  advance,  it  will  be  for  the  same 
reason,  observes  the  New  York  Globe,  "that  the  Germans  have 
been  able  to  advance  through  Poland — because  they  overwhelmed 
their  opponents  with  exploding  shells  before  orders  came  to 
charge."     If,  "we  read  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 

"They  can  carry  with  them  in  their  forward  movement  enough 
hea%T,'  artillery  to  destroy  the  reserve  defenses  of  the  Germans, 
they  can  make  a  real  penetration  of  the  German  main  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  the  present 
prostrating  artillery-fire,  the  Allies  may  have  to  'dig  in,'  and  we 
shall  see  a  renewal  of  the  lingering  trench  warfare  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed. 

"From  the  psychological  point  of  \'iew  even  the  gain  of  German 
trenches  by  the  Allies,  the  denting-in  of  the  Teutonic  line,  may 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war.  In  the  first 
place,  this  local  success,  this  pushing  forward  by  main  strength 
of  the  Allied  front,  will  have  an  effect  on  German  prestige 

"Again,  A\Tth  the  Allied  advance  pushed  even  to  its  present 
point  of  attainment,  the  Germans  must  see  that  they  can  not 
hold  their  o^vn  in  the  West  simply  by  passive  occupation  of 
trenches.  They  must  fight,  and  fight  hard,  to  keep  the  Allies 
from  making  another  unexpected  rush.  That  means  that  troops 
the  Teutonic  allies  would  like  to  employ  in  Servia  and  for  the 
general  relief  of  Turkey  must  be  sent  to  France  and  Flanders." 

What,  asks  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  Germany  to  do? 

"She  has  spent  a  million — perhaps  a  million  and  a  half — of 
Austrian  and  German  lives  in  the  Eastern  drive.  To  recall 
corps  from  the  East  now  is  to  insure  safety  in  the  West,  but  it 
is  to  give  Russia  months  to  reorganize.  ...  A  respite  for  Rus- 
sia now  means  a  new  Russian  offensive  in  the  spring.  But  to 
turn. east  again  in  the  spring  means  to  invite  new  Western 
offensives 

"The  moral  effect  upon  Germany  of  the  new  crisis  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  The  Kaiser  promised  her  \nctory  and  peace 
,  last' October.  Peace  and  the  conquest  of  Russia  were  assured 
this  autumn.  But  there  is  no  peace.  This  much  French, 
British,  and  Russian  attacks  make  plain  to-day  inside  as  well  as 
outside  GeriTianj-. 

"Will  the  time  come,  is  it  coming  now,  when  the  German 
people  will  perceive  that  victory  is  impossible?" 

•  •  But  we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Press  that  this  Allied 
victor  J-  can  be  for  the  Germans  no  such  defeat  as  that  which 
swept  them  from  the  gates  of  Paris  and  across  the  Mame  last 
•year.  For  "the  Germans  have  had  that  year  not  only  to 
fortify  their  first-line  defenses  in  a  manner  which  they  believed 
was  invincible,  but.  in  case  of  forced  retreat,  to  prepare  similarly 
fortified  stopping-places  behind  them  as  they  had  no  time  to 
do  when  they  went  storming  to  Paris  a  year  ago."  And  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  thinks  it — 

"Altogether  too  much  for  Paris  and  London  to  expect  that  the 
Germans,  who  have  made  use  of  the  interval  of  a  year  to  elaborate 
their  remarkable  system  of  entrenchments,  can  now  be  expelled 
from  them  in  short  order  and  driven  pell-mell  toward  the  Rhine, 
beaten,  disorganized,  and  demoralized." 

Yet  the  Washington  Post  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  such 
complete  ^^ctor>'"in  short  order"  is  essential;  that  failure  to 
achieve  it  now  will  bring  consequences  that  -will  ultimately  be 
fatal  to  the  final  success  of  the  Allies. 

Political  needs  demanded  a  "drive"  just  now,  suspect  many 
of  our  press-writers.  "Winter  is  coming,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  World.  "The  season  of  fighting  should  not  close  upon 
a  record  in  which  German  victories  and  German  territorial  gains 
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THE  DRIVING  POWER. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

THE    "SPRING   DRIVE" 


WILL  IT  GO  THROUGH  ? 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
IN   SEPTEMBER. 


chiefly  figure.  Russia  needs  encouragementj  if  not  help.  Bul- 
garia needs  a  warning."  General  Joffre,  says  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, "must  have  felt  constrained  to  make  a  demonstration, 
whether  ready  for  it  or  not."  The  Washington  Times  reasons  thus: 

"The  failure  to  rehabilitate  the  Balkan  alliance,  the  dis- 
affection in  sections  of  Switzerland,  the  mutterings  in  Sweden, 
and  the  persistent  inquiry  even  in  America  for  explanation  of 
the  inaction  on  the  Western  front,  may  well  have  moved  the 
Allies  to  undertake  a  fall  campaign  when  on  the  whole  they 
would  have  preferred  to  make  the  grand  effort  in  the  spring 
of  1916." 

PATRIOTISM  AND  FIVE  PER  CENT. 

THAT  PATRIOTISM  plus  an  income  of  something  over 
5  per  cent,  should  make  the  new  Anglo-French  loan  look 
good  to  the  American  investor  is  the  conclusion  of  one 
New  York  editorial  writer,  who  is  but  one  of  manj^  to  congratu- 
late with  equal  heartiness  the  iudixidual  investor,  his  own 
country,  and  the  two  borrowing  nations  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  Anglo-French  financial  commissioners. 
This  feeling  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Eastern  financial  circles, 
for  we  find  the  Kalamazoo  Progressive  Herald  as  profoundly 
satisfied  as  the  most  conservative  organ  of  New  York  money- 
kings  over  an  arrangement  which  "will  make  the  United  States 
a  creditor  nation  of  the  world,  and  New  York  the  financial 
center  of  the  universe — as  far  as  we  know."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  can  congratulate  only  the 
borrowers,  either  fearing  a  repudiation  of  the  debt  by  the 
AlHes  in  case  of  defeat  or  revolution  or  lamenting,  with  Mr. 
Hearst,  our  departiu-e  from  the  spirit  of  neutrality  and  our 
moral  lapse  in  helping  to  prolong  the  bloody  conflict  in  Europe. 
To  quote  a  German  view,  the  loan  envoys  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  New  York  bankers  so  soon  after  the  news  of  the  Allies' 
renewed  offensive  in  France  and  Flanders  that  the  New  Yorker 
Her  old  is  moved  to  ask:  "Was  the  advance  ordered  from  New 
York  in  order  to  create  a  better  situation  for  the  Pump  Com- 
mission of  the  Allies?  "  But  German-American  editors  and  others 
who  object  to  the  activities  of  Lord  Reading  and  his  associates 
in  this  American  country  are  reminded  by  the  press  that  Ameri- 


can investors  haxe  recently  been  given  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  part  of  the  third  German  war-loan. 

The  actual  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  loan,  as  finally  arranged, 
are  considered  by  the  press  a  compromise  between  the  extreme 
desires  of  the  loan  envoys  on  the  one  hand  and  the  American 
bankers  on  the  other.  The  negotiators  after  their  series  of 
conferences  in  New  York  agreed,  in  brief,  upon  this,  says  the 
New  York  World: 

"A  credit  loan  limited  to  .$500,000,000,  instead  of  a  larger 
amount  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  collateral. 

"A  rate  of  interest  yielding  0J2  per  cent,  to  the  investor  and 
costing  the  Allies  5.8  per  cent. 

"Exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  loan,  but  inclusion  of  munitions 
among  purposes  of  the  proceeds. 

"A  country-wide  offering  of  the  bonds  on  equal  terms  without 
extra  profit  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  or  other  bankers. 

"The  money  to  be  used  in  this  country  and  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  bonds  to  be  paid  in  dollars." 

Despite  the  strong  opposition  to  this  loan,  particularly  from 
German-Americans,  little  doubt  is  exprest  in  banking  circles 
as  to  its  complete  success.  We  read  in  the  New  York  j^apers 
how  the  syndicate  managers  expect  the  entire  .$500,000,000  to 
be  oversubscribed  before  the  plaus  for  organizing  the  sj-ndicate 
and  distributing  the  loan  are  completed.  One  banker  is  said 
to  believe  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  will  be  taken 
by  banks  and  individuals  in  New  York  City.  Others  place  great 
hopes  upon  the  small  investor,  for  whom  the  " one-himdred- 
doUar  pieces"  have  been  made.  This,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  brings  the  loan  A^athin  the  reach  of  all.     And  it  continues: 

"The  terms  are  attractive  enough  to  make  them  seek  it.  .  .  . 
The  buyer  of  these  five-year  Anglo-French  bonds  at  98  will 
receive  5  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  and  at  the  matm-ity  of 
the  loan  he  will  lie  paid  oft'  in  cash  at  par,  unless  he  elects  to  take 
a  long-term  bond  instead.  That  is  to  say,  for  $98  now  invested 
one  will  receive  during  five  years  $25  interest  and  $100  at 
maturity,  a  total  of  $12.5.  That  makes  the  'net'  annual  return 
a  fraction  better  than  5J-^  per  cent,  on  the  only  external  loau  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  the  repayment  of  which  they 
pledge  severally  and  together  their  credit,  faith,  and  resources. 
It  \\ill  undoubtedly  be  'a  popular  success.'  Nothing  like  it  in 
the  form  of  an  investment  has  ever  been  offered  before  in  this 
country.  The  American  investor  is  not  accustomed  to  buy  the 
securities  of  foreign  Governments.     This  is  his  beginning,  the 
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tirsl     uvf.i\     .iflvciiturt-    <>l     llie     L'liited     States     as     a     crefliinr 
nation." 

Similar  satisfaction  is  manifested  uol  only  by  the  New 
^ Ork  press,  ))ut  hy  papers  throughout  the  country,!  notably 
the  Boston  Siirs  liiirrau  and  Traimcript,  Springfield  Republican, 
I'hiladelpliia  Xnrlh  Annriidn  Nashville  7'f/(//e.'<.sY7///,  Montgomery 
Ailiirti.'<rr,  an<l  Memphis  Coimncrcial  Appeal.  Southern  interest 
in  the  loan  is  explained  in  the  Mempliis  journal's  remark  that 
"if  tlie  loan  does  not  suceeed,  England  and  Franee  will  not  be 
able  to  bu3'  and  pay  for  the  amount  of  cotton  thai  otlierwise 
iliey    would    \\«'."     And    we   find    papers   like   the   Sioux   (^ity 
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Oiti'  of  tilt-  ironic  |ii)sltT>  t-arrittl    IhrouKli    ilu-    llnuiu'lal    <listru-l    to 
roiisc  piilillf  ■M'lii  iiiK'iit   aiiainsi   I  lit-  loan   lo  I  In-  .\llirs. 


Trihinii  and  San  Franeiseo  Clironicle  a.s  mueh  gratified  over  tlie 
prosjM'ets  of  success  as  those  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. .\.ssuran<'es  that  such  success  is  certain,  declares  Mr. 
\i.  ('.  Forbes  in  tiie  financial  colunuis  of  the  New  York  Atnrrintu. 
have  already  "a<'ted  as  a  tonic  to  American  business." 

Nevertheless,  a  Wa.shington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Jinininl  of  Cinnnurn  wi>uld  not  have  us  un<lerestimate  the 
obstacU's  which  have  Ixt-n  put  in  the  way  of  the  loan-negotia- 
tors by  Americans  of  (uTinan  sympathies.  He  notes  that 
officials  and  candidates  for  office  have  been  exceedingly  chary 
about  dis«-ussing  the  loan  for  i>ublication.  The  Administra- 
tion hius  successfully  withstood  the  demand  that  it  should  take 
some  adicm  against  the  loan.  Hut,  we  are  told,  "the  hyphenated 
citizenship  has  be««n  successful  in  intimidating  public  official^ 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  them  from  giving  any  material  aid 
to  the  loan-negotiations."  In  Milwaukee,  lu-cording  to  a  New- 
York  World  dispatch,  the  bankers  do  not  intend  to  j)articip!Uc 
in  the  loan.  Public  men  like  Senator  I>a  KoUette,  Senator 
Works.  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess,  Henrj-  Ford,  and   W.  R.  Hearst 


lia\e  declared  strongly  against  the  loan  as  unneutral  and  im- 
moral. The  Milwaukee  Free  frf>.s.s  and  Sentinel  strongly  doubt 
the  real  neutralitj'  of  such  an  arrangement.  Nor  is  this  German 
center  the  only  city  where  such  opinions  are  exprest.  The 
New  London  Day  objects  to  such  a  "sly,  underhanded  partner- 
ship with  the  Entente,"  and  similar  views  are  exprest  by  the 
New  Y'ork  Telegraph,  Chattanooga  News,  Indianapolis  Time&, 
Pittsburg  Leader,  and  Los  Angeles  Expresa.  The  Los  Angeles 
Tribune  also  fears  that  the  fortunes  of  war  may  bring  the  borrow- 
ing nations  to  bankruptcy  or  repudiation,  and  "either  result 
would  prove  ruinous  to  the  United  States  should  its  investors 
be  left  holding  neatly  engraved  promises  to  pay  as  the  only 
security  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  actual  cash." 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  no  less  apprehensive.  Few  Ameri- 
can investors,  says  the  Wa.shington  Fo.'<t,  "^nll  care  to  place  cash 
in  ])onds  that  a  single  great  battle  may  destroy  the  value  of." 
Nor  does  The  Post  like  to  see  P^ngland  "borrowing  money  while 
destroying  our  commerce."  Denunciation  of  the  loan  upon 
moral  grounds  has  several  times  occupied  the  entire  editorial 
page  of  Mr.  Hearst's  New  Y'ork  Atnerican.  The.se  three  cap- 
tions, for  instance,  appeared  within  four  days  across  the  top  of 
that  page: 

"Can  We  Afford  for  Immedi.\te  Profit  to  Inflict  Ever- 
i-.\sTiN(i  Ix.irRY  Upon  the  World?' 

"Let  Us  Decline  to  Promote  or  Prolong  Thls  War. 
Let  Us  Rather  Earnestly  Ende.wor  to  Stop  It." 

"The  Prayer  We  Offered  Up  for  Peace  is  Amended 
N'ow   BY  THE  Money-Lenders." 

The  editorial  sermon  under  the  last  title  concluded  ^\Tth  tliis 
eloquent  paragraph: 

"Over  against  the  profits  of  money-lenders  and  ammunition- 
makers  we  set,  in  dreadful  array,  the  pale  and  mutilated  corpses 
of  Europe's  millions  of  slain;  the  tear-stained  faces  of  Europe's 
millions  of  widows  and  orphans;  the  desolation  of  Europe's 
homes;  the  wa.ste  of  Europe's  fields;  the  ashes  and  ruins  of 
Europe's  ci\  ili/.ation,  and  we  ask  you,  citizens  of  America,  if 
this  nation  of  God-fearing  folk  can  afford  to  purchase  the  profits 
of  money-lenders  and  weapon-makers  at  such  a  cost  of  human 
wo.  at  such  an  expense  of  duty,  conscience,  honor,  and 
humanity?  " 

Considering  all  this  opposition,  the  St.  Louis  Star  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that — 

'The  only  arguments  advanced  against  the  loan  that  are 
worth  considering  at  all  are  two.  First,  that  so  large  a  loan 
iniglit  have  the  effect  of  coloring  our  .sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
countries  whose  bonds  we  hold  and  destroy  our  uedtrality.  This 
would  be  neutralized  by  loans  to  both  sides.  Secondly,  that  we 
are  running  the  risk  of  being  involved  in  rejmdiation  should 
revolutionary  governments  be  set  up.  Suggestion  of  repudiation 
on  so  large  a  scale  raises  a  \asion  of  worki-calamity  ahead  that 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate." 

As  to  the  first  suggestion,  we  note  the  Philadelphia  Record\s 
belief  that  "the  successful  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  Anglo- 
French  ])onds  to  purchasers  in  the  United  States Avill  no  doubt 
soon  be  followed  by  similar  negotiations  for  the  further  sale  of 
German  bonds."  Furthermore,  it  is  reported  that  James  .]. 
Hill,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  inlluential  advocates  of  the 
.\nglo-Freneh  loan,  will  also  subscribe  to  a  part  of  the  third 
German  war-loan  which  is  being  offered  in  this  country  through 
a  New  York  l^anking-house. 

The  danger  of  bankruptcy  or  repudiation  is  met  by  the 
friends  of  the  loan  by  calling  attention  to  the  ease  with  which 
France  paid  her  inde.mnity  to  the  victors  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  and  to  the  fact  that  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
Kngland  i)aid  her  debts  without  any  very  great  difficulty.  As 
Sir  George  Paish  says  in  the  London  Statist: 

"Great  as  may  be  the  debt  incurred  in  the  present  gigantic 
war,  and  great  as  may  be  the  governmental  expenditure  there- 
after, the  burden  of  the  interest  aiul  expenditure  will  be  nothing 
like  as  great  as  was  the  burden  of  interest  and  expenditiu"e  in 
IS16  and  in  succeeding  years  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the 
I'ountry  to  bear  it." 
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MR.    ROCKEFELLER   AMONG   THE   MINERS 

WHKN  HARUN-AL-RASCHID  studied  bis  Fiagdad 
he  did  so  disguised  as  a  merchant,  a  dervish,  a  begging 
(calendar,  })iit  never  as  Harun-al- Ratichid,  remarks 
the  Detroit  Journal,  referring  to  the  "welfare"  visit  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  his  Colorado  mining-properties.  And  while 
The  Journal  realizes  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  did  put  on  overalls 
and  "actually  did  swing  a  pick  against  the  carboniferous  wall," 
it  regrets  that  he  took  so  much  trouble  to  "dig  out  nothing  but 
platitudes."  Other  editors,  however,  are  more  deeply  imprest, 
and  consider  Mr.  Rockefeller's  trip  an  ejjochal  achievement  in  his 
life,  fraught  with  meaning  for  the  future  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  Thus  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal  says  that  the 
\'isit  is  "worth  millions  of  dollars  to  his  associates,  to  his  em- 
ployees, and  to  the  State  of  Colorado,"  and  also  that  it  is  "worth 
more  as  an  example  to  the  world."  Again,  the  Den^^r  Po.s7, 
which  is  described  by  a  New  York  Aitwricau.  correspondent  in 
that  city  as  an  "anti-Rockefeller  paper,"  says,  in  welcoming  the 
visitor:  "You  have  really  opened  the  eyes  of  the  entire  Rocky 
Mountain  region;  .  .  .  the  people  of  northern  Colorado  now 
want  to  make  your  welcome  into  the  State  practically  unani- 
mous." According  to  some  correspondents  the  coming  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  resulted  in  a  new  staging  of  the'  eternal  drama 
of  "Hate  Turned  to  Love."  We  I'ead  that  he  danced  his  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  miners'  wives  and  their  daughters  at  one 
camp,  that  he  spent  a  night  in  a  miner's  "shelter"  with  his 
family,  that  everywhere  and  to  everybody  he  was  kindly  and 
affable,  and  that  people  accepted  him  as  sincere  in  act  and  word. 
Only  two  years  ago,  we  are  reminded,  began  the  bitter  strike 
that  fell  like  a  l)light  on  the  whole  State.  Now  young  Mr. 
Rockefeller  enters  the  "very  heart  of  the  civil-war  zone,"  says 
a  Pueblo  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  sees  places 
where  the  militia,  in  protecting  his  property,  "engaged  in 
sanguinary  battles  with  the  workers,"  and  Colorado  receives 
him  with  open  arms.  The  ])ermanent  benefit  of  the  visit, 
the  dispatches  inform  us,  is  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  plans  a  new 
wage-scale  to  equal  the  pay  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
where  mining-conditions  are  similar,  and  that  he  purposes  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  for  "the  betterment  of  the  hving 
conditions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  mining-camps." 

With  reference  to  the  report  that  the  company  will  persist 
in  its  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  United  Mine-Workers  of 
America  as  an  organization,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  quoted  in  Denver 
press-dispatches  as  follows: 

"I  never  have  said  that  I  will  not  recognize  the  union  in  the 
future.  If  the  time  ever  should  come  when  that  course  should 
seem  to  be  the  best  for  the  common  good  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, the  dogr  is  not  locked  against  its  adoption. 

"Unionism  benefits  only  one  class  of  workmen — those  who 
belong  to  the  union.  Our  plan  takes  in  all  men,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  join  a  union  or  not.  Unionism  benefits  one  group, 
not  all  the  workingnien.  Our  thought  has  been  to  devise  some- 
thing absolutely  democratic — something  that  will  take  in  all 
workmen  whether  they  belong  to  the  union  or  not." 

Meanwhile  we  learn  from  a  Denver  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "welfare"  movement  for  the 
miners  has  lost  favor  for  him  with  the  folk  "back  home,"  who 
think  that  he  is  "altogether  too  friendly  to  the  modern  idea  that 
instead  of  building  Ubraries  a  part  of  the  profits  might  go  to  the 
laboring  men."  The  inside  information  in  Denver,  according 
to  this  correspondent,  is  that  New  York  financiers  of  the  "Morgan 
type"  resent  in  young  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  "new  spirit  of  the 
capitalist  and  employer  of  labor";  and  he  adds  that  ]Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  in  a  quandary  because  "he  doesn't  want  to  be  dubbed  an 
ass  by  the  big  financiers  of  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
wants  to  go  a  little  further  than  they  have  gone  in  concessions 
to  labor."  But,  as  this  writer  points  out,  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  "has  not  paid  any  profits  to  any  one  for  a  long 


time,"  the  mines  of  the  Rockefeller  companies  are  ruiuiing  on 
half-time  now,  and  "there  is  very  little  in  sight  for  either  the  men 
or  the  companies."  Another  difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  to  contend  is  that  sympathizers  of  the  miners  an; 
complaining  harshly  that  "at  the  very  time  Rockefeller  jnillions 
were  going  to  Belgium  for  relief-work,  men  and  women  were 
starving  to  death  in  the  Rockefeller  mine-fields."  In  this 
connection  the  New  York  Socialist  Call  observes: 

"The  Kaiser,  at  least,  could  deny  any  part  in  the  Belgium 
outrages,  even  if  they  were  proved  up  to  the  hilt.     He  could 


DC)   THE   OVKKALLS  MAKK   A  AllNi!;R  ? 

The  man  at  the  reader's  left  is  a  real  mhier.  Next  to  hhn  stands 
"W.  L.  Maclieuzie  King,  special  labor-investigator  for  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, .Ir.,  who  is  at  the  right  in  the  clothes  he  put  on  to  inspect  a 
Colorado  coal-mine,  where  he  plied  a  pick  for  about  twenty  minutes. 


reasonably  plead  that  he  was  overruled  by  the  military  faction 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  not  in  his  hands.  But 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  admitted  openly  that  he  was  practically  supreme 
in  Colorado  and  could  change  any  policy  that  did  not  accord 
with  the  'dictates  of  liis  conscience.'  And  his  present  visit 
there,  where  he  is  attended  and  escorted  by  his  subordinate 
officials,  the  very  wretches  wlio  actually  ordered  the  abomina- 
tions, is  sufficient  proof  of  his  claim.  But  the  Anun-ican  people 
are  asked  to  believe  that  this  imperial,  industrial  despot  is  being 
liailed  by  the  miners  as  their  savior;  that  children  whose  fathers 
were  abused  and  maltreated,  if  not  miu'dered  by  his  satellites, 
now  strew  garlands  in  his  path;  that  the  devastated  region  of 
Colorado  he  is  now  traversing  is  making  a  solemn,  yet  joyful, 
holiday  in  his  honor." 

Altho  many  editors  think  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Colorado 
tour  calls  for  eulogy  and  deserves  imitation  by  his  compeers,  the 
Chicago  Public  holds  a  ditTerent  view.  '"It  is  not  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's duty  to  become  a  Lord  Bountiful,"  remarks  this  journal. 
"His  duty  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  citizen — that  he 
use  what  power  he  has  to  abolish  the  legalized  wrongs  which 
make  him  an  industrial  despot.  As  long  as  he  shirks  this  dutj' 
he  need  not  be  disappointed  should  he  find  that  no  charity  will 
cover  the  multitude  of  sins  that  culminated  at  Ludlow."  Nor 
does  the  New  York  Clobe  think  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  needed  to 
go  to  Colorado  to  "get  data  for  a  judgment  concerning  the 
fundamental  issue,"  and  it  adds  that  "industrial  peace  will  be 
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A.  COXCILL^TORY  ATTITUDF.. 

— Harding  In  the  Bro«iklyn  Eagle. 


A  Pi;PMA2sEXT  CHANGK  .' 

— Kirhy  in  the  New  York  WorlcL 


SUFFERlN(i    A    SEA-CHANGE. 


unstable  in  Colorado  as  long'  as  the  mining  companies  then' 
follow  the  closed-shop  principle,"  for  "as  the  trust  principle 
can  not  be  fenced  out  of  industry  on  the  owning  and  niflnaginfr 
side,  so  the  union  principle  can  not  be  fenced  out  of  industry 
on  the  labor  side  when  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed." 
On  the  same  point  the  Springfield  Repuhlican  says: 

"'Intimate  relationships'  between  the  present  employees 
(»r  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Coni|)any,  the  eomi)any  and  liim- 
self,  proposed  by  .John  D.  Kockeleller,  Jr.,  is  too  vague  a  substi- 
tute for  recognition  of  the  Miners'  Union  to  satisfy  the  miners. 
They  are  likely  lo  feel  that  they  can  go  farther  and  fare  iietter. 
Corporation  'welfare-work'  is  under  some  reasonable  sus|)icion  as 
too  often  covering  an  unwillingness  lo  do  justice  to  the  utmost." 

Nevertheless  Thr  Repuhlican  further  remarks  that  by  visiting 
Colorado  .Mr.  Hock»-iVller  "may  be  successful  to  a  degree  in 
eliminating  the  evils  of  absentee  ownership  in  the  operations  of 
great  industrial  corporations"  and.  "in  fact,  these  evils  will  have 
to  be  eliminated  very  largely  under  all  forms  of  capitalism  if 
••apitalism  is  to  survive."  The  basic  n-latious  which  must  pn- 
\ail  between  capital  and  labor,  says  the  Worcester  Gnzetic,  are 
tM't  forth  in  plain  terms  in  one  of  the  .speeches  .Mr.  Rockefeller 
made  to  the  miners,  from  which  it  quotes  as  follows: 

"Men,  w»'  are  partners  in  this  business.  Atiybody  from  inside 
the  camp  or  from  oiitsid*-  wlu)  has  Un^n  t«'Iling  you  that  we  are 
enemies  has  Iwen  trying  to  deceive  you.  I  c-an't  get  along  with- 
out you  and  you  (-an't  gel  along  without  me.  If  I  had  all  tlie 
money  in  the  worhl  1  couldn't  run  these  Colorado  mines  without 
you  workmen,  and  you,  with  all  your  brawn  and  muscle,  could 
not  even  earn  a  living  digging  coal  from  the  gro\md  unless  then- 
was  capital  to  buy  these  mules  and  lay  the  tracks  and  provide 
a  market  for  the  coal.  We  are  partners,  that's  what  we  are.  and 
I  want  to  d«)  business  with  you  on  that  i)rinciple." 

Jn  th.-  view  of  the  Grand  Rapids  I'nm,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
"undergoing  a  transformation,"  and  it  urges  that  he  "treat  the 
workers  in  his  industries  in  the  fashion  Henry  Ford  treats  his 
mechanics,  and  there  shouhl  follow  a  p«'a<'eful  revolution  in  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor."  In  this  connection  the  New  York 
Trihiinc  observes  that  wliile  Mr.  RtM-kefeller  "can  never  com- 
l)Ietely  set  himself  up  again  as  the  ab.senttH'  landlord.  '  few  will 
"e.xpivl  him  to  become  a  second  Henry  Ford."  Yet  the  (jucs- 
lion  suggests  itself  to  Thr  Trihunr:  "Isn't  one  Henry  FonI 
cxjM-nsive  luxury  enough?"  The  Philadelphia  Inquinr  is 
willing  to  concede  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  learned  a  great  deal 
on  his  trip,  but  in  common  with  certain  other  observers  believes 


that  "if  he  has  discovered  how  to  accomplish  his  exprest  desires 
without  offending  the  stockholders,  he  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  sociologists  of  history."  Similarly  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  while  not  doubting  the  "earnestness  or 
sincerity  of  the  younger  Rockefeller."  holds  that  "the  era  of 
universal  peace  will  still  be  a  distant  ^•ision  in  economic  as  in 
national  relations." 

GERMANY'S  "VOICE  WITH  A  SMILE** 

THE  I^LEASING  TONES  of  the  telephone  voice  that 
wins  are  discovered  by  some  editors  in  the  conciliar 
tor\-  style  of  Germany's  latest  note  regarding  the 
sinking  of  the  William  I'.  Frye  by  the  German  .sea-raider,  Prinz 
Eilrl  Frieiirich,  and  Washington  dispatches  state  that  Adminis- 
tration-circles are  "much  pleased"  with  it.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  observers  reluctant  to  class  the  practical  wind-up  of 
the  Frye  case  among  our  diplomatic  \'ictories.  As  one  authority 
observes,  in  recalling  the  correspondence  ]>etween  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, "It  is  as  difticult  to  follow  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice in  the  notes  that  it  WTites  in  response  to  American  com- 
plaints as  it  is  to  imagine  what  might  be  the  contents  of  the 
notes  it  does  not  MTite."  Y'et  the  New  Y'orji:  Times  thirds 
"there  never  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  any  danger  of  a  -serious 
nusunderstanding"  over  the  Fryc  case.  The  American  ship, 
this  journal  recalls,  was  simk,  on  January  28,  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, wliile  carrying  a  cargo  of  wheat  consigned  from  Seattle 
to  Liveri)ool.  The  commander  of  the  Prinz  Eitd  Friedrich  de- 
clared the  wheat  contraband  and  sank  the  vessel  because  "he 
could  not  manage  her  as  a  prize.  "  Her  crew  he  brought  with 
him  to  Newport  News.  Through  a  mass  of  tedious  diplomatic 
c(.mmunicati<ms,  remarks  The  Times,  we  have  come  to  "aml- 
••a!)le  ground."  Gernumy  agrees  that  damages  for  the  William 
/'.  Fryi  shall  be  awarded  by  two  experts,  one  German  and  one 
American.  For  herself,  she  names  Dr.  Kepny,  of  Bremen,  di- 
rector of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  any  i)6ints  on  which 
the  experts  may  not  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, can  be  settled  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiation.  Fur- 
thermore, The  Times  notes  that  "the  separate  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Prussian-American  treaties  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague  for  arbitration."  Then  this  journal,  re- 
ferring to  the  "new  question"  of  Germany's  "right  to  destroy 
vessels  in  like  circumstances"  under  the  rules  of  war,  quotes 
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the  much-disc'ust  "concession,"  direct  from  the  Berlin  reply,  as 
follows : 

"Nevertheless  the  German  Government,  in  order  to  furnish 
to  the  American  Government  evidence  of  its  conciliatory  atti- 
tude, has  issued  orders  to  the  German  naval  forces  not  to  de- 
stroy American  merchantmen  which  have  loaded  conditional 
contraband,  even  when  th(^  conditions  of  international  law  are 
present,  but  to  permit  them  to  continu«^  their  voyage  unhindered 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  into  port.  On  the  other  lian<l, 
it  must  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  destroy  vessels  carrying 
absolute  contrabanj:!  wherever  such  destruction  is  permissible, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London." 

On  the  latter  point  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Contincrcv.  informs  us  that  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  keenly  interested  to  learn  just  what  the  practir^al 
operation  of  the  ruling  about  absolute  con- 
iraband  will  be,  for  "under  the  lists  of 
contraband  proclaimed  by  Germany  in  re- 
taliation for  acts  of  Great  Britain,  nearly 
cAerything  previously  known  as  conditional 
contraband  has  now  been  made  absolute 
contraband."  The  New  York  World  has 
an  ear  sharp  enough  to  detect  the  "new 
tone"  in  the  note,  which  it  finds  more  ac- 
ceptable than  that  of  former  communications 
from  BerliTi,  "even  if  it  is  grudging  and 
patronizing."  Is  it  all  "diplomacy  or 
hugger-mugger?"  this  joiu-nal  asks,  while 
it  re\iews  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  the 
United  States  demanded  payment  for  the 
sinking  of  the  William  F.  Frye,  we  are  re- 
minded, Germany  at  once  admitted  its 
liability  and,  "to  the  surprize  of  most 
people,  based  its  attitude  upon  the  terms  of 
ancient  treaties  between  Prussia  and  this 
country  which  are  still  in  force."  Later,  it 
insisted  that  the  claim  must  be  adjusted 
before  the  prize-court,  but  it  then  admitted 
that  "even  if  the  judgment  of  that  tribu- 
nal should  be  adverse  to  the  United  States 
the  treaty  would,  nevertheless,  prevail,  and 
an  adjustment  be  made  diplomatically." 
The  World  adds  that  now — 


marines  operating  around  the  British  Isles  may  find  opportu- 
nities to  hold  up  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  and  for  some 
time  they  have  been  controlled  ))y  definite  instructions  which, 
(combined  with  Germany's  offers  of  reparation  when  'unfortunate 
accidents'  occurred,  have  seemed  to  satisfy  our  Government 
and  people." 
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"Germany,  while  agi-eeing  that  two  ex- 
perts shall  fix  the  amount  of  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  loss  of  the  ship,  bases 
its  action  upon  international  law  and 
specifically  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  violated  a  treaty. 
This  point,  long  ago  freely  conceded,  it  now  wishes  to  refer  to 
The  Hague  for  arbitration,  saying  that  even  if  the  American 
contention  that  German  naval  operations  must  in  all  cases  be 
governed  bv  the  obligations  imposed  by  treaty  shall  be  sus- 
tained at  The  Hague,  Germany  will  not  meanwhile  respect 
these  restrictions. 

"To  explain  this  flat  repudiation  of  a  treaty  which  no  longer 
ago  than  April  last  it  profest  to  respect,  Germany  says  that 
'the  disadvantages  to  Germany  which  would  ensue  from  the 
American  interpretation  of  treaty-sti!)ulations  would  be  so  much 
greater  as  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  those  which  the  German 
interpretation  would  entail  for  the  United  States.'  In  other 
words,  what  is  honor  and  what  is  good  faith  if  they  do  not 
instantly  work  out  to  your  own  profit?" 

Germany  shows  the  wish  "to  be  "conciUatory  and  friendly," 
observes  the  Springfield  Republican,  for  while  there  has  never 
been  any  danger  that  the  Frye  case  in  itself  would  cause  "serious 
trouble,"  still  it  has  had  "a  share  in  bringing  on  the  severe 
strain  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries."  We 
read  then: 

"Practically  speaknng.  Germany's  latest  proposals  concerning 
the  treatment  of  American  shipping  carrj-ing  conditional  or  ab- 
solute contraband  are  mainly  academic  because  there  are  no 
German  cruisers  left  on  the  high  seas.     Only  the  German  sub- 


*:r,pyriglit«d  by  Harris  ii  Kwiii^. 

'  \  RETIRING  CONSUL 

Thomas  St.  John  Gaflfney,  whose 
conspicuously  partizan  attitude  led  to 
his  forced  resignation  as  American 
Consul-General  at  Munich. 


WHY  EX-CONSUL  GAFFNEY  IS   "  EX  " 

T  IS  "MOST  UNFORTUXATK"  that  Thomas  St.  .lolm 
Gaffney,  the  American  ('onsul-General  at  Munich,  should 
have  proved  "  such  a  conspicuous  exception  "  to  the  average  of- 
ficial in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  service  among  the  belligerents, 
observes  the  New  York  World  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Gaffuey's 
enfonied  resignation.  Moreover,  his  retirement,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  journal  and  others,  is  long  "over- 
due" and  would  have  been  called  for  earUer 
but  for  "the  delicate  nature  of  our  relations 
with  Gennaiiv."  TIk;  i)ro-Adn)inistration 
World  adds  that  "he  would  |)r()l)ably  have 
been  recalled  in  any  case  had  he  been  a 
Democrat  or  President  Wilson's  own  selec- 
tion and  not  a  hold-over  Kepui)lican,"  altho 
the  Boston  Tranticripl,  an  ailverse  critic 
of  the  Administration,  claims  that  if  Mr. 
Gaffney  "had  been  a  first-class,  experienced 
diplomat  of  the  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy  type. 
his  head  would  have  been  on  the  block 
months  ago,  but  liis  unfitness  saved  him." 
The  chief  element  in  the  "unfitness"  that 
caused  his  removal,  as  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Fost  sum- 
marizes it,  is  that  Mr.  Gaffney  not  only  took 
"a  strong  pro-German  attitude  publicly,  bul 
an  equaUj'  anti-British  attitude,  altho  chargefl 
with  the  administration  of  British  affairs  in 
his  Consulate."  His  official  conduct,  this 
coiTespondent  goes  on  to  say,  had  evoked 
"loud  and  continued  complaint  by  both 
American  and  British  citizens  and  by  foreign 
Governments,"  and  he  has  been  "repeat- 
edly warned  and  instructed"  by  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Gaffney  has  "particularly  influential 
friends  who  intervened  at  Washington  in  his 
behalf,"  it  is  stated  in  a  Washington  dispatch 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  hoped  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  State  Department  would  preclude  any  further  cause 
for  complaint.  This  has  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  however,  and 
The  Sun's  correspondent  notes  that  attention  was  recently 
redirected  toward  Mr.  Gatt'nej-  by  the  publication  of  the  fad 
that  "Mr.  Denis  A.  Spellissy,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  who  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  American  Committee  of  the  Irish  National 
Volunteers,  sent  a  letter  to  ^Ir.  Gaffney  through  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Consulate  in  New  York,  instead  of  through  the 
State  Department."  This  procedm-e,  we  are  informed,  was 
regarded  by  Washington  officials  as  "most  unusual." 

Mr.  Gaffney  is  also  charged,  this  informant  adds,  with  writing 
strongly  anti-British  letters  for  publication  and  with  having 
addrest  a  note  of  commendation  to  a  public  print  that  issued  a 
series  of  articles  attacking  the  neutrality  of  the  Washington 
Government.  We  read  further  of  a  report  which  reached  the 
State  Department  that  Mr.  Gaffnej'  entertained  at  dinner  in 
Munich  Sir  Roger  Casement,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
"left  the  British  consular  service  and  headed  a  movement  to 
bring  about  the  liberation  of  Ireland  by  Germany."  Consorting 
with  a  traitor  to  England  while  charged  with,  the  care  of  British 
interests  in  Munich  is  considered  "iiarticularly  imjjroper." 
Mr.  Gaffney  is,  moreover,  accused  of  "rudeness  and  incivility 
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lo  Aiinrican  citizens."  and  of  having  indorsed  a  German  news- 
paper-attack on  Mr.  Bryan  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  re- 
minds us  that  Mr.  GafTncy  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen, 
from  Limerick.  Ireland,  and  that  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  Consul-General  at  Dresden  in  1905,  from  wliich  city  he  was 
transferred  to  Munich  in  1913.  In  the  present  war-conditions, 
observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Mr.  Gaffney's  official  conduct  has 
"involved  certain  risks  to  national  dignity;  certain  perils  to 
neutrality  too  .serious  to  be  ignored."  Turning  to  the  <'x- 
Consul's  political  career  in  the  United  States,  this  journal  adds: 

"Gaffney,  of  Limerick,  owes  nothing  to  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  Democratic  Administration  owes  nothing 
to  him.  He  is  one  of  what  might  be  called  the  second  crop  of 
Irish  Republicans,  in  this  j)art  of  the  country.  O'Beirne,  Egan, 
and  our  own  Tommy  Sheridan  were  in  the  first,  or  Blaine,  crop, 
(iaflney  wa,s  ser-retary  of  tlie  McKinley  League  in  1S9().  He  still 
belongs    to    the    Ue])ublican    Club    in    Manhattan.     President 


Wilson  might  have  acted  more  promj^tly  on  his  case  \\ithout 
Democratic  protest.  .  .  .  Now  the  end  has  come.  And  Galfuej''s 
only  wonder  is  that  his  perfectly  corking  time  lasted  so  long." 

In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Times,  pleasure  at  ]Mr.  Gaffney's 
going  '"will  not  be  much  mitigated  by  memories  of  his  too  pro- 
tracted stay,"  and  this  journal  looks  hopefully  to  his  successor 
in  the  post,  who,  it  is  reported,  will  be  a  man  promoted  from  a 
lower  grade  in  the  service,  as  one  who  will  really  serve  the 
United  States  "instead  of  misrepresenting  and  disserving  it 
because  of  personal  prejudices  and  hostilities."  On  the  latter 
point  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  observes: 

■  ll  is  good  to  learn  on  the  authority  of  such  men  as  Dr.  John 
Grant  Coyle.  one  of  the  leading  Irish  home-rule  advocates  in 
America,  and  Stephen  McFarland,  president  of  the  United  Iri.sh 
League,  that  neither  Gaffney  nor  his  as.sociates  represent  the 
true  Irish  sj)irit.  but  simply  compose  a  small,  noisy  body  inter- 
ested in  self-advancement  and  bringing  the  cause  of  Ireland 
into  di.srepute." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


We  can  guarantee  Dumba  safe  conduct,  but  not  sane. —  WashinglonTimes. 
UOLI.An  liiplomacy  appears  to  look  pretty  good  to  tlie  Allies. — Cnhnnhia 
Slate. 

.\  Coxc;re8.s.vi.\n's  idea  of  prcparedne.s.s  is  an  army  post  in  hi.s  district. — 
lifjslnn  Transcript. 

.\VVWAY.  the  new  Ford  submarine  couldn't  be  any  worse  than  our  other 
/•'-class. — Columbia  State. 

H.wiNc;  an  un<|uestional>ly  fln«'  advisory  board,  all  tlio  department 
now  needs  is  tlie  navy. —  W'axhinolon  .S/nr. 

.\ii(jiT  now  Antlion>  C'onistock  is  i)robably  finding  fault  with  the 
costumes  of  the  angels. — Boston  Transcript. 

Thk  old  order  changeth.  A  Sing  .Sing  convict  is  writing  a  book  entitled 
"The  Plea-surcs  of  Prisfiii  Life." — .Macon  TeUgraph. 

KvtHY  British  soldier  will  get  an  .American  apple,  and  they  eertaiiily 
do  seem  to  need  another  corps  or  two. — Columbia  State. 

PuciuiBiTioN  may  prohit)it  in  Hu.ssia.  because  anything  in  the  language 
can't  be  calle<l  a  speak-ea-sy. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Thinrs  would  be  much  simpler  and  plea-santcr  for  Czar  Ferdinand  of 
Fiulgaria  if  he  knew  which  side  would  win. — Springfield  Republican. 

I)u,  Cook  writes  that  he  nearly  froze  to  death  climbing  Mt.  Everest. 
We  had  no  ideji  winter  had  set  in  .so  early  in  Brooklyn. — Columbia  State. 

Voi'xci  Mr.  Hockefeller  slept  in  (Ik-  home  of  a  Colora<lo  miner,  but  it 
is  not  stated  whether  the  nHner  is  expected  to  reciprocate. — fittsliuni 
Cazrtte-Tlmes. 

\y  the  I'nited  States  decitlcs  to  choose  Carranza.  as  is  reported  from 
Washington,  the  ne.xt  problem  will  be  how  to  lose  Villa.  .Also  ricp  versa. — 
Chicago  Ilrrald. 

TiiK  San  Francisco  Exposition  is  so  prosperous  that  it  is  not  believed 
Congress  will  be  iusked  to  make  g(X)jl  more  than  two  or  three  millions. — 
liiistitn  Transcript. 

"  W  M{  Is  a  disguLsixl  blessing."  siiys  a  preacher.  There  may  be  two 
opinions  about  the  ble.s.sing,  but  only  one  on  the  effect Iveni-ss  of  the  Ui.sguise. 
—  Wall  Strict  Journal. 

Claims  that  an  insane  physician  helpiKl  Sir  .lames  Murray  compile  his 
dictionary  of  the  English  langu.ige  lifts  a  dark  cloud  of  su.spieion  from 
ll.-nry  .lames. —  Washitigtim  I'o.it. 

TiiK  third  Cerman  war-loan,  amounting  to  $J.7.")(i.(KK).(HK).  is  le.ss  than 
the  annual  value  of  the  foreign  cotni'nn  r  lli;it  f;erma!i>  has  lost  by  reason 
of  the  war. — iVetr  York  World. 

TiiK.  network  of  trenches 
on  Mars  proves  that  we 
named  that  |)lanet  better  than 
we  knew. — lirimklyn  Eagle. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  says 
that  the  population  of  Switzer- 
land could  be  housed  In  Lon- 
don. I>nt  our  understanding  is 
that  the  popu!:ii ion  of  .Switzer- 
land has  not  the  slightest  di^ 
sire  to  be  hou.se<l  in  London 
at  this  juncture.— Co/iinift»fl 
State. 

SHoti.i)  Madame  Bernhardt 
declrle  that  acting  upon  one 
leg  is  IniDi-iieliiMble.  she  may 
llnd  aiioilicr  fortime  in  the 
Chikutaugua  circuit,  when-  she 
can  ciTtainly  eclipse  Bryan, 
who  has  not  a  leg  left  to 
sianil  u))on. —  Tovn  Topics 
UVcu.'  York). 


Now    Sexy 
MtLITARISM," 

5Ce?. 
VMILITARISMI" 


He  is  thrice  just  who  hath  his  quarrel  armed. — Boston  Transcript. 

Thk  Rus.sians  ought  to  be  healthy — they  retire  so  early  and  often. — 
Wichita  Beacon. 

Du.MB.v  wouldn't  have  to  ask  for  .safe  conduct  if  liis  own  had  been  that 
way. — Columbia  Stale. 

The  new  German  loan  totals  more  than  §3,000,000,000,  some  of  it  in 
money. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Czar  is  still  monarch  of  all  he  surveys — but  his  sur\ey  doesn't 
extend  as  far  as  it  used  to. —  Wichita  Beacon. 

Bvlgahia's  envoy  to  London  is  Mr.  Mischeff.  Wc  have  several  envoys 
of  tliat  kind  in  Washington. — Columbia  State. 

The  Literary  Dige.st  assures  us  that  even  the  most  ardent  dipsomaniac 
is  imable  to  write  a  flowing  hand. —  Washington  Times. 

It  will  be  suspected  that  the  Colorado  miners  woidd  rather  see  Kocke- 
f.-ller  on  the  level  than  imdergroimd. — Boston  Transcript. 

Englant)  has  barred  treating,  but  we  imderstand  that  setting-up 
exercises  will  continue  in  favor  on  the  drill-grounds. — Columbia  State. 

Ik  .John  D.  Rockv-feller.  .Jr.,  can  now  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Miners) 
l"nion  the  pacification  of  Colorado  will  be  complete. — New  York  World. 

CoNSTAXTiN'opi.E  claims  that  Ru.ssia's  Caucasus  army  is  in  fidl  retreat. 
The  Cirand  Dulie  lisis  evidently  assumed  command. — Columbia  Slate. 

The  menace  of  a  social  revolution  is  removed.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
.Ir.,  talked  twenty  minutes  with  a  coal-miner  wearmg  grimy  overalls. — 
lirtroit  Xeus. 

The  Ozar  no  doubt  consoles  himself  for  certain  failures  along  the  main 
battle-line  by  the  striking  success  of  the  operations  against  the  Duma. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

Since  he  learned  that  the  billion-dollar  loan  is  to  remain  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Bryan  somehow  has  seemed  less  eager  about  his  European  trip. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  has  repaid  the  money 
l)orrowed.  How  many  of  tlie  folk  who  have  attended  the  show  can  say 
as  much'.* — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Poking  fim  at  Henry  Ford's  suggestion  for  a  miniature  submarine  is 
now  in  order.  If  histor>-  is  due  to  repeat,  this  means  the  unqualified 
success  of  the  plan. — Detroit  News. 

On  fop  of  what  the  war  has  done  to  the  map  of  Europe  the  poor 
schixil  kills  of  the  next  generation  will  have  to  boimd  Vilhjalmur  Sfefansson 

Land. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  New  York  pastor  calls 
the  war  "the  greatest  bh-.ss- 
ing  since  the  Reformation." 
He  talks  like  an  army  con- 
tractor.— Chicago  Herald. 

New  York  business  men 
need  not  leave  the  city  for 
les-sons  in  trencli-warfare  and 
mining  -  operations.  Nothing 
is  lacking  but  a  hostile  war- 
ship in  the  offlng  and  a  Zeppe- 
lin in  the  upping. — Springfield 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ford  says  he  can  make 
a  little  submarine  to  put  all 
the  big  boats  out  of  bu.siness. 
Imagine  having  to  stand  on  a 
<"()ld  salt  wave  with  the  wind 
l)lowing  and  the  enemy  firing 
14-inch  guns  while  you  cranked 
up  the  little  demon. — Atlantic 
City  Review. 


AS  NEAR  AS  THE  PUPIL  CAN  COME  TO  IT. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


i 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


Cupyrit'iitctl  by  *' Ki'\is|»ai>'r  lllustratii.»ns.*'   l.t'L 

•I  BEG   YOU.  DO   NOT   SET  THE   SYMPATHY   OF  THE   COUNTKY   AGAINST  LABOK   BY   HOLDING   BACK." 

Mr.  Lloy(i-(ioorgt',  the  British  Mini.s(er  of  Munitions,  making  liis  great  appeal  to  Briti.sli  lal)or  at  Bristol. 


UNION-LABOR  CRIPPLING  THE  BRITISH  ARMS 


OBSESSED  by  the  regulations  and  ritual  of  their  trade- 
unions,  the  English  workers,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  are  showing  a  marked  disinclination  to  surrender 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  correct  trades-union  oV)servance,  altho  they 
have  been  plainly  told  that  upon  their  exertions  in  the  mu- 
nition-works depends  the  salvation  of  their  country.  This  has 
been  made  very  plain  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the 
Minister  of  Mimitions,  recently  made  before  the  Trade-Union 
Congress  at  Bristol.  The  Minister  of  Munitions  put  before 
the  assembled  delegates  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  the  coun- 
try's needs  and  dangers,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  them 
to  sacrifice  minutiae  in  the  critical  situation  confronting  the 
country.  In  his  speech,  as  reported  in  the  London  Monti ng 
Pout,  he  pointed  to  the  magnitif-ent  way  the  German  workers  had 
rallied  to  their  country's  aid,  and  said: 

"By  the  end  of  September  last  the  German  armies  were 
checked.  They  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  in  France. 
Russia  was  advancing  against  them  toward  the  Karpathians, 
and,  1  believe,  in  East  Prussia  also.  That  is  not  the  case  to-day. 
Why?  The  German  workmen  came  in.  Organized  labor  in 
Germany  prepared  to  take  the  field.  They  worked,  and  worked 
quietly,  persistently,  conscientiously,  without  stint  or  strike, 
without  restriction,  for  months  and  months,  through  the  autumn, 
through  the  winter,  through  the  spring.  Then  came  tlie  terrible 
avalanche  of  shot  and  shell  which  broke  the  gi-eat  Russian 
armies  and  drove  them  back.  That  was  the  \-ictory  of  the 
German  workmen." 

He  then  passed  to  a  terrible  arraignment  of  British  labor,  and 
candidly  told  them:  "This  country  at  the  present  moment  is 
not  doing  its  best.  It  is  not  doing  its  utmost,  and  it  is  almost 
entirely  a  labor-problem,  and  you  alone  can  assist."  He  pointed 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  employers  and  the  loyal  way  in  which 
they  had  submitted  to  Govermnent  regulation.  Speaking  of  the 
employer  he  told  them,  in  a  bitingly  sarcastic  period: 

"We  have  taken  full  power  to  order  him  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do,  and  we  are  doing  it  every  day  from  Whitehall  Gardens. 


He  can  not  make  a  machine  without  asking  our  permission,  and 
if  he  says,  'I  woidd  like  to  make  this  machine,'  we  say,  'No,  you 
have  got  to  make  that.'  We  can  annex  his  w'orks;  we  can  ex- 
amine his  accounts;  we  can  annex  his  profits;  we  can  decide  what 
wages  he  is  to  pay,  what  the  hours  of  labor,  and  what  the  con- 
ditions should  be.  All  that  can  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  have  compulsory  service  for  the  employer,  and  we  have  not 
yet  had  a  resolution  of  protest  from  the  Trade-Union  Congress 
for  this  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject." 

Contrasting  the  compulsion  of  the  employer  with  the  liberty 
of  the  trade-unions,  he  spoke  of  the  bargain  made  between  the 
Government  and  labor,  which,  he  averred,  labor  had  not  kept: 

"We  made  our  bargain.  Now  what  is  the  bargain?  T  will 
tell  you  first  of  all  what  the  trade-imions  asked  from  the  Go%- 
ernnient.  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  was  nothing  they  did  not 
get  for  lack  of  asking,  at  any  rate.  The  first  thing  that  they 
demanded  was  this — that  if  trade-union  restrictions  and  cus- 
toms were  to  be  suspended  during  the  war  we  also,  on  our  part, 
should  take  steps  to  restrict  the  profits  of  employers  so  that  this 
suspension  should  not  inure  to  the  enriciiment  of  individual 
capitalists,  but  be  enth-ely  to  the  advantage  of  the  State.  What 
is  the  second  demand?  They  put  forward  that  the  Go\-ernnient 
should  pledge  themselves  to  restore  those  regulations  and  cus- 
toms or  practises  after  the  war  is  over — that  it  should  be  piurely 
a  suspension  during  the  war.  What  is  the  third  demand?  That 
no  increase  in  the  outptit  should  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  putting 
down  the  piece-rate — that  the  unskilled  man  or  woman  whom  we 
employ  should  be  put  on  exactly  the  same  wage  for  piece-work 
as  skilled  workers  for  the  same  class  of  work. 

"Now  you  can  see  that  the  representatives  of  the  trade-unions 
put  their  demands  very  high.  But  they  got  their  way.  We 
agreed  to  the  four  demands.  They  on  their  part  undertook  that 
organized  labor  employed  on  i)roducing  the  equipments  of  war 
should  suspend  all  practises  and  regulations  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  or  restricting  the  yield  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  war.     It  was  a  fair  bargain." 

After  saj-ing  that  the  Go\'ernment  had  kept  loyallj'  to  the 
terms  of  this  contract,  he  proceeded: 

"Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  much  more  unpleasant  thing — 
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}lo\v  is  the  other  part  of  the  Ijai^ain  V>eing  kept?  I  am  sure  vow 
will  l)ear  with  nie  while  I  talk  to  you  plainly.  In  many  cases  1 
say  it  is  adhered  to  lionorably.  l)ut  in  far  too  many  eases  it  has 
not  been  carried  out.  1  will  give  you  an  illustration.  I^t  us 
take  the  first  part  of  the  })argain — that  during  the  war  you  must 
have  a  suspension  of  regulations  which  interfered  with  our 
making  the  best  out  of  the  labor  at  our  disposal.  We  have  had 
refusals  from  many  works  of  ^•ery  considerable  importance  to 
allow  that  suspension.  There  is  a  refusal  to  allow  semiskilled 
men  on  work  done  by  fully  qualified  mechanics." 

Example  after  example  is  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
men  think  more  of  petty  trade-union  rules  than  of  their  dutj'  to 
their  nation  in  its  hour  of  trial: 

"We  liavc  a  good  deal  of  machinery  for  making  machine  guns, 
l)ut  we  are  short  of  millwTights.  We  had  to  wait  for  weeks  in 
liirmingham  with  machinery  lying  idle  while  men  were  short  of 
rifles  and  most  inade- 
«|uately  supplied  with 
machine  guns,  and  you 
know  the  disastrous 
flTeet  that  the  mai-hinc 
guns  of  Germany  ha\c 
had  upon  our  men.  Well, 
we  have  a  textile  mill- 
wright whom  we  sent  to 
assist  in  putting  up  this 
machinery.  The  local 
branch  of  the  engineers 
objected  to  his  em])loy- 
ment  because  he  was  not 
a  millwright,  but  only 
a  textile  millwright.  1 
don't  understand  the 
point.  I  don't  i)retend 
to.  1  don't  understand 
this  fine  distinction,  but 
really  if  we  are  to  be 
liami)ered  at  every  turn, 
when  we  arc  trying  to 
do  our  best  for  our  gal- 
lant fellows  in  the  field, 
by  little  techiiir-al  ob- 
jections of  that  kind  it 
will  be  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  do  th«'  work 
which  the  country  de- 
mands of  us." 


set  them  on  one  side.  Let  us  be  one  people,  and  we  shall  march 
through  to  the  greatest  triumph  that  liberty  has  ever  yet  achieved 
in  auv  land." 


V 


lfl{l>.(.l\(.     rilK    WAK    HOME   TO    BRITISH    LABOR. 

TJiree  prominent  Enf^lish  labor  leaders  outside  the  shattered  cathedral  of  Reims. 

whirl)  they  arc  iiis|><'riinK  aftcra  hmn  lour  throiitih  the  trenches  on  the  Western  front. 


The  British  Minister 
cites  case  after  case;  how 

the  workers  threatened  one  man  who  completed  in  eight  and  one- 
half  hours  a  job  which  by  trade-union  rules  should  have  taken 
thirty-one  and  one-half  hours,  how  a  man  was  fined  .?o  by  his 
union  for  working  too  quickly,  how  Mr.  Vanderveldt,  the  Belgian 
Socialist  deputy,  had  complained  to  him  that  skilled  Belgian 
workmen  were  threatened  in  the  mimit ion-factories  for  working 
to  their  utmost,  arnl  tiiially  how  only  15  i)er  cent,  of  the  munition- 
works  could  maintain  night-shifts  because  trade-union  niles 
nuide  it  impos.sibIe  to  obtain  sutTicient  workers.  He  pointed 
out  that  State  Socialism,  at  least  in  one  direction,  had  arrived: 

"I  have  seen  resolutions  pa.s,sed  from  time  to  time  at  trade- 
union  congres.ses  about  nationalizing  the  industries  of  this 
country.  We  have  done  it.  The  whole  of  the  engineering 
industry  of  this  country  which  is  engaged  in  doing  anything  for 
material  of  war  -and  that  is  praxlically  all  —  the  whole  is  now 
Stati'-<'ontrolle<l.  and  the  profits  which  they  nuike  out  of  the 
war  are  annexed  for  State  purposes." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  then  solemnly  warned  the  delegates  that  if 
they  maintained  their  attitude,  in  the  face  of  the  surrender  of 
every  concession  they  ha<l  asked,  the  <'ountry  in  general  would 
a.ssume  toward  them  a  hostile  attitude: 

"I  beg  you,  as  a  num  brought  up  in  a  workman's  home,  dn 
not  set  the  sympathy  of  the  country  against  labor  by  holding 
back  its  might  by  regulations  and  customs  when  the  poor  old  land 
is  fiehtinir  for  its  life,      I  beg  <>r  \ou  to  shatter  tliese  tliiiiL's,  '•> 


\^  HY  GERMANS  ARE  NOT  LOVED 

■ICTORY  IX  THE  FIELD  does  not  entirely  satisfy  the 
German  people,  and  from  time  to  time  we  find,  in  the 
press  of  the  Fatherland  articles  complaining  that  the 
world  does  not  love  Germany,  and  rather  pathetically  inquir- 
ing the  reason  for  this  admitted  fact.  These  articles  are  appear- 
ing in  papers  of  everj-  political  color,  from  Socialist  organs  like 
the  Leipziger  Volkszeitnng  to  such  eminently  proper  and  respect- 
ble  papers  as  the  semiofficial  Kolnische  Zeilung.  All  the 
writers  are  candid  in  their  admission  that  Teutonic  unpopular- 
ity, both  national  and  personal,  is  wide-spread,  and  the  reasons 

advanced  to  account  for 
this  phenomenon  arc 
A'aried  and  instructive. 
The  Berlin  Tag  saj^s: 

"W^e  are  disliked 
throughout  the  whole 
world.  While  German 
blows  thunder  in  East 
and  West,  German  con- 
scientiousness at  home 
tortures  itself  with  in- 
vestigat  ionsof  the  causes 
of  this  unpopidarity. 
There  is  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  intellect  and,  un- 
fortunately, a  certain 
longing  to  be  more  ac- 
ceptable in  the  future." 

After  thus  stating  the 
case,  the  Tag  goes  on 
to  explain  that  all  the 
trouble  is  caused  by 
envy  of  German  success 
and  energy: 

"We  had  too  little 
pride  and  too  much 
kindness  of  heart.  We 
gave  ourselves  without 
reser\'e  and  made  gen- 
erous presents  from  our 
superfluous  riches.  We  showed  only  too  plainly  our  appreci- 
ation of  foreign  ways  and  laid  too  little  stress  on  our  own  qual- 
ities. This  will  and  must  be  changed.  We  shall  never  obtain 
recognition  for  Germanism  e.xcept  by  national  pride  and  cool 
reserve." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  does  not  agree  at  all  with  this  point  of 
view,  and  says  that  despite  his  good-heartedness  the  German  has 
a  certain  naive  lack  of  tact: 

"In  his  personal  behavior  to  strangers  the  German  gives  cause 
for  mistrust  and  dislike.  We  shake  our  heads  over  the  fact  and 
wonder  why  the  German  is  so  unloved  in  foreign  lands;  it  is 
even  niore  than  dislike  that  makes  them  call  him  an  'insufferable 
prig.*  Envy  of  Gernutn  success  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  this; 
we  must  look  for  pi-rsonal  reasons.  .  .  .  Offense  often  arises  from 
a  naive  overconfidence  and  a  harndess  familiarity  which  is  not 
understood  by  the  polished  Latins  and  the  stiff  English." 

The  Cologne  organ  then  proceeds  to  i)aint  an  extraordinary 
picture  of  the  traveling  German: 

"If  a  German  of  this  kind  sees  a  French  regiment  marching 
past  at  a  review  with  its  normal  step  and  not  with  the  thunder- 
clap of  the  German  parade-march,  he  laughs,  and  is  .so  amused 
that  he  says  to  his  French  neighbor  that  these  troops  may  be 
quite  brave  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
Germans  they  make  a  very  poor  show.  The  same  person,  when 
he  sees  an  English  railroad  station,  remarks  upon  the  dirt,  the 
stuffy  waiting-rooms,  the  mass  of  vulgar,  colored  advertisements, 
and  says  to  his  English  companion  that  he  would  like  him  to 
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see  one  of  (he  f^real  new  Geniian  stations  that  are  as  elean  and 
bright  as  a  new  pin.  .  .  .  When  he  is  asked  in  eon\ersati<jn  as 
to  his  opinion  of  the  eountry  he  has  traveled  through,  he  has 
never  a  good  word  to  say,  but  abuses  everything  and  draws 
unpleasant  coniparisous,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  discreet  En- 
glishman, in  such  a  ease,  does  not  commit  himself,  while  the  po- 
lite Frenchman  and  Italian  say  more  than  is  necessary  in  a 
charming  way.  So  the  German  gets  the  reputation  of  being  a 
childish  braggart  simply  because  he  is  too  open  and  confiding." 


EXTEKMINATIINC  THE  ARMENIANS 

NAMELESS  HORRORS  are  being  perpetrated  in  tlie  in- 
terioi-  of  Tm-key  in  Asia  upon  the  Armenians,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  faithful  Christian  nations  of  the 
world.  The  accounts  of  reliable  eye-witnesses  are  now  filtering 
through,  and  tliey  contain  descriptions  of  scenes  too  revolting 
to  be  included  in  anything  l)ul  official  reports.  We  learn  from 
the  press  that  Mr.  Morgenthau,  American  Ambas-sador  at  Con- 
stantinople, has  protested  in  vain  against  this  organized  exter- 
mination of  the  Armenians  by  their  Moslem  neighbors,  and,  as 
hi  result  of  his  last  protests,  we  ai'e  told  that  se^'en  of  the  most 
prominent  Ai'meniaus  in  Constantinople  were  taken  and  hanged 
in  the  streets.  American  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor  report  that 
they  are  unable  to  afford  more  than  temporary  protection  to 
their  Armenian  pupils,  as  Turkish  soldiers  have  entered  the  mis- 
sions and  slaughtered  the  Armenians  before  their  eyes.  In  a 
recent  article  tlic  Journal  de  (leNcre  says: 

"The  extermination  is  being  carried  out  by  three  means:  uias- 
sacre,  deportation,  and  forced  (conversion  to  Islam.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  country  it  is  the  same  story.  .  .  .  The 
Government  has  released  fi-oni  prison  criminals  whom  it  has  oi*- 
ganized  and  enrolled.  It  is  these  criminals  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  Armenian  r-onvoys,  and  there  is  no  brutality'  they  do  not 
commit." 

The  Manchester  (iuarfiian  learns  from  a  Swiss  coiTespondeiit 
recently  retm-ned  from  Turkey  that  in  Constantinople — 

"In  the  street  the  insolence  of  the  Mussulmans  toward  the 
Christians  knows  no  limit;  the  sons  of  Turkish  families  gather 
in  bands  and  go  to  the  houses  of  Armenians  to  decide  which  of 


MAKIXti   PREP.\RATION.S. 

•  Children,  now  there  will  be  surely  another  winter  campaign. 
See,  they  are  collecting  the  oven-doors  already." 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

the  young  women  they  will  rape.  In  the  same  way  Turkish 
housewives  choose  then-  future  residence  in  Armenian  houses 
under  the  eyes  of  the  owners.  Hooligans  thi-eaten  and  insult 
Christians  in  the  street.  Massacres  are  stated,  on  rehable  au- 
thority, to  have  already  taken  place  in  the  city.     No  Armenians 

dare  to  leave  their  houses 

"In  the  pro%inces  the  \iolence  of  events  surpasses  all  that 


can  be  imagined.  Whole  towns  have  been  sacked  and  the  in- 
liabitants  sent  to  the  interior.  At  Marsivan  the  men  were  told 
(hey  need  not  take  proAasions  with  them;  they  would  be  fed 
on  the  way.  Befoi-e  their  eyes  the  town  was  then  l)urncd,  and 
(hey  were  taken  to  a  series  of  gra\'es  already  prepared,  and  pole- 
axed.     Some   escaped,  but   were  caught.     'Kill    us   with   your 
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ARMENIANS  FIGHTING   FOR    THEIR   LIVES. 

Armenian  entrenchments  in  "The  Gardens,"  a  suburb  of  Van,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  during  tlie  recent  siege  by  the  Turks.  Taken  un- 
awares and  many  of  them  massacred,  the  Armenians  fled  to  the 
American  IMission  Compound,  fortified  it.  and  directed  their  fight 
against  the  Turks  from  that  place  until  the  Turks  retired. 


guns,"  they  said,  as  they  were  taken  back.  'Never,'  was  the 
answer;  'a  bullet  costs  a  hundred  paras;  you  aren't  worth  it; 
better  as  it  is.'  As  for  the  women,  they  were  sold  in  all  the 
\iUages  on  the  way  to  Mosul,  so  that  at  the  end  there  were  only 
left  cripples,  hunchbacks,  and  other  deformed  people." 

The  Kalian  Consul  at  Trebizond,  Signor  (^orrini,  who  re- 
turned home  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  his  country  and 
Turkey,  recoimts  his  e.xperiences  in  the  Rome  McsHagero: 

"From  June  24  the  Armenians  in  Trebizond  were  interned, 
they  were  then  sent  under  escort  to  distant  regions,  but  the 
fate  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  them  was  death.  The  local  au- 
thorities, and  even  some  of  the  Mohammedan  population,  tried 
to  resist  and  to  decrea.se  the  number  of  victims  by  hiding  them, 
liut  in  vain.  The  orders  from  (Constantinople  were  categorical 
and  all  had  to  obey.  .  .  .  The  .scenes  of  desolation,  tears,  ciu'ses, 
suicides  to  save  honor,  sudden  insanity,  fires,  shooting  in  the 
streets,  in  the  houses,  are  impossible  to  describe." 

Signor  Corrini  concludes  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  neutral 
Christian  nations: 

"When  one  has  witnessed  for  a  month  daily  scenes  of  this 
terrible  character  without  being  in  a  position  to  do  anything, 
one  wonders — Have  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  world  congregated 
in  Constantinople?  Such  massat-res  cry  out  for  the  vengeance 
of  all  Christendom.  If  people  knew  what  1  know,  had  seen 
what  I  haAe  seen,  and  heard  what  I  ha\"e  heard,  then  all  the 
Christian  Powers  yet  neutral  would  rise  against  Turkey  and  cry 
anathema  against  that  barbarous  Government." 
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THHKATKXED  WITFI  KXTINCTIOX  as  a  ualioii  In 
ihf  ('n<roa<-hnieuls  of  Eughiiid  aud  Russia.  Persia  uow 
has.  affording  to  her  friends,  an  unparalleled  opportiuiit y 
to  reco^'er  her  freedom.  These  friends — Turkey,  as  her  nearest 
Moslem  neighbor,  and  CW-rmany.  the  latest  protector  of  Islam — 
point  out  that  Entrlan<I  and  Rus.^ia  are  now  s<i  mur-h  engaged 
by  the  war  tlial  they  an-  powerless  to  prevent  a  reestablisliinent 
of  native  control  in  IVrsia.  When  Premier  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  war.  i)roclaimed  the  Allies 
as  the  chaiiipions  of  the  little  nations,  the  (lerman  press  asked 
ironii-ally  al»out  Persia,  and  German  propagandists  are,  at  the 
moment,  so  active  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Shah  as  to  cause 
an.viet\  in  llie  ('liaru-ellcries  of  the  Allies.  Turning  to  the  Brit- 
ish pce'ss  for  a  view  of  this  effort  to  turn  Britain  and  Hussiji 
out  of  Persia,  we  tin<l  in  the  Mandiester  (iunnliaii  a  long  and 
unea.sy  article  on  the  situation.  Commenting  on  the  ubiquity 
of  German  agents  in  Persia,  The  Guardian  says: 

"German  a<'tivity  in  Persia  is.  of  course,  nothing  new.  It  ha,s 
been  directed  for  many  years  against  the  political  and  economic 
influence  of  England  and  Russia.  It  is.  however,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  that  it  has  liecome  i)arti<-ularly  intense,  and 
has  assumed  forms  which  are  not  only  dantieroiis  Ijut  also  in- 
••ompalible  with  Persian  neutrality.  It  aims  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  revolt  of  the  Persian  masses  against  England  and  Jiussia. 
and  the  dragging  into  the  war  not  oid\'  of  Persia  V)Ut  also  of 
Afgha!iistan.  l*roi)agandist  agents  are  active  in  all  the  chief 
towns,  and  among  the  tribes  arms  and  gold  are  imported  and 
distributed,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  ex|)loit  the  religious, 
nationalist,  and  democratic  seniiments  of  the  influential  clergy 
in  the  interests  of  Turkey  aud  her  (Jermanic  allies." 

The  Persian  Parliament,  or  Mejlis,  is  deplorably  weak,  we  are 
told,  and  leaders  of  Persian  tlumght  are  so  vacillating  that  the 


country  is  drifting  into  the  war  merely  by  the  momentum  given 
b\-  the  German  and  Tiu-kish  agents.     The  Guardian  continues: 

"The  real  difficulty  of  the  business  is  that  the  Persian  Go\  ern- 
ment.  whatever  its  will  and  intentions  may  be,  is  utterly  unable 
to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  country  or  even  to  combat  the 
acti\-ity  of  the  Germans.  The  Mejlis.  remembering  its  griev- 
ances against  the  ^Vnglo-Russian  Convention  of  August,  1907, 
is  openly  sympathetic  to  the  Germans,  and  renders  any  ener- 
getic action  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  imi)ossible.  Its  leader, 
Suleiman  Mirza,  the  chief  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  publicly 
agitating  against  Anglo-Russian  diplomacy,  and  his  words  find 
a  resounding  echo  auKmg  the  Bakhtiari.  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
threaten  an  armed  re\olt  should  the  Cunernment  act  in  accor- 
dance with  the  wishes  of  the  Allies.  In  consequence.  Ministerial 
crises  ha^■e  become  even  more  frequent  than  before,  and  all  per- 
manent authority  has  disappeared.  Xo  wonder  the  situation  at 
I)resent  "forms  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  Entente 
Powers.'" 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Constantinople  Tanine  makes  it  clear 
that  Turkish  opinion  considers  it  ineWtable  that  Per.sia  will  join 
the  Sultan  as  an  aeti\e  ally.  The  Tanine  emphasizes  the 
opportunity  of  the  times  and  points  out  Persia's  duty  with  no 
uncertain  ^oice: 

"Xations  in  the  condition  Persia  is  now  in  are  not  saved  by 
diplomacy.  We  tell  our  neighbors  and  coreligionists  in  all  friend- 
liness that  there  is  one  and  only  one  way  of  salvation. 

"When  this  war  ends,  the  present  map  of  Europe  and  that 
of  Western  Asia  will  also  be  changed.  If  Persia  hopes  then  to 
begin  a  period  of  prosperity  she  nuist  now  demonstrate  her 
\\orthiness  of  such  prosperity.  This  war  will  one  day  end,  and 
around  a  table,  where  conditions  of  peace  will  be  agreed  upon, 
will  meet  the  representatives  of  those  peoples  whose  sons  in 
thousands,  yes,  millions,  have  been  sacrificed.  If  Per.sia  hopes 
for  decisions  from  the  men  at  that  table  that  will  mean  life  and 
peace  for  ]\er.  she  has  one  thing  to  do  to-day: 

"With  the  watchword,  'Liberty  or  Death,'  she  must  throw 
herself  into  the  breach  and,  with  us,  trample  down  the  enemy." 


Kkroina.nu 
next  offer  ?  " 


111  .•<lNK.-v.    IS   lU.slXKrt.s 

••  Veil.  Kbentlemon,  zm  var  Lss   btH'snes.«i.      Vol's   do 
— Passing  Show  (Lx>ndon). 


HVNTING    Tin.  UL  L^.XULXii   ULTTl^IiFLV. 

It's  lots  of  fun  hunting  butterflies,  only  you  don't  always  c^tcli 
'•"P™-  — ©  Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 
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THE  NEW  HELL  GATE   BRIDGE. 
The  two  arms  here  seen  reaching  toward  each  other  now  unite  and  fomi  a  span  of  a  thousand  feet  clear,  the  longest  in  the  world. 


GROWING  A  BRIDGE  FROM  BOTH  ENDS 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  LARGEST  steel-arcli  bridge  in, 
existence  is  being  erected  over  the  East  River,  at  Hell 
Gate,  near  New  York  City.  The  span  is  a  thousand  feet 
clear,  and  the  arch  was  built  in  halves,  each  half  clinging  to  its 
pier  and  reaching  out  slowly  to  join  its  brother  in  the  center  of  the 
span.  The  arch  is  a  feature  in  the  costly 
system  of  improvements  made  around  New 
York  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Haven 
railroads  jointly,  and  it  will  ultimately  carry 
through  trains  from  the  South  and  West  to 
New  England.  These  trains  will  treat  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Terminal  in  New  York 
as  a  way  station  and.  crossing  imder  the 
East  River  by  tunnel,  will  saving  to  the 
northward  on  Long  Island  and  then  cross 
back  again  to  the  mainland  by  this  great 
arched  bridge,  thus  avoiding  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  by  a  somewhat  de\-ious 
route.  We  quote  from  The  Svientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York,  September  4)  as  follows: 

"An  important  featiu'e  in  the  costly  im- 
provements which  have  been  carried  through 
diu-ing  the  past  few  years  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Haven  railroad-systems  in 
and  around  New  Yoi-k  is  the  building  of  a 
connecting  railway  for  uniting  the  two  sys- 
tems by  way  of  Long  Island  City.  This 
connecfion  is  being  made  by  means  of  a 
crossing  of  the  East  River,  the  most  im- 
portant featiu-e  of  which  is  a  four-tra<^k 
steel-arch  bridge  (the  longest  in  the  world) 
Av-ith  a  clear  span  of  1,000  feet.  This  steel 
arch,  which  is  now  wdthin  measurable  dis- 
tance of  completion,  forms  part  of  a  steel 
\'iaduct,  itself  the  largest  of  its  type  in  the 
world.  The  whole  length  of  the  structm-e 
(arch  and  two  approaches),  from  abutment 
on  Long  Island  to  abutment  in  the  Bron.x, 
is  17.000  feet,  or  considerably  over  three  miles.  With  a  wide- 
sweejnng  cm-ve,  the  viaduct  passes  over  Hell  Gate,  Ward's 
Island,  Little  Hell  Gate,  Randall's  Island,  and  the  Bronx  Kills. 
Not  only  is  it  the  longest,  but  it  is  considerably  the  hea\'iest 
steel  bridge  in  the  world,  over  80,000  tons  of  steel  having  been 
reqmred  for  its  construction. 

"The  steel  arch  over  the  waters  of  Hell  Gate,  with  its  clear 
span  between  abutments  of  1,000  feet,  is  made  up  of  twenty- 
three  panels,  each  measuring  about  42  }4  feet  between  centers. 


Coiiyi  i^litf'l  l>\   Kiiwin  Lfviok. 


GUSTAV  LINDENTHAL 


Designer  of  the  four-track   span   at 
Hell  Gate. 


.  .  .  The  total  rise  of  the  arch  is  220  feet  from  the  hinges  to 
the  crov\ai  of  the  chords.  The  weight  of  the  structure  is  enor- 
mous, averaging  26  tons  per  linear  foot  throughout  the  span. 

"The  method  of  construction  is  an  interesting  feature.  Thu 
arch,  as  will  be  noticed  from  our  illustration,  is  being  built  by 
overhang  in  two  halves,  which  are  carried  out  simultaneousi\- 
from  each  main  pier,  the  steel  work  being 
guyed  back  by  massive  temporary  anchor- 
ages. These  anchorages  consist  of  a  sys- 
tem of  compression  and  tension  members, 
made  up  of  rectangular  plate-steel  meni- 
bers,  which,  subsequently  to  the  closing  of 
the  arch,  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  bridge.  The  compression  members  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  girders,  bxuned  out  of  sight 
in  the  ground  back  of  the  main  towers,  and 
extending  from  them  to  a  heavy  counter- 
weight consisting  of  hea\^'  girdei-s  loaded 
with  a  mass  of  earth.  The  diagonal  tension 
members,  extending  from  the  counterweights 
to  the  top  chords  of  the  arch,  are  also  formed 
of  bridge-material,  which  will  ultimately  bo 
incorporated  in  the  finished  structure. 

"When  the  two  halves  of  the  arch  meet  at 
the  center  this  anchorage  will  be  removed. 
Then  the  suspenders  will  be  attached  at  then- 
upper  ends  to  the  pancl-])oints  of  the  arches 
and  at  their  lower  ends  to  the  tloor-beams. 
The  floor-system  will  be  built  on  the  custom- 
ary method  of  hea\y  cross-girders  and  longi- 
tudinal .stringers.  The  floor-beams,  l\v  the 
way,  are  the  hea\'iest  ever  built  for  a  bridge, 
the  section  of  the  bottom  flange  of  the  girders 
at  the  center  being  0  \  j  by  24  inches,  making 
a  total  section  of  l")t)  square  inches. 

' ■  Wind-bi-acing  is  carried  in  the  plane  of 
the  upper  and  lower  arches,  from  bearing  to 
croA\Ti ;  but  the  main  wind-bracing  is  carried 
in  the  plane  of  the  roadway,  and  it  is  ar- 
ranged as  a  cantilever  truss  system." 


Says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun: 


"Some  exact  and  difficult  mathematical 
calculations  have  been  required  in  order  to  make  certain  of  the 
stresses  in  the  members  weighing  thousands  of  tons  and  now  over- 
hanging the  East  River  like  titanic  brackets,  and  also  to  be  sure 
of  these  cumulative  forces  as  the  sections  grew  to  the  point  of 
union  in  midstream.  When  joined,  the  steel  arch  will  have  to  be 
able  to  support  not  only  its  own  vast  weight  of  28,000  tons,  but 
the  added  load  of  forty-eight  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  on  the 
four  tracks!  There  is  no  other  bridge  in  existence  or  now  pro- 
posed that  is  expected  to  bear  a  biu-den  of  this  colossal  character." 
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THE  AUTO  OPs  THE  FARM 

WHKN  THE  CITY  MAX  hears  of  the  farmer  with  an 
automobile,  he  pictures  the  purse-proud  tiller  of  the 
land,  having  disposed  of  his  bumper  wheat-crop  at 
famine  pri«'es.  as  rolling  along  the  well-kept  eouHtrj-  road  in  his 
touringwar.  accompanied  l)y  his  wife  and  daughters  in  their  best 
•■lothes.  It  is  triK'  that  large  numbers  of  farmers  now  own 
tnotor-<'ars.  They  and  their  families  take  joy-rides  o<-casioii- 
aily.  too:  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  but  the  ears  were  not 
bought  primarily  for  that  pur])ose.  The  farmer  needs  the  car 
in  lii^  business,  .hist  ho%v .  a  <-orresj)ondent  of  Tin  Hnral  Stir 
Yorker  iXew  York  i  tells  us  in  a  sort  of  symposium  of  inter- 
views, under  rhe  general  heading,  "How  Farmers  Use  Their 
Cars."     \Ve  read  in  this: 

■"I  did  not  buy  a  machine  because  autos  are  the  style,  but 
I  bought  it  to  use.'  a  farmer  remarked  as  he  pointed  to  his  load 
piled  in  tiic  rear->eal  sjiace  of  his  louringwar.  The  machine  is 
one  of  the  well-known  low-priced  cars,  and  this  farmer  had 
nearly  a  haIf-<lo/en  sacks  of  fertilizer  in  his  machine.  'I  ba\e 
carried  such  loads.  I  dri\e  carefully,  have  some  hilly  road,  but 
I  find  I  ••an  make  two  or  three  trips  and  do  it  more  quickly 
and  cliea|)ly  than  with  a  team."  the  farmer  said.  'In  fact,  there 
is  one  disadvantage  in  using  the  auto  for  a  truck:  the  farmer 
makes  >ni-\\  -peed  with  his  load  that  his  horses  can't  travel 
fast  enough  td  satisfy  him.  He  keeps  urging  them  on,  and  he 
can't  realize  there  is  a  limit  to  the  ground  they  can  cover.' 

'"1  used  my  auto  to  tmload  hay.'  another  farmer  .said.  I 
hitched  the  hay-rope  to  the  rear  axle  of  the  niacliine.  ami  by 
driving  the  machine  <'arefull\  1  was  able  to  ilo  the  work  as 
efficiently  as  with  a  team.' 

■"1  use  a  trailer.'  a  Pennsylvania  fruit-man  remarked.  'My 
iiuu'hinr  dtlivers  tlie  goods.  I  had  an  olil  phat'ton.  which  I 
made  o\er  into  a  traih-r.  I  cut  off  the  tongue  to  about  thret'  or 
four  feet  iti  length,  had  a  blacksmith  iron  the  tongue,  and  In 
placing  n  bolt  through  the  iron  and  through  a  board  at  the 
back  of  the  machine  a  little  abo\e  the  axle.  I  am  abli>  to  attach 
or  deta/"h  my  trailer  as  I  wish.  I  ha\e  carted  sixteen  bushels  of 
l)crries  in  iti,\  trailer  and  hauled  seven  Italians  in  the  nui<*hin<  . 
\  ha\i'  ust'd  iii\  macliine  for  tliree  years.  ])uttiiig  it  to  hard  work. 
and  it  has  paid.  I  am  a  lover  of  a  horse,  and  am  satisfied  no 
machine  will  take  the  place  of  a  horse,  but.  wisely  handled,  I  lie 
iiulonioliile  lia>-  become  a  necessity   in  my  fruit-ltusiness.' 

"'I  bought  this  large  touring-<-ar,  second-hand.  I  ha\c 
used  it  almost  dail>'  for  three  years,  and  it  has  iTiore  than  doul)U(l 
my  busin«'ss.'  a  market-gardener  tohl  me.  "  I  live  a  dozen  miles 
from  the  cit\ .  m\  work  is  largely  wliolcsalr.  and  1  nuike  as  nuin> 
as  three  trips  daily.  I  load  my  machine  the  evening  before. 
have  material  for  one  or  two  more  loads  in  the  packing-house 
ready,  and  I  am  able  to  make  th«'  three  trii)s  l>efon'  noon." 

■■■\Ve  ha\i'  twent\-fi\e  rows;  we  live  back  about  six  and  one- 
half  miles  among  the  hills.'  another  farmer  said;  'I  also  haul  the 
milk  for  one  of  my  neighbors.  \Ve  are  shipping  to  a  city  about 
one  hundri'd  miles  away,  and  the  auto  has  made  it  possiiilf. 
We  use  the  machine  over  the  roads  nearly  every  day  from  seven 
to  nine  months  in  the  year.  and.  aside  from  tires,  oil,  and  gasoline, 
our  «'xpenses  ha\e  been  small.  If  wotild  ha\e  reqin'red  the 
larger  part  of  tlir  forenoon  to  make  th«'  triii.  .-ukI  \\i'  c.-in  do  it  now 
nicrely  after  breakfast,  in  about  an  hour." 

"*I  have  three  farms,'  another  auto-owner  said,  "and  I  jun 
able  to  keep  in  totich  with  what  is  doing  on  these  farms  ea<li 
day.  There  were,  at  times,  two  or  three  weeks  during  whir-li  I 
would  not  see  men'  than  one  of  these  farms.  To  make  the  trip>. 
it  would  have  require*!  «  half  a  day  at  least,  anri  now  1  make  dail.\ 
visits  to  one  or  both  fjirnis  It  p;iys  me  tf>  ki'cp  in  touch  with 
what  is  doing." 

■"I  am  thoroughl.N  lamiliar  with  the  ma<"hine.'  a  woman 
said,  as  she  tuggerl  <it  the  lire.  'I  ha\e  just  had  a  blowotif  and 
am  going  to  \ulr-anize  the  break,  and  put  on  that  new  outer 
<'asing."  The  wonum  explained  her  husband"s  business:  We 
have  a  small  farm,  and  we  market  our  pro<lu«'ts  in  a  small  <it.\ 
eight  mile>i  fnuji  home.  We  find  that  we  can  supply  our  trach 
quickly,  and  I  he  expense  is  nuich  less  than  with  horses.  We  ha\t' 
developed  an  egg-business  of  some  proportions.  My  husbaml 
'»oes  to  inland  towns  regularly,  secures  the  supply  of  country 
merchants,  and  wholesales  them  to  grocers  in  the  city,  lb 
tinds  that  he  can  do  this  business  with  profit  on  a  margin  of  a 
••ent  a  dozen.  We  buy  considerable  fiait  and  vegetables  to 
supply  our  trade,  and  the  machine  has  made  all  of  this  business 
possible  and  profitable." 


T 


REDISCOVERING  "  TOAD-MAGIC  " 

HAT  THE  TOAD  is  venomous  is  a  belief  running  not 
only  through  folk-lore,  but  through  a  large  part  of 
classic  literature.  That  some  species  of  toads  secrete 
a  substance  that  is  highly  poisonous  when  taken  into  the  circu- 
lation is  now  recognized  by  all  authorities  to  be  more  than  a 
superstition.  A  more  recent  discovery  is  that  this  poison 
consists  of  two  compounds,  one  of  which  is  adrenalin,  an  animal 
secretion  now  familiar  as  a  medical  agent,  especially  as  a  styptic, 
to  che«'k  the  flow  of  blood  in  local  operations,  as  on  the  passages 
of  the  nose  and  throat.  This  secretion  of  medicinal  substances 
by  toads  is  of  great  interest  when  we  reflect  how  large  a  part  in 
magic  ceremonies  and  in  popular  medicine  has  been  played  by 
this  animal.  In  i)art  of  an  article  on  "Experimental  and  Chemi- 
cal Studies  of  the  Blood.'"  contributed  to  Scicfict  (New  York), 
Prof.  John  .J.  Abel,  remarking  that  the  discovery  of  synthetic 
adrenalin  has  relieved  us  from  our  former  dependence  on  chro- 
mophil  tissue  in  animals  for  its  preparation,  remarks  further 
concerning  its  properties  that — 

"It  is  as  noteworthy  for  its  instability  in  solution  as  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  physiological  i)roj)«'rties.  It  is  a  true  product 
of  internal  secretion  and  can  apparently  be  detected  in  the 
venous  blood  of  the  adrenal  glands.  1  shall  not  further  describe 
its  chemical  i>roperties,  but  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fa<'l 
that  in  at  least  one  animal,  a  tropical  toad,  Bufo  agua,  this 
j)rincii)le  occurs  al.so  as  a  constituent  of  an  external  secretion. 

'"The  toad.  1  may  say  her-e,  has  a  very  interesting  history. 
It  has  been  regarded  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  poisonous 
animal,  and  various  races,  including  our  own,  have  long  made 
medicinal  u.se  of  its  skin.  The  Chinese  to  this  day  use  as  a  cure 
for  dropsy  a  preparation  derived  from  toad-skin,  called  senso. 
.\mong  Western  nations  it  has  always  been  a  folk  remedy,  and 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  digitalis  (1775)  as  a 
medical  agent  our  very  best  nu'dical  authorities  used  these 
skins  in  cases  of  dropsy.  Dr.  Langworthy,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  has  given  me  the  following  recipe  for 
making  a  toad-<:>intment  which  was  in  use  among  our  early 
New  England  <-olonists  for  the  treatment  of  sprains  and  rheuma- 
tism. Toad-ointment:  good-sized  live  toads,  four  in  number; 
put  into  boiling  water  and  <'oi)k  very  soft;  then  take  them  out 
and  boil  the  water  down  to  one-lia!f  pint,  and  add  fresh-churned, 
unsaltid  butter  one  pound  and  simmer  together;  at  the  last  add 
tincture  of  arnica  two  ounces. 

"The  particular  toad.  Hitfo  miun.  to  which  1  have  referred, 
is  of  further  interest  because  the  aborigines  of  the  Upper  Amazon 
nuike  an  arrow -poison  from  the  cn-amy  secretion  that  exudes 
from  its  skin-glands,  when  it  is  irritated  or  overheated,  a  poison 
so  powerfid  that  it  kills  in  a  few  moments  large  game  such  as  the 
stag  or  the  jaguar. 

"Two  years  ago  1  was  examining  a  specimen  of  this  giant 
among  toads  when  I  noticed  that  this  creamy  secretion  made  on  a 
scali)el  a  peculiar,  greenish-blue  discoloration.  I  at  once  re- 
membered where  I  had  seen  this  color  years  before  on  a  scalpel 
used  in  cutting  into  the  medulla  of  a  sui)rarenal  gland.  W'orking 
l'ron\  this  liint,  I  was  .soon  al)le  to  isolate  th<'  now  familiar  sub- 
stance, adrenalin  or  epiiu'j)lirin,  from  this  load"s  glands.  Scien- 
tists have  been  not  a  little  surprized  to  learn  that  this  substance 
is  present  in  very  large  amounts  in  the  skin  of  this  tropical  toad. 
It  is  not  found  in  the  skin  of  th(>  common  American  toad. 

"I  also  succeeded  in  i.solating  the  principle  to  which  the  toad- 
<kin  owes  its  curative  power  for  dropsy,  a  Aery  different  prin- 
ciple from  epinephnn.  It  has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  crystals  and  has  .   .  .  been  named  "  bufagin.' 

"Just  as  in  the  case  of  bleeding,  wo  have  here  another  instance 
of  the  every-day  obscr\ation  (»f  mankind  justified  by  science. 
That  powdered  toad-skin  <'otdd  cure  dropsy  has  been  ridiculed 
by  the  learned  for  a  century,  and  now  we  possess  in  bufagin  and 
in  the  slightly  different  bufotaliu,  which  has  only  recently  been 
obtained  in  crystalline  form  from  the  skin  of  the  common  Euro- 
I>ean  toad,  the  actual  iiroof  of  the  correctness  of  the  old  belief. 

"We  aro  now  studying  the  chemical  constitution  of  bufagin 
in  my  laboratory,  and  alt  ho  this  problem  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, we  hope,  nevertheless,  that  our  work  will  throw  some  light 
'>n  the  fundamental  elieraical  properties  of  cardiac  stimulants. 
We  now  also  understand  why  the  secretion  of  the  skin  of  Bufo 
ngua  may  be  used  as  an  arrow-poison,  since  it  contains  these  two 
powerful  drugs,  epinephriu  and  bufagin,  which  in  overdose  act 
fatally  on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels." 
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KKPAIKlNCi   NERVES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WIND  OF  HIGH-EXPLOSIVE  SHELLS 

German  soldiers  siitfering  from  "agrapliia,"  or  hysterical  paralysis,  robbing  tlie  sufferer  of  liis  ability  to  write.    The  efficient  Germans  open  surb 
schools  of  penmanship,  as  that  shown  here,  to  teach  old  craft  anew  to  battered  minds  and  mitscles. 


THE  WIND  OF  AN  EXPLOSION 

THE  PHENOMENA  produced  by  modern  high  explosives 
huAe  now  reached  siieh  extent  and  \nolence  that  thej- 
seem  to  resemble  in  some  instances  those  due  to  con- 
vulsions of  natui-e,  such  as  earthquakes  or  tornadoes.  The 
results  of  tornadoes  lui\e  often  been  especially  inexplicable;  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  their  most  freakish  manift^stations  they  are 
due  simply  to  air  moving  at  an  abnormally  liigh  velocity  and 
1o  rapid  alternations  of  pressure.  We  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  them  by  accounts  of  what  takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
shell-explosion,  wiien  the  charge  is  of  lyddite  or  melinite.  From 
iui  article  in  The  Lancet  (Loudon)  on  "Nervous  Manifesta- 
tions Due  to  the  Wind  of  Explosives,"  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

"The  numerous  cases  observed  in  the  war  of  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system  due  to  shell-explosions  have  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  their  nature  and  mode  of  production. 
...  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Paid 
Ravaut  .  .  .  emphasized  the  part  played  by  'the  wind  of  the 
explosion."  The  possibility  of  injury  due  to  'the  wind  of  the 
bullet"  has  been  long  recognized,  but  the  much  more  injurious 
'wind  of  the  explosion'  does  not  seem  to  have  received  due 
attention  and  has  been  neglected  for  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria." 

Mr.  Ravaut  first  described  a  case  whicli  he  observed  in 
November,  1914.  A  man  was  carried  to  the  ambulance  station 
sulfering  from  paralysis  with  anesthesia,  immi-diately  following 
the  explosion  of  a  big  shell  near  him.  There  was  no  external 
wound,  but  the  internal  fluids  were  bloody.  In  other  similar 
cases  there  were  headaches,  deafness,  con\tdsions,  and  impair- 
ment of  the  mind. 

"  Mr  Ravaut  <»laimed  that  in  these  eases  the  condition  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  showed  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to 
organic  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  presence  of  blood 
or  albumin  for  a  greater  or  less  period  represented  a  gamut 
of  reactions  in  relation  uith  the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  lesion. 
\1oreover,  there  was  complete  parallelism  between  the  evolution 
of  the  symptoms  and  the  condition  of  the  fluid.     It  would  be 


(iontradictory  to  expect  the  human  organism  to  be  unaffected 
by  violent  exphjsions  which  produce  sucli  an  effect  on  surround- 
ing objects,  animate  and  inanimate.  Mr.  Ravaut  thinks  thai 
the  changes  of  pressure  produced  by  explosions  c-ause  hemorrhages 
in  the  nervous  system,  which  were  proved  to  exist  in  the  first 
case.  In  a  case  reported  ...  by  ]VIr.  Seticert,  a  man  died  soon 
after  a  shell  exi)loded  near  him.  There  was  no  external  woimd, 
but  the  necropsy  showed  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  hemorrhage. 
Similarly,  hemorrhages  in  coiuiection  with  the  nerv'ous  and 
urinary,  systems  were  produced  in  the  first  case.  Such  injuries 
Mr.  Ravaut  called  'internal  wounds.'  He  considered  them  mon- 
frequent  in  the  fighting-line  than  manifestations  of  hysteria.'" 


THE  NOISE  OF  A  BULLET 

A  PERSON  IN  THE  LINE  OF  FIRE  of  a  modern  gun 
hears  distinctly  two  successive  detonations.  Accord- 
-  ing  to  his  distance  these  may  be  close  together  or  far- 
ther apart,  and  they  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a 
continued  whistling  or  roaring  sound.  The  two  noises,  as  is 
noted  by  Colonel  Agnus,  of  the  French  Army,  in  the  Reuue 
Scienlifique  (Paris),  are  familiar  to  target-keepers  in  rifle- 
matches,  who  u.sually  supi)ose  them  to  be  caused  respectively 
by  the  discharge  of  the  gun  and  the  impact  of  the  bullet  on 
the  target  or  the  ground.  This  is  incorrect.  Colonel  Agnus  tells 
us;  the  first  noise  is  the  discharge,  but  the  second  is  due  lo 
disturbance  of  the  air  by  the  ))ullet.  When  the  projectile  staru. 
it  is  moving  faster  than  sound.  It  slows  up,  and  when  it  li.is 
gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  the  sound-wave  begins  to  gain 
on  it  and  finally  passes  it.  To  these  facts  are  due  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  bidlet's  noise,  as  is  shown  by  Colonel  Agnus  in  a 
mathematical  analysis.  In  the  first  place,  the  tAvo  noises  will 
be  heard  only  with  modern  high-powered  weapons,  whose  bul- 
lets move  faster  than  sound.  If  the  observer  is  nearer  than 
about  300  feet,  the  two  sounds  merge  into  one.  Farther  awa>' 
they  are  heard  farther  and  farther  apart,  and  at  about  a  mile 
and  a  half — the  point  where  the  velocity  slows  down  to  that  of 
soimd,  a  continuous  whistle  or  roar  is  heard,  first  hetwt^en  the 
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two  detonations,  and  farther  away,  lasting  longer  and  longer. 
Of  course  if  the  projectile  is  a  shell,  its  subsequent  explosion 
adds  other  noises.  In  closing,  Colonel  Agnus  makes  some  inter- 
f'sting  applications.     He  writes: 

"One  thing  that  has  always  struck  the  attentive  reader  is  to 
Hnd  in  all  conscientious  narratives  of  the  fall  of  meteors,  with- 
out exception,  the  mention  of  a  formidable  detonation.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  stated  that  the  bolide  exploded — that  it  burst  with  a 
terrible  noise.  And  if  it  is  found  later  in  a  field,  it  is  discovered 
that  there  was  no  explosion  at  all,  and  often  that  it  buried  itself 
in  soft  earth,  which  must  have  lessened  the  noise  of  impact 
very  much,  the  detonation,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  naturally 
explained  by  the  disturbance  of  the  air,  on  the  theory  explained 
above. 

"In  one  of  his  stories — 'From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon' — Jules 
Verne,  whose  works  properly  fascinate  all  young  people  and  are 
much  liked  by  many  of  maturer  age,  gi\es  a  dilTerent  account 
of  things.  At  the  moment  when  his  'projectile,'  falling  on  the 
earth,  plunges  into  the  sea,  he  tells  how  there  was  a  whistling 
heard  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  air,  assuming  rapidly  a  fright- 
ful intensity,  when  there  suddenly  appeared  a  huge  meteor, 
which  grew  in  size  to  the  view  until  it  buried  itself  in  the  waves 
with  a  deafening  roar. 

"Thus,  according  to  this  author,  we  have  first  a  whistling, 
then  appearance  of  the  projectile,  and  finally  the  noise  caused 
by  its  striking  the  water.  Now,  to  speak  only  of  the  whistling, 
it  is  certain  tliat  this  could  not  have  been  heard  before  tlie 
arrival  of  the  projectile. 

"Before  writing  this  passage  the  author  should  have  asked 
himself  if  he  were  representing  the  facts  accurately;  but  he 
did  not  have  at  his  disposal  the  experiences  of  the  present  war; 
he  went  ahead  and  told  of  what  happened  from  the  romancer's 
standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of  the  physicist." 


WOLF  OR  OX? 

EVIDENCE  that  there  are  two  distinct  human  types — 
the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous — is  offered  by 
Dr.  .1.  E.  Goldthwait  in  his  Shattuck  lecture,  published 
in  full  in  Thu  Bostun  MiiUcal  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  reviewed 
in  the  Ij<indon  Lancet.  The  interest  of  physicians  in  Dr.  Gold- 
thwait's  theory  is  that,  according  to  his  view,  the  wolf  and  ox 
types  of  man,  as  perhaps  they  may  be  called,  ha\e  ea<;h  its 
[MMMiliar  diseases.  In  some  cases  the  peculiarities  of  the  type 
may  induce  disease;  in  others  they  simply  react  more  easily 
to  special  conditions.  Normal  man  is  half-way  between  these 
two  types.  Dr.  Goldthwait  tells  us;  he  is  part  ox  and  part  wolf; 
hut  just  what  proportion  of  each  represents  normality  best,  the 
lecturer  does  not  say.  He  thinks  that  the  carnivorous,  or  wolf, 
lyp«'  is  gaining  the  ascendencj'  somewhat.  We  read  in  77/f 
Lancet,  in  sul)stance: 

"In  the  carnivorous  type  of  individual  the  whole  figure  is 
slighter;  the  skeleton  is  lighter  and  more  slender.  The  hair  is 
more  abundant ;  adenoid  tissue  is  apt  to  be  excessive.  Structur- 
ally the  lungs  are  ap|)arently  smaller  than  normal;  the  heart  is 
small;  the  stomach  is  long  and  tubular,  and  its  attachments  are 
less  firm;  the  snudl  intestine  is  shorter  than  normal.  The 
large  intestine  is  shorter,  too.  In  the  skeleton  of  this  type  the 
torso  is  long;  the  ribs  are  longer  than  normal,  and  thus  down- 
ward inclination  is  very  marked.  Contrast  this  general  picture 
with  the  'herbivorous"  individual.  The  skeleton  is  larger  in 
pro|)orfion  and  heavier  in  structure.  The  face  is  broad,  the  jaw 
square,  the  neck  thick,  the  shoulders  square.  The  diaphragm 
is  high,  and  both  snudl  and  large  intestines  are  long.  The  si)iiial 
movements  are  much  less  free  in  the  herliivorous  type;  laterally, 
pra<-ti<'ally  no  motion  is  allowed  except  at  the  dorso-lumhar 
juncture.  In  the  two  types  the  incidence  of  disease  presents 
difTerences:  in  the  carniv<»n)us  are  seen  esj)e<-ially  tuberculosis 
and  tlu'  infections  in  general,  the  nervous  diseases  and  acute 
mental  disorders,  the  hyperglandular  disturbances,  the  pro- 
gres.sive  anemias;  in  the  heavy,  or  herbi\(irous,  type,  arterio- 
.sclerosis,  gout,  diabetes,  chronic  renal  disease,  gall-stones,  and 
deg«'nerative  mental  disorders  are  common.  The  effect  of 
posture  is  iield  to  be  significant  in  its  influence  upon  the  physi- 
ology; the  way  the  body  is  used  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  the  structure  of  the  body  itself.  The  harmful  effects  of 
posture  are  cN-idenced  much  earlier  in  Ufo  in  the  carnivorous 


individual;  in  the  herbivorous  tj^pe  the  general  structure  of  the 
body  withstands  such  strain  for  a  longer  time,  but  here  the  chief 
changes  are  induced  by  the  large  and  hea\'y  abdominal  \iseera. 
]Many  suggestions  are  offered  upon  the  general  meaning  of  the 
two  types.  In  their  differences  is  to  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  varying  effects  of  the  same  diet  upon  groups  of  indi\'iduals. 
It  is  finally  indicated  that  in  the  race  the  carnivorous,  slender 
type  are  becoming  more  predominant,  due  perhaps  to  modern 
conditions  allowing  its  survival,  in  spite  of  its  relative  physical 
w^eaknesses,  and  with  this  type  quick  nervous  force  and  vigorous 
mentalitj'  further  aid  it  in  maintaining  its  struggle  in  life." 


WANTED:  A  PURE-POWDER  LAW 

THE  RUSTIC  who  asked  for  "powder"  at  a  countrj' 
store  was  met  with  the  pertinent  query,  "Face,  gim,  or 
bug?"  Had  he  chosen  either  of  the  two  last  named,  he 
would  scarcely  have  been  the  \ictim  of  a  fraud.  Thej-  are  both 
intended  to  kill,  and  by  the  resulting  mortality  they  are  easily  ( 
tested.  But  face-powder  is  different.  The  favorite  substance 
for  it  is  finely  pulverized  rice,  which  happens  also  to  be  a  food- 
product.  Now  if  one  goes  into  a  grocery  and  asks  for  rice-flour, 
the  man  who  hands  you  out  plaster  of  Paris  or  zinc  oxid  may 
be  prosecuted  under  the  pure-food  laws.  But  there  is  no  pure 
face-powder  law;  so  the  druggist  maj-  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  and  go  scot  free.  The  e\il  effects  of  these  substitutes  were 
noted  in  our  issue  for  October  31,  1914.  Additional  facts  re- 
garding them  are  disclosed  in  recent  analyses  by  Charles  H.  La 
Wall,  chemist  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  tells  us  of  some  queer  things  dispensed  to  those  who 
are  in  need  of  a  powdered  face.  Mere  man  may  differ  with 
these  customers  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  what  they  are 
doing,  but  even  if  they  are  misguided  they  siu-ely  do  not  de- 
serve poisoning,  which  is  apparently  the  fate  that  is  being  meted 
out  to  some  of  them.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago): 

"Out  of  sixteen  samples  of  so-called  rice-powder  examined 
by  him,  only  two  consisted  entirely  of  rice  (unfortunately 
La  Wall  does  not  name  the  brands),  and  only  six  contained  any 
rice  at  all.  Talc,  corn-starch,  zinc  oxid,  chalk,  and  bismuth 
subnitrate  were  the  substances  found  replacing  rice-flour  wholly 
or  in  part. 

"La  Wall's  attention  was  first  directed  toward  substitutions 
and  adulterations  by  a  case  in  which  a  physician  had  difficulty 
in  establishing  a  diagnosis.  A  face-powder,  alleged  to  consist  of 
rice-flour,  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  found  to  contain  zinc 
o.xid,  talc,  and  corn-starch,  but  no  rice.  The  zinc  oxid  proved 
to  be  the  disturbing  factor.  La  Wall  cites  several  cases  observed 
by  oculists — invariably  in  women — of  blurred  vision,  inability 
to  use  the  eyes  long  at  a  time,  and  severe  itching  of  the  hds. 

"Seven  cases  were  originally  reported  in  The  Journal  by 
Black.  On  microscopic  examination  of  the  secretion  removed 
from  the  eyes,  the  symptoms  were  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  crystals  in  a  'ri(;e'  face-powder  used  by  a  number  of  patients. 
These  crystals  were  discovered  in  the  face-powder,  but  could 
not  be  found  in  true  samples  of  'rice'  powder.  The  powder, 
when  applied  with  a  j)uff,  is  driven  upward  and  lodges  on  the 
moist  eyeball.  In  the  presence  of  tears  it  becomes  mucilaginous  ' 
in  character,  and,  lodging  in  the  cul-de-sac,  produces  the  symp- 
toms complained  of. 

"The  substitution  of  other  ingredients  for  rice  in  so-called 
rice-powder  constitutes  a  fraud,  since  salespeople  assert  and  cus- 
tomers believe  that  rice-powder  is— rice-i)ow  der.  This  decep- 
tion seems  to  be  due,  however,  to  trade-custom  rather  than  to 
deliberate  fraudulent  intent.  Rice-flour  costs  at  wholesale  only 
f)  cents  a  pound;  talc  costs  the  same;  chalk  is  5  cents  a  pound; 
corn-starch  is  .3 '  ■.>.  and  zinc  oxid  is  2  cents  a  pound.  Bismuth 
subnitrate  is  §2.75  a  pound,  but  this  may  be  disregarded,  as  it 
was  present  only  to  the  amount  of  1  per  cent,  in  two  samples. 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  ingredients  is,  therefore,  in- 
sufficient as  an  inducement  for  adulteration,  in  the  case  of  an 
article  costing  G  cents  wholesale  and  from  40  cents  to  $1  a  pound 
retail.  Since  foodstuffs  are  sold  under  the  pro\isions  of  the 
Federal  and  State  food  and  drugs  acts,  while  toilet-articles 
are  not,  La  Wall  suggests  that  consumers  might  well  avoid  adul- 
terations, and  at  the  same  time  make  a  saving,  by  purchasing 
rice-flour  at  a  grocery." 
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THE   SCIENCE  OF   "HIRING  AND  FIRING" 

WITH  ALL  THE  DISCUSSION  of  efficiency  and  scien- 
tific management  that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  fundamental  and  vital  point  of  how  to  hire  good  men. 
Without  a  competent  staff  no  system,  no  matter  how  sciontifio, 
is  workable.  The  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  has  now  organ- 
ized an  association  of  those  who  do  the  hiring  of  employees  in 
various  industries.  The  bureau  was  imprest,  we  are  told  by  its 
director,  Meyer  Bloomfield.  in  The  Natwn\^  Business  (Wash- 
ington), by  the  inadequate  methods  of  hiring 
in  many  establishments,  as  well  as  by  the 
insufficient  information  regarding  the  specific 
needs  of  various  concerns.  Few  employers 
had  "blue-printed"  their  jobs,  or  laid  down 
specifications  in  such  way  as  to  bring  about 
a  fair  selection  of  competent  workers.  In  con- 
sequence, place  after  place  was  found  with 
a  large  "overturn,"  or  change  in  the  work- 
ing-force each  year.     Says  Mr.  Bloomfield: 

"Now  an  association  of  those  who  do  the 
hiring  has  been  started.  Employment-meu, 
the  bureau  found,  had  never  come  together 
to  compare  notes,  to  exchange  experiences, 
or  to  profit  by  mutual  mistakes  and  successes. 
Credit  men,  advertising  men,  porters,  and 
scores  of  others,  had  distinctive  organiza- 
tions. Those  who  were  charged  with  what 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks, 
however — that  of  hiring  workers — were  in 
a  state  of  isolation. 

"The  Employment  Managers'  Association 
of  Boston  was  the  result.  Forty  or  more  of 
the  largest  employers  in  Boston  came  into 
the  organization,  which  has  since  then  had 
a  promising  growth.  This  new  organization 
has  practically  made  clear  the  important 
principle  that  hiring  and  supervising  men  is 
a  serious  job,  and  must  be  treated  as  a  pro- 
fessional phase  of  management.  To  do  less 
is  to  evade  the  real  'human  problem.' 

"The  professional  aspect  of  this  work  has 
been  recognized   in  a    significant  way.     In 
cooperation  with  the  Vocation  Bureau,  the    Tuck    School    of 
Finance  and  Business  Administration,  at  Dartmouth  College, 
announces  for  this  fall  a  special  course  in  employment  as  a  phase 
of  management. 

"While  cooperating  with  the  New  York  City  Committee  on 
Unemployment,  during  the  past  winter,  the  writer  had  an  op- 
portunity to  interest  business  men  in  a  project  similar  to  that 
ah-eady  under  way  in  Boston.  As  a  result,  there  was  started 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Study  of  Employment  Problems. 
The  example  of  the  New  York  experiment  influenced  a 
gi-oup  of  Philadelphia  merchants  and  manufactiu-ers  to  fol- 
low suit 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  treating  the  handhng 
of  the  personnel  as  a  high-grade  executive  job  will  spread,  to  the 
considerably  benefit  of  employer  and  employee  alike.  The  'hir- 
ing' and  'firing'  of  the  help  is  one  of  the  industry's  toughest 
liroblems.  More  friction,  waste,  disaffection,  and  ill  will  are 
))red  in  the  failure  to  give  this  matter  the  thought  it  requires 
than  from  any  other  one  source. 

"But  more  than  a  negative  reason  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  such  associations.  There  are  important  problems  of  select- 
ing employees,  methods  of  developing,  promoting,  or  transferrmg 

them problems  which  require  constant  study  and  attention. 

The  employment-manager  or  superintendent  is  one  of  the  most 
important  "men  in  any  organization.  His  importance  has  not 
hitherto  been  ever%n\^here  appreciated.  Experiments  are  now 
"oing  on  in  this  department  of  ser\dce,  which  should  be  brought 
To  the  attention  of  all  those  M^ho  hire  men.  Only  recently  have 
studies  been  begun  into  the  cost  of  changmg  employees.  Th6 
questions  before  a  properly  trained  employment-man  are  innu- 
merable His  help  in  perfecting  an  organization  is  great.  College 
schools  of  business-training  and  business-organizations  will  render 
a  public  service  by  getting  together  to  promote  the  professional 
equipment  of  those  who  deal  \nth  problems  of  employment. 


PROF.  S.  J.  BARNETT, 

Who  finds  that  the  earth  owes  much 
of  its  magnetism  to  its  whirling  motion. 


WHIRLING  MAGNETS 

THE  EARTH  is  a  great  magnet;  so  is  the  sun.  The 
source  of  their  magnetic  properties  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  scientific  men  for  ages.  Yet  it  now  seems  probable 
that  they  are  magnets,  for  one  reason,  because  they  are  twirling 
in  space,  and  that  twirling  any  other  body  of  suitable  sub- 
stance, at  a  sufficient  speed,  will  make  it  aLso  into  a  magnet. 
This  was  suggested  on  theoretical  grounds  several  years  ago, 
but  the  effect  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  laboratory  until  very 
recently,  as  reported  in  Science  (New  York)  by  Prof.  S.  .1.  Barnett, 
of  Ohio  State  University.  Professor  Barnett 
notes  that  rapid  rotation,  on  the  modern 
theory  of  magnetism,  should  magnetize  any 
magnetic;  substance  "by  a  sort  of  molecular 
gyroscopic  process."     He  goes  on: 

"Rotation  should  produce  in  anj'  sub- 
stance an  intrinsic  magnetic  intensity  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  proportional  to  the 
angular  velocity,  and  (like  the  magnetization 
of  the  earth)  directed  oppositely  to  the  mag- 
netic intensity  which  would  be  produced  by 
an  electric  current  circulating  around  the 
substance  in  the  direction  of  rotation.  11" 
the  rotating  body  is  magnetic,  magnetiza- 
tion, proportional  to  the  intensity,  should 
result;  otherwise  not  (except  to  a  verj'  minute 
extent)." 

Tiu-ning  from  what  "should"  happen  to 
what  did  happen,  the  results  were  at  first  dis- 
appointing.    Says  Professor  Barnett: 

"  Preliminaiy  experiments  .  .  .  appeared, 
tho  doubtfully,  to  show  the  effect  in  question 
in  the  case  of  a  large  iron  rod  rotated  at  a 
speed  of  about  ninety  revolutions  per  second. 
Later  observations  made  in  much  the  same 
way,  but  with  an  attempt  at  improvement 
in  apparatus,  failed  to  confirm  this  result 
with  any  certainty." 


Undismayed,  the   investigator,    aided   by 
his  wife,  retiu-ned  to  the  problem,  and  this 
time  with  better  success.     As  we  read : 

"Recently  I  have  made,  again  with  Mrs.  Barnett's  assistance, 
experiments  which  have  yielded  definite  and  conclusive  result. 
In  the  final  experiments  two  nearly  similar  rods  of  steel  shaft- 
ing were  mounted  with  their  axes  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  .  .  .  One  of  the  rods  remained  at 
rest,  while  the  other  .  .  .  was  alternately  rotated  by  an  air- 
motor  and  brought  to  rest.  .  .  .  After  all  suspected  sources  of 
systematic  error  were  eliminated,  an  effect  was  left  correspond- 
ing precisely  with  that  predicted  by  the  above  theory  and  in- 
explicable on  any  other  theory  hitherto  proposed 

"From  experiments  made  for  a  different  purpose  bj'  Lebedew 
in  1912  it  can  be  shown  that  in  non-magnetic  substances  not 
more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  the  magnetization  we  have 
observed  in  u'on  is  produced  at  the  same  speed." 

The  magnetic  intensity  i)roduced  by  the  rotation  was  of 
course  very  small.  Had  the  rod  been  spherical,  like  the  earth, 
and  rotated  at  the  earth's  speed,  its  magnetization  would  still 
have  been  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth.  Despite  this  fact, 
Professor  Barnett  thinks  that  at  least  a  part,  and  possibly  a 
large  part,  of  the  earth's  magnetization  may  be  due  to  the  effect 
in  question,  as  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  magnetic  proper- 
ties of  all  substances  under  the  conditions  prevailing  within 
almost  the  whole  of  the  earth.     He  goes  on: 

"Schuster  has  pointed  out  that  an  effect  of  this  kind  may 
explain  both  the  mean  magnetization  of  the  earth  and  the  secular 
variation  as  well.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  a  large 
part  of  terrestrial  and  solar  magnetization  is  due  to  other  causes, 
sUch  as  the  outward  radial  displacement  of  electronsJ?y  centrifu- 
gal and  thermionic  action." 


D'ANMJNZIO'S  VISION  OF  THE  NEW  ITALY 


WHILE  all  the  warring  counlries  have  a^M-epted  tlif 
sennees  of  their  men  of  letters,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  the  others  haw  drawn  into  their  net  so  brilliant 
a  literary  warrior  as  Italy  has  in  D'Annun/io.  He  has  been  all 
on  fire  from  tlie  lirsl,  and  he  has  figured  heroically  both  on 
earth  and  in  the  clouds.  In  Home  his  speeches  have  stirred 
street  multitudes,  and  in  the  war-zone  his  messages  dropt  on 
the  enemy  from  the  ho^ering  aeroplane  have,  we  suppose,  i)roiJ- 
i-rly  imprest  the  Austrian,  since  they  declared  the  invincil>ih'ty  of 
Italy.  Now  that  he  sits  down 
to  reflect  for  the  London  Daily 
Trlegra/ih  the  emotions  of  bel- 
ligerent Italy,  we  find  him  still 
as  magical  of  phrase  as  ever. 
"In  order  to  comprehend  to-day 
the  Italian  miracle,"  he  says,  'it 
is  nei^essary  to  behold  V>efore  tin- 
eye  of  the  mind,  as  in  a  clear  vis- 
ion, the  image  of  Italy,  the  aspect 
iif  her  beautiful  limbs,  from  which 
har\'esls.  artists,  and  heroe^  wen- 
Itoni."  X(»  other  countrx.  In 
points  out,  "jMisscsses  so  perfect 
a  similitude  with  the  moral  and 
mental  structure  ^t\'  her  great 
men.  .Ml  her  stnigtii  and  all 
her  l)eaiity  appear  l<»  be  cuii- 
^laiitlx  tending  toward  a  supreme 
human  expression."     Thus: 

"He  who  looks  our  >oung  sol- 
iliers  in  the  lace  is  struck  by  the 
aiK'ient  characteristics  of  a  sud- 
den l)eauty,  molded  from  the 
inner  depths  to  the  surface  by 
energy  and  In  love.  The  thing 
is  so  wonderful  that  1  do  not 
rememlwr  to  have  thrilled  witli 
deeper  emotion  before  any  other 
liiiman  specta<'le.  It  appears 
that  Italy,  with  all  her  famous 
heroes,  rexeals  herself  in  each 
of  our  soldiers.  ,\re  not  their  raw  wounds  the  deepest  scars  of 
the  ra«'e  which  appear  anew  in  their  flesh,  shining  forth  with 
fresh  splendor  even  as  revealed  signs'.'  I  am  inclined  to  belie\e 
it  when  1  iiehold  tiic  features  of  a  wounded  soldier  light  up  with 
a  smile  similar  to  that  wliicli  in  the  first  springtide  of  our  He- 
nai.ssance  revealed  itself  in  the  l>eatitudeof  angels  and  virgins. 

".Vii  ardent  but  |)erspica<-ious  courage,  a  steady  and  ever- 
ready  endiiraiicr,  a  sobriety  which  recalls  to  the  mind  tlie  three 
dried  olivi's  and  the  drink  of  water  which  formed  thi'  fare  of  the 
tlroeks,  u  natural  promptness  in  availing  themselves  of  a  strata- 
gem, in  undertaking  cnterpri/.es  siiiu'le-hamled,  in  silently  offer- 
ing up  the  sacriti<-e  of  their  lives,  in  innnolnling  themselves  with- 
out vainglory;  an  ingenious  and  practical  mind  in  the  art  of 
entrenching  and  encamping;  a  gaiety  as  keen  as  a  javelin;  a 
brotherly  feeling  based  on  charity,  ready  for  every  sacrifice  to 
save  a  comrade;  and.  to  sum  up  all.  a  Hin>  gentleness  in  the  sense 
which  our  tliirleenlh-4-entury  forefathers  gave  to  the  word. 
These  are  the  l^itiii  <|indities  of  our  young  soldiers,  a  compact 
phalanx  with  char  eyes  and  light  nn>\enn'nts,  which  the  dixiin- 
I'allas  would  behold  with  joy  lighting  in  Camia,  in  the  Alps 
of  Trent,  along  the  Isonzo,  and  on  the  Monte  Nero,  which 
has  already  Ix'come  in  the  liislorv  of  heroism  a  flaming  pyre 
of  light. 

"Italy  to^ay  is  a  single  effort  which,  as  in  the  greatest  periods 
of  her  Communes  and  her  Signorie,  rises  at  the  same  time  to  the 


ma.ximum  of  indi\  idual  and  collective  ])ower. 
less  firm  and  willing  than  warlike  v-irtue." 


CiA-ic  virtue  is  no 


A    1>1,1C\1.^.N    I  AMI  Ail  UL   ill  l>  AiN.SL.NilO   THfc       UOULIliE.'     " 

The  Kino  Led  by  the  1'oet — •  Savo.v  to  Mie  forcl" 

— ©  Joanson  in  KInildvradatsrh  (Berlin). 


•Vfter  this  patriotic  piean,  the  poet  and  dramatist  pictures  its 
reality  in  the  "wonderful  region  devastated  six  months  ago  by 
tlie  obscure  subterranean  denu)n."  This  region,  chosen  for  so 
terrible  a  fate,  which  he  tells  us  he  has  but  recently  traversed, 
is  named  by  him  "the  verj'  heart  of  august  Italy."  Here,  he 
says,  "the  whole  country  appears  to  have  been  seized  and  rent 
in  her  most  vital  point  by  the  hand  of  the  masculine  god,  lord 

of  war  and  death,  whom  the 
Sabellic  tribes  worshiped  under 
I  lie  .shape  of  a  javelin." 

"In  a  crumbling  old  chm-ch, 
\\  here  the  golden  lily  still  shines 
at  the  end  of  a  half-ruined  apse, 
I  assisted,  the  other  morning,  at 
the  singing  of  a  mass  at  wliicli 
\\  ere  ])resenl  many  recruits,  newh 
enlisted,  about  to  start  for  the 
war.  The  recruits  had  occupied 
all  tin'  seats,  they  had  tilled  the 
wliole  nave;  and  as  their  num- 
ber was  greater  tlian  the  space  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  they  crowded 
jiround  the  entrance,  with  bared 
ln'a<ls.  ami  occupied  all  the  porch 
uinler  the  shadow  of  venerable 
oak-trees.  When  the  priest  cele- 
l)rated  the  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  there 
arose  a  chant  from  the  nave,  a 
chant  across  the  golden  light 
that  filtered  through  the  cra^'ked 
alabaster  i)anes.  a  delicate  choir 
of  women's  ami  children's  \oices. 
an  unsteady,  vacillating  choir. 
\\  hicli  masctdine  voices  gradually 
joiin'd  and  strengthened  until  it 
was  transmitted  into  a  powerful 
inxocation:  'Kyrie  Kleison." 

"All  the  soldiers  sang  in  the 
church  ami  in  the  porch  before 
going  forth  to  fight,  not  unlike 
the  knights  of  Charles  of  Anjon 
before  marching  with  banners 
displayed   against    Com-adin   of  Sve\  ia. 

"'Wave  your  banners,  for  the  time  has  am\ed,'  shouted  to 
the  Anjouin  ca])tains  old  Alard.  that  Constable  of  Champagne 
whom  Dante  adonu'd  witii  a  \erse  glittering  as  a  helmet: 
Praised  be  the  Lord,  Kyrie  Kleison.' 
"The  same  ejHc  breath  l>lew  over  St.  Mary  of  the  Victory 
.iinl  cm\ed  the  growth  on  the  fall,  rugged  rocks  which  seem  to 
have  been  cleft  in  twain  by  the  stroke  of  a  gigantic  sword,  i 
saw  the  spirit  of  the  win<l  trembling  in  the  Cothic  arch  of  the 
great,  wide,  oi)en  portal.  abo\e  the  soldiers  who  sang  kneeling 
upfni  the  well-worn  threshold.  ,\inl  suddeidy  in  the  luminous 
ogival  window,  jis  in  a  mystic  s))ac«'.  there  api)eared  the  graven 
figure  of  death,  not  the  horrible  old  female,  but  the  beautiful 
male  genius  to  whom  all  that  robust  \outh  was  consecrated. 

"'Wave  your  Hag."  old  Alard  had  sh<mted  seven  centuries 
ago.  And  the  brother  of  St.  I.Kmis  had  rei>lied:  'May  the  Lord 
our  Ciod  be  praise<l  fore\  er.'  Aiul  he  had  intoned  a  canticle,  and 
all  the  knights  and  liarons  had  sung  with  him:  "Kyrie  Klei- 
son.' And  after  the  canticle  was  over,  the  banners  had  waAed 
before  the  wind,  the  arnn-d  nniss  had  moved  forward  to  the 
Imttle,  and  the  blootl  of  the  (iermans  commenced  to  flow  down 
toward  the  plain  and  to  redden  the  waters  of  the  hnele  and 
the  Salto. 

"The  ardor  of  battle  shone  upon  the  countenances  of  the  new- 
soldiers  as  they  sang  the  same  canticle:    'KjTie  Eleison.'     The 
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ITALY   FKKPARED   FOU   HOSTILE    AlKCKAFT. 
Tic  Maiisolcuin  ot  Daiitc  ai  Kaveima,  seen  on  the  left,  is  guarded  by  sandbags,  as  siiown    in   the   right-hand  picture,  to  avert   possi)>lc  iiiin:\ 


desire  and  certaiuly  of  victory  tlamed  out  from  their  soid  and  their 
youthful  eyes.  Like  tlie  Ofiival  niclie  n  the  ehoir  of  the  Anjouin 
••hureh.  so  did  tlie  centuries  join  t()jj;ether  with  tlie  key-stone,  the 
key  of  death  an<l  tlie  key  of  resurrection  in  that  Catholic  melody, 
and  in  the  splendor  of  that  blood  al)out  to  be  shed  methought 
1  saw  the  first  lineaments  of  the  new  Fatherland,  boru  of  our 
wonderful  anyfuisli  and  the  mosi    divine  of  our  myths." 

Continuing  toward  llic  Adriatic,  D'Annunzio  passed  through 
demolished  townis  and  Aiilages.  and  everywhere,  "confronting 
<leath,  was  a  new  life  developed;  confronting  desolation  was  hope; 
confronting  sadness,  ind(»mitable  courage": 

"Coiu'age  built  ui)  anew  the  cities  bound  by  the  })onds  of 
brotherhood,  over  heaps  of  ruins.  The  priest  performed  his  sa- 
cred office  underneath  the  cupola  of  Heaven  before  the  altar 
,.^.,.overed  from  the  ruins  of  the  chapel.  The  cracked  church- 
bell  hung  from  an  oaken  hrani-h.  Tlie  ragged  comimmit\-  met 
under  a  thatched  roof  to  hold  conference.  Three  hundred  wills 
decided  the  recotistruction  of  the  city-walls  over  the  bones  of 
twenty  thousand  dead.  And  around  aiul  afar  there  stretched 
the  opulent  basin  of  the  Kucino,  the  Horn  of  ,Vbundan<-e,  with 
its  long  row  of  musical  poplars,  with  its  well-watered  meadows, 
with  its  \ineyards,  with  its  orchards,  with  its  fields  of  wheat. 
At  Paterno,  once  a  Roman  castle,  on  the  rugged  hill,  afterward 
the  stronghold  of  (^otmts,  where  Thomas  of  Calano  put  to  flight 
and  imprisoned  the  Imperial  troops  of  Frederick  II.  in  122:^; 
a1  Paterno  (memories  of  yet  another  CJerman  defeat)  tiothing 
renuiined  but  a  heap  of  white  dust  under  the  merciless  sun. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  hill  wa^ed  a  field  of  corn,  already  ripe, 
with  all  its  ears  full  and  heavy,  of  a  deeper  golden  color,  among 
which  there  blazed  forth  here  and  there  the  purple  poppies, 
redder  than  the  first  jet  of  blood  that  issues  from  the  se\ered 
artery  of  the  neck.  And  before  that  field  of  corn  onh'sone 
woman  was  stooi)ing.  drest  in  tnourning,  a  woman  all  in  black, 
with  suubiu-nt  face  and  sunbiu-ut  arms.  Subdued  by  neither 
death  nor  life,  she  cut  the  gi-ain  with  her  well-sharpened  sickle. 
Alone  she  did  the  work  of  ten  men,  l)ravely,  strongly,  uutiringl\ , 
admirable  as  the  soldiers  who  sang  in  the  ancietit  Church  of  the 
Victory,  before  going  to  the  battle  and  to  death. 

•'This  is  the  new  Italy;  these  are  the  great  visions,  the.so  are 
the  inspiring  examples  of  new  Italy 

"There  w^as  a  moment  in  Ital.\'s  history  when  the  harmony 
existing  between  her  substance  and  her  progeny  appeared  to  be 
marvelously  complete,  so  that  her  natural  forces  and  the  living 
work  of  her  sons  combined  in  an  indescribably  perfect  equilib- 
rium. .  .  .  This  harmony,  which  was  so  long  interrupted,  has 
to-day  reaflBrmed  itself." 


AMERICAN  "BLUFF"  IN  THE 
*' CROOK"  PLAY 

/^ AMERICA  seems  bound  to  be  judged  by  more  than  the 
/-A  ammunitions  she  is  furnishing  the  people  of  the  war- 
"^  -^  />one.  ,She  is  supplying  a  large  percentage  of  the  plays 
consumed  by  the  I.,oiulon  ])ublic,  and  her  measure  is  taken  ac- 
<!ordingly.  "A  round  of  present-day  American  plays  gives  one 
the  impression,"  says  the  critic  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (Lon- 
don), "that  the  brighter  manhood  of  the  American  nation  is 
entirely  composed  of  well-drest  'guys'  who  have  either  spent 
some  time  'in  the  pen'  or  are  i^reparing  to  do  so."  We  are.  it 
is  trtie,  absolved  from  the  responsibility  of  originating  the  crook- 
play,  if  given  the  dubious  credit  of  carrying  it  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficieuc\-.  The  English  critic  owns  that  it  is  "an  in- 
ternational ijroduct;  most  notably  an  English  one."  The  "Sil- 
ver King"  was  its  forebear,  and  "Raffles"  and  "Arsene  Lupin" 
gave  the  genre  a  great  vogue.  "But  it  is  the  American  play- 
goers who  have  turned  the  'crook'  into  a  cult.  They  have 
lived  on  him — eaten,  drimk,  and  breathed  him."  We  are  ana- 
lyzed thus: 

"Possibly  poverty  of  imagination  is  at  the  root  of  the  modern 
crime-play  in  general.  When  excitement  is  wanted  and  fanc> 
fails,  a  crime-play  is  the  ntost  elementary  logical  chance  for  a 
modern  drama.  It  is  the  obvious  social  vibration.  The  lower 
the  crime  and  the  higher  the  criminal,  the  more  vibrant,  pre- 
sumably, the  residt!  So  the  dress-shirt  goes  naturally  with  the 
'jimmy.'  The  yoimger  and  more  hurried  civilization  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  ruthlessly  scrambling  conditions  under  which  pop- 
ular plays  are  j^roduced  there,  may  answer  for  the  rest — so  far 
as  excitement  is  concerned. 

"But  the  real  essence  of  the  society  "crook,"  as  we  know  him 
now,  is  not  that  he  appears  in  a  crime-play.  Crime-plays  wo 
have  had  always  with  us,  both  plain  and  colored.  .  It  is  that  he 
is  the  villain  iti  the  hero's  place,  and  tlutt  he  has  the  sjmpathy 
of  the  audience.  It  is  a  matter  of  ideals.  What  are  we  really 
seeing  in  the  "(^rook'  play  is  the  death  of  heroism — of  the  old 
fiawless,  blue-eyed  heroism  of  melodrama.  The  \illaiu  is  now 
the  hero,  tho  his  black  mustaches  are  dipt  to  a  spot,  and  his 
'fierce  "Ha!  ha!'"  subdued  to  a  Chicago  whisper.  We  are,  so 
it  would  appear,  to  have  no  further  use  for  the  old  paragon  of 
all  the  virtues.  To  be  'inn — o — cent,'  even  of  the  vulgarest  of- 
fense, is  to  be  quite  vieux-jeu  these  times.     So  much  so  that  the 
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ponelusion  of  'The  Ware  Case" — representing,  as  it  does,  Fate's 
verj-  moderate  retribution  upon  a  murderer,  libertine,  and 
'double-lifer'  of  the  worst  description — was,  I  notice,  greeted 
by  a  bright  young  critic  as  an  'unhappy  ending.' 

"To  some  extent  there  may  be  good  in  this — (iomraon  sense, 
humanity,  a  sense  of  humor.  In  our  own  'crook'  plays  there  is 
nearly  always  an  attempt  at  least  to  introduce  some  genuinely 
worthy  qualities  in  the  'crook.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  good 
to  his  mother,  or  lends  a  trifle  to  a  damaged  acquaintance.  But 
with  the  American  'crook'  j)lays  one  sees  this  necessity  dwin- 
dling to  a  mere  convention.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  more  and 
more,  the  American  playgoer — to  judge  by  his  plays — takes  a 
joy  in  'crookery'  for  its  own  sake.  Not  that  he  has  any  real 
hankering  after  crime.  It  is  rather  because  the  'crook'  play 
happens  to  pro\  c  a  simple,  physical,  and  vivid  representation  of 
the  great  national  game  of  'bluff.'" 

So  imbued  is  the  foreign  mind  ^\^th  America's  devotion  to  the 
game  that  it  seems  to  figure  "bluff"  as  a  sort  of  "cricket." 
"Cricket,"  in  England,  means  much  more  than  a  bat,  a  ball,  and 
wickets;  and  Unt-le  Sam's  heart,  this  writer  is  forced  to  conclude, 
"will  forgive  practically  everything  in  the  man  who  can  'put  up 
a  firm  bluff.'" 

"More  probably  the  business  habit  of  a  business  nation.  In 
'Ready  Money,'  for  instance,  the  most  popular  character — so 
brilliantly  played  o\er  here  by  Mr.  Aynesworth — is  a  lifelong 
forger,  who  survives,  scatheless,  applauded,  and  unrepentant,  the 
'bluffer'  triumphant.  In  a  curious  way,  with  many  modern 
American  ])lays  one  gets  a  s^ense  that  the  plays  themselves  are 
"bluff."  The  time  when  we  used  to  get  plajs  of  sincere  expres- 
sion— 'Alabama,'  'Sue,'  'Arizona,'  'The  Great  Divide,'  even 
'Mrs.  Wiggs' — seems  to  have  slipt  away.  There  is  'Peg  o'  My 
Heart';  but,  then,  that  is  by  an  Knglishman.  Even  with  the 
acting  -the  masculine  acting,  at  any  rate — one  feels  this.  We 
are  getting  finely  competent,  forceful  work  from  the  new  Amer- 
icans, but  how  often  one  feels  that  there  is  no  real  heart  in  it! 
If  is  just  a  'firm  bluff.' 

"If  this  is  all  flial  a  nation  asks  from  the  stage,  the  'crook' 
play  becomes  inevitable;  and  that  is  not  all.  One  seems  to  see 
a  very  solid  reason  why  the  'movies'  should  have  proved  so 
much  more  successful  a  rival  to  the  theaters  in  America  tluiii 
they  have  here.  A  drama  without  ideals  —  or  with  one  fixt 
ideal  of  money-making  taken  for  granted — will  soon  get  beaten. 
If  it  is  just  lively  incident  and  'cute'  resource  that  are  needed, 
the  film  can  suggest  these  things  just  as  well  as  the  stage.  If 
can  even  sugg<'st  cut-and-dricd  humor  and  cul-and-dried  senti- 
ment almost  jis  effectively.  But  with  us  the  'crook'  play  craze 
is  not  likcix  1o  |)r()ve  all-sufTicing,  and  even  the  film  has  its 
drawbacks.  Our  itu;iginatioii  may  have  its  barren  spells,  but 
we  are  still  loo  nuich  a  nation  of  idealists  to  be  content  with 
"bluff."  And  \vc  are  still  too  much  stee|)ed  in  the  long  tradition 
of  art,  of  poetry,  of  l)eauly  of  word  and  of  thought,  to  be  complete 
victims  to  the  'screen.'" 


TORPEDOING  BERMARD  SHAW— After  all  the  fervent  ad- 
miration the  (lermans  have  shown  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  after 
all  the  applause  they  bestowed  upon  what  to  them  wa.s  his  espousal 
of  their  cause  in  the  |)resent  war,  the  German  submarine  has 
probably  unwittingly  created  a  casuis  belli  between  him  and  the 
German  Empire.  The  New  York  Revieiv  informs  us  that  the 
producing  house  of  Shuberts  has  a  contract  with  the  Irish 
dmmatist  for  a  new  play  to  be  jiresenteil  this  season.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  written  it  and  twi<-e  seen  a  version  dispatched  on  its  Ameri- 
••an  journey  only  to  hear  that  both  reached  a  quick  depository 
in  Davy  Jones's  hwker: 

"The  new  play,  with  the  contract,  started  westward  from 
Liverpool  first  on  the  Arnhir.  When  the  irrepressible  G.  B.  S. 
heard  the  sail  news  of  what  happened  to  that  liner,  and  its  mail- 
bags,  he  sat  down  to  his  trusty  typewriter  and  knocked  off 
another  script,  which  he  duly  deposited  in  the  Royal  Mail. 

'"Thfs  time  the  i)hiy  was  trusted  to  tin-  HisfHriati.  When 
Mr.  Shaw  was  informed  what  the  Teutonic  enemy  had  done  to 
the  Hixpirian,  he  set  to  work  again  on  another  copy  of  the  play, 
and  sent  the  Messrs.  Shubert  the  following  cablegram: 

■■'Torpedoed  jigain!  Third  edition  of  contract  and  script 
follows  by  Saturday's  mail.' 

"This  time  it  is  expected  that  the  play  will  leave  England  by 


an  American  liner,  thereby  increasing  its  chance  of  a  safe  and 
uneventful  voyage  to  its- destination. 

"The  Messrs.  Shubert  purpose  putting  the  play  into  rehearsal 
immediately  upon  receiving  it.  But  for  the  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  the  script  the  piece  would  now  be  almost  ready  for  production. 

•■The  title  and  the  character  of  the  pjay  have  not  yet  been 
divulged." 

SACRIFICES  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

A  TERRIBLE  TRIBUTE  is  being  exacted  from  French 
literature  by  the  war,  says  Pierre  Chavannes,  a  French 
-  writer,  who  is  moved  to  a  general  survey  by  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Paul  Acker,  the  famous  novelist.  There  is 
scarcely  a  week,  he  says,  in  which  some  new  name  is  not  added 
to  the  already  long  list.  No  doubt,  Germany-  and  Austria  could 
tell  a  similar  story,  if  they  would.  As  an  example,  the  French 
losses  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Revue  Critique  des  Livres  et  des 
Jdees  (Paris)  is  cited.  This  magazine  had  of  late  years  been 
"one  of  the  strongest  influences  which  have  shaped  the  intellec- 
tual youth."  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  thirty  of  its  editorial 
wTiters  were  called  to  the  colors.  "  Of  these,  eleven  have  been 
killed  and  eight  wounded,  while  two  are  missing — in  all,  twenty- 
one  out'of  thirty — and  this  was  before  the  last  fights  in  Artois 
and  the  Argonne!"  Mr.  A.  F.  Sanborn  decflares  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  that  more  than  a  hundred  French  men  of  letters  are 
reported  to  have  been  killed  at  the  front  during  the  first  year  of 
the  w^ar. 

In  The  New  Statesman  (London)  ^Ir.  Chavannes  exclaims  that 
"one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  history  of  French  literature 
is  being  written  to-day  in  letters  of  blood;  'intellectuals'  and 
WTiters  of  all  opinions  are  on  the  firing-line."     Fiu"ther: 

"They  are  doing  their  duty,  inspiring  others  with  their  cour- 
age; and  some  of  them,  as  is  known,  have  died  with  a  sublime 
and  simple  heroism.  They  have  laid  down  their  lives  quietly 
and  glaclly  for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  the  culture  which 
have  nourished  them,  some  of  them  harking  back  to  the  past, 
others  saluting  the  future.  But  Avhat  a  frightful  catastrophe! 
Charles  Peguy,  Louis  Pergaud,  E.  Psichari,  Alain-Foiu-nier, 
Pierre  GilV)ert,  Leon  Bonneff,  Fran(,'ois  Laurentie.  Robert  d'Hu- 
mieres.  Art  Roe.  Emile  Despax,  du  Frt>snois,  and  many  others! 
We  shall  never  know  what  aspirations  and  what  treasures  have 
gone  with  them.  Take  Alaiu-Fournier,  for  example.  His  first 
novel.  'I^e  Grand  Meaulnes,'  which  so  strangely  blended  actu- 
ality and  dream,  stamped  him  as  a  fine,  perhai)s  as  a  great 
writer.  But  more  has  been  said  of  two  of  the  others:  Psichari 
and  Peguy.  each  of  whom  in  his  own  way  has  illustrated  in  his 
])ers()n  tlie  si)irifual  and  intellectual  change  that  had  come  over 
a  part  of  France  before  the  war." 

The  special  case  of  Ernest  Psichari  is  chosen  because  he  was 
"a  perfect  type  of  what  they  call  'la  jean  esse  noiweUe,'"  and 
illustrated  "excellently  the  state  of  mind  of  those  young  men 
who  had  traveled  in  Germany  or  had  Vjeen  awakened  from  their 
intellectual  diversions  ])y  the  thunderbolt  of  Tangier  or  the 
threats  of  Germany."  Through  this  type  the  writer  shows  how  f 
"the  war  had  afl'ected  the  soul  of  France  before  it  had  begun; 
it  had  stimulated  the  sort  of  return  upon  oneself,  that  reac- 
tion, that  instructive  assumption  of  a  defensive  attitude,  which 
is  taken  by  men  who  are  threatened  by  a  mortal  blow."  Wo 
read  then: 

"Ernest  Psichari  .  .  .  was  the  eldest  of  the  grandsons  of 
Renan,  whose  Christian  name  he  bore,  and  he  was  born  among 
the  upper,  highly  educated  and  republican,  bourgeoisie.  He 
early  threw  up  a  literary  career  for  'action,'  and,  faithful  to  a 
strong  French  tradition,  sought  the  life  of  action  in  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  He  got  himself  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  it  was 
when  he  came  back  from  the  ISIoroccan  campaign  that  he  wrote 
that  'Appel  des  Arraes'  which  made  his  name  and  disputed  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Litterature  with  the  work  of  Roniain  Rolland. 
In  France  literary  events  easily  become  social,  and  even  polit- 
ical, events.  Two  opposed  spirits,  two  conflicting  political 
schemes  of  things,  were  here  face  to  face;  and  every  one  real- 
ized it.     On  one  hand  was  Remain  Rolland,  the  musical  spirit. 
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NEPTUNE  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 
The  tourist  in  Italy  will  now  find  most  of  the  public  works  of  art  shrouded  like  this  fountain  at  Bologna. 


essentiallj^  interuatioualist  and  humane,  sharing  in  several  cul- 
tures, an  individualist  and  a  revolutionary,  religiously  inclined 
but  free  from  dogmas  or  exact  creeds,  who  had  begun  as  an 
author  with  the  plays  about  the  revolution,  and  had  continued 
with  the  dozen  or  so  volumes  of  'Jean  Christophe' — who,  with 
his  sensibility,  is  as  much  Germanic  and  Swiss  as  he  is  French. 
On  the  other  hand  was  Psichari,  a  logician,  a  nationalist,  a  sol- 
dier, liking  even  the  limitations  of  nationalism,  rather  a  Catholic 
than  a  Christian,  and  liking  also  the  restrictions  and  the  disci- 
plines of  Catholicism.  He  foresaw  and  hailed  the  'holy'  war 
'which  would  medicine  our  sick  hearts.'  His  book  told  the 
story  of  a  son  brought  up  on  democratic  anarchism  who,  under 
the  healthy  influences  of  militarj'  life,  returned  to  political  or- 
thodoxy and  traditional  religion.  Psichari  himself,  it  is  said, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  holy  orders  when  the  war  broke  out. 
He  died  nobly  the  death  he  asked  for,  at  Virton,  in  Belgium, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great  retreat.  His  battery  had  been 
ordered  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  whilst  the  army  was  falling 
back.  They  were  expected  to  hold  their  ground  for  a  few  hours, 
and  they  did  so  for  a  whole  day;  and  when  the  last  shell  had 
been  spent,  officer  and  gunners  were  killed  on  the  guns  they 
had  rendered  unusable." 

For  an  ac-eount  of  Paul  Acker  we  turn  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  ar- 
ticle in  The  Tramcripl.  This  wTiter  was  a  native  of  Zaberne,  in 
Alsace,  the  town  famous  for  the  affair  of  the  German  lieutenant 
who  slashed  a  crippled  cobbler.  He  was  forty-one  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  \\Titer  of  many  novels,  chief  of  which  are  "Le 
Soldat  Bernard"  and  " Les  Exiles."  These  books  occupy  a  high 
place  in  "the  literary  movement  which  prepared  young  France 
to  play  effectively  its  role  in  the  great  world-drama  now  being 
enacted . "     We  read : 

"A  few  days  before  his  death  he  visited  Paris.  'It  is  little 
more  than  a  week,'  says  a  friend  upon  whom  he  called,  'since 
Paul  came  to  shake  hands  with  me.  It  was  his  first  absence 
from  his  post  of  Rechesy.  He  brought  with  him  that  "air  of 
the  front,"  which  appears  so  pure  and  so  good  to  breathe  to 
those  who  are  remote  therefrom.  His  whole  being  exprest 
joy  in  participating  in  the  task  of  Hberation,  and  radiated  the 
certainty  of  victory.     This  attitude  was  so  striking  that  I  called 


his  attention  to  it.  And  he  replied  that  he  had  never  lived 
more  luminous  hours  than  those  he  was  then  living.' 

"He  also  visited,  in  the  course  of  this  Parisian  sojourn,  the 
hospital  of  which  his  literary  colleague,  Maurice  Barres,  is  the 
president,  and  presented  several  copies  of  'Le  Soldat  Bernard' 
to  the  inmates.  The  latter  sent  him  letters  of  thanks,  to  one 
of  which  he  replied:  'I  received  your  letter  and  those  of  your 
comrades  on  the  eve  of  my  return  to  Alsace.  I  should  like  to 
reply  to  each  one  personally,  but  as  I  can't  do  that  I  beg 
to  tell  all  your  comrades  how  glad  I  am  if  I  have  been  able  to 
give  them  a  little  pleasure.  You  are  all  of  you  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  France  has  produced  in  her  history.  When  I  said 
to  you  "I  am  your  brother  and  your  friend,"  I  spoke  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  If  ever,  after  the  war,  I  can  be  useful 
to  you  in  any  way,  don't  fail  to  let  me  know.  I  Mill  do  every- 
thing I  can.  Make  this  plain  to  your  comrades.  I  am  taking 
your  letter  with  me  into  Alsace.  I  am  sure  it  will  bring  me 
luck.     I  press  your  hands  most  affectionately'.' 

"General  Cherfils  (military  critic  of  the  £cho  de  Paris  and  an 
officer  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded)  writes:  'I  had 
met  Paul  Acker  two  or  three  times;  and  this  was  enough  to  be 
seduced  by  the  charming  frankness  and  enthusiasm  of  this  ar- 
dent soul.  A  short  time  ago  he  took  my  hand  to  place  therein 
an  offering  for  our  mutilated.  In  this  connection  he  sent  me  a 
brief  but  vibrant  note  which  I  transcribe  herewith,  for  no  parcel 
of  the  thought  of  him  who  WTote  "Le  Soldat  Bernard."  and  upon 
whom  death  has  just  conferred  the  majesty  of  sacrifice,  can  be 
indifferent  to  us: 

"'"I  spent  yesterday  at  Vieil  Armand  (Hartmannsweilerkopf). 
You  risk  nothing  in  affirming,  despite  the  recitals  of  the  German 
press,  that  we  have  a  good  grip  on  it.  I  speak  of  that  which 
I  have  seen  with  mj'  own  eyes.  I  also  saw  there  a  magnificent 
picture  of  France,  the  actiAdty  of  an  ant-hill  in  a  disemboweled 
and  ravaged  soil,  where  the  few  trees  that  remain  standing  have 
the  air  of  broomsticks;  a  chaotic  spectacle  that  recalls  the  Cata^ 
combs,  not  only  because  of  the  upturned  earth  but  because  of 
the  tranquil  asceticism  of  the  men.  If  I  were  not  a  soldier.  I 
should  have  liked  to  send  a  page  about  it  to  the  ficho;  but  I 
wish  to  be  only  a  soldier. 

.  "'"My  general,  \detory  is  certain:  France  in  the  Army  is 
more  beautiful  than  she  ever  was  before.  So  beautiful  that  one 
fairly  sheds  tears  of  joy  and  admiration!"'" 


AMERICA'S  RED  CROSS  IN  EUROPE 


TIIK  YEAR'S  WORK  of  the  American  R,hI  Cross  on  tlif 
Kiiropt'un  ba  ttlt-Htkls  totals  an  t-xpendiliire  of  %;2, 000,000, 
at  the  ratf  of  Sfi.OOO  a  day.  This  amount,  "gleaned  in 
••its  and  hamlet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paeifie,"  says  Mr. 
Sherman   Montrose  C'raiger.  "has  been  wholly  spent   to  lessen 


thi-  sniTcrin*;  of  lUv  KiiHaiil  imn  who  lune  fallen  on  the  field  of 
lionor  in  Kran<-e,  (lerrnaiiN,  Mi-lffinni,  Atistria,  and  Russia,  and 
to  sui<-(,r  the  nnfortnn.iU  in  devastated  Flanders  and  typhus- 
ridden  Serv-ia."  The  reeord  achieved  by  this  organixution,  he  con- 
tinues in  the  Boston  Tninsni {il,  is  "without  j)arallel  in  the 
realm  of  >,'ood  works,  and  for  ni!in>  decades  will  be  the  marvel 
of  this  jreneral ion's  children. '"  At  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  in 
Aiij^ust.  I  he  .\niericjin  Red  Cross  t«'iidere<l  its  services  to  tin- 
\arious  countries  involved,  compri.sing  the  work  of  surgeons 
and  nnrs<'s  together  with  supplies  .-tnd  rrpiipment  for  hospitals, 
incliidinir  ontHls  for  sterili/.iiinn. 

"Tlie  olTer  was  gralefniix  ;i<cepied.  wherenpon  Conirress  con- 
M-nled  to  pass  an  act  anlhori/.inir  the  society  to  lake  over  a  sliip, 
under  our  own  registry  and  tlair.  In  answer  t<»  an  appeal  made 
ui  llie  press  cann-  \\u\  prolTer  of  a  llamburg-AnuTican  steamer. 
and  it  was  aecept*^!  and  .'harlered  as  the  Red-Cross  relief-ship. 
IVe|)ara1i<>ns  were  hurriedly  made  for  its  otlicering  and  littint: 
out,  .SIO.(II)I)  worth  of  absorbent  cotton,  gauze,  and  other  <\\\^- 
plies  being  taken  aboanl  at  Xew  York. 

"As  illustrative  of  tjie  tlioroughness  of  the  soci»-ty's  oruani/.a- 
t  ion-met  hods,  sixty  of  the  ntu-s4's  and  surgeons,  comprising  Units 
I)  and  F'\  wen-  laiuhtl  in  England,  as  originally  planned,  at  the 
eiui  of  September. 

"Ihuler  Miss  Lucy  Minnigrode,  as  supervisor,  the  nurses  for 
Russia,  comprising  Unit  C,  journeyed  by  train  to  London  and 


Dundee,  sailing  fron\  the  latter  point,  October  2,  for  Bergen,  and 

going  thence  to  Stockholm  and  Petrograd  by  rail. 

"From    Portsmouth,    England,    the    Red    Cj'oss   landed    the 

niu'ses  in  Units  A  and  B  in  France,  as  well  as  the  supplies  for 

the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  in  Paris. 

"On  October  10  the  sections  for  Germany  and  Austria  were 

put  ashore  at  Rotterdam,  and 
traveled  by  rail  \  ia  Berlin.  Unit 
Ci.  which  was  ordered  to  Kosel. 
in  (ierman  Silesia,  was  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Rial  F.  Bradbmy.  who 
was  given  a  liospital -building 
accommodating  100  with  a  first- 
ciass  operating-room. 

"From  Berlin  the  nurses  for 
Austria  were  ordered  to  Vienna 
and  Budapest,  respectively,  the 
former  receiving  Unit  K,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Cary  A. 
Snoddy,  and  the  latter  Unit  E. 
with  Dr.  Charles  E.  MacDonald 
in  charge. 

"Tht^  Servian  unit  of  !;"»  per- 
sons left  New  'i'ork  on  a  Greek 
steamer. 

"To  send  these  171  surgeons 
and  nurses  abroad,  with  ade- 
cpuite  equipment,  uniforms,  and 
other  necessities;  to  |)ay  their 
lra\(>ling-(\\pen.ses  by  land  and 
sea  both  in  this  country  and 
Etirope.  including  salaries  of 
■■^•iO  a  month  for  the  nurses  and 
SRiC)  to  ^2'A)  for  the  surgeons; 
and  to  bring  them  home  to  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  six 
uionlhs.  cost  about  $1,200  per 
cupila,  including  the  cost  of 
the  Red  Cro.s.s,  the  relief -shij) 
on  which  tliey  sailed,  a  total  of 
."<20.").(t00." 


Some   idea  of   the  work  done 
during  the    period  of  the  ensu- 
ing year  ma\     be   gained    from 
summary  of  services  rendered  to  each   of   the   belligerent 


this 
countries 


Shipments 

Austria 11 

Hcliiiurn 12 

Kngland 1.3 

Frano<> ....'.  24 


ticrmany 

Itril.v 

Moiitoiiegro. 

Poland 

Kus>;ia 

s«'r\-ia 

Turkey 


,S 
2 

1 
9 

S 


Vnho 

S97.08:< 
96.708 
S7.84;-, 

■J  16.1 5.") 

1S2.79.-. 

14,4.')1 

I. '5. .520 

7.200 

S9.61.S 

i:i0.867 
t2..'>3G 


The  cargoes,  says  Miss  Boardman,  chau-num  ol  the  xVational 
Relief  Board  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  comprised  almost 
every  conceivalile  thing  whidi  covdd  give  comfort  to  the  sick 
and  wounded: 

"For  example,  over  1(),(K«).000  cigarets  reached  us  for  (he 
Allies  and  Cnrman-A(istrian  armies. 

"More  than  a  million  yards  of  gauze  ha\e  been  contributed, 
211,000  hospital  uniforms,  over  a  million  surgical  dressings 
•U ,000  pounds  of  anesthetic,  Sn2,000  pounds  of  .-otton,  ab.sor- 
l)ent  and  otherwise,  20!»,000  articles  of  clothing  for  refugees,  70 
<-ases  of  typhoid  and  tetanus  antitoxin.  10,000  smallpox-vaccine 
tuj3e.s.  2il,000  mulHers.and  28,000  pairs  of  socks. 

"Money  was  donated  for  the  sanitarv  commission  which  wcmiI 
mto  the  Balkan  Slates  to  fight  typhus.  We  purchased  and 
slupped  great  quantities  of  supplies  for  them,  including  358,000 
pounds  of  sulfur,  700,000   biehlorid    tablets,   7,000   gallons   of 
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kerosene  to  use  iu  spraying  for  the  destruction  of  typlius-earry- 
ing  \ermin,  5,600  pounds  of  formaldohyd,  12,200  doses  of  chol- 
era vaccine,  500  whitewash-brushes,  3,000  rolls  of  ribbon-papei-, 
lo  be  used  in  pasting  windows  to  make  rooms  air-tight  for 
fumigation,  hundreds  of  barrels  of  old  flour  for  making  paste, 
many  spra>  -pumps,  35,000  gallons  of  phinotas  oil,  70  bathtubs, 
50  step-ladders,  and  II  automobile-trucks." 

Miss  Boardman,  who  not  only  had  the  oversight  of  this  work, 
but  also  had  a  gi*eat  deal  to  do  with  raising  the  funds  needed, 
is  quoted  as  saying  further: 

"The  entire  country  has  responded  wonderfully,  not  only  witli 
supplies,  but  in  money.  The  early  contributors  were  people  of 
great  wealtli,  but  gradually  all  classes  have  been  stirred  to  glAc. 
We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  talmlate  the  States  as  to  generos- 
ity, but  New  York,  of  coiu'se,  leads  in  donations  of  money — 
.«500,000  or  more. 

"Of  the  designated  funds  which  we  have  distributed,  those  to 
be  sent  to  and  spent  in  and  for  Germany  have  been  in  excess  of 
all  others.  My  estimate  is  that  the  Germans  in  this  countrj- 
have  gi\en  not  less  than  two  millions  direct  for  relief  in  their 
Fatherland,  and  in  one  respect  this  must  be  classed  as  an 
American  contribution. 

"We  have  spent  o\er  a  million  dollars  in  aetual  i-ash  for 
Belgium,  and  about  half  as  much  more  for  the  other  fighting 
nations  in  Kuroi^c." 

As  a  i>reliminary  note  to  the  article  on  the  Red-Cross  work 
Miss  Boardman  contributes  these  paragraphs  over  her  own 
signature: 

"These  are  days  iu  which  one  hears  much  of  preparedness  for 
war.  In  the  consideration  of  such  measures  the  preparedness  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  should  play  no  small  part,  but 
preparation  for  the  efficient  fulfilmeut  of  this"  special  duty  must 
uot  mean  a  sentimental,  sensational  enthusiasm  born  of  a  pass- 
ing excitement,  but  a  comprehensive,  properly  regulated  and 
trained  permanent  organization.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
because  the  prixnleges  and  protection  given  by  the  Red  Cross 
under  the  treaty  of  Geneva  require  it,  volunteer-aid  in  time 
of  war  must  come  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Amei-- 
i?an  Red  Cross,  which  by  act  of  Congress  was  constituted,  undei- 
I  he  treaty,  theofttcial  Governmental  organization  for  this  purpose. 
By  Presidential  proclamation,  and  by  regulation  issued  by 
the  War  and  .Xa\T  departments,  attention  has  been  called  to 
this  fact. 

"No  group  of  iudi\iduals  is  permitted  to  organize  an  arm\ 
corps  or  equip  a  battle-ship  to  fight  independently.  War,  under 
such  conditions,  would  be  chaotic,  impossible,  and  lead  to  cer- 
tain defeat;  therefore,  just  as  the  fighting  forces  must  be  under 
the  centralized  direction  and  control  of  the  CJovernment  de- 
partments, so  must  the  volunteer-aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  war  he  under  t  he  official  American  Red  Cross,  of  whose  war- 
lelief  lioard  the  surgeon-generals  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  the 
respective  chairman  and  Adce-c  hair  man. 

"The  experience  of  the  present  European  War  has  proved 
what  common  sense  dictates— that  where  the  volunteer-relief  has 
been  under  a  strong  national  Red  Ooss  it  has  proved  successful; 
but  where  divided  under  various  disconnected  societies  it  has 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  unfortunate  victims  of  such  an  unwise 
svstem  have  suffered  the  pitiful  consequences." 


"The  working-plan  of  the  Medical  Board  contemplates  the 
mastery  of  all  existing  data.  From  the  United  States  Mission 
Boards  the  name,  educational  qualifications,  location,  and 
statistics  of  annual  work  of  every  medical  missionary  in  China 
will  be  obtained;  on  a  map  will  be  marked  every  medical  station. 
All  foreign-mission  boards  will  be  asked  for  the  same  data." 


MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CHINA— China  has  the 
prospect  of  becoming  the  best-medicined  nation  in  the  world, 
.according  to  recent  proposals  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
The  plans  just  published  by  the  Foundation,  .says  the  New  York 
Times,  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  medical  school  for 
the  training  of  native  physicians  in  one  of  the  larger  provinces, 
with  numerous  branch  hospitals  and  medical-supply  stations. 
There  will  also  be  a  training-school  for  native  nurses.     We  read: 

••  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1913  that,  the  Trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion became  convanced  that  the  gi-eatest  need  of  the  C^imese 
people  was  an  adequate  system  of  medicme.  In  F ebruary,  1914, 
a  .-ommission  was  appointed  to  draft  a  system  of  public  and  per- 
gonal hvgiene  for  China.  The  commission  met  m  Pekmg  May  1 . 
1914  and  '^pent  four  months  iu  conference  with  missionaries 
•md  Government  officials,  and  in  an  inspection  of  the  existing 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries. 


AN  AUSTRIAN  PRIEST  ON  LOUVAIN 

THE  LOUVAIN  QUESTION  apparently  will  not  down. 
Tho  a  year  has  passed,  it  still  is  discust,  the  prob- 
lem being  whether  a  plot  existed  among  the  citizens 
for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  armj-  of  occupation,  thus  leading 
to  the  ravage  of  the  town,  or  whetliei-  these  raxages  were  an 
example  of  "f rightfulness."  The  latest  contributor  to  the  ques- 
tion is  an  Austrian  priest,  whose  report  has  been  printed  in  full 
in  the  leading  Catholic  pai)er  of  Holland,  Di  Tijd,  well  known 
for  its  strict  neutrality.  A  translation  of  the  document  from 
which  we  quote  appears  in  The  Tablet  (Catholic,  London).  The 
findings  of  this  Teutonic  priest  are  widelj-  at  variance  witli 
those  of  man  J'  German  apologists.  The  Tablet  points  out  that 
the  judgment  pas.sed  by  the  German  hierarchy  was  founded  on 
facts  arrayed  in  the  <;ensored  press  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
"The.\-  belie\ed  in  the  monstrous  charges  brought  against  the 
citizens  of  Louvain,  because  no  other  cause  of  those  dreadful 
happenings  was  suggested  to  them."  And,  adds  The  Tablet,  "in 
the  absence  of  any  other  som'ce  of  information,  any  other  pa- 
triotic clergy  would  ha\e  done  the  same."  When  they  began 
to  suspe('t,  they  hastened  to  get  the  truth.  The  German  Cath- 
olic Pax-Information  Bureau  "succeeded  in  restoring  the  good 
name  of  the  brave  pastors  of  Belgium."  The  Austrian  priest,  it 
seems,  was  entrusted  with  "a  .semiofficial  mission  to  inquire 
about  Louvain."  He  declares  that  before  his  \-isit  to  Louvain 
he  quite  honestly  held  the  opinions  given  in  "Die  Belgischen 
Greueltaten,"  Strautz's  "Die  Eroberung  Belgiens,"  and  the 
German  White  Book.     Then — 

"Owing  to  extraordinarily  favorable  circumstances,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  spending  some  time  in  all  circles  in  Louvain. 
I  spoke  with  very  many  citizens  of  the  town.  1  noticed  that  in 
the  beginning  of  their  conversations  they  were  rather  suspicious 
before  strangers,  and  that  they  commenced  to  speak  out  only 
after  it  was  dear  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  I  believe  that 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  that  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment. I  spoke  wath  members  of  the  lower  classes:  some  were 
calm,  some  excited;  with  men  and  women.  I  spoke  with,  fair- 
minded  people  of  the  middle  clas.ses,  with  the  '  petit  s  bourgeois,' 
with  shopkeepers,  with  publicans,  with  commercial  people.  1 
spoke  with  doctors,  professors  of  the  University,  the  Chief  of 
Police,  the  acting  Burgomaster.  I  spoke  with  lay  brothers  of 
various  religious  houses,  with  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  both 
secular  and  i-egular.  .VU  that  in  Louvain.  Then  1  had  an  au- 
dience of  his  EmineiK-e  Cardinal  Mercier,  who,  perhaps  more 
than  any  one,  is  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment  about  tliis 
complicated  question,  owing  to  a  personally  instituted  inquiry, 
and  to  the  resulting  material,  most  important  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  qualitj'.  And  what  is  the  effect?  After  I  had 
insisted  time  after  time  that  they  should  honestly'  tell  me  the 
truth,  I  heard  the  same  reply  every  time:  '1  have  heard  noth- 
ing of  any  plot;  I  do  not  know  any  ease  of  a  civilian  shooting.' 
There  was  one  exception.  A  lay  brother  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  a  conversation  t)etween  two  workmen,  one  of  whom  said 
to  the  other,  '1  shot  down  a  German  officer.'  Whether  that  is 
true,  and,  if  true,  under  what  circumstances,  he  could  not  tell 
me.      I  report  it,  because  1  intend  to  report  everything." 

The  Chief  of  Police  declared  on  his  honor  that  "all  the  civil- 
ians had  given  up  their  arms  to  an  extent  that  was  almost 
comical  were  the  matter  not  so  serious,  for  these  'arms'  in- 
cluded old  weapons,  the  most  impossible  muskets,  worn-out 
swords,  e\en  razors."  Louvain's  inhabitants  are  descrilied  as 
■■faint-heai'ted."      Hence,  asks  the  Austrian  priest: 

"Is  it  possible  that  there  existed  in  Louvain  a  well-organized 
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plot,  with  ramifir-ations  throughout  tin-  whole  town,  a  phjl  to 
surprizf  the  German  oe<-ui)ation  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  2o, 
and  that  that  plot  was  carried  out  by  a  surprize  atta^-k  on  the 
l)art  of  the  civilians,  whieli  'developed  into  a  fight  lasting  nearly 
twenty-four  hours';  that  that  plot  was  worked  in  connection 
with  a  sortie  of  the  Belgian  troops  from  Ant wer])— while  fl  say) 
all  the  time  not  even  the  Burgomaster,  nor  tiie  Chief  of  Police, 
nor  the  Rector  of  the  University,  nor  the  University  professors, 
nor  the  lower  and  higher  secular  and  regular  clergy — who  mo\e 
familiarly  among  all  classes  of  the  peoi)le — nor  noteworthy  and 
ordinary    citizens    whom    1    questioned,   should  know  the  least 

thing  about  it? 

'But  if  that  is  not  possible,  could  the  German  military  aii- 
tliorities  ha\e  knowledge  of  such  a  plot;  nay,  could  they  j)unisli 
the  execution  of  a  i)lot  that  was  nowhere  known  to  exist;  could 
they  punish  it.  not  in  a  momentary  outburst  of  pa.ssion,  or  in  a 
state  of  drunken  ma<lness.  or  by  some  fatal  blunder,  but  witli 
a  chastisement  lasting  se\fral  days,  from  Tuesday  till  Friday; 
a  «'hastisement  so  cruel,  harsh,  and  cynical  that  I  could  never 
have  conceived  the  fJerman  Army,  for  which  I  had  always  the 
highest  esteem,  lieing  guilty  of  such  things?  Nevertheless,  that 
is  what  the  Germans  achieved.     I  nmst  confess  it." 

The  "bliiiHlcr  or  crinu"  known  to  most  of  the  world  now  is 
IJHis  rehearsed  by  tiic  investigator: 

"Tile  following  are  facts:  That  between  7  and  T.'M)  i>.m.  of 
August  '2.'>  the  alarm  was  sounded;  that  at  S  i'.m.,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  as  if  by  command,  there  were  shooting,  and 
then,  very  soon,  burning;  that  among  the  Germans  in  the  town, 
and  also  among  the  civilians,  the  opinion  existed  with  many 
)jeople  that  the  French  (or  the  Knglish)  were  approaching  from 
the  direction  of  Mechlin,  where  the  Gernuins  had  b^-en  repulsed; 
that  the  (ierman  troops  in  U)U\ain  tired  upon  the  repulsed  Ger- 
man troops,  thinking  that  they  were  enemy  troops;  that,  while 
it  was  still  night,  and  later  on.  German  soldiers  fired  upon  one 
another.  All  liiis  1  learned  from  a  great  number  of  eye-wit- 
nesses who  are,  in  my  oi)inion.  above  all  suspicion.  Moreover, 
the  siu'gical  examination  corroborates  this:  in  none  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  was  any  non-(ierman  bullet  found.  Was 
every thiii'r,  then,  the  result  of  some  bhnider?  According  to 
some  (Jerman  soldiers,  yes.  When  they  saw  that  no  enemy 
came,  and  that  therefore  no  enemy  had  fired  upon  them,  they 
concluded  tliat  civiliatis  must  have  fired.  And  this  com-hision 
is  ccrtainlx  justilied  b_\  the  mentality  of  the  (Jerman  soldiers 
at  the  lime,  and  so  far  excusable.  It  is  certain  that  even  higher 
(itticers  sincerely-  belie\ed  that  iMsilians  had  opened  fire.  But 
it  is  e(|nall\'  certain  that  sohliers,  and  also  oHicers.  lia\e  falsel_\ 
and  wickedly  a<'cu.sed  civilians  of  po.ssessing  weapons  which  they 
did  not  possess,  and  of  havinu'  fired  shots  which  tliev  themselves 
ha<l  tired." 

The  story  in  detail  is  then  given  in  the  words  of  several  eye- 
witnes.ses,  one  of  I  hem  a  parish  priest,  a  "thoughtful  and  self- 
j)OS.sest  man.  who  iiimself  has  already  refuted  a  gra\e  acciisjitiim 
nuule  against  the  Germans."  l''rom  Ww  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nes.ses  he  concludes  that  ■■l)lunder"  does  not  solve  the  question: 

"Because,  if  this  were  oidy  a  case  of  blunder.  wh.\  did  the 
Germans  not  cease  from  shooting,  burning;,  and  plundering 
(phnidering  on  a  large  scah-  took  place  under  the  eyes  of  of- 
ficers, .so  Father  Claes  declaa's)  after  tiie  blunder  was  dis- 
i-overed?  They  continued  for  days.  Can  we  suppose  that  the 
I'hief  onicers  commanding  were  persuaded  that  the  ci\  ilians  had 
been  shooting,  and  that  they  informed  their  superior  ollicers  of 
the  fa<-t,  adding  that  otticers,  even  one  of  the  highest,  had  been 
killed?  Gan  we  suppose,  then,  that  the  order  to  destroy  l>ou- 
vain  i-aine  from  the  highest   quarters?     And  was  that   order  to 

1 arried  out,  even  after  the  mistake  was  discovered,  in  order 

to  sav«*  the  'honor'  of  the  CSerman  Army?  I  know  that  I.  who, 
when  on  my  journey  to  L<ni\ain.  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  (Ierman  \<>rsion.  am  pn»p<>sing  a  terrible  question;  but, 
truly,  I  can  not   |)ropose  it  in  any  other  way 

"1  shall  here  nn-ntion  one  more  incipient,  which  1  learned  from 
:i  Dutch  correspondent,  a  responsible  man.  iuime<l  (irondijs. 
On  the  morning  of  Weilnesday.  August  Jti.  this  gentleman  came 
to  the  town  hall  of  Louvain  t»)  show  his  pa.ssport,  and  there 
heard  the  following  address:  'Soldiers,  we  have  sprea<l  terror 
Ix'fore  us.  and  ev  erv  where  we  have  heavily  ])nnished  the 
civil  poj)ulation.  But  we  must  do  more.  We  must  destroy  a 
large  town.' 

"This  same  gentleman  in  his  book,  '  Een  Xedcrlander  in  ge- 
leisterd  Belgie,'  i.e.,  'A  Dutchinau  in  Martyred  Belgium,'  seems 


to  admit  that  the  military  governor  is  guiltless  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Louvain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  lay  the  blame  on  individuals.  We  shall  let  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves 

"On  the  morning  of  ZMouday,  August  24,  the  Surgeon-in- 
Chief,  Dr.  Tenzler,  came  from  Tieneu  to  Louvain  to  inspect  the 
hospitals.  After  his  inquiry  was  completed,  he  showed  himself 
\ery  well  satisfied,  and  admitted  that  everything  was  being 
managed  according  to  strict  regulations.  The  same  Monday 
a  new  German  amliulanee  staff  was  drafted  in.  And  now  what 
happened?  Al)out  noon,  the  same  ^Monday,  orders  came  to  re- 
move all  the  German  wounded  from  the  civil  and  military  hos- 
pitals, and  to  eonvej-  them  to  another  place  (to  Tienen?).  That 
was  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  the  burning  began.  Tn  the  house 
of  Notary  X.,  on  Tuesday,  two  officers  were  at  supper.  The 
alarm  was  sounded.  The  officers  w'arued  their  host  to  remain 
indoors,  because  terrible  things  were  going  to  happen.  [U  is 
not  quite  certain  what  they  said  cxaclly.)  Other  officers,  stay- 
ing with  Professor  iMichotte,  hearing  the  alarm,  exclaimed, 
'Poor  people!'  Officers  who  were  l>illeted  upon  Professor  Frat- 
teur  burst  into  tears  when  the  alarm  was  sounded.  A  priest, 
living  at  X..  near  Louvain,  had  officers  quartered  on  him.  One 
of  them  said  to  him  three  days  before  the  burning:  '  Louvain, 
too,  will  not  he  standing  much  longer.'  The  ])riest  was  terri- 
fied, and  sought  to  learn  more,  but  could- extract  no  further 
information.  On  the  following  day  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Lou- 
vain to  ask  about  his  relations,  and  the  answer  was  brought 
back,  'In  Louvain  all  is  quiet."  Then  followed  the  third  day, 
the  fatal  2oth.  In  a  certain  cafe  in  the  Slatiestraat  a  number  of 
officers  were  billeted.  The  brother  of  the  proprietor  of  this  cafe 
met,  during  th<>se  days,  among  these  officers  an  old  business 
friend.  Tliey  li\e(l  there  on  the  best  of  terms.  On  Tucs(la\-, 
the  2oth,  during  supper,  the  officer  was  summoned  from  the 
room.  He  came  back  very  much  perturbed,  and  warned  his 
friends  against  the  coming  days.  Then  all  the  officers  left  and 
shortly  afterward  the  orderlies  came  for  their  belongings.  It 
was  about  half-past  seven.  The  same  evening,  during  the  ter- 
rible happenings,  soldiers  came  into  the  cafe  and  carried  off  all 
the  family  in  handcutTs  to  the  station.  The  above-mentioned 
otficer  sent  his  orderly  to  look  after  the  family,  and  eventually 
to  take  care  of  them. 

"I  conclude  these  details  here,  altho  there  were  nianv  other 
significant  forewarnings  of  this  kind.  That  an  order  was 
giv  en  to  destroy  the  town,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it.  is  proved 
be\()nd  all  doubt  as  far  as  1  am  concerned.  I  know  a  man  who 
saw  in  the  hand  of  an  officer  a  map  of  Louvain  with  the  parts 
to  be  laid  waste  marked  upon  it.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
was  liurned  by  design,  and  was  set  on  fire  before  the  stuTounding 
buildings 

"1  can  understand  that  soldiers  engaged  in  warfare,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  fanatical  anticlericals,  and  com- 
mitted indescribable  excesses  of  drunkenness  (altho  some 
of  them  were  not  drunk,  but  quite  masters  of  themselves) — I 
can  imderstand  (,1  sayj  that  such  elements  (it  is  said,  I  do  not 
iuiovv  with  what  truth,  that  the.se  troops  were  the  most  de- 
graded in  all  the  German  Emi)ire)  burned  and  i)lundered  far 
more  than  they  were  ordered  to  by  their  military  authority, 
and  at  a  given  moment  could  not  be  reduced  to  discipline. 
But  still,  putting  aside  the  j)rin(iple.  'CnuKO  niasac  est  caima 
r;iiiiiati,'  wliich  1  do  not  wish  to  ap])!y  here,  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: How  was  it  that  the  German  military  authority  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  town  hall,  and  how  was  it  that  the  whole 
of  the  suburb  of  H«'verle.  with  the  estate  of  the  '(ierman'  Duke 
of  Arenberg,  was  spared?  This  proves  that  restraint  was 
maintained  just  where  it  was  necessary.  To  attempt  any  ex- 
I)lanation  of  these  things,  whether  from  a  strategical,  psycho- 
lotj:ical.  or  religious  point  of  view,  I  feel  myself  up  to  now  quite 
incompetent." 

I)i  Tijd  i)rints  the  following  conclusion  as  the  result  of  this 
Austrian  iiuiuiry: 

"L  The  Germans  have  put  to  death  aljout  fifty  Belgian  priests; 
they  have  treated  with  disrespect  several  hundreds  of  them, 
some  of  whom  were  maltreated  in  a  bestial  manner  {op  dierlijke 
irijze),  morally  and  physically. 

"2.  There  is  not  a  single  proved  ease  of  any  priest  acting 
contrary  to  the  law  of  luitions. 

■;i.  The  German  Ministry  of  War  has  withdrawn  its  charges 
against  the  Belgian  clerg>%  and  serious-minded  Germans  now 
know  what  to  believe  regarding  the  stories  of  'eyes  gouged  out 
aiid  ears  cut  off.'  In  sixteen  cases,  however,  the  Ministry  of 
War  maintains  its  charges  against  the  clergy." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  poetry  of  the  Northern  races  is 
for  most  AiiK'ricans  and  Knglishraen 
a  thing  practically  unknown.  Norwegian 
and  S('an(lina\ian  composers  have,  of 
course,  won  the  hearts  of  music-lovers 
the  world  over,  but  those  whose  music  is 
made  merely  by  the  comhiiuition  of  words 
have  as  yet  little  hearing  among  people 
not  familiar  with  their  language 

Accordingly,  the  (>nteri)rise  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Scandina\ian  Foundation  in  opening 
to  readers  of  English  a  new  world  of  let- 
ters deserves  special  commendation.  And 
])articularly  worthy  of  a  more  general  cir- 
culation than  it  has  had  is  the  poetry  of 
that  great  journalist,  novelist,  and  poet, 
the  late  Bjornstjerne  Hjoruson.  Patriot- 
ism, imagination,  and  extraordinary  skill 
in  making  word-pic tiu-es  brought  him  the 
applause  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and 
these  qualities  appear  in  the  translations 
which  make  up  his  "Poems  and  Songs" 
(American  -  Scandinavian  Foundation). 
The  poetn  which  we  quote  is  character- 
istic of  his  vigor  and  national  feeling;  the 
translator  has,  however,  sacrificed  polish 
for  the  sake  of  literalness. 

NORWAY,  NORWAY 
By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 

Norway,  Norway, 
Rising  in  blue  from  the  sea's  gray  and  green. 
Islands  around  like  fledglings  tender. 
Fjord-tongues  with  slender. 
Tapering  tips  in  the  silence  seen. 

Rivers,  valleys. 
Mate  among  mountains,  wood-ridge  and  slope 
Wandering  follow.     Where  the  wastes  lighten, 
I^ake  and  plain  hrighteti. 
Hallow  a  temple  of  peace  and  hope. 

Norway,  Norway, 
Houses  and  huts,  not  castles  grand. 

Gentle  or  hard. 

Thee  we  guard,  thee  we  guard. 
Thee,  our  fiUure's  fair  land. 

Norway,  Norway, 
O listening  heights  where  skis  swiftly  go. 
Harbors  with  fishermen,  salts,  and  craftsmen. 
Rivers  and  raftsmen. 
Herdsmen  and  horns  and  the  glacier-glow. 

Moors    and    meadows,   runes    in    the 
woodlands. 
Runes  in  the  woodlands,  and  wide-mown  swa(hs. 
Cities  Uke  flowers,  streams  that  run  dashing 
Out  to  the  flashing 
White  of  the  sea.  where  the  tish-.scliool  froths. 

Norway,  Norway, 
Houses  and  huts,  not  castles  grand. 

Gentle  or  hard, 

Thee  we  guard,  thee  we  guard, 
Thee,  om-  future's  fair  land. 

Those  who  like  poetry  that  is  spirited, 
musical,  and  (in  the  word's  best  sense) 
modern  will  welcome  Mr.  Berton  Braley's 
"Songs  of  the  Workaday  World"  (George 
H.  Doran  Company).  Here  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Mr.  Braley's  direct  and 
forceful  verse,  colloquial,  yet  dignified. 

THE  THINKER 

By  Behtox  Braley 

Back  of  the  beating  hammer 

By  which  the  steel  is  wrought. 
Back  of  the  workshop's  clamor 

The  seeker  may  find  the  Thought. 
The  Thought  that  is  ever  master 

Of  iron  and  steam  and  steel. 
That  rises  above  disaster 

And  tramples  it  imder  heell 


Tlic  drudg(>  may  fret  and  tinker 

Or  labor  with  dusty  blows. 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  Thinker, 

The  clear-eyed  itian  wiio  Knows; 
For  into  each  plow  or  saber, 

Eacti  piect^  and  part  and  whole, 
Must  go  the  Brains  of  Laljor, 

Which  gives  the  work  a  .soul! 

Back  of  the  motors  humming. 

Back  of  the  belts  that  sing. 
Back  of  the  hammers  drunnning. 

Back  of  tlio  cranes  that  swing. 
There  is  the  eye  w  liich  scans  them 

Watching  through  stress  and  strain. 
There  is  the  Mind  which  plans  them — 

Back  of  th(^  brawn,  tlie  Brain! 

Might  of  the  roaring  boiler. 

Force;  of  tiie  engine's  thrust. 
Strength  of  tlie  sweating  toiler. 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust. 
But  back  of  tliem  stands  the  Schemer. 

Tlie  Thinker  who  dri\es  things  through; 
Back  of  the  .Job — the  Dreamer 

Who's  making  the  dream  come  tru!-! 

And  here  is  a  merry  song,  with  a  gay  lilt 
pleasantly  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  best 
lyrics  of  ^Ir.  Alfred  Noyes. 

ULYSSES 

By  Berton  Br.\ley 

Ulysses  was  a  rover,  a  roamer  and  a  rover 

Who  sought  for  high  adventure  about  the  soimd- 
ing  sea, 
Who  roistered  and  philandered  and  fought   the 
wide  world  over. 
And  lived  a  life  tempestuous  and  free. 

I'lysses  was  a  rover,  a  roamer  and  a  rover. 

While   I   am   but   a   stay-at-home   with   never 
chance  to  flee. 
But  when  I  dream  of  wandering  tlie  wide  world 
blithely  over 
The  spirit  of  Ulysses  wakes  in  me. 

Ulysses  was  a  rover,  a  roamer  and  a  rover. 

And  when  my  hopes  are  realized  and  all  my 
dreams  come  true. 
I'll  roister  and  philander  and  flght  the  wide  world 
over 
The  way  that  old  Ulysses  used  to  do. 

The  London  Alhenaum  gives  this  ex- 
ample of  an  American  poet's  thoughtful 
verse.  Mrs.  Coates  deals  with  great 
truths,  but  she  is  never  sententious,  never 
vague.  Her  poems  have  the  quality,  un- 
common in  these  hurried  days,  of  grow- 
ing in  charm  on  a  second  reading. 

UNREST 

By  Florence  E.\rle  Co.\tes 

We  trekked  our  way  to  the  desert.. 

My  soul  and  I.  alone: 
We  passed  beyond  the  world  of  men. 

And  all  men  call  their  own. 
.\nd  came  where  never  yet  were  laws 

On  parchment  writ  or  stone. 

Mid  vast  and  barren  stretches 

Where  Age  speaks  not  to  Age, 
Where  ne'er  doth  spring  a  living  thing 

Save  the  everlasting  sage, 
I  felt  as  the  savage  coyote,  free — 

With  a  freedom  naught  could  cage. 

No  milestones  mark  the  desert: 

Tho  seasons  come  and  go. 
Where  the  arid  sands  unmeasured  lie 

None  through  the  hour-glass  flow; 
The  desert  has  no  memory — 

Nor  can  of  promise  know. 


Unfettered  mid  the  silence. 

Escaped  from  rule  and  law. 
The  desert,  like  a  sea-lloor  vast . 

E.xullantly  1  saw; 
Yet  distant  heights  that  pierced  tho  blue 

Still  troubled  me  with  awe; 

And  when,  turned  from  the  mountains. 

I  passed  beyond  the  brush 
Where  a  sea-floor  without  weed  or  shell 

Burns  breathless  in  the  hush. 
There  came  mirage  my  sense  to  mock 

With  gra-sses  sweet  and  lush. 

Thirst,  not  as  that  for  wat«>r — 

A  thirst  ne'er  felt  before. 
Parched  gradual  in  the  soul  of  me 

Till  1  could  bear  no  more; 
Earth  seemed  to  cry:    "Now  whither  fly 

From  the  dearth  you  struggled  for'.'" 

Reluctant,  slow  returning 

The  common  lot  to  share. 
With  a  new  and  .strange  emotion — 

Half  longing,  half  despair, 
T  said:    "For  man  is  no  escape: 

The  Jmw  is  here,  as  there!  " 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  is  known  as  a 
maker  of  poems  charming  and  delicate  in 
thought  and  expression;  an  artist  in  words 
rather  than  a  singer  who  voices  great  emo- 
tion. Her  new  book,  "Afternoons  in 
April"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  con- 
tains nothing  to  alter  this  impression.  The 
pleasure  it  gives  is  something  for  which 
we  may  be  grateful,  especially  in  these 
days  of  loud  and  uninspired  war-verse. 
The  stanzas  which  we  quote  are  as  grace- 
ful and  colorful  as  the  beautiful  bird  they 
celebrate. 

TO  A  SCARLET  ,TANAGER 

By  Gr.\ce  Hazard  Oonki.im; 

My  Tanager.  what  crescent  coast 

Curving  beyond  what  seas  of  air 
Invites  your  eltin  conuuerce  most? 

For  I  would  fain  inhabit  there. 
Is  it  a  corner  of  Cathay 

That  I  could  reach  by  caravan. 
Or  do  you  traffic  far  away 

Beyond  the  mountains  of  .lapan? 

If.  where  some  iridescent  isle 

Wears  like  a  rose  its  calm  lagoon. 
You  plan  to  spend  a  little  while. 

.Vii  April  or  a  fervid  .lune. 
Deign  to  direct  my  wanderings. 

.\nd  I  shall  be  the  one  who  sees 
Your  .scarlet  pinnace  furl  its  wings 

And  come  to  anchor  in  the  trees. 

Do  you  collect  for  merchandise 

Ribbons  of  weed  and  jeweled  shells, 
.\nd  dazzle  color-hungry  eyes 

Wit  It  rainbows  from  the  coral  VelLs':" 
Hut  when  your  freight  is  asphodels. 

You  must  be  fresli  from  Enna's  lawn! 
Who  buys  when  such  a  merehatu  sells. 

-Vnd  in  what  market  roofe<l  with  dawn? 

Much  would  it  ea.se  my  spirit,  if 

To-day  1  might  embark  witli  you. 
Low-drifting  like  the  milkweed  skilT, 

Or  voyaging  against  the  blue. 
To  learn  who  speeds  your  ebon  sails. 

And  what  you  do  in  Ispahan. 
Do  you  convey  to  nightingales 

Strange  honeydew  from  Hindustan? 

With  you  for  master-mariner. 

I  yet  might  travel  very  far: 
Discover  whence  >our  cargoes  were. 

And  whither  tending,  by  a  star: 
Or  what  ineffable  bazaar 

You  most  frequent  in  Samarkand: 
Or  even  where  those  harbors  are 

Keats  found  forlorn,  iu  fairyland. 
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Father,  Mother,    Sister    and 
Brother     all    can    now    wear 


PERSON  \l.   (;IJMPSES 


The 


Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

and  even  the  two-year-old  baby  has  his 
One-Button  Sleeping  Garment. 


THERE  arc  fewer  buttons  on  the  union  suits 
of  the  "hole  fainilv  nnw  ih:in  tlicrc  used  to 
he  on  just  one  suit.  For  the  Hafrh  One-Button 
Union  Suit,  so  easy  to  slip  on  and  ofl,  so  free 
from  hinding  and  sa^jjjin^j,  is  made  for  eveni- 
member  of  the  family  in  all  weights  of  cotton 
and  wool.  Tlie  mendinp  W.ig  is  never  filled  with 
underwear  in  the  familv  where  tlic  Hatch  One- 
Button  I'nion  Suit  is  worn  bv  every  member, 
riiink  of  liaviiip  no  row  of  broken  or  lost  l>utt«)ns 
to  replace  or  torn  buttonholes  to  mend. 

ThU  frnTnrnt  in  frnturvH  n»  tK^  bent  habcr- 
Hnahrr*'  nnri  Hrpartmrnt  iitoreM,  but  if  you 
cannot  ^rt  it  eaaily  and  quickly,  send  your 
•  iie  witb  rrmittanrr  to  our  mill  at  Albany, 
N.  \  . ,  and  vre  wrill  ifladly  Mupply  you  direct; 
delivery  free. 

Prices: 
Mrn'»   Suits — li.oo.  Ji.JS.  Ji.SO,  Jl.7S,  $1.00,  lj.50. 
Boy«'        "     — SO  cents,  f  i.oo,  I1.25. 
Ladio'      "     — Ir.oo.   ti.JS-  $'•'"'>• 

MImfi'     "    — Aur  1.  7s  crnts  jdus  10  cents  each  rvcn 
'  yciir  t(i  wgr  if). 

Slrcping      I  — .^K«••l  J.  ,1,  4  and  S.  S"  cents, 
(^armrnt*    I  — -Akps  6.  7.  H,  <)  ;iii'l  i".  7";  cents. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  de- 
^cribing  the  romplrte  line 
of  winter  and  sum  m  e  i 
weights  of  the  Hatch  One 
Hutton  Union  Suits  will  be 
sent  free  upon  rr<j\ie';t  tn 


<^j 


PATrKTTp'Mlffa.  /Pit 

Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co.,  Manufacturer! 

Albany,  New  York 

Barnes  Knitting  Corporation 

New  York  City 


220  Fifth  Ave. 


Sole  Distributor 


o\ER  LONDON  IN  A  "ZEP" 

THE  British  War  Office  thinks  that 
secrecy  and  a  strict  censorship  of  the 
news  of  Zeppelin  bombardments  have  done 
much  to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  German  air- 
raiders.  Howe\  er  true  this  may  be  of  raids 
on  outljnng  districts,  where  there  is  little 
to  guide  the  raiders  in  the  dark  of  night.  il 
does  not  seem  to  apply  to  raids  011  London. 
Testimony  to  this  ett'ect  lies  in  the  story  of 
Commander  Mathy,  of  the  German  aerial 
squadron,  who  led  tlie  attack  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  was 
endangered  and  much  destruction  caused. 
He  stales  very  plainly  that  he  saw  tl)e 
Bank  clearly  beneath  him,  having  traced 
his  course  straight  to  it  by  "sign-posts" 
which  tlie  British  could  not  possibly 
destroy,  and  that  he  might  easily  have 
dropt  his  bombs  down  on  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  had  he  not  held  himself  strictly 
to  his  orders.  As  to  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  of  civilians  that  his  missiles 
•  •aused.  he  declares  to  Special  Stafl'  Coire- 
spondent  Karl  \on  Wiegand,  of  the  New 
York  World,  that  "there  is  not  an  officer 
<»r  a  man  in  the  aerial  fleet  who  doesn't 
Ice!  it  as  deeply  when  hv  learns  that 
women  and  children  and  other  non-com- 
batants were  killed  as  does  the  gunner  or 
c(jmmander  of  big  guns  when  lie  hears  his 
shell  doesn't  strike  exaetly  where  he 
wanted  it  to  and  results  in  the  death  or 
injury  of  non-<'omba1ants";  and  as  for 
himself:  "I  had  nnich  rather  stand  on  the 
bridge  of  a  torpedo-boat,  fighting  .shij) 
agaitist  ship,  than  to  attack  a  city  from  the 
air.'"  .\nd  yet  he  has  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  London  is  a  fortified  city. 
Should  any  one  l)elie\e  otherwise,  lie 
declan's.  "lie  should  have  stood  by  my  side 
in  the  front  gondola  of  my  Zeppelin  in  my 
last  attack  on  London  and  sf'«'n  the  red, 
angry  Hashes  of  scores  of  catinon  belching 
shrapnel  at  my  craft." 

The  atTair  of  September  8.  we  are  told, 
was  the  hundredth  cruise  that  Mathy. 
formerly  <'omniander  of  a  destroyer  in  a 
lurpedo  llolilla.  li;nl  in.-ide.  He  was  in 
command  of  one  of  ihe  "L"  cla.ss,  the 
latest,  biggest,  and  fastest  of  the  aerial 
rieel  that  Cotint  Zeppelin  has  given  to  his 
country.  Mathy  and  his  Zeppelin  have 
participated  in  every  raid  that  has  been 
made  on  England  during  the  war.  The 
exclusive  story  to  Tfn  UorW  of  his  "century 
run"  is  given  in  part  as  follows: 

As  the  sun  sank  in  the  west,  we  were  still 
a  considerable  distan<'e  out  over  the  North 
Sea.  Below  us  it  was  rapidly  getting 
dark,  but  it  was  still  light  up  where  we 
wi-re.  OfT  to  one  .«;i(le  another  Zeppelin,  in 
gray  war-paint  like  that  of  my  craft,  was 
visible  in  the  waning  light  against  the  clear 
sky.  gliding  majestically  through  the  air. 
A  low,  mistlike  fog  hung  o\er  the  spot 
in  the  distance  where  England  was.  The 
stars  came  out.     It  grew  colder.     We  took 


another  pull  at  our  thermos  bottles  and 
ate  something. 

As  we  neared  the  coast  I  set  the  elevating- 
planes  to  go  still  higher,  in  order  that  our 
motors  might  not  disclose  our  presence  too 
soon.  I  (!an  not  tell  you  the  exact  time 
or  place  we  crossed  the  coast-line,  as  that 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  enemj'.  The 
men  went  to  the  guns  which  light  off  fliers 
should  we  be  attacked,  and  the  others  each 
to  his  post. 

My  lieutenant  took  his  place  at  the 
■■firing-apparatus,"  which  releases  the 
bombs  and  contt^ols  the  speed  or  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  dropt,  according  to 
my  orders  from  the  bridge  or  front  gondola. 

Luck  was  with  us.  It  is  a  cold,  clear, 
starlit  night,  with  no  moon — one  of  those 
nights  when  the  distances  of  objects,  in 
lookitig  toward  the  sky,  are  illusive  atid 
it  is  ditticult  to  get  the  range  on  a  rapidly 
moving  object,  alt  ho  our  instruments  tell 
us  exactly  how  high  we  are. 

The  mist  has  disa])peared.  Off  in  the 
distance  we  can  .see  the  Tliann>s  River, 
which  points  the  way  to  London.  It  is 
an  indestructible  guide-post  and  a  sure 
road  to  the  great  city.  The  English  can 
darken  Loudon  as  much  as  they  want; 
they  can  never  eradicate  or  cover  up  the 
Thames.  It  is  our  great  orientation-point 
from  which  we  can  always  get  our  bearings 
and  ]nck  up  any  i)oint  in  London  we  desire. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  we  always  come 
up  along  the  Thames,  by  any  means. 
London  is  darkened,  but  siitliciently 
lighted  on  this  night  so  that  1  can  see  the 
reflected  glow  on  the  sky  sixty  kilometers 
(:i7  miles)  away  shortly  before  ten  o'clock. 

With  the  help  of  the  gleaming  length  of 
the  river,  they  get  their  bearings  o\er  the 
city.  They  are  too  high  to  .see  any  signs  of 
life,  but  can  make  out  the  lighted  streets 
and  buildings  below  tht'in.  Ac<'ording  to 
the  commander's  story,  they  do  not  fire 
until  some  time  after  they  are  sighted  and 
flred  upon,  and  thus  it  is  that  he  is  able  to 
pay  het^d  to  the  picture  of  London's  sudden 
change  from  calm  to  furor: 

.\  sudden  flash — a  narrow  band  of 
brilliant  light  reaches  out  from  below  and 
begins  to  feel  around  the  sky — a  second- 
third- -fourth — fifth — soon  more  than  a 
score  of  crisscrossing  ribbons  ascend. 

From  the  Zeppelin  it  looks  as  if  the 
citj-  had  suddenly  come  to  life  and  was 
waA-ing  its  iirms  around  the  sky,  sending 
out  fei>lers  for  the  danger  that  threatens, 
but  our  impression  is  more  that  they  are 
tenta<'les  seeking  to  drag  us  to  destruction. 

London  keeps  good  watch  on  the  sky. 
Our  motors  and  propellers  soon  revealed 
our  presence.  First  one,  then  another  and 
another  of  tho.^e  ribbons  shooting  out  from 
the  glaring,  eyelike  search-lights  pick  us  up. 

Now  from  below  comes  an  ominotis 
sound  that  ])enet rates  the  noise  of  the 
motors  and  })roi)ellers.  There  are  little 
red  flashes  and  short  bursts  of  fire  which 
stand  out  prominently  against  the  blac^k 
background.  From  the  north,  from  the 
south,  frotn  the  right,  from  the  left  they 
aiipear.  and  following  the  flashes  rolls  up 
from  below  the  sound  of  guns. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  impressive  but 
fleeting  picture  as  seen  from  abo^'e,  prob- 
ably no  less  interesting  from  below — the 
grayish,  dim  outline  of  the  Zeppelins  gliding 
through  the  wavering  ribbons  of  light  and 
the  shrapnel  cloudlets  which  hang  thick. 

But  there  is  no  time  to  admire.    Let  one 
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of  those  bursting  shells  come  too  close,  and 
the  air-ship's  career  will  be  forever  finished, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  daring  oeoupants.  The 
Zeppelin  accordingly  takes  the  offensive: 

I  picked  up  St.  Paul's,  and,  with  that  as 
a  point  of  orientation,  laid  a  course  for 
the  Bank  of  England.  There  was  a  big 
search-light  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  English  had  placed  a 
battery  of  guns  under  cover  of  that  church, 
as  I  could  plainly  see  from  the  flashes  as 
they  belched  shrapnel  at  us. 

Perhaps,  from  the  military  stand- 
point, I  would  under  the  circumstances 
have  been  justified  in  dropping  bombs  on 
the  battery,  which  was  very  near  St. 
Paul's,  but  I  had  neither  desire  nor  inten- 
tion to  do  so,  for  fear  of  possibly  damaging 
the  church.  However,  I  don't  think  the 
English  should  use  churches,  museums,  and 
similar  buildings  as  cover  or  protection 
for  their  guns. 

Altho  we  had  been  fired  upon  from  all 
sides,  we  had  not  yet  dropt  a  bomb.  Above 
the  Bank  of  England,  however,  I  shouted 
through  the  speaking-tube  connecting  me 
with  my  lieutenant  at  the  firing-apparatus, 
"Fire  slowly." 

Now  mingling  with  the  dim  thunder 
and  vivid  flash  of  the  guns  below  came 
explosions  and  burst  the  flames  of  our 
bombs.  With  my  mind  solely  concen- 
trated on  picking  out  the  places  previously 
on  the  program  for  attack  as  being  factors 
of  military  value,  bearing  on  the  prepara- 
tion, concentration,  and  transportation  of 
troops,  or  of  other  military  use,  and  on 
steering  the  Zeppelin  and  directing  the 
firing,  the  comparatively  short  time  above 
London  appeared  much  longer  than  it 
actually  was. 

I  soon  observed  flames  bursting  forth 
in  several  places.  Over  Holborn  Viaduct 
and  the  vicinity  of  Holborn  Station  we 
dropt  several  bombs.  From  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  Tower  is  a  short  distance.  I 
tried  to  hit  the  bridge,  and  I  believe  I  was 
successful,  to  what  extent  of  damage  I 
could  not  determine. 

Flashes  from  the  Tower  showed  that  the 
guns  placed  there,  which  I  had  already 
observed  on  a  previous  attack,  were  keep- 
ing up  a  lively  fire.  Maneuvering  and  ar- 
riving directly  over  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
I  shouted  "Rapid  fire!"  through  the  tube, 
and  the  bombs  rained  down. 

There  was  a  succession  of  detonations 
and  bursts  of  fire,  and  I  could  see  that  we 
had  hit  well,  and  apparently  caused  great 
damage,  Avhich  has  been  confirmed  by 
reliable  reports  we  have  since  received. 
Flames  burst  forth  in  several  places  in 
that  vicinity. 

Having  dropt  all  the  bombs,  I  turned  for 
a  dash  for  home.  My  orders  had  been 
carried  out,  and  carried  out  quickly. 
Despite  the  bombardment  of  the  sky,  we 
had  not  been  hit.  Several  times  I  leaned 
out  and  looked  up  and  back  at  the  dark 
outhnes  of  my  Zeppelin,  but  she  had  no 
hole  in  her  gray  sides. 

"But  what  would  a  real  Zeppelin  attack, 
like  those  of  which  the  fietionists  tell  us, 
mean  to  a  city  Uke  London — an  attack  by 
a  fleet  of,  say,  twenty-five  ships?"  queries 
the  interviewer.  No  sign  of  exultation 
lights  the  other's  countenance  as  he 
replies : 

If  you  mean  an  attack  without  con- 
sideration for  anything  or  any  one,  that 
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Alba  Lighting  Equipment,  reading  room,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh.    Reading  is  easy 
and  comfortable— without  eye-strain  or  irritation. 

Who  needs  Better  Light  ? 

Who  wants  to  see  easily  and    comfortably  ? 
Who  wants  to  read,  study,  work  or  play  in 
artificial  light  without  eye-strain  or  irritation? 

Who  wants  more  work  done  Who  wants  customers  to  stay 
with  fewer  mistakes  ?  longer  and  buy  more  ? 

Who  wants  3's  and  5's  to  Who  wants  to  change  from 
look  like  3's  and  5's — not  poor  light  and  high  bills  to 
like  8's  and  6's  ?  goodlightand  moderate  bills? 

Do  you?  Then  you  need  good  light — for 
yourself,  your  children,  employees  and  patrons. 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

Alba  makes  it  easy  to  get  Good  Light.  Alba  softens 
the  light,  makes  the  light  do  its  best  and  concentrates  or 
distributes  it  where  you  need  it. 

Your  eyes  are  comfortable  in  Alba  Light  —  you  see 
well,  read,  study,  or  work  better,  and  feel  better — without 
eye-strain  or  eye-headaches. 

Are  you  tired  of  high  lighting  bills  and  poor  light  ? 
Then  get  Alba  and  have  more  light  for  the  same  money 
or  the  same  light  for  less  money. 

Free  Booklets  tell  how  to  get  Good  Light 

The  Booklets  listed  below  tell  how  to  get  Good  Light  for  the 
purposes  named,  and  are  free  on  request.    Use  the  coupon. 


1— Homes  4— Stores        7— Hotels 

2 — Department  Stores      5 — Offices      8— Banks 
3— Restaurants  «> — Clubs         9— Theatres 


10— Hospitals 
11 — Churches 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Off. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York 

Chicago,  Philadelphia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 

Ltd  Toronto 
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IN  THE  FIRELIGHT  GLOW ! 


An  evening  spent  with  my 
AEOLIAN-  VOCALION 


I 


WAS  tired  that  night  and  felt  the  need  of 
music  and  of  rest.  Dinner  was  over.  My 
pipe  was  Ht.  Near  me  blazed  a  cheerful 
fire  glowing  from  the  grateful  dark.  I 
placed  a  record — Titl's  Serenade — in 
my  Vocalion.  I  slid  into  an  easy-chair 
beside  it.    I  closed  my  eyes 

Serenely,  beautifidly,  a  very  wonder- 
ment of  music  sounded  in  mv  ears.     I 
was  in  another  world — far  from  the  strain 
and  fret  of  business.    I  seemed  to 
see  the  crescent  moon,  the  turreted 
castle,  the  troubadour  singing 
to  his  lady.    That  "beauty  of 
enchanted  sound,"  reproduced 
so    purely   by    the    \'oca]ion, 
made  me  see  it.    I  heard  those 
plaintive,  liquid  notes  of  love 
voiced    through    the    tran- 
scendent beautv  of  the 
full  orchestra. 
I  heard  the 
'cello 


full  of  voluptuous  languor — the  wistful  strings 
of  the  violin.  I  heard  the  gentle  accents  of  the 
flute,  the  eloquent,  grave  oboe  —  wreathing 
themselves  through  this  exquisite  processional. 
I  heard  the  mellow  sweetness  of  the  horns. 

I  heard  every  instrument  swelling  from  the 
bosom  of  a  wonderful  harmony,  and  yet  so 
separately  beautiful  that  each  separate  virgin 
freshness  was  preserved  in  all  its  ravishment. 

It  was  as  if  the  very  orcliestra  itself  were 
playing  to  me  there  in  the  fire-glow  where  I  sat. 
The  Vocalion  was  producing  for  me  a  repeated 
hearing — so  astonishingly  beautiful  in  tone  that 
the  music  became  part  of  me.  I  felt  exalted  and 
moved.  The  wish  to  play  myself  this  enchant- 
ing serenade  came  upon  me. 

So  I  took  the  Graduola  device  in  my  hand — 
it  is  part  of  the  Vocalion.  I  pressed  it.  Softly, 
beautifully — their  strength  proportioned  to  my 
most  delicate  pressure — those  velvet  tones  ever 
so  gently  melted  away.  I  swelled  them  forth 
again.  I  pressed  them  down  to  a  very  whisper 
of  limpid  beauty — for  this  remarkable  device 
never  muffles  the  Vocalion's  unduplicatable 
tones — simply  controlling  them  at  their  source. 
It  was  enabling  me  literally  to  become  my  own 
conductor,  to  press  my  own  mood  into  the  music, 
till  at  my  simple  touch  the  instrument  actually 
reflected  every  shade  of  my  feeling. 

I  seemed  to  be  making  this  wonderful  phono- 
graph almost  human — and  getting  from  it  a 
delight  in  its  almost  instinctive  response  pos- 


"Tt  tras  as  if  the  x-ery  orchexfra  itself  were  playing  to  me 
ttivre  in  the  fire-glow  tchere  I  sat.  .  .  .  the  Graduola  .  .  . 
enabling  me  literally  to  become  my  own  conductor." 


ry 
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sible  to  no  other  phonograph  in  all  the  world. 

Softly  the  music  died  away. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then — 
laughter,  chatter,  footsteps!  The  lights  were 
up!  Two  soft  hands  were  over  my  eyes.  It 
was  Betty  with  a  jolly  party  of  her  young 
friends  and — nothing  but  a  dance  would  do 
them! 

I  smiled,  for  I  knew  what  they  wanted — 
the  latest  Fox  Trot — the  Georgia  Grind — the 
second  record  I  brought  home  that  night! 

I  put  it  in  the  Vocalion  and  they  started — 
every  one  of  them.  I  started  too;  I  could 
hardly  help  myself  as  wave  upon  wave  of  the 
sweet  yet  powerful  tones  of  the  Vocalion 
flooded  out.  There  seems  a  richer,  rounder, 
broader  quality  to  the  tones — a  full-bodied 
tonal  opulence  which  was  never  possible  to 
the  phonograph  before.  Even  the  lower  tones 
have  so  pure,  so  full  a  depth  that  not  Betty's 
laughter  nor  all  the  happy  chatter  of  the 
young  folk  could  dominate  it. 

"What  an  exquisite  dance!"  cried  Betty 
when  it  was  over. 

"And  what  tone  —  what  volume!"  ex- 
claimed Alice.  "It's  like  dancing  to  an  or- 
chestra. You  never  miss  a  time  beat.  Why, 
it  plays  wonderful  dancing  music!  " 

"My  dear,  it's  a  wonderful  instrument — 
this  Vocalion,"  I  replied. 

And  it  is.  I  never  thought  to  hear  a 
phonograph  whose  tones  could  be  so  richly 
volumed  and  yet  so  delicate  in  tonal  tint — or 
to  hear  one  that  could  so  perfectly  reflect  the 
subtler  characteristics  of  every  instrument  in 
the  whole  orchestral  choir. 

I  thought  of  the  extraordinary  new  Sound 
Box  of  the  Vocalion — ^so  sized  that  it  has  room 
fitly  to  develop  the  deeper,  more  tenderly 
emotional  tones.  So  perfect  in  construction 
that  it  calls  out  beauties  actually  buried  in 
all  records  until  now. 

I  thought,  too,  of  the  new  Symphonetic 
Horn  whose  novel  horn  material  and  scientific 
shape  preserve  every  slightest  shade  of  tonal 
beauty  developed  from  the  Sound  Box. 

And  I  wondered  at  the  whole  scientific 
miracle  of  this  new  phonograph,  the  Vocalion, 
which  has,  at  a  stride,  made  sound  production 
almost  perfect  and  allows  you— though  only 
should  you  wish  to  do  so — to  actually  become 
your  own  conductor,  by  shading  any  passages 
you   will,   melting   them   away,  or  swelling 


".  .  .  wave  upon  wave  of  the -sweet  ytt  powerful  tones  of  the 
Vocalion  flooded  out — a  fxdl-bodied  tonal  opulence  which 
was  never  possible  to  the  phonograph  before." 


them  forth  again  —  in  a  word,  by  changing 
the  monotony  of  a  single  record  just  as  a  per- 
former changes  the  monotony  of  any  single  per- 
formance. 

I  remember  no  happier  evening 

than  this  one,  passed  listening  to  these  "poetries 
of  sound"  mirrored  for  me  almost  flawlessly  in  my 
very  home  by  this  newer,  greater  phonograph 
with  its  pure,  pure  beauties  and  its  fuller  tones. 


\  Totwithstanding  the  marked  musical  superiority 
1  V  of  the  Aeolian -Vocalion  and  the  fact  that  archi- 
tecturally it  sets  an  entirely  new  standard,  its  cost  is 
very  moderate.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  models  costing  from  $35  upward. 

The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  made  exclusively  by 
the  Aeolian  Company.  Owing  to  its  relatively 
limited  output,  it  is  on  exhibition  and  sale,  at 
present,  only  in  certain  cities. 

To  all  who  write,  information  as  to  where  it 
may  be  seen  will  be  sent.  Also  there  will  be  mailed 
a  catalog  giving  styles  and  prices  and  containing 
the  most  interesting  popular  treatise  on  "  tone  " 
and  "  tone-production,"  probably  ever  published. 

Address  Department  E  10 

THE    AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL   -     -    NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  Pianola  and  the  largest 
mannfactiirers  of   musical  instrnments  in  the  world. 


Copyright,  1915,  The  Aeolian  Company 
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'Coolkenny 


'  /   'T'his  superb  country  place,  situated  at  Haver- 
A  ford,  about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  exclusive  "main 
line"  country,  is 

FOR  SALE  TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE 

place.  Golf,  cricket,  tennis  and 
hunt  clubs  are  near  by  and  the 
social  life  is  ideal. 


The  interior  is  magnificent  in 
proportions  and  perfect  in  equip- 
ment, adaptable  to  the  simpler 
joys  of  country  life  or  to  formal 
entertaining.  On  the  property 
are  an  ample  garage,  coach 
house,  gardener's  cottage,  green- 
houses, kennels — all  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  gentleman's  country 


An  elaborate  collection  of 
views  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
$1.00. 

Price,  terms,  etc.,  furnished 
on  request. 


Girard    Trust    Company,     Executor  and  Trustee 
Broad  and  Chestnut  SU.,  Philadelphia 
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Garden.  Che  Cotta^ 


— Along  The   Beautiful  Adriatic 

Just  Before  the  War  Began 

ONE  of  the  most  refreshing  volumes  written  in  years — a  live,  snappy,  rollicking 
tale  of  experiences  aboard  and  ashore  in  the  most  delightful  piece  of  Southern 
Lurope  —along  the  Adriatic. 

Its  pages  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  everything  thai  goes  to  make  Dalmatia  delight- 
ful. Story,  anecdote,  ancient  leg- 
endary, beautiful  cities,  old  churches, 
countless  architectural  and  other 
ancient  treasures,  etc.,  etc.,  criss- 
cross through  its  pages  in  entertain- 
ing variety. 


You'll  Nrvff  Forget   It  Once  Yon  Read  It 


DELIGHTFUL 
DALMATIA 

By  ALICE  LEE  MOQUE 

The  book  is  timely  for  its  descriptions  of  places  already 
in  the  wake  of  war ;  among  these  is  Cattaro,  the  recently 
bombarded  fortification  on  the  Adriatic.  Unusually  at- 
tractive is  the  great  scenic  and  historic  interest  attaching 
to  Pola,  Sebenico,  Gravossa,  Spalato.  Roausa,  etc. 

Clolh    bound.    362    paga.     Profusely    j-iu-'.ralcd   in    color  and 
half-tone.     $2.00  ncl;  by  mail,  $2. 16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company    -    354-360  Foarlh  Ave.,  New  York 


would  be  terrible,  awful.  The  Zeppelins 
then  could  stay  much  higher  than  now, 
when  we  have  to  pick  out  certain  points. 
Such  a  fleet  probably  could  cause  a  thou- 
sand fires  and  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  a  great  part  of  London. 

But  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
that.  We  have  no  wish  to  destroy  in- 
discriminately or  to  injure  and  kill  women, 
children,  or  other  non-combatants. 


AN  INFORMAL  DISCIPLINARIAN 

WHETHER  from  a  curiously  romantic 
modestj'  or  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  secrecy  with  which  each  par- 
ticipant in  the  war  tries  to  thwart  his 
watchful  enemy,  the  French  do  not  allow 
their  minor  heroes  to  be  known  by  name. 
Henry  Suydam,  who  wTites  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  informs  us  that  the  one  unbreakable 
rule  for  correspondents  within  the  French 
lines  is,  "No  names  will  be  permitted." 
Thus  it  is  that  a  most  diverting  young 
soldier  of  his  acquaintance,  typically  the 
up-to-date  French  officer,  with  tinges  of 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  becomes  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  fame  merely  as  "Captain 
Le  Blanc."  The  nom  de  guerre  is  as 
significant  as  "Lieutenant  Smith"  or 
"Corporal  Jones,"  but  the  man  himself 
stands  out  unforgetably.  He  is  the  un- 
worrying,  care-free  sort  of  person,  this 
Captain,  that  a  PYussian  militarist  would 
doubtless  consider  beneath  contempt,  as  a 
horrible  example  of  the  inefficient  fighter. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  with  just  such 
unscientific,  human  leadership,  France  has 
been  able  to  withstand  for  a  long  time  the 
ponderous  invader.  Of  how  this  may  be, 
an  acquaintance  with  Captain  Le  Blanc 
gives  us  more  than  a  clue.  Let  Mr.  Suydam 
introduce  him: 

Le  Blanc  is  the  son  of  a  French  general. 
When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  standing 
in  the  door  of  a  dugout  in  the  heart  of  a 
Vosges  forest,  inexpressibly  surprized  at  five 
military  motors  debouching  correspondents 
on  his  threshold. 

So  Le  Blanc  stood  in  his  doorway  and 
looked  us  over — this  Le  Bianc  who  is  the 
pet  of  a  brigade. 

He  wore  the  regulation  blue,  with  high 
boots  of  soft  leather.  On  one  hip  dangled 
a  pair  of  field-glasses  and  on  the  other  a 
revolver.  Pinned  to  his  coat  were  three 
medals:  one  for  some  brave  deed  during 
this  war,  another  for  Sudanese  service,  and 
a  third  for  distinguished  conduct  in  Africa. 
The  medals  were  very  rusty. 

Le  Blanc,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  missed 
nothing.  He  saw,  first,  our  clothes;  then,  a 
bit  fearfully,  our  cameras;  and  lastly,  our 
faces. 

"  Mes  amis!"  said  Le  Blanc,  and  enfolded 
us  in  his  good  nature. 

Down  the  road  Le  Blanc  had  a  battery 
hidden.  He  was  as  proud  of  it  as  a  boy 
with  a  caged  squirrel  in  the  back  lot. 

"Come!"  he  said.  "I  will  show  you 
first  my  best  pet.  It  annoys  them — those 
ones  out  yonder.  You  must  never  tell 
any  one  where  you  found  it." 

He  trudged  off  down  a  road  between  tall, 
cool  trees.  We  followed.  At  last  he  came 
to  a  mossy  bank,  clambered  up,  and 
pushed  aside  the  bushes. 
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"  Voila!"  said  Le  Blanc. 

[t  -was  a  so\pn-poiTit-liv<'.  w  itli  its  muzzle 
hanging  opon  lHingril\  and  a  long  snout  of 
blue  steel  tlinist  over  tlic  edge  of  a  clilT. 

P"'our  of  the  crew,  lying  on  ihc  grass,  rose 
quickly  and  saluted.  I.e  lilanc  sliouted  an 
order.  A  lieutenant  eame  leaping  from  a 
dugout.  He  blew  a  whislle  shrilly.  More 
men  came  springing  into  jiosilion  l)esi<le  the 
gun.  In  a  slow,  slea<ly  voice,  the  lieutenant 
was  reeiting  a  list  of  innnbers.  anc]  a  soldier, 
bent  over,  \yas  twirling  a  <lial. 

A  man  reached  into  a  1)(>\-  filled  with 
shells.  .\  s(>cond  swei>1  awa.v  tlu'  branches 
masking  the  gun's  nose,  re^■(>aling,  fai' 
below,  a  smoky  valley. 

The  li:'Ut(>nant  stopt  his  nund)(>rs.  The 
clicking  st()])t.  K\ery  thing  si  opt.  There 
Avas  an  abrni)t  silence. 

"Fire!"  shouted  the  lieutenant. 

I  saw  a  string  sndd<>nly  jerked.  I  stood 
on  my  toe^  and  o|)ened  my  mouth,  for 
once,  a1  Sandy  Hook,  I  had  been  almost 
disjointed  by  a  concussion. 

Nothing  hapi)ened. 

Le  Blanc  leaned  u])  against  a  tree, 
choking  with  mirth. 

"C'loe  yonr  mouth."  he  said.  "Am- 
munition is  scarce." 

T^e  Blanc  has  his  own  sense  of  hinnor. 

The  seusation-1  hirst y  i-()rres|)()ndenls  are 
led  down  into  the  trenches,  ostensibly 
to  view  the  arrangements  for  lighting, 
actually  to  reser^"e  considerable  attention 
for  their  young  guide.      \\'e  read: 

Le  Blanc,  hiu-rying  along,  came  to  a 
soldier  who  was  taking  a  ]o()\<  o\  er  the 
trench  parapet. 

"Idiot!"  said  Le  Blanc,  and  boxed  liim 
on  the  ear. 

''My  captain!"  said  the  soldicM-,  as  one 
who  addresses  a  deity. 

"Idiot!"  rei)eated  Le  Blanc.  ".\1I 
idiots!    But  isn't  it  the  brave  fellow'.' " 

In  the  trench  Le  Blanc  beamed  with 
pleasure.  He  explained,  he  expostulated,  he 
ragged  his  men.  lu' joked  with  his  officers, 
he  bullied  and  terrified  his  correspondents. 

At  last,  at  sunset,  he  took  us  into  a 
•■emetery,  nuide  close  to  the  French  trenches 
on  a  lovely  hillside,  rin'seled  on  a  stone 
cross  with  a  bayonet-]Joint  \\er(>  these 
words:  Ceciderunt  Fortes  in  Proclio  ("They 
fell  braA'ely  in  battle"). 

The  graves  all  faced  the  (Jerman  trenches. 
The  first  interment  was  dated  in  March. 
New  graA-es  had  been  dug  three  or  four 
tinies  a  week  ever  since,  until  now  there 
are  three  i)arallel  Hnes,  with  the  third  line 
lacking  two  graves  of  completion. 

Le  Blanc  walked  briskly  through  the 
birch  gate.  He  faced  lis  while  we  stood 
bareheaded. 

"These  men,  my  brothers,  died  for 
.'"ranee,"  he  said,  steadily.  "Their  soldiers' 
souls  are  above  lis,  showing  ns  (he  way  we 
must  go.  They  lie  with  their  faces  toward 
the  enemy  as  they  died." 

Outside  the  railings  stood  three  sohliers. 
with  cameras  to  snap  their  little  captain  as 
he  spoke  so  bravely  of  their  fallen  conu-ades. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  soldier  of  France  was  his  e\ident 
vivid  enjoyment  of  the  war.  lie  was  more 
than  a  "soldier  born."  Tlie  business  of 
war  seemed  to  him  as  the  breath  of  life. 
Of  this  his  superiors  \  <>iicIwMf(<d  to  lli.' 
writer  an  explanation: 

Le  Blanc,  it  seems,  saw  long  service  in 
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One  Of  The  Most  Interesting  Spots  At  The  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION  At  San  Francisco  Is  The 

EXHIBIT  OF 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

COM?  AN  Y— Liberal  Arts  Palace 

wherein  are  displayed  some  of  tlie  highest  achievements  of 
publishing  energy — The  Funk  &"  U'ognu/Zi-  SUiniiard  Dictionary: 
The  JiTdish  Encyclopedia:  The  .Veji'  Schaff-lleru>s  Encyclopedia 
of  Religions  Kiiou'ledj^e;  The  Literary  Digest,  and  hinuireds  ol 
beaiiiif ul  books  on  as  many  dift'erent  subjects.  Beautiful  T'aint- 
iiiys  from  famous  books — striking  and  artistic  original  drawings 
tor  cover  designs — a  wonder HI  revolving  display  revealing  the 
various  stages  of  high  class  lithography,  etc.,  are  also  on  view. 

In  iulditioii  to  tlu-so  things  tlii-ri-  are  shown  copii-s  of  •■(Incational 
piiljlicalions,  works  on  art.  tlowir-srowing.  gardening,  lIi^lur>, 
Ijiograpliy,  travel,  thiology.  cliild-traiiiing,  and  niedicim-.  There  are 
also  Ijooks  for  cliildrcn  aid  inisot-Uani'ous  voliinu-.  <o\t:ring  various 
other  subjects  of  inurt-^t  Biaiit;fnl  liook  covers  are  a  spiciil  feature 
of  tlii-  pan  of  the  exhil>it  and  .inotlier  inlereslin-;  item  is  the  display 
of  diplomas  and  medals  awarded  to  F-'iink  &  Wagnalls  Company  for 
virions  exhibits  at  other  International  K.\i>ositions. 

The  Exhihit  is  to  be  found  on  the  aisle  known  as  Second  Street, 
between  Avenae  C  and  Avenue  O.  ir  the  l.lherni  Arts  Palace. 

By  AH  Means  Visit  It 
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Stories  of  Old  Shins 


B.  \V.   RAYMOND 

IR.  R.  Watch) 

SjS  «•  i7S 


"  My  father  died  Nov.  24,  1911, 
and  left  me  his  watch,  an  Elgin,  B. 
W.  Ravmond  movement,  pur- 
chased July  2,  1868. 

He  carried  this  watch  43  years. 

He  wound  it  every  morning  upon 
arising. 

He  allowed  it  to  run  down  but 
seven  times. 

He  had  it  cleaned  and  oiled  once 
•■very  year." 

iOKiaiSAL    LETTER   0\  FILE  AT 
KI.GIS  READQl  ARTERS.) 

Klgin  Watches  have  always  been 
famous  for  their  exactness  and  pre- 
cise adjustment.  An  Klgin  of  to- 
day, well  cared  for,  will  give  more 
than  a  lifetime  of  accurate  service. 

There  are  many  gift-giving 
events  coming — birthdays,  wed- 
dings, the  Holidays.  An  Elgin 
watch  will  prove  an  excellently  wise 
choice.  Expensively  or  modestly 
jeweled  and  cased,  as  you  select, 
the  name  and  fame  of  this  time- 
piece make  your  gift  a  soleclion  of 
the  greatest  nicety. 

Aah  Your  Elgineer 

Write  lur  boukln.     S'lid  riamprj  aJJirtud 
rnvclupe  lor  trt  ol  Elgin  Potter  Sumps. 

EXGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY 
F.lK'n,  Iliinoii 

ELGIN 

Wa  t  a  h  G  S 

KEEP       T  T  K^  E 


LORD  EU.IN 
(Extra  thin  mo.)-!' 

Sioo  f  it  IS 

LADY  ELGIN 
K  wide  range  ol  priccf 


C.  M.  WHEELER 
SiS  »•  iso 


Africa.  The  African  soldier,  I  was  told,  is 
a  distinct  type.  He  lives  alone  in  a  tent, 
sometimes  in  a  wilderness.  One  can  not 
imagine  much  formality  between  officer  and 
subordinate  under  such  conditions.  I  can 
see  Le  Blanc  thrusting  his  head  from  under 
his  tent-tlaj)  to  bawl  for  food. 

••Africa  makes  them  independent,"  said 
the  colonel.  •'It  makes  them  dislike 
discipline.  Also,  it  makes  them  good 
soldiers.     There's  Le  Blanc,  for  example." 

There's  Le  Blanc.  I  offer  him,  nameless 
as  he  must  remain,  for  what  he  is  worth 
as  a  I?>ench  type.  There  are  others  like 
him.  He  is  as  irrepressible  as  a  youth,  as 
grave  as  a  sage.  And  he  has  the  most 
difficult  of  all  forms  of  courage:  the  eoiu-age 
to  be  alone  in  extreme  danger. 

We  left  Le  Blanc  wa\  lug  farewell  to  us, 
with  his  pet  owl,  solemn  as  a  French  co- 
median, perched  on  a  post  bi'side  his  head. 

Le  Blanc,  who  has  always  been  a  soldier, 
as  his  father  before  him,  has  been  to  tht; 
United  Slates.  He  went  there  to  lecture 
on  '•The  Soul  of  France."  Le  Blanc  ought 
to  know. 


A  MILITANT  EDITOR  AND  PRIEST 
<«nnREXCHANT"  is  perhaps  as  good 
-'■  a  word  as  any  to  define  the  char- 
acter of  the  late  Father  Phelan's  editorial 
and  pulpit  utterances.  He  was,  we  are 
reminded  by  his  St.  Louis  friends,  ''a  bril- 
liant writer  and  preaeher,  whose  sayings  for 
fifty  years  have  been  quoted  in  this  coun- 
try and  a])road."  during  which  time  '•he 
wielded  a  pen  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  and  mightier  than  a  trii)-hammer." 
He  had  the  art  of  the  picturesque  phrase — 
the  trick  of  s;iying  a  thing  so  simply  and 
yet  so  strikingly  that  it  is  remembered  in- 
tact and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
This  knack  did  much  to  gi\e  us  a  Presi- 
dent not  long  ago,  as  we  know,  and  it  is  a 
trait  that  is  appreciated  nowhere  more  than 
in  .\merica.  Combined  with  his  good,  lucid 
common  sense  and  his  big  heart,  it  helped 
to  spread  the  fame  of  Rev.  Dr.  David  S. 
Phelan.  ami  lo  widen  the  circle  of  his  ar- 
dent admirers.  His  speech  was  frank  and 
oflcn  merciless,  but  there  was  always  a  bit 
of  humor  thrown  in,  to  heal  the  wound. 
More  than  occasionally  his  freely  exprest 
oi)inions  gf)t  him  in  hot  water  with  the  au- 
tliorili«-s.  but  appanntly  that  did  him  little 
harm,  and  he  aiul  his  paper,  Thv.  Wiahrn 
Wiilrhnian,  went  on  much  as  before.  The 
St.  Louis  Globe  Ihmocral  tells  us  that  he 
had  often  In'cn  rebuked,  even  by  the  papal 
delegate,  had  been  frowned  U|)on  l>y  the 
Bishop  of  Toledo,  was  the  subject  of  indent 
u|))>eals  that  he  be  unfrocked,  and  once  even 
had  his  paper  suspended  for  a  while.  The 
l)restiil  .Vrchbishop  wrote  him  reproach- 
fully: "Why  will  you  say  such  things'.*" 
The  answer  of  Father  Phelan  is  not  chron- 
icled, but  it  is  easy  to  fancy  that  it  was  in 
effect:  "If  T  can  not  be  myself  and  express 
my.self,  there  is  little  joy  in  my  work  and 
little  profit  in  my  preaching."  We  are 
given  some  examples  of  just  how  annoying 
he  could  b©  to  orthodo.x  authorities: 

One    of    Father    Phelan's    wittv    com- 


ments in  recent  years  was  a  defense  of 
the  "tango."  He  declared  he  had  seen  it 
danced,  and  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  The 
jnanner  of  his  description,  as  well  as  the 
matter  thereof,  was  what  called  upon  him 
the  reproof  of  Cardinal  Falconio,  in  a  for- 
mal letter,  which  the  Archbishop  supple- 
mented with  a  letter  of  his  own.  Father 
Phelan  then  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  duty 
of  girls  '•to  look  as  pretty  as  possible." 
whereat  many  Protestant  ministers  rose  in 
opposition,  some  of  them  even  taking  up 
the  subject  in  their  sermons. 

Drinking  was  for  a  long  time  one  of 
Father  Phelan's  pet  bogies.  He  called  an- 
athema upon  e%"ery  man  who  took  even 
a  drop;  girls  who  married  any  men  save 
teetotalers  were  committing  the  utmost 
folly,  he  said,  and  women  who  themselves 
touched  liquor,  he  declared,  were  luiworthy 
of  respectable  society.  But  after  years  of 
such  condemnation.  Father  Phelan  in  his 
latter  days  softened  somewhat,  admitting 
that  now  and  then  there  were  a  few  good 
men  who  had  tasted  liquor. 

It  is  well  known  among  liis  friends  that, 
altho  Father  Phelan  breathed  forth  flaming 
fire  in  his  editorials,  his  heart  was  as  kind 
as  a  child's.  While  condemning  his  enemy 
with  liis  pen,  he  was  giving  out  charity 
with  the  other  hand,  perhaps  to  that  ene- 
my's family.  He  loved  a  "scrap"  just  for 
the  excitement  of  it.  In  his  youth  he  was 
fond  of  race-horses,  and  he  kept  a  stable 
when  he  was  a  yoimg  country  pastor,  until 
this  began  to  seem  a  scandal  for  a  priest, 
and  he  gave  it  all  up.  letting  his  thorough- 
bred fancies  rim  riot  in  his  newspaper. 

He  was  a  prodigious  w  orker.  A  lengthy 
sermon  each  week,  keen  and  readable  from 
start  to  finish,  was  his  regular  production, 
besides  the  editorials  which  he  continued 
to  dictate  even  from  his  sick-bed. 

Two  years  ago  Father  Phelan  wrote,  in 
an  editorial  in  The  Western  Watchman,  a 
criticism  of  a  certain  bishop's  funeral,  which 
he  considered  too  hurried  and  too  private, 
and  to  the  criticism  he  appended  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  funeral  he  desired  for  himself. 
In  the  main,  his  desire  was  that  the  cere- 
jnonies  should  proceed  with  sufficient  de- 
liberation so  that  there  would  be  time  for 
"all  those  who  have  ever  olTended  to  come 
and  .see  for  them.selves  that  we  are  dead.  " 
He  urged  that  the  sers'ices  take  place  on  a 
Monday  morning,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
time  on  Monday,  and  no  one  is  hurried, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  "an  emergencj' 
retiuiem."  Some  of  the  other  provisions 
and  observations  are  as  follows: 

We  want  a  good  preacher  to  preach  over 
us;  one  w^ho  knows  how  to  do  liberal  jus- 
tice and  how^  to  handle  facts  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

So  many  lies  ha\'e  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten about  us,  we  think  a  little  offending  on 
mercy's  side  would  be  allowable.  We  want 
a  j)ublic  funeral.  We  don't  care  what 
streets  it  pas.ses  through  so  long  as  they 
do  not  pass  too  near  the  river. 

We  want  to  be  borne  to  the  tomb  by 
horses;  good,  spirited  horses,  that  will  feel 
that  they  are  bearing  a  friend  to  his  last 
home.  We  want  Archbishop  Glennon  to 
perform  the  obsequies,  if  he  is  alive,  and 
he  will  probably  be,  for  he  is  a  young  man 
yet;  if  he  shall  have  gone  before,  then  his 
.successor,  provided  he  is  in  communion 
with  the  Apostolic  See. 
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HOW   TO  RUN    AN    AUTO 
AND  KEEP  OUT  OF  COURT 

BY   JUDGE   JOSEPH   SABATH 


D 


P  you  want  to  keep  out  of  the  Automobile  court? 

Do  you  want  to  avoid  accidents,  especially  those 
with  possible  serious  results  both  to  yourself  and  to 
others? 

Then    obey    Judge    Joseph    Sabath's    enlarged    **  deca- 
logue '*   for   automobile   drivers. 

The   judge   yesterday   made   public   the    "  decalogue/* 
which  he  describes  as  a  sure  basis  of  "  safety  first 


**, 


PLEASE  PONT:        | 


Don't  drink  intoxicating  liquor  or 
permit  your  chauffeur  to  do  so  while 
operating  an  automobile. 

Don't  drive  faster  than  the  law  al- 
lows. 

Don't  permit  your  exhaust  to 
smoite. 

Don't  cross  a  boulevard  until  yoM 
come  to  a  full  stop. 

Don't  pass  a  street  car  on  the  left 
side. 

Don't  pass  a  street  car  while  pas- 
sengers are  boarding  it  or  being  dis- 
charged. 

Don't  keep  your  muffler  open  at 
any  time  or  place. 

Don't  use  glaring  lights. 

Don't  drive  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  street. 

Don't  keep  up  a  conversation 
while  driving  or  permit  your  chauf- 
feur to  do  so. 

Don't  drive  on  street  car  tracks. 

Don't  permit  any  one  under  the 
age  of  18  years  to  operate  your  car. 

Don't  permit  your  car  to  stand  in 
the  loop  more  than  thirty  minutes. 

Don't  operate  a  car  until  you  are 
absolutely  competent. 

Don't  permit  your  chauffeur  to 
speed,  especially  while  you  are  in 
the  car.  You  are  just  as  guilty  as 
he  and  may  be  prosecuted  also. 

Don't  carry  children  or  women  on 
your  motorcycles. 


PLEASE  DO: 


Always  drive  on  the  right  aide  of 
the  street. 

Pass  all  vehicles  except  street  cars 
on  the  left. 

Use  best  lamps  and  light  them  at 
sundown. 

Procure  your  state  license  at  once. 

Procure  your  vehicle  tax  at  once 
and  save  court  costs. 

Observe  the  traffic  laws  strictly. 

Obey  officers  on. crossings. 

Avoid  arguments  with  officers,  al- 
though  you  may  think  they  are 
wrong. 

Use  dim  lights  on  front  of  car 

Use  tire  chains  on  rainy  days 


Report  to  the  police  or  to  the  au- 
tomobile  court  all  speeders. 

Signal  drivers  back  of  you  in 
case  you  intend  to  turn  or  stop 
your  car. 

Stop  your  car  at  all  boulevard 
crossings. 

Have  all  lights  tested  gratis  in 
room  304,  city  hall. 

Watch  your  speedometers  and 
have  them  tested  every  ten  days. 

Procure  and  study  the  city  ordi- 
nances and  the  laws  of  the  state 
pertaining  to  vehicles. 

Stop  ten  feet  back  of  a  car 
while  same  is  discharging  or  taking 
on  passengers. 

Pay  special  attention  to  the  laws 


pertaining  to  speeding. 
/  haven't  intended  to  draw  up  a  set  of  crazy  rules, 
but    from    the   excuses   I   have   heard   since   sitting    in    the 
Automobile  court  I  have  compiled  this  list — some  of  it  law 
and  the  rest  just  common  sense,**  the  judge  said. 


^uclaCxi  4)iunicti 
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IILECTDIC  CRANKING  LIGHTING  IGKIT] 


fr 

I  CLECTRICAL  equip- 

I  -^  ment  has  had  much 

I  to  do  with  the  marvelous 

■  development    of    the 

automobile    during   the 

last  few  years. 

The  Delco  System  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  elec- 
tric cranking,  lighting 
and  ignition  field. 

Throughout  the  entire 
period  of  electrical  de- 
velopment it  has  led  the 
way. 

Today  Delco  factories 
are  turning  out  upwards 
of  10,000  complete 
equipments  a  month. 

The  Delco  System  of 
cranking,  lighting  and 
ignition  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  many  of 
the  foremost  motor  cars 
of  this  country. 

When  buying  an  auto- 
mobile it  is  a  good  thing 
to  inquire  first  of  all 
whether  or  not  it  is 
Delco     Equipped. 

Tbr  Uifton  EnitiDrcriac  Laboratoriei  Cn 
Dayloii,  Ohio 


/)£lCO% 

S/MPLE,  COMPACl 
£Ff/C/ENT 


260000M0M0B/L£ 

otvNEQsAoE  mm 

DPMNC  DELCO 
EQUIPPED  CAPS. 


Wl>/>  Wrr>fo  "  The  Doxology"-"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  "- 
T»  IIU  TT  ruie  ..  jj„„p^  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove  "-"  A  Charge 
to  Keep  I  Have"—  "Asleep  in  Jesus,  Blessed  Sleep"  —  "Awake,  My  Soul, 
Stretch  Kvcry  Nerre "  — "  Klesi  Ite  The  Tic  That  Binds"  — "Kock 
of    Ages    Cleft    tiir    "yL,        |_I  wliich  in  childhood  we  learn 

Me"?  Infact.nunyol  i  "C  rlyninS  ^nd  cherish  ihrourh  IL'e ; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we  listen  to  with  moist  eye  ;  wliii.hatthe 
close  of  a  h.ippy  Sahb.tih  day  we  sun';  ai  the    \1/       |  to  hear  them 

•cashore,  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  fireside.      »»  "   1-iOVC    sunj;    again 
and  n^ain  and  nrver  tire  of  them.  Some  ol  life's  telldcre^ilc  Imrds  arc  inseparably 
bound  up  with  these  hymns,  .-o  that  in  death  they  are  the  tone  listones  for  sorrow- 
ing hearts  that  revere  our  memory.     No  bonk  could  afford  >ou  greater  spiritual  nfrrrhmeut 
than  just  such  .1  work  as  is  here  brought  to  your  notice    Get  it  and  read  it ;     Q        mmr     ii   n 
you'll  ling  tlic-se  hymns  wi.h  new  meaning  in  them  -  the  hymns  you  love    »3"     »»  "11   . 
nUhop    Vincent   iui:rii:  "It   is  in\-aluable  in  promoting  hymn   services." 
««"  A   ti.ink  iiuii-.iirnsa!  Ic  to  a  fi:!l  a;  ;  rr,;.ition  of  favorite  hymns. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


New  York 


ENGUSH 
HYMNS 

thpir  Authors  and 
Ili>ti.rT,  bj  Rer. 
S.imutl  W.  Dufli'-lJ, 
D.I),  citps  ID  alpba* 
brtieal  order  the 
first  linrti  of  orer 
1  ,SOO  hTlntu,  (IV. 
ing  a  brief  biof* 
raphy  of  author  and 
c  i  r  c  umnaoies  at- 
tending ita  cojnpu- 
aitioD.  6to,  cloth, 
erspp.  t3.00. 


We  want  tht-  prie.st.s  to  tlirow  a  handful 
of  earth  upon  oiir  coffin;  and  let  it  be  gen- 
tly done,  not  as  if  at  the  live  editor,  but  as 
a  parting  Toueli  of  the  hand  to  a  priest 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  never  treasured  the 
niemoiy  of  a  ^Tong. 

At  his  editorial  treiichaufy  the  .St.  Louis 
Republic  mar\'els  and  declares  that — 

Father  Phelan  was  a  blaster  of  tradition 
in  the  conducting  of  religious  journals.  He 
made  it  a  personal  organ,  his  mouthpiece, 
rather  than  a  diocesan  channel  of  official 
information.  He  thought  what  he  said, 
and  said  wliat  he  thought.  If  there  were 
any  consequences  he  took  them.  When 
Archbishop  Kaiu  supprest  his  paper  ,  he 
smiled  and  went  about  his  parish  duty. 
The  bail  was  lifted,  and  he  was  at  it  again. 
Last  year  the  Aposttilic  Delegate  threat- 
ened another  suspension.  Again  he  smiled, 
struck  off  tile  Delegate's  name  from  his  free 
list,  and  went  right  ahead  pounding  away, 
a  little  more  cautiou.sly.  He  was  molded  in 
heroic  proportions.  He  venerated  authority, 
hut  the  autiiorities  of  liis  church  were  never 
quite. •^fe  from  his  cut  ting  humor  or  caustic 
I  riticism.  It  is  this  that  astounded  so  many 
outside  and  in.side  of  his  great  denomina- 
tion. One  did  not  quite  know  whether  to 
admire  the  man  or  marvel  at  the  leniency 
of  his  church  superiors. 

To-day  he  lies  in  the  peace  of  the  Ages, 
and  St.  Louis  will  pause  many  moments 
during  the  day  to  think  of  the  gallant  priest 
who  was  a  spiritual  soldier  to  the  tips  of  his 
lingers.  He  had  a  kiinl  word  for  the  poor 
and  the  downtrodden.  He  struck  at  the 
high  places  only.  Protestant  and  Jew  will 
join  with  Catholic  in  revering  his  memorj'. 


PET  (;(.)LF-CLUBS 


it    1)1^1    duhs"    play    a 
*-       in    golf,    and    the 


prominent  part 
devotees  of  the 
aristocratic  game  are  apt  to  regard  them 
with  extraordinary  reverence  and  devotion. 
Ill  The  Ainerieaii  MiKjaziue  for  October, 
•lerome  D.  Travers,  present  Open  Cham- 
pion of  America,  tells  us  of  the  great  golfers 
and  the  clubs  for  wliich  the\  show  a 
preference.  Ouimet  alone  he  points  out 
as  a  man  to  whom  all  clubs  are  alike,  one 
iio  better  than  another.  Of  tlu>  rest,  most 
of  the  players  are  far  and  away  better 
shots  with  one  or  two  of  their  clubs  than 
with  the  others.  Walter  J.  Travis,  for 
example,  who  has  accomplished  feats  with 
the  putter  that  amount  to  wizardry,  is  no 
better  than  he  should  be  with  other  clubs. 
Then  there  is  the  newcomer,  Je.sse  Guil- 
ford, who  lieats  all  records  with  a  dri\er. 
and  not  uncommonly  drives  over  3()0  yards 
—half  again  as  far  as  the  fairly  good  drive 
of  tile  a\»'rage  player.  Vardon  and  Evans 
employ  the  full  iron  to  best  advantage; 
M.  D.  Oillies,  the  Kngli.sh  amateur,  .•<ends 
4in  extremely  high  masliie  shot  witii  deadly 
]>recision,  and  .7.  H.  Taylor,  live  times 
British  Open  Chamjuon,  tlio  not  pos- 
sessing a  remarkably  long  dri\  »\  stands  the 
ball  from  tlie  tee  with  stjch  marvelous  con- 
trol that  it  is  '"as  accurately  i)laced  as  if 
he  walked  down  and  dropt  the  ball  with 
his  hand." 

But  there  is  more  to  the  "pet  dub'   than 
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its  shapt',  or  a  profereneo  for  wood  or  iron. 
Tho  all  putters  may  look  alike,  there  is  one 
somewhere,  if  it  can  only  be  found,  that  is 
exactly  balanced  to  a  certain  player's  hand ; 
the  same  is  true  of  every  other  cbib  in  the 
bag;  and  if  tiio  right  player  and  the  rights 
club  meet,  there  is  no  separating  them 
thereafter.  A  player's  pet  club  is  priceless, 
tho  to  any  other  player  it  may  be  less  than 
worthless.     Says  Mr.  TraA-ers: 

It  is  hard  to  explain  just  why  certain 
clubs  appeal  so  strongly  to  (H>rtain  playt>rs. 
In  much  the  same  way  a  baseball-player 
Ijecomes  attached  to  a  certain  bat.  It  may 
not  suit  another  player.  But  it  has  ex- 
actly the  right  feeling  for  him. 

Here  and  there  the  golfer  runs  across  a 
club  with  a  perfect  l)alaiice.  When  he 
gets  a  (^lub  of  that  type  money  could 
hardly  buy  it.  In  England  on  my  last 
trip  1  happen<>d  to  pick  \iy>  a  certain  light 
iron  in  a  ijrofessionai's  shop.  It  was  rusty 
and  several  years  old.  Yet  1  knew  the 
minute  I  got  my  hands  on  that  club  it 
was  exactly  what  I  wanted.  The  pro- 
fessional was  glad  to  sell  an  old  club  cheap. 
So  I  bought.it  for  a  dollar.  The  next  day 
Fred  Herreshoff  picked  it  up,  and  offered 
me  five  dollars  for  my  bargain.  I  refused 
and  he  offered  me  ten  dollars.  He  finally 
offered  twenty-tive  dollars,  but  I  told  him  it 
was  not  for  sale. 

Some  years  ago  "Snake"  Ames,  the  old 
Princeton  football  star,  who  is  also  a  fine 
golfer,  had  a  mashie  in  his  bag  which  h<' 
rarely  used.  One  day  he  handed  it  to 
Oswald  Kirkby,  who  had  been  looking  for 
a  mashie  that  suited  him.  "It's  e.\actl> 
the  club  I've  been  looking  for,"  said 
Kirkby.  "Please  keep  it  then,"  said 
Ames;  "I've  been  looking  for  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  it." 

Within  a  week  two  golfers  offered  Kirkby 
thirty  dollars  for  the  club,  but  fifty  dollars 
would  not  have  tempted  him.  And  any 
new  mashie  on  the  market  can  lie  bought  for 
three  dollars.  The  feel  and  balance  of  this 
club  merely  happened  to  have  an  appeal  to 
several  players  beyond  that  of  any  other 
mashie  they  had  ever  used.  Yet  to  its 
original  owner  it  was  worthless.  This  club 
is  now  Kirkby's  prize  possession,  and  it 
isn't  for  sale  at  any  price. 

When  a  man  gets  a  club  of  this  sort, 
whether  it  be  driver,  brassie,  iron,  or  put- 
ter, he  is  almost  sure  to  play  it  well;  for 
a  big  part  of  golf  is  confidence.  If  a  golfer 
believes  he  can  make  a  certain  shot,  he 
can  generally  make  it.  If  he  has  unusual 
confidence  in  a  certain  club,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  use  it  well,  and  in  every  hard  match 
he  is  equally  sure  to  use  it  at  every  chance, 
even  when  at  times  the  shot  would  naturally 
(•all  for  a  different  sort  of  club. 

Edward  Ray,  ex-British  champion,  has 
a  massive  niblick  that  he  uses  for  every 
pitch  shot  from  l.TO  to  50  yards.  Where 
the  average  golfei-  would  take  a  full 
mashie  or  perhai>s  a  jigger,  Ray  takes  out 
this  niblick  for  a  high  pitch  that  is  almost 
sure  to  fall  dead. 

At  Baltusrol,  in  his  match  with  Vardon 
against  two  American  stars,  he  played  a 
shot  with  this  club  that  is  still  the  talk  of 
the  big  gallery  which  followed  the  contest. 

Coming  to  the  sixth  hole,  he  hooked  his 
shot  behind  a  solid  fringe  of  tall  trees. 
There  was  absolutely  no  way  to  play 
thi-ough  these  trees  to  the  green.  And  he 
was  so  close  in  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  he  could  pitch  over  them.    But  calling 


APPERSON  UGHT  EIGHT 


$1850 


The  First 
Light  Weight 


Big 
Eight 


3100 
Pounds 


New  three-door  7-passenger  car;  with 
aisle  between  front  seats.  Driver's  seat 
adjustable;  companion  seat  swivel  chair. 
Four  door  body  with  undivided  front 
seat  if  desired. 


Light,  Economical  and  Graceful 
Yet  Big,  Powerful,  Comfortable 

The  Apperson  Eight  makes  its  bow  in  this  announcement.    A  car 

so  new,  so  beautiful,  so  harmonious,  and  so  fine  mechanically 

tiiat  it  offers  a  new  measure  of  Eight  excellence. 


Lightness— P  o wer    Size 

In  the  Apperson  Eight  light  weight  -a  time-proved 
advantage  in  motor  car  construction — finds  its  first 
eight  cylinder  application. 

The  Apperson  Light  Eight  is  the  lightest  weight  60 
horse  power  motor  car.  Completely  equipped,  it 
weighs  but  3100  pounds,  yet  no  other  eight  is  larger 
or  more  luxurious. 

Here  lightness  is  due  to  simplicity  and  costly  mate- 
rials and  is  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  strength  and 
sturdiness.  Neither  has  the  car's  notable  economy 
been  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  power. 

The  power  of  the  Apperson  Eight  motor  is  like  the 
flow  of  Niagara.     Continuous — irresistible —silent. 

The  Apperson  Eight  is  a  real  American  eight  built 
entirely  in  American  shops.  It  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  a  23-year  series  of  successes — a  car 
that  deserves  recognition  by  those  who  discriminate 
and  seek  quality  and  performance  without  pro- 
hibitive price. 

The  Apperson  Sixes 

The  Apperson  Six  is  a  beautiful  car.  Its  lines  are 
new,  its  body  designs  equal  in  style  with  the  highest 
priced  cars.  Seven-passenger  touring  car,  $1550;  five- 
passenger  touring  car,  $1485.  Large  6-60  seven 
passenger,  $2350.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Write  for  Catalog  of  the  1916  Apperson  cars.  Dealers 
are  now  displaying  those  models. 


Apperson  Leadership 

Light  Weight — 3100  Poundt 

Horse  Power — 60 

Big  Saving  in  Gasoline 

Great  Increase  in  Tire  Mileage 

Rare  Grace  in  Line 

Beauty  and  Detail  of  Finish 

Ease  of  Hiding  and  Roadability 

Perfect  Balance 

"Two-gear"  Simplicity  of  Motor 

Simplified  Cooling  System 

Positive  Lubrication 


The  Chummy  Roadster  for  Four 

This  model  represents  as  great  an  ad- 
vance in  body  designing  as  does  the 
Apperson  Eight  mechanically.  Four  peo- 
ple are  accommodated  in  perfect  comfort 
— all  face  forward — all  arc  protected 
when  the  top  is  up.  In  exterior  appear- 
ance there  is  nothing  to  detract  from  the 
snappiness  of  the  roadster  type.  Rather, 
the  longer  sweep  of  the  lines  enhances  its 
attractiveness.  Prices— Six,  $1550; 
Eight,  $1850. 
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APPERSON  BROTHERS  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  KOKOMO,  IND. 


SHARPEN  YOUR  SAFETY  BLADES 
WITH  A  STAG  SHARPENER  $ 

The  only  one  of  its  kind.     Note 
wheel  in  holder;  sets  blade  always  at  pMper 
angle.    Simple;  easy  ti>  use.     Sharpens  any 
saf.'ty  razor  blade.     Guaranteed.     Will 
lust    a  lifetime.        Hitrhi.sl    Awards 
at  Panama  -  Paetfie     Kxptjsition 
Complete  nit'kel-plated    hold- 
er, barber's  hone  and  strop 
in    ncut   case.  $1  OD.     MuUf  , 
bark  if  .li>isi,iisfi.-.i.  '        Y        ..:^ 

The  Stag  Co.,  42  S.  Slate  St.,  Chicago 


Agents 

and 

Dealers  Wanted 


TO  CIRLS   WHO    HAVE   A    HUSBAND 
WHO  THINKS  HE  CAN  REGULATE 
DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

—  one  who  thinks  he  can  manage  servants  and  children 
better  than  his  wife,  and  make  purchases  of  supplies,  etc., 
with  great  economy  and  forethought.  Well,  just  such  a 
man  has  written  a  book  called  "The  Domestic  Blunders  of 
Women."  It  has  chunks  of  good  ideas,  and  it  will  afford 
any  sensible  woman  lots  of  merriment. 

■  2mo,  clotb,  Si.oo,  post-paid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  N.   Y. 


OBTAIN  at  your  dealer's 


The 
National 
Lullaby 


HJI^SiM^ 


since 
1881 


E.Rosenfeld  &  Ca 


Makers  Baltaand  New  York 
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The  Franklin  Sedan 

The  All' Year 'Round  Car 


WHEN  the  automobile  was  new, 
people  used  to  lay  it  up  for 
the    winter,    along    with    the 
gladiola  bulbs  and  the  garden  hose. 

Next  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Town  Car — a  ponderous  enclosed  vehicle 
to  be  run  gingerly  on  city  streets,  blanketed 
like  a  horse  and  kept  in  a  warm  stable. 

Also,  their  one  idea  of  summer  motoring 
was  the  Touring  Car  open  to  wind  and  sun 
and  dust. 

Now,  the  Franklin  Sedan  is  actually 
cooler  in  summer  than  a  Touring  Car.  It 
can  be  so  ventilated  as  to  afford  a  continu- 
ous free  circulation  of  fresh  air — while 
protecting  the  occupant  from  the  sun  and 
the  dust. 

As  a  winter  car,  the  Franklin,  with  its 
Direct  -  Air  -  Cooling  System,  can  be  de- 
pended on,  no  matter  where  the  mercury 
drops. 

No  water,  no  pump,  no  plumbing,  no 
blanketing,  no  antifreezing  mixtures. 

Perfect  independence  of  temperature 
conditions  and  freedom  from  cracked  water 
jackets  and  all  freezing  troubles. 


More  people  every  day  are  beginning  to 
look  for  solid  comfort  in  an  all-the-year- 
round  car.  A  car  that  can  be  run  any- 
where, any  time,  on  city  pavements  or 
country  roads — regardless  of  distance, 
weather,  or  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

The  Franklin  Sedan  is  built  to  withstand 
American  roads  as  no  other  car.  It  weighs 
only  2970  pounds — just  295  pounds  more 
than  the  Touring  Car. 

Here,  in  the  Franklin  Scientific  Light 
Weight  (keeping  the  chassis  free  from  an 
overloads  is  the  reason  for  the  solid  com- 
fort of  the  Franklin  Sedan  on  rough  roads 
—its  economy  in  gasoline,  in  oil,  in  tires — 
its  low  depreciation. 

Every  motorist  —  and  especially  the 
man  who  does  not  quite  trust  enclosed 
cars  in  general  —  should  certainly  call 
on  the  Franklin  Dealer  and  ride  in  the 
Franklin  Sedan  over  the  roughest  roads 
he  can  find. 

The  experience  will  show  him  that  one 
car,  at  least,  has  done  away  with  the  costs 
and  limitations  he  fears  in  an  enclosed  car, 
and  has  made  all-the-year  touring  prac- 
tical.    Price  of  Franklin  Sedan,  $2850. 


* 


Franklin  Coupt 

Weitrht.  2880  pound* 

Price,  S2600 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Franklin  Berlin 

Weight.  3240  pounds 

Price.   $3100 


X 
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for  the  spadelike  niblick,  ho  shot  the  ball 
almost  straight  up  from  the  turf,  barely 
arching  it  over  the  trees  on  to  the  green, 
within  four  feet  of  the  hole,  where  he  got  a 
three,  beating  par  by  a  stroke  from  a  lie 
hardly  another  golfer  could  have  played 
at  all.  Ho  simply  had  abounding  con- 
fidence in  this  club,  such  confidence  that  he 
believed  any  miracle  was  possible  with  it. 


VISITING-  BELGIAN  TRENCHES 

'  I  "HERE  has  recently  appeared  in  En- 
^  gland,  untranslated  as  yet,  the  official 
report  of  the  Belgian  campaign  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  from  July  31  to  December  31, 
1914.  A  writer  in  The  Westminster  Gazette 
calls  it  "a  model  of  lucidity."  "I  do 
not  remember,"  he  declares,  "to  have  read 
any  account  of  a  campaign  so  well  suited 
to  be  a  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  war  and  in 
military  history."  In  simple  phraseology 
it  tells  of  the  plan  of  the  Belgians  to  act 
as  the  advance-guard  of  the  mobilizing 
French  and  British  forces.  They  were 
never  to  oppose  themselves  to  a  greatly 
superior  force,  nor  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  surrounded;  they  were  only  to  cover 
as  much  of  Belgian  territory  as  possible 
and  fall  back  as  slowly  as  possible  upon 
their  bigger  allies.  Misfortune  and  re- 
treat are  the  severest  trial  of  war,  but  how 
well  the  handful  of  Belgians  stood  that 
test  is  now  a  living  page  in  history.  Liege, 
Namur,  Antwerp,  each  they  forsook  in 
turn,  when  it  was  clear  that  to  remain 
would  entail  a  needless  sacrifice.  What- 
ever their  resentment  against  the  intruder 
or  their  own  helpless  and  pitiable  condition, 
they  still  played  the  game  of  war  saga- 
ciously; and  tho  they  have  lost  much,  they 
too  have  won  in  more  than  once  triumph- 
ing against  overwhelming  odds.  They  re- 
tarded the  German  advance;  they  success- 
fully reached  and  joined  the  Allied  hne; 
with  the  help  of  their  dikes  they  won  the 
battle  of  Flanders,  and  by  their  sacrifice 
saved  the  British  even  as  certainly  as  the 
British  retreat  from  Mons  saved  the 
French;  and  since  that  time  they  have 
held  their  small  sector  of  the  Allied  line 
stedfastly  against  all  attacks  by  opposing 
forces.  We  are  told  that  they  have  even 
developed  from  nothing  at  all  an  aviation 
corps  of  high  efficiency. 

In  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Belgian 
trenches,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  writing  for  the 
New  York  World,  gives  a  glimpse  or  two 
of  this  unusual  army.  Meeting  first  a 
number  of  the  officers  and  entertained  at 
a  quite  elaborate  luncheon,  he  found  that 
one  of  their  chief  topics  of  conversation  is 
formed  from  the  stories  that  drift  in  from 
Holland  or  Switzerland  concei-ning  Ufe  be- 
hind the  enemy  hnes,  where  invader  and 
invaded  try  to  get  along  together  in  a 
wholly  superficial  and  spurious  state  of 
amity.  One  of  the  stories  is  recorded  as 
a  sample  of  all: 

A  young  Countess  aroused  considerable 


discussion.  She  had  been  sitting  in  a 
street-car  with  a  Belgian  friend  when  a 
German  officer  boarded  the  car.  Her 
friend  bowed  to  the  offic^er. 

"What!  You  bow^  to  a  pig  like  that!" 
cried  the  Countess.  Whonmpon  the  officer 
stopt  the  car  and  placed  her  under  arrest. 
She  had  been  given  her  choice  between  two 
months  in  ])rison  or  ten  thousand  francs' 
fine,  and  had  paid  the  fine. 

Certain  of  the  officers  held  that  she  had 
been  unpatriotic  in  not  accei)tiiig  impris- 
onment rather  than  hel])  the  German  ex- 
chequer. Others  felt  she  had  done  enough 
in  insulting  the  officer  and  rebuking  her 
friend.  The  talk  dwelt,  too,  on  certain 
other  Belgian  ladies  who  had  compromised 
with  their  patriotism  to  the  extent  of  tak- 
ing up  social  relations  with  the  invaders. 
PYom  what  1  heard  I  feel  sorry  for  these 
overhospitable  ladies  when  the  Belgians 
are  once  more  masters  of  their  own  country. 

One  might  suppose  that  these  men  would 
be  all  eagerness  to  explain  to  the  correspon- 
dent the  dreadful  things  they  were  doing 
to  the  enemy,  the  progress  in  the  trenches, 
what  the  actual  fighting  was  like,  and  so 
on — but  such  was  far  from  the  case.  In- 
stead, he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
learn  the  details  in  which  he  was  most 
interested.     As  we  read: 

After  limcih  I  began  to  feel  more  and 
more  impatient  to  get  started  for  the 
tren(!hes,  but  I  had  already  learned  too 
much  of  etiquette  at  the  front  to  show  it. 
For  the  officers  of  all  the  armies  feel  that 
it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  prove  to 
you  that  they  can  give  you  a  good  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  good  cigar  than  it  is  to  show 
you  the  most  beautiful  battle  that  was 
ever  fought.  Tliey  are,  too,  all  alike  ob- 
sessed with  the  very  human  fallacy  that 
the  little  ingeuuities  and  contrivances  which 
they  have  devised  for  their  personal  com- 
fort, safety,  or  delectation  must  be  of  in- 
finitely more  absorbing  interest  to  the  visi- 
tor than  the  guns  and  the  trenches,  which 
to  them  are  such  an  old  and  boring  story. 

So  now  we  had  to  adtrure  the  way  one 
officer  had  had  his  sleeping  shack  wall- 
papered, how  another  had  invented  some 
home-made  shower-baths,  how  a  third  had 
had  a  genuine  heavy  wooden  bedstead  in- 
stalled instead  of  a  camp  cot.  I  remember 
similarly  a  sjjlendid  young  French  General 
(standing  with  me  on  a  wooded  hill  cov- 
ered with  at  least  twenty  batteries  which  I 
was  aching  to  see)  enthralled  by  a  tunnel 
which  his  engineer  was  constructing  from 
one  of  the  (leneral's  subterranean  observa- 
tion posts  to  another,  and  expatiating  at 
such  length  on  its  beauties  that  we  had 
time  to  take  in  only  one  battery  on  oui* 
way  back  to  lunch  (which  lunch  was  again 
more  important  than  all  the  batteries  in 
that  sector). 

Still  sterner  difficulties  beset  the  path, 
however,  as  he  found  later  on  in  a  palpitant 
five  minutes  experienced  while  motoring 
down  to  the  front: 

We  came  to  a  deserted  village,  which 
could  be  seen  from  some  of  the  German 
artillery  positions  and  which  they  shelled 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  Gen- 
eral had  particularly  told  us  to  run  through 
the  village  in  a  hurry,  especially  across  the 
open  place  around  the  church.  When  we 
got  safely  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  place, 
he  had  said,  we  might  leave  our  motor  and 
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Pen  Points 

for  all  hands 

There  are  many  different  styles 
of  handwriting.  But  each  person 
has  one  natural  style  and  his  or 
her  pen  must  fit  that  style.  When 
the  pen  is  really  fitted  to  the 
hand,  then  writing  becomes  easy, 
pleasant  and  natural. 
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Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


Conklins  have  14-k.  gold  pens  un- 
equaled  for  strength,  elasticity,  dura- 
bility, smooth  wrltingqualities.  These 
pens  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
points — Extra  Fine,  Fine,  Medium, 
Coarse,  Stub  and  Manifold,  and  from 
a  soft,  flexible  to  a  hard,  rigid  pen, 
thus  suiting  every  hand.  Five  kinds 
of  Stub  points — narrow,  medium, 
broad,  extra  broad  and  left  oblique. 

Every  gold  pen  is  pointed  with  the 
highest  grade  hard  iridium  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia  (the 
hardest  metal  known),  not  the  com- 
mon soft  iridium. 

The  Conklin  is  the  pen  with  the 
famous  "Crescent-Filler,"  t\\Q original 
self-filling  device  and  the  only  one 
proven  by  17  years'  use  and  by  over 
a  million  satisfied  users. 

All  self-filling — all  non-leakable — 
$2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5  and  up,  at  stationers, 
jewelers  and  druggists.    All 
Conklin   dealers  are  expert        i)  't 
fitters    of    pens    to    hands. 
Write  us  for  a  useful  writ- 
ing  novelty    and    name   of 
nearest  dealer. 


Fills 
Itoeli 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

291  Conklin  Bldf  ■.  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

BOSTON  wrsxrPEG.  ay 

DEXVER.  700-728  E  li-C  Buildimi 
SAX  FRAXCISCO,  S79  Market  St. 
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A  DEPENDABLE  powder 
in  a  dependable  shell  — 
you  don't  need  to  be  told 
that  this  is  an  ideal  combination. 
Every  shooter  seeks  it  in  his 
ammunition.  A  great  many  have 
found  it.  Others  have  not. 

For  the  latter— a  tip.  The 
combination  is  easy  to  attain.  It 
consists  of  nnt/  xfrmdnrff  nutke  <if 
jthell  and 

Infe^mble 

Smokeless  Shol^jUn  Powder 

All  of  the  rei}utal)le  manu- 
facturers of  shells  are  turninjr 
out  articles  of  very  hi<;h  quality 
— dependable  in  (••instruction, 
in  quality  of  material  and  in 
accuracy  of  load. 

Put  Infallible  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powdt-r  in  these  shells 
and  you  have  a  dependable 
powder  in   a   dependable  shell. 

No  matter  where  or  when 
you  u>e  Infallil)le,  grain  is  like 
grain  in  quality  and  performance 
alvai/s.  Infallil)le  gives  uniforni- 
ity  in  velocity  and  high  velocity, 
unifonnity  in  patterns  and  even 
yMtterns,  uniformit.v  in  recoil 
and  light  recoil. 

Water.  we;itlu-r  and  ajie  eaiiiiot 
affect  it. 

Ihiy  shells  loaded  with  Infallible. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  in  any 
standard  makr.  I^M»k  for  the  name 
Infallible  on  the  box  and  tup  wad 
of  each  shell. 

Two  interestinjf  booklets  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 

'J'riip.shoii/iii;/.  profusely  illustrat- 
ed, tr&its  of  this  (Jeli^iitful  sport 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  be- 
ginner and  veteran. 

Ilirrulm  l>portinff  Poinhrs 
should  be  read  by  e\ery 
owner  of  a  riHe,  sliotfrun  or 
revolver.      \\'rite    for    \-our 
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copies  today. 


MEJ^ULES  POVVZ>£/^  CO. 

5-9   West    11th  Street 
Wilmington,  Del. 


yOTE-TheJyirv  of  nirards  of  the  Pan- 
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sneak  back  on  foot  to  take  photographs. 
This  having  been  carefully  explained  to  the 
chauffeur,  he  bumped  us  swiftlj-  down  the 
ruined  main  street,  reached  the  open  place 
l)y  the  church,  where  he  had  to  turn  to  the 
right,  came  suddenh-  on  top  of  a  big,  deep 
shell-hole.  just,  dodged  it  by  slapping  on 
his  emergeney,  and  stood  stoek-still  trying 
to  get  imo  lirsl  speed. 

The  eoinmandaiit  eurst  and  1  swore, 
the  commandants  orderly  sitting  next  the 
••hauffeur  sh<M)k  his  tisl  at  the  ehauffeur, 
and  the  ehauffeur  shook  one  tist  at  his  gears 
while  with  the  other  he  wTenched  and 
hauled  at  his  lever. 

There  is  no  use  denying  that  we  were  all 
equally  nervous.  Every  instant  we  ex- 
pected to  see  the  tirst  of  a  stream  of  7o's 
explode  near  us.  Finally,  after  the  sus- 
l)ense  had  in  reality  lasted  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  seconds,  the  accurst  low  gear 
meeklj-  meshed  and  we  bumped  off  down 
the  side  street,  heaving  deep  sighs  of  relief. 

More  intimate  knowledge  of  what  they 
escaped  was  gained  later,  when  they  came 
out  in  the  open,  half-way  between  the  ar- 
tillery-fire from  both  sides.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
finds  a  most  curious  resemblance  in  the 
"shriek  of  shot  and  shell"  to  a  familiar 
phenomenon  at  home: 

High  in  air.  riglit  above  our  heads,  the 
sliells  of  the  two  armies,  hurtling  along  in 
ojjposite  directions,  met  and  passed  each 
other  on  their  way.  These  big  projectiles 
in  passing  over  vis  sounded  exactly  as  if 
they  were  runiiiii<r  along  aerial  rails.  You 
could  hear  them  rattling  along  these  rails, 
bumping  over  the  rail-joints,  banging  over 
swit<'hes. 

It  was  a  perfect  illusion.  Hy  closing 
your  eyes  you  <'ould  ha\e  sworn  that 
you  wen'  standintr  under  Brooklyn  Bridge 
hearing  the  pnx-e^'^ioii  of  street-cars,  with 
silenced  gongs,  roll  by  at  express-speed 
overhead.  First  there  would  be  a  distant 
rejwrt..  then  a  wheezing  sound  as  the  shell 
rose,  and  then  suddenly  it  would  get  on 
the  rails,  rattle  up  to  the  top  of  its  grade, 
eoast  down  the  grade  the  other  side,  and 
leave  the  tra<'ks  a  second  or  two  before  the 
Hnal  explosion. 

At  last  they  eome  to  the  trenches — ver>' 
shallow  and  damp,  for  at  two  or  three  feet 
down  the  Belgians  strike  water.  Even 
with  a  two-foot  earth-rampart,  there  is  by 
no  means  the  eonifortable  and  adequate 
shelter  that  one  eould  desin-.  After  some 
rather  dangerous  scrambling  past  exposed 
spots,  they  arrive  in  the  second-line  trench. 
The  writer  eontimies: 

Lifting  my  h«ad  cautiously  till  my  eyes 
were  just  above  the  edge  of  the  rampart, 
I  eould  see  some  2.jO  yards  ahead  the  choe- 
olatcwolored  back  of  the  Belgian  front 
trench.  For  where  the  chalky  soil  of 
Champagne  makes  the  trenches  there  verj- 
white  in  color,  tlw  boggj-  soil  of  Belgium 
i-"  a  rich  brown. 

Beyond  the  Belgian  front  trench  ran  a 
line  of  tall  trees;  beyond  the  line  of  trees 
again  ran  another  brown  line. 

\  great  cloud  of  jet-black  smoke  sud- 
denly welled  up  from  the  Belgian  front 
trench. 

"Ah,  that's  a  six-inch  bomb  they've 
thrown  into  our  trench  mth  one  of  their 
Minenwerfer,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 
The  report    of    the  explosion   from    whprp 


The  Name  "Hercules," 

Covers  the  Field  of 

Explosives 
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lercules   Powder 

irpose  for  which  an 

explosive  can  be  employed.  To 

men    in    many    valks    of   life,    the 

Hercules  label  is  a  sign  of  quality 

and  a  mark  of  dependability. 

To  the  sportsman  it  stands  for  the 
various  Hercules  Sporting  Powders 
that  insure  a  good  day's  sport. 

To  the  engineer,  the  builder,  the 
<piarrynian  and  the  miner  it  stands 
for  the  various  grades  of  Herc-ules 
Dynamite,  Permissibles  and  Blast- 
ing Powders. 

'I'lie  farmer  knows  tlie  Hercules  label 
l)o>t  from  his  iise  of  Hercules  Dynaiiiito 
which  enables  him  to  prtxluce  better  crops 
and  make  bigger  protit.s. 

From  raw  material  to  the  final  test 
which  each  lot  receives  before  it  leaves 
the  mill,  the  utmost  in  exa<-tii)s!:  care  and 
skill  is  exercised  in  the  production  of 
Hercules  Powders. 

Either  for  recreation  or  constnu-tive 
work  you  should  find  u>e  for  one  or  more 
of  the  Hercules  Powders.  Below  we  list  a 
few  of  the  many  prcnlucts  that  bear  the 
Hercules  laljel. 

HERCL'LKS  SMOKF.T.KS.S  SHOTOrX 

POWDKIIS 

Infallible  K.  C. 

HKHCULES  BLACK  SPORTINfi 

PDWDKU 

L.  vSc  K.Onuige  K\tra 

HKRCLLE.S  SMOKKI.KSS  RIKLK 

POWDERS 

Sharpshooter      I.iirhtning     VV.  A.  .-W  Cal 

L'uique 

HERCULES  S.MOKEI.ESS    REVOLVER 
POWDER 
Bullseye 

HERCLLES  DYNAMITE 

NitroKlycerin  Dynamite  Extra  Dynamite 

E.  1,.  K.  (Extra  Low  KreeziuK)  Dynamit.- 

Cdatiu  Dynamite       Blasting  Cielatin 

1-^.  L.  K.  Gelatin  Farm  Dynamite 

HERCLLES  BLA.STING  POWDERS 

HERCILES  BLASTING  Sl'PPLIES 
Complete  assortment  of  supplies  includ- 
iug: 

Fuse  Blasting  Caps  Rheostat-! 

Electric  Blasting  Caps  GalvanoMjeters 
Blasting  Machines  Cap  Crimpers,  etc. 

These  four  booklets  will  inter- 
est you:  TriW'lioutiiigJhrrulcs 
SiMirtittg  Puicdtrn.  fninir  Fann- 
ing/or  Profit  and  Pleasure  and 
Progressive  Cnlti cation.  They 
are  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  any  or  all  of  them  today. 

HE/(CULES  PGWDBI{,CO. 

5-9  West   nth  Street 
Wilmington,  Del. 

NOTE— The  Herndes  Pomhr  Com- 
pany has  hem  aioardeda  Void  Medal 
III/  (hn  Jiepartmetit  of  Mints  and  Mt- 
lallnrgif,  Panama- Pacijir  Exposi- 
tion, for  it.s  e.vhihit  of  manvfactnro 
andvue  of  e.rplosire«,  motion  picture.i 
and  powder  magazine. 
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we  stood,  no!  more  than  250  meters  away, 
was  not  loud. 

The  artillery  was  hard  at  it.  Big  clouds 
of  blaok  smoke  rose  sluggishly  by  the  Cler- 
man  trench  where  the  Belgian  high-explo- 
sive shells  were  bursting.  Livelier  clouds 
of  white  indicated  the  shrai)nel  explosions. 

I  was  ci-aning  my  neck  to  see  what  dam- 
age was  being  done  the  German  trench 
when  a  whole  swarm  pf  bidlets  struck  very 
close  indeed  to  my  head.  The  Lieutenant 
])ulled  me  down  into  the  trench. 

"They  shot  at  you  that  time,  all  right!" 
lie  laughed. 

"Impossibh!"  1  answered.  "I  can  only 
barelj'  see  their  trench  over  the  top  of  your 
first-line  trench,  so  how  could  they  possilily 
see  me  from  tliere?" 

"Ah,  but^  they  were  not  sliooting  at  you 
from  thei-(\  They  are  up  in  the  to])s  of 
some  of  those  trees,"  he  explained,  point- 
ing to  the  row  of  tall,  innocent-looking 
trees.  "Their  sharpshooters  climb  up  at 
night  and  snipe  from  there  all  day,  and 
those  of  them  whom  we  do  not  locate  and 
kill  climb  down  again  tlie  next  night. 
They  have  telescopic  sights  on  their  rifles, 
and  tlieir  rifles  are  mounted  on  little  tri- 
pods so  that  they  can  fix  their  aim  immoA- 
ably  on  some  spot  where  they  think  they 
have  seen  a  movement;  and  the  next  time 
the  movement  comes — ping!  Only  I  don't 
think  they  can  use  tlH>  tripods  up  in  the 
trees." 

Of  the  Belgian  soldiers  them.selves,  per- 
haps the  most  romantic  thing  about  them 
is  that  ihey  can  appear  so  much  like  other 
soldiers.  In  the  entrenchments  the  writer 
had  several  glimpses  of  them,  which  he 
sums  up  graphically: 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  watch 
the  Belgian  soldiers,  who,  every  few  yards, 
squatted  placidly  in  the  trench,  short 
spades  and  trowels  in  hand,  busily  en- 
gaged in  digging  little  pits  about  two  feet 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  then 
scooping  out  little  channels  running  to 
these  i)its.  These  channels  would  drain 
the  surrounding  yard  or  two  of  trench-bot- 
tom into  the  pits,  leaving  muddy  patches 
where  a  moment  before  three  or  foiu-  inches 
of  water  had  stood.  There  the  Belgian 
soldiers  squatted,  like  children  making  mud- 
pies  at  the  seashore,  and  chatted  compla- 
<'ently  in  Flemish  while  they  fought  the 
water,  which  was  only  less  hateful  to  them 
than  the  Germans.  A  splendid,  cool, 
nerveless  lot  of  men,  doing  their  work 
unostentatiously  but  efficiently,  neither 
dashing  on  the  one  hand  nor  dogged  on 
the  other,  but  gifted  Avith  the  admirable 
jnoralc  of  the  imperturbably  matter-of-fact. 

Suddenlv-  1  heard  an  exclamation  from 
one  of  the  soldiers.  Looking  Avhere  he 
pointed,  1  saw,  just  beyond  the  Belgian 
front  trench,  a  huge  column  of  muddv 
water  standing  bolt  upright  against  the 
horizon.  It  stood  there  motionless  until  1 
began  to  think  it  would  remain  a  perma- 
nent fixture  in  the  land.scape.  Then  it 
suddenly  collapsed.  A  Belgian  shell  fall- 
ing short  had  soused  down  into  the  canal 
and  exploded,  sending  up  this  five-story 
waterspout. 

It  seemed  a  shame  not  to  go  forwanf 
into  the  front  trench,  but  with  the  Ger- 
mans lobbing  six-inch  bombs  in  there  with 
their  "mine-throwers"  and  the  artillery 
getting  busier  all  the  time,  the  commandant 
thought  it  would  be  taking  too  great  risks. 

But  we  had  a  little  excitement  to  make 
up  for  it,  for,  as  I  splashed  along  with  a 
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—  the  most  economical 
motor  I  ever  used.  *' 


THIS  oft-repeaicd  praise  of  the 
Continental  Motor  carries  a 
special  significance,  denoting  more 
than  a  saving  in  the  petty  items  ot 
Jay-to-day  operating  expense.  Con- 
tinental Economy  goes  deeper,  is 
more  fundamental.  It  pervades  the 
entire  life  and  performance  of  the 
motor,  affording  the  complctest 
satisfaction  at  the  least  outlay. 

nantittenial  fjgiars 

I  his  world-famous  characteristic  ot 
the  Continental  Motor  is  primarily 
of  engineering  origin.  It  is  the 
achievement  of  Continental  design- 
ers, working  in  harmony  with  the 
engineers  of  over  one  hundred  and 
forty  manufacturers  of  pleasure  car.s 
and  trucks.  But  it  results,  too,  from 
Continental  workmanship  with  its 
high  standards  of  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity. 

To  drive  a  Continental-equipped 
car,  accordingly,  means  not  merely 
an  undisturbed  pocket-book,  but  a 
well-placed  confidence  and  peace 
of  mind.  And  this,  surely,  is  the 
best  economy  of  all. 


Let  Continental  Economy 
ensure  you  motor  satisfaction 
in    your    next  car  or  truck 


CONTINENTAL  MOTOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICH, 

Largest  exclusive  motor  builders  in  the  world. 


Factories : 

DETROIT 
MUSKEGON 
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Jenkins  Paid  $4o00 
for  his  Pipe;  Wilkins 
Paid  a  Quarter  for  his 

Honestly,  three  feet  away  tlio>e  pipes  looked 
so  iniicli  alike  you  couldn't  tell  them  apart. 

Wilkiiis  swears  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

He  says  he  can  see  no  difference  betw  een  a 

st.OO  briar  pipe  and  one  that  costs  only   i6c. 

Jenkins  putt's  calmly  away  ami  saj  s,  ''  Don't 
\  ou  wish  you  could  see  the  difference?" 

There  are  pip«'  ■•mokers  who  know  there  is 
a  difference  and  who  pay  for  it. 

This  is  the  type  of  pipe  smoker  w  ho  is  partial 
to  his  pipe  even  to' the  exclusion  of  cigars. 

It  is  to  this  smoker  that  we  believe  Kdge- 
uorth  Smokinp  Tobacco  makes  its  greatest 
appeal  and  gives  maximum  satisfaction. 

To  locate  all  these  men 
.•e   them  a    chance 
Kdgeworth   Smok- 
acco,  we  stand 
I  send  free  of  charge 
■  package  of  Edge- 
any  pipe  smoker 
for  it. 

IJo    _\  ou    aire    to 

ijive    I'.dgeworth    a 

trial?       Just    write 

)ur  name  on  a  post 

-ard.  and  if  it  is  not 

ou    much    trouble. 

mention  the  naii:e 

of    the    tobacco 

store   you    j)at- 

ronize   most    frc- 

i|Nfntly . 

Send  us  the 
jiost  card  and  Ji 
liberal  sample  of  Kdgeworth  will  be  promjitly 
mailed  to  you. 

Edgeworth  was  originally  a  Plug  Slice 
tobacco.  That  is,  the  oblong  slices  were 
rubbed  up  in  tin-  hands  before  being  put  in 
the  pipe.  KdgcMorth  Kead\ -Itubbed  is  ready 
for  the  pipe,  and  is  certainly  more  convenient, 
though  many  devotees  of  the  I'lug  Slice  still 
cling  to  that  form  and  insist  that  "it's  the 
better  way." 

You  will  like  either,  if  we  understand  ulial 
pipe  smokers  like  and  we  think  we  do.  A 
sample  of  either  tii.-  K<-ady-Uubbed  or  the 
Plug  Slice  sent  postpaid  on  request. 

The  retail  prices  of  Kdgeworth  lleady- 
Kubbed  are  l()«'  for  pocket-size  tin.  jOc  for 
large  tin.  .?1.0«)  for  humidor  tin.  Kdgeworth 
Plug  Slice  is  1.5c.  J.jc.  .ioc  and  .^I.CKt.  It  is  on 
sale  practically  everywhere.  .Mailed  prejtaid 
w  here  no  dealer  can  supply. 

Kdgeworth  Iteady-Rubbed  is  easy  to  roll 
into  a  tight,  round  cigarette.  In  a  cigarette 
it  is  slightly  mililer  than  in  a  pipe,  and  the 
flavor  of  an  Kdgeworth  cigarette  is  refresh- 
ingly different. 

If  you  will  accept  the  proffer  of  the  free 
package,  write  to  I.arus  \  Brother  Co..  ,'> 
South  2ls[  Street.  Hiehmond.  \a.  This  firm 
was  established  in  1H77.  .-ind  besides  Kdge- 
worth makes  several  other  branils  of  smoking 
lobiceo.  incliuiintr  flie  well-known  (^boiii 
granulated  jiing  a  great  favorite  with  smok- 
ers for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  If  your 
jobber  einnol  supply  Kdgeworth.  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  (10c  size)  carton  by  prepaitl  parcel  i)ost 
at  sanu"  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 
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most  intense  crick  in  my  bent  back,  one  of 
the  German  projectiles,  which  was  appar- 
ently running  on  perfect  .schedule  along  its 
overhead  rails  on  its  way  toward  the  Bel- 
gian artillery,  suddenly  jumped  the  track 
and  came  hissing  down  toward  us. 

Simultaneously  with  the  crash  of  the  ex- 
plosion I  saw  the  men  ahead  of  me  passion- 
ately h  igging  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
I  found  myself  on  m\  knees  and  elbows, 
not  a  whit  behind  them  in  my  devotion. 

"That  was  a  pretty  close  one,"  said  the 
C^aptain. 

"What  was  it — a  7.>/"  I  asked. 

"Seventy-five  nothing."  he  replied;  "that 
was  a  loO  millimeter,  and  it  exploded 
within  thirty  meters  of  your  head.  There 
— s»'e  for  yourself.  If  we  had  not  been  in 
the  trench  that  would  have  caught  us 
nicely!" 

I  peeped  o\  er  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  big  cloud  of 
sooty  black  smoke  wallowing  up  from  be- 
hind some  broken  masonry  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  off. 

"Fn'oiisf  ("Let  us  beat  it!")  said  the 
commandant  terselv,  and  we  did. 


.\  Sagacious  Fairy. — Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  good  little  girl. 

And  this  good  little  girl  asked  her  mother 
if  she  could  go  and  play  in  the  woods,  and 
her  mother  said  yes. 

So  she  went  to  pla\  in  the  woods. 

And  she  was  walking  along  and  walking 
along,  and  what  do  you  think  she  met? 
A  fairy  I  And  she  was  awfully  surprized  to 
nu'et  a  fairy,  so  she  said  to  the  fairj': 

"  Where  do  you  come  from?  " 

And  the  fairy  said: 

"  This  is  where  I  live." 

And  the  little  girl  said: 

"  I  never  heard  al)out  any  fairies  living 
in  th»'se  woods." 

And  the  fairy  said: 

"  No,  because  nobody  ever  saw  me  here 
before.  Hut  you  are  a  good  little  girl,  so  I 
ht  you  see  me." 

And  the  good  little  girl  said: 

"  How  do  you  manage  not  to  be  seen 
by  people,  even  tlio  they  walk  right  past 
you  every  day'/  " 

And  the  fairy  said: 

"  I  lend  them  money." — London  Anisicers. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


YOU'LL  find  Durand  Steel 
'■'  Lockers  unusually  handsome 
— the  lines  are  good,  the  enamel 
finish  IS  the  finest,  the  details  of 
workmanship  are  unsurpassed. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fire- 
proof, practically  indestructible, 
sanitary,  clean  and  convenient. 
They  are  adapted  for  offices, 
factories,  schools,  hotels,  clubs, 
gymnasia,  and  every  place  where 
lockers  are  required. 

They  are  surprisingly  inexpensive. 

Write  Today  for  Our 
New  Catalog 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


SFX^AL    KNOWLEDGE 

•^^  *-*  "*  *■  By  WINFIELD  SCOn  HALU  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Plain  Trntbt  of  Sex  Life  and  Kue<^nir?i  ail  stionld  know.  Treats  folly 
on  *«i*x  Matters  f.ir  Tomip  w.-meii  aii.l  iiion,  fnthors  and  inothers. 
Hrialion^liip  during  ciigagciruMil,  nixl  iiiaiiia^c.  Sexual  Ig^norance 
caiive  <>f  s.M-ial  evils  ninie.  etc.  New  and  eoniplete;  I'lus.;  320  pages. 
0.>LV   91.00;   pofttaire   K^   extra:   mailed    under   plain    wrapper. 

Amencan  PubBshbff  Company.  P.  0.  Box  851,Depl.  W-182,  Phila. 

WrtU  jor  o^er  to  agents  and  mail-order  dealers. 


Befriend  the  birds 

Wild  birds  are  our  friends  and  neighbors.    Feed 
them  suet— cne  of  the  basic  foods  for  supplying  their 


organic  matter, 
best  way  with 


Do  it  the 


WHITE'S 
Suet  Basket 

IPatenUii  April  17.  I<il4> 

Made  of  strong  brown  Jap- 
anned Metal— will  not  cor- 
rode or  rust.  Fits  any  tree 
or  post  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Get  some  of  these  baskets 
and  keep  the  song  birds 
heme.  By  mail  postpaid,  Ji.oo.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  and  price  list  of  "Bird  Devices". 

Charles  E.  White,  Box  51 ,  Kenilworth,  Illinois 


"Have  a  heart" 
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^MULTlHEAPff 


MULTIGRAPH 
SENIOR 


S665 


ANNOUNCING  TWO  NEW  MODELS 

20%  Down— Easy  Monthly  Payments 

EACH  of  these  equipments  should  earn  enough  to  pay  install- 
ments as  they  fall  due — will  do  perfect  typewriting  and  real 
printers'  ink  printing — will  bring  you  new  business  and  cut  your 
printing  bills  in  half. 


Multigraph  equipment  has  paid  for  Itself 
many  times  over  in  thousands  of  business  con- 
cerns who  thought  "we  haven't  enough  form 
typewriting  and  printing  to  keep  it  busy." 

It  turns  out  clean  cut,  beautifully  typewritten 
form  letters  that  bring  in  new  business.  It 
prints,  in  real  printers'  ink,  office  and  factory 
forms  and  high-class  direct-mail  matter  at  25% 
to  75%  of  what  they  used  to  cost.  It  takes  up 
only  a  corner  in  the  office.  It  is  always  ready 
for  a  new  job,  is  easily  operated  by  average 

MULTIGRAPH 
JUNIOR 

$200 


employees,  and  ranges  In  price  and  scope  to 

suit  any  firm's  needs. 

Used  in  Over  200  Lines  of  Business 

Multigraph  users  range  from  small  concerns 
with  limited  capital  to  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturing,  wholesale,  retail  and  pro- 
fessional firms  and  corporations.  They  include 
the  National  Government;  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Governments,  Banks,  Railroads, 
Steamship  Lines,  Hotels,  Institutions,  Agencies, 
Associations,  Publishing  Houses,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  NEW  MULTIGRAPH  JUNIOR 

This  convenient,  simple,  hand  -  operated 
equipment  meets  the  need  of  many  wliose 
requirements  aren't  big  enough  for  the  Multi- 
graph  Senior.  It  does  the  same  high  quality 
form  typewriting  and  real  printing.  Type  is 
easily  and  rapidly  .set  by  means  of  the  con- 
venient Flexo-Typesetter. 


MULTIGRAPH,  1811  E.  40th  Street,  Cleveland 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  Multigraph  representa- 
tive show  me  the  Multigraph  producing  work 
similar  to  mine,  and  investigate,  at  no  obli^alion  to 
me,  its  possible  application  to  my  business. 


Name 

Official  Position  . 

Firm 

Street  address 


I    Town., 


State.. 
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A  Car  for  Every  Month  in  the  Year 

THE  ALL-YEAR  CAR,  a  Kissel  idea,  supplies  for  the  first  time  the 
comfortable  and   continuous  every-day  use  of  one  car  the  year  'round 
without  sacrificing  appearance   or  refinement.     A   closed  car  in  winter — a 


tounng  car  in  summer. 


KisselKar 


ALL-YEAl^ 
Qar 


The  new  ALL-YEAR  Cars — a  Five-passenger  Touring  Car 
with  Sedan  Top  and  Four-passenger  Roadster  with  Coupe  Top- 
have  captured  motordom.  Kissel  Tops  can  be  quickly  attached 
or  detached  in  your  own   garage   as  often  as  weather  conditions 

dictate. 

Prices  range  from  SlOSO  to  $2000. 

•■I  r'7~7T! — ' — ~—  Agencies  in  all  leading  cities. 

Literaturt-  on    request. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Company 

Hartford,  Wii. 


Expectant  Motherhood 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  BaLLANTYNE,  of  ihe  Royal  Malernily  Hospital,  Edinburgh 

In  the  rai^  sympathy  with  which  the  author  approaches  the  subject  of  mother- 
hood, in  the  delightful  literary  style  which  characterizes  every  page,  and  in  the 
intimate  and  frank  nature  of  the  advice  that  is  given,  we  ha\e  here  one  of  the 
best  books  ever  written  on  this  subject.  Every  young  woman  approaching 
matrimony  as  well  as  ever\'  "expectant"  mother  should  sohe  for  her-elf  the  myster- 
ies of  physiology  through  a  careful  reading  of  this  work. 

A  large  book-      Nearly  300  pages.      Price  $1.50.      By  mail  $  1.61 
Wrapped  in  plain,  unlabeled  package 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


SPICE  OF  TJFE 


Why  They  Suff.— Sign  on  20tli  Street, 
near  Sixth  Avenue:  "  Wanted — A  few 
girls;  to  clean  waists.  .:Vlso  a  few  bright  girls. 
Apply  ninth  floor." — New  York  Tribune. 


Anti  or  Ante. — Wife — "  Don't  you  think 
I  should  have  a  vote?  " 

Hr.sBAM)— "  I  dunno.  Jane.  You'd 
probably  want  a  new  hat  to  woar  at  the 
poll.s." — JJciinr  Rf publican. 


Stoical. — ■"  Quite  recently  our  Bishop 
went  over  the  hospital  and  spoke  to  the 
men  in  eaeh  ward.  In  spite  of  this  suffer- 
ing the  men  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits." — Htr.'ihxin  {Eng.)  Parish  Mnymine. 


Suspicious. — Tommy  (after  a  thujnping) 
— "  You're  awful  hard  on  me,  ma." 

Mother — "  That's  because  you've  been 
very  naughtj'  and  wicked." 

Tommy — '"  Well,  gee  !  You  should  re- 
member that  you  didn't  die  young  your- 
self.'"— Bostnt)  Trnnscripi. 


Canny  Courage. — FiVen  when  the  light- 
ing was  hottest,  the  colonel  of  an  Irish 
regiment  noticed  that  one  of  the  privates 
was  following  him  everj'where,  with  appar- 
eiitly  much  devotion. 

At  length  he  called  the  man  to  liini  and 
said: 

''You've  stuck  to  me  well  this  day. 
Private  Rooney  !  " 

*'  Yis,  sor  !  "  replied  Kooney.  saluting 
smartly.  "  Me  ould  mother  she  sez  to  me, 
sez  she:  '  Patrick,  me  bhoy,  stick  to  the 
colonel,  and  ye'll  be  all  right:  them 
colonels  ni\-ir  get  hurt !  '  " — Til-fiil-<. 


Kentucky  Kultur. — Civilization  marches 
daunt lessly  on,  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant- 
things  said  of  her  conduct  abroad.  Witness 
the  following,  communicated  by  Miss 
Bessie  Ely  Amerman,  of  the  "  House  on 
Hem-y  Street": 

"  It  may  inten'st  you  to  know  that  1 
send  my  DiciKi^T,  after  reading  it,  to  a 
schoolmaster  'way  back  in  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky,  who  is  using  it,  with  the 
picture-supplement  to  the  Sunday  Timts. 
ii\  papering  his  new  house  and,  I  think, 
llu'  schoolhouse.  Heretofore  most  of  the 
iliildren  have  learned  to  read  from  the 
Sears-Hoebuck  catalogs  and  Peruna  ad- 
\  ertisements  with  which  they  have  papered 
their  houses.  Tliis  is  certainly  a  step  in 
progress." 


.4  Traveler. — Representative  Billy  Wil- 
son, who  dwells  in  Chicago,  found  himself 
in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  doing 
some  fishing  and  hunting.  While  there  he 
'•ot^^■•■rsed  with  the  guide  that  he  had  hired 
in  order  to  have  somebody  around  to 
talk  to. 

"  Must  get  mighty  all-tired  cold  up 
here  in  winter."  remarked  Wilson  one 
morning. 

"  Y''es,  it  often  gets  away  down  to  forty- 
ti\e  below  zero,"  replied  the  native. 

"  Don't  see  how  you  stand  it,"  said  the 
Congressman. 

"  Oh,  I  always  spend  my  winters  in  the 
South,"  explained  the  guide. 

"Go  South,  eh?  Well,  weU !  That's 
enterprising.    And  where  do  you  go?  " 

"  Grand  Rapids,"  said  the  guide. — 
rnlli^r's. 
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Revenge. — "  Mr.  Shepherd,  your  daugh- 
ter has  promised  to  marry  me." 

"  Humph;  she  said  she'd  get  even  with 
me  when  I  refused  to  get  her  a  Pekinesr> 
pup." — London  Mail. 


Welcome  Change. — "  You  look  blue  and 

discouraged,  old  man." 

"  I'm  not  mysolf  this  morning." 

"  Well,    that's    nothing    to    feel    so    l>iid 

about . "—  Boston  Transcripl. 


Untouched. — Friend — "  Well,  how's  the 
war  affecting  you?  " 

PoST-CuBItST-lMPRESSIONISTycULPTOR — 

"  Xot  a  bit,  old  chap.  I  never  sold  any- 
thing befoi-e  it  started — and  I  haA'en't 
since." — Pinich. 


Scripture  Revised. — "  The  Bible  tells  us 
we  should  love  our  neighbors,"  said  the 
good  deacon. 

"  Yes,  but  the  Bible  was  wi'itten  before 
our  neighbors  lived  so  close,"  replied  the 
mere  man. — Philadelphia  Record. 


A  Hasty  Inference. — Yesterday  was  one 
of  those  off-days  in  newspaper  hfe.  Under 
the  heading.  "  War  Questions  Answered." 
The  Evening  Moil  told  an  anxious  reader 
how  to  obtain  a  man-iage  license. — F.  M. 
OB.  in  The  Neiv  York  Evening  Mail. 


A    Timely    Hint.— O'Leary,    V.    C,    is 

bright  as  well  as  l)rave.  To  a  young  fellow 
who  begged  him  For  one  of  his  buttons  as  a 
keepsake,  Michael  said: 

"  Is  it  one  button,  only  you're  wantin'? 
Sure,  if  ye'll  just  cross  the  road  a  bit  there's 
a  fine-lookin'  sergeant  there  who'll  give  you 
a  coat  full  of  buttons  for  the  asking;  and 
you'd  look  mighty  fine  in  khaki,  me  lad." 

The  souvenir-hunter  disappeared. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Faith  in  Nature. — "  That  feller  Morgan 
Buttles  is  terril)I<>  impopular,"  said  one 
mountaineer. 

"  We'll  have  to  git  rid  o'  him  somehow," 
replied  the  old  moonshiner. 

"  Yes.  But  we  don't  want  to  do  nothin' 
in  a  way  that  ain't  legitimate  an'  custom- 
ary.   You  know  he  has  p'litical  ambitions." 

"  I've  heard  so.  But  he  ain't  got  no 
pull." 

"  Yes,  he  has.  An"  you  an'  your  rela- 
tions want  to  stand  back  o'  me  when  I  put 
the  case  up  to  our  Congressman.  We'll 
git  Buttles  app'inted  a  revenue  inspector, 
an'  then  let  nature  take  its  course." — 
Washington  Star. 


Strategic  Retreat. — Two  boys,  one  the 
possessor  of  a  permit,  were  fishing  on  a 
certain  estate  when  a  gamekeeper  suddenh- 
darted  from  a  thicket.  The  lad  -with  the 
permit  uttered  a  cry  of  fright,  dropt  his 
rod.  and  ran  off  at  top  speed.  The  game- 
keeper was  led  a  swift  chase.  Then,  wofn 
out,  the  boy  halted.  The  man  seized  him 
by  the  arm  and  said  between  pants: 

"  Have  you  a  ])ermit  to  fish  on  this 
estate?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  boy  quietly. 

"  You  have?    Then  show  it  to  me." 

The  boy  drew  the  permit  from  his  pocket. 
The  man  examined  it  and  frowned  in 
perplexity  and  anger. 

"  Why  did  you  run  when  you  had  thi.s 
permit?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  let  the  other  boy  get  away,"  was 
the  reply.  ''  He  didn't  have  none." — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

WINTER  CAR 

For  business,  for  shopping,  for  the 
children  on  their  way  to  school — 
these  Winter  cars  will  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  every  member  of  the  family. 


And  their  attractiveness  does  not 
end  with  the  weatherproof  quality . 
They  are  dignified  and  graceful 
in  design.  The  appointments  are 
in  good  taste  and  the  finish  in- 
side  and   outside   is   beautiful. 


The  motor  1330-35  horsepower 

The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 

including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 

(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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ON   A   HUSBAND 

BY   HER   CHARM    OF    MANNER 

Read  "The  Emancipation  of  Miss  Susanna"  b>  Margaret 
Uannis.    Small  rjmo.    Cloth,  45  cent*. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 

"Every   Paper   Should 
Have    a    Date" 

"GADO"  $li  Dater 

ALL   MET.\L 

This  Dater  should  be  on  every  desk. 
A  great  time  saver  for  business 
men,  accountants  and  clerks.  Im- 
prints the  date  clearly,  tliiJ" 

APR  20 '14 

No  guessing,  no  errors.  TheCADO 
D.\TER  re-inks  itself  automati- 
cally before  each  impression.  Made 
of  richly  nickeled  metal.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order. 

.^sk  your  dealer,  or  send  for  one  at 
our  risk.  Your  moruy  back  if  not 
satisfactory  after  ten  days'  trial. 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

Pat.  appld  fnr      242  West  23rd  St.  New  York 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  J,oJ^«*L'1eaVh?n«: 

erabrai'ins;  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practica! 
teachers  in  different  pnrta  of  the  country.  Valuablo 
introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  Supt.  of  Schools. 
Kansas  Oity,  Mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.08.  Funk 
t  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


BABY'S  HEALTH 

Dr.  Fischer's  Practical  Advice  to  Young  Mothers 

It  is  during  the  summer  months  that  every  mother, 
espicially  the  young  mother ,  finds  much  to  ^vorry  her 
in  the  care  of  her  little  one.  The  ills  that  warm  weathei- 
brings  are  often  cause  of  worry  and  fear ;  it  is  then  that  the 
delicate  life  of  your  infant  needs  the  most  careful  watching. 

Mothers  will  find  many  practical  suggestions  and  much 
sound  advice  in  Dr.  Louis  Fischer's  book — 

"THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE  BABY" 

Dr.  Fischer  is  a  well-known  specialist  and  authority  in  child's  dis- 
eases, and  his  book  embraces  the  latvst  scientific  ideas  on  infant  car<» 
and  feedins.  both  in  health  and  illness.  His  advice  covers  nurs- 
ery, bathins,  clothing,  growth,  training,  teething,  general  feeding, 
weaning,  artificial  feeding,  food  recipes,  rules  for  ordinary  illnesses, 
for  contagious  diseases  and  fevers,  accidents,  ears  and  eyes,  medi. 
clnes,  etc..  etc. 

144  pp.  of  practical  motlier-laiowledge.  Stronc  cIotli,82c  pettpal  J. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.MPANY  New  York  ssd  Londos 
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GLASTENBURY 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

FOR    MEN 

Safety  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time — against  Sudden 
Chills,  Colds,  Pneumonia  and  Rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Ev^ery  .garment  shaped  to 
the  figure  and  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two  -  Piece, 
Flat  Knit  Spring-Needle 
Underwear  is  made  in  fifteen 
grades,  several  weights  of  fine 
wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  ad- 
justable drawer  bands  on 

Natural   Gray   Wool,   winter  weight 

per  garment  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  thread) 

per  garment  $1.75 
Natural   Gray  Worsted,   light  weight 

per  garment  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  light  weight 

per  garment  $1.75 
Natural  Gray  Worsted,   medium  weight 

per  garment  $2.00 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  winter 
weight per  garment  $2.50 

For  Stale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  sample  cuttings.      Yours  for  the  asking. 

Dept.    36. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


THK  Tl{<»l  BLK  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Claka  MiiKKis.  Small  iztno,  6o  pa^es.  Illustrated. 
■I^ic.    net.     'Hour-Glass    Serirs.)       Funk    &    WaRnalls 

''Sf>n\n,\uv .  I*iil»s.,  Nrw  Vt-rk. 


An  ImportanI  New  Book 

HEALTH  anH  HHPPIPESS 

A  Message  to  Girls 

from   ELIZA   M.    MOSHER.  M.D. 

npIIIS  new  book  by  Dr.  Moslier  deals  in  a 
-*■  fundamental  and  very  original  way  with 
habitb  uf  poittin-,  good  and  bad,  and  their  in- 
tUience  upon  the  body;  with  physical  effi- 
ciency through  an  iinder>tandins  of  the  needs 
of  the  body  in  relation  to  foods,  and  the  re- 
moval of  waste  ;  the  (  are  of  the  skin  ;  and  the 
office!!  of  clothing. 

Very  simply  and  clearly  the  strtictiire  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  given  as  a 
basis  for  imjiorfanf  siij;KCstions  regardini;  its 
.  nil'  from  infancy  to  wom.anhood.  The  story 
of  motherhood  is  told  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  and  valuable  advice  is  given  regardinj; 
the  physital  prepar.itioii  for  it. 

G.  Stanler  Hall.  Pro.  Clark  UaiTcrsitr . Wnrrritrr.  Mau. : 

"111  Ml     nunc    or    li-  M 

\t.'  .-nt  work  with  . 

Iain,... ...irn  that  slic  b.iN ...i- 

in  a  book,  as  I  used  to  iirvc  licr  to  do.     It  seemed 

to  nie  |hat  lier  point  ot  vivw  was  remarkably  sane, 

'  '  V  her  knowledge  ol  medi- 

had  a  message  that  girls 
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WHAT  AMERICA  THINKS  OF 
VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

{Contin  ued  from  page  756) 
an    illuminating  raj-  on    the    situation   in 
Peoria: 

"When  thousands  of  women  turned  out 
on  registration  day  and  indicated  their 
intention  of  voting  at  the  eity  election, 
the  supporters  of  the  reform  candidate 
hailed  this  fact  as  an  indication  of  the 
certain  election  of  their  candidate.  Much 
to  their  astonislnuent,  however,  oil  election 
day  a  great  majority  of  the  women  %'oters 
cast  their  votes  for  Mayor  Woodruff," 

Illinois  editors  seem  long  since  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  is  tio 
good  reason  why  a  woman  should  not  be  as 
well  posted  on  public  questions  as  men,  and 
warn  politicians  that  they  "will  do  well  to 
adapt  themselves  to  it  and  to  see  thai 
women  are  given  every  opportunity  for  an 
intelligent  u.se  of  the  voting  power." 

These,  then,  are  the  main  ideas  expresfc 
by  the  editors  of  the  great  suffrage  States, 
in  which  Illinois  may  now  be  fairly  in- 
cluded. The  opinions  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  women,  tlie  opposition  be- 
ing so  small — tho  occasionally  "little  but 
loud"— as  to  be  largely  outvoted. 

CAMPAIGN  STATES 

What,  now,  is  the  attitude  of  those  great 
States  that  are  about  to  face  the  issue 
squarely  \n  a  general  election — particu- 
larly- the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  are  already  involved  in  campaigns 
for  "Votes  for  Women"? 

Generally  speaking,  the  press  favor  it, 
tho  the  community  interest  is  shown  to  be 
wt-ak  in  proportion,  a  majority  of  localities 
being  reported  as  doubtful,  neutral,  or 
negative.  While  there  are  forty-five 
editors  who  are  unqualifiedly  for  it,  only 
twenty-six  communities  are  reported  as 
sliowing  the  same  bias.  Massachusetts 
seetns  most  certain  of  its  good-will;  New 
^'ork  most  widely  interested;  New  Jersey 
fairly  well  at  sea  as  to  its  intentions;  and 
Pennsyhania  most  determined  in  the  at- 
titude of  its  j)ress,  tho  suffragists  are  said 
to  have  that  State  on  their  black  list. 
There  is  less  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Western  editors,  Imt  a  greater  tendency  to 
argumentation. 

Thus  in  Massachusetts  the  Lowell 
Conriir-Citizen  takes  the  ground  that  if  it 
is  a  "privilege  based  on  civic  capacity, 
there  is  no  reason  for  debarring  competent 
women  ...  so  long  as  no  discrimination 
is  made  against  incompetent  men."  The 
Boston  Ji>iinial  favors  the  reform  because 
"the  possible  harm  to  the  State  is  negli- 
gible compared  to  the  probable  good  to 
tlie  women  as  a  class."  The  basis  of  the 
argument  of  the  Boston  Evening  Record,  is 
that  to  deny  suffrage  to  women  is  to  deny 
the  truth  of  democracy.  It  reax^hes  the 
climax     of    emphasis     in     the      foUowng 
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conclusion:  "If  women  have  uot  brains 
enough  to  vote,  we  don't  see  liow  they 
lia\e  brains  enough  to  be  trusted  with  a 
child."  The  Springfield  Republican  evi- 
dently concurs  in  this  belief;  but  The 
Union,  also  of  Springfield,  is  flatly  against 
it  on  rather  unusual  grounds.  "'  We  do  not 
admit  that  wonum  suffrage  is  a  'right'; 
it  may  be  a  pri^■ilege  that  should  be  ex- 
tended to  them  as  a  matter  of  equity,  but 
the  right  to  the  \ote  is  not  inherent."  The 
Lynn  Item,  declining  tt)  be  quoted  on  its 
editorial  opinion,  declares  there  is  "pro- 
nounced" sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  Evening  Gazette,  of  Worces- 
ter, makes  the  same  declaration  concerning 
that  city,  tho  it  nevertheless  declares  itself 
in  favor  of  the  change  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  majority  of  women  want  the  vote. 
Many  papers  "run  matter"  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  claimijig  thai  the 
attitude  of  the  community  is  indifferent; 
the  Springfield  Republican  "hopes"  it  is 
favorable,  but  The  Gazette,  of  Northamp- 
ton, with  its  woman's  college,  confesses  it 
"does  not  know." 

Buffalo,  Troy,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
Geneva  papers    report   their  communities 
either  opposed  to  it  or    divided,  with  the 
advantage  on   the  side  of  the  opposition; 
but  all  other  cities  and  towns  of  New  York 
State  show  fa\'orable  returns,  with  a  few 
inconsiderable    exceptions.     The    Hudson 
Republican  is  the  only  one   to  report  in- 
difference,  tho  it   believes   that  Columbia 
County  will  go  3  to  1  against  the  question. 
The    Troy    Record,    emphasizing   its    neu- 
trality,  adds  that  the  importance  of  the 
whole  subject  is  overestimated.     "It  would 
be  less  harmful,"  tho,  "than  the  absurdi- 
ties   and    improprieties    of    a    continuing 
suffrage    campaign.  .  .  .  We    believe    the 
place  for  each  man  to  thrash  out  this  ques- 
tion   is    in    his    home,    not   in    newspaper 
columns."     The  Rochester  Herald  says  the 
opposition  there  is  believed  to  be  in  a  con- 
siderable majority;    but  farther  south  the 
Ithaca  Journal  declares  there  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  suffrage,  "not  onl^t'  in 
Ithaca,    but   also   in   the   towns   outside." 
The   replies  from   New  York   State  show 
a   really   active   interest   in   the   question, 
most  of  the  editors  treating  the  'subject  as 
they  would  any  other  political  issue,  and 
practically  all  showing  evidences  of  local 
campaigns.      The   answers   are   invariably 
serious,  and  the  opinions  usuall,\-  positive. 
The    New    York     Tribune,    for    instance, 
avows   itself   an    "uncompromising   advo- 
cate";  The  Enening  Post  has  "long  been  an 
advocate   of     woman    suffrage;     and     the 
New   York   Press  and  Evening  Mail  reply 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative.     The  Os- 
wego  Times  is  "heartily"  in  favor;    and 
The     News-Telegraph,     of     Poughkeepsie, 
"most    emphatically,    and    has    been    for 
fifty  years."     The  majority  of  the  smaller 
papers  of    the    State,  save  for   the   places 
already  excepted,  seem  to  reflect  this  tone. 
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ill  NtM\  Jersey  the  tone  is  much  the 
same  a.s  that  of  the  Empire  State,  tho  the 
Newark  Evening  Star  sends  an  emphatic 
"Xol"  The  only  two  others  that  do  not 
openly  ad\ocate  equal  suffrage — the  Pat- 
erson  Morning  Call  and  The  Post  Tele- 
gram, of  Camden,  —profess  'neutrality." 
As  to  the  commimity  interest,  the  latter 
explains  that  "the  "suffs'  ai'e  better  or- 
ganized than  the  "antis"  and  are  a<?eord- 
ingly  making  more  noise."  A  large  part 
of  the  State  is  reported  either  as  di^'ided 
in  sentiment  or  neutral,  tho  many  of  the 
communities  are  deelared  to  be  favorable. 
The  Evening  Times,  of  Trenton,  feels  as- 
sured that  "it  will  earry  in  Trenton,"  and 
the  Bayonne  Evening  Times  .says  that 
pubUe  .sentiment  is  "very  favorable." 

In  Penns>  Ivania  more  interest  is  plainly 
displayed  in  the  larger  communities,  and 
other  strong  political  issues  are  injected 
into  the  discussion.  For  instance,  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  claims  that  "with  the 
expected  turnover  of  the  machine  this 
year  suffrage  stands  to  vvin";  while  The 
Times-Leader,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  e.xpresses 
itself  with  bitterness:  "We  have  ad- 
\ocated  ettual  suffrage  in  Pennsylvania  for 
>ears,  not  alone  on  arguments  which  are  a 
basis  for  equal-suffrage  propaganda,  but  as 
a  prospect  of  assistance  in  correcting  the 
notorious  and  iniquitous  political  evils  of 
the  commonwealth."  In  Pittsburg,  The 
Leader,  /'/y.n.s.  and  Sim  are  for  gi\"ing  women 
the  ballot.  Yet  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
asserts  that  " "  Votes  for  Women '  w  ill  prob- 
ably be  beaten  by  a  tremendous  majority 
next  No\ ember.  In  Philadelphia  espe- 
cially the  movement  is  apparently  very 
flat.  .  .  .  This  journal  can  not  see  that  it 
has  benefited  any  State  where  it  has  been 
tried.  N'or  can  it  find  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  women  of  Pennsylvania 
desire  the  ballot."  Nor  is  it  alone  in  this 
opinion.  \\  least  five  other  papers  are 
reported  somewhat  in  agreement,  from 
Shenandoah  to  the  Delaware.  As  usual, 
howe\  fr,  t  he  "ayes"  ha\  e  it ,  t  ho  at  the  same 
time  many  of  them  think  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  is  opposed  to  it. 
The  Carnegie  Signal-Item  declares  this  is 
"owing  to  the  large  (naturalized I  foreign 
\<)te,  inriiienced  b_\  those  opposed  to  wom- 
an's suffrage";  while  another  blames  the 
poUticians  and  organizat  ion  -  leaders  for 
"attempting  to  crowd  it  out  of  the  pub- 
lic inind  by  placing  unusual  stress  on  local 
jHihtical  fights."  The  Philadeljjhia  Press 
and  Record  both  agree  in  favor  of  equal 
suffrage,  and  that  the  sentiment  looks  un- 
favorable on  the  surfax-e.  Nevertheless, 
The  Xorth  American  states  iis  favorable 
opinion  with  emphasis,  and  in  detail: 

"1.  Bt^cause  we  are  for  democratic 
government . 

"2.  Because  woman's  moral  influence  is 
needed  in  public  life. 

"3.  Because  modern  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  has  taken  woman  out  of  the  pro- 
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(oction  of  the  huiiK-  and  she  noi-ds  tlu- 
protection  of  tlie  ballot. 

"4.  Because  we  need  woman's  house- 
keeping instinct  in  municipal  affairs  and 
her  home-keeping  in  matters  pertaining  to 
children. 

"5.  Because  it  is  justice." 

The  last  count  seems  to  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  minds  of  most 
editors  throughout  the  State;  and,  in  fa(d, 
is  the  opinion,  either  wholly  or  in  particular, 
of  a  large  majority  of  editors  in  the  four 
great  campaign  States. 

Following,  in  order  of  their  more  pressing 
interest  in  the  political  i)liase  of  the  ques- 
tion, are  the  States  of  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
West  Virginia,  ^\j-kansas,  and  Louisiana, 
all  of  which  expect  to  decide  the  issue  at 
the  polls  during  the  course  of  the  next  few- 
years.  Iowa,  the  most  populous  of  these 
States,  naturally  leads  in  the  amount  of 
interest  displayed  in  tlie  subject,  altho 
there  is  not  so  great  a  variety  of  opinion 
exprest  in  the  editorial  connnent  as  by  the 
editors  of  other  States.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  actual  number  of  returns  Iowa  is 
ahead  of  all  others,  thirty-four  joiirnals 
showing  a  marked  interest  in  the  subject. 
Despite  four  assured  negatives,  the  pre- 
ponderance in  favor  of  suffrage  is  accord- 
ingly large,  while  only  three  declare  that  the 
community  sentiment  is  opposed  to  it. 
Two  of  these.  The  Sentinel  and  The  Globe- 
Poat,  are  from  the  same  city  of  Le  Mars,  and 
both  declare  that  this  opposition  is  due  to 
the  German  traditions  which  govern  a 
majority  of  the  community.  The  Daven- 
port Times  reports  that  city  as  opposed  to 
suffrage  largely  because  of  a  belief  that 
"woman  suffrage  would  fiu*ther  the  cause 
of  prohibition."  With  these  exceptions, 
the  reporting  communities  of  Iowa  seem 
to  be  entirely  in  favor,  tho  the  Algona 
Courier's  "guess  is  that  while  a  majority 
of  native  Americans  favor  it,  a  majority 
of  naturalized  citizens  oppose  it."  The 
Evening  Gazette,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  suggests 
a  modification  favoring  equal  suffrage  on 
all  except  "franchises  and  similar  public 
questions,  which,  are  better  handled  by 
men  because  of  their  actual  commercial 
description.  It  is  ignorance  that  has  done 
most  to  make  possible  the  pollution  of  the 
ballot  by  grafters.  Also  there  should  be 
restrictions  regarding  offices."  At  the 
same  time,  the  Spencer  Neics,  believing 
that  women  will  not  be  wholly  free  from  all 
poUtical  intrigue,  feels  that  the  average 
results  would  be  a  "great  improvement 
over  the  present  conditions." 

A  pessimistic  note  of  indifference  is 
sounded  by  the  editors  of  South  Dakota. 
The  Vermillion  Plain  Talk  is  the  only 
single  paper  to  express  certainty  as  to  the 
good  favor  of  the  community.  The  next 
best  thing  is  said  by  the  Aberdeen  American , 
that,  having  been  defeated  in  a  State-wide 
vote  last  year,  it  will  again  be  voted  upon 
at  the  next  election,  "\vith  prospects  of  a 


Jim  I '(t^'riTy  n-n"n.Tn  ttikes  rxp  ^m^  i^rm 

He  wants  to  sell  you  an  after- shaving  talcum 
which  positively  v^on't  show^  w^hite  on  the  face 


Tl 


'I  IK  advertisement 
1  wrote  in  the  J^ost 
some  time  a^o  sold  so 
^    ^^l^^|B     many  thousands  of  men 
T      li'^^ifif     *^"  Meimen's  Shaving 
Cream   that   the    boss 
has  put  it  up  to  me  to 
introduce  a  new  prod- 
uct of  the  house — the 
i^i?^    first  talcum  ever  made 

Jim  Henry,  Mennen's     Specially   for   mCll. 
.     Star  Salesman  .^  •  i       i  i 

iLven  with  the  smooth, 
pleasing:  shave  that  Mennen's  Shaving 
Cream  gives,  any  man's  skin  is  the 
better  for  some  protection  against 
weather.  Even  the  toughest  hide  will 
feel  some  effects  of  wind  and  rain, 
cold  or  extreme  heat,  especially  just 
after  shaving, 

Probably  up  to  now — like  many  other 
men — you  have  objected  to  using,  tal- 
cum because  you  didn't  like  to  appear 
in  public  with  a  "flour-face. "f 
Now,  that's  just  what  Mennen's 
Talcum  for  Men  prevents.  It  is  a 
neutral  tint  and  positively  does  not 
show,  either  on  dark  or  fair  skins 


1  can't  describe  in  the  usual  high-flown 
English  how  cool,  fresh  and  clean  this 
talcum  makes  you  feel  after  shaving, 
liut  I  can  say,  truthfully — because  I 
use  it — that  it  makes  a  decidedly  big 
difference.  I'm  not  saying  this,  either, 
just  out  of  loyalty  to  the  house.  If  you'll 
try  it  yourself  you'  11  probably  praise  it 
a  good  deal  more  highly  than  this. 

Wrap  a  dime  in  a  piece  of  paper,  mail 
it  with  the  coupon,  and  we'll  gladly 
mail  you  a  handy-sized  can,  together 
with  a  medium-sized  tube  ol  Mennen's 
Shaving  Cream,  Frre.  This  cream 
is  so  much  superior  to  other  shaving 
preparations  that  within  one  month 
alone,  last  spring,  over  15,000  men 
were  won  to  its  use.  Address  Gerhard 
Mennen  Chemical  Company.  Lab- 
oratories: 1610 
Orange  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

(Signed) 


^W*.  lU-AM^ 


Serhard  Mennen 

Chemical  Ccmpany 

Laboratories:  1610  Orange 

Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

^^  Enclosed  is  loc  for  which  please  send 

"^      me  a  trial  can  of  your  .^fter-Shaving  Tal- 
cum  for  Men,   and   a   medium -sized   tube  of 
Mennen's  Shaving  Cream. 


Name . 


Address  . 


City . 


State. 


DEALERS:  —  If  you  haven't  Menueu's  Talcum  for  Men  in  st<>ck,  write  to  us  today  for  special  offer,  giving  the  name  of  your  joMi€r_ 


''Little  Guard'' 

the 
new 

gives  a  quick,  smooth,  clean  shave. 


Like  all 

Torrey 

razors,   this   new 

safety  has   the 

perfect   shaving 

edge.    Hold    like   any 

other    real     razor — it's 

two- thirds     size.        Has 

reversible      safety     guard. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey 

razors,    write    us;     we'll    tell 

you  where  to  get  them.    Ask  for 

Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Siiave." 

The  new  Torrey  Hoit' 

ing  Strop  has  no  equal. 

THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Worcester,  IVfass. 


!  THE  HOME  LIFE  IN  ORDER 

By  .\.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  Dr.  Schofleld  wri*es  not 
alone  of  the  houBehold  and  its  hygiene,  but  of  the  human 
body  as  to  iis  organization,  functions,  and  needs  in  the 
matter  of  care.  I'.'mo,  Clo*h.  ;U5  pages,  $1.50,  postpaid. 
FfTNK  &  W\(iN.\LLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Popular 
new  book  on 
the  Science  of 


EUGENICS 


"A.  popular  work  on  Eugenics  in  which  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  rather  than  to  the  scientific  student. 
The  author  says  it  was  written  in  the  hope  it  might 
lielp  in  the  erection  of  '  the  national  standards  of 

what  parcnt- 
"A  strong  and  earnest  plea  for  the  i,oof|  ^nd  the 
d.gn.ty    and   duty    of    parenthood.  od„ctio„  of 

— Dr.  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  Boston,  Mass.        .  ,  . 

o  I  f  -■  p  r  !  n  IT 

ougiit  to  be.*  He  pleads  for  more  marriages  anion-: 
tliose  biologically  and  morally  tit  for  parenthood." 
— New  York  Times. 

The  Right  of  the  Child 
to  Be  Well  Born 


By  GEORGE  E.   DAWSON,   Ph.D. 

Prof,  of  Psychology,  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 
"The  reasonable  tone  of  Dr.  Dawson's  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  a  total  absence  of  the  con- 
trov.?rsial  spirit  make  this  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  informative  essays  on  Eugenics  that  has  ap- 
peared as  yetin  this  country. "—rA«  Ne'uYork  Pres.. 

Cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail  82  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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MOTHER  is  doin^r 
precisely  what  her 
mother  did  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  She  is  usinj^ 
the  soap  she  helieves  to 
he  best,  not  only  for 
shanipooinj^,  hut  also  for 
the  children's  hath.  She 
knows,  as  her  mother  did, 
that  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is 
pure  and  clean  a  n  d 
cleanses  thoroughly,  hut 
very  gently. 

Pure  vegetable  oils, 
glycerine  and  pine-tar — 
these  are  the  materials  of 
which  Packer's 'I'ar  Soap 
is  made.  Each  is  used 
for  a  definite  purpose — to 
( leanse,  to  soothe  or  to 
heal. 

Packer s 
Tar  Soap 

''hire  a  J  the  hnrf" 


Send  toe  for  a  sample 
of  Parker's  Tar  Soap. 
State  whether  cake  or 
liquid  soap  is  desired. 
Send  also  (or  Manual: 
"The  llair  and  Scalp 
—  Modem  Care  and 
Treatment."  Thirty- 
six  i>ages  of  practical 
information.  Free  on 
request. 


THE  PACKER  MEG.   CO. 

Suite  84 A,  81   Fulton  St.,  New  York 


more  favorable  vote."  The  Argus  Leader, 
of  Siou.x  Falls,  feels  that  "South  Dakota 
has  enough  iiulilTerent  voters  without 
adding  the  women.  The  great  need  of 
the  State  is  not  for  more  voters,  but  bett«r 
ones."  This  attitude  is  also  taken  bj'  the 
Mitcliell  Repufilican,  tho  it  is  willing  to 
grant  the  privilege  if  a  "good  majority  of 
women  really  want  it  and  will  use  it  con- 
scientiously and  with  real  interest." 

Stepi)ing  aside  to  \-iew  the  returns  from 
West  Virginia,  we  find  them  brief,  but 
extremely  divergent.  The  Martiusburg 
Evening  Journal  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote,  but  "not 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  their  exercising  that 
riglit  where  there  is  other  representation 
in  tlie  family."  For  twenty  years  The 
Hanilolph  Enterprise,  of  Elkins,  has  "bold- 
ly" advocated  woman  suffrage,  declaring 
that  "westward  the  Star  of  Womanhood 
takes  its  way,  leaving  the  P>ast  to  trail 
l)ehind";  and  adding,  if  the  local  com- 
munity interest  were  not  favorable,  "I 
would  move  out  to  some  more  ci%'ilized 
and  enlightened  comnuinity."  Xo  returns 
f'njm  West  \'irginia  throw  any  more  light 
upon  the  situation  than  do  these. 

The  situation  in  Arkansas  is  hardly  any 
clearer,  about  half  of  the  editors  being 
neutral  in  their  opinions.  "The  State 
Pn-ss  Association,"  reports  The  Texarka- 
uian,  "at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  went 
on  record  as  favorable  to  it,  but  did  not 
definitely  commit  itself  to  its  support. 
The  last  legislature  of  Arkansas  refused  to 
submit  a  suffrage  amendment  to  our 
Constitution."  On  one  hand,  the  Harrison 
Times,  which  has  lieen  advocating  it  for 
forty  years,  dec-lares  that  favorable  opinion 
"is  becoming  almost  unanimous  througli- 
out  this  section";  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Morrilton  Democrat  says  that 
"sentiment  is  clianging  to  against  the 
woman's  riglit  to  vote."  ".\ltho  ordinarily 
I  here  is  notliing  within  our  gift  that  we 
would  deny  the  gentler  sex,"  protests  the 
.Fonesboro  Daibj  Tribune,  "surely  we  are 
already  encumbered  with  enough  ignorance 
without  turning  loose  all  the  women  in 
.\nu'rica  in  politii-al  (-ampaigns  to  be 
swayed  by  the  demiigog."  A  conserva- 
tively i)rogressive  view  is  thus  exprest  by 
The  Arkansas  (lazvttv:  "Suffrage  is  making 
progress,  }>ut  it  probably  has  a  long  way 
to  go.  We  believe  the  main  trouble  is  the 
novelty  of  women  taking  an  equal  part 
in  i)ublic  with  men." 

Further  south,  in  Ixjuisiana,  the  issue 
seems  to  be  the  subject  of  more  lively 
thought  and  progressive  a<-tion,  and  despite 
the  popular  inipre.ssicm  that  the  South  is 
solidly  opi)ose(i,  editorial  opinion,  as  far  as 
reported,  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
principle,  tho  The  Times-Picayune,  of 
New  Orleans,  reports  that  city  as  unfriend- 
ly. Tile  New  Orleans  Item  is  doubtful, 
also,  of  the  entire  State.  Summarizing  the 
situation  in  Louisiana,  it  goes  on  to  state 


Only  3  Working  Parts 

THE  simplest  lock  mechanism  ever 
put  in  a  gun:  A  single-piece 
nickel-steel  hammer  (toughest 
known  metal),  rotary  bolt  guaran- 
teed never  to  shoot  loose,  and  a  guar- 
anteed-for-life  coil  mainspring. 


GUARANTEED 

These  are  but  three  of  the  exclusive  advantages 
that  have  earned  for  the  Fox  its  reputation  as 
"The  Finest  Gun  in  the  World." 
A  reputation  that  has  again  been  oonflrmed:  the 
Superior  Jury  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  having  just  awarded  the  Fox  the  Gold 
)ledal  for  the  finest  double-barrel  shot  gun  and 
finest  single  trigger. 

From  J25  to  SIOOO  there  is  a  Fox  Gun  of  every 
grade  for  any  purse,  and  every  grade  bears  the 
same  life-long  guarantee. 

See  the  Fox  at  yo<ir  dealer's  and  write  for  com- 
plete new  Fox  catalog  today. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 


4682  N.  18th  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  warded  Gold  Medal 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
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Holiday  Handkerchiefs 

Oar  Own  Importation!      Direct  From  the  Mannfactarer 


No.  O07 — This  Box  contains  Three  (3) 
Ladies'  All  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 
Three  (3)  difi'erent  designs — hemstitched 
and  embroidered  with  dainty  design  in 
one  corner  of  each  handkerchief.  >4  inch 
hem.     Price PER  BOX.  $1.00 

NOW  READY 

OUR  COMPLETE  HANDKERCHIEF  CATA- 
LOG. The  most  unique  book  of  its  kind  published 
in  America.    Send  for  it. 

NE>VCOMB.ENDICOTT     COMPANY 

Depf.  N  Detroit,  Mich. 
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that  "the  vote  cast  from  session  to  session 
in  the  General  Assembly  against  sub- 
mission of  a  suffrage  amendment  has  been 
growing  smaller  and  smaller.  In  the 
House  of  Represeiitatives  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1914  there  was  actually  polled, 
for  the  first  time,  a  clear  majority  in  favor 
of  submission.  The  submission  was  not 
attained,  however,  because  two-thirds  of 
the  members  are  necessary.  We  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  predict  an  early  adoption  of 
the  suffrage  amendment,  but  the  movement 
is  undoubtedlj'  becoming  stronger  and 
more  serious  all  the  time.  We  are  the  only 
paper  in  New  Orleans  declared  for  suffrage, 
but  a  conservati\'e  morning  jiaper  and  an 
afternoon  organ  of  the  established  politi<'al 
machine  are  both  running  suffrage  col- 
lunns."  The  Slalc-Tunca,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
reports  a  very  acti\-e  suffrage  organization 
in  the  capital.  The  Crowley  Signal  is  the 
only  paper  of  the  State  to  comment  on 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Creole  opinion;  it 
believes  all  other  to  be  favorably  disposed. 

ONLOOKING  STATES 

There  remain  now  the  two  great  logical 
groups  embracing  those  that  have  not  j'et 
accorded  women  the  suffrage  in  any  form 
whatever  and  those  that  extend  them  a 
partial  suffrage  in  a  variety  of  limited 
forms,  but  have  shown  no  further  statutory' 
interest  in  elevating  their  civic  position. 
As  there  are  only  four  States,  outside  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  thus  far  have  with- 
held all  forms  of  suffrage  whatever  from 
women,  the  solid  gi'oup  southeast  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  can  be  regarded 
almost  homogeneously  in  their  view  of  the 
question,  as  all  seem  to  be  swayed  by  the 
same  motiv'es  and  considerations,  with 
some  slight  exceptions  of  passing  local 
interest.  While  the  negi'o  question  is  a 
bugaboo,  raising  an  apparently  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  suffrage  in  this 
group,  nevertheless  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  Southern  people  also  have 
proved  to  be  insurmountable  baiTiei's. 
With  only  seven  exceptions,  iisuallj'  small 
towns  in  border  States,  almost  the  entire 
Southern  people  are  reported  to  be  opposed 
to  woman  suffrage,  tho  the  editors  them- 
selves actually  show  a  fair  majority  in 
favor  of  it,  with  a  few  undecided.  They 
all  seem  to  be  in  agreement  that  the  theory 
is  correct  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  white 
women,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  South  forbid  its  practise.  The  News- 
Democrat,  .  of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  says 
that  city  is  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
but  qualifies  its  judgment  by  making  it 
apply  only  to  white  women.  Tlie  Bullock 
County  Breeze,  of  Union  Springs,  Alabama, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  a  favorable 
sentiment  is  spreading  throughout  the 
State,  declares  that  it  has  stood  for  equal 
suffrage  for  half  a  century  "as  a  funda- 
mental  principle   of   the   liepubUc."     But 


>Stein¥ay 


To  the  bride,  the  Steinway  piano 
is  a  most  acceptable  gift.  Its  per- 
feet  tone,  resonant  and  sweet,  lends 
harmony  to  happy  days,  and  its 
superior  craftsmanship  makes  it  an 
enduring  possession  to  be  more 
and  more  cherished  as  the  years 
come  and  go. 

Style  M,  the  new  Steinway  Grand, 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  modem 
home  or  apartment.  It  embodies 
all  the  exclusive  features  which  have 
made  the  Steinway  the  standard 
piano  of  the  world.  It  is  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  asked  for 
a  Steinway  Grand. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free,  illustrated 
literature  and  name  of  nearest  Steinway  dealer. 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 

107-109   EAST   FOURTEENTH    STREET.    NEW   YORK 


The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and  Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 
For  many  years  in  ckurge  of  club  imrk  in  the  Free  Piihli(; 

Library,  Xewark,  -V.  J. 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  tliis 
guide-book  sive:^  the  chib  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
organize  and  conduct  her  chib. 
In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 
Parliamentary  Eulea  PuUy  Explained 
— Book  Lists — Topics  for  Papers — 
Outlines  for   Programs  —  Complete 
Programs — And  Full    Information 
as    to  the  use   of  Libraries    and 
Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 
Sources  of  Information  on  People 
and  Topics  of  the  Day. 


ISmo,  cloth,  192  psges,  75c  net 
By  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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EQUALITY 

Bv  E.MMEir  Densmork,  M.D. 

This  ^  oluinc  is  a  faithful  and  sane  discussion 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  social,  profes- 
sional and  intellectual  life.  Dr.  Densmore 
!:as  aimed  to  treat  his  subject  in  a  popular 
way  by  means  of  biographical  illustrations 
drawn  from  modern  history.  He  writes  with 
an  underlying  purpose  that  is  distinctly  seri- 
ous, and  his  presentation  is  impressive.  l2mo, 
Cloth,  illustrated  with  many  portraits  printed 
in  tint  and  black. 

Price  $1.50  net.      By  mail.  $1.63 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

334-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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NATCO  '  HOLLOW'TlElTI 
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fig 


What's  Beyond  Your  Walls  7 

YOU'RE  at  home  in  the  library  with  its  cheery  atmosphere 
and  surrounded  hy  objects  whose  association  makes  them  very 
dear  to  you.  Your  walls  shut  out  the  world  and  its  worries, 
but  do  they  shut  out  one  fear  that  arises  as  you  look  around  ?  Is 
the  menace  of  a  fire  that  might  destroy  your  home  always  beyond 
the  walls  and  out  of  your  mind? 

You  can  keep  that  disquieting  fear  beyond  your  walls  forever 
if  vou  build  your  home  of 

N/VrCC)  •HOLLOVN'^TILE 

Fire  insurance  is  a  part  of  foresight,  to  be  sure,  but  the  man 
who  builds  his  home  of  Natco  throughout  is  insuring  not  merely 
ag-ainst  financial  loss  but  against  loss  of  the  personal  possessions 
that  no  money  can  duplicate. 

Besides  the  fire-safety,  Natco  gives  your  home  an  equally 
effective  and  enduring  protection  against  the  assaults  of  age  and  the 
elements.  Nature  has  no  power  that  can  ever  take  your  Natco 
Home  from  you.  With  its  air  blankets,  it  aids  you  in  keeping 
out  Winter's  cold  and  Summer's  heat. 

Whenever  and  whatever  you  do  build,  remember  Natco  not  only  as  the 
material  to  use  but  as  a  free  Service  at  your  command.  The  Service  of  tiie 
expericnceii  Natco  Knpincers  working  with  you,  your  Architect  and  Contractor 
fr<-)m  the  first  plans  to  the  finished  buildinp.  Natco  Service  is  one  of  the 
f.ictors  that  make  Natco  construction  so  uniformly  satisfacton,-  and  economi- 
cal.   It  prevents   mistakes  and   waste  in  building. 

Now,  while  you  are  thinking  about  Natco,  find  out 
more  about  Natco.  Send  for  our  32-pape  hand-book, 
"Firc|)r<iof  Houses,"  with  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
Natco  Residences.  Mailed  anywhere  for  10c  (stamps  or 
coin).     Address  Dept.  V. 
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American  home  where  education  and  culture 
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Girls!  GIRLS!!  GIRLS!!! 

— you  girls  who  want  to  t^o  and  />£  something 
in  the  world — /Ciii<f  Frances  E.  Willard's 
inspiring  talks  to  ambitious  girls.  flMiss  Wil- 
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the  Birmingham  u^J^bamaj  A'ea-s,  with  a 
decided  negative,  seems  better  to  express 
the  opinion  of  the  South: 

"The  white  men  of  Alabama  by  a  large 
majority  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  tamper 
with  the  tickhsh  question  of  suffrage  when 
it  may  reopen  the  whole  matter  of  negro 
suffrage.  The  State  legislature  has  very 
recently  refused  by  a  decided  majority'  to 
submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  question.  Neither  is 
there  any  e\ndence  that  a  majority  of  white 
women  in  Alabama  want  the  ballot.  The 
South  is  largely  old  English  and  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  quite  conservative  on  all  ques- 
tions of  government  and  social  changes. 
Fm*thermore,  the  dominant  religious  sects 
in  the  South  are  grounded  in  the  old  Paulist 
view  of  the  Scriptures  and  stand  for  the 
silence  of  women  in  governing  bodies." 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  states,  how- 
ever, that  the  sentiment  there  is  evenly 
dix-ided,  adding  that  it  will  require  many 
years  of  active  work  to  se<!ure  a  majority 
in  favor  of  it,  "many  regarding  the  issue 
with  misgi\-ing — probably  because  there  is 
a  feehng  that  woman's  pla<!e  is  strictly  at 
home."  The  Pensacola  Journal  alone  de- 
clares its  community  favorable. 

At  Athens,  Georgia,  The  Daily  Banner 
says  that  sentiment  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
this  is  probably  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  normal  school.  But  as  for  the 
present,  the  Macon  Xews  says  positively 
that  the  community  interest  is  unfavorable. 
This  opinion  is  also  exprest  by  the  Savan- 
nah Erening  Prcs-s.  The  Daily  Herald, 
of  Athens,  tho,  agrees  with  its  local  con- 
temporan,-.  In  North  and  South  Carolina 
there  is  little  interest  shown  in  the  subject, 
according  to  the  reports,  tho  they  look  on 
it  as  one  of  the  things  that  are  bound  to 
come.  Still,  the  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Dis- 
patch sees  "no  reason  to  get  e.xcited  about 
it,  as  it  will  not  mean  anything  special  to 
the  coimtry,  one  way  or  another,"  and 
places  itself  on  record  as  advocating  a 
mimber  of  more  pressing  reforms.  The 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Slate  agrees  also  that  the 
attention  of  its  State  is  "absorbed  by 
topics  of  greater  moment.  Discussion  of 
the  subject  at  this  time  is  academic,  so  far 
as  South  Carolina  is  concerned."  Over  in 
Tennessee  the  sentiment  is  reported  to  be 
about  the  same.  The  .Jaekson  (Tenn.) 
Sun  states  that  in  that  city  there  are 
"scarcely  more  than  two  score  women 
members  of  the  local  suffrage  league,  and  it 
may  be  said  safely  that  every  woman  in  the 
city  who  cares  anything  about  voting  is  a 
member."  A  slightly  different  situation 
occurs  in  Kentucky,  where  there  is  already 
a  limited  form  of  suffrage;  but  the  gen- 
eral attitude  is  equally  apathetic.  "  Few- 
women  advocate  it,  and  fewer  men," 
states  the  Louisville  Evening  Post;  w^hile 
the  Lexington  Leader  declares  the  only 
reason  why  there  is  any  sentiment  at  all  in 
that  city  is  because  it  is  the  home  of  some 
of  the  "leading  female  advocates  of  woman 
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suffrage,"  The  position  of  the  Paducah 
Evening  Sun  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly. 
It  favors  woman  suffrage,  "because,  once 
extended,  it  may  be  discounted  as  a 
factor  in  politics,  because  of  neglect  of  the 
accorded  privilege." 

Except  for  The  Herald-Courier,  of  Bristol, 
which  is  a  small  city  almost  on  the  boundary 
of  Tennessee,  the  papers  of  Virginia  report 
their  communities  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  proposition,  and  the  editors  by  a  large 
majority  share  this  opinion.  All  papers 
seem  to  agree,  from  the  Richmond  Tiwea- 
Dispatch  and  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
to  the  Staunton  Leader  and  the  Winchester 
Star.  Practically  no  arguments  are  exprest ; 
the  idea  simply  appears  to  be  cold.  Tersely, 
as  exprest  by  the  Hampton  Monitor,  "the 
great  majority  of  the  women  of  Virginia, 
in  an  earnest  belief,  do  not  want  it." 
Maryland  stands  with  the  Solid  South  in  its 
sentiments.  Its  editors  express  about  the 
same  opinions  as  those  of  Alabama;  for 
instance,  the  Baltimore  Nen\s:  "Certainly 
there  should  not  be  woman  suffrage  in 
States  where  there  is  a  large  negro  vote." 
One  protest  comes  from  the  Annapolis 
Evening  Capital:  "Men  and  their  political 
methods  rule  everything,  and  there  seems 
no  relief  in  sight." 

Only  one  solitary  report  comes  from 
Delaware,  but  it  speaks  eloquently: 

"90%  of  the  woman  in  this  siction  are 
opposid  to  it." 

Tho  the  distance  is  not  great,  the  step 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  South  into 
those  of  the  New  England  States  is  a  long 
one,  yet  the  natives  of  both  groups  are 
made  prisoners  by  the  same  old-fashioned 
conservatism,  inherited  from  their  common 
ancestry.  Only  New  England  has  no 
bugaboo  to  fear.  Hence,  while  editorial 
opinion  is  cool  and  almost  lethargic,  it  is 
evident  that  the  idea  grows — even  tho  it 
does  not  burst  forth,  as  it  did  in  California. 
Massachusetts  was  treated  above,  among 
the  campaign  [states.  Says  the  Kennebec 
Journal,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  "The  last' 
legislature  narrowly  missed  the  two-thirds 
majority  for  suffrage.  The  next  Republi- 
can legislature  will  surely  vote  for  the 
amendment";  and  the  Auburn  Free  Press: 
"There  is  no  agitation  of  the  question,  nor 
is  any  effort  being  made  to  quicken  public 
sentiment,  but  as  a  whole  there  is  an  in- 
(ilination  to  favor  woman  suffrage."  Stand- 
ing alone  in  its  unfavorable  attitude,  the 
Brunswick  Record  advances  a  strong  argu- 
ment: "The  vote  does  not  belong  to  them. 
Government  is  essentially  a  masculine 
function.  Woman  suffrage  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  our  Government,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  be  of  no  benefit  to  women." 

Most  of  the  editors  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  put  the  question  entirely  up  to 
the  women.  "If  they  want  it,"  concedes 
the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reform,  tho  the 
community  is  reported  indifferent.  This 
opinion   is  also  expresti  by  the  St.  Albans 
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FIGURING   value  in    terms   of  service,  the 
most  economical  wood  for  home-building  is 

White  Pine 

Lumber  men,  architects  and  carpenters  have  for 
generations  agreed  that  no  other  wood  gives 
such  long  and  satisfactory  service,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  as  White  Pine. 

It  does  not   shrink,  swell,  crack,  twist,  warp   or 

rot— and  once  in  place  it  "stays  put,"  after  years 

of  exposure,  even  in  the  closest  fitting  mitres 

and  in  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings. 

These  are  not  mere  claims — •every  one  has  been  proved  by 
three    centuries    of  building    experience   in   America. 

If  your  lumber  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  White  Pine,  we  would 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

"White  Pine  in  Home-Building"  is 

beautifully  illustrated  with  old  Colonial  and  Modern 
homes,  full  of  valuable  information  and  suggestions 
on  home-building,  and  gives  a  short,  concise  state- 
ment of  the  merits  of  White  Pine.  Send  for  it 
now.  There  is  no  charge  for  it  to  prospective 
home-builders. 

Address,WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 

202 J  Merchants  Rank  Bldg.,  St. Paul,  Minn. 


Representing 
The  Northern   Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 
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Increase  Your  Efficiency 

I  !if  secret  of  business  and  socialsuc- 
cessis  the  ability  torenieinber.  lean 
make  your  mind  aninialliblcclassified 
index  from  which  you  csin  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures. names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
dex'elop  self-control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Inferesttne 
Memory  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain FREE  copy  of  my  book  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public." 
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Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 

Dicluoo  School  of  Memory.  754  Heartt  BuUding.  Chicago.  ID.     FUNK4  WAGNALLSCOMPANY.354-60Fourth  AvcNewYorh 


Exercises  for  Women 


For  EVERY  WOMAN,  EVERYWHEREwho 
Jesires  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 
the  mental  satisfaction  consequent  upon  both. 
Most  women  are  very  definitely  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  simple  and  suitable  exercise  that 
can  be  done  in  the  home,  without  apparatus 
if  necessary.   This  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
ton, A.  B..  formerlv   Director  of  Women's 
vmnasium.    Stanford    University,    out- 
lines and  pictures  an  excellent  series  of 
plain,   practical    exercises,  adapted  to 
meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
women.  The  combination  of  exer- 
cises includes  many   for   reducing 
flesh,  and  others  bound  to  result  in 
the  securing  and  preservation  of  a 
full,  rounded  graceful  figure. 
i2rao,  cloth,  profusely  illustrated. 
$1.00  net ;  by  mail  $1.10 
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Kcwanee  Smokeless 
iioilers  are  cutting  coal 
costs,  bv  buriiiiiK'  cheap 
soft  coal  smokolossly,  in 
many  of  the  best  buildiiiKs 
of  all  kinds  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Even  in  XewVork  City, 
where  anthracite  coal  can 
he  bouKht  to  best  advan- 
tase,  build  ins  owners  ha  ve 
proven  to  their  own  satis- 
faction that  by  installiiiR 
Ki'wam»c  Smokeless  Boilers 
.ind  Using  bituminous  coal 
lliry  can  n^luce  their  conl 
liilU  consider.ibly. 
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KEVVANEL:,  ILLINOIS 
St€»l   lleatinu  luid   Power   Boiler*.  Radiator*   Tank*  and  Carbagtr  Bumrr* 
CAicOfo  Nru    Yorli  SL   Lean  Kaituit  City  Minnrapolit 
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The  Book  of 

Hardy  Flowers 

\  simple  and  complete  de>(criptive  nuidc  to  the 
rnlltialion  ol  the  tre<-s  and  shrubs.  i)erennial  and 
annual  Dowers  that  are  hardy  or  are  suitable  lor 
pl.mtinK  out-of-doors  in  suininer.  .\  biv!  beautiful 
l«Hilc  of  almost  so  I  i)aKes  of  text,  and  oo  beaniiful 
lull-paue  illustration:*  in  color  and  half-tone,  that 
will  assist  the  reader  in  the  idem ifical ion  of  all 
hardy  (lowers.  La'B-  octivo,  9  '»  x  6  'j  inches  and 
3  ,'i  inches  thick.     Price  lj.50.  by  mail  $J.7'). 

Fl'NK  «c  \V.\r,NALLS  COMPANY 
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VISIT  "THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH" 

J'/'ic  Desert  Ga/r;r,ij.        Bislm  aitii    Thcrcuboiits. 
l!y  S.  H.  Lecder. 

This  book  is  the  record  of  a  sojourn  at  the  beautiful  oasis 
which  has  for  centuries  h.  Id  the  Arab  in  thrall  with  its 
mysterious  fascination.  To  this  Kind  of  peace  and  enchant- 
ment the  author  came  and  was  fortunate  in  being  admittr.: 
into  companionship  with  the  naive,  li|;ht-hcarted  children  of 
the  desert.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  beautiful 
photographs,  some  o(  ihem  unique.  t3mo.  Cloth.  Sufier/: 
ly  il/tittratfii.     tr.7J  net;  ly  until  ff.S?. 
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Messenger,  with  the  added  declaration 
that  the  vote  is  "not  a  right  that  can  be 
chiimed  as  such,  but  is  an  oliligation  and  a 
duty."  The  desire  for  the  suffrage,  it 
maintains,  should  be  commensurate  with 
its  importance.  The  opinions  of  the 
Vermont  editors  are  almost  exacth'  re- 
peated bj'  the  editors  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  Courier,  of  Rochester,  New  Hampshire, 
observes  that  Avhile  Avomen  have  had  a 
limited  form  of  suffrage  in  Vermont  for 
"many  years,  it  has  been  a  score  of  years 
since  any  woman  has  voted." 

The  people  of  Connecticut  take  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  matter,  according  to  The 
Messenger-Leader,  of  New  Canaan,  which 
declares  that  woman  suffrage  is  a  "funda- 
mental right,  and  that  woman  should  be 
accordeil  every  privilege  which  male 
citizens  enjoy,  whether  she  chooses  to 
exercise  them  or  not."  However,  not  a 
single  community  is  rept)rted  as  favoring 
tlie  suffrage  extension,  tho  the  New  Haven 
Times-Leader  reports  sentiment  evenly 
divided.  The  true  position  of  the  move- 
ment in  Connecticut,  and,  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  New  England,  is  described  by 
tlie  Waterbury  Republican  as  having  "got 
by  the  period  of  being  a  novelty  and  not  yet 
l)eyond  the  dignity  of  being  a  live  issue." 

The  Newport  Dailij  News  reports  a  gen- 
eral indifference  in  Rhode  Island;  but  the 
I'roAidence  Journal  shows  a  more  lively 
interest,  and  advances  a  real  argument  in 
fii\or  of  suffrage:  "We  consider  it  un- 
I'ortunate  that  so  many  suffragists  bring 
forward,  as  their  principal  argument,  the 
tlieory  that  the  extension  of  tlie  suft'rage 
to  women  will  materially  benefit  the  race. 
Such  an  argument  we  believe  to  be  pointless 
bi><au,<e  it  is  not  necessarily  true  and  it 
<)\crlooks  the  real  argument,  which  is  far 
more  appt^aling  and  basically  stronger — 
that  we  must  either  have  universal  suffrag(\ 
regardless  of  sex,  or  take  the  position  that 
our  present  form  of  suffrage  should  be  still 
t'lirtlior  restricted." 

The  attitude  of  the  remaining  undecided 
States,  that  elongated  group  which  is  the 
core  of  the  nation  and  subject  to  the  power- 
ful and  conllicting  sentiments  of  the  South, 
West,  and  East,  is  as  significant  as  that  of 
the  campaign  States,  for  several  have 
already  considered  the  idea  and  rejected 
il.  By  an  impressive  majority  the  editors 
declare  themselves  personallj-  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage,  many  of  them  having 
fought  ft)r  it  in  several  campaigns. 

Tliere  have  been  two  campaigns  in 
Ohio.  The  result  of  the  first  vote,  iti 
September,  1912,  was:  in  favor,  249,420; 
airainst,  336,87o.  In  November,  1914,  the 
State  again  voted  on  the  suffrage  question, 
and  the  returns  showed:  for,  834.1()(); 
against,  olT,!)!!;  a  majority  against 
suffrage  of  lS;i,4.Jl.  The  city  of  Columbus 
alone,  according  to  the  Columbus  Ciiizai. 
whose  figures  we  quote,  registered  a  major- 
ity against  the  proposition  of  over  eight 
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thousand.  But  in  Youngslown,  The  Tele- 
gram reports,  the  "noes"  won  by  onlj'  a 
narrow  margin;  and  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
states  the  (^ominunily  there  is  in  favor  of 
suffrage,  while  The  Blade,  of  the  same  city, 
says  that  at  least  "sentiment  is  gaining 
steadily."  The  Cleveland  Leader  points 
out  that  "many  counties,  townships,  and 
villages  voted  for  woman  suffrage."  The 
failure  of  the  suffrage  movement  to  achieve 
success  is  ascribed  by  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  to  the  fact  that  it  "has  been  con- 
nected up  with  the  dry  side  of  the  wet  and 
dry  fight  so  closely — at  least  it  has  been 
identified  that  way  so  much — that  suffrage 
itself  hasn't  really  gone  before  the  people 
on  its  own  merits.  ...  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  county  voted  dry  in  a 
State-wide  prohibition  vote  at  the  same 
election  in  1914,  in  which  suffrage  was 
rejected,  so  that  the  proliquor  forces  and 
.the  antisuffrage  forces  are  not  identical." 
At  the  same  time,  "all  active  proliquor 
men  were  opposed  to  suffrage."  The  Lima 
Daily  News  maintains  that  the  tests  have 
shown  that  "wives  and  the  better  element 
of  young  women  unmarried  do  not  seek  the 
ballot  here."  Certainly  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  at  present  the  sentiment  of  the 
])eople  of    Ohio  is  against  equal  suffrage. 

A  very  different  attitude  is  exprest  by 
both  the  'editors  and  communities  of  In- 
diana. The  South  Bend  Tribune  reports 
ihe  community  "rather  favorable,  but  not 
unanimous,"  an  opinion  that  is  echoed  by 
fourteen  other  papers  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State;  and  yet  The  News-Item, 
of  the  same  city,  reports  a  negative  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  Hunt- 
ington Herald  declares  the  vote  w^ould  be 
two  to  one  in  favor;  but  the  Indianapolis 
Star  points  out  that  while  "a  bill  to  give 
limited  suffrage  to  woman  was  passed  by 
the  State  Senate  last  year,  it  was  not  an 
expression  of  genuine  sentiment."  A  large 
German  element  is  opposed. to  it,  according 
to  the  Fort  Wayne  Ddily  News,  on  the 
ground  that  woman  should  be  subservient 
to  man,  "backing  this  contention  up  by 
Scriptural  citation."  Nevertheless,  both 
the  Republican  and  Progi-essive  parties 
have  indorsed  it,  says  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  a  Democratic  legislature  passed 
a  Constitutional  amendment  in  the  Senate, 
t  ho  it  was  killed  in  House  committee  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jefferson\-ille  Star  says  that  "repeat- 
edly efforts  ha\'e  been  made  to  hold  meet- 
ings to  stimulate  enthusiasm,  but  aU  were 
fruitless."  A  most  emphatic  negative 
comes  from  the  Hammond  Times:  "  I  be- 
lieve the  question  would  be  badly  defeated. 
The  war  has  hurt  the  cause.  The  band  of 
women,  headed  by  the  ubiquitous  Addams, 
that  went  to  Europe  on  a  peace  mission 
made  itself  as  ridiculous  as  the  coterie  that 
advocated  a  sex-strike  to  end  the  war." 
However,  public  opinion  generally  in  In- 
diana is  apparently  more  sympathetic. 
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Pyrene  Saved 

John^s  Bride 

Betty  was  alone  making  doughnuts  for  John. 

The  sputtering  lard  flashed,  and  set  fire  to 
her  thin  dress. 

She  grasped  the  Pyrene  that  hung  by  the  telephone, 
and  sprayed  her  flaming  gown. 

Out  went  the  fire  in  a  jiffy. 

Then  she  smothered  the  fire  in  the  kitchen 
in  no  time. 


John   rushed   home.      He   gathered   Betty,  fS 
burned  gown  and  all,  to  his  heart. 

"Bless  Pyrene,"  he  said  in  a  husky  whisper, 
over  and  over. 


Pyrene  saves  IS'^^ 
on  auto  insurance 


Factories,  schools, 
theatres,  use  Pyrene 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet,   ' '  The  Vital  Five  Minutes 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branches  in  26  Citiea 

The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  NV.  C. 


Plant  Bulbs  Now  for  Bloom  Next  Easter 

And  Indoors  for  Bloom  from  Christmas  to  Spring 


IF  you  live  in  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
this  is  the  time  you  should  tuck  in  their 
winter  beds  those  bulbs  which  the  early 
spring  sua  will  coax  into  gorgeous  bloom. 

^  Every  well-ordered  garden  should  have 
its  quota  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips, 
and  DafYodils.  Their  bright  and  cheer- 
ful blossoms  will  give  you  the  earliest 
greeting  of  any  garden  flowers. 

^Easter  of  1916  falls  upon  the  twenty- 
third  of  April  and  you  should  have  Easter 
V)loom  from  these  famous  bulbs.  Buy  the 
choice  named  varieties.  Your  seedsman 
will  advise  you  which  if  you  don't  know. 


THE  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  Hya- 
cinth, Jonquil,  and  Narcissus  may  de- 
light >our  senses  indoors  during  the  winter 
months  with  exceedingly  little  trouble  or 
expense. 

^  Start  your  indoor  blooming  bulbs  now 
in  the  cellar.  Let  them  begin  rooting  in 
succession  and  you  will  have  bloom  from 
Christmas  to  Easter.  Use  only  the 
choicest  bulbs  for  indoor  flowers.    It  pays. 

^  If  you  are  a  city  dweller,  your  seedsman 
i  can  suppl\-  moss  or  fiber  which  are  excelleni 
substitutes  for  soil.  Your  winter  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  a  charming  variety  of 
receptacles,  including  hyacinth  va.ses,  rus- 
tic boxes,  fern  dishes,  pots,  etc. 
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Stop  Freezing 
and   Roasting 


You  have  brought  home  some 

writing  to  do.      Before  long,  as 

you  sit  at  the  table,  you  reahze 

that    your    hands    are    cold  and 

your  feet  are  like  blocks  of  ice. 

\  ou  change  the  dampers  of  your  heater,  walk  around 

a  bit,  and  go  back  to  work.      Soon  you  are  moppin<i 

your  brow.      It's  too  hot! 

End  all  this  discomfort  and  inconvenience. 


Can  be  Applied  to  any 
Heating  System 


It  will  keep  the  temperature  of  your  home  within  one  degree 
of  where  you  want  it,  ALL  THE  TLME.  It  takes  care  of 
the  drafts  automatically.  And  with. the  Jewell  Time  Clock 
Attachment,  you  can  have  cool  rooms  at  night  and  warm 
dressing  rooms  and  breakfast  room  without  gettingupinthecold 
to  Hx  the  drafts  or  depending  on  a  forgetful  servant. 

It  Saves  One -Third  the  Fuel 

The  Jrwcll  can  Ik*  applied  to  steam,  hot  wat 
air    systems    buniiiiK-    coal  or  gas.      It    wil 
about  one-tliird  the  fuel  you  now  use.      It 
save  the  expense  of  a  man  cominp  to  fix  cinift 
It  will  soon  save  its  cost  of  535  ami  up. 

Booklet  of  Heating  Facts  Free 

W'lite  for  "Tlic  Hou^e  Comtortaliic,  " 
:i  I'RKP',  booklet  :ibriut  heating  systems. 
Contains  the  letters  (»f  users  of  Jewells 
Ciivcs  \ou  a  lot  of  inonev-savinp  information. 

JEWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO 

24  CLARK  STREET  AUBURN,  N.  Y 
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"The  Roofing  Development  of 

the  20th  Century" 
Is  spnrk-pro<if  .md  weather-proof. 
Double  width  cuts  coj^t  of  laying. 


NeponseT 

SHINGLES 
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arc  made  in  grav  or  re, 
ami  LTren  slate  ^ii:f;i 
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The  only 

built  -  op  ^  _7 

thiaik  "^ 

1  lw\  ( .tn  nni  III  1  I  t.i' k  nor  binkle.  Om- 
la>rr  nf  tlipsi-  in.itrriaN.  in  \<'iMin-i't  P.Trni'l 
Hoolinu,  liivi  liistrd  sixtpcn  yeara  on  many 
builiJinK.*.  ThiH  built-up.  i.iiktp<1  sIimirIp  puts 
sTvrn  layers  on  your  roof.  Sold  by  dealers 
«"vCTy\vln'rr. 

Booh  — Rmpairine  and  Building — Fve 

XXxin  book  Kivi>-<  good  ndvicc  on  qiirationiitli.itarr 
ri>mina  up  tor  you  to  un-twrr. 

BIRD  A  SON.ISS  NcpouctSl..Ea:l  W>)pol«.Min. 

CliiiMKit:   I  1.44  Mon.iiinfH^k  niiiUlini{. 
Nrw  \orlc.  .San  l'i.iiid»ro.  \V:i'liinKton. 
OanadlkO Offir*  and  PUnti  Hamilton.  Oat. 
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Diet 
and  Digestion 

Iiuliucstion  and  Coii.sdpation  arc  .so  coiii- 
nioii^tht'y  caii.«'  so  iiuich  needless  jjuiii  and 
■-ulTeriiig — ^und  lead  to  so  many  ills  iiioio  dan- 
izero'is,  that  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellonf;;  has 
uriiienahook  lelliau  Imw  Constipation  and 
liidineslion  may  be  relieved  and  prevented. 
Dr.  Kelloni;  i.s  the  preafest  authority  in  the 
u  orhl  on  diet  and  dipiest  inn.  He  has  invented 
many  health  fooiLs  and  for  nearly  fortv  vcars 
lias  lu'cn  Sii|H-riiiteii(l(iit  of  the  Hattl(">  Creek 
.■Sanitarium  where  lie  lias  ha.l  opportiinitv  to 
'.li.M'rve.  treat  aiitl  iirescribe  for  thousands  of 
i.ses.  This  means  that  Dr.  Kellofrp;  writes 
iioiii[exi>erience — deals  with  facts,  not  theory. 
The  teachiiiK.s  of  Dr.  Kellojm'.s  book  "Colon 
I  Hygiene"  arc  easy  to  follow  rinht  in  your  own 
home.  He  tells  you  the  danpcrd  of  Constipa- 
tion and  Indipestion^ — how  to  remove  their 
caii.ses  — and  natural  methods  of  rtlief  which 
are  ra.sy  to  api)ly.  K.adinK  this  book  will 
l>;ofit  you.  Nearly  4(H)  jiages.  Many  illus- 
tration.s,  diet  table  and  full  in.st ructions  for 
exerci.se,  rest  and  sleep.  Cloth,  .?2.--half 
leather.  .<4.  Order  today.  You  lake  no  risk. 
Hetiim  book  at  once  for  prompt  refund,  if 
tioi  >alisfied.     Order  from — 

Good  Health  Pubushing  Co. 

410  W.  Main  St.  Battle  Creek.  Michigan 


The  eomiiumity  sentiment  iu  Michigan 
is  remarkably  like  that  of  Ohio,  tho  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  districts  reported 
doubtful.  In  November,  1912,  Avhen  tho 
State  voted  on  sutfrage,  the  result  was: 
yeas,  247,375;  noes,  248,135,  Not  satisfied 
with  this  showing,  the  women  asked  for 
another  vote,  when  the  majoritj'  against 
the  i)roposition  was  increased  to  a  sweep- 
ing total  of  96,144.  According  to  the 
(irand  Rapids  Xews,  all  the  counties  in 
that  section  of  the  State  returned  major- 
ities against  suffrage.  The  Muskegon 
Clironiclc  dechires  that  if  again  voted  upon 
it  would  still  be  defeated;  but  the  Cadillac 
Evening  News  e.xplains  that  any  doubt  that 
may  e-xist  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity '"is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
strength  of  the  liquor  element  in  ^lir-higan 
will  hereafter  be  opposed  to  woman  suf- 
frage." The  Bay  City  Daily  Times  adds 
that  "the  many  voters  who  came  from  for- 
eign lands  are  almost  as  a  unit  against  it." 
The  Detroit  Journal  places  itself  on  record 
for  Avoman  suffrage,  pointing  out  that  it 
has  ah-eady  fought  two  campaigns  for  it; 
and  the  Lansing  Stale  Journal  not  only  de- 
clares itself  "most  decidedly"  in  favor,  but 
is  also  sanguine  as  to  the  good- will  of  the 
community.  "Emphatically  neutral"  is  the 
standpoint  of  The  N eics- Advocate,  of  Man- 
istee. Altogether,  Michigan  shows  no  great 
warmth  over  the  subject,  and  it  seen:s 
fairly  indicated,  despite  the  generally  fa- 
vorable attitude  of  editors,  that  there  are 
no  immediate  prospects  of  success  for  tho 
reform  there. 

liiilifTerenc(>  and  doubt  are  lai'gely  re- 
siHinsible  for  the  failure  of  the  "cause"  to 
attain  a  large  degree  of  success  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  sentiment  of  the  community  is 
(piite  evidently  opposed.  This  is  reported 
due  to  the  largo  German  population, 
"whose  tradition  is  against  woman  suf- 
frage," according  to  the  Milwaukee  Timea. 
But  The  Sentinel,  of  the  same  city,  raises 
another  question:  "Do  the  great  majority 
of  them  really  want  to  vote?  If  not.  why 
impose  it  on  them?  If  so,  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  Convert  the  women  first."  The 
Kau  Claire  Leader  l>elieves  that  "when  a 
woman  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  has 
a  right  to  vote,  that  right  is  due  to  women 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  same 
time  we  predict  Wisconsin  will  be  one  of 
the  slowest  ones  to  grant  suffrage;  for 
which  there's  a  reason,  chiefly  on  account 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  women  them- 
selves." This  belief  seems  to  be  verified 
in  the  judgment  of  77ie  Daily  Northwestern, 
of  Oshkosh,  by  the  fact  that  a  few  months 
ago  t  he  State  voted  down  a  proposed  amend- 
ment favoring  suffrage  by  a  90,000  major- 
ity, with  no  effort  on  the  part  of  tho.se  op- 
IHised;  and  it  beheves  that  "if  a  fight 
should  be  made,  the  majority  against  it 
would  probably  be  larger."  The  Racine 
Times  not  only  reports  the  community  un- 
favorable, but  declares  itself  of  tho  same 
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mind.  With  fourteen  editors  favoring  it, 
and  thirteen  communities  opposed  (without 
considering  the  doubtful  ones)  it  still  seems, 
as  several  papers  report,  that  further  "edu- 
cation" of  the  women  is  required  before 
equal  suffrage  will  become  an  assured  fact. 

Minnesota  maintains  a  high  average  for 
the  opposition,  but  the  tendency  in  favor 
of  equal  suffrage  becomes  much  stronger 
than  in  the  States  just  discust.  There  is 
no  political  information  on  which  the 
editors  can  base  any  conclusions  as  to 
public  sentiment;  but  the  Duluth  Herald 
declares  that  "if  the  matter  were  put  to  a 
vote  it  would  be  close,  with  the  chances 
slightly  favoring  an  affirmative  result"; 
and  the  Little  Falls  Transcript,  the  Austin 
Herald,  and  the  Minneapolis  Journal  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  this  opinion.  How- 
ever, The  Daily  Eagle,  of  Red  Wing,  says 
the  "majority  sentiment  is  'no.'"  This 
paper  is  not  in  favor  of  granting  equal 
suffrage  "during  the  present  agitation  of 
the  liquor-question,  as  it  would  tend  to 
inject  more  sentiment  than,  business  sense 
into  a  solution  of  the  problem."  The  most 
vigorous  negative  comes  from  the  Duluth 
News-Trihune:  "Through  presswork  in 
connection  with  my  secretaryship  (of  the 
Minnesota  Association  Opposed  to  Woman 
Suffrage)  last  year,  and  up  to  July  of  this 
summer,  I  know  that  there  is  a  strong 
swing  in  the  direction  away  from  woman's 
suffrage.  At  first  it  was  thought  there 
could  be  no  other  side.  But  the  sane, 
judicial,  thinking  public  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  don't  want  it — at  least 
not  now."  Out  of  the  sixteen  editors 
reporting,  however,  nine  favor  it.  There 
are  seven  full  negatives.  The  communities 
are  said  to  be  exactly  divided. 

In  1914  North  Dakota  voted  upon  the 
issue  of  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women. 
According  to  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  it  was 
defeated  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
women  themselves.  The  total  vote  on  suf- 
frage was  89,419,  with  majority  against 
woman's  suffrage  of  9,401.  Sentiment 
since  then  is  said  to  be  unchanged.  The 
same  paper  states  that  the  large  numbers 
of  Germans  and  Russians  are  "almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  women  voting. 
In  fact,  the  Germans  put  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  into  the  field  in  North  Dakota 
in  1914  upon  this  issue.  Socialists  in  the 
State  are  a  unit  for  equal  suffrage."  The 
women  themselves,  however,  are  said  to 
be  indifferent.  The  people  of  Jamestown 
are  reported  as  in  favor  of  the  idea,  by  The 
Daily  Capital;  and  The  Courier-News,  of 
Fargo,  earnestly  advocates  it: 

"No  matter  what  the  belief  in  its  effi- 
cacy, woman's  suffrage  is  coming  in  this 
country.  It  may  not  be  next  year  nor  yet 
the  next.  But  it  is  growing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  add  much  to  the  purifjnng  of  politics. 
.  .  .  But  the  entrance  of  women  into  the 
active  callings  of  life  and  their  individual 
independence  and  responsibility  as  members 


HUMOROUS  HITS  AND  HOW  TO  HOLD 
AN  AUDIENCE.      by  GrenvIHe  Kleiser 

A  great  collection  of  successful  recitations, 
poems,  etc.,  including  gems  of  feeling.  Old 
favorites  with  newest  selections.  Some 
written  expressly  for  this  book.  Gives  prac- 
ti'"al  advice  on  impressing  audiences,  voice- 
trainmg,  breath,  gesture,  etc.  Every  after- 
dinner  speaker,  orator,  elocutionist,  teacher, 
minister,  should  possess  one.  ismo,  cloth, 
326  pp.  $1.00  net;  postage  12c  extra. 
FUNK  k  WAOALLS  CO.,  334.60  Foarth  Avenue,  N.  T. 


on  the  Management  of  Her  Oirn  Health  and  On  the 
I'i'eatment  ut  Some  of  the  Complaints  Ineidental 
to  Her  Sei.  By  Dr.  P.  II.  Chavasse.  F.R.C.S. 
Covers  a  wide  variety  of  stilijects  that  liave  an  in- 
timate relationstiip  with  the  married  state.  Every 
woman,  old  or  young,  can  profit  by  the  wise 
counsel  and  advice  giveu  in  tliis  volume. 
Cloth  bound.  By  mail,  postpaid,  $i.oo 

Fonk  &  Uagnalls  Company,  351-60  Fourth  Ave.,  >'eiv  Tort,  >.Y. 


SaVo  AIR  MOISTENER 

Fill  wi»h  water  and  hang  on  back  of  any  Radiator  out  of  sight.  Converts  dry  in- 
door air  into  a  moist,  healthful  atmosphere.  Saves  Health,  Furniture.  Pianos,  Paint- 
ings, Wall  Paper,  Books,  Plants,  etc.     Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

(  No.  1   Height  14  in..  Width  12!^  in.  $2.00      No.  3.  Height  9  in..  Width  12H  in.$1.76 
roar»izes<No.  2,  14  in.  x  8  in.  $1.7S  No.  4,  9  in.  i  5  in.  $1.00 

(  Alaminnm  or  Gilt  finish 

Send  order  today.    Booklet  FREE. 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  320  New  York  Lite  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 
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Boiling  Water  Can't 
Harm  This  Bottle 

YOL'  get  a  guarantee  with  the  Cello  Hot 
Water  Bottle  instead  of  a  caution  against 
using  boiling  water.     Fill  it  with  water  as 
hot  as  you  like.     It   can't  leak,  burst  or  suffer 
harm  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Buy  the  Cello  and  you  have  a  hot  water  bottle 
that  will  last  and  last,  and  is  always  ready  for 
service.  It  can't  fail  just  when  you  need  it 
most — the  Cello  is  always  dependable.  That 
is  why  physicians  and  nurses  recommend  this 
Ixjttle  to  highly  for  home  use. 

CEH.O 

^^  Metal         ^"^ 

Hot  Water   Bottle 


is  made  of  the  lincst  quality 
nickel-plated  brass.  It  has  a 
special  exjiansion  spring  in  the 
interior  which  takes  up  ex- 
(lansion  and  contraction  and 
keeps  the  bottle  perfect  in 
i-hafx*. 

Three-pint  Cello  Bottle 
with  fine  blue  flannel 
bag,  only    $2.50. 

A»lc  srourdeulcr  to  aho^v  you 
this  favorite  household  size. 
No.  250.  Sold  by  nearly  all 
druK  and  department  stores. 
Other  sizei,  2  pinU,  $2.00; 
5  pinU,  $3.00. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  it. 
order  direct  from  us,  giving 
dealer's  name.  We  will  ship, 
charges  prepaid,  with  guaran- 
tee of  s:itisfaction  or  money 
returned. 
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of  society  have  caused  a  good  many  fair- 
minded  men  to  Vjelieve  they  are  entitled  to 
tlieir  say  in  the  aflfairs  of  government." 

Nebraska  is  reported  to  be  in  favor  of 
suffrage  by  a  fair  majority',  despite  figures, 
which  the  Omaha  Bee  presents  to  us,  con- 
cerning the  .'suffrage  amendment  submitted 
in  the  1914  election,  which  failed  to  carry. 
However,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  246,944, 
the  majority  opposing  it  was  only  about 
ten  thousand.  The  Fremont  Tribune  says 
that  while  sentiment  is  generally  favorable 
in  the  city,  it  is  against  it  in  the  country. 
"For  some  strange  reason,"  says  the  Co- 
lumbus TeUgram,  "all  the  Nebra^ska  brew- 
ers are  \-iolently  opposed  to  giving  the  bal- 
lot to  women."  But  sentiment  is  growing. 
We  are  told  tliat  "five  years  ago  the  advo- 
cates of  equal  suffrage  polled  the  city  of 
Columbus,  and  found  1*2  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  ready  to  indorse  their  cause;  while 
one  year  ago  more  than  '2.')  per  cent,  of  the 
city  vote  was  recorded  for  the  suffrage 
amendment."  The  York  Republican  re- 
ports the  "cause"  gaining  in  strength,  and 
prophesies  thai  it  will  win  in  time.  The 
weight  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  this  con- 
tention, for  only  two  editors  and  two  com- 
nmnities  are  reported  actually  against  the 
proposition. 

As  a  political  campaign  the  suffrage 
movement  is  young  in  Missouri,  according 
to  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  which  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  evidence  of  much 
increase  in  favorable  sentiment  since  last 
autumn,  when  the  majority  against  an 
equal-suffrage  amendment  in  St.  Louis 
was  57,827,  while  in  the  State  at  large  it 
totaled  140.208.  This  is  also  the  view  of 
the  St.  l>otiis  GloJx  Ihnincral,  tho  its  edi- 
torial ojunion  is  "passively  in  favor"  of 
I  xtending  the  franchise  to  women:  "Speak- 
ing personally,  I  can  not  oppose  woman 
suffrage,  for  I  believe  women  are  entitled 
to  the  vote,  if  they  desire  it,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  I  have  no  doubt  their  in- 
lluen<-e  will  in  some  ways  be  beneficial." 
The  News-Prrns.  '  of  St.  Josej)h,  which 
•  •irculatfs  in  nortliwi-stern  Missotjri,  north- 
ern Kansas,  southern  Nebraska,  and 
southern  Iowa,  reports  sentiment  di\-ided, 
uith  the  nuijority  against  .suffrage  in 
.Missouri,  while  it  is  favored  in  Kansas, 
Nibraska.  and  Iowa.  The  situation  is 
IMculiar  in  Kansas  City,  because  it  is 
directly  on  the  boundary-line  of  a  suffrage 
State.  The  Kaii.sas  City  Star,  which  is 
"f)p<n-minded"— as  becomes  a  Missouri 
paper— .says  Missouri  is  "hostile";  Thi 
Journal  .says  it  is  "divided";  and  The  Post 
di'clares  it  is  "rapidly  changing  in  favor 
of  etiuaUty  of  suffrage."  The  Cape 
(iirardeau  lU  publican  agrees  with  The 
P^juf.  at>dascrib«>s  the  local  opposition  to 
the-  fact  that  suffrage  is  K>oked  upon  as  a 
prohibition  movement.  De  Soto  is  about 
evenly  di\'ided.  a«-»-nrding  to  the  Jefferson 
County  Repiiblinn,:  while  the  Moberly 
Ihnincral,  tho  not  favoring  it,  admits  that 
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Pyorrhea 
Can  Be 
Relieved 

Four  out  of  five 
persons  have 
Pyorrhea     or 
Riggs'  Disease 
(loosening  of 
the    teeth,    re- 
ceding   and    in- 
flamed     gums), 
after  passing  40. 
Many     younger 
persons  also  have 
(or  are  about  to 
have)  this  distress- 
ing condition.  An 
efficient    precen- 
iive  is  Forhan's 
Pyonhea  Prep- 
aration,   and    it 
gives    prompt 
relief    in     most 
cases.     If   your 
condition   has 
passed  the  pre- 
ventive   stage, 

CONSULT 

Y  O  U  Rt 
DENTIST 

at  once.      He  will 
probably  prescribe 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
PrepMation  as  an 
aid    to    his    own 
treatment.    Use  it 
daily  like  any  den- 
tifrice—  pleasant 
to  the  taste. 

l-arge  tube  50c.  If  your  diuggist  hasn't  it,  send  his  name  (with 
price)  lo  Forhan  Company,  23-29  Elm  St.,  New  York,  who 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


No  More  Dxistf^ 

Crumbling  Cement  Roors 


\if  \our  cement   floors  wearing 
.i\v.-»y  ? 

Are  holes  developing  ?  Is  Dust 
lorming.  a  sure  sign  of  disintegra- 
tion f 

\"ou  do7i'l  have  to  keep  replacing 
them.  Vou  don't  have  to  keep 
patching  them.  There's  another 
\va\-,  It  belter  way. 

.•\GATEX,  when  applied  to  a  ce- 
ment or  concrete  floor,  chemically 
converts  the  cement  into  a  hard, 
agatelike  suljstance  —  makes  floor 
wear-proof,  non-dusting.  .Applica- 
tion easily  made  with  long-handled 
Ijrush.    Cost  verj-  moderate. 

Write  for  complete  information 
about  this  remarkable  product  — 
used  with  entire  satisfaction  in  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  schools,  etc.,  all 
ovorthcT'nitcd  States.  Write  todav. 


AAatex 


We  specialize  in 
all  problems 
relating    to    dampproofing. 
waterproofing   and  harden- 
ing cement.    Avail  yourself 
I  of  ourfree  consulting  service. 

The  Trns-Con  Laboratories 

S36  Tni^  Con  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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"no  doubt  it  will  come  to  pass  in  due 
time."  And  only  two  out  of  sixteen  editors 
oppose  this  view.  The  community  interest 
appears  to  be  about  evenly  divided. 

With  neighboring  Kansas  and  Colorado 
to  view  as  examples,  the  sentiment  in 
Oklahoma  should,  perhaps,  be  in  favor  of 
the  innovation,  but  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  the  Guthrie  Leader,  the  Mc- 
Alester  News-Capital,  the  Durant  News, 
and  the  Coalgate  Record-Register  agree 
that  their  communities  show  no  sentiment 
for  it.  The  exact  returns  indicate  ten 
communities  (principally  the  cities)  op- 
posed, five  doubtful,  and  three  in  favor, 
while  twelve  editors  favor  it. 

In  Texas,  where  large  ideas  have  plenty 
of  room  for  expansion,  sentiment  in  favor 
of  equal  suffrage  waxes  stronger.  Out 
of  eighteen  communities  heard  from,  only 
seven  are  reported  as  unfavorable.  The 
editors  overwhelmingly  favor  it.  The 
Galveston  News  hazards  the  opinion  that 
the  preponderance  of  sentiment  in  south 
Texas,  "slight  tho,  perhaps,  it  be,  is  against 
it";  and  believes  that  this  certainly  is  true 
of  the  city  of  Galveston — -an  opinion  that  is 
applied  also  by  the  Galveston  and  Dallas 
News  to  both  those  cities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  San  Antonio  Express  reports 
sentiment  there  as  "leaning  to  giving 
women  the  vote,"  altho  The  Light,  of  the 
same  city,  believes  that  the  men  are 
unwilling.  The  Corpus  Christi  Caller  and 
Herald  says  that  despite  the  unfavorable 
attitude  of  the  community,  it  is  "under- 
going modifications;  women  in  most  sec- 
tions are  considered  too  good  to  vote."  At 
all  times  the  Houston  Chronicle  gives  "its 
loyal  support  to  the  cause,"  and  believes 
that  with  the  campaign  of  education  going 
steadily  on,  favorable  sentiment  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  The  Fort  Worth  Record,  while 
favoring  equal  suffrage  and  believing  the 
community  also  in  sympathy,  states  that 
"former  Senator  Bailey  has  reentered  the  po- 
litics of  Texas  and  will  lead  the  fight  against 
equal  suffrage.  He  has  a  powerful  following 
throughout  the  State,  and  his  opposition 
may  delay  its  coming  for  several  years." 

The  voice  of  public  opinion  in  New 
Mexico  is  thin  and  scattered,  but  it  is  very 
human.  The  Spanish-speaking  women  are 
reported  to  equal  the  English-speaking 
women  in  the  interest  they  show  toward 
the  "cause,"  according  to  The  Rio  Grande 
Republican,  of  Las  Cruces;  tho  the  RosweU 
Evening  News  believes  that  the  native 
women,  "all  of  whom  are  Catholics,  would 
not  ask  for  equal  suffrage."  "We  men 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  only  about 
50  per  cent,  of  us  have  enough  regard  for 
moral  issues,"  declares  the  Clovis  Journal, 
speaking  for  the  community.  As  to  him- 
self, says  the  editor,  "I  am  a  single  man; 
the  matter  does  not  figure  much  in  the 
affau-s  of  my  life;  but  if  I  were  a  married 
man,  I  would  hesitate  in  vesting  too  much 
power  in  the  hand  behind  the  rolling-pin." 
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Lincoln  Highway  in  Colorado 

EVERY  owner  of  the  cars  listed  below  ^vhether  touring  over 
the  week-end  or  on  tour  to  the  Expositions  knows  the  high 
efficiency  and  dependability  of 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 


STARTING 


LIGHTING 


IGNITION 


Electrical  equipment  for  automobiles  guaranteed  by  the  West- 
inghouse Mark  is  built  to  the  highest  engineering  standards.  The 
cars  listed  below  are  designed  to  withstand  hard  service  and 
give  satisfaction. 
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tA.  C.  E. 

*Dorris 

*Lenox 

♦Riddle 

p 

*Allen 

*Duplex  Power 

♦Lexington-  Howard 

♦Rockhill 

^ 

*American  La 

JEnger 

tLocomobile 

♦Seagrave 

% 

France 

"Federal 

*Marion 

JSinger 

c> 

tApperson 

JF.  I.  A.  T. 

*McFarlan 

♦Standard 

' 

■X* 

tAtterbury 

♦Glide 

♦Michigan  Hearse 

tStearns 

*Austin 

*Gramm-Bernstein 

tMitchell 

♦Sterling  (Motor 

i 

*Biddle 

*Gramm,  M.  T. 

*Moreland 

Boats) 

*Case 

*Halladay 

jNational 

♦Stewart 

tChalmers 

tHupmobile 

♦Pathfinder 

♦Touraine 

*Crawford 

♦imperial 

JPierce- Arrow 

♦United  States 

JCunningham 

tKissel  Car 

♦Pilot 

Carriage 

*Dart 

*Kline  Kar 

tPullman 

♦Vulcan 

*Davs 

tLauth-Juergens 

jRichard 

♦Witchita 

•■^ 
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htingand  Ignition 
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FECIAL  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems  (Starting — Light- 
ing— Ignition)  for  Ford  Automobiles — $7S  to  $112.50. 
Look  for  the  Westinghouse  Service  Stations  and  agents. 


Atlanta,  Ga.— Ozburn  Automobile  Supply  Co., 
339  Peachtree  St. 

Boston,  Mass. — Motor  Parts  Co.,  187  Columbus 
Ave 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.-Motor  Parts  Co.,  1064  Main  St. 

Chicago,  111.— Westinghouse  Sales-Service  Sta- 
tion, 2007  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  111.— Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,  1451-53-35 
Michigan  Ave. 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Auto  Electric  Equipment 
Co.,  Wilbrand  Bldg.,  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,©. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service  Sta- 
tion, 2025  Euclid  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  'Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  1211-3-5  Woodward  Ave. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Westinghouse  Sales-Service 
Station,  427  N.  Meridian  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  Equipment  Co.,  1522 
Grand  Ave. 


Memphis,  Tenn. — Ozburn   Automobile   Supply 

Co.,  178  Monroe  Ave. 
New    Orleans,    La.— Shuler    Rubber    Co.   613 

Baronne  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y  — 'Westinghouse  Sales-Service 

Station,  250  W.  54th  St. 
Oelwein,  la.— Chas  'W.  Bopp,  14  N.  Frederick  St. 
Oklahoma   City,  Okla. — Severin  Tire  &  Supply 

Co.,  690   N.   Broadway 
Omaha,  Neb. — Powell  Supply  Co.,  2051  Farnum 

St. 
Philadelphia  Pa.— Motor  Parts  Co.,  818  N.  Broad 

St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Pittsburgh    Auto   Equipment 

Co.,  Baum   &   Bsatty  Sts. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.— 'Westinghouse   Sales-Service 

Station,  Cumberson  Ave.  &  P.  R.  R. 
Springfield,  Mass.— Motor  Parts  Co.,  143  Chest- 
nut St. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Automobile   Equipment  Dept.  Shadyside  Works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Camadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


,  OIMC  PRIIMT  F^REE 

'^^  from  anv  negative  (3?-*  xS?'^  crless)Sendme  your 

phr-toprarhic  work.  Best  results  -  always  from  our 
ZFMPLAR  PRINTS.  Develorinp.  Printing.  Fnlargirp. 
Copying;     Send  negative  for  Free  print  and  Price  List. 

Joseph  t!.  Ferguson  Jr.    14  S.  151h  St..      Phila..  Pa 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning: 
contains  '-all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 


Monroe.  Mich..  Contractor  and  Builder, 
TRRO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingle  after  f.yrs. 


Saves  Continued  Roofing  and  Painting  Expense 

Our  Book  of  "CREO-DIPT"  homes  shows  a  selection  of 
homes  out  of  thousands  that  are  today  covered  with  "CREO- 
DIPT"  Stained  Shingles.  Whether  you  build,  or  remodel,  or 
put  on  a  new  roof  and  side  walls,  be  sure  you  investigate  the 
economical  and  artistic  values  of 

"CREO-DIPT"  thtriS^^s 

17  Grades  16,  18,  24  inch  30  Different  Colors 
They  come  id  hnndles  ready  to  lay  without  waste. 
We  use  only  selected  cedar  shingles  and  preserve  them  in 
creosote  and  stain  any  color  desired.  N'o  wedge-shaped 
shingles — no  waste.  Best  earth  pigments — no  aniline  dyes. 
Save  ejcpen^e.  time  and  muss  of  staining  on  the  job.  Our 
special  process  preserves  them  against  curling  up,  rotting 
out  or  pulling  off  in  wind  and  storm. 

Write  today  for  colorson  wood  and  Book  of  "CREO-DIPT" 
Homes.    Names  of  architect  and  lumber  dealer  appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 
1034  Oliver  Street  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

(Shipments  prompt.   Branch  Factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Tra<le.  t 
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Business  Profits  Sure 

Anticipate  what  will  happen 
in  business  when  the  war 
ends  by  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  what's  happening 
now.  Babson's  Reports  will 
inform  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all 
action  is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion. Work  with  a  definite  policy 
based   on   fundamental    statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.     Write 
to  Department  G-4-I  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Kxccutive  Hlock,       Wcllesley  Hills.  Mass. 

LkfEeit  BtatiitlcM  Oreanlzatlon  of  Us  Cbsricter  In  T7.  8. 


Increase  Your  Income 


'Jihers  buy  lliciii  S,ifc, 
.ind  more  interest  than  Ihc 
3/^  or  4X'  savings  txinks 
pay      Better  Rtt  posted 

W.:I[fbeN!*liSTNQ  574  ANOfBElBOOKlfT. 
lOKLAHOMA     FARM   MORTGAGE  C0.("«4 

I  Oklthoma 


City.    U    S.  A. 


Favorites  of   the 

Wise  Investor 

Not  one  of  our  customers  has  ever 
lost  a  dollar  through  our 

6%  Farm  MortgaKcs 

Here's  a  Hami)Ie  of  our  offerings: 
N'>-  43J'> — $5'>oo.  Due  Dec.  i,  1020. 
Secured  by  320  acte<,  s  milen  from 
KOfyi  market  in  a  hiqlilv  develo^ierl 
f-ertion.  All  of  the  land  tillable. 
Splendid  buildings.  \'alut,  Ji.i.o'jo. 
WriU  today  for  Booklet  "A, 
and  current  offerings. 
E  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
Grand  Forks.    North  Dakota' 

I    I.  :--•  ^ 
I  Kl'llul   mnt\    --urplii..   f  IllO.niO 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


iiaiil  III   iiiiM'll.rtI  titnri  f  <  r  %* «  U  Onl 
iii'liratcs  tlinr  iiniiiinal  »tftt jlitj  . 
r      1  ■    ^  i'-   .  UA|[ri  (Jo  nnt  ihrink  In  \%\\u — th^jrirp 
u»iiftltj  en  pr.pcrty   Wf.rth  tlirre  tlni#*»  Ih*- m.mrjr 
|n«nr<|.     We   lk*Tp    |.«nc(loTer   Sl.OOn.fMiO  an<l  n«t  ft 
J      Jinclrrfni  |.  «i  t..»nT   liMnlor  or  •  aliifttf  fMrrrluttire 
,     tftlr  in**!*..      W.itrfT  N-.klft«!ofcrlbin|[mrUiudi.  ftDd 
li»to(  l'-*nf  fr-  m   IrtO))  f,.    f  in  rwiC) 

w  n Y 1 1 rs - s\\  A Nsov  ro. 

t:^t  '»r«(^  \r,ri...<,.i  luni  r.ii.n.M  ,  oi.i,.i,MtM.»(  in  .  oiu. 


1% 


FARM    MORTGAGES 


Safe  a«  (.ovcrnnirnt    Uonds.     All   I.oans 

made  by  expert  with  many  years'  cxpe- 

rlenrc.      Inlcre^t    semi-annuallv.      No    taxes.     Write 

for  l^an  Li^t  N'o.  30.   C.iiiital  J  1  ;>;. 000.00. 

TITLE  GUARANTY  k  SECURITIES  COR  PANf.  Shrer.port.U. 

K.  \V\\I.i:s  HUoWSr:.  Vrrsilmt 
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Small  Investments 
for  Salaried  People 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


SECLRITIKS  Vi  E  HAVE  TAKEN 
FROM  EUROPE 

WHEN  the  war  began  it  was  gener- 
ally anticiF)at('d  that  the  liquidation 
of  American  si-furitics,  stock.s  as  well  as 
bonds,  by  European  holders  would  be  verj' 
hea\  y.  Fears  were  e.\i)rest  that  our  market 
might  not  be  able  easily  to  absorb  the  great 
mass  of  anticipated  offerings.  Financiers 
and  economists  who  have  watched  move- 
ments closely  are  surprized  at  the  way  they 
have  turned  out.  The  fact  is  that,  since 
the  war  began,  this  country  has  absorbed 
about  .<;i.(XX).()(K).(KX)  more  in  securities 
than  it  would  have  had  to  do  in  normal 
times,  and  it  has  done  so  with  remarkable 
ease.  Approximately,  it  is  believed  that 
about  S0.jO.()O().(KK)  more  of  corporate  se- 
curities were  sold  to  us  than  would  have 
been  sold  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  in  addi- 
tion nearly  S:JO(),(KK).()(K)  have  been  taken  in 
loans  made  to  us  liy  foreign  countries  in 
con.sequcnce  of  the  war. 

Just  how  this  has  been  done  is  explained 
by  the  conviction  that  the  American  peo- 
])le  during  the  past  year  increased  their 
savings.  In  order  for  us  to  take  up  Sl.- 
OOO.OOO.fMK)  in  securities,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  .save  only  .S1().7(K),(HM)  a  week, 
which  has  been  reckoned  to  be  less  than 
85  cents  for  each  family,  or  about  17  cents 
for  each  nuin,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.  A  large  part  of  our  savings, 
however,  have  come  from  profits  on  sales  of 
food-products  and  manufactured  goods  to 
Europe.  We  have  lifcn  able  to  sell  these 
products  at  high  prices  and  to  take  in  pay- 
ment our  own  securities  at  low  prices,  which, 
as  Tlif  Wall  Stn-vt  Journal  remarks,  has  been 
"a  highly  prolitable  business  transaction." 
iJanking  sentiment  generally  is  that  the 
selling  movement  from  Europe  has  now  in 
considerable  part  spent  its  force,  but  some 
think  the  movement  will  continue  for  a 
time  longer,  alt  ho  its  volume  may  not  be 
as  great  as  it  has  lieen  at  certain  periods 
within  the  past  year. 

GERMANY'S  BK;  WAR-LOAN  AND 
ENGLAND'S 

The  great  sutrcess  of  the  recent  German 
war-loan,  which  ))rouRht  in  .somewhat  more 
than  12.(KK),fK)0.(MM)  marks,  called  out  from 
the  ('icriiian  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Karl 
llelfferich,  a  statement  that  it  "beats  the 
record  of  the  second  English  loan."  and 
hence  is  "the  grt^itest  financial  oyx-ration 
in  the  w«)rl(rs  history."  Comments  on 
this  statement  have  been  made  in  various 
journals,  and  among  them  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  said  there  was  no  reason 
"to  detract  from  the  satisfaction  which 
such  striking  figures  afford,  so  long  as  the 
achievement  is  reviewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  Ciermany's  own  internal  opera- 
tions." It  remained  an  open  question, 
however,  "how  far  the  present  sub.><cription 
repr(«sents  actual  m  w  money."  There  were 
grounds,  the  writer  thought,  for  fearing 
that  the  whole  system  of  borrowing  from 
1h«"  Cierman  people,  founded  as  it  was  on 
••the  hyi»othe<ating  of  securities  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  through  the  war-loan  banks, 
represents  a  dangerous  pyramiding  of  cred- 
its which  bodes  ill  for  the  future."  At  the 
same  time,  so  long  as  Germany  is  confined 
within  herself,  "any  impairment  of  her 
credit -structure    may    remain    unclosed." 


The  writer  noted  that  if  comparisons  are 
made  between  loans  and  general  financial 
conditions  in  the  countries  at  war,  certain 
relative  factors  must  be  taken  into  account; 

"The  German  Finance  Minister  says  the 
12,030.000,000  marks  subscribed  is  greater 
than  the  £585,000,000  .subscribed  to  the 
English  loan,  because  he  is  evidently  mak- 
ing a  comparison  based  on  the  normal  par- 
ity of  marks  to  sterling,  which  is  20  marks, 
43  pfennigs.  This  would  make  the  German 
war -loan  subscriptions  equal  to  £588,- 
839,000. 

"But  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  German 
monetary  system  to-day  is  not  worth  20.43 
marks  to  the  pound  sterling.  True,  a  mark 
is  still  a  mark  in  German,  if  we  may  over- 
look the  higher  prices  of  commodities  now 
said  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. But  in  the  international  money 
market  the  mark  has  fallen  to  a  heavy  dis- 
count. Hence  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  comparing  an  amount 
exprest  in  marks  with  a  foreign  currency. 

"It  is  equally  not  correct  to  measure 
sterling  in  terms  of  dollars  by  taking  the 
former,  or  normal,  basis  of  S4.86^,  since 
sterling  has  also  suffered  depreciation  on 
account  of  economic  conditions.  A  com- 
mon ground  for  determining  the  relative 
value  of  the  English  and  German  currency 
is  the  New  York  exchange  market.  Here 
sterling  is  quoted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
?4.71  and  marks  21  cents,  or  nearly  84.  to 
use  the  ordinary  basis  of  four  marks.  The 
true  arbitrage  between  marks  and  sterling 
on  this  basis,  therefore,  gives  22.43  marks 
to  the  pound  sterling,  instead  of  the  paritv 
of  20.43.  Taking  22.43,  the  12,030,000,000 
marks  subscribed  to  the  last  German  war- 
loan  is  equivalent  to  £536,335,000,  or  over 
8.5  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  English  war-loan." 

HOW  FRANCE  PAYS  HER  WAR- 
EXPENSES 

A  letter  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  gave  an  interesting  statement 
as  to  the  means  by  which  France  is  meet- 
ing the  great  expense  of  the  war.  The 
writer  pointed  out  that  payments  of  ex- 
penses during  war  and  after  war  are  not 
the  same  thing.  During  the  war  they  are 
first  made  bj-  note-issues;  after  the  war 
by  long-time  obligations.  Note-issues  are 
made  by  the  Bank  of  France.  That  bank 
being  a  private  one,  such  issues  are,  in  fact, 
advances  by  the  bank  to  the  State.  At  the 
end  of  July  the  excess  of  these  bank-notes 
issued  during  the  war  had  amounted  to 
S1,3{)0,0(X),0(X).  As  a  second  means  of 
raising  money  to  pay  war-expenses,  France 
might  have  resorted  to  increased  taxation, 
but  this  she  has  not  yet  done.  A  third 
means  at  her  disposal  was  war-loans,  vol- 
untary or  forced.  Thus  far  there  has 
never  been  any  suggestion  of  a  forced  loan 
in  France;  nor  has  there  been  any  sign  of 
a  long-term  loan.  Some  observers  believe 
there  will  eventually  be  only  one  great  loan, 
and  that  will  be  a  consolidation  when  the 
war  is  over.  So  far,  the  necessary  work  of 
paying  war-expenses  has  been  done  by  short- 
term  treasury  notes  and  various  national 
defense  obligations  for  terms  more  or  less 
short.     The  wTiter  says  further: 

"The  FVench  public  seems  to  wish  to 
keep  its  money  easily  within  sight;  but  it 
shows  from  the  beginning  an  entire  will- 
ingness to  use  its  money  for  the  ccuntry 
in  its  need.  There  have  been  instances 
where    hoarded   gold    was   offered    at    the 
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Bank  of  France  without  its  owner  advert- 
ing to  the  fact  that  he  was  to  receive 
bank-notes  in  exchange.  This  was  doubtless 
financial  innocence,  but  there  is  nowhere  in 
France  any  weakening  of  confidence  in  the 
credit  of  either  Government  or  Bank. 

"The  French  bank-note  at  home  remains 
on  an  absolute  par  with  gold.  Not  all  the 
staples  of  life  are  dearer  than  before  the 
war.  Where  prices  have  risen,  the  expla- 
nation is  not,  as  was  the  case  in  our  Civil 
War,  because  the  bank-note  had  lost  so 
much  of  its  purchasing  power,  but  rath(T 
for  more  legitimate  reasons.  Shorthand- 
edness  in  labor,  for  example,  is  one  reason: 
insurance  war -prices  on  imports  and  in- 
sufficiency of  home  supplies  under  increased 
demands  are  others." 

TWO  PANICS— 1907  AND  1914 

)  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  panic 

suddenly  precipitated  upon  this  country 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  panic  of 

1907,  has  been  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist.  The  panic  of  last  year 
was  "a  catastrophe  standing  alone,  not 
comparable  with  any  that  went  before  it 
in  the  severity  of  its  effects  on  finance 
and  industry."  Even  high-grade  securities 
"were  much  harder  hit  and  more  lastingly 
affected  last  year  than  in  1907."  Following 
are  points  in  the  article : 

"From  the  records  of  Harris,  Forbes  & 
Co.  the  accompanying  table  of  averages 
has  been  taken.  The  months  are  indicated 
by  the  first  column  in  the  table,  beginning 
for  the  1907  panic  with  September  of  that 
year,  and  running  through  to  November, 

1908,  and  those  for  the  1914  crisis  begin- 
ning with  .June  and  ending  with  August, 
1915.  The  price  given  is  in  each  case  the 
lowest  average  for  the  month.  All  are 
railroad  bonds. 


Month 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

1907-08  IQH-IS 

1907-OS 

1914-13 

1907-08  1911,-1  r, 

1 

.    95.08 

88.64 

95.41 

93.69 

85.52 

86.10 

0 

.    93.38 

83.16 

91.86 

92.70 

80.46 

83.87 

:}.... 

.    89.69 

90.65 

77.89 

4... 

.    91.81 

93.74 

80.23 

5.,  . 

.    93.44 

95.83 

81.23 

6... 

.    94.96 

97.06 

80.24 

7... 

.    94.58 

80.42 

96.67 

88.77 

78.77 

79.6  i 

8... 

.    94.74 

81.57 

96.83 

89.91 

80.86 

80.12 

9.... 

.    95.80 

81.14 

97.90 

89.40 

82.36 

81.35 

10... 

.    96.61 

80.00 

97.36 

89..30 

83.24 

80.93 

U... 

.    95.50 

80.70 

98.18 

90.34 

82.83 

81.88 

12... 

.    95.69 

81.46 

98.84 

89.64 

85.80 

81.14 

13... 

.    96.63 

80.60 

99.47 

88.41 

86.59 

79.25 

14... 

.    97.52 

78.65 

99.48 

87.50 

87.74 

79.11] 

15... 

.    98.86 

78.65 

100.59 

87.63 

89.44 

78.74 

"The  panic  of  1907  broke  the  average  of 
these  thirty  railroad  bonds  a  little  less  than 
6  points,  and  at  the  bottom  it  stood  at 
86.07.  In  the  fifteenth,  or  last,  month  of 
the  period  shown  it  had  recovered  to  96.29, 
a  gain  of  4.29.  Contrast  this  with  the 
movement  in  the  fifteen  months  ended 
with  August  M,  1915.  In  .June,  1914,  the 
low  average  price  of  the  thirty  bonds  was 
89.47;  and  tho  the  suspension  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  more  than  four  months  un- 
doubtedly prevented  a  much  more  serious 
decline  than  actually  occurred,  the  out- 
break of  war  drove  prices  sharply  down- 
ward, and  with  minor  reco\'eries  they  have 
held  the  downward  tendency  ever  since, 
standing  in  the  latest  full  month  of  this 
year  at  81.67,  a  loss  from  the  prewar 
price  of  7.80  points.  The  divergence  in 
the  movement  of  the  same  thirty  bonds 
through  the  two  panic-periods  was  12.09. 

"The  difference  in  the  movements  illus- 
trates the  difference  in  severity  of  the  two 
crises.  The  principal  direct  cause  of  the 
decline  in  1907  was  the  urgent  demand  for 
money.  Individuals  threw  their  securities 
on  the  market  to  get  cash,  and  in  doing  so 
thev  were  competing  with  the  savings-  and 
other  banks  which  had  to  have  funds  to 
satisfy  their  clamoring  depositors.  As  it 
became  apparent  that  for  the  most  part 
these  demands  would  be  satisfied  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  investors  began  to 
recover  from  their  first  fright,  the  panic 


IpthG  Calilatiif  ilGhine 


Problem 


less  lO&2/o.Tmd 
net  cost;  also  what 
total  selling  price 
should  be  to  make 
profit  oF  227o  on 


Study  this  problem  carefully.  To 
appreciate  just  what  it  involves,  take 
pencil  and  paper  and  work  it  out: 

38.25  X  .28  =:  1 0.7 1 .  Deduct  1 0  and 
2%  =  net  cost  9.446.  Add  to  this 
22%  of  selling  price  by  dividing  by  .78 
(100%— .22)  =  Selling  Prices  12.1 1 

All  this  is  done  on  the  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  in  8  to  I  2  seconds.  It  is  not  a 
"trick"  problem  but  an  everyday  business 
computation — and  anyone  can  do  it  on  the 
Monroe  after  a  few  minutes' study  of  Monrce 
principles.  Try  the  problem  by  any  othfer 
method.  The  difference  in  effort  and  time  required 
will  illustrate  what  we  mean  when  we  say  Monroe 
efficiency.  We  challenge  anyone  to  show  a  method 
that  is  easier  or  quicker  than  the  Monroe. 

And  a  big  advantage  is  that  any  member  of  your 
office  force  can  use  the  Monroe — no  trained 
operator  necessary.  High  speed_in  remarkably 
short  time — and  work  always  accurate.  Self 
checking ;  every  operation  DIRECT.  Handles 
small  work  as  well  as  Ijuge.     The 

^  MONROE 

Calculating  Machine 

is  the  simplest  and  fastest  machine  made  for  all  figure  work  involving  multiplication  or  division,  or  any 
combination  of  these  operations.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  this  statement,  even  in  side- by- 
side  comparison  with  any  other  machine.  Its  marvelous  efficiency  and  breadth  of  utility  have  put  it 
into  the  offices  of  leading  concerns  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  also  in  the  Government 
service — Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Customs  House,  Army  and  Navy  and  other  departments. 

No  matter  what  figures  you  handle,  let  our  nearest  office  show  how  much 
time,  money  and  effort  the  Monroe  will  save  you.     Literature  on  request. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.        Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 
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Solved  with  a  few 
turns  oF crank-- in 
8  to  I 2  Seconds 


Occupies  less 
than  square 
fool  desk 
space 


Boston 220  Devonshire  St. 

Hartford 18  Asylum  St. 

Albany 2  Clinton  Ave. 

Rooliester 42  East  Ave, 

Buffalo 458Ellieott  Square  Bldg. 

Pliiladelphia New  Sloi-k  Ex.  Blrtj. 

Baltimore The  Falconer  Co. 


Washinirtod,  D.  C. .  .  .Woodward  Hid?.         St.  Paul American  Bank  Bldj. 


Greenvill.-.  S.  C.  .  Bank  of  Cm.  Bids 

Atlanta.  Ga 512  Hurt  Bldj. 

Pittsburjr 7.".  Vandergrift  Bldj. 

Cleveland 30.5  Frederick  Bids. 

Detroit 1.312  Majestic  Bid?. 

Chicajo 330  W.  Monroe  St. 

St.  Louis...  .944  Syndicate  Trust  BIdsr. 


Denver 1639  Champa  St. 

Salt  Lake  City.  .Shields  Stationery  Co. 
Sao  Francisco.  Merch.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Business  Equipment  Sales 
Co.  Investment  Bldg. 
Boise 210  . v.  8th  St. 


(^UCCESSFUL 


.\  practical  common-sense  treatise 
■«^  -  -  by   E.   Leichter,    founded    upon 

•  np  L  L  I  N  G  >'^'"'*  °^  experience.  Every  phase 
■    *-'*-'  of  salesmanship  analyzed  and  ex- 

plained and  helpful  advice  given  to  meet  all  conditions. 
Chapters  on  the  Approach,  the  Presentation,  the  Clos- 
ing, Requi";ite  Qualities,  Negations,  the  Larger  Sale,  etc. 
Both  the  novice  and  the  veteran  sale^^tnan  will  find  this  a 
book  oi  light  and  leading.  i2mo,  cloth,  78  pp.  soc  net; 
by  mail  S4c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Stocks'^'Bonds 

IIM  _ 

ODD 


Thrifty  men  and  w<..nn.-n  in  all  parts  vi  the  cuuiitry  are 
profitably  investing  their  funds  by  purcliasing  standard 
securities  listed  on  the  New  Yoik  Stock  Exchange  in 
"odd  lots,"  that  is,  small  amounts  under  lUO  shares. 
We  will  execute  your  order  for  any  number  uf  shares  or 
bonds  from  one  up,  either  outright  for  cash  or  on  par- 
tial payment. 

Practically  30%  of  the  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
now-a-days  are  in  these  small  amounts — IO-7-2O — 35 — 
60  shares,  etc. 

Free  Booklet,  II.  1 ,  *'The  Odd  Lot" 
gives  full  paiticiilars.      You  can  dive^^ify   your   invfiit- 
ments  by  buyiuK  a  few  shaies  in  several  companies. 


s 


HELDON,  MORGA 

AND   COMPANY 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Members  Nerj  York  Stock  Exchange 


M 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  Eurt.pean  war  has  Cii-atcti  a  srtat  d-  niand  ami  uniimii.-l  rpprr- 
tunities  for  those  who  knuw  Spanish,  French,  German  ur  Italian. 
N"»w  is  the  time  to  better  your  position  or  increase 
your  business.  You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily, 
at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

Language  -  Phone    Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingaistry 

Ytiu  simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pr<>nouuce  the  foreign 
language,  over  and  over,  until  you 
know  it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking 
machines,  Columbia,  Victor,  etc.  Write 
for  free  "Language  Treatise"  and 
particulars  of  trial  offer. 
IThe  Language-Phone  Method 
dot!  Putnam  Bldg..  2  Yi.  45th  St..  N~.  T. 


SEXOLOGY    r 

-^     by  miliam  H.  Walling,  A.  M..  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Ktiowkdge  a  Young  Man  Slioiild  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  lo  His  Son.  E 

Medica  I  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  E 

/     W  Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

E   Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  E 

E       Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Inipar t to  Her  Daughter.  | 

E    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

i    Wiilc  fur  "Other  People' s  Opiuiuiis  "  and  Table  of  Contents.  E 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA.  | 
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How  does  your  Kitchen 
Sink  compare  with  this 
"Standard"  one-piece, 
white  enameled,  abso- 
lutely sanitary  sink? 

The  sanitary  equipment  of  your 
kitchen  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  room  in  which 
your  food  is  prepared  should  be 
immaculately  clean  and  sanitarj*. 

If  your  present  kitchen  sink  is  not 
up  to  the  minute  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint  ask  your  Plumber  to 
quote  you  his  price  to  install  a 
modern  'S^ondard"  Sink.  You 
will  not  be  obligated  b}'  doing  this 
and  we  believe  you  will  find  his 
estimate  below  your  expectations. 

'StBtidartf'  Sinks  are  made  in  a  variety 
of  patterns  to  «u  it  every  kitchen.  A  full 
line  can  be  scm  in  all  'ijtondarif  Shou- 
rooma.    Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

See  your  Plumber  about 
your  sink  NOW. 

Standard  3anitar!g  IDfo.  Co. 

Makers    of    ".Standard " 

Plumbing    Fixtures 

Dept.  35  Pittsbufiih 

"Standard"  Showrooms 

New  York 35-37  W.  31st  St 

Boston 186-200  Devonshire  St. 

I'hiladclphia. 1215  Walnut  St. 

Washington 200  Southern  Bldg. 

PitUburgh 106  Sixth  St. 

Chicago 900  S.  Michijran  Blvd. 

St.  Louis 100-102  N.  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland 4409  Euclid  Avenue 

Cincinnati 633   Walnut  St. 

Toledo 311-321   Erie  St. 

Erie 128-130  West  Twelfth  St. 

Louisville 319-323  W.  Main  St. 

Nashville 315-317  Tenth  Ave.,  S. 

New  Orleans 846-866  Baronne  St. 

Houston Cor.  Preston  &  Smith  Sts. 

Dallas,  Tex. 2023  Main  St. 

San  Antonio 212-216  Losoya  St. 

Fort  Worth Front  &  Jones  Sts. 

Toronto.  Can 59  Richmond  St..  K. 

Hamilton.  Can 20  Jackson  St..  W. 

San  Fmnrisco  (Office)    ....  Rialto  BMk. 

Detroit  (Office) Hammond  Bld«r. 

Kan.Clty(Offlce)W.ReserveBank  BIdji. 


A  Little  Training  Course  Complete  lor  "iZc 

By  Siii»wiii  O'DT. 


STORY 
WRITING 

AND 

JOUR- 
NALISM 


All  intrnfly  intprrvtinf  ftml  raluntilr  (*<>unw« 
fii;  ■■(  u«rful  lilntji  ff»r  all  wl,.-  ^.  III!  piil 
M"l  1    I    ■^.  ■  :vu.\  punch  in!.,  't  -- 

1     V    U-.klffts. 
t  .. .       .  t  ■  .  Kp  j.  ur  i.al  I  •      V 

mil.  .1^.  f'.r 
irtl..i).  ikul  "f 
•tttng.  li"W  t. 
Ihr  iiiotur  nii'l  nmnx  oIliT 
pliafrt  of  »t*-ry  writing  ■iid  iTmrllral  c-.m- 
I-  *iti  n.  CI<.lli-t>t»un<l.  I2*>  pp.  .7r>r  ix-ttpfti-l. 
I>rpt..  Fttrk  A  Wucnfttli  C\>mpftn>. 
0  Fntirlh  Av^nur.  New  Yurk. 


WTttlll^,     > 

■tory,  crnt 
the  fU>fy. 
r>li»rrTe  nirn. 


lAWPg^l 


Hrad  our  ^O-pjir^  book  hrfor»rnrt>llinr  for  aar  law  four**. 


n  I 


cxpUJn^thc  AB*rlean  *.  t       ;  -  t 

tinn.     PrcparcJ  I'V  '■6  i  1 

30  more  authors  th.in 

n  voUimr  I  jw  I  .    \'  li      v^.  ..-1  1  ".  (  ,^r  H      k, 

himishrtl  cyry  ■.'  '       --   r,  1  f.:>r  \..  ;r  Ufr  Ni-  k:  t.^.I.t., 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  «»77.  Ilr^irl  Aii-nur  anrt  .»<lh  '^tr^t.  Thlfaco.  1'.  S.  t. 


subsided.  Meanwhile,  millions  of  shares  of 
securities  had  been  thrown  on  the  market 
and  the  large  sums  of  the  cash  received 
for  them  were  being  hoarded.  Then  the 
bargain-hunters,  who  come  to  Wall  Street 
perhaps  onlj-  once  in  a  decade,  began  to 
make  their  "appearance  and  to  put  their 
funds  in  high-grade  securities.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  revival  of  business,  brought 
about  a  gradual  return  of  confidence,  and 
those  who  had  thrown  their  securities  on 
the  market  at  the  height  of  the  panic  began 
to  reinvest  their  funds.  The  result  was 
that  investment  demand  at  the  end  of  the 
period  under  discussion  was  even  greater 
than  it  had  been  immediatelj-  preceding 
the  crisis,  and  prices  attained  a  higher 
level. 

"Conditions  attending  the  panic  of  last 
August  were,  however,  radically  different 
in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place,  so  far 
as  the  bond  market  was  concerned,  tho 
principal  factor  was  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  foreign  selling  of  American  securi- 
ties which  had  been  owned  in  Europe. 
Xor  did  this  selling  disappear  when  the 
Stock  E.xehange  resumed  unrestricted  trad- 
ing in  bonds.  Rather,  it  continued  stead- 
ilj-  in  large  proportions  until  recentlj', 
and  a  vast  amount  of  securities  has  been 
absorbed. 

"There  is,  moreover,  the  factor  of  con- 
tinued uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  cap- 
ital, which  was  missing  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  1*.)07  panic.  Investors  are 
showing  extreme  caution  in  their  purchases, 
for  the  reason  that  many  believe  the  demand 
for  money  will  l>e  so  great  after  the  war 
is  o\'er  that  interest-rates  will  rise  much 
further,  and,  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  existing  securities  would  naturally 
suffer  from  competition  with  new'  offerings 
at  much  higher  rates.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal reason.^  for  the  divergence  in  the 
general  movement  as  between  the  two 
l)eriods. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  the  accom- 
panying table  is  the  divergence  in  price- 
movement  of  the  three  groups  since  1907. 
It  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
certain  securities  in  Group  1,  which  in  1907 
was  composed  of  the  higiiest-grade  securi- 
ties, have  greatly  depreciated  in  value  and 
are  now  very  low  grade,  indeed,  while  some 
of  those  in  Group  3,  formerly  composed 
wholly  of  third-rate  railroad  bonds,  could 
now  be  classified  with  the  highest  grade. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  ten  bonds 
in  the  third  group  are  now  a  fraction  of  a 
point  above  those  in  the  first.  The  second 
group,  composed  of  medium-grade  railroad 
bonds,  has  about  held  its  own." 


Had  Not  Waited. — In  Montana  a  rail- 
way-bridge ha<l  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  replace  it.  The  bridge- 
engineer  and  his  staff  were  ordered  in  haste 
to  the  place.  Two  days  later  came  the 
superintendent  of  the  division.  Alighfinu; 
from  his  private  ear,  he  encountered  the 
old  master  bridge-builder. 

"  Bill,"  said  the  superintendent — and 
the  words  quivered  with  energy — "  I  want 
this  job  rushed.  Every  hour's  delay  costs 
the  company  money.  Have  you  got  th(- 
engineer's  jilans  for  the  new  bridge?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  bridge-builder, 
"  whether  the  engineer  has  the  picture 
drawed  yet  or  not,  but  the  bridge  is  up  and 
the  trains  is  passin'  over  it." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Putting  It  in  Practise. — Old  Dame — 
'■  You've  had  two  i>enn'orth  of  sweets,  my 
little  man,  but  you've  only  given  me  a 
jjenny." 

The  Little  M.\x — "Yes,  but  farver 
says  one  penny's  got  to  do  the  work  of  two 
in  war-time." — Punch. 


THE  CONTI.NENT 


One  Firm    One  Service 
One  Guarantee 

back  of  every  J'M  Automobile 
Accessory. 


§22*J>roof 

SPARK  PLUG 

Install  it  and 
forget  it 

You  do  not  need  to 
watch  a  J-M  (Mezger) 
Soot-Proof  Spark  Plug. 
The  soot-proof  feature  spells  perma- 
nent freedom  from  plug  troubles,  short- 
circuits,  weak  sparks  and  poor  ignition. 
The  gas-tight  joints  hold  under  highest 
compression.  The  porcelain  insulator 
resists  changes  in  temperature.  The 
construction  guarantees  highest  effi- 
ciency and  longest  service.  Price  75 
cents.  Look  for  "J-M"  on  porcelain. 
Sizes  for  all  motors. 

OTHER  J-M  AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

Johns-Manville  Speedometer 

Long  Horn  Carter  Carburetor 

Carter  Automatic  Gravity  Tank 

Johns-Manvilie  Shock  Absorber 

J-M  Non.  Burn   Brake  Lining 

J-M   Non-Blinding  Lens 

J-M  Auto  Clock        J-M  Fire  Extinguisher 

J-M  Dry  Batteries      J-M  Automobile  Tape 

J-M  Packings  and  S.   A.  E.   Caskets 

J-M  Narco  Tire  and  Top  Repair  Materials 

"  Noark  "  Enclosed  Fuses 

C-P  Muffler  Cut-Out 

J-M  Windshield  Attachment  for  Ford  Cars 

Write  for  booklets  today 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

296  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

47  Branches  Service  Stations  in  all  Large  Cities 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

How  to  Deal  With  I 
HUMAN  NATURE 
IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Author  of  "How  to  Do  Busineu  by  Letter."  "The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking  the  English  Language,"  Etc. 

A  Big,  Practical  Boof^  on  Doing  Business  by 

Correspondence,  Advertising,  and  Salesmanship. 


Direction,  Suggestion,  Study,  and  Example,  based  on 
the  Real  Psychology  of  Business  Effort. 
Considers  with  care  National  Characteristics,  Service, 
Your  Own  Valuation  of  Yourself,  Monopoly  for  Ev- 
ery Man,  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works,  Advertising. 
The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its  Uses,  Principles  of 
AppeaJ,  Proportion  and  Emphasis,  Anedyzing  a  Busi- 
ness, Correspondence,  Various  Styles  in  Business 
Letter  Writing,  System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence, 
A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business,  Collections  by  Mail, 
etc.    Price.  $2.00  Net;  by  mail,  $2. 12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


September  22. — Artillery  bombarclments 
are  kept  up  by  the  Allies,  night  and 
day.  Paris  reports  German  ammuni- 
tion-depots blown  up  in  the  Champagne 
district.  Berlin  reports  three  French 
aeroplanes  shot  down;  also  the  repulse 
of  a  French  attack  at  Souc^hez. 

September  23. — The  American  consul  at 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  reports  that  the 
British  vessel  Anglo-Canndian,  Mon- 
treal to  England,  carrying  horses 
(absolute  contraband),  is  torpedoed  off 
Fastnet,  but  that  the  crew,  including 
six  Americans,  are  given  ample  warning 
and  time  to  leave  the  vessel  in  spite 
of  its  endeavor  to  escape,  necessi- 
tating a  chase  of  78  miles  by  the 
submarine. 

September  24. — Thi'ee  British  war-ships 
bombard  Zeebrugge.  Artillery-fire  con- 
tinues without  rest  all  along  the  line 
in  France. 

September  25. — The  long  bombardment  of 
the  German  hues  is  followed  by  a  great 
offensive  movement  of  the  AUies.  On 
a  fifteen-mile  front  in  the  Champagne 
district  gains  of  two  and  three  miles 
are  made,  and  similar  gains  in  the 
Artois  region  are  reported,  including 
the  capture  of  Souchez.  Germany 
claims  all  such  attacks  in  the  north- 
west, near  Ypres,  successfully  repulsed, 
and  asserts  that  5,000  prisoners  are 
taken  here.  The  Germans  claim  the 
sinking  of  one  of  the  British  vessels 
bombarding  Zeebrugge. 

September  26. — -The  Germans  claim  a 
check  to  the  Allied  advance  south  of 
Lille,  but  concede  further  progress 
between  Reims  and  the  Argonne. 
Paris  reckons  a  loss  of  at  least  40,000 
dead  and  wounded  to  Germany  as  a 
result  of  this  raid,  and  claims  an  equal 
number  of  German  prisoners  taken. 

September  28. — The  British  concentrate 
their  attack  about  Loos,  northeast  of 
Lens,  and  succeed  in  taking,  according 
to  report,  exceptionally  strong  German 
lines  of  trenches  and  bomb-proof 
shelters,  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  line.  Second-line  trenches  are  in 
their  hands  at  several  points  and  at- 
tacks begin  on  the  third  line. 

September  29. — The  Allies  are  reported 
within  sight  of  Lens,  both  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  town,  where  they  have 
gained  the  crests  of  the  intervening 
hills.  The  British  are  reported  in  pos- 
session of  "Hill  70,"  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
north,  while  the  French  push  rapidly 
forward  between  Souchez  and  Vimy, 
topping  "Hill  140,"  the  last  elevation 
of  the  Vimy  ridge,  four  miles  to  the 
south.  The  Allies  estimate  the  Ger- 
man losses  here  and  in  the  Champagne 
as  over  three  army  corps  (120,000  men). 
Holland  reports  the  draining  of  the 
last  German  troops  from  Antwerp, 
where  150,000  were  on  garrison  duty, 
to  stem  the  drive. 

IN    THE    EAST 

September  22. — The  Germans  are  reported 
as  penetrating  west  of  Dvinsk,  taking 
Russian  advanced  positions  on  the 
Drina. 
From  German  sources  it  is  reported  that 
a  new  Allied  force  of  llO.OtK)  men  is  on 
the  way  to  the  Dardanelles. 

September  23. — Reports  indicate  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide  simultaneously  at  three 
points  of  the  Eastern  battle-line.  East 
of  Vilna,  along  the  Szczara  River 
(north  of  Pinsk),  and  to  the  southeast 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lutsk,  the 
Russians  score  heavily.     In  the  north 


UNIVERSAL 

FOOD 
CHOPPER 

Makes  many  dainty  and  appetizing- 
dishes  from  left  over  material  which 
would  ordinarily  go  to  waste,  sav- 
ingitsinitialcostinavery  short  time. 

It  eliminates  the  drudgery  of  the  old- 
fashioned  chopping-knife  and  bowl, 
doing  the  work  in  one-fifth  the  time 
and  producing  much  better  results. 

The  UNIVERSAL  is  the  original  and 
only  shear-cutting,  self-sharpening  and 
self-cleaning  chopper.  It  chops  to  any  de- 
gree of  fineness  desired  without  mashing 
the  food  or  wasting  the  juices.  Made  in  4 
sizes  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2.00. 

On  sale  at  all  good  stores;  write  for 
Free  Cook  Book. 
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lis  Trade  Mark  <j 
pir>tt?fts  you      ■\^ 
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against  iiiferi. 
iniitatidiis 


See  Window  Displays  during  October. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

790  Commercial  Street 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  liistory,  form,  struc- 
ture antl  writing   of   tlie   Short   fctory   tuuglit   by 
Dr.  J.  IJerg:  Esenweiii,  for  years  Editor  of  I.lpplnrolt's. 
2^o-p(igc  CittaiogHc  free.     Flense  mtdress 
THE  HOME  COI<UESl»OM)UNCIi  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Esenwfin  Dept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tliink  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 
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1^^  New  Countries 

and 


Silver  Gity 

New  Me»cico    ^ 


Getting  Well    Of 
TUBERCULOSIS 

is  a  man's  job — one  that  requires  time,  patience 
and  money.  While  patients  are  cured  in  any 
climate,  high  altitude  treatment  affords  best 
results  and  fewest  relapses.  tn  fact,  under 
proper  conditions,  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
25%  greater  than  at  low  altitudes.  .\11  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  ameliorated  —  hemorrhages 
are  rare,  night  sweats  practicallj-  unknown. 

Silver  City  has  the  most  perfect  climate  in  tlie 
world  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  It 
enjoys  over  300  sunshiny  days  a  year,  and  has 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  Government 
recognized  theclimatic  superiority  of  this  region 
by  establishing  the  $1,500,000  Army  Sanato- 
rium at  Fort  Bayard,  nine  miles  east. 

Silver  Citv  is  a  modern,  progressive  city  of  4.000. 
It  has  excellent  school  facilities — state  normal,  two 
public  schools,  and  convent.  AH  leading  churches 
represented.  Beautiful  mountain  scenery  and  good 
roads.  First  class  sanatoria  and  other  accommoda- 
tions for  health  seekers. 
For  booklet  and  other  information,  u-rite 
CARI,  HINTON,  Secretary.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
102  Texas  Street,    Silver  City,     New  Mexico 


There  is  a  fascination  in  visiting  strange 
countries.  The  trip  is  a  continual  delight 
on  the  palatial  10,000  ton  American 
Steamers  "Sonoma,"  "Sierra"  or  "Ventura"  (loo 
Ai  Lloyds).  Sydney  In  19  days,  stopping  at  Honolulu 
and  Samoa.  Round  trip:  Sydney,  $337.50 — first  cabin 
—Honolulu,  $130.  Sailings  everj-  2r  days  for  Hono- 
lulu and  Sydney.  Grand  Tour  of  South  .Seas,  includ- 
ing Samoa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti,  f 337.50. 

Write  for  illustrated  folders  with  colored 
maps  of  Pacific  Isles. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 
675  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Funaboui  Fords 

^j?  A  regular  hook  of  side-splittinfi: 
funniest  storios  and  poem.s  about 
Ford  autos.    6-t  pa(<os,  board  cover, 

•-— ^-—        2  colors.    Only  li5c  prepaid. 

The  Howell  Co.,  6C8  S-  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  2377,  Chicago 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents.  Trade-Marks. 
etc..  sent  free.    70  years'  experience.    Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &   Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 
MUNN  &  CO..  674  Wool  worth    BIdg..  N.  Y. 

WvvlllNCKIN     OKHI  t  :    I..'    1'   St      W.iM.in.-t.  il,    D. 


For  the 
enjoyment 
of  your  trip 


The  pleasure  of  many  a  trip  has  been  marred  by  delay  and 
embarrassment  in  getting  checks  or  drafts  cashed,  or  by 
worry  over  the  safety  of  funds.  Such  annoyances  are  un- 
necessary. 

"A.B.A."  3cEL  Cheques 


American  Bankers  Association 
Travelers  Cheques  relieve  the 
traveler  of  inconvenience  and  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  travel  money  mat- 
ters. They  supply  him  with  a  form 
of  credit  accepted  like  cash  by  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines,  hotels, 
sleeping-car  companies,  and  busi- 
ness houses  throughout  the  world. 


Identification  is  simple:  The  holder 
signs  an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  when 
purchasing  it  and  countersigns  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  person 
accepting  or  cashing  it.  If  the 
counter-signature  and  signature 
correspond,  no  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  cheque  from  a 
stranger. 


Get   them   at    your   bank 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If 
your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with 
".\.  B.  A."  Cheques,  write  for  in- 
formation as  to  where  they  can  be 
obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York 


yVeu;  Purc/joser:  —  "  What  is  most  ii.i- 
portant  in  keeping  a  car  in  first-ckss 
shape?" 

Salesman: — "The  proper  lubrication  of 
automobiles  is  a  serious  question  and 
more  automobiles  are  ruined  every 
year  by  using  unsuitable  lubricants  than 
from  the  usage  they  receive.  We 
recommend — " 

New  Purchaser:— "UAVOLIJ<IE  OIL? 
I  know  80%  of  the  car  men  I've  talked 
to  recommend  HAVOLINE." 

Salesman: — "Well  ^it  makes  a  difference''. 
We  have  used  it  for  over  two  years 
in  our  Demonstrators  and  Service  De- 
partment and  find  it  the  best  oil  we 
can  get  at  any  price.  If  you  want  a 
trouble-proof,  no-carbon,  long-mile- 
age oil,  use  HAVOLINE." 

Salesman:— "*0 Cars   are    good 

honest  cars,  and  it  is  our  desire  that  all 

*0 Car  owners  secure  the   best 

of  ser^■ice  and  huve  the  least  expense 
after  they  have  done  business  with  us. 
Therefore,    we  urge     HAVOLINE." 

(*Name  of  car  on  request.) 


HAVOLINE  c;L  is 
6old  by  all  Carages 
and  Auto  Accessory 
chops.  Look  for  the 
blue -and -white  can 
v:ith  tbi  inner  seal. 

The  H  A  V  O  L I  N  E 
lubrication  booklet, 
free  upon  request. 
Write  toJay  to 


Indian  Refining  Company 


Dept.  C 


New  York 


HAVOLINE  OIL 

"ft  Makes  a  Difference 
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ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  POMEROY,  M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happv. 
l90pi).   Price,  «1  00.  FUKK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  K.  Y. 


Travel  ond  Pesort  Directonj      c  ki  5  >  I  r  i  e  cl    Columns 
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WARD 
LINE 

New  York  to 

HAVANA  Yn^cubT 

Sailinst  Thursday*  and  Saturdays. 

NASSAU 

Resular  »crvice  from  New  York  and 
direct  connrctioTn  with  Havana. 

MEXICO 

Regular  Sailirtgt 

Fleet  of  l.-«rKe  steamers  built  in  America 

and  sailing  under  the  American  Fins. 

9p*clftl  tours  Inclndlni  say  or  all  of 

Uis  aboTt  polats  may  b«  arrangsd. 

Writ  1  Uoklct 

..J... 

NEW  YORK  aod  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

Oon^ral  Ottc»i.      PUr  14.  E.  R..  New  Y<-rk 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


To  the 

West    Indies,    Panama 

and     Central    America 

Tropical  Cruises  de  Luxe  of  24  days' 
duration,  sailing  from  New  York  Jan. 
30,  Feb.  12  and  March  11,  by  the 
beautiful  steamships 

"Piitores"  and  "Teoadores" 

l"iulcr  the  American  Flav:. 
Remarkable  and  Coniprrhensive  Tours  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

January  and  Februar>-,  1916. 
Weekly  Tours  to  California  on  tlie 
Highest  Plane  of  Travel. 

SrnJ  for   hooktrl   JtsirrJ 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  TtBple  Place,   Bostoa 

Sfw  Tork       J'l.iU.       Chirif.i      .'•«ii  Frsndvo 


PATENTS   AND    ATTOR.NEYS 

IDF.A.S    WANTED.— Maniifacmrers    are" 
ng  for  patents  procured  tliroush  me.     3 
.^  with  Iist200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 

.\-..;(.e  Free.      1  eet  patent  or  r.o  lee.    R.  B. 

Owen,  45  Owen  Bidg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENTION  S— PAT  E  NTI  X  G  AND 
PkOMOTIN'G.  A  hook  containing  practi- 
i.il  ailvice  and  lor   inventors  and 

i;i.iiu:i.^LiuriT-  ..estionsand  advice 

Irtf.     Lanc.i.-itr.-  ,.    .,  21 1  Ouray  BIdg.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


REAL    ESTATE 


AGENTS 


.AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  health 

tviolc*       Hmlth   books  are   the   kind   people 

won't    buy   anything   else — 

KtoTs'  bills.     Good  territory 

lerms  to    reliable    men    and 

wnnen.  W  nte  us  today.  .Address:  Good 
llc.ikh  Publishing  Co..  410  W.  Main  St., 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  .An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost -proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  -All  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun.  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  States.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
"round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photcs 
mailed  free.  .Ask:  J.  .A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial .Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LI.NE  RAIL- 
WAV.  Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 


V/'OL"    can    advertise    effectively   in    our 
■^    Classified  Columns. 
Circulation  400,000.           Rate  $1.50  per  line. 

Six  avt T.ice  words  to  line. 

IT'S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

Most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Climate, 
Scencrv.  Hotel?, Social  Life.  Tours 
tn  Brazil,  Arsrntina  and  all  South 
American    Points   via    Panama 


(  nn.il.      '.I'ri-f 


^vt/ffo: 


OPHAMTOURS'pi^iSS?^ 


PANAMA  CANAL 
9h  CALIFORNIA 

DellAhtful  Cruises  from    New    York  and 
from  San  Francisco 

Bv  L.-irpc  American  Tran-*ail.inTi.    T,!:i'^r« 

"Finland"  and  "Kroonland."  Tons 

Di-plucrtnrnt        Moflrr.iic    F.irci^    mi.  iudrng 

M.-.ii-  and  Perth. 

Panama  Pacific  Line,;i"'2:ir7^;.ynF, 


A  Book  That  Helps  FitlMen  and  Women  Fcr  Leadership 

PERSONAL    POWER 

fly  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  thit  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  mental  concentration, 
and    winning   i  .A  careful    reading  of  it  will  immensely  increase  the  capacity  for 

arhiivrng    bigk;  i    and    intellectual   success.       There   are    practical    directions   for 

.■strengthening    ■.         .-y   for  reading   men  and    imderstanding   human  nature,   and    the 

basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

JudCe  Elbert  H.  Garv  says:  "  This  is  a  weU-wrilUn.  strongly  expressed  book,  and  vOt  have 
a  tood  influencf  upon  all  who  read  it.  particularly  young  men.  More  books  like  it  should  be 
published  and  read." 

Cfolh.  Orer  300  pages.     $1.75  net;   average  carriage  charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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the  report  of  fighting  at  Smielin, 
near  Nowo  Alexandrovsk,  indicates  that 
Dviusk  is  still  in  danger. 

Septeniljer  24. — The  Russians  retake  the 
fortress  of  Lutsk,  on  the  Styr  River, 
north  of  the  Galician  border. 

September  26. — An  official  statement  from 
Constantinople  says  that  the  Turks 
have  recaptured  part  of  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  Allies  at  Anafarta,  on 
the  GallipoH  Peninsula. 

September  27. — Hand-to-hand  fighting  and 
bayonet  charges  are  reported  as  becom- 
ing characteristic  of  the  fighting  on  the 
East  front.  Germans  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nowogrodek,  east  of  the 
Szczara,  are  further  repulsed. 

September  28. — The  Germans  under  von 
Linsingen  recapture  Lutsk,  in  one  of 
several  violent  engagements  on  the 
Eastern  line,  and  cross  the  Styr.  Other 
points  of  assault  by  the  Germans  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dvinsk. 

September  29. — Berlin  reports  von  Hinden- 
burg's  troops  still  creeping  up  on 
Dvinsk,  with  the  nearer  approach  also 
of  von  Eichhorn's  command,  to  the 
south  and  southeast.  In  the  Russian 
province  of  Volhynia,  General  von 
Linsingen  deploys  to  the  east,  between 
the  Styr  and  the  Goryn  rivers. 

GENERAL 

September  20. — Reports  from  the  Italian 
front  say  that  heavy  snows  are  render- 
ing war-operations  increasingly  difficult. 

September  22. — The  third  German  •  loan 
closes.  It  is  reported  that  $2,750,000,- 
000  has  been  subscribed,  or  half  a 
billion  more  than  was  subscribed  for 
the  second  loan. 

September  23. — News  arrives  of  the  con- 
quest of  a  force  of  2,000  German  colo- 
nists on  the  borders  of  Rhodesia  and 
German  East  Africa  by  a  combined 
force  of  Belgian  and  British  troops. 

September  24. — It  is  reported  that  the 
German  General  Staff  admit  the  loss 
of  40  Zeppelins  and  10  Parsevals. 
Vice-Admiral  Bachmann  is  reported  re- 
moved from  the  post  of  head  of  the 
German  Naval  General  Staff,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Admiral  von  Holtzen- 
dorff;  Rear-Admiral  Behncke,  vice- 
chief,  is  also  removed.  It  is ,  stated 
that  the  change  in  personnel  is  brought 
about  by  the  same  factors  that  px'o- 
duced  the  recent  modifications  of 
German  submarine  warfare. 

September  26. — With  mobilization  orders 
out  for  400,000  troops,  Greece  requisi- 
tions 20  merchant  steamers  as  transports. 

September  27. — The  ItaHan  battle-ship 
Benedetto  Brin  takes  fire  and  blows  up, 
with  a  possible  loss  of  300  men,  includ- 
ing Rear-Admiral  Rubin  de  Cer^in. 

September  28. — Athens  reports  an  advance 
of  300,000  Germans  and  Austrians 
on  Servia,  and  mentions  the  presence 
of  General  von  Falkenhayn  on  that 
front. 
London  reports  victory  for  the  British 
arms  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the 
Turks  are  driven  from  the  Tigris  back 
on  to  Bagdad,  with  the  British  in  full 
pursuit. 

September  29.— Berlin  reports  a  great 
uprising  in  Ceylon,  that  has  existed  since 
last  June,  in  which  all  tea-plantations 
are  destroyed  and  over  2,0OO  persons 
are  killed. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

September  20. — Reports  reaching  Wash- 
ington indicate  that  about  500,000 
Armenians  have  been  slaughtered  by 
the  Turks  and  Kurds  or  have  lost  their 
lives  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Turkish 
deportation  order. 

September  22.— General  Carranza  notifies 
John    R.    Silliman,    special    agent    of 
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"TKe  Angelus  Player 
Piano  offers  ^e  possibility 
of  producing  an^  desired 
shading  in  expression, 
dynamics,  and  color  of 
tone." 

FRITZ  KREISLER. 


'\ 


'There  are  so  man>l  wonders  in  (he  Angelus  flwt 
one  can  on!]?  speak  of  {Ke  ensenitle.  effect — it  is 
perfect  'The  Phrasing  Lever  is  marvelous,  almost 
beyond  belieft  in  its  control  of  &\e  tempo;  ^e  Melo- 
dant  brings  out  flie  melody?  exquisitel:p;  while  flie 
touch  and  tone  coloring  are  <he  height  of  artistrp. 
It  is  incomparable. 

ANNA  PAVLOWA. 


'M;^  strongest  impression  of  flie  Angelus  is  its 
perfect  reflection  of  4ie  personalis  of  &\e  performer. 

Through  <he  Phrasing  Lever,  almost  without 
conscious  effort,  you  impart  to  (he  playing  your  own 
tempo  nuances,  while  (he  Melodant  automatically 
brings  out  the  melod:?.  I  find  (he  utmost  freedom  in 
giving  to  it  just  (he  degree  of  emphasis  (hat  I  desire. 

It  seems  incredible  ^al  so  much  in  4\e  wa^  of  mu- 
sic as  an  art  can  be  accomplished  with  so  little  effort." 

EMMA  TRENTINL 

3^  ^^ 


\  \ 


*  I  'HE  endorsement  of  4\e  ANGELUS  h^  {Kree  artists  of  'worlcl-\N?ide 
*  distinction — Vocalist, Violinist,  Premier  Danseuse — eacK  one  demand- 
ing from  fKe  instrument  fKe  KigKest  artistic  qualities  of  widely)  divergent 
character,  and  all  finding  tKem  in  4ie  ANGELUS  in  {Ke  superlative 
degree,  is  conclusi^Je  proof  of  4ie  supremacy?  of  4ie  ANGELUS  as  {Ke 
■World's  artistic  plaj^er. 

KNABEANGELUS— G™nds  uid  UprigKa.  CHICKERING-ANGELUS-Gnind,  u,d  UphgKu. 

EMERSONANGELUS -Grands  end  Uprijhu.  ANGELUS  PIANO— An  upright  nude  txpnn\y  for  th.  Angeluj. 

UNDEMAN  &  SONS-ANGELUS-Upright..        In  Cu^«^.— TK.  GOURLAYANGELUS  <md  ANGELUS  PIANO.. 

Anj*  of  tK««  initrumenW  c«n  be  placed  \3J  Kttnd  in  the  usuftl   manner. 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 


Business  established  1877. 

Agencies  alt  <r9cr  tK«  i^orld. 


MERIDEN.    CONN.  233  Regent  St..  London. 

TclegnpK  our  expeiiM  for  •Jdrcn  of  nemmt  rrpreschtative. 


PURC-SWEET-WMOLESOME 


The  BEST  IIGHT 


M- 


Positively  the  cheapescand  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
20n0  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


Si 


SBeGLEN  SnONCS 


Watkins  Glen   on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E,  Leffingweli,  Pres, 

Open  all  the  year 

A  Mineral  Springs  Cure  and  Hotel,  known    as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  iijtroduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The  treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  tlie  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treatments 
ire  given  under  the  direction  uf  physicians.     Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
Xauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 
EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes, 
Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  tliis  country  or  Europe. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exer- 
cise.   Well-kept  Golf  Course.     Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.     Music.  Dancing. 
Oar  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 
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Fine  Quality  in  | 
Full   Measure  I 

is  assured  you  vJnen  2?ou  buy  E 

BAKER'S ! 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


To  make  our  Breakfast  Cocoa  we 
select  only  choice  cocoa  beans  and 
use  a  Btrictly  mechanical  —  not  a 
chemical — process. 

The  result  is  cocoa  of  delicious 
natural  flavor  and  absolute  i)urity, 
put  up  in  full  weinht  as  pf afcd  on 
the  label,  and  sold  for  tlio  lowest 
price  for  which  pure,  high-grade  cocoa 
13  marketed. 

Get  the  genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Iviiablislii  .1    17*1 

DorcKester,  Massachusetts 


If  you  can't  pull  the 
shade  up — 

— .  r  if  •.tin.  1 1  111!  «  tt  will  n-.t  atAT  d.-wn, 
llir  Ir.iihli-  i>  III  Ihr  r.llT.  Hiiv  Mart- 
•  ti.-:ni.  »n<l  jT'.d  »T..ti!  furh  5nn.  t- 
■  riif»  Th^y  fcr**  u***'!  in  ori*r  10.(NHI.4>IO 
h'.nir*  No  tftrki  •rr  nrrr»*«rT. 
FREE   Srnd  for  Tsliiahlr  I.,  k.   "II. .w 

Tour  ShM*  Rollrra  "     in  htiyinff  *\\m-\r 
rillrn.  (Iwajra  l.»k  tor  thli  •iiciialurr 


Sl4-»art  lUrUhorn  C. 
Di.l.ll.l;  .N>"»rk.S  J 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


M 


Giant    Heater 


^ 


^cF<34 


■  .,t  ..ti.    . .  -'    Wtll 
V    room     corofortably 
h*-T       No    ,i-Ih««.  no 
I    and   odorless; 


V 


...:>i(for!iick-rooni.    OnOasFUm* 
Ijath,      br<l-ioom:      hcatinR 
water,    making  tea  or  coffee,   etc. 
4^^"  ^^zS  Send  for  hookirt  and  testimoniah 

On  Lamp  i  Black  Iron     -    $100 

Price,  Carriage     .  PoUibed  Br«»«.  $1.50 
poatpaid  (  Htckcl  Plated  -  $2.00 

S«lisfartt<-in  guaranteed  or  fn.incjr  n^f'iii.l.-^l   if   n>ttlrn»rl   in  10  darl. 
THE  OIAHT  HEATER  CO     864  Temple  St..  Sprinrfleld.  Mait, 


President  Wilson  in  Mexico,  that  he 
considers  assistance  by  the  Red  Cross 
no  longer  necessary. 

September  25.— A  band  of  Haitian  rebels 
attacks  a  small  body  of  United  States 
marines  two  miles  from  Cape  Haitien 
and  wounds  ten.  Forty  of  the  natives 
are  killed.  In  another  sknrmish  in 
northern  Haiti  with  Haitian  Cacos.  or 
guerrillas,  oqe  marine  is  killed  and  ten 
injured. 

September  27. — A  United  States  non-com- 
missioned oflfif-er  is  killed  by  Haitian 
outlaws  near  Port  au  Prince. 

September  29. — General  Obregon  an- 
nounces the  fall  of  Torreon.  In  Vera 
Cruz  the  church  bells  are  rung  in 
celebration  of  the  Carranzista  \'ictory. 

DOMESTIC 

September  21. — Washington  instructs  Am- 
bassador Penfield,  at  Vienna,  to  make 
dear  to  the  Austrian  (Jovernment  that 
this  (Jovernment  insists  on  the  recall  of 
Ambassador  Dumba  and  will  not  accept 
his  departure  "on  leave  of  absence." 

September  21. — A  mob  of  seventy  or 
eighty  Mexicans  attack  the  town  of 
Progreso,  Texas,  '.in  miles  above  Browns- 
ville, on  the  Rio  Cirande,  loot  and  burn 
the  post-office,  and  retire  safely,  with 
the  help  of  se^•eral  hundred  others  who 
cover  their  retreat  from  entrenchments. 

September  27. — Remarkalile  gains  in  war- 
stocks  occur  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  as  a  result  of  news  of  the 
Allied  drive  in  the  West,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war-loan. 
Austria  agrees  informally  to  recall  Am- 
l)assador  Dunil)a  permanently.  The 
Austrian  Embassy  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
Baron  Erich  Zwiedinek  von  Suden- 
horst  as  Charge  d'AfTaires. 
The  Mis.souri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
of  Kansas  and  Texas,  with  an  aggregate 
mileage  of  :i,800,  goes  into  receivers' 
hands. 
The  annual  CJ.  A.  R.  encampment  begins 
in  Washington  with  a  celebration  of  the 
semicentennial  of  the  (Irand  Parade 
of  the  victorious  Union  troops  returning 
home  in  1S()."). 

September  2K. — The  final  terms  of  the 
S.')(K),(KX),0(K)  credit  for  the  Allies,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  foreign  envoys  and 
our  bankers,  are  announced.  The  inter- 
est is  to  be  ai)proxiinately  o'  i  per  cent., 
the  term,  live  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  converting  the  notes  into  fifteen- 
year  (iovernment  bonds  of  France  and 
Cireat  Britain.  No  part  of  the  loan  is 
to  leave  this  country,  but  will  be  em- 
ployed solely  to  pay  indebtednesses 
here. 

Washington  requests  the  resignation  of 
Inited  States  Consul  T.  St.  John 
(iaffney,  stationed  at  Munich,  Germany, 
for  partizan  utterances  on  the  war, 

A  battery  of  mountain  artillery  is  sent  to 
thi"  town  of  Progreso,  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  the  band  of  .■>()()  outlaws 
that  is  terrorizing  the  neighborhood, 
S4'pteml>er  29. — Theodore  X.  Vail,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  talks  by  wireless 
telejihone  from  his  office  in  New  York 
City  with  Chief  Engineer  John  J. 
Carty  in  San  Francisco.  The  wireless 
transmission  of  their  conversation  is 
ai)proximately  2,r>(K)  miles  ^breaking 
former  records  by  4(K)  miles),  from  the 
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are  killed. 


Where's  the  sense  of  keep- 
ing a  wall  between  your 
stenographer  and  her  work? 

Two  hours  gone  to  waste!  Blame  yourself! 
If  you  still  have  your  letters  written  twice 
— once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  type- 
writer— you  are  wasting  time  and  throwing 
away  money. 

In  the  average  business  office  the  shorthand 
system  eats  up  about  two  hours  a  day  of  every 
stenographer's  time.  And  in  the  meantime, 
her  typewriter  stands  idle. 

Get  out  of  the  "relay"  class  in  correspon- 
dence. Realize  your  own  responsibility  in 
.sticking  to  the  time- wasting,  work-doubling- 
cosih-  shorthand  system. 

You  pay  for  finished  typewriting.  Get  it. 
Let  your  typist  earn  her  wages.  It's  as  sim- 
ple as  a,  b,  c, — putting  letter-writing  on  a 
rational,efficient,  businesslike  basis.  Get  more 
letters,  and  better  letters,  and  at  least  one- 
third  less  cost  per  letter.  But  all  this  is  not 
half  the  story.  Fifteen  minutes  of  your  time 
— and  we  can  tell  you  more  and  show  you 
more  about  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
Dictaphone  system  than  ten  advertisements 
could  ever  hope  to.  We  can  show  you  why 
you  should  dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  If  you 
happen  to  find  it  true,  it's  a  pretty  big  thing. 
If  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
nail  us  down.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work. 

TME  h\CTAF/\VfiE. 

REGlSTCRIU 

Suite  2007  A,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Store*, in   the   principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the 
'Panama-'Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition 
"Your    Day's    Work" — a   book 
we    should    like    to    send    you. 


JUST   PUBUSHED 

The  Very  Latest  Word  On 

RIFLES  AND 
AMMUNITION 

A  full  ami  authoritative  work  by  two  of  the 
best  known  experts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  rifle  as  a  sporting,  and  then  as 
a  war  weapon;  it  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  weapon  of  precision  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  has  neverbeforebeen  attempted. 
It  presents  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  with  many  photographs 
and  diagrams.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
military  rifles  and  ammunition  of  all  the  pow- 
ers. Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war. 
Abstruse  problems  in  rifle  fire  have  been 
treated  with  a  clarity  which  will  make  them 
easily  understood  by  the  non-technical  reader. 
A  bif.  thick  book  profiisely  illuslrated.  335  pp.  $6.00  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICA'S  DIPLOMATIC  VICTORY 


/4  LL  THE  "GRUESOME  VICTOUIES"  won  on  European 
/—\     battle-fields  "sink  into  relative  insignificance  compared 
■^     -^  with  the  diplomatic  triumiih  of  the  American  Adminis- 
tration in  its  controversy  with 


Germany  over  the  rights  of 
neutrals  upon  the  high  seas," 
declares  The  Advocate  of  Peace 
(Washington).  And  Ambassa- 
dor von  Bernstorff's  note  on 
the  Arabic  case  is  responsible 
for  editorial  utterances  wTitten 
in  no  less  exultant  a  strain  in 
papers  that  were  more  willing 
to  appeal  to  the  sword.  The 
Administration,  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "has  won  a 
signal  victory  for  humanity, 
has  cleared  the  track  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Lusitania 
case  and  other  cases,  and 
has  caused  the  Imperial 
German  Government  to  file  a 
bid  for  the  restoration  of  at 
least  some  degree  of  lost 
respect." 

The  lion's  share  of  praise, 
as  was  the  case  when  a  iieaee- 
ful  settlement  of  the  submarine 
controversy  was  foreshadowed 
a  month  ago,  falls  to  President 
Wilson.  But  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  for  one,  "can  not  re- 
joice over  this  unprecedented 
triumph  for  international  mor- 
ality achieved  by  President 
Wilson  without  also  rejoicing 
that  Germany  had  the  courage 
to     yield."       Everywhere     in 

Washington,  says  the  New  York  Sun's  correspondent,  there 
has  been  "a  disposition  to  concede  to  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor great  credit  for  his  part  in  the  diplomatic  triumph,"  it  be- 
ing "no  secret"  that  "his  zeal  and   refusal  to  be  discouraged 
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were  influential  in  bringing  the  German  Government  to  the 
point  of  yielding."  And  we  find  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  paying  editorial  tribute  to  the 

success  of  Count  von  Bern- 
storff's efforts  to  prevent  a 
rupture.  As  the  Washington 
dispatches  remind  us,  since 
the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  the 
sul):iiarine  controversy  has  no 
longer  been  carried  on  by  a 
series  of  diplomatic  notes,  but 
by  informal  discussions  be- 
tween the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, the  President,  and  Sec- 
retary Lansing,  Count  von 
Bernstorff  apparently  having 
full  powers.  Whereupon 
the  Springfield  Republican 
is  bound  >  to  admit  "that 
there  are  times  when  'secret 
diplomacy'  has  its  uses,"  for 
"in  no  other  way  than  by 
private  conversations  would  it 
ha\'e  been  easy  for  Germany 
to  recede  from  the  position 
taken  in  its  note  that  'The 
(ierman  Government  is  un- 
able, however,  to  acknowledge 
any  obligation  to  grant  in- 
demnity in  the  matter,  even 
if  the  commander  should 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  the 
Arabic.''' 

The    extent    of    Germany's 

change    of    attitude    may    be 

seen  by  comparing  the   above 

excerpt  of  this  earlier  note  with 

Ambassador  ^■on  Bernstorff's  letter  of  October  5  to  Secretary 

Lansinjj,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  order  issued  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  German  submarines  of  which  I  notified  you  on  a 
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previous  occasion  has  been  made  so  stringent  that  the  recurrence 
of  incidents  similar  to  the  Arabic  case  is  considered  out  of  the 
question. 

"According  to  the  report  of  Commander  Schneider,  of  the 
submarine  which  sank  the  Arabic,  and  his  affidavit  as  well  as 
those  of  his  men,  Commander  Schneider  was  convinced  that  the 
Arabic  intended  to  ram  the  submarine. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  Government  does  not  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  the  affidavit  of  the  British  officers  of  the  Arabic, 
according  to  which  the  Arabic  did  not  intend  to  ram  the  submarine. 
The  attack  of  the  submarine  was  undertaken  against  the  in- 


**.,  y. 


OKOPFINC;   .\N()THKlt    IMLoT. 

— Marcus  In  ihc  New  York  Tirms. 

structions  Issu^kI  to  the  commander.  The  Imperial  Government 
regrets  and  dis^ivows  this  act,  and  has  notified  Commander 
Schneider  accordingly. 

"Under  these  circumstances  my  Government  is  prepared  .o 
pay  an  indemnity  for  Anu-rican  lives  which,  to  its  d(H>p  regret, 
have  be<ii  lost  on  tile  Arahir.  I  am  authori/.ed  to  negotiate' 
with  you  about  the  amount  of  this  indemnity." 

Germany's  sincere  desire  for  peace,  comments  the  Philadelphia 
/^rorr/."  is  at  tested  by  the  fact  that,  little  by  little,  she  has  receded 
from  her  proud  an<l  unbending  attitude  of  the  early  days  of  the 
controversy  over  her  illegal  and  inhuman  methods  of  submarine 
warfare,  until  she  has  at  last  yielded  in  i)rineiple  all  we  have  been 
cont<>nding  for,  and  spwifically,  in  the  Arabic  case,  has  agreed 
absolutely  to  our  just  demands."  It  seems  to  Thr  livcord  that 
there  is  no  better  stttlt'ineiit  of  those  demands  in  all  the  cor- 
respondence than  was  contained  in  our  first  Ltntitania  note,  and 
the  Philadelphia  editor  gm-s  on  to  show  just  how  they  are  met 
in  the  ea.se  of  the  Arabic,  the  Lusilania  case  being  .still  un.settled: 

"The  President  wrote  on  May  1.3: 

It  [the  Gavrrnmf*  of  tin-  Initj-d  States)  oonflcli'iitly  expects,  iln  rtforc. 
that  tho  Imperi.Tl  fioi.nan  CJovcnirni-nt  will  disavow  iho  acts  of  whicli  the 
fJovemment  of  tho  United  .States  complains- 


on  which  point  the  Bernstorff  letter  says  that  'the  Imperial 
German  Government  regrets  and  disavows  this  act.' 

— that  they  [the  Imperial  German  Government]  will  make  reparation  so 
far  as  reparation  is  possible  for  injuries  which  are  without  measure — 

as  to  which  the  Bernstorflf  letter  says  that  'under  these  circum- 
stances my  Government  is  prepared  to  pay  an  indemnity  for 
American  lives  which,  to  its  deepest  regret,  have  been  lost  on 
the  Arabic' 

— and  that  they  will  take  immediate'steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any- 
tliing  so  obviously  subversive  of  the  principles  of  warfare  for  which  the 
Imperial  German  Government  have  in  the  past  so  wisely  and  so  firmly 
contended — 

which  demand  is  covered  by  the  Bernstorff  letter's  assurance 
that  'the  orders  issued  bj'  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  .  .  .  have 
been  made  so  stringent  that  the  recurrence  of  incidents  similar 
to  the  Arabic  case  is  considered  out  of  the  question.' 

"These  are  the  essential  demands,  and  these  the  ultimate 
results.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  contrast  the  views  now 
indorsed  by  the  German  Government  with  the  answers  with 
which  our  requirements  at  first  were  met;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  Great  Power  ever  before  executed  so 
complete  a  right-about-face  on  so  important  a  matter  at  the 
behest  of  another  Great  Power  under  the  pressure  of  diplomacy 
alone,  unbacked  by  the  menace  of  arms." 

Yet,  remarks  the  New  York  Press,  this  was  a  "very  sudden  as 
well  as  very  complete  surrender.  .  .  .  But  why?  That  is  the 
whole  mj'stery."  The  Press  believes  that  Germany  has  "in- 
dubitably moved  from  within  herself  rather  than  from  without 
— for  what  trace  is  there  on  the  record  of  an  implacable  demand 
that  would  not  be  denied?"  But  others  doubt  any  internal  in- 
fluence. Most  press-wTitors,  indeed,  had  believ^ed  that  public 
opinion  in  German}"  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  yield  as  completely  as  it  has.  Manj-  factors,  says  the 
New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspondent,  have  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  change: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  German  Ambassador  was  from  the 
first  oppost>d  to  the  submarine  warfare  as  represented  b}^  such 
acts  as  the  Lusilania  incident.  His  views  were  shared  by  an 
element  at  home,  which  increased  in  strength  as  the  tremendous 
moral  burden  of  the  submarine  operations,  in  comparison  to  the 
•results  achieved,  was  borne  in  upon  the  German  people. 

"Then  came  the  realization  that  the  United  States  would  most 
certainly  break  off  friendly  relations  with  Germany  if  a  change 
were  not  effected  in  her  attitude  on  the  submarine  issue.  .  .  . 
The  realization  of  the  danger  of  the  situation  was  followed  by 
manifestations  which  convinced  officials  here  that  Germany  was 
genuinely  desirous  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

"Tho  ne.\t  development  of  the  German  side,  as  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Washington  Government,  was  the  overthrow  of 
Admiral  von  Tirjiitz  and  the  other  extremists  as  regards  the  sub- 
marine operations.  A  general  realization  in  Germany  that 
submarines  had  proved  wholly  ineffectual  in  breaking  up  En- 
gland's oversea  trade,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  British  counter- 
offensive  was  taking  a  deadly  toll  of  German  submarines — all 
wen-  regarded  in  Washington  as  c(>rtain  signs  that  the  end  of  the 
submarine  warfare  as  originally  waged  was  near  at  hand." 

Several  of  these  suggestions  are  discust  at  some  length  in 
editorial  comment  on  the  Bernstorff  note.  The  New  York 
Globe,  for  instance,  gives  due  credit  to  "  tho  firm  and  patient  policy 
of  President  Wilson,"  but  continues: 

"In  February  the  Gt>rman  Government  believed  that  the 
sulimarine  blockade  of  Great  Britain  and  France  could  be  made 
(effective.  So  believing,  it  was  ready  to  disregard  neutral  rights 
and  international  law.  But  now  tin*  submarine  blockade  is  an 
admitted  failure.  It  has  not  seriously  interfered  with  the  com- 
merce of  her  adversaries.  A  large  number  of  German  submarines 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  improbable  Germany 
would  have  stopt  the  campaign  even  tho  this  country  had  WTitten 
no  notes  of  protest.  Its  gains  did  not  compensate  for  the 
losses.  If  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  journey  over  the  sea  with 
no  greater  molestation  than  international  law  sanctions  is  of 
value,  wo  are  under  some  obligation  to  the  British  Admiralty 
for  doing  work  that  has  tended  to  persuade  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  revise  its  instructions  to  .submarine  commanders. 
Few  will  be  al)le  to  persuade   them.selves  that  Germanv  would 
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have  changed  her  policy  if  her  submarines  had  been  able  to 
destroy  a  considerable  percentage  of  tne  merchant  ships  entering 
or  leaving  British  and  French  ports." 

Another  explanation  of  Germany's  willingness  to  placate 
American  sentiment  is  found  by  the  New*  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  "in  t||e  changed  prospects  of  the  war  on  land." 

"Notwithstanding  the  vast  complications  of  the  conflict  and 
its  enormous  cost  and  risk  to  all  concerned,  it  can  not  last  many 
months  more  on  the  present  scale.  There  must  be  something 
decisive  in  one  quarter  or  another  which  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  Germany  will  be  in  a 
position  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  and  she  will  need  friends 
when  she  comes  to  deal  with  enemies  elsewhere  than  on  fields 
of  battle.  She  can  not  afford  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  neutral 
world." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World,  "President  Wilson's 
diplomatic  victory  marks  the  first  defeat  that  the  German 
military  autocracy  has  sustained  at  home  since  the  outset  of 
the  war,"  for,  according  to  The  World,  "most  of  the  influential 
members  of  the  German  General  Staff  have  been  frankly  in 
favor  of  war  with  the  United  States."  They  believed  that  it 
would  shut  off  American  supplies  of  arms  from  France  and 
Great  Britain,  to  the  tremendous  immediate  military  advan- 
tage of  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  "the  Chancellor,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  all  the  great  financial  and  industrial 
elements  of  the  Empire"  saw  that  war  with  the  United  States 
"would  mean  the  complete  isolation  of  Germany  financially, 
industrially,  and  commercially."     In  fact — 

"They  were  wise  enough  to  know  that  without  American 
markets,  without  American  loans,  and  without  American  assis- 
tance Germany  would  be  left  prostrate  after  the  war.  They 
had  no  delusions  that  Germany  would  be  able  to  rehabilitate 
herself  economically  by  extorting  indemnities  from  her  enemies, 
because  they  long  ago  realized  that  no  victory  of  that  kind  was 
possible.  Therefore,  they  insisted  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment must  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  Tirpitz  or  'f rightfulness.'  It  is  because  they 
finally  gained  the  upper  hand  that  Count  von  Bernstorff  was 
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— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

able  to  meet  the  President's  demands  and  formally  disavow 
the  sinking  of  the  Arabic. 

"The  President's  great  diplomatic  achievement  means  that 
the  German  Government  is  no  longer  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  war  for  war's  sake.  It  means  that  the  fate  of  the 
German  Empire  is  no  longer  in  the  keeping  of  the  military 
autocracy,  and   that  German  finance,  industry,  and  commerce 


have    begun    to    assert    their    power   over    the    policies    of    the 
Government." 

A  more  critical  view  comes  from  the  Republican  press.  In 
emphasizing  Germany's  motives  for  yielding,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  observes 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  political  opponents  declare  that  our  diplo- 
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PROMISING. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

matic  victory  came  "in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  the  Presi- 
dent's course."  And  in  a  leading  editorial  The  Tribune  develops 
this  thought,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  present  solution  of  the 
German-American  difficulties  (if,  as  seems,  there  is  a  solution) 
is  that  we  have  'muddled  through.'  We  have  escaped  the 
danger  of  being  dragged  into  an  ignominious  war,  because 
Germany,  having  consulted  her  own  interests,  has  decided  that 
there  is  more  profit  in  peace  than  in  another  war.  But  would 
not  the  same  result  have  been  reached  without  the  perils  of  the 
summer  if  our  Government  had  taken  in  the  spring  the  position 
that  public  sentiment  at  last  forced  it  to  assume  in  September? 

"There  has  been  no  such  humiliating  chapter  in  American 
history  as  that  filled  by  the  German  episode.  American  prestige 
has  been  lowered  at  home  and  abroad  immeasurably.  Hence- 
forth American  notes  will  command  neither  respect  nor  atten- 
tion because  ahvaj^s  there  will  exist  the  suspicion  that  the5' 
are  but  words.  In  Europe,  as  in  Mexico,  there  has  been  es- 
tablished the  belief  that  American  citizens  may  be  murdered 
with  impunity  and  that  the  Gov-ernment  which  should  protect 
them  is,  in  fact,  'too  proud  to  fight.' 

"We  shall  hear  much  now  of  the  great  moral  victory  won  by 
American  diplomacy  and  by  pacific  methods.  All  such  talk  is 
mere  sham.  Throughout  the  whole  debate  we  have  been  pro- 
tected by  Allied  fleets  and  we  have  but  hurled  high-sounding 
words  at  a  nation  assailed  by  half  the  world  in  arms.  And  it 
was  only  when  we  laid  aside  high-sounding  words  and  ill-weighed 
ultimata  and  faced  the  fact,  recognized  that  recourse  to  other 
than  pacific  methods  had  become  well-nigh  inevitable,  that  the 
real  peril  was  averted. 

"The  bitterest  thought  of  all  must  be  that  had  Germany 
believed,  in  February,  that  we  meant  what  we  said;  had  she  then 
possest  any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  American  Government 
and  people  were  actually  prepared  to  hold  to  'strict  account- 
ability' those  who  murdered  American  citizens,  there  would  have 
been  neither  killings  nor  a  German-American  incident." 

For  all  such  critics,  those  who  attack  the  President's  diplomacy 
and  those  who  lay  the  chief  emphasis  on  Germany's  private 
motives  for  surrendering,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  only 
scorn.     It  says  calmly: 

"The  President  has  had  his  way.  Through  good  report  and 
through  ill  he  has  held  his  steady  course;    and  now  he  has  the 
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intense  satisfa^-tion  not  only  of  haNiny  been  able  to  keep  his 
•  niinlry  out  of  war,  but  of  having  made  its  stand  for  neutral 
rights,  for  international  law,  and  for  elementarj-  humanity, 
brilliantly  successful." 

Tbo  some  of  our  editors  consider  this  outcome  of  the  Arabic 
<ontroversy  a  blow  for  German-Aniericans  who  have  leaned  to 
I  he  (lerman  side;,  there  is  now  evident  in  the  German  press  a 
profound  satisfaction.  An  editorial  in  the  New  Yorker  Herald 
voices  that  feeling  of  relief  which  must  be  shared  by  so  many 
of  our  fSerman-speaking  citizens  at  the  removal  of  the  danger  of 
war  between  the  country  of  their  adoption  and  the  "  Fatherland  " : 

"The  citizens  of  German  de.«cent  will  welcome  with  sincere 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  incident,  which  for  a  time 
stirred  u|)  so  mu<'h  dust,  will  find  a  peaceful  solution  through 
the  skill  of  <liplomacy. 

"As  long  as  the  difficulties  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  hav(>  liem  <-lean'(I  away,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Ger- 
man people  to  regret  the  means  by  means  of  which  the  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  is  guaranteed.  War-times, 
.such  as  the  world  is  to-day  e.\i>eriencing.  dtinand  other  ste|)s 
than  would  appear  suitable  under  less  exlraonliiiary  conditions. 
Just  as  (lermany,  according  to  the  declaration  of  its  Chancellor, 
was  forced  by  the  power  of  r-ircumstances  to  let  its  troops 
nuirch  through  lielgium.  so  now  it  must  reckon  with  «-<rlaiii 
facts  and  must  takf  pain's,  above  all,  not  to  increa.se  the  num- 
ber of  its  declan-d  fo«'s.  If  .several  words  of  regret  and  sev- 
eral sums  in  damages  could  clear  the  situation,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  Germany  should  needlessly  shut  out  such  a  peiu-eful 
settlement  of  an  unpleasant   incident." 

And  in  a  discussion  of  the  "Con«'lu.sion  of  Peace,  and  the 
Consequences."  the  Svu-  Yorker  Slaala-Zeilnug  says: 

"Doubly  wj'lcome  to  us  is  the  ending  of  the  controversy  whidi 
wound  itself  from  the  Folnha  to  the  Anihir  and  Hr.sprrinn  liki> 
a  s«'rp»"nl  that  wished  to  poison  the  two  nations.  Hut  in  (me 
thing  the  newspapers  cheat  themselves — they  speak  of  a  far- 
going  political  eff«>cl.  Do  they  mean  political  effects  in  favor 
of  the  Wilson  regime?  That  is  not  a  nuilt<'r  for  Gernuiny^thal 
will  be  attended  to  by  .\meriean  eitizens  among  them.selves. 
And  .\mericans  who  do  not  e.xjwtly  swear  allegiance  to  the  flag 
of  tho.se  organs  do  not  forget  in  a  single  victory  the  many  defeats 
which  the  Wilson  ri^gime  has  wantonly  prepared  for  them." 

The  last  word  may  well  be  permitted  to  the  man  who,  if  not, 
the  <"hief  a<'tor,  has  been  probably  the  most  active  in  these 
successful  negotiatitms.  Said  .\mbjus.sador  xim  Bernstorff  to  a 
friend  in  Wa.shington.  according  to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch: 

"It  is  a  diplomatic-  victory  for  the  United  States,  but  credit 
must  be  given  to  Germany,  I  believe,  for  nobly  acceiMing  the 
word  of  the  British  otticers  that  they  did  not  intend  to  rnni 
the  submarine." 


THE   PERILS   OF   PROSPERITY 

THAT  WE  ARE  LIVING  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  pros- 
l)erity  is  the  ominous  ^■erdict   of  some  observers  after 
studying  the    abnormal  industrial    conditions  produced 
in  this  country  by  the  European  War.     With  peace  Europe  will 
be  bankTupt,  they  predict,  and  she  is  our  best  customer;    while 
at   the  same  time  our  own  market  will  be  flooded  with  cheap 
European  labor  and  its  product.     Just  now  the  mad  whirl  of 
war-orders  inspires  the   workers  in  munition-factories  to  exact 
high  wages,  which  may  perhaps  l>e  only  their  share  of  the  huge 
profits,  but  their  example  leads  the  workers  in  the  peace-indus- 
tries to  demand  similar  pay  when  there  are  no  similar  gains  for 
the  employer,  and.  in  general,  the  sudden  influx  of  gain  results 
in    a   corresponding   extravagance   of  expenditui-e.     The   worst 
symptom  of  this  unhealthy  state,  many  journals  observe,  is  the 
craze  for  speculation  in  war-stocks,  nicknamed  by  Wall  Street 
"war-babies"  and  "war-brides."     According  to  the  New  York 
Commercial    and   Financial   Chronicle    the    "sky-rocket    perfor- 
mances" on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  of  "such  a  meretricious 
nature"  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  describe  them  even  as  "specula- 
tion," and  in  company-  with  others  this  journal  has  urged  upon 
bankers  and  brokers  the  necessity  "to  apply  brakes,"  and  thus 
avert  "a  headlong  rush  to  destruction."     The  policy  of  "safety 
first  "  has  accordingly  been  adopted  by  many  banks,  which  have 
cut  in  half  their  loans  on  the  war-specialties,  we  read  in  the 
New  York  rrihimc,  while  other  war-stocks  have  been  "thrown 
out   altogether."     Many   brokerage   houses,    too,   obliged   their 
clients  to  double  the  amount  of  their  margins.     In  the  "wild 
days,"  the    Tribune  writer   tells   us,  the   buying   was   confined 
<-hiefly  to  the  stocks  of  companies  said  to  have  received «•" enor- 
mous war-orders,"  and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  "the  amount  of 
war-orders  has  been  greatly  exaggerated."     One  of  a  hundred 
similar  tales  is  that  of  the  man  who  with  less  than  S1,000  cleaned 
ui)  more  than  $100,000  within  fom-  or    five  months.     "Of    the 
men  who  lost."  the  writer  adds,  "there  is  no  story  told,  yet  the 
records  of    brokers'   offices  show   that    they  are  in  the  great 
majority."     Among  the  authorities  who  doubt   the  soundness 
of  our  present  prosperity  is  Mr.  William  S.  Kies,  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.     From  an  address  before  the  students 
of  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce,  Chicago, 
The   Commenial  and   Financial   Chronicle   quotes   him   in   part 
as  sajTng: 

"Easy  and  quick  profits  are  always  demoralizing.     There  are 
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riiolograph  by  Harris  &  Ewini;. 

THE  GRAND  ARMY  OP  THE   REPUBLIC— 1915. 
The  thin  line  of  10.000  gray-haired  veterans  celebrating,  on  September  29,  1915,  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  "  grand  review  "  on  same  route. 


many  manufacturing  concerns  to-day  sacrificing  permanent  and 
substantial  markets  for  the  present  quick  gains.  The  public, 
excited  by  tales  of  huge  profits,  is  speculating  as  never  before. 
A  period  of  inflation  is  threatened,  and  it  might  be  well  to  count 
the  cost  in  advance.  If  wages  keep  on  inci-easing,  if  speculation 
becomes  I'ife,  if  extravagance,  induced  by  easy  money,  permeates 
our  national  life,  we  shall,  after  the  war  is  over,  face  a  great 
commercial  and  industrial  crisis. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  production  in  Europe  for  some 
period  after  the  war  closes  will  proceed  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
at  an  actual  higher  cost.  If  it  were  possible  to  maintain  wages 
in  this  country  at  anywhere  near  the  former  level,  the  margin 
which  has  kept  us  out  of  many  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
heretofore  would  be  changed  in  our  favor. 

"The  nations  of  Europe,  when  this  bloody  nightmare  shall 
have  been  dissipated,  will  be  compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  bill. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  compelled  to  produce. 
These  products  will  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  order  to  restore  shattered  credits.  Production  will  go 
on  at  a  disadvantage  and  at  a  greater  cost  than  heretofore,  but 
these  products  will  be  sold  at  any  price  because  their  sale  will 
be  a  necessity.  The  most  rigid  economy  will  prevail  and  stand- 
ards of  living  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Not  only  the  foreign 
markets  which  we  now  have,  but  our  domestic  markets  as  well, 
may  be  in  danger.  Realizing  the  competition  in  store  for  us, 
ought  we  not  to  begin  immediately  to  prepare  for  this  com- 
mercial warfare?" 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  Evening  World,  which  professes  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  "a  confidence  campaign  to  boom  pros- 
perity," draws  its  arguments  "not  from  the  ticker,"  but  from 
certain  facts.  For  instance,  it  examines  the  traffic  on  the  great 
highways  of  trade  as  an  indicator,  and  notes  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Raib-oad  and  the  New  York  Central  report  better  business 
this  year  than  last.  The  former's  net  income  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1915,  we  are  told,  shows  an  increase  of  $5,252,000 
over  the  same  period  in  1914.  The  net  gain  reported  by  the 
New  York  Central  is  $8,872,000.  Freight-rates  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  rising,  says  this  journal,  because  the  shippers  are 
getting  more  grain  and  ore  than  they  can  handle.  The  steel- 
trade,  which  "shares  with  the  railroads  the  distinction  of  chief 
prosperity  -  indicator,  is  too  overrushed  to  talk  about  itself," 
and  industries  in  the  Pittsburg  section,  according  to  the  bankers 
of  that  city,  have  a  pay-roll  of  a  million  dollars  a  day.  ISIr. 
James  J.  Hill,  The  Evening  World  also  reminds  us,  estimates  the 
Western  crops  at  a  market  value  of  $10,000,000,000,  and  the 
editor  of  The  Manufacturers'  Record  says  the  South  has  not  seen 
the  promise  of  such  good  times  "since  the  recovery  from  the 
panic  of  1907."  From  Topeka  come  press  dispatches  which 
inform  us  that  Kansas  banks  have  "actually  overfloA^ed  with 


money"  this  year.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  law  that 
forbids  State  banks  to  have  deposits  exceeding  ten  times  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  depository,  we  are  told  that  most  of 
the  Kansas  banks  have  had  to  increase  their  surplus  or  capital. 

Then  as  an  official  testimony  to  the  "new  era  of  prosperity" 
we  have  the  September  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  general  tone  of  which,  observes  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  is  "one  of  confidence  in  the  future." 
The  only  despondent  notes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  come  from 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco.  Of  this  report  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  observes  that  "a  glimpse  of  the  varied 
industrial  and  trade-interests  of  different  sections  of  the  country 
.  .  .  indicates  favorable  prospects  as  a  whole,  but  a  general 
spirit  of  restraint  and  prudence  rather  than  of  confident  energy. 
The  war  in  Europe  and  its  relation  to  American  affairs  clouds  the 
future  with  uncertainty  and  seems  to  beget  caution." 

For  outspoken  optimism  on  the  business  outlook  we  turn  to 
the  Springfield  Republican,  which  claims  that  despite  the  "mush- 
room activity  based  on  war-orders  "  the  fact  can  not  be  ignored 
that  our  growing  prosperity  is  far  from  being  wholly  dependent 
on  the  military  needs  of  the  belligerents.  It  is  admitted  by 
this  journal  that  the  "very  heavy  bank-clearings  are  affected 
by  war-orders  and  stock  speculation  on  them,  and  that  war- 
contracts  indirectly  stimulate  the  tremendous  iron-  and  steel- 
production  of  the  day.  To  a  degree,  also,  the  improved  earn- 
ings of  railroads  in  the  East  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
Republican  adds,  and  "one  can  go  still  further  even  and  credit 
the  steadily  diminishing  business  failures,  month  by  month,  to 
the  'war-prosperity.'"     For  all  that,  we  read: 

"But  underlying  all  this  are  the  immense  crops — corn  in  the 
West  is  gaining  in  total  yield  every  day  that  a  killing  frost  is 
postponed — and,  particularly  in  the  South,  the  remarkable 
recovery  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Here  is  a  broader  foundation 
than  war-orders  for  railroad-traffic  betterment  and  the  increased 
railroad-equipment  buying.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
general  business  activity  of  the  coimtry  to-day.  The  many 
successful  strikes  for  higher  wages  are  not  confined  to  war-order 
plants.  Even  the  girls  in  oiu-  corset-factories  strike.  Paper-  and 
envelop-mills  here  and  there  grant  the  eight-hour  day. 

"Some  measure  of  the  business  activitj^  of  the  United  States 
thus  far  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  first  nine  months  of 
1914,  comes  in  a  report  of  Sears-Roebuck  mail-order  operations. 
Up  to  September  30  this  company's  sales  were  875,477,000,  as 
compared  with  $69,136,000  in  the  same  period  of  1914,  the 
increase  being  more  than  9  per  cent." 

Our   great    agricultural    prosperity   is   impressive   also    to    a 
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financial  writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  who  believes  "there 
fan  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  moving  forward  with  a 
broadening  stride."  Among  the  "manj-  fundamental  conditions 
that  are  favorable,"  he  observes,  not  the  least  is  the  "garnering 
this  year  of  the  biggest  crops  in  the  country's  history,"  and 
he  adds,  in  speaking  of  the  September  report,  that — 

"For  the  first  time  this  season — for  the  first  time  ever — tiic 
Department  of  Agriculture  put  an  estimate  of  over  1,000,0(K).(K)() 
bushels  on  the  wheat-crop.  A  yield  of  more  than  3.000.0f)0.0(K) 
bushels  is  foret-ast  for  corn,  and  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  for 
oats.  The  jiromised  yields  of  barley  and  rye  run  ahead  of  last 
year.     Potatoes  are  the  exception  to  this  rule  of  expanding  yields. 

"Such  b<mnty  in  itself  carries  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  business  prosperity  this  coming  season,  a  presumption  which 
is  fortified  by  many  other  facts,  including  the  present  extraordi- 
nary development  of  the  steel-trade,  which  has  yet  to  be  shown 
to  be  an  inaccurate  index  of  the  course  of  general  business." 


PLANS   FOR   A   BIG   AMERICAN   NAVY 

FOUR  BIG  BATTLE-CRUISERS  that  can  "sail  rings 
around  any  foreign  vessels  of  similar  tj'pe  now  in  com- 
mission," new  dreatlnoughts  and  destroj-ers,  and  enough 
new  submarines  to  guard  o,(XH)  miles  of  coa.st  are  said  to  be  part 
of  the  President's  idea  of  preparedness,  long  a  subject  of  journal- 
istic conjecture.  This,  according  to  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents, is  what  President  Wilson  had  in  mind  when  he  said 
to  the  members  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  last  weok:  "I 
think  the  whole  nation  is  con\'inced  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared, 
not  for  war,  but  for  defense,  and  very  adequately  prepared." 
Such  adequali-  preparation,  to  be  sure,  will  cost  monej-.  The 
Washington  correspondents  learn  that  at  the  WTiite  House 
<'onference  which  I  lie  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Chairman  Pa<rgett,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  held  preliminan."  to  making  out  the  naval  estimates  for 
the  coming  year,  it  was  decided  to  nearly  double  last  year's 
reeord  naval  expenditures.  But,  we  are  assured,  Congressional 
a<lvoc-ates  of  economy  will  be  silenced  bj'  the  proposal  to  do  a 
large  part  of  the  new  work  in  CJovernment  yards,  the  jjaeifists 
will  l)e  i)a<Mlie(l  by  the  contrast  with  what  a  n  ally  "militaristic '" 
Administration  might  have  done,  and  the  advocates  of  speed, 
of  heavy  guns,  of  .submarines,  will  be  equally  plea.sed.  Colonel 
Fioosevelt  and  other  Jidvocates  of  great  armament  have  now  been 
deprived  of  any  ground  upon  which  to  attac'k  the  I^esideiit, 
(le<-lares  the  friendly  Mr.  Villard,  of  the  New  York  Eveniug  I'osl. 
The  Republican  NewYork  7'n'6unc'«  representative  concludes  that 
Bryan's  shadow  must  be  "growing  weaker."  And  in  the  New 
York  Siin'.s  correspon<lence  we  read  that  navy  officers  are  greatly 
encouraged.  But  while  advocates  of  disarmament  are  so  far 
silent,  it  is  jH'rhajis  hardly  fair  to  assume  their  consent  to  such 
an  added  burden  of  naval  exjH»nditure. 

An  ideal  budget,  as  conceived  by  the  White  Hou.se  ccmferees, 
would,  we  are  told,  approximate  $2in,(KK).()(X).  as  against  la-st 
year's  appropriaticm  of  .?lH,S(^s,71().(il.  In  figuring  how  miidi 
money  must  be  appropriated,  says  one  press  dispatch: 

"It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  battle- 
ships and  big  cruisers  will  be  spent  during  the  first  year  of 
construelion.  For  dreadnoughts  and  battle-cruisers,  therefore, 
the  appropriation  under  this  schedule  would  be  $43,'2(K).(KX». 
On  siii^marint's  (>0  per  eent.  of  the  total  cost  is  spent  the  first 
year,  and  on  destroyers  about  one-half.  The  appropriations 
.scheduled  under  the  bill  would,  therefore,  be  about  as  follows: 

4  1'  '                          ;m      .      ,  .tit  $2H,MHt.(HK) 

'2  <l                                                    111  14.  lOll.tKNl 

t    ^'                                                          111  2.(MNI.(NMI 

I'S  '1                                                         lh.7.'>0.(K)0 

;io  <  ■                                  i'Tccnt.  ((.(MKt.mxt 

«  rniUiiig  stil.iiittriiuw,  «)  per  cent  «.Ooo.(KX) 

AuxHIarlra ."i.ooo  (K)0 

.•\ero[)lant^ O.IMN).im)() 

f'.irryinK  on  buililitiK  .ilrcady  authoriziYl  j<t.(HM)  imn) 
CarryliiK  on  pr»-M'nt  csiLablisbment .                            I  i:<.(KHi.(hmi 

."i.lKKi  niorr  ni"Mi :t..W).(M)i) 

J,.'i(K)  more  apprentices 900.000 

Shore  cstabKshmont.s  .3.000.000 

Total .  ?230.350.000 


The  battle-cruiser  decision  evokes  favorable  comment  from 
editors  who  have  been  w-aiting  for  our  naval  authorities  to 
learn  the  lessons  being  taught  by  the  present  war.  The  New 
York  World,  for  instance,  ignoring  or  disbelieving  the  Russian 
report  of  the  loss  of  the  MoUke,  remarks: 

"The  heavily  armored  battle-cruiser  has  so  far  no  mark  against 
it  in  any  aetion,  defensive  or  offensive.  When  combining  supe- 
rior speed  with  superior  armament  and  range  of  fire,  it  has  dealt 
successfully  with  all  occasions. 

"Against  a  superior  offensive  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  greater 
sjjeed  enabled  the  German  battle-cruiser  Goeben  to  get  away  and 
fight  another  day.  Against  superior  speed  and  range  of  fire. 
Admiral  Cradock  with  two  ships  went  down  off  the  coast  of 
Chile,  and  the  German  victors  in  that  ca.se  in  turn  succumbed 
at  the  Falkland  Islands  when  outclassed  in  speed  and  range  of 
fire  l)y  the  British  battle-cruisers.  Outclassed  again  in  speed 
and  range,  the  (Jerraan  cruiser  Bluchcr  was  sunk  in  the  North 
Sea  and  other  cruisers  damaged. 

"When,  therefore,  the  American  navy-building  program  for 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  proposes  as  its  leading  feature  the 
construction  of  battle-cruisers  which  shall  exceed  any  others 
existing  in  speed  and  weight  of  armament  and  reach  of  fire,  it  is 
guided  by  one  of  the  accepted  lessons  of  experience  in  the 
p]uropean  War." 

Of  this  projected  "super-battle-cruiser"  we  read  further  in  a 
New  York  Times  dispatch: 

"There  are  several  alternative  designs,  but  the  particular  one 
\\  hich  will  probably  be  adopted  calls  for  a  battle-cruiser  that  will 
make  thirty-five  knots  speed.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  fraction 
over  forty  land  miles  an  hour.  The  fastest  battle-cruiser  thus 
far  built  by  anj-  of  the  Powers  is  designed  for  not  more  than 
thirty  knots.  Consequently  the  American  battle-cruiser  would 
be  able  to  sail  rings  around  any  foreign  vessel  of  similar  type 
now  in  commission 

"The  understanding  is  that  this  new  type  of  vessel's  main 
armor  will  be  about  eight  inches  thick,  and  the  vessel  will  mount 
eight  14-inch  guns  of  oO  caliber.  The  cost  of  the  battle-cruiser 
will  be  about  S1S,(XX),000,  or  about  .?:iO(K),000  more  than 
the  dreadnought  battle-ships  now  being  built  for  the  United 
States  Navy 

"As  explained  by  one  of  the  Navy's  experts  to-day,  a  battle- 
cruiser  is  a  vessel  that  has  just  somew^hat  fewer  big  guns,  and  just 
a  little  lighter  armor  than  battle-ships,  the  saeritices  of  both  of 
which  are  compensated  for  by  their  great  speed.  Speed  is  an 
element  which  the  American  Navy  lacks 

"A  battle-<'ruiser — such  as  proposed  in  oiu*  new  naval  program 
—plowing  her  way  through  the  waters  at  thirty-five  knots  an 
hour,  if  it  were  possible  to  keep  up  that  speed,  would  make  the 
l)assage  from  the  Ambrose  Channel  Light-ship  to  Queenstown, 
the  course  over  which  the  steamship  Maurelania  made  her 
record  of  4  days,  10  hours,  and  41  minutes,  in  approximately 
3  days  and  cS  hours." 

Despite  Great  Britain's  reported  success  in  combating  the 
German  C^-boats,  naval  officers,  says  the  New  York  Herald, 
have  not  changed  their  views  as  to  the  u.sefulness  of  the  submarine 
in  defending  our  long  coast-line.  And  Secretary  Daniels  recently 
made  a  long  statement  in  which  he  said,  to  quote  a  Washington 
dispatch  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"1  am  firmly  of  the  oi)inion  that  the  submarine  offers  a 
weapon  of  the  greatest  ^aIue  to  this  country.  I  have  not 
changed  my  views  in  the  slightest  upon  this  question 

"The  submarine  offers  us  a  means  of  defense  of  any  port  while 
the  main  battle-ship  fleet  may  be  on  the  other  coast,  thousands 
of  miles  Jiway. 

"The  possibility  of  swift  and  unexpected  raids  in  naval  war- 
fare has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  well-considered 
na\al  program  to-day  could  disregard  this  question  of  providing 
the  very  best  of  defense  for  every  port.  We  must  protect  coast 
points  from  Maine  to  Washington.  And  while  our  main  de- 
[K-ndence  may  continue  to  be  the  battle-ship  fleet,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  for  the  United  States  it  is  a  duty  to  afford  this  long 
coast  the  very  best  defense  obtainable 

"We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  swayed  back  and  forth  in  our 
judgment  of  the  submarine  by  every  new  report.  The  submarine 
has  its  value,  and  of  course  it  has  its  limitations.  Let  us  see 
where  it  can  be  used  and  prepare  ourselves  accordingly. 

"It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  studied  the  problem  of  the 
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proper  place  to  accord  the  submarine  in  our  building-program. 
I  have  decided  after  these  studies  made  with  the  best-informed 
officers  of  the  Navy  that  an  especial  need  exists  with  us  for 
submarines;  that  the  United  States  has  a  war-problem  in  the 
defense  of  its  5,000  miles  of  coast-line  which  makes  the  submarine 
of  greater  value  to  it  than  it  is  to  any  other  Naval  Power." 

Similar  assertions  of  our  need  of  submarine  defenders  appear 
in  the  New  York  Sun  and  Times  and  the  Boston  Transcript. 
Several  New  York  papers  are  gratified  that  as  many  as  nine 
companies  should  have  made  bids  for  the  construction  of  six- 
teen submarines  recently  authorized.  These  include  both  the 
coast-defense    and    sea- 


going types.  As  the 
New  York  Times  in- 
forms its  readers, 

"The  cost  of  the  six- 
teen new  vessels  will 
range  from  $500,000  to 
$550,000  each,  exclusive 
of  armament  and  signal- 
ing and  radio  outfits.  A 
new  type  of  electric  en- 
gine for  under -water 
service  will  be  used,  with 
the  Diesel  engine  for 
surface  power,  and  the 
average  of  speed  will  not 
be  less  than  14  knots  on 
the  surface  or  11  knots 
when  submerged." 

And  the  New  York 
World  is  moved  to 
preach  a  sermon  to 
alarmists,  based  on  the 
rivalry  for  submarine 
construction  which 
proves  the  United  States 
to  have  "reached  a 
state  of  preparedness  of 
which  too  Little  account 
is  usually  taken." 

"A  gUmpse  of  what 
this  country  is  capable 
of  doing  in  ease  of  mili- 
tary necessity  has  been 
shown  to  the  whole 
world  in  the  past  few 
months.  Without  dis- 
turbance of  the  normal 
means  of  production  for 
the  home -market  in 
time  of  peace,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have 
suddenly  been  called  on 
to  supply  various  bel- 
ligerents with  immense 
stores  of  'munitions  of 
war.  Other  industries 
have  followed  their  regu- 
lar course  unimpeded  by  the  heavy  claims  made  upon  capital 
and  labor  because  of  conditions  in  Em-ope,  while  new  enterprises 
have  spr;mg  into  being  and  old  industries  expanded  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  an  unexpected  situation. 

"If  one  lesson  above  all  others  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
recent  experience  of  Em-ope,  it  is  that  preparedness  for  war 
depends  primarily  upon  industrial  organization  and  efficiency. 
Armies  of  a  size  unknown  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  can  be 
created  in  response  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  but  no  nation  whose 
resources  in  materials  are  limited  or  whose  command  of  labor 
and  factories  is  inadequate  can  hope,  except  after  a  dreary 
interval  of  waiting,  to  come  near  filling  the  needs  of  its  fightmg 
forces. 

"Without  boastfulness  the  United  States  can  say  that  m 
the  last  nine  months  it  has  learned  much  about  its  own  capac- 
ity for  ■  self-defense,  and  that  knowledge  makes  for  national 
confidence." 


WOODROW   WILSON   FOR   SUFFRAGE 

THE  PRESIDENT  may. or  may  not  be  for  equal  suffrage, 
but  Woodrow  Wilson  is,  and  as  he  is  careful  to  state 
explicitly  that  it  is  only  upon  his  "private  conviction 
as  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey  "  that  he  intends  to  vote  for  woman 
suffrage  in  his  home  State  next  Tuesday,  antisuffragists  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  his  announcement  will  not  seriously  affect 
the  result  in  New  Jersey  or  the  campaigns  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts,   or    Pennsylvania.     One    woman    thinks    that    more 

votes  will  be  lost  than 
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Upon  October  6,  the  same  day  that  President  Wilson  publicly  stated  that  he  would 
vote  for  woman  siiffrage,  there  was  issued  from  the  White  House  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  his  forthcoming  marriage  to  Mrs.  Edith  BoUing  Gait,  of  Washington. 


gained  for  suffrage  by 
the    President's    state- 
ment, and  that  it  may, 
in  the  New  York  Times' s 
words,  "kick  better  than 
it  shoots."     So  promi- 
nent a  suffrage-worker 
as  Mrs.  0.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont thinks  "Mr.  Wil- 
son wiU  help  the  New 
Jersey  campaign  by  one 
vote,    nothing    more." 
But  most  of  the  leading 
suffrage  -  workers,     par- 
ticularly those  active  in 
the   New   Jersej'    cam- 
paign, are  delighted  al- 
most beyond  measure. 
Mr.    Wilson's    support, 
says  Mrs.  E.  F.  Feickert, 
president    of    the   New 
Jersey    State     Woman 
Suffrage       Association, 
"will  undoubtedly  mean 
a    suffrage    \actory    in 
New     Jersey."       Mrs. 
Everett     Colby,      who 
heads  an  important  suf- 
frage committee,  agrees. 
"There  is,"  she  declares, 
"a  tremendous  wave  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage 
throughout    the    State, 
and      the      President's 
coming  out  for  suffrage 
will,    I    believe,    settle 
the  issue  decisively  in 
our  favor.    It  must  not 
be      overlooked      that 
Mr.  Wilson  knows  the 
conditions    in    his   own 
home     State,    and    he 
•     states  that  the  change 
will  be  good  for  New  Jersey."     And  in  one  of  many  congratu- 
latory telegrams  sent  to  the  President  from  suffragists,  JNIrs. 
Colby  speaks  thus  for  the  Cooperative  Committee  of  New  Jer- 
sey Suffrage  Organizations,  overlooking  Mr.  Roosevelt's  earher 
adherence  to  the  cause:    "This  is  the  most  important  aid  given 
the  cause  of  political  equality  since  Lincoln  took  his  stand  in 
1836,  and  your  name  will  be  linked  with  that  of  Lincoln  in  the 
Suffrage    Calendar."     Dr.    Anna    H.    Shaw,    President    of    the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  believes  ]Mr. 
Wilson's  position  to  be  "the  biggest  single  factor  in  our  favor" 
in  New  Jersey.     Not  only  will  the  President's  support  turn  the 
tide  in  his  home  State,  but  in  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick's  opinion 
it  win  "start  a  suffrage  landslide  this  fall "  which  will  win  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  suffrage  cause. 
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Such  confidence  of  victorj*  with  the  help  of  the  President's 
statement  is,  in  the  New  York  World's  opinion, 

"Better  placed  than  that  of  the  'Antis,'  who  count  upon 
lying  up  the  President's  suffrage  vote  with  his  party  politics 
for  adverse  eflfect  among  voters  of  other  party  politics.  They 
can  hardly  succeed  in  such  ta/'tics.  There  stands  the  fact  of 
his  own  disavowal  of  voting  'as  the  leader  of  my  party  in  the 
nation.'  There  is  the  further  fact  of  a  common  knowledge 
that  the  President  does  not  and  can  not  speak  or  vote  for  his 
party  in  the  matter. 

"But  the  President's  vote  must  have  an  influence  greater 
than  his  unpartizan  official  position  can  carry.  He  has  won  an 
intellectual  leadership  in  the  cause  of  a  progressive  democracy 
which  cuts  across  old  party-lines  in  all  dirc<-tions,  and  whose 
genuineness  is  further  attested  by  his  stand  for  an  equal  suffrage 
as  regardless  of  sex  as  of  propt-rty  in  qualifications  for  voting. 
It  is  this  popularly  recognized  leadership  of  Mr.  Wilson  which 
will  make  his  voting  example  on  such  a  question  of  true  democ- 
racy influential  over  all  partj'-bounds." 

Testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  President's  declaration  also 
appears  in  several  dailies  published  in  the  Eastern  "Campaign 
States,"  notably  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Tribune  and 
l'hila<Ielphia  Puhlic  Ledger.  In  the  New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph's "candid  judgment,"  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Wilson 
"settles  the  matter  in  his  home  State."  And  by  indorsing  suf- 
frage in  New  Jersey,  the  President,  as  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph  remarks,  "strikes  a  blow  at  its  op[)onent3  every- 
where." Indeed,  declares  the  Boston  Journal,  "a  President 
and  Cabinet  in  favor  of  suffrage  is  the  mightiest  nation-wide 
br>ost  since  the  first  of  the  greater  States  declared  for  the  mea- 


sure a  dozen  years  ago."  The  list  of  announced  suffragists  in 
the  Cabinet  now  includes,  so  the  news-writers  note.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  Secretarj-  of  War  Garrison,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Lane,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield,  and  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson,  as  well  as  ex-Secretarj'  Brj-an 
and  Joseph  Tumulty,  the  President's  Secretary. 

"But  antisuffragists,"  says  Miss  Chittenden,  President  of 
one  New  York  association,  "do  not  think  President  Wilson's 
statement  will  have  any  bearing  on  the  contest  in  New  Jersej' 
or  anj'  of  the  other  campaign  States."  In  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  antisuffrage  campaign  managers  says  of  the 
President: 

"He  has  stated  only  his  personal  view,  and  the  few  votes 
that  may  be  influenced  by  him  wall  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
votes  that  will  be  turned  the  other  w^ay.  .  .  .  We  know  that 
President  Wilson's  vote  will  be  cast  on  the  losing  side  and  in 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  of  New 
Jersey." 

The  suggestion  that  the  President's  declaration  of  attitude 
may  cost  the  suffrage  cause  some  votes  is  explained  thus  b^- 
the  antisuffrage  New  York  Times: 

"May  not  the  exertion  of  moral  authority  from  Washington 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  be  resented  in  New  Jersey?  .  .  . 
'I^resident  Wilson  can't  tell  me  how  to  vote':  the  aspiring 
and  admirable  suffrage  sisterhood  little  knows,  in  the  innocence 
of  its  heart,  how  impatient  of  control,  how  pig-headed,  how 
wrong-headed  menfolk  can  be. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  statement  "should  be  handled'  very  delicately. 
It  may  kick  better  than  it  shoots." 
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Apparently  he  is  not  too  protid  to  plight. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

Thk  author  of  tliat  sonK.  "  Hollo.  C«'ntral.  kIvp  me  heavon,"  wasn't  such 
a  fantaHtlc  drcanitT  after  all. — lioslon  Transcript. 

Now  that  the  Balkans  arc  arming,  we  wouldn't  Im-  a  hit  surprized  if 
Italy  dccidcxl  lo  Kct  Into  Ihl.s  v,ar.— Columbia  Stair. 

.Xn'ywav.  it  w;i.s  thouRhtful  of  (irtx'ce  not  to  call  back  her  rcst^rvists  until 
the  end  of  the  8traw-hat  cleaning  wason. — New  York  Herald. 

It  looks  as  if  the  frinliiful  (lerman  threat  to  n-store  Reims  Cathedral 
inlKht  possibly  comi-  to  nothing  after  all. — .Vru'  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  IxJttom  dropt  out  of  Broadway,  and  we  have  a  suspieion  that  it  will 
be  Wall  .'^trtwt's  turn  next. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Tmk  loan  may  b«'  good  finance, 
but  any  time  we  lend  anylKxiy  $.s 
on  his  promise  to  sutyscrilM-  for 
I  hi'  paiMT  theri'll  Im'  a  trick  in  It. — 
Columbia  Statr. 

There  are  goo<l  reaHonii  for  l)o- 
llevlng  that  the  Yanks  and  the  reb.s 
<liiirhed  .so  hard  In  the  nx-j-nt  un- 
ple,i.santness  that  they've  stuck  to- 
Kethereverslnee.  —  Wa-ihington  I'o.st. 

Naval  cadet*  dlsmlsNcd  for  haz- 
ing aren't  much  lo.ss,  becaiLsc  a 
naval  ollleerwlio  couldn't  haze  with- 
out iM'iiig  raught  hasn't  got  much 
strategy    In    his     make-up. — lUmtnn 

Journal. 

■ 

The  enormous  gold  n>(M'rve  may 
Im-  thn-ateiiing  tin-  structural  soll- 
ilarity  of  the  American  bankn.  but 
It  w«<ms  alM>ut  as  hard  as  ilsu- 
al  to  l>orrow  a  <iuartcr. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Since  those  RusKlana  have  come 
nut  from  iM'hInd  the  twrlx-d-wln' 
eiiiani^lemeiiis.  and  an'  trusting 
mort>  to  their  Ix-ards.  they  .'«><'m 
lo  lie  doing  better  —  .V/w  Yuri- 
Keening  Sun. 

"Kat  li'Ks."  admonishes  Henry 
Ford,  who  si-cms  to  have  .siiccet«dt><l 
Andy  (^aniegle  as  advLscr-generul 
to  the  iml verse  But  It  wlU  b<' 
noted  that  Henry  does  not  add  the 
nwt  of  the  pn«criptlon — "and  walk 
more." — Boston  Transcript. 


Nati'rally.  the  Ocrmans  will  claim  that  the  victory  has  been  magni- 
fied aj  Ix^ns. — Boston  Transcript. 

We  recommend  the  "Help  Wanted — Male  "  column  to  all  ministers 
who  must  have  .secretaries. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr-s.  Inez  MiLHOLr^\XD  Bolssevain  also  regrets  to  report  that  she  has 
been  unable  to  stop  the  war. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

There's  just  one  glimmer  of  cheer  for  Mr.  Archibald — nobody  hereafter 
will  ever  nxjuest  him  lo  mail  a  letter. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  Germany  doesn't  finally  get  her  place  in  the  sun  she  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  manufacture  a  chemical  substitute. — N^ew  York  Evening  Sun. 
Oreek  reservists  h(>re  contend  tliat  they  would  shine  as  much  in  war  as 

in  peace. — Columbia  Stale. 

We  see  that  President  Wilson  is 
now  an  advocate  of  votes  from  wo- 
men.— Boston  Transcript. 

Captain  von  Papen  says  when 
he  wrote  "idiotic  Yankees"  he 
simply  meant  a  lot  of  New  York 
editors.  All  is  forgiven. — Buffalo 
Enquirer. 

If  the  Republicans  want  an  ac- 
tive candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  1916.  what  is  the  matter  with 
frovemor  Spry,  of  Utah? — Los  An- 
giles  Times. 

Now  that  Ty  Cobb  has  attempted 
to  steal  third  with  the  bases  full  it 
should  be  po.s.sible  to  find  him  a 
winter  job  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice.— Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Another  glaring  indiscretion  of 
Consul-General  T.  St.  .John  GafT- 
ney  not  yet  officially  commented 
upon  is  in  not  being  a  deserving 
Democrat. — Boston  Transcript. 

French  troops  have  had  their 
pay  raised  to  five  cents  a  day.  But 
few  of  them  are  praying  that  the 
job  will  last  long  enough  .so  they  can 
buy  a  farm. — New  Y'ork  Evening 
Sun. 

Our  article  on  the  "Unspeakable 
.lail"  in  the  last  issue  has  already 
borne  fruit.  The  wife  of  a  sheriff  in 
charge  of  a  Western  jail  has  pre- 
sented the  prisoners  with  a  parrot. 
—Atlanta  (United  States  Peniten- 
tiary) Good  Words. 


THE    KAISER    IS   PLAYING   A    HARD   (lAME. 

— Reynold:?  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
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GERMANY  CALM  BEFORE  THE  WESTERN  STORM 


THE  LONG-HERALDED  DRIVE  against  the  Germans 
(yi  the  Western  front  has  at  length  begun;  originally 
scheduled  for  May,  it  has  been  twice  postponed,  once 
by  the  serious  shortage  of  munitions  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
and  then  by  the  Russian  reverses  in  the  East.  Indeed,  the 
Allies  had  been  so  long  about  it  that  many  of  the  German  papers 
had  come  to  believe  that  the  "Great  Drive"  was  a  great  "bluff," 
and  that  it  would  never  come 
off.  Now,  however,  the  most- 
responsible  papers  in  the  Father- 
land admit  that  the  drive  has 
begun  and,  as  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blalt  says,  "nothing  would  be 
more  foolish  than  to  overlook 
the  terrible  seriousness  of  the 
recent  battles  in  the  West."  But, 
tho  the  German  critics  realize  to 
the  full  the  danger  of  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  both  fronts, 
the  calm  confidence  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  the  great  German 
Army  remains  undisturbed. 
Typical  of  this  spirit  are  the 
comments  of  the  Leipziger  Neueste 
Nachrichlen,  which  says: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  new  offensive  of  Joffre 
and  the  French  has  begun 

' '  One  thing  is  certain :  the  time 
for  the  most  violent  combats, 
perhaps  the  time  of  the  final 
decision  of  the  war,  has  arrived. 
But  if  our  ancient  God  has  re- 
served victory  for  the  Germans 
he  will  cause  the  strength  of  the 
French  Army  and  nation  to  be 
utterly  exhausted  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  to  become  so  de- 
prest  that  aU  the  paper  armies 
of  Kitchener  will  be  unable  to 
hold  them  in  the  belief  of  ulti- 
mate victory. 

"If  Joffre   is  able  to  force  us 
from  another  position  we  know  also  that  behind  every  rock 
there  rises  another  rock,  behind  every  wall  a  fresh  wall,  behind 
every  death  another  death. 

"Our  enemies  are  again,  as  they  have  been  since  the  war 
began,  hopelessly  out  of  their  reckoning.  Now  that  half  the 
world  has  sent  them  her  colored  sons  they  think  themselves 
far  superior  to  the  Germans.  It  is  a  bloody  error,  as  they  will 
find  to  their  cost  in  the  hours  or  days  or  perhaps  weeks  of  record- 
breaking  greatness  that  are  before  us." 

Equally  confident  is  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  says  that 
while  it  recognizes  the  "frightful  seriousness"  of  the  new  move, 
it  is  not  alarmed: 

"There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  anxiety.  The  German 
lines  in  the  West  are  so  firm  that  no  enemy  can  break  through 
them,  however  much  ammunition  of  his  own  manufacture  or 
ammunition  purchased  from  kind  neutrals  he  may  Uke  to  waste." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichlen  thinks  that  the  Allies  are  trj'ing 
to  repeat  in  the  West  the  tactics  used  so  successfully  in  Russia 
l)y  von  Mackensen  in  the  battles  between  Tarnow  and  Gorlice, 
and  says  that  the  different  conditions  in  France  make  such 
attempts  a  hopeless  task.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  reports  that 
the  Germans  in  France  were  outnumbered  by  five  to  one  at  the 


THE    GREAT   OFFENSIVE. 
If  Joffre  relies   on   many   more   of  these   recent   ofiFensives,  he'll 


come  a  fearful  cropper. 


beginning  of  the  new  offensive,  but  in  spite  of  such  odds  the  gains 
made  by  the  Allies  cost  more  than  they  were  worth,  and  it 
proceeds: 

"Our  lines  stand  firm  everywhere.  Reserves  have  arrived 
punctually  wherever  there  were  critical  moments  on  our  front, 
so  we  can  contemplate  with  absolute  calm  the  further  develop- 
ments of  the  fights.     Of  course,  these  fights  are  of  a  serious  kind, 

but  our  brave  troops  will  defeat 
all  efforts  of  the  enemies." 

In  England  the  news  of  the 
drive  has  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm and  has  resulted,  cable 
dispatches  tell  us,  in  a  marked 
increase  in  recruiting.  The  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  bursts  into  a 
rhapsody  and  talks  of  "the  right 
to  belaurel  our  messengers  to- 
day." Other  London  papers, 
while  adopting  a  more  sober 
tone,  already  see  the  end  of  the 
war.  Thus  The  Daily  Chronicle 
wTites : 

"The  last  five  daj\s  have 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war — they  have  brought  eventu- 
al victory  within  the  region  of 
absolute  and  calculable  certainty. 
TLey  have  shown  that  the  mas- 
tery in  the  West  now  belongs 
definitely  to  the  Allies  in  such  a 
degree  that  whenever  and  to 
whatever  point  the  hammer- 
stroke  is  now  delivered  it  will  go 
crashing  through  serried  lines 
of  fortifications  upon  which  the 
enemy  has  spent  twelve  months 
of  anxious  attention  and  scien- 
tific ingenuity  and  upon  the  se- 
curity of  which  all  his  hopes,  not 
of  victory,  but  of  an  honorable 
peace,  as  he  calls  it,  are  entirely 
based. 

"Each  new  stroke  will  bring 
the  inevitable  end  nearer.  After  a  time  it  will  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  chipping  deeply  the  surface.  Suddenly  a  vital  spol 
will  be  touched.  This  may  happen  any  day,  and  then  will  come 
the  sudden  shrinking  of  the  German  line  and  the  abandonment 
of  a  large  part,  perhaps  all,  of  the  occupied  territory." 

The  Times,  however>  thinks  it  well  to  damp  the  ardor  of  its 
readers  by  sounding  a  note  of  warning.  It  points  out  that  the 
ground  over  which  the  advance  must  be  made  is  honeycombed 
with  well-defended  trenches,  that  the  Germans  have  the  advan- 
tage of  having  chosen  their  positions,  and  that  the  Allies  have 
no  natiiral  line  of  defense,  such  as  the  Aisne,  the  Argonne,  or 
the  Vosges,  to  lighten  their  task.     It  goes  on: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  ha^e  penetrated  the  German  lines. 
We  have  still  to  see  whether  the  present  success  can  be  eon- 
verted  into  more  decisive  results.  The  great  object  of  the 
Allies  is  to  compel  the  Germans  to  fall  back  all  along  the  line. 
Any  operation  which  does  not  produce  that  effect  wdll  not  have 
brought  us  much  nearer  a  decisive  \'ietory.  Om-  avowed  purpose 
is  to  join  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  we 
can  not  relax  our  efforts  until  the  military  domination  of  Pinissia 
has  been  destroyed.  The  task  before  us  is  huge.  We  are  only 
now  beginning  to  tackle  it  in  real  earnest." 


— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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SUB^LUUXE  MILDNESS.— WHY? 

A  PRETTY  SQUABBLE  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
German  xVdmiralty  as  to  whether  Germany's  sub- 
-  marine  poliej-  should  be  changed  as  the  result  of 
American  protests,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  brief  cable  dispatches 
that  filter  through  the  censor's  fingers  from  time  to  time.    These 

cable  dispatches  tell  us 
that  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy,  has  taken 
sick-leave ;  Vice-Admiral 
Bachmann,  who  served 
under  him  as  chief  of  the 
Xaval  General  Staff,  has 
been  replaced  by  Ad- 
miral von  Holtzendorff; 
and  his  immediate  sul>- 
ordinate,  Rear-Admiral 
Behncke,  has  had  to  give 
way  in  turn  to  Admiral 
von  Koch.  It  is  under- 
stood that  such  sweeping 
changes  are  due  to  the 
opposition  offered  by  the 
retiring  naval  chiefs  to 
any  diminution  of  sub- 
marine activitj',  and  the 
reorganization  of  the 
General  Staff  is  hailed  a> 
a  victory  of  the  Both- 
mann-Holl  weg  part  izans. 
who  have  always  shown 
a  desire  to  conciliate 
American  opinion.  In 
spite  of  the  rather  mud- 
dled condition  in  which 
the  sinking  of  the  Arabic 
has  left  the  .situation,  it 
seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  Gernuin 
submarines  will  no  longer  torpedo  passenger-ships  without 
warning.  This  might  be  construed  as  a  triumph  of  American 
diplomacy,  but  now  Mr.  Balfour,  chief  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
comes  along  and  tells  us  that  Germany  has  modified  and  almost 
given  up  submarine  warfare  Viecause  the  British  Xavy  has  sunk 
so  many  f'-boats  that  she  could  not  continue  if  she  would.  In 
a  letter  publi.shed  in  the  London  Times  Mr.  Balfom*  writes: 

"Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  amazing  change  which  has 
come  over  the  diplomatic  attitude  of  Germany  toward  tin 
I'niled  Slates.  Men  ask  themst'Ives  why  the  sinking  of  tin 
l^uailania,  with  the  loss  of  over  eleven  hundred  men,  women,  and 
•  hildren.  was  welcomed  throughout  CJermany  with  a  .shout  of 
triurn|)h,  while  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  was  a<'cepted  in  inrlan- 
choly  silence.  Is  it  liecause,  in  the  intervening  months,  the 
I'nited  States  have  become  stronger  or  Germany  weaker?  Is  i) 
iK-caus*'  the  attitude  of  tlw  President  has  varied?  Is  it  bet-auM- 
tlif  arguments  of  the  Si-cretary  of  State  have  become  mon- 
j)ersuasive?  Is  it  be<'au.se  (terman  opinion  has  at  last  revolt«'d 
against  lawles.'i  cruelty?  No.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  else- 
where. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fa<'t  that  tlie  authors  of  liic 
submarine  [xilicy  have  luid  time  to  measure  its  effects,  and  tiiat 
de«>ds  which  were  merely  crimes  in  May,  in  September  are  seen 
to  Im-  blunders." 

This  view  is  supported  from  French  sources,  for  we  find  Mr. 
Salomon  Keinai-h,  writing  in  the  Paris  Figam  under  his  wdl- 
known  p.seudonym  of  "Polybe,"  warning  America  to  be  on  her 
guard  and  suggesting  another  motive  for  Germany's  concessions: 

"The  Germans  have  lost  so  many  submarines  that  it  does  nut 
cost  them  much  to  promise  America  that  they  will  henceforth 


MILD.  m:T  NOT  MEEK. 

Admiral  IIcnninK  von  Holtzendorff. 
the  ni'w  Cliicf  of  the  German  Xaval 
(Jcncral  .Staff,  who.  It  Is  reported,  Ls 
slated  for  office  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty  should  Grand  Ad- 
miral von  TlrpItz  be  forced  to  resign. 
His  new  appointment  Is  due  to  his 
advcKacy  of  milder  methods  of  sul>- 
niarlne  warfanv 


abstain  from  torpedoing  merchant  vessels  going  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  or  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  Thus 
the  American  Republic  maj'  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  has 
achieved  a  diplomatic  A-ictory,  and  the  crime  of  the  Lusitania 
may  thus  remain  unpunished.  Germans  themselves  will  one 
day  relate  this  story  with  irony  which  will  be  a  little  heavy,  but 
which,  for  once,  will  not  be  out  of  place." 

Exactly  the  same  \iew-point  is  taken  by  Air.  Edmond  Thery, 
in  the  Paris  Matin,  but  he  believes  that — 

"After  the  torpedoing  of  the  Hesperian  we  do  not  thjnk  that 
President  Wilson,  who  has  given  so  many  proofs  of  ability  and 
good  sense,  will  walk  into  the  rude  trap  that  German  diplomacy 
holds  before  him." 

In  England  also  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  that  the  President 
will  not  accept  anj-thing  short  of  complete  disavowal  and  repa- 
ration, and  The  Westminster  Gazette  says: 

"It  is  little  surprizing  to  be  told  that  the  United  States  will 
not  for  a  moment  accept  any  attempted  justification,  and  that 
Count  Bernstorff's  letter  to  'Aly  dear  Secretary'  is  now  recog- 
nized to  have  been  'only  a  scrap  of  paper.'  Those  who  have 
thought  that  President  Wilson  would  always  be  content  with 
words  now  know  that  they  are  wTong.  Dr.  Dumba  is  a  living 
proof  to  the  contrary,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprized  if  Air. 
Wilson  does  not  show  an  equal  determination  in  the  matter  of 
submarine  policj',  and  in  vindicating  the  'legitimate'  rights  of 
the  United  States  on  the  sea." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  naturally  indignant  at  Mr.  Bal- 


TIRPITZ   IN   A  TENDER   MOMENT. 

This  picture  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  does  not  suggest  the 
"baby-ldUor,"  with  a  taste  for  -piracy  and  murder,"  tliat  the  En- 
glish and  French  papers  assure  us  is  the  clilef  characteristic  of  the 
German  Minister  of  Marine,  tho  it  is  true  that  he  is  an  advocate  of 
tho  vigorous  suljniarine  warfare  wliich  sank  the  Lusitania  with  its 
human  freight  and  whicli  Chancellor  von  Betlimann-Hollweg  has 
forced  him  to  modify  in  consequence  of  American  protasts. 


four's  statement  that  the  submarine  war    is  a  failure,  and    it 
remarks: 

"No  longer  must  the  English  press  be  permitted  to  make 
people  believe  that  the  abandonment  of  a  by  no  means  decisive 
feature  of  submarine  warfare— an  abandonment   to  which   we 
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have  certainly  not  assented  without  compensations — is  due  to 
the  failure  of  our  submarine  campaign.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  informed  President  Wilson  what  principles  will  here- 
aftef  govern  us.  .  .  .  Simply  because  responsible  German 
statesmen  regard  it  useful  to  avoid  a  break  with  the  United 
States  ...  the  First  Lord  of  the  English  Admiralty  considers 
himself  a  victor. 

"The  German  standpoint  in  the  submarine  war,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  England  and  the  United  States,  appears  so  good  to  us 
that  a  statement  from  the  German  side  and  the  publication 
of  a  profit-and-loss  account  would  not  disturb  the  quiet  course 
of  negotiations  with  Washington  and  would  make  a  very  ap- 
propriate rejoinder  to  Mr.  Balfour's  letter." 


INDIAN  SOLDIERS  REBUKE  SEDITION— When  the  news 
reached  the  front  that  Sikhs  had  been  implicated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  in  India,  there  was  great  indignation  among 
the  soldiers  belonging  to  that  race.  They  got  together,  drew  up 
a  manifesto  addrest  to  their  coreligionists  in  India,  and  had  it 
printed  and  circulated  at  their  own  expense.  It  also  appeared 
in  the  Calcutta  Fauji  Akhbar,  a  paper  circulating  among  the 
native  soldiers  of  India,  and  runs: 

"We  hope  that  every  man  of  the  Khalsa  (Sikhs)  knows  that 
it  is  his  highest  duty  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  King-Emperor. 
Now  the  King-Emperor  commands  you  to  be  loyal  subjects  and 
to  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  God  the  virtues  of  truth,  honesty,  and 
faithfulness.  O,  race  of  the  Khalsa,  you  have  made  great 
progress  under  the  British  Government;  gurdivaras  have  been 
built,  schools  founded,  societies  and  conferences  established, 
and  lecturers  appointed.  Workshops  have  been  opened.  You 
have  been  given  sirdarship  and  other  honors.  The  justice- 
loving  Government  has  made  courts  of  law  for  your  use  and 
comfort,  and  has  bestowed  untold  benefits  on  you  and  all  the 
other  people  of  India.  Reflect,  O  Khalsa  brothers,  and  remember 
that  you  have  all  eaten  the  salt  of  the  British  Government,  and 
have  all  been  brought  up  under  its  care.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  given  you  countless  blessings,  and  now,  in  this  time  of 
gi-ievous  war,  it  is  your  turn  to  repay  a  portion  of  your  debt. 
If,  in  your  community,  you  find  a  few  unworthy  sons  of  the  race, 
evil-doers  who  dishonor  the  Sikh  name  by  belittling  the  British 
Government  and  basely  forget  the  claims  of  gratitude,  then 
outcaste  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  the  Khalsa,  or  hand  them 
over  to  a  court  of  law." 


FREEDOM  COMING  TO  RUSSIA'S  JEWS 

IT'S  AN  ILL  WIND  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  out  of 
the  hurricane  that  has  swept  over  the  Jewish  pale  in  Rus- 
sia, bringing  death  and  devastation  in  its  trail,  there  now 
comes  the  still  small  voice  announcing  the  beginnings  of  Jewish 
freedom  in  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.  With  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Jewish  pale  in  German  occupation,  it  has  become  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  for  the  Russian  Government  to  insist  upon 
its  Jewish  subjects  residing  there,  and  so  the  whole  question 
of  freedom  of  residence  has  come  up  for  settlement  at  a  time 
when  the  Russian  people  are  not  only  disposed  but  even  anx- 
ious to  make  concessions  to  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  To  show  how  great  a  change  has  recently  come  over 
Russian  thought  in  this  respect,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the 
well-known  writer  and  dramatist,  Feodor  SoUogub,  once  a  no- 
torious anti-Semite,  who  is  quoted  by  the  Petrograd  Ryelch  as 
denouncing  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  these  terms: 

"What  has  been  done  to  the  Jews  in  Russia  is  an  oppression 
that  reacts  upon  us;  it  demoralizes  our  weaker  brethren  and 
corrupts  our  administration.  More  than  this,  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  draws  upon  us  the  contempt  of  all  cultured 
nations.  What  is  it  all  done  for?  Who  gains  by  it?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  people  nor  the  Russian  Government.  Only  our 
enemies  profit  by  it,  as  they  do  by  every  other  sign  of  the 
obscuration  of  our  political  sense." 

But  even  more  remarkable  is  the  frank  plea  for  bettered  con- 
ditions made  by  an  organ  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Petrograd  Kolokol.  After  pointing  out  that  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion in  Russia  had  never  been  a  matter  of  race  or  religious 
prejudice,  but  was  due  more  to  economic  conditions,  the  Kol- 
okol says  that  these  economic  consideraitions  have  been,  changed 
by  the  war,  and  that  Russia  needs  the  assistance  of  her  Jewish 
subjects : 

"Supremacy  has  passed  from  the  nobility,  from  the  heroes  of 
the  battle-field,  to  the  powers  of  the  counting-house.  .  .  .  The 
Jews  are  the  oldest  people  on  earth;  their  two  greatest  posses- 
sions are  brains  and  gold.  It  matters  not  that  they  have  for- 
gotten their  brilliant  epoch  of  military  heroism,  have  forgotten 
the  magnificent  defense  of  their  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  This  race  has 


FRIGHTFULNESS. 

Von  Tirpitz— "  Boo-hoo!    They  won't  let  me  bo  frightful  any 
more! " 

The  K.USER—"  Never    mind.    Tirpy!     You  can  make  a   'mis- 
take' now  and  again,  and  Bemstorflf  can  apologize." 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


BVl  OCK-S   COME    LP  AGAl.N! 

'The  difference  between  us  and  the  English  is  this:   we  have 
submersible  boats  and  they  have  submersible  dreadnoughts. 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


BOTH   SIDES   TAKE   A  THRUST   AT   EACH    OTHER. 
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learned  to  absorb  the  intricacies  of  international  finance;  it  has 
learned  caution  and  foresight,  and  it  is  organized  into  a  closely 
knit,  active  force.  It  is  a  force,  to  ignore  which,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  present  war,  would  argue  hopeless  political 
blindness. 

"Is  it  not  advantageous  for  Russia  to  throw  into  the  scale 
on  the  Russian  side  the  milliards  of  the  world's  bankers?  Would 
it  not  make  a  tremendous  impression  if  the  whole  of  JewT\' 
were  to  unite  in  the  defense  of  Russia?  In  the  ultimate  issue, 
the  Jewish  question  can  be  sohed  only  on  the  soil  of  Russia, 
where  lives  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  race. 

"The  Government  has  shown  a  desire  to  meet  half-way  all 
the  races  which  inhabit  the  Empire,  but  it  demands  from  the 
Jews  proofs  first,  and  promises  reforms  afterward.  We  advo- 
cate entirely  the  opposite  course,  for  the  efforts  of  the  Jews 
will  only  be  sincere  and  directed  whole-heartedly  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  which  gives  them  shelter  when  they  are  no  longer 
despised  outcasts,  but  real  citizens  of  Russia." 

The  Russian  Government  has  followed  this  advice  and  has 
rempved — at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war — the  two  dis- 
abilities which  prest  most  heavily  on  the  Jewish  people.  The 
London  Morning  Post  publishes  a  telegram  from  the  president 
of  the  International  Commercial  Bank  in  Petrograd,  from  which 
we  learn: 

"First,  Jews  have  received  the  permanent  right  to  sojourn, 
with  right  to  purchase  real  property,  in  all  the  towns  of  Russia, 
capitals  and  Imperial  residential  towns  excepted,  during  the 
fourse  of  the  war. 

"Secondly,  the  rights  of  admission  for  Jews  to  Govern- 
mental scholastic  institutions  have  been  largely  increased. 
These  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  the  principal  de- 
siderata by  Jewish  representatives  whom  I  consulted  here.  Public 
opinion,  legislative  chambers,  and  Government  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  further  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  Jews." 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Morning  Posl  enclosing  this 
telegram,  the  members  of  the  London  branch  of  the  great  Jewish 
financial  house  of  Rothschild  wTite: 


"We  shall  be  truly  grateful  if  you  will  publish  the  telegram 
in  your  paper,  as  this  recognition  bj^  their  Government  of  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  the  Russian  Jews  for  their  country  will  be 
hailed  with  intense  joy  and  gratitude  by  all  their  coreligionists." 

The  chief  financial  organ  of  the  Russian  capital,  the  Petrograd 
Birzheviya  Vedomosti,  hails  the  change  with  enthusiasm  and  asks 
for  even  greater  measures  of  reform: 

"It  is  not  every  one  who  realizes  in  all  its  clearness  the  enor- 
mous significance  the  abolition  of  the  'pale'  has  for  millions  of 
suffering  souls  who  are  expiating  the  guilt,  the  malice,  and  igno- 
rance, egoism,  and  savagery  properly  belonging  to  others.  For 
the  masses  of  Russian  Christians  the  act  of  February  19,  1861, 
was  the  liberation  from  serfdom.  For  our  Jewish  citizens  a  simi- 
lar Uberation  from  thraldom,  in  the  direct  and  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  comes  more  than  half  a  century  later 

"It  is  clear  that  we  must  not  stop  here.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Jews  from  participation  in  the  social,  political,  and  other 
activities  that  make  up  the  Ufe  of  the  country  must  vanish 
with  the  pale." 

The  Yevreiskaya  Nedyelia,  one  of  the  Jewish  papers  in  Petro- 
grad, is  not  quite  so  enthusiastic,  but  remarks  with  e\adent 
satisfaction: 

"A  breach  has  at  last  been  made.  It  is  true  it  is  not  so 
terribly  large,  but  it  is  a  breach  just  the  same.  It  would  be 
madness  to  think  that  when  peace  is  restored  where  the  war- 
storm  now  rages  the  Government  will  succeed  in  plastering  it 
up  and  squeezing  out  into  the  pale  again  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  driven  east  bj-  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  all-destroying  fire  of  w-ar.  Those  who  at  the  time 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  took  advantage  of  Plehve's  cir- 
cular of  April  6,  1904,  have  continued  to  live  outside  the.  pale 
under  its  protection  even  after  the  war." 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  changed  sentiment,  we  learn  from 
cable  dispatches  that  Mr.  Weinstein  has  been  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire — the  first  Jew  to  sit  in 
the  upper  house  of  the  Russian  Parliament.  ,. '-.  -    • 


THE  LITTLE  FATHER. 

TiiK  Co^*sACK — •'  The  Czar  wants  his  beloved  Jews!  " 

Voice  from  the  Crowd — •'  How  docs  he  want  'cm — raw  or  cooked  7  " 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


A  NATION  UNITED. 

Tre  Czah— ••  Who  follows  me  for  Holy 


Russia's  sake! " 
-Punch  (London). 


THK    SITUATION-    IX    HOLY    RUSSIA. 


A  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE  MESSAGE  ACROSS  THE  SEA 


SINCE  BABEL  FELL,  it  may  bo  said,  no  stranger  thing 
has  happened  to  human  speech  than  that  it  should  be 
heard  4,600  miles,  as  were  the  words  of  President  Theodore 
N.  Vail,  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
on  September  29,  over  a  whole  continent  and  half  an  ocean, 
with  absolutely  no  visible  medium  of  transmission.  "It  does 
not  matter  if  for  the  present   such  a  result  is  possible  only 


Island,  Me.,  convinced  the  engineers  of  the  company  that  long- 
distance wireless  telephony  was  indeed  practicable.  They  set  to 
work  at  once,  under  the  direction  of  Engineers  J.  J.  Carty  and 
Lloyd  Espenchied,  and  the  first  news  of  their  success  that  the 
public  received  came  with  the  announcement  of  the  one-sided 
talk  of  President  Vail  to  Engineer  Carty,  from  the  former's  office 
in  New  York  City  by  wire  to  Washington  and  thence  by  wire- 


DR.   H.   HARRINGTON   COX  AND  HIS    •  WALKING   WIRELESS." 


Copyrighted  hy  Uii<ler«'.).>d  &  Ullderwoort,  New  Yurk. 

ANOTHER  WIRELESS  IDEA: 

In  the  first  picture  Dr.  Cox  is  equipped  with  his  wireless-telegraph  machine,  but  might  easily  pass  unsaspected.  The  machine  can  be 
hidden  away  as  easily  in  a  khaki  uniform  as  in  a  business  suit.  In  the  last  picture  the  apparently  aimless  stroller  is  receiving  messages  from  a 
"walking  sending-station  "  at  some  distance  away.    This  method  is  not  a  new  one.  we  are  told,  but  its  possibilities  are  still  undeveloped. 


under  ideal  conditions,"  declares  William  Marconi — whose  own 
plans  for  telephoning  without  wires  across  the  Atlantic  were 
thwarted  by  the  war— and  he  forthwith  predicts  "a  fairly  perfect 
service"  in  the  near  future.  Even  more  optimistic  is  Dr.  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt,  whose  inventions  helped  to  make  Mr.  Vail's 
feat  possible.  "The  time  is  close  at  hand,"  he  says,  "when  it 
will  be  possible  to  talk  half  around  the  world."  And  when  there 
is  added  to  these  hearty  indorsements  of  the  achievement  of  the 
Bell  system  the  assurance  of  Prof.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  of  Columbia 
University,  that  he  has  discovered  a  successful  method  of  re- 
moving static  disturbances  and  obstructions  to  -wireless  teleph- 
ony, the  importance  of  the  New  York -Hawaii  message  is 
manifest.  This  recent  achievement,  we  are  told,  is  the  out- 
growth of  tests  made  only  this  last  spring,  when  the  Bell  tele- 
phone-system arranged  its  first  aerial  conversation  between 
Montauk,  L.  I.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  distance  of  but  250 
miles.  The  decision  to  try  for  a  transcontinental  wireless  was 
reached  when  a  talk  without  wires  from  Montauk  to  St.  Simon's 


less  to  the  latter  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.     Then,  to  quote  the  New  York  Times' s  story: 

"While  over  all  the  world  was  being  flashed  the  news  that 
the  human  voice  had  been  sent  by  wireless  telephony  2,500  miles 
through  the  air — from  Washington  to  California — a  lone  operator 
in  a  frame  hut  at  the  foot  of  a  towering  mast  on  the  shore  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  knew  that  the  human  voice  had  been 
heard  almost  twice  that  distance,  for  he  had  listened  to  words 
spoken  in  Washington,  4,600  miles  away. 

"That  man  was  Lloyd  Espenchied,  an  engineer  for  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  far-off  Pacific  island  by  President  Theodore  N.  Vail  to 
await  the  test,  which  came  as  a  climax  of  more  than  a  year's 
preparation.  Espenchied  carried  with  him  only  a  receiving- 
instrument,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  talk  back  to  the  United 
States  naval  vvireless  station  at  Arlington,  Va.  It  was  hours 
before  he  could  get  wireless-telegraph  connection  with  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  and  tell  J.  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  telephone 
company,  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought." 

The  public  announcement  by  the  American  Telephone   and 
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HEWING  A  PATH  FOR  POWER-TRANSMISSION. 


The  200-foot  swathe,  cut  through  243  miles  of  pinc-forcsts.  scrub-oak,  and  sage-brush,  from  the  Big  Creek  power-houses  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to 
Los  Angeles.    The  cables  shown  carry  1.50.000  volts,  and  are  owned  by  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Company. 


Telegraph  Company  of  the  success  of  its  experiment,  con- 
tinuing from  the  formal  statement  of  the  actual  conversation, 
explains  that — 

"The  distance  over  which  this  -wireless  communication  was 
held  is  greater  than  the  distance  from  Xew  York  to  London, 
Nt".v  York  to  Paris,  or  from  Xew  York  to  many  other  important 
points,  such  as  Romfe,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 

"That  transatlantic  wireless  communication  is  assured  as 
soon  as  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Europe  will  permit  of 
test.'*  from  tliis  country  is  ob\nous  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  send  wireless-telephone  communica- 
tion across  land  than  across  water.  This  wonderful  wireless 
nu'ssago  from  Washington  to  Hawaii  had  to  pass  over  the  widtli 
of  the  entire  United  States  before  it  encountered  the  more  simple 
wireless  conditions  of  sending  over  water." 

The  actual  mechanical  details  are  not  yet  made  public,  but 
I*resident  Vail  gives  us  in  a  press  interview  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work: 

"So  far  as  the  perfection  of  the  wireless  telephone  goes,  there 
ha.s  been  no  new  basic  invention;  merely  a  perfc<'tion  of  the 
sending-  and  receiving-instruments.  Of  course,  in  tlie  perfection 
of  these  delicate  machines  there  have  been  minor  inventions. 
But  the  principle  is  the  transmission  of  sound  by  waves  in  the 
ether.  In  this  the  wireless  telephone  differs  from  the  wireless 
telegraph.  In  the  latter  electric  currents  pass  through  the 
ether  to  the  destination. 

"In  the  wireless  telephone  nothing  more  or  less  has  been 
•lone  than  to  send  messages  precisely  as  they  are  .sent  over 
telei)hone- wires  without  tlie  wires.  By  a  powerful  current,  the 
most  important  factor,  the  vibrations  at  the  sending-station 
are  greatly  magnified.  The  electric-telephone  message  that  left 
Arlington  was  strong  enough  to  run  an  engine;  when  it  was  re- 
ceived it  was  probably  so  weak  that  it  could  be  recorded  only 
by  the  sensitive  receiving-instrument,  which  magnified  the 
sound-waves  precipitated  through  the  ether  so  that  they  coidd 
make  a  record  at  Hawaii.  To  show  that  the  wireless  part  of 
the  message  was  analogous  to  the  wire  part,  the  message  I  sent 
to  Mare  Island  was  carried  to  Washington  by  wire,  there  thro\\Ti 
out  by  wip'  ■  '  cl  pirkod  up  again  on  a  wire  at  Mare  Island 

before  it  w  1  by  Mr.  Carty." 

The  scoi>e  of  the  wireless  telephone  is  apparently  limited,  and 
will  always  be  so.     Chief  Engineer  Carty  explains  that — 

"At  certain  times  of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  summer, 
static  conditions  will  make  it  uncertain.  Static  interference  is 
one  of  the  things  we  know  ven.'  little  about,  and  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  to  be  solved.     We  are  going  after  it. 

"The  number  of  calls  that  can  be   handled   simultaneously 


on  the  wireless  telephone  is  limited,  but  for  emergency-use  on 
long  distances  it  %\ill  be  invaluable,  and  for  use  in  limited  areas 
it  should  prove  a  great  boon." 

The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Companj-,  rivals  of  the 
successful  companj-  in  the  attempt  to  perfect  a  wireless  tele- 
phone, share  the  belief  of  the  engineers  of  the  Bell  system  that 
wireless  telephonj'  -niU  never  displace  the  present  instrument. 
As  their  Vice-President,  Edward  J.  Xally,  remarks: 

"My  engineers  have  gone  deeply  into  the  question  of  replacing 
wire  lines  with  the  wireless,  and  they  have  decided  that  will  not 
be  done.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  conceived  thai  the  wire 
system  of  a  city  could  be  replaced  by  wireless,  but  the  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  the  trunk  lines  could  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  each  city  would  have  a  great  wireless  station  connecting 
with  another  great  wireless  station  in  another  city.  I  do  not 
beheve  this  will  be  done.  In  the  second  place,  the  wireless  tele- 
phone will  not  prove  reliable,  as  the  wireless  telegraph  has  not 
always  proved  reliable. 

"But  the  wireless  telephone  will  render  service  where  wires 
could  never  reach.  Ships  can  talk  to  one  another,  places  which 
could  ne\er  be  reached  by  wires  for  physical  reasons  will  be 
put  within  range  of  easy  communication.  The  -wireless  tele- 
phone adds  to  the  wire  telephone,  but  does  not  take  its  place." 


SCHOOL  EPIDEMICS— Xot  many  years  ago,  says  The 
Nurse  (Jamestown,  X.  Y.,  October),  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
was  welcomed  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  as  affording 
the  luxury  of  a  vacation.  To  close  the  school,  quarantine  the 
houses  in  which  the  disease  was  discovered,  and  let  the  youngsters 
play  together  imtil  other  children  "came  down"  and  were  quar- 
antined, was  the  usual  procediu-e.     But: 

"Science  now  tells  us  that  the  most  dangerous  time  for  the 
spreading  of  some  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  just  before  the 
child  feels  that  he  is  ill;  that  is,  when  he  begins  to  feel  a  little 
sore  throat  and  has  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  At  this  time  the 
germs  are  most  numerous  and  most  active.  The  modem 
method  of  handling  an  epidemic  places  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility upon  the  school-nm-se  or  school-physician.  There  is  much 
less  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  with  the  children  under 
supervision  in  the  schoolroom  than  when  they  are  running  at  will 
in  the  streets.  By  careful  examination  the  school-nurse  can 
recognize  the  approach  of  the  disease  much  earlier  than  can  the 
parents.  During  epidemics  it  is  -wise  to  keep  children  away  from 
Sunday-school  and  mo\ing-pictm-e  shows,  but  in  general  it  is 
much  safer  to  keep  them  in  day-school  imder  the  super\i3ion  of 
physicians  or  nurse-inspectors." 
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EVERYTHING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

Is  THE  ENERGY  that  is  stored  up  in  fuel  and  in  falling 
water  to  be  applied  everywhere  through  the  agency  of 
electricity?  And  is  such  application  to  supersede  that  of 
the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals?  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  tendency  now  seems  in  this  direction.  We  are 
generating  more  elec- 
tricity, day  by  day,  and 
we  are  carrying  it  to 
greater  distances  and 
applying  it  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways,  at  a 
less  cost.  As  Frederick 
Todd  puts  it  under  the 
above  title  in  The 
World's  Work  (New 
York,  October),  old 
King  Coal  is  still  king, 
but  he  is  no  longer  au- 
tocrat of  all  the  indus- 
tries. Electricity  is  his 
powerful  rival,  attack- 
ing his  supremacy  in 
the  realms  of  heat,  light, 
and  power  with  growing 
success.  FamiUar  as 
electricity  is,  "few  real- 
ize the  imminence  of  its 
approach  to  universal 
dominion  in  the  work 
of  the  world,  from  the 
mightiest  tasks  of  engi- 
neering to  the  humblest 
chores  of  home."  Mr. 
Todd  goes  on: 

"  In  a  spacious  cham- 
ber painted  dead  black, 
which  is  part  of  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  elec- 
trical works  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  there  is  a 
huge  piece  of  apparatus 
that  is  at  once  typical  of 
the  whole  electrical  in- 
dustry to-day  and  a 
prophecy  of  what  it 
will  be  to-morrow.  It 
is  the  greatest  'step- 
up  transformer'  in  the 
world,  built  as  an  ex- 
periment and  capable 
of  changing  ordinary 
current  as  it  is  received 
from  the  generating- 
plant  into  an  intensely 
concentrated  outflow 
that  has  the  awful  potentiality  of  750,000  volts.  Along  properly 
constructed  transmission-lines,  this  enormous  transformer  could 
deliver  its  power  a  thousand  miles  away. 

"The  significance  of  this  experiment  is  this:  that  with  trans- 
mission-lines less  than  a  thousand  miles  long,  current  can  be  run 
from  the  known  sources  of  cheap  power  to  reach  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 

"Take  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  see  how  the  net- 
work of  great  distribution-systems  is  already  growing  over  it. 
In  the  South,  five  States— North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee— have  a  thick  overgrowth  of 
high-power  transmission-lines,  the  cables  of  eight  systems  with 
physical  interconnection,  so  that  energy  from  a  score  of  hydro- 
electric plants,  helped  out  by  some  steam-turbine  stations,  flows 
through  the  combined  system  to  the  section  that  needs  the 
energy  most.  The  Southern  Power  Company,  with  1,300  miles 
of  transmission-lines,  is  already  furnishing  the  drive  for    150 


Courtosy  u£  tlie  New  i'ork  Edison  Cuiiipaiiy. 

WHERE  ELECTRICITY  REIGNS. 

A  view  of  electrically  lighted  New  York,  showing  electric  cranes  at  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  with  the  illuminated  Singer  Building  towering  above. 


cotton-mills.  At  the  western  end  of  this  Southern  intercon- 
nected zone  two  new  developments  now  approaching  completion 
will  soon  be  joined,  it  is  said,  and  then  the  copper  of  a  great 
arterial  system  will  be  continuous  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi. 

"There  is  a  similar  situation  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Four 
important  companies  with  long  transmission-lines  are  in  physical 
touch  and  another  company  has  1,2C0  miles  of  big  cable.     Drawn 

in  over  the  surface  of 
the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah,  and  Nevada,  is 
a  thinner  crisscross  of 
high-power  lines  that  do 
not  come  into  touch  but 
are  growing  toward  each 
other  like  the  ice  crys- 
tals on  freezing  water. 

"A  great,  intricate, 
and  fine-spun  spider- 
web  encircles  Chicago, 
and  there  is  much  dis- 
connected network  over 
the  whole  State  of 
Illinois,  over  eastern 
Iowa  and  eastern  Mis- 
souri, and  over  western 
Indiana.  Pennsylvania 
and  the  eastern  edge  of 
Ohio  are  largely  criss- 
crossed. There  is  a 
fan-shapedgrowthabout 
New  York  City,  a  fairly 
heavy  shading  with  Bos- 
ton as  a  center,  and 
smaller  netting  around 
other  New  England 
cities.  New  Jersey  is 
almost  eompletelj'^ 
covered  by  big  and  Httle 
wires  fed  from  half  a 
dozen  power  -  houses. 
From  western  New 
York  a  network  fed  by 
trunk-lines  leading  out 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
by  smaller  hydroelectric 
stations  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Adirondacks,  ex- 
tends clear  along  the 
Mohawk  River  to  the 
Hudson. 

"In  the  South  and  far 
West  and  in  upper  New 
York  and  the  vicinage 
of  the  great  Keokuk 
Dam  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  supply  pour- 
ing along  the  arteries  is 
mainly  from  water-pow- 
er plants.  Elsewhere  it 
comes  from  steam-tur- 
bine stations.  Other 
States  are  >vell  covered 
by  more  or  less  exten- 
sive local  systems  that 
in  many  cases  cover  considerable  rural  districts  and  sell  electricity 
at  cheap  enough  rates  to  attract  much  industrial  and  agricultu- 
ral consumption.  There  is  the  fine  wire  nearly  everywhere. 
Construction  of  the  arterial  transmission-lines  would  weld  it 
all  together  into  zones. 

"Fifteen  hydroelectric  developments,  including  several  that 
are  groups  of  small  stations,  are  described  in  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Progress  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  as  having  been  just  completed,  in  course  of 
construction,  or  definitely  planned.  Thej'  are  going  forward 
with  the  expectation  of  an  ultimate  generation  of  2,390,500 
horse-power  whenever  they  reach  their  full  capacity. 

"The  ultimate  development  of  cheap  power  comprehends 
more  than  the  harnessing  of  waterfalls.  There  are  other  sourges 
of  extremely  low-cost  energy,  much  of  which  is  going  to  waste 
now,  but  that  will  be  used  very  soon.  Experts  say  that  the 
coking  industry  in   Pennsylvania  produces  and   now   throws 
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away  gas  enough  to  generate  between  50  million  and  100  million 
horse-power  of  electricity.  Mountains  of  culm  and  coal-dirt 
at  the  mines  can  l>e  utilized  in  especially  designed  power-houses. 
The  l>est  coal  may  be  turned  into  current  economically  right  at 
the  mine  also.  A  coking  company,  an  electric-development 
company,  and  a  lea^ling  railroad  company  have  l>een  in  a  tliree- 
cornered  negotiation  over  the  possibility  of  turning  gas  into 
j)o\ver  and  using  if  in  part  for  hauling  trains.  An  important 
I)ublic-utility  corp<»rution  in  Penn.sylvania  lia,s  already  built 
and  put  into  commission  a  large  power-house  among  the  mines 
of  an  affiliated  company  and  is  generating  electricity  from  culm 
that  was  regarded  as  worse  than  worthless  a  few  years  ago." 

Economical  generation,  however,  is  quite  as  important  as 
cheap  sources  of  power.  There  is  great  waste  from  the  enforced 
idleness  of  vast  plants,  which  are  now  working,  on  an  average, 
only  eight  hours  a  day — just  one-third  of  the  time.  To  mend 
this,  it  is  proposed  to  foster  "day  and  night  u.se"  of  the  current. 
As  an  instance  of  what  this  means  we  are  told  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Lake  County,  111.     Saj's  Mr.  Todd : 

"There  had  been  ten  towns  with  electricity  at  night  only  and 
twelve  with  no  service  at  all.  After  the  combination  of  the  local 
concerns  into  the  larger  .system,  there  were  twenty  towns  having 
service  day  and  night  and  si.xty-eight  farms  along  the  transmission 
lines  using  current  for  light  and  power;  the  cost  of  producing 
the  current  had  V)een  cut  in  two. 

"The  same  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  everywhere  over  the 
Ignited  States.  There  is  much  consolidation  of  small  systems 
into  larger  ones.  Local  cijinpanies  are  e.xtending  their  service 
into  surrounding  suburV)s  and  country.  All  are  catering  to 
new  kinds  of  business.  The  latest  census  report  showed 
that  the  horse-power  of  all  electric  motors  in  the  country  had 
increased  tenfold  in  a  decade.  It  is  now  increasing  much  more 
rapidly 

"Experts  estimate  that  95  per  cent,  of  new  power-installa- 
tions of  ever>'  kiml  in  nianufa<"turing  is  now  electric.  There  is 
a  large  use  of  current  in  c-oal-mining.  It  is  beginning  to  show 
in  the  steel  ind.ustry.  There  has  come  to  be  a  big  employment  of 
electricity  in  agriculture,  to  the  extent  that  electric  and  farm- 
1ooI-ma<'hinery  makers  are  cooperating  in  the  designing  and 
making  of  electrified  farm-nuwhinery.  On  the  Pacific  Slope 
and  in  the  Northwest,  'electric  irrigatiim,"  the  pumping  of  water 
from  wells  an<l  subterranean  streams,  is  rivaling  irrigation  with 
water  diverted  from  streams.  The  farmers  get  the  power  very 
cheaply  for  use  at  night, -exclusively.  But  all  over  the  country, 
motors  are  ai)pearing  for  general  i)urposes  on  farms,  and  electric 
companies  are  reat-hing  out  for  the  farmers'  custom. 

"  F^.lectri«-ity  for  cooking,  and  even  for  housewarming,  is  coming 
in.  .Many  companies  sell  (•urrent  at  spe<'ijil  rates  for  cooking- 
ranges.  In  the  Northwest,  the  sale  of  current  for  heating  whole 
hous4's  is  a.ssuming  respectable  proportions.  There  are  especial 
•fonomies  in  the  general  use  of  ele<'tricity  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants for  c(M)king  and  heating  that  form  the  basis  of  a  campaign 
for  that  business. 

"lee-making  as  a  by-product,  for  putting  the  machinery  to 
use  at  night,  is  common  in  the  South,  and  is  l>eing  tried  by  com- 
imnies  everywhere,  altho  the  sale  of  jiowcr  to  existing  plants  is 
preferred.  Nearly  every  new  hydroele<'tric  company's  charter 
hiis  in  it  a  provision  authorizing  it  to  engage  in  eleclnK-luniical 
[nanufiwturc,  the  utilization  of  almospiicric  nitrogen  in  making 
nitrogen-<-ompounds  being  siH-cifically  mentioned  in  many." 

But  the  biggest  job  that  electricity  has  before  it  is  the  cap- 
ture of  the  country's  transportation.  Steam-locomotives  now 
develop  .'A)  million  ln)rse-power,  nearly  half  of  that  used  in  the 
country.  How  will  electrification  come?  It  has  started  already, 
Mr.  Todd  tells  us,  with  1.7"»0  miles  of  main-line  track  already 
equipped,  IKK)  miles  definitely  decided  on  or  under  way,  and 
1.000  miles  seriously  cont<'mplated.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  he  thinks,  that  railroads  will  change  over  to  electricity 
rapidly  from  now  on.     He  says: 

"Exi>crts  \  ary  in  their  c^iiniatcs  of  the  steam-railro.nl  ^  age 
that,  through  <lensity  of  traflic  and  d<-mand  for  increased  •  ,  i  .,.  ity, 
I'ould  well  use  electricity  now.  Some  say  25, (KK)  miles,  others  go 
as  high  as  l(K),(KK)  out  of  the  2.">0.(KK)  total  mileage  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chief  hindrance  to  electrification  now  is  the  capital 
expenditure  required.  But  as  one  road  electrifies,  another  will 
have  to  follow,  just  as  the  building  of  monumental  terminal 


structures  has  had    a    vogue    quite   regardless    of    economical 

considerations 

"Electrical  engineers  look  forward  to  the  big  wave  of  electrifi- 
cation as  coming  in  unison  with  a  big  development  of  the  system 
of  distribution  of  cheap  power  in  extensive  zones.  All  the 
railroads  crossing  a  circle  two  hundred  miles  in  diameter  would 
together  give  a  market  for  energy  measured  in  millions  of  horse- 
power, in  almost  continuous  demand,  because  transportation 
on  the  standard  roads  moves  with  great  steadiness.  And  so 
it  would  pay  to  stretch  the  great  transmission-lines  for  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  soiirces  of  cheap  power." 


GLASS-FAMINE  IN  BRITAIN 

/I  MONO  THE  BY-PRODUCTS  of  the  present  European 
/-\  "unpleasantness"  is  the  shortage  of  glass  in  Great 
-*-  -*-  Britain,  already  alluded  to  briefly  in  these  columns. 
For  many  years,  in  common  with  other  countries,  she  has 
largely  depended  upon  Germany  and  Austria  for  several  varie- 
ties of  glass  used  in  optical  apparatus.  Thus  the  Jena  glass — 
a  product  with  a  high  "antidispersion"  coefficient — was,  before 
the  war,  imported  from  Germany.  In  England  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  the  pure  barium  compounds  necessary  for  its  manufacture. 
Jena  glass  was  discovered  after  years  of  costly  experiments,  and 
the  Government  subsidized  the  firm  engaged  in  the  work  when 
its  financial  resources  were  exhausted.  Says  a  writer  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  (London): 

"The  amount  of  this  glass  required  in  the  optical  trade  of  the 
world  being  comparatively  limited,  it  is  not  commercially  possi- 
ble for  an  English  firm  to  undertake  its  manufacture  unless  it 
receive  adequate  guaranties,  for  any  attempt  to  compete  with 
Jena  would  be  successfully  met  by  price-cutting.  The  absence 
of  the  necessary  technical  education,  the  want  of  protection, 
and,  it  is  said,  the  vexatious  interference  of  trade-union  officials, 
have  made  it  impossible  for  British  firms  to  compete  Math 
Germany,  and  the  manufacture  of  high-class  glass  has  been 
driven  out  of  this  country.  The  same  circumstances  killed  the 
home-production  of  chemical-glass  apparatus,  which,  before  the 
war,  was  imported  from  Bohemia." 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  British  Science 
Gild  appointed  committees  to  investigate  these  questions. 
The  reports  show  that  the  supply  of  optical  glass  for  most 
purposes  is  sufficient.  Chance  Bros.,  of  Birmingham,  having 
quadrupled  their  plant.  With  regard  to  the  special  grades  of 
glass  used  in  photographic  and  microscopic  lenses,  the  outlook 
is  not  so  promising.     To  quote  further: 

"The  variety  of  English  glasses  offered  is  insufficient  for  the 
most  recently  designed  optical  systems.  Thus,  while  the  leading 
English  firm  listed  only  thirty  types  of  glass,  the  chief  German 
firm  offered  and  actually  stocked  seventy  types.  The  Gild 
l)ointed  out  the  lack  of  facihties  for  research  upon  the  manu- 
fac-fure  of  optical  glass,  and  suggested  as  immediately  necessary 
an  investigation  to  discover  a  refractory  lining  for  the  melting 
'pot'  which  would  resist  at  fusion  temperatures  the  action  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  glass-mixtures,  and  would  leave  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  pot  uncontaminated  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  Gild  regards  the  proAision  of  adequate  facilities  for  educa- 
tion in  technical  optics  as  a  national  want,  and  states  that  at 
present  they  are  quite  inadequate.  The  second  committee— 
that  which  investigated  the  provision  of  glass-apparatus  for 
educational  purposes— reported  that  the  efforts  made  since  the 
outl>reak  of  hostiUties  have  been  attended  wth  satisfactory 
results  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  products.  But,  in  the 
ab.sence  of  any  promise  of  protection  after  peace  has  been  signed, 
British  manufat'turers  are  disinclined  to  expend  the  capital 
nec-essar>'  to  establish  a  new  industry,  insomuch  as  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  undersold  by  dumped  goods  in  the 
British  market  when  normal  trade-conditions  are  reestablished. 
The  Gild  has  V)een  informed  that  this  fear  has  acted  as  a  strong 
deterrent  to  British  glass-manufacturers  contemplating  the 
production  of  scientific  glass-apparatus.  The  Gild  has  written 
to  S60  educational  authorities,  and  about  70  per  cent,  have 
promised,  as  far  as  possible,  to  buv  onlv  British-made  glass- 
apparatus  during  the  wa-  and  for  a  period  of  three  years  after 
Its  conclusion." 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  FAT 

ONE  OF  THE  RECENT  CONQUESTS  of  modern  medi- 
cine is  the  application  of  remedial  measures  for  obesity. 
"The  time  is  approaching,"  says  Dr.  William  Brady 
in  The  Illuslraled  World  (Chicago,  October),  "when  no  one  will 
grow  fat  unless  he  is  looking  for  an  easy  job  with  a  side-show." 
People  are  too  stout  mainly  for  two  reasons,  Dr.  Bi'ady  tells  us. 
The  first  is  that  they  eat  too  much  and  exercise  too  little.  The 
second,  which  is  more  important,  is  that  there  is  some  defect 
in  their  oxidation  apparatus — -some  failure  of  certain  of  the 
ductless  glands.  Thus,  in  young  persons  obesity  is  often  at- 
tributable to  deficient  secretion  in  the  pituitary  gland,  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Such  persons  have  an  abnormally  powerful 
"sweet-tooth";  but  reducing  the  consumption  of  sweets  will 
not  cure  the  obesity.  For  normal  individuals.  Dr.  Brady  says, 
sugar  is  a  good,  digestible  food,  and  a  natural  fondness  for  it, 
as  in  healthy  children,  does  not  cause  obesity  or  indigestion. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  most  common  type  of  obesity  is  merely  a  matter  of 
excessive  intake  of  fuel  coupled  with  plain  laziness.     Let  us 


roast,  or  shiver — should  be  the  rule.  If  there  is  any  heart-trouble 
the  walks  must  he  carefully  graduated  by  the  medical  attendant, 
according  ta  the  heart's  efficiency.  Room-gymnastics  are  more 
particularly  adapted  to  the  reduction  of  excessive  fat-deposits 
about  the  hips,  back,  and  abdomen. 

"Another  very  efficacious  measure  is  fasting.  After  all,  a 
three-  or  four-day  fast  is  no  great  strain  upon  the  fat  man,  for 
he  is  literally  stuffed  with  good  nourishment  which  will  tide  him 
over  safely.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  away  from  that  fool 
notion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  skip  a  meal  or  several  meals  now 
and  then.  The  human  stomach,  like  most  other  useful  pieces  of 
machinery,  is  none  the  worse  for  a  rest  once  in  a  while;  in  fact, 
the  whole  metabolism  gets  a  better  grip  on  duty  after  a  brief 
fast.     Of  course  this  is  a  matter  for  medi(!al  supervision,  too. 

"Since  cold  water  increases  the  secTetion  of  gastric  juice  when 
taken  at  meal-time,  the  obese  with  an  abnormal  appetite  should 
deny  himself  this  boon  of  the  dyspeptic;  a  small  drink  of  hot 
water  half  an  hour  before  the  meal  is  preferable,  if  fluid  must  be 
taken.  Anemic  obesity  is  certainly  made  worse  by  much  water- 
drinking;  plethoric  obesity  may  be  improved  by  water-drinking." 

One  good  scheme  of  reducing  weight.  Dr.  Brady  informs  his 
readers,  is  to  eat  but  one  kind  of  food  at  a  meal,  altho  this  is 
not  advisable,  he  says,  for  anemics,  nor  for  any  one  in  poor 
health.  By  taking  a  little  fat  food  it  is  easier  to  get  along  with  a 
minimum  of  starches  and  sugars.     Dr.  Brady  recommends  crisp 


CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  FATNESS 


A  heavy  meal  he  doesn't  need,  and  a  nap  that  keeps  him  from  exercising  and  working  off  the  extra  energy  he  has  absorbed,  are  significant  steps 
in  the  progress  toward  obesity,  but  as  long  as  he  is  wiUing  to  exercise  he  may  hope  to  retain  some  semblance  of  a  normal  figure. 


hasten  to  add  that  laziness  means,  in  this  indictment,  lack 
of  real  exercise;  as  a  rule,  the  unfortunate  doesn't  know  how 
to  play 

"As  long  as  a  fat  man  (or  woman)  is  still  ready  to  play,  even 
if  he  feels  that  he  is  making  a  monkey  of  himself,  there  is  hope. 
When  he  reaches  the  point  where  he  hesitates  to  get  down  and 
roll,  to  turn  somersaults,  or  at  least  try  valiantly  to  act  the  part 
of  undignity,  he  is  a  fat  man  for  keeps,  diet  or  no  diet. 

"Some  obese  individuals  are  anemic,  short  of  blood,  while 
others  are  plethoric,  damned  with  too  much  blood.  Anemic 
obesity  develops,  frequently,  during  periods  of  enforced  rest,  as 
after  operations,  typhoid  fever,  fractures,  or  other  confining- 
disability.  Victims  of  incipient  tuberculosis  sometimes  develop 
anemic  obesity  from  rest  and  forced  feeding  carried  to  extremes. 

"In  plethoric  obesity  the  subject  is  generally  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  and,  for  a  time,  rather  proud  of  his  hearty  good 
health.  Somehow  we  plutocratic  Americans  imagine  a  small 
'bay  window'  and  a  couple  of  chins  go  very  well  wath  the  florid 
cheeks  of  plethoric  obesity,  the  minute,  dilated  blood-vessels  of 
the  face  that  should  serve  as  a  warning-signal  of  approaching 
arteriosclerosis   [arterial  hardening] 

"Life-insurance  companies,  unromantic  corporations  as  they 
are,  rather  smile  upon  10  to  20  per  cent,  overweight  in  young 
persons,  but  coldly  do  they  receive  an  applicant  over  thirty  who 
boasts  of  more  tissue  than  he  ought  to  be  carrying  around. 

"Muscular  exercise  is  the  natural  draft  for  .the  oxidation 
process,  the  physiological  accelerator  of  the  vital  fire  which  must 
be  kept  burning  freely  in  order  to  p/event  or  remove  piled-up 
fuel.     For  the  average  individual  four  miles  a  day — rain,  shine, 


bacon  as  one  of  the  most  digestible,  satisfying  forms  of  fat  to 
eat.  Fresh  green  vegetables  which  grow  above  ground,  ex- 
cepting beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  are  necessary  in  the  diet,  and 
bread,  too,  with  very  little  butter.  Lean  meat  may  be  taken 
once  or  twice  a  day  when  other  items  are  limited,  especially  by 
the  anemic  obese.     The  doctor  then  sounds  a  warning: 

"There  are  many  cases  of  obesity  in  which  brilliant  results  are 
obtained  by  administering  thyroid  extract.  These  cases  differ 
from  other  kinds  of  excess  weight  as  honey  does  from  molasses; 
yet  the  United  States  Public  Health  authorities  found  it  neces- 
sary recently  to  issue  a  warning  to  the  public  against  the  many 
alleged  antifat  nostrums  sold  to  the  public  by  mail-order  con- 
cerns, because  of  the  thyroid  extract  present  in  the  'perfectly 
harmless'  formulas.  Administered  by  a  physician  in  appro- 
priate cases,  thyroid  extract  may  prove  wonderfully  beneficial, 
but  he  who  monkeys  wth  such  a  potent  poison  on  his  own 
responsibility  courts  worse  evils  than  he  dreams  of. 

"Alcohol  is  bad  medicine  for  the  obese  subject,  because  it 
depresses  the  physiological  activity  of  the  ductless  glands, 
and  because  it  is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  oxidized,  instead  of  the 
stored-up  tissue,  thus  tending  to  preserve  the  fat  already  present. 

"Massage  and  various  baths  are  sometimes  of  value  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  who  are  obese,  not  to  reduce  weight,  but 
to  meet  other  requirements  of  the  individual's  altered  metabol- 
ism. Any  method  or  system  of  treatment  for  obesity  which 
does  not  at  the  same  time  improve  or  at  least  preserve  the  general 
health  is  bad  and  should  be  avoided." 


HINDENBURG  IN  WOOD  AND  IRON 


A  BERLIN  DISPATCH  declares  that  General  von  Hinden- 
hurg's  sixty-«ighth  birthday,  on  October  2,  was  eele- 
^  hruted  in  that  city  by  a  novel  ceremony.  There  has 
just  iK'cn  erected  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Reichstag  a  huge 
wooden  statue  of  the  successful  general  into  which  his  admirers 
are  to  drive  nails.  The  fund  from  the  purchase  of  nails  in  gold, 
silver,  and  iron  is  to  go  to- 
ward rehabilitating  Kast  Prus- 
sia. On  his  birtliday  1,000 
<-hildren  drov^e  nails  into  the 
"Iron  Hindenburg."  We  have 
already  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Vienna  has  made  use 
of  a  similar  statue  and  cere- 
mony. The  expedient  of  thus 
lionoring  a  successful  public 
figure  does  not  impress  with 
.seriousness  non-Teutonic  na- 
tions, and  both  in  script  and 
pencil  they  have  registered 
their  impression.  The  Dutch, 
as  our  cartoon  shows,  sees 
Hindenburg  as  a  Gulliver 
swarmed  over  by  a  lot  of 
I)igmy  people.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  in  The  Illustrated 
Loudon  Acics  and  the  New 
York  Ainfriran,  thinks  that 
"Marshal  v(m  Hindenburg  is 
being  badly  treated": 

"Ho  is  a  very  able  com- 
mander; and  tlio  he  has  failed 
in  his  imj)(>rtai)l  purj)os(>  of 
«'nvelopingthe  Russian  armies, 
he  broke  the  first  Russian  ad- 
vance in  the  great  victory  of 
Tatinciihiirg,  and  his  second 
siege  of  Warsaw  has  been  suc- 
cessful, so  far  as  the  town  is 
con<-erne(I.  F  really  do  not 
see  why  lie  should  have  nails 
knocked  into  him.  But  it 
seems  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  are  jxisitively  jjaying 
money  for  the  pleasiu-e  of 
hammering  little  spikes  into 
his  waistcoat  or  the  nape  of 
his  neck.      He  stands  opposite 

the  lieiehstag  buildings  in  one  of  the  principal  open  i)la<-..s 
of  Berlin.  His  face  is  said  to  be  serious;  as  well  it  nuiy  be 
imder  sueh  an  expt'rience.  His  eyes  have  'a  far-away  look,' 
••xpressive  of  a  wish  to  be  in  some  quiet  place  at  tlie  front', 
with  nothing  but  bullets  to  make  holes  in  him.  He  is  made  of 
wood.  He  weighs  twenty  tons.  There  is  room  on  liim  for  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  nails.  excUnling  liis  s.-rious  face; 
for  the  most  eager  of  the  idolaters  are  apparently  warned  to  keep 
ofT  his  fjwe.  Yet  the  moral  pathos  of  the  serious  and  far-away 
look  would  surely  be  accentuated  by  a  nail  standing  out  hori- 
zontally from  the  exm-t  tip  of  the  nose.  Kspecially  if  it  were 
what  we  call  a  French  nail.  I  do  not  altogether  understand  the 
i-alculations  al>out  his  size;  for  the  report  says  the  head  is  four 
feet  long  and  one  of  the  boots  big  enough  to  hide  ten  men.  Surely 
this  distinguished  soldier  has  not  got  a  foot  five  times  as  big 
as  his  head.  They  may  be  wading-boots  almost  up  to  his 
waist,  in  compliment  to  his  really  dexterous  use  of  the  lakes  and 
pools  of  East  Prussia.     But  even  theu  the  ten  men  woulil  have  to 


stand  on  one  another's  heads.  My  first  impression,  as  I  have 
suggested,  was  that  thej'  were  pitching  into  Hindenburg.  I 
thought  they  stuck  nails  in  the  wooden  image  as  the  witches 
stuck  pins  in  a  waxen  image.  But  I  gather,  with  slow  but 
growing  wonder,  that  it  is  meant  as  a  compliment;  and  I  can 
not  think  it  a  happy  compliment  to  make  the  poor  man's  head 
out  of  wood,  and  to  make  it  so  very  small  in  comparison  with 

his  unfortunate  feet." 


BEHLIN  CELEBHATING   HINDENBURG 

By  a  colossal  statue  In  wood  erected  in  the  Konigsplatz.    Nails  to  bo 
driven  Into  it  will  Ik»  sold  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  Ix-neflt  of  East  Prussia. 


Mr.  Chesterton  used  to  level 
his  clever  shafts  in  peace-times 
at  various  classes  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Now  he  lets 
the  Germans  have  them.  He 
seizes  this  incident,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  chance  to  explain 
what  is  meant  when  the  Prus- 
sian is  called  a  "barbarian": 

"I  make  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  can  not  under- 
stand how  people  with  so 
manj'  motor-cars  and  chemi- 
cal smells  can  truly  be  called 
barbarians.  They  are  bar- 
barians in  this  vital  sense, 
that  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
all  their  efforts  in  motoring 
or  chemistrj'  is  an  inadequate 
and  inhuman  outcome.  It  is 
not  worthy  even  of  the  miser- 
able men  who  make  it;  just 
as  even  a  Sandwich-Islander 
is  generally  better  -  looking 
than  the  fetish  he  chips  out 
of  a  stone  or  tree.  The  fruit 
of  their  labors  is  an  unripe 
and  a  sour  fruit.  Even  when 
their  fighting  has  a  sort  of 
unconscious  dignity,  their  vic- 
tory is  always  undignified.  Of 
this  truth  we  have  an  excel- 
lent allegory  in  the  wooden 
Hindenburg  and  the  real  Hin- 
denburg. The  real  Hinden- 
burg who  has  failed  is  a  much 
more  respectable  figure  than 
the  imaginary  Hindenburg 
who  has  triumphed.  Granted 
that  their  hero  is  admirable, 
it  is  exactly  in  the  admiration 
that  they  fail.  The  colossal 
human  crescent  with  horns 
.  sweeping  from  Servia  to  the 

Baltic  lias  really  something  that  impresses  the  imagination,  like 
Islam  and  Napoleon  and  the  great  movements  that  have  made 
history.     And  then  they  heave  up  a  lumbering  wooden  doll 

drest  in  tin  tacks 

"The  victory  of  Germany  is  the  victory  of  the  second  rate. 
The.  misunderstanding  with  Germany  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Germans  think  it  is  the  first  rate.  Thoughtless  people  think 
the  Kaiser  is  a  subtle  blasphemer,  sneering  at  his  own  professions 
of  peace.  Brainless  people  think  he  is  a  pious  fanatic  holding 
himself  as  an  instrument  of  Heaven.  He  is  not  deep  enough  to 
be  either  of  these;  he  is  a  second-rate  politician.  .  .  .  The  deep 
and  real  irritation  which  people  so  different  as  the  French,  the 
I  oles,  and  the  Servians  feel  against  the  Germans  is  largely  an 
irritation  against  this  underbred  cleverness.  It  is  the  anger  of 
people  who  have  had  tragedies  against  a  people  that  has  never 
had  anything  but  melodramas.  The  Germans  will  only  be  ad- 
ding to  their  numberless  mistakes  if  thev  treat  this  as  an  arti- 
ficial feeung  and  a  mere  fruit  of  this  war." 
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PEACE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  GERMAN 
PROFESSORS 

EX-MAYOR  McCLELLAN  recently  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  following  his  return  from 
Europe,  that  the  party  in  Germany  favoring  "annexa- 
tion," in  the  event  of  Germany's  winning  the  war,  is  quite 
in  the  minority.  It  consists,  he  says,  of  "what  we  would  call 
the  'interests,'  who,  having  vast  capital  at  their  disposal,  are 
able  to  make  a  showing  which  seems  to  be  disproportionate  to 
their  actual  strength."  They  are  led  by  what  is  called  "the 
'Elrupp  crowd'  and  the  chief  agrarians,  and  include  practically 
all  the  leading  industrials  and  landowners  in  the  Empire." 
Over  against  these  are  the  "  antiannex- 
ationists,"  which  "include  most  of  the 
Army,  the  non-industrial  middle  class, 
the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  and,  if 
rumor  be  correct,  the  Chancellor,  and 
— the  Kaiser."  Just  where  in  this 
classification  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  college  professors  would  be 
hard  to  determine  had  not  they  them- 
selves recently  issued  a  memorial  on 
the  subject  of  Germany's  peace  terms. 
We  touched  on  this  subject  in  our 
issue  of  September  11,  quoting  from 
the  Berner  Tagwacht;  but  since  then 
the  Bern  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  has  furnished  En- 
glish readers  with  the  full  text  of 
this  famous  memorial.  In  that  we 
see  Germany  taking  a  high  stand  as 
Europe's  liberator  from  the  English 
yoke.     Thus: 

"Our  best  ally  against  England's 
influence  in  the  world  is  the  liberty 
which  we  shall  bring  to  all  by  fighting 
for  our  own  liberation  from  the  yoke 
England  has  imposed.  We  must  not, 
like  the  English,  dominate  the  world 
in  our  own  interests;  but  to  attain 
our  own  gi-eatest  objects,  we  must  be 
the  protagonists  and  leaders  of  Europe, 
respecting  and  guaranteeing  the  free 
development  of  nations." 

The  greatest  realization  of  this 
freedom  Germany  expects  to  find  on 
the  seas,  and  the  memorial  sheds 
much  light  on  this  point,  which,  tho 
frequently  reiterated,  is  yet  often 
left  in  obscurity.     We  read: 

"We  need  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  it  is  for  this,  which  will  ben- 
efit all,  that  we  are  wrestling  with 
England.  The  first  condition  of  ex- 
torting this  is  to  have  a  strong  posi- 
tion opposite  England  on  the  Channel  coast.  As  already  ex- 
plained, we  must  keep  tight  hold  of  Belgium,  and,  besides,  we 
must,  if  possible,  acquire  part  of  the  coast  of  northern  France 
along  the  Channel.  Furthermore,  we  must  destroy  the  chain  of 
England's  naval  bases  encircling  the  globe  or  weaken  them  by 
acquiring  a  corresponding  number  of  German  bases.  Egypt, 
however,  which  connects  British  Africa  and  British  Asia,  and, 
with  Australia  on  the  far  side,  makes  the  Indian  Ocean  an 
English  sea — Egypt,  which  affords  communication  between  the 
mother  country  and  all  her  Eastern  colonies,  is,  in  Bismarck's 
phrase,  the  neck  of  the  British  Empire,  a  clamp  with  which 
England  compels  East  and  West  to  obey  her  caprice.  There 
England  may  be  hit  in  her  \-ital  part,  and  if  this  should  suc- 
ceed, then  it  will  be  possible  to  wrest  the  main  trade-route  of 
the  Suez  Canal  from  the  control  of  a  single  Power,  and  as  far 
as  possible  preserve  to  Turkey  her  ancient  rights. 

"England's  might,  however,  is  also  largely  based  on  her  too- 
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powerful  influence  with  Governments  and  on  the  press  of  the 
whole  world.  In  order  to  help  Germany  to  counteract  this,  the 
abolition  of  the  English  monopoly  of  cable-news  service  is 
wofuUy  needed." 

From  Russia  Germany  expects  a  large  cession  of  territory, 
and  this  she  will  take  in  lieu  of  indemnity,  realizing  that  to 
obtain  "an  indemnity  in  cash  or  securities  from  Russia  may  be 
expected  to  be  as  impossible  after  this  war  as  it  was  after  the 
Russo-Japanese  War."  She  wants  this  territory  unencumbered 
by  a  recalcitrant  population,  for  "a  peace  with  Russia  which  did 
not  insure  a  diminution  of  Russian  preponderance,  together  with 
the  territorial  acquisition  necessary  to  Germany,  would  be 
tantamount  to  missing  a  great  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the 

political,  economic,  and  social  heal- 
ing of  Germany,  and  would  burden 
the  future  with  the  final  decision 
regarding  Russia."  This  proposition 
is  mollified  by  the  observation  that 
"the  Russian  population  is  not  so 
rooted  to  the  soil  as  the  people  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe  .  .  . 
Russia  has  repeatedly,  even  after 
war,  transferred  large  masses  of  her 
population  to  far-distant  districts." 
Here  is  the  situation: 

"On  our  Eastern  frontier  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Russian  Empire  is  in- 
creasing at  a  tremendous  pace,  by 
about  two  and  one-half  to  three  mil- 
lions a  year.  In  one  generation  it 
will  have  reached  250  millions.  Ger- 
many can  not  hold  her  own  against 
this  overwhelming  mass  of  mankind, 
unquestionably  the  greatest  danger 
for  her  future  and  that  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept, on  the  one  hand,  by  the  erection 
of  a  strong  boundary-wall  against  the 
imperceptible  advance  of  Russifica- 
tion,  especially  in  time  of  peace,  as  if 
it  were  a  menace  from  a  powerful 
military  force,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  insuring  by  every  means  the  con- 
tinued healthy  increase  of  her  own 
national  strength.  A  boundary-wall 
and  a  guaranty  for  the  increase  of  our 
own  population,  however,  are  afforded 
by  laud  which  Russia  must  cede.  It 
must  be  land  suitable  for  agricultural 
settlement,  land  which  wall  give  us 
vigorous  peasants,  a  perpetual  source 
of  renewed  health  to  a  nation  and  a 
country ;  land  which  can  receive  some 
of  our  increased  population,  and  offer 
Germans  who  have  returned  from 
enemy  countries  and  ^nsh  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  them  a  new  home 
in  the  old  one;  land  which  \\'ill  avoid 
a  fall  in  the  birth-rate,  check  emigra- 
tion, and  alleviate  the  scarcity  of 
dwelling-accommodation,  and  land 
the  new  settlement  and  Germanization  of  which  will  procure 
the  working  classes  fresh  opportunities  for  development.  Such 
land  for  oiu*  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  is  first 
and  foremost  to  be  found  to  the  east." 

Territory  will  not  satisfy  as  an  adequate  indemnity  from 
nations  lying  west: 

"As  regards  the  war-indemnitJ^  we,  of  course,  desire  one 
sufficient  to  replace  the  losses  caused  by  the  war  to  the  State; 
to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  East  Prussia  and  Alsace;  to 
form  a  pension  fund  for  disabled  soldiers,  ^\•idows,  and  orphans; 
to  compensate  private  persons  for  wTongful  losses;  thoroughly 
to  make  good  all  losses  to  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  increase 
both. 

"We  are,  however,  aware  that  this  question,  apart  from  our 
military  successes,  depends  on  the  tinancial  capabilities  of  oiu* 
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enemies.  Were  we  to  be  in  a  position  to  impose  a  war-indemnity 
on  England — always  so  careful  not  to  shed  her  own  blood — no  sum 
of  money  could  be  high  enough.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  her 
money  that  p]ngland  has  incited  the  world  against  us.  The 
purse  is  the  sensitive  point  in  this  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  it 
is  above  all  on  the  purse  which,  if  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  so, 
we  must  hit  her  mercilessly.  Probably,  however,  it  will  be 
primarily  France,  if  not  she  alone,  which  will  come  into  con- 
sideration in  the  matter  of  a  financtal  war-indemnity.  We  ought 
not,  however,  to  hesitate,  owing  to  a  counterfeit  clemency,  at 
laying  the  heaxiest  possible  burden  on  her.  In  order  to  lighten 
the  burden  imposed  on  her,  let  her  applj-  to  her  ally  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Should  the  latter  decline  to  fulfil  her 
financial  obligations  as  an  allied  nation,  the  political  situation 
which  would  result  therefrom  is  one  which  would  gi\  e  us  cause 
for  satisfa/!tion. 

"Above  all,  however,  we  take  up  our  stand  on  the  ground 
that  even  more  important  than  measures  relating  to  the  past  and 
calculated  to  compensate  for  damage  inflicted,  are  the  peace 
conditions,  opening  up,  as  they  do,  new  avenues  of  vigorous 
national  development  in  the  future.  To  precisely  the  extent  to 
which  a  financial  war-indemnity  is  unobtainable  do  all  the  claims 
just  enumerated  as  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  sources  of  com- 
mercial production,  and  colonies  become  politically  and  morally 
justified.  If  the  present  colossal  struggle  ends  successfully 
we  must  not  come  out  of  it  in  any  way  the  losers.  Otherwise, 
despite  all  x-ictories,  we  shall  appear  to  posterity  as  defeated.  We 
refrain  from  pronouncing  upon  the  momentous  question  of 
methods  of  payment,  altho  we  would  point  out  how  valuable  it 
would  be  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war-indemnity 
paid  in  securities  the  possession  of  which  is  calculated  to  strengthen 
our  economic  position  in  countries  politically  friendly  to  us,  and 
thus  free  them  from  the  overweening  influence  of  England  and 
France 

"We  admit  that  we  have  learned  something  owing  to  England 
having  cut  Germany  off  and  obliged  her  during  the  war  to  trans- 
form her  organization  into  that  (jf  a  self-contained  State,  com- 
mercially speaking.  It  has  taught  us  to  recognize,  for  instance, 
that  we  must ,  above  all,  live  as  independently  as  possible  from  the 
])olitical,  military,  and  commercial  standpoints,  especially,  as 
already  explained  in  the  preceding  i)art  of  this  memorandum,  on 
our  native  European  soil,  enlarged  and  better  safeguarded.  Like- 
wise we  must  create  as  extensive  as  possible  a  Continental  com- 
mercial sphere  (WirlKchnftsgehifl)  adjoining  our  frontier,  thus 
avoiding  the  maritime  route.  This  would  make  us  as  far  as 
possible  independent  of  England's  pleasure,  and  independent  in 
general  of  an  Empire  which  is  increasingly  self-sufficing  and  in- 
clined to  exclude  others." 

As  an  afterthought,  "the  undersigned,  especially  the  men  of 
science,  art,  and  religion  among  them,"  foresee  that  they  "might 
be  reproached  i^nth  ha%'ing  advanced  none  but  political,  com- 
mercial, and  a  certain  number  of  social  claims,  forgetting  the 
purely  intellectual  tasks  which  await  Germany  in  the  future." 
The  answer  to  this  is  threefold: 

"Our  military  aims  and  peace  conditions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  anxiety  for  the  German  spirit  (Gcisl).  If,  however,  we 
iTuist  allude  to  this  spirit,  which,  in  any  ca.se,  is  more  to  us  than  all 
other  national  trea.sures.  the  national  pos-session  of  all  others,  the 
reason  why  w?  exist,  and  why  our  people  assert  themselves  and 
force  their  way  in  the  world,  and  the  cause  of  our  su|)eriority  to 
other  nations,  we  would  particularly  insist  that,  first  of  all, 
Germany  must  be  able  to  live  in  political  and  commercial 
security  before  she  is  free  to  pursue  her  intellectual  vocation. 
Consequently  we  would  say  to  any  one  who  wants  the  German 
spirit  without  a  policy  of  force,  or  the  .so-called  jiolicy  of  Kultur 
alone:  No  German  spirit  for  us  which  is  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
integrated and  of  disintegrating,  a  national  spirit  without  root, 
which  must  seek  to  ini])lant  its<'lf  in  all  countries  (in  any  ca.se 
in  vain),  adapting  itself  to  al!  conditions,  and  neither  presers'ing 
its  own  identity  nor  that  of  other  nations,  having  no  sound 
national  existence  of  its  own.  The  increase  of  national  terri- 
tory which  we  demand  will  not  harm  German  genius  if  it  takes 
place  under  the  guaranties  exacted  by  us;  on  the  c(jntrar>',  by 
greater  calls  being  made  on  it,  it  \\-ill  become  strengthened.  We 
are  aware  that  the  aims  we  have  set  before  us  can  be  attained 
only  by  means  of  a  resolute  spirit  of  self-sa<Tifice  and  the  utmost 
display  of  tact  {krafliollKUr  Vrrhaiidlungskunst);  but  we  would 
recall  the  saying  of  Bismarck: 

"If  it  be  ever  true  that  faith  literally  removes  mountains, 
then  it  is  so  in  the  domain  of  politics.  Courage  and  victory  do  not 
follow  one  upon  the  other,  but  are  one  and  the  same.'" 


TAKIiSG  KIPLING  TO  TASK 

MR.  KIPLING'S  LETTERS  from  the  front  as  well  as 
his  recruiting  speech  at  Southport,  quoted  in  these 
pages  on  July  24,  have  not  met  with  imqualified  favor 
in  the  press  of  this  country.  Perhaps  Mr.  Marion  Reedy's 
patriotism  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  his  estimate  of  the 
man  who  is  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  English  newspaper 
style.  But  at  all  events,  Mr.  Kipling  as  a  latter-day  reporter  is 
"outdone  by  Will  Irwin,  Irvin  Cobb,  Frederick  Palmer,  Sam 
Blythe,  Arthur  Ruhl,  Richard  Harding  Da^■is,  or  some  half- 
dozen  other  American  correspondents,"  Mr.  Reedy  avers  in  his 
o%vn  Mirror  (St.  Louis).  Then,  too,  he  thinks  that  "Kipling's 
work,  good  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  is  spoiled  by  his  utterly 
undignified  affectation  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Germans." 
Mr.  Reedy  proposes  a  rather  severe  test  for  the  vitriolic  Britisher: 

"How  the  dropping  of  that  German  aviator's  wreath  in  honor 
of  the  Frenchman  Pegoud,  whom  he  killed,  makes  Kipling's 
writing  small  and  mean,  and  the  honors  paid  by  Germans  to  a 
French  captain's  funeral  are  of  like  effect.  Kipling  has  gone 
madder  than  the  German  professors  who  have  cried  to  drink 
hot  blood.  His  story,  'Mary  Postgate,'  shows  an  English- 
woman gloating  over  a  fallen,  broken  German  air-man  while  he 
dies  in  long-drawn-out  agony.  That  is  not  art,  no  matter  how 
well  it  may  be  done.  Kipling  is  making  a  cheap  specialty  of  hate. 
That  isn't  the  Kipling  of  'Gunga  Din'  and  'Fuzzy  Wuzzy' 
and  the  'Ballad  of  East  and  West,'  even  if  it  is  the  Kipling  who 
had  like  hatred  for  Parnell  and  later  for  Lloyd-George  and 
Asquith,  of  both  of  whom  he  wrote  and  spoke  like  the  veriest 
gutter-journalist.  Latterly  he  has  diA-ided  mankind  into  human 
beings  and  Germans.  His  currently  appearing  letters  are  in 
that  vein. 

"It  is  enough  to  make  one's  heart  ache  to  contemplate  a  man 
of  mind  and  heart  so  fallen  from  nobility  of  spirit.  This  and  the 
frenzies  of  some  of  the  professors  in  Germany  are  among  the 
worst  things  of  the  war.  They  are  as  bad  as  the  abolition  of 
civil  rights,  the  dragooning  of  labor,  the  gagging  of  the  press, 
the  utter  abandonment  of  the  democratic  program  in  Great 
Britain.  Kipling  is  as  \icious-comic  as  Lissauer  in  his  'Song  of 
Hate,'  which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  condemned  and  repudiated 
by  the  sane  people  of  Germany.  Kipling,  the  virile,  shrieking 
like  a  hysterical  suffragette  on  her  way  to  the  calaboose! 
The  creator  of  Mulvaney,  Orlheris,  and  Learoyd  is  dead.  There 
only  lives  the  fellow  who  so  loved  England  that  he  favored 
Orange  rebellion  in  Ireland  and  mutiny  in  the  English  Army 
ten  days  before  this  war  broke  out,  and  now  thinks  it  patriotism 
to  refer  to  the  Germans  as  Boches — whatever  that  may  mean, 
for  I've  seen  no  satisfactory  translation  of  the  word  as  yet. 

"One  may  hate  the  idea  of  the  German  State  as  its  own  God 
and  morality,  or  the  philosophy  which  justifies  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality,  or  the  ruthless  system  of  war  that  murders 
neutrals  at  sea,  or  the  obtuseness  that  can  not  see  American 
neutrality  as  being  strictly  fair  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
war,  but  one  who  is  sane  does  not,  and  can  not,  hate  the  German 
people.  You  don't  find  the  English  and  French  soldiers  doing  the 
Kipling  stunt  as  to  the  German  soldiers.  You  find  that  sort 
of  thing  among  'literary  fellers'  trying  to  write  down  to  their 
readers  and  succeeding  only  in  WTiting  below  them.  I  want  'to 
see  the  Kaiser  licked  good  and  hard  and  proper,'  but  that 
doesn't  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  German's  at- 
titude to  the  war  is  as  idealistic  as  that  of  the  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  in  the  trenches.  The  trouble  with  Kipling  is  that  he 
is  somewhat  of  a  Kaiser  himself.  But  the  Kaiser  can  'keep  his 
shirt  on'  in  a  crisis." 

Another  voice  is  raised  farther  West,  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Kipling  "is  not  always  fair  in  his  statements."  "A  view  of  a 
German  front  from  a  British  standpoint,"  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  "is  no  more  'a  view  of  the  devil  and  all  his  works'  than  a 
\-iew  of  an  Allied  front  would  be  from  a  German  standpoint": 

"Both  are  equally  works  of  the  devil,  in  that  both  exist  in 
order  to  kill  men  for  no  sufficient  cause. 

"The  destruction  of  Allies  by  the  Germans  maybe  is  'not 
war,  but  the  eating  up  of  a  people' — so  is  the  destruction  of 
Germans  and  Austrians  by  the  Allies. 

"Both  sides  have  'all  civilization  against  them,'  but  neither 
side  can  justly  be  classed  as  'all  barbarians,'  as  Mr.  Kipling 
classes  them.    They  are  brave,  earnest  men  on  both  sides,  going 
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forth  to  fight  and,  if  netnl  he,  to  die  for  a  ciiiiso  which  thoy 
believe  to  be  just. 

"There  may  be  a  'taint  of  underfed,  unclean  men,  and  g\m- 
horses'  in  an  abandoned  (jernian  camp.  Maybe  similar  smells 
might  be  encountered  in  an  abandoned  British  or  French  or 
Russian  or  Italian  camp. 

"Mr.  Kipling  says  that  England  had  begun  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  evil,  and  the  Boche  is  saving  his  belief.  May  not 
the  Bochc  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Englishman!;' 

"That  the  Germans  by  bombardment  'mutilated'  the  ca- 
thedral at  Reims  may  be  conceded,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
Mr.  Kipling's    statement  that    they    subsequently   'defiled'    it. 

"It  does  not  appear,  except 
from  Mr.  Kipling's  fervid  and 
prejudiced  rhetoric,  that  the 
Teuton  any  more  than  the  En- 
glishman will  be  'cut  otf  from 
fellowship  with  mankind,'  nor 
that  the  Germans  are 'heathens 
who  have  made  of  the  cathe- 
drals they  have  destroyed 
altars  on  which  to  commemo- 
rate their  own  death  through- 
out the  world.'  Thus  far  Ger- 
man.y  is  no  nearer  death  as  a 
nation  than  is  Great  Britain 
or  France,  and  not  anywhere 
so  near  death  as  is  Russia. 

"The  Germans  and  Austro- 
Hungarians  have  not  hesitated 
any  more  than  have  the  Allies 
to  fight  their  enemy  with  all  the 
means  and  appliances  known 
to  civilized,  and  sometimes  to 
uncivilized,  warfare,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  'wild  beasts,' 
and  Mr.  Kipling  exceeds  the 
limits  of  fair  comment  when 
he  says  that  'England  is 
dealing  with  wild  beasts  who 
have  scientifically  and  philo- 
sophically removed  themselves 
inconceivably  outside  of 
civilization.' 

"The  Crown  Prince  at  the 
Argonne  is  described  by  Mr. 
Kipling  as  '  busily  getting  rid  of 
a  few  thousands  of  his  father's 
faithful  subjects  in  order  to 
secure  to  himself  the  rever- 
sion of  his  father's  throne,' 
and  other  German  generals  as 
men  who  have  '  sold  their  souls 
to  the  devil  for  half  nothing,' 
as  'incompetents  moving  all 
hell  to  avoid  dismissal  and 
hold  their  jobs.'  Can  it  be 
said. that  some  of  the  British 
officers  have  not  also  bargained 
their  souls  to  the  devil  in  order 

to  keep  their  jobs? — or  are  they  all  pure  patriots  fighting,  or 
rather  directing  others  to  fight,  for  pure  love  of  God? 

"Mr.  Kipling  speaks  of  the  'all-embracing  vileness  of  the 
Boche.'  He  designates  the  Germans  as  a  race  who  '  have  brought 
anonymous  letter-writing  to  its  highest  pitch  in  their  own  dirty 
court-affairs,'  as  if  anonymous  letters  were  never  written  in 
England ! 

"He  compared  the  alleged  German  efforts  to  obtain  Denmark, 
Austria,  and  France  in  1870  to  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  England, 
who  married  three  wives,  drowned  them  in  bath-tubs,  and 
inherited  the  money. 

"The  vilest  and  most  unbelievable  accusation  that  Mr. 
Kipling  makes  against  the  German  soldiers  is  that  'at  the  word 
of  command  they  drowned  women  and  children  and  raped  women 
in  the  streets'  and  'defiled  the  property  and  persons  of  their 
captives.' 

"These  statements  do  him  no  credit  and  the  English  cause 
no  good,  for  he  has  indulged  in  extremes  of  statement  and  in 
degraded  comparisons  that  are  not  only  unwarranted,  but  will 
not  carry  conviction.  At  a  later  day,  when  the  madness  of 
the  hour  and  undue  hatred  of  England's  foes  have  passed  from 
his  brain,  will  he  not  feel  that  he  debauched  his  splendid  mtellect^ 
in  stooping  to  misrepresent  England's  enemies?" 


NAILIXC;    THE    STATUE   OF  THE   EMDENS  CAPTAIN, 

Set  up  in  the  city  of  Emden.    Captain  von  Miiiler,  lilte  Hindenburg 
will  slowly  be  turned  to  iron  under  hammer-strokes  of  devotees. 


OUR   UNESTHETIC   ARTISTS 

ONE  OF  OUR  LEADING  PAINTERS,  Mr.  Carroll  Bock- 
with,  deplores  the  lack,  in  the  graduates  from  our  best  art 
schools,  of  "those  higher  moral  and  intellec^tual  qualities 
the  development  of  which  should  have  been  as  carefully  matured 
as  the  technical  facility  of  the  hand  and  the  eye."  The  art 
schools,  he  declares  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  are  to 
blame  for  this  shortcoming,  for — 

"Authoritative  guidance  is  unquestionably  lacking  in  all  of 

our  art  schools.  The  dignity 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  high  respect  in  which  the 
Directors  of  the  Ecole  Na- 
tionale  des  Beaux-Arts  are  held 
has  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  student,  which  saves 
him  from  being  led  astray  into 
the  hopeless  paths  of  so-called 
'Modernism'  or  'Art  Nouveau' 
that  have  shipwrecked  so  many 
men  of  talent.  In  view  of  the 
pernicious  and  monstrous  de- 
velopments, or  rather  perver- 
sions, which  the  misguided 
schools  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture have  undergone  in  recent 
years,  it  Avould  seem  to  me 
right  at  this  moment  that  our 
serious  art  schools,  such  as 
those  of  our  Academy  of  De- 
sign and  Art  Students'  League, 
should  establish  courses  of 
esthetics  which  the  students 
in  all  the  departments  should 
be  required  to  attend — in 
other  words,  classes  where  good 
and  bad  taste  should  be  demon- 
strated, where  beauty  and 
grace  should  be  defined,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ugly. 
In  past  years  art  students  were 
required  to  study  the  antique. 
Insensibly  they  absorbed  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  Greek 
a  sense  of  proportion  that  was 
beautiful,  of  refinement,  of 
grace,  which  became  a  part  of 
their  artistic  equipment,  and 
unconsciously  their  works  were 
always  tinctured  b\^  the  great 
art  of  the  past. 

"I  am  aware  that  this  rec- 
ommendation will  not  meet 
with  the  welcome  of  the  pres- 
ent -  day  art  student.  He 
Avishes  his  freedom  from  the 
'academic,'  'to  paint  the  thing 
as  he  sees  it';  and  as  he  realizes  that  to  ('palrr  the  public  is  one  of 
the  short  roads  to  prominence,  he  selects  an  instructor  who  does 
not  require  much  drawing  and  teaches  that  to  be  strong  is  to  be 
brutal.  In  this  regard,  will  j'ou  permit  me  to  translate  from  a 
discourse  of  M.  Bonnat  (Director  of  the  Ecole  Nationale  Superieure 
des  Beaux-Arts  de  France],  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  La  Renaissance.'  'From  the  art  of  antiquity  to  the  art  of  our 
own  time  in  traversing  all  the  great  periods  of  the  Gothic,  the 
Primitives,  both  French  and  Flemish,  through  the  wonders  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  ...  it  is  only  bj^  the  study  of  form  and 
the  purity  of  drawing  that  humanity  has  been  enriched  by  count- 
less chefs-d'wurrc.  It  has  been  necessary  to  descend  to  our  own 
time  to  see  these  principles  denied.  And  by  whom?  By  the 
Cubists  and  the  Futurists!' 

"I  can  not  disassociate  in  my  own  mind  the  monstrous  aberra- 
tion of  Germany  in  the  present  war  with  this  aw^ul  development 
in  my  own  profession.  Some  two  years  ago,  in  a  pictiu-e-dealer's 
shop  in  Paris,  VoUard  by  name,  I  Avas  horrified  to  find  the  entire 
collection  composed  of  the  most  extreme  works  of  the  Cubists, 
Futurists,  Pointillists,  and  all  the  insane  schools  of  mental 
maniacs.  I  remarked  to  the  dealer  my  horror,  and  asked  if  he 
ever  sold  them.  Raising  his  shoulders  he  replied:  'I  take  three 
car-loads  to  Germany  every  spring  and  fall  and  sell  every  one.'" 
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RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C  lAL-  SERVICE 


THE  POEM  OF  A  SOUL  REGENERATE 


ABEST-SELLIXG  POEM,  which  is.  moreover,  the  "drama 
of  a  great  spiritual  conquest,"  should  incline  us  to 
-  optimism  with  regard  to  the  religious  signs  of  the 
times,  remarks  a  writer  in  The  Hnmilelic  Review  (New  York, 
October^  in  expressing  his  immediate  feeling  about  John  Mase- 
field's  "The  Everlasting  Mercy."  It  is  described  as  "a  study  in 
conversion,"  and  the  amazing  fact  about  the  poem,  we  are  told, 
is  that,  altho  it  is  poetry,  emotional  and  passionate,  the  religious 
experience  it  lays  bare  before  us  stands  the  strain  of  close  philo- 
sophical scrutiny.  Nor  is  the  event  it  records  the  "interesting 
conversion  of  some  cultured  agnostic,  but  the  sensational, 
catastrophic  conversion  of  a  village  wastrel,  a  drunkard,  poacher, 
bully,  and  libertine."  Readers  of  the  poem  will  recall  that  Saul 
Kane,  the  convert,  is  started  on  the  right  road  as  the  result 
of  a  dispute  between  him  and  a  fellow  poacher,  Bill  Myers,  over 
Saul's  encroachment  on  certain  "fields  and  coverts"  it  had  been 
agreed  were  to  be  reserved  to  Myers.  Saul  knows  he  is  in  the 
wTong,  but  exasperates  Myers  so  that  he  consents  to  fight  the 
matter  out  in  Wood  Top  Field.  Incidentally  the  village  book- 
maker makes  a  purse  of  "five  pounds  a  side,"  and  all  the  ne'er- 
do-wells  of  the  community  gather  in  the  moonlight  to  see  the 
fray.  From  th<!  beginning  Saul  has  a  feeling  of  remorse,  because, 
as  he  says  to  him.self:  "I'm  fighting  to  defend  a  lie."  Almost 
he  is  persuaded  to  step  up  to  his  opponent  and  confess,  but  he 
puts  the  thought  away,  because  of  his  friends  and,  as  Saul 
explains : 

Tliiy'd  backed  mo,  s<>e?     O  Lord,  the  sin 
Done  for  the  things  there's  money  in. 

Myers  is  knocked  out,  altho  he  claims  not  to  have  been  beaten, 
warning  Saul  to  beware  .the  next  time  they  meet  when  there 
shall  be  no  friend  to  watch  the  clock  for  him,  and  when  Myers  is 
not  suffering  from  a  (-r'cked  thumb.  The  clock,  be  it  said, 
••onsisted  of  "two  brandy-flasks,"  which  "for  fear  of  noise" 
clinktKl  oiit  the  call  for  time.  Myers  scorns  to  shake  hands  with 
Saul,  who  is  led  off  victorious  to  the  public  house  known  as  "The 
Lion."  The  long  night  of  bestial  drinking  and  revelry  ends  witii 
;ill  of  Saul's  companions  in  .sodden  sleep.  From  the  inn-room, 
which  he  calls  "that  pigsty  of  the  fiend,"  Sou/  leans  out  of  tiio 
open  window  to  take  some  air.  He  feels  the  "cool  wind  go  like 
grace  about  the  sleeping  market-i)lace."     We  read  then: 

Tlie  clorli  slruck  tlirco.  .ind  .sweetly,  siowly. 
Tlu^  l>eILs  chiine<l  Holy,  Holy,  Holy: 
And  In  a  stvond's  puii.se  there  fell 
The  cold  note  of  the  chapel  liell, 
And  then  a  ro<"k  crew.  llapphiK  wing!). 
And  sununat  made  me  ihliik  of  thin(;s. 
How  loiiK  those  tieklni;  eloeks  had  Kone 
From  elmreti  and  eliap<'l.  on  and  on, 
TiekInK  the  (line  out.  tUkInK  slow 
To  men  and  girls  who'd  come  and  go. 
And  how  they  tlrke<l  In  belfry  dark 
When  half  the  town  was  bishop's  park. 
And  how'd  they'd  rung  a  ehlnie  full  tilt 
The  night  after  thi-  rhiirili  was  liiiilt. 
And  how  thai  night  was  I..imbert's  Feast, 
The  night  Id  fouglit  ami  be.n  a  Iw-ast. 
And  how  a  cliaitge  had  come.     And  then 
1  thought,    "  Vou  tick  to  dilTerent  men." 

In  the  insane  recoil  from  llu>  life  he  had  led  Saul  strips  off  his 
clothes  and.  waving  a  liglited  lamp  in  either  iiand.  runs  through 
the  town,  warning  the  world  of  the  death  and  destruction  to  come. 
What  is  more,  ho  rouses  the  whole  town  by  ringing  the  fire-bell. 
Kluding  pursuit,  he  returns  to  the  inn,  where  his  condition  is 
explained  on  the  most  familiar  grounds,  and  he  is  taken  care  of. 


The  next  day  the  "second  trump"  is  to  be  blown,  and  he  rushes 
out  into  the  street  after  ha'ving  knocked  things  about  in  the  inn. 
He  comes  in  tilt  T\ith  the  parson  of  the  village  and,  as  the  writer 
in  The  Homil  tic  Review  observes,  shows  in  his  arguments  "a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  religious  ideals"  and  that  he  has  "thought 
deeply  on  social  matters."  But,  as  Saul  admits,  the  "parson 
proved  to  people's  eyes  that  I  was  drunk  and  he  was  wise." 
Enraged  at  the  gibing  grins  and  tittering  of  passers-by,  Saul 
returns  to  the  public  house.  Jane,  the  barmaid,  had  promised  to 
meet  him  "on  that  low  wall  up  Worcester  Walk"  at  half-past 
six  in  the  evening.  Jane  failing  to  appear,  he  returns  to  the 
village  "resolved  to  brace  himself  with  gin,"  because  he  is  moved 
by  the  fact  that 

The  blood-cdgcd  clouds  were  all  in  tatters, 
The  sky  and  earth  seemed  mad  as  hatters; 
They  had  a  death-look  wild  and  odd, 
Of  something  dark  foretold  by  God. 

In  the  market-place  presently  the  townsfolk  are  scandalized 
to  see  "little  Jimmy  Jaggard"'  in  converse  with  "boozer  Kane." 
Jiminy's  mother  is  in  a  shop,  while  the  boy  waits  outside,  and 
thither  word  is  quickly  taken  to  her.  She  comes  out  and 
threatens  the  child  with  a  terrible  beating  for  having  talked  with 
Saul,  and  she  tells  Saul  the  bitter  story  of  her  life,  during  which 
she  has  borne  eight  children  and  buried  five.  Also  she  blames 
on  Satd  the  fact  that  her  son  Dick  "took  the  road  to  hell"  the 
night  Saul  praised  his  singing.  Saul  slinks  awaj'  into  the  night, 
"knowing  deep  down  that  .she  was  right."  Back  to  the  public 
house  he  fares,  where  a  Quaker  missionary  completes  his  eon- 
version  by  pouring  his  drink  away  from  him  on  the  floor — 

"Saul  Kane,"  .she  said,  "when  next  you  drink. 
Do  me  the  gentleness  to  think 
That  every  drop  of  drink  accurst 
Makes  Christ  within  you  die  of  tliirst." 

Taking  note  of  the  objections  in  some  quarters  to  the  con- 
version of  Saul  Kane  as  a  seeming  contradiction,  the  writer  in 
The  Homilelic  Review  tells  us  that  "conversion  seems  a  con- 
tradiction because  it  is  a  contradiction,"  and  he  rather  scores 
"even  religious  folk"  who  are  too  materialistic  in  these  matters 
and  "strive  to  account  for  every  phenomenon."  In  their 
attempt  to  "enclose  and  define  the  religious  experience,"  he 
adds,  they  often  "unconsciously  refute  its  claim  to  superior 
spiritual  value."     Wo  read  then: 

"Perhaps  the  chief  premonitory  signs  of  tlie  pending  change  in 
Saul  Kane's  life  are  two  in  number.  We  will  u.se  William 
James's  poignant  phrases  to  describe  them— first,  'the  sick 
soul,'  and  secondly,  'the  divided  self.' 

"Despite  discrepancies  in  creeds,  nearly  all  definite  religious 
experiences  begin  in  uneasiness,  in  a  sense  that  there  is  something 
VTong  within.  This  pes.simistic  element  is  conspicuous  in 
Buddhism  as  well  as  in  Christianity.  The  vanity  of  mortal 
things,  the  sense  of  sin,  the  leveling  of  one's  self-satisfaction 
to  the  dust— all  these  manifest  themselves  in  more  or  le.ss  degree. 
John  Bunyan's  'Grace  Abounding'  is  a  classic  example.  So 
litter  was  his  soul-sickness  that  he  said,  'I  was  sorry  that  God 
liad  made  me  a  man.'  The  same  world-weariness  possest 
Saul  Kane.     The  thought  of  mortality  opprest  him. 

And  all  the  wise  brain  understands. 
And  all  the  beauty,  all  the  power 
Is  cut  down  like  a  withered  flower. 

"Then  there  is  the  other  characteristic— 'the  divided  self.' 
This  is  a  recurrent  trait.  Even  after  years  of  consecration, 
St.  Paul  said.  'W^hat  I  would,  that  I  do  not;   but  what  I  hate. 
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A  "SUNDAY"   GATHERING. 
These  people  came  out  to  hear  Billy  Sunday  at  the  Bible-Day  ceremonies  of  the  World's  Bible  Congress  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


that  I  do.'  But  just  prior  to  conversion  the  duplicity  is  par- 
ticularly distressing.  St.  Augustine's  'Confessions'  beautifully 
show  the  contending  of  the  two  wills.  In  Saul  Kane's  instance, 
even  the  elements  seemed  to  rage,  so  fierce  was  the  struggle  in 
his  soul." 

Professor  James,  it  is  recalled,  set  down  the  following  as  "post- 
conversion  characteristics."  First,  the  sense  of  a  higher  control 
and  a  corresponding  assurance  of  peace.  Secondly,  the  sense  of 
perceiving  truths  not  known  before.  Thirdly,  the  objective 
change  which  the  world  appears  to  undergo.  Fourthly,  the 
ecstasy  of  happiness  produced.  To  these  our  commentator  adds 
a  fifth,  which  is  "a  shifting  of  the  emotional  center  toward 
affection  and  a  recognition  of  what  Professor  James  himself 
caUs  elsewhere  'the  claims  of  the  non-ego.'"  Now  the  marvel 
about  "The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  we  are  told,  is  that  "every  one 
of  these  traits"  is  found  in  the  poem.  Finally,  Saul  Kane's 
manner  of  living  after  his  conversion  is  thus  noted: 

"His  coming  upon  'old  Callow  at  his  autumn  plowing' 
immediately  after  his  rebirth  made  him  resolve  to  follow  the 
honest  calling  of  a  plowman. 

I  knew  that  Christ  was  there  with  Callow. 
That  Christ  had  taught  me  what  to  be. 
That  I  should  plow  and  as  I  plowed 
My  Savior  Christ  should  sing  aloud. 
And  as  1  drove  the  clods  apart 
Christ  would  be  plowing  in  my  heart. 
Through  rest-harrow  and  bitter  roots. 
Through  all  my  bad  life's  rotten  fruits. 

"He  had  been  to  the  place  of  vision.  Now  he  would  translate 
the  ecstasy  into  achievement,  and  reveal,  in  the  steady  fulfilment 
of  a  task  suitable  to  his  ability  and  station,  the  new  quality  of 
his  inner  life.  A  common  plowman  would  he  henceforth  be, 
but  work  would  never  be  a  drudgery,  for  the  vision  at  his  heart 
should  preserve  him  from  all  that  was  sordid  and  mean." 


IS  THE  FAIR  "WIDE  OPEN"?— Both  the  Exposition  au- 
thorities and  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  gave  their  assurance 
before  the  Fair  opened  that  a  high  moral  tone  would  be  main- 
tained both  within  and  without  the  grounds.  Doubtless  "they 
originally  intended  to  keep  faith,"  says  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Philadelphia),  "but  they  have  been  influenced  by  financial 
necessities."  Not  even  their  intentions,  abetted  by  various 
religious  societies,  have  been  able  to  prevent  what  Bascom  John- 
son now  reports  in  Social  Hygiene  and  is  summarized  by  The 
Recorder: 

"Within  the  Exposition  are  several  concessions,  maintained 
despite  protests  specifically  against  them,  which  are  deplorably 
vicious,  portraying  sexual  indecencies,  including  even  exhibitions, 
of  entire  nudity.  Known  professional  prostitutes  are  tolerated, 
and  certain  conditions  which  were  declared  as  being  too  bad  to 
be  allowed  in  the  city  itself  are  permitted  in  these  concessions. 

"In  the  city  itself  open  prostitution  is  allowed,  and  in  one 


district,  Mr.  Johnson  says:  'It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from 
six  hundred  to  one  thousand  women  on  duty,  the  policemen 
being  there  apparently  to  prevent  anything  that  would  interfere 

with  the  orderly  and  profitable  traffic  in  vice.' 

"Summing  up  his  report,  Mr.  Johnson  says:  'In  spite  of 
announcements  of  officials  to  the  contrary,  San  Francisco  re- 
mains one  of  the  few  large  cities  of  this  country  where  prostitu- 
tion is  frankly  and  openly  tolerated." 


DEBATING  A  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

IT  WAS  SOMEWHAT  like  a  comedy— the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  calls  it  an  "attack  of  nerves"— that  agitated 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  in  Canada  at  their  recent 
session  in  Toronto.  They  debated  a  whole  morning  on  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  reviving  the  second  stanza  in  the 
British  national  anthem  for  use  during  the  war-time.  The 
stanza  runs  in  this  fashion: 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise. 
Scatter  his  enemies. 

And  make  them  fall; 
Confound  their  politics. 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks: 
On  thee  our  hopes  we  fix. 

God  save  us  all. 

When  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  compiled,  so  The 
Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  reminds  us,  it  "was  felt  that  this 
verse  was  crude  and  perhaps  .somewhat  unchristian."  It  was 
therefore  omitted  from  the  hymnal,  the  third  stanza  became  the 
second,  and  a  stanza  beginning  "Our  loved  Dominion  bless" 
became  the  third  stanza.  Some  members  of  the  debating 
Synod  at  Toronto  seem  to  think  that  the  times  warranted  a  res- 
toration of  the  verse  to  the  hymnal,  since  it  has  been  sung  quite 
freely  in  the  country  at  large.  Dean  Evans,  of  ]Montreal,  moved 
its  restoration,  but  tho  the  suggestion  was  applauded,  many 
opposed.  It  seemed  to  smack  too  much  of  Germany's  "Hymn 
of  Hate."  An  amendment  was  offered  asking  for  its  authoriza- 
tion during  the  war.  Soberer  counsels  intervened  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  those  who  wi.shed  might  use  it  without  authoriza- 
tion. The  amendment  and  the  original  motion  were  eventually 
lost,  and  that  seemed  to  dispose  of  tho  question,  but  the  Mani- 
toba Free  Press  informs  us  to  the  contrary: 

"Anglican  bishops  assembled  at  the  General  Synod  in  Trinitj' 
College  on  Saturday  unanimously  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  calling  upon  God  to  confound  the  crooked  politics  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  to  frustrate  the  knavish  tricks  of  his  servants  in  air, 
land,  and  sea.  The  declaration  was  sent  in  the  following  message 
to  the  lower  house  in  the  midst  of  the  morning  session: 

"'The  president  of  the  upper  house  begs  to  inform  the  pro- 
locutor that  the  upper  house  has  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"'"That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  upper  house,  in  time  of  war 
and  tumult,  the  _secoad   verse  of   the  national  anthem  (begin- 
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ning  'O  Lord  our  God,  arise')  may  be  sung  in  oiu-  churches  with 
j)erfect  propriety.'" 

"The  message  came  like  a  thunderbolt  when  every  one  had 
thought  the  storm  which  had  raged  over  the  verse  had  subsided. 
The  delegates  were  so  astonished  that  they  rose  en  inasse  and 
sang  the  words  that  the  majority  of  them  had  two  days  before 
declared  they  would  not  sing.  Two  or  three  delegates  remained 
.seated.  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson-Smythe,  who  had  called  the  verse 
'a  proclamation  of  hate,'  jumped  up,  but  when  he  came  to  the 
line  'Confound  their  politics,'  he  sat  down." 

The  Xew  York  Evening  Sun  refuses  to  be  imprest  by  the  pro- 
ceeding in  any  other  way  than  as  good  comedy.  It  even  also 
impugns  the  literarj-  value  of  the  verse  itself: 

"The  precious  stanza  has  always  sounded  very  quaint  in 
modern  ears.  The  rest  of  the  British  national  anthem  is  respect- 
able, even  if  pretty  stodgy;  and  tho  it  is  usually  attributed  to 
'poor  Jlpury  Carey,'  it  bears  many  earmarks  of  the  Rev.  Xaluini 
Tate,  that  marvelous  laureate  of  England  whose  muse  collal)- 
orated  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Brady  upon  their  justly 
famous  'New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.'  (^ommentators 
ha\c  often  wondered  what  King  Da\id  himself,  who  was  at 
least  a  forthright  and  outspoken  person,  would  have  thought  of 
their  work. 

"Perhaps  some  (/nittsfjiifric  in  the  rimes  of  'icks'  is  responsible 
for  the  banality  of  the  verse,  but  the  final  line  is  unquestionably 
grand,  in  its  omnibus  appeal: 

God  save  us  all! 

"A  curious  parallel  to  its  self-conscious  outcry  is  found  in  the 
verj'  differently  phrased  petition  of  the  New  Hampshire  farmer 
who  prayed  so  fervently:  'O  Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife,  my  son 
.John  and  his  wife;  us  four  and  no  more.' 

"The  very  agony  of  .scruple  in  all  these  expressions  in  which 
the  Lord's  duty  is  pointed  out  so  explicitlj'  and  in  detail  is  prob- 
ably what  makes  ihem  absurd  in  llie  reading.  Yet  now  we  learn 
that  the  Canadian  House  of  Bishops  lias  re\ersed  the  a<*tioii  of 
the  (leneral  Synod  in  excluding  that  wondrous  second  stanza, 
and  that  all  the  delegates  stood  on  chairs  and  cheered,  and  the 
khiiki-<*lad  chaplain  led  ofT,  and  those  glorious  lines  about  con- 
founding their  politics  and  frustrating  their  knavish  tricks  were 
roiirt'd  out  in  a  resounding  chorus  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 
Which  goes  to  show  that  sense  outweighs  sound  when  it  comes  to 
patriotic  or  devotional  poetry.  Even  Nahum  Tate  couldn't 
spoil  the  Psalms." 


IKACniNG  RELIGION  BY  THE  (;AUY  PLAN 

THE  KELKilOLS  PHASE  of  the  "Gary  School  System" 
is  reconunending  itself  in  some  quarters  as  a  practicable 
if  not  ideal  solution  for  the  problem  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  The  system  in  general,  taking  its  name  from 
the  new  industrial  city  of  Gary,  Indiana,  where  it  was  first 
ado|»lcd,  is  so  new  that  its  many-sided  aspects  are  but  im- 
perfe<-tly  known  by  the  country  at  large.  It  is  supposed  to 
alTord  an  e<'onomy  in  time  and  money,  with  a  more  intensive 
education  for  the  child  than  the  ordinary  systems,  l>ut  the 
discussion  of  those  as|)ects  belongs  in  anoth(>r  department.  The 
.school  su|>erintendent  of  Gary,  Mr.  William  A.  Wirt,  was 
"c-iear-sightefl  enough  to  see  that  when  his  novel  school  .system 
assumed  to  shape  the  life  of  its  pupils  on  every  side^  it  could  not 
con.sistently  omit  religion,"  says  the  editorial  writer  of  The 
Conlinrnl  (Chica^jo).  Yet  when  finding  a  place  for  religion  in 
his  new  scheme,  "the  one  tradition  of  the  American  free  school 
which  did  hamper  even  his  daring  originality  was  the  rule  that 
no  religion  must  l)e  taught  in  a  schoolroom  sup|)orted  by  public 
taxes."     Mr.  Wirt  foinid  a  way  out,  iiowever: 

"He  set  lUiide  a  time  during  each  school-day  to  be  devoted  to 
religious  instruction,  ami  for  that  hour  divided  the  pupils  into 
groups  according  to  tlie  religious  preferenies  of  their  parents. 
Then  he  .sent  ejwh  group  to  its  own  church  or  parish-house  to  be 
taught  religion  by  priests,  pastors,  or  teachers  wailing  there. 

"It  is  definitely  miide  j)lain  tliat  jil  this  daily  religious  hour  the 
children  are  not  dismissed  from  school.  Tho  they  sj)end  the 
hour  in  the  churches  whicli  their  respe<'tive  parents  jirefer.  they 
ar(<  there  luider  sch(M)l  sui)ervision.  The  rcUgious  classes  are  an 
luti-gral  i>art  of  the  city  school  system." 


The  Continent  sees  the  likelihood  of  the  Gary  plan  of  education 
being  imitated  by  other  cities,  New  York  already  trying  it  out 
in  some  sections  of  the  city;  but  its  editor  feels  that  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  new  system  is  much  the  most  important : 

"  In  New  York,  where  Superintendent  Wirt's  system  is  this  fall 
being  copied  in  several  district  schools,  the  religious  classes  in- 
cident to  it  are  being  also  provided  for  by  prompt  cooperation 
of  an  interdenominational  committee.  And  no  doubt  in  any 
town  whose  school  board  undertook  to  profit  by  Gary's  innova- 
tion the  churches  would  be  equally  sure  to  take  up  this  out- 
standing feature  of  it. 

"But  the  issue  of  church  duty  in  the  matter  does  not  end  with 
the  simple  considering  of  what  churches  should  do  in  towns  to 
which  the  Gary  plan  spreads  by  its  educational*  appeal. 

"The  more  urgent  matter  to  think  about  is  whether  in  towns 
where  school  boards  and  teachers  are  not  interested  in  the  strict 
school  practise  of  Gary,  church  leaders  ought  nevertheless  to 
m'ge  the  adoption  of  the  Gary  scheme  as  it  pertains  to  religious 
classes. 

"This  latter  inquiry  involves  considering  whether  the  Gary 
plan  is  the  best  way  of  introducing  moral  training  among  the 
children  of  the  public  schools. 

"On  this  point,  habitual  readers  of  The  Continent  will  readily 
surmise  that  The  Continent  does  not  think  it  the  best  way.  It 
has  been  the  plea  of  this  page  that  the  public  schools  them- 
selves should  teach  their  children  ethical  ideals. 

"A  broad  selection  from  the  teachings  of  men  in  all  ages  who 
have  had  conscience  toward  God — coupled  with  an  equally  broad 
choice  of  noble  examples  from  among  men  who  have  sincerely 
sought  to  please  God — would  infallibly  convey  to  the  hearts  of 
impressionable  children  incentives  to  personal  integrity  and  social 
usefulness. 

"And  in  the  equitable  atmosphere  of  American  public  schools, 
these  things  can  be  taught  so  simply  and  so  fairly  that  the  most 
sectarian  of  parents  will  not  be  offended. 

"The  doctrines  of  no  church  would  be  flouted  by  public-school 
emphasis  on  the  common  terms  of  all  religion.  Indeed,  the 
children  of  any  faith  would  be  bound  to  it  mofe  firmly  if  in  school 
they  were  day  after  day  imprest  with  the  absolute  necessitj'  of 
religion  in  a  strong  life. 

"And  above  all,  this  policj'  would  compel  the  State  to  recog- 
nize and  calculate  on,  instead  of  constantly  evading,  this  basic 
principle: 

"Neither  this  Republic  nor  any  other  coidd  long  survive  if  a 
majority  of  its  people  ceased  to  be  conscious  that  they  are  an- 
swerable to  God  for  their  personal  conduct  and  the  right  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life. 

"That  being  true,  the  State  in  self-defense  ought  to  train  its 
growing  citizens  to  that  consciousness." 

Nevertheless,  the  wTiter  sees  that  "in  a  democracy  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  insist  on  the  tUtimate  reach  of  even  a  sound 
principle";  still  he  concedes  that  "there  are  strong  signs  that  the 
Gary  plan  of  religious  instruction  is  the  plan  to  wliich  the  common 
mind  at  the  present  moment  is  most  favorablj'  disposed."     For — 

"That  plan  is  not  theoretic,  but  can  be  seen  at  work  in  con- 
crete example.  jMoreover,  it  is  a  plan  developed  not  by  the 
churches,  but  by  school  authorities;  it  can't  therefore  be  sus- 
l)ected  of  concealing  sectarian  maneuver. 

"More  important  still,  it  offers  the  only  arrangement  in  which 
at  the  iiresent  moment  there  is  any  likelihood  of  Roman  Catho- 
Ucs  participating.  Liberal-minded  priests  at  least  will  no  doubt 
allow  parish  children  to  attend  public  schools  if  assured  of  an 
hour  each  day  in  which  to  give  them  religious  training  in  church. 

"The  worst  objection  to  the  Gary  plan  is  that  once  a  day  it 
drags  the  hateful  cleaver  of  sectarian  difference  through  com- 
panies of  children  who  ought  to  be  taught  that  they  belong  to- 
gether in  a  common  Americanism.  But  that  can  be  in  large 
jiart  counteracted  by  the  Protestant  churches  instructing  their 
children  cooperatively. 

"And  meanwhile  there  will  be  a  dear  advantage  to  the  credit 
of  unification  if  Roman  Catholic  children,  who  are  now  divided 
from  their  Protestant  neighbors  through  the  whole  of  their  educa- 
tional life,  can  be  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  Protestants 
for  all  their  schooling  except  a  single  daily  hour. 

"At  all  events,  any  practicable  way  to  get  systematic  daily 
moral  instruction  for  all  public-school  pupils  is  a  good  way  to  go. 

"  In  your  town,  therefore,  won't  you  look  about  you  and  see  if 
sentiment  can't. be  developed  to  demand  the  local  introduction 
of  Gary's  i)raetise  in  sending  school  children  dailv  to  their 
pastors  for  religious  training?" 


GERMANY  IN  TURKEY  AND  THE 

BALKANS 

The  Near  East  from  Within.  With  thirteea 
photogravure  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp.  viii-256. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $3  net. 

What  lends  especial  interest  to  these  po- 
litical memoirs  is  the  fact  that  they  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  events  directly  relating 
to  affairs  in  the  Balkans.  The  author  was 
a  trusted  servant  of  Emperor  William  II., 
and  had  fine  opportunities  to  study  and 
observe  events  which  took  place,  so  to 
speak,  behind  the  scenes  of  history,  which 
are  often  more  important  than  the  formal 
drama  itself.  Secret  diplomacy  and  state- 
craft are  here  laid  ^bare  with  a  sang-froid 
that  at  times  makes  the  reader  smile.  The 
author  sets  down,  with  cynical  frankness 
and  a  wealth  of  studied  detail,  plans  and 
projects  which  their  author  supposed  to  be 
covered  with  the  secrecy  of  the  con- 
fessional. It  is  with  a  sort  of  surgeon's 
verve  that  he  reveals  and  dissects  grandiose 
schemes.  He  accomplishes  his  task  in  a 
downright  businesslike  way,  as  if  it  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
expose  the  secrets  of  princes. 

The  book  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  is  usually  accorded  to  an  unsigned 
work.  Critics  seem  to  have  invariably 
praised  it.  The  New  York  Sun  described 
it  as  "a  remarkable  book  that  is  likely 
to  attract  wide  attention."  The  Times  al- 
luded to  its  "extraordinary  revelations 
about  the  course  of  German  diplomacy  re- 
garding Turkey,  Egypt,  Russia,  and  the 
Balkan  States."  Readers  of  English 
magazines  will  recall  the  cryptic  signature 
of  Four  Stars  in  connection  with  certain 
articles  dealing  with  higher  politics  and 
diplomacy.  Their  author  is  the  writer  who 
is  here  introduced  in  book-form  to  the 
American  public.  "At  times  a  silent 
observer,"  he  writes  in  his  preface,  "not 
seldom  a  mere  cog  in  the  great  wheel,  or, 
again,  entrusted  with  operations  of  diplo- 
matic moment,  circumstances  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  and  under- 
currents of  political  life  and  of  diplomatic 
intrigue  in  many  parts  of  the  world." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  with 
that  rapid  development  of  events  now 
regarded  as  unique  in  history,  the  secret 
knowledge  which  the  author  possest  as- 
sumed such  new  and  momentous  impor- 
tance that  he  felt  a  sort  of  obligation  to 
impart  it  to  the  world.  "Things  which  I 
did  not  understand  seem  to  have  become 
clear,"  he  says.  "Events,  the  significant 
purport  of  which  I  did  not  earlier  realize, 
now  stand  out  vivid  and  strong  from  the 
chambers  of  my  memory."  The  con- 
temporary portraits,  in  which  the  book 
abounds,  have  a  kind  of  startling  veracity. 
Above  all,  the  full-length  portrait  of  the 
German  Emperor  is  drawn  with  a  boldness 
and  sagacity  which  are  exceptional  in  royal 
pen-portraiture. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  intimate 
description  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  deposed 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  that  relic  of  Byzan- 
tine cimning  and  ferocity  Avho"  has  been 
strapped  like  a  corpse  to  the  back  of  Europe 
as  long  as  men  can  remember. 

The  secret  history  of  the  enterprises  of 
the  German  Emperor  and  his  associates, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  von  Bieberstein 
and  von  der  Goltz,  in  Turkey,  forms  one  of 


the  most  startling  and  interesting  episodes 
in  the  diplomacy  to  which  is  directly 
traceable  the  war  now  devastating  Europe. 
The  negotiations  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Turco-German  alliance,  so  por- 
tentous for  Europe,  are  laid  bare  in  their 
smallest]  details;  not,  however,  until  the 
author  has  set  the  scene  adequately  for  the 
drama.  Constantinople,  with  its  wealth 
of  historic  associations,  seems  to  have  in- 
spired something  like  affection  in  the 
author.  He  pictures  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Byzantine  Caesars  as  only  a  German  in  love 
with  history  can.  He  describes  "  the 
slender  white  minarets  which  rise  at  every 
corner  and  meet  the  eye  wherever  one 
turns."  These  for  him  "are  full  of  sweet 
and  dreadful  memories;  they  rise  up  on 
the  clear  horizon  of  Stamboul  as  if  to  defy 
any  conqueror  to  touch  or  to  attempt  to 
destroy  their  soft,  sad  beauty."  This 
paradise  inhabited  by  a  devil,  as  it  were, 
rises  before  the  reader  of  these  pages  with 
unusual  vividness.  In  Constantinople  one 
may  walk  around  walls  erected  by  .Justinian 
in  the  days  "when  Byzantium  kept  the 
world  chained  to  herchariot."  Everything 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  speaks  of  "dead 
glories  and  buried  heroes,  of  romances  and 
love-affairs  intermingled  with  crime  and 
murder,  with  women's  tears  and  men's 
vengeances."  Such  was  the  stage  which 
attracted  the  Kaiser  with  the  intensity 
that  the  magnet  attracts  iron. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  imperial  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land,  William  II.  proposed 
to  the  Sultan  that  Germany  be  made  the 
custodian  of  Jerusalem.  When  he  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
he  asked  to  be  shown  the  exact  spot 
whence  Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  first  saw  the 
Holy  City.  His  desire  being  complied 
with,  he  uttered  these  words:  "It  is  fitting 
that  a  memorial  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  should  be  raised 
by  the  first  German  sovereign  who  has 
been  able  to  walk  in  his  footsteps."  The 
secret  negotiations  (in  which  the  author 
himself  was  the  agent)  between  the  Kaiser 
and  his  relative,  the  late  King  Carol,  of 
Roumania,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  this  fascinating  book.  There  is 
also  a  remarkable  chapter  describing  an 
interview  between  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Czar,  from  v.'hich  the  Russian  ruler  emerges 
in  a  creditable  light. 

PAUL  CARUS'S  BOOK  ON  GOETHE 

Carus,  Paul.  Goethe:  With  Special  Considera- 
tion of  His  Phiiosophy.  With  illustrations.  Octavo, 
pp.  3.57.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.     $3  net. 

Dr.  Carus  has  written  on  manj-  subjects 
— Nietzsche,  the  Buddhistic  and  Confucian 
literature  and  philosophy.  Pragmatism,  the 
"Principle  of  Relativity,"  the  "Mechan- 
istic Principle."  He  has  probably  gone 
further  afield  in  the  esoteric  and  meta- 
physical realm  of  ideas  than  have  most 
present-day  writers.  He  has  won  dis- 
tinction as  a  popularizer  of  philosophy,  but 
his  latest  book  may  make  a  wider  appeal 
than    any    other    he    has    ■WTitten. 

While  Goethe  may  be  said  to  have 
incarnated  German  romanticism,  he  was 
fundamentally  a  philosopher,  and  his  mas- 
ter-work "  Faust,"  pronounced  by  INIacaulay 
to  be  the  supreme  achievement  in  litera- 


ture, fairly  breathes  the  spirit  of  modern 
philosophy.  To  this  poem,  Goethe's  most 
popular  work,  the  author  has  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  book.  In 
"Faust,"  according  to  Dr.  Carus,  Goethe 
portrayed  himself.  Goethe  had  a  multiple 
personality  in  which  there  was  a  strange 
blending  of  modernism  and  mysticism. 
His  interest  in  the  traditional  Fausl 
character,  in  the  author's  view,  showed 
itself  very  intensely  in  his  study  of  magic 
lore,  as  well  as -in  his  passionate  pursuit  of 
alchemy,  astrology,  and  kindred  pseudo- 
sciences.  Never,  perhaps,  has  any  poet 
stamped  so  deeply  his  intimate  personality 
upon  his  literary  creation  as  Goethe  in  the 
character  of  Faust.  The  author's  criticism 
and  dissection  of  the  poem  are  very  inter- 
esting. New  light  is  continually  break- 
ing forth  on  familiar  scenes.  Faust,  like 
Prometheus,  is  of  a  Titanic  cast  of  mind. 
"He  does  not  bow  to  God,"  says  the 
author,  "nor  does  he  fear  the  Evil  One. 
He  cares  not  for  his  fate  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  next.  He  possesses  unusual  strength 
of  mind.  Him  the  thought  of  heaven  does 
not  aUure  nor  hell  terrify." 

Piercing  through  the  mask  of  Fanst  one 
may  perceive  the  lineaments  of  Goethe 
himself.  What  the  poet  typifies  in  his 
hero  is  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  with 
all  that  it  implies,  the  dawn  of  natural 
science,  the  revival  of  learning — in  a  word, 
the  Renaissance.  Faust  also  typifies  aspir- 
ing manhood  and  has  his  prototype  in  all 
those  characters  of  literature  and  legend 
"who  find  no  satisfaction  in  their  surround- 
ings, but  dare  destiny  to  yield  to  them 
pleasanter,  better,  nobler  conditions,  with 
a  richer  and  deeper  life." 

A  long  chapter  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  Goethe  contains  new  and  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  poet's  intellectual 
experience.  As  in  Voltaire's  case,  his 
optimism,  tho  fundamental  and  enduring, 
received  a  severe  shock  from  the  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon,  which  took  place  when  he 
was  a  child.  His  relation  to  women,  a 
subject  which  has  received  much  attention, 
is  dwelt  upon  with  singular  taste.  A  true 
history  of  Goethe  must  necessarily  be  a 
literary  history  of  his  age,  and  that  is 
e.xactlj"  what  Dr.  Carus' s  readable  book 
is.  The  author  has  grouped  round  the 
central  sun  of  German  literature,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  nearly  all  the  lights  of  that 
remarkable  literary  period.  The  book  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  eighty  portraits 
and  other  historical  illustrations. 

COLONEL  GORGAS  ON  HIS  WORK 

IN  PANAMA 

Gorgas,  W^illiani  Crawford.  Sanitation  in 
Panama.  With  illustrations.  Pp.  298.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.     $2  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  received  high 
and  merited  praise  for  the  important,  if  not 
paramount,  role  he  played  in  building  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  whole  story  of  sani^ 
tation  in  Panama  is  here  told  by  General 
Gorgas  himself.  There  is  little  risk  in 
asserting  that  the  narrative  of  the  amazing 
results,  reached  through  the  application  of 
modern  methods  in  a  zone  infested  by 
deadly  yellow  fever  and  kindred  tropical 
diseases,  stands  unrivaled  in  the  history 
of  sanitation.  The  book  is  A^Titten  in  un- 
technical  language  and  is  intended  for  the 
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Home 
Billiards! 

With  the  smooth  balls  glistenin<f 
in  the  early  lampli^jht  on  the  cheer- 
ful ^reen  cloth  —  with  lessons 
Ifarned,  business  done  and  a  good 
meal  stowed  away — all  hands  are 
catjer  for  a  rousing  round  of  carom 
or  pocket  billiards  on  the  Bruns- 
wick "Baby  Grand." 

One  chance  shot — a  droll  re- 
mark— a  hair's  breadth  hit — any  of 
these  may  decide  tonight's  victory! 

No  wonder  billiards  unlocks  a 
How  of  mirth.  This  game  puts 
new  blood  into  hard-worked  men 
—and  keeps  boys  home  at  last! 

Superb  Brunswick 

Baby  Grand 

"Grand,"    'Convertibles"  and 
Quick  Demountable*,"  $27  Up 

Brunswick  Home  Carom  and  Pocket 
Billiard  Tables,  made  of  beautiful  woods, 
ajipeal  to  the  expert  as  well  as  the  novice 
because  fliey  arc  scientifically  built. 
Accurate  angles,  quick-acting  Monarch 
cushions  and  fast  ever-level  bed.  So 
ilon't  confuse  tliem  with  toys  or  rtimsy 
<  ontraptions. 

Every  IJrunswick  is  a  real  man's  tabic, 
tliout^h  made  in  sizes  to  fit  in  any  home. 

Free  Trial,  Then  10c  a  Day 

You  take  no  risk,  for  wc  let  you  test 
any  Brunswick  in  your  own  \\omz  30 days 
free! 

Then  pay  us  only  a  small  amount 
inr)nthly — as  little  as  10  cents  a  day. 
Our  prices  are  low  because  we're  making 
iiome  tables  for  thousands — now  527 
upward. 

Playing  Outfit  Given 

Hand-tapered  Cues,  lialls,  Rack, 
Markers,  Spirit  Level,  Cue-Clamps, 
expert  book  of  49  games,  etc. — a  com- 
plete high-class  Playing  Outfit  included 
free  with  any  Brunswick. 

Now  sec  these  handsome  tables  in 
;iitual  colors  and  get  full  details  in  our 
famous  book  —  "Billiards — The  Home 
Magnet. "  The  coupon  or  a  postal  brings 
nfree,  postpaiJi     Send  today. 


Send  This  for  Billiard  Book  Free 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

D*p(.  U  T.  623-«33  S.  W*l»>b  Atc.  Cbicafo 
Send  tfif  |>(i>itpaid  your  rolnr  Ixnik 

".Billiarda— The  Home  Magnet" 
and  tell  about  your  free  trial  offer. 
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general  reader.  It  opens  with  a  history  of 
yellow  fever— that  persistent  scourge  of 
civilization. 

For  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Spanish-.Vmerican  War,  yellow  fever  caused 
great  loss  of  life  and  much  destruction  of 
wealth.  Most  persons  must  keep  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  how  the  South  was 
ravaged  by  the  dread  aud  repulsive  disease. 
In  1878  occurred  the  deadliest  and  most 
extensive  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  that 
ever  visited  the  United  States.  The  whole 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  more  or  less 
thickly  populated,  was  raAaged  by  the 
I)lague.  Thirteen  thousand  people  died. 
The  estimated  loss  in  money  was  more  than 
one  hundred  millions.  The  author  gives 
striking  data  of  the  blighting  effect  of  the 
dread  sickness  upon  all  human  effort  in  the 
communities  attacked.  Havana  has  felt  the 
dread  hand  of  I  lie  disease  in  a  terrible  way. 

Whi-n  (jeneral  Gorgas  went  to  Havana  in 
1898  he  found  a  condition  of  affairs  verging 
on  the  frightful.  The  army  which  went  to 
Santiago  ■"sutt'ered  as  severely  from  yellow 
fever  and  other  troi)ical  diseases  as  any 
military  expedition  into  the  tropics  had 
suffered  before  that  time."  The  death- 
rate,  the  author  tells  us,  had  it  remained, 
"would  have  been  just  as  high  as  was  that 
of  the  French  Army  of  similar  size  which 
was  exterminated  in  the  island  of  Haiti 
one  hundred  years  before."  Of  an  armj'  of 
sixteen  thousand  men  who  were  in  prime 
condition  when  they  were  landed  in  the 
tropical  region,  he  found  fully  four-fifths 
stricken  with  the  deadly  pest.  Complete 
demoralization  prevailed.  "Officers  and 
men,"  writes  General  Gorgas,  "became 
nervous  and  hysterical." 

The  successful  warfare  waged  upon  this 
disea.se,  which  had  proved  far  more  danger- 
ous than  hostile  armies,  is  described  with  a 
wealth  of  interesting  detail.  The  results  se- 
cured were  of  an  astonishing  character  and 
are  jirobably  unexampled  in  the  records  of 
.scientific  achievement.  Panama,  once  one 
of  the  deadliest  places  on  earth,  was  trans- 
formed by  American  entirprise  and  intelli- 
gence into  "a  veritable  health-resort." 

HISTORIANS  WHO   HAVE  TAUGHT 
GFRMANS 

Giillland.     A.       Modern     Germany-    and     Her 

IlUlorians.  I.arK"'  «vo,  pp.  .'J60.  New  York:  Mc- 
Undi',  Naat  &  Company.     |2.25  net. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  military 
ideals  of  the  Teutonic  allies  were  regarded 
as  traceable  to  von  Tri-itschke,  Nietzsche, 
and  von  Bernhardi,  and  the  temper  which 
governed  the  German  people  was  con- 
sidered the  direct  effect  of  the  teaching  of 
these  three  men.  But  rellection  made  it 
evident — as  was  perceived  at  once  by  a 
few  scholars  more  intimate  with  German 
history — that  this  exi)lanation  did  not  fully 
I'ovtT  the  ground.  Not  in  one  generation 
does  a  people  acquire  the  idea  that  its 
"ntH'es.sities"  must  govern  the  world. 

The  volume  bcfon'  us,  by  the  professor 
of  history  at  L'f^-ole  Poly  technique  Suisse, 
is  one  of  several  WTitten  since  the  war  and 
tracing  the  descent  of  the  Prussian-German 
idea.  It  sketches  with  lidt-lity  the  Wh^ 
work  of  five  eminent  historians  whose  in- 
lluence  molded  the  growth  of  what  has 
become  dominant  in  Germany.  The  five 
are  Niebuhr,  von  Hanke,  Mommsen,  von 
Sybt'l,  and  von  Treitschke.  The  author 
shows  that,  alt  ho  two  of  these  were  par 
iicilUucc  histnii.  1-  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  another  ul  i  i..  I'apacy,  their  chief  care 
was  the  effect  of  their  labors  upon  social 


and  political  Germany — the  unification  of 
Germany  on  the  Prussian  basis. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suspect  in  this  book 
a  polemic  against  Germany  inspired  by 
blindness  to  the  great  merits  of  the  his- 
torians it  describes.  Xor,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  he  find  in  it  that  straining  for 
impartialitj'  which  leads  to  refusal  to 
record  a  true  statement  of  the  facts.  Due 
credit  is  accorded  to  the  "genius,"  whether 
native  or  the  result  of  patience  and  labor, 
of  the  "great  five";  equally  the  thread 
of  Prussianism,  which  runs  with  prede- 
termination through  the  writings  of  all,  is 
unmistakabh^  displayed.  Another  service 
is  done  by  our  author  in  that  the  back- 
ground of  these  historians'  mental  creations 
are  .sketched  in — as,  for  example,  how  Dahl- 
mann  gave  direction  to  von  Treitschke's 
political  views.  A  picture  of  literary  Ger- 
many is  skilfully  limned  in. 

To  those  who  think  Germany's  present 
course  a  summer  madness,  a  paroxysm 
from  which  she  will  recover  easily  when  the 
violence  has  spent  itself,  this  volume  will 
prove  both  disappointing  and  ominous.  It 
will  make  clear  both  the  reason  and  the 
cause  for  the  Allies'  determination  to  win 
absolutely.  For  it  reveals  a  people  educated 
to  its  present  course.  Prussianism  was  ex- 
prest  by  Freytag,  in  1848,  thus: 

"If,  in  order  to  bring  about  (German) 
unity,  we  must  even  march  against  Ger- 
mans (which  God  forbid),  Prussia  will 
march,.  .  .  and  perhaps  .  .  .  that  is  what 
distinguishes  us  Prussians  from  other  Ger- 
mans, for  we  are  ready  to  shed  our  last  drop 
of  blood  to  have  our  way.  .  .  .  What  should 
we  fear?    Are  we  not  a  nation  of  warriors?  " 

The  present  war  is  presented  as  the  ex- 
tension of  this  idea  to  other  nations.  If 
Latium  grew  by  annexation,  as  Niebuhr 
holds;  if  "the  true  destiny  of  Prussia  is  to  be 
...  a  military  monarchy,"  as  von  Ranke 
maintains;  if  to  Mommsen  Greeks  and  Ger- 
mans are  alone  admirable;  if  to  von  Sybel 
repression  of  other  peoples  by  Prussia  is 
justice;  if  Treitschke  thinks  that  only 
Germans  know  "idealism,  frankness,  pride, 
self-forgetfulness,  and  an  invincible  at- 
tachment to  right,"  these  being  Germany's 
teachers,  how  can  the  present  conflict  end 
else  than  under  German  domination  or 
with  Germany's  aims  crusht?  Such  is  the 
author's  conclusion. 

EARLY  AUTUMN  FICTION 

Harben,  Will  N.  The  Inner  Law.  Pp.  399, 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1915. 
$1.35. 

The  scenes  of  Mr.  Harben's  new  story 
are  laid  in  Georgia.  He  has  made  the 
history  of  one  family  illustrate  the  de- 
terioration of  character  that  comes  when 
human  passions  and  loose  living  stultify 
and  eradicate  lofty  ideals.  Carter  Crofton 
had  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  a  poet, 
but  his  grandfather,  father,  and  elder 
brother  had  weakened  their  vitality  by 
excessive  dissipation.  To  separate  him 
from  the  inherent  vices  and  those  sug- 
gested by  undesirable  companionship,  his 
uncle  Tom  invites  him  to  the  country, 
bound  that  Carter  should  avoid  thQ  family 
heritage.  Alas  for  "the  best-laid  schemes  o' 
mice  an'  men,"  "Blood  will  tell!"  and  pretty 
little  Lydia  Romley  proves  an  irresistible 
temptation,  and  the  inevitable  tragedy 
happens.  The  plot  from  this  point  be- 
comes Mr.  Harben's  theme  of  the  inexor- 
able "inner  law."  Uncle  Tom's  warning 
comes  too  late,  and  Crofton,  following 
worldly    advice,    "reaps    the    whirlwind." 
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His  father's  insanity  and  death,  his  dying 
powers  of  poetic  creation,  his  life  abroad 
— all  leave  him  dissatisfied  and  restless. 
Tragic  and  spiritual  experiences  have  to 
come  into  his  life  before  he  begins  to  see 
light.  The  destinies  of  Lydia  and  Carter 
are  worked  out  by  Mr.  Harben  by  situa- 
tions which  sound  for  us  the  deep  realities 
of  life  and  prove  that  we  are  keenly 
susceptible  to  heritage,  environment,  and 
power  of  suggestion. 

Grant,  Robert.  The  High  Priestess.  Pp.  530. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.85. 

The  problems  furnished  by  the  ambi- 
tions of  feminists  are  occupying,  more  and 
more,  plays  and  literature.  Mr.  Grant  por- 
trays here  a  perfectly  natural  product  of 
the  times.  Strangely  enough,  there  are  no 
real  villains  in  the  plot,  nothing  but 
typical  modern  characters  having  the  usual 
experiences  of  life.  Nevertheless  we  see 
what  happened  and  what  may  happen  to 
any  one  under  these  new  conditions  unless 
one  studies  carefully  both  sides  of  every 
question,  Mary  Arnold  and  Oliver  Randall 
married  because  they  loved  each  other,  and 
both  believed  their  daily  life  could  be 
ideal.  The  ordering  of  her  home  and  care 
of  her  two  children  are  done  by  Mary  with 
ability  and  thoughtful  care;  she  is  a  per- 
fect hostess  and  a  wonderful  manager. 
The  new  element  lies  in  Mary's  aspiration 
to  become  famous  and  self-supporting  on 
her  own  account.  Each  failed,  however, 
to  sympathize  with  the  other's  deepest 
efforts  because  of  absorption  in  personal 
achievement,  so  that  when  Sybil  Fielding 
is  left  to  run  things  while  Mary  is  away 
they  unconsciously  drift  into  dangers 
which  Mary  has  ignored  and  which  nearly 
wreck  their  lives.  There  is  much  food  for 
discussion  in  some  of  the  unusual  situa- 
tions created,  and  the  characters,  while  a 
little  unnatural,  are  admirably  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  author's  evident  point  of  view. 

Lagerliif,  Selma.  Jerusalem.  Translated  by 
Velma  Swanston  Howard.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

"Jerusalem"  is  founded  on  a  religious 
pilgrimage,  made  a  few  years  since  by 
peasant  inhabitants  of  Dalecarlia,  the 
province  of  Miss  Lagerlof's  adopted  home. 
She  has  found  a  theme  that  gives  relief 
from  the  hackneyed  themes  of  many 
novels.  She  gives  relief  also  from  the 
monotony  of  style  and  diction  which  so 
often  characterizes  the  modern  story. 
Miss  Lagerlof  is  the  only  woman  who  has 
received  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  and 
the  only  woman  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Academy.  Her  literary  methods 
and  treatment  are  marked  by  much  origi- 
nality, a  deep  sympathy,  and  an  intuitive 
understanding  of  human  emotions,  of 
the  motives  that  govern  the  normal  mind. 
The  first  chapter  in  the  book  is  a  story, 
told  indirectly,  of  Ingmar,  of  Ingmar  farm, 
and  how  he  met  at  the  prison-door  Brita, 
for  whose  guilt  he  was  ethically  responsi- 
ble. In  later  chapters  Ave  have  dramatic 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  \-illage  folk,  and 
become  familiar,  not  only  with  the  Ingmar 
farm,  but  with  the  parson,  the  school- 
master, the  stalwart  landed  peasant,  and 
thrilUng  love-stories  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation. This  community  is  finally  led  by  a 
mystic  leader  from  Chicago  to  embrace 
his  faith,  sell  their  farms  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
In  the  earrjnng  out  of  this  purpose  we 
meet  with  the  incidents  that  form  the 
narrative:  Gertrude's  renunciation,  Karin's 


A  Hallowe'en  romance 

Suppose  it  was  yours — 

Suppose  that  on  Hallowe  en  yo7i  went  out  in 
the  moonlight  with  a  mirro.  according  to  the  old 
superstition,  to  discover  }our  future  spouse. 
And  suppose,  instead  of  a  face,  you  discovered 
over  your  shoulder  the  familiar  Campbell  label 
— wouldn't  yo/<  call  that  a  pleasing  reflection? 

Think  how  many  happy  housewives  are 
"wedded"  to 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

They  are  wedded  to  the  idea  of  making  every 
meal  served  on  the  home  table  as  attractive  and 
tempting  as.it  can  be  made. 

Thfy  know  how  perfectly  this  delicious 
Campbell  "kind"  satisfies  the  hungry  longings 
of  the  whole  family;  how  it  quickens  the  appe- 
tite, gives  new  zest  to  the  entire  meal;  and  nour- 
'shes  and  builds  up  both  body  and  brain. 

And  so  these  successful  home-makers  order 
this  wholesome  soup  by  the  dozen  and  have  it 
always  on  hand. 

Isn't  that  a  good  idea  to 
be  "married"  to?  Why 
don't  you  "espouse"  it 
iodayf 


'Here's  a  reflection 
That  stirs  my  affection 
A  suitor  to  suit  me 
indeed! 
That  beautiful  label 
Assures  me  he's  able 
To  meet  every  family 
need!" 


21  kinds 
10c  a  can 
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Sugar  Wafers 

are  appropriate  wherever 
and  whenever  a  dessert  con- 
fection is  desired. 
These  exquisite  wafer  sweets 
comport  with  any  table  ap- 
pointments. They  are  a  de- 
lightful adjunct  to  ice  creams 
and  beverages.  In  ten-cent 
and  twenty-five-cent  tins. 

ADORA  Sugar  Wafers— For  every 
dessert  purpose.  A  confection 
with  a  sweet-cream  filling. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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What  You   Need  !o  Know  about  Euglish 

is  toM  plc;is.iruly  ami  iiitcrrstingly   in 

Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Br    KIIA.Nk    II.   VI7.KTII.I.V,   I  lll.D>  I.I.D. 

"A    fa!«-ln:itinii    IxKik.     S<  liolirlv   :mil   .ii    ilip  B.nmr    timr 
lively  unU  inlcreilinit." — Tlit  iiloht.  New  \'nrk. 

OoIIl     418  mm.     $1.50  mI:  by  nuil  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    NEW  YORK 


POM  P  El  AN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS      FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-yyMOLESOME 


American  Sugar  Refining  Campanq 


unconventional  choice  of  a  suitor,  and  liitle 
children  who  cry  out,  "We  don't  want  to 
go  to  Jerusalem;  we  want  to  go  home." 
The  author  gives  her  readers  credit  for 
possessing  alertness  of  mind.  She  allows 
them  to  grasp  her  thoughts  without  gi^-ing 
constant  explanation's  and  affixing  labels 
to  them.  We  like  her  freshness  of  spu-it, 
her  delicacj-  in  romantic  touches,  her  in- 
ductive methods,  and  her  fondness  for 
genuine  human  natm-e.  The  book  has 
been  justly  described  as  "a  succession  of 
brilliantly  portrayed  situations  that  clutch 
at  the  heart-strings."  The  translation  is 
done  in  a  clear,  idiomatic  English  style 
that  is  a  continual  delight. 

Well.s,  H.  G.    The  Research  Magnificent.     Pp. 

460.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1915. 
$1.35. 

]Mr,  Wells's  mastery  of  language  and 
character  was  never  better  showTi  than  in 
this  novel,  which  has  been  called  "less  a 
novel  than  the  biography  of  an  idea  em- 
bodied in  a  man."  The  man  is  William 
PorphjTy  Benham,  and  the  idea  is  to  live 
the  noble,  aristocratic  life  in  spite  of 
limitations.  All  the  episodes  and  experi- 
ences are  subserxient  to  Benham's  quest  of 
kingship,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  is  some- 
times ridiculous,  but  at  others  almost 
sublime.  Benham  considers  the  first 
"limitation"  to  be  fear,  and  sets  about 
freeing  himself  from  that  in  every  way. 
To  show  that  this  is  possible,  he  walks 
slowly  across  a  field  whicli  contains  an  ugly 
bull,  and,  altho  he  escapes  harm,  he  is 
frightfully  sick  aftem'ard.  In  later  years 
he  crossed  and  recrossed  a  narrow  bridge 
over  a  frightful  chasm  for  the  same  purpose, 
and,  in  each  case,  he  won.  Financially, 
Benham  lacked  nothing.  So  when  the 
second  limitation,  which  was  "sex,"  as- 
sailed him,  he  found  himself  unprepared 
for  a  siege  and  fell,  but  soon  reasserted 
liimself  and  fled  to  the  open  fields  for 
healing.  There  he  met  Amanda,  who 
seemed  to  him  "an  entirely  new  glory." 
All  went  well  and  Amanda  seemed  to  follow 
him  in  his  ambitions  imtil  they  were 
married  and  started  on  world-travels  in 
quest  of  "aristocracy."  Then  Amanda 
longed  for  a  London  home  and  position. 
The  inevitable  followed — a  home  for 
Amanda  and  travels  for  Benham.  Ha\'ing 
faitli  in  Amanda's  love,  he  never  thinks  of 
possible  temptations  until  conviction  comes 
from  her  letters  and  he  returns  to  find  her 
faithless.  He  could  hardly  have  expected 
anything  different,  for  his  quest  was  an 
obsession  and  he  frankly  acknowledges  his 
responsibility. 

As  a  man,  Benham  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  his  life,  perhaps,  is  a  failure,  but  for 
stimulating  thoughts,  ideas  which  inspire 
discussion,  and  for  analysis  of  character, 
we  can  find  nothing  lacking  in  tliis  unusual 
story.  Benham  li\ed  and  died  for  his 
ideal.  We  might  well  profit  by  the  history 
of  his  quest  and  his  failure. 

"The  aristocratic  life,  as  I  conceive  it," 
says  the  author,  "must  be,  except  acci- 
dentally here  and  there,  incompatible  M-ith 
the  domestic  life.  It  means  going  hither 
and  tliither  in  the  universe  of  thought,  as 
much  as  in  the  universe  of  matter;  it 
means  movement  and  adventure  that  must 
needs  be  hopelessly  encumbered  by  an 
inspijarable  associate;  it  means  self-imposed 
responsibilities  that  will  not  fit  into  the 
welfare  of  a  family."  Again:  "The  real 
king  and  ruler  is  every  man  who  sets  aside 
the  naive  passions  and  self-interest  of  the 
common  life  for  the  rule  and  service  of 
the  world." 
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Klngsley,  Florence  Morse.  The  Heart  of  Pbilura. 

Pp.  362.     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

"Miss  Philura"  is  a  well-known  and  a 
much-beloved  character  to  most  of  us, 
with  her  modest  pride,  as  the  wife  of  the 
Reverend  Silas,  her  quiet  charity,  her  help- 
ful nature,  and  her  almost  apologetic  love 
for  little  children.  In  this  new  story  of  Mrs. 
Kingsley's  she  is  the  guardian-spirit  and 
sole  comfort  of  the  minister,  the  friend  of 
every  one  in  trouble,  but  finds  a  little  sting 
for  herself  in  a  pictiu-o  of  her  husband's 
hrst  Avife,  Mary,  which,  all  unknown  to  him, 
has  been  tucked  under  the  blotter  in  his 
study.  The  dispelling  of  that  cloud  forms 
a  pretty  scene,  as  do  all  scenes  in  which 
we  find  the  gentle  presence  of  Philura. 
As  a  dramatic  background,  we  have  the 
"Hill  Family,"  with  its  secret  tragedy  and 
dramatic  mysteries.  The  solution  of  these 
difficulties  involves  all  the  characters  with 
which  the  book  makes  us  familiar.  It  is  in 
their  delineation  that  Mrs.  Kingsley  is  at 
her  best,  from  the  sanctimonious  Mr. 
Buckthorn,  "who  tells  God  things  when  he 
■  prays  as  if  he  never  heard  of  Innisfield,"  to 
Mrs.  Wessels,  who  voices  all  the  illiterate 
philosophy  of  the  community  in  a  most 
amusing  way.  The  spirit  of  Philura  per- 
meates every  episode  and  gives  the  book 
its  charm. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  The  Little  Iliad,  Pp.  323. 
Philadelphia  and  London:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

"The  Little  Iliad"  will  make  much  more 
popidar  reading  than  its  classical  proto- 
type. There  are  an  unusual  clarity  of  vision 
in  the  author's  analysis  of  motive  and  a 
charming  originality  about  his  method  of 
expressing  himself.     For  example: 

"We  adore  the  thing  that  is,  because  it  is; 
and  we  adore  the  man  who  tries  to  destroy 
it,  not  because  he  succeeds,  but  because 
he  tries." 

"When  women  act  from  the  heart  they 
never  go  wrong.  When  they  act  from  the 
head,  they  always  do,  because  they  think 
of  so  many  things  at  once.  Now  men 
think  of  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  And 
they  think  with  head  and  heart  together. 
And  they  have  a  will-power  which  is  the 
servant  of  both." 

Imagine  a  beautiful  woman,  the  Baroness 
von  Broderode,  bound  for  life  to  a  hulk 
of  a  man,  "a  ghoul,"  "a  maimed  Titan," 
"a  wounded  monster,"  a  man,  who,  tho  a 
victim  of  locomotor,  holds  on  to  life  with 
a  terrible  grip  and  unflinching  tenacity. 
Helena  might  never  have  realized  the  horror 
of  her  position  had  not  Hector  Malleson 
"looked  into  her  eyes  and  vowed  to  rescue 
her  from  an  unhappiness  of  which  she  was 
unconscious,  but  Hector  had  four  broth- 
ers and  a  wonderful  father,  'The  Chief.'" 
When  they  all  fall  in  \o\e  with  her,  the  com- 
plications both  thrill  and  puzzle  the  reader. 
Sometimes  tragic,  sometimes  idyllic  and 
poetic,  always  charming  and  dramatic,  the 
story  reaches  a  startling,  but  consistent, 
finish  after  thrilling  uncertainties. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Clark,  Allen  C.  Life  and  Letters  of  Dolly 
Madison.  Pp.  517.  Washington,  D.  C:  W.  F. 
Koberts  Company. 

A  paper  prepared  for  the  DoUy  Madison 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  1911,  was  the  nucleus  of 
this  volume  of  over  500  pages,  containing 
extracts  from  everything  that  can  throw  a 
ray  of  illumination  on  that  well-known 
woman.  Aside  from  actual  facial  beauty, 
every  abstract  Aortue  and  excellence  kno\\Ti 
are  ascribed  to  the  wife  of  one  of  oiu-  first 
Presidents.  "Letters  suggest  life,  awaken 
memory,  and  recreate  the  unseen  writer," 
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AZDA  TABPS' 

In  Millions  of  Homes 
the  Country  O'er 

—the  fullest  appreciation  of  Edison's  inven- 
tion of  the  incandescent  lamp  is  now  based 
on  the  bright,  white  brilliance  of  its  suc- 
cessor of  the  present  day — the  EDISON 
MAZDA  LAMP. 

Three  times  as  economical  to  operate  as 
your  old-style  carbon  lamps,  your  greatest 
saving  comes  when  you  put  EDISON 
MAZDAS  in  every  socket. 

Make  your  home  radiant  with  the  threetimes 
greater  brilliance  of  EDISON  MAZDA.  Your 
lighting  company  or  nearest  Edison  agent 
will  gladly  help  you  choose  sizes  best  suited 
to  your  needs. 

EDISON  DAY— October  21st— is  the  36th 
anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp.  Thirty-six  years'  experience 
in  lamp  making  is  summed  up  in  the 
EDISON  MAZDA  LAMP  of  today. 


EDISON    LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC    COMPA>fY 


Cmnsl  S>W<  Oific*.  Harmon.  N  J 


Af^«ocies  Ewi^her* 


5fi7rt 


Court  Llle  in 
France,  Germany 
Fngland,     Russia 

Memories  of 
Forty  Years 

Rjr  I'rtiirru  ('alhrrlor  lUdllwUI 

A  Princc-is.  wrlcomcd  in  tli'?  IiiRlii'st  courts  of 
Europp.  licr  n-vclaHoiU''  have  the  si.unp  of  Kcniiinc 
aiithoritv.  Intimate  with  KinR»,  Queens.  Stafesinen, 
and  ^  •  -  •■,-•■■•  •■uellects  of  the  pa-*t  40  years, 
her  I  !  up<in  the  gfeal  tien>onalilies 

now  '    ,  of  war.     "  If  the  year  gives 

us  many  books  as  intcrestinK.  we  will  have  some  very 
entertaining  reading. "  says  .leannette  \,.  Gildcri  n  a 
I  onglhy  iiolircin  I  hr  Chicago  Tribune  l-xtrnlarteOcUao, 
be'iuiifuUy  tllu^trMfd.      $3-73  tft;  by  mail,  /Ot   extra. 

Fank  &  WacntlU  ComptnT.     354-60  Fonrth  Ar»..  N»w  York 


Test  It  onYour 
Own  Skin 


At  Our     ~" 
Expense 

Ingrram-s  Ksoimrainc 

Far<-  Powdrr.  5«c.  4  »h.n1c«. 

At  nriii?  ■.!  .r.  ,,r  l,v    Mail.  Pnitlptid. 

Scndiisficin  f  .  t  of  packing  and  nuiling 

and  net  froe  f  i-   .  vo  and  Ingram's  Roqko 

in   novel  pur"-  .\l9o  sample    of   Ingram's 

MilkWM?dCr.  r>  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume. 

IRfcDI-KI  KAM  (O.    (!'tablishedl885) 

Windier,  Cah* '„i  77    I 'nlh  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Ingtams  Milkweed  Cream 

T1wr»  i»  l«t«t>  in  t.lrr  Jtr-  Mc  ln<  »1  SO  ||  Draniili' 


and,  in  them,  we  see  Dorothea  (DolljO 
Payne  Todd  ]Madison,  a  paragon  of  all 
\-irtues,  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a 
taotfid  and  dignified  social  leader,  a  loyal 
friend,  and  a  bright  and  cheei'ful  woman. 
E.xeept  that  her  marriage  to  President 
^Madison  put  her  in  a  position  of  great 
prominence,  we  do  not  quite  see  why  she 
should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  so 
e.xhaustive  a  volume. 

Burroughs,   John.    The  Breath  of  Life.     Pp. 

295.  Boston  and  New  Yoik:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    1915.     $1.15. 

Here  is  another  delightful  little  volume 
from  John  Burroughs  presenting  his  mature 
thoughts  on  problems  of  evolutior^  and 
human  life.  ^Ir.  Burroughs  is  an  intro- 
spective delver  among  the  secrets  and 
beauties  of  nature.  Moreover,  6ach.  essay 
from  him  betrays  complete  and  coordinate 
knowledge  of  the  words  and  achievements 
of  great  men  in  art  and  literature.  The 
world  we  live  in  becomes  intensely  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  to  a  reader  who  peruses 
the  words  of  this  humane  philosopher,  who, 
"as  life  nears  its  end,  finds  himself  medi- 
tating more  and  more  upon  the  mystery  of 
its  nature  and  origin,  yet  without  the  least 
hope  of  finding  out  the  ways  of  the  Eternal 
in  this  or  any  other  world." 


"  Me."     A    Book  of  Remembrance. 

New  York;  The  Century  Company.     1915. 


Pp.   356. 
$1.30. 


Jean  Webster's  introduction  to  this 
anonymous  volume  would  of  itself  create 
for  it  an  interested  hearing  and  a  predis- 
position to  approval.  The  reader  will  un- 
reservedly indorse  the  publishers'  claim 
that  it  is  "  an  amazing  manuscript."  The 
author  is  said  to  be  a  well-known  novelist, 
with  several  books  to  her  credit.  The 
technique,  style,  and  diction  would  bear 
out  that  claim.  It  is  an  autobiographical 
chronicle  of  one  year  in  the  experiences 
through  which  Nora  Ascough  passed  when, 
onlj-  seventeen,  the  daughter  of  an  artist 
of  Bohemian  extraction  and  a  mother 
whose  early  years  were  spent  with  a  troupe 
of  jugglers  and  tight-rope  walkers,  she  left 
Canada,  unsophisticated  and  intensely 
aliA'e,  to  make  her  living  in  the  business- 
world  of  men.  The  experiences  of  that  year 
are  dramatic,  introspectively  and  retro- 
spectively, revealing  and  perhaps  typical 
of  what  might  happen  to  any  young 
girl  in  her  position.  The  naivete  of  her 
actions,  the  unconventional  way  she  went 
to  meet  these  thrilling  experiences,  could 
be  true  only  of  a  girl  with  such  a  heritage. 
There  is  a  compelling  charm  about  the 
personality  of  the  narrator.  It  seems  to 
ha\e  been  her  good  fortune,  and  not  her 
fault,  that  she  escaped  "the  fire  that 
burns."  With  a  tear  for  "Lolly,"  we  sigh 
with  relief  when  "Me"  starts  for  New  York 
with  her  manuscript,  determined  to  forget 
the  past  and  make  the  future. 

Slirlton,  Loui.se.  Continuous  Bloom  in 
.\niprlca.  Pp.  145.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'a 
Sons.     $2. 

This  is  the  author's  second  book  on 
garden-lore,  in  which  she  corrects  errors  in 
the  first.  She  tries  to  give  the  experienced 
gardener  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
continuous  bloom.  Her  instructions  and 
suggestions  are  based  on  a  satisfactory 
experience  with  hor  own  garden  and  results 
which  gave  comi)lete  satisfaction  in  con- 
tinuous bloom  from  May  20  until  the  frost 
came.  Tbo  book  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  it  is  easy  to  follow  clearly  stated  rules 
for  "Where  to  soT^"  "Where  to  plant," 
"When  to  sow,"  "When  to  plant,"  "The 
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choice  of  colors,"  "Perennials,"  and 
"Annuals,"  besides  the  charted  schemes 
for  arrangement.  Indexes  and  ingeniously 
arranged  catalogs  make  the  \olume  con- 
venient for  practical  use.  The  author's 
style  makes  easy  reading. 

Kllbourne,  Capt.  C.  E.  An  Army  Boy  la 
Alaska.  Pp.  346.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company.     $1.25. 

Tho  this  "army  boy"  is  really  quite  a 
man,  the  book  nevertheless  is  a  real  boy's 
book,  full  of  adventure,  experience,  and 
thrilling  descriptions  of  the  wonderful 
Alaskan  country  of  limitless  opportunity. 
There  are  woven  into  the  theme  authentic 
facts  of  historical  value,  but  they  are  not 
labeled  and  so  do  not  frighten  with  their 
didactic  character.  Two  young  army  offi- 
cers, Don  and  Harry,  are  sent  to  Alaska 
to  build  a  telegraph-line  to  a  new  mining- 
camp.  The  roughness  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal  puts  their  strength 
and  discipline  to  the  supreme  test.  Alaska 
is  a  "man's  country,"  and  they  find  that 
they  have  a  man's  job  cut  out  for  them 
from  the  start.  The  jealousy  engendered 
by  the  "paying  claims,"  the  bitter  personal 
animosity  caused  by  selfish  greed,  make 
their  task  both  dangerous  and  difficult.  Tho 
their  adventures  become  veritable  matters 
of  life  and  death,  perseverance,  determina- 
tion, and  honesty  win  the  day.  As  in  the 
iisual  boy's  book,  the  effort  to  point  a  good 
moral  forces  the  WTiter  to  overdo  a  little  the 
villain's  repentance,  yet  in  the  main  interest 
does  not  flag,  nor  do  the  thrilling  adventures 
fail  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

Austin,  Mary.  California.  Painted  by  Sutton 
Palmer.  Described  by  Mary  Austin.  Pp.  viii-178. 
1914.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

Every  year  come  forth  hosts  of  books 
whose  only  raisoii  d'etre  seems  to  be  a  firm 
belief  that  people  will  pay  well  for  books  to 
give  away,  which  they  would  never  for  one 
moment  consider  buying  for  themselves. 
Here  is  another  book  of  that  class — a  good 
one,  as  such  books  go.  The  pictures  are  the 
thing,  for  Mrs.  Austin's  descriptions  are 
little  more  than  a  frame  for  Mr.  Palmer's 
thirty-two  water-colors.  The  reader's 
taste  must  decide  whether  they  are  just  so 
many  ladylike  chromos  and  mounted  post- 
cards or  beautiful  visions  of  California's 
loveliest  landscapes.  Perhaps  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Austin's  letter- 
press. If  you  like  Mrs.  Austin,  the  book 
will  fascinate  and  delight  you  with  its 
brilliantly  worded  revelations  of  beauty,  its 
bits  of  old  legend,  its  intimate  knowledge  of 
Californian  scenery,  history,  and  people. 
If  you  do  not,  you  may  find  each  chapter 
but  a  succession  of  flowery  sentences, 
"signifying  nothing."  And  as  you  read, 
you  may  find  your  ideas  of  California  gi-ow- 
ing  less  and  less  definite  as  you  proceed, 
until  the  whole  land  seems  a  confused 
jumble  of  heaven-affronting  peaks,  nesthng 
zephyrs,  opalescent  hazes,  glaucous-winged 
birds,  viscid  diamond  dew,  pelargoniums 
and  mesembryanthemums,  Raffael-eyed 
muchachitos,  and  cities  "with  a  touch  of 
hectic  disorder";  where  "on  the  desert 
rim  the  Colorado  ramps  like  a  stallion 
between  its  walls,"  and  where  "every  day 
the  sapphire  deep  shudders  into  chrysoprase 
along  the  white  Une  of  the  breakers." 


I 


Proof. — Mr.  Brown  is  the  son  of  Phihp 
H.  Brown,  of  this  village,  and  is  a  young 
man  of  unsullied  character,  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  University. — Herkimer  Cor- 
respondence, Ilion  {N.  Y.)  Citizen. 


The  Evolution  ^f  *  Union  Suit 


Two-piece  ^ 
Underwear' 


the  favorite 
Imperial  style 
of  the  19th 
century — its  re- 
deeming fea- 
ture wag  the 
closed  crotch  — 
made  possible 
by  the  separate 
drawers. 
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tlie  Imperial 
open  crotch 
'Combination 
suit"  which 
closed  in  the 
crotch  bjr  two 
layers  of 
c  loth,  one 
buttoned  over 
the  other. 
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TRADE  MARK 
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DROP  SEAT 
Union  Suit 
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^  A  crotch  always  closed 
by  only  one  single  thick- 
ness of  cloth.  No  "bunch- 
ing," "binding."  "sagging" 
or  "chafing."  "Piqua 
made''  in  our  sunshine 
factory. 

^  The  Imperial  is  the 
perfected  Drop  Seat 
Union  Suit  —  the  only 
possible  way  to  combine 
an  under  shirt  and  a 
perfect  pair  of  Drawers 
into  a  Union  Suit. 

^  The  success  of  the 
Imperial  idea — the  per- 
fected Drop  Seat  is  caus- 
ing many  imitations,  so 
we  ask  you  to  insist  on 
**Imperiar  —  Don't  be 
misled  by  similar  names. 

^  The  Imperial  is  the 
"Comfort  First"  Union 
Suit. 


ND  m  THE  COUPON 


^  Get  our  "Swatch  Book"  which  shows  many  fabrics 
knitted  in  the  "Imperial"  sunshine  factory. 

C  From  a  few  dozen  suits  in  1909  our  output  has    /   i„_    .^iTflj.^^IJII^rr- 

.  1..1  ifi  -iiu  /     Iinperial  Underwear  Co* 

mcreased  to  thousands  of  dozens  owmg  to  the  grow-  /         *^  Piqua  Ohio 

ing  demand.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Imperial^/  Gentlemen:- Without  any  ob- 
Drop  Seat  Union  Suits,  we  will  tell  you  where  you  /   ligation  on  my  part,  you  may 

can  buy  them,  and  if  necessary,  we  will   supply   /    send  me  samples  of  materialsused 

!•  .  '     in  making /mpena/      Drop  jeat 

you  airect,  /     Union  Suits  and  give  me  the  name 

$1.50    to    $5.00  /     "f  -  dealer  whosells  them. 

_,  —       ^  Name 

Imperial  Underwear  Company,  riqua,  U.  / . , , 

*  /    Address 
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THE  Florsheim 
Shoe  first  im- 
presses you  with 
its  style,  then  satis- 
fies you  with  its 
wear  and  comfort. 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 

$5  to  $7 
Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

"Styles  of  the 
Times" 
booklet  — 
request. 

The 

Florsheim 

Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Oneida 
— dull  or 
tan  calf. 
Style  1008. 
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VITTEL 

CRANDE  SOURCE 

French  Natural  Mineral  Water 

Its  noted  remedial  virtues  have 
won  it  the  indorsement  of  the 
French  Government  (Minis- 
terial Decree,  Dec.  29th,  1903). 

It  is  regularly  used  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  France  and  by  many 
noted  AnK-rican  practitioners 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
gout  and  kidney  troubles. 

Yearly  sale  exceeds  twelve 
million  buttles. 

Hottlcil  only  at  the  Sprinp  at 
Viftcl  (Vospcs  Mts.\  France, 
in  quarts,  pints  and  splits. 
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AT  any  time  such  a  book  as  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton's  "Poems"  (John  Lane 
Company)  would  be  welcome;  in  this  sea- 
son, which  so  far  has  been  singularlj-  lacking 
in  poetry  of  merit,  it  is  special  cause  for 
rejoicing.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  not  merelj'  a 
])riUiant  essayist  who  can  on  occasion  wTite 
readable  verses;  he  is,  first  and  last,  a  poet. 
And  there  are  poems  in  this  book  that 
would  make  him  famous  even  if  he  had 
never  written  '"Heretics"  and  "Manalive." 
Mr,!  Chesterton's  power  of  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  wonder  by  means  of  the 
simplest  words  is  admirably  shown  in  this 
memorable  carol.  It  is  early,  perhaps,  for 
songs  of  Christmas,  but  it  can  never  be 
too  early  for  such  a  poem  as  this. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CHRISTMAS 
By  GiLBEBT  Jv.  Chesterton 

There  fared  a  mother  driven  forth 

Out  of  an  inn  to  roam; 

In  tho  place  where  she  was  homeless 

All  men  are  at  home. 

The  crazy  stable  close  at  hand. 

With  shaking  timber  and  shifting  sand. 

Grew  a  stronger  thing  to  abide  and  stand 

Tlian  the  square  stonps  of  Rome. 

For  men  are  homesick  in  their  homes. 

.\nd  strangers  under  the  sun, 

-Vnti  they  lay  their  heads  In  a  foreign  land 

Whenever  the  day  Is  done. 

Here  we  have  battle  and  blazing  eyes, 

-Vnil  chance  and  lionor  and  high  surprize. 

Hut  our  homt'-s  are  under  miraculous  skies 

M'hero  the  yule  tale  was  begun. 

A  Child  in  a  foul  stable, 

Wliere  the  lx>asts  feed  and  roam: 

Only  where  He  was  homeless 

.\re  you  and  1  at  home; 

We  have  hands  iliat  faslilon  and  heads  that  know. 

Hut  our  hearts  we  lost — how  long  agol 

In  a  place  no  chart  nor  ship  can  show 

I'nder  the  sky's  dome. 

This  world  is  wild  as  an  old  wives'  tale, 

.\nd  strange  the  plain  thuigs  are. 

Tlif  earth  Is  rnough  and  the  air  is  enough 

For  our  woiulcr  and  our  war; 

Hut  our  nwi  is  as  far  as  the  fire-drake  swings 

.Vnd  our  peace  Is  put  In  impossible  tilings 

Where  clashe<l  and  thunden>d  unthinkable  wings 

Kuund  an  incretllble  star. 

To  an  open  house  In  tho  evening 

Home  -shall  men  come, 

To  an  older  place  than  Eden 

-Vnd  a  talliT  town  than  Rome. 

To  the  end  of  tlic  way  of  tho  wandering  star. 

To  the  things  that  ran  not  be  and  that  are. 

To  the  place  where  God  was  homeles.s 

And  all  men  arc  at  home. 

Like  many  another  demoeratie  English- 
man, Mr.  Chesterton  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  Boers  during  their  war  with  his 
coinitry.  But  he  is  now  most  passionately 
a  patriot,  and  in  this  unusual  war-poem  he 
tells  of  his  joy  in  recovering  his  birthright. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  PE.\CE-MAKERS 
By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

Of  old  witli  .'.    '■ .    !  •.!  heart 

I  saw  ni.\  i"  "I  !•  s  pride  erpand. 
Slno"  a  man's  soul  Is  torn  apart 

Hy  mother  earth  and  fatherland. 

I  knew,  through  many  a  tangled  tale. 

Glory  and  truth  not  one  but  two: 
King.  Constalilo,  and  Amirail 

Took  me  like  trumpets;   but  I  knew 


A  blacker  thing  than  blood's  own  dye 

Weighed  down  great  Hawkins  on  the  sea; 

And  Nelson  turned  his  blindest  eye 
On  Naples  and  on  liberty. 

Therefore  to  you  my  thanks,  O  throne, 

O  thousandfold  and  frozen  folk, 
For  whose  cold  frenzies  all  your  own 

The  Battle  of  the  Rivers  broke; 

Wlio  have  no  faith  a  man  could  mourn. 

Nor  freedom  any  man  desires; 
But  in  a  new  clean  light  of  scorn 

Close  up  my  quarrel  with  my  sires; 

Who  bring  my  EngUsh  heart  to  me, 
Who  mend  me  like  a  broken  toy ; 

Till  I  can  see  you  fight  and  flee. 
And  laugh  as  if  I  were  a  boy. 

And  here  is  an  epigrammatic  but  sincere 
love-song.  Even  on  this  most  ancient  of 
poetic  themes,  "the  second  cleverest  man 
in  London"  has  something  new  to  say. 

MUSIC 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

Sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cjTnbal, 
He  that  made  me  sealed  my  ears. 

And  the  pomp  of  gorgeous  noises, 
Waves  of  triumph,  waves  of  tears. 

Thundered  empty  roimd  and  past  me. 

Shattered,  lost  for  evermore. 
Ancient  gold  of  pride  and  passion. 

Wrecked  like  treasure  on  a  shore. 

But  I  saw  her  cheek  and  forehead 
Change,  as  at  a  spoken  word. 

And  I  saw  her  head  uplifted 
Like  a  lily  to  the  Lord. 

Naught  is  lost,  but  all  transmuted. 
Ears  are  sealed,  yet  eyes  have  seen; 

Saw  her  smiles  (O  soul,  be  worthy!) 
Saw  her  tears  (O  heart,  be  clean!) 

Was  it  Oliver  Cromwell  who  said  to  the 
artist,  "Paint  me  with  all  my  warts"  ?  It 
is  a  remark  which  anecdotal  historians 
woidd  be  likely  to  attribute  to  any  great 
conqueror.  Mr.  Braley  has  modernized 
the  idea  and  turned  it  into  an  effective 
sonnet. 

TO  A  PHOTOGRAPHER 
By  Berton  Bralet 

I  have  known  love  and  hate  and  work  and  fight; 
Ihavelived  largely,  I  have  dreamed  and  plaimed, 
And  Time,  the  Sculptor,  with  a  master-hand 

Has  graven  on  my  face  for  all  men's  sight 

Deep  lines  of  joy  and  sorrow,  growth  and  blight. 
Of  labor  and  of  service  and  command — 
And  now  you  show  me  this,  this  waxen,  bland, 

And  placid  face,  imlined,  tmwrinkled,  white. 

This  is  not  I — this  fatuous  thing  you  show, 

Retouchedand  smoothed  and  prettified  to  please; 

Put  back  the  wrinkles  and  the  Unes  I  know; 
I  have  sj)ent  blood  and  tears  acliieving  these. 

Out  of  the  pain,  the  struggle,  and  the  wrack 

These  are  my  scars  of  battle — put  them  back! 

Mr.  Dana  Burnet's  spirited  and  musical 
verse  has  for  several  years  been  pleasantly 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
7iing  Sun,  and  recently  it  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  pages  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines. His  "Poems"  (Harper  &  Brothers) 
is  a  first  volume  of  unusual  maturity  of 
thought  and  deftness  of  expression.    There 

PURE    WATER    IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhe.e. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
»void   the   consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 
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-and  when  you  have  us  make+nem  expressly -for  you,  and  you  only 
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Suit  or  Overcoat  * 25  up. 
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DRESS  SHIRTS 

CU^onchesterO 

A  Dress  Shirt  with  a  bosom  that  will  be  just  as 
smooth  when  you  take  it  off  as  it  was  when  you  put 
it  on— being  unattached  at  the  lower  end,  the  bosom 
slides  over  the  trouser  band  instead  of  springmg  out 
of  the  waist-coat.  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  y  CO.,  Inc.        MAKERS        TROY.  N.  Y. 
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The  Students' 
Standard  Dictionary 

(Abndgrd  (lom  Funk  <V  \X's|{nalU  StjndaiJ  Dictionary.) 

By  far  the  superior  of  any  diction.iiy  d<^igncd  loi 
a  similar  use.     For  Sale  at  AH  Boolistores. 

Large  8vo,  923  page*,  cloth,  leather  back.  $2.50 
net.  Bound  in  full  flrxilile  Irathrr,  Bihie  pa(>rr, 
$5.00  net.  Patent  TTiumb-Notch  Index,  50c. extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  Publuhers  LONDON 


Plavniblic  out! 

Behind  a  bunker,  or  on 
the  green ;  in  a  sand-pit, 
or  on  the  rougli-you  play- 
real  golf  wlien  you  play 

"GOLF  BUG" 

''"  The  Only  Came  of  Col/  with  Cardm 
A  scientific  game,  playi-d  by  actual  golf 
rules;  absorbingly  iiUcrcsling  both  to 
those  who  pluy  golf  and  those  who 
don't.  Kight  golf  slicks  of  120  cards, 
fine  quality,  fiild  chart,  book  of  golf 
terms  and  rules,  score  cards  and 
markers;  packed  in  handsome  carton 
—only  $1.00. 

GIVE  A  "GOLF  BUG"  PARTY 
Golf   parties   for  playinn   "Golf  Bug"  are  be- 
oomint;  popular  ovorvwhorp.     Be  tlio  lirst  among 
vour    fru'mls    '  >  If    you    can't   Ret 

*'Colf  Bug"  >\er'»,  sportine  px)d8 

hou.io  or  di'i'  ,.  -I,  -■  .re,  we'll  supply  you 
direet — and  ,  i;/  poslJige.  Order  thia  fas- 
cinating ganii'       w. 

CON.  P.  CURRAN  PRINTING  CO. 
722  Walnut  StrMt  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


is  the  glamour  of  Celtic  magic  about  these 
lovely  stanzas: 

THE  HOMELAND 

By  D-^x.v  Burnet 
My  land  was  the  west  land;  my  home  was  on  the 

hill, 
I  never  think  of  my  land  but  it  makes  my  heart 

to  thrill; 
I  never  smell  the  west  wind  that  blows  the  golden 

skies. 
But  old  de.sire  is  in  my  feet  and  dreams  are  in  my 

eyes. 

My  home  crowned  the  high  land;   it  had  a  stately 

grace. 
I  never  think  of  my  land  but  I  see  my  mother's 

face; 
I  never  smell  the  west  wind  that  blows  the  silver 

ships 
But  old  deUght  is  in  my  heart  and  mirth  is  on  my 

Ups. 

My  land  was  a  high  land;  my  home  was  near  the 
skies. 

I  never  think  of  my  land  but  a  Ught  is  in  my  eyes, 

I  never  smell  the  west  wind  that  blows  the  sum- 
mer rain — 

But  I  am  at  my  mother's  knee,  a  Uttle  lad  again. 

And  here  is  a  successful  Kiplingesque 
experiment.  It  is  imitative,  and  yet  the 
thought  is  original.  And  the  lines  have  a 
splendid  s\\'ing. 

THE  GUNBOAT 

By  Dana  Burnet 
Out  in  the  good  clean  water,  where  it's  blue  and 

wide  and  deep. 
The  pride  of  Britain's  na\T  Ues  with  thunders  all 

asleep, 
.\nd  the  men  they  fling  their  British  songs  along 

the  open  sky. 
But  the  Uttle  modest  gunboat,  she's  a-creepin'  in 

to  die  I 

The  first  line's  swingin'  lazy  on  the  purple  outer 
ring. 

The  proudest  ships  that  ever  kept  the  honor  of  a 
king! 

Rut  nosin'  down  the  roadway  past  the  bones  of 
other  wrecks 

C;oes  the  doughty  little  gunboat  with  her  man- 
hood on  her  decks! 

Oh,  the  first  line's  in  the  offing,  with  its  shotted 

lightnings  pent, 
The  proudest  fleet  that  ever  kept  the  king  his 

sacrament! 
But  down  the  death-sown  harbor,  where  a  ship 

may  find  her  grave. 
The  plucky  little  gimboat  is  a-sinkin'  'neath  the 

wave! 

Then  sing  your  British  chanteys  to  the  ends  of  all 

the  seas, 
And    fling    your    British    banners    to   the    Seven 

Oceans'  breeze — 
But  when  you  tell  the  gallant  tale  beneath  the 

open  sky. 
Give  honor  to  the  gunboat  that  was  not  too  small 

to  dlel 

To  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Prof. 
Ludwg  Lewisohn  contributes  a  well- 
wrought  sonnet  setting  forth  his  views 
on  the  wax. 

GERMANY  IN  WAR-TIME 

By  LuDWiG  Lewisohn 

Upon  all  seas  her  navies  faced  the  sun. 
Her  .song  and  learning  made  the  peoples  wise. 
Our  bidwark  she,  with  armed  towers  that  rise 
Against  the  foul  barbarians  of  the  Don. 
But  in  dark  cities  where  the  traders  run,    • 
In  marshes  where  the  Slavic  serpent  hcs 
With  glitter  of  corruption  in  its  eyes. 
The  iron  web  of  evil  war  was  spun.  • 

The  nations  are  upon  her.     West  and  North 
France  sends  the  armies  of  old  hatred  forth. 
And  at  her  shore  waits  an  invincible  fleet — 
For  Milton's  England,  once  our  star  by  night. 
I'ntarnished  in  betrayal  and  defeat, 
Now  chaffers  hoarsely  with  the  Muscovite. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ON   BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  ALLIED 
"DRIVE  " 

"T^HE  Germans  swear  that  the  Allies 
A  lost  190,000  men  during  the  attack 
in  France  in  the  last  week  of  September 
which  has  been  perhaps  rather  too  pre- 
maturely termed  "Jhe  Allied  drive." 
Karl  von  Wiegand,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World,  behind  the  German 
entrenchments,  finds  only  -"two  good 
dents"  in  the  line,  of  which  the  deeper, 
near  Loos,  is  about  two  miles.  "  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  Germans  consider  their 
lines  endangered,"  and  "the  object  of  the 
offensive  .  .  .  has  failed."  On  the  other 
hand,  behind  the  French  lines,  General 
Joffre  issues  such  an  order  to  his  men  and 
officers  as  the  following,  vouched  for  by  the 
New  York  Times: 

Soldiers  of  the  Republic:  The  general 
offensive  has  begun,  the  artillery  opens; 
the  infantry  will  follow;  then  -will  come  the 
cavalry.  The  offensive  will  be  kept  up 
day  and  night.     Remember  the  Marne! 

Officers:  All  is  ready  in  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. The  general  offensive  has  been 
decided  upon.  Inform  your  men,  for  he 
who  dies  for  his  country  has  the  right  to 
know  whither  we  lead  him. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  joy  of  "something 
doing,"  after  the  tedium  of  the  long  dead- 
lock, the  soldiers  on  both  sides  are  claiming, 
victory  and  rejoicing  over  an  enemy  well 
trounced.  So  it  is  Uiat  Mr.  von  Wiegand 
declares,  as  a  result  of  his  trip  along  the 
German  lines,  "Never  in  the  entire  war  have 
I  found  troops  in  better  humor  and  spirits." 
While,  from  behind  the  opposing  trenches, 
Philip  Gibbs  writes  to  the  New  York 
Times,  describing  the  wounded  after  Loos 
as  "singing  and  shouting  hilariously  as  they 
went  back  to  the  base — not  weeping  for 
their  fallen  comrades,  but  joyous  because 
of  having  smashed  the  German  line."  And 
he  adds  that  everywhere,  and  in  spite  of 
discomfort  and  the  stress  of  the  moment, 
he  found  "among  all  these  men  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  exultation." 

The  World's  correspondent  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  different  attacks  made 
at  various  points  along  the  line,  that  tends 
to  confirm  his  opinion  of  the  futility  of  this 
new  move.    One  of  them  is  thus  described : 

First,  a  huge  cloud  of  black  smoke,  caus- 
ing great  irritation  to  the  eyes  and  throat, 
came  from  the  English  and  French  line, 
followed  immediately  by  a  wave  of  chlorin- 
gas;  then  another  smoke-wave,  then  gas, 
alternating  at  intervals  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  minutes,  which  drove  the  Germans 
back  at  a  few  points. 

A  sudden  change  of  wind,  however, 
prevented  the  full  effect  of  these  measures. 
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With  body  as  showti.    Top.  panel  body,  starting  and  lighting 
system,  if  desired,  at  moderate  additional  expense 

THE  business  man  with  light-deli veiy 
work  finds  this  new  Denby  model 
exactly  suited  to  his  needs.     The  Denby 

internal-gear  drive  and  other  features  of  Denby 
leadership  are  embodied  in  it;  and  it  is  a  truck 
designed  from  the  ground  up  for  light-delivery 
duty. 

TheDenbyBusiness-BuildingandSalesEfficiency 
Service  assures  the  owner  that  he  can  make  the 
truck  pay.  TRis  service — prepared  by  experts — • 
consists  of  a  correspondence  course  of  thirty-six 
lessons,  embracing  every  branch  of  retail  sales- 
manship. It  shows  how  to  get  new  customers; 
how  to  increase  orders;  how  to  do  a  better  busi- 
ness at  greater  profit.  It  adds  a  fully-equipped 
salesman  to  your  force.  Every  truck  or  delivery- 
wagon  owner  may  name  one  person  to  take  the 
course,  without  charge.  $3000  has  been  appro- 
priated by  us  for  rewards  to  successful  students. 

You  Can  Afford 
Motor-Haulage  Now 

Like  thousands  of  other  business  men, 
you  have  probably  realized  the  superior 
speed,    efficiency,    dependability  and 
neatness  of  the  motor-truck.    But  you 
may  have  been   doubtful   about   the 
actual  dollars-and-cents  return. 

The    Denby    truck  is  mechanically 
right.     And  the   exclusive  Denby 
Business-Building  Service  assures 
you  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
it  profitable. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  model 
in  which  you  are  especially  in- 
terested. 

DENBY 

Motor  Truck  Company 

411  Holbrook  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH— YOUR  BEST  ASSET 

Use  COLUMBIA  ADJUSTABLE  VENTILATORS,  with 
SAFETY  SASH  LOCK — for  Windows 


"  The  Real  Ventilator  of  Quality  " 

Fresh  Air,  witiiout  a  draught,  will  keep  you  well.   Insomnia, 
Headaches,  Coughs,  Colds,  etc.,  are  ailment^  of   the  past, 
when  your  LUNGS  get  the  OXYGEN  THEV  NEED. 
For  Living,  Bed  and  Bath  Rooms,  Kitchens,  Offices,  Hotels, 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  etc. 

Ventilators  are  easily  adjusted  between  sash  runs;  no  nails, 
screws,  nor  mortising  required. 

Prices,  with  Safety  Sash  Lock  included,  postage  prepaid: — 
$1.50  each  for  i8  inch  size,  will  extend  to  js  inch  windows 

2.00     •■        •'    24 47 

Finish:  Copper  oxidized. 

The  Columbia  Metal  Stamping  Co.  noltiaid!  ohi'o 


Did  You  Forget  It? 

Some  small  detail — or  was  it  an  '"mportant 
matter  that  "got  by"— and  madeirouble? 
Graffco  VISE  SIGNALS  arc  for  busiii.*ss 
men.  sorretaiits.  physicians,  clfrgyineu.  Thu 
Vise  i>i^nal  .ilwavs  "leinenihers" — answois 
questions  of  <iotai\  at  a  glance — is  asnro  n*- 
minder.  Made  in  1-2  col<.rs.  GRAFFCO  VISK 
.'SIGNALS  attacli  to  card  index,  file  ur  papers. 
Free  samples. 
GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO. 
294  Washington  St.,      Boston,  Mass. 


lOc  a  Day 


Now  Buys  This 
Su^firb  Baader 
Violin 


An  cxqu'^'t^  instruinoiit. 
J.  A.  Baadrr.     Pay  at  ral< 


Mad.' 


■  irreat  Violin  Makf-r. 
10  days  free  trial. 


vtr„?-'t  WURUTZCR 


We  supply 
_  ^  the 

cular  Free  jooytarsonnnnnnffnnakB.}'  U.S.  Govt. 
Th'>Msands  of  super'*  instrument*  I"  cli'^-sc  fr>  ni.  You 
Zi-X.  tl.e  iMMiefit  t-f  "ur  iiianirm'tli  facilities  hy  buying  in 
InriTp  riiiantities.  Writ**  t"day  for  eirrular. 
iA/ritO  TnriSIU  '■'"'■i^P*'''*!  C'r<'i'la'".  \o  obligations. 
If  I  lie  I  UUnf  A'.'ur  name  and  address  is  enoupli 
THE  RrOOLPH  WlRMT'/tR  COMPANY,  Dept,93"7 
E.  4ih  ."^t.,  L'inciQnati,  O.     S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  lU. 
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rfhe  part  tqbuy  the 
car  D/" 


^  s  Li§.ajii 


^>j 


onsider  the 

Motor  First 

The  motor  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  any  car  or 
truck.  You  commonl}^  call  them  motor 
Vehicles.  The  motor  has  the  wor^  to  do, 
be  it  hard  or  easy.  So  in  buying,  consider  the 
MOTOR  FIRST. 

When  the  salesman  says  ^'T/ie  Motor  is  a 
Buda,"  then  is  the  time  to  pass,  with  mind  at 
rest.  to. the  less  vital  details.  But  however 
attractive  these  may  be,  ''If  the  MO- 
TOR is  not  rights  the  car  is  ivro?ig. ' ' 

The  name  BUDA  is  founded 
on  35  years  of  manufacturing 
nothing  but  the  best.  IJ  the 
motor  is  a  BUDA,  the  car  is 
RIGHT. 


o 


THE   BUDA  C OM PA NV,  HARVEY  SS'a^iJgg  ILLINOIS 


Shakespeare  Evenings 

How  to  rfiiil  Si'i  ilfif'f.itf  a,',>ti,l  V.  \\\\  soiiKllnnK  of  llic  skill 
olapractiscdactororclociitioiiist— in  thcliDme— in  the  school 
— at  sr>ci.il  ifatlicrings.  In  "BoU'*  Roader'n  8hr>k€>«p«iro'" 
the  tloculionury  qualities  of  the  plays  are  so  m.irkid  ar.d  ex- 
plained  throughout  that  their  mcaninRS  may  be  effectively 
interpreted.  Complete  in  3  volumes  :  (1 )  Historical  Plays; 
(2)  TraKcdies  ;  (3)  Comedies.     Condensed  and  expurgated. 

Lkrc*  type.    Cloth,  $1  SO  each  Tolnme 
FUNK  A  WAOSALI.S  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


HeWent  All  Around  the  World 

and  then  wrote  a  book  about  the  Jews  In  every 
country  he  viMled — America  England — -Ger- 
many—  Austria — ["ronce — Russia — Poland — • 
Southern  Europe — The  Far  East — India — China 
— South  America — etc.  He  is  John  Foster 
Fraser,  a  noted  critic  and  traveler.  He  was  so 
imprest  with  the  power  and  progress  of  the  Jewish 
Character  and  the  Jewish  Race,  that  he  called 
his  big  new  book 

The  Conquering  Jew 

The  Nrv  y'ork  Times  nayn:   "If  prr««>nt«  the  rMultnoI 

the  .-lilM:.,r'^  ..tn.li.-  in  m.inv  t.in.l-,  .it  H,.'  i>< -it  ion.  vital- 
ity '  I  he  Jew.'" 

i.irticon- 

t.l,  .1-     ;•..,, 

ei.'' 

r.i'  ,  ,  :       ,    1 

11 . 

I  New  York:  "It*  thrco  hundred 

V>'  of  the  l)e»t  condensol  ■urvey« 

otili--  ul,  l.j  MotlJ"  Jewish  position  thai  ha*  Ijcen 
published  in  recent  years." 

Octavo,  clofh,  $t.50n*t;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60   Fourth   Avenue  New  York 


Behind  the  dense  smoke-curtain  the  En- 
glish artillery  advanced  at  a  gallop,  com- 
ing up  ready  to  dash  across  bridges  and 
over  trenches  in  support  of  the  English 
infantry.  It  e^adently  expected  that  a  big 
hole  would  be  made  in  the  German  lines. 

As  the  English  and  French  advanced  on 
the  German  second  line,  the  smoke-cloud 
split  and  swung  off,  leaving  the  massed 
artillerj'  in  full  view.  The  Germans  could 
hardl}^  believe  their  ej'es  at  first,  but  then 
began  to  concentrate  their  artillerj'-fire, 
with  the  deadliest  accuracy,  on  the  English 
artillery  with  terrible  effect. 

Dazed,  perhaps,  and  somewhat  sur- 
prized when  the  English  took  the  first 
trenches,  the  Germans  soon  recovered  their 
senses,  and  the  reserves  received  the  En- 
glish with  a  terrific  fire.  The  colonel  of 
one  of  the  Bavarian  reser\-e  regiments  told 
me  that  they  gathered  1,120  dead  Enghsh 
on  the  sector  in  front  of  his  regiment,  in  a 
space  1,300  j^ards  wide  and  200  deep. 

To  the  German  point  of  ^-iew  the  whole 
offensive  operation  was  rendered  futile  at 
this  juncture,  as  we  are  ad%ased: 

From  the  moment  the  English  in  the 
Loos  sector  pierced  the  first  German  line, 
and  successfully  penetrated  two  kilometers 
farther,  the  attack  appears  to  have  lost 
initiative  and  direction.  The  German 
artillery  concentrated  its  fire  immediately 
back  of  the  oncoming  brigades  to  prevent 
the  English  reserves  from  coming  up  in 
support.  The  English  artillery  attempted 
to  do  the  same  to  prevent  the  German 
reserA'es  from  coming  forward,  but  failed 
to  check  them. 

German  officers  and  men  pay  splendid 
tributes  to  French  and  English  bra^■ery 
and  daring,  but  the  unanimous  opinion  is 
that  the  English  lott  their  heads  aft«r 
rushing  the  first  line. 

Engli.sh  orders  and  instruction,  even  to 
the  care  of  prisoners  and  dead,  which  I  saw, 
were  worked  out  with  neatness,  clearness, 
and  comprehensiveness  of  details  that 
caused  the  Germans  to  express  the  greatest 
admiration  and  acknowledgment  of  unsur- 
passed thoroughness;  but  all  agreed  that 
from  the  moment  the  first  object  had  been 
attained,  that  of  overrunning  the  first  line, 
confusion  set  in. 

A  London  artillery  officer,  quoted  in  a 
Paris  disjjatch  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  declares  that  there  was  no 
element  of  surprize  in  the  Allied  attack, 
and  that  the  whole  affair  was  "mainlj'  a 
question  of  which  side  had  the  biggest 
supply  of  shells."  He  describes  the  attack 
as  the  attackers  e.xperienced  it: 

Altho  the  actual  advance  came  on  Satur- 
day (September  25),  we  knew  of  the  plan 
on  the  previous  Simday,  and  began  pre- 
liminary artillery  operations  on  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday  we  began  the  work  of  wire- 
cutting  and  parapet-pounding.  Eighteen- 
poundors,  with  shrapnel  and  howitzers, 
firing  high  explosives,  started  at  dawn  and 
continued  throughout  the  day  sj'stemati- 
cally  smashing  the  German  defenses.  At 
night  the  Germans  came  out  to  repair  the 
damage,  but  were  swept  back  by  the  most 
prodigal  of  machine-gun  fire. 

Wednesday  was  a  repetition  of  Tuesday. 
There  was  no  stinting  of  ammunition  any- 
where along  our  line,  altho  the  number  of 
guns  in  action  was  wonderful.  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  Germans  alreadj'  were 
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husbanding  their  ammunition,  making  only 
a  feeble  reply,  and  their  guns  were  palpably 
inferior  in  number  and  strength  to  ours. 
Wednesday  night  repair-work  again  was  at- 
tempted with  tremendous  German  losses. 
Thursday  was  the  same  story. 

On  Friday  we  intensified  our  fire.  All 
along  our  section  of  the  front  the  German 
wire  was  down  and  parapets  were  badly 
breached.  The  Germans  had  brought  up 
more  guns  and  ammunition  and  increased 
their  artillery-fire,  attacking  our  trenches 
and  searching  for  our  batteries  and  observ- 
iqg-stations.  But  the  jveight  of  our  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  shells  began  to  tell. 
The  German  front  trenches  became  well- 
nigh  uninhabitable  from  constant  pounding, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  front  line  was 
very  lightly  held. 

Meanwhile,  the  superiority  of  our  aero- 
plane equipment  also  was  evident.  The 
number  of  our  machines  was  so  great  that 
we  were  able  to  keep  observers  in  the  air 
above  the  German  lines  at  all  times,  with 
plenty  of  machines  in  reserve  to  foil  every 
German  attempt  to  make  observations 
above  our  positions. 

On  Friday  night  the  machine-gun  fire 
was  like  rain,  falling  constantly  on  the 
German  positions  and  preventing  repair- 
work  on  the  wire.  Then  at  4.25  o'clock 
Saturday  morning  the  real  cannonade  be- 
gan. Along  our  section,  of  say  five  miles, 
there  must  have  been  3,000  shells  fired  in 
five  minutes.  The  bombardment  was  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
The  flash  of  guns  was  so  continuous  as  to 
give  an  almost  unbroken  light  in  the  gray 
dawn.  The  earth  shook  as  in  continuous 
ague.  We  had  guns  everywhere,  and  all 
were  firing  their  hardest  at  carefully 
registered  points  in  the  German  trenches. 
For  every  yard  of  trench  four  shells  fell 
within  five  minutes,  and  each  shell  had  a 
radius  of  destruction  of  at  least  twenty 
yards. 

After  five  minutes  there  was  a  second's 
pause.  The  guns  were  switched  to  longer 
ranges  and  the  infantry  began  its  work. 
Now  it  was  the  guns'  business  to  search 
out  the  enemy's  supports.  This  second 
bombardment  was  not  so  intense,  but  was 
fierce  enough  to  shake  the  earth.  It 
lasted  fully  thirty  minutes,  and  then  the 
guns  slackened  and  we  began  to  get  news 
of  how  things  were  going. 

Our  men  had  carried  the  first  trench 
with  ease,  the  second  with  some  loss,  and 
were  now  engaged  in  subduing  the  trench- 
forts  that  still  held  out.  At  noon  the  task 
set  for  our  section  had  been  accomplished. 
During  the  afternoon  it  became  evident 
that  great  German  reenforcements  had 
arrived,  and  they  shelled  us  heavily,  but 
we  held  the  ground  won. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  occupation 
of  the  little  village  of  Loos,  the  first  Allied 
hold  on  the  coveted  coal-mine  region  of 
upper  France  since  the  Germans  swept 
down  across  it  a  year  ago.  In  the  New 
York  American  Philip  Gibbs  tells  of  one 
occurrence  that  is  a  tribute  to  German 
courage.  They  were  searching  the  town  for 
remaining  German  soldiers.     He  writes: 

In  one  of  the  cellars  an  amazing  incident 
happened  which  reveals  the  highest  form 
of  courage  and  self-sacrifice  among  the 
Germans.  A  colonel  of  a  British  battalion, 
which  will  be  given  a  high  place  in  history 
for  this  day's  work,  came  into  Loos  after 
his  men  had  already  gone  forward  to  Hill 


*'Bxi6e**  Service 

for  Auto  Starting  and  Lighting  Battery  Users 

There's  a  helping  hand — in  fact  hundreds  of  them  —  reaching  out 
to  you  through  the  **3£xf&C"  Service  Organization. 

wide.  It  centers  at  our  factory, 
the  largest  and  best  equipped 
in  the  country.  It  is  directed 
through  1 6  Sales  Offices  in  the 
largest  cities.  It  reaches  you 
and  every  **  jExibe  "  user  through 
13  **}£xi&e'  Battery  Depots 
(practically  factory  branches) 
in  the  largest  cities  and  through 
hundreds  of  **Bxi&e"  Service 
Stations  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns — East,  West,  North 
and  South. 


We  build  into  the  ''BxtDe" 
Starting  and  Lighting  Batteries 
the  utmost  service-giving  abil- 
ity. 

We  follow  them  up  with  a 
Service  Organization  which 
aims  at  the  prevention  of  bat- 
tery trouble,  not  merely  at  its 
cure — at  the  insurance  of  good 
battery  performance,  not  mere- 
ly at  an  adjustment  for  poor 
battery  performance. 

The  **JExiDe"  owner  is  not 
dependent  on  his  own  battery 
knowledge  nor  on  the  well- 
meant  but  often  mistaken  ad- 
vice of  his  neighbors. 

We  offer  you  through  the 
**3£xit>e'*  Service  Organization 
practical  help  of  the  most  direct 
and  telling  kind,  enabling  you 
to  get  from  your  '*JExi&e"  Bat- 
tery the  eminently  satisfactory 
performance  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. 

"iExit)e"  Service  is  country 


The  "lExf^e"  Battery  Ser- 
vice card  (yours  is  waiting  for 
you  if  you  have  not  already 
received  it)  is  distributed  by 
**I£xl5e'*  Depots  and  Service 
Stations.  It's  your  pocket  re- 
minder of  a  standing  invitation 
to  avail  yourself  of  **}£x(&e" 
Service. 

**3Exi&e"  quality  and  **iExibc  " 
Service  can  be  enjoyed  by  any 
car  owner.  There  is  an  *'  Bxibe ' ' 
Starting  Battery  for  every  car. 


FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

Let  us  help  you  to  get  the  utmost  good  service  from     I  n  fl  K  Ffl  R 
your  •♦JExIDc"  Battery.    Take  it  to  the  nearest  Depot  or     !l'^~J^  "^'* 
Service  Station.   They  will  inspect  and  test  the  battery  and     THIS  SIGN 
put  water  in  the  cells  and  give  you 
^  ^  any  needed  advice.    Regular  monthly 

•1-v.^j^^iu  ^^^^,     inspection  and  attention  will  safeguard  your  battery  against  unwit- 
'"^^^^^^^^^^    ting  abuse.  This  service  is  free  and  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


BATTERY 
f^       SERVIO 


SERVICE 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  location  of  the  Depot  or  Service  Station  nearest  you  or  write 
us  and  we  will  send  you  our  list  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet  "A  Sure  Start  Assured." 
This  book  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  and  should  be  read  by  every  car  owner. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1915 

New  York         Boston  Chicago  Washington  Denver  San  Francisco  Seattle  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Atlanta  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Rochester  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
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No.  821 

Day  Dreams  Paper  Weight 

8  in.  long.      Price.  Jl  50 


"ARTBRQ^Z"  PRODUCTS 

BOOK    ROCKS    •    BOUDOIR  LAMPS    •    ASH   TRAYS 
PAPER  WEIGHTS  •  STATUARY  •  PORTABLES,  ETC. 


F 


■  3" 

-1 


'ISTINCTIVE  GIFTS 
Unusual    Bridge    Prizes 

and  for 

■   Decorative  Use  in  the  Home  litt 


No     805 

Card  Tray 

Wi.lih  ll'ii  in. 

Price,  $3.00 


No,  5G0 

H.-mhi  111'.,   in. 

"Blitory"  Book  Rocki 

Prlcp.  $6  00  Pair 


No.  1023 

Dante 

H.-ictitpij  .11. 

Price.  $6.00 


t  ATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yc-k 

Gentlrmen-    -Kindly  scfKJ  me  your  cata- 
K  ,  ,  f  ••ARTBR°NZ"  Products 

1..  i>  Ill-Ill- r, 


''ARTBR^NZ"  represents  the  per- 
fected  development  of  a  process  that 
permits  a  scientific  and  heavy  seamless 
deposit  of  Government  test  bronze 
applied  over  a  reinforced  baser  core 
-resulting  in  a  finished  product,  ihe 
equal  of  cast  bronze  in  finish,  work' 
manship  and  durability  at  one'tenth 
the  prices. 

'  'AR  TBR  °NZ* '  Products  are  for 
sale    by    the    best    stores  through- 
out the  country  at   prices   ranging 
from    $L50    up.     When   west 
Chicago,  add  $.50  to  price  list. 

When  buying  anything  in  bronze, 
insist   that  It  is   "ARTBR°NZ" 

which  is  guaranteed  and  assures  you 
of  absolute  satisfaction.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory. 

Goto  the  leading  department,  jewel- 
ry and  other  stores  and  see  the 
complete  lineof  '  'AR  TBR  °NZ" 
Products,  We  know/ 
you  will  be  delighted 
with  their  rare  finish 
and  beauty  and  agree- 
ably surprised  at  their 
moderate  prices. 

It  by  chance,  your  dealer  is  out 
of  stock,  write  us  ai  once  and  w,- 
will  see  that  you  are  supplic. 

Kathodion   Bronze  Works 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


No.  1722 

Boadoir  Lamp 

ll.iKlit  17  in 

Price  $7.70 

D.4>s  not  include  s)ia<lf 


ART 


LOVERS.  CRITICS, 

COLLECTORS, 

STUDENTS 

*^  Royal  Academy 
Pictures  and  Sculpture 

1915        is  just  published. 


It  gives  the  only  authoritative  fine  art  record  of 

pictures  actually  hung  at  this  year'.i  show.   It  is  a  fully 

representative  epitome  of  the  best  and  most  intercstinK 

wWi  of  art  there   exhibited.        The   iltu»tratiotis  are 

ii-ntly  large   to  provide  an  excellent   idea  of  the 

'       "Royal  Academy  Pictures"  contains  repro- 

f  notable  pictures  which  appear  in  no  other 

i  ...i.ii.    .\  color  reproduction  of  one  of  the  princi- 

I  .11  iiictures  exhibited  forms   the    frontispiece    to    the 

volume.     C'"<^'''<^-  Ctolh.  fr.-;  nrl ;  by  mail.  ?;..j\ 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

3S4-360  Fourth  Avanua,  New  York 


Hundreds  of  stiiki 
ni.iny  in   color  (size 
t\  lies  of  women  nr" 
fiom  thesavatii'  !■ 
queens  of  Amen 
courtship,  conv ' 
inaclothiniipfi  111 
islics  of  women. 
to-8  1  nclude    Dot  t. 
.\rchib.ild  C'olqiit    • 
I'liotOKtaphcis  li 
the  worlil  to  Si 
aih-ertisomcnt.  | 
wi'h  your  name 
will  be  drliverc'i  • 
b.ick  i  f  not  satisfitu. 


Unusual  Pictures  of 
Women  of  all  Nations 

10  Sets  for  $1.00 


i"K  ilhistrations  from  life — 

7  ^4   by   1 1    inrhx  ).     Many 

s!'.  iwT  in  intcii-.siing  jxises, 

' '  icilic  to  the  society 

Ciiriouaformsof 

'    >ty,  interest- 

,il  charactcr- 

.,iil.    Contribu- 

i         !  >■(•   Kocli-Grunberg. 

I      '.I  >;ii'  C.  Mason,  etc. 

•iot>-st  parts  of 

-   Cutoutthis 

'       d  enclose 

1  art  sets 

^    ,  ... — i.    Money 


FUNK  &  WACNALL.S  COMPANY 
3S4-360  Fourth  A it-nue  New  York 


Xo.  70.  With  signalers  and  other  men  he 
estabHshed  quarters  in  a  lioiise  praetically 
untouched  by  shell-fire. 

At  this  time  there  was  very  little  shelling, 
the  artillery  officers  on  either  side  being 
afraid  of  killing  their  own  men.  The 
house  seemed  fairly  safe  for  t  he  purpose  of  a 
temporary  signal-station,  but  shortly  after 
the  colonel's  arrival  heavy  shells  began 
to  fall  very  do.'Je.  The  German  guns  were 
ob\iously  aiming  directly  at  this  building. 

He  ordered  the  cellars  searched,  and  three 
Germans  were  found,  but  it  was  only  after 
he  had  been  in  tjie  house  forty  minutes 
that  in  a  deeper  cellar,  not  seen  before,  a 
German  officer  was  discovered  actually 
telephoning  his  own  batteries,  directing 
their  fire. 

Suspecting  that  the  British  colonel  and 
his  companions  were  important  officers  di- 
recting general  operations,  he  had  caused 
shells  to  fall  upon  the  house,  altho  knowing 
a  lucky  shot  would  mean  his  own  death 
as  well  as  theirs.  In  any  case  he  certainly 
did  die  bravely,  having  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  courage. 


RISKING  DEATH   FOR  SCIENCE 

MARY  DAVIES,  a  young-  English- 
woman, recently  performed  a  deed 
that  will  perhaps  win  her  no  great  fame  or 
lasting  remembrance,  but  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  somewhere  clearly  inscribed  to  the 
credit  of  herself  and  of  the  race  that  bred 
her.  Private  O'Leary,  who,  single-handed, 
held  a  Briti.sh  gun  against  the  enemy  and 
slew  seven  Germans,  is  a  brave  man. 
Whether  Mary  Davies  is  a  brave  woman  in 
the  same  sense  might  easily  be  questioned; 
but  there  is  a  statement  that  "gi'eater  lovo 
hath  no  man"  than  such  as  compels  him 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  other  men,  which 
leaves  mere  bravery  out  of  consideration. 
Briefly:  Miss  Davies  inoculated  herself 
with  gangrene  bacilli,  as  a  means  of  finding 
a  cure  for  the  manj'  sufferers  from  this 
most  horrible  of  war-scourges.  In  her 
case,  there  was  no  madness  or  exhilaration 
in  the  deed  such  as  the  warrior  finds  in 
his  heroisms;  there  was  no  deep  religious 
fervor,  or  other  great  emotion  with  which 
to  hide  the  ghastline.ss  of  the  thing  she 
faced.  She  simply  saw  that  if  some  one 
were  to  try  inoculation  for  this  disease  it 
might  solve  the  hopeless  problem  that  con- 
t'lontfd  the  surgeons  daily  in  the  patho- 
logical laboratories  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance in  which  she  .served,  and  that  the 
solution  would  mean  life  to  thousands  of 
wounded  men.  So  she  quietly  submitted 
lierself  to  the  test,  risking  a  loath.some 
death  without  even  so  much  as  notif\'ing 
her  coworkers  in  advance.  As  the  story  is 
told  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  we  are  informed  tliat — 

Her  duties  in  the  last  few  months  were 
chiefly  directed  toward  the  study  of  gaseous 
gangrene.  She  had  seen  many  examples  of 
the  horrible  results  of  this  infection  and 
had  obser\ed  tlie  invariably  fatal  course  of 
the  disease  in  animals  inoculated  with  the 
bacilli.  She  watched  and  assisted  in  the 
experiments  in  which  guinea-pigs  were 
inoculated  with  gangrene  bacilli.    She  had 
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become  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  in- 
jections with  qiiinin  hydrochlorid  and  had 
conchided  that  the  experiments  on  small 
animals  had  given  all  the  results  of  which 
they  were  capable  and  that  the  time  had 
come  for  an  experiment  on  a  normal 
human  body,  and  not  one  from  the  battle- 
field, fatigued  and  wounded  and  possibly 
infected  by  other  baciUi. 

Well  aware  that  her  plan  would  be 
prevented  if  it  became  known,  she  de- 
termined, without  a  word  to  any  one,  to 
risk  her  life  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  which  she 
was  convinced  would  cure  the  victims  of 
this  dread  disease. 

Her  preparations  deliberately  and  com- 
pletely made,  she  waited  until  she  was 
about  to  leave  for  a  hoUday,  so  that  her 
absence  would  not  disturb  the  work  in  the 
laboratory.  She  chose  the  deadliest  strain 
of  bacilli  in  the  laboratory,  obtained  from 
the  latest  fatal  case,  of  which  two  drops  of 
culture  sufficed  to  kill  a  guinea-pig.  Then 
she  inoculated  herself  in  a  manner  most 
certain  to  produce  the -disease  in  animals, 
injecting  fifty  times  the  amount  used  to 
kill  a  guinea-pig,  making  one  injection  deep 
into  the  muscles  of  her  thigh,  the  other  just 
beneath  the  skin.  Two  hours  later  she 
quietly  came  to  the  laboratory  and  asked 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
animals  under  experiment. 

The  consternation  caused  by  her  an- 
nouncement may  be  easily  realized.  Altho 
gangrene  is  so  rare  in  civil  Ufe  that  it  is 
practically  negligible,  those  in  the  hospital 
knew  only  too  well  the  dramatic  rapidity 
and  the  horribleness  of  its  effects,  which 
make  it  more  dreaded  than  any  other  form 
of  disease,  even  the  tetanus  which  the 
war  has  also  produced.  Treatment  was 
given  her  at  once,  as  we  read: 

Injections  with  a  quinin  solution^  were 
made  at  the  points  where  she  had  inoculated 
the  deadly  bacilli.  She  was  sent  to  the 
nearest  hospital  for  observation  and  further 
treatment.  Quinin  injections  were  given  a 
second  time.  Symptoms  of  a  slight  degree 
of  infection  developed  within  twenty-four 
hours,  but  they  subsided  without  operation 
becoming  necessary.  She  has  now  com- 
pletely recovered. 

The  young  heroine,  who  is  not  yet  thirty, 
will  be  the  first  to  regret  that  the  story 
of  her  act  has  become  known.  She  is  a 
hard  and  conscientious  worker,  absorbed 
by  her  duties  and  absolutely  free  from  any 
impulsive  tendencies  or  the  wish  for  pub- 
licity, her  sole  interest  in  the  dangerous 
experiment  having  been  its  value  as  a  test 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  form  of  treat- 
ment. She  has  since  defended  her  actions, 
saying  that  experiments  with  microbes  are 
just  as  justifiable  as  those  with  new  types 
of  aeroplanes  or  with  the  antigas  respirator. 
She  took  the  same  calm  and  scientific  interest 
in  her  own  treatment  as  if  the  experiment 
were  being  tried  on  one  of  the  laboratory 
guinea-pigs. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Taylor,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  pathologist  at  the  American 
Ambulance,  who  has  been  directing  the 
researches  with  the  quinin  treatment  of 
gaseous  gangrene,  told  the  Sun's  corre- 
spondent that  while  no  one  could  feel 
higher  admiration  for  the  young  woman's 
readiness  to  risk  her  life  for  the  cause  of 
science  than  himself,  the  scientific  value  of 
the  experiment  must  not  be  overestimated. 

"There  are  too  many  unknown  factors 


Buildin^r  a  Boat  This  Winter?      If  So  ^    v    Retnemher   That 

YOUNG  MARIN BR5^S,imLD  LEARN 

WHA];#4mii.i4jj^MXiiliiRS  know 

:  HisTamc 

fljRUjTiHii 


"Valuable" 

Vol.   19 

"f      tlie       "Cypress 
Pucket"  Lihrary    is 
wliat  you  want. 
(Drnp  a  line  quick.) 


THE  WOOD  ETERNAL'' 
been,     and    always    will 

The  Safest 

Most  Rndicri?2g  &f 

Most    FjC07tomical 

BOAT    MATERIAL 

ever  grown  by  nature  or  made  by  man 

The  U.  S.  GOV'T  REPORT  (June,  igii) 
says  that  "John  Lawson,  writing  about  17 14  upon  the  re- 
sources of  North  Carohna,  gives  valuable  information 
upon  the  CYl'RE.SS  canoes'  part  in  the  coast  and  river 
commerce  at  that  time."  How  reasonable,  then,  is  the 
<leduction  that  "the  best  canoe  wood  in  early  times  was 
Cypress," — and  how  inevitable  that  later  on  "builders 
of  sailboats  and  small  ships  in  tlie  South  drew  liberally 
upon  Cypress  for  planking,  decking,  masts  and  other 
partsof  the  vessel." 

201  YEARS  LATER-IN  1915 

we  find  a  typical  case  of  a  modem  sailboat  in  Michigan, 
planked  with  CYPRESS  and  perfectly  sound. even  at  the 
water  line,  a/ler  22  years*  use — whereas  the  gunwales  (of 
a  much  "harder"  wood)  are  rotting  awa> — without  even 
a  "S-day  notice."  CYPRESS  is  the  answer,  Mr.sea-dogI 


When  planning  ay  acht.Rowboat.Bungalow,  Lodge, Sleeping-porch. or  fence,  remember  "Wi7ACyf>re55  YouBuild  ButOnce." 
Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.      Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  C.unsel. 

SOUTHERN     CYPRESS     MANUFACTURERS'     ASSOCIATION 

1223  Hibernia  Bank  BIdg. ,  New  Orleans,  La.,  orJl223  Heard  National  Bank  BIdg. ,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LUMBER    DEALER'S.      IF    HE  HASN'T  n.  LET   US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 


Scientifically  Built  Roofing 

The  General  says: — 

"The  Boss  who  comes  down  to  his  roll- 
top  desk  at  10  a.  m.  and  leaves  at  2  p.  m. 
may  get  away  with  it — but  I  never  could. 
It    took    years    of    investigation    and    labor   to 

bring    *  Certain- teed  Roofing'    up    to    its    present    high 

quality  standard." 

Certairi'teed 


Certain- teed  Roofing 
quality  is  the  result  of 
thousands  of  experi- 
ments in  our  labora- 
tories and  on  the  roof — a  world  wide 
search  for  the  best  raw  materials — a 


Roofing  I 


study  of  the  efifect  of 
the  rain,  snow,  sun, 
wind,  heat  and  cold 
on  the  materials  used 
■and    Certain-teed    costs    no   more 


than  the  ordinary  kind. 


General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

If'oWii's  largest  manufacturers  of  Bouflng  aud  Building  Papers 
New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Boston  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  San  Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta  Houston  London  Hamburg  Sydney 
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A  Message 
to  Literary  Digest 
Motor  Car  Owners 


For  years  the  electric  storage  battery— the  "black  box  of  mystery"— has  been  an 
unsolved  puzzle  to  the  public. 

And  for  years  the  general  worthlessness  of  inferior  starting  and  lighting 
batteries  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  with  which  the  motorist  has 
had  to  contend. 

For  if  your  battery  doesn't  do  its  work  the  $600  to  $6000  you  have  invested  in 
a  motor  car  represents  very  little  immediate  value  to  you. 

Many  thoroughly  good  motors,  many  perfectly  efficient  starters,  thousands  of 
lamps  and  thousands  of  spark  plugs  have  been  roundly  abused  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  battery  was  not  doing  its  work  and  the  owner  was  not  aware  of  it. 


PRACTICALLY  every  automobile  owner  has  had  it 
brought  forcibly  to  him  that  because  a  battery  is  at 
best  a  mysterious  thing,  it  can  be  "cheated." 

A  lot  of  inferior  materials  may  be  put  into  it,  and  nei- 
ther you  nor  we  could  possibly  know  it  until  we  had 
bought  the  battery,  used  it,  and  found  it  wanting.  And 
as  in  the  case  of  tires,  a  little  careless  work  can  ruin  the 
efficiency  of  even  the  best  materials. 

The  Great  Battery  Trouble 

But  by  far  the  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  the  use 
of  the  common  types  of  starting  and  lighting  batteries 
is  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  plates  due  not  only  to 
inferior  materials  and  faulty  workmanship,  but  to  an 
out  of  date  method  of  combining  what  is  known  as  the 
oxide  paste  with  the  grid  to  form  the  plate. 

More  than  any  other  factor  this  paste  and  its  proper 
combination  with  the  grid  determine  the  life  and 
service  of  a  storage  battery.  Its  action  in  connection 
with  the  acid  solution  liberates  the  power  stored  in  the 


battery,  and  this  power  is  great  or  little,  and  the  life  of 
the  battery  long  or  short,  as  the  plate  is  good  or  bad. 

If  the  plates  are  not  compact,  solid,  homogeneous,  they 
will  easily  "wash"  away,  or  break  down  under  shock,  and 
the  life  of  the  battery  will  be  only  one  month,  two 
months,  or  six  months,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Old  Method  of  Construction 

Briefly,  and  without  going  into  obscure  technicalities, 
the  common  method  of  making  battery  plates  is  to 
"hand-paste"  them.  The  workman  rubs  the  oxide 
paste  (which  "sets"  very  quickly)  into  the  grid  by  hand, 
on  one  side,  and  then  turns  it  over  and  rubs  in  the  other 
side.  One  side  "sets"  before  the  other  can  be  rubbed  in, 
and  the  result  is  an  imperfectly  welded  plate,  full  of  flaws 
and  weak  spots,  which  gives  a  most  unsatisfactory  flow 
of  current,  washes  away  easily,  is  easily  broken  down, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  rapid  deterioration  you 
may  have  noticed  in  your  battery. 


L^ 
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The  Triumph  of  the  Machine  Pasted  Plate 

At  the  USL  plant  we  apply  a  wonderful  principle  to  battery  building — new  in  application 
but  one  which  chemists  have  sought  for  years  to  perfect.  USL  plates  are  machine 
pasted.     Note  the  difference: 


THE  uncertain  hand  work  has  been  done  away  with. 
USL  plates  are  placed  in  an  ingenious  machine  and 
the  paste  is  quickly  pressed  in  from  both  sides  at  once. 
It  sets  as  a  mass,  and  the  result  is  a  compact,  solid  plate, 
uniform  in  density  all  the  way  through.  This  plate  wears 
evenly,  gives  off  a  constant  and  steady  flow  of  power, 
does  not  crumble  with  vibration  or  road  shock,  does 
not  wash  away,  and  therefore  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  starting  battery  plate  ever  made. 

This  seemingly  simple,  though  really  wonderful  prin- 
ciple of  construction  is  the  result  of  years  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  research.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  it  in 
non-technical  terms,  but  we  want  you  to  try  one  of  these 
batteries.     If  you  do  you  will  never  use  any  other. 

Rightly  Built  And  Closely  Inspected 

USL  batteries  possess  many  points  of  superiority 
aside  from  these  wonderful  machine  pasted  plates.  They 
are  the  most  carefully  built  and  closely  inspected  batteries 
made  in  the  world. 

The  boxes  are  sturdily  constructed  with  doweled  and 
dove-tailed  comers.  The  jars  are  made  of  a  superior 
grade  of  semi-flexible  rubber,  and  before  installation  are 
tested  far  beyond  any  shock  or  strain  they  will  ever  get 
in  normal  service.  Exclusive  USL  vents  and  expansion 
chambers  prevent  loss  of  acid  solution.  The  terminals 
are  strong  and  well  made,  and  all  metal  parts,  even  to  the 
handles,  are  lead  coated  to  prevent  corrosion. 


And  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  USL  con- 
struction is  an  [ingenious  method  of  grid  casting  which 
absolutely  prevents  plate  buckling  in  normal  service. 

Sixteen  years  of  battery  building  have  taught  how  to 
build  USL  batteries  right. 

And  Positively  Guaranteed 

The  most  generous  guarantee  and  free  inspection  ser- 
vice you  have  ever  known  are  sold  with  USL  batteries. 
Every  USL  is  guaranteed  for  fifteen  months  on  a  definite- 
ly specified  dollars  and  cents  adjustment  basis. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for  and  know  each  month  just 
what  your  adjustment  will  be,  should  your  USL  battery 
fail.  And  there  is  no  limit  placed  on  the  free  inspection 
service.  You  get  it  at  any  time  and  as  often  as  you  may 
require  it.  There  can  be  no  argument  nor  misunder- 
standing. 

We  want  you  to  know  USL  batteries.  Practically 
every  railroad  company  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  Pullman  Company,  uses  USL  batteries.  Great  tele- 
phone companies,  signal  concerns,  vehicle  manufacturers, 
automobile  companies  here  and  abroad,  install  USL 
batteries  because  of  the  wonderful  lasting  qualities  of 
the  marvelous  machine  pasted  plates.  We  will  show  you 
a  revelation  in  starting  and  lighting  batteries.  We  will 
give  you  better  batteries  that  last  longer. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  booklet  telling  all  about  the 
wonderful  machine  pasted  plate.  It  will  also  explain 
why  USL  plates  do  not  buckle.     It  will  interest  you. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

Niagara  Falls,   N.  Y. 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Washington 

San  Francisco 

Service  stations  maintained  in  every 
section  of  the  country 


^>iiiHta^HS*te 
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I  Hi  fuinfort,  convcniencf,  economy,  and  safety  obtained  with  the  use  of  this 
device  have  made  it  an  absolute  requirement  in  every  modern  home. 
It  acts  and  thinks  for  you  every  minute  of  the  day  and  nitjht.  keeping  the  temperature  at 
exactly  the  degree  you  wish  regardless  of  outdoor  conditions  or  changes. 

Our  Newest  Feature 

The  "Minneapolis"  Electric  Non-Winding  Motors 

rcndiT  the  motor  operation  entirely  automatic — no  winding  or  attention 
of  any  kind  during  the  entire  heating  season.     In  lionies  not  having  elec- 
tric current  our  direct  current  motor  is  used,  the  power  being  supplied 
b\-  four  cells  of  dry  battco'-     With  our  alternating  current  motor  the 
[xjwer  is  secured  direct  from  the  lighting  circuit. 

The  standard  for  over  30  years.    Used  with  any  heating  plant — old  or  mt\\ — 

hcjt  water,  hot  air,  steam,  vapor  or  vacuum— <oal  or  gas. 

■-•lid  :in<I  in-tailed  by  the  heatinij  trade  everywhere.   Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Write  for  booklet.     Shows  all  models,  explains  details  and  gives  prices. 

MINNEAPOUS    HEAT   REGULATOR   CO. 

2754  Fourth  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS 

NEW    STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 

'best  for  SCHOOLS.  A  NEW  CREATION 
FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 

Defines  and  KxpIain8over4S0. 000 
Words  and  Phrases, Names, Places, 
Kvcnis,  etc.;  all  in  one  simple  vo- 
cabidary  order — Thousands  more 
than  any  other  Dictionary — Nearly 
.3.000  Pages— Over  7,000  Illustrations 
—  Many  Colored  Plates — Cost  ^wjth 
original  Standard)  over  $1,450,000. 

The   World's   Greatest 
Single  Volume 

la  (he  Entire  field  of  Reference  Lilcritare 

Fonk  &  Wafullt       /^  Speci«l  SchocI 

Crmpanr,         >y9^V>.     Price* 

New      r.^^MS/% 
York  MMff^i/^' 


'i^M: 


Bossert  Krdihilt  i/nmr  .         ;■      . .      •;  <      'firmt- 

ter  (if  Relief  for  /iobies  in  Belgium,  Lung  Beach, 


Jirected  in  i8  Iwurs, 


Bossert  r^^jbUT  Homes 

"Not  Etcd  a  N*il  to  Bay" 
Built    of    Standardized    Units  — 

c.ich  unit  boing  complete  and  ready  to 
erect — including  five  thicknesses  of 
niaterials  and  Bossert  air-chambers. 

This  cuts  down  waste  to  nothing  and  cost  of 
erection  to  s  or  0  per  cent  of  cost  of  building. 

Any  one  can  erect  a  Bossert  Redihilt  Home 
in  a  (lay  or  two — all  parts  come  ready  painted 
.ind  fitted  with  fine  hardware. 

Warm  in  Winter  —  cool  in  hot  climates. 
Just  a.")  complete,  artistic  and  comfortable  as 
any  home  designed  and  built  by  an  architect. 
And  think  of  the  saving! 

Write  for   complete   catalog   describing 
the  Boixrt  Redihilt  method 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS 

liuiitiers  of  Buntalou'S  for  35  years 
1307  Grand  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

food  moner  for  "iiefial  ajeiits — write  for  oar  proposition 


conceined  in  anj'  infection  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  recovery  in  this  ease 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  treatment,"  he 
explained.  "However,  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  results  already  obtained 
by  the  experiments  with  guinea-pigs." 


COMIC  RELIEF  IN  BELGIUM 

THERE  have  been  sorrow  and  misery 
enough  in  Belgium,  and  undoubtedly 
th^e  still  are.  It  is  time  for  just  a  trace 
of  humor  to  lighten  the  deep  gloom.  The 
German  flag  floats  over  the  cathedral 
at  Antwerp,  German  soldiers  patrol  the 
streets  in  all  the  cities,  the  Government 
buildings  are  taken  o\'er  by  the  Germans, 
and  yet  so  little  impression  has  the  German 
occujiation  made  on  the  Belgians'  fervent 
patriotism  that  one  traveler  who  has 
recentlj'  returned  from  the  captive  nation 
is  able  to  saj-,  "Belgium  is  so  little  con- 
quered in  spirit  that  it  is  kept  from  instant 
revolt  only  by  the  hope  that  the  Allies 
will  soon  drive  the  Germans  out."  And  he 
records  such  a  glimpse  of  the  temper  of 
the  people  as  this: 

I  saw  a  street  -  vender  selling  little 
l)uttons  bearing  the  portraits  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Belgium,  and,  while  this 
would  not  have  struck  me  as  noteworthy  in 
Brussels,  Avhere  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion flaunts  its  loyalty  by  wearing  the 
portraits  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth,  it  was 
another  matter  in  Liege.  The  iron  hand 
is  much  more  prominent  there.  So  I  asked 
the  vender  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  offending 
the  Germans.  He  was  only  a  street- 
\ender,  but  he  rose  to  the  situation. 
Stei)ping  back  and  placing  his  hand  on  his 
heart  with  perfect  dignity,  he  replied 
without  a  trace  of  heroics,  "We  are  always 
Belgians." 

Needless  to  say,  where  vhere  .s  such  a 
sentiment  thrilling  the  hearts  of  a  con- 
quered people,  there  are  sure  to  be  here 
and  there  outbreaks  of  ironic  humor  and 
rather  bitter  satire  which,  however  galling 
to  those  in  authority,  are  amusing  to  out- 
siders, even  to  the  most  neutral.  In  his 
article  in  The  Outlook  for  September  22, 
Arno  Dosch,  who  is  quoted  above,  teUs  of 
the  outbreaks  of  the  MaroUians,  natives  of 
a  quarter  of  Brussels  that  is  quite  uncon- 
tamiiuited  bj*  foreign  in\asion  of  any  sort 
and  distinctly  Flemish.    Says  the  writer: 

Their  quarter,  with  its  steep,  winding, 
narrow  streets,  hugs  the  hill  on  which  the 
Palais  de  Justice  stands.  This  impressive 
building  is  a  barrack  now,  and  shortly 
after  Brussels  was  occupied  two  77-milIi- 
meter  guns  were  swung  into  position  near 
it,  commanding  the  Marollian  quarter. 
Incidentally,  they  are  there  yet.  As  soon 
as  they  were  placed,  from  every  house  in 
the  quarter  where  there  was  an  extra  length 
of  stovepipe  a  dummy  cannon  was  shoved 
out  of  a  window. 

The  soldiers  made  the  Marollians  take 
down  the  stovepipes,  but  they  could  not 
arrest  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

Regular  patrols  were  placed  in  the 
quarter  then,  so  the  half-grown  Marollian 
boys  organized  to  patrol  the  streets  also. 
Sticking  ca.rrots  through  the  tops  of  old 
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derby  hats,  they  contrived  fair  imitations 
of  the  German  helmets,  and  for  arms  they 
carried  broomsticks  into  the  ends  of  which 
knives  had  been  tied.  They  patrolled  the 
streets  as  conscientiously  as  the  Germans, 
and  changed  the  guard  as  regularly.  Every 
time  the  German  Governor  issued  an  order 
the  MaroUian  commander  did  likewise,  and 
his  was  pasted  up  beside  the  other. 

One  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  German 
Governor  was  hardly  more  than  a  piece  of 
advice  to  the  people  to  go  back  to  what 
work  they  could  find.  It  was  not  unkindly 
meant.  But  the  Marollians  posted  an 
order  directing  no  one  to  return  to  work, 
giving  as  a  reason,  "Brussels  is  temporarily 
closed  for  purposes  of  enlargement." 

When  white  paper  was  pasted  over  this, 
a  group  of  Marollians  kept  staring  at  it 
until  the  German  sentry  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing. 

"We  are  looking  at  a  map  of  Germany 
after  the  war,"  one  of  them  coolly  replied. 

They  were  confining  their  attention  to 
making  threats  when  I  was  in  Brussels. 
In  fact,  they  had  been  restraining  their 
humor  for  some  time.  Their  last  outburst 
had  been  too  much  for  the  Germans. 

The  boys  who  were  pretending  to  do 
sentry  duty,  varying  in  age  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  marched  down  in  front  of  the 
Bourse  one  day,  carrots  through  their  hats, 
broomsticks,  and  all,  and  drew  up  in 
parade-formation. 

"  Direkl  nach  Paris,''  their  leader  cried, 
and  they  all  did  the  goose-step  backward 
up  the  hill.    Most  of  them  are  in  jail  yet. 


STEALING  $1,000,000  IN  WHEAT 

WE  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
"deadly  parallel,"  strest  by  cer- 
tain papers  and  magazines,  of  the  poor 
man  given  a  life-sentence  for  the  theft  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  the  multimillionaire 
who  ".sees"  the  authorities  and  walks 
blandly  away  with  a  goodly  share  of  city 
taxes  or  investors'  earnings  in  his  pocket. 
In  these  cases  it  is  easy  to  decide  that  the 
poor  man  should  have  his  bread  and  should 
trade  off  to  the  rich  man  his  privilege  of 
breaking  stone  indefinitely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  steals  .$1,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  for  starving  Belgians,  es- 
pecially when  he  is  aided  bj-  the  American, 
German,  and  French  Ministers  at  The 
Hague,  and  the  consuls  of  the  various  na- 
tions who  reside  in  Holland?  To  be  sure, 
these  officials  aided  him  unwittingly,  but 
are  they  not  just  as  surely  implicated? 
As  for  the  thief  himself,  he  is  quoted  as 
asserting  with  only  partial  repentance:  "I 
never  stole  before,  and  hope  that  I  shall 
never  have  to  steal  again;  but,  if  the  same 
circumstances  that  then  confronted  me 
arose,  I'd  do  it!" 

The  story  of  this  amazing  theft  is  told 
quite  frankly  in  a  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  in  Belgium,  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
sent  supplies  to  Belgium  valued  at  more 
than  $75,000,000.  The  guilty  man  is  Cap- 
tain J.  F.  Lucey,  a  former  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  now  a  leading 
New  York  business  man.     The  quotations 


This  convinced  Kodak  engineers 
of  the  economy  of  Ferro  Concrete 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  largest  manufacturers  of  their  kind 
in  the  world,  needed  this  building  at  a  specified  time. 

The  Eastman  engineers,  believing  the  complicated  interior  design 
would  make  concrete  far  too  expensive,  planned  to  build  of  structural 
steel.  After  the  plans  were  under  way,  they  found  that  the  necessary 
steel  could  not  be  secured  in  time,  which  would  mean  delay  too  seri- 
ous to  be  considered. 


They  called  in  Ferro  engineers. 

Theentire  building  was  redesigned 
in  Ferro  concrete,  Ferro  engineers 
collaborating  with  Eastman  engi- 
neers. In  the  meantime  we  went 
ahead  with  the  foundations  and  had 
them  completed  before  the  plans 
were  done.  Then  the  90,000  odd 
square  feet  of  floor  space — space  to 
be  devoted  to  highly  technical  proc- 
esses— grew  in  the  hands  of  Ferro 
specialists  as  readily  as  the  simplest 
type  of  construction. 

^nd  when  the  building  was  com- 
pleted on  time — without  a  hitch — the 
total  cost  was  considerably  below  the 
original  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
in  steel.  This  was  what  convinced 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
the  genuine  economy  of  Ferro  Con- 
crete— and  led  them  to  place  subse- 
quent orders  with  us. 


CERR 

■  _  TRADE    WARK 

ICONSTRUi^*' 

CINCI 


What  one  of  the  world's  manu- 
facturers has  found  profitable,  you 

will  find  profitable. 

Ferro  engineers  have  spent  years 
of  research  on  building  problems 
that  are  vitally  interesting  to  you. 
They  can  adapt  Ferro  designs  as 
easily  to  the  building  you  have  in 
mind  as  they  did  to  the  Kodak 
building.  If  your  building  is  already 
planned,  the  Ferro  organization — 
one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  strong- 
est financially  in  the  United  States 
— is  ready  to  put  it  up  quickly  and 
economically. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet B-2 

which  contains  information  of  real  value 
to  prospective  builders.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  any  information  you 
desire  about  our  work,  or  about  building 
in  general.  We  work  under  any  form 
of  contract,  but  you  will  be  interested 
particularly  in  the  Ferro  Profit-Sharing 
Contract,  as  explained  in  our  booklet. 
Write  today. 


CRETE 

J   s    PAT    orr 

OAVPANY 

OHIO 
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The  Man  in  the  Multitude 


That  the  human  voice  may 
be  transmitted  across  our  con- 
tinent by  telephone  is  the  marvel 
of  this  age  of  wonders.  Yet  the 
full  significance  of  the  achieve- 
ment is  not  realized  if  it  is  con- 
sidered strictly  as  a  coast-to-coast 
connection. 

The  Transcontinental  Line 
not  only  bridges  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  but,  by  having 
finally  overcome  the  great  bar- 
rier of  distance,  it  has  removed 
the  last  limitation  of  telephone 
communication  between  all  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

This  means  that  the  voice 
can  be  sent  not  only  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  but  from 
anywhere  to  anywhere — even 
from  any  one  to  any  one — in  the 
United  States. 


Wherever  you  are,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  one  of  our 
hundred  million  population. 
You  can  single  out  from  this 
vast  throng  any  particular  in- 
dividual with  whom  you  desire 
to  speak. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  Bell 
System  has  spent  years  and 
millions,  extending  its  lines 
everywhere,  anticipating  the  ul- 
timate triumph.  It  has  had  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to 
unite  this  great  country,  com- 
munity by  community,  into  one 
telephone  neighborhood. 

With  success  achieved  by 
the  Transcontinental  Line,  the 
established  Bell  highways  make 
you,  wherever  you  are,  the  near 
neighbor  of  your  farthest-away 
fellow  citizen. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


One  Policy 


And   Associated    Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 


mthi. 


"A  remarkable  book 
,  that  is  likely  to  at- 
tract   wide    attention.  .  .  . 
Most  interesting." — New 
York  Sun. 

"Extraordinary  revelations 
.  .  .  about  the  course  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy  regarding  Tur- 
key. Egypt,  Russia,  and  the 
Balkan  State*." — Nra>  York 
Times. 


BALKAN  INTRIGUE  EXPOSED 

By  AN  ANONYMOUS 

"High  Political  Personage" 

who  frtqucntiy  visited  the  scenes  of  East- 
ern Intrigue,  conferred  with  and  about 
German,  Servian,  Russian,  Bulcarian, 
Roumanian,  Grecian  and  Turkish  Poten- 
tates, and  in  the  natural  course  of  his 
business  learned  the 


Sei^^s  of  European  Diplomacy 

Wlinl   They  CoTercd  and  Why.  Told  Now  in  ■  Most  Familiar  Fashion.     Crown  8vo.      Clolh. 

With    13  PhntogrBTure    llluslralioni.     Price  $3   Net.    Averace  Carriage  Chargei,   16  cents 

FUNK  &    ^VAGNALLS    COMPANY.  Publiahers.    354^0   Fourth  Ave^  New  York 


from  the  statement  are  taken  from  the  New 
York  Times.  We  are  told  that,  in  No- 
vember, 1914,  a  committee  came  from 
Liege  to  report  to  Captain  Lucey  that  only 
three  days'  food  was  left  in  that  city  and 
that  unless  the  Commission  could  get  food 
there  at  once  600,000  men,  women,  and 
children  would  starve  to  death.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  told  in  the  Captain's 
own  words: 

I  took  the  appeal  of  these  Belgians  to 
Dr.  van  Dyke,  our  Minister  to  The  Hague. 
Dr.  van  Dyke  prepared  a  petition  to  the 
Dutch  Government,  asking  for  2,500  tons 
of  grain,  and  I  took  this  petition  to  Mr. 
Loudon,  the  Dutch  Foreign  Alinister  and 
former  Minister  from  Holland  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Loudon  was  in  sjTnpathy  with 
us,  but  said  that  before  he  could  grant  the 
petition  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  opin- 
ions from  France  and  England.  I  hastened 
to  the  legations  of  these  two  countries. 

The  English  ^Minister  was  out,  and  at  the 
French  Legation  we  were  told  that  the 
proposition  would  have  to  be  referred  to 
General  Joffre,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  French  Army.  General  Joffre  prob- 
ably has  it  yet,  for  I  did  not  trouble  to  find 
out  anything  further  about  it. 

With  the  Belgian  committee,  I  returned 
to  Rotterdam  much  discouraged.  We  did 
not  want  red  tape;  we  wanted  food,  and 
at  once.  Soon  after  returning  to  Rotter- 
dam I  learned  that  there  were  10,000  tons 
of  grain  in  ships  in  two  ports  on  the  Dutch 
coast.  There  were  2,500  tons  at  Hansweert 
and  7,500  tons  at  Terneuzon.  The  grain 
was  originally  owned  by  German  merchants 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium.  When  war  broke 
out  the  Belgian  Government  requisitioned 
the  grain,  but  during  the  bombardment  of 
Antwerp  the  ships  left  that  harbor  and 
sought  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
The  grain  then  became,  according  to  Dutch 
laws,  the  property  of  Holland,  ha\'ing  come 
into  Dutch  ports  in  time  of  war. 

The  next  problem  was  to  get  that  grain, 
and  I  hit  on  a  plan.  I  dictated  a  state- 
ment giving  me  absolute  authority  to  get 
the  grain  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, which  claimed  it,  and  I  concluded 
it  had  as  much  right  to  the  grain  as  the 
German  or  Dutch  Government.  I  got 
the  members  of  the  Belgian  committee 
to  sign  this  statement,  took  50,000  francs, 
and  went  to  Hansweert.  There  were  three 
grain-ships  there,  but  the  captains  refused 
to  recognize  me  or  my  authority,  but  said 
that  they  would  recognize  the  authority  of 
any  Belgian  consul  in  Holland. 

I  went  to  the  Belgian  consuls,  but  all 
refused,  saying  they  did  not  want  to  in- 
volve Belgium  with  Holland.  The  Belgian 
Minister  at  The  Hague  also  refused  on  the 
same  ground.  A  ISIr.  HjTuan,  of  the  Bel- 
gian Cabinet,  arrived,  and,  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  committee,  he 
was  induced  to  sign  the  papers  authorizing 
me  to  take  the  grain  in  the  name  of  the 
Belgian  Government. 

I  could  not  send  the  grain  in  the  original 
ships,  as  the}'  would  be  recognized,  so  I  had 
the  grain  transferred  to  other  ships.  It 
took  500  stevedores  to  do  this  work,  and 
we  broke  all  records  in  doing  it.  Then  the 
problem  of  clearance  came  up.  There  was 
no  time  to  bother  with  red  tape,  and  we 
i.ssued  clearance  papers  ourselves.  They 
were  not  forgeries;  we  merely  assumed  the 
authority  of  issuing  them,  and  the  ships 
left  for  Antwerp. 
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Five  hundred  tons  of  food  were  immedi- 
ately rushed  to  Liege — the  first  train  into 
Belgium  after  the  war  started.  The  truth 
came  out  a  few  days  later,  and  Ambassador 
Page  and  Dr.  van  Dyke  protested  vigor- 
ously; but,  says  the  culprit,  cheerfully: 

During  this  time  I  was  stealing  the  7,500 
tons  of  grain  at  Teneuzon,  and  got  away 
with  5,000  tons  of  it  before  I  was  caught. 
The.  Germans  found  out  what  I  was  doing 
and  protested  to  the  Dutch  Government, 
which  stopt  us  from  taking  the  other 
2,500  tons,  which  are,  I  think,  still  being 
held  by  Holland. 

I  frankly  admitted  that  I  had  taken  the 
grain,  but  I  said  I,  was  willing  to  pay  what 
it  was  worth,  $1,000,000,  if  they  would  bring 
proof  of  ownership.  That  stopt  fm-ther 
protest;  none  of  the' claimants  could  prove 
it  was  their  grain,. to  the  exclusion  of  the 
claims  of  the  others!  !•  explained  that  Bel- 
gium, claiming,  the  grain,  had  authorized 
me  to  get  it,  and  that  I  had  done  so.  I 
asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do 
about  it.  They  did  nothing;  they  could 
not  do  anything,  but  the  day  was  won  for 
Belgium.  The  ownership  of  the  grain  will 
probably  resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of 
international  arbitration. 

Now,  that  is  how  we  stole  $1,000,000 
worth  of  grain  when  the  Belgians  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it. 


HOW  THE  MOVIES    MADE  A  THIEF 

'  I  "'HE  question  of  moving-picture  censor- 
•^  ship  has  been  a  vexed  one  since  the 
cinema  first  came  within  reach  of  the 
general  public.  The  greatest  problem  has 
usually  been.  What  pictm-es  should  children 
see?— for  an  increasing  number  of  the 
nickels  and  dimes  paid  in  at  the  ticket- 
window  of  the  "shadow  show"  are  con- 
tributed bj'  children  of  school  age.  Sup- 
pose the  picture  is  a  play  that  deals  with 
crime  of  one  sort  or  another:  your  child 
may  get  from  it  only  the  "moral"  of 
crime's  reward,  but  some  one  else's  boy  or 
girl  may  get  something  very  different. 
Here  are  the  documents  in  the  case  of  one 
youngster  versus  the  moAdes,  given  ver- 
batim in  Big  Brother  Work,  a  publication 
of  the  Big  Brother  ISIovement  of  New 
York  City — three  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  that  organization 
and  a  boy  "doing  time"  at  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island: 

I 

Dear  Mr.  S.: 

I  received  your  letter  and  was  glad  to 
hear  from  you;  can  you  try  to  get  me  out 
as  I  don't  like  it  hear.  If  I  get  out  I  will 
be  good.  I  hope  that  you  wiU  get  me  out 
as  I  think  you  are  one  of  my  best  frinds; 
you  got  me  a  Job  &  I  would  not  behave. 
It  was  the  movey  that  got  me  to  steal  & 
I  hope  that  hear  after  I  can  live  straight  & 
earn  an  honest  hving  as  I  hope  I  can  as  I 
have  no  more  to  say  I  reman  Yours  truly 


Chas. 


II 


Dear  Charlie: 

Thank  you  for  wTiting  to  me.  I  shall 
come  over  to  the  hospital  on  August  23rd 
and  see  you  then. 

Will    you    tell    me   how    the    "movies" 


I 


IF  you  incorporate  The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication verbatim  in  your  building 
plans,  you  then  will  get — 

1.     — a  roof  tliat  has  a  lower  cost  per  year  of 
service-thari'-any    other    roof    covering 
•    known.     :  . 

—a  roof  that  costs  nothing  to  maintain. 

— that  is  endorsed  by  tlie  Underv\riters' 
Laboratories  and  talces  the  base  rate  of 
insurance. 


—that  is  recognized  as  stand- 
ard everywhere  and  that  to- 
day covers  most  of  tlie  first 
class  buildings  in  the  coun- 
try. 

We  should  like  to  send-  every 
architect,  engineer  and  owner 
of  buildings  a  copy  of  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories  Report  on 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  and 
also  a  copy  of  The  Barrett 
Specification. 

Address  nearest  office. 


New  York'        Chicago  Philadelphia 

Bostou  St.  Louis  Clevelaud 

Cincinnati         Pittslnirgh        Detroit 
Birmingham     Kansas  City     Minneapolis 
Sail  lake  City  Seattle 

The    P.\tersos    Mfg.   Co.,    Limited:    Montreal,    Toronto, 

\^  innipt'g.     Vancouver,     St.  Joliu,  N.  U.,    Halifa.x.  N.  S., 

Sydney,  N.  S, 


We  advise  incorpo- 
rating in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
sufrgested : 

ROOFING— Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revised 
August  15,  1911, 
using  the  materials 
specified  and  subject 
to  the  inspection  re- 
quirement. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  them  >vitli  a"Gunn** 

You  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base,  at  small 
cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books.  Doors  are  remov- 
able a:ii  nan-binJin.^;  na  us;ly  iron  bands;  easy  to  set  up  or  take 
apart;  practically  dust-proot;  superb  workmanship. 

Gann  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  tbe  Gold  Medal  (highest 
awardj  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Indastrial  Exposition. 

See  the  famous  "Gunn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  dealer's  or 
write  lis  for  free  ne.v  catalog,  illustrateJ  in  colors,  showing  Colo- 
nial. Mission,  Sinitary,  CUa?  foot  and  Standard  designs  ia 
mahijiny  ani  oak  to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  Prices 
lower  than  others. 

Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

1810  Broadway 


THE 


I 


i 


I 
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Let  Your  Feet 
Lounge  Also! 

Rest  your  feet  when 
you  rest  your  body.    Re- 
lease them  from  stiff 
leather  prisons,  tuck 
them  into  Comfy 
Shppers  and 
make  'em 
happy. 


Dan'l  Green  Comfy s 
are  made  of  finest  felt, 
soft,  yielding,  durable; 
with  patented  soles  like 
cushions  of  air. 


Ilor 

Made 

Mtmlr.  Sl.5« 


omly 

^^  Reg.  U.  3.  P«L  Off.  %^ 

Felt  Slippers 
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taught  you  to  steal?  Do  you  mean  that 
you  saw  men  in  the  pictiu-es  who  were 
stealing  and  that  suggested  it  to  you,  or 
do  you  mean  that  you  stole  money  in 
order  to  go  to  the  "mo^^es"? 

I  am  verj-  much  interested  to  know  what 
vou  say.  Yen,-  sincerely  yours, 

R.  C.  S. 

ni 

Dear  sir 

.Just  gat  your  letter  &  was  glad  to  hear 
from  you  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  once 
I  went  to  a  shaw  &  saw  a  pictiu-e  named 
work-ing  in  a  office  &  he  stealls  money  from 
a  safe  &  is  not  blamed  a  young  cleark  is 
accused  &  sent  to  jail  &  at  last  they  dis- 
cover the  theif  and  he  has  one  more  chance 
&  when  I  saw  that  I  thought  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  so  I  took  a  chance  &  was  not 
caught  and  .so  I  kept  it  up  &  at  last  was 
caught  &  discharged  so  I  think  If  I  got  a 
chance  I  would  live  stright  as  I  have  no 
more  to  say  I  remain        Yours  Truly, 

Chas 


Made  in  a  great  variety  of  exquisite  colors 
and  shapes  for  women  and  children,  and  in 
simple  but  shapely  styles  for  men. 

Give  lots  of  Comfys  at  Christmas.  Often 
the  very  people  who  may  need  the  soft,  con- 
solinR  comfort  of  Comfys  most  are  the  very 
last  to  think  of  buying  them  for 
themselves.  Packed  in  beau- 
tiful boxes.  From  dealers,  or 
from  our  catalog  No.  19  B  if 
your  dealer  hasn't  the 
Kenuine.  Only  Daniel 
Green's  are  Comfy. 

Daniel  Green 

Felt  Shoe  Co. 

Boston 


W 


FREE  Trial 
for  Xmas  — 

^riiir  rlu'ii-'-  nf  imi  vtylcs 
•I.  r..| 


Rcdictd  Price*       _ 

^>  ril«  t'^lay  f'-r  hif.  new  rauiUir  aiid  n*'ltircfl  im'U^rj  pru-r*. 
rtvdmont  K*d  0«dar  Cb»n  Co  .  D«pt  (T.  SUUtTllIt,  H.  0. 


.   J 


Stands  ybr 

Tycos 

which  mpans 
trustworthy 

THERMOMETERS 
for  every  purpose 


laylcr  fmtrumcnt  Companies 

KOCHESTER  N.Y. 

Thcrr'*  i)VnMur1&>A)rThrrin<imnrr  lur  E*»ty  Pihihx 


THE  ROUTINE  OF  WAR 

IT  is  safe   to  say  that  many  a  soldier 
fighting  with  creditable  valor  for  his 
country  at  the  present  time  enlisted  in  the 
first  place  to  escape  the  dull  daily  routine 
of   his   civilian    life.     To    such  a  one  war 
seems  the  finest  adventure  in  the  world, 
where    the   reiteration   and   rota   of   more 
sober  pursuits  are  unknown.     From  bath, 
breakfast,  office,  luncheon,  office,  dinner, 
somnolence,    and    sleep    he   flees    to    lake 
part    in    forays,   ambushes,    hand-to-hand 
encounters,    skirmishes,    scouting    expedi- 
tions, and  the  free,  open  life  of  march  and 
bivouac.     \Yhat  disappointment  and  dis- 
illusionment lie  must  suffer  now,  if  reports 
be  true,  to  find  that,  in  the  trench  life  that 
has   come    to   be   synonymous   with    war. 
routine  is  even  more  rigid  than  at  home  I 
Hours,   days,   sometimes  weeks,  he  must 
spend  in  a  narrow  ditch,  with  every  phase 
of  the  fighting  an  old,  old  story,  repeated 
in  the  .same  wa^■  nearly  every  day.    Such  is 
the  impression  of   conditions  to  be  gained 
from  the  storj'  of  Royal  D.  Tracy,  a  Brit- 
ish   subject    writing    in    the   New    York 
Erttihig  World,  who  lately  left    the  front 
carrying  with   him  fragments   of  German 
shrapnel.     As  recompense   for   the   shrap- 
nel   lie    has   his   discharge    papers,  a   cer- 
titication  that  he  has  been  through  a  gas- 
attack  and  must   have   careful   treatment, 
and  a  recommendation  for  a  commission. 
He  spent  .T2()  days  in  the  trenches,  by  his 
own  coimt,  and  nothing  of  its  routine  is 
unfamiliar  to  liini.      He  tells  of  the  day's 
work  as  he  learned  it  at  Fleurbai.x,  where, 
a.-<  a   member  of  the  "Happy  Fifth,"   he 
sptint   eight   weeks  soon  after  landing  in 
France.      Th(>    first   e.vperience   comes   at 
nightfall,  as  he  relates: 

Troops  arc  taken  into  the  trenches  at 
8  P.M.  in  platoons  of  sixty-four  men  each. 
These  platoons  are  distributed  along  the 
line  at  short  intervals,  and  then  the  cap- 
tains of  companies  and  lieutenants  of 
platoons  lay  (jut  the  details  to  bring  in 
rations.     Tln'   work   of   the   ration-parties 


.    UDAIRY^    FARfylJt 


A  great  deal  of  our  sausage  is 
sold  by  grocers  on  standing 
orders.  The  grocer  delivers  a 
certain  quantity  on  certain  days 
of  the  week. 

This  is  because  the  people  who 
appreciate  a  real  old-fashioned 
farm  sausage  like  ours  want  it 
regularly  and  frequently. 

Ask  your  grocer  if  he  sells  Jones 
Dairy  Sausage.  Write  us  if  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  finding  a 
dealer  who  sells  it.  We  will 
inform  you  of  a  dealer  who  can 
supply  you. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Fort  Atkinson,   Wisconsin 


Get  This  New  Toy! 


/  It  is  Already  Delighting  Thousands  of  Children^ 

I      The  kiddies  everywhere  think  it  the  best  toy  they've 
I   had  yet.     It  is  a  child-size  model  of  the  famous 

I       Frantz  Premier 
Electric  Cleaner 

Has  a  revolving  bni?h,  dust  bag, 
handle  and  highly  polished  aluminum 
nozzle  just  like  the  big  one.  Stands 
!■•  inches  high,  and  operates  without 
electricity.  Well  worth  a  dollar,  but 
sold  at  the  advertising  price  of  35c  to 
any  electrically  equipped  home. 

The  little  ones  love  to  keep  .'loiise  with 
the  Toy  Fr«nti  Premier.  They  wii!  i>e  grate- 
ful *f»  you  for  it.      So  send  a5c  t.viay.  cnin 
i-r  stamps,   and  see  how  glad  they 
when  it  arrives.     Makes  a  fine  pift  foi 
any  child. 

The  Frantz  Premier  Co, 

IISO  Power  Ive 

CJereland 

Ohio 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Pearce 
Kintzing,  M.D.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life, 
umo,  cloth,  28s  pp.  Ji.oo  net; 
St. 1 2  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  4lh  Are..  N.Y. 


Cox's 

Commercial 
Calculator — 


A  comprthensive  and  practical  means  of  multiplying 
.ill  sums,  in  whole  Numbers  or  Decimals,  which  are 
likely  to  occur  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions. 

Though  these  Tables  cover  only  101  double  pages  of 
large  size,  by  their  wonderful  arrangement,  and  their 
System  of  Automatic  Key  Numbers,  they  will  give  a 
complete  set  of  results  or  products  up  to  ten  or  in  some 
instances  up  to  eleven  figures  v.  ith  absolute  accuracy. 

Price  $10.00  net.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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is  to  go  back  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  supply-wagons  and  bring  in  the  food 
to  last  twenty-four  hours — fresh  beef, 
fine  bacon,  pea-soup  in  tubes  in  concen- 
trated form.  Then  there  comes  in  round 
tins  a  stew  that  contains  meat  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  vegetables.  We  got  plenty 
of  bread,  tinned  butter,  and  lots  of  jam.  A 
certain  quantity  of  rum  also  is  given  out 
every  day  despite  the  Prohibitionists. 

After  the  ration-parties  get  back  to  the 
trenches  and  if  things  are  quiet,  they  are 
allowed  three  hours'  sleep.  Meantime 
sentries  are  set  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
are  put  to  work  improving  the  trenches — 
filling  sand-bags,  building  up  the  sides  of 
the  trenches  which  may  have  caved  in, 
strengthening  the  sides  of  the  traverses  or 
digging  new  ones.  Traverses  are  the  ditches 
that  run  back  from  the  trenches  and  are  a 
protection  against  enfilading  fire. 

Then  there  is  the  work  of  improving 
the  dugouts  so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly 
bomb-proof  as  possible,  widening  paths, 
pumping  water,  and  attending  to  the  sani- 
tary system.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
trenches.  In  Flanders  it  is  impossible  to 
dig  dowm  more  than  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  feet.  That  makes  it  necessary  to 
dig  them  wider  so  as  to  get  enough  earth 
to  bank  up  the  sides  toward  the  enemy. 
The  banking  is  done  with  bags  of  earth  piled 
so  as  to  lap  over  each  other,  as  bricks 
are  laid. 

While  the  sentries  are  on  the  outlook, 
working  parties  are  sent  out  to  put  up  or 
repair  the  barbed-wire  entanglements. 
The  opposing  armies  steal  each  other's 
barbed  wire.  If  we  needed  wire  to  fill  up  a 
gap  in  oiu-  entanglements  a  volunteer 
would  be  sent  out  under  cover  of  darkness 
with  a  pair  of  cutting-pliers  to  get  it  from 
the  German  lines.  Part  of  the  duty  of  the 
listening-patrol  is  to  watch  for  heads  that 
may  appear  above  the  German  lines  while 
this  wire-stealing  is  going  on  and  give 
warning  to  the  chap  with  the  pliers. 

Working-parties,  listening-parties,  and 
ration-parties  are  the  few  escapes  from  the 
monotony  of  trench  existence;  but  the 
diversion  is  frequently  dearly  bought,  as 
we  read: 

For  listening-patrol  duty  an  officer  and 
five  men  are  detailed  from  each  platoon. 
They  are  all  volunteers,  because  the  game  is 
extra-hazardous.  When  they  go  out  in 
front  of  the  trench  word  is  passed  along 
the  hne  to  be  careful  not  to  fire  on  them. 
There  appears  to  be  a  tacit  understanding 
among  the  soldiers  on  opposing  sides 
that  helps  men  on  listening-patrol  to  come 
through  oftener  than  would  seem  possible. 
I  have  passed  a  German  in  the  dark  while 
we  were  both  on  the  same  duty  and  neither 
of  us  would  speak,  altho  each  knew  the 
other  was  a  deadly  enemy  in  action. 
There  is  an  unwritten  law  that  when  any- 
thing is  coming  off  both  patrols  will  have 
five  minutes  to  get  back  to  then-  trenches. 
During  the  first  months  of  the  war  it  w'as 
a  great  stunt  to  bring  back  a  hstening- 
patrol  alive,  but  that  has  been  cut  out 
now  because  of  reprisals.  I  would  rather 
go  out  on  listening-patrol  than  be  detailed 
to  a  ration-party. 

Ration-parties  are  fair  game  for  the 
enemy.  They  will  be  shelled  or  fii'ed  on  by 
a  machine  gun  stationed  in  a  tree  if  they 
are  revealed  by  the  enemy's  flare.  The 
German  flare  shoots  up  in  the  air  over  the 
Allies'  trenches  and  bursts  out  into  a  great 


There^s  no  need  of 
having  Winter  colds 

— at  least,  those  colds  which  come  from 
getting  overheated,  then  sitting  or 
standing  still  in  a  draft.   All  you  need  is 

Duof old  Underwear 


which  keeps  the 
body  w^arm  and  dry 
and  comfortable, 
indoors  and  out- 
doors, in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

Duofold  is  made 
of  two  fabrics — cot- 
ton and  wool— with 
air-space  between. 
Soft  cotton,  next  to  the  skin,  is 
comfortable,  doesn't  scratch  as 
wool  does,  prevents  excessive  per- 
spiration, absorbs.  The  air-space 
ventilates  and  dries.  The  fine  light 
knitted  wool  keeps  out  the  cold — 
air-space  helps  too. 

That  is  the  right  kind  of  under- 
wear.      Not  like  all-wool  which 


Soft  Cotton 

— absorbs  perspiration; 
prevents  wool  scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air  Space 

— dries;  ventilates;  pro' 
vents  sudden  chill 

Warm  Wool 
—  retains   the  heat   of 
the  body. 


irritates,  doesn't  let  perspiration 
evaporate,  is  close  and  unwhole- 
some. Not  like  all-cotton,  which 
doesn't  keep  you  warm,  gets 
clammy,  and  gives  you  a  chill 
when  the  wind  strikes  you. 

Duofold  is  the  logical,  sen- 
sible, comfortable,  and  healthful 
underwear.  It  gives  you  all  the 
advantages  of  both  cotton  and 
wool,  without  their  disadvan- 
tages. 

Duofold  is  about  half  the 
weight  of  ordinary  woolen  under- 
wear. It  does  not  shrink.  It  is 
made  in  Union  Suits  or  Two- 
Piece  Garments  for  Men,  Women, 
and  Children. 

Get  Duofold  for  the  whole 
family.  Write  us  for  Free  Sam- 
ple of  Duofold  fabric.  Book  on 
Comfort  and  Health  in  Under- 
wear, and  the  name  of  a  Duofold 
dealer. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

55  Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer,  Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspond- 
ence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. Tht  New  Vork  Times  says;  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplifiecl 
Spelling 

More  than  6,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  7S  cents;  paper,  so  cents.  By  mail, 
8  cents  extra. 


The  Prepeiration    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring copy,  correcting  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail,83  cents, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin.  Growth,  Development  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
EngUsh  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 


A    Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five 

Thousand  Words  Frequently 

Mispronounced 

Embracing  English,  Foreign,  Bible,  and 
Geographical  Terras  and  Proper  Names  carefully  Pro- 
nounced, .Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined.  Cloth,  730 
pages,  $1.50;  by  mail.  $1.62. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

.\n  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  $1.00; 
by  mail,  J1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Meet  the  Danger  Moment  Prepared! 

Prepare  against  that  day  when,  unexpectedly,  you  must  leave  your 
family  alone  overnight.  Then  it  may  be  that  an  instant's  peril  will 
mean  the  safety  of  cool  calculation  or  the  danger  of  frantic  desperation. 
If  your  wife  is  armed  with  a  Colt  revolver,  confidence  will  steady  her 
grip  against  the  moment's  need.     For 


Votr  Revolvers 


are  ready  at  an  instant's  call. 
Quick  as  a  flash,  they  respond 
to  the  finger's  pull;    yet  they 


can  be  confidently  handled  by  gun-shy 

women   without    the    slightest   fear    of 

accident,  because  the  "Positive  Lock" 

(found   only    in   a  Colt)    automatically 

locks    the    action  until    the    trigger  is 

purposely  pulled  to  fire  a  shot. 

The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  because 
of  its  "Marked  superiority  to  any  other  known  pistol." 


COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


■Write  for  fret' 
Colt  booklet 
"  How  to  Shoot," 
and  catalogue 
No.  26 


"you  can't  lorget  to 
make  a  Coll  salt.' 


Christian  Science 

It."!  Ori^'in  and  C'li.ir.ic;ir.      Sketcli  ol  Mrs.  F.ddy's  Life. 
By  Jo'.cph  D.  Burrcll,  IJ.D.    64  pn.,  j6nio,  tloili,  50  cents. 

FUNK  a  WaCNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 

A  Geirden  Full 
/r    ^Tulips 

for$fO0 

75  Tulip  Bulbi, 
all  first  size, 
taken  from  2.S 
named  Tarietici. 


Almost   Everybody  Will  Want 
••LITTLE     GEM"    ^     -  ^^     -^ 

Greenhouse  $49 


for  $1.00. 

PLANT  NOW 


'  you  could  Rct  a  rtal 
iior.  (or  Ic.is  thai)  tifty 
irs  for  thai  matter. 


■^^^^^^Ml^^W         I'licsc  Tulips 

\  ^^k^V  JlPf       I1CCI1  selected  froin  2S  df 

^^k^K  ll  I J      tlic   iTio.st  hcaiitifiil  vari- 

,  ^^^MH*      etics,  enihrarinp  all   the 

colors    tliat    are    to    be    found    in    this 

splendid  class  of  spring-blooininp  bulbs. 

f   I'l;int    nr-nr   your   home  —  in   your   Kardrii 
or  '  I.     The  l>r;iiitiful  l)lossoins  in  a 

mil  brilliant  colors  ami  shadrs  will 

mul        .,    ..    .1    pprinK     month    worth    while. 

75  Tulip  Bulbs,  Finest  Mixed,  $1.00 

Write  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  "Litcrarj- 
DiRest."  and  secure  thip  splendid  collection  of 
Ttilii'i  Bullis  for  only  $1.00,  prcpiiid  to  your 
home  an\whrre  in  the  I'niled  States,  with 
our  1915  Fall  Cataloftue,  containing  a  list 
of  the  best  bulbs  for  Fall  planting. 


Complcl*  with   Heater  for- 

"     '     My  you    (li'i 

use.  with  ■ 

.  or  (or  t»n 

■nd    11    isn't   a   toy  either.     It  gives  fony   square 
!  .t  o(  growing  spare  below  Duo-Glazed  Sash  (per- 
.  vil   double  likilit    -.irih    with  air  space  between, 
ii^ulatiiig  agaitu;  .    i  ! 
!ir   heater   ar  '   '    ■        -   -  -oil  is  particularly   dc- 
.^iieil  (or    tl.;  \,,    matter  what  the 

■rinometcr    i:  ■.  ,  the  proiKT  teiniKTa- 

. re  ran  \k  inaini.i.mJ  wuhiii. 

The   Dream  of  the  Amateur 
Gardener  or  Florist 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


NEW  YORK 


1:     you  love  to  i.r 
\inet.»bles.    '■\\ 
r.Mrturr  tlieiu 

ity  to  "grow  Ih.^, 

'"■   "Little   Gem' 

:uaU  cost. 
The  "Little  r 
".    II  lan't  K' ' 

•  'W  as  mil*  li 

1  grccnhousi- 
i'''aliic  your  <!: 
•ihou'w"   vcK'  • 
i;ij  oatisfactK 'i 

Our  cnt.i' 
(ilazed  '- 
"mall      Cff' "  . 
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light  that  lasts  long  enough  to  enable  the 
gunners  to  get  a  few  shots,  and  then  it 
goes  out.  The  French  flare  has  a  para- 
chute arrangement  which  keeps  the  con- 
tri\ance  in  the  air  for  several  minutes 
while  from  three  to  six  lights  are  set  off  in 
succession. 

In  contradiction  of  certain  claims  that 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  in 
Europe  fighters  are  Uquor-inspired,  we 
read:  "If  the  night  passes  without  any 
attack,  each  man  gets  a  shot  of  rum  from 
the  platoon  sergeant."  When  the  men  are 
thus  fortified  for  a  quiet  day  the  routine 
goes  on: 

Then  bacon  is  given  out  with  the  braziers, 
and  breakfast  is  prepared.  While  break- 
fast is  under  way  the  men  shave.  Every 
man  in  the  "Happy  Fifth"  carries  a  little 
steel  mirror,  3  by  G  inches,  by  which  to 
shave. 

After  breakfast  rifles  are  cleaned  from 
stock  to  tip-sight.  Even  cartridges  are 
taken  out  of  the  Webb  equipment  and 
rubbed  up.  As  each  man  has  230  rounds 
dealt  out  to  him  this  is  some  job.  The 
rifles  are  cleaned  and  inspected  four  times 
a  day.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the 
trenches  the  dirt  is  bound  to  get  into  the 
rille-barrels. 

The  Webb  equipment  is  a  harness  that 
goes  over  a  man's  head.  It  is  made  of 
webbing,  and  I  believe  it  was  invented  by  a 
man  named  Webb.  In  a  carrier  that  hangs 
over  one  shoulder  are  the  230  rounds  of 
cartridges.  At  the  back  hangs  the  steel 
blade  of  the  entrenching  tool,  the  handle 
hanging  at  the  man's  left  side.  Over  that 
is  the  haversack,  and  on  the  right  side  is  the 
water-bottle.  Across  the  shoulder-blades 
is  the  knapsack,  in  which  are  a  blanket, 
overcoat,  change  of  underwear,  towel, 
soap,  and  shaving  kit.  The  haversack 
contains  the  emergency  ration,  which  con- 
sists of  what  the  French  call  "buUy  beef," 
si.x  beef-extract  capsules,  a  package  of  tea, 
and  a  pound  of  field-biscuits.  The  best 
|)U(lding  I  ever  ate  is  made  by  soaking  field- 
biscuits  in  hot  water  or  boiled  condensed 
inilk,  and  spreading  jam  over  the  top  of 
tlie  me.ss. 

When  a  Tommy  empties  his  jam-tin 
he  always  makes  a  hand-grenade  out  of  it. 
First  he  fills  it  half-way  up  with  any  junk 
lie  can  find  Ijing  about.  Then  he  puts  in 
the  explosive,  and  arranges  a  fuse  with  a 
(ietona ting-cap.  The  addition  of  a  string 
with  which  to  swing  the  grenade  when  it 
is  thrown  completes  the  contraption.  I 
saw  a  man  in  the  hospital  who  had  been 
injured  by  a  jam-tin  grenade.  The  sur- 
geons took  forty-two  phonograph-needles 
out  of  his  back,  besides  other  stuff. 

Besides  the  three  hours'  sleep  which  the 
men  may  or  may  not  get  at  night,  they  are 
allowed  two  hotu^  in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon.  The  rest  of  the  time, 
when  the  enemy  is  quiet,  is  spent  in  the 
])rosaic  duties  of  sentry-go  or  sniping. 

Even  when  the  actual  fighting  comes,  it 
is  usually  conducted  according  to  a  method 
long  ago  memorized  by  the  attacked  as 
well  as  by  the  attackers.     To  quote: 

The  Germans  have  a  regular  system 
during  an  attack,  and  that  makes  it  easier 
to  meet  them.  There  are  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  between  moves.  First  there  is  the 
gas-attack;    after  the  gas  has  Hfted  they 
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bombard,  and  after  everybody  is  supposed 
to  be  dead  in  our  trenches,  the  German 
makes  his  rush;   he  generally  "gets  his." 

The  British  soldier  when  meeting  a 
charge  from  the  trenches  lies  right  over  the 
top  of  the  embankment  and  plugs  away  as 
fast  as  he  can.  The  German,  on  the  other 
hand,  keeps  under  cover  and  pops  up  and 
down  between  shots.  We  get  'em  when 
they  pop  up. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  Bavarian 
or  Saxon  soldier  is  superior  to  the  I^ussian 
in  a  charge.  With  the  bayonet  the  Saxon 
will  come  straight  on  and  never  stop  until 
he  is  knocked  over ;  but  a  Prussian  can  drop 
on  his  knees  and  beg  for  mercy  as  quickly 
as  anybody  in  the  world.  We  used  to  show 
the  youngsters  mercy.  We  called  them 
"chickens,"  and  the  poor  little  fellows  were 
sometimes  in  pretty  bad  shape  when  they 
gave  up. 

THE  DOG'S  DAY  IN  FRANCE 

"XT OT  so  many  years  ago  the  French 
■^  ^  people  had  a  beautiful  joke  at 
Germany's  expense.  That  it  was  a  part  of 
the  absurd  German  military  scheme  onlj' 
made  it  the  more  shriekingly  funny.  As 
if  the  "goose-step,"  the  slap-stick  salute, 
the  official  strut,  and  the  private's  stolid 
obedience  were  not  fanciful  enough,  it 
was  only  needed  that  the  German  War 
Office  should  take  it  into  its  head  to  train 
dogs  for  their  precious  army!  It  was  to 
laugh — uproariously.  Thus  did  Aurelien 
Scholl,  of  ambiguous  name  but  French  sym- 
pathies, describe  the  German  maneuvers 
after  dogs  "came  in": 

Before  General  Waldersee  there  passed 
in  review  the  Second  Bulldog  Brigade,  the 
First  Regiment  of  Bow-wows,  and  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Imperial  Poodles. 
Dogs  over  seven  years  enter  the  Landivehr, 
and  all  those  who  have  their  tails  in  the 
shape  of  a  trumpet  are  enrolled  in  the 
band. 

But  in  this  case,  remarks  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World,  "it  was 
the  old  story — the  French  failed  to  learn 
from  the  enemy."  Since  then  they  have 
learned  perhaps  even  more  than  the  Ger- 
mans had  to  teach  about  the  use  of  dogs  in 
war.  It  is  no  longer  a  joke,  and  now,  so 
Secretary  O.  Bert,  of  the  French  Asso- 
ciation for  Training  War-Dogs,  informs 
the  correspondent,  there  are  three  classes 
of  dogs  being  used  at  the  front — patrol- 
dogs,  linking-dogs,  and  ambulance-dogs. 
He  explains  fvu-ther: 

The  first  class  are  always  of  the  sheep- 
dog breed,  chiefly  from  Pieardy  or  Flanders, 
and  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  sense 
of  smell.  Their  calm  temperament,  too, 
counts.  The  fox-terrier  also  was  tried,  but 
his  nervous  system  was  found  to  be  too 
delicate  and  highly  strung,  and  conse- 
quently his  temperament  is  too  excitable. 
The  sheep-dog's  sense  of  smell  is  wonder- 
ful; he  easily  detects  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  a  hundred  or  even  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away. 

The  training  of  the  dog  for  sentinel- 
and  patrol-work,  when  he  is  always  accom- 
panied by  soldiers,  is  simple  and  speedy. 
Of  course,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  selection 
of  specially  intelUgent  dogs  made  in  Paris, 
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but  when  the  dogs  .selected  have  been  sent 
to  the  front  it  requires  onl\-  four  nights' 
teaching  to  make  them  fit  for  their  work. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  to  make  them  learn 
not  to  bark,  but  only  groAvl.  Violence  is 
never  used;  a  tap  or  two  on  the  head  is 
enough  when  they  start  barking. 

The  training  of  dogs  for  linking-purposes 
— that  is,  for  keeping  two  bodies  of  soldiers 
in  touch  with  each  other — requires  two 
months.  The  course  for  an  ambidance- 
dog  is  nearly  a  year.  The  ambulance-dog, 
unlike  the  jiatrol-  or  linking-dog,  must  be 
taught  to  bark  so  as  to  give  notice  to  the 
})at tie-field  searchers  when  he  has  found  a 
wounded  man. 

In  the  ease  of  patrol-  and  linking-dogs 
there  must  always  be  some  one  whom  the 
dog  knows  at  the  point  to  which  he  is  to  be 
sent.  The  dog  must  have  exceptional 
quahties  if  he  is  to  act  independently;  if 
he  is  to  be  used,  for  instance,  for  dragging  a 
stretcher  out  to  wounded  men  under  fire 
or  small  portable  kitchens  on  broad-gage 
wheels  to  men  in  an  advanced  fighting-hne, 
or  at  a  listening-post.  They  can  not  be 
used  for  independent  work  where  Avoods  or 
forests  have  to  be  negotiated. 

In  Unking- work  the  dog  at  the  outset 
always  makes  first  for  his  point  of  departure, 
and  from  there  starts  for  the  detachment  to 
which  he  is  to  carry  liis  message;  but  on 
his  second  or  third  journey  liis  sense  of 
smell  enables  him  to  make  a  short  cut 
between  the  two  points.  The  speed  shown 
by  the  linking-dogs  is  sometimes  remark- 
able. One  strong  dog  has  been  known  to 
cover  a  mile  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and 
at  French  maneu\ers  the  war-dogs  sent 
out  on  linking-duty  returned  thirty-five 
minutes  before  a  squadron  of  cavalry  dis- 
patched on  the  same  duty  at  the  same 
time. 

The  patrol-  or  .sentinel-dog  works  only 
at  night.  During  the  day  he  stays  in  tlie 
trenches  with  the  men,  most  of  his  time 
asleep.  Then,  when  night  descends  he 
leaps  with  the  jjatrol-  or  listening-party  out 
of  the  trenches  and  passes  the  hours  till 
f!awn  in  the  perilous  work  of  patrolling 
the  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  front  the 
party  is  a-ssigned  to  cover.  Thanks  to 
him,  the  party  is  insured  against  surprize 
l\v  an  enemy  i)atrol. 

We  are  told  t  hat  t  he  dogs  are  "recruited  " 
from  all  parts  of  France,  many  from  the 
farming  districts,  enlisted  by  their  peasant 
masters  "for  tlie  durajion  of  the  war." 
"  I  have  already  three  sons  and  a  son-in- 
law  with  the  colors."  wrote  one  father  of  a 
family  to  the  As.^ociation,  "and  now  I  give 
my  dog — and  riic  la  France!"  We  are 
told  further  that — 

Some  ambulanco-dogs  are  famous.  To 
mention  only  three:  There  is  "Loulou," 
the  gift  of  the  poet  Edmond  Rostand  to 
the  French  Army;  "Stop,"  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps,  who  has  saved  scores  of 
lives,  and  "Flora,"  of  the  Twelfth  Alpine 
Chasseurs,  who  did  linking-work  for  four 
days,  running  under  a  rain  of  shell  without 
receiving  a  wound. 

Dogs  have  not  yet  been  quoted  in  army 
orders.  When  they  are,  there  is  one  dog 
that  will  not  bo  forgotten— "Alarquis," 
wlio.  tho  wounded  by  shrapnel,  kept  on  his 
way  to  a  far-off  detachment  and  arrived 
breathless  an  '  at  his  destination, 

only  to  die  ji  ,,atch  he  carried  was 

taken  from  his  neck.  "That  dog  deserved 
the  Legion  of  Honor,"  many  remarked. 
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Black,  London,  at         A|  _ 
S3  each.    Our  Price  «/lC. 


Our  new  catalog  list.s  many  more  choice  book  bargains- — • 
Dick;;ns,  Thackeray,  Hugo,  DeFoe,  Fielding,  Poe,  Conan 
Doyle,  Jane  .Xusten,  Emerson,  Balzac,  etc. — explains  how 
you  may  examine  books  in  your  own  home,  Ijefore  purchas- 
ing. Today's  best  bargains  may  be  all  sold  next  week- 
Get  that  catalog  at  once 
THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  L.  428  Presser  Building  k nnei, Philadelphia 


BUYS  A 
GIBSON 


Tcrma  as  low  as  $1.00  down 
and  $1.C0  i/c-r  moi.ui.  Acuoidolin  or 
CQitareeiiConuppruval.  O.tour  new  FREE 
BOOK--10v>  Daffes.  ifO  illiuuauoaa.  Valuablo 
inform^UuD  for  pla^'er  and  ]tcacbi.r.  Explains 
wonderful  now  violin  construction  with  cArvcd  and 
graduated  Topnnd  Uack  and  Stndivariu3  Arching. 
Also rRa_E  treatise  on  "How  to  practice". 
AND  SCLL  Tt:£  GIBSON— BIG  MONEY 
Become  a  teacher.  Splendid  opporturi- 
ties  for  Mandol.n  and  Guitar  te&thcrs— 

\ either  eex,  in  every  locality,  private 
&,-id  clang   instrurtion,    ard  sale  of 
"^    Gibsons.    The  Gibson  has  "nnfidc" 
r^.any  a  teacberprofc&sionaHy  and 
-  financially.       C-    A.    Tecrputon. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  writes.  "If  it 
were  not  for  the  Gibson  I  would 
not  be  in  the  tcochingbcFiress*'. 
Wrn.    Plac",     Jr.,     Providence, 
R.  I.,  Stir  Siloistfo'' Victor,  oaea 
and  cnJ oraca  tho  Gibson. 
«f  •,^X^t,.   If  a  teacher,  be- 
nnie  loaay.  come    our  rctr.t. 
do  b'i<tinc3a  on  our  capital.    In- 
etrumenta    furnished.     Wo  help 
Bell,    Affenta'    territory  protect- 
ed.   You   make   the  profits.    Wo 
pay  the  advertisinjf.  Vou  pay  for 
g-ood*  when   sold.    Retrrn   gcoda 
not  Bold.     To*  our  •*Still  Firnt". 
Cataloeand  Tbematic  List  Free. 


inirand  busincaa  opportun- 
ity. Either  eex.  Write  nuw. 
Olher  poaitiona   pendioe. 


Gibun  Mandolin  Guitar  Compaoy 
370Htrrtson  Ct..  Kalimazoo,  Mich. 


«| 

Jitm/it^uul  Makes 

Bow  Legs  A  Knock 
Knees  LooK Straight 

^BT'ifi    1 

i 

Improves    y..ur  arpt'arntire    luO  per  cent. 
Atiaohca  to  any  Baiter-baud.     Absolutely 
rannut  be  detached  no  matter  .Ti.ur  posi- 
tion.    Ci.nif.rtaljle.  y..u  f..rgct  ycm  wear 
them.    Sent  in  plain  package.    Postpaid. 
Me.    Or  w]  iu-  for  booklet. 

CAVANACH  BROS..       PotUville,  P«. 

TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains  I  T>pewriter8  Re- 
built ill  ourowti  Factories.  £very  machine 
is  Buaraiitewi  for  one  year. 

Remingtons   $20fo$55      Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35 to $60      Royals  $25fo$45 

L.C.Smllh8  $30to$50      Olivers  $20to$35 

Wo  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 

tlic'ii.  and  adiiress  of  nearest  brand)  office 

AMERICAN  WRITINGMACHINE CO..  Inc.. 345  Broadway, N.  Y 


How  to  Remember  Bible  Facts 

A  Mental  Index  of  the  Bible  tells  you.  By  Rev. 
S.  C.  Thompson.  A  complete  memory  system  prepared 
especially  to  assist  in  appreciating  and  remembering  the 
Bible's  contents.  A  most  unique  volume  of  330  pages, 
cloth  bound.    Postpaid.  J1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


AxJomatic. — "  Why   did  yoii  quit  your 

last  place?    Wasn't  your  work  congenial?  " 

"  Lady,  no  work  is  congenial." — Detroit 

Free  Press. 


Self  -  Explained.— For  Sale  — Pair  of 
bronco  horses.  Good  weight,  sound, 
broken.  Owner  in  hospital. — From  the 
Eau  Claire  {Wis.)  Leader. 


In  Haste. — Willie — "  Dad,  what  do  the 
lawyers  call  a  man  that's  been  sued?  " 

Dad — "  A  pseudonym,  William.  Can't 
you  see  I'm  busy?  " — Judge. 


Common  Complaint. — A  Tommy  at  the 
front  writes  home  that  life  in  the  trenches 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
people  opposite. — Bostoyi  Transcript. 


Consideration.^ — "  Lance-Cor- 
(2d  Suffolks),  who  was  cap- 


Teutonic 

poral  T.  — 

tured  by  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Mons, 

is  happy  in  his  internment.     He  has  a  wife 

and    six    children." — Peterborough    (Eng.) 

Advertiser. 


War's  Sorrows. — Small  Daughter — 
"  Oh,  mother,  I  do  think  it  unfair  about 
the  Zeppelin!  Everybody  saw  it  but  me. 
Why  didn't  you  wake  me?  " 

Mother — "  Never  mind,  darling,  you 
shall  see  it  next  time — if  you're  very  good." 
— Punch. 


Dream  Come  True. — "  Did  you  ever 
dream  of  being  a  pirate  when  you  were  a 
boy?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Isn't  it  queer?  Now  I'm  in 
the  prosaic  business  of  managing  an  auto- 
mobile repair-shop." 

"  Umph  !  You  didn't  miss  it  so  far." — 
Birmingham  Age  Herald. 


Safer  Not. — "  I  want  to  see  your  beauty- 
editor,"  said  the  caller  at  the  sanctum  of  a 
popular  magazine. 

"  Are  you  following  her  advice?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  Got  confidence  in  it?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  Then  you  don't  want  to  see  her." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Hardened. — "  Mr.  Editor,  the  Mayor 
spoke  very  feelingly  when  welcoming  us 
here  and  sympathized  with  us  in  the  hard- 
ships we  endured  while  prisoners  in  G.  S. 
W.  A.,  but  I  can  assure  you  all  those  hard- 
ships can  be  considered  as  a  pleasure  when 
comparing  them  with  the  magnificent 
reception  that  was  extended  us." — Letter 
from  a  released  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Cape- 
toivn  (B.  S.  A.)  Cape  Times. 


Desperate.— Jack  disUked  being  kissed. 
One  day  he  had  been  kissed  a  lot.  Then, 
to  make  matters  worse,  on  going  to  the 
picture-palace  in  the  evening,  instead  of  his 
favorite  cowboy  and  Indian  pictures  there 
was  nothing  but  a  lot  more  hugging  and 
kissing.  He  returned  home  completely  out 
of  patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  women. 

After  he  had  tucked  into  bed  mother 
came  in  to  kiss  him  good-night. 

He  refused. 

Mother  begged  and  begged,  till  in  dis- 
gust he  turned  to  his  father,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  doorway,  looking  on,  and  said: 

"  Daddy,  for  heaven's  sake,  give  this 
woman  a  kiss  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


HiV 


U^ 


"^T 


^^. 


i. 


Is  Hict  InsiJe  of 
\7ime  -jProo£  ?   . 


Not  enough  that  outer 
walls  be  permanent  and 
fireproof — look  to  the  in- 
terior.   Why  build  inside 
with  wood  joists,  wood 
a^          studsandwoodlath?Why 
■^'^        face  the  dangers  and  ex- 
pense   of  fire,    vermin, 
decay  and  plaster-cracking?  Use   L^^ — 

Kahn  Pressed  Steel 
Joists  and  Studs 

vhich  last  forever.  Easier  to  build  than  wood  and  cost  but  little  more. 
Really  more  economical  because  fireproof  and  permanent.  Built  in  coldest 
u-eather  without  fear  of  bad  results.  No  forms,  centering  nor  special  equipment 
rciiuired.    Hy-Rib  reinforces  the  plaster  and  concrete,  preventing  cracking. 

In  stores,  schools,  apartment  houses  office  buildings,  residences  —  every- 
where KAHN  PRESSED  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  is  giving  greatest 
satisfaction,  at  the  same  time  increasing  sales  and  rental  values  and  lower- 
ing maintenance  costs. 

BEFORE  BUILDING,  learn  about  this  splendid  type  of  modem  construc- 
tion. Our  special  Pamphlet  B-36  gives  full  explanation.    Write  for  it  today. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representalives  in  Principal  Cities 


:m: 


HY-RIB 


KAHM 
PRE5StC- 
^STECL  . 
''STUOS 


KAHN 

Building 

Products 

TRUSSED 

CONCRETE 

STEEL 

CO 


KAHN  PRESSE(l_^ 
STEEL  I  BEAMS 


KEEP  YOUR  MOTOR  WARM 


Radiator  and  Garage  Heater 

DIRECT  HEATING  SYSTEM 

BURNS    KEROSENE 

3Si^r^\^  Al»o  made  for  gas  and  electricity. 

■"  Circulates  a  current  of  wann 

water  in  water  circulating 
system  of  motor. 


Solvet  tbe  cold  garage 
problem.  Keep*  the 
auto  warm  in  the  cold- 
eit  weather  and  makes 
the  garage  comfortable. 

Write  for  descriptive 
Gteratare,  addreuinc 
Dept.  F. 


Pat 

11-1^)4 


ROSE  MFG.  CO. 

910  Arch  Street 
Phila..  U.S.A. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.    $1,000,000  in 

t^^m^m^^^^K^^^m^^    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Wasfiington,  D.  C. 


Preserve  a  His- 
tory of  the  War- 
Pictures  and  AH 

An  invaluable  current  history. 
The  important  art  icleson  all  sides 
of  big  questions  whichare  printed 
inThe  Literary  Digest  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  You'll  need 
them  for  reference  in  the  future. 

Your  Old  Digests  Transformed  into  a 

Valuable  Book 
of  Reference 

Thoroaghly  Indexed — Complete  Index  Sopplied 
With  Each  Volume 

Voir  should  ha  veThe  Literary  Digest 
Special  Binder — the  most  practical 
ever  invented — just  "slip  the  Digest 
in"  and  it  stays.  .Xttractiveand  in- 
teresting volume  for  office,  library 
or  waiting-room  table. 
Cloth  Binder  nliirh  holds  26  Issues.  $1.50 
^  carriapp  l>ald.  Special  Library  or  Walllnp- 
Kooni  Size,  for  5  KMies.  Iiuttulluu  Mule, 
skin,  $I.*J5  postpaid. 

The    Literary    Digest 
Binder  hvk  &  «if;\u.i..'i  co. 

354-3(>U  Fourth  Are.,  \eiT  Torii 


Safety  First  "For  Your  Children  Means 


LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL  CANDY 

COUGH  DROPS 


^at  first  sign  of  cough  or  cold. 
LUDEN'S    save    doctor's 
bills.      LUDEN'S    contain 

«Sp*  no   narcotics  or  coloring.  { 


Wm.  H.  Luden,  ScS'  Reading,  Pa. 


In  the 

■yellow 

box" 
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vt  SCIENTIFIC   * 

INDIRECT  UGHllNG 


mf'f%, 


»  w 


\ugu:lus  Darwin 

Curtis 

original  exponent 

ana  ptrfector  of 

fnilirect  Lighting 


Eye  Strain,  defective  vision 
and  nervous  disorders  caused 
by  plarin^liphts  are  directing: 
widespread  favorable  atten- 
tion to  the  scientific  metliod 
of  Indirect  Liphtinp  devel- 
oped under  the  direction  of 
Augustus  Darwin  Curtis. 

Throughout  the  countr>-  within 
recent  years,  the  most  pleasiiiR 
and  attention  compelling  il- 
lumination has  been  produced 
by  the  use  of  X-Ray  Reflectors, 
employed  exclusively  in  the 

Eye  Co??jfort 
System 

Architects.  Building  Commit- 
tees and  Owners  desiring 
information  with  regard  to  the 
correct  practice  of  lighting 
interiors  arc  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  us,  by  letter  or 
otherwise. 

The  Eye  Comfort  System  of  In- 
direct Lighting  (with  powerful 
X-Ray  Reflectors),  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  in  lightinR. 
It  is  the  scientific  mcthwl  of  "ligfit- 
ing  from  concealed  sources." 
We  furnish  free.  enKineering  service  necessary  in  lighting 
any  interior.    Send  Blueprint  or  floor  plan  sketch. 

National  X-Ray  Reflector  Co. 

Display  I  232  \V.  Jacksos  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Rooms  )  22  W'.  FoRTV-si.xTH  .St.,  New  York 

Our  Architects'  Portfolio  standardizes  linhtini  specifications, 
l-'rre  to  architects  and  engineers.     To  others  $Soo  a  copy. 

CHKCK  BKI.OW  FOR  FREE  liOOKLETS 
AND  INFORMATION  ON  LIGHTING  OF  THE 
(  )  Home  (  )  Church  {  )   Bank  (  )  Hospital 

(  )  School  (  )  Office  (  )  Club  (  )  Store 

(  )  Theatre  (  )  Library  •     - 

(  )  InrtiriTt  lighting  from  art  lamps,  pedestals,  cornices,  etc. 
(  )  Dir'Tt  hghting.  lactone**,  store  windows,  etc. 


A  School-Tcacher  Who 
lUade   $20,000,000 

TH.AT  IS  ONE  of  the  true  stories  of  success 
^mphically  told  by  T  D.  MacGregor  in  "The 
Itook  «>f  Thrift."  the  big.  new, one^dollar  book 
of  inspiration  and  practical  suggcsiiuns  to  all  who  want 
to  set  ahead  in  the  world. 

Hut  mn<;t  of  the  many  stories  of  inspiring:  success  in 

■'       "'■  "      '    I !cd  book  have  til  do  with  persons 

■  mcnt  was  less  '-tiipendnus— more 

rrace  person  can  hope  to  emulate. 

1  l.tiL  ,11 L  Uiih  pfecept  and  practice  in 

The  Book oiThrift 

Why  and   How  lo  Save  and  What 
to  Do  VViUi  Your  Savings 


lt»  wide  Kcope  and 

tent  H    ,  ,m    t„.    iMit,/i-.l    t  ri 


1       ■"  ••    "Th^ 


1 1  you  want  to  "'  ■ 
"omrthing    to   mHow 
KINAMIAL    INDl 
■•  The    /loo*   ;(    Thri 
heart ;  make  it  your 

l^irur  l2mo.  Clolh. 


the  practical  nature  of  itscon- 

irii   n  ..   I  .V  <  Mf  \  .  h.iptcr  titles,  as 

'tl  for  Thrilt 

"Prepared- 

.;  Cluldren  to 

How  to  keep  Out  of  IJebt." 

tul  Thrift."   "Homr  0>*ncr- 

^  -ns."  "Women  and 

"  Thrift    on    the 

nrr."  "  Essentials 

'nick     Folly." 

1"  Talks  on  a 

."to  get  ahead,  to  have 
■  ird  work,    in    short,    if 

'   '     -       <il.   buy 

■int»  to 

SI. oil  ntl:  lyy  m.til  SI. 12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354   Fourth  Avenue, 


New  York 


MARVELS  fcV^rc? 

A  Record  of  Whnl  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 

Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  CRASSET,  M.D..   FRANCE 


.f 


OCv 

luc 


prchensiuie  lo  ill  •  oroinary  iaymaii  '  —brookiyrt  CitistH. 
8»o.  cloUi.  $1.75  net;      by  mail.  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    N.  Y. 


Really  Funny.—"  She  saj-s  I  am  dull." 
'•  You  should  crack  a  few  jokes  occa- 
sionally.   Ask  her  to  marry  you,  or  some- 
thing hke  that."— PmcA-. 


Not  So  Reckless. — "  -\s  I  imderstand  it, 
you  lecture  on  the  subject  of  peace  at  any 
price." 

'"No.  My  rates  are  §200  per  lecture." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Hope. — Tom — "  Is  it  true  that  you  pro- 
posed to  Alice  and  were  rejected?  " 

Jack — "  Not  exactly  rejected — she  said 
when  she  felt  like  making  a  fool  of  herself 
she'd  let  me  know." — Boston  Transcript. 


Lucky  Man. — Customer — "  Gee,  this  is 
a  rotten  cigar!" 

Shopkeeper — "  Well,  don't  complain. 
You've  only  got  one  of  them — I've  got 
ten  thousand  of  the  darn  things." — Life. 


Super-Patriot. — "  Would  you  go  to  war 
for  your  country?  " 

"  Would  I  go  to  war  for  mj-  eountrj^? 
I'd  do  more  than  that.  I'd  lick  any  man 
that  tried  to  get  my  country  into  a  war. "' 
— Detroit  Free  Press.  " 


Willing  to  Learn. — "  Well,  Diuah.  how  are 
you  and  your  new  husband  getting  along?  " 

".  Firs'  rate,  Miss  Betty.  I  been  'gree- 
aMy  'sprized  in  dat  man." 

■  Does  he  treat  j'ou  all  ri^t?  " 

■■  Yessum.  He  sho  do,  and  I  ain't  had 
ter  hit  'im  but  one  time.  I  never  seed  er 
nigger  learn  as  quick  as  he  do." — Birming- 
ham Aye-Herald. 


Too  Evident. — Nervous  Old  Lady  (on 
small  English  railway) — "Oh,  dear!  how 
we're  rocking  !  I'm  sure  an  accident  Avill 
hapi)eii  to  this  train!  " 

Elderly  Abohigixal — "  It's  along  o' 
their  bein'  short-banded  wi'  skilled  men. 
mum.  so  my  son  'e  orferfd  to  drive  her 
just  to  oblige,  and  "  '  (.coiJidentially)  "I 
don't  think  'e  knows  much  about  it." 
— Passing  Show. 


The  Danger  of  War-Talk. — The  commer- 
cial t  ravcler  siatid  himself  in  the  corner  seat 
and  carefully  adjusted  his  i)ortraanteau  on 
the  floor. 

Then  he  handed  a  new.spaper  to  a  pas- 
senger opposite,  and  remarked:  "  Another 
of  those  dispatch -riders  captured,  you 
see;  they  don't  know  the  A  B  C  of  theu- 
business." 

"  I  suppo.^^e  \ou  could  teach  them?  " 
remarked  the  man  op])o.site,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  sarcasm. 

"  Well,  I  think  so.  Y'ou  don't  know 
Jones,  I  suppose — Jones,  of  Birmingham? 
Smart  man,  lie  is  !  Well,  he  went  out  to 
the  Transvaal  with  the  Yeomanry.  He 
was  given  some  dispatches  to  carry,  but 
he  didn't  get  caught.  No,  sir.  He  had 
his  head  sha\ed,  and  then  had  the  mes- 
sage tattooed  on  his  scalp.  Then  he  ap- 
plied his  hair-r.  ii.rer  and  he  felt  safe.  He 
was  stopt  till.,  limes  and  seareiied,  but, 
of  course,  notliing  was  found.  Finally  he 
n-ached  his  destination,  had  his  head 
siiaved  again,  and  went  to  show  his  head 
lo  the  general.  Oh,  he  was  a  smart,  I  tell 
you  !  And  now,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you 
would  like  to  tr>-  a  bottle  of  our  '  oV'.w-up  ' 
Hair-Hestorer.  price  three  shillings  and 
si.vpcnce,  I  will  give  a  WTitten  guaranty 
that — Thank  >ou,  sir.  Three-and-si.xpence 
from  ten  shilli)  ^  leaves  six-and-six.  Good 
day;    I  get  ou     n.  re." — Til-Bits. 


Arch  Troubles? 

If  the  muscles  and  long  framework  of 
your  arch  are  sagging  under  the  strain 
of  carrying  your  weight;  if  you  have 
shooting  pains  in  your  calf;  if  walking 
and  standing  are  a  burden  instead  of  a 
plccisure,  you  need 

Coward 

Shoe 

"«te   u    S    PAT.  orr  •• 

And    you    need  it  NOW.     Don't    let   your 

feet  suffer  any  longer. 

The  Coward  Arch  Supporting  Shoe  will  put  your  feet 
where  they  belong  and  prevent  or  relieve  all  arch  troubles. 

For  Men.  Women  and  Children 
Sole!  Aoujhere  Else 

James   S.   Coward 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog: 


HUMOROUS    HITS 


and  lloif  to  Hold  ao  Audlenre,  hy  Grenville  Kloiser.  Lntest  and  tiest 
si-lecliona,  inrlmlin^  old  favorit<-3.  Giv.-s  prapt'tral  Bii?ft'Slin(i9  on 
■l.iiv.rr,  v,.ic-p-lr.Ti„ing.  etc.  Clolh.  3?6  pp.  Jl  .00  n.t :  postaie  12  ■. 
Kl'Mk*  KAG.NALLS  CUUI'A.VT,  834-SUO  Koarih  Atcduc  New  lork 


TI-I  IT  English  S>'nonrnis,  Antonvms  and  Propositions,  I  MTU  17 
*^  *-•  by  J.iniesC.Fernyld.  L.H.D.. shows  It'  1  IlC 
fjio  111' how  to  command  it.  Contains  8.000  ni/^lIT 
KHjll  i  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  KHjlll 
«r/-vnrv  4°°°  Antonyms.  Clolh.  724  PP-  -.,  .  ,-,ri 
W(  )l\  1 1  *'  Sonet;  postage.  I2C.  Kant  *  Wa^  PI  A|  h 
"  '-'**^  nalU  Compaur.  S64-4M)  Fourth  Atc.  >.  r.  *   '-'■rkV'" 


"When  You 

Study 
Words 

in  the 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 


your  convenience  will  be  best  served  if  this 
massive  book  is  held  by  one  of  our  special 

DICTIONARY 

STANDS  OR 
HOLDERS 

If  you  o%vn  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, write  now  for  special 
circular  and  terms  on  the  spe- 
cially constnicted  Dictionary 
Stands,  here  pictured,  and 
others.  They  are  wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address  a  postal-card  to 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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As  It  Is  Done,—"  Well,  1  made  $2,UUU 
this  month,  enough  to  pay  all  my  debts." 

"  What  kind  of  car  are  you  going  to  buy 
with  it?  " — Harper's. 


Unappreciated.— Auctioneer  i^at  art 
sale,  reproachfully) — "  What  !  No  ad- 
vance on  three  shillings?  Why,  the  pic- 
ture by  itself  is  worth  that  !  " — Punch. 


Annoying. — Sunday  Golfer — "  Some- 
thing has  put  me  off  my  gain(>  this  morning, 
caddie." 

"  It's  them  church-bells,  mister,  they 
hadn't  ought  to  be  allowed." — Life. 


do 
You 


you     keep 
seldom    or 


Unanswerable. — "  Why 
buying    lottery-tickets? 
never  win  a  prize." 

"  Why     do    you    keep     buying    canta- 
loupes? "^Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


A  Hard  Shot. — Lady  (in  London  gar- 
den)— "  We  always  keep  the  hose  ready 
in  case  of  a  Zeppelin  raid." 

Visitor — •"  But  surely,  my  dear,  it 
would  never  reach  them  at  the  height 
they  fly?  "—Punch. 


Long  Known. — "  Father,"  said  the  min- 
ister's son,  "  my  teacher  says  that  'collect  ' 
and  '  congregate  '  mean  the  same  thing. 
Do  they?  " 

"  Perhaps  they  do,  my  son,"  said  the 
^■enerable  clergyman;  "  but  you  may  tell 
your  teacher  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  congregation  and  a  collection." 
— Chrislian  Register 


Where  the  Cure  Failed. — A  young  lady 
who  lisped  very  badly  was  treated  by  a 
specialist,  and  learned  to  say  the  sentence: 
"  Sister  Susie's  Sewing  Shirts  for  Soldiers." 

She  repeated  it  to  her  friends,  and  was 
praised  upon  her  masterly  performance. 

"  Yeth,  but  ith  thuth  an  ectheedingly  dif- 
ficult remark  to  work  into  a  converthathion 
— ethpethially  when  you  conthider  that  I 
have  no  thither  Thutliie." — Everybody's. 


A  Practical  Application. — "  When  Josh 
got  home  from  his  education,"  said  Farmer 
Corntossel,  "  he  started  right  in  instructin' 
me  about  agriculture.  So  I  didn't  lose  no 
time  to  try  him  out." 

"  What  did  you  do?  " 

"  Sent  him  out  to  round  up  a  swarm  of 
bees." 

"  Was  the  experiment  successful?  " 

"  Some.  It  didn't  hurt  the  bees  none;, 
an'  kep'  Josh  from  gettin'  in  the  way  fur 
'most  two  weeks." — New  York  Post. 


In  the  International  League. — Japan — 
Can  play  any  position  and  makes  all  the 
managers  nervous. 

Russia — A  big  fellow,  but  so  slow  he 
has  to  make  a  homer  in  order  to  get  to  first. 

Belgium — The  innocent  spectator  who 
was  hit  with  a  foul  ball. 

Turkey— A  pitcher  who  looked  easy, 
but  who  is  making  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Uncle  Sam — The  man  who  owns  the 
pop,  peanut,  and  refreshment  privilege. 

War-Correspondents— The  men  who 
can't  get  into  the  press-stand  because  the 
managers  have  given  all  the  seats  to  their 
friends. 

Czar— The  manager  with  loads  of  substi- 
tutes, but  too  few  regular  pl&yers.— Walter 
Camp  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


ell  Reeled 


on  everi/ 

walking 

trip 


» 


Do  you  have  weakarclies? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Hf;el  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


Jhe  JosierPlug 

lei  you 
slip 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Should  be  on  your  shoes, 
because — 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  not  only 
makes  them  wear  longer,  but  stands 
between  you  and  dangerous,  slip- 
pery sidewalks  —  you  simply  can't 
slip  —  makes  each  step  sure. 

Thousands  of  people  are  wearing 
Cat's  Paw  Heels  today  who  tried 
other  kinds  first. 


No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 

The  little  "click"  of  the  Foster  Fric- 
tion Plug  takes  you  out  of  the  "gum 
shoe '  class. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind 
— and  they  are  easy  to  find — all  dealers— 
50  cents  attached — black  or  tan. 

Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 
105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patenteei)  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Flog  which  prevents  slipping. 


■^^:K 


CUSHION    HEEL 


100  ^^^  Havana  SecoiwJs  ^.l  90 

JL^^  ^^   rrom  Factory  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex  or  Parce/  Post  Prepaid    A.  ^^^ 


.\l;ide  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura.  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leave;  that  are  too  short  to 
roll  into  our  isc  cigars.  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks.  Cus- 
tomers call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rouqh."  All  4H  inches  long.  Only  100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted" 
price.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.  Mention  strength  when 
ordering.    Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 

To  each  purehafier  ol  100  Ednin's  Genuine  IlaTSna  Seconds,  wc  will,  fnr  6O0  extra,  send  Edwin's 
■'S.45IPLE  CASE"  containing  niie  sample  clear  each  of  our  12  Host  Sellers — all  Bargain  Values — 
priced  an  fo  S12.00  per  100.     Inohide  this  in  voor  order— it's  the  bifsest  sample  Taliie  ever  offered. 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.  DepiNe2  -^^^^^llllllM  Third  Ave.  New  York 

IV/ien  in  NewibrM  SAy£  AfO/V£r  iby  Patronizirtf  any  of  the  lOO  EDW/A/  Retail  Stores 
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Anglo  -  French 

5% 

Government  Bonds 

For  Sale  at  Market  Price 

Our  Bond  Book 
No.  41,  to  be  had 
on  request,  gives 
the  history  and 
present  status  of 
the  public  debts 
of  these  nations. 

It  describes  their 
vast  resources  and 
their  effective 
fiscal  systems. 


HarveyFisk&Sons 

Dealers  in  Government  Bonds 
62  Cedar  Street  New  York 


I 


6% 


Dividend  Coupon 
CERTIFICATES 

PAYABLE  ON   DEMAND  AT  ANY  TIME 

THESIS  certificate:"  arc  iM^ucd  in  even  niultiplis  of 
Jioo.oo.  1  hey  bear  dividends  at  the  rated  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  remi-annually  from  the  date 
of  i»ue.  and  have  done  so  for  24  ^ear«. 

Thcy  also  participate  in  an  ailditional  dividend  at  the 
end  of  each  nve  ve.-ir-'.  nettina  j'\  ior  each  year. 
Thcy  are  '  ured  by  nrst  mortgage*  on  homCT*; 

ftart  of  th>  ind  all  of  the  intercut  being  paid 

i-irk  lo  11 

■ '  ion  in  thi!«  State. 

I'liilding  .ind  Loan 

'  -  ..  mess  men    in   this 

ivingB  with  us.    There  is  no 

.  i ml  ii^i  .,,.,.,.   , ,  ,1  of  references  Eail  and  Wot. 

7  i-s  percent  paid  on  monthly  Kiving'  for  24  year?. 
Ss. 00  saved  monthly.    Ji.ooo  at  maturity. 

IiiiliiHli-l:il    lliilldliiB    nnd    l.uiin    .%RMOclnllon 

337  19th  Strcpt,  Denver,  Colo. 


Small  Investments 
for  Salaried  People 

-~.-\v(>.  Invest  and  rvftllie  In  oneopf  r- 
ti.m.     Buy  nn«  or  more  ■hftrr*  .f 
■  n  tnnnlhty  paymenU.  Writr 
'       I'      ktrlB. 

Memhen 
N  Y.  Slock,  folton  and  Coffff  EuhanKfs 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  A  Idsha  r«rms  (••■nh*TViit  ivrh    v\nrlh    three 
tildes  the  nmouru  l«»;in.^.l  will  net  you  »'  ,  .     \Vrit<*  fnr  h^t. 

604    lON'HtU) 

flllll  IHSlJ 

IMtni  AND 

OKKOON 


Senrrraux  fflortgagp  (Ho. 


i 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them  Safe. 
and  mote  interest  than  the 
1%  or  4S  savings  banks 
pay      Better  jet  posted 

*>:I!faiN?l(llSTNQ574  ANOfDRBOOHin'. 
OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO("^ 

30kl<hom*      City.   U.S.A.      1  = 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


RAILWAYS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
RECEIVERS 

THE  appointment,  in  the  last  week 
of  September,  of  a  receiver  for  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  system,  com- 
prising 3,865  miles  of  road,  called  new 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  amoimt  of 
mileage  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in 
this  country.  It  makes  a  total  of  41,988 
miles,  this  mileage  being  held  by  82  com- 
panies, and  representing  a  par-value  cap- 
italization of  $2,264,000,000.  The  Railway 
Age  Gazelle  is  imprest  by  the  fa«t  that 
this  mileage  in  receivership  is  one-sixth  of 
the  total  railway-mileage  in  the  country 
and  exceeds  the  total  railway-mileage  of 
any  country  in  the  world,  except  Russia, 
Asiatic  and  European.  The  total  par  value 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  railways  under 
receivership  is  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value  of  all  the  railway-capitalization  in 
this  country. 

These  figiu*es  present  "a  record  of  in- 
solvency unparalleled  in  history."  The 
largest  mileage  in  receivership  heretofore 
was  the  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
•June  30,  1894,  when  railroads  operating 
40.818  miles  were  in  receivers'  hands.  The 
(•apitalization,  however,  was  somewhat 
higher  then  than  it  is  now,  being  about 
.?2..5OO,0O0,000  as  against  S2,264.000.000. 
Moreover,  the  capitalization  in  1894  was  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capitalization,  whereas 
now.  as  already  stated,  it  is  only  15. 

The  appointment  of  receivers  for  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  system  came 
at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  financial 
houses  were  proceeding  satisfactorily  with 
plans  for  a  financial  reconstruction  of  the 
road.  The.so  plans  had  been  long  under 
way.  Unexpected  delays  and  postponed 
dates  had,  however,  for  some  time  pointed 
to  an  ultimate  receivership  as  the  best  step 
toward  a  permanent  solution  of  the  troubles 
of  the  road.  Tlie  bankers  who  were  charged 
with  the  reorganization-plans  are  under- 
stood to  have  found  it  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile divergent  interests  among  security- 
liolders,  and  reconciliation  was  necessary 
before  a  voluntary  readjustment  of  the 
road's  financ(<  could  be  carried  through. 
The  receivership  therefore  takes  the  form 
of  a  jiri'liminary  movement  aiming  to  bring 
about  an  ultimate  agreement.  One  of 
its  advantages  will  be  that  it  vnW  permit 
(he  elimination  of  certain  mortgage-re- 
strictions that  interfered  with  any  reor- 
ganization without  foreclosure.  It  should 
also  result  in  a  material  reduction  of  the 
fixt  charges  of  the  road.  The  troubles  of 
this  systeni  date  liack  twenty  years.  They 
have  been  outlined  by  a  ^\Titer  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

"Bt'hind  all  the  immediate  embarrass- 
ments lay  a  contract  from  which  there  was 
no  escape.  Twenty  years  ago  the  men  in 
charge  drew  up  financial  plans  which  were 
too  limittxl  for  a  growing  railroad.  Instead 
of  drawing  up  one  single  first  mortgage 
they  drew  up  a  great  number  of  small 
ones.  There  was  no  |reneral  refunding 
plan,  no  sufficient  foresight  for  extension 
and   development.     The    holders   of   each 

set  of  bond- -idt^red  themselves  superior 

in  strengtl,.  liny  would  not  surrender 
their  bonds  lor  bonds  under  a  unified 
mortgage.  There  was  only  one  consoli- 
dated mortgage,  but  this  did  not  suffice. 
I'nder  that  kind  of  financing  the  railroad 


had  difficulty  getting  funds.  It  made 
many  trips  to  the  banks  and  each  time 
the  interest-charges  climbed  upward.  If 
there  had  been  a  large  central  mortgage 
it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  sell  new 
instalments  of  bonds  as  they  were  needed." 

The  writer  in  The  Times  reminds  read- 
ers that 'this  road  runs  through  territory 
in  which  a  number  of  other  roads 
have  come  to  grief.  The  Rock  Island 
lines  touch  the  Southwest,  and  they  are  in 
receivership.  The  ^Missouri  Pacific  and 
Iron  Mountain  lines,  the  Wabash  Railroad, 
the  International  and  Great  Northern,  and 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  all  run 
through  the  belt  and  all  have  been  put  into 
receiverships.  In  se^•eral  instances  there 
were  mismanagement  and  financial  indis- 
cretion. No  indication  has  been  given  that 
reckless  financing  had  anything  to  do  vrith 
the  fall  of  the  M.  K.  &  T.  system.  A  St. 
Louis  paper.  The  Times,  points  out  that 
much  of  the  responsibilitj'  rests  on  govern- 
mental authorities. 

"Another  great  system — the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railway — is  the  last  of 
the  great  Missouri  railroads  to  fall  victim 
to  adverse  railroad-legislation  by  incom- 
petent assemblymen  coupled  with  unjust 
and  unfair  rulings  by  commerce  com- 
missions. For  three  jears  and  more  the 
St.  Louis  Times  has  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistently called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  in  this  State  could  not  exist, 
but  were  doomed  to  bankruptcy  and  re- 
ceivership, if  the  reduced  passenger-  and 
freight-rates  were  permitted  to  continue 
in  force.  Added  to  the  burdens  imposed 
by  adverse  legislation  and  reduced  freight- 
and  passenger-rates,  comes  the  additional 
burden  of  the  parcel  post,  with  its  attending 
losses  to  the  railroads. 

"No  State  in  the  Union  has  suffered  so 
generally  and  so  decidedly  as  has  Missouri. 
Every  railroad  of  magnitude  operated 
from  St.  Louis,  excepting  those  affiliated 
with  the  Eastern  railroads,  has  met  the 
same  fate.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  of 
Missouri  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  politicians, 
who  promoted  and  advanced  their  private 
ambitions  by  inciting  and  creating  a 
hatred  and  prejudit^e  against  the  railroads, 
which  prejudice  resulted  in  irreparable 
harm  and  injury  to  the  State  and  the  bond- 
and  stjackholders  interested  in  the  securities 
of  the  respective  railroads.  The  M.  K.  &  T. 
receivership  is  another  monument  to  our 
blundering  busybodies  at  Jefferson  City." 

GERMANY'S  RECOVERY  OF  HER  LOST 
EXPORT  TRADE 
With  the  business  of  German  export- 
houses  brought  pra<?tically  to  a  standstill 
by  the  war,  and  notably  so  in  the  case  of 
Hamburg,  a  UTiter  in  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blall  discusses  the  prospects  for  recovery 
after  the  war  is  over.  Manj'  exporters  in 
Hamburg  are  now  short  of  working  capital. 
This  is  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that, 
in  times  of  peace,  Hamburg  exporters  were 
very  free  in  giving  credit,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  war  locked  up  this  capital 
in  belligerent  or  hostile  countries  and  in 
neutral  countries  where  a  moratorium  had 
been  declared.  The  -wTiter  confesses  to 
difficulty  in  judging  at  present  of  the  ulti- 
mate prospects  for  recovering  German  ex- 
port trade.  German  export  circles,  how- 
ever, are  confident  that  after  a  certain 
period — this  period  perhaps  extending  over 
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No.  11 

Vacuum  Cleaner 
"The  Cleaner  NOT_ 
Built  Like  a  Broom" 


"My  Electrical  Home" 

Electricity  should  be  your  servant. 

Few  women  realize  the  uses  to  which  electricity  can  be  put 
in  their  own  homes,  as  a  means  of  simplifying  housework. 
The  same  wires  that  now  serve  you  so  well  with  light  are 
ready  to  bring  you  new  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Next  to  the  easy  availability  of  electricity  in  most  homes  is 
its  low  cost.    You  all  know  of  the  small  cost  of  burning  one 

electric  lamp.  For  operat- 
ing most  of  these  devices 
the  current  consumption  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  Mazda  lamp. 

There  are  the  electric 
toaster  and  the  many  other 
heating  devices  for  the  easy 
preparation  of  food,  and  the 
little  step-saving  inter- 
phone for  communication 
from  room  to  room. 

And  then  there  are  those 
wonderful  labor  savers,  the 
vacuum  cleaner  and  the 
dish  washer;  and  the 
electric  iron  and  washing 
machine  for  the  laundry. 

All  these  devices  are  sold 
and  guaranteed  by  the 
Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  manufacturers 
of  all  the  Bell  telephones. 

Write  us  for  our  literature 
and  the  name  of  our  nearest 
agent  in  your  locality.  Ask  for 
booklet  No.  162-D,"  The  Elec- 
trical Way." 

Have  you  heard  of  the  new, 
fascinating  game,  called 
"Going  to  Market"?  Every- 
body is  play>ing  i  t .  W^e  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  one  for 
10c  in  stamps. 


Western  Electric 


%. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

Boston 


Atlanta 
Richmond 
Savannah 
New  Orleans 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Detroit     St. 


Paul 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 
Dallas 
Houston 


Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 

Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 


EQUIPMENT   FOR   EVERY   ELECTRICAL  NEED 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Portland 
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WORK  YOUR  WAY 

THROUGH  COLLEGE ! 

The  successful  men  and  women  who  have  done  so  call  on  you  to  follow 
them,  for  they  know  that  a  college  education  earned  is  worth  ten  times 
the  one  that  your  parents  pay  for.  And  a  like  call  of  encouragement 
comes  from  the  alert,  ambitious  young  men  and  women  who  are  now 
attending  their  favored  universities  on  the  money  earned  thru  the 

CURRENT  OPINION  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 


He  earned  $1,400      ' 

It  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  kind- 
ness in  the  past  and  great 
service  tliat  tlie  CUR- 
RENT OPINION  Schol- 
arship Fund  has  rendered 
me.  I  owe  all  my  college 
education  to  the  Scliolar- 
ship  Fund,  as  I  am  en- 
tirely dependent  on  this 
source  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses. Not  only  have  I 
profited  financially  by  the 
plan,  but  also  intellectu- 
ally. And  I>  consider  the 
training  I  received  far 
more  valuable  than  any 
single  course  given  in  col- 
lege. I  would  advise  any 
student  wishing  to  get  a 
college  education  to  take 
up  work  of  the  CUR- 
RENT OPINION  Schol- 
arship Fund.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  work  for  the 
Fund  next  Summer, 
(Signed) 

AMOS  L.   IIORST. 


Here  are  two  typical  cases;  two  young  people 
who  wanted  a  university  education  and  who  didn't 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  wanting.  Read  their 
letters.  The  Fund  has  hundreds  of  such  testi- 
monials on  file. 

You   Can   Do   Likewise 

If  you  are  sincere  in  your  desire  for  an  education, 
if  you  are  firm  in  your  conviction  that  university 
training  is  the  best  preparation  for  your  life  work, 
then  fill  out  and  send  the  handy  coupon  for  full 
information. 

The   Highest  Endorsement 

is  the  fact  that  the  Fund  has,  during  the  past  seven 
years,  enabled  about  1500  young  men  and  women  to 
pay  high -school  and  college  expenses.  But  further 
endorsement  and  assurance  is  found  in  the  names  of  the 
seven  eminent  men  who  endorse  the  Fund  and  vouch 
for  its  high  character  by  consenting  to  serve  on  the 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  COMMITTEE 

WILLIAM    HOWARD   TAFT. 
Ex-President   of   the    United    States. 
HON.    FRANKLIN   K.    LANE.  ELGIN    R.    L.    GOULD     LL  D 

Secretary    of    the    Interior.  Ex-Chamberlain    of    the    City    of    Nevir    York 

lOHN    H.    FINLEY.    LLD..  ETHELBERT    D.    WARFIELD     LL  D 

nr\ri'n'c"Tioo^,nD'A°i';^'^J'T°l.^"*^-        Ex-President   cf    Lafayette    College 
DAVID    STARR   JORDAN     LL^D..  MARY   E.   WOOLLEY.   L.H.D  , 

Chancellor.LclandStanford,  Jr.  University       President,   Mt.   Holyoke   College. 

Send  at  once  for  our  booklet  entitled.  "The  Open  Door  to  a  College  Education." 
which  explain,  the  plan  and  give,  the  name,  and  photograph,  of  many  .ucce..ful 
.ludent..  with  whom  you  may .  if  you  w.h.  communicate.  U.e  the  handy  coupon. 
It  place,  you  undernooblixation  to  the  Fund.  "pviii. 


Gentlemen:  In  looking 
back  over  the  time  that  I 
have  spent  with  your 
Scholarship  Fund,  in  which 
time  I  have  made  my  en- 
tire expenses  in  high 
school  and  college,  I  find 
it  to  be  the  most  pleasant 
and  by  far  the  most  profit- 
able period  of  my  life. 
With  such  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  paying  school 
expenses,  I  have  no  idea 
of  stopping  school  when  I 
have  finished  my  present 
course,  but  am  planning  to 
begin  work  next  summer 
to  pay  expenses  at  Chi- 
cago  University. 

To  all  my  friends  who 
are  interested  in  working 
their  way  through  school, 
I  heartily  recommend  the 
CURRENT  OPINION 
Scholarship  Fund  as  de- 
cidedly the  best  oppor- 
tunity. 
(Signed)  CORA  CAUDLE. 


She  earned  $2,800.00 


\ 


\ 


JUST  A  WORD  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


^    You  may  trust  any  young  '"ano'' woman  calling  upon  you  and  carrying  the  properly  ex- 

\    ecuted  credential,  of  the  CURRENT  OPINION  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND.     These  con- 

r        .  n  .  ,  \    "'*       ?"  engraved  certificate  bearing  the  student's  photograph,  the  signed  endorse- 

ich"ur^m|:';'und.\^  "^«?*«  «>/  '^"^f  .T"  "??'*^  responsible  people,  the  official  seal  of  the  Fund,  and  the 

132  w.  29th  St.,      \     Signature  or  the  Director  or  Editor. 

New  York,  N.  "  —  " 


me, 

IT.'.  Koo.  \T.  crt'E«7prc.X'"r7albT.for'''K'°'"'^»''"V°"  V'^^'  '"^  know,  and  pre.ent.  th^m  'inT 'cond.e  and 
T.o:,."  and  full*  in?ormation  abou^v  t.»  in/^  V  ta"!.*  '*  *""i"*  ^'*'™  ^orld-wide  .ource.  matters  of  really  vital  inter- 
the    operation    of    the    Fund.  N     e»t,  interpret,  and  digeita  them,  giving  the  reader  a  clear,  well-balanced  and  illumina- 

\         IZVL  °r'  ""1  *^°"«^*  °^  ^^^  *'"'"5  l'"^""  •»  »  *  magazine  you  will 

t^a,nt.  \    ^""^  °''<=*  you  know  about  it. 

\    ^''Z'.V"  M  '*"*''^  °J  T''  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  who  needs  funds  to 

Address \        kI!  "  ['''^^  *""  '^'K^'-j'^l'J*"!  expenses,  you  will  confer  a  benefit  by  sending  us 

•    S   »'«•<"•  »^"  name  and  address.      A  post  card  is  sufficient,  or.  just  use  coupon. 

\^urrent  Opinion  Scholarship  Fund,         132  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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some  years — the  export  trade  of  Germany 
"will  not  be  much  worse  off  than  before 
the  war."  This  means  that  exporters  will 
be  able  in  time  to  renew  their  old  relations, 
but  there  will  be  a  transition-period  in 
which  the  export  trade  "will  have  to  eon- 
tend  with  diflfieulties."  The  WTiter  says 
further : 

"In  judging  the  extent  of  the  turnover 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  distinction 
will  have  to  be  made  between  the  products 
which  other  countries  urgently  requin^ 
from  Germany,  such  as  dyes,  kali,  sugar, 
semimanufactured  goods,  etc.,  and  articles 
which  can  partly  be  procured  elsewhere. 
The  first-mentioned  can  be  sold  to  abroad 
directly  the  war  is  over,  for  the  foreign 
stocks  of  these  products  wei-e  in  part  ex- 
hausted months  ago.  The  delivery  of 
these  goods  renews  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries with  whom  Germany  is  now  at  war, 
and  it  is  believed  in  technical  circles  that 
this  will  lead  to  a  restoration — perhaps 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years — of  business 
in  other  articles. 

"It  must  further  be  taken  into  account 
that  consumption  in  all  countries  is  re- 
stricted at  present,  and  that  on  the  con- 
elusion  of  peace  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  their  own 
production.  The  sale  of  German  machin- 
ery may  be  difficult  for  some  years  to  come, 
especially  in  English  territory.  However, 
against  eventual  losses  a  compensation  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  probably  exports 
to  the  East  and  the  Mohammedan  world 
will  be  more  extensive  than  before.  In 
South  America  economic  conditions  are 
being  gradually  restored." 

THE    PROPORTION    OF    BONDS    AND 
STOCKS  IN  BRITISH  RAILWAYS 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  recently  presented 
interesting  figures  showing  the  proportion 
of  stocks  and  bonds  represented  in  the 
capitalization  of  English  railways,  the  cost 
of  the  roads  per  mile,  the  average  fare  per 
passenger,  the  average  receipt  per  ton  for 
freight,  etc.  Following  are  interesting 
points  from  the  letter: 

"The  following  table  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  total  capitaUzation  represented  by 
debentures  or  bonds,  preferred  stock,  and 
ordinary  or  common  stock.  The  figures 
are  taken  as  they  stand,  without  reference 
to  'watering'  in  the  past. 

Proportion  of  Total  Capital  Represented  hy 
OrMnary  or 
Bonds 
Company  P.  C. 

North  Western 31.2 

North  Eastern 29.5 

Midland 21.0 

Great  Western 25.4 

Southwestern 31.2 

Brighton  &  South  Coast 27.5 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 2S.6 

Great  Northern 24 . 6 

Great  Eastern 28.7 

"Below  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the 
total  cost  of  the  railways  per  mile  and  the 
amount  of  ordinary  capital  per  mile: 

Ordinary 
Coi^t  of 
Railway 
Company  Per  Mile 

Great  Western 8182,500 

Great  Central 321,000 

Great  Eastern 250,000 

South  Western 205,000 

North  British 273,500 

North  Eastern 236,000 

Great  Northern 325,000 

Caledonian 311,000 

North  Western 338,000 

Bri?ht0L.  &  South  Coa.st 325,000 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 505,000 

Midland 492,500 


referred 

Common 

P.C. 

P.C. 

34.7 

34.1 

31.2 

39.3 

40.5 

38.5 

37.4 

37.2 

39  5 

20.3 

32.1 

40  4 

44.3 

27.1 

39.5 

35.9 

47.2 

24.1 

(Common) 

Capital 

Per  Mile 

SG0,500 

64,000 

65,000 

72,500 

82,500 

91.000 

196,000 

119,000 

112,000 

115,000 

160,000 

180,000 


"The  above  figures  indicate  a  wade  va- 
riation between  the  various  companies  in 
regard  to  the  capitaHzation  per  mile  of  rail- 
way. The  Midland,  at  $186,000  per  mile, 
is  appai-ently  in  the  weakest  position  in  this 
respect,  but  its  figures  have  been  affected 
more  than  any  other  by  'watering'  on  a 
gigantic  scale  in  the  halcyon  days  of  1897." 


HOW  to  make  money  out  of  even  a  little  land  is  a  question  fully  answered  by  the 
vast  fund  of  information  on  farming  held  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
And  now  all  the  best  facts  and  methods  gathered  by  direction  of  the  government 
authorities  are  open  to  you — ready  to  help  you  turn  that  vision  of  a  farm  of  your 
own  into  a  reality. 

Away  from  the  city's  strife  and  rush,  away  from  the  smoke  and  dust,  the  crowded 
apartments,  the  pushing  crowds,  the  glare  of  lights,  the  everlasting  grind.  Away  to 
the  quiet  of  the  fields,  the  fresh  air  with  scent  of  blossoms,  the  chirp  of  crickets  and 
the  song  of  birds.  Delicious  ripe  fruits  from  your  own  trees,  thick  pure  cream,  and 
newly  churned  butter  from  your  own  cows,  eggs  from  your  own  thrifty  chickens  and 
a  real  home  for  the  family — that's  your  dream. 

Make  that  dream  come  true.  Here  in  a  great  library  of  books]  you  have  the  key  to 
successful  farming. 

Farmer's  Cyclopedia 

{Abridged  Records,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture) 

1  big  volumes,  over  5000  pages,  3,000,000  words,  give  you  in  condensed  yet  complete 
and  practical  form,  the  very  essence  of  the  work  vvliich  cost  the  government  over  four 
million  dollars — work  to  which  the  experts  gave  years  that  every  known  method  might 
be  investigated  and  every  fact  verified.  The  best  ways  to  make  money  from  grain  grow- 
ing, fruit  growing,  cattle  and  sheep  breeding,  dairy  farming,  hog  raising,  poultry,  bees, 


market  gardening—hundreds  of  tested  methods  edited,  indexed  and 
cross-indexed  are  thus  placed  at  your  fintjers'  ends — ready  to  help 
you  to  make  every  foot  of  grountl  profitable.  All  this  you  can  have 
in  these  7  great  volumes,  for  less  than  7  cents  a  day.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  and  this  monimiental  library — a  perfect  mine  of  useful 
information — will  go  to  you  prepaid  for  free  examination. 

A  Few  Things  the  Cyclopedia  Teaches 


Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows 

(This  ali'iif  wurlti  ttu'  piici-.) 
Feeds  and  Feeding  lor  Beet 

(.\  w'.iinierful  W'irk.) 
Diseases  and  Insect  Pests 

(H"w  to  protect  cattle  and  crops  against 

thciii.) 
Profitable  Hog  Raising 

(.V  oniplctt?  libriiry  oil  the  ilog.) 
Success  witli  Sbeep 

(Kvery  (luestion  answered.) 
Poultry  Problems  Solved 

(\'>  other  Ixmks  on   [vmltry  ever  need 

l>e  reiui . ) 
Soils  and  Fertilization 

(Miike  your  land  yield  more.) 


Latest  Facts  and  Investigation  on  Every 

Farm  Product 

(Insures  hitrger.    l)ett<T   crops  with   less 

latior.) 
Every  Pbase  of  Farm  Management 

(F'nim    Government    Kxperiments    and 

Res<'arches.) 
Farm  Buildings 

(How  to  plan  and  build  on  the  farm.) 
Domestic  Science 

Comfortable,    economical    farm    house- 
keeping. 

(Lightens  the    work   of     the    house-  * 

keepers.)  ^ 


iutcrest  and  vahie. 


Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn 

America's  greatest  agri- 
culturist, has  w  ri  t  ten  a 
valuable  manual  to  use  in 
connection  with  theCyclo- 
pedia.  And  you  get  this 
book 

FREE 


with  the  7  big  volume?. 
You  pay  nothing  for  Mr, 
Cobum'3  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. Not  a  cent  for 
the  benefit  of  this  master 
farmer's    vast  experience. 


'       Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

LD  10-16-15 
Garden  City         New  York 


Send  Coupon  Without  Money 


And  th.>i.sands  of  other  subjects  of  vital       y        >^.„  j  ,„p   ^u  d.arges  prepaid,  the 

>         coniplot«.»  set  of  Farmer's  Cyclope- 

^       dia  (Abridged  Records  of  V.  S.  Dept. 

w        of  Agriculture)  in  7  big  thick  volumes 

^        bound  in  strvmg  buckram.     If  not  satis- 

We  will  send  the  books  and  the  Coburn  Manual,  prepaid,      /    ,/»;':„7^1;;;;;.'^;.^^- ^;,'^^j;,e'£:,ra1 

for  1(1  days' free  examination.    Just  mail  the  coupon,    inspect  ^      your  expense,  otherwise  l  will  send  soc  down 

the  books  carefully.   If  you  keep  them,  send  us  only  50  cents     •      aiid  then  «2.oo  monthly  for  12  months. 

as  first  pavment— then  p.m  monthly  for  a  year.    Other-     / 

wise  write  to  us  and  we  will  arrange  for  their  return.     / 

Cra^p  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  information  which    / 

it  has  taken  10  years  of  earnest  research  by  the  govern-     # 

ment  experts  to  secure.     Mail  the  coupon  now.     /      Address. 


Name  . 


Doubleday  Page  &  Company 


Garden  City 
New  York 
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I  ASK,  distinctly,  I 
i  empnatically,  | 

jfor  mRISG/lRTERS  | 
|wnen  you  buy.  | 
I  Xnen  you  11  get  the  | 
I  garters  most  men  | 
I  ^Nvear.  I 

I  25  and  50  cent5  | 

I  Xo  be  sure  they're  tne  | 
i  genuine,  look  for  the  name  | 
I        on  tne  tack,  or  tKe  shield        i 

I  A.    Stein     ^    Co,  I 

I  A/..//TI  Cbildicnj  HICKORY  Garler*  I 

I  Chicago  New  York  I 


New  1916  Book  of 

Sporting  ^@ods 

64  pa^cs !  Just  off  the  press 


uu     ><"ii     •i".riiii<-     co(.«iii.        OtTcs    rock  •  botkuiB     prices     uii 
Staodut)  Gum  and  Rifle* 
Quality  Batkct  Balli 

Real  Grain  leather   Foot  Balis 
Latest  Model  Rerolver* 

Best  Munting  Clothing 

CIcreview  and  Scout  Cameras 
New  Steel  Rods 

Sweaters,  Gloves,  etc. 


Ml  pur  littntuf.      Thi*  li«H  book 
iiiply  sir,  oSeud  tba  Frcs  Sport- 


CURRENT  EVEXTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IX    THE    WEST 

September  30. — In  the  Artois  district  the 
Alhed  attack  slows  down  to  a  consoHda- 
tion  of  the  ground  gained  and  resistance 
against  the  German  counter-attacks. 
In  the  Champagne  area  the  advance  is 
maintained  with  great  stubbornness, 
tho  at  a  slow  pace.  Here  the  Allies  are 
said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
German  first  trenches,  and  at  some 
points  to  ha\-e  penetrated  to  and  held 
the  second  line,  but  all  advances  beyond 
this  point  have  been  driven  back. 

October  3. — French  a^^ators  shell  the 
neutral  city  of  Luxemburg,  where  it  is 
reported  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  his  head- 
quarters. Berlin  reports  the  capture  of 
tlie  big  French  dirigible  Alsace,  near 
Rethel,  in  Ardennes. 

October  o.^Big-gun  duels  are  taken  up 
again  all  along  the  line,  with  some 
hand-to-hand  grenade-work  in  the 
trenches  at  various  points.  The  artil- 
lery is  most  heavilj'  engaged  north  and 
east  of  -\rras.  near  Epine  de  Vede- 
granges,  in  the  Champagne  district, 
and  from  Houette  to  Les  Eparges,  in 
the  Argonne.  North  of  Verdun  a 
German  troop-train  is  destroyed  by 
artillery-fire.  A  sudden  German  attack 
at  Obrey,  in  the  Vosges,  Paris  claims, 
is  successfully  repulsed. 

October  6. — The  French  capture  the 
Champagne  village  of  Tahure  and  top 
the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town,  which 
command  the  Challerange-Bezancourt 
railwaj',  their  objective  in  this  attack. 

IX    THE    EAST 

September  29. — Altho  General  von  Hindeu- 
burg  reports  progress  in  the  northeast. 
Petrograd  announces  that  his  forces 
have  been  forced  back  25  miles,  from 
Grubukoi,  southeast  of  Dvinsk  and  the 
terminus  of  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Dvinsk-Vilua  Railroad,  to  Postawy.  on 
the  same  railroad.  They  also  claim 
German  reverses  to  the  south,  tho  they 
admit  the  ( Jerman  recapture  of  Smorgen, 
south  of  Vilna. 

September  30. — The  Germans  continue 
successful,  they  claim,  before  Dvinsk, 
and  in  Volhynia,  to  the  southeast,  but 
elsewhere  tjie  Russians  drive,  them 
back,  or  hold  their  ground. 

October  1. — The  Austrian  forces  continue 
the  bombardment  of  the  Serbian  posi- 
tions on  {he  Save  River.  Near  Gorazza, 
Vienna  reports,  a  Montenegrin  detach- 
ment is  put  to  flight.  An  Austrian 
force  enters  Montenegrin  territory  for  a 
short  distance. 

October  3. — Persistent  reports  indicate 
that  the  G»rnian  advance  in  Russia 
has  been  liaited,  and  in  many  places, 
especially  about  Dvinsk,  has  been 
repulsed. 

'.EXEK.VL 

SeptemV>er  21. — Austria  officially  orders  all 
fa«'tories  engaged  in  making  cotton- 
\arn  to  close  up  and  deliver  the  raw 
material  on  hand  for  military  purposes. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  "order  A\ill 
deprive  100.(^)0  people  in  the  Czech 
districts  of  means  of  livelihood. 

.Stplember  27. — The  American  sailing-ship 
\'tnciul  is  blown  up  by  a  Russ;an  mine 
off  Cape  Orlofif  on '  the  White  Sea 
coast,  and  sinks,  a  total  loss.  All  lives 
are  saved. 

September  2<). — The  German  wirele.>s  ser- 
vice reports  that  Allied  troops  land  in 


Your  32  Teeth 

Are  32  Reasons 
for  using 

Calox 

The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder  I 


All    Druggists,  25c.  | 

Sample  and  Booklet  | 

Free  if  you  mention  i 

your  Druggist   and  § 

/////  Journal.  | 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS  | 

91  Fulton  St.     New  York  i 


5Ave  *Yo%tf  Old  Tire^ 

For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
getting  from  lo.ooo  to  15.000  miles  out  of  their  tires 
by  "half-soling"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  20.000  American  motorists 
have  followed  their  example  and  are  saving 
$50  to  $200  a  jear  in  tire  expense. 

We  ship  on  approval  SpreVay 

express  and  allow  you  to  be  the  judge. 
Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your  tires 
."ind  are  sold  under  a  signed  guarantee  for 
5,000  miles  without  puncture.  Applied 
in  \  our  own  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

offered  to  motorists 
in  new  territori'  on 
first  shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  post- 
al will  get  full  information  and  sample  within 
a  week.  State  size  of  tires.  Don't  wait — 
write  today.      Address    the   nearest  office. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 

1027B  Tread  Buildinsr,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dept.  J27B.  Box  228,  Chicago 

Stiite  2710B,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  Mew  York 


Special  Discount; 


.■iilll!li|jl!kii!liliii^:^ 


The  demand  ia  unsettled  times  foi  gc4.d  first 

iiiort^a^es  indicates  their  unusual  stability  . 

First  m.>rtgages  do  not  shrink  in  value — theyare 

siially  on   property    worth  three  times  the  money 

loaned.     We  have    loaned  ore r   SUOOO.OOO  and  nut  a 

single  rent  h^t  to  any  investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 

ale  made.      Write  f.>r  Ix-^klet  describing  methods,   and 

,tof  I'ansfr.ni  ?30«l  to   $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
31  <t3ro  Naiional  Rant  Rnildinp.  Ollahoroa CJtT.  Okla. 


I  ..r  36  years  we  have  l>eeu  paying  our  ciisloniers 
i.i?  higiiest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
luethods.  First  mortgace  Ir^us  of  ?200  and  up 
wliich  we  can  recommend  after  tlie  most  thorough 
per*<iinl  iii\ e^tiialion.  Plen>e  a'k  U^t  I.oan  I.i!=l  No. 
77,     fj.S (■-•"■'■,-  -f  9--1'  Pep --it-li-nlnr'-^'-.-.B  ;,,t-«ito.S. 


PERKINS  S  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

>our  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.      Protect 


Exercises  for  Women 


Grace. 

Beauty, 

Power 


For  EVERY  WOMAN.  EVERYWHERE,  who 
desires  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 
the  mental  satisfaction  consequent  upon  both. 

Most  women  are  very  definitely  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  simple  and  suitable  exercise  that 
can  be  done  in  the  home,  without  apparatus 
if  necessarv.  This  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
ton, A.  b!,  formerlv  Director  of  Women's 
nasium.    Stanford    University,    out- 
s  and  pictures  an  excellent  series  of 
lain,  practical    exercises,  adapted  to 
meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
women.  The  combination  of  exer- 
cises  includes  many    for   reducing 
flesh,  and  others  bound  to  result  in 
the  securing  and  preservation  of  a 
full,  rounded  graceful  figure. 
i2mo.  cloth,  profusely  illustrated. 
$1.00  net  ;  by  mail  $1.10 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fonrth  Ave.,  NewYork 
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large  numbers  near  Salonika,  en  route 
for  Servia. 

October  1. — Athens  reports  Bulgarian 
troops  from  Sofia  moving  on  the 
Servian  frontier.  Bucharest  reports 
.that  Bulgaria  is  mobilizing  all  men 
under  sixty-five  years,  and  that  no 
citizen  under  forty-five  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  country,  martial  law  being 
proclaimed.  It  is  said  that  Bulgarian 
artillery  is  being  massed  along  the 
frontier  of  Dobrudja,  the  corner  of 
Roumania  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Danube  that  was  taken  from 
Bulgaria  in  1878.  Sofia  reports  that 
large  numbers  of  Macedonian  soldiers 
are  deserting  the  Servian  Army  to  join 
the  Bulgars. 
Casualty  lists  giving  the  names  of 
Prussian  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
account  for  63,468  between  September 
17  and  September  28,  and  give  a  grand 
total  up  to  the  latter  date  of  1,916,148. 
These  last  ten  lists  show  casualties 
greatly  in  excess  of  any  recent  ten. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  with  Premier 
Asquith  and  War  Secretary  Kitchener, 
most  of  the  prominent  labor-leaders  in 
England  pledge  themselves  to  aid 
recruiting.  A  formal  order  is  issued 
proclaiming  the  whole  metropolitan 
district  of  London,  and  parts  of  Essex, 
Hertford,  and  Kent,  an  area,  under  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  wherein  no 
person  is  allowed  to  buy  any  spirituous 
liquors  to  be  consumed  by  another 
person,  or  to  "treat"  any  one,  whether 
soldier  or  civilian.  Several  French 
aviators  visit  London,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  keeping  German  air- 
ships away  from  the  city. 

Great  Britain  reports  to  this  country 
that  between  50  and  70  German  sub- 
marines have  been 
result  of  the  use  of 
their  detection. 

October  2. — Five  huge  parades  of  men  in 
khaki  march  through  London  in  the 
rain,  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  and  increase 
enlistments. 

October  4. — Russia  sends  an  ultimatum  to 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Russian  Minister  has 
been  ordered  to  leave  Sofia  if,  by  4  p.m., 
October  5,  Bulgaria  does  not  definitelj' 
break  with  the  Central  Powers.  All 
the  Allied  Powers  are  said  to  uphold 
Russia  in  this  demand. 

October  5. — Bulgaria  does  not  reply  within 
the  time  specified  to  Russia's  ultimatum. 
The  Russian  Minister  is  reported  too 
ill  to  move  from  Sofia.  Sofia  politicians 
are  said  to  be  framing  an  explanation 
of  the  presence  of  German  officers  in 
that  city.  General  Savoff,  former 
Minister  of  War  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army,  it  is  claimed,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Crown  Council, 
declared  every  Bulgarian  breaking  from 
Russia  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  Athens 
reports  that  the  Greek  Premier  Veni- 
zelos  resigns  upon  official  notice  that 
the  King  can  not  support  his  war-policy. 
It  is  reported  that  Italy  has  abandoned 
her  plan  to  take  Trieste,  intending,  after 
the  capture  of  Gorizia,  to  proceed  along 
the  Carso  plateau,  cutting  off  Trieste 
from  the  remainder  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  thus  preventing  the  destruction  of 
that  city  by  Austrian  bombardment 
from  the  sea  and  mountains. 

The  Russian  Government  takes  over  the 
food-supply  of  Petrograd,  to  relieve  the 
situation  resulting  from  the  arrival  of 
many  thousand  refugees  and  the  mobil- 
izing of  3,000,000  troops  near  that  city. 

October  6. — Bulgaria  is  said  to  have  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  Servia,  demanding  the 
territory  ceded  after  the  Balkan  wars. 
The  Allies'  envoys  at  Sofia  request 
their  passports.       King  Constantin  of 


300.000  lb.  Pen 


/" 


Towering  65  feet  in  the  air. 
Measuring  13  feet  across. 
Nearly  12  inches  thick,. 
Requiring  a  pen  holder  20  feet  thick,. 
Weighing  more  than  2  locomotives. 
Requiring  300  days  to  build. 
Plus  the  labor  of  600  workers. 
Containing  enough  steel  to  make  3000 

miles  of  telephone  Wire. 
Requiring  an  ink  well  as  large    as   a 

swimming  pool. 

Such  would  be  the  result  were  all  the 
two  hundred  million  Esterbrook  Pens 
a  year  made  into  one  monster. 

An  unparalleled  production  that  shows 
a  whole  nation's  preference  for  one 
make  of  pen. 

A  preference  dating  back  to  1858,  when 
Richard  Esterbrook  established  at  Cam- 
den the  first  pen  plant  in  America. 

Everybody  knows  Esterbrook  Pens. 

Most  everybody  uses  them. 

Most  every  store  sells  them. 

Send  10c.  for  useful  metal  box  contain- 
ing 12  most  popular  Esterbrook  Pens, 
including  the  famous  .048  Falcon,  most 
popular  pen  in  the  world. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFC  CO. 

60-100  Delaware  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


\    -  'StfSfeflSf  - 


WlsterbrooK 


L .„. 


Ask  for  ihemljy^^tnie  aiulKuitibGr 


1.-J 


All  paste — No  waste 

There's  no  water  well  in  this  new  CICO 
paste  jar  —  for  CICO  never  needs  water. 
Never  needs  softening  or  mixing.  Never 
gets  hard  or  lumpy.  CICO  always  spreads 
freely  and  smoothly  and  sticks  like  glue. 
The  brush  is  new,  too  !  It  has  an 
adjustable  holder  which  keeps  /  ' 
fingers  clean  and  jar  sealed. 

CARTER'S 

CICO 

The  New  Liquid  Paste 

is  one  of  the  Carter  Inx 
quality  products.  It  is 
specially  recommended  in 
the  45c  and  25c  conven- 
ient refill  desk  jars  with  the 
adjustable  brush   holder. 

It  is  also  put  up  in  Spreader 
Tubes  and  in  small  bottles.  Arlt 
your  stationer  for 
the  one  you  want. 

The 
Carter's 
Ink  Co. 


Stop  time  losses  with  the 
RELIANCE  TIME  STAMP. 

Check  uptime  costs  in  shopand  factory, 
Keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  date 
and  time  you  receive  and  send  out 
your  mail,  telegrams  and  orders. 
Works  automatically,  can't  be 
wrong,  requires  no  attention. 
Prints  in  a  straight  line,  like  this — 

FEB  20  '13-10  15  AM 

Write  today  on   your  business  sta- 
tionery for  a  Reliance  Time  Stamp 

on  free  trial.  , 

Cusbman  &  Denison  Mfg.  Co. 
242  West  23rd  St.  New  York 


Oliver  Standard  ^ 


Price  for  a  $dj 

Short  Time  DO 


Visible  No 


We  can  sell  you  this  typewriter  at 
this  price  if  von  act  quick.  AVe  guar- 
antee the  Diacitinc  for  life,  but  \\c 
guaranu^  the  price  for  only  a  few- 
days.  Ttie  return  of  good  business 
conditions  stimulates  tlic  full-i>rice 
typewriter  market  and  cuts  dovn 
our  supply,  so  tliat  we  are  sure  of 
only  a  limited  nuni>>erof  machines. 
If  you  write  at  once  that  you  are 
in  tlie  market  for  a  Standard  Oliver  at  our  low  price  we  will  re- 
serve a  machine  for  you.  to  be  sliippe<i  subject  to  your  approval 
after  you  get  our  literature  with  details  of  offer.  Your  letter 
will  obligate  you  in  no  way — no  salesman  will  call.  Our  terms 
are  nothing  down,  free  trial  and  a  year  to  pay  if  you  wish. 
The  machine  has  all  the  quality,  improvements  and  equipment 
that  you  would  have  to  pay  full  price  for  anywhere  else.  Write 
at  once.     Offer  may  be  witlidrawn  any  day. 

Typewriters  DishTbulihg  Syndicate,  1510-64  J  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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THE  MECHANICAL  MAN 

He  who  knows  the  correctness  of 
principle  and  of  desi^jn,  installs 
and  endorses  the 

Automatic  Water  Heater 

Wonderfully  simple  and  entirely 
automatic.  Requires  no  attention 
once  installed.  Steaming  hot  water 
for  the  bath,  the  laundry  or  the 
kitchen  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  Interesting  lit- 
erature on  Hot  Watt-r 
mailed    upon  request. 

Humphrey    Company 

Box  107 

Kalamazoo 
Michigan 


ReinforcGd  CONCRETE 


.\  I  iitii[i!iic  niaiuuil  on  ilii-  ih  orv-  iiii'l  i)ra' ti-'- 
of  construction  in  concp-to-stccl;  with  full  ex- 
planatory chapters  on  niat'Tials.  calculations. 
methods  of  erection,  t\pical  examples  and  varied 
applications,  architectural  treatment,  mcasurini;. 
priring.  quantity  survi->in'4,  etc.,  with  hundrecN 
of  illustrations,  photocraphs,  line  drawings,  and 
diaRrams  for  Kuidance  m  pr;u  tiially  every  branch 
of  concrete  work.  Edited  by  Bernard  E.  Jones. 
I-arse  Quarto.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Js  oo  net; 
(wslace  40C. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Greece  endea\ors  to  form  a  foalition 
Ministn,'.  The  Greeks  e\4nce  much 
popular'  enthusiasm  for  the  Allies, 
greeting  with  cheers  the  70.000  French 
troops  landed  at  Salonika. 
John,  the  son  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Guards,  is  reported 
wounded  and  missing. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

September  29. — (;o\  ernor  Maytoreno  quits 
his  post  at  Xogales,  Sonora,  Me.xieo, 
and  crosses  the  border  to  proceed  to 
Washington,  to  attend  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Peace  Conference. 


Ley\'a,     former 
Guavmas,   with 


October  1. — Gen.  Jose 
Villa  commandant  at 
fifteen  other  leaders,  civil  and  military, 
are  said  to  liave  resigned,  leaving 
Xogales,  and  much  of  Sonora  county, 
in  the  hands  of  bandit.^  and  Yaqui 
I  ndians. 

October  6. — It  is  reported  that  Castro, 
Corbello,  and  Balderas,  three  Zapata 
chiefs,  surrender  to  Carranza  forces  at 
Alvarado.  F]fforts  are  made  to  get  the 
Mormon  colonists  in  the  Casas  Grandes 
valley  out  of  this  Villista  district, 
where  conditions  are  reported  to  be 
unlivable. 
I'rofessor  Sola,  director  of  the  observa- 
tory of  Barcelona  University,  announces 
the  disco\ery  of  a  new  planet  in  the 
Pisces  constellation. 

DO.MESTIC 

Sejjtember  29. — Following  the  successful 
scndiiiii  of  a  wireless-telephone  message 
from  New  York  to  (.California,  a  second 
message  is. sent  by  wire  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  and  thence  in  the 
original  .render's  \oice  by  wireless  to 
I'earl  Harbor.  Hawaii,  a  distance  of 
4.()(M)  miles,  wiiere  it  is  received  by 
Lloyd  Kspeiiscliied,  an  .\merican  Tt>le- 
graph  and  Telejjhone  engineer. 

S«»ptember  80. — The  State  Department 
l)laces  an  informal  request  ])<>fore  the 
("lerman  Ambas.sador  von  Bernstorff, 
asking  that  he  use  his  influence  with 
ihe  (ierman  Government  to  interfere 
I  in  behalf  of  the  .\rmenians  in  Turkev. 


October  1. — In  answer  to  our  complaint 
that  the  British  blockade  is  interfering 
with  our  commerce  with  neutral  coun- 
tries while  British  trade  to  those 
countries  has  increased.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  replies,  admitting  the  increase  in 
British  trade  as  a  result  of  the  cessation 
of  German  imports,  but  declaring  that 
our  export  increase  to  the  same  coun- 
tries is  far  greater  in  proportion,  and  is 
not  justified  bj-  altered  trade  conditions 
as  is  theirs. 
Because  of  charges  of  hazing,  by  the 
President's  order  six  Annapolis  men  are 
dismissed,  four  suspended,  and  fifteen 
degraded  to  a  lower  class. 

October  2. — A  circular  letter  is  sent  bj*  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice,  to  all  British  consuls  in  the 
United  States,  urging  them  to  observe 
American  neutrality,  and  reminding 
them  of  the  rights  of  naturalized 
British-born  American  citizens,  and  of 
the  fact  that  non-naturalized  British- 
born  are  residing  here,  wholly  subject 
to  our  laws.  They  are  forbidden  to 
spread  propaganda  and,  until  a  legal 
decision  is  reached,  to  assist  any 
British  subjects  here  to  return  for 
mihtary  duty. 
Concerned  over  the  fate  of  450  Americans 
in  Cananea,  Sonora,  ^Mexico,  the  State 
Department  issues  another  warning  to 
all  Americans  to  keep  out  of  Mexico. 

At  a  meeting  of  mine  officers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  miners  in  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  the  Rockefeller  industrial  plan  is 
accepted  unanimously.  It  pro\"ides  for 
the  representation  and  selection  of 
(■mployees,  adequate  conferences  of 
operatives  and  executives,  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes,  and  the  social  and 
industrial  betterment  of  the  laborers. 

Dead  to  the  number  of  300  are  listed 
from  the  Gulf  storm  of  September  29 
that  struck  Xew  Orleans  and  vicinity. 
The  propcrtv  loss  is  placed  at  S12,- 
000,000.  More  than  150  schooners 
were  wrecked  between  Gulf  port  and 
New  Orleans. 

October  3. — American  naval  experts,  as- 
signed to  examine  the  pieces  of  metal 
sent  by  Great  Britain  as  fragments  of 


Travel  cinci  l^c5orl  Directori) 


.WARD 
LINE 


^^^^"r^   New  York  to 

HAVANA  TncubT 

5ailinK>    Iliumd.ivs  .tiid  baturdaya. 

NASSAU 

KcKulnr  SCI  VII  r  trorn  New  York  and 
dirccl  connrclioni  with  Havana. 

MEXICO 

Rtgular  Sailingt 

Fleet  of  lafKe  atramm  built  in  Amrru  a 
and  aailinK  under  the  American  Flag. 
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RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Wi-lMiflMClW 


TOURIST     BOOK 

FREE    sIkiuiiik  colored 
\  ii«,-  111  the  uiuiv.ilcd  "c-rnic 

State  of  Washington 

wtiiTp   snow   capped    moun- 
tains,   primeval  forests,  na- 
tional   parks,    tmique   cities  j 
attract  the  traveler. 
I.  H.  lUwrll,  S»r.  olSut»,U*pt,  A.  Ol.iBpU,1«atb. 


To  the 

West     Indies,    Panama 

and     Central    America 

Iropical  Criii.-'cs  de  I-iixe  of  .\i  diiy^' 
duration,  sailing  from  New  York  Jan. 
j<).  Feb.  I J  and  March  n .  1)\  ilic 
l>caiitifiil  steamships 

"Pa»tor*»"  and  "Tenidores" 

lii'lrr  th-j  American  II.ik. 
Ki'iiLirkiihlc  and  C'onipreheiisiM'  lours  td 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

l.inii.iry  .ind  iTbruary.  I'.'lh 

weekly  Tours  to  California  nn  iln- 
IliKliest  Plane  of  Travel. 

•sVm/    for    Intttklel    ilrstrf.l 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  Tcnpk  Place.    Boston 

>"i-«r  Y,,tk  V\,  l>  1  1,1,  ,.•  .        -  .      '     .„,,  ,.,  , 


JJ  WEST  INDIES— FLORIDA 


.\  drliKlitfiit  tour  leaves  in  February.     Much 
autoiiiohil)'  travel,    fniniic,  1uxuri..mu  liolcls. 

THE    TEMPLE    TOl  RS 
149  TREMOVr  .STREET.  BOSTON 


A 


DE  LTA   TOURS 

Winter  Travel  in  S'      ,,    America, 
Bermuda.    Florida         ;    the  West 
Indie-.     Write  for  L-.    .klet. 
*2&i  MoodWBrd  Hldr^Hatblnfftoii.D.C. 


CId  s>iriecl    Col  ii  n\ns 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS      i       DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


Largest  Strick  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  onc-foiiith  to  one-half  manufac- 
tiireis'  prices,  fl.S  00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  •.  free  trial.  Installment 
liavmcnt,?  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TVPtWKITKR  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
iHilii,  .14-3K  West  l^ke  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


REAL    ESTATE 


1AR\1S  IN  VIRGINIA  $  1 5. 00  an  aci-e  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  Mild  climate — no  long 
cold  or  hot  spclLs.  .ScK-ial  Life;  Fertile  Soil; 
(«xxl  Markets;  High  Prices.  On  railroad; 
coii\cnient  to  trains.  Write  for  free  maga- 
zine and  other  information.  F.  11.  LaBaume. 
.\Krl.  .\gt..  Norlolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Room 
301.  N,  &  W,  BIdg,,  Roanoke.  Va. 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  f.'.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Ahvavs  Ready.  .All  Sires.  Free  Trial. 
a4. 000  Users.  Standard  for  1,5  Years.  Booklet 
Flee.  Sole  Mfis  ,  J.  G.  Durkin&  Reeves  Co., 
33it  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsentfree. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  t!. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


n-I  A  ND  ^'^'^-  Healthful,  lieautiful. 
'^  *'*^  progressive.  .\n  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  Iksi  all  year  'round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
n'tary  Business  League,  DcLand,  Florida. 


\''i)r    can    advertise    effectively   in    our 
*    Classitied  Colimins. 
Circulation  42S.O0O.  Rate  $1.50  per  lioe. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 


R  A  IM  A  M  A 


AIMD     VA/MA 


I 


IVI 


IM 


^y  JoHr-»    F"os-ter   F'raser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  nipn.tlie  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  defined 
and  real  to  hini  who  reads  the  story.'- —The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

/.arge  /Jmo,  cloth,  $1.75  net-,    by  mail,  $1.S5. 
fUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  New  York,   N.  Y. 
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the  "torpedo"  that  sank  the  Allan 
liner  Hesperian  off  the  Irish  coast  on 
September  4,  announce  informally  their 
conviction  that  the  specimens  sub- 
mitted are  from  a  mine  and  that  the 
vessel  was  not  sunk  as  a  result  of 
submarine  attack. 

The  Committee  on  Armenian  Atrocities, 
composed  of  eminent  professional  and 
business  men,  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gations of  many  weeks,  issue  a  detailed 
report  on  the  present  persecution  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turks,  which  "in 
cruelty  and  horror  nothing  in  the  past 
thousand  years  has  equaled." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
reject  the  Rockefeller  plan  for  in- 
dustrial peace,  claiming  that  it  permits 
the  large  mining  companies  to  control 
to  an  undesirable  degree  the  actions  of 
the  operatives. 

Considerable  damage  is  done  in  Nevada, 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
by  a  series  of  earthquake-shocks  felt 
throughout  Nevada,  Utah,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

October  5. — The  German  Ambassador 
sends  a  note  to  Secretary  Lansing  ex- 
pressing the  German  Government's 
regret  for  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  and 
its  disavowal  of  the  act  of  the  submarine 
commander,  crediting  the  British  state- 
ments that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  Arabic's  part  to  ram  the  submarine. 
Further  assurance  is  given  that  the 
new  orders  to  submarines  are  so  strin- 
gent that  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
incident  "is  considered  out  of  the 
question." 

An  appeal  is  received  in  this  country  for 
funds  to  the  sum  of  $365,000,  without 
which  the  American  Ambulance  in 
France  can  not  continue  for  another 
year.  The  American  Field  Ambulance 
Service  has  so  far  handled  72,000 
wounded. 

Dr.  Constantin  Theodor  Dumba,  Austrian 
Ambassador  to  this  country,  recalled  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Department, 
sails  for  Rotterdam  on  the  Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 

The  Anglo-French  loan  is  closed,  well 
oversubscribed  by  the  syndicate  formed 
for  its  flotation. 

October  6. — The  engagement  is  announced 
of  President  Wilson  to  Mrs.  Norman 
Gait,  of  Washington. 

Welcoming  the  members  of  the  new 
Naval  Advisory  Board  to  the  White 
House,  the  President  advocates  frankly 
a  policy  that  would  leave  the  country 
"very  adequately  prepared  "  for  defense. 

President  Wilson  announces  his  intention 
to  cast  his  vote  in  New  Jersey,  as  a 
private  citizen,  for  woman  suffrage  in 
that  State. 

Announcement  is  made  that  at  the 
instance  of  the  Carranza  Administra- 
tion the  American  Red  Cross  will  with- 
draw all  its  agents  from  Mexican 
territory,  suspending  relief-work,  thus 
partially  recognizing  the'Administration. 

The  organization  is  completed  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company, 
the  biggest  combination  achieved  in 
WaU  Street  in  many  years,  with 
William  Ellis  Corey  at  its  head. 


Cautious. — "  Our  romance  began  in  a 
most  romantic  way.  My  wife  saved  me 
from  drowning.  She's  a  magnificent  swim- 
mer, you  know." 

"  But  you  never  go  out  beyond  your 
depth." 

"  No,  not  any  more.  I  don't  know  if 
she  would  save  me  again." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal, 


How  to  be  Well  and  Strong  with- 
out Diet,  Exercise  or  Appliances 


We  have  known  for  years  what  it  is  that  has  control  of  every 
function  of  the  body,  but  undue  consideration  of  individual 
weaknesses  and  diseases  has  so  blinded  us  that  we  have 
totally  neglected  that  which  is  greater  than  all  else — that 
upon  which  the  health  of  every  organ  and  consequently 
our  health  depends. 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  just 
what  it  is  that  keeps  that  most  wonder- 
fully delicate  and  intricate  piece  of 
mechanism — your  body — working  in  harmony? 
If  you  have  not,  you  sliould  become  acquainted 
without  delay  with  the  fact  that  it  is  your 
nerves. 

Your  nerves  regulate  and  govern  absolutely 
every  process  that  goes  on  within  you.  Sever 
the  nerves  leading  to  the  eye  and  not  only 
would  you  be  unable  to  move  the  eye  but  your 
sight  would  be  gone  forever.  Your  nerves 
regulate  the  beating  of  your  heart,  one  set 
making  it  beat  and  another  keeping  it  from 
racing  too  fast.  You  breathe  unconsciously, 
your  digestion  proceeds  without  your  having 
to  think  of  it  at  all.  The  glands  create  and 
distribute  their  secretions,  all  at  the  bidding 
of  your  nerves. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that  more 
than  99%  of  all  humanity,  past  their  majority, 
are  deficient  from  a  standpoint  of  nerve 
strength  and,  therefore,  are  deficient  in  ner- 
vous energy. 

Nearl}'  all  functional  weaknesses  and  dis- 
orders can  be  directly  traced  to  weak  nerves 
and  depleted  vitality. 

You  have  never  seen  a  man  of  achievements 
in  athletics,  in  business  or  any  profession  who 
did  not  have  a  highly  developed  and  powerful 
nervous  system.  Did  he  not  possess  this  he 
could  not  be  healthy,  nor  would  he  have  the 
vitality  to  push  his  work  through  to  sflccess. 

Thomas  Powell.  M.D.,  a  member  of  "The 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science"  and  a  scientist  of  note,  says:  "The 
history  of  everj'  human  being,  healthy  or  un- 
healthy, is  written  in  terms  of  energy.  The 
history  of  the  normal  man  finds  expression  in 
terms  indicative  of  the  possession  of  the  vital 
energies — namely,  vim,  vigor,  vitality,  vivacity, 
versatility,  mentality,  ingenuity,  pugnacity, 
strength,  endurance,  animal  heat,  muscular 
power  and  nervous  energy.  The  history  of 
the  abnormal  man  is  written  in  terms  expres- 
sive of  a  lossoftiie  vital  energies  and  properties 
— namely,  languor,  lassitude,  debility,  idiocy, 
imbecility,  senility,  insanity,  mental  aberra- 
tion, prostration,  exhaustion  and  death." 

Napoleon  said:  "N'o  man  can  win  in  the 
battle  of  life  who  has  not  Courage  and  Persis- 
tency. These  are  impossible  where  Energy  is 
lacking,  hence  Energy  is  the  indispensable 
quality  of  great  Success." 

No  greater  truth  than  this  was  ever  uttered. 
Were  it  possible  to  chronicle. all  the  failures, 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  brains  but  to  a  lack  of 
physical  vitality,  which  is  now  recognized  as 

Every  man  and  woman  in  America  should  read  this  work,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  should  follow  its  precepts. 

This  country  is  coming  to  be  known  as  a  country  of  neurasthen- 
ics.     You    should   not   be   one   of  those   who  are  slaves  to  their 
nerves.      Develop  them  so  that  you  may  enjoy   the  health   and 
the  worldly  success  that  is  your  birthright. 

Robert  Duncan,  618  U.  S.  Express  Building,  New  York  City 


an  illness  in  itself,  there  would  be  a  list  so  long 
as  to  appall  the  world. 

Every  great  man  of  history — every  highly 
successful  man  of  the  day — is  possessed  of 
more  than  an  average  amount  of  energy.  Some 
have  been  gifted  with  this  wonderful  quality,  as 
Mere  Lincoln,  Napoleon.  Rockefeller,  Morgan 
and  others ;  and  some  developed  it,  as  did 
Gladstone  and  Roosevelt. 

Not  one  of  these  men,  as  they  themselves 
admit,  could  ever  have  attained  the  position 
they  occupy  were  it  not  for  this  factor. 

Big  muscles  unless  accompanied  by  power- 
ful nerves  are  as  useless  as  a  trolley  car  with- 
out electricity.  If  your  nerves  are  weak,  your 
every  organ  will  be  weak  in  exact  proportion. 
If  you  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  constipa- 
tion, a  weak  heart,  weak  kidneys,  a  torpid 
liver  or  any  of  the  functional  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  you  should  look  immediately  to  your 
nerves.  For  unless  your  vital  organs  are  re- 
ceiving their  due  share  of  nervous  energy,  they 
cannot  possibly  do  their  work.  Advanced 
thinkers  in  the  medical  world  as  well  as  those 
who  do  not  use  drugs,  have  sought  in  vain  for 
some  direct  method  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  nerves. 

Exercise,  Osteopathy,  Deep  Breathing, 
Chiropractic,  Hydrotherapy,  Electricity  and 
other  methods  without  end  have  been  advanced 
at  one  time  or  another,  as  offering  an  ideal 
means  for  the  building  of  vitality  or  rather 
nervous  energy  which  is  what  vitality  really 
means. 

Many  of  these  have  much  to  commend  them, 
but  not  one  can  benefit  the  nerves  except  in  a 
most  roundabout  and  uncertain  way. 

It  has  remained  for  me  to  discover  a  method 
for  direct  nerve  stimulation.  By  my  methods 
I  can  build  and  create  a  degree  of  energy  that 
you  can  actually  feel  course  through  your  body 
within  a  few  minutes,  unless  you  are  horribly 
run  down,  and  even  then  it  can  be  developed 
within  a  very  short  time. 

By  this  method  I  am  enabling  people  to 
absolutely  overcome  functional  weaknesses 
and  disorders  without  resorting  to  tortuous 
exercise,  drugs,  repulsive  diets,  and  in  addition 
build  for  themselves  a  degree  of  energy  that 
will  be  the  determining  factor  in  their  success 
in  life. 

I    tell    all  about   this    dis- 
covery in  mj-  book, ''Building 
Energy."    I  have  agreed  to 
send  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
will  write  me.  enclosing  -25c. 
for  the  book  in  stamps   or 
coin. 
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:iE   OHIO 
^.LECTRIC 

is  built  with  but  one  goal  in 
\ie\v— perfection.  It  is  intended 
solely  for  those  who  will  haxe  nothin^i  else.  Its  appeal  is 
not  to  individuals  who  can,  or  must,  be  satisfied  with  less 


Perfection  is  not  a  matter  of  dolhirs- 
and-cents  nieasuremcnt.  As  well  niit;lit 
Ra|)iiacl  have  tried  to  save  a  tube  of 
pigment  in  painting  the  Madonna;  or 
Michael  Angelo  a  feu  hours'  labor  in 
carving  a  masterpiece. 


Therefore,  time  or  skill  or  money  have 
not  been  spared  in  producing  the  Ohio 
Electric.  And  its  price  is  in  fair  ac- 
cordance with  the  marvelous  artistic 
achievement  it  embodies.  Literature 
on  request. 


THE  OHIO  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY,  1527  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  O. 
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GERMANY'S  BALKAN  THRUST 


IN  THE  PATH  OF  THE  CRUSADERS,  but  l)earing  aid, 
not  defiance,  to  the  Crescent,  some  four  hundred  thousand 
descendants  of  the  followers  of  Barbarossa  cross  the  Danube 
under  the  leadership  of  Field-Marshal  von  Maekensen,  and  the 
Great  War  "takes  on  a  new  lease  of  life."  Indeed,  so  it  seems 
to  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  it  has  now  "entered  upon  a 
phase  as  distinct  as  that  which  began  with  the  retreat  of  the 
Ciermans  from  the  Marne  or  the  sweeping  of  the  Russians  out  of 
]*oland.  Until  the  tremendous  issues  now  converging  in  the 
Balkans  are  settled,  and  one  side  or  the  other  reaches  the  goal  of 
Constantinople,  the  campaigns  in  France  and  Russia  must  be 
of  minor  significance."  Is  the  new  thrust  an  exhibition  of 
Germany's  ine.xhaustible  strength,  or  a  "forlorn  hope"  to  relieve 
a  desperate  need  at  Constantinople?  The  proud  belief  of  a 
Berlin  editor  that  "this  is  the  beginning  of  the  final  triumph  of 
German  arms  over  the  world  "  is  not  shared  by  many  represen- 
tatives of  Allied  or  neutral  opinion.  Yet  the  Philadelphia 
editor  just  quoted  is  by  no  means  the  only  American  observer 
to  be  convinced  that  "Germany's  Balkan  drive  is  a  mani- 
festation of  astounding  power  and  that  it  presents  a  situation 
more  ominous  for  her  opponents  than  any  other  since  her  sweep 
through  Belgium  toward  Paris."  Thus,  "somewhere  in  Servia," 
Europe  meets  Europe  and  fights  for  the  road  to  Asia.  What 
more,  asks  the  New  York  Times,  "would  Allah  have?" 

Germany's  objective,  thinks  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Jlernhl,  "is  to  rai.se  the  siege  of  Constantinople  because  there  is 
no  'failure  at  Gallipoli'  in  sight,  and  if  she  does  not  quickly  do  so 
she  will  be  too  late."  But  while  the  necessity  of  bringing  help 
to  the  Turks  in  the  shape  of  men,  munitions,  supplies,  and  moral 
support  is  evident  enough  to  most  press-writers,  many  of  them 
incline  to  believe  that  Germany's  ultimate  goal  lies  far  beyond 
the  Bosporus.  A  London  war-expert  wi'ites  to  The  Herald  to 
point  out  that — 

"The  Austro-German  thrust  into  the  Balkans  is  not  so  much 
the  outgrowth  of  military  neces.sity  as  it  is  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  dream  of  world-power  and,  in  the  last 
analy.sis,  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  fight  with  Britain  for  dominion 
over  the  vast  reaches  of  fabulously  fertile  and  potentially  wealthy 
country  that  stretches  from  the  Dardanelles  to  India." 

That,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "plainly  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Teuton  invasion  of  Servia,  beyond  the  mere 
subjugation  of  that  little  nation,  beyond  the  necessity  of  bringing 
aid  to  the  hard-prest  Turks."     And  it  continues: 


"We  need  not  enter  into  exact  figures,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  latest  developments  have  thrown  half  a  million  men  into 
the  scales  against  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans.  That  numlier  is  far 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  Turkish  Army  the  Allies  have  had  to 
deal  with,  and  thus  it  means  the  release  of  the  Turkish  Army  for 
a  renewed  offensive  against  the  Suez  Canal  and  in  the  \alley  of 
the  Euphrates.  Even  while  the  issue  is  being  fought  out  in 
the  Balkans,  the  British  Government  is  compelled  to  turn  its 
mind  to  the  defense  of  the  Empire  elsewhere.  And  if  the 
Balkan  fighting  should  end  in  an  Allied  defeat,  the  prol>leni 
becomes  formidable.  What  German  leadership  has  done  for 
the  Austrian  armies  and  for  the  Turks  in  Europe,  it  will  attempt 
to  do  for  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor.  The  conditions  are  mucli 
more  difficult,  to  be  sure.  Even  German  leadership  will  find 
it  a  task  to  cope  with  the  enormous  difficulties  of  a  march 
through  the  Sinai  desert.  The  prospects  for  success  are  not 
of  the  brightest.     But  the  menace  to  Great  Britain  is  there. 

"Nevertheless  it  is  much  too  early  to  speak  of  an  Allied 
defeat.  Precisely  because  the  Balkans  bar  the  way  to  Egyjjt 
and  India  we  may  expect  Great  Britain  to  rally  with  all  her 
powers  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  The  'rush'  from  the 
Danube  to  Constantinople  may  not  be  a  rush  after  aU.  The 
power  of  the  defensive  in  present-day  trench-warfare  is  formid- 
able, and  the  Servian  Army  may,  by  digging  in,  prolong  the 
Teuton  advance  until  the  Allied  inferiority  in  numbers  is 
redrest.  It  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  far  from  the  Danube 
to  Constantinople  as  from  the  Karpathians  to  the  farthest,  east 
attained  liy  the  Teuton  armies  in  Russia,  and  the  advance 
into  Russia  has  lasted  nearly  five  and  a  half  months.  Nor  will 
the  Teuton-Balkan  forces  available  against  the  Allies  l)e  so  nu- 
merically superior  to  the  Servians,  the  British,  and  the  French 
as  the  Austro-Germans  have  been  to  the  Russians.  As  regards 
general  efficiency,  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans  stand  higher  than 
the  Russian  armies.  In  other  words,  the  task  which  confronts  the 
Allies  is  a  difficult  one;  the  situation,  as  contrasted  with  the 
high  hopes  of  only  a  few  months  ago,  is  dark;  but  we  must  wait 
for  events  to  pronounce  the  verdict." 

These  developments,  as  The  Evening  Post  sees  it,  "demand  a 
supreme  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  two  leading  actors  in  the 
sanguinary  drama — Germany  and  Great  Britain."  Here  is 
their  program: 

"The  special  historic  genius  of  both  will  be  brought  into 
play.  Great  Britain  must  call  more  than  ever  on  her  resources 
as  the  great  sea-Power.  She  must  guard  the  Mediterranean  as 
closely  as  she  has  guarded  the  North  Sea.  She  must  ferr\- 
armies  into  the  Balkans  as  she  has  ferried  them  across  the 
Channel.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  must  demonstrate  that 
her  genius  for  laud  warfare  is  capable  of  indefinite  applica- 
tion. She  must  show  that  her  victorious  campaigns,  won  through 
minute  i)reparation  and  the  perfect  adjustment  of  her  military 
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sCLNL    OK  THE    NEW    BALKAN    CAMPAIGN. 

In  the  opening  days  of  October,  Austro-Gemian  forces,  400.000  strong,  moved  south  across  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  east  across  the 
Drln.i.  Belgrade'  and  Scmindria  fill,  despite  flerc;-  Servian  resistance.  The  Teuton  armie-s  moved  slowly  up  the  Morava  valley,  pushing  the 
.Servians  before  them.  An  Anglo-French  army  had  earlier  landed  at  Saloniki.  and  was  moving  north  to  defend  the  Xish-Saloniki  railroad.  Ser- 
vla's  only  outlet  to  the  south,  which  was  endangered  by  Bulgarian  threats  from  the  east.  The  first  Servo-Bulgarian  clash  was  reported  at  Knia- 
shevatz.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  primary  CJennan  aim  is  to  a)ntrol  the  railroad  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople  via  Nish,  Sofia,  and  Adri- 
anople.  The  first  move  was  the  alliance  with  Bulgaria,  the  second  the  attempted  conquest  of  Servia.  Varna  and  Burg.a.s  may  bo  chosen  as 
landlng-plaa-s  for  a  Rassian  expeditionary  force.  The  shaded  territory  near  Adrianople  was  ceded  by  Turkey  to  give  Bulgaria  control  of  the 
railroad  to  her  .Egean  port.  Dedeaghateh.      An  exa'llcnt  map  covering  all  Southeastern  Europe  appeared  in  our  issue  for  July  31. 


imieliiiK",  ean  he  eontinind  twice  as  far  from  Berlin  as  hor  present 
front  in  Russia,  in  a  niountain  eonntry,  i)oorly  provided  witli 
railroads,  ill-adapted  to  the  niceties  of  strategic  mechanism. 
It  is  a  test  of  giants." 

The  Bulgarian  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria  and  tlin 
concerted  attack  (jn  Servia  are  expected  to  have  a  profoundly 
depressing  effect  on  Ru.ssia,  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  As 
a  "distraction,"  as  "a  piece  of  sheer,  imaginative  audacity," 
it  would  have  its  value  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  this 
pro-Allies  editor  admits;  "but  how  this  Balkan  campaign,  witli 
what  success  it  may  achieve,  can  greatly,  if  at  all,  change  the 
former  predilection  of  events  in  F^urope  is  something  very  hard 
to  j)rove."  This  Cierman  dream  of  Eastern  Empire  is  truly  '"a 
wonderful  conception,"  hut,  says  the  Ma^-tm   Telegraph: 

"It  appears  that  the  great  coalition  has  been  matle  too  late. 
If  Bulgaria  had  come  in  when  Turkey  did,  or  if  both  of  them  had 
struck  the  moment  (lermany  started  against  the  forts  of  Liege, 
the  war  would  have  been  over,  in  all  ])roiiai)ility — then  the  iiour 
of  destiny  for  the  Hou.s«>  of  Hohenzollern  might  have  strur-k." 

A  campaign  for  the  empire  of  the  Near  East  may  be  on  the 
canls,  but  the  Sijringfield  Republican  observes  that — 

"The  (lermans  might  i)refer  for  the  present  to  stick  to  the 
immediate  purpose  of  linking  up  Berlin  and  C'onstantinoi)le. 
Simply  in  an  exchange  of  commodities,  arms,  nmniunitioii,  and 
steel  for  Turkey,  and  copper  and  other  raw  materials  for  C.er- 
many,  there  would  be  a  great  reenforcement  on  both  sides,  ami 
the  Teutons  can  ill  spare  just  now  an  army  of  adventure  for  the 
carving  out  of  empire.  Empire  is  to  be  won  or  lost  on  the  main 
battle-field.s,  and  the.se  are  still  in  France  and  in  Russia.     On 


neither  side  has  it  been  possible  to  force  a  decision,  and  to 
withdraw  an  army  for  use  in  another  field  would  make  such  a 
definite  decision  still  more  difficult  unless  the  Allies  also  should 
be  compelled  to  withdraw  men  for  a  new  campaign  in  the  south- 
east. German  strategists  do  not  think  highly  of  Britain's 
diversion  of  energy  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  as  in  Meso- 
potamia, which  can  not  be  held  unless  the  war  is  won,  and  are 
not  likely  to  fall  into  the  same  error." 

Turning  from  such  conjectures  and  predictions  to  consider  the 
initial  moves  in  the  new  turn  the  war  has  taken,  we  note  that 
the  first  official  and  formal  announcement  of  Bulgarian  partici- 
pation in  the  war  was  the  declaration  of  October  6,  rejecting 
Russia's  demand  that  German  officers  be  dismissed  from  Bulgaria. 
This  was  followed,  according  to  the  dispatches  from  the  various 
European  news-centers,  by  a  Bulgarian  ultimatum  to  Servia, 
and  the  ruptiu-e  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Bulgaria  and 
the  Entente  Powers.  An  Austro-German  army  of  400.000, 
which  had  been  collected  near  the  Servian  frontier,  crossed  the 
Danube,  Save,  and  Drina  on  the  6th.  Belgrade  fell  on  the 
9th,  and  Semendria  a  day  or  two  later.  There  were  reports  of 
Servo-Bidgarian  clashes  along  the  boundary,  attacks  of  Russian 
war-ships  on  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  ports,  and  activity  of 
Bulgarian  airmen  over  Servian  cities.  In  Greece,  Premier 
Venizelos,  favoring  open  action  with  the  Allies,  clashed  with  the 
King,  and  resigned  office,  despite  his  majority  in  the  Greek 
Parliament.  The  Greek  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
debarkation  of  French,  then  British,  troops  at  Saloniki.  for 
the   purpo.se  of  aiding  Servia.     The  landing  of  armed   forces 
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on  neutral  Greek  soil  was  met  by  a  purely  formal  protest  Iroiii 
the  Greek  Government,  but  by  no  other  resistance.  German 
officials  in  Berlin  and  German  sympathizers  in  this  country 
insist  on  placing  the  incident  on  a  par  with  the  German  invasion 
of  Belgium,  an  assertion  emphati(!ally  negatived  in  the  Alhed 
capitals  and  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  in  sympathy  xnth  the 
Entente.  Nor  are  these  Anglo-French  forces  the  only  aid 
I)roinised  the  Servians.  Doubters  in  the  French  Senate  were 
assured  by  Premier  Viviani  tliat  "the  Allies  can  count  on  Italian 
cooperation  in  the  Balkans,"  and  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons Sir  Edward  Grey  asserted  that  "the  cooperation  of  Kus- 
sian  troops  is  promised  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  available." 

The  most  obvious  fact  in  all  the  Balkan  negotiations,  as 
noted  by  many  American  editors  and  admitted  l)y  the  grcnxl 
London  dailies  and  public  men  of  high  j-eputation  in  London 
and  Paris,  is  that  the  Allies,  to  use  the  Pliiladelphia  Noiih 
Americari'ii  phrase,  have  "  suffered  a  crushing  diplomatic  defeat, 
or  series  of  defeats."  This  defeat,  adds  The  North  American, 
is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that — 

"Germany  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  offer  to  the 
luickstering  Governments  territorial  compensations  to  be  taken 
from  her  enemies,  while  the  AUies  had  to  rely  upon  concessions 
obtained  from  theii-  friends.  But  CJermany  successfully  in- 
duced her  ally,  Turkey,  to  siu-render  territory  to  Bulgaria,  while 
the  Allies  failed  in  a  like  enterprise.  (Jerman  diplomacy,  which 
lias  been  a  ceaseless  irritant  to  nations  like  the  United  States, 
lias  found  a  fertile  field  in  the  Balkans  and  has  cultivated  it  with 
surpassing  skill  and  pertinacity." 

But  diplomacy,  like  Providence,  is  apt  to  side  with  the  strong- 
est battalions.  In  the  first  place,  "the  situation  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  German  victory  over  Russia,"  as  the  Boston  Transcript 
sees  it,  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  remarks  that  "since  Russia 
was  beaten  to  a  standstill  by  Japan  and  has  seen  her  armies 
driven  back  before  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  the  White 
Czar  no  longer  fills  the  imagination  of  the  sheepskin-clad  Bul- 
garian and  the  Greek  among  his  islands  as  once  he  did."     In  the 


or  semiofficial  statements  from  the  capitals  of  tlic  nations 
chiefly  concerned.  The  Bulgarian  Government  thus  states  its 
case  in  a  public  manifesto: 

"Bulgaria  must  fight  with  the  victors'  side.     The  Germans 
and    .Vustro-Hungarians   are    victorious   on   all   fronts.     Russia 


LoiiyrifliU'd.  1910.  I'V  S    S    M.'Clure.  New  York. 

INTO  THE  VALLEY. 

— BrinkerliofE  in  the  New  York  Etening  Mail. 

second  place,  to  quote  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  AUies 
blundered  into  the  Dardanelles,  and  have  been  held  in  that 
trap  for  seven  months.  The  coup  was  meant  to  impress  the 
Balkan  States:  it  has  done  so,  but  not  quite  in  the  way  intended. 
While  futile  feats  of  heroism  have  been  done  at  great  cost  of 
life,  the  Germans  have  run  off  with  the  Balkan  prize." 

These  observations  may  easily  be  substantiated  by  official 


THE  GOOSE-STEP. 

— Cesare  in  the  N(^w  York  Sun. 

will  soon  have  collapsed  entirely;  then  will  come  the  turn  ol 
France,  Italy,  and  Servia.  Bulgaria  Avould  commit  suicide  if 
she  did  not  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  which  offers 
the  only  possibility  of  realizing  her  desire  for  the  union  of  all 
Bulgarian  peoples." 

Greece,  neutral  but  armed,  and  apparentlj'  friendly  to  the 
Allies,  has  two  voices,  that  of  the  King  and  that  of  her  great 
statesman,  Venizelos,'  now  out  of  office.  The  latter  expects 
the  Allies  to  win,  and  says: 

"If  Germany  was  not  able  to  van  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  when  she  found  her  opponents  imprepared,  we  must 
face  the  logic  of  the  conclusion  that  victory  is  more  than  doubtful 
now,  when  her  opponents  have  at  their  command  much  master 
resources  in  men  and  treasure  to  draw  upon  and  ha\  c  command 
of  the  seas.  Indeed,  as  time  goes  on,  and  if  they  can  gain 
more  time,  reason  points  to  the  conclusion  that  England  and 
lier  aUies  must  win." 

But  King  Constantine  is  not  so  sm-e.  Greece,  he  says,  "is 
merely  loosening  her  sword  in  its  scabbard,"  and  he  deems 
it  his  dutj-  "at  all  hazards"  to  preserve  his  country  "from 
the  danger  of  destruction  through  becoming  involved  in  the 
general  Eiu-opean  conflict." 

Much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Roumania,  we  are  re- 
minded. Take  Joneseu,  a  former  Cabinet  Minister,  has  af- 
firmed the  "absolute  certainty"  of  German  defeat,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  Milan  dispatch,  intends  to  use  all  liis  strength  "to 
induce  Roumania  to  throw  her  sword  into  the  balance."  But 
Premici'  Bratiano  very  carefully  answers  that  the  time  has  not 
come  for  his  country  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Whatever  may 
be  the  real  preferences  of  the  man  who  directs  the  policy  of 
Roumania,  it  seems  certain  to  the  New  York  Jnurnal  of  Com- 
merce, "that  military  events  in  the  Karpathians  have  had  most 
to  do  with  shaping  that  policy." 

So  prominent  an  Austro-Hungarian  statesman  as  Count  Julius 
..Vndras.sy  declares  in  a  press  interview  that  the  Teutonic  diplo- 
matic \ictory  was  due  to  "om*  military  ^nctories  over  Russia." 
He  expects  the  Central  Powers  to  open  "through  communiea^ 
tion  from  Ostend  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  perhaps  Egypt." 

On  the  other  hand   while  members  of  the  British  and  French 
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Governments  admit    that   the   Balkan   situation   is  grave   and 
critical,  Lord  Crewe  declared  in  the  British  Housf  of  Lords: 

"This  attack  on  Servia  will  only  make  sterner  and  fiercer  the 
determination  of  the  Allies  to  carry  the  war  through  to  a  def- 
inite victory  at  whatever  cost.  Nothing  has  occurred  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  weaken  that  resolution,  and  we  Anil 
maintain  it." 

THE   END   OF   WATCHFUL  WAITING 

OT'R  LONG  POLICY  of  watchful  waiting  in  Mexico 
terminates  in  our  recognition  of  Carranza's  Government, 
observes  the  New  York.  G/o6e  (Ind.),  which  adds  that  at 
best  this  is  "a  doubtful  solution  of  a  perplexing  problem."  This 
opinion  and  others  that  chime  with  it  are  occasioned  by  the 
communication  from  the  State  Department  to  the  press  that 
the  Pan-American  conferees,  "after  careful  consideration  of  the 


Afl.r  a  Tliap  ui  lli.-  N.  w  Vi.rk      World 

carranza'8  argument  for  recognition. 

facts,  have  found  that  the  Carranzista  party  is  (he  only  party 
possessing  the  essentials  for  recognition  as  the  de-facto  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  they  have  so  reported  to  their  Govern- 
ments." While  tliis  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  recommenda- 
tion that  Carranza  be  recognized,  we  learn  from  \Vasliingtou 
dispatches  that  it  is  considered  "tantamount  to  recognition." 
Ijooking  to  the  result  of  the  Pan-American  concert  to  bring  law 
and  order  into  Mexico,  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  finds 
that  the  Administration's  present  course  is  in  direct  violation  of 
tlie  plan  originally  formed  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  his 
Latin-American  conferees.  That  plan,  it  is  recalled,  wjis  to  have 
all  the  Mexican  leaders  convene  to  agree  upon  a  program  of 
l)a<'ification.  Now  the  one  faction-leader  who  rejected  the  in- 
vitation is  to  have  recognition  and  the  others  are  ignored.  The 
seeming  inconsistency  needs  no  excuse  if  the  action  is  justifiable, 
The  Times  observes,  for  "it  is  better  to  be  incon.sistent 
than  wTong,"  tlio  "it  is  possible,  however,  to  be  both."  Nrvcr- 
theless  tliis  journal  feels  that  when  the  reasons  for  this  actiim 
are  made  known  they  will  be  found  sufficient,  yet  "unless  they 
are,  if  the  statements  of  Carranza's  opponents  are  to  be  heeded, 
the  situation  in  Mexico  will  not  be  improved,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary." .\ccording  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  Carranza  is  that  it  is  to  be  extended  "without  any  condi- 
tions accepted  by  the  First  Chief  save  those  which  he  has  all 
along  admitted  his  willingness  to  agree  to." 

The  South- American  Governments  which  recognize  Carranza 
are  Brazil,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Itepublic,  Bolivia.  Guatemala, 
and  Uruguay,  and  it  appears  from  inquiries  that  "all  of  the  other 
fifteen  Latin-American  republics  are  prepared  to  extend  rec- 
ognition to  Carranza."  No  information  as  to  Carranza's 
acceptability  to  any  ?^uropean  Power  has  been  sought,  we  are 


told,  and  "the  settlement  of  the  Mexican  problem,  through  the 
present  effort,  is  of  an  exclusively  American  character."  The 
assurances  made  by  General  Carranza  before  recognition  was  ac- 
corded are  outlined  by  the  Herald  correspondent  as  follows: 

"Regarding  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  religious  workers, 
Carranza  made  only  the  following  promise: 

"Religious  workers  who  have  not  been  and  Avho  A\-ill  not  be 
active  in  politics  in  Mexico  are  free  to  return  and  will  receive 
protection  of  their  lives  and  property.  They  will  enjoy  freedom 
to  continue  their  religious  work  so  long  as  their  actiAdties  do  not 
extend  into  the  political  field. 

"It  is  understood  that  further  negotiations  with  General 
Carranza  are  to  be  held  concerning  amnesty  to  be  granted  to 
political  offenders.     Thus  far  his  promise  amounts  onlj^  to  this: 

"Amnesty  Avill  be  accorded  to  aU  political  offenders  save  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  against  the  Carranza  Government." 

This  correspondent  relates  also  that  the  question  of  foreign 
claims  against  IMexieo  was  not  considered  because  a  recognized 
Government  there  assumes  the  obligations  of  former  Governments 
and  pays  all  foreign  claims  under  the  rules  of  international  law. 
Then  coming  to  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
enemies  of  Carranza,  we  are  told  that  "the  act  of  recognition,  it 
is  explained,  will  bring  such  an  embargo  as  a  logical  corollary." 
The  New  York  »Su7i  (Ind.)  is  severe  in  its  strictures  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's action  in  Mexico,  and  says  that  President  Wilson's 
purpose  in  recognizing  Carranza  is  not  to  be  looked  for  within 
the  boundaries  of  that  Republic,  and  adds: 

"The  latest  Mexican  adventure  of  President  Wilson  might 
be  cited  as  a  contradiction  of  much  that  has  heretofore  received 
his  approval.  It  is.  But  in  the  inconsistencies  and  mutually 
destructive  elements  that  compose  the  President's  Mexican 
'jiolicy.'  why  single  out  one  for  special  honor?  The  bargain 
.  .  .  was  struck  to  meet  the  extremities  of  domestic  politics,  to 
facilitate  escape  from  an  embarrassing  inquisition,  and  if  it 
reduces  Congress  to  silence  the  object  of  ISIr.  Wilson  will  be 
achieved." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  Carranza 
will  be  acceptable  "provided  due  arrangements  are  made  to 
watch  him  every  minute  and  see  that  he  carries  out  his  promises 
instead  of  his  vengeances  and  greed";  while  the  New  Orleans 
Item  (Ind.)  describes  the  recognition  as  quasi-intervention,  just 
as  the  refusal  to  recognize  Huerta  was  quasi-intervention.  It  is 
only  a  half-measure,  this  journal  adds,  but  it  is  logical  and 
"may  by  some  remote  happy  chance  produce  for  a  few  months 
the  appearance  of  pacification."  ^liile  the  European  War  lasts, 
remarks  the  Louisville  Times  (Dem.),  it  is  much  better  to  have 
Carranza  to  blame  for  conditions  in  Mexico  than  that  we  should 
shoulder  this  responsibility  oiu"selves.  The  change  Tvill  not  help 
Mexico,  but  it  does  get  us  out  of  "a  bad  fix";  and  The  Times 
goes  on  to  say  that  "sooner  or  later,  when  the  war  in  Europe  is 
over,  the  United  States  will  have  to  make  Mexico  behave  or 
stand  by  while  the  European  nations  take  over  the  job."  Altho 
Carranza  has  been  far  from  satisfactory  in  his  dealings  with  the 
United  States,  observes  the  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.),  "everything 
indicates  that  he  is  the  most  available  man  that  could  be  chosen." 
First  of  his  qualifications,  according  to  this  journal,  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  stronger  side,  and  the  second  that 
he  is  by  education  better  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
I*residency  than  "  the  iUiterate  Villa."  Yet  neither  of  them  is  an 
ideal  selection.  The  Herald  adds,  and  Washington  apparently  be- 
tween two  bad  choices  is  simply  taking  the  man  who  seems  to 
have  a  better  chance  to  suppress  his  rival  and  restore  order  in 
Mexico.  Hopeful  also  is  the  tone  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  which,  after  five  j-ears  of  turmoil,  sees  "brighter 
days"  on  the  way  for  ;Mexico,  and  altho  disclaiming  any  pre- 
tense of  speaking  with  certainty  of  the  future,  says  that  "the 
signs  point  clearly  to  the  termination  of  a  painful  period  of 
transition,  the  establishment  in  Mexico  not  merely  of  order,  but 
of  a  new  order." 
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AN  EMBAHRAS8ING  POSSIBILITY — WHEN  PEACE  COMES. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Rejiriutcd  by  permission  of  tlic  Nfw  York  "  Kveriing  Journal.'* 
FEEDING  THE  MONSTER. 

— Coflfman  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


ON    LENDING   MONEY    IN    WAR-TIME. 


CHICAGO   BRINGS  A  DEAD   LAW   TO   LIFE 

CHICAGO'S  FIRST  DRY  SUNDAY  "within  the  mem- 
ory of  practically  all  its  people"  is  considered  in  some 
quarters  as  another  straw  showing  the  wand  that  blows 
toward  prohibition,  while  in  others  we  read  that  it  is  "a  phe- 
nomenon attracting  nation-wide  interest,  not  to  say  amaze- 
ment." Since  1845  the  Sunday-closing  law  has  been  on  the 
statute-books  of  Illinois,  recalls  the  Chicago  Herald,  and  "for 
at  least  forty  years  Chicago  mayors  either  have  been  openly 
hostile  to  Sunday-closing  or  have  managed  to  evade  the  issue 
more  or  less  gracefully."  Now  comes  Mayor  Thompson  and 
instructs  the  police  to  enforce  the  law;  and,  as  The  Herald 
remarks,  "the  liquor  trade  obeyed  the  mandate  with  practical 
and  commendable  unanimity."  What  is  more,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  many  who  are  neither  prohibitionists  nor  in- 
terested in  the  liquor  trade,  the  general  effects  of  the  "dry" 
Sunday  were  pleasing.  These  impressions  are  supported  by  the 
police  records;  and  the  reports  of  police  captains  in  all  parts 
of  the  city  may  be  summed  up  in  the  line:  "Quietest  day  in 
years;  almost  no  drunkenness  and  disorder."  Chxu"eh  atten- 
dance increased,  theaters  and  moving-picture  shows  were  filled 
to  capacity.  The  Herald  informs  us,  while  about  20,000  liquor- 
trade  employees  had  a  day  of  rest.  Altho  the  sudden  order  of 
one  mayor  does  not  mean  that  Chicago  will  never  again  have 
open  saloons  on  Sunday,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican, "we  see  in  the  incident,  nevertheless,  striking  evidence 
that  the  wave  of  eountry-wdde  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  has 
not  yet  reached  its  height."  Yet  even  if  Chicago's  experiment 
in  decency  should  prove  brief,  this  journal  adds,  its  effect  will 
not  be  lost,  for  "every  intelligent  observer  knows  that  the 
saloon  is  doomed  and  that  the  sentiment  which  demands  its 
extinction  will  not  long  tolerate  its  most  lawless  manifestation." 
Another  organ  strong  in  its  support  of  Mayor  Thompson's 
innovation  is  the  Chicago  Journal,  which  says  that  the  man 
who  can  not  get  along  without  liquor  one  day  in  seven  is  no 
longer  a  self-controlled  and  responsible  citizen,  but  "a  hopeless 
slave  to  drink."  Such  a  man  may  never  be  drunk,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  adds  The  Journal,  but  he  is  never  free  from 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  "men  constantly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  stimulants  are  not  fit  persons  to  decide  municipal  poli- 
cies." On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Herald,  quoted  above 
on  the  effects  of  the  first  "dry"  Sunday,  makes  note  of  the 
suggestion  that  Governor  Dunne  call  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  obser^•es  that  this 
may  bo  a  good  thing  and  the  citizens  of  Chicago  "should   have 


a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  what  action  they  desire  the 
legislature  to  take,  should  a  special  session  be  called."  We 
read,  then: 

"The  foes  of  liquor  in  Chicago  for  the  last  year  have  been 
planning  a  campaign  to  make  Chicago  'dry.'  The  Mayor's 
bomb — for  it  is  that,  nothing  more  or  less — has  brought  the 
fight  to  a  focus  and  has  involved  the  whole  State,  for  it  is  a 
State  law  which  is  in  issue,  in  the  tangle.  The  law  is  on  the 
statute-books.  If  it  is  a  blue  law,  an  archaic  survival  of  the 
legislature's  horizon  of  seventy  years  ago  in  conflict  wdth  pres- 
ent public  opinion,  it  should  be  repealed.  If,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  citizenry  of  the  day,  it  is  a  wise  enactment,  it  should  be 
enforced." 

So,  too,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record,  which  says  that  "if 
public  sentiment  is  against  the  closing,  the  present  movement 
is  doomed  to  failure";  and  the  Rochester  Herald  considers  it 
problematical  whether  a  majority  of  Chicago's  voters  would 
favor  closing  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  There  is  a  large  German 
population  in  the  city,  this  journal  reminds  us,  "which  demands 
its  beer  on  Sunday  the  same  as  on  every  other  day  of  the  week, 
and  if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  getting 
their  Sunday  beer  we  have  never  heard  of  it."  What  the  up- 
shot of  Mayor  Thompson's  order  wiU  be,  The  Herald  goes  on  to 
say,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  any  event  "there  are  few  who 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  Chicago  '  dry '  for  any  length  of 
time."  In  the  view  of  the  Newark  Star  such  movements 
never  amount  to  more  than  a  spasm  in  American  communities 
of  the  first  rank,  and  it  adds  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  moral- 
ize on  the  effect  of  a  "dry"  Chicago  when  we  see  whether  it 
lasts  more  than  another  Sunday  or  two.  As  to  the  political 
element  in  the  Chicago  situation,  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
reminds  us  that  while  the  city  was  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  its  first  "dry"  Sunday  the  United  Societies  for  Local  Self- 
Government  came  forward  wth  a  statement  signed  by  the 
Mayoi  before  election  in  which  "he  solemnly  declared  that  he 
was  opposed  to  a  closed  Sunday,  and  that  he  believed  the  State 
Sunday  laws  obsolete."  Consequentlj'^  the  .United  Societies 
are  now  calling  the  mayor  a  "double-dealer"  and  "pledge- 
repudiator,"  and,  says  The  Republic,  "they  may  be  right  about 
it,  tho  the  wording  of  the  pledge  is  slightly  ambiguous."  Whether 
they  are  right  or  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  journal,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Maj'or  went  a  long  way  to  get  the  wet  vote.  Perhaps 
he  felt  he  could  not  win  unless  he  did  sign,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  many  another  candidate,  and  this  journal  adds  that  "there 
is  small  wonder  that  a  cry  went  up  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
last  winter  for  a  law  which  would  penalize  the  solicitation  of 
pledges  from  candidates." 
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COLORADO'S    "REPUBLIC   OF   LABOR" 

ALL  TIIK  ROCKEFELLERS  seem  to  be  "veering 
/-\  toward  the  idea  of  industrial  democracy,"  observes 
-^  ^  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in  noticing  young  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  plan  for  a  workers'  organization  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  His  aim,  as  quoted  from  liim  in  our 
issue  of  the  9th,  is  to  "devise  something  absolutely  demo- 
cratic— something  that  will  take  in  all  workmen,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  union  or  not."  On  tliis  point  The  Ledger  says 
it  is  "obvious  that  hearty  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the  miners 
would  mean  the  slow  death  of  the  union";  and  it  adds  that 
"ind»'<'d.   the  plan    seems    to  have  been   drawn   partly   ^\^th   a 


"OUEfsS  XUt   llKl)    In   a    l.nil.K  ILVKU.    PAL!" 

— Krom  the;  Alli'iitown  (P;i.)  Labor  IhrnUl. 

view  toward  destroying  the  cohesiveness  of  the  miners."  As 
this  journal  analyzes  tli(<  project,  if  the  plan  be  accepted  no 
miner  would  represent  more  tium  l.jO  others,  the  miners  would 
lie  (hvided  into  five  separate  districts,  and  even  when  the 
representatives  met  "they  would  not  deal  directly  \\\\\\  the 
conii)any,"  but  with  an  equal  number  of  the  company's  ropre- 
s<'nlatives.  Tlien  all  would  delegate  their  authority  to  commit- 
tees. Such  an  arrangement  impels  The  Ledger  to  describe  Mr. 
lioekefeller's  i)lan  as  "hyperrepresentative,"  and  leaxnng  so 
many  <-hances  for  the  desires  of  the  miners  to  get  lost  in  the 
stiunie  that  "proltably  they  will  jirefer  to  fight  on  for  reeog- 
nition  of  tiieir  union,  tiu-ougii  which  they  can  deal  directly  with 
the  employers."  For  all  that,  the  concessions  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller makes  strike  this  journal  as  amazing  "in  view  of  the 
attitude  shown  by  the  Standard  Oil  Conqmny  as  recently  as 
tin-  Hayonne  strike."  The  i)lan  involves  inq)roved  social  life 
and  living  conditions  for  the  miners  and  tlu-ir  families,  and 
foresluulows  the  likelihood  that  on  most  questions  coming  up 
the  miners  will  have  "equal  representation  on  the  commit- 
tees." So  The  Lrdijir  concludes  that  if  the  i)lan  in  sum  means 
that  "the  Rockefellers  recognize  that  enqiloyers  are  not  wise 
enough  or  generous  enough  to  govern  huge  masses  of  employees 
with  unUmited  power,  .  .  .  then  the  women  and  children  of 
Ludlow  had  very  fruitful  deaths."  Altho  leaders  of  orgaiii/.cil 
labor  look  with  more  or  less  contempt  on  the  R(M*kefeller  pr(»- 
posal,  as  the  ]>ress  inform  us,  nevertheless  it  has  been  approve<l 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  mine  ofticers  and  deleg.ates  of  the  miners 
employed  by  the  companies.  Returns  of  the  referendum  vote 
of  the  workers  show  that  the  jilan  has  been  adopted  by  a  vote 

of  2.2."):)    to    J.S;5.       Tile   attilU<le   ul'    the   rilited    Mine    Work.Ts   of 


America  toward  the  Rockefeller  plan  is  made  plain,  in  a  statement 
issued  bj'  one  of  their  committees  and  sent  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  one  of  its  Den\er  con'espondents.  The  statement 
reads  in  part: 

"The  proclamation  fails  to  provide  for  meetings  or  conven- 
tions of  the  miners,  except  locally,  and  by  so  doing  insures 
company  domination  of  its  workings.  All  meetings,  except 
local  mine-meetings,  are  to  be  joint  meetings,  where  the  com- 
pany will  have  equal  representation,  thus  eUmiuating  the  danger 
of  tiie  collective  action  that  might  result  if  the  men  from  several 
mines  met  togetlier  free  from  company  influence." 

The  committee  also  comment  oa  the  fact  that  many  bene- 
ficial concessions  are  now  granted  that  were  contended  for  two 
years  ago,  and  express  the  belief  that,  if  sincerely  carried  out. 
the  plan  wiU  no  doubt  eradicate  some  of  the  lesser  evils  of  long 
standing.     They  claim  then  that — 

"The  e\'ils  that  are  fundamental  will  be  eradicated  when  the 
men  are  represented  by  a  labor-organization  powerfid  enough 
to  compel  recognition  of  the  industrial,  political,  and  civic  rights 
of  its  meml)ers,  and  capable  of  writing  these  principles  into  the 
joint  agreement  along  with  the  rights  claimed  l>y  the  employer. 
To  grown  men  of  independent  thought  the  'plan'  can  not  be 
other  than  repugnant."  • 

We  read  in  another  Denver  dispatch  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John 
R.  Lawson,  member  of  the  International  Board  of  United  Mine 
Workers,  who  is  out  on  .$35,000  bail  for  complicity  in  fatal  lalior- 
disturbances  while  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  decides  on  his  application 
for  a  new  trial.  "The  plan  is  not  practical,"  .says  Mr.  Lawson, 
"and  will  not  prove  the  factor  to  promote  industrial  peace  in 
Colorado,  because  it  does  not  contain  the  essentials  of  colle(^tiv(> 
bargaining,  but  rather  attempts  to  substitute  imternalism  for 
democracy  and  philantliropy  for  justice.  The  coal-miners  of 
Colorado  are  not  seeking  charity;  they  want  justice."  Another 
labor-verdict  on  Mr.  Rockefeller's  plan  is  to  be  found  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  wliich  quotes  Samuel 
(lonqxTs,  I^-esident  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as 
saving  that  "Organizer  Rockefeller"  should  not  stop  at  Colorado, 
but  should  "carry  his  benevolent  and  i^ractical  purposes  into 
fuU  execution"  in  all  his  industries  and  not  wait  until  "another 
massacre  like  that  at  Ludlow  breaks  out." 

Turning  to  the  opinion  of  the  Colorado  press,  we  hear  from 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazelle  that  during  his  visit  in  the  State 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  "shown  himself  honest  in  his  desire  to 
better  industrial  conditions,"  and  that  while  it  believes  "time 
alone  can  prove  the  practicability"  of  his  plan,  at  least  he 
makes  "a  sincere  effort  to  face  and  solve  fairly  and  justly  ques- 
tions which  have  been  at  the  root  of  Colorado's  bitter  labor- 
wars."  The  Pueblo  Star-Journal  pronounces  the  plan  "a  dis- 
tinct step  forward  in  the  relations  which  shoiild  exist  between 
capital  and  labor,"  and  adds  that  the  outcome  of  it  "will  be 
watched  with  interest  all  over  the  civilized  world."  If  Mr. 
Rockefeller  succeeds  in  his  project,  remarks  the  Pueblo  Chief- 
tniit,  he  wiU  confer  "one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  upon 
humanity,"  while  if  he  should  fail  "he  will  at  least  have  made 
a  most  interesting  experiment  and  one  that  will  long  hold  a 
place  in  the  liistorj-  of  industrial  organization."  The  Trinidad 
Chronicle-Neivs  says  that  this  new  industrial  experiment  proves 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  ^^sit  to  Colorado  has  not  been  "a  pleasure- 
jaunt  or  a  mere  get-acquainted  excm-sion,"  and  that  his  plan 
pro%-ides  for  "a  literal  repubUc  of  capital  and  labor."  Mr.  John 
C.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the  Denver 
Times,  the  (^hicago  Post,  the  IndianapoUs  Slar,  the  Louisville 
Herald,  the  Terre  Haute  Star,  and  the  Muncie  Star,  states  in  the 
joiu-nal  first  mentioned  his  con\-iction  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
"anxious  to  bring  about  real  improvement  and  place  capital 
and  labor  on  a  closer  meeting-ground."  The  Leadville  Herald 
Democrat  observes  optimistically  that  if  the  recent  strike  has 
had  "a  sol>ering  effect  on  all  jmrties,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
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A   HIGHLY   UNDESIRABLE   ISLAND. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  mound  of  earth  forced  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  weight  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  waterway 
at  the  Gaillard  (Culebra)  Cut.    In  the  background  are  some  of  the  dredges  which  are  likely  to  be  kept  very  busy  for  months. 


devising  of  methods  by  wliich  arbitration  and  conciliation  can 
take  the  place  of  dj^namite  and  gunmen,  it  has  not  been  in 
vain."  Finally,  the  less  optimistic  view-point  of  the  labor-press 
is  suggested  by  the  Boulder  County  Miner,  which  remarks: 

"The  King  will  go.  He  will  leave  tilings  better  than  they 
were.  His  servants  will  get  a  taste  of  better  things,  but  the  age- 
old  love  of  freedom  will  not  die  out  of  their  souls.  Rather  will 
it  flourish  and  grow  strong.  With  the  greater  intelligence  that 
will  come  from  better  living-conditions,  they  will  know  better 
how  to  secure  industrial  democracy  when  the  time  comes. 

"But  if  Rockefeller's  protestations  of  good  intentions  are 
false;  if  his  departure  sees  no  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
his  servants;  if  the  history  of  the  past  is  repeated  in  the  future, 
then  the  revolt  will  be  no  less  inevitable,  but  only  the  more 
bloody!"  

THE    PANAMA-CANAL    BLOCKADE 

THE  HEAVY  MONEY-LOSS  which  commerce  suffers 
through  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  because  of 
earth-slides  in  the  Gaillard  Cut  does  not  impress  edi- 
torial observers  so  much  as  the  ominous  possibility  of  such  a 
happening  in  time  of  war.  Wliat  if  a  duplication  of  the  sHde 
at  Gold  Hill  should  appear  when  a  great  naval  movement 
depended  on  the  Canal  being  open,  the  Louis\'ille  Courier- 
Journal  inquires;  and  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin, 
recalling  that  the  interoceanic  waterway  was  built  not  only  for 
commerce,  but  for  the  United  States  Navy,  insists  that  the 
Canal  must  be  put  in  shape  to  be  available  at  all  times.  It 
joins  in  the  chorus  of  approval  of  the  decision  of  Major-General 
Goethals,  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  to  wthdraw  his  res- 
ignation, which  was  to  take  effect  November  1,  and  to  stick 
to  his  job  till  it  is  properly  finished.  Of  all  the  slides  that  have 
occurred  at  Panama,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  this 
is  the  worst,  for  something  like  ten  million  cubic  yards  of  ob- 
struction wU  have  to  be  removed  before  all's  right  again. 
"And  after  that— who  knows?"  The  Culebra  Cut,  renamed 
Gaillard,  after  the  engineer  who  worked  himself  to  death  in 
blasting  it  through.  The  Inquirer  points  out,  is  only  eight  or 
nine  miles  long,  and  the  trouble  is  confined  to  a  small  section 
of  it.  These  slides  are  annoying  and  expensive,  we  are  told, 
but  they  do  not  mean  that  there  is  anything  permanently  wrong 
with  the  Canal;    and  eventuaUy  the  "blockading  efforts"   of 


Gold  Hill  must  succumb  to  the  work  of  General  Goethals  and 
his  engineers.  Of  course  in  the  meantime  our  Navj'',  should 
necessity  arise  to  send  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or 
back  again,  says  this  journal,  remains  at  the  mercy  of  these 
slides.  It  is  a  "one-ocean  navy"  at  best,  we  read,  and  the 
argument  of  the  "Uttle-navy"  men  has  always  been  that  the 
Canal  makes  it  practically  a  "two-ocean"  fleet.  But  even 
admitting  that  there  shoidd  be  no  more  slides  at  Panama. 
' '  suppose  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite  to  be  exploded  in  a  lock,  or  a 
bomb  or  two  to  be  dropt  from  overhead,  what  then?  "  The  one- 
ocean  navy  would  be  confined  to  one  coast.  Therefore  The 
Inquirer  argues  for  a  "two-ocean"  fleet;  while  other  journals, 
among  them  the  Boston  Transcript,  devote  themselves  chiefly 
to  urging  that  the  Canal  be  made  immediately  dependable,  at 
whatever  cost. 

According  to  Panama  press-dispatches.  General  Goethals 
intends  to  blast  away  the  tops  of  the  offending  hills  in  order 
to  bring  into  the  channel  all  loose  earth,  and  thus  remove 
forever  the  source  of  the  slides.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that 
no  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  a  temporary  channel  for  the 
use  of  a  few  ships,  and  General  Goethals  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"WTien  the  Canal  is  reopened,  it  will  be  with  a  permanent 
channel  through  the  cut,  even  if  this  work  takes  the  rest  of  the 
year."  In  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  War  Department,  General 
Goethals  says: 

"Mass  of  material  involved  in  the  break  of  October  14,  1914, 
which  has  been  sliding  graduallj^  into  prism,  moved  precipitately. 
This,  combined  with  a  similar  movement  from  the  break  which 
occiured  just  opposite  on  the  west  bank  in  August,  causes 
present  conditions. 

"Length  of  channel  involved,  1,300  feet,  of  which  200  feet 
has  present  width  of  25  feet  and  depth  of  3  to  15  feet. 

"For  week  ending  October  9,  209,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  dredged,  but  as  the  movement  continued  the  result  has 
been  to  maintain  only  what  slides  left  in  the  first  instance. 
Canal  is  therefore  physically  closed  temporarily. 

"On  the  east  side  the  bank  is  upward  of  300  feet  above  Canal 
level,  and  on  the  west  side  varies  from  300  to  400  feet  above. 
Material,  in  settling  and  mo\'ing,  creates  earth- waves  with 
deep  depressions  behind,  those  being  some  500  to  600  feet  from 
the  Canal  prism,  Anth  elevations  of  60  to  80  feet  above  water- 
surface. 

"These  waves  undoubtedly  coimterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  broken  mass  on  either  side,  and,  when  removed,  may  cause 
another  similar  movement;    hence  the  impossibility  of  making 
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an\-  prediction  as  to  the  date  of  reopeniog  until  after  the  waves 
which  now  block  the  channel  have  been  removed  and  the  action 
of  the  remaining  material  determined.  Heavy  rains  materially 
affect  the  movement. 

"Whether  light-draft  .ships  can  i)ass  in  advance  of  30-foot- 
draft  .ships  must  depend  on  conditions  when  a  rea.sonably  secure 
channel  is  attained." 

The  cash-loss  to  sliip-owners  from  the  closing  of  the  Canal 
can  not  be  computed,  we  read  in  the  New  York  World,  as  it 
involves  "not  only  increased  insurance  in  cases  of  perishable 
freight,  which  will  have  to  be  carried  through  the  Suez  Canal 
or  round  the  Horn,  but  the  estimate  must  also  include  the  added 
cost  of  coal  and  provisions  and  many  other  details  of  expense." 
To  the  United  States  Government,  The  World  adds,  there 
results  "a  loss  of  at  least  .S2fX).(KK)  between  the  closing  and 
Novcmljer  1."  .tVnother  disturbing  effect  of  the  tie-up,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  the  i)rosp('<t 
that  "a  con.siderable  proportion  of  highly  profitable  freight, 
wliich  has  been  recently  diverted  from  the  all-rail  lines  on  trans- 


continental routes,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Sunset-Gulf  Route 
(:Morgan  Line)  via  Galveston,  vvill  be  turned  back  to  these 
carriers."  In  this  connection  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
observes: 

"It  seems  to  be  evident  that  for  the  present  we  must  abandon 
the  idea  of  sending  fresh  fruits  or  other  perishables  through  the 
Canal  so  long  as  the  danger  of  great  slides  exists.  The  cost  of  in- 
surance against  dela\- — if  it  could  be  had — woidd  be  prohibitory. 
These  repeated  interruptions  of  service  are  reminding  some 
people  tliat  that  particular  annoyance  would  have  been  avoided 
by  building  the  Canal  through  Nicaragua." 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  waterway  is  "in  for  years  of 
trouble,"  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  reassuringly  observes: 

"It  is  the  weight  of  the  hills  wliich  forces  the  dirt  up  the 
channel  of  the  waterway.  When  the  weight  of  the  smaller 
hills  was  diminished  the  uplieavals  ceased;  when  the  greater 
liills  are  relieved  of  their  excess  load  tliero  will  lie  no  more  trouble 
in  the  cut.  It  is  a  question  of  time  only,  and  not  a  very  long 
time,  at  that.  The  American  people  need  not  worry  unduly 
over  the  matter." 


TOPICS  li\  BRIEF 


Ota  Canal  needs  to  \>v  fortified  again.st  itself. — Xcw   York  American. 

fiKH.M.\NY  having  come  acro.s.s,  Americans  may  go  across. — Columbia 
Stall: 

.Sunday  in  Chicago  may  .soon  become  a  day  of  rest  instead  of  a  daj-  of 
arrest. — Chianjo  Daily  Xews. 

TiiK  Prifiidont  can't  help  feelinj?  these  days  that  he  is  a  deserving  Demo- 
crat.— Pitlsburo  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

Tr  this  war  k(!eps  on  for  another  year  we'll  probably  find  out  how  far 
a  kilometer  is. — A'fir  York  Evening  Sun. 

TiiK  President's  Thank.sgiving  proclamation  this  year  ought  to  be  a 
rrackerjack. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

KvKV  tho  he  favors  e<|iial  suffrage,  the  President  believes  that  woman's 
pUici'  is  in  the  Wlilte  House. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

MA.\'i"K\<Ti'KElts  back  Ea.st  are  willing  to  dye  for  their  roui'try  if  VVa.sli- 
ingtun  will  |)romise  to  give  them  a  siitisfaetory  i)roteetive  tariff. — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

It  will  Ik-  observed  that  the  prospective  mistress  of  the  'White  Hou.se 
dof^sn't  propose  to  enter  il  uiild  after  the  fall  hoiLs<-eleaning  is  over. — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

Mayoh  Tiiompsdn-.  of  C'liirago.  .says  that  his  eonseienre  ordered  him  to 
havi-  thi-  .saloons  closed  on  Sunday.  On  the  rest  of  the  days  in  tin-  week  Iii>- 
comiciencc  is  quiesci'nt. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

TllK  tendency  in  the  new  English  architecture  is  toward  substantial. 
low  stru<-tun«  with  de«'p  and  comprehensive  ba,sements  reaching  down 
alK»ut  two  stories. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


A  CoxGRESSXLvx's  lifc  is  just  one  wedding-gift  after  another. — Xetr  York 
American. 

Moke  German  effleiency:  The  noise  of  battle  has  driven  all  the  storks 
to  Pruiisia. — Sew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  would  not  be  surprizing  shotdd  the  next  message  to  Congress  lay  special 
stress  on  domestic  relations. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

The  Tiu-k  must  be  given  credit  for  one  thing,  at  least.  He  doesn't 
claim  the  Lord  as  an  ally  in  the  Armenian  atrocities. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

It  is  clear  why  the  President  does  not  wish  to  be  bothered  by  an  extra 
session  of  the  Senate  between  nowand  December. — St  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Sa.v  Fr.\xcisco  might  give  a  supplemental  exliibition  to  cel<>bratc  the 
reopening  of  the  Panama  Canal  when  repairs  arc  completed. —  Washington 
Star. 

SiNXE  the  chances  for  recognition  of  Carranza  have  increased,  liis  credit 
becomes  liigher.  His  paper  dollar  now  conmiands  3  cents  m  American 
money. — Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 

The  Balkan  States  are  once  more  flymg  at  one  another.and  for  the  finst 
time  in  history  no  one  says  that  their  troubles  "tlu-eatcn  the  peace  of  all 
Eiu-ope." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

I  .VM  in  favor  of  giving  women  the  vote.  Matters  would  certainly  not 
be  twice  as  bad  in  consequence,  and  yet  we  could  then  l)lamc  them  for  half 
the  trouble. — Christian  Home  and  School  (Erie,  Pa.). 

Oermant's  first  formal  repudiation  of  aggressive  conquest  ai)i)ears  in 
the  note  that  a  Silesian  woman  has  been  sentenced  to  a  long  imprison- 
ment for  proposing  to  a  Russian  captive. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


WHAT  UOEM  IP  MfNT  COME  DOWN. 

— Dc  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Recnn 


HAVING   A   GOOD  TI.ME  ON  A   VERY  NAKKOW  MARGIN. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
PERFECTLY    USELESS   WARNINGS   TO    WALL   STREET. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR  DEFENDED 


THE  GERMAN  TAUNT  that  Britain  "would  hold  out  to 
the  last  Frenchman  "  has  produced  some  little  searching 
of  heart  among  the  English  papers,  whose  editors  are 
asking  whether  Great  Britain  has  contributed  licr  fair  share 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Manchester  Guardian  takes  up 
the  subject  and,  after  reproaching  those  editors  who  have  as- 
siimed  a  consistently  pessimistic  tone,  discusses  in  detail  the 
feats  of  arms  performed  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  paying  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Allies  Tlie 
Guardian  thinks  Britain's 
share  is  not  unequal: 

"Russia  has  done  ser- 
vices to  the  Allied  caus(> 
which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate,  beginning 
with  the  rash  invasion  of 
East  Prussia,  for  which 
she  paid  so  heavily,  and 
continuing  through  the 
strain  of  heavy  fighting 
all  through  the  winter  up  to 
the  present  battles,  which 
are  perhaps  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  the  war  up 
to  now. 

"France  has  been  splen- 
didly loyal,  and  has  shown 
also  a  doggedness  and 
power  of  endurance  with 
which  she  was  not  gen- 
erally credited.  Her  work 
last  autumn  and  winter  in 
reorganizing  her  military 
forces  was  one  of  the  finest 
recoveries  ever  made  bj^ 
any   nation   in   war-time. 

Let  all  these  things  be  admitted  and  decorated  with  our  sin- 
eerest  admiration.  But  why  depreciate  what  this  country  has 
done?  The  recovery  of  France  in  the  winter  was  only  possible 
through  the  work  of  the  fleet.  Nor  is  it  boasting,  but  the 
sober  truth,  that  the  condition  of  the  success  of  the  Allies  is 
our  naval  supremacy." 

Turning   to   the   achievements   of   the  Army,    The   Guardian 

emphasizes  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  never  been  a  military 

nation,  but — 

"After  all,  some  credit  for  the  successful  retreat  of  the  Allies 
and  for  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  must  be  given  to  the  British 
Army.  It  was  Sir  'John  French,  again,  who  conceived  the 
Flanders  campaign  and  so  defeated  the  second  German  attempt 
at  enveloping  the  French  Army,  and  the  larger  half  of  the  de- 
fense of  Flanders  fell  upon  his  army.  No  British  Army  ever 
did  as  much.  In  addition,  we  are  engaged  in  two  first-rate 
campaigns  against  Turkey,  besides  taking  the  chief  part  m  the 
war  on  the  German  colonies.  And  the  military  work  that  we 
are  prepared  to  do  is  only  just  beginning  to  develop." 

Despite  aU  the  anxiety  of  the  English  press,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  her  Allies  have  not  complained  that  Britain  has 
done  less  than  her  share.  Indeed,  from  time  to  time  the  French 
and  Italian  journals  pay  handsome  tributes  to  their  Northern 
partner.  For  example,  Mr.  Gustave  Herve  writes  in  the  Paris 
Guerre  Sociale: 

"The  greatest  stroke  of  luck  that  has  befallen  us  in  the  war  is 
to  have  had  Britain  as  an  ally.  What  would  have  bex?ome  of 
us,  even  after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  if  the  German  fleet  had 
driven  us  from  the  sea  and  had  blockaded  us? 


"Britain  goes  to  war,  and  immediately  the  German  fleet  is 
forced  to  confine  itself  to  its  own  territorial  waters;  Germany  is 
blockaded  and  cut  off  from  the  whole  world,  from  countries 
which  supply  her  with  cotton,  metals,  and  munitions  of  ail 
sorts.  .  .  .  Our  Army  is  reenforced  by  an  army  which  is  being" 
developed  slowly  but  surely." 

Similar    sentiments    are    exprest    by    the    Paris    Journal    des 
Debats,  which  says: 

"We  in  France  know  what  Great  Britain  has  done,  and  done 

well.  A  j^ear  of  collabora- 
tion, continued  in  days  of 
success  as  well  as  of  trial, 
with  mutual  confidence 
and  common  suffering, 
with  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
votion, sacrifice,  and  in- 
domitable force,  and  the 
same  obstinate  will  and 
resolve  to  win,  has  knitted 
firmly  together  the  ties 
that  bind  us.  Never  in 
France  since  the  war  began 
has  there  been  a  period 
when  the  Allied  armies 
were  more  closely  united 
by  a  spirit  of  camaraderie 
than  at  present ;  never  has 
the  confidence  in  ultimate 
victory  been  greater  than 
it  is  to-day." 

Tho  value  of  the  service 
rendered  to  the  Allies  by 
the  British  fleet  is  extolled 
by  the  Milan  Secolo,  which 
considers  that,  without 
the  participation  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany  w'ould 
have  been  a  complete 
victor  after  six  months  of  war.     The  Secolo  continues: 

"The  last  word  in  this  war  will  be  spoken  by  the  English. 
Let  us  render  justice  to  their  achievements.  In  freeing  the 
seas  of  the  Germans  they  have  won  the  greatest  victory  for 
the  Allied  cause.  They  have  seized  territories  from  the  enemy 
the  possession  of  which  will  mean  much  when  peace  is  dis- 
cust.  They  have  contributed  an  unprecedented  land  force 
and  millions  of  money  to  their  allies,  and,  most  of  all,  they  first 
raised  the  banner  of.  peace  against  militarism  and  the  principle 
of  nationality  as  against  imperialism." 

On  the  German  side  the  conviction  remains  that,  whatever  the 
British  ma\'  have  done  on  the  seas,  they  are  inferior  and  re^ 
luctant  performers  on  land.  These  ^^ews  receive  confirmation 
from  the  observations  of  a  Roumanian  military  commission 
which  visited  France  to  purchase  explosives.  The  Berlin 
Vossische  Zeilung  publishes  a  long  summary  from  the  report  of 
this  commission,  w^hich  runs  in  part: 

"WHiile  the  French  troops  are  bleeding  to  death  in  incessant 
attacks,  tliey  are  hardly  supported  at  all  by  the  English,  whose 
numbers  the  commission  estimates  at  500.000  white  and  100,000 
colored  troops.  Only  the  100,000  colored  Englishmen  fight  in 
the  front  ranks  and  remain  in  the  trenches,  while  the  white 
Englishmen  spend  their  time  at  tennis,  football,  and  other 
amusements,  and  they  take  great  pains  to  keep  themselves  in 
sporting  condition.  Between  them  and  the  front  the  roads  are 
choked  with  masses  of  field-kitchens,  bathing  equipment,  and  so 
on.  The  commission  also  observed  that  the  construction  of 
defense-works  and  the  digging  of  trenches  were  done  by  highly 
paid  contractors  brought  from  England  and  the  colonies,  as  the 
British  soldier  considers  himself  too  good  for  such  work." 


BRITANNIA  COMMANDS    THE  SEAS. 

— Saturday  Night  (Toronto) 
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THE   "ZEPPELIN"  AS   A   MORAL   FORCE 


T 


iff  m  ^HE  ANARCHIST  NATION"  is  the  epithet  applied 
to  the  Germans  by  the  EngUsh  who  are  irritated  by 
the  bombs  dropt  on  London  by  invading  Zeppelins. 
The  London  Time.'s  in  a  recent  editorial  asserts  that,  so  far,  the 
damage  caused  by  Zeppelin  raids  has  been  so  small  that  the 
Germans  must  have  some  other  end  than  miUtary  advantage  in 
view,  and  it  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  psychology  which  it 
conceives  inspires  these  raids  in  the  air: 

"No  doubt  the  Germans  believed  that  -nnth  their  Zeppelin- 
war  upon  civilians  thej-  would  cause  a  panic  among  ci\'ilians. 
It  is  part  of  their  theory  of  war  that  civilians  are  generally  con- 
temptible in  war.  They  exist  but  to  be  frightened,  and  if  they 
make  any  resistance  they  commit  a  wicked  breach  of  the  rules 
of  war  and  must  be  punished  for  it.  Enemy  civilians  have  a 
use  to  the  Germans  in  that,  if  they  are  frightened  enough,  they 
will  force  their  Government  to  make  peace.  Therefore  war  is 
made  on  them,  but  thej-  are  criminals  if  they  attempt  to  resist 
it.  One  part  of  this  theory  is  ob\-iou.sly  absurd.  The  rule  that 
civilians  must  not  make  war  implies  that  war  must  not  be  made 
upon  them.  Only  a  German  could  feel  righteous  indignation 
at  civilian  resistance  to  a  war  upon  civilians." 

The  Times  asserts  that  no  panic  among  civilians  has  been 
caused  by  bombs  dropt  in  London  and  other  places,  and,  after 
eulogizing  British  courage,  continues: 

"The  Germans  might  have  remembered  that  no  political 
cause  has  ever  been  advanced  by  means  of  l)ombs.  When 
anarchists  throw  bombs  among  a  ci\-llian  crowd,  the  only  result 
is  a  determination  to  suppress  the  anarchists.  And  that  is  the 
only  result  of  the  German  practise  of  anarchism  in  war.  They 
are  to  the  English  people  now  an  anarchist  nation  that  must  be 
supprest.  They  have  studied  psychology,  as  they  have  studied 
everything  else,  in  its  relation  to  war;   and  for  this  study  thej* 


have  lacked  nothing — except  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Their  anarchism  does  certainlj-  produce  a  psychological  effect, 
only  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  effect  aimed  at." 

The  BerUn  papers  treat  these  striettires  merely  as  the  hypo- 
critical protest  of  a  jealous  nation  who  would  do  the  same  and 
more  to  Germany  if  it  could.     The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  says: 

"The  onlj'  reason  why  English  air-ships  have  not  yet  destroj'ed 
the  royal  castle  in  BerUn  and  killed  thousands  of  peaceful  citizens 
of  the  German  capital,  without  regard  for  the  provisions  of 
international  law,  is  because  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  reach 
the  -capital  of  Germany.  .  .  .  We  can  not  therefore  take  this 
outburst  seriously,  and  are  couA-inced  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  hj-pocrisy  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Were  this  not  so,  the  English 
papers  would  have  had  a  word  of  condemnation  for  the  attacks 
of  the  French  airmen  on  Karlsruhe 

"The  English  press  refrained  from  calling  its  allies  anarchists, 
tho  thej'  literally  'threw  bombs  among  a  ci\-iUan  crowd,'  and 
joj-fuUj'  praised  the  deed  as  an  act  of  heroism. 

"The  English  papers  have  never  said  a  word  to  blame  the 
French  airmen,  who,  even  before  the  declaration  of  war,  dropt 
bombs  on  the  subtirbs  of  Nuremberg  on  August  2,  and  so  intro- 
duced this  method  of  fighting  into  modern  warfare." 

Count  zu  Reventlow  justifies  all  ZeppeZxn-attacks  on  London 
because  it  is  a  "fortress."  He  proves  the  fact  of  its  fortification 
by  a  somewhat  unusual  argument  in  the  columns  of  the  Berlin 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  which,  by  the  way,  has  just  been  in- 
definiteh'  supprest  for  its  persistence  in  'VSTiting  articles  em- 
barrassing to  the  Government,  especially  on  the  question  of 
German- American  relations.     He  says: 

"London  is  a  fortified  place — the  harbor  as  weU  as  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  city.  On  all  suitable  buildings,  spots,  and 
elevations  there  are  large  quantities  of  guns  to  fight  aeroplanes 
and  air-ships.  They  are  not  merely  defensive  weapons,  but 
designed  for  attack  as  well.     Even  during  the  earliest  air-raids 


THE  IMPS  or  WAR. 

K.MSER — ••  After  .ill  tho  trotibli'  I've  t4iken  with  you.  I  inu-!t  si, 
that,  as  little  terrors.  yi)u  di.sappoliit  me  " 

— Punch  (London). 


THE  TERROR   OF  THE  AIR. 

Ohost  of  King  Edward  (to  the  late  Queen  Victoria)— "Mother, 
mother!    Turn  off  the  stars.    Here  comes  a  Zeppelin! " 

— Die  Muskete  (Vienna). 


LITTLE    TERRORS    OF    GREAT    RULERS. 
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MURMURS  FROM  TURKEY. 

Kaiser — "  At  the  present  rate   of  progress   of  ray   destructive 
sword  there  will  be  peace  before  the  year  is  out." 
Sultan  of  Turkey — "And  supposing  I  can't  wait  till  then  ?" 

— Punch  (London). 


THE  STRENUOUS  RUSS. 

Nicholas  (beside  himself) — "  Children,  you  don't  look  on  here 
for  nothing,  let  me  tell  you!  Either  you  help  me,  or  I'll  be  over 
the  fence  and  give  you  what  fori " 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


PLIGHT    OF    THE    INNOCENT   BYSTANDERS. 


over  England  it  was  observed  that  Zeppelin  air-ships  during  their 
trips  to  fortified  eoast-places  vs^ere  attacked  by  rifle-  and  gun-fire 
in  neighborhoods  and  from  places  which  they  had  previously 
flown  over  quite  harmlessly." 

In  another  issue  the  Count  pleads  for  the  removal  of  all 
civilians  from  the  fortress  of  London  on  the  ground  of  humanity. 
He  admits  that  the  evacuation  of  a  city  of  some  six  million  in- 
habitants would  be  a  difficult  problem,  but  he  contends  that  it  is 
not  playing  the  game  to  blame  the  Germans  when  the  English 
authorities  are  callous  to  civilian  casualties: 

"In  any  case,  the  Germans  are  not  to  blame  for  any  results 
of  the  fact  that  the  now  frequently  attacked  fortress  of  London 
has  not  evacuated  its  civil  population.  On  grounds  of  humanity, 
civihzation,  and  international  law  this  is  a  great  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Britain." 


WHY   FRENCH-CANADIANS   DO   NOT 

ENLIST 

SONS  OF  FRANCE,  and  foster-sons  of  England  as  they 
are,  the  French-Canadians  have,  we  read,  shown  but 
little  disposition  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  old  lands  across 
the  seas.  By  some  this  is  ascribed  to  narrowness  of  \'ision,  to  a 
parocliial  view  of  the  duties  of  patriotism,  by  others  to  the 
campaigning  of  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  the  editor  of  Le  Devoir,  a 
French  paper  in  Montreal.  This  anti-Imperial  Socialist  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  characters  in  Canadian  public  life,  a 
tenacious  fighter  for  the  rights  of  the  French  language  in  the 
pro\ance  of  Quebec,  haAdng  behind  him  a  devoted  following 
of  French-Canadians.  His  persistent  campaign  against  Canadian 
participation  in  the  war  has  resulted  in  anti-recruiting  riots  in 
Montreal,  and  may  in  some  measure  be  responsible  for  the  poor 
showing  that  French-Canadians  make  in  the  military  returns. 


The  Montreal  Daily  Mail  has  made  an  analysis  of  recruiting- 
figures,  and  publishes  the  following  tabulation,  which  shows  that 
the  French-Canadians  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec 
do  not  shine  in  comparison  with  the  West : 

Actual 

Nil 7)1  be r  of  Per 

Population              Volunteers  Cent. 

Ontario 2.838,274                    3C.300  1 .  44 

Quebec 2,002,232                    13,800  0.61 

Maritime  Provinces 937.955                      7,400  0.79 

Manitoba  and  .Saskatchewan 858.046                   24,000  2  78 

British  Columbia 392.480                    10,000  2  55 

Alberta 374.662                    14,200  2.73 

7,089,650  105,700  1.49 

Economic  causes  account  for  the  lightness  of  recruiting  in 
Nova  Scotia,  says  the  Halifax  Chronicle,  which  tells  us: 

"In  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  abundant  employment,  at  high 
wages,  for  e\'ery  able-bodied  man  who  is  walling  to  work.  There 
is  no  enforced  idleness;  there  are  no  public  soup-kitchens  in  this 
pro\'ince.  Every  man  who  enlists  here  is  one  whom  we  can  ill 
spare — one  who  is  urgently  needed  for  the  carrying  on  of  our 
industries.  He  is  a  direct  loss  to  us;  and  he  makes  a  great 
sacrifice  of  his  owti  personal  interests  in  volunteering  for  the 
front.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  in  point  of  mere  numbers 
the  West  is  able  to  make  a  more  conspicuous  showing  than 
the  East?  But  it  is  mostly  merely  showing.  The  real  sacrifices 
are  being  made  in  the  East — more  particularly  in  the  JNIaritime 
Provinces.  Yet  we  do  not  fear  the  most  minute  comparisons, 
so  far  as  these  pro\nnces  are  concerned.  If  the  figures  for  the 
Dominion  were  to  be  closely  analyzed,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  would  be  found  that  a  larger  number  of  native- 
born  Nova-Scotians  have  enlisted  for  Imperial  ser^nce  than  any 
province  west  of  the  ^Maritime  Provinces  has  contributed  from 
its  native-born  population." 

Accounting  for  the  attitude  of  the  French-Canadians,  the 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  Free  Press  writes: 

"At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be  reasons  why  the  French- 
Canadian  should  respond  with  even  more  spontaneity  than  the 
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rest  of  the  Canadian  population,  he  having  the  additional 
incentive  that  the  oountrj-  of  his  ancestors  is  being  attacked. 
It  must  be  rememVjered ,  however,  that  the  tie  between  French- 
Canadians  and  France  has  now  become  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
non-existent.  The  educated  French-Canadian  retains  the  feeling 
entertained  by  the  tKJ,(J(K)  French  settlers  of  Canada  in  the  mid- 
file  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  feeling  of  resentment  toward 
France  for  having  abandoned  them  at  a  time  when  there  was 
little  desire  on  England's  part  to  annex  Canada;  similarly  the 
old  feudal  system  of  the  French  in  Canada  is  contrasted  with 
the  freedom  that  has  been  enjoyed  under  British  rule.  Indeed, 
if  the  utterances  of  the  French-Canadian  leaders  are  reliable,  the 
only  bond  of  sentiment  binding  their  people  to  Europe  is  the 


L4rpjrigiiU7«i  ">  Liiiiri  Mi-ni  *  Li  iiiicrwuutl,  Now  Vork. 

CANADA'S  NAVAL  ACTIVITY 

'I'hi-  Hvo  sul)marincs  assomhlwl  before  a  British  man-of-war.  lying 
In  the  Canadian  rtry-tloclc  at  Malssonneuvc,  near  Montreal,  have, 
since  thi.s  picture  was  taken.  surcessfull.v  crossed  the  .\tlantlc  to  join 
In  active  work  in  the  Dardani-lles.  Th<'y  are  the  second  five  of  trn 
ordered  liy  the  Canadian  Covemnient  from  Charlf.s  M.  Srhwab.  from 
plans  and  patents  owntnl  in  this  country.  Owinn  to  I'nlK'tl  .Stales 
(iovemment  Intervention,  tliey  had  to  bo  a.ssenible<l  In  Canadi.-m 
factories.  Tile  first  five  have  accounted  alrea<ly  for  four  Turkisli 
transports  In  the  Straits  and  tho  Sea  of  Marmora. 


bond  with  the  conquering  nation  that  gave  them  not  only  free- 
dom but  a  country  which  they  can  really,  call  their  own. 

"The  French-Canadian  is  a  Canadian  of  Canadians;  he  is 
interested  in  only  one  country — Canada.  The  French-Canadian 
farmer's  patriotism  is  a  local  patriotism — he  is  a  neighborhood- 
man — and,  only  in  lesser  degree,  the  same  may  be  said  of  tho 
French-Cana<lians  in  the  cities. 

"The  ma.ss  of  French-Canadians  in  the  Pro\-ince  of  Quebec 
take  no  interest  in  world-affairs,  and  until  they  are  persuaded 
by  their  Church  that  Canada  itself  is  in  danger — a  sentiment 
which  the  priests  have  not  yet  preached — they  are  not  Uk,  1 
to  pour  into  tlie  n'<'ruiting-oflices  with  that  enthu.siasm  whirl,  :  ,. 
marked  enlistment  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  imbroglios 
of  the  C)ld  World  have  been  verj'  far  off  to  Canadians  generally, 
and  it  has  been  hard  for  native  Canadians,  and  much  harder 
for  nati\e  French-Canadians,  to  realize  that  this  one  involves 
them  whether  they  like  it  or  not." 


WOMEN   ENTER   JAPANESE   POLITICS 

MANY  NOVEL  FEATURES,  unknown  in  pre\-ious 
elections,  marked  the  recent  general  election  in 
Japan.  It  used  to  be  the  custom,  we  are  told,  for 
.lapanese  statesmen  to  appear  but  seldom  in  public,  and  even 
then  to  make  only  a  few  laconic  remarks.  But  Okuma  threw 
tradition  to  the  winds,  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  historj'  of  elec- 
tioneering in  America,  and  made  whirlwind  tours  through  the 
country,  shaking  hands  with  the  country  folk  and  addressing 
tlie  crowds  from  the  platform  of  the  car.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  .spoke  to  the  phonograph  and  distributed  the  records  broad- 
cast so  that  his  political  ideas  might  be  heard  in  the  theaters 
and  other  amusement-places.  To  cap  the  campaign,  he  dis- 
patched, on  the  eve  of  election,  thousands  of  telegrams  to  the 
leading  electors  tlvroughout  the  country,  bidding  for  support. 

Some  of  these  methods,  especially  wiring  the  electors,  were 
severely  criticized  by  a  section  of  the  Japanese  press,  but  on  the 
whole  the  campaign  was,  the  editors  admit,  the  most  wholesome 
one  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Japan. 

The  most  interesting  and  significant  feature  of  this  political 
struggle  was  the  active  part  taken  by  the  Japanese  women.  In 
Tokyo,  in  particular,  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  certain  candi- 
dates busied  themselves  in  canvassing  the  constituencies.  True, 
there  were  no  feminine  spellbinders,  but  the  singularl}'  winning 
manner  of  the  Japanese  women  seems  to  have  proved  a  political 
factor  by  no  means  unimportant.  We  have  been  so  wont  to 
hear  of  the  dainty,  demure  manner  of  thfe  Japanese  woman  that 
her  participation  in  electioneering  is  refreshing. 

This  new  factor  in  Japanese  politics  is  hailed  bj-  ]Mrs.  Aki 
Yosano,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  influential 
Tokyo  monthl3^  the  Taiyo,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  social 
life  of  Japan.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yosano  are  poets  and  novel- 
ists of  no  mean  order,  and  their  names  are  known  from  one  end 
of  the  Japanese  Empire  to  the  other.  They  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Paris  and  London  studying  the  Western  drama 
and  music.  Mrs.  Yosano  is  jubilant  over  the  "unmistakable 
sign  of  the  awakening  of  our  sisters,  as  indicated  in  the  recent 
poUtical  campaign."     She  writes: 

"I  am  frankly  impatient  with  the  patience  of  Japanese 
women.  Their  old-fashioned  notion  that  woman  is  and  should 
be  the  maker  and  keeper  of  the  home,  and  that  only,  is  all 
uTong.  She  should  be  something  very  much  more  and  greater 
than  that.  There  can  be  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
public  and  private  life  because  one  must  inevitably  complement 
the  other.  If  such  a  line  can  r(>ally  be  drawn  there  is  no  need  for 
women  to  a\-oid  public  life  and  keep  themselves  strictly  on  the 
private  side  of  the  fence,  so  to  speak.  The  fulness  of  Hfe  can  be 
attained  only  by  interesting  ourselves  both  in  public  and  in 
pri\ate  affairs.  Our  sisters  need  not  respect  time-honored  con- 
ventions; indeed,  they  must  cut  loose  from  them. 

"The  appearance  of  women  on  the  political  stage  of  our  country 
is  a  salutary  sign.  It  must  mean  that  our  sisters  are  turning 
from  apathy  to  earnestness,  from  sluggishness  to  intellectuality, 
from  ignorance  to  eidightenment." 

Mrs.  Yosano  scores  female  teachers  in  Japan  for  their  con- 
servatism and  their  ignorance  of  the  true  meaning  of  education 
as  she  sees  it.  She  tells  them  to  read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and 
urges  them  to  help  realize  the  new  age  which  she  thinks  is 
dawning  for  Japan's  womanhood.  "If  they  can  not  awaken  to 
tliis  fact,"  she  exclaims,  "they  desers'e  hearty  contempt." 

This  noted  Japanese  poetess  tells  us  that  Japanese  history  is 
replete  with  the  admirable  deeds  and  accomplishments  of  women: 

"In  the  ^ays  of  yore  we  had  empresses  who  swayed  the 
scepter  over  our  islands  with  marked  success.  We  had  women 
statesmen,  women  patriot^s,  and  even  women  generals.  The 
writings  of  our  feminine  authors  of  the  olden  days  have  become 
classics.  In  entering  into  ])olitical  and  other  public  affairs 
our  women  are  not  initiating  an  innovation,  but  are  sim.ply 
following  the  example  bequeathed  by  the  great  women  whose 
achievements  adorn  the  pages  of  our  history." 


A  BABY'S  BRAIN 


THE  UNFEELING  REMARK  of  a  certain  unmarried 
medical  man  that  he  preferred  babies  that  could  not 
talk  because  as  soon  as  they  began  you  found  out  how 
stupid  they  were,  becomes,  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations, 
a  warning  to  parents  of  even  the  brightest  infaits.  Laughing 
eyes,  absurd  grimaces,  ecstatic  gesticulations,  and  wild  attempts 
at  verbal  expression — all  indicate  to  the  fond  parents  that  their 
youngest  has  a  brilliant  mental  equipment.  But  while  this  is  all 
very  pleasant  and  idyllic,  we  are  warned  that  a  baby  is  rarely  so 
intelligent  as  it  appears,  and  consequently  is  in  danger  of  being 
cruelly  misjudged  by  its  elders — the  cruelty  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  its  brain  is  often  expected  to  perform  feats  that  are  not 
only  mentally,  but  physically,  impossible.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
children  of  tender  years  to  do  some  of  the  mental  "stunts" 
demanded  by  their  parents  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  crank 
a  recalcitrant  automobile  or  hold  back  the  mad  flight  of  a  run- 
away horse. 

This  somewhat  novel  pronouncement  on  the  mentality  of 
babies  is  given  out  by  a  German  savant  writing  anonymously 
for  the  Naturwissenschajiliche  Umschau,  a  supplement  of  the 
Chemiker  Zeitung,  of  Cothen.  He  reminds  us  briefly  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  human  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  cerebrum.  Of  these 
the  baby  at  birth  is  best  fitted  with  the  spinal  cord  and  a  part  of 
the  pyramid-shaped  medulla  oblongata — the  "anterior  columns," 
known  as  the  Pyramidenbahn,  or  "pyramid-path."  As  is  known 
to  most  readers,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  seat  of  many  of  our 
"reflex"  or  involuntary  but  habitual  actions.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  are  controlled  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  seeming 
intelligence  of  the  child,  therefore,  actually  consists  in  invol- 
untary responses  to  some  imperceptible  irritation  of  certain 
sensory  nerves  ending  in  the  spinal  cord.  Certain  muscles  are 
set  working  spasmodically  in  answer  to  these  appeals.  Thus 
the  foot  is  moved  when  tickled;  the  baby  yawns  with  quite  as 
much  apparent  boredom  as  any  adult;  it  coughs,  sneezes,  laughs, 
squirms,  and  so  on,  through  a  long  repertoire.  But  all  the  time 
the  thinking  brain  is  quite  in  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on.  Not 
only  has  it  not  yet  lent  itself  to  thought — it  is  not  even  con- 
nected with  the  lower  brain  organism  at  this  period.  We  are 
told  that — 

"The  infant  is  not  yet  able  to  make  conscious,  voluntary  move- 
ments, precisely  because  the  'pyramid-path,'  i.e.,  this  path  of 
communication  between  the  outer  layer  of  the  cerebrum  and 
the  spinal  cord,  by  means  of  which  movements  are  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  former,  is  not  yet  mature.  Only  such  move- 
ments are  voluntary  as  proceed  from  some  definite  point  in  the 
cerebrum. 

"It  is  true  that  the  nerve-fibers  which  form  this  pyramid- 
path  are  already  present  in  the  new-born  infant,  but  they  are 
not  yet  capable  of  acting  because  they  have  as  yet  developed 
no  nerve-sheaths.  These  sheaths  are  for  the  nerve  what  in- 
sulators are  for  the  electric  current.  ...  It  is  only  by  degrees, 
corresponding  to  the  growing  development  of  the  sheath  of  the 
pyramid-path,  that  the  child  develops  the  power  to  bring  its 
action  under  the  control  of  the  cerebrum,  or,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  express  ourselves  psychologically,  to  subject  them  to 
the  will.  The  nerve-formation  itself,  moreover,  is  influenced  by 
the  stimulus  of  functioning.  The  nurseling  has  as  yet  no  wiU- 
power,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  will-power  is  stiU  very 
weak  in  children  of  the  succeeding  period  of  development.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  path  of  communication  between  the 
cerebrum  and  the  spinal  cord  requires  years  to  be  fully  matured. 

"A  pedagogic  consequence  of  this  fact  is  that  the  same  efforts 
of  the  will  should  not  be  required  from  little  children  as  from 


adults.  This  holds  at  least  for  children  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  year,  for  only  at  that  age  does  the  pyramid-path  become 
complete." 

Perhaps  these  facts  so  impartially  and  convincingly  stated 
will  bring  a  belated  remorse  to  many  a  well-meaning  parent  or 
teacher  who  has  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  "break  the  will"  of  a 
child — i.e.,  to  force  the  immature  will-power  of  the  child  to 
govern  him  as  his  own  mature  will  does.  The  writer  next  makes 
the  interesting  observation  that  this  immaturity  of  the  pyramid- 
path,  or  path  of  volition,  explains  the  poverty  of  the  very  small 
child's  mimetic  powers,  with  their  crudeness  of  form  and  lack  of 
nuances: 

"Moving  the  muscles  of  the  face  is  at  first  dependent  on 
stimulation  of  certain  lower  portions  of  the  'old  brain'  (lower 
brain  organs)  which  first  matures;  such  movements  can  not  as 
yet  be  checked  and  regulated,  because  the  path  of  communica- 
tion between  the  centers  of  regulation  and  inhibition  in  the  other 
layer  of  the  cerebrum,  and  those  lower  portions  of  the  brain,  is 
not  yet  mature;  besides,  those  portions  of  the  cerebrum  are 
themselves  still  partly  immature.  Because  a  number  of  these 
important  inhibition -centers  only  become  capable  of  acting 
in  the  course  of  years,  the  child  can  not  always  control  its 
motions.  Many  of  its  muscular  movements  are  not  only  lacking 
in  measure  and  balance,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  subjected 
to  a  more  exact  control.  The  anatomical  physiological  founda^ 
tions  so  necessary  for  a  conscious  activity  of  the  will  are  still 
lacking." 

Similarly  the  writer  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  brain  which 
governs  the  arts  of  balance,  of  standing  erect,  and  of  coordina- 
tion of  movements,  is  not  sufficiently  mature  until  the  end  of  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  to  make  the  act  of  walking  possible. 
The  baby's  previous  inability  to  walk  is  not  due  to  weakness  of 
muscles  and  sinews,  but  to  immaturity  of  the  portion  of  the 
brain  involved.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  complex  actions  are 
impossible  to  the  infant  for  the  same  reason.  Those  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  that  are  able  to  walk  as  soon  as  born  always 
have  this  portion  of  the  brain  much  further  developed  than  the 
human  infant.  The  writer  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cerebrum,  the  "large  brain"  which  forms  the  greater 
mass  of  the  contents  of  the  human  skull.  Referring  to  its 
development  in  children,  he  says: 

"We  call  the  cerebrum,  or  large  brain,  also  the  'new  brain,'  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ladder  which  leads  from  the 
animal  to  the  human  brain  it  appears  at  a  much  later  stage  than 
the  'old  brain'  from  which  it  was  evolved.  In  the  historj^  of 
species  the  'old  brain'  appears  in  fishes,  the  'new  brain'  not 
until  we  roach  reptiles.  The  cerebrum  of  the  infant  resembles 
that  of  the  adult  in  position  and  outer  form;  in  every  other 
respect,  however,  it  is  essentially  different.  For  example,  it 
possesses  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  much  softer.  It  weighs  only  372-375 
gr.,  while  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  Middle  European 
is  1,400-1,500  gr.  However,  the  infant's  brain  is  relatively 
very  large — one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  entire  weight,  whereas 
that  of  the  adult  is  only  one-fortieth  or  one-forty-fifth  of  the 
entire  weight. 

"The  principal  furrows  are  present  at  birth,  the  others  are  at 
least  indicated,  and  are  completed  in  the  course  of  the  first  month. 
A  few  parts  of  the  infant's  brain  have  a  different  position  from 
that  in  adults.  .  .  .  The  gray  corticle  and  the  white  cortex  can 
not  yet  be  distinguished  by  color,  because  the  communicating 
paths  (nerves)  have  not  yet  obtained  the  sheaths  which  give 
them  the  white  color,  or  these  are,  at  any  rate,  too  weak." 

The  brain-cells  are  also  different  in  number,  form,  and  de- 
velopment. They  are  much  fewer,  have  no  "processes,"  or 
very  slightly  developed  ones,  and  much  larger  cell-nuclei.     It 
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is  because  of  the  lack  of  these  "processes"  or  projections  that  the 
cells  can  not  form  intimate  connections  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  can  not  conduct  stimuli.  That  there  are  also  marked 
chemical  and  physical  differences  between  the  brain-cells  of 
the  infant  and  of  the  adult  is  deduced  from  the  curious  fact  that 
the  new-born  child  is  quite  non-sensitive  to  strong  electric 
currents  and  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  nursing  infant 
requires  much  stronger  electric  currents  to  evoke  a  response 
than  does  that  of  the  adult.  A  particularly  frequent  difference 
is  that  the  child's  brain  is  far  more  easily  tired  than  that  of  the 
adult;  the  younger  the  child  the  more  quickly  does  it  succumb 
to  fatigue;  and  the  writer  utters  the  serious  warning  that  exces- 
sive fatigue  too  often  repeated  may  lead  to  serious  nervous  dis- 
turbances or  even  mental  troubles — which  would  seem  to  have 
a  very  direct  bearing,  even  in  the  ease  of  well-grown  children, 
on  length  of  study-hours. 

The  essential  conditions  for  normal  development  of  the 
child's  brain  arc  abundant  sleep  and  proper  nourishment.  It 
is  probable,  we  read,  that  this  property  of  being  easily  fatigued 
may  be  due  to  the  circumstances  that  through  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  habituation  the  child's  acts  require  a  much  greater 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy  than  those  of  the  adult.  We 
read  further: 

"We  have  shown  above  that  the  formation  of  the  sheath  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  action  of  a  conducting  nerve.  It 
has  now  been  determined  that  in  important  parts  of  the  so- 
called  peripheral  nervous  system,  which  in  the  shape  of  motor 
and  sensory  nerves  form  the  connecting  road  between  the  outer 
world  and  the  central  nervous  system  (brain  and  cord),  the 
maturity  of  the  sheath  is  not  complete  until  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year.  Indeed  there  are  conducting  fibers  is.suing  from 
the  brain  whose  maturity,  especially  in  the  lateral  branches,  is 
not  reaxjhed  until  the  age  of  puberty  and  even  later.  These  side- 
branches  are  therefore  very  late  in  becoming  capable  of  con- 
ducting stimuli  and  impulses." 

The  writer  draws  the  obvious  inference  that  the  faculties  of 
the  intellect  develop  slowly  and  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex  in  exact  accord  with  the  progressive  changes  in  stmctiu-e 
in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Thus  the  sheath  of  the 
sensory  nerves  develops  early  and  the  child  is  soon  able  to  receive 
and  store  up  sense-impressions,  but  the  power  to  form  images 
in  the  mind  comes  later,  and  that  of  forming  complex  con- 
cepts still  later  when  the  necessary  structural  development  has 
taken  pla<'e.  The  progress  of  this  mental  grqwth,  so  useful 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  a  child's  mind-capacity,  is  out- 
lined as  follows: 

"In  the  new-born,  and  not  prematurely  born,  infant  there  are 
mature  at  first  only  the  nerves  which  serve  the  sensations  of  the 
body  and  the  sense  of  toudi.  and  the  mnseles.  with  portions  of 
those  connected  witli  sight  and  smell,  and  some  portions  of 
those  that  serve  volition,  while  large  areas  of  the  regions  of  the 
temple,  forehead,  and  rear  of  the  hea<l  are  still  entirely  un- 
developed. These  are  just  thos(>  jwrtions  of  tlie  gray  matter  of 
the  brain  whose  functions  we  designate  as  the  higher  intellectual 
processes. 

"About  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  the  child's  brain  has 
attained  the  form  and  weight  of  the  a/iult  organ.  Not  until  the 
age  of  nine  does  it  attain  the  inner  construction,  i.e.,  the  fornui- 
tion  of  complex  paths  of  communication  and  cell-structures 
which  constitute  the  most  imjiortant  permanent  conditions. 
And  it  is  at  least  as  many  years  longer  before  it  rea<'hes  probable 
maturity.  This  applies  especially  to  the  development  of  the 
gray  matter  of   the  brain  in  all  jxirtions,  while  the  pc  i 

sensorj-  and  motor  nerves  are  generally  eomjiietely  devel'  . 
the  time  the  brain  has  reached  its  full  size  at  latest.  For  example, 
there  are  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  paths  of  communi<  ation, 
so-called  tangential  fibers,  which  we  may  regard,  becaiiM-  of 
certain  clinical  <liscoveries,  as  the  anatomical  foundation  for  the 
highest  processes  of  abstrm-t  thought,  whose  developmrn'  >  ■  .  n 
at  seventeen  is  not  complete  in  all  portions  of  the  brain, 
growth  continues,  indeed,  in  many  p<>oi)le  until  the  jige  of  forty. 
By  Jill  these  changes  proceeding  in  the  central  nervous  system 
man  gradually  evolves  from  a  low  degree  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
intellectual  complexity." 


HOW  TO  REGAIN  MENTAL  BALANCE 

THE  DIFFERENCE  between  a  sane  and  an  insane  man 
is  one  of  balance  among  the  activities.  Sanity  is  a 
proper  adjustment  of  our  activities  and  feelings  to  the 
varj-ing  conditions  of  life.  And  this  adjustment  may  get  out 
of  order  so  gradually  that  no  one  is  conscious  of  it.  The  first 
s\Tnptoms  of  the  failure  are  obscure,  and  yet  no  one  can  afford 
to  neglect  them.  One  of  them  is  a  lack  of  "attentive  control," 
as  it  is  called  by  Dr.  G.  Wilse  Robinson,  of  Kansas  City,  from 
whose  article  in  The  Medical  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York, 
September)  we  quote  below.  Attentive  control — the  power  of 
fixing  the  attention  on  one  thing  and  then  doing  it,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others — is  "the  one  aim  of  all  true  education";  yet  its 
loss  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  We  find  more  and  more 
people  who  are  victims  of  indecision,  who  can  not  make  up  their 
minds.  These  persons  have  lost  their  "will-power"  —  their 
abilitj-  to  control  attention  and  action.  If  this  state  of  things 
goes  too  far,  the  result  wiU  be  a  form  of  insanity.  As  it  is,  many 
failiu-es  in  business  are  due  to  it.  Dr.  Robinson  tells  us  that  it 
may  be  regained  by  proper  exercise.     He  says,  in  substance: 

"The  two  oldest  and  perhaps  best  known  methods  are  relax- 
ation and  rhythmic  breathing.  Relaxation  of  the  body  implies 
cessation  of  any  voluntary  muscular  movement.  When  our 
attention  is  intensely  concentrated,  voluntary  movements  are 
inhibited. 

"Rhythmic  breathing  is  another  very  old  and  well-known 
method  of  developing  psychic  control.  When  we  give  no  atten- 
tion to  our  breatliing  we  breathe  rhythmically  and  with  a  fairly 
constant  rate.  If  we  desire  to  change  the  rate  of  rhythm,  which 
is  normally  automatic  and  involuntary,  we  must  give  the  sub- 
ject our  undivided  voluntary  attention,  for  just  as  soon  as  we 
neglect  to  do  this  we  immediately  renew  our  normal  rate  of 
rhythm." 

More  complicated  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  same 
purpose  bj^  Dr.  H.  Crichton  Miller,  an  authority  quoted  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  He  differentiates  between  exercises  which 
aim  at  holding  the  attention  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  those 
which  demand  effort.  The  former  prevent  introspection,  while 
the  latter  are  more  educative  in  their  aim.     We  read: 

"The  scholar  who  has  broken  down  after  overwork,  who  is 
capable  of  controlling  and  even  abusing  his  attentive  powers, 
does  not  require  a  redevelopment  of  attentive  control,  but 
should  be  prevented  from  introspection.  For  him  light  litera- 
ture, games  of  patience,  and  jig-saw  puzzles  are  useful.  For 
the  society  woman  who  has  never  concentrated  her  attention 
on  anything  more  serious  than  a  tango  tea  or  a  comedy,  exercises 
requiring  more  effort  of  concentration  should  be  advised. 

"The  following  methods  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they 
demand  concentrated  effort,  beginning  with  the  easiest: 

"First.  Pointing  with  the  outstretched  leg  or  arm  at  a  given 
mark.  Those  who  coordinate  well  will  find  this  exercise  easy: 
those  who  do  not  will  find  it  more  difficult  than  they  anticipate. 

"Second.  Balancing  is  a  very  similar  exercise.  This  exercise 
becomes  involuntary  and  decreases  in  value  with  practise.  A 
stick  balanced  on  the  finger  or  head  is  the  customary  procedure. 

"Third.  Letter-games  (word-making)  can  be  made  useful 
and  interesting  by  introducing  the  element  of  speed. 

"Fourth.  Reading  a  book  upside  down  is  a  useful  exercise, 
but  the  time  required  to  read  a  given  number  of  lines  should 
always  be  determined.  If  the  exercise  is  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  patient,  the  time  will  be  shortened  with  practise. 

"Fifth.  Writing  with  two  hands  is  an  exercise  of  value,  and 
the  obvious  improvement  with  practise  will  encourage  the 
patient.  Writing  or  drawing  with  the  eyes  fixt  on  a  looking- 
glass  in  which  the  paper  is  reflected  is  much  the  same. 

"Sixth.  Describing  acrcurately  an  object  or  picture  which  has 
been  examined  for  a  limited  space  of  time  develops  the  powers 
of  observation  and  the  memory. 

"Seventh.  Detailing  a  number  of  articles,  say,  twenty,  ex- 
posed for  a  short  time  is  an  exercise  in  which  memory  counts 
for  more  and  observation  less. 

"Eighth.  Counting  with  the  eyes  fixt  on  a  given  spot,  say, 
counting  up  to  a  hundred  slowly  without  moving  eyes  or  lips, 
at  the  time  without  allowing  a  single  extraneous  thought  to 
occupy  consciousness  for  a  moment. 
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"Ninth.  Following  with  a  pin  the  second-hand  of  a  watch  is 
a  good  exercise. 

"Tenth.  This  exercise  is  recommended  by  Miinsterberg, 
Muller,  and  others  as  being  of  great  value.  It  consists  of  striking 
out  a  given  vowel  from  a  column  of  a  newspaper.  The  exercise 
should  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  three  points:  first,  accuracy; 
second,  speed;  thii-d,  ignorance  of  contents.  Columns  of  equal 
length  should  be  given  to  the  patient  every  time.  Speed  and 
accuracy  should  be  noted  after  each  test  so  that  the  improve- 
ment may  be  determined. 

"Vittoz,  in  his  most  valuable  work,  suggests  the  following 
five  classes  of  exercises  for  concentration.  First,  the  symbol 
of  infinity  or  the  figure  one;  second,  the  ticking  of  a  metro- 
nome; third,  the  tactile  sense;  fourth,  affected  parts  of  the  body; 
fifth,  ideas.  The  above  exercises  must  be  used  intelligently  and 
auapted  to  the  individual  patient  and  his  environment." 


THE   WORLD'S   LIGHTEST   WOOD 

A  KIND  OF  WOOD  known  as  balsa,  only  a  httle 
more  than  half  as  heavy  as  cork,  is  described  in 
The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin  (St.  Louis). 
Specimens  of  the  wood  have  recently  been  installed  at  the 
museum  in  the  garden.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  taken  is 
closely  related  to  the  ceiba,  or  silk-cotton  tree,  and  grows 
throughout  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  being  one 
of  the  commonest  trees  in  Porto  Rico,  where  it  is  known  as 
goano,  or  "corkwood."  In  Martinique  it  is  called  "floating- 
wood";  in  Cuba,  lancro.  Says  the  author  of  the  article  in  The 
Bulletin: 

"Balsa-wood  is  of  very  great  interest  because  of  its  extreme 
light  weight.  In  fact,  so  far  as  known,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  one  of  the  species  of  pond-apple  {Annna),  it  is  the 
lightest  known  wood.  In  the  accompanying  photograph  a  piece 
of  balsa-wood  is  shown  on  one  side  of  a  pair  of  scales  in  com- 
parison with  a  piece  of  ironbark  from  Australia.  The  two  pieces 
of  wood  are  of  exactly  the  same  width  and  thickness,  but  the 
piece  of  balsa-wood  is  about  ten  times  the  length  of  the  iron- 
bark,  and  yet  both  sides  of  the  scales  balance.  Ironbark  is 
about  ten  times  as  heavy  as  balsa-wood.  The  extremely  light 
character  of  the  wood  is  weU  shown  in  the  accompanying  com- 
parative table  showing  the  weight  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of 
various  American  woods: 


Weight 
Common  Name  .  Lbs. per  Cu.  Ft. 

Balsa 7.3 

Cork 13.7 

Missouri  corkwood 18.1 

White  pine 23.7 

Catalpa 26.2 

Cypress 28.0 

Douglas  fir 32.4 

Sycamore 35.5 

Red  oak 40.5 

Maple 43.0 


Weight 
Common  Name       Lbs.  per  Cu.  Ft. 

Longleaf  pine 43.6 

Maliogany 45.0 

Locust 45.5 

Wliite  oak 46.8 

Hickory 54.2 

Live  oak 60.5 

Ironbark 70.5 

Ligniun-vitae 71.0 

Ebony 73.6 

Black  ironwood 81.0 


"Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  Missouri  corkwood, 
small  trees  of  which  are  growing  in  the  garden,  was  the  lightest. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  weighs  18.1  pounds  per  cubic  foot  as 
compared  with  7.3  pounds  per  cubic  foot  for  balsa-wood.  An- 
other striking  comparison  is  with  cork.  Ordinary  cork  weighs 
about  13.7  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  that  is,  it  is  about  tA\dce  as 
heavy  as  balsa-wood. 

"The  ironbark  shown  in  the  photograph  comes  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  being  extensively  imported  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  for  use  as  rudder-posts  for  ships,  where  it  is  especially 
serviceable  because  of  its  great  strength  and  resiUence. 

"In  Porto  Rico  and  other  West  Indies,  balsa-wood  has  been 
used  probably  for  a  great  many  years  for  floats.  The  Consul- 
General  of  Costa  Rica  has  Mndly  advised  that  he  remembers 
using  pieces  of  balsa-wood  during  his  boyhood  while  swimming, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  for  that  purpose.  Pro- 
fessor Gifford  savs  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  natives  use  it 
for  poles  '  somewhat  as  the  Chinese  use  bamboo  for  shoulder- 
poles,  tobacco-poles,  etc.,  all  uses  where  a  Ught,  rather  strong 

pole  is  needed.' 

"The  physical  characteristics  of  the  wood  have  not  yet  been 
fully  determined.  It  is  extremely  soft  and  can  readUy  be  in- 
dented with  the  finger-nail;  is  easily  cut  with  tools,  planes  weU, 
and  is  remarkably  uniform  in  texture.  The  pieces  received  at 
the  garden  have  no  sign  of  any  defects,  such  as  knots  and  checks. 
Balsa-wood  has  the  characteristic  uniform  growth  frequently 
noted  in  tropical  species— that  is,  no  annual  rings  are  visible. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  actual  fiber  per  cubic 
foot  is  very  small;  in  other  words,  the  wood  is  made  up  of  very 
thin  cell-walls  filled  with  air,  giving  it  an  extremely  spongy 
texture. 

"It  has  very  little,  if  any,  true  wood-fiber,  as  the  cells 
are  almost  parenchymatous.  For  so  light  a  wood  it  appears 
remarkably  strong,  but  from  information  received  its  lasting 
power  is  very  slight.  It  absorbs  water  rapidly,  and,  unless 
impregnated  in  some  way  to  protect  it  against  water-absorp- 
tion, will  become  waterlogged  very  quickly.  However,  it  is 
extensively  used  when  thoroughly  impregnated  with  paraffin. 

"Balsa-wood  has  only  recently  come  into  commercial  use  in 
the   United   States,   being   imported   chiefly   from   Costa   Rica. 


IKOXBAKK  {A)  BAL.\NCED   WITH   BALSA-WOOD  (B). 

"  The  two  pieces  of  wood  arc  of  exactly  the  same  width  and  thick- 
ness, but  the  piece  of  balsa-wood  is  about  ten  times  the  length  of 
the  ironbark,  and  yet  both  sides  of  the  scales  balance.  Ironbark  is 
about  ten  times  as  heavy  £is  balsa-wood." 


It  is  now  being  used  very  largely  after  treatment  with  paraffin 
for  making  the  floating  parts  of  modern  life-preservers  and  for 
constructing  life-rafts.  (A  complete  life-raft  of  balsa-wood  is 
exhibited  in  the  museum  at  the  garden.)  It  is  also  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  for  buoys  and  floating  attachments 
to  signals. 

"Another  use  to  which  it  is  being  extensively  introduced  is 
for  interior  linings  of  refrigerators.  Owing  to  its  extremely 
porous  nature  it  acts  as  an  excellent  insulator  against  heat 
and  cold,  and  from  some  tests  recently  made  with  a  spe- 
cially constructed  balsa -wood  box  it  was  found  that  when 
used  as  a  fireless  cooker,  articles  put  into  the  box  at  night  re- 
tained the  heat  until  the  following  morning;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  piece  of  ice  remained  in  tho  box  from  five  to  six  hours  during 
the  middle  of  a  very  hot  day. 

"It  is  probable  that,  with  a  wider  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  wood,  many  other  uses  wiU  be  found  for 
it  in  the  near  future." 
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STOPPING  LEAKS  WITH  THE 
DOLLAR-SIGN 

WASTE  IS  ALWAYS  COSTLY  to  somebody.  With 
an  intensely  selfish  attitude — once  the  only  human  atti- 
tude— we  reck  little  if  only  that  one  is  the  other  fello^v. 
When  a  man  is  wasting  his  own  substance,  reform  always  follows, 
with  normal  intellect  and  will-power,  upon  satisfactory  demon- 
stration. Once  show  a  man  to  his  satisfaction  that  money  is 
falling  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per 
hour,  and  he  will  have  that  hole  sewed  up.  Water  companies 
and  city  water-departments  have  applied  this  simple  philosophy 
to  (he  problem  of  water-meters.  So  long  as  a  man  is  wasting 
merely  tlic  city's  money,  he  cares  usually  vorv  little.     Make  that 
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waste  his  own  personal  loss,  and  he  sits  up  and  takes  notice. 
It  has  often  happened  that  after  a  water-meter  has  been  installed 
in  a  man's  house,  he  pays  less,  tho  using  as  much,  or  more. 
The  reason  is  that  he  wastes  less.  The  demonstration  of  the 
cost  of  water-waste  to  private  consumers  has  hence  become  a 
valuable!  aid  to  many  city' water-works  dcpariments  in  reducing 
useless  con.sumption  and  conserving  supplies.  Says  Engineeriny 
News  (New  York): 

"In  St.  Ijouis,  Mo.,  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  water  which  may  be  wasted  through  a  faucr't  at  a  pressure 
representative  of  the  average  pressure  throughout  the  city,  the 
device  shown  in  tho  accompanying  illustration  has  been  prepared. 
Ten  faucets  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  for  domestic*  purposes  are 
so  arrangj'd  that  the  streams  vary  from  ''s  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  right  rlown  to  ;,'j  inch  in  diameter  at  the  left.  The  size  of 
each  inrlividual  stream,  the  rate  of  flow  in  gallons  per  minute, 
and  the  cost  of  the  water  per  twenty-four  hours  are  shown  in 
I  he  tabl(>.  The  smnller  of  these  streams  r<'pres(>n(s  a  small, 
ordinary  leak,  while  tlu>  larger  ones  represent  a  condition  where 
there  is  a  careless  or  wilful  waste  of  water  due  to  allowing  faucets 
to  remain  open  when  not  in  use.  The  accumulative  waste  and 
loss  in  (loll.irs  and  cents  may  b(>  readily  figured  when  it  is  ro- 
memberod  (hat  there  are  several  hundred  thousand  faucets  in 
use  in  th(>  ci(y  daily. 

Cost  of  Water  FUnriug  Con- 

Stzc  of  Sirram  fiatc  of  Flow  tiniiouslu  for  2^  Urs.  at 

Through  Faucets  Gal.  per  Min.  9c.  per  1.000  Gal. 

JO. 630 
.540 
.420 
.247 
.19.5 
.  IrtT 
.  1  12 
.112 
.  0.-)7 
.017 

"A  somewhat  similar  idea  is  employed  in  several  city  budget 
exhibits.  A  glass-encased  wat(T-meter,  with  a  thin  stream  of 
water  condnually  flowing  (hrough,  is  displayed.  Here,  tho 
householder  can  actually  see  hov.-  small  a  leak  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  wheels  go  round;  and  a  prominently  posted  notice 
informs  him  what  (he  wa(er  is  costing  per  day.  per  mon(h.  and 
per  year.  This  is  said  (o  be  a  very  effecdve  means  of  brinering 
home  (o  the  negligent  consumer  the  advantage  of  good  plumbing." 
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WHAT  SALT  MEANS  TO  A  FISH 

THAT  THE  SEA  is  not  uniformly  salt,  but  varies  from 
brine  down  to  mere  brackish  water;  that  while  some 
creatures  can  live  only  in  one  kind  of  water,  others  get 
along  in  either  salt  or  fresh  water  with  equal  ease;  that  many 
purely  salt-water  creatures  can  be  educated  to  live  in  fresh 
water  and  idee  versa;  and  finally,  that  when  a  creature  dies  in  the 
A\Tong  kind  of  water  he  is  not  poisoned,  but  is  killed  by  the  excess 
or  deficiency  of  absorbent  power  in  his  own  body,  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  saltness  of  his  internal  fluids  and  that  of  the 
medium  about  him — these  are  some  of  the  interesting  facts 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Henri  Coupin,  in  an  article  on  "The  Saltn'^ss 
of  the  Seas  and  the  Geographic  Distribution  of  Living  Crea- 
tures," contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris).     Writes  Mr.  Coupin: 

"The  mean  proportion  of  salts  is  3.5  per  cent.,  but  it  varies 
sensibly  from  one  point  to  another.  For  example,  the  total 
saltness,  on  account  of  evaporation,  rises  to  4  per  cent,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  while  in  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  it  reaches  4.3  per 
cent.  The  total  saltness  diminishes,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
sea  is  cold  and  receives  important  rivers;  the  best  example  is  the 
Baltic,  where  the  saltness  diminishes  progressively  from  west 
to  east.  It  is  no  more  than  1.17  per  cent,  in  the  Grand  Belt, 
0.92  in  the  Sound,  and  0.35  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  pro- 
portion of  common  salt  follows  nearly  this  ratio,  and  it  is  this 
substance  that  acts  as  the  biological  deus  ex  machina  of  the  sea. 

"When  a  crawfish  is  put  into  sea-water,  or  into  water  artificially 
salted,  he  dies.  Inversely,  if  we  put  into  fresh  water  an  es- 
sentially marine  creature  like  a  jellyfish,  it  gives  up  its  life  quite 
as  quickly. 

"The  cause  of  these  sudden  deaths  has  been  attributed  to 
poisoning  by  salt;  but  we  now  know  that  this  is  incorrect.  The 
salt  acts  chiefly  by  its  'osmotic'  power.  When  a  fresh-water 
creature  is  suddenly  plunged  into  sea-water,  the  latter  attracts, 
as  it  were,  the  creature's  interior  liquids,  and  'dries  it  up'  (a 
frog  loses  thus  one-fifth  of  its  weight),  especially  in  the  places 
where  the  skin  is  thin  and  the  organs  are  delicate,  as  -ndth  the 
lungs.  These  shrivel  up  and  fail  to  act,  and  there  is  rapid  death 
from  asphy.xia 

"Likewise,  when  a  marine  creature,  saturated  wdth  salt,  is 
plunged  into  fresh  water,  it  swells  rapidly,  especiallv  at  certain 
points,  notably  the  lungs,  and  can  not  maintain  life." 

There  are,  apparently,  different  degrees  in  the  harmfulness  of 
salt,  and,  too,  experiment  shows  that,  in  different  ways  and  with 
differing  limitations,  fish  may  be  trained  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  ahen  element,  just  as  the  man  in  the  caisson,  if  he  be 
properly  cautious,  maj^  proceed  from  the  deepest  chamber  to  the 
outer  air.     Says  the  writer: 

"On  (he  seashore,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  crabs  living  as  well 
in  brackish  water  as  in  sea-water,  sometimes  even  reaching 
fresh  water  and  living  a  calm  but  normal  life  in  ponds.  Also 
flatfish  may  be  found  often  in  rivers;  they  have  been  caught 
in  the  Loire  and  even  in  the  Allier,  300  miles  from  salt  water 

"In  the  course  of  an  animal's  life  modifications  occur  in  its 
organism  that  enable  it  to  be  more  or  less  resistant.  It  is  thus 
that  the  salmon  can  leave  salt  water  to  spawn  in  fresh-water 
streams,  and  that  eels  leave  the  latter  (o  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
.sea.  Eels  are  notoriously  hard  to  kill,  but  it  would  .seem  that 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  them  in  sea-water  from  the 
osmotic  power  of  salt  if  th(>y  had  no  other  means  of  defense.  .  .  , 
An  instance  cited  by  Paul  Regnard  is  ins(ruetive.  He  says: 
'When  Paul  Bert  made  his  study  of  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
water  on  eels,  he  noticed  that  some  of  them  died,  while  others 
lived.  Much  perplexed,  he  sought  (he  reason  for  this  difference 
and  found  (hat  all  those  that  he  put  into  the  sea^-water  himself 
lived,  while  tho.se  handled  by  his  laboratory  assistant  died.  The 
cause  was  an  operative  detail.  Bert  grasped  the  eels  with  tongs 
and  deposited  them  in  the  salt  water.  The  assistant  tried  to 
handle  them,  and  afterward  put  them  into  a  net,  struggling  with 
(hem  and  so  removing  the  covering  of  mucus  on  their  bodies, 
'^^'hi'^'h  protected  them  against  the  osmotic  action  of  the  salt. 

"Fish,  ia  passing  from  salt  to  fresh  water  or  vice  versa,  adapt 
themselves  little  by  little  to  the  new  medium  by  passage  through 
estuaries  where  the  degree  of  salt  is  intermediate.  Experimen- 
tally the  conditions  may  be  reproduced  by  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  saltness;    the  trick  is  to  proceed  slowly  and  progres- 
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sively.  For  instance,  gold-fish  may  be  accustomed  to  live  in  salt 
water,  which  exjilains  their  occurrence  even  in  the  Baltic  and 
the  Caspian.  These  adaptations  may  take  place  in  the  same 
individual,  or,  better  still,  in  his  descendants;  it  is  an  almost 
general  fact  that  the  progeny  of  a  creature  resist  a  new  environ- 
ment better  than  the  parents.  Thus,  if  we  salt  progressively 
fresh  water  containing  daplmiidae,  these  small  crustaceans  will 
finally  die,  but  if  we  wait  a  few  days  the  eggs  will  hatch  and  the 
young  will  thrive  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

What  is  true  in  the  animal  world  appears  to  follow  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     Mr.  Coupin  explains  that — 

"There  are,  to  be  sure,  species  such  as  the  zosteras  and  most 
of  the  red  seaweeds  that  are  utterly  unable  to  live  out  of  sea- 
wa-ter;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  that  exhibit  a 
large  tolerance.  This  has  already  been  demonstrated  for  some 
of  the  blue  seaweeds,  and  it  is  still  more  noticeable  with  the 
diatoms,  a  large  number  of  species  of  which  thrive  as  well  in 
fresh  water  as  in  salt. 

"As  for  the  bacteria,  despite  the  fact  that  they  w^ould  seem  to 
be  as  badly  protected  as  possible,  they  exhibit  great  adaptation 
to  salt.  Thus,  marine  bacteria  may  live  as  well  in  water  con- 
taining only  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  as  in  water  with 
16  per  cent.,  or  six  times  as  much  as  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 


THE  FLY'S  WINTER  QUARTERS 

IT  IS  CUSTOMARILY  beheved  that  flies  survive  through 
the  winter  by  taking  refuge  in  warmed  houses,  and  that  the 
great  broods  of  each  summer  are  thus  the  offspring  of 
adult  survivors  of  the  last  year's  brood.  Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  asserts  in 
The  Entomological  News  (Philadelphia)  that  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  support  this  view.  According  to  Dr. 
Sldnner,  the  fly  lives  throughout  the  winter  in  the  pupal,  or  grub, 
stage,  not  as  a  developed  insect.  This  theory  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  this  wTiter  two  years  ago,  in  the  journal  just  named, 
in  which  he  noted  that  no  authors  who  believed  that  adult  flies 
Hve  through  the  winter  and  breed  in  the  spring  had  actually 
seen  adult  flies  ahve  at  the  end  of  the  winter  season.  All  flies 
caught  and  examined  by  the  -wTiter  in  early  spring  have  been 

clearly  newly  developed  specimens, 
never  old  ones  that  dated  from  the 
previous  season.  Renewed  evidence 
of  this  view  has  lately  been  ob- 
tained in  England  by  Dr.  Copeman 
and  Mr.  Austen,  as  noted  in  Dr. 
Skinner's  article  named  above. 
He  says: 

"  They  sent  out  appeals  for  speci- 
mens, to  be  published  in  certain 
journals.  .  .  .  From  January  19  to 
April  27  they  received  fifty-eight 
consignments  of  flies,  representing 
fifteen  species.  They  gave  an  ex- 
tensive tabulated  report  of  the 
specimens  received,  which  is  verj^ 
interesting  and  instructive.  Their 
summary  and  conclusion  are  as  fol- 
lows: 'It  wall  be  seen  from  the  ap- 
pendix that  the  results  obtained 
afford  no  support  to  the  belief  that 
house-flies  hibernate  in  this  country 
[England]  in  the  adult  state.  ...  It 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that,  did  the  house-fly  really  hiber- 
METER-REAuiwu  i.ii^  irx.o.         nato  lu  the  adult  state,  some  evi- 

I I      dence  of  the  fact  must  have  been 

obtained.  The  idea  suggests  itself 
that  the  relative  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  house-flies  an- 
nually become  abundant  may  be  due  to  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  individuals  that,  in  an  active  condition,  survive  the 
vvinter  in  houses  and  other  buildings,  altho  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  yet  [there  is]  nothing  in  the  shape  of  proof  that  female 
house-flies  found  alive  at  the  end  of  winter  actuaUy  survive  untd 
oviposition  takes  place.'     They  say,  in  conclusion :    It  would  ap- 


IT  IS  HARD    TO     DISPUTE    A 
METER-READING  LIKE  THIS. 


pear  that  the  customary  explanation  of  the  perpetuation  of  the 
house-fly  from  year  to  year  has  now  been  fairly  tested,  and  that 
the  evidence  obtained  fails  to  support  it.' 

"On  February  15  of  the  present  year  the  windows  of  the 
Entomological  Department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  wore  opened  on  account  of  the  mild  weather, 


Illustrations  hy  cijiirtesy  of  "Tin-  Klfi-tiu-ai  World,   '  Ni-w  VurU. 
A   VERACIOUS  INSPECTOR — A  CAMERA  FOR  READING  METERS. 


and  house-flies  came  in.      Previous  to   this  date  no  flies  were 
seen  in   the   rooms.  .  .  .  Some    were   netted    and  killed  in  a 

cyanid-bottle  and  some  were  'swatted.' 

"It  is  significant  that  no  hibernated  specimens  were  seen; 
also  that  a  f/eshly  emerged  male  was  taken.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  fact  that  house-flies  of  both  sexes  emerge  from  pupaj  in  the 
late  winter  or  early  spring  and  that  these  flies  are  capable  of 
producing  the  heavy  summer  broods.  These  facts  show  how 
little  we  really  knew  about  this  very  common  insect  in  relation 
to  hibernation,  and  there  is  still  much  to  be  known  and  put  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speculate  in  regard 
to  the  living  through  of  some  females  capable  of  oviposition 
in  the  spring.  This  awaits  exact  observation.  It  will  also  be 
of  value  to  look  for  living  pupae  in  the  winter  and  early  spring." 

Sanitarians,  Dr.  Skinner  notes,  have  accepted  the  hibernation 
theory,  and  recommend  killing  all  the  flies  seen  in  the  early 
spring,  which,  they  say,  are  all  hibernating  females  about  to 
lay  their  eggs.  In  this  way  they  hope  to  cut  off  the  egg-supply 
in  its  incipiency.  Obviously  if  Dr.  Skinner  is  right,  this  wall  not 
suffice  to  exterminate  the  fly.  It  wiU  be  necessary  to  find  the 
grubs  and  destroy  them  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  multiplication 
of  the  spring  brood.     Mere  "swatting"  will  not  do  the  business. 


TO  PHOTOGRAPH  METER-RECORDS— A  special  camera 
for  the  use  of  men  on  meter-reading  routes  is  described  in  the 
"New  Apparatus"  department  of  The  Electrical  World  (New- 
York).  By  its  aid  the  men  are  enabled  to  bring  into  the  gas 
or  electric  office  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  photographic 
evidence  of  the  positions  of  the  dial-pointers  on  the  meters  of 
the  customers  visited.     Says  the  paper  just  named: 

"  To '  take '  the  reading,  the  meter  man  simply  holds  the  camera- 
opening  against  the  meter  dial-glass  and  presses  a  lever,  which 
automatically  opens  the  shutt-er  for  a  definite  period  and  at  the 
same  time  lights  four  small  battery-operated  lamps  to  illuminate 
the  meter-dial.  After  each  exposure  is  made,  the  shutter  is 
locked  and  can  not  be  operated  again  .until  the  film-roll  has  been 
advanced  to  the  position  for  the  next. picture.  The  de\ace  can 
also  be  used  as  a  hand-lantern  in  dark  passageways  by.  pressing 
the  lever  part  of  the  way. dowai  without  operating, th,e.shutter. 
.  .  .  The  'film'  on  which  ,the  pictures  are  taken  consists  of  an 
emulsion  on  opaque  paper,  which  is  backed  up  with- a  white 
coating  that  makes  details  of  the  developed  film  show  up  clearly 
altho  reversed  right  and  left,  rnirror-fashion. -.  This  reversed 
film  is  then  examined  by  mounting  the  rolls  in  a  special  stand 
and  reading  the  reflection  in  a  mirror.'  As  the  customer's 
name  and  meter-number  are  marked  on  each-dial,^  the  photo- 
graph leaves  no  doubt  of  the  ^ identify;  of  the  reading.  If  the 
customer  is  'out,'  the  meter  man  notes  this  fact" on  a  card  and 
photographs  it  for  his  film-record." »:  .'i  ^    'U. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  MAKING  THE  "MOVIES 


I") 


THE  WHOLE  UNIVERSE,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  can 
reach,  is  enlisted  by  the  latter-daj-  "movie"  director  as 
his  ally,  for  no  jiart  of  the  world  is  free  from  his  invasion 
if  he  sets  out  to  find  the  necessary  and  proper  background  for 
his  story.  When  a  town  does  not  exist  he  builds  it  for  himself, 
as  we  see  by  the  description  of  Inceville,  in  CaUfornia.  written 


IMK    ACTOK   fAK.in 
Mr.  Favcreham  Is  enactiiiK  a  niovlo  scene  for  the  camera  as  ttn 


by  Henry  Ma<'Mahon  for  the  New  York  Evening  PoM.  Five 
or  six  years  ago,  as  he  reminds  us,  picture-making  was  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  score  of  costumes,  as  many  prop<>rties,  a 
couple  of  interior  sets,  and  a  few  luindrcd  dollars'  worth  of  equip- 
ment to  be  set  xx\t  in  prepared  locutions.  "Now,  however,  the 
pnxlucer  feels  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  a  product  as  ac- 
curate, artistic,  and  atmospheric  as  anything  presented  by  lit- 
eratiire  or  drama."  The  curiosity  of  the  public  can  be  cnlisii.,1 
by  extraordinary  efforts;  but  the  producer  must  b.-  on  his  guard 
against  anachronisms,  since  the  public's  sense  of  historical  values 
has  grown  with  his  avidity  for  the  remote,  the  foreign,  the 
bizarre,  and  the  curious.  Inceville  has  everjthing,  d.clares 
Mr.  MacMahon: 

"Palaces  and  cottages;  an  enormous  transjwrtation  .'■  -t- 
ment;  a  fann.  a  navy,  a  Wild  West  ranch,  a  commi>s;,i  ai 
electric  plivnt  ;u\d  sea-water  pumping-station.  ficole  des  I;  ix- 
Arts  for  oils  and   water-color,  a   dressmaking  establiahmeni,  a 


department  of  military  engineering,  sappers,  miners,  and  pioneers 
for  the  battle-pieces;  a  library  and  a  museum,  aids  of  the 
official  historians  and  antiquarians;  a  carpentrj'  and  cabinet- 
shop  for  the  large  indoor  construction — these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  establishments  I  noticed  in  a  rapid  survey  of  the  ground." 

This  village  hes  in  a  canon  that  debouches  do-mi  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  about  four  miles  north  of  Santa  ]Momca: 

"It  has  no  connection  T,\-ith  the  outside  world  except  a  very 
bad  and  dustj-  coast  road  over  which  automobiles  and  horse- 
vehicles  travel  all  day  long.  There  is  a  saying  jou  can  get  any- 
thing you  want  at  Ince\ille,  for  its  activities  are  as  complete 
as  the  modern  city,  despite  the  fact  that  it  possesses  only  a 
few  hundred  inliabitants.  The  overhead  expense  "of  running 
Inceville  is  about  the  .same  as  that  of  running  a  great  daily 
newspaper.     A  dozen  productions  are  under  way  at  once. 

"While  I  was  walking  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  canon, 
I  noticed  several  pirate  kings  stealing  one  of  Mr.  Tom  Inee's 
beautiful  heroines  who  had  unwisely  gone  to  take  a  dip  in  the 
surf.  They  loaded  her  into  a  life-boat,  and  half-a-dozen  pairs  of 
arms  shoved  it  into  the  Pacific  while  the  rattle  of  musketry 
played  around  from  the  hero  up  on  the  cliff  who  was  trj-ing  to 
stop  them  without  killing  his  unfortunate  bride.  Going  to  the 
hiUtop.  I  saw  great  cavalcades  of  cowboys  headed  by  the  re- 
doubtable W.  S.  Hart,  whom  some  folk  will  remember  as  the 
erstwhile  hero  of  'Ben  Hur'  of  the  legitimate  stage,  and  then 
as  Cash  Hawkins  in  'The  Squaw  Man.' 

"Out  oyer  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  Billie  Burke  riding  a 
pony  straight-saddle  and  accompanied  by  Thomas  H.  Ince, 
William  H.  Thompson,  and  others  on  their  way  to  a  mountain 
cabin  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  liighlands  of  Scotland.  In 
another  part  of  the  grounds  was  Katharine  Kaeh-ed  busily 
•yampiring'  House  Peters,  who  was  slipping  from  the  grasp  of 
Clara  Williams.  In  the  studio-enclosures  proper  actors  were 
making  up  for  expeditions  in  'India,'  'China,'  the  'European 
^\ar-Front,■  and  the  'Days  of  Chivah-y.'" 

A  curious  development  of  the  picture-making  business  is  then 
told  by  the  WTiter.  It  is  only  possible,  of  course,  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  the  mov-ie  plant,  but  as  Los  Angeles  has  a  practical 
monopoly  of  these  industries  her  citizens  have  the  advantages 
of  this  novel  variety  of  entertainment : 

••Already  in  Los  Angeles  they  have  discovered  that  the  staging 
of  the  big  moments  in  the  picture-plays  is  manv  times  as  spec- 
tacular as  any  other  outdoor  entertainment  in  the  world.  The 
trolley  companies  use  the  big  events  as  a  magnet  to  bring  the 
<rowds  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Beach.  One  sees  on  the  biU-boards 
that  the  nineteenth  episode  of  'The  Diamond  from  the  Sky' 
IS  to  be  staged  on  the  ocean  opposite  Santa  :Monica.  The  next 
Saturday  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  will  crowd  every 
corner  of  the  long  cliff  overlooking  the  Pacific,  while  directly 
m  front  of  the  camera-eye  the  aquatic  and  aeroplaning  heroes 
ami  heroines  of  the  .serial  ^^^ll  enact  their  thrilling  parts. 

A  motion-picture  firm's  menagerie  in  Los  Angeles  fulfils 
many  of  the  uses  of  the  Bronx  Zoological  Garden  here.  The 
pnncipal  difference  is  that  an  admission-fee  is  charged  just  to 
ook  at^  the  ammals  there.  But  when  pictures  of  them  are  in 
the  maknng.  a  regular  theatrical  scale  of  prices  is  charged.  An- 
other instance  was  the  staging  of  the  bull-fight  for  the  Geral- 
dme  Farrar  pictm-ization  of  'Carmen.'  A  big  arena  was  used, 
sumuinded  by  many  thousands  of  sittings.  The  camera-eye 
got  the  .scene  for  'Carmen.'  and  the  promoters  reaped  addi- 
tional har^•est  from  the  good  fat  prices  paid  by  Angelenos  to 
lo<A-  on  an  actual  spectacle  in  a  bull-ring. 

^liiT'"'''*"  ^  ''^''>y'  '"'"^  excitement  in  the  Greater  Filmland, 
^^h,eh  customarily  extends  thirty  miles  around  Los  Angeles, 
and  sometimes  lengthens  to  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  as 
the^  exigences  of  the  different  directors  require.  There  are 
fans  who  nin  (or  rather  motor)  to  these  exciting  events,  as 
motTon  Jc'In         '^^''  "'"•'"  ^^«^-     ^'^^  «f  tl^«  specialties  of 

Kworr^aui^r'" "  "^^-^^^^^  ^^  ^-p^^^^-*  -  ^^« 
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A   NEW   PERIL   FOR   LITERATURE 


THAT  THE  WAR  was  a  threatening  peril  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  future  was  felt  by  many  even  in  the  early 
days  of  strife.  The  effect  upon  contemporary  produc- 
tion is  now  manifest ;  writers,  when  not  occupied  with  war-themes, 
are  scarcely  occupied  with  letters  at  all.  They  can  not  induce 
the  necessary  tranquillity  of  mind  for  literary  production.  That 
the  war  would  have  any  retrospective  effect  upon  the  tales  and 
heroes  of  romance  would  hardly  have  been  apprehended,  yet 
this  is  the  implication  of  some  words  of  Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  the 
London  Standard.  Tales  that  have  stirred  our  pulses  and 
aroused  our  admiration  now  seem  to  pale  and  grow  tame  in 
comparison  with  those  coming  from  the  battle-field  of  to-day. 
"There  is  hardly  a  memorable  achievement  of  heroism  or  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  records  of  the  past,  such  as  whole  peoples  trea- 
sure among  their  noblest  memories,  that  is  not  equaled  or 
surpassed  once  a  week,"  says  Mr.  Low,  adding:. 

"The  Spartans  at  Thermopylae  were  no  whit  more  vahant 
than  the  men  of  any  one  of  a  score  of  British  line  regiments 
which  have  gone  forward  to  certain  death  against  barbed  wire 
and  machine  guns.  Is  there  anything  in  Greek,  or  Roman,  or 
medieval  warfare  to  excel  the  obstinate  endurance  and  fiery 
valor  of  the  Australians  and  New-Zealanders  among  the  blood- 
stained gullies  of  Gallipoli?  Did  any  champion  of  romance  per- 
form a  feat  of  more  incredible  daring  and  skill  than  that  of  Ser- 
geant O'Leary?  Or  the  three  men  of  Battery  L  of  the  R.  H.  A. 
who  fought  their  single  gun  when  all  their  comrades  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  silenced  an  enemy  battery  with  it?  Is  there 
an  episode  in  the  old  ballads  of  the  Norse  sagas  more  thrilUng 
than  the  story  of  the  two  sergeants  who  captured  a  German 
trench  on  their  own  account,  killing  and  wounding  ten  of  the 
enemy  and  taking  sixteen  prisoners?  Or  of  the  bomber  who 
held  up  a  trench  single-handed  and  terrorized  fifty  Germans  into 
quiescence  until  his  comrades  came  up  and  captured  them?" 

Mr.  Low  does  not  confine  his  admiration  to  men  of  his  own 
side.  Men  in  all  the  armies,  he  says,  "Allied  and  hostile,  are 
performing  exploits,  almost  unnoticed,  that  in  the  past  would 
have  made  them  immortal."  Heroism  is  so  common  now  that 
it  is  sheer  accident  if  the  names  of  the  heroes  ever  get  known. 
We  read : 

"'After  'im!'  said  a  wounded  British  soldier  when  they  of- 
fered him  water,  pointing  to  a  stiU  more  desperately  injured 
German.  I  like  that  cockney  'After  'im'  as  weU  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  flomng  phrase,  'Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.' 
The  deed  was  the  same;  but  not  the  reward.  DithjTambies 
have  been  penned  over  the  hero  of  Zutphen;  but  that  other 
hero  of  the  common  people — one  does  not  even  know  his  name 
nor  what  became  of  him.  Perhaps  he  is  lying  under  the  clay 
somewhere  in  France;  perhaps — let  us  hope  it! — he  will  outlive 
the  war,  and  go  back  again  to  bus-driving  or  ticket-punching 
somewhere  in  England,  and  never  even  suspect  that  if  he  had 
been  a  knight  and  an  Elizabethan  he  would  have  been  held  up 
as  the  mirror  of  chivalry  for  three  centiu-ies.  Chivah-y  is  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  in  the  Tudor  days  or  any  other.  'We  boast 
ourselves  better  men  than  the  fathers  before  us,'  says  one  of  the 
heroes  in  Homer.  We  may  do  so  without  vainglory.  Consider 
those  same  Homeric  heroes,  whom  the  world  has  admu-ed  for 
two  thousand  years :  our  old  friend  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  the 
godhke  Hector,  the  many-wiled  Ulysses,  and  the  rest.  What 
a  lot  of  working  up  they  required  before  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  danger— invocations  to  the  gods,  long  speeches,  and 
so  forth— and  what  a  fuss  they  made  about  dying!  Our  folk 
go  out  to  death  with  a  cigaret  between  their  teeth,  and  meet 
it  with  a  smile:  to  death  that  comes  in  shapes  a  hundredfold 
more  appalling  than  ever  it  could  have  assumed  upon  the  windy 
plains  of  Troy,  where  they  fought  Avith  spears  and  arrows- 
death  by  poison-gas  and  liquid-fire  and  high  explosives,  death 
by  torture  and  intolerable  agony.  Modern  heroes  endure  it  all 
— and  make  no  heroics  over  it. 

"By  sea  and  land  the  toll  is  heavier,  the  risks  far  greater, 
than  in  the  past.  We  are  proud  of  that  fine  episode  of  the 
Birkenhead;  we  used  to  think  it  unique,  perhaps  incapable  of 
repetition.  But  in  these  days  we  have  the  case  repeated  again 
and  again,  in  battle-ships,  cruisers,  submarines,  trawlers— yes, 
and  passenger-ships,  too,  with  women  and  little  children  on 
board.     In  the  sea-battles  of  the  past  they  fought  half  a  day 


till  the  decks  were  swimming  with  blood,  and  at  the  last,  'slowly 
and  majestically,'  the  Vengeur  or  the  Chesapeake,  or  whatever 
it  was,  settled  down  with  the  flag  still  flying  and  the  guns  firing. 
But  in  our  sea-fights  and  sea-raids  it  is  all  over  in  five  minutes, 
and  the  Good  Hope  or  the  Scharnhorsl  goes  under  and  drowns 
a  thousand  men  before  they  can  say  a  prayer.  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  vanquished  ship  in  a  modern  naval  engagement. 
Yet  men  go  into  action  as  cheerfully  as  the  bluejackets  of  Nelson. 
Think  of  the  stokers  steadily  wielding  the  shovel  in  their  inferno 
below  deck  when  the  next  minute  may  leave  them  scalded  to 
death  or  roasted  alive!  Think  of  the  aviators  and  what  they 
dare  and  do!  Think  even  of  those  pirates  of  the  17-boats,  and 
the  risks  they  run  as  they  pursue  their  murderous  trade  in  their 
submerged  nutshells.     The  modern  nerve  is  equal  to  it  all." 

It  is  the  "modern    nerve"  which  to  Mr.  Low  explains  all, 


IN    THi.   ALT. 
staff  direct  and  register  what  seems  to  be  a  very  solemn  moment. 


and  the  amazing  thing  is  that  "before  the  war  hardly  anybody 
would  have  predicted  anything  of  the  kind."     Indeed — 

"We  used  to  hear  much  of  decadence  and  degeneration.  It 
was  common  talk  that  our  oversensitized  population,  educated 
and  pleasm'e-lo\ang,  softened  by  luxury  and  comfort,  would 
never  bear  the  shock  and  strain  of  warfare  like  their  rougher 
forefathers.  Nobody  imagined  they  would  bear  them  much 
better.  Especially  was  it  thought  that  the  'poor  little  to'mi- 
bred  people '  would  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial.  But  they  have  not 
done  so.  lu  the  prime  virtues  of  the  soldier,  and  particularly 
in  courage  and  endurance,  there  has  been  little  to  choose 
among  the  ^■arious  nations  and  social  classes  represented  in  this 
Bloody  Assize  of  the  East  and  West.  The  toA\Tismen  come  out 
as  well  as  the  warriors  of  field  and  farm  and  prairie  and  moun- 
tain. The  clerks  and  waiters  of  Paris,  the  Lancashire  mill- 
hands,  the  shop-assistants  and  mechanics  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  are  as  enduring  and  venturesome,  as  stanch  to  face 
bullet  and  bayonet,  as  the  men  from  the  Russian  \'illages,  the  Ser- 
vian valleys,  the  Australian  sheep-runs,  or  the  Canadian  ranches. 
London  Scottish,  H.  A.  C,  Westminsters,  and  others  of  our 
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Territorial  and  Regular  regiments  have  showTi  that  the  open- 
air  life  is  not  the  only  school  for  valor:  it  can  be  acquired  also 
in  the  office  and  the  warehouse,  in  the  stock  exchange,  and 
at  the  teacher's  desk.  Urban  conditions  have  not  sapped  the 
manhood  of  the  race,  as  so  many  believed.  The  town  may  or 
may  not  have  diminished  our  virtues.  It  certainly  has  not 
destroyed  our  nerves. 

"It  is  not  only  the  soldiers  who  illustrate  this  striking  and 
une;{pected  truth.  The  civilians,  too,  young  and  old,  men. 
women,  and  children,  show  themselves  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger much  less  'jumpy'  than  their  critics  and  censors  would  have 
anticipated.  Take  the  Zt7>/;t7i/(-raids.  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted that, they  would  have  been  taken  as  they  have  been? 
The  Germans  expected  that  when  they  began  to  rain  down 
bombs,  the  inhabitants  would  be  thrown  into  the  direst  panic. 
The  expectation  was  not  wholly  unreasonable:  two  years  ago 
if  any  of  us  had  sat  down  and  called  up  before  our  mind  the 
happenings  of  the  past  fortnight,  we  might  liave  pictured  scenes 
of  wild  confusion.  But  the  raided  district  has  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  its  head,  or  exhibited  any  noticeable  symptom  of  trep- 
idation. It  took  its  overhead  bombardment  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  even  with  levity.  ...  On  the  night  that  follows  a 
raid,  persons  sat  up  all  night,  not  from  fear,  but  curiosity, 
anxious  not  to  mi.ss  an  item  of  the  entertainment  if  it  should 
be  repeat<'d.  The  tragic  incidents  which  had  occurred — the 
deaths,  the  woundings — were  well  enough  known,  but  nobody 
dwelt  upon  them.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  indifference  was 
excessive,  an  indication  of  the  frivolity  which  has  taken  such 
deep  root  among  us  that  we  are  almost  incapable  of  serious 
thought  or  sustained  emotion.  But  if  we  are  more  frivolous 
than  our  ancestors,  we  are  assuredly  not  more  timid.  The  war 
has  shown  that  the  industrial  societies  of  modern  Europe  have 
quite  as  good  nerves  and  quit(i  as  much  physical  courage  as 
any  community  of  hunters  and  herdsmen.  To  the  confusion 
of  the  theorists  it  appears  that  Western  civilization  produces  a 
human  type  more  likely  to  fail  from  brutality  and  violence  than 
from  the  weakness  thai  can  not  face  pain  and  danger." 


GERMAN  VIEWS  OF  FRENCH  WAR- 
LITERATURE 

THK  ADVICE  of  a  German  professor  to  his  class  to  keep 
dissr-nsion  and  recrimination  from  the  realm  of  the 
intellect,  noted  in  our  issue  for  August  11,  seems  to 
bear  fruit  among  the  writers  for  the  press  also.  At  least  two 
of  these  critics  deal  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  with  French 
prose  and  poetry  published  since  the  war  began  and  directly 
inspired  by  it.  The  lAUniri.srhe  Echo  (B«>rlin)  of  Septenil)er  1.') 
collects  some  such  comments  under  the  title  "French  Literature 
in  the  War-Year."  Karl  Lahm,  writing  in  the  Strassburg  Post, 
gives  it  a«  his  opinion  that  the  only  French  novel  thus  far 
inspired  by  the  war  not  destined  to  speedy  oblivion  is  Marcelle 
Tinayre's  "La  Veillee  des  ^Vrmes,"  which  in  the  guise  of  a  story 
of  two  lovers  gives  a  history  of  the  first  days  of  mobilization  in 
Paris.  He  mentions  the  war-stories  of  Maurice  Harres  and 
Rene  Razin,  but  declares  that  the  only  genuine  "war-book"  is 
Charles  lo  Goflic's  "Dixmude,"  of  which  he  writes- 

"It  takes  us  into  the  midst  of  the  fighting  in  the  trenches,  and 
that,  t«K),  at  the  spot  where  it  raged  tlie  wildest,  after  Antwerp, 
when  the  French  marines,  under  Hear-Adiuiral  lionarc,  sought 
step  by  ste|)  lo  stem  tlie  onrush  of  the  victorious  Germans.  Th»> 
author  witnes.sed  the  battle  from  a  near-by  point,  questioned  llio 
survivors  .  .  .  and  relates  with  both  verve  and  imaginativi* 
jKiwer  many  inspiring  ei)ic  deeds.  Our  bluejackets  from  the 
waterside  likewise  achieved  dee<ls  as  valiant,  or  more'so,  for  it  is 
well  known  tluit  they  were  assembled  in  the  marine  d;  :  • 
l)etw»H'n  Mechlin  and  .\ntwerp,aiid  tlien  ruslied  against  Dimm 
I^e  Goffi(?  was  awarded  a  very  handsome  prize  by  the  French 
Academy." 

An  interesting  distinction  between  the  French  and  the  German 
lyric  is  drawn  by  Felix  Stossinger,  writing  in  the  Sunday  c''':  .n 
of  the  Konigslxrg  Ilarliingsclw  Zeilung.  After  praising  tv. ■  ,- 
nets  of  Rostand  as  particularly  fine,  and  referring  to  the  sipnifi- 
cAnce  of  the  revival  of  the  war-song  in  Montraartre,  he  sa.v 

"If  we  ignore  all  those  songs  that  are  only  versified  vulgarity 


the  French  war-lyric  does  not  differ  from  the  French  peace- 
lyric,  which  is  the  precise  opposite  to  what  w^e  (Germans)  call 
lyric  poetry.  With  us  the  Ijric  springs  from  the  deepest  impulses 
of  love  and  gratitude,  and  its  characteristic  expression  has 
always  in  it  something  of  piety. 

"The  preference  of  French  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  aside 
from  certain  eminent  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  is  for 
that  which  is  intellectual,  graceful,  figurative,  and  pathetic. 
And  just  as  the  worst  German  poems,  therefore,  are  at  least 
sentimental,  so  the  worst  French  poems  are  at  least  lively  or 
witty. 

"War  has  seldom  been  favorable  to  the  production  of  German 
hric  poetry.  But  French  Ijrie  poetry  has  always  had  the  most 
admirable  relationship  to  the  external,  to  the  political  world. 
War  and  society'  have  in  every  era  so  inspired  the  French  as  to 
be  the  source  of  an  entire  literature.  The  writer  espoused  a 
cause,  but  even  in  his  songs  was  pathetic  or  satirical. 

"Great  ^epochs  have  given  birth  to  a  complete  literatvu-e — one 
needs  but  recall  the  mnzarinades.  For  this  reason  France  not 
only  possesses  a  social  drama  existent  for  centuries,  but  also  a 
body  of  political  and  military  lyric  poetry.  The  'militaristic' 
Germans,  however,  show'  in  their  art  and  in  their  Ijric  verse 
that  love  and  peace  penetrate  their  souls  more  profoundly  and 
more  purely  than  is  true  of  the  French.  There,  and  not  here, 
does  art  find  in  politics  and  war  objects  of  passionate  pursuit." 


ON   HAPPY   ENDINGS 

THE  CHICKEN-HEARTEDNESS  of  the  pubUe  has 
long  been  the  excuse  put  forward  for  the  illogic  of 
many  plaj^wrights.  People  are  supposed  unwilling 
to  tolerate  anything  but  "happy  endings,"  whatever  the  logic 
of  the  situation.  Is  not  a  war-plaj*  just  now  languishing 
because,  as  some  aver,  it  has  a  depressing  epilog,  as  tho  war 
could  have  anything  else?  Pinero  has  lately  inspired  the 
newspapers  to  columns  of  amazed  and  wondering  comment 
because  he  has  tried  two  endings  to  his  latest  play,  "The  Big 
Drum,"  the  second  being  a  sop  to  the  public's  supposed  concern 
against  their  own  wounded  feelings.  "The  Big  Drum,"  it  is 
said,  will  likely  come  to  us  this  season,  and  The  Dramatic  Mirror 
(New  York)  tells  us  we  shall  probably  have  the  unhappy  ending. 
Is  it  because  we  are  less  squeamish  than  our  British  cousins, 
or  because  Pinero  could  not  stand  another  continent's  jibes? 
For,  in  spite  of  tlie  public's  supposed  preferences,  thej'  have 
not  seemed  to  relish  this  blatant  catering.  The  London 
Evening  Standard  prints  "an  earlier  case"  of  differences  over 
"happy  endings"  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Punch's  clever  writers, 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.  It  is  in  the  form  of  two  letters,  one  from  Edward 
AUej-n,  actor  and  manager  of  tho  Globe  playhouse,  to  one  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  and  the  answer  thereto.  No  comment  seems 
necessary.     Here  is  the  first: 

"Dkare  Will — If  thou  lovest  me  I  prithee  come  at  once  to 
ye  'Mermaid'  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  for  I  have  matters  of 
greave  import  to  ponder  with  thee.  Last  night's  performance 
of  thy  excellent  new  play,  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  was,  as  thou 
knowest,  not  such  a  success  as  we  were  hoping,  and  from  what  I 
have  learned  by  my  scouts  this  morning  ye  critics  at  ye  taverns 
find  ye  fault  to  be  solely  ye  sadness  of  ye  last  acte.  All  else  is 
right,  they  say,  but  that  is  wrong  indeed.  There  is  truly  too 
much  gloom  packed  there,  as  I  have  ever  felt,  and  I  implore 
thee  to  consider  a  happier  ending.  What  could  be  simpler  to 
thy  genius— and  I  have  ever  held,  Will,  against  all  kinds  of 
detra<;tors,  that  genius  is  the  word  for  it — than  to  fling  Romeo 
and  Juliet  into  each  other's  arms,  as  they  and  Friar  Laurence 
had  j)laimed?  Where  is  the  advantage  of  frustrating  ye  ex- 
cellent scheme  of  ye  potion  and  making  people  miserable?  All 
folks  like  to  be  merry  rather  than  melancholy,  and  why  should 
we  not  humour  them?  If  thou  makest  this  trifling  change  we 
can  bring  down  ye  courtain  on  ye  w^edding-bells,  and  so  ensure 
for  ourselves— for  thee.  Will,  and  me— heavy  purses. 

"  1  would  not  write  to  thee  in  these  terms  were  there  any  dis- 
loyalty to  thy  art  at  stake.  I  hope  that  thou  knowest  me  too 
well  to  think  that.  But  there  is  none,  Will,  I  swear  to  thee, 
^hrth  is  as  natural  as  melancholy,  and  thou  hast  racked  thy 
iudience  enough  to  satisfy  ye  needs  of  ye  tragic  muse.  Let 
there  be  joy  at  ye  close. 
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.  "And  while  we  discuss  this  new  ending,  which  I  am  sure  thou 
■yvilt  write,  may  I  say  tliat  since  Mvrculio  is  a  sympathetic 
character  couldst  thou  not,  at  ye  same  time,  manifest  that  his 
wound  after  all  was  only  a  scratche,  and  bring  him  in  at  ye  end 
with  a  few  good  gagges?  And  1  would  counsel  also  ye  public 
reconciling  of  ye  houses  of  Montagu  and  Capulet  to  make  ye 
thing  complete  and  rejoice  every  person  in  ye  house  and  all  ye 
critics  too. 

"Lay  these  matters  to  heart,  deare  Will,  and  tell  ye  messenger 
who  waits  that  I  am  to  look  to  see  thee  at  ye  'Mermaid'  right 
soon  with  ye  alterations  all  made. — Thy  loving  friend, 

"E.  Alleyn." 


And  here  is  the  answer: 
"Deare  Ned, — ^I  will  see  thee  d- 


-d  first. 

"W.  Shakspeare." 


A   BRITISH  "DRIVE"  AT   GERMAN   MUSIC 

THAT  IRREPRESSIBLE  AUTOCRAT  of  the  paint- 
brush, James  McNeil  Whistler,  had  a  way  of  impressing 
his  points.  "I'm  not  arguing  with  you;  I'm  simply 
telling  you! "  was  one  of  his  famous  methods  of  driving  home  the 
argument.  There  is  a  writer  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail  who  be- 
gins in  almost  the  same  phrase. 
"I  am  not  going  to  argue,"  he 
says;  "I  am  merely  about  to 
state  some  facts,  and  allow 
reasoning  people  to  deduce  their 
own  conclusion  therefrom."  The 
reader  will  be  left  to  decide 
whether  his  "facts"  are  facts 
or  only  opinions,  since  what  he 
proceeds  to  "expose"  is  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  German 
music.  A  nation,  he  begins  by 
asserting,  expresses  its  ideals 
more  by  its  music  than  by  its 
religion,  literature,  art,  or  com- 
merce, and  for  proof  of  this  he 
cites  the  Jew.  "His  music  is 
always  grave,  melodic,  kind,  and 
sad.  The  emotions  it  arouses 
are  such  as  speak  of  trials  borne 
for  ages  yet  possibly  never  to  be 
overcome,  certainly  never  to  be 
forgotten."  To  the  writer,  who 
signs  the  rather  Germanic  name 
of  Charles  Vidal  Diehl,  "the 
influence  of  modern  Hun  music 
has  always  appeared  pernicious." 
He  takes  the  case  of  two  com- 
posers only,  Strauss  and  Wagner, 

overlooking  the  wide  range  of  German  song-^vriters,  which  is 
valued  by  the  modern  concert-singer  beyond  the  song-hterature 
of  almost  any  other  country.  Nevertheless,  we  give  his  words 
to  point  the  changing  temper  of  feeling  induced  by  the  war. 
Saint-Saens,  the  French  musician,  has  ah-eady  been  outspoken 
in  repudiating  German  music,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  we 
recall  of  such  repudiation  in  England.     Mr.  Diehl  declares: 

"I  will  start  building  the  barrier  against  this  section  of  the 
invasion  of  civihzation  by  asking  every  one  whether  it  is  either 
right  or  wise  that  we  should  allow  this  state  of  tilings  to  persist. 
now,  and  to  flame  out  again  in  its  full  virulence  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  My  answer  must  be  that  it  is  neither  right  nor  politic, 
and  I  hope  when  I  have  detailed  a  few  facts  it  will  be  that  of 
every  conscientious  lover  of  harmony 

"Music,  we  know  because  we  feel,  expresses  emotion  in  sound. 
And  what'are  the  emotions  chosen  by  the  two  Richards,  Wagner 
and  Strauss,  to  be  exprest  \vith  all  the  wonder  of  their  debased 
skill?  Self-worship,  brutism,  and  naked  license.  We  have 
been  weak  in  our  resistance  because  we  have  permitted  a  few 
decadents  in  our  midst  to  guide  our  destiny.     The  invasion  of 


the  music  of  the  modern  Hun  during  the  past  forty  years  has 
had  more  effecit  in  debasing  character  than  if  he  had  conquered 
the  world  he  coveted  by  the  force  of  arms  he  is  now  wielding 
with  such  savage  licentiousness. 

"It  is  back  in  the  mid-Victorian  days  that  this  music  first 
came  to  us  with  its  hideous  suggestion  that  purity  of  thought 
was  not  necessary  to  the  intellectual.  In  'Lohengrin'  Wagner 
forced  upon  us  his  disgusting  prelude  to  the  third  act,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  could  not  be  put  into  v/ords  by  any  self-respecting 
WTiter.  His  outlook  on  existence  was  admittedly  a  depraved 
one;  that  of  his  successors  has  been  rather  more  so. 

"I  must  say  it  is  not  within  me  to  hate  any  one;  I  can  only  feel 
sorry  for  evil-doers.  We  would  all  far  rather  the  brute  beast 
took  the  life  we  possest  than  destroy  the  little  goodness  that  is 
our  only  treasure.  Thus  to  me  the  announcement  that  a  huge 
program  of  Hun  music  is  to  be  inflicted  on  Brussels  during  the 
coming  six  months  bears  a  more  sinister  import  than  did  the 
piteous  accounts  of  the  ravaging  of  Belgium  and  its  people  with 
the  horrors  of  blood  and  fire  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  part  of  a  gigantic 
effort  the  Huns  are  making  to  debase  the  minds  of  those  Belgians 
who  are  in  their  servitude.  They  may  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
Hun  music,  but  the  effort  is  significant  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Its  possible  effect  is  calculated  with  the  acumen  of  the  super- 
educated  beast.     So  far  as  we  are  concerned  no  one  can  suggest 
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that  there  is  any  necessity'  for  the  German  vice-music  still  being 
played,  to  the  shame  of  our  God-given  souls,  every  day  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  a  suppurating  sore  which  should  be  burned  out 
of  our  national  life.  There  is  still  time  for  a  cure.  The  treat- 
ment I  propose  may  appear  drastic,  but  it  is  the  only  one; 
Root  and  branch,  modern  German  music  must  be  ostracized — 
never  seen  and  never  heard.  We  read  enough  of  devilry  and 
lewdness  every  day;  we  do  not  need  to  have  it  thrust  into  owx 
ears  as  well  as  before  our  eyes. 

"Who  will  help?  I  have  no  power,  no. influence.  I  am  only 
one  small  voice  speaking,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  what  a  multitude 
are  feeling  but  have  no  opportunity  of  saying. 

"By  all  means  let  us  have  the  music  of  the  national  schools 
which  provide  nobility  of  thought,  the  virile  British,  the  piquant 
Spanish — a  veritable  unexplored  region  of  delight  to  the  majority 
of  our  peoi)le — the  charming  French,  the  fer^'id  Italian,  the  impos- 
ing Russian,  the  melodic  Scandina%-ian,  and  the  passionate  Polish; 
but  let  us  properly  despise  the  contortions  of  the  Himnish  mind. 

"We  must  burn  it  and  refuse  to  hear  it.  Above  all,  we  must 
determine  that  our  children  shall  know  nothing  of  the  existence 
of  this  e\'il-minded  insanity." 


EUCKEN'S  RECONCILIATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND  WAR 


THE  SURPRIZP]  that  American  readers  have  experi- 
enced over  Professor  Eucken's  ^Tilings  in  defense  of 
war  has  not  been  unsuspected  by  the  eminent  phi- 
losopher of  Jena.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  makes 
a  direct  explanation  to  his  audience  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  The  Methodist  Review  (Xash\alle,  October),  acknowledging 
that  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  devotion  to  the  task  of 
"an  enrichment  of  life  and  the  strengthening  of  Christianity 
in  the  modern  world"  must  wonder  that  he  now  defends  thp 
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justice  of  Germany's  cause  with  all  his  energy  and  that  he  is 
with  his  people  with  all  his  heart  in  this  war.  At  first  sight, 
it  is  conceded,  one  might  adjudge  him  false  to  himself  in  this 
course;  but  such  a  verdict  would  be  far  from  just,  arg^ues  Pro- 
fessor Eucken,  alt  ho  the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  it  would 
seem.  War  in  itself  is  wTong,  he  tells  us,  but  "even  from  tlic 
point  of  view  of  Christianity,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  just 
war."  He  calls  to  mind,  bj-  way  of  instance,  our  own  War  of 
the  Revolution.  So  in  looking  at  the  question  of  war,  we  are 
advised,  Christians  should  "not  condemn  all  the  combatants 
indiscriminately,"  but  ought  "to  form  a  conscientious  judg- 
ment" of  the  right  and  wTong  side.  To  be  sure.  Christianity, 
with  its  proclamation  of  "the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  kingd.im 
of  love  .  .  .  aims  to  abolish  all  harshness  from  the  souls  of 
men,  and  can  not  endure  hostility."  Yet  while  Christianity 
placed  this  high  ideal  before  mankind,  Christianity  was  fully 
aware,  we  are  told,  of  "the  great  distance  that  separates  hu- 
manity as  it  actually  is  from  the  perfection  of  such  an  ideal." 
Nor  could  it  fail  to  recognize  that  in  a  world  of  "passior  "i"- 
ishness,  and  iniquity,  it  was  impossible  to  realize  immn; 
that  condition  of  love,  meekness,  and  mercy."  We  read  then: 
"If  it  had  insisted  upon  such  an  immediate  execution  of  its 


plan,  it  would  have  given  free  play  to  all  the  evil  in  human 
nature,  and  it  would  furthermore  have  been  obliged  to  forbid 
all  punishment  and  all  criminal  law  as  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Christian  love.  Now  inasmuch  as  wickedness  and  passion  are 
not  limited  to  private  life,  but  extend  also  into  the  relations  of 
races  with  one  another  and  are  then  particularly  dangerous, 
the  problem  of  war  necessarily  arises.  The  great  teachers  of 
the  Church,  as,  for  example,  Luther,  busied  themselves  much 
with  this  problem,  and  altho  they  saw  plainly  a  great  e\-il  in 
war,  they  by  no  means  rejected  all  participation  in  war,  all 
entrance  into  armed  conflict,  as  unchristian. 

"Only  a  sentimental,  feeble  Clii'istianity  can  shut  its  eyes  to 
such  questions  and  content  itself  with  lamenting  over  the  de- 
pravitj-  in  the  world;  a  virile  Christianity  that  does  not  ex- 
haust itself  in  little  conventicles,  but  aims,  on  the  contrary,  to 
permeate  the  life  of  the  world,  must  be  a  help  and  support  for 
man  in  these  questions  too.  Such  a  Christianity  Mill  surely 
deprecate  war  in  itself.  It  will  reject  unconditionally  all  nat- 
uralistic glorification  of  war  as  a  means  to  the  development  of 
power.  It  will  be  convinced  that  everj'  w-ar  in  the  last  analysis 
is  a  matter  of  guilt;  but  its  ethical  judgment  on  the  combatants 
will  depend  strictly  upon  the  location  of  the  guilt.  Christianity 
will  condemn  as  immoral  a  war  which  has  its  roots  in  covet- 
ousness.  in  love  of  conquest,  or  in  envy,  with  the  same  resolute- 
ness that  it  passes  a  favorable  ethical  judgment  on  a  people  that 
defends  itself  against  injustice  and  protects  its  holy  possessions." 

The  latter  is  Germany's  case  in  the  present  war.  Professor 
Eucken  claims,  and  he  asks  whether  it  was  "unjust"  war  when 
the  Netherlands  "took  up  arms  to  defend  their  independence 
and  their  Protestant  faith  against  Spanish  oppression,"  or  was 
"America's  War  of  Independence,  leading  to  her  present  great- 
ness, a  violation  of  morality  and  Christianity"?  The  man  who 
condemns  war  of  all  kinds,  observes  Professor  Eucken,  "must 
consider  this  War  of  Independence  a  great  wTong  along  with 
the  rest."  At  the  same  time  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
in  adopting  a  fair  and  reasonable  attitude  toward  any  war  the 
trouble  lies  in  ascertaining  "for  w'hich  combatant  the  war  is  a 
just  one."  Owing  to  his  limitations  of  space,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  treat  this  matter  as  far  as  the  war  of  to-day  is  con- 
(ierned,  but  he  does  say:  "We  Germans  are  unanimous  in  the 
conviction  that  we  did  not  desire  this  war,  but  that  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  forced  upon  us  h\  our  enemies."  Yet  the  Ger- 
mans do  understand  that  "the  neutral  must  behave  reservedly," 
and  that  he  has  "an  undisputed  right  to  exercise  indepen- 
dent criticism  concerning  all  matters  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion."    But— 

"It  is.  however,  demanded  of  him,  particularly  if  he  is  a 
person  of  Christian  convictions,  that  he  shall  give  both  sides 
the  same  treatment;  that  he  shall  not  take  sides  without  a 
thoroughgoing  examination  of  the  evidence;  that,  in  particular, 
he  shall  not  accept  all  the  falsifications  and  slanders  now  di- 
rected against  us  Germans  by  our  opponents.  If  he  is  never- 
theless guilty  of  this  fault,  he  is  merely  helping  to  intensify  the 
bitterness  and  hate  which  separate  races.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  facts  in  their  relations  and  a  conscientious  decision  is 
the  duty  of  every  earnest  man  in  this  matter. 

"Neutrality  in  deed  is,  however,  a  still  greater  duty  than 
neutrality  in  judgment;  and  on  this  point  we  Germans  are 
obliged  to  raise  an  earnest  protest  against  America.  From  no 
neutral  country  do  we  hear  peace  so  glorified  and  the  blessings 
of  peace  so  praised  as  in  America,  but  no~  neutral  country  is 
to-day  doing  so  much  to  prolong  the  Avar  as  this  very  America 
is  doing.  It  is  doing  this  by  means  of  the  delivery  of  gigantic 
supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  our  opponents.  Who- 
<ver,  therefore,  really  desires  peace,  as  distinguished  from  one 
vho  merely  goes  about  with  the  word  peace  in  his  mouth, 
should  insist  wnth  all  resoluteness  that  such  supplies  shall  no 
longer  be  delivered.  He  ought  not  to  suffer  the  interests  of 
a  few  manufacturers  to  put  America's  profession  of  neutrality 
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and  love  of  justice  in  doubt.  Christian  conviction  condemns 
nothing  more  flatly  than  insincerity;  and  it  certainly  betokens 
a  lack  of  sincerity  to  eulogize  peace  and  at  the  same  time  to 
furnish  the  means  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  The  repu- 
tation and  standing  of  America  in  the  civiUzed  world  require 
that  such  insincerity  be  energetically  repudiated  and  disproved." 

In  a  foot-note  subjoined  to  the  article,  the  editor  of  The  Meth- 
odist Review  remarks  that  it  is  of  "the  highest  value  as  indi- 
cating the  point  of  \'iew  and  feehngs  of  su(^h  a  representative 
German  as  Professor  Eucken,  together  with  his  naive  idea  of 
the  simple  way  of  settling  the  vexed  question  of  the  sale  of 
munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent  nation  by  the  citizens  of  a 
neutral  nation."  Moreover,  the  editor  adds,  the  article  shows 
Professor  Eucken's  "increasingly  cordial  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tianity and  his  appreciation  of  its  meaning  for  the  civiUzation 
of  the  future." 


SALVATIONIST  WAR-THEOLOGY 

THERE  ARE  SOMETHING  Hke  40,000  Salvationists  in 
the  British  Army,  20,000  of  them  out-and-outers  and 
20,000  adherents.  These  figm-es  are  furnished  to  Mr. 
Harold  Begbie  by  Bramwell  Booth,  the  present  head  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Some  are  naturally  troubled  in  their  souls  by 
having  to  kill.  One  of  them  mentioned  this  difficulty  and  an- 
other Salvationist  made  answer:  "Look  here,  what  you've  got 
to  do  is  this:  you've  got  to  do  your  duty  to  God  and  King  and 
country.  If,  in  the  course  of  doing  that  duty,  you  happen  to 
kiU  your  fellow  man,  that's  no  affair  of  yours."  JMr.  Begbie, 
who  interviewed  the  head  Salvationist  for  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  reports  him  as  declaring  that  the  war  has  strengthened 
the  spirit  of  internationaUsm,  and  hence  affected  the  international 
character  of  the  Salvation  Army: 

"Throughout  the  neutral  nations  there  is  a  fresh  enthusiasm 
for  the  Army;  and  in  Germany  itself  the  Salvation  Army  is 
expressing  a  renewed  loyalty  to  the  international  idea.  Some 
of  the  relief-work  in  Germany  is  administered  through  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  altho  the  German  Government  has  naturally 
called  up  a  great  number  of  om*  German  people,  still  they  have 
left  a  considera]5le  body  of  the  men  whose  services  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  charity — feeding  star\dng  children  and  so  on — 
are  felt  to  be  valuable.  In  Belgium  all  our  officers,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  are  at  their  posts.  Meetings  are  held,  reUef-work  is 
going  on;  but  the  meetings  are  now  of  a  strange  character — 
there  is  no  singing.  Those  poor  people  can't  summon  up  enough 
joy  to  sing.     It  moves  me  to  tears." 

Mr.  Booth's  internationalism  is  perhaps  illustrated  by  his 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  war: 

"Wars  come  about  through  a  certain  state  of  society.  It's 
no  use  saj-ing  Germany  wants  world-dominion.  Every  nation 
wants  something  very  much  like  that.  Every  nation  in  its 
poUcy  affirms  the  heretical  principles  of  materialism.  Aknost 
everybody  you  meet  is  descended  from  some  thumping  viking! 
No;  men  of  all  nations,  om:  own  as  well  as  others,  have  for- 
gotten God.  They  are  materiaUsts.  They  don't  believe  in  the 
Divine.  They  are  after  prosperity,  and  theh  only  god  is  Mam- 
mon. Nothing  can  save  them  but  a  return  to  God.  Men  say 
that  after  the  war  all  will  be  changed,  and  when  you  press  them 
you  find  they  are  speaking  of  political  changes— Socialism,  and 
the  rest.  But  there's  an  old  saying  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
'New  boat,  old  rocks.'  No  political  changes  can  bring  the  mil- 
lennium. No  internationaUzing  of  labor  can  prevent  strikes  and 
wars.  "What  you  want  in  your  boat,  new  or  old,  is  a  captain; 
and  unless  you  have  got  the  Almighty  on  the  bridge  you'll  go 
to  pieces  on  the  very  same  rocks  which  made  shipwreck  of  your 

"Oh,  but  what  an  opportunity  for  the  churches!  It's  not  a 
part  of  my  reUgion  to  decry  other  religions,  but  I  can't  help 
feehng  that  too  many  of  the  churches,  instead  of  usmg  this  war 
as  an  opportunity  to  convert  men  to  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  only  struggUng  to  associate  their  particular  branch  of  the 
Church  with  the  patriotism  of  the  moment.  I  want  to  see  an 
immense  crusade  against  sin.  I  want  a  fiery  crusade  against 
national  apostasy.  I  want  to  see  this  great  nation  converted 
to  God  " 


There  are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  war,  according  to 
Mr.  Booth,  and  the  world  doesn't,  as  a  consequence,  speak  of 
them  as  "evidence  against  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being": 

"This  war  is  nothing  like  so  devastating  in  its  effects  as  the 
drink-traffic,  or  prostitution,  or  commercial  oppression.  Wouldn't 
you  accept  such  a  war  as  this  once  in  every  hundred  years,  hor- 
rible as  it  is,  if  by  so  doing  you  could  get  rid  for  ever  of  the 
destruction — destruction  of  bodies  and  souls,  destruction  of  lands 
and  houses — WTought  by  drink,  prostitution,  and  sweating? 
People  who  accepted  without  a  murmur  the  atrocious  suffering 
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caused  by  these  enemies  of  the  human  race  suddenly  wake  up 
now  and  ask:  How  can  you  believe  in  a  God  with  Cliristians 
killing  Christians  and  Europe  deluged  wth  blood?  Has  Chris- 
tian never  killed  Christian  till  now?  What  nonsense  they  talk! 
This  war  is  nothing — nothing  compared  with  the  murderous 
destruction  of  sin.  God  does  not  work  like  an  autocrat  in  the 
moral  sphere.  God  is  omnipotent;  but  omnipotence  can  not 
make  five  of  two  and  two,  or  make  a  lie  a  truth.  Why  does 
God  permit  this  war?  Why  does  he  permit  sin?  God  is  not 
responsible  for  sin,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  war.  Man  is 
responsible.  And  war  is  here,  spreading  anguish,  destitution, 
wretchedness,  and  sorrow  incalculable,  from  the  very  same  cause 
which  allows  sin  to  work  a  worse  havoc  among  the  human  race. 
"Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Salvation- Army  creed  by 
narrating  an  incident  from  France.  Two  ladies  sang  recently 
at  an  entertainment  given  in  one  of  the  huts.  They  were 
rather  elaborately  goA\Tied,  and  they  sang  the  usual  \-ulgar 
songs  from  contemporary  comic  operas.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
entertainment  a  young  sergeant  was  called  upon  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks.  He  fulfilled  this  duty  quite  ci\'ill}%  but  added: 
'At  the  same  time,  I  should  hke  to  say  that  many  of  us  would 
have  preferred  songs  which  would  have  given  us  something  to 
think  about  on  our  way  up  to  the  front.'  To  the  Salvationist, 
the  singing  of  such  songs  in  the  face  of  death,  and  in  the  midst  of 
suffering  and  pain,  is  simply  unthinkable.  .  .  .  Don't  people  reahze 
that  the  British  Army  is  largely  made  up  now  of  men  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  highest  motives?  Would  Cromwell's  soldiers 
have  fought  better  if  fashionable  women  had  sung  comic  songs 
to   them?" 
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THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  DOLLAR 

THE  EFFECT  of  Dr.  Hillis's  misfortunes  and  his  frank 
public  confession  will  prove  "wholesome  and  illumi- 
nating" throughout  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
So  declares  The  Christian  Century  (Chicago),  which  points  out 
that  the  tragedy  of  Dr.  Hillis  has  often  been  enacted  without 
the  victim  of  it  ever  becoming  aware  of  "the  undermining  of 
his  prophetic  powers  by  the  insidious  effect  of  private  ambition 
and  the  lust  of  wealth."  Dr.  Xewell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  apparently  put  to  the  whole 
preaching  fraternity  the  question  whether  a  pastor  ought  to 
divide  his  activities  so  as  to  engage  in  enterprises  outside  his 
church-work  that  will  supplement  the  generally  insufficient  in- 
come which  that  work  affords.  Dr.  Hillis  was  a  large  earner 
and  invested  his  own  and  other  people's  money  in  timber-spec- 
ulations that  turned  out  badly.  The  crash  of  his  losses  and 
the  great  effort  outside  his  pulpit  necessary  to  make  them  good 
lead  him  to  see  a  new  light  on  the  minister's  duty.  To  his 
congregation-  one  morning,  after  reciting  the  story  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  said: 

"For  several  years  I  have  been  increasingly  disturbed  lest 
the  little  influence  I  may,  have  had  upon  some  students  and 
young  ministers  was  far  from  my  ideal.  I  have  feared  lest  I 
was  biasing  these  young  men  toward  the  lecture  platform,  pub- 
lic life,  and  prosperity,  instead  of  toward  obscure,  gentle,  tender, 
Christlike  service. 

"To  these  young  men  I  owe  this  statement — that  often  I 
have  loved  my  books  more  than  the  poor;  I  have  loved  posi- 
tion and  office  and  honor,  and  sometimes  I  have  thought  of 
my  own  interests,  when  every  drop  of  my  blood  and  every 
ounce  of  mj-  strength  and  everj'  thought  of  my  mind  belonged 
to  our  schools,  to  the  sick,  the  friendless,  the  poor,  and  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  with  their  eager  and  hungry  minds. 

"Often  I  have  had  honors  offered  to  me  when  I  should  have 
chosen  solitude  and  dwelt  apart  and  listened  to  the  voice  of 
God  and  tried  to  repent.  For  years  I  have  had  a  growing  con- 
viction that  a  minister  has  no  right  to  make  money,  and  does 
his  V)est  work  without  it.  If.  therefore,  there  is  anywhere  in 
this  wide  land  a  noble  boy  studying  for  the  Christian  ministry 
who  has  done  me  the  honor  to  read  my  books  and  sermons,  or 
to  listen  to  my  l<>ctures,  and  who  has  come  to  cherish  a  secular 
idea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  let  me  say  to  him  1  deplore  that 
ideal,  and  that  my  latest,  deepest  thought  is  that  there  are 
home  missif)naries  and  foreign  missionaries  and  social  settlers 
and  neigliborhood  visitors  whose  very  shoe-latchets  I  am  not 
worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose. 

"At  best  the  longest  life  is  short,  all  too  short,  for  the  noblest 
of  tasks,  that  of  the  Christian  minister.  Great  is  the  influence 
of  the  law  and  medicine;  wonderful  the  task  of  the  jurist  and 
statesman;  marvelous  the  power  of  the  pre.ss;  great,  also,  the 
opportunity  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  who  feed  and 
dotlie  the  people;  but  nothing  can  be  higher  than  the  call 
to  shepherd  Christ's  i)oor  and  weak,  and  happy  the  minister 
who  never  has  interpreted  his  ministry  in  terms  of  intellect 
alone,  or  has  never  secularized  his  sacred  calling,  and  who,  at 
the  end  of  liis  life,  is  al)le  to  say:  'Behold  these  are  the  sheep 
thou  gavest  me,  and  not  one  of  them  is  lost.'" 

The  financial  pressure  of  the  present  age  has  brought  strong 
temptation  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  points  out  The  Pres- 
byterian (Philadelphia),  and  some  good  men  have  unwittingly 
been  snared  by  it: 

"We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  some  of  our  very  best  evan- 
gelists were  in  special  danger,  and  we  have  at  times  feared  if 
.some  changes  were  not  made  in  the  methods  of  their  support 
the  Church  would  be  confronted  with  a  scandal.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  integrity  of  the.se  evangelists,  any  more  than 
there  is  of  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Hillis.  The  danger  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  enemies  of  religion  are  ever  ready 
to  take  every  advantage.  Had  it  been  a  layman  who  was  pars- 
ing through  Dr.  Hillis's  trial  and  he  were  able  to  pay  ;ill  his 
indebtedness,  as  we  understand  Dr.  Hillis  is,  there  would  bo  no 
reflection  in  the  case.  But  with  a  minister  it  is  different.  We 
must  recognize  the  difference,  and  this  Dr.  Hillis  has  done  in 
his  public  statement." 


voted  to  the  lecture  platform  does  not  address  itself  to  many. 
As  Dr.  Lynch,  of  Christian  Work  (New^  York),  points  out,  they 
are  not  "so  eloquent  as  to  be  in  demand  by  lyeeum  bureaus 
and  Chautauquas."  He  sees  reasons  why  some  of  our  gifted 
preachers  should  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  regular  lecture 
platform: 

"It  gives  them  opportunity  to  get  their  message  before  many 
people  who  otherwise  would  not  hear  them.  It  also  gives 
many  people  the  delight  of  hearing  great  men.  How  far  min- 
isters should  engage  in  lecturing  for  money  is  another  question. 
Dr.  Hillis  says  he  is  done  with  it  for  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  ministers  feel  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  la^-ing  up 
money  for  the  future  except  through  lecturing  and  literary 
work.  A  happy  solution  of  all  this  would  be  a  pension  system 
for  clergymen  similar  to  that  which  exists  for  college  professors. 
This  would  free  them  from  fear  of  the  future  poverty  of  their 
famiUes  and  leave  them  at  liberty  to  put  all  their  time  in.  their 
chm-ch-work. 

"The  question  which  is  really  perplexing  the  minister  of 
to-day  is  that  of  dividing  up  his  time  between  his  church  and 
the  larger  calls  of  his  denomination  and  the  public  at  large. 
Just  the  moment  a  young  minister  comes  into  prominence  either 
as  preacher  or  leader  in  any  of  our  cities,  that  moment  he  is 
asked  to  deliver  public  addresses  at  all  times  and  all  places, 
he  is  put  upon  all  sorts  of  committees;  he  is  made  trustee  of 
this  and  that  organization;  he  is  prest  into  various  moral 
crusades,  reforms  of  all  sorts;  his  denomination  claims  w-eeks 
of  his  time  at  various  conventions.  One  day  he  wakes  up  to 
find  the  outside  claims  are  taking  more  than  half  of  his  time 
from  his  church.  The  other  day  a  prominent  New  York  clergy- 
man said:  'Lots  of  djdng  churches  in  New  York  w^ould  prosper 
if  the  minister  would  stick  to  his  one  job  of  shepherding  his 
church.'  We  shall  not  express  any  opinion  on  this  point  other 
than  to  say  that  we  think  that  the  clergj'man  on  the  younger 
side  of  fifty  would  better  err  on  the  side  of  giAdng  his  time 
quite  largely  to  his  o^^^l  chiu"ch." 


The  question  whether  part  of  a  minister's  time  should  be  d 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH— An  abstract  appear- 
ing in  The  Churchman  of  the  latest  report  of  the  High  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Chiu-ch  gives  some 
interesting  data  about  its  present  standing: 

"The  Russian  territory  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  is  di- 
vided into  67  dioceses  or  eparchies.  Outside  of  the  Russian 
frontiers,  the  Russian  Church  has  under  its  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion the  diocese  of  North  America,  to  which  belong  all  the 
Orthodox  Russians  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  white  clergy  numbers  3,043  archpriests,  47,403  priests, 
14,868  deacons,  and  45,556  ecclesiastical  singers.  The  monas- 
teries reach  the  number  of  538,  including  71  bishops'  resi- 
dences, 294  monasteries  and  hermitages  subsidized  by  the 
State,  and  193  monasteries  hving  on  their  own  resources.  They 
are  inhabited  by  11,332  monks  and  9.603  novices  {poslusniki) . 
The  nunneries  number  467,  in  which  there  are  16,285  nxms 
and  54,903  novices.  Thus  the  regular  clergy  of  the  Russian 
Church,  both  monks  and  nuns,  counts  1,005  monasteries  and 
92,1*23  members. 

"  There  are  in  Russia  53,902  churches,  23.'204  chapels  and 
prayer-houses,  31,947  libraries  attached  either  to  the  bishops' 
residences  or  to  the  parishes,  57  societies  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
cheology. The  four  ecclesiastical  academies  of  Petrograd,  Mos- 
cow, Kief,  and  Kazan  have  170  instructors  and  964  students. 
The  subsidies  allotted  to  monasteries  by  the  State  amount  to  a 
sum  of  440,000  rubles.  Five  nunneries  receive  tlie  largest  allow- 
ances, varying  from  30.000  rubles  to  16,000.  The  land  possest 
by  monasteries  is  estimated  as  about  800,000  acres.  A  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  monasteries  is  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  charitable  institutions,  as  hospitals,  orplian-houses,  ecclesias- 
tical schools.  According  to  the  report,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  Russian  parish  churches  do  not  receive  anj^  subsidy  from 
Government  funds.  Poverty,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  running 
sores  of  the  Russian  Church.  A  special  commission  appointed 
by  the  Holy  Synod  to  ascertain  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
clergy  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  wages  of 
priests  to  a  sum  of  1,'200  rubles  yearly.  But  the  Duma  seems 
not  disposed  to  raise  the  allowances  granted  to  the  Russian 
Church  from  the  public  treasury,  and  thus  10,000  parishes  lan- 
guish in  misery.  The  report  mentions  also  55  churches  offici- 
ated in  by  the  Russian  clergy  in  foreign  countries." 
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Howe,   Frederic  C.     Socialized   Germany.     Pp. 

x-342.     New   York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50 
net. 

This  book  has  striking  traits  which  place 
it  well  in  the  van  of  books  relating  to  the 
great  war.  The  author  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Germany  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  this  knowledge  he 
has  brought  to  bear  on  certain  phases  of 
life  and  polity  which  have  been  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  conflict.  His  deep 
study ^as  con\nnced  him  that  the  "German 
peril"  is  only  in  part  a  military  peril.  The 
real  danger  to  Western  civilization  which 
lurks  in  the  might  of  Germany  comes  from 
the  fact  that  Germany  is  "more  intelli- 
gently organized  than  is  the  rest  of  the 
world."  He  has  found  that  the  individual 
German  receives  more  from  society,  is  bet- 
ter protected  in  his  daily  life,  and  gets  a 
better  share  of  the  fruits  of  civilization. 
The  German  workingman  enjoys  whole- 
some leisure  and  is  shielded  from  want  in 
his  old  age.  The  workhouse  does  not  await 
him  if  he  falls  by  the  wayside.  Germany 
' '  has  just  reached  the  beginning  of  her  great- 
est achievements."  Had  not  the  war  in- 
tervened, the  next  generation  "would  have 
seen  her  competitors  in  industry,  trade,  and 
commerce  outdistanced  at  an  accelerated 
speed  that  would  have  soon  left  them  far, 
and  possibly  permanently,  in  the  rear." 

The  underlying  motive  of  Mr.  Howe's 
book  is  found  in  his  attempt  to  explain 
the  conflict  between  Germany's  admittedly 
great  achievements  and  "those  things  we 
do  not  like  in  Germany."  He  has  tried  to 
paint  Germany  "at  work  as  well  as  at  war," 
and  to  portray  the  background  which  ex- 
plains the  wonderful  military  efficiency  of 
the  Empire.  His  fine  sketch,  "The  Back- 
ground of  Modern  Germany,"  assumes 
vivid  interest  in  the  light  of  the  war.  These 
are  some  of  the  fascinating  problems  for 
which  solution  is  sought:  What  is  back  of 
the  astonishing  development  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  during  the  last  fifty  years? 
By  what  means  has  a  peasant  country  been 
able  "to  project  its  hfe  into  industry,  com- 
merce, and  finance,  and  to  extend  its  con- 
quests into  every  corner  of  the  earth"? 
How  has  the  most  autocratic  State  in 
Western  Europe  succeeded  in  thinking  in 
the  terms  of  the  peasant  and  the  artizan, 
and  in  putting  into  practise  a  program  of 
State  socialism  for  the  benefit  of  the 
weaker  members  of  society? 

The  author  finds  the  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  she  has  given  serious  thought  to 
the  distribution,  as  well  as  to  the  produc- 
tion, of  wealth.  No  other  country  "has  so 
greatly  improved  the  well-being  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  people."  In  modern  Ger- 
many he  finds  a  recrudescence  of  the  Greek 
idea  of  the  State  adjusted  to  twentieth-een- 
tm-y  conditions.     Mr.  Howe  declares: 

"Politically,  Germany  is  an  oligarchy, 
but  an  oligarchy  concerned  about  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  about  their  health, 
education,  comfort,  and  efiiciency.  And, 
viewed  from  this  standpoint,  Germany 
is  a  democratically  minded  country.  It  is 
a  State  organized  on  the  ideals  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  but  guided  by  the  scientific 
ideas  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  a 
feudal  State  with  the  view-point  of  benevo- 
lent paternaUsm.     And  the  result  of  this 


policy  has  been  efficiency,  power,  and  a 
high  average  of  well-being,  coupled  with 
administrative  control  of  the  lives,  thoughts, 
and  liberties  of  the  people." 

Dwiglit,  H.  G.     Constantinopie,  Oid  and  New. 

Small  4to,  pp.  xxiv-567.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $5  net. 

In  few  cities  do  romance  and  history  so 
intertwine  as  in  Constantinople.  With  a  tra- 
dition that  professes  to  go  back  to  656  B.C., 
and  a  history  that  includes  domination  by 
Greek,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Gaul,  Roman, 
and  Turk,  each  of  whom  left  something  of 
its  own  impress,  the  subject  allures.  And 
when  now  it  is  the  prize  sought  by  warring 
hosts  from  East  and  West,  interest  may 
well  be  acute — as  it  is. 

The  title  of  the  present  volume  might 
mislead.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  city, 
except  as  that  history  is  interwoven  in 
Mr.  Dwight's  description  of  the  composite 
which  forms  the  city — its  people,  its  ob- 
jects, and  its  localities.  The  reader  is  led 
through  Stamboul,  into  the  Mosque  yards, 
over  "Old  Constantinople,"  by  the  Golden 
Horn,  into  Pera  and  Galata  and  ''The  City 
of  Gold,"  and  then  into  the  "Gardens  of 
the  Bosporus."  Each  little  picture  en- 
shrines history  or  anecdote,  and  these  are 
unfolded  or  related.  We  are  told  of  the 
"Moon  of  Ramazan,"  "Mohammedan 
Holidays,"  "Processions,"  Greek  Feasts, 
Fountains,  and  a  "Turkish  Village," 
opening  up  the  life  of  the  people — Turks, 
Greeks,  and  others.  Then,  as  if  to  make 
us  know  the  city  of  this  year  of  grace,  when 
it  is  almost  beleaguered,  we  are  given  the 
history  since  1908,  the  story  of  the  Revo- 
lution, of  the  capture  in  1909,  and  of  the 
war-times  of  1912-13.  A  chronological 
table  of  the  "Masters  of  Constantinople" 
and  a  good  index  complete  the  book — 
except  for  a  wealth  of  unusually  excellent 
illustrations  which  require  seven  pages  just 
to  enumerate. 

The  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love — 
Constantinople  is  the  author's  birthplace. 
He  knows  it  as  home,  and  the  touch  of 
affection  appears  on  every  page.  Life  high 
and  low,  the  hut  and  the  palace,  the 
marts,  the  water-front,  the  retired  nooks, 
fioat  gently  within  our  ken  under  the 
author's  guidance,  and  the  story  of  this 
"glory  of  the  East"  unfolds  gently,  in- 
formingly,  seductively,  but  effectively. 
One  can  almost  say,  after  reading  this 
book,  I  know  Constantinople. 

The  publishers,  too,  have  done  well  their 
part.  On  calendered  paper  that  makes  the 
illustrations  stand  well  out,  in  chaste  bind- 
ing, and  neatly  boxed,  the  volume  delights 
the  eye.  And  if  occasionalh'  the  indexer 
has  slipt,  readers  may  remember  that  it  is 
only  by  one  numeral  when  he  forgot  that 
he  had  turned  the  page.  Few  books  of  the 
kind  will  prove  more  satisfying  to  the 
mind  that  would  inhale  an  Eastern  aroma, 
or  the  eye  that  deUghts  in  knowing  things 
as  they  are. 

Gibbs,  Pliiiip.  Tlie  Soul  of  the  War.  Pp.  371. 
New  York:   Robert  McBride  &  Co.    $1.75  net. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  one  of  the  best-known  of 
English  correspondents  in  the  present  war, 
gives  here  a  passionate  and  graphic  narra- 
tive. He  has  seen  in  most  cases  the  events 
he  describes.     The  reader  will  find  in  the 


book  a  realism  about  equal  to  Zola's  in 
poignant  features.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
strain  of  coarseness  in  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions, so  eager  was  the  writer  to  impart 
to  readers  the  bitter  side  of  the  fearful 
conflict.  Mr.  Gibbs  asserts  that  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  appalling  acts  of 
German  savagery.  It  becomes  clear  from 
his  testimony  that  the  brutalities  of  1870 
were  repeated  in  1914.  Now  as  then,  tor- 
ture, rape,  and  wholesale  devastation  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  invaders. 

It  is  well  to  read  this  book  in  connection 
with  the  one  written  by  Sven  Hedin,  which 
covers  the  same  terrain  of  war  and  absolves 
the  Germans  of  the  crimes  with  which  the 
Englishman  arraigns  them. 

It  is  a  terrible  story  which  Mr.  Gibbs 
unfolds.  He  begins  with  the  prelude  and 
opening  scenes  of  the  war,  describes  the 
martial  awakening  of  Paris,  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  scenes  of  mobilization,  the 
lugubrious  contrasts  of  the  city  of  gaiety 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  grim- 
visaged  war.  The  lyric  note  breaks  forth 
again  and  again  in  the  narrative,  the  -wTiter 
having  a  keen  perception  of  the  dramatic 
features  of  the  mighty  epopee.  The  pur- 
pose and  character  of  the  book  are  well  in- 
dicated in  these  words,  taken  from  the  text: 

"In  this  book  I  have  set  down  simply 
the  scenes  and  character  of  this  war  as  they 
have  come  before  my  own  eyes  and  as  I 
have  studied  them  for  nearly  a  year  of  his- 
tory. .  .  .  More  passionate  than  any  other 
emotion  that  has  stirred  my  life  is  my  con- 
viction ...  of  the  sacred  duty  of  pre- 
venting another  war  like  this.  A  man 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  however  feeble  it 
may  be,  must  use  it  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  monstrous  horror,  to  etch  its  images  of 
cruelty  into  the  brains  of  his  readers,  and 
to  tear  down  the  veils  by  which  the  leaders 
of  the  peoples  try  to  conceal  its  obscurities. 
.  .  .  The  Germans  have  revealed  the  mean- 
ing of  war,  the  devilish  soul  of  it,  in  a  full 
and  complete  way  with  a  most  ruthless 
logic." 

Hedin,  Sven.  With  the  German  Armies  in  the 
West.  With  119  illustrations  and  four  maps.  Octa- 
vo, pp.  xvi-402.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$3.50  net. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  volume  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe  as  an  authoritative  sketch  of 
German  military  operations  in  Belgium  and 
France.  The  author,  whose  record  as  an 
explorer  is  well  known,  enjoys  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  Kaiser,  who  accorded  him 
special  facilities  to  observe  operations  on 
the  Western  front.  It  was  considered  that 
the  reputation  of  the  author  would  insure 
to  the  world  an  accurate  account.  The 
narrative,  therefore,  is  essentially  the  record 
of  an  "Eye-witness"  with  the  German 
armies,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  realistic 
character  of  that  species  of  writing. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  book  is  a 
signed  preface  by  the  publisher,  John 
Lane,  partly  inspired,  no  doubt,  bj'  the 
perfectly  frank  pro-German  sympathies  of 
the  author.  JSIr.  Lane  vouches  for  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  narrative  is 
"essentially  a  record  of  the  facts  as  he 
saw  them."  The  publisher  states  that  the 
book  is  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
and    to    counteract   false   and   misleading 
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T    is  an    old   storv    now  —  bejnin   three- 


quarters   of  a  century  ago. 
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11  A    placid    valley     in     old     Roumania 

II       shone    in    a    crimson    grandeur   on    that 
II      evening,  touched  by  the  setting  sun,    Be- 
>Jfc     fore  a  fire  the  gypsies  sat.  They  laughed ; 
they    chattered;    they    sang — their   wild 
dark    faces,  their  tawdr)'  tinsel  gleaming  to   the 
fire.     Slightly  apart  sat  a  man.     Pale  and  lean 
and  ascetic-looking  he  was — and  yet  about  him 
seemed  to  cling  the  spirit  of  some  vague,  myste- 
rious romance. 

He  was  the  great  Franz  Liszt — the  darling  of 
European  Taste,  of  Fashion,  of  Beauty  —  come 
there  on  a  strange  quest.  Years  before  he  had 
heard  a  gypsy  song.  For  years  its  weird  and 
clinging  melo<ly  had  haunted  him.  Always  had 
it  been  in  his  mind,  thrilling  him  witli  its  strange 
beauty.  It  had  drawn  him  to  that  lonely  spot, 
far  from  the  triumph  of  courts  and  palaces.  He 
had  come  to  sojourn  there — to  share  the  gypsies' 
thoughts  and  lives — to  learn  the  magic  secret  of 
their  songs. 

A   Ildunting  Melody 

Lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun,  turning  the 
gold  to  dusk.  Yet  still  he  listened.  Out  from 
the  fire's  red  glow  sounded  some  song  that  had 
within  it  the  mournful  wistfulness  of  a  child — 
then  held  a  burst  of  passion  vivid  as  a  flower. 
Those  gypsies'  souls  sang  there  before  that  fire — 
and  floated  on  majjic  waves  to  him  who  listened 
transfixed  and  silent — in  the  dark. 


That  dav  was  horn  the  vision  of  an 
immortal    beauty   of   music,  bom 


of  that  silent  genius  sitting  there,  which  will 
never  fade  while  music  beauty  lives  upon  the 
earth. 


The  Gypsy  Song  Immortalized 

It  was  three  years  later.  A  great  audience 
sat  breathless,  waiting  for  Liszt  himself.  He  sat 
at  the  instrument.  There  was  a  minute's  pause — 
and  then  a  sort  of  magic  came.  The  master 
plaved — and  the  mind  went  back  to  that  peace- 
ful Roumanian  valley,  to  the  g)'psy  folk  whose 
voices  had  sounded  forth  those  age  -  old  songs 
to  be  transfigured  by  a  genius  mind.  That 
music  lived  again  infinitely  beautified — infinitely 
adorned.  All  the  pathos  of  that  homeless,  wan- 
dering race  leaped  like  witcheries  from  beneath 
his  hands. 

The  poor  tinsel,  the  gaudy  clothes,  the  dark 
passionate  faces  seemed  to  rise  again  from  the 
keys.  Mystery,  lament,  glad,  mad  gaiety  became 
crj'stallized  in  one  imperishable  beauty  of  music 
— in  the  soul  of  immemorial  g\psies  enshrined 
upon  the  keys. 

Suddenly — almost  abruptly — he  ceased.  The 
master  had  completed  the  playing  of  his  master- 
piece. Liszt  had  given  the  priceless  gift  of  his 
Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  to  the  world. 

The  Master's   Triumph 

For  a  moment  the  audience  sat  breathless — 
transfixed,  bewitched.  And  then — a  scene  of 
indescribable  emotion !  Women  fainted !  Men 
wept  for  joy.  They  knelt  at  the  master's  feet. 
Thev  kissed  his  hands — his  clothes.  Thev  fought 
wildly  for  a  thread  of  the  very  handkerchief  of 
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cannot  conceive  of  any  reason  %chy  the  Pianola  should  not 
be  in  every  home.  As  a  pianoforte,  when  the  keyboard  is 
used,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  for  acquiring 
a  broad  musical  education,  for  the  development  of  the  unr- 
derstanding  of  good  music  which  modem  culture  demands, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  and  really  great  medium. 


that  wonderful  genius,  Liszt,  who  had  just  trans- 
lated the  spirit  of  a  people  to  the  ears  and  heart 
of  all  posterity. 

They  were  overcome  by  an  exalting  emotion 
more  apparent,  perhaps,  but  no  more  deeply 
touching  than  that  felt  by  men  and  women  who 
hear  that  same  Hungarian  Rhapsody  today. 

Is  Music   Your  Inheritance  ? 

And  now !  What  is  Liszt's  Second  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  to  you  ?  Or  the  Twelfth  ?  Or  the 
Sixth,  or  Eighth,  or  Fourteenth  ? 

Or  what  indeed  are  all  the  immortal  compo- 
sitions of  the  masters  of  music — the  choicest 
art-treasures  that  the  world  contains  ?  Can  you 
hear  them  when  you  like  ?  Can  you  play  them 
yourself  ? 

If  the  Piano  in  your  home  is  the  Pianola — 
the  most  modem  pianofort? — then  music  is  the 
"  available  art "  to  you.  You  know  the  Second 
Rhapsody  well.  You  have  experienced  the 
almost  savage  fascination  of  re-creating  this  splen- 
did music — you  have  felt  its  abandon,  its  pathos, 
its  majesjic  mystery. 

Aye,  and  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Wagner,  Brahms, 
Grieg  and  Mozkowski  are  much  more  than  names 
to  you.  You  know  them  and  you  know  their 
noble  works,  as  you  know  your  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Dickens  and  Bulwer. 

The  Piano  For  You 

But  suppose  that  your  piano  is  not  the  Pianola? 
Can  you  not  real- 
ize what  you  are 
losing?  What 
you  are  denying 
yourself  and 
your  family  and 
perhaps  your 
children  ? 

Why  be  satis- 
fied longer  with 
a  piano  which  can 
be  played  only  in 
one  way  —  by 
hand?  Why  not 
exchange   it    for 

The    Stroud  Piavola,    Price   #550, 
Purcliasable  on  Monthly  Payments. 
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the   Pianola — the   piano   that  can  be  played  in 
two  ways — by  hand  and  by  music  roll  ? 

For  understand  this  —  if  you  purchase  the 
Pianola  you  are  securing  the  finest  toned,  most 
perfect  piano  you  can  buy,  which  can  be  played 
by  hand  just  like  any  piano.  And  in  addition, 
you  are  securing  a  piano  which,  by  means  of  its 
Pianola  action,  everyone  can  play  with  real  mu- 
sical feeling  and  effect. 


But  the  Pianola  has  a  host  of  imitators — 
player-pianos  so-called,  with  worthy  piano  names 
many  of  them.  Do  not  think,  if  you  see  and 
hear  one  of  these,  that  it  is  the  genuine  Pianola 
you  have  seen,  however.  There  is  a  difference — 
a  vital  one — and  it  has  to  do  wholly  with  the 
"  art "  of  playing,  not  the  merely  mechanical 
striking  of  notes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  but  one'  Pianola. 
It  is  made  only  by  the  Aeolian  Company,  and  in 
the  following  models : 

THE  STEINWAY  PIANOLA 

THE  STECK  PIANOLA 

THE  WHEELOCK  PIANOLA 

THE  STUYVESANT  PIANOLA 

THE  STROUD  PIANOLA 

and  the  famous  WEBER  PIANOLA 

Prices  from  $550 

Transportation  charges 
added  on  Pacific  Coast 

We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  free  a  magnificent 
catalog  and  the  name 
of  our  nearest  repre- 
sentative. Address 
Department  U  10. 

THE    AEOLIAN 

COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL 
NEW     YORK 

Mon  ufacturera  of  the  cele- 
brated AeoUan  -  Vocalion 
and  Largest  Manufac- 
turers of  Musical  Instru- 
ments in  the  World. 

Copyright,  19 tS,  The  Aeolian  Company 
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assertions  by  English  writers  to  the  effect 
that  thf  Oerman  organization  was  de- 
ficient, and  its  equipment  poor.  Mr.  Lane 
beUeves  it  desirable  to  pubhsh  a  book  that, 
for  the  first  time,  "gives  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  wonderful  organization  against 
which  we  are  fighting." 

The  author  uses  a  lively,  descriptive 
style,  characteristically  German.  His 
narrative  is  not  lacking  in  color,  but  it  is 
overloaded  with  detail,  and  at  times  the 
interest  flags.  The  desolation  which  the 
invading  horde  left  in  its  wake  both  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  is  described 
almost  with  gusto.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
the  Kaiser  in  which  the  War-lord  is  all  but 
apotheosized.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
is  described  as  "regally  tall  and  straight." 
It  is  he,  writes  the  author,  who,  after 
the  Emi)eror,  "has  worked  hardest  for  the 
German  Xavj'."  He  has  a  "lofty  forehead, 
frank  and  merrj'  eyes,  fair  beard,  a  resolute 
and  manly  bearing,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  real 
Teuton."  It  was  "like  a  draft  of  sparkling 
wine  to  speak  to  him." 

BpveridKe,  Albert  J.    What  Is  Bark  of  the  War. 

8vo,  pp.  430.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$2  net. 

Senator  Beveridge's  letters  to  Collier's 
Weekly,  The  Review  of  Reviews,  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  are  here  collected 
and  expanded,  presenting  his  conclusions 
respecting  the  Great  War.  The  author 
visited  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain;  interviewed  manj- — notables  and 
the  "common  people" — including  the 
German  Kaiser.  Chancellor,  Xaval  Chief, 
as  well  as  von  Hindenburg  in  Germany;  in 
France  Hanotaux,  Bergson,  and  Schneider, 
of  Le  Creusot ;  in  England  Bryce,  Lord 
Newton,  Shaw,  and  Sir  (iilbert  Parker; 
and  .saw  the  battle-front  from  the  German 
and  French  sides.  He  has  given  author- 
izefl  statements  from  some  of  these  and  his 
"impressions"  as  gained  from  this  some- 
what extended  intercourse  and  sightseeing. 

The  "impression"  the  Senator's  book 
makes  upon  the  reader  is  that  the  author 
started  as  a  i)arti/.an  of  the  Germans  and 
a  pronounced  Anglophobe.  This  results 
from  his  almost  unstinted  prai.se  of  things 
(lerrnaii,  a  fair  ai)pr«'ciation  of  Fren<*h 
patriotism,  and  his  willingness  to  marslial 
the  scrajjs  in  English  pai)crs  which  vent 
criticism  of  the  Government.  He  prac- 
tically ••ondemns  the  British  for  that  free- 
<li)m  of  the  press  whicii  i)ermits  these 
expressions,  while  he  praises  Germany  for 
the  solidarity  of  sentiment  which  is  at 
least  in  part  the  result  of  military  repres- 
sion or  dictation  of  opinion.  He  has  noth- 
ing to  .say  of  the  demands  on  Servia  or  the 
conquest  of  Belgium,  suggests  that  Ger- 
many as  dictator  of  Euroi)e  (indeed  of  the 
world)  is  no  meiuice,  and  intimates  his 
general  attitude,  tho  not  in  any  specific 
statement  (see  pp.  :{'.)S-4()4),  that*  England 
was  <'learly  in  fault  in  the  whole  business. 

In  a  final  chapter  on  "Probabilities"  the 
results  of  the  war  ui)on  the  s«jcial  struc- 
ture—as Senator  Beveridge  expects  them 
—are  forecast.  Some  of  the.se  are  e\i- 
dent,  but  others  are  the  cliildren  of  the 
Senator's  ignorance  of  conditions  and  of 
his  prejudice.  It  is  a  better  (because  more 
skilful)  contribution  to  the  German  propa- 
ganda than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
nuide. 

PetrovHrh,  WoMar.  .Srrvia:  Her  People  and 
Asplratlono.  With  four  portraits.  Pp.  J80.  New 
■^ork:    KrtHierick  A.  Stokes  Company.     $1.. 50  net. 

Interest"  in  Ser\-ia  is  again  at  its  height. 

The  w;irlik«>  little  Balkan  nation  has  been 
fatal  for  EuroiH\  the  conllict  now  devastat- 


ing the  Continent  being  traceable  to  Ser- 
vian intrigues  and,  more  directly,  to  the 
royal  assassinations  at  Serajevo.  For  cen- 
turies the  tiny  Slav  nation  struggled  more 
or  less  successfully  against  its  mighty  neigh- 
bors for  its  liberties,  and  its  story,  abound- 
ing in  heroic  deeds  and  romantic  episodes, 
is  httle  known  to  the  great  world.  In  tliis 
book,  the  work  of  an  attache  of  the  Royal 
Servian  legation  resident  in  London,  a  long- 
neglected  history  seems  to  emerge  as  some- 
thing new. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Servian  country 
forms  a  high  plateau,  in  which  intermingle 
the  four  mountain  systems  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula:  the  Karpathians,  the  Balkans, 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  the  Khodopes.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  inspiring 
portions  of  the  world,  a  country  of  precipi- 
tous heights,  deep  gorges,  and  rushing 
streams,  the  Slavic  counterpart  of  the  Alps, 
a  land  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  vigorous 
race,  passionately  patriotic,  inured  to  hard- 
ships, and  taught  from  childhood  to  fight 
for  their  country.  Of  the  early  history  of 
this  interesting  people,  now  so  prominent 
in  the  world's  news,  Mr.  Petrovitch  gives 
a  fascinating  account.  Of  the  more  recent 
history,  wliich  is  better  knowii,  Air.  Petro- 
\'itch  gives  a  clear  and  concise  narrative. 
His  book  is  timely  and  valuable. 

"  I  Arouse."  By  a  German.  Translated  by 
.Alexander  Gray.  Pp.  445.  New  York:  G.  H. 
Uoran  Company.     $1.50. 

Any  reader,  belie\-ing  already  that 
both  Germany  and  Austria  are  the  guilty 
participants  in  the  present  war,  will  find 
sustaining  arguments  in  this  book,  which 
appeared  a  few  months  ago,  and  is,  sup- 
posedly, written  by  "a  German  Patriot" 
long  in  Government  service.  It  seems  in- 
consistent that  any  one  who  had  remained 
long  in  the  service  of  a  government  which 
he  here  unreservedly  condemns  should 
not  think  it  in  questionable  taste  to 
launch  a  scathing  arraignment  against  his 
"Fatherland"  at  a  critical  time.  Ano- 
nymity, again,  is  not  a  forceful  factor.  It 
would  have  been  more  praiseworthy  to 
warn  his  countrymen  earlier  or  have 
kei)t  his  explanations  and  commiseration 
for  u.se  after  the  struggle.  Besides,  when 
anonymous,  one  man's  opinion  is  only  one 
man's  oi)inion  and  carries  not  the  weight 
that  goes  with  personality.  The  author 
has  evident  hatred  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  his  party.  For  the  translation  we 
have  praise.  The  accusation  itself  is 
I)resented  with  untlinching  disapi)roval  of 
Germany's  action.  So  much  commercial 
jealousy  and  trade-conflict  underlie  all  this 
European  upheaval  that  no  snap  judgment 
suflices  for  a  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

Veblen.  Thorsfcin.  Imperial  Germany  and  the 
Industrial  Re%ulullon.  8vo,  pp.  324.  New  York: 
Miicniillan  Company.     $1.50. 

One  might  deem  this  highly  important 
and  deei)ly  interesting  vollime  an  effort 
to  show  the  divergence  between  the  German 
and  the  British  peoples  by  regarding  main- 
ly the  economi(r-industrial  genius  peculiar 
to  each.  It  is  based  on  broad  founda- 
tions, beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  ra<Mal 
heritage  of  European  peoples  as  derived 
from  mixture  of  the  three  stocks — Med- 
iterranean, Alpine,  and  Northern.  In 
fact,  Germans  and  English  sprang  from 
the  same  matrix.  Mendel's  law  is  ap- 
pealed to  and  the  evidences  of  diverse 
heritage  clearly  exhibited.  There  follows 
then  a  sketch  of  the  development  from 
historical  times,  marking  particularly  the 
effect  of  industrial  and  political  institu- 
tions on  national  character.     In  the  Ger- 


Study -Food 

Recently,  among  9,000  Minne- 
sota school  children,  it  was  found 
that  75[c  made  their  breakfast 
largely  of  starchy  foods;  also 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
children  suffered  from  headache, 
tooth  troubles  and  other  ills — 

" There ^s  a  Reason" 

Most  starchy  foods  are  hard  to 
digest,  and  lack  the  very  elements 
that  build  healthy  bones,  teeth, 
muscles,  brain  and  nerves.  White 
bread  is  notoriously  lacking  in 
this  regard.  No  wonder  so  many 
■children  suffer  from  frequent 
headaches,  constipation, dullness 
or  fretfulness! 

Tw^enty  years  ago  a  food  w^on- 
derfully  easy  of  digestion  and 
rich  in  the  very  elefnents  lacking 
in  the  usual  starchy  foods,  w^as 
devised  to  meet  this  very  condi- 
tion.    This  food  is 

Grape-Nuts 

Made  of  w^hole  w^heat  and  barley, 
Grape-Nuts  retains  all  the  nutri- 
ment of  these  grains,  including 
the  vital  mineral  elements  on 
which  depend  physical  and  men- 
tal vigor  and  the  warding  off  of 
disease. 

Switch  the  children's  diet  from 
demineralized  foods  to  those 
rich  in  Nature's  own  provision 
for  health  and  efficiency,  and 
watch  results. 

Ready-to-eat,  nourishing,  eco- 
nomical, delicious — 

"There's  a  Reason" 

for 

Grape -Nuts 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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mans  this  character  appears  as  a  "surviving 
feudalistic  animus  of  fealty  and  sub- 
servience" which  "has  visibly  been  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  German  State." 
In  Great  Britain  the  "subject's  loyalty  to 
the  .  .  .  crown  is  conditioned  on  the 
serviceability  of  such  allegiance  to  his  own 
material  interests."  So  that  German 
"subservience"  to  authority  and  British 
independence  are  habits  formed  by  history. 
The  course  of  the  earlier  development  of 
machinery  in  Great  Britain,  with  conserva- 
tive reluctance  to  "scrap"  obsolete  ma- 
chines and  methods,  accounts  for  British 
supremacy  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  fail- 
lu-e  to  keep  up  in  recent  years  with  German 
progress  under  an  "aggressive  dynastic  pol- 
icy" that  controlled  industrialism  in  its 
direction  of  "warhke  success."  "With  a 
view  to  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  State 
.  .  .  the  economic  system  .  .  .  has  been 
controlled  wherever  control  was  conceived 
to  be  expedient  for  this  purpose." 

The  volume  is  highly  instructive,  with- 
out visible  bias,  and  easily  bears  rereading. 

RECENT  FICTION 

Deland, Margaret.  Around  Old  Chester.  Pp.378. 
New  York  and  London:    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.35. 

This  is  a  collection  of  seven  of  Mrs.  De- 
land's  charming  stories  dealing  with  Dr. 
Lavender's  community.  We  aU  love  the 
old  Doctor  and  "Willie  King,"  and  enjoy 
the  quaint  and  picturesque  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  them.  These  stories  are 
not  new  to  print,  but  date  from  earlier 
years.  The  author's  deft  touch  makes  her 
characters  real  and  appealing,  especially 
in  the  "Encore,"  in  which  romantic  love, 
once  thwarted,  finally  finds  expression  with 
the  connivance  of  Dr.  Lavender  and  in 
spite  of  youthful  opposition.  Mrs.  Deland 
shows  a  familiarity  with  human  faiUngs  as 
well  as  human  virtues;  she  brings  out  ap- 
parently unimportant  details  of  daily  oc- 
currences, and  so  makes  pictures  complete. 

Johnson,  Owen.  Making  Money.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  327.    New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.    $1.35. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  ■  hardly  added  to  his 
reputation  by  his  latest  pen-child,  even 
tho  it  is  a  readable,  interesting  tale  of  the 
methods  and  experiences  involved  in 
modern  money-getting.  Four  young  men, 
chums  in  college,  have  taken  an  apartment 
together  in  the  heart  of  New  York  and 
exchange  confidences  about  their  aspira- 
tions and  determination.  How  these  hopes 
are  realized  or  changed  forms  the  basis  of 
the  story,  which  rarely  rises  above  the 
ordinary  and  conventional.  Patsie,  per- 
haps, adds  a  piquancy  to  the  interest,  in 
that  she  is  a  new  type,  bewitching  and  loyal, 
but  the  situations  are  rather  hackneyed. 
Bojo,  otherwise  Beauchamp  Crocker,  in- 
fatuated Avith  Wall-Street  possibilities,  dis- 
dains his  father's  business  offer,  but  there 
is  good  stuff  in  him.  The  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  which  his  father  gives  him 
to  play  with  lead  him  into  an  illuminating 
experience  before  he  finds  himself.  The 
love-story  is  pretty,  Patsie  is  a  "dear,"  but 
the  sense  of  reality  is  strained  by  the 
prevalence  of  "millions"  so  easily  acquired 
and  lost. 

Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins.    Little  Miss  Grouch. 

Pp.  207.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company.     $1. 

Occasionally,  there  appears  a  story  that 
every  one  enjoys,  and  yet  no  one  can  tell 
just  why.  "Little  Miss  Grouch"  is  such  a 
story.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  charm 
lies  in  its  motivation,  the  radiant  spirit 
that   seems   to   pervade  its   pages,   in  its 
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The  board  on  the  left  shows  what  happens  when  you  use 
a  cold-water  paint  on  ceilings  and  walls.  It  flakes  and  scales 
off  with  the  jar  of  machinery,  and  soon  needs  costly  repaint- 
ing. On  the  right,  the  same  board  is  shown,  the  old  cold-water 
paint  having  been  covered  by  Rice's  Gloss  Mill-White,  by 
the  Rice  Method.    This  will  not  require  repainting  for  years. 

Your  plant  will  need  repainting  soon- 
make  it  last  for  years! 

The  illustration  above  shows  strikingly  how  much 
more  economical  it  is  to  use  Rice's  on  ceilings  and 
walls.  Over  3,000  of  the  biggest  factories  of  the 
country  have  found  it  so;  they  have  also  discovered 
that  Rice's  saves  big  money  in  other  ways. 

Scientific  experiments  have  shown''  that  it  increases 
daylight  19%  to  36%;  it  thus  lengthens  the  daylight 
day ;  helps  workmen  do  more  and  better  work ;  reduces 
spoilage ;  reduces  accidents ;  saves  lighting  bills ;  and  im- 
proves sanitary  conditions,  because  its  smooth,  glossy 
surface  can  be  washed  like  a  piece  of  china.  By  the 
Rice  Method,  it  can  be  used  right  over  old  cold-water 
paint.     This  has  been  done  in  hundreds  of  factories. 

Recently  Rice's  was  awarded  gold  medal  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  There  is 
positively  no  other  white  paint  like  it;  it  is  made  by 
a  special  process,  which  enables  us  to  give  a  binding 
guarantee  that  it  will  remain  white  longer  than  any 
other  white  paint.  Write  for  the  terms  of  this  guar- 
antee, under  which  you  cannot  lose. 

Write  also  for  our  nearest  distiibuting  point 
for  booklet,  "More  Light,"  and  sample  board. 


On  Inside  Concrete,  Rice's  Granolith  makes  the  best 
possible  primer  for  a  second  coat  of  Rice's  Gloss  Mill- 
White,  giving  a  tile-like  enamel   finish  at   no  more 
expense  than  lead  and  oil  paint. 


U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.,  29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Nerves? 

Are  you  a  smoker — and  nervous, 
irritable,  easily  annoyed?  Then 
you  ought  to  know  about  the 
Girard  cigar. 

Your  nerves  w^ill  wrelcome  it  as 
a  boon  and  a  blessing. 

GirarH 
Cidar     \3- 
Never  gets  on  your  nerves 

It  has  the  mildness,  the  pleasing  tropic 
"bouquet'      of     native-grown     Havana 
tobacco.    And  this  is  mel- 
lowed by  age  alone. 

Girards  never  harm  nor 
disagree  with  you;  never 
disturb  your  temper  nor 
your  digestion.  They 
simply  please  and  satisfy. 
And  you  will  notice  the 
difference  in  your  feeling 
right  away.. 

Any  Girard  dealer  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  an 
unusual  cigar;  unusual 
value  for  your  money. 
And  he  knows  that  our 
45  years'  reputation 
stands  behind  it. 

We  lake  back  any  part  of 
the  dealer's  purchase. 

We  authorize  him  to  do 
the  same  by  you. 

14  sizes.      lOc  straight,  and  up. 

Our  Trial  Offer 


GIRARD 


nply 


mail  us 


$1.00  for  10  lOc  Girards 
$2.50  for  25  I Oc  Girards 
$5.00  for  50      I  Oc  Girards 

(If  your  draler  can'l  lupply  you.) 

Smoke  five  of  these  Girard 
riKarn.  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied return  tite  remainder  and 
we  will  refund  all  your  money. 

Get  acquainted  with  the 
Clrord  mw.  Why  wrait  another 
day? 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langidorf 

Philadelphia 

EjtaklishcJ  IH7I 

m  1^^  ^^  •■•  ^^  ^^"  ^■■i  ^"B"  ■ 

Use  this  handy  coupon 
it  you  like 

Check  the  ihape  you  prrlrr. 


c: 


"Broker" 

\  inch   P»rrtc 


:p 


c 


Mariner" 
^y%  Incti  P«n»t»l» 


D 


C 


"Founder" 

5  inch  l.ondr»« 


The  "Broker" 
Actual  size,     10c 


Check  cnlnr  you  prrfrr. 
Light.         Medium.         Dark. 


Name 

Address 

Dealer's  name. 
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deliciously  entertaining  theme,  or  in  the 
author's  power  to  make  us  \nsualize  the 
situations  so  satisfactorily.  The  plot  is 
direct  and  simple.  A  wealthy,  beautiful, 
spoiled  darling,  rimning  away  to  Europe  to 
avoid  marrying  the  man  of  her  father's 
choice,  encounters  by  chance  "the  Tyro" 
making  his  maiden  voyage  to  the  "other 
side."  Seeing  her  in  frumpy  disguise,  face 
streaked  with  tears  and  nose  red  from 
crying,  he  dubs  her  "Little  Miss  Grouch," 
and  is  all  the  more  smitten  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  she  appears  a  radiant, 
exquisitely  gowned  vision.  Other  travelers 
on  the  steamer  are  not  as  imconseious  of 
her  name,  wealth,  and  position  as  oiu-  hero, 
and  one  especially  aggressive  female  con- 
stitutes herself  a  "guardian  angel"  of 
doubtful  attraction.  Father  keeps  the 
mreless  working  overtime  in  his  efforts 
to  coerce  his  young  rebel,  but  in  the  end 
is  well  satisfied  ^\^th  results.  It  is  a 
merry  storJ^ 

IN  BEIL\LF  OF  THRIFT 

MacGreKor,  T.  D.     The  Book  of  Thrift.     Why 

and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  with  Your  Savings; 
A  Book  of  Inspiration  amd  Practical  Help.  With  inset 
illustrations.  Pp.  xi-349.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.     $1  net. 

Valuable  practical  advice  and  informa- 
tion looking  to  worthy  success  in  life  are 
contained  in  this  book,  the  publication  of 
which  has  special  significance  at  the  present 
time.  The  author  calls  attention  in  his 
opening  pages  to  the  fact  that  the  world- 
war  has  resulted  in  a  strain  on  material 
resources.  It  has  caused  an  exceptional 
amoimt  of  unemplojTnent  and  consequent 
distress  in  our  own  country.  The  lesson 
he  draws  from  it  all  is  that  there  is  pressing 
need  of  "more  thrifty  U\'ing  on  our  part, 
l)oth  as  indi\'iduals  and  as  a  nation." 
Mr.  MacGrcgor  echoes  the  opinion  of 
F'errero  that  Americans  as  a  people  are 
far  too  extravagant.  He  thinks  that  it 
needed  the  shock  of  this  great  war  to  bring 
us  to  our  senses.  "The  spirit  of  conser- 
vation," says  the  author,  "is  in  the  air," 
and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
efforts  are  being  made  by  those  with  an 
eye  on  the  future  to  prevent  waste  in  the 
nation,  in  the  State,  in  the  city,  in  the 
factory,  and  on  the  farm. 

While  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  has 
been  prepared  especially  for  the  book,  it 
consists  in  the  main  of  a  series  of  "Talks 
on  Thrift,"  prepared  by  the  author  for  the 
Saxnng.s-Bank  Section  of  the  American 
Hankers'  Association.  Intensely  practical, 
and  highly  suggi-stive  of  phases  of  American 
life  closely  related  to  that  unexampled 
material  prosperity  which  still  astonishes 
tlu'  world,  arc  the  ideas  on  thrift  and  the 
conduct  of  life  contained  in  Mr.\MacGregor's 
useful  volume.  These  ideas  are  the  result 
of  much  study,  observation,  and  experience. 
The  author  has  given  them  to  the  public 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  something 
"to  stem  the  tide  of  extravagance  in  tliis 
coimtry,  and  prove  of  genuine  help  to 
ambit  iotis  per-uns  everywhere."  Many  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age  and  of  former 
ages  held  sonic  nf  tlusc  homely  virtues  in 
tlie  highest  estimation.  The  author  gives 
t  heir  words  in  praiso  of  economy  and  proves 
that  no  real  success  was  ever  attained  in 
the  world  whcr^  this  trait  was  wanting. 


The  Greater  Need. — "  Taking  anj^hing 
for  your  hay-fever?  " 

"  Yes;  I'm  taking  boxing -lessons  to 
wallop  the  first  man  who  gives  me  free 
adxice." — Boston  Transcript. 


CURRENT    POETRY 


WAR-SOXGS  have  recently  been  ap- 
pearing in  that  treasure-house  of 
good  poetry,  the  "Sun-Dial"  column  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun.  Mr.  Don  Mar- 
quis, the  column's  editor,  has  reprinted 
Hawker's  immortal  "TrelawTiy"  and  many 
another  stirring  ballad  of  battle. 

But  in  his  war-song  anthologj'  there  has 
been  one  important  omission.  Mr.  Marquis 
has  failed  to  reprint  one  of  the  noblest 
martial  poems  which  has  been  ^^Titten  in 
our  time.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  it  to  his  attention. 

"  PALADINS,  PALADINS,  YOUTH 
NOBLE-HEARTED  " 

By  Don  Mabquis 

Galahads,  Galahads.  Percivals,  gallop! 
Bayards,  to  the  saddle! — the  clangorous  trumpets. 
Hoarse  with  their  ecstasy,  call  to  the  mellay. 
Paladins,  Paladins,  Rolands  flame-hearted, 
Olivers,  OUvers,  follow  the  bugles! 

Girt  with  the  glory  and  glamotir  of  power. 
Error  sits  throned  in  the  high  place  of  justice; 
Paladins,  Paladins,  youth  noble-hearted, 
Saddle  and  spear,  for  the  battle-flags  beckon! 
Tlu-ust  the  keen  steel  through  the  throat  of  the  liar. 

Star  (or  San  Grael)  that  Uliunines  thy  pathway. 
Follow  it,  follow  that  far  ideal! — 
Tliine  not  the  guerdon  to  gain  it  or  grasp  it; 
Soul  of  thee,  psissing,  ascendeth  imto  it. 
Augmenting  its  brightness  for  them  that  come 
after. 

Heed  then  the  call  of  the  trumpets,  the  trumpets. 
Hoarse  with  the  fervor,  the  fei^^or,  the  frenzy  of 

battle, — 
Paladins,  Paladins,  saddle!  to  saddle! 
Bide  not,  abide  not,  God's  bugles  are  calling! — 
Thrust  the  sharp  sword  through  the  heart  of  the 

liar. 

We  find  these  spirited  stanzas  (there 
is  a  cavalry-charge  in  every  Une!)  in  Mr. 
Marquis's  book,  "DreUms  and  Dust" 
(Harper  &  Brothers).  The  book  shows  on 
every  page  that  it  is  the  authentic  utter- 
ance of  a  poet;  however  much  the  reader 
may  disagree  with  Mr.  ^larquis's  philos- 
ophy, he  can  not  fail  to  admire  the  art — 
and  the  ardor — with  wliich  it  is  exprest. 
An  adopted  son  of  Manhattan,  Mr.  Marquis 
makes  of  the  citj^  this  vixid  and  accurate 
picture. 

FROM  THE  BRIDGE 

By  Don  M.\rquis 

Held  and  thrilled  by  the  vision 

I  stood,  as  the  twilight  died. 
Where  the  great  bridge  soars  like  a  song 

Over  the  crawling  tide — 

Stood  on  the  middle  arch — 

And  night  flooded  in  from  the  bay. 

And  wonderful  under  the  stars 
Before  me  the  city  lay; 

Girdled  with  swinging  waters — 

Guarded  by  ship  on  ship — 
A  hem  that  the  strong  old  ocean 

Held  in  his  giant  grip; 

There  was  play  of  shadows  above 

And  drifting  gleams  below. 
And  magic  of  shifting  waves 

That  darkle  and  glance  and  glow; 

Dusky  and  purple  and  splendid. 

Banded  with  loops  of  light, 
The  tall  towers  rose  like  pillars. 

Lifting  the  dome  of  night ; 

The  gUding  cars  of  traflBc 

SUd  swiftly  up  and  down 
Like  monsters,  fierj-  mailed, 

Leap.'ng  across  the  town. 
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Not  planned  with  a  thought  of  beauty; 

Built  by  a  lawlass  brood; 
Builded  with  lust  for  power, 

Builded  by  gold  and  greed. 

Risen  out  of  tho  trader's 

Brutal  and  sordid  wars — 
And  yet,  behold!  a  city 

Wonderful  under  the  stars! 


And  here  is  Mr.  Marquis'  series  of  beau- 
tiful variations  on  a  theme  from  Pope. 
These  pohshed,  forceful  lines  are  not  readily 
forgotten. 

"THEY  HAD  NO   POET  ..." 

By  Don  Marquis 

"  Vain  was  the  chief's,  the  sage's  pride! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." — Pope. 

By  Tigris,  or  the  streams  of  Ind, 

Ere  Colchis  rose,  or  Babylon, 
Forgotten  empires  dreamed  or  sinned. 

Setting  tall  towns  against  the  dawn, 

"Which,  when  the  proud  Sun  smote  upon, 
Flashed  Are  for  fire  and  pride  for  pride; 

Their  names  were  .  .  .  Ask  oblivion!  .  .  . 
"  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 

Queens,  dusk  of  hair  and  tawny-skinned. 
That  loll  where  fellow  leopards  fawn  .  .  . 

Their  hearts  are  dust  before  the  wind. 

Their  loves,  that  shook  the  world,  are  wan! 

Passion  is  mighty  .   .   .  but,  anon. 

Strong  Death  has  Romance  for  his  bride; 

Their  legends  .  .  .  Ask  oblivion!  .   .   . 
"  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 

Heroes,  the  braggart  trumps  that  dinned 
Their  futile  triimiphs,  monarch,  pawn, 

Wild  tribesmen,  kingdoms  discipUiied, 
Passed  like  a  whirlwind  and  were  gone; 

They  built  with  gold  and  bronze  and  brawn. 

The  inner  Vision  still  denied; 
Their  conquests  .  .  .  Ask  oblivion!  .  .  . 

"  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 

Dumb  oracles,  and  priests  withdrawn. 

Was  it  but  flesh  they  deified? 
Their  gods  were  .  .  .  Ask  oblivion!  .  .  . 

"  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 


It  is  that  ancient  Spain  of  the  mosque 
and  palace  that  we  find  reflected  in  "The 
Poems  of  Mu'  Tamid,  King  of  Seville"  (E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.).  But  we  select  for  quota- 
tion a  love-poem,  so  simple  in  its  theme  and 
imagery  as  to  bring  its  eleventh-century 
royal  author  close  to  our  own  day. 

GO  NOT,  BELOVED  AND  CRUEL 

By  Mu'  T.^iid,  King  of  Seville 
English  Version  by  Dulcie  Lawrence  Smith 

Go  not,  beloved  and  cruel;   I  have  not  strength 
To  say  farewell  to  thee,  thou  canst  not  go! 

Behold  the  foimtatn  of  my  tears  at  length 
Consumed  away,  and  1  have  sorrowed  so 

That  in  the  dry  wells  of  these  barren  eyes 

No  more,  no  more  thy  treasured  image  lies. 

Alas,  what  love  is  this  that  burns  Uke  Are? 

Look  thou,  my  body  is  a  useless  thing, 
So  worn  it  is,  so  wasted  with  desire, 

I  am  grown  lean  with  love;   the  new  days  bring 
Only  new  pains  that  sap  the  blood  of  me, 
Because  of  thee,  beloved,  because  of  thee! 

And  I,  whose  sport  was  ever  with  the  spear 
To  the  glad  music  of  the  battle-cry. 

Who  scorned  to  wear  the  panoply  of  Fear, 
The  trappings  of  the  prudent — even  I, 

A  conqueror  always— I  am  vanquished  now, 

Mercy  I  cry!     Yet  merciless  art  thou. 


~~^-r'j^-.'--^'^':fSii-f*i^j. 


^5^"HomG  BwildGris 


NO.  2        THE  HALL  AND  STAIRWAY 


'T^he  gratifying  success  of  John's 

''■  suggestion  for  a  white  dining  room  led 
to  its  adoption  for  other  rooms.  It  was 
found  to  be  true  that 

TuxeberfyWhiteEnamel 

^—'      Whitest  White     Stayrs  fWtite 

produced  a  rich  permanent  snowwhite  finish 
with  no  tendency  to  turn  yellow,  crack  or 
chip.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  immacu- 
late white  finish  could  be  preserved  indefi- 
nitely by  a  gentle  washing.  So  it  was  decided 
to  use  Luxeberry  White  Enamel  on  the 
reception halland stairway,  and  to  give  some 

of  the  bedrooms  the  same  treatment  as  well. 

• 

TiquidGpanite/s/^Floors 

Mm-^         Lasting  Waterproof  VamisH 

The  Homebuilders  too,  decided  that 

no  matter  what  style  of  finish  was  adopted  for  the 
interior  trim,  Liquid  Granite  was  the  ideal  floor  finish. 
It  is  transparent,  develops  and  preserves  the  grain 
and  color  of  all  woods  and  makes  a  lustrous  finish 
that  is  mar  proof,  waterproof,  wear  resisting,  and  is 
kept  in  perfect  condition  by  the  occasional  use  of  a 
floor  mop.  Homebuilders  everywhere  can  secure  fin- 
ishing information  from  the  nearest  Berry  Bros,  dealer 
or  from  our  factory. 


KERRY  BROTHERS 
5>rM-s  L«w^\5rnu5hhfaker5»^ 

ESTABLISHED  1858 
Factories:  Detroit,  Mich.,Wallverville,Ont. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branches  in  principal  cities  of  the  world. 


For  nearly  60  years  the  above 
trade  mark  has  been  recognized 
as  a  guarantee  of  quality  to  the 
varnish  buyer. 

(156) 


Tarey  ton 

London 
SmoKin^  Mixture 


There's  sometliin^ 
about  it  youU  like. 


s^ 


e--^ 


^^^ 


^.j^^'O^ 


P^^^^^ 


^-^^ 


<K 


^^ 


£< 


-.*=> 


.-*'"^ 


^^"^ 


«*="" 


iSs«»=^ 


-S^^ 


o>, 


;k 


,V 


>J 
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Myour  dealers  or  sample  on  request  7a&  Tobacco  CoS'irWpst^'uSt.^wYarK. 
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THE  FOUR  GREAT  EPOCHS 

IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  TIRES 


METAL 


50LID  RUBBER 


PMEUMATIC 


PUNCTURE-PBOOF 
PNEUMATIC 


qpHE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 

WHEEL  SHOE  exhibits  four 
different  phases:  Metal,  Solid  Rubber,  Pneu- 
matic and  Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic. 

The  history  of  the  first  three  is  univer- 
sally known.  The  fourth  and  greatest  de- 
velopment, the  production  of  the  LEE 
PUNCTURE-PROOF  PNEUMATIC  TIRE, 
marks  a  gigantic  forward  stride  into  the 
future  of  motoring.  It  signifies  the  def- 
inite passing  of  ROAD  TROUBLE  while 
still  preserving  the  inherent  COMFORT 
advantages  of  the  pneumatic  principle. 

LEE  jjums 

PNEUMATIC      NON'SKID     PUNCTURE -PROOF 

Carry  a  definite  written  guarantee  of  immunity 
from  puncture  under  penalty  of  a  cash  r^und. 

Construction  Described  in  New  Booklet  "L" 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  since  1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 

Distributors  in  all  the  Principal  Cities 
Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Telephone  Directory 


WHEM    YOU    GET 

•  •BEFORE  AN  }'""  '<^>'l  Ki-t  a  book  of  unique  and 
Aim  I  r  M  r  r  ••  otici'tioi:"!  value.  It  iDdiratc." 
HU  U I  L  n  U  t.  jip^-  aj„j  oriirtiiiil  ways  for  Ki>cakinK 
to  nil  aiidlonre  with  Kra<i',  font-,  and  dmnity.  cnipha- 
Ki/inK  Ihc  UHp  of  the  will  in  creative  nitlier  than  Imi- 
tative jniblic  »i)eakintf.  12nio,  eloth,  lo'J  panes.  75  cent*. 
Funk  k  Waifnalla  I'umuany.  New  York  and  London. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  tn  the  Funk  SWa^iiAlls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "A  m.irvel  of  condensed  information." 
•JR.OUO  Vocabulary  terms:  12  pases  colored  maps:  many  valu- 
able supplementary  tcatures.  Cloth,  25ccnts;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  index>;d,  fi  cents  extra. 
FUNK  A  WAONALLS  COMPANY.    -    Hew  York  and  London 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  Book  to  Challenge  C*onsiderat!on 

The  German  Viewpoint  On 

The  Neutrality  ot  Belgium 

A  Study  of  the  Belgian  Case   Under   Its  Aspects   in  Political   History 

and  International  Law 

By  ALEXANDER  FUEHR,  Doctor  or  Law 

Makes  three  claims  whidi  lia\i.'  iiui   lierotofort.-  bi.cn  matli  tluis  carefully,  and  from  the 
German  Viewpoint,  for  Americans  to  consider — 

(1)  That  BiMgium  was  not  neutral  territory  when  the  German  army  invaded  it; 

(2)  That,  according  to  the  I^iw  of  Nations,  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgium's 
neutrality  has  been  void  for  many  years  and  has  been  considered  so  by 
Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  war ; 

(3)  That,  even  if  the  guarantee  treaty  had  still  been  in  force,  International 
Law  fully  permitted  Germany  to  invade  Belgium  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances.   

Price,    Net,    $1.50;   by  Mail,   $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Miss  Margaret  Widdemer's  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazines  (many  of  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  these  columns)  have 
won  for  her  the  gratitude  of  all  who  hke 
strongly  felt  and  deftly  phrased  verse; 
they  have  not,  however,  given  her  ad- 
mirers reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  so 
richly  mattu-ed  a  talent  as  is  revealed  in 
her  book,  "The  Factories,  with  Other 
Lyrics"  (The  John  C.  Winston  Company). 
The  title  suggests  a  book  of  sociological 
A'erse;  but,  forceful  as  are  the  poems  written 
in  this  spirit,  we  have  selected  two  which 
are  perhaps  more  likely  to  endure,  being 
more  intimate  in  inspiration,  and  yet — or 
therefore — more  general  in  appeal. 

THE  OLD  TOWN 

By  Margaret  WrooEMER 

The  city  lights  are  gold  and  red  and  strung  in 
garlands  overhead. 
They  whirl  and  dance  and  turn  and  spread  till 
night's  like  day, 
Till  all  the  wild  that's  part  of  you  comes  leaping 
from  the  heart  of  you 
And  swings  you  all  a-quiver  down  the  flashing 
way : 
Rul  oh,  the  Utile  old  lights,  not  garlanded  nor  gold 
lights. 
One  by  one  they   petaled  out,  the  pleasant  lights 
you  knew. 
As  up  and  down  the  pavement's  hem  the  old  man 
limped  a-lighting  them. 
The  old  lamps  in  the  old  town  when  the  sleepy 
day  was  through. 

The  city  streets  are  straight  and  wide,  and  hurry- 
ing on  every  side 
The  people  crowd  and  cross  and  ride  and  elbow 
past. 
Till  down  the  pavement's  noise  and  beat  your 
feet  keep  time  to  swifter  feet. 
The  pulses  of  the  city  as  it  hastens  fast: 
But  oh,  the  little  town  streets,  the  rambling  up  and 
down  streets. 
All  the  twists  and  turns  are  jusl  the  way  they  used 
to  be: 
You'd  think  the  very  dead  you  knew  might  round  a 
lane  and  smile  at  you 
And    nod   a    careless   welcome   in   the   old    way 
cheerily. 

The  city's  gay  and  wild  and  kind,  and  full  of  joy 
for  you  to  find. 
And  aU  its  ways  that  cross  and  wind  are  blithe 
each  one. 
It's  like  a  sweetheart  beckoning;    and,  laughing 
at  the  reckoning. 
You   spring    to    foUow    after   till    yoiu:   youth- 
time's  done: 
But  glad  of  you  and  sad  of  you,  the  little  wistful  lad 
of  you 
Leaps  up  to  greet  the  old  place  when  you're  grown 
too  old  to  roam  I 
It's    like    your    mother    calling    you — whatever    is 
befalling  you 
The  little  old  town's  waiting  till  you're  ready  to 
come  home. 

THE  SINGING   LEAVES 

By  M.\rgaret  WmoEMER 

.\  red  wreath  of  the  Singing  Leaves 

1  earn,-  up  and  down. 
And  some,  they  call  it  a  caiJ-and-bells, 

Some  say  it  is  a  crown. 

And  they  who  call  it  cap-and-bells 

Mock  when  I  pass  them  by. 
And  they  who  caU  it  a  diadem 

Would  set  me  throned  on  higli. 

But  none  wUl  speak  me  brotherly. 

Or  clasp  me,  hand  with  hand. 
Because  of  the  wreatli  of  the  Singing  Leaves 

1  carrj'  through  the  land: 

And  yet  there's  neither  cap-and-beUs 

Nor  diadem  I  wear. 
Only  the  wreath  of  the  Singitig  Leaves 

That  God  has  made  mc  bear! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


OUR  HOLIDAY  RECRUITS 

FORMERLY  there  was  nothing  for  the 
"T.  B.  M."  save  the  latest  musical 
comedy  and  the  lobster-supper,  but  lately 
a  new  amusement  has  been  devised  for  him. 
The  "Tired  Business  Man" — so  often  re- 
ferred to  generieally  in  the  newspapers,  so 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  concrete  individ- 
ual among  our  acquaintances — may  now 
gain  sta^ength,  reduce  his  avoirdupois, 
brighten  up  his  appetite,  rest  his  mind, 
and  gain  pleasure  and  profit  (thi  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  have  tried  it  and 
lived  to  write  memoirs  of  the  experience) 
all  at  once,  at  a  nominal  expense,  covering 
himself  with  glory  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  visiting  a  "Mili- 
tary Training-Camp  for  Professional  and 
Business  Men,"  such  as  that  initiated  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  this  summer  and  copied 
with  much  success  later  in  several  other 
States.  There  he  undergoes  a  metamor- 
phosis more  beneficial  to  physique  than  flat- 
tering to  his  pride.  From  "Philander  B. 
Jones,  Esq.,"  he  is  turned  into  "P.  Jones, 
Private" — and  is  often  designated  by  even 
less  complimentary  terms,  such  as  "rookie," 
"tourist,"  "get-wise-quick  soldier,"  "im- 
migrant," "tenderfoot,"  and  so  on  and  so 
on,  limited  only  by  the  imaginations  of  the 
four-year  regulars,  whose  scorn,  tho  tem- 
pered by  kindliness  and  willingness  to  in- 
struct, is  ever  uppermost  when  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  "T.  B.  M.'s."  At  these 
camps,  several  Plattsburgers  tell  us,  no 
man  has  a  "pull,"  or  any  record  of  past 
performances,  or  dignity,  or  worldly  goods. 
He  is,  one  might  say,  badly  treated — being 
compelled  to  exert  himself  unremittingly  to 
the  point  of  utter  exhaustion,  all  the  while 
li\'ing  on  the  plainest  fare,  in  decidedly  in- 
commodious quarters.  In  fact,  any  con- 
ception of  camp  life  as  in  any  way  resem- 
bling the  free,  easy-going  life  of  a  summer 
resort  is  soon  banished  by  the  arduous 
routine  of  drill  and  maneuver.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  no  one  seems  aggrieved  or  resent- 
ful, and  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  writes 
of  his  experiences  as  a  rookie  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  tells  us  that  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  see  men  using  scant  and  cherished 
moments  of  leisure  in  further  endeavor, 
and  those  "who  had  been  at  work  for 
twelve  hours,  and  at  hard  labor,  parading 
around  by  moonlight  in  squad  formation, 
perfecting  themselves  in  the  manual." 
And  the  reason  for  this  remarkable  zeal, 
he  explains,  was  that — 

Everything  they  taught  us  was  leading 
up  to  and  dependent  upon  something  else. 
If  in  his  wisdom  the  recruit  thought  what 
was  being  taught  unimportant,  the  next 
day  he  found  out  his  mistake.  Nothing 
was  taught  us  we  did  not  need  to  know 
and  nothing  we  should  know  was  neglected. 
It  was  a  "tabloid "  course.  It  was  a  "get- 
wise-quiek"  course.     It  was  like  trying  in 
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Dodge  Brdtmers 

MOTOR  CAR 

In  nine  months  more  than 
$25,000,000  worth  of  these  cars 
have  been  bought  by  the  American 
people  and  still  our  one  problem  is 
to  satisfy  the  demand. 


Extraordinary  claims  have  not,  as 
you  know,  played  any  part  in  cre- 
ating this  demand,  which  must 
therefore  be  directly  due  to  the 
performance  of  the  car. 

The  motor  is  30-35  horsepower 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 

Dodge  Brdtherb,  Detroit 
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THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Ander9  "Wide.  M.D.  The  latest  word  on  the  principles  and 
applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  massage,  and  orthopedics. 
Third  revised  edition.  8vo,  Cloth.  3S2  pages.  With  nearly  one 
liundred  half-tone  illustrations.     13.00,  net;  postpaid.  $3.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS  AND  ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 

The  contents  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research  as  to  the  physiological 
effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human  body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn. 
8  plates.  39  cuts.    8vo.  Cloth.    $i.00  net.  By  mail  $2  1 J' 

FUNK  i  "WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Rala  Yniir  Waef  a  Danar  ~I}on't  let  scattered  waste  paper  accumulate, 
BOIU  I  UUr  nadie  rdUer  jt-s  a  big  fire  risk.  Don't  pay  to  have  it  carted 
away  —  don't  bum  it  —  it's  Dke  barainK  money.  Make  your  waste  paper  pay  you  a 
handsome  profit  by  using  the 

MeidiaitisBaley  UO^^oW-^ 

Waste  paper  baled  the  "Merchants  Way"  sells  readily  at  a  good 
price.  We  'umish  a  list  of  waste  paper  buyers.  Merchants  Bal- 
ers are  inexpensive,  $10.50  to  $15.50,  soon  pay  for  themselves 
and  bring  in  a  steady  income.    Every  business  house— office 
—store— bank— printing  plant— hotel— apartment  house  and 
many  homes  need  one.    Ten  Days  Free  Trial.    Write 

CRANE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
25  Cran*  Building Galesburg,  Illinois 
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Your  way  of  writing  letters 
— and  the  right  way 

You  CAN'T  convince  any  one — not  even 
yourself — that  you  like  to  write  letters 
that  way.  You  don't  pay  your  stenographer 
to  sit  at  your  desk  waiting  on  you  —  wasting 
her  time  while  you  telephone,  hunt  around 
for  papers,  and  listen  to  the  interruptions  of 
the  office  boy. 

Of  course  you  don't!  Well,  what  do  you 
keep  on  doing  it  for?  You're  slowing  down 
the  whole  works — you  are  throwing  away 
money  and  losing  efficiency  every  minute. 
Your  typist  could  be  earning  her  salary,  doing 
what  she's  paid  for — producing J^nisAerf  type- 
writing. Instead  of  that  she  spends  a  couple 
of  hours  every  day  taking  dictation  and  wait- 
ing to  take  it.  Let  her  quit  writing  your 
letters  twice — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on 
the  typewriter. 

It's  all  so  obvious — the  utter  foolishness  of 
sticking  to  the  wasteful,  costly,  inefficient 
shorthand  system,  doubling  up  on  your  letter 
writing  and  wasting  money  and  losing  out  on 
the  biggest  single  thing  ever  devised  for  your 
personal  convenience. 

Thousands  of  other  business  men  have 
stopped  doing  it.  Now  they  dictate  to  the 
Dictaphone.     And  it's  about  time  you  did. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  If  you 
happen  to  find  it  true,  it's  a  pretty  big  thing. 
If  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
nail  us  down.  .Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work. 

TME  QIZ7T/IPMVAIE 


NlGiS'tHIb 


Suite  2007  B,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Store*   in   the   principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the 

'Panama-'Pacific  Inlcrna- 

lional  Exposition 

"Your    Day'i    Work"-    a    book 

we    should    like    to    send    you. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


^Mf^ 


Think  of  i-ome 
simple  thiriK  to 
liatciit.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RftNDOLPH  A  CO..  Dcpt.  171.  Washington.  P.  C. 

The  Giant  Heater 

»ll.l.    llCir     tM     IlKDIWIIt     IIOli\l    l\ 
7.KIIO    nCATIIKR   AT    ALMOST    SO  COST 

Applied  to  round  wick  lamp  or  gas  jut 

(naked  flame  or  mantle  burner). 

HEAT   AND   LIGHT   AT   ONE   COST 


'  •  '    '^  Mr.  Homer  Smith,  Wyoming.  Ui-1.,  writes. 

t  \    '  Wp  !i»vp  UK>«1  yulir  Qlaiit   llcnlvr   in  our   home 

'  Ave  yi.ftn  and  arv  certnin  it  sarttf  ni  s  ton  of  r^al 
n  y- ar.  Ijrsid't  H*  r..iiv,.ni»>in'<.  " 

Sfnt  l'o<tpal(l.  Illnrk  Iron.  •I.IMI 

^  _,  nUAMs.  »i.&ni    .Mrki.i.  I'I.athi,  fi.wt 

Altr.Klivi-  lllii-lr.itcd  Bix)klti  M.iilcd  Free. 

IIIK    tlUM     III   \TI  It    CO..     IH14     Umplr    Slrrrt.    Spilnrrlrlcl,    .MSK. 

'  yjr^,/VV^l_^x,^C  ;m,  JL    

by  William  H.    Walling.  A.  Af.,  Af.  D.   | 

imparts  !n  a  clear  wholesome  \ 

way,  in  one  voiumc  :  | 

Knowleilft  a  Yeni!  Mm  Should  Hirt.  I 

Knowledge  a  Ysai  llusband  Should  Hate.  | 

Ktiowledfc  a  Father  Should  Have.  | 

Knowled^  a  Father  Should  I  mpai  I  to  Hi$  Son.  | 

Medical  KDOwledfie  a  Husband  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Yoong  Woman  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Yomi!!  Wife  Should  Hate.  | 

s    Allinonovolumf  Know ledfe  a  Mother  Shnuld  Have.  : 

i        lllo.MijIed       Knowledge  a  Mother  Sbnnld  Imparl  to  Her  Daoghter.  i 

i    $2.00 postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should  Have.  | 

i    W.itc  (.  r  "OlluM   IV.. [lie's  OiMni, ins"  and  Tabic  of  Contents.  = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHIU..  PA.  I 
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three  weeks  to  train  eleven  men  who  never 
had  handled  a  football  to  defeat  Yale. 
But  for  its  purpo.se  it  was  a  course  that 
was  perfect.  And  as  proof  of  the  splendid 
efficiency  of  our  army  officers  there  is  no 
better  illustration.  For  the  recruits  it  may 
be  said  that  they  also  were  intelligent,  and 
what  most  of  all  helped  them  and  their  in- 
structors was  that  they  wanted  to  learn. 
Had  they  not  wanted  to  learn,  they  would 
not  have  been  at  Plattsburg.  While  the 
work  was  hard,  it  was  extremely  interesting, 
and,  as  there  was  no  time  to  teach  the  same 
thing  twice,  it  varied.  In  the  first  week 
we  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
and  drilled  in  the  manual  of  arms.  We 
were  taught  to  march  in  step,  to  keep  in 
line,  to  "guide  left"  and  "guide  right,"  to 
"oblique,"  to  advance  at  the  double,  and, 
\ery  infrequently,  to  "rest." 

We  were  shown  how  to  strap  the  pack 
so  that  it  would  not  fall  apart  or  hit  us  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  how  to  put  up  and 
take  down  the  dog-tent,  how  to  clean  a 
Imyonet  with  ashes  and  swab  out  a  gun- 
barrel,  how  to  twist  the  gun-sling  around 
the  left  arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  en- 
tirely the  circulation  of  the  blood;  balance 
on  one  knee  and  one  toe,  cease  breathing, 
and,  under  those  natural  conditions,  hit  a 
bull's-eye  at  300  yards.  When  we  had 
learned  this,  we  were  marched  to  the  pa- 
rade-ground, and,  before  a  cruel  "gallery" 
of  regulars  and  the  open  scorn  of  "Jini- 
mie"  Regan  and  the  children  of  the  other 
officers,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers.  At 
this  for  hours  we  were  driven  in  short 
rushes  of  fifty  yards  over  a  mile  of  parade- 
ground.  On  our  shoulders  we  carried  the 
(censored  word)  packs,  weighing  thirty- 
five  pounds,  and  in  our  hands  the  rifle, 
weighing  ten.  At  the  end  of  each  rush  we 
were  instructed  to  throw  ourselves  vio- 
lently at  the  ground  like  a  runner  stealing 
second.  As  you  did  this,  the  rifle-butt 
unfailingly  hit  you  in  the  ribs  and  the  pack 
kicked  you.  There  was  a  macadam  drive 
winding  tlu-ough  the  parade-ground  and  so 
arranged  that  each  rush  ended  just  in  the 
center  of  it.  So  that  to  the  indignity  of 
being  bayoneted  by  your  rear-rank  man 
and  sandbagged  by  your  pack,  you  were  in 
constant  danger  of  being  run  over  by  sight- 
seeing touring-cars.  The  occupants  of 
these  were  greatly  interested  in  us.  The 
sight  of  the  tired  business  men  hurling 
themselves  head  first  at  a  macadam  road 
greatly  fascinated  them,  and  they  would 
run  into  us  in  order  to  ask  which  business 
men  we  were.  Personally,  I  was  always 
.John  Wanamaker,  but  my  bunky,  "Jim- 
mie"  Lowell,  being  younger,  was  alternately 
Vincent  Astor  and  Reggie  Vanderbilt.  In 
either  role  the  people  in  the  linen  dusters 
were  delighted  to  meet  him. 

Naturally,  the  amusing  difficulties  of  the 
"rookies"  are  much  enlarged  upon,  each 
\\Titer  drawing  from  what  is  apparently 
an  exhaustless  fund  of  jjcrsonal  experience. 
In  The  New  R( public,  Ralph  Barton  Perry 
gives  exceedingly  humorous  "Impressions 
of  a  Plattsburg  Recruit,"  most  of  which 
were  gained  as  the  result  of  painful  and 
harrowing  experiences.  He  echoes  Mr. 
Davis's  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  every  man  is  supposed  to  pay  for 
every  article  of  equipment  lost,  that  loss 
would,  at  times,  be  worth  countless  sums. 
These  numerous  burdens  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  daintily  as  the  soldier's  "kit," 


"My  teeth  are  not  thoroughly 
cleansed  until  all  their  surfaces  are 
as  clean  as  the  front  surfaces. 

"As  an  aid  to  the  tooth  brush, 
nothing  surpasses 

(The  Safe  Antiseptic) 

"Listerine  cleanses  all  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  some  of  which  cannot  be  reached 
with  the  brush." 

Use  Listerine  on  the  tooth  brush;  then 
rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly  with  diluted 
Listerine.  This  is  a  conve- 
nient and  scientific  way  to 
prevent  mouth  acids,  and 
check  decay  of  the  teeth. 

Avoid  substitutes;  refuse 
imitations  in  ordinary  medi- 
cine bottles.  Demand  the 
genuine  Listerine  in  original 
packages — brown  wrapper — 
round  bottle.  Sold  every- 
where, at 


ISc— 25c: — 50c — $1.00 

Made  and  Owned  in  America 

Lambe|rt   Pharmacal    Co. 
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but  Mr.  Perry  warns  us  against  any  such 
notion  of  them.     He  writes  in  part: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  .suppose  that  a  soldier's 
impedimenta  are  merely  accessory.  From 
the  time  when  you  first  gratefully  liorrow 
them  from  the  ordnance  and  quartermas- 
ter's tents  to  the  time  when  you  still  more 
thankfully  deliver  them  up,  you  revolve 
about  them.  In  place  "of  the  ordinary  or- 
ganic sensations,  they  supply  while  you 
possess  them  the  nucleus  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  self.  Tho  much  is  made  of  the 
ceremony,  there  is  really  no  credit  in  re- 
turning these  objects  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  real  merit  is  in  borrow- 
ing them  at  all.  This  is  perhaps  the  brav- 
est act  a  soldier  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
There  are,  let  it  be  understood,  some 
twenty-five  separate  articles  in  this  bor- 
rowed equipment,  including  half  a  shelter- 
tent,  one  rifle,  one  canteen,  one  poncho, 
five  pegs,  etc.,  and  to  these  one  is  ordered 
to  add  articles  of  toilet  and  personal  ap- 
parel, bringing  the  total  number  to  over 
thirty.  These,  when  once  you  have  put 
them  together,  you  acquire  as  a  part  of 
yourself,  like  a  permanent  hump.  They 
might  be  folded,  hooked,  and  strapped  to- 
gether in  a  thousand  ways;  they  must  be 
folded,  hooked,  and  strapped  together  in 
one  way,  and  in  only  one  way.  And  then 
they  must  be  taken  apart  again,  and  com- 
bined anew  for  each  daj'^'s  journey,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  several 
standard  devices  for  protecting  the  soldier 
from  the  corrupting  influence  of  leisure. 

When  you  advance  upon  an  imaginary 
enemy,  yoiu-  corporal,  whom  you  have 
learned  to  watch  as  a  dog  his  master, 
shouts,  "Follow  me!"  You  are  wearing 
your  hump,  with  its  various  outlying  parts, 
such  as  the  rifle  in  your  hand  and  the  can- 
teen on  your  hip.  By  bending  your  body 
until  yoiu-  back  is  parallel  with  the  ground, 
you  are  able  to  simulate  running.  The 
gait  as  well  as  the  contour  resembles  the 
camel's;  but  alas!  you  enjoy  no  such  nat- 
ural adaptation  for  pack-bearing,  nor  for 
the  rude  contacts  with  earth  that  await  you. 
For,  after  loping  forward  some  twenty-five 
yards,  you  are  ordered  to  "lie  down." 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  invi- 
tation to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  On  the 
contrary,  your  torture  is  about  to  begin. 
In  civilian  life  it  is  customary  when  lying 
down  to  select  some  spot  or  object  which 
yields  slightly  to  the  pressm-e  of  the  body 
or  corresponds  somewhat  to  its  outlines. 
But  in  skirmish  formation  you  lie  down  in 
your  place;  if  you  are  a  rear-rank  man, 
then  half  a  pace  to  the  right  of  yoiu-  file- 
leader.  The  chances  are  one  hundred  to 
one  that  the  spot  fits  you  very  badly. 
Nevertheless,  down,  you  go.  .You  then 
hoist  up  on  yoiu"  left  elbow,  and  ad- 
dress your  rifle  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy.  Your  whole  consciousness  is  now 
concentrated  in  the  elbow.  This  mem- 
ber, which  was  never  intended  as  an 
extremity,  rests  in  all  likelihood  upon  a 
rough-edged  piece  of  granite  separated 
from  your  bone  by  one  thiclcness  of  flannel 
shirt.  The  rifle  presses  mercilessly  upon  it. 
Your  pack,  thrown  forward  in  your  fall, 
rests  upon  the  back  of  your  neck,  adds 
itself  to  the  weight  upon  your  elbow,  aiid 
renders  it  almost  impossible — judged  by 
civilian  standards,  altogether  impossible — 
to  look  along  the  sights  of  your  rifle.  The 
pain  in  the  elbow  is  soon  followed  by  a 
sharp  cramp  in  the  ^^Tist.  When  these 
parts  have  become  sufficiently  numb  for 
you  to  attend  to  minor  discomforts,  you 
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I  'his  superb  country  place,  situated  at  Haver- 
^  ford,  about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in 

the  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  exclusive  "main 

line"  country,  is 
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ments of  a  gentleman's  country 
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YOUR    NEW    GUN 

HAVE  you  ever  bought  anything, 
and  ever  afterwards  had  an  inde- 
finable feeling  of  wonder  whether  it 
wouldn't  have  been  better  if  you  had 
selected  something  a  little  different? 

Not  so  with  a  "Fox." 

The  very  first  time  you  go  out  among  your  friends 
with  a  Foi  Gun  you  will  have  a  mighty  comfort- 
able feeling  that  your  selection  wa.s  right. 

For  Ei-PresidentTheodore  Roosevelt  only  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  the  best-informed  gunnero  in 
the  world  when  he  said  about  the  Fox — "No  bet- 
ter gun  was  ever  made." 

Besides,  every  For  made  from  $25  to  $1000  is  ab- 
solutely guaranteed  for  life. 

Examine  a  Fox  at  your  dealer's,  and  write  for 
handsome  new  catalog  today, 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY,  4682  N.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia 
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occasions.  ^Vash  tKem  in  soap 
and  water.  They  dry  out 
soft  and  shapely  as  new. 

Every  man  who  wears 
a  Han'cn  glove  of  any  type 
gets  a  ne\v  light  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  glove  service. 
Modish  style,  correct  fit, 
ample  protection— with  plenty 
of  finger  and  wri.'t  freedom. 
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^Vrite  for  the  Hansen  book 
on  our  ^vidc  variety  of  gloves 
and  mittens  for  motoring  and 
dress,  for  driving  and  general- 
service  purposes.  Leading 
dealers  are  Hansen  dealers. 
Write  for  free  book  to  select 
your  style. 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 
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begin  to  realize  that  you  are  Ijnng  on  j'our 
bolo  knife,  and  that  your  canteen  is  sticking 
into  3our  right  hip. 

At  this  moment  the  platoon  leader  orders 
you  to  "fire  faster."  and  vriXh.  a  desperate 
contortion  you  reach  around  to  the  small 
of  your  back  and  grope  for  a  slip  of  car- 
tridges with  which  to  reload  your  rifle. 
Then  "Cease  firing!"  "Prepare  to  rush!" 
and  again,  "Follow  me!" — this  time  not 
only  to  a  prone  position,  but  from  a  prone 
position.  You  are  carefully  enjoined  that 
you  must  get  up  running  and  he  down 
running,  lest  you  shall  at  any  time  present 
a  fixt  target  to  the  enemy.  You  dig  a 
hold  with  your  foot,  summon  your  last  rc- 
ser\-es  of  strength,  totter  forward  with  all 
your  goods  hanging,  dangUng,  dragging 
about  you.  and  soon  resume  business  with 
that  elbow  exactly  where  you  left  off.  This 
is  called  "advancing  by  rushes,"  and  it  is 
customary  to  do  it  for  distances  of  a  thou- 
sand yards  or  more  in  instalments  of  fifty 
yards  or  less.  It  is  capped  by  a  bayonet- 
charge  in  wliich,  after  drawing  the  reluc- 
tant bayonet  with  the  right  hand  from  just 
behind  the  left  ear  and  fumbling  hastily 
about  for  the  proper  grooves  and  sockets, 
3'ou  expend  your  last  ounce  of  strength  in 
a  desperate  sprint  uphill 

In  all  this  there  is  a  most  extraordinary 
alteration  of  one's  scale  of  values.  I  think 
1  can  understand  something  of  the  mind  of 
the  soldier  in  the  trenches  who  welcomes 
the  order  to  stand  erect,  preferring  the 
chance  of  death  to  another  moment  of 
agonizing  cramp. 

It  were  injustice  to  many  of  the  sufferers, 
liowever,  to  consider  the  physical  agonies 
of  the  infantrj-  solely.  There  was  the  cav- 
alrj-,  with  which  Richard  Harding  Da%-is, 
old  campaigner  that  he  is,  had  some  illu- 
minating experiences.  And  reflecting  on 
these,  his  greatest  grievance  is  that  those 
on  foot,  just  because  they  saw  him  carried 
l)art  of  the  time  by  a  horse  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  walk,  should  accuse  him  of  enjoying 
occasional  moments  of  complete  rest.  Mr. 
Davis  insists  that  he  enjoyed  no  such  thing, 
or  even  the  pleasure  of  con.sidering  them  as 
a  fleeting  possibility.  Still,  he  understands 
the  injustice  of  the  infantryman's  deduc- 
tions, a.s  he  e.vplains: 

When  a  man  has  chosen  mai>-making  be- 
cause it  sounds  easy  and,  too  late,  learns 
that  it  includes  digging  trenches,  and, 
while  so  engaged,  sees  another  man  rid- 
ing by  on  a  li<)r.>ie,  he  is  not  responsible 
for  his  thoughts  or  language.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  cavalry  course,  the  strenuous, 
w!us  the  most  attra^-tive.  It  gave  us  a;i 
(>l)l)()rtunity  to  rest  our  blistered  feet,  our 
aciiing  muscles,  and  to  paint  those  few 
l)arts  of  our  anatomy  that  the  rifle  and 
the  pa<'k  had  missed  a  deep  purple.  It 
also  led  us  over  soft  turf  instead  of  mac- 
adam roads  11"  ""h  pretty  villages,  and  by 
the  side  of  <  .  ams  and  the  beautiful 

waters  of  L:i  -'lain.     That  the  re- 

cruits leanu.l  iry-drill  much  more 

quickly  than  the  infantn,'-drill  was  entirely 
due  to  the  horse.  The  spoken  commands 
of  the  infantry  confuse  a  man,  especially 
as  «-ach  spoken  .  <mmand  is  "hup-ho-hup," 
but  the  .signal  ■  -or  confused  the  horse. 
When  Captai-  ^c  or  Lieutenant  Duval 

ihree  times  s  his  arm  fully  extended 

from  front  to  .  ..;  .n  a  vertical  plane,  ter- 
minating at  the  horizontal  with  hand  point- 


ing to  the  front,  we  might  be  excused  if  we 
did  not  know  what  the  de^•il  he  meant. 
But  the  horse  knew.  All  the  horse  asked 
of  us  was  to  keep  in  the  saddle. 

"If  j^ou  only  will  sit  still,"  vox  horse  used 
to  beg  of  me,  "and  leave  the  curb  alone,  I 
will  carry  you  through  these  evolutions  -w-ith 
credit.  But  if  while  at  the  gallop  you  try 
to  decide  whether  the  captain  means  right 
front  into  line  or  right  forward  fours  right, 
I  will  throw  you  into  a  barbed-wire  fence." 
So  I  left  it  to  the  horse.  With  renewed  ae- 
laiowledgments  to  the  horse,  the  recruits 
made  a  creditable  showing.  The  past  per- 
formances of  some  of  the  recruits  might 
explain  tliis.  In  my  own  squad,  for  ex- 
ample, were  two  fox-hunting  squires  from 
^laryland,  a  master  of  hounds,  a  gentle- 
man jockey  from  Boston,  and  two  steeple- 
chase-riders who  divide  between  them  about 
,.11  the  cups  this  country  offers. 

One  of  the  best  days  at  Plattsburg  was 
when,  as  cavalrj*,  we  rode  seven  miles  be- 
yond the  city  and  camped  for  the  night  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake.  There  we  were 
shown  how  to  picket  the  horses,  to  unsad- 
dle, water,  feed,  and  groom  them,  to  pitch 
our  dog-tents,  and  to  cook  our  own  suppers 
in  our  mess  kits.  For  that  night  the  ra- 
tions consisted  of  two  slices  of  bacon,  a 
potato,  an  onion,  two  pieces  of  bread,  and 
coffee  and  sugar  mixed.  The  camp  was  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  that  sloped  gently  to  the 
lake.  Back  of  us  was  a  forest  of  magnif- 
icent pines,  and  overhead  a  harvest  moon. 
When  the  work  was  done,  and  each  man 
began  to  cook,  and  the  hundreds  of  tiny 
fires  burned  red  in  the  moonlight  and  were 
reflected  in  the  lake,  the  picture  was  one 
of  great  beauty.  Xor  did  the  odors  of 
frying  bacon  and  steaming  coffee  in  any 
degree  spoil  it. 

This  writer  is  convinced  that  the  one 
thing  the  man  at  camp  learned  best  was 
how  much  he  had  still  to  learn,  and  just 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  assertion 
that  this  country  could  raise  a  million  fight- 
ing men  overnight.  Mr.  Perry-  found  in 
his  experience  something  rather  liigher 
when  he  reahzed  that  "to  many  this  is  the 
first  dawning  consciousness  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  country" — there  where  "patriotism 
is  not  praised  or  taught,  but  taken  for 
granted."  Another  WTiter,  Herbert  K. 
Stockton,  who  addresses  a  communication 
en  the  subject  to  the  New  York  Times,  has 
become  an  ardent  exponent  of  larger  armies, 
more  training  for  business  men,  and  a  more 
efficient  National  Guard,  as  a  result  of  his 
sojourn  at  Plattsburg;  but  the  one  thing 
which  appa^ently  meant  most  to  him  was 
his  new  conception  of  leadership,  gained 
from  actual  experience.  Of  this  aspect  of 
Plattsburg  training  he  writes: 

How  that  word  leadership  grew  in  sig- 
nificance at  camp!  Before  a  week  had 
passed  I  saw  a  famous  football  coach,  who, 
by  this  time,  has  carried  a  tmall  army 
corps  from  scrub  to  'varsity,  turn  from 
polishing  his  gun,  when  some  one  praised 
cur  captain,  to  say  impetuously:  "That 
man — I'd  follow  him  anywhere!" 

If  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  the 
heart  of  this  same  captain  was  set  upon 
we  knew  it  to  be  good  shooting.  One  day 
the  crowd  of  150  men  was  called  to  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  at  noon  mess  and  the 
brief  announcement  made  that  the  com- 
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pany  had  won  regimental  shooting  honors. 
The  yell  that  greeted  von  Hindcnburg's 
victories  could  hardly  have  been  more  im- 
mediate and  amazing  than  our  instinctive 
response.  And  it  was  not  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  a  football  crowd.  Each  of  us  knew 
that  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant  had 
coached  us,  labored  with  us,  and  lifted  us 
into  shooting  supremacy,  and  that  each 
man  had  tried  his  hardest  to  make  good. 
That  is  esprit. 

Again,  in  an  assault  on  a  strong  position 
in  maneuvers,  the  company  was  ordered 
forward  through  a  young  cornfield  to  lie 
down  and  take  up  the  fu"e  at  its  farther 
edge.  Our  platoon  leader,  a  Brooklyn 
police  lieutenant  (who  need  not  read  this 
to  know  that  he  had  our  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing), carried  us  through  the  cornfield 
and  on  in  a  dash  for  fifty  yards  beyond  to 
a  low  wall,  for  the  edge  of  the  cornfield 
was  utterly  exposed.  We  knew  we  were 
under  a  tremendous  fire,  and  soon  learned 
that  by  the  immediate  ruling  of  the  near- 
est umpire  we  had  been  annihilated.  The 
doubt  and  grief  of  our  leader  plainly  gnawed 
at  his  conscience.  Had  he,  or  had  he  not, 
failed  his  captain  and  lost  his  platoon 
through  a  blunder?  Happy  to  relate,  the 
captain  assured  him  he  had  done  the  only 
possible  thing,  and  his  relief  was  great. 
But  a  certain  distaste  for  being  annihilated 
remained  with  the  privates  in  rank. 

For  if  we  had  learned  to  answer  leader- 
ship with  loyalty,  we  had  also  learned  to 
realize  when  good  leadership  was  lacking. 
We  knew  that  if  we  encamped  in  a,  bog 
and  then  were  routed  out  of  it  in  disorder 
before  sundown,  some  one  had  blundered, 
and  we  wondered  if  this  happened  in  peace 
with  5,000  men,  what  would  happen  in 
war  with  50,000  or  with  500,000.  And  we 
caught  the  irony  of  an  evening  lecture  on 
the  ideal  sanitation  that  had  been  given 
Vera  Cruz  when  we  were  apprized  that  our 
throng  of  mules,  horses,  and  men  with  soap, 
tooth-brushes,  and  scrubbing-brushes  had 
precipitated  itself  only  that  afternoon  into 
the  water-supply  of  the  nearest  town. 

Without  his  getting  puffed  up,  it  became 
possible  even  for  the  rookie  to  perceive 
tactical  mistakes  when  companies  of  regu- 
lars failed  to  foresee  their  own  surprize  and 
destruction  or  capture. 

I  recall  that  at  one  point  in  the  field-e.x- 
ercises  the  regulars  made  a  frontal  attack  on 
our  position.  We  did  not  need  the  lecture 
round  the  camp-fire  that  night  to  realize 
that  the  attacking  troops  were  slaugh- 
tei'ed.  It  gives  one  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion of  what  not  to  do,  when,  kneehng 
leisurely  behind  cover  and  firing  blanks,  one 
watches  the  sloping  fields  of  the  country- 
side swarming  with  little  khaki  figures  com- 
ing forward  in  squad  columns  and  platoon 
rushes,  piling  in  masses  through  barbed- 
wire  fences,  and,  worst  of  all,  changing 
front  during  the  attack  to  meet  outflank- 
ing reserves,  all  under  the  rattle  of  machine 
guns  and  against  the  fire  of  400  rifles.  If 
the  regulars  themselves  offered  that  target 
— and  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  khaki 
uniform  shows  up  badly  on  the  summer 
landscape — we  guessed  what  would  happen 
in  action  to  the  provisional  regiment  of 
rookies. 

Nor  is  Plattsburg,  we  are  assured,  all 
discomfort  and  learning  of  new  and  diffi- 
cult accomplishments.  There  are  other 
things  fondly  remembered  by  every  re- 
formed rookie  that  shared  in  them — things 
at   first   unappreciated  in   the   swelter  of 
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SBeCLEN  SVSmCS 


Watkins  Glen  on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E,  Leffingwell,  Pres. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  Cure  and  Hotel,  known    as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The'treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treatments 
are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 
nPT  TT7  O  A  T*!  f  Q  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
I    11  r^      ri/\    I    rlO      Nauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 

EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes, 
Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  auid  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exer- 
cise.   Well-kept  Golf  Course.     Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.     Music,  Dancmg. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Report*  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Af ailed  on  Request 
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From  Spinning 

Wheels  to  Motor 

Cars 


'^^W, 


Side  by  side  with  the  first  advertisement  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  printed  in  the  Hartford  Courant  in  1810,  Donald  McAulay, 
Turner,  announced  that  he  "made  and  repaired  all  kinds  of  spinning 
wheels." 

Old  Donald  would  look  in  vain  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine  for 
advertisements  of  spinning  wheels,  and  we  can  imagine  his  amazement  at 
phonograph,  telephone  or  motor  car.  But  one  familiar  friend  he  would 
find — the  announcement  of  the  "Old  Hartford,"  as  ready  today  to  give 
protection  from  all  the  risks  of  a  motor  car  as  it  was  to  insure  a  spinning 
wheel  in  1810.     Such  is  the  complete 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


For  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
has  granted  protection  against  loss  by  fire 
for  105  years.  It  has  grown  with  the  coun- 
try's growth,  and  the  development  of  its 
insurance  service  has  always  kept  pace 
with  the  country's  insurance  needs. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Com- 
pany was  organized  by  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  to  conduct  a  general 
casualty  and  bonding  business,  and  inherits 
the  parent  company's  reputation  for  the 
fair  settlement  of  every  honest  obligation. 


Check  on  the  coupon  below  the  kind  of  insurance  that 
interests  you  most.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


COUPON  — CHECK-TEAR    OFF  — MAIL 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  D-10)     125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked    to   tlie    name    and   address  writien^on  margin  of  coupon. 


Fire 

Motor  Cycle 

Accident 

Burglary 

Health 

Employer's  Liability 

Auto  Liability 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Anto  Collision 

Bonding 

Anto  Theft 

Elerator 

Auto  Fire 

Plate  Glass 

Baggage  (Insurance) 

_ 

Race  Horse 

Tornado 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

Hail 

Marine 

Golfer's  Policy 

Earthquake 

Parcel  Post 

Breeders  and  Exhibitor* 

Rent 

Teaming 

Merchandise  in 

Transit 

Salesmen's  Samples 

Live  Stock  Transit 

Registered  Mail 

Lire  Stock 

_j 

Use  and  Occupancy 
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SPECFICATIONS 

Reo  1500-pound  "Speed  Wagon" 

Capacity — Normal  capacity,  1.500  pounds.  Maxi- 
mum capacity,  Including  weight  ol  body,  l.SOO 
pounds. 

Speed — 22  mllcs  _por  hour. 

Wheel    Base — 120  Inches.     Tread — 56  Inches. 

Wheels — Tlmkcn  bearlnK,  front  and  rear.  Artillery 
typ<'.  second  growth  Krade  "A"  hickory.  Front  12 
spokes  l?i!  Inches  diameter;  rear  12  spokes,  l]^ 
inches  diameter.     Demountable  rlm-s. 

Tires — 34x4J^-liich  pneumatic;  front  plain;  rear,  nobby 
tread. 

Chassis — LcnRth  over  all,  171  Inches.  Width  over  all, 
66  Inches.  Dash  to  rear  of  frame,  128  Inches.  Width 
of  frame,  30  Inches. 

Sprints — High  quality  sprini;  steel.  Seral-elUptlc. 
Adjustable  supporta  and  shackles  all  provided  with 
grease  cupe.  l-"ront  2  Inches  wide,  38  Inches  long; 
rear  2  W  Inches  wide,  40  Inches  long. 

Motor — 35  horse  power.  Four  cylinder  cast  In  pairs 
with  heafUi  Integral.  4)^-lnch  bore  x  4)^-lnch  stroke. 
Plunger  oil  pump  to  main  bearings  and  timing  gears; 
constant  level  splash  to  cylinders. 

Carburetor — Johnson — Float  feed,  automattO  type, 
water  Jacketed.  Air  intake  connected  with  stove  on 
exhaiul.  Dash  air  control.  Throttle  control  on 
steering  post  and  foot  accelerator. 

Ignition — Jump  spark;  current  supplied  by  Remy 
generator  which  also  furnishes  current  to  storage 
battery  for  electric  lights  and  electric  starting  device. 

Starting  and  Lishting — Remy  system,  two  unit,  six 
volt.  Starter  motor  mounted  over  front  end  of 
transmlaalon,  100  ampere  hour  storage  battery.  Two 
large  parabolic  head  lamps  lit  ted  with  dimming 
device  that  saves  two-thirds  of  the  current  ordinarily 
used.     Instrument  lamp  and  tall  lamp. 

Coolinc  System — Positive  water  circulation  by  gear 
driven  centrifugal  pump  Flat  vertical  tube  radiator 
with  outer  riising  which  Is  easily  removed  for  repair. 
Air  circulation  by  belt-driven  fan  and  specially  con- 
structed fly  whe<'l  spokes.  .. 

Clutch — Thirteen  plate,  dry  disc  typo. 

Transmission — Sliding  selective  type,  throe  speeds 
forward  and  one  reverse,  .siandaril  gear  ro<lu(il()ii 
from  engine  to  rear  wheel.s  high  speed  4  to  1,  .second 
speed  7.2  to  1,  low  speed  14  S  to  1,  and  reverse 
20  to  1.  Hyatt  roller  beaflngs  throughout.  Reo 
center  control. 

Brakes — Two  sets  of  brakes  on  rear  wheel  hubs:  service 
brake  contracting  14  Inches  in  diameter  2!4-lnch 
face.  Kmergency  brakes  internal  expanding  type. 
^^lly  adjiist«'d  and  antl-rattllng. 

Front  Axia — Drop  forged  "I"  beam  section  with 
Integral  yokes.  One-piece  drop  forged  steering 
spindles       Tlmken  bearings. 

Rear  Aile — Full  floating  type.  Prrased  steel  casing 
electrically  welded  Into  a  one-plecc  housing  of  great 
rigidity. 

Steerini  Gear — I>eft  side  drive  adjustable  bevel 
pinion  and  sector  type.  Diameter  of  steering  wheel, 
17  Inches:  spark  and  throttle  lever  control  under 
steering  whwi. 

Turnlni   Radius — 22'^  feet. 

Windshield — Two-plece  Ventilating  raln-vlslon  wind- 
shield. 

Tank  Capacities — Gasoline,  H  gallons;  lubricating 
oil,  3  quarts:  water,  3  gallons. 

Renular  Equipment — Kemy  electric  starling  and 
lighting  sysiem  Storage  battery.  Headlights  tall 
and  iiLstruniint  lklil.-<:  six-fKlometcr,  D'arsonval 
typo  of  ammi't<T,  nnrhanlcal  iKjrn.  extra  rim.  com- 
plito  set  of  tiMilM.  Ini  hilling  lire  pump  and  Jack. 

Standard  Body  K.xprcss  tyiM-  flare  board  with  top 
and  -ililo  nirtaliiH  Width  liLslde,  44  inches;  length 
liLMldc.  W  iTirlww.  height  of  panel.  12  Inches;  width  uf 
Hare,  r>  Inihi-s;  height  of  nlalform  light.  ;13  inches; 
height  of  platform  loade«l,  30' j  Inches:  over  all 
height  of  truck  over  top  from  ground.  '.>2  Inches,  over 
all  width  of  truck,  M  Inches;  dash  to  Iroalof  aeal,  2A 
Inches;  depth  ol  scat.  IH 
Inches;  width  of  seat,  3S 
Inches. 
Price — Complete  wlihstan- 
dard  express  body  and 
canopy  top  $I.07S,  !•'. 
<)    1».  I.anslng,  Mich. 

Price,  Chassis  Only— In. 
eluding  compleir  <<|ijii>. 
nicnt  lens  exprc?«  1 
drUer's  seat,  canop;  t.^p 
and  windshield  fl.ooo. 
1.  O.  B.  Lansing    Mich. 


Speed  "Wagott 

WE  HAVE  DEVOTED  YEARS  to  the  designing,  developing  and  the 
testing  of  this  newest  Reo  Truck — this  1500-pound  "Hurry  Up" 
wagon. 

FOR  MORE  PROBLEMS  were  involved — more  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmounted  in  the  making  of  a  truck  of  this  type  than  are  met  with 
in  the  development  of  a  motor  vehicle  for  any  otJier  kind  of  service. 

LOAD  IS  A  PROBLEM— but  that  was  solved  in  the  Reo  2 -ton  truck. 


SPEED  IS  ANOTHER- 
touring  car. 


-and  that,  after  long  years,  was  solved  in  the 


BUT  LOAD  PLUS  SPEED— these  two  combined  were  a  problem  that 
the  world's  greatest  engineers  have  worked  long  and  earnestly  to  master. 

FOR  QUICK  DELIVERY— such  as  the  various  lines  of  retail  and  light 
wholesale  and  light  manufacturing  call  for — speed  is  absolutely 
essential. 

THAT  SAYS  PNEUMATIC  tires— speeds  above  15  miles  per  hour  are 
impracticable  on  any  others. 

WHEN  WE  TELL  YOU  that  in  a  recent  tour  of  "Good  Roads  Boosters" 
— over  roads  so  bad  that  the  boosting  was  sorely  needed,  by  the  way! — 
six  of  these  Reo  Speed  Wagons,  each  carrying  ten  men — ^just  about 
1500  pounds — followed  the  pilot  car  and  at  times  actually  made  40 
miles  per  hour,  you  will  see  that  this  Reo  is  a  genuine  "hurry  up" 
wagon. 

• 

WE  RATE  IT  at  1500  pounds — but  here  we  put  the  usual  Reo  factor 
of  safety,  "50  per  cent  over-size  in  all  vital  parts,"  so  the  owner  doesn't 
need  to  worry  about  a  few  pounds  (or  a  few  hundred  pounds)  extra. 

AND  WHILE  WE  SAY  in  the  specifications  "22  miles  per  hour," 
you'll  deduce  from  the  incident  that  that  too  is  only  another  example 
of  Reo  conservatism,  and  that  with  this  vehicle  on  the  job  you  can 
attain  any  degree  of  celerity  you  may  desire  in  emergencies. 

SPEED  SPELLS  ECONOMY  in  the  kind  of  service  for  which  this 
vehicle  is  designed — especially  when  you  have  to  back  up  the  speed, 
Reo  quality — in  motor  and  chassis. 

Reo  Motor  Truck  Company, 


We  can't  say  of 
coursewhich  of  these 
two  trucks  is  the 
moresuitabletoyour 
peculiar  needs — but 
your  local  dealer  can 
— he  knows  you  and 
he  knows  these 
trucks,  their  capac- 
ity and  their  adapta- 
bility. Andsincesat- 
isfaction  to  the  user 
is  the  foundation  of 
all  Reo  success,  you 
can  depend  on  him 
to  tell  you  right, 
for  he  and  we  have 
more  at  stake  in  this 
transaction  than 
even  you  can  have. 
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2-TbnREO 

Heavy  Delivery  Truck 

FOR  HEAVY  TRUCKING,  this  2 -ton  Reo  is  ideal  and  has  proven  most 
economical. 

SOME  OWNERS  tell  us  they  habitually  overload  this  vehicle  up  to 
twice  its  rated  capacity  without  seemingly  taxing  either  its  power  or 
strength. 

IT  WOULD  TAKE  MORE  than  these  two  pages,  just  to  enumerate  in 
small  type  the  many  different  lines  of  business  in  which  this  2 -ton  Reo 
is  operating. 

AND  EVERY  MAN  who  owns  or  drives  this  motor  truck  is  enthusiastic 
in  its  praise. 

ECONOMY  is  the  first  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  motor  truck — 
because  in  that  word  are  incorporated  or  included  all  the  other  quali- 
ties you  need  in  a  heavy  duty  motor  vehicle. 

STURDINESS— stability— absolute  reliability  and  freedom  from 
mechanical  troubles — these  are  Reo  attributes. 

"FIFTY  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in  all  vital  parts"— the  Reo  slogan- 
guarantees  Reo  satisfaction  under  excessive  over-loads  or  bad  road 
conditions. 

WE  DON'T  RECOMMEND  over-loading,  but  since  90  per  cent  of  users 
are  prone  to  do  it  on  occasions,  we  make  the  kind  of  motor  truck  that 
will  stand  up  under  it. 

AND  SINCE  THIS  REO  two-ton  truck  has  become  very  popular  among 
,  dairymen  and  other  commercial  farmers,  and  is  therefore  called  upon 
to  negotiate  all  kinds  of  roads,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  under  full 
load,  it  is  made  still  stronger  to  withstand  that  kind  of  usage. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  one  dairyman  handles  63  ten-gallon  cans  of  milk  over 
a  45 -mile  route  (90  miles  return)  every  day,  winter  and  summer — has 
done  so  for  three  years  and  never  missed  a  trip  or  was  late  at  the  station. 

THAT'S  REO  RELIABILITY— Reo  "Service  built  in  at  the  factory." 

IF  YOURS  IS  HEAVY  WORK — if  yours  is  the  kind  of  work  that  calls 
for  reliability  at  all  times — and  above  all,  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 
keep  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  your  trucking — then  you  can't 
afford  to  experiment  with  a  new  or  untried  truck.  A  Reo  is  the  kind 
of  motor  truck  for  you. 


Lansing,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Reo  Two-Ton  (Model  "J")  Truck 

Capacity — Normal  capacity,  4,000  pounds.  Maximum 
capacity,  including  body,  5.000  pounds. 

Speeds — (Controlled  by  governor)  Three  forward 
speeds  and  one  reverse  speed:  15.3,  8.48  and  4.17 
miles  per  hour  on  forward,  and  3.07  miles  per  hour 
on  reverse,  at  1250  R.  P.  M.  of  motor. 

Wheel  Base — 146  inches. 

Tread — Front  60  inches;  rear  64  inches. 

Wheels — Timken  bjarings,  front  and  rear.  Artillery 
type,  second  growth  grade  "A"  hickory.  Front,  12 
spokes  2x1  Ji   inches;  rear,  12  spokes  2i/^x2  Inches. 

Tires — Front,  36x4  Inches,  solid.  Rear,  36x31-^  inches 
dual,  solid. 

Chassis — Length  over  all,  225  inches.  Width  over  all, 
76  Inches.  Total  height  over  all  (top  of  cab),  97 
inches.  Da-sh  to  front  of  seat,  215-8  inches.  Dash  to 
rear  of  seat,  41  inches.  Rear  of  seat  to  rear  of  frame, 
146 3/^  Inches.     Width  of  frame,  35  inches. 

Front  Springs— Semi-elliptic,  2  '4  Inches  wide  and 
44  li  inches  long,  ten  leaves  with  total  thickness  of  3 
inches. 

Rear  Springs- — Semi-elllptic.  2)^  inches  wide  and  42 
Inches  long,  eleven  leaves  with  total  thickness  of  Sli 
inches. 

Motor — Horse  power  27.2  S.  A.  E.  ratine.  Four  cylin- 
der, cast  in  pairs  with  heads  integral,  4  J/^  Inches  bore  x 
4j-2-inch  stroke.  Plunger  oil  pump  to  main  bearing 
and  timing  gears:  constant  level  splash  to  cylinder. 

Ignition — Dual  system;  National  low  tension  magneto 
and  battery  of  dry  cells. 

Carburetor — Holley,  float  feed  type,  water  jacketed. 
Air  intake  connected  with  stove  on  exhaust  and  dash 
air  control. 

Cooling  System — Positive  water  circulation  by  gear- 
driven  centrifugal  pump.  Flat  vertical  tube  radiator. 
Individual  radiator  sections,  facilitating  repair. 

Clutch — Enclosed  dry  multiple  disc. 

Transmission — Sliding  selective  type.  Three  speeds 
forward  and  one  reverse.  Case  hardened  gears  H- 
inch  face.  Hyatt  roller  bearings  throughout.  Reo 
center  control. 

Drive — Shaft  drive  with  two  universal  joints  from  gear 
case  to  Jack  shaft.  From  jack  shaft  the  power  is 
transmitted  by  side  chains,  roller  type.  IJ^i-lnch 
pitch.     Radius  rod  adjustable. 

Brakes — Two  service  brakes  drums,  12  inches  dia- 
meter. 2  inches  face,  flexible  bands  Raybestos  lined, 
located  on  jack  shaft.  Two  emergency  brakes  on  rear 
hub.  Drums  17-lnch  diameter  2-inch  face,  flexible 
bands,  Raybestos  lined. 

Front  Axle — Solid  round  section  2  5-16  inch  diameter. 
Timken  roller  bearings. 

Rear  Axle — Solid  rectangular  section  2\i  x  Z  inches. 
Timken  roller  bearings. 

Steering  Gear — Left  side  drive,  adjustable  bevel 
pinion  and  sector  type.  Diameter  of  steering  wheel, 
18  inches.  Spark  and  throttle  lever  control  under 
steering  wheel. 

Turning  Radius — 26J/2  feet. 

Tank  Capacity — Gasoline.  19}^^  gallons.  Lubricating 
oil,  3  quarts.    Water  214  eallons. 

Standard  Stake  Body — Inside  length  back  of  seat.  146 
inches;  width  inside.  6  feet.  Height  of  high  stakes,  52 
inches.  Height  of  low  stakes,  28  inches.  Height  of 
platform  from  ground,  light  44  inches;  loaded  to 
capacity,  39  inches. 

Standard  Express  Body — Inside  length  back  of  seat, 
149  inches:  width  Inside,  48  inches.  Height  of 
sides,  14  Inches.  Height  of  platform  from  ground, 
light,  44  Inches;  loade<l  to 
capacity  39  Inches.  Load- 
ing height  under  canopy 
top,  63  inches. 
Prices — Chassis  with  driv- 
er's seat  and  cab,  $1,650. 
When  equipped  with 
low  stake  body,  $1,800. 
When  equipped  with 
high  stake  body,  $1,825. 
When  equipped  with 
standard  express  bodv, 
$1,810.  F.  O.  B.  Lansing, 
Mici. 
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SENIOR"  Model 

ChcsterJield"  17- 
jewel  Movement, 
iO-Year,  Gold- 
Killed  Case. 


nb^ 


The 

Extra-Thin 
Watch 

%oh  for  the  Watch  mtk  the  R(rple  Ribbon 


Refined  in  Size  and  Design 
—and  PERFECT  in 
Time  -  Keeping 

This  is  the  now  "Senior"  model 
"Chestcrhcld,"  a  finc^ly-finished, 
closely-timed,  17-jcv»cl  movement 
with  temperature  adjustment,  in 
(niarantccd  20-year,  special  dust- 
proot,  >fold-fillcd  case.  It  combines 
the  stylish  elej^ance  of  extreme 
thinness  with  exceptional  time- 
kec{)ing  accuracy. 


Kouth  Rend 

ChesleifieM 


"The  Watrh  that  Wears  the  Purple." 
Miulc  in  100  styles  and  dcsifrns  — for 
Indies  and  pcntlemen  —  from  $I7J0  to 
$ir)0.oo.  All  movements  and  caaca  fully 
guaranteed. 

See  Your  Jeweler — 

He  lias  or  can  C't  South  IJend  Watches. 

Send  for  68-Page  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  color  —  showmif  all  the 
"Chesterfield**  series,  and  also  the 
Sfudebakcr  Uiilroad  eriules.  the  Ladies' 
Dainty  Models  and  many  others. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

410S(udebaker  St. 

South  Bend,  lad. 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Sflerted.    With  Portnilt.     Cloth,  T.'i  rents. 
FUNK  db  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NBW  YORK 


How  to  Sell  Things 


:iluabie  little  book,  treating  e\ 
ase  of  the  science  of  selling 

ipproaching  the  prospect,  th 

presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
pro(h!rtivc  factors,  etc.,  etc.      Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LOCHTER 

The  author  knowRCver>'  twist  and  knack  of  selling — 
from  long  and  widcPRACTK  AL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  jhow  you  how  to  increase  jour  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.     Order  to-day.     By  mail.  S4C. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  CO..  3S4-60  Fonrtb  Arf ..  Ntw  York 


adaptation  to  a  new  en\Tronment.  From 
the  "Impressions"  in  The  New  Republic 
we  quote  a  few  of  these: 

To  stretch  one's  limbs  without  a  pack, 
to  sit  by  the  roa<iside  against  a  bank,  to 
drink  lukewarm  water  out  of  an  aluminum 
can,  to  eat  beans  out  of  a  tub,  to  bathe  by 
hundreds  in  one  shallow  brook,  to  mitigate 
the  natural  roughness  of  one's  stubble  bed 
with  a  bit  of  straw — it  requires  some  cul- 
tivation to  raise  these  experiences  to  the 
pitch  of  ecstasy.  But  it  is  worth  while. 
When,  in  decorous  society,  one  is  informed 
that  "Dinner  is  served,"  it  is  in  apologetic 
and  doubtful  tones,  as  tho  the  announce- 
ment were  intrusive  or  unwelcome.  But 
with  what  glad  emotion  does  one  spring 
forward,  unashamed,  with  mess-kit  ex- 
tended for  instant  use,  when  one  hears  the 
hearty  roar  of  the  FalstaflBan  imdershirted 
cook: 

"E  Company!     Come  and  git  it!" 


A    HUFFY  PATRIOT 

PATRIOTS  are  of  various  sorts,  to  be 
sure,  and  are  often  unrecognizable  in 
their  every-day  garb.  Yet  perhaps  few  are 
so  thorough  in  their  patriotism  or  carry  it 
so  well  concealed  on  ordinary  occasions  as 
a  certain  old  lady  observed  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  (England) 
Cuordian.  He  entered  an  unfamiliar  gro- 
cery-store not  long  ago  to  make  a  few  pur- 
chases, and  found  himself  intruding  into 
what,  as  he  says,  "would  technically  be 
called  a  'scene.'"     In  his  own  words: 

A  shabby  old  lady  was  haranguing  the 
grocer  on  the  subject  of  some  ham,  which 
she  i>lainly  referred  to  as  "stinking  stuff," 
and  ordered  him  to  send  and  take  it  away, 
on  peril  of  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  her 
account.  She  had  much  more  to  say  of  an 
uncomplimentary  nature,  to  all  of  which  the 
proprietor  listened  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  attention,  a<'companying  her  to  the  door 
with  signs  of  the  deepest  consideration.  I 
thought  him  a  poor-spirited  fellow,  yet  I 
could  not  refrain  from  sympathetic  congrat- 
ulations  on  liis  pre.'iervation  of  good  temper. 

"Ah,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm, 
"there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for  that  old 
girl.  She's  always  been  like  that,  and  I  used 
to  feel  it  a  bit.  liut  she's  welcome  to  call  my 
old  mother  names  now  if  it  pleases  her. 

"First  week  of  the  war,"  continued 
the  grocer,  "when  the  wholesale  houses 
wouldn't  send  anything  except  for  spot 
cash,  and  our  customers  all  wanted  tea 
and  sugar  by  the  ton  and  tinned  goods 
by  the  mile,  1  had  the  shop  full  of  women 
clamoring  like  suffragettes.  One  morning 
in  walks  Miss  X.  She  chucked  something 
on  tlie  counter  in  front  of  me,  and  .said: 

" '  llen>,  you  may  need  that  with  so  many 
fools  about.' 

"  It  was  a  bimdle  of  bank-notes,  and  the 
amount  would  surprize  you.  I  tell  you  I 
fairly  broke  out  crying  before  the  whole 
shop.  Miss  X.  whisked  round,  and  gave 
the  folk  a  bit  of  her  mind,  same  as  she'd 
often  done  to  me.  Then,  when  she'd  told 
them  that  she'd  report  anybody  to  the 
police  that  ordered  more  than  a.  week's 
proN-isions,  she  turns  round  to  me. 

"'Well,'  she  said,  'finished,  babby? 
Same  order  a«!  usual;  and  if  your  boy's 
enlisted,  as  ho  should  have  done,  I'll  carry 
it  myself.'" 


HORSES 

This  great  history  and  study  of  the 
Horse  contains  (in  addition  to  its 
detailed  and  almost  romantic  text 
matter)  a  beautiful  picture  of  prac- 
tically every  Horse  of  prominence  in 
history,  along  with  text  and  table 
tracing  the  pedigree  of  all  Horses  and 
breeds  of  note. 

Pedigree—  Breeding — Training 

— Doctoring — Driving — Racing 

A  luxurious  library  in  two  large  volumes  (i  i 
inches  high),  published  in  co-operation  with 
CassellandCo.,  the  famous  fine  art  publishers 
of  London,  covering  all  known  knowledge  of 
the  Horse — the  origin  of  breeds^ — tables  show 
the  history  of  famous  strains — riding,  driv- 
ing, hunting,  coaching,  etc.  The  supreme 
authority  on  Breeding,  Training,  Showing, 
Racing,  Pedigree.  Containing  also  the  most 
thorough  and  lengthy  treatise  on  anatomy, 
physiolog\'  and  horse  doctoring,  with  ex- 
planatory diagrams  and  pictures. 

Beautiful  full-page  colored  plates  on  heavy 
coated  stock  embellish  the  work.  These  two 
volumes,  aside  from  their  reading  and  pic- 
torial interest,  constitute  a  rich  ornament 
for  your  library  table. 

The  NEW  BOOK 
of  the  HORSE 

Some  of  the  subjects  that  are  fully  dealt  with  are . 
Thoroughbred  Horses — Famous  Lines— The  Female 
Lines— The  Turf — Famous  Horses-Steeplechaslng 
— HuntinjT  and  Hunters — F'ox-Hunting — Hunters 
and  their  Breeding — The  Hackney — The  Hackney 
Pony — The  Cleveland  Bay — The  Yorkshire  Coacn 
Horse — Polo  and  Polo  Ponies — Ponies- — The  Shire 
Horse — The  Clydesdale  Horse— The  Suffolk — Man- 
agement of  Heavy  Horses — Coaching — Driving — ■ 
Riding  and  Horse  Shows — Horse-Breeding  and 
Breeds  on  the  Continent,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Set  is  composed  of  two  large  magnificent 
volumes,  bound  in  rich  red  cloth.  29  full-page  plates 
in  colors,  and  hundreds  of  half-tones  of  celebrated 
horses,  illustrate  the  work.  The  work  is  elegant 
and  elaborate  throughout. 

You  Pay  A  Little  At  A  Time 

We  sell  the  complete  set  for  $12.00.  You  pay  Ji.oo 
down  and  $1.00  per  month.  SIGN  and  send  us  the 
coupon  herewith  with  fi.oo,  and  we  guarantee  that 
if  you  desire  to  return  the  books  after  examination 
we  will  absolutely  refimd  what  you  have  paid  in 
full,  and  you  lose  NOTHING. 

b  We  pay  all  carriage  charges. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

MONEY    BACK    IF    NOT    SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day  (L.  D.  10-23) 

FrXK  &  W.-\G\.-\LLS  CO.MPAXV,  New  York. 

Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two 
volumes  of  the  "New  Book  of  the  Horse."  I  enclose  $1.00. 
If  satisfactory,  I  will  retain  the  work  and  send  you  $1.00 
per  month  thereafter  until  $12.00  in  all  have  been  paid, 
completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the  books,  I  will 
return  them  within  ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will  re- 
fund the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

Name 

.Address 

City : 
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ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  DISCOVERS 
COLORADO 

**  TT'S  a  long  way  to  2G  Broadway," 


1 


remarked  Jolin  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 


as  the  band  at  Cameron,  Colorado,  played 
"Tipperary"  and  the  youthful  millionaire 
proceeded  to  two-step  about  the  floor  with 
one  after  another  of  the  wives  of  the  men 
who  two  years  ago  regarded  him  as  their 
enemy.  It  is  indeed  a  long  way  from  2G 
Broadway  to  the  Colorado  mining-camps, 
so  long  a  distance  that  many  another  man 
in  his  place  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  bridge  the  gap.  It  is  all  the  way 
from  capital  to  labor,  from  big  profits  and 
luxuries  to  small  pay  and  squalor,  and  the 
road  from  the  one  to  the  other  extreme 
is  paved  vnth  misunderstandings  for  those 
who  can  not  make  the  whole  journey.  But 
a  few  weeks  ago  one  victim  of  many  mis- 
understandings made  the  trip  and  at  length 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  many  other 
human  beings  who  had  suffered  even  more 
from  the  same  evils.  He  was  welcomed  as 
the  "big  boss";  he  Uved  among  them  as 
a  daily  wonder  of  genuine  human  feehng 
and  unprecedented  approachableness ;  and 
he  left  them  finally  as  some  one  strangely 
hke  a  friend.  For  him,  as  for  them,  it  was 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  discovered 
Colorado,  altho  that  floiu-ishing  State  has 
been  for  many  years  in  existence.  And 
he  evidently  discovered  something  else  of 
even  more  ancient  establishment — -the  truth 
of  the  old  truism  that  ' '  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin."  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  of  2()  Broadway,  is  a 
personage,  an  unknown  quantity  called  a 
"magnate."  The  same  man  among  men 
in  the  easy  fraternity  of  a  mining-camp  is, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  least  of  his 
employees,  "a  dom  good-a  guy."  Words, 
apologies,  explanations,  pour  forth,  and  the 
war  of  capital  and  labor  still  rages.  A 
hand-clasp,  a  smile,  and  a  friendly  word 
freely  spoken,  and  a  new  era  of  good- 
will is  born. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  excursion  that 
young  Rockefeller  made  to  the  properties 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 
The  humorous  happenings  that  befell 
during  that  trip  are  many,  related  with 
enthusiastic  detail  by  the  local  press.  Take, 
for  example,  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
dance,  as  given,  with  elaborate  comment, 
by  the  Trinidad'  (Colo.)  Chronicle-News: 

Last  night  at  Cameron,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  son  of  the  oil  king,  owner  and 
heir  to  a  multitude  of  millions,  placed  his 
right  arm  about  the  slender  waist  of  a  coal- 
miner's  -wife  and  whirled  her  about  a  floor 
none  too  smooth  to  the  sprightly  tune  of 
"Tipperary." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  enjoyed  that  dance  and 
stept  lively.  His  sunburned  nose  glistened 
like  a  young  arc-light.  His  shoulders 
swayed  to  the  magic  rhythm  of  the  music. 
He  who  deals  with  serious  financial  prob- 
lems, who  is  said  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
hope  and  happiness  of  thousands  of  strug- 
gling toilers,  was  as  youthful  as  a  boy  out 
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QJhe  first  automobile 
of  its  quali^  she  and 
efnciency  to  sell  at  a 
thousand-dollar  price. 

Body,  stancUrd  sewn-passenger  Chesterfield  type  •  Front  seats,  divided  lounge  type  •  Driver's  seat,  adjustable  •  Upholstery, 
deep,  real  leatlier  •  Springs,  extra  length  ■  Shipping -weight,  1750  pounds  •  Tires,  34x4  Goodyear;  all-weather  tread  rear- 
Motor,  Jeffery  high-speed  high- efficient  ■  Ignition,  BoscSi  magiieto  •  Starting  and  lighting  system. Bijur  electric- 
Color,  light  brewster  ;qreen.  v.'itli  fme  gold  stripe  -  Equipment  complete  ■  Entire  car  95^  Jefery-built 

'^AMERICA'S   STAN^DARD  AUTOMOBILE  AT  A  $JOOO  PRICB'^ 


The  Jcffery  ^ix-$nso 
F.O.B.Kenoiha^Wua)Tuin 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Ntiui Office  and  WorKs  ■  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Illustrated  Booklet 
on  request 


m  FAMILY  S*^®*   stretcher 
inmiLI  For  Men  and  Women 
Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from  tight 

or  ill  fitting  shoes.  Corns,  bunions,  callouset 
stop  hurting  aud  disappear  if  you  remove  the  pr-jssure 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  foot  trouble.  The  Improved 
Family  Shoe  Stretcher   \»  a   scientific   device 

(look  at  the  picture)  which  by  simple  adjustment  diS' 

tends  the  shoe  wherever  necessary — produces  perfect 

^  ^fit,  ease  and  comfort  and  makes  your  shoes  wear 

longer-    Endorsed  by  doctors  nnd  chiropodists. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  free  booklet,  giving  full 

information  with   list  o£  best  things  for  foot 

Homorecorn^^cbmfortTHE  PEDiruREro.. D<.it.8i.  nntfaio..\.Y. 


^PH  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Perionalitj,  by 

V  *V  Grenville  Kleiser.  a  forceful,  clean-cut 
Hkfl  book,  with  ititroduction  by  Dr.  Lewis 
O.  Brastow,  formerly  of  Yale,  gives  you  practical  in- 
structions on  B^P^VVF'V^P^I  '^°^^'  ^°  control 
others  and  H  H  ^Vt  V  %\  3I  T^  achieve  suc- 
cess by  devel-  Hg^^^^^^ggAgj|||^|^  oping  your 
Speaking  Power, Voice,  Style,  Conversation,  Mind,  and 
Body.     i2mo,  cloth,  443  pp. 

$i.2s  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


OF  MEN 


GOLD  EDGES 


4  hOYLL  * 


CLUB  INDEXES 


50C 

PLAYING  CARDS  =* 


For  Social  Play 

Not  to  know  Congress  Play, 
ing  Cards  is  to  deny  oneself 
a  thousand  pleasures. 
Air-Cuhion  Finish     CInb  Indexes 


PLAYING  CARDS 


For  General  Play 

Every  why  hath   a  wherefore. 
Bicycle  Pl.nying:  Cards  are  known 
and  used  the  World  over. 

Ivorr  or  Air-Ciuhion  Finish 


THE  U.S.PLAYING  CARD  CO.. CINCINNATI, U.SA 
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Your 
Teeth  are 
Loose — 

and  if  you  suffer 
from    inflamed 
and  receding 
gums,  you  should 
CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST.   These 
symptoms 
should  be  treat- 
ed before  they 
grow    worse 
and  cause  suf- 
fering and  loss 
of  teeth.     4  out 
of  5  people  past 
forty,  as  well  as 
many   younger 
persons,    have 
Pyorrhea.  If  used 
in  time,  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration prevents 
this  condition, 
and  gives  prompt 
relief    in    most 
cases.      Your 
dentist    proba- 
bly prescribes  it 
with  his  treat- 
ment.    Very 
agreeable    to 
the  taiste — use 
daily    like   a 
dentifrice. 

L^rge  lube  («•  illiutratrd)  30c.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
liit  name  (with  price)  to  Forhan  Company.  23-29  Elm  Street, 
New  York,  who  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 

How  to  Remember  Bible  Facts 

A  Mental  Index  of  the  Bible  tells  you.  By  Rev. 
S.  C.  Thompso.n.  a  complete  memory  system  prepared 
especially  to  assist  in  appreciating  and  remembering  the 
Bible's  contents,  .A  most  unique  volume  of  330  pages, 
cloth  bound.    Postpaid,  J1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-60   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  SECRETS  of  Tangled 
Diplomacy  in  the  BALKANS 

are  unraveled  by  one  of  Europe's  leading  diplomatic 
agents  in  a  stirring  and  startling  new  book  just  pub- 
lished. In  its  pages  you  may  get  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  great  wai  now  raging  in 
Europe. 

The  Near  East  from  Within 

By  "A  High  Political  Personage" 

who  prefers  for  the  time  being  to  remain  unknown.  It 
is  a  large  volume  with  a  number  of  engravings  of  per- 
sons prominent  in  Balkan  histor>'.  The  author  has 
lived  and  performed  many  tr>-ing  political  duties  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Xear  East.  His  revelations  are  from  first- 
hand actual  observation.  The  Outlook.  New  York,  says 
of  it:  "The  book  should  prove  profitable  reading  to 
many  by  indicating  influences  which  have  been  moving 
under  the  surface  of  things  and  by  bringing  out  the 
personalities  who  ha\-e  really,  though  not  always  osten- 
(libly,  dominated  them."  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  says 
it  is  "  an  intensely  interesting  narrative  of  the  Balkans 
and  their  relations  with  Turkey.  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria  and  England."  Large  ijmo.  cloth.  Illustrated. 
J300  net;  by  mail  $3.16.  FUNK  &  \V.\GXALLS 
COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


of  school.  He  danced  the  Rockefeller  Coal- 
Dust  Tango  waltz. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Mackenzie- 
King  have  enjoyed  their  \'isit  in  Colorado. 
Into  their  nostrils  and  lungs  they  have 
breathed  the  in\-igorating  mountain  atmos- 
phere. They  ha\e  traveled  o^■er  ideal 
Colorado  mountain  roads.  They  have  seen 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  Colorado 
coal  industry.  They  have  talked  to  men, 
women,  and  cliildren,  and  they  have  felt  a 
new  thrill — a  new  desire  to  do  things. 

It's  a  long,  long  way  from  Broadway, 
and  its  giant  structures,  and  far,  far  away 
from  the  money  market  where  men  strug- 
gle for  a  foothold  in  the  financial  world. 
About  this  man  Rockefeller  men  have 
fought  with  sliields  of  gold  in  battles  of 
dollars  for,  lo,  these  many  years.  Among 
the  hills  of  Colorado  men  worked  in  the 
pits,  and  ci\'il  war  for  a  time  shrieked  unto 
the  very  heavens.  Men  with  e\-il  in  their 
hearts  bore  arms  and  torches,  and  death 
and  destruction  swept  over  the  mesas; 
but  in  autumn  days  there  came  out  of  the 
East  a  man  who  knows  and  understands 
and  feels.  Out  of  the  East  he  came  to 
speak  a  word  that  carried  a  note  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  by  the  dim  light  in  a  little 
schoolhouse  at  Cameron  last  night  swung 
his  feet  to  the  tune  of  "Tipperary." 

This  man  has  Avorn  a  miner's  clothes. 
He  has  eaten  at  a  miner's  table.  He  has 
slept  in  a  miner's  bed.  He  has  seen  red 
dawns  creep  up  along  the  ridge  of  hills  that 
shelter  homes  of  miners.  He  has  seen  the 
sun  decline  and  paint  with  fingers  of  fire 
the  rim  of  Western  cloud-banks.  He  has 
felt  the  human  heart  beat  and  the  kindly 
fellowship  between  men,  and  has  asked 
the  workers  to  be  partners  vnth  him  in  the 
coal  industry. 

Why,  tlien.  should  Colorado  .not  feel 
gratified  that  he  has  been  here  and  when  he 
leaves  Ansh  him  well"? 

It  was  a  big  thing  that  Rockefeller  did, 
many  of  those  out  there  are  thinking,  who 
know  the  actual  conditions  that  he  faced. 
But  its  greatest  value  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  done  "in  just  the  right  way."  One 
Denver  business  man  who  phrased  this 
sentiment  went  on  to  explain,  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  that — 

No  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  conditions 
as  they  ha\o  existed  in  this  State  can 
realize  what  it  means  for  a  man  like  Rocke- 
feller, who  has  been  looked  upon  by  a 
large  element  as  some  kind  of  an  inhuman 
monster,  who  was  held  responsible  for  all 
the  terrible  tilings  that  have  happened  to 
them  and  those  tliey  love,  to  come  here, 
practically  alone,  to  face  the  men  who 
would  have  killed  him  a  few  months  ago. 

That  takes  nerve.  No  coward  could 
liave  gone  through  such  an  experience. 
It  must  have  been  a  great  strain.  If 
Rockefeller  had  any  qualms  about  it.  he 
showed  no  sign.  He  was  cordial,  frank, 
open,  and  aboveboard.  He  looked  the 
men  in  the  eye,  and  talked  to  them  as 
man  to  man. 

If  any  one  had  told  me  a  few  months 
ago  that  Rockefeller  could  come  here  and 
do  what  he  has  done,  I  would  have  thought 
that  person  crazy.  It  took  real  courage — 
tlie  kind  that  any  one,  even  an  enemy, 
must  admire.  He  made  friends  among  the 
miners,  who  found  out  for  the  first  time 
that  Rockefeller  was  a  man.  and  he  won  his 
way.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  moral  courage 
aa   well.     There   can   be   no   doubt   that 


young  Rockefeller  has  broken  away  from 
the  old  "Public  Be  Damned"  crowd,  and 
is  striking  out  in  his  own  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  his  own 
words  for  it  that  "I  honestly  don't  think 
I  ever  had  such  a  good  time  in  my  life. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  come  back  next 
year,  and  I'll  bring  ]Mrs.  Rockefeller  -nnth 
me,  if  it  is  possible."  And  more  than  one 
man  has  remarked,  AncA^dng  the  effect 
that  this  trip  has  had,  that  "If  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller comes  out  here  once  a  year  like 
this  and  lets  people  see  what  he  is  reaUy 
like,  strikes  such  as  that  of  a  few  months 
ago  wiU  become  an  utter  impossibility." 
Another  of  his  adventures  in  Cameron  was 
participation  in  the  big  miners'  parade. 
A  AATiter  to  the  Denver  Post  tells  the  story: 

He  was  dining  at  the  home  of  a  miner 
here  when  the  miners'  band  came  up  to  the 
house  and  started  to  play.  He  was  told 
there  was  to  be  a  parade  to  escort  him  to 
the  schoolhouse.  Hurrying  out  of  the 
dwelling,  he  entered  his  automobile  with  his 
secretary. 

Hundreds  of  miners — A-irtuaUy  every 
man  in  the  camp  except  the  night  shift 
then  in  the  workings — were  crowded  about 
the  house.  The  band  struck  up  a  lively 
tune  and  began  its  march.  The  news- 
paper men  fell  into  hue  behind  the  musi- 
cians, and  the  miners  strung  out  in  a  long 
line  after  them. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  suddenly  noticed  that 
the  reporters  were  on  foot  in  the  parade. 

"Here!  That's  not  fair!"  he  shouted. 
"Let  me  in  on  that,  too!" 

And  he  jumped  out  of  his  car  and  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  marchers, 
directly  behind  the  band.  He  caught  a 
huge  Irish  miner,  in  grimy  overalls,  by 
the  sleeve  and  pulled  the  man  into  line 
beside  liim. 

"Here,  keep  step  with  me!"  he  com- 
manded. "Pair  up  like  the  rest  of  them. 
That's  it!" 

Down  past  the  Miners'  Club  and  the  vil- 
lage store  marched  the  crowd;  ]Mr.  Rocke- 
feller grinning  like  a  schoolboy.  He  kept 
step  -Rith  the  music  and  swung  his  arms 
Aigorously.  Once  or  tA\nce  he  joined  some 
of  the  other  men  in  whistling  the  march 
air. 

Once  the  New  Yorker  turned  around  and 
called  to  the  correspondents: 

"If  I  had  a  linen  duster  and  a  high  hat, 
I'd  think  I  had  joined  a  minstrel  show!" 

When  the  schoolhouse  was  reached,  ^Ir. 
Rockefeller  stept  out  of  line  and  took  a 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  The 
men  marched  on  into  the  building.  The 
millionaire  shook  hands  with  each  person 
who  passed  him.  It  was  not  a  perfunc- 
tory, weak  hand-clasp  that  he  gave  the 
men,  but  a  firm,  quick,  powerful  grip  that 
bespoke  unsuspected  strength  of  arm.  He 
had  a  pleasant,  apt  word  for  everj'  one. 
Not  a  soul  passed  him  that  was  not  sent 
into  the  schoolhouse  smiling  broadly. 

And  exactly  two  years  ago  last  night 
the  miners  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  corpo- 
ration walked  out  on  strike.  It  was  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  "big  labor-war"  in  southern  Colorado. 

In  that  crowd  that  shook  the  New 
Yorker's  hand  last  night  were  both  union 
and  non-union  men.  Nearly  all  of  them 
had  been  strikers.  And  scores  of  them 
were   the   same   men  who  a  year  and   a 
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half  ago  were  battling  to  the  doatli  with 
the  agents  of  this  same  John  D.  Rocike- 
feller,  Jr. 

Within  two  miles  of  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Rockefeller  stood  some  of  the  worst  battles 
of  that  period  of  strife  were  fought.  The 
powerful  head  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
what  every  one  in  this  section  terms  the 
most  bitter  part  of  the  strike-zone. 

Once  friendly  relations  were  established 
between  the  emploj^er  and  his  workers, 
he  tried  at  various  places  where  he  stayed 
to  give  some  explanation  of  the  misunder- 
standings of  a  former  era.  The  paper  above 
quoted  gives  in  part  one  such  speech.  It 
was  at  Lester,  one  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  Com- 
pany's smaller  camps,  where,  on  adjoining 
property,  were  some  miserable  Mexican 
adobe  huts.     Said  he: 

Those  are  the  shacks  that  the  investi- 
gators photographed  and  told  the  coiintry 
were  the  only  homes  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  provides  for  its  men.  We 
got  "Hail  Columbia"  on  the  strength  of 
those  pictures  and  statements. 

But  all  except  twelve  of  those  shacks 
belong  to  another  company  that  has  no 
connection  with  the  C.  F.  &  I.  The  line 
between  the  two  properties  runs  just  back 
of  those  twelve.  You  see  that  every  other 
house  in  Lester  is  thoroughly  modern  and 
sanitary.  We  are  building  twelve  more 
modern  homes  to  replace  those  twelve, 
and  then  we  shall  buy  those  places  from  the 
occupants — altho  they  are  really  owned  by 
the  company  now — and  tear  them  down, 
forcing  the  occupants  to  move  into  decent 
quarters. 

The  company  across  the  line  is  a  small 
affair  that  can't  afford  better  houses  for 
its  men.  But  we  have  to  afford  them. 
You  can  see  the  sort  of  competition  we 
are  up  against. 

And  to  the  Eagle  representative  and  other 
news  men  he  added  that  these  huts 
represented  the  worst  problem  with  which 
the  company  had  to  deal,  for — 

Now,  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  these — 
as  you  boys  heard  over  there  for  your- 
selves— those  old  people  came  into  this 
camp  when  it  was  started — thirty  years 
ago.  They  squatted  on  the  company's 
land,  and  they  put  up  their  own  huts  to 
save  house-rent.  Many  of  them  pay  no 
rent  for  the  ground.    Others  pay  $1  a  year. 

The  company  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  force  them  out  of  those  wi-etched  shacks 
into  nice,  modern  houses.  But  they  simply 
won't  go — altho  rents  in  the  new  places 
are  very  cheap.  Those  old  Italians  have 
brought  up  their  families  in  those  shacks, 
and  they  love  every  scrap  of  tin  over  their 
heads.  They  would  almost  fight  to  stay 
there.  And,  meanwhile,  we  get  blamed  for 
having  such  houses  on  our  property. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  not 
tolerate  those  hovels.  We  are  building 
these  forty  new  homes  and  we  are  going  to 
send  wagons  around  and  move  the  furni- 
ture of  these  people  and  then  tear  do-svTi 
those  shacks.  They  have  no  business  rais- 
ing children  in  such  wretched  surroundings, 
and  we  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  any  cost. 

Even  then,  I  suppose,  some  long-haired 
reformers  will  come  around  and  yell  their 
heads  off  that  the  corporation  is  "turning 
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chaser, have  added  to  the  successful  service  given 
by  the  4000  to  5000  Federals  now  in  use  in  all  lines 
of  work. 
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More  Miles— Greater  Speed 
From  Your  Electric 

Batteries  charged  without  gassing 
or  heating  will  give  more  miles  and 
greater  speed  on  every  charge  and  will 
last  far  longer  without  replacement. 

You  can  get  these  results  by  using  the 

Lincoln  Electric  Charger 

Witlj    it    you    can   charge   your  batteries  in 

your  own    garage — cliarge    them   exactly  as 

the  manufacturer  says  it  should  be  done  to 
get  the  best  service. 

No  watching  or  expert  attention  is  necessary. 
Simply  closing  a  switch  starts  the  charger, 
and  the  batteries  cannot  be  liarmed  no  mat- 
ter how  long  you  leave  tliem  on  charge. 
Tiiink  of  the  added  luxury  and  convenience 
your  electric  would  afford  you  if  it  were  al- 
ways at  hand  with  batteries  fully  charged. 

Write  for  Booklet  on  Charging: 

"How  to  charue  properly  without  attention 
— Getting  more  miles  from  every  charge — 
Longer  Hfe  for  the  battery — Ix)wer  cost  for 
thariiing — Expert  advice  on  charging." 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

3800  Kelley  Ave. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Branches  in  all 
large  cities 
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to  70  degrees  in  coldest  winter. 
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the  poor  souls  out  into  the  streets."     We 
seem  doomed  to  get  it  going  and  coming. 

While  at  Lester,  Mr.  Rockefeller  held 
amusing  converse  ■with  a  colored  member 
of  his  familj-  of  employees,  related  in  the 
Fosl  article  above  quoted: 

In  front  of  the  camp  boarding-house  he 
met  two  very  black  negro  miners.  He 
walked  up  to  the  men.  introduced  himself, 
and  shook  hands. 

One  of  the  darkies  held  the  millionaire's 
hand  and  pumped  it  vigorously,  while 
he  let  out  a  loud  exclamation : 

"  Is  you  Mistah  Hockj-feller?  "  he  gasped. 
"Fo'  de  love  ob  Gawd,  man!  Now,  is 
dat  so!  An'  you-all  heah  shakin'  hands 
wid  a  black  boy  like  me!  Now,  can  you 
beat  dat!" 

The  darky  pumped  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
arm  Angorously  again,  and  still  held  his 
hand.     Then  he  continued: 

"You!  De  great  an'  genuine  Mistah 
Rockyfeller!  Good  Gawd,  man!  Ain't  you 
got  a  crust  now!  Jes'  hear  dat!  De  only 
true  Mistah  Rockj-feller!" 

The  speaker  is  one  of  the  camp's  most 
eccentric  characters.  A  crowd  quickly 
gathered  when  it  was  seen  he  was  talking 
to  the  New  Yorker. 

"My  name's  William  Hood,  Mistah 
Rockyfeller,"  the  darky  went  on,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear.  "I  done  heah  about  you- 
all  fo'ever,  but  I  sho  never  expected  to  be 
standin'  heah  shakin'  you-all  by  de  hand. 
Mr.  Rockyfeller!  Ain't  dat  a  name,  now! 
Everybody's  alius  yellin'  an'  a-hoUerin' 
about  you-all  in  de  newspapers.  Nobody 
don't  holler  about  me  in  de  papers.  Well, 
now,  suh,  I  wants  to  tell  you-all  dat 
I'se  a  most  faithful  employee  for  you-all, 
suh.  An'  I  wants  to  know,  suh,  when  I'se 
goin'  tuh  git  in  on  de  pension-list?  I 
deserves  a  pension,  .suh;   'deed  I  does!" 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Rockefeller,  "I'm 
not  on  the  pension-list  myself  yet,  William." 

"Yes,"  argued  Hood,  "but  you-all  ain't 
doiu'  DO  laborious  labor!" 


A  Limb  for  a  IJmb. — A  cockney  angler, 
thinking  his  Highland  boatman  was  not 
treating  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
station,  expostulated  thus: 

"  Look  here,  my  good  man,  you  don't 
seem  to  grasp  who  I  am.  Do  you  know 
that  my  family  has  been  entitled  to  bear 
arms  for  the  last  two  hundred  years?  " 

'■  Hoots !  that's  naething,"  was  the 
reply.  "  My  ancestors  have  been  entitled 
to  bare  legs  for  the  last  two  thousand 
\i-Ar<.."— Tit-Bits. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
.SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  nt  work  tlirouKhout  the  country 
soHcltinK  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  iiree  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  thiin  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  ottir  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
I.iTKHAHY  DiGK-r  iiKijliiiK'  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  suii^-.Tip'ions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  eulliction  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscript  io  I  us  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  malte  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  communiiv  nre  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  p.  ' m  ,  ,,r  slurifT,  and  the  publishers. 
and  arrange  aii."hrr  interview  with  the  agent 
at  wliich  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   i    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Justifiable  Fervency. — Little  Edxa — 
"  Why  wouldn't  it  do  to  pray  for  our 
bread  once  a  week  or  once  a  month? 
Why  must  we  ask  every  day  for  our  dailv 
bread?  " 

Older  Sister — "  So  as  to  have  it  fresh, 
goosej'." — Boston  Transcript. 


Partial  Success. — "  What's  Professor 
Diggs  doing  these  days?  " 

"  He's  trying  to  decipher  a  Babylonian 
tablet." 

"  Any  results  so  far?  " 

"  Mrs.  Diggs  has  nervous  prostration  and 
the  children  have  been  sent  to  the  home  of  a 
relative." — Birmingham  Age  Herald. 


Not  Their  Fault. — Uncle  Josh  was  eom- 
fortablj^  lighting  liis  pipe  in  the  li\'ing-room 
one  evening  when  Aunt  I^Iaria  glanced  up 
from  her  knitting. 

"  John,"  she  remarked,  "  do  you  know 
that  next  Sunday  wiU  be  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  our  wedding?  " 

"  You  don't  saj'  so,  Alaria  !  "  responded 
Uncle  Josh,  pulling  \'igorously  on  his  corn- 
cob pipe.     "  What  about  it?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Aunt  Maria,  "  only 
1  thought  maybe  we  ought  to  kill  them  two 
Rhode  Island  Red  chickens." 

"  But,  Maria,"  demanded  Uncle  Josh, 
"  how  can  you  blame  them  two  Rhode 
Island  Reds  for  what  happened  twenty- 
five  years  ago?  " — Kansas  City  Star. 


Between  the  Lines. — Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
told  a  war-story  at  a  smoker  at  the  officers' 
training-camp  in  Plattsburg. 

"  Two  brothers,  Russians,"  he  said, 
"were  captured  in  the  Karpathians  and 
sent  to  a  prison-camp  in  Germany^ 

"  Their  mother  heard  nothing  from  them 
for  a  long  while,  and  the  poor  woman,  was 
nearly  distracted.  Then,  at  last  she  got  a 
letter,  a  letter  from  the  elder  brother, 
Piotr. 

"  *  Dear  mother,'  he  WTote,  '  here  I  am 
in  the  lovely  Gerinan  prison-camp.  I  have 
a  beautiful  room,  with  use  of  bath.  The 
bed  is  comfortable,  clean  sheets  every  week. 
Good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Beer  to  drink 
and  cigars  to  smoke.     I  am  verv  happv. 

'PlOTR.' 

"  '  P.  S. — Brother  Ivan  was  shot  this 
morning  for  complaining.'  " — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Persuasion. — There  is  a  deputy-marshal 
in  Mississippi  who  does  not  permit  any 
such  trifles  as  extradition  laws  to  stop  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

When  a  certain  term  of  court  was  about 
to  begin  a  man  who  was  out  on  bail  was 
reported  to  be  enjoying  himself  over  in 
Georgia.  The  deputj'-marshal  went  after 
him.  The  next  day  he  telegraphed  the 
judge: 

"  I  have  persuaded  him  to  come." 

A  few  daj's  later  he  rode  into  towTi  on  a 
mule,  leading  his  prisoner  tied  up  snugly 
with  a  clothes-hne.  The  latter  looked  as 
if  he  had  seen  hard  service. 

"  Why,  Jim,"  said  the  Judge,  "  you 
didn't  make  him  walk  all  the  wav  from 
Georgia?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Part  of  the  way  I  drug  him, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
he  swum." — Harper's. 
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THIS  advertisement  opens  to  you 
the  opportunity  to  get,  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge  and  without  obli- 
gation of  any  sort,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  little  volumes  about  books  and 
their  makers  that  you  ever  opened. 

Simply  clip  off  the  coupon  at  the  foot 
of  this  page — tear  it  off  if  you  can't 
find  your  shears  —  then  HII  it  out  and 
mail  it. 

It  will  bring  to  you  by  mail  a  thirty- 
two  page  volume  which  we  have  pre- 
pared at  no  small  expense  in  order  to 
make  possible  a  thoroughly  adequate 
description  of  the  famous 

Harvard  Classics 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 
So/^  only  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  So?i 

Our  original  intention  was  to  make 
it  little  more  than  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf,  published  solely 
for  advertising  purposes.  But  it  de- 
veloped in  preparation  into  such  a  com- 
plete and  useful  work  in  itself  that  we 
want  every  lover  of  books  among  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  to  possess  a 
copy. 

IT  is  a  really  delightful  little  book — 
not  a  mere  catalogue  of  titles  and 
authors,  but  a  chatty,  informal  appre- 
ciation of  the  finest  of  English  literary 
productions,  showing  why  certain  authors 
and  certain  works  were  chosen, 
and  going  into  a  discussion  of 
those  authors   and   their  works. 


oo 


ki 


IS 


or 


ree 


It  is  a  book  full  of  practical  literary 
suggestions.  Showing  as  it  does  a  con- 
sensus of  advanced  opinion  as  to  the 
rinest  volumes  of  the  world's  literature 
and  historj' — for  it  represents  the  views, 
not  only  of  Dr.  Eliot,  but  of  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  fellow  educators — 
it  should  prove  of  wonderful  service 
in  the  library  of  any  reader. 

In  itself  it  is  a  literary  guide  and  sum- 
mary of  a  character  that  no  book  lover 
can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  booklet  is  technically  a  form  of 
advertising  matter — and  for  this  reason 
we  cannot  sell  it. 

We  have  decided,  however,  that  every 
book  lover  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  possess  a  copy. 

Hence  this  offer. 

And    as    everyone    who    is    fond 
of  reading  cannot   help  but   be 
interested   in  The    Harvard 
Classics     themselves    we 
are  confident  that  we 
shall  be  more  than 
repaid  for  our  ef- 
forts,   in    dol 
1  ars     and 
cents,  by 
spread- 
ing 


broadcast  this  thoroughly  adequate  de- 
scription and  explanation  of  what  the 
Five-Foot    Shelf    of    Books    really'    is. 

There's  nothing  more  delightful  than 
losing  yourself  in  the  pages  of  just  the 
sort  of  book  that  appeals  to  you  most — ad- 
venture, or  history,  or  essays,  or  what  not. 

And  could  anything  be  finer  than  know- 
ing that  the  book  itself  is  thoroughly 
worth  the  time  and  the  interest  you  arc 
giving  to  it."" 

Every  volume  in  the  Harvard  Classics 
is  a  work  of  this  type — interesting,  ab- 
sorbing, and  of  vital  importance  in  the 
world  of  literature. 

In  itself  this  booklet  is  a  guide  book  to 
books  that  no  booklover  should  pass  by. 
Tear  the  coupon  off  now,  as  you  sit 
here  reading,  and  mail  it  today. 


Cut 

this 


coupon 


p.  F. 
COLLIER 

&■  SON 
416  W.  13th  St. 
New  York  City 

Please    send    to    me    by 
mail,  free  of  charge,  the  32- 
page  booklet  describing  The 
Harvard  Classics. 


A'aine. 
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DfTHJlIT 


WEATHEftPROOF  B0DIESy5rF0RD  CARS 


Make  Your  Ford  An 
All  Year  Round  Car 

The  Detroit  top  is  handsomely 
proportioned,  richly  finished  and  fits 
snugly  over  the  regular  touring  or 
roadster  body. 

Th«        <t"7r7    00   f.  o.  b. 

Price     31/    /■ Detroit 

includes  Rain  \ision,  \cntilatinR  Wind- 
shield and  Barbour  Patent  Flexible 
doors. 

Fits  so  snugly  on  car  body  that  joint 
is  not  noticeabie,  no  overhang.  Cannot 
possibly  rattle.  The  interior  finishing 
is  of  Gray  Cloth.  ver>'  rich  and  pleasing. 
The  workmanship  is  first-class  through- 
out. Absolutely  guaranteed.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Book. 

Detroit  Weatherproof  Body  Co. 

4'.i-  r/H  Clay  Aviniic  DETROIT 


Salt  Mackerel 


CODFISH, 

FRESH 

LOBSTER 

FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 

FOR     YO 

^ 

V          NOT  THE 
^^DEALER 

TABLE 

■mto 

UR     OWN 

FAMILIES  who  arc  fonrl  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  trnm  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  bv  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newlv  caught 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH  tboiier  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  cxiircss  on  all  orders  cast  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  arc  pure,  appetizing  and  economical,  and  we  want 
YOU  to  try  sonic,  itavmcnt  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat.  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  deli- 
cious for  breakfast.  They  arc  freshly  packed  in  brine 
and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it.  is  white,  boneless  and  ready 
for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine 
ch-inge  from  meat,  at  .a  niu<h  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  thebest  thing  known  for  salads. 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply  are 
boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS. 
They  come  to  you  as  the  purest  and  safest  lobsters 
you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp  and  natural  as  if 
you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  rclishable.  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  dams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL  i>erfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  to.i«t.  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or  deviled, 
SALMON  rc.lv  in  serve.  SARDINES  of  all  kinds, 
TUNNY  I  ir  s.il..!.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every 

good  I'  '     '   ' >r  abroad  you  can  get   direct 

fi  ht   on  your  pantry  shelf  for 

•■■V        :_  y  use. 

Willi  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC- 
A^^J  IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.    Write 

/>/^      "^         -^        Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish 
^■9.^         ^    .    ' -^.    is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price. 
'Ic      ^n..      O^  .      -.^     so  you  can  choose  just  what 


^/Jr/ 


% 


'^k 


•Si. 


Cv 


■•^. 


V; 


you  will  enjoy  most.  Send 
.^    the  coupon  for  it  now. 
\^  Let  Gloucester  be  vour 
fO  ^  f  "*  Harket  and 

i^i  C^      ''•\     Daii^   he  vour 

^/y  '>t^       '-■■,  Fishman. 


^.• 
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Inside  Information. — J.\ck — "  Do  you 
bclieA  e  marriages  are  made  in  heaven?  " 

.Jill — •*  Probably.  Heaven  only  knows 
why  some  are  made." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Envious. — '•  We  had  hard  work  getting 
a  cap  on  my  oil-well.  Thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  oil  spurted  into  the  air." 

"  I  wish  my  coal-mine  would  act  that 
way." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Contempt  of  Court. — Defendant  (in  a 
loud  voice) — '"  .Justice!  Justice!  I  demand 
justice  !  " 

Judge — "  Silence'  The  defendant  will 
please  remember  that  he  is  in  a  court- 
room."— Penn  State  Froth. 


Their  Value. — "  So  you  bought  one  of 
those  automobiles  they  tell  so  man^-  funny 
stories  about?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  ^Ir.  Chuggins.  "  And 
it  is  sa\ing  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  wear  and 
tear.  When  your  friends  tell  you  jokes 
about  your  car  they  don't  expect  you  to 
ask  them  to  ride  around  in  it." — Washing- 
ton  Star. 


.k  Bitter  Fate. — A  number  of  local  Grand 
.\rmy  veterans  were  haAnng  a  reunion,  and 
were  entertaining  brother  members  from  a 
neighboring  State.  Some  of  the  visiting 
veterans  protested  against  certain  proposed 
legislation  by  the  State  Assembly. 

One  of  the  speakers  became  so  vehement 
in  his  remarks  and  painted  the  situation  so 
despairingly  that  an  earnest  auditor,  over- 
whelmed b>-  the  oratory,  jumped  to  liis 
iVet  and  cried  excitedly: 

"  (\)mrades,  is  it  possible  that  we  died 
ill  vain?  " — Everybody' s. 


k  Testimonial. — Judge  Parry,  in  a  recent 
article  on  "  Rufus  Choate,  Advocate,"  says 
on  occasion  Choate  would  meet  with  his 
Sam  Weller.  Defending  a  prisoner  for 
tlieft  of  money  from  a  ship,  a  Avitness  was 
called  who  had  turned  State's  evidence  and 
whose  testimony  went  to  prove  that 
Choate's  client  had  instigated  the  theft. 

"  Well,"  a-sked  Choate,  "  what  did  he 
sav?  Tell  us  how  and  what  he  spoke  to 
you." 

"  Why,"  said  the  rsitness,  "  he  told  us 
there  was  a  man  in  Boston  named  Choate 
and  he'd  get  us  ofT  if  they  caught  us  with 
the  money  in  our  boots." — Tit-Bits. 


Man  in  the  Home. — The  late  Horace 
Hut  ton  used  to  say  that  liaAing  to  take  a 
little  trouble  would  impress  a  fact  on  any 
one's  memf)ry  so  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  forget  it.  In  illustration  he  would 
tell  this  .story: 

"  Our  waitress,  Maggie,  could  never  re- 
member to  put  .sjilt  on  the  table,  and  time 
after  time  Mrs.  Hutton  would  remind  her 
to  do  it.  One  morning  it  was  absent,  as 
usual,  and  I  said.  '  Maggie,  where  is  the 
stepladder?  " 

"  '  It's  in  the  ])antry,  sir  !  ' 

"  '  Plea.se  bring  it  in,  Maggie,'  I  said 
kindly. 

"  Maggie  lirought  it  in  with  a  look  of 
wonder  on  her  face. 

"  '  Put  it  right  beside  the  table,'  I  com- 
manded, and  when  she  had  done  so  I  added : 
'  Now.  I  want  you  to  climb  up  to  the  top 
of  it,  look  all  over  the  table  and  see  if  there 
is  any  salt  there.' 

'■  Maggie  never  forgot  the  salt  again." — 
Youth's  Companion, 


THE     UNIVERSi^L     PIPE 


f<#-- 


i-v. 


?*"^ 


.«-;3 


r?i.. 


The  most 
likable  of  all 
pipes.  Keeps 
a  man  satis- 
fied, because 
it  keeps  his 
tobacco   dry. 

There's  a 
shape  for 
every  fancy. 
Get  yours. 


All  Dealers 
25c,  35c 
50c  up. 


WiUiam  Demuth 
&  Co. 

New  York 


Astronomy  For  All  ^^^TurS 

In  this  book,  wliich  has  had  enormous  success, 
the  author  has  imparted  to  his  subject  a  new 
and  living  interest  wliich  will  open  up  to  the 
reader  a  whole  field  of  fresh  sensations  and  reveal 
these  marvels  to  him  in  a  new  and  clearer  light. 
Clot/i,  Fully  Illustrated,  $3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.22 

Fank  &  Wagnalis  Company,  354-60  Fonrth  Ave .,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE  ♦ 


A  handy  instant-reference  Shake- 
speare, for  lecturers,  writers, 
teachers,  and  all  public  speakers 
and  readers, — for  libraries,  etc. 

Shakespeare  COMPLETE  in  one 
thin  paper  volume  for  all  ready- 
reference  purposes— Plays.Sonnets, 
Poems.  Index,  Glossary,  etc.  Bi- 
ography and  Notes  by  F.J.Furni- 
-  -  -  VVI 


vail  and  John  Munro. 


/ITH  A 


His  Entire  Works 
All  in  One  Volume 
—With  New  Pat- 
ent Thumb -Notch 
Index  which 
Guides  Your  Fin- 
ger Instantly  to 
the  Very  Play  You   deci  dedl-'y  NJivv  FEATuiiE 

never  before  used  in  Shakespeare 
—  a  patent  thumb-notch  index 
which  guides  your  finger  INSTANTLY 
tothevery  Play, Sonnet  or  Poemdesired. 
I094  pages ;  64  full-page  illustrations  ;type 
rlearand  not  small;  substantially  bound 
indurablecloth,  $2. 25, carriage  paid  by  us 

Something 

NEW 

in  Shakespeare 


Want. 


Funk  &  Wa^alU  Company 

354-60  Fourtli  Ave. 

New  York 
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VorsaHlo. — Visitoh — "  What's  that  now 
liiiihhiif,^  on  tlie  hill  yoiidor'/  " 

Farmkk — "  Well,  if  1  find  a  tenant  for 
il,  it's  a  hunsalow;  if  T  don't,  it's  a  barn." 
—  The  Club-FcllouK 


Professional  Caution. — BuRciLAU  (just 
actjuitted,  to  his  lawyer) — "  I  will  drop  in 
soon  and  see  you." 

Lawyer — "  Very  jjood;  but  in  the  day- 
time, please." — Boaloii  Traatscripl. 


Considerate. — "  Would  you  like  some 
views  of  the  hotel  to  send  to  your  friends?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  disgruntled  guest,  "  I 
])r(>sume  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  keep 
my  views  to  myself." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Inconvenient.  —  Ermynthude  —  "I'm 
terribly  worried.  Dear  Harold  is  eomintj" 
home  on  leave,  and  he  tells  me  he's  eaptured 
se\  en  CJermaus.  Now  1  really  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  what  to  do  with  them." — 
W'cckh/  Telegraph. 


A  False  Note. — "  I  hear  you  oa-a-alling 
]iie,"  warbled  daughter  from  the  parlor. 

"  Yes,"  sang  mother  from  the  kitchen, 
"  1  want  you  to  come  here  and  help  me 
with  the  dis-s-shes." 

And  then  a  profound  silence  reigned. — 
7.0 a isville  Courier- Journal. 


Another    Insult    to    Uncle    Sam.—"  The 

Le\land  liner  Arnienian  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  on  .Jime  28  by  a  German  submarine. 
The  vessel  was  carrying  1,414  mules. 
A\hich  were  consigned  for  the  port  of 
A^•onmouth.  A  large  number  of  the  miss- 
ing are  American  citizens." — Fro7/i  the 
London  Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  Record. 


Intelligent  Youth. — The  boy  was  very 
small  and  the  load  he  was  pushing  in  the 
A\  heelbarrow  was  very,  very  ))ig. 

A  benevolent  old  gentleman,  putting 
down  his  bundles,  lent  him  a  helping  hand. 

"  Really,  my  boy,"  he  puffed,  "  I  don't 
see  how  you  manage  to  get  that  barrow  up 
the  gutters  alone." 

"  I  don't,"  replied  the  appreciative  kid. 
"  Dere's  always  some  jay  a-standin'  roimd 
as  takes  it  up  for  me." — Puck. 


Harsh  Measures. — The  wounded  high- 
lander  in  hospital  was  vei'y  deprest,  and 
st'emed  to  make  no  headway  toward  re- 
covery. He  was  for  ever  talking  about  his 
"  bonnie  Scotland,"  and  the  idea  occurred 
to  the  doctor  that  a  Scotch  piper  might 
rouse  his  spirits. 

After  some  hunting  around  a  piper  Avas 
found,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
])resent  himself  outside  the  hospital  that 
night,  and  pour  forth  all  the  gems  of  Scot- 
tish music  the  pipes  were  capable  of  inter- 
preting.    This  he  did. 

When  the  astute  doctor  turned  up  the 
next  morning  he  eagerly  asked  the  matron: 

"  Did  the  piper  turn  up?  " 

"  He  did,"  rephed  the  matron. 

"  And  how's  our  Scotch  patient?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  fine;  I  never  saw  such  a 
change,"  said  the  matron. 

"  That's  gi-and.  It  was  a  fine  idea  of 
mine  to  get  that  piper,"  said  the  delighted 
doctor. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  matron,  sadly;  "  but 
the  other  thirty  patients  have  all  had  a 
serious  relapse." — Tii-Bils. 


~~  •■■■■•f 
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Try  this  easy  way  to 
clear  your  skin  with 

ResinolSoap 


Bathe  \oiir  face  for  several  minutes 
with  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water,  work- 
ing the  creamy  lather  into  the  skin  gently 
with  the  finger-tips.  Then  wash  off  witli 
more  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
finishing  with  a  dash  of  cold  water  to 
close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  how  quickly  the  heal- 
ing, antiseptic  Resinol  medication  soothes 
and  cleanses  the  pores,  removes  pimples 
and  blackheads,  and  leaves  the  complex- 
ion clear,  fresh  and  velvety. 


If  the  skhi  is  in  had  condition  through 
neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of  cosmetics, 
apply  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  and  let 
it  remain  on  ten  minutes  before  the  final 
washing  with  Resinol  Soap. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and 
dealers  in  toilet  goods.  For  a  trial  size 
cake  and  miniature  box  of  Resinol  Oint- 
ment, write  Dept.  5-G,  Resinol,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Resinol  Slia-ving  Stick  also  contains  the 
Resinol  balsams,  making  it  most  agreeable 
to  men  --with  tender  faces.    Trial  on  request. 


"Men,  let  me  tell  you  about  Wright's 

Union  Suits 


"I've  worn  Wright's 
Union  Suits  for  years  and 
sold  them  to  hundreds 
of  shrewd  dealers  whose 
reputation  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  goods 
they  buy  and  sell.  And 
I  know  that  if  you  once 
get  into  these  garments 
you  will  be  sold,  too,  in 
a  minute. 

"Talk  about  long 
wear!  Wright's  Union 
Suits  will  average  three 
or  four  seasons.  They 
wear  that  long  for  me. 


A 

f^^ 
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No  wonder  they 
wear  so  well.  The  boss 
himself  goes  to  market 
each  year  and  buys  the 
finest  long-fiber  Egyp- 
tian cotton  and  fine- 
combed  wool. 

"Besides  the  extra  wear 
in  Wright's  Union  Suits, 
they  are  tailored  to  fit  per- 
fectly and  have  a  liberal 
closed  crotch.  While  they 
are  light  in  weight,  they 
are  as  comfortably  warm 
as  any  garment  you  ever 
heard  of. 

"They  sell  at  good  haber- 
dashers' for  $2  up;  separate 
shirts  and  drawers,  SI  up." 


Mvz^A^  UNDERWEAR 

WRIGHT'S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY.  New  York  City 
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PROFITS  IN  WAR  TIMES 

Babson  clients  who  followed 
the  investment  facts  of 
Babson  Service  have  taken 
profits  since  war  began.  Be 
prepared  now  for  the  end 
of  war. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all 
action  is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion. Work  with  a  definite  policy 
based   on    fundamental    statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.    Write 
to  Department  G-4-4  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block         Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Lari^est  St&tlatlcal  Ort;anlzatlan  of  its  Character  in  U.  S. 


Increase  Your  Income 


Olhers  buy  tlicm      Safe, 
nd  more  inleresl  than  the 
3.J  or  47j  savings    banks 
pay      Beller  get  posted 

([OKLAHOMA     FARM   MORTGAGE   CO-C^^J 

^Oklahoma     Crty.   USA.      i  ^= 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


1:.     ^  maul  III    iiiiitrttli-d  tiiiits  to:  g>i.dGr&t 
innrtcai^rs  ifi'liratct  thfir  tinususl  stml>ihty  . 
Fii^t  ri)>>rt|tft.Kri  do  nut  ilirink  in  vahi*— thcyarc 
mally  i.n   pniporty    Worth  tlirrr  tinirs  ttif  nuinry 
loaiti'.l.      We   have    Inaned  ..vrr    $1.000.()»xi  and  n..t  a 
•in^lr  rent  l'.*t  t>  any   lnvrit'>r  or  a  finirlr  fnrecl.^ure 
ale  ina«le.      \V,iU  f-r  U^-klri  drsrrihinfE  melh<Hlt.   and 
llltof  ItAOB  fr.tn  l30i>ti   ||()  (MM) 

AlIREI.irS.SWANSON  CO. 

[.II   MhI-    NnlLmiil    Hank  lliilMlnr.  OLIiilinnm  <  IM  ,  Oklit. 
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FARM    MORTGAGES 


6^„ .„,„„„,„..._„..„.. 
Safe  as  Government    Bonds.    All   Loans 
made  by  expert  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience.     Interest    semi-annually.      No    taxes.     Write 
for  Loan  List  No.  2Q.    ("ai)ital  Siis.ooo.oo. 
TITLE  GUARANTY  &  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  ShrcTeport.  U. 

l:.   \\   \\I  I  s   HKOWM'.   I'tru.li-n! 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  ENORMOUS  CROPS 

OF  the  six  chief  grain-crops  grown  in 
this  country — wheat,  corn,  oats,  T)ar- 
ley,  rje,  and  buckwheat — all,  except  buck- 
wheat, show  large  increases  this  year  over 
last,  and  the  three  first — wheat,  com,  and 
oats — which  are  the  chief  sources  of  our 
nation's  wealth,  show  verj'  hea\->'  increases. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  1,000.000,- 
(XX)  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  this 
year,  the  average  for  recent  years  having 
been  only  686,000,000  bushels,  while  the 
record-breaking  crop  of  last  year  was  only 
891,0(X).(KX)  bushels.  In  corn,  of  which 
2,672,800,000  bushels  were  gro^\-n  in  1914, 
the  3'ield  for  the  present  year  is,  from  pres- 
ent estimates,  3.026, ir)9,000  bushels,  but 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that,  when 
final  returns  are  in,  the  corn-crop  ^\'ill  be 
found  to  exceed  the  record  crop  of  1912, 
which  was  3,12.5,(XX),000  bushels.  The 
crop  of  oats  this  year  was  1,517,478,000 
bushels,  whereas  last  year  it  was  only  1,- 
1 4 1  ,()(X),000  bushels.  A  summary  of  these 
and  other  important  grain-crops  indicates 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  all  crops 
of  88.3,771, fXK)  bushels.  Following  are  the 
figures: 

Production  of  Principal  Grain-Crops  in  Bushels 

1915  1914 

Wheat 1.002,029,000  891,017,000 

Corn .3.026,159,000  2,672,804,000 

OaU 1, .117,478,000  1,141,060,000 

Barley 236,682,000  194,t.,=,3,000 

Hve 44,179,000  42,779,000 

Buckwheat 16,7.'}8,000  16,881,000 

Tntal 5,843,265,000         4,959,494,000 

When  values  are  considered,  the  show- 
ing, as  pointed  out  by  The  Journal  of 
('oniimrre,  is  "even  more  remarkable." 
There  is  a  total  in  value  this  year  of  .?.")63,- 
994,(KM1  in  p.xcess  of  the  value  for  last  year, 
money  which  represents  new  wealth;  and, 
as  the  writer  in  tliat  paper  remarks,  this 
is  "certainly  a  satisfactory  result,  consid- 
ering the  rapidity  with  which  wealtli  is 
l)cing  destroyed  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  values  of 
these  and  other  crops  last  year  and  this: 

Farm- Values  of  Principal  Crops 

Oct.  1. 1915  Dtc.  1.  19H 

Wheat $1,001,844,000  $878,680,000 

Corn 2,i:j3,0O0,O0(l  1,802,599,000 

Oats .523,.530,(K)0  499,431,000 

Barley 110,767,000  10f,903,000 

•<>■<• 36,094,000  37,018,000 

Buckwheat 12,336,000  12,782,000 

FlaxKwl 26,147,000  19„i40,000 

Rh^ 24.282,000  21,849,000 

.Sweet  iK>laloe» 47,109,000  41.294,000 

While  iH)laloea 179,290,000  198.609  000 

Hay 86,5,708,000  779,06.<i.OOO 

Tobacco 107,483,000  101.411000 

Cotton 51,3,200.000  519,612,000 

TotuI $5,.580,790,000        $5,017,796,000 

The  writer  finds  the  above  figtzres  signif- 
icant "as  illustrating  the  even  working  of 
the  great  economic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  tile  balancing  of  price  against 
quantity."  As  an  example  he  cites  the 
short  cotton -crop  of  the  present  year, 
which  is  "selling  at  a  price  enough  liigher 
to  bring  the  money -value  close  to  the 
amount  represented  in  last  year's  record 
crop."     He  says  further: 

"The  lower  prices  of  oats  bring  the  crop- 
value  closer  to  that  of  the  previous  season. 
The  sjime  is  true  of  wheat,  altho  this  does 
not  show  so  ch^arly  in  the  figures  which  are 
ba.s«.>tl  on  Government  estimates  on  the  dates 


named.  The  last  wheat -crop  was  mar- 
keted at  a  higher  average  price  than  the  98.6 
cents  which  the  Government  gives  as  the 
farm  price  of  December  1,  1914,  and  which 
is  made  to  compare  with  a  similar  estimate 
of  90.9  cents  per  bushel  on  October  1,  1915. 
The  same  is  true  of  corn  in  a  lesser  degree, 
which  is  valued  at  70.5  cents  on  the  farm 
on  October  1,  as  against  63.7  cents  on 
December  1. 

"Some  statisticians  are  apt  to  go  a  point 
further  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  new 
production  by  including  the  value  of  hogs 
and  other  farm  animals.  This,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  hogs,  is  a  duplication, 
for  most  of  the  huge  corn-crop  raised  in 
this  country  never  reaches  market  as  com, 
but  as  hogs,  being  consumed  on  the  farms 
on  which  it  is  raised.  This  is  verified  in 
the  Government's  estimate  of  an  increase 
this  year  of  7  per  cent,  over  last  year  in 
the  country's  supply  of  hogs. 

"But  whether  as  hogs  or  corn  it  will 
have  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to 
another  and  retransported  as  bacon  and 
lard  and  pork,  or  as  breakfast-food  or  glu- 
cose or  corn-oil  or  a  hundred  other  prod- 
ucts, and  in  one  way  or  another  much  of  it 
will  be  exported.  In  fact,  except  for  indi- 
^^dual  use,  whatever  the  farmer  raises  even- 
tually reaches  the  railroads,  and  most  of  it 
must  be  manufactured  either  in  fiour-mills 
or  packing-establishments  or  starch-fac- 
tories, or  otherwise.  The  railroads  keep 
the  steel-mills  active  and  the  farmers  keep 
the  automobile-factories  busy  and  the  mills 
and  the  factories  keep  every  one  else  busy 
who  wants  to  work." 

HOW  THE  GREAT  ANGLO-FRENCH 
LOAN  WILL  BE  SPENT 

The  .?500,000,000  Anglo-French  loan  has 
led  a  \\Titer  in  theXew  York  Times  Annalist 
to  undertake  an  explanation  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  monej'  will  be  spent.  He  has 
made  a  study  by  States  and  by  commodi- 
t  ies.  Every  part  of  the  country  will  share  in 
the  proceeds.  "From  the  parent  stem  at 
Wall  and  Broad  streets,"  he  says,  "the 
liranches  will  shoot  out  in  all  directions 
until  every  section  has  been  reached." 
Not  only  will  the  Eastern  bankers  and  the 
Western  farmer  share  in  it,  but  the  lumber- 
men of  the  Northwest,  the  sheep -herder 
of  Wyoming,  the  Southern  cotton-planter, 
all  in  some  degree,  and,  not  only  by  the 
quota  their  sections  may  contribute  toward 
making  the  loan  successful,  but  "even 
more  vitally  by  the  expenditure  of  such  a 
large  sum  for  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  factory."  The  loan  itself  represents, 
he  says,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
surplus  credit  now  available  in  this  coun- 
try for  industrial  and  financial  uses.  Hence 
it  can  liardly  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
the  loaning  power  of  the  banks,  more 
especially  as  all  the  money  will  remain  in 
lliis  country.  It  is  certain  that  the  spend- 
ing of  S.")00,OCX),000  for  American  goods  will 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  business. 
While  some  sections  of  the  W^est  have  not 
shown  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  loan 
as  the  East  has  show^n,  this  writer  beUeves 
the  West  has  quite  as  much  at  stake  as 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  Follow- 
ing are  other  interesting  points  in  the 
article: 

"Of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
fron\  th(^  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  last,  the  larger  part  con- 
sisted of  ten  classes  of  products  which  an' 
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$500,000,000 

Anglo-French  Five  Year  S%  External  Loan 

THE  JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  AND  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

DATED  OCTOBER   15,   1915  DUE  OCTOBER   15,   1920  INTEREST  PAYABLE  APRIL  15  AND  OCTOBER   15 

Both  principal  and   interest  payable  in  New  York  City  in  United  States  gold  coin,   without  deduction  for  any  present  or  future  British  or  French  taxes. 

Coupon  bonds  in  denominations  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000,  which  may  be  registered  as  to  principal.     Registered  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$1,000,  $10,000  and  $50,000  and  authorized  multiples.     Coupon  and  registered  bonds  interchangeable. 

Convertible,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  on  any  date  not  later  than  April  15,  1920,  or  (provided  that  notice  be  g^iven  not  later  than 
April  15,  1920)  at  maturity,  par  for  par,  into  15-25  Year  Joint  and  Several  4^2  per  cent.  Bonds  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  French  Republic.  Such  4  '^2  pcr  cent,  bonds  will  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  United  States  Gold 
coin,  in  New  York  City,  free  from  deduction  for  any  present  or  future  British  or  French  taxes,  will  mature  October  15,  1940,  but  will  be  redeem- 
able, at  par  and  accrued  interest,   in  whole  or  in  part,  on  any  interest  date  not  earlier  than  October  15,  1930,   upon  three  months' notice. 

A  large  amount  of  these  bonds  having  already  been  withdrawn  for  investment,  we,  whose  names  appear  below,  offer,  on  behalf  of 
a  country-wide  group  of  institutions  and  bankers,  the  unsold  balance,  subject  to  prior  sale  and  change  in  price. 

PRICE   98   AND   INTEREST,  YIELDING   NEARLY   5H  PER  CENT. 

Application  will  be  m:ade  to  list  these  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ejtchange. 
Temporaiy  bonds  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  or  about  October  29th,  exchangeable  for  the  definitive  bonds  when  prepared. 


ALABAMA 

Anniston,    First   National   Bank 

of  Anniston 
Birmingham.      First      National 
Bank 
Otto  Marx  &  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 
San    Francisco,    E.    H.    Rollins 
&  Sons 
N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

COLORADO 
Denver,  Boettcher,  Porter  &  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport,       Connecticut       Na- 
tional Bank 

First  Bridgeport  National  Bank 

Bridgeport  Trust  Co. 

Hincks  Bros.  &  Co. 
Hartford,  First  National  Bank 

Hartford-Aetna   National   Bank 

Phoenix  National  Bank 

Connecticut     Trust     and     Safe 
Deposit  Co. 

State  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Kissel.  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Montgomer>'.  Clothier  &  Tyler 

Rhoades  &  Co. 
New  Haven,  First  National  Bank 

New  Haven  Bank.  N.  B.  A. 

Second  National  Bank 

The  Chas.  W.  Scranton  Co. 

White.  Weld  &  Co. 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

Washington,    Munsey  Trust  Co. 
W.  B.  Hibbs  &  Co. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta,      Trust      Company     of 
Georgia 
Robinson-Humphrey-Wardlaw- 

Co. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago,     AUerton.     Greene     & 

King 
Breed,  Elliott  &  Harrison 
C.  F.  Childs  &  Co. 
Curtis  &  Sanger 
Homblower  &  Weeks 
Francis  J.  Johnspon 
Kean.  Taylor  &  Co. 
Kissel.  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 
Lee.  Higginson  &  Co. 
Peabody.   Houghtelling  &  Co. 
Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 
William  Salomon  &  Co. 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Stone  &  Webster 
White.  Weld  &  Co. 

INDIANA 

Evansville,  Henning  Chambers  & 
Co. 
James  C.  Wilson  &  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville,    United    States   Trust 
Co. 
Henning    Chambers    &    Co. 
James  C.  Wilson  &  Co. 

LOUISIANA 
New  Orleans,  Hibernia  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  „ 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore,      Citizens  National 

Bank  , 

Merchants-Mechaiucs  National 

Bank  ^ 

N'ational  Bank  of  Commerce 
Baltimore  Trust  Co. 
Maryland  Trust  Co. 
Mercantile  Trust  &  Deposit  Co. 
.■Mexander    Brown   &    Sons 
Robert  Garrett  &  Sons 
Townsend  Scott  &  Son 

MAINE 

Augusta,  Granite  National  Bank 


Bangor,  First  National  Bank 
Kenduskeag  Trust  Co. 
Merrill  Trust  Co. 

Lewiston,       Rumford       National 
Bank 

Portland,    Canal    National    Bank 
Casco  National  Bank 
First  National  Bank 
Portland  National  Bank 
Fidelity  Trust  Co. 
Forrest  City  Trust  Co. 
Mercantile  Trust  Co. 
Union  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 
United  States  Trust  Co, 
Maynard  S.  Bird  &  Co. 
H.  M.  Pay  son  &  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro,  .Attleboro  Trust  Co. 

Boston,  Fourth- Atlantic  National 

Bank 
Second  National  Bank 
Boston    Safe    Deposit   &  Trust 

Co. 
CommonwealthJTrust  Co. 
New  England  Trust  Co. 
Adams  &  Co. 
Baker,  Ayling  &  Co. 
Blake  Bros.  &  Co. 
Blodget  &  Co. 

Wm.  P.   Bonbright  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Bond  &  Goodwin 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 
Curtis  &  Sanger 
R.  L.  Day  &  Co. 
Estabrook  &  Co. 
Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hayden.  Stone  &  Co. 
N.  W.  Harris  &  Co. 
Homblower  &  Weeks 
Jackson  &  Curtis 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co 
A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 
Lee.  Higginson  &  Co. 
Merrill.  Oldham  &  Co. 
F.  S.  Moseley  &  Co. 
Millett,  Roe  &  Hagen 
Moors  &  Cabot 
Parkinson  &  Burr 
Paine,  Webber  &  Co. 
Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 
E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Stone  V  Webster 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co. 
Townsend.  .-Vnthony  &  Tyson 


White,  Weld  & 


r: 


Augusta  Trust  Co. 


Fall    River,    Massasoit    Pocasset 
National  Bank 
Metacomet  National  Bank 
Chace  &  Stafford 

F.  O.  Dodge 

G.  M.  Haffords  &  Co. 

Fitchburg,      Safety     Fund      Na- 
tional Bank 

Haverhill,     Merchants    National 
Bank 

Lowell,      Old      Lowell      National 
Bank 
James  M.   Abbott  &  Co.,   Inc. 

Lynn,   Essex  Trust  Co. 
New     Bedford,     First     National 
Bank  ,  ^      , 

Mechanics  National  Bank 
Merchants   National   Bank 
Newburyport,      First      National 
Bank  ,   „     , 

Merchants   National    Bank 
Ocean  National  Bank 

Pittsfield,   Agricultural   National 
Bank  _  ^      , 

Pittsfield  National  Bank 

F.  C.  Peach 
Salem,   Naumkeag  Trust  Co. 
Springfield,  Union  Trust  Co. 

W.  C.  Simons 

H.  H.  Skinner 
Taunton,     Machinists    National 
Bank 

Taunton  National  Bank 


Worcester,  Bonney  &  Moore 
Kinsley  &  .\dams 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit,    First    and    Old    Detroit 
National  Bank 
Wm.   P.   Bonbright  &  Co.,   Inc. 
Grand     Rapids,     Old     National 
Bank 
Michigan  Trust  Co. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis,    First    &    Security 
National  Bank 
Northwestern  .National   Bank 
Scandinavian-.'\merican  Na- 

tional Bank 
St.  Paul,   First  National   Bank 
Northwestern  Trust  Co. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis,  A   G.  Edwards  &  Sons 
Francis  Bros.  &  Co. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha,    Bums,    Brinker  &   Co 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord,      Mechanics      National 

Bank 
Dover,  Strafford  National  Bank 
Alonzo  Elliot  &  Co. 
Shontell  &  V'arick 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark,  J.  S.  Rippel 

NEW   YORK 
Albany,   First  National   Bank 

National  Commercial  Bank 

New  York  State  National  Bank 

Union  Trust  Co. 

Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Binghamton,  Peoples'  Trust  Co. 
Buffalo,    Bank  of   Buffalo 

Ford  &  Enos 

Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

White.  Weld  &  Co. 
Elmira,  Sawyer,  Noble  &  Co. 
Middletown,       Merchants       .N'a- 
tional Bank 
New   York    City,    J.    P.    Morgan 
&  Co. 

American     Exchange     National 
Bank 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  New  York 

Chemical  National  Bank 

Chase  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

Hanover  National  Bank 

Importers  &   Traders   National 
Bank 

Irving  N'ational  Bank 

Liberty  National  Bank 

Manhattan  Co.  . 

Mechanics   &   Metals    National 
Bank 

Merchants  N'ational  Bank 

National   Bank  of  Commerce 

National  City  Bank 

National  Park  Bank 

Seaboard  National  Bank 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Central  Trust  Co. 

Columbia  Trust  Co. 

Equitable  Trust  Co. 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Metropolitan  Trust  Co. 

New  York  Trust  Co. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

Union  Trust  Co. 

United      States      Mortgage      & 
Trust  Co. 

United  States  Trust  Co. 

August  Belmont  &  Co. 

Chas.  D.  Barney  &  Co. 

Blair  &  Co. 

William    P.    Bonbright   &    Co., 
Inc. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

Clark.  Dodge  &  Co. 

Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

Heidelbach,   Ickelheimer  &  Co. 


New  York  Cit.v — Continued 
Hallgarten  &  Co. 
N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 
Harris.  Forbes  &  Co. 
A.  Iselin  &  Co. 
Kean,  Taylor  &  Co. 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 
Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 
Kountze  Bros. 
Lazard  Freres 
A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 
Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 
Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co. 
Maitland.  Coppell  &  Co. 
Montgomery.  Clothier  &  Tyler 
Potter,   Choate  &  Prentice 
Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 
Redmond  &  Co. 
Remick.  Hodges  &  Co. 
Rhoades  &  Co. 
William   Salomon  &  Co. 
J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
Spencer  Trask  &    Co. 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Rochester,  Alliance  Bank 
Traders'  Bank  of  Rocliester 
Security  Trust  Co. 
Ford  &  Enos 
Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Syracuse,  Ford  &  Enos 
Troy,  Troy  Trust  Co. 
Harris.  Forbes  &  Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati,     Citizens     National 
Bank 
First  National  Bank 

Cleveland,    The    Bonbright-Her- 
rick  Co. 
Harris.  Forbes  &  Co. 
Havden,  Miller  &  Co. 
Otis  &  Co. 

The  Tillotson  &  Wolcott  Co. 
White.  Weld  &  Co. 

Columbus,  Huntington  National 
Bank 

Dayton,  City  National  Bank 

Toledo,  -Second  National   Bank 
Secor  &  Bell 

OREGON 

Portland,   Hall  &  Lewis 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia,    Drexel   &   Co. 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 
Bank  of   North  America 
Central   National   Bank 
Com  Exchange  National  Bank 
First  National   Bank 
Fourth  Street    National    Bank 
Franklin  National  Bank 
Philadelphia  National  Bank 
Commercial  Trust  Co. 
Fidelity  Trust  Co. 
Girard  Trust  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurance 

on       Lives       and       Granting 

Annuities 
Barclay,  Moore  &  Co 
Charles  D    Barney  &  Co 
Battles  &  Co. 
C.  H.  Bean  &  Co. 
Benson  &  Packard 
Thomas  A.  Biddle  &  Co. 
Bodine  Sons  &  Co. 
William    P.    Bonbright   &   Co., 

Inc. 
Brooke,  Stokes  &  Co. 
Butcher,  Sherrerd  &  Hansell 
Cassatt  &  Co. 
E.  W.  Claik  &  Co. 
Coles  &  Wurts 
Elkins,  Morris  &  Co. 
Ervin  &  Co. 
Charles  Fearon  &  Co. 
Frazier  &  Co. 
M.  M.  Freeman  &  Co. 
Robt.   Glendinning  &  Co. 
Goodall.  Wister  &  Co. 
Graham  &  Co. 
.N.  W.  Hal.sey  &  Co. 


Philadelphia — Continued 

Harper  &  Turner 

Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Chas.    C.    Harrison,   Jr.,   &   Co. 

Henry  &  West 

C.    Clothier  Jones  &   Co. 

Klemin  &  Keen 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Mellor  &  Petry 

Montgomery.  Clothier  &  Tyler 

W.  H.  Newbold's  Son  &  Co. 

Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 

Reilly,  Brock  &  Co. 

E.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

J.  W.  Sparks  &  Co. 

E.  Lowber  Stokes 

Townsend,    Whelen  &  Co. 

Rufus  Waples  &  Co. 

Pittsburgh,   Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 

N.  A. 
Diamond  N'ational  Bank 
Farmers  Deposit  N'ational  Bank 
F'irst-Second   N'ational  Bank 
Mellon  National  Bank 
Peoples  National  Bank 
Union  National  Bank 
Western  N'ational  Bank 
Colonial  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh  Trust  Co. 
Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 
Union  Trust  Co. 
Holmes,    Wardrop   &   Co. 
Montgomery.  Clothier  &  Tyler 
Scranton,   Brooks  &  Co. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Newport,  Aquidneck  National 
Bank 

Pawtucket.   '^later  Trust  Co. 

Providence,  Columbus  Exchange 
N'ational  Bank 

Merchants  N'ational  Bank 

N'ational  Exchange  Bank 

Providence  N'ational  Bank 

Industrial  Trust  Co. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust 
Co. 

Bodell  &  Co. 

Richardson  &  Clark 

Wilson.  Slade  &  Co. 
Westerly,  Washington  Trust  Co. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Charleston,  First  .National  Bank 
A.    .\I.    Marshall   &    Bro. 
The   E.    M.    Moreland    Co. 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville,  Fourth-First  National 
Bank 

VERMON-T 

Brattleboro,  Brattleboro  Trust 
Co. 

Montpelier,  Montpelier  National 
Bank 

Rutland,  Clement  N'ational  Bank 
VIRGINI.\ 

Richmond,  American  National 
Bank 

Bank  of  Commerce  &  Trust 

First  National  Bank 

Mechanics  &  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank 

Merchants    N'ational    Bank 

National  State  &  City  Bank 

Planters  N'ational  Bank 

Old  Dominion  Trust  Co. 

Richmond  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Richmond  Trust  &  Savings  Co. 

X'irginia  Trust  Co. 

Thomas  Branch  &  Co. 

Davenport  &  Co. 

Scott  &  Stringfellow 

John  L.  Williams  &  Sons 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle,   E.   H.   Rollins  &  Sons 
Spokane,  Richards  Bros. 
Tacoma,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee,  Edgar.  Ricker  &  Co. 
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Have  We  Ever  Said  a  Word 
That  You  Doubted? 

Our  claim  is  that  by  st-lling  cigars  by  the 
box  from  our  factory  direct  to  the  smoker,  we 
can  sc-ll  him  a  better  cigar  for  the  same  money 
than  he  can  buy  in  the  usual  retail  way. 

That  was  the  idea  Ix-hind  this  business  when 
we  started    this   methml  of  sale 
nearly  fourteen  years  ago. 

In  all  these  years  we  have 
made  no  claims  that  we  could 
n(jl  back,  and  none  that  ivoiild 
71  ol  stand  to  reason. 

TcKlay  we  have  many  thou- 
sands of  customers  who  buy 
from  us  regularly.  This  adver- 
tisinient  is  for  the  man  who  has 
not  yet  tried  our  cigars. 

We  could  call  our  Panatela  a 
Havana  cigar — but  we  do  not. 
li  is  a  Havana-filled  cigar,  with  a 
Sumatra  wrapper.  It  is  a  hand- 
made cigar.  We  sell  it  at  S5.00 
a  hundred. 

ft  is  the  usual  loc  or  3-for-a- 
quarler  gocxls  of  the  over-the- 
counter  trade.  The  difference  in 
cost  is  part  of  what  we  save  by 
selling  to  smokers  direct  instead 
of  to  >tores. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy;  we 
do  ask  you  to  let  us  send  you  a 
bfix  oil  trial. 

Oar  Offer  it:  We  will,  upon  reqaest, 
tend  FIFTY  Shiveri'  Panatelas  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  exprett  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  remaining 
forty  at  our  expense  and  no  charge  for 
the  ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased  with  them 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2. 50,  within  ten  days. 

I'lven  if  you  accejn  this  offer, 
like  the  cigars  and  pay  for  them, 
we  do  not  make  a  profit,  unless 
you  begin  to  buy  your  cigars  reg- 
ularly from  us.  This  you  will 
probably  do.  It  is  in  just  this 
way  that  our  large  list  of  rt-gular 
customers  has  been  built  up. 

We  make  other  cigars  than  the 
I'nnatela,  including  p  line  ol  Clear 
ll:ivana  cigars.  All  .  .fse  cijnirs  are 
shown  in  our  catalojj  which  is  sent  on 
re«iiiest.  In  ordering  please  use  busi- 
ness stationery  or  give  reference  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium 
or  strung  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2OS6  Market  Street  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

ICx.ut  Size 
iiud  SliajK.- 


:li^i:i.|.'.l*.-fTTPrT^ 

Z2>        IlIV.^^  ii-Virifinia  H.111H. 

•»*"■,       IV.  Si*^    I  ..,,    ,  1 11  imi- Water-ground 

C"(»m  Mriil. 

l-i>ri-«i  IIdiiic  WIkiIc  Whr.it 
ur  (*rahani  Flour. 
5-lb.  buxtlrhciou*  f.ifni  nia<lc  H.iu-^iiKt-'  li  .50<lclivfn-<l 

Srn.1  l-T  iMH.kU!    in,!  fr,,/-  h-.!       Drfil    H 
lOKJSI    IIOMI^     I    \KN!.  Piirt  •'lltHU'     \a. 


UflUTCn  inCAC  Writc  for  List  oHnvcntions 
IYAHIlU  IUlAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
"^^■■■^— ■^^^^■•^^^  prizes  oifered  lor  inventions. 
Our  (our  books  sent  frer.  Patents  «-curcd  or  leerelurned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D. C. 


all  more  or  less  essential  in  modern  war- 
fare, either  to  feed,  clothe,  mount,  or 
otherwise  equip  the  fighting  forces.  Con- 
sequently it  is  upon  these  and  similar 
commodities  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
.?.5fX},0fK).fXK)  credit  undoubtedly  will  be 
spent.  If  the  e.vpenditures  were  di^^ded 
among  them  according  to  their  relative 
importance  in  the  export  trade  of  last  year, 
the  i)rodueers  of  each  class  of  the  ten 
products  would  benefit  tlirough  sales  in  the 
following  approximate  amounts: 

.\rtich  Sola 

Horses  $37,000,000 

Wtxtat :: 104,500,000 

.\utomobUes fH^'f!!!!! 

Copper-manufactures ?- yli'nm 

Coltou,  uumanufaotured '?    '  Jix 

•'Iron-  and  .steel-manufactures r''-nn'nnn 

Leather  aud  manufactures "i'slin'nnn 

Meat  and  dairj-  products **' '  „'95? 

ToImcco 19,000,000 

Wool-manufactures  o,OuO,(X)U 

Total $500,000,000 

•  Baaed  on  incomplcU-  .-xix.rt  returns.    Probably  much  larger. 

■' Naturally  this  table  gives  only  a  ^•ery 
rough  idea  of  the  i)robahle  distribution  of 
expenditures,  for  the  reason  that  un- 
<loubtedly  there  will  be  eonsiderable  sums 
spent  for  products  not  in  the  list,  while  the 
projwrtions  for  those  included  may  not  hold, 
it  is  likely,  for  instance,  that  the  ainount 
to  be  spent  for  munitions  of  war  will  be 
relatively  larger,  because  American  manu- 
facturers of  shrapnel -shells  and  similar 
goods  only  recently  eommeiiced  to  ship 
them  in  large  quantities.  Thus,  the  pro- 
portion to  be  ai'plied  to  the  products  of 
coi)per,  iron,  ami  steel  will  undoubtedly 
show  an  uicrease  if  the  actual  figures  should 
ever  become  available.  Nevertheless,  these 
figures,  when  studied  in  detail,  according 
to  the  imiiortaiice  of  the  products  geo- 
graphicalh,  show  clearly  the  far-reaching 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  whole 
country. 

"The  exports  of  unmanufactured  cotton 
formed  the  largest  single  item  in  our  trade 
with  England  and  France  last  year,  and  it 
is  largely  ujmjii  their  takings  of  the  present 
year's  cro|)  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  dei)end's.  The  recent  export  returns* 
show  cotton-shij)ments  to  the  Allies  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  a,ssumption  that  a 
substantial  i)art  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
may  t>e  dexoted  to  the  purchase  of  that 
staple.  On  the  theory  of  exix'iiditures  as 
outlined  above,  the  sum  to  be  so  used  would 
amount,  as  the  table  shows,  to  more  than 
.<i;i7.(K)(),0<MJ.  and,  based  on  the  production 
by  States,  this  sum  would  be  distributed  in 
ai)ou(  the  following  manner: 


Tf'\a*i 

i  Ir.  trt'i.l 

\!akilita 
Siiuth  CaroUna 


S.'i'.l,-'(PII.IH>P 


I  -,     ...  1  1  11  H  I 

lj,UUU,tK.IO 


Mi.s<<iuri.  .  . 
M  Lssf.sippi . 
Vrkaiixaf . .  . 
.\11  other... 


.$10,700,000 
.  1U,500.0(K) 
.  .S.6(I0,()IM) 
.    17,400,0(K) 


"Even  allowing  for  the  necessary  qualiti- 
latioii  i>f  thise  figures,  the  South's  interest 
ill  the  loan  is  obviously  very  great.  Nor 
w  ill  any  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
stimulation  of  the  cotton-trade  be  confined 
wholly  to  the  South,  for  the  trades 
ramilic-atioiis  are  as  wide  as  those  of  the 
loan  itself. 

"Conditions  in  the  South  may  also  be 
favorably  infiuenci'd  through  expenditures 
for  tobacco — one  of  the  luxuries  for  which 
the  demand  from  France  and  England  was 
irreater  la.--t  year  than  the  yi-ar  before, 
largely,  it  is  .sjiid.  to  furnish  solace  to  the 
im-n  in  the  trenches.  At  any  rate,  the  two 
countries  la,st  year  took  .?'27,(KK),(XX)  worth, 
representing  '.i.S  per  cent,  of  their  total 
cxpi'iidituns  for  the  ten  products  under 
discussion,  (hi  that  basis,  .?19,00(),0(X)  of 
the  loan  should  go  for  tobacco,  and,  as- 
suming that  this  were  distributed  among 
t  he  States  aecordiiig  to  their  importance  as 
producers,  the  division  would  be  about  as 
follows: 

K.  nturky    .  $.^.700,000  Ohio 

North  t'arolui*..     :'.  ir«i.(ioii  Tciineasee.. 

Virginia J,i»«i.iiiXJ  .\llother... 


$1,400,000 
l.lOO.OilO 
5,700,000 


"Next  to  cotton,  the  greatest  expendi- 
tures will  be  for  wheat,  if  the  e.xport  ratio 


YOU   CAN   HEAR! 


You  see  the  wonderful  improved  Acousticon  lias 
now  enabled  150,000  deaf  people  to  hear.  We  are 
sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you;  are  so  absolutely 
certain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send  you  an 

Acousticon 

On  FREE  TRIAL 

Without  Deposit 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask  for 
your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red  tape,  no 
reservations  to  this  offer.  Our  confidence  in  the 
present  Acousticon  is  so  complete  that  we  will  gladly 
take  all  the  risk  in  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that 

'  The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again  ! 

The  Acousticon  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for  a  free  trial  of 
the  Acousticon.  You'll  get  it  promptly,  and  if  it 
doesn't  make  you  hear,  return  it  and  youwillowcus 
nothing — not  one  cent.  Address 
GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1302  Candler  Bldg-.N.Y. 
Toronto.  Ont.,  Office,  Royal  Bank  Building. 


NOTICE  TO   BANKERS! 

AMOXG  many  other  valuable  featurcs,"Thc  Book 
of  Thrift,"  by  T.  D.  MacGregor.  of  The  Bank- 
ers' Magazine,  contains  upwards  of  one  hundreil 
and  fifty  of  his  famous  "Talks  on  Thrift"  as  published 
in  a  large  numtjerof  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  part  of  the  .\merican  Bankers  .\ssociation's 
campaign  of  thrift  education.  In  addition,  there  are 
over  seventy  appropriate  illustrations,  numerous  in- 
terest tables  showing  the  results  of  systematic  saving 
and  depositing,  and  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  quotations  on  the  subject  of  thrift  from 
the  liiw  of  well-known  men  and  women  of  all  times — 
statesmen,  publicists,  bankers,  authors,  journalists  and 
social  workers,  making  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
convincing  compilation  of  this  nature  ever  made. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

Wliy  and  How  to  Save  and 

What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

contains  material  enough  for  thousands  of  advertise- 
ments on  saving  and  investment.  With  this  volume 
at  hand,  no  banker  need  l»  at  a  loss  for  strong  mate- 
rial for  use  in  his  newspaper  advertising  space,  for 
circulars,  form  letters,  street  car  cards,  house  organs, 
or  for  an  address  on  a  subject  which  is  becoming  of  con- 
stantly greater  interest  in  every  community. 

There  ne\  er  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  the  utmost  ixjssible  stimulation  of  the 
saving  habit  meant  so  mucli  to  individual  and  national 
prosperity  as  it  docs  now. 

Get  a  copy  of  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  and  help  the 
good  work  along  in  your  community. 

Large  limo.  Cloth.  Ji.oonet:  by  mail.  $I.I2. 

Funit  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

How  to  Deal  With 

HUMAN  NATURE 

IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Aathor  of  "How  to  Do  Busineu  by  Letter."  "The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking  the  English  Language,"  Etc. 

A  Big,  Practical  Book  o"  Doing  Business  ijj 
Correspondence,  Advertising,  and  Salesmanship. 


Direction,  Suggestion,  Study,  and  Elxample,  based  on 
the  Real  Psychology  of  Business  Effort. 
Considers  wth  care  National  Characteristics,  Service, 
Your  Owrn  Valuation  of  Yourself,  Monopoly  for  Ev- 
ery Man.  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works,  Advertising, 
The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its  Uses,  Principles  of 
Appeal,  Proportion  and  Emphasis,  Analyzing  a  Busi- 
ness, Correspondence.  Various  Styles  in  Business 
Letter  Writing,  System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence, 
A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business,  Collections  by  Mail, 
etc.    Pnce,  $2.00  Net;  by  mail,  $2. 12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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in  the  last,  fiscal  year  holds  in  purehasos 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan.  Taking  the 
ten  leading  States  in  the  order  of  produc- 
tion last  year,  the  distribution  would  bo 
somewhat  like  this: 


Kansas $21,000,000 

North  Dakota. . .     9,000,000 

Nebraska 8,000,000 

Oklahoma 5,000,000 

Illinois ,'■,000,000 

Indiana 5,000,000 


Minnesota $5,000,000 

Missouri 5,000.000 

Washington 5.000,0(K) 

Ohio 4,000,000 

All  other 30,000,000 


"The  indicated  expenditure  for  wheat 
exceeds  f  100,000,000,  and,  as  practically 
every  State  produces  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, a  final  analysis  of  the  expenditures 
would  probably  show  a  wider  distribution 
than  those  for  any  other  class  of  products. 
The  table  clearly  indicates  the  great  in- 
fluence which  the  loan  may  exert  in  de- 
termining business-conditions  in  the  West 
and  Middle  West,  and  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

"The  millions  which  may  be  spent  for 
leather  and  leather  manufactures  will  be 
very  widely  distributed.  The  West,  pro- 
ducing the  hides,  will  get  its  share,  as  will 
the  New  England  States,  which  are  the 
leaders  in  the  production  of  leather  goods. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
New  England's  industries,  and  upon  its 
prosperity  many  thousands  of  people  de- 
pend for  employment.  Too,  the  same 
section  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  aided  by 
expenditures  for  woolen  manufactures, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  being  pro- 
duced for  export  to  the  Allies  by  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company  and  others,  while 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  other  sheep- 
raising  States  have  a  material  interest  in 
the  loan  for  the  same  reasons.  The  large 
shipments  of  automobiles  will  bring  profits 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Michigan,  Ohio, 
New  England,  and  other  sections  which 
have  a  large  output. 

"Turning  to  the  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  and  copper,  the  expenditures, 
based  on  production  and  export  statistics, 
would  be  approximately  as  follows: 


Copper- 
Manufactures 

Arizona $14,000,000 

Montana 8,000,000 

Michigan 6.000.000 

Utah 6,000,000 

Nevada 2,000,000 

All  other 6,000,000 


Jron-  &  Stecl- 
Manufadurcs 

Pennsylvania...  $9,000,000 

Ohio 5,000,000 

IlUnois 2,000,000 

New  York 1.500,000 

Alabama 1,000,000 

All  other 3,000,000 


"These  figures  are,  however,  undoubt- 
edly substantially  smaller  than  the  actual 
distribution  wiU  be,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  based  partly  on  Government 
export  statistics,  which  are  very  meager  as 
regards  the  figures  for  exports  of  iron-  and 
steel-manufactures  by  countries.  It  would 
therefore  not  be  at  all  surprizing  to  find 
them  doubled  or  tripled  in  the  actual 
expenditures." 

WHY    RAILROAD    ISSUES    FOLLOWED 
INDUSTRIALS  IN  THE  RISE 

During  the  September  phenomenal  ad- 
vances in  quotations  for  industrial  stocks  it 
was  again  and  again  remarked  that  railroad 
issues  had  remained  strangely  inactive  in 
comparison.  There  was  one  day,  late  in 
September,  when  transactions  in  indus- 
trials amounted  to  980,000  shares,  the  total 
transactions  in  all  stock  being  not  far  above 
1,000,000  shares.  Even  Reading,  usually  an 
extremely  active  stock,  was  almost  forgot- 
ten. Later  in  the  month  there  was  a  little 
more  activity  in  railroad  issues;  observers 
believed  they  saw  signs  of  further  activity 
by  the  first  week  in  October,  and  then  ad- 
vances came,  some  of  them  notable.  War- 
rant for  a  return  of  popularity  was  found  in 
better  railroad  earnings  and  statements  in 
annual  rejjorts  showing  marked  advances  in 
efficiency  of  operation.  Three  lines  were 
noted  in  which  material  losses  occurred  in 
traffic,  and  yet,  through  better  management, 
the  loss  was  either  greatly  reduced  or  entirely 
wiped  out.     Close  observers  foresaw  that  if 


'T^HE  brii-l  outlmi--  bcluw   =hows  how  this 
•*■    great  reference  work  arranges  the  facts 
of  American  national  growth  into  epochal 
periods.    Do  not  these  headings  suggest 
very  interesting  reading  as  well  as 
how   to  refresh   and   strengthen 
your  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try's growth? 


THE  undercurrents  of  the  great 
European  upheaval  have  touched 
our  shores.     We  see  our  industries, 
commerce  and  finance  affected;  we  see  the  va 
rious  elements  in  our  population  in  a  new  light, 
we  see  the  importance  of  treaties  which  many  of 
us  did  not  know  existed;  we  see  the  United  States 
prominent  as  a  World  Pozver. 

Every  American,  who  feels  his  responsibility  as 
a  unit  in  this  power,  must  know  how  the  United 
States  has  risen  to  this  position.  He  must  know 
the  facts  of  the  past,  not  superficially,  but  in  all 
their  bearings  on  our  modern  development. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  many, 
THE  OUTLOOK,  through  .  its  Department  of 
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the  ratio  of  operating  costs  for  gross  revenue 
could  be  retained,  the  promise  for  much 
better  railway  net  earnings  in  the  future 
was  bright.  A  Avriter  in  the  New  York 
Times  A  nnalist,  discussing  this  subject,  said : 

"Annual  rejjorts  now  coming  to  hand 
cover  the  period  ended  with  June  30,  last, 
and  there  has  been  a  general  change  for  the 
better  in  the  three  months  that  have  since 
elapsed.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  East 
and  West  by  the  latest  earnings-statements, 
those  for  the  month  of  August  issued  last 
week  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  former  enjoyed  an 
increase  of  $648,000  in  gross  revenues  for 
that  month  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  1914,  and  added  $627,000  of  the  increase 
to  net.  The  Southern  Pacific  reported  an 
increase  of  $1,535,000  in  gross  revenues, 
and  carried  $1,242,000  to  its  net.  Figures 
such  as  these  make  cheerful  reading  for 
railroad  shareholders,  who  have  not  been 
surfeited  with  good  news  lately. 

"For  coming  months  the  outlook  may 
be  said  to  be  even  better.  The  trunk  hue's 
look  for  heavier  traffic,  resulting  from  the 
improvement  in  manufacturing,  particu- 
larly at  the  steel  centers,  but  by  no  means 
limited  to  them.  The  granger  lines  expect 
prosperity  folio-wing  good  crop-periods,  and 
this  year's  harvests  are  setting  new  records. 
How  important  the  crops  are  to  the  trans- 
continentals  may  be  judged  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  James  J.  Hill  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  recent  visit  East.  Mr.  Hill  said 
that  the  big  wheat-yield  should  mean  an 
average  movement  over  the  Great  North- 
ern alone  of  500  cars  of  grain  per  day  for 
the  year. 

"It  is  a  point  that  does  not  often  occur 
to  traders,  but  their  shift  to  the  rails  was 
welcomed  by  the  brokers  handUng  their 
accounts.  The  broker's  profit  is,  of  course, 
the  same  whether  his  customer  buys  rail- 
way or  industrial  shares,  but  his  peace  of 
mind  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  surprizing  preponderance  of  industrials 
in  the  dealings  since  the  war-craze,  because 
of  his  need  for  acceptable  collateral  for 
bank-loans.  In  times  past  it  was  custom- 
ary to  protect  call  loans  with  collateral  in 
the  proportion  of  two-thirds  railroad  stocks 
and  one-third  industrial.  When  traders 
began  to  concentrate  on  industrials,  most 
banks  allowed  their  customers  to  mix  their 
collateral  half  and  half,  and  even  accepted 
industrials  alone  where  the  stocks  were 
considered  good  and  the  margin  ample. 
The  recent  purchases  of  standard  divi- 
dend-paying rails  have  given  a  better  tone 
to  the  brokers'  collateral  and  have  lessened 
the  amount  of  persuasion  needed  to  have 
it  passed  by  the  bank." 

In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  were  given 
interesting  facts  as  to  better  railroad  earn- 
ings. Trunk  lines  were  leading  in  the  im- 
provement in  gross  business,  and  the  gran- 
gers were  generally  showing  gains.  Even  the 
Southern  railroads  had  begun  to  recover 
the  ground  they  lost  in  the  demoralization 
of  the  cotton  industry  that  occurred  last 
year.     The  writer  said: 

"Current  railroad  earnings  fully  meet 
expectations  of  a  substantial  uptiu-n  for 
this  season.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  their  favorable  nature  is  in  part  only 
apparent,  because  of  the  custom  of  com- 
paring with  the  corresponding  weekly  or 
monthly  periods  of  the  year  before.  Com- 
parisons now  run  with  the  period  of  de- 
pression last  year. 

"Aggregates  of  reports  show  for  the  sec- 
ond week  in  September  an  increase  of  about 
3^  of  1  per  cent.  This  is  only  the  second 
time  this  year  that  the  weekly  aggregates 
have  shown  an  increase,  the  first  having 
been  for  the  first  week  of  September,  when 
the  gain  was  just  under  1  per  cent.  But 
in  the  second  week  of  this  month  last  year 
these  roads  lost  6.26  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
first  week  6.01   per  cent.     Thereafter  the 


loss  in  the  weekly  gross  figures  increased 
to  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  in  November, 
and  remained  near  that  figure  throughout 
the  balance  of  1914. 

"  If  conditions  in  the  South  continue  even 
as  good  as  th(>y  are,  these  weekly  gross  fig- 
ures should  soon  show  gains  of  5  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent.,  or  more,  over  the  low  level 
of  last  year.  Individual  roads  in  the  South, 
as  Louisville  &  Nashvill(>  and  Southern 
Railway,  have  already  reported  slight  gains 
in  weekly  gross.  All  of  which  means  that 
that  section  is  beginning  to  regain  the 
ground  lost  last  year. 

"On  the  trunk  lines  and  the  grangers, 
the  situation  is  generally  better.  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  Central,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  Erie  have  all  begun  to  show  sub- 
stantial gains  in  their  monthly  statements, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  only  one  yet  re- 
porting for  August,  having  made  a  gain  of 
7K  per  cent,  in  gross  for  that  month. 
New  York  Central  will  report  at  least  as 
good  a  gain,  and  Pennsylvania  will  not  be 
far,  if  at  aU,  behind.  Baltimore  &  Ohio's 
September  tonnage  is  known  to  have  been 
at  least  10  per  cent,  ahead  of  last  year, 
tho  the  revenues  will  not  gain  in  the  same 
ratio,  owing  to  the  tonnage  gain  having 
been  largely  in  soft  coal.  On  all  the  trunk 
lines  the  merchandise  movement  is  slowly 
broadening. 

"Atchison's  August  statement  showed 
not  only  a  gain  of  7  per  cent,  in  gross  over 
last  year,  but  the  greatest  gross  for  that 
month  the  road  ever  had.  There  was  only 
a  fair  increase  in  net;  the  showing  in  this 
respect  would  have  been  disappointing  but 
for  Atchison's  well-known  policy  of  spend- 
ing freely  on  maintenance  in  good  times 
and  retrenching  in  bad.  Southern  Pacific 
also  reported  its  record  gross  in  August, 
tho  net  earnings  were  less  than  in  August, 
1912.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  however.  Southern  Pacific  shows 
record  gross  and  net. 

"Railroad  earnings  are  lagging  in  the 
Northwest.  St.  Paul  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  new  territory  opened  up  in  the 
last  few  years.  During  this  time  the  St. 
Paul  has  been  far  and  away  the  most  ag- 
gressive system  in  the  conquest  of  new  ter- 
ritory. Northern  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
ern are  yet  behind  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Union  Pacific  is  ahead  of  last  year, 
and  about  even  with  1913  and  1912. 

"The  Southwest  is  apparently  the  slow- 
est section  of  the  country  to  recover,  altho 
a  few  roads  in  that  section  have  begun  to 
pick  up.  The  importance  of  the  cotton- 
crop  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  the  un- 
favorable conditions  for  the  cotton-growers 
last  year  combined  with  stagnation  in  the 
lumber  industry  to  depress  all  business. 
Both  industries  have  made  much  greater 
headway  than  has  yet  been  reflected  in 
railroad  earnings  of  Southwestern  roads." 

In  the  Boston  News  Bureau  a  writer  de- 
clared that  large  financial  interests  had  been 
accumulating  "many  thousands  of  shares 
of  standard  railroad  stocks."  He  foimd 
not  a  few  broad-minded  people  who  saw 
that,  with  almost  every  country  in  Europe 
at  war,  American  railroad  securities  had 
become  "the  safest  investment  in  the 
world."  Combined  with  this  fact,  he  cited 
others,  including  the  bountiful  harvest,  the 
plethora  of  money,  and  oiu-  great  trade- 
balance.  He  declared  that  the  best  opin- 
ion available  w'as  that  all  good  railroad 
stocks  were  still  so  low  as  to  make  certain 
further  appreciation  in  them  because  of 
their  unusual  prospects. 


Worried. — Burroughs — "  I  know  a  man 
who  looks  so  much  like  you  that  one  could 
hardly  tell  you  apart." 

Lenders — "  You  haven't  paid  him  that 
fiver  I  lent  you  three  months  ago,  have 
you?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Jl  MAZ 

REMEMBER    IT'S    WATERPROOF 


inr 


Stops    Dust  on 
Concrete  Floors 

DAILY  traffic  grinds  floors  of 
concrete  or  cement  into  a  dust 
that  plays  havoc  with  delicate  ma- 
chinery and  valuable  merchandise. 
And  thisdust  grinds  against  itself  to  form 
more  dust  until  the  floor  is  worn  away. 
Dustop  stops  dust  once  and  for  all.  It 
penetrates  and  chemically  combines  with 
the  concrete  or  cement  and  forms  a  prac- 
tically new  substance  as  hard  as  granite 
and  impermeable  to  oils  and  greases. 
Send  $1.50  fortrial  gallon  {F.o.B.New  York). 
Anyone  can  apply  Dustop  with  mop  or 
brush  or  broom.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid 
that  does  not  scuff  off  or  track  on  the 
floor.  Dries  over  night,  and  therefore 
need  not  halt  work. 
Write  for  booklet  and  name  of  our  repre- 
sentative in  your  locality.   Address  Dept.  A . 

TOCH  BROTHERS 

Established  1848 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Preservative  Paints  and  Varnishes. 

320  FIFTH  AVE..         NEW  YORK 

Works:  New  York.  London  and  Toronto 


If  your  new  or  old  car 
takes  its  time  in  getting 
away,  that's  a  warning 
to  equip  it  with  the  New 
Stromberg  Carburetor. 
Tlien  yim  i-autliiottlodown 
in  liigh  to  a  slow  walk,  give 
it  the  gas  suddenly  and  feel 
your  car  shoot  away  with- 
uut  even  a  hint  of  knocking. 
That's  c.\clusive  Stromberg 
acceleration,  action,  soap, 
flexibility. 

Write  for  new  facts  on  how 
to  reduce  your  gas<iline  bills 
whether  your  car  is  new  or 
old.  State  name,  make  and 
model  of  Tour  car. 


.V_^- 


Speed! 


'C33^ 


CARBURE.TOR 


Stromberg  Mut^r  Devices  Co..    Dept.  C-64    E.  2c>th  St..  Chicago 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    EAST 


October  6. — Petrograd  reports  serious  en- 
gagements in  the  Caucasus  \\-ith  com- 
panies of  regular  Turkish  cavalrj', 
Suvari,  and  Kurds.  One  Russian  de- 
tachment drives  masses  of  Kurds  south 
upon  Lake  Van.  The  line  of  engage- 
ments extends  northwest  almost  to  the 
Black  Sea  coast. 

October  7. — Reports  declare  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Russian  line  before  Dvinsk 
is  still  on  the  offensive,  but  that 
General  von  Hindenburg  has  penetrat- 
ed it  at  one  point  for  a  space  of  about 
3  miles.     Elsewhere  a  deadlock  persists. 

October  9. — Paris  reports  that  many  im- 
portant detachments  of  German  troops 
are  caught  in  the  marshes  of  Pinsk, 
where  a  tract  of  1,000  square  miles  is 
rendered  impassable  for  artillery  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers  Pripet,  Stru- 
men,  StjT,  and  Gorjn. 

October  11. — London  declares  General  von 
Hindenburg's  armies  around  Dvinsk 
to  be  on  the  defensive.  The  Germans 
are  at  a  standstill  from  Friedrichstadt 
to  the  marshes  of  Pinsk.  Petrograd 
announces  decided  successes  of  the 
Russian  arms  in  Galicia  on  the  Strj'pa 
River. 


IX    THE    BALKANS 

October  6. — An  Austro-German  force  of 
400,000,  with  much  hea\y  artillen,', 
attacks  iServia  from  the  north  and  west, 
crossing  the  Drina,  Danube,  and  Save 
Rivers  at  many  points,  according  to  a 
Berlin  report .  The  Allied  troops  landed 
at  Salonika  are  being  hurried  northward 
to  assist  Servia  and  to  keep  the  Salonika- 
Nish  railway  from  the  Bulgarians. 
Cologne  reports  two  Russian  cruisers 
bombarding  Varna,  a  Bulgarian  port. 
Nish  reports  a  Bulgarian  aeroplane 
attack. 

October  7. — Alexander  Zaimis  accepts  the 
Greek  F*remiership  as  successor  to 
Venizelos  and  forms  his  Cabinet,  taking 
for  himself  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Minister. 

A  savage  warfare  is  kept  up  along  the 
Save  and  Danube,  in  Serbia.  Nish 
reports  the  Germans  unable  to  advance 
beyond  the  further  banks  of  these 
rivers  and  suffering  hea%'j'  losses.  The 
main  Ser\'ian  Army  is  as  yet  unengaged, 
lying  entrenched  in  the  mountains  to 
the  southeast.  The  landing  of  Allied 
troops  continues  at  Salonika,  despite 
the  political  changes  in  Greece. 

October  8. — The  Bulgarian  Minister  at 
Nish  receives  his  passports.  The  Bul- 
garian Minister  at  Paris  is  handed  his 
passports.  Hostile  popular  demon- 
strations against  the  Central  Powers 
and  Bulgaria  are  reported  in  Bucharest, 
the  Roumanian  mobs  smashing  windows 


in  the  Austrian  and  German  Legations 
and  creating  other  disturbances  of  a 
dangerous  character,  as  a  result  of  the 
Bulgarian  mobilization. 

October  9. — Berlin  reports  the  occupation 
of  Belgrade  by  Austro-German  forces. 
The  forces  under  General  von  Gallwitz 
cross  the  Danube  at  four  points  below 
Semendria.  d^i^'ing  the  enemy  to  the 
south.  The  Ser\'ian  capital  is  removed 
to  Ishtib,  in  the  south. 

October  10. — With  the  Germans  in  com- 
plete occupation  of  Belgrade,  the 
further  advance  of  the  German  right 
wing  down  along  the  Drina  meets  with 
serious  difficulties.  Two  German  sub- 
marine supply  -  centers  are  reported 
established  at  the  Bulgarian  ports  of 
Varna  and  Burgas  on  the  Black  Sea. 

October  11. — Germany  reports  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Danube  completed,  and  that 
1^,000  Germans  and  Austrians  are 
fighting  their  way  toward  the  Morava 
vaUey.  Nish  reports  that  Bulgarians 
are  attacking  the  SerAian  front  at 
Kniashevatz,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Vlasina.  Greece  remains  armed,  "to 
assure  the  \ital  interests  of  her  neu- 
trality." In  Paris  Premier  Vi\iani 
announces  that  Russia  will  come  to 
Servia's  relief.  Italy  announces  that 
she  will  take  no  part  in  the  Balkan 
operations. 

IN   THE   "WEST 

October  7. — The  new  French  attack,  be- 
ginning with  the  capture  of  the  \illage 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


^   WARD 
LINE 

NewYorkto 

HAVANA  YN'cuBr 

Sailings  TKursdaya  and  Saturdays. 

NASSAU 

Regular  service  from  New  York  and 
direct  connections  with  Havana. 

MEXICO 

Rtgular  Sailingt 

Fleet  of  larKe  steamers  built  in  America 

and  sailmK  under  the  American  Flag. 

fipaclsl  toors  IncUdlnR  any  or  all  of 

ths  abOTS  points  may  b«  arranged. 

En-rllr-nl  *rrr\r^.  ftitartoni  pn.*<<nrpr  (|iiftrt<r« 
Wnlr  f.ir  tnfnrinstiMti  ftn-t  tllti*trBt<-tl  lhrf>k.l<-l 
'  K     'trprrihins  tlilv  deliicttUul  trip. 

NEW  YORK  sod  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

0»n.'r«l  Offlcn.      Pl»r  14,  E.  R..  Ni-w  York 


IT'S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

Most  l)caiititnl  I  itirs  in  the  worlil.    Cliiii.itc, 
n  Sccnctv.HoteU, Social  Life  Tours 
to  Itrazil.  Ar);rntin.-i  and  all  Suutli 
American    Points    via    Panama 
Canal.     H'ritr/or  bocklei   •  O." 


CRUISES  t'^e  tropics 

lU  111-  I  \vAvi\  Fruit  (''',■<  'I,!,  at 
White  Fleet. "  mclurlinK  I'.-in.ima  and 
OntrnI  .'\mrrira.     Leave  Jan..   f*>h.. 

CAUFORNiA-aExpositions 

Fall  Tours  via  Grand  Canyon.  Pan- 


K... 


"I'^trturcs. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  \''l^,^Tt 

Lujtc  leave  Nov.  34.  Feb.  i.  16.    Novel, 
fascinating.    Htnd  *ot  Pronjam  lir^irrd. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

2AS  Broadway,  New  Vurk 
Boston,   rtwladclphia.  Chicago.   Ixw  An- 
yiclc'i.  San  Franciyco.    Montreal.  Toronto 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


To  the 

West    Indies,    Panama 

and     Central    America 

Tropical  Cruises  de  Luxe  of  24  days' 
duration,  sailing  from  New  York  Jan. 
2i).  Feb.  12  and  March  11,  by  the 
beautiful  steamships 

"Piftoret"  and  "TenatJore*" 

riuli'r  the  American  Flag. 
Rcmarkalile  an  1  Comprehensive  Tours  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

January  and  February.  1016. 
Weekly  Tours  to  California  on  the 
Highest  Plane  of  Travel. 

Send  for  booklet  destrej 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

r>.|.i.  ...  17  Teapic  PIsce,  Botloa 

New  York         ri.ill.        (  111     ,^  ■        Ml.  K   «iiri»,o 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Two  Fir-*t  ("l,i.*H  Tour...  I-'.-t*    .'.   I'ji''.  .ml 

1-et)    ir.,  i.jfc      ll.VSO  and  $990. 

.s/.r.i  tor  /(.xii/rf         17  Tftnrl*  PI  .  Bodon 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  4  WHITCOMB  CO  .  Ac»nti 


PANAMA  CANAL 
25  CALIFORNIA 

Dcllfthtful   C'rulscs  from    New    York  and 
from  San  Francisco 

Flv  I,.irgc  Anii'riran  Tran-atliinti'    I  m.-r 
**Flnland"  an<l  "Kroonland."  j  .- 
Di-'plari'-mrnt        M<»«l»'r.»i<'    K.irr-.     . 
M.   lU  .\n\  H'-rth. 

Panama  Pacific  Line.:, ":.?::':;:; ';7„k. 
''IN  LONDON  TOWN" 

you  sec  .iti<l  nui-t  tlu-  real  l!iii- 
ish  characttT  and  get  alongside  of 
tlu-  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Herkeky 
Smith  hasacccssevcrywhcrc.  Read 
his  book  if  you  have  been  to  Lon- 
don. It  will  please  you.  Read  it 
if  you  ha\  en't  been — it's  next  best 
to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
('i>|)i()usly  illustr.ited.  5l.5o  net. 
>  Faak&WsgaslUCoBpsny,  New  York  ind  London 


CI 0551  tied    Col  u  inns 


QUALITY    SALESMEN 

W.-WTED — An  .\genc>  that  has  three  or 
four  live-wire  salesmen  to  sell  a  chinaware 
assortment,  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  retail  merchant.  The  biggest  thing  on 
earth  for  the  money.  Our  big  commissions 
will  make  you  rich  if  you  have  the  selling 
force.  Write  the  E.  H.  SEBRI.VG  CHINA 
CO.,  of  Sebring.  O. 

AGENTS.— Get  particulars  of  one  of  the  best 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Something  no  one  else  sells.  M.-\ICE  $4000 
VKARLV.  Address  E.  M.  FELTMAN, 
Sales  Mgr..  3512  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

ARTICLES    FOR    WOMEN 

DOt;BLE  CHIN.-Successful  Chinoff  Band, 
pure  Para  rubber  reducer.  Send  only  13 
t«o-cent  stamps  and  agree  to  pay  II  in  two 
months  if  chin  is  satisfactorily  reduced;  other- 
wise, no  obligation.  I  have  full  confidence. 
Elizabeth  King,  19  C,  Sta.  F.  New  York  City. 

PHYSICAL    CULTURE 

AVAST:    YOU  FfMBLERS 
Scientific  Physical  Training  Advice  by  Mail. 
Write  for  Particulars. 
1  he  Instruction  is  Individual. 
Address  GORDON  LAW,  1519  E.  St..S.  E., 
Wash..  D.  C.     Former   Physical   Instructor, 
V.  M.  C.  A..  Wash.,  D.  C— Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEA.S  WANTED.— Maniifsctnrers  are 
writing  for  p.iients  procured  tlirnush  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wan  tedsent  free 
Advice  Free.  I  ijet  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  l]. 
Owen,  45  Owen  BIdg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

INVENTION  .S— PAT  E  NTI  N  G  AND 
I'ROMOTINti.  .\  book  containing  practi- 
nl  arl\i.-r  and  directions  for  inventors  and 
irers.  Book,  suggestions  and  advice 
.  aster  &  All  wine.  211  Ouray  Bldg., 
.ion.  D.  C. 


REAL    ESTATE 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  States  from  the  green  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  orange  groves  and  mid-winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  Florida.  Choice  locations  for  fruit,  truck, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
j  days  affords  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial .\gent.  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk.  Va. 

SA  N  J  O  A  Q  U  I  N  \A  L  L  E  Y,  California, 
Poultry  Raisers  make  steady  profits.  Cli- 
mate, cheap  feed,  inexpensive  shelter  and 
good  markets  make  it  just  the  place  for 
poultrj-  raising.  Delightful  locality  to  hve — 
good  schools,  ciiurches.  roads.  Neighbors  con- 
genial and  thrifty.  Write  for  free  books.  C. 
L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1884  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE — An  elegant  eleven-room  resi- 
dence on  the  best  street  in  Macon  City,  Ga., 
the  prettiest  city  in  the  South.  Price  Thirty 
Thousand  Dollars;  or  will  lease,  furnished. 
Address  H.  B.  ERMIXGER 

.Ashburn,  Georgia 


Your  Profit 

How  would  you  like  to  reach  400,000 
possible   buyers? 

Our  Classified  Columns  offer  you  this 
opjxjrtunity. 

.'\gents  and  Salesmen,  Patents  and  At- 
torneys, Typewriter  and  Real  Estate  Bar- 
gains, Duplicating  Devices,  and  Printing 
are  some  of  the  various  headings  used  by 
firms  advertising  in  this  section. 

A  trial  ad  should  convince  you. 

Rate  $1.50  per  Line. 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit  Mer\  and  Women  For  Leadership 

PERSONAL    POWER 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  io  a  hook   that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  •-.  ill-power,  mental  concentration, 

ility.     .A  careiul    reading  of  it  will  immensely  increase  the  capacity  for 

incial   and    intellectual    success.        There    are    practical    directions   for 

u-ulty    lor  reading    men    and    understanding   human  nature,    and    the 

l>aan.  iiiii)ul*-5  that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

Judtfc  Elbert  H.  Gary  says:  "  This  is  a  -ueU-wrilten.  sironglv  expressed  hook,  and  will  have 
°  i??",  •''/•"fn"  "pon  all  who  read  it.  particularly  young  men.  More  books  like  it  should  be 
published  and  read. 

Cloth,  OT«r  300  pages.     $1.75  net;    average  carriage  charges,  12c. 

FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3">4-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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of  Tahure,  in  the  Champagne  district, 
is  continued  at  many  neighboring 
points  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  the 
Challerange-Bazancourt  raih-oad.  Six 
massed  attacks  are  reported  in  the 
direction  of  Ste.-Marie.  Four  German 
counter-attacks  at  Souchez  are  re- 
pulsed. 

October  8. — Paris  reports  new  gains  in  the 
Champagne  district,  to  the  southeast  of 
Tahure.  In  the  Artois,  German  at- 
tacks are  still  repulsed.  An  unofficial 
report  declares  the  German  lines  to  be 
weakening  owing  to  the  impossibiHty 
of  bringing  up  adequate  supplies  under 
the  AUied  artillery  "sprays." 

October  9. — Sir  John  French  announces 
gains  in  the  Loos  sector,  where  the 
German  lines  are  penetrated  for  dis- 
tances of  500  and  1,000  yards. 

October  10. — In  the  Champagne  district, 
it  is  reported,  the  French  take  another 
trench  southeast  of  Tahure,  and  also 
advance  to  the  northeast  of  the  town. 
Berlin  claims  counter-gains  in  this 
region,  on  a  2J^-mile  front.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  heavy  artillery-actions 
in  Belgium,  bombardments  from  both 
sides  in  the  Argonne,  and  in  the  Vos- 
ges  a  long  struggle  with  bombs  and 
grenades. 

October  11. — Hea\'y  German  losses  are 
acknowledged  by  a  German  cor- 
respondent. France  reports  gains  near 
Souchez  in  the  Artois,  and  the  capture 
of  German  fortifications  to  the  south  of 
Tahure,  in  the  Champagne,  where  its 
new  positions  are  suffering  heavy 
German  fire. 

GENERAL 

October  7. — Petrograd  reports  the  de- 
struction of  a  German  transport  by 
gun-fire  from  a  British  submarine  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  near  the  German  coast. 

Vienna  reports  the  repulse  of  a  heavy 
Italian  attack  on  the  Plateau  of 
Vilgereuth,  with  violent  fighting  near 
the  Austrian  position  northeast  of 
Maronia  mountain.  Italian  failures 
are  also  reported  on  the  Doberdo 
sector. 

Lieut.  W.  K.  Thaw,  and  Sergeants 
Norman  Prince  and  E.  C.  Cowdin, 
American  aviators  with  the  French 
Army,  are  mentioned  in  dispatches  for 
reconnoitering-work  in  the  Champagne 
attack.  Harold  Chapin,  American 
actor,  dramatist,  and  stage-manager, 
is  killed  in  action  in  France. 

In  an  address  at  West  Point,  Brig.-Gen. 
Francis  Vinton  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, venturing  "an  intelUgent  guess," 
places  the  dead  since  the  war  began  at 
2,000,000,  the  wounded  at  nearly  4,- 
000,000,  and  the  prisoners  and  missing 
at  2,000,000.  The  increase  of  the 
national  indebtednesses  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  is  approximately  $20,- 
000,000,000. 

October  9. — Replying  to  the  British  claim 
that  60  German  submarines  have  been 
sunk,  Berhn  declares  less  than  15  to 
be  destroyed  and  that  her  underwater 
fleet  is  now  greater  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

October  13. — Premier  Viviani  announces 
the  resignation  of  M.  Delcasse,  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  the 
Cabinet,  M.  Viviani  taking  over  that 
portfolio  for  himself.  After  a  stormy 
session  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  the  Alhed  Balkan 
policy  is  severely  criticized,  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Administration  is 
passed  practically  unanimously. 
Zeppelins  bombard  London,  Idlhng  eight 
and  wounding  34  civilians.  It  is 
claimed  that  no  important  damage  is 
done  nor  any  public  building  injured. 


The  Measure  of  Life 


There  is  youth  enough  to  last  us  as  long 
as  we  live — but  we  mustn't  waste  it. 

We  measure  our  lives  by  the  years  that 
have  passed  when  we  ought  to  measure  them 
by  our  physical  vigor. 

We  attribute  to  loss  of  youth  discomforts 
and  annoyances  that  are  really  impaired 
health.  That  disinclination  to  exercise  isn't 
middle  age;  it  is  degenerating  muscles  and 
hardening  arteries.  The  years  are  not  to 
blame  for  a  muddy  complexion.  Its  causes 
are  inactive  skin  and  injudicious  eating.  The 
book  seems  dry,  the  play  dull  and  social  in- 
tercourse tiresome,  not  because  we  have  out- 
lived our  powers  for  enjoyment  but  because 
we  have  wasted  them. 

There  is  a  fountain  of  youth — right  living. 
When  we  learn  to  make  the  most  of  our 
physical  resources,  when  we  become  truly 
"healthwise"    we   have  found  out  how   to 


prolong  youth's  vigor  and  enthusiasm  into 
our  later  years. 

The  great  health  resort  at  Battle  Creek  is 
a  true  Health  University,  a  place  where 
people  are  not  only  helped  to  get  well  but 
taught  to  keep  well. 

A  thorough  physical  examination  shows 
the  patient's  individual  needs  in  health  de- 
velopment and  conservation.  The  definite 
prescriptions  in  diet  and  exercise  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  their  more  important  features  any- 
where. Not  only  is  the  "expectation  of  life" 
based  on  physical  condition  made  greater, 
but  the  true  measure  of  life  which  is  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  is  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely. 

Write  to  Battle  Creek  for  the  new  book 
about  the  Sanitarium  and  its  methods.  Ad- 
dress 134  Administration  Building,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,   Battle  Creek,   Michigan. 


^o  BEST  LIGHT 


\Vith"Rcst"lighfthehumblesthome 
is  as  brilliant  as  the  millionaire's  pal- 
ace. A  safe,  powerful,  portable  light 
which  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Every  lamp  fully  warranted.  200 
styles  of  lamps.  Agents  luankJ  evern 
where.       THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O.   ■ 
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XI  Wilh 
Record  Indu 

FILE  or  PILE 
Your  Disc  Records? 

Il  you  could  find,  inslanlly,  without  search  or 
annoyance,  any  record  in  your  library,  you  would 

Double  the  Joy  of  Victrola 
Playing 

Each  Record  has  its  individual  Pocket,  indexed 

I  you  can  find  it  quickly.  The  Pocket  tilts  for«-ard 

'■  the  Record  you  want  may  be  taken  out.    Pocket 

nmains  out  until   Record   is  replaced  after  playing. 

*//M^  Record  Files  For 
Victrolas 

area  great  improvement  over  .-Mbums  or  the  Hori- 
zontal Shelves  supplied  with  the  instruments.  They 
are  compact,  easily  accessible,  prevent  marring  and 
scratching  of  Records,  and  provide  a  systematic 
indeit  for  your  Records. 

A  Desirable  Christmas  Gift 

No.  1016,  holds  70  Records,  for  Victrola  X,  the 

$75.00  inilrament   ■  -  .  .     Jg.OO 

No.  1116.  holds  80  Records,  (or  Victrola    XI, 

the  $100.00  instrumcDt     -  -  •       9.00 

No.  1600,  holds  ZOO  Records,  for  Victrola  XVI, 

the  {200.00  iDslroment     •         •         •     15.00 
Oak  or  Mahofanjr  Fioitli 

Frelitlit  paid  in  Kastern  and  Central  States. 
.Might  ly  higher  in  Ucst  and  .South. 

Get  Catalog  "K"  of  Sectional  Music  Rcxim  Fumi- 
tiireand  Record  !■  ilingSpecialticsorseeyourDealer. 

The  'f/16'"  Manufacturing  Company 

56   Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office    75  John  Street. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN 

October  7. — The  Associated  Press  an- 
nounces official  information  that  Japan, 
basing  her  claims  on  the  May,  1915, 
agreement,  demands  jurisdiction  over 
the  Koreans  residing  in  Chen-tao,  in 
the  Kirin  region  of  Manchuria,  and 
declares  that  she  w-ill  use  mihtary  force 
if  necessarj-.  China  claims  that  since 
Chen-tao  was  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  new  agreement,  the  terms 
of  the  old  agreement  still  hold. 

DOMESTIC 

October  7. — Formal  announcement  is  made 
of  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board  on  Inven- 
tions for  the  estabhshment  of  a  great 
research  and  experimental  laboratory 
for  the  United  States  Na\^\',  costing 
So,000,000  to  establish  and  $2,.500,000 
yearly  for   maintenance. 

October  8. — Secretary'  Garrison  subrnits 
to  the  President  plans  for  a  new  policy 
for  the  development  and  strengthening 
of  the  Army  for  national  defense. 

October  9. — Formal  announcement  is  made 
by  Secretary  Lansing  of  the  unanimous 
decision  of  tlie  Pan-American  conferees 
in  favor  of  recognizing  General  Carranza 
as  the  de-facto  President  in  Mexico. 

October  10. — ^Th  rough  the  enforcement 
of  a  law  long  on  the  statute-book. 
Mayor  Thomp.son,  of  Chicago,  compels 
the  saloon-  and  restaurant-proprietors 
of  that  city  to  observe  the  first  "dry 
Sunday"  in  many  years. 

October  11. — The  present  "slide,"  or  push- 
ing up  of  the  middle  of  the  channel  by 
the  weight  of  the  hillsides  on  the  banks, 
in  the  Panama  Canal,  is  reckoned  as 
ha\'ing  the  greatest  area  of  motion  in 
the  historv  of  the  Canal,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  lO.OOO.OnO  cubic  yards  of 
earth  blocking  the  waterway  is  es- 
timated to  require  months  of  digging. 

October  12. — The  Administration,  in  a 
note  to  Germany  on  the  Frye  case,  re- 
asserts the  right  of  this  country  by  the 
treaty  of  1S28  to  sail  its  merchant 
vessels  unharmed,  and  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  be  protected  when  the 
vessel  in  wiiich  they  travel  is  sunk  by 
craft  of  war.  It  is  further  asserted  that 
to  permit  passengers  or  crew  to  enter 
small  boats  in  mid-ocean  is  not  suf- 
ficient, as  this  is  not  "a  place  of  safety" 
in  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

October  13. — Twelve  present  and  former 
directors  of  tlie  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  road,  under  the  indict- 
ment found  February  20  last,  are 
brought  to  trial  in  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  monopolize 
the  commerce  of  New  England. 


Disillusionized. — There  is  a  maiden  lady 
in  Boston  who  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  Sh<>  quoted  the  "Rubaiyat" 
on  all  possible  and  some  impossible  occa- 
sions as  tho  it  were  her  Bible.  But  a  short 
time  ago  she  went  to  the  play,  "  Omar,  the 
Tent-Maker,"  in  order  that  she  might  see 
her  fa%()rit«'  hero  //(  propria  persona. 

Instead  of  being  ])leascd  wnth  the  play 
she  came  home  disgusted.  Her  copy  of 
the  "  Rubaiyat  "  (limited  edition,  numbered 
eopy,  Holland  paper,  vellum  binding,  Vedder 
illustrationsj  has  been  burned  or  buried. 
She  neither  mentions  Omar  nor  allows  any 
one  else  to  quote  him  in  her  presence.  When 
asked  the  reason  of  her  change  of  taste  she 
replies  gently  but  firmly: 

1    didn't    know    he    was    a    drinking 
man." — The  Itukpetideut. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  currc::! 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  \^"agnalls  New  Standard  Dictionarv 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  he  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


Several  correspondents  favor  the  East  Chair 
with  the  following  names  of  persons  who  served  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Confederacy  with  Jefferson 
Da\Ts:  Robert  Toombs,  Georgia,  Secretary  of 
State,  died  December  15.  1885;  Charles  G. 
Memminger,  South  Carolina.  Secretary  of  Trea- 
siu-y,  died  March  7,  1888:  Leory  Pope  WaUcer, 
Alabama,  Secretary  of  War.  died  August  22,  1884; 
Stephen  R.  MaUory,  Florida.  Secretary-  of  Navy, 
died  November  9.  1873;  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
Louisiana,  Attorney-General,  Secretarj-  of  War 
and  Secretary  of  State,  died  May  8,  1884;  John  H. 
Reagan,  Texas,  Postmaster-General,  died  March 
6,  1905;  Thomas  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  At- 
torney-General, died  January  21,  1872;  George 
W.  Randolph,  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War,  died 
April  10,  1878;  Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama, 
Attorney-General,  died  September  16,  1892; 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Virginia,  Secretary  of 
State,  died  July  18,  1887;  J.  A.  Seddon,  Virginia, 
Secretarj'  of  War,  died  Augtist  19,  1880;  George 
Davis,  North  Carolina,  Attorney-General,  died 
:March  23,  1896;  G.  A.  Trenholm,  South  Carolina, 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  died  December  10,  1876; 
.John  C.  Breckinridge,  Kentucky,  Secretary  of 
AVar,  died  May  17,  1875. 

In  regard  to  the  word  thoroughbred,  the  Lexi- 
coGR.\PHER  is  indebted  to  several  correspondents 
for  information  concerning  this  word.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  following:  The  noim 
thoroughbred  applies  to  a  particular  breed  (not 
strain)  of  horses,  that  is,  to  the  English  race- 
horse, and  is  accepted  as  denoting  this  breed  and 
this  only  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Several  centuries  ago  the  "thoroughbred" 
(English  race-horse)  was  the  only  "pure-bred" 
animal  of  wliich  we  had  a  complete  record,  and 
at  that  time  "thoroughbred"  did  mean  "pure- 
bred." At  this  latter  day  we  have  many  pure 
breeds  of  animals,  for  e.xample,  pure-bred  Per- 
cheron  horses  and  pure-bred  Jersey  cattle.  The 
Morgan  is  an  off-shoot  from  the  thoroughbred  and 
is  now  recognized  in  America  as  a  distinct  class. 
It  does  not  seem  that  conunon  usage  should  give 
sanction  to  the  synonymous  u.se  of  these  two  words, 
as  one  is  admittedly  incorrect. 

"W.  D.  K.,"  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. — "Is  this 
e.xpre-ssion  correct — 'I  don't  think  that  I  know 
him  ".' " 

The  expression  you  submit  is  correct.  It  is  an 
English  idiom. 

"F.  A.  L."  Charle.ston.  W.  Va. — "Mr.  Smith 
calls  Mr.  Brown  on  the  telephone  and  is  told  that 
Mr.  Brown  is  absent.  Mr.  Smith  leaves  this 
message  with  the  elcrk:  'When  Mr.  Brown  re- 
turns, have  him  call  Mr.  Smith  at  No.  2.500."  Is  it 
corri^ct  for  Mr.  Smith  in  thus  referring  to  liimself 
to  use  the  courtesy  title  '  Mr. '?  If  incorrect,  what 
should  he  say'.'  Is  it  better  form  for  Mr.  Smith 
to  say  in  such  instances:  'This  is  Mr.  Smith 
talking.     Have  Mr.  Brown  call  me,  etc.'?" 

In  the  Lexicographer's  judgment  the  first 
form  is  absolutely  correct,  even  if  the  speaker 
happens  to  be  the  "Mr.  Smith"  in  question.  It 
is  merely  an  extension  of  the  literary  form  of 
writing  in  the  third  person,  when  one  wishes  to  be 
formal,  as  "  Mrs.  Jones  presents  her  compliments 
to  Miss  .Smith,  etc."  Your  alternative  sentence 
is,  of  course,  (>qually  correct,  but  the  Lexicog- 
R-\PHER  sees  nothing  whatever  against  the  ex- 
pression first  cited. 

"I.  C.  L.,"  New  York  City. — "Are  the  words 
'  proud '  and  '  jealously '  properly  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'The  sivret  he  had  been  proud 
to  share  and  jealously  to  guard  year  after  year'? 
In  sending  out  cards  to  annoimce  the  birth  of  a 
son.  as  '.lohn  James  Smith,  Junior,*  should  the 
j  in  junior  be  capitalized?" 

Jealously,  being  an  adverb,  can  not  be  used 
where  an  adjective  is  necessary.  The  sentence 
should,  therefore,  read:  "The  secret  he  had  been 
proud  to  share  and  jealous  to  guard  year  after 
year."  In  writing  the  name,  "John  James  Smith. 
junior,"  the  word  junior  is  never  capitaUzed:  bui 
when  abbreviated,  one  occasionally  finds  it  Jr., 
alttio  jr.  is  more  correct. 
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THE  DARDANELLES  DEADLOCK 


A' 


RE  "FAILURE"  AND  "FIASCO"  true  eharaeteriza- 
tions  of  the  Anglo-Freneh  campaign  against  the 
Dardanelles?  As  the  Rochester  Herald  remarks, 
says  so,  Constantinople  says  so,  and  the  silence  of 
is   eloquent."     Only    the  other  daj'   Lord    Milner,  dis- 


"  Berlin 
London 

patches  tell  us,  asked  in  the 
British  Parliament  if  the 
(laUipoli  expedition  was  go- 
ing to  be  recalled,  adding 
that,  great  as  the  loss  of 
prestige  entailed  by  such  a 
move  might  be,  British  pres- 
tige would  suffer  even  more 
seriously  if  the  enterprise 
were  persisted  in  until  it 
culminated  in  a  great  dis- 
aster. The  Government  re- 
fused to  answer  Lord  AI  li- 
ner's question.  And  in  the 
meantime  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  in  charge  of  the 
laud  operations  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, is  called  home  "to 
report,"  and  General  Sir 
C.  C.  Monro  is  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

Official  reports  show  that 
British  casualties  in  the 
land  operations  against  the 
Dardanelles  had  amounted 
to  96,889  men  on  October 
9,  and  estimates  place  the 
French  losses  at  about  the 
same  figure.  Thus  it  would 
seem    that    for    the    seven 

months  since  landing  of  troops  began  this  campaign  has  cost  the 
Allies  nearly  a  thousand  men  a  day.  When  we  add  to  this 
the  naval  losses,  including  the  battle-ships  Irresistible,  Ocean, 
Bouvet,  Majestic,  and  Triumph,  and  note  that  the  operations  are 
apparently  no  nearer  success  than  they  were  months  ago,  it  is 
not  very  sm-prizing  to  find  many  of  our  newspapers  already 
holding  inquests  on  the  Dardanelles  campaign.  Thus  the 
Rochester  daily  quoted  above   remarks  that  "the  British  have 


fought  as  nobly  and  bravely  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  as  men 
ever  fought,  hut  there  are  impossible  tasks  in  this  world,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  this  is  one  of  them."  And  to  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  a  withdrawal  seems  probable,  since  "the  gains  made  bj- 
the  landing  forces  have  lieen  infinitesimal"  and  "the  Allies  can 

not  afford  to  settle  down 
to  indefinite  ti-ench  warfare 
there  as  in  Flanders,  because 
if  the  Aust  ro-(  Jermans  smash 
through  Servia  to  Constan- 
tinople there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  the  invaders  on  the 
tip  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
to  fight  for  except  their 
lives." 

What  is  probably  less 
disinterested  testimony  as 
to  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Allies'  task  is  supplied  by 
an  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent in  Constantinople. 
Altho  this  communication 
is  dated  September  1,  the 
papers  printing  it  point  out 
that  no  change  of  gi-eat  im- 
portance has  been  reported 
since  that  date.  Says  the 
Constantinople  correspon- 
dent, who  spent  eight  days 
at  the  Anafarta-  \vi  Burnu 
front : 


THE   TOEHOLD   GAINED   ON   THE   GALLIPOLI    PENINSULA 
AT      THE     COST     OP     NEARLY     200,000     ALLIED     TROOPS 


"Every  advantage  of  fer- 
rain  is  held  by  the  Turks, 
whose  trenches  are  located 
on  higher  ground  than  those 
of  the  Allies.  The  Anafarta  region  may  be  compared  to  half  of  a 
huge  saucer  which  has  been  broken,  the  line  ot  breakage  being 
formed  by  the  shore  of  the  .-Egean  Sea,  and  the  bottom  and  rim 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  and  Turks,  respectively.    . 

"Until  August  16.  when  the  Turks  under  Lieut. -Col.  Wilmers 
Bey.  a  German  cavalry  officer,  retook  Kiretch  Tepe,  the  position 
of  the  Allies  was  better,  as  they  were  masters  of  at  least  a  part 
of  ;  the  Anafarta  region.  This  advantage  was  lost .  on  that 
day.     A  few  days  before  the  Turks,  under  Lieutenant^Colonel 
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UALF-WAY  AMERICANS  NOT  WANTED. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


'<m 


'  THAT  M.\N  WILSON  IS  CRAZY !  ' " 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


HANS  ACROSS   THE   SEA. 


Kanncngncsor,  a  German,  rcoccupicd  Kodjatohempn  Daph,  wliilo 
another  Ottoman  force,  under  Major  Hunger,  also  a  German, 
cleared  off  the  Allied  troops  from  an  important  crest  west  of  the 
Bij'uk  Anafarta  cemetery.  With  these  positions  lost,  the 
Allies  to-daj'  hold  themselves  in  Anafarta  region  solely  1)y  virtue 
of  an  immense  artillery-fire  superiority.  Without  the  support 
of  some  fort\-  line-ships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats,  they  would 
bo  'thrown  into  the  sea,'  as  Liman  von  Sanders,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Turkish  Gallipoli  army,  exprest  it 

"  British  prisoners  assert  that  their  position  is  a  most  trying  one. 
Water  is  extremely  scarce  in  the  Anafarta  region,  and  it  is  said  only 
one  well  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  result  is  that  water 
must  be  brought  from  the  Island  of  Imbros  and  even  from  Salon- 
iki.  The  men  receive  apint  of  tea  in  the  morning  and  another  at 
five  o'clock.  One-half  pint  of  water  at  noon  is  the  only  allow- 
ance of  this  necessity,  prisoners  state,  that  is  given." 

Xor  is  the  situation  of  the  Allies  any  better  at  Sedd-ul-Balir, 
on  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  communication 
to  the  New  York  World  dated  Constantinople,  September  2, 
in  which  we  read: 

"Field-Marshal  Liman  von  Sanders,  the  German  officer  in 
command  of  tlu'  Turkish  forces,  gave  his  idea  of  the  general 
situation  as  follows: 

"  'I  am  too  old  to  be  an  optimist,  but  I  believe — I  am  ab- 
solutely confident^that  unless  something  extraordinary  occurs 
we  shall  hold  the  Allies  where  they  are." 

"So  far  as  concerns  the  Allied  forces  at  Sedd-ul-Bahr,  it 
apparently  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  them  to  advance,  with  operations  conducted  within  the  range 
of  reasonable  and  permissible  sacrifices  of  men. 

"From  a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  political  considera- 
tions disregarded,  tl»'  Allies  on  the  Peninsula  are  in  a  less  favor- 
able condition  to-day  than  they  wore  on  April  26,  when  the  first 
lauding  took  place." 

Nevertheless  many  of  our  editorial  observers  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Allies  will  aV)andon  tHeir  Dardanelles  campaign,  or  that 
they  will  even  transfer  some  of  their  troops  from  that  field  to 
the  Balkans.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"  Political  reasons  why  the  Allies  would  balk  at  such  a  step 
are  clear.     There  are  also  military   reasons.     Reembarking  Ihi' 
troops  under  fire  might   repeat    the  butchery  of  their  landiuu 
The  distance  to  Saloniki,  22")  miles,  would  make  the  transfer  a 
slow  one 

"The  Allies  at  the  Dardanelles  are  keeping  the  Turks  bus\ . 
If  they  went  west,  Turkish  field-forces  could  follow  to  the  n  w 
field.  The  simplest  strategj-  is  to  attack  with  vigor  at  e\try 
point  and  divert  reenforcements  from  the  Germans' in  Ser\ia." 


There  is  no  warrant  for  the  idea  that  the  attack  on  the  Dar- 
danelles will  be  abandoned,  thinks  the  Richmond  Tii?ies-Dis- 
patcli,  in  which  we  read: 

"That  Germany  is  willing  to  surrender  its  high  ambition  of 
inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  Russia,  and  thus  forcing  a  separate 
truce,  while  it  inaugurates  a  new  offensive  against  Ser\ia,  shows 
liow  desperate  is  the  Turkish  situation.  Turkey  must  be  re- 
lieved or  Constantinople  fall — and  Germany  knows  it.  The 
Allies,  however,  must  know  it  quite  as  well,  and  certainly  i^-ill 
not  withdraw  their  forces  from  Gallipoli  at  the  very  moment 
when  their  tremendous  sacrifices  begin  to  promise  success,  unless 
forced  to  do  so." 

Withdrawal  from  this  venture,  declares  the  Washington  Post, 
would  be  disastrous  in  its  moral  no  less  than  in  its  mihtary 
effect.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  morale  of  the  Allied  troops  everj'where  would  be  shaken 
undoubtedly  by  news  that  the  Allies  had  quit  at  Gallipoli. 
Ever}'  trench  along  the  Western  front  would  feel  the  effect  of  a 
virtual  defeat.  So  long  as  the  Allies  retain  a  foothold  at  Gallipoli 
there  is  hope  that  Constantinople  may  be  taken,  indirectly  if 
not  directly;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  troops  should  not  be 
landed  in  hug(>  numbers  at  Salonild  to  accomplish  what  the 
combined  naval  and  land  forces  at  Gallipoli  have  failed  to  do." 

Despite  the  small  amount  of  ground  gained,  argues  the  New 
York  Evenmg  Sun,  "it  is  really  fair  to  credit  the  Dardanelles 
expedition  with  a  large  degree  of  military  profit."  As  this 
paper  sees  it: 

"The  Dardanelles  expedition  never  represented  a  main  phase 
of  the  war.  It  was  a  brilliant  strategic  conception  which,  had  it 
succeeded,  would  have  contributed  very  materiallj'  to  shorts 
en  the  struggle,  but  could  not  in  itself  have  brought  about 
the  end 

"But  there  is  one  thing  quite  certain:  The  Allies  have  derived 
and  are  deriving  prodigious  advantages  from  the  Dardanelles 
adventure.  It  has  given  them  returns  so  great  that  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  the  enormous  expenditure  in  hfe,  in  munitions, 
in  -ships,  in  treasure,  had  not  been  fairly  compensated.  The 
Dardanelles  expedition  was  by  far  the  neatest  and  most  effective 
counter  to  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war  as  the  ally  of  the 
Central  Powers.  It  neutralized  the  Turkish  power  of  offense 
at  once  and  for  a  long  period.  It  concentrated  the  contest 
with  Turkey  in  virtually  one  spot,  whereas  otherwise  fighting 
might  have  been  widely  diffused  and  Britain's  prestige  might 
have  suffered  far  more  from  menaces  to  her  power  in  Egypt 
within  and  without  than  she  would  sustain  to-day  even  in 
abandoning  the  attempt  to  capture  the  Ottoman  capital." 
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A  QUESTION. 

— Satterfleld  in  the  Wichita  Beacon. 


HIS  SHELTEH. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Nrws. 


"  UNDER  COVER.' 


A    "  SWAT-THE-HYPHEN  "    MOVEMENT 

GRAVE  MISGIVINGS  are  expresl  in  many  quarters 
because  the  process  of  fusion  in  the  American  "melting- 
pot"  seems  to  have  been  reversed  rather  than  advanced 
by  the  heat  of  the  European  conflagration.  Since  the  war  has 
been  in  progress  certain  organs  and  organizations,  claiming  to 
speak  for  large  sections  of  our  citizenrj'  of  foreign  extraction, 
have  at  times  used  language  and  advocated  action  provocatiA-e 
of  the  suspicion  that  their  Americanism  was  outweighed  in  the 
balance  by  their  European  sympathies  and  atj^liations.  In 
denouncing  this  "menace  of  the  hyphen"  President  Wilson  and 
ex-President  Roosevelt  find  themselves  on  common  groimd,  and 
Americans  of  recent  foreign  origin  have  themselves  launched  a 
nation-wide  movement  in  behalf  of  an  undi^^ded  Americanism. 
This  movement  was  started  by  a  widely  published  appeal, 
signed  by  twenty-four  New  York  business  and  professional  men 
of  foreign  derivation,  most  of  the  names  being  German.  The 
appeal  calls  upon  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage 
to  come  forward  and  declare  themselves  for  the  United  States, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Concerning  the  reasons  for  such  a 
declaration,  it  says: 

"For  months  there  has  been  an  element  in  this  class  of  foreign 
origin  who  have  carried  on  in  these  United  States  the  propaganda 
of  their  foreign  sympathies,  not  as  fair  American  partici])ants 
in  the  open  channel  of  public  debate,  but  secretly  in  alliance 
wth  agents  of  foreign  monarchies. 

"They  have  lent  their  aid  to  plot  and  subterfuge  of  secretly 
subsidized  organizations  and  lo  acts  designed  and  executed 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  President  in  the  delicate  and  troubled  hours  of 
this  European  conflict. 

"They  ha\e  broken  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  cotmtry's 
neutrality. 

"They  have  broken  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  in  an 
active  allegiance  to  monarcWes  from  whose  tyraimies  they  or 
their  parents  ha^'e  fled.  Such  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  inti- 
mate there  may  be  some  doubt,  in  the  improbable  event  of  a 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  Power  what- 
soever, whether  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  will  be 
found  loyally  supporting  the  land  of  then-  adoption.  They  have 
bowed  to  the  monstrous  ideas  of  dual  citizenship  and  lent  them- 
selves to  the  manipulations  of  foreign  interests  to  whom  the 
liberty,  democracy,  and  free  ideals  of  these  United  States  of 
America  have  been  and  are  abhoiTent." 

Thus  "the  war  on  the  bristling  variety  of  the  hyphen,"  as  the 


New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks,  "has  been  declared  where  it 
ought  to  be  declared,  among  the  long-enduring  and  loyal  German- 
American  population  who  have  been  the  chief  sufferers  througii 
their  brethren's  making  trouble."  The  significance  of  this 
movement,  tliinks  the  New  Haven  Jnurnal-Councr,  "can  not  be 
overestimated."  And  the  New  Orleans  Timcs-PicayKue  points 
out  that  when  the  President  a  few  days  later  exprest  himself 
in  favor  of  a  "hne-up"  to  "let  the  men  who  are  thinking  first 
of  other  countries  stand  on  one  side — biblically,  it  shoidd  be  the 
left — and  all  those  tiiat  are  for  America  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  on  the  other,"  he  was  in  effect  indorsing  a  line  of  treatment 
already  marked  out  by  foreign-born  citizens  themselves.  Speak- 
ing in  Washington  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, President  Wilson  went  on  to  say: 

"Now  we  have  come  to  a  time  of  special  stress  and  test. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  we  needed  more  clearly  to  con- 
serve the  principles  of  oiu-  own  patriotism  than  this  present  time. 
The  rest  of  the  world  from  which  our  politics  was  drawn  seems 
for  the  time  in  the  crucible,  and  no  man  can  predict  what  will 
come  out  of  that  crucible.  We  stand  apart  unembroiled,  con- 
scious of  our  own  principles,  conscious  of  what  we  hope  and 
purpose  so  far  as  our  powers  permit  for  the  world  at  large, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consolidate  the  American 
principle 

"We  are  not  trying  to  keep  out  of  trouble;  we  are  trying  to 
preserve  the  foundations  upon  which  peace  can  be  rebuilt. 
Peace  can  be  rebiult  only  upon  the  ancient  and  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  only  upon  those  things  which  remind 
nations  of  their  duties  to  each  other,  and,  deeper  than  that,  of 
their  duties  to  mankiud  and  to  humanity 

"I  look  forward  to  the  necessity  in  e\ery  political  agitation 
in  the  years  which  are  immediately  at  hand  of  caUing  upon 
every  man  to  declare  himself,  where  he  stands.  Is  it  America 
first  or  is  it  not'?  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  some  of 
the  impressions  that  we  are  forming  just  now.  There  is  too 
general  an  impression,  I  fear,  that  very  large  numbers  of  cm- 
fellow-citizens  born  in  other  lands  have  not  entertained  with 
sufficient  intensity  and  affection  the  American  ideal;  but  theii- 
mimbers  are  not  large.  Those  who  woidd  seek  to  represent 
them  are  very  vocal  but  they  are  not  very  infiuential 

"I  am  not  deceived  as  to  the  balance  of  opinion  among  the 
foreign-born  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  line-up." 

And  tlie  following  day  in  New  York  Colonel  Roosevelt,  ad- 
dressing a  gathering  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  an  organiza- 
tion composed  mainly  of  Irish-Americans,  was  loudly  cheered 
when  he  declared  that— 
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"For  an  American  citizen  to  vote  as  a  German- American,  an 
Irish-American,  or  an  English- American  is  to  be  a  traitor  to 
American  institutions,  and  those  hyphenated  Americans  who 
terrorize  American  poHticians  by  threats  of  the  foreign  vote  are 
engaged  in  treason  to  the  American  Republic." 

The  Knoxville  Sentinel  notes  -with  approval  that  "these  two 
foremost   protagonists   of   the   opposing   political   doctrines   of 


•■  I  auB:ss  it's  the  only  thing  to  do,  mr.  president." 

— Kirby  In  the  New  York  World. 

America  are  at  one  on  the  most  vital  issue  that  now  confronts 
the  American  people."  And  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks 
that  "these  two  speeches  are  of  significance  in  that  they  demon- 
strate how  little  in  fear  of  the  political  wTath  of  the  hyphenates 
are  politicians  of  such  liigh  grade  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt." "Nothing  that  President  Wilson  has  said  is  more  worthy 
of  the  great  office  he  holds,  more  representative  of  the  American 
spirit,"  comments  the  Washington  Post,  which  adds: 

"Now  is  the  time  for  pseudo-Americans  to  search  their  hearts 
and  choose  their  flacs,  for  if  war  should  come  they  might  be 
too  late." 

"He  has  brought  to  the  front  'America  First,'  the  most  vital 
issue  that  we  have  faced  since  the  Civil  War,"  says  the  New  York 
Commercial,  and  the  Chicago  Herald  thinks  it  "fit  and  timely 
that  the  challenge  should  be  given."  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Record: 

"Decency  requires  that  persons  who  have  left  Germany,  or 
France,  or  Russia,  or  England  for  their  own  benefit  and  come 
here  should  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  countries  they  have 
left  to  those  of  the  country  whose  citizenship  they  have  assumed. 
The  effort  to  change  our  neutrality  law  is  in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many and  not  of  the  United  States.  The  effort  to  disorganize 
our  industries  and  throw  our  people  out  of  employment  is  in  the 
interest  of  Germany  and  not  of  the  United  States.  The  appeal 
to  boycott  banks  that  participate  in  the  international  loan  is  an 
effort  to  injure  the  United  States  in  order  to  assist  Germany." 

Turning  to  a  German-American  journal,  Mr.  Herman  Ridder's 
NetD-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  we  find  its  editor  heartily  indorsing 
President  Wilson's  words,  but  finding  their  justification  in  the 
acti\'ities  of  Great  Britain's  rather  than  Germany's  sympathizers. 
We  read : 

"The  words  of  President  Wilson  spoken  at  the  jubilee  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  entire  American 
people  must  serve  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  have  been  ready, 
nay  anxious,  to  draw  us  into  the  war,  that  the  ideals  of  America 
lire  pledged  to  peace. 

"Sentimentally  we  are  dixided,  as  a  people,  into  three  groups 
over  the  merits  of  the  war.     There  are  those  who  sympathize 


witb  Germanj-.  there  are  those  who  sympathize  with  Britain, 
and  there  are  those  who  sj-mpathize  with  neither  belligerent. 

"The  first  and  last  group  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  urged 
our  participation  in  the  war.  I  can  not  recall  a  single  German 
sj'mpathizer  who  has  advocated  the  abandonment  of  a  policy 
of  neutrality.  There  are  some  who  do  not  admit  our  particular 
brand  of  neutrality  to  be  eminently  fair  to  both  parties,  but  they 
do  not  urge  war  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation. 

"The  only  caU  for  war  has  come  from  the  group  of  British 
sympathizers.  I  admit  they  are  powerful  and  numerous.  They 
include  the  financial  and  journalistic  power  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  President  that  he  has  not  j-ielded  to  this 
insistent  clamor  for  war.  A  less  determined  man,  a  less  just 
man,  might  have  long  since  jielded  to  the  importunities  of  the 
powerful  propaganda  of  American  intervention  in  behalf  of 
Great  Britain." 


PLANNING   ARMY-PREPAREDNESS 


THE  THRILL  of  "old,  unhappy  far-off  things  and  bat- 
tles long  ago  "  runs  through  the  comment  of  some  editorial 
observers  on  Secretary  Garrison's  proposal  for  a  citizen 
soldier^',  distinct  from  the  militia,  to  be  known  as  the  Conti- 
nentals. The  first  Continental  Army  of  Revolutionary  days, 
we  are  reminded,  was  the  chief  reliance  of  the  nation's  first 
Commander-in-chief  and  the  precursor  of  our  Regular  Army 
of  to-day;  and  the  new  Continental  Army  will  constitute  the 
"first  permanent  reserve  force  of  the  United  States."  The 
name  is  happily  chosen,  in  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
while  the  Boston  Transcript  speaks  of  it  as  "a  reverent  return 
to  the  phrase  of  a  glorious  epoch."  Quite  as  important,  in  the 
\'iew  of  the  latter  journal,  is  Secretary  Garrison's  proposed 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  Chicago  Herald 
sums  up  the  program  as  providing  for  the  increase  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  chiefly  in  the  more  technical  branches  of  cavalr5% 
artillery,  and  machine  guns,  and  also  for  the  limitation  of  active 
ser\ice  of  the  regulars  to  two  years.  Then  the  men  pass  into 
reserve  for  three  years  and  are  paid  for  holding  themselves  ready 
on  call.  In  about  three  years,  observes  The  Herald,  this  system 
should  afford  a  trained  reserve  of  some  300,000  men.     But,  to- 


^-^ATlONALI  DEFENSE 


A  conflict  coming. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

gether  with  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  and  other  journals, 
this  Chicago  daily  finds  the  project  for  the  Continentals  the  most 
interesting  of  all  Secretary  Garrison's  proposals,  and  it  adds: 
"With  the  visible  lessons  of  the  European  War  before  them  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  American  youth  will  respond.  It  is 
just  deferring  for  six  months  the  entrance  upon  the  pursuit  of 
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ONK   OF  OUR    NEW    UNDERWATER   CRUISERS. 

The  submarine  M-1  is  185  feet  long,  has  a  surface  speed  of  16  knots  and  an  underwater  speed  of  11.     Her  guaranteed  cruising  radius  is  3,500 
miles,  tho  it  is  believed  she  can  travel  6,000  miles  without  replenishing  supplies.      Besides  torpedo-equipment  she  carries  a  3-inch  gun. 


material  welfare."  The  latter  reference  is  to  the  two-months' 
service  each  year  in  a  series  of  three  that  is  required  of  the 
Continentals.  After  this  period  they  are  on  furlough  for  three 
years,  as  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  points  out,  "to  be  called 
to  the  colors  only  in  time  of  war."  At  the  end  of  six  years,  we 
read,  the  country  should  have,  exclusive  of  State  militia,  a 
trained  force  of  1,200,000.     This  journal  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"Enlistment  in  the  Continental  organization  will  have  an 
appeal  for  college  students,  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
They  would  be  in  service  only  during  vacation-months.  They 
would  then  receive  soldiers'  pay,  but  most  important  of  all  they 
would  become  thoroughly  disciplined  and  would  be  performing 
at  the  same  time  a  high  patriotic  duty. 

"There  are  thousands  of  young  men  outside  of  college  who 
would  gladly  join  the  Continental  Army  if  it  did  not  interfere 
seriously  wath  their  regular  occupation.  And  in  order  to  en- 
courage enlistment  among  young  wage-workers,  the  Administra- 
tion appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  employers  when  it  asks  that 
they  arrange  for  such  of  their  employees  as  wish  to  serve  Uncle 
Sam  two  months  each  year,  for  three  years,  to  return  to  their 
respective  jobs  or  positions  when  the  summer's  di-ill  is  ended." 

Altho  Washington  dispatches  tell  us  that  various  large  em- 
ploying firms  are  indorsing  the  Administration's  project  for  the 
Continental  Army  not  only  for  reasons  of  patriotism,  but  because 
it  is  considered  a  good  business-proposition  to  have  their  men 
spend  two  months  in  vigorous  camp-life  with  military  training, 
nevertheless  some  journals,  such  as  the  Buffalo  Express,  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  the  New  York  Sun,  consider 
that  the  Continental  idea  is  the  "real  problem  of  the  new  defense- 
plan."     The  Sun  adds: 

"Secretary  Garrison  thinks  that  the  men  can  be  obtained 
without  interfering  with  the  industries  of  the  country.  That  is 
not  exactly  as  we  should  put  it.  Industry  can  be  regulated  for 
the  purpose,  but  mil  the  people  take  preparedness  seriously 
enough  to  come  forward  for  enlistment?  That  is  the  question. 
The  cost  of  the  new  army-plan  is  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  War  College  entirely  approves  of 
Mr.  Garrison's  proposals.  They  are  not  altogether  in  accord 
with  its  own  recommendations." 

On  the  latter  point  we  learn  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
that  Army  officers  in  that  city  do  not  believe  in  the  practicabihty 
of  the  Continental-Army  project  and  suggest  as  an  alternative 
the  establishment  of  training-camps  of  the  Plattsburg  order  to 
be  open  all  the  year  round  for  the  entrance  of  citizens  at  their 
convenience.  Judging  Secretary  Garrison's  program  as  a  whole 
The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  observes  that  it  continues  "the  old 
patchwork  policy  of  legislating  for  the  Army."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Springfield  Republican  believes  that  notwithstanding 
the  criticism  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  radically  contradictory 


Wew-points  it  will  probably  command  the  support  of  the  people. 
The  cost  ■will  be  heavy,  this  journal  adds,  and  "the  more  pre- 
paredness we  have  in  the  future  the  more  crucial  in  our  politics 
Avill  questions  of  Government  finance  become."  How  the  Army 
appropriation  is  to  be  expended  is  shown  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  this  outline  of  the  program  of  Secretary  Garrison: 

Size  of  Proposed  Army. 

Regulars 140,000 

Continentals 400,000 

National  Guard 129,000 

Total 669,000 

Proposed  Increase  in  Regular  Army. 

Infantry,  10  regiments 20.000  men 

Field  Artillery,  4  regiments 4,800  men 

Coast  Artillery.  52  companies 5,720  men 

Engineers,  15  companies 1,200  men 

Aero  Squadrons,  4 600  men 

Total 32,320  men 

The  Cost. 

Present  Army  appropriations $109,000,000 

Proposed  appropriations 184,000,000 

Increase 75,000,000 

Among  questioning  critics  is  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  wonders  seriously  whether  we  should  spend  more 
materially  from  year  to  year  on  the  Army  and  Navy  than  we 
have  been  spending  in  recent  years.  What  is  most  needed  rather 
is  "a  better  use  of  what  is  expended  and  an  intelligent  and  well- 
directed  plan  for  applying  it."  And  this  journal  suggests  that 
we  preserve  our  equanimity,  as  there  is  no  reason  for  getting 
excited  or  "trying  to  make  a  popular  issue  of  sheer  'jingoism' 
simply  because  a  national  campaign  in  politics  is  going  to  follow 
the  coming  session  of  Congress."  The  proposal  to  spend 
$400,000,000  in  battle-ships  and  machinery  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  political  leaders  with  eagerness,  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  and  furthermore  "there  is  a  very  definite  commer- 
cial stimulus  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  manufacture  the 
equipment  required."  This  daily  then  quotes  from  the  New 
York  Wall  Street  Journal  as  follows : 

"This  country's  prospective  enormous  defense-fund  is  one  of 
the  chief  factors  leading  to  the  recent  industrial  expansion 
which  has  been  especially  noted  in  the  companies  that  directlj' 
profit  in  naval-construction  orders.  This  large  volume  of  work 
which  now  seems  assured  because  of  the  general  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  have  an  adequate  defense  will  supplement 
large  foreign  war-orders  for  shells  and  ordnance  generally  which 
have  been  placed  during  the  past  year." 

Nothing  would  kill  such  a  national-defense  program  in  a 
poUtical  campaign  more  quickly,  saj's  The  Evening  Mail,  than 
the  conviction  that  it  was  being  furthered  largely  in  the  interests 
of  equipment  companies. 
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NO   VOTES   FOR   NEW   JERSEY  WOMEN 


THE  FIRST  TIME  womau  sufl'rage  •'tried  coadusions 
at  the  polls  with  the  well-oiled  political  machinery'  of 
an  Eastern  State,''  comments  the  New  York  Eveniiuj 
World,  resulted  in  last  week's  suffrage  setback  in  Xew  Jersey. 
It  was  only  because  of  this  machinery  that  the  cause  was  defeated 
so  decisively,  aver  the  suffrage  workers  and  many  of  their  news- 
paper supporters,  and  they  hope  for  better  news  from  Pennsjl- 
\ania,  Massachusetts,  and  Xew  York,  where  they  believe  this 
machinery  to  be  neither  so  hostile  nor  so  well  lubricated.  But 
the  defeat  of  the  suffrage  amendment  in  every  countj'  but  one. 
and  by  a  total  majority  in  tlie  State  of  .jO.OOO  in  a  vote  of  nearly 


.\   PICTORUL  l'UE.'5ENT.\TION  OF  THE  CHARGE  OK  bALOON-INFLUENCE. 

■■  Well,  boys,  we  saved  the  home.'" 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

350,000,  is  enough  to  (ronvince  the  opponents  of  suffrage  of  these 
two  things:  fliat  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  men  and 
women  of  Xi-w  Jersey,  of  all  classes,  is  di'cidedly  against  the  ex- 
ten.sion  of  the  franchise  to  women,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
other  F'asl«>rn  campaign  States  are  like-n>inded.  or  at  least  ready 
to  follow  the  Xew  Jersey  example. 

"Suffrage  drive  through  Xew  Jersey  may  have  been  repulsed 
by  poison-gas,  but,"  The  Wall  Slntl  Journal  observes,  "the 
result  stands."  True,  but  for  the  present  only,  reply  the  suffrage 
workers.  As  Dr.  .\?Mia  Shaw,  president  of  the  Xational  .Nssoeja- 
tion,  sees  it,  "it  is  simply  a  postponement,  and.  instead  of  (ies[)air- 
ing  of  final  success,  will  only  insjiire  the  true  lovers  of  freedom  to 
more  perfect  cooperation  and  great«'r  zeal."  Perhajis  the  recol- 
lection that  the  Xew  Jersey  Constitution  for  a  brief  time  a 
century  ago  allowed  women  a  share  in  the  voting  power  helps 
the  suffragists  of  that  State  in  their  determination  to  fight  on 
for  the  vote.  "This  will  not  end  the  fight  in  Xew  Jersey," 
declares  Mrs.  Feickert,  head  of  one  New  Jersey  .suffrage  society; 
"  wo  feel  much  en<-ouraged  by  the  great  number  of  votes  received, 
and  this  will  imp"!  us  to  continue  tlie  battle  in  this  State."  And 
Mrs.  Van  Winkle,  president  of  another  State  organi/jition,  said: 
"We  have  waked  )ip  tens  of  thousands  of  women.  We  have 
waked  the  social  and  civic  conscience,  and  the  fact  that  there  was 
such  a  heavy  vote  proves  that  we  have  given  the  men  con- 
fidence in  our  <'ause."  .\ntisuffragists.  concludes  the  New  York 
drilling  I'ukI.  "have  Kooti  reason  to  fear  that  the  astonisliing 
display  of  strength  made  by  the  suffragists  is  but  the  prelude  to 
re<loubled  efforis  and  to  final  success," 

But   if  the  antisuffragists  have  any  sn<-h  fears  of  tlx'  future 


they  are  eonceahng  them.  The  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
association  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  expresses  the  "hope 
that  this  defeat  will  settle  the  issue,  as  far  as  New  Jersey  is 
concerned,  for  all  time,  and  that  the  voters  of  the  three 
other  campaign  States  will  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  our  New 
Jersey  men."  And  in  the  New  York  Times  Mrs.  Breese  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"The  defeat  of  the  suffragists  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
Xew  Jersej'  of  all  political  parties  decree  that  woman  suffrage 
must  not  be  permitted.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  conditions 
are  so  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  West  that  I  doubt  if 
there  wiU  ever  come  a  time  when  the  women  will  have  a  vote  or 
that  the  majority  will  want  it." 

But  the  happiest  and  proudest  of  all  the  antisuffragists  seems 
to  be  Mr.  James  R.  Xugent.  who  actively  opposed  the  amend- 
ment with  all  his  power  and  rolled  up  a  "No"  majority  of  over 
14.000  in  Essex  county.  Part  of  Mr.  X'ugent's  exulting  state- 
ment to  the  press  runs  as  follows: 

"Xew  Jersey  leads  off  in  the  fight  for  sane  government  and 
national  politics,  the  i)urity  of  the  home  and  the  protection  of 
her  womanhood.  To-night  from  the  Xorth  River  to  the  Dela- 
ware Capes  the  returns  came  rolling  in  that  tell  the  story  of 
how  Jersey  common  sense,  that  has  made  Jersey  justice  famous 
the  world  over,  has  rejected  the  mother  of  the  'isms'  that  have 
surged  across  the  prairies  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast — 'Votes  for  Women.' 

"The  strongest  argument  presented  to  the  sober-minded 
.lerseymen  against  woman  suffrage  has  been  a  procession  of 
long-haired  men  and  short-liaired  women  streaming  across  the 
Hudson  River  into  Xew  Jersey.  With  banners,  bass-drums, 
and  blaring  trumpets  they  have  crowded  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  State,  but  their  kind  have  no  appeal  that  will  reach 
tlie  intelligent,  responsible,  and  sober-minded  citizenship  of 
Xew  Jersey. 

"From  the  industrial  districts  of  Essex,  Hudson,  ^Middlesex, 
Union.  Mercer,  Camden,  and  Passaic;  from  the  rural  districts 
of  Hunterdon.  Sussex,  and  Somerset;  from  the  homes  of  the 
Oranges;  from  pleasure-kning  Atlantic  City  to  staid  and  sobei" 
Asbiu-y  Park,  the  returns  tell  the  same  story.  Women  in  the 
home,  and  not  in  politics;  women  the  greatest  moral  force  in  the 
commonwealth,  the  protector  and  guide  of  their  children,  is 
what  New  Jersey  voters  stand  for." 

The  politicians'  share  in  the  victory  is  readily  acknowledged  by 
several  metropolitan  editors.  Three  things,  says  the  Brooklyn 
Sl(inil(irH  Union,  beat  woman  suffrage — "political  machines, 
saloon  interests,  and  the  coudiination  of  registry  and  voting- 
flay  wliich  enabled  any  number  of  frauds  because  there  was  no 
chance  to  investigate  and  stop  illegal  voting."  "There  were 
frauds,"  declares  the  president  of  the  Xew  Jersey  Women's 
Pohtical  Union;  "men  came  in  and  voted  twice,  and  that  wasn't 
all."  In  Xugenfs  county  of  Essex,  according  to  the  Xew  York 
Hi  mill,  "the  political  forces  were  up  at  dawn,  and  the  long  lines 
of  men  at  the  jrolls  were  like  a  muster  of  the  organizations." 

\Miat  is  interesting  and  instructing  to  note  in  all  this  is,  in 
the  Xew  York  Tribune's  opinion,  that 

"A  defeat  with  such  foes  is  in  itself  a  half  victory.  If  the 
women  of  the  country  can  continue  to  demonstrate  that  their 
(•ause  is  opposed  by  the  professional  politicians  as  a  unit,  if  they 
can  continue  to  show  that  it  is  the  boss  who  fears  most,  that  the 
bo.ss  fears  and  fights — then  their  battle  will  be  won  on  the  face 
of  the  evidence." 

Some  such  thought  has  been  in  the  minds  of  those  suffragists 
who  believe  with  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay  that  the  defeat  of  suffrage 
in  Xew  Jersey  "will  prove  a  boomerang  for  New  York."  Xew 
York  suffrage  leaders  like  Miss  Hay,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt.  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown.  Mrs.  James  Lee  Laidlaw,  Dr. 
Katherine  B.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  have  exprest  them- 
selves as  confidently  as  Mrs.  Norman  DeR.  Whitehouse, 
who  says: 

"We  e\-i>ected   Xew  Jersey   to  lose.     Every  condition  there 
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WHAT  NEXT  ? 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUNj 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


CARRANZA  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  CARTOONISTS. 


was  bad  for  the  election.  Every  condition  in  New  York  State 
is  good.  This  is  not  optimism.  Speakers  who  have  been  in 
both  States  remarked  on  the  difference.  Suffrage  is  absolutely 
certain  in  New  York." 

Without  making  any  such  emphatic  declaration,  the  New 
York  Tribune  admits  that  the  New  York  State  workers  are 
better  organized  and  have  a  better  chance  for  victory  than  did 
their  sisters  in  New  Jersey.  And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call, 
a  zealous  advocate  of  equal  suffrage,  says:  "The  result  in  New 
Jersey  should  put  new  fire,  new  fight,  new  determination  into 
every  suffrage  campaigner  in  New  York  State." 

But  despite  these  declarations  and  similar  statements  from 
suffrage  headquarters  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  the 
Newark  Evening  Star,  New  York  Sun  and  Timea,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph  are  convinced  that  the  verdict  in  New  Jersey  fore- 
shadows the  result  in  the  other  Eastern  States,  partly  as  a  direct 
consequence,  partly  because  the  voters  in  these  States  have  the 
same  general  mental  background  as  those  in  New  Jersey.  To 
the  New  York  Times,  probably  the  most  influential  and  most 
outspoken  Eastern  newspaper  opponent  of  equal  suffrage, 
"this  New  Jersey  defeat  seems  to  take  its  place  with  the  decisions 
against  suffrage  of  States  Hke  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin." 
And  The  Times  soberly  and  emphatically  declares  that  "the 
minds  of  the  men  of  the  East  have  not  been  convinced  that  it  is 
well  for  the  State  that  women  should  vote;  they  appear  to  be- 
Keve  that  it  is  not  well  for  the  women  themselves." 

Finally,  a  New  Jersey  daily  which  has  manifested  no  enthusi- 
asm for  suffrage,  the  Newark  Evening  Star,  arrives  thus  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 

"No  sensible  man  deludes  himself  with  the  idea  that  the 
New  Jersey  suffragists  are  going  to  accept  then-  defeat  as  final. 
They  recall  the  time,  less  than  a  generation  ago,  when  equal 
suffrage  all  over  the  land  was  a  dream  and  a  joke,  and  point 
out  that  their  once-despised  cause  within  two  decades  has  won 
a  dozen  States  of  the  radical  West  and  has  secured  the  support 
of  some  150,000  men,  or  at  least  two  in  every  five  of  the  voting 
population,  in  the  most  conservative  of  Eastern  States.  Their 
consolation  and  hope  are  in  the  maxim  that  revolutions  never 
go  backward,  and  already  they  are  announcing  that  the 
campaign  of  1920  begins  right  now. 

"  But  what  they  will  have  to  start  it  with  is  effective  mis- 
sionary work  among  their  own  sex.  A  divided  womanhood  has 
no  chance  to  obtain  votes  for  women." 


THE  STEEL  TRUST'S  NEW  RIVALS 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  WAR,  the  steel  business  in  this 
/-\  country  is  undergoing  its  most  extensive  reorganiza- 
■^  -^  tion  since  the  estabhshment  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Indianapolis  News  points 
out.  With  the  greater  Mid  vale  Company  already  a  going  con- 
cern and  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  magnates  negotiating  for 
control  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Cambria  companies,  we  have 
three  important  orgam'zations  in  the  field  instead  of  one.  The 
present  significance  of  this,  says  The  News,  is  that  "with  greater 
resources,  both  the  Midvale  and  the  Bethlehem  companies  will 
be  better  able  to  handle  war-contracts  extending  into  the 
millions."  But  steel  men,  it  adds,  "say  that  after  the  war  the 
American  corporations  will  be  prepared  to  contend  for  world- 
trade."  These  great  undertakings  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of 
The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore),  "that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  broad  expansion  and  that  the  ironmasters  of 
the  country  are  preparing  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity." 

Interest  in  these  deals,  as  the  press  point  out,  is  heightened 
by  the  renewed  activity  of  four  of  "Carnegie's  boys" — Mr. 
Schwab,  Mr.  Frick,  Mr.  Corey,  and  Mr.  Dinkey — and  by  the 
Stock-Exchange  performances  of  Bethlehem  Steel.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  Pennsylvania  concern  would,  according  to  The 
Iron  Age  (New  York),  "give  the  Bethlehem  interests  a 
considerably  enlarged  pig-iron  and  steel  capacity."  But  Mr. 
Schwab,  a  New  York  Tribune  writer  thinks,  "is  trying  to 
fulfil  a  more  ambitious  desire,  namely,  to  make  the  Bethlehem 
Company  the  leading  manufacturer  of  steel  and  alhed  products 
in  the  United  States." 

"The  story  of  Midvale,"  we  read  in  a  detailed  statement 
appearing  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 

"begins  more  than  a  month  back,  in  a  call  from  across  the 
water  and  a  hurry-up  summons  from  this  side  to  the  retired 
milUonaires  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  to  come  back  to  the 
forge.  The  demand  was  for  guns — big  guns — and  big  shells  to 
fill  them.  Bethlehem  and  everybody -else  was  full  up  with  orders, 
and  quick  work  in  the  most  competent  hands  was  wanted. 

"The  problem  was  to  find  a  plant  with  going  organization 
and  the  practised  men  to  put  at  the  helm." 

The  case  was  intrusted  to  W.  E.  Corey,  former  president  of 
the  Steel  Trust,  and  to  President  Monell,  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company.     "They  jumped  for  Midvale,  which  for  thirty 
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years  ha<l  boen  huilding  big  guns  and  armor-plate  for  the  United 
States  Governnienl."  It  had,  we  read,  a  complete  organiza- 
tion.  .5,oOO  emplfjyees  residing  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  and  "'great 
possibihties  of  expansion  both  in  plant  and  organization." 

But,  as  a  New  York  Evening  Post  writer  puts  it,  "hereto- 
fore the  Midvale  C'oin|)any  had  refused  to  accept  orders  for  the 
inanufaeture  of  munitions  (for  Europe],  the  story  being  that 
family  relationship  of  the  jjresident  was  responsible.  One 
(laughter  was  married  to  an  Knglishman  and  another  was 
married  in  Germany;  strict  neutrality  was  the  consequent 
result,  so  far  as  the  Midvale  Steel  was  concerned."  So  Mr. 
Corey  and  his  associates  bought  Midvale  and  Mr.  Alva  ('. 
Uinkey  left  the  presidency  of  tiie  Carnegie  Steel  C'omijany  (o 
become  its  new  president.  Then,  to  form  a  combination  of 
properties  that  would  be  independent  of  outside  interests, 
Worth  Brothers  and  the  Keniinglon  Arms  Company,  of  Delaware 
were  acquired  and  an  option  secured  on  :^(H).(KM).(MJ()  tons  of 
CuV)an  ore.  Mr.  Corey  became  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
and  Ordnance  Company,  as  the  holding  company  is  named. 
The  organizers  ha\  e  no  fear  of  the  Sherman  Law,  according  to 
H  New  York  Tinu.s  news-item,  because  the  three  companies 
■'did  not  compete  with  one  another  in  any  line.  The  old  Midvale 
Company  umtle  a  si)ecial1y  of  heavy  ordnance  and  armor-j)hite. 
the  Remington  .Vrms  Company  made  rifles,  and  the  Worlli 
Brothers  Company  is  expected  to  direct  most  of  its  faciUties 
lo  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron."  The  leaders  in  the  new  enter- 
prise, says  till'  Boston  Scivs  Bureau,  have  no  policy  of  destrue- 


tive  competition  in  xaew,  but  are  simply  "in  business  to  make 
money."  "No  second  steel  trust  is  in  the  making,"  Mr.  B.  C. 
Forbes  explains  to  possibly  alarmed  readers  of  the  New  York 
American's  financial  columns.  "Responsible  financiers  declare 
quite  frankly  that  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  to  buy  up  a 
succession  of  steel-plants  at  the  inflated  quotations  now  current." 
The  new  competition  in  steel,  according  to  the  Pittsbiu-g 
Gazetle-Times,  pul)Iished  in  oiu-  greatest  steel -ma  king  center, 
should  please  the  public,  the  trade,  and  the  great  Steel  Cor- 
poration itself.     It  says: 

"If  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  form  mean  anything 
it  is  that  all  talk  of  monopoly,  all  fear  that  one  corporation  may 
become  so  powerful  that  it  can  dominate  the  trade  despite  of 
laws  and  regardless  of  the  rivalry  of  smaller  and  independent 
units,  has  been  dissipated  by  events.  ...  It  would  seem  thai 
the  genius  of  steel,  the  money  of  steel,  and  the  designs  and  pur- 
poses of  steel  are  themselves  sohnng  the  whole  problem  of  the 
alleged  monopoly  of  steel. 

"As  for  the  Steel  Corporation,  if  imitation  really  be  the  siu- 
cerest  flattery,  its  management  and  stockholders  ought  to  be 
able  to  view  the  prospect  with  equanimity.  The  consolidation 
of  which  Mid\ale  is  the  nucleus  will  be  patterned  after  United 
States  Steel:  it  begins  by  ])rofiting  from  the  experience  of  thai 
corporation  in  installing  modern  equipment  from  the  beginning: 
it  turns  to  old  corporation  executives  for  the  corner-stones  of 
its  official  structure;  it  takes  over  the  chief  of  Steel's  principal 
underlining  company  to  direct  its  operating  forces,  and  it  may  be 
counted  upon  to  dupUcate  the  system  of  efficiencj-,  welfare, 
safety,  etc.,  which  has  distinguished  Steel's  remarkable  history. 
There  is  room  for  both  the  old  and  the  new." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Ant>  sliall  »■<•  now  hi'  I'xpcctcd  to  make  Carranz;i  .'i  loiin'.' — Philndrlphia 
Inquirer. 

The  qucslion  is  wIu'IIht  this  f;rcc!;  iietitrality  is  <-()iniiit;  or  Koing. — 
Hoxtun  Journal. 

Thk  KaisiT.  it  is  said,  weeps  for  Kn-tw-f  Or  is  lie  iiiitc1>  rr>  iiii;  for 
V;\r'\s:    -I'hiUulilphin  Sorth  Aniiriain. 

MiL-^.  CiAi.T  sjiy.s  slic  Is  a  direct  dcsci'iidaul  of  I'oc^iliontas.  Ma.vl"-  iIkii 
is  nu!ant  lo  jolly  Tammany.  —  Indianapolis  Star. 

Tilt  Russians  are  reported  as  having  won  a  victory.  It  certainly  was 
tlieirtiirii-  [»<liini(ipiilis\i  lis: 

\Vk  .s»H'i  by  tho  |)api'i>  that 
the  .srisnioKruph  at  San  Kran- 
eisco  has  n'Ki'itered  aiiothrr 
(Ire.  —Hosliin  Triinsrnpl. 

.Jt;i)iiKP  by  the  oirers  he  has 
iMade  to  niilgaria.  the  Kaiser 
might  be  wlIlinKt<>gr\e Canada 
lu  IIS  if  we  would  help  him 
III  the  Ralkails. — hKlianapnUn 
>■/«/•.  , 

Mit.  Bky.\.\  promisi's  to  lie 
active  ill  politics,  but  neviT 
iixaili  to  hold  olllee.  Nobod> 
eaii  prevent  him  from  b<'in« 
active  in  |iolilic«. — nilshiin/ 
Diapiitch. 

W'v.  recognize  Colonel  Hoosr- 
vell  '.s  seir-rest  ralnl  in  not  point  - 
ingoiit  that  with  tin-  right  man 
ill  the  White  lloiisi'  there  would 
bf  no  slides  at  Panama. — AVir 
York  Ewniny  Post. 

Incrkaheo  church  atten- 
dance and  a  general  decrease 
in  drunkenness  are  among  the 
reported  results  of  Chicago's 
tlrst  "dry"  .Sunday.  It  must 
hf  II  novelty  In  Chicago  when 
only  the  pews  are  full. — Piltit- 
hi:rg  Chronicif  Trlrgraph. 

VicTiiK  MimnK'K  says  Mr 
Koosevelt  would  run  for  l'n\sl- 
dent  If  he  wert-  c«'rtain  of  ele«s. 
lion.  .\  cnpcful  search  of  the 
country  might  discover  one  tir 
I  wo  other  patriotic  citi/eiis 
»  ho  would  maki-  the  nice  on 
tho  same  l)a«is.  -  .Xnshrilh 
.Si'iiDiirii  I.iimh)  riiwil. 


It's  wonderful  the  power  ttermany  has  over  the  minor-leaguers. — 
Chicago  Pout. 

ViLi..\  was  at  the  v\Tong  end  of  the  alphabet  for  an  A.  B.  C  adjustment- 
—  lioslon  Transcript. 

OvLY  way  the  Kai'ser  can  keep  from  going  to  the  front  is  not  to  go 
anywhere. — Xcw  York  America)!. 

Co.NsiDERi.VG  liis  direction  of  late,  the  Russian  bear  would  be  more 
deadly  if  he  were  a  mule. —  Washington  Times. 

T.   R.  KXPiAixs  that  tlie  moose  he  shot  was  about  to  bite  him.  so  the 

animal  really  died  the  more  hu- 
mane death. — Columbia  State. 

New  Orle.\n's  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  organize  a 
World's  Fair  at  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Well,  anyway.  Bulgaria's 
rea.sons  for  entering  the  war 
are  just  about  as  righteous  as 
those  of  the  ones  who  started 
i I . — Philadelphia  Inqu irer. 

The  Litekaky  Dige.st  says 
they  do  everything  in  New 
York  by  electricity.  We  have 
heard  it  was  a  great  place  for 
charging  tilings.  —  Savannah 
Press. 

Evidence  is  becoming  con- 
<-lusivethat  old  Mother  Nature 
knew  mighty  well  why  she 
didn't  pur  a  waterway  across 
the  Istlimus  of  Panama.^ — 
Boston  Transcript. 

.\  Ger.ma.v  widow  has  been 
sentenced  to  nine  months  in 
1  he  penitentiary  for  proposing 
marriage  to  a  Russian  pri.soner. 
Evidently  the  CJermans  are  do- 
ing theirutmost  to  protect  their 
prisoners. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Government  experts  at  the 
Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition 
liav-e  constructed  a  miUion- 
volt  electrical  fog-disi>elling 
machine.  What  a  fine  thing 
that  T^ill  be  when  the  high- 
tarilf  crowd  gets  to  speech- 
making  in  the  ne.xt  campaign. 
— SI.  Louis  liepuhlic. 


KVEKYTHINt.    HoiLIXC;    AT   ONCE. 

— Ireland  in  the  Coluiiibus  Dispatch. 
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Copyrigiited  by  iliu  1iil<  rjiaci"iiai  1-iiiii  servk'e,  Kew  York. 

CHECKING  A  SERVIAN  CHARGE   WITH   SHELL-FIRE. 

This  photograph,  taken  upon  the  actual  field  of  battle,  illustrates  tragically  one  feature  of  "high-explosive  warfare."     Servians  charging  across 
an  open  field  are  met  by  a  heavy  shrapnel-fire.    The  fourth  man  from  the  left  has  been  struck  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel. 


VOICES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NEUTRALS 


>4  FTER  THE  WAR  a  great  work  of  reconciliation  awaits 
/-\  the  neutrals  of  Europe.  They  offer  an  impartial 
■^  -^  forum  where  the  representatives  of  the  arts  may 
resort,  and  by  them  must  the  animosities  caused  by  the  war 
be  healed.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  they  be  present 
round  the  table  where  the  terms  of  peace  are  settled,  to  hold 
fairly  the  scales  of  justice  between  nation  and  nation.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  for  us  to  know,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
just  where  the  sympathies  of  each  of  these  nations  lie,  and  to 
this  end  we  have  asked  the  editors  of  the  Dutch  and  Seandina- 
\nan  papers  published  in  America  to  lay  their  \'iews  before  om- 
readers.  Separated  from  too  near  a  view  of  the  hostilities  by  the 
broad  Atlantic,  and  ha\'ing  in  America  a  freedom  of  expression 
made  impossible  in  the  old  lands  bj'  the  delicacy  of  the  situation, 
the  views  of  these  editors  may  better  represent  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  northern  neutrals  than  the  editorials  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  home-countries  themselves.  It  is  to  the  northern 
neutrals,  perhaps,  that  the  mission  of  the  healing  of  the  nations 
must  fall.  Spain,  so  proud  in  her  isolation,  seems  too  far  off 
to  be  of  service,  while  the  neutral  nations  of  the  Balkans  are 
even  now  so  precariously  balanced  on  a  knife's  edge  that  the 
hardiest  prophet  would  not  venture  to  predict  their  abstention 
from  the  war. 

Most  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  papers  display  an 
anxiety  lest  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  should  be  disturbed 
by  the  great  conflict,  and,  while  decided  sympathies  are  exprest 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  there  is  a  unanimous  wish  that 
neither  of  the  belligerent  groups  should  suffer  a  crushing  de- 
feat. This  is  apparently  the  only  point  in  common  possest  by 
these  editors;  on  all  other  subjects  their  sympathies  are  widely 

diverse. 

The  Swedish  papers  published  in  America  are  90  per  cent,  of 
them  pro-German,  while  the  Danish  papers  are  even  more 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  Allies.  The  Norwegian  press 
are  divided  in  sympathies,  but  a  substantial  drift  toward  the  side 
of  the  Allies  is  e\'ident.  Altho  the  press  in  Holland  itself  is 
inclined  to  lean  toward  the  Allies'  side,  the  Dutch  papers  in 
America  are  almost  entirely  pro-German  in  their  sympathies. 

Turning  toward  a  detailed  examination  of  these  views,  we 
find  among  Swedish  writers  a  marked  bias  against  Russia.  This 
seems  to  be  due  not  to  any  immediate  political  considerations, 
but  to  an  ingrained  distrust  of  the  Muscovite  and  a  fear  lest  he 


should  seek  an  ice-free  port   by  a  route   across  Sweden,  as  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  Minneapolis  Veckobiadel,  which  says: 

"  As  a  whole  the  Swedish  people  of  the  mother  country,  as  well 
as  her  sons  and  daughters  in  America,  are  more  in  sympathy 
vvith  Germany  than  with  the  Allies.  The  reasons  are  many. 
The  Swedes  belong  to  the  Germanic  race,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  Sweden,  both  in  the  world  of  business  and 
education,  have  been  intimately  strong.  The  Swedes,  unlike  the 
Americans,  are  near  enough  to  Germany  not  to  depend  upon  the 
propaganda  of  a  pro-British  press  for  their  conceptions  of  German 
militarism  and  kullnr.  It  is  not  Germany,  but  Russia,  with  her 
lust  for  expansion  and  her  long  fight  for  good  harbors  near  the 
Atlantic,  that  Sweden  has  to  fear.  An  alliance  between  powerful 
Russia,  on  the  east,  and  P]ngland,  mistress  of  the  seas,  on  the 
west,  can  only  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension  by  Sweden,  and 
under  these  circumstances  she  has  no  more  reason  to  fear  German 
militarism  than  British  blockades  or  the  Russian  steam-roller." 

SimUar  views  are  exprest  by  the  Minneapolis  Skordemannen: 

"We  sympathize  with  the  Central  Powers  because:  1.  It 
would  upset  the  equilibrium  among  nations  if  England  and 
Russia  were  permitted  to  add  any  more  to  their  already  large 
holdings.  2.  We  believe  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  contend 
that  it  would  be  safer  and  better  for  all  concerned  to  let  Germany 
acquire  greater  power  at  the  expense  of  Russia,  who  is  already 
dangerously  large.  3.  Oiu-  sympathies  are  with  the  smaller 
dog  in  the  fight,  especially  when  he  is,  as  in  this  case,  more 
valuable  than  the  larger  one." 

Tho  it  happened  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  loss  of  Finland 
still  rankles  in  the  Swedish  mind.  Thus  the  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  Svenska  Monitor  en  writes: 

"  Swedish- Americans  are  on  the  side  of  the  Teutonic  allies 
because  of  the  very  close  kinship  with  the  Germans  as  a  race; 
because  of  their  common  religious  faith  with  Protestant 
Germany,  and  because  of  their  close  commercial  relations.  To 
these  reasons  must  be  added  another  very  important  one,  namely, 
that  Germany  is  fighting  Russia,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Sweden, 
who  can  never  forget  the  loss  of  Finland  nor  overlook  Russia's 
ruthless  methods  of  crushing  out  the  national  life  and  Swedish 
culture  in  that  unhappy  land.  Russia's  continual  striving  for 
an  open  ice-free  port  on  the  west  is  a  constant  menace  to  Sweden 
and  makes  her  distrustful  of  her  more  powerful  neighbor  across 
the  Baltic.  Even  Russia's  present  very  friendly  attitude  toward 
Sweden,  as  shown  by  the  Prime  Minister's  recent  speech  in  the 
Duma,  will  not  make  the  Swedes  forget.  These  sympathies 
for  Germany  are,  however,  by  no  means  without  important 
qualifications.  For  Sweden  has  suffered  much  through  Ger- 
many's submarine  warfare,  altho  perhaps  this  is  more   than 
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THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  THE  SUICIDE  CLUB. 

— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 

BRITISH   VIEWS   OF   BULGARIA'S   POSITION. 


HOW  THE  THA.P  W.\S  B.\.ITED. 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


overbalanoed  by  England's  unwarranted  interference  with  Swed- 
ish commerce." 

The  editor  of  the  MinncapoHs  Swedish  woman's  journal,  the 
Xyn  Iilnn,  can  hardlj-  contain  herself  when  writing  on  the  subject 
of  Russia,  and  is  exceedingly  angry  that  American-made  ammuni- 
tion should  find  its  way  to  the  country  she  so  much  dislikes. 
She  says: 

"No  Scandina^-ian  can  .tsympathize  with  the  Allies,  for  they 
are  partners  of  tlie  Russians,  who  have  trampled  on  all  that  is 
dear  and  beloved  in  the  land  of  Finland,  our  never-forgotten 
brotherland,  where  we  planted  freedom  and  culture  so  many 
centuries  ago.  How  England  could  make  such  an  alliance 
pa.sses  my  understanding.  (Jermany  has  given  Europe  culture 
and  science  and  Lutheranism.  Russia  has  given  us  nothing 
except  tyranny  and  terror.  Clermany  acts;  the  .\llies  talk,  talk, 
talk,  and  cover  uj)  tlie  truth  with  censors.  We  admire  Mr. 
Bryan  for  his  stand  on  the  munition-fiuestion.  We  love  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  but  we  can  not  sympathize  with  his  policy  of  aiding 
England  and — Rus.sia." 

TIie.se  grudges  against  Russia  are  also  considered  b^'  the 
editors  of  the  Seattle  Hvcunka  Tribuuni,  the  Moline  Trihun,  and 
the  Spokane  Svenska  Nordviislern  to  account  for  the  pro-German 
sentiments  of  their  readers. 

More  doubt  is  felt  by  some  Swedish  editors,  however,  about 
the  opinions  of  their  readers,  p^or  instance,  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Stennka  Kurinn  believes  that — 

"The  sentiment  among  the  people  of  Swedish  birth  and 
Swedish  descent  in  this  country  is  as  much  divided  as  is  the 
sentiment  among  the  general  population  of  the  United  States. 
Some  sympathize  with  France  and  Eng4and,  others  with  Germany, 
and  most  of  them,  I  take  it,  are  entirely  indifferent  as  to  whid. 
side  will  win." 

The  Chicago  Sremika  Amrrikanarcn  Ileiiildinlti  tells  us  that 
the  majority  of  its  readers  were  pro-German  when  the  war  com- 
menced, but  that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusilania  and  other  similar 
occurrences  have  produced  a  marked  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
Allies.  A  somewhat  paradoxical  view  comes  from  the  Minneapo- 
lis Srcnska  Atucrikanska  Postcn,  which,  after  explaining  that 
many  Swedes  are  pro-German  from  racial  affinity  and  distrust 
of  Rus.sia,  continues: 

"With  Swe<lish-Americans  there  enters  another  point  of  view. 
which  m)t  only  tempers  their  sympathy,  but  rather  divides  it. 
Like  the  Liberals,  and  the  more  thoroughly  Swedish-Swedes  of 
the  old  country,  they  admire  the  democratic  ideas  and  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  England  and  are  oj)posed  to  the  miUtarism 
of  Germany.  This  militarism,  which  has  crept  to  a  certain 
extent  into  Sweden,  is  the  chief  cause  why  such  large  numbers  of 
Swedes  have  left  the  land  of  their  birth  to  find  their  future  in 

{Continued  on  page  979) 


WHY   BULGARIA   JOINS   GERMANY 

THE  RUSSIAN  REVERSES  and  the  failure  of  the 
AlUes  in  the  Dardanelles,  both  happening  at  Bulgaria's 
very  door,  had,  we  are  told,  an  immense  influence  upon 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  ad\'isers.  Thej-  produced  upon  their 
minds  that  certainty  of  German  ^^ctor}'  which  made  the  Bulgarian 
Government  declare  in  its  official  statement  of  reasons  for 
joining  Germany  and  Austria  that  "Bulgaria  must  fight  on  the 
victors'  side,"  and  that  "Bulgaria  would  commit  suicide  if  she 
did  not  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers."  In  England 
Bulgaria's  act  is  attributed  solely  to  her  King,  and  The  West- 
7ninsler  Gazette  saj's  that  "if  the  Bulgarian  people  were  masters 
of  their  destiny,  or  if,  even  now,  their  Parliament  could  be  sum- 
moned, they  would  revolt  against  this  act  of  treacherj'  to  the 
Slav  cause."  This  view  finds  little  support  in  Paris,  where  the 
Figaro  seems  to  have  found  a  far  more  probable  reason  for 
Bulgaria's  act,  tho  it  does  not  phrase  it  just  e.xaetly  as  Ferdinand 
himself  would  like.  This  paper  asserts  that  King  Ferdinand  is 
so  an.xious  to  retrieve  the  territory  he  lost  as  the  result  of  "his 
treacherous  attack  on  his  former  allies  in  1913"  that  he  is  blind 
to  the  larger  issues  involved.  A  study  of  the  Bulgarian  press 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  certainly  confirms  the  idea 
that  the  reconquest  of  the  lost  territory  is  the  object  in  view  and 
indicates  that  the  Bulgarian  people  stand  behind  their  King, 
whose  first  duty,  they  say,  is  to  render  null  ajid  void  the  Treaty' 
of  Bucharest  and  recover  from  Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania 
the  lands  that  Bulgaria  was  forced  to  cede  after  her  defeat  by  her 
former  aUies  in  1913.     For  example,  the  Sofia  Mir  WTites: 

"Most  of  the  difficulties  arise  from  tho  stubbornness  of  the 
Balkan  States  in  dealing  with  Bulgarian  demands.  Bulgaria 
can  not  enter  a  new  war  unless  she  has  guaranties  that  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  will  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  she  will  be 
able  to  install  herself  on  the  frontiers  which  were  granted  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  London,  the  Conference  of  Petrograd,  the  Bulgaro- 
Servian  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  1912,  and  that  the  situation  created 
after  the  war  with  the  Turks  be  restored. 

"Now  we  see  that  the  Servians,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Rouma- 
nians are  not  inclined  to  make  the  necessary  cessions  to  repair 
the  injustice  done  to  Bulgaria  at  Bucharest." 

Tlie  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Sofia  Preporetz,  is 
equally  emphatic: 

"We  urgently  ask  for  only  one  thing,  that  an  end  be  put  to 
the  situation  created  at  Bucharest,  owing  to  which  the  lower 
courses  of  all  our  rivers — Maritza.  Mesta,  and  Struma — are  in 
foreign  (Turkish  and  Greek)  hands.  At  the  Bucharest  con- 
ference one  of  the  Greek  delegates  frankly  stated  that  Bulgaria 
is  being  deprived  of  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  in  order  that  the 
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oountry  should  not  be  able  to  develop  economieally. 
happened  in  reality." 


It  has  so      rj,jjp^   MEANING  OF  THE   BALKAN   DRIVE 


Bulgaria  never  desired  war,  the  Narodni  Prava  tells  us;  the 
precipitation  of  events  is  due  to  the  Servians  and  Greeks: 

"All  efforts  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  insure  peace  in 
the  Balkans  have  been  unsuccessful  because  of  Servian  stub- 
bornness and  Greek  opposition.  Bulgaria  does  not  want  war, 
but  she  will  not  renounce  the  realization  of  her  national  ideals, 
and  consequently  is  forced  at  the  last  moment  to  fight  against 
those  former  allies  who  had  robbed  her  of  her  national  patrimony. 

"It  is  curious  that  nobody  at  Nish  realizes  that  the  time  of 
theories,  of  intrigues,  and  of  words  is  long  past.  It  is  also  curious 
that  the  Servian  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  Greek  press,  are 
menacing  Bulgaria  with  their  brave  armies.  Events  which  are 
now  unfolding  themselves  with 
such  speed  compel  Bulgaria  to 
ask  her  neighbors  not  for  phrases, 
but  for  facts  and  action." 

Cession  of  the  territory  lost 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest — and 
immediate  cession^or  else  war 
was  demanded  by  the  Sofia  Bal- 
kanska  Karola  and  by  the  Volia, 
which  said: 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  des- 
perate obstinacy  of  Greece  and 
Servia,  how  would  the  promises 
and  the  engagements  of  the 
Quadruple  Entente  be  fulfilled 
after  the  war?  Would  we  not  be 
compelled  once  more  to  bring 
back  our  soldiers  from  Tchatald ja, 
and  Macedonia,  to  Sultan  Tepe; 
and  then  who  is  in  a  position  to 
vouch  that  in  this  case  the  history 
of  1913  will  not  be  repeated?" 

The  Sofia  papers  are  all 
filled  with  the  "Bulgaria  Irri- 
denta"  idea,  and  we  find  the 
demand  for  the  lost  territories 
insistently  urged  by  the  Dnevnic, 
the  ^cho  de  Bulgarie,  the  Bal- 
kanska  Poshta,  and  the  Radical. 
The  Utro  plainly  says  that  Bul- 
garia can  not  be  blamed  if  war 
result  from  Bulgarian  demands, 
"just  as  the  proprietor  who  kills 

the  bandit  for  stealing  his  goods  and  mm-dering  his  family  would 
not  be  blamed  for  his  act." 

Indeed,  the  Sofia  Kamhana  bluntly  says  that  war  on  the 
Teutonic  side  is  the  only  way  in  which  Bulgaria  can  obtain  the 
coveted  territories  with  the  least  expenditm-e  of  treasure  and 
with  the  greatest  security  fro-ni  any  consequent  danger  to 
herself: 

"Since  the  interests  of  Bulgaria  coincide  with  the  interests 
of  the  Central  Powers,  the  enemies  of  Austria  and  Germany  are 
the  enemies  of  Bulgaria  also.  An  alliance  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  Central  Powers  would  instu-e  us  great  advantages  and 
would  realize  our  aspirations  more  than  any  other  alliance.  We 
are  too  weak  to  fight  the  Great  Powers.  But  with  the  diplomatic 
and  military  aid  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  we  can  very 
easily  and  successfully  fight  against  the  little  States  which  have 
so  criminally  robbed  us." 

This  brings  from  the  Sofia  Narod  a  warning  that  destruction 
lies  in  that  course,  and  it  says: 

"We  energetically  protest  against  any  attempt  to  draw  Bul- 
garia into  war.  We  insist  that  only  a  peaceful  understanding 
will  guarantee  the  triumph  of  the  national  policy  of  the  Balkan 
peoples,  who  have  no  interest  in  hurhng  themselves  into  the 
terrible  European  fire  which  will  surely  destroy  them.  Only 
an  understanding  will  bring  lasting  peace,  complete  order,  and 
untroubled  life  to.  the  Balkan  peoples." 
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AT   THE   WORLD-OPERA. 

The  fat  English  Don  Juan  sings  his  celebrated  "  Pounds-SterUng 
aria  to  the  Balkan  public  without  much  success. 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (BerUn). 


HAT  FAMOUS  FORMULA,  Drang  nach  Osteti~the 
pressing  toward  the  East — which,  we  are  told,  has  long 
been  the  keynote  of  Germany's  foreign  policy,  contains 
the  secret  of  the  great  thrust  through  Servia  which  Field- 
Marshal  von  Macken.sen  is  now  leading.  With  a  clear  road  to 
Constantinople,  the  way  would  be  open  to  one  of  the  vital  spots 
of  the  British  Empire — the  Suez  Canal— and  east  of  Suez  lies 
India.  Germany,  the  Berlin  organs  tell  us,  has  merely  to  hold 
her  eastern  and  western  battle-lines,  while  the  Teutonic  armies 
in  the  Balkans  strike  the  decisive  blows  which  will  make  victory 
certain  for  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies.     This  is  clearly 

summed  up  in  a  pregnant  edi- 
torial paragraph  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblall: 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
final  triumph  of  German  arms 
over  the  world.  Our  General 
Staff  knows  that  the  nearest  way 
to  strike  Germany's  chief  enemy 
is  not  to  capture  Calais,  but  to 
hold  the  Dardanelles.  Behind 
the  Dardanelles  is  Egypt,  which 
is  England's  connecting  link  with 
India.  If  England  wants  the 
war  to  end  she  can  rest  assiu*ed 
that  her  desire  will  shortly  be 
accomplished." 

This  confident  anticipation  of 
military  success  in  the  Balkans 
is  borne  out  by  the  opinions 
of  that  careful  military  critic, 
Major  Moraht,  who  figures 
that  the  Allies  will  be  unable  to 
throw  a  sufficient  force  into  Ser- 
via to  stop  the  German  advance. 
Writing  in  the  Tageblall  he  says: 

"It  would  take  at  least  three 
or  four  weeks  to  bring  ten  divi- 
sions, say  150,000  men,  to  help 
the  Servians.  Remembering  that 
it  is  only  150  miles  between  Bel- 
grade and  Pirot — that  is,  between 
the  Austro-German  and  Bul- 
garian armies — one  realizes  that 
the  enemy's  help  will  be  most 
problematical." 

On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  Bulgarian  intervention  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Balkan  campaign  are  viewed  with  not  a  little 
misgiving,  tho  a  ray  of  hope  is  seen  by  most  of  the  London  papers 
in  the  expected  eventual  participation  of  both  Greece  and 
Roumania  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  So  far,  however,  neither 
of  these  countries  seems  disposed  to  act.  The  semiofficial 
Bucharest  Independence  Rournaine,  reporting  a  meeting  of  the 
Roumanian  Cabinet,  says: 

"The  Ministers  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  new 
facts  were  not  of  a  nature  to  modify  in  any  way  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  Roumania  had  followed  hitherto.  Consequently, 
oiu"  troops  will  still  remain  concentrated  along  our  frontiers. 
The  question  of  a  state  of  siege  mentioned  by  certain  newspapers 
was  not  even  discust  by  the  Cabinet." 

Meanwhile  the  London  Times  thinks  that  Greece  will  prove  a 
big  factor  and  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  secure  her 
adhesion  to  the  Allied  cause.  It  hints  that  strong  measures  might 
be  applied: 

"The  attitude  of  Greece  has  become  the  important  factor  in 
the  whole  European  conflict.  We,  who  staked  all  upon  the  issue 
have  the  right  to  know  upon  which  side  this  factor  is  to  be  cast. 
The  answer  made  by  Premier  Zaimis  to  Servia's  summons  for 
help  promised  by  treaty  must  be  read  with  disappointment  and 
shame  by  all  who  respect  obligations  and  national  good  faith.  .  .  . 
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THE  NEW  TRAXSCOXTIXEXTAL   RAILROAD. 
Tlio  Canadian  Xortht-m  Railway,  running  from  the  port  of  Quebec  to  the  Pacific  port  of  Vancouver,  taps  splendid  timber  and  mineral  regions 
and  the  rich  wheat-growing  districts  of  the  Xorthwest.      A   branch  line  runs  north  to  Hudson  Bay,  to  transport  wheat  for  direct  .shipment  to 
Kurope  during  the  season  when  the  Bay  Ls  ice-free,  thus  sa\ing  the  costly  journey  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


"The  dominant  Mediterranean  Powers  can  apply  strong 
ineentives  to  the  flourishing  maritime  and  fommercial  state  in 
favor  of  fomplianee  with  friendly  representations.  That  those 
representations  ^v^lI  be  firm,  as  well  as  friendh-,  we  have  no 
doubt.  The  situation  does  not  admit  of  half-measures,  uneer- 
tainty,  or  delay.  Thf'  fate  of  Greece  and  Hellenism  all  o\er  the 
Near  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  people  as  well  as  of  the 
Greek  Government.  They  must  decide  it  now,  and  must  remem- 
ber that  the  decision  wll  be  irrevocable," 


TURKISH   GLEE   AT  RUSSIA'S   RETREAT 

RUSSIA  CHECKED,  but  not  baffled,  with  her  armies 
intact,  opposing  a  firm  resistance  to  the  German  attack, 
is  the  picture  given  us  in  the  Allied  press.  On  the  other 
side,  Russia  is  represented  as  hopelessly  crusht  and  out  of  the 
running  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  This  has  resulted  in  Bulgaria's 
swing  to  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  influenced,  in  all  prob- 
ability, by  the  pseans  of  triumph  appearing  in  the  press  of  the 
Teutonic  allies.  As  an  e^cample  of  such  rejoicing  over  the 
downfall  of  Russia  we  quote  from  the  Constantinople  Taninc, 
which  says: 

"Ru.ssia  is  defeated.  This  we  see  clearly  everywhere  and  in 
all  respects.  It  is  not  a  retreat.  It  is  a  rout.  The  distressing 
plight  of  the  Russian  Army  as  their  fortresses  fall  one  after  an- 
other is  like  an  orchard  whose  overripe  fruit  covers  the  ground. 
The  fear  of  the  i)ursuing  Germans  drives  them  iii  headlong 
flight,  in  universal  panic,  into  the  interior  of  Ru.ssia.  Cities  and 
towns  are  deserte<l.  Terror  and  anxiety  reign  in  Petrograd.  in 
Moscow,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  evidence  of 
utter  defeat  is  overwhelming.  Russia  has  lost  all  her  lines  of 
defense.  She  has  surrendered  to  invading  (Jermany  her  most 
valuable  lands,  the  most  imiKwtant  parts  of  her  territorj-.  At 
the  same  time  the  clash  betw«'en  the  parties  in  the  Dunui  iind 
the  fate  of  the  Duma  itself  are  coincident  with  the  financial  crisis 
whi<'h  is  becoming  more  acute  from  day  to  day 

"The  fail  of  the  Grand  Duke  is  more  serious  to  Russia  than 
that  of  Warsjuv  or  of  the  scores  of  fortres.ses  which  have  followed. 
Second  only  t«  the  Czar,  head  of  the  Army,  this  leader  of  firm- 
nes.s,  p«Tsistence.  zeal,  is  suddenly  dismi.ssed.  His  influence 
was  so  great,  and  tlie  nee<l  of  that  intluence  in  the  Army  was  ,s() 
imperative,  that  no  one  dreanu'd  of  the  |>ossibility  of  his  removal. 
Tile  results  of  this  dismissal  are  frauglit  with  a  significance  .so 
tremendous  that  the  Czar's  hands  must  have  trembled  when  he 
signed  tlie  decH'e,  His  dismissal  touches  not  only  Russia's 
internal  policy,  but  her  external  relations  also.  What  Poincan- 
or  Deieas.s6  is  to  France,  such  was  the  Grand  Duke  to  Russia. 
He  is  s«'nt  to  th«'  Caucasus!     We  weh'ome  him  there! 

"Wliat«'\«T  el.se  may  be  sai<l.  the  removal  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  from  the  hi'a<i  of  the  Army  is  another  and  stuix>ndous 
evidence  of  Russia's  overwhelming  defeat. 

"Who  is  to  take  the  Grand  Duke's  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Army'.'  Tii«'  Czar  himself.  He  is  to  be  the  leader  of  his  defeated 
Army.  The  Czar!  Inexperienced  in  military  affairs,  timid. 
lacking  firmness,  irresolut-e!  .  .  .  In  our  opinion.  afTairs  in  Hii>h,i 
ar«'  to-tlay  assuming  most  abnormal  shapes,  and  the  result  will 
l>e  most  disastrous." 


A   NEW   TRANSCONTINENTAL   RAILROAD 

FROM  SEA  TO  SEA  another  great  steel  highway  through 
the  heart  of  northern  Canada  now  links  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  What  to-day  is  the  transcontinental 
line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  was  twentj'  j'ears  ago 
the  mere  dream  of  a  country  school-teacher  and  his  lumberman 
friend,  and  the  realization  of  that  dream  has  been  one  of  the 
romances  of  modem  business — a  romance  that  has  brought 
to  the  two  participants  adventure,  honors,  and  wealth.  William 
Mackenzie,  the  school-teacher,  and  Donald  Mann,  the  lumber- 
man, got  together  in  1896  and  built  a  railroad;  it  began  at 
Gladstone,  in  ^Manitoba,  and  ran  out  into  the  prairie  to  nowhere 
in  particular.  Men  laughed,  but  it  paid;  and  since  then,  the 
Montreal  Herald  tells  us,  the  progress  of  the  two  men  has  been 
rapid  and  continuous: 

"The  next  year  the  Winnipeg  -  Lake  Superior  line  was  com- 
menced, and  from  that  time  construction  has  been  uninterrupted. 
Ciradually  the  company  built  a  great  network  all  over  the 
prairie  country  and,  by  1901,  these  prairie  lines  were  not  only 
connected  with  Port  Arthur,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
but  the  company  had  built  there  a  milHon-and-a-half-bushel 
elevator.  This  has  since  been  increased  to  ten  millions'  capacity. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  company  also  had  lines  in  eastern 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

"The  wonderful  work  which  William  ^Mackenzie  and  Donald 
Mann  had  done  in  opening  up  new  land  in  Canada  was  recog- 
nized a  few  years  ago  by  the  King,  who  conferred  the  honor  of 
knighthood  on  the  two  great  railway-builders. 

"But  what  they  had  done  up  to  that  time  wa.s  only  a  preliminary 
to  the  great  dream  they  were  stri\nng  to  realize.  They  aimed 
to  make  the  system  nothing  less  than  a  transcontinental  one. 
To  that  end  they  set  about  the  work  of  building  a  line  through 
the  country  north  of  Lake  Superior,  to  connect  the  eastern  and 
western  systems,  and  from  Edmonton  through  the  Rockies  to 
Vancomer. 

"How  they  accomplished  tliis  is  a  romance  in  itself.  They 
encountered  enormous  difficulties,  not  only  in  const ruction-worl: 
but  in  financing.  But  they  held  on  with  grim  tenacity,  and  on 
•lanuary  2;i  last  they  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  driving  the  last 
spike  in  the  transcontinental  line  between  Quebec  and  Van- 
couver. This  took  place  at  Ba.sque,  B.  C.  182  miles  east  of 
Port  Mann.  And  now  that  the  line  has  been  tuned  up  for  fast 
traffic  the  transcontinental  service  is  being  inaugurated." 

This  new  route.  The  Herald  says,  will  open  up  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  Canada  and  will  bring  ^\^thin 
reach  of  the  tourist  some  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  in 
Northern  America: 

"H.  is  said  that  from  one  end  of  the  route  to  the  other  the. 
company  runs  tlu-ough  fine  and  protluctive  country.  It  taps 
the  great  day-belt  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  runs  through  a  fine 
timber  and  mineral  country.  On  the  prairies  the  wheat- 
producing  areas  are  second  to  none.  The  company's  grade 
through  the  Rockies  is  .so  ea.sy  that  only  one  engine  is  required 
to  liaul  theaverage  train,  while  the  scenery  through  the  mountains, 
from  the  great  Mount  Rob.son.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass,  all  down  across  British  Columbia  to  the  Eraser  River 
Canon,  is  declared  to  be  equal  to  anything  on  the  continent." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


ELECTRIC  WIRE    VS.   BARBED   WIRE. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  French  trench  defended  by  great  loops  of  wire  charged  with  an  electric  current.  Beyond,  a  few  rods  distant,  is  a 
German  trench  behind  its  barbed-wire  barrier.  There  are  many  miles  of  parallel  wire-fortiflcations  thus  facing  each  other  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Russia.    The  lines  are  so  close  that  soldiers  of  each  side  have  stolen  the  enemy's  wire  by  night  to  repair  or  strengthen  their  own  fortifications. 


WIRE-FORTIFICATIONS 


BARBED  WIRE  was  invented  by  an  American  army 
officer,  Colonel  Elbridge,  who  is  said  to  have  used  his 
wife's  hairpins  for  barbs  in  his  early  experimental  work. 
The  first  use  of  this  material  in  military  operations  was  by  the 
Boers;  then  the  Russians  and  Japanese  both  employed  it  in 
Manchuria.  Thousands  of  miles  of  it  are  now  in  service  along 
the  trenches  in  Europe.  The  old  Avay  of  getting  through  a  wire- 
entanglement  was  to  send  out 
detachments  of  cutters,  who 
usually  went  to  sure  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters,  but  who  had 
time,  during  the  few  minutes 
of  life  remaining  to  them,  to 
make  a  little  progress  in  the 
work.  The  task  is  now  done 
more  expeditiously  and  with- 
out loss  of  life  by  high  explo- 
sives. In  La  Nature  (Paris, 
September  11),  Jacques  Boyer 
tells  of  a  way  that  has  been 
discovered  to  "beat"  this 
method  of  getting  through  wire- 
defenses.     He  says: 

"The  destruction  of  barbed- 
wire  obstacles  is  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  trench- 
attack.  This  is  the  business 
of  the  artillery,  and  especially 
of  the  trench-bombs,  the  Du- 
mezil  and  other  shells,  which 
small  howitzers  send  to  1,200 
or  1,500  feet  and  which  contain 
about  60  pounds  of  explosive. 

"In  the  case  of  wire  obsta- 
cles, there  is  no  use  in  having 
shells  with  thick  walls,  for  it  is 
the  wind  of  the  explosive  that 
does  the  business,  and  not  the 
flying  fragments. 


Copyrighted  hy  the  Inteinatinnal  Press  Exchange. 

WHAT  A  SHELL  DOES  TO  A  BARBED-WIRE   BARRIER 
A  photograph  taken  at  the  moment  of  explosion. 


"A  Dumezil  shell  mil  clean  up  a  network  of  wire  over  an  area 
of  about  100  feet  across,  making  a  breach  through  which  the 
attacking  force  can  pass. 

"To  make  difficult  this  destruction  of  the  defenses  in  front  of 
the  trenches,  the  defenders  have  been  using  quite  generally, 
during  the  last  few  months,  Brun  networks,  with  elements  like 
that  shown  in  the  picture  above. 

"Imagine  two  coils  of  very  great  diameter,  sometimes  four 

or  five  feet,  of  K-inch  wire, 
wound  in  opposite  directions 
and  entangled  with  each  other. 
There  will  evidently  be  many 
points  where  the  windings  of 
one  spiral  cross  those  of  the 
other.  At  these  points  a  liga- 
ture is  made,  and  the  network 
is  thus  formed. 

"The  first  tiu-n  is  fastened 
in  front  of  the  trench  by  a 
stake,  which  our  veterans  have 
nicknamed  'the  frog,'  and  by 
grasping  the  opposite  end  of 
the  spiral  it  is  stretched  out 
parallel  to  the  trench,  and 
fastened  at  various  points  by 
other  'frogs.' 

"The  maneuver  is  similar  to 
that  executed  in  puUing  out  a 
weak  spiral  spring.  Two  or 
three  of  these  compound  spirals 
are  placed  before  a  trench,  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  a  de- 
fense of  the  first  order  can  thus 
be  erected.  The  action  of  ar- 
tillery and  explosives  is  quite 
different  on  these  Brun  spirals 
from  what  it  is  on  the  ordinary 
barbed-\vire  entanglements. 

"The  more  the  enemy  bom- 
bards these  spirals  the  more 
the  different  coils  become  en- 
tangled, forming  an  inextric- 
able jungle  on  which  hostile 
attacks  are  vain. 

"Barbed  wire  costs  about 
half  a  cent  a  foot,  and  if  we 
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consider  the  enormous  number  of  networks  extended  along  all 
►he  fronts  of  the  Allied  or  Austro-German  armies,  we  may  see 
that  this  smallest  accessorj'  of  defense  still  costs  the  belligerents 
much  monej'." 

A   STUDY   OF  PAIN 

WITHOUT  PAIN,  says  Max  Nordau,  our  lives  would 
not  endure;  for  we  should  be  unable  to  recognize 
danger  -  sj^mptoms  and  to  guard  against  them. 
Pain,  says  another  writer,  is  not  itself  abnormal,  but  is  Na- 
ture's protest    against  the  abnormal.     It    is    not    the  sufferer 
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from  i)ain  who  is  in  evil  ease,  so  much  as  he  who  has  lost  his 
ability  to  feel  it.  Insensibility  of  this  kind  is  often  a  grave 
.symptom.  Dr.  J.  H.  Dempster,  of  Detroit,  in  a  paper  on  "Pain 
and  Its  Significance,"  in  The  Mcdicnl  Record  (New  York,  Sep- 
lemljcr  4),  gives  us  these  citations,  and  also  quotes  a  recent 
experimenter,  Mr.  \V.  W.  Norman,  as  asserting  that  the  ph(>- 
nomena  of  pain  are  evidence  of  high  nervous  organization,  as 
fhey  do  not  appear  until  we  ascend  rather  high  in  the  .scale  of 
vertebrates.  Many  movements  in  the  lower  animals,  supposed 
to  indicate  pain,  as  the  writhing  of  a  mutilate«l  worm,  are  in 
fuel,  according  to  Norman,  mere  mechanical  responses  to 
stimuli.     Dr.  Dempster  goes  on: 

"The  pain-sen.se,  like  the  special  .senses,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
mental  and  racial  development.  The  self-mutilations  of 
primitive  pcojjles  are  not  so  nuich  a  matter  of  bravery  as  of  the 
presj'nce  of  a  rudimentary  pain-sense.  The  hor.se  with  a  broken 
leg  will  proceed  to  graze  in  the  pastun>  with  little  apparent  dis- 
comfort. V«'terinary  surgeons  perform  operations  ui)on  animals 
with  little  thought  of  a(lminist«>ring  anesthetics.  Kven  in  civi- 
lized man  the  pain-.sense  requires  to  be  developed;  it  is  not  born 
with  him.  The  operation  of  circumcision  is  frequently  done  on 
newly  born  male  infants,  who  exhiliit  little  evidence  of  pain. 
The  'faries  pathelica'  [i)athetic  expression)  of  the  dog,  horse,  and 
some  other  animals,  and  the  tendency  to  interpret  pain  in  terms 
of  our  own  .sensation,  are  responsible  for  those  seIf-<'onstitute(l 
sponsors  of  the  lower  animals — the  antivivi.sectionists  whose 
I'Xce.ssive  zeal  for  the  dumb  animal  makes  them  quite  forget  the 
welfare  of  the  human  offspring. 

"When  a  hard  object  is  applied  to  the  skin  with  greater 
pressure  than  is  necessary  to  evoke  the  sense  of  touch,  the  sen- 
sation beconu's  one  of  pain,  and  its  severity  is  in  proportion  to  tiie 
degree  of  pressure  exerted.  The  sense  of  pain  has  been  described 
as  overmaximal  stimulation  of  any  form  of  sensory  nerve.  Ac- 
cording to  Howell.  For  continuous  pain  at  least,  the  evidence  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  view  tliat  there  exi.sts  a  special  set 
of  fibers  which  hav(>  a  specific  energy  for  pain.  It  would  api)ear 
that  the  pain-sense  has  a  punctiform  distribution  in  the  skin.' 
When  a  pin  or  uoodlu  is  presl  against  the  skin,  the  paiu  increases 


until  just  before  the  moment  of  penetration.  An  intestine  may 
be  cut  or  sewed  -withDUt  causing  any  sensation,  while  strong 
contraction  of  the  intestinal  muscles  will  evoke  intense  griping 
pain.  Deep  injection  of  fluids  into  the  voluntary  muscles  occa- 
sions but  little  discomfort,  while  cramping  of  such  muscles  gives 
rise  to  disagreeable  sensations  of  great  severity.  The  feeling 
of  muscle-fatigue  is  on  the  borderland  of  painful  sensation.  The 
quahty  of  pain  A\-ill  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of  sense- 
organ  which  is  stimulated;  for  instance,  pain  described  as 
'burning'  means  the  stimulation  of  the  pain-sense  as  well  as 
stimulation  of  the  nerve-endings  of  the  so-called  'warm  spots'; 
a  'throbbing'  pain  is  due  to  local  congestion  with  lymph,  the 
throbbing  being  due  to  arterial  pulsation,  causing  painful 
stimulation,  the  cadence  of  which  is  timed  with  the  pulse, 
^lanj-  inflammatorj-  pains  are  of  this  nature,  and  particularly 
if  the  site  of  inflammation  be  in  the  digital  extremities.  In 
addition  to  temperature  and  tactile  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  there  are  spots  from  which  pain  may  be  elicited.  In  some 
I)arts  of  the  body  tactile  and  temperature-sense  is  entirely  absent, 
wliile  pain  is  easily  evoked.  The  cornea  is  a  good  example  of 
this,  as  those  know  who  have  ever  experienced  the  sensation 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  Under  some  conditions,  pain- 
sense  may  be  wanting  while  tactile  sense  is  normal." 

We  see,  smell,  taste,  and  hear  by  means  of  the  mind,  the 
sensation  being  referred  to  the  respective  organs  of  sense. 
Likewise,  Dr.  Dempster  notes,  pain  is  a  matter  of  cerebration. 
Pain  is  much  more  severe  if  the  attention  be  directed  to  it.  An 
unexpected  wound  cau.ses  comparatively  little  pain  when  received, 
while  the  anticipated  prick  of  the  finger,  necessary  to  obtain 
blood  for  examination,  may  cause  real  agony.  Pain  is  evidently 
increased  by  the  imagination,  and  the  wTiter  believes  that  this 
accounts  for  its  greater  severity  at  night  than  during  the  day. 
To  quote  further: 

"Kant,  the  philosopher,  a  sufferer  from  gout,  is  said  to  have 
mitigated  his  troubles  by  exercising  more  than  ordinary  self- 
control.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  some  Christian  Scientists,  under  the 
spell  of  religious  zeal,  are  able  to  efface  their  sensations.  The 
ancient  stoic  held  that  pain,  tho  evil,  could  be  triumphed  over 
by  a  mind  properly  disciplined. 

"Sensitiveness  to  pain  varies  with  individuals;  a  strong- 
willed  person  may  suffer  intensely  without  wincing,  while  the 
prick  of  a  pin  will  greatly  affect  another.  Some  react  to  pain- 
stimulus  much  more  readily  than  others.  As  a  general  thing, 
those  of  thin  build  and  neurotic  temjjerament  suffer  more  than 
tlie  more  robust.  Carlyle  once  said,  'With  stupidity  and  a  sound 
digestion  man  nuiy  confront  much,'  but  Carlyle  him.self  belonged 
to  the  neurotic  type  and  doubtless  envied  the  so-called  phleg- 
matic with  the  sound  digestion.  Cabot  .states  that  those  patients 
who  describe  all  their  troubles  as  'terrible,'  'awful,'  'fearful,' 
and  the  like,  are  apt  to  have  lively  knee-jerks,  and  that  those 
more  moderate  in  their  expressions  have  usually  less  active 
reflexes,  which  would  point  to  a  parallelism  between  reflex 
.s<-nsibility  and  sensitiveness  to  pain.  To  establish  the  fact 
of  pain,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  facial  expression 
and  bodily  movements.  Emaciation  or  muscular  weakness  is 
apt  to  result  from  long-continued  suffering.  The  account  of  an 
onlooker  who,  unobserved,  watches  the  patient  is  also  of  value. 
Cabot  maintains  that  severe  pain  almost  always  causes  a  notable 
rise  in  blood-pressure,  and  if  w^e  find  nothing  of  the  kind  we  may 
rightly  conclude  that  if  i)ain  is  present  it  is  i)robably  not  intense. 
The  relation  between  the  intensity  of  pain  and  blood-pressure 
elevation  is  also  corroborated  by  Curshman,  who,  in  his  experi- 
ments, found  that  in  !)()  i)er  cent,  of  jK'ople  examined  with  nor- 
mal sensibility  the  blood-pressure  arose  from  eight  to  ten  mm. 
of  mercury  under  stinuilation  with  a  faradic  current  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh;  in  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  it  rose 
to  fifteen  mm.  During  gastric  and  intestinal  crises  of  tabes 
and  lead  colic  a  pressure  of  170  to  210  is  common,  quickly  sub- 
siding to  120  when  the  attack  is  over.  During  labor-paiiis  the 
blood-pressure  becomes  higher,  varying  du-ectly  with  the  pain." 

After  some  technical  discussion  of  the  use  of  pain  by  physicians 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  Dr.  Dempster  closes  with  a  reference 
to  the  important  discovery  by  an  American  surgeon.  Dr.  Crile, 
that  it  is  possible  to  guard  against  the  evil  effects  of  shock, 
against  which  pain  warns  us,  but  which  can  not  be  avoided, 
simply  by  getting  rid  of  the  pain.  To  render  a  patient  merely 
msensible  to  pain,  as  a  preparation  for  sm-gical  treatment,  is  like 
killing  tho  messenger  of  evil,  as  Oriental  despots  used  to  do, 
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leaving  the  enemy  still  on  his  victorious  way.  Dr.  Crile  manages 
to  defeat  the  enemy — shock — as  well  as  killing  the  messenger — 
pain  —  by  anesthetizing  the  trunk-nerves  that  transmit  the 
shock  of  phj^sical  injury  to  the  great  nerve-centers. 


LEARNING   TO   FLY 

How  AVIATORS  ARE  TRAINED  at  a  school  recently 
established  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  told  by  H.  A.  Somerville, 
one  of  several  Canadians  taking  courses  of  instruction, 
in  an  artjcle  contributed  to  The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York, 
September  27).  Mr.  Somerville  recommends  a  course  at 
Ithaca  as  a  "delightful  method 
of  spending  a  holiday,"  even  if 
one  is  not  preparing  to  ent'er  the 
flying  corps  of  either  Army  or 
Navy.  Ithaca  is  a  beautiful 
city,  the  seat  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. The  school  is  an  ad- 
junct to  a  factory  where  the 
manufacture  of  military  flying- 
machines  for  foreign  service  is  in 
progress.  Rainy  days  can  be 
put  in  to  advantage  in  the  stud}' 
of  structural  methods  at  the  fac- 
tory. The  school  is  not  now 
overcrowded  (altho  it  may  be- 
come so  soon,  for  ]Mr.  Somer- 
ville's  eloquence  is  really  persua- 
sive) and  every  student  receives 
personal  attention.  To  cap  the 
climax,  "the  living  expenses  are 
extremely  reasonable."  Says 
Mr.  Somer\'iUe: 

"'Get  on  yoxu-  duster  and  we 
shall  see  what  we  can  do.'  This 
is  in  all  probability  the  manner 
in  which  you  will  receive  your 
invitation  to  mount  an  aero- 
plane and  start  for  the  first 
time  your    exploration   of    that 

element  which  for  so  many  centuries  remained  a  sealed  book 
to  man. 

"Your  brother  students  are  lounging  about  and  the  words  of 
the  instructor  galvanize  them  into  action.  The  machine  is 
turned  around  preparatory  for  a  flight.  One  student  mounts 
the  machine  and  examines  the  level  of  the  gasoline  in  the  tank, 
and,  if  necessary,  replenishes  it.  Another  takes  up  his  position 
at  the  propeller,  ready  to  crank  the  motor,  while  a  third  submits 
the  pontoon  to  an  examination  in  order  that  no  small  cracks  or 
fractures  may  go  unrevealed.  By  this  time  another  student 
perhaps  has  helped  you  to  button  your  'duster.'  It  might  be 
explained  that  'duster,'  in  the  vernacular  of  the  flying-camp, 
means  a  short  quilted  jacket  intended  to  fulfil  the  function  of 
a  life-preserver  in  case  you  and  yom-  instructor  fall  into  the  lake. 

"By  this  time  you  have  conquered  any  fear  which  may  have 
suddenly  arisen  in  you,  and  you  take  your  seat  beside  the  in- 
structor. About  this  time  one  of  your  comrades  may  slip  up 
beside  you  and  tie  a  string  around  your  knees.  When  you  ask 
what  the  meaning  of  this  proceeding  is  you  are  informed  that 
it  is  to  keep  your  knees  from  knocking  together,  and  then  there 
is  general  laughter.  The  instructor  takes  a  last  look  at  the  motor 
and  informs  you  that  your  first  duty  will  be  to  retard  the  motor, 
as  he  will  shortly  be  busy  with  the  throttle.  The  student  whose 
duty  it  is  to  crank  the  propeller  shouts  'Safe,'  the  instructor 
replies  'Safe,'  and  then  the  propeller  is  given  a  few  preliminary 
spins,  and  everything  is  now  in  readiness  to  make  the  start.  The 
man  at  the  propeller  shouts,  'Put  her  on,'  and  with  a  sharp, 
swift,  downward  pull  on  the  propeller  the  motor  is  started.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a^'iation-motors  are  relatively  higher- 
powered  than  automobile  motors  and  are  unmuffied. 

"The  din  that  an  80  horse-power  motor  can  make  situated 
immediately  behind  yoiu-  head  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  "  This  does  not  in  any  degree  contribute  to  your  com- 
posure.    When  yom  instructor  is  satisfied  that  the  motor  is 


turning  over  strongly,  he  waves  his  hand  and  the  machine  im- 
mediately commences  to  slip  down  the  quay  toward  the  water. 
When  it  reaches  the  water  the  motor  is  throttled  down  until  the 
lake  proper  is  reached  through  a  somewhat  narrow  channel." 

Then  comes  the  leap  into  space  that  starts  the  knees  hammer- 
ing together,  or,  if  the  man  has  the  right  "stuff"  in  him,  makes 
him  forget  knees  and  everything  else  in  a  glorious  thrill  of 
Idnship  Avith  the  bu-ds,  clouds,  winds,  and  all  flying  things. 
Here  is  how  it  goes: 

"Notch  by  notch  the  motor  is  let  out,  and  by  this  time  you  find 
yourself  racing  over  the  surface  of  the  water  at  express-train 
speed.     Small  patches  of  weeds  are  seen  in  the  distance  and  no 
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sooner,  it  seems,  are  they  sighted  than  you  shoot  across  them. 
By  this  time  the  first  shock  has  disappeared  and  you  begin  to 
observe  the  movements  of  your  instructor.  I^'irst,  by  means 
of  the  foot -bar  you  will  see  him  take  up  a  straight  course  and 
then  he  will  correct  the  attitude  of  the  machine  transversely, 
this  being  accomplished  by  means  of  the  ailerons  of  the  auxiliary 
movable  fins  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  main  planes. 

"When  this  has  been  done  the  vital  movement  will  take  place. 
When  you  see  him  begin  to  move  his  elevator  you  wiU  know  that 
you  are  about  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  glide  into  the 
air.  If  the  machine  is  flying  strongly  he  wU  'baby'  her  into  the 
air.  The  dream  of  your  life  is  about  to  become  a  reality.  By 
this  time  the  exhilaration  incidental  to  your  mad  rush  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  has  invaded  your  whole  system;  your  blood 
flows  fast.  Perhaps  you  will  tiu-n  your  eyes  upward,  and  when 
you  again  glance  downward  you  will  see  the  water  Ijing  many 
feet  below^  you.  You  have  committed  yourself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  another  element.  You  are  struck  with  amazement. 
There  are  no  jumping  about,  no  wild  buffetings  by  the  air-ciurents, 
about  which  you  have  read  so  much.  The  machine  mounts 
with  the  steadiness  of  an  ocean-liner  coming  into  her  pier.  The 
next  time  you  look  dowTi,  the  water  seems  a  long  way  off.  It, 
however,  inspires  no  fear.  The  hiUs  which  bordered  the  lake 
and  appeared  so  high  have  shrunk  into  nothingness;  you  are 
above  all  thing  terrestrial,  cavorting  with  the  birds." 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Somerville  goes  on  to  say,  you  may  have 
traveled  many  miles  from  yoiu-  quay,  and  suddenly  you  feel 
the  machine  taking  on  an  alarming  lop  on  one  side.  Your 
instructor  smiles,  and  then  you  observe  that  he  is  turning  and  is 
banking  the  machine.  This  lopping  is  necessary  to  preserve 
an  equal  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  planes.  During  the  home- 
ward jomney  the  instructor  takes  more  altitude,  and  you  begin 
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to  wonder  how  he  will  get  his  great  machine  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

"While  this  thought  is  passing  through  your  mind  you  feel 
yourself,  together  with  the  machine,  suddenly  tlirown  forward, 
and  for  the  first  time  you  are  undergoing  the  sensations  of  an 
aerial  dive.  The  water  which  formerly  looked  so  far  away  is 
coming  at  you  at  a  terrific  si)eed,  and  you  l)egin  to  wonder  if 
your  instructor  has  lost  control,  and  you  look  at  him  again  and  lie 
smiles  again  at  you  and  you  feel  that  all  is  going  right.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  dive  is  generally  taken  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  and  that  moment  when  you  inuigine 
that  no  human  power  can  save  you  from  being  taken  from  a 
tangled  mass  of  wreckage  beneath  the  great  machine,  she  levels 
out  and  you  strike  the  water  as  tenderly  as  a  bird  lighting  on 
its  nest 

"Tlie  second  time  you  go  out  your  instructor  begins  to  teach 
you  the  methods  of  controlling  the  machine.  .lust  here  it  might 
not  be  out  of  i)lac(>  to  say  a  word  al)out  these  instructors.  Flying 
has  bred  a  new  man.  As  a  rule,  they  are  big-hearted  men  wiio 
are  poss«>st  >\nth  a  single  idea,  and  that  idea  is  to  provide  every 
safeguard  for  their  students.  When  students  make  their  first 
flight  alone  it  is  rare  ind(>ed  that  they  suffer  mentally  half  as 
much  as  their  instructors.  The  interest  that  they  display  in 
their  students  is  deep-seated  and  genuine.  When  they  give  the 
first  directions  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  ina<'hine 
they  waste  no  time  or  words  on  a  i)edantic  e.\j)lanation  of  the 
jierodynamics  of  flight.  Their  instructions  are  terse  and  to 
the  point." 

Tli(>  chief  instructor  at  the  school,  Mr.  Somerville  tells  us, 
is  an  aviator  of  long  experience,  and  no  inlluence  in  the  world 
would  cause  him  to  take  a  pupil  out  or  allow  a  pupil  out  alone 
for  the  first  time  if  he  did  not  feel  that  conditions  were  exactly 
right.  .\  man  of  few  words,  he  has  learned  by  exjH'rience  the 
dangers  incidt-ntal  to  flNnng,  and  never  leaves  anything  undone 
to  preserve  the  safety  of  his  students.     To  quote  further: 

"On  the  second  trip  he  points  to  the  rudder  and  says  simpl>  : 
'That  is  to  sl(>er  the  macliine;  now  try  and  get  tliat  into  your 
nut';  'this  thing,'  i)()inting  to  the  elevator-l)ar.  "is  what  makes 
tiie  nia<'hine  go  up  and  down";  and  this,  indicating  the  wheel, 
'warps  the  planes  to  keep  you  from  tipping  over,  now  I  want 
you  to  get  this  dope  and  get  it  good.'  If  you  mak<'  any  'l)one- 
head  plays'  when  you  are  out  with  him  he  does  not  forget  to  tell 
you  when  you  n'a<'h  the  land.  He  rarely  pays  people  com- 
pliments in  their  presence,  saving  such  remarks  for  the  time 
when  one  is  absent. 

"(lenerally  you  learn  that  certain  reactions  result  from  any 
movement  of  the  controls.  At  first  you  are  somewhat  be\s-ildered 
by  the  comple.vity  of  the  controlling  gear,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly these  motions  become  instinctive,  and  when  they  do 
you  are  rapidly  nearing  the  time  when  you  will  be  permitted  to 
fiy  alone.  There  is  one  thing  which  a  flying-man  is  taught  to 
fear  above  all  others,  and  that  is  'stalling."  This  condition  of 
alTairs  results  from  climbing  at  too  great  an  angle.  To  «'xtri- 
cate  one's  s«'lf  from  a  '  stall,'  it  is  necessary  to  '  nose '  your  ma<hine, 
which  about  sums  up  the  total  of  the  methods  to  \>e  pra<^'ti.sed 
in  the  air  when  you  get  into  trouble.  The  all-imj)ortant  thing  in 
Hying  is  speed,  because  when  \<)U  have  sjM'cd  it  is  possible  to 
, correct  the  attitude  of  your  machine." 

i 


THE   WORLD'S   TALLEST   DAM 

HURLING  530,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  across  a 
canon  to  make  a  basin  of  ten  billion  cubic  feet  of  water 
is  no  pigmy  task.  Even  more  remarkable,  however,  is 
the  efficiency  ^Wth  which  a  work  of  this  magnitude — the  famous 
ArrowTock  Dam — has  recently  been  completed  in  Idaho  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service.  As  part  of  a  $12,000,000 
irrigation-project,  this  highest  dam  in  the  world  would,  it  was 
estimated,  take  six  years  to  build  and  cost  S7,o00,000.  But 
The  Suii.scf  Magazine  (San  Francisco,  October)  reminds  us  that 
on  the  4th  of  last  month,  only  a  little  over  four  years  since  the 
project  was  begun,  "the  slaughtering  of  the  fatted  calf"  and  an 
old-style  barbecue  in  Boise  marked  the  celebration  of  its 
comj)leti(m.  ]More  than  that,  the  cost  has  been  trimmed  down 
during  construction  to  the  tune  of  S'2,o00,000.  For  these  two 
great  achievements  the  credit  goes  to  F.  E.  Weymouth,  the 
supervising  engineer;  Charles  H.  Paul,  construction  engineer, 
James  Mimn,  the  superintendent  of  construction,  and  in 
general  to  the  Government  Reclamation  Service.  Whatever 
mistakes  the  Reclamation  Service  may  have  made  elsewhere 
or  whatever  censure  it  may  have  earned,  it  has  here  redeemed 
itself,  and  it  is  therefore  "a  genuine  pleasure  and  a  great  joy," 
we  are  assured,  "to  listen  to  the  chorus  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giN-ing  that  comes  from  Idaho,  where  .  .  .  \\'ithout  this  dam  and 
the  water  stored  behind  it,  the  Boise  valley  would  be  tightening 
its  belt  four  or  five  notches  this  fall."  Commenting  on  this 
remarkable  enterprise,  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York, 
October  16)  also  declares  that — 

"Settlers  on  the  Boise  irrigation-project  in  Idaho  accord  high 
l)rai.se  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  completion  of  the  Arrowrock 
Dam  and  the  network  of  canals  for  the  distribution  of  water 
a  full  year  in  advance  of  the  time  set  at  the  beginning  of  work, 
and  at  a  cost  $2.(KK).0fX)  under  the  estimate.  Storage  of  water 
in  the  reservoir  this  year,  the  driest  on  record,  saved  the  crops 
on  lOO.OIH)  acn-s. 

"Only  those  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  semiarid  West  can 
appreciate  the  difficulties  overcome  in  the  construction  of  this 
sy.stem.  Early  settlers  had  api)ropriated  all  the  normal  sum- 
nuT  flow  of  the  Boi.se  River  for  irrigation,  and  still  there 
was  a  fine  body  of  land  in  the  valley  wholly  without  water, 
and  useless. 

"By  Tjiaking  exhaustive  sur\'eys  of  the  watershed  of  the  river, 
a  watershed  more  than  twice  the  area  of  Rhode  Island,  Govern- 
ment experts  determined  that  enough  flood-water  was  going  to 
waste  in  winter  and  spring  to  reclaim  and  irrigate  240,000  acres 
if  impounded  and  held  for  the  hot,  drj-,  summer  months. 

"This,  then,  was  the  problem — to  create  a  mighty  reserve 
bank  high  above  the  land  and  to  pay  out  the  liquid  millions  to 
meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  settlers.  The  problem  has 
b(>en  completely  solved  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $12,000,- 
(KX),  and  as  a  result  240,000  acres  of  land  are  to  be  converted 
from   sage-brush   desert   into   fruitful   gardens,    orchards,    and 
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farms.     In  twenty  years  the  settlers  will  return  the  $12,000,000 
to  the  Government  in  the  way  of  payments  for  water." 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  reservoir  formed  by  the  dam  may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  that  it  is  twenty  miles  long  and, 
at  the  dam,  over  200  feet  deep.  Its  capacity  is  244,330  in  acre- 
feet,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to 
cover  an  acre  of  ground  to  a  foot  depth.  This  tremendous 
increase  in  irrigation-facilities  afforded  the  neighboring  territory 
is  illustrated  graphically  by  the  Sunset  writer,  who  tells  us  that 
the  shallow  Boise  River,  meandering  weakly  through  the  summer 
months  or  boiling  and  seething  in  its  narrow  channel  in  time 
of  flood  and  freshet,  is  completely  swallowed  up,  and  now, 
"on  still  days 'the  old  farms  in  the  submerged  valley  can  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  clear  water."  More  facts  of  the  dam's 
structure  are  given: 

"The  Arrowrock  Dam  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the 
highest  in  the  world.  From  its  base  ninety  feet  below  the 
normal  river-bed  to  its  crest  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stored 
water  it  attains  to  a  height  of  351  feet.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  between  rock  buttresses,  the  length  on  top  being  1,060 
feet  traversed  by  a  16-foot  road.  Between  the  up-stream  and 
the  down-stream  face  the  base  of  the  structure  is  247  feet  thick. 
One  outstanding  engineering  feature  is  the  elaborate  drainage- 
system  within  the  dam.  It  is  traversed  from  one  side  to  the 
other  by  three  galleries  or  tunnels  connected  by  spiral  stairways, 
thus  making  possible  frequent  inspections  of  practically  every 
portion  of  the  dam's  interior." 

The  amount  of  concrete  employed,  says  the  Harper's  Weekly 
writer,  would  form  a  sliaft  ten  feet  square  and  twenty-nine  miles 
high,  and  he  adds: 

"At  one  end  of  the  dam  is  a  spillway  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water  when  the  reservoir  is  full.  Gates  in  this  work  automatically 
so  that  there  will  never  be  danger  from  high  water.  Other  gates 
at  various  heights  in  the  dam,  adjusted  with  scientific  precision, 
release  the  stored  water  to  the  stream  below  as  it  is  needed  for 
irrigation.  It  then  follows  the  channel  of  the  river  for  twelve 
miles  to  a  minor  dam,  where  it  is  taken  out  upon  the  land  through 
canals. 

"Blocking  the  river  in  this  way  brought  up  another  problem 
for  the  Government  to  solve.  Above  Arrowrock  in  the  Boise 
Basin  there  are  three  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  while  the 
mills  are  down  below.  As  the  logs  are  floated  down-stream 
it  is  now  necessary  to  lift  them  over  the  dam.  A  device  is  under 
construction  to  pick  up  a  log  of  any*  size  or  length,  carry  it 
across  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  deliver  it  into  a  cihute  leading 
down  to  the  river  below.  The  capacity  of  this  device  is  60,000,- 
000  feet  of  timber  a  year,  and  at  this  rate  it  will  take  fifty 
years  to  exhaust  the  supply." 

But  efficiency  was  not  practised  in  the  construction  of  the 
dam  alone,  but  even  in  subsidiary  projects,  as  the  California 
publication  informs  us: 

"Government  ownership  of  railroads  began  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  ArrowToek  Dam.     To  haul  the  immense  amount 


of  material,  the  Reclamation  Service  built  a  standard-gage  road 
twenty  miles  long  out  of  Boise.  This  Government  line  has 
earned  a  surplus  of  $60,000  in  its  four-year  life,  during  which 
time  it  took  in  $238,000  for  freight  and  $50,000  from  passenger- 
fares," 
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EEP  WELL! "  is  the  advice  given  the  general  public  by 
those  who  are  watching  the  recent  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  drugs  and  the  steady  climb  in  the  price  of 
materials  that  have  heretofore  won  little  renown  outside  of  the 
family  medicine-chest.  With  senna-leaves  gone  up  to  seven 
times  their  usual  price  and  Egyptian  figs  at  fifty  cents  instead 
of  nine,  even  infants  in  arms  must  beware  that  they  do  not  too 
often  "cry  for"  certain  brands  of  soothing  sirups.  "If  the  war 
continues,"  declares  a  writer  in  the  New  York  <Swn,  "illness  is 
going  to  be  more  of  an  expensive  luxury  in  the  United.  States  this 
winter  than  ever  before."  There  are,  it  appears,  several  con- 
tributing causes,  which  are  briefly  summarized:. 

"The  United  States,  according  to  a  New  York  manufacturer, 
depends  on  Europe  for  75  per  cent,  of  its  supply.  Europe,  other- 
wise occupied  this  year,  is  not  producing  more  than  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  normal  supply  of  herbs  and  other  plants  which  go 
to  make  up  most  of  the  household  remedies  and  prescriptions. 

"Then,  because  of  the  embargo  on  shipments,  > only  a  small 
part  of  the  products  which  might  otherwise;be  sent  here  finds  its 
way  to  this  country.  Lastly,  the  necessity  for  drugs  is  much 
more  wide-spread  in  Europe  during,  the  war  .than  in  this  country. 
Not  only  do  her  own  factories  utilize  the  bulk  of  the  home-grown 
botanical  products,  but  the  European  distributers  are  beseeching 
American  manufacturers  to  ship  back  the  medicines  which  have 
been  made  here  from  European-grown  plants." 

Of  this  situation  speculators  have  taken  advantage,  with  the 
following  results : 

"Quinin  costs  five  times  as  much  to-day  as  it  did  a  month  ago. 
In  two  weeks  the  wholesale  price  has  risen  from  40  cents  an  ounce 
to  $2.25.  Manufacturers  are  talking  now  of  substituting  South- 
American  cinchona-bark  for  the  product  of  Java,  the  source  of 
supply  normally. 

"If  the  war  continues  tiU  next  spring  grandma  may  be  forced 
to  look  about  for  a  substitute  for  her  tried  and  true  camomile- 
tea.  The  leaves  come  from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  whole- 
salers are  paying  35  cents  a  pound  more  for  them  than  in  times 
of  peace.  The  hoarhound-herb,  another  old  standby,  which  is 
an  Austrian  product,  has  jumped  from  6  cents  to  15;  and  Hcorice, 
imported  from  Smyrna,  has  risen  from  6  cents  to  20. 

"Cod-liver  oil,  despite  its  name,  is  made  from  crude  oils 
which  come  from  Norway,  not  Boston.  The  cost  of  the  crude 
product  has  advanced  from  $40  to  $80  the  barrel 

"Still  other  increases  are  shown  in  the  following  list  of  articles 
for  which  this  country  depends  on  European  Turkey.  In  each 
case  the  wholesale  price  is  quoted:  Permanganate  of  potash,  12 
cents  to  $1.15;  olive-oil,  .50  cents  to  75  cents  a  gallon;  Russian 
cantharides,  75  cents  to  $4;  dog-grass,  6  to  60  cents  a  pound." 
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THE  SCOTT  NEARING  CASE 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FREE  SPEECH  in  the  Scott 
Xearing  case  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  what 
seems  to  interest  the  outside  world  in  it,  and  whatever 
the  effect  of  the  T\'ide-spread  discussion  it  has  aroused,  one 
result  certainly  achieved  is  the  freeing  of  unlimited  speech  in  the 
center  of  the  strife.  Scarcely  an  indi\ddual  of  any  administra- 
tive authority  there  but  has  had  his  say  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  trustees  have  at  last  recruited  a  spokesman  in 
Dr.  J.  William  White,  who  recently  returned  from  the  American 
Hospital  in  France.  He  did  not,  indeed,  vote  against  the  re- 
engagement  of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing,  because  he  was  out  of  the 
country,  but  he  gives  reasons  why  his  prob- 
able action  would  have  coincided  \\-ith  the 
other  trustees.  Nevertheless,  as  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
asserts,  "there  is  a  feeling  at  the  University 
that  a  big  storm  is  brewing."  A  dramatic 
touch  was  added  to  the  situation  when  a 
young  relative  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotesbury 
took  a  sudden  departure  from  a  class  in 
economics  because  he  disapproved  of  the 
instructor's  remarks  about  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  "strangling  the 
city."  One  instructor  is  quoted  as  saj'ing 
apropos  of  this  incident,  "We're  talking 
right  out  this  year."  A  movement  is  re- 
portt'd  on  foot  "with  the  best  men  of  the 
University  behind  it  to  convince  students 
that  it  is  not  to  their  interests  or  those  of 
(he  institution  to  make  public  remarks  made 
in  the  classroom."  A  petition  has  lately 
iH'en  circulated,  signed  by  fifteen  instructors 
in  the  Wharton  School  and  upward  of 
.seventy-five  graduate  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, whose  address  is  directed  to  the 
trustees.     As  quoted  in  the  press  it  reads: 


"We,  the  undersigned  graduate  students 
of  the  University  of  Pt;nnsylvania,  wish  to 
enter  our  emphatic  i)r()tcst  against  any  ac- 
tions of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
small  group  in  control  of  the  Oeneral  Alum- 
ni Soci«'ty  which  infringe  upon  tlic  freedom 
of  tliought  anri  expression  of  our  instructors.  We  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  f;wt  that  there  are  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania r>(X)  graduate  students,  mature  men  and  women,  wlio  arc 
here  to  do  serious  study  and  investigation.  .\s  graduate  students. 
exjK'cting  to  spend  our  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  study  ami  research 
along  the  Ihies  in  whieh  we  are  now  si)eeializing,  we  regard  tlie 
freedom  of  sjyeeeh  of  our  instructors  as  of  jmramount  importance. 

"As  a  basis  for  future  research,  it  is  es.>i<'ntial  tiiat  we  be 
familiari/ed  witli  every  imjHjrtant  s<'hool  of  thought,  no  matter 
how  new  or  how  «'ontrary  to  current  preconcejitirtus  it  nuiy  be. 
I*rores.sors,  therefore,  must  be  wholly  free,  after  careful  .study 
and  analysis,  to  tell  the  truth  as  they  themselves  see  it. 

"  Recent  events  have  lent  color  to  the  growing  suspici(»n  which 
lias  gained  the  widest  currency,  especially  in  academic  circles, 
during  the  last  few  nionllis,  thpt  only  in  those  fields  of  learning 
which  are  removed  fn)ni  the  considerations  of  present-<Iay 
social  and  industrial  conditions  could  instructors  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  exi>ress  their  honest  opinions  without  fear  of 
eonse(iuence;  while  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  .sciences 
instructors  could  with  safety  promulgate  only  doctrines  pleasing 
to  one  class.  The  currency  of  such  an  idea  lessens  for  us.  as 
graduate  students,  the  value  of  our  associations  with  the  Uni- 
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Dr.  Scott  Nearing.  whose  example 
of  plain  spoccli  has  encouraged  other 
instructors  to    •  tails  right  out." 


\'ersit\'  of  Pennsylvania,  and  greatly  impairs  a  degree  from  this 
institution." 

Dr.  J.  William  White,  in  stating  liis  personal  view,  insists 
that  it  "is»an  absolutely  personal  expression,  wTitten  without 
consultation  with  a  single  one  of  his  colleagues."  He  insists 
that  his  opposition  to  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  is  not  based  on  "his 
criticisms  of  certain  rules  and  institutions  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, or  because  of  his  presentations  to  our  students  of  certain 
'untested  theories.'"  He  goes  on,  as  quoted  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  : 

"In  the  main,  I  approve  of  his  criticisms  and  believe  in  his 
theories.  I  have  obviously,  therefore,  no 
objection  whatever  to  such  views  being  set 
fortli  in  our  classrooms  as  part  of  a  system- 
atic exposition  of  one  side  of  an  impor- 
tant science.  Indeed,  if  these  views  were 
not  somewhere  and  somehow  presented  in 
the  course  on  economics,  I  would  consider 
the  department  to  that  extent  derelict  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duty. 

"But  as  I  found  some  time  ago  that  ^^ews 
for  the  full  understanding  of  which  a  careful 
logical  foundation  must  be  laid,  and  which, 
isolated  from  their  interdependence  upon 
correlated  facts  and  theories,  would  neces- 
sarily seem  fantastic,  extravagant,  and — to 
some  untrained  minds — anarchistic,  were  be- 
ing laid  by  Dr.  Nearing  before  persons — 
not  University  students — quite  unfit  to  ap- 
preciate or  digest  them,  I  began  to  doubt 
his  balance  and  common  sense  as  a  pubUc 
teacher.  That  Dr.  Nearing  made  this  mis- 
take in  his  classroom  I  doubt.  But  that 
lie  made  it  on  numerous  occasions  before 
lay  audiences,  and  that  his  very  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  led  him  into  unconscious 
exaggerations  of  his  own  advanced  opinions, 
I  believe. 

"I  also  found,  long  before  this  year,  that 
sober-minded,  sensible  persons  had  recei^•ed 
from  Dr.  Nearing  the  strong  impression  that 
he  advocated  the  ruthless  redistribution  of 
property;  that  he  believed  in  the  personal 
iniquity  of  those  who  lived  on  incomes  de- 
rived even  from  their  own  sa\dngs;  that  he 
thought  that  the  alternative  of  work  or 
star\-ation  should  be  presented  even  to  the 
old,  the  feeble,  and  the  diseased.  I  knew 
that  my  sensible  friends  had  misunderstood 
him,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
<lo  so  made  me  still  more  doubtful  of  his  fitness  to  represent 
tlie  University  before  the  public  as  one  of  its  cho.sen  expounders 
of  the  principles  of  economics.  When  such  incidents  multiplied 
as  years  went  on,  and  jiersons  whose  good-will  and  respect  for 
the  University  seemed  to  nie  important  were  .so  affected  as  to 
lead  them  to  say,  sometimes  angrily,  sometimes  sorrowfully, 
that  they  could  not  let  their  boys  be  exposed  to  such  influences, 
and— when  I  tried  to  coinince  them  of  this  mistaken  view  of 
Dr.  Nearing  — said:  'I  know,  because  I  heard  him  myself,' I 
realized  that  it  had  become  my  duty  as  a  trustee  to  consider 
whether  his  influence  on  the  whole  was  ht>lpful  or  prejudicial. 

"1  learned  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Nearing  had  been  kindly 
and  considerately  asked  if  he  could  not  help  to  lessen  this 
grownng  feeUng— which  was,  I  still  tliought,  probablv  unjust  to 
him— by  a  better  adaptation  of  his  arguments  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  audiences  and  by  a  more  careful  selection  of 
time  and  place  for  his  more  fiery  pronunciamentos;  and  had 
apparently  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  but  had  failed 
to  tollow  it.  Thereupon  my  hitherto  more  or  less  vague  idea 
that  perhaps  the  trustees  should  interfere  began  to  assume 
defaiuteness." 
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Dr.  White's  conclusion  is  that  the  trustees  "did  what  seems 
to  me  the  right  thing  in  what  seems  to  me  the  wrong  way." 
He  bears  a  brief,  however,  for  the  trustees: 

"In  all  this  controversy  little  has  been  said  about  the  gener- 
ous devotion  of  time,  energy,  and  money  that  many  of  my 
colleagues,  many  of  those  most  unsparingly  criticized,  have  for 
years  displayed. 

"The  position  of  trustee  of  the  University  is  rightly  regarded 
as  one  of  honor  and  distinction.  But  it  should  be  widely  known 
and  strongly  emphasized  at  this  time  that  the  verj'  men  whose 
relations  to  great  corporations  and  great  enterprises  have  been 
industriously  heralded  as  an  a  priori  reason  for  the  assumption 

of  their  unfairness  were 
most  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept membership  in  the 
Board. 

"Some  of  them  did  so 
only  from  a  sen.se  of  pub- 
lic duty  and  after  repre- 
sentations had  been 
made  to  them  that  dur- 
ing a  period  when  a  pro- 
vost who  was  primarily 
a  man  of  affairs  and  a 
trained  financier  was  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  pro- 
vost who  was  primarily  a 
scientist  and  a  teacher, 
the  advice  and  guidance 
of  men  such  as  they  in 
the  many  and  compli- 
cated financial  affairs  of 
the  University  would 
be  greatly  needed.  It 
should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  reason  they 
were  and  are  valuable  as 
trustees  is  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  gives 
them  their  relations — 
great  industrial  and  busi- 
ness enterprises,  namely, 
their  recognized  ability. 
"If  the  self-sacrificing 
work  they  have  since 
done,  and  the  results 
they  have  helped  to  ac- 
complish, do  not  entitle 
,  them  to  the  presumption 

of  having  acted  in  a  given  instance  in  accordance  with  what 
they  unselfishly  believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  University, 
it  will  probably  be  impossible  in  the  future  ever  to  estabUsh  such 
presumption.  ...  If  that  view  is  correct,  this  condition  or  ten- 
dency must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty. 
If  a  young  man  with  many  warm  friends,  liked  and  esteemed  for 
some  admirable  qualities,  is  nevertheless  thought  to  be  of  harm 
instead  of  use  to  the  University,  and  is,  therefore,  not  asked 
when  his  term  expires  to  continue  his  University  services,  the  op- 
portunity should  not  be  afforded  his  friends — or  the  injudicious 
among  his  friends — to  make  the  case  seem  one  of  martyrdom. 

"If,  as  I  believe,  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  is  already 
in  that  du-ection,  it  might  have  been  predicted  that  if  no  reason 
for  an  act  of  public  interest  were  given  it  would  be  loudly  asserted 
that  no  worthy  reason  existed.  .  .  .  That  would  have  been  my 
reason  for  advocating  full  public  explanation.  By  saying 
nothing  the  Board  has  prevented  any  fair  discussion  of  its  real 
reasons  and  at  the  same  time  has  left  an  open  field  for  all  the 
irresponsible  critics  who  first  assert  or  'assume'  or  assign  a 
reason  and  then  proceed  to  argue  as  if  they  had  before  them  a 
written  and  signed  statement." 

Following  this  the  trustees  finally  issue  a  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  Dr.  Nearing's  dismissal.  A  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  says: 

"According  to  the  trustees.  Dr.  Nearing  was  dismissed  be- 
cause his  public  views  and  utterances  dm-ing  his  connection  with 
the  University  were  misunderstood  by  the  public  and  by  the 
parents  of  students  to  such  an  extent  that  they  reflected  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  University  as  a  whole.  The  dismissal,  the 
trustees  said,  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
'academic  freedom  of  speech.'" 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Musical  Courier." 

ARTHUR  BODANZKY, 

Who  conducts  German  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  the  coming  season. 


THE  GERMAN  CONDUCTOR  AT  THE 
METROPOLITAN 

THE  OLD  POSITION  of  supremacy,  not  to  say  arro- 
gance, formerly  assumed  by  the  prima  donna,  it  is 
pointed  out,  has  now  passed  to  the  operatic  conductor. 
When  Patti  was  supreme,  everything  revolved  about  her,  and 
the  man  with  the  baton  took  his  tempo  from  her  caprice.  Mr. 
Toscanini  changed  all  that.  His  word  became  law  for  all, 
and  the  results  were  such  that  no  anxiety  for  the  return  of  the 
annual  operatic  migrators  equaled  that  felt  when  his  return 
hung  in  doubt.  Now 
we  know  that  at  least 
for  the  ensuing  year  liis 
country's  needs  wiU  keep 
him  at  home,  we  are 
eagerly  scrutinizing  his 
successor,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bodanzky.  Successor 
only  in  part,  however, 
for  the  new  Viennese  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man season  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan; the  ItaUan 
and  French  works  to  be 
under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Polacco.  Toscanini, 
it  AN-ill  be  recalled,  ranged 
\nt\\  equal  authority 
through  all  schools. 
"Mr.  Bodanzky  comes 
to  New  York  from  Ger- 
many with  a  reputation 
of  the  very  highest 
class,"  says  The  Musical 
Courier  (New  York) , 
"one  which  is  sustained 
by  the  extremely  rapid 
advances  he  made  in  his 
chosen  profession."  His 
career  is  said  to  be  "  typi- 
cal of  the  way  the  young  Kapellmeister  travels  to  prominence 
in  Germany  and  Austria."     Thus: 

"His  musical  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Imperial  Royal 
Academy  of  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
vioUn  and  composition.  Immediately  upon  liis  graduation  from 
that  institution  in  1897  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  first  violins 
at  the  Imperial  Royal  Opera-house  of  Vienna.  While  playing 
there  he  continued  liis  studies,  working  under  Alexander  von 
Zemlinski,  now  chief  conductor  at  Prague  and  known  also  as  the 
teacher  of  Erich  Korngold. 

"Bodanzky's  first  engagement  as  conductor  was  at  the 
Stadttheater  in  Budweiser,  a  little  city  in  Bohemia.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  fourteen  men,  and  his  business  was  to 
direct  Singspiele,  operettas,  and  all  the  other  variety  of  music 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  orchestra  of  a  Uttle  Stadttheater. 
The  next  year,  1901,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Kapell- 
meister at  the  Karl  Theater  in  Vienna,  one  of  the  two  leading 
operetta  theaters  there.  With  the  company  of  that  theater, 
which  was  and  still  is  an  excellent  one,  he  took  a  trip  to  Petrograd, 
where  he  directed  diu-ing  a  Gastspiel  which  lasted  five  months. 
Returning  to  Vienna  in  October,  1902,  Bodanzky  found  on  his 
desk  a  telegram  from  Gustav  Mahler  offering  him  a  position  as 
repetiteur  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  which  he  at  once  accepted. 
Hardly  had  he  begun  his  new  work  there  before  he  was  approached 
by  the  widow  of  Johann  Strauss,  who  asked  him  to  go  to  Paris 
to  direct  the  first  French  performance  of  '  Die  F'ledermaus '  at  the 
Theatre  des  Varietes.  He  accepted  this  and  remained  in  Paris 
during  the  three  months  of  the  '  Fledermaus '  engagement.  Re- 
tiu-ning  to  Vienna,  he  had  hardly  resumed  his  work  at  the  opera 
before  he  was  offered  the  position  of  first  conductor  at  the  most 
important  Vienna  operetta  theater,  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
which   has   a  record   extending   back   beyond   the   time   when 
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Mozart's '  Magic  Flute '  had  its  first  performance  there.  Bodanzky 
remained  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  for  two  years,  devoting 
liimself  mainly  to  productions  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
<ias.sical  operettas,  such  as  those  of  Strauss  and  Offenbach. 

'■  In  19().')  Bodanzky  received  a  i-ail  to  Berlin  as  first  conductor 
at  the  Ijortzing  (Jpera,  which  was  just  being  founded.  Hardly 
had  he  accepted  it  before  Angelo  Neumann,  the  famous  im- 
presario at  Prague,  a.sked  him  to  accept  an  engagement  at  his 
theater,  which  he  was  regretfully  obliged  to  decUnc.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  Lortzing  Theater  declined  after  the  first  year,  and 
Bodanzkj',  anticipating  this,  -wrote  to  Neumann,  who  immedi- 
ately sent  for  liim  to  come  to  Prague  as  conductor  at  the  Deutscher 
Landestheater,  where  he  remained  from  190(i  to  1909.  While 
there  he  not  only  directed  opera,  but  also  symphonic  concerts, 
a  great  feature  of  the  Prague  musical  season,  given  by  the  splen- 
did orchestra  of  the  theater  in  the  theater  auditorium. 

"In  1909  Bodanzky  was  summoned  to  the  Grand  Ducal 
Theater  of  Baden,  at  Mannheim,  to  become  first  conductor, 
and  in  1910  given  the  position  of  Operndirektor,  holding  the  same 
position  there  as  Mahler  and  Weingartner  had  held  at  Vienna. 
While  in  Mannheim,  Bodanzky  not  only  directed  opera,  pro- 
ducing nearly  all  important  works  of  both  the  German  and 
outside  repertoire,  V)Ut  symphonic  and  oratorio  concerts  as  well. 
A  notable  achievement  of  his  was  the  great  three-day  festival 
in  1912,  devoted  to  the  works  of  Gustav  Mahler,  in  which  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  singers  and  instrumentalists  took  part." 


WHO   THRUST   THE   "SUPERMAN" 
ON   GERxMANY? 

AT  THE  PRESENT  MOMENT  it  woidd  require  some 
/—\  almost  unimaginably  detached  person — perhaps  "a 
-^  -^  philosophic  Chinaman" — to  write  a  historj'  of  the 
Superman  idea.  No  German  can  treat  it  fairly  just  now,  says 
Mr.  Sidney  Low,  tho  a  German  has  lately  tried  it.  ^Ir.  Low  is 
hardly  rnore  inclined  to  believe  his  own  countrymen  capable  of 
the  task,  for  they  seem  to  think  the  preachers  of  the  doctrine 
are  all  Germans.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  he  avers,  in 
the  London  Standard,  than  to  say,  as  some  hasty  people  do  in 
England,  that  "there  would  not  have  been  war  but  for  Nietzsche 
and  his  'blond  beasts'  and  'slave  morality.'"  He  scoffs  at  the 
idea  that  Germany  has  been  perverted  by  the  teachings  of  two 
or  three  philosophers  and  literary  men;  in  particular  by  Treit- 
schke  and  Nietzsche,  "of  whom  till  last  year  many  Germans 
probably  knew  no  more  than  the  majority  of  Englishmen."  If 
you  wish  to  find  the  .sources  of  all  thes<>  ideas  so  current  in 
Germany  and  outside  about  Germany,  England  has  only  to 
look  to  her  own  cla.ssic  \vriters,  or  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century  just  mounted  comfortably  upon  the  classic  shelves. 
As  for  Germany,  she  has  only  acccjjted  the  honors  thrust  upon 
her.     Mr.  Low  sees  her  caae  quite  differently: 

"The  great  social  groups  and  forces  which  have  supported 
the  war-policy,  the  military  cliiefs,  the  Prussian  Junkers,  the 
merchants  and  financiers  who  want  to  exjjloit  other  coimtries, 
the  masses  who  liave  been  .scared  by  the  bogy  of  Panslax  ism 
and  the  'freedom  of  the  .seas,'  do  not  read  the  philosophers  and 
historians.  But  these  latter  have  ijifiuenced  the  professors, 
the  students,  and  the  intellectuals  generally;  and  tlirough  them 
they  have  supplied  what  is  deemed  a  i)hilosophic  and  historical 
warrant  for  the  passions  and  ambitions  that  ar.e  really  derived 
from  quite  other  motiv«'s." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Superman  and  the  Superrace  is,  Mr.  Low 
asserts,  "like  most  other  things  in  Germany,  not  of  German 
invention."  He  finds,  iiistea<l,  that  "it  was  developed  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England,  in  one  form  or  another,  before  it 
was  adopted  as  a  distinctively  Teutonic  faith."      In  fact: 

"In  its  origin  it  was  partly  ethnological,  partly  biological,  and 
])artly  political.  In  the  last  sense  it  was  associated  with  that 
revolt  against  democriu-y  characteristic  of  so  many  leading 
minds  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
C'arlyle,  Kuskin,  Tennyson,  Newman,  Samuel  Butler,  Renan, 
Ibsen,  Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  were  all  supporters,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  of  the  aristocratic  ideal.  They  heard 
the  tramp  of  'the  wild  mob's  million  feet,'  and  did  not  like  the 


sound;  fearing  that  art,  culture,  religion,  the  refinements  of 
life,  might  be  crusht  beneath  that  indiscriminating  march.  The 
ignorance,  the  loose-thinking,  the  vulgarity,  and  crudeness  of  the 
masses  imprest  and  frightened  even  those  of  them  who  were  in 
theory  Liberals  and  Democrats.  Ruskin  was  a  Socialist,  a  lover 
of  the  people,  an  oj)ponent  of  cou\ention,  plutocracy,  and 
])rivilege.  Yet  his  whole  temper  of  mind  is  aristocratic.  His 
ideal  is  that  of  Plato,  an  oligarchy  of  'guardians,'  a  kind  of 
spiritual  Samurai  who  would  rule  and  direct  the  poor  and  unin- 
structed  for  their  own  good  and  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
Arnold  was  a  bitter  critic  of  our  'barbarian'  British  governing 
classes,  but  he,  too,  wanted  government  by  a  genuine  aristocracy 
of  intellect  and  culture.  So  did  Emerson.  These  literary 
gentlemen,  in  those  sheltered  Victorian  days,  naturally  wanted 
their  heroes  to  be  rather  like  themselves,  extremely  polished 
persons,  who  thought  a  good  library  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
terrestrial  jjaradise,  and  regarded  war  and  Aiolence  as  ill-bred 
anachronisms." 

Two  British  wTiters  there  were  who  put  the  idea  in  a  different 
form  and,  we  are  assured,  were  mainly  responsible  for  its  diffusion 
in  German}-.     Carlyle  was  one: 

"The  rugged  Scots  peasant,  with  his  dj'spepsia  and  his  per- 
I)etual  ill-temper,  his  standing  grievance  against  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  laid  about  him  with  more  resounding  weapons. 
Sick  of  the  mediocrity  and  insincerity  which  democracy,  as  he 
thought,  encouraged,  he  fell  back  on  the  personaUty  of  the  man 
of  genius,  the  hero  divinely  inspired  to  set  a  disjointed  world 
right.  Every  nation  and  society  being  composed  of  persons  who 
were  'mostly  fools,'  the  only  salvation  was  that  they  should  be 
controlled,  guided,  taught,  if  need  be,  thwacked,  dragooned, 
and  drummed  into  sense  and  good  beha^^or  bj'  the  Great  Man 
to  whom,  as  by  dix-ine  illumination,  the  'eternal  verities'  were 
revealed.  If  the  'fools,'  the  lesser  multitude,  would  not  recog- 
nize their  prophet  and  savior,  then  it  was  eminently  desirable 
to  adopt  means  of  coercion.  Carlyle,  like  many  other  invalids, 
and  many  others  whose  occupations  are  sedentary  and  inactive, 
had  a  pathetic  admiration  for" sheer  physical  force.  His  'hero' 
tended  sometimes  to  be  rat lier  like  the  hero  of  the  young  lady's 
school,  the  hero  of  the  middle-aged  lady's  novel,  a  tremendously 
'virile'  individual,  all  muscle  and  ferocious  manliness  and  fierce, 
unbridled  strength.  Consequently  he  rehabilitated  the  soldier, 
that  creature  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  eternal  verities  that  he 
does  not  merely  talk  and  argue  and  v.xite  (like  Carlyle  himself 
and  all  the  black-coated  acquaintances  he  despised),  but  can  on 
occasion  actually  indl  out  a  long  knife  and  stick  you  dead  with  it. 
And  if  he  did  b>-  the  means  of  long  knives,  whips,  whiffs  of  grape- 
shot,  bullets,  Drogheda  massacres,  and  so  forth,  impress  his 
convictions  ujion  the  slavisli  or  the  unveracious,  he  was  only  by 
these  regrettable  means  pursuing  his  divine  mission.  Carhie's 
fa\orite  hero  was  a  Hohenzollern  king;  his  favorite  heroic  people 
were  the  Germans,  and  more  particularly  the  Prussians.  He  had 
a  great  influence  in  Germany,  and  did  much  to  foster  the  worship 
of  the  Superman,  the  physically  strong  Superman,  in  the  more 
cvdtured  circles  of  that  country." 

If  England  is  to  abjure  the  teachings  that  have  brought  the 
present  calamitous  war  upon  her,  what  will  be  her  emotions 
toward  the  memory  of  the  other  Englishman  who,  in  Mr.  Low's 
\iew,  shares  with  Carlyle  an  even  greater  responsibility  of 
influence — Charles  Darwin: 

"The  tlieory  of  the  survi\al  of  the  fittest  bit  deep  into  the 
Teutonic  mind.  It  was  the  side  of  Darwinism  on  which  the 
heaviest  stress  was  laid,  so  much  so  that  Haeckel  and  other 
(termans  attributed  to  it  an  importance  which  Darwin  never 
claimed  for  it  himself,  and  which  the  neo-Darwinians  completely 
repudiate.  But  the  German  materialist  school  fastened  with 
(h'light  on  the  conception  of  all  life  as  a  perpetual  and  unending 
struggle,  in  which  only  the  strong  can  survive  and  the  weak 
must  inevitably  perish.  Nature,  'red  in  tooth  and  claw.'  has 
laid  its  savage  fiat  of  rapine  and  destruction  upon  man  as  upon 
all  other  created  beings.  The  idea  is  worked  to  death  by 
Nietzsche,  and  is.  in  fact,  at  the  basis  of  all  his  teaching.  'Be 
strong'  is  the  grim  watchword  of  all  creation.  Increase  and 
nuiltiply;  seize  by  force  or  fraud  if  need  be  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance and  power;  crush  the  weak  under  your  feet,  lest  you  be 
yourself  trampled  down;  for  weakness  is  not  only  wickedness,  it 
is  ruin,  futility,  extinction.  There  is  no  room  and  no  need  for 
all  to  surN-ive,  at  least  no  room  for  them  to  survive  and  develop 
their  higher  intellectual  and  corporeal  activities.  Therefore  let 
the  impotent  Many  be  robbed  and  enslaved  so  that  the  Few  and 
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Fit  may  go  on  increasing  their  capacities  and  their  sujieriority. 
Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  other  people's  dead  selves 
and  bruised  lives  to  liigher  things.  Thus  shall  the  Will  to 
Power  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Superman  be  born." 

Finally,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  imperial  ethnologists: 

"The  nineteenth-century  scholars,  conspicuously  represented 
in  England  by  such  historians  as  Freeman  and  Stubbs,  gave 
great  play  to  the  theory  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  'Germanic'  races.  The 
Franco-Italian  Count  Gobineau  carried 
it  further,  and  so  did  the  Frenchman 
Vacher  de  Lapouge.  These  WTiters  de- 
veloped the  thesis  that  European  cul- 
ture depended  mainly  or  entirely  on  the 
chosen  'Aryan'  stock,  which  was  only 
found  in  its  purity  among  the  northern 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  peoples. 
Their  speculations  were  gathered  up  and 
exaggerated  in  the  extravagant  fantasies 
of  Richard  Houston  Chamberlain,  whose 
farrago  of  learned  nonsense  caught  hold 
of  Germany  like  a  nightmare.  Sixty 
thousand  copies  of  this  massive  gospel 
of  ethnic  arrogance  were  sold  in  Ger- 
many in  a  few  months.  The  book  is  one 
long  and  involved  paean  of  Germanic 
triumph. 

"There  is  nothing  in  European  culture 
worth  having  that  is  not  'Germanic' 
from  King  David  to  Peter  the  Great, 
from  Homer  to  Dante,  from  the  mar- 
bles of  the  Acropolis  to  the  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Celts,  Iberians, 
the  'Alpine'  race,  Jews,  Slavs,  are  only 
worthy  to  live  as  the  dependents  and 
subjects  of  the  chosen  people  of  the 
North.  This  is  the  gospel  of  the  Su- 
perrace,  whereof  the  German  Kaiser  Avith 

his  legions  and  his  guns  and  his  gas-projectors  is  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles." 

The  idea  will  doubtless  find  many  to  attempt  its  philosophic 
solution,  after  the  war.  Just  now,  as  Mr.  Low  remarks,  we 
must  not  look  to  one  of  the  combatant  nations  for  any 
"fair"  solution.  

A  GIGANTIC   CONFEDERATE   MEMORIAL 

THE  LION  OF  LUCERNE  and  such  other  monuments 
carved  from  the  hving  rock  have  in  project  a  dangerous 
rival.  The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  planning 
to  memorialize  the  "lost  cause"  by  a  monument  hewn  on  the 
sheer  side  of  Stone  Mountain,  an  elevation  sixteen  miles  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  This  mountain  is  thought  to  be  a  unique 
geological  structm-e,  in  itself  a  single,  huge  boulder  Avith  a 
perpendicular  face  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  prospective 
plan  is  to  transform  this  soHd  stone  into  a  hall  with  columns 
hewn  from  the  face  without  any  resort  to  the  builder's  method 
of  placing  stone  on  stone.  The  fagade  will  have  three  colossal 
figures,  the  central  one  being  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  will 
be  flanked  by  "Stonewall  "  Jackson  and  Joseph  Johnston.  Two 
wings  of  an  army  in  action  wall  come  from  the  East  and  the 
West,  behind  the  two  figures,  making  a  splendid  array  of  horse- 
a;nd  foot-soldiers,  exhibiting  all  the  struggle,  anguish,  and  death 
of  battle.  The  curtain  formed  by  the  mountain  is  three  thousand 
feet  across  and  over  one  thousand  in  height,  and  on  this  will  be 
depicted  the  story.  The  property,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Sam 
Venable,  has  been  donated  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  they  have  enlisted  the  services  of  Gutzon  Borglum,  the 
sculptor,  who  outlines  his  scheme  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 

"The  only  fitting  memorial  to  the  South  of  '64,  built  by  the 
ecjually  great  South  of  to-day,  is  to  reconstruct  as  we  can  the 
great  character  of  those  days,  and  in  colossal  proportion  carve 
them  in  high  and  full  relief  in  action,  mounted  and  on  foot, 
moving  naturally  across  its  face  to  the  east. 


"These  figures  should  be  in  scale  with  the  mountain;  they 
must  be  visible  and  readable  at  a  distance  of  several  miles;  their 
likeness  recognizable  and  maintained.  The  groupings  would 
represent  the  official  heads  of  the  South,  including  officers, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.  Portraits  should  include  the 
foremost  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  service. 

"The  size  of  the  figures  can  only  be  definitely  determined  after 
the  work  has  begun,  but  they  will  be  approximately  35  to  50 


WHEKE   THE   CONFEDEKATE    STKUGGLE   WILL   BE   PICTUKED. 

Stone  Mountain,  near  Atlanta.  Ga.,  is  to  have  tlie  sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum,  to  carve  its  face 
in  the  semblance  of  the  great  struggle  made  by  the  South. 


feet.  This  is  possible.  In  its  effect  it  would  stand  alone  in 
memorial  and  monumental  work  in  the  world.  It  could  be  done 
in  sections  and  presented  to  the  world  by  a  kind  of  instalment, 
beginning  with  the  principal  figures — say,  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
Johnston  as  a  group,  and  later  another  group,  dividing  the  work 
into  parts." 

The  immense  cost  of  this  undertaking,  estimated  at  $2,000,000, 
is  entailed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  work.  Electrical  machinery 
of  the  most  modern  type  must  be  used,  explains  Mr.  Borglum, 
the  workmen  hanging  in  steel  cages  from  the  brow  of  the 
cliff.  The  danger  of  faUing  stone  would  make  it  necessary 
to  work  from  above  rather  than  from  scaffolding  built  from 
the  ground. 

The  funds  for  so  great  an  enterprise  AviU  have  to  come  from 
a  nation-wide  subscription.  Each  State  in  return  for  a  column 
in  the  temple  dedicated  to  it  will  be  asked  to  subscribe  $25,000. 
The  United  States  Government  will  be  asked  to  donate  a  large 
sum  to  make  a  national  park  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  "One 
man  in  New  York  has  volunteered  to  subscribe  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  to  find  nine  other  men  to  do  the  same."  The 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  with  subscriptions  already  in 
hand,  are  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the  sum.  "The  whole 
South,"  we  are  told,  "is  enthusiastic  over  the  proposed  plan. 
Borglum  has  been  there  twice,  and  says  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world." 

The  Stone  Mountain  monument  idea,  we  are  told,  was  born 
of  several  brains,  and  its  accompUshment  will  be  due  to  many 
men  and  women: 

"WiUiam  H.  Terrell  originated  the  idea  with  his  proposal 
to  erect  a  temple  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  his  plan  having 
been  changed  by  Mr.  Borglum,  who  believes  it  would  be  more 
fittingly  carved  at  the  base.  In  an  editorial  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers  more  than  a  year  ago,  John  Temple  Graves  advocated 
a  heroic  statue  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  grouping  of  figures  and  temple  was  the  design  of  Mr. 
Borglum." 


SELFISHNESS  OF  RICH  GIVERS 


A  LETTER  to  "the  moderately  rich"  apj)eared  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  The  Xalioit  (New  Yorkj.  The  writer  included 
-  uithin  that  class  men  like  himself  with  an  income  of 
$10,000  to  $2o,0(X)  a  year.  "With  millions  suffering  for  food 
and  care  in  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Poland,"  he  writes,  "I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  single  one  of  us  in  the  whole  United  States  who  has 
taken  the  situation  sufficiently  to  heart  to  make  any  appreciable 
sax'rifice  to  help  relieve  it."  By  an  appreciable  sacrifice  he 
means  "any  curtailment  of  our  pleasure  at  all  comparable  to 


"There  is  no  room  for  question  as  to  the  fundamental  fa<!t — 
the  fa<'t  that,  considerable  as  has  been  the  amount  sent  bj-  our 
well-to-do  classes  for  the  relief  of  the  appalling  suffering  in 
Europe,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  contribution  has  been 
so  large  as  to  impose  upon  the  giver  any  real  sacrifice  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  at  least  two 
persons  have  been  so  struck  A\ith  the  appeal  as  to  send  to 
The  Nation  their  subscriptions  of  $2,000  each,  in  accordance  with 
the  A\Titer's  conditions;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  list  of  ten 
will  be  completed. 

"We  are  convinced,  however,  that  if  nothing  but  'hoggish- 

ness'  stood  in  the  way,  there 
would  flow  into  the  coffers  of 
the  various  admirable  rehef- 
agencies  a  sum  many  times  as 
great  as  that  Avhich  America 
has  thus  far  given.  Inertia 
and  want  of  imagination  are 
the  great  obstacles.  In  some 
sense,  it  is  true,  these  may  them- 
selves be  interpreted  as  indica- 
tions of  'hoggishness';  if  one 
were  less  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  himself  and  his  nearest 
concerns,  and  more  in  the  habit 
of  vividly  reahzing  the  needs  of 
others,  he  would  have  less  inertia 
and  more  imagination.  He  would 
see  that  there  would  be  infinitely 
more  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  hundred  home- 
less families  were  succored  from 
misery  and  despair  than  there 
could  possibly  be  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  latest  type  of  auto- 
mobile. But  that  is  not  the  way 
in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  the  matter.  Most 
of  us  simply  feel  that  the  little 
we  sliould  do  if  we  did  our  best 
would  make  so  slight  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  total  mass  of 
WTetchedness  and  destitution 
lliat  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
do  anything.  The  reasoning  is 
natural,  but  it  is  false." 


I'upyriiclitcd  hjr  lutcniaUoDkl  .Ncwi  S.'rvii'<' 

FLEEING   THE   TUUKISH   MASH.VCKES. 
Annciiiaiis  sccUinK  n-riiKc  on  board  a  Kn'nch  war-ship  off  the  coast  of  Syria. 


The  Evening  Post  points  to  one 
service  that  the  contrite  gen- 
tleman's letter  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularl}-  effective  in  performing: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  ap- 

that  involved  in  the  giving  of  a  half  a  dollar  by  a  laboring  man      one  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  plerthit" ' clILky^begins  ^ 

or  woman.'     After  de<Iaring   tluit,  like  liim.self,  the  great  ma-       "I'^t  there  was  danger  of  our  own  jmor  suffering  by  diversion 


jority  "have  been  a<-ting  like  hogs,"  he  WTites: 

"I  had  given,  up  to  June,  about  .?(KX)  to  the  different  funds, 
and  my  friends  .seemed  to  think  that  that  was  doing  quite  well; 
l)ul  when  I  found  that  the  exigencies  of  mv  familv  demanded.a 
Sl.(KK)  trip  and  a  new  .'52.(KK)  car.  I  felt  so  ch(>ap"tluit  I  sopped 
my  c.)ns<Mence  by  sending  .$2.(KX)  to  the  Servians.  Not  that 
this  removes  the  mark  of  the  hog.  I  ought  to  give  another 
S,").(M)()  without  batting  an  eye,  but  I  am  not  man  enough.  What 
I  will  do.  tho.  is  to  give  another  .?2.(HK)  to  the  Belgian  Hed  Cross 
Fund,  if  one  or  m<ire  other  readers  of  The  Xation  will  give  an 
equal  amount  to  any  of  the  relief-funds;  and  I  will  send  a  check 
to  your  care  whenever  you  say  that  I  should  do  .so." 

Whether  the  epithet  which,  in  his  contrition,  the  writer 
applies  to  himself  and  his  fellows  is  too  harsh  or  not,  comments 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  will 
differ,  but — 


of  gifts  to  the  war-stricken  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. .  .  .  From  persons  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  com- 
fort and  of  many  luxuries,  can  think  of  no  other  way  to  meet 
such  a  call  of  un])aralleled  tragedy  and  distress  as  arose  from  the 
de\astation  of  Belgium  except  by  cutting  off  their  usual  dole  of 
charity  at  home,  we  ask  and  expect  nothing.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing at  your  own  expense  to  give  more  in  this  year  of  wrath  and 
desolation  than  you  give  when  all's  well  with 'the  worid,  if  your 
help  to  the  sufferers  in  Belgium,  or  Servia,  or  Poland  is  to  be 
nnposed  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  poor  whom  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  helping  more  or  less  at  home,  by  all  means  let  your 
charity  stop  wliere  it  begins— at  home.  But  it  is  a  monstrous 
idea  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  a  man  trench  upon  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  devote  to  his  own  spendings  or  his 
own  savings,  and  that  any  new  call  for  his  aid,  however  tragic, 
however  overwhelming  and  urgent,  must  be  met,  if  met  at  all. 
at  the  expen.se  of  the  little  fund  which  in  ordinarv  times  ho 
devotes  to  charitable  purposoi." 
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The  mere  giving  of  money  entails  so  little  sacrifice  in  com- 
parison to  what  many  have  done  that  these  final  words  of  The 
Evening  Post  bring  the  matter  nearer  home: 

"It  is  in  the  i)orsonal  service  of  hundreds  of  devoted  men  and 
women  that  our  country  has  shown  the  genuineness  of  its 
sympathy  and  its  humanity.  The  physicians  who  crossed  the 
ocean  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  war  and  pestilence,  the 
nurses  who  have  ministered  to  and  succored  the  wounded,  and, 
last  but  far  from  least,  the  men  wlio  have  devoted  their  great 
ability  and  tireless  energy  to  the  vitally  important  work  of 
organizing  and  directing  works  of  charity  and  relief — for  these 
representatives  of  what  is  best  in  America  no  words  of  praise 
can  be  too  high.  .  .  .  The  devotion  of  the  expert  skill  of  these 
men  gives  one  a  peculiar  thrill  of  pleasure.  And  when  they  tell 
us — as  does  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  recent  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission — that  there  is  imperative  need  of  a  continued  flow 
of  help,  if  the  women  and  children  and  helpless  men  that  have 
been  rescued  are  to  be  kept  alive  through  the  dark  days  still  to 
come,  shall  the  rest  of  us  begrudge  the  trivial  sacrifice  of  a  few 
dollars,  to  back  up  the  splendid  labor  which  is  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  good  work?" 


WHO   CAN   SAVE   ARMENIA? 

WHAT  TO  DO  about  the  Armenian  atrocities  is  a 
question  agitating  many  minds.  The  Government 
has  made  informal  representations  to  Turkey  through 
Ambassador  Morganthau  "pointing  out  the  bad  effect  upon 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Armenians,"  but  beyond  this,  so  Washington  dispatches  say, 
nothing  further  can  be  done. 
A  London  cable  reports  Lord 
Bryce  as  saying  that  "there  is 
only  one  Power  that  can  stop  the 
Armenian  atrocities,  and  that  is 
Germany."  The  German  press, 
however,  give  precise  warning 
to  the  United  States  that  "the 
Germans  will  not  only  not  in- 
terfere with  Turkish  massacre 
of  '  infidels,'  but  that  they  will 
not  permit  the  United  States  to 
interfere."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  points  out,  ^\dth  a  logic 
all  its  own,  that  the  Armenian 
affair    is   no    more   Germany's 

business  than  the  lynching  of       PROTESTANT  niSSlONS 
negroes  is  Germany's  business.       TURKISH  EMPIRE 

,  .,  .        ,,         xr  ■       1       rr     ■,  AND  SURROUNDING  COUNTRIES 

A  writer  m  the  Vossische  Zeitung ™=™ . 

T    -,  J  1     .  TOWNS  WHERE  HASSACRES  AnO  OEPOirr- 

adds  this  assurance:  KArEir«°u"'<^S::?r.?r "'"  " 

•  niSSIOM  STATIONS-— —RAiLftOADS 


upon  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  explains  the  whole  Armenian 
business  in  a  paragraph: 

"'The  Belgian  relief -business  having  gradually  petered  out, 
so  that  it  is  now  an  almost  impossible  job  to  wring  money  from 
the  boobs,  the  professional  uplifters  who  lately  engaged  in  it  so 
copiously  will  turn  their  talents  to  collecting  funds  for  the 
massacred  Armenians.  This  Armenian  excitement  has  been 
set  going  by  the  London  press  bureau,  and  follows  classical 
lines.  The  same  Armenians  who  were  exterminated  in  1896 
are  now  being  exterminated  again.  The  only  difference  is  that 
in  the  present  case  the  accommodating  Secretary  Lansing  has 
given  the  atrocity-mongers  a  life  by  addressing  a  moral  note 
to  the  Turkish  Government.  The  circulation  of  such  notes  now 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  State  Department.'" 

Agencies  in  this  country,  aside  from  the  Government,  are 
endeavoring  to  move  the  authorities  in  Germany  and  Turkey  in 
behalf  of  the  stricken  peoples.  One  private  citizen  sends  an 
appeal  urging  that  the  German  Emperor  be  sent  personal  letters 
"protesting  against  his  countenancing  the  murder  of  women  and 
children  by  his  allies."  It  costs  but  a  five-cent  stamp.  "Five 
hundred  thousand  letters  at  five  cents  each  may  save  five 
hundred  thousand  women  and  children  froha  the  most  horrible 
deaths.  Who  will  write  them?  The  first  has  gone."  A  meeting 
was  lately  held  in  the  Century  Theater,  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee  of  prominent  Americans  and  well- 
known  Armenians,  where  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

"  Whereas,  The  civilized  world  has  been  shocked  by  a  series 
of  massacres  and  deportations  of  Armenians  in  the  Turkish 
Empire;  and, 

"  Whereas,   These  crimes  and  outrages  committed  upon  an 


"The  Armenian  question  is 
a  purely  theoretical  discussion 
about  humanity.  We  have 
battles  to  fight  at  present  in  order  to  insure  our  very  existence. 
The  political  instinct  of  America's  statesmen  must  tell  them  as 
much,  especially  as  the  all-around  political  situation  to-day  is 
very  different  from  that  of  two  months  ago.  The  Quadruple 
Entente  will,  therefore,  have  just  as  little  success  with  the 
stinkbombs  of  hypocrisy  and  slander  which  it  now  throws  as 
it  has  had  until  now  in  its  fight  with  honorable  arms  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Western  Europe." 

When  the  German  press  decide  that  what  has  seemed  to 
Americans  a  crime  against  humanity  is  "purely  theoretical 
discussion,"  observes  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard,  "we  have 
learned  to  expect  a  reflection  of  their  opinions  in  the  minds 
of  these  publicists  in  this  country  who  claim  to  have  exclusive 
title  to  the  name  of  neutral": 

"Expectation  is  not  kept  waiting.  H.  L.  Mencken,  an 
American-born   author  who   has  wTitten   two   excellent   books 


Courtesy  of  "The  Missiouary  Review  of  the  AVurld." 

SCENE  OF  THE   ARMENIAN  PERSECUTIONS. 


industrious,  thrifty,  and  peace-loving  people  find  no  justifica- 
tion, viewed  either  in  the  light  of  law  or  humanity;   and 

"  Whereas,  Those  Armenians  who  survive  are  in  great  need  of 
succor  and  relief;  be  it  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  as  American  citizens,  we  make  our  most 
solemn  protest  against  these  cruel  and  inhuman  practises  and 
implore  all  officials  and  others  having  influence  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  to-put  an  end  to  these  wrongs  and  to  render  every  aid 
to  the  American  Ambassador  and  others  who  would  rescue  and 
repatriate  a  people,  who,  by  their  history  and  achievements, 
have  been  a  credit  to  the  Empire. 

"Resolved  further.  That  war,  wherever  and  by  whatsoever 
nation  waged,  affords  no  warrant  for  inhumanity  toward 
innocent  persons.  The  slaughter  of  non-combatknt  men,  the 
tortures,  mutilations,  and  outrages  committed  upon  women  and 
children  wherever  committed,  have  given  to  the  fairest  places 
upon  the  earth  the  semblance  of  hell.  In  the  name  of  the  God 
of  nations  and  our  common  humanity,  we  call  upon  the  nations 
at  war  to  cease  these  crimes  against  civilization  and  moralitv." 
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A   PORTENTOUS   YEAR   FOR   MISSIONS 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  of  the  World-War  was  a  year  of 
unprecedented  anxiety  for  members  of  the  great  mis- 
sionarj'  boards.  "That  we  have  come  through  at  all  is 
cause  for  thanksgiving;  that  we  have  come  through  so  well  is 
cause  for  many  doxologies,"  writes  Secretary  Cornelius  H.  Patton, 
of  the  American  Board,  in  The  Congregationalisl.  His  brief 
review  of  the  American  Board's  year  may  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  experience  of  other  great  missionary  societies,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Congregationalist  body  has  laid  such  emphasis 
on  the  work  in  the  Near  East,  where  the  effects  of  the  war  have 
been  most  evident.  For  one  thing  the  American  Board,  says 
its  secretary,  has  achieved  a  notable  financial  success  in  what  was 
expected  to  be  an  off-year,  having  exceeded  the  receipts  of  the 
previous  year  by  S20,00()  and  beating  all  records,  and  having  a 
balance  over  expenditures  for  the  year  of  .S;362.48.  "But  what 
of  the  missions?"     Mr.  Patton  continues: 

"Albania  was  the  first  to  receive  the  war-blow,  and  she 
received  it  full  in  the  face;  not  by  great  armies  marching,  cities 
shot  to  pieces,  or  populations  driven  out;  but  by  social  confu- 
sion worse  confounded  and  bitter  internal  strife,  as  the  surround- 
ing nations  intrigued  and  struggled  for  her  fair  valleys  and  towns. 
Impossible  conditions  arose,  and  the  plans  for  the  development 
of  a  new  mission  there  had  to  be  postponed,  and  the  missionaries 
were  compelled  to  retire.  Mr.  Erickson  is  now  back  on  the  field 
engaged  in  relief-work,  and  the  Kennedys  will  seek  to  establish 
themselves  temporarily  at  Monastir,  in  Servia.  If.  after  the 
great  settlement,  independent  Albania  disappears,  if  this  ancient 
country  should  be  carved  up  among  the  Powers,  the  people  will 
remain  and  the  work  should  be  pushed  under  more  stable 
conditions." 

In  the  Balkans  up  to  the  time  of  the  German  and  Bulgarian 
invasion  of  Servia,  "it  has  been  possible  to  have  the  missionaries 
come,  and  new  workers  have  been  sent  out,"  and  effective  Avork 
has  been  done.  But  Mr.  Patton  had  doubts  about  the  future 
as  he  wrote,  and  his  misgivings  have  been  justified,  tho  as 
yet  we  have  no  definite  information  regarding  the  effect  of 
this  extension  of  the  war-zone  upon  missionary  enterprises. 
And  then: 

"Turkey!  An  Armenian  bishop  remarked  to  me,  as  he  looked 
out  upon  the  ruins  of  Adana  and  re<'ounted  the  awful  events  of 
19()9  in  the  Cilician  Plain:  'We  are  a  martyr  nation.  It  may  lie 
that  the  world  needs  the  testimony  of  our  sufferings  and  faith.' 
How  often  in  recent  days  I  have  recalled  those  words  and  his 
bent,  sorrowful  figure  as  he  strode  away.  All  that  has  previously 
happened  to  the  Armenian  people,  the  massacres  in  eastern 
Turkey  in  189.')  and  in  central  Turkey  in  1909,  are  as  a  drop  in  the 
V)ucket  to  what  has  recently  transpired  in  connection  witli  the 
deportation  of  the  entire  population  in  large  sections  of  Asia 
Minor.  We  need  not  go  into  details  here,  but  the  friends  of  the 
Board  should  know  that  the  disaster  is  unprecedented,  and  that 
the  work  of  years  in  important  centers  has  been  practically 
wiped  out.  Here  is  a  test  to  our  faith  and  loyalty.  One  year 
hence  we  shall  know  better  how  our  churches  stand  up  under 
the  strain.  We  jiass  the  word  along  now  that  after  this  war  we 
must  rehabilitate  our  three  Turkish  missions  or  confess  our- 
selves unworthy  and  unequal  to  the  glorious  task  which  was 
assumed  by  our  fathers  and  wliich  CJod  now  places  squarely 
upon  us.     fiod  grant  us  grax-e  for  this  time  of  testing. 

"(^ertain  bright  spots  are  to  bo  found  even  in  this  dark  picture. 
The  missionaries  are  safe.  Not  a  hand  has  been  lifted  against 
them.  Several  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  but  the  Turk- 
ish authorities,  under  the  persucvsion  of  our  excellent  ambassador, 
Morgenthau,  have  taken  pains  that  every  American  life  should 
he  held  inviolate.     Let  us  not  forget  to  be  grateful  for  that." 

A  possible  implication  of  the  Van  mission-station  in  the  war 
seemed  indicated  in  a  photograph  purporting  to  show  a  trench 
full  of  Armenians  in  the  American  mission-compound  at  that 
place,  but  we  are  happily  assured  by  Dr.  (J.  C.  Reynolds,  of 
the  Van  station,  that  the  description  accompanying  the  photo- 
graph was  mistaken  on  this  point.     He  wTites: 

"The  American  missionaries  in  Turkey  were  under  every 
obligation  to  maintain  a  strictly  neutral  attitude  in  any  con- 
flicts which  might  be  going  on,  and  they  have  been  conscien- 


tiously doing  so  in  Van,  as  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  thousands 
of  Armenians  took  refuge  ^nthin  the  American  mission-com- 
pound, but  no  armed  men  were  permitted  to  come  in.  Armenians 
did  not  fortify  those  premises,  nor  direct  their  fight  against  the 
Turks  from  that  place.  The  American  compound  was  just 
about  the  middle  of  the  section  of  the  city,  which  the  Armenians 
fortified  and  held,  and  some  of  their  fortifications  were  not  far 
away.  The  Turkish  Governor  made  the  statement  that  armed 
Armenians  had  access  to  the  premises,  and  made  it  the  pretext 
for  the  two-days'  bombardment  of  the  premises  which  preceded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks,  but  the  charge  was  absolutely 
false."  

CONSOLATIONS   FOR  A  GERMAN   SOLDIER 

Ox  THE  BODY  of  a  dead  German  officer  was  found 
a  Fcstbuch  whose  subtitle  indicates  its  purpose — "a 
religious-patriotic  gift  for  Catholic  soldiers."  Its  com- 
piler, Rector  Theodor  Temming,  states  that  it  is  published  "by 
permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church."  The  cover  bears 
the  decoration  of  the  flags  of  Germany  and  Austria  with  the 
Imperial  Crown  and  the  Iron  Cross.  Inside  there  are  portraits 
of  William  II.  and  Francis  Joseph,  below  whom  is  the  face  of 
Pope  Benedict.  The  London  Morning  Post  thus  describes  the 
volume,  adding  a  few  comments  of  its  own  here  and  there: 

"An  'introduction'  begins:  'These  pages  are  dedicated  to  the 
soldiers  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Thej-  ought  to  make  a 
Festival-Book  which  shall  uplift  the  heart  and  fill  the  soul  with  a, 
festival  feeling.'  The  reverend  Rector  proceeds  to  explain  what 
he  means  by  this  'festival  feeling,'  which  may  well  seem  out  of 
place  when  suggested  to  the  man  who  for  months  has  been  risking 
his  life  and  enduring  all  sorts  of  privations  in  the  trenches.  He 
tells  of  the  pride  with  which  the  Fatherland  is  watching  him 
and  exhorts  him  to  continue  brave  and  stedfast  in  the  glorious, 
if  painful,  labor  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot.  Then  come  a  num- 
ber, of  'precepts'  headed  'For  King  and  Country.'  The  first  is: 
'War-Service — hard  service,'  explaining  briefly  and  forcibly 
what  and  whom  they  are  fighting  for.  '  War-Ser\nce — glorious 
service,'  contains  the  following  sentence:  'On  the  side  of  the  foe 
are  hirelings  fighting  for  money,  not  for  hearth  and  home,  and 
they  are  fighting  bravely.  How  much  braver  and  more  spirited 
must  be  the  German  soldier,  whose  heart  beats  full  of  love  for  the 
dear  Fatherland!'  Next  the  ingenious  Rector  sets  out  to  prove 
that  in  certain  circumstances — as  when  the  Fatherland,  after 
long  and  careful  preparation,  sets  half  the  world  ablaze — 'War- 
Service  is  God's  Service.'" 

Then  follows  a  series  of  "reflections,"  "appropriate"  for  hos- 
pital, for  "captivity,"  and  for  the  trenches — "where  men  learn 
to  pray."  Then  is  a  section  on  "Our  Emperor  and  the  War," 
beginning: 

"What  a  joy,  what  a  consolation  it  is  for  us  to  see  at  the  head 
of  our  people  an  Emperor  like  William  II.!  Now  we  can  see 
clearly  for  the  first  time  how  rightly  the  Emperor  acted  in  spread- 
ing the  military  power  of  Germany  farther  and  farther  afield. 
Great  were  the  sacrifices  involved,  but  they  have  not  been  in 
vain.  For  manj'  years  past  we  have  had  peace,  and  now  that 
this  peace  has  been  wantonly  broken  by  our  enemies  we  must 
strive — as  all  of  us  hope,  successfully — to  win  for  ourselves  peace 
with  honor  once  again." 

There  is  a  summary  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  on  peace,  also 
hits  of  sermons  from  one  or  two  German  bishops.  Then  a 
Kriegschronik,  or  "Diary  of  the  War": 

"Starting  on  June  29,  1914— the  date  of  the  murder  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  at  Serajevo — it  is 
continued  day  by  day  till  January  11  of  this  year.  No  one  will 
be  surprized  to  learn  that  the  Diary  is  just  a  long  list  of  German 
successes.  If. the  victories  here  recorded  had  been  all  that  the 
war  has  brought  forth  the  Central  Powers  should  have  won 
comfortably  months  ago.  Apart  from  the  loss  of  the  Emden  and 
one  or  two  ['-boats,  one  can  not  find  that  the  Allies  have  done 
anything  at  all  from  first  to  last,  which  must  make  the  record 
rather  monotonous  even  for  German  reading.  Under  August  13 
(1914)  is  th<;  entry:  'Atrocities  by  Belgian  Populace,'  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  sacking  and  destruction  of  Louvain. 
Admiral  Cradock's  defeat  off  the  Chilean  coast  is  recorded, 
but  there  is  no  word  of  Admiral  Stm-dee's  revenge  near  the 
Falkland  Islands." 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


THE  poetic  drama  is  heir  to  as  noble 
traditions  as  is  any  form  of  literary 
composition.  For  years,  however,  it  has 
not  enjoyed  the  popular  approval  whifh 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  prose  drama,  and 
even  of  the  lyric  and  the  ballad.  But  the 
renascence  of  the  pageant  during  the  last 
five  years  made  it  seem  hkely  that  the 
brief  play  to  which  have  been  added  the 
virtues  of  rhythm  and  rime  will  once 
more  seem  to  the  poets  an  appropriate 
medium  for  the  exercise  of  their  art. 

Among  American  poets,  Mr.  Thomas 
Walsh,  whose  "The  Pilgrim  Kings:  Greco 
and  Goya,  and  Other  Poems  of  Spain,"  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  has  achieved  distinguished  suc- 
cess in  the  use  of  this  form.  This  book 
contains  several  notable  examples  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  power  to  reconstruct  the  glory 
that  was  Spain's  in  dialogs  of  stately  and 
picturesque  blank  verse.  But  these  poetic 
dramas  are  too  long  for  quotation  entire. 
Here,  instead,  is  a  vision  of  Old  Spain 
mirrored  in  four  lovely  stanzas. 

IN  OLD  TOLEDO 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

Old  Toledo,  citadel 

Where  the  outlawed  visions  dwell 

On  the  mitred  crags  of  Spain, 
What  grim  earthquake  heaved  you  higli 
Out  to  brave  the  sands  and  sky — 

Gothic  sphinx — for  Time's  disdain? 

Prom  your  stronghold  yet  looks  down 
Spain's  old  challege  in  your  frown, 

Tho  in  dust  are  simitars. 
Crowns,  and  croziers;   and  by  night 
Greco's  visions,  ghosts  of  blight, 

Pace  your  alleys  from  the  stars. 

Here  the  sandaled  feet  have  trod 
In  their  anarchy  of  God; 

Here  was  seen  his  aureole; 
Violence  of  heaven  at  heart. 
Here  they  scourged  and  prayed  apart 

In  seraglios  of  the  soul. 

Sultans,  Kings,  and  Primates  gone — 
Crescent,  Cross,  and  gonfalon 

Shine  but  down  a  sunset  world; 
Yet  the  chimes  of  hope  and  love 
Murmur  round  your  slopes  above 

Where  the  poppies  are  unfurled. 

Here  is  Mr.  Walsh  in  a  lighter  mood, 
gayer,  more  fanciful,  as  becomes  him  who 
sings  of  the  patron  of  gaiety  and  fancy. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  PIERROT 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

Was  It  a  bird  that  sang? — was  it  the  plash 

Of  silvery  water — that  awakened  me? 
It  seemed  that  at  the  dark  wood's  edge,  some  flash 

Of  moonlight  set  my  soul  from  prison  free; 
And  all  the  grim  primeval  memories 

Of  cruel  strife,  of  loveless  hearts  that  groped 
In  caves  and  gloom,  shook  off  some  long  disease 

And,  springing  forth,  my  heart  took  flower,  and 
hoped. 
Now  down  the  world  I  rim — a  fugitive, 

Tapping  in  snows  upon  your  window-pane. 
Or  laughing  in  the  sunlit  showers  that  give 

The  April  blossoms  to  the  hills  again. 
I  am  half  faun,  half  angel,  butterfly! 

The  lover  sees  me  flitting  o'er  the  hill — 
Ah,  well  he  knows  it  is  no  flower — but  I, 

Pierrot — the  springtime  with  its  thrill! 
She  at  her  casement  leaning  hears  my  song 

A  whisper  down  the  trellis,  rose  to  rose; 


1  am  tlu".  moonbeam  there  that  lingers  long 

To  light  his  face  in  dreams  to  her  repose. 
Yea,  I  am  all  the  wit  and  laughter  faint 

Of  all  tho  world ! — the  gleam  of  light  and  art — 
Prince  Fantasy — the  sinner  and  the  saint. 

The  child-philosopher  in  every  heart! 
Passing,  I  yet  remain  in  memory. 

So  all  I  t  ouch  again  grows  glad  and  young ; 
My  blos.som-wand  I  wave! — again  shall  be 

The  dance  of  youths  and  maids,  and  music  sung! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  real  test  of  a 
poet  is  his  ability  to  write  a  love-song — a 
test  this  poet  need  not  fear  to  face,  as  these 
graceful  stanzas  show. 

LOVE'S  CODICIL 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

What  tho  my  name  may  soimd  no  more 
.\cross  the  laughter  of  your  days. 

What  tho  our  little  paths  of  yore 
You  may  forsake  for  other  ways, 

Tho  other  radiant  eyes  you  see 

When  glory's  morn  is  round  you  blowing 
An  1  brighter  smiles  to  yours  are  glowing, 

When  you  are  sad,  remember  me. 

'Twill  e'en  be  gladness  should  you  know 
A  faitliful  love  and  share  a  dream 

Wherein  no  part  is  mine — but  oh. 
There  is  a  torment  most  extreme 

Will  rack  the  very  ghost  I'll  be — 

Should  you  despair,  or  think  me  sleeping 
If  sorrow's  vigils  you  are  keeping — 

When  you  are  sad,  remember  me. 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low's  verse  has 
often  been  quoted  in  these  columns.  It 
has  been  notable  for  literary  finish  and  in- 
tellectual appeal.  But  in  his  new  book, 
"The  House  that  Was,  and  Other  Poems" 
(John  Lane  Company),  he  shows  that  he 
has  made  a  considerable  advance  on  his 
march  to  the  poet's  goal;  he  has  gained 
that  sympathy  with  humanity  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  every  poet's  equipment. 
The  ppem  most  likely  to  endure  is  "A  Path- 
way to  the  Stars."  Few  contemporary  poets 
could  build  so  noble  a  structure  on  founda- 
tions so  commonplace. 

A  PATHWAY  TO   THE   STARS 

By  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low 

A  ship  in  doldrums,  dript  the  weather-vane, 
Bereft  of  wind  its  gallant  sails  of  gold; 
The  morning  snow  had  weakened  into  rain, 
And  rain  turned  drizzle  by  late  afternoon. 
And  now  came  evening  on,  and  like  a  swoon. 
Out  of  the  sea  a  slow  miasma  rolled. 

Close  to  the  walls  it  clung,  and  blurred  away. 
Like  beetling  crags,  their  dizzy  slopes  of  Are; 
Near  to  the  groimd  it  crept  along,  and  lay 
Coiled  up  for  passers-by,  or  swayed  enthralled 
Before  bright  windows,  or,  reminded,  crawled 
Its  loathsome  length  above  the  beaten  mire. 

The  yellow  street-lamps  swam  like  moons  gone 

pale 
Behind  a  blown  cloud :  the  river  whistles  were 
A  moan  of  baying  monsters  on  the  trail 
Of  some  doomed  quarry,  questing  in  the  dark. 
Such  nights  smear  moss  on  tombstones,  and  black 

mark 
Cold  chapel  walls,  and  make  death  dismaler. 

Where  two  streets  joined,  out  of  the  murk,  forlorn, 
Unheralded,  they  came.     Hatless  was  she. 
Ill-kempt,  slack-shod,  her  garments  shabby- worn. 
His  arm  fast  locked,  she  leaned  and  with  her  eyes 
Searched  his:  her  lips  spelled  Paradise. 
A  little,  dingy  city-bred  was  he. 


So  they  passed  on,  adown  that  sodden  street. 
Together,  in  sweet,  isolate  di.sdain; 
And  so  the  mist  closed  in  behind  their  feet 
Who  went  so  foolish-free  of  all  delight 
Through  that  amazing,  pitile-ss,  foul  night; 
Two  moon-mad  lovers  in  a  country  lane. 

Oh,  high-born  stoics! — they  had  burst  the  bars. 
And  swept  deliberate  with  freedom;  they 
Trod  the  true  path,  drinking  not  clouds  but  stars: 
Souls  and  not  rain-drops  danced  before  their  eyes. 
And  in  their  train  a  wind  blew  butterflies  .   .  . 
They  passed,  and  lo — the  walks  were  white  with 
May. 

And  here  is  a  simple  and  charming  little 
study,  appealingly  tender  and  exquisitely 
phrased. 

TO  LUCIA  IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

By  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low 

It  seemed  a  very  cruel  tiling 

For  you,  .so  new  to  suffering: 

One  blamed  the  thought  of  sliding  steel ; 

One  would  not,  dared  not,  think  it  real, 

And  all  the  perfect  white  profaned 

By  one  red  slash  the  need  ordained  .  .   . 

For  you,  so  new  to  suffering, 

It  seemed  a  very  cruel  thing. 

But  now  there  is  a  something  more; 

Your  smile  is  gentler  than  before. 

And  like  a  gray  of  clearing  skies. 

All  dashed  with  sunlight  are  your  eyes: 

Your  arm  upon  the  coverlet  glows 

A  more  transparent  depth  of  rose. 

Your  smile  is  gentler  than  before. 

But  now  there  is  a  something  more.  .  .  , 

I  think  an  angel  touched  you.  Sweet, 
When  in  dark  pain  you  dipt  your  feet; 
(Beauty  and  Pain  in  Paradise 
Take  keepsakes  of  each  other's  eyes). 
And  now,  upon  the  warm  earth  shore. 
Your  smile  is  gentler  than  before. 
When  in  dark  pain  you  dipt  your  feet, 
I  think  an  angel  touched  you.  Sweet. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Toronto  News 
appeared  a  ballade  with  the  double  re- 
frain, "Compassion  for  a  motley  bard,  A- 
clowning  with  the  world  on  fire!"  The 
Toronto  World  printed  the  following  poem 
in  answer,  in  which  the  jester's  task  was 
shown  in  all  its  nobility. 

A   MASQUE 

By  H.  J.  Maclean 

These  three  before  the  Judgment- Seat: 
A  Priest,  a  Soldier,  and  a  Clown. 

The    Soldier 
I  fought  Thy  fight. 
My  sword's  red  reek 

Was  as  rare  incense  at  Thy  Shrine. 
Of  Vandals  that  defiled  Thy  name 

Few  were  left  standing  in  the  line. 

The    Priest 
I  spoke  Thy  Word, 
And  men,  enthralled. 

Fell  penitent  at  Thy  dear  feet; 
I  won  the  sinner  from  his  sin, 

I  sought  the  tares  and  made  them  wheat. 

The    Clown 
I  could  not  preach, 
I  could  not  fight. 

My  work  was  small  through  all  my  years. 
Thy  Children  lay  in  agony : 

I  made  them  smile  amidst  their  tears. 

The    Voice 
All  three  have  served, 
And,  service  done. 

The  well  of  peace  shall  slake  the  thirst. 
The  Kingdom  lies  behind  the  Throne; 

Enter — But  let  tho  Clown  be  First. 
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PERSONAL  GLDIPSES 


TTifs    Sturdy   Baby 

Grew  to    be    This 

Rugged  Boy   on 

''Eagle  Brand" 

These  two  photographs  of  the 
same  child  show  what  Gail 
Rorden  F^u^le  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  did  for  him.  Roderick  was 
a  delicate  haby  until  he  was  three 
months  old.  Then  his  mother 
put  him  on 


Condensed 

MILK 

THE,  ORIGINAL 

■'  KaKle  Brand "  contained  everything 
that  he  needed  to  make  him  cjow.  It  is 
scientiticaliy  prepared — easily  digested 
— and  is  ready  lur  feeding  by  the  simple 
addition  of  lx)iled  water  that  has  Ix-en 
cooled  to  the  proper  feeding  tempera- 
ture. 

"Kagle  Brand"  is  a  favorite  in  thousands 
of  homes  for  use  in  tea,  coffee,  chocolate 
and  cocoa. 

BORDEN'S    CONDENSED    MILK    CO. 

E*L  1857     "Leaders  of  Quality"      New  York 
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TENNIS  STARS  AT  WAR 

IF  England  uses  her  cricketers  as  throwers 
of  hand-grenades — and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  she  could  miss  this  chance 
for  higher  efficiency  in  her  fighting  force — 
what  does  she  do  with  her  tennis-players? 
It  would  seem  most  fitting,  of  course,  that 
they  be  put  in  charge  of  the  British  equiv- 
alent of  the  Minenwerfer  engines  that  lob 
six-inch  bombs  so  accurately  just  inside  the 
rear  Une  of  the  enemy's  trench;  or  perhaps 
that  they  be  set  at  making  a  swift  "return" 
of  all  grenades  "served"  by  the  enemy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tennis-players  of  all 
nations  engaged  ha\e  made  an  excellent 
showing  in  the  war.  The  war-game  is^  one 
that  seems  to  have  appealed  more  strongly 
to  sportsmen  than  to  any  other  one  class, 
and  the  devotees  of  tennis  have  shown 
themselves  no  whit  behind  their  brothers 
t)f  the  pigskin,  wicket,  or  glove.  These 
columns  ha\e  already  recorded  the  loss  of 
Wilding,,  the  great  Australian  champion 
tennis-player.  The  greatest  plaj'er  at  the 
front  since  Wilding's  death,  sa5's  J.  Parmly 
Paret,  tennis  export,  in  the  Xew  York  Sun, 
is  J.  Cecil  Parke,  who  has  been  engaged  at 
the  Dardanelles,  but  is  now  lj"ing  wounded. 
Mentioning  a  number  of  the  world's  tennis- 
men  who  are  at  the  front,  the  WTiter  says 
of  Parke: 

He,  il  will  lie  remembered,  was  captain 
of  the  last  British  international  team  that 
was  playing  in  America  a  year  ago  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  he  also  who 
was  resjionsilile  for  taking  the  Davis  cup 
from  Australia,  for  he  beat  the  mighty 
Brookes  on  his  own  heath.  Parke  is  a 
captain  in  the  Sixth  Battalion  of  the  Lein- 
ster  Kegim(>nt  and  was  in  tiie  British  expe- 
dition against  the  Turks  at  the  Dardanelles. 

The  great  internationalist  was  injured 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the 
scene  of  tin-  fighting,  a  piece  of  slu-apnel 
becoming  embedded  in  his  right  wrist  while 
in  the  trenches.  Wi;h  the  perversity  of 
fate  also  it  wius  liis  j)hiying  arm  that  was 
hurt,  but  the  last  reports  from  the  field-hos- 
pital, received  by  way  of  England,  show 
tliat  he  will  not  lose  his  arm,  and  it  is  pos- 
silile  that  he  may  yet  pla3-  tennis  again 
after  the  war. 

Andre  H.  Oobert,  another  of  the  inter- 
nationalists and  at  one  time  the  best  player 
in  France,  has  also  been  heart!  from  again, 
and  he  was  still  safe  at  last  accounts.  Go- 
bert  is  an  officer  in  the  French  artillery,  and 
has  been  stationed  for  some  months  out  on 
the  far-eastern  front  near  theVosges  Moun- 
tains. He  was  recently  promoted  to  tlie 
Aviation  Corps  and  he  is  now  a  military 
observer,  taking  notes  of  the  Germans  from 
an  aeroplane  at  frequent  intervals  and  re- 
porting to  his  sujiorior  officers. 

Gobert  writes  of  one  exciting  experience 
in  wliich  he  and  his  pilot  fought  an  air-battle 
with  a  German  Taube  thoiusands  of  feet  in 
the  air,  exclKii'-j^inL:  shots  for  some  time, 
hut  escaping  un-nhed.  The  Frenchman 
has  been  quartered  for  some  time  in  a  sec- 
tion where  then  n.is  not  been  much  active 
fighting  and  h;i^  ..id  the  good  luck  to  find 
a  French  chateau  near  by  -with  a  tennis- 


court.  Some  of  the  other  officers  in  his 
section  are  tennis  enthusiasts,  and  they 
have  found  time  for  some  practise  of  the 
game  during  the  intervals  in  the  more 
dangerous  work. 

Max  Decugis,  the  French  champion,  who 
was  first  reported  to  have  been  wounded, 
has  been  found  to  be  all  right  and  safe. 
Etienne  Micard,  himself  one  of  the  best  of 
the  French  players,  reports  that  Decugis 
is  still  dri\'ing  a  war-motor  and  so  far  has 
escaped  unhurt. 

Hope  Crisp,  one  of  the  leading  EngUsh 
tournament  competitors,  however,  has  not 
been  so  fortunate,  for  he  has  been  seriously 
wounded  in  northern  France.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  amputate  one  of  his  legs,  but  he 
withstood  the  shock  and  ■\\TOte  cheerfully 
from  the  hospital  that  he  expected  to  have  a 
perfecth-  good  wooden  leg,  and  if  he  could 
not  play  tennis  would  try  for  the  golf 
championship  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  expert  steps  around  the  net  and  finds 
in  the  opposite  coiirt  the  justly  celebrated 
Maurice  Galvao,  of  whom  he  writes: 

The  German-Portuguese  player  who  won 
so  many  tournaments  around  Xew  York 
the  season  before  the  war  started  is  still 
safe  and  well.  For  nearly  a  year  Galvao 
was  heard  from  constantly  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium.  He  was  in  von 
Kluck's  right  wing  that  was  driven  back 
from  the  Paris  attack,  and  after  that  for 
many  months  near  Peronne,  in  northern 
France. 

Now  he  has  been  transferred  to  the 
southern  front,  and  was  last  heard  from 
near  Trieste,  in  southern  Austria,  facing 
the  Italian  invaders,  where  he  is  likelj'  to 
see  the  hardest  kind  of  ser\ice.  Galvao 
is  in  the  infantry  and  has  been  promoted 
since  the  war  started  to  the  rank  of  a  com- 
missioned officer. 

The  fate  of  two  other  German  plaj'ers 
might  be  described  in  tennis  parlance  as 
"a  love  set  lost,"  for  they  have  lost  their 
fu-st  match  to  England,  A\-ithout  a  single 
point  in  their  favor.  The  story  is  as 
follows: 

Oscar  Kreutzer  and  Otto  Froitzheim,  the 
two  members  of  the  German  international 
team  who  were  captured  by  the  EngUsh  at 
Gibraltar  on  their  way  home  from  the  Davis 
cup  matches,  have  been  prisoners  of  war 
ever  since.  Galvao  was  on  the  same  ship, 
but  slipt  through  safely.  Kreutzer  has 
been  heard  from  again  recently,  and  he 
gives  his  address  as  "Prisoner  of  War  No. 
887,  Loft  house  Park,  Northern  Compound 
Hut  22,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire."  He  re- 
ceived a  list  of  questions  on  technical  mat- 
ters of  tennis-play  from  the  editor  of  the 
new  book  on  the  game  some  time  in  March 
last,  and  mailed  his  answers  to  New  York 
on  April  23. 

It  is  rather  an  amusing  commentary  on 
the  strictness  of  the  British  censorship  and 
the  constant  suspicion  of  the  German  that 
the  letter  containing  these  answers  was 
not  received  in  New  York  until  August  2, 
foiu-teen  weeks  after  it  was  mailed.  The 
English  censor  e^^dently  suspected  some 
new  form  of  secret  code  in  these  innocent 
questions  and  answers  that  might  hide 
information  intended  for  the  enemy. 

Answering  one  question  regarding  the 
propriety  in  tennis  of  taking  advantage  of 
yoiu-  adversary  under  certain  conditions. 
Kreutzer  rephed : 

"Everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war — 


me  Liiierary  uigesi  jut   wvu/uki   ow,  j.y±. 


press  your  advantage  where  you  see  your 
chance." 

That  he  did  not  Hve  up  to  this  motto 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  and  Froitz- 
heim  protested  to  President  Wrenn,  of  the 
U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.,  and  others  in  this  coun- 
try, asking  them  to  try  to  get  the  State 
Department  here  to  secure  their  release  by 
the  Enghsh,  on  the  ground  that  they  wen; 
official  representatives  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment when  they  came  to  this  country 
for  the  international  tennis-matches,  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  safe  conduct 
home  through  the  enemy's  lines  when  the 
war  broke  out.  They  did  not  feel  that  the 
British  should  have  captured  them  at  Gib- 
raltar while  on  their  way  home  from  play- 
ing a  friendly  match  against  the  English  in 
this  country.  However,  their  view  of  the 
matter  did  not  prevail,  and  they  are  still 
locked  up  in  England  and  are  likely  to 
remain  prisoners  until  after  the  war. 


THE  SCHOOL-BANK  IN  ACTION 

PLEASURE  and  profit  are  rarely  com- 
bined so  admirably  in  any  institution, 
it  would  seem,  as  in  the  school-bank.  In 
grammar-schools  and  high  schools  where 
this  innovation  has  been  tried,  only  the  best 
of  results  are  reported  by  all  concerned — 
scholars,  instructors,  and  the  local  banker 
who  stands  behind  the  project.  The  boys 
and  girls  learn  thrift  and  have  the  dehghtful 
sense  of  ownership;  they  learn  to  save, 
while  they  are  having  the  fun  of  running 
a  real  bank-account,  and  having  to  draw 
real  checks  and  make  deposits;  the  pupil 
teaches  his  parent  and  stores  up  for  his  own 
family  of  the  next  generation  the  princi- 
ples of  forethought  and  saving,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  enjoying  a  feeling  of  freedom 
and  independence  never  experienced  before 
he  had  "money  of  his  own  in  the  bank." 
Such,  we  learn,  are  the  blessings  of  the 
school  savings-bank.  In  a  Uttle  pamphlet 
entitled  "Five  Practical  Plans  for  Operat- 
ing a  School  Savings-Bank,"  issued  by  the 
Savings-Bank  Section  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  from  the  office  of  its 
Secretary,  E.  G.  McWilliam,  5  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City,  we  find  assurances 
of  even  more  emphatic  nature.  The  piu"- 
pose  of  such  systems  is  to  make  the  school 
an  adjunct  of  the  bank  and  to  make  the 
bank  a  part  of  the  school.  All  the  five 
schemes  outUned  are  based  on  a  free  recip- 
rocation between  these  two  institutions. 

The  school-bank,  we  are  told,  is  "the 
lengthened  shadow"  of  its  originator,  the 
late  John  H.  Thiry,  a  Belgian-born  Ameri- 
can, and  is  modeled  after  systems  already 
in  vogue  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Mr.  Thiry  came  from  a  country 
where,  in  happier  days,  the  children  were 
early  taught  that  waste  was  almost  the 
one  unforgivable  crime.  To  give  freely, 
to  offer  hospitaUty  to  the  limit  of  one's 
resources,  to  answer  the  need  of  a  friend 
with  the  last  crumb  and  copper — these 
were  virtues  ranking  only  slightly  above 
the  art  of  never  wasting  an  atom  of  food, 
chattels,  or  money.    We  are  told  that — 

Mr.  Thiry  early  became  imprest  with  the 


Elected! 

"Our  lovely  Campbell  can-didate 
Wins  boundless  approbation. 

And  all  rejoice  to  see  our  choice 
Prepared  to  serve  the  nation. 

And  it  makes  good. 

Every  promise  of  satisfaction  that  goes  with 
CampheWs  Tomato  Soup,  you  find  more  than  fulfilled 
when  you  come  to  serve  it  on  your  table. 

Its  tempting  color  and  appetizing  flavor  are  simply 
the  index  to  its  pure  and  nourishing  quality. 

It  looks  so  good  and  tastes  so  good  because  it  is  so 
good — through  and  through.  Every  ingredient  is 
choice,  high-grade,  selected  and  prepared  with  daintiest 
care. 

That  is  why  it  promotes  good  health  and  good  diges- 
tion. That  is  vs^hy  the  most  particular  people  order  it 
by  the  dozen  and  enjoy  it  regularly  and  often. 

You'll  find  this  the  practical  way,  too.  Why  not 
begin  today? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 
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Rust  is  the  junk  man's  friend.  Look  at  any  junk  pile. 
What  put  most  of  the  sheet  metal  articles  there  .^ — Rust. 

Wear  doesn't  rviin  water  heaters,  roofing,  refrigerators,  ranges, 
furnaces,  etc.  Rust  is  the  great  destroyer  of  sheet  metal  prod- 
ucts.    Millions  of  dollars'  worth  disappear  in  rust  every  year. 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

as  no  other  ordinary  sheet  metal  can,  because  it  is  the  purest  iron  made. 


Armco,  American  Ingot,  Iron  resists 
rust  not  only  liecaiise  of  purity  but  be- 
cause it  is  tlie  most  nearly  perfect  in  re- 
spect to  evenness;  in  its  freedom  from 
^3s  bubbles;  and  in  ail  the  other  quali- 
ties that  form  the  basis  of  rust  resistance. 

These  qualities  make  Armco  Iron 
especially  superior  for  enameling.  For 
the  manufacturer  if  reduces  the  number 
of  culls  and  seconds  from  the  1  5  or  lO'c 
inciiiental  to  the  use  of  ordinary  ma- 
terial to  I'f  and  in  some  cases  to  zero. 
For  the  user  it  means  perfect  enamel 
f>vcr  a  riist-resistin^'  ha^e. 


.'\monfc  the  many  manufacturers  of 
enameled  products  who  use  Armco  Iron 
a  few  are  mentioned  here.  They  will 
gladly  send  you  (•.italniTs  .md  information. 

Write  for  Booklet— 
"Defeating  Rust" 

(ict  the  book.  Act  on  the  facts  pre- 
sented there  and  the  book  will  be  valo- 
ablc  to  you.  It  tells  of  many  uses  for 
Armco  Iron. 

If  you  can't  get  Armco  products 
from  your  dealers,  write  us.  W'e  will 
see  that  vou  arc  supplied. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Box  708,  Middletown,  Ohio 

I  ;   ■  I."  >!  M.»ii.f  I.  I  ;;.  .'.    .1.:.,    1'.*:.  i.!>  .- r.-vf.:-    1  ^    T  1..    hit-  riiali    n.il  M.  :-..  1  ,-:,,.  u- \  .  i,,j..iii\ 

Branch  Officet:  Chicago.  PilttburRh,  Detroit,  New  York,  St.  Louia,  Cincinnati  &  Clevelanci 

Enameled  Kitchen  Table 
Top.  The  Royal  Enamel' 
ing  &  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago, 
and  The  Enameled  Prod- 
ocls  Co. .  Oeveland,  0. 
Kazoo  tank.  Enameled. 
Armco  Iron  base.  Enam- 
eled Tank  Co..   Kalama- 


extravagance  of  the  American  children,  and 
concluded,  rightfully,  that  impro\-idence  in 
youth  means  impro\'idence,  and  perhaps 
povertj-,  in  old  age;  and  if  habits  of  thrift 
are  not  learned  in  youth,  the  chances  are 
against  their  acquirement  later  in  life. 
He  sought  a  remedy,  and  found  that  it  lay 
in  one  of  two  (or  both)  places — the  home 
and  the  schoolroom.  Being  a  trustee  of 
the  public  schools  of  Long  Island  City,  to 
which  place  he  had  retired  after  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  Xew  York  as  a  dealer  in 
old  and  rare  books,  he  naturally  ttirned  his 
attention  to  the  school  as  the  most  Ukely 
medium.  The  school  teaches  other  things 
— why  not  thrift?  was  his  argument. 

He  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  gain- 
ing the  consent  of  his  fellow  trustees  to  try 
the  experiment.  It  succeeded;  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1911,  Mr.  Thiry 
was  the  school  savings-bank's  best  friend, 
its  ardent  and  constant  advocate,  and  its 
only  statistician,  even  copj-righting  his 
forms  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  those 
who  would  use  them.  Wherever  it  has 
been  given  a  fair  test  it  has  not  only 
succeeded,  but  has  won  the  admiration  of 
all.  Bank  men  and  educators  have  looked 
upon  it  and  pronounced  it  good;  New  York 
has  legaUzed  it;  a  bank  commissioner  for 
^Massachusetts  has  advocated  its  intro- 
duction into  everj^  pubhc  school  of  the 
State,  ha^-ing  after  extended  inquiry  into 
the  subject  officially  indorsed  it  as  a  factor 
of  no  mean  importance  in  the  promotion  of 
flirift  in  tlie  commonwealth. 

Of  the  five  plans  outlined  in  the  pamphlet 
three  are  intended  to  operate  with  the 
minimum  of  aid  from  the  teacher,  one 
requires  a  small  portion  of  the  teacher's 
time  and  thought  in  the  capacity  of 
"banker,"  and  the  fifth  is  hterally  a 
"school-bank,"  run  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves. Plan  Number  One,  in  which  the 
teacher  is  banker,  is  of  the  simplest  sort. 
"Bank  day"  is  usually  once  a  week,  per- 
haps lasting  an  hour  in  the  morning.  At 
tliat  hour  the  scholar  with  money  to  de- 
posit presents  himself  at  the  teacher's  desk 
^v^th  the  money  and  his  deposit-card  or 
pass-card,  which  is  not  unlike  the  usual 
library-card,  with  the  dates  of  the  "Bank 
days"  printed  upon  it,  followed  by 
columns  for  deposits,  withdrawals,  bal- 
ances on  hand,  and  the  teacher's  initials 
confirming  the  transactions  recorded.  Tak- 
ing the  money,  the  teacher  records  the 
amount  on  the  scholar's  card  and  also 
writes  down  the  scholar's  name  and  the 
amount  on  the  "deposit  hst"  for  the  day. 
Later,  after  school,  the  packet  of  teacher's 
record-cards  are  taken  out — duplicates  of 
the  scholars'  pass-cards — and  the  amounts 
received  are  entered  .upon  the  cards  of  the 
dififerent  pupils  depositing.  A  copy  of  the 
day's  deposit  list  is  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal, with  the  money  received.  By  him 
the  deposits  of  the  whole  school  arc  sent 
to  the  bank  and  entered  in  a  lump  sum. 
When  any  scholar's  deposits  reach  an  even 
dollar  or  more,  the  bank,  being  notifif»d, 
draws  the  amount  out  of  the  account  for 
the  whole  school  and  enters  it  into  an 
indi\'idual  account  for  the  boj'^  or  girl  in 
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question,    with   a   pass-book   and    :iil    <luo 
grown-up  forniality. 

WITHDRAWAL   NOTICE 


BANK  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  122 


Accoynl  No BntUy' " 

To  Iki  Treasurer: 

Nelice  it  htreh  tivin  Ikal  on 19 

/  wall  to  withdraw  the  sum  of Dollars. 

^ , ,    ..  Signalvre <  - -.  . 

BANK    OF    P.    S.    laa 

66    Harrison  Ave. 

Brooklyn, ___ 


Acct.  3ip.^ 


Oass- 


.Room^ 


Your  {son)    {Jiughter)    [ward)  his  this  day  made  demand 

upon  the^ank  of  P.  S.  122  for  the  %uithdraival  of      S 

You  will  signify  your 


approval  of  the  aboie  demand  by  signing  below. 
Parent 


g^ew    York, 


.191 


BANK    OF    P.   S.    122,   BROOKLYN 

ee  HARRISON  AVENUE 


'Pay  to  the  order  of 
and  charge  to  Acct.  dip.. 


ofQass.. 

..dollars.         S 


THE    THREE  DOCUMENTS  THAT  SAFEGUARD  DE- 
POSITS AND  DISCOURAGE   SPENDING 
SAVINGS  IN  "SPREES." 

By  another  plan  the  teacher  merely 
receives  the  money  enclosed  in  an  envelop, 
and  hands  it  over  to  the  bank,  all  the 
records  being  kept  by  the  bank  itself. 
Another  method  is  the  stamp  system,  which 
is  near  enough  like  the  Postal  Savings- 
Bank  system  to  need  no  explanation.  The 
fourth  plan,  in  which  the  scholars  carry  on 
transactions  only  with  the  bank,  at  a  sep- 
arate window  marked  "School  Window," 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  school 
itself.  It  is  the  plan  last  mentioned  that 
has  the  greatest  appeal.  This  system  is 
already  working  in  at  least  one  school  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York — PubHc  School  No. 
122.     Of  this  we  read: 

The  detail  of  this  system  is  handled 
entirely  by  the  scholars.  For  the  boj's, 
eight  bright  boys  from  the  7-A  grade  up — 
that  is,  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age — are  employed  as  clerks,  under 
direction  of  one  of  the  male  teachers  known 
as  treasurer  of  the  school-bank.  Girls  are 
used  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  girls. 

On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
mornings  from  8:30  to  9  o'clock  the  bank 
is  open  for  business.  Deposits  of  five 
cents  or  multiples  thereof  are  received. 
When  an  account  is  opened,  the  depositor 
fills  out  a  signature-card  in  duplicate,  in 
order  that  same  may  be  filed  both  numer- 
ically and  alphabetically.  The  depositor  is 
also  required  to  make  out  a  deposit-slip, 
and  is  given  a  pass-card  which  is  also 
made  out  in  duplicate,  one  being  retained 
by  the  "bank."  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  card  is  printed  in  multiples  of  five  cents 
both  for  deposits  and  drafts.  When  a 
deposit  or  draft  is  made,  one  card  is  placed 
over  the  other  and  the  amount  punched 
out,   by  which  an  indisputable   duplicate 

PURE    WATER    IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avoid   the   conseqaences  of  a  change  of  water. 
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InVUilil 


Grain  Bubbles 

How  They  Became  the  King  Foods 


User  No.  1 


A.    P. 
Puffed 


The  first  user  was  Prof. 
Anderson,  the  inventor  of 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

For  years  and  years,  while  he  learned 
how  to  explode  them,  he  alone  knew 
what  was  coming. 

Finally  he  shot  the  grains  from  guns. 
He  exploded  every  food  cell.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  you  had  whole  grains 
with  every  granule  made  digestible. 


User  No.  3 

Then  we  supplied  Puffed  Grains  in 
barrels  to  countless  candy-makers. 
They  used  them  in  place  of  nuts. 

Girls  fell  in  love  with  Puffed  Grain 
candy,  and  they  started  to  make  it  at 
home.  No  doubt  millions  of  packages 
have  since  been  used  as  confections^ — in 
fudge,  as  garnish  for  ice  cream,  and  for 
eating  dry  like  peanuts.  They  taste 
like  toasted  nuts. 


User  No.  2 

Then  we  started  a  lunch  room  in  the 
heart  of  New  York,  and  thousands  of 
men  came  to  taste  them. 

Among  all  the  ready-cooked  cereals, 
four  men  in  five  selected  Puffed  Wheat 
or  Puffed  Rice. 

They  came  day  after  day,  month 
after  month  for  them.  This  became 
the  favorite  lunch  dish.  Then  we 
knew  we  had  the  best-liked  cereals  men 
had  ever  tasted. 


User  No.  4 

Then  armies  of  children  began  to 
demand  them.  They  ate  them  with 
cream  and  sugar.  They  floated  them 
in  bowls  of  milk. 

Morning,  noon  and  night  they  called 
for  cereals  in  puffed  form.  Now  gro- 
cers [tell  us  that  there's  not  another 
cereal  known  of  which  users  use  so 
much.  And  mothers  say  that  nothing 
else  brings  dishes  back  so  often.  These 
are  the  king  foods  now. 


( 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,       15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 
PUFFS 


But  it's  not  bewitching  taste  alone  that  wins  folks  to  these  foods.  These  are 
scientific  grain  foods — the  best -cooked  cereals  known.  By  no  other  process  are 
all  the  food  cells  broken. 

_  The  more  you  know  about  Puffed  Grains  the  more  you'll  serve  your  cereals  in 
this  way.     Try  all  of  them.     Each  has  a  different  taste. 


The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 
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Sole  Makers 
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"There's  the  Letter  from  the 
New  York  Office — 

The  Boss  has  asked  for  it 
a  dozen  times — some  big  deal 
is  on — I'll  take  it  in  to  him." 

This  particular  firm  has  al- 
lotted to  each  branch  office  a 
special   color   of    paper 
for  forms,  order  blanks, 
records,    etc.     It   saves 
an   astonishintj;    amount 
of  time,    insures 
more  accurate  fil- 
ing and  tends  to- 
ward efficiency  in  , 
many  ways. 

A  printer  gave 
them  the  idea  and 
we  gave  it  to  the  printer  by 
means  of  a  portfolio,      The 
Signal  System." 

Hammermill  Bond  was  used  because  it  is  made  in  twelve  standard 
colors  and  white  and  in  three  finishes — Bond,  Ripple,  Linen — thus  giving 
an  assortment  covering  every  need.  Its  cost  is  so  low  that  it  can  be  used 
with  economy  for  all  business  purposes. 

Also,  the  printer  knew  that  he  could  secure  any  quantity  without  delay, 
for  Hammermill  Bond  is  heavily  stocked  by  selling  agents  in  all  important 
cities  and  an  enormous  reserve  stock  is  carried  at  the  mill.  Hammermill 
Bond  is  a  paper  of  excellent  quality,  has  a  fine   finish  and  is  very  strong. 
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"THE  UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPER" 


If  you  will  tell  us  what  business  you  arc  in.  we  will  send  you  a  valuable  portfolio 
containing  much  information  relatinK  dirtctly  to  your  netds.  It  tells  how  to  buy 
pajier  and  shows  a  full  range  of  samples  of  Hammermill  Bond.  We  will  also  send 
a  copy  of  "The  Signal  System"  if  you  wish. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Uae  Hammermill  Safety  Paper  for  Checks 
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TMCYfTE:  MADE  TO  MEASURE 

PutmanBootsfeShoes 


)«::,<..  Hutmant5oots65hoe2 

standard     Oo  On  like  a  qlove«"icy  fit  all  over. 


If  you  wear  Pulman  Shops,  either  the  made-to-measure  or  ready- 
to-wear  kind,  you  have  a  perfect  fit,  the  best  of  everything  in  quality, 
»tyle  that  is  up  to  the  minute,  and  that  custom-made  individuality  so 
much  sought  in  all  wearing  apparel. 

Our  shoes  are  strictly  bench-made,  from  the  best  materials  obtain- 
able, all  the  popular  leathers,  everythinK  from  the  lightest  Vici  Kid 
to  Heavy  F.nglish  "Hiking"  Shoes.  Mi-do-to-measure  $8.00.  The 
same  high-grade  footwear  ready-to-wear  $5.00  and  $6.00  delivered. 

If  we  make  your  shoes,  there  is  no  "breaking  in,"  which  is  only 


give 


one  way  of  saying  you  are  making  your  feet  fit  your  shoes.  W 
make  your  shoes  nt  your  feel — provide  for  all  tender  spots  and  giv 
you  fool-comfort 

Putman  Orthopedic  Shoes 

We  manufacture  the  largest  and  most  scientifically  constructed 
line  of  Orthopedic  Shoes  in  existence  for  mm  and  women, — shoes 
with  Arch  Supports  built  in  them.  Cushion  Soles,  Ventilated  Soles, 
and  the  celebrated  Putman  Foot-flex  Shoe. 

Their  corrective  value  is  the  result  of  over  twenty-five  years  of 
practical  experience.  They  are  constructed  on  correct  anatomical 
principles,  aie  perfect  fitting,  and  have  a  remedial  value  not  ;^os- 
sessed  by  any  other  make. 

Makers  of  the  well-known  Waterproofed  Putman  Boots  for  Sports- 
men, Civil  and  Mining  Engineers,  etc. 

We  w«nt  you  to  have  a  copy  of  our  Free  Catalog  and  Klf-measuremenI  blanks. 

422  First  .\venuc.  N. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


THE  PUTMAN  BOOT  &  SHOE  CO. 


record  is  obtained.  The  deposit-slip  is  then 
passed  to  a  boy  who  records  the  transaction 
in  a  day-book,  and  then  to  another  boy  who 
posts  it  upon  the  ledger-card. 


Acct.  No. 


Name 


Class Room Address. 


Opened Closed- 


Deposits 


5  130 

10  135 

15  140 

20  145 

25  150 

30  155 

35  160 

40  165 

45  170 

50  175 

55  180 

60  185 

65  1% 


255  380 

260  385 

265  390 

270  395 

275  400 

280  405 

285  410 

290  415 

295  420 

300  425 

305  430 

310  435 

315  440 


Withdrawals 


5  130 

10  135 

15  140 

20  145 

25  150 

30  155 

35  160 

40  165 

45  170 

50  175 

55  180 

60  185 

65  190 


255  380 

260  385 

265  390 

270  395 

275  400 

280  405 

285  410 

290  415 

295  420 

300  425 

305  430 

310  435 

315  440 


KXACTLY  LIKE  X  LUNCH-ROOM  CHECK,  THLS  "  PASS- 
CARD"   IN  DUPLICATE   IS  PUNCHED  TO 
RECORD   EACH  TRANSACTION. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  the 
case  of  withdrawals.  A  notice  of  with- 
drawal is  required,  and  consent  of  parents 
required  upon  all  withdrawals  larger  than 
twenty-five  cents.  The  depositor  makes 
out  his  own  checks.  When  an  account  is 
closed,  a  receipt  in  full  is  taken,  and  when 
an  account  becomes  inactive,  a  notice  is 
sent  to  the  depositor.  If  a  pass-card  is 
lost  a  notice  must  be  filed,  and  a  fee  of  five 
cents  is  charged  for  a  new  card. 

At  the  end  of  the  "day's"  business,  bal- 
ances on  ledger-cards  and  duplicate  pass- 
cards  upon  which  transactions  have  oc- 
curred are  compared,  and  must  agree,  and 
cash  is  balanced  with  dav->)ook. 


Class. 


<Acct.  cKo. 


Room. 


lank  £  J§ubltr  i^rbool  \ZZ 

.BROOKLYN 


.191 


1 

1    Dollars 

Cents 

specie 

Bills 

Check 

J^-wi-^-J 

»  _*^ 

THE  DEIHJ.SIT-SLIP  IS  .SLMn.,AR  TO  THE 
GROWN-UP  VARIETY, 

The  money  of  the  school-bank  is  de- 
posited with  a  regular  savings-bank  in  the 
name  of  the  school,  subject  to  withdrawal 
by  the  teacher  in  charge  (the  treasurer), 
and  when  the  amount  of  credit  of  any  indi- 
vidual reaches  five  dollars  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  school-bank  and  a  pass-book  issued  by 
the  regular  bank.  No  interest  is  paid  by 
the  school-bank. 


Itie  Literary  Vigest  jor  uctooer  au,  lyio 
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While  in  this  school  only  multiples  of 
five  cents  are  received,  cards  might  be 
printed  consecutively  from  one  cent  to  one 
dollar  and  the  same  general  result  obtained. 
This  system,  by  its  simplicity,  seems  to 
overcome  many  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  against  the  school-savings 
system. 

WAR-HORRORS  IN  WALL  STREET 

npHE  International  League  for  the 
A  Alleviation  of  Unnecessary  Atrocities, 
or  some  organization  of  similar  piu-pose, 
will  doubtless  be  formed  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  present  war.  Were  it  in  ex- 
istence at  present  there  might  well  be  laid 
before  the  august  body  a  report  on  the 
outrages  recently  perpetrated  in  Wall 
Street,  in  New  York  City,  where  for  days 
the  gutters  have  been  running  yellow  with 
gold  and  the  cries  of  the  tortured  "lambs," 
fleeced  to  the  quick  or  strangled  in  coils  of 
ticker-tape,  rise  even  above  the  tops  of  the 
sky-scrapers  and  cause  uneasy  turnings 
and  quakings  beneath  the  stones  in  Trinity 
Churchyard.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  a  few 
brief  weeks.  Wall  Street  bore  the  quiet  air 
of  a  country  village  thoroughfare,  where  the 
silence  was  disturbed  solely  by  the  defer- 
ential footfalls  of  wearied  brokers'  clerks 
seeking  emploj'ment.  Then  some  bell- 
wether, straying  idly  in  the  neighborhood, 
detected  in  the  newspaper-laden  morning 
breeze  blowing  up  Broad waj^  the  irresisti- 
ble scent  of  Easy  Monej'.  Like  catnip  to 
the  feline  is  this  perfume  to  the  lambs  of 
Wall  Street.  Bleating  with  ecstatic  haste, 
the  bell-wether  sped  to  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Wall,  and,  "follow-my-leader,"  all  the 
other  lambs  sped  after  him.  Perhaps  the 
bell-wether  found  what  he  sought,  fed  his 
fill  upon  it,  and  got  safely  away.  Certain  it 
is  that  many  and  many  a  lamb — yea,  and 
many  and  many  an  old  sheep,  whose  wits 
were  scattered  by  the  subtle  fragrance  of 
Immediate  Wealth  no  less  easily  than 
those  of  the  yearlings — rushed  in  only 
to  its  own  destruction  and  bitter  loss.  So 
thoughtless  and  heedless  was  the  demand 
to  buy  stocks — war-stocks,  semiwar-stoeks, 
possible  war-stocks,  stocks  that  beyond  the 
range  of  human  imagination  could  not  by 
any  possible  metamorphosis  be  converted 
into  war-stocks — so  overwhelming  was  the 
stampede  to  become  opulent  overnight 
through  injudicious  speculation,  that  even 
the  brokers  themselves,  trained  by  years 
of  experience  to  handle  as  many  of  those 
with  money  to  lose  as  may  present  them- 
selves, and  usually  impatient  at  the  small 
supply  of  them,  were  forced  to  put  on  the 
brakes,  and  drive,  if  they  could,  the  wild 
flock  back  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
All  in  all,  Wall  Street  has  presented  a  piti- 
able sight  of  late.  And  the  fleecing  of  all 
these  "  Something-for-Nothingites "  maj' 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing atrocities  that  the  war  has  brought 
forth.  It  is  related  that  into  one  broker's 
office  came  a  man  of  rather  clerical  aspect 
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Substantial  Hume,  Uavenpori,  la.,  jmnlifd  tliniugliout  in  Arkiim.r-  .\<>ji  I'me 


Only  rich,  artistic  \voodwork  that  will  last 
for  generations  and  retain  its  lustre  goes  into 
homes  of  this  character.     That  is  why 

Arkansas 
Soft  Pine 

— the  satin-like  finish 
was  chosen  for 
this  house. 


wi'*^*^  Home  Builders'  Book  de  Luxe 

on    request.      Ready  January     1st. 
Limited  Edition.     Requests  filled  in  order 
received.      Address  Dept.  "L." 


(Free  Samples  Now) 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS 
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Be  Good  to  your  Books 


Protect   tKetn  Avith  a"Gunn 

XAOLI  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base, 
■l  at  small  cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books. 
Doors  are  removable  and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bands; 
easy  to  set  up  or  take  apart;  practically  dust-proof;  superb 
workmanship. 

GuDD  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
(highest  award)  at  the  Panama-Pacific  lodastrial  Exposition. 

See  the  famous  "Gunn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  deaU 
er's  or  write  us  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,' 
showing  Colonial,  Mission,  Sanitary,  Claw  foot  and  Stand- 
ard designs  in  mahogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings.    Prices  lower  than  others. 


Possible 

color 

treatments 

producing 

rich,  lasting 

tones: 

Dark  Mahogany 
Old  English  Oak 
Flemish  Oak 
WeatJiered  Oak 
Mission  Green 
Silver  Gray 
N'atural  Varnish 
White  Enamel 


ARKANSAS  SOFT   PINE   BUREAU 


"Gum 


Furniture  Co 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

1810  Broadway 
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HOBUS 

That  is  the  newest  word  in  the 
EngHsh  language  and  it  means 

Hatch  Habit 

One  of 

Button  also      Buying 

Union  Underwear 

Suit  Satisfaction 

Are  you  buying  underwear  satisfaction 
this  Fallot  is  HOBUS  new  to  you?  If  it 
is,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  what 
it  means  to  button  only  one  button 
instead  of  ten,  to  end  forever  the  dis- 
comfort of  missing  buttons  and  torn 
buttonholes,  to  enjoy  a  perfect-fitting 
union  suit  entirely  free  from  binding, 
gaping  or  bagging. 


r 


The-  HATCH  ONE -BUTTON  UNION 
SUIT  is  made  for  men,  women  and  children 
in  grades  to  suit  every  purse  and  cver\-  tem- 
perature. An  illustrated  catalogue  describing 
the  complete  line  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
re<iuest  to  our  mill  at  Albany. 

Prices: 
Men's   Suit* — $1.00,  $i.Js.  $1.50.  $i.7S.  I^.oo,  $2.so. 
Boy«'        "     — SO  cents,  Ji.oo,  I1.35. 
Ladies'     "    — tl.oo,  J  1.25,  S2.00. 
Mines'    "    — Age  2,  75  cents  plus  10  cent*  each  even 

year  to  age  16. 
Slerping     I — Ages  2,53.  4  and  s,  so  cents. 
Garments   1  — Ages  6,  7.  8,  9  and  10,  7S  cents. 

This  j;arnient  is  featured  at 
the  best  haberdashers'  ami 
department  stores,  but  if 
you  raiinot  get  it  easily  and 
quickly,  send  your  chest 
measure, with  remittance, to 
onr  mill  at  Albanv  and  vou 


I 


fwrnno  MNC16.IB14 
will  be  supplied  direct,   deliver)'  free. 

Fald  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co.,  Manufacturers 

Albany,  New  York 

Barnes  Knitting  Corporation 

220  Fifth  Ave. ,  New  York  City 

Sole  Distributor 


who  pushed  a  quantity  of  paper  money 
into  the  nearest  attendant's  grasp  with  the 
mere  pleading  request  to  "buy  something"' 
with  it.  There  are  other  organizations  in 
this  eountrj'  that  may  well  envy  the  power 
to  engender  such  supreme  faith  as  this.  The 
Xew  York  TForW,  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  the 
war-stock  market  and  "the  fool  will  be 
answered  again  according  to  his  folly," 
recalls  the  satire  of  a  writer  who  was  one  of 
Xew  York's  shrewdest  critics: 

Two  confidence-men  in  one  of  O.  Henry's 
stories  scrupulously  refused  to  work  New- 
York  because  they  did  not  regard  it  as 
sportsmanUke.  To  them  it  was  like  dyna^ 
miting  bass  in  a  Te.xas  lake.  Wall  Street 
is  not  much  concerned  about  sportsman- 
ship these  days.  Its  motto  is  the  motto  of 
the  father  of  Mr.  Dooley'e  parlor  Socialist — 
"Get  th'  goods." 

One  of  the  most  significant  e\'idenees  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Wall  Street  is  the 
fact  that  Sunday,  October  8,  saw  nearly 
every  office  in  the  Street  running  at  full 
speed,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  catch  up  ^^^th  the 
business  of  the  week  just  past.  The  New 
York  Sun  describes  this  unusual  scene: 

When  one  turned  off  Broadway  into  Wall 
Street  yesterday — it  was  Sunday,  remember 
— one  almost  ran  into  a  sign  reading: 

"Street  Closed." 

That  referred  to  a  section  of  Wall  Street 
between  New  and  Nassau,  not  to  tbe 
Street.  Everywhere  brokerage  offices  were 
open  and  lights  were  burning  in  the  great 
office-buildings.  Thousands  of  clerks  were 
working  tlieir  figure-tired  brains  in  an 
effort  to  clear  away  the  enormous  business 
that  had  been  piled  up  by  the  record- 
breaking  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

To  tliese  clerks  the  sign  was  a  great  joke. 
Wall  Street  was  anything  but  closed. 

It  wa«  a  Sunday  in  Wall  Street  such  as 
clerks  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  brokers' 
offices  had  never  seen  before.  There  may 
have  been  times  in  the  great  bear  markets 
of  ten  or  more  years  back  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  some  of  the  clerks  to  go  to  the 
office  on  Sundays  to  clear  away  a  bit  of 
work  that  liad  accumulated.  But  there 
was  never  sueli  a  day  as  yesterday. 

More  than  S.(H)(),(KK)  shares  had  changed 
hands  on  the  big  l)oard  alone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  l)usiness  in  bonds,  the  dealings 
on  the  Consolidated  and  on  the  ciu-b. 
Vainly  had  tlie  clerks  in  the  offices  of  tne 
Stock  Exchange  members  worked  hours 
overtime  tbrougbout  tbe  week  to  clean 
up  the  business  of  each  day.  Million-and-a- 
half-sharo  days,  one  after  another,  were 
more  than  they  could  cope  with. 

All  Saturday,  Saturday  night,  and  in 
many  offices  until  three  and  fom*  o'clock 
yesterday,  the  clerks  bent  over'their  desks. 
Even  at  that  hour  the  work  was  not  done. 
.\t  nine  o'clock  they  were  baek  again  at 
their  posts,  and  at  six  o'clock  last  evening 
there  was  work  yet  to  he  done. 

Brokers  were  at  work,  too.  That  fact 
wa.s  dt-monstrated  by  the  presence  of 
innumerable  automobiles  in  Wall,  Broad, 
and  Pine  streets  and  along  lower  Broadway. 

While  the  brokerage  houses  that  deal 
in  hiuidreds  and  thousands  of  shares  on 
the  Exchange  had  great  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling the  rush  of  business,  the  odd-lot  houses 
were    iira^tically    swamped    on    Saturdav. 


Let  This  Woman  Cut 

Your  Cost  of 

Living 

MRSrALICE  GITCHELL'KIRK 
is  a  national  authority  on 
household  economics  —  a  leader  to 
whom  hundreds  of  thousands  "•  of 
housewives  look  for  inspiration. 
Out  of  her  ripe  'experience  she 
devised  the  original 

Mrs,  Kirk's 
Card  IndexecJ  Recipes 

of  which  nearly  50,000  sets  have' been  sold. 

Accuracy  in  measuring,  the  use  of  ingredi- 
ents that  have  highest  food  value,  correct 
cooking,  mean  delicious  appetizing  dishes, 
without  waste  and  with  real  economy. 

Don't  putter  away  with 
the  old  fashioned,  waste- 
ful, cookbook.  Send  $2.00 
for  a  handsome  quartered 
oak  cabinet,  containing 
128  tested,  favorite  reci- 
pes. Money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

The'Alice 
Gitchell  Kirk  Co. 

1900  Euclid  Avenue 


No  Wonder  it  is 
Comfortable! 
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The  Coward  "  Nature 
Tread"  Shoe  has  a  sole 
of  unusual   flexibility 
that  is   decidedly  comfort- 
able.    This  shoe  is  designed 
along  the  natural  lines  of  the 
foot  and  allows  perfect  foot  freedom. 

Coward 

Shoe 

*VCC.    a      1.    PAI      Off    ' 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y.  (Near  Warren  St.) 
Mail  Orders  Filled        Send  for  Catalog 
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They  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  clearing? 
their  decks  for  action  on  Monday  morning. 
One  house — and  it  was  not  tlie  biggest  of  the 
odd-lot  houses — was  preparing  to  fill  orders 
for  something  more  than  2,500  shares  that 
had  come  in  from  other  Virokers  who  needed 
odd  lots  to  meet  the  demands  of  custom- 
ers. These  orders  ranged  from  one  to 
fifty  shares. 

Banks,  like  the  brokerage  houses,  have 
had  to  toil  tlirough  the  rush  of  stock- 
buying.  Some  of  the  banks  have  had  to 
certify  as  many  as  2,100  checks  in  a  day. 
When  a  cashier  has  to  sign  his  name  that 
many  times  he  is  performing  a  physical 
task  in  that  alone.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  banks  had  to  open  special  offices  just 
for  check-certification. 

Lines  of  messenger-boys  filled  these 
offices  and  extended  to  the  street  in  some 
instances.  It  was  said  yesterday  that 
some  of  the  great  banks  might  have  certi- 
fied 3,000  or  4,000  checks  in  a  day. 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  in  the  whole 
Wall  Street  section  is  the  curb  market  on 
Broad  Street,  and  the  present  abnormal 
state  of  the  market  only  intensifies  its 
uncanny  features,  for  many  of  the  stocks 
that  are  being  traded  in  so  feverishly  are 
sold  only  in  this  outdoor  market.  The 
New  York  Herald  pictures  the  condi- 
tions here : 

The  curb  embodies  the  spirit  of  reckless 
speculation.  When  one  pauses  to  watch 
the  wildly  gesticulating  crowd  of  men  who 
each  day  gather  in  one  of  New  York's 
principal  streets,  blocking  traffic  and  rend- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  their  deafening 
clamor,  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that 
come  to  mind  is  that  here  restrictions  are 
few  and  opportunities  many. 

The  manner  in  which  orders  for  war- 
stocks  pouring  into  Wall  Street  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  executed  on  the 
curb  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  present 
day.  A  sign-language  almost  as  bewilder- 
ing as  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  de- 
veloped and  serves  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating the  orders  received  over  the 
telephones  located  in  the  front  offices  of 
the  buildings  on  either  side  to  the  brokers 
in  the  street. 

A  young  man  pops  his  head  out  of  a 
window,  makes  a  few  rapid  and  seemingly 
unintelligible  signals  with  his  fingers, 
then  disappears.  A  like  performance  is 
enacted  at  dozens  of  other  windows  at  the 
same  time  and  is  repeated  constantly 
throughout  the  trading  hours.  The  whole 
queer  proceeding  recalls  the  activities  of 
a  flock  of  busy  swallows  which  nest  in 
holes  bored  in  banks  of  sand. 

If  the  man  out  in  Iowa  could  see  how 
his  order  to  buy  a  thousana  shares  of 
Electric  Boat  was  filled  on  the  curb  he 
might  well  ask,  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  it  all?" 

And  a  year  ago  Wall  Street  was  the  most 
desolate  spot  in  the  country.  The  Stock 
Exchange  was  closed,  the  curb  market 
was  out  of  existence,  hundreds  of  clerks 
were  wthout  employment,  and  brokers 
generally  were  struggling  under  the  burden 
of  meeting  expenses  without  any  income. 
And  now  already  those  employed  in  the 
financial  district  see  visions  of  well-filled 
Christmas-boxes.  Brokers  are  becoming 
more  generous  with  their  tips.  The  husky 
individual  who  acts  as  "official"  street- 
cleaner  for  the  cm-b-brokers  sings  while  he 
sweeps. 


-►'KOHLER 


"Colonna"  Bath,  Plate  No.  K-64 


"Bretton"  Lavatory,  Plate  No'K-sSo 


This  trade-mark  appears  on  every  piece  of  KOHLER  enameled  plumbing  ware.    It  is  perma- 
nently»incorporated    in   faint    blue  in  the  enamel,  at  the   points   indicated  by  the  arrows. 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

And  the  permanent  trade-mark  incorporated  in 
the  quick-cleansing  enamel 

You  who  are  building  homes  and  apartments  or  remodel- 
ing have  the  opportunity  to  select  enameled  plumbing 
ware  which  bears  the  permanent  trade-mark  KOHLER 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  superior  quality. 

This  trade-mark  in  faint  blue  is  permanently  incorporated 
in  the  enamel  of  every  KOHLER  bathtub,  lavatory, 
sink,  or  other  quick-cleansing  enameled  fixture. 

KOHLER  is  the  only  enameled  plumbing  ware  thus 

trade -marked^     All    KOHLER  fixtures  are  of  one 

quality,  the  highest — and  of  uniform  color. 


Originators  of 
ONE-PIECE 
Construction 


KOHLER  CO.  orig- 
inated one-piece  enam- 
eled bathtubs,  lavatories 
and  sinks.  The  KOH- 
LER factory  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  enameled  plumbing 
ware.  KOHLER  bathtubs,  whether 
built-in  or  other  styles,  are  quick  cleans- 
ing and  hygienic  in  design. 
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I  ''It's  in  the  Kohler  | 
Enamel" 


Every  Kohler 

design  modern 

and  artistic 


i  Write  for  our  descriptive  book-  i 
I  let— KOHLER  of  KOHLER  | 
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No  antiquated  patterns 
are  made  by  KOHLER. 
Your  architect  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  a  KOH- 
LER characteristic. 
Your  plumber  is  glad  to  install  KOHLER 
quick-cleansing  enameled  plumbing  ware, 
because  it  costs  no  more  to  put  in  than 
cheap,  inferior  fixtures,  and  its  many 
superiorities  satisfy  his  customers. 


"It's  in  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


MAKERS  OF 

Enameled  Bathtubs, 

[Lavatories,  Sinks,  Etc. 
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KOHLER  CQ 

Founded  1873 

Kohler.  Wis..  U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 

Boston    NewYork   Chicago 

San  Francisco    London 
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Dress  of  finest  Crepe  de  Chine;  especial- 
ly designed  for  stout  figures  up  to  j6  bust. 

Blackberry.  .  .  .      SpCCial      Z4.75 
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TOUT  Figures 


Every  fashion  edict  and  the  favored  style  E 

features  of  the  season,   adapted  by  Lane  : 

Bryant    to  give    the    slender,    graceful  : 

lines  and    poise  that  proclaim  the   well-  = 

dressed    woman — sizes  35!^  to  58  bust.  : 

Having    workrooms    on    premises,    our  : 

prices  are  very  moderate.  = 

Suits,    Coats.    Dresses,    Skirts,    Waists,  : 

I   Corsets  to  fit  you  from  stock,  no  matter  what  your  : 

=   figure  or  bust  measure — all  illustrated    in    "Smart  : 

I    Apparel   for   Stout   Figures"  — the   only    fashion   book  : 

:   of  its  kind  publislied — sent  free.     Write  for  it  today.  = 

I  Write  Dept.  F-4.     LANE  BRYANT,  25  W.  38th  St.,  New  York  j 
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Trade- Marks  made  known  through 
National  Periodical  Advertising 


npRADE-MARKS 

■^  are  the  guides 
which  enable  the 
purchaser  to  repeat 
every  satisfactory 
buying  experience 
and  to  avoid  the  rep- 
etition of  every  un- 
satisfactory buying 
experience. 

The  trade- mark  is 
the  thing  which 
identifies  a  maker  so 
that  we  can  repeat— 
or  avoid  repeating— 
the  experience  we 
have  with  his  goods. 

National  advertising 
is  the  thing  which 
makes  enough  of  us 
use  a  product  so  that 


it  can  be  produced 
economically. 

To  be  successful, 
trade-marked  na- 
tionally advertised 
goods  must  be  gen- 
erally the  best  goods 
of  their  kind  and 
must  be  sold  at  rel- 
atively low  prices. 

Trade-marks  and 
national  advertising, 
working  together, 
are  the  two  most  val- 
uable public  servants 
in  business  to-day. 
Their  whole  tenden- 
cy is  to  raise  qual- 
ities and  standardize 
them,  while  reduc- 
ing prices  and  stabi- 
lizing them. 


Thejiterdi/Digest 

MEMBER    OF    THE    QUOIN    CLUB 

THE       NATIONAL        PERIODICAL       ASSOCIATION 


Multiply  Your  LANGUAGE-POWER  by  HUNDREDS 


\Vc  could  Ko  to  aImo3t  any  length  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  adjective  to  properly  describe   the  ix)\ver 
I     of  the  Funk  &  WaKiialls   NEW   DESK   STANDARD   DICTIONARY  to  develop  your  ability  to  write 

I     and  talk  TO  THE  POINTI    Some  folks  are  worrying  through  on  a  lu-o  Aoric-/)<rjrr  verbal  capacitj- 

I  others  can  speak  and  write  at  eight  or  ten  horse-ixjwer.  and  some  at  about  twenty.  The  synonym  depart- 
■  mcnt  of  this  wonderful  new  book  will  immediately  plate  at  your  fingers'  ends  J  I'ST  THE  RIGHT  WORD 
%  with  which  to  cxi)r<-i«<  .1  Kivcn  idea  or  make  a  desired  nuMniiiK  clear.  It  will  add  pou,  r.  and  then  MORE  POWER, 
'^A  to  your  ability  lo  m>eak  and  wntc  dear,  cuiivincinii  Liiuliali.   Il  «ill  put  you  in  tlic  liik:li-:siK;c-d,  00  liorst:-po\vercla3s! 


al-la^',  1  n-lr';  2  il-la',  rf.  Ui.-i.ayf.p';  ai^i.av'ing  ] 
1.  To  calm  the  violence  or  rifluce  the  intensity  of;  re- 
lieve; Boothe,  2.  To  Ifiy  to  rest;  pacify;  calm.  3t.  To 
lay  a-xidi';  put  down;  overthrow;  annul.  |  <  a-»  +  AS. 
Ucgnn.  lay] 

Sl'nj  uliute.  BllcvlntP.  nppcMc,  o.'uuiisp,  calm,  compaio. 
lessen,  IlKtUcD,  mlllKate.  moderate,  molUty,  pacify,  palliate, 
quiet,  reduce,  relieve,  iioften.  soothe,  mill,  trnnimlllie.  To 
nUav  Is  to  lay  to  rest.  Quitt,  or  .^coCk-  thai  v  '  \rltrd 
To  alUrinU  l9  to  lUthten  a  burden.  We  ni;  by 
u.'flnK  means  to  soothe  and  trangullUc  tin  .  \\c  nl- 
Ifclale  BUflerlng  by  doing  something  toward  removal  of  the 
cauw.  so  thot  there  is  less  to  suffer:  we  allau  ra«e  or  pnnlr. 
wc  atliriare  poverty,  but  do  not  allay  It.  I'acifu.  directly 
from  the  I..itln.  and  appeasr.  from  the  Ijitln  throuKh  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace;  to  molUJy  Is  to  soften:  lo 
mUiantc  Is  to  make  mild:  we  moHlfv  a  harsh  dLir>o9ltlon  or 
temper.  mUisntr  rase  or  pain.  To  calm,  QuUt.  or  trangjIIHi 
la  to  make  still:  cymposr.  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settle<l 
condition;  to  soothf  (orlslnally  to  a.ssont  to.  humorl  Is  to 
brlni;  to  plrn.'rd  o'i'f'ido  We  allav  excltemcDt.  apptasr 
»  ti;:  rnmpose  our  fecllnifs  or  countc- 
nnn  no.  cu'f  the  l)olsterou9  or  clamor- 
ous. J — .  V.   ...... J.     Compore  alleviati.  — Ant.: 

>Kltatr,  arouse,  ciclie.  Ion,  kindle,  provoke,  rouso,  stir. 
■Ur  up. 


You    Need   This  Handy  New 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


No  handy  abruiKed 
desk  dictionary  con- 
tains so  much  of  ready 
value  and  absolute  <le- 
Iicndability  to  the  t)ii<y 
man.  Treats  .Sono) 
words  and  phra.'ic-  — 
has  i.joo  illustration^. 
'  >n   \mn  desk    it   will 


and  right -up-to-the- 
minute — witness  such 
entries  as  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  Razing  of  Lou- 
vain.  Bombardment  of 


readily  settle  questions 
relating  to  spellim-'  — 
pronunciation— x'roi  i 
Kngli.sh — Americ.ir,  !i>- 
tor\ — English  IIi-i  ir%- 
— C.cocraphy — So 'nee 
—  Biography —  Litera- 
ture, etc.,  etc  It  is  new- 


Note  the  Care- 
ful Treatment 
o  f  Synonyms 
and   Antonyms 


Rheims,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth,  $1.50 
net;  with  thumb  notch 
index,  |r.8o.  Half- 
Leather,  indexed.  62.2s 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    TRADE    OF   FILM-DISPATCHING 

ACCOMPANYING  the  rise  of  the 
movies,  a  new  trade  has  sprung  up 
of  which  the  huge  moAang-picture  pubUc 
knows  httle  or  nothing.  The  only  visible 
sign  of  it  that  has  crossed  their  path  is 
probablj^  the  responsible-appearing  young 
man  in  the  surface-car  or  subway  carrjing 
imder  his  arm  a  thick  metal  disk,  which  the 
initiate  recognize  as  a  film-case  holding 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  heart- 
throbs. The  young  man  is  on  his  way,  pre- 
sumablj^,  from  some  film  -  distributing 
center  to  a  distant  film-theater,  delivering 
the  day's  supply  of  high-class  drama  for 
which  the  local  cUentele,  stiiTed  by  glaring, 
four-sheet  posters,  are  ravening.  Behind 
that  young  man,  if  we  but  knew  it,  stands 
an  army  of  men  and  women  all  engaged  in 
the  engrossing  trade  of  caring  for  films 
"between  screens."  It  is  seldom  in  the 
larger  theaters,  except  in  the  case  of  high- 
priced  specialties,  that  a  film  is  retained 
by  any  manager  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days.  Remembering  that  fact,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  vast  number  of  theaters  and  of 
films  shown  by  them,  it  becomes  evident 
that  some  one  in  the  background  must  be 
spending  some  very  busy  daj's  in  distribut- 
ing and  dispatching  all  those  thrills  and 
sobs  and  laughs  to  their  proper  places  and 
keeping  them  in  good  shape.  Hence  the 
army  and  the  development  of  the  trade  of 
film-dispatcher. 

This  trade  is,  indeed,  a  busy  one,  as  we 
are  assured  by  those  who  have  explored  the 
office  of  the  important  distributing  centers. 
Several  of  the  busiest,  so  says  a  writer  in 
The  News,  of  Indianapolis,  are  to  be  found 
in  that  city.  Making  liis  way  into  one 
ill  in  agency  after  another,  he  soon  dis- 
covers that  the  query,  "How's  business?" 
is  an  anomalous  remark.     As  he  says: 

There  are  no  drooping  heads,  no  waiting 
for  business.  Instead,  clerks  are  saying 
over  the  long-distance  phones: 

"Yes,  Knightstown,  we  forwarded  that 
feature  this  morning  and  ^\•iU  follow  with 
two  new  features  to-morrow." 

There  is  a  constant  jangling  of  telephones 
and  a  confusion  of  voices  talking  to 
Muncie,  Greenfield,  Terre  Haute,  Vin- 
cennes,  Gosport,  and  every  other  town  in 
Indiana.     You  hear  this: 

"Yes,  it's  on  the  way.  The  express 
company  has  it  now." 

"We  have  forwarded  you  the  cuts  and 
the  lithographs  for  'Kitty's  Last  Court- 
ship.'    It's  a  bulh'  feature." 

"There  must  be  something  wTong  with 
your  lenses." 

"That  film  is  in  Veedersburg.  It  wiU 
be  back  to-morrow  and  you  can  have  it 
Tuesday." 

"The  film  is  dirty?  Send  it  in  and  we'll 
have  it  washed.  We're  sending  you  one 
on  the  five-o'clock  car  to  replace  it." 

"Yes,  we'll  get  you  a  Western  featiu-e 
for  Saturday.  We  have  one  that  Tvall 
tickle  the  kiddies." 

All  day  long  the  telephones  ring,  and, 
to  the  layman,  it  would  seem  that  the 
agency  men  would  grow  impatient.     But 
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they  are  trained  to  hear  and  ease  every 
complaint.  Thej'  are  a  fine  lot  of  strat- 
egists who  "know  their  trade"  and  handle 
the  various  managers  as  they  understand 
their  temperaments.  If  the  manager  is  a 
gloomer,  they  inject  sunshine  into  his 
soul  and  tiu-n  him  away  from  the  phone 
an  optimist.  If  he  gets  gay,  they  know 
just  how  to  put  him  back  on  poise.  No 
politician  was  ever  more  skilled  in  the  art 
of  handling  men  than  these  trained  logi- 
cians of  the  movies. 

The  lurid  lure  of  the  poster  is  the  first 
thing  to  catch  the  eye  on  entering  a  film 
agency.  Posters  that  have  filled  their 
purpose  and  hved  their  day  and  those  still 
damp  from  the  press  hang  side  by  side, 
a  vibrant  wall-paper  in  harmony  -nath  the 
rushing  and  bustling  of  feverish  workers 
within  the  room.  Making  our  way  into 
the  inner  offices,  we  discover  that  a  film 
agency  may  include  a  number  of  different 
occupations.     For  example: 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  off- 
screen side  of  the  movie  business  is  the 
way  the  films  are  routed  from  one  point 
to  another.  There  is  a  system  about  it 
equaled  only  by  the  scheduling  of  trains. 
Films  are  moved  with  railroad  precision. 
"Molly's  Lost  Legacy"  may  leave  Indi- 
anapolis for  Greenfield  on  the  T.  H.,  I.  & 
E.  traction-car  at  four  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, show  at  Greenfield  to-night,  and  be 
back  in  the  agencj^  by  midnight.  Then  it 
is  inspected,  and  if  the  film  has  been  torn, 
scratched,  or  in  any  way  disfigured,  the 
"bad  spot"  is  scissored  out,  the  film  recon- 
nected, and  then  "Molly's  Lost  Legacy," 
wth  a  bit  of  the  action  amputated,  will 
catch  a  3:45  a.m.  train  on  the  Vandalia  for 
Terre  Haute.  It  will  play  Terre  Haute  the 
next  day  and  evening  and  jump  back  to 
Indianapolis,  only  to  be  rerouted  again  to 
Muncie.  Films,  unUke  the  legitimate  theat- 
rical companies,  never  have ' '  layoffs. ' '  They 
keep  going  night  and  day. 

But  the  faster  they  go,  the  greater  is  the 
wear  and  tear,  and  this  has  caused  the 
other  departments  of  the  business  to  de- 
velop rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  rout- 
ing department.  One  of  these  is  the  in- 
spection-bureau, of  which  we  read: 

Young  men  and  women  sit  at  a  long 
table  and  in  front  of  each  is  a  reel  of  film. 
The  reel  is  unwound  and,  as  it  passes  before 
the  eye  of  the  inspector,  he  or  she  seeks  to 
find  bad  places  in  the  ribbon  or  celluloid. 
They  find  kinks  in  Mary  Piekford  or  Ruth 
Stonehouse,  remove  the  scratches  from  the 
placid  countenance  of  Donald  Brian,  Warren 
Kerrigan,  or  John  Drew,  and  clip  a  leg  or 
two  from  "Bronco"  Billy.  The  clipt-out 
section  of  the  film  will  make  the  spectator 
think  he  has  missed  a  nice,  big  chunk  of 
acting,  but  it  may  be  only  a  few  inches 
that  have  been  scissored  out  to  save  the 
story  from  getting  tangled  up  in  the 
machine. 

Then  there  is  the  film  laundry.  Down 
in  the  basement  of  the  Central  agency  in 
Georgia  Street  is  a  piece  of  mechanism 
that  looks  Hke  a  Mergenthaler  hnotype. 
It  is  the  movie  washing-machine.  A 
young  man,  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and 
the  machine,  manages  to  wash  all  of  the 
oil   and    other   spots   from    the   film    and 


Fire  Extinguishers 


We  Thank  Pyrene 

for  Our  Lives 

Father  was  away.  Mother,  Betty,  Httle  George  and  I 
were  asleep.  The  fire  started  in  the  cellar — hot  ashes 
dumped  into  a  wooden  barrel.  It  looked  as  if  we  were 
trapped.     The  flames  were  creeping  up  the  stairway. 

I  groped  my  way  to  the  hall  and  located  the 
Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher.  Then  I  began 
playing  the  Pyrene  on  the  stairs.  In  a  jiffy  I 
had  a  way  opened  up  for  Mother,  Betty  and 
little  George. 

I  got  them  out  the  front  door  all  right,  and 
shortly  I  had  the  rest  of  the  fire  smothered. 
But  it  was  a  terribly  close  call  for  Mother 
and  the  little  ones. 

'   Write  for  Booklet  "The  Vital  Five  Minutes" 

Pyrene    saves   15%  Factories,    schools, 

on  auto  insurance.  theatres,  use  Pyrene. 
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FREE  Trial 
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Your  choice  of  100  styles 

faiiuiiis  I'iediiioiit  southern  red 
eerlar  chests  on  16  days'  free 
trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  A 
Piedmont  protet-ts  furs,  wool- 
ens and  pkimes  from  moths,  mice,  dust 

au'i  damp.  Finest  p  if  t  to  any  woman.  Don't  miss  this  Hberal  offer. 

Write  tjday  fi-r  l>i^'.  new  eatalog  and  reduced  fact^jry  prices. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Cbest  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Rednced  Price* 


A  Good  Point 
to  Remember 

Qr^ff^.Q.  Silver  Steel  Pens 

are  triple  silver  plated  to  prevent  corroding  and  to 
make  them  write  smooth  as  velvet.  Made  from 
finest  grade  of  carbon  steel — in  styles  and  sizes 
to  suit.  Samples  sent  free. 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


CITY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  HomeHke 
Nurses'  Residence. 

Two  and  One-half  years*  course  of  training  FREE  with  three 
months'  probation. 

Hospital  has  825  beds  and  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  training. 

Requirevients — at  least  one  year  of  High  School  or  equivalent. 

Pupils  receive  ^10.00  per  month  first  year  and  $12.00  per  month 
second  year.     Uniforms  are  furnished.     For  information  address 

PRINCIPAL,  City  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Blackwell's 
Island,  New  York  City. 
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Spoiled! 


An  attractive  room— until 
the  cracks  came.  Now 
it  is  unsightly  and  the 
work  of  repair  will  be  un- 
certain because  the  base 
behind  the  plaster — cause 
of  most  of  the  trouble — will  still 
be  defective.  Walls  and  ceilincs 
do  not  crack  if  they  are  firmly 
"keyed"  to  the  lath  back  of  them. 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

is  made  with  a  mesh  that  imbeds 
itself  entirely  in  the  plaster  before 
it  sets.      It  is  permanent  because 
it  is  a  metal  lath. 
"Practical  Homebuilding, "our 

latest  booklet,  explains  how  you 
can  be  sure  of  walls  and  ceilings  of 
lasting  smoothness.    Send  for  it  today. 

Send  tan  centt  to  cover  cott 
of  mailing    and    a$k    fo 
Booklet   709. 

NORTH  WESTERN 
EXPANDED 
METAL  CO. 

970  Old  Colony  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS       FRESH 
PURE- SWEET-WMOLE SOME 


make  it  as  clear  as  new.  A  film  that  has 
had  a  run  in  a  mining  district  comes  in 
covered  with  a  coating  of  dust  that  only  a 
good  bath  will  erase. 


Tor  Articles  of  Hitjh  Grade  Read  the 
November  Number  of 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

J3.00  a  year;  30  cents  a  copy. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


"SUPER-AVIATsS" 

HIGH  above  the  darkly  rolling  war- 
clouds  floats  the  aeroplane  vnik  its 
dirigeur.  Born  in  time  of  peace,  nurtured 
at  State  Fairs,  World's  Expositions,  and 
Milildraufstellinigcfi,  the  aeroplane  is  hav- 
ing a  stormy  childhood  and  is  being  ushered 
into  its  teens  in  an  environment  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  an  early  maturity.  While 
the  airman  has  not  yet  played  the  part  in 
warfare  that  was  cast  for  him  in  imagina- 
tion, his  work  has  been  invaluable,  as  we 
have  seen.  He  is  still  supreme,  barring 
accident  and  rashness,  against  the  shrapnel. 
His  work  as  war-hawk  has  done  as  much  to 
force  changes  in  methods  of  warfare  as  has 
any  other  one  thing.  To  the  man  in  the 
trench  he  is  a  familiar  figure  by  now,  but 
one  no  less  appreciated  for  that.  One 
soldier  in  Belgium,  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  terms  the  airmen  "a  new 
race  of  human  lieings,"  and  continues  to 
eulogize  them  as  follows: 

Five  of  the  "super-a'vian"  creatures  yes- 
terday evening  utterly  distracted  the  Hun 
batteries  along  our  front.  The  air-spaces 
above  were  spotted  with  shrapnol-puffs, 
regularly,  in  ihe  j)roportion  of  currants  to  a 
well-made  plum  duflf  (I  can  think  of  no 
other  better  illustration),  and  back  and 
fcjrth  passed  the  war-liawks  with  the  most 
perfect  and  practical  indifference. 

You  hear  the  muffled  "plop"  up  aloft 
about  eight  seconds  after  you  have  seen  the 
sjiarking  flash  of  the  bursting  shell;  you 
have  even  seen  the  graceful,  rounded  curl 
of  the  shell-smoke  form  and  change  shape 
before  you  hear  tlie  "plop."  When  the 
batteries  are  really  busy  you  see  flash  upon 
Hash  away  up  there,  four  and  five  together, 
and  .soon  the  flashes  merge  into  a  wild  con- 
fusion of  irregular  "plops."  The  hawks, 
if  low  down  and  in  great  danger,  dodge  the 
.shells  l»y  continually  shifting  their  angle 
of  flight,  darting  about  here  and  there;  and 
it  must  need  a  cool  head,  and  hands,  and 
feet  that  work  automaticaUy,  up  there. 

We  have  seen  flights  when  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  hawk  to  mi.ss  a  shell, 
and  then,  when  the  hawk  had  reached 
safety,  we  have  seen  him  deliberately 
turn  back  and  return  to  the  same  danger- 
7,oi\<-.  It  looks  like  bravado,  but  it  is  not. 
That  hawk  had  not  finished  the  task  he 
had  set  himself  to  finish,  so  he  went  back. 
One  hawk  did  this  five  times  wliile  we 
watched  from  the  front  trench,  and  when 
he  finally  decided  to  go  home  to  roost  and 
regained  .safety,  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
cheer  him,  and  I  hope  he  heard  that 
bottled-up  e.xplosion  of  relief  we  gave  him. 

In  the  evenings,  after  sundo\\Ti,  by 
twilight,  and  against  the  sunset  pinks  and 
yellows,  the  liawks,  from  all  points  of  the 
Hun  front,  come  home  to  roost.  Ghding 
in,  with  engines  stopt,  they  swoop  in  long, 
gradual  slants.  And  when  you  think  what 
they  have  been  through,  your  thoughts 
break  down  in  a  shamed  confusion.  It 
<loes  not  seem  fair,  in  your  ignorance, 
complete  and  dense,  even  to  think  of  their 
dangers. 
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Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold 

72  Hours  or  Steaming 

Hot  24-  Hours 

Every  home  has  need  of  an 
Icy-Hot.  You  will  find  many 
uses  for  it  day  and  night — in- 
doors and  outdoors.  A  neces- 
sity in  nursery  and  sick  room 
— indispensable  when  travel- 
ing or  on  any  outing.     Keeps 

baby's  milk  at  right  temperature,  or 
invalid's  hot  or  cold  drink  all  night 
without  heat,  ice  or  bother  of  prepara- 
tion. And  every  Icy-Hot  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  useful. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Vedues 

No.  31.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $3.50;  Qt.  SSM 
No.  740.  Jar — nickleplated. wide  mouth 

Pt.     2.50;  Ot.      4.50 
No.    22.  Bottle— Nick le,  corrugated 

Pt.    1.75;  Ot.      2.75 
No.  B:5.  Carafe,  Nickle,  Ot.      4.50 

No.  23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,  wine 
and  tan,  Pt.    1.50;  Qt.  2  50 

No.  370.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  1.75 

No.  870.  Pitcher — nickle  plated 

Ot.    7.50;  3  Pts.   10.00 

All  Icy-Hots  are  thoroughly 
protected  against  breakage. 
Asbestos  pads  prevent  vibration^ 

of  inner  bottle,  eliminating  breakage 
at  neck.  Thickly  padded  spring  at 
bottom  and  thick  rubber  ring  at  neck 
absorb  all  shock.  Absolutely  sanitary 
— liquids  touch  only  glass.  Instantly 
demountable  —  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  sweet. 

Look  for  the  name  Icy-Hot 
stamped  on  bottom.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  ac- 
cept no  substitute  but  write 
us  and  we  will  supply  you  at 
above  prices,  charges  prepaid.,, 
Write  for  catalog. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 

Dept.  D. 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio 
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iDTTLE 

No.  22 


Wonders   of    Health   in   Partial   Fasting. 

A  little  Treatise  on  Health  explains  this  really  remarkable 
and  effective  way  to  get  well.  Fasting  cured  the  famous  Dr. 
Tanner  of  Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism  and  Obesity.  Partial 
Fasting  is  easier  and  better  in  most  cases  than  regular  fast- 
ing. The  Ticatise  among  many  other  tilings  tells  of  a  raw 
vegetable  that  is  a  Rheumatic  .Antidote  and  is  invigorating 
to  the  system.  Tells  how  to  make  a  preparation  without 
drugs  to  whiten,  clear  and  beautify  the  slcin.  .Another  to 
restore  color,  growth  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  The  Treatise 
is  2.S  cents  by  mail.  With  this  we  send  free  our  Olive  Oil 
booklet.  Tells  of  all  grades  and  kinds  of  Olive  Oil  and  how 
made.  Tells  why  difference  in  price  and  quality.  All  about 
Natural  untreated  <tlive  nil.  H»iw  t^i  use.  Gives  prices  of  the 
Callahan  Special  Olive  Oil.  the  pure  natural,  nut  chemically  refined 
oil,  that  is  suitahlc  for  medicinal  use.  This  booklet  Is  free  to  all.  Send 
'2^  cents  and  get  >>>th  U>oklet«,  or  the  olive  oil  U>oklet  which  is  free. 

The  Callahan  Special  Olive  Oil  is  for  sale  at  all  Riker  &.  Hcgemau 
St"re9  and  other  dealers. 

GEO.  CALLAHAN  &  CO.,  21S  Front  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction 

"There  is  a  laugh  on  cver\'  page." 
— Louisx'iUe  Courier- J ournaL 

6/>e  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  James  D.  Corrothers 

Studies  of   darky  society,    presenting 
captivating  bits  of  negro  folk-lore,  stories 
of  ghosts,  hoodoos,  '[xjssum  hunts,  love- 
making,  slavery,  etc.     Irresistible    humor   in   almost    every 
I>agc  causes  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  these  clever  writings. 

TTIlC  PfiCC  HSS  Through  an  error  in  ordering  wc 

jmm  ^  areoverstocked  with  thisone  title, 

/*#IV3yS    UGGn  and  must  move  it  even  at  the  great 

$'fgin        Posti^  sacrifice  indicated  in  the  prices. 

paid.     Yours  Now — Whilo   They 
Last — Fof  30c,  Carriage  Paid, 

FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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Real  Parson  Brown  Oranges 
Now  Are  Ripe  In  Florida 

That  you  can't  find  ripe  Klorida  oranges  in  the 
markets  at  this  season  does  not  indicate  that  there 
are  none.  Only  a  few  varieties  are  yet  rii)e  enoiigli 
to  eat.  Carney  Parson  Brown  oranges  and  Carney 
Early  grapefruit    grovyn    on     Dired  (,0^ 

c '  famous  Lake  Weir,  in         o, 

Carney  the  North  part  of  the  ,  i'"'\V 
lirapetruit  citrus  belt,  arc  earli-  To  I  our  Home 
est  to  mature.  Special  selections  from  the  Car- 
ney groves  are  now  ready  for  shipment  direct  to 
consumers  who  want  better  than  ordinary  fruit. 
Three  dozen  extra  select  oranges,  or  one  <lozen 
superfine  grapefruit,  or  assorted  package  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  prepaid  to  any  address  cast  of 
Colorado,  for.Ji.so. 

Booklet  with  each  order  or  free  on  application. 

I  The  Carney  Investment  Co. 

506  Citizens  Bank  BIdg.JAMPA,  FLORIDA 


Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


Fresh,  Wild  Grown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine    new    crop    of 
Wabash  Val  ley 
\    Pecans  now  ready. 
%i  Tliin  shelled — easily 
iiL'ked  —  appetiz- 
-  healthful.    We 
-11  i  |i  direct  to  con- 
iiners    in    10,    1.5    and 
-'(»    lb.  cartons  at  25c  per 
pound,  express  prepaid  east 
of  Missouri  River.    Also  Wild  Hickory  Nuts,  Wal- 
nuts and  Shell  Barks.    Order  Ten  Pound  Trial 
Carton  Pecans  today,  $2.50.     .Satisfaclion  giiaraulerd. 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  jf,^  vl'rnol'.'Tud. 


TEXAS  PECAN  NUTS 

New  crop  Pecans  direct  from  native  home; 
10  lbs.,  S2.00;  20  lbs.,  $3.75;  50  lbs.,  $8.75. 
Prices  are  for  choice  nuts  f.  o.  b.  Coleman. 
2M  lb.  TRIAL  ORDER  $1.00  POSTPAID 
to  any  post  office  in  the  United  States. 
Remit  with  order. 
CONCHO  -  COLORADO    PECAN    CO.,    Coleman,   Teiai 


A  valuable  manual  by  James  C.  Femald.  L.H.D., 
on  the  correct  use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions, 
Relative  Pronouns,  and  Adverbs  in  a  concise  and 
handy  form  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  exam- 
ples. The  authoritative  work  on  these  highly- 
important  essentials  of  a  fluent  style.  Indispen- 
sable to  teachers,  ministers,  writers  and  all  lovers 
of  accurate  English.  Cloth.  $i.so  net.  Postpaid 
$1.62.     FUNK  A    W.lCMLLS  COMl'A.NT,  .\>iv  York. 


Florida  Paper  I 
Shell  Pecans  | 

Xew  crop  of   finest  pecans  g 

in  the  world.  Highest  awards  = 

wherever  exhibited.  = 

One  pound.       $i.oo  g 

Three  pounds,    2.50  = 

Five  pounds,       4.50  = 

Ten  pounds,        8.50  = 

Three   pounds    cultivated  ^ 

seedling  pecans  Si. 00.  = 

Delivered  at  prices  named.  = 

Money   refunded  if  not  en-  g 

tirely  satisfactory.   Try  them  g 

and  you  will  order  more.  = 

T.  S.  McMANUS  1 

Lake  View  Peean  Grove,  Waldo,  Florida     ^ 
/     Ref    First  Nat.  Bank,  Gainesville,  Fla.     5 

IiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnmininidiimiiiiiiiniim^ 


THE  FILM  PERILS  OF  CYRIL  MAUDE 

THE  "reelistie"  school  of  American 
dramatic  art  threatens  more  and  more 
each  year  to  take  over  the  entire  dramatic 
interests  of  the  country  and  paraphrase  a 
famous  scenario-writer  to  the  tune  of  "All 
the  world's  a  film  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  film  artists."  The  "nickel 
theater"  of  earlier  days  has  retired  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  suburbs.  In  any  metropolis 
the  rock-bottom  price  for  admission  to  a 
picture-performance  is  a  dime.  A  quarter 
is  not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  price. 
In  New  York  we  have  the  two -dollar 
mo\Te;  and  certain  bold  hearts  have  pre- 
dicted moving-picture  shows  which  the 
public  will  storm  for  the  privilege  of  paying 
five  dollars  a  seat.  But  behind  the  screen — 
or  rather,  behind  the  film — evolution  has 
been  making  the  same  strides.  The  movie 
actor — or  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  film 
artist — has  prospered  in  like  degree.  He 
was  once  an  actor  of  low  esteem ;  he  is  now 
of  the  highest  rank.  He  refers  to  his  less 
fortunate  brother  of  the  boards  as  one  who 
"has  to  talk  to  get  it  over."  If  the  stage 
actor  try  to  refute  him,  he  has  only  to 
clinch  his  sneer  with  the  fact  that  many  and 
many  a  "regular"  actor  has  of  late  been 
glad  to  accept  lucrative  positions  with  one 
or  the  other  of  the  big  film  companies. 

One  of  the  latest  celebrated  actors  to 
step  before  the  camera  is  Cyril  Maude, 
the  London  actor-manager.  In  The  Sunset 
Magazine  he  writes  a  diary  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  capacity  of  film  artist.  To 
whet  our  appetite  for  his  recital,  the  editor 
of  that  magazine  begs  us  to  consider  the 
strange  case  of  this  "actor-manager  of 
London,  owner  of  a  playhouse  there  and  of 
half  a  dozen  companies  touring  the  provin- 
ces, and  entertainer  of  British  peers  at  his 
own  town  house  in  Kensington  and  at  his 
country  house  in  Surrey,"  who  is  manifestly 
an  "aristocratic  player,  trained  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  late  Victorian  stage," 
now  ordered  without  ceremony  "to  fight 
duels,  make  love,  leap  into  the  sea,  and 
fight  Indians  and  hons  from  dawn  until 
midnight."  It  sounds  as  tho  "the  best 
traditions  of  the  late  Victorian  stage" 
would  have  to  go  by  the  board  in  such  a 
muddle  of  circus  performances,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Maude  was  engaged  in 
interpreting  the  character  of  Peer  Gynt, 
whose  adventures,  you  will  recall,  were 
both  numerous  and  varied.  ]Mr.  Maude 
begins  his  diary  as  follows: 

This  is  Monday  and  I  am  %\Titing  to  tell 
you  about  my  adventures  to-day.  Well, 
first  of  all,  I  had  to  be  at  the  studio  ready 
drest  by  eight-tliirty,  and  of  course  I  duly 
was.  When  I  got  there  I  found  a  whole  lot 
of  supers  waiting  about  to  appear  in  a 
Virginian  ball.  After  waiting  some  time 
drest  up  as  a  planter  about  1840,  I  was 
told  to  get  into  a  motor  with  two  seconds 
and  a  doctor  all  drest  rather  as  I  was,  and 
we  were  taken  about  three  miles  to  some 
lovely  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of   the 


The  True  Flavor  of  High-Grade 
Cocoa  Beans  is  Found  in 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


This  IS  due  to  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  process  by  which  it  is 
manufactured,  no  chemicals  being 
used,  and  to  the  care  and  skill  used  in 
the  selection  and  blending  of  the  beans. 
A  high  authority  on  cocoa  has  recently 
said:  "A  pure  cocoa,  unchanged  by  de- 
structive chemicals,  is  the  best  cocoa. 
There  is  no  more  need  for  introducing 
alkalies  into  cocoa  than  there  is  into 
cracked  wheat  or  oatmeal." 

Baker's  Cocoa  is  Delicious,  Wnolesome, 
Pure  and  of  Great  Food  Value 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DorcKester,  Mass. 

Grand  Prize,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
Grand  Prize,  Paoama'California  Exposition,  191S 


"SlCooiOiM" 

APPLES 

arc  sold  only  in 

NEWYORK  CITY 

and  Tcrriiorj/^ 

Supplying  tKe  most 
discriminQting  de- 
mand  in  the  entire 
world 

jho  brand  repre- 
sents the  highest^ 
cjuality  and  grade 
of  apples  on  the 
market  — 
especially  selected 
for  flavor 

ORDER  A  BOX  FROM  YOUR  DEALER' AND 
HAVE  IT  DELIVERED  THE  SAME  DAY  •  • 

northwestem  Fruit  Exchange 
n.B.  Other'  markets  will  be  supplied  in  future 
seasons  os  the  output  is  increased  •  •  ■ 
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Stories  of  Old  Elpins 


6000  Miles  Without 
a  Minute  Lost 

"In  the  early  spring  of  1868 1  pur- 
chased a  G.M.Wheelermov'ement, 
number  6882,  and  can  testify  to  the 
admirable  qualities  of  this  watch. 
Two  years  ago  (watch  was  46  years 
old  when  this  was  written)  I  carried 
it  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  on  my 
return,  after  an  absence  of  about 
two  months,  it  had  not  varied  one 
minute,  as  I  did  not  change  the  time 
to  correspond  with  the  longitude 
affecting  the  change  of  time." 

{ORIGINAL   LETTER   OV  FILE 
AT   ELGIN   HEADQUARTERS) 

Elgin  performance  is  the resultof  pains- 
taking care  that  is  without  parallel  in  the 
art  of  watchmaking.  Human  ingenuity 
has  been  sounded  to  its  greatest  depths  to 
produce  the  machines  that  in  turn  pro- 
duce Elgin  parts  of  microscopic  accuracy. 

Men  have  been  carefully  trained  to  an 
astounding  degree  of  skill  and  delicacy 
to  accomplish  the  last  careful  adjustments 
that  make  Elgin  Watches  run  true  with 
the  stars  and   the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

Ask   Your  Elgineer 

He  will  show  you  a  variety  of  Elgin  Watches 
priced  according  to  fineness  and  the  richness 
of  the  case.  Each  measures  up  to  the  one 
famous  Elgin  standard  of  timekeeping. 
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mountains,  a  lovely  drive,  and  there  we 
fought  a  duel  and  I  duly  killed  my  man, 
after  rehearsing  it  .several  times;  where- 
upon a  distracted  maiden  we  had  brought 
with  us  in  the  car,  and  with  whom  I  had 
been  supposed  to  be  carrjnng  on  at  the  ball, 
rushed  to  the  d\-ing  man  and  wept  OAer 
him!  She  then  abused  me  in  the  most 
\iolent  manner,  and  I  went  off  with  my 
second,  not  earing  a  rap!  And  so,  as 
Pepys  would  have  put  it,  back  to  the 
studio — where  I  indulged  in  a  ball  of  my 
own  giving  and  flirted  with  the  maiden 
and  was  scowled  at  by  the  young  good- 
looking  man  whom  I  had  pre^-iously  killed! 
We  also  danced  a  Virginia  reel  and  carried 
on  on  a  balcony  and  I  was  struck  on  the 
jowl  (which  is  becoming  rather  jowly,  by 
the  way),  whereat  I  was  much  incensed 
and  challenged  the  youth  to  the  combat  at 
which  I  had  prcAiously  killed  him!  Mean- 
while, in  an  interval.  I  had  some  lunch 
which  the  faitliful  Britton  had  fetched  me 
from  a  pastrj-cook's.  Then  I  was  told 
to  jump  into  the  car  again  and  I  was  taken 
to  the  outside  of  a  loveh^  colonial  mansion 
of  mine  in  the  South,  and  there  I  was  seen 
explaining  to  some  friends  in  bell-toppers 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  the  house  and  go 
awa\'  and  see  the  world! 

The  second  day  is  hke  unto  the  first. 
He  goes  in  a  car  \s'ith  "a  strange  young 
lady  whom  I  had  not  seen  before"  and  her 
mother  to  a  stunning  country-house  framed 
in  mountain  .scene'ry.     He  continues: 

On  my  arrival  there  I  found  myself 
drinking  rather  doubtful  -  looking  mint 
juleps  with  three  other  boon  companions 
in  the  dress  of  1830  or  so,  and  presently 
along  comes  the  girl  I  had  come  up  with 
in  the  car,  and  she  drops  her  fan.  I  pick 
it  up  and  follow  her,  as  usual  on  the  watch 
for  a  flirtation.  Then  follows  another  scene 
where  I  am  looking  after  her  as  she  is 
having  tea  on  tlie  veranda  (a  man  is  mowing 
the  lawn  just  in  front  of  us,  occasionally 
stopiiing  to  watcii  us,  but  not  often.  They 
are  more  than  accustomed  to  movies  here). 
I  then  tind  myself  in  another  picture  as  T 
come  up  to  the  girl,  sit  down,  and  flirt  hard 
(l  am  getting  very  used  to  this  flirting  busi- 
ness in  this  piece.  It  is  becoming  a  habit). 
One  or  two  more  scenes  and  I  finish.  En 
roilurc  again!     We  return  to  the  studio. 

"Plea.se,  Mr.  Maude,  will  you  become 
young  Peer  Gijnt  now?" 

Then  I  set  about  to  try  and  rev-ive  my 
youth  and  get  into  my  Kip-like  rags. 

Again  I  find  a  fresh  maiden,  rather 
plump,  but  small  this  time,  waiting  for 
inc.  (What  a  devil  of  a  chap  Peer  was!) 
I  am  at  once  in  a  scene  where  her  young 
lumpish-looking  husband  is  very  much 
ui).set  because,  tho  he  has  been  that  day 
married  to  her,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  and  has  locked  herself  up  in  a 
barn.  Nothing  daunted,  I  offer  to  h€>lp  him 
liy  luring  her  out  of  the  barn  and  then  I 
shut  him  in — and  away  to  the  mountains. 
Then  home  verj'  tired,  but  mostly  tired  in 
anticipation  of  what  I  have  to  do  on  the 
morrow.     I  have  to  be  up  at  four! 

.Vnd  so  it  goes.  In  the  diary  of  the  next 
few  days  are  many  strange  glimpses  of  the 
deeds  of  this  mild-mannered  man  whom 
American  audiences  know  best  as 
Grumpy.  Glancing  here  and  there, 
we  read: 

We  reached  the  island  of  Catalina.  In  a 
very  makeshift  sort  of  pla<;e  I  had  to  make 


up  and  dress  as  the  slave-dealer.  Then  we 
did  a  scene  in  which  I  sold  slaves  to  an 
a\\"ful-looking  villain,  a  wonderful  scene 
with  the  slaves  climbing  over  the  sides  of 
the  ship  and  being  taken  ashore  in  boats. 
Then  followed  scenes  mth  one  of  my 
numerous  lady-loves,  and  finally  I  had  to 
jump  clean  off  the  high  bows  into  the  sea 
to  escape  from  the  police 

I  was  put  ashore  in  a  boat,  and  we  went 
through  a  scene  where  I  was  lunching  with 
some  friends  under  a  canopy  on  the  coast  of 
the  ^Mediterranean,  and  they  deserted  me 
and  went  off  -ft-ith  mj'  yacht,  and  I  curst 
the  day  I  was  born  and  prayed  to  God  to 
avenge  me.  and  wliile  I  prayed  I  suddenly 
turned  at  the  sound  of  the  yacht  exploding 
in  the  distance 

We  reached  this  wild  and  weird  spot 
about  5  A.M.  and  found  buggies  waiting  to 
take  us  across  the  desert  through  a  blinding 
sand-storm  to  a  place  called  Palm  Springs. 
Drest  up  as  a  Turk  now,  if  you  please,  I 
was  taken  to  an  Arab  encampment  on  the 
desert  about  seven  miles  farther  on. 
Tlu"ough  sand-storm  and  over  rough  places 
we  went  and  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a 
regular  Arab  settlement.  Here  I  was  put 
on  an  Arab  steed  and  made  to  enter  the 
camp  on  it. 

On  my  appearance — after  careful  re- 
hearsals— the  Arabs  all  rushed  at  me  with 
drawn  swords,  which  was  rather  embar- 
rassing for  the  horse  and  for  me,  who  had 
not  ridden  for  some  years.  I  then  had  to 
dismount  and,  holding  up  my  hand,  appear 
to  bless  them,  whereupon  they  all  with 
silent  mo\'ie-voice  proclaimed  me  Allah, 
and  I,  extremely  pleased  with  their  foolish- 
ness, blest  them  again  and  Avent  into  the 
tent.  (All  this  time  the  temperature  was 
about  105.) 

Then  occurred  another  scene  in  which 
I  was  seen  watching  the  dancing-girls  (ex- 
tremely immodestly  clad,  I  thought,  but 
I  dare  say  I  should  not  have  thought  so 
had  I  been  a  Turk)  prancing  about.  I  took 
a  fancy  to  one  of  them  (in  the  picture,  I 
mean)  and  beckoned  to  her,  whereupon  she 
immediately  flopped  herself  upon  me  and 
kissed  me  hard.  Then  came  another 
scene  where  the  dancing-girl  jumped  on  the 
horse  beside  me  and  Idssed  me  again  (very 
warm  work  at  105  in  the  shade).  Then 
we  were  taken  to  a  forest  and  some  more 
pictm-es  were  taken  for  another  part  of  the 
storj-.  Back  to  Los  Angeles.  Ye  gods, 
what  a  day! 

We  were  bundled  into  the  car  and  went 
into  the  woods  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
this  time  I  had  to  do  the  scenes  where  I 
met  the  pure  love  of  my  life.  I  first  saw  her 
going  to  church  with  her  httle  sister  (real 
good  girls  in  the  movies  always  have  httle 
sisters)  and  her  aged  but  excellent  mother 
and  her  old  father.  And  then  I  followed 
her  up  the  mountain  pass  and  gazed  into 
her  Hquid  eyes  with  vay  bleared  ones,  and 
gazed  after  her  as  she  walked  up  to  the 
photographer  (awfully  m'ce  Itahan) 

Then  a  very  strenuous  scene  in  the 
clouds,  dri\-ing  a  pair  of  very  realistic 
reindeer  tip  to  heaven,  in  a  dream.  Of 
course  this  meant  a  great  deal  of  rehearsing, 
and  the  hghts  went  out  and  a  number  of 
tilings  went  all  A\Tong.  After  this  I  had 
to  make  up  again  as  the  oldest  Peer  and 
then  I  went  tlirough  the  most  strenuous 
scenes  of  the  lot,  in  a  way.  It  was  the  ship- 
wreck, where  we  are  on  a  platform  ex- 
tremely cleverly  constructed  to  look  like 
the  deck  of  a  big  ship.  Five  or  six  m'en 
stood  at  the  four  corners  and  tilted  it  this 
way  and  that,  v.hile  men  overhead  sprayed 
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heavy  rain  on  us  from  above,  and  others 
.showered  buckets  of  water  all  over  us; 
meanwhile  bombs  of  lightning-powder  kept 
exploding,  everybody  shouted  and  curst, 
and  the  Devil  or  Death  or  something  hor- 
ribU*  eanie  out  of  the  crabin  and  glared  al- 
ine, and  then  came  an  awful  scene  with 
any  amount  of  terribly  realistic  waves  com- 
ing over  me — and  at  last  home  to  bed  by 
one  o'clock 

I  had  to  dress  up  as  the  semiold  Peer 
and  go  and  do  a  scene  escaping  from  a  lion 
up  a  tree.  First  of  all,  the  lion  was  let 
on  to  the  stage,  and  then  he  wandered 
about  in  front  of  the  camera  while  the 
Italian  in  a  cage  photoed  him.  Such  a  splen- 
did-looking lion,  too!  And  then  he  was 
let  out  and  I  was  let  in  and  climbed  up  a 
tree  in  a  tremendous  funk,  and  I  came  out 
of  the  stage  very  dirty  and  hot  after  my 
climb  up  the  tree. 

I  came  back  to  the  studio  while  some 
of  the  people  were  left  there  to  get  more 
photos  of  the  lion  rushing  to  the  foot  of 
the  tree  raging  mad  to  get  me!  And  here  I 
am  having  a  bit  of  lunch  prior  to  going  and 
having  a  fight  with  Indians  near  a  cottage 
in  the  mountains,  and  then  I  hear  I  have 
to  go  and  do  a  scene  in  the  sea  with  a  cook 
and  the  Devil! 


VOICES  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
NEUTRALS 

(Continued  from  page  950) 

this  country.  So  while  they  rejoice  at  the 
lil>eration  of  poor  Poland  from  the  rule  of 
the  Czar,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  filled 
with  heartfelt  admiration  and  sympathy 
for  France,  Belgium,  and  Servia  in  their 
gallant  fight  for  existence." 

Other  Swedish  papers,  however,  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  a  downright  pro-Ally 
stand.  Thus  the  McKeesport  Svenska 
Verkohladet  thinks  that  the  majority  of  the 
Swedes  in  Pennsylvania  are  pro  -  Ally 
through  a  dislike  of  what  it  terms  "Prus- 
sian militarism,"  and  it  also  believes  that 
Swedish  distrust  of  Russia  is  less  marked 
to-day  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Ulah- 
Posten  says: 

"I  do  not  believe  I  am  mistaken  in 
speaking  for  our  readers  if  I  say  that  their 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
True,  they  have  not  forgotten  the  war  of 
1809  with  unrighteous  Russia,  nor  the  loss 
of  Finland,  but  they  have  always  been 
friendly  to  England,  and  while  that  coun- 
try has  often  been  engaged  in  war  it  has 
always  been  on  the  side  of  the  greater 
liberty.  In  whatever  land  one  travels 
over  which  the  Union  Jack  floats  one  is  at 
liberty  to  come  and  go  at  will.  Would  that 
our  own  beloved  'land  of  the  free'  was  as 
liberal  in  that  respect.  From  France  our 
kings  of  Sweden  are  descended,  and  that  is 
all  that  need  be  said.  While  there  is  no 
particular  unfriendKness  toward  Germany 
on  the  part  of  the  Swfedes,  a  feeling  exists 
that  should  Germany  be  victorious  she 
would  rule  the  other  nations  of  Em-ope 
with  an  iron  hand;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  she  would  recognize  their  sovereignty 
at  all." 

In  the  si.ster  kingdom  of  Norway,  feeling 
seems   to   be   much   divided.     The    Sioux 
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City  (Iowa)   Visergullt  n  remarks  this  fact 
and  saj's: 

"Our  readers'  sj'mpathy  is  divided  in 
manj-  cases  in  a  marked  degree.  England's 
harsh  treatment  toward  Norway  can  not  be 
easily  forgotten,  and  Germany's  outrage 
against  Denmark  in  1864  is  still  fresh  in  our 
memory.  Per-sonally,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  world  would  be  unevenly. balanced  with 
a  crusht  Germany.  Great  Britain  would 
be  a  harassing,  dominant  Power,  especially 
on  the  seas,  and  a  great  menace  to  the 
commerce  of  other  countries." 

Similarly,  the  editor  of  the  Tidsskrift, 
of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  is  not  sure  of  the 
affiliations  of  his  readers,  but  says  that  his 
per^,onal  sympathies  are  entireh'  with  the 


"For  over  ff)rty  years  Germany  has 
been  at  peace  with  the  re.st  of  the  world, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  either 
England  or  Russia.  The  evident  attempts 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
induce  neutral  countries  to  join  them  do 
not  speak  in  their  favor,  if  their  boast  is 
true  that  they  champion  the  cause  of  the 
neutrals." 

The  readers  of  the  College  View  (Neb.) 
Sendebud  are  divided  in  their  sjTnpathies, 
but  the  editor 

"Is,  for  reasons  sufficiently  conclu.sive  to 
himself,  of  the  opinion  that  Germany's 
j)osition  in  its  efforts  to  put  an  efficient 
check  on  Muscovite  encroachment  on 
Western  civilization  is  correct  and  deplores 
the  stepping  in  of  England  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Germany  to  accomplish 
that  end." 

From  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  the  editor  of 
the  Reform  and  the  Lyngblomsten  writes: 

"^Slost  of  tlie  Norwegian-American 
papers  are  decidedly  pro-Ally,  tlie  friend- 
liness toward  England  and  France  being 
more  marked  than  any  hatred  toward 
Germany.  Our  readers  have,  I  believe, 
a  leaning  toward  the  German  side,  which  I 
share.  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the 
German  nation,  for  their  public  efficiencj-, 
their  .system  of  municipal  government, 
tiu'ir  labor  legislation,  and  I  think  thej'  are 
more  practical  than  we  are  ourselves.  We 
ha\'e  more  to  learn  from  Germany  than 
from  France,  England,  or  Russia.  1  must 
iidmit  that  the  Lu.silania  affair  and  other 
sul).sequent  happenings  have  given  my 
leanings  severe  jolts,  so  that  I  have  been 
almost  neutral  at  times." 

The  readers  of  the  Duluth  Skandinav,  we 
are  told,  .sympathize  only  with  Belgium 
and  France,  while  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Puslen,  of  Seattle,  considers  that  the 
victory  of  the  .\llics  would  leave  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  secure  in  their  freedom  to 
follow  their  cultural  mi.s.sion.  The  editor  of 
the  Miimeapohs  Liilhcraneren  is  distinctly 
annoyed  at  the  agitation  over  the  hyphen. 
He  tells  us  that  his  paper  is  strictly  neutral 
and  that  the  war  is  a  tabooed  subject,  but 
he  thinks — 

".\  majority  of  the  readers  of  our  paper 
are  of  the  opinion  that  strict  neutrality 
demands  a  government  embargo  on  ex- 
portation of  arms  to  belligerent  nations. 
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Make  Your  Ford  An 
All  Year  Round  Car 

The  Detroit  top  is  handsomely 
proportioned,  richly  finished  and  fits 
snugly  over  the  regular  touring  or 
roadster  body. 

The        dt^r?    00    *.  o.  b. 
Price     3>  /   /■ Detroit 

includes  Rain  \'ision,  X'entilating  Wind- 
shield and  Barbour  Patent  Flexible 
doors. 

Fits  so  snugly  on  car  body  that  joint 
is  not  noticeable,  no  overhang.  Cannot 
possibly  rattle.  The  interior  finishing 
is  of  Gray  Cloth.  ver>-  rich  and  pleasing. 
The  workmanship  is  first-class  through- 
out. Absolutely  guaranteed.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Book. 

Detroit  Weatherproof  Body  Co. 

49S  SOJ  Clay  Avenue  DETROIT 
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Look  at  these  bargains!  Typewriters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories.  JEvery  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $20fo$55     Smiths  5l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35 to $60      Royals  $25ta$45 

L.C.  Smiths  $30 to  $30     Olivers  $20 to  $35 

We  iiavc  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 

them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  oHice 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc..  345  Broadway.  N.  Y 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE,  M.D..  Stockholm 

A  Seriesof  Daily  Exercises  Mostly  IVithoui  Apparatus 
CyCpYnNF  can  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
wnfc  p]g^  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  value."— Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"  A.  marv'elous  amount  of  informauon  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — AV:f  Vork  Su». 
Prirfi,  tiO  renift  net  . 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 
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I  am  also  oon\-inced  that  American  citizens 
of  Norwegian  descent  resent  the  slur  cast 
upon  their  citizenship  by  any  reference  to 
them  as  'hyphenated  citizens.'  Their 
loyaltj^  to  the  American  flag  has  been 
demonstrated  and  sealed  by  their  blood  on 
the  battle-fields  during  the  Ci\'il  War. 
None  the  less,  if  the  hyphen  be  attached  to 
their  citizenship  they  are  proud  of  it, 
knowing  they  are  in  good  company,  as  no 
American  citizen  without  a  hyphen  has 
as  yet  been  discovered,  for  whether  the 
hyphen  dates  back  one  generation  or  five 
the  rule  holds  good." 

Among  the  readers  of  the  Danish- 
American  press,  the  seizure  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  by  the  Germans  in  lS(i4  has  never 
been  forgotten,  and  this  probal)h-  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  Danish  papers  are  con- 
sistently in  sympathy  with  the  Allies.  The 
Omaha  Danake  Pioneer  seems  to  summarize 
the  Danish  point  of  \'iew  in  these  words: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  au  o^•er- 
whelming  majority  of  the  Danish-liorn 
<'itizens  of  the  United  States  lean  to  the  side 
of  the  Allies — in  the  first  place,  because 
they  were  born  in  Denmark;  in  the  second, 
because  they  ai'e  Ameri(^an  citizens.  Com- 
ing from  a  little  country  that  for  fifty 
years  has  been  living  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Prussian  eagle,  they  can  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  German  cause.  The 
Prussian  authorities  are  persecuting  and 
oppressing  Danes  in  Sclileswig  at  the 
present  moment  worse  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  In  a  thousand  petty  ways 
the  Schleswigers  are  persecuted  without 
the  slightest  cause.  For  example,  a  man 
who  asked  in  public  if  Italy  had  declared 
war  on  Germany  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  prison.  People  who,  moved  by 
the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  and  under  bond  on  their 
long  journey  from  the  Eastern  front  to  con- 
centration-camps in  Schleswig,  gave  them 
food  or  money  were  heavily  fined  for  it. 
An  old  man  who  for  fortj'-five  years  had 
lived  in  northern  Schleswig  and  had  always 
been  denied  naturalization  -  papers  was 
arrested  as  'a  foreigner  without  necessarj- 
papers '  and  sentenced  to  a  pi"ison  term. 

"Is  it  strange  that  Danes  in  this  country 
who  constantly  get  this  kind  of  news  from 
home  should  sympathize  with  the  enemies 
of  Germany,  especially  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  policy  in  South  Africa  is  so  radically 
different?  As  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public they  feel  that  a  \'ictorious  Germany 
constitutes  the  greatest  danger  for  the 
United  States.  The  German  expansionists 
have  never  recognized  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  their  plans  in  Brazil  and  JMe.xico  are 
well  known." 

Similar  sentiments  are  exprest  bj'  the 
Racine  Folkels  Avis,  the  Blair  (Xeb.)  Dun- 
skeren,  and  the  Salt  Lake  (^ity  Bikuben, 
which  adds  that  the  Danish  view-point  is 

"not  influenced  bj-  any  special  love  for 
France,  England,  or  Russia,  but  from  a  nat- 
ural, I  might  say  inherited,  ill-will  toward 
Germany,  German  miHtarism  is  responsible 
for  this  war  and  ail  its  hori-ors,  and  to  see 
this  Power  broken  and  subdued  is  the  wish 
of  every  Dane." 

A  former  United  States  Minister  to 
Denmark,  Mr.  Rasnms  B.  Anderson,  who 
now  edits  the  Anwrikfi  at  Madison,  Wis., 
writes: 

"Ninety    per    cent,    o^    my    readers    of 
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The  Stewart  Carburetor  involves  a  principle  of  operation  entirely 
difFerent  from  any  other  carburetor  on  the  market,  and  because  of  its 
extreme  simplicity  is  an  instrument  that  anyone  can  easily  understand. 

Gasoline  and  air  are  accurately  measured  at  any  position  of  the 
throttle  so  that  the  rijjht  mi.xture  is  automatically  obtained  at  every 
engine  speed  and  load. 

You  only  have  to  understand  the  Stewart  principle — the  way  in 
which  the  Metering  Valve  performs  its  functions — to  see  that  the 
result  is  a  mixture  which  will  give  perfect  combustion  under  all 
conditions — and  perfect  combustion  means  maximum  power, 
speed  and  economy. 

TKo  Automatic 
A\c»le>rina  Va.lvp 


Whxh  meetsures  with  abso- 
of  air  and  gasoline  ad- 


lute  precision  the  amount 
mitted  to  the  motor. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  simple — more  positive 
or  more  reliable  than  the  action  of  the  Metering  Valve  in  the  Stewart 
Carburetor. 

With  the  engine  at  rest  the  upper  end  of  the  Valve,  which  is  conical 
in  shape,  will  rest  on  the  Valve  Seat.  The  lower  end  extends  down  into 
the  Dasli  Pot  Chamber,  which  is  filled  with  gasoline.  Tiirough  the  cen- 
ter of  this  Valve  is  the  gasoline  passage  known  as  the  Aspirating  Tube — 
into  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  extends  the  Tapered  Metering  Pin. 

The  suction  of  the  motor  lifts  the  Valve  from  its  seat,  admitting  air  and  at  the 
same  time  opening  the  gasoline  passages  around  the  Tapered  Metering  Pin  and 
drawing  gasoline  up  through  the  Aspirating  Tube. 

Briefly,  the  upper  end  of  the  Metering  Valve  measures 
the  air  and  the  lower  end  measures  the  gasoline;  therefore, 
as  the  suction  varies  and  the  Valve  moves  up  and  down, 
the  gasoline  and  air  admitted  must  always  increase  and 
decrease  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  giving  a  mixture  of 
exact  proportion  at  each  different  engine  speed. 

Our  New  Catalog  Will  Give  You 

complete  details  of  the  exclusive  Meter- 
ing Valve  feature  of  the  Stewart  Car- 
buretor. 

— It  will  show  why  the  Stewart  Car- 
buretor will  give  you  an  easier  starting 
motor  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
— And  the  colored  charts  will  explain 
every  detail  of  the  operation  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear  that  you  will  see  for  yourself 
why  the  Stewart  Carburetor  makes  for 
highest  motor  efficiency. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  the 
new  curburetor  information  just  ask 
for  copy  of  catalog  A-3.  If  convenient 
tell  us  make,  model  und  year  of  your 
motor. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company, 
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Cyclopedia  of  P  HO  TuGnAPHY 


For  the  Amateur, 
Scientific  Student, 

EVERYTHING  ABOUT 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

A  i/reat.  big  encyclopedic  work  covering 
the  whole  field  of  photographic  knowledge 
and  practise.  The  greatest  book  in  the  entire 
lield  of  photographic  literature — the  result  of  the 
cooperation  of  many  men,  each  having  specia  1  knowl- 
elg?  of  hi5  own  particular  branch.  Your  outfit — your 
studio— your  factory,  is  incomplete  if  you  do  not 
possess  this  all-inclusive  work.  Its  alphabetical 
arrangement  automatically  solves  every  problem  of 
photographic  practise,  chemistry,  etc.,  etc. 

Large  Quarto,  Cloth,  about  600  Large  Double 
FUNK  &  W^AGNALLS  COMPANY.      - 


the  Professional,  the  Manufacturer,  the  Artist,  the 
for  EVERYBODY  Interested  in  Photography. 

A  hurried  glance  through  its  pages  reveals  (among  hundreds 
of  other  things)  such  practical  topics  as  :  Photographic 
Chemistry — Enlarging — Developing —  Retouching— Va- 
rious Processes— Artificial  Light— Flashlight- Portraiture 
— Wild  Animals — Architecture — Autochrome  Process — 
Backgrounds — Filling  in  Backgrounds — Copyright — Bas 
Relief— Printing — Translating  Photos  into  Line — Draw- 
ings— Night  Photography— How  to  Fit  Out  a  Dark  Room 
— Enamel  Surfaces — Fixing — Framing — Shutters — Lenses 
— Speed— Indoor  Work — Instantaneous  Photography — 
Natural  Color  Photography — Paper — Snapshots — E.x- 
posures— Stereoscopic  Photography— etc.,  etc.,  throughout 
the  entire  list  of  photographic  terminology.  The  book 
13  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones,  color  plates  and 
numerous  diagrams. 

Column  Pages,  $3.75  Net ;  by  Mail  24c  Extra, 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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©iBlACR  SHELLS 
Smokele.r^<uid  Black  Powders 

Your  gun,  your  pocket-knife,  an 
old  book  or  magazine,  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  coin  the  size  of  a 
quarter,  are  all  you  need  to  prove 
that  The  Black  Shells  will  give  you 
better  results  than  any  others. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  that 
of  your  dealer  along  the  margin  of  this  ad- 
vertisement and  return  to  us.  We  will  send 
you  an  order  on  your  dealer  for  three  free 
Black  Shells  and  send  complete  instruc- 
tions for  making  interesting,  simple,  de- 
cisive shell  tests. 

UNITED   STATES   CARTRIDGE   COMPANY 

2217  Trinity  Building,  New  York 

National  Lead  Ccmpaj^y.  General  ScUinB  .\gent8 
.\liiO  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
L'NiTED  Lead  Co.,  New  York;  Selby  S.meltinc.  & 
Lead  Co.,  San  Francisco,  distribut'Tn  on  Pacific  r«>&st. 
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VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington, D.C 
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VITTEL 

CRANDE  SOURCE 

French  Natural   Mineral  Water 

Its  noted  remedial  virtues  have 
won  it  the  indorsement  of  the 
I'rench  Government  (Minis- 
terial Decree,  Dec.  29th,  1903). 

It  is  regularly  used  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  France  and  by  many 
noted  American  practitioners 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
gout  and  kidney  troubles. 

Yearly  sale  exceeds  twelve 
niillion  bottles. 

Bottled  only  at  the  Spring  at 
Vittcl  (VospcsMts.),  France, 
in  quarts,  pints  and  splits. 

WriU  for  illus- 
traltd  bookUt. 

EDWARD  LASSERE 

U.  S.  Agcnl 

400  West  2U  Street 
New  York 
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Norwegian  or  Danish  birth  and  descent  are 
strongly  anti-German.  The  secular  Nor- 
wegian and  Dani.sh-American  papers  are 
well-nigh  unanimously  anti-German,  biit  I 
regret  to  note  that  some  of  the  Scandina- 
vian-American religious  organs  show  pro- 
German  tendencies,  but  this  may,  in  part 
at  least,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Luther  was  a  German.  My  paper  A  rnerika 
is  decidedly  anti-German.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal,  I  announced  that  the  policy 
of  Amerika  should  be  neutral,  but  I  ob- 
served how  Germans  by  birth  or  descent 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  create  a 
l)ro-German  party  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
counteract  this  agitation  with  all  the  energ>^ 
r  could  commend.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  show  that  Germany  /s  guilty  of  ha\-ing 
cau.sed  the  most  horrible  war  in  history,  that 
Germany  difi  violate  Belgian  neutrality,  and 
that  Germany  /)«.s  committed  abominable 
atrocities  in  Belgium  and  France." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  other 
Scandina\'ian  religious  papers,  the  only 
two  Danish  church  organs  which  have  sent 
iLs  their  ^^ews  show  no  signs  of  those 
German  leanings  wliich  Mr.  Anderson 
deplores.  For  example,  the  Vaegleren,  of 
Harlan,  Iowa,  says: 

"Our  s.vmpathies  are  on  the  French  and 
English  side.  We  wish  we  coiUd  love  the 
Germans,  but  we  can  not.  They  have  ill- 
treated  us  too  many  times.  We  abhor 
them  becau.se  of  their  domineering  spirit 
and  their  militarism.  Even  from  a  Clu"i.s- 
tian  j)oint  of  \iew  it  is  impossible  to  love 
them  because  of  their  gross  teachings  in 
pliilosophy  and  theolog\'.  We  sj-mpathize 
with  the  French  because  of  that  people's 
liberty-lo\'ing  spirit  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. For  Old  England  the  Danish 
people  have  nothing  but  love,  and  we  do 
not  fear  the  Russians  as  some  Scandinavi- 
ans do,  for  while  they  are  the  least  en- 
lightened people  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
God-fearing  of  them  all." 

The.se  are  strong  sentiments,  but  they 
are  mild  compared  with  those  exprest  by 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evangelisten, 
who  says: 

"The  majority  of  our  readers  hate  war 
and  love  pca<'c  and  can  not  therefore  have 
any  .sympathy  with  the  nation  that  glories 
in  war  and  carries  it  on  in  the  way  that  the 
Germans  do.  Personally,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathies with  the  Germans  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  righteousness  of  the  mailed 
list  or  of  a  miUtary  juggernaut.  I  do  not 
Ix-lieve  that  these  things  are  a  necessity  in 
the  afTairs  of  humanity  to-day,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  world  would  be  better  ofl  without 
them. 

"Furthermore.  1  might  also  say  that  I 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those 
who  tr>'  to  liitch  do\-iltry  with  prayer  in  the 
way  that  the  Germans  have  done.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  any  sympathy  with 
those  who  try  to  make  God  a  partner  in 
the  works  of  hell." 

Unlike  the  press  in  the  mother  countrj-, 
the  Dutch  papers  in  ^America  are  unani- 
mously pro-German.  Unqualified  sympa- 
thy with  the  cause  of  the  Central  Powers 
is  exprest  by  the  Hnmriend  and  by  De 
Boodschapper,   of  Grand   Hapids,  and   by 
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Torrey 

you  always 
shave  clean 
and    smooth, 
because    it    has 
the  perfect  shav- 
ing edge.   Adjusted 
to  glide  over  the  face 
at  the  right  angle.  Cuts 
close,    without    pulling, 
without  roughing  the  skin. 

A  Real  Man's  Razor— 

this  tfautiful  razor  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Torrey  skill  in  razor  mak- 
ing.   It  guarantees  comfortable  shaving. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey  razors,  write 
to  us*;  we'll  tell  you  where  to  get  them,  and 
send  you  FREE  booklet.  "How  to  Shave." 

The  Torrey  Hmiing  Strop  has  no  equal 
The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Company 

Dept.  L,  Worcester,  Ma°s. 
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Plant  Balbs  Now  for  Spring  Flowers 

Beautify  }iL»ine  grounds!    PU'&sure  gn^at 

—  investment  small.    We  early  contracted 

croam  of  1915  Holland  crop.  Quality  high- 

rst — prices  lowest.      We  tell  how  to  plan 

and  arrange  them  to  beautify  yards  and 

homes  FKEE.     Our  offer — 3  assorted  Hya- 

intlis. 6  assorted  Tulip5.fi  Single  and  6  Double 

l)affo<iils.  6  Giant  J->nquils,   6  Crt>cuscs.  mailed 

for  .'-Or,     Free  planting   plan  with  every  order. 

Galiowav  Bbos.  Jc  Co.,  Box   2501.  Waterloo,  la. 

WANTED  AN  IDEA!  saAE 

your  ideas,  tlicy  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
■■\eeded  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D,  C. 

ESAKHADDON.  KINO  OF  ASSYRIA,  AIO* 
OTHER  STORIES.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy.  SmiU  iimo.  cloth,  64  napes,  illus- 
trated. 40c.  net.  (Hoiir-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study — mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical Eni^lisli. 

Story  Writing  and  Journalism 

A  valu,-iblc  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  .speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  hoiv  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages.  75  conts  po~tpaivl. 

How  ana  WItat  to  Read  -^'it 

eraturc— what  const Uutes  a  good  Poem.'  Essay?  Novel.' 

Modem  Litcratur.v  Ho.v  To  Read  the  Best  

Poetr> — ;^Ho\v  To  .Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic    Novelists,   Scott,  Hugo,  Dumas 
The      Realistic     Novelists, 
Dickens,  Thackeray.  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story,   Poe.   Haw- 
thorne. Maupassant.    Classio^ 
for  young  people,  etc.    Cloth, 
130  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 
-  Practi- 
cal and 
intensely    interesting.     He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  book.    Cloth,  127  pages,  75  Cents  postpaid. 

WnrtI  Stuttv  ~  "^^^  study  of  spelling  — 
WW  una  ^lUay  Letters  and  Sounds  -  Word- 
Bull  ling-Rule^  ani  .Applications  —  Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  7sc  postpaid. 

Cantanvifinn  ~~.  ■'^  wonderfully  compre- 
%rUWWWfmj^lilUn  hensive  little  course  in 
writing  1  .ikci  up  the  method  of  the  irasters — dic- 
tion. tiKures  of  sp-cch,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Re-<Tve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative.  desc;iption 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages.  75  cents  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Errors  "qukk^reYe"- 

cnceand  help  in  matters  of  punctuation,  capitalization, 
pronunciation  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  \vnrds,  etc.     Cloth.  136  pages.  7SC  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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De  Hollandischf  Farmer,  of  Moline,  Mich. 
The  editor  of  the  Paterson.  N.  .1.:  Hit  Oosti'it. 
tells  us  that  Dutch  residents  in  America  of 
long  standing  fa\'or  the  Allies,  pro-Ger- 
man sentiment  being  confined  to  compara- 
tively recent  immigrants.  Perhaps  the 
Dutch-American  \ie\v  is  best  exprest  by 
the  Chicago  Onze  Toekomst,  which  says: 

"This  is  a  war  between  British  conceit 
and  German  Kidlur,  both  of  which  are 
second  to  none  in  Europe.  All  other 
causes  are  secondary.  To  destroy  German 
commercial  competition,  England  held  out 
to  Russia  the  glitter  of  the  fulfilment  of  her 
long-cherished  dream  of  an  all-81av  empire 
with  an  outlet  on  the  Mediterranean;  to 
France  the  return  of  her  lost  provinces,  and 
to  Italy  the  himiiliation  of  her  ancient 
enemy,  Austria.  All  these  nations  took  the 
bait  as  England  had  intended,  and  now  they 
are  suffering  from  it.  Of  course,  England 
never  intended  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
fighting  herself,  except  to  rule  the  waves 
and  waive  the  rules,  and  in  the  end  to  get 
l!ie  lion's  share  of  the  spoils.  However, 
Germany  and  Austria  have  proved  a  good 
deal  stronger  than  she  had  expected." 

f)e  Vrijr  Hollander,  of  Orange  City, 
Iowa,  tells  us  that — 

"When  the  war  started  the  majority  of 
Dutch  sentiment  w^as  with  Germany  be- 
cause nearl\-  everybody  hates  England, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  Boer  War,  but 
for  reasons  of  long  standing;  but  during  the 
last  six  months  the  feeling  of  our  readers 
has  undergone  a  distinct  change,  and  the 
Lusitauia  and  other  happenings  have  not 
made  it  any  better  for  the  German  cause. 
Our  sympathies  now  are  not  vAih  England 
and  her  Allies,  but  we  are  strongly  oj)- 
))osed  to  such  a  military  system  as  German\- 
has  now  exhibited." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
papers  have  definitely  refused  to  express 
an  opinion  at  all,  some  of  them  saying  that 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  any  of  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  present  struggle  and 
are  looking  only  for  peace,  others  declining 
to  express  an  opinion  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
<'iple.  As  an  example  of  this  class,  we  may 
quote  the  Chicago  Svenska  Socialisten, 
which  says: 

"We  do  not  lean  to  one  .side  or  the  other. 
We  consider  it  immaterial  to  the  workers 
of  Eiu-ope  whether  the  Teutons  or  the 
.\llies  win  the  war.  We  have  no  national 
sympathy.  Our  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ers is  equally  divided  among  the  workers  of 
all  the  belligerent  nations.  We  divide  the 
blame  for  this  fearful  catastrophe  between 
the  capitalistic  classes  of  both  w  arring  sides, 
well  knowing  that  the  present  system  of 
society  has  bred,  and  always  will  breed, 
wars  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist." 


A  Bad  Night. — They  were  sitting  hand  in 
hand  on  the  gnarled  trunk  of  a  fallen  oak. 

"  I  dreamed  of  you  last  night,"  she  said, 
in  a  rich  cockney  accent. 

"  Did  you,  really?  "  he  inquired,  and  a 
tint  of  red  suffused  his  brow  like  the  blush 
that  kindles  on  the  timid  cheek  of  morn. 

"  Yus."  she  said,  "  1  alius  dreams  when 
I  'as  a  good  tuck-in  of  lobster  and  rhubarb- 
pie  afore  goin'  to  roost." — Tit-Bits. 


No  Hill  too  Steep. 
No  Sand  too  Deep ' 


New  Detachable  Sedan 
Top  $210 

For  Models  "34"  and  ".348" 

Quickly  changes  your  touring  car  into  an  all-season 
model.  Cleverly  designed,  and  so  beautifully  built,  that 
many  owners  will  convert  their  cars  into  permanent 
Sedans  by  its  use.  Fits  flush  with  the  body,  and  literally 
becomes  a  part  of  it,  because  it  is  expressly  built  for 
these  two  models. 

It  is  interchangeable  with  the  touring  top  without  any  alterations  of  body. 
Fits  snugly  and  tightly  around  the  w  indshield,  and  is  fastened  to  the  body  by 
the  regular  top  irons. 

Windows  are  crystal  plate  glass — usually  thick  and  clear — are  fitted  with  anti- 
rattle  devices.  Glass  in  doors  can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered. 
BeaiUifidly  lined  with  gray  whipcord  — fittings  heavily  nickeled  —  electric 
dome  light  —  in  short  a  really  fine  Sedan  top  that  harmonizes  accurately  with 
the  body  lines  and  fits  to  perfection.  You  will  be  delighted  with  its  beauty 
and  completeness. 
Price  $210.     Deliveries  can  be  made  now.     Order  early. 


.Model  "34"  Four,  with  $1  I  QC 
Detachable  Sedan  Top      1  1  */0 

Motor  332  X  5  in.;  112-in.  wheelbase; 
32  X  4  in.  tires,  fidly  equipped,  includ- 
ing one-man  touring  top.  electric 
lighting  and  starting  system. 


Model  "348"  Eight,  with  $1  AfiC 
Detachable  Sedan  Top      14Ud 

Motor  2^8x4^^  in.;  112-in.  wheelbase; 
32  X  4  in.  tires,  fully  equipped,  includ- 
ing one-man  touring  top,  electric 
lighting  and  starting  system. 


Write    at    once    for     Catalog     and     literature    giving    complete     information 
about   the    new    Jackson    line,    including    new    seven-passenger  "8"  at    $1685 

JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

1318  East  Main  St.,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  WHICH  HAVE  THE  ALLURING  POWER 

OF  CARRYING  THE  IMAGINATION  OF  STAY-AT-HOME  FOLK  INTO  THE 
FAR-OFF  DELIGHTFUL  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 


The  Land  of  Veiled  Women.  Some  Wanderings  in 
Algeria,  Tuni-sia,  and  Morocco.  By  John  Foster 
Fraser.    Si. 75  net,  by  mail  $1.86. 

We  travel  from  town  to  town,  from  scene  to  scene, 
as  in  a  world  of  dreams.  His  informal  manner  of 
writing  gives  the  author  a  chance  to  introduce  bits 
of  personal  experience,  gaining  something  of  the 
realism  of  a  diary  with  none  of  the  limitations  of 
that  form. 

The  Desert  Gateway.  Biskra  and  Thereabout-;.  By 
S.  H.  Leeder.  Illustrated.  §1.75  net.  by  mail  $1.87. 
This  book  is  the  record  of  a  long  sojourn  at  Biskra, 
a  beautiful  oasis  which  has  for  centuries  held  the 
Arabs  in  thrall  with  its  mysterious  fascination.  It  is 
also  the  only  accessible  work  of  its  kind  to  the  region 
described  in  "The  Garden  of  .\llah." 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  LL.  D.  An  Account  of  a  Commonplace 
Tour  Around  the  World.  Illustrated.  Popular 
Edition,  J2.2S  net,  by  mail  J2.40  ;  Original  Edition, 
54.00  net,  by  mail  $4.21. 

A  work  which,  owing  to  its  delightful  style  and 
vivid  description,  has  gone  into  many  printings  to 
supply  the  public  demand.  The  author  visited  many 
places  denied  the  touri;t  and  met  the  men  who  were 
making  the  history  of  each  countrj-. 

The  Amazing  Argentine.  A  New  Land  of  Enter- 
prise. By  John  Foster  Eraser.  8vo,  cloth.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.50  net,  by  mail  f  1.62. 

He  describes  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  country ; 
its  unusual  development,  and  social  and  industrial  life 
and  customs  of  the  Argentinians. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Is  This 
LO.U.Good? 

WOULD  you  be  surprised  if  you 
found  out  that  a  man's  signature  on 
an  I.e.  U..  under  certain  circumstances, 
isn't  worth  the  p.-iper  it  is  written  on?  But  under 
other  circ-nmsbinces  the  I.  O.  U.  is  as  good  and 
sound  end  legally  binding  as  any  note  could  be.  See  below 
(or  legal  but  aistinct  and  plain  explanations  of  the  I.O.U. 

STORY  CASE  BUSINESS  LAW,  in  just 

7  volumes,  brings  the  law  right  home.  Makes  it 
plain  to  the  banker,  business  man  doctor  —  to  men  in 
general.  Study  of  L^w  revoluUonized!  Made  plain  and  easy  I 

All  7  Volumes— $2  a  Month  Jotal  $17^^ 

•  IDnitcr  eummary  at  $17. iO  than  the  $75  and  SHi  eett) 

All  the  law  a  business  man  needs  made  plain 
and  clear.  At  last,  law  brought  within  reach  ol 
every  man.  The  Harvard  Case  System  (originated  at 
Harvard  and  ailopted  by  the  leading  universities)  adapted 
toothers  than  lawyers  by  addition  ofillustrative  story  case. 
Every  business  law  point  is  fully  covered  and  indexed— I 
practical  ready  reference. 

For  instance,  turn  to  the  index  on  notes  — 
Bub-indfx  I.  O.  U.  Then  on  pape  44  of  Vol.  IV.  it 
is  made  p'ain  and  clear:  If  the  I.  O.  U.  shows  to  whom  oi 
whose  order  the  money  is  payiible,  if  it  is  a  real  promise  te 
pay,  it  is  a  note  and  legally  binding.  But  if  no  words  like 
to  be  paid  in  SO  dayt  or  other  certain  forms  are  added, 
or  vn  perron  named  to  whom  to  pay.  then  the  I.  0.  U.  il 
wurih  nothing.    The  story  case  explains. 

llTrif  A  tw  F  R  E  E 

V  V  I  lie  Sample  Pages 

Send  the  coupon  now  for  these  free  sample 

pages  and  full  particulars  of  our  offer  by  which  yon 
can  get  this  remarkable  set  of  seven  volumes  f(jroniy60ctnt4 
down.  And  that  small  amount  only  after  you  have  had  the 
entire  set  for  a  full  week  in  your  own  home  on  free  ex- 
amination. Send  the  coupon  for  free  sample  pages. 
Write  while  this  liberal  offer  is  still  open. 

^Commerce  Clearing  House_ 


I 


Dept  237  7  6  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Plos-ie  send  mo  full  particulnm  of  your  Free  Rending  J 
■)ff<r  and  60  cinl-down  proposition  on  "STOKY-CA^E  ! 
>l  S1NK.S3  LAW  "   Al»o  free  himiplo  pnges  and  liter-  J 


Off 

1 

mure  describing  these  books 

whatever, 


Nam*. 


1  a4>tHime  no  obligations  | 

■ 
■ 
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■ 
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Addrtaa.. 


The  SECRETS  of  Tangled 
Diplomacy  in  the  BALKANS 

are  unravelcKl  by  one  of  Europe's  leading  diplomatic 
agents  in  a  stirring  and  startling  new  book  just  pub- 
lished. In  its  pages  you  may  get  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  great  war  now  raging  in 
Europe.  ' 

The  Near  East  f  romWithin 

By  "A  High  Political  Personage" 

who  prefers  for  the  time  being  to  remain  unknown.  It 
is  a  large  volume  with  a  number  of  engravings  of  per- 
K>n.s  prominent  in  Balkan  history.  The  author  has 
lived  and  performed  many  trj-ing  political  duties  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Near  East.  His  revelations  are  from  first- 
hand actual  ob3cr\'ation.  The  Outlook.  New  York,  says 
of  it:  "The  book  should  prove  profitable  reading  to 
many  by  indicating  influences  which  have  been  moving 
under  the  surface  of  things  and  by  bringing  out  the 
personalities  who  have  really,  though  not  always  osten- 
sibly, dominated  them."  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  says 
it  is  "an  intensely  interesting  narrative  of  the  Balkans 
and  their  relations  with  Turkey,  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria  aiid  England."  Large  izmo,  cloth.  Illustrated. 
$3.00  net;  by  mail  $j.i6.  FUNK  &  WAG.NALLS 
COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Unchecked.—"  How  did  Teller  get  his 
cold?  " 

"  All  the  drafts  in  the  bank  go  through 
his  cage." — Boston  Transcript. 


Suspicious. — Friend — "  So  this  is  one 
of  jour  jokes,  is  it?    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

Humorist  (testily) — "  Well,  what  are 
you  laugliing  at,  anyhow?  Isn't  it  a  good 
one?  " — Passing  Show. 


Not  His  Fault.— Mistress— "  ]Mary, 
your  young  man  has  such  an  air  of  bragga- 
docio about  him." 

M.\RY — "  Yis,  pore  lad,  he  worruks  in  a 
liverv-stable." — Dartmouth  J ack-o' Lantern. 


Identified. — Bixks — "  Shafer,  do  you 
know  that  woman  across  the  street?  " 

Shafer — "  She  certainly  looks  familiar. 
Let  me  see.  It's  my  wife's  new  dress,  my 
daughter's  hat,  and  my  mother-in-law's 
parasol — sure  !  It's  our  cook  !  " — Macon 
News. 


A  Greater  Folly. — One  day  at  Little 
Rock,  where  the  Detroit  team  was  playing 
an  exhibition,  old  Red  Donahue,  who  in  his 
day  was  the  sharpest-tongued  man  in  base- 
ball, was  tossing  them  over  and  letting  the 
Little  Rock  batters  hit  at  ^viU,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  spectators. 

"  Oh,  Red,  you're  easy,  easy,  easy," 
shrieked  one  very  wild  fan  who  was  getting 
on  Red's  nerves. 

"  I'm  not  half  as  easy  as  you  are,"  re- 
torted Red.  "  You  paid  fifty  cents  to  see 
me  do  it." — The  American  Boy. 


The  Patriot. — A  Belgian  cripple  stumped 
about  Brussels  declaring,  "  We  gave  those 
Germans  a  rare  hiding  before  they  got  to 
Brussels."  He  was  handed  up  before  a 
stony-faced  circle  of  German  officers,  who 
decreed,  "You  will  be  shot — unless  you 
become  a  German." 

The  cripple  thought  it  over  and  was 
sworn  in  as  German  there  and  then.  The 
chief  German  officer  took  him  by  the  hand, 
saying,  "  You  are  a  German  now." 

As  he  left,  the  cripple  muttered,  "  Those 
Belgians  gave  us  a  rare  hiding  before  Ave 
got  to  BruKscU.''— Tit-Bits. 


A  Wayward  Tongue. — The  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  addressing  a  meeting 
at  a  teachers'  institute: 

"  My  friends,  the  school  work  is  the  bul- 
house  of  civilization,  I  mean — ah — " 

He  began  to  feel  frightened. 

"  The  bulhouse  is  the  schoolwork  of 
civ—" 

A  smile  could  bo  felt. 

"  The  workhouse  is  the  bulschool  of — " 

He  was  evidently  twsted. 

"  The  schoolbiil  is  the  housework — " 

An  audible  snigger  spread  over  the 
audience. 

"  The  bulschool—" 

He  was  getting  wild.  So  were  his  hear- 
ers. He  mopped  liis  perspiration,  gritted 
his  teeth,  and  made  a  fresh  start. 

"  The  schoolhouse,  my  friends — " 

A  sigh  of  reUef  went  up.  Hamlet  was 
himself  again ! 

He  gazed  serenely  around.  The  hght  of 
triumphant  self-confidence  was  enthroned 
upon  his  brow. 

"  Is  the  woolbark— " 

And  that  is  when  he  lost  consciousness. 
— Answers. 


Are  you  alive? 

Is  your  work  a  dradge  or 
a  pleasure.^  Do  you  desire 
dynamic  force  and  buoyant 
health  to  compete  with  your 
fellow  man.'  You  can  de- 
velop it.    Blood  is  life. 

ENERGIZED  BLOOD 

puts  the  bloom  of  youth  in 
your  cheeks,  restores  lost 
ambition,  banishes  that  men- 
tal depression  and  physical 
fatigue,  gives  new  life  and  ener- 
gy to  every  cell  and  tissue  of 
your  body  and  fills  you  with  the 
thrill  of  joyous  living.  I  can  energize  your 
blood.  I  can  make  every  organ  do  its  work 
perfectly.  I  can  increase  your  mental  and 
physical  efficiency.  I  can  and  guarantee  to 
make  a  happier  and  better  human  being  of  you. 

Prof.  W.  P.  King,  President  Kentucky  Educa- 
tional Association,  says:  "/  took  this  course  six  weeks 
ago  when  my  nervous  energy  was  very  much  run  down 
and  the  strain  of  my  official  duties  was  literally  crush- 
ing me.  It  has  built  up  my  nenous  system  till  I  now 
have  no  'nen-es'  and  my  blood  is  energized  in  a  manner 
that  is  surprising." 

Ogden  System  of  Energy 
Building 

is  a  course  of  health  culture  and  internal  exercise 
developing  vitality  and  strength  in  men  and  women, 
young  or  old.  Taught  by  mail.  No  dieting.  No 
drugs.  No  apparatus.  Not  a  drudge  but  a  delight. 
Just  Nature's  own  common  sense  easy-to-follow 
rules.  Not  an  experiment  but  a  time  tested  reality 
endorsed  by  thousands  who  have  followed  the  course 
and  KNOW.  My  FREE  Book,  "ENERGIZED 
BLOOD,"  will  help  you.    Write  for  it  TODAY. 

The  Ogden  College  of  Physi- Culture 
406  Bell  Block  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  tlie  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer .  " 
I'ilth  revised  edition  just  pubiislied.  Cloth, 75c  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


THE  IRISH 


THE  IRISH 


have  alw-ays  been  mighty  in« 
teresting  people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  beUer  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"  Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilUant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  $i  postpaid. 

TOU     TDTCU   AGAIN,    are    celebrated   for 

I  M  t\  llvl^rl  tlieirrolhckinghuraorandkeen 
****^  «*%»fci/A»  ^,:j  Good  stories  of  them  are 
.ilwTys  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  ot  the  cleverest  ol 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  makea 
hit.  Seiimas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
StoHi-tellers,  and  his  book  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  liis  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he 
closts  the  book.    It  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  tlirough.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eved  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  some- 
times tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  some'imes 
known  as  '■  Ethna  CarSery,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus, was  endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character 
and  nature  of  these  people— her  people.  With  tlie  pen  of 
an  artist  and  a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six 
beautiful,  throbbing,  magically  appeahng  Irish  love  stories 
which  now  appear  in  the  hook  "The  Passionate  Hearts," 
a  treasure  for  any  one.    The  price  is  73  cents  postpaid. 

FINALLY,  have  a  wealth  of 
legend,  folk-lore,  and  mythol- 
ogy. The  wonderful  doings 
of  their  ancient  kings  and  warriors  read  like  fairy  tales,  and 
such  indeed  they  are  in  larjje  part.  Magic  swords,  spears, 
and  armor;  tlie  miraculous  "quicken-tree,"  grown  froui  a 
fairy  seed  ;  the  fairy  fleeces  ;  the  wonderful  whistler  whose 
fl  jte-like  notes  charmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sleep  ;  the 
s;iperh'.!man  prowess  of  tlie  old-time  heroes;  the  devotion 
of  friends  and  the  rdentless  hate  of  enemies  all  play  im- 
portant parts  in  the  legendary  past  of  this  picturesque 
people.  Anna  MacManus,  author  of  "  T/:^  Passioiiate 
Hearts,^'  has  given  us  nine  stories  of  Irish  adventure, 
legend,  and  mythology  in  her  new  book  "In  the  Celtic 
Past."  The  stories  plow  with  warm  color  and  throb  with 
chi\-alrous  action  and  exciting  adventure.  The  price  of 
"  In  the  Celtic  Past  "  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  TIte  Pass- 
ionate Hearts"  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  York 
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Misunderstanding.  —  "  Reggie  would 
tango  perfectly  but  for  two  things." 

"  Yes?     What  are  they?  " 

"  His  feet."  —  Si.  Patrick's  Monthly 
Calendar. 


can 


Unanswerable.  —  Hortense  —  "I 
only  be  a  sister  to  j^ou,  Alphonse." 

Alphoxse — "  Then  give  me  back  my 
presents." 

Hortense — "  Why,  Alphonse  !  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  sister  doing  such  a  foolish 
thing  as  that?  " — Judge. 


Too  Easy. — "  What  did  you  say  your 
business  was?  " 

"  I  am  a  critic." 

"  You  criticize  people?  " 

"  You  might  say  so,  yes." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  get 
paidfor  that?  " — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Explicit. — "  Are  you  of  the  opinion, 
James,"  asked  a  slim-looking  man  of  his 
companion,  "  that  Dr.  Smith's  medicine 
does  any  good?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  follow  the  directions." 

"  What  are  the  directions?  " 

"  Keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Spoilsport. — "  Young  man,"  said  the 
magistrate  severely,  "  the  assault  you  have 
committed  on  your  poor  vdie  was  most 
brutal.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  I 
should  not  send  j'ou  to  prison?  " 

"If  you  do,  your  Honor,"  rephed  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  hopefully,  "  it  will 
break  up  our  honeymoon." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Where  Safety  Lies. — "  1  see  when  a  man 
runs  for  office  he  has  to  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends." 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  If  a  woman  ran  would  she  have  to  put 
herself  in  the  hands  of  her  women  friends?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  WeU,  I  don't  imagine  many  women 
wiU  run.  Think  of  taking  such  chances!  " 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Not  to  be  Fooled. — "  Tell  me  noo, 
Jamie,  what  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
you  saw  when  at  sea?  " 

"  I  think  the  strangest  thing  I  saw  was 
the  fljing-fish." 

"  Noo,  laddie,  dinna  mak'  a  fule  o'  yer 
mither.    Wha  ever  heard  o'  a  fish  fleein'?  " 

"  Another  strange  thing  I  saw  when 
crossing  the  Red  Sea.  We  dropt  anchor, 
and  when  we  raised  it  again  there  was  one 
of  the  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  chariot  entangled 
on  it." 

"Ay,  laddie,  I'll  believe  that.  We've 
Scripture  for  tha,t."— Til-Bits. 


Shortest  Short  Stories. 

Chapter  I— 111. 
Chapter  II— Pill. 
Chapter  III— Bill. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Chapter  I — Beau. 
Chapter  II — Dough. 
Chapter  III — Show. 

— Zanesville  Signal. 

Chapter  I— D.  T.'s. 
Chapter  II— M.  D.'s. 
Chapter  III— D.  D.'s. 

— Boston  Advertiser. 
Chapter  I— Jug. 
Chapter  II — Jag. 
Chapter  III — Jugged. 

— Columbia  State. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  manual  for  self-instruction  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth,  543  pp.  ^l.2o  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAOXAI,I,S  COMPAIVT,  354-360  Fourth  Arenne,  New  York 


Cash  for  Back  Numbers  and  Indexes  of 
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For  back  numbers  of  The  Literarj'  Digest,  July  4th, 
nth  and  2Sth,  1914,  and  semi-annual  indexes  of  The 
Literary  Digest  for  Vols.  45,  47,  48  and  50  mailed  to 
us  at  once,  we  will  pay  sc  per  copy. 

Funk  &  W2i(;]ial]s  Company,  354-360  Foartli  Avenne,  New  York 


A  Healthy  Brain  and  a  Healthy  Body 

How  To  Get  and  Keep  Them       ... 


FIVE   NEW  BRAIN   AND   BODY  BUILDING   BOOKS 


Health  Habits  and  How  to  Train  Them 

Written  in  direct  helpful  style^no  fads — no 
freakish  and  impractic»l)le  advice — 
just  plain  HELP  for  every  man 
who  would  make  a  small  invest- 
ment in  life's  greatest  asset 
— GOOD  HEALTH.  No  tiring, 
wearisome  series  of  haid  exer- 
cises, just  lightbealth-bringing 
practises  and  hahits  worth  cultivating 
and  easy  to  adopt.  Cloth  bound,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  50c. 

Health  Culture  for  Busy  Men 

An  easy.Tud  interestingrnurse  of  health 
lia!)its. practises, exercise;  for  busy  men. 
A  few  minutes  a  day  will  keep  you  fit — 
slu  ws  how  to  relieve  indigestion,  consti- 
pation.obesity. etc.  Cloth.iUus* 
tiated.  50c. 


Healthy  Brain  and  Healthy  Body 

An  intensely  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing volume  giving  valuable  hints  and 

helps    for    the    cultivation    of 

mental,    physical     and     moral 

poise  and  strength.    Getting  rid 

of    harmful    hahits  —  forming 

new    and    profitable  ones,   etc. 

Cloth  bound,  profjisely  illus- 
trated, 50c. 

Health  and  Right  Breathing 

A  valuable  handbook  for  every  man 
and  Woman.  Many  diagrams  outline 
the  positions  of  the  organs  of  the  l)ody 
and  show  how  breathing  affects  them. 
It  deals  with  the  vnlues  of  diffeient 
kinds  of  breathing — breathing  for  power— for  repose- 
production,  etc-     Cloth  bound,  profusely  illustrated, 


I  HEALTH  ""o-  I 
RIGHT  BREATHIKG 


—for  voice 
50c. 

Health  for  the  Young 

Hints  and  helps  which  will  lighten  the  responsibilities  ot  child  training. 
A  valuable  guide  for  the  rearing  of  lusty,  sturdj  boyhood  and  girlhood^ 
for-  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  poise  and 
power.    Cioth,  illustrated,  50c. 
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Selected  Farm 
Mortgages 

Netting 


in  amounts  from 
$500  to  $12,500 
ranging  between 
25%  and  40%  of 
the  present  value 
of  the  land  alone. 
These  mortgages 
are  secured  by 
operating  farms 
located  in  thriv- 
ing and  highly 
productive  sec- 
tions where 
values  are  moder- 
ate and  are  stead- 
ily advancing. 

Ask  for  Circular 
No,  892R 

Peabodj, 
Houghteliiig  &  Co. 

(Eatablithed  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  NEW   LRIES  NEW  SURPLUS  AND 

THE    ROAD'S  EIGHTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 

I^HOM  returns  already  rec^ved,  and 
those  in  prospect,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  surplus  of  the  Erie  Railroad  for  the 
present  calendar  year,  which  is  also  the 
Erie's  fiscal  year,  \vill  be  over  .•?o..')00.(X)f), 
and  there  are  reasons  for  behe%ing  it  may 
go  higher  still.  The  road  is  now  handling 
the  largest  gross  Imsiness  it  has  ever  had, 
hut  tlieso  conditions  luive  not  as  yet  taxed 
the  facilities  which  in  recent  years  have 
been  added  to  the  road.  The  Erie  has  been 
doing  a  gross  business  of  §72,000.000  for 
this  calendar  year,  whereas  it  is  equipped 
to  do  a  business  of  about  S  100.000,00:). 
The  large  volume  of  S72,000.0()0  is  being 
handled,  says  The  Wall  Strut  Journal, 
"without  any  apparent  effort,  without 
congestion  of  any  kind,  and  more  cheaply 
than  ever  before."'  Officers  of  the  road 
"are  eager  to  test  out  the  road's  capacity." 
At  present,  however,  the  capacity  is  a 
long  distance  from  being  fully  taxed. 

(iross  revenues  in  September  this  year 
were  12  per  cent,  higher  than  thej'  were  in 
September  last  year,  and  for  October  it  is 
believed  that  the  impro\einent  will  be 
still  greater,  one  estimate  being  that  the 
earnings  may  reach  §6.500.000,  whereas 
last  year  they  were  .§o,.")33.0v)0.  For  the 
calendar  year  lOl."),  the  net  revenue,  after 
deducting  operating  expenses  and  taxes, 
will,  it  is  belie\ed,  reach  .isl8,0.'X),000,  which 
would  provide  for  the  entire  fixt  charges  of 
the  year  and  lea\  e  .?;{,000.000  to  spare.  To 
this  §:i()00.0;)0  will  be  added  "other 
income,"  the  total  of  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  less  than  .?2,.")()0,(K)0,  so  that  the  surplus 
for  the  calendar  year  would  be  at  least 
S.'S.ijOO.OOO.  Erie's  "other  income"  comes 
from  coal  properties,  which  yielded  last  vear 
.?2.8o2.000,  and  in  1013  yielded  §6,133,000. 

These  conditions  on  the  Erie  give  special 
interest  to  a  celebration  of  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  road,  which 
will  take  place  on  November  6  next,  at 
Deposit,  X.  Y.  For  some  reason  not  here- 
tofore well  tinderstood,  but  which  will 
probably  be  exjiiaiued  at  this  celebration, 
Deposit,  which  lies  on  the  Delaware  River 
east  of  Binghamton,  was  chosen  as  the  place 
where  ground  for  this  memorable  enter- 
pri.se  was  to  be  first  broken  in  1835.  The 
identical  spot  where  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  was  taken  out  of  the  ground  is  now 
covered  by  a  tit  ting  monument  erected  ten 
years  ago.  The  spot  lies  within  the  grounds 
of  the  present  station.  The  shovel  used  on 
that  occasion,  still  jireserved  by  the  Erie, 
is  now  at  Xo.  ")0  Church  Street,  in  this  city. 

At  the  first  breaking  of  ground  James 
Oore  King  was  i>resident  of  the  road. 
Deposit  was  then  an  old  lumber-station 
comprising  not  more  than  a  dozen  bouses. 
The  name  of  the  place  had  come  from 
the  fact  that  lum})ermen  from  adjoining 
territorj'  used  it  as  a  place  where  lumber 
could  be  delivered  or  "deposited"  and  put 
on  rafts  for  transportation  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelpliia.  This  place  was  used 
for  a  large  territory  and  in  preference  to 
the  neighboring  Susquehanna,  because  the 
Delaware's  course  was  much  more  direct  and 
its  waters  generally  were  deeper.  Mr.  King, 
in  his  address  at  the  breaking  of  ground,  is 


i  credited  with  having  said  that  "what  now 
appears  a  beautiful  meadow  in  this  valley 
will  in  a  few  years  present  a  different  aspect 
— a  tract  of  rails  with  cars  passing  and 
repassing,  loaded  with  merchandise  and 
products  of  the  country."  Mr.  King  was 
daring  enough  to  predict  that  the  freight 
on  the  pjrie,  "within  a  few  years,"  would 
amount  to  200,0i'X)  tons.  Last  year  the 
freight  transported  over  the  road  amounted 
to  42,874,312  tons.  An  early  time-table 
of  the  Erie  shows  that,  from  Goshen  to 
Xew  York,  a  distance  of  forty-six  miles,  a 
passenger-train  was  at  one  time  allowed  to 
consume  live  hours,  that  is,  to  make  less 
than  ten  miles  an  hour. 

LOSSES  DUE  TO  THE  PANAiMA 
BLOCKADE 

"Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  (sargo-eapacity  of 
regular  Panama  steamers  has  been  auto- 
maticallj'  wiped  out  by  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  landslide  blockade  in  the 
Canal,"'  says  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce.  An  official  estimates  the  pro- 
spective financial  loss  that  these  lines  will 
meet  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  §500,000  a 
jnonth.  These  losses  include  such  extra 
expenses  as  will  be  incurred  in  securing 
temporary  service  from  railroad-lines,  the 
use  of  the  thirty-day  longer  route  bj-  way 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  loss  in 
schedule -time  for  steamers,  and  the  coin- 
cident inability  to  caiTy  the  usual  hea\y 
cargoes.  Following  are  other  items  in  the 
same  paper's  article; 

"Information  obtained  at  the  offices  of 
the  Luckeubach  Steamship  Company  is  to 
the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  limited  load- 
ing and  unloading  facilities  available  at 
the  Cristobal  and  Balboa  entrances  to  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  Panama  Railroad 
route,  the  transshipping  of  cargoes  across 
the  isthmus  will  not  allow  the  "turning' 
of  a  ship  within  less  than  fifteen  days, 
while  the  ordinary  time  in  which  the  ves- 
sels through  the  Canal  have  been  'turned' 
was  seven  days.  At  the  Cristobal  entrance 
there  are  only  thirteen  piers  available  for 
wharfage  and  only  fi\  e  at  Balboa. 

"The  transshipping  of  the  Luckenbach 
steamers'  freight  o\-erland  via  the  Panama 
Railroad  is  being  done  at  the  rate  of  §;i 
per  ton.  This  rate  does  not  include,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcements  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  any  coverage  for  po.s- 
sible  claims  on  damage  or  ivcooperage,  or 
other  items,  which  may  arise  as  tiie  result 
of  accidents  or  losses  during  the  trans- 
shipment process.  Xeither  does  it  include' 
the  wharfage  or  other  \wv\  dues  collected 
from}  the  company  for  each  steamer  un- 
loaded at  either  entrance  to  the  waterway. 

"Some  portion  of  these  additional  ex- 
penses, due  to  the  blockade  of  the  Canal, 
is  expected  to  be  made  up  by  the  Lucken- 
bach Company  through  small  advances  in 
their  rates  on  the  principal  commodities 
which  their  vessels  handle.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  the  line  is  exercising 
e\ery  care  that  the  advances  do  not  bring 
their  rates  up  to  a  level  whereat  they 
woidd  result  in  complete  diversion  of  the 
traffic  which  they  ordinarily  would  handle 
to  the  rail-and-w ater  and  all-rail  routes 
across  the  continent.  In  meeting  this 
contingency  the  company  is  understood  to 
face  not  only  heaA^,'  financial  losses,  but 
serious  losses  in  the  volume  of  freight  which 
it  might  otherwise  successfully  obtain. 

"Shipping  interests  say  that  the  Panama 
route  will  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the 
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present  tie-up  of  traffic  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  consequent  heavy  financial 
losses  to  all  the  steamship-lines  which  have 
undertaken  to  develop  the  all-water  coast- 
to-coast  traffic  via  the  new  waterway 
since  it  was  officially  declared  opened. 

"One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Panama  route,  following 
the  advances  in  freight-rates  which  the 
water-lines  wall  enforce  in  the  next  few 
days,  to  compensate  them  in  part  for  the 
heavy  additional  expenses  incurred  on  their 
respective  alternative  services,  will  be  the 
restriction  of  the  territory  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  from  which 
the  water-lines  may  hope  to  secure  freight, 
in  competition  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
(Morgan  Line)  via  the  Galveston  water-and- 
rail  line,  and  the  all-rail  transcontinental 
routes. 

"The  average  losses  on  each  steamer  of 
the  regular  Panama  Canal  lines  which  will 
directly  result  from  the  blockade  in  the 
waterway  are  authentically  estimated  at 
about  $5  per  ton.  This  average  includes 
extra  costs  imposed  on  the  lines  through 
the  longer  routes  which  they  must  employ, 
as  well  as  other  additional  port -charges 
and  items  arising  from  the  blockade,  such 
as  the  loss  of  time  on  each  steamer  under 
present  high  steamer-values. 

"The  fact  that  the  lines  do  not  have  to 
pay  any  tolls  for  passage  through  the  Canal 
is  not  held  to  be  an  important  item  for 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fixt  at 
about  85  cents  per  ton,  which  is  easily 
absorbed  by  the  additional  fuel-oil  ex- 
penses to  be  met  by  the  lines  through  the 
use  of  alternative  and  longer  routes,  as 
well  as  the  delay  at  the  entrances  to  the 
waterway  before  actual  exchange  of  cargoes 
overland  may  be  attempted. 

"The  average  daily  losses  of  the  Panama 
steamers  which  are  involved  in  the  costly 
delays  arising  out  of  the  Panama  Canal 
blockade  are  fixt  at  about  $1,600.  The  ag- 
gregate steamer-losses,  it  is  explained,  are 
therefore  extremely  heavy,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, for  instance,  that  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Line  is  using  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
large-sized  vessels  in  the  Panama  trade, 
while  the  Luckenbach  and  Grace  interests 
are  using  more  than  a  dozen  steamers. 

"  On  some  of  the  larger  Panama  steamers 
the  average  daily  losses  in  steamer-values 
reach  as  high  as  $2,500.  The  average 
period  of  extra  delay  involved  in  the  case 
of  the  Luckenbach  ships,  which  are  trans- 
shipping their  cargoes  across  the  isthmus 
via  the  Panama  Railroad,  is  ten  days, 
while  on  the  ships  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Line,  which  are  utilizing  the 
alternative  Magellan  route,  the  extra  voy- 
age involved  is  thirty  days. 

"The  fact  has  also  come  to  light  that 
the  heavy  losses  which  the  Panama  lines 
are  facing  as  the  result  of  the  blockade 
may  yet  be  charged  up  to  the  United 
States  Government.  While  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  some  time  ago  made  the 
ruling  that  the  Government  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  losses  arising  out  of 
delays  or  accidents  occurring  in  the  Panama 
route,  there  has  never  been  a  court-ruling 
on  the  matter." 

A  WIDOW'S  INVESTMENT  OF  FORTY 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

Some  one  recently  wTote  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  saying  he  had  "about 
$40,000  to  invest  for  a  widow  who  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  this  income 
for  the  rest  of  her  life."  She  was  willing 
that  he  should  invest  it  so  as  to  give  a  net 
return  of  about  4  per  cent.  In  making  a 
reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  how  the  invest- 
ment could  best  be  made,  a  writer  for  The 
Journal  said: 

"You  can  secure  better  than  4  per  cent, 
income  and  still  have  '  safety  first '  in  your 
investment.     High-grade  municipal  bonds 
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European 
Real 


Prestige  of 
Bonds 


For  lalf  a  tundred  years  and  more,  tends  tased  on  improved  real 
estate  kave  been  a  favorite  among  conservative  investors  in  Trance, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  otker  European  countries. 

In  France,  tLe  Lome  of  tKrift,  witli  generations  of  experience  in  the 
selection  of  sound  investments,  suck  bonds  bave  long  been  tbe  most 
popular  type  of  sound  investment  security. 

Backed  by  tbeir  European  prestige,  and  adapted  to  American  con- 
ditions, real  estate  bonds  directly  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
tbe  best  improved,  income  earning  property  in  tbe  larger  American 
cities,  bave  gained  a  wide  market  and  an  enviable  record  in  tbis 
country. 

Tbis  record  is  indicated  by  tbe  fact  tbat  no  investor  bas  ever  lost  a 
dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  securities  purcbased  or  us  since 
tbis  House  was  founded,  33  years  ago. 

^^e  w^ill  be  pleased  to  correspond  -witb  conservative  investors  ana 
to  prove  to  tbem  tbe  soundness  of  tbese  bonds,  -wbicn  combine  tbe 
attractive  income  yield  of  6%  witb  unquestionable  safety.  T.bey 
are  issued  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  $500  and  $100,  making  tbem 
available  for  sums  of  any  size,  and  mature  in  serial  installments. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  No.  K-644 


S  .W.  St; 

MORTGA 

IIIIIIWlTITTTTo 


STRAUS  BUILDIN 
CHICAGO 


ps&Ga 

ANKERS 

QjIIIIImlll 


NE  WALL  STREE 
NEW  YORKc 


ULTIMATE 

OWNERSHIP 

of  high-grade  dividend  paying  stocks 
and  bonds  is  the  object  of  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

A  small  first  payment  and  suc- 
ceeding monthly  payments  complete 
a  transaction  of  this  nature  in  about 
a  year. 

All  dividends  from  date  of  first 
payment  belong  to  purchaser. 

This  plan  is  fully  described  in  our 
Booklet  No.  33. 

Harris,Winthrop  &  C? 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 


lOKLAHOMA 

I  Oklahoma 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
2%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

Write  ro«  m  lisr  No.  574  And  fm  Booklet. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CaO"') 

City, 


U.  S.K. 


DANFORTH 

FARM    MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENTS 

WE  OFFER,  subject  to  previous  sale,  at 
par  and  accrued  interest,  the  unsold  por- 
tion of  a  Farm  Mortgage  issue  of  $25,000,  in 
denominations  of  $500  and  $1000,  bearing  5% 
interest,  payable  annually  July  1st,  and  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  on  FARM  LAND  in 
Central  Illinois  worth  $71,600. 

The  Farm  will  easily  earn  more  than  three 

times  the  annual  overhead  for  INTEREST- 

and  Taxes.   The  moral  risk  is  A  No.  I. 

Complete  information  concerning  this 

issue  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Ask  for    Descriptive    List   No.    50. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH   &  CO..  BANKERS 

Foanded  A.D.  1858  Washington,  Illinois. 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washineton  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%,  Write  for  list. 
_,  „»,»  ^  ,^  604    CONCORD 


SEVEN  per  cent  first  mortgages  on 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  improved 
business  and  residential  properties  are 
dependable  investments  free  from  spec- 
ulative features.  These  thriving  cities 
are  the  lars^est  in  Florida,  with  values  on 
a  substantial  foundation. 

United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


THE  mortgages  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  These  are 
carefully  selected  by  experienced  bank 
officials.  Offered  in  convenient 
amounts  of  $100,  $.500  and  $1,000. 
Write  for  particulars. 

55-57  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE  AND  TAMPA  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
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First  Mortgage 

5%    Railroad    Bonds 

Maturing  Serially 

1916  to  1938  inclusive  Yielding  4.50%  to  5.50% 

1 .  These  bonds  are  secured  by  an  absolute  first  mortgage  on  the 
entire  property  of  the  company, 

2.  The  bonded    debt   of    $5,500,000    is   only  62    per  cent,  of  the 
replacement  value  of  the  physical  property. 

3.  The  company  owns  in  fee  over  99^  c   of  its  right  of  way,  and 
is,  therefore,  non-dependent  upon  franchises. 

4.  Serial    maturities   and    stringent    mortgage   provisions   assure   a 
constantly  increasing  equity. 

5.  Net    income    considerably   more   than    double    annual   interest 
requirements. 

This  is  a  standard  Railroad  issue  offered  upon  a  Public  Utility  basis 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  D-3  1 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
Halsey  6c  Co.,  Inc. 
London.  Halsey  ft  Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1421   Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE 

Munsey  Bldgr. 
St.  Louis,  316  Security  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 

La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

Geneva,  Switzerland 


Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


1  he  •!(  uiaii'i  in    uDM'litt.u  tiutt  &  fur  g<  •  d  first 

i""Ttira)f<-n  iiidicftiet  lh*>ir  unuftual  filal  iliir 

K'^l  niortfcafces  d<)  not  shrink  in  value — tlicyarc 

uMially  ,,D  pr-'p^rty    wurth  thrre  tim«*s  the  itiMoey 

«<nn*sl,     Wr   have    l.-ancd  nTrr   *1.0«J0.«»«K»  and  not  5 

iinf;l'><-ent  |..st  i<i  anv  invrstor  or  a  single  forw:l<^*8uro 

••  iiia')».      Writ4' f'-r  t-Ofk)f>l  d<'«:rihinfE  methiids.   and 

..f  I'Aos  fr.m  f**'!-.  I'm  ()(¥) 

ai:reliits-s\v.\nson  CO. 

,:[|  **t«ir  Nml.itiHl  UiiUl  IliiUriiriK.  OkluhomantT.  Okla. 


How  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

By  Gtenville  Kleisci.  Author  ol  "How  lo  Speak  in  Public,"  etc. 

Do  you  need  coiurete  suggestioiu  {or  training: your  mind 
to  .iccuracy  of  tlif)u?liL'— (or  truining;  yourscll  to  be  tactful 
in  approachin;;  men  to  win  tlicm  over  to  think  as  you  do.' 
•jrenville  Kleiser,  the  well-known  piiblic-siJcakinfj  coach 
.ind  iiislnictor,  can  give  you  these  i>ra<7/Va/  su;:gestioas. 
W\s  tnethixls  are  the  result  of  ni.iny  years'  successful  ex- 
perience in  teachinK  tncn  lo  think  on  tfuir/eft.  He  in.<Lsts 
on  clearness  and  cuiKiscness  of  statements,  skill  in  the 
srlfclion  of  W(ird.<,  and  the  cultivation  ol  a  strong,  forceiul 
personality.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  la«Tcr? — to  the 
preacher?— to  the  businiss  man.'— to  the  politician?— to  the 
salesman?— to  VOL'? — lo  be  able  to  Argue  -nui  U'lX: 

Cloth,  $1.25  Det     A«er«fe  Carriafe  Cliarfe*,  12c 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  »od  UDdoo 


How  To  Get  Rich 

l)V  lollowinK  a  plan  cle.iily  explained  in  "  The 
/J'.t.  .)/  Thrift."  the  new  guide  to  financial  success 
hy  r.  D.  MacGregor.  Vou  can  do  it  if  you  get  a 
copy  of  this  rcmark.Thle  book  and  yourself  adopt  its 
plan  of  staving  and  investing. 

/Ml  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within 
the  covers  ot  this  jjo-page  volume,  und  it  ts  all  iviirs 
/or  our  dollar. 

Probably  this  would  be  an  extravagant  claim  were 
the  book  entirely  the  work  of  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  much  of  an  authority  he  might  l>e.  but  in 

The  Book  of  Thrift 


Only  the  Choicest  6  to  7 
Percent  Stocks 

We  offer  only  the 
choicest  industrial 
Preferred  Stocks. 
Oiirjiidgmentofthem 
is  l)ascd  on  a  long  and 
successtul  experience 
during  which  no  client 
haslost  a  dollarof  prin- 
cipal or  income  on  our 
preferred  issues.  Send 
for  descriptive  list  of 
current  offerings  net- 
ting 6  to  7  percent. 
Our  68  page  book 
"Investing  Under  E.\- 
pert  Direction"  sent 
free. on  request. 

The  Geiger-Jones 
Company 

Invtitmtnt  Banhrt 

5(M  Market  Avenue,  North 

Canton,  Ohio 


»n    wc  have  l>r»ii  |>S]riii|;  nor  customers 
■•t    mums  cntisli-nt  with    ronsrrvuive 

''  " '  »ii5  of   SiOO  and   op 

i^r  the  most  thomuph 
S'k  f..r  I...:.n  I.i-t  No. 


Why  and  How  lo  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr  MacGkei.or  ha-i  been  ,i»  much  edi'or  as  .lutlior  in 
1  h.^t  he  ha«  tirouRht  together  and  «et  down  in  most  inter- 
'^tinn.ind  iiractical  lorm  the  tjest  results  o(  the  study 
•N  ir\.iiion  .ind  practical  eupcriem-e  o(  thousands  of 
r!irii'\  men  and  womrn.     .Nor   th**  lon^t  valuable  oi  the 


a^iTTii 


CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Uxjk 


iwrntv  ch.tptfr-*  i*  tt, 
n-   »n>rn    tho  lijix  ol    one 


itfE  helpful  quot.i- 
1  "ixiy  eiffht  HW' 
n.I    rlimc      Other 
'  tTf   thp  trill* 

ind  wi'*e  in- 

I      f  u-ai  hints  tor 

'■  t'.  inK  III  ._hc   hoiiic.  tiic  uilict .  Llic  Utlury  and  the  farm. 

Lur^t  12mo.  Cloth.     $1  OO  n^;  by  maU  Sl,i2 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
3S4   Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


SAFETY  FIRST" 
INVESTMENTS 


Since  ist  >  i) 
h.iv.    ■ 


I" 


t   r.irin   Mortgages 
1   hv  in\'fstors  ev- 
V.".;  ■'    '<'^''  "'  ■»  dollar. 

,  ^^'  '  lie  Ground,"  and 

Know  tu.u;iLiuu..  Llioroughly. 

Our  fc"^:   Farm  Mortgages 

•"^'    '  li.inijes  in  tin-  fi- 

Ij"  rW.  They  do  not 

"'^'  n<l  return  intin-^t 

unlailiii,;!    .  Wnuiur  Book- 
let ".\,-  and  list  ol  offerings. 

C.  i.  LANDER  ft  CO 
Orand  fork*.    North  Dakoti 

F.,t.  1SS3 
fipltal  kcid  Sorplas,  t4«0.0U0 


are  uow  selliiitr  at  prit-es  to  yield  about 
4J<4  per  cent.,  and  the  highe.st-gi'ade  rail- 
road bonds  which  are  legal  for  savings- 
bank  investment  iu  States  having  con- 
servative banking  laws  Uke  New  York 
can  be  secured  to  yield  4 Jo  per  cent,  and 
more.  The  fact  that  such  railroad  bonds 
are  now  low  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
their  piuvhase,  a.s  their  security  is  not 
afifected  by  the  movement  of  the  market. 
Their  low  prices  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
interest-rates  the  world  o\er  ha^e  been 
adAanced  by  the  war  and  to  the  more 
temporary  effect  of  foreign  liquidation  of 
our  securities.  While  they  may  go  lower 
because  of  the  war,  there  need  be  no  fear 
regarding  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  on  the.se  high-gi"ade  bonds,  and 
they  are  attractive  at  this  time  for  the 
purpose  for  which  you  desire  them. 

"For  a  widow's  investment,  where 
absolute  safety  is  required,  we  would  con- 
fine our  selection  to  the  highest -grade 
issues  found  in  the  list  of  bonds  legal  for 
New  York  savings-bank  iu\estment.  This 
hst  does  not  include  public-utihty  issues, 
<)nd  altho  there  are  some  high-grade 
bonds  in  this  class  we  do  not  include  them 
in  our  hst  ])el()\v  for  that  reason.  The 
investment  should  ])e  made  in  many  differ- 
ent issues,  as  you  suggest,  thus  distribut- 
ing the  risk  over  the  entire  coimtry,  both 
in  municipal  and  railroad  bonds!  The 
ideal  in\estment  would  be  to  exhaust  the 
availal)Ie  fund  by  jnirchases  of  one  each 
of  bonds  from  the  following  list,  or  of  not 
more  than  three  in  any  of  the  issues  which 
you  particularly  like: 

■■State  and  municipal: 

Yitid  Yield 

c  c~ 

,C  ,0 

X.  Y.  State 4>  is,  1V6.V .  4.10  Milwau.  4' ^s,  1910-35  .  4.25 

Delaware  4s,  1932 4.20  Minneapoiis4s,  1944. . .  4..S5 

KhodeI.slaiKl:?s,  193,s..  4  0.i  Nevtark,    N.    J.,   4'2S, 

Tcna.  ref.  4s.  1917-55.. .  4.:{0        1959 4.30 

Boston  4s,  1936 4. 14  Pittsh.  4}2S,  1916-38.. .  4.20 

Chicago  4s,  1923 4 .  25  Providence  4s,  1945. . . .  4 .  12 

C!rciimati4,'..s,  19.55...  4  .37    St.  Louis  4s,  1941 4.00 

Cleveland  4', .s.  1949...  4.37  San  .\ntonio43.2.s,  1916- 

Det.-oit  4s.  1944 4.25         19.53 4.55 

.Iark.-ionviile  4'  ^s,  1937  .  4 ..52  Sprincfield  (Ma.ss.)  3>2S 

.I.TS0.vCit.v4' ,s,  1961..  4.40  1925  4  12 

Kan.^.  City  412-^.1933..  4.2S  Wilmington      (Del.) 

Louisville  3}  2S,  1943 ..  .  4.05        4Ji.s,  1953-1962 4.40 

Railroadx  Price        Yield 

Atch.,  Topeka  &  .Santa  F6  general  4s,  1995 91>.2  4.40 

.Atlantic  Coa-st  Line  1st  cons.  4s,  1952 87H  4.75 

Bah.  A:  Ohio  prior  lien  3,'-2S,  HI25 91  4 . 70 

Buffalo,  Rooh.  k  Pitts,  ecus.  4'.,s,  1957 100  4.50 

Central  K.  R.  of  N.J.  gcm>ral  5s,  19S7 112  4.45 

Chicago,  Burl.  it.  Quinev  general  4s,  19.5s.    ...  90  4.5(1 

Chicaiio,  Burl.  &  Quincv.  111.  Div.  3'  .s,  1940.. .  S4  4.40 

Chicago,  Mil.  i  St.  Paul  gpuer.il  4)  2S,  1989 97?i  4.61 

Chicago  (V  Northwestern  general  .5s,  19S7 109}->  4.55 

Del.  A  Hud.«on  first  and  ref.  4s,  l!t43 94  4.. 38 

Cireat  Northern  first  and  ref.  4}4S,  1961 95^  4. .50 

lx)uisvillr  k  Na^iville  unifie<i  4s.  1940 91  4.60 

Louisville  A  Nashville  general  6s,  19;j0 Ul'.i  4.92 

Nashville,  Chatt.  &  St.  L.  1st  cons,  os,  192<>.. . .  104  4. .59 

N.  V.  Central  l.st  3}is,  1997 78  4.50 

Lake  Shore  1st  general  3' i.s.  1997 82  4.30 

.Michigan  Central  1st  31  OS,  19.52 80  4.64 

.Norfolk  &  Western  1st  con>=.  4s,  1996 91  4.40 

NortliiTn  Pacific  prior  lien  4s.  1997 91  4.40 

Pennsylvania  con.solidateil  4'  ,«,  1960 103  4.35 

Philadelphia,  Bait,  k  Wash.  1st  4s,  1943 96^4  4.20 

Southern  Pacific  l«t  and  ref.  4s,  19,55 84.4  4.88 

I  nifrti  Pacific  l-^t  mortgage  4s,  1S47 93  4 .41 

Union  Pacific  1st  and  ref.  4s,  2008 85  4.72 

"All  of  these  bonds  are  legal  invest- 
ments for  savings-banks  in  New  York 
State.  In  making  our  choice  of  municipals, 
we  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  issues  of  the 
latest  maturities  so  that  the  fund  will  not 
have  to  be  reinvested  soon.  Some  of  the 
other  issues  of  these  cities  might  be  more 
availal^ie.  and  they  can  be  secured  to 
j'cturn  approximately  the  same  yield.  We 
advise  you  to  make  the  purchases  through 
a  reliable  bond  house  which  specializes 
in  municipal  bonds.  In  addition  to  being 
the  safest  form  of  investment,  municipal 
issues  are  exempt  from  the  Federal  income 
tax.  If  the  income  of  the  investor  is  not 
over  S."i,(XX)  a  year.  howe\er.  this  does  not 
need  to  concern  her.  for  the  present  at 
least. 

"The  difference  in  yield  on  the  railroad 
bonds  is  a  fair  measure  of  their  compara- 
tive security  or  of  their  marketabihty. 
They  all  belong  in  the  first  grade,  however. 
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and  will  give  safety  first  in  the  investment 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest.  In  the 
■case  of  the  S}^  per  cent,  bonds  the  higher 
yield  is  due  to  the  present  unpopularity 
of  such  low  interest-rates.  For  a  long- 
terra  investment,  in  which  these  issues  may 
be  held  to  maturity,  they  are  as  suitable 
as  the  higher  interest  issues  of  the  same 
security." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    BALKANS 


October  13. — Under  constant  attack  since 
the  8th,  the  Servians  give  way  stub- 
bornly. The  German  advance  from 
Belgrade  and  Semendria  on  Pozarevac, 
five  miles  south  of  the  Danube,  is  re- 
ported blocked  in  the  Morava  Valley, 
altho  certain  to  take  the  town.  South 
of  Belgrade  the  Servians  flee  before  the 
Austrian  troops  to  the  heights  of  Avala. 
Terrible  casualties  in  the  armies  seeking 
ingress  by  the  Save  and  Drina  are 
rumored.  To  the  south  the  Montene- 
grin Army,  which  has  been  fighting 
constantly  since  the  European  War 
began,  is  holding  out  successfully. 
The  Roumanian  Cabinet  pronounces  in 
favor  of  neutrality,  while  supporting 
military  precautions  on  aU  frontiers. 

October  14. — The  Germans  take  Pozarevac 
and  continue  down  the  Morava  Valley. 
A  struggle  occurs  between  Bulgarian 
and  Servian  troops  for  the  command  of 
the  passes  and  heights  on  the  roadway 
to  Sofia. 
Servia  declares  that  "Bulgaria  began  war 
against  us  treacherously  without  a 
declaration  of  war." 

October  15. — Great  Britain  declares  war  on 
Bulgaria. 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  Belgrade, 
which  has  survived  one  Servian  and  two 
Teutonic  bombardments,  reports  itself 
intact  and  still  working. 

October  16. — The  Allies  blockade  the 
eighty  -  mile  strip  of  Bulgarian  sea- 
coast  on  the  Mgea,n  Sea.  The  Allied 
troops  at  Saloniki  entrain  for  Gievgeli, 
on  the  Servian  border.  Heavy  cannon- 
ading is  reported  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Doiran,  east  of  Gievgeli,  where 
the  Servians  are  said  to  be  holding  off 
the  Bulgars  successfully,  and  even  ad- 
vancing on  Strumidza,  Bulgaria.  The 
Bulgarian  intent  here,  as  in  the  north, 
is  to  seize  the  Saloniki-Uskub-Nish 
railway. 

October  17. — Our  minister  at  Bucharest,  it 
is  reported,  receives  from  the  Servian 
Minister  a  protest  against  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Servian  civil  population 
by  German  troops. 

October  18. — Points  of  conflict  in  Servia 
are  at  Enos,  on  the  Bulgarian  sea- 
coast,  where  an  Allied  army  has  landed; 
in  southwestern  Bulgaria  and  south- 
eastern Servia;  at  Vranja,  on  the 
Uskub-Nish  railroad  at  its  nearest 
point  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  where 
the  Bulgars  are  being  driven  back;  to 
the  north,  and  opposite  Nish,  where 
the  invaders  are  held  at  the  border; 
and  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Morava, 
where  the  German  forces  advance 
slowly  against  savage  resistance.  In 
the  northwest  no  advance  by  the  in- 
vaders is  reported. 

October  19. — The  Bulgars  and  Austro- 
(Jermans,  it  is  claimed,  are  rapidly 
pushing  in  on  Servia's  strongholds. 
Austrians,  to  the  northwest,  are  crossing 
the  Save  and  advancing  on  Shabatz. 
The  Bulgars  take  the  village  of  Sultan 
Tepe,  near  Egri   Palanka  and  east  of 


Smart  Clothes 


A  Stein-Bloch  suit 
will  continue  to  be 
"smart"  long  after 
the  ordinary  suit  has 
gone  its  way. 
The  secret  of  ''smart- 
ness" lies  in  the  tail- 
oring—  Stein-Bloch 
tailoring  is  the  result 
of  ''Sixty-One  Years 
of  Knowing  How.'* 


Gravure  Style  Panels 
Mailed    on    Request 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  CO. 

Wholesale  Tailors 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THIS    LABEL    MARKS  THE   SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR    CLOTHES 
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Keeps  Your  Shiri  Pown 


Don't  be  bothered  with  your  shirt 
bulging  out  in  front.     Wear  the 

"Missin-Link" 

This  simple  and  practical  (invisible) 
device  positively  holds  shirts  down 
smooth  and  supports  tlie  trousers.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  send  25c  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
103  loter-Southern  Bld^.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SEXUAL    KNOWLEDGE 

•"^  By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  PLD.,  M.D. 

Plain  Truths  of  Sex  Life  and  Kugenios  all  should  know.  Treats  fully 
on  Sex  Slatters  fi.r  young  wc.mcii  and  inin.  fathers  and  mothers. 
Relationbhip  during  engagement  and  marriage.  Sexual  Ignorance 
cause  i.f  sorial  evils,  crime,  etc.  Neir  and  romplete:  Illus.:  MO  pages. 
ONLY   $1.(10:   postage   H»c   extra:   mailed    under   plain    wrapper. 

American  Publishing  Company,  P.  0.  Box  851,Depl.  WX-182,  Phila. 

H  rite  for  offer  to  agents  and  mail-order  dealers. 


Just  Issued 

Royal  Academy  Pictures 
AND  Sculpture,  im 

THE  ANNUAL  ART  PUBUCAnON 

treasured  for  its  beauty  and  value — a  sumptuous  rec- 
ord of  all  that  is  finest  in  the  World  of  Art  this  year. 

OVER  200  REPRODUCTIONS 

in  superb  half-tone,  on  Art  paper,  large  enough  to 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  representative  originals  in 
the  latest  Royal  Academy  picture  show. 

S:^"  NOTABLE  AND  EXCLUSIVE  PICTURES 
Complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  color 
frontispiece;  price,  carriage  paid,  $1.75. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Development  in  Education 


A  New  Method  of 
Teaching 


History 
English 
Civi 


ics 


Current  Events 


am 


Geography 


VisALiA  High  ScHoot,  Visalia,  California 


35,000  Pupils  Studied  The  Literary  Digest 

as  a  text  in  the  classrooms  of  the  High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  other  Educa- 
tional I  Institutions  last  year.  This  school  year  we  have  multiplied  their  number. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  glowing  testimonials  we  have  received 
from  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers  showing  how 

It  Arouses  Enthusiasm  in  School  Work 


"It  puts  new  life  into  the  work  of  History  and  Geography,"  says  a  Super- 
vising Principal  in  Pittsburg. 

"(iur  studunts  in  Civics  have  been  enabled  to'form  correct  judgments 
after  invt^stiyutin^  both  side-  of  a  question,'  says  the  Director  of  Debating 
in  Central  Uik'Ii  ^cl^ool.  in  Memphis. 

"The  teacher  a.s  well  as  the  student  grows  in  interest  and  enthusiasm 
every  day.'  declares  the  Suijerintendent  of  Schools  in  Rush  City,  Minn. 

"A  npw  linL- Iv.twcon  tw>„.o -.„^  .^i,„„i  •     (         J  .1  »■.■•-  ■       .'<*",' "'K"'y  Kfaiuiea  ai  me  enmusiasni  wittt  WHICH  my  pupils  are  enter- 

Hsh  in  W\^l!!il\^n^  Ir';^?,l''i?l^h^Sch;Wew  W'    ^^^'^  ^  '^^^^"  '"  '•-"^-       X^^^^SZ^'{l:%:{li^^:^t^:%'°''''^''  '^'^  ^"''^^'^  ^chermerhorn 

"It  is  oi)ening  up  new  avenues  of  thought,  and  is  helping  our  girls  and 
boys  to  quality  for  the  great  office  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  is  thu 
*--* — of  the  .■-' '-    •    ' '" 


testimony  i 


:  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Malta  Bend,  Mo. 


"It  em^.hasizes  the  relation   of  the  individual  to  society,"  says  C.  I 
Newlun,  Principal,  llit:h  School,  llillsboro,  Wis. 

"Helps  thi;  srhrmlronm  to  b"  a  more  efficient  organization   in    Histurv 
and  KnKlish  t<;uliinK:  helps  the  student  in  powers  of  expression  and  tliiiikiii'' 

a?a  ^'^    ' t.irting  out  with  world<itizenship  ideas;  helps  the  coniniu 

P'»X  '"  '""  better."  says  Rt.bert  M.  Lester.  High  School  principal 

in  Covr  II. 

"Has  bfen  the  awakening  of  my  classes,"'  says  Thomas  B.  Seawell. 
School  Sui>erintendent,  Batesbiirg,  S.  C. 


'■  It  is  the  means  for  increasing  interest  for  which  I  have  been  searching," 
testifies  a  teacher  in  Shawsville,  Va. 

"I  had  always  endeavored  to  get  my'classes  interested  in  Current  Events 
but  had  never  succeeded  in  doing  so  very  well.  Now.  however,  the  whole 
class  watches  the  doings  of  the  world,"  is  the  statement  of  a  teacher  in  Red- 
field,  S.  D. 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  my  pupils  are  enter- 
^  into  this  new  phase  «(  their  English  course,"  says  Mildred  Sc' 
of  the  High  School  in  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

"The  work  has  been  a  wonderful  success  here  and  we  shall  certainly  con- 
tinue it,"  testifies  Supt.  Lewis  L.  Haight,  Alton,  111. 

"My  History  teacher  is  delighted  with  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
class,"  IS  the  testimony  of  R.  O.  Powell,  Supt.  Public  Schools.  Cornelia,  Ga. 

"Of  wonderful  interest  and  profit  to  our  Civics  students;  shall  always 
recommend  its  use  in  Civics  and  History  work  in  high  school,"  says  Miss 
Glen  Griggs,  Principal,  El  Paso,  111. 

"Students  often  tell  of  the  discussions  over  public  questions  they  have 
outside  of  school,  and  parents  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  value 
<'f  such  study."  is  the  testimony  which  comes  from  the  Public  Schools  of 
( >lathe,  Kansas. 


It  is  no  lonrrer  necessary  for  any  scIkxiI  to  lead  in  this  movement.  At  one  time  it  required 
faith,  hut  not  now.  The  patli  has  been  blazed;  the  experiments  have  been  made.  The 
Literary  Di^rfst  has  become  an  established  part  of  hundreds  of  History  and  English  courses 
throughout  the  country.    The  best  ways  to  teach  with  it  have  been  devised  and  are  published. 

Send  for  Full  Information 

Address:  Educational  Department,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Uskub,  eight  miles  from  the  border. 
The  Germans  descending  the  Morava 
are  reported  to  be  seeking  a  junction 
with  Bulgar  forces  in  the  Timok  and 
Kraina  provinces  north  of  the  Paracin- 
Zajecar  railway.  The  invaders  are 
said  to  be  in  possession  of  Istip,  the 
Servian  capital  being  removed  to 
Prizren,  near  the  Albanian  and  Mon- 
tenegrin borders.  The  French  troops 
from  Saloniki  are  still  under  orders  not 
to  cross  the  Greek  border,  waiting 
concentration. 

October  20. — Bulgarian  forces  are  proceed- 
ing south  of  Istip  in  the  Tikves  region, 
aiming  generally  at  Monastir,  which 
commands  a  second  railway-line  north 
from  Saloniki.  In  this  region,  how- 
ever, two  Bulgar  attacks  are  reported 
repulsed.  Communications  between 
Uskub  and  Nish  are  cut,  and  a  large 
Bulgarian  force  is  said  to  be  advancing 
on  the  former  city. 

IN    THE    WEST 

October  13. — The  Germans  admit  recent 
heavy  losses  in  the  Champagne  dis- 
tricts. London  reports  the  capture  of 
several  German  trenches  near  Loos,  in- 
cluding the  main  trench  of  the  ' '  Hohen- 
zollern  Redoubt." 

October  14. — Near  Auberive,  in  Champagne, 
the  Germans  retake  a  threatening 
saUent;  in  the  Vosges,  attacking  on  a 
three-mile  front  with  heavy  artillery 
support,  they  retake  the  height  of 
Hartmannsweilerkopf.  The  French 
recapture  trenches  in  Lorraine,  near 
Reillon.  Violent  bombardments  occur 
in  the  Artois  district. 

October  15. — Hartmannsweilerkopf,  in  the 
Vosges,  is  retaken  by  the  French.  In 
Artois  a  new  German  attack  is  re- 
pulsed. The  French  rear  Unes  in 
Champagne  are  heavily  shelled,  while 
grenades  and  bombs  are  employed  in  a 
bitter  contest  in  the  Argonne.  .  French 
aeroplanes  bombard  Metz. 


October  17. — The  French  report  slight 
gains  near  Arras  and  in  the  Lorraine. 
About  Tahure,  Champagne,  is  a  con- 
tinuous artillery-duel. 

RUSSIAN    CAMPAIGNS 

October  13. — In  Galicia,  Petrograd  claims, 
the  Russians  now  hold  eight  miles  of 
the  front  on  the  Strypa  River.  In 
Russia  the  southern  Slavic  line  from 
Pinsk  to  Rovno  is  advancing  slowly. 
The  deadlock  about  Dvinsk  persists. 

October  14. — New  Russian  gains  near  Tar- 
nopol,  Galicia,  are  announced,  through 
which  the  Germans  lose  heavily. 

October  16. — Reports  indicate  that  a  Ger- 
man offensive  is  in  progress  south  of 
Riga,  pushing  the  Russians  across  the 
Dvina. 

October  19. — Further  progress  in  the 
German  upward  thrust  at  Riga  is 
reported.  In  the  extreme  south,  in 
Galicia  and  Volhynia,  Russian  victory 
waxes,  with  an  enforced  Austrian 
evacuation  of  Czernowitz  and  sharp 
attacks  under  General  Ivanoff  at  the 
Middle  Styr. 

GENERAL 

October  14. — Fuller  reports  of  the  Zeppelin 
raid  of  the  13th,  on  London,  place  the 
casualties  at  55  killed  and  114  wounded, 
of  which  14  and  13  respectively  were 
military  casualties.  No  important 
damage  to  property  is  reported. 
General  von  Bissing,  Military  Governor 
of  Belgium,  announces  that  Belgian 
crops  will  be  commandeered  at  fixt 
prices,  to  feed  the  Belgians  in  Flanders, 
in  which  work  the  German  authorities 
will  cooperate  with  the  American  Relief 
Commission. 

The  Italians,  it  is  reported,  continue 
their  attacks  on  the  Lavarone  forts,  in 
the  Val  Sugano,  near  Trent,  and  push 
on  at  Rovereto,  but  at  other  points  the 


extreme  cold  renders  campaigning  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  the  present. 
Copenhagen  reports  a  German  destroyer 
and  torpedo-boat  sunk  in  conflict  with 
a  British  submarine  force  in  Ihe  Sound, 
near  Helsingfors.  London  claims  that 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
are  now  entirely  cleared  of  German  ship- 
ping and  37  German  carriers  virtually 
mterned  in  Swedish  ports. 

October  15. — Official  figures  show  British 
casualties  at  the  Dardanelles  up  to 
October  9  to  be  96,899,  of  whom  1,185 
are  officers.  Australian  casualties 
amount  to  29,121. 
Petrograd  announces  officially  that  five 
German  transports  are  sunk  and  one 
driven  ashore  by  British  submarines. 

Miss  Edith  Cavell,  Englishwoman  and 
acting  war-nurse,  it  is  reported,  is  put 
to  death  in  Brussels  for  aiding  the 
Allies. 

October  18. — General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
in  command  of  the  land  forces  at  the 
Dardanelles,  is  relieved  by  Major- 
General  Sir ,  Charles  Carmichael  Monro, 
a  former  militia  officer  who  won  dis- 
tinction and  promotion  in  command  of 
London  Territorials  at  the  Marne  and 
the  Aisne. 

An  Italian  offensive  develops  between 
Kargreit  and  Tolmino,  near  Gorizia, 
and  on  the  Doberdo  plateau.  A  for- 
ward movement  is  also  seen  in  the  Tyrol 
and  Carinthia.  Germany  and  Austria 
claim  these  attacks  are  futile. 

October  19. — Premier  Asquith  is  taken 
suddenly  ill,  suspending  important 
British  Cabinet  matters. 

October  20. — Sir  Edward  Carson,  Attorney- 
General  in  the  British  Cabinet,  resigns 
his  post,  declaring  himself  at  complete 
variance  with  the  Cabinet  on  questions 
of  Near-Eastern  policy.  British  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  bombarded  with  questions 


Classitied    Col  u  mns 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  $15.00  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892;,  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


DVPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  12.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200 inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  1  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


REAL    ESTATE 


ORCHARDS  in  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Vir- 
ginia. Low  price.  Easy  terms.  On  railroad, 
near  market.  Write  for  list.  Farm  lands 
J15. 00  per  acre  up.  Mild  summers,  short 
winters,  good  markets.  If  you  will  send  names 
of  two  friends  interested  in  Virginia  or  North 
Carolina,  will  enter  your  name  for  a  year's 
subscription  free  to  Southern  Homeseeker. 
Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agd.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  Room  301,  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

n«al  AND  FLA.  Healthful,  beautiful, 
Lfd-ir\l^Ry  progressive.  An  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  best  all  year  'round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand.  Florida. 

FOR    WOMEN 


"MESSAGE  TO  WOMEN."— If  you  desire 
serenity,  health,  beauty,  lovely  surroundings, 
prosperity,  happy  home,  read  this  book.  Will 
delight  you.  Postpaid  with  high  class  toilet 
article  for  13  two-cent  stamps.  Elizabeth 
King,  19D,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 


Published  this  Week" 

New — Vital — Authoritative 


How  to  Live 


Practical  rules  for  healthful  living  based  on  modern  science, 
authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by 
Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  Director  of  Hygiene  of 
the  Institute,  with  a  foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  The 
latest  and  best  presentation  on  individual  hygiene  and  that  care 
of  the  personal  and  family  health  that  is  the  most  necessary  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman.      12mo,  Cloth,  $L  00;  by  mail,  $1. 12. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


WARD 
\lNE 

NewYorkto 

HAVANA  YncubT 

Sailings  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

NASSAU 

Regular  service  from  New  York  and 
direct  connections  v^ith  Havana. 

MEXICO 

Regular  Sailings 

Fleet  of  large  steamers  built  in  America 

and  sailing  under  the  American  Flag. 

Special  tours  including  any  or  all  of 

the  above  points  may  be  arranged. 

Excellent  service,  spacious  passenger  quarters. 
Write  for  iriformation  and  illustrated  booklet 
"K"  describing  this  delightful  trip. 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,     Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 


WEST  INDIES— FLORIDA 

A  delightful  tour  leaves  in  February.    Much 
automobile  travel.    Unique,  luxurious  hotels. 

THE   TEMPLE    TOURS 
149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


GO  AT  MY  EXPENSE  TO  CALIFORNIA, 
South  America,  or  elsewhere,  by  forming  a 
small  party.  Established  1900.  Address: 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■you   can   advertise    effectively  in   our 
•^   Classified  Columns. 
Circulation  425,000.  Rate  $1.50  per  line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


cruises! 

To 

Cubz^  Jamaica,  Panama 
and     Central     America 

The  only  cruises  of  the  winter  includ- 
ing all  the  chief  ports  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  By  the  magnificent  American 
Steamships 

"Pastores"  and  "Tenadores" 

of  the  Great  White  Fleet 

Under  exclusive  charter  to  Raymond 

&Whitcomb  Company 

Jan.  29,  Feb.  12  and  Mar.  11 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Most     Comprehensive    and     Luxurious 

Tours  Ever  Announced. 

Jan.  15,  Feb.  5  and  26 

California :    Frequent    tours    on  the 

Highest  Plane  of  Travel. 

Send  for  booklet  desired 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  York      Phila.      Chicago      San  Francisco 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Two  First  Class  Tours,  Feb.  2.  1916,  and 

Feb.  16,  1916.     $1350  and  $990. 

Send  for  Booklet.        17  Temple  PI.,  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 


THE  BUREAU 

of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Tropical  lands  of  beauty,  romance  and 
opportunity  invite  you 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Feb.  and  March.     Send  for  Illus- 


WINTER 
TOURS 


Sailings  in  .Jan. 

tratcd  Announcement  of  plans  for  1916,  including 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
Address  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^Every  Sick 
Employee 
Cuts  Down 
Your  Revenue 


Most  executives  know 
that  the  success  of  their 
Imsiness  depends  upon  the 
K<)cd  health  of  their  work- 
ers—  very  few  reaUze  that 
a  widely  prevalent  source 
of  infection  and  sickness  is 
the  Rcrm-sprcading.  filthy 
r<j|ler  cloth  towel.  Kventhe 
secminRly  clean  individual 
cloth  towel  Bathers  germs 
of  the  most  deadly  kinds — 
and  is  not  freed  from  them 
l)y  onlinary  laundry  wash- 
ing, /iirry  cloth  towel  car- 
ries ita  colony  ol  myriads  of  germs  from  hand  to 
hand  and  face  to  fuce— spreading  the  white  plague, 
«kin.  I)li)<id,  eye  and  othf-r  di^^eascs. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TOWELS 

RUB— DON'T  BLOT 

UNDfVIDUAL  Towels,  ased  once,  destroytd 

and  ntvtr  used  again) 

are  di.-<p<n'icd  one  at  a  time  from  a  dust  and  germ-proof 
stirel  cabinet  and  are  the  first  really  sanitary,  econom- 
ical and  practical  towels.  liach  towel  is  an  individual 
towel,  made  of  pure  wood  pulp,  unbleached  and  strong: 
a  scientific  combination  of  absorbing  quality  and 
strength— deeply  crepe<). 

PUBLIC  SERV'ICK  Towels  are  real  crash  towels, 
made  of  paper.  1  he  hands  can  be  rubbed  dry  and  clean 
without  the  tou-els  falling  to  pieces  and  linling  your 
clothes.    No  more  blotting — no  more  waste. 

Serve<i  from  our  special  white  enameled  steel  contain- 
ers which  have  no  knobs  to  turn  with  wet  hand^r  other 
mechanical  contrivances  to  get  out  of  order-^nd  dis- 
pensed automatically  just  one  absolutely  sanitary  towel 
at  a  time. 

If  yoa  are  interested  in  saving  money  and  the 

health  of  your  employees,  customers,  visitors, 

clients,  etc. .  write  for  samples  and  oar  vala- 

abU  book,  •  PUBLIC  SERVICE." 

NATIONAL  PAPER 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Fictory  Ko.  2:  Factory  Mo.  1: 

100Cui«18t.,CuahaKe,N.'7.  Dept.  A,  SanFr.,.ncUco,Oal. 


Know  About  Famous  Indian  River  Section 

Florida    Kaat  Coast.     ii^nM  Unda  for  hompw^ckem. 
'-trrllpnt    liuntinft,    flahinf^,   hut«U  for  aportdincn. 

Write  Brmrd  Cotmlr  Board  Traik.  Boi  0.  Eao  CalUt.  Ra. 


The  Time 
For  Bran 

is  at  break  fast .  Hosts  of  people — 
more  and  n)ore — serve  it  every 
meal.  One  can't  get  too  much 
natural  laxative. 

But  the  morning  bran  dish  is  most  im- 
porlnnt.       It  should  be  most  dehcious. 

Pcltijohn's — a  soft  wheat  rolled — sup- 
plies the  luscious  dish.  The  flakes  con- 
rrn!  25  per  cent  bran — unground  bran, 
which  is  extra-cmcicnt. 

This  dLsh  ran  be  served  forever,  and 
he  (orever  welcome.      Try  it. 

Pettijohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

Most  grocers  have  it.  Any  grocer 
will  get  it.      Per  package,  15c. 

THE   QUAKER   OATS   COMPANfY 

Chicntjo 


in   the   House  of  Commons  anent   the 
Xear-Ea,st  campaign. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

October  14. — Gen.  Thomas  Omelas,  sus- 
pected of  leadership  in  a  pro-Carranza 
plot  at  San  .Juarez  and  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Villa  under  guard,  escapes 
to  the  United  States  border.  Villa 
levies  a  .$50,000  tax  on  an  American 
cattle  company  in  western  Chihuahua, 
threatening  destruction  of  its  herds. 
Recent  reports  from  Salvador,  C.  A., 
tell  of  constant  earthquake-shocks  in 
that  country  during  the  last  seven  weeks, 
in  which  time  some  200  people  have  been 
kiUed. 

October  20. — American  battle-ships  out- 
side the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  salute 
with  21  g-uns  the  Mexican  flag,  to  which 
the  Mexican  gunboat  Zaragoza  replies. 
Carranza  refuses  the  title  of  President  in 
preference  to  "In  Charge  of  the  Execu- 
tive Power  of  the  Republic." 

DOMESTIC 

October  14. — Commander  Thierfelder,  of 
the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  interned  at 
Norfolk,  reports  that  six  young  officers 
of  his  ship  are  missing,  with  a  small 
sailing  yacht  owTied  by  them. 

October  15. — Secretary  Garrison's  plan  for 
the  increase  of  the  Army,  made  public, 
provides  for  a  regular  army  of  140,000 
(an  increase  of  .'32,(XX)),  a  citizen  force, 
or  "Continental  Armv"  of  400.000,  and 
a  National  Guard  of  129,000.  The 
Army  appropriation  is  increased  by 
$75,000,000.  The  "Continentals"  en- 
list for  six  years,  of  which  they  must 
spend  two  months  of  each  of  the  first 
three  years  in  the  field,  under  pay. 
During  the  following  three  years  they 
are  subject  to  call  to  the  colors. 
The  Navy  Department  directs  that  R«ar 
Admiral  William  Nelson  Little,  retired, 
be  tried  by  court  martial  for  negligence 
of  duty  in  the  inspection  of  the  build- 
ing of  submarines  of  the  A'-class, 
specifically  K-2,  when  as  Inspector  of 
Machinery  for  Naval  Vessels  he  passed 
this  craft's  batteries  at  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Company's  plant,  at 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Octoljer  17. — .Vmbassador  von  BemstorfT 
forwards  to  Secretary  Lansing  affidavits 
signed  by  five  muleteers  of  the  tramp 
steamer  A'ico.si'nn,  charging  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  a  German  submarine 
crew  hv  tlii'  officers  and  men  of  the 
British  patrol-boat  Baralong,  flying  the 
American  flag. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  requests  this  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  circumstances 
attending  the  execution  of  Miss  Edith 
(^avell. 

October  19 — A  constitutional  amendment 
j)r()viding  for  woman  suffrage  for  the 
State  of  New  .Fersey  is  defeated  by 
popular  vote  at.  a  special  election  by  a 
majority  of  55,(XX). 
British  goM  to  the  sum  of  S25,000,000  is 
received  in  New  York  City  in  a  ship- 
ment from  Canada. 

October  20. — An  (>mbargo  on  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  aiiuininition  to  Mexico  is 
declared  by  liie  President,  with  ex- 
ceptions in  fa\or  of  the  Carranza 
Government. 
New  Orleans  bankers  close  contracts  for 
a  loan  of  S10.(KX),000  to  the  Carranza 
Government. 

Army  men  oppose  Secretary  Garrison's 
])lan  for  a  "Continental  Army,"  pro- 
po.-jing  permanent  "Plattsbiu^"  camps 
throughout  the  country  where  men  may 
train  at  any  j)eriod  of  the  year  under 
soldier's  pay,  when  on  vacation  or  out 
of  work. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"M.  E.  S.."  Burley.  Idaho. — "A  discussion 
has  arisen  here  regarding  the  expression  freshman 
class.  I  hold  that  the  spelUng  should  be  fresh- 
man, while  others  .say  it  may  be  freshmen.  I 
realize  that  we  say  The  freshmen,  but  can  see  no 
po.ssible  authorit.v  for  the  freshmen  class." 

Freshman  class  is  correct,  as  in  this  phrase 
"fresiiman"  is  an  adjectival  tise  of  the  noun, 
while  "class"  is  the  all-embracing  collective. 
Freshmen  class  is  incorrect. 

"W.  M.  P.,"  Oxford,  N.  C. — "What  is  the 
meaning  of  '  Quo  Vadis? '  Also  to  what  language 
does  the  word  '  Vsidis '  belong,  its  tense  and  mode?" 

"Quo  Vadis?"  is  the  title  of  a  story  by  Henry 
Sienkiewicz,  wliich  treats  of  life  in  Rome  under 
Nero,  and  contrasts  the  excesses  of  paganism 
with  the  -simplicity  of  Christian  life.  The  words 
are  Latin,  and  mean  literally,  "Whither  goest 
thou?"  or  "Where  are  you  going?"  Vadis  is  the 
second  person  singular,  present  indicative  of  the 
verb  vado,  go. 

"F.  F.,"  Vancouver,  B.  O..  Canada. — "Which 
is  correct:  'William  Doe,  Jr.,  Esq.,'  or  'vViUiam 
Doe.  Esq.,  Jr.'?" 

Our  judgment  is  that  the  form  to  use  is  "John 
Doe,  Esq.,  Jr.,"  because  if  the  order  were  Inverted 
— "John  Doe,  Jr.,  Esq." — it  would  give  the  idea 
that  the  particular  John  Doe  referred  to  was  a 
"Junior  Esquire."  The  problem  may  be  simpli- 
fied by  adopting  the  form  "Mr.  John  Doe,  Jr." 

"F.  S.."  Sanborn,  Iowa. — "Can  you  give  me 
some  information  about  a  correspK)ndence-school 
for  painting?  I  have  a  girl  of  eleven  years,  who 
would  like  to  have  some  lessons  in  it. 

While  there  are  many  correspondence-schools 
which  advertise  their  abiUty  to  teach  black-and- 
white  drawing,  we  do  not  know  of  any  that  teach 
painting.  We  think,  however,  that  some  of  the 
art  journals  may  have  the  information  you  de- 
sire, and  recommend  you  to  write  to  one  or  two 
of  them.  We  give  you  herewith  the  names  and 
addresses  of  several  magazines:  Fine  Arts  Journal, 
Chicago,  111.;  American  Art  News,  New  York; 
International  Studio,  New  York;  Art  Review, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"S.  P.,"  Richmond,  Va. — "Kindly  let  me 
know  how  a  submarine  Ixiat  is  operated  under  the 
water?  How  is  the  power  generated  to  move  the 
boat,  and  its  mode  of  shooting  the  explosive? 
How  do  the  men  get  air?" 

There  are  now  many  makes  of  imdersea  boats, 
but  as  the  Holland  typifies  the  American  craft, 
we  shall  take  it  as  our  model.  These  boats 
are  propelled  on  the  surface  by  gasoline-engines 
and,  while  submerge<l,  by  an  electric  motor.  The 
current  is  generated  by  storage-batteries  which 
are  charged  by  the  main  engine.  The  air-supply 
is  procured  on  the  surface,  and  is  stored  away 
xmder  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds  by  a  pump 
geared  olT  the  main  engine.  Compressed  air  is 
usihI  to  start  the  torpedo  on  its  way  from  a 
torpixlo-tube,  but  the  torpedo  carries  an  auto- 
matic engine  which  propels  it  through  the  wat-er 
to  a  distance  of  7.000  yards  or  over,  where  it  ex- 
plodes when  the  war-head,  which  is  attached  just 
previous  to  firing,  strikes  the  object  aimed  at. 
Air  for  breathing  during  submersion  is  supplied 
from  the  conipre.s.sed  air  tanks.  If  you  wish  to 
get  further  information  on  the  subject,  your  local 
library  no  doubt  contains  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  in  which  in  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  917-922, 
you  will  find  quit<;  an  exhaustive  account. 

"S.  A.  C,"  Shenandoah,  Pa. — "Why  are  can- 
celed postage-stamps  .saved;  of  what  use  are 
they,  and  why  are  canceled  foreign  stamps  more 
valuable  than  .American  stamps?" 

Certain  stamps  have  considerable  value  on 
account  of  their  scarcity,  and  stamp-collectors 
are  anxious  to  secure  them.  Foreign  stamps  arc 
of  greater  value  in  this  country  because  of  their 
relative  rareness.  The  uncanceled  stamps  are 
more  eagerly  sought  after  than  those  which  have 
been  through  the  mail,  imless  in  some  special 
case,  as  the  present  placing  of  a  Belgian  post-office 
in  Havre,  and  the  consequent  canceling  of  the 
Belgian  stamps  with  the  Havre  postmark 
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GERMAN  BOMB-PLOTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  6 
April  27- 
April  29- 
April  29- 
May  1— 
May  1 — 
May  2- 
May  8- 


ON  STEAMSHIPS 
SAILED 

-"  Touraine." 

-"  The  Devon  City." 

-"  The  Lord  Erne." 

-"  Cressington  Court." 

'  Sandland." 

'  Lord  Downshire." 


-"  Kirkoswold." 
-"  Strathtay." 


THE  MOST  SERIOUS  PLOT  uncovered  in  this  country 
since  the  war  began,  according  to  an  unnamed  "high 
Government  official"  quoted  by  the  New  York  World, 
has  thijs  far  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Robert  Fay,  Walter 
Scholz,  Paul  Daeche,  Herbert  Kienzle,  and  Max  Breitung  on  a 
charge  of  "conspiring  against  the  United  States"  by  planning  to 
blow  up  ships  carrjdng  American  munitions  of  war  to  the  AUies. 
Fay,  who  claims  to  be  a  Prussian  lieutenant  sent  here  on  his 
mission  of  destruction  by  the 
German  Secret  Service,  was 
arrested  with  Scholz  in  a  wood 
near  Grantwood,  New  Jersey, 
where  thej"^  were  experiment- 
iiig  with  explosives.  In  their 
rooms  on  Fifth  Street,  Wee- 
hawken,  detectives  claim  to 
have  found  documents  con- 
necting Fay  with  the  German 
Army  and  the  German  For- 
eign Office;  a  United  States 
t'oast  Survey  map,  showing 
New  York  Harbor,  with  all 
its  docks  and  piers  in  detail; 
and  four  suitcases  contain- 
ing disguises,  mechanism  for 
bombs,  and  a  quantity  of 
high  explosives.  Then  the 
other  arrests  followed,  the 
prisoners  being  held  for 
trial  under  bail  of  $25,000 
each.  According  to  a  signed 
statement  made  by  Fay  since 
his  arrest,  he  received  before  leaving  Germany  his  instructions 
and  $4,000  from  Herr  Jansen,  of  the  German  Secret  Service. 
Other  details  of  this  interesting  statement  are  thus  summarized 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

"Early  last  spring,  according  to  Fay,  Dr.  Kienzle,  then  living 
in  New  York,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  Herbert  Kienzle, 
who  is  head  of  the  Black  Forest  Clock  Company,  of  Schwennin- 
gen,  in  Wurttemberg — the  largest  clock-making  firm  in  the  world. 
With  his  letter  he  enclosed  a  number  of  newspaper-clippings 
showing  the  sailings  of  various  ships  from  American  ports  with 


SAILED 

May  8—"  Bankdale." 
July  9—"  Minnehaha." 
July  24—"  Craigside." 
Sept.  8— "Athinai." 
Sept.  13—"  Sant'  Anna." 
Dynamite  found  on  "Arabic" 
on  Aug.  4. 


IN  THE  MUNITION -PLANTS 

March  5— Du  Pont  plant,  Haskell,  N.  J. 

April  1— Equitable  powder-plant,  Alton,  III. 

April  4— Caps  for  shells  exploded  in  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.,  freight - 

depot. 
May  10— Du  Pont  plant,  Carney's  Point,  N.  J. 
May  15 — Two  explosions  same  place. 
May  25— Explosion  same  place. 

July  15 — Central  Railroad  grain -elevator,  Weehawken. 
Aug.  11— Westinghouse  Electric  plant,  Turtle  Creek,  Penn. 
Aug.  29 — Du  Pont  plant,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Couiiiiled  by  the  New  York  "Times." 

EXPLOSIONS  WHICH  SOME  ATTRIBUTE  TO  GER- 
MAN AGENTS  OR    TO    GERMAN   SYMPATHIZERS. 


munitions  for  the  Allies,  detailing  manifests  of  their  cargoes, 
and  specifying  various  railroads  engaged  in  the  transport  of 
munitions — particularly  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

"Other  chppings  told  how  various  firms,  including  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  manufacturers  of  machinery,  mth  plants  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Scranton,  and  West  Allis,  Wis.,  and  the 
Brown-Sharpe  Company,  of  Providence,  had  turned  over  their 

plants  in  great  measure  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions 

"When  the  Secret  Service  asked  the  military  authorities  for  a 

good  man  for  a  difficult  piece 
of  work  Fay  was  selected,  and 
went  to  see  Jansen  in  a  city 
in  Germany  which  he  refuses 

to  name 

"Then  this  letter,  wliich 
Dr.  Kienzle  had  written  to 
his  father,  was  laid  on  a  table 
before  Fay  by  Jansen.  Fay 
was  told  to  read  it  and  mem- 
orize the  names— he  was  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  letter 
— and  then  to  use  this  in- 
formation to  identify  himself 
when  he  got  to  this  country. 

"Fay  came  to  New  York, 
and  immediately  upon  ar- 
rival went  to  Dr.  Kienzle  and 
told  him  who  he  was  and, 
apparently,  something  of  his 
errand  in  this  country.  And 
to  prove  that  he  was  what 
he  represented  himself  to  be, 
he  repeated  to  Kienzle  the 
content  of  the  newspaper- 
chpiiings  included  in  the  let- 
ter to  Kienzle's  father,  and 
mentioned  names  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  New  Haven 
Railroads,  the  AUis-Chalmers 
Company,  the  Brown-Sharpe  Company,  and  several  steamers 
which  had  sailed  with  cargoes  of  munitions." 

In  another  column  of  The  Times  we  find  the  suggestion  that 
"the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  have  not  been  reached,  and  that 
others,  farther  up  the  social  and  financial  scale  and  nearer  the 
headquarters  of  intrigue,  will  soon  be  taken";  and  The  Herald 
is  convinced  that  "the  disclosures  thus  far  only  scratch  the 
surface."  Mr.  Fay,  however,  while  amazingly  frank  in  admitting 
his  own  part  in  the  conspiracy,   seeks  to  convince  us  that  it 
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involves  no  "men  higher  up,"  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  he  spernfif-ally  states  that  his  plans  were  frowned  upon  by 
Captains  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen,  of  the  German  Embassy, 
who  advised  him  to  mbke  Canada  the  field  of  his  operations. 
Tlie  Xew  York  Eremng  Suit,  wliifh  finds  his  story  more  plausible 

than  credible,  thinks  it  unbeliev-  — 

al)le  that  these  men  were  without 
financial  backers  in  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  Play's 
"confession,"  as  (his  ])aper  sees 
it,  is!  'To  transfer  the  higher 
responsibility  in  tola  in  persons 
in  (icrmany,  that  is  to  say,  to 
jiersons  l)eyond  the  reach  of 
American  justice."  And  glanc- 
ing ba*;kward  a  few  months, 
it  jwlds: 

"TJerman  intriguers  in  this 
country,  including  the  military 
atta^th^,  were  deej)  in  schemes, 
last  summer,  to  i)roduce  a  Ger- 
man supi)ly  of  e.\plosi\  e  materi- 
als in  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  it  was  hard  to  see  why  they 
should  want  to  make  such  ma- 
t^'rials  here,  whence  they  could 
not  be  exported  to  Germany." 

Fa3*  and  his  colleagues  are 
said  to  have  spent  some  S:{0,(X)() 
on  their  experiments  and  prepa- 
rations in  the  la.st  six  months, 
and  other  rumors  credit  tliem 
with  the  comnumd  of  very  large 
sums  of  money.  "  PVom  whom 
liid  this  fimmcial  backing  come?  " 

asks  the  Indianapolis  A'eiAs;  and  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
we  rea<l: 

"These  men  had  in  their  possession  so  great  a  quantity  of  high 
explosi\fs.  so  much  destructive  apparatus,  so  large  and  «'laliorale 
an  organization  of  murder,  and  so  many  written  evidences  of 
direction  from  some  source  al)Ove  them  that  the  supposition 
that  they  are  mere  amateurs  or  self-inspired  conspirators  is 
jTCciuded.     T!ier(>  seems   to  be  a  deliberate  orgaiii/.alion.   aj)- 


parently  with  its  source  of  inspiration  at  the  hotel  in  New  York 
Avhere  the  German  Ambassador  makes  his  headquarters,  -nnth  a 
'war-broker,'  e\-idently  American,  for  the  destructive  purchases, 
with  an  automobile  to  eon\ey  the  experimenters  to  lonely  spots 
in  tlie  woods  for  the  preparation  of  their  engines  of  death,  and 
cle^•er  yotmg  soldiers  for  the  execution  of  the  dangerous  work.  .  .  . 

"It  is.  to  be  hoped  that  the 
case  will  be  sifted  to  the  very 
))ottom.  Thfe  American  people 
move  slowly  in  fathoming  or 
suspecting  an  operation  of  this 
sort.  They  wll  demand  proof 
of  the  existence  and  the  nature 
of  tlie  conspiracy  which  is  now 
alleged  in  New  York.  If  these 
youTig  men  are  pro^'ed  to  have 
liad  an  official  inspiration,  the 
German  Government  will  cer- 
tainly be  made  answerable  for  so 
l)ase  an  outrage,  for  so  frightful 
an  attempt  against  the  business 
and  the  lives  of  Americans." 


If  the  German  Government 
sanctioned  these  activities,  says 
the  New  York  Herald,  it  means 
that  "German}'  is  now  waging 
war  -vA-ithin  the  United  States." 
As  the  Washington  Times  sees 
it,  "it  is  a  most  flagrant  viola- 
lion  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  one  whose  disavowal 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
accept,  if  it  were  conclusively 
shown  that  German  officialdom 
has  been  carrying  on  these  opera- 
tions." If  Fay's  story  is  true, 
remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle — 

"It  means  that  the  German 
Government,  through  its  representatives,  is  responsible  for  a 
consi)iracy  infinitely  worse  than  any  other  feature  of  the  pro- 
German  cami)aign  in  this  country.  It  is  worse  than  the  official 
subsidizing  of  an  alien  press  to  assail  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  is  worse  than  the  attempt  to  create  a  party  in 
Congress  whose  platform  was  to  be  war  upon  American 
trade  in  the  interest  of  a  group  of  European  belligerents. 
It  is  worse  than  the  systematized  .slandering  of  American 
l)usiness  men   and    capitalists    which   bore   fruit   last    summer 


•KVEN  JOB  tiOT  SICK  OF  IT!" 

— Starrcll  in  the  Xcw  York  Tribune. 


rii*  tiyrapht  r,i|)yrif  lit«Ti  iij  i 


I  nilcrwn«HJ,  Sen  \-'Ti. 


ni.syUIKTlXO   PO.SSlHIl.tTIES  MAY   LlHtK   HEIKND   INNOCENT-LOOKING   EXTERIORS. 

.V  suiuaM'  next  to  you  In  .1  strcot-car  or  a  qdict  liousc  on  your  str>  ni.iy  hide  enough  liigli  explosive  to  wreck  a  block.  The  pictures  show 
the  contents  of  two  of  the  siiltca,«es  wliich  were  seize<l  anionK  tlie  poss,  ,  ;is  of  Fay.  Seholz.  and  Daecbe.  and  the  house  in  Weehawken,  where 
these  thr«M-  men  lived,  who  have  lK><n  acriLsetl  of  ron.splring  to  blow  up  munition-steamers. 
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THREE   OF  THE   PRISONERS   AND   SAMPLES   OF   THEIR    BOMBS. 

Robei't  Fay,  on  the  reader's  left,  and  Walter  Scholz.  in  the  center,  admit  tliat  they  had  prepared  bomb.s  and  inine.s  to  destroy  ammunition-ships. 
Tlu>  tliirrt  is  Paul  Daeclie.     Tlieso  jjhotosiraplis  wer(>  taken  in  court  wlien  tlio  prisoners  were  arraigned. 


ill  the  nearly  successful   effort 
Alorgan." 


of  a  scoundrel   to   miu'der    JNIr. 


And  in  the  Pittsburg  (lazcUc-Tlinc-i  we  read: 

"However  distasteful  to  Oerinany  the  nuinition- business 
may  be,  and  whatever  the  moralities  involved  in  it,  it  is  legal  and 
l)ermissible.  and  the  German  Government  has  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  it  in  United  States  territory  than  the  United 
States  would  have  to  mix  in  with  Germany's  war-program  on 
the  Continent. 

"All  of  Germany's  concessions  in  the  matter  of  controversies 
growing  out  of  her  stibmarine  attacks  involving  Americans,  and 
her  solemn  protestations  of  friendship,  would  go  for  naught  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  this  trio  in  New  Jersey  were  acting  authori- 
tatively for  the  Berlin  Government.  In  fact,  such  a  development 
would  render  suspect  the  entire  later  correspondence  with 
Germany  and  remove  the  favorable  impression  created  by 
Aml)assador  Bernstorff's  statements  and  assurances." 

To  a  statement  from  the  German  Embassy  in  Washington 
that  its  attaches  are  frequently  approached  by  "fanatics"  who 
want  to  sink  ships  or  destroy  buildings  in  which  numitions  are 
made,  the  New  York  World  replies: 

"If  that  is  the  case,  why  do  not  the  gentlemen  who  have 
offii'ial  standing  in  this  country,  and  who  are  here  to  seme  extent 
upon  honor,  deliver  these  'fanatics'  to  the  authorities.'' 

But  whether  the  instigators  of  these  illegal  activities  are 
German  officials  in  Germany  or  German  sympathizsrs  in  the 
United  States,  these  efforts,  many  paperg  point  out,  are  no  less 
stupid  than  they  are  criminal.  Thus  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  we  read: 

"Nothing  has  done  the  cause  of  Germany  in  this  war  more 
harm  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  these 
schemes,  vainly  designed  to  help  that  cause  by  committing 
crimes  in  its  behalf.  This  applies  to  the  destruction  or  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  works — at  the  risk  of  also  destroying  life — 
which  are  engaged  in  legitimate  industry  and  trade,  ])ecause  the 
enemies  of  Germany  may  derive  benefit  from  their  operation. 
It  applies  to  designs  for  sinking  vessels  at  sea  which  leave  the 
ports  of  this  countrj',  and  thereby  not  only  causing  large  loss  of 
property,  but  the  sacrifice  of  lives.  That  these  are  crimes 
nobody  can  deny.  They  are  excused  by  those  guilty  of  them 
or  in  sympathy  with  their  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  the 
nation  which  they  are  designed  to  help  is  fighting  for  its  ex- 
'  istence  and  sacrificing  far  more  of  life  and  property  in  its  defense 
than  can  be  involved  in  these  plots.  If  there  were  any  real 
e.xcuse  in  this  kind  of  plea,  it  would  not  apply  to  acts  com- 
mitted in  a  neutral  country  against  its  interests  and  in  defiance 
of  its  laws  and  the  authority  of  its  Government. 


"It  nmst  be  evident  to  everyone  capable  of  clear  moral  vision 
that  these  acts  are  not  merely  WTong,  not  merely  criminal,  but 
that  they  are  stupidly  foolish,  so  far  as  promoting  the  ends  at 
which  they  aim  is  concerned.  Instead  of  doing  honor  to  those 
engaged  in  them  it  consigns  them  to  infamy,  instead  of  Avinning 
s.\-mpathy  for  the  nation  in  behalf  of  which  they  are  perpetrated, 
they  l>reed  antipathy.  Instead  of  helping  that  nation  in  its 
struggle,  they  help  its  enemies." 

Turning  to  the  German-American  press  we  find  the  New- 
Yorker  Slaala-ZvituiKj  condemning  the  activities  of  the  Iwmb- 
plotters  and  deploring  the  "undesired  adventurers"  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  a  great  war.  And  in  the  New  York  Deutscfies 
Journal  we  encounter  the  theory  that  Fay  is  not  a  German  at 
all,  but  an  English  agent  provocateur.     To  quote: 

"What  judicious  people  have  suspected  from  the  beginning, 
namely,  that  the  talkative  '  Lieutenant '  Fay  was  neither  a  Ger- 
man officer  nor  a  member  of  the  German  Secret  Service,  but  an 
English  agent  prorocaleur,  is  receiving  more  and  more  con- 
firmation. Yesterday  the  suggestion  had  already  been  put  for- 
ward that  J^ay  was  no  German  at  all,  but  an  Irishman  in  the 
pay  of  the  British  Secret  Service  whose  business  was  to  embroil 
as  many  prominent  German-Americans  as  possible  in  his  con- 
cocted plot  and  then  to  give  them  away  at  a  suitable  moment. 
On  the  English  side  this  was  expected  to  have  a  gigantic  effect 
upon  public  opinion  here  and  upon  the  position  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  We  can  not  escape  the  suspicion  that  Washington 
is  anxious  to  forget  the  case  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  .  for  no 
special  counsel  or  attorney,  or  even  special  instructions,  have 
been  sent  here  to  root  up  tliis  'German  conspiracy.'" 


AMERICA    SELLING    $100,000,000    A    WEEK— Despite  the 

relati\'e  scarcity  of  world  sea-tonnage  and  the  soaring  freight- 
rates,  tremendous  cargoes  in  volume  and  in  value,  the  Boston 
New3  Bureau  observes,  are  leaving  oiu*  shores.  The  third  week 
in  October  "brought  an  absolutely  new  peak  in  our  commerce," 
total  exports  reaching  $100,000,000  and  the  trade-balance  of 
exports  over  imports  reaeliing  $70,000,000,  in  both  cases 
leaving  all  previous  weekly  records  far  behind.  Manufacturers 
and  trade-experts,  we  read  in  the  Washington  and  New  York 
dispatches,  look  for  a  continuing  increase  in  exports.  In  an 
editorial  Avritten  last  week  The  Xew.s  Bureau  said  that  October 
exports  of  $375,000,000  and  a  trade-balance  of  $235,000,000 
would  mean — 

"That  for  the  twelvemonth  then  elapsed  our  credit-balance 
on  merchandise  sold  and  bought  wall  aggregate  around  $1,675,- 


000 
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(K)0,fXX).  Our  best  twelvemonth  hitherto  yielded  a  credit  of 
only  Sf)90,00(),00U.  Here  is  a  dear  accession  of  practically  a 
billion — with  the  'peak  of  the  load '  probably  yet  to  be  touched. 

"And  a  significant  side-light  is  that  in  the  latest  months  re- 
ported in  detail  close  to  (K)  per  cent,  of  our  exports  are  manu- 
la<-tures  wholly  or  partly  finished,  whereas  a  year  earlier  this 
proportion  wa-s  but  li")  per  cent.  It  is  in  these  that  the  labor  and 
[)r()fit  elements  figure  largest. 

"Xo  wonder  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  kc«'|)  sterling  exchange 
from  drooping." 

Two-thirds  of  this  export  trade  leaves  the  port  of  New  York. 
Most  of  it  must  be  transported  to  the  seaboard  by  rail.  Hail- 
roa<l  men,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  expect  the 
peak  of  the  export  movement  to  develop  in  the  next  two  months, 
and  one  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  railroads  coming  into  New  York  are  handling  the 
largest  amount  of  traffic  in  their  history,  and  the  congestion 
at  terminals  here  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  is  likely  to 
l>e  the  greatest  ever  .seen.  This  will  be  due  to  the  inability  of 
shii)-lines  to  move  the  freight  sent  to  the  city,  which  is  already 
sufficient  to  fill  five  times  over  every  vessel  available  for  export 
pur|)oses." 

WAR-ORDERS   BRINGING   LABOR   MORE 

LEISURE 

WAR-ORDER  NECESSITIES  may  drive  American 
industry  to  a  universal  eight-hour  day,  thinks  the 
New  York  World.  It  notes  how  a  ten-hour  center 
like  Bridgeport  was  converted  overnight  into  an  eight-hour 
community,  a  result  that  ten  years  of  a^tation  under  normal 
conditions  might  not  have  accomplished.  From  Bridgejjort 
the  movement  has  spread  over  New  England — -"nmnition- 
manufacturers  generally  throughout  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island  have  conceded  the  eight-hour  day," 
A'e  are  told — and  to  other  industrial  centers  East  and  West  and 
South.  "\Vhat  is  happening,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  "is  simply 
a  forerunner  of  a  more  general  movement  for  a  universal  eight- 
hour  day  throughout  the  United  States."  As  an  organizer  of  this 
union  tolil  a  World  representative  in  Bridg«>port: 

"The  eight-hour  day  is  spreading  all  over  New  England,  and 
will  sw(>ep  the  United  States.  It  will  not  stop  with  machinists; 
it  will  take  in  every  industry  that  is  not  bound  already  by  agree- 
ments with  labor-unions.  The  machinists  generally  won  a  nint>- 
Imur  day  back  in  VMY2,  but  lost  it  by  not  holding  their  organiza- 
tion togethir.     They  will  not  make  this  mistaki'  again." 

I^abor  leaders  are  naturally  gratified  by  their  success,  but 
the  World  reporter  who  was  sent  to  Bridgeport  also  found  the 
manufacturers  there  expressing  "a  surprizing  unanimity'  of 
opinion  favorable  to  the  new  order  of  things."  They  arc  sai<l 
to  "de<'larc  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  on  trial,  avow  a  willing- 
ness to  give  it  a  fair  and  thorough  test,  and  a  determination 
to  accept  it  as  permanent  if  labor  demonstrates  that  the  shorter 
day  is  (K-onomically  feasible."  Some  munition-manufacturers 
admit  that  their  own  profits  are  abnormal  and  that  labor's 
demand  for  a  large  share  was  only  natural.  I).  H.  Warner,  of 
the  famous  Bridgeport  firm  of  corset'-makers,  said: 

"We  are  producing  in  eight  hours  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
put we  made  in  ten  hours.  Our  girls  report  more  promj)tly 
and  ktt'p  more  steadily  at  tlieir  work.  The  greatest  difference 
is  in  the  atmosphere  of  contentment  in  the  factorj*.  We  would 
not  go  back  to  the  old  system  if  we  could.  ' 

One  large  employer  of  male  machinists  told  the  same  storj*: 

"We  now  have  a  satisfied  shop,  and  a  satisfied  shop  means  a 
imxluctive  one.  The  results  from  the  thrt«  eight-hour  shifts 
have  been  entirely  sati.sfactor>'." 

Turning  from  the  opinions  of  the  men  on  the  spot  in  the 
"Connecticut  E!*.sen"  to  long-range  editorial  discus.sion  of  the 
situation,    we   find   both   antagonism   and   apprehension    mani- 


fested by  The  Manufacturers'  News.  The  eight-hour  day,  it 
declares  emphatically,  "is  an  economic  and  industrial  impossi- 
bility, except  in  specific  instances,  and  these  instances  simply 
verify  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  labor  change  as 
economic  conditions  change,  and  the  change  can  not  be  brought 
al>oUt  artificially  in  any  other  way."  The  labor  leaders,  pro- 
ce«»ds  this  Chicago  weekly,  have  adopted  a  very  short-sighted 
policy.     For — 

"The  enforcement  of  an  eight-hour  day  at  the  present  time 
will  mean  the  loss  of  American  markets  and  foreign  markets  to 
the  American  manufacturer.  This  will  mean  industrial  depres- 
sion, which  in  turn  spells  unemployment  and  hard  times." 

Speaking  from  the  producer's  standpoint,  this  editor  asks: 

"Will  the  total  output  warrant  the  lessening  of  effective 
toil?  In  other  words,  can  society  sustain  itself  and  make 
progress  on  eight  hours'  work?  It  is  the  opinion  of  tho.se  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  situation,  even  including  wage-earners 
themsehes,  that  the  output  will  most  assuredly  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  in  hom's  of  labor." 

It  seems  unfortunate  to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  that  the 
metal-workers'  struggle  "for  a  shorter  daj'  without  reduction 
of  pay  is  so  definitely  connected  in  many  cases  with  efforts  for 
union  organization  and  domination."  So  that  manj*  a  manu- 
facturer "finds  himself  forced  into  refusing  demands  to  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  both  reason  and  sentiment  would 
incline  him  to  give  favorable  consideration."  And  this  authori- 
tative spokesman  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade  continues: 

"Perhaps  no  industrial  problem  of  late  years  has  brought 
forth  such  divergent  opinions  among  manufacturers  as  the 
present  eight-hour  movement  in  New  England.  ZMany  con- 
servative employers  see  great  evils  attendant  upon  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  shorter  day.  Production  costs  will  go  up; 
plants  must  be  enlarged  and  equipment  added  in  order  to  main- 
tain output;  foreign  competition  at  lower  labor -costs  will 
destroy  the  American  machine-tool  business;  drunkenness  and 
crime  will  increase;  thrift  will  decline — these  and  other  harmful 
results  are  prophesied. 

"On  the  other  hand  are  manufacturers  who  accept  none  of  the 
conclusions  of  such  reasoning.  One  who  has  granted  the 
eight-hour  day  says:  'This  will  not  be  anywhere  near  the  wrench 
that  was  felt  when  we  went  to  nine  hours  in  1901  and  1902.  If 
the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  assume  their  share  of  the 
burden,  to  standardize  ui)on  the  fewest  possible  products,  and 
to  bend  every  energy  to  improve  tools  and  manufacturing 
processes,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  unit-production  costs 
should  go  up  under  the  shorter  working  schedule.  We  are 
satisfied  that  by  careful  and  constructive  planning  we  can  keep 
costs  at  the  present  level  and  po.ssibly  reduce  them.' 

"Among  the  large  majority  of  employers  in  the  metal-work- 
ing trades  the  feeling  that  the  unparalleled  .situation  which  has 
made  victory  in  Europe  turn  not  only  upon  sheer  tonnage  in 
steel  projectiles,  but  upon  the  metal-cutting  capacity  of  Ameri- 
can machine-tools,  must  not  be  allowed  to  settle  for  years  to 
couie  so  important  an  issue  as  the  eight-hour  machine-shop 
(lay.  Just  befon-  this  remarkable  war-demand  burst  upon  the 
country  the  machinery' trade  had  been  deprest  and  uni)rofit- 
ablc  for  many  months.  What  will  be  its  condition  when  Europe 
is  again  at  peace  none  can  certainly  predict.'  Therefore,  it  is 
argued,  and  with  reason,  that  any  readjustments  now  made 
that  raise  the  unit  cost  of  product  must  be  made  in  the  full 
exptK'tation  of  other  adjustments  in  turn  that  will  lower  the 
unit  cost  of  product  when  American  machinery  manufacturers 
must  again  meet  their  European  competitors  on  even  terms." 

Employers  who  say  that  with  an  eight-hour  day  "it  y,n\\  be 
impossible  to  compete  with  Europe  after  the  war  except  under  a 
higher  tariff  "  are  told  by  the  low-tariff  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
that  nobody  knows  what  will  happen  after  the  war.     Hence — 

"The  eight-hour  controversy  will  have  to  be  settled  on  its 
merits  under  existing  and  not  under  unknown  future  conditions 
of  work  and  wages.  If  present  i)ay  for  a  nine-hour  day  is  fair, 
then  the  same  pay  will  be  fair  for  an  eight-hour  day  if  pro- 
(hiction  per  man  does  not  fall  off.  as  the  strikers  say  it  will  not. 
Otherwise  it  will  inevitably  prove  that  the  men  have  gained 
their  shorter  day  only  at  the  expense  of  reduced  employment." 
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A   CABINET   UPHEAVAL   IN   FRANCE 

THE  REALIZATION  that  in  France  "Cabinets  come 
and  Cabinets  go,  like  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,"  did 
not  prevent  the  resignation  of  the  Viviani  coalition 
Ministry  after  a  life  of  fourteen  months  from  puzzling  journal- 
istic observers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  all  had  been 
going  well  and  if  all  elements  of  French  opinion  had  been  satis- 
fied, they  reason,  there  would  have' been  no  "swapping  of 
horses."  Some  would  link  it  up  with  the  German  diplomatic 
coup  in  the  Balkans,  followed  by  the  successful  meeting  of  the 
Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  forces  in  northeastern  Servia. 
Others  would  trace  some  connection  with  the  rumors  of  unofficial 
peace  negotiations  between  the  belligerents.  Socialists  like 
Morris  Hillquit  and  Victor  Berger  look  upon  the  shake-up  in 
France  as  a  sign  of  growing  weariness 
of  war.  "It  can  have  no  other  effect," 
says  Mr.  HiUquit,  "than  that  of 
hurrying  peace."  New  York  editorial 
opinion,  however,  inclines  to  the  idea 
that  the  reconstructed  Cabinet,  with 
the  masterful  Briand  at  the  head,  and 
Gallieni,  the  "sa\'ior  of  Paris,"  in  the 
War  Ministry,  will  proceed  to  an  even 
more  -vigorous  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  Cabinet's  sole  purpose,  says  the 
New  York  American's  Paris  corre- 
spondent, "will  be  to  push  the  battles 
of  the  trenches  and  the  diplomatic 
green  table  more  quickly  and  ener- 
getically, and,  above  aU,  to  silence 
peace-talk,  at  least  till  Germany  is 
forced  back  to  her  owti  frontiers." 
Technically,  there  was  no  Cabinet 
crisis,  the  Herald's  correspondent 
reminds  us,  as  the  Government  was 
not  defeated  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  no  vote  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence was  passed.  Aristide  Briand, 
the  Socialist,  who  put  down  the  great 
railroad  strike  in  1910,  was  asked  by 
President  Poincare  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet  when  Premier  Viviani  re- 
signed on  October  28.  Mr.  Viviani 
remained  in  the  Cabinet  under  its  new 
head,  but  the  prominent  figures  of 
Delcasse  (who  resigned  two  weeks 
earlier)  and  Millerand  are  missing. 
The  additions  to  the  Cabinet  were 

made  with  the  \iew  of  securing  the  help  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  all  parties  and  capitalizing  the  greatest  political  repu- 
tations  of  France. 

In  London,  the  reconstruction  of  the  French  Cabinet  is 
looked  upon  as  "another  far-reaching  effect  of  the  German 
diplomatic  and  military  successes  in  the  Balkans."  And  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  The  Sun  we  read: 

"The  same  conditions  brought  up  the  heated  discussion  on 
the  preceding  day  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  and  a  demand 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet.  Important  as  these  GoverR- 
mental  upheavals  are,  they  are  less  so  than  the  fact  that  the 
underlying  cause,  the  Near-East  question,  may  yet  prove  a 
source  of  discord  among  the  Allies. 

"Until  the  resignation  of  Theophile  Delcasse  a  few  days  ago 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  outside  world  that  there  was 
any  dissatisfaction  in  France  with  her  Cabinet  or  any  disaffection 
among  the  members.  Mr.  Delcasse  resigned  upon  his  return  from 
London.  The  reason  generally  assigned  was  iU  health  brought 
on  by  cares  of  office.  Premier  Viviani,  however,  refused  to 
read  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Chamber.  It  was  stated 
at  the  time  that  the  real  reason  for 'his  retirement  grew  out  of 


THE  NEW  PREMIER  OF  FRANCE. 

Aristide  Briand,  the  Socialist,  who  succeeds  Vivi- 
ani. another  Socialist,  in  the  task  of  mobilizing  the 
political  brains  of  Francro  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  tlio  war.      H(;  has  twice  before  been  Premier. 


a  disagreement  with  the  British  authorities  over  the  condu<'t  of 
the  Balkan  campaign.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  1  he 
interests  of  P^ngland  in  the  Near  East  were  so  much  greater 
than  those  of  France  that  the  British  should  furnish  the  main 
part  of  the  expeditionary  force. 

"The  opinion  has  been  very  generally  exprest  that  the  Near 
East  might  form  an  obstacle  to  the  thorough  accord  of  the  Allies. 
The  interests  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  had  so  long  clashed 
that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  they  might  adjust  their  claim 
in  case  of  the  Allies'  success.  To  these  two  of  her  allies  France 
has  to  a  great  extent  entrusted  the  diplomatic  task  of  securing 
Balkan  aid,  and  upon  them,  as  the  principal  beneficiaries  by  the 
Allies'  success  in  that  part  of  Europe,  many  of  her  statesmen 
have  held  that  the  burden  of  the  war  should  fall.  To  this 
disagreement  over  the  respective  duties  in  the  Balkans  must  be 
attributed  in  no  small  measure  the  lack  of  support  for  Servia 
and  the  fact  that  the  German  drive  south  has  met  "with 
so  httle    opposition.  .  .  .  The   situation   is  a  critical  one,    for 

upon  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet 
toward  the  broader  questions  of  the 
war  depends  not  only  the  fate  of 
France  but  also  the  success  of  the 
AUies  as  a  united  force." 

With  this  the  New  York  Tribune 
so  far  agrees  as  to  see  some  reason 
for  beheving  that  the  Balkan  fiasco 
was  "chargeable  to  British  rather 
than  French  diplomacy,"  and  that 
"France  will  now  ask  for  herself  a 
larger  share  in  the  determination  of 
the  joint  policies  of  the  alliance." 
But  the  new  Ministers,  it  declares, 
"are  emphatically  not  champions  of 
separate  peace  or  of  peace  on  any 
terms  yet  obtainable."  The  Tribune 
thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  the  new 
Ministry  gives  promise  of  a  more 
vigorous  foreign  policy  with  Briand  as 
Premier  and  Cambon — for  years  and 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin — assisting  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  Gallieni,  according  to 
The  Tribune,  "has  been  reported  to 
hold  the  view  that  more  vigorous 
military  policies  would  bring  a 
quicker  release  of  French  territory." 
Hence  "it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  GaUieni  will  endeavor  to  ac- 
celerate, rather  than  retard,  military 
operations."  So  The  Tribune  is  con- 
vinced that — 


"The  Ministry  is  stronger,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  and  it  is  a 
war  Ministry,  for  war,  not  peace.  Instinctively  all  eyes  will  now 
turn  to  London.  The  Balkan  policy  which  wrecked  Viviani 's 
ministry  is  believed  by  most  observers  to  have  been  made  in 
England.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  rather  than  Delcasse,  is  held 
responsible.  Will  Britain  change  Cabinets,  too?  Unquestion- 
ably the  conviction  in  France  is  that  this  will  happen  and  that 
there  wdll  be  closer  cooperation  between  the  Allies,  both  diplo- 
matically and  in  armies  and  navies.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
composition  of  the  new  French  Cabinet  to  suggest  peace.  Every 
sign  points  to  a  more  vigorous  and  determined  prosecution  of 
the  war." 

Socialists,  thinks  the  New  York  Call,  have  no  reason  to  be 
elated  over  the  choice  of  "  ex-Socialists"  to  conduct  so  non-Social- 
istic an  enterprise  as  war.    Nevertheless,  adds  the  Socialist  daily, 

"The  fact  remains  that  in  the  French  Cabinet  one  ex-Socialist 
Premier  succeeds  another,  while  the  radical  and  'Socialistic' 
Lloyd-George  resigned  his  office  to  become  Minister  of  War- 
Munitions  in  Great  Britain.  ...  It  does  seem,  in  a  way,  to 
portend  the  rise  of  'democracy'  at  the  expense  of  reactionary 
militarism  and  aristocracy,  like  so  many  other  '  State  Socialist ' 
features  brought  into  prominence  by  the  great  world-conflict." 
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WHAT   BREAKS   THE   RAILROADS 

ASKRIOUS  SITUATION  for  l)ankers  and  railroad  nwn  is 
scfii  in  the  operation  of  one-sixth  of  the  entire  railroad 
-  mileage  of  the  United  States  by  receivers.  Since  06  per 
cent,  of  the  roads  in  receivers'  hands  are  in  the  Southwest,  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  looks  into  the  causes  of  bankruptcy  in  that 
s«?ction  for  light  on  the  whole  problem.  Without  drawing  a  very 
definite  conclusion,  the  writer  in  this  authoritative  weekly  points 
out  that  all  these  roads  have  been  the  victims  of  particularly 
"pernicious"  State  regulation,  and  that  all  "have  too  large  a 
proportion  of  their  capital 
securities  in  the  form  of 
bonds  of  fixt  interest-bear- 
ing notes."  And,  he  infers, 
what  the  New  York  Sun 
bluntly  affirms,  that  the 
first  condition  is  i)artly  re- 
sponsible! for  and  tends  to 
j)eri)etuate  the  second. 

In  the  accorapanjnng 
map,  covering  the  South- 
west and  some  adjoining 
territory,  are  shown  2S,()(K) 
miles  of  the  total  of  ai)- 
j)roximately  42,()(K)  miles 
of  American  roads  in  rc- 
<'eivers'  hands.  The  em- 
barrassed roads  include 
such  important  lines  as  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  Wabash,  Rock 
Island,  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  and  Mi.s.souri 
Pacific.  In  fact,  as  The 
Railway  Age  Gazelle  points 
out,  the  only  insolvent 
roads  of  any  importance 
not  here  shown  are  the 
Western  Pacific,  Colorado 
Midland,  deorgia  &  Flori- 
da, and  .Mgoma  Central 
A.  Hudson  Hay;  a  i)art 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  is 
shown,  but  most  of  it  is 
not.  While  the  Western 
Pacific's  condition  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  undeveloped 
naluro    of     its    territory, 

that,  we  are  told,  is  not  a  characteristic  (»f  any  appreciable 
]K)rtion  of  the  roads  in  llic  Southwest.  Their  ills  are  attributed 
to  legislative  interference: 

"The  Southw€>stern  States  have  indulged  ii\  railway  regula- 
tion to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  three  Stat^-s  in  the 
Union.  It  is  unlawful  to  doublehead  a  freight-train  in  Texas 
so  as  to  obtain  the  economies  of  hea\ier  train-loading.  This  is 
only  one  instance  of  State  regulation,  but  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  sample  of  the  length  to  which  the  Southwestern  States 
ha\e  gone 

"No  <me  can  study  the  history  of  the  roads  of  Texas  with  an 
open  mind  and  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  State  regulation, 
as  it  ha.s  been  practi.-^ed  in  the  past  then>,  is  directly  res|W)nsible 
for  the  failure  of  any  Texas  road  to  be  profitable  to  its  owner>. 
No  one  can  study  with  an  open  mind  the  laws  of  Mi.ssouri, 
Oklahoma,  and  .\rkansas  and  not  be  convinced  that  State  re- 
strictions on  railn»ad  operation  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  Southwest." 

The  blame  can  uot  bo  put  upon  business  depression,  iK)or 


THK    I.AM)   OF   IXSOLVENT   R.VILW.WS. 

The  soclirin  of  I  lie  <-(Mmir>  Iktc  sliowii  contaln.s  a  third  of  our  total  railway  inilc- 
aifc.  I>ut  two-thirds  of  the  railway  iiiili-anc  now  in  the  hands  of  roocivcrs.  Heavy 
lines  show  Insolvent  roads.  The  most  important  road  hold  by  a  receiver  and  not 
shown  here  is  the  WcMtem  Pacific.     State  rcgidalion  is  blamed  for  the  in.solvcncios. 


crops,  nor  reaction  from  real-estate  booms,  for  none  of  these 
conditions  has  existed.  The  railroad  business,  says  this 
^\Titer.  is  practically  the  only  business  that  has  gone  from  bad 
to  worse  in  this  territory.  This  might  seem  to  speak  well  for 
the  future  of  the  roads,  but,  it  is  asked,  how  are  investors  to 
be  induced  to  buy  railroad  securities  in  preference  to  other 
investments?     The  diagnosis  proceeds: 

"  If  you  are  to  reduce  the  fixt  charges  by  persuading  part  of 
the  debtors  of  the  company  to  become  owners  with  the  business 
risks  that  ownership  must  assume,  you  ha\e  got  to  hold  out 
prospects  of  business  profits  which  are  higher  than  would  be 

the  interest  ordinarily  de- 
manded by  a  lender  on 
security.  All  the  un- 
))ounded  optimism  that  is 
to  be  found  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  can  not  per- 
suade an  in^•estor  that 
a  Southwestern  railroad 
company's  securities  look 
good  xmless  there  is  some 
substantial  assurance  that 
the  railroads  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  industry 
are  to  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  prosperity 
of  that  country." 

While  the  Southwest  is 
worse  off  than,  the  rest  of 
the  country,  an  estimate 
based  on  authoritative 
figures  is  said  to  show  that 
in  the  whole  United  States 
less  than  45,(XK)  miles  of 
road  earn  an  income  of  G 
per  cent.,  or, 

"In  other  words,  the 
mih'age  of  railroads  which 
are  earning  6  per  cent,  or 
l)etter  on  the  total  of  their 
securities  is  only  about  as 
great  as  the  mileage  of 
railroads  which  are  bank- 
rupt. Six  per  cent,  is  not 
a  sufficient  returii  to  hold 
out  to  an  investor  to  in- 
duce him  to  subscribe  for 
stock,  and  yet  nearly  five- 
sixths  of  the  luileage  of 
railroads  in  the  United 
States  will  not  show  6  per 
cent,  in  101"),  according  to 
our  estimates." 


The  New  York  Sun  is 
led  by  these  figures  to  take 
a  stronger  stand  than  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  itself,  saying: 

"The  railroads  have  been  starved  l>y  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  harassed  by  State  'regulation'  until  their 
operation  became  utterly  unprofitable  to  their  owners.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  companies  can  only  be  effected  by  the  trans- 
formation of  debt  liens  into  particij)ancy  in  the  ownership  of 
the  properties.  The  present  tangle  of  hostile  legislation  and 
administrative  red  tape  render  the  outlook  for  profits  too  pre- 
carious for  a  successful  change  of  this  sort." 

Much  of  the  trouble  of  the  railroads  in  the  Southwest,  as 
elsewhere,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Covimerce  thinks,  has  been 
duo  to  confiicting  State  and  Federal  regulation.     It  concludes: 

"There  .seetns  to  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
except  to  have  the  Federal  jurisdiction  comi)lete  over  lines 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  without  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  parts  of  the  traffics  that  are  wholly  within 
sei)arate  States  and  that  which  extends  from  one  State  to  another 
or  through  any  number  of  States." 
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BELGIUM  UNDER  GERMAN  RULE 

IT  IS  "A  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  PICTURE  of  Belgium 
rising  phenix-like  from  her  ashes  under  the  gentle  and 
enlightened  rule  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern."  This 
ironie  i)hi-ase  is  characteristic  of  the  comment  evoked  by  George 
B.  McClellan's  recent  New  York  Times  article,  'How  I  Found 
Belgium  under  (Jerman  Rule."  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,  writes  3,  Western  Reserve  professor,  once 
at  Louvain,  "does  not  actually  state  that 
Belgium  is  happier  under  German  rule  than 
it  was  in  its  days  of  freedom,  but  any  one 
reading  his  article  might  almost  believe  that 
such  is  the  case."  A  Belgian  refugee  tells 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  that  th(> 
McClellan  story  "may  be  correctly  called  a 
panegyric  of  the  German  Army  and  the  Ger- 
man administration."  A  Belgian  priest,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  Rehef  Fund,  would  not 
accuse  Mr.  McClellan  of  wilfully  telhng  any 
falsehoods,  but  "can  not  help  but  regret  that 
he  was  made  the  innocent  tool  of  the  Ger- 
mans; he  has  believed  every  word  they  told 
him,  written  it  down  carefully,  and  expects  us 
to  take  it  all  for  granted."  To  all  such  critics 
and  to  those  who  accuse  him  of  being  pro- 
German,  this  is  Mr.  McClellan's  answer,  as 
phrased  in  a  published  letter  to  one  protesting 
Princeton  professor: 

"I  am  an  American  citizen,  and  therefore, 
and  properly,  a  neutral.  In  what  I  \\Tote 
about  Belgium  I  tried  to  be  absolutely  im- 
])artial:  in  fact,  the  only  personal  opinion 
that  I  exprest  was  a  condemnation  of  the  rich 
Belgians  for  their  lack  of  patriotism  in  not 
returning  to  their  own  country.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  at  any  time  exprest  more 
admiration  for  Germany  than  I  have  for 
France." 

Mr.  McClellan,  who  was  given  special 
facilities  from  the  German  Government  in 
getting  through  Belgium,  found  that  condi- 
tions there  were  not  so  bad  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe.  Indeed,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  Germans  are  certainly  do- 
ing their  best  to  conciliate  the  Belgians,  and 
to  administer  the  country  as  efficiently  as 
possible."  For  instance,  he  writes  in  The 
Times: 


than  wo  had  seen  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  France.  .  .  . 
Eighteen  old  and  new  newspapers  are  published  in  Brussels.  All 
the  newspapers  whose  proprietors  cared  to  continue  them  still 
appear,  and  in  addition  several  new  ones  have  been  started. 
They  are  allowed  to  print  the  Allies'  war-bulletins  and  to  (;om- 
ment  with  surprizing  freedom  on  the  war-news.  While  the 
enemies'  newspapers  may  not  be  sold  in  Belgium,  all  of  the 
Dutch  newspapers  are  permitted,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
for  or  against  Germany." 
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"The  train-service  is  greatly  reduced  from 
the  normal,  yet  there  are  more  express-trains 
and  more  dining-  and  sleeping-cars  running 
from  Germanj'  through  Belgium  to  within 
ten  miles  of  the  firing-Une  than  there  are 
in  France 

"The  French  names  Of  the  stations  have 
been  painted  out  and  their  Flemish  equiva- 
lents substituted.  As  these  are  the  names  by  which  the  towns 
have  always  been  known  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  neither 
harm  nor  inconvenience  has  resulted.  Thus  Louvain  be- 
comes Lowen,  Liege  becomes  Liittich,  and  Anvers  becomes 
Antwerpen. 

"We  found  Brussels,  or  Brussel,  to  give  it  its  new-old  Flemish 
name,  very  much  as  we  had  seen  it  five  years  ago.  .  .  .  We 
dined  and  lunched  at  several  places  and  had  quite  as  excellent 
food  as  one  usually  has  in  good  Parisian  restaurants.  The 
shops  were  all  open,  the  streets,  especially  in  the  chopping 
districts,  crowded  with  the  usual  movement  and  bustle  of  a  busy 
little  capital 

"Everywhere  we  went  the  land  was  well  cultivated,  every 
inch  of  soil  seemed  to  be  employed,  and  there  was  certainly 
neither  waste  land  nor  were  there  crops  rotting  in  the  fields. 
There  were  more  men  of  military  age  working  on  the  farms 


The  Germans  are  doing  their  best 
to  conciliate  the  Belgians  and  to 
give  Belgium  an  efficient  admini- 
stration, accorduig  to  this  former 
Mayor  of  New  York. 


jMr.  McClellan  would  have  us  know  that 
in  spite  of  any  reports  that  may  have  reached 
our  ears,  "the  Germans  have  taken  no  pic- 
tures out  of  Belgium."  Tho  a  selfish  motive 
may  be  ascribed  for  the  act,  it  is  noteworthy, 
he  says,  that  immediately  after  taking  pos- 
session of  the  country  the  conquerors  ' '  began 
the  double  and  extremely  difficult  task  of 
curbing  vice  and  reducing  unemployment." 

He  then  calls  attention  to  "faked"  pic- 
tm'es  of  ruins,  and  asserts  that  in  Louvain 
and  elsewhere  injuries  to  buildings  have  been 
made  permanent,  "even  at  considerable 
trotible,"  the  idea  doubtless  being  that  "when 
the  war  is  over  the  towns  that  have  suffered 
will  be  able  to  reap  a  harvest  from  American 
tourists  by  showing  the  actual  ruin  as  it  was 
originally  ^vNTOught."  The  Germans  told  Mr. 
McClellan,  who  as  a  two-term  Mayor  of 
New  York  and  now  a  Princeton  professor 
ought  to  be  able  to  distingtiish  truth  from 
buncombe,  that  "everywhere  in  Belgium  the 
refugees  are  returning.  Those  who  still  re- 
main away  are  mostly  the  rich,  and  factory- 
hands  who  are  imwilling  to  go  home  unless 
assured  of  work."     As  for  the  latter: 

« 

■  "Actually  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  Belgian 
factory-property  has  been  destroyed  during 
the  war.  That  work  has  not  been  resumed 
in  the  factories  throughout  the  country  is, 
I  am  told,  due  to  the  unwilhngness  of 
the    proprietors    to    go    home   and    resume 

operations 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  at  present  Belgians  are 
not  only  permitted  but  tirged  to  go  home. 
There  is  demand  in  Germany  for  practically 
everything  that  Belgium  can  produce;  in 
fact,  were  the  Belgian  factories  to  resume, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  they  would 
soon  be  running  on  full  time." 


The  homes  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Brus- 
sels and    Antwerp   are  closed,   observes  Mr. 
McClellan,  "for  the  well-to-do  have  preferred 
to    remain   away    and    spend    their    money 
abroad    rather    than   make    the    sacrifice   to 
their  pride  and  comfort  of  coming  home  to 
help  their  own  people."     And  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  American  Rehef  Commission  might  perform 
another  great  service  for  Belgium  by  inducing  Belgians  of  the 
capitalist  class  to  meet  German  advances  half-way. 

Direct  issue  was  taken  with  Mr.  McClellan  in  The  Times,  a 
week  later,  by  Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley,  Secretarj'-General  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  who  said  in  part: 

"I  feel  confident  that  if  Mr.  McClellan  had  stayed  more  than 
a  few  days  in  Belgium  and  had  investigated  conditions  person- 
ally, he  would  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the 
'beneficence'  of  German  rule  in  Belgium. 

"Belgium  is  being  used  as  a  milch-cow  for  Germany 

"Under  such  conditions  business  in  Belgium  is  at  a  standstill. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  can  do  nothing  for  themselves, 
nor  can  they  give  employment  to  Belgian  workmen.     There  is. 
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a^^ixsiss-. 


KVKN  TUtV    WHO  .MIM.'^I  KH    ALIKE  TO   FKIKNK    AM)   KOt. 

-May  in  tin-  Cleveland  Leader. 


ONE  VOICE  OK  APPROVAL.  ANYHOW. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews. 


AMKinrAX    TARTOON*    COMMENTS    OX    THE    SHOOTING    OF    MISS    CAVELL. 


liowcvcr,   one   line   of   work   open    to    the   Bclfjian    workiiian — 
lie   e;in    Work   for   the   (Jtrinan    Army   against    his    own    fellow 

eoiintrynieii,  Iml  he  refuses  to  do  that 

■  I  do  not  know  that  any  larK<-  number  of  'rieh  Belgian.s'  have 
left  Mel>;ium.  I  do  know  a  larfje  number  of  Helpians  of  the  upper 
•  ia.ss  who  have  dehherately  remained  aiul  taken  their  ehanees, 
in  the  hope  of  hein^  of  some  u.st^  to  the  jxmrer  classes.  From 
what  I  know  of  the  experiences  of  my  personal  friends,  the 
(lerman   military   authorities   have   not    p«'rmitted   them   to  do 

nuir-li  tjood 

"The  Bj'JKians  under  ( lerman  rule  are  in  even  worse  pliglit 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  (lermany  is  runninii  Belgium  for 
military  i)urposes  and  for  re\(inie  only.  (lermany  has  burned 
and  piilaj^ed  s<-ores  of  Helirian  towns  and  villajjes.  She  has 
massacred  thousands  of  inoffensive  Belgian  men.  women,  and 
children.  She  has  stifled  all  Bei^jian  lrad(>  and  commerce.  She 
is  colli.-iinu  from  impo\crished  Beli^ians  a  regidar  ta.x  of  4S().- 
(XH),()<M)  francs  (aboirt  .SOti.tXMl.tMM))  a  year,  besides  occasional 
'extras'— and,  after  that,  she  leaves  the  Belgians  to  starvation.  " 

Similar  testimony  and  like-denials  of  nuiny  of  Mr.  McC'lellans 
as.serlions  come  from  President  Stillmans.  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
Fund,  and   Dr.  Henri  A.  Verikeu,  an   .\nlwerp  i)liysician.      Pro- 


fessor Dupriez,  of  Harvard,  formerlj-  of  Louvain,  was  in  the 
Belgian  city  on  "tbe  fatal  night  of  August  25."  He  finds  Mr. 
McClellan's  version  of  the  affair  full  of  "self-evident  untruths." 
For  instance,  the  statement  that  the  University  of  Louvain  has 
l»een  reopened  is  "absolutely  false."  Professor  Dupriez  is  but 
one  of  a  number  to  note  that  the  new  names  Mr.  McC^lellan 
saw  on  the  railroad  stations  are  German,  not  Flemish.  "A 
Belgian  refugee"  points  out  in  the  New  York  Timen  "many 
deviations  from  the  exact  truth."  He  declares  that  railroad 
travel  is  made  extremely  difficult  for  Belgians,  that  there  is  no 
telephone  or  telegraph  at  their  disi)()sal.  and  he  observes:  "It  is 
.scarcely  necessary  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the  newspapers 
are  allowed  to  print  what  they  like  in  presence  of  the  fact  that 
not  even  a  private  letter  is  allowed  to  pass  which  seems  too  long 
to  the  censor  or  contains  a  word  which  he  does  not  understand." 
.\  Belgian  woman  of  the  "well-to-do"  class  criticiized  by  Mr. 
McGlellan  assures  him  through  The  Times  that  she  "would  be 
%»'ry  glad  to  return  to  ray  native  soil,  if  I  could  be  assured  that 
1  would  not  be  .sent  to  Germany  or  imprisoned — the  fate  that 
!i:is  befallen  so  many  of  my  countrywomen." 


TOPICS  I^  BRIEF 


("auka.v/.a    was    M)inclhlni{    of    .i    «;ii<  lifnl    «.iiiir    hiin-iilf 
lUiniier. 


V/l.s/jr/'/f 


'I'hk  I'anaina  ("anal  b<*ats  Ty  Cohl)  »ln'n  it  runifs  to  slidiiiK  -.VH.sy(ri//r 
Siiiilliirn  Lumber tiKin. 

TiiK  moment  certainly  s<««>ms  highly  ati.spiciou.<<  for  .Servia  to  Ksue  a 
Hint-  H<K>k. — Columbia  Stale. 

<'IIK('K  your  hyphen  at  Ellis  InKukI  it  will  lie  rctiirnccl  ti.  yoii  u  lion 
you  go  back. — Boston  Tran.icripl. 

Ik  the  (i.  f).  P.  want.s  a  sirlclly  iip-to-datc  ticket,  what's  the  matter 
with  Cannon  and  Fort? — diliimbia  .Sinli 

Ik  Mexico  Is  not  In.solveni  after  all  that  h;«.s  happened  what  chanri-  is 
there  for  Kiiroiw  to  no  broke'.'      Indinnapnlis  Star. 

.■^TATKMK.VTs  leaking  V'Asi  the  censors  indicate  that  the  Kiissian  iM'ar  is 
bulllMh  and  .John  Hull  Is  bearish.  —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"  NnH')l..AS."  our  office  Slanilard  s.igfl>  informs  us.  means  "Victory  of 
the  iM-opli'."      Hut  It  dcM-sn't  siiy  which  pi>ople.      Columbia  Stale. 

TiiK  .XmerUran  doctors  who  cleamxl  up  the  typhus  in  .'<er\-in  look  awa> 
her  chief  defen.HO  against  InvaNion. — Sashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

Tnf-sK  gains  and  los.s«'s  of  so  many  yards  an-' apt  to  muddle  the  readi  r 
dO  he  will  not  know  whi'ther  he  Is  n-ading  the  fiKitball  news  or  lln>  war- 
n'lKjrt.s. — I'illshurg  Pixpaleli. 

The  war  has  Ixfomc  so  general  that  an  ordinary  battle  d«M>nt  cut 
nuich  llgure.  Th«'  prcsts-agentA  pick  out  the  Insit  one  In  the  lot  each  day 
and  talk  alx>ut  that. — Indianapolis  Star. 

At  a  Kansas  City  dinner  the  other  night  a  toa.st  to  President  Wilson 
w!us  drunk  In  Ml.s.s<iuri  Hlver  wat<'r.  This  M>«-ms  lo  Ix'  a  new  version' of  the 
conventional  mud-sllnglng. — lioslon  Transcript. 

Vaiuov«  theorlt-s  are  offered  for  the  recent  advanc»w  In  the  cost  of  livln;. 
but  our  own  pit  theory  is  that  It  Is  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Panatna  <"anal. 
You  rememlxT  how  the  opening  of  the  Canal  i(iluce<l  the  cost  of  living. 
don't  you,"     Neither  do  wc. — Columbus  Ciliun. 


The  latest  peace  fori-cast  from  Britain  is  a  call  for  3,(KK).(>(X)  more  men. — 
I'ittsburo  Dispatch. 

It  isn't  the  dyestuffs  scarcity  that  keeps  the  Kwl.  White,  and  Blue  off 
the  Pacific. — B<islou  Journal. 

The  only  way  to  gain  fame  from  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  to  be  debarred. — 
Xashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

Six  int<Tn«Hl  f;ermans  at  Nosfolk  have  taken  French  leave.  Where's 
their  patriotism'.' — Coluntbia  Stale. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  seen  is  whether  Mexico  itself  will 
H'cognize  Carranza.  —  Knn.tas  City  Star. 

The  bonfis  between  this  country.  England,  and  France  are  very  strong. 
You  can  not  get  them  under  98. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

.\XDonit.\,  In  Its  letter  to  President  Wilson,  voices  the  .sentiment  that 
we  republics  shoidd  stand  together. — Indianapolis  Star. 

•■OiiEECE  Will  .stay  Neutral  for  the  Present."  .says  a  new.spaper  head- 
line.    And  what  Is  the  present?     Territory?— Co/«hi6«a-  Citizen. 

However,  we  do  not  sujjpose  England  will  have  to  n-sort  to  conscrip- 
tion in  order  to  fill  up  the  Cabinet  again.— f,Vfl»rf  Rapids  Press. 

WiEiuR  VoijVA.  Dowle's  siicces.sor.  .says  he  is  praying  Cod  will  reunite 
I  he  Kepubllcan  party.     Why  bring  in  oidsiders'.'— Dc/ro((  Journal. 

WoKK  a.s  hard  as  he  will.  Count  von  .lagow  does  not  seem  able  to  make 
,  the  (! reeks  realize  how  badly  they  fwl  about  having  their  neutrality 
viola t<Hl. — Indianapolis  Star. 

lU  S.SIA  has  put  in  an  order  for  10.000  Pidlman  cars.  .\t  least  we  may 
feel  rea.sonably  certain  that  the  grand  dukes  are  going  to  the  front,  or 
somewhere. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Cheat  Bkitavv  has  great  untouched  resources,  and.  judging  from  the 
opposition  to  conscription,  a  great  many  of  them  want  to  remain  per- 
manently imtouchixl. — Chicago  Herald. 

We  positively  refuse  hereafter  to  read  any  more  interviews  with  General 
.lolTn>  in  which  the  correspondent  does  all  the  talking  and  General  Joffre 
nods  his  head  thoughtfuUy  from  time  to  ttaie.— Kansas  City  Star. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


EDITH  CAVELL 


A  THRILL  OF  HORROR  swept  over  a  shocked  world 
when  the  news  came  from  Brussels  of  the  execution  of 
■  Edith  Cavell.  This  English  nurse,  we  are  told,  long 
resident  in  the  Belgian  capital,  was  charged  by  the  German 
authorities  with  helping  Belgians  of  military  age  to  escape  into 
Holland,  whence  they  could  join  the 
Allied  forces  overseas.  A  hm-ried 
trial  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
a  more  hurried  execution,  despite  a 
strong  plea  for  a  respite  made  by  the 
Spanish  at.  i  American  representa- 
tives, from  whom  the  German  au- 
thorities endeavored  to  conceal  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  order  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  woman 
before  any  intervention  was  possible. 
This  act  has  met  with  well-nigh  uni- 
versal reprobation  and  to  it  has  been 
applied  Talleyrand's  famous  cynicism, 
"It  is  worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a 
blunder."  Condemnation  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  whose  sympathies  lie 
with  the  Allies,  but  even  stanch  up- 
holders of  the  German  cause  look 
with  disfavor  upon  the  act.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  the  editor 
of  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung, 
says,  in  the  course  of  an  interview: 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  seems 
too  awful  that  such  things  should 
have  to  happen.  There  should  never 
be  a  necessity  for  the  execution  of 
a  woman  under  any  circumstances. 
Had  Miss  Cavell's  .case  been  taken 
before  the  Kaiser  she  would  prob- 
ably have  been  pardoned.  There  are 
times  when  German  commanders  may 
do  things  in  the  heat  of  war  in  which 
even  their  own  people  wiU  not  sup- 
port them." 

In  England  the  papers  are  natural- 
ly bitter,  and  they  contrast  the  case 
f)f  Miss  Cabell — who  was  not  tried 
for  espionage — with  the  treatment  ac- 
corded by  the  English  coiu'ts  to  Mrs. 
Louise  Herbert,  a  self-confest  spy. 
Miss  CaveU  was  put  to  death;  Mrs. 
Herbert  escaped  with  a  prison-term 
of  six  months.  The  fact  that  Miss 
CaveU  was  not  a  spy  is  emphasized 
in  the  official  report  of  om*  Minister 
in  Brussels,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock, 
who  says: 

"Miss  Cavell  was  not  even  charged 
with  espionage,  and  the  fact  that  she 

had  nursed  numbers  of  wounded  German  soldiers  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  complete  reason  in  itself  for  treating  her 
with  leniency. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Gei'man  authorities  is,  if  possible, 
rendered  worse  by  the  discreditable  efforts  successfully  'made 
by  officials  of  the  German  civil  administration  at  Brussels  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  sentence  had  been  passed  and  woi'ld 
be  carried  out  immediately. 


"These  efforts  were,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  a  determination 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  before  an  a[)peal  from  the  finding  of 
the  court  martial  could  be  made  to  a  higher  authority,  and  show 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  German  authorities  were  well 
aware  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  was  not  warranted 
by  any  consideration.     Further  comment  on  these  proceedings 

would  be  superfluous." 


Copyrighted  by  Brown  and  Dawson.  Stamford,  Conn. 

THE  MAN  HELD  RESPONSIBLE. 

Many  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  Cfovemor-G  en- 
cral  Baron  von  Bissing,  who  did  not  heed  the  appeals 
of  the  American  and  Spanish  ministers  to  spare  the 
life  of  Edith  Cavell.  He  is  reported  to  have  declared 
that  "  in  his  mature  judgment  "  the  sentence  was 
just.  Dispatclies  say  the  Kaiser  has  stumnoned  Gen- 
eral von  Hissing  and  General  von  der  Lancken,  the 
military  and  civil  governors  of  Belgixmi,  to  Imperial 
headquarters  to  report  on  IMiss  Cavell's  death. 


In  discussing  Mr.  Whitlock's  report 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  writes: 

"Only  less  amazing  than  the  futile 
cruelty  of  the  thing  is  the  series  of 
lies  and  subterfuges  whereby  it  was 
sought  to  trick  the  American  Lega- 
tion and  to  secure  that  Miss  Cavell 
should  be  dead  before  they  could 
finally  protest.  The  sense  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  can  be  left  to 
judge  between  this  helpless  woman 
and  her  murderers." 

But  perhaps  English  opinion  is  best 
exprest  by  the  London  Doily  Graphic 
in  these  words: 

"  The  documents  issued  are  a  record 
of  such  fold  and  damnable  infamy  as 
all  CJermany's  bloody  crimes  in  this 
war  can  not  equal;  for  this  was  cold, 
calculated,  and  deliberate  murder. 
Not  heaven  itself,  nor  all  the  mercy 
of  all  the  angels,  could  find  a  media- 
tory explanation." 

In  Holland  even  those  papers 
which  have  supported  the  German 
side  are  not  sparing  in  condemnation, 
while  such  a  consistently  neutral  or- 
gan as  the  Amsterdam  Nie^iws  van 
den  Dag  says: 

"We  feel  that  on  such  an  issue  neu- 
trals and  all  who  try  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  judgment  fairly  between  the 
two  parties  must  not  allow  their  words 
of  protest  to  be  smothered.  There 
must  be  no  quibbling  about  pro-Ger- 
man or  anti-German,  and  no  truck- 
ling to  any  side,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful. Against  such  things  one  must 
rebel  openly  in  the  cause  no  less  of 
humanity  than  of  Germany  herself." 

The  Amsterdam  Telegraaf  thus 
graphically    describes  the  execution: 

"She  was  fu-ed  on  by  a  party  of 
twelve  and  only  one  bullet  touched 
her,  biit  did  not  kill  her.  It  was 
after  this  that  the  officer  of  the  tiring- 
party  drew  his  revolver  and,  putting 
it  to  the  woman's  ear,  fired.  A  priest 
who  was  present  at  the  execution  was 
overcome    by    horror    and    is    now 


suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown." 
The  Telegraaf  then  continues: 

"Under  the  fatherly  government  of  von  Bissing,  the  Belgians 
at  present  have  cause  to  envy  the  Parisians  of  1793,  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  Not  a  person  is  sure  of  his  life,  and  certainly  not  an 
lionest  and  brave  person,  for  the  German  Reign  of  TeiToi-  seeks 
by  frightful  examples  to  make  the  whole  of  Belgium  a  nation  of 
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traitors  and  r-owards.  Love  of  countrj-,  which  the  Germans 
themselves  claim  to  honor  as  the  highest  virtue,  thej'  punish  in 
the  enemy  as  the  most  frightful  crime.  The  sentence  executed 
by  them  has  caused  the  whole  civilized  world  to  shudder  with 
horror.  We  wTOte  once  in  this  journal:  'Holland  is  incapabl*' 
of  shuddering  any  more.'  We  were  wTong:  the  death-penalty 
on  a  brave  woman  has  caused  the  whole  of  this  country  to 
freeze  with  horror.  The  German  nation  has  now  given  up  all 
make-believe  of  respect  for  the  laws  of  nations.  Openly  and 
unashamed  she  makes  herself  a  nation  of  outlaws  against  whom 
in  future  every  possible  measure  of  reprisal  must  be  counted  as 
warranted." 

It  is  significant  that,  according  to  a  cable  dispatch  from 
Madrid,  King  Alfonso  has  been  informed  l)y  the  Kaiser  that 
other  persons  sentenced  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  offense 
have  ])een  pardoned.  Among  these  were  included  Countess 
Jeanne  de  BeLle\ille,  for  whom  King  Alfonso  personally  inter- 
vened, and  Princess  Marie  de  Croy,  a  member  of  one  of  the  great 
mediatized  families  of  Kurope  whose  German  relatives  were  able 
to  exert  considerable  pressure  from  within  the  Empire.  These 
cases,  too,  were  carried  to  Berlin,  while  Miss  ('a^  ell's  case  was 
decided  at  Brussels  and  hiu-ried  to  its  fatal  end  ])efore  such 
appeal  could  be  made.  Berlin's  clemency  also  .seems  to  lack 
complete  harmony  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmerman, 
German  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  says 
in  an  interview  cabled  to  America: 

"I  have  before  me  the  court's  verdict  in  the  Cavell  case,  and 
can  assure  you  that  it  was  gone  into  with  the  utmost  thorough- 
ness, and  was  investigated  and  cleared  up  to  the  smallest  details. 
The  result  was  so  con\incing,  and  the  circumstances  were  so 
clear,  that  no  war-court  in  tin;  world  could  have  given  any  other 
\erdict,  for  it  was  not  concerned  with  a  single  emotional  deed  of 
one  person,  l)ut  a  well-thought-out  i)lot,  with  many  far-rea<'hing 
ramifications,  which  for  nine  months  succeeded  in  doing  valuable 
service  lo  our  enemies,  {o  tlie  great  delriment  of  our  arni'es. 
Countless  Belgian,  French,  and  English  .soldiers  are  again  light- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies  who  owe  their  escape  to  the  activities 
of  the  l)aiid  now  found  guilty,  whose  head  was  the  Cavell  woman. 
Only  the  utmost  sternness  could  do  away  with  such  acti\ities 
under  the  very  nose  of  our  authorities,  and  a  Government  which 
in  such  case  does  not  r«>sort  to  the  sternest  measures  sins  against 
lis  most  elementary  duties  toward  the  safety  of  its  own  army." 

Tlie  (lernuin  stat<'sman  regrets  that  the  execution  of  a  woman 
shouhl  be  nertessary,  and  goes  on  to  argue  i  hat  such  clemency 
as  was  shown  in  the  other  ca.ses  was  impo.ssibIe  in  this: 


ENGLAND    "IN  A   HOLE" 

CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED  seems  to  reign 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  that  unwieldy  bcdy  of  twenty-two 
persons,  no  two  of  whom  appear  to  be  able  to  agree  on 
any  given  subject.  Such  is  the  picture,  at  any  rate,  drawn  by 
the  London  papers,  and  after  emphasizing  the  lack  of  recruits, 
they  point  out  the  ina])ility  of  the  Cabinet  to  make  up  its  mind 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  conscription  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Extreme  dissati.sf action  is  also  exprest  at  the  way  the 
Balkan  situation  has  been  "mishandled."  The  London  Evening 
SlnniUtrd  ])lunlly  says,  "We  are  in  a  hole,"  and  the  press  seem 
to  agree  that  this  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  position. 
The  Evening  Standard  continues: 

"We  have  lost  faith  in  the  abihty  of  our  statesmen  and  in  the 
strategic  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  support  the  war.  Three  or  four  very  serious  questions  now 
exerci.se  the  minds  of  politicians  and  public  alike,  and  tlxreaten 
to  wreck  the  Government.  In  France  the  best-known  Minister 
has  resigned;  in  Russia  public  opinion  is  shaken  .  .  .  Four 
great  Powers  are  full  of  good-will  for  one  another,  b  it  each  is  a 
law  unto  itself. 

"On  the  enemy's  side  we  find  unity  of  pvu-pose,  singleness  of 
control,  and  constant  willingness  to  sacrifice  everything  and  to 
lake  all  risks.  The  Germans  have  been  held  up  here  and  re- 
])ulsed  there,  but  they  can  claim  that,  whereas  they  have  never 
been  ]>adly  beaten  anywhere  since  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
they  ha\e  added  Poland  to  their  conquests,  and  threaten  to 
overrun  Servia." 

The  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  Balkan  situation  is  taken  bj- 
this  writer,  Avho  proceeds: 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been  in  a  hole,  for  it  was 
touch  and  go  at  Cambrai  and  Landrecies  on  August  26,  1914, 
and  again  in  Flanders  a  year  ago,  but  we  did  not  know  it  then. 
This  time  we  do  know  it; 

"The  question  of  the  moment  is  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
or  should  assist  Ser\-ia  with  reenforcements.  Unfortunately, 
the  long  soutlurn  arm  of  the  railway  crossing  Servia  runs  very 
clos<^  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  at  several  places,  and  troops  are 
urgently  needed  to  protect  this  line  throughout  its  length;  but 
to  do  any  real  good  we  must  send  her  at  least  200,000  men.  If 
that  number  is  immediately  available,  well  and  good;  if  not,  we 
nuist  remember  that  it  will  take  time  to  withdraw  men  from  the 
Western  front  and  get  them  in  action  in  the  Balkans,  and  there- 
fore we  ma\-  be  as  powerless  to  save  Servia  as  we  were  to  defend 
Belgium. 


NhlDl.h -vH    WKliHV 

I  Nri.K  Sam—"  Kor  the  Allies?    Tut,  tut.  my  dear  Wmi:tm.  it  will  all  roarh  tlio 
<  ;,rin.iiivi  ••  —Careta  tKlo  de  .ranc'mK 


<:<)!, I)    LIST. 

•TIio  (Icopor  Kurope  .sinks  in  gore, 
\Vt»  only  swim  In  gold  the  more!  " 

-Hg)  Ktaclderadatsch  (Berlin). 
lBRAZILIAN   AND   GERMAN   VIEWb   OF   OUR  WEAPON-TRADING; 
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"Moreover,  Russia  will  not  be  able  to  do  iimch  until  llic 
frosts  of  December  render  the  country  passable  and  the  slow 
(equipment  of  her  armies  enables  tliem  to  advance.  Thus  Ger- 
many has  time  to  settle  Servia's  liusiness  unless  the  p]ntente 
l^owers  can  quickly  land  200,000  men  at  Saloniki  or  can  deal 
the  Germans  such  a  smashing-  lilow  in  the  West  as  will  cause  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Germanic  troops  fi'om  the  Servian 
front." 

The  London  Morning  Post  says  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  face  of  war  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
can  not  forget  their 
party  shibboleths  and 
refuse  to  act  together 
for  the  good  of  the 
nation : 

"The  Coalition  has 
failed  because  it  was 
formed  not  on  na- 
tional Init  on  party 
lines.  The  men  were 
chosen  not  for  their 
qualities  but  on  tlie 
basis  of  proportional 
representation— so 
many  men  for  one 
party,  so  many  for 
another.  The  whole 
thing  is  rotten,  and 
the  best  men  in  the 
count r J'  should  unite 
to  make  an  end  of  it." 

A  bitter  paragraph 
in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  describes  the 
members  of  the  Cabi- 
net as  "worthy  gen- 
tlemen comforted  in 
the  belief  that  the  war 
will  win  itself  if  they 
leave  it  alone." 

Naturally  the  Ger- 
man papers  are  a  little 
satirical  in  comment- 
ing on  this  condition 
of  affairs,  and  the 
Kdlniache  Zeitung  re- 
marks that  England 
is  so  sick  that  no 
medi(dne  will  help 
her.  The  Rheinish 
organ  then  proceeds: 

"An  enormous  change  has  taken  place  in  the  temper  of  the 
English  people.  Not  that  a  panic  has  disturbed  its  phlegmatic 
spirit.  Not  even  the  idea  that  in  this  war  it  is  a  question  of 
existence  .seems  to  have  been  taken  seriously  so  far,  altho  some 
of  the  newspapers  strive  unceasingly  to  hammer  the  idea  into 
the  public's  head.  But  something  has  indeed  happened.  One 
may  perhaps  best  describe  it  bj'  saying  that  the  English  nation 
has  been  seized  by  a  sort  of  creeping  panic." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  notes  all  the  signs,  but  is  careful  not 
to  anticipate  too  much  from  the  situation: 

"One  can  well  understand  that  the  Prime  Minister  enjoys 
no  very  sunny  thoughts  when  he  reviews  the  immediate  future, 
especially  when  the  expectation  that  England's  cause  may  take 
a  favorable  turn  in  one  of  the  theaters  of  war  is  not  worth  much 
[  more  than  the  hope  of  a  ruined  gambler  as  he  stakes  his  last 
gold  piece.  It  may  quite  possibly  be  true  that  the  EngHsh 
people  are  more  determined  than  a  year  ago,  and  if  this  be  true 
we  can  not  reckon  on  peace  with  England  in  the  near  futiu-e. 
England  still  refuses  to  recognize  that  she  can  not  conquer  us." 

Count  zu  Reventlow  indorses  this  view  in  a  caustic  paragraph 
in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  saying  that,  through  a  bo- 
vine belief  in  victory,  the  British  refuse  to  accept  defeat. 


V 


ONE   REASON  FOR  BRITISH   DEPRESSION. 

The  black  line  represents  tlie  Western  front  as  held  by  French,  Brltisli.  and  Belgian  troops  at 
the  present  time,  the  shaded  line  shows  tlie  position  on  .Tanuary  first  of  tliis  year.  In  spite  of  a 
vast  expenditure  of  men,  miniitions,  and  money,  no  really  substantial  progress  has  been  made. 


GERMANY   VISIONING   PEACE 

ICTORY  FIRST,  then  peace,  is  the  cry  of  the  German 
press,  and  to-day  the  leading  papers  of  the  Fatherland 
see  victory  so  near  that  they  have  begun  to  mention 
the  word  "peace."  This  word  has  long  been  absent  from  the 
German  press,  partially  because  the  Government  had  forbidden 
any  discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  partially  because  the 
editors  felt   that    peace-talk  of  any  sort  tended  to  disturb  that 

national  unanimity  so 
necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  successful 
war.  Now,  we  are 
assured,  victory  is 
within  the  grasj)  of 
Teuton  arms,  and  on 
this  point  we  find 
some  of  the  most 
prominent  papers  in 
Germany  united.  For 
example,  among  the 
Berlin  journals  are  the 
Lokalanzeiger,  the 
Vossische  Zeitung, 
Post,  and  Kreuzzeit- 
II ng,  while  outside  the 
capital  the  same  story 
is  told  by  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, 
the  Hamburger  Frem- 
denblatt,  and  the  Kdl- 
iiische  Zeitung.  The 
first  sign  of  a  new 
da\vn  of  peace  is  seen 
by  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  in  the 
resignation  of  Mr. 
Delcasse  from  the 
French  Cabinet, 
which  Bismarck's  fa- 
vorite joui'nal  thus 
describes: 

"The  first  rat  has 
left  the  sinking  ship. 
Theophile  Delcas.se, 
the  vicious  dwarf, 
who  was  mainlj"  in- 
strumental in  dower- 
ing the  world  with  that  monstrous  cabal  known  as  the  Entente 
Cordiale,  has  fallen  victim  to  the  Allies'  campaign  of  lies. 

"What  about  the  next  story?  Already  the  English  Liberal 
press  is  ^vTinging  its  hands  in  despair  and  crying:  'For  the  devil's 
sake,  don't  attack  Grey!  What  shall  we  do  without  this  In-ave 
champion? ' 

"But  this  pillar,  too,  is  cracking  and  swaying  ominously.  In 
any  event.  Sir  P]dward  Grey  would  need  very  strongly  tinted 
blue  spectacles  to  recognize  the  war  and  the  world-havoc  he  and 
Delcasse  created  between  them.  Delcasse  disappeared,  not 
like  the  twilight:  he  sets,  not  silently  like  a  star;  he  shrinks 
away  betimes  out  of  the  debacle  that  he  himself  caused. 

"But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand.  Not  France  alone,  but 
also  yonder  island  across  the  Channel  cm-ses.  Its  people,  all 
mothers,  all  women,  who  lost  their  sons,  husbands,  or  children, 
ail  who  have  been  robbed  of  theii*  fathers,  Avill  find  Grey  and 
root  him  out  of  the  Ministerial  lair. 

"Germany,  however,  will  remain  firm  and  stern  when  the 
viper  Grey  shall  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Basque  imp 
who  cost  us  so  dear.  She  shall  present  a  heavy  bill  to  England 
and  France.    Simultaneously  she  will  press  instant  payment." 

Germany  desires  a  peace  of  majesty  and  might;  the  picture  of 
the  lion  lying  down  wath  the  lamb  has  no  attractions  for  the 
Stuttgarter  Tageblatt,  which  gives  us  a  new  definition  of  the  dove: 


\(Hn 
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"He  who  wishes  peaoe  let  him  make  liimself  feared.  True 
peace  is  only  the  highest  form  of  war.  True  peace  rest.-?  on  the 
power  of  Ihe  strong,  the  mere  sight  of  whom  is  enough  to  beat 
the  enemy.  He  is  not  reatly  for  peiu-f  who  fears  war,  ]ni  only  lie 
who  has  notliing  to  fear  from  war. 

"It  is  sueh  a  pea/^-e  we  must  organize,  a  peace  rendered  j)ossi- 
ble  by  the  most  intense  exertion  of  German  strcngtii.  This 
strength,  however,  grows  only  from  order.  This  mucli  the  war 
has  taught  us:  It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  strcngtii  that  made 
us  capable  of  producing  pea^-e,  a  peace  in  Germany  which  will 
shed  a  halo  of  heroism,  even  in  times  of  peaceable  labor,  o\ cr  all 
inhabitants  of  tlie  earth,  a  peace  of  the  strong  and  undaunted!" 

Even  the  nmenthusiastic  Maximilian  Harden  sees  in  the 
Balkan  drive  the  first  sign  of  what  soldiers  term  a  "decision." 
In  his  paper,  the  Berlin  Zukunfl,  he  writes: 

"Young  blood  will  again  flow  in  streams.  Noble  manhood  will 
be  exposed  to  anguish.     The  object  of  this  expenditure  of  l)lood 


A    CKIt.MAN    I'<jTKNTATK. 

"  Wh.at  arc  you  kcopinp  in  that  srcat  .safe?" 
"  .\  loaf  of  bread  and  about  two  pounds  of  potatot^s!    .\  vc>rilal)lo 
treasure!"  — IlrraUlo  dr  Madrid. 


is  tlial  l)attles  and  sacrifices'  shall  be  known  no  more.  .  .  . 
The  sudden  ad\anee  is  dictated  by  th(>  desire  of  success  follow- 
ing the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  courageous  men,  wliicii  lias 
nowhere  wrinkled  the  front  of  the  (Jerman  iron  hosts. 

"The  warriors,  yea,  mankind  itself,  longs  eagerly  for  a  decision. 
It  may  liai)peii  in  the  soutlu-ast.  As  long  as  Russia,  France,  anti 
Kngland  have  a  glimmer  of  hope  about  Constantinople  they  will 
hardly  enter  into  negotiations  willi  powers  which  jiroved 
themsehes  stronger. 

"Should  the  weapons  rest  in  Servia  as  in  Helgiiiin,  Russia 
will  be  almost  complet«>ly  .seimraled  from  her  .\llies,  will  be 
without  an  exit  to  the  southeast  of  Europe,  and  will  be  con- 
lined  in  her  trade  and  in  her  supply  of  munitions  and  supiilies  to 
Archangel  and  Vladivostok. 

"Should  the  (Jerman  .\rmy  fulfil  the  office  of  guardian  at  the 
Strait  and  open  the  road  to  Sue/,,  we  nia.\  hear,  first  timidlx. 
but  again  with  chastened  heart,  the  reasoned  \oice  of  respect 
for  men.  We  may  see  the  nd  of  morning  follow  the  blood  and  the 
vai>or  of  the  twilight." 

While  all  tin-  papers  depnvale  any  discussion  of  the  rewards 
that  (ierman>'  will  reap  when  her  \ictorioiis  sword  carves  out 
for  her  the  |)ea<'e  of  the  mighty,  yt-t  there  is  one  j)aper  hardy 
:'nough  to  "count  the  chickens  before  they  ar»»  hatcli(>d."  This 
is  the  organ  of  the  Krujips,  the  E.s.s4'n  Hhfiiiischc-WfslfdlUchi' 
Ziiluuq,  which  tells  ii>;  that  the  only  conditions  of  jx'ai-e  are  tlic 
iollowing: 

",\uslria  to  annex  the  greater  part  of  Servia;  Belgium  ii. 
become  definitely  German,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  corm  i , 
which  Holland  will  be  allow»>d  to  occupy. 

"France  to  be  depri\'e<l  of  Ikt  fortified  |)laccs. 

"Russia  to  lose  Finland,  the  Baltic  jiroviiK-es,  Bessarabia, 
Poland,  the  Crimea,  and  jiortions  of  the  Caucasus. 

"England  must  abandon  her  Mediterranean  i>os.s<'ssi(ms  lus 
well  as  Egypt  and  practically  all  of  her  colonies.  India  to 
become  a  semi-independent  State  under  German  protection." 


HUNGER   IN   BERLIN 

CALM  AND  CONFIDENT  as  is  the  tone  of  the  German 
])ress,  yet  they  do  not  di.sguise  the  fact  that  the  pinch  of 
liunger  is  being  felt,  and  that  many  in  Berlin  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  food.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  supplies 
or  to  economic  conditions  placing  many  necessities  of  the  table 
out  of  reach  of  the  poor,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the  hungry 
exist  in  Berlin,  and  the  Tiiglisrhc  I{nii<lnchau  paints  the  following 
pathetic  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poorest: 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to  end  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  which 
the  Berlin  military  depots  and  barracks  are  constantly  the 
scene?  Toward  noon,  day  after  day,  a  motley  crowd  assembles 
at  the  door  of  these  buildings.  It  is  composed,  not  of  soldiers 
in  field-gray,  but  of  shamefaced  men  and  women,  ancient, 
wrinkled,  shriveled  little  grandmothers,  old  men,  young  women, 
and  children  armed  with  the  most  grotesque  receptacles. 

"They  fake  their  stand  there  and  wait  patiently  for  an  hour 
and  a  lialf,  sometimes  in  a  pelting  rain,  until  the  cook-house 
sweeper  appears  carrying  a  huge  tin  saucepan  containing  an 
impossible  medley,  the  leavings  of  the  soldiers'  dinner,  pieces  of 
fat  meat  and  bone,  bread,  potatoes,  and  table-scraps  of  all  kinds — 
an  unspeakable  mess. 

"At  his  appearance  a  momentary  sparkle  of  anticipation  lights 
up  the  faded  eyes  and  gives  new  energy  to  the  poor  old  bodies 
as  they  hobble  forward  to  present  their  pots  and  pannikins. 
The  younger  and  more  robust  among  the  waiting  crowd,  how- 
ever, soon  elbow  and  push  them  aside,  with  the  result  that  the 
older  oiH's  go,  as  tliey  come,  witli  their  hands  as  empty  as  their 
stomachs.    Then  they  try  again  the  next  daj*  until  they  collapse." 

The  supply  of  meat  and  fat  seems  to  have  run  short,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  amount  sold  is  .strictly  limited  and  can  be  obtained 
only  from  certain  public  markets.  On  tliis  subject  the  Berlin 
Socialist  daily.   \'nrir(irls,  WTites: 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Berlin  thousands  of 
jiersons  are  battling  daily  for  a  small  quantity  of  meat  and  lard. 
The  battle  is  none  the  less  intense  because  it  is  not  fought  with 
weapons  or  even  hard  words.  It  is  really  a  battle  when  persons 
are  compelled  to  expend  time  and  strength  all  through  the  damp, 
cold  autumn  night  waiting  for  a  scraj)  of  meat. 

"Yet  what  happens  to  the  thousands  who  day  by  day  wait 
outside  the  shops  in  the  municipal  center  for  he  sale  of  meat  and 
fat?  Masses  of  people  crush  together  in  their  eagerness  long 
liefore  the  opening  hour  of  these  ])laces.  As  soon  as  the  markets 
are  opened  tlu'y  nearly  tear  the  clothes  from  one  another's  backs 
in  order  to  get  the  coveted  treasure." 

Ill  response  to  a  request  from  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Arnold 
Wahiischaffe,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  has  issued  a  denial 
of  any  food-shortage.     He  says: 

"The  hostile  press  is  trying  to  convince  the  world  that  our 
enemies'  plans  to  starve  out  Germany  are  succeeding,  that  the 
Germans  with  all  their  live  stock  are  hungering  and,  therefore, 
soon  will  be  forced  to  make  peace. 

"The  only  thing  about  this  talk  that  is  tru?  is  that  oiir  enemies 
have  cut  us  off  from  the  imjxjrtation  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and,  in  violation  of  all  international  law  and  all  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  are  trying  to  starve  out  our  peaceful  and  work- 
ing civil  iiopulation.  Thereby  Germany's  whole  economic  life 
has  been  changed.  The  old  law  of  supjily  and  demand  no  longer 
hohls  good,  as  in  times  of  pea<-e.  Government  regulation  must 
supplant  this  law  at  many  ])oints  in  order  to  spare  the  poorer 
population  from  excessively  high  prices." 

Xor  are  stories  of  food-shortage  confined  to  Berlin,  for  we  read 
in  the  Jiirlitirr  TaijehUill  that  the  <-ommissariat  arrangements  for 
supplying  the  German  troops  in  the  Gallijioli  Peninsula  are  some- 
what defective  and  that  the  militar>'  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
is  not  up  to  standard.     The  Tagehlall  .says: 

"Our  troops  out  yonder,  altho  not  at  the  starvation-point,  are 
snfTering  serious  privation.  WV  must  send  them  food.  Com- 
pliments on  their  bravery  they  do  not  need.  Such  things  do 
not  give  sustenance.  p\)od,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  what  they  require. 
If  a  sufticient  supply  can  not  be  sent  speedily  enough  by  the 
authorities,  indi\-idual  Germans  at  home  must  make  more 
sacrifices  and  hasten  relief  to  our  men  fighting  in  foreign  lands 
where  all  is  strange  and  unhomelike." 


A  WAR  ON  NOISE  TO  AID  THE  POOR 


WAR  AGAINST  NOISE  has  been  Avaged  at  intervals 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  achieves  only  momentary 
success,  because  it  has  generally  been  conducted  by 
well-to-do  persons  who  are  regarded  by  the  noise-makers  as 
nervous  and  finnicky.  The  new  campaign  is  frankly  on  behalf 
of  the  overworked  many,  and  its  purpose  is  to  remove  intolerable 
conditions  of  din  and  confusion,  under  which,  it  is  claimed  with 
plausibility,  no  one  can  do  good  work.  One  of  the  leaders  in 
this  new  campaign  is  Mrs.  Imogen  B.  Oakley,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Noise  of  the  American  Civic 
Association.  According  to  a  writer  in  The 
Housewives'  League  Magazine  (New  York, 
October),  Mrs.  Oakley's  awakening  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  noise-evil  came  a  few  years 
ago  when  she  was  speaking  to  women 
workers  of  Philadelphia.     We  read: 

"Mrs.  Oakley  has  long  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  civic  reform,  and  in  her  desire  to 
find  out  how  the  city  could  best  serve  its 
working  class  she  asked  these  women  to  tell 
her  what  they  considered  the  greatest  evil 
in  their  crowded  tenement  life. 

"One  woman  rose  and  said:  'I  speak  for 
every  woman  here.  What  we  can  not  stand 
is  the  noise.  It  never  stops.  It  is  killing 
us.  We  work  hard  all  day  and  need  sleep 
and  rest  at  night.  No  one  can  sleep  till 
midnight  and  all  the  noise  begins  again  at 
five.  Many  of  us  have  husbands  who  work 
all  night  and  must  get  their  sleep  during  the 
day,  but  they  get  no  sound  sleep  mth  all 
the  noise  that  goes  on  about  them.  You 
can  get  away  from  the  noise  diiring  the 
summer,  but  we  can  not.  We  are  right 
here  in  the  middle  of  it  all  our  lives.  Now, 
what  can  your  civic  club  do  for  us? ' 

"Mrs.  Oakley  had  to  tell  her  that  the 
club  could  do  nothing.  There  were  no  laws 
against  useless  noise  in  Philadelphia.  Com- 
l>laints  could  be  made,  of  course,  im^der  the 
general  law  of  nuisance;  but  to  go  to  a 
magistrate,  make  the  necessary  complaints, 
and  attend  a  series  of  hearings  would  take 
more  time  and  more  money  than  any  of  those  women  had  at 
their  disposal.  But,  altho  the  ci\'ic  club  had  to  admit  that  it 
was  helpless  then  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  tired-out  women, 
it  began  at  once  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  start  an  agita- 
tion against  useless  noise. 

"The  first  thing  Mrs.  Oakley  did,  personally,  was  to  make  a 
list  of  the  useless  noises  which  she  could  hear  from  her  own 
window,  and  she  found  that  between  five  in  the  morning  and 
midnight  she  heard  a  useless  and  preventable  noise  on  an  average 
of  every  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Oakley  sent  this  list  to  a  widely 
read  newspaper,  and  its  publication  brought  her  a  shower  of 
letters,  each  one  telling  of  some  useless  noise  that  tormented  the 
writer  and  thanking  her  for  bringing  the  subject  of  noise  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

"Since  the  large  majority  of  the  letters  which  came  pouring 
in  to  Mrs.  Oakley  were  from  the  tenement  districts,  they  showed 
us  two  things  about  tenement-dweUers  and  poor  people  in  general 
which  we  have  not  been  led  to  believe.  Fu-st,  the  people  of  the 
slums  do  not  like  noise,  as  popularly  supposed:  they  hate  it; 
and  secondly,  the  demand  that  useless  noise  be  stilled  is  made 
not  merely  to  protect  those  who  are  iU,  but  to  protect  those  who 
are  weU,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  ill. 

"Those  who  believe  that  noise  is  an  evil  which  must  be  con- 
doned in  every  city  say  that  the  people  objecting  to  noise  are 
nervous  cranks;  that  they  imagine  discomfort  when  none  exists; 
that  they  are  the  idle  rich  who  would  not  notice  the  noise  if 
they  had  something  to  keep  their  minds  and  bodies  busy. 


MR.S.    IMOtiEN  B.    OAKLEY, 

W'lio  demands  (juiet  streets  and  quiet 
cities  for  ttic  salic  of  tlie  toilers. 


"The  numerous  .sufferers  who  wTote  to  Mrs.  Oakley  disprove 
this  theory.  They  are  not  the  idle  rich;  they  are  the  toiUng 
poor,  who  have  more  than  enough  to  do.  Many  of  them  never 
heard  the  words  'nervous  invalid,'  yet  they  say  they  are  dying 
of  noi.se.  When  they  claim  that  constant  noise  is  undermining 
their  health,  they  are  simply  in  accord  with  the  best  medical 
science.  Physicians  and  sanitarians  claim  that  dust  and  noise 
are  two  factors  which  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  illness 
to-day.  They  tell  us  also  that  diseases  of  the  ear  are  increas- 
ing and  that  the  constant  noise  to  which  our  ears  are  subjected 
has  the  same  effect  upon  our  hearing  as  the  constant  exposure 
of  our  eyes  to  light  would  have  upon  oiu- 
sight. 

"There  are  those  who  insist  that  one  can 
become  accustomed  to  noise,  so  that  it  is  not 
noticed  after  a  while,  and  hence  has  no  de- 
cided effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  These 
people  must  be  reminded  that  we  can  grow 
so  accustomed  to  foul  air  that  fresh  air  be- 
comes positively  disagreeable,  yet  no  one 
would  argue  from  this  that  foul  air  is  not 
injurious,  or  that  it  is  as  good  for  the  lungs 
as  fresh  air. 

"Bad  as  are  the  nervous  effects  of  con- 
tinuous noise,  sudden  and  intermittent  noises 
are  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded.  Each  loud 
and  sudden  noise  produces  a  distinct  nerve- 
shock,  and  if  these  shocks  are  often  repeated 
the  result  is  a  loss  in  nerve- vitality." 

In  an  article  contributed  by  Mrs.  Oakley 
to  Tlie  National  Municipal  Review,  she 
classifies  the  noises  to  be  heard  in  an  ordi- 
nary town  as  avoidable  and  unavoidable. 
She  says: 

"We  shall  have  to  consider  that  the  gongs 

of  the  automobiles  and  the  trolleys  are,  to  a 

certain  extent,  unavoidable  at  present,  but 

the    international   congress   of    aurists   that. 

met  in  Boston  in  1913  maintained   that   all 

swift-moving  vehicles  should   can'v   a   horn 

emitting  a  musical  note,  or  scale,  and  that 

this  musical  sound  should  be  the  same  for 

all  vehicles;   the  startling,  clanging  gong  to 

be  resorted  to  only  in  sudden  danger  to  life. 

"Bells  and  whistles  can  not  be  classed  as 

imavoidable  noises  in  this  day  of  cheap  and  universally  used 

clo(;ks.    Even  church-bells,  tender  as  are  the  memories  connected 

with  them,  and  pleasant  as  they  sound  in  the  far-away  distance, 

are  disturbing  as  near  neighbors 

"We  can  find  no  excuse  for  the  street-pianos.  My  corre- 
spondents from  the  tenements  beg  to  have  them  supprest. 
The  street-musician  has  really  developed  into  a  blackmailer. 
He  has  learned  that  the  noise  he  makes  is  disagreeable,  and  he 
refuses  to  leave  unless  he  is  paid  for  leaving. 

"Street-venders  can  be  silenced  without  injury  to  their  trade  if 
housekeepers  wiU  follow  the  advice  offered  by  my  correspondents 
from  the  tenements.  Written  notice,  saying  that  ice,  coal,  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  what  not,  are  desired  within,  can  be  placed  in  the 
Avindow  for  aU  dealers  in  such  commodities  to  see.  This  simple 
plan,  which  prevails  in  New  England  cities,  saves  time  to  the 
housekeeper  and  vocal  energy  to  the  vender,  besides  reheving 
from  annoyance  all  that  large  class  of  people  who  do  not  desire 
to  buy. 

"Newsboys  can  sell  as  many  papers  by  offering  them  quietly 
as  by  standing  on  corners  and  giving  vent  to  inarticulate  howls. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  silence  these  youngsters,  for  they  really 
enjoy  shouting.  I  once  stopt  a  boy  who  I  knew  belonged  to  a 
well-to-do  family  and  asked,  'Why  are  you  selling  papers?' 
He  grinned,  and  answered,  'Because  I  like  to  hoUer.' 

"Modern  civilization  brings  with  it  much  labor  that  can  not 
cease  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Shall  the  street-cleaners, 
telegraphers,    night-watchmen,    railway  -  employees,    toilers    in 
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iroij  and  slfol,  printt-rs,  reporters,  editors,  doctors,  nurses — 
shall  all  these  great  and  growing  armies  of  toilers  that  work 
through  the  night  for  (hf  puhlif  fomfort  and  «'onvenienee,  be 
allowed  to  takf  their  needful  sleep  during  the  day.  or  shall  their 
rest  be  broken  and  their  lives  shortened  by  the  utterly  useless 
noises  made  by  bells  and  whistles,  shouting  venders,  shrieking 
newsboys,  and  blaring  street-jjianos?  Xo  one  would  be  per- 
mitted as  a  means  of  advertisement  to  flash  light  into  the  weary 
eyes  of  these  slee|)ers;  yet  venders,  pedlers.  newsbt)ys,  and 
grinders  flash  ail  manner  of  noises  into  their  ears  with  impunity. 
If  sueh  nois»'s  are  to  go  on,  it  must  l»e  in  j^Iaees  where  sleep  is 
unnecessary  and  iiiuess  unknown." 


IS   BEKTILLON   A   BACK   NUMBER? 

WK  WKMK  SLOW  in  adopting,  in  this  country,  the 
remarkable  an<i  ingenious  system  of  criminal  identitica- 
tion  based  bj-  Alphonse  Bertillon  on  i)odiIy  measure- 
ments. Now  that  it  is  outworn  and  superseded  we  are  likely 
to  l)e  quite  as  slow  in  gi\'ing  it  up.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick, 
late  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  of  New  York 
City,  and  author  of  a 
work  on  "European 
Police  Systems."  In  a 
striking  article  contrib- 
uted to  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Inslilulr 
of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  (Chicjigo), 
Mr.  Fosdick  bases  his  in- 
dictmentof  the  Bertillon 
system  on  the  following 
'■a<'ts,  admitting  freely 
at  the  outset  that  it  "is 
soundly  l)a.s*>d  on  scien- 
tific principles."  I*rob- 
ably  a  more  wonderful 
collection  of  criminal 
records  has  never  been 
got  together,  ho  says, 
than  that  gathered  by 
licrtillon  in    Paris,  and 

surely  no  greater  genius  ever  jjn-sided  over  a  bureau  of  idinti- 
Hcation.  If  all  investigating  otliccrs  had  his  power  of  analysis 
and  arrangement  and  his  patience  and  skill  in  handling  details, 
the  anthropometric  system  might  even  now  be  the  predominant 
method  of  identification.     And  yet: 

"His  system  of  identification  is  not  without  its  obvious  de- 
fects. To  begin  with,  it  can  not  successfully  be  applied  to 
women  »tr  <'hildren.  as  it  is  ba.serl  on  111*-  measurement  of  unvary- 
ing portions  of  the  human  frame,  between  adolescence  and  old 
;ige.  Children  before  full  physical  maturity  are  obviotisly 
eliminated,  while  a  woman's  hair,  to  say  nothing  of  recurring 
patludogical  disttirbiiiices.  makes  exact  measnrement  almost 
impossible.  liiTtillon  him.self  frankly  admitted  this  gap  in  his 
system,  and  later  supplied  the  deficiency  by  a  separate  finger- 
print file  for  women  and  children 

"Another  drawback  to  the  anthroi)ometric  system  lies  in  tiie 
fact  that  the  instruments  used  for  measuring,  ntn-essarily  of 
delicate  construction,  an-  likely  to  get  otit  of  order.  The  writer 
ha**  seen  in  iise  in  a  Southern  city  in  this  country  a  pair  of  calipers 
so  bent  that  the  results  obtained  were  three  millimeters  out  of 
the  way.  .Vgain.  in  making  th;>  measurements,  a  margin  for 
error  must  always  be  allowed,  as  no  two  officials  find  exactly  the 
same  diinensions.  This  margin  of  error  is  not  fatal  to  the 
system,  j)rovid»>d  the  mea.surements  have  been  made  with  a  fair 
degrj>e  of  accuracy.  But  to  take  mea,surements  with  even  a  fair 
•legree  of  accuracy  requires  special  training,  anrl  in  many  cities 
such  training  is  not  to  be  had.  Indeed,  in  America  at  lea.st, 
training  along  tliis  line  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In 
some  of  our  Southern    and  Middle-Western  cities,  where,  as  a 


I'rolmbly  not  b.v  any  pictures  or  dcscriptioi 
shown  briow.  offer  a  ■Jimplo  and  ( 


matter  of  fact,  the  Bertillon  system  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fetish  rather  than  a  scientific  method  of  identification,  I  have 
seen  so-called  experts  measuring  prisoners  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  where  to  place  the  instruments,  obtaining 
results  .so  ludicrouslj-  inaccurate  as  to  eliminate  any  chance  of 
identification. 

"But  a  system  must  be  judged  by  its  use  rather  than  its 
abuse.  Even  in  Europe,  where  the  Bertillon  method  has  been 
tried  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  there  has  been 
constant  complaint  of  its  inac<'uracy — or  rather  of  the  difficulty 
of  using  it  with  sufficient  skill  to  produce  accurate  results. 
I'rimarily  it  is  a  system  for  use  by  iiighly  trained  men.  Ber- 
tillon's  genius  was  far  above  that  of  the  average  jwlico  official, 
either  in  Europe  or  America." 

However,  Mr.  Fosdick  goes  on  to  say,  the  Bertillon  system 
has  lost  its  hold  not  so  much  through  its  defects  as  through  the 
creation  of  a  better  and  simpler  system — dactj'loscopy,  or  finger- 
print examination,  whose  astonishing  success  in  Scotland  Yard 
in  l!M)l  was  soon  brought  to  the  attention  of  police  authorities 
in  other  countries,  and  in  the  next  five  j'ears  brought  about  its 

use  throughout  Eiu-ope, 
and  later  in  the  United 
States.  Widely  diver- 
gent systems  of  classify- 
ing the  prints  are  in  use 
in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  utility  of 
the  finger-print  system 
is  not  affected  by  these, 
nor  is  the  exchange  of 
finger  -  prints  between 
departments  in  any  way 
hampered.  Finger- 
prints taken  by  the  po- 
lice of  Rome  are  readily 
intelligible  at  Scotland 
Yard,  and  vice  versa. 
Mr.  Fosdick  goes  on  to 
say,  in  effect: 

"But,  while  it  is  pos- 
sible thus  to  harmonize 
the  different  methods  of 
finger  -  jirint  classifica- 
tion, there  can  be  no 
harmony  between 
finger-prints  on  the  one  hand  and  measurements  on  the  other. 
Bertillon  from  the  very  first  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority 
against  dactyloscopy,  and  even  after  he  had  been  obliged  by 
its  growing  importance  to  add  it  as  a  subdassification  of  his 
own  system  lie  gave  it  but  grudging  support.  Indeed, 
Bertillon's  opiK)sition  was  so  bitter  and  personal  as  to  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  it  was  prompted  by  pique  rather  than 
judgment. 

"The  results  of  the  controversy  between  the  Bertillon  and 
finger-print  .systems  of  identitication  have  l)een  most  unfortunate 
as  far  a*;  police-work  is  concerned.  At  first  most  of  the  Eiu-opean 
cities  adopted  both.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  procedure 
was  adding  enormously  to  the  detail  of  office-work.  It  was 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  identification-systems  should 
be  dropt,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  finger-print  method 
was  almost  invariably  chosen  as  better  fitted  to  survive.  For 
the  keynote  of  dactyloscopy  is  its  .simplicity.  The  only  ac- 
ces.sories  needed  to  take  finger-prints  are  a  piece  of  tin  and  some 
printer's  ink.  Any  person,  whether  educated  or  not,  can  perform 
the  function  with  half  an  hour's  practi.se.  There  is  no  possible 
margin  of  error,  as  finger-prints  are  absolute  impressions  taken 
from  the  body  itself.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  system  of  classi- 
fication is  so  .simple  as  to  facilitate  ready  search. 

"Finally,  the  finger-print  method  is  advantageous  in  affording 
the  police  frequent  opportunity  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  a 
particular  crime  through  marks  which  he  leaves  behind  him. 
The  finger-print  system  is,  therefore,  available  for  two  purposes: 
first,  after  arrest  to  identify  a  prisoner  with  a  previous  criminal 
record;  secondly,  to  discover  the  author  of  a  particular  crime 
before  any  arrest  is  made,  by  compari.son  of  finger-prints  left 
behind  him  with  finger-print  cards  on  file  at  headquarters." 


COLLD   YOU   TELL  THE.SK   THREE   MEN   APART? 

IS  of  their   faces,   but    tlie    floger-prints. 
iTtain  means  of  identinc^ition. 
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THE  OLD  WAY — PHOTOUHAPHS. 

LOOKING   HIM   UP  IN  THE 


THE  NEW  WAY — FINGBU-PKINTb. 

ROGUES'   GALLERY." 


The  inability  of  the  Parisian  police  authorities  to  discover  the 
author  of  the  theft  of  "  Mona  Lisa"  is  laid  by  Mr.  Fosdick  directly 
at  the  door  of  Bertillon's  method  of  classification.  The  thief 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Paris  police  on  a  previous  occasion 
when  his  finger-prints  were  taken.  Finger-print  impressions 
were  left  on  the  frame  of  the  pictm-e,  but  his  record  in  Bertillon's 
file  was  not  found  because  measurements,  rather  than  finger- 
prints, constitute  the  primary  classification.  Under  the  system 
employed  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  London, 
or  any  of  the  provincial  cities  of  England,  the  identity  of  the 
thief  could  have  been  established,  the  writer  says,  in  haK  an 
hour.     To  quote  fm-ther: 

"From  the  moment  that  the  superiority  of  the  finger-print 
system  was  understood  there  has  never  been  a  doubt  that  the 
Bertillon  method  was  doomed.  One  by  one  the  cities  that  had 
been  working  with  both  systems  have  discarded  the  anthropo- 
metric method. 

"  Indeed,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  International  Police 
Congress  held  in  Monaco  two  months  before  the  war  broke 
out,  it  was  freely  predicted  that  it  would  probably  be  only 
a  few  years  before  all  criminal  records  in  Europe  would  be 
classified  on  a  dactyloscopic  basis. 

"The  controversy  between  finger-prints  and  measurements 
has  worked  an  even  greater  chaos  in  American  police-circles 
than  in  those  of  Europe.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  notorious 
backwardness  of  our  cities  in  adopting  improvements  which 
promote  efficiency,  it  is  nevertheless  painful  to  contemplate  the 
fact  that  at  the  very  time  that  Em-opean  cities,  were  discarding 
their  Bertillon  cabinets  as  superfluous,  many  of  our  police  de- 
partments were  busy  instalhng  them.  The  -writer  has  recently 
been  in  three  cities  of  size  and  importance  that  are  this  year 
inaugurating  a  Bertillon  system  under  the  impression  that  it 
represents  the  latest  word  in  the  scientific  detection  of  criminals! 
Indeed,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  in  some  American 
cities  an  identification-method  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
police  officials  as  a  sort  of  charm  or  talisman,  and  in  more  than 
one  department  visited  by  the  writer  the  boast  was  made  that  it 
had  two  identification-systems.  The  heads  of  these  so-called 
bureaus  of  identification  gloried  in  their  possessions,  even  when 
they  did  not  know  how  to  hold  a  pair  of  caMpers  or  how  to  classify 
finger-prints ! 

"In  the  end,  of  course,  Bertillon's  ingenious  system  of  identifi- 
cation will  be  discarded.  As  we  here  in  America  were  backward 
in  installing  the  new  improvement,  so  I  suppose  we  must  be 
backward  in  letting  the  old  encumbrance  go.  But  about  its 
going  there  can  be  no  question.  For  many  years  it  was  imdoubt- 
edly  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  pohco  departments  of  all 
countries. 

"  But  its  fundamental  inferiority  to  the  simpler,  surer  system 
of  dactyloscopy  makes  inevitable  its  final  downfall." 


HOW   THE   WIRELESS   PHONE   WORKS 

No  NEW  PRINCIPLE  was  involved  in  the  4,600-mile 
wireless  transmission  of  speech  recently  treated  in 
these  columns,  and  the  feat  Avas  largely  one  of  delicate 
mechanical  adaptation  and  manii^ulation — an  exploit  in  en- 
gineering rather  than  in  pure  science.  An  editorial  writer  in 
The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  October  9)  says  that  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  telephony  as  did  the  first  wireless 
messages  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  early  experiments  of  Marconi. 
Wireless  telephony  itself  is  even  more  remarkable  than  ordinary 
telephony.  The  variation  of  a  continuous  current  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  speech  is  wonderful  enough;  but  in  wireless 
telephony  there  is  no  current.  Speech  is  transmitted  by  varia- 
tions of  intensity  in  a  series  of  electromagnetic  waves  succeeding 
each  other  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity  that  they  are  them- 
selves inaudible  in  the  telephone.  Audible  vibrations  of  in- 
tensity are  thus  superposed  upon  inaudible  electric  vibrations^ 
a  conception  difficult  to  realize  in  an  imagination  accustomed  to 
more  ordinary  ideas.     Says  the  editorial  writer: 

"Wave  telephony  .  .  .  impresses  the  unteehnical  mind  as 
being  about  as  near  black  magic  as  is  permissible  in  this  un- 
imaginative age.  In  very  fact  it  is  extraordinary  in  theory  even 
as  in  practise.  There  is  something  weirdly  impressive  in  the 
idea  of  transmitting  through  space  a  large  amount  of  electro- 
magnetic energy  at  a  frequency  so  high  as  to  produce  no  sound 
in  the  receiver,  and  yet  capable,  by  its  far  less  rapid  variations 
in  intensity,  of  transmitting  articulate  speech.  It  gives  even 
the  jaded  imagination  of  the  engineer  something  of  a  shock  to 
hear  a  wireless-telephone-transmitting  station  tune  up  for  busi- 
ness, the  loud  singing  growing  shriller  and  fainter  until  at  last 
it  fades  away  into  a  mouse's  squeak,  and  then,  quite  unheard, 
continues  pouring  out  a  stream  of  energy  into  space  by  the 
variations  of  which  speech  is  transmitted. 

"Oscillations  of  30,000  or  40,000  per  second  can  produce  no 
audible  effect,  and  the  frequency  has  to  be  carried  even  much 
higher  than  this  before  the  individual  wave-lengths  become  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  usual  in  long-distance  wireless  telephony; 
50,000  oscillations  per  second  means  a  wave-length  of  6,000  meters, 
twice  what  is  commonly  employed  in  telegraphy.  Thanks  to 
the  ingenuity  of  various  inventors  there  are  ample  means, 
and  have  been  for  some  time  past,  of  getting  a  large  amount  of 
energy  at  such  frequencies  radiated  from  the  antennae. 

"The  success  of  the  recent  experiments  shows  clearly  that  the 
single  really  difficult  problem  of  wireless  transmission  of  speech 
— that  is,  the  control  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  energy  by  the 
transmitting  de\'ice — has  been  successfully  solved,  but  by  what 
means  this  has  been  done  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  For 
several  years  past  it  has  been  possible  to  get  a  sufficient  output 
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of  energy  at  the  jjroper  frequeiir-y,  and  the  rec4^i\ing-ai)i)aratus 
is  relatively  a  simple  matter.  To  produce,  however,  a  telephone- 
transmitter  fai)able  of  impressing  the  necessary  moditi<*ations 
of  current-intensity  on  a  big  scale  has  proved  to  he  a  very  trouble- 
some matter,  and  the  group  of  engineers  who  have  just  won  out 
deserve  profoimd  congratulation  for  their  feat. 

"Obviously  wave-telephony  o\er  great  distances  will  meet 
the  .same  diffi<-ulties  as  ordinary  wireless  in  the  effects  of  atmos- 
ph<>ric  conditions,  yet  it  gives  a  most  beautiful  solution  of  many 
I)rol)lems  of  transmi.s.sion  of  intelligence.  It  makes  it  possible 
to  hold  communications  with  ships  over  the  whole  width  of  the 


CourU'iy  ot  ■■  Tlic  Kailwny  Ape  llaM'tu-."  New  York 

A      HOSPITALIZED"   PASSENGER-CAR, 

Showing  a  MirKW)n's  drxici'  for  ciirryiiiK  the  wounded  thai  niudi' 
iitiinTc^s,ir\    ilic  rchiiildiiiir  of  C^ontincntal  |)ass('nRrr-cai>. 


Atlantic  imrl  with  i.sohitcd  islands.  Inasmuch  as  s|»eccli  can 
be  passed  on  from  a  wire  line  to  a  wireless  stretch  anrl  then 
again  to  the  subs(^riber,  one  can  imagine,  for  example,  calling 
up  a  correspondent  in  Bermuda  or  the  Azores  as  comfortably  as 
across  the  street.  Of  course,  messtigcs  sent  out  can.  in  tlic 
pres«>nt  state  of  things,  be  heard  by  anybody  who  <'an  tune  in 
on  the  required  frequency,  which  is  inconvenient  for  some 
purpo.ses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re<-eiving  station  can,  with 
consideral)le  success,  limit  its  list<'ning  to  messagt's  coming  from 
the  dire<tion  of  a  parti<-ular  station.  It  is  cpiite  impo.ssible  to 
forecast  the  limitaticms  that  may  serve  to  hem  in  the  sphere  of 
wireless  tc|ci)hony,  })ut  it  is  most  emi)liatically  here  as  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  is  certain  to  find  very  many  useful  appli- 
cations.    How  many,  time  alone  can  tell." 

The  Electrical  ll'orW  (Xew  York,  Oetol>er  9)  thinks,  however, 
that  much  remains  to  bo  done  before  feats  such  as  this  will 
bear  practical  fruit.     It  says: 

"Telephony  without  wires  has  been  unable  to  progress  much 
l>eyond  its  early  stages.  how<>ver,  through  the  lack  of  apparatus 
for  modulating  powerful  l>igh-fre(iuenc\"  currents  according  to 
Nariations  of  the  voi<*e.  Tlie  commercial  carlion  iiiicro|)liones 
handle  at  most  a  few  watts,  whereas  for  radio  hundreds  of  watts 
should  be  controlled.  The  discovery  and  development  of  the 
vtK'umn'-tiibe  repeater  have  now  pro\ided  the  ueedeil  instrument; 


in  this  instance  radiotelephony  has  fallen  heir    to  that  which 

A\as  created  for  wire  telephony 

"The  greatest  remaining  problem  in  radiotelephony  is  that 
of  overcoming  atmospheric  interference.  This  handicap  also 
exists  for  the  radiotelegraph,  and  imtil  its  solution  is  reached 
or  appro.ximated  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  continuous  com- 
mercial use  of  these  most  delicate  receivers  for- radiocommuni- 
cation,  either  by  Morse  or  by  voice.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
men  working  under  Chief  P^ngineer  Carty,  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  in  carrying  to  a  successful 
demonstration  the  de^'elopment  and  application  of  amplifiers 
in  radiotelephony  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  deserving  the  fullest 
appreciation.  Distortion-free,  non-depreciating  tnmk  ' lines' 
are  a  great  stride  nearer  to  realization  than  was  generally  believed 
a  few  months  ago." 


WE   STILL   GO   WEST 

MFA'  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  who  are  sufficiently  worth 
while  to  get  into  "Who's  Who"  are  still  obejnng 
Horace  Greeley's  classical  advice  to  "go  west." 
That  tliere  has  been  "a  marked  mo\ement  of  distinguished 
persons"  to  the  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missis.sippi 
is  the  conclusion  drawn  by.  Prof.  Scott  Xearing,  once,  but  no 
longer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  a  statistical  study 
of  the  publication  named  above.  Professor  Xearing,  who 
writes  in  ScicKcc  (Xew  York),  believes  that  city  life  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  movement,  which  is  a  "logical  reaction  to 
the  wide  range  of  opportunity  which  the  West  afifords." 
He  explains  that  "Who's  Who"  is  an  excellent  source  of  infor- 
mation for  his  investigation  because  each  brief  biography  gives 
not  only  the  subject's  place  of  l)irth,  but  his  present  address. 
By  comparing  the  two,  for  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  facts 
regarding  the  movements  'of  great  men  maj'  be  ascertained. 
Writes  Professor  Xearing: 

■■.V  study  of  'Who's  Who'  shows  two  distinct  movements, 
one  from  the  Fiast  and  South  to  the  Xorth  and  We.st;  the  other 
from  the  country  district  and  the  small  town  to  the  great  city. 
The  great  men  born  in  the  F^ast  and  South  have  gone  west  in 
large  numbers.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  leaders  in  city 
life  came  from  outside  the  city. 

"The  movement  of  great  men  from  the  East  to  the  West  is 
strikingly  ai)i)arent.  Among  16,449  distinguished  persons  who.se 
names  appear  in  'Who's  Who,'  over  nine-tenths  (91.0  per  c*nt.) 
were  born  in  the  Xew  England.  Middh^  Atlantic  Stales,  the 
F^ast  Xorth  Central,  South  Atlantic;,  and  P'iast  South  Central 
States.  This  dinsion  includes  roughly  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Altho  only  one-twelfth  of  the  distinguished 
l)er.sons  were  born  west  of  this  di\ision-line,  at  the  present  time 
one-sixth  (16.8  per  cent.)  reside  there.  .  .  .  Apparently  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  United  States  has  lost  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  country.  Altho 
producing  a  negligible  portion  of  the  total  distinguished  persons, 
the  Western  States  are  gaining  considerably  through  the  migra- 
tion of  distinguished  persons  from  their  birthplace 

"There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  great  men  of  the 
l)resent  generafion  have  been  moxing  steadily  westward.  The 
older  parts  of  the  country  produced  them,  but  they  have  per- 
sistently found  their  way  into  the  newer  parts.  Some  critics 
will  <'onte!ul  that  this  is  merely  another  waj'  of  saying  that  the 
opportunities  of  the  new  territory  brought  out  the  latent  abilities 
of  those  who  went  there.  While  such  a  \-iew  may  have  some 
justification,  the  fact  can  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  wiiile  the  West 
Mas  gaining  so  persistently  the  East  was  as  steadily  losing. 

"The  ftu-ts  regarding  the  movement  into  the  cities  are  less 
conclu.sive,  but  none  the  less  significant. 

"Of  the  four  Xortheastern  States  showing  a  larger  nimiber  of 
distinguished  persons  now  resident  than  the  number  native- 
born  were  Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  and  Illinois.  In  ea<'h  of 
these  States  is  at  least  one  great  city  center  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Mad  this  fact  any  influence  upon  the  position  of  the.se 
three  States?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  the  consecutive 
names  of  2.000  native-born  persons  were  taken  at  random. 
Among  this  '2.0(X).  r)49  were  born  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000 
population,  and  l.Mrir,  are  now  resident  in  these  cities.  The 
figures  for  Xew  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Washington  show  :il7  born  in  these  cities,  and  791  now  resident. 
The  figures  for  Xew  Y'ork,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago  show  355  born  and 
851  now  resident.  The  proportion  absorbed  by  the  larger  cities 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  the  proportion  absorbed  by 
urban  as  opposed  to  rural  life. 

"One  thing  the  figures  show  conclusively,  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  movement  of  distinguished  persons  from  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States  to  that  section  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  particularly  that  section  included  in  the  Pacific 
and  Mountain  States.  City  life  is  in  no  large  sense  responsible 
for  this  movement.  It  is  evidently  a  logical  reaction  to  the 
wide  range  of  opportunity'  which  the  West  affords." 


SAVING   LIVES   BY   RAILWAY 

How  THE  FRENCH  have  equipped  a  system  of  250 
special  ambulance-trains  for  eaiTying  wounded  men 
from  the  front  to  hospitals  where  they  will  be  properly 
<'ared  for  is  told  by  Walter  S.  Hiatt,  special  European  corre- 
spondent of  The  Railivay  Age  Gazette  (New  York,  October  8). 
As  the  war  goes  on,  Mr.  Hiatt  tells  us,  the  railroad  stands  out 
more  and  more  clearly  as  the  inalienable  servant  of  the  warring 
armies.  In  the  beginning  it  served  only  as  a  carrier  of  troops  and 
supplies,  but  now  we  have  in  addition,  in  France  at  least,  an 
intricate  hospital-train  service,  about  which  revolves  every  other 
ser\iee  for  the  wounded.  The  careful  and  rapid  transportation 
of  troops  all  summer  has  been  -the  means,  Mr.  Hiatt  says,  of 
saving  a  multitude  of  valuable  lives,  for  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
wounded  soldier  is  infection,  the  bullet  or  shell  having  carried 
into  the  flesh  soiled  pieces  of  his  clothing.  It  then  becomes  a  race 
against  time  and  distance  to  get  the  man  into  a  real  hospital 
where  his  wound  can  be  washed  and  disinfected.  As  now  organ- 
ized the  staffs  of  the  hospital-trains  undertake  to  wash  the 
soldiers'  wounds  cu  route  if  necessary.     We  read,  in  substance: 

"Beginning  before  the  war  with  seven  hospital-trains,  kept 
almost  for  show,  since  nobody  could  foresee  the  need  for  hundreds 
of  trains  and  thousands  of  specially  equipped  ears,  sufficient 
to  carry  a  half  million  wounded  a  month,  there  have  been  slowly 
prepared  in  France  no  less  than  250  thoroughly  equipped  hospital- 
trains,  composed  of  4,000  cars,  or  one-thirteenth  the  total  num- 
ber of  passenger-cars  used  on  all  the  roads  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  capacity  of  these  250  trains  is  about  100,000  wounded. 
It  is  estimated  that  to  date,  including  German  wounded, 
nearly  1,500,000  men  have  been  carried  from  the  front  to  the 
hospitals  in  France  in  these  trains. 

"Each  train  is  as  perfectly  organized  as  a  hospital-ship.  Each 
has  its  number,  each  has  Red  Cross  emblems  painted  on  every  car, 
each  its  selected  set  of  officers  and  nurses  who  never  leave  it, 
each  its  allowance  for  supplies,  its  special  equipment,  and  its 
special  duties. 

"The  wonderful  part  about  this  service  is  the  minimum  of  cost 
for  operation.  Altho  no  less  than  $160,000,000  is  being  spent 
for  the  wounded  this  year,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  this 
money  has  gone  into  the  hospital-trains.  The  organization 
controlling  these  trains  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  it  was 
born  of  a  necessity  which  no  one  but  railroad  men  could  under- 
stand until  the  past  spring.  Literally  millions  upon  millions  of 
men  and  women,  mindful  of  their  own  loved  ones,  have  been  and 
are  gi\nng  of  their  time  and  their  money  to  the  wounded.  But 
while  everybody  could  visualize  the  need  for  stretchers,  for 
additional  hospitals,  or  for  motor-ambulances  for  use  on  the 
battle-fields,  or  to  meet  trains  at  interior  railway  stations,  and 
to  carry  the  woimded  to  the  hospitals,  but  few  could  understand 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  fit  trains  properly  for 
the  carrying  of  the  wounded  during  a  brief  ten  or  twenty  hours. 
So  it  was  only  this  spring  that  there  came  any  public  reahzation 
of  the  need  of  organizing  the  work  of  the  trains.  The  work  that 
had  been  done  had  been  carried  on  by  a  few  railroad  men  and 
train-surgeons  clamoring  for  money  from  pubUe  or  private 
sources.  Finally,  they  were  understood,  and  each  city  of  France 
began  to  contribute  money;  then  a  few  Americans  contributed 
mone3%  and  now,  with  the  ser\ace  in  good  order,  funds  are 
available  from  other  quarters. 

"The  hospital-train  on  a  large  scale  is  really  a  new  factor  in 
railroading.  Before  this  war,  and  as  early  as  1889,  M.  de  la 
Morandiere,  an  engineer  of  the  old  Western  Railway  of  France, 
built  some  model  cars  which  were  shown  at  the  French  Inter- 
national Exposition.     Later  a  few  trains  were  built  in  Belgium 


and  Switzerland  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  sick 
people  to  the  medicinal  springs  at  Lourdes,  in  the  south  of 
France." 

Mr.  Hiatt  describes  in  detail  the  several  stages  of  handling 
through  which  the  wounded  pass  before  they  are  finally  dis- 
tributed among  the  eighteen  hospital  districts  of  France.  The 
whole  firing-line,  in  the  first  place,  is  divided  into  sixteen  ambu- 
lance regions.  From  these  the  wounded  men  are  gathered  up  by 
stretcher-carriers  and  taken  to  a  temporary'  field-station,  where 
they  are  placed  in  automobile  ambulances  and  directed  toward  a 
center  known  as  the  hospital  of  evacuation.  The  automobiles 
W'Ork  in  groups  of  eleven,  but  only  four  of  these  are  used  for 
carrying  the  wounded.  One  serves  as  a  sterilization-organ,  a 
second  for  radiographic  purposes,  a  third  carries  medicinal  and 
surgical  supplies,  and  two  others  carry  stretchers  and  coverings 
for  100  wounded.  Another  carries  the  camp  equipment  for  the 
nurses,  and  also  serves  as  a  supph'-carrier  for  pro^^sioning  the 
other  ten  ambulances.     There  are  no  less  than  60  men  detailed 


DIAGitVM  SHOWIXG    HOW  WOUNDED     ARE     DISTRIBUTED 
TO  THE  HOSPITALS    IN  THE  VWRIOUS  PARTS  OF  FRANCE. 

to  such  a  group,  including  a  chief  surgeon,  7  assistants,  26  nurses, 
and  17  chauffeurs.  Not  a  few  of  these  Red  Cross  helpers  are 
Americans,  there  being  a  total  of  2,000  Americans  helping  all 
over  France.     To  resume  the  quotation: 

"These  motors  discharge  their  wounded  at  a  point  behind  the 
lines  known  as  the  evacuation-center.  The  wounded  are  here 
tagged  according  to  the  gravity  of  their  condition,  a  white  card 
for  a  slight  wound,  a  red  for  a  serious  wound,  and  a  blue  for  a 
wound  of  medium  gravity.  Each  wounded  man  is  provided 
with  a  paper  stating  his  condition,  his  company,  his  name,  and 
the'place  where  he  was  wounded,  and  is  directed  with  his  effects 
toward  a  general-distribution  railroad-center.  This  intermediate 
transportation  is  made  either  by  train,  bj^  automobile  ambulance, 
or  by  hospital  canal-boat,  according  to  circumstances.  There 
are  nineteen  of  these  great  railway  distribution-centers  placed  at 
intervals  all  over  France,  the  total  governed  by  nine  divisional 
stations,  which  are  in  turn  governed  by  the  seventh  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  nineteen  distribution-centers  dis- 
charge their  wounded  in  eighteen  regions,  one  or  more  centers 
to  a  region. 

"The  wounded  arrive  at  these  centers  in  one  of  three  kinds 
of  trains — permanent  rolling  hospitals,  semipermanent,  or  im- 
provised. The  permanent  trains  handle  the  badly  wounded 
exclusively,  the  semipermanent  the  wounded  which  must  lie 
down  but  are  not  yet  considered  in  a  very  serious  condition,  and 
the  improvised  trains  the  wounded  which  are  able  to  sit  upright. 

"Arrived  in  one  of  the  eighteen  regions,  the  wounded  are  then 
distributed  according  to  their  wounds  in  hospitals  specially 
adapted  for  their  treatment.  The  seriously  wounded,  say  about 
the  body,  are  sent  to  practically  any  general  hospital,  but  those 
suffering  from  nervous  shock,  or  eye-wounds,  are  generally 
directed  to  Paris,  where  the  largest  number  of  special  hospitals 
are  located." 


LE  TTE  R  S 


AND    -    ART 


OUR  "ELEVATOR"  METHOD  OF  CULTURE 


WITH  ALL  THE  [MUSIC  that  is  furnished  us  in  opera 
and  concert,  with  the  majority  of  Europe's  highest- 
priced  musicians  making  us  annual  visits  and  going 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  we  can  not  even  yet, 
it  appears,  justly  claim  to  be  a  musical  people.  "Music  in 
America  suffers,  as  so  many  other  things  do,  from  the  desire  to 
attain  swiftly  a  superficial  interest  in  many 
kinds  of  amusements,"  says  Mr.  Josef 
Stransky,  the  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  sees  our  atti- 
tude to  music  typified  by  our  habit  of  using 
elcA-ators  instead  of  staircases.  We  seem  to 
him  to  prefer  to  "use  elevators  to  reach  all 
spiritual  and  artistic  enjoyment."  He  would 
have  us  rather  walk  up  stairs  and  pause  on 
each  step,  which  he  typifies  further  as  "a 
separate  phase  of  the  development  which  is 
essential  for  full  education."  In  The  Crafts- 
man (October)  he  tells  how  it  may  Imj  done: 

"The  way  to  love  music,  to  inereaao  its 
production,  is  to  know  it  when  you  are 
young,  young  individually  an<l  young  as  a 
nation.  It  is  much  more  dillicult  to  j)rf>- 
pare  people  to  enjoy  music  after  they  are 
grown  up  and  their  minds  have  become 
crowded  with  various  interests  in  life.  The 
American  nation  should  not  let  its  youth 
slip  by  without  filling  the  souls  of  the  chil- 
dren with  music.  There  is  no  rea.son  why 
you  should  not  have  many  great  composers 
iiere,  many  creators  of  wonderful  sound,  new 
kinds  of  music  fresh  out  of  the  heart  of  a  new 
kind  of  civilization.  'Nature  ha.s  a  sound  for 
every  emotion";  so  that  in  a  world  tilled  with 
new  emotion  the  music  of  the  people  should 
Ik*  full  of  extraordinary'  new  sounds  and 
harmonies. 

"Hut  this  will  never  come  about  until 
children  are  taught  music  in  the  schools  and 
taught  music  in  the  homes  just  as  they  are 
in  the  Continental  families.  Children— all 
cliildren — love  music  if  it  is  j)rcsented  to 
them  with  enthu.siasm  and  simj)licity.  They 
clamor  for  it  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to 
tluni.  Your  schools  slioiild  be  full  of  the 
opportunity  for  ehihlren  to  have  and  to  express  themselves  in 
musical  notes.  In  fact,  if  the  schools  l>egan  this  movement  it 
would  be  forced  into  the  families  lu-caiisc  the  children  wo\ild 
take  it  there,  t lie  ••hildren  would  demand  nuisical  environment 
once  the  schools  oi)eaed  up  their  hearts  to  it." 

Mr.  Stransky  ne.xt  recommends  musical  conversation,  which, 
he  thinks,  should  be  more  general  in  all  .'iocial  life.  Ho  shows 
how  we  have  a  i)itiful  substitute  for  it: 

"You  are  bound  to  talk  about  the  things  you  love,  and  talk- 
ing about  it  widens  your  understanding,  lint  what  do  you 
suppose  the  avenige  young  peo]>|(>  ask  me  when  I  meet  fhem  of 
an  evening  or  at  an  afternoon  tea?  I  an>  always  prej>ared  to 
have  them  say,  '^Vhat  nuisic  do  you  most  enjoy  conducting; 
what  sculpture  seems  n>ost  .signilicant  to  you,  that  of  France  or 
of  the  north  of  Europe;  are  you  interested  in  mo<lern  painting 
or  do  you  prefer  the  older  school?'  Hut  thai  is  not  what  happens 
to  me  at  all.  I  am  often  asked  if  I  dance  the  hesitation  wait/: 
do  I  like  it  better  than  the  tango;  is  the  tango  a.s  popidar  in 
(Jermany  as  in  America;  do  I  find  the  one-step  interesting,  and 
so  on?  These  are  thought  to  Im'  musical  questions;  but  truly 
they  are  not  the  questions  that  music-lovers  ask  each  other  or 
talk  about   or  think  siemificant      So  much  of  what  vou   call 
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Tlir  orchrstral  oondiu-tor  who  thinks 
•Tho.Vmcric.Tn  nation  stiould  not  lii 
ils  yontli   slip  !)>-  wiilio'U   nilin«  the 
souls  of  the  childrou  with  music  ' 


entertainment  in  America  is  merely  an  '  opportunity  for  flirting.' 
Even  music  drowns  soft  conversation  or  affords  opportunity 
for  interesting  dancing.  It  is  "the  music  of  the  flirt'  that  I  find 
everywhere  veiw  popular. 

"And  this  is  not  for  a  moment  because  the  American  women 
and  young  people  who  love  music  are  not  capable  of  the  highest 
de\elopment.  Many  of  them  have  already  achieved  it.  I  find 
a  steady  progress  in  musical  interest,  musi- 
cal enthusiasm,  and  artistic  culture;  but  as 
yet  the  j'oung  people  here  do  not  have  their 
minds  directed  definitely  enough  in  musical 
channels.  I  do  not  see  groups  of  children 
standing  about  a  piano  in  the  twihght  and 
singing  to  a  mother's  accompaniment;  I  do 
not  see  the  boys  of  a  neighborhood  forming 
a  small  orchestra  and  playing  really  fine 
music  as  they  do  in  France  and  Germany. 
And  most  extraordinary  of  all,  I  find  so 
often  that  people,  and  especially  young 
people,  are  satisfied  vriih  once  hearing  a 
beautiful  piece  of  music. 

"I  was  asked  a  short  time  ago  what  spe- 
cial musical  features  I  would  bring  out  this 
winter,  and  I  spoke  of  the  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven festival,  and  especially  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  man  who 
asked  me  said,  'but  I  heard  that  once  many 
years  ago.  It  no  longer  interests  me.'  I 
could  not  refrain  from  answering,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  A^-ill  ever  know  it  well 
"uough  in  the  world.  The  content  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  is  the  same  as  the  con- 
tent of  the  Bible.  Y'ou  don't  hear  it  once 
for  amusement,  but  again  and  again  and 
again;  'Bach  should  be  our  daily  food,'  said 
Schumann  once. 

"I  wish  people  would  cease  to  go  to  great 
operas  and  concerts  as  they  would  to  an  en- 
tertainment; instead,  go  as  they  would  to 
church  for  spiritual  sustenance,  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  human  spirit,  and  go  prepared 
to  understand  the  music  as  people  go  pre- 
pared to  understand  spiritual  truths,  if  they 
are  rehgiously  incUned." 


Little  children  should  begin  with  good 
music  and  should  go  to  hear  "each  thing 
until  it  is  written  on  their  hearts  as  clearly 
as  on  the  musician's  score."  In  other 
words,  this  musician  asserts,  "don't  seek  to  ornament  children's 
minds  with  a  little  musical  decoration,  but  seek  to  enlarge 
their  spirits  %\'ith  the  wealth  of  beauty  that  music  can  bring  to 
them."     Ho  goes  on: 

"I  find  th.it  many  .\merican  children  want  everj'thing  given 
to  them;  older  i>eoj)le  here  sometimes  are  like  that  too.  They 
are  so  a^-customed  to  having  the  best  music  given  to  them,  the 
best  plays,  art,  and  architectiu-e,  all  without  an  effort  on  their 
I>art,  that  I  sometinu's  wonder  if  this  acceptance  of  the  artistic 
wealth  of  the  world  without  the  striving  for  it  does  not  account 
for  a  delayed  musical  attainment,  for  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
Ainerica  dul  not  seek  eagerly  for  her  own  art  and  hterature.  I 
believe  it  is  a  psychological  truth  that  in  everv  field  of  attain- 
ment we  do  not  long  retain  that  for  which  we  have  not  struggled. 
If  we  are  to  have  permanent  joy  in  music  we  must  struggle  for 
the  full  understanding  of  it;  we  must  become  profoundlv  intimate 
with  the  spirit  of  Brahms.  Beethoven.  Wagner.  We  can  not  be- 
come a  great  painter  or  a  great  sculptor  until,  through  sure  un- 
'!-  rstanding  and  appreciation,  we  have  steeped  ourselves  in  the 
s'  iisiti/.ed  temperament  which  produces  beautv.  A  child  should  be 
taught  to  read  music  as  he  is  taught  to  read  books,  for  his  own 
mdj  vndual  deheht.  for  his  development  and  increa,sed  spirituality  " 
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A   "  KULTURBARBARIAN "   RETORTS 

THE  SLURS  so  freely  cast  upon  Germany  by  outside 
nations  are  eliciting  some  spirited  replies.  Some  one, 
it  seems,  has  referred  to  the  Germans  as  "Kulturbar- 
barians,"  and  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  Kolnischc 
Zeitung,  Carl  Bleibtreu,  a  well-known  writer  now  residing-  in 
Zurich,  takes  n\>  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  his  country.  Mr. 
Bl(>ibtreu's  pur^-iew  should  presumably  be  wide,  since  the  books 
already  to  his  credit,  as  cited  in  Wer  IsCx,  are  upon  many  themes 
of  European  culture,  including  works  on  l^nglish  and  French 
literature.  He  begins  by  remarking  that  "even  American 
billionaires,  Italian  analphabets,  and  clever  redskins  have  heard 
of  German  science."  He  urges  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
"John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam,  in  their  touching  simi)licity,  usually 
recognize  'Anglo-Sa-xpn'  civilization  only,  and  despise  all 
foreigners  as  heartily  as  they  do  the  Germans,  at  least  to  the 
Germans  they  pay  the  distinction  of  hate."  "Cultivated  people," 
he  avers,  "ought  not  to  degrade  the  once-praised  land  of  learn- 
ing and  music  hy  regarding  it  as  a  sort  of  Siberia."  Dr.  Bleib- 
treu asserts  that  the  average  degree  of  cult i\'at ion  of  the  popu- 
lace outside  the  schools  is  in  Germany  vastly  beyond  that  in 
foreign  lands.  The  average  man  in  France  and  England  knows 
nothing  of  the  history  of  his  own  land,  let  alone  that  of  Germany, 
he  declares.  He  then  proceeds  to  analyze  and  compare  the 
culture  of  Germany  and  other  lands.  He  divides  cultvu-e  into 
three  strata:  the  lowest,  that  of  the  populace,  peasants,  laborers) 
etc.;  next  the  "half  culture,"  which  he  explains  is  foimd  among 
commercial  travelers  and  their  ilk;  and  finally,  the  highest 
culture,  which  is  always  necessarily  international,  and  whose 
exponents  in  every  country  are  on  more  or  less  equal  terms. 

Popular  culture  he  estimates  to  be  of  a  much  higher  order 
in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  declaring  that  peasants  and  work- 
ingmen  almost  without  excejjtion  know  the  names  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  Bismarck,  Luther,  and  Goethe,  and  have  in  the  main 
correct  historical  conceptions,  tho  these  may  be  colored  by 
party  feeling.  Many  of  them  read  Schiller  and  many  know  tho 
names  of  Shakespeare  and  Darwin,  not  to  mention  Napoleon. 
The  Social  Democracy  has  also  endeavored  to  spread  a  highly 
significant,  tho  one-sided,  culture  among  the  populace.  Half- 
culture  or  mediocre  culture  he  also  finds  more  wide-spread  and 
more  thorough  in  Germanj',  England  coming  next  in  the  scale. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  also  in  Germany  can  be  found 
that  veneer  which  derives  from  the   conversation-lexicon  and 


the  newspaper  instead  of  hard  study  and  the  reading  of  seri- 
ous books: 

"The   thin  layer  of   the   most  highly  cultivated,   in   whom 
alone  the  highest  culture  resides,  is  of  close  resemblance  in  all 
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Courtesy  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  I'ust." 

ERNST  LISSAUER, 

The  far-famed  and  decorated  German  poet  who  made  and  repented 
later  of  making  the  much-quoted  "  Hymn  of  Hate." 


AN  AUSTRIAN  PICTURE  POST-CARD. 

The  English  'Daily  Mail,  posing  as  a  detached  art-critic,  thinks  this  conception  of 
hate  superior  to  most  German  pictorial  representations. 


countries.  Even  Russia  produces  such  types;  of  the  latter 
Turgenef  is  an  example,  and  Tolstoi  in  much  less  degree;  not 
so  the  genius  Dostoyefsky^  entirely  rooted  in  stubborn  Russian 
soil.  Such  cultivation  is  necessarily  international,  without 
sacrificing  its  national  character.  But  measured  by  this  yard- 
stick the  foreign  countries  make  a  poor  showing.  Renan  and 
Taine  in  France,  Carlyle  in  England,  must  be  taken 
as  the  exceptions  who  were  really  just  to  the 
German  natxu-e,  while  wnth  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  almost  morbid  preference  for  honoring 
foreign  art.  In  anj-  case  we  find  here  the  deep- 
lying  difference  that  the  higlily  cultivated  foreigner 
has  at  best  a  ^ery  imperfect  knowledge  of  German 
history  and  literature,  while  the  German  knows  at 
least  the  fundamentals  of  foreign  culttu-es." 

The  professor  maintains,  too,  that  the  German 
is  far  superior  in  his  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues 
to  men  of  other  nations,  wth  the  exception  of 
Slavs,  Scandinavians,  and  the  Dutch,  but  he  argues 
that  mth  growth  of  political  power  a  nation  always 
insists  on  its  own  tongue  being  used  in  interna- 
tional parleys,  and  says  this  is  increasingly  the 
case  with  Germany.     He  proceeds: 

"With  the  exception  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
foreign  countries  know  only  Heine  as  a  German 
poet,  whereas  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Balzac,  G.  Sand, 
etc.,  and  later  Zola,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  have 
found  countless  German  readers.  Shakespeare 
and  earUer  Byron  have  found  a  deeper  under- 
standing among  us  than  in  their  motherland. 

"What  foggy  ideas  'cultivated'  foreigners  have 
of  the  development  of  German  history  is  shown 
by  their  conception  of  the  German  Empire  as  a 
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young  parvenu,  while  the  fact  is  that  from  the  Carolingians  to 
thf  Thirty  Years'  War  we  were  the  only  significant  political 
Power.  Through  the  Ilanseatic  League  we  ruled  the  seas  long 
before  Holland  and  England,  and,  next  to  Italy,  we  had  the 
richest  culture  as  well  as,  in  the  cities,  the  greatest  material 
well-being." 

Mr.  Bleibtreu  is  not  without  appreciation  of  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  English  gentleman,  with  the  quoted  definition:  "gentle 
in  his  manliness,  manly  in  his  gentleness,"  which  we  are  told  fits 
many  Englishmen,  tho  in  others  the  love  of  mammon,  and  the 
spirit-killing  nature  of  sport,  etc.,  have  left  only  its  shell. 

"And  now  we  ask:  Could  there  have  been  anything  more 
undignified,  more  unmannerly,  than  the  tone  of  the  English 
press  during  the  first  phases  of  the  world-war?  One  thinks  of 
BjTon's  \vitticism:  A  true  Briton  would  rather  hear  ten  lies 
about  a  foreign  land  than  one  truth  about  England.  Tho  we 
do  not  admire  the  German  manners  in  social  intercourse,  partly 
too  formal  and  partly  too  loud  and  pushing,  and  prefer  tho 
English  model,  never  indelicate  ...  or  too  familiar,  the  world- 
war  proves  amazingly  that  at  great  moments  there  is  a  reversal 
of  role.  In  England  (to  be  silent  about  France)  rough  abuse, 
boasting,  calumny,  vulgar  behavior  of  the  leaders  as  well  as  the 
masses,  in  Germany  the  most  distinguished  dignity  and  calm, 
except  that  here  and  there  through  literary  slips  hate  of  F'ngland 
broke  out,  which,  however,  never  burst  into  acts  of  hate.  Who 
marched  at  the  head  of  civilization  here?  Who  showed  good 
manners  here?" 

Finally,  Dr.  Bleibtreu  asks  whether  there  may  have  been  a 
tiny  grain  of  justification  for  the  disaffection  against  Germany 
in  other  lands,  remarking  that  "we  wish  to  take  the  mote  out  of 
our  own  eye  as  well  as  the  beam  out  of  the  brother's  eye."  And 
this  brings  him  to  the  admission  that  German  officials  and  officers 
from  a  Brahman-like  caste  to  a  degree  not  known  in  more  Western 
States. 

"But  this  'bureaucracy,'  this  'militarism,'  are  historic  neces- 
sities; these  alone  make  possible  the  rigid  organization  which 
can  conquer  the  world-conspiracy.  Officials  and  military  men 
often  think  too  highly  of  themselves,  the  socially  subordinate 
position  of  our  press  and  literature  makes  a  bad  impression  in 
other  countries.  But  here  again  there  has  been  unmeasured 
exaggeration.  Xo  one  denies  that  the  personal  social  freedom 
of  the  British  is  superior  to  that  of  Continental  conditions.  .  .  . 
The  quest  of  titles  and  orders  is  rife  elsewhere  too.  That  liter- 
ature is  treated  like  a  step-daughter  among  us  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  culture  is  more  scientific  than  artistic.  .  .  .  This 
is  what  injures  us  most  in  other  countries." 


EXPLAINING   "BOCIIE" 

A  FEW  WPn*;KS  AGO  we  printed  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Marion  Reedy,  in  which  Kii)ling  was  taken  to 
-  task.  Among  other  offenses  in  Mr.  Keedy's  view  was 
Kipling's  continual  use  of  the  word  Boche  for  German.  Mr. 
Reedy  felt  the  word  was  too  obscure  in  meaning  to  be  warranted 
for  use  by  so  eminent  a  writer.  So  some  light  is  shed  for  Ijoth 
of  them  by  Mr.  Warren  B.  Blake,  who  quotes  the  Parisian  play- 
wright, Mr.  Maurice  Donnay,  to  the  effect  that  "the  word 
hoche  is  not  a  war-creation."  It  was  already  in  the  popular 
vocabulary,  tho  not  in  tho  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 
Mr.  Donnay  describes  it  as  a  "telescope  word,"  like  autobus, 
fortned  from  aulotnohilc  and  omnibuis.  Taking  the  French  word 
for  German,  Allcniand,  and  adding  caboche  (thieves'  cant  for 
'head')  we  get  Albochc,  which  was  speedily  shortened  to  boche. 
In  Reedy  s  Mirror  (St.  Louis),  Mr.  Blake  writes: 

"Mr.  Donnay  is  well  pleased  with  this  Irouraillc;  he  finds  it 
equally  pleasing  to  car  and  eye  and  a  line  piece  of  onomatopteia. 
'It  is  the  noise,'  he  explains,  'made  by  a  fat  man  jumping  with 
both  big  feet  together  into  bh^id  and  tnud.'  From  boche,  indeed, 
Mr.  Donnay  derives  other  substantives:  bochic,  bochisme,  bochcrie. 
bochonncrics.  All  this  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Paris 
Figaro  of  April  10,  1915. 

"In  calling  the  Prussian  invader  a  boche,  the  Frenchman  then 
pictures  a  'square-head.'  This  is  no  worse  than  the  'round- 
head' of  the  EngUsh  civil  wars.     Is  it  worse  than  the  'rumps'? 


Is  it  worse  than  'Johnny  Reb'  or  'Johnny  Yank'?  We  don't 
mind  these  names  now,  whichever  side  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  we  inhabit.  Indeed,  every  war  enriches  the  language — 
just  as  military  campaigns  enlarge  the  dietary.  I  believe  that 
both  English  and  German  cookery  will  be  improved  as  a  result 
of  the  contact  of  British  troops  and  German  prisoners  with  the 
best  cooking  of  the  world — that  of  France. 

"  I  realize  that  the  etymology  of  boche  which  I  have  given  above 
will  be  disputed.  According  to  a  Scottish  correspondent  of  the 
London  Spectator  (September  4,  1915),  the  word  is  ultimately 
derived  from  the  Low  Latin  boscia,  bosciitm  (cf.  Latin  bucca — 
'cheek' — and  French  bouche — 'mouth').  Thence  was  drawn, 
according  to  this  etymologist,  the  word  variously  spelled  in  the 
patois  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Lower  Brittany  boche,  boschc. 
and  bos  (bosen).  The  impolite  meaning  here  is  'ulcer.*  It  is 
worth  noting  that  some  few  years  ago  a  young  xVlsatiau  was  put 
on  trial  at  Dessau  for  writing  the  word  Boche  in  derision  of  the 
Kaiser.  Whatever  he  meant  by  it,  he  was  punished.  That  is 
the  safest  way  with  an\-  one  suspected  of  being  a  neologist  in 
conquered  territorj'. 

"One  of  the  French  weekly  papers  announced  last  spring  that 
it  never  used  either  the  word  boche  or  the  word  poilu  ('hairy 
one') — the  latter  being  popularh-  applied  to  the  bearded,  trench- 
hardened  veterans  of  the  French  Army.  This  announcement 
was  made  rather  proudly,  as  if  the  use  of  these  words  reflected 
somewhat  upon  other  editors'  erudition  or  good  taste.  But  the 
word  poilu,  at  least,  is  no  innovation.  Even  if  it  were,  it  would 
supply  a  deficiency.  It  is  comparable  to  a  substantive  contrib- 
uted to  the  French  dictionary  by  the  Napoleonic  wars — grognarJ 
(originally,  as  adjective,  'growling';  as  slang  substantiv-e,  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Guard). 

"Such  a  word  as  grognard  or  poilu  has  something  of  the  qualitj' 
of  affectionate  abuse." 


DOUBTS   OF   A   POSSIBLE   ARMISTICE 

^MERICA  has  not  often  suffered  from  too  high  an  appre- 
/-\  elation  by  foreign  peoples.  Being  younger  in  years 
■^  -*-  she  has  expected  to  have  her  faults  pointed  out  to  her 
with  frankness.  Now  there  seems  to  be  at  least  some  danger 
that  her  virtues  shall  be  too  much  magnified.  At  least  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton  seems  to  fear  that  for  us  since  she  points  out 
reasons  why  America  is  not  likely  to  accept  the  high  role  sug- 
gested by  an  eminent  European  author  and  humanitarian. 
Baroness  Leonie  de  Ranch.  The  latter  has  recently  made  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  an  armistice  among 
the  European  belligerents.  Despairing  of  immediate  peace  the 
Baroness  seems  to  think  that  a  three-months'  armistice  would 
give  a  chance  for  the  warring  nations  to  think  things  over  so 
that  they  would  be  disinclined  to  go  back  to  fighting  again. 
America,  in  her  view,  is  just  the  nation  to  propose  this  and  prob- 
ably would  be  able  to  persuade  the  combatants  to  accede.  Her 
state  of  mind  and  convictions  on  this  important  subject  are 
perhaps  better  depicted  by  her  sister  in  letters,  Mrs.  Atherton, 
who  writes  to  The  Times.     Of  the  Baroness  we  read: 

"She  has  now  been  several  months  in  this  country  and  has 
conceived  a  most  exalted  opinion  of  it,  an  opinion  founded  largely 
on  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  on  what  a  country  of 
such  beginnings  and  achievements  should  be,  and  upon  the 
reasonably  large  number  of  highly  civilized  friends  she  has  made 
since  her  arrival.  She  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why  such  a 
people  have  not  revolted  against  the  barbarous  condition  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  boycotted  the  belligerents,  visited  them  with 
our  wrath.  It  is  not  only  our  duty,  as  she  conceives  it,  to  use  our 
concerted  influence  to  force  the  warring  powers  to  call  a  halt 
and  take  three  months  to  think  it  over,  but  it  should  be  oiu- 
master  and  our  universal  inclination." 

.\las,  exclaims  our  eminent  American  writer,  "if  we  are 
Americans  we  are  all  the  descendants  of  Europe;  we  have  her 
traditions  in  our  blood,  and  are  made  up  of  precisely  the  same 
mental  ingredients  which  in  their  sum  is  called  human  na- 
ture."    Thus: 

"We  are  greedy,  extravagant,  sentimental,  practical,  generous 
when  our  imaginations  are  e.vcited,  and  quite  ingenuously  selfish 
when  the  novelty  has  worn  off — as  witness  the  slow  response  to 
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the  sufferings  of  Poland — and,  in  spite  of  much  tail  talk,  for  our- 
selves first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  So  is  every  other  nation  on 
earth,  only  we  are  less  hypocritical  about  it — or  shall  I  say  more 
naive?  We  have  surface  virtues  and  rooted  divergences  from 
the  higher  ideals,  and  we  have  an  infinity  of  surface  faults  and 
sound,  immovable  principles  underneath.  We  go  our  own  way, 
and  it  is  a  national  policy  to  let  Europe  manage  her  own  affairs." 

For  reasons  like  the  following,  !Mrs.  Atherton  can  not  see  the 
United  States,  "either  centrally  or  generally,"  putting  its  "full 
deliberative  strength  into  a  demand  upon  the 
wan-ing  powers  to  declare  an  armistice": 

"(Ij  Great  Britain  never  would  consent. 
No  one  knows  better  than  she  that  with  a 
Russian  winter  coming  on  an  armistice  would 
give  (jermany  more  satisfaction  than  any- 
thing else  except  \'ictory.  Moreover,  the 
Germans  do  as  they  are  told  and  the  British 
do  not.  When  the  armistice  was  over,  the 
Central  Powers,  refre.3hed  and  recuperated, 
would  march  back  to  the  trenches  singing 
'  Deulschland  ubcr  Alles,'  and  Tommy  Atkins, 
after  three  months'  loafing  and  drinking,  or 
enjoying  the  dehghts  of  home,  might  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  game  was 
not  worth  the  trenches  and  refuse  to  return. 
He  might,  indeed,  employ -his  leism^e  in  re- 
making internal  history.  Great  Britain  knows 
perfectly  well  that,  avoiding  revolutions, 
there  is  no  question  of  which  side  will  win  in 
the  end,  and  she  will  do  nothing  so  stupid  as 
to  give  the  enemy  such  a  magnificent  advan- 
tage as  an  armistice. 

"  (2)  It  would  be  opposed,  silently  perhaps, 
but  stiU  opposed,  by  the  business  men  of  this 
country.  Last  year,  just  as  the  United  States, 
after  several  years  of  depression,  was  on  the 
turn  it  was  almost  paralyzed  by  the  outbrealv 
of  the  European  War.  For  nearly  a  year  this 
gloomy  condition  prevailed,  but  now  the  turn 
has  come  and  business  is  booming.  And  by 
no  means  in  war-supplies  only.  The  other 
day,  when  buying  furniture,  I  asked  how 
soon  I  could  have  certain  things  that  had  to 
be  specially  made.  'Not  for  three  weeks, 
and,  indeed,  you  may  be  lucky  to  get  them 
in  six,'  the  man  rephed.  When  I  demanded 
why  it  should  take  so  long  for  comparatively 
simple  work,  he  rephed:  'Well,  prosperity 
struck  the  country  suddenly,  you  see.  The 
factories  are  running  day  and  night,  and 
can't  begin  to  supply  the  demand.'" 

Mrs.  Atherton  conjures  up  the  vision  of  the 
American  business  man  consenting  to  a  con- 
dition that  would  paralyze  the  country  a 
second  time.  W^ith  the  prospect  of  thousands 
of  men  thrown  out  of  work  the  laboring  class, 
she  thinks,  would  be  "the  first  to  oppose  an 
armistice  which  threatened  to  prolong  itself 
into  a  permanent  peace."  AU  this  is  verj' 
teiTible,  of  course— 


GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 

Who  tells  us  -.vhy  America  has 
"not  revolted  against  the  •barba- 
rous conditions  of  affairs  in  Europe. ' ' 


I 


"It  should  not  be,  but  it  is;  that  is  the 
point.  The  reasons  are  not  compUcated. 
Only  a  select  few  in  the  world  to-day  are  reaUy  civilized;  the 
masses,  even  the  educated  masses,  are  almost  primitive,  driven 
by  the  primitive  emotions  and  desires.  IMoreover,  only  the 
densely  ignorant  are  unfamiliar  ^\ith  history,  and  what  is  history 
but  warfare?  What  are  the  pictures  that  leap  into  the  mind 
when  recalling  any  period  of  history?  Battles.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  we  recovered  from  om-  initial  horror — the  result  of 
that  fine  veneer  which  a  laudable  desire  for  civilization  has 
spread  over  the  surface  of  life — we  unconsciously  settled  back 
into  the  beUef  that  war,  not  peace,  is  the  normal  condition  of 
mankind,  reaUzed  that  we  happen  to  be  living  in  great  history 
for  once  instead  of  reading  about  it  between  calf.  Moreover, 
from  being  outraged,  we  have  become  intensely  interested — 
unless  we  happen  to  be  uninteUigent — and  even  wonder  if  we 
shall  ever  be  able  again  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  first 
page  of  our  daily  newspaper  after  the  war  is  over. 


"And  when  will  that  be?  Has  it  occurred  to  any  of  the  proph- 
ets that  we  may  be  entering  upon  one  of  those  war-cycles,  so 
familiar  in  ^^Titten  history?  Heaven  knows  1  am  no  prophet, 
but  I  recognize  this  possibility,  for  the  tangle  in  Europe  grows 
more  complicated  daily.  Germany  can  not  win,  but  it  will 
take  many  years  to  crush  her.  We  shall  grow  more  philosophical, 
and  more  so,  even  the  peace-at-any-pricers.  Nothing  is  so 
blunting  as  habit,  and  Europe  fighting  will  become  Euroiie 
normal.  And  if  at  any  time  we  are  threatened — to  the  extent 
of  actual  war — our  one  idea  will  be  to  win,  to  kill,  to  annihilate, 
and  we  could  witness  the  l)ui"ning  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  flames  of  oil  without  turning 
a  luiinanitarian  hair.  T  am  .sorry  that  the 
Baroness  de  Ranch  will  be  disappointed  in  us. 
for  she  has  a  noble  mind  and  a  noble  styh;, 
but  she  will  accept  us  as  we  are  and  like  us 
none  the  less." 

Mrs.  Atherton's  letter  makes  "the  chill 
run  doAvn  the  spine"  of  the  Baroness  Leonie 
de  Ranch,  so  the  latter  says  in  a  letter  im- 
mediately following  in  the  same  paper.  If 
Mrs.  Atherton's  letter  "be  the  thought  of  the 
American  people,"  says  the  Baroness,  "then 
mankind's  general  and  only  goal  on  earth  is 
to  devour  each  other."  She  prefers  '-'to  see 
them  in  the  fray  openly  barbaric  than  fatten 
themselves  on  the  profit  of  slaughter." 
Further: 

"In  the  good  as  well  as  in  the  bad  things 
of  this  world  there  is  a  logical  sequence. 
What  America  does  to-day,  thinking  it  for 
her  prosperity,  can  become  in  its  logical  con- 
sequences her  curse.  It  grieves  me  to  sec 
that  you  send  this  people — a  people  not  of 
yesterday  but  of  to-morrow — back  to  uti- 
civilization.  Your  article  is  a  statement, 
but  not  an  argtiment.  You  preach  war  as 
the  normal  condition,  with  the  simple  ex- 
planation that  human  nature  is  so.  The 
greatest  men  who  have  existed  have  made 
their  spirit  concrete  in  words  and  deeds  to 
tame  the  brutality  of  man.  And  now  in  t  he 
twentieth  century  after  Christ,  when  each 
century  has  added  through  battles  and  blood 
its  stone  to  the  pwamid  of  culture,  shall  we 
quietly  endure  that  this  ^\itness  of  human 
progress  be  destroyed  through  battles  and 
blood? 

"CiviUzation  is  an  effort — physically  and 
morally.  To  send  back  a  people  to  the 
slums  of  ideas  is  like  a  tragic  bixrial  of  every- 
thing we  have  cherished.  People  in  general 
naturally  would  exult  in  their  bestial  free- 
dom, and  all  those  noble  souls  who  have 
suffered  for  a  higher  level  appear  simi)ly 
ridiculous  and  useless,  and  must  discover  a 
new  earth  where  a  better  species  can  be  raised. 
But  fortunately  you  contradict  yoiu'self  in 
saying  that  the  faults  of  the  American  people 
are  on  the  surface,  and  their  sound,  immov- 
able principles  underneath,  and  that  they  go 
their  own  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  actions 
always  grow  out  of  and  are  dependent  upon 
principles.  How  can  you  separate  your  acts  from  your  moral 
feelings?  And  why  should  the  ci'ude  opinion  of  the  masses  pre- 
dominate over  higher  ideals?  Policy  in  its  cold  calculation  has 
always  been  the  bad  stepmother  of  warm-hearted  humanity.  .  .  . 
"Of  course  an  armistice  would  have  to  have  its  strict  and 
limited  laws,  and  the  niliug  of  such  an  exceptional  condition 
can  be  left  eiitirely  to  the  high-minded  men  who  in  their  immo\  - 
able  impartiality  have  the  force  to  be  the  leader  of  peace  con- 
gresses in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  war.  For  myself,  I  can  not 
cease  to  like  a  people  whose  primitive  grandeur  has  awakened  th- 
greatest  hope  in  me,  and  I  give  them  the  credit  of  having  the 
courage  and  the  strength  necessary  to  stop  the  runaway  horse 
which  Europe  is  in  its  madness. 

"I  believe  j'ou,  mj^  dear  and  wonderful  Gertrude  Athertou, 
the  most  splendid  brain,  but  I  wish  you  a  little  of  Old-World 
sentimentality." 


THE  HOLIDAY  FOR  THEOLOGY 


AS  IF  TO  OFFSET  the  strenuousness  of  her  other  occupa- 
/-\  tions,  Europe  is  taking  a  holidaj'  in  one — theology.  So 
■^  -^  to  a  lesser  extent  is  America,  says  the  editor  of  The 
Hihberl  Journal  (October).  Publishers'  lists  show  an  "enormous 
reduction"  in  the  number  of  theological  books  issuing  from  the 
press,  he  declares,  and  one  theological  journal  has  had  to  suspend 
publication  for  lack  of 
material.  P"'or  four- 
teen years,  he  tells  us 
fiu-ther,  a  continuous 
and  ever-growing  stream 
of  articles  on  '  theology, 
philosophj',  and  relig- 
ion" found  its  way  from 
all  quarters  of  the  gloV)e 
to  r/ic  Ilibbert  Journal. 
-Umost  on  the  day  the 
war  broke  out  the 
stream,  already  "grown 
to  the  dimensions  of  a 
torrent,"  showed  a  sud- 
den check.  It  soon  be- 
came and  has  since  re- 
mained ' '  a  mere  trickle. ' ' 
Other  streams,  he  ad- 
mits, gushed  forth;  a 
"new  theologj-"  began 
to  form  around  the  war 
itself,  "but  so  different 
from  the  old,  both  in  top- 
ics and  method,  and  in 
the  persons  from  whom 
it  originated,  as  to  sug- 
gest the  conclusion  that 
many  of  our  former 
friends,  the  theologians 
of  antebellum  days,  were 
taking  or  being  forced 
to  take,  a  holiday."  He 
brings  together  some    of  the    reasons  for  this  state  of  atTairs: 

"In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  theological  forces 
of  Germany  are  for  the  moment  immobilized.  For  well-nigh  a 
century  (lermany  has  been  the  source,  or  the  chief  source,  of  the 
movements  and  'tendencies'  which  have  kept  the  theological 
mind  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  perpetual  unrest.  There  is  no 
denying  tlu>  immense  contributions  wliidi  (icriiian  tliinkcrs  liavo 
made  to  theological  srience  in  all  its  dtpartments.  But  these 
contributions  have  been  so  numerous,  so  disturbing,  so  various, 
so  inconsistent  among  th<>mselves,  so  short-lived  in  their  popu- 
larity, and  so  rapidly  displaced  by  their  c-ontraries,  that  to  follow 
them  was  to  dance  attendance  on  a  ftalher  tos.sed  Viy  the  wind. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  underestimate  the  debts  which 
so  many  of  us  owe  to  indi\'idual  Oerman  thinkers;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  net  result  on  British  tlu^logy  of  the 
paramount  German  influence  has  been  to  produce  a  degjee  of 
confusion  and  unrest  which  have  done  damage  to  a  science  which, 
more  than  any  other,  requires  a  calm  atmosphere  to  produce  its 
best  results.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  our  habit  of  leaning 
on  the  German  prop,  and  supporting  our  arguments  by  German 
foot-notes,  have  greatly  restricted  the  range  of  our  own  origi- 
nality, and  in  some  cases  smoth«'red  it  altogether. 

"And  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  prop  has  been  knocked  away 
from  us.  The  German  output  of  new  theology  has  ceased,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.     The  old  supply  indeed — the  accumu- 
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lations  of  many  years — still  occupies  our  shelves  and  stiU  pro\'ides 
a  source  of  borrowing  and  reference.  But  the  old  has  always 
required  the  new  to  freshen  it,  and  this  being  no  longer  forth- 
coming there  is  a  certain  stagnancy  in  the  waters,  and  our  bor- 
rowings are  more  reluctant  in  consequence.  The  age  of  German 
foot-notes  is  on  the  wane.  And  besides  all  this  there  is  a  deeper 
feeling,  having  its  root  in  certain  human  instincts  of  which  even 

theology  occasionally 
feels  the  force.  Strive 
as  we  may  against  illogi- 
cal prejudice,  we  must 
yet  confess  that  the  in- 
tellectual eminence  of 
Germany  in  the  field  of 
theology-  is  challenged, 
and  ta  some  extent 
already  discredited,  by 
its  association  with  the 
sjiecta^'le  of  present  Ger- 
man conduct.  True,  the 
association  of  ideas  does 
not  work  logically;  but 
it  works  powerfully,  and 
it  can  not  be  expected 
that  with  the  vision  of 
the  sinking  Liisitania 
fresh  in  mind  we  can 
feel  much  confidence  in 
the  spiritual  guidance 
of  men  who  either  jus- 
tified that  massacre  or 
abstained  from  con- 
demning it.  This,  in- 
deed, does  not  apply  to 
German  theologians — 
.  .  .  who  are  no  long- 
er liA'ing  to  tell  us 
what  they  think  of  such 
crimes:  but  the  influ- 
ence of  German  thought, 
as  a  whole,  will  of  a 
surety  be  greatly  im- 
paired if  we  are  driven 
to  the  position  that  the 
only  German  thinkers 
Mhom  it  is  safe  to  fol- 
low are  the  dead  ones.  ' 

The  editor  of  The  Hibbcrt  Journal  pictures  for  us  the  present 
world  as  one  where  the  laws  and  formulas  of  the  old  will  not 
apply.  "A  time  in  which  men  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
human  natiu-e,  nor  of  the  world-order,  is  one  in  which  theological 
speculation  will  be  held  up."  Men  can  not  maike  propositions 
about  God  imtil  they  are  sure  that  these  are  in  harmony  with  the 
propositions  they  have  to  make  about  themselves  and  about  their 
environment.  He  is  confronted  with  absurd  and  confounding 
contradictions: 

"  One  effect  of  the  war  has  been  (this,  I  think,  may  be  said  with 
confidence)  to  challenge  many  of  our  preexisting  notions  of 
human  nature  and  to  confuse  greatly  our  vision  of  the  world. 
We  don't  quite  know  what  to  tliink,  what  to  say,  about  either. 
Our  anthropologj'  is  at  sea  in  one  direction;  our  cosmology  in 
another.  The  war  is  the  work  of  human  nature;  it  originated 
m  human  nature,  and  is  carried  on  by  human  nature.  What  com- 
ment, then,  on  human  nature,  what  light  on  its  'value,'  its 
position  in  the  hierarchy  of  being,  is  offered  bv  this,  the  latest, 
of  human  nature's  works?  'By  their  fruit  ^  ye  shall  know  them.' 
^^e  hesitate  in  the  answer.  W^e  look  on  the  heroism  and  self- 
sacnfiee  which  are  being  so  variously  displayed,  and  we  feel  that 
our  former  estimate  of  man  was  not  nearly  high  enough.  A 
moment  later,  however,  we  are  imprest  by  the  enormous  stupid- 
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ity  of  the  whole  proceeding;  we  see  the  wild  fury  of  the  nations, 
the  blood-lust,  the  cruelty;  we  hear  the  whole  world  roaring 
with  lies,  with  execrations  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  our 
impulse  now  is  to  place  man  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  animal 
creation — nay,  outside  the  animal  creation  altogether,  perhaps 
among  the  fiends.  In  like  manner  our  vision  of  the  world  in 
which  these  things  are  happening  oscillates  between  extremes. 
The  heroism  and  the  self-sacrifice  are  phenomena  within  the 
world-order,  and  the  vision  of  these  things  brings  moments  of 
exaltation  when  we  seem  to  be  living  in  the  home  of  the  gods. 
But  the  world-order  is  implicated  also  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  and,  shifting  the  angle  of  vision  so  as  to  bring  this  into 
prominence,  we  can  hardly  resist  the  feeling  that  we  are  in  hell 
already.  Is  the  world  good?  Is  the  world  bad?  Hardly  a 
day  passes  but  we  are  ready  to  shout  an  affirmative  answer  to 
both  questions.  Meanwhile  our  speculations  about  God  are 
held  in  abeyance;  the  time  for  them  wU  not  come  until  we  have 
recovered  our  lost  bearings  in 
the  actual  world.  Let  us  first 
know  what  kind  of  a  world  it 
is  in  which  we  are  Kving,  and 
whether  our  human  nature  has 
or  has  not  the  force  to  establish 
the  thing  it  believes  to  be  good." 

The  history  of  the  last  fifteen 
months,  he  declares,  "provides 
a  sad  comment  on  the  moral 
achievement  up  to  date."    Thus: 

"Whether  or  no  we  have  over- 
estimated the  moral  capacities  of 
human  nature,  it  seems  certain 
that  we  have  overestimated  the 
actual  degree  of  its  moral  prog- 
ress. We  have  been  too  prone 
to  measure  progress  by  the  doc- 
trines which  moralists  were  teach- 
ing, and  have  failed  to  ask  our- 
selves how  much  of  this  teaching 
was  being  actually  learned  by  the 
world  at  large.  'Brotherhood,' 
for  example,  has  been  inculcated 
everywhere,  and  this  has  lulled 
many  of  us  into  a  belief  that 
'  brotherhood '  was  not  far  from 
l)eing  an  accomplished  fact. 
Events  have  shown  us  the  extent 
of  our  error.  In  morals,  as  in 
other  things,  there  is  often  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  what  is 
being  taught  and  what  is  being 
learned ;  and  the  war  has  opened 
our  eyes  to  this  in  the  case  of 
our     humanitarian      principles. 

Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  war  has 
provided  an  astonishing  revelation  of  man's  capacity  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  an  ideal.  But  what  ideal?  Had  we  been  in 
earnest  with  the  pursuit  of  moral  excellence,  our  ideal  would 
have  been  one  which  would  have  rendered  this  war  impossible. 
Consider  only  one  among  the  multitudes  of  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  present  crisis — I  mean  the  enormous  amount  of  de- 
liberate lying  which  went  on  in  certain  places,  high  and  low. 
Had  not  the  liars  done  their  deadly  work  the  war  would  never 
have  taken  place;  and  even  now  would  cease  automatically  if 
aU  the  newspapers,  orators,  professors,  statesmen,  kaisers,  and 
other  users  of  language  in  Europe  were  to  speak  the  truth  con- 
sistently for  a  week  on  end.  So  brief  an  exercise  of  veracity 
is  no  extravagant  demand  to  make  of  a  group  of  civilized 
nations  which  for  many  centuries  have  been  pursuing  moral 
excellence,  or  at  least  evolving  morally,  under  the  guidance 
of  Christian  teachers,  Greek  philosophers,  and  Gothic  meta- 
physicians  

"Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  if  the  pursuit  of  moral  excellence 
is  to  turn  out  a  success,  man  will  have  to  do  much  better  in 
the  future  than  he  has  eyer  done  in  the  past?  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  issue  of 
events  will  be  such  that  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  on  this 
tragedy  as  the  most  splendid  episode  of  history  and  a  crown- 
ing evidence  of  the  nobility  of  man.  That  will  be  good  for 
the  theology  of  moral  excellence.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
sure,  and  can  only  happen  if  certain  forces,  not  yet  victorious, 
get  the  upper  hand." 


'THE  DANGEROUS  AGE" 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PERILS  of  middle-aged  people  have 
occurred  simultaneously  to  two  religious  journals — in 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  The  Church  has  never  quite 
known  how  to  preach  to  middle-aged  people,  says  the  editor  of 
The  Biblical  World  (Chicago,  September),  and,  for  some  reason, 
the  case  of  middle  age,  which  a  Scandinavian  writer  made 
famous  a  few  years  back  as  the  "dangerous  age,"  occupies  also 
the  attention  of  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia).  Both 
point  out  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  young  man  "to 
be  got  over  the  slippery  paths  [oi  the  early  years";  and  the 
Church  knows  how  to  deal  with  him.  Besides  its  "words  of 
admonition  for  the  young,"  the  Church  has  its  "visions  of  conso- 
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FRENCH  CHURCH   RUINED  BY  FRENCH  SHELLS. 

Coming  in  the  way  of  the  shell-fire  after  the  German  occupation,  the  French,  to  advance  their  lines,  were 
obliged  to  add  to  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  enemy  in  the  invaded  country. 


lation  for  the  old."  It  has,  moreover,  "known  how  to  deal  with 
sick  people  and  what  to  do  with  dead  people;  it  has  christened 
infants  and  married  their  parents";  but  "the  strong,  the  vig- 
orous, the  middle-aged  people  alone  seem  somehow  to  have  had 
their  religious  needs  overlooked."  The  peril  of  his  position  is 
seen  by  Charles  Allen  Dinsmore,  who  points  out  in  The  Recorder 
that  "the  temptations  of  middle  life  are  deadlier  than  those  of 
early  manhood " ;  his  perils  are  "of  the  spirit."  "They  are  less 
gross,  but  more  reptilian  and  insidious."  That  is  why  "so 
many  good  men  break  down  in  the  midst  of  the  years."     For — 

"These  are  the  years  of  waning  enthusiasm.  Youth  is  gen- 
erous and  ardent,  ambitious  of  achievement.  Young  men  are 
susceptible  of  moral  appeal.  By  middle  life  one  has  learned 
how  mighty  is  the  pressure  to  bring  one's  ideals  down  to  the 
dead  level  of  character.  He  finds  that  to  follow  his  highest 
conceptions  of  duty  and  honor  involves  constant  misunderstand- 
ing and  sacrifice.  The  price  he  is  paying  for  righteousness 
appals  him,  and  he  concludes  to  aim  lower  and  be  more  com- 
fortable. Moreover,  the  years  have  revealed  his  limitations.  It 
is  a  serious  moment  when  a  man  realizes  that  he  is  only  an 
atom.  Then  he  confronts  the  temptation  to  give  up  lofty  en- 
deavor and  to  look  first  after  his  own  interests.  It  is  a  critical 
moment  in  the  race  of  life  when  one  loses  his  first  wind.  He  is 
apt  also  to  lose  his  enthusiasm  and  drop  out  of  the  running. 
But  if  he  resolutely  continues,  he  soon  taps  a   fresh  reservoir 
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of  energy  and  presses  on  with  vigor  and  joy.  There  is  no  more 
f-rucial  period  in  life  than  the  i>eriod  when  one's  early  enthu- 
siasms are  a  spent  forr-*-,  and  one  is  learning  to  fall  back  on  the 
steady  convictions  of  the  spirit." 

An  enlargement  of  this  point  of  view  is  seen  in  the  article  of 
The  Biblical  World,  where  is  shown  the  man  of  middle  age  who 
"wants  to  be  respectable  and  righteous,"  but  is  conscious  that 
"if  it  came  to  a  choice  betwt»en  the  two  he  knows  it  would 
hr-  hard  to  choose  to  be  righteous": 

Hut  suppose  the  test  is  between  respectability  and  unright- 
eousness. He  feels  that  t^'mptation  far  more  keenly  than  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  It  is  easier  for  a  middle-aged  man  to  go 
wrong  than  it  is  for  a  young  man.  Tlie  middle-aged  man  lives 
in  the  present,  in  the  world  of  temptation.  If  he  keeps  his 
business  position  and  his  conventional  status  in  society,  if  he 
floes  not  come  to  a  public  break  with  the  decencies  of  life,  ho 
"•ari  maintain  rcspectahilits-  and  tm righteousness  even  when  his 
unrighteousness  is  not  altogether  hidden.     Does  he  not  need 

religion'/ 

"The  middle-aged  Christian  is  tempted  to  look  with  i!l-<-on- 
♦  ealed  apprehension  at  changes  in  the  social  order  which  for 
business  rea.sons  he  would  much  prefer  to  have  remain  un- 
ihanged.  He  is  ready  to  senfl  money  to  Christianize  the  civil- 
ization of  China,  but  feels  that  the  institutions  of  his  hom(! 
land  should  l>e  kept  free  from  changes  involved  in  Christian 
idealism.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church,  he  says,  to  stand 
for  the  'simple  gospel' — a  message  which  too  often  he  does  not 
re<-ognize  when  once  he  hears  it  preached.  For  the  middle-aged 
Christian  is  likely  to  prefer    not  the  old  but  the    middle-age 

gOS[X'l." 

The  article  ends  with  a  note  of  warning  to  the  man  of  middle 
age  and  a  liint  of  the  diflHculty  he  presents  for  the  Church  that 
accepts  his  ser\'ices: 

"It  is  a  sad  situation  when  a  good  cause  is  unworkable  until 
lertain  good  people  die." 


CATHOLIC    FEELING   ONER   CAKliA.NZA 

DESPITE  THE  F.\CT  that  the  Carranza  Government, 
iKjw  recognized  l)y  President  Wilson,  has  gi\en  its 
jiledge  to  "respect  everybody's  life,  properly,  and 
religious  beliefs  without  other  limitations  than  the  preservation 
of  public  order  and  the  observance  of  the  institutions  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  in  force  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic," 
the  oflicials  of  the  Wilson  .Vdministration  are  said  to  know  that 
"influential  Catholic  interests  in  this  countrj-  do  not  regard  this 
pledge  as  sufficient."  The  Catholic  xnew  as  understood  in 
Washington,  so  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  makes  clear, 
is  that  "Carranza's  pledges  leave  it  altogether  to  his  own  whim 
as  to  the  degree  of  religious  tolerance  which  he  will  extend." 
Furthermore,  the  pledge,  it  is  contended,  "while  holding  out 
some  promise  of  religious  liberty  to  the  individual,  does  not 
lontain  satisfactory  assurances  of  Carran/.a's  future  attitude 
toward  religious  orders  in  Mexico  or  toward  the  priests  and 
mms."  Catholics  insist  that  more  definite  pledges  are  neces.sary 
before  they  can  entertain  hoi>e  for  real  tolerance,  and  they  desire 
the  State  Department  to  obtain  from  Carranza  "definite  as- 
stirnnces  of  the  religious  tolerance  in  Mexico  such  as  exists  in 
the  United  States."     The  disi)atch  proceeds: 

"The  State  Department  has  taken  I  lie  stand  that  it  can  not 
demand  any  pledge  from  Carranza  lieyond  the  ones  he  has 
given.  They  sa.v  they  r-an  not  insist  on  assurances  from  Car- 
ranza whi<'li  go  beyond  the  liruilalions  ini|H)se(l  by  the  Me.xican 
Constitution  itself.  They  jioint  to  the  following  articles  of  the 
Constitution  of  IXTu  as  bring  applicable: 

"'Article  1.  The  State  and  Chunh  are  independent  of  each 
other.  The  Congress  shall  not  enact  laws  establishing  or  ])n.- 
hibiting  any  religion. 

"  'Article  5.  The  State  can  not  permit  effect  to  be  given  to  an> 
eontract,  pact,  or  agreement  ha\  ing  for  its  ol)ject  the  restraint, 
I  he  loss,  or  the  irrevocable  sacritice  of  the  liberty  of  man.  whetlier 
on  account  of  work,  of  education,  or  of  religious  vows." 

"The  law,  therefore,  does  not  recognize  monastic  orders  and 


can  not  permit  their  establishment,  whatever  be  the  denomina- 
tion or  object  for  which  they  are  sought  to  be  established. 
Neither  shall  any  contract  be  permitted  in  which  a  man  stipu- 
lates for  his  own  proscription  or  exile. 

'"Article  27.  Religious  corporations  and  institutions,  of 
whatever  character,  denomination,  diu-ation,  or  object,  and  civil 
corporations  which  are  imder  the  direction  or  patronage  or 
administration  of  the  former  or  of  the  ministers  of  any  sect  shall 
have  no  legal  capacity  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  or  to  ad- 
minister any  other  real  estate  than  the  buildings  which  are 
destined  immediately  and  directly  to  the  ser^-ice  or  purpose  of 
such  corporations  or  institutions.  Neither  shall  they  acquire 
or  administer  funds  secured  by  real  estate.' 

"The  State  Department  seems  to  be  inclined  to  the  -s-iew  that 
the  Carranza  pledges  cover  the  ground  inside  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution,  and  that,  tho  far  short  of  what  would 
be  desirable,  thej-  can  not  demand  that  Carranza  go  further." 

Tho  no  formal  representations  ha\e  been  made  by  Church 
authorities  to  the  State  Department,  the  Catholic  expression  of 
disapproval  of  Carranza's  recognition  has  been  wide-spread. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  is  quoted  as  sa\-ing  that  he  does  not  think 
"this  or  the  recognition  of  anj-  of  the  other  military  leaders 
would  bring  the  peace  that  we  pray  for  every  day."  The 
Catholic  Renew  (Baltimore),  in  regretting  the  Government's 
decision,  says: 

"It  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  that  Carranza,  from 
his  career  and  character,  is  a  man  wholly  unfit  for  the  task  of 
reestablishing  justice,  freedom,  and  stability  in  Mexico.  Let 
us  hope  the  public,  for  lack  of  sources  of  information  possest 
by  the  President,  has  been  deceived  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
Mexican  general  or  bandit.  We  await  the  outcome  with  fore- 
boding and  apprehension,  yet  not  without  hope  for  the  best." 

Tlie  Catholic  News  (New  York)  takes  up  the  point  formerly 
advanced  by  Carranza  as  the  reason  of  his  attitude  to  the 
Church : 

"It  would  seem  that  the  American  Catholic  protests  against 
Carranza  and  Mexican  leaders  of  his  type  have  been  unavailing. 
Carranza  has  maintained  that  the  priests  in  Mexico  have  meddled 
in  politics,  and  he  and  his  followers  say  this  meddling  has  brought 
all  their  troubles  on  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  tied  hand  and  foot  in  Mexico  by  antireligious 
legislation  for  many  years,  and,  even  if  they  wanted  to,  the 
priests  could  not  meddle  in  politics.  No  ^Mexican  anticlerical 
has  been  so  foolish  as  to  claim  that  the  nuns  who  conduct  the 
schools  and  the  charitable  institutions  have  interfered  in  politics. 
•Vnd  yet  these  unoffending  nuns  have  had  to  endure  unspeakable 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  Carranza's  followers.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  bandits  in  power  in  Mexico  to-day  want  to 
destroy  the  Catholic  Church  if  they  can  because  they  know  the 
Church  ^\-ill  never  countenance  their  lawlessness." 

Bitter,  too,  is  the  invective  of  The  Morning  Star  (New  Orleans) 
against  the  President  for  his  recognition  of — 

"the  bandit,  the  cutthroat,  the  outlaw,  the  avowed  persecutor 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  robber  and  despoiler  of  her  sanctu- 
aries, schools,  convents,  and  hospitals,  the  murderer  of  priests, 
the  leader  of  vandal  hordes  whose  nameless  outrages  and  in- 
dignities to  pure,  consecrated  nuns  and  defenseless  women  and 
children  show  the  vicious  darkness  of  his  soul:  Venustiano 
Carranza,  whose  name  must  ever  stand  for  all  that  is  blackest 
and  vilest  and  most  degrading  in  the  page>  of  Mexican  history." 

Its  declared  policy  for  the  future  is  thus  stated: 

"Mr.  Wilson's  recognition  of  Carranza,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  an  insult  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  direct  challenge  to  them,  and  we  hope  that  not  only 
Catholics,  but  every  true  lo\-or  of  religious  frredom.  for  which  the 
glorious  flag  of  our  country  stands,  will  give  bim  such  an  open 
an-swer  at  the  polls  as  will  prove  to  him  that  no  President  of  the 
United  States  can  .so  flagrantly  ignore  the  lawful  and  respectful 
request  of  ir>.000,0(K)  fellow  citizens  without  paying  the  penalty. 

"This  is  the  only  way  open  to  Ca(hoUcs  in  which  they  can 
lake  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  President." 

The  Pittsburg  Observer,  more  tempered  in  its  tone,  declares: 

"This  recognition  of  Carranza  is  a  ^^ctory  for  the  sects  that 
have  openly  as  well  as  secretly  been  exerting  their  influence  at 
Washington  in  his  behalf  for  a  long  time;  and  it  is  a  gross  insuit 
10  the  Catholic  citizens  of  this  Republic." 
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THE  COMMON   ANCESTRY   OE  MAN 
AND   THE   HIGHER    APES 

Keltli,  Arthur  (IVf  .!>.,  LL.D.i.  Th<>  An(U|ul()'  of 
Man.  8vo,  pp.  xx-519.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  I.ippin- 
cott  Co.     1915.     $2.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  important  vohiiiu'.  ;i 
pliysician  by  training,  has  av()\v(vll.\-  ap- 
proJW'hed  from  the-  anatomical  point  of 
view  the  task  of  tracing  the  as(!ent  of  man. 
This  in^■ol^'ec^  an  account  of  the  discoxer- 
ies,  during  the  last  half-century,  of  human 
remains  which  hear  ui)on  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race.  The  author's  plan  was  lo 
start  with  neolithic  man,  to  wliom  one- 
seventli  of  the  space  is  gi\en;  then  t(j 
deal  with  later  and  earlier  paleolithic  traces 
and  remains  in  both  hemispheres,  finishing 
with  an  extended  discussion  of  the  Pill- 
down  skull  found  in  1912. 

The  sites  and  geological  formations  of  ( he 
epochal  finds  are  described  with  daritx 
and  minuteness;  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery  and  the  bearing  of  the  character 
of  the  remains  upon  the  problem  of  human 
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GENEALOGICAL    TREE   SHOW'lNCi    ANCKSTRAI.   s'lK.M^ 

AND   PROBABLE   LINES   OF    DESCENT  OK 

THE  HIGHEST  FRIMATE.S.   MAN.   THE 

CHIMP.VNZEE.  AND  THE  GIBBON 


descent  are  stated;  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  solve  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  other  iirimates.  and  of  the 
geological  age  to  which  human  origins 
belong.  The  result  is  a  volumt^  which  in 
comprehensi\'euess  of  survey  and  complete- 
ness of  evidence  is  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing we  possest. 

The  startling  conclusions  are  about  as 
follows:  The  common  stem  of  man  and 
monkey  goes  liack  to  the  Eocene  period. 
In  the  early  Oligocene  period  gibbons  and 
siamangs  branched  off  from  this  stem,  and 
later  in  the  same  geological  times  the 
branch  which  developed  the  orang.  the 
chimpan/,ee.  and  the  gorilla.  The  human 
stem  in  the  Miocene  period  ga\e  off  as  a 
separate  genus  the  Pithecanthropus  of 
•lava:  in  the  Pliocene.  Heidelberg-Neander- 
thal man  and  Eoanthropus  as  two  distinct 
genera,  later  to  become  e.xtinr^t:  leaving 
a  single  bough  from  which  (he  modern 
African.  Australian,  Mongolian,  and  Euro- 
pean races  ha\  »■  si>rung.     The  human  race 


T/ie  simple  method  of 
rencnK-ing  the  align- 
ment  of  the    Royal 
after  years  of  use. 


How  the  Royal 
ends  these  evils: 


Faulty  Alignment — 

Excessive  Repairs — 

"  Trading-Out " — 

USERS  of  the  Royal  have  constantly  wondered 
how  it  could  so  continuously  hold  its  align- 
ment— how  it  could  a/ways  turn  out  beautiful, 
clean,  clear-cut  straight  lines  of  writing — 

They  have  wondered  why  the  Royal  seldom  requires  repairs  of 
any  kind  — 

The  phantom  picture  above  tells  the  story.  It  shows  how  the 
Royal   ends  the  greatest  evil  of  typewriter  service — lost  alignment. 

Look  at  the  picture.  You  see  there  are  no  individual  bearinq;s  in 
the  Royal.  One  bearing  replaces  many.  The  semi-circular  rod 
which  you  see  pushing  the  old  one  out  of  place  is  the  pivot  bar 
hearing,  which  takes  all  the  play  of  the  type  bars.  See  the  new  one 
going  into  position,  reneu'ing  the  alignment,  after  years  of  use. 

The  two  straight  rods  are  the  front  link  and  key  lever  bearings. 
See  how  simple  and  how  quick  is  their  replacement. 

Naturally,  this  very  feature  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Royal 
also  ends  the  two  evils  of  the  typewriter  business — excessive  repairs 
and     tratiing-out.^' 

And  the  mechanical  excellence  which  does  all  this  also  enables 
your  operators  to  do  more  work  and  better  work  with  less  effort 
on  the  Royal. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Let  one  of  our  representatives  deiiKin- 
strate  the  features  shown  in  the  picture  above,  as  well  as  the  other  superiori- 
ties of  the  Royal.  Let  the  Royal  itself  prove  itself  to  you  under  your  ow!- 
working  conditions.      Telephone  or  write  any  branch  or  agency  today. 

Write  for  "Facts  About  the  'Trade-Out'"— .1  little  bcxik  which  does 
not  mince  words  in  tellinsr  the  story  of  the  typewriter.  Kverv 
typewriterowiier  or  user  shoiiUt  h:ive  it.  We  want  to  place  a  copy 
in  yonr  hands.     A  postal  will  brinsr  it  to  you  free. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

308  Royal  Typewriter  Bldg.,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Safe  Underwear 
that  protects  you 

against  winter  colds — against  get- 
ting overheated  and  then  chilled 
— against  exposure  that  leads  to 
nose  and  throat  trouble,  pneu- 
monia, and  doctor's  bills. 

T         I  Duofold 

ttl^  IS  that  safe  underwear.     It  maintains  the 

^-  -^      natural  heat  of  the  body  under  all  condi- 

tions, indoors  and  outdoors. 

Duofold  is  two  fabrics  —  cotton  and  wool — knitted 
together  with  air-space  between.  The  cotton  absorbs  ex- 
cessive perspiration.  The  air-space  dries  it.  And  the  wool 
keeps  you  warm. 

You  have  warm  wool  to  keep  in  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body — but  no  uncomfortable  "woolly"  feeling,  because  line 
soft  cotton  is  next  the  skin. 

Duofold  is  about  half  the  weight  of  average  winter 
underwear.  It  gives  all  the  advantages  of  cotton  and  wool 
with  none  of  their  disadvantages. 

Duofold  doesn't  shrink. 


Made    in     Union    and 


Soft  Cotton 

— Absorbs  perspudtion; 
pievrnU  wool  scralch- 
ing  skin. 

Air  Space 

— drcs:  ventilates:  ptc 
vcnti  sudden  chilL 

Warm  Wool 

—  retains   the   heat   o( 

ihe  body. 


Two-Piece    Suits    for    Men, 
Women      and      Children. 

Write  us  for  free  sample  of 
the  fabric,  and  our  "Comfort  and 
Health  Underwear"  Booklet  which 
tells  about  preventing  unnecessary 
colds. 

Duofold  Health  UnderwearCo. 

55  Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Just   Published  I 

The  Health-Care  of 
the   Growing  Child 

A  help-book  for  mothers,  by  Louii  Fischer,  M.  D. , 
the  well-known  specialist  in  children's  diseases 
and  a  famous  writer  on  ail  that  pertains  to  the 

■  arc  and  well-being  of  the  little  ones. 

informs  the  mother  regarding  the  thousand  and 

■  me  details  of  ventilation,  bathing,  clothing,  an.i 
personal  hygiene  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
growing  child;  describes  common  ailments  and 
their  treatment,  tells  what  to  do  till  the  doctor 
comes,  etc. 

Every  mother  owes  it  to  herself  and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  her  child  to  own  and  study  this 
wonderfully  helpful  new  book.  /2mo,  Cloth, 
Illustrated.      $1.25;   by  Mail,  $1.37. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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as  such  is  cariied  back  to  Miocene  times, 
and  the  type  of  modern  man  to  Pliocene! 
Thus  are  stated  provisionally  the  bear- 
ings of  remains  now  known  as  determined 
by  geological  and  anatomical  data  in  hand. 
Two  considerations  necessarily  involve 
suspension  of  final  judgment:  (1)  the 
fragmentary  character  of  some  of  the 
remains;  (2)  the  fact  that  of  the  critical 
specimens  so  few  are  known,  resulting  in 
the  query — are  these  exceptional  or  charac- 
teristic? 

NAPOLEON  AT  ELBA  AND  AT 
ST.  HELENA 

Young,    Norwood.     Napoleon    In   Exile:   Elba. 

From  the  Entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  on  March  31, 
1814,  to  the  Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and  His 
Landing  at  Golfe  Jouan  on  March  1,  1815.  With  a 
chapter  on  the  Iconography  by  A.  M.  Broadley, 
Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Caricature,"  etc.  With  51 
illustrations  from  Mr.  Broadley's  Collection.  Large 
octavo.  Pp.  336.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston 
Company. 

Toung,  Norwood.  Napoleon  in  Exile:  St.  Helena 
(1815-18211.  With  two  colored  frontispieces  and 
100  illustrations  mainly  from  the  Collection  of  A.  M. 
Broadley.  Two  volumes.  Large  octavo.  Pp.  347-368. 
Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company.     $7  net. 

After  Napoleon  was  lodged  on  the  little 
island  of  Elba,  his  name  continued  to 
haunt  Europe.  It  was  said  that  if  his 
cocked  hat  had  been  washed  up  on  shore, 
all  Europe  would  have  flown  to  arms.  It 
is  now  a  hundred  years  since  the  imperial 
glory  of  France  incarnate  in  Napoleon 
went  headlong  into  an  abyss  at  Waterloo. 
"On  the  ISth  of  June.  1815,"  says  Hugo, 
"Robespierre  on  horseback  was  thrown." 

After  Waterloo  a  species  of  eclipse  settled 
down  over  the  Napoleonic  epopee.  For  a 
considerable  time  little  was  published 
about  him.  But  history,  since  grown  avid 
of  e\ery  detail  in  the  life  of  her  most  re- 
markable i)henomenon,  has  insisted  upon 
lifting  every  veil.  To-day  the  Man  of 
Destiny  stands  revealed  not  as  his  wor- 
shijxTs  desired,  or  in  the  pose  he  himself 
had  so  carefully  chosen,  but  exactly  as  he 
was— in  the  nude.  The  three  volumes 
before  us  form  a  notable  contribution  to 
this  literature.  Mr.  Young's  volumes  con- 
tain new  material.  This  applies  both  to 
text  and  illustrations. 

The  Elban  episode,  as  the  author  remarks 
in  his  preface,  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion from  historians  that  it  deserves.  It 
reveals  to  us  Napoleon  "unencumbered  by 
the  weight  of  the  empire  and  not  yet  given 
up  to  the  pose  for  posteritj\"  It  largely 
explains  St.  Helena  and  throws  new  light 
on  the  character  of  Napoleon.  Madame 
Mere,  Marie  Louise,  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
Madame  Walewski,  the  Erqperor's  mistress, 
frequentlj^  appear  on  the  scene.  The 
mother  of  Napoleon  appears  in  a  fine  light. 
She  was  cast  in  heroic  mold.  Her  plea  to 
the  sovereigns  for  justice  for  the  dethroned 
emperor,  her  son,  as  here  portrayed, 
presents  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  the 
whole  epic  period.  There  is  a  full  accoimt 
of  Napoleon's  doings  at  Elba.  The  author 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  investi- 
gate? this  phase  of  Napoleon's  career.  He 
was  a<«corded  free  use  of  unpublished  Elba 
material,  including  a  large  number  of 
letters  signed  or  initialed  by  Napoleon  as 
collected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Crawford.  It 
is  curious  to  not«  how  the  fatal  magic 
in  the  personality  of  Napoleon  overmasters 
the  author  in  spite  of  himself.  Mr.  Young 
vsTites: 

"No  man  in  modem  times  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  transcendent  uncon- 
querability  Uke  that  of  Napoleon.  The 
feeling  was  wide-spread  that  he  had  the 
miraculous   abihty    to   recover   from    any 
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disaster,  however  portentous,  and  that 
many  of  the  events  wliich  seemed  to  ho 
defeats  were  prearranged  for  his  own  pur- 
pose by  the  immaeuhite  hero  himself,  as 
steps  toward  a  still  greater  triumph  over 
his  enemies.  A  grenadier,  on  hearing  a 
report  of  his  death  at  St.  Helena,  in  IS21, 
expostulated:  'Dead?  He:-'  It  is  evident 
that  you  do  not  know  him.' 

"The  inextinguishable  prestige  of  Na- 
poleon was  the  great  dominating  force  by 
which  Europe  had  b(^en  cowed  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  It  remained 
throughout  the  Elba  residence  the  standing 
menace  which  could  not  be  ignored;  il 
governed  every  in(ndent  of  the  six  years  at 
St.  Helena;  it  brought  about  the  apotheosis 
of  IS4();   it  created  the  Second  Empire." 

Mr.  Young's  two  volumes  dealing  with 
the  detention  at  St.  Helena"supplement  the 
volume  on  P^lba.  They  contain  valuable 
matter.  The  latest  historian  of  St.  Helena 
takes  issue  with  the  well-known  accounts 
of  O'Meara,  Las  Cases,  Autommarchi,  and 
Montholon,  which,  he  says,  are  "tainted 
with  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood." A  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  its 
complete  rehabilitation  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
who  for  nearly  a  century  had  to  bear  the 
weight  of  almost  universal  execration  for 
his  supposed  persecution  of  Napoleon. 

A  GERMAN'S   UNDERSTANDING  OF 
THE   CASE  OF  BELGIUM 

Fuehr,  Alexander.    The  Neutrality  of  Belgium. 

A  Study  of  the  Belgian  Case  under  its  aspects  in  Polit - 
cal  History  and  International  Law.  12mo,  pp.  248. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    Vl-50net. 

When  the  war  began,  Dr.  Fuehr  was 
living  in  the  Far  East,  in  German  Govern- 
ment service,  and  after  some  weeks  came 
to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  reach 
Germany,  only  to  find  himself  "marooned  " 
in  New  York,  where  he  has  Avritten  thi.; 
book  and  still  resides.  He  has  aimed  in  his 
book  to  make  a  complete  statement  of 
Germany's  case  as  to  Belgiimi,  including  a 
defense  of  her  course  in  in\'ading  the 
country.  The  first  half  of  the  work  deals 
with  the  political  history  of  Belgium,  and 
especially  with  its  history  since  the  at- 
tempts m'ade  from  18)^0  to  1839  to  neutral- 
ize it  and  to  separate  it  from  Holland.  The 
latter  half  treats  of  the  legal  side  of  the 
neutralization  treaties  and  various  acts 
that  may  have  since  altered  the  status  of 
Belgium  under  those  treaties.  The  docu- 
ments in  the  case  are  freely  quoted  in  the 
text,  or  reproduced  in  the  Appendix. 
The  reader,  therefore,  has  before  him  data 
necessary  in  forming  a  judgment.  Numer- 
ous foot-notes,  referring  to  original  sources, 
enable  any  one  to  verify  quotations  or 
citations. 

Dr.  Fuehr  makes  three  principal  points: 
first,  that  Belgium  was  not  neutral  terri- 
tory when  the  German  Army  invaded  it; 
secondly,  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgium's 
neutrality  had  been  void  for  many  years 
and  had  been  so  considered  by  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  began;  thirdly,  that 
even  if  the  treaty  of  guaranty  had  still 
been  in  force,  international  law  fully  per- 
mitted Germany  to  invade  Belgium  in  such 
particulai'  circumstances  as  those  which 
rose  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

The  work  should  have  its  influence  on 
judgments  passed  in  this  country.  It  may 
be  easy  to  see  and  say  that  weak  points  in 
the  German  claims  have  been  lightly  passed 
over  here  and  there.  It  must  be  confest, 
however,  that  the  strong  points  have  been 
emphasized,  and  presented  wdth  surprizing 
care.      Events   following   the   invasion   of 
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When  It's  Up  to  the  Brakes 

Thousands  of  times  in  the  Hfe  of  a  car— quick  work  with  the  brakes! 

1  he}  must  check  the  momentum  of  a  ton  or  more  of  dead  weight, 
and  do  it  in  less  tlian  tlie  leni^th  of  tlie  car. 

But — contrary  to  w  hat  many  a  man  thinks — you  do  not  want  brakes 
that  will  lock  the  rear  wheels  with  a  vicious  jerk  and  bring  your  car  to  a 
.stop  instantly.  It  is  easier  for  any  manufacturer  to  build  such  brakes; 
but  they  would  be  impracticable. 


A  motor  car,  oj  any  si/.c  or  vvciuht,  mo\ini:at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  cannot  be  instantly  brought  to 
a  dead  stop  without  rackintr  the  entire  mechanism  as 
well  as  throwing  the  passengers  from  their  seats. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  build  brakes  like  those 
which  are  intejiral  parts  of  Timken- Detroit  Rear  Axles 

brakes  that  stop  the  car  within  its  own  length  without 
a  jar  or  jolt  to  cause  you  discomfort  and  shorten  the  life 
of  your  car.  And  don't  forget  that  good  brakes  nuisi 
check  the  backward  movement  of  your  car  as  effectually 
.is  they  stop  its  forward  rush. 

There  is  another  great  essential  that  is  designed  and 
built  into  Timken  Brakes.  They  have  sufficient  diam- 
eter, sufficient  hrakitii^  surface,  to  do  the  job  right,  not 
only  at  the  start  but  as  Ion;;  as  tlie  car  remains  In  sen'ice. 

A  brake  that  is  too  small  or  improperly  designed  may 
stop  the  car  today — what  will  it  do  in  the  emergency 
si.x  months  from  now? 

Timken  Brakes  are  built  with  a  factor  of  safet>  to  fit 
the  particular  car  for  which  any  given  Timken  Rea> 
Axle  is  designed. 


No  part  of  a  Timken-Detroit  Rear  Axle  is  more  care- 
fully made  and  tested  than  the  brakes.  The  brake  bands 
are  so  adjusted  that  when  power  is  applied  they  take  hold 
with  a  wrapping  up  action;  even  the  brake  lining  is 
ground  to  an  accuracy  of  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
after  its  quality  has  been  tested  to  demolition  by  friction 
—fire — water  and  oil.  There  are  no  high  and  low  spots 
to  cause  looseness  and  loss  of  gripping  power. 

I  he  designing,  construction  and  testing  of  the  brakes 
IS  essentially  a  problem  for  expert  axle-building  specialists. 

Good  brakes  are  only  one  of  many  necessities  in  a 
good  axle.  The  greatest  of  all  is  good  bearings.  Axles 
and  bearings  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  motor  car 
and  every  car  owner  should  read  what  is  said  about  them 
m  the  Timken  Primers  No.  C-7,  "On  the  Anatomy 
of  Automobile  Axles,"  and  No.  C-8,  "On  the  Care 
and  Character  of  Bearintrs." 


THE   TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
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Belgium  are  not  considered.  What  kind 
of  warfare  was  waged  by  Belgians  or  Ger- 
mans is  not  the  question,  so  far  as  this 
book  is  concerned.  Its  author  confines 
himself  strictly  to  historical  and  legal 
matters  of  record  prior  to  the  invasion. 

Being  a  German,  of  Germany,  and 
wTiting  in  English,  Dr.  Fuehr  makes  no 
pretense  to  style.  He  does  not  resort  to 
rhetoric  on  any  page.  None  of  the  clever 
literary  arts  of  the  historian  are  employed 
by  him  to  stimulate  interest.  He  is 
direct  in  statement,  straightforward,  se- 
riously logical  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
depends  entirely  on  the  importance  of  his 
subject  and  the  information  which  he  con- 
veys. He  is  a  special  pleader,  of  course, 
not  an  impartial  writer  of  history;  and  he 
makes  no  admissions  that  count  against  his 
cause.  Yet  he  gives  one  the  impi-ession, 
all  through,  that  he  believes  the  frigid 
truth  ample  to  sustain  his  case  without  any 
overstatements.  His  own  confidence  in 
what  he  declares  is  manifest  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  carry  weight  with  his  reader. 

His  conclusions  may  sometimes  precede 
the  evidence.  The  military  conference 
between  Ducarne  and  Bernardiston  can 
be  cited  as  an  example.  This  conference, 
with  reference  to  joint  military  operations 
between  England  and  Belgium,  is  referred 
to  as  "a  detailed,  secret  plan  for  concerted 
action  of  the  Belgian  and  British  forces 
in  a  certain  contingency."  But  this  "con- 
tingency," as  elsewhere  appears,  and  as  is 
now  widely  admitted,  was  a  prior  viola^ 
tion  of  Belgium's  neutrality  by  Germany. 
While  this  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  text  of 
the  "conversations,"  and  is  not  concealed 
from  the  reader,  it  is  passed  over  in  the 
argument.  Gladstone,  also,  is  quoted  as 
having  spoken  of  "the  complicated  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  obligations 
of  that  treaty" — meaning  the  original 
treaty  which  neutralized  Belgium;  and 
Dr.  Fuehr  comments  on  this  remark  of 
Gladstone  as  follows:  "These  words  show 
very  plainly  that,  as  far  back  as  1870,  the 
British  Government  did  by  no  means  con- 
sider the  obligations  on  the  guarantors  of 
the  quintuple  treaty  as  so  self-evident  and 
beyond  doubt  that  one  might  be  allowed 
to  style  them  'sacred,'  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  a  rather  'complicated  nature.'" 
This  assumption  that  because  a  treaty 
is  "complicated"  it  can  not  therefore 
be  called  "sacred"  is  hardly  convincing. 
Other  instances  of  apparent  overstatement 
could  be  cited. 

One  vital  point  made  in  the  case  for 
Germany  is  that  French  soldiers  had  begun 
operations  on  Belgian  soil  before  the 
German  invasion.  The  author  gives,  in 
the  Appendix,  three  important  affidavits 
from  French  soldiers  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Germans.  These  affidavits 
give  detailed  accounts  of  French  opera- 
tions in  Belgium  on  August  2,  in  the  region 
of  Bouillon.  The  names  of  the  soldiers  are 
given,  but  we  are  not  told  when,  or 
where,  or  before  whom  the  depositions  were 
made.  The  evidence,  on  its  face,  is  of  the 
first  importance,  but  with  such  omissions 
of  fact  it  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence 
in  an  American  court.  It  ought  to  have 
been  easy  to  supply  these  omissions. 
Another  crucial  point  in  the  ease  is  the 
claim  that  the  annexation  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State  by  Belgium  was  "generally 
regarded"  as  annulling  Belgium's  neutral- 
ization. In  support  of  this  claim,  two 
French  writers  on  international  law  are 
quoted  in  a  foot-note.  Other  "expert 
opinions"  are  referred  to,  but  not  definitely 


cited.  The  point  is  an  important  one  in 
Dr.  Fuehr's  argument.  The  force  of  the 
argument  on  this  point  would  have  been 
greater  had  any  one  of  the  Powers  that 
signed  the  quintuple  treaty — one  of  whom 
was  Prussia — made  official  protest  against 
Belgium's  annexation  of  the  Kongo.  Unless 
this  was  the  case,  the  protests  of  individuals 
made  now  or  then  do  not  seem  sufficient 
to  carry  the  argument  to  a  convincing  con- 
clusion. On  the  whole,  the  work  is  an 
important  one  in  this  controversy,  and  is 
certainly  interesting.  As  alreadj'  stated, 
it  sets  forth,  in  many  details,  the  German 
understanding  of  the  Belgian  case,  and  that 
is  something  the  public  had  not  had  before 
^at  least  not  in  so  specific  and  forcible 
a  way. 

OUR  WEALTH  AND  INCOME 

King,  Willford  Isbell.  The  Wealth  and  Income 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated 
with  tables  and  diagrams.  Pp.  xxi-278.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 

Dedicated  to  Richard  T.  Ely,  the  dis- 
tinguished sociologist  and  economist,  this 
volume  takes  its  place  among  an  interest- 
ing series  which  its  publishers  have  been 
bringing  out  with  a  \'iew  to  populari- 
zing economic  studies.  Economics  in  our 
time  is  no  longer  the  dry  subject  that  it 
was  in  past  epochs.  The  unexampled 
progress  which  we  have  made,  progress 
which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
has  invested  it  with  fascination  for  the 
student  of  political  and  sociological  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Ferrero,  the  eminent  Italian 
historian,  found  the  theme  worthy  of  a 
separate  study,  and  has  given  us  some 
startling  vistas  in  his  "Ancient  Rome  and 
Modern  America."  Mr.  King's  study, 
while  less  imaginative  than  that  of  the 
Italian  WTiter,  is  as  interesting  in  another 
way,  and  will  be  found  immensely  useful 
to  the  practical  student. 

The  author  has  written  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  present  status  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  In  his  view,  the  height  of  wages 
in  purchasing  power  is  the  fundamental 
determinant  of  economic  well-being: 

"The  period  of  1850-1900  saw  that  come 
to  pass  in  the  United  States  which  the  En- 
glish economists  of  the  earlier  nineteenth 
century  deemed  impossible — the  improve- 
ment of  the  workingman's  economic  wel- 
fare to  the  extent  that  he  was  lifted  out  of 
the  conditions  formerly  thought  insepar- 
able from  a  working  life.  He  tasted  the 
cup  of  learning;  he  experienced  the  joys  of 
leisure  and  entertainment.  .  .  .  Larger  in- 
come and  more  learning  naturally  brought 
more  power  and  secured  more  respect." 

In  the  epoch  referred  to,  Mr.  King  finds 
the  golden  age  of  American  labor.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind  had 
human  toil  been  so  richly  rewarded.  He 
di-aws  a  striking  picture  of  the  American 
proletariat  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  institutes  a  picturesque 
comparison  with  Rome,  in  which  the  in- 
vading hordes  of  immigrant  labor  from 
southern  and  central  Europe  assume  the 
role  of  the  Goths.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  spoilers  are  seen  by 
the  author  "gazing  longingly  from  east  and 
west  at  the  riches  wrested  by  American 
brawn  and  brains  from  Nature."  Into 
the  Atlantic  ports,  unresisted  and  almost 
unheeded,  this  invading  army  comes  in 
undiminished  numbers.  It  is  a  peaceful 
army  and  is  composed  of  millions  of  "hard- 
working soldiers  of  industry."  Of  this 
industrial  invasion  the  author  gives  us  the 


COVERS " 
THECONTINEN 


One  Firm 
One  Service 
One  Guarantee 

back  of  evexY  J'M 
Automobile    Accessoiy 


It  tells 
the  Truth 


Because  it's  built  on  the"  tried  and 
proven  Centrifugal  principle — the 
only  principle  that  gives  unvary- 
ingly accuratp  readings  under  all 
conditions. 

Jo/ms-Manv/7/e 

SPEEDOMETER 

For  Ford  Cars 

Heat  and  cold,  climatic  changes  and 
electrical  influences — factors  which  affect 
the  accuracy  of  other  speedometers  — 
cannot  affect  the  nataraX  law  of  centri- 
fugal force. 

When  buying  a  speedometer  for  your 
new  Ford,  remember  that  it  costs  you  no 
more  to  own  an  accurate  Johns-Manville 
instrument  than  one  of  less  dependable 
performance. 

Ford  model, 
complete  with 
all  fittings, 

Canadian 
Price, $15 

OTHER  J-M  AUTO 
ACCESSORIES 

Long  Horn,  Carter  Carburetor, Carter  Auto- 
matic Gravity  Gasoline  Tank,  Johns  Man- 
ville  Shock  Absorber,  J-M  Non-Burn  Brake 
Lining, J-M(Me2ger)  Soot-Proof  Spark  Plug, 
J-M  Non-Blinding  Lens,  J-M  Dry  Batteries, 
J-M  Auto  Clock,  J-M  Narco  Tire  and  Top 
Repair  Materials,  J-M  Automobile  Tape, 
J-M  Packings  and  S.  A.  E.  Gaskets,  G.  P. 
MufHer  Cut-Out.  "Noark"  Enclosed  Fuses. 
Write  for  booklet* 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

296  MADISON  AVE..   NEW  YORK 
47  Branchei  Service  Stationi  in  all  Large  Citiet 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

DosiKiis  iind  Kstiin:ites  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.  Bronze   Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 
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I  V/ADSWORTH-ALL  SEASON  \ 


For  FORD  CARS 


null 


ROADSTER 
MODEL 


$55 


-^ 


Warm  and  snug  in  winter.  Cool  and  comfortable  in 
summer.  Fits  flush  to  body  of  car — no  overhang. 
Positively  no  rattle  or  squeak.  Finished  of  same 
material  as  used  in  upholstering  car.  Glass  doors 
and  panels  easily  removed  if  desired  and  set  of  curtains 
used  in  their  place.  Get  full  details  from  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  In  ordering  specify 
whether  for  1913,  1914  or  1915  car. 

WADSWORTH  HANUFACTURING  C0..1285JdenoD  Ave..  Detroit.  Hich. 
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m re  re  nee 


Preference  is  an  expression  of  taste:  choice  is  a  proof 
of  judgment. 

Preference  in  a  motor  car  takes  into  account  the  social 
ana  luxury  value  of  tne  venicle;  cnoice  looks  deeper 
and  asks  for  performance  and  mecnanical  perfection 


Society  has  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  Scripps-Booth  cars  by 
its  purchases  during  the  1915 
season,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Scripps-Booth  output  going 
to  those  used  to  the  highest 
priced  motor  car  constructions. 

Xhc  Scripps-Booth  has  been 
the  choice  of  this  clientele  as 
well,  for  all  individual  driving 
and  roadster  use  ;  preferred  for 
its  beauty  and  light  -weight 
nandmcss  and  luxury  of  com- 

Roadster  $775 


fort,  but  chosen  for  its  speed, 
acceleration  and  freedom  from 
the  usual  motoring  troubles. 

Should  you  investigate  you 
may  find  tbis  wonderful  car 
your  choice  as  companion  to 
your  limousine  or  other  garage 
occupants.  The  reasons  are 
■worth  your  effort  in  investi- 
gating. 

bcripps-Booth  IS  a  necessity  in 
the  well  selected  garage. 

Coupe  $1450 


Scr/pps-23ooA  Co. 


PARSIFAIv.     Tlic    mory    and    an.ilysis    of    WaRTicr's 
great  oprni,  t>y  H    R.  Hawhis.      Srn.iU  i2mo,  cloth,  6.S 

iiaRri,  4nc.    (lloiir-(;ias»   Scri'.s.)      Funk   &   Wagnalls 
.;ompany,  Pubs..  New  York. 

"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget" 

It  will  fh-'W  >  on  lion  you  ma>  baninh  •■vi-n 
til*'  Hhiihtt'Nt  tcndi'nr)  lowitr*!  fnrnrlful- 
»ir««  ami  tniBrrabtr  titinfi  u'tinaeritiff. 

through  Loisette's  Memory  Sjrttem — 

Practical,  Scientific 
Mental  Ditciplint 

In  popiiliir  fiTin.    Ktt.s  fvi'ry  type   of 

niinil.  from   tht*  hiislri»*s.s  ninnaircr  to 

tlio  clerk— fn)ni  tin-  ripe  schniur  to  tho 

yutinu.iiiirlont.   Aoiiiln-iiow tliebahlts 

if     iiii<-iit|oii.     ('(niri'iitrnllon    ami 

suuiid  p'lisonlnK.    t^'Piiil  a  iKistal 

for  frei' booklet  "How  to  l;e- 

iiu'itiber  and  Never 

^  Korpet." 

FoMk  * 

,Ha)rn.illi 

ffimpsnT, 


Tork 


.^   DODSON     I 

tVcliiiK  Sli-lt'-«  nil.)  Il.r.l   M' UM'ii  Snvi-        J 
Kinln  aii'l  U  l.in' Near  V..U.       ^a 

/W  "H'  '  ,1  >i«ir.     MaiiT     *^ 

l-iril.  itjiv  I  :    ...11  ran  at- 

Irarttlulii      o,,  mil  water 

— aiirc  Ih'  luv  ttio  gen- 

Hint  DiHliM.n  si „    Ilomta. 

Catch  Sptrrowi  Now 

tVxlfOnSparn.n  Tni|>— n.t.'llh'rtraplikr 
will  rab-li  <i|>arr"nii  f.ir  y"U.     K.iw  b  m 
r"'<l  tiiii''  I"  r.Mii  .10  thltciii-niyuf  natlToblrtU 
t'rlrr,  »«,  f.  o.  Ii Clilt-aK.. 

"  Ntlore  Neigliben" 

A  »rt  c.f  licantiriil  1..1>»»I.  Ill  l.inU,  n  ritt<'n  liy  sutli'r- 

lii»lr.ite.l    III    r..l..r.        J.lin     Hurrjui;lii    aavs  : 

\«l<iiils|ilni;lv  i:-".«l.  ■' 

►  rr«.  loiitrr  •hnnln(  lilrdu  In  nalural  nilani.    Writr  for  Ihb 

anil  lor  tM-anlltiil  (hhiL  Irllint  bo<t  la  nln  litrdi — botb  Irrr. 

JoMpk  H    Dadiai  Mr    T>.-l^  »   i>  a  Dlrrctor  "f 

730  Soatb  HarrisMi  AroiiK      ''     ''  \'dubi,n  Society 

,  Kukakn.  la      ,     U 
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views  of  an  expert,  and  bis  opinions  are 
interesting  and  original. 

Other  subjects  treated  involve  the 
question  why  some  of  the  population  are 
\-ery  rich  and  others  very  poor,  and 
whether,  if  Avealth  and  income  were  more 
equally  distributed,  everj'  one  could  live 
ill  lu.xury;  whether  we  are  coming  more 
and  more  under  the  domination  of  private 
corporations,  and  whether  the  condition 
of  the  working-class  is  becoming  better  or 
worse  as  time  goes  on,  are  among  the 
questions  discust. 

EGYPT  SINCE   1863 

l)e  Kii.sel,  Baron  (Bey).  An  Englishman's 
Keeollections  of  Egypt,  1863  to  1867.  With  an 
Epilog  Dealing  with  the  Present  Time.  Thirty-two 
illustrations  and  a  map.  Octavo,  pp.  xiv-352.  New 
York:   John  Lane  Company.     $3  net. 

The  baleful  glamoiu-  of  the  world-con- 
flict has  alrea<ly  fallen  over  Egypt,  and  the 
ever-changing  destiny  of  the  most  ancient 
of  nations  may  yet  be  changed  anew.  The 
ambitious  designs  of  the  far-reaching  Kaiser 
are  known  (o  touch  Egypt.  The  plum  has 
riixMU'd  under  tlie  sun  of  Eughsh  enterprise, 
and,  i)erhaps,  tiie  Pyramids  which  have  seen 
so  many  incongruous  sights  may  j-et  look 
down  upon  Prussian  Jielniets  as  they  once 
did  upon  tlie  legions  of  Napoleon. 

This  volume  gives,  perhaps,  the  most 
aufhorilative  account  of  recent  events  in 
]'>gypt  that  lias  appeared.  Baron  de  Kusel, 
one  of  England's  typical  proconsuls,  has 
lieen  closely  connected  with  Egypt  for 
Iwenty-five  years,  lia\ing  been  in  charge  of 
the  Egyi)tian  Customs  during  the  stirring 
limes  of  the  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha,  and 
also  ha\ing  taken  an  imjiortant  part  in  the 
(>vents  of  1SS2.  He  opens  his  story  with  a 
])ersonal  account  of  his  early  experiences. 
It  reveals  him  as  one  of  those  Englishmen 
of  tlie  adventurous  ty])e  who  are  largely 
iesi)()nsil)le  for  the  far-flung  boundaries  of 
tiie  British  Empire.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
sailor  at  first,  but  destiny  had  something 
even  better  than  that  in  store  for  him. 
His  taste  for  adventure  and  his  imaginative 
nature  w(M-e  more  than  satisfied  by  what  he 
.saw  in  Egypt.  His  account  of  his  experi- 
ences has  more  than  the  usual  interest  be- 
cause of  the  intelligent  and  practical  way 
in  wiiich  they  are  jiresented.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  portion  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  revolution  organized  by  Arabi 
Pasha.  The  account  puts  the  event  in  a 
new  light.  By  wa^-  of  gi^-ing  some  idea  of 
the  international  attitude  toward  England 
in  this  crisis,  Baron  de  Kusel  states  that 
Italy  was  the  only  Power  that  looked  with 
any  fa\or  ui)on  (Jreal  Britain's  Egyptian 
policy.  Germany  and  Austria  were  omi- 
nously silent.  Russia  "was  growling,"  and 
I'rance  was  e\idently  not  pleased  at  all 
with  the  situation.  The  author's  narra- 
li\e  shows  conclusively  that  Arabi  Pasha's 
revolt  had  the  effect  of  placing  P^ngland's 
cDlonial  interests  in  serious  jeopardy.  The 
author  look  i)ersonal  part  in  the  exciting 
events.  "Througii  difTerent  channels,"  he 
writes,  "I  recei\«>(l  information  of  an  ex- 
tn-me  uneasiness  among  the  Mohammedans 
in  more  places  than  Egypt,  and  I  believe 
with  very  little  persuasion  they  would  have 
l)ro<-lainu>d  a  holy  war."  It  becomes  ap- 
|)are!it  from  these  pages  that  England,  in 
1S,S2,  was  facing  a  crisis  the  importance  of 
which  was  not  realized  at  the  time.  The 
author  speaks  of  the  whole  campaign  in 
rather  disparaging  strain  and  with  a  mod- 
esty and  lack  of  all  boastfulness  that  seem 
(luite  startling.  Baron  de  Kusel's  manu- 
■icript  was  completed  before  the  outbreak  of 
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the  war;  but  the  events  therein  described 
are  at  times  brought  into  such  close  rela- 
tion with  the  great  conflict  which  was  then 
in  preparation,  that  the  author  has  been  in- 
duced to  add  an  epilog.  This  adds  not 
a  Uttle  to  the  historical  interest  of  the  vol- 
ume. We  have  an  expert's  Aiews  on  the 
sensational  events  whicli  led  up  to  the 
present  change  of  regime  in  Egypt.  Baron 
de  Kusel  regards  with  favor  Great  Brit- 
ain's recent  decision  to  proclaim  a  British 
protectorate  over  Egypt.  Prince  Hussein 
Kamel  Pasha,  whom  England  has  installed 
as  the  first  Sultan  of  Egypt,  is  pronounced 
"a  very  experienced  and  intelligent  prince" 
who  has  always  supported  British  influence, 
and  is  beloved  by  the  people.  He  is  an 
expert  in  agi-icultiu-e,  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  assisting  and  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  fellaheen,  and  is  by  them  called 
"Abou  Fellah"  (Father  of  the  Peasant). 

ANATOLE  FRANCE,  II.  G.  WELLS,  AND 
ARNOLD  BENNETT 

Writers  of  the  Day.  Home  University  Library. 
Anatole  France,  by  W.  L.  George;  H.  G.  Wells,  by 
J.  D.  Beresford;  Arnold  Bennett,  by  J.  Harvey 
Darton.     New  York:  ,.Henry  Holt  &  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Anatole  France  is  presented  to  us 
through  the  critical  estimate  of  a  fellow 
craftsman  of  a  younger  generation,  who, 
after  familiarizing  himself  with  the  life 
and  works  of  the  "pacifist,"  tries  to  make 
his  reader  comprehend  by  givnng  him 
every  \'iew-point.  Anatole  France,  born 
in  1844,  grew  up  in  his  father's  book-shop, 
and,  after  several  desultory  tasks,  became 
among  the  greatest  of  satirists,  with  no 
rivals,  upholding  the  tradition  of  Voltaire, 
Defoe,  and  S^vift.  As  a  reviewer  he  is 
kindly  sympathetic  with  the  young,  but 
brutally  frank  when  displeased.  Tho  an 
agnostic,  he  was  much  interested  in 
religion.  His  style  is  singularly  pure,  his 
pictures  delicate.  "It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand Anatole  France,  because  he  is  neither 
good  nor  evil.  .  .  .  Thank  him  for  having 
brought  into  the  dusty  old  lumber-room 
of  stale  ideas  the  breath  of  the  new;  for 
having  been  gay  when  the  creeds  bade  us 
be  sad.  .  .  .  One  can  offer  him  the  su- 
preme tribute  of  loving  him  without 
understanding."  A  complete  bibliography 
is  published. 

In  the  sketch  of  ISIr.  Wells,  ^cai-eful 
consideration  is  given  to  his  books,  their 
motives,  treatment,  and  meaning,  and 
the  bibliography  will  be  helpful  to  the 
literary  student.  Mr.  Beresford  designates 
his  subject  as  a  man  of  "normal  sight," 
normal  just  in  so  far  as  his  gift  of  vision 
was  undisturbed  hy  the  precepts  and 
dogmas  of  his  parents,  teachers,  and  early 
companions.  He  feels  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  Wells  is  "a  gi'eat  writer." 
Others  have  fecundity,  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, a  comprehension  of  character,  but 
"he  alone  has  used  his  perfected  art  for  a 
definite  end."  A  man  with  an  intense  de- 
sire to  understand  life,  he  has  given  to  the 
novel  a  new  criticism  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  a  new  form.  His  chief  achievement 
is  that  "he  has  set  up  the  ideal  of  a  finer 
civilization,  of  a  more  generous  life  than 
that  in  which  we  live;  an  ideal  that,  if  it 
is  still  too  high  for  us  of  this  generation, 
will  be  appreciated  and  followed  by  the 
people  of  the  future." 

Arnold  Bennett  was  a  product  of  "Five 
Towns."  Born  in  1867,  he  became  in 
turn  solicitor,  journalist,  an  omniscient  re- 
viewer, and  a  literary  artist.  He  is  "a  Five 
Townsman — keen,   interested,   exceedingly 


Westinghouse  Ford  Systems 

Electric  Starting— Lighting— Ignition 

TAKE  the  advice  of  Henry  Ford  and  "keep  off 
the  junk."  You  have  a  good  car  and  should  in- 
stall only  high  grade  devices,  made  by  a  Company  of 
known  reputation  and  high  standards. 

The  Westinghouse  Systems  are  built  for  many  of  the 
highest  priced  cars  in  the  country.  The  principle  in  the 
Westinghouse  Ford  Systems  is  the  same. 

Built  to  last  for  years.  Can  be  changed  to  your  new  Ford 
when  you  get  it.  No  change  required  in  engine.  Silent  chain 
drive  to  crankshaft.     Battery,  wiring,  and  all  parts  included. 

Synchronizes  perfectly  with  the  engine  and  maintains  your 
high  mileage  per  gallon. 

Installations  made  complete  at  Westinghouse  Ford  Service 
Stations  and  Agents  listed  herewith.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  to  any  of  these  Stations  or  Agencies. 


The  Auto  Electric  Equipment  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Chas.  W.  Bopp,  Oelwein,  la. 

The  Equipment  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Motor  Parts  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Springfield, 

Mass. 

Ozbum  Automobile  Supply  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pittsburgh   Auto   Equipment   Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Powell  Supply  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reinhard  Bros.  Co.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Severin  Tire  and  Supply  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Shaffer  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

Shuler  Rubber  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.' 

Tel  Electric  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Westinghouse  Sales  Service  Stations, 
Chicago,  111.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

for  Canada:  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co,,  Ltd,,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

I  am  interested  to  get  Booklet  and  learn  prices  on  Westinghouse 
Electric  Starting-Lighting  and  Starting-Lighting-Ignition 
Systems  for  my  Ford  Car.   Mail  to 
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^otd  Throw  Aw6y 
ybvr  WoroTTre^ 

For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
petting  ffum  10. ODD  to  10,000  miles  ont<if  tlteir  tires 
by  "haU-soIiug"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 
Iti  eit-'ht  months  over  20.000  American  mottirists 
have  fnllowed  llieir  example  and  are  saving  $50 
to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  rfl^ta'^re- 

pay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge.  Uurable  Treads 
di.ultle  the  life  of  ytiur  tires  and  are  si4d  under  a 
sig^ned  g-uarantee  for  6.000  miles  withont  puncture. 

A)ipiied  in  your  ov^n  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount  f::fJ°,Z"i!"t 

shipment  direct  from  factory.  A  postal  will  get 
full  information  and  sample  within  a  week.  State 
size  of  tires.    Don't  wait — write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  COMPANY 

1 1 27  A  Tread  Bldg,.  Denver,  Colo. 
Ka7  A,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
37II  A.  Woolworth  Bldg,.  New  York. 


YourRadiator 


N'o  more  bursted  radiators 
or  jackets.  No  hard  ytart- 
ing.Nofrozen  fingers  while 
trying  to  make  repairs. 
It's  always  warm  in  your  | 
garage  when  you  have  the 

AUto-hoT  P^ 

/  ••      OAS  HEATER        *         Vy^^ 

It  keeps  a  temperature  of  so  to  70  degrees  in 
your  garage  even  in  zero  weather.  Costs  little, 
runs  cheaply.  No  air  from  garage  interior  can 
get  to  the  burner,  so  all  danger  of  explosion  from 
gasoline  fumes  is  eliminated.  Ice  and  frozen 
niud^  melts  instead  of  remaining  to  damage  car. 
You'll  have  a  better  car  in  spring  than  if  you 
kept  it  in  a  cold  garage.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  KANNEBERO  EOOFINO  &  CEILING  CO. 
131  Robin  Ct.  Canton,  0, 
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KToupetioi 

will  convert  your  Ford  Roadster 
into  a  real  Coupe'  for 

Only  $80.00 

It  is  strictly  high  grade,  made  of  glass, 
wood  and  metal, painted  and  upholstered. 
All  windows  are  noiseless,  and  are  auto- 
matically adjustable  to  any  opening  de- 
sired, as  shown  in  the  picture.  We  also 
make  a  5-passenger  Coupe'  body  for 
$150.   Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Heinzelman    Bros.  Carriage    Co. 
Established  1857  Belleville,  III. 
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S3"  HAIR  TONIC 


Price 
SO  cent). 


Keeps  the  hair  healthy^  strong  and  abun- 
dant. Refreshes  cleanses  —  invigorates 
the   scalp.     Promotes  hair  growth. 

Sold  and  Guaranteed  by  The  ^&xaSJL  J/ore   in  every  town  and  city. 

United  Drug  Co. 

BOSTON         CHICAQO         ST.  LOUIS         SAN  FRANCISCO         TORONTO         LONDON         PARIS 


shrewd,  very  practical  and  efficient,  limited 
in  certain  directions,  rather  coarse-fibered 
in  others."  The  critic  spends  many  page.^ 
pointing  out  Arnold  Bennett's  weaknesses: 
"Neither  he  nor  the  state  of  society  which 
he  represents  is  like  anything  else  in 
English  history."  In  the  Five  Towns  novel 
there  is  no  ideal.  There  is  no  criticism. 
There  is  no  tradition  or  philosophy  of 
society.  There  is  nothing  but  life  as  the 
people  described  live  it  and  see  it  and  feel  it. 
"If  all  his  novels  were  on  the  same  plane 
as  'Old  Wives'  Tales,'"  Arnold  Bennett 
"would  have  recreated  English  fiction." 
Altho  he  has  the  little  weaknesses  of  his 
individual  virtues,  it  can  be  said  with  con- 
fidence that  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  he  is 
capable  of  surpassing,  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, all  except  his  very  best  W'ork  j'et  done. 

HUSS  AFTER  FIVE   HUNDRED  YEARS 

Schaff,  D.  S.  ^D.D.^.  John  Huss— His  Life, 
Teachings,  and  Death — .\fter  Five  Hundred 
Years.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xv-349.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Protestant  Christianity  has  been  cele- 
brating the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of 
John  Huss's  martjTdom.  The  opportune- 
ness of  this  volume  is  therefore  at  once 
evident.  Few  lives  of  the  great  Bohemian 
are  accessible  in  English,  and  most  that  are 
so  accessible  are  either  translations  or  are 
quite  antiquated.  An  account  by  a  modern 
historian  well  equipped  for  his  task  was 
consequently  a  desideratum.  Dr.  Schafif 
has  especial  qualifications.  His  contribu- 
tion of  two  volumes,  covering  this  period, 
to  his  father's  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  included  a  survey  of  the  material 
on  Huss;  his  recent  translation  of  Huss's 
work  on  "The  Chiu-ch"  gave  him  a  new 
grip  on  the  subject;  and  special  studies 
show  their  effect  in  an  account  that  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  Without  disparag- 
ing the  work  of  Count  Liitzow^,  English 
readers  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
l)ossessing  an  eminently  informing  and 
readable  work  on  tliis  subject. 

Dr.  Schaff  has  pro\'ided  a  good  working 
bibliography,  twelve  chapters  which  in- 
cude  a  discussion  of  the  age  of  Huss,  his 
life,  his  relations  to  WycUf,  the  essentials 
of  the  intricate  political  situation  and  of  the 
mi.xed  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  condi- 
tions of  the  limes  as  they  bore  on  his  case; 
two  appendices,  one  chronological  and  one 
(locuinenlary,  and  a  serAiceable  index. 
Two  of  the  cha])tei's  discuss  "Huss's  Place 
in  History"  and  his  "Writings  and  the 
Hussites" — the  latter  showing  the  really 
continuous  inlluence  of  the  mart^T  down 
to  the  present  in  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
and  the  MoraAnan  Church. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  reader  is 
that  under  the  views  then  current  no  other 
issue  of  the  proceedings  than  Huss's 
condemnation  was  possible;  on  the  other 
hand,  without  direct  polemics,  the  utter 
badness  of  the  ruling  ideas  then  current 
in  Church,  State,  and  society  is  made 
evident. 

SOUTH-AMERICAN  CITIES 

namnierton,  J.  A.  The  Real  ^Vrgentina:  Notes 
and  Impressions  of  a  Year  in  .Argentina  and 
I  rugiiay.  With  sixty-five  illustrationsi.  Octavo,  pp. 
153.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2.50  net. 

Mr.  Haminerton  is  an  Englishman  of  the 
7iil  admirari  type.  But  he  has  endeavored 
to  WTite  a  true,  unvarnished  story  of  the 
marvelous  ci\'ilization  and  development  of 
that  country  of  South  America  w-hose 
name  itself  is  "sjmonjTnoiis  -with  opulence 
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— the  Argentine  Republic.  He  spent  eight 
months  in  Argentina,  learned  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  came  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  almost  every  side  of  the  varied 
life  of  its  famed  capital,  Buenos  Aires — 
"the  Paris  of  the  New  World,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  In  his  introduction  lie 
refers  to  the  "formidable  list"  of  recent 
books  on  South  America,  and  he  apologizes 
for  his  owa  addition  to  the  list  on  the 
ground  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  pub- 
lications in  English  are  the  "hasty  records 
of  fleeting  visits"  or  "glorified  advertising 
pamphlets."  Mr.  Hammerton  indicts 
most  writers  on  Argentina  for  their  "in- 
discriminate praise  and  fulsome  flattery  of 
the  country."  He  has  eschewed  statistics 
and  politics,  and  has  tried  to  give  a  truthful 
account  of  the  human  side  of  "these  great 
cities  of  the  River  Plate."  Sixtj'-five  beau- 
tiful illustrations,  mostly  of  architectural 
character,  give  the  reader  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  South-American  enterprise  and 
art.  The  favorable  impression  thus  created 
receives  a  rude  jolt  when  the  chapter  on 
Buenos  Aires  is  reached.  "A  splendid 
city  of  sham"  is  the  author's  characteri- 
zation of  the  much -vaunted  Argentine 
capital.  ]Mr.  Hammerton  admits  that  he 
has  Ruskin's  prejudice  in  favor  of  buildings 
made  of  brick  and  stone.  He  found  that 
the  pretentious  edifices  of  Buenos  Aires 
were  lath-and-plaster  imitations  of  famous 
edifices  in  Europe.  He  admits,  however, 
that  these  flimsy  constructions  have 
dignity  and  elegance.  Official  photo- 
graphs "have  conveyed  to  an  envious 
Europe  the  idea  that  Buenos  Aires  eclipses 
her  worn-out  old  cities  in  its  architectural 
glories.  A  photograph  "makes  lath  and 
plaster  look  like  granite  and  porphyry." 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 

Robinson,  C.  H.  (D.D.).     History  of  Cliristian 

Missions.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-533.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

The  International  Theological  Library, 
to  which  this  volume  belongs,  has  set  a 
high  standard  of  execution.  It  embraces 
such  notable  works  as  Driver's  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," and  Gregory's  "Canon  and  Text  of 
the  New  Testament."  Expectations  of 
good  things  are  awakened,  therefore,  with 
each  volume  in  the  series. 

Dr.  Robinson,  author  of  the  present  work, 
is  Canon  of  Ripon  and  editorial  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  has  had  access  to  abundant 
data,  and  shoxild  be  well  qualified  for  a 
difficult  task.  He  has  provided  an  intro- 
duction on  general  lines,  a  chapter  on 
missionary  methods,  one  on  The  Dawn 
of  Modern  Missions  (1580-1750),  and  then 
uses  the  geographical  method  to  give  the 
course  and  present  condition  of  missionary 
effort  throughout  the  world  in  nineteen 
chapters,  including  one  each  on  Missions 
to  Moslems  and  to  Jews.  Two  chapters  on 
Missionary  Societies  and  The  Outlook, 
with  an  index,  complete  the  volume. 

As  already  suggested,  the  subject  is 
difficult.  "The  field  is  the  world,"  and  to 
complete  a  survey  of  the  diverse  and 
multifold  operations  that  shall  prove 
reaUy  intelhgible  requires  a  combination 
of  qualities  that  few  possess.  Doubtless 
opinions  will  differ  respecting  Dr.  Robin- 
son's success.  The  present  writer  feels 
considerable  disappointment.  One  reason 
is  the  scrappy  character  of  much  of  the 
information.     It   might    have    been    pos- 
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In  every  state,  in  every 
county,  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet,  some  dealer 
sells  Continental-equipped 
cars  and  trucks,  and  knows 
the  Continental  Motor  with 
the  appreciation  of  an  ex- 
pert for  a  masterpiece. 
Every  garage  man,  almost 
every  chauffeur,  under- 
stands the  construction  of 
'the  Continental,'  the 
world's  standard  motor. 

roniinenial 
Maiars 

Thus  Continental  owners, 
including  nearly  200,000 
motorists  in  every  section 
of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
find,  ever  close  at  hand, loyal, 
expert  Continental  Service. 

Thus  143  manufacturers  of 
cars  and  trucks  can  confidently 
bank  on  this  great  Continental 
fund  of  good  will  and  knowledge, 
at  once  an  insurance  of  sales  and 
a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Let  Continental  Service 
bring  YOU  dividends 
of  motor-car  satisfaction 

Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Go. 

Factories:  Detroit,  Muskegon 


Largest  exclusive  motor  manu 
facturers  in  the  world 
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Aeolian -Vocation.     Stuk  E~     $50 
Cabinet  modelt  from  $35  upward 


Aeolian. Vocallon.     Style  G.     $100 

Modtli  oflhit  character  in  various  slzet 

from  $75  upward 


Aeolian  ■  Vocation 

Style  L.     $375 

One  nf  the  regular  »tock  models 

of    distincllue     and     beautiful 

design 

Aeolian    Vocations  may  he  ob- 

lairtrd  in  a  varielu  of  A  rl  and 
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I  found  one  --and  some- 
iJiina  infinitehj  areater. 

KFORE  I  purchased  I  looked  at  many  phonographs. 
Fine  instruments  though  some  of  them  were,  the  dif- 
ferences seemed  trifling.  All  looked  alike.  In  playing, 
one  did,  perhaps,  a  little  better  with  instrumental 
music ;  another  gave  a  shade  more  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  human  voice. 

And  then,  at  last,  my  quest  led  me  to  the  nexc  phonograph — 
and  all  the  others  faded  from  my  mind. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  instrument  to  look  at — this  new  phono- 
graph. Character  and  distinction  showed  in  every  line;  in  its 
rare  depth  of  finish  was  suggested  the  richness  of  old  mahogany. 

A  record  was  put  in  and  I  heard  sounds  I  never  dreamed 
the  phonograph  could  reproduce.  Sweet,  full  richnesses  of 
tone,  vibrant  with  the  very  quality  of  life.  Deep  voices  of  the 
orchestra  other  phonographs  had  but  meagrely  portrayed. 
Delicate  tonal-tints  that  marked  the  subtle  difference  of  instru- 
ment and  instrument.  All  untinged  with  any  hint  of  phono- 
graphic stridency. 

The  demonstrator  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  play  it  ?  What 
could  he  mean  ?     How  could  one  play  a  phonograph  ? 

And  then  a  miracle  of  music  happened.  I  became  the  most 
talented  and  versatile  musician  the  wildest  flight  of  imagination 
could  picture. 

I  played  the  flute — and  reveled  in  the  joy  of  expressing  my 
inmost  music-feeling  in  its  liquid,  mellow  tone. 

I  played  the  violin — and  all  the  wistful  string-beauty  of  that 
wizard  instrument  responded  to  my  mood  and  wish. 

I  played  the  French  horn,  the  clarinet,  the  'cello.  I 
whistled.  I  even  sang — flrst  with  a  full-throated  baritone,  and 
then  with  a  marvellous  and  bell-like  tenor. 

Did  I  really  do  these  things.''  No!  But  that  wonderful 
jihonograph  did  ihcm  under  viy  control:  so  utterly,  so  completely 
rcfliK-ting  my  spirit,  that  the  joy  was  close  akin  to  actual  produc- 
tion— as  though  I  myself  were  sounding  the  very  notes. 

And  so  I  found  the  new  phonograph  that  gave  to  me,  at  last, 
the  means  to  voice  the  latent  music-instinct  of  my  soul. 
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^Aeolian- 
vocalion 

"THE  NEW  PHONOGRAPH  THAT  MAKES   YOU  AN  ARTIST" 


NEW  and  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 

The  Aeolian- Vocalion  is  a  pho- 
nograph— but  a  phonograph  pos- 
sessing such  revolutionary  features 
that  it  is  virtually  a  new  type  qf 
musical  instrument. 

The  one  that  has  been  described 
is  unique,  unprecedented.  Itgives 
to  the  phonograph  a  charm  and 
added  interest  hitherto  not  even 
suggested  in  other  instruments. 

The  Graduola 

This  is  the  name  of  this  new  feature 
— the  most  important  musical  inven- 
tion since  the  phonograph  itself  was 
patented. 

The  Graduola  is  a  device  for  tone- 
control.  Its  operation  is  as  simple  as 
the  opening  and  closing  of  one's  hand. 
It  enables  one  to  shade  the  tone — 
now  reducing  it  to  the  softest  whisper, 
now  swelling  it  to  full  fortissimo. 

It  does  not  change  the  technique  of 
a  record,  its  tempo  or  the  spirit  of  it. 
But  it  does  permit  one  to  introduce 
the  thousand  subtle  variations  of  tone- 
color  that  an  artist  himself  changes  in 
each  performance. 

And  it  gives  a  new  quality  of  liv- 
ingness  to  records,  and  enables  one  to 
take  a  personal  part  in  their  rendition. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while 
the  Graduola  is  the  first  device  that 
satisfactorily  governs  tone-volume  and 
as  such  is  of  supreme  musical  value  to 
the  phonograph,  it  is  not  arbitrary. 
That  is,  it  may  be  used  or  ignored  at 
will.  There  are,  perhaps,  records  one 
might  never  wish  to  change.  In  that 
case  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  plays  them 
without  variation,  just  as  other  phono- 
graphs do. 

The  New  Sound-Box 

As  the  result  of  recent  scientific 
discoveries  and  new  inventions  the 
Aeolian-Vocalion  is  equipped  with  a 
Sound-Box  far  superior  to  any  hitherto 
used.  This  Sound-Box  produces  an 
entirely  new  character  and  quality  of 
phonograph  tone. 

Instead  of  having  the  usual  thin, 
nasal  phonograph  tone,  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  tone  is  full,  rich  and  mellow. 


The  lower  tones  of  diiferent  instru- 
ments, and  indeed  the  deep-voiced  in- 
struments themselves,  like  the  tuba, 
for  example,  are  for  the  first  time  suit- 
ably reproduced  by  this  new  Sound- 
Box. 

Copyright,  1915,  the  Aeolian  Company 


The  Sym'phonetic  Horn 

This  is  another  new  feature  that  is 
the  result  of  laborious  acoustical  re- 
search and  experiment.  Its  superior- 
ity in  design  and  composition  results 
in  amplifying  tones  without  giving 
them  stridency  or  changing  their 
character. 

Due  to  this  patented  Horn,  all  the 
delicate  distinctions  between  instru- 
ments are  preserved. 

Even  when  a  full  orchestra  is  play- 
ing, one  can  distinguish  the  different 
voices.  The  strings,  the  horns,  the 
wood-winds  and  the  brasses  are  true 
to  life.  While  the  relation  between 
upper  and  lower  tones  are  so  perfectly 
maintained  as  to  give  an  entirely  new 
"balance"  to  the  performance. 

Other  Features 

Among  other  important  and  exclu- 
sive features,  two  may  be  mentioned. 
These  are: 

The  Automatic  Stop — which  is  the 
most  simple  and  efficient  yet  devised. 
Two  movements,  simultaneously  per- 
formed, start  the  record  revolving  and 
"set"  it  to  stop  at  the  end  or  at  any 
place  in  the  piece  desired. 

Imprmfed  Appearance — The  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  sets  an  entirely  new  standard 
of  design  and  finish  for  phonographs. 

Even  the  least  expensive  "regular" 
models  are  the  creations  of  artist- 
designers  and  convey  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  grace  and  dignity. 

Thecostliermodelsand  the  "Period" 
and  "Art"  cases  are  on  a  par  with 
the  finest  examples  of  modern  de- 
signing. 

Also  all  models  are  finished  in  finest 
woods,  with    a  depth  of  color  and 
beauty  of  grain  hitherto  confined 
to  expensive  pianos. 

Where  to  Hear  the  Aeolian-Vocalion 

Though  introduced  less  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  has  already 
scored  one  of  the  most  remarl<able  suc- 
cesses ever  achieved  by  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Its  output  and  representation  are 
still  comparatively  limited,  however. 
We  will  be  very  fflad  to  notify  all  who 
write  where  they  may  find  it  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  will  also  send  them  a  free  cata- 
log giving  prices  and  other  pariiculars 
and  containing  a  most  interesting  ex- 
planation of  how  the  phonograph  repro- 
duces sound. 

Prices  for  Regular  Styles  from  |35  to 
$375.  Special  "Art"  models  from  $400 
upwards.  Exclusive  cases  designed  and 
executed  to  order. 

Address  Dept.  E  11 


Aeolian  -  Vocalion 
Style  K.     $300 
Models  of  this  character  in  various  sizes  from  $250  upward 


Art-  Vocalion.     Stgle 

Early  English,  Gran  Oak  or  Jacobean  Oak 


THE     AEOLIAN 
AEOLIAN  HALL 
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Take  your  cue  from  these 
firms,  Mr.  Purchasing  Agent: 

United  States  Steel  CorporatioD  New  York  City 

WettinthooM  Electric  Company       N.  Y.  Central  Railroad 
United  States  Navy       Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Consider  the  number  of  pencils 
that  are  used  annually  in  concerns 
of  such  size.  Consider  the  num- 
ber of  people  using  these  pencils 
who  are  on  the  payroll.  Viewed 
in  this  light  buying  pencils  has  con- 
siderable possibilitiesboth  for  profit 
and  for  loss.  This  is  recognized 
by  the  great  organizations  named 
above.  They  go  at  their  pencil 
buying  like  everything  else, 
scientifically.  They  make  tests 
and  comparisons.  And  they  buy 
Blaisdell  pencils  in  large  quanti- 
ties, with  a  flattering  abundance 
of  repeat  orders. 

Isn't  this  your  cue,  Mr.  Purchas- 
ing Agent?  Doesn't  it  mean  that 
you  should  at  least  w^rite  to  us 
and  ask  us  to  prove  to  you  that 
Blaisdells  in  your  organization 
would  be  as  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical as  in  the  companies  listed 
above? 

Blaisdells  will  do  your  work 
easier,  quicker,  and  at  lower 
cost.  They  possess  features  of 
convenience  (in  sharpening,  etc.) 
peculiar  to  them  alone.  Quality, 
convenience,  economy!  Satisfac- 
tion, time,  money!  That  is  the 
Blaisdell  story  in  six  words.  They 
will  save  '/3  to  V2  of  your  wooden 
pencil  costs,  clerks'  time,  and 
temper,  too. 

Blaisdell  202  is  a  "general'  utility"  office 
pencil  with  an  eraser  and  a  lead  as  smooth 
as  velvet.  Price  55c  per  dozen;  $5.40 
per  gross.  Order  by  number  from  your 
stationer. 

At  last!  A  real  ink  eraser — the 
Blaisdell  madeof  SpunGlassthat 
takes  out  blots  like  a  breeze.  10c 
for  three  times  as  much  eraser  as 
you  usually  get  for  more  money! 

Blaisdells  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils 
— every  kind  for  every  purpose,  including 
Regular,  Colored,  Copying,  Indelible.  Ex- 
tra  Thick,  China  Marking.  Metal  Marking, 
Lumberman's  and  Railroad  pencils.  All 
grades  and  all  degrees  of  hardness.  Sold 
by  leading  stationers  everywhere. 


The  modern 

way  to  sharpen 

a    pencil    or 

ink  eraser. 


^/aisde/A 


Pa.per 
Pencil 
Comparxy 


sible  to  avoid  this  by  a  rather  more  lit- 
erary method  of  presentation.  A  second 
is  the  pronouncedly  Anglican  standpoint 
— "Anglican  Missions"  as  distinct  from 
"Protestant  Mis,sions"  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  this,  as  well  as  the  use  of  "non- 
episcopal"  to  include  churches  (like  the 
Methodist)  which  have  bishops,  but  do 
not  claim  "Apostolic  succession."  In 
details,  too,  we  find  omission  of  much  that 
demanded  notice.  Thus  Dr.  Hepburn, 
whose  impress  upon  .Japan  is  so  profound 
and  far-reaching,  is  mentioned  only  to 
note  his  settlement  there  in  1S60 — not  a 
word  of  the  noteworthy  Christian  and 
cultural  work  he  accomplished. 

In  fairness  to  the  author  and  publisher, 
it  must  now  be  said  that  within  its  limits 
the  volume  does  well.  The  mistake  lay  in 
attempting  to  treat  so  large  a  subject 
within  so  small  a  space.  Had  two  volumes 
been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  these 
then  been  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  such 
as  we  know  in  such  men  as  Dr.  Dennis,  we 
could  have  had  better  results. 


CURRENT    POETRY 


FRENCH  WAR-VERSE 

Till]  man  in  the  street  in  time  of  peace 
becomes  the  man  in  the  trenches  in 
time  of  war.  He  is  the  average  of  the 
million,  and  it  is  his  frame  of  mind  that  is 
reflected  in  the  following  lyrics  selected 
from  the  press  of  Paris.  No  spleen  or 
rancor  toward  the  enemy  is  disclosed;  j'et 
at  the  same  time  one  feels  that  the  man's 
business  in  life  at  present  is  to  fight  to  the 
death.  Always,  as  in  poems  from  the 
German  that  l)a\e  appeared  in  these 
columns,  one  encounters  the  soldier's  long- 
ing for  the  day  of  peace,  and  his  wonder  as 
to  how  old  familiar  phices  will  look  to  him 
when  he  gets  back  home.  This  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  noted  in  the  lines  by  Rene 
Fauchois.  taken  from  the  Paris  Gaulois. 
This  translation  and  those  that  follow  have 
been  made  for  Thk  Litkk.\rv  Di(;kst  by 
Mr.  Richard  Duffy. 

THE  SOLDIERS  DAY-DREAM 
By  RENfi  Fauchois 

Wlion  shall  I  wm?  you  again,  old  town, 

Your  frirndly  strivts  to  stroll: 
Or  watch  the  square  on  market-day. 
With  country-folk  in  best  array, 

Ilcneath  your  sky  the  blue  of  flowers? 
Hetiirn  I  Inirt.  n-lum  I  whole — 

I  come  when  vlct'ry's  ours. 

Mother  of  mine,  shall  I  sco  theo  soon. 

To  hold  thy  whltonixl  head 
Aftalnst  niy  lips  and  tri-nil>nng  heart; 
Forget  the  hitler  days  apart 

.•\nd  tell  tiK'e  how  the  bravest  cowers 
In  days  and  nights  of  endless  dead? — 

I  come  when  vlct'ry's  ours. 

When  shall  I  seo  theo  again,  dear  wife. 

To  niiN't  in  thy  fond  gaze 
The  sun-warm  smile  and  heart  of  gold 
That  linke«l  our  breath  and  being  hold; 

.\nd  tuar  the*-  sing  to    1. .  ps  snug  bowei^ 
Our  babe  e'en  while  lir  iila\^'.' — 

I  come  when  vlct'ry's  ours. 

When  shall  I  see  you  again,  my  tears? 

On  graves  of  comrades  gone 
Shall  ever  we  look  without  a  sigh, 
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With  X-RAY 
REFLECTORS 

K\e  strain,  defective  vision  and 
nervous  disorders  caused  by 
^'laring  lights  are  directing  wide- 
spread favorable  attention  to  the 
scientific  method  of  Indirect  Light- 
int;  developed  under  the  direction 
oi  Augustus  Darwin  Curtis. 
Throughout  the  country  within  re- 
cent years,  the  most  pleasing  and 
attention-compelling  illumination 
lias  Iveen  produced  by  the  use  of 
X-Ray  Reflectors,  employed  ex- 
clusively in  the 

Eye  Co7nfort 
System 

The  Curtis  Portable  Art  Lamp  is 
the  most  novel,  useful  and  artistic 
lighting  fixture  ever  devised.  In 
use  in  many  of  the  most  exquisite 
homes.  Costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  art  lamp  without  the  In- 
direct feature. 

It  makes  the  "difTerent"  gift;  a 
splendid  present  for  any  occasion. 
Vou  will  t)e  delighted  with  it  when 
you  see  it. 

Your  furniture  or  electrical  dealer 
can  supply  it.  or  we  will  ship  one  to 
yoj.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

.Architects,  Building  Committees 
and  Owners  desiring  information  with  regard  to  the  correct 
practice  of  hghting  interiors  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  us.  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

We  furnish,  free,  engineering  service  necessary  in  lighting 
any  interior.    Send  blueprint  or  floor  plan  sketch. 

National  X-Ray 
Reflector  Co. 

Display  Rcx>ms : 
240  W.  J.ACKsoN  Blvd.,  Chicago 
25  W.  Forty-sixth  St.,  New  York 

New  England  Agents: 
Pettingell- Andrews  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  A  rchitecls'  Portfolio  standardizes  light- 
ing  specifications.    Free  to  architects  and 
engineers.     To  others  Ss.oo  a  copy. 
CHECK  BELOW  FOR  FREE  BOOK- 
LET .\ND  I.N'FORMATIO.N  O.N 
LIGHTI.NG  OF  THE 
(  )  Home  (  )  Bank 

(  )  Store  (  )  Theatre 

(  )  Church  (  )  Hospital 

(  )  Office  (  )  School 

(  )  Indirect  lighting  from  art  lamps,  pedestals,  cornices,  etc 
(  )  Direct  lighting,  factories,  store  windows,  etc. 


"Don't-Snore 

Money    Refunded   if  it    Don't.      Ask   for   Booklet. 
Thos. B.Morton  Co.  (Inc.)  25  Starks  BIdg.,  Louisville, Ky. 
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This  Inspiring   Book 

tells  yea  of  the  (treat  and  increasing  demand  for 
lawyers  and  how  you  can  become  one.  It  tells 
you  why  law  trained  men  are  selected  for  most 
positions  of  responsiljility  in  business,  public  life 
and  serial  work — and  how  you  can  grasp  these 
opportunities.  It  contains  liij  pages  and  is  free. 
Send  for  it  today.  It  shows  yon  how  yoo  can  be- 
come law  trained  in  spare  time  at  home,  through  the 
Modem  American  Law  Course  and  Service  of 

BLACKSTONE    INSTITUTE 

B'«V"ton»Institiite.lnclndinKThfSrrmirneCoiTespondiTi<!e 
bchovlot  Ldw,  huaucreulully  trained  mote  than  thiuy 
UiouuDdtDsn and  women  in  law.  Amoni;  our  ifraduates 
ar«tb«  GoverDor/>f  a  atatc.  United  Stau*e  Senatoni  and 
yonffreaamen.  Stato,  County  an.1  City  Offiriala,  many 
— --'f'*""  ."'"■wanda  of  auccaaatul  lawyara  and  bualnass 


The  conrae  baa  been  prepared  •apactalty  for  horn*  atudy  by 
eisBty  eminent  authonUca.  It  ia  clearly  written  in  eimple, 
non-t«chnical  larnjajfo.  Preliminary  education  not  neces- 
•ary.  loa  will  Ixnefit  from  the  day  yuu  etart.  Special 
otrer  now  bcinsr  made  to  ambirious  men.  Wiiceoowior 
Ibb-pace  free  took  and  full  particulars. 

Addrem  Eztemion  Divition  iSiS. 


Blackstone  Institute 


Raise  color  and  gun  to  peace-lit  sky 

In  fields  where  now  grim  battle  lowers? — 

There  tears  and  laurel  as  one 
Shall  fall  when  vict'ry's  ours. 

We  take  the  following  ^'erses  of  lighter 
tone  from  one  of  the  numerous  journals 
established  in  the  trenches.  This  par- 
ticular publication  i.s  entitled  RUjolboclic. 
a  name  compounded  of  two  argot  terms, 
which  might  be  translated  The  German 
Scream.    The  poem  is  anonymous. 

THE  SOLDIER  TO  HIS  KNAPSACK 

You  feel  he's  a  friend,  the  he  weighs  down  your 
back; 
You  call  liim  a  scourge  in  the  day's  wear  and 
tear; 
You'd  leave  him  behind  in  the  long  dusty  track 
Yet  when  there's  a  halt  he  provides  you  a  cliair. 

Beyond  on  the  line  where  the  sower  of  death 
Flings  wide  over  all  liis  pestilent  seed, 

And  nerve  oozes  out  with  each  next- to-last  breath. 
He  serves  as  a  guard  to  your  very  life's  need. 

At  times  he's  your  buflfet.  yoiu-  larder,  yoiu*  chest, 
A  fumitiu"e  suite  you  can  Uft  in  your  hand. 

Or  lay  'neath  your  head  as  you  cm-1  up  to  rest 
And  march  in  your  dreams  to  a  happier  land. 

"Old  fellow,  what  grueling  days  we  go  through — 
What  names  have   1    flung  at  your  iimocent 

skin! 

1  take  them  all  back  and  swear  by  the  blue 

We're   pals   to   the   finish   through   thick  and 
through  thin ! ' ' 

A  third  poem,  taken  from  the  Paris  La 
Liberie,  was  WTitten  by  a  French  corporal 
at  the  front  as  a  message  of  condolence 
to  the  widow  of  one  of  the  men  that  fell 
near  him. 

TO  THOSE  IN  NAMELESS  GRAVES 

By  L.  Houzeau 

No  need  of  stone  to  mark  the  place 
Where  buried  Ue  the  glorious  dead. 

Our  hearts  their  sepulcher  doth  grace 

And  in  our  souls  a  halo  trace 

As  light  to  show  the  w^y  they  led. 

No  need  of  blossoms,  leaves,  or  wreath 
To  cheer  their  nameless  couch  and  cold. 

The  only  flower  that  decks  the  heath 

And  flourishes  in  winter's  teeth 

The  flag  they  fought  for  doth  imfold. 

No  need  of  long  and  fervent  prayer 

At  heaven's  gate  to  speed  them  well: 
For  God  receives  them,  full  aware 
On  earth  they  nobly  did  their  share 
When  they  for  home  and  country  fell. 

These  verses,  also  from  .the  Paris  La 
Liberie,  were  WTitten,  we  are  told,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  news-item  of  the  day.  T\m 
devotion  of  the  African  troops  of  France 
will  be  one  of  the  heroic  traditions  of  the 
French  histories  of  the  Great  War. 

THE  BLACK  HERO 

By  August  Peieur 

Into  the  fight  he  leaps  with  lion  bound, 

Here  whirls  and  there  with  native  cry  of  "  Deal  h 

To   foes!"   across   the   blood-drenched   yards    to 
gain — 
Nor  heeds  the  shrapnel's  hissing  breath. 

He's  hit — now  shuddering  lies  the  giant  frame. 

And  torn  the  jaw  that  nerved  his  battkvcr>  . 
Above  him  leans  the  major,  kind,  alert 

To  know  if  one  so  brave  must  di(\ 

The  ebon  hero  writhes  and  fain  would  speak ; 

Saddened  the  major  reads  Ms  fading  glance. 
And  kneels  to  hear  no  native  rally  shout. 

But  dying  murmured,  "Long  Live  France!  " 
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Cut  Coal  Costs  By  Burning 
Soft  Coal  Smokelessly; 

When  a  boiler  smokes  you  can  be  dead  sure  that  it  is  not  burn- 
ing its  fuel  properly.  Smoke  is  nothing  but  unburned,  or  only 
partially  burned,  fuel  wasted  up  the  stack.  So  whether  your  city 
prohibits  smoke  or  not  it  means  money  in  your  pocket  to  elimi- 
nate smoke. 

Of  course  you  can  eliminate  smoke  by  burning:  hard  coal — but  you  can't 
afiford  to  do  it.  Hard  coal  costs  more  rponey  than  bituminous  coals.  And 
the  cheaper  soft  coals  contain  just  about  as  much,  and  sometimes  more  heat. 
Government  reports  prove  that  a  dollar  spent  for  soft  coal  buys  you  more 
heat  than  the  same  amount  of  money  spent  for  any  other  fuel. 


The  Ely  High  School,  Ely,  Minnesota,  designed  by  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Parsons,  Minneapolis,  in  which  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boil- 
ers were  installed  by  the  Star  Ccntracting  Company  ci  Viiginia, 
Minnesota,  is  a  good  example  of  the  high  class  buildings  heated 
with  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  use  of  soft  coal 
in  a  boiler  properly  constructed  to  burn  it  smokelessly  is  the  low 
cost  way  for  heating.  This  is  just  as  true  in  New  York  City,  and 
other  Eastern  fields  where  Anthracite  coal  is  cheapest,  ss  it  is  in 
Western  markets  where  Anthracite  is  very  scarce  and  expensive. 

The  thousands  of  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers  in  buildings  of 
all  kinds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  creating  further  evidence  of 
their  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  literature  describing  these  boilers  fully. 


A  Kewanee  Smoke- 
less Boiler  burns  soft 
coal  smokelessly  be- 
cause they  are  scientif- 
ically built  to  get  all  of 
the  heat  out  of  that  fuel. 
Ver^'  careful  tests  have 
proven  that  when  oper- 
ated under  conditions 
similar  to  those  prevail- 
ing in  most  large  build- 
ings, they  use  for  heat 
making  purposes  from 
73  to  81%  of  the  fuel. 
While  the  ordinary  type 
boiler  seldom  averages 
as  high  as  60%. 

So  a  Kewanee  Smoke- 
less Boiler  first  cuts  your 
coal  cost  because  it 
wastes  none  of  its  fuel. 
It  comes  nearer  to  get- 
ting all  of  the  heat  outof 
softcoalthananyheating 
apparatus  yet  devised. 


And  if  your  building  is  in  a  city  where  a  smoke  ordinance  is  enforced  the  saving  is  a 
double  one — because  a  Kewanee  permits  you  to  use  cheap  soft  coal. 

Kewanee  B?iler  Company 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 
Steel    Heating   Boilers,    Radiators,    Tanks,  Water   Heating   Garbage  Burners 
Chicago  New  York  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
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Only 
35t 


Get  This  New  Toy! 

It  is  Already  Delighting  Thousands  of  Children 

The  kiddies  everywhere  think  it  the  best  toy  they've  had  yet. 
It  is  a  child-size  model  of  the  famous 

Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaner 

Has  a  revolving  brush,  dust  bag,   handle,   and   highly   polished 
■■olid  metal  nozzle  just  like  the  big  one.     Stands  18  inches  high,  and 
operates  without  electricity.     Well  worth  a  dollar,  but  sold  at  the 
advertising  price  of  35c  to  any  electrically  equipped  home. 
The  little  ones  love  to  keep  house  with  the  Toy  Frantz 
Premier.   They  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  it.    So,  send 
35c  today,  coin  or  stamps,  and  see  how  glad  they'll  be 
when  it  arrives.  Makes  a  fine  gift  fot  any  child. 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  CO. 
T131  Power  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. . 
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A  touch  of  your  thumb 

and  you  hear  every  word  when 

you  dictate  to  the  Dictaphone 

AS  easy  as  that.  To  hear  all,  or  any  part  of 
Xx.  what  you  have  dictated,  you  simply  re- 
verse the  "dictate"  le\  er  and  listen. 

And  everj-  other  feature  of  the  Dictaphone 
is  just  as  simple,  just  as  practical,  just  as  effi- 
cient, just  as  distinctive. 

The  Dictaphone  system  of  handling  corre- 
spondence— of  which  the  Dictaphone  itself  is 
only  a  part — has  revolutionized  the  corre- 
spondence of  many  thousands  of  businesses.  It 
has  done  away  for  all  time  with  the  inefficient, 
expensive  system  of  writing  letters  twice,  once 
in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 

^'ou  dictate  when  and  how  you  want,  as 
much  as  you  want,  and  you  dictate  better  let- 
ters. There  is  nospecd  limit  to  the  Dictaphone. 
It  puts  real  efficiency  and  economy  into  the 
actual  writing  of  your  letters — your  typist 
writes  more  and  better  letters,  with  less  strain, 
and  she  will  write  them  at  least  a  third  less  in 
cost  to  you. 

Vou  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  If  you 
h.ippen  to  find  it  true,  it's  a  pretty  big  thing. 
If  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
nail  us  down.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
in  \-our  own  office  on  your  own  work. 

TME  hlCTAFfWHZ 
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Suite  2107  A,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Store*   in   the   principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the 
'Panama-'Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition 
"Your    Dny'«    Work"- — a    book 
wr     should     like     to     send     you. 
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AT  HOME  AT  THE  FRONT 

WE  have  all  of  u.s  taken  part  in  the 
war  more  or  less,  but  few  readers  in 
this  country  have  had  occasion  reallj-  to 
feel  at  home  there.  Our  i)ress  eorre.spon- 
dents  \-isil  the  trenches  occasionally,  but 
when  they  conduct  us  thither,  via  the 
columns  of  our  favorite  newspaper  or 
magazine,  we  usually  arrive  as  "guests' 
guests."  We  penetrate  to  the  mystery- 
enshrouded  front,  and  learn  the  lore  of 
the  first-line  entrenchments,  supportinfj 
trenches,  traverses,  dugouts,  scouting  par- 
ties, spray-fire,  sapping,  mining,  and  tlie 
like.  We  straggle  in  the  dark  of  night  down 
ill-l)uilt  ditches  beliind  laconic  young 
otticers,  where  the  men  on  .sentry-duty  grin 
in  friendly  fashion  and  greet  us  gutturally 
as  we  pass;  we  l>end  double  to  enter  the 
narrow  ecm fines  of  a  dugout  or  bomb- 
l)ro()f;  we  draw  back  in  an  embrasure  to 
let  a  stretclnT-ladeu  pair  go  by;  we  even 
see  a  bit  of  firing  and  mayhap  dodge  a 
shower  or  two  of  shrapnel.  All  this  be- 
comes to  a  degree  familiar  to  us,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  on  six-aking  terms  %\nth  men  in 
uniform.  And  yet,  when  we  lay  down  our 
newspaper  or  mjigazine  and  return  to  our 
owTi  secure  four  v.alls  again,  there  is  often 
an  unmistakable  suspicion  that  something 
worth  while  has  1)een  missed.  We  realize 
that  we  are  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  trench  life,  but  we  have  learned  next  to 
nothing  aliout  the  meaning  of  it  to  those 
whose  whole  life  it  has  l)een  for  these  many 
months.  We  have  been  only  sightseers. 
after  all. 

From  England,  however,  comes  a  ciccro no 
of  a  different  sort  from  the  "staff  corre- 
s])()n(lent."  In  liUickuooiVs  Magazine. 
issued  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  bj-  the 
Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company,  New- 
York,  a  .series  of  articles  appears  that  prolv 
ably  come  as  clo.se  to  making  the  reader 
feel  at  home  at  the  front  as  any  other  de- 
.scription  of  actual  conditions  that  has 
been  published.  They  have  the  double 
advantiige  of  Iwing  written  by  a  soldier  and 
an  author.  The  sipnature  is  "The  Junior 
Sul),"  which,  a  Ix)ndon  newspaper  informs 
us,  is  a  pseudonym  of  "Ian  Hay"  (in  its 
turn  the  i)en-name  of  .John  Hay  Beith),  the 
author  of  "  Happy-Go- Lucky"  and  other 
tales  and  romances,  who  is  i)robabIy  not  a 
Subaltern,  and  whose  forty  years  of  age 
make  the  "Junior"  highly  improbable. 
This  novelist  has  spent  many  months  in 
the  business  of  war,  not  as  an  observer,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  Volunteer  E.xpedition- 
an,-  Force — and.  better  still,  one  of  "The 
First  Hun<lred  Thousand."  The  events  of 
which  he  tells  may  not  have  all  the  thrill  of 
the  caf^  anecdote,  but  they  have  the  ad- 
\antage  of  being  actual  daily  occurrences. 
The  men  whom  he  mentions  are  not  lined 


up  for  mspeetion,  or  on  their  good  be- 
havior, but  simph-,  amusingly,  or  patheti- 
cally engaged  in  then-  every-day  duties, 
quite  tmconscious  of  our  presence.  All  is 
as  the  soldier  himself  sees  it,  and  we  are 
amused  to  find  that  the  mighty  and  the 
insignificant  happenings  of  this  warfare 
do  not  have  at  all  the  relative  importance 
we  should  ascriV)e  to  them.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  description  of  horrors  e.x- 
perienced  in  a  town  under  intermittent 
shell-fire.  "You  who  live  at  home  have  no 
conception  of  what  they  are,"  he  declares, 
and  continues: 

We  get  no  rest.  There  is  a  distant  boom, 
followed  by  a  crash  overhead.  Cries  are 
lieard — the  cries  of  women  and  children. 
They  are  running  franticallj- — running  to 
ob.serve  the  explosion,  and  if  possible  pick 
up  a  piece  of  the  shell  as  a  souvenir. 
Sometimes  there  are  not  enough  souvenirs 
to  go  roimd,  and  then  the  clamor  increases. 

We  get  no  rest,  I  say — only  frightful- 
ness,  British  officers,  walking  peaceably 
along  the  pavement,  are  frequently  hustled 
and  knocked  aside  by  these  persons.  Only 
the  other  daj'  a  full  colonel  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  up  a  side  street  to  avoid 
distiu-bing  a  ring  of  excited  children  w^ho 
were  dancing  round  a  beautiful  new  hole 
in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow 
lane. 

If  you  enter  into  a  cafe  or  estaviinct, 
a  total  stranger  sidles  to  your  table,  and, 
ha\-ing  sat  down  beside  you,  produces  from 
the  recesses  of  his  person  a  fragment  of 
shrapnel.  This  he  lays  before  j-ou,  and 
explains  that  if  he  had  been  standing  at  the 
spot  where  the  shell  burst  it  would  have 
killed  him.  You  express  polite  regret,  and 
l)ass  on  elsewhere,  seeking  peace  and  find- 
ing none.  The  whole  thing  is  a  public 
scandal. 

But  e\-en  seriously,  there  is  singularly 
little  disturbance  created  by  such  a  bom- 
bardment. You  are  aroused  sometimes 
from  slumber  bj'  a  crescendo  of  firing, 
through  which  rips  the  hail  of  a  machine- 
gun  salvo,  "like  a  giant  tearing  calico," 
shrapnel  bursts  and  shells  explode  in  every 
oi)en  place  and  at  erery  street-intersection, 
but  you,  and  hundreds  like  you,  are  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  cellar  or  dugout,  and  soon 
go  back  to  sleep  again.  And  when  you 
waken  at  last  into  a  dawn  that  veritably 
"comes  up  like  thunder,"  you  start  about 
yotu*  daj-'s  business  with  remarkably  little 
thought  given  to  the  enemy's  highly 
efficient  artillerj'.  And  the  enemy,  too, 
it  appears,  is  quite  as  matter-of-fact  about 
his  attempts  on  your  life: 

Brother  Boche's  motto  appears  to  be: 
"It  is  a  fine  morning.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  trenches  doing.  We  abundant 
ammunition  have.  Let  us  a  Httle  fright- 
fulness  into  the  town  pump!"  So  he 
pumps. 

But  nobody  seems  to  mind.  Of  course 
there  is  a  casualty  now  and  then.  Oc- 
casionally a  hole  is  blown  in  a  road,  or 
the  side  of  a  house  is  knocked  in.  Yet  the 
general  attitude  of  the  population  is  one  of 
rather  interested  expectancy.  There  is 
alwaj-s  the  cellar  to  retire  to  if  things  get 
really  serious.  The  gratings  are  sand- 
bagged to  that  end.    At  other  times — well, 
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The  Shoe  Waterproofin! 

Positively  waterproofs  shoes — black  or  tan — makes 
them  wear  longer — and  they  polish  as  good  as  ever. 

Don't  hesitate  to  put  it  on  your  brand  new  shoes, 
whatever  they  cost.  It's  easy  to  apply  and  two  or 
three  thorough  applications  will  last  a  season. 
Guaranteed  for  black  or  tan — light  or  heavy  shoes. 

Ask  for  it  at  your  shoe  store,  drug, 
grocery  or  hardware  store. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  10c.  and  we'll  mail  a  can  postpaid. 

THE  FITZ  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

602    BROAD    STREET,    PHILLIPSBURG,    N.   J. 

Mcinufacturers  of  SPRI-FOOT — the  inside  rubber  heels. 

ECONOMY:  25c  can  holds  3  times  the  quantity  of  a  10c  can. 
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"AlMence  Cannot  Hearts  Divide" 

Pari  of  1916  Panel    See  Offer 


Don't  Let  Looks 
Hold  You  Back 

The  hand  of  business  or  society  is  not 
gladly  extended  to  people  who  have 
sallow,  cloudy  complexions.  We  all  pre- 
fer to  deal  and  mingle  with  people  of 
clean,  pleasing  looks.    Consider 

^ion    passage 
t^lclll       Cream 

It  Elves  a  clean,  wholeiome  per«inallly  that  has  In- 
creiied  the  eartilne  power  of  men  and  the  social  attract- 
Ivenc^l  ol  women  the  world  over.  Juit  look  at  yourself 
squarely  In  the  mirror.  See  how  dust,  worry  and  the 
Ills  o(  modem  life  have  left  their  unpleasant  m.irks. 
Make  the  use  of  Pt-mpeiAn  M.issage  Cream  a  h.ihit— 2  or 
3  limes  weekly — and  have  a  clear,  freih,  youThlul  com- 
plexion.    Benin  today.     At  the  stores— 50c,  75c  and  )l. 

Trial  Jar  &  Art  Panel  ""' '"'  '"<;    Beautiful  i9i6 

Art  I*anel  executed  In  rich 
colors  Ulie  28  In.  x  7Vi  In.).     Cut  coupon  now. 


Pomp 


'*f  *'""*"Cul  along  this  line*»"*tt ■• 

Tkt  Pompciui  Mff.  Co,,  IS  Prospect  Str«»,  aeTeland,  Obio 

Eoclutcd  find  10c  (stanipi  accepted,  coin  preferred).     Please  send 
OM  •  trial  )u  ol  Pouipeian  HA88AOE  Cream  and  Art  Fanel. 


Name. 


Addrcn... 
Ctty 


,. Stale  . 


MUSIC  CABINETS  H^-"^-"- ^«- 


I  rco    f  ruin     •'  ■  ■ 
iuio.  <  ).ik  '■' 
kiiiii.in/.i." 
Tlndnlc  C.il. 


music  stiaigbl  and  otdeiljr 

li    .'uid.iliK'.      All   viios,  Jiu   to 
.Scud  lor  booklet,  "  The  Lost 

'aloRllr. 

.  K  Ka^t    Mxh    St..  Now  York 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 


l«    a     !'»■  i.p      III      I   . 
Aa.  School  oi  Home  I 


I  p:I  y      Mm-  >i>i.|y  It  iiiflie 
S25  W.  69tb  St.,  Cbicato.  III. 


y      Tlie  Orlcnial  Slor^ 

Catalog  Is  Ready 

W';'"  •• 

of  di»r 


PS .  liin 
for    I 
t»aff».  ( 

fujirf.. 


fuiuiti^ie,  S..1U,  Iftii.^  [..ri».  U4    t-:\*  umS   itK'tiMod*  of  ••thlbm  UrWft> 
t&l".     Vrdt«Di7WU«diUD  LBllmlt«»L     AddnM  DvputswDl  18. 

•A-AVAlSTINE-0-CO-lnc- 
Fifth  Avenue  0  39th  Street.     Mew  York 

n»  Largwl  Orintol  ft«r<  In  7^  WorU.     EfUUIttd  UM 


there  is  always  the  pleasing  possibility' 
of  witnessing  the  sudden  removal  of  your 
neighbor's  landmark. 

Officers  breakfasting  in  their  billets  look 
up  from  their  porridge  and  say — 

"That's  a  Dud!  That's  a  better  one! 
Stick  to  it.  Bill!" 

It  really  is  most  discouraging  to  a  sensi- 
tive and  cons  ienti  JUS  Hun. 

These  same  officers  are  a  mightily  en- 
gaging lot,  or  such  of  them  as  are  intro- 
duced to  us  by  Mr.  Hay.  Very  soon  we 
come  to  know  them  passing  well,  and  con- 
ceive a  decided  liking  for  "Bobby  Little," 
a  newcomer  to  the  trenches;  "Captain 
Blaikie,"  a  sea.soned  officer;  "Captain 
Wagstaffe,"  a  veteran  of  South -African 
campaigns;  "Lieutenant  Ailing,"  of  the 
machine-gun  corps;  "Major  Kemp,"  all- 
seeing  and  ever-capable,  and  several  other 
genial  spirits.  We  see  them  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  multitude  of  problems  that 
tliey  dailj-  confront,  and  learn  a  new  respect 
for  that  special  variety  of  "the  noblest 
work  of  God,"  the  capable  officer  in  war- 
time. An  amusing  picture  with  which  we 
are  earlj'  made  acquainted  is  that  of 
"Bobby  Little,"  the  newly  fledged,  en- 
deavoring to  reduce  his  field  kit  to  some- 
thing like  portable  size.  Numerous  friends 
at  home  had  proved  to  he  his  worst 
enemies,  and  the  result  was  an  amazing 
total  of  impedimenta,  listed  as  follows: 

An  automatic  Mau.ser  pistol,  with  two 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition. 

A  regulation  Service  revolver 

A  camp-bed. 

A  camp-table. 

A  camp-chair. 

A  pneumatic  mattress. 

[This  ingenious  contrivance  was  meant 
to  be  blown  up,  like  an  air-cushion,  and 
Bobby's  servant  expended  most  of  the  day 
and  much  valuable  breath  in  performing 
the  feat.  Ultimately,  in  a  misguided  at- 
tempt to  save  his  lungs  from  rupture,  he 
emploved  a  bicvcle-pump,  and  burst  the 
bed.]  ' 

A  sleeping-  lor  "flea")  bag. 

A  portable  bath. 

.\  portable  wash  hand-stand. 

A  dressing-case,  heavilv  ballasted  vsith 
cut-glass  bottles. 

A  primus  stove. 

,\  dispatch-case. 

The  "Service"  Kipling.  (About  forty 
volumes.) 

Innumerable  socks  and  shirts 

A  box  of  soap. 

Fifty  boxes  of  matches. 

A  small  medicine-chest. 

About  a  dozen  first-aid  outfits. 

A  ca.^e  of  jiipes,  and  eigarets  innumerable. 

(Bobby's  aunts  regarded  cigars  as  not 
quite  ascetic  enough  for  active  service. 
Besides,  they  might  m:ike  him  .sick.) 

About  a  cubic  foot  of  chocolate  (various). 

Numerous  comprest  foods  and  concen- 
trated drinks. 

.(Vn  "active  service"  cooking-outfit. 

An  electric  lamp,  \s-ith  several  refills. 

A  pair  of  binoculars. 

A  telescope. 

A  prismatic  compass. 

A  sparklet  siphon. 

A  luminous  watch. 

A  pair  of  insulated  \\'ire-cutterb 


This  total  is  submitted  to  the  amused 
gaze  of  Captain  Wagstaflfe,  who  remarks: 

"Do  you  know  how  much  personal  bag- 
gage an  officer  is  allowed,  in  addition  to 
what  he  carries  himself?" 

"Thirtv-five  pounds." 

"Correct." 

"It  sounds  a  lot,"  said  Bobby. 

"It  looks  precious  little!"  was  Wag- 
staflfe's  reply. 

"I  suppose  they  won't  be  particular  to 
a  pound  or  so,"  said  Bobby,  optimistically. 

"Listen,"eommandedCaptain  Wagstaffe. 
"When  we  go  abroad,  your  Wolselej-  valise, 
containing  this" — he  swept  his  hand  round 
the  crowded  hut — "this  military  museum, 
will  be  handed  to  the  Quartermaster.  He 
is  a  man  of  singularly  rigid  mind,  with  an 
exasperating  habit  of  interpreting  rules 
and  regulations  quite  literally.  If  you 
persist  in  this  scheme  of  asking  him  to  pass 
half  a  ton  of  assorted  lumber  as  a  package 
weighing  thirty-five  pounds,  he  will  east 
you  forth  and  remain  your  enemy  for  life. 
And  per-sonally,"  concluded  Wagstaffe,  "I 
would  rather  keep  on  the  right  side  of  my 
Regimental  Quartermaster  than  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  himself.  Now,  send 
all  this  stuff  home — you  can  use  it  on 
maneuvers  in  peace-time — and  I  will  gi^-e 
you  a  little  list  which  will  not  break  the 
baggage-wagon's  back." 

The  methodical  Bobby  produced  a  note- 
book. 

"You  will  require  to  wash  oceasionall}'. 
Take  a  canvas  bucket,  some  earboUc  soap, 
and  a  good  big  towel.  Also  your  tooth- 
lirush,  and — excuse  the  question,  but  do 
you  shave?" 

"Twice  a  week,"  admitted  the  blushing 
Bobby. 

"Happy  man!  Well,  take  a  safety- 
razor.  That  will  do  for  cleanliness.  Now 
for  clothing.  Lots  of  socks,  but  only  one 
change  of  other  things,  unless  you  care  to 
take  a  third  shirt  in  your  greatcoat  pocket. 
Two  good  pairs  of  boots,  and  a  pair  of 
slacks.  Then,  as  regards  sleeping.  Your 
tlea-bag  and  your  three  Government 
blankets,  with  your  valise  underneath,  will 
keep  you  (and  your  little  bedfellows)  as 
warm  as  toast.  You  may  get  separated 
from  your  valise,  tho,  so  take  a  ground- 
sheet  in  your  pack.  Then  you  will  be 
ready  to  dine  and  sleep  simply  anj"where, 
at  a  moment's  notice.  As  regards  com- 
forts generally,  take  a  "Tommy's  cooker," 
if  you  can  find  room  for  it,  and  scrap  all 
the  rest  of  your  cuisine  except  your 
canteen.  Take  a  few  meat-lozenges  and 
some  chocolate  in  one  of  yoiu-  ammunition- 
pouches,  in  case  you  ever  have  to  go  with- 
out your  breakfast.  Rotten  work,  march- 
ing or  fighting  on  a  hollow  tummy!" 

"  What  about  revolvers  ?  "  inquired 
Bobby,  displaying  his  arsenal,  a  little 
nervously. 

"If  the  Germans  catch  you  with  that 
Mauser,  they  will  hang  you.  Take  the 
Webley.  Then  you  can  always  draw 
Service  ammunition." 

Wagstaffe  ran  his  eye  over  the  rest  of 
Bobby's  outfit. 

"Smokes?  Take  your  pipe  and  a 
tinder-box;  you  will  get  baccy  and  cigarets 
to  burn  out  there.  Keep  that  electric 
torch;  and  your  binoculars,  of  course. 
Also  that  small  map-case;  it's  a  good  one. 
Also  wire-cutters.  You  can  write  letters 
in  your  field-message  book.  Your  compass 
is  all  right.  Add  a  pair  of  canvas  shoes — 
they're  a  godsend  after  a  long  day — an 
air-pillow,    some    candle-ends,    a    tin    of 
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From  January  to  December 
The  National  "Quick  Relief 

a  box  of  "LudenV 

handy — in  the  office  and  at 

home.  At  the  first  sign  of  huski- 
ness — the  first  touch  of  throat 
strain— one  of  these  pleasant  can- 
dies brings  quick  relief,    Luden's 

often  prevent  serious   illness.     Business 

and   professional    men,    actors,    singers, 

lecturers  and  outdoor  workers— all  those 
subject  to  coughs,  colds  and  throat  irritations 
need  and  use  "Luden's."  Luden's  are  more 
than  *'mere  cough  drops"  and  have  many  uses. 
Luden's  contain  no  narcotics  or  coloring  matter. 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

MANUFACTURING  CONFECTIONER 
READING,  PA. 
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d'(ie  GOLD  MEDAL 

the  Highest  Award Jor 

BRUSHES  —  at  the 

Panama-Pacific  International 

Exposition,  was  awarded  io 

RUBBERSET 

TRADE     MARK 

BRUSHES 


npHE  patented  RUBBERSET 
^  method  of  gripping  bristles 
in  flint-hard  vulcanized  rubber 
so  they  can't  come  out,  has  made 
th(k  RUBBERSET  shaving  brush,  the 
RUBBERSET  safety  tooth  brush, 
RUBBERSET  hair  brushes  and  paint 
brushes  the  world's  standards  —  the  best 
brushes  that  money  can  buy. 

Rubberset  Company     Factories:  Newark,  N.  J 

(R.  &  C.  H.  T.  Co.,  Proprietort) 


To  he  sure  you  get  the  genuine  \ 
RUBBERSET  brush  look  for  this  I 


mark.      H'e  use  no  other  mark  in 
stamping  RUBBERSET  brushes. 
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RUBBERSET 
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Save  Your  Wife 


the  bard  labor  of  the  weekly  IroninK.Save  her  time,  her 
health  aod  money  by  getting  her  a 


<^impiixTronir 


t  wfll  dobvtter  Ironing 
n  1-4  tbo  tim«  it  oow 


Oprrvtoa  br  hand 

nr  pnwrr.    HvatedaC 

nominal  rzp«na«.     8 

■ix«s.      Low    Ctftc«a. 

Ea«y  paymonU. 

^^rltc  for  CaUloc.  Wvm 

Ironfnff  II  nij*  Itrtoklot,  aodao 

Dayn*  FKKKTriutOiTrr. 


[   AmfrioD  Ironing  Midnnt  Co  .  537  — 16S  N.  Michigan  Atc.  Qiicno_ 


^'r'^  EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


ThousnnilH  tuiw  ni>e<li'<]  by  niilroadB, 
bla  corpurstiona  and  other 
nrmj  at 

$3,000  to  $10,000 

*  COi  ly  prtjsp*'<-tHof  H.J- 
Vttnccmrnt  and  a  futuro  of 
Indcpendonco  and  prtw p'T- 
ify.  (Jnlimiti-d  opportunitirg 
await  you  if  you  pn-paro  now. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL  fj^%;^ 

time,  no  matter  whnt  you  work  nt  now.  It  ib  not  necvu- 
»ary  thnt  yuu  »lr.  i  !■.  u-i!.  r  t  :i!i.I  l..i..kk'<  piin.r-  Wolinvo 
Bcoume  in  I  Ilk' t  "i 

thL'  imninil  up, 

PupcrviHion  of  \'-  .    '  '      -i 

C.  P.  A.  KvrinuiKi:^  aii-i  ix-S«.c"y.  111.  lioaiiiof  i',\ain. 
Prepares  you  to  pajw  CI'. A.  examinations  in  any  f*tato. 

Special  Reduced  Rate  2'**"  "^* '"  ^"" 


f..r  a  limit.  .1  t 
Tarms  To  Suit  To 


ahuut  how  to  rtccuro 
iai  rrducod  rato  acholanhip.    W«  M«k* 


Money-Back  Guarantee  i',',!i:;';:riSi*"i;S 

nijt  aatmfir-J  wr  RiTr..-  t.t  r»f'H>]  fntir«'  Rmount  paid. 
\M/^%MTKZ  ^"'•'•'  '■  ■■  »  'I'f'rf'l  frc.«  b«x>k  explaining 
WW  mmm  m  *^  fihtn  •.  [  a>ri,.r>i  to  b«  had,  rt^.  and 
pnwtf  t.iAt  » ■•  ^I^^  hrip  you  to  puccofts  aa 
we  ar«  brliilnfr  th»u«aiiiJa  (  f  l^A.-^alii'  •tuueuta.  I*rcpar«  fur 
thf^ae  blv  iKtaiUon*  now. 

L*S*IUE»teft»oD  UniTffiity.   Dtpt.H-137  Cbicafo,  TO.   | 


Diet  and 
Digestion 

Indigestion,  Constipation,  and  the 
more  serious  ills  they  lead  to  are  so 
common  and  cause  so  much  needless 
))ain  and  sufTering,  that  Dr.  John 
Harvey  Kellogg  has  written  a  book, 
tolling  how  such  disorders  may  be 
avoided.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  greatest 
liviiiK  authority  on  diet  and  digestion. 
For  noarly  forty  voars,  ho  has  lieen  Supcr- 
intoiidfiit  of  the  Hattlc  Crfck  Sanitarium, 
whiTL'  he  has  liad  opportunity  to  observe, 
treat  and  prcsfrihe  for  tliousands  of  eases 
of  Indigestion,  ("'on';tii)ation  and  tlie  more 
serious  ills  they  lead  to.  What  Dr.  Kellogg 
tells  you.  thert'fore,  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence. He  d»'als  with  facts — not  theory.  His 
new  hook  i-f  called  "Colon  Hygiene"  and, 
in  it,  he  tells  you  of  all  digestive  disorders, 
their  <'auses  and  natural  methods  for  their 
rrlirf  which  you  may  apply  right  in  your  own  home. 
Nearly  4(K)  paKfs.  with  many  illustrations,  diet 
tables  and  instruct  ions  for  (wcrcLsc.  rest  and  sleep. 
Price  only  S2.  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  Order  today. 
Vou  take  no  risk.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisOed. 
return  Ixwk  at  once  for  prompt  refimd.  Send 
order  to  — 

Good    Health   Publishing    Co. 

411  W.  Main  St..  Battle  Creek.  Micb 


vaseline,  and  a  ball  of  string,  and  I  think 
you  will  do.  If  you  find  you  still  have  a 
pound  or  so  in  hand,  add  a  few  books — 
something  to  fall  baek  on,  in  ease  supplies 
fail.  Personally,  I'm  taking  'Vanity  Fair' 
and  'Pickwick.'  But  then,  I'm  old- 
fashioned." 

On  the  way  to  the  front,  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Messrs.  Jekyll  and  Hyde, 
otherwise  termed  '"Brass  Hats."  Jekyll 
is  an  admirable  person,  w'ho,  we  are  as- 
sured, is  in  the  majority.  Hyde  is  the 
quintessence  of  exasperating  officiousness 
and  incapability.  These  two,  or  rather 
the  many  of  these  two  tjiies,  are  the  Stafif 
Officers,  to  whose  tender  mercies  arriving 
regiments,  loaded  down  already  with 
explicit  instructions  from  Headquarters, 
are  submitted.  "The  Junior  Sub"  avers 
that,  while  the  "Round  Game  Depart- 
ment" starts  the  men  out  with  more  than 
enough  in  the  way  of  directions,  special 
orders,  necessarj-  information,  and  so  on, 
it  is  the  "Practical  Joke  Department" 
that  causes  the  trouble.  The  Mr.  Hydes 
are  the  representatives  of  this  latter 
mythical  branch  of  the  British  War  Office. 
As  we  read: 

Two  of  these  humorists  linger  in  the 
memory.  The  first  was  of  the  type  which 
is  admiringly  referred  to  in  commercial 
circles  as  a  hustler.  His  hustling  took  the 
form  of  beginning  to  shout  incompre- 
liensible  orders  almost  before  tlie  train  had 
dra\ni  up  at  the  platform.  After  that  he 
passed  from  party  to  partj',  each  of  which 
was  working  strenuously  under  its  own 
sergeant,  and  commanded  them  (not  the 
sergeant)  to  do  something  else,  somewhere 
else — a  course  of  action  naturally  calculated 
to  proiiiote  unity  and  celerity  of  action  all 
round.  A  perspiring  sergeant  who  ven- 
tured to  point  out  that  his  party  were 
working  under  the  direct  orders  of  their 
Company  Commander,  was  promptly 
placed  under  arrest,  and  his  flock  enjoyed 
a  welcome  and  protracted  breathing-space 
until  an  officer  of  sufficient  standing  to 
cope  Avith  Mr.  Hydi^ — unfortunately  he  was 
IMajor  Hyde — could  be  discovered  and 
informed. 

Tlie  second  required  more  tactful  hand- 
ling. As  our  train-load  drew  up  at  the 
platform,  the  officer  in  charge — it  was 
(^aptain  Blaikie,  supported  by  Bobby 
Little — stept  out,  saluted  the  somewhat 
rotund  Colonel  Hyde,  whom  he  saw  before 
him,  and  proffered  a  sheaf  of  papers. 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  he  said.  "Here 
is  mj'  train  statement.  Shall  I  carry  on 
with  the  unloading?  I  have  all  my 
parties  detailed." 

The  great  man  waved  away  the  papers 
magnificently.  (To  be  just,  even  the 
Jekylls  used  to  wave  away  our  papers.) 

"Take  those  things  away,"  he  com- 
manded, in  a  voice  which  made  it  plain 
that  we  had  encountered  another  hustler. 
"Bum  them,  if  you  like!  Now  listen  to  me. 
Tell  ofif  an  officer  and  seventy  men  at 
once." 

"  I  have  all  the  necessary  parties  detailed 
already,  sir." 

"Will  you  listen  to  me?"  roared  the 
Colonel.  He  turned  to  where  Captain 
Blaikie's  detachment  were  drawn  up  on 
the   platform.      "Take   the    first   seventy 


lueu  of  that  lot,  and  tell  them  to  stand 
over  there,  under  an  officer." 

Captain  Blaikie  gave  the  necessary 
order. 

"Now,"  continued  Colonel  Hyde,  "tell 
them  to  get  the  horses  out  and  on  board 
that  steamer  at  once.  The  rest  of  your 
party  are  to  go  by  another  steamer.    See"/" 

"Yes,  SU-,  perfectly.    But—" 

"Do  you  understand  my  order?" 
thundered  the  Colonel,  with  increasing 
('holer. 

"I  do,  sir,"  replied  Blaikie  politely, 
"but—" 

"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  carry  on!" 

Blaikie  saluted. 

"Very  good,  su-,"  he  answered.  "Mr. 
Little,  come  with  me." 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  and  disappeared 
rapidly  round  a  corner,  followed  by  the 
mystified  Bobby. 

Once  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Colonel, 
Captain  Blaikie  halted,  leaned  against  a 
convenient  pillar,  and  lit  a  cigaret. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  he 
inquired. 

Bobby  told  him. 

"Quite  so,"  agreed  Blaikie.  "But  what 
you  say  helps  nobody,  tho  doubtless 
soothing  to  the  feelings.  Now  listen, 
Bobby,  and  I  wiU  give  you  your  first  lesson 
in  the  Tactical  Handling  of  Brass  Hats.  Of 
course  we  might  do  as  that  dear  old  gentle- 
man suggests,  and  send  seventy  horses  and 
mules  on  a  sea-voyage  in  charge  of  a  party 
of  cooks,  signalers,  and  machine-gunners, 
and  let  the  grooms  and  drivers  go  with  the 
bicycles  and  machine  guns  and  field- 
kitchens.  But  1  don't  think  we  will. 
Nobody  would  enjoy  the  experiment  much 
— except  perhaps  the  mules.  No:  we  will 
follow  the  golden  rule,  which  is:  When 
given  an  impossible  job  by  a  Brass  Hat, 
salute  smartly,  turn  about,  and  go  and 
wait  round  a  corner  for  five  minutes. 
Then  come  back  and  do  the  job  in  a  proper 
manner.  Owe  five  minutes  are  up:  the 
coast  shoidd  be  clear.  Come  along, 
Bobby,  and  help  me  to  exchange  those  two 
parties." 

In  striking  contrast  are  the  Dr.  Jekylls, 
who  are  pictured  in  action  as  follows: 

"Never  mind  those  things,  old  man," 
they  would  say  of  our  laboriously  completed 
retm-ns.  "Just  tell  me  who  you  are,  and 
how  many.  That's  right:  now  I  know  all 
about  you.  Got  your  working  parties 
fixt  up?  Good !  They  ought  to  have  every- 
thing cleared  in  a  couple  of  hoiu-s.  I'll 
see  that  a  ration  of  hot  tea  is  served  out  for 
them.  Your  train  starts  at  a  quarter-past 
seven  this  evening — remember  to  call  it 
nineteen-fifteen,  by  the  way,  in  this 
country — and  you  ought  to  be  at  the 
station  an  hour  before  the  time.  I'll  send 
you  a  guide.  What  a  fine-looking  lot  these 
chaps  of  yours  are!  Best  lot  I've  seen  here 
for  a  very  long  time.  Working  like  niggers, 
too!  Now  come  along  with  me  for  ten 
minutes  and  I'll  show  you  where  to  get  a 
bite  of  breakfast.  Expect  you  can  do 
%vith  a  bit!" 

This  is  Brass-Hat  Jekyll — officer  and 
gentleman;  and  to  the  eternal  credit  of 
the  British  Army  be  it  said  that  he 
abounds  in  this  weU-conducted  campaign. 
As  an  instance  of  his  efficiency,  let  the 
case  of  our  own  regiment  be  quoted. 
The  main  body  traveled  here  by  one  route, 
the  transport,  horses,  and  other  details  by 
another.  The  main  body  duly  landed,  and 
were  conveyed  to  the  rendezvous — a  dis- 
tant railway  junction  in  northern  France. 
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UGHT 
URtS  YOUR  E^ 


Glaring  light  and  dim  light  arc 
the  two  most  injurious  things  to 
good  eyesight— and  EMERAL- 
ITE  LAMPS  are  especially  de- 
signed  to   obviate  such  injury. 
They  are  the  lamps  with  the  rich, 
emerald-green  glass  shade  which 
oculists  prescribe  and  whose  clear,     restful 
light  enables  you  to  read  easier  and  do  better 
work  without  headache  or  eyestrain.     You 
^ want  good  eyesight,  don't  you?     Well,  then— 

BeKindtoYourEyes-READ  and  WRITE  with 


Ideal 

X-mas 

Birthday 

Wedding 

Gift 


The  model  shown  here  is  the  EMERALITE  Jr. 

— the  very  lamp  you  have  long  wished  for — 

the  classiest,  handiest  and  most  practical 

lamp   ever   conceived,    because,    due    to 

ingenious  construction  of  base,  stem  and 

shade — it  will 

Stand,  Clamp  or  Hang  ANY 

PLACE  you  put  it  and  in 

ANY  POSITION  desired 

and  concentrate   light  exactly  where  you  want  light, 
always  keeping  your  eyes  in  the  shadow  and  resting 
and  saving  them  from  glare  and  strain.  It  is  veritably 
a  jewel  of  a  lamp  in  green  and  gold  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  cheaply  constructed,  impractical 
lamps  heretofore  offered.   Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
it  to  you.    If  he  hasn't  it  in  stock  he  wiU  gladly 
get  it  for  you.     Or,  we  will  send  you  one  on  re- 
ceipt of  $S  and  refund  your  money  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfied.     Your  eyes    are   your  most 
valuable    possession— SAVE    THEM — get 
an  EMERALITE  Jr.— now.   It  gives  you 
exactly   the  clear,   green-shaded   light 
that   your   eyes   require. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 
42  Warren  St.,  New  York 


DEALEES 

Attractive  Propo 
sition.   Write 
us— NOW 


showing 
in  actual 
colors 
30  other 
styles  of 

EMERALITE 

Lamps 

for 

office 

and 

home 


EMERALITE  LAMPS  are  sold  by  leading  Drug,  Stationery,  Electrical,  Hardware,  Housefornishing,  and 
Department  Stores.  Your  local  dealer  will  supply  yoD  or  get  them  for  you.  If  unobtainable  in  your  home 
city  write  direct  to  H.  G.  McFaddin  &  Co.,  42  Warren  St.,  New  York.     Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog 


It  destroys  the  germs 

before  trouble 

can  start 


This  size 

TRIAL 
BOTTLE 

sent  free 


When  a  cut,  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  comes,  think  first 
of  Dioxogen,  the  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  that 
needs  no  questionable  acetanilid  to  preserve  it. 
Dioxogen  prevents  infection.  Its  use  is  the  best 
health  insurance.  Don't  run  chances  with  cheap 
bleaching  peroxides.  To  enable  you  to  judge,  we 
will  send  you  a  trial  bottle,  this  size,  on  request. 

Ask  for  DIOXOGEN  by  name — at  any  drug  store 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO..  10  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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THIS   FORTY   Horse  Power,  SEVEN-passeneer,  4-cylinder  Studebaker  at 
$885  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  accomplishments  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  history-maker.    Price  has  been  reduced  from  $985  to  $885 — and  yet 
even  with  this  reduction  of  $100, the  car  itself  has  been  GREATLY  INCREASED 
in  POWER,  sire  and  quality. 

Nothing  but  the  price  has  been  decreased.  Wherever  a  change  was  made  fn 
materials,  BETTER  materials  ^A/ere  used.  The  upholstery,  for  example,  is  the 
finest,  genuine,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather.  The  wheelbase  is  IN- 
CREASED from  108  to  112  inches.  The  capacity  is  INCREASED  from  Five  to 
SEVEN  passengers.  The  tires  are  INCREASED  from  33  x  4  to  34  x  4  Good- 
rich. The  motor  is  INCREASED  from  3!=  x  5  to  3';-in.  bore  x  5-in.  stroke. 
FORTY  Horse  Power,  and  in  power  and  flexibility  equals  most  of  the  SIX 
motors  on  the  market. 

Yet  the  car  has  the  SAME  reliable  V/agner 
Electric  System,  the  SAME  quick  stop  brakes; 
the  SAME  Safety-INSURING  Full-floating 
rear  axle;  Improved  one  man  top;  control 
equipment — oil  gauge,  gasoline  gauge,  speed- 
ometer, etc.,  all  grouped  on  center  of  dash 
under  one  light — in  unobstructed  view^  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  driver. 


By  REDUCING  the  price  and  yet  giving  even 
GREATER  value  at  the  reduced  price  Stude- 
baker has  set  a  new  standard  of  value  for 
4-cylinder  c.irs.  See  the  car  at  once.  And 
write  for  1916  catalog. 

STUDEBAKER. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville.  Ont 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Addreit  all  correspondence  to  Detroit 


Four-Cylinder  Models 

Prices  in 
I'.  S.    L.>n. 

Toorinc  Cir,  7*p«uenger  $885  {1195 
Roadster,  3-pauenKcr  -  850  1165 
L«ndaa-RoadsUr,3-pau.ll85    1495 

Six-Cylinder  Models 

ToarinfCar.7-pa»ienger$1050  $1395 
Roaditer.  3  paucngcr  -   1000     1350 
Landaa-Roadsler,3pats.    1350     1695 
Coope,  4-passeticcr  -    -   1550 
Limouine,  7-pasMnKer  -  2250 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
in  Canada  F.O.B.  Walkerville 


Toity  Horse  Ibwer 
7-Passen^r 

FOUR/885 


Mote  than  195,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 
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There  they  sat  dowii  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  train  containing  the  other  party, 
which  had  left  England  many  hours  before 
them,  had  landed  at  a  different  port,  and 
had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since. 

They  had  to  wait  exactly  ten  minutes! 

"Some  Staff— what?"  the  Adjutant  ob- 
served as  the  train  lumbered  into  "vdew. 


THE  POWER  OF  WORDS 

"W"  OU  who  have  listened  to  the  Fourth  of 
■*■  July  orator  at  a  county  fair,  can  you 
imagine  anything  more  mirth-provoking 
than  to  behold  one  of  these  eloquent 
patriots  suddenly  paralyzed,  as  bj^  be- 
witchment, at  the  moment  he  mounts  the 
platform — still  able  to  enunciate  but  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  far-flung  gesture 
(" the-e-e-ese  United  States!")  or  of  heroic 
pose?  If  j"ou  can,  then  imagine  him  still 
more  harshly  enchained.  Picture  our 
esteemed  representative  or  fellow  townsman 
unable  even  so  much  as  to  raise  his  voice 
to  a  scream  of  defiance  to  this  nation's 
enemies  or  to  lower  it  to  the  profundity  of 
his  contempt  for  calumnious  criticism  of 
the  Democratic  party.  In  an  impressively 
calm  and  even  tone  he  begins  his  "Loyal 
supporters  and  fellow  citizens!"  In  the 
same  calm  and  even  tone,  without  varia- 
tion, inflection,  pause,  or  emphasis,  he 
must  continue  and  complete  his  oration. 
He  must  not  move,  or  turn,  or  wave  so 
much  as  a  finger  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  the  schoolhouse  flagstaff.  Manifestly, 
the  thing  is  impossible.  The  doughtiest 
State  Senator  would  resign  were  such  a 
performance  forced  upon  him,  and  doubt- 
less he  would  ha^'e  our  full  sympathy,  for 
not  even  the  humblest  and  most  taciturn 
among  us  but  prizes  his  small  store  of  the 
graceful  accompaniments  of  speech.  For 
when  one  of  us  would  stir  the  hearts  of 
men,  he  studies  not  his  speaking  vocabu- 
lary alone,  but  his  intonation  as  well,  his 
pauses,  his  gestures,  his  chmaxes — in  effect, 
the  whole  box  of  tricks  -with  which  om* 
orators  and  actors  have  wrought  oiu" 
emotions  into  harmonious  expression,  from 
time  immemorial.  So  flxt  are  we  in  ovu: 
faith  in  this  school  of  eloquence  that  it  is 

TREMENDOUS  VALUE  FOR 
15  CENTS 

The   Pathfinder,    Leading-  Weekly 

Mag-azine  from  Nation's  Capital, 

Makes     K  e  in  a  r  k  a  b  1  y 

Attractive  Oflfer. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  31.— People  in 
every  section  of  the  country  are  hurrying 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Pathfinder's  won- 
derful offer  to  send  that  splendid  illustrated 
review  of  the  whole  world  thirteen  weeks 
for  15  cents.  It  costs  the  editor  a  lot  of 
money  to  do  this,  but  he  says  it  pays  to 
invest  in  new  friends,  and  he  will  keep  the 
offer  open  until  the  Pathfinder  passes  the 
hundred  thousand  circulation  mark,  which 
wiU  be  in  a  few  weeks.  Fifteen  cents  mailed 
at  once  with  your  application  to  Pathfinder, 
61  Douglas  St.,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
keep  the  whole  family  informed,  enter- 
tained, helped  and  inspired  for  the  next 
three  months. — Advt. 


difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other;  and  yet 
such  another,  diametrically  opposed,  ex- 
ists and  is  daily  practised.  In  many  Uttle 
villages  in  Old  Japan,  to  the  inexpressible 
dehght  of  audiences  which  our  moving- 
picture  houses  might  en\'y,  the  Japanese 
story-teller  holds  forth  exactly  as  has  been 
described.  In  The  Outlook  for  September 
15,  George  Kennan  teUs  of  witnessing  such 
a  performance,  at  the  seaside  resort  of 
Atami,  only  forty  miles  from  Yokohama. 
Of  this  adventure  we  read  in  part  as  follows : 

As  the  warm  subtropical  evening  came 
on  I  found  mj^self  without  occupation  or 
diversion,  and,  going  to  the  proprietor 
of  my  Japanese  hotel,  I  inquired:  "Isn't 
there  something  doing  somewhere  to-night 
— juggling  or  singing  or  dancing  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "v\-ith  a  hissing 
intake  of  breath.  "There's  an  entertain- 
ment every  night  in  the  people's  hall" 
(he  didn't  call  it  that,  but  that's  what  I 
understood  it  to  be).  "I  don't  know  what 
it  is  to-night,  but  there's  something." 

"Take  me  to  it,"  I  said. 

"But  it's  not  an  honorable  entertain- 
ment for  honorable  gentlemen  like  you,"  he 
objected.  "It's  mostly  for  the  common 
people — fishermen  and  cooUes  and  such." 

"So  much  the  better,"  I  said.  "I'm 
not  a  'high  nobihty.'  I  work  for  a  h^ving 
myself.  Anything  that  interests  a  fisher- 
man is  sure  to  interest  me.  I  fish  too 
when  I  am  at  home." 

The  hotel-keeper  looked  surprized;  but 
Tivithout  further  demur  he  called  a  boy  and 
sent  him  with  me  to  the  hall. 

Arrived  at  the  hall,  Mr.  Kennan  found 
himself  entering  face  to  face  with  a  dense 
audience,  of  some  three  hundred  Japanese 
men  and  women  packed  into  the  small 
room  as  closely  as  was  physically  possible. 
Tho  startled  at  his  sudden  apparition,  they 
made  way  for  him,  so  that  he  finally  was 
able  to  seat  himself  cross-legged  on  the 
floor  "wdth  the  rest,  and  the  "performance" 
went  on.     He  writes: 

As  soon  as  the  slight  rustle  that  ac- 
companied my  entrance  had  subsided,  I 
looked  at  the  stage  to  see  what  sort  of  an 
entertainment  was  in  progress.  I  half 
expected  to  see  a  juggler  or  a  couple  of 
wrestlers ;  but  what  I  did  see  was  a  middle- 
aged  Japanese  sitting  on  his  heels  on  the 
floor.  He  was  drest  in  a  plain  black 
kimono;  his  black  hair  was  cut  short;  his 
hands  were  clasped  in  his  lap;  and  his 
strong,  smooth-shaven  face  was  immobile, 
expressionless,  inscrutable.  He  looked  at 
me  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then,  in  a 
low,  even  monotone  began  to  talk,  exactly 
as  if  he  were  addressing  me.  I  could  im- 
agine that  he  was  courteously  rebuking 
me  for  disturbing  the  audience  by  my  late 
ai-rival.  I  felt  greatly  embarrassed  for  a 
moment,  but  nobody  smiled  or  looked  in 
my  direction,  and  I  gradually  recovered 
confidence. 

He  was  e\'idently  talking  to  the  people, 
and  without  reference  to  me.  But  such 
quiet,  even,  expressionless  pubUe  speaking 
I  had  never  heard.  His  hands  remained 
clasped  in  his  lap;  his  voice  never  varied 
from  a  flat  monotone;  and  his  face  was  as 
devoid  of  expression  as  the  back  side  of  a 
tombstone.     He  spoke  like  an  automoton 


A    woman    recently 
wrote  us  as  follows: 

"I  like  Packer's  Tar  Soap, 
For  shampooing  I  pre- 
fer it  to  any  other  soap. 
It  makes  my  hair  so  soft 
and  fluffy.  But  I  think 
it  a  little  expensive.  " 

To  this  letter  we  replied: 

"Please  consider  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  from  the  stand- 
point of  zv/iat  it  does, 
rather  than  w/iat  it  costs. 

'Each  ingredient  is  the 
best  obtainable — in  kind 
as  well  as  qualitj^  The 
purpose  of  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  is  not  merely  to 
cleanse  but  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  hair 
ftc^oesf' 


Tiri 


-'Pure  as  the  Pines" 


Send  IOC.  for  sample. 

Our  Manual:  "The  Hair  and  Scalp 
— Modern  Care  and  Treatment," 
36  pages  of  practical  information, 
will  be  sent  free  on  request 


THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  84A,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

The  Price  of  Packer's  Tar  Soat 
is  2$  cents  a  cake 
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Inflamed, 
Receding 
GUMS— 

Loose  teeth  — 
these  are  signs 
of  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Dis- 
ease), If  you 
have  them, 
CON  SULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST   without 

delay.       He  will 
tell  you    how  to 
save    your    teeth 
and  avoid  suffer- 
ing. The  majority 
of  leading  dentists 
prescribe   For- 
han's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation  with 
their  treatment. 
It  is  the  standard 
prescnplion     for 
Pyorrhea —  re- 
member that  no 
ordinary  "denti- 
frice" or  "tooth 
powder"    has 
any  curative  ef- 
fect   upon    this 
condition.     If  used 
daily  lii(e  a  denli- 
frice.    however, 
Fothan's  will  pre- 
vent Pyorrhea, 
anditgives  prompt 
relief   in   most 
cases.      Pleasant 
^_^    to  the  taste. 

Large  lubr  lat  illiidraled),  50c.  If  your  druini<>*  hasn't  it.  send 
his  name  'with  price)  to  Forhan  Company,  23-29  Elm  Street, 
New  York,  who  will  »ee  that  you  are  supplied. 


Unexcelled  for 

COUGHS 

Many  already  know  tliat 
there  is  nothing  better  for 
couglis  and  hoarseness  than 
that   old-fashioned    remedy 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

More  and  more  people  arc  usinq; 
them.  They  ijivc  great  relief  to 
sufferers  from  throat  troubles  caused 
by  asthma  and  bronchitis.  They  act 
promptly  and  relieve  quickly. 

Sold  Only  in  Boxes  —  Never  in  Bulk 

TO  DRUGGISTS 
We  invite  you  to  write  us'rejrard- 

ing  .1  new  uffer  and  selling  plan. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 


or  a  man  in  a  trance.  I  could  not  imagine 
an  audience  that  would  be  moved  by  so 
dry  and  expressionless  a  recital;  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  this  audience 
was  moved.  A  faint  snicker  behind  me 
caused  me  to  turn  my  head,  and,  looking 
backward.  I  discovered,  to  my  surprize, 
that  on  hundreds  of  interested  faces  then- 
was  a  broad  grin.  Here  and  there  the  grins 
began  to  explode  in  laughter;  the  merri- 
ment became  contagious;  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  I  was  laughing  myseh'  in 
mere  sympathy  \\ith  three  hundred  mirth- 
con\-ulsed  people.  There  was  nothing 
funny  that  I  could  understand,  but  iu 
that  gale  of  hilarity  I  was  simply  carried 
away.  Through  it  all  the  talking  sphinx 
on  the  stage  showed  no  interest,  no  anima- 
tion, no  sympathy.  His  voice  was  the 
same  low.,  monotonous  drone,  and  onh' 
the  utterance  and  the  attentive  eyes  ro\-ing 
hither  and  yon  showed  tliat  he  was  alive. 

Finally  the  gale  of  laughter  subsided. 
There  were  sporadic  snorts  now  and  then 
from  people  whose  appreciation  of  the  ludi- 
crous came  a  little  late,  but  even  these  .soon 
ceased,  and  the  whole  audience  became 
quiet.  Gradually  th(>  quiet  deepened  into 
stillness.  Then  the  stillness  became  more 
profound.  Finally  there  was  ab.solutely 
no  sound  ex<'«'pl  the  imchanged  speech  of 
the  man  on  the  stage.  Nobody  moved, 
nobody  seenu'd  to  breathe;  and  I  felt  sure 
that  if  the  talker  should  for  a  moment  stop 
talking  I  could  hear  mj^  heart  beat,  or,  as 
the  Russians  say,  "hear  a  fly  cough."  It 
was  uncanny;  it  was  almost  painful;  and 
looking  around  at  last  to  see  what  it  could 
possi})ly  mean,  my  attention  was  instantly 
attracted  to  a  woman  who  sat  about  ten 
feet  back  of  me  on  my  right.  She  was 
an  elderly  i)easant  woman,  sixty  or  seventj- 
years  of  age.  Her  face  bore  an  expres- 
sion of  inuneasurable  grief,  and  down  her 
withered  cheeks  ran  big  tears,  of  which 
she  was  evidently  unconscious.  She  did  not 
try  to  wipe  them  away,  and  one  by  one  they 
dript  off  her  chin  into  her  lap.  She  was 
not  looking  at  the  talker,  and  I  doubted 
whether  she  could  .see  anything  through 
her  tear-bleared  eyes,  even  if  she  did  look. 
Her  grief-stricken  face  gave  me  a  sort  of 
thrill — almost  a  shock — and  I  looked  from 
her  to  the  others  to  see  what  they  were 
(Itjing.  Most  of  the  women  and  many  of 
th(>  men  were  weeping  silently,  and  all 
looked  as  if  they  were  V)idding  a  last  good-by 
to  tluir  nearest  of  kin  on  the  brink  of  an 
oi)en  grave.  And  through  it  all  ran  the 
monotonous,  expres-sionless,  absolutely  un- 
changed speech  of  the  man  on  the  stage. 
The  contrast  between  his  cold,  quiet,  un- 
iinpassioned  talk  and  the  feelings  that  it 
jiroused  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  1  have  ever  witnessed. 

Then  gradually  llie  tension  relaxed,  men 
and  women  dried  their  tears;  all  was  quiet 
as  before.  While  .Mr.  Kennan  still  sat 
among  them,  the  "barometer"  of  emotion 
went  up  once  more — pleased  expressions, 
little  smiU's,  anmsement,  grins,  chuckles, 
ripples  of  laughter,  liearty  guffaws,  and 
once  more  the  audience  were  rocking  in 
their  places  convulsed  by  an  ecstasy  of 
merriment.  The  American  found  himself 
laughing  with  them,  willy-nilly.  "An  hour 
later,"  he  concludes, 

I  walked  out  of  the  crowded  hall  into 
the  deserted,  dimly  lighted  streets  of 
Atami.     T   had   heard   at  la.st  a   .Japan e.se 


story-teller.  Do  you  ask  what  his  stories 
were?  I  don't  know.  I  laughed,  I  almost 
cried,  and  I  had  a  good  time,  but  what  it 
was  all  about  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea. 


THE  PASSING  OF  AN  IRON  DOG 

THE  delights  of  yesteryear  are  so  often 
labeled  atrocious  by  the  next  gener- 
ation that  it  is  remarkable  how  we  can 
ever  go  on  with,  such  sublime  faith,  finding 
pleasm"e  and  joy  in  what,  with  the  slow 
certainty  of  the  solar  system  itself,  is 
boimd  to  be  scoffed  at  some  daj'.  A 
glimpse  of  this  evolutionary  process  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  afforded 
by  a  recent  incident  in  Kansas  City.  In 
itself  it  was  a  simple,  prosaic  affair — 
merely  the  retirement  of  a  east-iron  dog  to 
make  way  for  a  steam-shovel.  For  the  last 
thirty  j-ears  the  cast-iron  dog  has  stood 
watch,  saj's  The  Star,  on  the  lawn  of  a 
once  palatial  residence,  but  he  is  needed  no 
more.  The  comfortable  broad  expanse  that 
was  liis  especial  care  will  now  be  tightly 
filled  by  a  steel-and-concrete  building  of 
the  most  up-to-date  sort,  a  picture  show,  a 
barber-shop,  and  a  drug-store.  "If  they 
need  any  watching  done  hereafter,  they'll 
hire  a  detective."    Wo  read  further: 

Ponto  will  be  joined  in  his  retirement 
before  long  by  a  corrugated  lady  in  a  short 
skirt  with  a  tin  umbrella  over  her  head,  and 
by  a  sheet-metal  swan  with  a  proudly 
arched  neck,  who  have  di\ided  with  him 
the  decorative  honors  of  his  position.  In 
other  days  the  lady's  umbrella  caught  and 
gracefully  cascaded  into  a  basin  in  which 
she  stood  the  jets  of  water  that  a  marvel 
of  plumbing  ingenuity  made  to  emanate 
from  her  back  hair.  In  other  days,  too, 
the  swan  bore  in  its  bill  an  openwork 
basket,  originally  designed  to  hold  flowers, 
but  latterly  filled  with  waste  paper.  Ponto, 
the  lady,  and  the  swan  all  looked  down  a 
^ista  of  brick  walk  to  an  iron  gate  outside 
of  which  a  smiling  Ethiopian  youth  in  red 
trousers  and  peaked  jockey-cap  stood  on  a 
granite  block  with  arm  extended  to  hold 
the  horses  of  callers. 

Back  among  the  trees  the  house  still 
stands,  altho  somewhat  altered  in  appear- 
ance. For  one  thing  they  have  removed 
from  it  several  miles  of  lightning-rods. 
The  builder  was  a  rich  man  in  those  days — 
must  have  been  worth  -StiO.OOO.  folk  said — 
and  naturally  he  went  in  heavily  for  light- 
ning-rods. Ignorant  persons  have  some- 
times wondered  why  the  houses  of  those 
days  had  so  manj-  cupolas,  but  the  reason 
is  plain.  The  cupolas  were  built  to  carry 
the  proud  and  heaven-kissing  lightning- 
rods  whose  gilded  tips  flashing  in  the  sun 
advertised  to  the  world  that  money  was 
no  object  under  that  roof. 

But  if  the  lightning-rods  are  gone  the 
iron  fences  that  surrounded  the  flat  portions 
of  the  roof  are  still  there.  The  gold-leaf 
which  gilded  the  balusters  has  long  since 
been  washed  away,  but  the  urns  which 
decorated  the  corners  remain,  and  a  close 
inspection  might  show  some  of  them  still  to 
contain  the  sheet-iron  foliage  that  once 
trailed  there  with  such  graceful  profusion. 
For  the  rest  the  house  is  little  changed. 
There  are  the  slim,  turned  columns  of  the 
porch,  the  pointed  windows  with  the 
granite     keystone    over     them,     the    jig- 
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Few  Men  and  Women 
Have  Healthy  Hair 

As  a  nation,  we  guard  the  health  of  our 
teeth  i^ea/ous/y,  and  neglect  the  health  of 
our  hair  shamefully.  Hence,  very  few  men 
or  women  have  really  healthy  hair. 

Dandruff,  Itching  Scalp,  Premature 
Falling  Hair  and  similar  unhealthy  con- 
ditions are  more  than  unsightly  and  un- 
comfortable. They  are  dangerous^  usually 
causing  partial  or  complete  baldness. 

Think  of  what  a  trap  the  hair  is  for  dirt 
and  disease  germs! 

You  believe  in  and  daily  practice  prophy- 
laxis of  the  teeth  and  gums.  Prophylaxis 
means  prevention  of  disease.  Now  believe 
in  and  practice  real  prophylaxis  of  the  hair 
and  scalp,  because  that  rcit^ins prevention  of 
hair  and  scalp  diseases.     Try 

Pompeian  HAIR  Massage 

A  non-oily,  liquid  antiseptic 

One  application  generally  stops  Itching  Scalp. 
A  few  applications  of  Pompeian  Hair  Massage 
show  improvement  in  most  Dandruff  cases.  With 
the  scalp  finally  in  a  healthy  condition,  Falling  Hair 
can  be  checked  unless  the  cause  is  old  age  or  ex- 
treme physical  or  nervous  disorders. 

The  merit  of  massage  for  the  hair  is  known  to 
most  people,  \\hile  the  merit  of  our  Jieiv  product, 
Pompeian  Hair  Massage,  is  known 
to  perhaps  a  million  people.  Yes, 
more  than  a  million  people  have 
used  Pompeian  Hair  Massage,  but 
under  anotlier  name. 

For  many  years,  thousands  of  the 
leading  barber  shops  in  40  of  our 
48  states  have  used  a  preparation 
called  Hyki.  Being  unable  to  or- 
iginate or  find  a  formula  as  good  as 
Hyki,  we  finally  bought  the  Hyki 
business,  changed  the  name  to 
Pompeian  Hair  Massage  and  added 
it  to  our  standard  products,  Pom- 
peian ilf^7J-j'<:7^d' Cream  and  Pompeian 
Night  Cream. 

It  has  six  finely-combined  ingredients  that 
will  keep  your  hair  healthy,  and  only  healthy 
hair  can  long  be  luxuriant.  Be  proud  in  the 
possession  of  a  fine  head  of  hair,  but  don't 
wait  until  too  late.    Lost  hair  seldom  returns. 


'7 


r  • 

^ompeim 


A  liquid.  Nor  oily 


Pompeian  Nium 


Ask  your  druggist  for  Pompeian  Hair  Mas- 
sage. If  he  does  not  have  it  in  stock,  tell  him 
that  he  can  get  it  of  his  wholesale  dealer.  Sold 
in  25c,  50c  and  $\.  bottles. 

Get  Trial  Bottle 

and  test  it  yourself.  Seeing  is  believing.  Trial 
Bottle  and  Booklet,  "Care  of  Your  Hair,"  sent 
for  10c,  provided  you  give  your  dealer's  name. 

!«■■■■    STAMPS  ACCEPTED,  COIN  PREFERRED    ■  ■  ■ 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  15  Prospect  Street.  Cleveland.  O. 

Gentlemen:  — Enclosed  find  10c  for  trial  bottle  of  Pompeian  Hair 
Massage,  and  Booklet,  "Care  of  Your  Hair." 


For  many  years 
sold  as  "Hyki" 


My  Name.. 


My  Address.. 


City. 


.  State.. 


My  Dealer's  Name . 


and  Address.. 
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(7  thought  your  car  tvaj  a  ^^^y 

roadster.  Doctor/  " 
Ot  is.^ud^e,  nrhcn  the  sun  is  shininQ  " 

For  all  seasons— winter  or  summer 

ONE  car  available  for  any  duty  in  all  seasons — a  sociable  four 
passen^rer  Roadster  in  summer — a  refined,  well-appointed 
Coupe  in  winter.  No  professional  or  business  man  could  well 
specify  to  order  a  car  that  would  better  meet  the  daily  demands 
of  himself  and  family. 

The  Coupe  Top  is  easily  attached  or  detached — in  your  own 
garage,  without  expert  help. 

KjsselKar 

Every  Inch  a  Car 

KissclKars  arc  manufactured  cars — built  in  our  own  tacton- — as  distinc- 
rtvc  in  structural  excellence  as  in  appearance.      See  the  present  models. 

THE  new  KisselKar  touring  and  roadster  models  are  remarkable 
values  — 51050  to  51750.  The  ALL-YEAR  Cars— touring 
cars  and  roadsters  with  Detachable  Sedan  and  Coupe' Tops  —  cost 
from  51450  tu  52000. 


Write  for  literature 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Company,  404  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wis. 


Types  From  City  Streets 

By  Hutchins  HapRood,  with  eight  full-page 
drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.    l2mo,  cloth. 
Price  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.55. 
Mr.  HapRood.  who  will  bewail  remcmbcnrd  as  the  au- 


worM 
tiirr 


f  hot  of  "T 
ixlition  h.i 
volume  to  ; 
inobscrvinK  uii 
of  New  York.    1 
thesquoli'! 
the  types  - 
nals,  small  , 
"cruisers."  but 
alx)ut-town,  an 

"  It  is  a  very  real  book  and  extremely  interesting. 
— Lincoln  Sttffem. 


Become  a 

Traffic  Expert 


s'oi  the  tiisber  ty^K,  men- 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Arenue.  New  York 


Diuil  opportDnitieg 
ulwayg  and  indus- 
oxplains  fully  the 

'   I  rapid  advaccemeat 

licld,  and  bow 


Ir 

ttia  uncniv> 

We  Train  You  By  Mail 

ot  home,  in  vpare  time  with,  it  intnrfirtni-v  with  yoor 
rrt««>nt  oceupation.  The  Lii.>iil,  course  in  TrafTic  and 
Traniportation  is  simple  ana  thorough— readily  ard 
easily  mastered  — the  practical  work  ofhiflrhly  emdc.it 
traffic  experts.  Endoraed  by  prominent  railway  and  in- 
dastrial  traffic  officials.    Small  coat— terms  to  suit  yoo 


Mail  postal  today  for  otaloy  and  free  book, 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One," 

l.»S«lle  Extension  Unrversitr, 
Dept.   C-158 Chicago.  IlL 


MAIL 

POSTAL 
■■NOWl 


saw  shingle-work  in  the  gables,  the  stained- 
glass  window  ia  the  cupola,  and  the  fan- 
light over  the  door. 

When  the  owner  walked  down  the  brick 
walk  past  Ponto  and  the  corrugated  lady 
to  take  the  reins  from  the  iron  boy  he 
looked  back  at  the  gleaming  cupolas  and 
light niug-rods  of  his  home  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  He  conceived  that  things, 
architef'turally  and  otherwise,  were  settled 
for  pretty  much  all  time.  The  onlj-  way 
anjbody  could  lay  it  over  his  house  was 
to  put  up  more  Ughtning-rods.  The  resi- 
dence-center of  population  never  could  be 
shifted  from  his  street.  Blaine  would  be 
elected  President  in  November,  thus  put- 
ting it  out  of  the  question  that  there  ever 
could  be  another  Democrat  in  the  White 
House.  Bustles  wotild  always  be  worn. 
Nobodv  would  ever  be  anv  richer  than  Ja\- 
Gould.' 

And  now  they  are  digging  a  cellar  in  the 
grassy  lawn  where  Ponto  stood  and  are 
goincr  to  build  a  building  without  any 
cupolas  or  iron  fences  on  the  roof.  The 
once-proud  mansion  wiU  be  shut  off  from 
the  street,  will  be  given  a  new  number,  and 
will  be  described  by  the  citj^  directory  as 
being  "in  the  rear."  An  acctirate  descrip- 
tion. Along  with  the  iron  dog,  the  corru- 
gated lady,  lightning-rods,  bustles,  and  the 
belief  that  Jay  Gould  knew  anything 
about  the  higher  forms  of  finance,  it  is  in 
the  rear — thirty  years. 


PK\CE-BRIDES 

WE  have  heard  awesome  tales  of 
German3''s  "war-brides"  and  of  the 
polygamous  possibilities  in  Europe  after 
the  war,  but  one  wTiter  brings  to  our  at- 
tention another  possible  marital  result  of 
martial  indulgence  that,  in  some  aspects, 
is  even  more  hideous  to  contemplate  tban 
is  the  fate  of  an  already  crippled  German 
veteran  undertaking  for  his  countr\-'s  sake 
to  emulate  the  Mormon  or  the  Tm-k. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  two  or 
more  "better  halves"  in  one  household 
constitute  a  decidedlj'  improper  fraction: 
l)ut  what  will  they  say  to  the  scheme  sug- 
gested by  the  Sydney  (Austraha)  Bulletin — 
an  ingenious  plan  to  recoup  the  fortunes  of 
Britain  and  restore  the  financial  balance 
of  Europe  at  the  cost  of  a  few  deathless 
heroes?  The  wTiter  guides  a  sympathetic 
pen,  but  neglects,  however,  to  mention  the 
"Buy-a-Briton"  movement  that  must  be 
started  in  this  countrj'  before  the  plan  can 
hope  of  complete  success.     We  read: 

If  the  war  lasts  another  two  or  three 
years,  and  FVesident  Wilson's  peace  poUcy 
continues,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
world's  gold  must  gravitate  to  the  United 
States.  What  a  change  the  phenomenon 
is  going  to  produce  in  civihzation's  social 
customs  and  ideals!  The  attention  of 
Europe  will  be  centered  on  the  problems 
of  repleting  its  vanished  gold-supply.  The 
saA-ior  of  his  country,  the  true  patriot,  will 
bo  the  citizen  who  can  effect  the  return  of 
the  largest  amount  of  the  precious  metal. 
The  fortune-hunter,  for  example,  will  be- 
come a  popular  hero.  Youths  who  show  the 
glimmerings  of  a  genius  for  fascination 
will  be  State-aided  to  exert  their  gifts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
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Picture  the  home-ooming  of  the  proud 
young  Briton  who  has  snared  a  Yankee 
bride  with  three  or  four  raiUion  golden 
dollars.  The  aldermanic  reception  and  ad- 
dress of  welcome  at  Southampton;  the 
wild,  cheering  crowds;  the  portraits  in 
the  illustrated  papers  with  their  stirring 
legends,  such  as  "He  Did  His  Duty," 
"Married  for  Money  for  England,"  "He 
Has  Immolated  Himself:  What  Are  You 
Doing?"  And,  finally,  the  investiture  at 
Buckingham  Palace  with  the  p]mpire's 
highest  order — the  Marital  Cross,  with  its 
nobly  simple  inscription,  C.  O.  D. 


V.  C. 

ONE  of  England's  favorite  cartoons  is 
an  imaginative  view  of  the  Essen 
iron-works  working  night  and  day  turning 
out  Iron  Crosses.  By  the  middle  of  this 
October  England  had  bestowed  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  on  ninety-nine  men;  in  the 
same  period  Germany  has  given  out  over 
:^50,000  Iron  Crosses.  Naturally,  the 
Briton,  mightily  proud  of  his  own  decora- 
tion, which  is  rarely  won  save  in  death's 
despite,  refers  somewhat  derisively  to  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy's  decorations  for 
gallantry.  And  just  as  sincerely  the  Ger- 
man expresses  scorn  for  a  military  system 
in  which  true  loyalty  is  not  recognized 
unless  it  perform  some  superhuman  feat. 
The  350,000  German  acts  of  gallantry  will 
make  interesting  reading  when  told,  but 
that  -wall  be  at  some  future  time.  Mean- 
while we  have  the  stories  of  the  V.  C. 
as  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  En- 
glish newspapers.  These  announcements 
are  all  too  brief,  but  are  stirring  to  the  im- 
agination in  their  very  brevity.  Here,  for 
example,  are  five  awards  published  on  the 
1st  of  this  September,  of  which  the  first 
three  are  bestowed  on  "single-handed" 
heroes.  The  first  is  Second  Lieutenant 
Herbert  James,  of  the  Worcestershire 
Regiment : 

In  the  southern  zone  of  Gallipoli.  on 
June  28,  when  a  portion  of  a  regiment  had 
been  checked  owing  to  all  the  officers 
being  put  out  of  action.  Second  Lieutenant 
James,  who  belonged  to  a  neighboring 
unit,  on  his  own  initiative  gathered  a  body 
of  men  and  led  them  forward  under  heavy 
shell-  and  rifle-fire.  He  returned,  organized 
a  second  party,  and  again  advanced.  His 
gallant  example  put  fresh  life  into  the 
attack.  On  July  3  he  headed  a  partj^  of 
bomb-throwers  up  a  Turkish  communica- 
tion-trench, and  after  nearly  all  his  bomb- 
throwers  had  been  killed  or  wounded  he 
remained  alone  at  the  head  of  the  trench 
and  kept  back  the  enemy  single-handed 
till  a  barrier  had  been  built  behind  him 
and  the  trench  secured.  He  was  through- 
out exposed  to  a  murderous  fire. 

Next  comes  Capt.  Gerald  Robert  O'Sul- 
livan,  of  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusihers: 

On  the  night  of  July  1-2,  when  it 
was  essential  that  a  portion  of  a  trench 
at  Krithia  should  be  regained.  Captain 
O'Sullivan,  altho  not  belonging  to  the 
troops  at  this  point,  volunteered  to  lead  a 
party  of  bomb-throwers.    He  advanced  in 
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It  will  afford  you  an  unusual  degree  of  con- 
fidence to  know  that  in  your  locality  there  is  a 
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the  open  under  a  very  heavy  fire,  and,  to 
throw  his  bombs  with  greater  effect,  got 
up  on  the  parapet,  where  he  was  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
occupying  the  trench.  He  was  wounded, 
but  not  before  his  inspiring  example  had 
led  his  party  to  make  further  efforts,  which 
resulted  in  the  recapture  of  the  trench. 
On  the  night  of  June  18-19  he  saved  a 
critical  situation  by  great  personal  gallan- 
try and  good  leading. 

Sergeant  James  Somers  is  only  twenty- 
one,  and  he  comes  from  Tipperary.  When 
he  took  the  "long,  long  way"  from  the 
Dardanelles  back  to  Cloghjordan  in  August, 
he  was  hailed  as  "the  first  Tipperary  V.  C." 
This  is  his  story: 

On  the  night  of  July  1-2,  when,  owing  to 
hostile  bombing,  some  of  oiu*  troops  had 
retired  from  a  sap.  Sergeant  Somers  re- 
mained alone  until  a  party  brought  up 
bombs.  He  climbed  over  the  Turkish 
trench  and  bombed  the  Turks  with  great 
effect.  Later,  he  advanced  into  the  open 
under  very  heavy  fire  and  lield  back  the 
enemy  by  throwing  V)om1is  into  their  flank 
until  a  barricade  had  been  established. 
He  frequently  ran  to  and  from  our  trenches 
to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  bombs.  By 
his  great  gallantr3'  and  coolness  Sergeant 
Somers  was  largely  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing the  recapture  of  a  portion  of  our  trench 
which  had  been  lost. 

Major  George  Godfrey  Massy  Wheeler, 
late  of  the  Indian  Army,  wins  his  award 
too  late.  But  it  will  serve  a  purpose  in 
pi-eserving  the  memory  of  this  "very  gal- 
lant gentleman."     We  read: 

At  Shaiba,  Mesopotamia,  on  April  12, 
Major  Wheeler  asked  permission  to  take 
out  his  squadron  and  attempt  to  capture  a 
flag,  the  center-point  of  an  enemy  group 
who  were  firing  on  one  of  our  pickets.  He 
advanced  and  attacked  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry with  the  lance,  doing  considerable 
execution.  He  then  retired  while  the 
enemy  swarmed  out  of  hidden  gi-ound  and 
formed  an  excellent  target  to  our  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  guns.  On  April  13,  Major 
Wheeler  led  his  squadron  to  the  attack  of  the 
"North  Mound."  He  was  seen  far  ahead 
of  his  men  riding  single-handed  straight 
for  the  enemy's  standards.  This  gallant 
officer  was  killed  on  the  Mound. 

George  Arthur  Boyd  Rochfort  was  re- 
jected as  physically  unfit  when  he  first 
sought  service.  The  V.  C.  which  he  now 
wears  confirms  in  exceptional  manner  his 
ultimate  fitness.  Of  this  young  lieutenant 
in  the  Scots  Guards  we  read: 

Between  Canbrin  and  La  Bassee,  on 
August  3  at  2  a.m.,  a  German  trench-mortar 
bomb  landed  on  the  side  of  the  parapet 
of  the  communication-trench  in  which  he 
stood,  close  to  a  small  working  party  of 
his  battahon.  He  might  easily  have  stept 
back  a  few  yards  round  the  corner  into 
perfect  safety,  but,  shouting  to  his  men  to 
look  out,  he  rushed  at  the  bomb,  seized  it, 
and  hurled  it  over  the  parapet,  where  it  at 
once  exploded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
splendid  combination  of  presence  of  mind 
and  courage  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
working-party. 

But  the  Victoria  Cross  does  not  go  to  the 
Armv  alone      Here  are  four  heroes  of  the 


Navy  who  wear  the  decoration,  substitut- 
ing only  a  white  ribbon  for  the  red: 

It  is  officially  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette  that  the  King  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appro^'e  of  the  grant  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  to  the  undermentioned 
officers  and  men  for  the  conspicuous  acts  of 
bravery  mentioned  in  the  dispatch: 

Commander  Edward  Unwin,  R.N.  — 
While  in  River  Clyde,  observing  that  the 
lighters  which  were  to  form  the  bridge  to 
the  shore  had  broken  adrift,  Commander 
Unwin  left  the  ship  and  under  a  nuu'der- 
ous  fire  attempted  to  get  the  lighters  into 
position.  He  worked  on  until,  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  cold  and  immersion,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship,  where  he 
was  WTapt  up  in  blankets.  Having  in  some 
degree  recoA'ered,  he,  against  the  doctor's 
order,  returned  to  his  work  and  completed 
it.  He  was  later  again  attended  by  the 
doctor  for  three  abrasions  caused  by  bullets, 
after  Avhich  he  once  more  left  the  ship,  tliis 
time  in  a  life-boat,  to  save  some  wounded 
men  who  were  lying  in  shallow  water  near 
the  beach.  He  continued  at  this  heroic 
labor  under  continuous  fire  until  forced  to 
stop  through  pure  physical  exhaustion. 

Midshipman  George  Leslie  Drewry, 
R.N.R. — Assisted  Commander  Unwin  at 
the  work  of  securing  the  lighters  under 
heaA-y  rifle-fire  and  Maxim-fire.  He  Avas 
wounded  in  the  head,  but  continued  his 
work  and  twice  subsequently  attempted  to 
swim  from  lighter  to  lighter  Avith  a  line. 

Midshipman  Wilfred  St.  Aubyn  Mal- 
leson,  R.N.  —  Also  assisted  Commander 
Unwin,  and  after  Midshipman  DrewTy 
had  failed  from  exhaustion  to  get  a  line 
from  lighter  to  lighter,  he  swam  with  it 
himself  and  succeeded.  The  line  subse- 
quently broke,  and  he  afterward  made  two 
further  but  unsuccessful  attempts  at  his 
self-imposed  task. 

Able  Seaman  William  Chas.  Williams, 
O.N.  186774  (R.F.R.  B.3766).  Held  on  to 
a  line  in  the  water  for  over  an  hour  under 
lieavj'  fire,  until  killed. 

Seaman  R.N.R.  George  McKenzie  Sam- 
son, O.N.  2408A. — Worked  on  a  lighter 
all  day  under  fire,  attending  wounded  and 
getting  out  lines;  he  was  eventually 
dangerously  wounded  by  Maxim-fire. 

To  earn  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  reminds  us,  "a  man  must 
have  -given  proof  of  very  niuch  more 
lasting  qualities  than  the  furious  bravery 
that  goes  mth  the  state  of  mind  which 
makes  a  man  'see  red'  in  a  bayonet- 
charge,"  but  on  this  basis  the  paper 
heartily  commends  the  award  to  Lieu- 
tenant William  Thomas  Forshaw,  of  the 
Manchester  Regiment,  whom  "his  IMajesty 
the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
honor"  for  conspicuous  bravery  on  the 
GalUpoli  Peninsula  from  August  7  to  9. 
His  exploit  reads: 

When  holding  the  northwest  corner  of  a 
vineyard  he  was  attacked  and  heavily 
bombed  by  the  Turks,  who  advanced  time 
after  time  by  three  trenches  which  converged 
at  this  point,  but  he  held  his  own,  not  only 
directing  his  men  and  encouraging  them  by 
exposing  himself  with  the  utmost  disregard 
to  danger,  but  personally  throwing  bombs 
continuously  for  forty-one  hours.  When 
his  detachment  was  reUeved  after  twenty- 
four  hours  he  volunteered  to  continue  the 
direction  of  operations.    Three  times  during 
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London  SmokinAMixture 


at  vour  dealer  or  tumple  on  request 

FALK  TOBACCO  CO..  S4  W.  45Ui  St..  New  York 


the  night  of  the  8th  of  August  he  was 
again  hea-vilj"  attacked,  and  once  the 
Turks  -were  over  the  barricade.  But  after 
shooting  three  with  his  revolver  he  led  his 
men  forward  and  recapttired  it.  When  he 
rejoined  hi.s  battalion  he  was  choked  and 
sickened  by  bomb-fiimes,  badly  bruised 
by  fragments  of  shrapnel,  and  could 
barely  lift  his  arm  from  the  continuous 
bomb-throwing.  It  was  due  to  his  per- 
sonal example,  magnificent  cotirage,  and 
endurance  that  this  very  important  corner 
was  held. 

But  we  leam  from  Cairo  the  tmheroic 
^■ersion  of  the  story  from  the  man  himself: 

Inter-\-iewed  by  the  Press  Association's 
correspondent,  Lieutenant  Forshaw  said  he 
was  terribly  excited  and  had  never  enjoyed 
anything  better  than  the  desperate  fight 
which  lasted  fortj'-five  hoiu-s.  All  through 
that  time  he  smoked  continuously  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  fuses  of  the  bombs, 
which  were  constructed  out  of  jam-tins. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fumes  of  the  bombs, 
brought  on  sickness  and  a  complete  loss  of 
voice,  lasting  several  days. 

Lieutenant  Forshaw  said:  "It  was  a 
strange  feeling  suddenly  to  see  three  huge 
Turks  facing  you.  There  is  nothing  Uke 
a  re\olver  in  such  circumstances.  I  shot 
my  first  man  as  he  was.  attempting  to 
bayonet  a  corporal,  the  second  as  he  was 
running  for  our  ammunition,  and  a  third 
as  he  was  attempting  to  bayonet  me.  All 
was  over  in  a  few  seconds,  but  the  Ttirks 
had  fled." 

A  bit  more  explicit  and  therefore  more 
satisfactory  to  the  reader  is  the  account  of 
the  deed  of  Lanee-Corporal  Albert  Jacka, 
a  young  Australian  in  the  Dardanelles, 
given  at  some  length  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian: 

On  May  10,  ten  men  and  a  sergeant  of 
the  14th  Austrahan  Battalion,  who  were 
holding  a  short  section  of  trench  at  Court- 
ney's Post,  found  that  the  Turks  outside 
the  parapet  were  throwing  bombs  down  into 
the  trench.  Two  Australians  fell  killed  and 
four  were  wotmded. 

Seven  or  eight  Turks  then  jumped  in, 
and  this  section  of  the  trench  was  for  the 
moment  left  open  to  a  wotmded  officer,  who 
went  to  see  the  situation.  This  officer, 
when  coming  back  tlirough  the  communica- 
tion-trench, said:  "They  have  got  me;  the 
Turks  are  in  the  trench." 

Lance  -  Corporal  .Jacka  immediately 
jumped  from  the  communication- trench 
up  to  the  step,  or  bench,  behind  the  last 
traverse  of  the  section  of  the  fire-trench, 
which  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  the 
Turks.  He  was  exposed  for  a  moment  to 
the  Turks'  rifles  at  a  distance  of  three 
yards.  The  Ttirks  were  afraid  to  come 
round  the  traverse,  and  he  held  them 
tliere  for  a  considerable  time  alone. 

Meanwhile  the  word  had  gone  back, 
"Officer  wanted."  Lieutenant  Hamilton 
saw  the  Turks  jumping  into  the  trench 
and  began  firing  with  his  revolver,  but  the 
Turks  shot  him  through  the  head.  A 
second  officer  was  sent  up.  Then  .Jacka 
shouted:  '"Look  out,  sir;  the  Tiu-ks  are 
in  here."  The  officer  asked  Jacka  if  he 
would  charge  if  he  (the  officer)  got  some 
men  to  back  him  up,  and  Jacka  said 
"Yes."  The  officer's  platoon  was  folloTving 
him,  and  he  called  for  volunteers.  "It's 
a  tough  job.  Will  j-ou  back  Jacka  up?" 
One  of  the  leading  men  answered:    "It's 
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Buy  this  hot  water  bottle  for  long 

service  and  economy 

Dependability  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  hot  water  week  or  next  year — when  you  need  the  Cello  again  — 
hottle.  When  you  need  it  you  need  it  badly.  Failure  it  is  staunch  and  strong.  It  cannot  dry  up,  crack  or 
through  bursting  or  leaking  may  mean  not  only  dis-      burst. 

rage  y.  Then  you  should   bu\^    the    Cello    for  economy.      Its 

1  hat  is  the  first  reason  why  you  should  buy  the  Cello  first  cost  is  no  more  than  for   a    rubber    bottle  and 

Hot  Water  Bottle.     It  is  absolutely  dependable.     It  it    will    last    for    years.      'It    is    a     permanent    in- 

cannot  break  or  burst  or  leak.     It  is  ready  when  you  vestment    and    far    more    economical    in    the    long 

want  it  and  cannot  fail  in  service.     Tomorrow  or  next  run. 


li 


Fill    with 
soiling    wafer. 
itiQn  put  in  the 
s^crew  cork  and 
rllp  the  bottle  in 
this*  i-oft  blue  flanne 
bag  for  uye. 


Always  sure 
in  the 
Gmergency 


•■'^^^F 


*R  cKAnsER  TO  iSr 

KfEPMANDUCOOl 


^■^  Metal  ^^ 

Hot  Water  Bottle 

Curved  to  Fit  the  Body 

The  human  body  is  a  series  of  curves.  The  Cello  Hot  Water  Bottle  fits 
snugly  against  the  body  and  encased  in  the  bag  of  soft  blue  flannel  that 
goes  with  each  bottle  is  as  comfortable  as  anything  could  be. 

The  Cello  is  made  of  finest  nickel -plated  brass — that's  why  it  is  so  durable 
— practically  indestructible.  It  withstands  rough  handling,  abuse  and 
intense  heat.  No  caution  against  boiling  water — the  Cello  is  sold  with  a 
guarantee  instead  of  a  caution.  Boiling  water  can't  harm  it  any  more 
than  it  can  harm  a  tea  kettle. 

Ask  for  the  Cello  at  your  favorite  store 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  metal  hot  water  bottles  sold  are  Cellos  and  nearly  all  dealers 
have  them.  The  favorite  household  size  is  Number  250,  holding  3  pints,  at  $2.50. 
Also  Number  200,  2  pints,  $2.00,  and  Number  300,  5  pints,  $3.00. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us,  giving  your  dealer's  name,  and 
we  will  deliver  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  with  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

A.  S.  CAMPBELL  CO.,    285  Commercial  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Spring  that  keeps 
it  from  collapsing 


In  the  sectional  \ iew  above,  note  the 
patented  spring  which  takes  up  con- 
t  raction  and  expansion,  due  to  alternate 
beat  and  cold,  and  keeps  the  Cello  from 
collapsing  or  losing  its  shape.  No  other 
bottle  has  this  exclusive  feature. 

This  spring,  with  its  patented  air  cham- 
ber, ventilation  holes  and  lock  seam 
arc  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Cello 
is  superior  to  all  ordinary  metal  bottles. 
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Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail  for 
less  than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

On  receipt  of  $2  and  ISc  poitage  with  name  and 
address  of  five  friends,  we  send  a  box  of  3  DURO 
•hirts  and  a  handsome  necktie   by  parcel  post. 

DURO  Shirts  are  guaranteed  to  wear  six 

months  without  fadiriK.  shrinking  or  ripping,  or  new  shirts 
free.  Made  of  fine  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with  narrow 
stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender.  One  shirt  of  each  color 
to  the  box.  Cut  in  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand 
laundered  and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17, 
sletves  33  or  35.  .Neckties  are  nas-y  blue,  black  and  lavender. 
Take  your  choice.  The  shirts  would  cost  you  a  dollar  apiece 
and  you  would  get  no  guarantee  of  wear.  The  tie  would  cost 
60c.  Illustrated  literature  on  request,  but  save  time  by  send- 
ing J2  bill  and  15c  postage  today  with  size  and  five  names, 
for  if  all  the  goods  are  not  siitisfactory  on  arrival  we  will 
gLvlly  ri-fiind  your  money.    HiRhcst  bank  references. 

GOODELL  &  CO..  Room  47,  158  East  34tb  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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sink  or  swim;  we  will  come,  sir,"  and  the 
loading  ^hree  went  forward.  The  moment 
the  leading  man  put  his  head  round  the 
oorner  he  was  hit  in  three  plaxjes  and  fell 
l)aok,  blofking  the  trench.  The  e.xit  from 
the  trench  at  this  end  now  being  well  held, 
Jacka  jumped  back  from  the  fire-trench 
into  the  communication-trench. 

The  offi<-er  told  Jacka  he  would  hold  the 
e.xit  and  give  the  Turks  the  impression 
that  he  was  going  to  charge  again.  Ja^-ka 
said  he  would  make  his  way  round  through 
a  communication-trench  to  the  other  end 
of  the  fire-trench  at  the  rear  of  the  Turks. 
This  plan  worked  excellently.  The  officer's 
imrty  threw  two  bombs  and  fired  several 
shots  into  the  wall  of  the  trench  ojjposite 
them. 

Jacka  made  his  way  round,  and  a  moment 
after  the  bombs  were  thrown  he  reached 
a  portion  of  the  trench  just  behind  the 
Turks.  The  party  in  front  heard  shots, 
and  charged,  but  when  they  reached  the 
trench  only  four  Turks  came  crawling 
over  the  i)arapet.  These  Turks  were  shot, 
and  Jacka  was  found  in  the  trench  with 
an  unliglited  cigaret  in  his  mouth  and  with 
a  flushed  face. 

"Well,  I  managed  to  get  the  beggars, 
.sir,"  he  said.  In  front  of  him  was  a  trench 
literally  blocked  with  Turks.  He  had  shot 
five,  and  had  just  finished  bayoneting  the 
remaining  two.  One  of  these  was  only 
wounded,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
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Lasting  Legibility  = 

MultiKopy  gives  copies  • 

that  are  lieatitifiilly  neat  and  Z 

that    are    really  permanent,  z 

SuppU-   your    .stenographer  ; 

V. ith  MultiKopy  and  you'll  get  ; 

copies  that  are  not  only  sharp  ; 

and  clear,  but  copies  which  give  ; 

lasting  satisfaction  by  reason  of  ; 

thrir  permanent   and   unfading  ; 

legibility.  ; 

In  blue  or  black.  MultiKopy  ; 

never  fades.    MultiKopy  copies  ; 

often  rival  the  original  in  clean-  ; 

ness  and  legibility.    MultiKopy  ; 

is     surprisingly     durable     and  ; 

iconomical.  j 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead  for  Z 

Sample  Sheet — Free  ; 

F.    S.    WEBSTER    CO.  Z 

334  Conireu  St.            Boston.  Mass.  ; 

.t/.j(rri   „f  Ihf  fnmnus  STAR  Z 

/Ifi.W/)    lypritriler   Rihlmm  Z 

New  York   Qiicago    Philadelphia   Pillsborgb  - 


Carbon  Paper 


Uiinii^nmr  molrrnily  lirr^-:  r,i   nnr't  irrf^r 
de  chinr:   nav\,  black,  grrrn,  Fremh  hlur. 
Viilut  ^J?.  Special,  $16.75 

filtr  D  'nnftl  mcLour.-liK'nt*  wlirn  <ir<lrriiii; 


Modish  Apparel  for 

MATERNITY 

at  Manufacturers'  Prices 

Differ  in  no  way  from  prevailing  modes 
and  do  not  betray  their  purpose,  l-'it 
when  figure  i«  again  normal. 

Dresses  Coats  Suits 

Waist*  Skirts  Negligees 

Corsets  Underwear 

in  wide  variety,  illustrated  in  "Mater 
Modes" — Sent  Frw.   Write  Dept.  F-S. 

LANE  BRYANT.  25  W.  38th  St..  New  YorU 


A  BURM.AJS   MITE 

'  I  ^HE  British  Chancellor's  recent  state- 
■*-  ment  that  England  would  have  to 
contribute  half  of  its  normal  income  to  the 
war  has  not  yet  been  reported  in  distant 
Burma,  but  there  is  no  need  that  it  be 
repeated  there.  Rumor  of  war  reached 
there  months  ago,  and  at  least  one  village 
has  responded  with  its  supreme  offering — 
the  total  sum  of  its  available  wealth.  In 
the  heart  of  Burma  England  is  a  land 
unseen  and  unknown,  but  from  that  land 
come  white  men  who  for  unknown  reasons 
strive  continually  to  make  life  more  plea.s- 
ant  for  the  natives.  It  is  meet  that  grati- 
tude should  be  exprest  when  need  comes. 
In  The  Yale  Reviev,  L.  P.  Jenks  gfives  a 
well-authenticated  story  of  how  gratitude 
was  exprest  on  one  occasion,  learned 
from  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the  remoter 
districts  of  Burma: 

One  early  morning  not  long  ago  this 
officer  found  an  ancient  Burman  .squatting 
on  his  heels  in  front  of  the  bungalow,  whom 
he  recogiiiztKl  as  the  headman  of  a  village 
distant  fifty  miles  away  in  the  hills, 
gueslioned  by  the  officer  as  to  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  undertaken  so  long  a 
journey  through  the  jungle,  the  old  man 
replied  as  follows: 

•'  Thnkin  (master),  my  villagers  wish  to 
make  some  return  for  the  favors  bestowed 
ui)on  us  by  the  British  (Jovernment.  The 
(iovernment  has  lessened  our  taxes,  killed 
tlie  leopards,  given  us  good  water,  and  aj)- 
pointed  a  most  discriminating  policeman 
to  visit  us  when  need  shall  arise.  And 
now  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  we  have  in 
our  villa^EJe  eight  guns,  ancient  and  well 
tried,  and  all  held  under  a  license  granted 
by  the  most  honorabU^  Thakin;  we  have 
also  four  pounds  of  cxcelleet   gunpowder 


Music  Lessons 


You  too,  can  now  quickly  satisfy  your  musical 
ambitions— learn  to  play  your  favorite  instrument, 
whether  for  pleasure,  social  prestige  or  to  teach 
music,  by  our  wonderful  home  study  lessons  under  great 
American  and  European  teachers.  The  lessons  are  a  marvel 
of  simplicity  and  completeness,  endorsed  by  Paderewski 
and  other  great  authorities. 

Any  Instrument 

Write  today,  telling  ns  your  musical  ambitions,  course 
you  are  interested  in,  age,  how  long  you  have  taken  lessons 
if  at  all,  etc.,  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  six  lessons,  free 
and  prepaid,  of  any  of  the  following  Complete  Courses: 
Lessons  in  PIANO  (students'  or  teachers'  courses)  by  the 
great  Wm.  H  Sherwood,  HARMONY  by  Dr  p^otheroeand 
Rosenbecker.  PIPE  ORGAN  by  Clarence  Eddv.  VIOLIN. 
CORNET.MANDOLIN^GUITAR.BANJO, REED  ORGAN, 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  by  eminent  teachers. 

This  offer  is  absolutely  Free— we  do  not  ask  you  to  pay 
one  cent  for  the  six  lessons,  either  now  or  later.  We  want 
to  prove  in  this  remarkable  way  what  grand  lessons  they 
really  are— seeing  is  believing.  This  offeris  limited,  so  write 
today.  A  few  Special  Introductory  Scholarships  are  now 
being  awarded  by  our  Faculty.  Full  particulars  sent  free 
along  with  the  free  lessons.     Write  today      Send  no  money. 

SIEGEL-MYERS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARENCE  EDDY.  Dean 
1241  Siegel-Myers  Bldg..  Chicago,  lU. 

Giant    Heater 

Will    make   a  stove   of    your 
round -wick  lamp,  gas  jet  or 
mantle  burner.     Requires  no  , 
more  gas  or  oil  than  for  light; 
,     does  not  lessen  volume  of  light; 
/      ■.    snn(>l\  utilizes  waste  heat.  Heat 
(._  )    and  light  at  one  cost.   Will  heat     -i,  ' 
«x"r>°  ordinary  room  comfortably  in  zero 
■  —        weatber.     No  ashes,  no  trouble, 
clean  and  odorless;  mixes  the 
>,  air. 

J     Just  the  thing  forsick-room,    OnOasFlame 
bath,      Ix-d  -  room;      heating 
^      water,    making   tea   or   coffee,   etc. 
.^-'-^iqt^  Send  for  bookUt  and  leslimonials 


Od  Lamp 


(Black  Iron     -    $1.00 


Price,  Carriage     i  Polished  Brass.  $1.60 
postpam  (  Nickel  Plated  -  $2.00 

.*iatisfaf*ti'^n  ennrMitoo.J  or  moLpy  r.-ftiiidrd   if  roturnfH   in  10  dars. 
THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO..  1064  Temple  St.,  Sprinefleld,  Mass. 
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SPORTING  GlDp^pS; 

now  sold  orTa'valiie  IJasiSj 
for  the  first  time 

_  For  the  first  time,  you  are  able  to  obtain  qual- 
ity such  as  only  a  specialty  store  can  give  and 
value  which  you  can  secure  nowhere  except  from 
a  mammoth  organization  like  The  Charles  William 
Stores.  Our  bporting  Goods  Store  is  but  one  of 
43  stores,  but  it  is  an  entirely  separate  specialty  store 
in  charge  of  expert.*. 

New  York's  Best  Merchandise  BtougM  to  Vou 

The  same  high-grade  merchandise  which  you  would 
get  from  the  inost  exclusive  sporting  goods  store  is 
brought  to  you  in  this  book  — and  at  a  big  saving. 
Although  the  prices  you  pay  when  you  buy  from  a 
specialty  sportmg  goods  store  are  high,  heretofore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  pay  them  in  order  to  get  quality. 
But  this  book  makes  exorbitant  prices  no  longer  neccs- 
'*ry.  Specialty  sporting  goods  stores  must  and  do 
make  large  profits  because  they  have  hea^'y  expenses, 
J"  of  which  you  must  pav  when  you  buy  from  them. 
When  you  buv  from  us,  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  tre- 
mendous raaft  buying  power  and  our  money-saving, 
ilirect  selling  system  through  which  we  save  middle- 
men »  prohts  and  expenses.  When  you  buy  from  us. 
you  pay  only  our  one  small  profit— you  keep  for  vourself 
the  money  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  middleman. 

■■  1%  ■■  1^    IVew    1916  Book 
h  l#  ■■   la     of  2000  Bargains 

I        la    I        I  so  pages.    .lust  off  the  press. 

H        Is  ^^  I^B     Send    no   money !     Merely   a 
M  ..1  »  ™..      -,.     postal  card    brings    you  this 

V^Z^i^]?^  "^  ^^I  Charles  William  Sporting  Goods 
Store,  fully  prepaid.  Nowhere  else  can  you  have  so  big 
"5^I?H  ,^.  v„  °  «^  'J?'"-  Write  a  postal  now:  simply  say. 
Send  me  your  Sporting  Goods  Book  Free."  Address- 


\ 


I 


(^^lAJtlfciXllinm  St^m.^ 


1023  Stores  Bldg. 
New  York 
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FOR  THE 
AUTOMOBILE 
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FOR  THE 
CHILDREN 
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FOR  THE  OLD  FOLKS 
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•FOR  THE  1    ■■--'p-^' 
TABLE  j\ 
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FOR  THE  NURSERY 


FORTH  Ex 
WORKMAN 


THE  problem  of  the  selection  of  the  handsomest  and  most  useful 
Wedding,   Birthday  or  Christmas  gift  is  most  happily  solved  by 
Thermos.     Every  member  of  the  family,  everyone  on  the  list  of 
friendship  from  infancy  to  old  age — either  in  the  hours  spent  at  or 
away  from  home — have  innumerable  daily  uses  for  Thermos. 

Thermos  brings  to  them  in  the  hot  summer  months  all  of  the  comforts 
produced  by  ice,  and  in  the  cold  winter  season  all  of  the  joys  to  be 
obtained  by  fire — for  Thermos  serves  them  right,  food  or  drink,  hot 
or  cold,  when,  where,  and  as  they  like. 


Thermos  is  the  ideal  portable  fireless  stove, 
performing  the  service  of  keeping  its  contents 
piping  hot  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
most  efficient  portable  iceless  refrigerator, 
keeping  its  contents  frigid  for  three  days  and 
nights.  The  same  Thermos  receptacle 
keeps  hot  without  fire,  or  cold  without  ice. 
To  keep  cold,  see  that  contents  go  into 
Thermos  cold,  and  to  keep  hot,  contents 
should  be  placed  in  Thermos  at  a  high 
temperature. 

Archdeacon  Stuck  in  the  use  of  Thermos 
to  supply  hot  coffee  on  the  Arctic  Trail  (the 
atmosphere  registering  sixty  degrees  below 
zero)  says  that  he  never  can  get  over  the 
wonder  of  it,  and  that  a  Thermos  Bottle 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  wizard  in 
olden  times  and  probably  have  brought  him 
to  the  stake. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  proved  that  Thermos 
produced  the  exact  opposite  results  secured 
by  the  Archdeacon  by  taking  to  the  African 
Congo  at  the   Equator  a  Thermos  Bottle 


filled  with  broken  ice,  the  first  introduction 
of  ice  into  that   hottest  part  of  the  world. 

The  late  Elbert  Hubbard  in  an  appreciation 
of  Thermos  wrote,  "This  Seventh  Modern 
Wonder  of  the  World  should  be  known  and 
utilized  by  every  family,  rich  or  poor,  the 
round  world  overj  it  means  happiness  and 
length  of  days." 

We  supply  Thermos  to  the  Allies  from  our 
American  plant,  and  to  the  Teutons  from 
Berlin,  for  use  in  the  hospitals  and  trenches 
— as  a  life-saving  device. 

In  buying  Thermos  for  "him"  or  her" 
as  your  Christmas  gift,  you  are  selecting  the 
invention  honored  with  the  Grand  Prize  by 
the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  and  by  like 
Expositions  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Ma- 
drid, Seattle,  Vienna  and  London. 

The  high  honors  mentioned  accruing  to 
Thermos  because  it  is  the  original  temper- 
ature-retaining vessel,  and  has  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being  a  boon  to  humanity. 


Originally  expensive,  THERMOS  vessels  are  now  sold  by  all  leading 
dealers  throughout  the  World  at  from  $1.00  up.    Send  for  Booklet. 

AMERICAN   THERMDS    bottle    CO. 


NEW  YORK 


NORWICH,  CONN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 
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Over  the  Ice  a  Mile-a- Minute. 
Whee!    There's  the  Sport! 

RACING  down  the  wind  like  a  bird  a-wing,  cheeks  glowing, 
nostrils  dilating,  every  nerve  tense  with  the  thrill  of  this  newest, 
most  exhilarating  outdoor  sport — Aero-sledding.  No  waiting  for 
favorable  winds;  you  control  the  speed — the  direction — as  easily  and 
comfortably  as  from  the  seat  of  the  finest  racing  automobile.    The 

Acro-Slcd 


is  not  a  fad — not  an  experiment. 
It's  a  means  of  locomotion  as  tried- 
and-true  as  the  motorcycle,  correct 
in  principle,  unfailing  in  operation. 
A  powerful  emcrtjency  brake  brings 
your  Aero-sled  to 
a  standstill  in  a 
couple  of  lengths. 
You  are  master 
\       — it  is  yours 


to  command.  The  motor  is  silent, 
vibrationless.  As  steady  as  that  of 
the  birdman  whose  life  depends  on 
his  engine.  Every  lake  and  frozen 
stream  calls  your  Aero-sled.  Bet- 
ter health  and  the  love  of  clean 
sport  demand  it.  Price  Si 25  com- 
plete. Shipped  by  fast  freight. 
Carriage  charges  prepaid  to  any 
point  east  of  the  Rockies. 


Write  at  once  for  the  illuatraled  booklet 
"Aero-Sledding — Prince  ol  Them  All" 

AERO-SLED  COMPANY 


The  Old  Way 


1382  Wells  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


500  TYPEWRITERS  AT 

$io 

TO 

$15 
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SBeGLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins  Glen   on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  t.  Lct1lng«ell.  Pres. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springt  Cure  and  Hotel,  known    om  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having;  first  inlrixiiucd  into  tlii-  CKmitry  tin-  S(  hott  trfatnicnt  fur  luart  mi-,  i^r.  I'hi-  trcatiiu-iit 
methiids.  and  (.•iiiiiiniicnt  embrace  thu  Ix-st  th.it  advanced  medica)  science  lui-  .i|  i  i..\,d.  Treatments 
are  niven  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  J'prinKs  ari-  In  ;lily  Radioactive. 
T^f  f  f7  O  A  True  "^^  Bathing  Spring!  are  similar  to  the  waterv  of  15.ul 
I    Mil,      D/\    I    rlO       N»ih,i;n,  l.Mt    al.  ..it  live  times  as  strong;.  THE  RADIUM 

EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  r  .,  i,K  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  American  Sprini;  known.  I-..r  the  treatment  ot  Rheumntism,  Gout,  Diabetes, 
Obetity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Disea«e«  of  the  Digestiye  Syttem  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  Syttem,  Kidney  Diieaae,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  wc  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Kurope. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well  built  and  craded  walks  for  Oert(?l  Hill  Climbinsr  exer- 
cise.   Well-kept  Golf  Course.     Tennis  Courts.  Clock  Ciolf  and  Miniature  Golf.     Music.  Dancing. 
Oar  lUtrntrated  Booklet*  and  Latett  Raporta  on  our  Mineral  Spring*  will  hr  Mailed  on  fteguest 


uilliiililiiiiFiillii: 


in  a  bottle,  and  a  bag  of  bullets;  these 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Tluikin's  license  permits  us  to  hold.  More- 
o\er,  there  are  in  our  tillage  two  trackers 
Avho  have  proved  their  skill  in  the  capture 
of  dar-oits. 

"  Thakin,  we  have  heard  a  rumor  that 
the  British  Ciovernment  is  in  great  trouble 
with  its  enemies.  Wherefore  our  villagers 
have  empowered  me  to  say  that  the  eight 
gims,  bottle  of  gunpowder,  the  bag  of 
l)ullets,  and  the  two  trackers  are  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government." 


A  KANSAS  COURTIN' 

THERE  is  nothing  more  diverting  among 
all  the  reminiscences  of  the  famous 
suffrage  leader,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
than  the  account  of  her  first  proposal.  It 
is  contained  in  her  "Story  of  a  Pioneer" 
( Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York).  The 
gi'utk'uian  in  question,  we  are  told,  a 
youth  of  twenty  or  so,  happened  to  be  the 
least  desirable  in  the  neighborhood,  whose 
peculiarities  made  him  the  butt  of  the 
whole  countryside  and  the  laughing-stock 
jjarticularly  of  all  the  other  young  people. 
Nevertheless,  he  showed  one  very  clear 
streak  of  sanity  in  his  open  admiration 
for  Ann  Shaw.  Thus  it  was  that  he  ap- 
peared one  evening  at  her  home  visibly 
bulging  with  a  matter  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. Unfortunately  he  had  selected  a  time 
when  there  were  already  two  other  young 
men  calling  on  Dr.  Shaw's  sisters.  All  five 
were  sitting  about  the  fire  when  he  en- 
tered.    We  read  on: 

His  costume,  Uke  himself,  left  much  to 
})e  desired.  He  wore  a  lilue  flannel  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  made  of  flour-bags. 
Such  trousers  were  not  luicommon  in  our 
region,  and  the  boy's  mother,  who  had 
made  them  for  liim,  liad  thoughtfully 
selected  a  nice  clean  pair  of  sacks.  But 
on  one  leg  was  the  name  of  the  firm  that 
made  the  floiu" — A.  and  (J.  W.  (Jreen — and 
by  a  charming  coincidence  A.  and  G.  W. 
Green  happened  to  be  the  two  young  men 
who  were  calling  on  my  sisters!  On  the 
back  of  the  bags,  directly  in  tlie  rear  of  the 
wearer,  was  the  simple  legend,  "96  pounds," 
and  the  striking  effect  of  the  young  man's 
costume  was  completed  by  a  bright  yellow 
sash,  which  held  his  trousers  in  place. 

The  vision  fascinated  my  sisters  and 
llieir  two  guests.  They  gave  it  their  entire 
attention,  and  when  the  newcomer  signi- 
fied with  an  eloquent  gesture  that  he  was 
calling  on  me,  and  beckoned  me  into  an 
inner  room,  the  quartet  arose  as  one  per- 
son and  followed  us  to  the  door.  Then,  as 
we  inhospitably  closed  the  door,  they 
fastened  their  eyes  to  the  cracks  in  the 
li\  ing-room  wall,  that  they  might  miss  none 
of  the  entertainment.  When  we  were 
alone  my  guest  and  I  sat  down  in  facing 
diairs  and  in  d<'prest  silence. 

The  young  man  was  nervous,  and  I  was 
both  frightened  and  annoj'ed.  I  had  heard 
supprest  giggles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  I  reaUzed,  as  my  self-centered 
\isitor  failed  to  do,  that  we  were  not  en- 
joying the  privacy  the  situation  seemed  to 
demand.  At  last  the  youth  informed  me 
that  his  "dad"  had  just  given  him  a  cabin, 
a  yoke  of  steers,  a  cow,  and  some  hens. 
When    this   announcement   had    produced 
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its  full  effect,  he  straightened  up  in  his  ehair 
and  asked  solemnly,  "Will  ye  have  me?" 

An  outburst  of  chortles  from  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  greeted  the  proposal,  but  the 
ardent  youth  ignored  it,  if  indeed  he  heard 
it.  With  eyes  staring  straight  ahead,  he 
sat  rigid,  waiting  for  my  answer;  and  I, 
anxious  only  to  get  rid  of  him  and  to  end 
the  strain  of  the  moment,  said  the  first 
thing  that  came  into  my  head.  "I  can't," 
]  told  him.  "I'm  sorry,  but — but — I'm 
engaged." 

He  rose  quickly,  with  the  effect  of  a  half- 
closed  jack-knife  that  is  suddenly  opened, 
and  for  an  instant  stood  looking  down  upon 
me.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  and 
extremely  thin.  I  am  very  short,  and,  as  I 
looked  up,  his  flour-bag  trousers  seemed 
to  join  his  yellow  sash  somewhere  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  room.  He  put  both  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  slowly  delivered  his 
valedictory.  "That's  darned  disappoint- 
ing to  a  fellow,"  he  said,  and  left  the  house. 


ORIENTAL  MOVIE-THEATERS 

A  FORTUNE  awaits  the  American  who 
can  invent  an  appeal  to  Japanese 
humor  and  tickle  the  funny-bone  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dai  Nippon.  The  point 
is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Japanese 
humor — Japanese  have  been  seen  to  laugh 
— but  no  one  alien  to  their  country  appears 
to  know  what  it  is.  This  strange  condi- 
tion of  affairs  was  made  apparent  with  the 
invasion  of  Japan  by  the  moving  picture. 
Our  movies  have  convulsed  the  universe — 
but  the  Japanese  do  not  care  for  Charlie 
Chaplin!  Then  why  fear  the  Yellow  Peril, 
some  may  ask  who,  even  in  this  country, 
hold  the  Japanese  view  of  that  comedian. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
laugh  at  our  melodrama,  and  while  that 
may  be  easy  for  some  of  our  more  austere 
moving-picture  critics  to  explain,  it  indi- 
cates a  perplexing  difference  in  point  of 
view  that  has  driven  many  a  producer  to 
despair.  In  an  account  of  "The  Film  That 
Runs  Around  the  World"  in  the  Novem- 
ber World  Oallook,  Homer  Croy  describes 
the  situation,  telling  of  his  own  experiences 
in  Yokohama: 

Japan  was  the  first  foreign  country 
where  1  saw  moving  pictures  shown.  The 
"rickshaws  "  which  carry  one  to  the  theater 
have  real  Japanese  lanterns — they  drift 
along  in  the  darkness  like  glowTN'orms.  At 
the  theater  they  will  wait  for  you  till  the 
performance  is  over  and  speed  you  back  on 
t  ires  of  American  rubber. 

In  Yokohama  one  whole  street  is  given 
up  to  moving  pictures — Theater  Street. 
(Ireat  banners  hang  clear  acposs  it,  with 
the  picturesque  Japanese  alphabet  racing 
up  and  down  them,  advertising  the  re- 
spective performances. 

On  the  floor  the  audience  sit,  with  their 
feet  squarely  turned  imder  them,  absorbed 
in  the  shifting  shadows.  The  subtitles 
are  in  EngHsh;  but  so  common  is  English 
coming  to  be  in  Japan  that  the  meaning 
doesn't  go  over  their  heads.  It  is  now 
being  taught  in  the  public  schools,  so  that 
there  is  always  some  one  to  whisper  the 
title's  meaning. 

American  manufacturers  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  find  films  that  will  amuse 
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Do  you  have  weak  arches? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


Cars  paw  \\ 

^els' 
said  she. 


cat;s  paw 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


There's  a  treat  in  store  for  you 
the  moment  you  have  Cat*s  Paw 
Heels  attached  to  your  shoes. 

Gives  your  step  the  safe,  buoyant 
lightness  of  the  trained  athlete. 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  prevents 
slipping  on  wet  sidewalks  and  icy 
surfaces  —  makes  the  heels  wear 
longer,  too. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinaiy  kind 
— and  they  are  easy  to  find — all  dealers — 
50  cents  attached — black  ot  tan. 

Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 
105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


,  CUSHION     HEEL 


Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Ping  which  prevents  sUpping, 
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The  Standlai*d  Bible  for*  the  English  Speaking   World  " 


THE  AMERICAN 


Edited  by  the 

AmeHcan  Revision 

Committee 


STANDARD   BIBLE 


Every  Bible  in  use  today  is  a  translation  and  revision 
from  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  because  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  is  the  latest  and  most  accurate  it  is  used 
and  recommended  by  all  the  great  Biblical  scholars,  lead- 
ing Colleges,  Universities,  Theological  Seminaries  and 
is  the  basis  of  all  notes  in  Sunday  School  periodicals* 

Over  SOO  styles.  Prices  from  35  Cents  up.   For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers. 
Send  for  Booklet,  "The  Wonderful  Story  of  how  the  Bible  came  down  through  the  Ages" 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS      ^ollJ's^^l^YiJ^' 

381 C.    Fourth   Avenue    (Corner    27th    Street)  •  -  MEW   YORK 
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Rainy  Day— Cough  at  Night 

Never  be  without  a  box  of  S.  B.  Cough 
Drops  during  Fall  and  Winter — during 
damp,  chilly  weather  when  sore  throats, 
coughs  and  hoarseness  are  so  prevalent. 

Take  a  few  of  these  drops  on  your  way 
home  from  the  heated  theatre,  dance-hall, 
office,  etc.  Far  better  than  medicine — 
more  pleasant,  too.  Good  to  take  before 
'1orty-winks" — they  loosen  the  phlegm. 


f 


SJB.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Medicinal  Oils— No  Glucose 


Smith  Brothers  of  Poughkeepsie 

Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 


Makers  ofS.  B.  Chewing 
Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


5c 

a  box 
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the  Japanese,  but  their  success  has  not 
been  very  marked.  No  white  mind  can 
fathom  a  Japanese's  sense  of  humor.  Our 
funniest  films  over  there  go  flat.  Charlie 
Chaplin  bores  them.  But  in  the  midst  of 
a  death  scene  in  some  dramatic  film  they 
will  suddenly  begin  to  rock  vnth  merri- 
ment. There  is  a  fortune  in  it  for  any  one 
who  will  locate  the  Japanese  bump  of 
luimor  and  manufacture  picture-plays  that 
will  hit  it. 

The  Japanese  are  now  manufacturing 
their  own  films,  but  they  are  not  of  much 
interest  to  white  people,  as  nothing  ever 
happens  in  them.  There  is  no  action. 
Half  a  reel  may  be  given  up  to  drinking 
a  cup  of  tea.  But  this  may  be  exceed- 
ingly funny  to  the  Japanese,  for  there  has 
been  more  going  on  than  shows  on  the 
surface.  By  the  way  they  lift  their  cups, 
by  the  way  they  swing  their  fan,  they  are 
passing  a  message.  Two  Japanese  can 
talk  to  each  other  with  their  fans,  Avhile  the 
A\hite  man  standing  alongside  understands 
nothing  of  what  they  are  saying. 

In  China  there  is  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  people  laugh.  They  are  a  simple 
and  a  childlike  race  (when  they  are  not 
uncannily  inexplicable),  and  so  the  same 
delightful  slapstick  and  glue-pot  brand  of 
humor  that  rejoices  Broadway  is  highly 
popular  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  As  we 
read : 

A  fat  person  is  always  good  for  a  laugh. 
He  doesn't  have  to  do  anything — just  wdlk 
into  the  picture  with  a  large  protruding 
stomach.  To  fall  into  water  is  another 
scream  with  them.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reason  getting  wet  is,  to  a  Chinese, 
the  climax  of  humor.  It  may  be  funny, 
possibly,  because  as  a  general  rule  the 
Chinese  don't  indulge  in  water  to  any 
noticeable  extent.  As  to  that  I  don't  care 
to  say,  but  I  do  know  that  if  a  man  falls 
into  a  creek  the  audience  shrieks.  If  two 
men  fall  in  the  ushers  have  to  silence  them, 
and  if  a  manager  can  get  hold  of  a  film 
where  half  a  dozen  fall  into  the  water  he 
doubles  the  price  of  admission. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  the  Chinese 
have  never  had  women  actors,  the  feminine 
parts  being  taken  by  boy  actors.  It  was  a 
profession  among  them,  but  in  the  last  two 
years  girls  have  begun  to  appear  in  the 
moving  pictures.  They  are  very  popular, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  China  is 
having  leading  ladies. 

When  a  Chinaman  goes  to  a  mo\ang- 
picture  theater  he  makes  a  night  of  it; 
he  goes  at  seven  and  stays  till  midnight. 
The  manager  has  to  give  him  his  money's 
worth  in  footage.  His  demands  in  the  way 
of  quality  are  slight,  but  he  does  want 
quantity.  While  he  sits  on  the  hard, 
wooden  bench  he  drinks  tea,  eats  water- 
melon seeds,  and  wipes  his  face  with  hot 
towels. 

Two  things,  we  learn,  have  enabled  the 
American  film  to  conquer  the  world — these 
are  the  American  Indian  and  the  Cowboy. 
Some  day,  when  Russia  has  attained  a 
sufficiently  lofty  peak  of  ci\ilization,  the 
C'ossack  film  may  rim  the  Indian-Cowboy 
out  of  business,  but  not  for  a  long  time. 
Had  the  mo\ang  pictiu-e  been  invented  fifty 
>'ears  later,  when  the  Indian  and  the  old- 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c  the  case  of  six  £lass  stoppered  bottles 


fashioned  cowboy  were  extinct,  the  indus- 
try, Mr.  Croy  tells  us,  would  have  lost 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  that 
these  two  outdoor  performers  never  fail  to 
bring  in.     For  example: 

In  front  of  t|ie  theaters  in  Bangkok, 
Siam,  they  put  up  huge  signs,  WTitten  in 
Siamese,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  cow- 
boy film.  So  impatient  are  the  audience 
for  the  film  to  be  put  on  that  they  begin 
calUng  out,  "Co'boy!  co'boy!"  which  is  as 
near  as  they  can  come  to  cowboy. 

There  are  three  theaters  in  Bangkok 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000.  There  is 
not  a  single  foot  of  film  manufactured  in 
Siam,  as  there  is  in  Japan  and  China, 
which  makes  it  a  fertile  ground  for  the 
picture-man. 

In  India  our  films  are  so  popular  that  a 
common  name  for  a  picture-house  is 
"American  Cosmograph."  White  people 
and  natives  alike  hurry  to  the  theaters; 
even  to  the  whites  it  is  such  a  big  event 
that  they  go  in  evening  clothes.  In  the 
smaller  toM-ns  they  have  no  moA'ing-picture 
theaters,  so  that  the  arrival  of  a  traveling 
picture-wagon  with  a  projecting-machine 
and  a  curtain  is  as  big  an  event  as  the  ar- 
rival of  Barnum  was  in  my  boyhood  county 
in  Missouri. 

In  Cairo,  the  programs  are  printed  in 
four  languages:  Enghsh,  French,  Arabic, 
and  Greek.  The  subtitles  are  usually 
thrown  on  the  screen  in  French  and  En- 
glish; the  other  two  are  thrown  on  the  wall 
a  few  feet  away  by  means  of  a  magic- 
lantern  so  that  no  one  in  the  variegated 
audience  need  miss  anything. 

Once  a  week  the  program  is  set  aside  for 
women,  when  no  man  may  attend.  This 
on  account  of  the  harem  women.  In  the 
better  theaters  there  is  a  row  of  harem 
boxes,  behind  which  no  \Talgar  man  can 
penetrate.  The  secluded  wives  are  brought 
to  the  theater  in  a  carriage,  drawn  at  a 
spanking  trot,  shown  in  by  a  private 
entrance,  which  is  shielded  from  curb  to 
door  by  canvas,  and  rushed  along  a  secret 
corridor  to  the  screened  boxes.  However 
impatient  the  husband  may  be  to  be  with 
his  wife  or  wives,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is 
not  allowed  inside  for  fear  the  other  seats 
in  the  box  might  be  sold  out  and  another 
set  of  wives  belonging  to  some  other  man 
brought  in,  thus  exposing  their  cherished 
faces  to  other  than  the  legalized  light  and 
joy  of  their  lives.  All  evening  the  husband 
sits  down  in  the  pit  with  his  fez  on,  fully 
belie\ing  that  his  wives  are  enjoying  the 
picture  and  from  time  to  time  turning 
their  eyes  to  him  with  tremors  of  pos- 
session and  conjugal  thrills. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  -work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  maiUng  hst  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  gi\-ing 
your  order  imtil  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  pubUshers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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THE  ease  of  a 
perfect-fitting 
Florsheim  keeps 
your  feet  "fit."  Let 
your  next  pair  be 
Florsheims.  Con- 
sider the  number 
of  days'  wear  and 
the  comfort  —  not 
the  price. 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 

$5  to  $7 
Look  for  Name  in 


"Styles  of  the 
Times"  jree 
booklet  —  on, 
request. 

The 

Florsheim 

Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.A. 


The 

Piccadilly 
— tan  or 
black  calf. 
Style  1966. 


Anothero^Record ! 


27>^  Miles  on  One  Gallon  of 
Gasoline-61  Miles  an  Hour 

That's    the    remarkable    economy    record 
set  by  the  New   Stromberg   Carburetor^  on 
'  the   191G   Model    D-45    Buick,  in  a  test  offi- 

cially observed  by  a  representative  of  A.  A.  A., 
September  16th. 

The  car  vwith  passengers  weighed   3500  pounds 
and   without    touching    ti\e    New   Stromberg   Car- 
buretor,   made    the    two-mile    lap   of    the    Chicago 
Speedway   in   the   amazing   lime   of   2:08  2/5.      On 
this   same    lap   a   speed   of   61    miles    an    hour    was 
attained  — more   Stromberg   Service. 

Mail     coupon,     learn      which      Now      Stromberg 
Carburetor    will     increase     your     car's 


Stromberg  Molor  Devices  Co.,  DepL  C,  64  E.  25lh  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

I     Send  facts  alit'Ut  new  Stromlwrg  Carburetor.  ■ 

Name  of  my  car .Model Year I 


IKame ■ 
Address i 

i|     City State.  ■ ■ 


10.5? 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Fine  Fun  For 
Winter  Nights 


zi  Dull  evenings  are  unknown  where  — 

=r  there's  a   New  Mirroscope.    Simply  — 

—  hand  A  sheet,  darken  the  room  and  have  a  — 
^  picture  show  of  your  own.  Guessintr  Rames,  ^ 
^  puzzles,  illustrated  sonRS  —  there  are  hun-  — 

—  dreds   of  wa>  s   to  entertain   yourself  and  — 

—  your  friend?  with  — 

i  mjf    The  New  = 

^  The  1916  Models  have  improved  lenses  and  ^ 

^  lightinK   system    and    exclusive  adjustable  ~ 

—  card  holder.      Prices  range  from  $2.50  to  — 

—  $25.  Six  sizes.  Made  for  electricity,  acet-  ~ 
^  yiene  and  natural  and  artificial  gas.  Every  — 
^  Xcw  .\tirruscope  fully  Kuaranteed.  — 

^  FREE:    The  AViu  Mirro<:c.>pr    Booklet    of  ~ 

~  bhow-i  and  entertainments.     Send  for  il  ~ 

^  You  can  buy  the  Nnc  Mirroscope  at  most  — 

^  department  and  toy  stores,  at  many  photo  — 

—  supply  and  hardware  stores.  Ask  for  the  ^ 
■~-  Neu'  .\firiosrnpe  and  look  for  the  name.  If  ~ 
^  no  dealer  is  near  you  we 
:^  will  ship  direct  on  re- 
^  ceipt  of  price. 

~  The  Mirroicope  Co. 

=  16802  Waterloo  Rd. 

^  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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OVER  100,000  IN  USE 

Winlh  iiilfl  ilir<Micti  r'Toiii- 
m.'ii<lBllon.  Kurl-KIOOM 
ni'<k»r(;i:>KK«M)l'>II  I- 

L.ii,..,,!  .1.   .1.    il  ■•...    . 
Hut  tltr-.iik'li  V'-iir  SUIiri. 
Wrll.<for  IIMir  Irlalud.r. 
I  (i    (IVNCIIKK.  A     \    M    ' 

111  lliiiiii.'SIr..t    N,.M    1 


i.it^mvA.Tnrj 


7/rei 


ViilL 


-A 


The  Heart  Of  The  Meattn^P/anf 


Means  Evon  Temporaturo 

Insures  Comfort  and  Hoalth 

Prevents  VV^stc  of  Fuel 

Makes  Moating  Safe 

Saves  Many  Steps 

Is  Automatic 

The  comfort,  <  uhmuh  nc  i-.  icihhmh)  .  and  ^'af^'tv 
ohtiiined  with  the  use  of  this  device  have  made  it 
an  absolute  requirement  in  every  modern  home. 
It  un.iand  thiiikf<  lor  ymi  ivrr>- minute  of  ihrdayaiul 
uiRhl.  keciiiiiK  the  teiii[XTatiirr  at  exactly  the  deKn-e 
yi.u  «hIi  t('K.ip|lo>N  (ii  iiiitilivir  cntiditiuiis  or  chiunjcs. 

Entirely  Automatic 

Our  ncwcil  d-atiirc.  the  "MiniuMiMili""  KIiTtric  Non- 
WiiiilinK  Motor",  re<|uirr  no  vMiuliiiK  or  aitciitioii  of 
any  kind  (luring  tlir  t-niire  luMtinit  '^M'M>n. 
l*or  hotii#»-  hiivinK  t'lcftno  rurrriit  \vi*  •.u|» 
'  ainjicurrrntniotor.tlir|>.>\Mr 

lioin   thi*   hKhlin^  iiriiiit. 
■rii    .  nrri'nl  i-.  .iv.iiLiblr  our 
■.,r  i".  ii-mhI  witli  iMjwrr 
n.  ot  ilry  Ixitirry  whii  li 
'  I  >■    to   Lif*t   a   full   ye.ir 
I  iM     '.\liiiiK-.ii»jli»"  liaK  been  the  xUindanl 
■1  ovrr  JO  yrarx.    t'»e<I  witli  any  lii-atintc 
tjl.iiit — old   or   nrw — hot    water,    hot   air. 
Hteain,  vui>or  or  vacuum — coal  or  ga*. 
Sold   and    inHt^illril    by   the  hrntinic   trade 
cvcrywiirrt'.    (fuar;intce<l  nalitfactory. 

HVifc  for  Illiislralfd 
BockUI. 

Minneapolis  Heat 
Regulator  Co. 

1*7S-1  fourth  K\t .  So 
Minnrapolik,  Mino. 


High-Flown.— Tlie  war-aviator  is  not  too 
proud  to  li^ht,  tho  he  is  generally  above 
fisifhtint!:.  —  Jiosinn  Tnuisrripl. 


Difficult  Topic.—"  Well,  the  Red  Sox 
■won  the  world's  series." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Boston  fjirl,  "  we  feel 
very  proud  of  the  Ked — er — the  Red 
Hose." — Louhsrillc    Couricr-Joiirinil. 


Progress. — "  Where's  that  hotel  that 
used  to  advertise,  '  All  the  Comforts  of 
Home  for  One  Dollar  ".'  " 

"  Busted  iijj.  The  liotfl  opposite  put  up 
a  sifjn:  "  Xone  of  the  Diseomforts  of  Home 
for  Two   Dollars.'  " — Boston    Transcript. 


A  Gentle  Hint. — A  mother  sent  this 
somewhat  satirical  note  to  the  teacher  of 
her  small  son: 

"  Pardon  me  for  eallinj;  your  attention 
to  the  faet  that  you  have  pulled  Johnnie's 
right  ear  until  it  is  getting  longer  than  the 
other.  Plea.sc  jMilI  his  left  ear  for  a  while, 
and  oblige  liis  mother." — Tit-Bitx. 


Passed  the  Test. — "  So  you  want  to 
marry  my  daughter,  eh?  "  snorted  the  old 
man.  "  Do  you  consider  yourself  finan- 
cially able  to  do  so?  '' 

"  Well,"  n-plied  the  suitor,  "  after  a 
fellow  has  bought  candy  and  flowers  for 
a  girl  for  a  year,  and  has  taken  her  to  the 
theater  twice  a  week  and  is  still  not  broke, 
1  guess  he  can  afftjrd  to  get  married." — 
I'liiladdphia  Record. 


Danger  .\head. — The  young  lady's  mouth 
was  e.\ceedingl\  well  developed.  She  sat 
in  blissful  contentment  on  the  sea-beach 
at  Brighton,  watching  the  restless  sea,  and 
something  of  its  grandeur  shed  its  light 
upon  her  soul. 

"  Oh,  liill."  she  .said  to  the  young  man 
by  her  side,  "  "ow  grand  it  all  is.  ain't  it? 
I  feel  as  tho — as  tho  I  could  open  my  mouth 
and  take  it  all  in." 

.V  small  boy,  who  was  on  tiu"  sand  close 
l>y,  looked  up.  a  startled  gleam  in  his  e,\  i  . 

"  But.  I  say,"  he  remarked.  "  you  won't 
do  it,  will  you?  We  only  came  down  here 
vesterdav." — Til-Bits. 


His  Last  Moments. — The  dangers  of 
tra\<'l  by  sea  at  this  lime  have  jjlayed  havoc 
with  the  ner\(;sof  timid  passengers. 

Karly  one  morning  recently  there  was 
considerable  eommr)tion  on  the  decks  of  a 
coastwise  vessel  jjlying  between  Savannah 
and  Baltimore,  when  a  .scantily  clatl  man 
hurried  from  his  stateroom  and  dashed 
toward  tlie  upper  deck.  On  the  way  he 
ran  into  the  cai)tain  of  the  vessel. 

■  What's  tile  matter,  captain?  "  he 
managed  to  gasp.  "  Have  we  been 
torpedoed? 

■•('aim  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  and  be 
l)repared  for  the  worst,"  answered  the 
otVicial. 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  we're  going  down  !  " 
moaned  the  other.  "  (.^uick,  where  are  the 
life-preservers?  " 

"  They  wouldn't  be  of  any  service  at  this 
stage,"  explained  the  cajitain. 

"  Too  late?  "  (|ii;i\.r.(l  tile  despairing 
l>assenger. 

Yes."  sjiid  the  t  aptaiu.  very  solemnly. 
"  We've  done  all  we  can  for  you.  You'll 
have  to  look  out  for  v ourself  from  now  on. 
You  .see.  we've  just  tied  up  to  the  dock." — 
New  York  Times. 


Too  Harsh. — "  Oh,  doctor  !  I  do  hope 
you'll  let  father  smoke  again  soon.  We 
simply  can't  get  a  cent  out  of  him  !  "- — 
Judge. 


The  Advantage. — "  Money  v\nll  not  take 
a  man  to  the  top,  Henderson." 

"  I  know;  but  it  will  give  him  a  lot  more 
room  at  the  bottom." — Puck. 


Not    Particular. — "  I    want    a    loaf    of 

l)read." 

■  White  or  graham?  " 
"  Doesn't  matter;  it's  for  a  blind  woman." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


As  Usual. — "  Here's  a  drug-store." 
"  What  makes  you  tliink  so?  " 
"  They     are     serving     sandwiches     and 
drinks;  and  there's  shoe-polish,  tea,  coffee, 
and  general  merchandise." — Iowa  Medicine 
Man. 


A  Naval  Victory. — Tommy  Atkins,  meet- 
ing a  full-bearded  li'ish  tur  in  tlie  street, 
said: 

"  Pat,  whe:i  are  you  going  to  place  your 
vvhi.skers  on  the  reserve  list?  " 

■'  When  you  place  your  tongue  on  the 
civil  list,"  was  the  Irish  sailor's  replv. — 
Tit-Bits. 


Driving  Him  to  Drink. — "  When  wo 
drank  from  the  same  canteen,"  roared  the 
old  veteran. 

"  Orandjia,"  interposed  his  grand- 
daughter, "  the  sentimeiits  of  that  song 
are  praiseworthy,  but  I  fear  they  may 
tend  to  counteract  certain  health-rules  I 
have  been  trying  to  teach  little  Waldo. 
Don't  you  know  any  songs  about  sani- 
tary drinking-cups?  " — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Aunty's  Joy.—"  I  told  you  last  Sabbath, 
children,"  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
"  that  you  should  all  try  to  make  some  one 
happy  during  the  week.  How  many  of 
you  have?  " 

'  1  did,"  answered  a  boy  promptly. 

"  That's  nice,  Johnnv.  What  did  von 
do?  " 

"  I  went  to  see  my  aunt,  and  she's  always 
happy  when  I  go  home  again." — Boston 
Transcri  pt. 


Faultless  Logic. — "  Ma."  remonstrated 
Bobby,  '■  when  1  was  at  grandnui's  she  let 
me  have  fruit-tart  twice." 

■■  Well,  she  ouglil  not  to  have  done  so, 
Bobby,"  said  his  mother.  "  1  think  once  is 
quite  enough  for  little  boys.  The  older 
>()u  grow,  Bobby,  the  more  v\'isdom  vou 
w  ill  gain." 

Bobby  was  silent,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

'  Well,  ma,"  he  said,  "  grandma  is  .a 
good  deal  older  than  you  are." — Til-Bits. 


Wisdom. — "  That  man  wants  his  photo- 
grajihs  to  look  as  natural  as  possibk^," 
whis]M>red  the  assistant  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  studio. 

"  Then  make  it  as  handsome  as  you  can," 
came  the  qviick  reply. 

"  But — but  he's  awfully  ugly,  and  in- 
sists he  doesn't  want  the  portrait  to  flatter 
him  at  all." 

■  He  won't  think  it  flatters  him,"  .said 
the  proprietor  knowingly.  "  He'll  only 
feel  sure  that  at  last  some  one  has  managed 
to  catch  him  looking  just  right." — .4  nswcrs. 
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Turning  Liabilities 
Into  Assets 

"Making  money"  is  a  bank's  business, 
but  they  take  no  chances  on  unsafe  in- 
vestments, however  large  the  returns. 
Here's  how  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company  of  Washington  combined 
safety  with  an  investment  that  netted 
them  over  100%  in  annual  saving! 

In  the  Multigraph  they  discovered  an  eco- 
nomical way  to  produce  letterheads,  reports, 
checks,  deposit  slips,  and  many  other  forms,  as 
well  as  circular  letters.  The  high  quality  of  this 
printing  surprised  them  as  much  as  its  very  low 
cost.  Month  after  month  developed  new  uses, 
and  each  use  brought  additional  saving. 

Every  Size   and   Kind  of  Business 
Can  Use  the  Multigraph  Profitably 

Compact  and  complete,  easily  operated  by  the 
average  employee,  the  Multigraph  produces  high 
quality  form  typewriting  and  printing  quickly 
and  at  minimum  cost.  Its  use  means  more 
business,  better  service,  and  helps  to  work  out 
office  systems  more  effectively. 

You  take  no  risk— 20%  down  and  easy  monthly 
payments  will  buy  any  Multigraph  equipment. 
Ask  to  have  a  representative  call  upon  you  with 
proof  of  the  saving  to  you.  He  can  show  you 
what  others  have  done.    You  incur  no  obligation. 

Two  Different  Models 


Savings  Made  In 

the  Araerloan  Security  &  Trust  Company 

Month 

Printer's 
Cost 

»tultl  graph 
Cost 

Multigraph 
Saving 

Electros,  etc., 

charged  to   first 

runs  but   in  stock. 

2   days   In 
November 

i   24.40 

$    7.73 

t   16.67 

$     .85 

December 

85.20 

37.97 

47.23 

12.43 

January 

167.42 

81.77 

105.65 

14.02 

February 

£25.20 

115.79 

109.41 

6.75 

Kareh 

115.05 

CI.  14 

83.91 

3.83 

April 

157.59 

74.18 

63.41 

9.29 

May 

1C6.29 

61.04 

105.25 

3.27 

Juno 

234.83 

78.75 

156.06 

6.44 

July 

86.75 

22.41 

64.34 

5.07 

August 

114.76 

47.65 

67.10 

0.00 

September 

137.95 

41. ££ 

96.73 

2.99 

Totals  for 
10  mo.,  2  da. 

$1545.43 

t629.65 

$915.76 

$64.94 

The  Table  that  Tells  the  Tale 

A  saving  of  over  $915  in  10  months  is  shown 
by  the  company's  monthly  record  of  Multigraph 
performance  reproduced  above. 


BELOW  is  a  picture  of  the  Multigraph  Junior,  showing  the 
two  printing  rolls  which  make  it  possible  to  turn  out  real 
printing  as  well  as  form  typewriting.  At  the  right  is  the  handy 
little  Flexo-Typesetter  from  which  type  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  set  up  on  the  printing  drum  of  the  Junior. 


THE  MULTIGRAPH 
JUNIOR 


The  Multigraph  Senior 

Electrically  driven,  with  print- 
ing ink  attachment,  automatic 
paper  feed,  and  automatic  platen 
release.  A  machine  with  a  wide 
scope,  for  speed  as  well  as  quality 
printing. 


The  Multigraph  Junior 

This  wonderful  little  addition 
to  the  Multigraph  line  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  concerns  who 
have  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
form  typewriting  and  printing. 
It  is  hand  operated,  but  turns 
out  the  same  high  quality  of  work 
as  the  Senior. 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  COMPANY 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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The  Expert 

in  one  line  is  more  or  less  of  a  novice 
in  another.  It  takes  one  kind  of  train- 
ing to  make  the  successful  merchant, 
another  the  skilled  manufacturer;  still 
another  the  reliable  lawyer  or  doctor. 
And  so  it  is  in  all  walks  of  life. 

You  as  an  expert  in  your  line  know 
how  to  value  the  opinion  of  experts  in 
other  lines.  Therefore,  when  you  go 
outside  your  own  field,  you  rely  upon 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  ex- 
perts in  other  fields. 

This  is  exactly  what  you  should  do  in 
the  investment  of  your  money.  Get  in 
direct  touch  with  investment  experts. 
Our  circular  No.  1704  describes  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  conservative  in- 
vestment bonds  yieldingapproximatcly 
4H  %  to  6%. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Henilipn   of    Now    York  and  Chicago  Slock  Exchanges 


otocks''"'Boi\ds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  ( iinvcnicnt  incthofl  onat>U's  you  to  buy  divi- 
rlcn'l-payini?  Stock?*  and   Bond'*  in  any  amount  — 
oni*.  five,  ten,  seventeen,  forty — by  inaKinK  a  small 
tirst    payment    and    balame    in    monthly    install- 
ineniH.  depcndinK  upon  uhal  you  can   afford    to 
pay.  $\  51U,  r^'^  J4",  $'h.  You  receive  all  dividends 
while  completinK  i>ayment«  and  mayflell  securities 
at  any  time  to  tatce  advantage  of  rinc  in  market. 
Free  Booklet,  II.  «,  *'The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."    tiivrsfulHiif'TinallMii  of  this 
iiirtli<><l.  whii'h  appeals  Xti  tlirifty  men  and 
\v 'iiH'ii    ill  itti  parts  "f  l!i<-  nmiitry. 

SHELDON,  MORGAN 
AND   COMPANY  I   I 


42  Broadw  ;i  v 


Niw  York  City 

'■nngc 


Olhtri  buy  Iticm  Safe, 
and  more  inleresi  than  ihc 
37'  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Bellcr  get  posted 

KVBilifofiNWllsrNO  574  ANOfPftBOOKltT. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.0«) 

Oklahoma      City.    USA. 


■ai!Kii;iii!n^.^n»- 


Thr  driiianil  111   untrttlrd  tiniri  for  gi  od  first 

ninrtrafrft  Indirktcs  their  iinntnftl  itfthtllty. 

Kimt  nti-rtKAK''' <!'>   n"t  ilirink  in  vahie— tltrTarr 

iiRiially  (.11   pr-ipi-rty    Worth  llirfc  tlnirs  thr  mfury 

•nr/l.     \Vc   havr    |.«nr(|  orrr   fl.OfHt.fK"!  »nd  ixt  a 

inBl«'<*ent  I..*t  t..  aor   invritor  or  a  »ing|p  forri'U.jinrp 

*>  niaflp.      Wnlof-T  l»-<>klrtdi*»rrit)inK  uirtlioUt,  and 

of  t  >»nf  fr  It.  t.^fwu..  *tn  ryto 

AIHKI  n   S-.S\VANSON  CO. 

I    "^tnl"    Nniln.n.l    ll.Mik  Itnllrll..^-.  (aiiih.Mnnnit  .  Okli. 


1% 


FARM   MORTGAGES 


6^ .„„ .,„. .„.. 
.Sifo  ii9  (lovornnu'iit    Bonds.     All   Loans 
made  by  expert  with  many  years'  exi>o- 
rienre.      Intere.st    semi-annually.      No    ta.\cs.     Write 
for  Loan  List  No.  iq.   Capital  J  t  2.S. 000.00. 
TITLE  GUARANTY  A  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  Shrerc port.  U. 

I   ■   \\    \\  I.I-.-'   HKOUM-.    I'rrM.UnI 

Or'»  <.Wa.i.tn,t-...  Ii.ho  Fami  Mortgages 

AIT..r.l  llir       • 
fR^nl^    IH' 
rrviirilir"!     : 

r,:;'^!::,.'; '  cronan 


111.     raciftr  N..rth»c.l,      ^^  , 
ACBE.     Thewi   ».iin.|     |^   ' 

MMliriaiiK  l'nMI'\NV  ^-^ 


Capital  *  Surplu.i 
IISS.OOO  00 


Selected  Farm  Mortgages 


Lut  q/  ^..ooru  /limttArd  upon  r*qu*tU 

MARK  K    WII.SON    rrrnirffllt 

Tlie  Central  Morttiage  CompuiT 

324  Secnrilf  Bldf .,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  DEBT  IN  RELATION 
TO  HER  WEALTH  AND  INCOME 

THE  successful  placing  of  the  Anglo- 
Frcncli  loan  in  this  country  two  weeks 
ago  had  led  a  writer  in  The  Vi'all  Sireel  Jour- 
nal to  present  some  interesting  figures  as  to 
the  del)t  of  Hreat  Britain  in  relation  to 
her  wealth  and  income,  and  more  particu- 
larlj'  to  show  how  present  conditions  com- 
])are  with  those  of  1818,  the  year  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  long  Napole- 
onic wars.  He  brings  out  the  interesting 
l)oint  that  Great  Britain's  debt  in  1910 
will  be  less  than  her  annual  income, 
whereas  in  1810  her  debt  was  tliree  times 
her  annual  income.  Following  are  points 
in  this  article: 

"In  the  period  of  about  one  hundred 
\ears  which  ela^ised  from  1811  to  1914  the 
highest  return  to  be  had  from  English 
consols  was  in  the  period  between  1811  and 
1820,  when  the  high  basis  of  3..")8  per  cent, 
was  reached,  altho  in  the  same  period  the 
low  yield  was  3. 50  per  cent.  In  the  period 
between  18.51  and  ]8()0  the  high  and  low 
yields  were  respectively  3.52  per  cent,  .and 
2.94  i)er  cent.  The  lowest  jneld  w-as  reached 
in  the  period  1891  to  19(K),  when  the  range 
was  between  2.95  and  2.41  per  cent.  In 
the  next  decade  the  range  was  between  3.19 
and  2.08  per  cent.  In  the  three  years, 
1911  to  1914  inclusive,  the  range  w^as  be- 
tween 3.01  and  3.04  per  cent.  During 
this  period,,as  pointed  out  by  Harvey  Fisk 
&  Sons,  in  a  recently  published  statement, 
the  nation  was  growing  in  population  and 
in  wealth.  This  is  strikingly  set  forth  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  statistics 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Crimean 
War,  and  in  1914: 

lOli-iJ,  1859-60  1813-16 

PopuUtion. .                    47,non.nOO  29,000,000  20,000,000 

Nutl.ino.  iM-raiin    .X.',4iK).ikxi,(MH)  £7(M),0(K),00<)  £;jno.OI)0,roX) 

Tiixal'ii  iMTannuni.       liVt.lVKi.fNHl  (i(),000,0(K)  fi2,(IOO,(KIO 

.\ii.  ex.  inc.  over  tax.  2,2:tH,(KK),(KHI  -,  KM.OOO.OOO  238,000  000 

National  debt 706,000,000  ♦836,000,000  885,00<i,0<IO 

♦  1857. 

"The  debt  per  capita  in  1816  was  £44  7.s. 
On  March  31,  1914,  the  debt  per  capita  was 
only  i"15.  On  the  other  band,  income  per 
capita  had  incn'ased  from  £15  in  1810  to 
£51  1.S-.  in  1914.  while  taxation  per  capita 
had  increased  oidy  from  £3  1«.  to  £3  bs. 

"Since  the  commencement  of  war  the 
following  loans  have  been  made: 

W»r-Ii>an,  V  ',  per  rent £3.50.000.000 

K\rlir<|iicr  iMinds  net,  3  ()cr  cent :{4,(KH).0(HI 

Trnusiiry  bilLs,  I 'S  t"  3 ;  „  per  cent 222.000,000 

New  war-loan,  4'  a  per  eent 600,000,000 


Total. 


.£1,206,000,000 


"  It  is  estimated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxeh<'(|uer  that  tli('n>  will  be  a  further  ad- 
dition to  the  debt  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  March  31,  1910.  of  about  £2S8.- 
()(H).(MK),  which  will  make  the  entire  debt 
of  the  nation  on  that  date  approximatelv 
j:2,2()0,(KK),()(K),  or  about  £47  per  capita.  ' 

••Thiscomj)ares  with  i;44  7.s.  per;cai)ita  in 
ISlC).  Then,  however,  the  accumulated 
wealth  wjus  onl\  £2,.5O0.OO0,(X)O,  while 
t()-<lay  this  is  estimated  at  £17,00(),000.(KX). 
The  income  of  the  British  people  for  this 
fis.'al  .vear  it  is  estimated  will  be  £2.400.- 
(MM).0<i().  That  is  to  say,  the  estimated 
debt  on  March  31.  ■  -!.  will  be  we'I  inside 
of  onoyear's  incon.  .  .  mlc  in  1816  the  debt 
was  (>quivalent  to  three  years'  income. 

"Comparison  of  the  national  debt  and 
the  annual  income  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
years  1916  and  181'j  in  round  figures  is 
given  as  follows: 


*m6  1S16 

National  debt £2.200.000,000        £900,000,000 

Annual  income 2,500,000,000  300.000,000 

Proportion  of  debt  to  income..         8S%  300% 

*  Estimated. 

"Back  of  the  47,000,000  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  the  statement  con- 
tinues, "there  are  393,000,000  in  the 
colonies.  Back  of  the  121,000  square  miles 
of  the  British  Isles  are  over  12,000,000 
square  miles  of  arable,  mineral,  or  timber 
lands  in  every  section  of  the  world.  Back 
of  the  estimated  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
of  £17,000,000.000  is  the  untold  wealth 
of  her  colonies." 


WHAT  INCOME  TAXES  ENGLISHMEN 
WILL  PAY 

The  new  English  income-tax  proposals 
appear  to  be  more  drastic  than  they  were 
at  first  thought  to  be.  The  basis  of  the  tax 
is  broadened  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
On  earned  incomes  it  amounts  to  about 
2.S.  1(/.  in  the  pound.  At  present  on  an 
earned  income  of,  say,  £200  per  annum  the 
tax  is  l.s.  6d.  in  the  £  on  £40  of  it.  In 
future  the  tax  will  be  2s.  Id.  on  £80  of  the 
£2(X);  while  those  wdth  incomes  of  over 
£130  are  to  be  taxed  on  the  same  basis. 
The  total  amounts  given  in  the  following 
table  are  those  payable  in  respect  of  a 
year's  income,  but  under  the  new  method 
of  collection  taxes,  it  is  said,  can  be  paid  in 
four  quarterly  instalments.  Calculations 
as  reproduced  below  cover  the  tax  only 
of  the  man  with  no  children: 

Weeicly  Salary  Annual  Tax 

£         s.        d.  £         ,.      d. 

2  15        0     2         8        4 

3  0        0     3        15        8 

3  10        0     6        10        4 

4  0        0     9         4        S 

4  10        0     11         19        4 

5  0        0     14         14        0 

5  10        0     17         ,8        8 

6  0  0     20  3  4 

fi  10  0     22  18  0 

7  0  0     25  12  8 

7  10  0     28  7  4 

S  0  0     31  2  0 

Yearly  Salary  Annual  Tax 

£  £  s.  d. 

■l.iO     34  13  0 

500     .39  17  10 

550     45  2  8 

600    ,50  7  6 

650     fiO  18  0- 

700    ; 60  3  0 

750     78  15  0 

800     85  0  0 

850 SO  5  0 

900     94  10  0 

950     99  1.5  10 

1.000                          105  0  0 

Stn»ER-TAX 
.1  nnuat  Salary  .innual  Tax 

£•5,000     £1,029 

KMMK)     2  529 

1(K),000     34,029 

WHAT  STANDARD  RAILS  NOW  PAY 
INVESTORS 

Most  of  the  large  railroads  had  by 
October  issued  their  reports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  so  that  a  vvTiter  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  able  to  com- 
pare their  market  prices  with  their  earn- 
ings and  so  show  their  yields.  Following  is 
the  result  of  his  calculations  with  comments 
on  the  same: 

"These  stocks  are  arranged  in  a  descend- 
ing scale  of  percentage  earned  on  the 
market  price.  This  index  is  in  the  first 
column  of  figures.  The  second  gives  the 
actual    yield  at  present    dividend-rates — 
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GIRARD 


The  '"Broker" 
Actual  size,  10c 


Men  everywhere 

are  turning  to  milder  cigars— like  the  Girard 

Yes,  by  thousands.    Men  who  realize  that  their  nerves,  their  digestion,  and  their  whole  physical  and 
mental  condition  are  at  stake.   They  have  found  actually  a  new  lease  of  working-power  in  the  Girard  Cigar. 
There's  no  after-clap  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  delightful  smoke;    no  impaired  digestion;    no  jumpy 
nerves;    no  "cobwebs"  on  your  brain  nor  on  your  bodily  energies. 


The 


Girard  Cigar 

Never  gets  on   your  nerves 


2^* 


It  is  a  mild,  fragrant,  tropical  cigar,  made  from  genuine  Havana  tobacco  and  mellowed  hy  age  alone. 

Smoke  all  the  Girards  you  want,  ivhenever  you  want.     The  result  is  nothing  but  satisfaction.    And  you  keep  on 
feeling  like  a  "three-year-old"  from  start  to  finish. 

Jti\  Girard  dealer  n'tll  tell  you  the  facts.      Ask  li'ini. 

He  knows  that  this  is  a  high-grade,  high-value  cigar;  its  tobacco  grown  on  Cuban  soil,  and  matured  in 
the  old-fashioned  Cuban  wa\      Nature' s  way,  without  artificial  sweating.  There' s  no  sweat-room  in  our  fac- 
tory.   He  knows  that  our45  years' reputation  and  our  unreserved  guarantee  standbehind  every  Girard  Cigar.         (^.* 

IVe  cheerfully  take  back  any  part  of  his  purchase.      Jf^e  authori-ze  htm  to  do  the  same  by  you.  ^-^ 

14  sizes.      10c  straight,  and  up.  j,^* 

Our  Trial  Offer— Simply  mail  us  ^J't- -Broker" ^ 

$1  for  10     10c  Girards       $2.50  for  25^10c  Girards       $5  for  50— 10c  Girards        A"    ^--^— °  ^ 

V^>      "Mariner"  ^ 

>^        5y»inch  Panetela J 


.^/ 


Check  the 

shape  you 

prefer 


f  If  your  stealer  can  '/  suf>p/\  you) 

Smoke   five  of  these  Girard  cigars,  and  if  yoii  are  not  satisfied  return  the  remainder  and  we  wil 

refund  all  your  money. 

Insist  on  having-  what  you   want.      For  your  own  health's  sake  get  after  the  Girard  today' 

ANTONIO  ROIG  &  LANGSDORF,  Philadelphia 

Established   1871 


p* 


c 


**  Founder*' 
5  inch  Londres 


,-.<:* 


Check  color  you  prefer. 
Light.  Medium.         Dark. 


Naui  c. 


.Vddrcss. 


Dealer's  Name. 


i(r>(i 
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REBUILD  and 

MODERNIZE 

THE   OLD    HOME 

ONE  ROOM   AT  A   TIME? 

"We  can  have  it  done  this  winter,  without  upsetting  the  house,  and  perhaps  in  the  Spring: 
welcan  resliingle  the  roof  with  Cypress. 'the  Wood  Eternal.'"  (Vou  know  it  was  only 
last  year  that  historic  Mount  Vernon,  Washington's  old  home.  w;ls  reshingled  with 
Cypress  for  the  second  time  since  its  erection  in  1743.).  But  to  get  back  to  the  matter  of 
Kew  iind  Artistic  Interiors,  why  not  LET  L'S  //ELP  by  sending  you,  with  no  charge 
or  obhgatiou  at  all,  our  booklet  on 

''New    Insides    for    Old    Homes?" 

This  is  the  title  of  VOL.  39  (VOLUME  THIRTV-NIN'E)  of  the  internationally  famous 
Cypre.ss  Pocket  Library,  a  series  of  authoritative  text  books  on  the  Intelligent  Use  of 
Lumber,  in  which  our  particular  product.  Cypress,  "the  Wood  Eternal,"  is  recommended 
0.\Ly  where  it  is  the  very  best  wood  for  the  given  use. 

Vol.  39  contains  40  pages,  with  10  pictures,  an  art  supplement  in  tint  (showing  the  beauty 
of  Cypress  grain).  Detailed  H'o>ki>ifr  Dtnuings  on  a  sheet  24  x  36  inches,  with  Fh/1 
SfrfificatioHS  for  rebuilding  the  //a/l.  Lthi-ary,  Dining  Roum  and  Living  Koom  with 
architectural  correctness  and  artistic  finish  without  resort  to  expensive  hardwoods. 
(Cypress  works  easily  and  is  wonderful  under  stains.)  Each  design  by  an  authority — 
on  our  special  order.     No  "stock  patterns."     Write  for  Vol.  39.     Study  it.     Use  it. 

Wh«n  pl«nnln»  a  IVnroU.  ll«nition.  niinrsJow.  p*i»turi'-fi*nci?  or  nlepptnff  porch,  remrmber — "  With  CYI'RKSS  you  BuilH  Put  OXCE.' 


1*1  nur  •■AI.I,-l»>l!Nr)  lIKI.l-a  DKrARTMKNT"  help  Vol! 


Our  entire  reiiourceB  nre  mt  >our  nervice  with  Reliable  personsl  Counitet 


SOUTHERN     CYPRESS     MANUFACTURERS'     ASSOCIATION 

l:.l  IIIHKHNIA  rank  RI.Im;..  NKW  ORI.KANS,  I.A.         or         1.".ri  HKARD  NATM,  BANK  M.rK;..  .1  ACKSnNVILlF.  n.A 
IXWIST  ON  (•VruK,-;s  at  'iOUK  LOCAL  LUMIIKK  I)Kj\LKK  S.  if  HE  HA.<N-TIT.  J.f.T  IS  K  SOW  l.MMf.DIATLLY 


Heavy  chairs  may  be 
moved  about   easily   and 
noiselessly  on  Feltoid  Casters. 

Feltoid 

CASTERS-"  "Vl^'l 

cannot  harm  your  floors  and  rues  — 
because  they  are  m.ide  of  a  material 
that  is  scratchless,  noiseless,  durable. 
They  la.st  indefinitely  —  and  keep  your 
floors  free  from  disfigurement. 

Sizes  and  itylesforeverypiece  of  furniture.  At 
departmrnt,  hardv^are  and  furniture  alores— or 
write  for  the  Feltoid  Book  No.  9.   Ktvinc  price* 

nnd  Kizei. 

THE  BURNS  A  BASSICK  COMPANY 
DepL,  C  Bridaeport,  Conn, 


Use  0-Cedar  Polish 
Everywhere 

A  C.iO  Iwttle  of  0-Ced.ir  Polish  vrill 
c>p<n  your  ryes  to  the  wonders 
O-Cedar  Polish  will  perform.  It 
i.s  quite  enough  to  transform  all 
tlie  furniture  in  the  ordinary  house 
to  a  .sparkling,  clean  brilliancy. 


Then  you  will  want  more.  The 
r.lk'  Ixittle  cont.iin.s  three  times  as 
nnich  n-s  the  J.ie  bottle.  This 
will  firmly  establish  0-Cedar  in 
vour  home. 


Riiy  the  Inrpcr  sizes  of 
0-C'ednr  Polish.  It  is  the 
econoiiiieal  way.  You  not 
only  Sfive  money,  but  time 
and  v,oTk  as  well. 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

Chic«so    Toronto    London 
Berlin 

^^  Vn^Polish 


25c  to  $3.00 

Size* 
At  All  Dealers 


Yield  on 

Earned 

Dir. 

CI.  Price 

ikt.  Price 

on  Par 

Raie 

Wed'day 

5.74% 

9.2% 

6% 

104H 

6.03 

11.0 

8 

m*A 

6.40 

11.5 

9 

140H 

6  22 

12.4 

10 

160^ 

5.22 

8.8 

6 

114'4 

6.86 

10.4 

10 

145H 

5  86 

8.5 

7 

119>2 

6, 38 

6  5 

6 

94 

6.30 

7.6 

7 

111 

5  19 

10.1 

8 

l.'>4 

4  71 

6.7 

5 

106 

5  65 

5.5 

5 

883-^ 

5  24 

7.0 

6 

114^ 

5  47 

7.6 

7 

128 

4.13 

6.9 

S 

121H 

5  07 

5.5 

5 

98^g 

4.55 

5.8 

5 

110 

4  59 

2.7 

4 

S7H 

1.4 

0 

74Ji 

that  is,  the  rate  paid  on  par  di^•ided  by  the 
price.  The  third  column  shows  the  earn- 
ings calculated  on  the  par  of  the  stock: 


Earned  on 


.Atchison 8..S0% 

Union  Pacific 8.30 

Del.  &  Hud 8.20 

Canadian  Pac ....  7 .  77 

Norf.  &Wcst 7.66 

Lehigh  Valley 7  21 

Great  N'orth 7.11 

Southern  Par 6.91 

Northern  Pac.  .. .  6.84 

Readinir 6  56 

Illinois  Cent 6  32 

Bait.  &  Ohio 6  20 

Pennsylvania 6. 12 

Chic.&N.  \V   ...  5.94 

Louis  &  Nash ....  5  70 

N.Y.  Central....  5  57 

.\tl.  Coast  L 5.27 

St.  Paul 3  in 

New  Haven 1.S7 


"It  should  be  noted  that  earnings  as 
of  the  last  fi.scal  year  do  not  fairly  represent 
the  present  basis  of  profits,  inasmuch  as 
traffic  has  substantially  improved  since 
the  middle  of  that  period  and  even  since  the 
close  of  it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
trunk  lines  and  to  almost  the  same  degree 
of  the  Southern  railroads.  Thus,  Pennsyl- 
Aania  will  in  all  probability  report  earnings 
equal  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  stock  for  this 
calendar  year,  and  New  York  Central,  as 
was  recently  pointed  out  in  these  columns, 
may  be  expected  to  finish  with  at  least 
7  per  cent.  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  earnings 
of  the  past  three  months  represent  a  rate  of 
earnings  on  the  common  stock  of  between 
6  and  7  per  cent.,  tho  the  last  fiscal  year 
showed  but  5.5  per  cent. 

"Atchison  had  a  good  year,  and  the  fact 
that  it  shows  the  highest  earnings  on  price 
indicates  the  conservatism  of  the  6  per 
cent,  di^^dend  rate.  Southern  Pacific  had  a 
bad  year,  but  appears  to  have  turned  the 
corner  more  recently.  Norfolk  &  Western 
fell  not  far  under  Atchison's  performance  as 
to  earnings  on  the  par  of  the  common  stock, 
but  earnings  on  market  price  are  con.sider- 
ably  less,  perhajis  because  the  market  has 
to  some  extent  discounted  the  possibilities 
of  a  higher  dividend  -  rate  in  the  near 
future." 


RAILROADS  IN  RECEHTRS'  HANDS 

Recently  in  these  columns  was  printed 
an  article  sho^\nng  the  large  amount  of 
Aiiierican  railroad  mileage  n<nv  in  receivers' 
hands.  Alany  details  were  given,  but 
sometliing  additional  has  since  appeared 
in  Tlic  Wdll  Sireit  Journal  which,  besides 
giving  other  facts,  i)resents  a  list  of  all 
tlie  roads  in  receivers'  hands,  their  mileage, 
bonded  debt,  and  stock  outstanding  as 
follows : 

"Bonded  debt  of  all  roads  in  receivership 
is  now  .SI, 594,1)41,014  and  capital  stock 
.S()7().5(j2.47.5.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately S;J9,IXX)  and  .S16,500  per  mile  re- 
spectively. In  all,  §673,875,000  railroad 
bonds  are  now  in  default.  The  most 
recent  additions  are  ?2t).0(K),(XK)  Missouri 
Pacific  first  and  refunding  5s,  !?;i7,0(X),000 
gold  loan  4s,  $14,375.(KX)  trust  5s  of 
1917,  and  $l(),0(M),()(K)  Western  Maryland 
notes.  While  JMissouri  Pacific  with  7,284 
miles  is  the  second  largest  road  as  to 
mileage  to  be  thrown  into  receivership,  its 
cajjilalization  of  .S;i05,462,0(X)  bonds  and 
887,701,085  stock  places  it  at  the  head  of 
the  list  for  capital  involved.  Missouri, 
Kansas  «&  Texps  ranks  fourth  in  mileage, 
■v\'ith  3,865  miles  operated.  Its  capital 
is  $147,083,500  bonds  and  §76,300,300 
stock.  These  two  are  the  only  impor- 
tant roads  to  fail  since  the  Rock  Island, 
but  their  size  has  greatly  increased  the 
total  figures. 

"Below  is  a  table  of  the  roads  now  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  with  the  mileage  oper- 
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ated,  bonds,  and 
total  figures: 

Chic,  R.  I.  &  Pacific.  . 
Missouri  Pacific. ..... 

St.  L.  &  San.  Fran .... 

Miss.,  Kans.  &  Texas. . 

Wabash 

Pere  Martjuette 

Chic.  &  East.  Illinois .  . 

int.  &  Gt.  North 

Cin.,  Ham.  &  Dayton. 

Atl.,  Birm.  &  Atl 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.. 
Trinity  &  Braz.  Val.. . . 
Tol.,  St.  L.  &  West.... 
N.  0.,  Mob.  &  C*  . . . 
Missouri  &  N.  Ark.  . . . 

('olorado  Midland 

Tennessee  Rwy 

Pitts.,  Shaw.  &  Nor.  . . 
Miss.,  Okla.  &  Gulf. . . . 
Chi.,  Peoria  &  St.  L.  .. 

Wab.-Pitts.  Term 

Miscellaneous 


stocks  of  each,  and  the 


Miles 

8,328 

7,284 

fi,219 

3,865 

2,515 

2,330 

1,275 

1,159 

1,015 

645 

511 

462 

450 

369 

365 

337 

293 

282 

246 

245 

89 

2,437 


Bonds 

5269.149,530 

305,462,000 

291,316,691 

147,083,500 

115,181,149 

66,672,000 

63,155,000 

'    26,884,500 

67.401,265 

19,823,000 

23,000,000 

8,76U,OtM) 

28,856,806 

13,902,000 

8,340,000 

9,532,000 

12,379,000 

14,655,600 

8,991,463 

2,000,000 

55,.504,000 

36,891,510 


Stocks 

S74  877,200 

82,701,085 

49,985,763 

76,300,300 

92,400,427 

26,242,400 

25.817,800 

4,822,000 

8,248,575 

35,000,000 

36,980,400 

304,000 

20,(M)0,00() 

10,075,300 

8,340,000 

8,376,100 

7,941,450 

15,000,000 

8,261,000 

4,000,000 

10,000,000 

70,888,675 


Total 40,721    $1,.594,941,014    $676,562,475 

*  Foreclosure  sale  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago,  which 
took  place  August  18,  is  yet  to  be  confirmed.  Receivers  have 
not  been  discharged  peiuiing  this  confirmation.  The  Wabash, 
which  has  been  in  receivership  for  nearly  four  years,  is  e.\pected 
to  be  returned  soon  to  its  owners. 

The  fact  that  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
railway  mileage  of  the  country  is  in  re- 
ceivers' hands  and  that  66  per  cent,  of  this 
mileage  is  in  the  Southwest,  does  not 
indicate,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed, 
that  the  antirailroad  laws  of  the  South- 
west, and  especially  those  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  are  alone  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  these  roads  to  earn  their  fixt  charges, 
and  hence  to  have  to  resort  for  relief  to 
the  courts.  This  point  was  brought  out 
recently  by  a  wTiter  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  w^ho,  first  admitting  that 
railroads  in  the  Southwest  had  been  beyond 
question  "harassed  by  unwise  legislation," 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  real  explana- 
tion for  the  wave  of  railroad  receivership 
ih  that  section  was  the  fact  that,  during 
the  past  decade,  that  section  had  been 
"overspread  with  new  mileage  unable  to 
pay  its  way  when  the  first  real  test  came." 
He  said: 

"Texas  built  4,263  miles  of  new  track  in 
a  decade,  according  to  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, while  Pennsylvania,  which  serves 
the  traffic-producing  center  of  the  country, 
built  only  802  miles,  Illinois  580  miles, 
New  York  269,  and  New  Jersey  10.  Here 
are  some  more  interesting  comparisons: 


Mileage 

Texas 15.607 

Oklahoma 6,356 

New  York 8,511 

Pennsylvania n,.507 

Illinois 12,012 

"What  has  been  going  on  in  the  South- 
west since  the  panic  of  1907  is  exactly 
what  took  place  in  the  West  during  the 
years  following  the  panic  of  1893.  Atchi- 
son, Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and 
other  Western  lines  now  successful  were 
built  far  ahead  of  their  time,  and  receiver- 
ship followed  the  first  real  strain  on 
earnings." 

RECORD  PRICES  FOR]  STANDARD 
OIL  STOCKS 

The  various  stocks  composing  the  original 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  be- 
fore its  dissolution  by  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  now  represent  en  bloc  a  market  value 
of  more  than  twice  their  market  value  just 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  company  was 
effected  in  May,  1911.  The  present  price, 
in  fact,  is  higher  by  more  than  600  points 
than  the  highest  market  price  ever  reached 
in  the  years  previous  to  the  decree  of  the 
dissolution,  that  record  price  having  been 


Per  Cent. 

Number 

of  Total 

of  Miles 

Mileage 

per  10.000 

U.S. 

Population 

6.25 

37.60 

2,5 

34. 

3.47 

8.8 

4.64 

14  5 

4.91 

20.9 
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843,  while  now  Standard  Oil  en  bloc  has 
been  quoted  within  a  few  weeks  at  prices 
above  SI ,500  a  share.  After  the  di:^solution 
it  was  sometimes  inferred  that  the  parent 
company,  which  is  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  .lersey,  was  little  more  than 
a  "shell"  of  the  former  corporation. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  stock  of 
the  pai-ent  company  alone  has  in  recent 
weeks  made  startling  advances  in  market 
quotations.  It  has  been  quoted  in  excess 
of  S.500  a  share,  which  is  higher  than  was 
the  price  for  Standard  Oil  en  bloc  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  depression  in  the  period 
when  the  suit  was  before  the  courts.  The 
parent  company,  so  far  from  proving  to  be 
a  "  shell,"  has  not  only  advanced  to  a  price 
above  $500  a  share,  but  has  distributed 
close  to  $120,0()0.()(X)  in  di^•idends  to  its 
shareholders.  Divested  of  its  33  subsidi- 
ary companies,  it  is  believed  now  to  be 
earning  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  its  $98,- 
000,000  of  capital  stock.  The  book-value 
of  stock  in  the  parent  company  is  estimated 
to  be  from  $600  to  $650  a  share,  but  there 
are  men  interested  in  oil  who  contend  that 
the  value  would  be  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  share  if  the  stock  of  certain 
subsidiary  companies  Avere  marked  up  to  a 
point  more  accurately  representing  their 
values. 

A  holder  of  the  original  Standard  Oil 
stock  who  has  not  sold  any  of  the  shares 
of  the  su]>sidiary  companies  is  now  re- 
ceiving in  di\idends  from  the  subsidiaries 
alone  more  than  he  received  before  the  cor- 
poration was  dissolved  by  the  courts,  and 
besides  these  dividends  he  receives  20  per 
cent,  a  year  from  the  parent  company. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  the  subsidiary 
companies  have  increased  in  value  since 
last  year.  Tlie  reason  is  that  there  has 
been  recovery  in  the  oil  industrj'  from  last 
year,  when  overproduction,  combined  with 
general  business  depression,  caused  heavy 
losses  to  producers  and  refiners.  Some  oil- 
men contend  that  the  present  reeoverj'  will 
continue,  and,  in  fact,  will  increase,  both  as 
to  prices  for  oil  and  for  refined  products, 
and  this  of  course  will  mean  still  better 
])ricos  for  the  stocks. 


In  (he  Press  of  Battle. — First  GeneraIj — 
"  Have  we  gained  nuich  to-day?  " 

Skcoxd  Generai, — "Have  we!  Eight 
press  dispatches,  totaling  two  columns,  two 
cahlcgrains,  four  cuts,  a  magazine  article, 
and  three  new  films  favoring  our  side." 

First  General — "  Great  !  And  the 
enemy?  " 

Second  General — "  Only  tlu-ee-quarters 
of  a  column  and  a  one-reel  feature." 

First  General — "  Fine!  We'll  have 'em 
licked  in  three  months  at  this  rate." — 
University  of  Michigan  Gargoyle. 


In  Olden  Days. — Then  outspake  Spurius 
Lartius — a  Kainniau  j)roud  was  he.  "  Lo, 
1  will  stand  on  thy  right  hand  and  keep  the 
liridge  with  thee." 

"  Stand  on  my  right  hand?  "  pessimis- 
tically repeated  Horatius.  "Not  if  I 
know  it  !  I  already  have  an  elephant  on 
my  hands  in  the  person  of  a  shuckless 
brother-in-law  wiio  in\'ited  himself  to  din- 
ner eight  years  ago  and  has  been  at  my 
liouse  ever  since  !  " — Kanaa.'i  City  Star. 


Happy  Thought. — "  I've  got  a  lot  to  tell 
you." 

"  (^ome  on  down  to  the  movies  and  we'll 
talk  it  over." — Yale  Record. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN   THE    BALKANS 

October  20. — Tt  is  authoritativoly  reported 
that  the  Saloniki-Nisli  railway  has 
been  out  by  the  Bulgarians  at  Vranya 
and  at;  Volosso,  botli  of  these  towns 
being  taken.  The  Bulgarians  also  claim 
to  have  shut  off  the  Servians  from  the 
Allied  reenforcements  in  (Jreece.  The 
shorter  railroad  running  northwest 
from  Uskub  to  Mitrovica  is  menaced 
by  a  more  southerly  army  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kamanova.  Allied 
war-ships  bombard  the  Bulgarian  coast 
from  Dedeagatch  to  Lagos. 

October  22. — Austrians  cross  the  Drina 
near  Visegrad,  ch-iving  southward. 

October  23.— The  French  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  French  troops  have 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Servians 
north  of  the  Greek  frontier. 

October  24. — Roumania  closes  her  fron- 
tiers to  Bulgaria,  creating  a  complete 
interruption  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  A  British 
submarine  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  sinks 
the  Turkish  transport  Carmen,  laden 
with  munitions. 

October  25. — An  important  repulse  of 
60,000  Bulgarians  by  the  combined 
Servian  and  French  forces  is  reported 
at  Krivolak,  20  miles  south  of  Istip, 
in  which  their  attempt  to  cut  the  Nish- 
Saloniki  railroad  again  at  Veles  is  de- 
feated. General  Serrail,  the  French 
commander-in-cliief  of  the  expedi- 
tionary forces,  characterizes  Bulgarian 
reports  of  their  advances  as  "fantastic." 
The  Allies  ask  the  Servians  to  hold  out 
"five  more  days"  against  the' Austrians 
and  Bulgars,  in  which  time  sufficient 
aid  is  promised  them. 

The  British  transport  Marquette  is  re- 
ported torpedoed  in  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
but  with  losses  of  less  than  a  hundred 
men. 

October  26. — The  situation  in  Servia  is 
given  as  follows:  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  hold  the  first  50  miles  of  the 
railroad  south  of  Belgrade,  the  Ser\'ians 
the  next  150  miles,  the  Bulgarians  the 
next  100  miles,  and  the  French  and 
English  the  lower  50  miles.  On  the 
Servo-Roumanian  front  jthe  Austro- 
Germans  and  Bulgars  are  only  20  miles 
apart.  A  brigade  of  British  troops 
leaves  Saloniki  for  Doiran  to  prepare 
an  advance  on  Strumitsa,  in  concert 
with  the  French  troops.  It  is  reported 
that  German  soldiers  from  Constan- 
tinople are  replacing  the  Bulgars  in  the 
defense  of  the  Bulgarian  eoast-Une. 

October  27. — The  successful  union  of 
Bulgarian  and  German  forces  is  an- 
nounced, completing  an  open  road  for 
Germany  tlirough  northeastern  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  to  the  yEgean  Sea  and 
Constantinople. 

IN    THE    WEST 

October  21. — Three  violent  attacks  by  the 
Germans  east  of  Reims  are  reported 
repulsed. 

October  22. — Both  sides  shell  opposing 
trenches  continuously.  The  French 
report  the  repulse  of  a  German  in- 
fantry attack  by  their  cavalry  in 
Flanders,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
German  post  in  the  Argonne  by  a 
mine.  In  the  Argonne  and  Champagne 
they  claim  to  have  mastered  German 
batteries. 

October  23. — In  the  Souchez  region  in  the 
Givenchy  wood,  near  "Hill  140,"  the 
Germans  are  repulsed  in  a  night  attack, 
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Gem 


Gem  Damaskeene  Razor  outfit  includes 
razor  complete,  with  7  Gem  Damas- 
keene blades,  shaving  and  stropping 
handles — all  in  genuine  morocco  case.       » 

rHE  Best  Safety"— not 
merely  a  slogan,  but  a  fact, 
based  on  the  evidence  of 
millions    of   self   shavers. 

Go  to  your  dealer — compare  other  razors  t-  ^ 

ijoith  the  GEM— you'll  buy  a  GEM. 

Cutlery    Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  591   St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 


The  Best  Safety 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 

Wanted.    $1,000,000  in 

^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHITING-ADAMS 


Trade  VULCAN   Mark 
Rubber  Cemented 

BRUSHES 

Bristles  fastened  with  Vulcanized  Hard 
Rubber.and  held  in  a  vise-like  grip.  Shedding 
of  bristles  and  failure  of  brushes  impossible. 
The  most  extensive  and  best  line  of  Brushes 
in  the  world 
Send  for  illustrated  literature 

John  L  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

690  to  710  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Meuiufacturers  for  Over   100  Years 

WhitiDg- Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal,  tlie  higliest 
award  at  Paaama-Paciflc  Exposition,  1910 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D,  C. 

ininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^^^^ 
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I  Your  32  Teeth 

I         Are  32  Reasons 
I  for  using 

ICalox 

I  The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 


All    Druggists,  25c. 

I 

Sample  and  Booklet  m 

Free  if  you  mention  § 

your  Druggist  and  | 

this  Journal.  1 

McKesson  &  robbins  i 

91  Fulton  St.     New  York  I 
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Takes  the  Grand  Prize 

at  the  great  International  Exposition,  at  San  Francisco 

For  purity  and  excellence  of  product 
For  clean,  hygienic  factory 
For  welfare  work  among  employes 
For  high  commercial  standing 

Shredded 
Wheat 

Also  a  gold  medal  for  unique  shredding  and 
baking  machinery; 

Also  a  gold  medal  for  completeness  of  oper- 
ating  exhibit  in   Food  Products   Building. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  have 
awarded  Shredded  Wheat  first  place 
amontr  all  cereal  foods  for  purity  and  nu- 
tritive value.  It  is  first  in  the  favor  of 
youngsters  and  grown-ups;  first  in  the 
affections  of  men  who  do  the  work  of  the 
world  with  hand  or  brain. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco,  you  have  missed  a  rare 
opportunity  to  enrich  your  mind  and  soul. 

Our  factory,  now  building  at  Oak- 
land, California,  will  be  "The  Pride 
of  the  Pacific". 

Shredded  Wheat  i«  mo-lc  in  two  formii — 
BiKcuit,  for  hreakfant  with  milk  or  crcarn, 
or  for  any  meal  with  xliced  peaches, 
banana*  or  fruits  of  any  kind ;  Triscuit, 
the  Shredded  whole  Wheal  wafer-toast, 
eaten  with  butter,  cheese  or  marmalades. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Four  Factories  two  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  one  in 
Niagara   Falls,   Canada,    one    in    Oakland.   California 


lOR    HKAMH    AND   SI»ORT  vii-it 

famon-i  Iiulian  River  scrtioii  of  I''lori- 
(la.  B<<t  ImlrN.  (  liiiiati.',  siKirt  and 
laiifl.  W'rili;  Brt'VHrtl  <iounty  Board 
Trade,  Box  O,  Kuii  iiullit;,  Florida. 


II  Mill-      All  -w.  .      Krt 
1  ..i.il  ■i;  iiiirricrLm    WILSON  BR08.,Dept.4H.  Eamon.  Pi 


■"«•.      Mr  «  ril.    1     1     r.  ..kU'I. 

CAVANAGH  BROS..        PotUville.  P« 


I  In-  einhlh   lit    llii.s   poiul   in   five   days. 
Elsewhere  artillery-duels  prevail. 

October  2">. — Britisli  troop.s  on  the  Frenc-li 
front  are  reviewed  before  President 
Poincare  and  King  George.  The  Presi- 
dent confers  the  war  cross  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 
F'ieree  attacks  and  counter-attacks  occur 
in  the  Champagne  district,  of  which  the 
majority  center  about  La  Courtine. 
A  German  trench  is  ca])tiired  north  of 
Massiges.  Hea\y  homhardnients  occur 
along  the  Belgian  front. 

October  27. — By  mining-operations  .south- 
east of  Xeiiville-Saint  Vaast  several 
German  trenches  are  destroyed,  and  the 
craters  formed  are  held  by  the  French, 
it  is  claimed,  against  heavy  counter- 
attaeks  of  tiie  Germans.  West  of 
Soissons  considerable  damage  to  Ger- 
man fortifications  by  hea\y  French 
bombardments  is  reported.  East  of 
Helms  a  French  ad\ance  behind  gas  is 
(lri\  en  back  by  concentrated  ritle-  and 
artillery-fire. 

I.\     UISSI.\    .\.\D     (^ALKI.V 

October  20. — The  von  Hindenburg  attack 
on  Riga  reaches  Olai.  half-way  lietween 
Riga  and  Milan,  wliile  a  flanking  move- 
ment essays  llie  Drina  sexcnty  miles 
to  the  .southeast  and  bombards  the 
Dvinsk-Riga  railway.  Between  Pinsk 
and  the  Xiemen  the  Russians  carry  the 
German  position  southeast  of  the  im- 
l)ortant  R()\  no-Lida  railway-junction  of 
Baranovichi.  South  of  the  Pripet 
marsiies.  along  tiie  left  bank  of  the 
St\r  Ri\-er,  a  sei'ies  of  ^■illages  are 
taken  near  liafalo\  ka  by  the  Russians. 

October  21. — Continued  Russian  advances 
in  Galicia  are  reported,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tarno])ol.  The  Russians  claim 
l."),(K)()  j)risoners  taken  in  three  days. 
It  is  said  that  German  support  oil  the 
Eastern  line  is  being  concentrated 
l)efore  Riga. 

October  22. — Combining  land  and  .sea 
attacks,  the  Ru.ssians  begin  a  flank 
m()\<'ment  from  the  west  on  the  Ger- 
mans before  Riga. 

October  2;i. — Illoukst,  15  miles  northwest 
of  Dvinsk,  is  taken  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  Ru.ssians  at  Schlossberg  are 
ejected. 

October  24.— The  Germans  are  said  to 
have  abandoned  frontal  attacks  on 
Dvinsk  -.uul  to  be  de\oting  all  their  at- 
leiilion  to  Hank  movements.  Attempts 
to  cross  the  Drina.  to  the  northwest, 
continue  at  Illoukst  and  also  ])etween 
Riga  and  Tk-skill,  where  a  large  islancl 
alTonis  facilities  for  bridging.  .\  Rus- 
sian movement  taking  advantage  of  tiie 
(ierman  concentration  at  this  point  is 
aiuiounced. 

GE.VERAL 

October  1").  — It  is  reported  from  London 
liiat  England  has  lost  1S,21U  olhcers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  of  whom 
.■)..V)'I  were  killed,  ILllo  wounded,  ami 
l,.">;i(i  mi.ssing. 

October  21.— The  Italian  attacks  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Trentino  develop  rapidlv, 
following  a  fifty-hour  jireparation  liv 
artillery.  Vienna  declares  these  at- 
tacks repulsed  witli  iiea\  y  losses  to  the 
enemy.      Royie   claims  large  gains. 

T1h>    German    cruiser    Prinz    Adalhiri    is 
sunk   off    Liban    by- 
British  submarine. 
.■).">7  men  are  saved. 

The  Swedish  submarine  Ilialen,  flying 
the  Swedish  flag  in  Swedish  waters  in 
clear  weather,  is  tired  on  by  a  German 
trawler. 

October  22.  —  British  ca.sualties  since 
(^(•tol>er  1  are  reiMirted  as  2,2S.")  officers 
and  50,072  men,  or  about  2,500  men  a 
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two   shots  from   a 
Only  a  few  of  lier 
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Tliis  is  the  twenty-eiobtii  year  tliat  we 
have  been  making  sausiige.  Only 
c-lioice  young  pig  pork  and  pure  spices 
go  into  it.  So  close  have  we  clung  to 
our  old-fashioned  recipe  and  methods 
that  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausage  has  a 
nation-wide  reputation  as  THE  farm 
sausage. 

Long  ago  people  wno  ate  our  sausage 
everj-  winter  began  to  leave  "standing 
orders"  with  their  grocers,  for  a 
quantity  of  fresh  sausage  to  be  delivered 
on  certain  days  of  the  week,  all 
tlirough  the  winter. 

"\'oii  will  find  this  a  good  plan. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere  in  net- 
weight  packages,  link  or  meat.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  sell  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Sausage,  we  will  gladly  tell  you  of  a 
dealer  who   will  supply   you. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 

Fort  Atkinson,    Wisconsin 


4.-^^--.----  -■---* 


ONES 


iilct  mutt  €ake 

//Sent  Prepaid  to  any  Part  of  the  World^ 

Marie  with  Vostizzi  currants,  imported  candied  truits, 
Corsican  citron,  Jordan  almonds,  raisins,  rose  water, 
fresh  trult  Juices,  etc.  Only  one  pound  of  flour  to  every 
13  pounds  of  other  materials. 

Slices  look  like  black  velvet,  the  fniits  being  prepared 
so  the  cake  cuts  perfectly  smooth.  Our  baking  process 
retains  the  natural  flavor  of  all  the  ingredients.  E\erj' 
currant,  raisin,  etc.,  is  sterilized.  Bakery  is  operated  ex- 
cUi-slvely  by  women. 

Price  of  two-pound  cake.  In  fancy  carton,  SI  .60  pre- 
paid. Royal  Plum  Pudding  made  in  old  English  way, 
2  and  3  lbs..  50c  lb.,  prepaid. 

(Wholesale  prices  to  dealers  on  requeat. ) 
HOENSHEL   &   EMERY.   Dept.  C      Lincoln,    Neb. 


Dade  County,  Florida 
Grapefruit  and  Oranges 

Many  men  of  wealth  maintain  grapefruit 
and  orange  groves  in  Dade  County  that  they 
may  have  the  finest  Florida  citrus  fruits  on 
the  tables  of  their  northern  homes  through 
the  winter,  spring  and  earlv  summer. 

The  superb  quality  of  Dade  County 
gra|)efruit  and  oranges  is  widely  known 
among  persons  who  de.sire  uniformly  good 
fruit  all  through  the  Florida  season.  Our 
truit  is  grown  in  some  of  the  best  Dade 
County  groves,  and  specially  selected. 

Full  size  standard  boxes  $5.50;  h:ilf 
boxes  S3. 25;  quarter  boxes  $1.75  eacli. 
All  charges  prejiaid  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Booklet  free  with  each  order  or 
mailed  on  application. 

Cocoanut  Grove  Citrus  Growers  Ass'n 


Rickmer  Bldg., 


Miami,  Florida 
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day,   against    1,500  a  day  during  the 
summer  months. 

October  24. — Aeroplane  attacks  on  Venice 
result  in  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  the  Scalzi  and  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb  within  100  yards  of  the 
Doges'  Palace. 

October  26. — Italy  claims  that  the  in- 
creased activity  along  her  front  has  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  Austrian 
troops  from  the  Servian  front.  In  the 
Ledro  Valley  the  Italians  occupy 
several  villages  and  gain  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ponale  River.  Noteworthy  prog- 
ress is  also  claimed  on  the  eastern  side 
and  Austrian  end  of  Lake  Garda,  where, 
spreading  over  much  of  the  low  coun- 
try, the  Italians  occupy  Brentinico  and 
control  the  Mori-Riva  road. 
Ambassador  Gerard,  accompanied  by 
Foreign  Minister  von  Jagow,  spends  an 
hour  with  the  Kaiser  in  Potsdam,  in 
what  is  reported  as  a  satisfactory  con- 
sideration of  the  German  -  American 
situation. 

October  27. — Four  more  German  steamers 
are  reported  sunk  in  the  Baltic,  while 
a  British  tank  steamer  two  days  out  of 
Alexandria  is  reported  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom by  a  German  submarine  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

October  25. — President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wel- 
Ungton  Koo,  Minister  to  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Cuba,  as  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  succeeding  Kai  Fu 
Shah,  who  is  recalled  to  Peking. 

DOMESTIC 

October  12. — Wireless  telephone  messages 
sent  out  from  ArUngton,  Va.,  are 
caught  by  engineers  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
stationed  in  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris.  The 
same  messages  are  heard  in  Honolulu. 

October  21. — The  Turkish  Government 
files  counter  -  charges  in  Washington, 
charging  gross  cruelties  committed  on  the 
Moslem  population  along  the  Caucasus 
frontier  by  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
In  a  skirmish  at  Ojo  de  Agua,  Ariz., 
three  American  soldiers  are  killed  and 
eight  wounded  by  marauding  Mexicans. 

October  23.— In  New  York  City  25,340 
women  march  in  a  three-hours'  review 
for  the  cause  of  Equal  Suffrage. 

October  24. — Robert  Fay  and  Walter 
Scholz,  Germans,  are  arrested  in  New 
Jersey,  charged  with  conspiracy  against 
the  United  States  in  planning  to  de- 
stroy shipping  in  American  waters. 
Fay  claims  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the 
German  Army. 
The  protest  of  our  Government  to  Great 
Britain  against  interference  in  American 
commerce  is  dispatched  by  special 
messenger  to  London. 

October  25. — Two  other  arrests,  of  Paul 
Daeche  and  Herbert  Kienzle,  are  made 
in  the  Fay  "bomb  plot."  A  warrant 
is  issued  for  Max  Breitung,  a  connec- 
tion of  E.  N.  Breitung,  banker. 

October  26. — A  new  high  trade  record  is 
announced  for  the  week  of  October  23, 
in  which  exports  were  in  excess  of  $98,- 
000  000  and  the  trade  balance  in  favor 
of  this  country  equaled  $70,609,000. 

October  27. — Douglas,  Ariz.,  reports  the 
arrival  of  a  border  patrol  of  United  States 
troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  the 
number  of  6,500.  Villista  troops  across 
the  border  in  Sonora  County  threaten 
to  attack  the  Mexican  town  of  Agua 
Pieta  from  the  Arizona  side. 
A  typhoon  devastates  part  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  P.  I.,  wiping  out  the  town  of 
Tobacco  and  kiUing  over  100  people. 
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Spoken  advertising  is  by  far 
the  most  pow^erful  factor  in 
the  extraordinary  demand  for 
this  car. 


Unsolicited  letters  of  enthusiastic 
approval  continue  to  pour  in 
from  every  state  in  the  Union. 


The  motor  is  30-35  horsepower 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Canadian  price  $950  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddbe  Brothers.  Detroit 
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8% 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Each  Mtg.  Recommended  by  a  Bank 

8%  absolutely  a  safe  business  investment  based  on  sound 
business  conditions,  requirements  and  practice;  8%  legal  in- 
terest rate  in  Fla.  _  Miller  service  to  MortKagee  includes 
bank  recommendation  of  mtg.,  filing  of  papers.  Attorney's 
opinipn  of  title,  interest  collected,  remitted,  without  charge. 
Inquiries  invited  for  booklets  and  anv  personal  information; 
individual  questions  willingly  answered. 


G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

Miller-Mercer  Bldg.  MIAMI,  FLA. 


8% 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents.  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

674  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.Y. 

IV25  F  St.,  Wasliiiicti.n.    I).    C. 


MUNN  &  CO. 


S) 


EVEN  per  cent  first  mortsjaees  on 


[acksonville  and  Tampa  improved 
business  and  residential  properties  are 
dependable  investments  free  from  spec- 
ulative features.  These  thriving  cities 
are  the  largest  in  Florida,  with  vahies  on 
a  substantial  foundation. 

United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


THE  mortg-ages  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  These  are 
carefully  selected  by  experienced  bank 
officials.  Offered  in  convenient 
amounts  of  $100,  $.')00  and  Sl,Ot)0. 
Write  for  particulars. 

55-57  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  colamn,  lo  deride  qur^iionn  conremin^  the  current 
n«r  of  wor<)«,  ihr  Funk  &  Wapnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i»  cont-ulifd  an  arbiter. 

lieadcrs  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  D."  Carlinvillo.  1)1. — "Kindly  give  the 
origin  and  nu-aninsr  of  thr-  "S.S."  found  at  the 
b.  ginning  of  legal  documents." 

The  abbreviation  SS.  found  at  the  beginning 
of  legal  documents  means  Scilicet:  "namely,  to 
wit."  and  iiidiraK-s  the  court  in  whicli  the  action 
or  pleading  is  taking  ijlac.  In  another  connec- 
tion SS.  means  "summons."  These  uses  are 
rdics  of  the  days  when  all  legal  documents  were 
written  in  Latin. 

"R.  E.  E.."  Arrowrock,  Idaho. — "(1)  At  the 
time  of  Lee's  surrender  did  the  Federal  Army 
exceed  one  million  men?      (2)    Plea.se  give  a  com- 

filete  interpretation  of  the  e.xpri-ssion  in  law  'Lis 
•fiidens.'  C.i)  What  does  the  e.\pre.s.sion  'LS' 
on  papers  directly  after  a  person's  signature 
mean?" 

(1)  While  there  were,  during  the  Civil  War. 
enrolled  and  mustered  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
Slates  over  2.0.')0.()00.  at  the  end  of  the  war,  as 
President  Wil.son  .says.  "  17.0.000  men  surrendered 
to  armies  of  OSO.OtMJ."  The  "Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  "  vol.  xxvii,  page  710.  says:  "The  numbers 
of  the  Federal  armies  increased  steadily  until 
March.  ISd.").  when  thev  were  a  few  himdrefis  over 


a  million."  (2)  The  words  Lis  Pendens  (used 
chiefly  in  the  ablative  case.  Lite  Pendente,  "during 
the  pendency  of  a  suit")  are  Latin,  and  mean.  "A 
suit  pending;  as.  land  bought  of  a  defendant 
lite  pendente  is  taken  subject  to  the  judgment 
afterward  rendered  '  (3j  The  abbreviation  L.S. 
is  defined  as  locus  sigilli  (the  place  of  the  seal). 

"A.  F.  C."  Winona.  Minn. —  'Opinions  seem 
to  be  at  variance  as  to  who  discovered  the  North 
Pole.     Kindly  explain." 

The  United  States  Government  raised  Robert 
E.  Peary  from  the  rank  of  Commander  to  that  of 
Rear-Admiral  as  a  reward  for  his  efforts  in  dis- 
covering tlie  North  Pole.  Dr.  Cook  claimed  to 
have  discoviTed  the  Pole,  but  the  evidence  he 
produced  of  having  accomplished  tliis  has  not  been 
accepted  by  scientists. 

"H.  C.  M.."  Detroit.  Mich. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  following — 'our  todays  prices 
are  as  follows?'  .Should  it  not  be — "Our  prices 
today  are  as  follows'?" 

Both  sentences  are  permissible,  altho  the  first 
is  rather  an  inelegant  form.  There  is  nothing 
absolutely  wrong  with  the  sentence,  "Our  to- 
day's prices  are  as  follows,"  but  the  statement 
would  read  very  much  better  £is,  "Oiu'  prices  for 
to-day  are  as  follows." 

"J.  B.  McA.."  Ix)ng  Beach.  Cal. — "Is  it 
correct  to  say  'human  people.'  unless  one  means 
to  distinguish  human  beings  from  the  beings  of 
other  worlds,  as  divine  beings?" 

In  our  judgment  the  word  human  is  redundant, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense.  People  means 
h'imnn  heinos.  and.  therefore,  does  not  need  to  bo 


qualified  by  the  adjective  human.  Human 
beings,  on  the  other  hand,  is  correct,  as  the  word 
being  does  not  expressly  connote  humanity,  but 
appUes  to  anything  that  has  existence. 

"C.  .1.  C.  "  Red  Bank.  N.  J. —  "In  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  high-class  trade-paper  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Unlike  most  other  coats  made  in  a  slip- 
shod manner,  our  coats  are  made.'  etc.  Does  not 
the  word  'other'  convey  an  imintended  meaning?" 

This  sentence,  even  leaving  out  the  word  other, 
would  stUl  imply  that  "our  coats"  belong  to  the 
class  of  coats  "  made  in  a  sUpshod  manner."  The 
only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  leave  out  "most 
other"  and  say  "Unlike  coats  made  in  a  slipshod 
manner,  our  coats,"  etc.,  or  one  might  change  the 
sentence  slightly  in  form  and  say  "Unlike  most 
coats,  which  are  made  in  sUpshod  manner,  our 
coats."  etc. 

"B.  B.  C."  Oakland.  Cal.— "Which  is  the  cor- 
rect pronimciation.  muni-cip'-al  or  mu'nic'-i-pal? 

The  correct  pronunciation  is  mu-nic'i-pal. 

"H.  B.,"  Bayonne,  N.  J. — "Has  the  King  of 
England  the  power  of  demanding  troops  from 
Canada?" 

As  far  as  the  Lexicographer  can  discover,  he 
has  no  such  power.  The  system  of  enlistment  in 
the  British  dominions  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
under  the  territorial  system  a  certain  number 
may  be  asked  to  volunteer  for  foreign  sei^'ice. 
So  far  the  response  to  the  call  for  volimteers  has 
been  very  large,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
British  Government  will  find  it  necessary  to 
demand  any  troops  from  Canada. 


Travel  and  Pcsort  Directorij 


TJ-      NORTH  CAROLI^4A 

I  Carolina  Hotel  and  Cottages 
open  for  the  Season  Novem- 
ber lOlh.  1915. 

Holly  Inn  opens  January  10th. 

Berkshire  and  Harvard  open  Jan- 
uary  15th. 


'Th 


Three  18-hole 
golf    couriet,    1^    '^ 
and  new  9-   ^^C-  \ 
hole    practice 
coorse.    Fair- 
ways    have 
been  moch 
improved. 

Tcnnii.  livrrr  and  •.iddle 
hortei. model  dairy,  ihoot* 
lof  preserve, trapthooting 

Eirrllcnl  New  Roads  in  a 
radiui  ot  30  miles  or  more. 

Through    Pullman    Ser-    VHU^) 
vice  from  New  Yorkvia    '"•■^ /  ' 
Seahoard  Air  Line.  Onh)/ 
one     night    from     Neu3 

York,  Hmtnn,  Cleveland, 
Pittuturgh  and  dm  innall 

Send  for  illus»rale<l  Ivxiklet 
fivins  full  information. 

General  Office 

Pinehar*!,  N.  C. 

Lcoiurd  Tufts 

Boston.  Mass 


ni>    \  T    \I\'  I   Vl'I-  N.s|.     I  1  )  (     \I   II  (  )!(VI  \. 


H\\.'  Ill    K>     111!    K>,     llJi     wean  ."street, 
HtL.klyn.  N.  Y. 


IT'S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

Most  hi  avr 


American    Points   via    Panama 
C  a  n  .1 1 .      II  'rite  /or  hrckltt  "  O . " 
n.SS  RebecciSt 
PillsburiEh.  Pa. 


OPHAMTOURS'""'''""^ 


ESARHADDON.  KING   OF  ASSYRIA. 
AND  OTHER  STORIES 

Three  allegorical  stories,  by  I.rco  Tolstoy. 
Small  limn,  cloth,  64  pages,  illiutrated. 
40c.net.     (Hour-Gla&s  Series.) 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  Publisher. 
NEW  YORK 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


CRUISES 

To 
Cubf^  Jamaica,  Panama 
and     Central     America 

Tlie  only  cruises  ol  the  winter  ini  hid- 
iuK  all  tiie  rhief  ports  in  the  Carilihoan 
S<'a.  By  the  magnificent  Anicri»aii 
Steamships 

"Pa$tore»"  and    "Tenadores" 

0/  the  Great  While  Heel 

L'ndcr  cicluslve  charter  to  Ra.vmond 

&  Whltcomb  C^ompan.v 

Jan.  .'<;.   Feb.  i  2  and   Mar.  11 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Most     ("oriipreht'nsivc     an*l     Luxurious 
lours  Kver  .Announi-C'l. 
Jan.  1.5,  Feb.  5  and  -'6 

California :    Frequent    tours    on   the 

Ilililiest  Plane  of  Trayel. 

Send  for  hooklel  desired 

RAYMOND  &  WIIIT(  OMB  CO. 

Dipt.  S.  17  Temple  Place.  Boston 
>•■«■>, ,rk        riiiU         I  li.    :ij  .       San  Ki.iiirisc.T 


SOUTH     AMERICA 

Two  I'll     1    (     1.1-  .     1  nut     ,    I.    '.      .'.    I'U'l.   .Tfl.l 

Feb.  if).  iQlt).     JliSO   and   $'('10. 

Send  for  Booklet.        17  Tenn.li-  PI..  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  A  WHITCOMB  TO  ,  Ai  ,•■.;■. 


^ 


'^   WARD 
^LINE 

^^-- W- New  York  to 

HAVANA  Yn-'c'SbT 

bailings  Tluirs(ia\s  and   Saturdays. 

NASSAU 

RcKular  service  lioin  Nrw  York  and 
direct  connections  willi  Havana. 

MEXICO 

Regular  SailirigM 

Fleet  of  larss-r  stcnmrrshuilt  in  America 
and  sailing  under  the  American  Flag. 

Opeclal  tonrs  includinit  any  or  all  of 
the  above  points  may  b«  arranged. 

FTi'rIt,'nt  ti^rvir,-  spa<^tnns  p»««<*nB<T  qn»rt«T< 
Wrilr  f.T  iiifi.nniili'ii  »»■*  illiistratci  Uoklrl 
"K"  <lrM-ril»iiii:  this  .Ifli^lilful  tri]'. 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

Genersl  Officej.      Pier  14.  E.  R..  New  York 


Cki55i  riecl    Coin  mns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

Do  you  want  to  engage  in  a  high- 
class,  staple,  profitable  business 
that  produces  a  permanent  income 
of  $3,000  to  S6,000  per  annum? 

We  have  devoteti  many  years  and 
much  money  to  the  production  of  Edu- 
cational material  heartily  endorsed  by 
school  authorities  and  in  demand  by  all 
public  and  private  schools  and  libraries. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make  contracts 
for  exclusive  territory  for  the  sale  of  our 
complete  visual  instruction  equipment, 
with  a  limited  number  of  gentlemen  of 
financial  responsibility,  over  25,  well 
educated,  who  can  furnish  Ai  references. 

Must  make  satisfactory  cash  deposit 
as  evidence  of  good  faith.  Address,  with 
full  particulars, 

UNDERWOOD    &    UNDERWOOD 
Dept.  A-i,  417  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 
A  business  'with  the  brightest  future  of  any 
in  the  south.  A  strong  statement  but  one 
that  can  easily  be  proven.  Established  9 
years  and  doing  a  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing business.  Other  interests  demand  our 
time.  This  proposition  will  stand  the 
strictest  investigation,  but  unless  you  have 
money  to  fin.ince  a  real  big  deal  do  not 
answer.    Address 

Box  1186,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgei-v-  for  lile.  Lcani 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prot- 
it-ible.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  P'^RVICE. 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Miclu 

MISCELLANEOUS 


li:    SUCCESSFUL!     Learn   how  to  7t'i». 
id  "How  to  Manifest  What  Vou  Desire." 
i  be  helped  and  strengthened  by  its  vigor- 
ous,  practical   message,   10c.      Plenty   Pub- 
lishing Company,  Dept.  L.Washiugton.D.C 


'Y''OU    can    advertise    effectively   in    our 
*    riassitied  Columns. 
Circulation  425,000.  Rate  $1-50  per  line. 

Six  averav'    ■■'   ■:  1  -  ;  >  li;-.r. 


REAL    ESTATE 


DpI  and  FL.A.  Healthful,  beautiful, 
l-'CLiZ-M^  L/  progressive.  An  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  best  all  year  'round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retar>-  Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL.-\YS.  X'audeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material.  Jokes, 
Recitations,  Tableaux.  Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.   Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co..  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


PHYSICAL    CULTURE 


AV.AST:    YOU  FUMBLERS 
Scientific  Physical  Training  Advice  by  Mail. 
Write  for  Particulars. 
The  Instruction  is  Individual. 
Address  GORDON  L.^VW,  1519  E  St.,S.  E., 
Wash.,  D.  C.     Former   Physical   Instructor, 
Y.  M.  C.  .A...  Wash.,  D.  C— Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS    WANTED.— Manufacturers    are 

writing  for  patents  procured  tbronsh  me.  S 
books  with  list200inventions  wantedsentfree. 
Advice  Free.  I  gel  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  46  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  Your  Ideas.  Patents  ol  tained 
through  D.  Swilt  being  sold  10  big  manufac- 
turers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  SOTiieeded 
inventions  and*  surpassing  references.  D. 
SWIFT,  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

INYENTION'S— Patenting  and  Promoting. 
.A  book  containing  practical  advice  and  diiec- 
tionsforinventoisand  m.inufactiirers.  Book, 
suggestions  and  advice  free.  Lancaster  and 
Aliwine,  211  Ouray  I51dg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


HOLIDAY    CARDS 


COPLEY  CRAFT  CHRISTMAS  CARDS, 
hand -colored,  on  import  ed.dcckle-cdged  stock, 
sent  on  approval.  Words  and  designs  appeal 
to  those  desiring  distinctive  cards.  Copley 
Craft  Cards.   IS  Huntington  -Ave..  Boston. 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit  Men  and  Women  For  Leadership 

PERSONAL     POWER 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 
Here  is  a  lx>ok    thit  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  mental  concentration, 
and   winning  persor  abty.     .A.  careful    reading  of  it  will  immensely  increase  the  capacity  for 
.    !ii'  ving    bigger   linancial   and    intellectual    success.        There    are    practical    directions   for 
'  '  ning    the    faculty   for  reading    men    and    understanding   human  nature,    and    the 
iilscs  that  move  men  to  definite  action. 
J  utliie  Elbert  H.  Gary  says:  "  This  is  a  well-written,  strongly  expressed  book,  and  will  have 
•i   f:ood   influence   upon  all  who  read  it,  particularly  young  men.     More  books  like  it  should  be 
published  and  read.'' 

Cloth,  Over  300  pages.     $1.75  net;   average  carriage  charges,  I2c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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*' Control" — the  Big  Factor  in  Safety- 
is  Turning  Thousands  of  Families 

to  the  Franklin  Car 


A  GREAT  insurance  ago.  With  all  the  advan-  the  Franklin  reversible 
actuary  cites  the  tages  of  tracks  built  as  level  steering  gear  means  to  the 
enormous  increase  as  engineering  science  could 
in  motor  traffic,  and  says  achieve,  they  found  that  a 
that  many  accidents  attrib-  stifT,  rigid  engine  is  likely 
uted  to  reckless  driving  are  to  climb  the  track  when  it 
really    caused    by   difficulty    slams  against  the  curve  or 

straightens    out    into    the 
tangent. 


of  co?itroL 

As  a  car  owner  you  can 
avoid   reckless   driving   on 
your    own    part,    but   you 
cannot    pre- 
vent it  on  the 
part  of  others. 

With  the 
ever  increas- 
ing number  of 
vehicles  on 
the  road,  the 
quick  re- 
sponse and 
control  of 
your  own  car 
become  a 
matter  of  vital 
importance. 

Safety  comes 
when  operation 
is  easy. 

There  is  no 
other  car 
that     "  han- 


man  who  drives  his  own  car! 
A  slight  turn  of  the  hand 
steers  the  car  from  the 
straight  ahead  position  to 
the  extreme  right  or  left ; 
and  around  the  corner  the 
car  automatically  straightens 


Flexibility  is  the  word  in    itself  out  again, 
locomotive  building,  and  it        No  cramp  or  tension,  no 

jar  or  vibra- 
tion to  tire  the 
muscles  and 
nerves —  but 
complete  relax- 
ation. 

Automobile 
users  are  at 
last  getting  at 
the  truth 
about  car  flex- 
ibility, car 
safety,  car 
control. 

They  are  get- 
ting the  facts  by 
riding  in  the 
Franklin  Car — 
and  there  is  no 
other  way  to  get 
them. 
You  know 
own    car   rides   and 


At  Sacramento,  California.W.  I.  Elliott  recently  demonstrated  the  Franklin  low  friction  and  eeisy  control 
by  drawing  a  Franklin  Car  through  the  streets  with  an  ordinary  fish-line.  Here  is  a  demonstration  that 
has  never  been  made  before,  nor  anything  approaching  it.  It  is  full  of  significance  for  the  motorist  who 
realizes  the  friction   drag  of  the   average  car;    and  how   much  friction  limits  the   control  of   his  car. 


dies"  like  the  Franklin —  has  always  been  one  of  the  how  your 

owing  to  its   balance   and  basic  principles  of  the  Franklin  handles, 

distribution  of  weight,  and  Car,  .  Jf  you  have  ever  come  back 

r      J         /:  ^...    J^^r^    ^^^  ^-11                    •  with  muscles  sore  and  nerves  on 

Its  freedom  from  drag  and  Consider    the    security  edge  from  driving  a  stiff,  rigid 

frtctto?t.  obtained    by    the  use  of   a  car— you  are  the  man  who  can 

It  is  of  the  very  elements  chassis  -  frame    of    shock  -  appreciate  the  Franklin  ease  of 

of    mechanics   that    a   car  absorbing  wood   [ifistead  of  c^^^^t^'ol 

which  is  hard  to  steer  out  rigid  steel)  with  full  elliptic  The  way  to  know  the  differ- 

of  a  straight  course  is  also  springs  front  and  rear,  do-  ^^^  ^' ^^  drrcethe  FranJzlm  for 

It            °         1       1     •    ^     V  •                        VL  ^L             J  £  an  liour  over    all    kmds    or    city 

hard  to  steer  back  into  it.  mg  away  with  the  need  for  ^^^.^^^3  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^s. 

The  locomotive  builders  strut  and  torque  bars.  p^^^  Franklin  dealer  will  be 

discovered   this    fact    long  As  for  control,  think  what  glad  to  extend  you  the  privilege. 


FRANKLIN 


AUTOMOBILE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


COMPANY 


The  Franklin  Touring  Car 

weighs  only  2675  pounds. 

The  price  $1950. 
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The  same  icondrr/ut  and 
laUint^  ftowrr fragrance  (its- 
tinfiuishes  the  ToiUt  Water 
that  characterizes  l^dy 
Mary  Extract.  Lady  Mary 
Toilet  Water  will  ap'eal  to 
you  who  appreciate  r  c^p- 
ttonat  perfume.  It  is  sold 
in  a  most  charming  bottle 
}or  St. SO, 

I^idy  Mary  Extract  is  like 
the  breath  of  the  soft  south 
u-tnd  that,  in  P'tssine.  has 
kisied  the  rarest,  sweetest  and 
most  fragrant  of  France's 
wonderful  fltrtvers.  $l.5o 
in  a  boUU  of  rare  design. 
To  say  merely  that  Cr^me 
Lads  Xtary  is  exquisite 
wnutd  he  tforrowing  the  com- 
monplace.  It  is  in  truth  the 
culmination  of  the  genius 
of  Mom  V  .Viva  udou.  Just 
so  cents  in  its  Danube 
Blue  Jar, 

Also  distinguished  h\  the 
same  haunting  and  lasting 
I.advMary  fraemm  r.  L'lily 
Marv  Talcum  %s  a  welcome 
luxury  no  less  than  neces- 
sitv  to  mv  lady  fair.  In  its 
artistic  hottle  with  the  pat- 
ented top  ii  is  soUl  at  soc. 


Free  Talcum  Poivder  'J^\  ""/f  ^^'  ?f" 

Lady  Mary  toilet 
requisites  will  give  you  a  large  trial  bottle  (actual  value 
25  cents)  of  Lilas  Arly  Talcum  Powder  with  fvery  box 
of  Lady  Mary  Face  Powder  or  jar  of  Creme  Lady  Mary. 
It  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Lady  Mary  toilet  goods,  send  us 
his  name;   we'd  like  to  tell  him  about  them. 


Send  fifteen  cents  tn  VIVAVDOV.  Depl.   V.  Times  Bulldtnu.  New  York 
for  a  sample  of  Lady  Mary  Extract  in  a  delicately  wrought  bottle 


I"  ARIS 


VIVAUDOU  NEW  YORK 


■.z^'- 


'-■>^r 


l^^^^-' •""•  • 'M 
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BOTH  SIDES  ENCOURAGED  BY  THE  SUFFRAGE  DEFEAT 


SUFFRAGE  RESULTS  IN  THIS  YEAR'S  ELECTIONS 

Majority 
State  For  Against 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Massachusetts ^. 

Pennsylvania 


MR.  KIPLING'S  CELEBRATED  DISCOVERY  that 
the  East  is  not  West  and  the  West  is  not  East  is  being 
quoted  again  by  observant  editors  to  account  for  the 
tremendous  Eastern  defeat  of  the  suffrage  reform,  so  popular 
in  the  West.  First  New  Jersey,  then  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania  reject  by  sweeping  majorities  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  women.  Is  the  defeat  final,  or  only  a 
check  in  woman's  triumphal  advance  upon  the  ballot-box? 
Does  the  "No"  of  the  Eastern  men  really  mean  "Yes"?  Both 
sides  call  it  a  victory.  "The  ease  may  be  regarded  as  closed, 
for  the  present  generation 
of  voters  at  least,"  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  declared 
the  morning  after  last  week's 
election.  Adverse  majori- 
ties of  186,000  in  New  York, 
132,000  in  Massachusetts, 
and  60,000  in  Pennsylvania 
"indicate  plainly"  to  the 
Rochester  Herald  that  the 
cause  "is  going,  not  com- 
ing." But  a  far  gi-eater 
number  of  papers  look  at 
these  figures  from  a  differ- 
ent angle.  The  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  notes 
that  "in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachu- 
.setts,  more  than  a  million 
voters  went  on  record  as 
favoring    the    reform.      In 

this  State  nearly  half  a  million  so  exprest  themselves  with  their 
ballots;  in  this  city  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million."  This  result 
The  Telegraph  deliberately  calls  a  victory  for  equal  suffrage,  a 
victory  "striking  and  gratifying,  if  not  complete."  And  in  the 
conservative  and  unemotional  New  York  Sun  we  read:  "As 
in  New  Jersey  a  fortnight  ago,  the  total  of  the  male  vote  poUed 
for  equal  rights  for  the  other  sex  is  impressive  enough  to  remove 
this  perennial  campaign  from  the  category  of  crank  causes  and 
fantastic  ideas  and  to  place  it  definitely  among  those  political 
movements  wliich  fail  under  temporary  conditions  by  percent- 
ages   that    signify    postponement    rather    than    burial."     The 


PRESENT  SUFFRAGE 
STATES 

State  Vear 

Arizona 1912 

California 1911 

Colorado 1893 

Idaho 1896 

Illinois 1913 

Kansas 1912 

Montana 1914 

Nevada 1914 

Oregon 1912 

Utah 1896 

Washington. .  .  .  1910 

Wyoming 1869 


leaders  in  the  suffrage  ranks,  exhibiting  a  "courage  and  con- 
fidence" which  prove  to  the  New  York  World  "their  capacity 
for  political  affairs,"  refuse  to  accept  the  adverse  vote  in  last 
week's  elections  as  a  defeat.  "We've  lost  a  few  spangles,  but 
we're  still  in  the  ring,"  says  Mrs.  Herbert  Carpenter,  who  was  a 
conspicuous  figiu-e  in  the  great  suffrage  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue 
on  October  23.  "When  a  movement  is  strong  enough  to  poll 
half  a  million  votes,  it  can  never  be  stopt,"  is  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt's  comment  on  the  result  in  New  York;  "we  arc 
sure  to  win  next  time."     "Last  Tuesday  was  a  great  day  in 

New  York  State,"  de- 
clares Miss  Mary  Garrett 
Hay,  who  presided  at  the 
great  Cooper  Union  mass- 
meeting  held  on  Thursday 
of  election  week,  where 
suffragists  enthusiastically 
pledged  $100,000  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign  in  the 
State  and  nation.  Mrs. 
Norman  DeR.  Whitehouse 
told  a  New  York  Tribune 
reporter  on  election-nighl : 


51,273 
186,000 
132,000 

60,000 


OTHER  STATES  WHICH  HAVE  REJECTED 
SUFFRAGE  BY  POPULAR  VOTE 

Majority 
State  Year  Against 

Michigan 1912  760 

Michigan 1913  96,144 

Missouri 1914 

Nebraska 1914 

North  Dakota 1914 

Ohio 1912 

Ohio 1914 

South  Dakota 1914 

Wisconsin 1912 


140,206 

10,104 

9,179 

87,455 

182,905 
11,914 
91,478 


THE   WOMAN-SUFPRAGE   SITUATION  AT   A   GLANCE. 


waked  up  for  good, 
sweep  to  victory." 


"Woman  suffrage  from 
now  on  is  a  political  is.sue. 
It  will  never  be  a  joke 
again.  It  takes  one  cam- 
paign to  wake  up  tlie 
people  of  a  State  to  the 
fact  that  suffrage  is  a  part 
of  progress,  not  tlie  fad  of  a 
few  women.  New  York  has 
From  now  on  our  progress  will  be  a  clean 


Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  said  in  New  York: 

"Even  if  the  suffrage  amendment  has  been  defeated  in  this 
State,  we  have  won  a  victory  and  the  an  lis  have  lost.  For  we 
have  won  this  large  numlier  of  votes  and  lost  nothing,  whereas 
our  opponents  have  won  nothing  and  lost  all  the  voles  that  we 
have  received'." 

To  Massachusetts,  where  the  election  returns  showed  the  most 
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emphatic  n-bufT  lor  the  suffrage  eaus*-.   Dr.   Shaw   paid  her  re- 
spects as  follows: 

"Ancestral  trees  are  hard  to  move.  They  must  be  cut  down 
to  lumber  before  the  jxjpulation  ean  move  ahea<l.  I  preached  at 
Cape  Cod  for  eight  years  and  found  that  any  human  being  with 
intelligence  and  jjrogTessive  ideas  made  haste  to  lease  that 
State  and  move  to  the  West.  Only  old  fogies  and  persons 
without  enterprise  remain  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  hardly 
expected  that  their  vote  would  carry  woman  suffrage." 

Suffrage  was  defeated  in  Pennsylvania  by  oiUy  60,000  votes, 
in  a  total  of  7(X),000 — "the  Liberty  Bell  almost  rang,"  to  quote 
one  newspaper  phrase.  '•Blocked,  but  not  beaten,"  was  the 
slogan  at  a  jubilant  Philadelphia  suffrage  meeting.  Here  Dr. 
Shaw's  mes-sage  was: 

"We  have  not  lost.  No  man  who  fights  for  the  wrong  can 
ever  be  victorious,  no  matter  how  successful  he  may  seem. 
Kvery  vot<'  given  for  suffrage  was 
a  nctory  for  our  c^iuse.  Th<' 
amendment  was  beaten  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  b«'- 
cause  men  who  would  resent  any 
attempt  of  a  king  to  rule  over 
I  hem  lie  prostrate  and  allow 
political  bossi'S  to  march  o\er 
their  bodies.  In  Xew  York  we 
only  nee<l  to  get  one  more  vote 
in  nine  to  achieve  victory,  and 
wo  are  going  after  that  ninth 
man." 


"l<Vom  our  standpoint,"  d«'- 
clared  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Roessing. 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Woman  Suffrage  Association — 

"The  fight  has  been  well  worth 
>vhile.  We  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  no  apathy  on 
the  subject  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  in  at  least  thirty  counties 
in  the  State — the  thirty  we  carried 
— the  majority  of  the  men  believe 
in  political  justice  for  woman. 
We  thank  these  men  for  their 
splendid  support,  and  we  ask 
them  to  continue  this  support 
when   the  amendmeni   comes  up 

again  in  1920.  Our  campaign  for  the  next  amendment  is 
already  under  wa.\'.  Our  organization  will  be  develojXHl  and 
slniigthene<l." 

Western  suffrage  opinion  of  the  Eastern  .setback  is  thus 
voiced  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  McCullough,  of  Chicago: 

"In  the  large  cities  of  tlie  Ka>l,  like  New  York,  Boston, 
I'hihuh'Iphia,  and  Pittsburg,  then"  are  forces  of  e\il  to  combat 
far  in  excess  of  what  we  meet  in  the  West,  both  as  to  th«'ir  mim- 
ber  and  the  |>i'rfe<'tion  of  their  organizations.  There  was  com- 
I»act  underground  opposition  to  us  in  all  three  States.  an<l 
this  was  based  on  the  belief  of  vice-barons  that  with  equal 
suffrage  would  come  an  en<l  of  their  rule.     We  shall  win  in  1020." 

The  antisuffragists,  too,  are  naturally  delighted  over  the 
defeat  of  the  suffrage  amendment  in  the  great  Eastern  States. 
"The  wom«'n  have  won,"  is  the  way  Miss  Alice  liill  Chittenden, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Association,  put  it  in  the  New 
York  Wiirlil,  and  she  called  attention  to  the  ".significant  fad 
that  the  thousands  of  voters  who  did  not  go  to  the  ik>11s  represent 
either  opiM)sed  or  indifferent  votes,"  while  "the  vote  for  suffrage 
is  the  full  strength  for  suffrage."  Like  the  suffragists,  the 
•ictivities  of  the  "antis"  "will  not  cease  with  this  \  ictory." 
The.N  intend,  a<'cording  to  their  leaders,  to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  a  propo.sed  suffrage  amendment  lo  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  to  <lefeat  the  coming  suffrage  campaigns  in  Iowa, 
West  Virginia,  and  South  Dakota.  As  the  New  York  Tribune 
iiuotes  Miss  Chittenden: 

"We  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  majority  of  the  women 


back  of  us,  and  we  intend  to  strengthen  our  State  organization. 
The  antisuffragists  ha\e  seen  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
antisuffrage  (movement)  through  the  country,  and  the  result  of 
this  election  will  strengthen  that  recognition. 

"No  longer  can  people  say  that  the  antis  are  a  few  women  who 
do  not  want  the  vote.  It  is  a  movement  which  the  politicians  are 
going  to  recognize  from  now  on. 

"  1  do  not  belie\e  that  any  President  or  Governor  will  come  out 
for  suffrage  after  this." 

The  defeat  of  woman  suffrage  appeals  to  Mr.  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  a  conspicuous  opponent  of  the  reform,  as  "more  for  the 
interests  of  the  women  than  the  men."  He  feels  "that  women 
are  essential  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  but  they  ha\e 
enough  to  do  without  having  to  assume  the  burden  of  politics." 
It  all  proves,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes,  also 
quoted  in  The  Tribune,  "that  the  great,  thinking  Eastern  States 
are  not  rea*ly  to  join  in  a  movement  started  by  the  Mormon 

Church  to  increase  its  power, 
and  backed  by  Socialists  and 
L  W.  W.'s,  i)lus  the  strong  in- 
dorsement of  Harry  Thaw." 

Several  antisuffrage  papers, 
like  the  Rochester  Po.st  Express 
and  the  New  York  State  dailies 
quoted  in  our  opening  paragraph, 
emj)hasize  the  finality  of  the  suf- 
frage defeat.  But  the  New  York 
Times,  after  celebrating  the  "mo- 
mentous victory  of  conserva- 
tism," confesses  in  its  editorial 
columns  the  day  after  that  "the 
decision  is  yet  to  come,"  that 
"in  spite  of  the  mighty  majorities 
against  them,  the  suffragists 
ha\e  just  reason  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  size  of  their  vote." 
With  this  admission  from  The 
Tinieis  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  New  York  newspapers  favor- 
ing suffrage— and  that  means  all 
but  two  or  three — would  look  ui> 
on  the  result  as  being  far  from  a 
defeat  for  the  movement.  "D*'- 
layed,  but  not  defeated."  is  The  WorM's  phrase.  "Only  post- 
l)oned,"  is  The  Ereniug  JournaVs.  If  the  election  proved  an\- 
thing,  (h'clares  the  Socialist  Call,  "it  was  that  women  will  get 
the  ballot."  The  fight,  avers  The  Press,  "will  go  on;  it  will 
win."  Woman  suffrage  has  "lost  its  first  battle"  in  the  East, 
t>ul  that  battle,  according  to  The  Tribune,  "will  be  regarded  as 
a  beginning,  not  an  eufl;  a  promis?,  not  a  cause  for  depression 
or  despair."  If  after  this  any  party  in  New  York  City  or  State 
should  oi)enl3-  declare  its  opposition  to  woman  suffrage,  there 
would,  in  The  Morning  Telegraph's  opinioti,  "be  hardly  a  grease- 
spot  left  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  polls."  To  enlist  the  support 
of  an  army  of  r)(K),()0()  men  in  New  York  in  the  first  campaign 
is  a  political  miracle  which  "foreshadows  in  the  not  distant 
future  an  easy  triumi)h,"  we  n>ad  in  The  Globe,  which  adds: 
"It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  returns  that  a  majority  of  the  men 
w  ho  consider  public  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
interest  are  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage."  "The  .suffrage  revolu- 
tion has  begun,  and  will  not  turn  backward,"  confidentlj'  asserts 
The  American.  The  Evening  Post  takes  exactly  the  same  stand, 
and  says  in  part: 

"This  short  campaign  of  education  has  aecomi)lished  marvels, 
when  one  scans  the  forces  opposed — the  naturall\-  timid  and 
con.servative,  the  foreign  vote,  everybody  who  fears  that  woman 
suffrage  means  prohibition,  the  hostile  or  indifferent  politicians. 
What  could  be  more  illuminating  than  "Tom'  Foley's  remark  on 
behalf  of  Tammany:  'We  have  sa\ed  the  women,  poor  de\'ils, 
from  themselves"/  It  is  an  immortal  sentence,  one  to  be  quoted 
by  the  suffragists  till  the  battle  is  won." 


NO   SYMP.VTHY  NEEDED! 

— Carter  in  tlu'  New  York  Eccning  Sun 
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In  Pennsylvania  the  suffragists  came  even  nearer  to  winning 
the  vote  than  in  New  York,  and  tlie  temporary  nature  of  the 
defeat  is  emphasized  by  papers  like  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  and 
Philadelphia  Record,  Press,  Evening  Telegraph,  and  Evening 
Ledger.  Equal  suffrage,  says  The  Press,  "prevails  in  all  the 
newer  States.  It  w'ill  eeme  to  the  older  States  in  time.  It  is 
only  just  that  it  should  do  so,  and,  being  just  and  right,  equal 
suffrage  can  not  permanently  be  denied." 

In  Massachusetts  the  Boston  Hindd  and  Chrisliari  Science 
Monitor  see  no  reason  why  the  suffragists  should  be  discouraged. 
As  the  Boston  Journal  remarks,  "events  will  educate  the  op- 
ponents of  suffrage,  and  advertising  will  educate  the  mugwumps." 
Nothing,  declares  the  Springfield  Rcpuhlican,  can  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  suffragists  in  the  end,  "unless  democracy  is  doomed 
to  failure." 

In  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania,  the  suffrage  question  can 
not  be  brought  before  the  voters  again  inside  of  five  years.  In 
New  York  State  it  may  be  jjossible  to  secure  another  vote  on 
the  question  in  two  years,  and  in  Massachusetts,  the  Spring- 
field Union  notes,  "  according  to  om*  constitutional  pro\asion, 
the  suffrage  question  must  go  over  untU  next  year." 

While  the  leaders  of  the  various  State  organizations  are  zealous- 
ly laying  plans  for  new  campaigns,  other  suffrage  workers  are 
turning  their  ej'es  toward  Washington  and  determining  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  securing  an  equal-suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  As  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton 
Blatch  indignantly  asserted  the  day  after  the  election,  she  will 
"never  again  make  an  appeal  to  an  individual  voter."  "We 
can't  follow  up  an  indi\'idual  voter,"  she  explained,  "but  we  can 

one  in  a  legislative  body . ' ' 
And  Miss  Alice  Paul,  of 
the  Congressional  Union, 
an  organization  formed 
to  win  the  vote  by  con- 
stitutional amendment, 
is  thus  quoted  in  a  New 
York  Tribune  dispatch 
from  Washington: 

"Women  are  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  the 
State  referendum  cam- 
paigns in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  women's  political 
freedom  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  igno- 
rant men  voters  in  the 
State  are  too  wasteful 
and  indirect  to  be  much 
longer  continued.  They 
are  turning  to  the  na- 
tional Government,  ask- 
ing enfranchisement  ]>y 
the  United  States  Con- 
gress." 

Such  a  course,  say 
several  interested  editors, 
would  be  "unwise  and 
futile."  The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle 
reminds  suffrage  leaders 
that  they  "are  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  judgment 
of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  other  distinguished  converts 
to  the  cause."  The  friendly  New  York  TT'()r?(/  argues  strongly 
against  an  attempt  to  win  Congress.  And  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  thus  takes  issue  with  Mrs.  Blatch  and  those  women 
who  object  to  "speaking  on  a  soap-box": 

"You  must  do  it.  The  man  on  the  street  is  the  sovereign  of 
this  State.  You  are  his  subjects.  Unless  you  have  his  backing 
you  can  not  appeal  to  legislative  bodies  which  he  creates." 


PHILADELPHIA '.->  NEW   MAYOR. 

Thomas  B.  Smith,  candidate  of  the 
Kepublican  city  "  machine,"  defeated 
the  reform  candidate.  George  D. 
Porter,  by  a  plurality  of  75.000  votes. 


MACHINE   VICTORIES   IN   NEW   YORK 
AND   PHILADELPHIA 

WHEN  TWO  GREAT  EASTERN  CITIES  on  the  same 
day  vote  back  into  power  the  political  "machines" 
which  have  cost  their  reform  elements  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  oust,  tlie  fact  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  What 
are  the  reasons,  people  outside  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvaiiir 
are  asking,  for  Tammany's  victories  at  the  polls  last  week,  and  for 
Philadelphia's  election 
of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization's candidate  for 
mayor  after  four  years  of 
Rudolph  Blaukenburg's 
much-advertised  reform 
administration?  In  the 
case  of  New  York, 
"Boss"  Charles  F.  Mur- 
l)hy  assures  us,  the  elec- 
tion of  Judge  Edward 
Swann  and  e.x-Speaker 
Alfred  E.  Smith  as  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and 
Sheriff,  and  the  return  of 
a  Tammany  Board  of 
Aldermen,  mean  "a  tri- 
umph of  adherence  to 
principles  over  the  forces 
of  sham,  hypocrisy,  and 
misrepresentation."  The 
result  denotes,  the  leader 
(jf  Tammany  Hall  fur- 
ther explains,  that  "the 
people  can  not  always  be 
deceived  by  the  old  cam- 
paign trick  of  raising  the 
time  -  worn  Tammany 
bugaboo  as  an  issue." 
While    the    New    York 

press  of  aU  parties  seem  to  agree  that  District  Attorney  Swami 
and  Sheriff  Smith  are  men  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  yet  with  some  papers  the  personal  excellence  of  the 
candidates  can  not  outweigh  the  fact  that  they  are,  in  Mr. 
Murphy's  own  words,  "two  conspicuously  avowed  Tammany 
men  who  have  been  elected  as  such."  Such  returns  as  last 
week's,  remarks  The  New  Republic,  reveal  chiefly  a  temporally 
anarchy  and  inertia  of  public  opinion.  As  The  World  (Ind. 
Dem.)  sees  it,  the  vote  for  Tammany  was  primarily  a  vote  to 
punish  the  Rei)ubhcans.  Noting  that  "Tammany  is  a  remark- 
able political  organization  in  adversity,  but  it  can  not  stand 
prosperity,"  The  World  remarks: 

"Nevertheless,  if  men  like  Judge  Swann  and  Alfred  E.  Smith 
can  maintain  in  the  offices  to  whicli  they  ha\  e  been  elected  some 
of  their  own  character  and  personal  independence,  this  victory 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  forerunner  of  a  decisive  defeat  in 
the  next  election.  What  Tammany  needs  most  of  all  is  more 
Swanns  and  Smiths  and  fewer  ISIurphys." 

It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since  Tammany  has  controlled 
the  criminal  proeediu-e  of  New  York  Coimty,  The  Evening  Mail 
(Ind.  Rep.)  reminds  us,  and  it  looks  forward  with  frank  un- 
easiness to  the  future: 

"Tammany  in  control  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Tammany 
in  the  District  Attorney's  office — how  long  will  it  be  before 
Tammany  regains  its  grip  upon  the  City  Hall  and  the  police?" 

And  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  also  looking  forward,  predicts 
that  "Tammany  will  now  continue  hoi>efuUy  and  wnth  \-igor 
preparations  so  ausi)icioush-  begun  for  electing  the  next  Mayor 
of  the  city." 

In  Philadelphia,  where  a  mayor  is  not   eligible  for  reelection, 


NEW  YOUKS  NEW  DISTRICT  ATTORNEV 

.Judge  Edward  Swann,  is  tlie  first 
Tammany  candidate  who  has  been 
elected  to  this  office  in  fifteen  years. 
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Mayor  Hlankenburgs  c-audidate,  (Jeorge  D.  Porter,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  the  regular  Republican  nominee,  Thomas 
B.  Smith.  This  means,  a<-<'ording  to  the  Progressive  S'ortfi 
American,  that  "the  people  of  Philadelphia  vote<l  to  turn  bju-k 
the  management  of  their  municipal  affairs  to  the  city  contnu-- 
lors" — most  conspicuous  among  the  latter  l)eing  McNichol  and 
\'are.      But.  to  (juotc  'I'he  ,Vor///  Americnn  further: 

"There  is  one  fact  which  stands  out  against  the  depres.sing 
background.  Last  Tuesday  there  lined  up  at  the  polls  nearly 
»8.(XKJ  voters  who,  despite  a  feeble  candidacy  and  an  unin- 
spiring adiiiinistralion  record,  stood  true  to  the  cause  of  decency 
and  good  government.  These  are  the  ■last-<litch'  defenders  of 
the  city,  and  they  still  represent  a  formidable  force.  Kor  the\ 
exceed  in  numbers  those  which  can  be  (•ominan<t«-d  by  either 
M<\ichol  or  Vare:  they  constitute  the  balance  of  power  in 
public  affairs." 

Less  despondent  is  The  Hrcord  (Dem.),  which  consoles  itself 
with  the  belief  that  des|)ite  its  return  to  power  "the  Organi/.a- 
tion  will  never  dare  to  be  as  bad  as  it  dared  to  be  a  few  years 
ago."  Turning  to  TItc  I nquiret  for  illumination  from  the  regular 
Uepublir-an  camp,  we  read: 

"The  fact  that  this  is  a  Uepublican  city  and  that  the  He- 
publican  candidate  could  not  l>e  assailed  except  for  his  brand  of 
politics  — Republican  and  that  Republicans  everywhere  are 
uniting  for  the  Presidential  struggle  of  next  year  had  consider- 
able to  do  with  it." 


A    CHALLENGE   TO   OUR    SHIP-REGISTRY 

TllK  BARE  FACTS  of  the  seizure  of  the  American  steam- 
ship Hocking,  bound  in  ballast  from  New  York  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  her  taking  to  Halifax  by  a 
prize-erew,  is  enough  "to  make  a  true  Aonerican  hang  his  head 
in  shame,"  .says  the  New  York  American,  giving  vent  to  the 
feeling  of  indignation  shared  by  .some  other  editorial  observers. 
If  Washington  will  stand  for  this,  retuarks  the  New  York  Morniinj 
Tclryni/ili,  then  "American  sovereignty  might  as  well  be  sur- 
rendered and  a  suzerainty  established  with  Cteorge  V.  as  our 
overlord."  The  Stale  Department  has  made  jirompt  protest 
to  Oreat  Britain,  the  press  inform  us,  and  the  Washington  rumor 
is  that  the  Uockimj  inr'ident  will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
.Meanwhile  the  New  York  Eiiiimtj  Mail  informs  us  that  the 
high-handed  action  nf  the  Briti.sh  Admiraltx  in  s«'izing  an 
Ameri<'an  vessel  in  .\m"rican  waters,  engaged  in  the  coastwisi- 
trade  of  the  United  Stales,  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the 
Ifockiiifi  came  into  American  registry  from  Danish  ownership 
and  is  suspected  of  being  backed  by  Oernuin  ca|)ilal.  By  this 
seizure.  The  Mail  a<hls.  the  control  of  the  American  registry- 
list  i.s  in  effe<'t  taken  from  our  Government;  and.  if  it  is  allowed 
to  stand,  the  rtiited  Stales  will  be  de|»rived  of  the  i)ower  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  ship  is  to  enjoy  the  jjrotection  of  the 
United  Stales  Ha+r.  .\nolher  sliiji,  the  flunihnrn.  of  Dutch 
registry-,  but  whosi-  owni-rship  is  ascribed  in  press  reports  to  the 
Krupps  of  (ierman\',  has  been  taken  just  off  the  \^>r\  of  New 
York  and  also  docke<l  at  Halifax  for  JK-tion  by  a  prize-<'ourt. 
The  commercial  effect  of  this  new  policy  of  (Jreat  Britain,  in  the 
view  of  New  York  shipping  authorities  consulb'd  by  Tin  Sm,. 
will  be  hurtful  to  numy  shi|)s  sjiiling  under  Norwegian.  Danish. 
Swedish,  and  Dutch  llags,  nuiv  cri|)ple  Ami-rica's  new  trade 
with  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  a  great  extent,  and 
may  also  send  freight -(-harlers  of  8upjK)sedly  safe  vessels  uj)  to 
prohibitive  rates. 

The  ta.sk  of  nuiking  protest  in  the  cas«>  of  the  Hamhurn,  Thi 
^'»/»  i)oints  out,  di-volves  upon  the  shippers  of  her  cargo  and  llu' 
Dutch  company  that  owns  the  vessel.  The  Hocking  is  owned  by 
the  American  Tninsatlantie  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Richard 
Wagner  is  president,  who  is  reported  as  saying  that  he  is  a  born 
American,  that  all  the  stock  in  the  company  is  owned  by  Ameri- 


cans, and  that  he  blames  all  his  trouble  on  the  "continued  and 
persistent  hostihty"  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  ]Mr. 
E.  T.  Chamberlain,  toward  the  company,  which  the  Com- 
missioner stated  publicly  was  ownied  by  German  interests. 
And,  adds  Mr.  Wagner,  "the  faet  that  after  he  had  refused 
American  registry  to  oiu-  ten  ships  my  appeal  to  Secretary 
Lansiug  caused  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  overruled  has  not  made 
him  feel  any  better  toward  us."  The  Sun  relates  further  that 
the  seizures  are  in  line  with  the  announcement  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  suspension  of  Article  No.  57  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 
This  article  sets  forth  that  e\eu  if  a  ship  flying  a  neutral  flag 
and  carrying  a  cargo  to  a  neutral  port  is  owned  to  the  extent  of 
.')()  per  cent,  by  an  enemy  subject  the  vessel  can  not  be  seized  for 
conHscation.  On  October  2o  an  Order  in  Council  declared  this 
order  suspended.  On  this  point  the  New  York  World  says  that 
w  hen  Great  Britain  thus  refused  to  recognize  the  long-established 
l)rinciple  that  the  character  of  a  ship  is  determined  by  her  flag, 
"the  great  fabric  of  international  law,  already  mutilated,  wa^s 
reduced  to  tatters,"  and  now  we  have  prize-court  law  "as  ar- 
))ilrary  and  despotic  as  it  was  before  civilization  had  rationalized 
it  to  some  extent."  The  World  also  notes  that  the  seizure  of  the 
Hocking  as  a  matter  of  law  presents  an  open  question  because 
our  own  authorities  were  not  agreed  as  to  her  right  to  American 
registry,  and  it  adds: 

"Some  officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  State  held  that  so  long  as  the  vessels  were  owned 
and  ojjerated  by  an  American  company  the  fact  that  Germans 
were  stockholders  was  not  important.  The  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  was  very  emphatic  in  his  obje<-tion  to  the  transfer, 
arguing  that  any  German  ownership  would  certainly  lead  to 
coiuplications. 

"As  a  matter  of  policy,  liowever,  the  British  seizure  appears  to 
l)e  indefensible.  The  Hocking  was  })ound  from  New  York  for 
Norfolk,  Va..  with  the  intention  of  loading  coal  for  Argentina 
She  carried  a  neutral  flag  and  she  was  engaged  in  neutral  trade. 
To  cai)ture  a  shi[)  with  such  a  status  involved  a  needless 
controversy  without  accomplishing  any  military  object  worth 
the  cost." 

Our  note  to  Great  Britain  about  her  iiiterference  with  neutral 
shipping  is  described  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  The  World 
as  containing  "some  sharp  passages"  and  as  being  "very  em- 
l)hatic  in  condemnation"  of  several  features  of  the  British  Orders 
in  Council.  \{  the  same  time  we  learn  from,  a  London  corre- 
s|)()ndcnt  of  the  New  Y'^ork  Times  that  no  apprehension  of  serious 
conHict  between  the  two  countries  is  apj)rehended  in  England, 
and  that,  on  the  contrarj',  it  is  expected  that  her  exjjlanation  will 
be  satisfactory  to  Washington.     W"e  read  then: 

"The  alleged  action  of  German  vessel-owners  in  resorting  to 
the  use  of  the  United  States  flag  to  jjrotect  cargoes  which  were 
lu'ing  ship])ed  from  America  to  lloUand  or  other  neutral  ports, 
thence  to  be  transshipped  into  Germany,  was  what  inspired 
Knglaiul  to  al)r()gale  Article  .")7,  under  which  ship  and  cargo 
wi-rc  protected  by  the  flag  tlown.  This  alleged  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  held  by  the  Briti.sh  authorities  to  be  wrong  in  that 
it  is  only  a  subterfuge.  The  feeling  in  ofiVfial  circles  is  that  the 
United  States  will  agree  that  the  new  rule  of  compelling  ships 
to  show  their  i)apers,  ])ro\ing  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  as 
well  as  the  cargo,  no  nuitter  what  fljig  is  used,  is  legitimate. 

"Tin  British  attitude  is  that  becau.se  c>f  the  evasiveness  of 
the  Gernuins  the  character  of  a  ves.sel  can  not  be  determined  by 
the  Hag  flown  as  the  Declaration  of  London  set  forth.  It  is 
argued  that  as  a  means  of  determining  the  precise  ownership, 
the  slopping  of  vessels  and  sub.sequent  inquiry  can  work  no 
harm.  The  authorities  here  feel  that  they  are  privileged  to  do 
this  in  warfare  on  an  enemy. 

"It  will  ])e  explained  to  the  United  States  Government 
through  Ambassaclor  Page  that  the  shij)s  and  cargoes  will  be 
held  only  long  enough  for  investigation  into  the  ownership  of 
the  vessel,  and  that  the  inquiry  will  be  speedy.  If  it  develops 
that  the  ships  are  wholly  or  i)artly  owncul  by  Germans  the 
Brit'sh  authorities  will  reserve  the  right  to  hold  the  vessels  as 
prizes  of  war,  but  in  every  instance  the  facts  will  lie  laid  before 
the  American  Government  before  final  judgment  so  that  the 
United  States  may  present  any  facts  which  it  deems  necessary." 
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( ONGHESS  WILL   "  PASS  ON  THEM. 

— Evans  in  Hack. 


TV   THE    UNITED    STATES; 


DID    Y(jr    CALL  ; 


-Kcnipf  in  Tlu:  AJasses. 


POSSIBILITIES   OF     •PREPAREDNESS." 


CALIFORNIA   CLINGS   TO    HER   PARTIES 

WHAT  TO  DO  with  a  people  that  is  "determined  not 
to  rule"  is,  in  the  New  York  Erening  PosC>^  opinion, 
the  problem  now  confronting  Governor  Johnson  in 
California.  For  the  proposal  to  make  all  State  offices  non-par- 
tizan  would  have  been,  according  to  California's  Progressive 
executive,  the  last  necessary  step  to  complete  popular  rule,  yet 
it  was  defeated  decisively  when  put  to  the  test  of  a  popular 
election.  This  setback  in  the  progress  of  non-partizanship  is 
naturally  gratifying  to  conservative  anti-Johnson  Republican 
dailies  like  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Outside  the  State  the  action  of  the  California  voters  is 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  same  conservative  reaction  evident 
in  last  week's  elections  in  several  Eastern  States.  Readers  of 
the  Indianapolis. iVeu)s  found  the  California  situation  explained 
as  follows  on  the  editorial  page: 

"California  citie..  for  several  years  ha^■e  y)een  under  non- 
partizan  election  laws.  In  1911  and  again  in  1913  further 
extensions  were  made,  so  that  only  a  few  State  oiificers  were 
excluded.  Candidates  for  the  judiciary  and  others  of  like  im- 
portance no  longer  could  be  carried  under  party  designations. 
The  1915  legislature,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  John.son, 
passed  laws  extending  non-partizanship  to  the  remaining  nine 
State  officers." 

Then,  according  to  the  newspaper-accounts  of  the  campaign, 
the  voters  of  the  State  had  the  mc^asure  submitted  under  the 
initiative  and  referendum  law,  and  defeated  it  b.\-  a  majority  of 
20,000  in  a  rather  light  vote.  Governor  Johnson  took  the  de- 
feat cheerfully  enough  and  issued  the  foUowng  statement  to 
the  press: 

"The  i-esults  show  that  those  who  have  advocated  non-j)ar- 
tizansliip  are  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  times. 

"Non-partizanship  would  have  completed  popular  rule  in 
California  and  would  have  lodged  in  the  people  the  last  remain- 
ing power  as  well  as  responsibility  for  their  government.  We 
have  been  unabh^  to  make  this  jilain,  and  non-partizanship  in 
State  affairs  has  been  defeated. 

"When  it  shall  be  thoroughly  understood — and  this  will  be 
at  no  distant  date — it  is  as  certain  to  be  adopted  as  that  the 
people  themselves  will  rule. 

"Long  ago  the  men  who  have  been  on  the  firing-Hne  in  Cal- 
ifornia learned  not  only  how  to  give  a  punch,  but  how  to  take 
one.  We  have  given  many  punches,  real  body-blows,  at  privilege 
and  special  interest  and  crooked  politics  in  the  last  four  years, 
and  with  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  we  accept  the  result." 


But  to  workers  against  the  non-partA  bills  the  election  shows, 
to  quote  one  of  them,  "that  the  people  are  imwilling  to  abandon 
the  time-honored  privilege  of  selecting  candidates  upon  their 
principles,  and  that  they  want  their  political  parties  to  continue 
to  exist."  And  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  (Republican),  an  uncompromising  foe  of  Governor 
.Johnson  and  his  policies,  we  read: 

"The  defeat  of  the  non-j)artizan  laws  shows  that  the  people 
are  not  willing  to  abandon  political  methods  and  agencies  which, 
altho  often  misused,  are,' upon  the  whole,  the  only  orderly  and 
effective  means  of  cooperation  to  promote  j)ublic  policies  or 
select  public  servants 

"The  result  of  yesterday's  election  indicates  that  the  elec- 
torate of  California  is  getting  tired  of  making  freakish  experi- 
ments in  government 

"The  issue  was  a  clear-cut  one.  The  so-called  Progressives 
proposed  to  substitute  men  for  principles,  and  to  abolish  com- 
pletely the  right  of  voters  to  adopt  the  only  expedient  which 
would  i)ermit  them  to  select  men  of  their  way  of  thinking  for 
office. 

"A  big  majority  declined  to  be  deprived  of  this  right.  They 
would  not  incur  the  risk  of  Mexicanizing  American  institutions. 
They  recognized  that  the  proposed  innovation  was  not  a  for- 
ward step,  but  a  decidedly  backward  movement,  which  would 
tend  to  plunge  the  country  into  inextricable  confusion  by  de- 
priving it  of  the  benefits  of  intelligent  organization  and  well- 
directed  efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  worthy  objects, 
which  are  rarely  if  ever  attained  when  the  impelling  force  is 
individual  ambition  or  the  desire  for  personal  gain." 

The  impression  is  general,  saj's  the  editor  of  The  Chronicle, 
in  another  connection,  "that  the  rejection  of  the  measure  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  the  Progressive  party  in  California."  And 
such  political  implications  are  noted  by  conservative  editors  in 
other  States.  To  quote,  for  instance,  an  editorial  in  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  (Rep.): 

"The  news  from  the  Coast  is  in  conformity  with  the  reports 
that  come  from  all  of  the  so-called  Progressive  States.  The 
reaction  has  set  in  against  any  further  experiments  along  the 
hnes  of  so-called  '  Progressivism.'  People  are  revolting  against 
costly  experimentation  and  half-baked  theories  of  administra- 
tion. Governor  Johnson  remained  for  many  months  the  only 
avowed  Progressive  State  exexjutive.  California  was  the  sm^dving 
stronghold  of  a  species  of  political  hysteria  that  disappeared 
rapidly  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Now  California  has 
risen  to  the  necessity  of  ousting  the  Progressive  incubus  from 
administrative  domination.  The  job  will  be  completed  at  the 
next  general  State  election." 
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TlIK   UALKAN   SITrATKj.V. 

— Ct•^sarc  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


THE  JAWS  OF  DEATH. 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


THK    SKRVIAX   TRACEDY. 


INK    Al.lKiN'S    RIGHT   TO    WORK 

0\K  OF  THK  VKRV  FIRST  RROHLKMS  facing  our 
.\ oiintrcst  Stut*'  was  to  find  a  means  of  clicckinfic  (lie  Hood 
i.r  (Ileal)  Mexican,  Oriontal,  and  othfr  alien  labor,  which, 
as  in  some  older  Stales,  was  competing  all  too  successfully  with 
I'alive  workers,  threaleninp  to  lower  the  "standard  of  living," 
and  causing  great  alarm  among  leaders  of  organized  labor.  So 
tile  people  of  Arizona  eiuicted  what  they  doubtless  thought 
would  be  an  elTective  h'gal  barrier,  requiring  every  employer 
of  more  than  five  persons  to  employ  "not  less  than  SO  per  cent, 
(pialified  electors  or  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
Mill  they  reckoned  without  the  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Fe<h'ral  Constitution.  The  Arizona  law  was  hardly  in 
fori-e  before  foreign  (Jovernmonts  were  making  pointed  inquiri«'s 
at  Washitigton.  Neither  treaty-rights  nor  the  susceptibilities 
of  friendly  Rowers,  however,  caused  the  downfall  of  the  "SO 
per  cent,  law."  The  Fourtijenth  Amendment  says  that  iiu 
State  may  "deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
|)rotection  of  the  laws."  And  the  Supreme  Court,  iu  settling  a 
lesl-«-ase.  decides  unaniiiujiisly  that  .\ri/.ona  has  done  that  very 
thing.  The  di'cision,  declares  tlu'  Hrooklyu  Eaylc,  one  of  a 
number  of  a|)proving  papers,  "is  just.  The  opinion  is  admir- 
;ible.  The  l.iw  that  is  killed  should  ne\-er  have  been  eiiacterl 
by  any  .\meriian  State."  The  more  important  paragraphs  in 
this  "admiral)l(  "  opinion,  read  by  Mr.  .Justice  Hughes,  are 
•  pioted  as  follows  in  the  Washington  disi)at«'hes: 

• 

"it  is  sought  to  justify  this  act  as  an  e.\er<'i.se  of  the  power 
of  the  State  to  nuike  reasonable  cla.ssification  in  legislating  to 
|>r<tniote  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of  those  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Hut  this  admitted  authority  with  the  broad 
range  of  legislative  di.scretion  that  it  implies  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  deny  the  lawful  in- 
Itabitants,  because  of  their  race  or  nationality,  the  ordinary 
nu-ans  of  a  livelihood. 

"It  requir(>s  no  argunu'Ut  to  show  that  the  right  to  work  for 
a  living  in  the  common  occupations  of  the  community  is  of  the 
very  es.sence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  opportunity  that  it 
was  the  purpo.se  of  the  amendment  to  .secure.  If  this  could 
l>o  refused  .soh-ly  on  the  ground  of  ra<'e  or  nationality  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  denial  to  any  person  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  would  be  a  l)arren  form  of  words. 

"The  authority  to  control  immigration — to  admit  or  exclude 
aliens — is  vested  solely  in  the  Federal  Ciovernment.  The  as- 
sertion of  an   authority   to  deny   to  aliens  the  opportunity  of 


earning  a  livelihood  when  lawfully  admitted  to  the  States  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  deny  them  en- 
trance aiul  aliode,  for  in  ordinary  eases  they  can  not  live  where 
they  (*an  not  work. 

",\nd  if  such  a  policy  were  permissible,  the  practical  result 
would  be  that  those  lawfully  admitted  to  the  country  under 
the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  instead  of  enjoying  in  a 
substantial  sense  and  in  their  full  scope  the  pri\'ileges  conferred 
by  the  admission,  would  be  segregated  in  such  of  the  States  as 
those  disposed  to  offer  hospitality." 

We  can  only  guess,  ob-serves  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  how  this 
decision  will  affect  similar  laws  in  other  States,  "but  the  Court 
seems  to  be  inclined  to  give  aliens  generally  a  fair  show."  And, 
iledares  The  Eagle: 

"A  fair  show  they  should  have.  Our  national  greatness  is 
largely  due  to  immigration.  A  country  can  not  have  too  many 
workers,  strong,  healthy,  ambitious,  until  its  natural  resources 
are  all  being  worked  to  the  ultimate  of  production;  and  the 
liiited  States  is  far,  very  far,  from  that  point,  at  the  present 
lime." 

Like  many  Eastern  papers,  the  Boston  Transcript  praises  the 
Supreme  Court's  "even-handed  justice,"  and  it  observes: 

"We  admit  foreigners  to  this  country,  and  guarantee  to  them 
the  ordinary  human  right  to  live  and  work  here  and  take  care 
of  themselves  without  oppressive  discriminations.  But  Arizona 
>a.\s  that  a  per.son  who  employs  as  many  as  six  men  can  em- 
I)loy  only  one  alien.  Such  a  law  would  leave  many  men  un- 
employed, tho  there  might  be  work  in  abundance  for  them.  .  .  . 

"We  have  discovered  certain  dangers  in  connection  with  the 
pres(>nce  of  aliens  in  this  country,  but  th(>s(>  dangers  are  not 
connected  with  the  honest  labor  of  the  foreign-])orn  citizen." 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  "w^as  a  foregone  conclusion"; 
but,  declares  The  New  Republic  (Ne-w  York),  mindful  of  the 
peculiar  needs  and  problems  of  our  Western  States, 

"In  condemning  the  Antialien  Law.  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  States  like  Arizona  have  a  very  serious  i)roblem  in 
the  mining-  or  industrial  camps  financed  by  absentee  capital, 
manned  by  alien  labor,  and  governed  despotically  by  a  little 
KToup  of  higher  employees.  In  such  camps  nothing  like  an 
American  form  of  local  government  is  possible.  The  Antialien 
Law  attempted  to  substitute,  for  an  exploited  body  of  aliens, 
citizen  laborers,  by  education  and  temperament  fitted  to  check 
the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  mining-camp  capitalism.  The  pur- 
pose was  good,  tho  the  method  was  bad.  The  Arizona  democ- 
racy must  devise  some  method  of  controlling  the  situation 
without  resort  to  measures  that  are  both  unconstitutional  and 
inequitable." 
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THE   CHANCES   OF    EARLY    PEACE 

SINCE  THE  BEG  INN  I XG  of  the  Teutonic  tlrivo  in  the 
Balkans  unofficial  rumors  of  impending  peace-negotiations 
have  been  springing  up  so  rapidly  that  the  official  denials 
have  had  difficulty  in  overtaking  them  all.  The  general  im- 
pression among  our  editorial  onlookers  seems  to  be  that  where 
there  is  so  much  smok<'  there  must  be  some  fire.  It  is  not 
possible,  they  say,  that  these  rumors  have  their  source  solely 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  correspondents.  One  very 
persistent  story,  altho  denied  by  Prince  von  Buelow  himself, 
credits  Germany's  ex-Chancellor  with  being  the  bearer  of  tenta- 
tive peace-terms  for  submission  to  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  and 
President  Wilson  with  a  view  to  sounding  the  Allies.  Or,  as  a 
Milan  correspondent  states  it,  word  has  got  abroad  that  the 
Prince  is  to  act  as  "a  dove  sent  by  the  Imperial  Noah  to  ascer- 
tain whether  at  this  time  the  German  military  successes  would 
not  justify  negotiations  for  peace."  Among  other  evidences 
that  peace-rumors  from  one  source  or  another  are  "in  the  air" 
may  be  cited  the  recent  violent  break  in  the  "war-order  indu.s- 
trials"  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  formal 
question  in  the  British  Parliament  as  to  whether  unofficial 
exchanges  of  views  concerning  peace-terms  had  been  carried  on 
between  Berlin  and  London.  A  Berlin  dispatch  characterizes 
as  "pure  inventions"  all  statements  that  Germany  is  responsi- 
ble for  any  agitation  for  ending  the  war,  but  in  a  wireless  message 
from  Budapest  to  the  Washington  Post  Karl  von  Wiegand 
asserts  that  "Servia  is  seeking  peace,"  and  that  "Italy  several 
times,  unofficially,  has  tried  to  feel  out  the  possibilities."  This 
was  immediately  denied  by  the  Italian  Government.  Mr.  von 
Wiegand  claims  also  that  the  fall  of  the  French  Cabinet  was 
largely  caused  over  "the  question  whether  France  should  stick  to 
the  agreement  with  England  and  Russia  not  to  make  a  separate 
peace";  but  he  adds:  "In  neither  Berlin,  Vienna,  nor  Budapest, 
have  I  come  across  anything  that  could  indicate  that  Russia  is 
seeking  a  separate  peace."  According  to  a  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  the  Germans  feel  that,  since  they  are 
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— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

winning,  any  suggestion  of  peace  must  come  from  their  enemies. 
And  from  the  same  source  we  learn  that — 

"  Recent  changes  in  European  cabinets  have  caused  tremendous 
satisfaction  in  Berlin,  but  no  one  has  whispered  that  these 
changes  portend  peace,  the  one  point  is  much  discust — whether 


the  new  cabinets  will  be  bound  by  the  agreements  of  their  prede- 
cessors not  to  make  a  separate  peace." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  not  only  have  the  French  and 
English  Governments  publicly  reiterated  their  pledges  to  con- 
sider no  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace,  but  Italy  and  Japan 
have  now  added  their  signatures  to  the  same  agreement.     And 


'  •■  WHO  SAID  PEACE?  " 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

the  New  York  World  reminds  us  that  similar  peace-rumors 
marked  the  culmination  of  the  German  drive  against  Russia  two 
months  ago,  and  that  "Russia's  reply  was  to  redouble  its  efforts 
at  resistance  from  the  Baltic  to  Galicia."  The  most  optimist)'" 
A'iew  that  we  have  encountered  of  the  peace-angel's  present 
opportunities  is  exprest  by  the  New  York  Telegraph,  in  which 
we  read: 

"Germany  is  talking  peace — by  this  we  mean  the  German 
people  are  talking  of  peace — or  have  been.  Were  it  not  so  there 
would  be  no  sense  whatever  in  the  recent  military  order  against 
such  discussions.     It  would  not  have  been  issued. 

"There  has  been  a  peace  party  in  I^ngland  from  the  outset 
of  the  military  adventure  upon  which  that  nation  is  engaged. 
John  Burns  left  the  Cabinet  because  he  would  not  give  his 
sanction  to  war.  Russia  is  no  doubt  in  a  chastened  condition; 
Belgium  is  laid  waste;  France  is  invaded  and  has  been  since  the 
early  weeks  of  the  war,  but  the  French  capital  is  safe.  The 
Republic's  legions  have  held  hundreds  of  miles  of  front  against 
the  greatest  military  machine  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  can 
hold  this  line  indefinitely.  Why  not  ring  the  curtain  down  on 
this  world-tragedy?     Why  not  call  it  a  draw? 

"A  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  could  be  effected  with 
honor  to  all  belligerents,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia. 

"One  of  the  terras  of  peace  coidd  })e  and  would  be  a  restricted 
armament.  That  is  the  only  good  that  woidd  come  out  of  the 
war,  with  the  lesson  WTitten  in  blood  which  would  cause  nations 
to  hesitate  hereafter  before  entering  blithely  upon  a  war  that  is 
unjustifiable  from  any  view-point,  and  for  which  all  are  to 
blame." 

But  in  the  main  our  papers  can  imagine  no  peace-terms 
which  could  command  the  consideration  of  both  sides  in  the 
present  apparent  deadlock.  As  the  New  York  Press  remarks, 
no  permanent  peace  is  possible  until  one  side  or  the  other  is 
decisively  defeated.  "Neither  side  can  make  a  stalemate  the 
basis  of  negotiations,"  points  out  the  Boston  Transcript,  which 
thinks  that  "peace-talk  now  is  a  treason  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Western  Eiu-ope."  This  view  of  the  situation  is  shared 
by  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  which  we  read: 

"Germany  has  laid  hands  on  as  much  as  it  can  hope  to  hold. 
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on  more  than  its  statesmen  would  prefer  at  present  to  seize, 
but  it  has  not  come  within  sight  of  a  peace  that  would  '-atify  its 
^^ctories.  It  is  in  the  position  of  a  burglar  who  has  broken  into 
a  bank  and  sufcessfully  holds  at  bay  the  cordon  of  constables 
but  sees  no  way  to  carrj'  off  the  swag.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  burglar  would  gladly  compromise,  and  Germany 
would  gladly  compromise  now,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  its 
longing  for  peace  goes  deeper  than  that. 

"When  German  spokesmen  profess  an  intention  to  prosecute 
the  war  until  Germany,  which  so  dearly  loves  peace,  can  secure 
substantial  guaranties  against  future  hostilities,  what  they  mean 
is  such  a  settlement  as  would  make  Europe  and  the  world  help- 
less against  German  aggression.  That  is  to  say,  when  Germany 
agam  was  ready  to  expand,  having  digested  its  prey  and  reared 
a  new  generation  of  fighting  men  to  replace  those  lost,  it  would 
encounter  no  such  resistance  as  now  the  most  diverse  and  even 
ill-assorted  Powers  have  combined  to  make." 

After  citing  the  recent  remark  of  the  Vossische  Zcilung,  a 
conservative  Berlin  paper,  that  "as  we  are  the  supreme  people, 
our  duty  henceforth  is  to  learl  the  march  of  humanity  itself," 
and  "it  would  be  a  sin  against  our  mission  to  .spare  the  peoples 
who  are  inferior  to  us,"  The  Republican  goes  on  to  say: 

"Whih'  CJermaiiy  is  in  this  temper  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask 
its  opponents  to  lay  down  their  arms  so  long  as  they  can  resist 
German  domination.  If  the  German  theory  of  securing  peac(>  is 
correct,  this  is  their  last  chance  to  make  a  stand;  the  coalition 
once  smashed,  no  other  could  be  formed  against  the  triumphant 
Turco-Teuton  P^mpire.  If  it  is  incorrect,  peace  now  would 
merely  be  the  prelude  to  new  wars;  as  well  let  the  present  one 
proceed.  Germany  and  Germany  alone  can  speak  .the  word 
which  would  give  a  basis  for  present  discussion  of  pear-e,  and 
Germany  does  not  speak  the  word.  Under  these  conditions  to 
blame  England  for  keeping  uj)  the  war  is  merely  silly;  if  it  had 
not  kept  up  the  war  against  Napoleon  there  would  have  been  no 
German  Empire  to-day,  and  the  struggle  often  seemed  more 
hopeless  than  the  present  position  of  the  Allies.  If  Germany 
wants  to  save  P>urope  from  bleeding  to  death,  the  least  it  cjin 
do  is  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  not  waging  a  war  of  con- 
quest. Then  and  not  till  then  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  Allies 
to  speak." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  glancing  back  to  our  own  Civil  War 


for  light  on  the  European  puzzle,  sees  a  parallel  between  the 
recent  peace-rumors  and  "those  frantic  but  abortive  peace- 
conferences  of  1864,  when  the  South  was  already  beaten,  but 
Southern  influences  in  the  North  combined  with  the  pacifist 
and  the  war-weary  in  ;the  attempt  to  prevent  the  inevitable 
and  avert  the  final  scene  at  Appomattox."  Says  this  New 
York  paper: 

"When  the  Germans  have  opened  the  road  to  Constantinople, 
destroyed  Servian  resistance,  temporarily  asserted  their  suprem- 
acy in  the  Balkans,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  from  one 
end  of  this  earth  to  the  other  every  German,  exevy  German 
sympathizer,  will  talk  peace.  P.very  influence  that  can  possibly 
be  exerted  will  be  called  into  plaj'  to  procure  a  settlement 

"And  if  Germany  fails  in  her  peace-efforts,  then  the  end  is 
assured.  It  may  be  in  a  few  months  or  it  may  take  many.  But 
the  last  chance  of  victory  will  have  gone.  Germanj'  has  failed 
at  the  Marne  and  the  Niemen.  She  has  failed  to  get  a  decision 
in  the  field,  as  the  Confederacy  failed.  Her  defeat  in  the  war  is 
as  certain  as  was  that  of  the  Confederacy  after  Gettysburg — 
imless  she  can  tire  out  her  opponents,  persuade  them  to  forego 
victory,  because  victory  will  be  costly  and  delayed. 

"The  decisive  part  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  battle-field  is 
concerned,  is  now  over  for  Germany.  She  has  won  much,  but 
missed  the  decision.  Bernhardi,  writing  long  before  the  war, 
foretold  with  inexorable  logic  that  if  Germany  failed  to  get  the 
decision  against  one  of  several  foes  before  all  were  ready  she 
would  lose,  and  she  has  failed,  she  has  failed  utterly,  despite 
magnificent  local  successes.  Her  generals  have  failed  as  Napo- 
leon failed  from  Leipzig  to  Fontainebleau.  His  problem  was 
to  dispose  of  separate  armies  before  their  collective  strength 
(loomed  him.  In  the  end  he  lost.  But  he  lost  primarily  be- 
cause his  opponents  agreed  to  make  no  separate  peace  and  clung 
to  the  agreement  despite  temporary  revenses. 

"Germany  is  now  approaching  Avhat  will  be  her  last  great 
bid  for  \ictory.  but  it  A\'ill  not  be  made  on  the  battle-field — 
that  is  over.  It  will  be  made  in  conference,  in  peace-negotia- 
tions, in  operations  through  neutral  nations.  If  these  fail,  we 
shall  presently  see  the  whole  character  of  the  conflict  change  and 
an  utterly  new  spirit  flow  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  What 
Americans  can  not  now  know  is  whether  the  spirit  that  ruled  in 
Washington  in  1864  dominates  in  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd 
in  1915." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Berlin  to  Bagdad  sounds  as  good  as  Cape  to  Cairo. — Brooklyn  Eaglr. 

OvH  own  notion  of  a  liard-hick  story  is  the  top  one  of  a  London  liouso. — 
Columbia  Slatr. 

Oo.NSTANTiNE  might  try  .sending  his  hyphen  home  to  her  imperial 
brother. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

LiEtiTEN'.\NT  Fay  says  he  was  educated  in  a  correspondence-school. 
This  e-xplalns  all. — Xew  York  Telegraph. 

MoDEKV  Wak  Version. — "He  who  fljthts  and  runs  away  lives  to 
announre  a  strategic  retreat." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

\r  the  f;ernian-.\meri(ans  hiss  President  Wilson,  what  would  they  have 
done  had  thi-  Colonel  Ijeen  elected? — Boston  Herald. 

The  artist  who  paints  a  modern  general  in  the  hour  of  his  victor>'  will 
have  to  paint  him  at  the  telephone. — Binningham  Agi-IIerald. 

Cakua.nza  does  not  care  how  niweh  religious  freedom  Mexicans  have 
so  long  as  they  do  not  exercise  it  openly. — Si.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

At  this  safe  distance  we  now  can  see  just  how  the  railroads,  back  in 
the  ninetii's.  were  playing  cats  cradle  with  New  F^ngland.— /JrooA/i/'i 
Eagle. 

Lord  Nokthcuffe  observes  that  "the  war-situation  is  particularly 
interesting."  Kven  the  English  are  beginning  to  take  notice. — Clereland 
Plain  Denier. 

The  one  big  out.standing  objection  to  woman  suffrage  seems  to  be  that 
if  women  are  given  the  ballot  they  will  vote  the  men  into  a  state  of  decency. 
—  Toledo  Blade. 

\  Rerun  editor  says  that  the  Allies  arc  "defeated,  but  not  aware  of  it." 
nangerous  people,  these  fellows  who  don't  know  when  they'n>  licked. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Now  the  Turks  protest  against  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  by  their 
enemies.  The  difference  between  war  and  ma,ssacre  is  that  the  latter  has 
no  rules. — Xew  York  Erening  Po.si. 

Mr.s.  Pankhi"r.-<t  says  it  is  the  Cicrman  strain  in  K.iglislimen  that  nuikes 
them  so  obstinate.  We  dont  know  which  tliis  will  make  the  madder — 
the  Englishmen  or  the  CJermans. — Manchester  Union. 

Senator  Works  may  think  he  is  radical  in  proi>osing  the  abolition  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  opponents  of  preparedness  are  doing 
their  best  to  abolish  the  United  States. — Netc  York  Evening  Sun. 


The  Allies  would  do  well  to  beware  of  Greeks  refusing  gifts. — Chatta- 
nooga Xeu's. 

Wireless  telephone  may  drive  ambjissadors  out  of  business. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

We  thought  those  interned  German  officers  were  lieutenants,  not 
skippers. — Columbia  Slate. 

fiERMAW  prohibits  all  exports,  with  the  assurance  that  the  British 
fleet  will  cooperate. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Half  the  time  it's  a  question  whether  the  Canal  is  in  Panama  or  Panama 
in  the  Canal. — Xew  York  Evening  Telegram. 

With  Thanksgiving  day  drawing  near.  John  Bull  is  still  unable  to 
catch  his  Turkey. — Charleston  Xews  and  Courier. 

Ger.many's  Navy  in  the  Kiel  Canal  is  still  wondering  why  the  British 
fleet  doesn't  come  out  and  fight. — Columbia  Slate. 

Among  the  heavy  lo.s-ses  suffered  by  the  enemy.  Constantinople  does 
not  specifically  mention  the  Armenians. — Xew  York  Evening  Post. 

Women  never  can  learn  to  act  like  men.  Here's  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young 
giving  up  a  $10,000  job. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The  New  Haven  trial  is  revealing  how  much  worry  New  England 
l)eoi)le  were  .saved  through  what  they  did  not  know. — Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Wheeler  insists  that  women  want  the  vote  as  a  weapon  to  gain 
other  things.  In  that,  of  course,  they  differ  vastly  from  men. — Xew  York 
Tribune. 

Football  heroes  find  in  these  discon.solate  days  that  no  man  is  con- 
siderea  really  a  hero  who  has  the  regulation  number  of  arms  and  legs. — 
Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

We  have  a  suspicion  that  a  lot  of  that  recruiting  that  always  follows  a 
y.eppelin  attack  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  get  away  from  the  perils  of  life  in 
London. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  praying  that  he  may  live  to  see  a  woman  Pn^sident  of  the  United 
States,  Bishop  Moore  is  no  doubt  sincere.  Every  good  bishop  has  longings 
for  immortality. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Herr  Edward  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  who  in  his  recent  books  says  America 
is  a  nation  of  degenerates,  a  nervous,  sickly  race,  is  hereby  tiuned  over  for 
attention  to  Colonel  Roosevelt. — Neic  York  Evening  Telegram. 


FORE IGN     - 


Ci-tpyiij' iii'ii   I'y  till-'  AMi'-rn-.-Lu  I'ff^s  Assoi'i.iliori. 


WHAT  HIGH-EXPLOSIVE   SHELLS  DID  TO  A  GERMAN  TRENCH  NEAR  LOOS. 


VICTORY  GLIMPSED  BY  GERMANY 


THE  LAST  ACT  HAS  BEGUN,  and  when  the  curtain 
falls  it  will  find  the  Teutonic  Powers  Avearing  the  laurels 
of  victory.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  unanimous  view  of 
the  German  press  in  reviewing  the  successful  advance  of  the 
Germanic  armies  in  Servia.  So  swift  will  be  the  advance  upon 
Constantinople,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Allies  will  have  no 
time  to  organize  an  effective  opposition,  and  before  troops  can 
be  brought  from  France  and  England  we  are  assured  that  all 
Europe  between  Antwerp  and  the  Golden  Horn  will  be  in  pos- 
session of  Germany  and  her  allies.  The  Berlin  Lokal  Aiizeiger 
thinks  that  those  who  can  not  see,  even  now,  the  angel  of  victory 
'descending  upon  the  German  hosts  must  be  blind  indeed: 

"The  neutral  peoples  would  have  to  be  sightless  if  they  did 
not  see  over  whose  standards  the  goddess  of  victory  is  moving. 
Nations  who,  after  a  fight  of  fifteen  months  against  a  world  in 
arms,  are  able  with  such  great  certainty  to  lead,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  a  new  army  to  victory  can  not  be  defeated.  This  is  the 
truth  that  our  new  victories  disclose  with  absolute  clearness 
even  to  the  most  incredulous." 

The  semiofficial  Kolnische  Zeilang  announces,  "proudly  but 
without  arrogance,"  that  Germany  is  performing  miracles — 
miracles  that  make  her  triumph  a  certainty: 

"With  amazement  will  the  neutrals  observe  once  more  the 
calm  strength  and  organization  of  Germany,  which  on  one  front 
is  sustaining  without  swerve  a  gigantic  offensive  and  conducts 
on  another  front  an  offensive  of  the  largest  scale,  keeps  in  hand 
and  administers  in  a  model  manner  territories  as  large  as  some 
of  the  European  States  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  protects  its 
commerce  and  furthers  new  enterprises  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, delivers  successful  blows  at  sea  and  from  the  air,  and  suc- 
ceeds at  the  same  time  in  bringing  about,  out  of  her  own  accumu- 
lated strength,  the  greatest  domestic  loan  in  the  history  of 
finance." 

Against  such  organization,  says  the  Rhenish  organ,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Allies  must  fail  because  they  are  disorganized  and 
"already  tottering"  to  their  fall: 

"While  the  Britons  are  fighting  among  themselves  Germany 
is  performing  miracles  unknown  to  history.  Even  if  the  Quad- 
ruple-Entente brethren  who  are  still  disputing  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment as  to  which  of  them  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  new  blows, 
whether  the  French  thin  out  their  front  or  the  English  have 
every  reluctant  youth  dragged  away  from  the  golf-course  by 
four  policemen,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  success  of 
a  plan  so  well  prepared  and  carried  through  with  such  gigantic 
strength  by  the  new  Quadruple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria)." 


The  Kolnische  Zeilung  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fate  of  Servia 
will  be  sealed  before  the  Allies  can  interpose  effective  opposition : 

"With  superior  organization  and  superior  strength  the  Ger- 
manic Powers  and  Turkey  have  created  a  situation  which  is 
easily  defined  as  a  block.  The  new  Quadruple  Alliance  stands 
firmly  across  the  path  desired  for  a  junction  of  the  forces  of 
Russian  and  British  imperialism.  The  help  of  neither  French 
nor  Italian  forces  can  obliterate  the  block.  It  holds  the  fate  of 
Servia,  and  will  seal  that  fate  while  the  scattered  and  decimated 
forces  of  the  Quadruple  Entente  seek  jwith  precipitate  haste 
to  bring  together  an  effective  defensive  phalanx. 

"The  Entente  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  Four  unexhausted 
nations  with  troops  accustomed  to  victory  are  determined  that 
the  Quadruple  Entente  shall  reap  in  the  Balkans  nothing  but 
fresh  reverses  which  will  smash  their  plans  to  atoms." 

Similar  views  find  expression  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
which  says  that  the  case  of  the  Allies  is  "so  desperatS'that  even 
their  most  eloquent  spokesmen  can  no  longer  conceal  their 
dismay."     It  then  proceeds: 

"The  war  appears  to  have  reached  its  climax.  It  is  being 
conducted  with  a  strength  and  effort  that  remind  one  of  the  last 
lap  in  an  athletic  contest.  .  .  .  We  are  more  certain  to-day 
than  ever  that  we  shall  win.  It  is  because  om*  adversaries  are 
beginning  to  perceive  this  also  that  disillusionment,  anger, 
dejection,  and  disunion  are  rife  among  them.  These  are  siu-e 
signs  that  our  cause  stands  well.  .  .  .  The  best  and  richest 
provinces  of  France  and  Russia,  and  practically  the  whole  of 
Belgium,  are  in  possession  of  Germany  and  her  allies.  The 
Servian  capital  is  in  our  hands,  and  before  another  month  has 
passed  the  road  to  Constantinople  wiW  lie  freely  open  before  us." 

The  only  paper  that  does  not  join  in  the  chorus  of  Aactory  is 
the  Berlin  VorwartH,  which  in  the  true  Socialistic  spirit  sees  onlj' 
another  opening  for  the  capitalist  as  a  result  of  the  great  South- 
eastern drive.     It  says: 

"We  can  not  and  we  will  not  prophesy.  Only  battle-fields 
stretch  before  our  gaze.  New  multitudes  are  being  plunged 
into  the  fray.  The  future  will  show  whether  their  fighting  and 
their  death  are  going  to  open  up  for  German  capital  the  road, 
so  long  desired  by  many,  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad." 

The  serious  issues  involved  in  the  struggle  in  the  Balkans  are 
fully  realized  in  England,  and  the  London  Morning  Post  gives 
us  the  views  of  Mr.  Seton  Watson,  the  well-known  authority 
upon  Balkan  affairs,  who  contemplates  a  Servian  defeat  with 
no  easy  mind.  He  asks  what  it  would  mean  if  Servia  went 
down  before  the  Teutonic  arms,  and  tells  us: 

"If  Servia  went  under,  it  would  mean  that  the  route  would  be 
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open  to  Germany  to  supply  men  and  munitions  to  Constanti- 
nople to  arm  af^ainst  us  t  lie  rAiO.OOU  or  700,000  Turks  who  still  could 
not  be  armed  al  home.  Turkey  would  be  saAed.  The  Darda 
nelles  would  go.  Thejjosition  would  be  untenable  unless  Serbia, 
and  we  with  her.  held  the  ))reaeh.  The  news  would  run  like  an 
electric  flash  through  the  entire  East.  Our  prestige  in  Egypt 
would  be  gone.  Our  j)osition  in  Mesopotamia  would  be  threat- 
ened. Every  bazaar  in  India  would  ring  with  the  news,  and 
l*ersia  would  be  in  arms. 

"If  Ser\  ia  went  under.  Germany  would  get  all  the  cotton  of 
Asia  Minor,  all  the  oil  of  Persia,  all  the  copper  of  Servia,  and  also 
corn.  To  talk  of  a  war  of  attrition  after  tliat  is  an  absurdity. 
It  would  also  depri\e  us  of  the  real  field  of  a  promising  otTensi\e 
— through   the  Balkans  and  Austria^Hungary." 


rilK    IIOllKNZOl.l.KK.N    llAltll 

Kaisku  do  Ills  broUuT-in-laH  .  ilic  l^liis;  of  Greece) — •Voii  .<••<•.  Tiiio.  j 
ricd  into  tJio  familu.  and  you  ought  (o  do  as  tho  faniily  doi>s  Wlii-n  v,c 
a  litllr  lliinif  liki'  that,  wo     li>ar  it   vip  "■  t'linrh 

In  France,  however,  an  optimistic  spirit  j>revails.  Writing 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Polybe"  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  Mr. 
Joseph  Reinach  says  that  Germany  is  "girt  with  an  iron  ring  " 
and  is  turning  from  side  to  side  "in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to 
lind  a  weak  spot."  Much  the  same  view  is  taken  by  the  Petit 
Parisicn,  tho  it  does  not  conceal  the  necessity  of  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  Allies  if  they  would  save  the 
situation: 

"We  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  Wilham  II.  still  believed  in 
victory  on  any  one  of  the  old  fronts  he  would  be  careful  not  to 
go  and  risk  it  on  a  fourth.  It  is  because  of  his  impotence  as 
regards  the  Russians  and  ourselves  that  necessity  is  forcing  him 
to  emh)ark  on  this  adventure." 


THE   FREEDOM   OF   THE   SEAS 

A  LL  HUMANITY  WILL  BENEFIT  by  the  victory  of 
/-\  Germany,  the  Berli-n  papers  assure  us,  because  she  will 
-^  ^  gain  for  the  world  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  While 
eutlmsifcstie  journalists  have  pointed  out  in  no  little  detail  how 
many  blessings  to  commerce  would  result  from  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  they  have  failed  to  define  exactlj-  what  they  meant  by 
the  term.  Now,  howe^•er,  we  learn  from  Captain  Persius, 
the  naval  critic  of  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  just  what  it  implies. 
He  begins  by  pointing  out  that,  except  in  war,  every  ship  is 
free  to  come  and  go  as  it  pleases,  and  that  this  state  of  things  is 

likely  to  continue.     ^\'hen  war  comes,  we  are  told. 

the  seas  are  no  longer  free,  and  Captain  Persius  is 

frankly  of  the  opinion  that  they  never  -nill  be.     He 

wTites: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Germany  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  second  strongest  fleet.  The  Britisli 
power,  however,  was  twice  as  strong  as  hers.  Within 
a  short  time  they  succeeded  in  almost  completely  de- 
pri\'ing  us  of  our  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  seas,  while 
the  British  merchant  marine  was  able  to  sail  the  ocean 
undisturbed.  Practically,  of  course,  our  submarines 
restrict  British  sea-supremacy,  but  no  one  who  careful- 
ly considers  the  extent  of  that  restriction  A\'ill  claim 
that  it  is  considerable  enough  for  us  to  talk  of  the 
loss  of  British  sea-supremacy 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  only  Power  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  war  is  the  one  strong  enough  to 
e.xercise  supremacy  in  full  extent.  .  .  .  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  of  capture  at  sea  must  be  cou.sidered 
as  the  most  intelligil)le  definition  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas." 

Captain  Persius  goes  on  to  ask  who  would  guaran- 
tee to  preserve  such  a  state  of  things  and  doubts 
whether  belligerent  nations  would  respect  it,  even  if  it 
became  part  and  ]mrcel  of  international  law.  This 
definition  is  accepted  by  Baron  \-on  Riehthofen,  the 
I*russian  diplomat  and  statesnum.  and  writing  in  the 
Berlin  Krciizzcitung.  he  asks: 

"Who  l)elieves  in  international  law  to-day?  The 
fact  that  international  law  has  become  so  infinitely 
discredited  constitutes,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
civilization,  one  of  the  most  deplorable  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  war.  If  we  inquire  why  this  should 
be  iJarticularly  flagrant  in  the  ca.se  of  naval  warfare, 
we  shall  find  it  due  to  the  superior  sea-power  of  one 
single  State,  which  the  combined  sea-power  of  other 
nations  would  hardly  care  to  challenge." 

The  Baron  then  further  defines  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  as  the  destruction  of  England  and  her  Navy: 

"The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  not  compatible  with 
a  state  of  things  in  which  one  single  seafaring  nation 
has  become  so  strong  as  to  hold  in  its  hands  the  powei- 
over  the  open  seas.  ...  If  we  wish  to  reestabUsli 
the  'freedom  of  the  seas,  we  must  first  break  down 
tliis  power." 


^"'^vy/    - 
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The  whole  war,  says  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  in  an 
editorial  paragraph,  is  being  waged  to  determine  whether  "land- 
power"  or  "sea-power"  gives  the  dominance: 

"Moltkeism  or  Mahanism? — that  is  the  question. 

"Are  essentially  land-Powers,  hke  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Bulgaria,  impotently  at  the  mercy  of  England — and  Yankeeland. 
which  stands  behind  her — simply  because  Great  Britain  at  present 
still  commands  the  seas,  or  are  these  land-Powers  strong  enougli 
to  enforce  their  liberty  and  room  for  their  future  dexelopment 
e\  en  against  the  t\Tant  of  the  sea — and  his  sla\-ish  menial — and 
if  need  be  in  spite  of  them?     That  is  the  question." 

A  reply  to  these  arguments  comes  from  Switzerland,  the 
Journal  de  Genbve  remarking  that  England  has  allowed  a  free 
sea  even  when  economically  detrimental  to  herself,  citing  as 
examples  the  following: 
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"Eiifjland  is  Uio  sole  country  allowiiiK  Swiss  goods,  except 
tobacco  and  spirits,  to  enter  duty-free,  and  tlie  large  CJernian 
steamship-lines  have  built  up  their  trade  largely  with  British 
colonies.  Is  not  this  proof  that  no  country  is  more  liberal  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view  and  that  the  seas  are  free  under  the 
British?  E\'ery  one  can  iiruigine  what  would  hai)pen  if  Germany 
became  mistress  of  the  s(>as,  and  tlu^  world." 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  VIEWS   ON  THE 
CAVELL   CASE 

RESPECT  FOR  LAW  and  authority,  so  characteristic 
of  the  German  mind,  leads  the  German-American  press 
'-  to  defend  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell,  tho  in  many 
cases  regrets  are  exprest  that  the  exigencies  of  war  should  have 
compelled  the  authorities  to  cause  the  death  of  a 
woman.  Most  of  our  German  contemporaries  em- 
phasize the  undisputed  fact  that  the  execution  took 
place  after  due  trial  and  that  the  unfortunate 
woman  made  no  denial  of  her  share  in  the  offense 
for  which  she  stood  accused.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
indictment  against  her  is  brought  l)y  the  Buffalo 
Volksfreand,  which  says: 

"The  question  is:  How  is  it  possible  that  under 
the  notoriously  strict  German  rule — so  often  de- 
cried as  barbarous — such  a  conspiracy  was  able  to 
develop  freely  for  a  year's  time?  Hundreds  of 
English,  French,  and  Belgians  were  enabled  to  join 
the  armies  of  Germany's  foes  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Miss  Edith  Cavell,  who  all  the  while 
was  enjoying  under  the  German  Government 
an  unhampered  freedom.  This  Englishwoman, 
through  her  treason,  had  afforded  many  prisoners 
of  war  the  opportunity  of  standing  once  more  with 
weapons  in  their  hands  to  slay  and  kill  German 
soldiers.  But  what  was  far  more  wicked  and 
portentous  is  that  through  these  fugitives  the 
enemies  of  Germany  obtained  trustworthy  infor- 
mation regarding  the  movements  of  the  German 
armies  and  conditions  in  the  occupied  districts 
and  at  the  front.  Jt  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Englishwoman  was  responsible  as  a  spy  and  a 
traitor." 

The  Germania  Herold  voices  the  sentiments  of 
^Milwaukee  when  it  says  that  Miss  Ca\ell  sinned 
■with  her  eyes  open,  .and  it  goes  on  to  bring  counter- 
charges against  the  British: 

"If  she  was  really  of  such  extraordinary  in- 
telligence, she  must  also  have  been  clear  in  her 
own  mind  as  to  the  terrible  danger  in  which  she 
placed  herself  by  using  her  beautiful  profession  as 
a  nurse  as  a  cover  for  hostile  acts  against  the 
country  which  is  conducting  the  government  of 
Belgium.  One  may  have  any  opinion  about  her 
method  of  acting;  one  may  even  feel  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  sympathy  for  the  fearless  and  patriotic 
Englishwoman  who  risked  her  life  in  order  to  help 
her  fatherland.  No  doubt  it  was  very  hard  also 
for  the  German  court  martial  to  render  the  sen- 
tence of  death.     But  it  was  an  iron  necessity. 

"The  German  officer  is  accustomed  to  suppress 
his  personal  feehngs  when  it  is  a  matter  of  fidtill- 
ing  an  imperative  duty.  A  court  martial  may 
take  no  regard  of  the  person  of  any  one  wlio  is 
guilty  of  the  transgression  of  which  tliis  English- 
woman was  accused;  such  a  one  is  doomed  to  death,  no  matter 
of  what  sex.  And  all  the  EngUsh  hypocrisy  is  needed  precisely 
now,  when  members  of  the  Enghsh  Navy,  through  the  testimony 
of  impartial  Americans,  are  charged  with  brutal  murder  of  help- 
less German  seamen,  to  raise  such  an  outcry  about  the  execu- 
tion of  this  Edith  Cavell,  who  at  the  moment  in  which  she  com- 
mitted the  fateful  act  must  have  known  quite  well  that  she 
had  forfeited  her  life  in  case  she  were  caught." 

Similar  sentiments  are  exprest  by  the  Cleveland  TFdc/tter  und 
Ameiger,  which  points  out  that: 


"Miss  Cavell  was  a  British  subject  on  Belgian  soil  under 
German  government.  l*rofessing  to  be  a  charity-worker,  she 
insisted  on  abusing  tlie  privileges  of  this  calling  to  do  recruiting- 
work  for  the  i-anks  which  deal  death  to  (ierman  soldiers.  She 
was  a  belligerent  of  her  own  volition,  trying  to  do  as  much  harm 
1()  Goriiumy  as  possible,  and  feeling  herself  jinitected  by  l)eing  a 
nurse  and  a  woman.  Prison-i^unishment,  dealt  out  to  Belgian 
women  for  the  same  offense,  did  not  deter  her.  The  work  con- 
tinued. The  German  authorities  had  to  stop  it,  in  duty  to  their 
own  men's  lives.  It  had  to  be  done  by  sternest  punishment, 
after  the  milder  forms  had  ]lro^■ed  unsuccessful." 

The  New-Yorker  Herold  believes  there  must  have  been 
"  weighty  reasons  "  for  the  execution,  but  the  New-Yorker  Staats- 
Zciluruj  holds  it  to  have  been  a  tactical  error,  and  remarks 
disapprovinglj': 

"If  it  had  been  for  us  to  say  the  last  word,  Edith  Cavell 


CupyrighU-d  by  llic  Iiiui  iiati'Mial  Film  >(-r\i(f. 

EDITH   CAVELL. 

The  last  picture  of  Miss  Cavell.  taken  in  Brussels  a  short  time  before  her  arrest. 


would  not  have  died  at  the  hands  of  German  soldiers,  no  matter 
how  grave  her  crime  was  against  the  iron  laws  estabhshed  by  war. 

"If  we  had  had  anytliing  to  say  about  it,  Edith  CaveU  would 
not  have  been  executed.  And  by  saj'ing  that  we  do  not  deny 
that,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  she  deserved 
death 

"It  would  have  been  wiser  to  spare  the  life  of  Edith  Cavell 
than  to  give  Germany's  enemies  the  opportunity  to  elevate  her 
to  a  Joan  of  Arc — who,  by  the  way,  was  burned  to  death  by  the 
brave  British — and  a  new  opportunitj'  to  poison  opinion  of  the 
world,  about  which  Germany  is  greatly  concerned." 
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HOW   THEY   THEAT    LXKIND   CARTOONS    IX    Kl'SSlA 


SENSE   AXD   THE   CENSOR 

IT  IS  A  BIT  DISQUIKTIXG  to  feel  that  one's  editorial 
efiforls  are  of  siuh  a  character  that  a  great  Empire  of  17o,- 
000,000  must  be  protected  from  them,  and  ]>erhaps  our 
other  readers,  unprotected  and  undefended  Ji|rainst  our  fell 
influence,  may  be  interested  to  learn  the  sad  fate  which  befell 
a  copy  of  The  Literary  DifiEsr  which  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  find  its  way  into  the  Empire  of  Kussia.  We  reproduce  on 
this  pa^'e  two  examples  of  *' before''  and  "after,"  and  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  thai   the  cartoons  of  the  Russian  bear  are  not 

altogether  calculated  to 
fill  the  heart  of  a  tender- 
skinned   censor  \\'ith  joy. 


a.  '.'.&^  •        IK  r^riajcly  rao  Dot  t*  a  tojal 
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ip  u.  uidM^l,  a  '  oa'.ra<it>  u>j<i  la  t*rtTu.  ' 
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SOCIALIST  POWER  FOR  PEACE 
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>  TH  e  PLEA  FOR  PRACK  ao^l  ih*^  prt)i«.«t  •c^'Ut 

ic-y  of  <<oiM)UMt  and  anoeiatioo  runtaioHi  ta  ih»  r»- 

r*«t  maAifnton  of  lb*  Sor^  tViDorrat*  of  Ovmaaj, 

oar  pma  «nt«n  ba\t  bMO  •owfariac.  It*  what  pwpo—  of  tbr 

OwaMa  Oov«niA«ot.  »bal  deaina  and  ttmn  of  ib*  florman 

*>^-       p«ofil»*     On*  ^tAlMMAt.  «bi^    »•    qooU    oo    pac*  '^•1,  oauvd 
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^^^.^j,       Imi   a  tatcc  ampUflcatioo.  miad  by  lh»  fn^^raint  hoard  of  Iba 

/  tbe      r*'^>  ■  ***  pMaad  by  tb»  rraaor.     Doa*  tbit  oiiian.  aa  tba  JV/w» 

Yifter   HrrM  aMcrtj,  "that    iba  0«nnaB   Oov«raBM«t   bopM 
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Ibroufb  Iba 


•oe  of  tb*  IntMiutii^a]  to  F>u1  an  eod  to  tb« 


but  why  an  article  whith 
re  prod  need  the  opinions 
of  Aineri<-an  papers  upon 
'the  German  Sofialists' 
attitude  toward  peace 
should  offend  the  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  a  Mus- 
covite censor  is  a  little 
bewilderinir.  Maybe  the 
word  "Socialist  "  is  in  it- 
self an  offense,  but  no 
amount  of  burying  under 
V)lack  ink  can  remove  the 
fact  that  persons  holding: 
such  opinions  actually 
exist,  at  least  in  Germany 
and  America.  But  our 
kindly  critic  only  bla<'ked 
out  what  he  could  not 
teal"  out.  and  his  ex- 
cisions Averc  distinctly 
erratic.  One  article  on 
I  he  prohibition  of  vodka  in  Kus.sia,  composed  entirely  of 
excerjjts  from  Russian  papers — which  presumably  had  j)a.s.sed 
the  censor  once,  but  failed  to  do  it  twice — was  ruthlessly  n^- 
moved,  while  another  which  dealt  with  the  seemingly  more  in- 
fiaramable  subject  of  revolts  in  India  against  Russia's  all.\ , 
Knglaud,  remained  undistiu*bed. 

Nor  are  the  whims  of  the  cen.sors  of  the  British  press  any 
more  enlightening.  The  London  Daily  Xews  quotes  one  de- 
lightful example  of  censorial  fatuity.  Describing  the  censoring 
of  dispatches  from  the  front,  The  Xeics  says: 

"A  more  startling  instance  of  the  same  unwinking  vigilance 
occurred  a  day  or  two  before,  when  a  correspondent  had  the 
audacity  to  quote  the  not  wholly  unknown  lines: 

The  tumiik  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 
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YorW  Calt     Wi.  nrod  in  hoc  of  lU  cililonali  OA  Uiu  autirrt: 


Ill.niKk.    VISITI.Nli    Hl'.HSl.^ 


The  revised  version  of  the  second  line  after  submission  to  the 
cen.-jor  read  as  follows:  'The  captains  .  .  .  depart.'  One  might 
not  mention  kings.  If  the  censorship,  as  is  i-umoured,  is  main- 
tained for  some  months  after  jjeace,  the  public  maj'  yet  be 
startled  to  hear  that  in  its  final  burst  of  enthusiasm  it  sang 
'God  save  the '" 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance,  but  a  growing  irritation 
is  foimd  in  the  Engli.sh  press  at  the  suppression  of  news  which 
from  a  military  point  of  view  is  innocuous.  The  Manchester 
Ouordian  gives  us  some  examples: 

"When,  for  instance,  the  officer  commanding  a  German  sub- 
marine describes  in  the 
German  press  how  he 
voyaged  through  fhe 
^lediterranean  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  tor- 
pedoed two  British  bat- 
tle-ships, why  should 
not  his  account  be  re- 
printed in  the  British 
press?  Would  its  ap- 
pearance there  tell  the 
Germans  anything?  All 
the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  of  it;  why  not 
the  Britisli  also,  whose 
ships  it  concerns?  Then, 
again,  the  censorshij) 
has  api)arently  decided 
never  to  be  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  news  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  neutral 
])ress,  which  is  of  course 
open  to  our  enemies." 

Tin  (ruurdiaii  goes  on 
to  hint  that  the  censor 
is  not  being  quite  hon- 
est with  the  press: 

AS   rr  CAME   BACK. 

"The  impre.s.sion  has 
grown  uj)  that  the  censorship,  or  some  Government  department 
behind  it,  is  concerned  not  only  with  suppressing  information 
which  might  be  of  value  to  the  enemy,  but  also  with  hiding 
disagreeable  news  or  discouraging  that  publicity  for  which,  in 
itself,  some  of  them  have  no  liking." 

Such  examples  have  even  moved  a  member  of  the  British 
Government  to  protest  in  none  too  mild  terms.  Speaking  at 
York,  Lord  Selborne,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  reported  by 
the  London  Ti})ics  as  saying: 

"The  censor  is  an  extremely  neces.sary  and  important  person, 
but  the  whole  object,  and  the  only  legitimate  object,  of  the 
censorship  is  to  prevent  news  getting  to  the  enemy  which  might 
be  of  use  to  him.  When  a  passage  is  excised  from  the  report  of  a 
newspaper-correspondent  wnich  describes  how  tenaciously  and 
bra\ely  the  Germans  have  fought,  it  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
but  an  example  of  mischievous  stupidity." 
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ARMOR  COMING  IN  AGAIN 


THOSE  who  havo  gathered  Irom  their  school-histories 
the  idea  that  gunpowder  drove  armor  out  of  use  are 
irreally  mistaken,  we  ar<-  toUl  l).v  Mr.  French  Strother. 
who  ^\Tites  in  The  WarhFn  Work  (New  York,  November)  on 
"Weapons  of  this  War."  It  was  the  h)nu:  marches  and  coun- 
termarches that  made 
hea\y  armor  unwear- 
able;  and  now  that  these 
ha\e  gone  out  of  fashion 
and  the  combatants  sit 
comfortablj^  in  trench 
rocking  -  cliairs  and  do 
knitting  and  other  things 
while  awaiting  attack, 
armor  is  actually  com- 
ing again  into  vogue. 
Naturally,  the  "cut"  of 
some  of  the  steel  gar- 
ments has  changed  a 
little  since  the  days  of 
the  Norman  conquest, 
but  their  essential  pur- 
pose has  not  greatl\- 
altered.  To  quote  Mr. 
vStrother: 

"Few  people  realize 
the  extent  to  which  the 
armor  of  romantic  his- 
tory has  retm'ned  to  the 
stern  reality  of  war. 
Doubtless  our  grand- 
fathers, reading  'Ivan- 
hoe'  or  Froissart's 
'Chronicles,'    got    from 

the  descriptions  of  the  bearmored  knights  of  the  tom"ne.y  and 
t  he  battle-field  only  the  pleasant  odor  of  an  age  gaUant  but  for- 
ever gone.     The  words  tinkled  pleasantly  in  the  ear:    hauberk, 
helm,    and   greaves,   buckler,  sword,  and   spur;   but   they  were 
the   words  of  an    art  lost   A\-ith    the  advance  of  'unromantic' 
gunpowder.     What  no  one   stopt   to  percei\'e,  save   only  some 
antiquarians    and    some   especially  discerning  military   e.xperts, 
was  that  'the  improvement  in  firearms  did  not  drive  out  armor, 
but  a  change  in  strategy 
that     called     for     long 
marches  and  the  rapid 
movements  of   armies.' 
In    other  words,  it  be- 
came   of    less    moment 
that    a   man  should  be 
proof  against  bullets  (as 
armor  still   made   him) 
than  that  he  should  be 
swifter  in  living   up  to 
Napoleon's  maxim  that 
the    general    who    had 
the  most  troops  at  the 
critical  place  at  the  cru- 
cial   moment    won   the 
battle. 

"But  in  this  war — 
on  the  W^estern  front, 
at  least — troops  are  no 
longer  mobile ;  they  are 
literally  sitting  in  chau-s 
in  trenches — most  of  the 
time  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.    High- 


explosi\e  shells  and  shrapnel  are  tlieir  most  dangerous  foes  when 
they  stay  below  their  ramparts;  rifle-bullets  when  they  peer 
above  them.  Against  'H.-K.'  shells  tliere  is  no  real  protection. 
But  shrapnel-huUfets  are  discharged  from  their  shells  at  a  rela- 
tively low  velocity;  good  armor  has  proved  to  be  proof  against 
them.  The  protection  against  rifle-bullets  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. Here  the  velocit% 
is  terrific.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the 
course  of  a  modern  rifle- 
bullet  is  most  luistable. 
The  bullet  is  so  deli- 
cately balanced,  and  so 
carefidl.\'  formed  to  slip 
most  easily  through  the 
resisting  air,  that  the 
slightest  force  against  it 
sideways  deflects  it 
hopelessly'  from  its  path. 
Head  on.  it  will  go 
through  the  bodies  of 
six  men.  But  let  it 
strike  a  twig  ever  so 
little  to  one  side  of  its 
case,  or  strike  its  mark 
a  glancing  instead  of  a 
direct  blow,  and  it  flies 
off  easily.  Here  round- 
ed or  pointed  armor  has 
proved  its  great  value. 
F'rench  soldiers  are  be- 
ing equipped  with  steel 
skull-caps  that  are  al- 
most indistinguishable 
from  the  brimless  hel- 
mets of  English  armor 
after  the  Norman  eon- 
quest.  Enough  experi- 
ence has  been  gained 
from  their  use  to  demon- 
strate their  value  in  turning  rifle-bullets  and  shrapnel;  and 
French  field  surgeons  are  urging  that  tlieir  use  be  -widely  extended. 
Similar  experience  with  fine  cuirasses  has  shown  similar  results; 
but  great  danger  lies  in  the  use  of  chain  mail  and  coats  of 
mail  made  of  steel  pieces  sewn  on  canvas  or  leather,  because 
the  Aalue  of  armor  under  modern  conditions  is  in  its  property 
of  cau.sing  bullets  to  glance  off.  not  in  its  dii'ect  resistance;  and 
where  bits  of  the  mail  are  drive.i  inward  they  gi-eatly  com- 
plicate t  he  surgeon 's  task. 
"The  weight  of  armor 
is  not  an  objection.  '  A 
very  serviceable  half- 
armor  weighs  about  30 
pounds,  to  which  may 
Ix-  added  another  1.5 
pounds  for  clothing  and 
arms,  making  together 
4.J  pounds.  Against 
this  may  be  placed  the 
(British)  service  equip- 
ment of  1911,  totaling 
.")9  pounds  11  ounces. 
In  the  case  of  the  cavalry 
the  comparison  is  still 
more  striking,  for  the 
Mar-horse  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century  carried 
about  350  pounds  (horse 
armor,  rider,  rider's  ar- 
mor, arms,  and  sad- 
dlery), while  the  Ger- 
man cuirassier  horse  of 
1909carried334  pounds.' 
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"Perhaps  of  even  more  value  than  its  use  for  defense,  armor 
is  valuable  in  those  ^^tal  operations  of  digging  in  and  of  the 
brief  charges  aeross  the  open  space  between  the  trenches.  Im- 
perfect as  its  protection  is,  it  is  still  protection,  and  its  moral 
A'alue  is,  therefore,  great.  ^Vlreadj-  steel  shields  are  used  in  the 
trenches  to  protect  the  heads  of  the  men  as  they  dig.  The  need 
of  sometliing  of  the  sort  under  fire  is  suggested  by  the  de\ice 
of  the  infantrymen,  who  c^rry  a  bag  of  sand  on  their  backs  as 
they  crawl  out  into  the  open  to  begin  new  trenches;  the  bags 
are  a  complete  protection  against  shrapnel.  Armor,  then,  in 
A-arious  forms,  is  already  a  potent  element  in  this  war,  and 
likely  to  increase  in  importance." 


A   SHOWER-BATH   OF   PAINT 

A  MACHINE  THAT  PAINTS  several  chairs  or  tables 
in  the  time  that  an  ordinary  workman  would  take  to 
-  l)aint  one — and  paints  them  better — is  now  being  suc- 
cessfully used  b^"  fiu-niture-makers.  It  is  an  application  of  the 
familiar  paint-sprayer  or  "air-brush,"  adapted  to  do  fine  work 


TURNINC;   ON  THE   P.\IXT-HOSE. 

Showing  tho  paint-spraying  cabinet  in  whicii  furnitiiro  niaj  Ix 
paintod  in  a  few  nionicnls  wiiliout  a  brusli.  Notice  airangomcnt  of 
lights  above  and  exhaust  at  tlie  rear. 


by  being  driven  electrically.  A  contributor  to  The  Edison 
Monthly  (New  York,  Novetnber)  notes  that  while  scenery,  news- 
paper-illustration, and  possibly,  it  is  whispered,  somewhat  of 
serious  art,  have  prospered  of  late  through  the  medium  of  the 
air-brush,  the  use  of  the  contrivance  as  a  paint -dispenser  on  a 
scale  purely  ^■ulgar  and  commercial  has  been  reserved  for  recent 
days.     He  goes  on: 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  its  applica- 
tion in  this  connection  was  but  experimental.  And  no  doubt 
it  would  have  continued  so  had  the  experimenters,  as  at  first, 
persisted  in  the  use  of  non-electric  motive  power.     Happily, 


however,  the  irregularities  and  jolts  of  the  former  drive  were 
found  unnecessary  and  the  de\'ice  supplied  from  the  Edison 
mains  has  made  its  way  into  an  important  number  of  big  fur- 
niture-establishments  

"The  air-brush  itself  looks  remarkably  like  a  Colt  revolver, 
trigger  and  all,  excepting,  natiu-aUy,  a  peculiar  barrel-tip  quite 
as  deadlj'  in  suggestion  as  the  remainder  of  the  mechanism. 
Introduced  at  the  breech,  the  paint-stream  finds  itself  suddenly 
whirled  toward  this  peculiar  opening  by  seventy  pounds  air- 
pressiu-e  turned  on  immediately  behind  the  paint-tube.  The 
result,  a  fine  and  what  would  seem  a  waterish  spray  is  emitted 
to  cover  A\-ith  unbelie^•able  rapidity  the  chair  or  whatever  else 
is  subjected  to  its  attentions.  With  either  paint  or  varnish 
the  ma^'hine  works  fully  300  per  cent,  faster  than  the  fastest 
workman." 


PROPHYLAXIS   BY   HYSTERIA 

WHEN  anything  is  the  matter,  getting  excited  is  the 
^ery  worst  way  to  treat  it.  In  particular  it  is  inad- 
^isable  to  disregard  warnings  Avhile  some  difficulty 
is  in  its  early  stages  and  then  become  hysterical  when  it  assumes 
an  acute  form.  That  this  is  frequently  done,  even  by  so  august 
a  power  as  the  Go\-ernmeut  of  the  United  States,  is  charged  in  a 
leading  editorial  on  "Hysteria  and  the  Public  Welfare,"  by 
The  Modern  Hospital  (St.  Louis,  October).  The  WTiter  contrasts 
the  methods  of  two  Government  agencies — the  veterinarians 
and  another  section  of  the  Public  Health  Service — much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  The  action  of  the  A'eterinary  ser^dce 
in  destroying  thousands  of  valuable  herds  in  connection  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  unsparingly  condemned  as  hysterical 
and  unnecessarj-,  wliile  the  wiping  out  of  bubonic  plague  in  New 
Orleans  and  other  places  without  undue  excitement  and  wath  a 
minimum  of  publicity  is  commended  as  typical  of  the  best 
procedure  in  such  emergencies.     Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"Some  five  or  ten  years  ago  a  small  epidemic  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  broke  out  in  the  cattle  in  New  .Jersey  or  territory 
adjacent  thereto.  The  papers  published  small  brevities  about 
it.  A  few  well-informed  men  warned  the  country  of  its  dangers, 
not  only  to  live  stock,  but  to  the  human  family. 

"Nothing  was  done  about  it,  of  course;  the  warnings  went 
liy  as  the  idle  wind  and  as  little  heeded. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  a  year  or  more  ago,  the  disease  broke  out 
with  violence  and  virulence  wliile  the  Chicago  Stock  Show  was 
going  on,  and  while  there  was  assembled  at  the  stock-yards  in 
that  city  the  greatest  aggregation  of  valuable  live  stock  that 
had  e\er  been  brought  together.  Then  the  Government 
\eterinarians  and  sanitarians  grew  wildly  hysterical,  and  they 
have  been  going  about  the  country  destroying  stock  valued  at 
millions  of  dollars,  without  the  least  compunction,  and  e\-idently 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  this  stock  or  not. 

"  Recently  the  writer  of  this  editorial  ^•isited  one  of  the  finest 
stock-farms  in  the  United  States  and  found  there  fifty  head,  more 
or  less,  of  fine  cattle  that  had  just  been  released  from  quarantine 
in  the  Chicago  stock-yards.  None  of  this  herd  had  died  from 
llie  foot-and-mouth  disease,  altho  a  few  of  the  calves  had  died 
from  pneumonia  incident  to  the  bad  conditions  in  quarantine. 
Some  of  the  cows,  many  of  them  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
each,  had  given  birth  to  calves  while  in  quarantine.  Only  a  few 
of  the  herd  ever  had  any  symi)toms  of  disease,  and  all  of  them  are 
now  apparently  perfectly-  well;  and  \et  thousands  of  just  such 
cattle  as  these  have  been  indiscriminately  slaughtered  dtiring  the 
l)ast  year  by  Government  agencies. 

"A  few  days  ago  there  were  symptoms  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  a  few  of  the  famous  Guernsey  herd  of  jNlrs.  Scott 
Dm-and,  of  Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  the  whole  herd  must  be  immediately  slaugh- 
tered, and  foxu-  or  five  officers  appeared  at  the  farm  one  morning 
at  daylight  to  carry  out  this  determination.  Fortunately,  Mrs. 
Durand  had  not  become  affected  with  the  .same  hysteria  that 
had  taken  hold  upon  the  Government  veterinarians  and  she 
took  the  wise  jmcaution  to  obtain  a  court  injunction  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  her  herd,  and  the  matter  now  rests  as  a  com-t 
proceeding." 

What  the  writer  terms  this  "full-fledged  hysteria"  on  the 
part  of  Government  agents  is  typical,  he  asserts,  of  what  has 
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apparently  become  a  national   trait  in    this   country,  namely, 

procrastination  in   the  Faco  of  plain  warnings,  and  then  wild 

excitement  when  the  time  lias  come  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
He  says: 

"This  general  attitude  of  the  public  toward  its  vital  problems 
is  all  so  vastly  different  from  the  attitude  toward  these  same 
problems  by  one  section  of  tlie  Public  Health  Service  that 
attention  ought  to  be  called  to  it. 

"The  bubonic  plague  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  yet  when  it 
l)rokp  out  with  Adolence  at  New  Orleans  eighteen  months  ago 
there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  anywhere;  no  hysteria. 
no  panic,  no  interruption  of  business,  and  no  interference  with 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  public. 
The  Pul)lic  Health  Service  of  the  Government 
got  on  the  ground  immediately  and  liegan  work 
in  a  quiet,  systematic,  and  orderly  fashion,  and  lias 
maintained  tliat  work  up  to  the  present  time  and 
has  wiped  out  tiie  i)lague  and  every  semblance  of 
it.  During  that  time  almost  the  whole  city  of  New 
Orleans  has  been  rat-proofed,  disinfected,  and 
cleaned  up.  It  lias  been  made  impossible  for 
rats  to  enter  the  city  by  means  of  the  shipping. 
and  more  tlian  half  a  million  rats  have  been 
caught,  killed,  and  microscopically  analyzed;  hun- 
dreds ha\'e  been  found  infected  with  the  bubonic 
microorganism,  but  for  nearly  one  year  now  not  a 
single  human  patient  has  been  infected." 


they  are  rushing  a  trench  filled  with  khaki-clad  British  soldiers. 
You  shudder  involuntarily  as  you  see  those  glinting  bayonets 
sinking  into  human  tlesh  three  or  four  inches,  but  you  find  later 
that  the  points  are  protected  with  little  felt  buttons  and  that 
they  are  attached  to  the  barrel  end  of  the  rifle  by  a  spring  that 
allows  them  to  retract  several  inches  upon  striking  a  ^•olid 
substance. 

"As  the  soldiers  ford  a  stream  in  their  mad  charge,  columns 
of  water  splash  high  into  the  air.  After  awhile  you  realize  that 
these  columns  are  caused  by  dropping  shells  from  concealed 
artillery.  You  wonder  how  it  is  that  all  these  country  'supers' 
are  not  maimed  or  even  killed  until  you  find  out  that  the  water- 
columns  are  caused  by  electrically  exploded  bladders  filled  with 


lilustiatloub  by  i-'.iirlcsy  >>f 


FAKE   WAR-MOVIES 

WAR-PICTURES  are  even  more  popular 
in  Great  Britain  than  here  in  America, 
and  the  Enghsh  people  are  now  reported 
to  be  reveling  in  ^ivid  war-dramas  which  are  faked 
on  the  hillside  and  the  rolling  downs  of  the  south 
coast.     A  contributor  to  Popular  Science  Monthly 
and  the  World's  Adcance   (New  Y'ork,   November) 
tells  us  that  clever  mechanical    devices,  the    un- 
stinted   use    of    electricity,  spring  bayonets,  gun- 
powder-bladders, and    underground    explosives  are  used  in  the 
production  of  these  war-pictures,  which  are  so  reahstic  that  tbej- 
seem  to  bear  the  earmarks  of  the  French  and  Belgian  trench 
and  the  Polish  battle-field.     We  read: 

"Agricultural  laborers,  farmers'  sons,  and  village  youthsi 
drest  in  the  uniforms  of  the  British  and  German  armies,  are 
drilled  in  their  new  duties  and  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 


COLUMN    OF  WATER 


"Popular  Science  Monthly  and  W(.'!il  ;  a  l   .ii. 

UNDER  HEAVY   FIRE. 


This  stirring  picture  of  Gurmans  crossing  a  stream  in  the  face  of  enemy  shells  i.s 
managed  with  the  aid  of  j)owder-fllled  bladders  e.\ploded  under  water. 


OFF  TO  THE  WAR. 

The  ■■  passing  regiment "  is  manipulated  by  an  assistant  behind  the 
scenes,  while  the  heroine  waves  a  touching  farewell. 


disappearing  bayonets,  exploding  fake  shells,  trench-warfare, 
and  make-believe  'gassing.'  Stroll  along  a  qiuet,  country  foot- 
path bordering  some  rolling  grassland  sloping  to  the  sea  and  you 
may  come  upon  a  horde  of  yelling  men  who.se  spiked  helmets 
and  wicked-looking  bayonets  glint  in  the  sunshine  as  they  charge 
toward  you.     If  you  take  cover  nimbly  and  watch,  you  will  see 


gunpowder  and  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the  stream.  As 
the  charging  'Germans'  reach  the  opposite  bank  and  make 
straight  for  the  'British'  machine  guns,  terrible  explosions 
occur.  They  are  the  shells  still  'dropping'  from  the  British 
artillery.  The  explosions  are  electrically  controlled  by  a  stage- 
director  or  producer,  and  are  caused  bj^  burying  small  cans  of 
gunpowder  here  and  there  under  the  groimd  to  be  rushed.  At 
the  proper  moment  the  fake  mines  are  exploded  by  thro'vvang  a 
switch  or  pressing  a  button,  thus  sending  clods  of  earth,  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  a  dummy  figure  or  two  into  the  air.  All 
the  \-ivid  effects  of  a  big  shell  bursting  on  the  ground  are  thus 
obtained. 

"To  give  to  the  mo\'ing-picture  patron  an  idea  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  troops  now  in  France,  the  producers  used  an  inge- 
nious leather-band  machine,  which,  in  conjunction  \\\{\\  a  broad 
window  built  into  the  scenery-wall,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
spectators  in  the  theater  see  women  at  the  A\-indow  wa\nng  out 
to  the  departing  troops.  The  tops  of  rifles  ^nth  bayonets  fixt 
moxG  past  the  window  and  bob  up  and  dowai  in  ^  never-ending 
stream.  Beneath  the  window,  concealed  from  the  spectators, 
an  operator  turns  a  leather  band  passing  over  two  fly-wheels 
about  twelve  feet  apart.  Attached  to  the  top  of  the  band  are 
rows  of  bayonets.  As  the  handle  is  turned  the  bayonets  move 
along  with  the  realism  of  a  marching  regiment,  rifles  on  shoul- 
ders, fastened,  as  they  are,  to  the  leather  band,  which  can  be 
moved  at  any  speed. 

"In  'close-up'  pietm-es  of  big  explosions,  such  as  bridges, 
forts,  and  the  hke,  it  is  not  politic  for  the  movie  men  to  get  too 
close;  a  chance  projectile  may  come  their  way.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  the  camera  is  set  up  in  some  adjacent  spot  and 
focused  upon  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  From  a  safe  distance 
the  operator  controls  his  camera  by  electrical  wires,  the  result 
l>eing  as  satisfactory  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  brink  of  the  scene 
himself. 

"So  excellent  are  the  pictures  of  modern  'warfare'  thus 
obtained  by  producers  in  rural  Britain  that  the  motion-picture- 
theater  patrons  can  not  realize  that  motion-picture  men  are  not 
allowed  near  the  firing-hne  in  the  theaters  of  war  and  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  producers  prevent  them  from  obtain- 
ing the  real  thing  in  France." 
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ANTS  AS  FOSSIL-COLLECTORS 

AN  ANT-HILL  is  not  precisely  the  first  place  where  one 
/-\  would  go  to  look  for  fossils.  Ants  are  tiny  creatures, 
■^  -*-  and  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  a  fossil  as  something 
big — preferably  the  remains  of  some  prehistoric  creature  as  high  as 
a  house,  like  the  far-famed  dinosaur.  There  are,  however,  little 
fossils  as  well  as  big  ones,  and  these  may  be  quite  as  important 
to  the  geologist  as  the  bones  of  a  glyptodon  or  a  megalosaurus. 
In  a  scientific  expedition  last  summer  to  the  fossil-fields 
of  the  West,  Prof.  Richard  Swann  Lull,  of  Yale  University, 
found  that  ant-hills  contained  more  of  what  he  wanted  than 
any  other  places.  Ants  bring  up  fragments  from  below,  in  build- 
ing their  burrows,  and  deposit  them  on  the  cone  outside.  Thej- 
thus  frequently  unearth  small  fossUs,  in  regions  where  these 
abound,  more  effectively  than  man  could  do,  with  his  relatively 
clumsy  methods.  This  region.  Professor  Lull  reminds  us  in 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York),  has  been  pretty  well 
combed  over  for  the  larger  specimens.     He  says  in  effect: 

"What  we  of  the  present  expedition  especially  desired,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  find  more  dinosaurs,  but  to  hunt  for  the  remains 
of  the  tiny  mammals,  the  forebears  of  the  warm-blooded,  furry 
quadrupeds  of  to-daj',  which  carried  on  a  precarious  existence 
in  the  midst  of  such  stalking  terrors  as  the  giant  reptiles. 

"These  mammal-remains  are  known  from  but  few  Mesozoic 
localities,  and  are  valued  proportionately.  By  some  lucky 
chance  it  was  discovered  that,  altho  they  might  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  sediments,  the  most  productive  places,  curiously 
enough,  were  the  ant-hills.  The  ants  are  a  lusty  breed, 
valiantly  uniformed  in  brown  and  black,  and  with  very  effec- 
tive stings,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  know.  In  building  their 
formicaries  they  not  only  collect  material  from  the  surrounding 
surface,  but  in  excavating  their  subterranean  galleries  the  sand 
and  other  particles  are  deposited  on  top  of  the  growing  pile. 

"It  has  been  found  that,  in  addition  to  ordinary  sand-grains, 
certain  of  the  ant-hills  also  contain  fossils,  tiny  teeth,  bono 
fragments,  and  in  rare  instances  perfect  bones  which  the  ants 
had  unconsciously  collected  and  which  have  been  the  source  of 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  smaller  forms  which  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  giant  reptiles.  It  was  toward  these 
ant-hills,  therefore,  that  our  attention  was  turned;  indeed,  they 
were  the  object  of  our  journey 

"  We  attacked  the  ants'  stronghold  at  once,  going  over  the 
surface-material  very  carefully,  taking  the  precaution,  however, 
to  put  a  little  earth  into  the  entrance  and  pat  it  down,  thus 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  available  defenders.  The 
sand  was  then  jjasscd  through  a  common  flour-sifter  and  the 
residue  carefully  examined,  the  tiny  teeth  and  bones  being  re- 
moved with  a  pair  of  forceps. 

"Near  Buck  Creek  itself  the  ant-hills  contained  only  small 
sharks'  teeth,  showing  that  they  were  still  built  over  marine 
beds.  Then  as  one  mounted  the  divide  and  with  it  crossed 
higher  and  higher  strata,  there  was  a  long  interval  of  totally 
unproductive  formicaries,  until  the  principal  bed  of  lignite  was 
reached,  and  above  this,  at  a  vertical  distance  of  ten  to  fifteen 
feet,  the  best  of  the  ant-hills  were  found,  which  contained  among 
other  remains  the  bones,  scales,  and  teeth  of  fresh-water  fishes 
allied  to  the  garpikes  living  to-day  in  Southern   rivers." 

The  mammalian  relics  thus  found  were  very  small,  Professor 
Lull  tells  us,  consisting  of  individual  teeth  or  a  fragment  of  a 
jaw  with  one  or  more  teeth  still  in  position,  or  other  portions 
of  the  bones.  None  of  the  ant-hill  mammals  was  larger  than  a 
rat,  and  many  were  much  smaller.  Some  were  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  insects,  worms,  and  possibly  other  manunals.  Others 
j)robably  li\ed  on  tender  leaves,  berries,  and  seeds.  All  these 
facts  were  ascertained  solely  by  the  character  of  the  teeth  found 
in  the  ant-hills.     The  writer  goes  on,  in  substance: 

"What  of  the  mammals?  Where  were  they  and  how  did  they 
survive  the  competition  with  the  dinosaurs?  Possibly  their 
very  insignificance  was  their  chief  safeguard,  just  as  countless 
small  rodents  and  insect-eating  creatures  live  to-day  in  the 
lion-  and  buffalo-haunted  African  jungles.  Possibly  they  were 
tree-inhabitants,  and  the  location  of  the  mammal-bearing  ant- 
hills near  the  lignite  certainly  suggests  an  abundance  of  near-by 
vegetation.     However  we  may  interpret  it,  the  evidence  is  clear 


that  these  mammals  and  the  dinosaurs  were  contemporaries  in 
the  same  general  localitj-. 

"Passing  back  in  time  some  millions  of  years  further,  one 
finds  this  same  association  of  mammals  and  dinosaurs,  but 
many  of  the  latter  are  very  unlike  their  successors,  and  include 
mighty  forms  which  soon  became  entirely  extinct.  But  the 
mammals  are  practically  the  same,  with  little  evidence  of  change, 
while  the  reptiles  are  undergoing  their  most  remarkable  evolu- 
tion. These  forebears  of  modern  beasts  and  men  live  long 
ages  without  measurable  progress,  while  reptilian  dynasties 
wax  and  wane. 

"But  the  mammals,  with  the  tenacity  of  their  race,  are 
merely  awaiting  their  opportunity.  At  last  comes  the  day  of 
reckoning  when,  due  to  some  cause  or  causes  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  learned  the  nature,  the  dinosaurs,  after  their  multi- 
millennial  career,  are  blotted  out  and  the  Age  of  Mammals 
is  begun. 

"  Now  from  their  fastnesses  stream  the  furry  hosts,  im- 
pelled by  age-long  earth-hunger,  to  fill  every  station  in  the 
economj-  of  nature  which  the  reptiles  had  possest,  and  now 
the  evolutionary  mill,  turning  faster  and  faster,  grinds  out 
the  beasts  both  small  and  great  which  become  in  their  turn  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  until  their  place  is  usurped  by  humanity." 


A  RAP   FOR   THE   INVENTIONS   BOARD 

AN  "ambitious  and  grandiose  proposal" — this  is  the 
/-\  phrase  by  which  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
-*-  -^  October  23)  characterizes  the  plan  of  the  new  Naval 
Consulting  Board  to  build  a  $5,000,000  laboratory  for  research  to 
further  naval  progress,  which  laboratory,  as  proposed,  appears 
to  be  really  a  sort  of  experimental  navy-yard.  The  laboratory 
scheme  is  aU  right,  the  editor  thinks,  provided  we  do  not  go 
into  it  on  too  large  a  scale;  but  a  "research  laboratory"  cost- 
ing five  millions  will  wreck  the  whole  plan,  he  fears.  When 
the  proposal  was  first  made  public,  the  A\Titer  reminds  us,  his 
paper  gave  it  hearty  indorsement,  believing  that  the  building 
and  equipment  of  a  research  laboratory-,  in  which  inventions 
could  be  tested,  could  render  efficient  aid  in  the  dfevelopment 
of  new  material  for  the  Navj\     But — he  goes  on: 

"In  advocating  the  building  of  this  laboratory  we  were  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Department  has  already  at  its  dis- 
posal some  highly  efficient  plans  and  apparatus,  such  as  the 
model  basin  at  Washington  and  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  wind-tunnel 
at  the  ^Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  other  experi- 
mental apparatus  of  a  similar  character,  suitable  and  available 
for  the  investigation  of  naval  problems.  What  we  had  in 
mind  was  the  construction  of  a  laboratory  for  physical  and 
chemical  tests,  with  possibly  a  few  machine-shops  of  modest 
dimensions  and  sufficient  equipment  for  testing  out  inventions 
tlu-ough  models  built  to  scal^. 

"The  plan  as  outlined  at  an  all-day  session  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  however,  calls  for  the  creation  not  of  a  lab- 
oratory, but  of  a  navy-yard,  Axith  docks  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  modern  dreadnought  and  with  a  marine  railway  large 
(>nough  to  build  experimental  submarines  of  1,.")00  tons.  The 
whole  estabUshment,  as  proposed,  is  to  cost  some  .$.5,000,000  and 
is  to  be  operated  at  an  annual  expenditure  which  may  run  up 
to  .?:i,000,000. 

"Now,  it  seems  to  us,  and  we  believe  that  the  opinion  will 
be  backed  by  every  naval  officer  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
construction-work  of  the  Navy,  that  in  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  (and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  experi- 
ment) the  work  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  by  a  natural 
jirocess  of  growth.  If  the  laboratory  of  modest  proportion  which 
we  have  in  mind  proveii  to  be  a  success,  and  if  the  number  of 
useful  inventions  selected  by  the  Board  proves  to  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  an  enlargement  of  the  plant,  well  and  good;  but 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  new  departure,  we  must  learn  to  walk 
before  we  can  hope  to  run.  In  commercial  life  a  $5,000,000 
])lant  woidd  mean  a  $10,0(X),000  corporation,  and  no  body  of 
hard-headed  business  men  would  e^■er  think  of  putting  that 
amount  of  capital  into  a  venture  which  had  so  little  of  precedent 
and  so  much  of  theory  to  back  it  as  this  ambitious  and  grandi- 
ose proposal.  The  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  Consulting 
Board  is  excellent,  but  by  the  way  things  are  going  it  looks  as 
tho  the  scheme  were  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  kindness 
of  its  friends." 
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MOUTHS   IN  THE   BARK   OF   TREES 

MOST  BEGINNERS  IN  BOTANY  know  that  plants 
breathe  through  pores  in  their  leaves.  Not  much 
more  than  a  century  ago,  even  the  great  botanists  of  the 
world  did  not  know  that  most  wooiiV  nlants  breathe  also  througli 
holes  in  their  bark.  The  great  botanist,  De  Candolle,  who  gave 
these  holes  their  present  name  of  "lenticels,"  thought  that  they 
were  buds.  Recent  investigations  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are 
mouths  through  which  the  tree  breathes  out  oxygen  and  takes  in 
carbonic  acid,  and  also  channels  through 
which  exchange  of  moisture  takes  place  be- 
tween the  plant-organism  and  the  outer  air. 
To  condense  an  article  in  The  Journal  of 
Heredity  (Washington,  November): 

"Like  all  other  living  things,  plants  must 
breathe  or  they  will  not  continue  to  live. 
The  more  highly  specialized  among  them 
are  therefore  pro\'ided  with  elaborate  res- 
piratory systems,  consisting  of  passages 
which  conduct  air  to  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  openings  on  the  surface,  through  which 
oxygeni  can  be  taken  in  and  carbon  dioxid 
given  out,  substantially  as  is  the  case  with 
animals. 

"The  external  openings  of  this  ventilating 
system  are  of  three  general  tyjjes:  stomata 
or  valves  on  the  surfaces  of  leaves  and  young 
shoots;  ventilating  pores,  which  occur  in" 
certain  aerial  roots;  and  lenticels,  pores  in 
the  older  wood,  whose  presence  can  be  noted 
by  the  unaided  eye  in  almost  any  plant. 

"The  earlier  naturalists  were  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  function  of  these  pores,  but 
as  early  as  1809,  Dupetit-Thouars  declared 
their  purpose  was  ventilation,  and  the  work 
of  several  students  during  the  next  half- 
century  demonstrated  that  this  opinion  was 
well  founded. 

"They  are  usually  found  on  both  stem 
and  root  of  a  plant,  but  may  also  appear  on 
leaf-stems,  and  sometimes  on  fruits — the 
walnut  and  horse-chestnut,  for  instance. 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  their  wide-spread  dis- 
tribution, they  have  been  sought  in  vain  on 
some  plants.  They  appear  not  to  exist  on 
the  European  grape  altho  they  can  easily  be 
seen  on  its  close  relative,  the  scuppernog 
grape  of  the  southern  United  States;  they 
have  not  been  discovered  on  the  Italian 
honeysuckle,  the  trumpet  -  creeper,  some 
species  of  clematis,  the  mock  -  orange, 
deutzia,  etc. 

"It  has  been  explained  that  these  plants 
are  provided  with  a  regularly  repeated  an- 
nular formation  of  the  bark,  and  therefore 
do  not  stand  in  such  need  of  lenticels  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation.  But  this  hypothesis 
carries  little  weight,  when  one  finds  that  other  plants  with 
similar  bark  have  lenticels.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the 
climbing  honeysuckles  lack  these  organs,  while  those  which  do 
not  climb  possess  them?  And  why  are  they  present  in  the 
bittersweet,  the  Boston  ivy,  the  wistaria,  and  other  plants  which 
have  habits  of  growth  and  formation  of  bark  similar  to  those 
above  referred  to,  which  lack  lenticels? 

"Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  beUeving  the  idea  once  held, 
that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  respiration  of  the  plant,  is  the 
fact  that  dining  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  they  are  partly 
or  wholly  closed  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  cork  underneath 

them. 

"Further,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  lenticels  are  in  some 
cases •  permanently  closed;  they  look  normal  from  the  outside, 
but  are  in  reality  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  plant  for  breathing. 

"These  facts  have  led  many  plant  physiologists  to  think  that, 
altho  the  lenticels  undoubtedly  do  fulfil  in  many  cases  the  func- 
tion of  breathing  pores  for  the   bark,  that  is  not   really  their 

purpose. 

"But  whether  breathing  is  the  purpose  of  the  lenticel  or  not, 
one  can  very  easily  demonstrate  that  it  actually  does  act  in 


most  cases  as  an  outlet  for  the  plant's  ventilating  system.  A 
favorite  laboratory  experiment  is  to  seal  up  one  end  of  a  stick, 
seal  a  tube  around  the  other  end,  and  then  force  air  under 
pressure  through  the  stick,  submerged  in  water.  A  string  of  fine 
bubbles  will  issue  from  every  lenticel.  The  fact  can  be  demon- 
strated even  more  easily,  merely  by  sealing  both  ends  of  a  short 
stick  and  then  submerging  it  in  warm  water;  the  warmth  will  in 
most  cases  be  sufficient  to  expel  the  cooler  air  within  the  stick, 
and  bubbles  wall  appear  at  the  lenticels. 

"Sometimes  these  openings  reach  a  length  as  great  as  a  third 
of  an  inch;  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  bark  of  the  sycamore,  they  are 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  microscopic.     In  twigs  they  are  com- 
monest on  the  under  side,  and  the  number 
increases  somewhat  regularly  with  the  age 
of  the  wood. 

"Structurally,  the  lenticel  may  be  de- 
scribed in  simplest  terms  as  an  opening 
through  the  bark,  which  is  filled,  in  most 
cases,  with  a  mass  of  powdery  packing-cells, 
so  loosely  arranged  that  air  can  easily  pass 
between  them.  In  wet  weather  these  cells 
usually  expand  and  protrude  from  the  open- 
ing, so  that  the  lenticel  comes  to  resemble 
a  wart. 

"This  response  to  the  humidity  of  the 
outside  air  gives  the  clue  to  another  function 
which  the  lenticels  share  with  the  stomata — 
to  aid  in  regulating  the  transpiration  of  the 
plant.  Indeed,  Devaux,  one  of  the  latest 
botanists  to  give  the  subject  careful  study, 
concludes  that  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
they  regulate  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
plant  than  to  ascribe  ventilation  as  their 
chief  function." 


Courtesy  of  "Tlie  Journal  of  Heredity." 
ON  A  MOIST  DAY. 

The  Chinese  magnolia  twig,  shown 
hero  highly  magnified,  has  absorbed 
so  much  moisture  through  its  dry, 
powdery,  breathing  cells  that  they 
are  distended  beyond  the  bark. 


"WEIGHTED"  LEATHER— If  asked  to 
recommend  substances  to  be  used  fraudu- 
lently to  give  weight  to  cheap  leather,  prob- 
ably no  one  would  think  of  suggesting 
sugar  or  Epsom  salts;  yet,  according  to 
Bulletin  165  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultm-al  Department's  Bm-eau  of  Chemistry, 
these  are  the  "weighting"  materials  most 
generally  found,  the  sugar  being  used  in  the 
form  of  glucose.  Says  The  Lancet  (London, 
October  2),  commenting  on  this  fact: 

"  It  would  be  thought  that  the  least  de- 
sirable materials  to  give  weight  to  leather 
would  be  soluble  substances,  for  the  moment 
such  leather  is  exposed  to  wet  weather  these 
substances  would  dissolve  and  weaken  the 
tough  and  water-proof  qualities  of  the  ma- 
terial. We  do  not  know  whether  the  weight- 
ing of  leather  with  soluble  compounds  is 
practised  to  any  extent  in  this  countiy.  We 
imagine  not,  but  this  clearly  occurs  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Tanners  state  that 
leather  is  loaded  with  foreign  materials  be- 
cause the  boot-  and  shoemakers  will  buy  only  the  lower- 
priced  leather  which,  to  use  a  trade-expression,  'cuts  to  ad- 
vantage'— that  is,^a  leather  from  w^hich  the  greatest  number 
of  soles  can  be  cut  at  the  lowest  cost  a  pair.  Approximately 
63  per  cent,  of  the  leathers  examined  were  w^eighted  with 
glucose  or  Epsom  salts,  or  both.  This  loading  varies  from  1 
to  7.5  with  an  average  of  3  per  cent,  of  Epsom  salts,  and  up 
to  10.4  with  an  average  of  5.5  per  cent,  of  glucose,  amounting 
to  a  total  maximum  loading,  when  both  are  present,  of  16  per 
cent,  and  an  average  of  8  per  cent.  The  loading  process  often 
makes  the  leather  hard,  brittle,  and  liable  to  crack,  and,  w^hen 
the  soluble  loading  washes  out,  the  leather  is  more  easily  pene- 
trated by  water.  In  short,  this  weighting  trick  tends  to  destroy 
those  very  essential  properties  of  leather  for  which  it  is  trusted. 
Om*  boots  and  shoes,  while  supple  and  yielding,  should  be  W'ater- 
proof.  The  menace  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  w'earer  of 
loaded  leather  is  obvious,  and  the  practise  is  most  reprehensible. 
Imagine  such  leather  in  the  trenches,  while  its  use  in  any  cir- 
cumstances is  full  of  risk  to  the  soldier's  w^ell-baing.  Those  in 
charge  of  our  military  contracts  will  be  ad\ised  to  take  note 
of  this  new  attack  of  the  adulterator." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


BOMBS  WRECKING  VENETIAN  ART 


yt  FTER     THE     BOMB ARD:M EXT     of    the    Bimini    and 

/-A      Ancona  cathedrals  the  Austrians,  it  is  said,  promised 

"^     -^  to   spare   Italian   churches.     But    an   aerial  raid   over 

Venice  broke   the  promise,  and  "the  admiredest    citie    in  the 

world"  has  one  less  of  its  jewels  to  show  posterity.     The  magnif- 


TilK   TlEl'OlA)   LU.ST    lo    THE    WOKLU. 

Thio-  fresco,  accounted  one  the  best  products  of  cightwiitli-ccntury  Italian  art.  was  complctdj 
ruined  by  the  bomb  wiiich  wrecked  the  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Scalzi  in  Venice. 


icent  frescoes  by  Tiepolo  in  the  Church  of  the  Scalzi — known  as 
the  Church  of  the  Barefooted  Friars — are  "hopelessly  destroyed." 
This  verdict  of  art-critics  like  Signor  Modligliani,  Director  of  the 
Brera  Gallery  in  ^Milan,  Signor  Opetti,  and  others  who  hastened  to 
Venice  to  see  whether  the  damage  was  irreparable,  is  contained 
in  a  Venice  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  where  we  also  read : 

"They  say  that  the  frescoes  are  now  merely  a  memory,  a 
bomb  having  penetrated  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  burst  in  a  cou- 


fmed  space,  destroying  the  entire  roof,  which  fell  in  heaps  of 

dust  and  small  fragments  on  the  pavement  of  the  church. 

"Fortunately  the  side  chapels  Avere  untouched,  and  paintings 

V)y  Gio\anni  Bellini  and  other  masters  had  been  removed  earlier 

to  places  of  safety. 

"A  large  crowd  sm-rounds  the  ruined  building  throughout  the 

day,  weeping  with  rage  at  the  de- 
struction of  a  cherished  treasure. 
Venetians  say  the  Austrians  could 
not  have  discovered  a  more  effica- 
cious means  to  rouse  Italian  feeling 
against  the  age-long  enemy  and  to 
increase  the  enthusiasm  for  the  war 
against  what  they  call  "spiteful 
barbarians.'" 


Pope  Benedict,  according .  to  a 
cable  dispatch  from  Rome  to  tliv 
Xew  York  Sun,  "has  A\Titten  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Venice  publicly  con- 
demning the  Austrian  aerial  raid  on 
tliat  city  as  an  unjustifiable  destruc- 
tion of  churches."  The  official  Aus- 
trian report  explains  the  attack  on 
Venice  as  a  reprisal  for  an  Italian 
aerial  bombardment  of  the  town  of 
Trieste,  when  three  inhabitants  were 
killed.  Its  account  of  achievements 
is  this: 

"Our  aA'iators  bombarded  the  ar- 
senal, electric-power  station,  railway 
station,  some  fortifications,  and  other 
military  buildings  with  bombs  of  me- 
dium caliber,  causing  many  fires. 
Xext  morning  our  squadron  of  na- 
val aeroplanes  again  attacked  Ven- 
ice, where  fires  from  the  previous 
attack  were  still  burning.  This  time 
our  airmen  bombarded  a  fljing-shed 
and  a  war-A'essel." 

In  the  Xew  York  Trihuuc,  ]\[r. 
Royal  Cortissoz,  the  art-critic,  de- 
clares that  the  church  which  has 
suffered  is  "not  one  of  the  choicest 
arciiilectural  monuments  in  that 
city."  "Baroque  in  design,  it  is 
more  gorgeous  llian  artistic,"  but 
"the  ceiling  was  one  of  the  most 
important  survivals  of  eighteenth- 
ccnturv  decoration."     Further: 


"Tiepolo  painted  it  in  his  most 
characteristic  vein,  wh.ich  is  to  say 
that  he  made  it  a  masterpiece  of 
Italian  bravura.  This  brutish  crime 
against  art,  of  minor  significance 
com])ared  with  the  crime  of  Reims, 
is  akin  to  it  in  one  respect.  It  oblit- 
erates a  peculiarly  irreplaceable  monument.  Tiepolo  is  not  a  man 
to  be  studied  in  the  museums,  tho  some  of  his  finest  things  are 
jireserved  in  public  galleries.  His  genius  is  best  apprehended  in 
the  buildings  ior  which  he  painted  his  decorations,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  Scalzi  shed  invaluable  light  on  his  inspiration  and 
his  technique.  There  he  let  himself  go,  flinging  his  jjrodigioiis 
groups  into  an  immense  panel  with  seeming  carelessness,  but 
with  a  sense  of  balance  comparable  to  that  of  the  classical  de- 
signers. He  painted  with  the  hand  of  an  improvisator,  but 
wiiL  the  brain  of  an  architect.     There  are  no  random  strokes 
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iu  his  disposition  of  his  flying  figures.  They  are  all  justly  placed. 
"There  is  a  gleam  of  irony  in  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  this 
particular  painting.  Its  subject  is  the  translation  to  Loreto,  by 
a  miracle,  of  the  house  of  the  Madonna.  No  miracle  could  save 
that  house  from  the  frightfulness  which  Germany  has  introduced 
into  war." 

Cabled  reports  state  that  another  bomb  fell  in  the  Piazza  of 
San  Marco,  and,  of  course,  narrowly  escaped  the  great  cathedral. 
Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  tells  us  in  the  London  Sphere  how  the 
great  edifice  has  been  transformed  through  fear  of  calamity: 

"The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  painful  in  a  different  way. 
When  we  pack  up  all  om-  treasures  there  is  always  a  sense  of 
sadness,  even  tho  we  are  glad  and  wise  to  depart.  Sadness  and 
uncertainty.  Will  the  depository  people  deal  kindly  with  the 
things  we  love?  Moreover,  St.  Mark's  has  always  imposed  a 
special  awe,  architectural  as  well  as  religious,  an  awe  shared 
by  the  cathedral  of  Barce- 
lona perhaps,  but  not  by 
those  of  Milan  or  Paris 
or  Westminster.  And  the 
profanation  seems  worse 
than  Cromwell's  troopers  or 
Turkish  infidels  could  have 
wrought.  Those  fourteen 
peerless  statues  on  the  ar- 
chitrave —  St.  Mark,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  twelve 
Apostles — might  be  fat  white 
slugs  or  crawling  caterpillars 
or  clirysalids  of  giant  moths 
or  piles  of  swallows'  nests  or 
formless  babies  or  stalagmites 
in  shrouds;  anyhow,  some- 
thing more  suited  to  a  char- 
nel-house. The  whole  hoh' 
house  is  a  warehouse,  a  war- 
house.  Everj^where  all  the 
apparatus  of  street-fighting, 
heaps  and  heaps  of  heavy 
sandbags,  damp  and  swollen 
and  impleasant,  a  crawling 
plague  of  fat  white  rats  that 
huddle  against  the  porphjTies 
and  malachites  and  alabas- 
ters, throttle  the  carved  columns,  scale  walls,  bury  pulpit,  choir, 
altars,  and  baptistery.  Such  is  our  first  impression  of  the 
splendid  bulwarks  wliich  Italian  foresight  provides  against  un- 
likely forays  of  the  Hun.  Forget  that  here  is  a  holy  of  holies, 
regard  St.  Mark's  as  packed  up  for  Italy's  journey  to  her  promised 
land,  remember  that  Italians,  already  famous  as  the  best  restorers 
in  the  world,  are  now  proving  themselves  the  prime  protectors. 

"If  you  mm-mur  at  the  Avay  in  which  they  have  smothered 
and  boxed  and  sandVjagged  the  divine  loggella  of  Sansovino  at 
the  foot  of  the  immortal  campanile,  recall  how  very  lately  both 
logged n  and  ca,mpanile  Avere  but  a  heap  of  crumbling  dust, 
■every  fragment  of  which  was  collected  and  numbered  and  put 
together  until  the  knowing  ones — the  conoscenli — vow  the  ncAv 
is  better  than  the  old." 

Feeling  in  America  is  exprest  by  the  New  York  Times  in  such 
words  as  these: 

"In  all  the  wars  of  Venice,  and  the  Venetians  were  a  warlike 
and  domineering  people,  the  '  tiara  of  proud  towers '  of  the  Adri- 
atic city  was  unmolested.  But  now,  when  man  was  just  begin- 
ning to  think  that  he  had  conquered  war  and  established  the 
brotherhood  of  all  nations,  bombs  shatter  Ruskin's  'level  field 
of  checkered  stones'  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Doges,  and 
the  Avinged  lion  is  threatened  Avith  destruction.  The  whole 
Avorld  Avas  shocked  a  dozen  years  ago  Avhen  the  beautiful  cam- 
panile crumbled  and  fell,  and  now  the  ncAV  toAver  is  a  target  for 
aerial  bombs 

"Dropping  bombs  on  Venice  is  no  more  dastardly  than  drop- 
ping bombs  on  London,  but  somehow  the  shock  to  the  world 
caused  by  this  latest  outrage  of  Teutonic  Avarfare  seems  gi-eater. 
For  the  whole  world  has  taken  pride  in  Venice;  her  preserAation 
for  all  time  seemed  assured.  Byron  mourned  the  departed  glo- 
ries of  the  sea-city,  but  he  was  a  poet  and  in  a  bitter  mood.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  modern  world  Venice  has  preserved  her  glories. 
Railroads  and  telephones  haA^e  not  destroyed  her  beauty.  But 
the  Austrian  aeroplanes  threaten  to  wipe  her  out  of  existence." 


IS  VERNON  LEE  NEUTRAL  AT  HEART? 

VERNON  LEE,  the  name  by  which  Miss  Violet  Paget 
is  known  to  the  world  of  letters,  has  by  her  books 
shown  herself  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  I^nglish- 
women.  They  cover  many  subjects  of  European  culture,  and 
evince  a  spiritual  kinship  Avith  nearly  all  the  now  Avarring 
countries.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Avar  she  Avrote  several  articles 
violently  attacking  the  English  GoAernment  for  participating 
in  the  acts  that  had  plunged  Europe  into  strife.  .Just  now  her 
status,  tho  implied  as  a  "neutral"  in  the  cmrent  Atlantic  Monthly, 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  some  of  her  English  confreres. 
In  the  London  Sphere,  the  editor,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  speaks 
of  "a  Avriter  know^n  as  Vernon  Lee,"  of  whom  it  is  reported  that 
she  "has  proclaimed  herself  a  pro-German  in  the  AA^ar."     If  this 


A  AVORSHIPEK  KNEELING  BEFOKE  A  HIDDEN  ALTAR.  AN  ALTAE  AND   THE  FAMOUS  APOSTLES  SHROUDED. 

HOW  ST.   MARK'S  IN  VENICE  ANTICIPATES  BOMBS  FROM  THE   AIR. 


be  true,  he  says,  "it  may,  I  suppose,  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  our  tolerance  as  a  nation  that  the  firm  of  Chatto  &  Windus 
are  about  to  publish  a  ncAV  book  by  her,  'The  Ballet  of  the 
Nations.'"  Her  parable  in  The  Atlantic  which  may  set  to  rest 
Avhatever  doubts  Mr.  Shorter  may  have  is  called  "The  Heart  of 
a  Neutral,"  and  runs  thus: 

"As  may  happen  to  the  humblest  of  us,  and  not  merely  to 
princesses,  the  fames  came  to  my  christening. 

"Those  whom  my  parents  iuA-ited  were  the  different  nations. 
And  each  brought  me  the  gift  of  understanding  her  greatness  and 
beauty,  and  enriching  my  life  Avith  such  knoAvledge.  England 
and  Italy  came  with  tlieir  poetry  and  humor  and  practical 
Avisdom,  the  ripeness  of  modern  times,  and  the  heritage  of 
oldest  ciAilizations;  France  came  Avith  her  humane  laughing 
lucidity;  and  Germany  Avith  her  music  and  philosophy  and  the 
children's  tales  roosting  in  her  Christmas-tree.  Exen  Russia 
and  Poland,  Avhose  soil  I  Avas  never  to  tread,  came  as  the  foster- 
mothers  (unreconciled  sisters!)  of  my  father's  boyhood.  And 
all  of  them  said,  'This  child  shall  haAe  the  joy  of  loA'ing  us.' 

"NoAV.  my  parents  had  forgotten  to  invite  one  fairy,  Avho  came 
to  my  christening  to  do  me  an  ill  turn. 

'■'These  gifts,'  she  said,  'I  can  not  indeed  take  away,  for 
even  a  fairy,  and  an  angry  one.  has  no  poAver  to  renioAe  fairy- 
gifts.  But  I  Avill  add  mine,  Avhich  may  spoil  all  of  them.  For 
Avith  the  knoAvledge  of  the  good  of  each  nation,  this  child  shall 
knoAV  in  sadness  the  Aveakness  and  folh"  also  of  them  all.  And 
cAcry  nation  shall  say  to  her,  "You  are  an  alien,  and  tho  you 
loA'e  me,  shall  haA-e  no  poAver  OAcr  my  heart.'" 

"And  as  the  unkind  fairy  Avilled,  so  it  was  to  be. 

"But,  eA-en  as  in  the  story,  one  kind  and  helpful  fairy  had 
foreseen  Avhat  would  happen;  and  hiding  behind  the  arras,  kept 
the  bestowal  of  her  gift  until  that  unkind  one  should  have  done 
her  worst. 

"She,  too,  has  come  forward,  not  at  my  christening,  but  at 
least  before  the  other  and  last  sacrament. 
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"And  behold!  I  find  her  gift  in  my  old  and  unworthy  hands. 
For  she  had  said: 

"'When  all  the  nations  shall  welter  in  the  pollution  of  warfare, 
this  child's  eyes  shall  remain  clear  from  its  fratricide  fumes; 
she  shall  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  but  recognize  and  put  away  from 
her  lips  the  sweetened  and  consecrated  cup  of  hatred.'  " 

Mr.  Shorter's  imputation  of  Vernon  Lee's  pro-Germanism 
may  possibly  be  based  on  such  writings  as  her  letter  to  ^Ime. 
Rosika  Schwimmer  in  aid  of  the  organized  protest  of  women 
against  the  conflict.  In  it  she  speaks  of  herself  as  "unable  to 
seek  self-justificatory  consolation  in  the  colossal  and  still- 
growing  myth  of  a  defense  not  only  of  English  'liberties,'  but 
of  all  Europe's  peace,  civilization,  and  future  progress,  from  a 
Minotaur  of  Prussian  militarism  employing  an  unwilling,  but 
cowardly  and  idiotic  Germany  as  the  instrument  of  its  infernal 
lusts."     She  adds: 

"This  myth  was  bound  to  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind  of 
every  English  liberal  trying  to  justify  himself  and  his  Govern- 
ment for  this  unintelligible  cataclysm.  This  myth  has  been 
sincerely  and  unanimously  enlarged,  defined,  given  shape  and 
\'oice  by,  alas,  most  of  the  popular  English  A\Titers  of  the  day: 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  led  off  on  the  very  day  of  the  war's  declaration 
with  an  article  declaring  '  that  every  sword  now  drawn  for 
England  was  a  sword  drawn  for  peace.' 

"And  the  poets!  They,  even  more  than  the  prose-^mters, 
have  bid  England  sa\-e  Euroj)e,  and  what  is  more  unexpected, 
deliver  poor,  heli)less  Germany  from  the  Prussian  monster. 
'Surgeon  her,  ye  Nations!'  one  of  these  sonneteers  has  AXTitten, 
descriliing  the  present  war  as  a  cancer-operation  to  which  the 
deserving  German  invalid  is  being  submitted  for  her  ultimate 
recoverj'.  And  what  the  writers  have  T\Titten  and  the  poets 
have  sung,  the  British  public,  suddenly  become  unexpectedly 
sensitive  to  phrases  and  catcli-words,  has  repeated,  repeats,  and, 
alas,  thinks  and  feels  with  absolute  sincerity." 


FRENCH    PRAISE    OF  GERMAN    FAIRNESS 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  brilliant  and  fearless  men  of  letters 
of  Germany  is  Wilhelm  Herzog,  the  Munich  journalist 
and  essayist.  A  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Mr.  Herzog  founded  a  radical  magazine,  [''orum,  in  whose 
pages  he  boldly  attacked  militarism  in  general  and  the  war- 
loan  then  pending  in  i)articular.  With  a  prescience  only  too 
well  founded,  he  foresaw  the  threatening  specter  of  bloody  v.ar- 
and  penned  an  inspiring  appeal  to  the  "intellectuals"  of  all 
nations  to  unite  forces  and,  by  superior  brain-power,  make  it 
impossible  for  the  unthinking  multitude  to  rush  headlong  to 
their  destruction  over  the  waiting  precipice. 

Mr.  Herzog  is  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  Frank  Wede- 
kind,  the  famous  German  dramatist,  whose  daring  social  studies 
have  roused  bitter  controversy  and  shocked  conventional 
spirits.  Only  a  short  while  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
Wedekind  contributed  to  the  Forum  a  masterly  essay  on  peace,  in 
which  he  brought  out  the  analogy  of  the  present  struggle  of  the 
people  for  peace  with  their  earlier  struggles  for  religious  lil)erty 
and  for  national  unity,  and  bade  peact^advocates  not  despair  of 
ultimate  triumph  tho  their  efforts  might  not  be  crowned  with 
success  for  a  hundred  years  or  more. 

That  Herzog  and  his  colleagues  are  amazingly  unswayed  by 
the  passions  that  have  torn  the  bosoms  of  so  many  intellectual 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  conlUct  is  witnessed  by  a  warm 
eulogy  in  the  Bibliolhbque  Universellc  (Lausanne)  from  the  pen  of 
Antoine  Guilland.  In  the  course  of  a  contribution  on  German 
affairs  Mr.  Guilland  writes: 

"The  gods  be  praised!  They  are  beginning  to  realize  in 
Germany  the  wrong  done  the  nation  by  the  lucubrations  of  such 
reputedly  scientific  minds  as  those  of  Ostwald,  Lasson,  and 
Lampreeht.  A  remarkable  jurist,  Mr.  Walther  Schi'icking,  has 
not  feared  to  ^\Tite  upon  this  subject:  'It  has  been  no  mystery 
for  any  of  us  that  the  representatives  of  the  intellectual  Ufe  in 
Germany  have  been  headed  for  many  decades  in  a  backward 
direction.  The  historians,  for  example,  for  the  most  part,  still 
hail  the  unification  of  1870-71.     Their  point  of  view  is  national- 


liberalism  tinctured  with  Pan-Germanism.  It  is  this  view-point, 
which  characterizes  the  thought  of  our  professors,  that  must  be 
blamed  for  the  destruction  of  all  those  spiritual  bridges  which 
might  have  been  reared  between  Germany  and  foreign  countries.' 

"This  article  appeared  in  a  courageous  Munich  review  edited 
b\-  Mr.  Wilhelm  Herzog,  a  hardy  writer  who  does  not  fear  to 
breast  dangerous  currents  and  to  struggle  against  the  enthusiasm 
of  national  passions.  Gathering  around  him  independent 
minds — Edouard  Bernstein,  Walther  Schiicking,  F.  W.  Forster, 
Franz  ]Marc,  Wilhelm  Hauenstein,  Karl  Vorlander — ISlr.  Wilhelm 
Herzog  himself  furnishes  the  major  part  of  the  articles,  after  the 
fashion  of  Peguy  in  the  Cahicrs  de  Id  quinzaine. 

"1  particularly  recommend  those  written  under  these  titles: 
'The  Deluge,'  'War  and  Business,'  'The  New  Spirit,'  'The 
Venders  in  the  Temple,'  'The  Overestimation  of  Art,'  'The 
Impotence  of  Reason,'  and,  above  all,  that  superb  'Hymn  to 
Toleration,'  Avherein  there  breathes  so  large  a  spirit  of  humanity. 
I  am  told  that  the  Forum,  which  scourges  with  so  much  courage 
the  lies  of  the  press,  the  hj'pocritical  morality  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  clatter  of  the  charlatans  of  patriotism,  and  the  Punchinellos 
of  politics  and  of  literature  who  make  good  incomes  by  inflaming 
tlie  hates  of  peoples,  is  much  read  in  the  trenches.  A  matter  of 
very  good  augury,  that!  Mr.  Herzog  cites  many  letters  written 
'by  officers  and  soldiers  at  the  front,  all  of  whom  encourage  him  in 
the  salutary  labor  he  has  undertaken.     One  of  them  wTites  thus: 

"'One  ought  to  send  all  the  fire-eaters  into  the  hell  of  battle. 
There  they  would  learn  what  war  is.  They'd  get  off  their  high 
horses  pretty  quick.  Among  the  men  at  the  front  one  finds  only 
respect  for  the  enemy.  They  would  see  too  that  between  our 
soldiers  and  the  prisoners  there  often  exist  the  most  amicable 
relations;  never  that  hatred  which  flourishes  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  We  did,  to  be  sure,  cherish  an  immense  WTath  against 
the  English  for  a  while.  But  that  wTath  faded  away  and 
finally  disajjpeared  when  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  adversary-.  They  are  brave  among  the  brave,  and  the 
Belgians,  with  what  courage  they  fight! 

"'Truly  the  epoch  in  which  we  live  is  great.  .  .  .  Let  us  be 
truthful  and  do  our  enemies  justice.  One  virtue  has  always  been 
recognized  in  Germans,  that  of  loyalty.  ...  It  is  a  splendid  task 
the  Forum  has  assigned  itself,  of  cultivating  this.  You  have 
the  courage  of  sincere  confession.  Persevere  in  that  line;  your 
paper  can  but  gain  esteem.'" 

The  ^^Titer  comments  on  the  peculiarly  violent  hatred  of 
England  exhibited  by  some  of  the  more  rabid  quill-drivers,  and 
quotes  a  sentence  of  Herzog  apropos  in  which  he  observes: 

"You  accuse  the  English  press  of  lying,  but  do  jou  not  know 
that  in  England  too  there  are  sensible  voices  raised  to  warn  their 
compatriots  against  the  hasty  judgments  and  the  lies  which  have 
been  proi)agated  concerning  German  life?  Such  labor  appears 
to  me  more  useful  than  that  which  seeks  to  encourage  the  En- 
glish in  the  prejudices  and  false  ideas  they  have  formed  of  us." 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  "chronicle"  Mr.  Guilland  quotes  a 
criticism  of  the  English  from  another  German  pen  which  is  in 
piquant  contrast.  This  was  written  bj'  Theodore  Fontane,  the 
German  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  appears  in  a 
little  book  called  "A  Summer  in  London,"  which  was  first 
published  in  1854,  but  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  a  new 
edition  by  a  Berlin  puljlishing  firm.  Fontane  regarded  the 
English  nation  as  a  Colossus,  but  one  with  feet  of  clay  and 
destined  to  be  overthrown.  And  to  the  querj'  as  to  who  would 
o\erthrow  it  he  replies: 

"Some  say  Catholicism,  others  Radicalism.  It  will  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  It  will  be  the  yellow  fever  of  gold, 
the  cult  of  Mammon.  There  is  the  malady  which  is  spreading 
in  the  organism,  which  undermines  it  and  poisons  it.  The 
English  involved  in  external  wars,  even  unfortunate  ones,  may 
retain  their  healthy  red  cheeks  for  a  hundred  years;  .  .  .  but 
attacked  on  their  own  soil  the  island  has  always  been  ill  defended. 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans  have  given  proof  of  that. 
A  boat  has  sufficed  each  of  these  peoples  to  remain  master  of 
the  country  and  teach  the  lesson  to  new  generations.  English 
power  still  exists,  but  it  is  like  a  blade  rusted  by  the  sweat  of  the 
chase  for  monej':  it  is  daily  losing  its  cutting  edge.  Mene 
Tekel  is  at  hand!  Do  not  be  deceived! — it  is  not  the  people, 
it  is  not  the  Parliament,  it  is  not  the  nobility,  it  is  not  the  clergy 
who  govern  England;  it  is  the  gentlemen  of  the  City  and  of  Liver- 
pool. Commerce,  if  it  makes  great,  also  makes  little ;  it  may  make 
great  externally,  but  it  always  makes  the  soul  petty.  It  buys  the 
courage  it  does  not  possess,  and  therein  lies  the  danger." 
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A  JAPANESE   "BUTTERFLY" 

DOUBTS  of  the  ability  of  a  Japanese  prima  donna  to 
represent  the  Japanese  heroine  in  "Madame  Butter- 
fl}'^"  seem  to  be  felt  by  some  of  the  New  York  music- 
critics.  But  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  looks  at 
the  ease  in  a  different  light  and  avers  that  Mr.  Max  Rabinoff,  in 
introducing  IMme.  Tamaki  Miura  in  this  role,  has  plajed  a  trump- 
card.  At  any  rate,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  tiny  BuUcrjltj  took  the  house  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  by  storm.  Mr.  Finck 
declares  that  "not  only  is  her  perform- 
ance authoritative,  as  no  Occidental 
conception  can  be,  but  she  is  a  fine  ac- 
tress, reminding  one  of  her  great  coun- 
trywoman, Soda  Yoeco."  He  gives  this 
account  of  her  portrayal  of  the  Japanese 
maiden  who  is  courted  and  then  deserted 
by  the  American  lieutenant: 

"She  has  a  voice  of  unusual  beauty, 
power,  and  fervor.  Even  the  white, 
thin  quality  of  the  medium  voice  is  an 
asset  in  this  part,  as  Tamaki  Miura  San 
seems  like  the  child  she  is  supposed  to 
be.  She  is  as  gay  and  childlike,  as  full 
of  laughter,  as  any  tiny  Japanese  maiden 
of  fifteen  would  be,  but  there  are  also 
remarkable  dignity  and  poise  in  her 
manner. 

"In  the  second  act  her  face  changes 
Avith  every  mood.  The  curtain  rises  on 
a  sad  little  B  niter  fly,  but  one  who  hopes 
for  the  early  return  of  her  beloved  Amer- 
ican. A  very  prettj'  touch  in  this  act 
is  her  adoration  of  Pinkerton's  pho- 
tograph, which  hangs  conspicuously  in 
the  protection  of  Bntterfli/'s  shrine,  and 
which  she  worships  with  far  more  ardor 
than  she  does  the  bronze  Buddha.  Her 
singing  and  acting  of  'Un  bel  di'  were 
thrilling,  especially  the  last  joyous  cry, 
when  her  imagination  paints  the  meet- 
ing. Exquisite,  too,  was  her  hurried 
examination  of  every  corner,  every  door, 
which  might  disclose  Pinkcrlon,  followed 
by  tragic  disappointment.  The  latter 
scene  was  most  touching;  and  so  was 
her  pathetically  dignified  meeting  with 
the  American  wife.  Like  a  true  Oriental, 
she  makes  less  of  meeting  death  than 
other  Butterflies.  Quite  simple,  yel 
poignant,  is  this  release  from  her  de- 
spair. Hara-kiri  is  a  ver>-  pri\'ate,  per- 
sonal affair,  to  be  performed  \\-ith  de- 
cency and  as  little  commotion  as  pos- 
sible, so  she  hides  all  the  ugly  part  of 
it  -n-ith  screen  and  scarf,  and  merely 
staggers  out  to  meet  the  lover  whose 
voice  she  hears. 

"Many  of  those  who  went  to  hear 
the  Oriental  Butterfly  doubtless  expected 
to  hear  an  Oriental  voice.  In  the  medi- 
um the  suggestion  is  there,  the  rolled  'r' 
which  would  liberate  this   part   of   the 

voice  is  sometimes  used,  but  usually  not.  The  result  is  a  Uttle 
reedy,  but  when  Mme.  Miiu-a's  voice  rises  into  the  upper  regis- 
ter, all  whiteness  vanishes.  It  soars  true  as  a  bell,  up  and  up, 
with  no  effort,  with  unusual  volume,  and  a  warmth  that  thrills. 
It  would  be  most  interesting  to  hear  her  in  some  Occidental 
role,  tho  no  other  part  could  suit  her  as  Butterfly  does." 

An  editorial  wTiter  in  the  New  York  Evening_  Sun  will  not  be 
beguiled  so  far  as  his  brother  purveyor  of  evening  opinion.  He 
admits  that  "in  certain  details  there  may  have  appeared  an 
ethnological,  a  geographical  truth  which  a  Western  actress  could 
not  attain."     But — 

"Art  suggests  rather  than  reproducc«.     It  should  be  remem- 


Photogiaph  by  Muticiu'.  C'liicat;". 

TAMAKI  MIUKA. 

Tbe  Japanese  prima  dorina  who  has  set  the 
critics  arguing  whether  a  woman  from  the  AVest 
can  better  portray  the  Butterfly  of  Puccini's 
opera  than  a  woman  of  her  own  nation. 


bered  that  Mme.  Miura  had  to  divest  herself  of  most  of  the  ar- 
tistic traditions  of  her  own  land  before  she  could  impersonate 
the  character  imagined  by  an  American  novelist  and  set  to 
music  in  Italy.  If  she  had  trusted  to  native  impulses  and  con- 
ceptions she  would  have  cut  as  poor  a  figure  as  does  the  drunken 
actor  who  tries  to  take  a  drunken  part. 

"No  doubt  the  element  of  novelty  constituted  an  appeal. 
But  opera  audiences  are  not  to  be  caught  by  sideshow  effects. 
When  the  little  lady  of  Japan  was  called  before  the  curtain 

tribute  was  paid  to  the  universal  art  in 
her  tragic  picture — the  same  power  that 
makes  the  drawings  of  Hokusai  intelli- 
gible to  Western  eyes." 

In  an  interview  in  the  morning  Sun 
Mme.  ]\Iiura  tells  something  of  the  dif- 
ficulties she  has  had  to  surmount  in 
becoming  a  prima  donna: 

"When  I  go  back  to  Japan  I  want  so 
much  to  introduce  to  them  what  I  have 
learned  in  my  travels  abroad.  You  see, 
we  have  so  few  singers  of  real  merit  in 
Japan,  and  there  is  so  little  understand- 
ing of  the  art  among  the  great  mass  of 
people  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
give  a  serious  musical  entertainment. 
The  authorities  in  Tokyo  have  on  several 
occasions  stopt  performances  of  opera, 
and  we  labored  there  under  so  many 
difficulties  that  it  was  very  dishearten- 
ing. I  wish  to  change  all  that  and  show 
them  what  can  really  be  accomplished. 
But  first  the  people  must  be  educated  to 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  what  good 
music  and  opera  are.  That  vnW  take  a 
long  time,  I'm  afraid." 

Other  facts  were  communicated  to 
the  reporter: 

"While  a  sjtudent  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Tokyo,  Mme.  Miura  made 
her  first  appearance  at  a  private  per- 
formance. She  had  studied  under  Ger- 
man and  Russian  teachers,  who  made 
up  the  rest  of  the  singing  company. 
After  graduating  from  the  academy  she 
became  a  teacher  in  the  same  institution 
and  later  appeared  in  one  or  two  per- 
formances of  opera  at  the  Imperial 
Theater  which  were  tolerated  by  the 
iiuthorities. 

"After  her  marriage  three  j'ears  ago 
Mme.  JMiura  went  to  Singapore,  but  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  her  hus- 
Imnd's  family  she  was  obliged  for  the 
time  being  to  abandon  appearing  on  the 
stage.  This  ban  was  finally  lifted  and 
she  arrived  in  Berlin  to  study  just  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out. 

"She   was   able  to  make  her  way  to 

London,  where  she  sang  with  Patti  at 

the  London  Opera  House  and  at  many 

Red  Cross  benefits  for  wounded  soldiers. 

Even  there  conditions  were  not  to  her 

liking,  she  said,  for  the  war  had  reduced 

the  size  of  the  audiences,  and  every  one 

was  nervous  about  the  Zeppelins.    So  she  finally  came  to  America 

— the  goal  of  her  ambitions — and  she  is  'happy,  oh,  so  happy, 

here,'  and  wants  to  stay  for  a  long  time." 

Mme.  Miura  tells  us  that  "Madame  Butterfly"  is  her  favorite 
opera  and  Wagner  her  favorite  composer  of  orchestral  music.  She 
also  has  opinions  on  such  lost  causes  as  votes  for  women,  saj'ing: 

"Such  a  thing  as  that  in  Japan  would  be  unheard  of.  But 
in  vay  country  the  women  have  so  many  other  things  to  do  that 
they  never  think  of  wanting  to  take  a  hand  in  political  affairs. 
Besides,  they  are  not  educated  up  to  it.  .  .  .  In  Japan  the  men 
are  cleverer  than  the  women.  We  all  acknowledge  that.  But 
in  America  the  women  appear  to  think  that  they  are  cleverer 
than  the  men.     I  really  don't  think  that  is  true  mj-self." 


THE  WAR  AND  NON-CHRISTIAN  PEOPLES 

A  GURKHA  fighting  in  the  British  trenches  on  the  Western 
front  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  v.ar  and  answered 
'^  "with  a  delighted  smile":  "All  war  is  good;  this  is 
heaven."  The  remark  is  used  by  Bishop  Frodsham  in  a  recent 
Christian  Work  (New  York)  article  to  illustrate  his  conclusion 
that,  contrary  to  the  fears  of  many  Cluistians  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  present  war,  "regarded  as  a  war,"  lias  not  yet  had 
"any  disastrous  effect  upon  Christianit\  in  the  eyes  of  non- 
Christian  peoples."  It  seems  quite  natural  to  this  retired 
Australian  bishop  that  the  question  should  arise:  "If  in  Europe 
men  and  women  have  been  tempted  to  turn  aside  with  disgust 
from  a  religion  which  appears  to  be  identified  with  bloodshed 
on  so  huge  a  scale,  will  not  a  similar  nausea  be  felt  by  non- 
Christian  peoples  who  look  upon  Christianity  from  without,  and 
assess  it  by  the  way  in  which  these  Christians  love  one  another?  " 
Now,  it  may  be  humiliating  to  say  so.  but  we  must  remember, 
says  Dr.  Frodsham,  "that  non-Christian  races  are  not  swayed, 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  by  pacifist  ideals,  Christian  or  other- 
wise." "The  Indian  troops,  for  instance,  are  peoples  that 
delight  in  war,"  we  are  reminded,  and  the  Gurkha  incident  is 
brought  in  by  the  Bishop  to  confirm  the  statement.  In  the 
main,  he  continues, 

"They  have  been  recruited  from  among  the  Rajputs,  the 
Gurkiias,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Sikhs,  the  Pathans,  and  the  other 
fighting  clans  of  Mussulmans.  Their  v.arlike  traditions  stretch 
far  back  into  the  misty  past.  For  over  a  hundred  years  some  of 
tl.cm  have  been  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  British.  So  far, 
then,  from  being  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  bloodshed  on  so 
huge  a  scale,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  pleased  at  it." 

The  former  Bishop  of  North  Queensland  then  quotes  "a 
furious  indictment  of  Christianity,  or  rather  of  American  civi- 
lization visualized  as  Christian,"  by  a  Mohammedan  named 
Achmed  Abdullah,  which  lately  appeared  in  The  Forum.  The 
inference  would  be  that  the  war  is  giving  Moslems  a  more, 
rather  than  a  less,  favorable  opinion  of  Christianity.  For 
Achmed  Al)dullah  said: 

"  If  you  wish  to  conquer  with  the  right  of  fire  and  the  might  of 
sword,  go  ahpad  and  do  so,  or  at  least  say  so.  It  would  be  a 
motive  that  we  .Moslems,  being  warriors,  could  understand  and 
appreciate.  But  do  not  clothe  your  greed  for  riches  and  domin- 
ion in  the  hypocritical  nasal  singsong  of  a  hea\en-tleCreed 
mission  to  enlighten  the  poor  native,  a  Pharisee  call  of  duty 
to  spread  the  word  of  your  Savior,  your  lying  intention  to  uplift 
the  ignorant  pagan.  .  .  .  You  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
fairness,  and  so  you  must  be  taught  with  the  whirling  swish  of 
the  sword  when  it  is  red." 

In  the  next  point  urged  by  the  Bishop  we  are  reminded  that 
he  is  a  Briton,  and  naturally  considers  the  cause  of  Britain  and  her 
allies  to  be  just  and  that  of  her  opponents  unjust.  So  he  holds 
it  to  be  true  all  over  the  world  that  "the  moral  side  of  the  Avar 
is  the  Allies'  best  asset."  And  a  statement  of  Premier  Okuma's 
in  The  Japan  Magazine  is  cited  as  a  proof  of  this  contention  and 
an  index  to  Japanese  opinion.     Said  the  Jai)anese  Premier: 

"It  will  be  our  one  ambition  at  this  time  to  show  the  West, 
what  it  is  slow  to  believe,  that  we  can  work  harmoniously  with 
great  Occidental  Powers  to  support  ami  protect  the  highest 
ideals  of  civilization  even  to  the  extent  of  dying  for  them. 
Not  only  in  the  Far  East,  but  anywhere  else  that  may  be  neces- 
sary, Japan  is  ready  to  lay  down  her  life  for  the  priiicii)les  that 
the  foremost  nations  will  die  for.  It  is  to  be  in  line  with  the.se 
nations  that  she  is  at  this  time  opposing  and  fighting  what  she 
believes  to  be  opposed  to  these  principles.  Japan's  relation  to 
the  present  conflict  is  as  a  defender  of  the  things  that  make  for 
higher  civilization  and  a  more  permanent  peace." 


Indian  opinion,  we  read  next,  "is  not  likely  to  be  divergent 
from  Japanese  opinion."  Honor  and  loyalty  and  respect  for 
obligations  are  set  dovra  as  characteristic  of  the  Indian  tribes 
subject  to  the  British  Crown.  So  that  "if  thei-e  was  little 
danger  of  their  being  offended  at  Christianity  because  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  very  real  danger  of  their  despising  l)oth  us  and  our 
religion  if  we  had  been  false  to  om-  oath  to  Belgium."  Bishop 
Frodsham's  "deep  interest  in  China  and  many  years'  close 
obser\ation  of  Chinese  character"  con\ince  him  that  the 
Chinese  will  recognize  the  Allies  as  being  "moved  by  moral 
considerations"  and  "truly  representative  of  Christianity." 
So  he  concludes,  speaking  of  course  as  a  Briton,  not  as  a  neutral — 

"That  the  war  has  not  appreciably  affected  the  non-Christian 
outlook  upon  Chri.stianity  in  the  East.  On  the  contrary,  as 
may  be  assumed,  indeed,  from  Count  Okuma's  remarks,  it  has 
fired  non-Christian  people  concerned  with  the  ambition  for 
]>ro\'ing  to  a  dull-sighted  West  that  they  can  work  harmoniously 
with  Occidental  Powers  to  support  and  protect  the  higher  ideals 
of  civilization — Christian  as  opposed  to  Napoleonic  ideals. 
The  position  of  affairs  is  so  far  improved,  and  the  abiding  status 
of  Christianity  among  non-Christian  races  may  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  way  in  Avhich  Christianity  will  be  applied  after  the 
war  has  been  brought  to  an  end." 


PUTTING   OUT   THE   RED   LIGHTS 

WITHIN  the  borders  of  Cliicago's  "levee"  district, 
which  had  long  made  the  city  notorious  throughout 
the  world,  after  a  three-years'  campaign  against  the 
social  evil,  writes  George  J.  Anderson  in  TJic  Continent,  "there 
were  over  oOO  darkened  resorts  where  the  red  hghts  burned  no 
more."  And  beginning  with  the  Chicago  disclosures,  "the  fight 
has  gone  relentlessly  on  until  the  United  States  is  the  cleanest 
great  nation  in  the  world."  This  country,  believes  Mr.  Ander- 
son, "can  well  "point  with  pride"  to  a  national  house-cleaning 
in  the  past  three  years,"  for  commercialized  vice  "has  received 
a  crushing  blow."  What  it  has  meant  in  Chicago  is  thus  graph- 
ically narrated: 

"In  April.  19r2,  an  old  college  friend,  a  lawyer,  suggested  that 
it  might  not  be  unprofitable  for  me,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a 
journalist,  to  see  at  close  range  some  things  in  Chicago  life  that 
were  probably  novelties  to  one  just  out  of  the  more  Puritanic 
atmosphere  of  Boston.  Their  novelty  was  enough  to  make  the 
heart  sick.  Our  expedition  began  with  a  a  isit  to  'Freiberg's,' 
that  notorious  dance-hall  whose  reputation  has  been  well-nigh 
international.  Then  it  was  in  full  operation,  with  singers, 
drink-serving  waiters,  and  its  staff  of  professional  prostitutes. 
The  picture  of  that  brazen  \ice  lias  not  yet  faded  from  my  mind. 
From  there  we  went  to  an  establishment  where  the  brazenness 
and  the  viciousness  were  only  increased  by  the  evil  surroundings 
of  a  disorderly  saloon.  Afterward,  v.e  walked  around  the  more 
populous  squares  of  the  so-called  "segregated  district.' 

"On  every  hand  the  brilliantly  lighted  dens,  with  the  jangle 
of  their  ragtime  songs  and  rcAelry,  and  the  hoarse  laughter  of 
jiatrons  and  prostitutes,  lined  the  .squalid  streets.  Outside  the 
resorts,  hanger.s-on  bid  for  custom.  Through  the  lilocks  and  the 
constantly  opened  doors,  groups  of  men,  mostly  youths,  passed 
and  repassed  as  at  some  conventional  county  fair.  Policemen 
strolled,  casual  and  care-free,  through  the  throng.  Beside  the 
curbs  rolled  a  procession  of  autos  and  taxicabs.  I  returned  from 
the  'levee'  wondering  that  the  better  Chicago  tolerated  it  for  a 
moment,  wondering  still  more  how  such  a  foe  could  be  driven 
from  its  entrenchments. 

"And  yet — only  three  short  years  afterward,  with  the  same 
friend  and  over  the  same  route,  we  have  been  met  with  an 
astounding  change.  'Freiberg's.'  the  hall  of  revelry,  was  barred 
and  in  blackness:  not  a  fight  or  a  woman  in  sight.  The  dis- 
orderly saloon  was  in  like  desolation,  with  only  one  dim  gleam 
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in  a  room  of  the  deserted  hotel  above.  ^Vround  the  blocks  we 
went,  met  everywhere  by  bars  and  bolts,  by  boarded  windows 
and  the  signs  of  real-estate  agents.  Standing  en  a  gala  r-orner 
of  the  old  days,  we  faced  absolute  blackness,  save  for  the  street- 
lights alone,  and  were  passed  onl^,-  l)y  one  young  colored  girl 
during  our  entire  stay. 

"The  lone  policeman  witli  whom  we  talked  hoi)ed  'the  church 
folk  were  satisfied. '  A  cabman  at  the  corner,  in  ottering  to 
guide  us  to  resorts  ^■aguely  remote,  declared  the  place  was 
'dead."     'They're  all  watchin'  it  all  the  time!' 

■"Chicago  had  awakened;  that's  all.  .  .  .  To  Chicago  commer- 
cialized vice  has  become  not  'the  necessary  evil,'  but  a  matter 
of  public  conscience." 

And  all  over  the  country  tlie  battalions  of  reform  have  prest 
on  in  like  manner,  we  are  told;  "countless  red  lights  have  been 
put  out  ami  many  more  been  dimmed."  Few  people,  ]Mr. 
Anderson  thinks,  realize  either  the  swiftness  or  the  extent  of  the 
reform,  partly  because  of  our  reaction  fiom  the  sex-exploitation 
of  two  years  ago  on  the  stage,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  press. 
"  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  conscience  and  to  the  driving-power 
of  the  crusade  that  we  did  not  permit  a  re\ulsion  against  ex- 
ploitation to  divert  us  from  the  evil  itself."  And  we  read 
further; 

''With  Yankee  shrewdness  we  w^ere  quick  to  strike  at  the 
profits  of  commercialized  \ice.  Every  in\'estigation  reiterated 
the  cry  to  sever  the  money-nerve  if  we  w'ould  paralyze  the 
monster's  every  limb.  And  to  our  further  credit,  too,  we  began 
not  with  the  poor,  exploited  victims,  but  with  the  'higher-ups,' 
their  keepers,  and,  abo\e  all,  with  those  concealed,  often  respected, 
partners  who — for  an  extortionate  consideration — gave  them 
shelter  A\-ithin  their  real  estate.  Thus  came  to  be  de\ised  the 
famous  injunction  and  abatement  law  which,  beginning  in  Iowa ' 
five  or  more  years  ago,  has  swiftly  spread  throughout  a  score  of 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Curiously  enough,  Illinois, 
essentially  the  birthi)lace  of  the  reform,  has  only  recently  placed 
this  particular  law  upon  its  statute-books. 

"As  many  readers  doubtless  know,  this  act, permits  any 
citizen,  under  such  legal  conditions  as  each  State  may  pro^■ide, 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  a  house  of  shame  and  to  have  the 
property  closed  for  a  year  at  least,  together  with  other  penalties. 
Righteousness  has  been  quick  to  seize  the  weapon  thus  pro^•ided 
to  its  hand 

"As  a  result  of  these  changes,  segregation  in  this  country — 
save  in  parts  of  the  South  alone — is  an  exploded  superstition. 
The  'Hi'  Gill  reformation  in  Seattle  is  perhaps  its  most  dramatic 
expression.  The  commission  in  seventeen  cities  and  in  two 
States  (Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin)  ha\e  been  unanimous 
in  its  condemnation! 

"Almost  wherever  vice  investigations  like  these  have  been 
made,  the  name  of  George  ,1.  Kneeland  is  known.  He  had 
started  on  this  career  before  the  appointment  from  the  Chicago 
Vice  Commission  gave  him  a  national  re])utation.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  visited  over  100  communities  for  this  purpose, 
has  interxiewed.  directly  and  indirectly,  a  great  army  of  r2.'),000 
prostitutes  and  has  secured  the  life-stories  of  at  least  .3,000.  Now 
he  is  chief  investigator  for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene  in  New  York 

"Mr.  Kneeland  believ^es  there  are  four  chief  lines  of  attack 
upon  vice  as  a  business,  each  hitting,  it  will  be  noted,  at  the 
money-nerve.  These  are:  The  separation  of  liquor  from  prosti- 
tution; the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  owners  of  property 
used  for  immoral  purposes;  punishment  of  men  who  li\e  off 
the  proceeds  of  prostitution,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
patrons. 

"All  these  phases  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  victories  of 
the  past  three  years.  The  advance  against  the  liquor-trafific, 
the  steady  march  of  the  abatement  legislation,  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  Mann  Act,  and  other  laws  against  male  exploiters, 
and  educational  campaigns  in  social  hygiene — these  typify  the 
four-square  conception  of  the  fight.  To  be  sure,  what  may  be 
called  the  Red  Cross  work  has  not  been  altogether  neglected, 
as  the  success  of  Bedford  Reformatory  in  New  York  will  indicate. 
But  'the  wounded  and  the  missing'  have  not  been  the  object  of 
attack,  nor  has  the  sad  problem  of  their  reform  been  largely 
concerned  in  these  first  stages. 

"This  tragic  factor  of  supply  in  the  world's  most  awful  traffic 

must  interest  every  hamlet  and  every  home.     Commercialized 

■  vice,  as  a  pressing  and  flagrant  social  problem,  is  largely  confined 

to  the  cities.     But  its  girlish  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  farthest 

farms.     Some  have  estimated  the  rural  supply  as  nearly  50 


per  cent.,  doubtless  much  too  high;    but  it  gives  an  idea  of  the 
concern  with  which  every  village  must  watch  the  struggle  to 

crush  out  this  infamous  trade 

"To  the  Church  will  be  left,  in  tlie  last  analy.sis,  the  task  of 
final  extinguishment.  The  \\isdom  of  hygiene  and  the  force 
of  law  will  each  attempt  its  appointed  ta.sks.  But  some  of  these 
fateful  scai'let  gleams  will  >et  remain  until  a  ne\\  v.ay  of  life 
floods  out  the  fires  of  lust  and  lucre  that  sear  the  hearts  of  men." 


THE   PANAMA   RELIGIOUS   CONGRESS 

^N  IMPRESSION  SEEMS  TO  PREVAIL  in  .some 
/— \  quarters  that  the  Congress  on  Christian  work  A\lii(  h 
'*-  -*^  has  been  planned  for  Fel)ruary  10-20,  19UJ,  at  Pan- 
ama, is  the  preliminary  of  ''a  campaign  for  the  c(ni\ersion  cf 
the  re;iubII(o  i.A  the  Southern  Cross."  Catholics  of  this  country 
have  concurred  with  the  opinion  tluit  it  was  a  "criticism  of  the 
civilization  cf  Latin  America,"  and  merited  the  condemnation 
that  the  Director-General  of  the  Pan-American  Union  is  said 
to  have  passed  on  it.  We  are,  liowe\er,  assured  l)y  the  secretarj- 
of  the  Congress,  S.  G.  Inman,  that  "the  whole  genius  and 
purpose  of  the  movement  ha-\'e  been  exactly  the  opposite."" 
From  the  \evy  inception  of  the  idea  its  key-note  lias  been  one 
of  "cooperation  with  the  Latin-American  people,  not'  forcing 
upon  them  our  own  particular  ideas,  Init  helping  reciprocally  to 
promote  better  rehgious,  educational,  and  cocial  conditions  of 
these  countries."  So  much  is  "" clearly  exprest  by  the  official 
declaration  concerning  the  purposes  of  the  Congress."  These 
points  are  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Inman  in  the  New  York  Times, 
where  we  read: 

"Those  preparing  commission  reports  and  taking  part  in  the 
program  ha\'e  been  instructed  that:  'If  the  best  and  most  last- 
ing results  are  to  be  obtained,  while  frankly  facing  moral  and 
spiritual  conditions  which  call  for  missionary  work  in  Latin 
America,  and  while  presenting  the  Gospel  which  we  hold  as  the 
only  adequate  solution  of  the  problems  which  those  conditions 
present,  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Panama  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize all  the  elements  of  truth  and  goodness  in  an>-  form  of 
religious  faith.  Our  approach  to  the  people  shall  b.e  neither 
critical  nor  antagonistic,  but  insj:ired  by  the  teachings  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  and  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  e\il  and 
rejoiceth  not  in  inquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.' 

"The  catholicity  of  the  Congress  is  exprest  in  the  following 
invitation: 

"'All  communions  or  organizations  which  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  Divine  Savior  and  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  the  rexealed  work  of  God,  and  whose 
purpose  is  to  make  the  will  of  Christ  prevail  in  Latin  America, 
are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  the  Panama  Congress,  and 
will  be  heartily  welcomed.' 

'"In  order  that  the  Congress  may  liring  about  the  freest  ex- 
change of  spiritual  ^■alues  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  peo- 
ples, there  will  be  invited  to  the  Congress  not  only  Latin-Ameri- 
cans wdio  are  members  of  the  evangelical  churches,  but  also  some 
of  the  leading  public  men  of  these  countries. 

"The  change  of  name  of  the  gathering  was  not  made,  as  has 
been  said,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  any  church  or  party 
of  a  church,  but  because  it  became  evident  as  the  plans  de\  el- 
oped that  the  name  'Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin 
America'  would  far  more  accurately  define  its  work,  and  the 
change  was  made  after  consultation  with  those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  history  of  Latin-American  life. 
]Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Director-General  of 
the  Pan-American  L^nion  criticized  one  of  the  statements  in  our 
bulletin.  This  does  not  signify  by  any  means  that  he  was  con- 
demning the  movement,  for  it  was  in  ai)pro\  ing  it  and  endeavor- 
ing to  help  the  committee  to  attain  the  largest  cooperation  with 
the  Latin-American  i)eople  that  he  pointed  to  this  single  state- 
ment, out  of  all  the  Congress  literature,  as  the  only  one  that 
could  be  objectionable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  state- 
ment was  not  anything  that  the  committee  itself  had  said,  but 
an  extract  from  an  article  by  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Argentina. 

"One  might  venture  the  assertion  that  never  before  has  such 
a  compreliensive  study  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can life  been  undertaken  as  the  eight  commissions  of  the  Panama 
Congress  are  pursuing.  These  commissions  are  composed  of 
21o  persons — Latin-Americans,  North- Americans,  and  Europeans. 
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The  reports,  after  protracted  investigation,  are  being  sent  in 
proof-sheet  form  to  experts  in  all  these  countries  for  searching 
criticisms.  After  revision  in  the  light  of  these  criticisms,  the 
eight  reports  will  be  sent  to  delegates,  and  published,  following 
the  congress,  in  three  large  volumes,  making,  we  hope,  a  real 
contribution  to  the  limited  literature  which  undertakes  a  fair, 
sympathetic,  and  accurate  statement  of  the  deeper  things  of 
Latin-American  life." 

Mr.  Inman  meets  the  objection  that  the  holding  of  a  Con- 
gress on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America  constitutes  a  dis- 
courtesy to  any  religious  body  by  declaring  such  a  charge  would 
be  no  more  reasonable  than  the  allegation  that  the  holding  of 
a  Pan-American  Commercial  Congress  would  be  a  discourtesy 
to  Latin- American  manufacturers: 

"The  intercourse  of  national  life  by  means  of  commerce,  ini- 
luigration,  and  travel  has  come  to  be  too  great  for  any  nation  to 
expect  to  live  by  itself — politically,  commeicially,  intellectu- 
ally, or  spiritually.  The  best  elements  of  civilization  must  seek 
to  help  all  parts  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  its  worst  elements 
are  constantly  studying  how  to  extend  themsehes. 

"^lore  than  half  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  live  in  coun- 
tries where  there  is  no  State  religion.  In  all  others  except  one 
the  people  are  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  The  church  which 
is  most  powerful  in  Latin  America  has  attained  a  much  higher 
and  purer  development  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  grown 
side  by  •  side  with  Protestantism.  Latin  America  has  so  far 
received  little  of  the  influences  and  developments  growing  out 
of  the  European  Reformation,  which  so  profoundly  affected  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

"The  religious  needs  of  Latin  America  are  real.  Many  of 
their  own  prominent  leaders  as  well  as  practically  all  travelers  in 
these  countries  speak  of  them.  They  are  complicated  by  a  large 
increase  in  their  population  from  immigration,  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  Indian  tribes  who  still  live  in  their  primitive  condition 
without  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  civilization,  by 
rapidly  developing  cities,  with  their  premature  introduction  of 
modern  social  evils,  and  by  the  lack  of  faith  in  any  religion  on 
the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  student  classes." 


QUAKERS   IN   WAR-RELIEF 

WK  HAVE  DWELT  UPON  the  tragic  dilemma  pre- 
sented to  the  English  Quakers  in  the  contrary-  demands 
of  their  country  and  their  religion  during  the  war.  We 
have  seen  how  some  have  felt  called  to  make  sacrifice  of  that 
principle  of  their  religious  faith  which  would  keej)  them  from 
bearing  arms.  Those  who  have  listened  to  the  dictates  of  faith, 
however,  have  not  been  inactive  in  their  country's  service. 
"Confronted  anew  in  1914  with  the  necessity  of  reaffirming 
their  testimony  touching  the  iniquity  of  all  war,",  says  William 
V\\  Comfort  in  the  New  York  Ereiiing  Post,  "they  speedily 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  salvage  and  reconstruction." 
So  successful  have  they  been  that  they  have  aroused  fa\oraV)le 
comment  in  England,  even  from  those  who  do  not  share  their 
attitude  toward  this  and  all  wars.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that 
"except  for  the  patching  of  mangled  bodies  by  surgeons  and 
nurses,  theirs  is  about  the  onlj-  really  constructive  work 
that  has  yet  followed  in  the  wake  of  organized  destruction." 
As  would  naturally  be  the  case,  their  work  was  begun  in  France: 

"Early  in  September,  1914,  British  Friends  decided  to  under- 
take relief-work  in  France,  and  the  'War-Victims'  Relief  Com- 
mittee' was  formed  in  I^ondon.  Permission  was  readily  granted 
by  the  French  Government,  and  operations  were  begun  under  the 
control  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  FVench  military 
authorities.  Permis.sion  was  the  more  readily  granted  as  the 
Friends  had  organized  a  similar  experlition  in  ISTO,  and  their 
services  were  gratefully  recalled. 

"The  valley  of  the  Marne,  from  which  the  wave  of  invasion 
had  just  receded,  was  selected  as  the  region  most  in  need  of  aid. 
Much  of  this  territory  had  been  twice  fought  over  on  the  German 
advance  and  retreat,  and  some  villages  had  been  bombarded  by 
Germans  and  French  alike.  Local  conditions  were  foimd  by 
the  first  groups  of  visitors  to  vary  greatly.  One  village  had 
suffered  slightly,  whereas  its  neighbor  had  been  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  its  inhabitants  rendered  destitute  and 
homeless.  The  farms,  stocks,  and  crops  were  in  most  cases 
ruined.     The  able  men,  of  course,  were  gone.     The  old  people, 


the  women,  and  the  little  children  were  living  in  cow-stables, 
cellars,  and  improvised  shacks.  Children  were  being  born  in 
the  most  deplorable  surroundings. 

"The  method  of  village-relief  is  as  follows:  A  visiting  party, 
working  with  the  mayor,  the  priest,  and  the  local  council,  if 
such  exists,  tabulates  the  population  by  families,  together  with 
the  sort  of  aid,  if  any,  which  is  required.  This  aid  is  given  with 
the  approval  of  the  local  authorities,  who  know  family  conditions 
and  merits.  From  the  big  warehouses  in  London,  through  the 
clearing-house  in  Paris,  are  constantly  sent  forward  great  sup- 
plies of  clothing,  blankets,  medicines,  furniture,  seeds,  and 
agricultural  implements.  About  two  hundred  men  and  women 
are  engaged,  mostly  British  Friends.  They  are  doctors,  nurses, 
teachers,  architects,  sanitary  experts,  artizans,  and  craftsmen, 
possest  of  strong  constitutions,  unbounded  enthusiasm,  unfailing 
sympathy,  and — the  ability  to  use  French. 

"Architects  and  carpenters  have  been  constructing  for  a  j'ear 
hundreds  of  movable  houses  of  one  to  five  rooms  for  the  home- 
less. They  have  braced  up  tottering  walls  and  chimnej's,  and 
given  needed  utensils  for  housekeeping.  Others  have  given  seed 
for  gardens  and  fields  and  sent  planting  and  reaping  itiplements, 
in  order  that  this  year's  harvest  might  not  fail.  They  have 
visited  the  sick  and  prescribed  for  them  over  a  large  area,  with 
the  help  of  motor-conveyance.  Thej-  have  cleaned  out  pest- 
holes, and  prevented  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  by  modern  sanitary 
measures.  They  early  organized  in  Chalons  a  maternity  hos- 
pital of  sixty  beds  for  the  expectant  mothers  among  the  emigres 
of  the  Department.  Most  of  all,  they  have  infused  a  splendid 
spirit  of  confidence  and  a  renewed  interest  in  life  among  those 
whose  hearts  were  seared  with  sorrow  and  whose  hands  hung 
idle  all  the  day." 

The  letters  of  gratitude  wi'itten  by  these  French  Catholics 
to  the  Briti.sh  Quakers,  it  is  said,  support  the  claims  of  the  work- 
ers themselves  that  "the  moral  uplift  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  expedition."     We  read: 

"All  this  work  has  gone  on  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  behind  the 
present  lines  which  leave  ten  Departments  of  France  in  German 
hands.  There  has  been  much  red  tape  to  unwind  with  the 
French  civil  and  military  authorities,  owing  to  the  precautions 
which  had  to  be  observed  in  the  military  zone.  On  the  whole, 
the  cooperation  between  individuals  of  different  nationalities  and 
different  creeds  has  been  splendid ;  all  jealous  bickerings  have  been 
banished  between  men  and  women  whose  sole  desire  was  to  put 
a  prostrate  population  physically  and  morally  upon  its  feet. 

"It  is  cause  for  gratification  that  perhaps  no  body  of  well- 
intentioned  people  in  England  could  have  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  French  in  this  difficult  task,  except  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Every  possible  facility  has  been  granted  by  the 
French  authorities,  and  the  leaders  of  the  relief-work  have  been 
received  and  warmly  thanked  by  the  Government  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  de\astated  provinces. 

"The  writer  was  privileged  to  sit  as  a  member  on  the  London 
general  committee,  representing  American  Friends.  He  had  a 
chance  there  to  see  the  admirable  economy  with  which  the  large 
funds  are  disbursed  upon  recommendation  from  the  experts  in  the 
field.  Every  pound  of  mone}-  is  looked  at  twice  before  it  is 
spent,  and,  as  the  time  of  the  workers  is  given  freelj',  the  funds 
go  directly  for  supplies  and  for  the  living  expenses  of  those  in 
the  field.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  raised, 
and  something  more  than  half  of  that  sum  expended.  As  much 
as  possible  is  kept  back  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  similar 
work  in  France  and  Belgium,  which  stretches  away  without 
limit  into  the  future. 

"The  work  here  described  is  exclusively  among  the  ruined 
civil  population,  from  whom  all  that  usually  makes  life  worth 
li\ing  has  been  removed.  The  Quakers  have  also  financed  two 
other  undertakings:  one  the  Ambulance  Unit  near  the  firing- 
line  between  Dunkirk  and  Ypres,  working  under  British  sanction 
and  military  authority;  the  other,  engaged  in  practical  work 
among  the  Belgian  emigres  in  the  Dutch  concentration-camps. 
The  reports  of  these  other  fields  of  labor  are  as  thrilling  as  those 
of  the  relief-work  in  France,  and  constitute  an  inspiring  instance 
of  practical  Christianity.  A  great  many  helpers  have  offered 
their  services  in  England  for  the  work  on  the  Continent,  but 
many  are  unable  to  meet  the  rigorous  requirements  of  the 
committee. 

"There  may  be  some  in  America  who,  unable  to  offer  their 
services,  would  like  to  join  in  relief  which  is  so  judiciously 
administered.  The  treasurer  of  the  committee  is  Isaac  Sharp, 
Devonshire  House,  136  Bishopsgate,  London,  who  wiU  gratefully 
receive  and  acknowledge  funds." 


NORWAY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

GJerset,  Knut.  History  of  the  Norwegian 
People.  Two  volumes.  With  many  illustrations. 
Large  octavo,  pp.  xiv-1133.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $8  per  set. 

Norway's  history  has  a  halo  of  grandiose 
romance.  Epic,  deeds  of  vildngs  and  dar- 
ing exploits  of  hardy  Norse  sailors  are 
familiar  in  poetry  and  song.  Longfellow 
and  Wagner  found  there  a  mine.  The 
historian,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  poet, 
has  been  even  more  richly  rewarded.  In 
these  two  volumes  by  the  Heidelberg 
scholar,  Knut  Gjerset,  now  professor  of 
Norwegian  language,  literature,  and  history 
in  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa,  we  have 
the  most  recent  attempt  to  present  in 
readable  form,  and  according  to  the 
modern  canons  of  history,  the  story  of 
Norway  and  its  people. 

What  gives  Professor  Gjerset's  volumes 
distinction  and  unique  interest  is  the  fact 
that,  while  rendering  full  justice  to  the 
heroic  and  romantic  phases  of  Norwegian 
history,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  clear 
what  was  not  so  generally  known,  tho 
quite  as  important  and  interesting.  With 
a  fulness  of  detail  and  of  illustration 
hitherto  unattempted  in  a  popular  treatise, 
he  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  role 
played  by  Norway  in  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  destinies  of  the  race.  As  we 
pursue  the  story  a  new  conception  dawns 
upon  us:  The  unity  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  highly  important  in- 
fluences which  they  exercised  in  the  past 
upon  the  rest  of  Eui'ope. 

The  Scandinavian  peoples  were  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  asserts,  potent  in  develop- 
ing navigation,  commerce,  municipal  life 
and  government,  literature,  and  culture  in 
northern  Europe.  Commerce  reached  high 
development  in  Norway  in  very  early 
times.  The  celebrated  viking  expeditions 
were  something  more  than  romantic;  they 
developed  new  trade-routes.  The  Norse- 
men became  clever  merchants  as  well  as 
able  seamen  and  bold  warriors.  The 
occupation  of  merchant  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  their  country.  The  prowess 
of  the  sailors  of  the  North  furnishes  one 
of  the  marvels  of  early  sea-history.  The 
nautical  exploits  of  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English  discoverers  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been 
anticipated  by  Norse  sailors  several  cen- 
turies earlier,  and  as  every  one  knows, 
Columbus,  in  his  supreme  achievement 
was  forestalled  by  a  Northman. 

It  is  in  his  description  of  the  viking 
period  that  the  author  appears  at  his  best. 
Here  the  reader  will  find  enlarged  and 
developed  the  somber,  tho  delightful,  runes 
of  the  North  which  Longfellow  has  re- 
called for  us  in  an  English  setting.  The 
status  of  woman  in  the  viking  age  was 
highly  important.  Here,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, the  Norsemen  seem  to  have  anticipated 
history.  Woman's  position  in  society  "was 
on  the  whole  one  of  great  freedom  and 
independence."  Among  the  higher  classes 
she  was  looked  upon  as  man's  equal.  She 
might  be  his  companion  in  battle  and  in 
the  banquet-hall.  Her  authority  in  the 
household  was  complete.  She  was  an 
adept  in  mythology  and  history,  and  to  her 
men  assigned  the  practise  of  medicine  and 
surgery.     The  women  of  this  remote  aee 


would  seem  to  have  realized,  after  their 
fashion,  what  their  sisters  of  to-day  are 
so  earnestly  striving  for.  So  great  an  in- 
fluence did  the  viking  women  exercise  on 
the  el)ullient  passions  of  the  Norsemen 
that  they  "appear  as  the  easily  discerned 
cause  of  bloody  domestic  feuds  and  dra- 
matic historic  events,  like  the  fates  them- 
selves, breeding  discord  and  bloodshed,  or 
fostering  peace  and  blessing  by  petty 
intrigues,  by  a  nod  or  a  smile." 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  the  epoch 
just  referred  to,  and  replete  with  new 
and  valuable  information,  are  the  chapters 
descriptive  of  the  viking  invasion  of 
Ireland.  Some  Gaelic  writer  once  re- 
marked that  the  lost  annals  of  Ireland  may 
yet  be  recovered  among  the  neglected 
archives  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  researches  of  this  Scandinavian 
scholar  the  words  seem  prophetic.  Pro- 
fessor Gjerset  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  so-much-discust  scholarship  and  learn- 
ing which  flourished  in  Ireland  in  the  dis- 
tant past.  His  deductions  and  conclusions 
are  novel  and  should  awaken  interest. 
Celtic  scholars  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  pages  of  this  Norwegian  writer, 
who  is  perfectly  at  home  on  such  subjects 
as  Brian  Boru  and  the  Battle  of  Clontarf. 

FAMILIAR  THINGS  IN  THEIR 
CHEMICAL  ASPECTS 

Sadtler,  Samuel  Schmueker.  Chemistry  of  Fa- 
miiiar  Things.  With  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp. 
xii-320.     Philadelphia:      J.    B.   Lippincott    Company. 

$1.75  net. 

The  progress  made  by  chemistry  forms 
a  striking  episode  in  the  history  of  con- 
temporary science.  Chemistry  in  our  day 
has  become  what  alchemy  was  to  the  lore 
of  old — a  magical  domain,  full  of  mystery 
and  fafpination.  Not  only  have  some  of 
the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  come  true  in 
laboratories — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
production  of  precious  stones  by  the  re- 
combining  of  their  elements — but  results 
ha\'e  been  reached  that  seem  to  border  on 
the  miraculous.  Inorganic  chemistry  has 
made  enormous  strides  in  our  generation. 
The  most  brilliant  exponent  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  was  undoubtedly  the 
French  chemist  Berthelot,  who  died  but 
a  few  years  ago;  he  was  a  literal  miracle- 
worker  of  the  laboratory.  Berthelot  came  as 
near  to  finding  out  what  substance  actually 
is — that  puzzle  of  the  philosophers — as  did 
any  man  who  ever  lived.  He  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  beefsteak  by  combining  the 
chemical  elements  which  compose  it. 

It  is  surprizing  that  the  author  does 
not  mention  the  French  magician  of  the 
laboratory  in  his  roster  of  famous  names. 
He  cites,  however,  many  others  who  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  recent 
development  of  the  science,  and  his  book 
is  full  of  interest  for  the  amateur  chemist. 
Mr.  Sadtler's  "Chemistry  of  Familiar 
Things"  is  addrest  to  those  who  would 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  fascinating  science 
without  being  compelled  to  master  its 
difficult  formulas  and  technique.  He  re- 
marks that  chemistry  is  a  difficult  and 
confusing  study  for  beginners,  and  yet  it 
is  known  to  be  an  absorbing  and  interest- 
ing pursuit  to  the  chemist  liimself.  Many 
have    been    repelled    by    the    formidable 


mathematical  appanage  of  the  science, 
and  to  such  Mr.  Sadtler's  volume  will 
be  found  a  boon.  His  treatment  is  in- 
tensely practical  and  includes  such  subjects 
as  Air,  Water,  Rocks,  Soil,  Food,  Textiles, 
Chemical  P-volution,  and  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

V/ALES:  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN 

Stone,  Gilbert.     Wales:  Her  Origin,  Struggles, 
and   Later  History,  Institutions,  and  Manners. 

Introduction  by  Ellis  J.Griffith.  Illustrated.  Octavo, 
pp.  xxxvi-455.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $2.50  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  an  admirable 
series  of  historical  studies  of  great  nations 
by  authors  of  special  equipment  and 
scholarship.  It  follows  a  plan  \\hich  is 
based  upon  the  new  conception  of  history. 
According  to  the  old  idea,  prevalent 
throughout  the  ages  and  persisting  up  to 
our  own  time,  as  the  school-books  of  a 
generation  ago  will  testify,  history  was 
conceived  of  as  an  endless  succession  of 
wars  and  the  doings  of  a  handful  of 
individuals,  with  the  people  and  their 
vast  interests  completely  submerged.  This 
theory  of  history  was  first  successfull> 
attacked  by  Montesquieu  and  Stendhal, 
and  was  given  its  cou])  de  grace  by  Taine. 
To-day  a  totally  different  conception  pre- 
vails. In  order  to  gain  a  hearing  from 
the  intelligent,  a  writer  of  history  must 
present  something  more  than  an  almost 
continuous  record  of  human  slaughter, 
must  concern  himself  with  other  things 
than  the  exploits  of  armed  marauders. 
The  idea  that  the  diabolic  aspect  of 
humanity  is  the  only  interesting  one  has 
given  place  to  a  worthier  conception  of 
history.  What  interests  the  modern  his- 
torian is  the  story  of  the  people — its  cus- 
toms, art,  literature,  rehgion,  the  manifold 
details  of  national  life,  the  whole  develop- 
ment indeed  of  what  we  call  civilization. 

In  the  book  before  lis  all  these  things 
are  dealt  with  by  a  master-hand.  The 
subject  is  one  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
lover  of  history.  The  story  of  Wales  goes 
far  back  into  the  past  and  is  closely  linked 
with  that  of  Rome.  The  author  in  his 
preface  asserts  that  the  Welsh  are  de- 
scended from  races  which  conquered  a 
large  part  of  western  Europe,  Albion,  and 
Ireland.  Their  immediate  ancestors,  he 
avers,  opposed  Ca'sar's  landing  and  lived 
long  under  Rome's  government.  In  later 
centuries  they  struggled  against  the  bar- 
barian Saxons  to  preserve  a  great  and  wide- 
spread civilization.  Driven  back  at  last 
by  overwhelming  numbers  to  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Cymbria,  "they  still  held 
the  flag  of  liberty  aloft,  met  in  succession 
and  successfully  Saxon,  Angle,  and  Dane, 
Norseman  and  Norman,  until  finally  worn 
out  and  imbruted  by  centuries  of  warfare, 
they  succumbed  to  the  Norman  castle- 
builders,  as  more  than  twelve  hundrefl 
years  before  their  ancestors  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  block-houses  and  forts  of 
Frontinus  and  Agricola." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Stone's  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  somber 
history  of  the  Druids  in  Wales.  This 
order  of  semibarbaric  priests,  which 
plaj-ed  such  an  important  part  in  the 
earher  history  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
whose  actual  character  is  involved  in  so 
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tion. The  Conklin  always  writes 
at  the  first  stroke,  because  its  ink 
feed  is  uniform  and  steady, 

$2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00, 
$5.00  and  up  — all  self- 
filling,  all  non -leakable. 
Conklin  dealers  every- 
whereare  expert  pen  fitters. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
291  Conklin  Bnildiof 
Toledo.  Ohio.  U.S.A. 

On  Sale  at  Leading  Station- 
erM,  Jewelers  and  Druggists, 


much  uncertainty,  stands  out  more  clearly 
than  ever  in  the  author's  pages.  ]Mr. 
Stone's  studies  have  convinced  him  that 
the  Druids  were  the  priests,  the  men  of 
learning,  the  lawyers  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Ireland.  They  were  learned  in  astronomy 
and  were  "masters  of  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom." They  held  the  oak  and  mistletoe 
in  reverence,  and  their  practises,  even 
when  verging  on  superstition,  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  noble  strain.  The  author 
notes  originality  in  their  conceptions, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  astronomy  and 
of  architecture.  His  citations  from  Roman 
writers  on  the  subject,  hitherto  regarded  as 
authoritative,  show  by  a  comparison  with 
the  records  of  Stonehenge  that  the  literary 
contemporaries  of  Caesar  were  much  at 
fault  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Druids. 
It  is  certain  that  the  order  in  its  pristine 
condition  flourished  in  Britain,  and  the 
important  and  impressive  fact  emerges, 
as  the  author  notes,  that  culture  and 
learning  existed  in  Britain  long  before 
Rome  was  founded. 

The  volume  has  a  large  number  of 
illustrations,  which  bring  out  strikingly 
salient  points  of  Welsh  history,  and  throw 
new  light  upon  the  somewhat  obscure 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain. 

MRS.  WARDS  NEW  NOVEL 

Ward,  Mrs.  Hiiniplir}-.  RItham  House.  Pp.  372. 
New  York:  Hearst'.s  International  Library  Company. 
1915.     $1.35. 

]Mrs.  Ward  vn-ites  her  own  foreword  to 
this  new  novel,  and  in  it  gives  her  readers 
the  basis  of  the  jirohlom  expounded.  It  is 
the  problem  of  divorce,  its  elYect  on  the 
modern  world  and  the  modern  view-point. 
She  mirrors  the  episode  of  Lord  Holland, 
who  ran  away  with  the  wife  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Webster  in  179G — their  subsequent  mar- 
riage and  life  al  Holland  House— in  the 
li\-es  of  Alec  \\  ing  and  his  wife  Caroline 
and  tries  to  show  how  modern  society  meets 
such  a  situation.  Lady  Caroline  Mars- 
worth  had  not  been  a  happy  and  satisfied 
woman.  She  luid  two  beautiful  children 
aufl  her  husband  was  absolutely  abo^e  re- 
jiroaeh.  Bored  by  an  unsatisfactory  exis- 
tence, she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Alec  Wing's 
passionate  love-making  and  ran  away  with 
iiim  and,  after  her  divorce,  married  him. 
Unfortunately,  while  she  was  in  Italy  with 
her  lover,  the  little  boy  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  illness  and  died,  and  the 
world,  ascril)ing  it  to  her  neglect,  could  not 
forgive  her.  Tiie  story  fuuls  llieni  "de- 
cently married,"  and,  having  returned  to 
London,  about  to  set  up  their  Inrcs  d 
jx'ntitis  in  the  home  of  Alec's  ancestors. 
"Eltham  House,"  an  establishment  rich  in 
treasures  of  art  and  traditions.  Backed  up 
by  sympathetic  Lord  Wing,  and  possest 
of  an  unlimited  income,  the  Wings  try  to 
brave  the  world's  condemnation  and  re- 
establish themselves. 

Alec  attempts  to  take  his  place  in  poli- 
tics, an  ambition  which  had  always  been  a 
\-ital  part  of  his  life.  Not  content,  hke 
Caroline,  to  wait  patiently  for  the  public 
to  get  used  to  th«.>ir  reappearance.  Alec 
yields  to  the  siren  voice  of  crafty  Madge 
Whitton,  the  wily  widow,  and  finds  him- 
self in  political  hot  water,  subtly  opposed 
by  the  party  whips  aiul  the  influence  of 
the  woman.  Caroline  is  an  interesting 
character  and  would  have  "won  out"  if 
Alec  had  been  content  to  follow  her  lead, 
but  he  showed  hiinself  a  cad  and  hardly 
worthy  the  great  sacrifice  she  had  made  of 
normal  home  hfe  and  love  of  children. 
Poor  Caroline  is  doomed  from  the  begin- 


ning to  "discomfiture  at  the  hands  of  cir- 
cumstance." What  she  reallj'  desired  was 
something  intangible  and  spiritual  which 
was  denied  her.  It  is  a  deeply  engrossing 
story,  and  wTitten  in  Mrs.  Ward's  admir- 
able style,  but  it  is  only  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  futility  of  trying  to  defy  con- 
vention and  make  laws  for  the  individual. 
Carohne  longed  for  her  children  and  yet 
severed  herself  from  them.  The  solution 
of  the  difficult  situation  is  a  httle  disap- 
pointing. Caroline's  blighting  disease  is 
not  an  original  way  out  of  the  difficulties, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  a 
thrilling  story,  presenting  with  consum- 
mate sldll  the  social  and  politicrl  life  of 
London,  and  some  suggestive  thoughts  on 
the  problems  of  divorce. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Huneker,   James.    iTory   Apes   and   Peacocks. 

Pp.  328.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1915. 
$1.50. 

'Sir.  Huneker's  new  book  is  one  of  ap- 
preciative criticism  on  many  poets,  artists, 
and  musicians.  There  is  no  critic  who 
seems  so  sure  of  himself  as  James  Huneker, 
He  is  so  fair,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  pre- 
cise that  we  feel  his  authority  and  are  con- 
vinced, charmed,  and  delighted.  His  meth- 
ods are  amusing  as  well  as  authoritative. 
The  very  style  of  his  criticism  takes  hold 
of  readers  with  a  grip  of  certainty.  He  is 
analytical  and  a  clever  interpreter.  He  has 
had  such  long  experience  of  men  and  ways 
in  art  that  what  he  says  somehow  counts, 
lie  is  not  always  serious,  either.  Sometimes 
he  makes  use  of  the  lighter  vein,  but  always 
puts  his  finger  on  the  vital  point  in  his  es- 
timate of  character.  His  sincere  enthusiasm 
for  Joseph  Conrad  will  find  a  ready  echo  in 
many  hearts.  "At  aperiod,"  says  he,  "when 
the  distaff  of  fiction  is  too  often  in  the  hands 
of  men,  the  voice  of  the  romantic  realist 
and  poetic  Joseph  Conrad  sounds  a  djTiamic 
masculine  bass  amid  theshi-iller  choir."  Ver- 
meer  he  calls  one  of  "the  supreme  magicians 
of  paint  in  the  history  of  art."  He  denies 
in  decisive  fashion  that  Richard  Strauss  is 
retrograding  in  his  art :  he  is  "  easily  the  fore- 
most of  living  composers."  Tolstoy,  Schon- 
berg,  Wedekind,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann, 
even  Lafcadio  Hearn,  receive  thoughtful 
consideration  and  appreciative  commenda- 
tion. Hearn  "was  a  poetic  temperament,  a 
stylist,  but  an  incomplete  artist."  There 
is  no  phase  of  art  or  literature  or  music 
with  which  Mr.  Himeker  is  not  familiar. 
He  considers  ^all  topics  with  such  intelli- 
gence, such  sense  of  fairness,  that  his  writ- 
ings are  valuable,  edifying,  and  interesting. 

Graham,  .Stephen.  With  Poor  Immigrants  to 
America.  Pp.  306.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.00  net. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Graham's  prolog 
will  be  puzzled  by  the  undercurrent  of 
disapproval  and  discontent  of  one  who 
accords  the  liighest  praise  to  America,  its 
progress,  its  ideals,  and  achievements. 
To  me,  personally,  says  he,  "success  is  a 
reproach,  and  failure,  danger,  calamity, 
incertitude  a  glory."  Having  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  with  the  Russian 
pea.sants.  he  identifies  himself  with  a  band 
of  Russians  bound  for  America  and  de- 
termines to  go  through  their  experiences 
as  tho  one  of  them.  Then  follow  an  inter- 
esting account  of  life  on  shipboard,  de- 
scriptions of  different  types  and  their  pur- 
pose in  making  the  trip,  while  giving  us  an 
atmosphere  of  hope,  anxiety,  and  fear  that 
pervades  immigrants  as  they  approach  the 
laud  of  their  dreams.     The  examination 
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enforced  at  Ellis  Island  he  d('.si«;iiat'-'s  as 
"almost  an  insult  to  Europe."  He  gives 
impressions  of  different  l)ig  cities  and  the 
country  through  which  he  "tramps"  in  his 
endeavor  to  understand  a  national  life. 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  impressions  of 
all  kinds,  of  the  character  of  the  country, 
its  hospitality,  its  ambitions,  and  its 
methods  of  assimilating  the  different  foreign 
elements  into  its  national  life.  "The 
chief  characteristic  of  America,"  he  finds 
to  be  "an  immense  patriotism."  but  the 
American  of  to-day  is  not  the  American  of 
to-morrow.  America  is  full  of  a  great 
revelation  for  one  who  knows  Russia  well. 
The  American  is  glad  at  the  sight  of  th.e 
strong,  the  victorious,  the  healthful.  In 
Russia  "weakness  attracts  more  than 
strength."  Russia  "loves  the  weak  one, 
feeling  he  will  be  eternally  beaten,  and  loves 
liim  because  he  will  be  beaten."  The 
author's  closing  words  are: 

"Ba^k  to  Russia!  From  the  most 
forw^ard  country  to  the  most  backward 
country  in  the  world,  from  the  ])laf'e  where 
'time  is  money'  to  where  the  trains  run  at 
eighteen  miles  an  hour;  from  the  land  of 
Edison  to  the  land  of  Tolstoy;  from  the 
religion  of  philanthropy  to  the  religion  of 
suffering — home  once  more." 

Shaw,  AnnaH>ward,  I).r5.,M.D.  (with  rollabo- 
ratioii  of  E.  J;.rdan).  Pp.  CC6.  New  York  and 
London:    Harper  &  Brothers.     $3. 

There  is  much  in  this  detailed  account  of 
the  early  life  of  Anna  Howard  Shaw  which 
is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  of  vital 
interest.  Mrs.  Shaw's  life  is  as  good  as  a 
story.  The  ^'olume  is  written  in  an  enter- 
taining and  thrilling  style  which  reveals  that 
Dr.  Shaw  is  possest  not  only  of  a  fixt  pur- 
pose which  has  actuated  her  whole  life,  but 
a  sense  of  humor  and  ready  wit  which  left 
her  in  command  of  situations  which  would 
have  otherwise  been  her  undoing.  De- 
scended from  the  Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus 
in  Scotland,  Anna  Shaw^  was  born  in  1847 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  was  one  of 
several  children.  The  mother  and  six- 
children  followed  the  father  to  America 
in  1851.  She  ^\Tites  graphically  of  this 
exciting  voN'age  and  subsequent  poverty 
in  New  Bedford  and  La^\Tence.  Then 
came  the  move  to  Michigan,  wher  j  she  was 
a  veritable  pioneer,  a  he^\•er  «f  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water.  From  her  earliest  recol- 
lections, Anna  was  possest  with  a  desire 
for  education,  a  determination  to  preach, 
and  an  ambition  to  further  woman's  ad- 
vancement. She  enlivens  her  desr-riptions 
by  stories  of  experiences,  sometimes  pa- 
thetic, sometimes  funny,  but  through  it 
all  one  finds  a  steady  progress  toward  her 
fixt  goal.  Her  first  encouragement  came 
from  Mary  Livermore.  She  speaks  in 
highest  praise  of  those  who  helped  her  in 
any  way.  A  good  tighter  always,  she 
worked  successfully  lor  her  education, 
her  ordination,  and  her  medical  degree, 
doing  temperance-woric  with  Frances  Wil- 
lard,  and  suffrage-work  under  tJie  guidance 
of  "Aunt  Susan"  (Susan  B.  Anthony). 
All  difficulties  she  encountered  with  smiling 
front  and  invincible  determination.  Such 
a  life  would  be  a  lesson  to  any  one,  and  the 
pages  of  this  book  are  full  of  \'ital  facts 
which  all  might  read  with  profit. 

Hobhou!>e,  L.  T.  (D.  Litt.)-    Morals  in  Evolution. 

A   Study   in    Comparative  Ethics.     8vo,  pp.  xvi-648. 
New  Yorli:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $3.25  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1906,  and  a  second  the  next  year.  The 
present  (third)  edition  is  in  large  part  re- 


IT    GOES 

WITH  THE 

TURKEY 


Just  "fits  In"  as  smoothly  as  if  It  was  Intended 
specially  for  your  turkey-dinner. 

Yet  in  fact  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  goes  just  right 
with  almost  an};  meal.  And  it  makes  that  meal  more 
palatable  and  more  inviting. 

Use  it  for  the  children's  luncheon  or  your  own, 
or  for  the  family  supper  any  time.  You  can  prepare 
it  in  many  different  ways.  You  can  make  it  as  light 
or  as  hearty  as  you  choose. 

It  is  always  appetizing,  always  wholesome  and 
nourishing.  There  is  no  labor  nor  fuss  about  it ;  no 
delay,  no  uncertainty.  And  you  cannot  serve  it  too 
often  for  your  family's  enjoyment  and  health.  Have 
it  again  today.     Why  not? 
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i  lie  Eari\  c-  Daniel 
Grain  Mill.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Specialized  knowledge  saved  ^50,000 
on  the  cost  of  this  building 

Based  on  the  original  plans,  the  competitive  bids  on  this 
grain  mill  exceeded  ^100,000. 

However,  we  advised  the  owners — The  Early  &  Daniel  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati — that  we  believed  the  building  could  be 
redesigned  to  cost  much  less. 


After  studying  the  technical  require- 
ments, in  co-operation  with  the  man- 
ufacturers of  their  mill  machinery,  a 
revised  plan  of  building  and  machinery- 
layout  was  submitted   and  accepted. 


knozvledge,  of  long  experience  in  de- 
signing and  engineering. 

As  pioneers  in  concrete  construction 
Ferro  engineers  have  made  real  ad- 
vances in  building  knowledge.  Through 


The  mill  is  now  Hearing  completion,  years  of  research,  through  laboratory 
as  shown  here,  at  about  half  the  cost  tests,  through  experience  with  hun- 
of  the  building  as  originally  designed!      dreds   of  difficult  building  problems. 

This  saving  is,  of  course,  exceptional. 
But  it  strikingly  illustrates  a  point  too 
often  overlooked  by  prospective  build- 
ers in  concrete — namely,  that  competi- 
tive bids  are  not  a  guarantee  of  low  cost. 

Economy  and  Efficiency  in  concrete 
building  are  the  result  of  specialized 


they  have  acquired  a  specialized  knozvl- 
edge that  is  unusual. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet  B-3 

which  contains  information  of  real  value  to  prospec- 
tive builders.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  in- 
formation you  desire  about  pur  work,  or  about  build- 
ing in  Kcneral.  We  work  under  any  form  of  contract, 
but  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  Ferro 
Protit-Sharing  Contract,  as  explained  in  our  booklet. 
Write  today. 


FERR 

ICONSTR 


CRETE 

\j    S     o*T    Qtr 

OA\PANY 


OHIO 


written,  espeeialh'  in  the  first  part  dealing 
with  primitive  ethics,  to  which  recent  re- 
search has  added  so  much  material.  The 
price  is  also  reduced,  making  an  induce- 
ment for  the  "bargain-hunter"  in  books. 
This  last  is  emphasized  by  the  amount  of 
valuable  matter  provided,  for  the  pages 
are  closely  printed — type  small  and  un- 
leaded, yet  clear,  with  abundant  foot- 
notes. 

The  treatment  is  in  the  main  historical 
and  psychological,  not  metaphysical.  It  is 
therefore  a  survey  of  the  development  of 
culture  vdih.  especial  regard  to  its  output 
in  morals  indi\'idual  and  social.  And  how 
much  it  is  in  accord  with  the  modern  spirit 
of  research  is  suggested  by  the  author's  ac- 
knowledgments to  such  investigators  as  R. 
R.  Marett,  F.  H.  Griffith,  J.  Esther  Car- 
penter, F.  B.  Jevons,  Professors  Wester- 
marck  and  Seligmann,  and  Drs.  Rivers  and 
Haddon.  The  two  divisions  of  the  treat- 
ment are:  "The  Standard,"  in  eight  chap- 
ters and  a  summary;  and  "The  Basis,"  also 
in  eight  chapters.  The  first  part  affords  a 
reliable  view  of  the  development  of  society 
with  its  growingly  imperative  commands 
and  inhibitions.  The  inductions  rest  upon 
sources  the  weight  of  which  is  instantly  evi- 
dent, and  the  authorities  cited  are  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  range  of  the  discussion 
is  wide — "Forms  of  Social  Organization," 
"Law  and  Justice,"  "ISIarriage  and  the 
Position  of  Women,"  "Women  in  the  Civ- 
ilized World,"  "Relations  between  Com- 
munities," "Class  Relations,"  "Property 
and  Poverty,"  etc. 

The  second  part  has  to  do  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  morals  survej'ed 
in  Part  I  rest.  Some  of  these  bases  are  in 
the  conceptions  of  soul-human,  superhuman, 
subhuman — -the  mj"sterious,  the  effects  of 
primitive  (oral  or  wTitten)  literature,  and 
the  conception  of  gods.  This  leads  to  a 
treatment  of  "Early  Ethical  Conceptions," 
"The  World  and*  the  Spirit,"  "Mono- 
theism," "Ethical  Ideahsm,"  "Philosophic 
Ethics,"  "ISIodern  Ethics,"  and  "The  Line 
of  Ethical  Development."  The  result  is 
a  discussion  of  ethics  as  an  evolution.  The 
student  of  ethics  or  of  religion  can  not 
afford  to  overlook  this  volume  of  solid  and 
restrained  discussion. 

Towns,  Charl(«l  R.  Habits  That  Handicap:  The 
Menace  of  Opium,  Tobacco,  and  Alcohol,  and  the 
Remedy.  Pp.  ix-289.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     $1.20  net. 

Mr.  Towns  has  devoted  his  hfe  to  study 
and  treatment  of  victims  of  drug-habits. 
He  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
legislative  campaign  looking  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  drug-evil  by  statute.  He 
deals  exhaustively  with  the  menace  to  so- 
cietj'  of  opium,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  and 
classifies  and  describes  the  various  habit- 
forming  drugs.  He  is  especially  severe  on 
the  drug-taking  doctor  and  nurse,  and  upon 
the  sanatorium,  which  latter,  he  declares, 
often  establishes  habits  more  firmlj'  and 
swindles  patients.  He  asserts  that  drug- 
victims  are  unfairly  dealt  with  by  societj', 
and  suggests  an  entirely  new  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  them.  Dr.  Towns's  experience 
included  investigations  in  the  Orient  and 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
went  to  China,  where  he  opened  three  hos- 
pitals, and,  in  the  course  of  eleven  months, 
supervised  the  treatment  for  the  opium- 
habit  of  over  four  thousand  patients. 
Among  these  not  one  fatality  occurred,  al- 
tho  many  were  extreme  cases.  The  author 
had  to  work  under  great  difficulties,  having 
no  aid  except  untrained  Chinese  boys. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


A  LARGE  book  might  be  filled— perhaps 
it  has  been  filled — with  parodies  of  and 
answers  to  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam. But  most  of  these  attempts  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  pessimistic  phi- 
losophy to  which  Fitzgerald  gave  such  a 
rich  verbal  dress  passed  into  oblivion 
almost  with  the  drying  of  their  ink.  A 
notable    exception    is    Cond6    B.    Fallen's 

The  New  Rubaiyat ' ' ;  those  deftly  WTought 
quatrains  which  owe  as  much  of  their 
appeal  to  forceful  logic  as  to  imaginative 
phrasing. 

This  poem  is  too  long  and  too  well  known 
for  quotation  here.  So,  from  the  book  in 
which  it  has  the  place  of  honor — its  au- 
thor's "Collected  Poems"  (P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons) — we  reprint  instead  this  more  per- 
sonal utterance,  noble  in  conception  and 
distinguished  in  performance.  The  poem 
has  many  admirable  lines,  and  the  con- 
cluding stanzas  bring  the  thoughts  to  a 
climax  appropriately  lofty. 

ASPIRATION 

By  CoNDfi  B.  Fallen. 

I  can  strike  the  minor  cliord  and  sing: 

Is  the  major  chord  denied? 
I  would  sing  with  the  sun,  and  chime  with  the 
moon 

As  ,it  sways  the  evening  tide. 

I  would  ride  upon  the  neck  of  the  blast. 

Grasping  the  mane  of  the  rack. 
When  the  snorting  thunder  plashes  his  hoof 

In  the  lightning's  ragged  track. 

Or  where  the  battle  thunders  its  bruit. 

There  let  the  spirit  pant. 
When  death  and  victory  mingle  their  note 

In  one  triumphant  chant. 

I  would  moimt  to  the  topmost  peak  and  ken 

With  an  eagle's  sight  afar, 
Swoop  to  the  depths  and  up  again 

Across  the  path  of  a  star. 

Where  myriad  sims  commingling  gaze 

In  the  marge  of  farthermost  space. 
And  system  in  system  clangoroiLS  rolls 

Athwart  the  abyss's  face.  • 

Let  my  soul  druik  in  the  rushing  song 

Of  a  thousand  words  in  one. 
The  music  of  time  forever  dying 

And  time  forever  begun. 

On  the  wings  of  morning  let  me  rise, 

On  the  pliunes  of  evening  fall. 
With  the  orient  clang  at  the  gates  of  sleep, 

With  evening  imfold  her  pall; 

And  with  the  course  of  the  chariot  sun, 

Let  me  follow  the  life  of  man. 
With  the  eye  of  heaven  looking  upon 

The  great  and  the  little  plan. 

For  I  would  sing  as  an  Angel  might  chant 

Of  all  that  he  sees  below, 
When  he  gazes  down  on  the  whirling  globe 

With  its  human  ebb  and  flow ; 

And,  summing  up  in  one  great  chord, 

Bring  the  song  to  a  perfect  close, 
As  Dante's  diapason  blooms 

in  heaven's  eternal  rose. 

Not  long  ago  Virginia  Frazer  Boj-le, 
herself  a  poet  of  power  as  well  as  of  charm, 
stated  her  belief  that  Southern  poetry 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  renascence.  It  can 
not  possibly  be  said  that  the  Southern 
States  have  now  any  poet  fit  to  rank  with 
the  late  Madison  Cawein.  But  there  are 
many  Southern  poets  who  are  adding  day 
by  day  to  the  sum  of  the  world's  beauty; 
their  number  increases  every  year.  Among 
them  must  be  mentioned  Sara  Beaumont 
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Alba  Lighting  Equipment,  Accounting  Dept.,  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.l.  Desk  lights  are  not  needed 

Who  wants  Better  Light  ? 

Would  you  like  to  read  in  comfort?    Or  to 
work  without  eye-strain? 

Do  you    want  your  employees  to    do   more 
work  with  fewer  mistakes? 

T/ie7i  send  for  the  Free  Booklets  listed  below 


Homes — Would  you  like  to  read, 
study,  sewer  p'.ay  games  without  being 
conscious  of  your  light — annoyed  by  it  > 
Would  you  like  your  children's  eyes  to 
be  strong.?  Would  you  like  to  see 
easily  and  comfortably  in  everj'  room  > 
Then  send  for  Booklet  No.  i 

Offices — Would  you  like  your  steno- 
graphers, bookkeepers  and  clerks  to 
make  fewer  mistakes  >.  W'ould  you  like 
them  to  do  more  work,  with  fewer 
headaches,  and  "days  off".? 

Then  seridfor  Booklet  No.  j 


Stores — Would  ydu  like  customers  to 
see  better,  stay  longer  and  buy  more, 
with  fewer  exchanges .?  Would  you 
like  attractive  lighting,  and  attractive 
windows?  Would  you  like  employees 
to  see  and  feel  better,  and  treat  cus- 
tomers with  more  consideration .? 
Then  send  for  Booklets  No.  2  and  4 

Workrooms — Do    you   want   to  de- 
crease waste  and  "  seconds  "  ,?  Or  lessen 
"  small  accidents  ",   fatigue,    eye-head- 
aches and  "  days  off  "  } 
Then  send  cojipon  for  Information 


Good  light  is  easy  to  get  when  you  know  the  facts. 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

Alba  softens  light,  so  that  the  eye  can  use  it,  and  dis- 
tributes it  where  it  is  needed  enabling  everyone  to  read, 
study  or  work  in  comfort — without  eye-irritation.  Alba 
also  gets  more  light  from  the  same  current — money  saved. 

Free  Lighting  Booklets 

The  booklets  listed  below  tell  about  Alba  and  good  light 
for  purposes  named.     They  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


1— Homes  4— Stores        7— Hotels 

2 — Department  Stores      5 — Offices      8— Banks 
3— Restaurants  6— Clubs         9— Theatres 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York 
Chicago,  Philadelphia 
St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Reg.  U.S.  Ltd  Toronto 

Pat.  Off. 


10 — Hospitals 
11 — Churches 


Send  me 
Lighting  Informa- 
tion on  Subjects 


No... 


Name.. 


City  and  State.. 
Macbeth-Evan*  Glass  Co    Pittsburgh 
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No  Cement  Floor 
Is  Ever  Finished 

IT  DUSTS.  It  water-logs.  It  becomes 
oil-soaked.  Something  must  be  done 
to  harden  it,  to  water-proof  it  and  to  pre- 
vent oil-infiltration. 

W'hether  your  floor  is  new  or  old,  here  ia 
your  remedy: 

#/^  DUSTOP 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

Stops  dusting,  which  plays  such  havoc 
with  moving  bearings  and  delicate  ma- 
chineri".  I  tpenetratesand  chemically  com- 
bines with  the  cement  or  concrete  and 
forms  a  practically  new  substance  as  har<l 
as  granite  and  impermeable  to  oils  and 
greases.  Any  onecan  appl>' it .  Oriesover 
night.  $1.50trial  gallon,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

,xi  JJLiy  CEMENT  FILLER 

MX.  JT.  ff.     indCfment  Floor  Paint- 
(Patented  Feb.  27,  1906) 

Dust-proofs,  Water-proofs.  Oil-proofs  and 
Decorates.  An  ideal  combination  for  new 
or  old  floors.  It  forms  a  permanent  cliemi- 
cal  union  withcomont  and  results  in  a  per- 
manently tirotectcd  surface.  Imparts  a 
pleasing  finish  in  anv  color  wanted.  Trial 
gallon,  $2.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

^/wFLINTOX 

Chemically  hardens  cement  floors.  Flintox  does 
ftliat  none  but  Toch  Brothers*  floor  hardeners 
do.  It  hardens  old  floors— stops  the  further  dis- 
integration of  uater-soaked  and  dusting  sur- 
faces. Drii*<(  nvpr  night.  No  need  to  stop  work. 
Trial  cftUon  (1.25  f.  o.  b.  Nev  Tork. 
Monry-bark  euarantee  on  all  Toch  product*". 
Send  for  interesting  booklets.    Address  L><pt.  A« 

Toch  brothers 

Established  1848 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of   R.  I.  W.  Pre- 
•enative  I^aints.  X'arnisbcs  and  Knamela. 

320  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Works:    New  York.  London.  England,  and 

T'.r'-nto,   ("im-r*. 
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med^lasses 

you  need 
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Shut' on 


f     EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE    \7 

^  MOUNTINGS  ^ 


1  OH  uill  never  ;ianl  any  other  make  of 
tnoiinling  after  you  once  urar  the  latest 
real  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or  Spectacle. 

Shur-ons  are  guaranteed,  give  comfort, 
are  neat  in  appearance, assure  the  safety 
of  your  eyes,  and,  when  properly  fitted 

stick  light  comfortably. 

'I  lie  mark  in  the  border  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  the  shape  of  a  Shur-on  finger-grip 
that  and  the  name"Shur-on"staiTipcd  on 
the  bridge  protect  you  against  imitation. 
The  quality  and  guarantee  make  it  worth 
while  to  say  to  your  optometrist,  optician 
or  oculist:  "Is  this  Shur-on  made  by 
Kirstein?" 


I 


For  your  own  protection,  clip  this  advertise- 
mcnt  and  show  it  when  you  buy. 

The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by 

E.  KIRSTEIN   SONS    CO. 

Avenue  K  Rochester,   N.   Y. 


Kennodj-,  whose  "One  Wish"  has  just 
issued  from  the  presses  of  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company'.  From  it  we  quote  this 
graceful  love  lyric.  The  attractive  regu- 
larity- of  the  rhythm  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  hues  suggest  that  it  deserves  a 
•musical  setting. 

BON  VOYAGE 

Bt  S-vr.^  Beaumont  Ken-xedt 

So  many  ships  put  out  to  sea. 

So  many  silver  sails 
Go  dipping  through  the  lilac  dawn 
To  where  the  sky-line  fails; 

So  many  ships — but.  ah!  just  one 
Sails  with  my  heart  to  meet  the  sun. 

So  many  roses  blowing  wide 

'Neath  kiss  of  fragrant  wind, 
.^'O  many  petals  pearled  with  dew 
The  eager  seekers  find; 

But,  ah!  one  rose — the  reddest  one — 
Lifts  up  my  heart  to  meet  the  sun. 

I'or  jiLst  one  ship  bears  o'er  the  tide 

Love's  dearest  and  its  best. 
.\nd  ju.st  one  rose  of  all  tlie  world     ' 
She  wears  upon  lier  Ijreast. 

-Ah,  ship  and  rose  and  tides  that  rvm. 
My  heart  goes  with  you  'neath  the  suni 

If  anj-  reader  of  these  columns  was  in  her 
youth  called  "red  head,"  "brick-top,"  and 
"carrots,"  let  her  read  with  special  atten- 
tion the  following  poem,  which  we  find  in 
the  London  Acmhmij.  ^Mr.  "E.  P."  has 
Titian's  idea  as  to  feminine  beauty,  and  he 
expresses  that  idea  charmingly.  He  is 
particularly  skilful  in  concealing,  until  the 
last  line,  the  exact  theme  of  his  stanzas, 
the  reality  which  inspires  so  many  beauti- 
ful figurative  comparisons. 

THE  GIFT 

Br  E.  P. 

Never  a  burn  that  from  the  wild  hills  cried 
\\\\.\\  tiieir  own  rul)y  dyed, 

Kissed  l)y  a  setting  sun; 
Nor  yot  the  huddle  of  tlie  fallen  brake 
Knew  liow  to  win  and  take 

The  splendor  thou  liast  won. 

Tliere  is  no  mountain  in  whose  secret  heart 
Harbors  a  counterpart 

Of  tliy  deep-tinctured  bliss; 
No  opal,  from  the  Motlter's  bosom  torn. 
Or  l)loodst()iu'  darlv  hath  worn 

.V  livery  like  this. 

Not  autumn's  multicolored  robe  of  Are 
Shall  grant  me  my  desire 

In  fruit,  or  leaf,  or  grain. 
To  make  an  auburn  harmony  with  thine: 
.\  phenix  hue  divine 

For  me  dost  lliou  remain. 

Sunset  and  gentle  afterglow  may  swooa 
To  mat<"h  thee,  and  the  moon 

.Vt  her  red  rising  try; 
There  is  no  sleight  of  tliunder-cloud  or  mom 
Can  sliow  where  thou  wast  bora. 

I  find  thee  not  on  high. 

Nor  shall  the  wine-dark  shadow  that  doth  hirk 
Within  thy  wondrous  cirque 

He  caught  from  eartli  or  sea — 
From  distaiU  niouiuain  purple,  or  from  plain. 
Or  ocean's  far-Hung  stam 

Of  lapis  lazuU. 

Not  serai)him  upon  their  reverent  wings, 
Tho  heaven's  blazon  flings 

.\  rainbow  glory  there. 
Shall  ever  flash,  through  all  their  raptured  flight, 
Such  awful  Arcs  as  liglu 

This  lock  of  woman's  hair. 

From  Rebecca  X.  Taylor's  "Songs  of 
Hope"  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.)  we 
quote     these     thoughtful     stanzas.       This 


author's  work  is  not  alwaj's  finished;  even 
in  the  poem  Ave  quote  there  are  occasional 
awkwardnesses.  But  she  has  something  to 
say — that  is  the  chief  reason  for  wTiting 
poetry — and  she  says  it  honestlj%  and,  as  a 
rule,  with  dignity. 

"ELAN  VITALE" 

By  Rebecca  N.  Taylor 

It  moves  the  planets  as  they  pass. 

The  seasons  in  their  train: 
I  see  it  in  tlie  growing  g-rass 

And  in  the  golden  grain. 

I  hear  it  where  tlie  waters  run; 

It  stirs  the  tossing  sea; 
And  in  the  radiance  of  the  sun 

Comes  sweeping  down  to  me. 

It  brings  the  blooming  of  the  flowers: 

It  drives  tlic  falling  rain. 
And  fills  the  passing  of  the  ho-::-< 

With  sorrow,  joy,  and  pain. 

It  speeds  the  heavy  tread  of  men 

Along  the  city  street; 
And  urges  little  children  when 

They  pass  with  dancing  feet. 

In  desert  solitudes  I  know 

Its  impulse  strong  and  free; 
It  sends  the  great  thoughts  as  they  go 

Through  others  and  through  me. 

And  tho  I  do  not  know  its  source. 

Its  end  can  not  divine, 
Yet  for  a  moment  in  their  course. 

All  these  great  things  are  mine. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Poetry  Journal 
contains  a  notable  contribution — a  hitherto 
unpublished  poem  by  the  late  Madi.son 
Cawein.  It  was  sent  to  the  magazine  a 
few  months  before  the  poet's  untimely 
death.  It  is  characteristic  of  him — to  say 
that  is  to  praise  it  highly.  There  i^all  the 
magic  of  a  Kentticky  Atigust  in  it;  it  is 
one  of  those  accurate,  exquisite  pictures 
wliich  only  ]Madison  Cawein,  among 
mudern  poets,  could  make. 

THE  CLIMBING   CRICKET 

By  >L'Vdisox  Caweix 

The  Summer  hears  you  where  she  swings 
.\mong  her  poppy-potls  and  dreams, 
While  overhead  the  redbird  sings. 

The  blue-jay  screams: 
She  hears  you  by  the  garden  fence, 
A  twilight  sound,  that  takes  the  sense 

■\Vith  drowsy  indolence. 

Deep  in  the  meditating  wood, 
AVhere  .August  sits  with  sultry  eyes. 
Thinking  of  leaves  and  solitude. 

And  lazy  skies. 
One  listens,  searching  grass  and  ground 
For  your  cool  crystals  of  green  sound. 

That  glints  around  and  round. 

And  on  the  hills,  when  stmset  glows. 
Red  as  the  rose  that  tints  a  shell 
Of  azure  pearl,  your  music  grows 

A  faery  spell; 
And  at  its  sound  Day  lays  her  down 
To  rest,  in  gold  and  rus.set  gown. 

Crowned  with  her  starr>-  crown. 

.\n<l  lying  there,  as  in  a  dream. 

Hearing  your  flute-note,  at  a  glance 

She  siHMiis  to  see,  where  moonbeams  gleam. 

The  elfins  dance; 
And.  searching  nearer,  lo.  she  sees 
Your  airy  wings  at  vibrant  ease 

Among  the  weeds  and  trees. 

And  on  a  flnger-tip  of  dew 

She  lifts  you.  singing,  to  the  moon; 

And  ghosts  of  magic.  Boyhood  knew. 

To  your  frail  tune. 
Rise  from  their  graves,  like  mists,  and  stand 
Around  you.  hand  in  tiny  hand. 

Beckoning  to  F,lfinland. 
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On  the  Great  Map 

of  American  Business 

this  is  the  TrucK 


"w^ 


THE  installation  of  any  good  truck  is  a 
step  toward  better  trucking.  But 
business  men  are  coming  to  know  that 
most  profitable  trucking  means  more  than 
the  mere  purchase  of  a  good  truck. 

It  means  the  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  handling  of 
goods  and  the  selection  of  proper  equip- 
ment to  meet  these  conditions. 

CMC  Trucks  are  built  for  every  conceivable 
commercial  use.  The  line  includes  trucks 
ranging  from  1,000  pounds  to  6  tons  capac- 
ity. It  includes  gasoline  and  electric  power, 
w^orm  drive,  chain  drive  and  shaft  drive. 

In  no  other  factory  in  the  w^orld  can  such  a 
variety  of  motor  trucks  be  found.    In  no 


other  factory  can  better  quality  or  better 
values  be  had. 

That's  why  GMC  Trucks  loom  big  on  the 
map  of  American  business.  That's  w^hy  w^e 
operate  the  w^orld's  largest  exclusive  motor 
truck  factory.  That's  why  satisfied  owners 
in  13 5  different  lines  say,  "this  is  the  truck." 

W^hen  you  begin  to  consider  your  hauling  pro- 
position we  will  gladly  offer  suggestions,  if  you 
desire,  and  co-operate  with  you  in  helping  you  to 
select  the  kind  and  size  of  trucks  that  will  serve 
you  best. 

Our  suggestions  should  be  helpful  for  we  have 
no  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  particular  size  of 
truck  or  kind  of  power. 

Simply  tell  us  what  you  have  to  haul,  the  kind 
of  roads  you  have,  whether  hilly  or  level,  and  w^c 
will  send  you  facts  and  figures. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  General  Motors  Company 

PONTIAC,         MICHIGAN 

Direct  Factory  Branches:    New  York      Boston       ^rf*"^"^""^^^^^*^         Chicago     Philadelphia     St.  Louis    Kansas  City 


Truck 


Headquarters 
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No  Human  Hand  Touches 
These  Sealdsweet  Fruits 

They  are  picked  from  the  trees,  hauled  to  the 
packing  house,  washed  and  dried,  packed  into 
the  boxes  in  which  they  are  shipped — all  by 
white-gloved  workers.  No  child  labor  is 
employed  in  grove  or  packing  house. 
These  are  the  oranges  and  grapefruit  which 
bring  to  your  home  the  glorious  sunshine,  the 
gentle  showers  and  the  balmy  breezes  of  fair 
Florida.  They  are  juicy,  sweet  and  fine- 
flavored  beyond  comparison. 


Buy  them  by  the  box 
and  save  money,  be- 
sides   getting    fresh, 
sound  fruit — sealed 
by  Nature  while 
filled  to  bursting 
with  her  choicest 
gifts  and  placed 
by  man  in  clean, 
tast>'     wrappers 
—Sealdsweet. 


Grown,  and  Sold  Co-operatively,  by 
Florida's  Progressive  Fruit  Men 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  produced  by 
the  members  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange — a  co- 
operative body  of  men  and  women  working  together 
to  serve  their  interests  by  protecting  consumers. 
These  growers  cultivate  their  groves  with  loving 
care,  they  spray  the  trees  to  protect  their  fruit  from 
diseases  and  insects,  and  they  prepare  it  for  market 
in  the  most  painstaking  way.  Their  trademark, 
Sealdsweet,  is  your  guaranty  of  the  best  fruit  thn' 
can  be  grown  in  the  groves  of  Florida. 
Many  dealers  sell  Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit. Yours  can  get  them  and  will  do  so  if  you  tell 
him  you  want  no  others.  There  are  scores  of  ways 
in  which  to  serve  and  use  them — a  booklet  telling 
how  free  on  application. 

n^  '•  J      r'M.^        r        L  ^    627  CUIzensBankBldg. 

r  lorida  titrus  txchange     Tampa,  Florida 
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Special  SchoolDirectory 

in  Second  and  Last  Issues  of  Each  Mon 

Leading  schools  and  colleges  are  regu- 
larly represented  in  The  Literary 
Digest's  columns.  An  especially  com- 
plete Directory  of  worth-while  institu- 
tions appears  in  the  second  and  last 
issues  of  each  month. 

These  schools  are  located  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  countrj"  and  offer  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

Study  these  advertisements  verj'  care- 
fully. 


If  you  fail  to  find 
the  school  you  wish 
among  those  repre- 
sented, write  our 
School  Bureau 
whichisequipped  to 
giveyou  prompiand 


careful  service  with- 
out fee  or  obligation. 
A(l<lross  ini|uir>'   to 
School  Barcao 

The  Literary  Digest 
New  York 


THE    NEW 
SAFETY  IRON 


THE  "Hedlite"  iron  has  the  safety 
lamp  needed  to  perfect  the  elec- 
iric  iron.  Won't  let  you  forget  to  turn 
the  current  "off."  Saves  electricity 
■  nd  gives  better  light  than  overhead 
lamps.  Highest  grade  iron,  strong. 
(.'iiralJp,  beautifully   finished  in  nickel. 

\ .  t.  6  lbs Price  J4.00 

Thi»  Is  Its  First  Xma-». 
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PERSONAL  GLBIPSES 


BEHIND   THE  WAR-SCENES 

T  ET  us  leave  our  seats  in  the  special 
*-^  correspondent's  private  box  and  for  a 
few  moments  go  around  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  Theater  of  War.  It  is  vasth'  differ- 
ent here,  where  men  are  sometimes  in- 
di%'iduals,  rather  than  always  just  integers 
in  the  casualty-reports.  A  milUonth  of  an 
Expeditionary  Force  is  nothing  in  the  news- 
papers, but  he  may  be  of  quite  considerable 
importance  in  his  own  company  of  two  or 
three  htmdred  other  miUionths.  Out  there 
in  front,  where  the  tremendous  drama  is 
being  \-iewed  in  style,  with  the  latest 
things  in  the  waj-  of  accompaniment — 
where  the  Krupp  Band  and  the  Creusot 
Fife  and  Drum  Corps  are  puffing  their 
hardest,  urged  on  by  feeble  toots  from 
Woolwich — there  is  much  that  you  miss. 
After  all,  the  "big  scenes"  you  witness  are 
httle  more  than  fanfares  from  the  guns, 
artillery  crescendoes,  with  a  number  of 
little  figures  in  khaki  trooping  across  the 
stage  from  the  exit  marked  Youth  to  the 
exit  marked  Death.  It  is  in  the  many  dull 
moments  of  the  play  that  the  really  inter- 
esting tilings  happen,  but  you  must  be 
behind  the  scenes  to  see  them.  The  stage 
is  too  large.  Your  program  will  not  guide 
you.  If  such  incidents  are  mentioned  at  all, 
it  will  be  with  deceptive  brevity,  for  they 
are  only  human  happenings  and  not  spec- 
tacular ones.  "Few  casualties"  may  mean 
only  that  somebodj-'s  trench-mate  was 
caught  in  an  unexpected  shower  of  shrapnel, 
a  matter  of  little  importance  to  the  War 
Office,  but  meaning  a  great  deal  to  the  some- 
body affected.  "Desultory  rifie  -  firing," 
iho  it  impUes  a  period  of  comparative 
f'ulness,  may  really  signify  any  number  of 
harrowing  false  alarms  caused  by  snapping 
iier\^es  at  constant  tension,  or,  again,  a 
casualty — of  vast  importance  to  a  half- 
dozen  unknown  individuals  at  home. 

One  of  the  "scene-shifters"  in  the 
Theater  of  War  offers  us  the  opportunity 
of  a  journey  behind  the  scenes.  He  is 
onlj'  a  minor  laborer  there,  but  he  knows 
l;is  way  about.  He  is  "The  Junior  Sub," 
idready  quoted  in  these  columns,  who 
v.Tites  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  (London 
and  New  York) .  Through  him  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  few  of  the  actors,  see 
them  as  interesting  and  amusing  person- 
alities, and  so  enter  with  sympathy  into 
tlieir  work  in  the  various  roles  in  which 
they  have  been  cast.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  little  glimpse  of  the  common  soldier, 
finding  himself  and  making  his  way  as 
new  recruit  or  as  seasoned  campaigner  in 
an  alien  land.  He  is  as  adaptable  as  a 
British  soldier  can  ever  become,  and  good- 
humored  for  the  most  part.  He  is  shown  in 
the  rather  trying  experience  of  learning 
to  accustom  himself  to  new  billets  and  to 
make  himself  at  home  in  strange  quarters. 
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The  writer  calls  our  attention  to  a  specific 
instance: 

Observe  the  platoon  who  are  marching 
into  this  farmyard.  They  are  dead  tired, 
and  the  sight  of  the  straw-filled  barn  is 
too  much  for  some  of  them.  They  throw 
themselves  down  anywhere,  and  are  asleep 
in  a  moment.  When  they  wake  up — or 
more  likely,  are  wakened  up^in  an  hour 
or  two,  they  will  be  sorry.  They  will  be 
stiff  and  feore,  and  their  feet  will  be  a 
torment.  .  Others,  more  sensible,  crowd 
round  the  pump,  or  dabble  their  abraded 
extremities  in  one  of  the  countless  ditches 
with  which  this  country  is  intersected. 
Others  again,  of  the  more  enterprising 
kind,  repair  to  the  house-door  and  in- 
quire politely  for  "the  wife."  (They  have 
long  given  up  inquiring  for  "the  master." 
There  is  no  master  on  this  farm,  or  indeed 
on  any  farm  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great-hearted  land.  We 
have  seen  no  young  or  middle-aged  man 
out  of  uniform  since  we  entered  this  dis- 
trict, save  an  occasional  imbecile  or  cripple.) 

Presently  "the  wife"  comes  to  the  door, 
with  a  smile.  She  can  afford  to  smile  now, 
for  not  so  long  ago  her  guests  were  uhlans. 
Then  begins  an  elaborate  pantomime. 
Private  Tosh  says  "  Boiijoiirr!"  in  husky 
tones — last  week  he  would  have  said 
"Hey,  Bella!" — and  proceeds  to  wash  his 
hands  in  invisible  soap  and  water.  As  a 
reward  for  his  ingenuity  he  receives  a  basin 
of  water;  sometimes  the  water  is  even 
warm.  Meanwhile  Private  Cosh,  the 
linguist  of  the  platoon,  proffers  twopence 
and  says:  "Doolay — ye  unnerstand?"  He 
gets  a  drink  of  milk,  which  is  a  far,  far 
better  thing  than  the  appalling  green- 
seum-covered  water  with  which  his  less 
adaptable  brethren  are  wont  to  refresh 
themselves  from  wayside  ditches.  Thomas 
Atkins,  however  mature,  is  quite  incorri- 
gible in  this  respect 

We  have  learned  one  thing  at  least,  and 
that  is,  not  to  be  uppish  about  our  sleeping- 
quarters.  We  have  slept  in  chateaux, 
convents,  farmhouses,  and  under  the 
open  sky.  The  chateaux  are  usually 
empty.  An  aged  retainer,  the  sole  in- 
habitant, explains  that  M.  le  Comte  is  at 
Paris;  M.  Armand  at  Arras;  and  M.  Guy 
in  Alsace — all  doing  their  bit.  M.  Victor 
is  in  hospital,  with  madame  and  mademoi- 
selle in  constant  attendance. 

So  we  settle  down  in  the  chateaux,  and 
unroll  our  sleeping-bags  upon  its  dusty 
parquet.  Occasionally  we  find  a  bed 
available.  Then  two  officers  take  the 
mattress,  upon  the  floor,  and  two  more 
take  what  is  left  of  the  bed.  French 
chateaux  do  not  appear  to  differ  much  as 
a  class.  They  are  distmguished  by  great 
elegance  of  design,  infinite  variety  in 
furniture,  and  entire  absence  of  drains. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  convents,  except 
that  there  is  no  furniture. 

To  this  life  of  unease  and  constant 
movement  the  new  recruit  must  early 
accustom  himself.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
when  he  reaches  the  trenches  he  settles 
down  into  a  placid  state  of  easy-going 
content,  taking  the  hazards  of  war  for 
granted,  and  making  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunities and  leisure  to  pro\ade  for  his 
personal  comfort.  The  writer  takes  us 
along  with  him  to  the  entrenchments,  to 
observe  these  same  men  after  a  few  days 
of  peace  and  contentment  at  the  front.    It 
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— Whether  I  want  to  know  how  to  spell  phthisis, 
find  the  population  of  Syracuse,  know  when  Mau- 
beupe  surrendered,  tell  who  Karl  Marx  was,  identify 
Micawber,  locate  the  Pyrenees,  find  the  ag-e  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  determine  what  Pragmatic  Phil- 
osophy is,  date  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta,  know 
the  difference  between  one  type  of  cattle  and  an- 
other, pronounce,  divide,  spell,  understand,  and  de- 
fine thousands  of  words,  phrases,  terms,  proper 
names,  etc.  In  the  pages  of  this  astoundingly  com- 
pact and  ever-ready  desk  dictionary  is  contained 
the  essence  of  the  great  big  Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Unabridged  Standard 
Wagnalls'  Standard,  boiled  down  for  handy  ready-reference  desk  purpo: 
women  in  all  branches  of  activity  are  equipping  themselves  with  this 
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In  The  Office 

tt  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stenog- 
rapher and  correspondent.  It  should  be  in  evi- 
dence at  the  conference  table,  and  on  the  table 
of  reception  rooms.  Big  business  houses  are 
equipping  their  employes  with  it,  an  order 
for  I2S  copies  being  received  in  one  day  re- 
cently, from  a  large  insurance  company.  Pro- 
tect your  business  documents  from  error  by 
having  this  absolutely  dependable  guide-book 
at  your  stenographer's  right  hand.  -An  error 
in  spelling  or  punctuation  may  change  the 
entire  meaning  of  a  contract  or  letter.  Supply 
your  employes  with  a  DESK  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. 


In  The  Home 

It  willlbe  a  constant  fount  of  information 
the  growing  boy  or  girl — dependable,  ea: 
understood  explanations  of  those  thingswh 
are  most  often  the  cause  of  query  and  do 
in  the  minds  of  youngsters  in  school.  It  ' 
also  serve  as  an  arbiter  and  informat 
bureau  for  the  grown-ups.  It  answers  80, 
questions  in  all  branches  of  human  knowlec 
Its  presence  in  the  home  is  an  evidence 
care  in  the  rearing  of  children. 


The  Most  Reliable  and  Authoritative  Dicti 

The  greatest  abridged  dictionary  published.     Defines,  explains,  pronounces  and  gives  the  de 
tion,conceming  persons,  places,  countries,  cities,  states,  battles,  treaties,  mountains,  rivers,  e 


intereiting  Fact>  Aboat  This  Wonderfnl  Reference  Book 

This  great  nK-dorn  Pictintiary  not  only  spells,  defines  and  pro- 
nounes  WORDS — Init  it  supplies  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  prac- 
tically everything  that  can  he  exprest  in  English.  Do  you  realize  the 
immense  cultural  value  and  the  great  every-day  practical  usefulness 
©f  the  reliable  information  given  here  on  many  thousands  of  terms 
in  such  suhjecta,  as  politics,  business,  music,  art,  literature,  law. 
medicine,  agriculture,  pliilosophy,  history,  religion,  science,  etc.? 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  to  garner  this  information  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  aud  present  it  here  for  YOUK  use  and  profit. 


Lancaster,    Pa. — L.    B.    Herr;    G.    L. 

Fondersmith. 
Lansing,   Mich. — Crotty  Bros.;   D.  A. 

Wright. 
Lawrence,   Mass. — Cross  Book  Room; 

Reid  &  Hughes. 
Leadville,     Colo. — Ritchey     Book     & 

Stationery  Co. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. — Harmon  &  Barnes. 
Lebanon,  Pa. — D.  P.  Whitmeyer. 
Lewiston,    Me. — Bates    College    Store; 

Geo.B. Files;  Great  Department  Store. 
Lexington,  Ky. — University  Book  Store; 

Wrenn  &  King. 
Lima,0.— C.  E.  Schel!;  Ballard  &  Pence. 
Lincoln,   Neb. — H.  Herpolsheimer  Co.; 

TIniversity  Book  Store;  Miller  &  Paine. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. — AUsop  &  Chappel; 

New- Wilson- Webb  Co. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.— Est.  of  L.  J.  Wright. 
Logansport,  Ind. — Seybold  Dry  Goods 

Co.;  C.  W.  Graves;  E.  Neff  &  Co. 
Long  Beach,  Cal. — John  Hewitt;  Mc- 

Cutcheon  &  Jutson. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Cunningham,  Cur- 

tiss  &  Welch;  Fowler  Bros.;  Holmes 

Book  Co.;  Jones  Book  Store;  Chas.  C. 

Parker;      Gillespie's      Book      Store; 

Stratford  &  Green;    B.  A.  Rogers  & 

Co.;  A.  I.etts. 
Louisville,  Ky. — Baptist  Book  Concern; 

Stewart   &   Co.;    Chas.   T.    Dearing; 

Dearing's  Booke  Shopne. 
Lowell,    Mass. — G.   C.   Prince  &   Son; 

A.  G.  Pollard  &  Son. 
Lynchburg,  Va.— J.  P.  BeU  Co.;  W.  B. 

Ryan  &  Co. 
Lynn,   Mass. — R.  S.  Bauer  Co.;  Bur- 

rowes  &  Sanborn. 

Macon,  Ga. — McEvoy  Book  &  Sta- 
tionery Co.;  Brown's  Book  Store; 
Macon  Book  Co. 

Madison,  Wis. — College  Book  Store; 
Moseley  Book  Co.;  University  Co- 
operative Society. 


Ever  1 

Thorough,  practical,  an 
onyms,  giving  not  mere 
examples  of  use  in  actual 
shades  of  meaning.  Li 
English  history.  .\  num 
are  included  —  coins,  ast 
metric  system,  chemica 
reigns,  law,  prefixes  .anc 
phrases,   etc. 

Useful — Convenient 

"The  nearest  approach  to  an  unabridged  die 
ti<mary  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  work  of  uncommoi 
usefulness  and  convenience.  By  the  employmcD 
of  specially  manufactured  paper,  the  volume  i 
not  of  formidable  size,  despite  its  900  pages,  aD< 
economy  of  space  and  skill  in  arrangement  hav 
been  practised  to  a  very  unusual  degree." — St 
XoWM  Kepublic, 

Bound  in  Half-Leather  with    I 
Average  carriat  )| 

/A/^CfCT*    upon  havingF\ 
Ji^iJIiJM      if  you    want     ti 


I 


Manchester,   N.  H. — W.  P.  Goodman;  J.  B 

Clarke  Co. 
Mansfield,  O.— Chas.  Ritter;  HurshBros. 
Marietta,  O. — Marietta  Book  Store. 
Marion,  O.— C.  G.  Wiant;  J.  B.  Layton. 
Massillon,  O.— E.  F.  Bahney;  TheBaltzly  Co. 
McKeesport,  Pa. — E.  M.  Price  &  Son. 
Memphis,  Tenn. — E.  H.  Clarke  &  Bro. 
Meriden,  Conn. — E.  T.  Sills;  L.  J.  Jepson. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.— C.  N.  Caspar;  Geo.W.  Del  fe 

Forges:  T.  S.  Gray  Co.;  TheBoston  Store.      ) 
Minneapolis,Minn. — North  western  School  Sup  )^ 

ply  Co.;  Powers  Mercantile  Co. 
Mobile,  Ala.— Frank  Trueman;  L.  Hammel  Dr; 

Goods  Co. 
Moline,  111.— Carlton  Bros.;  L.  C.  Oakley. 
Montelair,  N.  J.  —  The  Edward  Madison  Co< 

W.  E.  Marcus. 
Montgomery,  Ala.  — Montgomery  "Fair";  Th' 

Ed.  Fowler  Co. 
Montpeiler,  Vt. — C.  F.  Buswell. 
Morgantown,    W.    Va.  —  Acme     Departmen 

Store;  Greek  Lamp  Book  Shop. 
Morristown,,N.  J. — G.  M.  Lambert. 
Muncie,  Ind. — Charles  A.  Penzel;  MuncieBoo! 

Store. 
Muskogee,  Okla. — Thatcher  Bros. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Cumberland   Presbyteriei  ; 

Pub.  House;  Smith  &  Lamar;  Zibart  BroWi, 
Newark,   N.  J.— Hahne  &   Co.;   P.  F.    MuUkij, 

gan,  Inc.;  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  ■£} 
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His  Name  Is  in  This  List 


ry.    IT  IS  the  Funk  & 
jusands  of  busy  men  and 
1  question  answerer. 

tionary 

In  The  School 

It  IS  sure  to  establish  itself  as  the  most  easily 
understandable  classroom  dictionary  published. 
It  will  answer  more  classroom  questions  with  au- 
thority than  any  other  dictionary.     For  pronuncia- 
tion it  has  the  text-book  key  and  the  revised  scien-  Nearly  1000  pages, 
tific  alphabet.   All  information  in  the  book  is  in  one                80,000  Vocabulary  TetVMp 
simple   alphabetical   order.       Principal    events    in  1200  Illustrations 
American  land  English  history  recorded    in  alpha-  ||   700    Lines   of    SvnODyiD 
betical  place.    Recent  advances  of  science  covered.                Treatment 
Thorough  synonym  treatment,  etc. 

ry  and  Handy  Book  of  General  Reference 

>  of  about  8o,ooo  words  and  phrases,  all  in  one  simple  vocabulary  order,  including  informa« 
1  as  Przemysl,  Dardanelles,  Prussia,  Joffre,  Maubeuge,Vistula,  Marne.  1,200  illustrations. 


Help 

uctive  treatment'  of  syn- 
synonymous  words,  but 
ces  showing  their  varying 
events  of  American  and 
tables,  lists  and  phrases 
',  weights  and  measures, 
nents,  presidents,  sove- 
xes,     foreign    words     and 


Answers  Almost  Any  Question 

And,  in  addition  to  these  valuable  vocabulary  features  and 
hundreds  of  smaller  illustrations,  the  book  contains  full-page 
illustrations,  scientifically  correct,  and  unusually  attractive, 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  visualizing  the  information 
sought  after — such  as  the  page  plates  of:  Agricultural  Im- 
plements—  Barks  of  Trees  —  Examples  of  .Architecture — 
Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — Types  of  Cattle — Types 
of  Dogs — Food  and  Game  Fishes — Types  of  Flowers — Types 
of  Fowl,  of  Horses — Common  American  Leaves,  etc.,  etc. 


Strictly  Up  To  Date 

"It  is  an  ideal  dictionary  to  have  close 
it  hand.  It  is  so  strictly  up  to  date  that 
me  can  learn  from  it  how  to  pronounce 
iprzemysl,  Ypres,  and  other  names  made 
amiliar  by  the  war." — The  Standard, 
'Chicago,  III. 

f   Thumb-Notch  Index,  $2.23 
rges,  16c  extra 

':  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard— 
sst.     Don't    take    any   other. 


JTewark,  O.  —  J.    M.   Edmiston  ;    The  A.  L. 

Norton  Co. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.— H.  S.  Hutchison. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.— Geo.  W.  Green. 
New  Castle,  Pa.— Chas.  T.  Mctzler  Co. 
New  Haven,  Conn. — Edw.  P.  Judd  Co.;  Edw, 

P.  Malley  Co.;  Yale  Cooperative  Corporation. 
)Jew  London,  Conn.— H.  D.  Utley. 
!^ew     Orleans,     La. — Maison-Blanche  Co.;  F. 

F.  Hansel!  &  Bro.;  S.  D.  Siler. 
"Newport  News,  Va.— J.  E.  Abbe;  Meyer  Bros. 
!4ew   York,   N.  Y.  —  Brentano's;    Tessaro  s; 

Henry  Malkan;    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  E.  P. 

Button  &  Company;  Gimbel  Brothers;  J.  B. 

Greenhut  Company;  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons. 
>Jiagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— Geo.  S.  Cowper,  Inc. 
■^ome,  Alaska. — Butler,  Mauro  &  Co. 
Norfolk,  Va. — Nusbaum    Book    and    Art  Co.; 

Shaffer's  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 
^orth  Adams,  Mass.— Frank  T.  Martin,  Inc.; 

The  Boston  Store. 
Northampton,  Mass. — ^Bridgman'&  Lyman;  J. 

W.  Hefferman. 

)akland,  Cal.  —  Hardy's  Book  Store;    Smith 

Bros.;  Hale  Bros.,  Inc. 
)berlin,  O.— Students'  Supply  Store. 
)gden,  Utah.— Spargo's  Book  Store. 
)klahoma  City,  Okla.— Oklahoma  Book  Co.; 
I  Simon  &  Mayer. 


Olympia,  Wash. — M.  O'Connor. 
Omaha,    Neb. — Orkin   Brothers;    Hay» 

den  Bros.;  Wra.  R.  Matthews;  Henry 

Kieser. 
Orange,   N.  J.— H.   F.  Schmidt;  Fred 

Miller. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. — A.  D.  Ryckman. 

Paducah,  Ky. — Wilson's  Book  Store. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — A.  C.  Vroman;  H.  F. 
Brown. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Quackenbush  &  Co. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.— Shartenberg&  Robin- 
son; Boston  Store. 

Pensacola,  Fla. — C.  R.  Johnson;  J.  A. 
Walker. 

Peoria,  111. — Jacquin  &  Co.;  D.  H. 
Tripp  &  Son;  P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — American  Baptist 
Publication  Society;  Campion  &  Co.; 
Gimbel  Bros.;  Geo.  W.  Jacobs:  Leary, 
Stuart  &  Co.;  Strawbridge&  Clothier; 
H.  W.  Fisher  &  Co. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — H.  H.  McNeal  Co. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. — W.  L.  Dewoody. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Boggs  &  Buhl;  Joseph 
HorneCo.;  KaufmannBros.;  Method- 
ist Book  Concern;  Presbyterian  Book 
Store;  United  Pres.  Bd.  of  Publica- 
tion; J.  R.  Weldin  &  Co.;  Davis 
Book  Shop;   Kaufman-Baer   Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — Geo.  Blatchford; 
Chas.  Secor. 

Portland,  Me. — Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 

Portland,  Ore.— J.  K.  Gill  Co.; 
Lipman  Wolfe  Co.;  Meier  &  Frank 
Co.;  The  A.  W.  Schmale  Co. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.— G.B.French  &  Co. 

Portsmouth,  O.^The  Corner  Book 
Store;  Brandon  Book  and  Stationery 
Co.;  Tower  Book  Co. 

Portsmouth,  Va. — Virginia  Stationery 
Co.;  Jos.  J.  Anderson. 

Pottstown,  Pa. — Dives,  Pomeroy  & 
Stewart;  Horace  A.  Custer. 


Pottsville,  Pa.— -Gives,  Pomeroy  & 
Stewart;  Chas.  W.  Wildermuth.      --< 

Princeton,  N.  J. — Princeton  University 
Store;  W.  C.  Sinclair. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Callender,  Mc- 
Auslen  &  Troup  Co.;  H.  Gregory; 
Preston  &  Rounds  Co. 

Provo,  Utah. — Provo  Book  &  Station- 
ery Co.;  E.  Bott;  A.  D.  Sutton. 

Pueblo,  Col.— W.  H.  Haines;  Crews- 
Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Quincy,  111. — Oenning  Glass  &  Book 
Co.;  E.  J.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — A.  Williams  Co.; 
No.  Carolina  Book  Co. 

Reading,  Pa. — Dives,  Pomeroy  & 
Stewart;  Lord  &  Gage;  J.  George 
Hintz. 

Reno,  Nev. — Gray,  Reid,  Wright  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Ind. — Nicholson  &  Bro. 

Richmond,  Va. — Bell  Book  &  Station- 
ery Co.;  Smith  &  Lamar;  Presby- 
terian Committee  of  Publication. 

Riverside,  Cal. — James  M.   Drake. 

Roanoke,      Va. — Cald  well-Sites      Co.; 

•  •  Gooch,  Crosby  Co.;  Geo.  McMann  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Wm.  C.  Edwards; 
Scrantom,  Wetmore  &  Co.;  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.;  C.  E.  Smith. 

Rockford,  111.— Waldo  Book  &  Sta- 
tionery Co.;  Central  Book  Store. 

Rock  Island,  111. — Augustana  Book 
Concern;  E.  O.  Vaile. 

Borne,  Ga. — Rome  Stationery  Co. 

Sacramento,     Cal. — Weinstock     Lubin 

&  Co.;  W.  F.  Purnell. 
Saginaw,  Mich. — F.  J.  Kelsey  &  Son. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Brill  Book  and  Sta- 
tionery Co.;  Townsend  &  Wyatt  Co. 
St.     Louis,     Mo. — American     Baptist 
Publication     Society;     Famous-Barr 
"Co.;   Concordia   Pub.    House;    Eden 
Pub.  House;  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication;     The     Grand     Leader; 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 
St.    Paul,    Minn. — St.    Paul    Book    & 

Stationery   Co. 
Salem,  Mass. — Almy  Bigelow  &  Wash- 
burn Co.;  L.  B.  Moody  &  Co. 
Salem,  Ore. — Pattonpros.;  Commercial 

Book  Store. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — D.A.  Callahan: 
Deseret  News  Book  Store  ;    Shepherd 
Book  Co.;  University  of   Utah  Book 
Dept. 
Sandusky,  O.  —  Geo.  Windisch  ;  Herb 

&  Myers  Co. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. — Nic  Tengg;  Wolff 
&    Marx    Co.;    Joske    Bros.;    H.    A. 
Moos. 
San     Diego,     Cal. — J.     C.     Packard; 
Stephens  &  Son;  F.  W.  Van  Buskirk. 
San  Francisco,   Cal.— The  Emporium; 
Goldsmith    Bros.;     H.     C.     Holmes; 
Western    Methodist   Book    Concern; 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  A.  M.  Robertson; 
Raphael,  Weil  &  Co.;    Whitaker   & 
Kay  Co.;  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.;  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  ;  Logue's 
Book  Store. 
San  Jose,  Cal. — E.  H.  Guppy  &  Son; 
O.   A.   Hale   &   Co.;    Millard  Bros.; 
Roberts   &    Howarth. 
Santa  Barbara,   Cal. — Osborne's  Book 

Store;  J.   M.  Barbour. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  —  Robson  & 

Adee. 
Savannah,  Ga. — Connor's  Book  Store. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Robson  &  Adee; 

Wallace  Co.;  Gleason  Book  Co. 
Scranton,     Pa. — Jonas     Long's     Sons; 

Carroll  &  Co. 
Seattle,    Wash. — Lowman   &    Hanford 
Co.;  University  Book  Store;  The  Bon 
Marche;  S.  F.Shorey;TheRhodecCo. 
Sheboygan,  Wis. — H.  C.  Prange  Co. 
Sioux  City,  la. — Pelletier  Co.;  David- 
son Bros.  Co. 
Sioux  Falls,   S.   Dak. — Cataract  Book 
&    Stationery    Co.;    Christiansen   & 
Dempster  Co. 
South  Bend,  Ind. — Herr  &  Herr. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — C.  P.  Hoffman 

&  Co.;  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Spokane,  Wash. — John  W.  Graham  & 
Co. :  Spokane  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 
Springfield,  111. — Frank  Simmons;  Mc- 

Pherson  &  Edwards. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Henry  R.  Johnson. 

Springfield,   Mo. — J.  B.   Ross  Book  & 

Stationery  Co.;  Browne  Bros.  Book 

Store. 

Springfield,    O. — Pierce   &    Co.;   Edw. 

Wren  Co. 
Stamford,  Conn.— The  C.  O.  Miller  Co. 
Stanford     University,     Cal. — Stanford 

University   Book   Store. 
Stockton,  Cal. — Morris  Bros.;  Quinn's 

Book  Store. 
Superior,  Wis. — ^J.  F.  Chamberlain  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Wolcott's  Bookshop. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — ^Vaughan  &  Morrill  Co. 
Tampa,   Fla.— W.   E.   Chenot;   Tampa 
Book  &  News  Co. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. — 3.  C.  Stimson;  A. 

Herz. 
Tiffin,  O.— C.  P.  Weidling;  Mott  Book 

Store. 
Toledo,    O.— La    Salle    &    Koch    Co.; 

Norman-Remington  Co. 
Topeka,   Kan. — M.   L.   Zercher;   Book 

and  Stationery  Co. 
Trenton,  N.  J.— C.  L.  Traver. 
Trinidad,  Col. — Zimmermann  Bros. 
Troy,  N.  Y.— T.  U.  Davidson 
Tucson,  Ariz. — R.  J.  Machen. 

Utica,  N.  Y.— John  L.  Grant. 
Uniontown,  Pa. — Harry  Beeson. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. — M.  E.  Bogarte  Book 

Co. 
Vicksburg,   Miss. — Clarke  &  Co. 
Vincennes,  Ind. — F.  Liebermann. 

Waco,     Tex. — Brown     Franklin     Co.; 

Hertz  Bros.;  Woulfe  &  Co. 
Walla     Walla,     Wash.— Walla     Walla 

Book  &  Stationery  Co. 
Waltham,  Mass. — G.  Wooley. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Brentano's;  Wm. 

Ballantyne  &  Sons;  W.  H.  Lowder- 

milk  &  Co.;  Woodward  &  Lothrop; 

S.  Kann  Sons  &  Co. 
Washington,  Pa. — C.   M.  Reed;  F.  J. 

Smith. 
Waterbury,  Conn. — The  Geo.  N.Ells  Co. 
Watertown,    N.    Y. — Powers   Book   & 

Stationery  Co.;  John  Stirling. 
Waukegan,  111.— W.  F.  Wandel. 
Wheeling,    W.    Va. — C.    H.    Quimby; 

Stone  &  Thomas  Co. 
Wichita,     Kan. — Goldsmith    Book    & 

Stationery  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. — Fowler,    Dick     & 

Walker;  Jonas  Long's  Sons. 
Williamsport,   Pa. — John  A.   Wilhelm. 
Wilmington,  Del. — Elias  S.  R.  Butler 

&  Son. 
Wilmington,  N.  C— C.  W.  Yates  &  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — W.  H.  Watkins. 
Worcester,  Mass. — Denholm  &  McKay 

Co. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.— W.  H.  Thompson. 
York,  Pa.— E.  H.  Keller;  J.  McLean  & 

Sons. 
Youngstown,  O. — Geo.  H.  Stone;  John 

A.  McNally. 

Zanesville,  O. — Edmiston  Book  & 
Stationery  Co. 

CANADA 

Halifax,  N.  S.— T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.; 
Methodist  Book  Room. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Cloke  &  Son;  R.  Dun- 
can &  Co. 

London,  Ont. — W.  J.  F.  Mallagh;  John 
Mills. 

Montreal,  Quebec. — Foster  Brown  Co., 
Ltd.;  F.  E.  Grafton  &  Son;  Montreal 
Book  Room. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Jas.  Hope  &  Sons;  A. 
H.  Jarvis. 

Quebec,  Que. — P.  J.  Evoy;  John  E. 
Walsh. 

Toronto,  Ont.— T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.; 
McClelland  &  Goodchild;  Methodist 
Book  &  Publishing  House;  Wm. 
Tyrrell  &  Co.;  Upper  Canada  Tract 
Society;  D.  T.  McAinsh  &  Co. 

Vancouver,    B.    C. — Gaskell    Book    & 

Stationery    Co.;    D.    Spencer,    Ltd.; 

G.  S.  Forsyth  &  Co. 
Victoria,  B.  C— T.  N.  Hibben  &  Co.; 

Victoria  Book  and  Stationery  Co.;  D. 

Spencer,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — ^T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.; 
J.  A.  Hart  Co.,  Ltd.;  Russell,  Lang 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 


Tf  i/our  hooJcsellef  ean'f  sti'pply  you, 
ordevdireet  on  this  eotipon 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS'COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 

I  enclose  $2.25,  plus  i6c  for  carriage 
charges  (S2.41  in  all),  for  which  please 
send  me  THE  NEW  DESK  ST.ANDARD 
DICTIONi^RY  bound  in  haU  leather. 


Name.  . . 
.-\ddress  . 

City 

State 
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NAT  G  O 

I-IOLLOAV 

TILK 


Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  home, 

but  better  than  that,  it  can't  burn  down! 

THE  last  decorator  has  left,  the  finishing  touches  are 
done.   There  before  you  is  the  home  for  which  you 
spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  planning. 

The  suffering  that  will  be  yours  should  it  be  destroyed  by  fire  cannot  be 
softened  by  the  heaviest  insurance.  Nothing  can  replace  a  real  home — its 
tender  associations — its  lingering  memories — its  sacred  surroundings. 

Will  you  expose  your  new  home  to  such  an  end  or  will  you  protect  it 
by  building  of 

NATCC)  HOLLOVn^TILE 

To  build  of  Natco  throughout  is  to  erase  fire  from  your  list  of  worries. 
Your  home  has  the  safety  and  stabilit)'  of  the  modern  skyscrapers,  which  are 
fireproofed  with  Natco.  It  will  keep  you  warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Sum- 
mer, because  of  its  Natco  air  blanket. 

Is  anything  too  good  for  YOUR  Home  ?  For  the  higher  cost  of  Natco 
Construction  throughout  at  the  start,  you  are  ever  after  repaid  in  insurance 
and  upkeep  saving.  Natco  Construction  also  pays  you  every  day  in  ease  of 
mind,  and  fjerhaps  some  day  in  saving  your  home  from  destruction. 

NS'henevpr  and  whatever  you  do  build,  remember  Natco  not  only  as  the  material  to  use, 
but  as  a  free  Service  at  your  command.  The  Service  of  the  experienced  Natco  Engineers 
working  with  you.  your  Architect  and  Contractor  from  the  first  plans  to 
the  finished  building.  Natco  Sers-ire  is  one  of  the  factors  that  make 
Naico  construction  so  uniformly  satisfactory  and  economical.  It  prevents 
mistakes  and  waste  in  building. 

Now,  while  you  are  thinking  about  Natco,  find  out  more  about  Natco. 
Send  for  our  32-page  hand-book.  "Fireproof  Houses."  with  photographs 
and  dcscripiions  of  N.itco  residences.  Mailed  anywhere  for  10c  (stamps 
orcein).   Address  Dcpt.  V 

N/\TIONy\I.-  FVRK  ■  PR0.)HNG 
•COAM^AN^/- 

Establithed  1889 

Officet  io  All  Principal  Cities        PIHSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Natro  HoTlow 
Til*'  anditflin. 
built  air  blan- 
IteLA  provide 
protection 
airunHt  tieat, 
cold,  damp- 
neas.    sound. 
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Or  Young  Women 
and  Marriage — 

li?  Dr.  M«rir  Srh»rli»h.  Pliy»i- 
ttau  and  ^urKeim.  Consulting 
n.vnii-r..logiar.        Royal      Frto 

pital.    and    Oorrrnnr    of     St. 

yX'^'Ilpgp.  PaddingtoD,   Lion- 

.  Knt;land. 

V  b.1  nous  ai.'i  (iigiiified  treatment  of  the  sub- 
]  -ct.  1  all  ol  sound  advice  and  wamini;  to  all 
young  women  about  to  be  married.  Bisliop  Boyd 
Carpenter  in  his  introduction  says:  "Knowledije 
wisely  imparted  may  protect  innocence,  while 
knowledge  withheld  may  provoke  contuminatini; 
curiosity  "  The  author  covers  in  a  broad  way — 
Marriage  in  Undeveloped  Communities  -MarriaRe 
In  Civilized  but  Non-Christian  Communities  — 
Marriase  in  Christian  Communities — The  Mo- 
no.:amous  Ideal — The  Difficulties  of  the  Married 
State — Preparation  for  Marriase — The  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Sanctity  of  Matrimony  and  of  the 
Home.  etc. 

i3mo.    Cloth.     tS7  pat'!.       Sr.oontt. 
Average  carriage  chargti  8c  extra. 

Fank  1-  Wa^nalls  Company.  3j4-$0  Foorth  Are.,  Stn  York 


JUST  ISSUED 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

Practical  rules  for  healthful  living  based 

on  modern  science,  authorized  by  and  pre 

pared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 

Reference   Hoard  of  the   Life  Extension 

Institute,    Inc.,  by  Irving  Fis/ier,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Enonomy,  Yale  Uni 

versity,   and   Eugenr  Lyman  Fisk,  ALD., 

Director  of  Hygiene  of  the  Institute,  with 
a  foreword  by  William  Honuard  Tafl.  The  lat- 
est and  best  presentation  on  individual  hysfiene, 
and  that  rare  of  the  personal  and  family  health, 
that  is  the  most  necessary  dutv  of  everv  man  and 
woman.    12mo,  Cloth.  $1.00;  by  Mail,  $1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Arenue  New  York 


is  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning,  but  tea — 
'strong  and  sweet,  with  condensed  milk" — 
is  ready  for  our  refreshment  in  an  instant. 
Thus  inspirited,  we  look  about  us: 

The  trench  is  full  of  men,  mostly  asleep; 
for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  may 
sleep.  They  lie  in  low-roofed  rectangular 
oaves,  like  the  interior  of  great  cucumber- 
frames,  lined  with  planks  and  supported  by 
props.  The  cave  is  really  a  homogeneous 
affair,  for  it  is  constructed  in  the  Royal 
Engineer  workshops  and  then  brought 
bodilj"  to  the  trenches  and  fitted  into  its 
appointed  excavation.  Each  cave  holds 
three  men.  They  lie  side  bj'  side,  like  tliree 
dogs  in  a  triple  kennel,  with  their  beads 
outward  and  easily  accessible  to  the  in- 
dividual who  performs  the  functions  of 
"knocker-up." 

Others  are  cooking,  others  are  cleaning 
their  rifles.  The  proceedings  are  superin- 
tended by  a  contemplative  tabby  cat, 
coiled  up  in  a  niche,  like  a  feline  flower  in  a 
crannied  wall. 

"She  used  ter  sit  on  top  of  the  parapet," 
explains  a  friendly  lance-corporal;  "but 
became  a  casualty,  owin'  to  a  sniper  mis- 
takin'  'er  for  a  Guardsman's  bearskin. 
Show  the  officer  your  back,  Christabel!" 

We  inspect  the  healed  scar,  and  pass 
on 

Let  us  open  the  door  of  this  spacious 
dugout — the  image  of  an  up-river  bunga- 
low, decorated  with  window-boxes  and 
labeled  PoT^;DAM  View — and  join  the  party 
of  four  which  sits  round  the  table. 

"How  did  your  fellows  get  on  last  night, 
Wagstaffe?"  inquires  Major  Kemp. 

"Very  well,  on  the  whole.  It  was  a 
really  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities — almost  human,  in  fact — to 
put  us  in  alongside  the  Old  Regiment." 

"Or  what's  left  of  them." 

Wagstaffe  nods  gravely. 

"Yes.  There  are  some  changes  in  the 
mess  since  I  last  dined  there,"  he  says. 
"Anyhow,  the  old  hands  took  our  boys  to 
their  bosoms  at  once,  and  showed  them  the 
ropes." 

"The  men  did  not  altogether  fancy  look- 
out work  in  the  dark,  sir,"  says  Bobby 
Little  to  Major  Kemp. 

"Neither  should  I,  verj'  much,"  said 
Kemp.  "To  take  one's  stand  on  a  ledge 
fixt  at  a  height  which  brings  one's  head 
and  shoulders  well  above  the  parapet,  and 
stand  there  for  an  hour  on  end,  knowing 
that  a  machine  gun  may  start  a  spill  of 
rapid  traversing  fire  at  any  moment — well, 
it  takes  a  bit  of  doing,  you  know,  until 
vou  are  used  to  it.  How  did  you  persuade 
'em,  Bobby?  ' 

"Oh,  I  just  ehmbed  up  on  the  top  of 
the  parapet  and  sat  there  for  a  bit,"  says 
Bobby  Little  modestly.  "They  were  all 
right  after  that." 

"Had  you  any  excitement,  Ayling?" 
asks  Kemp.  "I  hear  rumors  that  you  had 
two  casualties." 

"Yes,"  says  Ayling.  "Foiu-  of  us  went 
out  patrolling  in  front  of  the  trencli — " 

"Who?" 

"Myself,  two  men,  and  old  Sergeant 
Carfrae." 

"Carfrae?"  Wagstaffe  laughs.  "That 
old  fire-eater?  I  remember  him  at  Paarde- 
berg.  You  were  lucky  to  get  back  alive. 
Proceed,  my  son!" 

"We  went  out,"  continues  Aj'ling,  "and 
patrolled." 

PURE    W.\TER     IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO   HEALTH. 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avoid   the   consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 
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"How?" 

"Well,  there  you  rather  have  me.  I 
have  always  been  a  bit  foggy  as  to  what  a 
patrol  really  does — what  risks  it  takes,  and 
so  on.  However,  Carfrae  had  no  doubts 
on  the  subject  whatever.  His  idea  was  to 
trot  over  to  the  German  trenches  and  look 
inside." 

"Quite  so!"  agreed  Wagstaffe,  and  Kemp 
chuckled. 

"WeU,  we  were  standing  by  the  barbed- 
wire  entanglements,  arguing  the  point, 
when  suddenly  some  infernal  imbecile  in 
our  own  trenches — " 

"Cockerell,  for  a  dollar!"  murmurs 
Wagstaffe.    "Don't  say  he  fired  at  you! " 

"No,  he  did  worse.  He  let  off  a  fire- 
ball." 

"Whew!  And  there  you  stood  in  the 
Hme-light?" 

"Exactlv." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  do 
what  Carfrae  did.  I  threw  myself  on 
my  face,  and  shouted  to  the  two  men  to 
do  the  same." 

"Did  they?" 

'^No.  They  started  to  run  back  toward 
the  trenches.  Half  a  dozen  German  rifles 
opened  on  them  at  once." 

"Were  they  badly  hit? " 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,  considering.  The 
shots  mostlj^  went  high.  Preston  got  his 
elbow  smashed,  and  Burke  had  a  bullet 
through  his  cap  and  another  in  the  region 
of  his  waistband.  Then  they  tumbled  into 
the  trench  like  rabbits.  Carfrae  and  I 
crawled  after  them." 

New  conditions  of  warfare  have  brought 
many  changes,  of  which  the  majority  have 
been  chronicled.  We  are,  however,  led  to 
overhear  a  sad  complaint  of  a  worthy 
officer  that  gives  us  a  fresh  view  of  the  new 
modes  of  fighting.  New  weapons  have 
broken  up  the  old-fashioned  military'  dis- 
cipline and  order  of  precedence,  as  witness 
the  wail  of  "Major  Kemp": 

I  was  once — only  a  few  months  ago — 
commander  of  a  company  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  disciplined  soldiers.  I  still 
nominally  command  that  company,  but 
they  have  developed  into  a  heterogeneous 
mob  of  specialists.  If  I  detail  one  of  my 
^ibalterns  to  do  a  job  of  work,  he  reminds 
Jne  that  he  is  a  bomb-expert,  or  a  pro- 
lessor  of  sandbagging,  or  director  of  the 
•knuckle-duster  section,  or  Lord  High 
Thrower  of  Stinkpots,  and  as  such  has  no 
time  to  play  about  with  such  a  common 
thing  as  a  platoon.  As  for  the  men,  they 
simply  laugh  in  the  sergeant-major's  face. 
They  are  "experts,"  if  you  please,  and  are 
struck  off  all  fatigues  and  cor^pany  duty! 
It  was  bad  enough  when  Ayling  pinched 
fourteen  of  my  best  men  for  his  filthy 
machine  guns;  now,  the  company  has 
practically  degenerated  into  an  academy 
of  variety  artists.  The  only  occasion  upon 
which  I  ever  see  them  all  together  is 
pay-day! 

To  vary  the  tedium  of  trench-life,  there 
are  various  minor  disturbances  that  go 
unchronicled  in  the  dispatches,  but  are 
nevertheless  of  vital  importance  to  the 
men  involved.  There  was,  for  example, 
"Minnie,"  a  lady  of  extremely  disagreeable 
temper,  given  to  sudden  outbreaks  of  the 
most   annoying  kind.      "Minnie"    was   a 
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The  Albany  Commercial  Company,  Inc. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

January  8, 1915. 

DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Gentlemen : — I  am  taking  this  occasion 
to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent 
work  which  you  have  done  in  connec- 
tion with  our  new  industrial  building. 
The  Fenestra  windows  are  all  that  you 
claim  for  them  and  they  have  not  only 
had  the  effect  of  making  our  factory  as 
blight  as  day,  but  they  also  produce  a 
very  pleasing  architectural  finish. 

You  are  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  refer 

tu  us  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  anybody 
a  personal  endorsement. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Peter  D.  Kieman,  Pres't. 
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j^AISE  the  * 'stand- 
ard" of  efficiency! 
Fortify  your  employes 
against  the  dangers  of 
mistakes,  accidents  and 
ill  health.  Put  darkness 
and  poor  ventilation  to 
rout.  In  short,  win  the 
fight  for  Better  Humanity 
and  Bigger  Business  by 
installing 


SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF." 


Build  This  Winter 
Avoid  the  Spring  Rush 
Save  Money 


Walls  of  Daylight 

Their  widely  growing  use  in  loft 
buildings  and  industrial  buildings 
is  special  proof  of  the  added  light, 
air  and  temperature-control  as- 
sured by  Fenestra  sash  and  par- 
titions. 

Fenestra  reduces  insurance  rates 
and  lowers  lighting  bills.  Main- 
tenance cost  is  negligible. 

Standard  sizes  can  be  secured  on 
short  notice  and  at  a  price  no 
greater  than  that  asked  for  good 
wood  sash.    Write  for  literature. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 


Department  111 


Detroit,  Michisan 
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Havana  Sccoivds  ^  1 90 

'  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid    .&  ^^^ 


GENUINE 

from  Factory  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parce/  Post  Prepaid 

Made  of  Importe  1  Havana  PicaMura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short  to 
"■oil  into  our  15c  cigars.  T  ey're  not  prettv.  m  b->nds  or  H^roration?,  b'lt  yo'i  don't  smoke 
boks.  Customers  call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  All  4H  in'he's  Ion?.  Only  100  at  this  "Get 
Acquainted"  price.  Monev  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.  When 
Jrderinj  mention  mild,  medium  or  strong.    Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 

Tft  enfh  piirohaser  of  100  Ed"in's  i^ennine  Havana  Sepi>nds,  we  will,  f.tr  COo  exirn,  send  Edwin'8 
"SAMPLE  CASK"  conlniKins  one  sample  eisnr  earli  .if  nnr  IS  Itesr  Sellers — all  R:ir|>ain  Viilnos — 
i^rti-ed  111*  to  «13.00  prr  lO't.     Ine'iiHe  |lii«  i'l  v..iip  ord-r— it's  ihe  bl^sest  sample  value  ever  offered. 


Larsest  Mail  Order  C!gar,^g^tmag^^House/n  The  IVaHii 

EDWIN  CIGAR  GO.   DeptNe2^^^^i8S^^23582542  ThirdAve..NewYork 

W/ieninNewrorM  SAVE  MO/Vfy  by  Pafronizi/i^  ^ny  of  the  /OO  EDW/Af  Retail  Stores 
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THE  GIANT  THAT 
LIVES  IN  A  BOX  i 
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Starting^Li^htin^  Battery 

For    Automobiles 

THE  **]£xi^e"  Starting  and  Lighting 
Battery  is  a  giant,  whose  mightiness 
is  compressed  into  a  sturdy  wooden  case 
and  whose  power  is  specialized  to  one 
purpose — that  of  starting  and  lighting 
your  automobile. 

It  is  made  for  strength  and  endurance  and  has 
a  reserve  power  instantly  ready  for  all  demands. 

The  **EXf&e"   Battery   represents   service — 
not  a  promise  of  service  but  the  real  article. 

This  Company  maintains  fifteen  offices  in 
the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada;  **]£xi&e" 
Depots,  practically  branch  factories,  are  located 
in  thirteen  of  the  principal  cities  where  large 
stocks  of  batteries  and  parts  are  always  on  hand 
to  supply  the  hundreds  of  '*lBxi^c"  Service 
Stations  which  have  been  established  through- 
out the  country.  These  are  real  service  stations, 
equipped  with  batteries  and  parts  and  run  by 
experienced  men  who  know 
the  battery  business  and  c 

who  are  ready  to  serve  you  LOOK  FOR 
day  and  night  in  the  un-  THIS  SIGN 
equalled  '*Exi&e"  way. 

Send  at  once  for  thai  clever  little  booli 

"A  Sure  Start  Assured."     It's  free.  ^  ^^^  ^ 

TheElectric  Storage  BatteryCo. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage  Batteries  in  the  country 

1888      PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       19 is 

New  York     Boston     Chicago     Washington     Denver     San  Francisco    Seattle    St.  Louis 
Cleveland     Atlanta     Pittsburgh     Detroit     Rochester     Los  Angeles     Toronto 
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SERVICE 
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German  Mineniverfer  that  sorely  harassed 
the  "Junior  Sub's"  company.  At  unpleas- 
ant moments  she  was  given  to  discharging 
cylindrical  bombs  fifteen  inches  long  and 
some  eight  inches  in  diameter  containing 
about  thirty  pounds  of  dynamite.  The 
result  was,  at  the  least,  several  yards  of 
parapet  smashed,  which  must  be  labori- 
ously built  up  again  after  dark;  and  it 
was  a  lucky  day  when  two  or  three  Tommies 
were  not  the  victims  of  these  attentions. 
"Minnie,"  remarks  one  officer  emphatically, 
"is  Willie's  worst  werfer."  But  the  worm 
can  turn,  even  in  the  confines  of  a  trench, 
and  the  result  is  "Major  Kemp's"  pre- 
scription of  "a  couple  of  hours'  solid 
frightfulness,  from  every  battery  we  can 
switch  on."  Exit  "Minnie."  Another  in- 
cident, showing  in  like  manner  the  waj'  in 
which  an  obliging  artillery  can  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  sorely  tried  infantry  company, 
is  given  at  length.  It  occurs  in  the  rest- 
period  from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  every  weary  warrior  feels  himself 
legitimately  entitled  to  repose.  Men  and 
officers  are  sinking  into  slumber,  but — 

There  is  to  be  little  peace  this  afternoon. 
About  half-past  three,  Bobby  Little,  im- 
mersed in  pleasant  dreams — di'eams  of  cool 
shades  and  dainty  companionship — is 
brought  suddenly  to  the  surface  of  things 
by- 

"  Whoo-oo-oo-oo-UMP ! " 

— followed  by  a  heavy  thud  upon  the 
roof  of  his  dugout.  Earth  and  small  stones 
descend  in  a  shower  upon  him.  • 

"Dirty  dogs!"  he  comments,  looking  at 
his  watch.  Then  he  puts  his  head  out  of 
the  dugout. 

"Lie  close,  you  men!"  he  cries.  "There's 
more  of  this  coming.    Any  casualties?" 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  obscured 
by  another  burst  of  shrapnel,  which  ex- 
plodes a  few  yards  short  of  the  parapet, 
and  showers  bullets  and  fragments  of  shell 
into  the  trench.  A  third  and  a  fourth 
follow.  Then  comes  a  pause.  A  message 
is  passed  down  for  the  stretcher-bearers. 
Things  are  growing  serious.  Five  min- 
utes later  Bobby,  having  dispatched  his 
wounded  to  the  dressing  -  station,  pro- 
ceeds with  all  haste  to  Captain  Blaikie's 
dugout. 

"How  many,  Bobby?" 

"Six  wounded.  Two  of  them  won't  last 
as  far  as  the  rear,  I'm  afraid,  sir." 

Captain  Blaikie  looks  grave. 

"Better  ring  up  the  gunners,  I  think. 
Where  are  the  shells  coming  from?" 

"That  wood  on  our  left  front,  I  think." 

"That's  P  27.  Telephone  orderly, 
there?" 

A  figure  appears  in  the  doorway. 

"Yes,  sirr." 

"Ring  up  Major  Cavanagh,  and  say 
that  H  21  is  being  shelled  from  P  27. 
Retaliate!" 

"Verra  good,  su:r." 

The  telephone  orderly  disappears,  to 
return  in  five  minutes. 

"Major  Cavanagh's  compliments,  su-r, 
and  he  is  coming  up  himself  for  tae  observe 
from  the  firing-trench." 

"Good  egg!"  observes  Captain  Blaikie. 
"Now  we  shall  see  some  shooting,  Bobby!" 

Presently  the  gunner  -  major  arrives, 
accompanied    by    an    orderly,    who    pays 


out  wire  as  he  goes.  The  major  adjusts 
his  periscope,  while  the  orderly  thrusts  a 
metal  peg  into  the  ground  and  fits  a  tele- 
l)hone-receiver  to  his  head. 

"Number  one  gun!"  chants  the  major, 
peering  into  his  periscope;  " three-five-one- 
iiothing — lyddite — fourth  charge ! " 

These  mystic  observations  are  repeated 
into  the  telephone  by  the  cockney  orderly, 
in  a  confidential  undertone. 

"Report  when  ready!"  continues  the 
major. 

' '  Report  when  ready ! "  echoes  the  orderly. 
Then — "Number  one  gun  ready,  sir!" 

"Fire!" 

"Fire!"  Then,  politely — "Number  one 
has  fired,  sir." 

The  major  stiffens  to  his  periscope,  and 
Bobby  Little,  deeply  interested,  wonders 
what  has  become  of  the  report  of  the  gun. 
He  forgets  that  sound  does  not  travel  much 
faster  than  a  thousand  feet  a  second,  and 
that  the  guns  are  a  mile  and  a  half  back. 
Presently,  however,  there  is  a  distant  boom. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  lyddite  shell 
passes  overhead  with  a  scream.  Bobby, 
having  no  periscope,  can  not  see  the 
actual  result  of  the  shot,  tho  he  tempts 
Providence  by  peering  over  the  top  of  the 
parapet. 

"Number  one,  two-nothing  minutes 
more  right,"  commands  the  major.  "Same 
range  and  charge." 

Once  more  the  orderly  goes  through  his 
ritual,  and  presently  another  shell  screams 
overhead. 

Again  the  major  observes  the  result. 

"Repeat!"  he  says.  "Nothing-five 
seconds  more  right." 

This  time  he  is  satisfied. 

"Parallel  lines  on  number  one,"  he 
commands  crisply.  "One  round  battery 
fire — twenty  seconds!" 

For  the  last  time  the  order  is  passed 
down  the  wire,  and  the  major  hands  his 
periscope  to  the  ever-grateful  Bobby,  who 
has  hardly  got  his  eyes  to  the  glass  when 
the  round  of  battery-fire  commences.  One 
— two — three — four — the  avenging  shells 
go  shrieking  on  their  way,  at  intervals 
of  twenty  seconds.  There  are  foiu"  muffied 
thuds,  and  four  great  columns  of  earth  and 
debris  spring  up  before  the  wood.  Answer 
comes  there  none.  The  offending  battery 
has  prudently  effaced  itself. 

But  occasionally  there  are  moments 
behind  the  scenes  in  remarkable  contrast 
to  those  of  turmoil  and  confusion — mo- 
ments of  a  peacefulness  that  straightens 
out  tangled  nerves  and  relaxes  tired  minds. 
Of  one  such  interlude  the  writer  reminisces : 

Last  Sunday  had  been  an  off-day — a  day 
of  cloudless  summer  beauty.  Tired  men 
had  slept;  tidy  men  had  washed  their 
clothes;  restless  men  had  wandered  at 
ease  about  the  countryside,  careless  of  the 
guns  which  grumbled  everlastingly  a  few 
miles  away.  There  had  been  impromptu 
church  parades  for  each  denomination,  in 
the  corner  of  a  wood  which  was  part  of  the 
demesne  of  a  shell-torn  chateau. 

It  is  a  sadly  transformed  wood.  The 
open  space  before  the  chateau,  once  a 
smooth  expanse  of  tennis-lawn,  is  now  a 
dusty  picketing-ground  for  transport  mules, 
and  destitute  of  a  single  blade  of  grass. 
The  ornamental  lake  is  full  of  broken  bot- 
tles and  empty  jam-tins.  The  pagoda-like 
summer-house,  so  inevitable  to  French 
chateau  gardens,  is  a  quartermaster's  store. 
Half   the   trees  have  been   cut  down   for 
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Boston,  Mass,  one  of  America's 

leadinfi  diamond  importers,  and 

save  20  to  40  per  cent  on   retail 

jeweler'8  prices 

For  over  39  years  the  house  of  Jasoii  Wollop  A  Son 
*tr  llo»it«>tl  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond  im- 
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fuel.  Still,  the  Juh-  sun  streams  verj' 
pleasantly  through  the  remainder,  and  the 
P.salms  of  David  float  up  from  beneath 
their  shade  quite  as  sweetly  as  they  usually 
do  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  precen- 
tor's desk  in  the  kirk  at  home- — perhaps 
sweeter. 

The  wood  itself  is  a  -pnud  d'ap-pui,  or 
fortified  post.  One  has  to  take  precau- 
tions, even  two  or  three  miles  behind  the 
main  firing-line.  A  series  of  trenches  zig- 
zags in  and  out  among  the  trees,  and 
barbed  wire  is  interlaced  with  the  under- 
growth. In  the  farthermost  corner  lies 
an  improvised  cemetery.  Some  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  little  wooden  crosses  are 
only  three  days  old.  Merely  to  read  a  few 
of  these  toufhes  the  imagination  and  stirs 
the  blood.  Here  you  may  see  the  names  of 
English  Tommies  and  Highland  Jocks 
side  by  side  with  their  Canadian  kith  and 
kin.  A  little  apart  lie  more  graves,  sur- 
mounted by  epitaphs  written  in  strange 
characters,  such  as  few  white  men  can 
read.  These  are  the  Indian  troops.  There 
they  lie,  side  by  side — the  mute  wastage 
of  war,  but  a  living  testimony,  even  in 
their  last  sleep,  to  the  breadth  and  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire.  The  great, 
machine-made  Empire  of  Germany  can 
show  no  such  graves:  when  her  soldiers 
die,  they  sleep  alone. 

The  Church  of  England  service  had 
come  last  of  all.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a 
youthful  and  red-faced  chaplain  had 
arrived  on  a  bicycle,  to  find  a  party  of 
officers  and  men  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
broad  oak  waiting  for  him.  (They  were  a 
small  party:  naturally,  the  great  majority 
of  tlie  regiment  are  what  the  identitv- 
disks  call  "Pres"  or  "R.C.") 

"Sorry  to  be  late,  sir,"  be  said  to  the 
senior  officer,  saluting.  "This  is  my  sixth 
sh — service  to-day,  and  I  have  come 
seven  miles  for  it." 

He  mopped  his  brow  cheerfullj';  and 
having  produced  innumerable  hymn-books 
from  a  saddle-bag  and  set  his  congregation 
in  array,  read  them  the  service,  in  a  par- 
ticularly pleasing  and  well-modulated  voice. 
After  that  he  prcaditHl  a  modest  and 
manly  little  sermon,  containing  references 
which  carried  Bobby  Little,  for  one,  back 
across  the  Channel  to  other  scenes  and 
other  company.  After  the  sermon  came  a 
hymn,  sung  with  great  vigor.  Tommy  loves 
singing  liymn.-^ — when  he  happens  to  know 
and  like  tlie  tune. 

"I  know  you  chaps  like  hymns,"  said 
the  padre,  when  they  had  finished.  "Let's 
have  another  before  you  go.  What  do 
you  want?" 

A  most  unlikely  looking  person  sug- 
gested "Abide  with  Me."  When  it  was 
over,  and  the  party,  standing  as  rigid  as 
their  own  rifles,  had  sung  "God  Save  the 
King,"  the  preacher  announced,  awkwardly 
— ah\jost  apologetically — 

"If  any  of  you  would  like  to — er — 
communicate,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  May 
not  have  another  ()})port  unity  for  some 
time,  you  know.  1  think  over  there"— 
he  indicated  a  quiet  corner  of  the  wood,  not 
far  from  the  little  cemeterj- — "would  be  a 
good  i)lace." 

lb'  pronounced  the  benediction,  and 
then,  after  further  recurrence  to  his  saddle- 
bag, retired  to  his  improvised  sanctuary. 
Here,  with  a  ration-box  for  altar,  and 
strands  of  barbed  wire  for  choir-stalls,  he 
made  his  simple  preparations. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  men,  and  all  the 
officers,  followed  him.  That  was  just  a 
week  ago. 


HINTS  OF  ELYSIUM  IN  CLAY  CENTER 

THE  countrj'  town  and  the  country- 
town  hotel  of  the  sort  that  vie  with 
each  other  in  desolation  and  squalor  are 
to  be  met  ^ith  in  every  State,  and  the 
least  said  about  them  the  better.  It  is  to 
sing  of  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  a  model 
town  and  an  ideal  hotel  that  a  writer  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  tunes  up  his  type- 
writer. Claj'  Center,  Kansas,  is  the 
Elysium  of  which  thousands  and  thousands 
of  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  wander  home- 
less about  the  countryside  in  the  interests 
of  trade  have  dreamed.  It  is  a  town  of 
three  thousand  souls  and  is  imbued,  the- 
WTiter  stoutly  maintains,  with  ' '  the  typical 
Kansas  spirit."  The  first  instant's  im- 
pression, of  the  disorder  of  torn-up  streets, 
is  quickly  forgotten.     As  we  read: 

It  was  explained  that  pa\ing  work  was 
going  on.  Neat  piles  of  \'itrified  brick 
lined  the  sidewalks.  Children  in  a  school- 
yard were  romping  and  shouting.  The  boys 
were  kicking  a  football  about  and  the 
little  girls  were  on  teeter-totters  or  strolling 
about  in  little  groups.  They  were  clean- 
faced  youngsters  and  well  clad.  Picturing 
them  as  grown-ups,  a  vision  of  cjean- 
minded,  prosperous  Kansas  arose. 

A  church  convention  was  on  in  a  modern 
stone  church-building  across  from  the 
hotel.  The  delegates,  with  their  white 
badges,  were  on  the  streets:  bright, 
cheerful  men  and  women,  full  of  life,  and 
showing  it. 

For  a  town  of  three  thousand  the  hotel 
was  a  wonder.  Imagine  it,  a  tiled  floor  in 
tbe  lobby,  comfortable  leather  chairs,  an 
electric  elevator,  and  a  host  who  seemed 
genuinely  glad  to  look  after  his  guests. 
After  ha%-ing  been  in  many  towns  of  that 
size  and  having  noted  the  assumption  of 
the  hotel  men,  as  a  rule,  that  thej'  are 
favoring  visitors  by  letting  them  in,  the 
hotel  in  Clay  Center  is  something  of  a 
shock.  Especiallj'  is  it  a  shock  after 
Topeka,  where  the  clerk  in  a  leading  hotel 
seemed  to  resent  the  innocent  inquiry  of  a 
stranger  what  the  charge  for  a  room  for  the 
night  would  be. 

"This  is  American  plan,"  said  the 
clerk,  "and  if  you  don't  eat  with  us  we 
don't  want  you." 

But  Clay  Center  is  not  Topeka,  and 
the  proprietor  had  none  of  the  rudeness 
that  characterized  the  deity  behind  the 
Topeka  hotel-counter.  A  story  or  a  book 
or  an  editorial  or  something  ought  to 
be  written  about  the  way  a  country  hotel 
can  be  run,  as  exemplified  in  Clay  Center. 
The  service  in  the  dining-room  was  more 
than  satisfactory;  it  was  exceptional. 
There  was  the  clerk  who  had  registered  the 
guests  mo\nng  about  from  table  to  table 
to  see  that  every  one  was  well  filled. 

"Won't  you  have  some  more  hot  bis- 
cuits?" he  asked.  "We've  plenty  more 
of  them."  Or,  "Won't  you  have  something 
more?  That's  not  a  very  hea\^'  layout 
around  your  plate."  Really,  he  almost 
disarmed  the  travehng  men,  w^ho  love  so 
to  grumble  in  small  hotels. 

There  was  a  picture-show  in  town,  too, 
and  it  was  surprizingly  clean  and  airy. 
The  play  was  Tolstoy's  "Anna  Karenina," 
a  powerful  drama,  splendidly  acted.  It 
was  not  a  bit  preachy,  but  Tolstoy,  even 
in  the  nioAnes,  made  one  feel  the  great 
desirability  of  clean  living.     They  don't 
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One-piece    Collar   But- 
tons, 13  styles,  2SC  each. 


One-piece-bean-and-po«it 
Cuff  Buttons,  a  large 
variety  of  favored  de- 
signs, $2.00  a  pair. 


Solderless  Loose  Links,  any 
number  of  fine  patterns, 
round  or  oval,  $2.50  a  pair. 


Solderless  Tie  Clasps  with 
concealed  spring.  Designs 
match  the  Cuff  Buttons. 
Frontand  backexactly alike, 
$1.00  each. 


Evening  Dress  Studs,  Vest 
Buttons  and  Cuff  Links. 
Many  beautiful  designs,  eni-/j 
authoritatively  correct  in  style. 
$S.2S  to  J6.5oa  set. 


Useful  Christmas  Gifts 

for  Every  Man  and  Boy 

Any  Christmas  gifts  you  select  from  this  page,  or  from  the 
Krementz    Case  at  your    dealer's,    will   inspire  a  hearty 
"Thank  you!"  from  the  man  or  boy  to  whom  they  are 
given.      They  are  Krementz  made,  which  means  highest 
quality,  superb  finish  and  absolutely  correct  style. 
This  remarkable  guarantee  insures  permanent  satisfaction: — 
"If  a  piece  of  Krementz  14- Kt.  Rolled  Gold  Plate 
Jewelry  is  damaged   or    fails,   from  Any  cause,   to 
give  the  service  you  expect  of  it,  any  dealer,  any- 
where, or  we  will  replace  it  Free." 
Krementz  Collar  Buttons  bought  a  generation  ago  are  still 
in  daily  service.      Though  they  cost  but  25c  each,  a  life- 
time of  wear  and  tear  cannot  spoil  their  usefulness. 
Thus  it  has  become  known  to  most  men  that  the  Krementz 
method   of   making  jewelry  unites    strength  with  beauty, 
durability  with  fine  finish  and  generous  intrinsic  value  with 
authoritative  style. 

Attractive  Combinations  of  Krementz  Jewelry 
in  Christmas  Gift  Boxes  and  Cases 

One-piece  Collar  Buttons,  25c  each;  four  in  gift  box,  $1.00. 
One-piece-bean-and-post  Cuff  Buttons,  pair  in  gift  box,  $2.00;  pair 
Cuff  Buttons  and  two  Collar  Buttons  in  gift  box,  $2.50;  pair  Cuff 
Buttons  and  Tie  Clasp  to  match,  in  gift  box,  $3.00;  pair  Cuff  But- 
tons,Tie  Clasp  to  match  and  two  Collar  Buttons  in  gift  box,  $3.50. 
Solderless  Loose  Links,  $2.50  a  pair. 
Solderless  Tie  Clasps,  $1.00  each. 

Bodkin-clutch  Studs  and  Vest  Buttons  for  evening  wear,  that  "go 
in  like  a  needle  and  hold  like  an  anchor. "  Sets  include  Cuff  Links 
to  match.  $5.25  to  $6.50  a  set,  in  handsome  presentation  case. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Krementz  jewelry,   order  direct  from  us. 

Our  booklet^  is  a  handy  guide  iti  selecting-  Correct  Jewelry 
You  may  have  a  copy  free  upon  request. 
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T©  Eiwerj  Task 

Let  This  Month  Prove  It 

As  an  energy  food — -as  a  \  im-producer— oats  have  an  ay;e-old  fanif. 
To     feel  one's  oats"  means  the  summit  of  vivacity. 

Lach  dish  is  a  battery  of  power.  .And  each  a  mine  of  brain  and 
nerve  constituent>. 

1  he  cost  of  oats,  per  energy  unit,  is  not  one-tenth  so  nuith  :is  meat. 

I  hry  are  not  for  children  only.   .Ail  ages  need  their  spii  it-gi\  ing  power. 

If  you  II  try  a  big  dish  once  a  day  this  month  you'll  gam  rcsprct  for 
oat  food  which  you  can't  forget.  And  you'll  gam  new  liking  for  it  if 
ihe  brand  is  Quaker  Oats. 


Extra- Luscious    Vim- Food 


There  arc  all  sorts 
bushel.  Some  ar;e 
starved  and  puny. 
Some  are  rich  and 
plump. 

The  wondrous  flavor 
of  the  oat  belongs  main- 
ly to  the  big  grains. 

So  we  pick  those 
queen  grains  only.  .And 
a  bushel  of  choice  oats 
yields  but  ten  pounds 
of  Quaker. 


i)f   o;it- 


That's   why  Quaker 
Oats  are    famed    foi 


Quaker 
Cooker 

We  have  made  to  our  order 
—  Iron  pure  .-Muminum — a 
perfect  Double  Boiler.  It  is 
extra  large  and  lieavy.  We 
supply  it  to  user,*  of  Quaker 
Oats,  for  cooking  these  tlakes 
in  the  ideal  \va> .  It  insures 
the  fullness  of  food  value  and 
flavor.  See  our  offer  in  each 
packase.  This  present  cooker 
offer  applies  to  the  United 
States  onh  . 


tla\or  and  aroma.  In  e\ery  land  of 
oat  lovers  this  is  the 
favorite  brand. 

In  some  far-away 
parts  it  costs  twiee 
what  you  pay,  yet  con- 
noisseurs must  have  it. 

Vou  can  get  these 
same  flakes  for  l()c  per 
package,  ^■our  grocer 
will  supply  them  if  you 
ask  for  Quaker  Oats. 
Remember  that. 

Don't  simply  ask  for 
oats. 


lOc   and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far    West  and  South 


(ItKT) 


make  sermons  an3'  better  than  ''Anna 
Karenina." 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  a  tremendous 
surprize  awaited.  On  the  dresser  in  the 
room  was  a  plate  of  fruits  and  dainty 
eookie.s;  a  friendly  good-night  attention 
that  grave  a  final  touch  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  place.  Then  a  night  of  solid  sleep 
on  a  wonderful  bed  with  the  fresh,  sweet 
air  from  the  farms  coming  in  at  the 
window. 

In  the  morning  the  porter  was  going 
from  room  to  room  rapping  on  the  doors. 

■'Eight  o'clock.    Last  call  for  breakfast." 

"What  you  got  for  breakfast"?"  asked 
a  voice  from  somewhere. 

"Everj'thiug  good,"  said  the  porter. 
That  was  the  truth. 


AK  ORPHAN  INVENTOR 

'  *  "pOOR  little  chaps!    Nobody  to  guide 
A      them     or     to     think     for     them!" 
Freddie  Stark,  and  others  like  liim,  if  they 
have  had  time  to  heed  the  aimless  chatter 
of  visitors  to  the  "orphan  asylum,"  have 
doubtless    heard     similar    remarks     made 
many  times  in  then-  vicinity.     One  of  the 
most    sacred    pri\ileges    of    the    care    and 
responsibility  for  well-brought-up  children, 
many  are  convinced,  is  the  opportunity  to 
think   for   them.      Unfortunately,    Freddie 
Stark  was  not  well  brought  up,  and  .so  he 
had  to  think  for  himself.     Which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  wh.\   he  became  an  inventor  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.     Another  reason  was 
that   at   the   IIel>rew   Sheltering  Guardian 
Society,  at   Pleasantville,   X.   Y..   they  do 
not  consider  that   a  cot,  a  bowl  of  soup, 
and  much  religious   instruction  free   them 
from    fiu-ther    responsibilities.      The    New 
York  Times  tells  the  story  of  Freddie,  who 
is  a  half-orphan  from  the  East  Side,  where 
conditions  made  it   imperative  that  he  be 
sent  for  a  little  while  to  the  country.     The 
Society  took  him  in  its  care.     We  read  on: 

Many  harsh  things  are  said  about  the 
wooden  ways  of  institutions,  some  of 
which  turn  out  human  beings  all  alike 
as  if  from  some  sociological  lathe.  Hence 
the  cottage  plan,  such  as  is  used  at  Pleas- 
ant xnlle  and  other  progressi\e  orphan 
asylums,  and  the  stress  which  the  teachers 
put  upon  the  doctrine  of  self-help.  Freddie 
heard  much  of  "energy"  and  "drive"  and 
"initiative"  from  his  teachers. 

The  first  his  instructors  knew  that  he 
had  taken  their  iirecei)ts  so  much  to  heart 
was  the  other  day,  when  there  came  a 
big  envelop  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  advising  "Mr.  Frederick  Stark,"' 
addressing  him  "My  Dear  Sir,"  that  as  far 
as  could  be  learned  there  was  no  prior 
claim  on  file  for  hi*  combination  of  broom, 
brush,  and  dust-pan.  for  which  the  working 
drawings  had  been  received. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Bernstein,  the  superintendent, 
who,  under  the  rules,  has  authority  to  open 
the  mail  of  the  children,  was  amazed 
when  he  examined  the  documents  and 
asked  the  boy  to  bring  out  his  invention. 
The  youngster  had  made  his  practical 
three-in-one  sweeping  appliance  in  the 
shops,  but  unknown  to  any  one  but 
him-elf. 

It  looks  not  milike  a  broom,  and  is  used 
as  such.     As  soon  as  a  pile  of  dust  is  ae- 
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cumulated,  the  sweeper  may  press  a  button, 
which  releases  a  sijring.  This  of)eration 
lets  down  a  dust-pan.  Another  motion, 
and  the  operator  takes  from  the  back  of 
the  dust-pan  a  small  hand-brush,  with 
which  he  transfers  the  sweepings  into  the 
pan.  The  boy  had  noticed  that  the  sweep- 
ing about  the  cottages  required  three  tools, 
and  hence  the  combination.  The  appliance 
is  now  used  in  sweeping  in  the  cottages. 

The  director  of  the  technical  school  at 
Pleasantville  says  the  device  works  to  per- 
fection, and  can  be  used  in  sleeping-cars, 
shops,  and  offices.  He  thinks  that  this  in- 
genious efficiency  device  can  be  placed  on 
the  market  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
every  householder.  A  lawyer  of  this  city 
has  taken  charge  of  the  application  for  a 
patent,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  a  few  days 
the  necessary  papers  will  be  signed. 


A  FORGOTTEN  FORTUNE 

ONE  of  the  most  fantastic  incidents  of 
the  war-stock  craze  on  Wall  Sti-eet 
was  not  the  result  of  an  investment  at  all, 
but  of  absent-mindedness.  It  was  a 
practical  joke  of  Dame  Fortune's,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  more  tndy  humorous  and 
agreeable  in  its  consequences  than  the  jokes 
in  which  she  most  frequently  indulges. 
If  you  had  happened  to  purchase  Aladdin's 
lamp  for  a  half-dollar,  merely  to  help  out 
an  itinerant  pedler,  had  thrown  it  in  a 
cupboard  and  forgotten  all  about  it,  and 
then  had  happened  inadvertently  to  rub 
it  one  day  as  you  groped  about  the  cup- 
board in  the  dark,  discovering  in  one 
blinding  instant  its  miraculous  properties 
— you  might  approximate  what  were  un- 
doubtedly the  feehngs  of  Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Kerr,  of  Brooklyn,  last  month  when  he 
imearthed  a  forgotten  bundle  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  stock.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  tells  the 
story: 

How  would  you  like  to  wake  up  to- 
morrow morning  and  discover  that  you 
owned  a  bimdle  of  Bethlehem  Steel  securi- 
ties, which  you  had  purchased  back  in 
1908,  when  the  stock  could  be  bought  for 
a  mere  song,  comparatively  speaking? 
Wouldn't  you  pinch  your  arm  and  rub 
your  eyes  to  make  sure  that  it  wasn't  all 
a  dream? 

Well,  that's  just  how  Frederick  M.  Ken- 
felt  this  morning,  when  he  unearthed 
twenty-eight  shares  of  the  valuable  stock 
in  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  desk  in  his 
Jamaica  home.  His  mind  was  as  far  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  as  the  Gowanus  Canal  is 
from  Petrograd,  when  he  was  rummaging 
through  the  drawer,  filled  with  legal  docu- 
ments and  business  letters.  He  pushed 
aside  a  package  of  papers  several  times, 
which  he  indifferently  regarded  as  some 
"bunk"  which  he  had  been  lured  into 
buying  by  a  "friend  of  a  friend  who  had 
a  friend  in  Wall  Street." 

But  the  bundle  got  in  his  way  so  often 
in  his  search  for  a  certain  paper  that  in 
sheer  desperation,  and  with  his  mind  made 
up  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  "evidence" 
and  hurl  it  into  the  waste-basket  with  the 
rest  of  the  "good  things,"  he  opened  up 
the  handsomely  engraved  testimonial,  and 
to  his  astonishment — "Twenty-eight  shares 
of  Bethlehem  Steel!"  he  shouted. 

He  read  and  reread  the  document    to 


Our  patented  valve  construction 
circulates  the  maximum  amount 
of  water  that  can  be  passed  through 
the  ground  coffee  and  therefore 
maJ^es  the  best  coffee. 


When  you  see  a  window  demonstration  like  the 
above  you  will  know  that  store  is  headquarters  for 
the    famous    Manning-Bowman    "Quality   Ware.'* 


ffe 


Alcolite  Gas  Stove 
Chafing  Dish 

This  chafing  dish  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  convenient  cooking  utensils  you  can  have 
in  your  home.  The  "Alcolite"  Burner  has 
doubled  its  utility  because  it  has  the  cooking 
power  of  a  gas  range.  Many  articles  of 
food  that  were  heretofore  cooked  in  the 
kitchen  can  now  be  prepared  right  on  the 
dining  table.  Burner  is  easily  lighted,  per- 
fectly regulated 
and  is  odorless  and  sootless 


Chafing  Dish  and  Set 
No.  388/105 


The  electric 
styles  have  many  features  and  advantages 
that  are  exclusive  to  this  make. 


^ 


Tea  Ball  Tea  Pots 


Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot 
No.  10173 


Tea    made   in   Manning-Bowman 

Ball  Tea  Pots  is  just 

what  you  desire  it  to 

be — weak  or  strong, 

with  all  the  fine  full 
flavor  and  aroma.  The  strength  of  the  tea  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  movable  tea  ball.  When  the  desired 
strength  is  obtained  the  tea  ball  can  (by  taking  hold 
of  the  knob)  be  drawn  up  and  held  above  the  water. 


lea 


^ 


Electric  Toaster 


The  most  useful  of  all  electric  devices  for  the  table. 
Makes  crisp,  golden-brown  toast  in  a  minute  or  two. 


Toaster 
No.  1210 

Manning-Bowmsn  Ware  is  on  sale  at  jewelry,  hardware,  housefumishing  and  department 
atores.     For  free  book  of  chaBng  dish  recipes  write  for  Catalogue  L-3.     Address 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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make  sure  that  it  wasn't  a  hallucination. 

But,  sure  enough,  everytliing  was  all 
right,  and  he  recalled  the  whole  incident 
leading  up  to  his  possession  of  the  securi- 
ties. Some  one  told  him  to  put  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  Steel  stock  and  some 
day  it  might  earn  a  few  more  hundred. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1908,  when  he  was 
a  bachelor,  and,  thinking  seriously  of 
marriage  and  the  possibility  of  making  use 
of  the  profits  on  his  investment  of  $336, 
the  price  he  paid  for  the  twenty-eight 
shares,  which  at  that  time  were  down  to 
$12  a  share. 

How  the  value  of  that  bundle  of  papers 
has  soared  since  they  were  first  carelessly 
thrown  into  the  drawer  of  the  desk  is 
known  to  every  one. 

To-day  the  stock  is  quoted  at  580. 
The  little  package  of  papers  has  been 
transferred  to  a  place  of  safe-keeping,  for 
at  this  moment  they  are  worth  $16,240, 
showing  a  profit  of  $15,904  on  an  invest- 
ment of  !i:336. 

The  further  changes  in  value  since  that 
date  have  probablj'  caused  some  more 
eddies  of  feeling,  which  may  better  be 
imagined  than  described 


BRIANDITHE  BRILLIANT[ 

HIS  resemblance  in  several  character- 
istics to  Lloyd-George  of  England, 
who  also  may  become  a  War-Premier  be- 
fore the  present  difficulties  are  over,  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  Aristide  Briand,  who  now  heads  the 
Cabinet  of  France  for  the  third  time.  But 
the  British  Minister  has  not  copied  in  his 
labor  difficulties  the  tactics  Briand  used 
when  faced  with  a  great  railway  strike  in 
France,  when  he  served  under  President 
Fallieres.  Briand's  high-handed  method 
of  calling  all  the  railway  employees  to  the 
colors,  and  thus  exposing  a  persistent 
striker  to  charges  of  insubordination  and 
breach  of  military  discipline  was  instantly 
efficacious,  but  earned  for  him  adverse 
criticism  and  suspicion  that  have  done  much 
to  limit  his  official  career  up  to  the  present. 
As  a  lawyer  and  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
Socialists,  remarks  Ellis  Randall  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  his  manner  of 
procedure  was  most  remarkable.  It  is  said 
of  him  that — 

Fifteen  years  had  he  spent  in  a  sort  of 
nomadic  life,  as  barrister,  as  journalist, 
as  trade-unionist  orator,  political  organizer, 
congressman,  general  secretary  to  the 
French  Socialist  party. 

"In  spite  of  his  splendid  gifts,"  his 
comrades  used  to  say,  "Aristide  will  never 
make  his  fortune  at  the  bar." 

"Why?" 

"Because  the  only  clients  he  cares  for 
are  the  proletarian  victims  of  our  economic 
anarchy,  whose  gratitude  is  his  reward. 
Optimist  tho  he  is,  he  feels  acutely  the 
injustice  of  the  social  state. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  Aristide  has 


been  heard  to  exclaim,  "in  defending  my 
client  I  am  defending  myself." 

Briand's  popularity  with  the  common 
people  is  said  to  be  wide-spread.  They 
recognize  him  in  France,  as  their  fellow 
workers  in  England  do  Lloyd-George,  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  not  a  proud  and  un- 
sympathetic pohtical  dignitary.  They  call 
him  "notre  Aristide."  WTien  he  speaks 
they  listen,  for  he  speaks  directly  to  them 
— and  he  speaks  appealingly,  as  we  learn: 

To  his  oratorical  gifts  Briand  owes 
much  for  his  rapid  tho  long-delayed  rise 
to  public  prominence.  As  a  boy  he  de- 
lighted in  attending  public  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  speakers.  With  a 
schoolfellow — now  a  bootmaker  at  Saint- 
Nazaire,  and  proud  of  the  new  Premier's 
friendship — he  used  to  go  assiduously  to  a 
Catholic  church  to  profit  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  preacher.  On  his  entrv  into  the 
Clemenceau  Cabinet,  an  Englishman  wrote 
of  Briand's  voice — "A  penetrating  voice, 
audible  in  its  lowest  tones  at  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  what  Carlyle 
would  call  a  'downy'  voice,  a  caressing 
voice,  a  coaxy  voice;  since  Gambetta's, 
the  most  seductive  heard  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon." 

Briand  is  somewhat  tall  for  a  Frenchman 
and  has  a  slight  stoop.  His  black,  straight 
hair  is  brushed  straight  back  from  a 
square,  massive  forehead.  His  face  has 
usually  a  somewhat  melancholy  expression. 
His  dark  eyes  look  out  with  a  tranquil, 
searching  gaze.  But  the  workmen  of  Saint- 
Etienne — most  of  them  now  gone  to  the 
war — know  his  genial,  frank,  unassuming 
manner,  and  say  that  "Our  Aristide  is 
like  ourselves." 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST> 


A  SOLDIER'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  WIDOW 

THERE  must  have  been  many  thou- 
sand letters  just  like  this  one,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Soul  of  France," 
has  been  published  recently  on  the  front 
page  of  many  French  newspapers.  It  is 
a  letter  found  upon  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Chatanay,  of  a  French  reserve  regiment, 
addrest  to  his  wife.  Surely  it  is  only 
typical  of  tho  sentiments  that  the  broken 
soldiers  of  every  nation  would  express  if 
they  had  the  opportunity  and  the  wit. 
For  they  are  all  fighting  for  a  cause  bright 
and  clear  and  beautiful,  that  gleams  like 
a  perfect  rainbow  to  those  in  the  ranks. 
It  is  only  to  the  statesmen  and  "greater 
minds"  responsible  for  all  this  wo  that 
the  splendid  vision  is  sometimes  hid  by 
murky  clouds  and  lowering  mists.  Here  fol- 
low the  last  words  of  a  brave  and  honest 
man  to  his  widow: 

I  write  this  letter  because  one  never 
knows  what  may  happen.  If  you  get  it, 
it  will  mean  that  France  has  wanted  all 
I  could  give  her.  Don't  mourn  for  me,  for 
I  shall  have  died  happy.  The  only  thing 
I  worry  about  is  the  position  you  will  be 
in  with  the  children.  But  as  for  bringing 
up  the  girls  I  am  not  anxious.  You  w'ill 
manage  as  well  as  I  could  have  done. 
Kiss  them  for  me,  and  tell  them  that  their 
father  has  gone  on  a  long  journej',  and  did 
not  forget  them. 

There  will  also  be  another  baby  whom 


Wiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuj 


Every  Dish  a  Success 

HOW  often  when' you  try  the 
hardest,  the  result  is  not  what 
it  should  be  and  the  dish,  though 
eatable,  isa disappointment.  But  it's 
bound  to  happen  if  you  depend  upon  guess- 
work in  cooking.  Why  not  score  a  success 
every  time — even  with  things  you've  never 
tried  before? 

Mrs.  Kirk*s 
Catd  Indexed  Recipes 

won't  let  you  go  wrong.  Plain  and  clear 
directions,  accurate  but  simple  measure- 
ments, exact  cooking  time.  Vou  can't  fail. 
Nothing  is  left  to  doubt  or  guess  at.  Every 
recipe  the  best  you  can  find. 
A  handsomely  finished  quartered  oak  cabinet 
with  250  printed  recipes  indexed  for  instant 
finding,  postpaid  for  $3.00.  Send  today. 
Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

The  Alice  Gitchell  Kirk  Co. 

1900  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  O. 
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Are  you  having  trouble  with  your 
feet?  Most  everybody  is. 
There  is  no  need  to  suffer.  Just 
slip  on  a  pair  of  Coward  Shoes  and 
see  how  wonderfully  comfortable 
they  are.  There  is  a  Coward  Shoe 
for  weak  arches,  or  "flat-foot,"  bun- 
ions, corns  and  every  form  of  foot 
trouble. 


"REG.   U.   S.   PAT.  OFF. 

Write  today  for  the  Coward  catalog,  select  the  shoe 
that  you  need,  and  learn  what  real  foot  comfort  is. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 
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For  Christmas 

The  Vanitie  Portalile  Electric  Lamp 
makes  a  cliarming  gift — and  its  charm 
continues  because  it  is  pre-eminently 
practical,  designed  and  huilt  to  give 
ilependable  eve^^•  -  day-  of-  tiie  -  year 
lighting  service. 

Its  beauty  and  utility  assures  that  the  re- 
cipient will  enjoy  the  same  pride  in  owniiii; 
your  gift  as  you  will  have  in  its  bestowal. 
Before  you  select  your  gifts  he  sure  to  see  a 
Vanitie.      All  Rood  stores  sell  it.     It  is  richly 
finished   in   old  brush  brass  or  nickel  and  its 
price  is  only  Jive  dollars  (in  Canada  five-ftfty) . 

The  booklet    "ILLUMINATING  NOTES" 
tclU   vou      more      about      the      Vanitie. 

VANITIE 

Portable  Electric  Lamp 

ALADDIN    LAMP    CORPORATION 

Suite  1829.  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

Dealers — .Send  today  for  attractive  proposition 


It  Cleans 

Your 

Glasses 

And  KEEPS 

Them  Clean 

Call's  Eyeglass 
Cleanser 

Just  what  every  particular  spectacle  wearer  has 
wished  for.  This  new  toilet  necessity  makes  your  lenses 
clear,  clean  and  sparkling,  and  your  mountings  bright 
and  sanitary  in  a  moment's  time.  Contains  wonderful 
polching  and  cleansing  qualities  and  effective  sterilizing 
properties.  Prevents  mountings  from  infecting  the  skin. 
Try  it — it  means  comfort  and  eye  safety. 

For  sale  by  drug,  optical  and  department  stores,  or 
mailed  with  free  booklet.    Price  25  cents. 

CALL'S  EYEGLASS  CLEANSER  CO. 
44  East  High  Street  Waynesburg,  Pa. 


I  shall  not  know.  If  it  is  a  bo3%  I  should 
like  him  to  be  a  doctor,  unless,  of  course, 
after  this  war  France  should  still  be  in 
need  of  officers.  Tell  him  when  he  is  old 
enougli  to  understand  that  his  father  gave 
his  life  that  his  country  miglit  be  greater 
and  stronger.  I  think  I  have  told  you  all 
the  essential  things.  Promise  not  to  bear 
any  grudge  to  France  if  she  takes  me.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  again  some  day.  ^ly 
poor  darUng,  I  "liaven't  even  had  time  to 
think  much  about  our  love,  great  and 
strong  tlio  it  be. 

Good-by,  the  long  good-by.     Be  brave — 

Thy  Jeax. 


PRUSSIAMZIXG   AMERICA 

"\  "\  rilAT  would  happen  if  America  were 
*  *  1o  be  Prussianized?  To  some,  to 
whom. the  Prussian  methods  cf  jjeace  and 
war  are  hateful,  the  notion  of  a  Prussian- 
ized United  States  will  be  impossible  to 
entertain.  To  others,  who  are  better 
acquainted  wilh  the  good  as  well  as  bad 
features  of  German  law  and  order,  it  may 
appear  that  a  brief  period  of  such  a  regime 
would  be  in  many  ways  liighly  beneficial 
to  this  country.  Some  believe,  perhaps. 
willi  Frank  H.  Simonds,  of  the  Xew  York 
Tribune,  that  "there  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  German  dulness  to  the  things 
that  move  the  world.  ...  It  (Germany) 
stands  almost  as  a  suppliant  for  the  almr, 
of  approval  of  other  races,  but  in  the  same 
moment,  without  warning,  without  reason, 
without  anything  but  an  incomprehensi- 
ble stupidity  and  folly,  it  does  something 
that  shocks  the  moral  sense,  the  humanity, 
of  men  and  women  the  world  over."  They 
believe  that  a  cast  of  mind  so  foreign  to  our 
own  could  work  but  ruin  to  our  country  were 
it  allowed  to  dominate  us.  Perhaps  they 
are  right,  and  yet  there  is,  as  a  corrective 
to  too  violent  accusation,  the  view  of 
Simeon  Strunsky,  exprest  recently  in  his 
weekly  page  of  mock-seriousness  in  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Pout  Magazine.  With  a 
comical  air  of  perturbation,  he  reminds  us 
that  we  are  ^■itally  concerned  in  the  out- 
come of  the  conllict  between  individual 
liberty  and  Prussian  mechanism.  For  if 
Prussianism  were  to  extend  the  long  arm 
of  its  Vcrlwtcn  sign  over  this  continent,  tl.e- 
foUowing  is  what  we  should  have  to  expect : 

(1.)  If  the  Kaiser  were  in  possession  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  following  individual 
pri\-ileges  and  liberties  would  have  mi- 
doubtedly  been  crusht  from  the  start: 
the  right  of  the  owners  of  the  Eastland  to 
maintain  a  rickety  ship  in  the  passenger- 
traffic,  with  special  attention  to  women  and 
children;  the  right  of  the  captain  of  the 
Eastland  to  overload  her;  the  right  of  the 
ship-inspectors  either  to  be  "fixt"  specifi- 
cally or  to  do  a  favor  to  an  old  friend 
who  might  be  the  owner  or  the  captain;  the 
right  of  se\eral  thousand  Americans  to 
exercise  their  inalienable  prerogative  of 
taking  a  chance,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  wi\es  and  children;  the  im- 
memorial right  of  every  Government  organ. 
Federal,  State,  county,  municipal,  judicial, 
executive,  and  legislative,  to  conduct  an 
investigation  for  the  establishment  of  re- 


sponsibihty,  the  con\-iction  of  a  subagent 
to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
SI, 000  two  years  after  the  disaster  being 
considered  under  our  social  institutions  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  1.200  hves. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  if  Chicago  were 
a  German  city,  thez'e  would  have  been 
onh-  a  single  bureau  of  inspection,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  accident  as  a 
matter  of  dull  routine,  whereas  the  East- 
land affair  has  actually  given  employment 
to  no  fewer  than  eiglit  groups  of  investiga- 
tors, each  with  its  own  individual  outlook, 
passions,  procedure,  secretarial  staff,  writs 
of  mandamus,  and  copious  volumes  of 
stenographic  recommendations.  In  other 
words,  German  administration  means  the 
rider  of  the  strong  hand.  American  ad- 
ministration means  the  triumph  of  short- 
hand at  ten  cents  a  folio. 

(2.)  If  the  Kaiser  were  suzerain  of 
Bayonne,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would 
have  been  deprived  of  its  inalienable 
right  to  carry  on  pri^'ate  warfare,  not 
mechanical  conscript  Avarfare  after  the 
German  model,  but  highly  individuahzed 
volunteer  warfare  by  recruits  from  the 
Bowery  at  two  dollars  a  day. 

(3.)  If  the  Kaiser  were  Emperor  of 
Matteawan,  the  individual  right  of  Harry 
K.  .Thaw  to  go  motor-riding  would  have 
been  seriously  abridged;  and  if  the  Kaiser 
were  Lord  Paramount  of  Atlantic  City, 
ten  thousand  American  citizens  would 
haA'e  been  deprived  of  their  constitu- 
tional privilege  to  pursue  Harry  Thaw  into 
the  surf  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  his 
hand. 


OLD-TIME  RIFLEMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH 

THE  hej^day  of  the  rifle  is  not  in  its  pres- 
ent state  of  mechanical  perfection — at 
least,  so  we  might  suppose,  if  its  supremacy 
as  a  weapon  of  accuracy  and  reliability  is 
considered.  If  you  would  seek  the  period 
in  which  the  rifle  and  the  rifleman  reached 
their  closest  coordination  for  the  purpose 
of  perfect  marksmanship,  you  must  go 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Smoky  Mountain 
men  of  the  South,  who  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, who  made  their  own  guns  and  east  their 
own  shot,  and  who  ne\er  missed  a  shot  be- 
cause the  lead  could  not  be  wasted.  Some 
of  these  old-time  riflemen  are  still  living, 
and  many  of  the  old  rifles,  somewhat 
])atched  and  altered,  are  still  in  existence. 
But  the  day  of  the  Smoky  ^Mountain  rifle 
has  gone  out,  ever  since  the  celebrated 
shooting  matches  held  throughout  this  lo- 
cality were  banned  by  law  as  "gambling." 
These  matches  kept  up  not  only  the  skill 
of  ej-e  and  trigger-finger,  but  built  up  the 
trade  of  gun-nuiking,  until,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed  and  the 
period  in  which  it  appeared,  no  rifle  could 
beat  the  Tennessee  mountaineer's  creation 
— especially  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  maker  or  one  of  his  friends.  On  then- 
pegs  over  the  doors  of  the  original  Smoky 
Mountain  cabins,  says  Robert  Lindsay 
Mason  in  the  November  Recreation,  many 
of  these  famous  old  guns  may  still  be 
found,  among  which  he  who  is  wise  in  the 
lore  may  discover  "Baxter  Bean,"  still  the 
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"ARTBRQ/VZ"  Frodiiiiet 


No.  821 

8  In.  long 


"Day  Dreams"  Paper  Wci^l.t 

Price  $1.50 


No.  529  "Admiration"  Book  Rocks 

Heigl.t  '''2  in  Price  $5.00  Pair 

Cerlainly  this  is  a  nude  of  exquisite  beauty  and  grace  The 
maiden,  refreshing  herself  at  the  clear,  cold  pool,  has  found  her 
reflection  one  that  is  pleasing  and  the  frog,  in  its  admiration, 
questions  not  the  trespasser. 


Book  Rocks  ::  Boudoir   Lamps 

Ash  Trays  ::   Statuary 

Paper  Weights    ::    Portables,  Etc. 


"DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS 
Unusual    Bridge    Prizes 

and  for 

^3  Decorative  Use  in  the  Home 


No.  808 

3x5  in    high 


"Cat  Washing" 

Paper  Weight 
Price  $1.75 


No   572 
Height  5  in. 
Length  II  in 


"Indian"  Ink  Stand 
Price  $6.00 


"ARTBR<^NZ"  represents  theper^ 
fected  development  of  a  process  that 
permits  a  scientific  and  heavy  seamless 
deposit  of  Government  test  bronze 
applied  over  a  reinforced  baser  core 
■ — resulting  in  a  finished  product,  the 
equal  of  cast  bronze  in  finish,  work- 
manship and  durability  at  one-tenth 
the  prices. 

"ARTBRONZ''  Products  are  for 
sale  by  the  best  stores  throughout  the 
country  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50 
up.  If  west  of  Chicago,  add  50  cents 
to  prices  listed  at  $5.00  and  over;  if 
listed  at  less  than  $5.00,  add  25  cents. 

NA/hen  buying  anything  in  bronze,  in- 
sist  that  it  is  '"ARTBR'^NZ"  which 
is  guaranteed  and  assures  you  of  abso- 
lute  satisfaction.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

Go  to  the  leading  department.  Jewelry 
or  other  store  in  your  city  and  see  the 
complete  line  of  ''ARTBRONZ" 
Products.  We  know  you  will  be  de- 
light3d  with  their  rare  finish  and  beauty 
and  agreeably  sur- 
prised  at  their  mod' 
erate  prices. 


If  by  chance,  your 
dealer  is  out  of  stock, 
write  us  at  once  and 
we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  this  beau- 
tiful catalog  illustrating 
almost  200  Art  Subiects. 
Free  on  request,  Mention 
Literary  Digest. 


Illllll 


^s.oo 


KATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS  | 
501  FIFTH  AVE.        NEW  YORK  i 


iiaiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM^^ 

Preserve  Your  Baby's  First  Shoes  | 

Cast  them  in  KA  THODION  BRONZE        | 

Our  process  tnakes  them  indestructible  and  imperish-    J 
able.     We  cast  ihem   in   either 
genuine    silver,    plate,    Etruscan 
gold  finish  or  statuary  bronze  for 

Send  for  illuslraled  leaflet  D. 
Address  Baby  Shoe  Dept. 
J    Kathodion  Bronze  Works 

i    501  Fifth  Avenue       New  York 

liiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiH^ 


No.  SS5  "Young  Wisdom"  Book  Rocks 
Height  7  in.  Price  $5.00  Pair 

This  pretty  little  conception  of  a  baby  sitting  on  t\^'0 
volumes  and  holding  one  in  its  chubby  hands  has  a 
particular  appeal  to  lovers  of  children. 


No.  812 

Height  6'A  in. 


"Indian  Chief 

Ash  Tray 
Price  $2.50 


No.  820 

9x5K  in.  high 


'Camel"  Paper  Weight 
Price  $2.50 


No.  514 

Height  I3,!i  in. 
Base  10x7;^  in. 

"Goddess  of  Night" 

Combination 
Portable  and 
Ink  Stand 

Price  $14.25 
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1  Oc  Each  or 
$5  per  100? 


If  you  bought  our  Panatela  one  at  a  time  in 
the  usual  retail  way  it  would  cost  you  10c. 

But  you  do  not  buy  our  cigars  through  stores. 
They  are  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  the 
smoker — by  the  hundred. 

You  don't  need  to  be  much  of 
a  student  of  merchandising  to  see 
the  great  saving  made  possible  by 
our  way  of  selling. 

Our  Panatela  is  in  fact  the  same 
type  of  cigar  that  sells  for  10c  ovt 
the  counter  everywhere.  It  has  a 
filler  of  selected,  long  Cuban  grown 
Havana  leaf  and  a  wrapper  of  gen- 
uine Sumatra.  It  is  a  hand-made 
cigar.  Ask  for  this  kind  of  citja" 
at  any  tobacco  store  and  you  wi! 
be  shown  no  cigar  at  less  than  i 
for  a  quar'er. 

Our  price  is  S5.00  per  hundred, 
delivered  at  our  expense.  Also 
we  will  send  you  the  cigars  at  our 
risk,  so  that  you  ntay  smoke  sev- 
eral, before  paying  out  any  money. 
Cut  one  open  and  confirm  our 
statement  that  the  filler  is  long  and 
free  from  dust,  shorts  or  cuttings. 
Compare  our  Panatela  with  any 
10c  cigar  and  decide  for  yourself 
if  it  is  not  a  better  buy. 

OUR  OFFER  is:  Upon  request,  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is  pleased 
with  them  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
reirit  the  price,  $2. 50,  within  ten  days. 

If  a  friend  offered  you  one  of 
our  cigars,  wouldn't  you  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  try  it?  You  can 
ask  no  better  opportunity  than  the 
above  offer  gives  you. 

Why  not  take  us  up  this  time.' 

The  Panatela  isnotouronly  cigar. 
We  make  seventeen  different 
sliapes,many  of  them  clear  Havana 
cigars.  Our  complete  catalog 
mailed  on  request. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  references,  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa 


^ 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXAl-T  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


The  SECRETS  of  Tangled 
Diplomacy  in  the  BALKANS 

are  unraveled  by  one  of  Europe's  leading  diplomatic 
agents  in  a  stirring  and  startling  new  book  just  pub- 
lished. In  its  pages  you  may  get  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  great  war  now  raging  in 
Europe. 

The  Near  East  from  Within 

By  "A  High  Political  Personage" 

who  prefers  for  the  time  being  to  remain  unknown.  It 
is  a  large  volume  with  a  number  of  engravings  of  per- 
sons prominent  in  Balkan  history.  The  author  has 
lived  and  performed  many  trying  political  duties  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Near  East.  His  revelations  are  from  first- 
hand actual  observation.  The  Outlook,  New  York,  says 
of  it:  "  The  book  should  prove  profitable  reading  to 
many  by  indicating  influences  which  have  been  moving 
under  the  surface  of  things  and  by  bringing  out  the 
personalities  who  have  really,  though  not  always  osten- 
sibly, dominated  them."  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  says 
it  is  "  an  intensely  interesting  narrative  of  the  Balkans 
and  their  relations  with  Turkey.  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria  and  England."  Large  izmo,  cloth.  Illustrated. 
$3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.16.  FUNK  &  \V.\G.\ALLS 
COMPANY.  3S4-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


proud  property  of  "Uncle  George"  Powell, 
of  Cade's  Cove;  the  "Alfred  Duncan,"  a 
famous  Armstr:r:~  ^Tin;  the  "James  Bean," 
owned  by  anoti^er  Uncle"  of  Cade's  Cove; 
and  the  "Gibson,"  "Petersburg,"  and 
"Dick  Strutton."  But  many  others  have 
gone  the  path  of  ancient  ways,  as  the 
writer  laments: 

Oh!  the  rare  old  rifles  that  have  van- 
ished like  thin  dreams  of  yesterday.  Some 
few  that  remain  have  become  bastards  of 
their  former  times  and  shamefacedly  pro- 
claim an  alteration  from  flint-  to  percus- 
sion-cap lock  owing  to  the  bare  necessity  of 
their  owners.  Others  were  forever  ruined 
by  the  fact  that  their  scouting  owners,  out- 
lawed by  both  Federal  and  Confederate 
Governments  because  loving  peace  better 
than  war,  fired  on  foraging  parties  that  en- 
tered their  mountain  co\es,  and  to  prevent 
reprisals  were  compelled  to  hide  their 
weapons  in  caves  and  logs  where  they 
were  eaten  up  by  rust. 

With  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  de- 
scription, Mr.  Mason  explains  the  work- 
manship of  these  guns,  showing  how  la- 
boriously' the  barrels  were  shaped,  drilled, 
and  bored,  and  the  manner  of  fitting  on 
the  mountings.  ^lountings  were  some- 
times brass,  but  more  often  wrought  iron. 
Where  steel  was  needed,  it  had  to  be  im- 
ported by  the  stage-road  store  from  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  but  the  Smoky 
Mountain  man  more  often  than  not  ran  his 
own  blast-furnace  and  made  the  ingots  of 
iron  out  of  which  his  gun  was  to  be  wrought. 
Sometimes  the  front  sights  were  of  gold  or 
silver.  And  when  the  gun  was  complete 
and  ready  to  sell  for  from  SoO  to  $100  in 
the  hard-won  money  of  four  and  five  gen- 
erations ago,  the  gunmaker  put  his  name- 
plate  proudly  on  the  barrel.  This  was  no 
machine-turned,  nameless  weapon.  It  had 
a  character,  a  history;  it  was  made  to  fit 
the  needs  of  men  who  had  no  money  or 
powder  or  shot  to  waste  and  who  wanted  a 
gun  they  might  understand  and  love  as 
they  would  a  brother. 

Powder  and  shot  were  indeed  a  problem 
in  those  days.  We  are  told  of  the  slow 
powder  used,  which  was  so  slow  of  com- 
bustion that  "Black  Bill"  Walker,  of  Old 
Tuckaleech,  was  wont  to  claim  proudly 
that  "he  could  pull  his  trigger  and  lay  his 
gun  upon  the  ground  before  she  fired." 
Lead  was  so  scarce  that  the  leads  em- 
bedded in  the  targets  were  given  as  one  of 
the  prizes  of  a  shooting  match.  The  writer 
relates  a  story  in  point  that  was  told  to 
"Black  Bill"  by  Ben  Partridge,  the  young 
Cherokee: 

The  demand  for  lead  at  one  time  became 
so  urgent  that  two  white  settlers,  Thomas 
and  Mealy,  bribed  a  brave  of  Ben's  tribe 
to  disclose  the  location  of  a  secret  mine  of 
the  Cherokees  on  Hesse's  Creek.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  Thomas  and  Noaly 
were  both  caught  by  the  Indians  while 
piu*loining  lead.  Under  threats  of  torture 
they  revealed  the  name  of  their  informant, 
who  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  submitted  to 
the  torture  of  a  slow  death  by  fire.     The 


two  settlers  were  being  prepared  for  similar 
treatment  when  they  were  saved  by  the 
unexpected  return  of  the  Cherokee  chief. 

Through  an  agreement  with  him  the  two 
palefaces  were  given  permission  to  use  lead 
from  the  mine  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
3'ear,  and  the  penalty  for  the  disclosure  of 
their  secret  was  slow  death  by  fire,  not 
onl.v  for  them  but  their  families  as  well, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  "Injun  law"! 

Logging  operations  are  now  very  active 
in  the  Hurricane  country,  the  supposed  lo- 
cation of  the  Cherokee  vein,  and  who  knows 
but  that  some  lucky  lumberjack  may  jet 
stumble  upon  the  secret  of  centuries? 

By  necessity,  the  Smoky  Mountain 
marksman  grew  to  follow  a  law  of  reflex 
accuracy.  He  could  not  miss  without 
good  reason.  Rivalry  between  the  vari- 
ous marksmen  was  intense,  and  the  rivalry 
in  the  proclaimed  virtues  of  their  several 
weapons  was  no  less  fierce.  Thus  the 
shooting  matches  were  events  of  the  year, 
of  which  we  are  given  the  following 
description: 

Under  the  economic  conditions  of  those 
times,  when  a  dollar  was  worth  as  much  as 
four  now,  the  shooting  contests  must  pay 
for  themselves.  So  a  "mutton"  or  "beef" 
was  "made  up,"  i.e.,  the  value  of  the  prize 
was  equaled  by  the  total  of  the  entrance 
charges  of  a  specified  price  per  shot  at  a 
target.  A  cow  was  worth  about  $22  and 
a  wether  $7.  The  price  of  a  shot  for  the 
former  was  a  shilling,  six  shots  for  a  dollar; 
the  fee  for  a  mutton  was  only  12  H  cents. 

When  a  sufficient  allotment  of  shots  was 
sold,  the  official  date  was  set  by  the  pro- 
moter, and  generally  more  than  half  a  hun- 
dred knights  of  the  deerskin  doublet  and 
flintlock  assembled  at  the  appointed  place 
from  far  and  wide  throughout  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  Great  Smokies.  All 
came  on  foot;  some  of  them  traveled 
thirty  or  forty  miles  and  arrived  the' day 
before  to  be  on  time. 

There  were  plenty  of  partizan  spectators 
in  those  days,  but  they  dared  not  indulge 
in  the  practise  of  hectoring  the  contestants; 
this  was  a  princely  privilege  accorded  onlj' 
the  latter.  But  right  roundly  were  the 
boasts  and  banterings  bandied  back  and 
forth  between  rivals  before  the  contest, 
stimulated  by  applejack  or  cider.  Drink- 
ing was  indulged  in  only  sparingly  by  the 
brilliant  contestants  themselves,  who  re- 
frained, owing  to  the  stake  and  their  repu- 
tation as  well.  But  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  imbibing  was  the  long  suit  of  the 
spectators,  who  had  nothing  to  lose  in  the 
outcome  except  some  small  cash  or  a  few 
skins  at  the  most. 

There  was  an  unwTitten  law  of  rigid  en- 
forcement against  bantering  an  opponent 
as  he  shot,  but  there  were  several  sly  and 
apparently  harmless  ways  of  confusing  the 
man  who  was  shooting,  which  were  not 
overlooked  by  the  more  clever  of  his  rivals. 
As  we  read: 

"Black  Bill"  Walker,  of  Tuekaleechee 
Cove,  naively  admitted  to  the  wTiter  that 
a  bushel  of  raw  turnips  placed  within  eat- 
ing distance  of  his  competitors  always 
neatly  turned  the  trick  for  him. 

"They'd  never  think  about  turnips 
breakin'  their  aim,"  said  he  with  a  smile, 
"but  I've  alius  noticed  that  a  man  full  o' 
green  turnips  couldn't  hit  a  barn  door  ef 
he  was  fastened  up  behind  hit! 
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^^  Grand PrtZQ  af  i/io 
Sanlfunc/scoJ^namaAeiMC&posiiion 

has  ieen  awarc/odYo 


W Jfli^  Wk 


This  is  the  highest  possible  award  and  the  only  one  of  the  class. 
In  addition  we  received  ^y^  gold  medals  and  one  silver  medal. 

At  the  great  world  expositions,  wherever  exhibited,  Waltham 
Watches  hav^e  received  highest  awards. 

The  English  language  is  free  to  all,  and  the  words,  "precise," 
"best"  and  "reliable,"  can  be  used  by  any  watch  manufacturer  with 
impunity.  Rather  than  indulge  in  a  battle  of  adjectiv^es  we  prefer  to 
point  out  that  where  scientific  tests  are  made  and  where  the  judgment 
of  watch  experts  is  encountered,  Waltham  Watches  are  invariably 
chosen  as  being  the  most  accurate  and  dependable  of  all  timepieces. 

Such  evidence  is  not  a  mere  claim — it  is  proof. 

WALTHAM   WATCH   COMPANY 


Waltham,  Mass. 
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The  Denby  Truck  is  a  Modern  Truck 


You  will  be  interested,  for 
instance,  in  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Denby 
drive.  It  is  of  the  internal- 
gear  type,  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  ultimate 
driving  mechanism  for  trucks. 

And  the  Denby  "factor  of 
safety"  in  construction  is  re- 
markably great.  Each  model 
is  built  with  a  sturdiness  usu- 
ally associated  only  with  units 
of  much  larger  capacity. 

Public  approval  of  the  Denby 
has  been  so  great  that  we 
have  recently  been  forced  to 
purchase  a  new  factory,  with 
five  and  six-tenths  acres  of 
ground  space. 

It  will  pay  any  business  man 
interested  in  trucks  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  local  Denby- 
man,  or  with  us.  For  the 
Denby  is  not  only  a  modern 
truck,  but  it  is  marketed  by 
modern  methods  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  owner.  We  spare 
no  time  or  trouble  to  make 
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every  Denby  truck  100  per  cent 
'    efficient,     profitable     and     satis- 
factory. 

There  are  four  Denby  units  of 
capacity,  prices  as  follows: 

Type  U — ^ 4-ton  (including  open  body)  $  890 
lype  B— 1-ton  ....  1,475 
Type  D— li^-ton  .  .  .  1,685 
Tyoe  E — 2-ton        ....  1,985 

Various  types  of  chassis  and  body 
modification  enable  us  to  fit  one 
cf  these  to  any  individual  busi- 
ness. 

The  latest  instance  of  Denby  co- 
operation— the  Denby  Business- 
Building  and  Sales  Efficiency 
Service,  is  designed  primarily  to 
make  the  truck  profitable  to  the 
man  with  light  delivery  work. 
We  have  appropriated  $3000  in 
awards  in  this  course  alone. 

■^  Literature  will  be  mailed  on  request 

Denby  Motor  Truck  Company 

411  Holbrook  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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To  /\r»ie»ihfr  a  Bock  at 
One  Reading —  To  Re- 
call a    Good  Lecture, 
Serftton,  or  Address  — 
To  Rrmeiiiber  Anything  You 
If-'ant  to  Kemcnibet — 

Get  This  Book 

"HOW  TO  REMEMBER 

AND  NEVER  FORGET" 

Hy  Prof.  J^oispttP.  Itcontains  thovaliiaMo  instnu-- 
lion  which  wii«formerI>  sold  to  thousnnd^  ot  men 
ami  women  f or  J'i^.UO  nncler  n  hiuncd  ronirnct  not 
to  impart  it.  It  is  not  ft  ncw-fanKlrd.  nntriid 
8V8t»*m.  hut  is  founded  on  the  lawRof  ttie  mind  and 
hfiR  been  toste<i  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  centurv . 
An  i»verrtK«»  of  ten  minutes  three  timoR  R  day  «ie- 
voted  to  this  book  will  prove  n  mnrvolon**  benefit. 
K'loh  diiy  you  can  put  into  practise  the  principUs 
liid  down.  K\\  Bookstores,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
r'-i-''ipt  of  S2  ."»5  by  the  i  nhliNhern. 
I  UNK  it  Wagn'alls  CoMPANT.Dept.  497,  Now  York. 


A  $25  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  S2.55 


A  A/ew  Kin</  of 
Fifelejx  Cooker 

^^  Send  No  Money — Try  It  10  Days  Free 

■■k  Wliy  Iv  a  <Inv.-  to  cooking.*     Ilcr.  "s  a  new  kind  of 

t^^r    "'°*'*   "'"'   ""  "^P***  *<^>  pay*     Cooks  your  nlonls 

*  '■  fiuin  Suup  to  Dessert  wltilir  Voii  arc  away  rnjoying 

— ^     ynur^olf.    C.iii'l  iMira  <.r  scich.    Gives  all 

X   the  tiiac  T..U  want  t,.i  loisnre.  social  pleas- 

\  iiros   «r\\  iiivv  rrntliiif;.  slmppitie  or  r<*»liiiff. 

-*  CUTS  FUEL  BILLS  80''i>.   SAVES  26' o 

:   ^    ;       ON  MEATBII  LS.  TliMiTsaTulsof  5ali5fi.-.| 

-  u'i.rv  ^Vca^-eve^  Brand  Aluminum 

•^^fp  Cooking   Ltrnslls    Free.     Writo  for 

Y    ■!  <^  liip  iiln-tral.d  free   IxK.k  explftili- 

ran    i)-.-    tin*     '  IVr(ooti..n"'-^  10 
cla>  «  In  Tuiir  own  kltehen  wlthoat 
pavIng^  a  eent  In  advanee.  and  )i'  w 
a  few  cents  a  day  is  all  ymi  Ot'-d 
pay    if   ynn    kepp    it       SPECIAI. 
IREOT-FROH-KACTORT    PRICE 
ot«d  to  all  who  writ<>  at  onrc. 
Just   say    "Send   your 
free  Uwik"  on  a  postal 
.and    pur   wonderful 
message  of    freedom 
from  Cooking  drudgery 
ivili  reai'h  Tou  by  return  post,     Writo  this  minute.      Ad<lress 

JOHNSTON  SLOCUM  CO.,       234  State  Street.       Caro.  Mich. 


"Sometimes  I'd  banter  a  leetle!"  he 
confest,  still  smiling.  "Ontell  they  ruled 
me  out  as  a  expert.  Ye  see,  I'd  got  so 
lucky  at  shootin'  I'd  generalh^  drive  off  the 
Ijeef  by  her  halter,  and  they  wasn't  no 
chanct  fer  nobody  else!" 

Such  "lucky  sportsmen"  as  "Uncle" 
George  Powell,  "Uncle"  Sam  Burchfield, 
"Black  Bill"  Walker,  "Preacher  John" 
Stinnett  and  liis  brothers  Henrv  and  Bill, 
"Devil  Sam"  Walker  and  Bill  Swaggerty, 
were  oftentimes  hired  to  shoot  for  prizes 
by  men  whose  sporting  proclivities  were 
mucli  keener  than  their  marksmanship. 

The  distance  of  the  target  at  these  con- 
tests was  at  first  si.xty  yards;  later  it  was 
reduced  to  fifty.  Everybodj^  shot  from  a 
"rest,"  except  when  some  violent  braggart 
interrupted  the  peaceful  ceremonies  with 
boasts  that  he  could  vanquish  all  comers 
handrunnin',  shootin'  offhand,  or  layin' 
down.  Then  everybody  shot  accordingly 
until  the  agitator  was  sufficiently  squelched. 

The  prize  beef,  when  won  by  several  con- 
testants, was  forthwith  butchered  and  dis- 
membered into  the  following  portions: 

First  prize Hide  and  tallow. 

Second  and  third  prizes. .  .Hind  quarters. 
Fourth  and  fifth  prizes.  .  .Fore  quarters. 

Sixth  prize ' Remaining  parts 

and  lead  from  the  targets  (which  was 
never  wasted). 

The  targets  were  clapboards  charred 
black.  Upon  each  of  these  was  placed  a 
white  spot  of  the  contestant's  own  selec- 
tion which  served  as  a  bull's-eye.  Every 
participant  had  his  ot\ti  method  of  "cen- 
tering" his  shots.  That  is,  he  chose  his 
center  upon  his  first  shot  if  it  was  satis- 
factory. The  main  thing  was  to  hit  it 
thereafter. 

A  favorite  style  of  bull's-eye  used  by  tl'.e 
marksmen  of  Tuckaleechee  Cove,  consisted 
of  a  soiled  slip  of  paper — preferred  to  new 
— in  which  was  cut  an  inverted  V  witli  a 
1-inch  diamond  3^2  inc'li  above  it.  The 
marksman  aimed  at  the  apex  of  the  in- 
^•erted  V  and  at  fifty  yards  the  trajectory 
of  his  missile  would,  if  the  aim  was  true, 
place  it  in  the  center  of  the  diamond. 

When  the  marksman  had  chosen  his  cen- 
ter, a  cross  was  made  through  the  center  of 
it  A\-ith  a  knife  by  one  of  the  judges,  Avho 
was  generally'  a  reputable  man  of  his  eom- 
mimity.  The  shooter  then  proceeded  imtil 
lie  had  expended  his  allotment,  whereupon 
liis  board  was  laid  aside  for  future  reference. 
All  bullet-holes  were  filled  with  corn-stalk 
pith.  If  a  tie  resulted,  the  wagering  grew 
coiTespondin^ly  spirited  according  to  the 
I'atio  of  popularity  of  gun  and  shooter. 

It  was  not  an  luicommon  thing  for  an 
<>ntrant  to  deposit  his  dollar  and  at  the 
finish  drive  off  all  the  prizes — beef,  hide, 
and  "taller"  upon  its  own  hoofs.  If  he 
did  this  many  times  he  was  outlawed  into 
the  expert  class  and  was  not  allowed  to 
participate  again  except  under  a  severe 
handicap,  which  usuallj'  consisted  of  being 
comi)elled  to  shoot  a  faulty  rifle  which  had 
a  rust  spot  in  its  bore,  or  was  crooked,  or 
cut  its  patching. 

This  great  si)ort  was  not  then  considered 
gambling.  But  when  civilization,  with  its 
Idighting  effects  for  primal  things,  grew 
more  and  more  ethical  and  less  moral,  and 
finer  hairs  began  to  be  split  by  upstart 
lawyers,  this  noble  and  picturesque  pastime 
— along  with  game-preservation — was  cast 
into  limbo  here  in  the  Great  Smokies. 

As  man  grows  more  civilized,  it  .seems, 
the  less  honest  in  considerate  regard  for 
nature's  children  he  becomes.  He  begins 
to  swallow  any  double-humped  dromedary 
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of  his  own  manufacture,  straining  at  tlie 
finals  of  his  courts  in  order  fo  ai)i)<'ar  right- 
eous while  lie  himself  dynamites  fish  and 
shoots  deer  and  turkejs  out  of  season  at 
his  leisure!  At  least,  so  it  seems  to  one 
fairly  conversant  with  thinj^s  in  Tennessee. 
Would  that  the  okl-time  shooting-match 
could  reoccur!  Would  that  we  could  see 
the  moccasin  -  footed,  swart-shouldered 
giants  of  the  woods  confidently  treading 
the  sward  of  some  leafy  swale,  the  i)un- 
gent  smoke  of  their  old  flintlocks  arising 
like  some  magic,  aromatic  incense  out  of 
alchemy  of  the  past  to  do  'honor  at  the 
shrine  of  Diana  of  the  Woods,  to  make  us 
dream  of  men  once  more;  American  men 
of  fearless,  lionesl  mien  and  brawn;  men 
who  created  a  substantial  republic  -with 
their  home-made  rities! 


WHAT  WE  SANG 

FORTY  years  ago  it  was  "Xelly  Was  a 
Lady,"  "Massa's  in  the  (\)ld,  ("old 
Ground,"  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and 
so  on.  These  songs  have  all,  or  most  of 
them,  lasted  through  to  our  day,  and  their 
sad  sentiments  are  still  sung  with  lugubri- 
ous delight  by  impromptu  quartets.  But 
by  the  nineties  the  fashions  in  song  had 
changed,  and  the  popular  voice  was  for  a 
sort  of  musical  hric  that  has  already  been 
forgotten  by  many  of  the  song-lovers  of 
to-day.  These  songs,  too,  tended  to  the 
lugubrious,  but  were  mostly  tinged  with 
melodrama.  With  a  brevity  which  even 
the  old  ballads  can  not  equal,  the  listener 
was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  melodra- 
matic situation  of  inexpressible  wo,  of 
which  the  epitome  was  a  particularly  dol- 
orous refrain.  The  individuals  celebrated 
in  these  effusions  were  usually  of  huml)le 
station — poor  but  proud.  They  either 
were  immersed  in  a  sea  of  self-pity  or  else 
])oured  out  upon  some  hapless  villain  an 
irresistible  flood  of  magnanimity.  To  ail 
these  songs  tunes  were  fitted  somewhat  on 
the  same  general  plan.  In  the  vaude\  ille- 
circuits  they  were  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  colored  pictures  thrown  on  a  screen 
— pictures  as  honest  and  whole-hearted  in 
their  coloring  as  they  were  heartrending 
in  subject. 

"F.  P.  A.,"  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
has  recently  interested  himself  in  reviving 
a  few  of  these  lost  treasures.  The  school 
of  which  "After  the  Ball  is  Over"  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  brightest  lights  furnishes 
forth  many  a  characteristic  jewel.  More 
than  one  reader  \\'ill  recall ' "  In  the  Baggage- 
Car  Ahead"  and  the  colored  slides  that 
went  with  it.  Mr.  Adams'  selections  will 
doubtless  touch  them  as  keenly.  There  is, 
for  example,  "I  Broke  Her  Heart,"  by 
Maurice  Shapiro,  copjTighted  in  1896  by 
the  author: 

The  chiming  bells,  one  New  Year's  eve,  rang  out 
sweet  melodies. 

But  to  one  heart  the  chime  did  leave  echoes  of 
sad  memories: 

B3fore  a  picture  kneels  a  man,  beside  him  stands 
a  child. 

And  pleads  to  him,  as  children  can,  and  hsps  in 
tones  so  mild: 

Oh.  papa,  dear,  why  do  you  cry  before  ma's  pic- 
ture here? 

Why  are  you  sad?  Oh,  tell  me  why — I'll  wipe 
away  this  tear: 
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The  Ten  Thousandth 
Part  of  an  Inch     • 

Science  works  mir- 
acles. Science  has 
made  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch 
—  one  thirtieth  the 
thickness  of  a  human 
hair — the  limit  of  tol- 
erance, beyond  which 
New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  may  not  vary 
with  her  standards. 

It  is  this  wonderful  accuracy  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  efficiency  of  the  modern  Motor  Car. 

It  is   this  delicate  precision  of  manufacture  m 


New  P^ 

BALL 


RTURE 
RINGS 


that  conquers  friction  by  reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  and  gives 

you  the  utmost  benefits  of  speed,  endurance,  economy  and 

comfort. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  are  giants   in  strength  and 

marvels  of  competency. 

One  of  the  chrome  alloy   steel   balls   an   inch   in  diameter 

can  support  a  weight  equivalent  to  that  of  a  loaded  10  ton 

truck   without    being   stressed    beyond   its   elastic    limit   of 

43,000  pounds-  a  safety  margin  of  two  and  one-half  tons. 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in  your  car  will  increase  its 
life,  decrease  its  upkeep  cost,  add  to  its  comfort,  and  out- 
live the  car  itself. 

Write  us  for  our  boolc  "New  Departure  Bali  Bearings  and  What 
They  Mean  to  the  Car  Owner."     Aslc  for  Booklet  "B." 

The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Company 

Conrad   Patent  I^icensee 

Main  Office  and   Works,  Bristol,   Conn. 

Hartford  Division,  Hartford,  Western  Branch,  Detroit, 

Connecticut  1016-1  7  Ford  Bldg. 

British  Agents:   Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C. 

Continent  of  Europe  Agent ;  Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen  Freeport,  Denmark 

Depot  New  Departure,   16  Rue  d'Armaille,  Paris 
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DURAND 
Steel  Racks 


YOU  can  keep  perfect  order 
in  your  stock  room,  increase 
your  storage  capacity  25  per 
cent,  reduce  the  time  required 
to  handle  stock,  and  practically 
eliminate  waste,  losses  and 
delays. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  will  give  you 
this  service.  They  will  stand  rough 
usage,  are  fire-proof  and  will  greatly 
increase  efficiency. 

Easily  moved  or  added  to.  The  cost  is 
surprisingly  low. 

Write  us  today  for  Catalogue. 

We  will  gladly  prepare  plans,  speci- 
fications and  estimates  on  Steel 
Locker  or  Steel  Rack  Equipments. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bids- 
Chicafo 


955  Vandcrbilt  Bld(. 
New  York 


Just  Published 

A  Book  to  Challenge  Consideration 
The  German  Viewpoint  On 

The  Neutrality 
of  Belgium 

A  Study  of  the  Belgian  Case  Under  Its  Aspects  in 
Political  History  and  International  Law 

By  Alexander  Fuehr,  Doctor  of  Law 

Makes  three  claims  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
made  thus  carefully,  and  from  the  German  Viewpoint, 
for  Americans  to  consider — 

(i)     That  Belgium  was  not  neutral  territory  when 

the  German  army  invaded  it; 
(a)  That,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  the 
treaty  guaranteeing  Belgium's  neutrality  has 
been  void  for  many  years  and  has  been  con- 
sidered so  by  Great  Britain,  prior  to  tiie  war; 
(3)  That,  even  if  the  guarantee  treaty  had  still 
been  in  force,  International  Law  fully  per- 
mitted Germany  to  invade  Belgium  under  the 
particular  circumstances. 

Price.  Net.  SI. 50:  by  Mail.  $1.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Stop,  child,  oh,  stop;  you  break  my  heart,  a  word 

sometimes  mav  kill! 
'Twas  but  a  word  that  made  us  part;    that  word 

it  haunts  me  still. 

Chorus 

I  broke  her  heart  when  I  bade  her  go; 
.She  was  a  martyr,  true  to  me.  I  know; 
I  met  her  with  another;   in  vain  was  her  reply 
That  the  stranger  was  her  brother,  yet  it  parted 
Grace  and  1. 

It  is  but  five  short  years  ago — to  me  it  seems  an 

age; 
I'll  ne'er  forget  the  day.  I  know,  or  blot  it  from 

life's  page. 
'Twas  on  the  eve  of  New  Year,  this  very  time  and 

place ; 
New  Year's  bells  were  ringing  near,  all  nature 

seemed  apace. 
Oh,  child,  if  I  could  but  recall  the  word  which  I 

then  said; 
In  jealous  rage  I  gave  up  all;  it  almost  drives  me 

mad! 
Look  at  her  sweet  face  over  there,  no  fairer  face  I 

Icnow! 
I  ibrokc  her  heart,  a  jewel  rare,  when  I  did  bid 

her  go. 

Chorus 
I  broke  her  heart,  when  I  bade  her  go;   etc. 

A  song  no  less  profoundly  pathetic  but 
more  stirring  in  action  is  "Those  Wedding- 
Bells  Shall  Not  Ring  Out,"  words  and 
music  by  Monroe  H.  Rosenfeld.  This  bears 
the  same  date  and  the  copyright  notice  of 
Charles  W.  Held.     It  runs: 

A  sexton  stood  one  Sabbath  eve  within  a  belfry 

grand 
Awaiting  signal  from  the  church  with  bell-rope  In 

hLs  hand; 
As  in  a  house  of  worship  stood  a  young  and  happy 

pair 
To  pledge  their  troth  for  evermore,  each  other's 

love  to  share. 
The  lioly  man  then  spake  the.se  words:    "Before 

you're  joined  for  life. 
Has  any  person  aught  to  say  'gainst  you  as  man 

and  wife?" 
Then  down  the  aisle  there  came  a  man  with  quick 

and  eager  tread. 
And  pointinK  to  x\w  trembling  bride  these  words 

lie  calmly  said : 

Chorus 
Tho.se    wedding-bells   miLst   not  ring  out,  she  is 

another's  bride; 
I  saw  her  at  the  altar-rail,  we  stood  there  side  by 

side; 
She  can  not  claim  another's  hand,  she  dare  not 

break  the  law's  command. 
A  guilty  wife  you  see  her  stand!     Those  bells  shall 

not  ring  out ! 

The  minister  was  speechless,  and  the  bridegroom 

stood  amazed. 
The  congregation  spellbound  sat,  and  thought  the 

man  was  crazed; 
The  bride  had  not  a  word  to  say,  but  simply  hung 

her  head. 
Who  is  this  man?  the  preacher  asked.     I  know 

him  not.  she  said. 
Then  ring  the  bells,   the  bridegroom  cried — the 

man  knelt  to  entreat — 
The  sexton  swung  the  chimes  aloft,  the  belLs  rang 

clear  and  sweet . 
Hut    scarce   their   music   had   begun   when   forth 

there  came  a  shout: 
.Stand  back!  I  say.  they  shall  not  ring, those  bells 

shall  not  ring  out! 

Chorus 

Those  woddlng-bells  shall  not  ring  out,  I  swear  it 

on  my  life. 
For  we  were  wedded  years  ago,  and  she  is  still  my 

wife! 
She  shall  not  break  her  vows  to  me— she's  mine 

through  all  etcmlfy — 
She's  mine  till  death  shall  .set  her  free — those  bells 

shall  not  ring  out ! 

A  shriek  of  wo,  a  glltt'ring  blade,  a  lurch — a  flash 

— a  dart  — 
.\nd    like    the    lightning-stroke    the    blade    had 

reached  her  trembling  heart. 
You've  killed  his  bride.  ()  OodI    they  cried;    he 

swung  the  gleaming  knife 
.\nd  pierc'd  his  own  heart  as  he  gasped — Nay,  not 

his  bride,  my  wife! 
Two  forms  lay  cold  within  the  aLsle.  the  husband 

and  the  bride. 
.\s  once  in  life  he  claim'd  they  stood  in  wedlock, 

side  by  side. 
His  vow  was  kept — the  bells  had  ceased,  and  with 

his  dying  breath 
These  words  once  more  he  murmur'd  ere  his  lips 

were  closed  in  death: 

Chorus 
Those  wiHlding-bells  shall  not  ring  out,  I  swear  It 
on  my  life;  etc. 

That  all  taste  for  this  form  of  musical 
diversion  has  not  died  out  is  attested  in  the 
words  of  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  contributors, 
who  declares: 

I   wonder   how    many  of  us  would — or 


Wherever  you  find 
leaders  oiF  men, 
there  you  find  the 
leader  of  W.  D.  C. 
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THE      UNIVERS>aL     PIPE 


Built  with  the 
"well"  that  keeps 
it  clean  and  sweet. 
All  good  dealers'. 
25c,  35c,  50c  and  up. 
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DETROIT 

WEATHERPROOF  BODIES 


YOUR  CAR 

Can  be  as  Comfortable  and 
Cozy  as  a  $5000  Limousine 

The   Detroit     Detachable    Top    fits 
snugly  over  the  touring  body.     No 
over  hang  or  ugly  joint. 
Beautifully  finished,  patent  flexible 
doors  absolutely  prevent  rattle. 
Larse  production  makes  possible  re- 
markably low  prices. 
Built  for  following  models  : 

Ford  '15  &  '16     $  77 
Ford  '14 
Buick  D-45 
Overland  83 
Maxwell  25 

Ask  your  dealct — or' write. 

DETROIT  WEATHERPROOF  CO. 
498-504  Clay  Ave.  Detroit 
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115 
115 
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Better  Service  to  Our  Depositors 

This  Bank  has  always  tried  to  give  you  good  service. 

It  has  safeguarded  your  funds.  It  has  collected  the 
cash  represented  by  checks  you  have  deposited.  It  has 
delivered  the  cash  ordered  paid  by  the  checks  you  have 
issued — even  furnished  you  the  check  blanks.  It  has 
returned  your  canceled  checks  as  receipts.  It  has  kept 
a  record  of  your  transactions,  accurate  to  a  cent,  proved 
every  day. 

Now  we  give  you  an  extra-tangible  service. 

Instead  of  leaving  your  pass-book  (your  only  receipt 
for  deposits)  to  be  balanced,  and  calling  for  it  later,  you 
find  your  statement  of  account  with  canceled  checks 
prepared  ready  for  you  on  the  morning  of  the  first. 
Or  you  can  have  them  any  day  in  the  month  that  you 
wish,  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  statement  is  printed, 
neat,  accurate — made  by  machine. 

This  neatly  printed  Burroughs-made  state-  TTT-T'F'      T^  A  WPC    T"^     'VOT  TT?     ^TT'V 

ment  is  the  modem  way  of  showing  you  i  A  AX_4      .U-^A.i^XV    Xl^         LKJKJ  IX     V^IJ.     X 

the  condition  of  your  account.     It  saves  "^"^T  USES  BURROUGHS  LEDGER  POSTING  AND  STATEMENT  MACHINES 

you  the  inconvenience  of  turning  in  your  P.S. — Come  in  and  see  honunue  keep  our  customers'' accounts  by  machine.   Ourmethods 

pass-book  each  month.  tnay  suggest  hoivyou  can  render  similar  ser<vice  to  your  customers.    Gi'ving  ser'vicepays. 


e  th.at  Pays  its  Own^Way 


Besides  posting  directly  to 
the  ledgers  daily,  the  custom- 
ers' statements  are  posted 
daily,  too. 

And  an  absolute  proof  of  the 

accuracy  of  both  ledgers  and  state- 
ments is  obtained  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  bookkeeper  is  relieved  of  his 
greatest  dread — posting  to  the  wrong 
account. 

The  monthly  rush  and  confusion 
of  pass-book  balancing  are  eliminated. 
Instead  the  work  has  been  completed 
each  day.  Check  files  are  cleared 
each  month. 

Burroughs  Posting  Machines  banish 
mental  calculations,  twice-over 


additions,  mental  subtractions,  writing 
of  dates  and  ciphers  (both  print  auto- 
matically) ,  even  dipping  the  pen  in  the 
ink — all  unnecessary,  hence  expensive, 
time-consuming  operations. 

'I'housands  of  Burroughs  Ledger 
Posting  and  Statement  Machines  are 
used  in  banks  and  mercantile  houses 
under  all  sorts  of  bookkeeping  con- 
ditions. There  are  many  models — 
one  to  fit  any  business  with  books  to 
keep. 

Let  the  Burroughs  man  show  you 
the  machine  in  your  own  office — with 
one  of  your  own  employees  operating 
it.  Your  telephone  book  will  tell  you 
the  nearest  of  the  170  Burroughs 
Offices,  or  address  Burroughs, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


rin^  & BookkGepin§  Machines^^  ^125andup 


Prevent  Costly  Errors  —  SaveValuable  Time 
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How  does  your  Kitchen 
Sink  compare  with  this 
"Standard"  one-piece, 
white  enameled,  abso- 
lutely  sanitary    sink? 

The  sanitary  equipment  of  your 
kitchen  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  room  in  which 
your  ftH>d  is  prepared  shouI<l  be 
immaculately  clean  and  sanitary. 

If  your  present  kitchen  sink  is  not 
lip  to  the  minute  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint  ask  your  PlunilxT  to 
quote  you  his  price  to  install  a 
modern  "!$\andard"  Sink.  You 
will  not  be  obligated  by  doing  this 
and  we  b«'lieve  you  will  find  liis 
estimate  below  your  expectations. 

"Standard"  Sinks  are  inade  in  a  variety 
o/palU'rna  to  suit  every  kitrhen.  A  full 
lineranhesein  in  all  'Standard" .S/ioic- 
rooms.     Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

See  your  Plumber  about 
your  sink  NOW. 

Standard  ,$anitais  IDfe.  Co. 

Makers    of    "Stondard" 
'lumbtng     Fixtures 

Dept.  .^5   Pittsburgh 

"Standard"  Showrooms 

New  York 35-37  W.  31st  St. 

Boston 186-200  Devonshire  St. 

Philadelpliia 1215  Walnut  St. 

Wa.fhinfrton 200  Southern  Bldf?. 

Pittsburgh 106  Sixth  St. 

Chicagro 900  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 

St.  Louis 100-102  N.  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland 4409   Euclid  Avenue 

Cincinnati 633    Walnut  St. 

Toledo 811-321   Erie  St. 

Kric 128-130   West  Twelfth  St. 

Ix>uisville 319-323  W.  Main  St. 

Naahville 315-317  Tenth  Ave.,  S. 

Now  Orleans 846-866   Baronne  St. 

Houston Cor.  Preston  &  Smith  Sts. 

Dallas.  Tex. 2023    Main  St. 

San  Antonio 212-216  Losoya  St. 

Fort  Worth  Front  &  Jones  Sts. 

Toronto.  Can .59  Richmond  St..  E. 

Hamilton,  Can 20  Jackson  St..  W. 

San  Francisco  (Oflice)    Rialto  Bldgr. 

Dotroit  'Office)  Hammond  Bldg. 

Kan.City'Offlce)W.ReBerve  Bank  Bldjr. 


VISIT   A  "Stnndnrd"  SHOWROOM 

Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man   or   woman  who   investiijates. 


Tycos 

THE  STERLING  MARkI^^ 
OF  QUALITY  IN      ^^^ 

THERMOMETERS 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

forttiP 

THERMOMETER 

BOOK 


lay  la-  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

Thcrr'i  a  79">»orX/yfo/-ThrrmiMnnCT  (or  Every  PurpoK 


wouldn't  wf? — rather  hear  some  of  the  old 
— oh,  well,  what'.s  the  use?  we  live  in  an- 
other a^je;  yet  I,  for  one.  would  rather  bear 
Fanny  .Johnston  sin;;  "'You  Can't  Holler 
Down  Our  Rain-Barrel,"  and  feel  queer 
little  thrills  around  where  my  heart  used 
to  be  than  to  listen  to  the  sinf^ing  of  "Ale.x- 
ander's  Ragtime  Band,"  rendered  by  Irv- 
ing Berlin,  kindly  assisted  by  a  long-distance 
telephone  to  San  Francisco. 

Of  earlier  date  than  those  already  quoted 
is  the  song  "The  Picture  That  Is  Turned 
Toward  the  Wall,"  the  author  of  which  is 
Charles  Graham,  and  the  pul)lishers  are 
M.  Witmark  &  Sons.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  faet  that  "toward"  must  be  pro- 
nounced "tuh-«ar(/"  in  order  to  preserve 
the  meter,  and  that  the  music  is  written 
to  a<'f'ommodate  this  pronunciation.  The 
words  are: 

l''iir  away  beyond  the  glamour  of  the  city  and  its 
strife, 
Tliere's  a  rjuiet  little  homestead  by  the  sea. 
Where  a  tender,  lo\in»  lassie  used  to  live  a  happy 
life. 
C'ontcnted  In  her  home  as  she  could  be. 
.N'ot  a  shadow  ever  seemed  to  cloud  the  simshiue 
of  her  youth, 
.\nd  they  tlio't  no  sorrow  could  her  life  befall; 
Milt  she  left  thi'iu  all  one  evenitii;,  and  their  sad 
hearts  knew  the  truth. 
When  her  father  turned  her  picture  to  (he  wall. 

Refrain  (\i:ilh  much  expression) 

There's  a  name  that's  never  spoken,  and  a  moth- 
er's heart  half  broken. 

There  is  just  another  missing  from  the  old  home, 
that  is  all: 

There  is  still  a  mem'ry  living,  there's  a  father 
tmforgi\  ing, 

.\nd  a  picture  tliat  is  turned  toward  the  wall. 

They  have  laid  away  each  token  of  the  one  who 
ne'er  returns, 
Ev'ry  trinket,  ev'ry  ribbon  that  she  wore. 
Tho  it  se«<ms  so  long  ago  now,  yet   the  lamp  of 
hope  still  burns 
.\nd   her  mother  prays   to   see  her  child   once 
more. 
Tho  no  tidings  ever  reached  them  what  her  life 
or  lot  may  be, 
Tiio  they  sometimes  think   she's  gone   beyond 
roc-all; 
There's  a  lender  recollection  of  a  face  they  never 
see 
In  the  picture  that  is  turm-d  toward  the  wall. 

But  the  annals  of  martyrdom  as  pre- 
served in  this  type  of  popular  ,song  were 
incomph'te  were  not  "Rags  Are  Royal 
Raiment  When  They're  Worn  for  Virtue's 
Sake"  included.  Words  and  music  are  l\v 
Charles  Miller.  The  copyright  is  1809,  by 
Feist  and  Franken thaler,  p-ollowing  a  few 
wcll-<dio.sen  chords,  the  prima  donna  steps 
down  to  the  footlights  and  in  a  confidential 
manner  begins: 

The  scene  is  in  an  humble  home  where  poverty 

holds  sway. 
.V  woman  watches  at  the  window  since  the  break 

of  day; 
Her  baby  cries  for  papa,  but  no  answer  greets  the 

name. 
He's  searching  this  gnat  city  some  employment 

to  obtain. 
A  former  lover  chances  by  and  sees  their  .sorry 

plight. 
He  offers  her  his  wealth  tmtold  to  fly  with   liiin 

that  night: 
.•^he  looks  at   him  with  proud  disdain,  he  shrinks 

Ix-neatli  her  .scorn. 
.Vs   pointing   to   the  door  she  says,   you  coward 

you  begone! 

Chorus 

I  love  my  husband  dearly,  my  l)aby  so  sincerely 
Were  I   to  leave  tliern  now    their  hearts  would 
break ; 
So  leave  me  now  forever,  your  gold  will  tempt  me 
never. 
For  rags  are  royal  raiment  when  they're  worn 
for  true  love's  .sake. 

Once  mort>  he  pleads,  'tis  all  in  vain,  the  woman 

will  not  go. 
He  pictures  all  the  splendor  of  the  life  .she  used  to 

know: 
Tome  with   nn-.   Mary,  and   I'll  give  you  jewels 

rich  and  rare. 
.\nd  you  shall  live  in  lu.\ury,  without  a  single  care 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:; 


I  ^^F  course  you  "want  j 
I  your  ankles  to   ap--  | 

I  pear  faultlessly  neat  ■when  | 
I  you  dance.  Xnat  s  -why  | 
I  you  11  get  such  complete  i 
I  satisfaction  from  the  | 
I  P^RIS    G/^RTERS     y  o  u  | 

I  wear.  i 

I  25  and  50  cents  | 

I  Find  tKe  name  on  the  back  | 

I  of    the    shield    so   that  you  | 

I  can  be  sure  you  are   getting  | 

I  the  garters  most  men  wear.  | 

I  A.    Stein    ^    Co.  I 

I      Makers  Children's  Hickory  Garter*      | 

I      Chicago  New  York      | 


Mr.  Garrett  Brown  (photo  above)  is  but 
one  of  the  200,000  deaf  people  whom  the 
Acousticon  has  enabled  to  hear  clearly  and 
usefully.  Thismakes  us  feel  so  certain  of  its 
efficiency,  tbatwewill  gladly  send  to  every 
deaf  person,  simply  on  request,  our  new 

1916  ACOUSTICON 
FOR   FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

Just  say  that  you  are  deaf  and  will  try  the 
Acousticon,  and  the  trial  will  not  cost  you  one 
rem.  as  wc  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

WARNINPf  "^^f^f^  '^  "°  good  reason  why 
TTrtlMlUlVjj  everyone  should  not  make  as 
hhcnil  ci  trial  offer  as -we  do,  so  do  not  send  money  for 
any  inslrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 
We  most  sincerely  state  that  we  do  not  want 
one  cent  of  your  money  if  you  cannot  hear; 
that's  the  rea.son  we  want  you  to  tr>-  the  Acous- 
ticon first  and  convince  yourself — you  alone  to 
decide.  Just  write  today  for  your  absolutely 
free  trial  and  interesting  particulars. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO., 1302  CandlerBldg.,Newyork 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Royal  Bank  BIdg. 
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Christmas  is  just  around  the  comGr 


Dear  old  dad  !  You  sometimes  wonder  what 
makes  him  so  quiet  or  why  he  is  so  touchy. 
Every  now  and  then  he  is  so  jolly  you  wish  he 
would  be  like  that  oftener. 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  burden  dad 
carries,  business  affairs,  family  responsibilities — 
bills,  bills,  bills  ?  Yet  when  things  do  let  up  on 
him  a  little  he  gets  natural  and  boyish  again. 

Christmas  is  just  around  the  corner.  This  year  make 
it  up  to  dad  for  some  of  the  good  times  he's  given  you. 

What  kind  of  a  watch  has  your  dad  ?  Unless  he  is  well 
timed  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  will  please  him 
more   than   a  handsome,   dependable,   accurate   watch. 

Buy  him  an  Elgin — a  Lord  Elgin,  the  aristocrat  of  the 
watch  world.  You  can't  buy  anything  finer  in  beauty 
or  durability.  It  will  cost  you  $100  to  $115.  A  lot  of 
money?  That  is  why  we  are  talking  Christmas  gifts 
now.  Take  time  by  the  forelock ;  club  your  contribu- 
tions together  and  give  dad  something  worthy  of  him 
and  worthy  of  you. 

There  is  no  watch  accuracy  greater  or  more  famous 
than  Elgin  accuracy,  whether  it  is  the  elegant  Lord  Elgin 
or  the  more  modest  Wheeler  movement. 

ELGIN  WATCHES 

KEEP  TIME 

ELGIM    IsI>VriON/>wL    \A/:A.TCH    CON4PANIY,    Elpin.  lUinOiS. 


IT  " 

- 

-^mm 

.^-^" 

LORD  ELGIN 


Ash   Your  Elgineer 


Write   for    Elgin    Booklet — "Time 
I'aking — Time    Keeping."       Send 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for 
set  of  Elgin  Poster  Stamps. 


LORD   ELGIN 

(Fxira  thin  model) 

S/oo  to  $tis 


C.   M.  WHEELER 


.   \V.    RA'i'MOND 
(R.  R.  Watch) 

$J3  to  S7S 


LADY   ELGIN 
A  wide  range  of  prices 


lUO 
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Jim  Henry, 

Mennen  Chemical  Company, 
1611  Orange  St. . 
Newark,  N.J. 

Dear  Jim: 

I  am  sceptical  from  the  word  "go".  You  say  Mennen 'n 
Shaving  Cream  will  give  a  more  rapid  and  pleasant  shave 
than  anything  else,  because  it  is  radically  different 
in  composition.   You  say  it  has  no  "free"  caustic  in  it, 
that  it  is  a  neutral  soap,  and  will  make  my  face  feel 
great.   You  say  it  has  properties  that  soften  the  beard, 
without  "rubbing  in",  and  that  with  it  I  can  even  use  a 
dull  razor  without  unpleasantness.  All  this  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe,  for  shaving  is  a  "cussed"  nuisance 
to  me  now,  and  if  you're  there  with  some  real  relief, 
I'm  your  customer.   So  I'm  willing  to  give  your  cream  a 
trial.  Enclosed  is  10c,  for  which  send  me  a  mediuro-slKed 
tube.  Also  send  me,  free,  a  trial  can  of  your  Mennen 
Talcum  for  Men,  which  you  say  is  so  desirable  for  after- 
shaving,  because  it's  a  neutral  tint  and  doesn't  show. 


TourB  for  a  better  shave. 


Name- 


Address- 


City State •• 
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A    NEW    Book  of  Intense  Interest 

Opening  up  a  startling  line  of  Valuable 
Fact,  concerning  THE  GREAT  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

The  Sew  York  Independent  says  about  this  book: 

■'Almost  the  only  good  thing  we  can  see  about 
the  war  is  the  opportunity  it  brings  for  the 
expansion  of  American  commerce  into  the  in- 
viting fields  to  the  south.  But  the  chief  obstacle 
is  that  we  do  not  know  these  countries;  we  have 
not  even  learned  the  A  B  C's.  Let  us  begin, 
then,  with  The  Amazing  Argentine,  for  John 
Foster  Fraser  is  a  geographic  journalist  by  pro- 
fession and  is  able  to  play  up  statistics  so  they 
'tand  out  like  an  electric  signboard.  VVe  get 
a  vivid  impression  of  a  land  where  millionaires 
are  made  by  magic,  and  there  are  chances 
for  many  more." 

Largt  12mo,   Cloth,  lUuttrattd,  fl.SO 
By  Mail.  $1.62 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N<>w  York 
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.)iist  then  she  hears  her  husband's  step,  her  heart 

is  beating  fast. 
He  rushes  in  the  room  and  shouts,  dear  Mary. 

I've  work  at  last! 
She  nestles  in  the  fond  embrace  that  drives  away 

her  fears. 
'I'lie    tempter    leaves    her    with    tlicsi-    words   still 

ringing  in  liis  ears: 

("HOKIS 

I  love  my  husband  dearly,  my  l)aby  so  sincerely, 
etc. 

Last,  but  perhaps  best-known  of  all,  lei 
ns  quote  from  the  Tribune  a  columns  Ed- 
ward B.  Marks's  "My  Mother  Was  a 
Lady."  This  bears  the  date  of  '96  and  is 
published  by  Joseph  W.  Stern.  If  its  ac- 
tion is  a  little  rapid,  remember  the  "one 
touch  of  nature"  which  it  exploits.  It  is  a 
touch  that  A\Tought  more  than  miracles  in 
the  Ijries  of  a  generation  ago: 

Two  drummers  sat  at  dinner  in  a  grand  hotel  one 
day. 

While  dining  they  were  chatting  in  a  jolly  sort  of 
way: 

.Vnd  when  a  pretty  waitress  brought  to  them  a 
tray  of  food. 

They  spoke  to  her  familiarly,  in  mamier  rather 
rude. 

At  first  she  did  not  notice  them  or  make  the  least, 
reply, 

But  one  remark  was  passed  that  brought  the  tear- 
drops to  her  eye: 

And  facing  her  tormentor,  with  cheeks  now  burn- 
ing red, 

.She  looked  a  perfect  picture  as  appealingly  she. 
said: 

OHORtS 

My  mot  Iter  was  a  lady  like  yours,  you  will  allow, 
.Viid  you  may  have  a  sister  who  needs  protection 

now ; 
I've  come  to  this  great  city  to  find  a  brother  dear. 
And  you  wouldn't  dare  insult  me,  sir.  if  Jack  were 

only  here. 

'Tis  true  one  touch  of  nature  it  makes  the  whole 

world  kin, 
.\nd  ev'ry  word  she  lUtered  seemed  to  touch  their 

hearts  within: 
They  sat  there  stimned  and  sileiu.  imtil  one  cried 

in  shame. 
Forgive  me,  miss,  I  meant  no  harm,  pray  tell  me 

what's  your  name':" 
She  told  him,  and  he  cried  again,   I  know  your 

brother,  too. 
Why,  we've  been  friends  for  many  years  and  he 

often  speaks  of  you: 
He'll  be  so  glad  to  set;  you.  and  if  you'll  only  wed. 
I'll  lake  you  to  him  as  my  wife,  for  I  love  you 

since  you  said: 

Chohus 

My  mother  was  a  lady  like  yours,  you  will  allow, 
et<;. 


"LET'S   QUIT!" 

WHEN  the  nebulous  comet  enveloped 
the  earth. with  a  peculiarly  poisonous 
but  non-fatal  gas  in  II.  G.  Wells's  socio- 
logical-romantic novel,  "In  the  Days  of  the 
Comet,"  two  hostile  forces  -were  drawn  up 
oi)posite  each  other,  ".somewhere"  in 
Europe,  to  begin  fighting  on  the  morrow. 
The  blue  vapors  .settled  down,  however, 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  harm- 
lessly put  both  bodies  of  men,  together 
with  all  the  rest  of  mankind  (save  the  crew 
of  a  submerged  submarine),  fast  asleep. 
When  they  woke  up  the  next  day  a  strange 
thing  had  happened — common  sense  had 
come  to  them.  Eor  the  first  time  rancor, 
urejudice,  bigotry,  racial  blindness,  and 
luany  other  senseless  traits  fell  away,  lea\- 
ing  tiiein  clear-sighted  and  free.  The  result 
was  that  the  troops  of  one  camp  crossed 
to  the  opponents';  both  armies  fraternized; 
the  w^ar  Avas  not  only  over — it  was  im- 
possible. A  few  sentences  from  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  recall  this  scene.  They 
purport  to  narrate  truthfully  an  incident 
witnessed  only  the  day  before  the  last  great 
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attack  in  Prance  by  an  officer  who  now  lies 
wounded  in  London.     We  read: 

A   board   was    hoisted    in    the    German 
trenches  bearing  the  inscription — 

"The  P^nghshare  Fools." 
No  one  wasted  a  bullet  on  such  poor  abuse. 
The    board    went    down    and    reappeared 
with  the  addition — 

"The  French  are  Fools." 
It  was  ignored  by  the  British.     Then  the 
board  came  up  again  with  a  third  hne — 

"We  are  Fools." 
A  lively  interest  was  now  awakened  in  the 
board.     On  its  last  appearance  it  bore  the 
inscription — 

"Whv  not  all  go  home?" 


"PITCHIN-   RINGERS" 

AGAINST  twenty-five  of  the  "pitch- 
inest  boys  in  these  parts,"  declares  a 
Kansas  City  reporter,  Frank  Jackson,  of 
Blue  Moimd,  won  his  way  with  ease  to 
championsliip  in  the  Open  Horseshoes 
Tournament  in  that  city.  This  Kansas 
marvel  "walked  away  with  the  honors  of 
the  peg  world"  by  winning  twenty-four 
games  out  of  twenty-fi\e,  and  came  within 
the  length  of  a  horseshoe-nail  of  having  a 
record  "as  clean  as  Willie's  Sunday-school 
face."  It  may  be  that  baseball,  auto- 
mobiles, and  moving  pictvires  have 
triumphed  over  "horseshoes"  in  some  parts 
of  our  country,  and  that  in  those  forsaken 
places  the  two  pegs  driven  into  the  ground 
down  by  the  barn  door  have  hidden  them- 
selves disconsolately  deeper  in  the  dust, 
and  the  four  rusty  horseshoes  and  an 
"extra" — frequently  all  of  different  sizes — 
have  rusted  themselves  quietly  away;  but 
not  so  in  Kansas.  Nor  in  that  State  do 
they  trifle  with  any  fancy  rings  of  cast  iron, 
such  as  effete  quoiters  in  other  quarters 
employ.  The  horseshoe  is  built  for  tlie 
game,  and  the  game  was  made  for  the 
horseshoe.  Let  tliere  be  no  talk  of  any 
jimcrack,  patented  missile!  And  as  for 
"Champ"  .lackson — let  us  follow  his 
prodigious  feats  as  reported  in   The  Star: 

To  appreciate  Jackson's  form,  you  ha^'e 
to  know  that  he  shot  ninety-seven  ringers 
in  his  championship  play.  That's  averag- 
ing four  ringers  to  the  game,  and  the  highest 
average  possible  is  six  ringers — a  mark 
never  made  unless  l)ack  in  the  olden 
Grecian  days  when  Socrates  and  Kuripides 
were  tossing  quoits  at  the  noon  hour. 

Getting  down  to  the  vernacular  of  the 
horseshoe  ring,  Jackson  throws  an  open 
sh'je,  one  that  floats  up  to  the  peg  with 
its  open  end  ready  to  hook  on.  And  he 
shoots  them  "medium  high."  He's  an 
"easy"  pitcher  and  he  throws  "close 
points."  All  of  which  can  be  translated 
out  of  livery-stable  slang  into  plain  English 
to  say  that  he  is  nonchalant  about  his 
pastiming  and  shoots  every  shoe  right  up 
close  to  the  peg  if  he  fails  to  surround  it. 
That's  what  won  for  him — close  shooting. 
He  scored  584  points — only  ASf)  of  which 
were  made  by  ringers.  Jackson  tosses  few 
"goose-heads" — a  goose-head  being  a  shoe 
that  is  more  than  an  inch  or  two  away 
from  the  peg. 

Under  the   eager   gaze    of   followers   of. 


for  ihe  Men  Folks  oix^^our  list- 
dont  let  ihem  worry  you  another  minute 

A  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  the 
one  gift  that  always  makes 
a  hit  with  a  man.  Even  if  he 
owns  one  he  is  glad  to  have  a  new 
set— the  "Bulldog,"  the  "Aristo- 
crat/* "Pocket  Edition"  or  a  Com- 
bination Set.      No  Stropping— No  Honing. 

The  No.  CO  Standard  Combination  Set  is 

e  of  the  most  popular  Gillette  models. 

as    triple    silver    plated    Razor,    and 

Badger  Hair  Shaving  Brush  and  Stick 

Gillette  Shaving  Soap  in  triple  silver 

plated     containers.       Seal    $/*.50 

Grain  Leather  Case.  " 
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Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  ot  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ihe   new    profession 
Tree  Surgery:ai 

Not  overcrowded  and  nffers  splendid  and 
imvisual  opportunities  to  liouorahle  young 
nun.  Ages.  20  to  2.S.  Students  must  liave 
attended  lii^h  school.  l»e  at  least  0  foot  7  in 
liei-lic,  physically  s<»und  and  of  good  char- 
acler.  After  Ooniplctingtwo  years'  course. 
good  men  make  large  annual  incomes. 
Positions  guaianteod  to  good  men  after 
graduation.  Every  city,  paik,  orchard 
and  private  estate  needs  an  Expert  Tree 
Surgeon.  Positions  open  also  with  estab- 
lished companies  or  Stai*  and  National 
Oovf  rnments.  Special  .ittention  lo  Fruit 
U rowing.  Tuition  moderate,  including 
first  year's  board.  We  pay  salary  second 
year.  Write  pmmptly  for  full  particulars. 
Address  the  Secretary. 

Davey  bstitnte  of  Tree  Surgery 
Box  56,  Kent.  Ohio 


FLOWER  LOVERS  LOOK 

Plant  Bulbs  Now  for  Spring  Flowers 
Heanlify   home  gruunds!    Pleasure  great 
—  iinestment  small.    We  early  coutracted 
"•ream  of  1915  Holland  crop.  Quality  high- 
est— prices  lowest.     We  tell  how  to  plau 
arid  arran-re  them  to  heautify  yards  and 
homes  KKEE.     Oar  offei — 3  assorted  Hya- 
oinths.S  assorted  Tulips.6  Single  and  6  Double 
Daffodils.   6  Giant  Jonquils,   6  Crocuses,   mailed 
for  ;iOc.     Free  planting   plan  with  every  order. 
Oaucw.w   Bhos.   &  Co.,  Box    2501.   Waterloo,    ia. 

Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.    $1,000,000  ia 

^^^^"^■^^^^■"^■^    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D. C. 
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WOOD  for  joists,  studs  and 
lath  is  giving  way  to  KAHN 
PRESSED  STEEL  and  HY-RIB 
in  stores,  apartment  houses,  office 
buildings,  schools,  residences,  etc. 

This  fireproof  construction  can  be  used 
in  freezing  weather  without  endangering 
its  strength.  It  renders  the  interior  of 
your  build'ng  just  as  permanent  and  fire- 
proof as  the  exterior.  Costs  but  little 
more  than  wood,  and  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run.  Easier  to  build 
— no  forms,  centering  or  special  equipment 
required.  Hy-Rib  reinforces  the  plaster 
and  concrete,  preventing  cracking. 

By  using  KAHN  PRESSED  STEEL, 
you  eliminate  all  the  danger  and  expense 
of  fire,  vermin,  decay  and  plaster-cracking, 
lowering  the  up-keep  cost  of  your  building 
and  increasing  its  sales  and  rental  value. 

Write  today  for  our  special  pamphlet 
B-36  telling  all  about  this  splendid 
new    type   of    modern    construction. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

YounRStown,  Ohio 
Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


/KAHL  ^, 

/Building 

Product' 


J  }  Stops  snoring 
and  mouth 
breathing. 

Money    Refunded   if  it    Don't.      Ask    for    Booklet. 

Thos.  B.  Morton  Co.  (Inc.)  25  Starks  BIdg.,  Loui&ville.  Ky. 


"Don't-Snore' 


FAMOUS  INDIAN  RIVER  SECTION  »  here  11.  n-  .-.. 
line  lairl  I-t  >ettl.rs.  ;:■  -  -1  J;'>I.N,  li^hiri-j  and  liiiiilin-' 
Great  cliniaiiv  Write  Brevard  Coanty  Board  Trade 
Box  0,  Eaa  Oallle,  Florida. 


LORID 


IReQuickest^y 
to  Get  Results 

Convert  your  buzzer 

into  a  telephone 

for  only  $8.75 


No  waiting.  No  misunderstandings.  No  loss  of  time.  No 
running  back  and  forth.  You  can  have  the  real  efficiency,  with 
more  work  accomplished,  if  you  connect  your  private  office 
with  the  clerH  or  office  boy  by  these  simple  little 

Western  Electric 

Inter-phones 

They  can  be  bought,  two  in  a  package,  with  wiring  material  and  directions, 
all  ready  to  attach  to  your  present  bell  or  buzzer  wiress. 
Inquire  of  your  electric  dealer,  or  send  check 
or  money  order  for  $8.75  to  our  Depart-       ^y^ 
ment  No.  56-D     for  one  of  these  outfits. 


WESTERN   ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

463  West  Street,  New  York 

500  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicaj;o 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities. 


ibis  sport,  the  shoes  were  weighed  in  on 
tlie  offifial  scales.  Pieree,  of  Rosedale,  and 
Jackson  were  the  favorites,  the  former  being 
until  this  day  the  champion  horseshoe 
pitcher  of  the  world.  After  the  weighing 
came  the  word: 

"Pitch  'em!" 

Pierce  advanced  with  confident  tho  stern 
mien.  With  toe  touching  the  peg,  knee 
slightly  bent,  he  slowly  advanced  his  right 
hand,  grasping  the  shoe  until  it  was  on  a 
level  with  his*  right  eye.  Through  the 
aperture  he  sighted  the  distant  peg.  while 
the  crowd  held  its  breath.  Then  swiftly  his 
hand  descended,  rose  as  swiftly  again,  and 
deUvered  the  shoe  in  a  graceful  arc.  It 
sti-uck  the  peg  with  a  resounding  ring. 
But  every  ring  is  not  a  ringer.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  made  allowance  for  wind  de- 
llection  and  sound-waves;  perhaps  his  tra- 
jectory was  off.  At  any  rate,  the  shoe  struck 
and  bounded  off. 

In  that  instant  Pierce  money  went  down 
six  i)oints.  It  began  to  be  whispered  he 
was  not  in  form.  The  word  went  round 
that  his  wrist  was  out,  and  a  rumor  even 
flew  that  his  elbow  had  not  been  behaving 
well.  Small  things,  perhaps,  but  it  is  on 
such  small  things  that  championships  are 
won  and  lost  at  horseshoes.  Pierce  was 
slipping. 

Jackson  was  steady  from  the  start.  He 
put  them  out  with  an  assured  hand,  an  un- 
erring eye,  and  a  faultless  style.  The 
Blue  ]Mound  school  of  deliverj'  differs  from 
the  Rosedale  school  in  many  particulars. 
It  is  brilliant,  but  not  spectacular,  precise, 
but  not  orthodox.  The  Rosedale  school, 
while  it  has  a  certain  nervous  sparkle,  is 
ii^clined  to  flightiness.  Delicacy  of  touch 
is  not  wanting,  but  the  dominant  note  is 
ai)t  to  be  uncertain  in  the  quarterings. 

And  now  that  "the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  dies,"  we  have  the  reflections 
uj)oii  this  event  of  one  of  Kansas's  rising 
young  journalists,  erstwhile  of  Congress — 
Victor  Miu'dock.  In  the  Wichita  Enole 
he  says: 

A  Kansas  boy.  Frank  .Jackson,  walked 
away  with  the  diampionship  of  the  world 
in  horseshoe-pitching  at  Kansas  City 
Saturday.  He  dropt  the  shoes  around  the 
stake  with  the  unerring  certainty  of  a 
hungry  boy  connecting  with  a  piece  of 
;>umi)kin  pie.  The  game  of  horseshoes 
iiasn't  mucii  social  standing.  It  doesn't 
take  as  much  capital  to  start  as  mumblety- 
peg.  Tliere  is  less  luck  in  it  tiian  golf 
and  more  s<'ience  than  in  billiards.  It  is  a 
man's  game  with  an  ancient  lineage  and  a 
tenacious  democratic  nature.  Moreover, 
Jackson's  success  al  Kansas  City  indicates 
tliat  in  lime  Kansas  will  gather  to  herself 
the  sporting  tropliies  of  the  world.  The 
l)cst  l)illiard-shot  who  ever  hung  over  the 
side  of  a  table  was  from  Leavenworth;  his 
name  was  Schacfer.  The  best  pitcher  in 
the  basel)all  world,  altho  he  is  tied  up  to 
a  bum  tea:n  where  his  talents  are  held 
l)ack,  came  from  Humboldt — Walter  John- 
son. The  biggest  puncher  in  the  worhl, 
to  whom  the  whole  Aryan  race  rests  under 
lasting  obligations,  .Jess  Willard,  came  from 
this  State.  All  we  need  is  time  in  order 
to  gather  in  the  otiier  cups,  belts,  and  en- 
graved souvenirs  in  the  sporting  world. 
We  will  attend  to  the  aristocratic  crowd 
that  monkeys  with  golf  and  tennis  just  as 
scon  as  we  can  get  around  to  it. 
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IHE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Optimistic. — Snipkr — "  I've  knocUcd  tlio 
spike  orf  of  'is  blooinin'  'olmet — 'e's  look 
the  top  orf  o'  my  bloomin'  ear — and  it's 
my  shot  next !  " — London  Opinion. 


Rarified. — "  So  your  son's  in  collt-tjc, 
eh?    Burning  the  midniyjht  oil,  I  s'pose?  " 

"  Well — er — yes;  but  I've  an  idea — er — 
that  it's  gasoline." — .S'/.  Patrick's  MottOdy 
Calendar. 


Got  Him. — He  (as  the  team  goes  by) — 
■■  Look  !  There  goes  Ruggles,  the  half- 
back.    He'll  soon  be  our  l)est  man." 

She—"  Oh,  Jack  !  This  is  so  sudden  !  " 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


Bluffed.— She— "  Truthfully,  how  do 
vou  like  my  hat?  " 

He—"  Truthfully?  " 

She — "  Well,  er — how  do  you  like  my 
hat?  " — University  of  Michigan  Gargoyle. 


His  Profession. — She — "  Couldn't  you 
tell  me  what  kind  of  work  my  brother  is 
suited  for?  " 

He — "  He'd  make  a  good  stage-hand  at 
a  moving-pieture  theater  !  " — Philadelphia 
Evejiing  Ledger. 


Dangerous. — "I  see  a  great  magnate 
has  tried  digging  coal  in  one  of  his  own 
mines." 

"  Novv  he  may  realize  what  hard  work 
it  is  and  raise  wages." 

"  Yes,  and  he  may  feel  justified  in  raising 
the  price." — Louisrille  Courier-Journal. 


Misfit. — Ad  in  a  New  York  ])aper: 
"  Wanted  —  Bookkeeper  and  salesman. 
Must  have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other." 

We  were  about  to  telephone  this  oppor- 
tunity to  a  friend,  when  we  suddenly  re- 
membered that  what  he  had  was  one  leg 
longer  than  the  oih^r.— Boston  Transcript. 


Fortune's  Favorite. — First  Coster- — 
■■  Well,  poor  old  Bill's  gone." 

Second  Coster  (scornfully) — "  Poor, 
indeed  !  Luckiest  bloke  in  the  market. 
Couldn't  touch  nuffink  Avifout  it  turned  to 
money.  Insured  'is  'ouse — l>urned  in  a 
month.  Insured  'isself  again'  haccidents — 
broke  'is  harm  first  week.  .Joined  the 
Burial  Serciety  last  Toosday,  and  now  'e's 
'opped  it.     I  call  it  luck."— T it-Bits. 


All  Comforts, — A  stranded  but  still 
haughty  "  leading  lady  "  was  obliged  to 
put  up  at  a  dilapidated  country  hotel. 
She  glanced  frowningly  about  the  office, 
reluctantly  signed  the  register,  and  took  the 
brass  key  from  the  proprietress. 

"Is  there  water  in  my  room?  ' 
demanded. 

"  Why,  there  Avas,"  replied  the 
prietress,  "  but  I  had  the  roof  fixt."- 
C  raftsman. 


she 


pro- 
-Thc 


And    They    Wiped    the    Tears    Away. — 

"  With  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  every  word 
intonating  as  distinctly  as  the  tone  of  a 
midnight  chime,  and  reechoing  as  softly 
as  the  fall  of  a  pearl  in  a  golden  cup,  just 
so  sweetly  and  sympathetically  did  IMiss 
Wolfe  recite  the  sad  sweet  poem,  while 
Miss  Viola  Palmer  at  the  piano  told  the 
same  plaintive  story  in  soft,  low  tones  of 
Enoch's  sorrow  and  Philip's  patient  wait- 
ing."— From  the  Tabor  (Ohio)  Leader. 


ijjsjm 


THE  SUPREME  QUALITY  OF  THE  ANGELUS 
PLAYER  PL^O  IS  THAT  THE  MUSIC  I§  YOUR  OWN 

W/HEN  3)ou   pla>)  {Ke  ANGELUS  4ie  music  produced  is  just  as 
mucK  your  o\>?n  as  tKougK  your  fingers  were  KigKy  trained  and 
in  immediate  contact  vJitK  (ke  keyboard  of  4ie  piano 

nius  perfect  simulation  of  finger  playing  is 
peculiar  to  tke  ANGELUS,  and  is  due  to  its 
different  and  superior  construction  and  to  tne 
incorporation  of  patented  and  exclusi"Oe  con- 
trolling devices  tKat  are  absolutely)  necessar? 
to  tbe  freedom  of  expression  that  cKaracterizes 
manual  playing. 


YOU   CAM   PLAY   ALL   THE 
MUSIC  OF  ALL  THE  WORLD 

and  play  it  vHeW,  witK  all  the  grace  and  cKarm 
of  personal  expression,  h-^  means  of  tKe 
ANGELUS. 


PHRASING  I.EVER 

^TKe  most  valuable  anA  important  ex- 
pression device  on  any  player  piano. 
It  gives  instant  and  absolute  control 
of  all  tKe  infinite  variations  of  tempo, 
resulting  in  artistic  ejfects  tKat  can* 
not  be  secured  witK  an>)  otKer  ex- 
pression device. 

MELODANT 

Otiis  device  automatically  brings  out 
^e  melod>^  or  tKeme,  leaving  9<^ 
free  to  give  to  eacK  note  or  cKord  4ie 
degree  of  empKasis  or  "color"  tKat 
;^ou  desire. 

DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS 

*Tnrougn  ^s  wonderful  pneumatic 
5>>stem  )>ou  obtain  a  pliant,  resilient 
toucK  like  4ut  of  4ie  Kuman  fingers, 
'The  legato  effects  of  &xe  Angelus 
are  so  different  from  4\e  Hard,  me- 
chanical touch  of  other  player  pianos. 


KNABE.ANGELUS-G™nJ.  ^i  Upright..  CHICKERING.ANGELUS-G™.d.  «.d  UprijKu. 

EMERSONAKIGELUS— Gi.nd.  .nd   UprifKu.  ANGELUS  PIANO— An  upright  m.d<  ««pre»ly  for  lh«  Ang.lus. 

UNDEMAN  &  SONS-ANGELUS— Upnghti.        In  C^.di— Th.  COURLAYANGELUS  u.d  ANGELUS  PIANO. 

An;^   of  th*M   iiutnimcnts   can   b«    pU^cd   b>    K«nd   in   tK«   unisl    manner. 


^*-WILCQ 


TYPEWRITERS 


BARGAIN 
PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains!  Typewriters  Ke- 
bullt  in  our  own  Factories.  Every  macliiae 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $20to$55  Smiths  $l8ta$40 
Underwoods  $35 to S60  -> Royals  $2Sto$43 
L.C.Smlths  $30to$S0  Olivers  $20to$35 
We  iiave  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
them,  anil  address  of  nearest  liranch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  liic.,345  Bro.dway,  N.  Y. 


LODGE  and  SOCIETY 

EMBLEMS 

In  nilUUKT  Size 

hnve  ail  atMed  dignity  tltru  tlioir  unique- 
nt^ss  (if  size,  retaiiiirit;  withal  tlio  detail  of 
design  of  tlie  repidur-sized  eniltlrlns.  In- 
serted in  pointof  lupclaiid  tightly  screwed. 

In  Solid  Gold  only,  50c. 
1.  W.Kiilnieil  of  World  li.  Elks 
•2.  Odd  FelUiws  13.  Men's  Bible  Class 


3.  Redmeil 

4.  KiiiRlits  Columbus 
.').  Modern  Woodmen 
rt.  Masniiic 

7.  Rall&CaneMasonic 
.S.  Shrine 


14.  Jr.   U.    Anieriean 
Sleclmnics 

15.  Knights  Pythi.is 
Its.  Knights  Templar 

17.  Moose 

18.  F.  O.  Eagles 


9.  Tr..wel  Masonic        111).  Grotto  Masonic 

10.  Sliiiper  Masonic      ;20.  Old  Glory 

11.  Keystone Mnsonie   21.  The  Bell 

Write  us  for  Ihose  not  listed. 

THE  PHIUDELPHIA  BADGE  CO. 
158  N.  Eighth  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Just  Published 

The  Health-Care  of 
the   Growing  Child 

A  help-book  for  mothers,  by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D. , 
the  well-known  specialist  in  children's  diseases 
and  a  famous  writer  on  all  that  pertains  to  the 
care  and  well-being  of  the  little  ones. 

First  Aid  to  Mothers  and  Nurses 

Informs  the  mother  regarding  the  thousand  and 
one  details  of  ventilation,  bathing,  clothing,  and 
personal  hygiene  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
growing  child;  describes  common  ailments  and 
their  treatment,  tells  what  to  do  till  the  doctor 
comes,  etc. 

Every  mother  owes  it  to  herself  and  tne  health 
and  happiness  of  her  child  to  own  and  study  this 
wonderfully  helpful  new  book.  12mo,  Cloth, 
Illustrated.      $1.25;   by  Mail,  $1.37. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 


3S4-60  Fourth  Avenue, 


New  York 
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Phew! 

It's  stifling  in  here! 
Open    the    Window ! 

Vou  have  invited  some  friends  to 
(line  with  you.  The  room  grows 
so  warm  that  everyone  is  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable.  You  open 
the  windows  and  your  guests  feel 
tiie  draught.  Vou  excuse  your- 
self to  shut  the  dampers  of  your 
heating  system.  Then  it  gets  so 
cool  that  you  soon  have  to  go  and 
open  them. 

It's  a  big  nuisance  to  have  rooms 
that  are  alternately  too  hot  and  too 
cold,  keeping  you  running  until 
you  are  weary.     Don't  do  it! 

Keeps  the  Temperature  of  the 
House  Just  Right  All  the  Time 

It  maintains  the  heat  within  one  degree  of  the  temperature  you 
desire.  With  the  Jewell  Time  Clock  Attachment  you  can  have  cool 
rooms  at  night  —  warm  ones  in  the  morning.  Drafts  are  changed 
automatically  at  the  hour  you  set.     No  one  has  to  get  up. 

Saves  Coal— Saves  Steps 

The  Jewell  maintains  a  given  temperature  with  one-third  less  coal 
than  you  now  use.  The  fire  burns  evenly  all  the  time.  No  drafts 
to  think  about — none  to  forget. 

Attached  to  Any    Remember  that  the 
.  Jewell    Heat    Lon- 

Heatmg  System  trollcr  can  be  ap- 
plied on  steam,  hot 
water  or  warm  air  systems,  whether  burnin;^ 
coal  or  gas,  and  it  is  very  efficient  when  con- 
nected with  central  heating  service  pipes. 
It  costs  but  $35  and  up  and  soon  pays  for 
itself  in  coal  savings. 

Read  more  about  it  in  "The 
House  Comfortable."  sent  free 
on  request.    NVrite  for  it  now. 

JEWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

24  Clark  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


KAISER'S  CRITIC  AN  EX-PRIEND 


Author    of    Sldcllshta    Said    to    Bo 

Prince  von  Fnerstenberg: 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Scn 
Paris,    May     21. — The    Intransigeant 
says    that    "Axel    von    Schweringr, 


who 


that  "Axel  von 
has  been  writing  sidelights  on  the 
Kaiser  re«.ently,  is  really  the  rrlr.ce  von 
l"\ierstenberg,  a  childhood  friend  of  Em- 
peror William,  who  accompanieo  hi:n 
on  a  trip  to  Norway. 

Financial  affairs,  the  Journal  says, 
caused  the  estrang.ement  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Prince,  and  the  latter  Is  now 
avenging  his  loss  of  favor  by  wrJtlns 
the   scries   of   articles. 


The  Berlin  Court  Under  William  II 

The  Fascinating  New  Book  by  Count  Axel  von  Schwering 

T  N  "The  Berlin  Court  Under  William  II " 
-^  \\T  gain  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
personalities  which  have  become  famous 
during  the  present  reign.  Their  daily  life, 
social  interests  and  love  affairs  pass  before 
our  mental  vision.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Kaiser  as  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
and  the  diplomatic  way  in  which  he  brought 
about  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess,  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Crown  Prince,  and  his  close 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Krupp  family 
are  most  interestingly  described.  The  per- 
sonalities, acti\ities  and  achii\ements  of 
personages  such  as  Prince  von  Billow,  Dr. 
von  Bcthmann-Hollweg,  General  von 
Capri\i,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  others 
are  outlined  by  a  deft  pen  guided  by  a  pleas- 
antly crisp  and  perceptive  mind. 

There  are  fascinating  revelations  concerning  the  social  life  of  the  Court,  of  the  club 
and  night  life  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  friendships  and  enmities  out  of  which  have  sprung 
many  of  the  great  events  in  the  recent  history  of  Germany.  To  the  reader  who  desires 
information  combined  with  entertainment  this  work  will  be  a  revelation  of  virility  of 
style  and  interest  of  text.     The  work  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  photogravures. 

Cloth.  63c9'4  in.;  349  pages;  frontispiece;  $3.75  net;  by  mail  16c  extra 

All  Bookstores  or  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  490,  New  York 


Excused. — "  Didn't  I  hear  you  swear 
while  in  the  dentist's  chair?  " 

"  Yes,  5'ou  did.  The  dentist  put  a  dam 
in  my  mouth." — University  of  Michigan 
Gargoyle. 


you    super- 


Try    This.— Broke— "  Are 

stilious?" 

Bloke — "  No.  not  a  bit." 

Broke— "Well,   then  lend  me  $13."— 

Pcnn  State  Froth. 


Cheap. — Lady  (to  prospective  ehar- 
woman) — "  What  do  you  charge  per  day?  " 

Charwoman- — "  Well,  mum,  two-and- 
six  if  1  eats  meself,  and  two  shillings  if  you 
eats  me." — Punch. 


Identified.  —  Euxore  —  "  Of  course 
you've  read  'Jean  Clu-istophe'?  Now,  when 
he—" 

Nathan — "  Er — ah — j-es,  I  think  so. 
It's  sort  of  a  thin  book,  isn't  it,  with  a 
red  cover?  " — Judge. 


A  Puttering  Putter.  —  War  Fax— 
"  Whad'de  yuh  think  of  von  Hinden- 
bui'g's  drive?  " 

Golf  Fax — "  His  drive  is  all  right,  but 
they  say  he's  weak  on  the  green." — 
University  of  Michigan  Gargoyle. 


Deadlier  Than  Usual. — "  I  understand 
that  all  the  warring  nations  find  that  women 
are  perfectly  able  to  make  shrapnel." 

"  I'll  wager  thej'  make  it  in  their  own 
way,  however.  One  cupful  of  gunpowder, 
one  cupfid  of  nitroglycerin,  a  pinch  of 
fulminate,  and  so  on." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


old 
said 


Too  Cruel. — "  I  can't  find  anj- 
clothes  to  put  on  the  scarecrow," 
Farmer  Corntossel. 

"  You  might  use  some  of  the  fancy  duds 
our  boy  Josh  brought  home  from  college," 
suggested  his  wife. 

"I'm  only  trjan'  to  scare  the  crows; 
not  to  make  'em  laugh  themselves  to 
death." — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Tactful  Welcome. — As  a  truly  polite 
nation  the  French  undoubtedly  lead  the 
world,  thinks  a  contributor  to  a  British 
weekly.  The  other  day  a  Paris  dentist's 
servant  opened  the  door  to  a  wobegone 
patient. 

"  And  whom,  monsieur,"  he  queried  in 
a  tender  tone,  "  shall  I  have  the  misery 
of  announcing?  " — Youth's  Companion. 


The  Other  Cheek. — "  Our  esteemed  con- 
temporary says  that  in  reciting  '  Sheri- 
dan's Ride  '  at  the  Alethodist  church 
festival  last  week  we  looked  and  acted 
like  a  jackass.  We  could  retort  in  a  way 
that  would  embitter  the  man's  whole 
future,  but  w^e  have  learned  to  pass  such 
things  by.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  an 
infernal  liar  and  a  crawling  scoundrel." — 
From  the  Leesville  (Colo.)  Light. 


Forgotten  Since. — The  man  had  been 
haled  before  the  magistrate  on  some 
triWal  charge. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  judge.  "  1 
know  j^ou.  Are  not  you  the  man  who  was 
married  in  a  cage  of  man-eating  lions?  " 

"  Yes,  your  honor,"  replied  the  culprit. 

"  Exciting,  wasn't  it?  " 

"  Well."  said  the  man  judicially,  "it 
was  then." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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In  the  Swim. — The  goldfish  thinks  noth- 
ing of  a  trip  around  the  globe. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Hard  Cases. — Lots  of  people  go  to  a 
clairvoyant  to  get  their  minds  read  when 
they  should  consult  an  osteopath. — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 


A  Long  Shot. — Ma — "  You've  been 
drinking.     I  smell  it  in  your  breath." 

Pa — "  Not  a  drop.  I've  been  eating 
frog's  legs.  What  you  smell  is  the  hops." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


Subnormal. — "  I  don't  see  why  they  call 
it  the  normal  school." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  products?  " — 
University  of  Michigan  Gargoyle. 


Reasonable  Aspiration. — "  I  suppose  you 
have  high  amljitions  for  your  boy?  " 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  exactly, 
but  I  do  hope  that  he  won't  turn  out  to  be 
the  male  assistant  to  a  female  dancing- 
teacher." —  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Acrid. — The  Tombstone  Man  (after  sev- 
eral abortive  suggestions)—"  How  would 
simply,  '  Gone  Home  '  do?  " 

Mrs.  Newweeds — ■"  I  guess  that  would 
be  all  right.  It  was  always  the  last  place 
lie  ever  thought  of  going." — Puck. 


Unfit. — "  What  brought  you  to  house- 
breaking, my  man?  " 

"  Lost  my  job  as  a  baseball  pitcher, 
judge." 

"  Well,  you  were  foolish  to  go  into 
burglary,  if  you  are  poor  at  locating  the 
plate." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


A  Precedent. — The  English  are  justifi- 
ably shocked,  as  are  we,  by  the  killing  of  an 
Englishwoman  by  the  Germans.  Chivalrous 
people,  good  sports,  don't  do  such  things. 

We  always  wondered  if  there  were  any 
basis  of  fact  for  a  line  in  an  old  song  you 
may  remember: 

"  They're  hanging  men  and  women,  too, 
For  the  wearing  of  the  green." 

— New  York  Evening  Sun. 


Editorial  Elysium. — "  Fellow  dropt  into 
the  office  the  other  day  and  ordered  the 
paper,  and  we  were  pleased.  Said  it  was  a 
good  paper,  and  we  were  glad.  Said  it  was 
more  than  worth  the  money  to  any  man  of 
intelligence,  and  we  were  tickled.  Said 
it  was  the  mainstay  of  the  town,  and  we 
were  supertickled.  Said  it  was  the  great- 
est booster  and  the  most  reliable  town- 
builder  and  developer  in  this  whole  com- 
munity, and  we  yelled  with  joy.  Paid  for 
his  paper,  and — we  sUd  gently  to  the  floor 
in  blissful  unconsciousness.  Nature  had 
reached  its  limit." — Altoona  Tribune. 


A  Fearful  Occurrence. — A  gentleman 
farmer  tells  of  a  city  lad  who  once  worked 
for  him. 

The  lad  was  called  one  winter  morning 
before  dawn  and  told  to  harness  the  mule 
to  the  dearborn. 

The  lad  was  too  lazy  to  light  a  lantern, 
and  in  the  dark  he  didn't  notice  that  one 
of  the  cows  was  in  the  stable  with  the 
mule.  The  farmer,  impatient  at  the  long 
delay,  shouted  from  the  house: 

"  Billy  !  Billy  !    What  are  you  doing?  " 

"  I  can't  get  the  collar  over  the  mule's 
head,"  yelled  back  the  boy.  "  His  ears 
are  frozen."— CoZ^icr's  Weekly. 


H6w*to  Remember  Bible  Facts 


A  Mental  Index  of  the  Bible  tells  you.  By  Rev. 
S.  C.  THOMPSON.  A  complete  memory  system 
prepared  especially  to  assist  in  appreciating  and 
remembering  the  Bible's  contents.  A  most  unique 
volume  of  330  pages,  cloth  bound.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalis  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  FROM  A  NEW  ANGLE 

A  broadly  conceived  and  carefully  considered  review 
of  the  doctrines  and  practise  of  the  followers  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  will  be  found  in  A  New  Appraisal 
of  Christian  Scieiicehy  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  which 
sets  forth  the  main  facts  concerning  this  movement 
and  its  founder  with  clarity  and  conciseness.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  64  pages.    50  cents;  by  mail  58  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalis  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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THERE'S  DELIGHT 
IN  EVERY  DROP 


of  coffee  made  by  the  UNIVERSAL 
Method.  There's  no  bitter  taste  of 
tannin  as  the  percolating  process  is 
completed  and  the  coffee  ready  to 
serve  before  the  water  boils.  Those 
who  cannot  drink  coffee  made  in  any 
other  way  find  enjoyment,  with  no  bad 
after  effects,  in  that  made  in 

UNIVERSAL 

_  Percolators 

Look  for  this  girl  in  your  dealer's  window  during  November 

This  delicious,  healthful  coffee  is  made  possible  by  the  Patented;  Pumping 
Device  and  Spreader  Plate,  which  circulate  the  water  through  the  ground 
coffee  six  to  ten  times  more  than  any  other  make.  This  thorough  circulation 
of  water  extracts  every  bit  of  the  delicious  flavor  from  each  grain  of  coffee  and 
at  the  same  time  saves  you  about  one-third  on  your  coffee  bill  as  less  ground 
coffee  is  required.    Urn  and  Pot  styles,  size  4  to  14  Cups,  from  $2.00  upward. 

On  Sale  at  all  good  stores.  See  your  Dealer's  window  display  during  November 

This  Trade  Mark     J  UNIVERSAL  L     is  on  each  piece  or  label 
Write  for  Free  booklet,  "How  to  Save  One-tbird  on  Your  Coffee  Bill." 
LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK,  791  Commercial  Street,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 
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THE  VICTORIA  CROSS— Its  Heroes  and 
Their  Valor 

By  D.  H.  PARRY 

522  of  these  medals  have  been  thus  far 
awarded,  and  each  has  been  won  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deadliest  perils  to  its 
owner,  a  stirring  and  terrible  romance  hang- 
ing around  them  all.  The  entire  historj'of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  the  stories  of  those  who 
have  won  it,  are  here  told.  Big  thick  i2mo 
volume,  illustrated,  Si. 75  net ;  by  mail,  S1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  .  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALL  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN   IS  CONCENTRATED  IN 


Write  for  interestine  Booklet  ernd  Prices 


Funk  &  Wagnalis  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Business  for  November 

Most  successful  business 
men  anticipate  future  busi- 
ness conditions  and  profits, 
rather  than  mull  over  pres- 
ent conditions.  Our  Out- 
look for  November**  may 
be  of  help  to  you  ;  ask  for  it. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.   Write 
to  Department  G-2-8  of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largest  Statlitloal  Organization  of  Ita  Character 
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SAFETY  and  PROFIT 

Thopo  are  the  requisites  which  the  exi)oriencc(I 
investortlemands.  And  safety  is  paramount. 

MaxweU  fnrm  mortgages  are  safe  because: 
Klrjt— They  »rp  f-.iin<lr'l  n|>"n  t!ir  iirifstnn'tihl*'  liind. 

All  life  in  «ii«taiiii-'l  >>t  iht-  ^-il.    FncUtric!!  nmv  cl>>sr: 

trreat  fnriiinr^  ninv  U*  swt-pt  away;  l»ut  tlir  tilling  (»f 

tho  laoil  niuht  t:"  <>ii- 
Sr.*on'1— Mftxwoll  i:Mnriint<'09  nil  titles  nu'I  Hires  surety 

thftt  the  fnrm   vnliie  U-liiti'l  earh  in"rt4:agc  is  twire 

<T  thriee  th*'  amotinl  "f  the  litan. 
Tliird— Maxwell  has  i»<>t  lost  a  penny  for  a  rusttiner 

in  44  years  '<t  tmnineM. 
\fnxu'rlt  farm   mnrtgage^  are  profitable  because: 

First — They  yielH  il  |ht  rent  upI. 

.*«<v^.n<l— Baek  of  them  lo  the  fertile  mII  of  Oklahoma, 
Arknnsns.  Knti»n«.  Tt-xas  an*1  .Mtsix-tiri — tt»e  "Pnim- 
•«e»1  Laml"  <'f  nk'rifiillnrr  wh"Sr  farms  arc  lorreas* 
it>ir  '•vcfT  foar  in  \nlii«'  nn-l  |tp"hi<-iivenp!»s. 

Tliir.l— Maxwell  Bltrii'l^fM  nil  r)to  •lofails  of  e<>1)erti<'n<>« 
frinitlanr*'*.  t«X'"s  ninl  inrmrane*'  %vith<>(ii  cl)ark:< 

Write  today  for  full  list  of  investments. 

MAXWELL 
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INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
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Returns 
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A   SHIP-FAMINE  AFTER  THE  WAR 
PREDICTED 

FOR  many  weeks  American  exporters 
interested  in  the  transatlantic  trade 
have  emphasized  the  existence  of  a  con- 
dition of  acute  congestion  in  shipping 
facilities,  combined  with  iinpreeedentetUy 
high  ocean-transportation  rates.  ^lean- 
while,  owners  of  ships,  .says  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  in  writing  on  this  subject, 
are  "reaping  veritable  bonanzas,"  and 
their  ideas  of  compensation  are  advancing 
every  day.  So  great  has  the  strain  liecome 
that  it  "promises  to  dwarf  completely  the 
l)eriod  of  strain,  disorganization,  and  final 
demoralization  in  shipping  circh's  that 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war."  Grain- 
rates,  for  exam|)le.  by  regular  lines  to 
Liverpool  and  I^)ndon,  Avhich  before  the 
war  were  from  four  to  five  cents  per 
l)ushel.  are  now  forty  cents  per  bushel, 
while  provisions  quoted  before  the  war 
at  fi\'e  dollars  a  ton  are  now  twenty-one 
dollars  a  ton.  Cotton  could  be  shipped  be- 
fore the  war  for  twenty  cents  per  hundred : 
the  charge  now  is  .S1.2o  per  hundred. 

The  causes  of  this  congestion  include 
not  only  the  total  cessation  of  shipments 
l)y  German  vessels,  but  the  enormous 
requisition  of  mercantile  ships  made  hy 
the  Allies,  not  to  mention  the  losses  due  to 
submarine  attacks.  By  the  middle  of 
October  the  aggregate  tonnage  destroyed 
in  war-ojierations  had  reached  1,.")W, ()()() 
gross  tons,  of  which  approximately  (370,(K)U 
tons  gross  were  German  %essels  seized  by 
the  British.  Authorities  concede  that  when 
the  war  ends  Great  Britain  will  retain  her 
supremacy  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  afloat,  but  forese«>  that  "a  thorough 
rearrangement  of  the  rank  of  other  nations, 
especially  neutrals,  in  the  list  of  world- 
tonnage  will  take  i)lace."  Other  points  in 
the  iH'esent  situation  are  set  forth: 

"American  shipyards  report  the  greatest 
volume  of  new-construction  orders  they 
hii\t'  known  for  years,  but,  capacit.v  being 
limited,  tliey  are  taking  few  orders  for 
tonnage  delivery  on  which  is  required 
before  th(»  last  quarter  of  lOKi  or  th«>  first 
half  of  1017.  Britisii  shipyards,  the  chief 
sourc»>  of  the  worltls  tonnage  for  many 
\'ears.  owing  to  dtinaiids  made  by  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Otlict*  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  .vear,  suffered  a  decline 
of  mon>  than  oO  per  cent,  in  their  aggregate 
()iit|)ut  of  new  merchant  ships.  Official 
tigures,  just  made  public,  show  that  up  to 
the  end  of  Septcinb(>r  the  I?ritish  ship- 
yards had  launched  merciiant  ships,  ex- 
cluding vessels  of  less  than  100  tons,  aggre- 
gating only  .■)»)■_'. 240  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  ()2,.")()0  tons  per  month,  whereas 
during  the  three  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  avtTage  monthl.v 
output  on  the  samt^  basis  was  I.'jO.OOO. 

"Sliipping-nien  jioint  out  that  on  this 
basis  tile  production  of  new  merchant 
tonnage  at  British  yards  does  not  at 
l)re.sent  equal  the  wastage  due  to  natural 
causes  and  a  small  part  of  the  losses  due 
to  operations  of  war.  There  is  thus 
created  already  a  shortage  of  merchant 
tonnage,  which  is,  of  course,  greatly  in- 
tensitietl  by  the  continuous  process  of 
requisitioning  of  ships  for  military-  pur- 
poses. A  semiotlicial  estimate  recently 
given  out  stales  that  no  fewer  than  1,500 
^■essels,  including  trawlers  for  mint^laying. 
etc.,  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  British 
Government. 


■'There  is  a  large  number  of  enemy  ships 
interned  in  the  ports  of  the  respective  bel- 
ligerents and  in  the  harbors  of  neutral 
nations.  While  those  ships  held  at  neutral 
ports  will  not  be  availal)le  for  u.se  until 
hostilities  are  over,  the  fact  is  being  em- 
lihasized  that  their  ^■alues  as  merchant 
tonnage  out  of  oi)eration  for  jjeriods  of 
many  months  will  lie  seriously  depreciated, 
and  these  ships  will  also  require  some  time 
for  overhaiding  and  other  repairs. 

"The  expediency  (jf  releasing  as  man.y 
as  possible  of  the  enemy  ships  in  British 
ports  and  those  of  her  Allies  has  been 
under  .serious  consideration  for  .some  time, 
in  the  hojie  of  relieving  to  some  extent 
the  shortage  of  ships  for  use  in  the  over- 
seas trade  of  the  Allies.  Xo  decision  has 
been  announced  in  this  matter  to  date. 

"Another  phase  of  the  subject  which  is 
receiving  attention  from  shijjping  men  is 
the  restriction  of  operations  on  new  mer- 
chant tonnage  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Britisii  shipyards.  Estimates 
of  the  work  in  process  of  construction  in 
British  yards  place  the  aggregate  at  1,500,- 
000  tons  gross,  on  a  very  small  proportion 
of  which  is  any  work  now  being  done. 
This  tonnage  includes  a  number  of  vessels 
ordered  for  American,  Italian,  Norwegian, 
and  other  accounts  outside  of  resident 
British  patrons. 

"In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
calendar  year  the  tonnage  of  new  merchant 
vessels,  work  on  which  was  started  at 
Briti.sh  yards,  reached  only  (3Ki,121  tons 
gross,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  (38.000  tons 
per  month,  comj^ared  with  1:^0,000  to 
150,(KK)  tons  ])er  month  on  an  average  in 
the  i)eriod  preceding  the  war.  Shortage  of 
mechanics  for  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery, including  forgers,  blacksmiths, 
lathemen,  and  practicall.v  all  classes  of 
workmen  n(>t>ded  for  engine-building,  is 
stated  to  be  the  principal  handicap  at  the 
Briti.sh  yards.  With  these  forces  of  skilled 
workmen  being  required  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  for  the  (Government 
services  at  munition-plants,  shipping  men 
can  see  little  lioi)e  for  greater  output  of 
tonnage  at  the  principal  shipbuilding 
centers  of  Europe." 

LIVING-COSTS     IN     NEW     YORK    AND 
OTHER   LARGE  CITIES 

Thai  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York 
City  is  practically  the  same  as  in  other 
large  American  cities,  and  that  families 
who  spend  more  here  than  similar  families 
spend  elsewhere,  have  these  extra  expenses 
not  because  they  are  obliged  to  have  them, 
but  hecau.se  they  want  to,  is  the  contention 
made  in  a  recent  report  by  the  Central 
M(>rcantile  Association  after  a  study  of 
family  budgets  and  the  costs  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  New  York.  What  is  more 
expensive  in  New  York  than  el.sewhere  is 
"high  living." 

"It  was  to  be  frankly  admitted,"  said 
Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall,  who  made  the  study 
for  the  Association,  "that  average  families 
of  a  particular  type  do  actunlly  spend 
more  in  living  in  New  York  City  than  in 
smaller  cities."  But  this  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the.v  "live  better  here  and 
are  continuously  under  the  temptation  to 
make  expenditures  so  as  to  reach  the 
generally  higher  standards  of  li\ing  that 
surround  them."  But  for  the  family  that 
"will  live  in  New  York  exactly  as  it  has 
lived  elsewhere,  the  costs  are  not  appre- 
ciably higher." 

Food,    rent,    clothing,     and     other     ex- 
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Trace  a  drawing, - 
then  print  it.     Save  expense  oj 
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A  thin  sheet  of  dark  blue  paper  has  revolutionized 
office  printing  methods.      The  new  dermatype  wax- 
less  stencil  has  made  a  new  mimeograph,  which 
does   better,  quicker,  cheaper  work.      Get 
important   booklet   "L"    today.     A.  B. 
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Smart  Clothes 


=        THIS  LABEL  MARKS  THE  SMARTEST 
=  READY-TO-WEAR  CLOTHES 


OTYLE  depends 
^  for  its  life  on 
tailoring.  Make 
no  mistake  about 
that. 

Stein -Bloch  tail- 
oring is  the  result 
of  ''Sixty-one 
Years  of  Know- 
ing How." 


Gravure  Style  Panels 
Mailed  on  Request 


THE   STEIN- HLOCH  CO. 

Wholesale   Tailors 

ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 
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Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  nf  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly. 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Man.iginK  Kditor  of  tlie  "Standakd  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  Inn;; 
expciience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  maniiscripis, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manutcripti  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  ediii^n  iii-t  piihii>liLd.  (  Imli.T.V  p(i-.tpaid  fioni 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


ETHICS 

MARRIAGE 


Frank,   earnest   discus. 

.'•inns  of   present  abuse 

Qp     of  marriagie. 


By  Dr. 

Pomerov 
Price  $1.(10 
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THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  AH  General  Purposes 

'rii(>  Onlj'  Small -X'olunio,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Scpa- 
i.iirU-  or  in  Si-ts.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  biautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
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penses  were  considered.  Only  tliree  East- 
ern cities  liave  lower  food-prices  than  New 
York.  These  are  Buffalo,  Richmond,  and 
Baltimore.  Clothing  in  New  York  "  can  be 
l>ouglit  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply, 
than  in  other  cities,  while  miscellaneous 
costs  are  virtually  the  same."  Kent,  how- 
ever, is  higher  in  New  York  City  than 
elsewhere. 

Dr.  Hastall,  whose  report  Avas  suin- 
mari/,ed  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  FokI, 
1>ointed  out  that  in  calculating  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  aAcrage  Xew^  Y'ork  City 
hou.^ehold  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  similar  expenses  in  other  cities, 
it  was  first  necessary  to  remember  "w^hat 
lx)rtion  of  the  family  income  is  usualh' 
spent  on  various  items."  The  average 
family  of  moderate  means  sjjends  4.3  per 
cent,  of  its  income  on  food,  20  per  cent,  on 
rent,  14  per /cent,  on  clothing,  and  21  per 
cent,  on  miscellaneous  items,  such  as 
amusements,  ne'wspapers,  doctors,  and 
so  on. 

■'The  impression  is  Aery  general  and 
accepted  without  question,'"  Dr.  Rastall 
said,  "that  New  York  City  stands  high  in 
li\-ing  costs,  and  that  this  high  cost  is  the 
principal  handicap  tq  its  industrial  ad- 
vance." But  a  study  covering  the  average 
budgets  of  Avorkmen's  families  and  the 
average  retail -store  prices  on  necessary 
products  throughout  the  country,  shows 
that  in  all  items  except  rent  New  York 
City  "compares  most  favorably,  and  since 
this  higher  rent  increases  but  one  item  in 
the  family  budget,  an  item  w-hich  represents 
only  one-tifth  of  the  family's  expenses,  it 
is  obA  ious  that  this  increase  is  almost  in- 
considerably small  when  it  is  further 
taken  into  account  that  there  is  only  one 
New  York  City,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
\ast  labor  market  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities, offers  higher  wages,  more  per- 
manent employment,  and  greater  chances 
for  advancement." 

Dr.  Rastall  added  that  available  sta- 
tistics with  regard  to  food-prices  do  not 
substantiate  the  notion  that  such  prices 
are  high  in  New  York.  Only  three  cities 
in  the  Eastern  grouj)  show  lower  prices 
than  the  Oreater  City,  and  they — Balti- 
more. Buffalo,  and  Richmond — all  possess 
certain  peculiar  advantages  in  market 
.systems  and  water-transportation  to  im- 
usually  well-developed  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  their  immediate  neighborhoods. 

In  clothing.  New  York  is  commonly 
understood  to  have  the  advantage  over 
other  cities.  Rent  is  the  only  other  item, 
besides  food,  clothing,  and  sundries,  to  bo 
considered.  Real-estate  men  admit  that 
Xew^  York  City  rentals  are  higher  than 
those  in  most  other  cities,  but  this  differ- 
ence, Dr.  Rastall  asserts,  is  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  public  mind. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  ELECTRIFICATION 
OF  RAILWAYS 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  electric 
industries  in  this  country  is  quoted  b.y 
•Holland"  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
.^^aying  recently  that  "the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  there  Avill  l>e  complete  electri- 
fication of  transportation  systems  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
other  points  on  th(>  Pacific  Coast."  This 
work,  however,  awaits  the  return  of 
normal,  times.  Cajiital  at  present  is  too 
busy  with  war-orders  and  with  the  everv- 
day  needs  of  the  coimtry  to  tmdertake 
such  large  railroad  enterprises.  Not  tmtil 
these  needs  have  been  met  will  capital  be 
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tempted  to  provide  for  electrification.  At 
the  same  tiint\  a  considerable  volume  of 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  poing  on  in 
recent  years,  of  which  the  public  has  had 
oidj^  the  vaguest  idea.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  substantial  completion  of  over  two 
hundred  miles  on  the  Pacific  Coast  exten- 
sion of  the  St.  Paul  system  was  announced, 
this  work  being  on  that  i)art  of  the  St. 
Paul  line  operated  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains between  Montana  and  Idaho.  With- 
in two  years  these  2;{()  miles  were  electrified, 
and  it  is  believed  that  within  the  next 
twelve  months  two  htmdred  miles  more 
will  be  ready  for  operation,  l^redictions 
are  made  that  the  (Jreat  Xortliern  Railway 
Company  will  follow  the  St.  Paul  system 
in  similar  work  at  no  distant  date.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  on  the  St.  Paul 
system,  which  is  thus  far  confined  to  the 
State  of  Montana,  is  seen  in  a  statement 
that  the  area  served  \ty  it  is  larger  than 
that  of  all  of  the  New  Kngland  States,  and 
yet  in'  the  New  England  States  the  com- 
pletion of  seventy-four  miles  of  electri*^ 
road  by  the  New  Ha\en  system,  which 
completed  its  electric  line  from  New  York 
City  to  New  Haven,  was  received  a  few 
years  ago  all  over  the  country  with  marked 
e\adences  of  interest.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  writer  says  further: 

"In  the  Southeast,  in  Te.\as,  and  in 
th(i  Far  West  the  utilization  of  water- 
power  which  is  converted  economicallj- 
into  electric  energy  has  proceeded  upon  a 
vast  scale.  Few  i)ersons  realize  the  extent 
of  development  of  this  kind  in  North 
Carolina.  The  various  plants  which  are 
comprised  in  the  Carolina  Company  now 
serve  nearly  l.^O.OOO  i^eople.  In  1914  the 
system  earned  .$ l,3()l),()0()  gross  ai)proxi- 
mately  and  Still, ()()()  net.  A  maj)  upon 
whi(!h  are  delineated  the  various  lines  of 
this  company  shows  that  the  system  goes 
through  almost  all  of  central  North  Caro- 
lina and  then  on  into  northern  (Jeorgia, 
northern  Alabama,  Birmingham,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Nashville,  and  is  reported  to 
be  the  longest  stretch  of  the  kind  now 
operating  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"  The  Texas  plant  operates  in  a  territory 
225  miles  square,  considerably  larger  than 
any  one  of  a  number  of  States  in  the  Union. 
Three  years  ago  it  did  not  contain  a  single 
transportation-line.  Now  there  are  about 
350  miles  of  high-tension  lines. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  business  de- 
pression of  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
and  for  the  timidity  of  capital,  these 
systems  would  by  this  time  ha\e  been 
greatly  expanded.  In  response  to  incjuiry 
a  careful  computation  w^as  recently  made 
to  show  how  and  where  these  propositions 
have  been  financed,  who  furnished  the 
money,  and  what  form  the  securities  t()ok. 
The  computation  resulted  in  the  astonish- 
ing statement  that  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  needed  to  construct  and  operate 
these  plants  came  from  New  P]ngland. 
The  rest  of  the  country  furnished  only 
about  30  per  cent.  In  due  time  other 
parts  of  the  country  will  doubtless  furnish 
capital  necessary  for  the  contemplated 
expansion  of  these  several  systems.  And 
it  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  those  who  are 
interested,  and  it  is  even  reported  to  be 
the  belief  of  John  D.  Ryan,  now  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  authorities  in  the  copper 
industry,  that  the  first  demonstration  that 
confidence  has  returned  and  capital  is 
ready  to  invest  in  large  enterprises  will  be 
made  through  the  expansion  ot^  the  electric 
svstems,  especially  in  the  West  and  m 
tiie  South." 

INCREASED  TAXES  ON  RAILROADS 

Between  1905  and  1914  the  taxes  paid 
by  railroads  in  this  country  increased 
139.9    per    cent.      Such    at    least    is    the 


The 

Salary  Check 

keeps  up  while  he's  Sick 

HE  knew  he  could  not  stop  appendicitis  or  pneumonia  or  acute 
indigestion,  but  he  knew  he  could  be  ready  for  them  if  they 
did  come.  Do  as  he  did;  protect  your  bank  account,  your  income, 
your  wife  and  your  children. 


>€TNA 


Do  as  this  man  did  ;  take  out  an  .JEtna  Disability  Policy.   It  costs  only  $60 
a  year  if  you  are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation  and  means  just  this  : 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  you  are 
ill.  $25  a  week  for  100  weeks  —  nearly  two 
years— if  you  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by 
disease,  or  the  use  of  both  hands  or  feet  or 
one  hand  and  one  foot  by  paralysis.  Al.so 
payment  of  hospital  charges  or  for  one 
surgical  operation. 

$50  a  week  as  long  as  you  are  disabled  by 

a  railway,  steamship   or    burning  building 
accident,  $25  a  week  if  disabled  by  an  ordi- 


/% 


nary  accident.  If  you  are  killed  in  an  acci- 
dent, or  lose  two  limbs  or  both  eyes,  we  will 
pay  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  Half  as  much  y 
for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye. 

If  you  become  ill  next  month  and     V' 
are  laid>up  three  or  four  months,      ^\.>'y'' 
you  will  be  too  late.  Don't  wait.     ^^<^'V     ,-■'' 
Send   this  coupon   now   and      J^.<^y'     / 
protect  yourself  while  you      y    '^/     /    /' 
are  well  and  strong.  y^   ,.•''    ..-''    .■■'■4'. 


1  ^TNA    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY     , 

I  Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN.  ^ 

=  The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life.  Accident, 
^  Health  and  Liability  Insurance 

=  Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines      y 


.c^^-f. 


An  JEttxa  agent  has  a  national  advert 
w^orking  for  him  all  the 


ty  and  Bonding  lines  ^^  /  <>-'''[<^^-^s£<P%t^.--%°''  = 
tising  campaign  y^  ..^■- .<?}*,  >^^S»Vt^>^'^>l<V*''  >  = 
time.  /^-^  O'^   ^-^^  %«^ol¥^  ^         1 


Stocks  and  Bonds 
for  Salaried  People 

Siivo.  invest  ami  realize  iu  uiieuper- 
ation.  Buy  one  or  lunre  shairs  uf 
stufk  on  monthly  payments.  Writw 
iMV  Ruuklet  It. 

Members 

N.  Y.  Slock,  Colton  and  Coffee  Exchanges 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
_,  ,M»  y^  604   CONCORD 

■^     -^  OREGON 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Tlu'deinaii'l  in   unstt  tl.-.il  iiii.  s  forgccdlirst 
inort^a^es  iiidicates  their  unusual  staV)ility. 
"list  niiirtgagos  do   lu-tshiinlc  in  value^tliey are 
usually  on  pn-perty    worth  tiiret^   times  the  money 
lo-inetJ.     We   hav      loaned  over   $1  .OUO.OUU  and  not  a 
nt;l«'fent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  siiitile  forei-losuie 
sale  made.      Writefor  bt)oklet  describiutj  nieth.-ls.   and 
list  of  loans  from  33(H)  t-i  ^10.000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 

L31  State   Nuiiniial   Ituiik  Itiiililiiit: .  Oklahoma  <  It^.  OUIh. 


•r  3t>  years  we  hiive  been  payins  our  custouiers 
h.-  hi^Iiest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
uethods.  Fir<it  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
vliioU  we  can  reconimend  after  the  most  tlioioueh 
iei-^on:d  investigation.  Ple:ise  ask  lor  I.o;in  l.i^i  No. 
r,    $'2oCertirK';ite8oI  Pt*po,>'it  al.'aolor -i^^  inp  nn  e-^rots. 


'PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


SEVEN  per  cent  first  mortgages  on 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  improved 
business  and  residential  properties  are 
dependable  investments  free  from  spec- 
ulative features.  These  thriving  cities 
are  the  largest  in  Florida,  with  values  on 
a  .substantial  foundation. 

United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


THE  mortgages  represent  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
valuation  of  the  properties.  These  are 
carefully  selected  by  experienced  bank 
official.s.  Offered  in  convenient 
amounts  of  SlOO,  $.")(KI  and  $1,000. 
1 1  'rite  for  particiilays. 

55-57  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE  AMD  TAMPA  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
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You  can  fold 

this  typewriter 

Pack  it  in  your  grip;  weighs  only  six  pounds, 
and  no  matter  where  you  go,  you  can  always 
write  neat,  legible  letters  and  reports. 

Impression  is  everything,  so  when  you 
can't  call  personally,  let  your  letter  be  your 
proxy.  Create  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sion by  writing  your  letters  on  a 

CoroNA 

Folding  Typewriter 

Wherever  business  men  travel,  wherever  news- 
papercorrespondenls  are  on  the  joh— wherever  aimy 
and  navy  men  go — wherever  there  is  much  w  ritinK  to 
doat  home— wherever  the  modem  efficiency  idea  has 
found  a  footing,  there  you  will  find  the  Corona,  the 
machine  for  prnonal  use.  You  should  own  a 
Cuiona — costs  but  half  the  price  of  a  big  machine. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York:  141  W.  42nd  St.      Chicago:  12So.  USalleSL 
Agencies  in  all  principal  citiei 


SEND     FOR 
THIS  BOOK 

"Proof  of  tlie  Piid- 
clinR"  telU  wliat  the 
Corona  is  actually 
doing  for  hundreds  of 
firms  and  personal 
owners  —  >*ou*ll  recoR- 
nizc  most  of  the 
names. 

Also  ask  for  booklet 
No.  11. 


JJOTE  these  mod- 
ern   features: 

Visible  writing,  twocolor 
ribbon,  universal  key- 
Ijoard,  back  cpaccr. 
double  carriage  release, 
mechanical  type  guide, 
ball  l^>aring  carriage, 
aliitniniiin  frame,  key- 
tKiards  for  all  languages. 


Just   Published 

How  To  Deal  With  Human 
Nature  In  Business 

A  new  and  thorou^h-ijoin^  book  of 
practical  business  direction,  suggestion, 
and  example  by  Shenvin  Cody,  J.AI., 
based  on  the  real  psychology  of  dealings 
between  man  and  man. 

Not  so  iiuich  u  book,  about  business  as  it  is  a 
book  on  //oif  to  do  more  business.  Presents  a 
series  of  forceful  and  iliuininatinp  talks  on 
National  Cliaracteristics,  Service,  Vour  Own 
Valuation  of  Yourself,  The  Mind  and  How  It 
Works,  The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its  Uses, 
Principles  of  Appeal,  Proportion  and  Emphasis, 
Anaiyzingf  a  Business,  Correspondence,  Various 
Styles  in  Business  Letter-Writin<r,  System  in 
.Mail  Order  Correspondence.  A  Study  of  the 
Grocery  Business,  Collection  by  Mail,  etc. 
Should  be  read  by  ever>'  man  in  business  or  who 
proposes    to  go   into   it. 

Crown  8vo,   Cloth;  $2.  00.      by  mail.  $2. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


statement  that  came  recently  from  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  In  1905 
the  roads  paid  .§63,474.679  in  ta.xes;  in 
1914  they  paid  .S154,37 1.100,  or  an  increase 
of  886,986,421.  With  only  one  exception 
(1908),  these  taxes  liaAc  steadily  increased 
everj'  j-ear  since  1905.  A  Avriter  in  the 
New  York  Times  who  has  had  access  to 
the  official  figures  saj's  on  this  subject: 

"Taking  190.5  as  a  basis  year,  it  is 
shown  that  taxes  in  1906  were  $74,785,615, 
an  increase  of  SI  1.310,936,  or  17.82  per 
cent.;  in  1907  the  taxes  were  §79,640,013, 
an  increase  over  1905  of  816,165,334,  or 
25.47  per  cent.;  in  1908  the  taxes  were 
87S.673,794,  an  increase  of  815,199,115, 
or  23.95  per  cent,  over  1905;  jn  1909  the 
taxes  were  885,139.554,  an  increase  over 
1905  of  821,664,875.  or  34.13  per  cent.; 
1910  shows  898,034,593,  an  increase  of 
54.45  per  cent.;  1911,  8108,309,512,  an 
increase  of  70.63  per  cent.;  1912,  8120,- 
619,874,  an  infrea.se  of  90.03  per  cent.; 
1913,  8129,836,100,  an  increase  of  104..55 
per  cent.;  and  1914  ta.xes  were  8150,- 
371,100,  an  increase  over  1905  of  886,- 
896,421,  or  136.90  per  cent. 

"These  figures  show  a  startling  increase 
in  taxes  imposed  on  all  the  railroads,  but 
the  increase  in  taxes  on  the  anthracite 
roads  is  even  more  startling.  The  figures 
for  the  anthracite  roads  follow: 

Anthracite  Increase  Per  Cent. 

Year  Roads  Oter  1905       of  Increase 

1005     5.5„i90,2U  

1006     9,2S1,652        53,691,438  66.03 

l'.M)7     10,083,235         4,493,021  80.37 

lOOS     10,3fr»,6o5  4,774,441  85.41 

1909     10,760,742  5.170,-528  92  49 

1910     12,251,674  6.661,460  119.16 

1011     13,501,.S.S2  7,911,668  141.53 

1912     16,1.52,917        10,502,703  1SS.95 

1013     16.0.56.030        11.365,816  203.32 

1014     17,226,165        ll.ti35,951  208.15 

"This  table  shows  that  the  anthracite 
roads  i)aid  85,590,214  in  ta.xes  in  1905,  and 
in  1914  they  paid  817,226,165,  an  increase 
of  208.15  per  cent. 

"The  figures  showing  the  increase  in 
taxes  are  compared  with  the  increases  in 
gross  revenues,  operating  expenses,  and 
net  revenues.  The  gross  re\enue  of  all 
the  railroads  in  1905  is  given  as  .82,082,- 
482,406.  The  gross  revenue  in  1914  was 
8:3.047,019.908.  The  1914  figures  .show  an 
increase  of  46.3  per  cent,  over  the  figures 
of  1905. 

"The  total  operating  expenses  of  all  the 
roads  in  1905  were  81,390,602,152,  and  in 
1914  the  total  o])erating  e.xpenses  were 
82,200,313,1.59,  or  an  increase  of  58.2  per 
cent.  The  net  oixrating  revenue  of  all 
the  roads  in  1905  was  -8691,880,254,  and  in 
1914  the  net  operating  revenue  was  .8846,- 
706,749,  an  increase  over  1905  of  22.4 
per  cent-  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparison  by  percentages  of  operating 
re\enues,  operating  expenses,  and  net 
operating  rcAenues  of  all  the  roads  each 
year  from  1905  to  1914 — the  year  1905 
being  the  basis  year: 

Net 

Year                                             Op.  Rtt.  Op.  Ezp.  Op.  Rn. 

1006 11.7  10.5  14.0 

1007 24.3  25.7  215 

1008   15.0  20.1  4  7 

1009 16.2  15.1  IS  4 

1010 32  2  31.2  34.2 

1011 34  0  37.7  26  4 

1012  (all  roads) 36.5  41.8  25  8 

1912 35.7  40  9  25  4 

1913 50.1  56.0  38.1 

1914 40-3  58.2  22  4 

"The  figtu-es  given  above  for  operating 
revenues,  operating  expenses,  and  net 
operating  revenues  represent  the  figures 
for  all  roads  up  to  1911,  and  after  that 
for  all  roads  having  annual  oi)erating 
revenues  exceeding  8100,000.  Both  sets  of 
figures  for  1912  are  given  above.  Thus 
it  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
of  1905  and  1914  that,  while  total  operating 
revenues,  or  gross  revenues,  increased 
46.3  per  cent.,  operating  expenses  increased 
58.2  per  cent.,  and  net  operating  revenues 


Florida  Fruit 
Direct  to  You 

The  early  sun-sweetened  varie- 
ties are  now  ripe.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  bearing  the  Swann 
brand  are  particular!  y  good. 
These  grow  and  reach  their 
greatest  perfection  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  scientifically 
lultivated  groves  in  the  world. 

Special  Selections 
Popular  Sizes 

The  choicest  fruit  grown  in  Florida, 
in  the  mot-t  popular  size,  is  sold  di- 
rect to  the  consumer  in  convenient 
packages- 

ijeventy-five  to  eighty-eight  select 
oranges,  or  twenty-three  to  thirty- 
two  fine  grapefruit,  prepaid  to 
any  address  ea:-t  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  for  S3. 50. 

Illustrated  description  of  orange 
groves  at  Florence  \illa-  Florida, 
with  each  order  or  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

Swann  Grove 

Office  of  Manager,      Tampa,  Florida 


EAT  SIX 
at  my  risk 


APPLES 


i 


Send  SI  today,  and  I  will  ship  within  third  parcel  ; 

post  zone,  my  Introduction  Box  of  finest  se-  = 

I  acted  apples — grown  in  the  quality  orchard.    oO  i 

to    40    finest  apples,  crisp,  fresh,   hand-picked.  | 

hygienically  packed.     Try  six  —  your  money  re-  ; 

funded  if  balance  is  returned   within   10  days.  | 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Pleasant  Valley  Orchards         Box  58,  Motreslown,  N.  J-  | 


"Better 
thsn  candy 


Baldwin 
''orWineMp 

(state  which) 


Oranges  for  Christmas 


Pond  me  ?1.&0  ami  I  will  ship  y^u.  by  Prepaid  Express,  a  carton 
of  the  Famous  Parson  Hrown  Oranges,  t«'  anv  p^iut  east  of 
Mississippi  River.  These  cartons  ronLatn  45  large  juicy  and 
sweet  oranges,  sure  ^.  please  or  yur  ni'>iiey  l^ack. 

Make  your  frienils  a  Christmas  prosi-nt  of  a  cartnn  or  more 
Ornnpcs  or  Grapefruit — a  delightful  and  oripinal  holiday  gift, 
1  will  s»*nd  ihcin  s-i  as  to  arrive  (-n  Christinas  Day, and  put  your 
card  in  1»'X  if  desired. 

Cartns  of  (Jrapefruit  contain  16  of  the  Celehrat*Ml  Duncan 
variety,  noted  f.>r  its  exquisite  flavor  and  health-giving  proi>er- 
ties.  Pcrvms  living  west  of  the  Mississippi  write  for  delivered 
prii-cs.  If  you  will  add  5C  cents  t**  your  order  I  will  send  you 
hy  Tarrel  Post,  prepaia.  a  quart  b-x  of  Kumquats.  or  small 
.ln|>anese  oranges,  Send  your  order  io  now  and  fruit  will  be 
^Mit  as  dirp'-te-I 
r.  H.  VOORHEES.  South  Lake  Weir.  Florida 


TEXAS  PECAN  NUTS 

Xcw  crop  Pecans  direct  from  native  home; 
10  lbs-,  S2.00;  20  lbs.,  S3.75;  50  lbs..  S8-75- 
Priccs  are  for  choice  nuta  f.  o.  b.  Coleman. 
2H  lb.  TRIAL  ORDER  Sl.OO  POSTPAID 
to  any  post  office  in  the  United  States. 
Remit  with  order. 

CONCHO  -  COLORADO     PECAN     CO..    Coleman,    Texai 


POMPllil 
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inereased  22.4  per  •out.  Taxes  al  the  same 
time  increased  i;i(5.9()  per  cent. 

"The  ratio  of  operating  e.xpenses  to 
operating  revenues  in  190")  was  (50.7  per 
cent,  and  in  1914  72.2  per  t^ent.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  operating 
ratio  since  1910.  The  ratio  of  operating 
expenses  to  operating  revenues  in  1906  was 
GG  per  cent.;  in  1907,  G7.5  per  cent.;  in 
1908,  G9.7  per  cent.  In  1909  the  ratio 
dropt  to  GG.l  per  cent.  It  was  GG.2  per 
cent,  in  1910,  G8.G  per  cent,  in  1911.  69.8 
percent,  in  1912,  69.4  per  cent,  in  1918,  and 
72.2  per  cent,  in  1914. 

"The  number  of  all  employees  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  in  1905  was 
1,882,196.  In  1914,  1,695,488  were  em- 
ployed. The  compensation  of  all  em- 
ployees of  all  railroads  in  1905  was  .f8;i9,- 
944,680,  and  the  compensation  of  all  roads 
having  annual  oijerating  revenues  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  in  1914  was  $1,878,- 
422,472.  The  average  daily  compensation 
of  all  employees  in  1905  was  .f2.()7,  and  in 
1914  .12.58.  The  average  daily  compensa- 
tion of  engine-men  in  1905  was  .1)4.12,  and 
in  1914  $5.24. 

"The  average  dailv  compensation  of 
firemen  in  1905  was  $2.88,  and  in  1914 
$8.22.  The  average  daily  compensation 
of  conductors  in  1905  was  .$8.50,  and  in 
1914  $4.47.  The  average  daily  com- 
pensation of  other  trainmen  in  1905  was 
$2.31,  and  in  1914  $8.09. 

"A'iaehinists  in  1905  received  $2.65  a 
day,  and  in  1914  they  received  $8.27. 
Carpenters  received  .$2.25  in  1905,  and 
$2.66  in  1914.  Other  shopmen  received 
$1.92  in  1905,  and  .$2.86  in  1914.  Tele- 
graph-operators and  dispatchers  averaged 
.$2.19  a  day  in  1905,  and  $2..")6  a  day  in 
1914. 

"Some  idea  of  the  development  of  rail- 
road-operation in  the  ten  vears  between 
1905  and  1914  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1905  the  total  number  of  locomotives 
was  48,357,  and  in  1914  64,7()0. 

"The  average  tractive  power  of  locomo- 
tives in  1905  was  28,666  pounds,  and  in 
1914  30,420  pounds.  The  number  of 
freight-cars  increased  from  1,781,409  in 
1905  to  2,325,647  in  1914,  and  their  ag- 
gregate capacity  from  .58,255,083  tons  to 
90,977,098  tons  "in  1914." 


Apropos. — The  landlady  of  a  well-known 
boarding-house  always  made  a  point  of 
asking  departing  guests  to  write  something 
in  her  visitors'  book.  She  was  very  proutl 
of  it — of  some  of  the  people  whose  names 
were  in  the  volume,  and  the  nice  things 
they  said. 

"But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  under- 
stand," the  lady  confided  to  a  friend,  "  and 
that  is  what  an  Ameritian  gentleman  put 
in  the  book  after  stopping  here.  PeopU' 
always  smile  when  they  i-ead  it." 

"  What  was  it?  "  queried  the  other. 

"  He  only  wrote  the  words.  '  Quotli  tlie 
raven !  '  ''—Tit-Bit.s. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exliibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Ihe 
Literary  Digest  maihng  list  showing  dates  oi 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  "subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  givuig 
vour  order  imtil  you  can  make  inquiry.  It 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  ot 
your  commimity  are  being  swindled._^  notify 
your  cliief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  pubhshers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jomtly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


CLASTENBURY 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

FOR    MEN 

Safety  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time — against  sudden 
chilling  of  the  body;  a  predisposing  factor  in  Colds, 
Pneumonia  and  Rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Every  garment  shaped  to 
the  figure  and  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two  -  Piece, 
Flat  Knit  Spring-Needle 
Underwear  is  made  in  fifteen 
grades,  several  weights  of  line 
wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  ad- 
justable drawer  bands  on 

Natural   Gray   Wool,    winter  weight 

per  garment  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  threail) 

per  garment  $1.75 
Natural   Gray   Worsted,    light   weight 

per  fjarnient  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  light  weight 

per  gannent  $1.75 
Natural   Gray   Worsted,   medium  weight 

per  garment  $2.00 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  winter 
weight per  garment  $2.50 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  sample  cuttings.      Yours  for  the  asking. 

Dept.    36. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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VITTEL 

CRANDE  SOURCE 

French   Natural  Mineral  Water 

Its  noted  remedial  virtues  have 
won  it  the  indorsement  of  the 
French  Government  (Minis- 
terial Decree,  Dec.  29th,  1903). 

It  is  regularly  used  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  France  and  by  many 
noted  American  practitioners 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
gout  and  kidney  troubles. 

Yearly    sale    exceeds    twelve 
million  bottles. 


I 


I 


Bottled  only  at  the  Spring  at 
Vittel  (Vosges  Mts. ),  France, 
in  quarts,  pints  and  splits. 


Wrilefor  illiis- 
Iraled  booklet. 


EDWARD  USSERE 

U.  S.  Agent 

400  West  23d  Street 

New  York 


tSilver  City 


Have    You    Tuberculosis  ? 

Residence  in  a  higli  altitude,  under  perfect  cli- 
matic and  proper  livitis  conditions  (providing  your 
disease  is  not  ioo  far  advanced),  will  give  you  25% 
better  chance  of  recovery  than  is  afforded  by  low 
altitude  resorts. 

Silver  City,  Xew  Mexico,  po.ssesses  the  finest 
all-year-round  climate  in  the  world  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  The  Ji, 500,000  U.  S.  Army 
General  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis  is  located  at 
Fort  Bayard,  nine  miles  from  here.  The  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  says  of  this  climate  : 

"The  feature  which  constituted  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellence is  its  relative  equability.  The  altitude  pre- 
vents excessive  heat;  the  hot  plains  of  a  lower 
elevation,  which  surrounds  on  all  sides  the  moun- 
tainous region  in  «hich  Fort  Bayard  is  situated, 
temper  the  cold  winter  winds  and  prevent  exces- 
sive cold." 

Silver  City  is  a  modem,  progressive  city  of 
4.noo,  with  excellent  school  facilities,  pure  water, 
etc.  It  is  the  center  of  rich  mining  and  stock  rais 
ing  community.  First  class  sanatoria  and  other 
accommodations  for  health  seekers. 

Write  for  information  and  literature 
SECRETARY,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
102  Texas  Street  Silver  City,  N.  M. 
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^f  Course— 

•^  ^©LliforniSL 

^^      this  w^inter 

golf,  polo  a.nd  motoring  on  roya.1  roatds 
sunny  days  in  the  la.nd  of  roses 
a-rvd   the    luxury   of   grea-t   resort   hotels 
Tra-vel  on  the  Ca.lifornia.  Limited  or  Sa.nta.  Fe  de-Luxe 
Visit  Gra.nd  Ca.nyon  enroute 


Along  The  Beautiful  Adriatic 


Just  Before  the  War  Began 

ONE  of  the  most  refreshing  volumes  written  m  years — a  live,  snappy,  rollicking 
tale  of  experiences  aboard  and  ashore  in  the  most  delightful  piece  of  Southern 
Europe — along  the  Adriatic. 

Its  pages  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  Dalmatia  delight- 
ful.    Story,  anecdote,  ancient  leg-       ^^^  ^^^  ^         ^  ¥    T  T 
endary,  beautiful  cities,  old  churches,       Ij  L4    I      If        §—§  '  \  '  V^  til 
countless    architectural    and     other      i  y  M    ji   jI  VJ|    J    /     £       |^  I  j 
ancient    treasures,  etc.,  etc.,    criss- 
cross through  its  pages  in  entertain- 
ing variety. 

You'll  Never  Forget  It  Once  You  Read  It 


DALMATIA 

By  ALICE  LEE  MOQUE 

The  book  is  timely  for  its  descriptions  of  places  alreaJy 
in  the  wake  of  war ;  among  these  is  Cattato,  the  recently 
bombarded  fortification  on  the  Adriatic.  Unusually  at- 
tractive is  the  great  scenic  and  historic  interest  attaching 
to  Pola,  Sebenico,  Gravossa,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  etc. 

Cloth   bound.   362   pagn.     Prtfiifely   illustrated   in    color  and 
half-tone.      $2.00  net;  by  mail.  $2. 16. 

Funk  &  Wasnalls  Company    •    354-360  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    BALKANS 


October  26. — The  union  of  tlie  German 
and  Bulgarian  forces  in  the  northwest 
of  Servia  is  effected  a  day  earlier  than 
at  lirst  reported.  Remarkable  success 
for  the  French  arms  in  the  southeast  is 
claimed.  From  Koprili  (Veles),  Athens 
reports,  where  they  are  defeated  in  bat- 
tle, the  Bulgarian  left  wing  is  driven 
eastward  along  the  Bregnalicza  River 
upon  Istib.  With  this  advantage  and 
somewhat  reenforced,  it  is  further 
claimed,  the  Servians  in  the  mountains 
about  Uskub  press  in  and  force  the 
Bulgarians  to  forsake  the  city.  The 
Koprili-Saloniki  Railroad  is  again  in 
operation,  and  a  military  train  ex- 
ploring to  the  north  finds  no  trace  of 
the  Bulgars. 

October  27. — The  Bulgarian  citj'  of  Varna, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  is  heavily  bombarded 
by  the  Russian  fleet,  which  in  turn  is 
attacked  by  German  submarines. 

October  28. — The  first  troops  of  Russia's 
promised  expeditionary  force  of  250,000 
is  reported  embarked  and  sailing  for 
Bulgaria's  Black  Sea  coast,  where  the 
Russian  fleet  has  been  bombarding  in 
preparation  for  their  landing.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Bulgarian  .<Egeaii 
port  of  Dedeagatch  has,  since  it  was 
bombarded,  been  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  living  in  the  hills 
to  the  north. 
A  great  battle  between  the  Montenegrin 
./^my  and  the  Austrians  south  of  Vise- 
grad,  Bosnia,  is  reported. 

October  20. — The  French  are  reported  in 
possession  of  Strumitsa  and  twenty 
miles  of  Bulgarian  territory-.  The  Bul- 
gars retake  Koprili  (Veles)  and  again 
gain  control  of  the  railroad.  Franco-Ser- 
vian forces  are  marching  on  Istib,  where 
the  Bulgarian  forces  are  entrenching 
themselves  on  the  heights  about  the 
city  and  along  the  Bregnalicza  River. 

October  30. — The  German  attack  on  Ser- 
via to  the  north  centers  around  Kragu- 
jevatz,  the  chief  Servian  arsenal,  which 
is  heavily  bombarded.  The  Germans 
acknowledge  the  semifailure  of  the 
Austrian  advance  near  Visegrad.  The 
Bulgars  are  said  to  be  in  possession  of 
Pirot,  described  as  the  key  to  Nish. 
The  battle  between  the  Montenegrins 
and  Austrian^  on  the  Drina  continues 
of  the  most  desperate  character. 

October  31. — Berlin  announces  the  capture 
of  Kragujevatz,  with  the  capture  of  the 
heights  south  of  the  town.  The  outer 
forts  of  Xish  are  reported  imder  bom- 
bardment by  Bulgarian  gxms.  The 
French  submarine  Turquoise  is  reported 
sunk  by  Turkish  artillery-fire. 

November  1. — It  is  announced  that  new 
French  forces  are  landing  at  Kavala, 
^Macedonia,  20  mil(>s  from  the  Bulga- 
rian border.  The  Bulgars  are  reported 
advancing  steadily  from  Koprili  in  the 
direction  of  Monastir.  To  the  north, 
the  Germans  occupy  Chachak,  in  the 
^Morava  Vallej-  on  the  Nish  Railroad. 
According  to  report,  new  Roumanian 
recruits  are  being  mobilized  bj'  rojal 
decree.  • 

November  3. — While  the  Germans,  aided 
by  siege-guns,  continue  to  dri\-e  their 
way  southward  in  Servia,  the  Allied 
armies  are  being  rushed  north  and  are 
declared  to  have  halted  the  advance  on 
Monastir.  The  Servians  are  still  holding 
their  own  against  the  Bulgarian  at- 
tempt to  take  Nish,  repulsing  a  deter- 
mined attack  from  Pirot. 
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IN   THE    WEST 

October  27. — Artillery  engagements  are  re- 
port^ed  along  the  entire  front. 

October  29. — As  the  result  of  five  days  of 
ceaseless  combat,  London  announces, 
the  French  have  carried  500  feet  of 
German  trenches  in  the  Champagne 
district.  Heavy  bombardments  in  Lor- 
raine and  grenade-  and  bomb-fighting  on 
the  Aisne  are  reported. 

October  30.  —  Determined  offensives 
launched  by  the  Germans  in  the 
Artois  and  Champagne  districts  are 
hurled  back,  according  to  London  re- 
ports. A  struggle  takes  place  near 
Neuville-Saint-Vaast,  where  the  Ger- 
mans have  taken  trenches. 

■October  31. — Fierce  fighting  centers  about 
Tahure,  in  the  Champagne  district, 
where  persistent  attempts  are  made 
by  both  sides  to  hold  disputed  trenches. 

IN    RUSSIA    AND    GALICIA 

October  26. — The  situation  about  Riga 
is  at  a  standstill.  About  Dvinsk, 
throughout  the  manj'  lakes  to  the 
south  and  southeast  toward  Minsk, 
and  farther  south  to  Pinsk  and  the 
Pripet,  fierce  and  constant  engagements 
continue,  with  many  artillery  exchanges. 
Germany  reports  the  capture  of  villages 
east  of  the  Styr. 

October  29. — Petrograd  reports  the  Ger- 
mans to  be  falling  back  from  Volhynia, 
Russia,  leaving  behind  quantities  of 
supplies  and  ammunition. 

October  30. — A  new  Russian  attack  is  re- 
ported in  Galieia,  where  Austrian  posi- 
tions on  the  Strypa  River  are  heavily 
bombarded.  In  Russia  there  is  a  lull 
on  the  Riga-Dvinsk  front,  while  activi- 
ties on  both  sides  concentrate  south  of 
the  Pripet  River. 

November  1. — Russia  reports  the  capture 
of  two  heights  in  the  Dvinsk  region, 
compelling  General  von  Hindenburg  to 
reform  his  battle-line. 

GENERAL 

October  27. — Delayed  reports,  brought  in 
by  wounded,  show  Italy  sutecessful  on 
the  Isouzo,  where  the  Austrians  are 
being  smothered  under  a  rain  of  shells. 
Earlier  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
lookouts  on  the  peaks  aids  the  Itahans 
measurably  in  their  present  advance. 

October  28. — Rene  Viviani,  Premier  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  resigns  with  his  asso- 
ciates. Aristide  Briand  is  chosen  Pre- 
mier  and  forms  a  coalition  Cabinet 
largely  fashioned  on  the  preceding  one. 

In  response  to  the  Government's  request, 
private  individuals  have,  since  last  June, 
turned  in  $200,000,000  in  gold  to  the 
Bank  of  France,  receiving  notes  in 
return. 

King  George  is  hurt  by  the  fall  of  his 
horse  as  he  is  inspecting  the  British 
forces  in  France. 

October  29.— General  Joffre  confers  with 
Lord  Kitchener  and  other  British  war- 
chiefs  in  London. 

Prince  Reginald  de  Croy,  associated  with 
Miss  Edith  Cavell,  declares  that  there 
was  no  definite  organization  for  assist- 
ing soldiers  to  escape  from  Belgium, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  were  urged  to  re- 
main; only  when  urging  would  not  hold 
them  did  he  and  Miss  Cavell  lend  their 
assistance. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  authorizes  the 
increase  of  her  overseas  army  to  250.000, 
or  one  in  every  thirty-two  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada. 
October  30. — The  names  and  tonnage,  the 
latter  totaling  over  38,000,  are  pub- 
lished   of    twenty    German    steamships 


END  MS  YOUR 

ROBkEM 

An  open  invitation  to  office  ex* 
ecutives,  accountants  and  clerks 


Everyone  who  handles  figures  has 
some  particular  KIND  of  work  he 
must  do  over  and  over  again,  day  in  day 
out.  He  may  use  different  sets  of  num- 
bers, but  the  process  remains  the  same. 

This  work  may  involve  any  form  of  multipli- 
cation, division,  subtraction  or  addition  or  any 
combination  of  these— anything  from  extend- 
ing  invoices  or  handling  percentages  to  com- 
puting  foreign  exchange  or  compiling  the  most 
complicated  statistics. 

The  business  of  our  Systems  Department  is  to 
show  how  you  can  save  time  cind  effort  in  the 
very  figure  work  YOU  meet  in  your  daily 
routine.  Put  it  in  the  form  of  a  problem, 
using  fictitious  terms  and  figures  if  you  wish, 
send  it  to  us  and  the  systems  department  will 
point  out  wherein  you  can  do  that  work  ftt  a 
big  saving  of  time  and  energy. 


No  obligation  will  be  incurred ;  everything 
will  be  treated  in  confidence. 

Whether  you  submit  a  problem  or  not,  it 
will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  MONROE  Calculating  Machine— 
the  machine  that  not  only  Adds  but  SUB- 
TRACTS. DIVIDES  and  MULTIPLIES 
as  easily  as  other  machines  add.  It  does  not 
require  an  expert;  anyone  can  learn  to  operate 
it  in  a  few  minute*.  It  is  the  machine  of 
CONSTANT  ACCURACY.  It  CHECKS 
ITSELF,  thus  indicating  errors  of  operation. 
It  is  the  simplest  and  FASTEST  machine  for 
all-around  figure  work.  Used  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  U.  S.  Government  service  and 
by  leading  concerns  throughout  America. 

Send  in  your  problem,  no  matter  what  it  is; 
but  in  any  event  let  us  mail  you  facts  about 
the  Monroe  and  the  service  it  gives. 


Calculating 
Machine  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 


Boston,  Z20  Devonshire  Street 
Hartford.  18  Asylum  Street 
Albany.  2  Clinton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  516  Dillave  Mem.  BIdg. 
Rochester,  42  East  Avenue 
Bufialo,  458  EUicott  Square  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  New  Stock  Exch.  Bldg. 
Baltimore,  The  Falconer  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Woodward  Bldg. 
Richmond,  Va.,  18  So.  14th  Street 
Norfolk,  Va. ,  913  Nat.  Bk.  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Greenville,  S.C.,  Bank  of  Com.  Wdg. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  512  Hurt  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  75  Vandergrift  Bldg. 
Oeveland,  305  Frederick  Bldg. 


Detroit,  1312  Majestic  Bldg. 

Chicago.  330  \V.  Monroe  Street 

St.  Louis,  944  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 

St.  Paul,  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Denver,  1639  Champa  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Shields  Stationery  Co, 

San  Francisco,  Merch.  Nat,  Bk.  Bldff. 

Los  Angeles,  509  Vannuys  Bldg. 

Boise,  210  N.  8th  Street 


WHAT  IS  ART?  A  powerful  atid  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Aylmer  Maude.  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  268  pages.  80c.  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 

JUST  ISSUED 

THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

A  N  absorbingly  interesting  chronicle  of  the 
■^*-  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by 
Princess  Catherine  Radziwill,  for  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts. 
Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the 
Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  mar- 
riages in  the  reigning  houses  of  Spain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings 
of  the  British  Royal  Family.  Large  Octavo, 
Cloth,  Illustrated.    $2.00;  hy  mail,  $2.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  This  remarkable  new 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  author  of  "Pushing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de- 
pendable Ouide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune.  It  points  out 
the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  gfves  experience-tested 
advice  making  plain  the  path  to  financial  success.  It  has 
been  well  called  "The  20th  Century  'Poor  Richard'." 
Among  its  hundreds  of  practical  features 

The  Book  Of  Thrift 


contains  a  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
vestment  table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Book  of  Thrift,"  a  one  dollar  book 
wort  h  hundreds  of  doUarstoanyone  who  read  sand  heeds  it. 

"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Send  to-day  for  your  copy  of  this  first  aid  to  success, 
which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,    Sl.OO  net;  by  malt  Sl,12, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Comfort,  Convenience 
and  Economy 

in  all  matters    of  personal    hygiene 
may  be  assured   by  using 


« 


The   5afe     Antiseptic 


Whether  used  to  cleanse  and  retard 
decay  of  the  teeth,  or  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  body, Listerine  imparts  a  refresh- 
ing sense  of  cleanliness.    It  affords  comfort. 

Listerine  is  always  ready  for  use:  original 
packages  of  large,  medium,  and 
small  size  are  for  sale  every- 
where.   It  is  convenient. 

Listerine  is  unimpaired  by 
age  or  uncorking.  It  may  be  di- 
luted. It  is  economical. 

Avoid  sabstitutes:  refase  Imita- 
tions in  ordinary  medicine  bottles. 
Demand  genuine  Listerine — brown 
wrapper — round  bottle. 

Four  Sizes: 
15c— 25c— 50c— $1 .00 

Made  only  by 

Lambert    Pharmacal     Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.        Toronto,  Can. 


sunk  in    the   Baltit-  by  the  British  be- 
tween October  11  and  2:3. 

October  31. — Germany  expresses  regrets  to 
the  Swedish  Government  for  the  attack 
by  a  German  trawler  on  the  Swedish 
submarine  Hvahn. 

The  Dutch  steamer  Hmnhnrn,  from  New 
York,  and  the  steamer  Hocking,  from 
New  York  for  Norfolk,  of  American  reg- 
istry (formerly  Danish),  are  brought  into 
port  at  Halifa.x,  N.  S.,  by  prize  crews 
from  a  British  warship.  The  Hocking 
is  among  tiiosc  already  proscribed  by 
the  British  (ioverument  as  ships  tran.s- 
ferred  to  American  registry  but  in  part 
owned  by  enemy  capital.  The  seizure 
of  the  Hamhorn  is  unexplained. 

In  the  territories  swept  by  the  German 
invasion  of  Russia  there  are,  it  is  au- 
thoritatively reported  by  Jewish  relief 
societies,  l.o()(),(KK)  Russian  .Jews  with- 
out means  of  support,  homeless,  and 
starving. 


November  1. — The     British 
gives  its  consent   to  the 


Government 
erection  of  a 
monument  to  Miss  Edith  Cavell  by  the 
Westminster  City  Council,  to  be  placed 
in  a  street  adjoining  Trafalgar  Square, 
London. 

November  2. — Premier  Asquith,  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  makes  an 
address  summarizing  the  British  part  in 
the  war  and  defending  its  direction  so 
far.  He  di'dares  that  the  war  has  cost 
377,000  British  casualties  in  France  and 
Belgium,  but  that  the  Germans  in  the 
West  have  not  made  a  net  gain  of  a 
foot  since  April.  He  announces  that 
in  the  future  the  war  will  be  conducted 
by  a  Cabinet  Committee  of  from  three 
to  five  members,  consulting  with  the 
full  Cabinet  on  questions  of  greatest 
import. 

Italy  reports  the  centers  of  attack  on  the 
Austrian  forces  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 


Gcnujnc  Imported 

^»  English  Scrgc 

'  ^     Made  'to-  Order 


Think  of  it!  A  genuine  A 
imported  English  serge 
suit,  made  to  your  meas- 
ure, for  only  $14.50. 
Pay  ii.Sti  now  and  the  bal- 
ance in  small  payments. 
Vour  credit  is  good. 

On  Credit! 

You  do  not  pay  a  cent  un- 
less you  are  delighted  with 
the  suit  after  it  has  been 
made  up  for  you.  Tailor 
made  —  Imported  English 
serge— $U.5(i. 

Write  for  our  style  book 
and  samples  at  once.  No  obli- 
gations. .  Get  iH>sted  on  the 
greatest  high-class  clothing 
offer  ever  made.  Write  quick 
for  these  samples,  so  that  you 
can  measure  yourself  and  or- 
der your  suit — and  have  it 
next  week. 

This  is  an  Extraordinary 
Clothing  Offer 

This  offer  is  one  you  should  investigate.  These 
imported  serges  are  the  very  latest  English  weave — 
the  newest  thing  in  serges — a  splendid,  fashionable 
material.  Vour  suit  will  be  made  up  by  expert  tailors 
in  any  of  the  latest  styles  you  select. 
Don't  miss  this  chance!  It's  a  real  opportunity. 
Remember  this  is  a  very  special  oflfer,  made  for  tlie 
jnirposo  of  stiowing  new  C(ist.)iiiei-s  the  remarkable  values  we 
^ive.  You  >>iiy  direct  f  rtiui  the  makers  of  the  clothes. 

WrifA  Tn<lavt  ^°^  dec.  colored  style  book  and 
TTritC  1  OQay  •  samples  of  serge  and  other  materials 
fiT  >iiit.s  liritl  o\,-n',.atj,.  We  ran  tiave  vour  suit  ready  in  ten 
days.     Send  for  bov'klet  and  free  iui|)<-ited  ^aniple^i. 

Babson  Bros.,  Dept.  2378.  19th  St.,  Chicago 


Travel  Qiid  Resort  Directorij 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


CRUISES 

To 

Cubc^  Jamaica,  Panama 
and     Central     America 

The  only  cruises  of  the  wiiiler  iiu  lud- 
iuR  all  tiie  chief  i)orts  in  the  t'aribbean 
.'sea.  By  the  niasniticent  American 
Steamships 

"Paitorei"  and   "Tenadorej" 

(if  thr  Creat  Whilr  lUrt 

I'ndcr  exrIUHlvc  charter  to  Ra.vmond 

ficWhltcomb  CJonipany 

Jan.  29.   I'el),   i  j  .wnl    .Mar,  II 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Most     Comprehensive    and     Luxurious 
Tours  Kver  ,-\nnounce<l. 
Jan.  15,  l-eb,  5  and  29 

California  :    Frequent    tours    on   the 

Highest  Plane  of  Travel, 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

RAYIVIOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Tempit  PUce.  Botton 


SOUTH     AMERICA 

Two  First  Class  lour-.  I'lli    J.  I'jK),  .mil 

Hi-I).  If).  iyi6.     $HSO  and  $'><»0. 

i,cnd  Uir  lUxtklcl.        17  Temple  PI  .  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  4  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Aeents 


The  Augusta  Special 
Aiken    &   Augusta 

A   Modern   Train   inaugurating  new 
service   between   New  York,  Wash- 
ing, Charlotte,  Aiken,  Augusta 

SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 
Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

Leaving  New  York  daily  at  1 :  08  P.  M. 

Pullman.  Drawinjc  R'wmi,  SlprphiR  Oar.  NVw 
York  to  AtiKusla.  Oinini;  Car  Sorvirr.  Duriiit; 
Knll.Wint4<r  and  Spriiiic,  Ornwint:  R'»"in.  Siat--- 
rouui.  sleeping  Car  Now  York  au<l  Alkvu. 

F'lr  d<'«*-'riptiv(' lit*T!iluro  and  inf"rni3ti-»n  ;i  t- 

New  York  Office:  264  FUtb  ATenoe 

Tflcphnnc:  'i'l\\  MA<li»<in  Square 


TOURIST    BOOK 

FREE  showiiiK  colorcl 
views  ol  the  unrivaled  sceiiii. 
beauty  o(  the 

State  or  Washington 

whore  snow  i  apiK'il  iiiuun- 
tains,  primev.il  forests,  na- 
tional parks,  unique  cities 
attract  the  traveler.     Write 


I.  M.  Ilowrll,  SFr.of><lalr.  Drpi.  A.  Oil  npta,  ^Va.li. 


WEST  INDIES— FLORIDA 

,\  deliijhtful  tour  leaves  in  I'lbruary.     Much 
automobile  travel.    Unique,  luxurious  hotels. 

THE   TEMPLE    TOURS 
149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


TIIK   Bl  REM 
of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Tropical  lands  of  beauty,  romance  and 
opportunity  invlti.'  yon  j 

THE  WEST  INDIES      i 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


WINTER 
TOURS 


Siiilii)tr>  iu -'nn  .  Felt    and   Man-li        Sf>tn1   '"r  Uhi-fc* 
trntcil   Aitii-niiii'riiiriit  ff  plnii'-  f<>r   n*lt^.  ini-luding 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
Address  19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


Winter  Trips 

TO 

I_f  A  X/ A  ^I  A  FascinatinK  ill  it< 
nj^y  J^V^J^  boulevard  life. 
I-'-xc-t'Ilrnt  liotrls;  RtKHi  Kolf  courses. 

BAHAMAS  L'iari,;;-" 

Koll.  ii  niH-.  l>.>.iMnv;.  -.m  bathing, 

MEXICO  i'?^',"^'"c?r''ur:;.r;i 

'I  ainpico. 

Write    for    1>ook1cts    criving    complete 
information. 

WARD    LINE 

NEW  YORK  And  CUBA  MAIL  8.  S.  CO. 
General  Office's,  Pier  n.  F.  R.,  New  \  ork 


Classiticd    Col  u  nins 


REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE 


A  Home  and  Health  in  Florida 

Nice  4-rooni  BuiiKalow  with  back  and  8x30 
•screened  front  porch;  detadied  kitchen, large 
b.im;  wagon  sheds;  help  house;  work-shop; 
up-to-date  chicken  house  with  large  runs,  23 
well-drained  acres,  19  cleared  and  culti- 
vating joo  bearing  grai>e-fruit  trees  (30  two 
years  old),  300  rough  lemon  stock  (budding), 
i)anana,  guava,  kumquat  and  mulberry 
trees;  2,'-i  acres  bayhead  ;  hard  timber  re- 
served for  raising  hogs.  Good  water  plenti- 
ful, 2f.a  miles  from  Clearwater,  near  good 
lx)atingand  fishing.  Cost  with  improvements 
57.500;  will  sell  now  at  bargain.  Retx)vered 
health  from  accident  3  years  ago  and  return 
to  profession,  reasons  for  selling.  EBEN  \V. 
LO.NG,  80  Eaton  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J, 


VIRGINI.^FARMS.  smallandlarge.IlSan 
acre  and  up.  Easy  payments,  mild  climate, 
fertile  soil.  Ideal  for  fruit,  stock  or  general 
farming.  On  railroad  with  big  markets  near- 
by. Write  for  list,  maps,  etc.  K,  La  Baume, 
.Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry..  301  X.  &  \V.  Bldg., 
Koanoke,  \'a. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OCR  "MODKRN"  DUPLICATOR— 
VOUKS  FOR  J2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
.Always  Ready  All  .Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34. «00  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mf  rs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


Ideas  Wanted— Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
p  itcnlsprocured  through  me;threc  books  with 
list  of  hundred  inventions  wanted  sent  free; 
1  lu'lpyou  market  your  invention;  adviccfree. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg. .Washington.  D,C, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"■Vrc  Vou  a  Unitarian  Without  Knowing  It?" 
■'  Ihe  (  rying  .Need  of  a  Renewed  Christian- 
ity," and  other  Unitarian  Literature  sent  free 
upon  application  to  Mrs.  W.  O.  Witherell, 
198  Park  Street.  West  Roxbury.  Mass. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  ever>'  day  through 
liis  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  t/uir  benefit. 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  .\n  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  .Ml  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
cvcrj-  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  States.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  .Ask;  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent.  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  .Norfolk,  \a. 

SEVERAL  SPLENDID 
PROPERTIES 

IN  BEAUTIFUL  PRINCETON,  N.  J.. 

FOR  SALE. 

Drawer  E,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

I-argest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
.Ail  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
tiireis'  prices,  flS.OO  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
p.iyments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  12.5. 
TVPEWKITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


STAMPS    WANTED 

Old  Stamps  Wanted  for  Cash,  We  buy  rare 
or  old  stamps  of  any  country,  also  old  or  large 
stamp  collections,  old  letter  files  (from  1843 
to  1870)  of  private  individuals  or  old  business 
or  banking  firms.  Premium  list  10c.  Address, 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Company,  Dept,  CC 
St,  Louis,  Mo, 


Your  Profit 

How  would  you  like  to  reach  400,000 
iwssible   buyers? 

Our  Classified  Columns  offer  you  this 
opportunity. 

.Agents  and  Salesmen.  Patents  and  At- 
torneys, Tyjjewriterand  Real  Estate  Bar- 
gains, Duplicating  Devices,  and  Printing 
are  some  of  the  various  headings  used  by 
firms  advertising  in  this  section. 

A  trial  ad  should  convince  you. 

Rate  $1.50  per  Line. 
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Rienz  Rivor,  in  the  Monte  Nero  section, 
in  the  Zagorainthe  Plava  section,  and 
on  the  Corso  Plateau.  In  the  last  two 
districts  definite  gains  are  claimed. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN 

November  1.  —  The  proposal  of  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  that  China 
postpone  her  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  change  in  Government  to  a 
monarchy  is  rejected  ])y  the  Chinese 
Government. 

November  3. — Defeated  in  his  attack  on 
Agua  Prieta  and  lacking  adequate  sup- 
plies. Villa  withdraws  his  forces  and 
falls  back  on  Naco. 

DOMESTIC 

October  29. — Further  reenforcements  of 
United  States  troops  arrive  at  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  and  Naco,  Texas.  Major-Gen- 
eral Funston  has  complete  charge  of  the 
situation  at  the  border  and  is  empow- 
ered to  call  for  more  troops  as  need 
arises. 

October  30. — Within  a  few  feet  of  the  Mex- 
ican border  3,000  United  States  troops 
entrench,  prepared  to  interfere  should  a 
Villista  attack  on  Agua  Prieta,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  involve  shooting  into  American 
territory. 

October  31.  —  The  Treasury  Department 
makes  public  the  names  of  over  2,000 
persons,  who  were  delivered  from  peril 
in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
through  Government  funds,  and  have 
since  failed  to  make  restitution. 

November  1.  —  An  American  soldier  is 
wounded  and  the  United  States  cus- 
tom-house at  Douglas,  Ariz.,  is  riddled 
with  bullets  as  the  Villista-Carranzista 
battle  across  the  border  begins. 
The  American  Committee  on  Armenian 
Atrocities  reports  that  the  Turkish 
Government  intercepts  aid  sent  to  Ar- 
menians deported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  with  the  explanation  that  "they 
wished  nothing  to  be  done  that  would 
prolong  these  lives." 
Herman  Ridder,  owner  and  editor  of  the 
New-Yorker  Staats-Zeilung,  dies  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City. 

November  2. — Equal  suffrage  is  defeated 
on  Election  day  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachusetts.  The  pro- 
posed New  York  State  Constitution  is 
voted  down  overwhelmingly.  Tam- 
many Hall  carries  New  York  City. 

Major-General  Funston  reports  the  Vill- 
istas  repulsed  with  severe  losses  in  the 
battle  of  Agua  Prieta,  but  states  that 
many  bullets  flying  across  the  border 
endanger  American  lives,  and  requests 
authority  to  cross  the  border  into  Mex- 
ico for  the  purpose  of  removing  this 
menace.  Seven  United  States  soldiers 
and  two  civilians  are  hit,  one  of  the 
former  fatally. 

November  3. — Washington  announces  the 
expected  return  of  Brand  Whitlock, 
Minister  to  Belgium,  whose  severe  ill- 
ness was  reported  at  the  time  of  the 
Cavell  execution.  It  is  stated  defin- 
itely that  Minister  Whitlock,  whose 
tenure  of  office  in  conquered  Belgium 
was  maintained  only  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  German  authorities,  leaves  Bel- 
gium on  the  best  of  terms  with  these 
officials. 


An  Optimist. — Her  Father — "  Do  you 
think  you  can  support  my  daughter  in 
t.  s.  t.  w.  s.  h.  b.  a.?  " 

Suitor  (frankly)—"  No,  sir;  but  I 
think  I  can  accustom  your  daughter  to  the 
style  in  which  I  can  support  her."— Boston 
Transcript. 


tevtS    MOULOEO 

LCATHcm 


^Nathan] 


No-MeuiArchSupport_sl 

give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching 
feet,  resttlie  iKidy  and  aid  Nature  to 
restore  normal  stren«:tli  to  weakened 

arches.  Relieve  and  prevent  flat 
feet.  Write  for  Booklet  and  FREE  i 
10-day  Trial  Offer      Fits  any  shoe. 

Nathan  Anklet  Snpport  Co..  90-A  Reade  St.,  \.T. 


It's  a  Shame 

to  drive  ordinary  naiU 
or  tacks  into  your 
newly-papered  walls. 
Have  you  ever    tried 

MOORE  PUSH-PINS 

and    other    Moore     Push    devices    for 
hanging  your  pictures  ?    They  will  save 
your  walls.    The  sharp  steel  points 
scarcely  make  a  mark. 

The  transparent  glass  Push-Pi 
neat  and  dainty.  They're  just 
pretty    silk-corded     calendars 
etc.    You  simply  push  them  J  O/*  P^^ 
in  \vi til  your  fingei-5.  2  sizes.  ^  "C  packet 
For  your  heavy  pictures,   hallracks.   etc., 
weighing  up    to    KK)  lbs.,  use  Moore  Pus h- 
less  Hangers — the  Hanger    with   the  Twist 
4  sizes.     10c  per  packet. 

At  statioi^eni. hardware,  Woofteorth  attd 
other  st'ires  or  seJid  Ux'/or  so  tuples  ovd  tlhis 
trated  booklet:  H<>xc  to  Ploc  Your  I'tct'ires. 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  191  Berkley  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i'ins  are  r  /-f ' 
t  thethiiiu'for  fJE 
rs.     pennants.    Lim 
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"There  the  Pirates  hid  their  Gold  " 

— and  every  voyage,  every  port,  every 
route  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  through 
the  Golden  Caribbean  has  the  romance 
of  buried  treasure,  pirate  ships,  and 
deeds  of  adventure—  centuries  ago. 
Today  health  and  happiness  are  the 
treasures  sought  on  the  Spanish  Main 
and  Great  White  Fleet  Ships  built 
especially  for  tropical  travel  bear  you 
luxuriously  to  scenes  of  romance. 

Cruises  from  15  to  25  Days  to 

CUBA,  JAMAICA,  PANAMA  CANAL, 

CENTRAL  and  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Sailings  of  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET  Ships 

from  New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day and  fortnightly  on  Thursdays.  Sailings 
from  New  Orleans  every  Wednesday.  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday.     For  information  write  to 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT 

United     Fruit    Company  Steamship    Service 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Write  (or  Our  New  Book 

"CRUISING  THE 

CARIBBEAN" 

A  story,  with  illustrations. 
almiit  the  PIratps.    Biirra- 
nrrr«  and  Mamonrrs   of 
the  Spanish  Main:  Sir 
Henry  Morgan,    Cap- 
tain   Kidd.   Trarh. 
"  Black  heard." 


^/ 


Connections  at  Colon 
fir  all  Central  and 
South  American 
West  Coast  Ports. 


SAIUNC  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


41 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


UNITED  FRUIT   COMPANY   STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  CHURCH  PROBLEMS 


WHY 


MEN  DO  NOT  *  '^'<'.  vle"roun.  and  fnlr. 
r.n  Tn  ruimrtj  ni'"<l.-.l  fli»oii««ion.  Iiv  Hot. 
UU    lU  LnllKCn  f.'rtl..iid.Vjor8.1«in,^.60i-l». 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 

.%rcop<llnK  to  the  I.lnir  STXtpm.  By  Prof.  Anders 
Wide.  51. D.  This  pysteni  of  Kymna.stics  has  been 
designed  on  Htrirfly  snentific  i)rinciples,  and  has 
lieen  recognized  l)y  educators  throutrhnut  the  world  as 
t  le  most  valuable  and  iiractical  cue.  12iiio,  Cloth. 
.W  opnts. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Piibs..  NEW  YORK 


They  die 
outdoor* ! 


Befriend  the  birds 


Wild  birds  are  our  friends  and  neightwrs.     Feed 
thrm  siii-t — i-ne  of  the  ba.sicfoodsfor supplying  their 

ortrsnic  matter.    Do  it  the 

btst  way  with 

WHITE'S 
Suet  Basket 

(Patented  April  17,  U14) 

Made  of  strong  brown  Jap- 
anned Metal— will  not  cor- 
rode or  rust.  Fits  ..ny  tree 
or  post  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Get  some  of  these  baskets 
and  keep  the  song  birds 
home.  By  mail  postpaid,  *i  oo.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  aad  price  list  of  "Bird  Devices". 

Charles  E.  While,  Box  51 ,  Kenilworth.  IllinoU 


"Have  a  heart" 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
ivill  be  taken  of  anonijmous  communications. 


'•  W.  F.  M.."  Troy,  N.  Y.— "How  should  Ypres 
and  Yser  be  pronounced?  Is  'an  hiatus'  correct, 
or  '  a  hiatus '  ?  " 

Ypres  is  pronounced  i  pr.  with  the  i  as  in  police, 
and  the  pr  as  in  promise,  the  accent  being  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  Yser  is  pronounced  i  sr,  with 
the  /  as  in  police,  followed  by  the  sound  of  sr, 
the  accent  being  on  the  first  syllable.  The  ten- 
dency of  some  English  authors  is  to  use  an  before 
a  word  beginning  with  an  unaccented  h.  and  some- 
times before  an  accented  h,  as  "an  habitation 
enforced"  (Rudyard  Kipling),  but  this  practise 
is  not  followed  in  the  United  States.  "A  hiatus" 
is  the  correct  form,  not  "an  hiatus." 

"D.  M.,"  Chicago,  lU. — ""WTiat  is  the  English 
equivalent  of  'in  vita'  and  'in  vitro'?" 

The  English  equivalent  for  the  Latin  words 
in  vita  is  "in  life"  or  "during  life."  and  that  for 
in  vitro  is  "in  glass." 

"L.  M.."  Wahpeton.  N.  D. — "  (1)  If  the  comma 
indicates  the  omission  of  and  aft«r  Smith,  why 
should  it  be  used  after  Jones  in  this  sentence: 
'We  saw  Mr.  Smith.  Mr  Jones,  and  Mr.  Brown'? 
(2)  How  do  you  translate  the  sentence  found  on 
Maccari's  picture,  'Cicero's  Oration  against  Cati- 
line,' A  Fortuna  Li  Fese  Main  Essere  Insolenti 
Osse?" 

(1)  The  comma  is  necessary  after  Mr.  Jones  to 
show  that  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr  Brown 
were  in  one  group,  and  not  Mr.  Smith  by  himself, 
and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown  together  but  apart 
from  Mr.  Smith.  (2)  So  far  as  the  Lexicographer 
can  discover,  this  .sentence  should  read,  "La  For- 
tuna non  li  fcce  mai  essere  in.solenti  cosi" — "For- 
tune never  made  them  as  arroganras  this." 

"A.  H.  P.,"  Minonk.  111. — "Can  you  plea.se  in- 
form me  what  it  cost  the  French  Government  for 
their  aid  to  us  in  oiu-  war  for  independence  while 
France  was  our  ally?  And  did  they  ask  any 
compensation  for  their  military  aid?  Did  we  ever 
pay  them  for  tlieir  aid  to  us?  I  understand  that 
Lafayette  paid  his  own  expenses  for  his  aid.  and 
that  our  Government  present<>d  him  with  some 
money  and  land,  but  what  I  wish  to  know  applies 
to  the  French  Govenmient." 

Regarding  the  compensation  that  France  re- 
ceived for  her  assistance  to  us  in  the  Revolution- 
ary "War,  the  Lexicogr.\pher  can  find  no  record 
of  any  recompense  having  been  given  to  her.  As 
you  are  already  aware.  Congress  voted  Lafayette 
a  gift  of  §200,000  and  a  township  of  land  in  1S24, 
for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  in  the  Rev- 
olution. France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  but  was 
not  averse  to  assisting  the  revolting  colonies  to 
break  away  from  the  mother  country.  Not  that 
she  loved  this  country  more,  but  that  she  loved 
England  less.  AVhat  aid  was  given  to  this  coim- 
try  was  given  secretly  by  the  Court  of  France 
and  not  openly  by  the  Government,  and  the  Lex- 
icographer has  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
Franco  wjis  ever  paid  for  it,  or  ever  asked  for 
payment. 

"J.  H.  B."  Salem,  Mass. — "Does  the  solution 
of  the  problem  whether  a  claiLse  is  restrictive  or 
non-restrictive  depend  upon  which  relative  pro- 
noun is  employed?  Or,  does  the  u.sc  of  'which,' 
'who.'  or  that'  depend  merely  upon  the  gender 
of  the  antecedent?" 

A  clause  is  restrictive  or  non-restrictive  accord- 
ins  to  whether  it  restricts  or  does  not  restrict  the 
main  part  of  the  sentence.  The  New  Standard 
Dictionary  defines  relative  clause  as  "A  clause 
of  a  complex  sentence  introduced  by  a  relative 
pronoim,  having  a  subject  and  prtHlicate  of  its 
own,  and  referring  to.  describing,  or  limiting  an 
ant^-ctxlent.  as  "he  in  whom  we  trust  "  A  relative 
pronoun  is  used  to  introduce  a  restrictive  clause, 
but  it  is  immaterial  which  of  the  relative  pro- 
nouns are  used.  The  use  of  "which."  "who,"  or 
"that"  depends  entirely  on  the  antecedent. 

"  D.  F.  W."  Baltimore,  Md. — "Are  both  of  the 
following  wavs  of  abbreviations  correct — Jany. 
Fcby.  Octr.  Deer. — Jan..  Feb..  Oct..  Dec.  used  in 
stating  the  time  of  death  on  a  tombstone?  " 

The  first  are  contractions;  the  second,  abbre- 
viations. Both  are  correct,  the  latter  being  more 
commonly  used. 
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Business  is  booming! 


Dayton,  Ohio. 

Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800 
salesmen  that  business  is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  two  record  crops, 
at  big  prices,  with  big  demand  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are 
short,  and  labor  is  in  great  demand. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 

Factories  are  busy,  many  working 
overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and 
steamers  are  taxed  to  capacity. 

People  are  living  better,  and  spend- 
ing their  money  more  freely. 

This  country  has  the  best  money  in 
the  world,  and  more  of  it  than  ever 
before. 

Such  a  combination  of  favorable 
circumstances  never  has  occurred 
before,  and  probably  will  never 
occur  again. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  passing  over 
the  merchants'  counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money 
want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our 
up-to-date  Cash  Registers,  which 
quicken  service,  stop  mistakes,  sat- 
isfy customers,  and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have 
proved  our  Cash  Registers  to  be  a 
business  necessity. 

[Signedl 


— -'•"■■'.  H^nVc  for  booklet  to   -'  — 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
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19,000  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillacs 

constitute  a  larger  ownership  than 

any  other  high  grade  model  in  the  world 


s^  ^ 


19,000  Cadillac  Eight-Cylinder  cars  are  now  in  service. 

These  19,000  owners  naturally  represent  a  wide  variety  of  busi- 
ness, professional  and  social  interests. 

But  they  have  one  striking  trait  in  common. 

They  are  all  seekers  after  quality  of  the  highest  order. 

And  they  are  satisfied  that  they  have  it  in  the  Cadillac. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  their  preference — once  you 
have  ridden  in  the  Cadillac. 

That  one  ride  will  compel  you  to  make  comparisons — and  those 
comparisons  are  bound  to  be  favorable  to  the  Cadillac. 

You  can  scarcely  help  saying  to  yourself:— "I  am  enjoying  this 
ride  as  I  never  enjoyed  a  ride  before." 

You  feel  the  fruits  of  the  years  of  Cadillac  devotion  to  the  qual- 
ity ideal — in  every  phase  of  the  car's  performance. 

The  steadiness  and  smoothness  and  constancy  of  that  per- 
formance is  so  marked  that  you  cannot  avoid  contrasting  it 
with  other  rides  you  have  taken. 

And  it  is  worchy  of  remark  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  19,000 
Cadillac  owners  has  deepened  as  the  months  have  gone  by. 

They  have  all  that  they  want  and  all  that  they  could  hope  for 
— in  ease,  in  range  of  efficiency  from  low  to  high  speed,  in 
quietness,  in  flexibility,  in  acceleration,  in  hill  climbing,  in 
complete  comfort. 

They  cannot  conceive  of  a  manufacturing  organization  which 
could  give  a  higher  or  finer  expression  to  the  multi-cylinder 
principle,  than  the  Cadillac  Company. 

That  is  why  Cadillac  ownership  is  numerically  much  larger  than 
the  ownership  of  any  other  model  of  high  grade  car. 

19,000  owners  prefer  it  to  any  other  because  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  can  get  more  out  of  it,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
than  they  can  get  out  of  any  other  car. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  pa-scnucr  Salon  and  Ro  idsrcr.  $2080.    Three  passenger  Victoria.  $2400.    Five  passenger 
BrouRham.  $2q50.    Srvcn  passenger  Limousine.  <.34 SO.    Bn ,    i    ;f600.     Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit . 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  ANTOINE  DF,  LA 
MOTHF  CADILLAC  WHO 
FOUNDED  IN  1701,  UN- 
DER COM  M  I  .S  S  I  O  N 
FROM  LOUIS  .\IV.  THE 
COLONY  ON  THE  SITE 
WHERE  NOW  STANDS 
THE  CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

THE  TYPE  53  CADIL- 
LAC CAR  IS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED li  Y  THIS 
COAT  OF  ARMS  MOUNT- 
ED U  HON  ITS  RADIATOR. 
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THK   ANCUNA, 
Sunk  with  a  large  loss  of  life  in  tlu   Mediterranean  on  November  8  by  a  snbinariue  bearing  the  Austrian  Has; 


ANOTHER  "LUSITANIA"  CASE  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


THE  HORROR  of  sending  innocent  women  and  children 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  "-would  appal  the  world  in  any 
other  period  than  this,"  observes  the  Boston  Herald; 
but  now  Ave  look  upon  such  an  event  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Ancona  in  the  Mediterranean  on  November  8  "with  measurable 
calm,  only  inquiring  as  to  the  technical  comi)liance  with  the 
precepts  of  international  law  over  Avhich  President  Wilson  had 
supposedly  brought  Germany  to  terms."  True,  most  of  our 
newspapers  would  defer  any  action  by  our  Government  until 
official  reports  established  certain  facts.  Were  there  Americans 
among  the  scores  of  passengers  drowned  or  killed  or  woimded 
by  the  gim-fire  of  the  attacking  submarine?  Did  the  Ancona' t^ 
captain  try  to  escape  after  a  signal  to  stop?  Was  the  sub- 
marine, which  flew  the  Austrian  flag,  really  Austrian  or  German? 
It  is  quite  possible  that  no  direct  issue  will  be  raised  between  this 
coimtry  and  either  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary,  admit  sev- 
eral of  these  editors.  But  even  so,  asks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
"what  shall  then  be  said  of  this  deliberate  revival  of  submarine 
frightfulness?" 

"A  passenger-steamer,  bound  westward  and  therefore  not  to 
be  suspected  of  carrying  either  contraband  or  reservists,  her 
cabins  and  steerage  laden  with  inoffensive  non-combatants, 
many  of  them  helpless  women   and   children,  is  summarily  de- 


stroyed as  were  the  Falaba,  the  Lusitania,  and  the  Arabic.  No 
military  purpose  is  served.  Italy,  whose  flag  the  Ancona  flew, 
is  not  perceptibly  hurt." 

The  New  York  Times  finds  it  "hard  to  look  iipon  the  act  in 
any  other  light  than  as  one  of  wanton  savagery,  a  continuation 
in  the  Mediterranean  field  of  the  policy  of  frightfulness  and  of 
butchery  of  innocent  persons  so  long  pursued  by  Germany's 
Navy  in  waters  about  the  British  Islands.  .  .  .  The  war  upon 
the  kindergarten  goes  on  relentlessly,  whether  in  the  streets  of 
London  or  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean."  Stupid  as  well 
as  brutal.  The  Evening  Sun  calls  the  attack  on  the  AncotM, 
"it  brought  no  military  advantage";  "rather  we  might  say  its 
only  effect  is  to  enhance  Italian  hatred  of  Austria  and  desire  to 
defeat  and  punish  her."  Yet  by  this  futile  deed,  says  The 
Evening  Sun, 

"The  Austrian  authorities  once  more  draw  down  on  their 
country  and  its  allies  the  anger  and  detestation  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  above  all  of  America.  .  .  .  And  this  at  a  time 
when  the  hopes  of  Germany  and  Austria  are  concentrated  on 
an  aggressive  policy  by  the  American  Government  in  curbing 
the  activities  of  England  at  sea!" 

An  example  of  the  effect  on  American  opinion  is  seen  in  the 
comment    of    a    strictly    commercial    organ.     Great    Britain's 
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interference  with  neutral  trade,  de<;lares  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  is  "trivial  fompared  with  the  atrocities  and 
abominations  of  the  Teutonic  methods  on  land  and  sea,  which 
force  their  enemies  to  reprisal  and  retaliation  which  it  is  difficult 
to  make  eflfe<'tive  in  accordance  with  rules."  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  believes  that  the  sj'mpathies  of  the  American  people 
are  with  the  Allies.  "We  profit  by  helping  them  through  our 
Irade,  and  we  can  afiford  to  sacrifice  something  even  of  our  rights 
in  not  hindering  them."  An  "outrage"  like  the  sinking  of  the 
.\ticnna  will  make  our  people  "more  and  more  disposed  to  do 
all  llicy  can  to  help  the  side  which  has  their  sympathy  by  deserv- 
ing it,  and  to  injure  that  which  has  gained  their  antipathy  by 
cqualh'  deserving  it." 

"Il  will  make  it  all  the  more  certain  that  the  Allies  against 
I  lie  Teutonic  Power  must  win  by  having  all  the  world  on  their 
side  in  defense  of  civilization.  It  will  make  it  all  the  harder 
when  lliat  Power  is  broken,  as  it  must  be,  to  devise  terms  of 
l)eace  tliat  do  full  justice  and  'take  a  bond  of  fate'  to  insure  its 
permanence.  This  country  has  been  striving  all  these  months  to 
maintain  a  i)<)sition  that  would  make  friendly  relations  with 
both  sides  possible  after  their  conflict  is  over,  and  help  to  some 
kind  of  an  understanding  that  would  make  a  world-peace  safer 
in  the  lime  1o  come.  These  Teutonic  methods  are  threatening 
to  defeat  all  hope  of  tiiat,  and  to  array  all  civilization  on  one  side 
in  a  cause  of  self-preservation." 

The  first  connected  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Ancona  was 
given  as  follows  in  a  Renter  dispatch  (doubtless  censored) : 

"We  left  Naples  with  a  fairly  large  number  f)f  passengers, 
intending  to  .sail  direct  to  New  York,  but  soon  after  leaving  port 
we  received  a  wireless  message  directing  us  to  stop  at  Messina 
for  more  passengers  and  cargo.  The  people  aboard  were  mostly 
Cireeks  and  Italians,  with  large  families,  on  their  way  to  the 
Inited  States  to  .settle  there.  The  majority,  therefore,  were 
women  and  children. 

"We  left  Messina  at  .5  p.m.  The  captain,  having  been  warned 
of  the  presence  of  enemy  submarines,  took  all  possible  pre- 
cautions. At  exactly  one  o'clock  Monday  afternoon  [November 
8|  we  sighted  an  enemy  submarine  at  a  great  distance.  She  came 
to  the  surface  and  made  full  speed  in  our  direction,  firing  as  she 
did  so  a  slujt  wliich  went  wide  across  our  bow.  We  took  this 
to  be  a  warning  to  halt. 

"Immediately  there  was  the  wildest  panic  aboard,  not  only 
among  the  women  and  children,  but  among  tlie  men  as  well. 
Women  screamed  and  children  clung  desperately  to  their  mothers. 
Meanwhile  the  submarine  continued  to  .shell  us.  gaining  rapidly. 
The  fifth  shot  carried  away  the  chart-house. 

"The  engines  then  were  stopt  and  \\\e  Aucono  came  slowly 
to  a  standstill.  The  submarine,  which  we  could  see  i)lainly 
was  an  Austrian,  came  alongside.  We  heard  the  commander 
talking  to  our  captain.  In  a  somewhat  curt  manner  w(>  wen- 
told  that  the  Austrian  liad  given  us  a  few  minutes  to  abandon 
t  he  ship.     Meanwhile  the  submarine  w ithdrew  a  little  distance. 

"We  turned  to  the  l)oats,  which  began  to  be  lowered  without 
loss  of  time,  but  the  passengers  were  in  a  pandemonium.  Men, 
women,  and  children  seemed  to  lose  their  heads  completely.  The 
submarine,  presumably  to  accelerate  our  departure,  continued  to 
lire  around  the  vessel.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  first  boats 
lowered,  and  in  the  confusion  these  were  o\erturned  before  they 
were  free  from  the  davits,  th(>  occupants  falling  into  the  water. 
Many  were  drowned  before  our  eyes. 

"The  shrieks  of  women,  children,  aiid  struggling  men  rent  the 
air,  but  it  si^-med  no  help  coidtl  be  given.  P^very  one  was  trying 
lo  act  for  himself.  The  heartrending  screams  were  punclnated 
with  shot  after  shot.  (leli\ered  almost  mechanically  from  the  deck 
of  the  submarine,  adding  to  the  panic  aboard.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  shots  it  might  have  iM'en  possible  to  restore  a  semblance 
of  order.  The  conduct  of  the  submarine  was  incomprehensible. 
Not  one  shot  was  directed  at  the  shij).  but  they  were  fired  all 
around  the  ves.sel  as  if  to  create  as  nuK'h  terror  as  jHJssible. 

"Al>out  eight  boats  got  away  clear,  .some  with  a  fair  comple- 
ment aboard;  others  half  empty.  All  drifted  away  from  one 
anothiT.  ' 

Other  passengers  have  been  quoted  as  .saying  that  the  Ancona 
tried  to  escape  after  the  first  warning  .shot.  The  captain,  in  a 
dispatch  from  Tunis,  declares  that  the  submarine  gave  his  vessel 
no  signal  lo  stop,  but  the -4 HCo;in  " stopt  dead "  as  soon  as  the 
subnuirine  opened  tire.     Subsequently,  he  says: 


"Shells  hit  the  boats  which  were  being  made  readj'  for  launch- 
ing, and  many  passengers  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  deck 
and  in  the  boats.  Some  of  the  passengers  who  had  been  thrown 
into  the  water  approached  the  submarine,  but  were  repelled  and 
derided. 

"Finally,  shells  and  torpedoes  were  fired  at  the  Aticona  from  a 
distance  of  300  yards." 

Among  these  insufficient  and  censored  reports,  the  fact  seems 
to  stand  out,  says  the  Neio-Yorker  Staals-Zeitung,  "that  the 
steamer  received  timely  warning  from  the  enemy's  submarine, 
and  that,  despite  this  warning,  it  attempted  to  escape.  If  this 
version  of  the  affair  be  correct,  then  international  law  would 
justifj-  the  submarine  commander  in  attacking  a  boat  that  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders."  And  the  New  York  World  agrees 
that  "the  captain  of  a  liner  w'ho  tries  to  escape  from  a  sub- 
marine after  he  has  been  warned  is  personally  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibililj'  for  every  non-combatant  life  that  is  lost  by  his 
recklessness,  and  no  neutral  Government  can  intervene,  even 
tho  its  own  citizens  are  among  the  victims." 

An  Italian  naval  officer,  quoted  in  the  New*  Y'^ork  Times,  is 
willing  to  stake  his  reputation 

"that  the  subnuirine  which  sank  the  Aucnna  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Sardinia,  where  the  passage  between  the  island  and 
Algeria  is  less  than  200  kilometers,  was  a  German  boat  flying 
the  Austrian  flag.  If  this  can  be  proved  there  will  be  no  further 
excuse  for  Italy  to  refrain  from  declaring  war  on  Germany,  and 
if  American  citizens  have  been  slain,  it  will  certainly  call  for 
drastic  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 

"We  know  where  the  Austrian  undersea  boats  are,  and  not. 
one  of  them,  since  Italy  declared  war,  has  ventured  beyond 
the  Adriatic 

"Austria  has  just  eleven  submarines — seven  of  the  Germanic 
type,  two  of  the  Lake,  and  the  rest  Holland-built  boats.  Their 
ma.ximum  radius  is  less  than  1,200  miles.  It  is  said  that  the 
Ancona  was  fired  upon  before  she  was  torpedoed.  No  Austrian 
boat  carries  any  guns  for  surface  attack." 

We  read,  however,  in  the  New  York  Tribune's  correspondence, 
that  this  Aiew-  is  not  credited  at  Washington.  "It  is  pointed 
out  that  Germany  is  not  at  war  Avith  Italy,  and  would  therefore 
hesitate  to  commit  an  act  of  war  against  that  country."  Since 
the  il  ncona  carried  Americans,  their  lives  were  at  least  jeopardized, 
and  Austria,  like  her  ally,  says  the  Columbia  Stale,  "must  be 
held  to  strict  accountability.  The  new  submarine  orders  issued 
by  the  Berlin  Government  have  prevented  any  repetition  of  the 
murders  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Similar  guaranties  must  be  secured 
from  Austria."  Washington  officials,  we  read  in  the  dispatches, 
are  not  certain  how  far  the  negotiations  and  the  understanding 
with  Germany  regarding  submarine  warfare  bind  her  allies. 
"If  it  should  de\elop  that  the  subject  nmst  be  taken  up  sepa- 
rately Avith  her  allies,"  says  the  New  Y'ork  Sun, 

"A  long  and  irk.some  correspondence  must  be  carried  on  with 
each  of  them,  altho  Germany's  precedent  has  incalculably 
strengthened  our  position,  unchanged  from  the  ])eginniug. 

"Americans  will  continue  to  believe  that  Austria's  conduct 
will  not  necessitate  another  diplomatic  negotiation  comparable 
to  that  with  Germany  until  the  contrary  has  been  demonstrated; 
and  if  il  is  necessary  they  will  begin  lo  wonder  whether  at  its 
conclusion  they  must  undertake  similar  processes  with  Turkey 
and  with  Bulgaria." 

The  renewed  activity  of  German  and  Austrian  submarines  in 
the  Mediterranean  has  caused  in  London,  says  one  dispatch,  a 
"natural  anxiety  for  the  transports  which  are  proceeding  east," 
tho  "naval  writers  believe  the  Navy  will  be  able  to  contend" 
with  the  situation.  This  Teuton  underwater  campaign  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  of  course,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Po>il  re- 
marks, 'closely  connected  with  developments  in  the  Balkans": 

"Sending  Allied  troops  into  Saloniki,  on  a  scale  demanded  by 
the  .seriousness  of  the  situation,  impo.ses  a  strain  upon  the 
Allied  fleets  such  as  they  have  not  previously  experienced.  .  .  . 
From  now  on  Great  Britain  must  be  prepared  for  much  greater 
casualties  at  sea  than  she  has  hitherto  sustained." 
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in 


OUR   CASE   AGAINST   GREAT   BRITAIN 

REFUSAL  TO  ACCEPT  "military  necessity"  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  international  law  is  the  key-note  alike  of  our 
•  earlier  protests  against  Germany's  submarine  tacties 
and  of  our  latest  arraignment  of  Great  Britain's  interference  with 
neutral  commerce.  Thus  when  President  Wilson  characterizes 
England's  long-range  blockade  of  Germany  as  "ineffective, 
illegal,  and  indef(>nsible,"  and  "insists"  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty's 
Government  "be  governed,  not  by  expediency,  but  by  those  es- 
tablished rules  of  international  conduct  upon  which  Great  Britain 
in  the  past  has  held  the  United  States  to  account  when  the  latter 
nation  was  a  bellig(Tent  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  material  exis- 
tence," the  Cleveland  Leader  notes  approvingly  that  "what  was 
sauce  for  the  German  goose  is  to  be  sauce  for  the  British  gander." 
And  the  same  thought  moves  the  S])ringtield  Republican  to  re- 
mark that  "it  is  unmistakably  the  President's  desire  and  policy 
to  be  even-handed,  to  stand  stedfastly  for  the  principle  that  if 
neutrals  have  rights  which  belligerents  are  bound  to  respect, 
not  one  bf^Uigerent,  but  all  belligerents,  shall  respect  them." 
A  few  German-American  papers,  among  them  the  Detroit  Abend- 
post  and  the  Cincinnati  Freie  Frease,  are  disappointed  by  the 
absence  of  such  phrases  as  "deliberately  unfriendly"  and 
"strict  accountability,"  which  occur  in  our  notes  to  Berlin, 
biit  the  New  York  Times  reminds  these  journals  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  illegal  interference  with  a  nation's  com- 
merce and  illegal  killing  of  its  citizens.  To  this  may  be  due 
also  the  milder  tone  of  the  press  comment.  Another  fact  which 
makes  our  controversy  with  Downing  Street  less  ominous  than 
our  controversy  with  Wilhelmstrasse,  as  Washington  dispatches 
point  out,  is  the  existence  of  a  peace  treaty  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  This  treaty,  which  was  fathered  by  Mr. 
Brvan,  provides  for  a  year's  investigation  of  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  countries  before  even  the  possibility  of 
war  is  considered. 

Despite  this  fact,  however,  not  a  few  American  editors  demand 
action  as  well  as  words  on  our  efforts  to  bring  Great  Britain 
back  into  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  international  law  in  her 
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THOSE  HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooliljn  Eayic. 

dealings  with  neutral  shipping.  Thus  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American,  while  conceding  that  our  note  to  England  is  "an 
absolutely  accurate  presentation  of  our  A\Tongs  and  injuries," 
declares  that  it  should  have  been  delivered  nearly  a  year  ago, 
and  complains  that  "nothing  in  the  tone  or  wording  of  the  note 


would  lead  England,  or  America  either,  to  suspect  even  that  the 
Administration  means  to  no  anything  to  compel  England  to  let 
our  commerce  alone."  What  we  should  do,  .several  papers  argue, 
is  to  give  England  her  choice  between  conceding  to  our  just 
demands  or  having  her  supply  of  American-made  war-numilions 


There! 

EVeRYBODY 

H/iTcs  me!' 


TKUE  NEUTRALITY. 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

cut  off.  Among  the  papers  urging  this  course  are  the  Fresno 
Republican,  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union;  while  the  Binghamton  Republican-Herald  is 
confident  that  even  if  the  President  fails  to  make  England  toe 
the  mark,  Congress  will  succeed  in  doing  so.  To  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  however,  talk  of  an  embargo  is  "absurd," 
and  the  New  York  Tribune  states  the  following  reasons  why  this 
Avould  not  be  an  easy  solution  of  our  difficulties: 

"It  is  easy  to  prevent  the  export  of  munitions  of  war  to  Great 
Britain  if  the  British  decline  to  follow  our  wishes  or  respect  our 
rights.  But  shall  we  extend  the  embargo  to  all  England's  allies — 
to  F"rance,  to  Russia,  to  Italy,  to  Japan?  And  if  we  do  not,  what 
effect  can  the  embargo  have,  for  what  w^as  intended  for  Great 
Britain  can  be  shipped  to  France  without  doing  England  any  ma- 
terial harm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  munitions  to  England  and  her  allies,  we  invite  reprisals 
from  most  of  the  non-blockaded  nations  of  the  globe,  and  prac- 
tically destroy  our  own  markets  outside  of  South  America." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  that  the  full  value  of  our  latest 
protest  will  not  become  apparent  until  after  peace  has  been 
declared,  when  it  will  not  only  "bring  us  a  verdict  and  payment 
of  damages  before  a  court  of  arbitration,"  but  \vill  be  used 
effectively  before  the  next  international-law  conference  "to  illus- 
trate the  ills  a  neutral  suffers  in  war-time  and  perhaps  to 
provide  the  basis  for  new  or  renewed  assertions  of  right."  To 
seek  immediate  results  by  declaring  an  embargo,  this  influential 
Chicago  paper  declares,  "threatens  consequences  so  grave  and 
far-reaching  that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  w^ould  care 
to  assume  the  responsibility  involved,  unless  compelled  bj'  a 
far  more  exigent  need  than  any  which  has  appeared  thus  far." 
Among  many  other  papers  which,  while  recognizing  the  gravity 
of  the  issues  defined  in  the  American  note,  foresee  no  probability 
of  a  crisis  in  the  relations  between  this  countrj-  and  Great 
Britain,  we  note  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Prms,  Syracuse 
Journal,  Springfield  Republican,  Boston  Neics  Bureau,  and 
Boston  Transcript.  "Business  is  cold-blooded  and  its  injuries 
can  be  soothed  with  cold  cash,"  remarks  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, and  in  The  Transcri'pt  we  read: 

"The  big  central  fact  remains  that  the  commerce  of  all  neutral 
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nations  at  sea.  including  our  own,  rests  for  its  verj'  existence  on 
the  protection  of  the  Navy  of  Clreat  Britain.  But  for  tliat  pro- 
tection, our  ships  would  to-day  l)e  huddling  in  our  harbors,  our 
goods  would  be  piled  up  on  oiu-  wharves,  and  our  factories,  .save 
for  what  they  might  make  for  home  consumption,  would  be  idle. 
The  seas  would  be  the  prey  of  figliting  .squadrons  and  ravaging 
cruisers.     Outrages  of  the    William   F.  Fryc  type  would  never 

have  (-eased 

"If  the  American  people  believed  that  President  Wilson  liad 
any  indention  to  stab  the  Allies  in  the  back,  at  the  lime  of 
their  most  crucial  need  of  all  their  resources,  they  would  not 
aj)prove  the  stand  he  has  now  taken.  The  people  \sill  believe 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

The  note  itself,  which  is  described  by  the  Brooklyn  Slandard 
rnion  as  "the  most  important  diplomatic  event  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  War,"  is  dated  October  21,  and  covers 
in  its  1.5,000  words,  under  3.5  heads,  Great  Britain's  infringe- 
ments of  our  maritime  rights  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
It  carries  as  an  appendix  an  "incomplete  list"  of  270  neutral 
ships  which  were  diverted  to  the  port  of  Kirkwall  by  British 
authorities  between  March  1 1  and  .June  17,  1915,  while  bound 
with  American  cargoes  from  America  to  Scandinavian  ports. 
"Kven  well-informed  Americans,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis 
Xcirs,  "will  be  astoiuided  at  the  extent  of  the  interference  bj-  the 
British  Government  with  American  trade  during  the  present 
war."  The  note  puts  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
record  as  challenging  England's  practise  of  diverting  neutral 
ships  to  Britisli  ports  "on  suspicion"  that  their  cargoes  are  con- 
traband; as  rejecting  as  illegal  the  ".so-called  blockade  mea- 
sures" imposed  by  the  British  Order  in  Council  of  Mar<*h  11, 
because  they  involve  the  blockading  of  neutral  countries  like 
Holland  and  Scandinavia;  as  questioning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  prize-courts  in  many  of  the  American  cases  brought  before 
them;  and  as  reserving  the  right  to  protest  in  a  later  note  against 
Great  Britain's  classification  of  certain  articU-s  as  contraband 
of  war.  But  the  gist  and  spirit  of  tlie  whole  communication 
are  to  be  found  in  these  closing  paragraphs: 

"I  believ«'  it  has  been  conclusively  shov.n  that  the  methods 
sought  to  be  emiJJoyed  by  Great  Britain  to  obtain  and  u.se  e\i- 
dence  of  enemy  destination  of  cargoes  bound  for  neutral  ports 
and  to  impos(*  a  contraband  character  upon  such  cargoes  are 
without,  justification;  that  the  blockade,  upon  whir-h  such  metli- 
ods  are  partly  founded,  is  ineffective,  illegal,  and  indefensible; 
that  the  jiidi<'ial  procedure  offered  as  a  means  of  reparation  for 
an  international  injury  is  inherently  defectiv(>  for  the  i)uri)ose; 
and  that  in  many  cases  jurisdiction  is  asserted  in  violation  (,f  the 
law  of  nations.  The  United  States,  therefore,  can  not  submit 
to  the  curtailment  of  its  neutral  rights  by  tliese  measures,  which 
are  admittedly  retaliatory,  and  therefore  illegal,  in  conception 
and  in  nature,  and  intended  to  punish  the  enemies  of  (Jreal 
Britain  for  all<>ged  illegalities  on  their  part.  The  United  States 
might  not  l)e  in  a  ixtsition  to  object  to  them  if  its  interests  and 
the  interests  of  all  neutrals  were  uiuiffected  by  them,  but.  being 
affected,  it  can  not  with  complacence  suffer  further  subordiiuition 
of  its  rights  !tnd  interests  to  the  j^lea  that  the  excejjtional  geo- 
graphic i)(>siti()M  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  recjuins  or 
jiistities  op])ressive  and  ill<>gal  i)ra<'ti.s«'s. 

"The  Go\ernment  of  tht;  United  States  desires,  therefore,  to 
impress  most  i-arnestly  upon  his  Majesty's  Government  that  it 
must  insist  that  the  relations  between  it  and  his  Majesty's 
Ciovernment  be  governed,  not  by  a  j)olicv  of  «'xpediency,  but  by 
tliose  established  rules  of  international  conduct  ui)on  which 
Great  Britain  in  the  past  has  held  the  I'nited  .Stales  to  account 
when  I  he  latter  nation  was  a  belligerent  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  national  existence.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  neu- 
trals not  only  of  the  i)resent  f'.ay  but  of  the  future  that  tht^  \mn- 
ciples  of  international  right  >.e  maintained  unintpaired. 

"This  task  of  championing  the  integrity  of  neutral  rights 
whirh  ha\c  received  the  sjinction  of  the  civilized  world  against 
thi-  lawless  conduj't  of  belli(rerents  arising  out  of  the  bittertuss 
of  the  great  <'ontlict  which  is  now  wasting  the  countries  of 
Europe,  the  Unite<I  States  unhesitatingly  as.sumes,  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  task  it  will  d(>vote  its  energies,  exercising 
always  that  imfiartiality  whidi  from  the  outbr(>ak  of  the  war  it 
has  sought  to  exercise  in  its  relations  with  the  warring  nations." 

Tli.ii  i1ii<  nolo  demands  more  than  can  be  granted  seems  to  be 


the  consensus  of  English  editorial  opinion  as  quoted  in  the  cabled 
dispatches.  The  \-iew  thus  reflected  seems  to  be  that  England, 
fighting  for  her  life,  must  give  to  military  expediency  precedence 
of  the  niceties  of  international  law.  "The  purport  of  the  whole 
note  is  not,  of  course,  to  put  a  pistol  to  our  heads,  but  to  tell  us 
firmlj- — one  might  almost  say  harshly — that  the  United  States 
does  not  accept  our  main  contentions,  does  not  acquiesce  in  our 
policy,  and  will  continue  to  press  strong  protests  upon  us," 
says  the  I^ndon  Chronicle,  and  The  Daily  News  warns  the  nation 
that  "no  mistake  could  be  graver  than  to  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  contentions  advanced  by  Washington." 
As  the  London  Times  reads  it,  the  note  "nowhere  rises  to  the 
broad  view  of  the  larger  issues  involved  in  the  world-war." 
"The  United  States  scarcely  grapples  with  the  realities  of  the 
situation  created  in  the  first  place  by  the  fact  of  war  and  in  the 
second  by  the  criminality  of  German  j)ractises,"  complains  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ^Vnd  The  Erening  Standard  remarks  that  the 
United  States  "accepted  from  Germany  a  sort  of  apology  which 
bore  far  less  similarity  to  the  real  article  than  our  blockade 
bears  to  a  blockade  that  would  satisfy  even  American  diplo- 
matists." The  Manchester  Guardian,  however,  urges  its  readers 
not  to  forget  that  "the  cordial  friendship  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  of  British  policy  when  the 
war  is  over." 

The  German  press,  according  to  dispatches  from  Berlin  and 
Hamburg,  commend  the  firm  tone  of  the  note,  but  doubt  whether 
any  action  will  follow.  Thus  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  while  com- 
menting approvingly  on  the  "sharpness"  of  America's  protest, 
adds  that  "for  the  present  there  are  only  sharp  words  and 
nothing  more";  and  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  declaring  that  the 
note  has  been  too  long  delayed  to  be  effective,  goes  on  to  say: 

"London  will  be  unwilling  to  believe  that  America  now  really 
is  in  deadly  earnest  with  its  claims  and  demands,  or  that  behind 
these  earnest  words  stands  a  resolution  for  earnest  aclion. 
Through  his  unlimited  yieldingness.  Mr.  Wilson  has  used  uj) 
too  much  of  his  moral  credit.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
Britain  will  honor  his  demands." 

Another  Berlin  paper,  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  rejoices  to  read 
from  so  able  a  neutral  pen  "the  unvarnished  truth  about  Great 
Britain's  rape  of  neutral  trade,  her  disregard  of  all  international 
law,  and  }i(>r  shabby  manner  of  conducting  war  at  sea."  From 
"the  bare  fact  that  the  American  Government  uses  such  decided 
and  firm  language,"  the  Morgenpost  infers  that  "the  discontent 
of  wide  and  influential  American  circles  with  Great  Britain 
must  be  very  earnest  indeed."  And  in  the  Hamburg  Fremdcn- 
hlatl  we  read: 

"The  same  Wilson  speaks  here  as  spoke  in  the  notes  we  received 
from  him.  He  expres.ses  the  same  concejition  of  inviolable 
rights  of  neutrals  to  a  free  intercourse  without  being  hampered 
by  the  war." 

The  German-American  press,  while  generally  commending 
the  note  as  an  able  and  convincing  document,  are  not  very 
optimistic  about  its  effect.  "Probably  we  shall  be  able  to 
submit  a  bill  for  damages  after  the  war,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  only  purpose  of  these  diplomatic  wTiting-exercises,"  remarks 
the  Ncw-Yorkcr  Slaata-Zeitung.  "The  facts,  the  law,  and  the  logic 
in  the  note  are  unassailable,"  says  the  Cincinnati  Volkublall, 
"but  we  regret  that  the  protest  comes  so  late."  The  same 
regret  is  exprest  by  the  St.  Louis  Westliche  Post.  And  the 
Milwaukee  Ger mania  Herold  reminds  us  that — 

"While  the  note  was  on  its  way  to  London  the  English  Ad- 
miralty crowned  its  shameless  proceedings  by  seizing  the  steam- 
ship Hocking,  belonging  to  an  American  company,  ha\iiig 
.\merican  registry,  and  .sailing  under  the  American  flag  from 
one  American  harbor  to  another.  This  unprecedented  outrage 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion,  in  our  opinion,  that  England  does 
not  intend  to  meet  even  a  single  one  of  the  demands  of  th<' 
I'nited  States.  And.  in  that  ca.se,  what  will  the  Administration, 
which  'without  hesitation'  has  taken  upon  itself  the  cham- 
1  ionship  of  the  whole  neutral  world,  do  about  ifi*" 
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PREPAREDNESS   AND    POLITICS 

EVIDENCE  tluil  "preparedness"  will  l)e  a  stirring  issue 
in  the  coniiug  Presidential  campaign  api)ears  in  the 
newspapers  from  day  to  day  as  one  leader  after  anothei' 
eomes  out  with  a  statement  supporting  or  condemning  the 
President's  defense-program.  He  is  pushing  America  toward 
militarism,  says  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Kitchin,  the  Democratic- 
leader  in  Congress,  agrees.  Ex-Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
oppose  his  plans,  tlie  former  because  tliey  do  not  go  far  enough, 
the  latter  because  they  go  too  far.  Even  the  President's  own 
party  seems  dividing  on  the  issue,  and  he  has  felt  impelled  to 
appeal  for  Republican  support.  That  the  question  of  national 
defense  should  come  up  "just  at  a  time  when  a  national  election 
is  in  prospect"  seems  unfortunate  to  non-partizan  editors,  as 
they  note,  with  the  New  York  Jourtial  of  Commerce,  the  "almost 
irresistible  disposition  to  make  a  partj^  question  of  it."  When 
President  Wilson,  in  his  New  York  speech  of  November  4,  set 
forth  his  program  for  preparedness  "for  defense,  not  war,"  he 
asked  for  the  hearty  support  "of  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion."  And  the  venerable  Joseph  H.  Choate  spoke  for  many 
Republican  party  leaders  and  editors  when  he  exprest  "the 
fervent  hope  that  no  partizan  spirit  will  enter  into  this  matter  of 
national  preparedness."  "But  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  Democn-atic  party,  other  than  the  President  himself,  dissents 
in  toto,  and  if  he  is  going  to  carry  a  number  of  Senators  and 
Members  sufficient  to  deprive  the  Democrats  of  a  majority  in 
Congress  with  him  and  against  the  Administration,"  remarks  the 
I'ittsburg  (iazetle-Timex  (Rep.),  it  will  be  impossible  for  Repub- 
licans "to  ignore  the  situation  thus  created."  Besides  such 
Democrats  as  may  follow  Mr.  Bryan  and  oppose  their  President 
l)ecause  they  think  he  leans  too  far  toward  militarism,  at  the 
})ossible  risk  of  weakening  their  party,  there  are  Republicans 
;ind  Progressi^'es  who  believe  they  have  been  presented  wdth  an 
issue  by  the  "sad  inadequacy"  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "tardy  con- 
cession" to  our  military  needs.  Thus  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  (Prog.  Rep.)  calls  for  a  candidate  to  lead  a  successful 
campaign  with  "real  preparedness"  as  an  issue.     In  which  con- 


GooD  esYE  aoo 
SLE^S  you  • 


PREPAREDNES,S! 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  Colonel  Roosevelt's  expression 
of  regret  that  the  President  "does  not  present  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial plan  of  defense  instead  of  a  shadow." 

Mr.   Bi-yan,   it  will   be  remembered,   on  the  very  day  after 
President  Wilson's  brief  restatement  of  the  now  familiar  naval 


and  military  i)rogram  of  the  Administration,  denounced  the 
plan  as  "a  menace  to  our  peace  and  safety"  and  "a  challenge 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity."  This  action  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  the 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares,  "gives  him  an  issue  for 
square  and  open  antagonism  to  the  President  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress,  and  gi\'es  him  a  basis  on  which  to  opi)ose 


FAMOUS  MOTTO  REVISEn. 

"  Speak  out,  but  carry  two  big  sticks!" 

— Cesare  in  the  New  ^  ork  .Sun. 

the  renomination  of  President  Wilson."  "While  it  will  not 
seriously  impede  the  arms-movement,"  says  The  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.)  in  the  ex-Secretary's  home  city  of  Lincoln, 

"Mr.  Bryan's  split  with  the  President  may  have  serious 
political  consequences.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  Democrat 
can  be  elected  President  next  year  without  Mr.  Bryan's  support. 
If  this  feud  goes  far  enough  it  will  jeopardize  President  Wilson's 
chance  of  reelection." 

But  a  Democratic  daily  in  the  same  city.  The  Daily  Slar,  tho 
admitting  that  "Bryan's  avoA-al  of  hostilitj'  may  mean  that 
in  the  next  national  convention  he  will  be  a  masked  Presidential 
candidate,"  adds  confidently:  "So  strong  is  the  esteem  in  which 
Wilson  is  held  by  the  people  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
he  can  be  destroyed  by  this  latest  effort  at  party  perfidy."  The 
Boston  Trareler  (Ind.)  predicts  that  Mr.  Bryan  "will  be  beaten 
to  a  standstill,  if  not  to  silence."  On  the  general  question, 
agrees  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Mr.  Bryan  "can 
get  but  a  corporal's  guard  to  go  ^v^th  him  and  against  the  Pre.si- 
dent,"  and  this  editor  speaks  of  "some  who  see  in  the  President's 
speech  a  deliberate  attempt  to  force  Bryan  into  the  open  and  to 
complete  his  political  discomfiture."  Republicans,  made  certain 
by  the  election-returns  "that  the  Republican  party  can  return  to 
power  in  1916,  regardless  of  a  split  in  the  Democracy,"  may  well 
be  indifferent  to  the  politi(^al  bearings  of  the  Wilson-Bryan  split; 
but,  adds  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "coming  at  this  time,  and 
on  this  issue,  the  breach  is  full  of  sinister  significance" — 

"It  portends  the  defeat  in  Congress  next  winter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's preparedness- program.  It  means  that  all  real  Amer- 
icans, in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  .  .  . 
must  rally  to  a  common  cause  without  respect  to  party  affiliation. 
Every  patriotic  vote  will  be  needed 

"Mr.  Bryan's  strength  in  Congress  should  not  be  underes- 
timated. There  are  in  that  body  a  choice  lot  of  'pork  bar'l' 
patriots  and  fourth-class  postrnaster-grabbers  who  were  cast  at 
birth  in  the  Bryan  mold  and  who  have  assiduously  devoted 
themsehes  since  then  to  the  task  of  impro^ing  upon  nature  b\- 
cultivating  the  arts  of  asininity.  It  will  be  more  than  a  cor- 
poral's guard  that  Bryan  will  muster  under  the  rallying  cry  of 
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OHICACJOX   .MARCH    FOH    A       WKT  "    SUNDAY. 

This  parade  of  more  than  40.000  Chicaf;oans  on  November  7  was  a  protest  aRamst  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-closing  law  by  the  Mayor. 

who  refused  to  review  the  marcliers.    It  was  directed  l)y  the  city's  United  Societies  for  Local  Self-f fovernment .  an  organization  comprising  92.5 

[American,  Cernian,  Litliuanian.  Italian,  Boliemian,  Polish.  Roumanian.  Jewisli.  Croatian.  Swedish.  Swi.ss.  Danish.  Norwegian,  Irish,  and  Austro- 

Hungarian  sulwidiary  .societies.    A  notable  feature  of  the  parade  up  Michigan  Avenue,  which  took   two  hour.s  to  pass  the  re\-icwing-siand,  was 

the  largo  number  of  women,  girls,  and  mothers  with  babes  in  arms  who  rode  in  motor-cars  and  other  vehicles. 


'Million.s  for  piffle,  but  not  one  cent  for  defense.'  Many  will 
flock  to  his  standard  from  the  German  centers  in  our  great 
cities  and  from  the  uncombed  prairies  of  the 'West.  Xor  will 
they  Tie  lacking  in  Iiepul)liean  support  if  Mr.  Taft  speaks  with 
any  authority  when  he  says,  'We  are  not  justified  in  rushing  into 
militarism.' 

"The  country  is  groi)ing  in  the  dark,  while  jjoliticians  es- 
timate the  value  of  the  nation's  honor  in  terms  of  votes." 

But  friends  of  the  Administration's  policy  see  no  such  gloomy 
prospect.  They  ob.serve  that  the  President's  Manhattan  Club 
speech  evoked  enthusiastic  applause  from  i)ractically  e\ery 
Democratic  newspaper  in  the  country,  more  measured  i-ommenda- 
tion  from  the  independent  press,  and  approval,  tho  in  some  cases 
grudging,  hesitating,  and  partial,  from  many  of  the  most  rei)re- 
senlative  Republican  dailies.  It  is  noted  that  Mr.  Br\an's 
attack  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  Democratic  pre.ss  of  the  East, 
and  has  l)rought  critical  rather  than  appro\ing  notice  from 
the  Democratic  papers  of  the  South  and  NN'est . 

President  Wilson,  it  will  be  remeinl>ere(l,  reiterated  at  X"\v 
York  his  belief  in  this  country's  i)eaceful  and  un.seltish  mission. 
and  declared  his  faith  that  foreign  statesmen  could  rest  a.ssured 
that  any  force  we  might  develop  would  be  used  for  no  aggression 
of  any  kind,  "but  nu>rely  to  make  sure  of  our  own  .security.' 
In  accordance  with  American  traditions.  President  Wilson  would 
work  for  an  army  a<lequate  only  to  legitimate,  iH'aceful  uses,  but 
would  supplement  this  with  such  a  large  Inxly  of  citizens  trained 
to  arms  as  would  be  provided  for  by  the  Ciarrisou  "Continental 
Army"  plan.  As  for  the  Xavy,  the  President  lielieves  that 
"all  that  is  needed  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  point  of  extraordinary 
force  and  efficiency  as  compannl  with  the  other  na\  ies  of  the 
world  is  that  we  shoidd  ha^sten  our  pace  in  the  policy  we  have 
long  been  pursuing."  We  are  "not  threatened  from  an\- 
quarter,"  insisted  the  President;  "ther«>  is  no  fear  amonir  us.  ' 
Only,  "under  the  new  world-conditions  we  have  become  thought- 
ful of  the  things  which  all  reasonable  men  consider  necessary 
for  security  and  self-defense  on  the  part  of  every  nation  con- 
fronted with  the  great  enterprise  of  human  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence." The  President  then  turned  from  the  subject  of 
national  defense   to  confess   his  "grave  concern"  that  "voices 


liave  been  raised  in  America  professing  to  be  the  voices  of 
Americans,"  but  "which  spoke  alien  sjmpathies,  which  came 
from  men  who  loved  other  countries  better  than  they  loved 
America."  It  is  time  that  some  of  these  small  groups  should  be 
called  "to  a  reckoning";  yet  the  President  doubts  not  that  upon 
the  first  opportunity  the  real  voice  of  the  nation  "will  speak 
forth  in  tones  which  no  man  can  doubt  and  with  commands 
which  no  man  dare  gainsay  or  resist." 

And  it  is  this  portion  of  the  speech  which  seems  most  signif- 
icant and  noteworthy  to  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  the 
Brooklyn  EaglL  and  Citizen,  and  the  New^  York  Commercial. 
Among  German-American  papers  the  influential  St.  Louis 
Wcfitlichc  I'o.sl  says  it  "shares  fully  President  Wilson's  aversion 
to  spurious  Americans.  The  higher  these  stand,  the  more 
dangerous  they  are." 

The  whole  force  of  the  President's  utterance  on  preparedness, 
says  the  Springfield  Rcpiihlicau  (Ind.),  "is  in  the  simple  fact 
that  a  peace-lo\ing  man,  hitherto  much  criticized  for  neglecting 
the  military  defenses  of  the  country,  has  made  it."  That  utter- 
ance, adds  The  Republican,  "is  not  meant  as  a  threat  to  any 
nation;  it  does  not  hide  a  sinister  purpose  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  industrial  democracy  and  taint  its  ideals  with  the 
\-ice  of  a  reactionary  militarism;  yet  the  warning  is  there  and 
it  has  the  force  which  goes  with  a  conviction  not  willingly  reached 
by  one  whose  responsibility  at  this  time  measures  bej'ond  that 
of  other  men."  In  his  newly  declared  policy,  the  Pre'sidenl. 
in  tlu'  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  (hid.)  opinion,  "represents  the  vast 
majority  of  all  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  such  a  policy 
will  receive  nearly  unanimous  support." 

Republican  praise  of  the  President's  general  attitude  is  rabced 
with  regret  that  he  has  not  gone  further,  questionings  con- 
cerning his  motives,  and  criticism  of  the  Garrison  Army  plan. 
Henry  Reuterdahl,  naval  expert,  and  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
member  of  the  Xaval  Advisory  Board  and  Chairman  of  the 
(Conference  Committee  on  Xaval  Preparedness,  an'  quoted  in 
the  Xew  York  Times  in  condemnation  of  President  Wilson's 
program  as  wholly  in.sufficient.  The  Xew  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
echoes  some  of  their  criticisms,  tho  the  Xew  York  World  (Dem.) 
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remarks  that  Mr.  Bryan's  strongest  allies  will  hi'  found,  not 
among  the  pacifists,  but  among  the  "preparedness  extremists," 
who  "evidently  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  British 
Navy  and  a  German  Army  for  the  United  States."  To  a  Western 
Republiean  daily,  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  President  Wilson's 
New  York  speech  seemed  more  like  an  apology  than  a  ringing 
call  for  national  defense,  "and  indicated  that  its  author  has 
permitted  his  lips  to  give  service  to  a  cause  his  heart  refuses." 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan,  it  adds,  "seem  very  close  together." 
The  Chicago  Tribune  bluntly  calls  the  President's  program  "a 
sop  to  the  American  people"  and  "an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
party  of  the  opposition  from  making  an  issu(^  of  defense  and 
defeating  him  at  the  polls." 
"Instead  of  strengthening  the 
cause  of  those  who  seek  an 
adequate  national  defense,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  given  ammunition  to 
those  who  oppose  it,"  declares 
another  Progressive-Republican 
daily  in  Cliicago,  The  Evening 
Post.  And  it  makes  a  political 
application  by  observing  that 
if  his  "calm  and  classic  shroud- 
ings of  the  Great  Necessity  repre- 
sent Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  idea 
of  a  vital  and  aggressive  plat- 
form for  1916,  we  believe  that 
the  road  for  successful  opposition 
to  him  lies  wide  open.  It  can 
be  followed  by  any  national  for- 
ward-minded Republican  running 
on  a  platform  of  Real  Military 
Preparedness  and  a  Positive 
Foreign  Policy."  The  Progres- 
sive Philadelphia  N or Ih  American, 
after  noting  that  "preparedness 
lias  become  so  much  of  an  issue 
that  every  candidate  for  national 
office  must  declare  himself  upon  it,"  remarks  with  emphasis: 

' '  Roosevelt  was  preaching  preparedness  when  the  President 
was  courting  the  advocates  of  disarmament,  and  when  it  was 
the  most  unpopular  issue  before  the  American  people.  Yet  on  all 
these  questions  President  Wilson  has  contrived  to  create  the 
illusion  of  pioneering  by  the  simple  expedient  of  reversing 
himself  at  an  opportune  time." 

Turning  to  the  pacifist  opposition,  we  find  Mr.  Bryan  by  no 
means  standing  alone.  Congressman  Kitehin,  who  will  be 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  next 
House,  has  announced  his  personal  disagreement,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  quotes  a  letter  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself 
most  forcibly: 

"Will  this  naval  and  miUtary  malady  spread  to  Congress 
and  consume  its  reason  and  blind  its  eyes  to  our  actual  situation 
and  our  actual  needs?  I  hope  not!  1  fear  so!  If  we  must, 
in  the  future,  enter  a  career  of  militarism  and  uavalism,  can't 
we  wait  a  while?" 

Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Bryan  in  condemning  the  President's  "sudden 
surrender  to  the  militarists"  and  "backward  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  barbarism."  Governor  Ai'thm-  Capper  (Rep.),  of  Kan- 
sas, tells  the  New  York  A  merican  that  the  people  of  his  State 
do  not  approve  of  President  Wilson's  plan,  and  that  the/  believe 
the  United  States  to  be  in  less  danger  than  ever  befo.'e  from 
foreign  attack.  That  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  to  be  without  Demo- 
cratic support  on  the  floor  of  Congress  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment by  Congressman  W.  N.  Bailey,  who  believes  the  ex- 
Secretary  is  not  trying  to  incite  a  revolt  against  Pi-esident  Wilson, 
"but  to  arouse  the  public  conscience  to  the  threatening  dangers 
of  military  autocracy." 


PARTY-HOPES   IN   ELECTION-RETURNS 
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HIS  FALL'S  ELECTION-RETURNS  may  bear  about 
as  much  relation  to  the  Presidential  contest  of  next  year 
as  the  recent  Plattsburg  maneuvers  bear  to  the  campaign 
in  Servia,  as  one  skeptical  editor  puts  it,  but  Democratic  and 
Republican  prophets  have  been  vying  with  each  other  in  opti- 
mistic interpretation.  On  one  point  they  are  agreed — that  the 
Progressive  third-party  movement  is  dead.  This  naturally  en- 
courages Rei)ublicans.  But  the  Democrats  profess  to  l)elieve 
that  many  Progressives  will  prefer  a  Wilson-led  Democracy  to 
the  old  allegiance.^  In  the  actual  returns  from  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,   Kentucky,  and  other  Eastern  States,  independent 

observers  like  the  Springfield  Re- 
publicaji,  Boston  News  Bureau, 
and  Washington  Post  find  slight- 
ly more  encouragement  for 
the  Republicans  than  for  the 
Democracy. 

The  Republicans,  as  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.) 
observes,  "held  their  own  or 
made  gains  in  every  legislative 
and  Congressional  contest,  and 
made  gains,  compared  with  every 
election  struggle  since  1911,  in 
each  of  the  three  gubernatorial 
fights."  Ex-President  Taft  is 
' '  very  hopeful  that  this  is  a  good 
augury  for  Republican  success 
in  1916."  Senator  Smoot,  of 
Utah,  "can  hardly  see  how  it 
could  have  been  better."  Senator 
Borah  is  no  less  delighted.  And 
the  sentiments  of  these  eminent 
Republicans  are  echoed  bj'  Re- 
publican dailies  like  the  Boston 
Transcript,  New  York  Press, 
Paterson  Call,  Minneapoli::  Jour- 
nal, and  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Chairman  Hilles,  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  is  pleased  by  the  extremely  close 
elections  in  "Democratic  States"  like  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
and  said  of  other  results: 

"We  have  carried  Cincinnati  by  the  largest  plurality  ever 
given  a  Republican.  The  Republicans  have  retained  control 
of  the  legislatures  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  We  have 
elected  local  officers  up-State  in  New  York  and  to  all  offices  in 
Philadelphia.  We  have  swept  Massachusetts  by  pluralities 
ranging  from  10,000  to  30,000,  electing  aU  State  officers  and 
160  Republicans  to  the  legislatui-e,  as  against  79  Democrats. 

"We  have  carried  the  one  Congress  district  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  three  districts  in  New  York,  one  of  which,  the  Twenty- 
third,  has  heretofore  been  Democratic." 

These  straws  seem  less  surely  indicative  of  a  RepubUcan  wind 
to  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.).  It  remarks  that  the  European 
War  "has  nearly  spoiled  the  tariff  as  an  issue,"  and  continues: 

"If  business  should  be  thoroughly  good  next  November — 
with  or  without  the  continuance  of  the  war— Democratic  pros- 
pects would  materially  brighten.  If  we  should  by  that  time 
have  become  participants  in  the  struggle,  the  country  would  be 
disinclined  to  release  from  service  tlie  President  who  was  at  the 
helm.  If  he  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  restoration  of  peace,  particularly  if  that  peace  appearetl 
to  be  bringing  material  prosperity  to  our  own  Republic,  his 
hand  would  be  wonderfully  strengthened.  In  fine,  Mr.  Woodrow^ 
Wilson  has  a  number  of  cards  which  events  may  yet  give  him  a 
chance  to  play.  It  is  useless  to  regard  him  as  already  defeated, 
even  tho  the  political  conditions  in  the  dominating  State  of  New 
York  continue  to  point  to  Republican  success  next  November." 

On  the  other  side,  a  statement  issued  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  the  day  after  the  election  said  that  the 
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It's  going  to  be  a  hard  winter! 

— Alford  in  the  Baltimore  Star 
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results  "demonstrated  oonrlusively"  that  the  Demoeralic 
party  wa  gaining  and  the  Repul)lieans  were  signally  failing  in 
their  efforts  to  force  the  Progressives  bS/Ck  into  the  ranks.  The 
figures,  similarly  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.), 
"demonstrate  that  a  large  part  of  the  Progressive  vote  has 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  with  that  reenforcement  the 
President  can  look  forward  to  November,  1916,  with  entire 
confidence."  Confidence  in  \ictorj-  next  year  also  pervades 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Richmond  Xcirs  Leader.  And  the 
Nashville  Tenneasean  thus  explains  why  the  recent  elections 
make  the  skies  so  rosy: 

"Massachusetts  elected  the  Republican  Governor  l)y  the 
smallest  majority  it  has  ever  given.  Walsh  had  V»een  Governor 
not  by  virtue  of  a  Democratic  majority,  but  merely  of  a  plurality, 
when  the  Republican  vote  of  the  State  was  pretty  evenly  di\  idod 


into  a  stand-pat  element  and  a  Progressive  or  Bull  Moose 
element.  With  McCall's  majority  le-ss  than  10,000  in  this  off- 
year,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  Massachusetts  will 
give  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Presidential  contest  next  year. 

"Maryland,  a  State  tliat  has  been  very  close  in  recent  years. 
and  that  during  the  pas^  term  has  been  under  Republican  rule, 
replaced  a  Republican  Governor  with  a  Democratic  Governor. 
Kentucky,  a  State  that  has  been  debatable  ground  since  1899. 
and  that  has  been  under  Republican  rule  almost  half  of  that  time, 
elected  a  Democratic  Governor  by  a  narrow  but  safe  margin. 
The  smallness  of  Mr.  Stanley's  majority  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
party  dissensions 

"Probably  the  most  significant  outstanding  fact  made  evident 
by  the  election  is  that  the  Roosevelt  Bull-Moose-Progressive 
party  is  no  longer  a  factor  to  be  seriously  considered.  The 
Republican  party  is  again  united,  and  unless  [there  should  be 
new  bickerings  and  bitternesses,  the  campaign  of  1916  will  be 
fought  out  between  the  two  old-line  parties." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Railiio.\d  mon  certainly   have  their  trial.s. —  Washington  Post. 

.Mr.  Bry.\n  seems  to  liave  his  dates  mixed.     Thi.s  isn't  the  raillenniimi. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

Now  that  all  the  great  nations  have  reoopnized  Carranza.  what"*  delaying 
Mexico? — Columbia  Slate. 

Berlin's  Thanlisfelving  will   follow  the  opening  of  the  road  to  Turkey. 
— Neic  York  Tribune. 

.Iap.W  agrees  not  to  conclude  a  separate  ))eaee.      She  has  It  alreadv  - 
I'hiladflphia  Sorlli  American. 

Mk.  Mellen  says  he  is  through  with  railroads  for  good,  and  it's  an  eas> 
guess  whose  good. — Columbia  Stal< 

.\  oooD  navy  Ls  to  be  built  within  the  next  five  years.     Foreign  foes  will 
l)lease  1k>  patient. —  Washington  Po.ti. 

It  must.   Ix-  said   that   the   .\llies'    Western   drive   is   not    exceeding   the 
speed  limit. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ma.ssachiLsetts  api>ear  to  be  responsible 
for  putting  the  rage  in  suffrage. — Columbia  Stale. 

(iHEECE  is  like  the  fellow  who  jjrefers  being  called  a  coward  to  havnitr  ii 
said  of  him,    "  Doesn't  he  look  natural'  '       Mhnny  Journal. 

It  is  with  some  wlstfulness  that   the  ("olon(>l  remarks  that  the  prreatesi 
role  in  the  world  is  that  of  a  mother. — Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

.\  M.\x  who  fell  oft  an  elephant  in  the  New  York  zoo  is  bringing  suit  for 
daniagi^.      Ha.s  the  Colonel  thought   of  that'.' — Clereiand  Plain   Dealer. 

CiREECE  l.s  more  Interested  in  finding  out  who  i>  the  hnrdi^st  hitter  lluui 
in  discovering  who  is  the  highest  bidder. — Charleston  .\eus  and  Couriei . 

M.WBE   the   King  of  Rouraania  and   the   King  of  fireece  are   bidding 
against eachother  for  the  Nobel  peace-prize. — .Veir  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

.\Nf>THEU  blow  to  the  king-busini>ss  is  that  I  lie  Czar  or  some  other  ruler  i- 
always  leaving  for  the  front,  and  thin 
nothing  happen-s. — Kansas  City  Sloi 

Tam.m.vny's  opposition  to  woman 
suffrage  in  New  York  forced  the  voters 
to  decide  the  old  question,  "The  lad.\ 
or  the  tiger?"  —  Xashrille  Southern 
Lumberman. 

It    is    understowl    that    nobody    i> 
quite  so  indignant  over  the  Armenian 
ma.s.sacres  a.s  the  gentlemen  who  or- 
dereti     the     last     Ru.ssian    pogrom. - 
lioston  Transcript. 

Carranza "h  proi)osal  to  substitute 
ba.seball  for  bull-fighting  arouses  the 
ghastly  suspicion  that  he  intends  mak- 
ing his  tmfortunale  captives  do  the 
imipiring. — Columbia  Stale. 

General  Villa  says  he  Is  not 
afraid  to  fight  the  entire  Unlt*^!  States 
.\rmy.  He  miLst  have  been  reading 
some  of  those  numerous  magazine 
articles  regarding  our  imprepare<lnfss 
— !\'ashTille  Stiuthrrn  Lumberman 

Premier  Okima  a.s.s<Tts  thai  .Japan 
couldn't  si>nd  a  large  arinetl  force  to 
Kurope  if  it  woiiltl.  t)ecause  of  its 
lack  of  adefjuate  means  of  transport. 
But  why  shouldn't  .lapan  bring  out  of 
Us  hiding-places  the  fleet  of  transports 
that  has  been  waiting  to  land  a  quar- 
ter-million  men  on  our  Pacific  coast'' — 
Springfield  Republican.  — Thurlbv 


The   most  unkindest  cut   of  all   seems   to  be  located   at    the  Canal. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

.Sir  Edward  Carson  is  out  in  the  cold,  but  luckily  for  him  he  has  his 
t'lster. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  isn't  a  smaller  Cabinet  Britain   seems  to  need   so  much  as  bigger 
ministers. — Columbia  Slate. 


There  is  no  shortage  of  munitions  of  war  in  the  suffragists'  camp, 
they  need  is  more  men, — A'<>tc  York  World. 


Whai 


The  hyphen  (-)  is  a  minus-sign.  It  subtracts  a  German  from  an  .\meri- 
ean.  and  leaves  nothing. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ik  Britain  is  really  spending  $2.^.000.000  a  day  on  the  war,  somebody 
isn't  getting  his  money's  worth. — Columbia  Stale. 

Gener.\l  von  Hissing's  edict  against  cruelty  to  song-birds  must  make 
every  Belgian  wish  he  was  a  canary, — Boston   Transcript. 

Then,  again,  talking  of  the  power  behind  the  throne,  how  about  being 
the  first  mother-in-law  of  the  land? — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

What  the  people  of  CJreece  seem  to  want  to  know  is  whether  their  King 
married  the  whole  Hohenzollern  family. — Xew  York  .\lorning  Telegraph. 

.\LL  along  the  Germans  have  been  trying  to  get  to  the  channel,  and  ha\e 
succeeded  only  in  being  brought  to  bay, — Philadelphia  JS'orth  American. 

.\ND  this  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger:  "The  only  way  to 
win  is  to  poll  more  votes  than  the  other  party."  The  only  way  to  win  in 
Philadeljihia  is  to  get  more  votes  counted  than  the  other  party. — Neu- 
'i'ork  Morning  Telegraph. 

I.N  order  to  protect  itself  against  Mr.  Bryan's  trouble-making  propen- 
sities in  19'20.  1924.  1928,  etc.,  the  Democratic  Party  at  its  next  convention 
may  devise  a  plank  limiting  to  about  three  the  number  of  times  a  man 
may  run  for  the  Presidency. — Boston  Herald. 

.V  German  professor  announces  that  Moses  was  a  German,  and  we  do 

seem  to  remember  that  he  broke 
all  the  Ten  Commandments. — Colum- 
bia Stale. 

.\Ih.  Wilson,  it  is  said,  "shares  his 
fiancee's  love  for  the  works  of  Dick- 
ens." But  he  didn't  take  Toni/ 
Welter's  advice. — Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph. 

Rt'ssi.\  says  that  .she  "draws  the 
sword  on  Bulgaria  with  a  bleeding 
heart."  This  .sounds  like  stealing 
the  Kaiser's  stuff.— .Vo.s/ir///r  ,Sou//ipr« 
Lumberman. 

If  we  go  in  for  preparedness,  let  us 
remember  that  the  Gernian  Goveni- 
ment  also  prepares  agaiiist  factor.v- 
flres  and  Eastland  disasters. — Xtu 
York  Evening  Post. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  almost 
sixty  towns  elected  Republican  coro- 
ners as  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  -\d- 
ininist ration's  handling  of  the  Mexi- 
can situation. — Columbia  Stale. 

The  Smith  family  is  coming  into 
its  own.  One  has  been  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  British  Cabinet,  an- 
other has  been  elected  Sheriff  of  New 
York  County,  and  another  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  When  the  Smiths 
come  to  the  top  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  drift  is  toward  con.servatism. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


ARMONY. 

in  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 
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ITALIAN'    KKONTIEK   OUTPOST    SITTING    OX   THE    K(JOF   OF    EUROPE. 


GERMANS  ASK  WHAT  THEY  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR 


THE  PERSISTENT  PEACE-TALK  in  Ibe  German 
papers  and  the  equally  persistent  official  and  semi- 
official denials  that  Germany  lias  any  desire  to  open 
negotiations  jiresent  a  curious  contradiction.  What  does  it 
mean?  Some  editors  infer  that  Wilhelmstrasse  regards  the 
present  as  a  favorable  moment  for  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
if  advantageous  terms  could  be  secured,  the  successive  peace- 
hints  and  denials  being  intended  to  elicit  counter-proposals 
from  the  Allies.  They  point  out  that  so  far  Germany  is  in  the 
position  of  a  victor  who  could  offer  something  as  a  basis  of 
negotiation,  having  in  her  possession  almost  the  whole  of  Belgium 
and  Poland,  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  France,  Russia,  and 
Ser\ia.  One  editor,  who  is  not  altogether  friendly  to  Germany, 
has  described  her  as  being  in  the  position  of  a  poker-player  who 
after  a  run  of  luck  is  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  game  while  the 
majority  of  the  chips  on  the  table  lie  before  him.  It  is,  however, 
significant  that  possible  conditions  of  peace  form  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  German  press,  and  are  debated  among  members 
of  the  various  political  parties,  even  to  the  extent  of  breaking 
the  political  truce  which  has  prevailed  since  the  war  began. 
So  much  so  bas  this  been  the  case  that,  we  learn  from  the  Berliner 
Tagcblall,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  has  been  attacked  by  his  own 
party  for  not  formulating  the  terms  of  peace  that  Germany  wiU 
demand.  The  National  Liberal  partj'  has  passed  a  resolution 
stating  what  it  intends  to  work  for  in  this  direction,  which, 
according  to  the  Tageblatt,  runs: 

"The  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  party  de- 
••lares  .  .  .  that  the  results  of  the  present  war  can  only  be  a  peace 
which,  by  means  of  extensions  of  our  Iwrders  on  the  east,  west, 
and  overseas,  safeguards  us  from  renewed  attacks,  either  mili- 
tary, political,  or  economic,  and  repays  the  enormous  sacrifices 
which  the  German  people  have  made  heretofore  and  are  de- 
termined to  make  until  the  victorious  end  comes 

"The  Central  Committee  will  stand  solidly  with  the  entire 
party  against  any  Government  that  does  not  pursue  this  end 
\nth  rigid  firmness." 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  is  taken  severely  to  task  by  the 
Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  for  not  defining  more  explicitly  the 
objects  for  which  Germany  is  fighting.     It  says: 

"The  attitude  of   the   Imperial   Chancellor  toward   the  goal 


in  this  war  is  a  matter  for  solicitude — solicitude  that  the  highest 
imperial  official  does  not  find  himself  on  this  question,  so  vital 
to  the  German  people,  in  agreement  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation.  This  solicitude  has  not  been  done  away 
with  even  by  the  official  announcement  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor in  which  he  asserted  tliat  Germany  was  fighting  for  'a 
peace  that  would  insure  for  her  and  her  allies  that  firm  safe- 
guard that  Germany  needs  for  a  lasting  peace  and  for  the 
development  of  her  national  destiny.'  Under  those  words  one 
may  have  in  mind  very  different  tilings,  for  in  the  last  analysis 
the  ideas  of   what   is  necessary  for  our  national  future  differ 

widely 

"To-day  we  may,  without  going  into  details,  express  in  all 
calmness  the  fact  that  we  are  striving  for  an  extension  of  our 
borders." 

This  request  for  the  definition  of  peace-terms  is  supported 
by  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  says  that  the  people  now 
demand  the  right  "to  know  for  what  they  are  making  sucli 
gigantic  sacrifices."  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  National 
Liberal  party,  for  we  find  the  Catholics  of  Germany  issuing 
through  the  Central  Committee  of  the  powerful  Center  party 
exactly  the  same  inquiry.  According  to  the  Berlin  Germania, 
the  Center  party's  resolution  runs  in  part: 

"The  terrible  sacrifices  which  the  war  has  imposed  upon  our 
l)eople  demand  increased  protection  of  our  territory  in  the  East 
and  West  which  Avill  make  it  impossible  for  a  foreign  enemy  to 
fall  upon  us  again,  and  which  for  all  time  wiU  secure  the  economic 
necessities  of  our  increasing  population." 

From  The  Hague  comes  a  rumor  of  what  Germany's  peace- 
terms  are  to  be,  as  Renter's  Agency  reports: 

"At  a  recent  conference  in  Amsterdam,  which  was  attended 
by  several  members  of  the  Reichstag,  one  of  the  members  stated 
that  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Imperial  German  Chan- 
cellor, had  declared  that  Germany  Avas  inclined  to  conclude 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  to  Germany  of  Belgium  and  the 
Meuse  line,  the  ce.s.sion  of  Courland,  and  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  30,000,000,000  marks   ($7,500,000,000)." 

These  terms  are  promptly  denied  by  the  official  Norddeutschc 
Allgerneine  Zeitung,  which  says: 

"We  do  not  know  where  The  Hague  Correspondence  Bureau 
may  have  obtained  its  information,  but  must  state  that  it  is 
absolutely  without  foundation.     The  Chancellor  has  made  no 
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statements.     It  would  have  been  premature,  anyway,  to  talk 
of  pea<'e-<'onditions  now. 

"If,  despite  our  repeated  denials,  suoh  reports  that  Germany 
feels  the  inclination  or  need  to  make  ))ea<'e  continue  to  be  strewn 
abroad,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  our  enemies  are  makiiifj 
obvious  and  stupid  attempts  to  raise  courage  in  their  own 
countries  by  representing  Germany  as  yearning  for  peace." 

This  denial  does  not  satisfy  another  important  political  party, 

tlie     Social     Democrats, 


and  in  their  organ,  the 
Berlin  Voricdrts,  we  find 
some  plain  speaking. 
The  now  supprest  Vor- 
tccirlti  caustically  asks: 

"Siorics  a1)out  peace 
wishes  and  peace-etlorts 
of  the  German  Govern- 
iiM'ut  arc  l)cing  officially 
l)randt'd  as  false.  Von 
Buelow  is  in  Switzerland 
for  rest  and  recreation, 
and  Solf  [the  Colonial 
Secretary]  only  wants  to 
visit  his  dear  friends  in 
Holland  and  once  again 
cat  good  white  bread.  It 
isn't  true,  either,  that  the 
lmi)erial  Chancellor,  in 
I)resence  of  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry,  named  the  ac- 
quisition of  Belgium  to 
tlic  Mcusc  line,  the  an- 
nexation of  (^ourland.and 
;i(),(M)(),()(K).()0()  marks  in- 
demnity as  peace-condi- 
t  ions.  Well,  for  t  lie  i)ast 
twelve  months  we  have 
heard  Avhat  isn't  true; 
can  they  take  it  badly  of 
us  if  we  would  like  for 
once  to  hear  vAuit  is 
true,  what  the  German 
Government  does  con- 
sider its  object? 

"The  others,  they  tell 
us,  must  sue  for  i»>ace, 
for  we  arc  the  victors;  but  unfortunately  the  others  don't  consider 
1h«'mselves  vanquished,  and  no  result  is  rea<?hed.  The  war  con- 
tinues in(lc(initcl.\-  because  botli  i^arlics  fear  to  place  limits  to  their 
(Icnuuids  and  speak  tliem  out  for  fear  tliat  tlie  announcement  of 
the  object  for  which  they  are  fighting  will  })e  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  weakness,  ll  may  go  so  far  that  this  war  will  end  with 
the  complete  exhaustion  of  all  jKirties,  l)ecausc  no  one  cared  to 
.say  imder  what  specific  conditions  it  was  pr(>pared  to  end  it. 
If  this  is  to  be  ])revented,  then  all  th(>  Governments  must  at 
lejist  leave  the  realm  of  rhetorical  generalities,  and  confess 
llii'lr  concrete  ))rograms,  and  if.  confused  by  the  changing 
fortiuies  of  war.  they  arc  not  able  any  longer  to  ])icture  to  them- 
selves clearly  the  objects  of  the  war,  let  them  open  uj)  the  flood- 
gate's of  piiblic  discussion.  Then  we  shall  soon  Inn  e  clarity 
and,  as  we  hope,  peace." 

If  tln'sc  j)ea<'e-rumors  have  lieen  put  out  as  a  sort  of  trial- 
balloon  to  find  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  Allied 
countries  lliey  have  certainly  succeed«>d.  for  the  French  and 
English  Premiers  have  staled  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms 
that  no  peac(>  is  in  sight,  and  it  is  war  with  Germany  to  the  bitter 
end.  In  taking  office  Aristide  Briaud,  the  new  Premier  of 
PVance,  thus  announces  his  policj-  of  peace  through  victory: 

"La  I'nix  par  hi  Vidoirc!  Such  is  and  must  be  the  motto  of 
any  lYench  Ministry.  I^v  peace  1  mean  the  restoration  of  the 
right  of  every  country  to  lead  its  own  life  and  cultivat«>  its  own 
civilization  without  infringement  of  its  neighbors'  rights:  by 
victory  I  mean  the  crushing  of  German  militarism." 

The  English  Premier  is  equally  emphatic,  and  in  the  British 
House  of  ComnxMis  Mr.  .Xstjuith  announced  that  there  would  be 
uo  peave  until  Ser%  iau  independence  was  assured. 


■    TlIK    c.l.KMAN. 

yuoen  Sophia  of  Greece,  the  Kai- 
ser's rleveres(  sisU-r.  whoso  influence 
on  her  hu.sl)an(l  is  siipijo.-icd  by  tlio 
AtJienians  to  be  rcs|)onsible  for  tlie 
neutral  altitude  of  Creece  and  has 
e;inied  for  Jier  anion;;  tlie  Greeks 
llir  iiieUnaine  of  ••  The  f;eriiian." 


THE  POSITION  OF  GREECE 

THE  REFUSAL  of  Greece  to  observe  the  Uteral  wording 
of  her  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  Servia  and  her 
decision  to  preserve  an  armed  neutrality  have  been 
hailed  as  evidences  of  sagacilj'  by  the  German  press.  Yet  the 
journals  of  the  Teutonic  capital  are  none  too  easy  in  their  minds 
regarding  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  Allied  troops 
in  Greece.  The  stand 
taken  by  King  Con- 
stantine  in  dismissing 
his  pro-Ally  Premier, Mr. 
Venizelos,  who  is  backed 
by  a  majority  of  the 
people  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  German 
press  to  .show  the  great- 
est courage  and  politi- 
cal foresight.  Thus  th(> 
Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung 
says: 


"The  King  is  man 
enough  to  choose  for 
liimself  the  direction  to 
l)c  taken  in  the  political 
labyrinth.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  it  needs 
strong  poUtical  coitrag(» 
for  the  King  at  such  a 
decisive  moment  as  the 
present  to  appear  per- 
.sonally  in  the  foreground 
and  make  his  power  felt. 
But  precisely  because  he 
docs  not  hide  himself  be- 
hind the  constitutional 
hedge  of  irresi)onsibility, 
his  Jigure  towers  higher 
still." 

The  Vossische  Zeitinig 
is  convinced  that,  come 


I  "l-\  lighted  l>,v  till'  liitornationftl  Film  Service. 
THE  NEW  GREEK  PREMIER, 

Mr.  Skoiiloudis.  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Zaimis,  i^^  committed  to  a  policy  of 
armed  neutrality.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  member,  he  ha.s  taken 
over  the  Zaimis  Cabinet  intact. 


what  may,  King  Constantine  wiU  never  turn  against  Germany: 

"The  troops  which  have  been  brought  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  Saloniki  hav(>  not  only  been  defeated  tliemselves,  but  belong 
to  defeated  countries.  .  .  ,  King  Constantine  liim.self  has  no 
doubt  about  this.  He  knows  the  German  Army  so  well  from 
his  own  obser\ations  that  he  will  never  offer  the  Greek  Army 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Quadrui)le  Entente.  He  has  decided  for 
neutrality  and  will  stick  to  that  decision  to  the  end." 

This  %iew  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos's  display  of  his  command  over  Parliament,  which  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Zaimis  ministry,  the  King  has  refu.sed 
to  recall  him  to  power,  and  .Mr.  Skoiiloudis  as  Premier  means, 
we  are  assured,  the  continuance  of  that  policy  of  neutrality 
which  the  King  .seems  determined  to  preserve  at  all  costs.  Only 
a  direct  attack  by  Bulgaria,  we  are  told,  would  make  Greece's 
adhesion  to  the  Allied  cause  inevitable,  and  the  Kolnischc  Zeil- 
uug  assures  her  that  she  has  nothing  to  fea    from  that  quarter: 

"After  intervention  by  Bulgaria,  the  only  jiossibihty  for 
Greece  is  armed  neutrality.  But  the  amxiety  which  good  Greek 
patriots  may  feel  is  probably  exaggerated,  for  the  Bulgarian 
undertaking  is  directed  against  Servia  and  Jigainst  Servia  alone 
— not  against  Koumania  and  not  against  Greece.  And  as 
Bulgaria  has  not  the  intention  of  acting  against  Greece,  Greece 
will  not  allow  her  guns  and  rifles  to  speak." 

Despite  these  assurances,  the  Greek  papers  are  not  altogether 
happy,  and  this  disquiet  was  considerably  augmented  when  the 
Athens  Palris  announced  that  Germany  had  promised  Bulgaria  all 
Greek  Macedonia  as  her  share  of  the  spoils.     The  Fatris  writes: 

"From  a  diplomatic  source  it  became  known  last  night  that 
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(luring  Prince  Hohenloiie's  sojourn  in  Sofia,  and — to  be  exact — 
on  July  17  last,  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  between  Germany 
and  Bulgaria  and  countersigned  by  Austria  and  Turkey,  with 
regard  to  Bulgaria's  participation  in  the  European  War  on  the 
side  of  the  Central  Empires. 

"Under  this  treaty,  in  return  for  such  participation,  Bulgaria 
was  to  receive  the  whole  of  Albania,  all  Servian  Macedonia  south 
of  a  line  from  Prisrend  to    Tsaribrod,  and    Greek  Macedonia, 
including  Saloniki,  Drama,  Serres, 
Kavala,  Fiorina,  and  Castoria. 

"Tliis  news  is  truly  astounding, 
but  is  worthy  of  credence  in  view 
of  the  source." 


THE   NEW   SUBMARINE   WARFARE 


B 


H£UI3^ 


The  British  papers  are  naturally 
annoyed  at  the  failure  of  Greece  to 
"live  up  to"  the  terms  of  ker  treaty 
with  Servia  by  which  both  Greece 
and  Servia  agreed  to  come  to  each 
other's  assistance  should  either  be 
attacked  by  Bulgaria.  The  London 
Times  says: 

"The  answer  which  King  Con- 
stantine's  Premier,  M.  Zaimis,  has 
made  to  Servia's  summons  for  the 
help  expressly  promised  her  by 
her  treat}'  with  Greece  must  be 
read  with  disappointment  and  wth 
shame  by  all  who  respect  the  obli- 
gations of  national  good  faith.  If 
words  have  any  meaning,  the  treaty  and  the  military  convention 
which  accompanied  it  were  concluded  to  meet  the  exact  case 
which  has  arisen.  It  was  made  to  protect  either  of  the  signa- 
tories from  an  attack  by  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  has  attacked 
Servia,  and  Ser\-ia  has  called  on  Greece  for  her  promised  aid. 
M.  Zaimis  flatly  refuses  to  give  it  her,  on  the  pretext  that  she 
is  attacked  not  only  by  Bulgaria, 
but  by  Germany  and  Austria  as 
weU 

"It  is  impossible  for  the  Allies 
to  acquiesce  in  this  disingenuous 
intei-pretation  of  a  perfectly  plain 
obligation.  They  are  materially 
and  directly  concerned  in  learn- 
ing forthwith  whether  they  can 
trust  the  good  faith  of  a  country 
at  whose  request  they  have  land- 
ed troops  upon  its  soil." 

The  London  Morning  Post  tells 
Greece  in  plain  terms  what  will 
happen  to  her  if  the  Teutons 
win.  It  also  reminds  her  that 
she  lies  open  on  all  sides  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Allied  fleet,  and 
therefore  urges  her  to  join  in  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente. 


"Greece  stands  on  the  firing- 
line  at  a  decisive  point,  and  if  she 
insists  on  remaining  a  spectator 
her  position  will  be  compromised, 
whatever  Vie  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion. If  Servia  be  crush t  and  the 
road  cleared  to  Constantinople 
and  Saloniki  for  the  Germanic 
policy  of  Drang  nach  Osten  (which 
seeks  its  profit  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia),  Greece  must  in- 
evitably be  deprived  of  the  terri- 
tory she  gained  in  the  Balkan 
wars 

"No  doubt  the  King  of  Greece 
has   received    assurances    to   the 

contrary;  through  the  medium,  it  may  be,  of  ])olitica)  curtain- 
lectures  from  the  Kaiser's  sister,  who  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  German ' 
by  the  people  of  Athens,  and  regarded  as  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
far-sighted  and  courageous  Venizelos.  But  who  is  so  foolish  as 
to  put  his  faith  in  German  promises  in  these  latter  days  ?  " 


EATING  THE  FOE  Avith  his  own  weapons  is  always  a 
very  satisfactory  procedure,  and  just  now  the  papers  in 
England  are  indulging  in  no  Httle  exultation  over  the 
success  of  the  British  submarines  in  the  Baltic.  After  the 
Germans  had  so  long  worried  British  commerce  b\'  submarine 

attacks  they  must  be  particularly 
exasperated,  say  the  London  pa- 
pers, "to  find  their  shipping  with 
Sweden  almost  suspended  by  the 
activity  of  these  underwater  mos- 
quitoes"— a  case,  they  say,  of  the 
biter  bit.  How  active  the  British 
submarines  are  can  be  judged  from 
a  dispatch  in  the  Copenhagen 
Beflingske  Tidende,  which  tells  us 
that  the  ferry-boats  on  the  great 
raih-oad  ferry  across  the  Baltic 
between  Trelleborg  in  Sweden  and 
Sassnitz  in  Germany  have  to  run 
under  the  protection  of  a  convoy 
of  Swedish  and  German  torpedo- 
boats.  The  same  paper  announces 
that  in  two  Swedish  ports,  Skaer- 
gaarden  and  Dagero,  over  seventy 
German  vessels  are  waiting  for  a  safe  opportunity  to  return 
home.    Another  neutral  paper,  the  Copenhagen  Politiken,  writes: 

"The  tables  are  now  turned  on  Germany  in  waters  where  the 
Germans  have  hitherto  been  unchallenged  masters.  This  form 
of   English    warfare    is    doubtless   exceedingly   inconvenient    to 

Germany,  tho  it  is  considerably 
mitigated,  as  no  neutral  ships 
are  molested,  but  Great  Britain, 
nevertheless,  hits  harder  because 
the  effective  isolation  of  Ger- 
many is  resulting.  The  torpedo- 
war  against  England  in  reality 
was  a  mere  pinprick  warfare,  as 
the  English  supplies  were  in  no 
way  crippled,  while  a  similar  loss 
of  tonnage  would  seriously  affect 
Germany." 

The  papers  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers are  delighted  with  what  has 
been  accomplished.  For  example, 
the  Petrograd  Pravetelstvennye 
Vcstnik  observes: 


PKUDENT  L'LYSSES. 

He  knows  enough  to  come  in  out  of  tlie  rain. 

— Hrraldo  dc  Madrid 


A  SEA-CHANOE. 

ICusER   (to    von    Tirpitz) — "British    submarines    in    ihf    Baltic! 
What  an  infamous  development  of  naval  strategy !    Here's  my  chance 


for  another  note  to  Wilson. 


"While  the  Germans  during 
the  past  ten  months  have  been 
boasting  of  isolating  England  by 
submarine  warfare,  which  has 
Ijeen  carried  on  regardless  of  all 
considerations  of  law  or  of  hu- 
manity, but  which  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  any  effect 
upon  British  shipping,  England 
has  borrowed  a  hint  from  their 
ineffectual  efforts  and  has  block- 
aded the  German  coasts  in  the 
Baltic.  But  the  British  boats 
act  in  strict  accordance  wdth 
international  law  and  the  usages 

of  humanity 

"This  invaluable  service  has 
already  deprived  Germany  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
badly  needed  war-materials,  es- 
pecially copper  and  iron  ores.  The  results  can  not  fail  to  be 
speedilj'  manifest  in  crippling  Germany's  war-supplies.  The 
blockade  is  so  effective  that  all  traffic  between  Germany  and 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  coasts  has,  it  is  reported,  been  stopt. 
Occasionally  a  ship  carrying  contraband  for  Germany  ventures 


— Punch  (London). 
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\o  sea  after  I.Miig  low  for  a  lime,  but  it  is  generally  caught  by 
the  vigilant  British." 

The  London  Daily  Newn,  with  gentle  satire,  congratulates 
^on  Tirpitz  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  of  submarine 
success : 

"It  must  be  a  matter  for  profound  gratification  to  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  to  find  his  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  submarine 
warfare  at  last  triumphantly  vindicated.  It  is  true  that  th(> 
justification  of  his  predictions  is  the  work,  not  of  his  own  under- 
sea fleet  (most  of  its  units  indeed  have  been  long  incapable 
of  so  active  a  function),  but  of  British  vessels  operating  at  will 
on  the  domestic  side  of  the  German  mine-field  barriers.  But 
so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  submarine  is  at  stake  it  will  be 
agreed,  at  Kiel  as  at  Harwich, 
that  it  is  being  convincingly 
established 

"In  land-bound  waters  like 
the  Baltic,  the  destructive  power 
of  the  submarine  is  great.  Al- 
ready it  api)ears  that  cargoes  of 
indispensable  materials  for  Oer- 
inan  munitions  are  being  held 
up  wholesale  in  Swedish  ports, 
and  the  proposal  to  convoy 
incrchant  \-esscls  in  groups  will 
only  transfer  the  risk  to  the 
patrolling  cruisers." 

After  wondering  whether  the 
British  submarines  in  the  Baltic 
could  be  depended  upon  to  en- 
force a  proclaimed  blockade  of 
Gertnany's  ports  there,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  continues: 

"It  would  seem  to  turn,  then, 
in  part  upon  the  aliility  of  the 
Germans  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
marine menace.  We  have,  after 
months  of  experience,  worked 
out  a  variety  of  devices  adapted 
to  this  task.  It  need  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Germans  know 
what  these  are  or  that  in  any  case 
they  can  be  improvised  rapidly. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
how  the  Germans,  who  have  for 
so  long  talked  as  tho  nobody  pos- 
se.st  submarines  but  themselves, 
and  as  if  submarines  could  never 
be  used  olTensively  against  them- 
selves, tackle  the  problem  which 
we  have  already  in  large  measure 
mastered." 


Tagliischc  Rundschau  the  British  submarine  policj'  as  "knavish," 
goes  on  to  ask: 

■■  Is  it.  therefore.  sur))rizing  that  in  the  whole  German  nation 
there  is  hardly  an  individual  who  is  not  filled  with  hatred  and 
with  the  determination  to  persevere  in  this  war  until  the  greatest 
jiirate  that  ever  existed,  whose  every  action  is  that  of  a  knave 
and  a  trickster  is  irrevocably  crusht?" 

The  great  commercial  port  of  Hamburg,  however,  refuses  to 
be  alarmed,  and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  says: 

"For  a  year  and  more  it  has  been  the  despair  of  our  foes  that 
the  German  fleet  commands  the  Baltic.  It  is  possible  that  the 
submarine  commerce  war,  which  British  craft  seem  now  to  have 
inaugurated  in  the  Baltic,  denotes  a  new  aspect  of  Britain's 

na\al  policy,  but  we  in  Germany 
may  await  events  with  equanim- 
ity, altho  for  Sweden  it  must 
seem  a  new  and  intolerable  piece 
of  chicaner V," 

Tornei 
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WHEKK   THK    E.WiLISH   CLAIM   TO   HAVE   BEATEN 
THE  GEUMAXS  AT  THEIR  OWN  GAME. 

.MoiiK  the  important    (icrman    tradc-routt*   shown   they   claim    tol 
liavc  ••  i)aral.vzi'cl "  enemy  shipping,    ami    to    have   put    a    complete 
-stop  to  the  im|)orts  of  iron  ore  from  Sweden.    At  least  one  torpedo- 
boat  sunk  and  nearly  a  score  of  munition-carriers  in  two  weeks,  is 
the  sum  total  claimwl  by  the  British  press. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  thinks 
that  tho  succe.ss  of  the  submarines    in   the  Baltic   will    ha\c  a 
mark(>d  effect  on  Anglo-American  relations: 

"All  England  will  await  with  interest  further  news  of  the 
Russian  landing  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Kiga. 
Its  interest  lies  not  in  the  probability  that  th<'  Russians  have 
been  able  to  jjlace  any  large  force  on  shore,  but  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  able  to  make  a  landing  at  all.  We  may  measure 
from  that  fact  the  change  in  the  na\al  conditions  of  the  Baltic 
that  has  be»'n  made  by  the  operation  of  the  British  submarines 
with  the  Russian  fleet.  The  force  now  on  shore  threatens  one 
of  the  important  lines  of  comnninication  to  Riga,  and  creates 
a  diversion  wliich  may  materially  alter  the  German  disposi- 
tions. We  have,  further,  the  good  news  that  a  British  sul>- 
marine  has  sunk  a  German  cruiser  of  the  Prinz  Adalbert  class— 
a  big  boat  of  comi)aratively  recent  type.  The  efTectiveness  of 
the  British  submarines  in  this  area  may  well  alt«'r  the  view 
which  is  said  to  be  exprest  in  the  note  to  be  sent  from  Amer- 
ica that  the  blockade  of  ships  from  Scandinavian  ports  to 
Germany  is  in  no  sense  effective." 


A  HINDU  HINT  TO  EUROPE 

— Naive  suggestions  are  made 
from  time  to  time  by  Oriental 
writers  who  would  remedy  some 
of  the  .social  prol^lems  of  the  Occi- 
dent. Now  a  Hindu  editor  comes 
forward  with  the  suggestion  that 
polygamj-  will  I)ro^'e  an  easy 
solution  for  one  of  the  problems 
that  must  be  faced  after  the  war 
is  over.  This  journalist,  Babti 
Moti  Lai  Ghosh,  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Amrila  Bazar  Palriku. 
thus  sets  forth  some  quaint 
opinions  that  are  not  likely  to 
(iiul  a  ready  acceptance  by  the 
Western    mind: 

"Necessity  knows  no  law. 
The  Biblical  injunction  is  that 
no  man  should  marry  more  than 
()n(>  wife.  The  Koran  is  more 
reasonable  in  this  respect;  it 
allows  four  legitimate  wives  to  a 
man.  But  for  this  i)ro vision  in  th(> 
Koran,  the  Mussulmans  would 
not  have  multiplied  so  fast. 
In  order  to  recoup  the  lost  man- 
hood of  Kurope  the  people  of  thai 
Continent  have  thus  no  option 
but  to  resort  to  one  of  these 
courses  —  either  to  accept  the 
Koranic  doctrine  or  to  legalize 
illegitimacy.     And  is  polygamy  really  such  a  horrid  thing  as  it 

is  represented  to  be? 

"Both  tl\e  man  and  the  woman  derive  certain  advantages  from 
it.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  man,  as  he  receives  the  combined 
care  of  several,  instead  of  one,  devoted  woman.  The  polygamisf , 
unlike  the  monogamist,  has  also,  for  obvious  reasons,  verj*  little 
cliance  of  being  heni)ecked,  or  standing  trembling  before  an  irate 
wife.  Indeed,  being  the  master  of  several,  he  can  keep  them  all 
under  his  thumb  and  extort  due  obeisance  from  each  by  follo\ving 
the  policy  of  divide  and  rule. 

"Polygamy  will  also  prove  beneficial  to  woman,  as  the  trials 
and  difficulties  will  not  be  confined  to  one.  ])ut  will  })e  shared  by 
several.  A  monogamist  may  with  impunity  tyrannize  over  his 
helpless  wife;  but  with  the  polygamist  it  is  rather  a  risky  business, 
for  the  three  or  four  women  he  owns  may  combine  and  revolt 
and  apply  the  broomstick  to  his  back,  each  in  her  tm-n,  and 
bring  him  to  his  senses  in  no  time. 

"Besides,  when  their  lord  dies,  they,  sjnnpatlrzing  with  each 
other's  sorrow,  may  not  feel  the  poignancy  of  his  loss  as  keenly 
as  they  would  if  every  one  of  them  had  a  separate  partner." 


On  the  German  side  the  newspapers  seem  to  be  a  little  angry  These  views  are  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  noticed  that 

at  having  Iheir  enemies  pro\-e  <-ompetent  handlers  of  their  own       ilu-  writer  is  not  a  Moslem  but  a  Hindu  and  tnerefore  belongs 
weapon.     Thus  Admiral  KirchholT,  after  describing  in  the  Berlin       lo  a  religion  which  does  not  practise  polygamy. 


SCIENCE 

-AND -I 

^    •     ih 

•SNOW   BATTALIONS"   IN   THE   VOSGES. 

THEIR  SNOW-WHITE   UNIFORMS  MAKE  THEM  AN  INDISTINGUISHABLE   PART  OF  THE   COLORLESS  WINTER   LANDSCAPE. 


THE  ART  OF  MIMICRY  IN  WAR 


PROTECTIVE  MIMICRY  is  one  of  nature's  commonest 
methods  of  equipping  living  creatures  to  put  up  a  good 
fight  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thus,  some  animals 
imitate  their  surroundings  in  color  or  in  the  dappling  or  striping 
on  their  skins  so  as  to  blend  with  the  landscape  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. Others,  themselves  quite  inoffensive  in  character,  borrow 
the  aspect  of  neighbors  who  are  actually  dangerous  or  un- 
pleasant because  of  the  possession  of  poison-fangs,  scent-glands, 
or  sharp  claws  and  teeth.  Others  again  closely  resemble  some 
inanimate  object,  such  as  a  leaf  or  stick  or  stone,  so  that  they 
may  escape  their  enemies  on 
the  one  hand,  or  have  their 
victims  within  reach  on  the 
other.  An  ingenious  German 
WTiter,  Dr.  Hanns  Giinnther, 
contributes  to  a  recent  number 
of  Die  Umschau  (Berlin)  an 
article  in  which  he  thus  sets 
forth  the  theory  that  in  the 
fiercest  of  all  struggles  for  ex- 
istence— human  warfare — the 
subterfuges  practised  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy  are  closely 
analogous  to  those  practised 
by  animals: 

"In  the  first  place,  we  have 
protective  coloring,  by  which 
the  aspect  of  troops  and  im- 
plements of  war  imitates  their 
surroundings.  In  the  second 
group  belong  the  imitations  of 
clumps  of  trees,  bushes,  hedges, 
downs,  meadows,  turnip-fields, 
haystacks,  etc.,  behind  which  are  hidden  wagon-trains,  big  guns, 
trenches,  and  observers'  stations.  The  third  group,  which  is 
essentially  smaller,  embraces  a  number  of  measures  for  lending 
to  harmless  objects  a  dangerous  appearance,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  enemy  by  suggesting  dangers  actually  absent. 

"A  splendid  example  of  the  first  group  is  the  field-gray  uni- 
form of  an  army.  'Troops  thus  equipped  elude  the  eye  of  the 
enemy  almost  entirely,  even  at  short  distances.  Chosen  by  long 
practical  tests  from  every  possible  similar  color,  this  field-gray 
chimes  in  with  the  dust  of  the  streets  and  the  pale  hue  of  the 
fog,  as  well  as  with  the  summer  gray-green  of  the  fields  and 


meadows,  so  that  a  troop  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  its 
surroundings." 

Dr.  Giinnther  asserts  that  no  other  uniform  is  compara- 
bly effective,  not  the  English  khaki,  the  gray-green  of  the 
Russians,  nor  the  blue-gray  of  the  new  French  uniform— the 
latter,  in  fact,  he  says,  stands  out  almost  as  clearly  from  the 
landscape  as  the  red  of  the  old  uniforms.  It  is  only  against  a 
background  of  snow  that  the  field-gray  is  visible,  and  the  new 
uniforms  recently  provided  for  the  Russian  campaign  are  white. 
These  white  uniforms  have  already  been  successfully  used  in  the 

Vosges    and    the    Karpathian 


*itji!*i 


A   KIVER-SCENE   ON   THE  EASTERN   FRONT. 

Decoy  soldiers  are  sent  down  the  river  on  rafts  to  draw  the  enemy's 
fire  and  thus  betray  the  location  of  batteries. 


IMountains.  Not  only  troops, 
but  artillery,  w-agons,  and  other 
munitions  and  implements  of 
war  are  shielded  by  protective 
color: 

"War-ships  afford  the  best 
example  of  this  sort,  their  color 
corresponding  to  that  of  the 
seas  in  which  they  are  particu- 
larly active  and  to  the  tone  of 
the  sky.  Thus  the  light-gray 
paint  of  the  German  fleet  suits 
the  monotonous  gray  of  the 
North  Sea.  England  has  chosen 
a  somewhat  darker  gray,  also 
used  by  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet.  The  torpedo-boats  of  all 
three  countries  are  an  excep- 
tion; they  must  be  as  obscure 
as  possible  because  they  fight 
by  night.  In  England  and 
Germany theyare black;  Russia 
emploj-s  a  dark  green,  by 
which,  also,  she  protects  her 
submarines  and  their  convoys. 
In  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  the  battle-ships  and  cruisers  are 
light  gray,  the  torpedo-boats  dark  gray,  the  submarines  light 
gray-green.  France's  fleet,  whose  natural  fighting  territory  is 
mainly  in  the  Atlantic,  is  painted  bluish  gray  to  suit  the  color- 
tone  of  the  high  seas.  The  French  torpedo-boats  are  dark  gray, 
but  the  L^-boats  are  bottle-green,  just  the  color  often  seen  in  the 
sea  on  a  clear,  still  day  when  looking  over  the  side  of  a  ship." 

AH  these  color-schemes  are  determined  by  the  changing  and 
frequently  overcast  sky  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  but  in  the 
tropics,  where  a  silver  sea  reflects  a  cloudless  sky,  ships  are 
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painted  dazzling  white.  Even  the  torpedo-boats  are  not  black, 
but  either  light  gray  or  slate  gray,  to  suit  the  brighter  tropic 
nights. 

The  same  tactics  are  employed  in  land  warfare — guns,  wagons, 
pontoons,  etc.,  being  painted  to  resemble  the  color  of  their  im- 
mediate  surroundings.     Even  so,   their    distinctive  shape  may 
reveal  them  to  the  "eye  of  the 
army,"  i.e.,  the  observer  in  the 
aeroplane: 

"For  this  reason  the  guns  are 
buried  as  deep  as  possible  in  the 
ground,  boards  are  laid  over  the 
top  of  the  hole,  and  these  are 
covered  with  the  excavated 
earth.  Then  this  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  sand  or  turf,  or 
planted  with  bushes  or  branches, 
according  to  the  character  of 
the  surroundings.  .  .  .  Only  the 
mouths  of  the  guns  are  then 
visible,  and  these  can  be  only 
seen  a  short  way  off,  and  usually 
not  at  all  from  above.  If  the 
guns  are  in  or  near  a  village, 
sheds  or  cottages  are  made  out 
of  boards  and  old  shingles.  And 
in  wooded  neighborhoods  entire 
miniature    forests    are    jjlantcd 

out  of  chopped-down  trees  to  hide  men  and  guns  from  the  eyes 
of  the  airmen. 

"Naturally  there  is  also  an  aircraft  mimicry,  which  commonly 
consists  in  a  coat  of  paint  the  color  of  the  cloudy  skies.  But  tliis 
seldom  suffices,  since  in  our  latitude  the  sky  is  extremely  change- 
able. The  new  method  of  covering  the  planes  with  glassy 
transparent  fabric  .  .  .  seems  preferable,  therefore.  Machiiics 
fitted  with  such  i)i:ines  are  visible  from  earth  merely  as  a  delicate 
framework,  so  they  are  generally  hard  to  hit." 

The  use  of  branches  and  twigs  of  trees  mentioned  above  is  an 
ancient  device  in  war,  as  attested  by  the  famous  lines  of  the 
prophecy  in  "Macbeth"  anent  the  coming  of  Birnara  Wood  to 
Duiisinane.  This  comes  under  Dr.  Giinnther's  second  division, 
and  in  modern  warfare  the  device  is  generally  employed  to  pro- 
tect supplies,  wagons,  batteries,  repair-wagons,  etc.  These  are 
covered  with  leafy  branches  of  trees.  If  the  sound  of  an  aero- 
plane is  heard,  the  train  of  cars  or  batteries  instantlj'  stops 
moving,  so  as  to  look  like  a  leaf-embowered  lane  or  a  hedge. 

"In  the  third  group  belongs  the  well-known  trick  in  man- 
euvers of  putting  soldiers'  caps  or  helmets  on  turnips,  stones. 
etc.,  to  deceive  lines  of  troops  and  thus  draw  the  enemy's  i]r(^ 
and  mislead  his  leaders.  This  trick  is  used  in  war  as  well  as  in 
maneuvers;  the  London  Sketch  showed  recently  a  tumip>-field 
which  was  \-iolently  shelled  by  German  artillery  because  of  the 
French  caps  niouiited  on  its  stalks.  But  the  Germans  are  not 
inferior  to  their  enemies  in  this  respect,  and  any  one  who  looks 
over  our  soldiers'  letters  will  be  astonished  at  the  lively  inven- 
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tions  shown  in  each  mimicry.  Thus  straw-cutters,  raised 
slantingly,  resemble  siege-guns.  Then  one  may  come  across 
whole  batteries  made  of  earthen  pipes  laid  across  logs,  with  now 
and  then  even  the  gunners  imitated  by  stuffed  coats. 

"Or  again,  in  a  charge,  the  men  may  stick  helmets  and  cloaks 
on  top  of  their  bayonets,  so  that  the  enemy  thinks  he  has  giants 
liefore  him,  and  aims  higher  than  usual,  naturally  without  hit- 
ting. In  short,  inexhaustible  inventiveness  is  displayed  to  be- . 
fool  the  enemy,  and  certainly  with  some  success,  else  would 
such  mimicry  not  be  constantly  re\'ived.  In  this  group  belongs 
the  trick  attemi)ted  by  Russians  ^\'ishing  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  our  field-watch  on  the  ]Memel.  They  sent  adrift  down- 
stream a  raft  manned  by  men  of  straw,  and  with  a  stove-pipe 
gun,  hoping  the  field-watch  would  fire  at  it,  and  thus  betray 
I)osition  and  strength.  This  piece  of  craft,  however,  was  dis- 
covered in  time." 

Finally,  the  writer  mentions  what  he  calls  a  fourth  group. 
Under  this  head  he  places  the  use  bj'  the  late  commerce-destroj'er 
Emdcn  of  a  fourth  smoke-stack,  which  caused  her  to  resemble 
her  prey.  This  enabled  her,  for  instance,  to  creep  up  in  the 
twilight  to  the  Russian  cruiser  Zhemchug,  Ijing  in  the  harbor 
of  Pulo  Penang,  and  send  her  and  the  French  torpedo-destroyer 
Mosquet  to  the  bottom  with  a  few  well-directed  shots.    However: 

"The  mimicry  of  war  is  not  confined  to  visible  effects  alone. 
The  deception  of  the  enemy  by  calls  or  signals  must  be  included 
also.  The  patrol  of  a  Prussian  Jagesbataillon  recently  came  near 
falling  victims  to  such  an  order  given  by  Captain  Koschutzky. 

They  were  approaching  a  stretch 
of  thick  woods  and  had  nearly 
reached  it  when  a  sentinel 
cried  'Halt!  Wer  da?'  Unsus- 
piciously the  prescribed  answer 
was  given:  'A  patrol,  3d 
Company,  reconnoitering  to  the 
front.'  But  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected 'Pass'  they  heard  a  sig- 
nal-whistle followed  by  a  clatter 
of  shots.  Russian  troops  had 
madeuseof  the  German  challenge 
to  ascertain  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  enemy." 

For  another  example  of  an 
ingenious  deception  of  this  kind 
Dr.  Giinnther  goes  back  to  an 
incident  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-71.  A  trick  much 
like  that  of  Captain  Koschutzky, 
he  says,  was  employed  by  the 
Prussian  general  von  Pape  after 
the  battle  of  Sedan  to  capture  some  French  soldiers  who  had 
fled  into  a  wood.  He  made  a  captured  French  trumpeter  blow 
the  signal  '  Rendezvous,'  which  brought  a  thousand  or  so  PYench 
soldiers  rushing  out  of  the  woods,  who  were  no  little  surprized  to 
find  themselves  suddenly  facing  the  enemy  they  thought  they  had 
happily  escaped,  instead  of  their  comrades. 


INFANTRYMEN     HIDING    BEHIND     SHEAVES     OF    GRAIN  AND 
WE.VRING  STRAW  WREATHS  TO  COMPLETE  THE  DECEPTION. 
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:  THREE   MILES   FOR  $12,000,000 

APIECE  of  Eastern  raih-oad-building  which  is  termed 
"more  during  and  original  than  any  of  the  great  rail- 
-  road-construction  works  of  the  West,"  and  which 
contains  the  largest  concrete  bridge  in  the  world,  was  opened 
November  6  by  the  president  of  the  Laclcawanna  Railroad  and 
public  officials  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  most  impressive  engineering  feature  of  the  new  cut-off  on 
the  Lackawanna  line  between  the  cities  of  Seranton,  Pa.,  and 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  the  great  viaduct  over  the  Tunkhannock 
Valley,  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture.  It  is  half  a  mile 
long — 2,375  feet,  to  be  exact — 
and  is  as  high  as  a  twenty-storj' 
building.  The  whole  cut-off 
from  Clark's  Summit  to  Hal- 
stead,  Pa.,  is  39.6  miles  long  an,d 
cost  $12,000,000.  It  reduces  the 
distance  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  just  3.6  miles.  Yet 
Lackawanna  officials  insist  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over.  Says  President  W.  H. 
Truesdale  in  a  New  York  Times 
interview: 


FREAK   WEATHER   AS   A   VOLCANIC 
AFTERMATH 

THAT  THE  PECULIARITIES  of  the  past  summer 
were  duo  to  the  presence  in  the  higher  atmosphere  of  vast 
quantities  of  volcanic  dust,  absorbing  the  short  heat- 
waves from  the  sun  and  allowing  the  longer  ones  from  the  earth 
to  escape  outward,  is  the  theory  put  forward  by  Willis  L.  ISIoore, 
former  chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Biu-eau  and  now 
professor  of  meteorology  in  George  Washington  University. 
Professor 'Moore,  who    contributes    a    "national    editorial"  to 


"There  were  other  savings 
than  the  shortening  of  distance 
to  be  considered.  The  new  route 
will  give  us  a  maximum  grade 
of  0.68  per  cent.,  against  a 
previous  maximum  grade  of  1.23 
per  cent.,  and  a  total  curvature 
of  1,560  degrees,  against  a  total 
curvature  of  3,970  degrees. 

"These,  to  the  layman,  may 
seem  as  small  and  unimportant 
results^-as  the  slight  sa^^ing  in 
mileage  may  seem.  But,  to- 
gether, these  changes  will  cut 
the  running-time  of  every  pas- 
senger-train between  New  York 
and  Buffalo  by  twenty  minutes, 
and  wiU  reduce  the  running- 
time  of  freights  by  a  full  hour. 
Nor  is  this  all.  By  reducing  the 
traction,   through  reducing  the 

grade,  they  will  make  it  possible  to  move  trains  with  two  engines 
which,  under  present  conditions,  require  five." 

A  few  impressive  facts  about  the  viaduct  are  thus  sketched: 

"The  Tunkhannock  Viaduct  is  240  feet  high,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  roadway  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  is  half  a  mile  long.  It  is  bj^  several  times  the  largest  con- 
crete bridge  in  the  world,  ^vith  ten  spans  of  180  feet  each  and 
two  spans  of  100  feet  each. 

"It  contains  approximately  4,500,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete 
and  2,280,000  pounds  of  reenforcing  steel,  the  trains  which  cross 
it  being  guarded  between  massive  parapet-walls  rising  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  track  and  three  feet  thick.  Each  of  its 
foundations  has  been  carried  down  to  the  bed-rock,  and  this, 
in  the  case  of  two  of  its  piers,  meant  making  excavations  ninety- 
six  feet  deep." 

Further  description  of  the  cut-off  as  a  whole  is  given  to  the 
press  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  as  follows: 

"It  is  what  railroad  men  know  as  a  replacement-line,  being 
for  the  most  part  in  sight  of  the  old  line  for  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted. The  radical  reduction  of  grades  and  curves  is  achieved 
by  very  heavy  cutting  and  filling  and  by  viaducts  of  enormous 
size,  all  of  which  was  impossible  in  the  early  days  of  raih'oading. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  earth  moved  reached  a  total  of  5,525,000 
cubic  yards,  while  the  rock-excavation  amounted  to  7,647,000 
cubic  yards,  8,100,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete  was  used,  and  the 
amount  of  reenforcing  steel  employed  in  the  various  bridges, 
\iaducts,  and  culverts  aggregated  4,720,000  pounds." 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST    CONCRETE   VIADUCT 
Over  the  Tunkhannock  VaUey  in  Pennsylvania,  built  as  part  of  the  Lackawanna's  new  $12,000,000  cut-oflf. 


the  St.  Louis  Star,  says  that  \'iolent  volcanic  eruptions  throw 
into  the  upper  air  vast  quantities  of  dust-particles  which,  by 
swiftly  moving  easterly  currents  in  the  middle  latitudes  and 
westerly  -winds  in  the  tropic,  are  soon  so  distributed  around  the 
earth  as  not  only  to  affect  the  colors  of  the  sky  for  two  or  three 
years  after,  but  to  modify  the  weather.     He  writes: 

"During  the  past  two  or  three  years  all  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  pri\alege  of  living  much  in  the  open  have  \aewed  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  sky  at  sunrise 
and  at  sunset.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  eruption  of  Katmai,  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  in  1912. 
augmented  by  volcanic  explosions  in  Japan  in  1913.  Since  these 
times  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  been  below  the  normal, 
and  we  may  expect  the  dust  to  exercise  a  waning  but  an  appre- 
ciable influence  for  at  least  another  year. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  temporary  heat- 
spells  like  the  one  of  September,  which  began  during  the  first 
week  and  lasted  until  about  the  20th,  due  to  an  extensive  area 
of  dry,  hea\^  air  overlying  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Bermudas 
to  and  including  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Such  an  area  of 
high  pressure  always  forces  warm  southerly  ^inds  to  flow  far 
inland  and  northward  over  our  continent.  But  no  matter  what 
the  area  of  cold  or  warm  spells,  their  temperature  and  continuity, 
they  will  be  colder  than  they  would  be  if  the  air  were  free  of 
volcanic  dust. 

"In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  prophetic  vision  of 
the  great  Franklin  is  shown.  In  1784  he  -UTote  with  respect  to 
volcanic  dust,  and  asked  if  the  marked  severity  of  the  winter 
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which  then  had  iust  passed  might  not  be  due  to  smoke  thrown 
into  the  upper  air  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Hekla,  in  Iceland, 
the  preceding  summer,  and  whirled  around  the  world." 

That  we  may  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  interesting 
phenomenon,  P*rofessor  Moore  tells  us  that  the  atmosphere  is 
divided  into  the  troposphere  and  the  stratosphere.  In  the 
first,  which  is  about  seven  miles  in  depth,  all  storms  and  cold 
waves  operate,  and  the  air  is  frequently  washed  clean  of  volcanic 
nnd  other  dust  by  condensation.  In  the  second  and  higher 
region  there  are  no  clouds  and  condensation,  and  the  wind  blows 
ceaselessly  toward  the  east  at  the  rate  of  about  100  miles  per 
hour.  Obviously,  then,  any  dust  that  enters  this  region,  where 
there  is  no  rain  or  snow  to  wash  it  out,  must  be  whirled  about  the 
earth  until  gravity,  overcoming  the  \'iscosity  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  slow  degrees  pulls  it  down  to  the  storm  stratum  below.  This 
may  require  two  or  three  years,  and  some 
of  the  minutest  particles  must  ascend  to 
altitudes  of  fifty  miles  or  more  and  remain 
aloft  several  j'ears  longer.     lie  goes  on: 

"It  is  apparent,  then,  that  to  reach  a 
safe  conclusion  we  have  only  to  determine 
the  effect  of  this  dust  on  such  of  the 
wave-lengths  of  incoming  solar  energy  as 
are  transniutable  into  heat,  and  its  effect 
on  the  outgoing  heat-waves  from  the 
earth.  The  result  is  not  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  fact,  it  is  known  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ratios  that  subsist  between 
the  size  of  the  particles  and  the  wave- 
lengths that  fall  upon  them,  the  same 
I)artir'les  being  nearly  opaque  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  short  heat-waves  from  the 
sun  and  nearly  transparent  to  the  longer 
outgoing  earth-waves.  The  effect  is  to 
lower  earth-temi)eratures,  as  there  is  but 
little  interference  with  Ihe  loss  of  heat 
from  the  earth  and  much  is  reflected  back- 
to  space  thai  otherwise  would  come  in. 
If  the  order  of  things  were  reversed  so  as 
to  gi%e  to  the  sun's  rays  the  longer  wave- 
length, then  the  presence  of  unusual 
quantities  of  dust  in  the  air  would  result  in 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
if  not  actually  rendering  it  uninhabitable 
for  all  forms  of  life. 

•While  (Miief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  I  had  Prof.  W.  J.  Hum- 
phreys make  an  examination  of  the  n^ 
corded  facts  relative  to  volcanic  action 
and  to  chart  contemporaneous  earth-tem- 
peratures. His  research  shows  that  cold 
weather  followed  all  the  important  erup- 
tions since  17.")(),  which  covers  the  period 
for  which  there  are  suitable  records.     We 

are,  therefore,  justified  in  e.vpecting  that  all  future  eruptions, 
violent  enough  to  send  dust  aloft  into  the  stratosi)here  above 
storms  will  have  a  similar  effect,  and  that  a4jricullure  and  many 
other  industries  will  profit  by  the  foreknowledge  thus  gained." 


in  cases  of  marked  sloxsnng  or  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation. 
.  .  .  The  third  test  .  .  .  consists  in  direct  exploration  of  the 
heart  by  means  of  a  stylet.  This  is  introduced  through  a 
small  incision  in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Any  movement 
in  the  lieart  is  communicated  to  the  stylet.  In  some  instances 
of  suspended  animation  it  is  possible  to  arouse  cardiac  activity 
liy  means  of  gentle  mo\ements  of  the  stylet,  combined  with 
artificial  respiration." 


THE    DE  FOKKSl    Al  iJlo.N    LAMP, 

Whose  aid  made  long-distance  wireless 
telephony  possible. 


NEW  TESTS  OF  DEATH— It  is  quite  natural,  siiys  a  contrib- 
utor to  Thr  Medical  livcord  (New  York),  that  the  sptH»dy  and 
accurate  diagnosis  of  death  should  receive  increasing  interest 
in  those  countries  in  which  the  business  of  killing  seems  to 
have  supplanted  all  other  forms  of  human  a4'tivity.  He  des«'ribes 
three  new  methods  of  determining  the  cessiition  of  life,  dis- 
cust  recently  in  La  Clinica  Mcdica  Italinua. 

"The  first  of  these  is  the  ether-test.  A  drop  of  ether  is  instilled 
into  the  conjtinctival  sac  of  one  eye.  If  tliis  is  followed  by  a 
reddening  of  the  conjunctiva  it  affords  proof  that  the  circula- 
tion is  intact  and  that  life  is  still  present.  The  other  eye  is 
used  as  a  control.  The  second  test  .  .  .  consists  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  fiuorescin.  whicli.  if  the  individual  is  still 
liN-ing,  is  soon  followed  by  a  yellowish  coloring  of  the  skin  and 
mucosa.  The  conjunctiva  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  particularly  of  the  frenum  of  the  tongue,  show  this 
coloration  most  disiinctly.  ...  A  negative  result  is  obtained 


THE   LAMP   THAT   TALKED 

ONE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  in  the  success  of  the  recent 
remarkable  long-distance  demonstrations  of  the  wireless 
telepltone  seems  to  have  been  the  development  of  the 
so-called  "audion,"  or  "talking"  incandescent  lamp,  used  in  the 
successful  plant.     This  was  employed  as  a  detector,  an  amplifier, 

and  as  a  high-frequencj^  generator,  thus 
lending  its  aid  both  at  the  sending  and 
the  receiving-stations.  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest, 
inventor  of  the  audion  lamp,  makes  the 
following  statement  for  The  Literary 
Digest: 

"The  incandescent  lamp,  as  audion  de- 
tector, amplifier,  and  high-frequency  gen- 
erator, has  very  suddenly  come  into  its 
own.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  one  who  for 
ten  years  has  been  working  almost  exclu- 
sively on  this  principle  of  the  incandes- 
cent lamp  as  an  accessory  in  radio-trans- 
mission, and  who  until  the  last  two  years 
was  practically  alone  in  that  field,  to  see 
this  sudden  and  amazing  justification  of 
the  faith  he  has  always  had  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  principle  which  he  first 
discovered." 

The  theory  of  the  audion,  when  used  as 
an  amplifier,  is  given  by  S.  E.  Hyde  in 
an  article  contributed  to  Popular  Science 
Montlilij  and  World's  Advance  (New  York, 
November),  from  which  we  excerpt  and 
condense  the  following  paragraphs: 

"The  name  'audion'  is  derived  from 
the  two  words  'audio'  and  'ions.'  indicat- 
ing that  the  audion  makes  'audible'  the 
actions  of  the  'ions' — those  minute  par- 
ticles that  are  shot  off  in  invisible  streams 
from  the  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp 
in  all  directions  and  are  the  means  where- 
by a  rectifying  effect  takes  place  within 
the  bulb,  as  will  be  explained  later.  It  is 
a  very  probable  supposition  that  the  cause 
of  the  darkened  bulbs  of  old  incandescent 
lamps  is  due  to  the  continual  bombardment  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bulb  by  these  negative  ions  which  carry  an 
infinitesimal  particle  of  the  carbon  with  them. 

"The  audion  amjjlifier  consists  of  a  special  incandescent-lamp 
bulb  exhausted  of  air.  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
filament,  two  thin  plates  of  nickel  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  filament,  one  on  either  side,  and  both  electrically  con- 
nected where  they  pass  to  the  glass  stem  and  through  the  bulb. 
Midway  between  the  plates  and  filament  are  two  small  pieces 
of  nickel  wire  bent  in  the  shape  of  small  grids;  these  also  being 
connected  electrically  V)ut  insulated  from  the  plate  leads.  Upon 
bringing  the  filament  to  incandescence  there  will  be  streams  of 
negative  ions  shot  off  from  the  filament,  as  indicated  in  the 
drawing  by  the  fine  particles  projecting  from  the  filament. 

"Ordinarily  when  the  filament  is  not  lighted  there  will  be  no 
click  in  the  telepliones  when  the  battery-circuit  is  closed  and 
opened,  indicating  that  there  is  no  current  passing  in  this  circuit. 
But  if  the  filament  be  lighted  and  the  telephone-circuit  opened 
or  closed  there  will  be  a  decided  click  in  the  telephone,  thus 
showing  that  a  current  is  flowing  in  this  circuit,  i.e.,  passing 
from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  through  the  telephones  to 
the  plate  and  across  the  space  from  the  plate  to  the  filament 
and  back  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  This  action  is 
caused    by    the   space   between   filament   and    plate    becoming 
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<'onductive  to  the  local  current  on  account  of  the  stream  of  ions 
(hat  emanate  from  the  filament  and  bombard  the  plate. 

"When  the  plate  -  filament  combination  is  not  disturbed 
electrically  there  will  be  no  sound  in  the  telephones  except  a 
slight  hissing,  which  indicates  that  the  little  ions  are  doing  their 
"work  in  making  a  passage  for  tlie  local  current." 

Suppose,  now,  that  by  means  of  a  high-frequency  generator, 
we  send  electricity  into  the  grid  and  charge  it.  This  charge 
will  retard  or  deflect  the  current  passing  in  the  telephone-circuit 
by  repelhng  the  ions  that  make  a  path  across  the  space  between 
plate  and  filament.  This  will  cause  a  movement  of  the  tele- 
phone-diaphragm and  consequently  a  sound.     Moreover, 

•  "The  changes  in  the  local  current  thus  produced  are  many 
times  in  volume  or  intensity  the  changes  of  current  of  the  dis- 
turbing grid-circuit.  If  there  be  one  unit-charge  on  the  grid,  or 
disturbing  element,  there  will  be  produced  a  deflection  or  stoppage 
of  from  six  to  ten  electrical  charges  passing  in  the  plate-filament 
circuit,  hence  we  have  the  amplifying  properties  of  the  audion. 

"Suppose  we  substitute  for  the  high-frequencj'  generator  a 
telephone -transmitter  at  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  and  at 
New  York  we  have  a  very  sensitive  telephone.  At  different 
places  across  the  continent  we  connect  audions,  the  telephone- 
line  connected  to  the  filament  and  grid,  respectively,  and  the 
outgoing  line  connected  in  where  the  usual  telephone  is — to 
filament  and  plate.  In  this  case  it  becomes  possible  to  step 
up  or  amplify  the  weak-voice  currents  as  they  pass  across  the 
miles  of  wire  from  coast  to  coast." 

In  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (November)  the  writer  of  an 
article  on  the  wireless  transmission  of  speech  from  Washington 
to  Honolulu  says: 

"The  exact  apparatus  used  in  this  phenomenal  test  of  the 
•wireless  telephone  is  being  kept  a  secret,  owing  to  patent  reasons, 
etc.  However,  it  is  understood  that  an  audion-type,  amplif  jdng 
detector  was  used  at  the  receiving  end,  which  apparatus  boosts 
the  strength  of  the  received  signal  to  a  high  degree.  At  the 
sending  station  a  new  form  of  vacuum-trigger  tube,  devised  by 
Dr.  Langmuir  and  known  as  the  Pliotron,  played  an  important 
part.  This  tube,  of  wliich  300  were  used  in  a  bank,  permits  a 
large  amount  of  energy  to  be  controlled  easily  by  a  simple  micro- 
phone of  the  type  used  on  the  standard  telephone  desk  set. 
Thus  the  vacuum-tube  principle,  highly  developed  and  perfected 
by  such  indefatigable  workers  as  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  Dr.  De 
Forest,  Dr.  Langmuir,  IMessrs.  Lieben  and  Riez,  and  others, 
las  apparently  solved  the  wireless-telephone  problem." 

This  writer,  as  will  be  noticed,  gives  credits  to  other  inventors, 
hut  Dr.  De  Forest's  claim  appears  to  be  merely  that  he  was  the 
first  to  experiment  in  this  field.     As  in  most  valuable  inventions. 
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DI.\GRAM   SHOWING  ACTION  OF  THE   AUDION  LAMP. 

the  credit  for  final  stages  is  doubtless  to  be  shared  among  more 
than  one  worker.  As  noted  earlier  in  The  Digest,  the  long- 
distance experiments  involve  new  elements  of  quantity  rather 
than  of  quality.  Dr.  De  Forest  tells  us  that  the  only  really  new 
feature  was  the  enormous  amount  of  power  generated.  The 
vacuum  bulbs,  with  their  talking  incandescent  filaments,  are  very 
expensive;  but  a  point  in  their  favor  is  the  ease  with  which, 
through  them,  huge  outputs  of  power  can  be  made  available. 


OUR   WINGLESS   EAGLE 

IN  POWER  OF  WING— which  is  to  say,  in  the  number  of 
military  aeroplanes  he  possesses — the  American  eagle 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  European  nations  that  the 
barn-yard  chicken  does  to  the  hawk.  Such  is  the  belief,  at 
least,  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who,  in  the  November  Melro- 
polilan,   bitterly  condemns  the  policy  of  our  Government  in 


neglecting  military  aviation.  If  this  seems  at  first  thought  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  our  weakness  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Davis 
urges  us  to  consider  the  actual  figures  in  the  case,  as  follows: 

"At  the  present  moment  in  this  country  the  output  of  the 
different  factories  each  week  is  eighty-five  aeroplanes. 

"They  are  all  being  shipped  abroad  to  help  the  Allies — and 
good  luck  go  with  them — but,  in  the  meantime — we  have  twelve. 

"Last  July  a  man  who  had  invented  a  machine  for  launching 
torpedoes  from  air-ships  asked  Secretary  Daniels  if  it  might  be 
'tried  out'  on  an  aeroplane  of  the  America  model.  Mr.  Daniels 
said:  'That  type  is  no  good.  The  Navy  is  not  going  to  use  it.' 
At  the  time  Mr.  Daniels  came  to  judgment  upon  that  par- 
ticular typ3  of  air-boat,  the  original  America,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  had  destroyed  three  submarines,  and  for  nine  months, 
with  eighteen  other  Atnericas,  had  been  constantly  on  active 
service  in  the  English  Channel.  Of  these  American-made  air- 
boats,  Russia  and  Italy  are  using  twenty.  Mr.  Daniels  knew 
the  America  only  as  the  air-boat  that  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic. 
She  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  fashion  she  first  intended, 
because  the  British  Admiralty  bought  her  for  war-work.  Mr. 
Daniels  did  not  know  that.  He  knows  it  now.  He  also 
ought  to  know  that  the  tiny  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  Hol- 
land is  not  at  war,  and  the  tiny  Republic  of  Portugal,  and 
neither  is  Portugal  at  war,  have  each  placed  orders  here  for 
twenty  Americas. 

"Twenty  Americas  for  Holland  and  twenty  for  Portugal. 

"And  we  have  none. 

"Because  we  have  only  twelve  aeroplanes,  in  the  Armj-  and 
Navy  we  have  even  a  less  number  of  aviators.  Without  air- 
craft you  can  not  make  air-pilots.  Men  can  not  learn  to  handle 
an  aeroplane  by  attending  a  correspondence-school. 

"The  blame  lies  at  the  doors  of  Congress." 


MR.  WIDENER'S  ART-COLLECTION 


WHEN  THE  WILL  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Lusilania  disaster,  ■nas  published  a 
few  weeks  ago,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  rebuke  to 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Dublin  for  refusing  to  build  a  suit- 
able art-"gallery  to  house  pictures  that  he  had  previously  offered 
to  donate  to  his  native  land.  The  pictures  went  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  London.  From  rumors  current  in  Philadelphia,  it 
appears  that  this  act  may  be  found  duplicated-  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  who  died  on  November  6.  Mr. 
Widener  was  among  the  big  six  or  seven  art-collectors  of  this 


AMONC;    THE    WIDENER   TKEASIKES. 

This  gallery   at   Elkins   Park,  near  Philadelphia,  holds  the  great  picturi^   that   their  owner  intended  for  the 

QuaVcfT  Pity  inihlic.  but  wliich  tli(\v  ni.iy  lose  throu^'li  ncfrlcctiiiL'  to  {rive  an  adequate  honsin.c. 


generation,  and  while  his  treasures  in  all  dejjartments  do  not 
equal  Mr.  Alorgan's,  his  pictures  are  declared  by  critics  to 
bo  quite  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Medici  of  our  day.  Mr. 
Widener  offered  his  great  collection  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  condition  that  it  l>uild  a  suitable  gallery.  The  city  has  failed 
to  meet  the  condition,  and  the  belief  is  rife  that  it  will  not  now 
get  the  treasures  left  Viehind.  A  friend  is  reported  to  ha\e  said 
that  Mr.  Widener  may  have  relented  and  effaced  his  memory  of 
the  city's  inappreciation,  deciding  that  "after  all,  such  a  gift  was 
due  the  people."  Our  readers  \\\\\  recall  that  we  have  printed 
notices  of  his  various  acquisitions,  the  Raffael  '"Madonna." 
Rembrandt's  "The  Mill,"  the  "Cattaneo"  Van  Dycks,  as  the 
public  was  apprized  of  the  great  European  works  coming  to 
make  their  home  here.  In  one  season  alone,  that  of  1914, 
recalls  the  New  York  Timcs's  art  writer,  Mr.  Widener  is  said 
to  have  spent  SI ,2.")0,(KX)  for  art.  Of  that  sum  .?70t),(K)0  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  paid  for  the  Raffael  known  as  the  "Cowper 
Madonna,"  .?."?0(),()()0  for  five  superb  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
S80,(XX)  for  the  "Morosini"  helmet,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  armor  in  the  world,. and  a  large  sum  for  a 
marble  portrait  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  The  Times's 
critic  proceeds  in  his  survey: 

"  'The  Mill,'  by  Rembrandt,  the  mars'elous  tho  gloomy  land- 


scape that  was  one  of  the  heirlooms  at  Bowood,  Wiltshire,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  had  previously  been  acquired 
by  Mr.  Widener  for  S.500,0(X).  Lord  Lansdowne  had  long  denied 
that  he  intended  to  part  with  this  painting,  but  finally,  accord- 
ing to  statements  made  at  the  time,  Lloyd-George  finance 
forced  him  to  sell  it. 

"It  was  reported  that  for  three  Rembrandts  that  belonged  to 
Lord  Wimbome,  Mr.  Widener  paid  81,000,000.  They  are  'The 
Circumcision,'  'St.  Paul,'  and  'Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.' 

"The  piu-ehase  of  three  Van  Dycks  from  the  famous  Cattaneo 
collection  of  Genoa  by  Mr.  Widener  was  announced  in  1908. 
These  portraits  are  among  the  finest  things  Van  Dyck  ever  did. 

He  painted  them  for  the 
Cattaneo  family  in  the 
course  of  his  stay  in  Genoa. 
They  were  very  little  known 
to  the  public,  the  family  re- 
fusing to  put  them  on  gen- 
eral v-iew  because  of  the 
policy  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment toward  works  of  art. 
In  1902,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  exportations  of 
works  of  art,  a  law  was 
passed,  called  the  'Pacca 
Law,'  establishing  an  official 
list  of  objects  of  art,  and 
forbidding  the  sale  out  of 
the  country  of  any  which 
were  put  upon  the  list.  If 
a  family  desired  to  realize 
upon  its  heirlooms,  it  could 
sell  them  to  the  Government 
museums,  which  offered 
only  very  low  prices. 

"Access  to  their  collection 
was  refused  by  the  Cattaneo 
family  to  the  Government 
officials,  and  a  rumor  that 
it  was  to  be  sold  reached 
them  too  late.  After  the 
sale  the  fact  that  the  pic- 
tures were  not  on  the  pro- 
hibited list  prevented  the 
prosecution  of  the  sellers. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  the  Cattaneo  Van  Dycks  is  the  portrait 
of  the  Marchesa  Brignola  Sala  and  her  son.  The  two  others 
are  also  splendid  specimens  of  the  painter's  art.  They  represent 
the  little  Marchesa  Clelia  Cattaneo,  daughter  of  Marchesa 
Elena  and  the  Marchese  Gian  Vincenzo  Imperiale,  Genoese 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 

"There  are  no  fewer  than  six  Van  Dycks  in  the  farthest  room 
of  ]Mr.  Widener's  great  picture-gallery  in  his  home  at  Elkins 
Park,  near  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  room  is  a  glorious  Titian, 
a  portrait  of  the  sisters  Emilia  and  Irene  of  Spilimberg,  among 
the  very  few  portraits  of  women  that  the  great  Venetian  painter 
executed. 

"There  is  an  e.\quisite  Botticelli  among  the  Widener  pictures 
—the. 'Madonna  of  the  Thorns,'  sold  by  Prince  Chigi  in  1900 
and  smuggled  over  the  Italian  border.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  purchaser  S()3.(X)0.  At  a  sale  in  New  York  in  the  same 
year  he  paid  .?12,.500  for  a  portrait  of  a  IMarquis  of  Lansdowne 
by  Gainsborough  and  S5,8o0  for  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York 
by  John  Hoppner." 

More  modem  art  figures  also  in  the  Widener  collection,  tho 
the  traction  magnate  did  not  incline  to  the  art  of  to-day: 

"He  possest  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
Barbizon  pamters,  including  a  group  of  remarkable  Corots. 
Diaz  is  also  represented  in  the  Barbizon  group,  and  Troyon 
with  especially  good  examples.  Dupre  with  a  characteristic 
picture,  as  well  as  Rousseau  and  Daubigny. 

"Among  the  examples  of  the  English  school  are  masterpieces 
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by  Constable  and  Turner,  and  there  is  also  a  group  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  portraits,  with,  among  others,  a  lovely  head  of 
Mrs.  Graham,  by  Gainsborough,  and  Romney's  'The  Sisters,' 
daughters  of  Sir  William  Mordaunt.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is 
represented  by  a  'Nelly  O'Brien,'  and  Iloppner,  besides  the 
picture  already  mentioned,  by  a  group  of  children,  called  'After 
the  Bath.' 

"In  the  adjoining  room  is  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of 
Mr.  Widener's  collection.  El  Greco's  magnificent  'St.  Martin.' 
Mr.  Widener  had  three  examples  of  El  Greco's  art,  one  of  the 
others  being  the  'Virgin  with  Saints,'  from  the 
altar  of  San  Jose  in  Toledo.  The  third  El  Greco 
is  of  much  earlier  date,  but  even  more  interest- 
ing, as  it  is  thought  to  be  the  only  family  group 
painted  by  the  artist,  and  is  probably  also  a  record 
of  his  own  family.  It  belongs  to  his  second  period, 
between  1585  and  1590. 

"Near  this  picture  hang  some  specimens  of 
the  work  of  Velasquez.  One  is  called  'Satyr  and 
Traveler.'  Another  is  a  study  for  the  picture  of 
'The  Topers,'  painted  in  1629,  the  year  the  artist 
sailed  for  Italy.  Another  noteworthy  work  is 
Murillo's  painting  of  two  women  loolcing  out  of  a 
window  at  some  incident  below.  There  are  two 
color-studies  by  Rubens  and  Paul  Veronese,  one 
of  the  'Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,'  the  other 
the  'Rape  of  Europa,'  two  interesting  examples  of 
Jan  Steen's  work;  Ver  der  Meer's  'Weighing- 
Scales,'  and  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of  Hobbema, 
Cuyp,  Adriaen  Van  de  Velde,  and  Isaak  van 
Ostade.  Other  Dutch  masters  represented  are 
Paul  Potter  and  Pieter  de  Hooghe,  the  latter  by 
two  particularly  good  examples. 

"Apart  from  the  art-galleries,  Mr.  Widener's 
marble  mansion  at  Elkins  Park  is  full  of  art-trea- 
sures. The  ceiling  of  the  library  is  a  painting  by 
Tiepolo,  from  an  Italian  palace.  In  this  room  are 
hung  two  pictures  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  en- 
titled 'Le  Travail'  and  'Le  Repos';  an  interior 
by  Courbet,  a  Maris,  an  excellent  De  NeuviUe, 
and  an  1889  Exposition  picture  by  Fromentin, 
'Audience  Chez  unTvalif.' " 

"There  was  not  much  of  the  hypocrite  about 
Widener,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "He 
started  life  as  a  butcher,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
•of  it."  Another  account  declares  that  "he  handled 
the  cleaver  wrth  celerity,  and  that  he  could  trim 
•chops  in  a  way  that  was  the  admiration  of  skilled 
henchmen."  He  was  one  of  the  beginners  in  the 
merger  method  of  big  business.  The  Evening  Post 
recounts: 

"When,  at  one  stage  of  the  New  York  traction- 
merger's  most  inexcusable  juggling  of  milhons,  he 
was  called  upon  to  preside  at  a  stockholders' 
meeting  and  put  through  a  questionable  deal,  he 
did  not  mince  words,  but  calmly  announced,  '  You 
can  vote  for  it  first  and  discuss  it  afterward.' 
That  speech  became  famous  as  the  epitome  of 
capitalistic  brazenness. 

"Widener  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1834.  He  got  only  what  education  could  be  had  in  the 
public  schools  and  none  too  much  of  that.  Poverty  forced  him 
to  go  to  work,  and  he  obtained  employment  wdth  a  butcher. 
In  time  he  owned  a  rtieat-shop  himself.  Then  he  ran  a  chain  of 
them — -that  was  his  first  experience  with  mergers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  politics 

"While  the  financier  retired  from  many  directorates  in  his 
latter  years,  he  clung  to  a  good  proportion  of  his  business-cares. 
In  1910  he  was  still  recorded  as  vice-president  of  the  Cresson  & 
Clearfield  Coal  Company,  and  director  of  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad,  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  Union  Traction 
Company.  Five  years  earlier  he  had  sat  on  a  score  or  more 
•corporation  boards 

"Of  Widener's  charities  the  best-known  was  the  estabhshment 
of  the  Memorial  Training-School  for  Crippled  Children,  in 
honor  of  his  dead  wife.  He  spent  $2,000,000  or  more  on  it. 
There  were  schools  for  the  inmates'  instruction  in  music,  drawing, 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  such  profitable  trades  as  tiress- 
making,  tailoring,  and  the  manufacture  of  surgical  appliances 
and  fishing-tackl','." 


WILL   GERMAN   BE   TAUGHT   IN   FRANCE? 

IN  FRANCE  the  study  of  German,  in  the  years  just  pre- 
ceding the  war,  amounted  almost  to  a  fad.  Indeed,  French 
and  German  families  "exchanged"  their  children  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  language-culture.  This  "fad"  died  a  sudden 
death,  along  with  many  others,  on  August  1,  1914.  To-day 
French  parents  are  asking  themselves  how  they  could  ever  have 
been  so  foolish,  says  Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  in  the  Boston  Tran- 


Permission  ot  Brauii  ct  Cie,  New  Vi.ik,  Paris,  Lundc.ii. 

THE     -COWPER"   RAFFAEL, 

For  which  Mr.  Widener  is  said  to  have  paid  its  English  owner  $700,000. 
small,  but  one  of  the  important  works  of  the  great  Italian. 


It  is 


script,  "and  are  swearing  mighty  oaths  or  making  solemn  vows 
that  their  offspring  shall  never  speak  the  speech  of  a  nation  of 
brutes."  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  expected  that  more  reflective 
minds  should  thus  express  themselves,  so  a  journalist  and 
author,  Maurice  Ajam  by  name,  set  to  work  to  find  out  what 
Frenchmen  like  Emile  Combes,  David-Mennet,  Charles  Hum- 
bert, Pierre  Baudin,  Joseph  Reinach,  Charles  Sigwalt,  and 
Maurice  Barres  thought  about  the  question  of  what  was  to 
become  in  France  of  the  teaching  of  the  German  language. 
Emile  Combes  is  ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  man  who, 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
religious  orders.  We  find  him  much  more  lenient  toward  the 
German  language,  tho,  being  a  "philologist  in  his  spare  hoiurs," 
he  protests  against  applying  the  term  "  Indo-Germanic "  to  tho 
various  idioms  of  Europe.  It  is  inexact  to  make  the  German 
language  the  mother  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  i^e  r'eclares, 
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and  recommends  the  substitution  of  "Indo-European,"  '"since 
this  expression  comprehends,  besides  the  languages  actually 
in  use  in  the  part  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  ancient  Latin  and 
ancient  Greek,  to  which  these  languages  owe  a  large  number  of 
their  etymologies."  That  point  disposed  of,  Air.  Sanborn 
represents  the  ex-AIinister  as  rather  mild  and  poUtic,  saying: 
"The  extent  to  which  the  commercial  German  should  be 
taught  must  depend  exclusively  upon  the  exigencies  of  inter- 
national economic  conditions.  Should  the  economic  importance 
of  Germany  be  materially  diminished  by  the  war,  the  ante- 
bellum situation  of  German  in 
the  schools  should  be  dimin- 
ished accordinglj."     But — 

"In  any  event,  it  is  toward 
other  horizons  than  the  horizon 
of  the  Khine  that  tlie  eyes  of 
our  manufacturers  and  traders 
will  henceforth  be  turned,  un- 
der the  empire  of  their  duty  to 
France  and  to  humanity.  In 
consequence  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic relations  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  established  between 
France  and  her  allies — and  also 
the  neutral  countries  whose 
hearts  are  \\nth  us — German 
will  lo.se  singularly  in  com- 
mercial utility.  It  will  be- 
hoove the  Conseil  Superieur 
de  V I  nslruc.lion  Puhlique  to 
conform,  in  drawing  up  its 
foreign-language  jirograms,  to 
the  new  economic  needs  of  the 
country.  And  who  knows 
whetlier  (in  accordance  with 
previsions  we  ardently  desire 
to  see  realized)  the  teaching  of 
other  languages,  that  of  Rus- 
sian notably,  will  not  distance 
in  our  schools  the  teaching  of 
German?" 

Mr.    David-Mennet,    for    a 
number  of  years  President  of 
the    Paris   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce, looks  forward  to  a  gen- 
eral   teaching  of    Russian,   the 
professional  schools  under  his 
supervision      having      already 
changed  German  from  a  com- 
pulsory to  an  elective  study  and  placed  Russian  also  as  electi\e. 
Mr.   David-Mennet   would,  however,  have  preferred  that   both 
languages  together  with  English  had   been    made  compulsory. 
He  says: 

"Nobody  can  suppose  for  an  instant  that,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  12(),()()0.(KX)  Austro-Germans  \\\\\  become  a 
negligible'  quantity  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  production 
or  consumption.  On  tiie  contrary,  they  will  again  compete, 
and  with  renewed  greediness  and  astuteness,  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  not  excepting  our  own.  As  for  us.  it  will  be  entirely 
for  our  interest  to  make  our  nicrchaiulise  penetrate  into  Germany 
and  .\uslriii;  and  to  succeed  in  doing  this,  it  is  (>ssential  to  speak 
tha  languiige  of  those  countries." 

Charles  Humbert,  a  Senator  from  La  Meuse,  believes  that  Ger- 
man should  be  taught  not  less,  but  more,  than  before.     He  says: 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  <-onsequence  of  the 
present  war  should  be  the  abandonment  of  tiie  study  of  the 
German  langusige.  Do  you  fancy  tliat  by  outlawing  the  German 
language  you  will  sui)press  the  several  hundred  million  Germans 
who  are  and  who  will  remain  on  the  planet?     What  puerility  I 

"We  have  implicit  confidence  that  the  war  will  put  an  end 
to  the  military  heg«>m()ny  projected  by  Germany,  that  it  will 
open  a  new  era  of  economic  defense.  Rut  is  not  speaking  of 
defense  admitting  the  existence  of  elements  of  struggle? 

"Yes,  active,  enterprising,  laborious,  unprecedentedly  auda- 


A    WIDENEK    KE.MBH.WDT. 

Tlic  Widcncr  collection  is  rich  in  the  work  of  tliis  master.  The 
above  is  a  portrait  of  Saskia.  Rembrandt's  wife,  and  stands  by  three 
others  which  alone  are  reported  to  have  eost  a  million. 


cious,  and  unscrupulous  business  men  will  continue  to  exist  in 
(lermany.     We  must  learn  German." 

Pierre  Baudin,  a  Senator  and  ex-Minister  of  Public  Works, 
regrets  that  a  knowledge  of  German  was  not  more  general  in 
France  before  'the  war.  "Few  Frenchmen,"  he  says,  "spoke 
German,  and  this  was  not  solely  because  of  inaptitude,  but 
because  we  placed  our  sentiments  before  our  interests,"  for — 

"If  we  had  practised  his  language  more  of  us  would  have 
\'isited  Germany,  and  we  shoidd  have  observed  there  the  evolu- 
tion  which   was   being   accomplished   in   a   manner   sufficiently 

open  and  evident    to    impress 
even  the  casual  spectator." 

A  professor  of  German  at  the 
Lycee  Alichelet,  Charles  Sig- 
walt,  is  in  fa-sor  of  German 
from  a  new  point  of  Anew, 
saying: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  should  imitate  after  1915 
the  Germany  of  1S70,  and  that 
we  should  cultivate  the  Ger- 
man language  more  than  ever. 
But  let  lis  understand  one  an- 
other. The  need  of  speaking 
German  with  Germans,  of  ask- 
ing a  German  hotel-keeper  for 
a  room,  of  ordering  a  lunch  of 
an  ' Obcrkelliier,'  or  a  'Mass'  of 
beer  of  a  '  Kellneriu.'  will  be 
less  keen  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  than  it  was  in  1902, 
for  instance.  And  there  will  be 
no  more  occasion  to  sacrifice  to 
this  need,  along  with  the  ma- 
ternal language  of  the  French 
children,  the  lil>erty  of  their 
professors.  The  excesses  of  the 
direct  method — a  fling  at  what 
we  call  'the  natural  method' 
— will  probably  cease.  We 
shall  renounce  trying  to  create 
in  our  children  a  CJerman  brain 
alongside  of  their  French  brain; 
we  shall  no  longer  force  them 
to  live  artificially,  an  hour  or 
two  a  day.  in  a  German  at;- 
mosphere;  we  shall  no  longer 
make  them  play  Boche  (joner 
(111  Boche).  But  we  shall  insti- 
tute, I  hope,  a  serious,  scientific 
instruction  that  will  be  a  gain 
for  the  mind,  and  that  will  at  the  .same  time  give  the  practical 
results  which  the  method  styled  direct  has  contented  itself  for 
the  last  thirteen  years  with  promising." 

The  only  man  of  letters  to  answer  the  inquiry  is  Maurice 
Barres,  the  celebrated  novelist,  and  he  gives  no  definite  answer 
pro  or  con.  He  says  the  war  has  not  modified  his  opinion  that 
the  stuuy  of  German  is  difficult,  and  not  worth  the  time  it  con- 
sumes. He  admits  that  for  certain  sorts  of  business  and  for 
certain  intellectual  labors,  German  is  very  useful,  even  indis- 
])ensable.  As  his  trade  enlists  the  aid  of  the  emotions,  he  is 
naturally  more  emotional  than  the  others  who  reply,  and  says — 

"For  the  matter  of  that,  German  may  be  taught  with  im- 
l)unit3'  in  the  lycee,  for  the  pupils  do  not  learn  it.  To  learn  a 
language,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  it  as  a  little  child.  Nothing 
easier  then.  Before  his  tenth  year  a  child  learns  without 
trouble  and  unconsciously,  by  conversation,  all  the  jargons 
imaginable. 

"What  our  professors  for  foreign  languages  teach  admirably 
is  the  pure  literature,  the  ci\-ilization,  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  history  of  other  nations.  .  .  .  These  men.  after  the  war 
will  show  our  children  what  a  load  of  malignant  megalomania 
Germany  carries  in  her  flanks.  Events  have  enlightened  the 
souls  ^)f  the  peoples  of  Europe.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
experience  acquired  amid  the  lurid  gleams  of  catastrophe  be 
registered  forever  in  our  secondary  education." 
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EXPLAINING   GERMANY'S   PITY   FOR 
THE   FOE 

EDITORS  and  newspaper  -  writers  have  been  puzzled, 
if  nothing  more,  over  the  fact  that  "German  statesmen 
and  ^vriters  have  given  expression  to  feelings  of  com- 
passion with  the  fate  of  several  nations  actually  at  war  with 
Oermany."  The  report  that  the  Kaiser  wept  over  the  fate  of 
France  is  perhaps  the  extreme  case  of  this  psychological  puzzle; 
and  of  course  the  comment  on  what  appears  to  his  critics  to 
be  mere  hypocrisy  has  been  "particularly  scornful."  All  this 
is  pointed  out  for  New  York  Times  readers  by  Prof.  It:  J.  Ober- 
fohren,  who  gives  us  a  brief  chapter  on  the  text  furnished  earlier 
in  the  great  war-game  by  Maxi- 
milian Harden,  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  could  not  think  as 
•Germans.  The  Professor  is  skep- 
tical of  the  exact  truth  of  the 
words  reported  of  the  Kaiser, 
Taut  his  state  of  mind,  he  de- 
■clares,  is  "certainly  shared  by  a 
great  many  Germans."  He  finds 
it  "very  significant  that  even 
supposed  neutrals  are  unable  to 
understand  the  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  such  compassion  for 
a  suffering  foe  is  born."  The 
■"German  reasoning'  of  the  Pro- 
fessor is  enforced  by  his  rather 
full  statement  of  Germany's 
state  of  mind  toward  France 
previous  to  the  period  when  she 
set  out  to  chasten  her: 

"More  than  eighty  years  ago, 
Heine,  in  one  of  his  letters,  said 
that  every  German  bears  in  his 
lieart  a  secret  love  for  France. 
French  culture  and  civilization 
iave  always  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  and  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  Germany.  French  is  the 
one  modern  language  that  is  ob- 
ligatory in  all  German  high 
schools.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
every    young    German,    man  or 

woman,  to  live  for  a  time  in  France  or  French-speaking  Switzer- 
land; and  I  fear  no  challenge  if  I  say  that,  outside  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  there  is  no  country  where  the  French 
language  is  so  widely  understood  and  French  books  read  as  in 
Germany.  Consequently,  French  literature  is  widely  appreci- 
ated in  Germany,  and  every  boy  and  girl  has  read  at  least  a 
few  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  in  the  original. 
Tho  Mohere  has  not  now  a  place  on  the  German  stage  that  could 
be  compared  with  Shakespeare's,  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  translation,  and  such  a  translation  has  not  been 
produced  because  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  it,  the 
majority  of  Germans  being  able  to  understand  the  original. 

"It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  great  Belgian  poet,  Emile 
Verhaeren,  pubUshed  a  new  volume  of  his  poems  in  Germany 
(Inselverlag,  Leipzig);  not  a  translation,  I  emphasize,  but  the 
original  French  text  of  a  first  edition,  which  was  published  by  a 
German  publisher.  Verhaeren's  reputation  being  such  that  any 
Belgian  or  French  publisher  would  have  -gladly  accepted  his 
poems,  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary  act  can  only  be  found 
in  the  poet's  convictions  that  his  work  would  find  better  ap- 
preciation in  Germany,  where,  indeed,  he  has  a  large  circle  of 
admirers.  En  passant,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fame  of 
Maeterhnck,  the  other  great  Belgian  poet,  originated  in  Ger- 
many. UnUke  England  and  other  countries,  Germany  has  never 
contented  herself  with  importing  every  year  from  France  the 
newest  theatrical  boulevard  success  or  the  latest  'triangular' 
French  novel,  but  has  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of 
the  French  literature  and  to  assimilate  the  best." 

Germanv,  it   is  pointed  out,  was  in  art  hospitable  to  French 


impressionism,  which  "soon  found  masterful  representatives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Vosges."  So  also  did  she  take  to  "Cubism, 
Futurism,  and  other  new  forms  of  art."  An  even  closer  raj.- 
prochemenl  was  in  process  of  effecting  itself: 

"Altho  in  the  bitterness  of  the  present  hour  Frenchmen  may 
be  inclined  to  deny  it,  the  fact  is  that  many  high  and  public- 
spirited  men  in  both  countries  thought  it  advisable  and  feasi- 
ble to  bring  Teuton  and  Frenchman  in  closer  relation,  to  unite 
German  force  and  organization  to  French  elan  and  spirit.  I 
will  not  venture  upon  the  political  field,  but  the  best  French 
writers  have  frequently  given  expression  to  this  thought.  As  an 
instance,  I  refer  to  the  most  important  book,  or  series  of  hooks, 
that  French  art  has  produced  within  the  last  decade,  '.Jean- 
Christophe,'  by  Romain  RoUand,  that  wonderful  book  which 
has  been  the  delight  of  untold  readers.     The  hero  of  this  novel, 

which,  by  the  way,  was  crowned 

by  the  Academic  Fran(,-aise,  is 
a  musician  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  lived  there  to  the  age 
of  twenty,  thus  passing  the  im- 
portant years  of  development 
in  the  country  of  Bach,  Beetho- 
ven, and  Wagner.  Then  a  sud- 
den turn  in  his  life  brings  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  assimilates 
all  the  good  he  can  find,  unit- 
ing himself  in  a  close  friend- 
ship with  a  young,  intellectual 
Frenchman,  a  friendship  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  two  friends 
complete  and  fashion  each  other. 
The  young  musician  so  thorough- 
ly assimilates  the  French  life, 
art,  and  culture  that  he  becomes 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  perfect 
type  of  man  which  would  be  the 
fruit  of  the  union  of  French  and 
German  spirit." 

The  Professor  pauses  here  to 
adduce  "stiU  another  matter 
which  has  to  be  dwelt  upon  in 
order  to  explain  the  sincerity 
of  a  German's  concern  about 
France."  That  is,  "the  singular 
objectivity  which  is  a  character- 
istic trait  of  the  German  mind." 
We  read: 


WALRUS  TEARS. 

"I  weep  for  you,"  the  walrus  said; 
"  I  deeply  sympathize." 
With  sobs  and  tears,  he  sorted  out 

Those  of  the  largest  size. 
Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes. 

("Through  the  Looking-Glass.") 
— From  The  Cape  Times  (Cape  Town,  South  Africa). 


"Countless  articles  and  books 
have  been  written  about  Ger- 
man efficiency,  organization,  and  the  necessity  for  other 
countries  to  imitate  it.  Yet  the  fundamental  basis  of  this 
peculiar  German  faculty  of  organization  has  almost  been  con- 
stantly overlooked.  It  is  just  this  excuse  of  objectivity  {Sach- 
lichkeit  is  the  German  expression).  To  develop  anything,  be 
it  an  idea,  a  business,  an  invention,  an  administration,  to  per- 
fection, it  is  necessary  to  detach  from  it  every  personal  interest, 
be  it  money,  fame,  or  what  it  may,  to  have  nothing  in  mind  and 
to  look  for  nothing  but  the  thing  in  question.  To  face  an  object 
without  any  personal  thoughts  requires  a  kind  of  divesting  of  the 
personality;  it  needs  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  culture  to 
enable  a  man  to  lay  aside  the  spectacles  of  passion  and  self- 
interest.  It  is  an  application  of  the  'Ding  am  sich'  (the  thing 
per  se)  that  has  been  a  crux  to  many  foreign  students  of  German 

philosophy 

"With  just  the  same  dispassionate  eyes  the  German  looks 
upon  France  and  her  lamentable  fate.  He  sees  a  gifted  and  brave 
nation  dragged  into  the  war  by  her  friends  and  allies;  fortune 
of  war  turns  against  her,  and  the  inevitable  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings that  form  the  trail  of  war  lie  heavily  upon  a  fair  country. 
Knowledge  of  human  nature,  moreover,  makes  him  understand 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  forty-five  years  ago  is  still 
alive  a  fire  of  revenge.  The  same  fire  burned  in  Germany  more 
than  a  century  ago.  That  a  stern  necessity  has  forced  him  to 
oppose  this  revenge  in  order  to  protect  his  own  hearth  can  not 
blind  the  German's  objectivity.  He  looks  at  the  thing  itself 
without  bringing  into  play  his  own  personal  interests  and  passions. 
It  is  not  hypocrisy,  but  the  deepest  compassion  born  out  of 
detachment  and  understanding  when  the  highest  representative 
of  warring  Germany  says,  'I  pity  France.'" 


POLAND'S   DESPAIR 


NEW  YORK'S  STREET-CORNERS  were  held  on  No- 
vember C  by  a  band  of  appealers  for  Polish  relief,  and 
something  was  no  doubt  realized  for  the  committee 
headed  by  Madame  Sembrich  and  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and 
his  wife.  With  energy  and  the  free  employment  of  their  great 
talent  the  Polish  cause  is  not  left  to  langmsh,  but  the  millions 
of  their  destitute  country-people  can  barely  be  helped  over  a 
day's  wo  by  such  neces- 
sarily slender  assistance. 
A  Washington  dispatch 
declares  that  Germany  has 
asked  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  ReUef  in  Bel- 
gium to  undertake  in 
Poland  measures  similar 
to  those  put  into  effect 
in  Belgium.  In  the  New 
York  .Sun,  Mr.  Herman 
Bernstein  declares  that 
during  his  recent  travels 
in  Germany  and  Austria, 
he  learned  from  "vari- 
ous authoritative  State 
sources,  which  can  not  be 
mentioned  for  obvious  rea- 
sons," that  an  interna- 
tional relief  commission 
sanctioned  by  the  German 
and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments was  organized,  that 
the  plan  of  relief  worked 
out  met  with  the  sanction 
of  the  German  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  and  the 
approval  of  General  von 
Ilindenburg.  The  entire 
reUef-plan  miscarried, how- 
ever, so  he  tells  us,  "be- 
cause the  mihtary  author- 
ities, who  dominate  the 
German  diplomats,  placed 
numerous  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  rehef  commis- 
sion, thus  making  it  im- 
jjoasible  to  commence  the 
work  of  relieving  the  tragic 
situation."  The  plan 
worked  out  by  Dr.Theodor 
Lewald,  representing  Ger- 
many; Ambassador  Ger- 
ard, representing  the  United  States;  and  Ernest  P.  Buck- 
nell,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  given  publicity 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Benistein.  The  document  specifies 
the  method  by  which  funds  were  to  be  raised  to  supplement 
the  S  10,000  to  be  contributed  monthly  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  It  further  [contains  the  guaranty  of  the  Teutonic 
Empires  to  requisition  no  food  in  territory  of  Russian  Poland 
occupied  by  the  Imperial  German  and  Austro-IIungarian  mili- 
tary and  civil  authorities.  The  further  guaranty  of  the  Central 
Powers  runs  thus: 


Copyriiihted  by  LiidtTWixKl  and  UnU^•^w..^^o. 

POLISH   DOLLS   FOK   CHKIS1^L\S, 

Mmc.  Paderewski  is  selling  these  emblems  of  childish  happiness  to  relieve 

some  of  the  woes  of  the  afflicted  peasants  who  made  them. 


"The  Imperial  Governments  will  fm-ther  engage  to  refrain 
from  Ie\^-ing  money-requisitions  upon  any  part  of  the  occupied 
territorj-  of  Russian  Poland  comprised  within  the  boundaries 
heretofore  set  forth  and  which  maj'  be  later  agreed  upon,  unless 
a  military  fine  is  le\ied  for  an  offense  for  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  both  jointly  and  severally  responsible. 

"It  is  also  understood  that  the  chairman  of  the  International 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Poland  may  send  agents  through  any 

of  the  territory  occupied 
by  Austria-Hungary  or 
Germany.  These  agents 
will  be  furnished  with  the 
requisite  passes  by  the 
military  authorities,  and 
their  names  must  be  iwc- 
nished  to  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  military 
authorities  at  the  time  the 
application  for  the  pass  is 
made.  The  military  au- 
thorities may  request  the 
substitution  of  another 
person  for  any  agent  so 
appointed.  Said  Govern- 
ments will  also  fiuTiish 
passes  and  facihties  to  the 
members  and  employees 
of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  ReUef  in  Po- 
land in  order  that  they 
may  supervise  and  direct 
the  transportation  and 
distribution  of  supplies  in 
the  country  occupied  by 
the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Governments, 
and  these  Governments 
will  agree  to  provide  ben- 
zin,  oil,  and  tires  for  au- 
tomobiles and  -win  also 
agree  not  to  requisition 
any  automobiles  or  other 
supplies  that  may  be  im- 
ported or  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the 
commission  in  its  work. 

"The  German  and  Aus- 
tro  -  Hungarian  Govern- 
ments further  engage  to 
carry,  so  far  as  permitted 
by  law,  the  personnel  of 
the  commission,  their  au- 
tomobiles for  use  in  their 
daily  work,  their  baggage, 
and  all  supplies  to  be  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  on 
German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  railroads.  All  sup- 
phes  will  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  or  custom  charges." 


Mr.  Bernstein  declares  that  after  interrogating  Ambassador 
Gerard  on  the  subject  of  the  inactivity  of  the  committee,  he 
received  the  folIo\\-ing  reply: 

"I  can  not  say  why  the  International  Relief  Commission  is 
not  doing  its  work.  All  I  can  state  is  that  we  have  worked 
hard  upon  this  plan  outlined  in  the  document  knowTi  as  the 
Hindenburg  Treaty,  that  it  was  properly  signed,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Rockefeller  Relief  Commission  have  visited 
Austria  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  start  the 
work  of  relief,  but  that  nothing  is  being  done  in  this  matter.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  details." 
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During  further  investigations  Mr.  Bernstein  says  he  found 
two  versions  of  the  matter,  one  of  whieh  stated  that  the  impor- 
tation of  American  grain  into  Poland  required  the  consent  of 
England  and  France,  and  while  agencies  were  at  work  to  effect 
this  "German  authorities  notified  our  representatives  that  a 
fresh  inventory  of  food-supplies  in  Germany  had  convinced 
them  that  they  could  take  care  of  the  part  of  Poland  within 
German  control."  Austria  also  found 
she  could  get  sufficient  grain  from 
Hungary. 

The  second  version  placed  the  blame 
directly  on  the  German  and  Austrian 
military  authorities.  The  authority  is 
"a  prominent  man"  interested  in  relief- 
work  both  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  who  said: 

"The  reason  why  the  International 
Relief  Commission  has  given  up  its  work 
is  very  simple.  Ambassador  Gerard  pre- 
pared the  outline  of  the  plan  for  relief  in 
Poland  most  carefully.  He  took  into 
consideration  all  the  difficulties  that  arose 
before  the  relief  committee  in  Belgium 
and  endeavored  to  eliminate  them  so 
that  the  military  authorities  could  not 
control  the  relief  sent  to  the  victims  of 
the  war  and  could  not  use  it  in  any  form 
for  the  troops.  At  the  last  moment  the 
authorities  placed  certain  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  commission.  .  .  .  Tho  the 
plan  for  the  work  of  the  International 
Relief  Commission  was  approved  by 
Hindenburg,  and  tho  the  German  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  in  the  matter  was 
clearly  defined,  it  is  believed  that  the 
military  authorities  insisted  upon  being 
in  actual  control  of  the  distribution  of 
food  in  the  affected  provinces." 

The  American  Polish  Relief  Commit- 
tee has  given  to  the  American  press 
accounts,  written  for  the  Toulouse  Dis- 
patch, of  the  destruction  wrought  bj^  the 
Russian  Army  in  the  face  of  the  Teutonic- 
invasion  : 

"General  Smyrnof,  from  the  Belve- 
dere Lazinski,  where  he  had  set  up  his 
headquarters,  had  given  orders  to  lay  the 
country  waste  about  the  city  for  a  width 
of  300  versts.  This,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  the  only  means  of  stopping  the 
crushing  march  of  three  advance  armies, 
fantom  armies,  whose  mobility  was  tre- 
mendous; who  disappeared  on  the  San, 
only  to  reappear  two  days  later  in  Cour- 
land;  diabolic  armies,  which  were  com- 
posed of  Austrians  disguised  as  Prussians 
and  Bavarians  costumed  like  honveds. 

"The  order  given,  telephones  vibrated 
and    the    messengers    departed.     Some 
went   on   horseback,    others   on   motor- 
cycles.    There  are  headquarters    officers  in   automobiles,   and 
everywhere  fire,  fire — fires  in  cottages,  fires  in  chateaux,  fires  in 
the  schools,  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields;  they  would  have  set  fire 
to  the  stones  had  it  been  possible. 

"Polish  territory  has  known  much  somber  destruction.  In 
other  days  its  soil  has  trembled  under  the  tread  of  many  war- 
riors' invasions.  She  has  known  war.  She  has  known  worse — 
revolutions.  She  has  passed  through  1813,  and  also  1830.  But 
all  that  is  as  nothing  compared  with  to-day.  For  you  must 
understand  that  to-day  everything  yithout  exception  must  be 
wiped  out.     The  tragic  is  prest  to  its  extreme  limit. 

"Conforming  to  orders,  the  soldiers  said  to  the  peasant, 
'Set  fire  to  your  house.'  And  the  peasant  was  obhged  himself 
to  burn  his  house.  They  said  to  the  manufacturer,  'Destroy 
your  factory,'  and  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  it.  They  said  to 
every  one:  'FiU  up  the  wells,  cut  down  the  forests,  mow  down 
the  green  harvests,  break  up  the  walks.'     And  the  people  were 


obliged  to  do  so.  Nothing  has  been  spared.  Sumptuous 
residences  associated  with  a  glorious  past,  chateaux»whose  draw- 
bridges have  braved  centuries  have  been  razed  as  pitilessly  as 
the  most  humble  shepherd's  cot.  Old  furniture,  ancestral 
portraits,  tapestries,  complete  histories,  have  become  the  prey 
of  flames. 

"And  yet  all  was  not  done.     These  beings  without  shelter 
were  gathered  together  and  were  told,   'Now  tear  down  yoiu" 

churches.'  The  peasants  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  said:  'We  could  never  do 
that;  that  we  could  never  do.'  It  be- 
came necessary  to  form  special  incendiary 
groups  for  the  purpose.  They  sprinkled 
oil  on  the  edifices  and  placed  dynamite 
about  them.  The  images  of  the  saints 
came  down,  and  the  beautiful  glass 
windows  melted.  Bell-towers  swayed 
and  fell.  This  was  the  end,  and  the 
people  fled. 

"Poland  to-day  is  a  desert,  even  as 
the  world  was  before  man  appeared  upon 
it.  Many  millions  of  human  beings 
were  naked  in  the  winds,  in  the  rains, 
seeking  vainly  to  dig  up  the  earth  and 
find  a  place  in  which  they  might  exist. 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  smallest  and  oldest 
fell  into  the  ditches,  yet  the  band  con- 
tinued to  advance  toward  Warsaw,  hop- 
ing to  find  refuge  there.  Instead,  they 
found  Germany  already  in  possession." 

The  fund  which  the  American  Polish 
Relief  Committee  is  collecting  for  the 
unfortunates  in  Poland  now  amounts 
to  $90,620.77.  It  is  hoped  that  avenues 
will  soon  be  opened  to  extend  this  need- 
ed help.  Checks  and  postal  orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  treasurer,  and  sent  to 
the  American  PoUsh  ReUef  Committee 
Headquarters,  14  East  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City. 


C>.pyrigUted  (ly  Ulldei-wuod  A;  I'lidei  w.  o.l 

MME.   SEMBRICH. 

The  great  singer,  shown  here  in  Poliah  cos- 
tume, heads  the  American  committee  for  re- 
lief for  her  stricken  country. 


MORE  MINISTERS— The  dearth  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  has  at  times 
called  forth  anxious  comment  from  the 
religious  press,  but  The  Episcopal  Re- 
corder is  convinced  that  the  tide  has 
turned,  and  that  instead  of  men  not 
wanting  to  fiU  the  pulpits,  the  men  to 
fill  the  pulpits  are  not  wanting.  The 
Philadelphia  organ  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  is  encouraged  by 
figures  on  the  growth  of  professions  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Talcott  WiUiams,  head  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour- 
naUsm.  The  common  belief  in  a  large 
decrease  in  the  number  of  entrants  into 
the  ministry'  is  not,  we  are  told,  borne 
out  by  the  facts.     Indeed, 

"During  the  thirty  years  that  ended  in  1910,  the  number 
of  ministers  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of 
lawj'ers  or  physicians.  Diu-ing  that  period  the  United  States 
census  showed  that  the  number  of  ministers  had  doubled, 
reaching  the  total  of  132,988;  but  the  number  of  lawj^ers 
and  physicians,  while  greatly  increasing,  had  not  doubled 
by  some  thousands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ministers  have 
grown  faster  than  the  population.  During  the  past  thirty- 
three  years  the  number  of  theological  students  in  the  United 
States  has  more  than  doubled.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  same  conditions  are  not  found  in  other  countries. 
In  England  the  number  is  practically  stationary,  while  in  Ger- 
many the  number  has  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  a  genera- 
tion. We  have  no  desire  to  point  the  moral  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, but  simply  to  correct  a  popular  misconception   concerning 
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this  matter.  The  numbers  in  the  United  States  seem  all  right, 
and  the  churches  must  concern  themselves  \\'ith  the  quality  both 
of  the  men  and  their  training." 


PULPIT-THRUSTS   AT   OUR   MILITARISM 

MILITARISM  is  the  future  menace  seen  by  certain 
elements  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  program  of  preparedness  looms  as  some- 
thing worse  than  futile  in  the  x-iew  of  such  leaders  as  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson.  The  pastor 
of  the  Broadwaj-  Tabernacle  presented  a  resolution  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
New  Haven  pointing  out  "the  futility  of  gigantic  armaments 
as  the  guaranty  of  international  security  and  justice."  The 
action  proposed  contemplated  the  enlistment  of  all  the  Churches 
in  the  country  v.ithoul  regard  to  creed  "to  join  in  some  way 
in  a  move  against  militarism  and  increased  armaments  and 
toward  a  path  which  would  bring  an  early  peace  in  Europe." 
The  resolution  goes  on  to  recite: 

"That  we,  the  representatives  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  the  United  States,  in  National  Council  assembled,  view  ^^■ith 
painful  solicitude  the  organized  and  desperate  efforts  to  stampede 
the  nation  at  this  time  with  wild  and  extravagant  expenditures 
for  ships  and  guns,  and  place  upon  record  our  earnest  objection 
to  the  committing  of  our  nation  just  now  to  a  policy  of  so-called 
preparedness,  for  which  Europe  is  paying  an  appalling  price. 

"We  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  Congress,  soon  to  assemble,  to  see  to  it  that  the  enor- 
mous sums  already  appropriated  for  Army  and  Navj'  shall  be 
more  efficiently  expended,  and  to  bend  the  entire  energy  of  our 
Government  at  this  crisis  in  human  history,  not  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  enginery  of  destruction,  but  to  the  working  out  in 
cooperation  with  other  Governments  of  a  plan  of  international 
organization  wliich  shall  render  the  recurrence  of  the  present 
world-tragedy  impossible." 

Dr.  Jefferson,  as  reported  by  the  New  York  Evening  Posl, 
began  on  November  7  a  series  of  sermons  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  on  "the  perils  of  preparedness,"  saying: 

"We  must  free  ourselves  from  the  wizardry  of  the  military 
and  naval  experts.  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  the  nation  is 
under  bonds  to  follow  their  advice.  They  are  the  last  men 
in  the  world  to  act  as  the  safe  counselors  of  nations.  They 
know  the  laws  of  explosives,  but  they  do  not  know  the  laws  of 
life.  They  understand  the  principles  of  mechanics,  but  not 
the  principles  of  conduct.  They  can  compute  the  curve  of 
projectiles,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  life-forces  which  deter- 
mine the  curve  of  a  nation's  career. 

"Who  advised  the  investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  forts  in  Europe,  only  to  find  that  the  best  of  ail  de- 
fenses is  a  hole  in  the  ground?  Military  experts.  .Who  advi.-<ed 
the  trampling  of  Belgium,  thus  depriving  Germany  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  world?  Military  experts.  Who 
ordered  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.'  Naval  experts.  Wlio 
has  hurled  all  p]urope  into  a  ditch?  Military  and  naval  experts. 
Let  them  keep  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  legitimate 
province,  working  out  the  details  of  military  organization  and 
ta<'tics,  but  let  them  not  set  themselves  up  as  leaders  of  the 
nation,  or  as  teachers  of  the  world." 

Who  is  the  foe  we  are  preparing  to  fight,  asks  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden  in  the  same  paper.  He  insists  that  the  enemy 
"be  produced,  identified,  Bertilloned,  photographed,  ticketed, 
and  pigeonholed."     Going  on: 

"It  now  apjH'ars  probable  that  we  are  going  to  work  to  spend 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  getting  ready  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  this  enemy.  The  I*resident  says  that  we 
must;  the  Cabinet  oflicers  all  aj)pear  to  agree,  the  Congress 
has  been  canvassed  and  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  are  reported  to  have  declared  their  purpose  of  rust- 
ing through  an  appropriation,  no  matter  how  large,  for  arming 
this  nation  to  meet  this  enemy.     I  want  to  know  where  he  is. 

"I  hear  the  suggestion  that  the  enemy  is  purely  impersonal, 
hypothetical,  nobody  in  particular,  most  anybody — that  this 
is  the  kind  of  enemy  for  whom  we  are  to  make  this  vast  war- 
like jireparation. 


"Oh.  come  now!  Tliis  will  never  do!  The  American  people 
are  not  all  so  clean  gone  in  lunacy  as  to  accept  such  a  proposition 
as  that.  They  are  not  going  to  get  ready  for  war  with  a  purely 
conjectural  enemy.  There  are  nations  sufficiently  suggestible 
to  be  led  into  war  by  the  leash  of  a  wild  imagination;  I  am  still 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  American  people  have  advanced 
l)eyond  that  stage  of  semi-imbecUity.  We  are  not  going  ta 
get  ready  to  fight  a  chimera. 

"No;  there's  an  enemy  somewhere,  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  advocates  increase  in  our  armaments  at  the  present  time. 
Nobody  names  him,  but  everybody  has  some  definite  enemy 
before  his  mind's  eye.  Nobody  could  be  sufficiently  daft  to 
propose  to  saddle  a  big  debt  upon  this  nation  in  order  that  it 
might  be  prepared  for  war  wth  nobody  in  particular." 

As  for  Japan  being  that  enemy,  Dr.  Gladden  says: 

"The  thought  of  war  with  Japan,  of  the  possibility  of  war  with 
that  great  and  wonderful  people,  with  whose  program  our  ot^ti 
national  life  has  been  so  closely  identified,  in  whose  splendid 
development  we  have  had  so  large  a  share,  with  whom  we  have 
always  been  such  good  friends,  is  simplj-  revolting.  There  is 
absolutely  no  need  of  war  with  Japan.  There  are  no  questions 
between  America  and  Japan  which  can  not  be  easily  settled,  if 
America  is  ready  to  be  half-way  decent.  And  I  refuse  to. believe 
that  the  America  of  John  Hay  will  ever  treat  Japan  in  any  other 
way  than  honorably  and  magnanimously.  He  is  not  a  good 
American  who  seeks  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  Japan  is 
their  enemy." 

If  England  is  the  bugaboo,  then  so  far  as  the  English  people 
are  concerned  they  have  always  been  our  friends  tho  we  have 
had  to  fight  their  Government  twice. 

"FVobably  it  would  be  useless  to  teU  these  militarists  the 
truth  that  the  people  of  England  have  never  been  the  enemies 
of  the  people  of  America.  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
English  people  were  oiu*  fast  friends.  George  III.  and  some 
of  the  aristocracy  were  our  enemies,  but  the  people  of  England 
would  not  fight  the  colonists;  they  refused  to  enlist  in  the  Army; 
the  King  had  to  go  to  Germany  and  hire  Hessians  to  carrj'  on 
his  war.  And  the  English  histories,  to-day — especially  the 
school  histories — vindicate  the  colonists,  and  eulogize  George 
Washington  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  soldiers  and  rulers.  Nor 
were  the  people  of  England  our  enemies  in  the  Civil  War.  How 
about  the  common  people,  the  operatives  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  who  stood  and  starved  for  the  lack  of  cotton  rather 
than  permit  the  blockade  to  be  broken? 

"The  common  people  of  England  have  always  been  our  friends. 
And  the  common  people  of  England  rule  England  now.  It  is 
with  them  that  these  patriots  propose  to  go  to  war." 

Dr.  Gladden  finally  reaches  the  point  that  Germany  is  "the 
hypothetical  foe,"  and  meets  it  this  way: 

"I  am  no  apologist  for  Germany.  Her  policy  and  her  pur- 
poses as  they  have  been  disclosed  in  this  war  have  no  charms 
for  me  and  no  illusions.  But  I  am  going  to  try  to  preserve  my 
rationality  in  thinking  about  her. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  who  or  what  Germany 
will  be  when  this  war  is  over. 

"In  the  second  place,  if  there  are  no  revolutionary  or  dj-nastie 
changes,  if  the  powers  that  be  continue  to  be,  they  have  certainly 
made  it  very  clear  that  they  do  not  wish  any  quarrel  with  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  exhibiting,  at  the  present  time,  any 
animosity  toward  us. 

"In  the  third  place,  we  know  and  they  know  that  we  do  not 
wish  any  quarrel  with  them;  that  we  have  no  disposition  to 
interfere  with  their  growth  or  to  place  a  straw  in  the  way  of  their 
prosperity;  that  we  want  them  to  have  as  big  a  place  in  the  sun 
as  they  can  occupy  without  putting  their  neighbors  in  the  shade, 
and  no  bigger;  and  that  we  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
making  this  a  roomier,  a  richer,  and  a  happier  world.  This  is, 
has  always  lieen.  and  will  always  be  the  attitude  of  America 
toward  Germany,  and  every  man  and  woman  of  German  birth 
in  this  country  knows  it;  and  if  there  are  any  Germans  in  Ger- 
many who  do  not  know  it,  it  is  high  time  that  their  kinsmen  on 
this  side  of  the  sea  were  making  them  understand  it 

"If  Americans  will  stop  and  think  a  day  or  two  they  can  never 
be  convinced  that  Germany  is  likely  to  adopt  the  role  of  a  pirate. 
and  start  out  to  bombard  and  plunder  our  cities.  It  is  a  dis- 
eased and  monstrous  suspicion.  It  is  not  the  result  of  thinking; 
it  is  the  symptom  of  a  craze  which  is  sweeping  over  the  country 
and  paralyzing  the  judgment  of  men  who  on  other  subjects  are 
faiilv  rational." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THOSE  whose  duty  it  is  to  sample  new 
books  of  verse  and  report  flavor  and 
quality  to  the  public  no  longer  need  to 
hesitate  over  volumes  bearing  the  name  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Noyes.  For  this  poet  has 
earned  great  popular  approval  and  high 
critical  praise;  he  has  performed  the 
unusual  feat  of  pleasing  both  Demos  and 
the  counselors  of  Demos. 

Nor  has  the  enthusiastic  welcome  which 
"Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern"  received 
caused  its  author  to  become  careless.  Mr. 
Noyes's  latest  book,  "The  Lord  of  Misrule, 
Kad  Other  Poems"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company)  is  distinguished  for  skilful 
artistry  as  well  as  for  that  splendid  im- 
petuosity always  characteristic  of  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  poem  in  the 
volume  is  this  battle-song  of  peace,  which 
we  quote  in  part.  Since  Tennyson,  no  poet 
except  Mr.  Noyes  has  been  able  to  put 
purely  philosophical  ideas  into  such  lovely 
garments  of  rime  and  rhythm. 

FORWARD 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

A  thousand  creeds  and  battle-cries, 

A  thousand  warring  social  schemes, 
A  thousand  new  moralities. 

And  twenty  thousand  thousand  dreams/ 

Ejch  on  his  own  anarchic  way. 

From  the  old  order  breaking  free — 
Our  ruined  world  desires,  you  say, 

License,  once  more,  not  Liberty. 

But  ah,  beneath  the  struggling  foam. 

When  storm  and  change  are  on  the  deep. 

How  quietly  the  tides  come  home. 

And  how  the  depths  of  sea-shine  sleep ; 

And  we  who  march  toward  a  goal. 

Destroying  only  to  fulfil 
The  law,  the  law  of  that  great  soul 

Which  moves  beneath  your  aulien  will; 

We,  that  like  foemen  meet  the  past 

Because  we  bring  the  future,  know 
We  only  fight  to  achieve  at  last 

A  great  reunion  with  our  foe; 

Reunion  in  the  truths  that  stand 
W^hen  all  our  wars  are  rolled  away; 

Reunion  of  the  heart  and  hand 

And  of  the  prayers  wherewith  we  pray ; 

Reunion  in  the  common  needs. 

The  common  strivings  of  mankind ; 
Reunion  of  our  warring  creeds 

In  the  one  God  that  dwells  behind.  .  .  . 

Forward! — what  use  in  idle  words? 

Forward,  O  warriors  of  the  soul! 
There  will  be  breaking  up  of  swords 

When  that  new  morning  makes  us  whole. 


It  was  for  its  music  and  color  that  Mr. 
Noyes's  poetry  first  was  praised.  The  teller 
of  "Tales  of  Old  Japan"  has  not  forgotten 
how  to  make  stanzas  that  glow  with  Orien- 
tal splendor,  as  this  poem  shows. 

CRIMSON  SAILS 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

When  Salomon  sailed  from  Ophir  .  .  . 

The  clouds  of  Sussex  thyme 
That  crown  the  cUffs  in  mid-July 
Were  all  we  neeolcd — you  and  I — 
But  Salomon  sailed  from  Ophir, 

And  broken  bits  of  rime 
Blew  to  us  on  the  white  chalk  coast 

From  O,  what  elfin  clime? 


A  peacock  butterfly  flaunted 

Its  four  great  crimson  wings. 
As  over  the  edge  of  the  chalk  it  flew 
Black  as  a  ship  on  the  Channel  blue  .  .   . 
When  Salomon  sailed  from  Ophir — 

He  brought,  as  the  high  sun  brings. 
Honey  and  spice  to  the  Queen  of  the  South, 
Sussex  or  Saba,  a  song  for  her  mouth, 
Sweet  as  the  dawn-wind  over  the  downs 
And  thetallwhiteclifTs  that  the  wildthyme  crowns — 

A  song  that  the  whole  sky  sings: — 

When  Salomon  sailed  from  Ophir, 

With  Olliphants  and  gold. 
The  kings  went  up,  the  kings  went  down. 
Trying  to  match  King  Salomon's  crown. 
But  Salomon  sacked  the  sunset, 

Wherever  his  black  sliips  rolled. 
He  roUed  it  up  like  a  criraspn  cloth. 

And  crammed  it  into  his  hold. 

Chorus 
Salomon  sacked  the  sunset! 
Salomon  sacked  the  sunset! 
He  rolled  it  up  like  a  crimson  cloth. 
And  crammed  it.  into  his  hold.    ' 

His  masts  were  Lebanon  cedars, 

His  sheets  were  singing  blue. 
But  that  was  never  the  reason  why 
He  stuffed  his  hold  with  the  sunset  sky! 
The  kings  could  cut  their  cedars. 

And  sail  from  Ophir,  too; 
But  Salomon  packed  his  heart  with  dreams 

And  all  the  dreams  were  true. 

Chorus 

The  kings  could  cut  their  cedars. 
Cut  their  Lebanon  cedars; 
But  Salomon  packed  his  heart  with  dreams. 
And  all  the  dreams  were  true. 

When  Salomon  sailed  from  Ophir, 

He  sailed  not  as  a  king. 
The  kings — they  weltered  to  and  fro. 
Tossed  wherever  the  winds  could  blow; 
But  Salomon's  tawny  seamen 

Could  lift  their  heads  and  sing, 
Till  all  their  crowded  clouds  of  sail 

Grew  sweeter  than  the  spring. 

Chorus 

Their  singing  sheets  grew  sweeter. 
Their  crowded  clouds  grew  sweeter. 
For  Salomon's  tawny  seamen,  sirs. 
Could  lift  their  heads  and  sing: 

When  Salomon  sailed  from  Ophir 

With  crimson  sails  so  tall. 
The  kings  went  up,  the  kings  went  down. 
Trying  to  match  King  Salomon's  crown; 
But  Salomon  brought  the  sunset 

To  hang  on  his  Temple  wall; 
He  rolled  it  up  like  a  crimson  cloth, 

So  his  was  better  than  all. 

Chorus 
Salomon  gat  the  sunset 
Salomon  gat  the  simset 
He  carried  it  like  a  crimsom  cloth 
To  hang  on  his  Temple  wall. 

Here  is  an  engaging  piece  of  sympathetic 
realism,  which  Mr.  Noyes  has  written  with 
a  whimsical  tenderness  like  Dickens's  own. 

OLD  GRAY  SQUIRREL 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

A  great  while  ago,  there  was  a  schoolboy. 

He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  sea. 
And  the  very  first  thing  he  could  lemember 

Was  the  rigging  of  the  schooners  by  the  quay. 

He  could  watch  them,  when  he  woke,  from  his 
window. 

With  the  tall  cranes  hoisting  out  the  freiglit. 
And  he  used  to  think  of  shipping  as  a  sea-cook. 

And  sailing  to  the  Golden  Gate. 


For  he  used  to  buy  the  yellow  penny  dreadfuls. 

And  read  them  where  he  fished  for  conger-eels. 
And  listened  to  the  lapping  of  the  water. 

The  green  and  oily  water  round  the  keels. 
There   were   trawlers   with   their   shark-mouthed 
flat-fish. 

And  red  nets  hanging  out  to  dry. 
And  the  skate  the  skipper  kept  because  he  liked 
'em. 

And  landsmen  never  knew  the  fish  to  fry. 

There    were    brigantines    with    timber    out    of 
Norroway, 
Oozing  with  the  sirups  of  the  pine. 
There  were  rusty  dusty  schooners  out  of  Sunder- 
land, 
And  ships  of  the  Blue  Cross  line. 

And  to  tumble  down  a  hatch  into  the  cabin 
Was  better  than  the  best  of  broken  rules; 

For  the  smell  of  'em  was  like  a  Christmas  dinner. 
And  the  feel  of  'em  was  like  a  box  of  tools. 

And,  before  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  evening, 
The  very  last  thing  that  he  could  see 

Was  the  sailor-men  a-dancing  in  the  moonlight 
By  the  capstan  that  stood  upon  the  quay. 

He  is  perched  upon  a  high  stool  in  London. 

The  Golden  Gate  is  very  far  away. 
They  caught  him,  and  they  caged  him,  like  a  squirrel. 

He  is  totting  up  accounts,  and  going  gray. 

He  will  never,  never,  never  sail  to  'Frisco. 

But  the  very  last  thing  that  he  will  see 
Will  be  sailor-men  a-dancing  in  the  sunrise 

By  the  capstan  that  stands  upon  the  quay,  .  .  , 

To  the  tune  of  an  old  concertina. 

By  the  capstan  that  stands  upon  the  quay. 

One  of  the  least  attractive  forms  of  war- 
poetry  is  that  in  which  the  leader  of  a 
hostile  nation  is  compared  with  some  gener- 
ally execrated  tyrant  of  a  bygone  age. 
And  yet  a  real  poet  can  give  even  this 
device  a  certain  dignity.  The  poem  which 
we  quote  below,  from  Miss  Thomas's  "The 
White  Messenger,  and  Other  War-Poems" 
(Richard  G.  Badger),  compels  respect,  how- 
ever the  reader  may  regret  that  this  gifted 
poet  has  exercised  her  talent  upon  so  trite 
a  theme. 


SAID   ATTILA  THE  HUN  TO- 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 


It  was  not  here — it  was  not  there. 

It  was  not  now — it  was  not  then.  .  .  . 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  Otherwhere, 
Two  tyrant  lords  of  vanished  men — 

They  met  in  shadowy  mail  and  casque. 

To  greet,  and  of  each  other  ask. 

(Two  shades  whose  work  on  earth  was  dire, 
Alid  darting  lights  and  whelming  gloom. 
Their  eyes  the  lamps  of  lethal  fire. 

Fierce  thirst  for  power  their  endless  doom- 
To  seek,  to  be  thrown  back,  to  seek!  .  .  . 
To  learn  the  triumph  of  the  weaki) 

"Lo,  I  am  Attila.  who  laid 

Proud  Aquileia  in  the  dust; 
The  Slav,  the  Teuton,  slaked  my  blade — 

Of  blood  I  had  the  sacred  lust ! 
Yea,  Attila  am  I;  but  thou. 
Who  hast  our  brand  upon  thy  brow?" 

"I,  too,  made  treasure-cities  smoke. 
And  blood  with  ashes  mixed  therein; 

And  from  the  sky,  on  sleeping  folk. 

Mine  engines  did  full  vengeance  win!" 

To  whom  said  Attila  the  Hun, 

"  In  all  of  this  thou  hast  well  done! " 

"But  I,"  the  other  shade  rephes. 

"  Where'er  I  dealt  the  killing  blow. 
Or  gave  mine  iron  cross  as  prize. 

Therewith  I  bade  God's  blessing  go.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Then  Attila  fell  back,  outdone — 
God's  scourge,  and  not  His  favored  son! 
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Mobilizing 
for  Fun! 

Yes,  an  innocent  call,  "To  Arms!" 
— and  all  the  sharpshooters,  little  and 
big,  file  into  the  billiard  room.  Then 
the  thrilling  battle  begins — moments 
of  breathless  suspense,  jest  and  vol- 
leys of  laughter. 

Don't  miss  these  happy  home-spent 
hours  at  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiards. 
They  stir  men's  blood,  atiiJ  put  the 
lineius  of  manhood  in  the  young! 

For   Your    Home 
Superb  Brunswick 
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Table 
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in  the  world. 
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here  is  tlie  table  that  you  can  set  up  any- 
where in  a  jiffy  and  put  aside  when  not  in 
us<-.  Xot  a  toy.  but  a  scientific  table  with 
life!  si>eed!  and  accuracy! 

$27  Up— Pay  10c  a  Day! 
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30-Day-Trial— Outfit  FREE 

Select  the  table  you  want.  We  let  you  try  it 
30  day*  in  your  home.  We  al**©  include  Com- 
Dlcte  Mi;-li  Class  Playins  Outfit  f  K/ifi— BalU. 
Cues.  Mirkrrs.  Cue-Clamps.  Chalk.  Expert 
Book  ot  J3  games,  etc. 

Our  interesting  color-cataloR  shows  all  ta- 
bles, prices  and  full  details.  This  coupon  or  a 
postal  brings  this  handsome  book  "ret  postpaid/ 
Send  at  once  while  they  last,  ^ 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  SCHEHEREZADE  TALE  OF  THE  WAR 

\  LL  THE  WAR-STORIES  gathered 
-^^^  together  would  easily  afford  entertain- 
1J10-*  for  a  Thousand  and  One  Xights — and 
ma,'  of  them  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
that  teller  of  tales,  the  peerless  Sehehere- 
zade.  One  that  is  particularly  in  her  line 
is  recounted  by  Herbert  Corey — "The  Story 
of  the  Laughing  Sniper."  Rather,  it  is 
transmitted  by  him,  for  it  came  originally, 
so  we  learn,  from  a  ycung  boy  of  a  French 
lieutenant,  home  on  leave,  and  smiling 
wath  dreamy  happiness  over  a  cafe-table 
at  the  endless  procession  of  clean,  neatly 
drest  Parisiens  and  Parisiennes  passing 
by  on  the  other  side.  "It  is  not  in  the 
French  nature,  one  comprehends,  to  laugh 
at  the  suffering  of  a  comrade,"  explains  the 
boy,  "but  whenever  the  laughing  sniper 
gave  out  that  weird  whinny  through  liis 
megaphone  the  whole  trench  would  laugh 
^\^th  him."  The  story  he  goes  on  to  tell, 
of  the  mysterious  adversarj'  whose  marks- 
manship Mas  so  deadh'  and  who  invariable 
accompanied  a  successful  shot  with  a  peal 
of  uncanny  laughter,  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  it  is  a  good  story  and  by  no  means 
an  impossible  one.  It  reflects  as  no  list  of 
horrors  might  the  strange  warping  of 
mentaUty  and  the  strain  on  one's  sanity 
that  life  at  the  front  engenders.  As  'Mr. 
Corey  retails  it,  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  we  read: 

The  laughing  sniper  had  been  at  work 
in  one  of  those  canons  in  the  Vosges  where 
the  enemy  trenches  ai)i)r()a('h  each  other 
closely,  among  the  tall,  slender  pine-trees. 
He  was  a  man  of  infinite  daring,  this 
German,  and  infinite  skill.  At  night  he 
would  hide  himself  where  he  could  get  a 
clear  view  through  the  multitude  of  taper- 
ing boles.  Then  he  waited  with  a  deadly 
patience  for  his  victims.  He  rarely  fired 
more  tlian  twice  from  the  same  liiding- 
place.  When  night  came  he  would  move 
to  another  blind.  He  did  not  often  miss  a 
shot.  He  was  known  all  along  the  line 
because  lie  laughed  when  he  killed  his  man. 

"That  was  devili.sh,"  said  the  other  man. 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  thoughtfully.  "It 
was  not  the  laughter  of  a  \\-icked  man.  It 
was  as  tho  he  were  very  greatly  amused. 
There  was  something  in  his  voice.  One 
laughed  with  liim — " 

Tiie  laughing  sniper  must  have  carried  a 
megaphone  to  his  daily  post,  the  boy 
thought.  Perhaps,  he  explained,  it  was 
merely  a  roll  of  bark  or  a  Itootleg,  altho 
there  are  collapsible  megaphones  that  take 
up  little  space.  At  first  the  French  soldiers 
curst  this  laughing  killer.  Then  the 
laughter  got  on  tli<ir  nerves.  They  jeered 
back  at  him  in  futile  defiance.  Now  and 
then  he  missed  his  shot,  but  laughed  be- 
cause he  thought  he  had  been  succes.sful. 
At  such  times  a  ptTfect  storm  of  hiughter 
rocked  up  and  down  the  trench.  Men  held 
their  sides  and  gasped  weakly  when  they 
could  laugh  no  more. 

"  I  do  not  understand,  now,"  said  he. 
"But  it  was  very  funny." 

He  was  an  irritation,  this  laughing  man. 


Usually  one  fights,  the  boy  said,  -nithout 
feeUng  the  unpleasantness  of  personal  hate. 
As  a  Frenchman  one  hates  the  Boche,  of 
course.  But  after  a  time  the  feeling  be- 
comes impersonal. 

The  boy  himself  is  a  sniper.  But  he  did 
not  go  out  to  kill  in  any  spirit  of  hate.  That 
would  seem — the  boy  blushed  as  he  tried 
to  make  plain  the  way  he  felt — rather 
petty.  He  was  trjnng  to  kill  for  his 
country's  sake.  Xo  doubt  the  man  he  was 
trying  to  kill  felt  the  same.  It  was  that 
large  charity  that  gave  a  dignity  to  war. 
It  was  this  dignity  that  the  laughter  of  the 
sniper  disturbed.  The  animosity  it  seemed 
to  suggest  was  distasteful.  The  uneven 
laughter  of  his  own  men  in  reply  seemed 
womanish  and  spiteftil.  He  tried  to  repress 
it.  It  seemed  indicative  of  a  nervous 
weakness. 

"Yet  I  laughed  -with  them,"  he  said. 
"There  was  something  in  his  voice — " 

Everj'  one  had  had  his  try  for  the  sniper, 
but  always  without  success.  The  man  was 
as  ingenious  in  his  devices  as  he  was  un- 
canny in  his  marksmanship.  Days  would 
sometimes  go  by  without  a  sound  from  him. 
He  was  always  well  hidden  and  never  fired 
unless  siu-e  of  his  man.  His  insane  laughter 
was  his ,  only  betrajang  sign,  and  that, 
indeed,  was  almost  impossible  to  place. 
But,  so  the  story  runs,  there  came  a  time 
when  he  fired  one  shot  too  many  and 
retribution  was  swift  to  follow.  It  was 
after  the  men  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  his  performances  that  they  no  longer 
laughed  -w-ith  him.  The  young  lieutenant 
had  conquered  all  desire  to  join  in  the 
shouting  and  had  lost  his  sense  of  irrita- 
tion. He  even  felt  conscious  that  "he 
was  a  better  and  a  stronger  man  for  having 
resisted  this  bodiless  attack  upon  him." 
We  read  on: 

He  said  as  much  one  day  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  next  trench  -  section,  who 
was  paying  him  a  visit.  The  other 
lieutenant  had  that  day  received  a  letter 
from  home,  in  which  a  loving  message 
had  been  sent  to  the  boy.  The  young 
officers  had  been  friends  at  school. 

"We  should  not  direct  our  rage  against 
the  man,"  the  other  assented.  "It  is 
his  coimtry  we  must  hate." 

He  ro.se  to  say  good-by.  A  ray  of  the 
setting  sun  shone  in  through  the  port-hole, 
so  that  the  blue-gray  of  his  cap  was  set 
as  in  a  frame.  Somewhere  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  that  wire-entangled  wood  a  rifle 
cracked  and  the  young  officer  fell  forward 
into  the  arms  of  his  friend.  Laughter 
echoed  through  the  tree-trunks.  It  was  so 
inspired  by  an  impish  mirth  that  the  men 
in  the  French  trenches  forgot  their  new 
decorum  and  laughed  savagely  -svith  the 
sniper.     Then  all  became  silent  again. 

"That  night,"  said  the  boy,  "we  opened 
fire  witli  rifle  and  mitrailleuse  upon  the 
sector  within  which  we  knew  the  sniper 
had  taken  cover.  It  kept  him  in  his 
burrow.  Under  cover  of  the  fire  I  crept 
noiselessly  through  the  openings  in  the 
■wires  and  around  the  gnarled  roots  of 
trees  in  the  darkness.  Sometimes  my 
outstretched  hand  fell  upon  a  bit  of  cloth 
and  I  drew  myself  away.  Then  the  firing 
stopt  and  I  lay  there  silent,  my  rifle  thrust 
out  before  me.  I  heard  a  noise — but  a 
little  noise — and  at  my  gun's  end  a  heavy 
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Shejft^iiLOws  wmer^emo  Come 


This  lady 

is  heading  straight  for  the 

Sunshine   Biscuit    Rack.     To 

explore  its  many  varieties  of  the     Quality 

Biscuits  of  America" — to  discover  new  biscuit 

creations,  exclusive  flavors,  shapes  and  appetizing 

tastes. 


-     7 


Biscuits 


There's  a  different  Sunshine  Biscuit  for  every  day  of  the  year,  for 
every  occasion,  for  every  taste.      Sunshine  Biscuits  are  unbelievably 
light,   crisp  and  delicious.      No  biscuits  are  quite  so  fresh,   taste 
quite  so  good.      Sunshine  Specialties  are  different  from  any  other 
biscuits  baked  in  this  country.      TV.at  you  may  know  how  tempt- 
ing these  biscuits  really  are,   we'll  send  you  our 

Sunshine  Revelation  Box 

containing  14  kinds,  if  you  pay  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing.    Send 
10  cents   (stamps  or  coin)   with  your  name  and  address,  and  your 
dealer's  name,  too,  please. 

JoosE-WTn-Es^iscuTr  ^mpany 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 

779  Thomson  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 

New  York 
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ARMOR  "^ 


BRONZE 


A    tasteful  Rift  for  a  man's  Christmas.     In    Verde 

Bronze    (dull  green).     Statuary    Bronze 

{medium   brown)  and  Old  Gold. 

THE  Diamond  Book  Match 
Stand  and  Smoker's  Tray — 
a  new  and  unique  match  stand, 
a  match  stand  that  you  would 
like  to  have  in  your  home. 
Made  in 

ARMOR  BRONZE 

A  seamless  armor  of  pure  bronze 
cast    over     an     everlasting     core 

Many  people  have  wanted  a  book 
match  stand,  but  never  before  was  it 
possible  to  get  one  both  artistic  and 
serviceable.  The  Diamond  Book 
Match  Stand  and  Smoker's  Tray 
!s  patented  and  manufactured  by  us 
under  exclusive  license.  It  is  easy  to 
fill,  and  requires  no  cleaning.  It  is 
safe  and  economical,  for  every  match 
is  firmly  held  in  place,  so  that  none 
can  fall  out  even  if  the  stand  is  turned 
over. 

Door  Stops,  Lamps,  Trays,  Table 
Pieces,  Art  Objects — these  are  some  of 
the  many  other  Armor  Bronze  products  for 
sale  at  book  and  department  stores,  jewelers', 
novelty  and  china  shops.  Or  sent  prepaid  by 
us  on  receipt  of  price.  Our  magnificent 
catalogue  will  show  you  what  you  have 
to  choose  from. 

The  popularity  of  Armor  Bronze  has  resulted 
in  mferior  imitations.  For  the  protection  of 
purchasers  all  pieces  of  Armor  Bronze  are 
now  stamped  with  our  mark,  the  shield  and 
inscribed  circle 


"The  Jesirr"  book  end  i.s  •!  irhimsnill  fellow 
who  wilt  gn'e  tin  uiliieJ  t  iiiirtn  tn  vour  library 
table.  A  tasteful  weddinfi  present  or  a  sea- 
sonable   remembrance.       I'riie   J5   a   patr. 

The  National  Metalizinc  Company 
333  Fourth  Avenue    (near  25th  St.),  New  York 


body  seemed  to  take  form  from  the  night. 
And  so  I  fired. 

"Then    I    too    laughed    loudly    in    the 
darkness." 


BASHFUL  WAR-ORDERS 

ARE  you  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Order 
of  Secret  War-Orders'.'  Probably  not, 
for  it  is  an  exclusive  and  retiring  society 
and  there  are  many  manufacturers  eager 
and  well  equipped  to  fill  Allied  war- 
orders  who  long  ago  despaired  of  ever  join- 
ing it.  We  read  in  the  papers  now  and 
again  of  a  huge  order  taken  by  some  firm 
or  other,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  how 
that  firm  came  bj-  their  good  fortune.  We 
might  imagine  that  they  had  merely  to 
apply  to  the  foreign  Government  and  show 
their  qualifications.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  order  was  probably  a  long  time  com- 
ing to  the  firm,  and  even  the  manufacturers 
themselves  may  not  be  quite  sure  how  they 
got  it.  In  System,  Carroll  D.  Murphy  ex- 
poses the  history  of  events  "On  the  Inside 
of  War-Orders,"  and  tells  us  that  getting 
a  war-order  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
undertakings  in  which  a  man  may  engage. 
His  statements,  however,  show  that  much 
of  this  mystery  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
cutthroaf  competition  and  graft.  Espe- 
cially of  late,  we  are  told,  has  purchasing 
been  centralized  and  orders  have  become 
even  more  difficult  to  get.  Mr.  Murphy 
has  spent  much  time  inquiring  of  successful 
members  of  the  S.  O.  S.  W.  O.,  "What  is 
the  way  to  get  a  share  of  the  war-business?  " 
and  "How  did  you  get  yours?"  and  from 
manufacturers,  bankers,  commercial  at- 
tiK'hes,  and  other  agents  has  gathered  cer- 
tain specific  information.  Saj's  one  maker, 
whose  war-business  has  reached  seven  and 
eight  figures: 

vSpent  seven  months  in  London;  had  put 
our  case  personally  at  the  British  War  Of- 
fice, where  our  qualifications  were  obligingly 
put  on  file.  Came  back.  Tried  one  and 
then  another  influential,  highly  rated  broker 
in  New  York,  and  finally  told  three  such 
firms  that  we  would  honor  orders  from  any 
of  them.  Secured  most  of  our  business 
through  one  of  these  brokers  who  is  enthu- 
siastic over  the  quality  of  our  product,  who 
owns  his  own  shijvlines,  at  least  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  so  strong  financially  that 
every  foreign  (lovernment  recognizes  his 
ability  to  guarantee  any  deliveries  he  un- 
dertakes. But  we  can  not  see  behind  him. 
Whether  our  work  at  London  counted  we 
can  only  guess.  The  business  came  as  a 
pleasant  surprize 

We  did,  however,  deal  directly  with  the 
Paris  Ciovernment.  and  had  our  represen- 
tative at  the  French  front.  Because  the 
requirements  in  our  line  for  the  different 
countries  vary,  we  ha\e  found  it  necessary 
ill  each  case  to  sell  the  proper  army  officials 
on  the  special  points  of  our  i)roduct,  just  as 
we  had  already  found  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  salesman  at  Washington,  who  uses 
no  money,  but  takes  account  of  the  indi- 
\idual  views  of  the  different  army  chiefs 
and  tries  to  sell  them  on  the  good  points 
of  our  products. 

The  officials  of  another  corporation  tell 


a  simpler   tale,   displaying  an  interesting 
brand  of  neutralitj-: 

Every  order  for  shrapnel  and  high-ex- 
plosive shell-parts  that  has  come  to  this 
company  has  come  from  Charles  M. 
Schwab.  Orders  for  tractor  -  trucks  for 
hauling  ordnance  and  supplies  in  the  field 
have  come  from  our  regular  European  rep- 
resentatives, chiefly  in  Russia.  This  com- 
pany has  not  had  to  solicit  orders  by  send- 
ing men  to  London,  New  York,  or  even 
South  Bethlehem.  Schwab,  of  course,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  go  abroad  and  secure 
large  war -orders.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  then  sent  out  plans  and  specifi- 
cations to  various  concerns  which  they 
thought  could  figure  on  them.  Those 
wliich  could  do  so  at  mutually  agreeable 
prices  secured  subcontracts.  Metal  is 
shipped  to  us  from  South  Bethlehem, 
which  we  merely  machine  and  ship  back. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  countries  the 
parts  go;  they  maj-  even  reach  Germany 
for  all  we  know — or  care. 

A  manufaetm-er  who  recently  declined  a 
§16,000,000  order  because  the  risks  involved 
were  too  great  declares: 

My  partner  and  I,  with  our  best  sales- 
men, spent  several  weeks  back  and  forth 
between  New  York  and  Toronto.  At  New 
York  we  talked  with  a  member  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  by  appointment  from  our 
home  bank.  We  first  indicated  our  re- 
sponsibility, but  were  interrupted  with: 

"I  know  all  about  vou;  I  know  all 
that." 

So  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the 
country'  have  been  cataloged,  and  such 
orders  as  seek  the  manufacturer  evidently 
come  because  he  is  distinguished  in  his 
field.  In  both  Xew  York  and  Toronto, 
however,  the  actual  contracts  were  offered 
to  us  by  brokers,  and  at  Toronto  we  found 
among  the  firms  doing  war-business  through 
this  broker  old-established  manufacturing 
houses  whose  heads  were  accustomed  to 
call  the  highest  officials  in  Canada  by  their 
first  names. 

A  shrapnel-case  manufactiu-er  gives  a 
hint  to  the  small  manufacturer — organi- 
zation plus  honesty — taken  from  his  own 
experience : 

While  I  was  in  New  York  I  was  present 
when  one  order  was  secured  by  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  for  twelve  million  shrapnel,  fig- 
uring about  two  hundred  million  dollars. 
Another  banking  house  secured  an  order 
for  two  and  a  half  million  shrapnel  and  the 
same  amount  of  high  -  explosive  shells. 
Both  of  these  orders  were,  of  course,  to  be 
sublet  to  firms  which  could  handle  them, 
five  hundred  thousand  complete  shrapnel 
being  about  the  smallest  subcontract  the 
banking  institution  would  consider. 

Practically  the  only  way  for  a  small 
manufacturer  to  get  war-orders,  therefore, 
is  to  organize  the  locality  where  his  fac- 
tory is  located,  select  one  man  who  can 
be  depended  upon  for  square  dealing,  and 
send  him  East  to  see  these  concerns. 

Our  business,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  for 
the  Russian  Government. 

The  main  difficulty,  says  another  man- 
ufacturer, is  that  every  one  is  after  war- 
orders,  and  the  consequent  confused  scram- 
bling helps  no  one.  Mr.  Murphy  concludes 
that   there  is   no   uni\ersal   way  of  going 
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after  orders,  but  appends  a  list  of  the  pos- 
sible channels  through  which  a  portion  of 
the  golden  flood  might  roll  into  the  coffers 
of  the  smaller  companies: 

1.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  export  depart- 
ment. 

2.  Highly  rated  brokers  in  New  York, 
Toronto,  Philadelphia,  and  other  American 
cities. 

3.  The  London  War  Office  and  commit- 
tee on  munitions,  and  war  offices  of  other 
Ciovernments,  both  belligerent  and  neutral. 

4.  American  manufacturing  corporations 
which  may  have  subcontracts  to  let. 

5.  Foreign  Government  representatives 
now  in  America. 

6.  American  commercial  headquarters 
which  foreign  inquirers  are  likely  to  address. 

7.  American  representatives  of  the  con- 
cern itself  who  are  now  in  foreign  countries; 
and  foreign  brokers  or  agents  for  American 
houses  in  your  lines. 


DAN   EMMETT  AND  "DIXIE" 

THERE  are  two  supreme  moments  in 
the  sixty-cent  table  d'hote.  One  oc- 
curs when  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  ap- 
pears on  the  balcony  and  sings  the  Jewel 
Song  from  Faust;  the  other  is  when  the 
orchestra  swings  from  a  minestrone  of 
popular  airs  into  the  strains  of  "Dixie." 
On  both  these  occasions  the  applause  is 
vociferous,  but  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
worthy  and  portl3f  proprietress  the  diners 
wait  with  bated  breath  until  she  has 
reached  the  third  from  the  last  note;  when 
it  comes  to  "Dixie"  there  is  no  holding 
them  back.  With  the  second  "Look  away!" 
thej'  are  obliterating  the  music  in  a  roar 
of  enthusiasm.  Just  why  "Dixie"  always 
stirs  Northern  audiences  to  such  ecstasy  is 
difficult  to  discover.  Many  amateur  psy- 
chologists have  endeavored  to  reason  it  out, 
but  with  little  success.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  explanation  was  afforded  by 
one  person  who  did  not  aspire  at  all  to 
psychological  analysis,  but  who  said  that 
"Dixie"  always  made  him  feel  like  fried 
chicken  and  sweet  potatoes.  "When  will 
our  people  cease  to  sing  'Dixie'?"  queries 
the  Boston  Transcript,  in  commenting  upon 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  its  author,  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett. 
The  answer  is  obviously  "Never." 

The  "Dan  Emmett"  who  gave  us  this 
battle-cry  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  table 
d'hote  is,  however,  considerably  less  well 
known.  He  was  an  Ohio  lad,  of  Irish 
parentage,  who  realized  the  dream  of  many 
and  many  a  boy  this  wide  country  over 
when  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and  joined  a 
circus  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  To  be  sure, 
he  did  not  become  a  clown  or  ride  bareback 
and  jump  through  hoops.  He  was  only  in 
the  circus  baud  —  but  that  is  something. 
Successive  experienc  s  with  various  circuses 
and  minstrel  shows  brought  him  the  repu- 
tation finally  of  being  the  most  celebrated 
fife-and-drum  artist  in  the  country.  The 
same  quality  in  him  that  made  him  an 
expert  in  this  form  of  musical  expression 


niAMOND* 
CALIFORW^ 

WALNUTS 


Large,  Neaty  \^lnuts 
Come  in  the  Package 

Plump,  rich,  full  flavored  walnuts  from 
California  groves  are  the  kind  you  will 
find  in  this  new  sealed,  "Diamond  Brand'* 
package.  Walnuts  that  crack  out  of  their 
shells  beautifully  white  and  perfect. 

It  is  such  choice  walnuts  as  these  you  can  be 
sure  of  getting  when  you  buy  the  package. 
The  walnuts  that  go  into  these  packages  are 
fancy  soft  shells,  carefiilly  selected,  sorted 
many  times  by  hand,  tested  and  inspected  to 
be  sure  of  their  quality.  You  receive  the  nuts 
as  this  Association  packs  them  in  California. 

The  package  and  the  "Diamond  Brand" 
identify  these  walnuts  for  you,  and  now  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  get  such  choice  walnuts,  order 
from  your  grocer,  and  use  them  freely.  They 
are  not  only  a  choice  goody,  but  also  a  real 
food  containing  many  of  the  nourishing 
qualities  of  meat. 

A  recipe  booklet  in  each  package  tells  how 
to  prepare  salted  and  candied  walnuts,  walnut 
bread,  and  other  good  walnut  dishes. 

Have  some  of  these  new 
goodies  for  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

25  and  SO  Cent  Sizes 

If  you  cannot  buy  from 
your  dealer,  we  will  mail 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
30c  or  60c. 

CALIFORNIA   WALNUT  GROWERS    ASSOCIATION 
Los   Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  BROAD  FOUNDATION  ON  WHICH 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PIANOLA  RESTS 


■n 


'T/ie  value  of  anjjthing  is  its  value  to  life.  Does  it  bring-  a  joy  to  life  ? 
Is  it  uplifting,   ennobling?     Is  it  broadening  and  educational? 

If  it  is  all  these  things  it  will  live,  its  sphere  will  widen,  for  its 
foundation  is  broad  and  deep  and  fundamental. 

It  is  on  such  a  basis  that  the  Pianola  rests  today,  securely,  and  with  an 
ever  widening  usefulness  before  it.  It  ivill  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  greatest  force 
as  an  educational  element  in  music  which  has  ever  been  discovered.      Why? 


:-  ">:.      'O 


" In  my  library  are  two  book-cases.    The 

one  on  the  left  contains  the  undying  names  of 
literature  written  on  great  books — my  old,  good 
friends.  Here  are  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Eliot, 
Dickens,  Scott,  Hugo,  and  a  score  of  the  Titans 
who  have  journeyed  on.  Here,  too,  are  the  'best 
sellers'  of  our  own  time:  Locke,  Wells,  Churchill, 
Tarkington  and  the  rest. 

"The  other  book-case  is  filled  with  the  names 
of  masters  also,  the  world's  masters  of  music. 
Here  is  Beethoven's  name,  Chopin's,  Wagner's. 
Here  arc  the  names  of  Liszt  and  Mendelssohn  and 
Brahms,  and  many  others  besides.  Here,  too, 
are  the  'best  sellers'  in  the  music  of  our  time. 

"And  the  names  in  their  case  mean  even  as 


much  to  my  wife  and  me  and  to  our  growing 
children  as  do  those  other  wondrous  ones  of  liter- 
ature— and  not  because  we  are  pianists;  for  no 
ordinary  pianist  in  the  world  can  play  all  these 
works. 

"No! — It  is  because  of  that  'piano  in  the  corner  of 
my  library,  which  is  yet  far,  far  more  than  a  piano. 

The  Piano  in  My  Library 

*Tt  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  this  good,  tried 
frientl,  my  Weber,  with  its  mahogany  case,  its 
gleaming  keys; and  sometimes  my  musical  friends 
sit  down  and  play  it  and  exclaim  at  the  glorious 
qualities  of  tone  which  are  awakened  by  their 
slightest  touch  upon  the  keys — while  as  for  my- 
self—! 
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"1  step  over  to  the  case  where  lie  the 
rolls  of  earth's  great  masterpieces  of 
music.  I  go  to  my  Weber  piano  and 
in  a  moment  I  have  changed  it,  trans- 
formed it.  It  is  now  a  Weber  Pianola. 
I  have  simply  dropped  two  pedals  in 
front  of  my  feet.  I  have  merely  opened 
an  aperture  and  have  inserted  the  roll 
— Dvorak's  exquisite  Humoresque. 
My  feet  rest  lightly  on  the  foot  pedals. 
My  hands  drop  naturally  on  the  few 
simple  levers  at  my  front. 

"In  a  moment  I  am  in  a  new  world — 
the  wonderful  world  of  music.  A  gentle 
pressure  of  the  pedals  and  all  the 
pretty  tenderness  of  the  music  is  re- 
flected in  the  sound.  Now  I  move  the 
Metrostyle  lever  to  keep  the  slow,  slow 
measure  of  it.  Now  I  vary  it,  and  all 
the  charming,  humorous  playfulness 
of  this  little  gem  lilts  briskly  along. 

"Here  the  melody  comes  forth  with 
a  ravishingly  musical  quality,  thanks 
to  the  Themodist.  The  Sustaining 
Pedal  produces  for  me  a  glowing  rich- 
ness of  tone  that  skilled  musicians 
study  separate  years  in  order  to  attain. 
The  instrument  sounds  human — so  ex- 
quisite is  its  response.  It  is  reflecting 
the  least  color  of  my  musical  feeling. 
It  is  teaching  me,  through  the  clear, 
simple  metrostyle  line  marked  on  the 
roll,  to  interpret  the  world's  master- 
pieces in  wonderful  pianoforte  effects. 

"And  in  so  short  a  time  of  practice 
— which  is  itself  enjoyable  and  easy — 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  producing 
music  that  is  real  and  getting  a  joy  and 
breadth  of  outlook  from  it  I  never 
knew  it  had  till  the  Pianola  allowed 
me  to  interpret  music  for  myself." 

The  Support  of  Great  Authorities 

'Prohahly  every  onerealiT'estlie  pleasure 
that  the  Pianola  gives — the  pleasure 
of  actually  playing  the  piano — play- 
ing anything  and  everything  one 
wants  to  hear. 


But  its  greatest  value  to  the  race, 
its  incalculable  value  as  the  most 
powerful  educational  force  the  music 
world  has  ever  known,  is  not  always 
fully  grasped. 

The  music  profession,  however,  long 
since  recognized  this.  The  great 
music  educators,  long  ago,  gave  the 
Pianola  their  encouragement  and 
support. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  reproduce  on 
these  pages  the  opinions  of  some  of 
these  educators.  Not  so  well-known 
to  the  public  possibly,  as  popular  per- 
formers and  artists,  these  names,  in 
the  music  profession  stand  at  the  very 
apex  of  renown.  Their  opinions  on 
music  education  carry  the  weight  of 
final  authority. 

There  is  a  Pianola  Waiting 
for  Your  Library 

The  Pianola  is  made  in  six  different 
models.  One  of  these  will  suit  your 
taste  and  your  means.  Each  repre- 
sents the  best  piano  in  the  world  at  its 
price,  in  addition  to  being  a  Pianola. 
You  need  but  go  to  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives, arrange  the  terms  of  pur- 
chase that  suit  you,  and  the  allowance 
on  your  old  piano  in  exchange,  if  you 
have  one. 


There  is  but  one  Pianoln.     It  is  made  only  by  The 
Aeolian  Company,  and  in  the  following  models: 

The  STEINWAY  PIANOLA 

The  STECK  PIANOLA 

The  WHEELOCK  PIANOLA 

The  STUYVESANT  PIANOLA 

The  STROUD  PIANOLA 

and  the  famous  WEBER  PIANOLA 

Prices  from  $550.    Transportation  charges  added  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the 
Pianola  and  to  send  you,  free,  a  catalog  giving 
styles,  prices  and  other  information.  Address 
Dept.  Ull. 

THE    AEOLIAN    COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 

Manu/ncturera  of  the  celebrated  Aenlian  -  Vocation  and  largest 
Manufacturers  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World. 


"WHEN  I  fii St  heard  the  Pianola 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  an  artist  performing,  for 
the  difference  between  its  playing: 
and  that  of  other  sell-playing  de- 
vices is  so  great  as  to  be  startling.  " 
Vr.  HANS  RICHTER 


"WE  use  a  Pianola  in  the  regular 
musical  courses  at  Harvard,  and 
we  have  found  it  extremely  help- 
ful in  accomplishing  the  higher 
educational  aims." 

W.  .S.  SPALDING 
Harvard  University 


"ITS  possibilities  appear  to  me 
almost  unlimited;  it  is  destined  to 
command  the  attention,  not  alone 
of  tliose  who  would  but  cannot 
play,  but  also  of  those  already 
skilled  in  the  art  of  music." 

F.  VAN  DER  STUCKEN 
National  Conservatory  of  Music 


"I  HAVE  found  it  of  great  service 
in  teaching  the  history  of  music.  I 
intend  to  use  it  next  year  through- 
out the  whole  course." 

JOHN  K.  PAINE 
Prof,  of  Music,  Harvard  Univ. 


"THE  Pianola  rendition  which  I 
heard  today  was  a  revelation.  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  not 
listening  to  the  playing  of  an  artist. 
The  touch  is  wonderful,  the  pos- 
sible nuances  to  be  obtained, 
perfect." 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH 


"I  RECOGNIZE  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

LUIGI  ARDITI 

Teacher  of  Paiti 


"I  CONSIDERyour  Pianola  with 
the  Metrostyle  an  invention  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  musical  art. 
Not  only  does  it  play  the  notes 
correctly,  but  with  the  Metrostyle 
interpretation  is  given  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  an  artist." 

JOSEPH  JOACHIM 
Academy  of  Music,  Berlin 


"THE  Pianola  has  filled  me  with 
admiration  and  wonder,  the  more 
because  of  its  great  improvement 
over  the  others  of  its  class.  Upon 
no  other  instrument  I  have  heard 
is  the  touch  so  perfectly  controlled; 
and  the  Metrostyle  seems  to  me 
to  be  almost  as  great  an  achieve- 
ment as  the  instrument  itself." 

CARL  REINECKE 


"OF  all  the  piano-playing  devices 
which  I  have  heard,  your  Pianola 
is  the  only  one  deserving  of  serious 
consideration  from  the  musical 
world." 

THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY 


"THIS  instrument,  unique  in  the 
world,  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  the  musical  and  artistic 
qualities  which,  up  to  the  present, 
have  been  found  only  in  the 
virtuosi." 

MME.  MATHILDE 
MARCHESI 
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A  Wonder  of  Wonders 


"It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  Exposition 
the  world  has  ever  seen." — President  Hadtey  of 
Yak,  In  speaking  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


EVERY  American  should 
feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  view  its 
never-equaled  exhibits  of 
achievements  in  Art,  Science 
and  Industry. 

In  all  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  combining  the  highest 
accomplishments  of  creative 
genius  and  mechanical  skill, 
there  is  none  more  w^onderful 
than  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Here,  in  a  theatre  de  luxe,  the 
welcome  visitors  sit  at  ease 
while  the  marvel  of  speech 
transmission  is  pictorially  re- 
vealed and  told  in  story.     They 


listen  to  talk  in  New  York,  three 
thousand  miles  away;  they  hear 
the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  far- 
off  Atlantic  Coast;  they  witness 
a  demonstration  of  Transconti- 
nental telephony  which  has 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Electrical  Methods  of  Com- 
munication. 

This  Transcontinental  Line 
has  taken  the  thought,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  scientific 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  more  wonderful 
universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  makes  possible 
instant  communication  between 
all  the  people  of  the  country 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  Syatetn  Universal  Service 


is  also  to  be  found  in  "Dixie."  "Dixie" 
is  the  sort  of  music  that,  as  one  gentleman 
of  colored  extraction  exprest  it,  "kin  git 
up  an'  walk  eroun'  by  hisself."  A  glimpse 
of  Emmett's  life  with  "Miller's  Caravan," 
and  the  story  of  how  his  celebrated  song  was 
produced,  are  given  bj-  The  Transcript: 

His  part  with  the  Caravan  as  it  traveled 
from  place  to  place  was  not  only  to  play 
in  the  band,  but  also  to  sing  comic  songs, 
mostly  darky  melodies,  and  to  accompanj' 
the  performance  with  "hoe-dowTis"  and 
"walk-arounds,"  and  the  like.  In  this 
rather  fantastic  art  Emmet t  soon  devel- 
oped remarkable  talent,  creating  universal 
amusement  for  an  audience.  He  frequently 
composed  his  own  verses  in  an  impromptu 
manner  and  sang  them  to  some  popular 
tune,  while  the  band  played  the  accom- 
paniment ;  and,  needless  to  say,  the  admir- 
ing hearers  fiu-nished  the  applause,  making 
in  all  quite  a  jollification.  One  of  these 
improvisations  was  known  throughout  the 
country  as  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  and  to 
the  end  of  his  long  life  Emmett  considered 
it  the  best  of  all  his  performances. 

It  was  in  this  amusing  manner  that  the 
world  finally  gained  from  the  inventive 
mind  of  Emmett  his  immbrtal  selection, 
"Dixie  Land,"  as  it  w-as  originally  named. 
The  song  was  produced  in  1859,  while  its 
author  was  a  member  of  the  Bryant's 
Minstrels  of  New  York,  who  for  several 
years  had  their  headquarters  on  Broadway 
and  were  the  most  famous  troupe  of  their 
kind  in  America.  Emmett's  engagement 
with  this  company  provided  that  he  should 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  compose  a  new 
"walk-around"  Avhenever  called  upon  to 
do  so,  and  should  sing  it  on  the  stage  at 
the  close  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

One  Saturday  night  in  the  autunm  of 
the  year  above  referred  to,  as  our  come- 
dian was  about  to  go  home  from  the 
theater  he  was  met  by  Jerry  Bryant,  the 
manager,  who  asked  him  to  make  a 
"hooray"  and  bring  it  to  the  rehearsal  on 
IVIonday  morning.  The  chief  object  was 
xmderstood  to  be  noise  and  nonsense;  but 
Emmett  urged  that  he  could  not  make  even 
that  on  so  short  notice.  However,  since 
it  was  in  the  bargain  and  the  master  was 
obdurate,  he  finally  promised  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  part  required.  The  result  was 
that  as  usual,  sustained  by  his  native  Irish 
inspiration  and  love  of  humor,  he  found 
himself  equal  to  the  task. 

Casting  about  in  his  mind  for  a  suitable 
theme,  there  dawned  at  length  upon  his 
genius  (for  a  stroke  of  genius  it  really  was) 
a  sajing  common  at  that  time  among  all 
the  fraternity  of  traveling  minstrels  as  the 
cold  Northern  winter  was  approaching, 
"1  wisli  I  was  in  Dixie";  he  developed  that 
idea  in  the  form  of  a  simple  melody,  and 
was  on  hand  Monday  with  the  tune  and  the 
words  complete,  exactly  as  they  are  (or 
should  be)  sung  to-day. 

Just  how  this  song  came  to  be  identified 
as  "the  battle-cry  of  the  Confederacy"  is 
not  so  easy  to  explain.  The  Transcript 
quotes,  however,  the  story  told  by  Louis  C. 
Elson  in  his  "National  Music  of  America "  •. 

"Dixie"  was  first  used  as  a  Confederate 
song  on  February  18,  1861,  when  Jefferson 
Davis   was   inaugurated   at   Montgomery. 

Herman  Arnold,  bandmaster,  had  charge 
of  the  program.  He  consulted  a  young 
ladv,  who  advised  "Dixie."  which  had  been 
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recently  sung  on  the  stage  in  that  city, 
as  a  pretty,  catchy  air.  When  Mr.  Davis 
started  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  go 
to  the  Capitol  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
the  band  led  off  with  "Dixie." 

Musicians  may  shrug  their  shoulders  as 
much  as  they  please,  great  orchestra  leaders 
may  state  that  "Dixie"  is  poor  music,  and 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  song  was  a 
great  influence  on  the  battle-field,  and  re- 
mains a  favorite  in  daj's  of  peace.  Many 
of  the  Northern  soldiers  enjoyed  its  mea- 
sures even  when  it  represented  the  enemy. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
melodies  that  sprang  from  the  period  of 
the  war,  altho  written  as  a  picture  of 
peace  and  happiness.  It  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  "land  of  cotton," 
which  is  more  important  in  such  a  matter 
than  severe  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
classical  form  or  rigid  harmony.  It  has 
something  of  the  dash  and  insouciance  of 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  and  it  became  the 
Southern  song  because  the  soldiers  and 
people  liked  it.  It  is  the  best  of  the  war- 
music  that  has  outlived  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  bids  fair  to  become  national. 

In  1904  Dan  Emmett  died  in  the  small 
Ohio  town  in  which  he  was  born,  little  the 
better  for  the  fame  that  his  production  had 
won.  By  his  own  statement,  he  never 
earned  over  $600  from  all  the  songs  he 
ever  wrote.  "Dixie"  itself  was  far  more 
popular  than  profitable.  A  few  of  his 
original  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
State-house  in  Columbus,  treasured  un- 
doubtedly at  a  higher  value  than  ten  times 
the  price  "Dan"  got  for  them,  for  the 
minstrel-man  was  not  well  paid  in  the  early 
days.  There  is  a  rather  melodramatic 
little  story  of  a  spontaneous  recognition 
of  Emmett's  genius  that  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  told  by  the  Transcript 
writer : 

In  1896,  just  before  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday,  the  drama  called  "The  South  Be- 
fore the  War,"  was  played  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  by  a  far-famed  company  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  William  D. 
Hall.  Emmett,  then  four-score  years  old, 
was  enticed  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket 
to  go  to  the  theater  that  evening  because 
of  his  love  for  the  old  times  on  the  stage, 
and  because  of  his  deep  reverence  for  the 
Southland  that  on  that  evening  was  to  be 
depicted  again  in  song  and  story. 

Asking  for  free  admission  of  the  ticket- 
seller,  a  stranger  in  the  place,  he  was  re- 
fused with  the  cold  reply,  "There  are  no 
free  seats  here  to-night."  Arrested  by  such 
a  statement,  he  turned  and  started  sorrow- 
fully on  his  way  home;  but  Mr.  Hall,  learn- 
ing of  what  had  occurred,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  bring  the  old  man  back  and 
provide  for  him  a  comfortable  seat  near 
the  stage. 

When  the  evening's  entertainment  was 
about  to  close,  a  trained  chorus  of  sixteen 
voices  from  the  dramatic  company,  having 
just  been  told  of  the  presence  in  the  au- 
dience of  the  celebrated  composer  of 
"Dixie,"  came  forward  and,  surrounded 
.  with  the  paraphernalia  and  adornments  of 
the  stage,  sang  with  great  beauty  and 
pathos  that  national  air.  We  may  imag- 
ine, but  we  can  not  describe,  the  emotions 
that  agitated  the  mind  of  the  veteran 
minstrel  and  singer  of  the  negro  melodies 
of  long  ago.     When  the  entertainment  was 


Col.  Dixie's  Reasons  for  Magneto  Ignition 

"There  must  be  a  Reason 

why  all  the  highest  priceli  automobiles  in  America  depend  upon 
magneto  ignition — why  all  Europe  unqualifiedly  demands  magneto 
ignition — why  all  the  high  speed  motors  and  speediest  motors  in 
automobiles,  motorcycles,  motor  boats  or  aeroplanes  use  magneto 
ignition  exclusively  ! 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  seek.  Where  stamina,  speed  and  last- 
ing performance  of  the  motor  counts,  there  you'll  find  magneto 
ignition,  and,  going  even  further,  where  its  new  principles,  its 
simplicity    and    great    effectiveness    are  known,   there  you'll  find 

DIXIE  Magneto 

20th  Century  Ignition 

The  DIXIE  is  economical — it'll  pay  for  itself  in  less  gasoline  con- 
sumption and  wear  and    tear  on  the  motor.** 


"The  magneto 
makes  the  car  go' 


^fljl 


/ 


Splitdorf  Electrical  Co. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

(All  SPLITDORF  features  are  fully  covered  by 
patent  or  patents  pending) 


MENTHOL  CANDY 


m  LUDEN'S 


—  X        The  Outdoors  ''Health  Guard 

'\     Throat  and  nose  protection 
)    against  dust  or  dampness. 


.'      and  colds.  Have  many  uses. 

//  In  the  "yellow  box"—    S^ 

I  the  world  over  ^\^ 

:t^  Wm.  H.  Luden,  ''^:^^:^  Reading,  Pa.     ^  ,,. 


DROPS 

wm^m^-^^^ 

mm-  ••:'^i 

1  r 
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Why    don4    you    buy   the 
pencils  that  are  bought  by: 

Standard  Oil  Company  United   Slates    Navy 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Bell  Telephone  Company 

City  of  Chicago  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation 

Theybuy  the  Blaisdell— the  pen- 
cil that  is  scientifically  built  to  give 
the  best,  the  quickest,  the  cheap- 
est service. 

When  you  buy  Blaisdells  you 
don't  make  a  stab  in  the  dark;  on 
the  contrary  you  have  the  very  best 
of  counsel  to  advise  you — the  coun- 
sel of  Experience  by  the  greatest 
and  shrew^dest  corporations  in  the 
world. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  and 
considered  seriously  the  inside 
facts — the  real  gist — of  the  lead 
pencil  item?  Perhaps  you  have 
thought  it  trivial.  But  the  con- 
cerns named  above— and  many 
others  of  like  indisputable  stand- 
ing have  not  thought  it  trivial.  They 
recognize  in  their  pencils  an  item 
worthy  of  study  because  of  the 
bulk  used  and  the  total  number 
of  paid  employees  v/ho  use  them. 
And  they  chose  —and  keep  right  on  choos- 
ing— Blaisdells  because  these  pencils  meet 
every  demand  of  convenience,  longservice, 
satisfaction  in  use,  and  economy. 

The  exclusive  form  of  the  Blaisdell — its 
peculiar  construction — make  it  as  easy  to 
sharpen  and  so  saving  of  the  lead  that  it 
is  a  "revelation"  to  all  who  use  it  for  the 
first  lime. 

The  remarl^able  economy  of  the  Blaisdell — 
it  actually  saves  Vi  to  V2  of  your  v/ooden 
pencil  costs — "clinches  the  .argument." 
Combined  v^rith  the  convenience  and  qual- 
ity outlined  above,  the  econom\)  of  Blaisdells 
has  given  these  pencils  "first  call''  in  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  virorld  and  made 
them  supreme  in  their  field. 

Blaisdell  202  is  an  all-round  office  worker 
that  writes  like  a  breeze  and  has  an  eraser. 
Price  55c  per  dozen;  $5.40  per  gross.  Order 
by  number  from  your  stationer. 

An  instantaneous  hit — The  Blaisdell 
Spun  Qlass  Ink  Eraser!     Just  intro- 
duced.  I  Oc  for  more  eraser  and  better 
eraser  than  ever  offered. 
Blaisdell  is  a  complete    line   of  pencils — 
every    kind    for  every  purpose  including 
Regular,   Colored,  Copying,  Indelible,  Ex- 
tra  Thick,  China  Marking,  Metal  Marking, 
Lumberman's  and  Railroad  Pencils.      All 
grades  and  all  degrees  of  hardness.     Sold 
by  leading  stationers  everywhere. 


The  modern 

way  to  sharpen 

a   pencil    or 

ink  eraser. 


Pa.per 

Pencil 

Company 


concluderl  ]VIr.  Emmett  came  forward, 
and  in  a  broken  voice  and  with  embar- 
rassment said  simply  to  Mr.  Hall:  "I  am 
very  grateful,  sir,  for  your  kindness." 

Thus  passed  from  public  \-iew  in  con- 
nection with  the  mimic  .«;cenes  of  the 
"South  Before  the  War"  the  worn  and 
feeble  presence  of  the  author  of  "Dixie." 

Xow  if  you  want  to  dribe  'way  sorrow. 
Come  an'  hear  dis  song  to-morrow. 
Look  away!  look  away!  away.  Dixie  land! 
Den  hoe  it  down  an'  scratch  de  grabble. 
To  Di.xie  land  I'm  bound  to  trahblc. 
Look  away!  look  away!  away,  Dixie  land! 
Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 

Hooray!  Hooray! 
In  Dixie  land  I  take  my  stand, 
To  Ub  an'  die  in  Dixie. 
Away,  away,  away  down  South  in  Dixie. 
Away,  away,  away  down  South  in  Dixie. 


PUPPET  WARFARE  IN  FRANCE 

PRENCH  TROOPS  holding  the  forests 
of  Champenoux  and  Parroy,  toward  the 
far  eastern  end  of  the  western  battle-line, 
have  sworn  "never  to  retreat  in  Lorraine," 
and  the  result  is  that  they  have  been 
establishing  themselves  in  their  trenches 
and  back  of  the  trenches  with  all  the  as- 
surance of  men  who,  lia\'ing  a  proper 
patience,  are  willing  to  wait  till  the  Kaiser 
sees  the  folly  of  his  ways  and  ceases  to 
oppose  them.  Thej'  have  planted  flower- 
beds here,  writes  Henrj-  Suydam  West  in 
a  dispatch  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
laid  out  gravel-paths;  there  are  rustic 
benches  in  a  "Pare  des  Braves,"  and  a 
captured  cuckoo  hanging  in  a  cage.  There 
is  even  a  newspaper  ofBce.  But  more 
diverting  than  these  is  "a  typical  French 
diversion" — an  elaborately  constructed 
scene  of  puppet  warfare.  Mr.  West  terms 
the  Frenchman  "the  Yankee  of  Europe," 
and  so  he  appears,  in  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  has  whittled  out  these  wooden 
representations  of  himself  and  his  fellows. 
As  we  read : 

Pupi)et  warfare  is  a  battle  between 
wooden  dolls  drest  in  French  and  German 
uniforms.  The  dolls,  which  start  life  as 
l)lain  bits  of  board,  ari'  carved  into  figures 
eight  inches  liigh,  and  clothed  appropriately 
in  odd  squares  of  coats  and  trousers  picked 
up  on  the  held  after  a  fight. 

Of  these  the  most  famous  is  "The  Seven 
(^hasseurs  of  Dome\Te." 

Seven  French  soldiers  at  Dome-vre  held 
a  bridge  against  a  small  horde  of  Germans. 
It  was  a  V)rave  deed,  which  resounded 
through  the  Lorraine  armies.  Some  clever 
lad  wTote  several  stanzas  of  verse  about 
it.  The  verses  were  printed,  and  tacked  up 
on  bulletin-boards  on  the  trees  in  the  forests. 

This  gave  an  idea  to  a  dramatic  critic, 
who  was  so  surprized  that  he  called  some 
of  his  friends,  who  were  also  off  trench- 
duty,  and  told  them  about  it.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  Seven  Chasseurs  of  Domevre, 
on  an  eight-inch  scale,  were  to  be  seen, 
l)y  every  soldier  who  passed  on  his  way 
into  the  first-line  trenches,  fighting  a  bloody 
battle  with  the  Germans. 

A  grassy  knoll  was  chosen  to  set  the 
scene.  An  arched  liridge,  two  feet  long, 
was  built  of  large  pebbles.  On  one  side, 
behind  logs  and  twelve-inch  trees,  were 
the  Seven  Chasseurs,  drest  in  the  old  red- 


and-blue  French  uniform,  with  tiny  caps 
on  their  wooden  heads  and  long  woodeii 
guns  raised  to  their  shoulders. 

Twenty  Germans,  in  sure-enough  field- 
gray,  were  trying  to  charge  across  the 
bridge.  Some  of  them  lay  dead.  Others 
were  in  the  very  act  of  falling.  Three  had 
already-  started  to  run,  and  the  rest  had 
scared  expressions  carved  on  their  faces. 
When  it  rains,  a  stream  of  water  flows 
under  the  bridge.  It  is  as  neat  a  bit  of 
Avork  as  you  would  see  auN'where.  The 
poet's  verses  are  pasted  up  near  by.  This 
is  a  rough  translation : 

"  There   were  Seven  Cha-sseurs  of  Domevre 
AVho  were  so  astoundingly  brave, 
^Vhen  the  CJermans  attacked 
They  were  thoroughly  whacked. 
'  Voila!  '  said  the  men  of  Domevre." 

Not  far  from  this  quaint  device  of  the 
French  soldier  at  play  is  an  almost  life-size 
representation  of  Buster  Brown  and  Tige. 
Not  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  the  vagaries 
of  American  comics,  the  Frenchmen  mis- 
took Tige  for  a  cat.  Buster  sits  upon  a 
rock  making  gestures — French  gestures — 
at  his  pet. 

MURDOCK'S  "METROPOLITAN 
MOVIES" 

OXE  of  the  few  optimistic  members  of 
the  Bull  ISIoose  party  now  extant  is 
Victor  IMurdock,  politician,  orator,  and 
newspaper  man  described  as  "a  vigorous 
young  statesman,  with  con-victions  and  red 
hair."  To  the  list  of  his  accomplishments, 
the  Chicago  Post  insists,  must  be  added 
the  title  of  artist,  which  the  paper  proves 
bj^  quoting  one  of  the  little  -vignettes 
of  New  York  City  that  Mr.  Murdock 
recentlj'  contributed  •  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  These  were  "impressions,"  writ- 
ten, we  are  told,  on  sheets  of  hotel  note- 
paper,  hurriedlj'  scribbled  by  a  remarkablj' 
busy  out-of-town  visitor  with  little  enough 
time  for  reflection  upon  such  topics.  The 
one  quoted  runs  as  follows: 

Saturday  morning  on  the  East  Side. 
Innumerable  children.  An  atmosphere 
redolent  of  garlic.  The  scream  of  heavy 
wheels  on  Belgian  block.  On  a  discolored 
quilt  in  the  midst  of  the  traffic — a  sick  dog, 
safe.  A  little  shop,  with  nondescript 
wares,  principally  pendent,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  third-hand  Victrola,  sunk 
from  high  estate,  battered,  banged,  busted, 
and,  presiding  over  it,  Shylock  come  to  hfe. 
With  a  .scant  and  crinkly  beard  and  scant 
and  crinkly  hair  under  a  skull-cap.  And 
before  his  machine  and  his  ministration 
a  circle  of  children,  pueri  et  -puellae,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  gold  Scand  and  swart  Slav, 
Greek,  Latin,  Hun,  and  Hittite,  listening 
with  eager  faces.  A  worn  disk  and  a  blunt 
needle  and  the  tone-WTaith  of  what  once 
was  the  vibrant  rhythm  of  the  "Beautiful 
Blue  Danube."  Brotherhood  here  and  no 
mistake,  impounded  for  the  future  and 
against  all  accident.  New  York's  glory. 
America's  miracle.    The  crucible! 

Moved  to  praise  for  its  own  appointed. 

The  Post  obserA'es  that — 

The  man  who  can  -write  that  way  is 
in  politics  for  some  other  reason  than  to 
make  a  living.  He  is  going  to  Europe  to 
wTite  about  the  war.  W^e  wish  he  would 
stav  at  home  and  write  about  America. 
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( /oTlored /orTIeKMaJGsty, 
vly  ^neJiinericanVwrnan 

Xne  De  Luxe  Coupe  is  tuilt  to  reflect  tne  rerined  smart- 
ness or  Milaay  or  Today — a  well-^roomea,  tnorougn- 
brea  car,  po-werrul  yet  gracerul  in  design  and  iinisned  m 
tne  test  or  taste.  It  is  a  truly  rasnionaDle  car,  retaining 
the  sturdy  reliability  of  the  Pullman  standard  models  with 
all  the  advantages  of  the  electric  and  none  of  its  limitations. 

Ine  new  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Snirt  has  been  adopted  as 
regular  equipment,  i  ne  lever  so  aiiricult  for  women  to  nandle  is 
eliminated — a  touch  or  a  convenient  outton  and  tne  gears  snitt 
fmootnly  from  one  speed  to  another  at  the  -will  of  tne  driver. 
In  congested  trairic  she  can  change  gears  without  removing  her 
hands  from  the  wheel  or  her  eyes  from  the  road.  A.  novice  can 
learn  to  drive  the  car  safely  in  half  an  hour. 

SPECIFICATIONS:  IH-Jnch  wKeel  base,  32  H.  P.  four-cyUnder 
motor,  Batavia  non-skid  tires  on  all  four  -wheels,  cantilever  rear 
springs,  independent  electric  starting  and  lighting  systems,  separate 
high  tension  magneto,  honeycomb  radiator,  full  floating  rear  axle. 

Write  for  De  Luxe  Coupe  Brochure 

Pullman  Motor  Car  Company 

York.  Pa. 


The  Three-Pa»sensrer  or 

Clover-Leaf'  RoacUter 

$740 


i 


The  All-Season 
Car— Winter  Top 


i 


The  Five-Passenger  ^ 
Touring  Cai — $740 
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People  who  rotmedj  paid 

to  $5000  for  an  ayrto- 

molnle  now  find  the  vei7  quaHiies 

&ey  have  always  insisted  upon 
-in  ^e  Jeffieiy  RmE,  at  $ir'"'" 


I  lit 


Front  sc»w.  divided    •   Driv-cr's  seat,  adjustable   •  Upholstery, 

Motor,  Jeftery  high-speed  high-efficiency    -    Ignition,  Bosch 

Starting  ani  lighting  s)'stem',  Bijur  electric    -   Equipment,  complete   •   Emire  car  95%  Jeffery- built. 

St*Nt»N)SEVEN-IASSENCER.tlO«-,c«iA<«>(..,i«ryj;«»,SKXX)  •  THRtt  TASSENCER  ROADSnR,$1000 
SEI»N  («,».oi^v.  rcf)  $1105    ■  JEFFERY  SIX,»1J50 


Ik>d>'.  ttindard  se\tn- passenger  Chesterfdd  t>T>e 
deep  real  leather  •  Shipping  weight,  1750  pounds 
magneto    •    Startint  and  ■    '    ■  "' 


The  Thomas  B.  jeffery  Company    2."^;:^*'°*" 

Main  Office  and  WorKs  •  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


mwM 


MUHllii 


EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Become 
au 


Thousands  now  needed  by  railroads, 
bi(r  corporations  and  other 
firms  nt 

$3,000  to  $10,000 

Vooflw  '*''"^  excellent 
A  cai  ly  prospects  of  ad- 
vancimi  nt  and  a  future  of 
indfjM-ndrncc  and  prosp'^r- 
ity.  I'nI.mitcd  opportunities 
await  yiiu  if  you  prepare  now. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL  fou'r"'"^^ 

time,  no  n..itt'  r  what  you  work  at  now.  It  is  not  neces- 
(i.iry  that  you  aln.nly  understand  bookkeopintf.  We  have 
aroursein  Hi^h*  r  Accountancy  that  prepares  you  from 
thciTToundup.  In  p.-inilby  noted  experts— undcrdircct 
supervision  of  \Vm.  .Arthur  Cha.<io.  ex-Prcs..  Am.  Assn. 
C.  P.  A.  Examinirs  and  ex-Soo'y.  III.  Board  of  Exam. 
Prrparfs  you  to  p.^.-;.';  Cl'.A.  examinations  in  any  state. 

Special  Reducea  Rate  ^^'^rf .?« t'^I/cuJo 

Inr  .1  hn.it.-.l  tin,.  .  (u>ccial  r -mcod  mil!  Bcholiirship.  W«  M«k« 
Tftrma  To  Suit  V041. 

lotion 

, you    are 

not  saljsticd  wo  affrrc  to  refund  entire  anouDt  paid. 
MM/K9M'WKS  ""^  '°r  wonderful  free  book  expUinins 
WW  m%m  M  C  "'"i''*-  portions  to  be  bad,  etc  and 
proof  that  we  can  help  jrou  to  success  as 
we  arc  holpinfr  thousands  of  LaSallc  atudeota.  Prepare  for 
these  biK  positjona  bow. 

LaSalle  Eitemion  UiiiTertity,  Dept.  H  ■  138  Cbicaf o,  ID. 


Money-Back  Guarantee  Vtc^LS^ll' 


Ma^£izine 

ISTS  and  ART 
STUDENTS 

Puhlishc.  Cash  Art 
As>igaiiioiits.lr99i>iis 
aifl  art  iii,-!,  flit  artoonini;.  lUustratiDf, 
Lettering. Drsi|;ning  and  t'halL-Talking. 
Criticises  amateurs'  work.  Interesting, 
helpful. artistic.l'MQVE.  Clare  Brigg.«. 
Ryan  Walker  and  other  noted  arti^t> 
-  nlrilmurs  It  will  ploa«e  von.  ?l 
l'<r  .Tear.    .*»end  MHV  *tanip\  or  hill  lo 

Lockwood  Pub.  C»..Dept90.Kalamaioo.Mich. 


Legislation 

New— Pending— Old 


Counselor  Reference  Lists  are  a  complete  and  up- 
to-date  compilation  of  when-,  when  and  how  to  secure 
copies  of  pamphlets,  adv.incc  sheets,  original  drafts  cf 
laws,  reports,  construction,  commentaries,  etc..  issued 
by  o'ficials.  board?,  bureaus,  associations,  etc. 
DESIGNATE  THE  srB.IECT  IN  WHICH  YOC 
.■\KE  INTERESTED.  Your  money  returned  if  we 
cannot  serve  you.  J  1.25  per  subject,  with  handsomely 
bound  loose-leaf  cover  to  contain  data  collected. 
Remit  to  Counselors  Publishinit  Co.,  Broadway 
Market  Building,  Detroit.  .Mich. 


THE  GOLFER'S  EVIL  EYE 

ANY  game  so  full  of  tricks  and  uncer- 
tainties as  golf  is  bound  to  be  pretty 
well  surrounded  and  impregnated  by  super- 
stitions. To  enter  the  club-house  and  find 
a  black  cat  sleeping  on  your  golf -bag;  to 
stumble  on  the  steps  leading  down  from 
the  fourth  tee;  to  discover  that  your 
caddy  is  cross-eyed  or  that  he  is  minus  the 
third  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  his  left 
hand;  to  find  a  ladybug  perched  on  the 
upper  edge  of  your  putter  as  you  address 
the  ball  on  the  eighteenth  green;  .to  have 
a  robin  alight  on  the  iron  marker  of  the 
hole  you  are  approaching;  to  leave  your 
customary  green  stub  of  a  pencil  in  the 
locker  and  have  to  mark  your  score  with 
your  opponent's  fountain  pen — ^all  these 
things  be  weighty  matters  in  golf,  and  must 
be  sagaciously  considered  when  one  comes 
to  discovering  the  reason  for  an  exception- 
ally bad  or  good  morning.  If  the  morning 
game  has  been  a  remarkable  one  and  the 
score  a  record,  and  the  only  unusual  inci- 
dent you  can  remember  is  that  you  wore  a 
borrowed  necktie,  you  immediately  per- 
ceive that  the  necktie — that  particular  one 
— is  a  "luck-gatherer."  At  all  costs,  you 
must  have  it  by  you  in  case  of  emergency. 
To  enter  a  tournament  ^\ithout  this  lucky 
token  would  be  sheer  madness.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  for  it  but  to  buy,  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  this  bit  of  haberdashery 
from  your  friend.  If  he  refuses  and  at- 
tempts to  defend  it  with  his  life — well,  one 
who  thwarts  a  golf-maniac  commits*suicid6 
anyway.  Other  examples  of  what  super- 
stition may  do  for  a  golfer  and  of  what  he 
thinks  it  does  for  him  are  given  by  John 
G.  Anderson,  in  the  New  York  Sun.  He 
mentions  the  championship  matches  at 
Detroit: 

I  had  not  played  oA'er  five  or  six  holes  in 
the  semifinal  round  with  Sherrill  Sherman 
before  it  began  to  get  a  bit  warm  and  we 
both  took  off  our  coats.  I  noticed  that  the 
golf-shirt  which  he  wore  was  a  bit  soiled 
owing  to  his  \-isiting  a  cross  ditch  the  day 
before,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing round  Sherrill  hustled  into  his  coat  as 
soon  as  the  last  put  was  holed.  I  did  not 
think  much  about  it  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  overheard  a  friend  say  that 
Sherman  had  confided  that  he  had  had 
such  good  luck  with  wearing  that  shirt  that 
he  was  afraid  to  change  it,  and  altho  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  it  did  not  present  a 
sprucer  appearance,  he  was  going  to  win  or 
lose  with  that  lucky — so  it  seemed — gar- 
ment. Little  did  he  suspect  that  I  had 
been  the  recipient  of  a  lucky  penny  that 
day  from  another  superstitious  golfer  and 
that  the  latter's  charm  was  working  and 
had  to  work  almost  overtime  as  well,  to 
turn  the  tide  of  victory  my  way.  Still  less 
did  Bob  Gardner  suspect  that  I  was  the 
recipient  of  tliree  luckj'  pennies  from  friends 
who  seemed  to  have  implicit  faith  in  their 
efficacy,  and  also  a  franc  bit,  which  was 
guaranteed  to  get  its  possessor  out  of  all 
sorts  of  difficulty  and  bring  him  home  the 
winner  of  the  match.  Besides  which,  when 
I  unpacked  my  golf-bag  at  home  in  New 
York  I  found  the  heaviest  sort  of  a  horse- 
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shoe,  which  I  doubt  not  my  caddy  had 
picked  up  and  put  there  for  luck. 

Speaking  of  caddies  reminds  me  of  the 
final  round  at  Apawamis  last  spring  with 
Walter  J.  Travis.  Going  toward  the  sev- 
enth hole  I  saw  a  group  of  fellows  seem- 
ingly pestering  my  caddy  and  told  them 
not  to  molest  him.  But  he  informed  me 
that  it  was  all  right,  that  they  had  a  grass- 
hopper and  were  trying  to  wish  good  luck 
on  him  supposedly  by  squeezing  molasses 
out  of  the  poor  hopster.  On  that  and  on 
several  other  occasions  my  caddy  refused 
to  go  to  the  hole  unless  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  a  chance  to  win  or  halve  the  hole.  As 
a  rule  caddies  are  the  most  superstitious 
class  connected  with  the  game,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  attribute  much 
of  the  success  and  failure  of  their  employers 
to  some  occult  charm. 

Edward  Ray,  open  champion  of  Great 
Britain  in  1912,  is  always  seen  playing  with 
a  long  black  pipe  in  his  mouth.  But  be- 
fore he  won  the  championship  at  Muirfield, 
it  was  never  remarked  that  he  always 
smoked  on  the  links,  for  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  didn't.  But  while  he  was  playing 
his  best  for  the  title  that  year  he  was  under 
a  very  nervous  strain,  especially  on  the  last 
round  when  he  was  followed  by  a  wonder- 
ful crowd  of  spectators,  and  his  desire  to  be 
doing  something  which  would  take  his 
mind  off  the  shots  when  he  was  not  actu- 
ally hitting  them  caused  him  to  smoke  in- 
cessantly on  that  round.  I  forget  hov/ 
many  times  he  lighted  his  pipe,  but  I 
counted  at  least  seven  after  the  first  few 
holes,  when  my  companion  and  myself 
began  to  take  note  of  his  terrible  puffing  for 
a  while  and  then  a  lapse,  but  with  never  a 
removal  of  the  pipe  from  his  mouth.  After 
his  title  was  an  assured  fact  it  was  noted  in 
the  press  and  spoken  of  by  all  the  specta- 
tors of  the  benefit  which  the  old  pipe  had 
been  to  him,  and  from  that  time  on  Ray 
would  sooner  never  play  a  hole  unless  he 
had  his  faithful  black  magic  pipe  stuck  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

Another  pipe-smoker  used  to  be  Harry 
Vardon,  but  the  time  came  when  he  forsook 
his  fragrant  talisman,  as  we  learn: 

Harry  Vardon  always  preferred  to  smoke 
a  pipe  on  the  finks  and  was  never  seen 
smoking  anything  else  while  golfing  when 
he  did  smoke,  until  in  great  stress  at  the 
fourteenth  hole  at  the  Country  Club  in 
the  last  round  with  Mr.  Ouimet,  when  he 
hghted  a  cigaret.  I  was  walking  round 
with  Henry  Leach,  the  noted  British  golf- 
writer,  and  he  became  quite  excited  over 
that  incident.  "Vardon's  faith  in  his  pipe 
has  gone,"  he  said.  "In  all  my  years  of 
watching  him  play  I  ha\'e  never  seen  him 
in  a  championship  match  smoke  a  cigaret 
or  anything  other  than  a  pipe.  He's  done 
for  now,  I'm  sure."  Here  was  Mr.  Leach, 
too,  seeing  in  the  abandoned  pipe  a  reason 
for  giving  up  hope. 

There  are  many  other  instances.  I  know 
of  a  very  capable  player  who  must  always 
enter  the  tee  from  the  back  and  another 
who  must  take  the  sand  out  from  the  tee- 
box  and  throw  a  little  of  it  on  the  ground. 
Undoubtedly  a  wonderful  drive  which  came 
after  he  did  this  act  the  first  time  or  two 
induced  him  to  fall  into  this  superstitious 
habit,  which  now  has  a  hold  upon  him  no 
matter  what  the  state  of  his  drive. 

The  former  amateur  champion,  Francis 
Ouimet,  has  a  franc  piece  which  a  supersti- 
tious admu-er  insisted  he  should  carry  at 
the  time  of  the  last  French  amateur  eham- 


AppersonXhuiii' Roadster  for  Four 


Ei^ht^lSSO 
SixM550 


The  new  Apperson  Chummy  Car  is  a 
real  four-passenger  roadster. 

All  four  passengers  occupy  one  compartment,  all  face 
forward.  The  front  seats  are  individual,  divided  by  an 
aisle-way,  giving  access  to  the  rear  seats. 


This  model  is  absolutely  new.     It  is  exclusive, 
proving  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  1916  season. 


It  is 


Designed  to  accommodate  four 
people  with  comfort,  it  retains  at 
the  same  time  all  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  two-passenger  roadster. 

The  top  when  up  protects  all 
four  passengers  and  when  folded 
does  not  interfere  with  those  oc- 
cupying the  rear  seats.  When  rear 
seats  are  not  used  the  top  may  be 
extended  as  a  deck  over  them,  pro- 
tecting from  dust  and  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  two-passenger  car. 

Graceful  in  line,  long  and  low, 
the  Chummy  Road- 
ster has  a  rakish 
swing  and  an  ag- 
gressive air.  It 
seems  alive  with 
"  pent-  up  "  eager- 
ness to  go.  It  is  a 
type  of  car  to 
delight  the  sports- 
man who  demands 


power   and  speed    above  all  else. 

For  the  man  to  whom  a  road- 
ster is  a  business  asset,  the  Chummy 
Car  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
roadster  and  a  touring  car  at  the 
cost  of  one.  And  the  added  room 
for  the  occasional  extra  passen- 
gers will  often  prove  useful. 

Six-cylinder  Chummy  Roadster, 
$1550;  "Eight,"  $1850.  Other  1916 
Models  include:  7-passenger 
"Eight,"  $1850;  7-passenger  "Six," 
$1550;  5-passenger  "Six,"  $1485; 
7-passenger  "Six- 
sixty,"  $2350.  See 
the  Apperson  dealer 
or  write  for  booklet. 


APPERSON  BROS. 

AUTOMOBILE 

COMPANY 

ICokomo  Ind. 

■24) 


Re-live  Old  Foot- 
baU   Days!    Play 


QUARTERBACK 

the  latest  indoor  game  sensation.  Real  Football,  played  ac- 
cording to  official  rules;  just  as  fascinating.  Fathers  and  sons 
alike  love  to  try  their  "football  brains"  on  this  most  exciting 
game  of  the  year.  Comes  in  a  handsome,  dark  green  box, 
12x14  inches.  Made  of  heavy  matboard.  metal  and  wood, 
with  perfect  working  dial.  Price,  with  full  set  of  football 
rules  and  expert's  pctge.  table,  only  $2.00.  At  your  dealer's, 
or  direct  from  us.     Writr.  today. 

Olympia  Games  Company 
128  S.  Clinton  Street  Chicago 


QyTi^^y  Throwing  Away 
"^  *  X--ri^   Old  Safety  Blades 

A  Stag  Sharpenermakes  old  blades  better  than 

new — sivea  you  a  head  barber  shave  every  mornins.      ' 
The  only  sh.irpener  that  both  Hon«s  anci  stropcj. 
Note  wheel  in  holder  sets  blaiie  always  at  proper    ^ 
angle.    Highest  Awards  Panama-Pacific  Ex-  ^ 

position.  Sharpens  Any  Make  Safety  Blade. 
LiiSls  a  lifetime.  Complete— nickel  hold- 
er—barber's   hone  and  strop— in 
neat  case  — $1.00.     Money  back 
if    not   satisfied.      Dealers   and    ' 
Agents  —  Write   for   our  money- 
ZDakin'^  propiisition, 

STAG  COMPANY 
SH  SO.  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Pajamas  ^  Night  Shirts  JskforiBenew 

—  one-piece  Pajama 

■no  wa^t  string 


Since  1881 


radiate    comfort 


E.Rosenfeld  5  Co. 

BalK  and  New  York 
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ALL  USL  Starting  and  lighting  batteries  for 
^  automobiles  are  sold  with  such  a  positive 
guarantee  and  so  broad  a  free  service  feature 
as  to  constitute  absolute  insurance  against  loss. 

It  is  the  most  generous  assurance  of  good  faith  and  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  agreement  that  has  ever  been  offered 
with  an  electric  storage  battery. 

Every  USL  battery  is  guaranteed  for  fifteen  months,  and 
will  be  given  free  service  inspection  any  time  as  often 
as  required. 

If  a  USL  battery  fails  within  fifteen  months  for  any 
reason  except  accident,  misuse  or  neglect  you  will  be 
given  a  new  battery  for  the  old  one  and  that  number  of 
"fifteenths"  of  the  price  equal  to  the  number  of  months 
the  old  battery  gave  service.  Another  fifteen  months 
guarantee  is  given  with  the  new  battery,  making  service 
assurance  absolutely  continuous. 

This  is  storage  battery  insurance.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  given  with  any  other  starting  and  lighting  battery. 

This  insurance  is  possible  because  the  inside  of  this  battery  is  right. 
Down  where  you  can't  see  are  the  patented  machine  pasted  plates 
which  make  USL  batteries  last  longer  than  any  other  starting  and 
lighting  batteries  ever  built. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  them.  Let  us  send  you  our 
free  descriptive  booklet.     USL  batteries  fit  any  make  of  car. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Maw  York 

St.  Louis 


Buffalo 

Boston 


Service  stations  maintained  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
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pionship.  To  please  him,  Mr.  Ouimet,  who 
is  not  at  all,  so  far  as  1  know,  superstitious, 
took  the  lucky  bit  and  proceeded  to  win 
the  title  which  he  holds  yet  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  stopt  all  competi- 
tion. He  kept  the  piece  in  his  pocket  dur- 
ing all  the  matches  in  the  championship  at 
Ekwanok,  but  in  his  case  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  forgot  he  ever  had  such  a  bit  of 
money  while  the  matches  were  in  progress. 
Two  very  good  friends  of  mine  insisted 
on  wearing  their  rain(!oats  and  perspiring 
like  troopers  in  the  final  match  at  Detroit 
because  when  they  had  them  on  in  the 
morning  I  had  been  in  the  lead.  And 
some  players  will  not  press  the  button 
marked  "down"  in  a  hotel  while  a  match 
is  on.  What  queer  things,  0  Superstition! 
we  do  in  thy  name! 


BLACKFELLOWS  AS  TRACKERS 

THE  triumphs  of  Deerslayer  of  Leather- 
stocking  fame  are  made  as  naught  by 
the  stories  told  of  the  Australian  "black- 
fellow,"  the  aborigine  who  not  long  ago 
was  regarded  by  white  dwellers  in  Australia 
as  an  animal  of  a  class  only  slightly  superior 
to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  jungle.  The  more 
civilized  American  Indian  at  the  height  of 
his  skill  as  a  tracker  and  trail-follower 
never  approximated  the  deeds  of  his 
cousin  of  the  antipodes.  In  "Australian 
Byways,"  by  Norman  Duncan  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York),  which  is  reviewed 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  we  are  told 
some  nearly  incredible  tales  of  his  cunning 
and  keen  eyesight.  In  the  paraphrase  of 
the  reviewer  we  read  of  a  blackfellow 
owned  by  a  British  officer  who  served  in 
the  Pacific  contingent  in  the  South-African 
War.  So  wildly  had  this  officer  boasted  of 
the  prowess  of  his  servant  that — 

To  his  surprize  -and  indignation,  he 
found  that  he  had  exhausted  the  faith  of 
the  British  officers  with  whom  he  was 
messing.  He  was  challenged  to  a  trial  of 
the  blackfellow's  cunning,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  these:  that  the  five  skep- 
tical British  officers,  two  afoot,  three 
mounted,  should  start  at  various  intervals, 
in  whatever  directions  they  might  elect, 
for  a  period  agreed  upon;  and  that  the 
tracker,  knowing  only  the  color  of  the 
horse  that  each  mounted  man  rode,  and 
having  seen  only  the  prints  of  the  shoes 
which  each  footman  wore,  should  trace 
them  all  within  a  stipulated  time.  The 
officers  were  incredulous  when  they  learned 
that  they  might  take  off  their  shoes,  ob- 
scure their  tracks,  and  search  out  the 
hardest  ground  to  be  found. 

But  the  tracker  turned  otit  to  be  only 
contemptuously  amused  by  all  their  arti- 
fices. He  had  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
mounted  men  at  a  run,  identifj-ing  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  movements  of  each  by  the 
colors  of  the  horses,  producing  samples  of 
the  dark-brown  hairs,  light-brown  hairs, 
and  gray  hairs  which  he  had  found  by  the 
way.  In  addition  to  this,  he  described 
intimately  the  incidents  of  their  rides.  The 
first  horseman  had  dismounted  and  lighted 
his  pipe;  the  second  had  been  thrown 
while  riding  at  a  canter;  the  third  had 
dismounted,  rested  in  the  shade,  and 
climbed  a  tree  for  a  view  of  the  country. 
Of   the   footmen,    one   had   taken   off  his 


shoes,  as  a  wisp  or  two  of  wool  from  his 
socks  showed,  and  had  later  cut  his  foot. 
The  officers  agreed  that  they  had  lost  their 
wager. 

Mr.  Duncan  tells  extraordinary  stories 
of  the  trackers  attached  to  the  police 
stations  of  the  outlands.  One,  for  ex- 
ample, followed  a  horse-thief  from  New 
South  Waleb  to  the  northwestern  wilds, 
over  stony  plain  and  through  forest,  amid 
rain  and  drought,  until  he  caught  him 
at  the  end  of  fifty-six  days.  Another 
picked  up  a  fugitive's  trail  at  once  from 
espying  a  few  grains  of  sand  which  had 
fallen  from  his  bare  foot  on  a  flat  stone. 
Another  tracked  a  criminal  through  the 
timber  bush  at  a  canter  by  means  of  the 
color  of  the  leaves — the  difference  in  light 
and  shadow — tho  the  white  men  with  him 
could  see  nothing. 

All  this  rises  from  the  fact  that  the 
blackfellow  is  brought  up  in  the  desert, 
where  the  animals  are  small,  and  he  needs 
be  cunning  and  diligent  to  get  his  daily 
food — rats,  snakes,  lizards,  wallaby,  and 
bandicoots.  A  blackfellow  who  must  be 
able  to  track  a  rat  over  hard  ground  or 
starve,  who  can  see  the  track  of  a  bush 
mouse  and  know  at  a  glance  whether  it  is 
fresh  enough  to  follow  or  not,  can  read  the 
human  footprint  as  so  muph  big  type.  In 
the  criminal  courts  of  the  backblocks  a 
native  witness's  identification  of  the  tracks 
of  the  accused,  generally  speaking,  has 
much  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness. 

"You  savvy  this  fellow?" 

"I  savvy  this  fellow  all  right." 

"You  savvy  tracks  mak-um  by  this 
fellow?" 

"I  savvy  tracks  him  bin  make, aU right." 

This  is  conclusive. 


REMINDING  'ARRY  OF  HIS  DUTY 
"P^  N GLAND'S  expectation  that  every 
-*— '  man  will  do  his  duty  has  been  for 
many  years  her  grandest  boast.  Thun- 
dered down  the  ranks  and  trumpeted  from 
ship  to  ship,  its  very  arrogance  cowed  men 
into  heroism.  The  individual  gave  up  his 
individuality  and  welded  himself  into  rank 
and  file.  The  brave  man  straightened  his 
spine  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  a 
Briton.  The  coward  thrust  down  his 
cowardice  at  that  stentorian  caU.  But 
lately  it  has  seemed  to  be  otherwise — the 
worthy  Briton  cons  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "duty"  Avith  canny  deliberation.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  angels  did  not 
fear  to  tread  the  field  of  Mons,  he  hesitates 
to  rush  in.  Recruiting  has  palpitated  on 
the  verge  of  conscription  more  than  once, 
and  whether  the  news  that  now  comes  to 
us  of  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  enlistments  is  f|ict  or  merely  an 
optimistic  "boost"  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Figures  and  statements  of  satisfaction  from 
high  officials  are  sometimes  not  as  con- 
vincing as  a  single  unprejudiced  glance  at 
conditions  as  they  appear  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  In  The  New  Republic  we  are  given 
an  actual  picture  of  British  recruiting,  as 
it  appeared  in  London  a  little  over  two 
months  ago.  The  writer,  Harrison  Smith, 
describes  a  widely  advertised  recruiting- 
meeting  that  took  place  beneath  the  Nelson 
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AirlinE 

"Tastes  More" 


Most    sweets    are    just 
carry    flavor    no  further, 


sweet — they 
Honey  is 
sweet — and  then  it  adds  its  own  de- 
lightful flavor  besides.  So  when  you 
sweeten  with  honey  you  get  double 
value — sweetness  and  flavor.  Taste 
the  sweet  that's  made  in  Nature's 
laboratory — from  flowers,  to  bees, 
to  you. 


an  individual  jar  of  the  extracted 
honey.  Further — to  interest  you  in 
the  economy  and  delicious  results  of 
cooking  with  honey,  we  w^ill  send  you 

Our  Honey  Cook  Book  Free 

on  receipt  of  your 
dealer's  name  and 
address. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 

"The  Home  of  the  Honey 
Bees" 


Illustration  shown 
half  size.  The 
small  jar  is  the 
sample. 
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I  Your  32  Teeth 

I         Are  32  Reasons 
I  for  using 

ICalox 

I  The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 


All   Druggists,  25c. 

Sample  and  Booklet 
Free  if  you  mention 
your  Druggist  and 
this  Journal. 

McKesson  &  robbins 

91  Fulton  St.     New  York 
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37  Jewels, 
open  -face, 
permanent 
case,  ad- 
justed to 
temperature 

$35.00 


^i^c^  for  the  Watch,  wrtk  the  Purple  Ribbon 


A  watch  you'll 
always  prize 

As  the  watch  of  a  gr-ntlcman.  the 
South  Bend  Watch  wins  unbounded 
adminition  for  its  aristocratic  ap- 
pejinmce,  because  of  the  refined 
elegance  of  its  lines.  As  its  owner 
you  will  also  appreciate  its  on-the- 
second  time-keeping  ability. 

All  watches  are  put  through  the 
most  rigid  inspection  and  tests 
before    they    leave    the    factory. 


I 


MTCH 


Carefully  constructed  \rith  a  pre- 
cision that  is  itself  a  real  assurance 
ofaccuratetime-kecping.  All  move- 
ments and  cases  fully  guaranteed. 
Made  in  100  styles — $16  to  §100. 

See  Your  Jeweler 
— ho  has    or  can  get  South  Bend 
Watches. 

Send  for  68-page  Catalog. 

Illustrated  in  color — showing  all 
the  "Chestedicld"  series,  and  also 
the  Studebakcr  Railroad  grades, 
the  Ljidies*  Dainty  models  and 
nianv  others. 


South  Bend  Watch  Co. 
411  Studebakcr  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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"  It's  the  thought  behind  the 
gift  that  counts!" 


I' 


'  The  difference  between 
Kifts  or  sen  time  n  t  and 

I  plain  merchandise  is 
de.Trly  illustrated  in  our 
new  book  of  over  1000 

I  ideas  of  gifts  that  are 
thoughliul  and  interest- 
ing in  character,  with 
money  consideration 
secondary.  This  gift 
book  of  thoughtful 
.-\mrrica  will  solve  your 
Christmas  problems 
large  or  small,  72  pages. 
Gladly  sent  for  6c  in 
■nps.     Write  today. 


FOHLbUN    GIFT   SHOPS 

101   Bank  BIdg.        Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 


column  in  Trafalgar  Square.  About  the 
monument  was  a  tightly  packed  crowd,  who 
listened  respectfully  to  the  bitter  sen- 
tences of  an  officer  in  uniform.  He  flayed 
them  with  scorn  and  poured  the  vials  of 
his  wTath  over  the  wounds  they  should 
ha\e  had;  but  it  was  quite  as  tho  he  spoke 
an  alien  tongue.  These  hundreds  of 
Englishmen  listened  attentively,  but  seem- 
ingly without  comprehension.  He  was 
calling  them  cowards  and  loafers,  and 
reminding  them  that  "over  there"  others 
fought,  endured,  and  died.  And  somehow 
not  one  word  of  his  stinging  eloquence 
penetrated  the  skin  of  a  single  one  of  them. 
They  listened  "with  the  pohte  indiffer- 
ence with  which  an  American  audience 
endures  a  bad  play."  The  call  to  "a 
glorious  death"  did  not  rouse  them.  It 
looked  a  bit  like  rain  and  it  was  almost 
time  for  luncheon.  Death  does  not  sound 
glorious  before  luncheon. 

Following  the  officer  was  a  young  woman 
— doubtless  one  of  those  who  formed  the 
White-Feather  Brigade  earlier  in  the  war 
and  with  feather  and  pin  branded  men 
cowards  in  the  streets  of  London  because 
they  were  not  in  khaki.  This  speaker  also 
made  pointed  references  to  her  hearers' 
lack  of  courage.  The  crowd  shifted  its 
feet,  but  only  with  hostility  and  im- 
patience. A  gentleman  with  a  piccolo 
played  "Dixie"  and  the  crowd  straight- 
ened up  and  gave  evidence  of  its  approval. 
It  was  the  psychological  moment  for  a 
strong  appeal.  An  officer  led  in — "Pim- 
ples"! This  individual,  "a  tall,  smirking 
man  with  a  large  and  red  face,"  was  aj)- 
parently  a  British  equivalent  of  something 
half-way  between  the  late  John  Bunny  and 
Charlie  Chaplin.  The  crowd  cheered  and 
surged  forward  and  then  quieted  down  to 
absolute  silence  as  the  great  favorite 
bowed  low  with  a  foolish  grin.    W'e  read  on : 

Eloquently  the  movie-actor  told  us  of 
the  contract  of  fifty  pounds  that  he  had 
been  about  to  sign  when  England's  need 
had  sent  him  to  war.  "Fifty  pun'! 
dawd,"  muttered  a  ragged  cockney  beside 

«|e;  and  I  recalled  that  Israel  Putnam 
ad  only  abandoned  a  plow.  The  cheers 
died  down,  and  he  told  us  of  the  suits  of 
clothes  that  hung  in  his  closet  at  home 
and  the  sums  he  htid  paid  for  them. 
■■  Pimples"  had  given  up  fame  and  wealth, 
and  he  asked  us  to  give  up  our  petty  inter- 
ests to  the  same  cause.  He  ceased,  and 
the  intensity  that  I  liad  noticed  before 
.seemed  to  increa.se  with  every  second.  A 
year  and  a  month  the  men  about  me  had 
resisted  the  oiiuiipresent  posters,  the 
apijeal  of  regiments  marching  to  the  swirl 
of  bagpipes,  the  silent  call  of  woundtnl 
soldiers.  Would  they  now  offer  them- 
.selves  because  this  man  had  touched  their 
hearts? 

There  was  a  pause.  "  Pimples  "  asked  the 
men  who  were  too  old  and  the  women  to 
raise  their  arms  to  show  that  they  would 
have  enlisted  had  there  been  nothing  to 
l)re\ent  them.  Every  man  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  considered  on  the  shady  side  of 
middle  age  and  every  woman  courage- 
ously responded.     As  I  looked  around  at 


the  waving  arms  I  was  seized  with  admir- 
ation, not  for  these  elderly  and  feminine 
warriors,  but  for  the  cleverness  of  "Pim- 
ples." "Will  all  the  young  men  who  are 
willing  to  fight  for  their  country  raise  their 
arms?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response, 
except  for  an  excited  buzzing  that  rose 
from  nowhere.  "Pimples"  thundered  and 
shouted  like  a  Alethodist  evangelist.  The 
emotional  agitation  increased  to  fever- 
pitch.  You  could  read  in  their  eyes  the 
struggle  tearing  at  the  minds  of  many  of 
them.  The  issue  had  become  more  deadlj' 
because  it  had  become  personal.  They  had 
been  trapt  into  a  pit  from  which  there 
was  no  escape  except  through  a  public 
exhibition  of  cowardice,  so  that  the  great 
decision  that  they  had  evaded  in  their  souls 
for  so  many  months  was  now  squarely 
before  them. 

One  arm  shot  up,  others  followed,  until 
perhaps  a  hundred  were  raised.  It  was  then 
that  the  presence  of  soldiers  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  was  explained.  Their 
task  was  to  make  sure  of  the  volunteers 
before  the  latter's  ardor  had  cooled.  Under 
the  direction  of  vigilant  officers  they  hur- 
ried among  the  throng,  like  careful  trappers 
unspringing  a  series  of  traps  and  taking 
care  to  bag  their  wriggling  victims  before 
they  got  loose  or  their  valuable  new  growth 
of  patriotism  became  mangled.  While 
"Pimples,"  "made  Gargantuan  jokes  on  his 
own  name  and  we  roared  with  laughter," 
the  search  went  on.  Even  his  duller 
neighbors  hastened  to  aid  in  the  discovery 
of  one  who  seemed  about  to  be  converted. 
Of  those  who  answered  the  call  many 
were  too  young,  others  sick,  old,  under 
height,  lame.  One  there  was  who  had 
already  been  refused  twelve  times  by  the 
doctors.    The  writer  continues: 

A  boy  near  me  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  soldiers. 

"Here's  another!"  shouted  some  one, 
and  we  took  up  the  cry  until  the  sergeant 
swung  around  toward  him.  The  boy  was 
well  drest  and  was  pale  with  fright.  He 
murmured  incoherently  to  his  captors, 
and  one  of  them,  an  older  soldier,  shouted 
up,  "He's  all  right;  he's  only  fifteen." 

"Nineteen!"  cried  the  sergeant.  We 
laughed,  for  nineteen  was  the  legal  age  for 
admission  into  the  army,  and  shouted  after 
him,  "Nineteen,  nineteen!"  Tears  stood 
in  the  boy's  eyes;  his  young  mind  was  too 
weak  to  resist  the  pressure.  "Shame!" 
cried  an  elderly  gentleman  who  stood  beside 
him,  while  1  found  myself  cursing  into  the 
ear  of  a  soldier,  who  growled  at  me  to  shut 
my  mouth.  The  boy  was  hauled  up  to  join 
the  rest. 

Nearly  thirty  had  formed  in  that  slouch- 
ing line  as  the  result  of  an  hour  and  a  half's 
work,  and  now  all  further  efforts  seemed  to 
fail.  The  crowd  melted  awaj-.  As  a  final 
expedient  two  young  men  of  fine  physique 
were  produced  before  us  like  rabbits  from 
a  conjuror's  hat.  It  seems  that  they  had 
offered  to  enlist,  but  were  unfortunately 
working  for  the  Admiralty  and  could  not 
be  released.  But  they  came  too  late,  for 
the  meeting  was  definitely  over,  tho 
several  others  spoke  and  the  press-gangs 
still  prosecuted  their  work. 

As  I  walked  away  from  the  grim  monu- 
ment,   followed    bv    the    thin    notes    of    £, 
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PpilinoPotaloGS 


m 

YOU  don't  regard  boiling 
potatoes  as  much  of  an  art.   Yet 
when  they  vary  in  size,  what  happens? 
The  small  ones  are  boiled  too  much  be- 
fore the  large  ones  are  thoroughly  cooked. 

This  same  thing  happens  when  3^ou  brew  coffee 
that  is  coarse  and  uneven  in  size — the  smaller  par- 
ticles are  oversteeped  long  before  the  flavor  of  the 
larger  pieces  is  extracted.     Good  cooks  avoid  over- 
steeping  coffee. 

With  Barrington  Hall,  you  will  find  correct  brew- 
ing easy  because  the  clean-cut  granulation  is  uniform 
in  size  and  much  finer  than  the  coarse,  uneven  par- 
ticles of  coffees  which  are  not  Baker-ized.  Then, 
too,  Baker-izing  removes  elements  that,  if  left  in, 
would  impair  the  purity  of  the  flavor. 

Try  It  at  Our  Expense 

Barrington  Hall  is  for  sale  in  all  cities  and  most 
towns  at  40c  to  45c  per  pound,  according  to  locality. 
If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  we  will  mail  a  trial  can — enough  for  six  cups  of 
this  delicious  coffee. 

Also  a  booklet  explaining  our  proccvss  and  a  coupon 
good  for  an  aluminum  coffee  measure  when  you  buy 
your  first  can. 

BakerImporting  Co. 

124  Hudson  St.  Ngw York 
EXTREME  WEST  ^24  Na2TidSt.,Miiineapolis,Mian. 


^"•*  J  HIGHER  II 
J*»%^EXTREMEW 


BarriiigtoiCHall 

TheBaker-ised  f^Q^FCC 
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AS  a  Christmas  gift,  even  the  best  equipped 
/\.  amateur  will  prize  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
Camera.  It  will  supplement  his  photographic 
equipment.  It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  made  that  takes  pictures  2%  x  3% 
inches,  and,  being  so  small,  it  goes  along  when 
a  larger  camera  is  left  behind.  Not  only  is  it 
on  deck  when  a  worth-while  scene  presents 
itself,  but  it  is  constructed  for 
instant  use.  The  pictures  it  takes 
are  of  professional  quality. 

Three  styles — Achromatic,  Rec- 
tilinear and  Anastigmatic — ranging 
from  $7.50  to  $55.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  our  Christmas  booklet  with 
other  Ansco  models  from  $2  up. 
Write  for  it.  Ansco  Cameras,  Ansco 
Speedex  Film  and  Cyko  Paper  form 
the  winning  combination. 


.  ^  ]^  S  G^©-:3C-e'T^  P AN Y 


''Little  Guard'' 

the 
new 

gives  a  quick,  smooth,  clean  shave. 


THE  J 


Like  all 


razors,   this   new 
safety   has   the 
perfect   shaving 
CflRe.    Hold    hke   any 
other     real     razor — it's 
two- thirds     size.        Has 
reversible      safety     guard. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey 
razors,    write    us;     we'll    tell 
you  where  to  get  them.    Ask  for 
Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Shave." 
The  new  Torrey  Hon- 
ing Strop  has  no  equal. 
R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Worcester,  l\fasi>. 


New 
this  Year! 

Stronger. 

Easier  to  steer 

and  control 


Flexible  Flyer 

The  only  sled  toith  non-skid  runners! 

The  original  steer  in  ij-sJe'l — swilust,  stroinjcht,  saie<it 
sled  made.  Scipniificlly  cunstructeii — all-steel  front  and 
(tifoiiie-nickcl  sirel  runners  givcaddrd  safety,  durability, 
aiui  e.ise  in  stcrrinjr.      Outlosta  3  ordinary  tlrdK. 

Best  Christinas  Gift  for  boy  or  girl 

Nine  <;ir'->-  — r  ini:in>f  ir-iii    1  ft.  to  f '^  ft. 


JUNIOR  RACER 


4  tcct  lone. 


lbs. 


$3.50 


l'.xi)ress  uri'p.'iiil  oii.'t  <>t  .Mi>M>urt  Itivcr. 


S-ilil  I'V  le.itling  Harthv.irc  and  Dcp.lrtnient  Stores. 

Itiaitt  on   t/ie  gen}iin< — unUso   it  bears  litis  trade' 
mark  it  isn*t  a  Flexihlc  Fly*-r. 

T*r£xOk  Cardboard  model  shows  ^^^^i  ■■  ^^m 
*  ree  howitstecrs.  AlsoatTrac-  ^^^^^^^^^^^Zt^ 
live  booklet.    Write  tortliem  '"''"V- /lilS^^R^J^^if 

\  L.  Men  &  to.  Phi,.de,„hi.    Tr^^^k 


patriotic  air  hammered  out  on  a  xylophone, 
I  admitted  that  this  crude  and  undignified 
method  of  plucking  men  was  necessary 
if  the  voluntary  system  was  to  continue. 
I  told  myself  that  the  very  elements  in  it 
that  left  the  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  were 
proofs  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  the  boy  might  become  a 
man  after  si.x  months'  training,  and  that 
the  sick  would  probably  never  reach  the 
front.  But  the  affair  had  illuminated  my 
conception  of  a  free  people  gladly  offering 
themselves  for  the  defense  of  their  countrv. 


TOO   MA]\Y   WOMEN 

'T^HAT  is  the  problem  that  faces 
-»-  European  countries  already  and  will 
harass  them  indirectly  for  generations  to 
come — the  problem  of  too  many  women. 
Again  civiUzation  laughs  at  us!  Hav'ing 
got  us  into  this  frightful  cataclysm  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  where  more  lives  are  lost  in 
a  month  than  has  been  the  toll  of  years 
in  previous  wars,  and  ha\ing  crippled  us 
by  forcing  us  to  sacrifice  our  best  phys- 
ical specimens  of  manhood  to  machine- 
destruction,  she  now  smilingly  forbids  us  to 
revert  to  the  barbarism  of  the  past  to  solve 
the  difficulty  of  our  dearth  of  men.  Whole- 
sale slaughter  of  the  best  and  finest  that 
the  centuries  have  bred — if  it  is  accom- 
plished with  the  latest  inventions,  and  after 
the  usual  preliminary'  red-tape  customary 
among  civilized  nations  has  been  unwound 
— Ci\'ilization  approves.  But  now  Polyg- 
amj" — never!  So  England,  we  learn,  wants 
its  women  to  marry  cripples.  That  evades 
the  law.  Figures  showing  just  how  great 
this  problem  is  in  the  countries  of  Em-ope 
are  summarized  by  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

There  were  2,788,373  more  females  than 
males  in  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  before  the  war  was 
precipitated.  Germany  had\a  surplus  of 
845,661  and  France  of  645,211  women  and 
girls  compared  with  the  number  of  men 
and  boj's. 

Great  Britain  had  a  surplus  of  1,927,501 
women  and  girls  before  the  war.  The 
British  losses  in  battle  are  estimated  at 
86,000,  with  55,000  missing  and  251,000 
wounded.  To  be  sure  not  all  the  killed 
and  missing  are  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Many  are  from  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  British  possessions. 
But  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  war 
has  increased  the  majority  of  women  and 
girls  in  the  Briti-sh  Isles  to  2,100,000,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  When  the  war  is  over 
there  will  be  literally  millions  more  women 
than  men. 

The  Germans  are  estimated  as  ha\dng 
lost  600,000  killed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  have  300,000  missing,  many 
of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  dead.  The  excess 
of  feminine  population  probably  has  been 
doubled  at  least  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
There  are  said  to  be  1,000,000  Germans 
on  the  list  of  wounded,  many  of  whom  are 
crippled  for  life.  It  is  apparent,  then, 
that  the  problem  of  finding  husbands  is  as 
serious  now  in  Germany  as  in  London. 
France  had  a  smaller  surplus  of  women 
before  the  war  and  has  lost  fewer  men  than 
has  its  antagonist,  but  it,  too,  now  has 
more  than  a  million  more  women  and  girls 
than  men  and  bo  vs.. 
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MYRA  IVANOVNA  THE  INTREPID 

JUST  at  this  time,  when  several  States 
have  been  endeavoring  to  decide 
whether  woman  is  fit  for  the  ballot  or  the 
ballot  fit  for  her,  comes  the  story  of  MjTa 
Ivanovna,  a  Russian  Sister  of  Mercy.  To 
be  sure,  the  story  does  not  prove  woman's 
right  to  suffrage :  it  only  shows  her  equality 
with  man,  if  not  her  superiority  to  him, 
in  courage,  devotion,  and  patriotism.  For 
what  these  qualities  are  worth  may  Myra 
Ivanovna  not  be  forgotten,  in  her  own 
coimtry  and  elsewhere!  A  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post  translates 
her  story  from  the  war-correspondent 
Kupchinsky's  account  in  the  Petrograd 
Birzheviya  Vedomosti: 

Myra  Ivanovna  accompanied  her  brother, 
a  military  doctor,  to  the  front.  Small  and 
weak,  nervous,  but  extremely  active  when 
there  was  work  to  be  done  among  the  sick 
and  wounded,  Myra  Ivanovna  astounded 
every  one  by  her  power  of  endurance. 

The  time  came  when  the  Germans  out- 
flanked the  regiment  to  which  she  was 
attached,  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the 
trenches.  The  ambulance  near  the  10th 
Regiment  was  not  brought  to  the  rear, 
despite  the  instructions  of  the  commander. 
It  was  discovered  that  Sister  Ivanovna  was 
employed  there  in  bandaging  the  wounded. 

"Let  the  ambulance  station  go  back," 
she  said;  "  I  shall  stay  here,  where  my  hands 
are  wanted." 

The  doctors  and  the  wounded  officers  ap- 
pealed in  vain — she  would  not  retreat  until 
her  brother  ordered  her  to  do  so.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  ambulance  posted 
in  a  new  situation  than  she  moved  back 
to  her  former  position  with  a  few  volun- 
teers. At  this  time  the  enemy's  reenforce- 
ments  with  machine  guns  opened  a  deadly 
fire  from  some  heights  commanding  the 
position,  and  Ivano\Tia  was  slightly 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  left  arm.  She 
bandaged  the  wound  herself,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  continued  her  work. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  regiment  was  a  perilous  one. 
Every  moment  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
was  increasing,  and  the  Russian  ranks  had 
been  decimated  by  their  long  exposiu-e 
to  heavy  fire.  Above  all  things,  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  a  rapid  blow,  sharp  and 
decisive;  but  officer  after  officer  was 
brought  in  wounded,  and  at  last  word  came 
that  the  commander  himself  had  been 
killed.  Men  began  to  drop  back  from  the 
front  trenches.  A  perceptible  feeling  of 
indecision  grew  in  the  ranks.  Soon  would 
come  that  moment  when,  in  the  flash  of 
an  instant,  panic  would  spread.     We  read: 

Feeling  that  the  men  were  wavering 
after  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  and  actuated 
by  indignant  horror  at  the  unequal  fight. 
Sister  Myra  Ivanovna  drew  a  sword  from 
the  sheath  of  a  dead  officer  and  ran  from 
the  station.  She  was  followed  by  some  of 
the  wounded  soldiers,  who,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  implored  her  to  return,  and  even 
strove  to  detain  her  by  holding  her  arms, 
but  she  freed  herself. 

Then,  her  eyes  burning  with  excitement, 
she  went  forward.  She  was  not  alone,  for 
the  soldiers  were  anxious  to  defend  this 
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"ife  SEDAN 

^IQOO 

F.O.B      DETROIT 


Closed  Car  Models 

Cabriolet       -        -        -        $1600 

Sedan     ....  1900 

Town  Car      .        .        .      '  2250 

Mounted  on  "Six-46"  Chassis 

Fairfield  "Six-46"         -        $1295 
Seven  passenger 

Hollywood  "Six-36"    -        $1095 
Five  passenger 


THE   Paige   Sedan    is  the 
highest   type    of 
'round  car.' 

Cozy  and  warm  for  winter 
service,  it  can  be  instantly 
converted  into  an  open  car  by 
lowering  the  window  panels 
into  the  lower  casements. 

Whipcord,  broadcloth  or  Bedford 
is  used  in  the  upholstering.  The 
appointments  throughout  are  lux- 
urious and  distinctive. 

With  the  two  side  doors — with  the 
wide  aisle  between  the  front  seats 
— with  the  two  auxiliary  folding 
chairs — the  Sedan  is  as  commo- 
dious as  a  luxurious  salon. 

And — most  important  of  all — this 
handsome  body  is  built  upon  the 
famous  Paige  "Six-46"  chassis. 
The  price,  complete,  is  $1900. 


The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 

1202  McKinstry  Ave.  Detroit 
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TRATS      '% 
DELIVERED    ' 

onri'ER. . .  .$5.00 

SILVER 7.50 

Thi-:  tray  Ci2xi8  inches)  with  hand  embossing  ^ 
on  sohd  copper  or  silver  (glass  protected)  and  ^ 
with  solid  mahogany  frame,  is  only  one  ot  many.     ^ 


Free — 

"Kain's 

Gifts" 

a  book 

that 

solves 

^    prob- 

^lems 


KAIN'S  Beautiful  Gifts 

Are  Made  and  Sold  Direct  by  Mr.  Kain. 

Mr.  Kain  designs  and  makes  unique,  beautiful,  distinc- 
tive gifts;   gifts  n"t  lil(ely  to  he  duplicated,  sure  to  be 
i      treasured.    One  cif  the  most  popular  gifts  tliis  year 
%      will  be  the  new  Portable  Table,  a  combined  tray 
p.      and  Shelf-Wagon — sold  by  Mr.  Kain.  y 

^^       Write  for  illustrated 


Book  of  Gifts" — free.        P' 
Mone.v  back  instantly  if  youVe  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  any  article 
'/fy        from  Mr.  Kain. 

Charles  N.  Kain 

306  Arrott  Bldg. 

PitUburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 
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HERE  is  a  youngster   in 
almost  every  home  who  de- 
mands Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes,  with  tneir  zestful,  ap- 
petizing, crisp-from-the-oven  taste. 

Think  of  all  the  homes  where 
they  are  the  hest-liked  of  the  cereals 
—  the  oftenest  repeated  —  the  most 
called  for.  Then  ask  yourself  if  there 
is  something  here  that  your  folks  are 
inissi  ng. 

Once  get  accustomed  to  having  the 
Kellogg  Waxtite  package  handy  and 
you'll  see  how  many  breakfasts  begin 


Ct/yright.  1915,  KelUgt  nailed  Com  F.  . . 

with  Kellogg's  —  how  often  they  are 
served  for  the  children's  supper — be- 
tween meals — or  as  a  light  repast  before 
going  to  bed. 

Folks  who  have  learned  the  sense 
of  light  foods  are  enjoying  these  satis- 
fying golden  flakes  the  year  around. 

And  remember,  phase, 
that  you  don't  know  Corn 
Hakes  unless  you  know 
kellogg's — the  original 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes  — 
their  goodness  insured  hy 
our  responsibility  to  over 
a  million  homes. 


Then  too  there  is  the 
WAXTITE  package  that 
keeps  the  fresh,  good  flavor 
in — and  all  other  flavors  out. 
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frail  woman  who  was  leading  them  back 
to  the  trenches,  her  sword  raised  in  the  air. 

The  soldiers  of  the  10th  Regiment  were 
already  wavering  in  the  trenches,  weak- 
ened as  they  were  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
many  of  them  were  anxious  to  leave  when, 
at  this  critical  moment.  Sister  M>Ta, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  wounded  soldiers, 
with  an  uplifted  sword  in  her  hand,  rushed 
toward  the  trench.  At  once  there  was  a 
resounding  "Hurrah!"  and  the  rifles  of  the 
exhausted  soldiers  commenced  once  more 
their  deadly  clicking. 

For  a  moment  Sister  Myra  bent  toward 
the  occupants  of  the  trench,  and  they  heard 
the  word  "Golubehiki! "  (Dear  ones).  Then, 
rising  to  her  feet,  she  ran  forward,  her 
sword  flashing  in  the  air.  All  the  men  fol- 
lowed her.  But  ail  the  time  the  enemy 
machine  guns  were  working,  and,  losing 
men  ^vith  every  step,  the  remnants  of  the 
company  made  a  wild  dash  for  the  enemy's 
trench,  which  they  occupied  after  some 
furious  work  with  the  bayonet.  The 
enemy  fled  precipitately,  but  in  the  recesses 
of  the  trench,  on  the  bloody  ground  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  the  eager  combatants,  laj- 
Sister  M\Ta  Ivanovna. 

Rough  soldiers  bent  over  her,  and  now 
that  the  excitement  of  the  fray  was  over 
they  wept  as  they  tried  vainly  to  arrest 
.  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  wound  in  her 
throat.  She  was  carried  out  of  the  fire, 
but  before  she  had  proceeded  far  another 
bullet  struck  her,  and  she  fell  dead  among 
the  group  of  soldiers.  Myra  Ivanovna  was 
only  twenty  years  of  age. 

"A true  heroine,"  ^vritesMr.  Kupchinsky, 
"a  type  of  the  Russian  woman  who  is 
guiding  us  to  \'ictory." 


A  SUGAR-COATED   PRESCRIPTION 

• 

IT  is  no  new  discovery  that  the  best 
medicine  is  concocted  from  equal  parts 
of  prevention  and  vigilance.  Likewise,  the 
best  prescriptions  are  not  of  the  sort 
usually  WT-itten  out  by  Dr.  /Esculapius. 
They  are  WTitten  in  plain  English  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  drugs.  The  reason  why 
the3^  are  not  popular  and  do  not  drive 
physicians  out  of  business  is  that  they 
demand  considerable  effort  on  the  part,  of 
the  patient,  and  voluntary  effort  at  that. 
And  many  and  many  are  they  who  would 
rather  drift  slowlj-  doctorward  than  strike 
out  for  the  shores  of  Good  Health.  It  is 
a  prescription  of  the  above-mentioned 
sort  that  the  ^Milwaukee  Wisconsin  quotes 
editorially.  It  was  writteti  out  for  a 
patient  long  ago,  states  the  newspaper,  but 
is,  nevertheless,  "likely  to  receive  the 
highest  sanction  to-day."     It  reads: 

Don't  worry.  "Seek  peace  and  pursue 
it." 

Don't  hurry.  "Too  swift  arrives  as 
tardily  as  too  slow." 

Sleep  and  rest  abundantly.  "The  best 
physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and 
Dr.  Merryman." 

Spend  less  nervous  energy  each  day 
than  you  make.  "Work  like  a  man,  but 
don't  be  worked  to  death." 

Be  cheerful.    "A  light  heart  lives  long." 

Think  only  healthful  thoughts.  "As 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

Avoid  passion  and  excitement.  "A 
moment's  anger  may  be  fatal." 


Associate  with  healthy  people.  "Health 
is  contagious  as  well  as  disease." 

Don't  carry  the  whole  world  on  your 
shoulders,  far  less  the  universe.  "Trust 
in  the  good  Lord." 

Never  despair.  "Lost  hope  is  a  fatal 
disease." 

This  recipe  for  good  health,  declares 
The  Wisconsin,  contains  not  a  single 
hurtful  ingredient.     Further: 

It  is  so  pleasant  to  take  that  children 
would  cry  for  it,  if  they  knew  what  was 
good  for  them.  The  recipe  is  not  pro- 
tected by  patent,  and  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  slenderest  purse.  It  is  made  public 
with  confidence  that  those  who  take  it  will 
receive  benefit. 


ENGLAND'S  LOW-COMEDY  CONSTABLE 

WHEN  an  irresistible  force  meets  an 
unstable  and  rather  squashy  object, 
it  takes  all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the 
King's  men  to  gather  up  the  remnants  of 
the    collision    into    a    respectable    whole. 
Emperor  WiUiam  and  the  German  Empire 
began  to  resemble  an  irresistible  force  some 
time  ago.     The  Kaiser  had  made  arrange- 
ments, says  Sir  J.  George  Scott,  K.C.I. E., 
for  war  in  the  air,  under  the  sea,  and  liy 
subterfuge.     Gun-emplacements  had  been 
built,  ammunition  handily  stored,  and  all 
the  professors  warned  that  the  very  latest 
scientific  weapons  of  destruction  would  be 
expected  of  them.     "He  had  to  be  met," 
he  remarks  acridly,  "by  people  who  had 
not  prepared  for  anything,  not  even  to  win 
at  the  next  Olympic  Games."     The  result 
was   a  frantic   scurrying,    which   involved 
much     confusion,     many     innovations     in 
public    and    private    matters,    and    which 
brought  in  as  comic  relief  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  war-drama  in  England  a  low-comedy 
character  known  as  the  Special  Constable. 
The   Special    Constable   came    in    on    the 
same   wave  that  brought  in  "ladies   clad 
in  khaki  who  march  about  .  .  .  extremely 
well  .  .  .  but  nobody  knows  what  they  do 
it  for,"  and  "waitresses  who  have  replaced 
men  of  military  age  at  the  clubs,"  where 
they  "  talk  cheerfully  to  bishops  and'learned 
professors."     The   special   constable  is  for 
the  most  part  a  victim  of  zeal  and  avoirdu- 
pois.    His  avoirdupois  has  kept  him  from 
enlisting,  but  his  zeal  has  demanded  of  him 
that  he  serve  his  country  in  some  promi- 
nent capacity — and    the   special-constable 
service   has   engulfed   him.     There   to   his 
sorrow  he  learns — how  well! — the  truth  of 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  assertion  that  "the  police- 
man's lot  is  not  a  happy  one."     To  the 
comic    artist,    declares    Sir    George,     the 
special   constable   has   become    as    useful 
as  whisky  and  mothers-in-law;   and  he  is  a 
figure  in  every  revue.     Dramatically,  like 
the  new  word  "straffe"  grammatically,  he 
can  be  put  to  any  purpose — to  tangle  the 
plot  with  his  stealthy  ways,  to  rescue  fair 
maids  in  distress,  to  give  away  secrets  to 
the  wrong  persons  by  his  blundering,  and 
to   upset   the   tinware    (off-stage)    when   a 
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^  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON   WEILER&SON, 

Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing diamond  importers,  and  save  20  to 
40  per  cent  on  retail  jeweler's  prices 
For  over  39  years  the  house  of  .l:if>oii  WfHi-r  A  Son 
of  IIONtoii    has  been  one  of  the  leadinj!  diamond  ini- 
Ijorting  concerns  in  America  selhng  to  jewelers.     How- 
ever,  a  large   business   is   done    «lirc«-l  l>.>  mall  with 
customers     at     iiiiiiorl  iu;v     prl<M'«:        Here     .-iro 
four  «ll:im»ii<l   offers — dircfl  to  yon   liy  niiill — 
which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices 
on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or 
prospective  diamond  purchaser — 


j<  Carat,  $65.00 

Tliis  ^  carat  genuine  diamond 
is  <tf  great  brilliancy  and  per- 
fectly cut.  Mounted  in  tooth 
style.  14k,  solid  gold  setting. 
Money  refunded  if  you  can 
duplicate  it  for  less  than  $85. 
Our  price  direct  1  ^ 

>)V  mail 


less  inan  ijoo. 

.''.":".' $65 


1  Carat,  $95.00 

Tliis  genuine  I  carat  diamond 
is  of  fine  hrillianry  and  per- 
fectly cut.  Mounted  in  Tiffany 
style,  14k.  solid  gold  setting. 
Money  refunded  if  your  jew- 
eler can  <Iupllcate  it  for  less 
than  $125.  Our  price  ^QC 
direct  to  you ^i^O 


Men's  Diamond  Rinj; 
$175.00 

Perfectly  cut  blue  white  dia- 
mond mounted  in  18k.  solid 
green  gold  pierced  ring.  Dia- 
mond is  securely  embedded 
in  solid  platinuiii  square  top. 
Money  refunded  if  it  can  be 
duplicated  for  less  than  $250. 


S 


OCIETY- 


Ladies'  Princess  Ring 
$88.00 

Sixteen  perfectly  cut  dia- 
monds and  five  square  cut 
velvety  blue  sapjihires.  Plat- 
inum settings.  Money  re- 
funded if  your  jeweler  can 
duplicate  this  beautiful  ring 
for  less  than  ?120. 

Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any   bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  Express  Co. 
with  piivilegeof  examination. 
Our  diamond  guarantee  for  s 
years'  full  value  goes  with 
every  purchase, 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  OS- 
BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK  ON 
HOtV  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This  catalog  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    Tells   how  to   judge, 
select    and     buy     diamonds. 
Tells    how    they    mine,    cut 
and  market  diamonds.     This 
iHDok.  showing  weights,  sizes, 
and  prices   ($10  to  510,0001, 
is  consideied  an  authority. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you   FREE  oti  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 
Write  for  lOO-paje  Jewelry, 
Watch  and  Silver  Catalog,  PRE 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,     Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign   Agencies :  Antwerp,   Paris,  Buenos  Ayres 


MIlQir    rARINFT<i   TindaUCabinetskeep 
iTlUuIV/   V/\DIllLi  1  O  music  straight  and  orderly 

free  from    damage,  easily  findable.      All  sizes,  Sio  to 
5ioo,  Oak  or  Mahogany.     Send  for  booklet,  "The  Lost 
Romanza,"  free  with  catalogue. 
Tindale  Cabinet  Co.,  8  East    34th    St..  New  York 


Bargains  in  Christmas  Cards 

Special  Chiistman  Packets.  2  dozen  assorted  Christmas 
Post  Cards  2sc.  i  dozen  assorted  Christmas  Booklets 
and  Cards  25c.  Either  assortment  sent  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.     WM.  J.  BURKHARDT,  166  Danforth  Ave, 

Kstablislicd  Uiie.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Should  not  be  abandoned  by  the  mother- 
to-be.  She  needs  at  this  critical  period 
the  stimulus  of  the  HORSE  SHOW,  the 
Opera,  the  Theatre,  and  other  socieJ 
functions. 

Lane  Bryant's 

"         adaptations  of  the 
seasons  smartest  styles  for 

Maternity  Wear 

eliminate  the  embarrassment  of  appear- 
ing in  public,  and  make  it  possible  to 
be  comfortably  and  correctly  attired 
for  every  occasion. 

Eoery  item  of  apparel— moderately  priced— illustrated  in 
"Mater  Modes."     Sent  free.    Write  Dept.  F.7 

Phone64i6   ¥    s\-r\fx   Ti.w-%T'>r^*-  26  W.  38th  St. 
Greeley       l-iC*Iie   JDryani        New  York 
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The  Ceaseless 
Search  that  makes 
Homes  Brighter 

At  our  Research  Laboratories  in 
Schenectady  scores  of  scientists 
are  steadily  at  work  in  the  far- 
reaching  lamp  investigations  that 
MAZDA  Service  carries  on. 

Day  after  day  the  search  goes  on, 
studying,  testing,  experimenting — and 
little  by  little  your  home  grows  brighter 
and  your  light  bills  lighter. 

For  as  each  new  idea  in  lighting,  each 
new  material  and  new  method  of  con- 
str^iction  is  tested  and  approved,  MAZDA 
Service  transmits  it  immediately  to  our 
manufacturing  centers  at  Cleveland  and 
Harrison,  and  to  the  other  manufacturers 
entitled  to  receive  it.  And  thus  the 
results  of  MAZDA  Service  come  quickly 
to  your  home. 

But  the  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  MAZDA,  no  matter  whether 
you  see  it  today,  tomorrow,  or  years 
hence,  is  always  the  mark  of  this  scien- 
tific Service  to  lamp  manufacturers — 
always  a  sign  to  you  that 
the  lamps  so  marked 
represent  for  the  time 
beingthesum  of  all  that 
science  knows  of  incan- 
descent lighting.  ^^^^^^ 

General  Electric  ^HP  / 
Company 

4619 


Not  the  name  of  a  thin^but  the  mark  qfaSemce*     i 


Just  Published 

The  Health-Care  of 
the   Growing  Child 

A  help-hook  for  mothers,  by  Imu'is Fischer,  AJ. D. , 
the  well-known  sjiecialist  in  children's  diseases 
and  a  famous  writer  on  all  tiiat  pertains  to  the 
care  antl  weli-hcinf;  of  the  little  ones. 

First  Aid  to  Mothers  and  Nurses 

Informs  the  mother  regarding  the  thousand  and 
one  details  of  ventilation,  bathing,  clothing,  and 
personal  hygiene  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
growing  childj  describes  common  ailments  antl 
their  treatment,  tells  what  to  do  till  the  doctor 
comes,  etc. 

Every  mother  owes  it  to  herself  and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  her  ciiild  to  own  and  study  this 
wonderfully  helpful  new  book.  I2mo,  Cloth, 
Illustrated.      $1.25;    by  Mail,  $1.37. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


ryerv- 
■  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Write    Now    For   Your    Free  Copy   of 

m      The  Orlcnlal  Store 

Gift  Catalog 

TLU-STRATKS:.M.i.h- r^ 

■*■  — mnny  in  artiial  colors — 
thnuHJiniU  of  unique  Oriental 
olij<TUt  of  art  and  utilUy.  A 
Vf-rilaliU*  *'  (iiiid*>  to  (tiftlnnd  " 
ui()i  (-ountlcMt  itii(rfr(*HttoiiH  for 
Clirtfit  iiiius  wcdd  i  nijs,  I .  i  rt  h- 
dajK,  etc.,  etc  Write  tuij.iy, 
ait  the  fNlition  u  limited.  Ad- 
drtJtiH  Di'pt    IS. 

-A-A-VANTIME-G-CO-Inc- 
Fiff h  Avenue  G  39th  Street .     Mew  York 

The  LurytM  Oriental  i^fore  Jn  The  W-:>rtd.     Ettahliihed  1«C<; 


farcical  touch  is  needed.  Up  until  Christ- 
mas of  last  year  the  Special  Constables 
had  little  to  do  but  go  on  four-hour  guard- 
duty  in  drippy,  sooty,  and  other%%dse  un- 
pleasant places — under  railroad-bridges  and 
aqueducts,  usually.  Owing  mostly  to  zeal, 
but  somewhat  to  their  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary forms  of  guard-  and  police-duty, 
several  mistakes  were  made  at  the  start. 
For  one  thing,  they  "started  off  with  the 
axiom  that  the  function  of  the  police  was 
to  arrest  people,"  but  after  several  painful 
experiences  learned  that  "there  are  quite 
a  number  of  uniformed  police,  with  re- 
spectably long  service,  who  have  never 
made  an  arrest."  In  an  article  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  the  -nTiter  explains  that — 

There  were  some  specials  who  were 
determined  to  do  something  to  justify 
their  o^^^l  existence  and  the  expectation 
of  their  families.  One  remembers  the  story 
of  the  regimental  sergeant  in  camp  who 
resented  a  grin  on  the  face  of  some  one 
who  was  looking  at  the  sentry  and  himself, 
and  fell  upon  him  thus:  "What  are  ye 
laughin'  at?  If  ye're  laughin'  at  naething, 
ye're  a  fule,  and  if  ye're  laughin'  at  me,  I'll 
pit  ye  in  the  gaird-room."  This  summary 
way  of  commanding  respect  suggested 
itself  to  sundry  amateur  policemen,  and 
they  were  extremely  annoyed  when  the 
station  sergeants  would  not  frame  a  charge. 

Through  zeal,  again,  they  came  to  dis- 
cover many  queer  goings-on  about  the 
town  o'  nights,  concerning  which  they 
were  inclined  to  draw  dark  and  devious 
conclusions: 

Quite  a  number  discovered,  after  some 
weeks  of  three  days  on  and  three  daj'S  ofif, 
that  sundry  male  householders,  when  they 
came  home  at  night,  were  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  their  taxis  nowhere  in  particular, 
getting  out,  and  then  walking  to  their 
homes. 

This  seemed  so  suspicious  that  the  fact 
was  noted  down  and  reported  at  the  station, 
and  the  result  was  that  some  quite  in- 
offensive people,  mostly  with  foreign  names, 
were  watched  by  succeeding  reliefs.  The 
inquiry  which  resulted  after  repeated  ob- 
servation brought  in  every  case  reason- 
able explanations.  Some  said  they  made  a 
practise  of  it  in  order  to  get  a  little  fresh 
air  and  exercise  after  late  office  hours. 
Others,  not  without  hesitation,  admitted 
that  it  was  done  to  delude  their  wives  into 
the  belief  that  they  had  not  gone  to  the 
luxury  and  expense  of  a  taxi,  but  had 
frugally  come  home  by  bus.  Since  most 
Specials  are  married  men,  this  was  an 
explanation  which  immediately  excited 
sympathy 

The  top  stories  of  consumption  hos- 
pitals were  called  on  to  explain  why  the 
windows  were  wide  open,  the  blinds  drawn 
up,  and  strong  light  streaming  out  un- 
abashed. Sundry  amateur  photographers 
who  used  alternately  canary  and  red 
fabric  in  their  developing  -  rooms  were 
mercilessly  cross-examined.  The  chief 
victims,  however,  ivore  heedless  servant- 
maids,  and  in  a  good  many -cases  the  wives 
of  Special  Constables  who  wished  to  time 
their  husbands.  Apparently  a  great  many 
of  the  young  women  were  too  lazy  to 
switch  ofT  tlie  li<rhts  when   they  Avent    to 
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Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

-^ ^ — "^k 

LBOr«DE!t>^ 


''-''■M..,.„,,,..sO,sr;^' 


n-s. 


<>ril> 


<> 


,'"Pos; 


HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  THE 


GRAND  PRIZE 

{HIGHEST  A  WARD) 
•  BY  THE  SUPERIOR  JURY  OF  THE 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exp. 


At  SAN  FRANCISCO 


COVERING 


Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 

(THE  ORIGINAL) 

Borden's  Evaporated  Milk 

(BY  THE  BORDEN  PROCESS) 

Borden's  Malted  Milk 

(IN  THE  SQUARE  PACKAGE) 

GOLD  MEDAL 

(Highest  Award) 

Borden's  Milk  Chocolate 

Borden's  Milk  Chocolate  Almond  Bars 

Borden's  Machine  Wrapped  Caramels 

SILVER  MEDAL 

(Highest  Award) 

Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Coffee 


To  the  Woman  Who  Buys 

This  award  means  even  more  to  you  than  it  does  to  us. 
For  half  a  century  we  have  known  that  Borden's  Milk 
is  pure  and  safe,  rich  in  nourishment,  dep-.ndable,  and 
economical.  We  have  known  because  it  has  been  our 
business  to  make  it  so.  From  year  to  year  we  have  faith- 
fully told  you  all  about  it  and  have  explained  why — for 
your  family's  protection  —  you  should  buy  Borden's  Milk 
Products. 

There  was  only  one  Grand  Prize — and  it  was  awarded  to 
Borden's  Milk  Products.  Only  pure  rich  milk  from  care- 
fully selected,  well-kept  cows  is  used  in  Borden's  Milk 
Products.  The  protection  of  the  milk  supply,  from  Cow 
to  Consumer,  means  Superiority. 


To  the  Man  Who  Sells 

Some  wise  person  has  said  that  the  secret  of  successful 
merchandising  can  be  expressed  in  eight  words — Find  out  what 
people  Want  and  sell  it. 

People  want  Borden's  Milk  Products— For  58  years  they  have 
been  buying  "Eagle  Brand  "  Condensed  Milk  that  Gail  Borden 
introduced  to  the  world  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  And 
later  Borden's  Evaporated  Milk,  Borden's  Malted  Milk  and 
other  products  were  added  to  the  list  of  Borden  achievements. 
Quality  has  made  them  world-famous.  Put  your  ear  to  the 
ground.  You  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  nation  asking  for  milk 
that  is  always  dependable,  always  rich  in  quality,  always  safe. 
Our  success  is  your  success  if  you  make  full  use  of  it — Our 
continuous  publicity  helps  you  make  sales.  Our  methods  of 
manufacture  protect  you  and  your  customers. 
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"It's  not  my  fault  if  I 
don't  earn  my  salary" 

Why'  don't  you  let  your  stenocrrapher 
earn  her  salary?  Why  don't  you  let  her 
produce  finished  typewriting?  Why  don't 
you  let  her  do  it  all  day  long — with  no 
hours  wasted  at  your  desk  taking  dicta- 
tion and  waiting  to  take  it. 

Look  into  this  dictation-and-letter- 
wriling  question.  It's  about  time  you 
stopped  wasting  your  own  time — and 
your  stenographer's.  You  haven't  any 
right  at  all  to  talk  so  much  about  "over- 
head" when  you  permit  your  typewriters 
to  stand  idle  a  couple  of  hours  every  day 
— while  you  dilly-dally  with  shorthand 
dictation. 

Stop  waiting  every  letter  twice — once  in 
shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 
Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone.  Just  reach 
for  your  'phone— now — while  you  think  of 
it  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration.  If  you 
do  not  hnd  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

TME  hWJAFfWnZ 


Kionnntu 


Suite  2107B,WoolworthBldg. 
New  York 

Store*   in    the   principal   cities 
lealers  everywhere 


"How  One  Man  Saved  Money" — a 

book  we  should    like    to    tend    you  ^'JL.'L^" 

I  Thii^dtrrtisrmfnl  ntis  c/iclated  to  f/if  Dictaphone  , 


Know  About  Famous  Indian  River  Section 

n    ri.U    K;i.-1   (■...v.t        I1.-..I    \nn'\>   f^T    li.  .nii-><-.'k.Tv 
•-x<'i  III  lit    liiintiii^.     rinliini:.    Ii-'t.-li.  f..r  ii)x<rt.siiu-ii 

Wiile  Birvard  Cornitr  Board  Trade.  Box  0.  Eao  Gallic.  Fb. 


i 


SHORT -STORY     WRITING 

A  coiirfc  of  loity  Ie9<"on9  in  the  hi-tory,  form,  ••true- 
tiire    and    writine    of    the    i»liort    Story    taiislit    by 

l>r.  J.  Il<>rc  Kirnn^ln.  for   Trftn   t.dlluruC   l.lppltiroll'K. 
i  %op  tee  f.u.noette  free.     I'lensr  mtdress 
IHE  MOMF.  tOUKI  SI'<)N|)F.Nf:i.   S<:HOOL 

Eiei.^*   I'  l>ept.  71.  Sprliiiiricld.  Muss. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  o(  Inventions 
Wanted.     $1,000,000  in 

^^"^^^^^■^^■""^■^    prizes  oflered  (or  inventions. 

Our  {our  liooks  sent  (rer.  Palpnts  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.. 759  Ninth, WasLington.D.C. 

The  Giant  Heater 

nil. I.  iii-ti    k\\    ouDiNtitt    uiioii   i> 

y.KHO    MKITIIKK    AT    Al..H<l>«T    NOl'OSI 

Applied  to  round  wick  Iftnip  or  pas  jet 
(naked  flame  or  mantle  buriierV 
HEAT   AND    LIGHT   AT   ONE   COST 
'''^-^  Mr.  Hotnur  Sniitli.  Wyoming.  Uel.,  writes: 

(^   ■  \Vc  Imvff  iiiwd  ycur  Giant   Henirr   in   onr  )»om«* 
W  five  vcAPB  and  .iro  cprtnin  it  siivr»  ns  a  ton  of  roal 
a  yi'ar.  iK'nid*  s  its  «-..iivi>iiii>nr.' 

Srni  l'n<lpald.  Illnrk  Iran.  <1.(HI 
^_  .^  IIRA^S.  »l..iO:      MOKKI.   ■■I.ATF.II.  »:*.IM 

.Xltractivc  Illustrated  Boolclet  Mailed  Krcc. 
TIIK  fliANT  HEATER  CO..  tl64  Trmpir  Strrru  SprtntfUld.   Maw. 


bed,  or  did  not  relish  making  their  way 
there  in  the  dark.  At  the  same  time  they 
did  not  pull  the  attic  blinds  down,  so  that 
their  carelessness  proclaimed  itself  to  ob- 
servers far  away  on  the  northern  slopes  or 
on  the  tops  of  lofty  flats. 

The  owners  of  the  houses  were  first  of 
all  suspicious,  or  incredulous,  and  then 
indignant.  The  numl)er  wlio  Avere  grateful 
for  the  probable  saving  in  lighting-bills 
was  too  small  to  warrant  a  belief  in  the 
loving-kijdness  of  human  nature.  The 
slaveys  who  were  taken  to  task,  for  the 
most  part  protested,  some  violently,  some 
tearfully,  about  the  offense  against  their 
modesty  imr  lied  l)y  the  irruption  of  strange 
men  to  see  about  the  light.  There  were 
many  w^ho  were  reported  by  staid  but 
conscientious  investigators  to  be  brazen 
hussies  and  much  too  quick-witted  and 
nimble  with  their  tongues. 

One  persistent  affliction  of  the  Special 
Constables  was  the  passer-by.  There  were 
passers-by  loquacious,  irascible,  jocund, 
and  impertinent,  and  there  were  other 
varieties  still  more  annoying — the  passer- 
by discursive,  for  instance: 

There  were  dear  old  ladies  that  stopt 
to  praise  their  public  spirit  and  rambled  on 
about  every  conceivable  thing,  including 
the  desirability  of  seeing  that  men  in 
khaki  did  not  waste  the  time  of  house- 
maids out  to  post  a  letter,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  preventing  nursemaids  from 
occupN-ing  the  entire  footwalk  with  per- 
ambulators three  abreast.  Perhaps  this 
was  less  disconcerting  than  the  frequent 
request  that  a  special  eye  should  be  kept 
on  Xo.  So-and-so,  "only  a  street  or  two 
off,"  both  for  possible  burglars  and  prob- 
able "followers." 

At  other  intervals  appeared  the  passer- 
by interrogative,  whose  complimentary 
assumption  of  the  Special  Constable's 
omniscience  was  not  always  gracefully 
received: 

.V  great  many  of  the  Specials  in  the 
northwestern  district  of  Tendon  are  stock- 
brokers and  others  connected  with  "the 
House,"  whom  the  war  has  left  with 
abundant  leisure.  When  one  of  these  was 
alirui)tly  asked  to  say  where  the  nearest 
doctor's  or  the  nearest  chemist's  was,  the 
nearest  place  where  a  marriage  -  license 
might  be  procured,  or  notice  of  bans 
lodged,  or  wliere  a  midwife  might  be  foimd, 
lie  usually  had  to  confess  his  entire  igno- 
rance. If  the  questioner  was  in  a  hurry,  he 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  contempt;  if 
lie  was  not,  he  did  not  he.-^itate  to  convey 
tiie  good  advice  which  is  always  so  xm- 
palatable.  Still  more  puzzling  was  the 
request  to  be  informed,  say  in  Camden 
Town,  which  was  the  nearest  way  to 
Westminster  Bridge.  That,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  equally  complicated  for  a 
incml^er  of  the  regular  force,  but  he  would 
liave  had  previous  e.\i)eriences  of  the  kind 
to  guide  him  in  the  matter,  and  at  any 
rate  was  pretty  certain  to  know  where  the 
next  fixt  point  was  where  further  informa- 
tion could  be  got.  The  suggestion  of  the 
tube  or  a  bus  connecting  with  other  bus- 
lines only  resulted  in  caustic  criticism,  or 
the  blunt  inquiry  why  not  a  taxi,  coupled 
with  a  request  for  tlic  fare. 

The    passer-by    argumentative    amused 
every  one  hugely  except  the  Constable: 
The  sp)ectacle  of  a  Constable  in   a   fur 
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coat  aud  suedo  gloves  arguing  for  a  matter 
of  an  hour  with  a  loquacious  laborer  on 
a  Saturday  tiiglit  was  always  a  dejight  to 
his  eonipanion  on  that  post.  It  was  a 
steady  grievance  with  the  Special  Consta- 
l)les  tliat  uniform  gave  the  regular  an  unfair 
advantage,  for  it  often  hapi)ened  tluit  a 
single  word  from  liim  sent  ofT  a  man  who 
had  been  iii  turn  aggressive,  lacrimose, 
patriotic,  musical,  and  argumentative  for 
thirty  minutes  with  the  officer  who  had 
only  an  armlet. 

"Best  to  take  them  good-naturedly," 
was  what  Policeman  Omega  said;  "just 
think  what  your  feelings  would  be  if  you 
A\ere  that  way  yourself." 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  good-tempered 
when  the  mildest  form  of  address  is  "fat 
old  geezer."  The  mere  suggestion  that  the 
Special  is  as  well  nourished  as  some  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  force  annoys  some  men  very 
considerably. 

Alean while,  when  they  were  not  being 
badgered  at  their  posts,  they  were  stepping 
into  hot  water  elsewhere.  Orders  to  watch 
for  motor-cars  rushing  through  the  country- 
.side  wth  too  glaring  headlights  (Zeppelins 
Avere  thought  to  be  guided  in  this  fashion) 
resulted  in  temble  complications  with 
])erfectly  innocent  joy-riders,  tardy  couples 
on  their  way  to  dinner,  or  old  ladies  who 
took  the  specterlike  constable  for  a  mid- 
night motor-bandit  and  shrieked  unto  the 
heavens.  Once  in  a  while  the  Zeppelin- 
guider  proved  to  be  another  Spet-ial 
Constable,  whereupon  "there  was  a  good 
deal  of  that  good  advice  for  w^hich  everj^ 
one  is  so  grateful."  Constables  on  roofs 
brought  up  many  moot  matters,  such  as 
the  officer's  right  to  pace  with  measured 
heavy  tread  across  the  zinc  or  tin  rooting, 
and  how  much  sleep  the  family  in  the 
apartment  directly  below  were  really  en- 
titled to.  Goloshes  were  ordered  (at  the 
Special's  expense),  and  two  weeks  after 
they  w'ere  procured  roof -watching  was  stopt. 
All  these  e.xperiences  had  helped  to  rouse 
the  fighting  spirit  in  the  Specials,  we  are 
told,  and,  when  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  occurred  and  anti-German  riots 
began — 

Tt  seemed  as  if  at  last  the  more  bellicose 
were  to  have  then-  opportunity,  but  in  most 
]>laces  they  were  bitterlj^  disappointed. 
They  came  upon  the  sackers  of  shops  cer- 
tainly, but  most  of  them  looked  quite 
respectable  members  of  society,  well  drest 
and  serenely  impervious  to  all  protest  and 
warning.  They  did  not  deign  to  make  any 
answer,  and  went  on  methodically  throw- 
ing'things  out  into  the  street  as  if  it  ^\^ere  a 
sort  of  sacramental  function.  There  were 
others  whose  dress  siv  —-sted  that  they 
were  actually  there  on  fatigue-duty. 
They  treated  the  armletted  sergeants  with 
good-humored  contempt,  and  suggested 
that  the  most  obvious  duty  was  to  prevent 
members  of  the  onlooking  crowd  from 
picking  one  another's  pockets,  or  the  more 
excited  of  them  from  setting  fire  to  the 
wTong  houses.  It  was  very  galling,  but  all 
the  strength  was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
were  "giving  a  lesson  to  the  Government." 
It  was  only  in  the  East  End  that  there 
w-as  an>-  appearance  of  organized  plunder- 
ing, and  it  was  only  there  that  there  was 
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anything  approaching  \nolenoe.  Several 
l)olicemen  were  injured,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  mob  were  arrested. 

This  was  a  mere  commonplace  detail  in 
the  work  of  the  regular  force,  but  as  it 
happened,  there  wa.«  an  unfortunate  in- 
cident which  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
heartburning.  A  contingent  of  Special 
Constables  from  a  part  .of  London  which 
thinks  a  good  deal  of  itself  was  dispatched 
to  assist  the  regulars  in  keeping  the  peace 
and  maintaining  order.  They  arrived  full 
of  enthusiasm,  many  of  them  in  the 
private  ears  of  the  more  well-to-do  mem- 
bers of  the  subdivision.  Probably  they 
were  too  enthusiastic,  for  they  very  soon 
got  inextricably  mi.xed  up  with  the  mob. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  tragedy,  for  the 
regular  police  did  not  see  their  armlets, 
and  drove  them  back  -with  no  more 
ceremony  than  if  they  had  been  football 
umpires  somewhere  in  the  League  country 
at  the  mercy  of  disappointed  punters. 
Many  of  them  had  not  been  so  hustled 
since,  years  ago,  they  had  played  against  a 
hospital  team,  or  .some  fifteen  noted  for  its 
"resolute  tackling."  Thej-  were  affronted; 
they  were  infuriated;  some  of  them  were 
bruised;  and  they  have  been  boiling  with 
rage  over  the  memory  of  it  ever  since.  They 
ha\e  announced  that  they  will  not  go  out 
again  unless  they  are  put  into  uniform. 
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<«'  I  ^llE  order  rather  astonished  us,  as  it 
*■  was  almost  certain  death  to  take 
tho.se  small  steamboats  right  up  under  the 
enemy's  guns,"  A\Tites  one  of  the  vohm- 
teers  in  the  party  that  obeyed  that  order. 
It  concerned  the  British  submarine  E-16, 
operating  in  the  Dardanelles,  which  on 
April  17  went  aground  in  Kephez  Bay.  a 
few  miles  west  of  Chanak,  in  an  attempt  to 
torpedo  a  Turkish  vessel  in  the  Narrows. 
Lying  there  helpless  on  the  shore,  with  a 
Turkish  destroyer  standing  l)y  evidently 
bent  on  salvaging  her  at  tlie  first  oppor- 
tunity, she  was  a  menace  to  her  British 
owners.  When  an  aero  scout  discovered 
and  reported  her  plight  instant  measures 
were  taken  to  destroy  her.  Two  battle- 
ships, the  Triumph  and  Majestic,  essayed 
the  task,  following  the  fruitless  attempt  of 
two  submarines — one  of  them  the  famous 
B-11.  that  dived  her  way  to  renown  under 
three  sets  of  Turkish  mines  not  long  ago. 
They  were  driven  back  by  the  heavy  fire 
from  both  banks.  Tlien  it  was  that  the 
Admiral's  orders  designated  two  of  the 
Triuiuph'fi  and  Miijc.-<tic's  picket-boats  for  a 
last  attempt.  The  boats  were  fitted  out 
with  torpedoes,  and  volunteer  crews  were 
called  for.  As  usual,  the  volunteers  far 
exceeded  in  numlier  the  crews  recjuired. 
Th«'  writer  wins  a  toss  of  dice  with  a  fellow 
officer  and  with  it  the  privilege  of  making 
one  of  the  party.  "1  was  many  years  the 
senior,"  he  confides,  "but  1  did  not  want 
to  take  an  unfair  advantjige."  Tit  soon 
found  himself  under  way  in  the  Majeslic'ti 
boat,  embarked,  as  he  remarks,  on  an  ad- 
venture entailing  "almost  certain  death." 
But  he  declares:  "I  felt  fairly  cool,  for  I 
ha^•c  been  under  fire  a  good  many  times  and 
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I  ropogiiizcd  tliat  I  liad  f;;()t  a  phance  that 
does  not  often  come  in  a  man's  life."  In- 
deed, this  was  the  ease.  All  who  returned 
were  heroes,  for  the  feat  was  one  easily 
matching  the  exjjloit  of  Captain  Hobson  in 
our  war  with  Spain,  in  cool  daring  and 
courageous  sacrifice.  He  continues,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  *S'(///: 

It  was  a  bit  eerie,  tho,  steaming  along  in 
the  pitch  dark  with  all  lights  out  in  IIk^ 
boat,  toward  the  distant  search-lights,  not 
knowing  whether  death  or  life  awaited  one. 

The  whole  distance  was  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  ship,  the  last  five  being  the 
really  dangerous  i)art.  U])  to  there  one's 
only  danger  was  mines,  and,  as  we  only 
drew  five  feet,  we  hoped  we  woidd  go  over 
Ihem  all  right,  tho  it  was  quite  on  the  cards 
we  would  bump  a  floating  mine. 

We  kept  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  chan- 
nel 1o  avoid  being  spotted  by  the  Saunders 
No.  7  Search-light ,  which  was  not  a  very  high 
one.  We  had  come  along  quite  unobserved 
until  we  were  abeam  of  it,  passing  the 
smaller  search-lights  without  much  trouble. 
Unfortunately  the  men  stationed  near  the 
Saunders  search-light  saw  us  and  started  off 
firing  (i-  to  r2-pounder  shrapnel. 

Thus  the  ball  oj)ened — we  still  had  tlu-ee 
to  four  miles  to  go.  We  continued  our  way 
and  approached  the  other  search-lights. 
The  alarm  having  been  given,  all  the  other 
search-lights  came  on  and  sent  their  beams 
searching  around  to  pi(^k  us  up,  and  as 
each  beam  struck  us,  bang  would  go  an- 
other gun.  A  few  seconds  later  we  would 
hear  a  ping  as  the  projectile  whizzed  past 
us,  or  a  sharp  metallic  crack  as  a  shrapnel 
biu'st  just  over  our  heads. 

Presently  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  stranded  submarine.  By  this  time 
eight  search-lights  were  trained  on  our  boat, 
and  we  were  being  fired  on  from  si.x  direc- 
tions. The  noise  of  the  guns  and  the 
splashes  in  the  water  and  the  powerful 
beams  of  the  search-lights  luust  have  made 
an  effective  scene.  Personally,  however,  I 
had  not  much  time  to  consider  the  artistic 
side  of  it,  as  I  was  steaming  zigzag  courses 
to  puzzle  the  gunners,  gradually  getting 
near  to  the  place  where  we  thought  E-lo 
was. 

Soon  thej-  glimpsed  through  the  murk  a 
dark  mass,  at  which  they  fired,  but  no 
sound  came  from  the  shot.  In  the  midst 
of  the  dazzle  of  search-lights,  the  thick  black 
elsewhere,  the  constant  roar  of  the  guns, 
and  a  current  that  resembled  a  whirlpool, 
the  writer  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his 
head  and  maneuver  his  craft  to  any  pur- 
])ose  at  all.  They  intended  to  circle  around 
and  try  another  torpedo  at  the  black  mass, 
which  they  were  sure  was  the  wi'eck  of  the 
E-lo,  when  they  were  arrested  by  signs  of 
distress  on  the  Majestic' s  boat.    We  read  on : 

It  appeared  that,  coming  up  behind  us 
while  the  search-lights  were  focused  on  us, 
one  of  the  beams  passed  us  and  shone  right 
on  E-15,  and  the  Majeslic's  boat  was  luck- 
ily only  200  yards  away  and  saw  it.  God- 
Avin  immediately  fired  one  torpedo,  which 
did  not  strike  the  object.  At  that  moment 
his  boat  was  struck  by  a  shell  imder  the 
water-line  aft  and  commenced  to  take  in 
water  rapidly.  He  gallantly  turned  his 
boat  toward  E-lo  again,  steamed  in  a  bit 
and  fired  his  sec  ji;d  torpedo,  which  caught 


Waltham 

Watches 


surpass  all  others   is  definitely  es- 
tablished by  the  following   tests  : 

At  the  World  Expositions,  wher- 
ever exhibited,  Waltham  Watches 
have  received  highest  awards.  At 
the  Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition, 
Waltham  took  the  Grand  Prize 
over  all  competitors. 

At  the  great  Kew  Observatory 
more  Waltham  Watches  received 
the  "A"  rating  than  any  other 
make.  Only  one  other  American 
manufacturer  has  ever  received  the 
"  A "  rating  and  then  only  on  a 
single  watch. 

There  are  more  Waltham 
Railroad  Watches  in  use 
the  world  over  than  any 
other  make. 

Scientists  rec- 
o  g  n  i  z  e  the  su- 
p  e  r  i  o  r  i  t  y 
of  Waltham 
Watches.  All  the 
American  polar 
expeditions 
(where  accuracy 
is  essential)  have 
taken  Waltham 
timepieces. 

These  facts  are 
more  eloquent 
than  any  mere 
words. 


Of  all  watches 
the  Waltham 

Riverside 

Series 

are  the  most  famous.  There  are 
various  sizes  and  styles  of  River- 
side Watches  but  they  all  have 
the  Riverside  character  of  fine  ac- 
curacy, surplus  strength  and  long 
life.  Most  of  the  improvements  in 
watch  making  for  a  generation  have 
first  been  incorporated  in  Riverside 
Watches. 

The  man  who  has  one  of  these 
Riversides  in  his  pocket  is  to  that 
extent  an  aristocrat  ;  and 
the  woman  who  wears  one 
on  her  wrist  will  find  herself 
becoming  punctual. 

The  accuracy  of 
the  Riverside 
Watches  is  vouch- 
ed for  by  the  watch 
company  which  is 
the  oldest  in 
America  and  the 
largest  in  the 
world. 


The  beauty  of 
these  watches 
you  can  see  for 
yourself.  Let 
your  jeweler  help 
you  select  one  for 
Christmas. 


Waltham  Watch  Company 
Waltham,  Mass. 


f  ^ 


JOM^i^tall  Makes 

Bow  Legs  &  KnocK 
Knees  LooKStraishT 


Improves  your  at'pf  iiranoc  100  piT  I'ent. 
Attaches  to  any  gartt'r-band.  Absolutely 
fannot  he  dctaclied  no  matter  vour  posi- 
tion, C<inif<:irtab]e.  you  forget  you  wear 
them.  Sout  in  plain  parkagc.  Postpaid. 
•jOc.     Or  write  for  booklet. 

CAVANAGH  BROS.,        Pottsville,  Pa. 


Om  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade- Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents 
procnred  through  Munn  \:  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

674  Woolworth  BIdg.,  N.Y. 


MUNN  &  CO. 


\V; 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  thent  -with  a"Gunn' 

"V'OU  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base,  at  small 
A    cost,  and  add  to  it  as  yon  get  more  books.    Doors  are  remov- 
able and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bands;  easy  to  set  up  or  take 
apart;  practically  dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gnnn  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  (highest 
award)  at  the  Panama -Pacific  Industrial  Exposition. 

See  the  famous  "Gunn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  dealer's  or 
write  us  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  showing  Colo- 
nial. Mission,  Sanitary.  Claw  foot  and  Standard  designs  in 
mahogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  Prices 
lower  than  others. 


THE 


Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

1810  Broadway 
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1  ij^'/iflw 

f    1    One  Guarantee 

1  •■^ji|Mij. 

/       back  of  c\er\'  i'M  Automobile    ' 

COVERsTLd 

•^y'         Accessory- 

THE  CONTInIK 

Tou 

For  more 
than  14  years 
car  owners  who 
know  the  importance 
that  good  spark  plugs 
bear  to  good  ignition 
have  bought  the 


!22broof  SPARK  PLUG 

Its  soot-proof  feature  spells  per- 
manent freedom  from  short-circuit. 
It  is  leak-proof  and  heat-proof. 
It  delivers  an  intensely  hot  spark 
with  absolute  regularity.  And  it 
outlasts  the  ordinary  plug  because 
it  is  made  right  from  good  mate- 
rials. Sizes  for  all  motors.  Price 
75  cents  each. 
Canadian  price 
75  cents. 

Write    for 
booklets. 


WHAT  IS""  WILL  DO 

Thr  little  niAtttr  nl  1S«  In  «tamp»  will  l.rinu  ynu  thf  Path- 
flitd«rl<ir  IX  arn-lc^nn  trill     Thr  Patliflndar  I .  .inllluMratrd 

^     '     ■■'      •■-■'"        *  il,  lor  Ihe  N.itlon  ;a  pA- 

:  .ind  lh.it  trll.i  the  trntli 

'lllll  rTP<-f  f'll.lhrhlll 


n  pa- 
;t|sat 


' '  .  ^per. 

^;  II  The 

1^^  .- .-  -  i  iirnds. 

VThe  Pathfinder.  36  Uouglis  St..  Washington.  0.  C.y 


Send  2  Cent5 

ta  U  S  Sumps  to  pay  po«Ugt  ar.! 

«T  »ill  send  you  fm  >  M»rch  firj-^hn; 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

lEVOtSIBU  COUAI  CO,  Di*«.  C  kiiM.lkM. 


E-lo  just  in  front  of  the  eonuing-tower  and 
on  the  forward  whaleback  of  tlie  hull,  mak- 
ing a  fine  explosion.  I  consider  this  was  a 
\«'ry  brave  deed,  as  Godwin  knew  he  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  but  ran  in 
again  to  have  a  second  shot. 

When  we  saw  them  their  stem  sheets 
were  awash  and  it  looked  as  if  they  might 
lia\e  to  swim  for  it.  We  maneiuered  the 
Iwat  to  go  alongside,  but  the  current  was 
terrible  and  it  made  t!ie  handling  a  very 
difficult  matter.  The  enemy  .saw  the  dis- 
aster and  redoubled  their  efforts.  The  sea 
all  round  us  was  a  mass  of  splashes  from 
l)rojectiles.  some  of  them  1.5  to  20  feet  high, 
while  the  water  where  the  shrapnel  burst 
wa^s  pitted  as  if  by  hea\-j-  rain.  How  it  was 
we  were  not  hit  I  can  not  say — one  would 
imagine  it  was  im])ossible  to  come  out  of 
such  an  inferno.  All  i  can  say  is  that  God 
|)reserved  us,  and  not  a  shot  actually  hit, 
tho  we  were  one  and  all  wet  with  the 
splashes.  After  some  dilliculty  we  got 
alongside  the  Majeiflic'x  boat  and  they 
jumped  on  board.  We  were  very  delighted 
to  hear  that  they  had  been  successful  and 
had  done  the  job  of  tt)rpedoing  E-ll. 

As  we  steamed  round  again  preparatory 
to  heading  out  we  saw  a  man  crawling  out 
of  the  other  boat's  stern  sheets.  He  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
It  looked  like  suicide  to  go  back,  but  of 
course  we  could  not  leave  him  there,  so 
maneuvered  close  again  and  shouted  to  him 
to  get  into  the  water  and  swim  toward  us. 
which  he  did.  and  we  hauled  him  into  the 
boat  unconscious.  Godwin,  who  looked 
after  him,  had  him  put  down  the  forepeak, 
and  it  wa,s  found  that  his  legs  had  been 
crusht  througli  the  explosion  of  the  shell 
which  struck  the  boat.  lie  was  the  only 
man  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  in  the  dark 
they  overlooked  him  when  it  came  to 
abandoning  their  boat. 

By  this  time  we  thought  we  had  better 
clear  out,  .so  turned  our  nose  toward  home 
and  steamed  away  at  half  speed,  still  under 
heavy  fire.  We  did  not  like  to  go  full 
speed,  as  we  thought  it  would  shake  up 
the  wounded  man  too  much. 

The  enemy  evidently  thought  that  there 
were  men  still  on  the  sinking  boat,  as  they 
kept  their  seareh-light  on  her  and  concen- 
trated a  hea\y  lire  also.  They  must  ha\(' 
wasted  a  few  hundreii  rounds.  This  en- 
abled us  to  steal  away  quietly,  and,  as  there 
was  about  a  four-knot  (or  even  more)  cur- 
rent running,  we  soon  got  sonu'  distance 
away.  We  had  steamed  over  two  mine- 
fields to  get  to  E-l'). 

Half-way  down  the  Strait  we  fell  in  with 
a  destroyer  which  had  been  ordered  to  stop 
tlu're  to  supiM)rt  us  if  neces.sary.  We  re- 
pt)rted  what  we  had  done,  and  then  resumed 
our  way  out  of  the  Strait.  We  first  went 
Id  the  Mnjc)<tic,  on  the  outer  southern  line  of 
patrol.  When  we  got  alongside  her  and  asked 
for  a  doctor  he  found  that  the  wounded 
man  was  dead.  The  commander  of  the 
Mnjestir,  with  the  true  old  navy  touch,  in- 
stead of  congratulating  us  on  the  success 
of  the  expedition  and  his  people  on  their 
lives  lu'ing  saved,  only  asked  them  if  they 
had  .sa^ell  any  of  the  boat's  gear! 


Competition. — The  editor  handed  the 
tnanuscript  back  after  hastily  scrutinizing 
the  slu-ets,  and  said  in  a  lofty  manner: 
"  We  don't  print  any  such  stufl"  as  that." 
'■  Well,  you  needn't  be  so  haughty  about 
it,"  retorted  the  Spasmodical  Contributor. 
"  You're  not  the  only  one  who  won't 
print  it." — Ilhiiilriiled  Suudai/  Magazine. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Large  tube  (as  illustrated).  50c. 
bis  name  (with  price)  to  Forhan 
New  York,  who  will  see  that  you 


Pyorrhea 
Can  Be 
Relieved 

Four  out  of  five 
persons    have 
Pyorrhea     or 
Riggs'    Disease 
(loosening    of 
the    teeth,    re- 
ceding   and     in- 
flamed    gumsj, 
after  passing  40. 
Many    younger 
persons  also  have 
(or  are    about  to 
have)  this  distress- 
ing condition.  An 
efficient    preven- 
tive  is    Forhan's 
Pyorrhea     Prep- 
aration, and   It 
gives     prompt 
relief  in  most 
cases.       If  your 
condition   has 
passed  the   pre- 
ventive    stage, 

CONSULT 

YOUR 
DENTIST 

at  once.      He  will 
probably  prescribe 
Forhan 's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation   as  an 
aid    to    his    own 
treatment.    Use  it 
daily  like  any  den- 
tifrice—  pleasant 
to  the  taste. 

If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
Company,  23-29  Elm  Street, 
are  supplied. 


LESS  FUEL 


MORE  HEAT 


The      PILLEY 
CLINKER     TONGS 

remove  clink- 
ers from  fur- 
naces anddoes 
not  necessitate  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  fire. 
Any  child  can  remove 
any  size  clinker  with 

PIUEYilCLINKEilTONGS 


ftn  they  are  flexible  and  almost  human  in  their 
action,  and  retain  a  firm  and  steady  grip  on  any 
clinker.  The  guard  on  the  end  of  the  handles 
prevents  the  heat  from  byrning  your  hands  whsn 
the  fire  is  active,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  crawl  into  the  furnace  and  dirty  your 
clothes  and  hands  to  remove  clinkers. 

PILLEY'S  CLINKER  TONGS 

will  save  ten  times  their  cost  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  as  it 
requires  less  coal  when  there  are  no  clinkers  in  the  grate 
of  a  furnace.  PILLEY'S  CLINKER  TONCS  are  more 
handy  for  use  in  grate  fires  than  the  old-fashioned  and- 
irons. They  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  SEND  $1.00  AND  WE  WILL  PHEPAY  EX- 
PIU^SSAGE  OR  POSTAGE  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 

PILLEY  MFG.  CO.  606  S.  3rd  St.  St.  Louii,  Mo. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Total  Loss. — "  Did  Jones  ever  lose  con- 
trol of  his  auto?  " 

"  From  the  start;  the  cook  uses  it  all 
the  tinie."^P(/fA-. 


Content. — Floor-walker  (to  man  Avho 
seems  undecided  whicli  way  to  go) — "  Are 
you  looking  for  something?  " 

Party  Adukest — "  No.  sir.  I've  lost 
my  wife." — Judge. 


Adv. — Clarence — "  How  did  you  like 
the  picture  of  Becky  Sharpe  in  '  Vanity 
Fair'?" 

Clarice — "  Let  me  see,  was  it  in  this 
last  number  or  the  one  !)ef()re  that?  " — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


The  Worm  Turned. — Corporal  (in- 
structing the  awkward  squad  in  rifle- 
practise) — "  I  told  you  to  take  a  fine  siglit, 
v'  dub;  don't  vou  know  what  a  fine  sight 
is?  " 

Rookie — "  Sure  !  A  boat  full  of  cor- 
porals sinking." — J  iidgc. 


Why  Ethel  Was  Spanked. — "  You  must 
learn  to  '  swat  the  fly.'  Kthel.  Flies  carry 
typhoid  fever." 

"  Will  typhoid  fever  kill  any  one  wIkj 
gets  it  ?  "  " 

"  Certainly." 

"Mother,  whv  doesn't  it  kill  the  fiv?  " 
—Life. 


Something  Anyway. — "  So  you  think  a 
college  education  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
boy?  " 

"  Yes,  1  think  it's  a  pretty  good  thing. 
Fits  him  for  something  in  life.  If  he  can't 
catch  on  with  a  baseball  team,  lie  can  often 
land  a  job  as  a  ]woff<^or."^Loui.sviUe 
Courier-JoiinKil. 


Even  Up. —  "  Aw,  aw,"  said  Snobleigh — 
"  it  must  be — aw — very  unpleasant  for 
you  Americans  to  be — aw — governed  by 
people  whom  you — aw — wouldn't  awsk  to 
dinner." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  American 
girl;  "  no  more  so  than  for  you  to  be  gov- 
erned by  people  who  wouldn't  ask  you  to 
dinner." — Ladicx'  Home  Journal. 


He's  an  Anti. — "  Women  have  queer 
ways." 

"  How  now?  ■' 

"  The  styles  call  for  mannish  hats.  So 
my  wife  bought  a  mannish  hat  for  eighteen 
dollars." 

"Well?  " 

"  She  could  have  bought  a  man's  hat  for 
four  dollars." — Louis,ville  Courier-Journal. 


A  Large  Fraternity. — "  Yes,"  said  the 
principal  of  the  young  ladies'  seminary  to 
the  proud  parent,  "  you  ought  to  be  very 
happy,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  the  father  of  so 
large  a  family,  all  the  members  of  which 
appear  to  be  so  devoted  to  one  another." 

"  Large  family  !  Devoted  !  "  gasped 
the  old  gentleman,  in  amazement.  "  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean,  ma'am?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  indeed,"  said  the  principal, 
beaming  through  her  glasses.  "  Xo  few^er 
than  eleven  of  Edith's  brothers  have  been 
here  this  term  to  take  her  out,  and  she  tells 
me  she  expects  the  tall  one  with  the  blue 
eyC^  again  to-morrow." — Tit-Bits. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

WINTER  CAR 


Substantially  built  to  with- 
stand the  roughness  of  winter 
driving;  these  tops  are  so 
light  that  they  add  nothing  to 
the  cost  of  operating  the  car. 


The  protection  from  the  weather  is  com- 
plete. The  finish  outside  and  inside  is  in 
keeping  with  the  finish  of  the  car.  The  tops 
are  cloth-lined  and  are  electrically  lighted. 


The  motor  is  30-35  horsepower 

The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  complete, 

including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 

({.  o.  b.  Detroit ) 

Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brdtherb,  Detroit 
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You  Cant  Lose  Your  Keys 


If  You   Carry  Them  in  a 

Danda  Leather  Key  Case 

\>illi  Yonr  Name  Slamped  in  (Jold  Leaf 


OC-  By   Mail 
^*JC  Postpaid 


An.,  '^it^    Pocket 
HKfC  for  Pen  Knife 


r'.-nvrnienl,i»rp vents  Ut-ys  f  r.  .in  rustin:;.  saves 
el. -thing  and  is  a  neat  ease  i^'V  tlie  jwieket. 
Madei>f  str-'nfj,  blark  leallier  with  key  riiis:. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of 
Danda  Leather  Goods  and  Xovelties 
KANDA  DT.  MKG.  10.,  S2  John  St.,  >e«\ork 


6  e  r  m  a  n —  F  r  e  n  e  b — E  n  g  1  i  s  h — 
Italian — Spanish  ,r  any  otiier  lan- 
fruaire  learned  qiiieklyand  easily  bvti.e 
Criina  Method  at  bome,  with  Disk  ; 
Cortina- Records.  Write  t.i-  free 
booklet  today  ;  easy  payment  plan. 

Cortina     Academy    of 

Languag:e8 
1561  Meeca  Bldg..  N.  Y. 
lllllOB'way,  Cor.  4Sth  St. 


Quickly  Learned  AT 
HOME  by  the  Original 

Plioieigfiiphu 


Metle.J 


gniltniiininTiMniiiiniiiBimiinjiCTifliMmninimnimiimimLnnitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniminwiminiimminiiiifiniiin^ 

I  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

I  DICTIONARY  Condoms  a  conclse.final 
I  answer  to  all  kinds  of  puzzling  auesHons. 
I        The  Supreme  Authority  for  all  who 
I  wish  to  use  clear  effective  English. 

I      400.000Womls.   2700  Pages.   6000  Illustrations. 

i  REGULAR    AND    INDIA- PAPER   EDITIONS. 

I  G.&C.MERRIAM  CCSpringfielciMass 

aim— Bwmi— Mimi 


ir,iiugmnm!;niiin:iilamr.[il[iiiHitimi[;tnjiiiniinniBliiiliTirai;miiii}iiirDittiiin[niiiiifuiBiiiQimiiiiitiliiiii::i:  i;i,:l^^^ 

T^e  Only  Grand  Prize  j 

Hi^Kest  Awai-J— ^iven+o  Dicfionaries      1 

at  the  Peinama-Pacitic  Exposition  was     i 

^rantecHotheNEW   INTERNATIONAL  % 

and  ■the  Merriam  Series.  i 

,'  Please  send  me  specimen  pages  and  FRtE  POCKET  MAPS 

Narne 

LD.  Address 


]|f)2 


T/jp   Liti^rary 
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ICY-H« 


Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold 

72  Hours  or  Steaming 

Hot  24  Hours 

Every  home  has  need  of  an 
Icy-Hot.  You  will  find  many 
uses  for  it  day  and  night— in- 
doors and  outdoors.  A  neces- 
sity in  nursery  and  sick  room 
—indispensable  when  travel- 
ing or  on  any  outing.     Keeps 

baby's  milk  at  right  temperature,  or 
invalid's    hot   or    cold    drink  all  niirht 
without  heat,  ice  or  bother  of  prepara- 
tion.   And  every  Icy-Hot  is  aa  beautiful 
aa  it  Ls  u.seful. 

Tsrpical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    y.].  HotUe— Black  Morocco  Ltath- 
ir  trimminK.  Ft.  $3.50;  O'-  JSO' 

No.  740.  Jar — nickleplateil,  wide  mouth 
Pt.     2.50;  Qt.      4.50 
No.    22.  Bottle— Nick  Ic,  corruitated 

ft.    1.75;  Ol.      2.75 
No.  615.  Carafe,  Nicklc,  Qt.      4.50 

Bottle — Enamt'l — RTcen,  wine 
Pi.     J. 50;  Ot.  2  50 
770.  Lanch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
1.75 
-nicklc  plated 
Ol.    7-50;  i  Pts. 


No.  23. 

and  tan. 

No. 

bottle 

No.  SCO.  Pitcher 


10.00 


All  Icy-Hots  are  thoroughly 
protected  against  breakage. 
Asbestos  pads  prevent  vibration^ 

of  inner  bottle,  eliminatini;  breakajre 
at  neck.  Thickly  padded  spring  at 
bolt<im  and  thick  rubber  ring  at  neck 
absorb  all  .shock.  Absolutely  sanitary 
■  lii|uids  touch  only  {.Mass.  Instantly 
demountable  —  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  sweet. 

L<K)k  for  the  name  Icy-Hot 
stamped  on  bottom.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  ac- 
cept no  substitute  but  write 
u.s  and  we  will  supply  you  at 
alK>ve  prices,  charges  prepaid.^ 
Write  for  catalog. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 
Dcpt.  D. 
Cincinnati, 
r    '^^^    I  Ohio 


Music  Lessons 
Sent  Free 

You  too,  can  now  quickly  satisfy  your  musical 
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instrument, 
1  to  teach 
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r  c  B  marvel 
1  'adcrcwski 


Any  Instrument 
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SIEGEL-MYERS  (< 

r  1  - 

1241  Siegel-Mycr*  fildg.,  Chicago.  IlL 


I'OKliAN, 


lOOL  OF  MU3IC 


Habitual. — "■  Do  you  i^now  you're  grow- 
ing lianti.^omf,  hubbiel'  " 

'•  Yos;  it's  a  way  I  have  when  it  gets 
anywlu-re    near    your    birthday." — Boston 

Transcript. 


Slight  Slip. — Tn  an  address  at  a  concert 
for  wounded  soldiers,  the  chief  speaker  of 
the  ev^ening  said: 

'•  I  am  indeed  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you 
present  this  e\'euiug." — Ediuhurgh  Eve- 
ning News. 


Too  Literal. — The  teacher  of  natural 
geography  directed  all  her  pupUs  to  UTite 
a  (lefinition  of  the  word  "geyser."  WiUie 
evolved  this  detinition: 

"  A  kaiser  is  a  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
surface." — \cw  York  Erening  Post. 


A  Modern  Version. 

An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 
liohlly  l)y  l>att('ry  besieg«'d  Belgrade. 
Censors  came  cunningly  capturing  clues; 
Now  we  are  patiently  waiting  for  news. 

— Louifirillc  Courier-Journal. 


Handy. — "  Willie,"  said  the  teacher 
of  the  ju\enile  class,  "  what  is  the  term 
'  etc'  used  for?  " 

"  It  is  used  to  make  people  believe  that 
we  know  a  lot  more  than  we  really  do,"  re- 
plied the  bright  youngster. — Chicago  Neivs. 


Do  You? — '■  Beware  of  the  girl  who 
giggles,"  says  a  social-settlement  worker. 

Social-settlement  workers,  who  have  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  meeting  many 
kinds  of  ])eople,  may  actually  know  of 
girls  who  don't  giggle. — .W-ic  York  Enning 
Sun. 


Infringing. — One  morning  little  Marv' 
hung  about  the  kitchen  continually  bother- 
ing tlie  inisy  cook  to  death.  The  cook 
lost  |)atience  tinally. 

"  Clear  out  o'  here,  ye  sassy  little  brat !  " 
she  shouted.  tliumi)ing  the  table  with  a 
rolling-|)in. 

The  little  girl  gave  the  cook  a  haughty 
look. 

"  I  never  allow  any  on(>  but  my  mother 
to  sj)eak  to  me  liUc  tliat,"  she  said. — Pitts- 
burg ChrotucU-'J'(l(  ijra  pli . 


Cause  and  Effect. — Mr.  W.  K.  Hascldcn. 
the  wcll-ktiown  carloonist.  tdis  tlie  i'oilow- 
ing  story: 

"  ,\.  man  comini:  oui  of  pri.son  after  ten 
years'  penal  ser\itu(lc  asked  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world. 

"  '  Well,  there's  most  of  Europe  fighting, 
and  th«>  pubs  are  closed  at  ten  in  I.K)n(lon.' 
he  was  told. 

"*(!(>  on!'  exclaimed  (he  e.\-convic(. 
■  Well,  I  never!  Fancy  the  pubs  closing 
early  Jiaving  such  an  elTec'  !  '  " — Til-Bit.s. 


Missionaries. — .V  wriltr  in  The  Charily 
Orgniiiziiliiiu  Riritir,  dejirecating  the  way 
peoi)le  talk  of  "  the  drab  lives  of  the  poor  " 
JUS  greatly  a  class  misunderstanding,  re- 
peats a  story  of  some  Kast-Knd  girls 
I  mat<'hb().x-makers)  who  were  taken  down 
to  Surrey  to  spend  a  summer  day  in  a 
beautiful  house  and  garden  in  a  lovely 
part  of  the  country.  When  their  hostess 
was  wishing  them  "  good-by  "  she  .said  she 
liad  much  enjoyed  their  visit,  and  one 
guest  replied  cheerfully: 

"  1  exi)ect  we  lia\e  checntl  you  up  a 
bit;  it  must  l>e  deadly  dull  down  here." — 
Christian  Life. 
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Isn't  ThatA 
DdndyPi'esent 

Thousands  of  bo\s  and  girls  want  a 
New  Mirroscope  for  Christmas  this 
year.  It  is  a  dandy  present,  bring- 
ing fun  for  months  to  come.     With 


Mirr 


The  New 


'C)S(U(n)^(i^ 


you  can  show  snapshots,  poster 
stamps,  war  pictures,  post  cards  of 
scenes  and  buildings,  cartoons, 
shadowgraphs,  etc.,  enlarged  to  sev- 
eral feet  across.  .All  sorts  of  games, 
shows  and  entertainments  are  easy 
to  get  up. 

Latest  models  now  for  sale  have  improved 
lenses  and  lighting  systems,  card  holder 
that  adjusts  by  simply  turning  a  knob,  and 
many  other  new  features.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a  Neu-  Mirroscope  and  look  for  the 
name.  Every  AVu'  Slirrosco[>e  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

FREE:  Booklet  showing  six  styles  for  elec- 
tricity, acetylene  or  g.is,  priced  from  S2.50 
to  S2.^.     Send  for  it. 

THE  MIRROSCOPE  CO. 

16802  Waterloo  Rd.  Clevela 
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SAVE 


on  all  kinds  of 
Electric  and   Hand  Power 

VACUUM 
CLEANERS 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  vacuum 
cleaners  in  the  world.  We 
buy  for  cash  from  the  manu- 
facturer;! and  sell  direct  to 
iDusuniers  and  have  no  large 
a.sjents'  commission  to  pay. 

Send  Coupon  for 

FREE    TRIAL    OFFER 

which  explains  our  policy  of 
MONEY  BACK  if  dissatisfied 

Among  the  45  dittereiit  makes  of  electric  cleaners 
v\e  carry,  are  the  4  Prize  \Vinners  at  the  Panama  E.\- 
position.    Our  prices  on  these  are  as  follows  : 

Eurt'ka  Kiectrip  C'lt\iiior.   winner  t»f  1st  i>ri/.e.  r.inal)ia  Expo- 
sition— R.  e.    JW.IM).    our  Price   *29.50.     Vaciiurii    Eleetri.-     j 
Cleaner  (with  nlcwor),  winnor  of  2nd  prize,  raiiaina  Ex..   ^r  ^ 
position — R.'C.  $9.1  (H).  our  I'lirr-  $79.00.    Magii-  Kleotric      ■» -«• 
t:l.-aner,\vinu,-rof  Itrti  prize.  P;tnalna  Exp<>8ittc>n — Re; 
$:t.s.(Ml.  our  I'rie,-  .'fJ9.oO.     Kraniz  l'r.nii.r  Kl.vfric. 
\vinner4tli  prize.  F'anama  Exposition— Ret'.  $'.'5.00, 
our  Trice  $3l.;ri.     Our  prices  on  all  other  makes 
slirtw  a  C"rre>i>onrt)nsr  savin?.     Dnnlley  com-    ^       MrK.VZI-.N 
hi  nation  cnrpel  sweeper  witit  revnlvin?  brush    ^r  SPECI4LT1  CO 
— Ref. $,S. 00.  our  Price  jjtS.Oj.   Bissell  com-  ^ 
hiuation  carpet  sweeper  with  revolving   ^T  Withiuit  ohligatiou 
lirush — Reir.   39.00,    our    I'lice  «6.ao.  ^r    t..uie.  s.nduiepani- 
20  other  st.vies  hand  oprratol  clean-    ^r     jihl.  tentitled  "Ho«  tu 
era  at  biir  re-hictions. 

We  pay  all  expre\s. 

MUENZEN  SPEQALTY  CO. 

131  W.  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THR     HALKANR 

November  3. — As  a  result  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  (Jreek  Chamber,  the  Zaimis 
Cabinet  resigns. 
Rome  reports  that  the  Bulgarian  Oov- 
ernment  refuses  to  grant  the  German 
Minister's  demand  that  two  Russian 
torpedo-boats  moored  in  the  Danube 
at  Turnu  Severin  shall  b<'  interned,  and 
declares  the  Danube  neutral  water. 

November  4. — The  (iermans  and  Bulgars 
are  advancing  upon  Nish  from  Kragu- 
jevatz  to  the  north,  Pirot  [to  the  east, 
and  Usknb  and  Pristina  to  the  south. 
The  Servians  are  holding  a  line  west  of 
Uskub  and  Koprili,  in  the  Babuna  val- 
ley, where  at  the  southern  extremity 
the  Bulgarians  attack  fiercely  Babuna 
Pass,  the  gate  to  Perlepe  and  Monastir. 

November  5. — Russian  and  Servian  au- 
thorities claim  a  great  Servian  victor.^• 
at  Ivzor,  in  the  Babuna  Pass,  where  the 
Bulgarians  are  completely  routed  and 
thrown  back  on  Koprili,  with  British 
and  French  detachments  in  pursuit. 
It  is  claimed  that  no  Bulgars  are  left 
west  of  the  V^ardar.  A  complete  defeat 
of  the  Bulgars  is  also  claimed  at 
Struinitsa,  where  they  are  driven  into 
the  mountains  by  the  French  troops. 
Oermans/lescending  the  Morava  occupy 
Paracin,  across  the  river  from  Jagodina. 
This  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway-line 
to  Zajecar,  on  tlie  Bulgarian  frontier, 
whence  Bulgarian  forces  are  moving 
westward.  The  Bulgars  are  within  two 
miles  of  Nish. 

November  6. — M.  Skoudoulis  is  chosen  by 
King  Constantine  of  Greece  to  form 
the  new  Cabinet. 

November  7. — Various  unofficial  reports 
from  Saloniki  indicate  that  many  more 
Allied  troops  are  in  the  neighborhood 
or  being  landed  at  convenient  points 
along  the  /Egean  than  it  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. The  landing  of  an  Italian  force 
at  Avlona,  on  the  Adriatic,  to  proceed 
across  Albania  is  rumored.  The  Mon- 
tenegrins claim  substantial  victories 
over  the  Austrians  [attempting  entrance 
from  Herzegovina  and  also  over  other 
forces  to  the  north,  in  the  sanjak  of 
Novibazar.  Berlin  claims  Austrian 
advances  at  Kraljevo,  southwest  of 
Kragujevatz,  and  in  the  WesternMorava 
valley. 

November  8. — General  von  Gallwitz  cap- 
tures Krusevac,  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Nish,  with  3, .500  Servian 
prisoners.  The  Austrians  mass  an 
army  of  120,000  men  against  the 
Montenegrins. 

November  9 — Soutn  of  Kraljevo  and  south- 
west of  Krusevac,  Berlin  reports,  the  Ser- 
vians are  driven  out  of  their  rear-guard 
positions.  The  Teutonic  forces  advance, 
storming  the  heights  near  Djunis  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Morava.  In  the 
south  the  Allied  strength  grows.  A 
steady  advance  is  made  in  the  direction 
of  Koprili.  The  Bulgars  claim  the 
capture  of  Nish. 

November  10. — The  French  in  southern 
Servia  report  the  recapture  of  Koprili 
from  the  Bulgars.  The  possession  of 
this  city  by  the  Allies  seriously  threatens 
the  cutting  off  of  all  Bulgars  who  have 
penetrated  west  of  the  Vardar.  Sur- 
rounded by  Germans  and  Austrians  to 
the  north,' Bulgarians  along  the  Orient 
Railway  to  the  east,  and  another  Bul- 
garian army  to  the  south,  in  a  rectangle 
in  the  mountains  thirty  by  sixty  miles, 
the  small  Ser\'ian  Army  attempts  to 
hold  out  for  the  Allies'  arrival  and  to 
keep  the  Kaehanik  Pass,  northwest  of 
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Winter  colds  are 

mostly  your  own  fault 

You  get  overheated,  then  sit 
in  a  draft  or  go  outdoors  with- 
out the  proper  protection. 

(Don't  think  that  bundling  up  in  heavy  cloth- 
ing prevents  exposure — it  only  makes  you 
more  sensitive  to  cold.  The  only  real  protec- 
tion is  proper  underwear  next  to  your  body.) 

Duofold 

Underwear 
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Warm  Wool 

—  retains  the  heat 
the  body. 
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keeps  you  warm  and  dry  and  comfort- 
able indoors  and  out,  active  or  at  rest. 
Duofold  is  two  fabrics — 'Cotton  and 
wool — knitted  together  with  air-space 
between. 

The  soft  fine  cotton  prevents  or  ab- 
sorbs excessive  perspiration  and  is  corn- 
IP      fortable — non-irritating  to  the  skin. 

The  air-space  ventilates  and  dries  all  moisture  quickly — the  under- 
^1  wear  never  feels  hot  or  moist  like  wool,  or  clammy-cold  like  cotton. 
1^  Duofold  maintains  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  under  all  condi- 

tions.   You  stay  warm  and  comfortable.    And  if  you  get  overheated, 
you  stay  warm  while  your  skin  is  drying,  and  you  don't  take  cold. 
Duofold  is  half  the  weight  of  ordinary  woolen  underwear  and 
doesn't  scratch  as  wool  does.    Doesn't  shrink  either. 

For  all  the  family.    Duofold  is  made  in  Union  Suits  and  Two- 
piece  Suits  for  Men,  Women  and  Children;  in  several  weights  too. 
Write  for  a  free  sample  of  Duofold  fabric;  see  for  yourself  why 
Duofold  promotes  health  and  comfort. 
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DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

55  Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Ingt&m*s 

Milkweed  Cream 


Send 


Preserves   Good 
~    Complexions, 
'^  Improves  Bad 
■  Complex- 
ions. 


us   6c   in 
stamps, 
coser  cost   of 
mailing  and  pack- 
ing, and  get  free  sam 
pie  of  the  above,    also 
Ingram's  \elveola  Souve 
raine  Face  Powder  and  Rouge 
in  novel  purse  p..ckets,  and  also 
Zodenta  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

Established  188S 

Windsor.  Can. 

77  Tenth  St.,         Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  European  war  has  created  a  great  demand  and  unlimited 
opportunities  for  those  who  know  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man or  Italian.  Now  is  the  time  lo  better  your  position  or 
increase  your  business.  Vou  can  learn  quickly  and  easily,  at 
home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

Use  Your 
Own 

Talking 
Machine 


Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingnistry 

(Highest  Anard  i'unama.l'aclflr  Fxposition) 

You  simply  listen  to  tile  living  vciice  of  a  native 

professor  pronounce  the  foreign  language,  over 

and  over,  until  you  know  it.     Write  for 

free  "LantJUa^le  Treatise"  and  particulars. 

Special  Ofler  :     For  *:i  we  will  senj  a 

Double    Disc    Kecord   of    French    word*. 

idioms,    phrases,    etc..    used  in  Entliish 

literature  and  speech. 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

9(12  I'utnam  KUIe..   -J  «.  4.">lh  M..  >.  V. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Ufsisiis  iin<l  I'^st  iniiitcs  ■'iiriii<ilioU 

Jno.  Williams,    Inc.   Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


LANDA  Prosperity"  BILLFOLD 

Eleeant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift — order  one  also 
for  yourself.  Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse, 
card  case,  loose  leaf  memo  pad,  1916  calendar  and 
identification  card.  Made  of  finest,  soft,  black  Seal  Grain 
Leather,     Any  name  beautifully  engraved  in  23<Kt.  Gold. 

Size  closed  3x34  inches,  open  8x3  4.     Compact, 
flexible— will  fit  any  pocket.    For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Special  price  50c  postpaid— ordinarily  $1.00,    Packed   in    , 
handsome  s\it  box.  | 

**De  Luxe,"  made  of  H"enuine  Morocco  Leather     ' 

S1.00— wort/i  $2.50.    Send  M.O..  draft  or  postage  stamps, 
raer  ehioped  day  received.  Write  for  Xmas  Gifts  catalog.  . 

A,  LANDA&SONS  CO.,L*ath«r  Qcods,  D«pt.  \1  iChlcaso    NA/<£ut  ssM.coto 


Money  Cheerf  ally  Reianded 


CAocT  poaux 


SOc 

Postpaid 

A'anie  J-.'us^ia:- 
ed  Free  in 

23-kt  Gold 


Fur  Ladies  & 
Gentlemen 


\'.n 
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The  True  Flavor  of  High-Grade 
Cocoa  Beans  is  Found  in 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


RcgLstercd  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Tliis  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  the 
meclmiiical  j)roeess  by  wliich  it  is 
iiwiiufaeturcd,  ii<»  <licmi<  als  htiiifj 
lined,  uiid  to  the  eare  and  •'kill  used  in 
the  seKxlion  and  blending  of  the  beans. 
A  high  authority  on  eocoa  lias  recently 
said:  "\  pure  cocoa,  unchanged  by  d<'- 
Ntructive  chemicals,  is  the  best  cocoa. 
There  is  no  more  need  for  introducing 
alkalies  into  f<M'oa  than  there  is  into 
••rai-ked  wheat  or  oatmeal.." 

Baker's  Cocoa  is  Delicious,  Wholesome, 
Pure  and  of  Great  Food  Value 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

E^tublbhcd  1780 
DorcKester,  Mass. 

Grand  Priie,  Paoamt-Pacific  Eipoiilion,  IQIii 
Grand  Priic,  Panama-Caliiornia  Eipoiilion,  1915 


SiCoojCUM" 

APPLES 


I  skill),     clear    for    a     possible 
through  Albania  to  Diitazzo. 


ret  rea t 


arc  sold  ottlij  iii 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

and  Tcrriiori/  ''^ 

Supplijini)  the  mo.->i 
discnrnmaling  de- 
mand in  thp  cntiPi? 
world 

Iho  brand  rcprv- 
Sonts  tho  highest 
({ualitu  and  grade 
of  apples  on  tho 
u\arkel  — 
eap(?ciQlly  selected 
lor  flavop 

ORDER  A  BOX  FROM  YOUR  DEALER  AND 
HAVE  IT  DELIVERED  THE  SAME  DAY 
northwestern  Fruit  E/chcngo 

Soir  Di'>iribuici>  lo  ihc  Trade 

STEINHARDT  6-  KELLY,  NEW  YOKK 


IN    RUSSIA    .\N"D    G.'^^LICIA 

Xovember  3. — London  reports  Russian 
counter-attacks  at  three  points— west 
of  Dvinsk,  on  the  Styr,  and  in  (Jalicia 
on  the  Strypa.  In  the  second  instance 
the  forces 'south  of  Pinsk,  in  Volhynia, 
(daim  ."i.tXX)  prisoners.  The  (lermans 
declare  all  attacks  repulsed  and  losses 
regained. 

Xovember  6. — West  of  Dvinsk,  where  the 
fighting  has  centered  about  Lake 
Sventen,  the  Russians  claim  to  have 
taken  two  lines  of  German  trenches. 
Near  Riga  fighting  continues  about 
Olai,  where  slight  advantages  are  also 
claimed,  (iermany  claims  all  attack-S 
repulsed  in  both  districts. 
Petrograd  reports  the  success  of  a  sur- 
l)rize  attack  on  the  Strypa,  Galieia, 
whereby  8,500  of  General  von  Lin- 
singen's  Austrian  forces  are  taken. 
(Jermany  declares  tlic  Russians  repulsed 
in  all  attacks  in  this  sector,  with  a  loss 
in  prisoners  of  over  (),(K)0  men. 

Xovember  7. — Activities  continue  along 
the  Dvinsk-Pinsk  line  and  in  Galieia, 
the  Russians  claiming  substantial  gains 
at  many  points,  which  are  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  Berlin  reports. 

IN    THE    WEST 

Xovember  3. — At  Massiges,  in  the  Cham- 
l)agne,  near  the  "Chausson  Farm,"  the 
( lermanscapture  several  Allied  trenches. 
.\rtillcry  actions  occur  at  Lombaertzyde, 
in  tile  (Jivenchy  wood  in  Art<)is,  and 
in  the  Vosges  in  the  region  of  Violu. 

Xovember  6. — Artillery  duels  of  greater  or 
less  severity  continue  all  along  the 
front,  with  occasional  flurries  of  mine- 
fighting  and  some  sapping. 

Xovember  9. — Continued  infantry-fighting 
about  Loos  is  reported  by  the  French 
War  Ottice.  Violent  bombardments  are 
reported  in  the  Heauvraignes  sector, 
;in(l  near  "The  Trapeze,"  in  the  Chain- 
l)agMe  district.  These  are  declared 
efjual  in  intensity  lo  the  bombardments 
that  preceded  tlie  "big  drive"  the  last 
week  in  September. 

GENERAL 

X'ovember  4. — Several  French  and  Italian 
\essels  are  sunk  olT  the  Algerian  coast 
by  (ierman  submarines  that  slip  through 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

Xovember  Ci. — Earl  Kitchener  leaves  Lon- 
don for  the  East  "at  the  request  of  his 
colleagues."  The  London  (llohe,  de- 
claring that  he  has  resigned,  is  seized 
and  supprest  by  the  police. 

Xovember  7. — Rome  reports  mainly  in- 
fantry attacks  in  the  Italian  campaign, 
with  success  in  the  Gar.so  district. 
\icnna  deidares  all  attacks  re|)ulsed. 

The  German  cruiser  I'mlinr  is  lori)edoed 
and  sunk  by  a  Hrilish  submarine  o(T  the 
Swedish  coast. 

Xovember  8. — Severe  fighting  in  the 
.Vuslro-Italian  campaign  occurs  in  the 
upper  ("ordevole  district,  where  the 
I)eak  of  Col  di  Lana  is  hotly  con- 
tested. Both  sides  claim  its  possession 
as  the  key  to  the  situation  in  that 
portion  of  the  Dolomites. 

The  Italian  liner  Ancniui,  carrying  422 
))asseiig<>rs  and  (H)  crew,  is  sunk  in  the 
Mcdilerranean  by  a  large  submarine 
flying  the  Austrian  flag.  Coiisi(ierat)le 
loss  of  lives  is  reported,  among  tln'in  a 
numb(»r  of  Americans.  The  American 
stianuT  Lhnno,  seized  and  run  on  a  reef 
off  the  ^]nglish  coast  by  a  British  prize- 
crew,  is  wa.shc(l  otT  and  sinks. 

Xovember  9. — London  rejiorls  two  of  th(> 
{/-boats  in  the  Mediterranean  sunk  and 
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Ambrosia  Chocolate  Hxies 

Wdiiderfully  delicious.  Rich  chocolate 
confections  that  are  so  delightfully  palat- 
able, so  entirely  different  from  any  otlier 
chocolates  you  can  buy,  that  they  make 
a  distinctive  holiday  gift,  and  a  rare  treat 
for  chocolate  lovers. 

Give  them  for  Christmas 

Vour  frion<ls  will  be  enthusiastically  appre- 
ciative. The  purest  and  lichest  chocolates 
with  select  almond  and  filbert  centers.  No 
cream  filUng.  Every  bite  a  delight.  Ambrosia 
Chocolate  Tixies  are  sold  in  three-pound 
boxes  only.  Send  $3.00  for  three  full  pounds 
prepaid  and  insured  to  you.  On  two  IxDxes  or 
more  ordered  at  one  time,  deduct  2.tc  per 
box.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Ambrosia  Cliocolate  Co.,  331  -5  Fiftli  St.,Milwaukee,Wis. 

tiiii:iiiiii«iiiwiiiiiiiM»iiiiiiiiiiiiii»tiiiiiimiiiiii»iiiMiiiiii!» 
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Dade  County  Grapefruit 
Direct  from  the  Groves 

,  The  fine  quality  of  Dade  County  Grapefnni 
is  known  to  all  familiar  with  Florida's  famous 
■'  fruits.   We  offer  you  specially  grown,  selected 
and    packed    grapefruit    from  our  own   best 
proves,  as  follows:   p'ull  size  boxes,  $5.50  each;  half 
bo.'tes.  S3. 25  each  •.quarter  boxes,  f  1.7  5  each.  Charges 
prepaid  east  of  Mississippi  River.    Oranges  at  same 
prices.    Booklet  with  each  order  or  on  apphcatiou. 

Cocoanut  Grove  Citrus  Growers  Association 
Ricknier  Bldd.,  Miami.  Fla. 


Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


14)11  TII.\.\K«<GIVI.\» 

Fresh,  Wild  Crown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

line  new  crop  of 
Wabash  Valley 
Pecans  now  ready. 
Thin  shelled — easily 
c  rac  ke  d  — appetiz- 
in.ij- — healthful.  We 
ship  direct  to  con- 
■iimers  in  10,  15  and 
20  lb.  cartons  at  25c  per 
pound,  expre.ss  prepaid  east 
of  .Misitouri  River.  Also  Wild  Hickory  Nuts,  Wal- 
nuts and  Shell  Barks.  Order  Ten  Pound  Trial 
Carton  Pecans  toda.v,  $2.50.     Saii>(u<-iiiiii  iriiuranirf  d. 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  mu\c!  Ilou'.'ilid. 


/^Scnt  Prepaid  to  any  Part  of  the  V\  orld^ 

Made  with  Vcsllzzl  currants,  imported  candied  fruits, 
t^orslean  citron,  Jordan  almonds,  raisins,  rase  water, 
fresh  fruit  Juices,  etc.  Only  one  pound  of  flourtoevery 
15  pounds  of  other  materials. 

Slices  look  like  black  velvet,  the  fruits  being  prepared 
so  the  cake  cuts  perfectly  smooth.  Our  baking  process 
retains  the  natural  flavor  of  all  the  Ingredients.  Every 
currant ,  raisin,  etc.,  Is  sterilized.  Bakery  is  operated  ex- 
clusively by  women. 

Price  of  two-poinid  cake.  In  fancy  carton,  $1 .60  pre- 
paid. Royal  Plum  Pudding  made  In  old  English  way, 
2  and  3  lbs.,  5Ue  lb.,  prepaid. 

(Wholi!8ale  price.s  to  dealers  on  request.) 
HOENSHEI.   &    EMERY,    Dept    C      Lincoln.    Neb. 


Do  You 


If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 

_  _  _       .^        ^_  Printer   will    show    you 

Jf}ff*/fO  ^  liuw  to  prepare  >our  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 

sell  it.     Price  75  Cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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a  third  captured  and  taken  to  the  island 
of  Murdos. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

November  4. — It  is  reported  that  Villa, 
now  in  oeeupation  of  Naco,  Sonora,  has 
moved  on  (1  nay  mas,  on  the  west  coast, 
a  vantage-point  for  securing  supplies 
cut  off  at  the  United  States  border. 

November  0. — General  Obregon  reaches 
Agua  Prieta,  to  take  charge  of  the 
campaign  against  Villa. 
The  Peruvian  Senate  passes  a  mineral 
export  tax  bill  whose  leniency  is  con- 
sidered a  victory  for  Anglo-American 
oil  and  copper  interests. 

November  9. — Emperor  Yoshihi  to,  122d 
of  his  line,  ascends  the  tlu-one  of  his 
imperial  ancestors  in  Kioto,  amid 
ceremonies  of  unprecedented  brilliance. 

DOMESTIC 

November  4. — President  Wilson  in  an 
address  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
banquet  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  New 
York,  outlines  the  Administration's 
defense  policy,  declaring  definitely 
against  "panic  haste." 

November  5. — Secretary  Garrison  an- 
nounces the  details  of  his  "big-army" 
plan,  declaring  the  estimated  cost  to 
the  country  will  for  the  first  year  be 
some  $30,000,000  in  excess  of  the  current 
appropriation,  exclusive  of  sums  spent 
on  armament  and  stores.  The  total 
first  year  budget  is  estimated  at  $182,- 
(XX),000.  or  an  excess  of  $80,000,000. 
This  will  increase  each  year  to  $228,- 
(X)0,000  the  fourth  vear,  thereafter 
decreasing  to  a  fixt  $182,000,000. 

November  7. — The  American .  note  of 
October  21,  sent  by  special  messenger 
to  the  British  Government,  made 
public  for  the  first  time,  presents  much 
evidence  showing  the  illegality  of 
British  seizure  of  oiu*  ships  and  En- 
gland's "blockade,"  and  declares  pos- 
itively that  this  country  "can  not 
submit  to  the  curtailment  of  its  neutral 
rights." 

In  automobiles  and  on  foot  citizens  of 
Chicago  to  the  number  of  44.000  pro- 
test by  a  parade  through  the  city  against 
Mayor  Thompson's  recent  edict  closing 
the  saloons  on  Sunday. 

November  8.  —  Indictments  involving 
heavy  penalties  are  found  against  the 
six  Germans,  of  whom  "Lieutenant" 
Robert  Fay  is  one,  arrested  for  con- 
spiring to  destroy  at  sea  vessels  carry- 
ing munitions  to  the  Allies. 

November  9. — A  French  commercial  and 
industrial  mission  arrives  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  avowed  purpose  of  spend- 
ing some  $1,000,000,000  here  for  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial 
materials. 
The  Chairman  of  the  American  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium  announces 
the  need  of  warm  clothing  for  9,200,000 
non-combatants,  French  and  Belgian. 
New  and  substantial  garments  must  be 
had,  as  the  expense  of  preparing 
second-hand  materials  is  too  great. 

November  10. — This  Government  formally 
requests  information  from  Great  Britain 
concerning  the  recent  search  of  the 
.\merican  ship  Zealandia  in  the  Mexican 
port  of  Progreso  by  a  landing  party 
from  a  British  cruiser. 
Shop  Number  4  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  entailing  the  loss  of  800  big 
giins  intended  for  the  Allies. 

November  11. — A  new  factory  of  the 
,lohn  A.  Roebling's  Sons'  Company,  of 
Trenton,  N.  .T.,  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing chains  and  barbed  wire  for  the 
Allies,  is  destroyed  by  fire. 


wners  o 

fine  motor  cars  esteem 

acKieveiuent  ratKer  tKan  promise. 
TKey   are   consistent    users    of 

Non-Skid  Tires 

Not  because  o£  tKe  guaranty  ^vKlcK  falls 
below  tKe  actual  performance  tut  for  tKe 
mileag^e  wKicK  surpasses  tKeir  expectations. 
Firestone    Non- Skids    at    your    dealer's. 


SFX^AL    KNOWLEDGE 

•^  '^  "*  ^  By  WINFIELD  SCOn  HALL,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

l*la!ii  Truths  of  Sex  Life  and  Fo^enios  all  should  know.  Treats  fully 
on  Sex  Matters  for  youug  women  and  mpti,  fatliers  and  inotliers. 
Ki'Iatiouship  (.luring  engagement  and  marriage.  Sexual  Ig-noranre 
cause  of  social  evils,  crime,  etc.  Nen- and  complete:  lUus.;  320  pages. 
ONLY  $1.00;  postage  10c  extra:  mailed  nnder  plain  wrapper, 

American  Publishing  Company,  P.  0.  Box  851,Dept.  X-182,  Phila. 

Write  for  offer  to  agents  and  mail-order  dealers. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  0.  C. 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas  is  in 

S'eth  Thomas^ 
Gloohs 

Their  lasting  sen'ice  and  beauty  make 
them  supreme  for  gift  giving. 

The  price  of  such  a  gift  is  not-  great. 
You  can  buy  a  Seth  Thomas  Clock  for 
as  little  as  $5.00.  You  are  sure  it  will 
please,  whatever  the  price. 

The  Seth  Thomas  Amherst  Clock 
pictured  here  is  a  suggestion.  It  is 
priced  at  $15.00  for  plain  mahogany  and 
$15.75  for  inlaid  mahogany. 

Seth  Thomas  Clocks  include  scores  of 
types  and  designs,  many  of  which  your 
jeweler  is  exhibiting  now.  Your  fancies 
will  be  realized  among  Seth  Thomas 
^Vall  or  Mantel,  Cabinet,  Metal  or 
Crystal  Clocks. 

Descripii've  booklet  sent  upon  request. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 

Estabiishfd  18/3 

!.=>  Maideri  Lane,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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How  IS  ONE  to  decide  upon 
the  right  securities  in  which  to 
invest  his  savings?  It  must  l>e  ver>' 
confusing  to  one  not  accustomed  to 
making  such  decisions  to  know  how  to 
act.  Why  not  let  us  help  you  ?  We 
are  specialists  in  this  line. 

There  has  not  been  for  years  such  an 
opportunity  as  now  exists  to  make  safe 
investments  to  afford  a  large  income. 

//  inleresled  xcrite  to  deparlmcnt  TJ/I. 

Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

62  Cedar  Street  New  York 


5tocks'''«Boi\ds 


OIM    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


CJur  ronvt-nit-ni  inrthrjrl  (-n.-ihlc^  you  to  buy  divi 
denfl-paying  Stock,-*  and    Bond-*  in  any  amount 
one.  five,  ten.  scvenlecn,  forty  — by  making  a  **iTiall 
first   payment    and    balance    in    monllily    install 
ment*.  depending  ui>on  what  you  can   afford    m 
pay.  $\  JIO.  yi*).  $4'i.  $75.  Vou  receive  all  dividend- 
while  completing  payments  and  may  sell  socuritir 
at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 
Free  Booklet,  «.  2,  *'The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Flan,"    liivl•^ftlll  inf<>rniati..n  of  ilti'i 
?iirt!,--d,  whi-h  ar'lxnK  !/•  ttirifty  iii-n   ani 
V       I  J.  n    ir.   .ill   p.l.'U  .f  III.-  ."iir  •    •.  . 


HELDON,  MORGA 

AND    COMPANY 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

ilrir.herz  Ser-  York  Stock  Exchange 


M 


Stocks  and  Bonds 
for  Salaried  People 

^1  ■- .  iiiv*^>t  aii'l  rcaliz*"  id  tjnO'-'P«?r- 
tii-'n.  Buy  on*' or  iiir-rr  Bharps  i'f 
•  f-'-k  on  iniinthly  r«ymcnU.  Wrllr 
lur  Booklrl.R. 

Memben 

N  Y.  Slock.  Collon  and  Colfrc  Eiclunges 


NCREASE  Your  Income 

Others  buy  Ihem  Safe, 
and  more  inleresi  ihan  Ihe 
i/j  or  47'  savings  banks 
pay     Beiler  gel  posted 

vj  "^^*i»'  ^^'^^^'iiitifccNtwllST  No  574  ANOfaEf  BoORia. 

[jlOKLAMOMA    FARM   MORTGAGE  CQ("«J 


^Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A.      E 
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t'rs  thfir  uouRtia)  tlftl  ililT. 

■  ■.    ....»-.;..    out  thrtok  in  valu*' — tlirjare 

uiiiaHj  on   pr-'iK-rty    wnrth  Hirer  llnT^*  thr  miiiiry 

"%np<1.     M'c    liKTP    l.ftnMf.vpr    tl  OnO.noOand  not  a 

't:*  '     -   •  •  ^  siniclp  (orrclcculF 

**  I  int:  tnetbodt,  and 

u 

At  Ki  i  II  ^->\\  \NS()N  CO. 


THE  UNITED    STATES    IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


An  exw^dinulvablcdiscussion  of  American  life,  industry,'. 
an!     ■  ■■•  Lcroy-Bcaulieu.  translated  into 

En  in  Bruce.  Considered  by  compe- 

tent c  ilioj  Lu  be  the  most  noteworthy  work  on  the 
UnitH  States  since  Br>-ce"s  •'American  Common- 
uralth."     li  'a  careful  and  impartial  study  of 

thee:onomi  -  the  productivity,  and  the  social 

and  politic.il  i  I'uf:  ni  this  countn,-.  based  upon  the 
evtdcncp  of  official  report?.  A  profoundly  interesting 
Ixxjk  that  will  richly  repay  reading. 

.-'to.  Cloth,  joo  Pfi.      f^.iio  net;  by  mail  $s.i; 
Foakft  WatnaDi  Conpanr,  354-60  Foortb  ATrnac,  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -.\ND  -FINANCE 


ISEW  FIGURES  AS  TO  THE  WARS  COST 


T 


HE  borrowings  of  all  the  nations 
concerned  in  the  European  War  are 
estimated  to  ha^"e  now  reached  somewhat 
more  than  S  19,000.000.000,  and  thej-  are 
'•greater  than  the  total  direct  cost  of  all 
European  wars  that  have  occurred  within 
125  years."  So,  at  least,  says  a  \\Titer  in 
the  New  York  Times  Aiuialist,  who  pre- 
sents many  interesting  facts  as  to  present 
conditions  and  the  cost  of  other  wars: 

"Prior  to  the  present  catastrophe  the 
costliest  military  campaign  in  modern  his- 
tory was  that  which  England  waged  with 
France,  from  1793  to  1814 — the  Napoleonic 
wars.  When  that  titanic  struggle  com- 
menced, the  funded  debt  of  England, 
whollv  the  product  of  wars  which  had  gone 
before,  amounted  to  §1,220.000.000.  When 
Napoleon  finally  went  to  Elba,  in  1814, 
the  British  Government  had  a  funded  debt 
of  more  than  S;i. 700.000.000  in  addition  to 
a  large  floating  debt.  But  the  war's  ex- 
pense did  not  cease  even  then,  and  by  1816 
the  total  debt  had  reached  a  figure  only 
slightly  under  S4..">00,(KX).000.  the  largest 
in  its  history  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war.  The  total  cost  of  the  twenty- 
two  vears  of  warfare  has  been  estimated 
by  authorities  at  §6,2.50.000.000.  and  half 
of  this  was  represented  in  the  increase  of 
the  British  debt. 

"The  only  other  war  in  European  historj- 
comi)arable  in  cost  to  the  Napoleonic  wars 
was  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  That  com- 
parativelv  brief  contest  cost  France  di- 
rectly some  $2,750,000,000.  and  from  1870 
to  1872  her  national  obligations  Avere  in- 
creased by  almost  S1.700.(X)0.000.  Unlike 
England,  which  graduallv  reduced  its  debt 
after  1816  (at  the  close 'of  the  1914  fiscal 
year  it  stood  at  S;i,.5:i.j,000.0()0).  the  French 
debt  increased  largely  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  on  January  1.  1914,  it 
amounted  to  more  than  .?6.560.000,000— 
the  largest  national  debt  at  that  time. 
Much  of  this  increase,  however,  was  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of 
railroads  and  to  educational  and  other  so- 
cial developments,  which,  in  England,  were 
financed  by  taxation. 

"The  American  Civil  War  cost  more 
than  any  other  save  tlie  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  total  expenditures  having  been  reliablv 
estimated  at  .S5.(X)0.000.000.  and  as  a  result 
the  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  from  only  S64,- 
000,000  in  18(50  to  §2.332.331,208  in  1865. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  debt  bt>gan  to  decline,  and  in 
1892  it  was  only  .§.">S.').000,(XX).  Since  then 
it  has  iiicreased  substantially,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  but  it  is  still 
the  smallest  of  the  debts  of  any  of  the 
great  Powers.  The  annual  interest-charge 
is  only  23  cents  per  capita. 

"Thus  the  combined  direct  cost  of  the 
three  most  expensive  wars  in  modern  times. 
o!ie  of  which  raged  througii  a  i^eriod  of 
twenty-on«'  years,  was  .^H.tMHJ.tXW.OOO. 
The  twenty  greatest  wars  in  ihi'  century 
and  a  quarter  preceding  the  European 
War  have  cost  directlv.  in  the  aggregate. 
§22, 000.000. 0(X).  Europe's  total  war-bill 
for  the  ri.Vvcar  period  did  not  exceed 
§lS.000.(KK).oi)O.  Much  of  that  sum.  how- 
ever, went  to  swell  the  national  debts,  and 
when  war  broke  out  a  year  ago  last  August 
the  nations  invoKed  were  already  strug- 
gling with  national  obligations  amounting 
to  approximatel\-  S28.(XX).000.000,  mostly 
the  accumulation  of  centuries  of  fighting 
and  preparations  for  fighting. 

"The  financial  record  since  that  time 
shows  with  what  appalling  rapidity  that 


total  has  mounted.  In  an  accompanying 
table  is  given  the  approximate  borrowings 
of  each  of  the  belligerents  in  the  last  fifteen 
months.  It  shows  that  the  AUies  have 
borrowed  in  one  form  or  another  more  than 
§10,800,000,000,  Avhile  the  Teutonic  Pow- 
ers have  increased  their  indebtedness  bv 
about  §8,500.000,000.  That  is  a  total  debt- 
expansion  in  little  more  than  a  vear  of 
above  §19.000,(X)0,000.  It  means,  roughly 
calculated,  ihat  the  annual  interest-charges 
of  those  nations  have  increased  bv  between 
§8.50,000,000  and  .§900,000,000.  To  what 
great  heights  the  figures  may  climb  before 
peace  finall}'  comes  must  be  left  to  the  im- 
agination. Only  time  can  tell,  for  hard 
necessity  has  forced  the  adoption  of  the 
announced  policy  of  unlimited  liability. 

"  Up  to  date  the  German  debt  has  in- 
creased actually  and  relatively  more  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  belligerents.  The 
national  debt  of  the  German  Empire  began 
to  assume  large  proportions  only  in  recent 
years,  and  it  represented  before  the  pres- 
ent conflict  the  cost  of  preparation  for  war 
rather  than  war  itself.  The  indemnity 
which  Germany  received  at  the  close  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  left  the  country 
in  an  excellent  position  so  far  as  national 
finances  were  concerned.  In  1877,  five 
vears  after  hostilities  ceased,  the  national 
debt  amounted  to  only  §18,000.000.  Re- 
cently, however,  as  militan.*  expenditures 
began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  debt,  too, 
began  to  grow. 

"At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1913,  it  amounted  to  $1,254,OOK),000. 
From  41  cents  per  capita  in  1877,  it  had 
climbed  to  §18.72.  The  trend  of  the  debt 
per  capita  almost  throughout  the  period 
was  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish debt,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table,  in  which  are  also  included  the  fig- 
ures for  the  United  States: 

United  I  'nited 

Kingdom  Germany  States 

1877 $115.45  $0.41  $36.93 

1881 110.31  1.47  31  94 

1886 102.58  2.34  19.97 

1891 90.39  6.64  9.55 

1S96 82.35  10.11  12.06 

1901 84.60  10.57  12.72 

1906 90.35  14.53  10.44 

1911 81.04  18.87  9.75 

1912 79.82  18.59  10.09 

1913 77  79  18.72  9  95 

1914 76.17       9.81 

"Mark  the  enormous  increase  caused  by 
Germany's  present  campaign.  In  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  months  Germany  has 
borrowed  no  less  than  §6.415,000,000. 
That  is  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  her  popula- 
tion, on  .June"  30.  1914.  the  per  capita  debt 
has  increased  by  .§94.60.  or  more  than  500 
per  cent.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
increase  has  really  been  greater  than  that, 
for  the  huge  losses  of  life  on  the  battle- 
fields make  the  burden  so  much  greater  for 
those  who  survive  to  bear  it.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  those  w-ho  haAe  been 
destroyed  or  crippled  in  battle  are,  physi- 
cally, at  any  rate,  the  most  efficient  of  the 
nation's  people.  Against  this  may  be  set 
the  possibility  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  population  will  be  employed  in  pro- 
ductive work  when  Europe  turns  from  de- 
struction to  construction.  The  same  con- 
ditions apply,  of  course,  to  the  other 
countries  involved  in  the  war. 

"Great  Britain,  which  is  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  Allies'  financing,  has  been  the 
second  largest  borrower.  In  various  ways 
she  has  taken  §5,739,000,000  from  the 
world's  money  markets.  Reduced  to  a 
per  capita  basis,  that  is  equal  to  §123.68, 
figured  on  the  population  just  before  the 
war  commenced,  an  increase  of  about  160 
per  cent.  In  comparison  with  the  debt 
which  the  country  shouldered  as  a  result 
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A  Business  Man's  Fight 

Of  Years 

To  Break  Into  The  Church 

He  wanted  to  give  his  ability,  money  and 
life  to  church  work.  Ministers  preached,  "God 
wants  men's  lives."  This  man  said,  "Here  I 
am.''  Then  the  ministers  said,  "Don't  take  us 
literally."  They  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  The  churches  told  him  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do — actually  closed  their  doors  to  him. 
And  clergymen  and  church  workers  back  up 
this  man  and  say  the  church  is  doing  this  all  the 
time:  they  don't  want  men:  they  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them  if  they  came. 

The  most  serious  indictment 
of  the  churches  ever  printed. 
It  is  in  the  December 

LADIES' Home  Journal 

15  Cents-— Everywhere 


ALSO  IN  DECEMBER 


THE  WISE  MEN 

W.  L.  Taylor's  wonderful  painting 
reproduced  in  full  color 
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ire  Extinguishers 


Sis  Was  Trapped — but 

Pyrene  Saved  Her 

I  tumbled  out  of  bed  when  I  heard  Sis  scream.     Her  room 
was  afire.     The  doorway  was  blazing.     She  was  trapped. 

Mother  and  Father  were  away.  I  ran  for  the 
Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  that  hung  by  the  'phone. 
Father  had  showed  me  how  to  use  it. 

With  a  few  pumps  most  of  the  fire  was  smothered 
and  Sis  escaped  from  her  room..  A  few  more 
pumps  and  the  fire  was  out. 

Goodness!  I  hate  to  think  what  might  have 
happened  that  night  without  Pyrene. 

Write  for  Booklet,  "  The  Vital  Five  Minutes  " 

Pyrene  saves  15',  Factories,   schools, 

on    auto   insurance  theatres,  use  Pyrene 

Inspected,  Approved  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  Inc. 

PYRENE     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New   York   City 

Branchet  in  41   Cities 
The  Pyrene  Company,  Ltd..  lQ-21   Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

' '         1.1.1  .  .j^,  ,(,„.^,||,„  „.j||  j,p  f<iiind  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D..  Pro- 

]£^  ■•'  iii-nw.  ^Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelonK  stiidv  of  the  subject. 

\"'"  .  .  .      blcm  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 

thai  It   t.KM  Ills  no  Uilhcultics  to  the  layman.     All  8i.\  book,  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
opUtnisra  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translatrd    by   Smith    Elv   Jclliffr, 

M.H     ■■■  1  \^  ■" \    \^  I M.rj. 

In  I  k  Dr. 

r>ti'  ;hv  un- 

tie pu^iiiou  he  holds  and 
rlcarlv    and    rharminnly 
'     '    he  has 
8vo. 

-^ V.  Jj.oo; 

hall  leather.  *4.5o.  By  mail  2$  ccnu 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES     THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  ti.iiislatinn  bv  Ed«-ard 

<;..R-  '••• '    "  ■• 

the:- 

by  til 

is    due  to    lali>:uc   brought  on   by 

psychic  d'-bMitic.s  and  can  be  cured 

by  i'  t;on  of  the  mind  and 

"trr  of  the  will,      umo. 

Clot.,  .,,  vv.uts  ;  by  mail  8o  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Villi,,,,,/,., I  .,  ..,.1  ,tuiii  by  Edward 
'  ;,.ithetic  and  in- 

I  lit,,  showing  how 

nil  at.U  ilisottk  rs  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace faitors  of  everyday  life, 
^* '     '  'I- the  individual  into 

ite.  and  how  just  as 

' :..-,  arc  formed,  they 

can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
rcg=iined.  ijmo.  Cloth,  so  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

"^         '        '   from  the  latest  French 
Edward   G.    Richards. 

'    ■■■■ -.   essays   that    shed    new 

light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment, tamo.  Cloth.  Ji. so;  by  mail 
Ji  .f>o 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Autliorizcd  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
towar,!  tlie  proper  molding  of  their 
childnn  >  intellectual  life.  l2mo. 
Cloth      5.1  icntj;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  !P.ind  and  matter,  should 
read  w  ith  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  T2mo,  Cloth.  50  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 
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of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  however,  this 
showing  is  not  at  all  unfavorable.  In 
fact,  the  present  debt  per  capita  is  scarcely 
as  large  as  was  the  debt  in  1816,  while  in- 
terest-charges per  capita  are  now  actually 
smaller  than  they  were  at  that  time. 

"If  all  borrowings  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  be  included,  the  debt  of  France  has 
increased  by  less  than  a  third,  while  that 
of  Russia  is  now  about  50  per  cent,  larger 
than  it  was  on  January  1,  1914,  the  debt 
on  that  date  having  been  about  $4,500,- 
000,000.  With  the  other  belligerents  the 
increases  have  been  relatively  small. 

"Further  enormous  borrowings  are  in 
j)rospect,  not  only  to  finish  the  war  but  to 
take  up  the  work  of  rehabilitation  when  the 
grim  task  has  been  completed.  It  makes 
a  gloomy  picture,  but  there  is  another  side, 
too.  Who  can  tfll.  for  instance,  to  what 
extent  the  productivity  of  Europe's  people 
\\-ill  increase,  as  it  has  always  increased 
after  each  war  since  the  beginning  of 
t  he  mechanical  age ;  or  how  much  easier  the 
individual's  burden  may  be  made  by  the  in- 
crease in  real  wages  which  must  inevitably 
come  A\-ith  greater  producti\ity? 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  borrow- 
ings of  those  nations  involved  have  been 
appro.ximately  as  shown  in  the  following 
tables : 

UNiTHa)  Kingdom 

Bonds:  3J.^  per  cents $1,750,000,000 

4}i  per  cents 2,925,000,000 

Five-year  Exchequer  3.s 239,000,000 

Treasury  bills  (various  rates) *575,0OO.O0O 

One-half  of  .^nglo-French  credit  in  New  York,  5s       250,000,000 

Total _ $5,739,000,000 

^Estimated  amount  now  outstanding. 

France 

Bonds:  National  defense S  1.230,000,000 

Treasury 450,000,000 

One-year  5  per  cent,  notes  in  London 50,000,000 

One-year  5  per  cent,  notes  in  New  York *25,000,000 

Credits  and  collateral  loan  in  New  York 73,000,000 

One-half  of  Anglo-French  credit  in  New  York,  5s  250,000,000 

Total $2,078,000,000 

♦Estimated. 

Russia 

5  ()er  cent,  bonds $515,000,000 

5'  o  per  cent,  bonds 515,000,000 

4  per  cent.  Ijonds 309,000.000 

Treasury  bills;  at  home  and  in  England  and 

France 1,252,000,000 

Total $2,591,000,000 

Italy 

54  per  cent,  bonds. $200,000,000 

I'  2  per  cent,  bonds 200,000,000 

Loan  now  being  placed  in  the  United  States .  . .         25,000,000 

Total $425,000,000 

Germany 

First  war-loan,  5s $1,115,000,000 

Second  war-loan,  5s 2,265,000,000 

Third  war-loan,  5s 3,025.000,000 

Notes  in  United  States 10,000,000 

Total $6,415,000,000 

Austria 

.\ustrian  5]4  per  cent,  bonds $433,000,000 

Hungarian  6  per  cent,  bonds 237,000,000 

War-loans,  credits,  etc 1,161,000,000 

Total $1,831,000,000 

Turkey 
Loan  in  Germany $250,000,000 

Total  war-borrowings $19,329,000.0()O 

"In  addition  to  these  loans,  Canada 
has  borrowed  $70,000,000;  India,  $15,000- 
000,  and  numerous  neutrals  have  put  out 
loans,  estimated  at  an  amount  exceeding 
S;i()0.0q0,000,  the  principal  ones  begin  the 
bo^ro^vings  of  Holland,  amounting  to  $143,- 
000,000,  and  Roumania,  $40,000,000." 

RECORD   BANK-CLEARINGS 

In  the  month  of  October,  bank-clearings 
in  this  country  reached  the  highest  total 
ever  knowTi,  being  $20,052,233,222.  The 
highest  total  for  anv  previous  month  was 
that  for  October,  1912,  $17,002,000,000, 
so  that  the  total  clearings  for  this  year 
surpass    the    highest     previous    total    by 
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nearly  18  per  cent.  While  activity  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Excliange  in  part  ac- 
counted for  the  great  total  this  year,  at 
the  same  time,  if  New  York  City  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  total,  the  remaining  sum, 
representing  the  rest  of  the  country,  would 
be  of  record  proportion.  So  also  of  the 
showing  for  New  York  alone,  which  this 
year  exceeds  by  about  .1i;i,r)00,000,()0n  tlic 
previous  high  record.  Other  cities  whicli 
showed  impreeedented  totals  in  October 
this  year  were  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Omaha,  Denver,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Richmond.  The  total  for 
October  this  year  exceeds  by  about  30  per 
cent,  the  total  for  October,  1918.  When 
comparison  is  made  %vitli  October,  1914, 
the  increase  this  year  is  72.4  per  cent.  A 
writer  in  BradstreeCs  says: 

"Every  group  reflects  a  gain  over  Oc- 
tober, 1914,  while  only  two  out  of  seven 
display  decreases  from  1913,  the  two  being 
the  southern  and  far-western  divisions. 
All  of  the  New  England  cities,  most  of  the 
middle,  and  practically  all  of  the  western 
group,  as  well  as  the  cities  in  the  north- 
western division,  show  advances  over  Oc- 
tober, 1914,  an  exception  in  this  respect 
being  Alinneapolis,  which  reveals  a  loss. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  clearings 
at  Minneapolis  have  been  showing  a  con- 
sistent shrinkage,  not  because  business  is 
less  active  in  that  city,  but  because  of  the 
consolidation  last  March  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Security  National 
Bank  into  one  institution.  Only  one  city 
in  the  southwest  discloses  a  decline,  and 
in  the  south  every  center  save  Knoxville 
appears  on  the  favorable  side.  In  the  far- 
western  group  three  of  fifteen  cities  reflect 
losses. 

"The  month  was  marked  by  activity  in 
numerous  lines:  by  improvement  tending 
to  reach  out  to  trades  and  industries  that 
had  been  lagging;  by  better  collections; 
by  good  prices  for  grain  as  well  as  for  cot- 
ton and  cottonseed;  by  exceptional  ac- 
tivity in  the  country's  leading  stock  market, 
and  by  the  successful  underwriting  of  the 
Anglo-French  loan.  Transactions  in  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  month  of  October  aggregated  26,639,- 
000  shares,  the  heaviest  sales  reported  for 
any  month  since  March,  1907,  and  pay- 
ments on  account  of  subscrii)tions  to  the 
Anglo-French  loan  also  were  heavy,  while 
the  rising  tide  of  prices  for  stocks  involved 
larger  sums  of  money.  These  factors,  of 
course,  must  be  considered  when  weighing 
the  bank-clearings  for  October. 

"New  York  City's  total  for  October^ 
$12,739,678,6rj2— exceeds  thatof  September 
by  37  per  cent.;  it  surpasses  October,  1914, 
by  127.1  per  cent.;  it  overtops  the  like 
month  in  1913  by  46  per  cent.,  and  it  out- 
ranks the  same  month  in  1912  by  23  per 
cent. 

"Outside  of  New  York  the  total  for  Oc- 
tober— $7,312,554,-570 — reflects  a  gain  of 
20  per  cent,  over  September,  shows  a  rise 
of  21.5  per  cent,  over  that  month  in  1914, 
of  6.5  per  cent,  over  October,  1913,  and  a 
practically  similar  ratio  over  the  same  time 
in  1912." 

NEW  YORK  AS  STILL  THE  FINANCIAL 
CENTER 

Recent  figures  as  to  the  condition  of  our 
national  banking  system  given  out  by  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  show  total  resources  for  national 
banks  of  $12,267,000,000,  the  loans  ag- 
gregating $6,825,000,000,  the  deposits  $9,- 
229,000,000,  and  the  lawful  reserves,  the 
unprecedented  total  of  $1,989,000,000.  or 
an  excess  or  surplus  reserve  of  $868,000,- 
000,  the  latter  being  figures  which  break 
all  previous  records.  A  A\Titer  in  The  Wall 
^Street  Journal  remarks  that  these  figures 
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ON'T  let  a  cough  get  a  hold  on  you 
while    you're   watching   that   game. 
'\|    Munch  a  few  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  while 
you're  watching  the  ball  fly  around. 
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f^yn^^^ll^ 
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Nickel 


The  medicinal  oils  in  these  drops  will 
soothe  your  throat,  keep  the  air  passages 
clear  and  refreshed,  and  prevent  coughs 
and  hoarseness.  Carry  a  box  during  Fall 
and  Winter — they're  far  better  than  medi- 
cine. Take  one  o'  bedtime  to  loosen  the 
phlegm. 


S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar 
and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

of   Poughkeepsie 

Your    Grandpa     Knows     Ua 

Makers   of   S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum    and    Lasses  Kisses 


Vigorous  Soul-Stirring  Books  by  Louis  A.  Banl(s,  D.D. 

These  twenty-four  volumes  of  plain,  direct,  forcible,  fearless  truth  by  Dr.  Banks 
include  revival  sermons,  talks  to  young  men,  temperance  discourses,  chats  with 
youno;  folks,  advice  to  religious  workers,  etc.  Each  and  every  one  deals  with 
the  every-day  facts  of  life  in  a  compelling  and  vital  way. 


A  Year's  Prayer-Meeting 
Talks 

12mo,  do.  1.00;  by  mail  1. 12 

Anecdotes  and  Morals 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Christ  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

David  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Hero  Tales  from  Sacred 

Story 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

John  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 


My  Young  Man 
12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

On  the  Trail  of  Moses 
12mo,  do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 

Paul  and  His  Friends 

12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Poetry  and  Morals 
I2mo,do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 

and  Girls 
12mo,  do.  1.00;  by  mail  1. 12 

Sermons  Which  Have 

Won  Souls 

12mo,  clo.  1.40;  by  mail  1.52 


Seven  Times  Around  The  Saloon-Keeper's 

Jericho  Ledger 

12mo,  clo.  75c;  by  mail  83c  12mo,  clo.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

Spurgeon's  Illustrated  The  Sunday  Evening 

Anecdotes  Evangel 

12mo,  do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32  12mo,  clo.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

The  Christian  Gentleman  The  Unexpected  Christ 

12mo.  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c  12mo,do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

The  Fisherman  and  His  Twentieth  Century 

Friends  Knighthood 

I2mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62  12mo.  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  Problems  of  Youth  The  World's  Childhood 

12mo.  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42  12mo,  clo.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

The  Sinner  and  His  Friends  Windows  for  Sermons 

12mo,  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42  12mo,  do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  Toy  Like  Structural  Steel 

rprr  write  for  my  free  Book  which  tells  all 
ri\£iCi  about  Erector,  the  construction  toy  that 
solve:>  the  boy  problrm  for  parents.  I  will  also 
give  a  free  3  months'  subscription  to  my  boys' 
magazine.  Erector  Tips,  full  of  interesting  stories, 
pictures  and  announcement  of  my  *3ooo  prize  offer. 

Erector  is  the  only  construction  toy  with  girders 
like  real  structural  steel.  Twice  as  many  parts  for 
your  money  as  any  other;  builds  the  largest, 
strongest  and  most  realistic  models — thousands  of 
them — 500  actually  pictured  in  three  big  manuals. 
Most  sets  contain  free  the  big  motor  that  lifts 
100  pounds. 

Dealers"every where  sell  Erector,'$i  to  J25.  Ask 
to  see  Set  No.  4  for  $5. 

A.  C.  Gilbert,  President 

The    Mysto    Manufacturing    Co. 
121  Fox  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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C.  C.  CLEMINSHAW 
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IF  Your  Gas    - 
Tanic  Leaked 
Would  You 
PlugTlieHole? 


Then 
look  to  your 
Carburetor— let  us 
show  you  how  to  stop 
the  leak  — get  increased 
mileage,    power    and 
more  speed ~  better  ac- 
celeration and  flexibility 
with  the  New  Stromberg 
.  Carburetor.    Mail  Cou- 
pon for  proof. 
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"do  not  tell  the  whole  story'*  that  one 
may  extra^^t  from  them.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  he  says  some  lawmakers  "sought  to 
relegate  a  particular  city  to  an  obscure 
place  on  the  financial  map."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1914  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Law 
was  in  the  process  of  making  "an  unmis- 
takal)le  animus  was  directed  against  New 
York  banking  interests."  It  was  well 
known  that  a  purpose  existed  to  disinte- 
grate the  powers  of  the  soK'alled  "money 
trust"  by  arbitrary  measures  which  would 
force  banking  funds  into  other  sections. 
Accordingly,  there  was  allotted  to  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  small  a  dis- 
trict "as  was  consistent  ^\•ith  dignity." 
New  Y'ork,  however,  has  survived  that 
attempt,  and,  "like  a  phenix,  has  emerged 
stronger  and  more  than  e\er  the  financial 
center  of  the  United  States,  as  no  sane 
thinker  doubted  it  would  at  the  time." 
The  writer  adds: 

"Its  national  banks  are  responsible  for 
.S2,056,00(),()00,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deposits.  Their  resources  are  over  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  national  banking  system, 
and  they  hold  45  per  cent,  of  the  cash. 
This  city  boasts,  among  other  things,  of  a 
single  bank  with  deposits  over  $500,000,- 
000,  a  trust  company  with  deposits  of 
§400,000,000.  Its  clearing-house  mem- 
bers answer  for  loans  aggregating  over 
S;?,000,000,000.  They  hold  over  S730,- 
000,000  of  reserves.  The  bank  exchanges 
in  one  dav  have  reached  the  enormous 
figures  of  $868,000,000.  Moreover,  out  of 
a  total  of  $283,000,000  of  gold  imported 
into  the  country  from  all  sources  between 
January  1  and  October  15,  some  $220,000- 
000  passed  through  its  portals. 

"New  Y'ork  has  filled  its  present  posi- 
tion not  because  of  the  laws,  but  in  spite 
of  them.  Commerce  and  business  develop 
along  lines  of  expediency.  No  man-made 
law  can  cause  water  to  flow  up-hill.  As 
London,  and  not  Liverpool  or  Manchester, 
became  a  financial  center,  so  New  Y^ork 
has  developed  a  reason  for  its  paramount 
and  lasting  position.  As  a  great  shipping 
l)oint  it  causes  the  merchants  to  assemble 
here.  Its  great  market  for  securities,  the 
new  discount  and  acceptance  facilities  of 
the  reserve  banking  system — all  these  tend 
to  attract  banking  funds  from  far  and  near. 
They  fiowed  here  under  the  old  system, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  new  bank- 
ing system  has  been  no  hindrance.  And 
they  will  not  cease  to  flow  in  this  direction 
until  self-interest  directs  the  movement 
elsewhere." 

OUR  AMAZING  CROPS 

Final  details  of  our  grain  crops  liave 
come  with  a  significance  somewhat  star- 
tling to  many  minds.  The  totals  are  un- 
precedented, and  their  full  meaning  per- 
haps can  not  as  yet  be  determined.  The 
vahie  of  our  corn  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  cmrent  prices  as  $1,913,025,071,  a  sum 
$190,0(X),000  higher  than  the  value  of  our 
corn  in  the  previous  high  record  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eleven 
of  the  Southern  States  increased  their  pro- 
duction of  corn  this  year  by  25  per  cent., 
and  that  they  have  to  their  cretlit  27  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crop.  Much  encourage- 
ment is  found  by  economists  in  this  e^  i- 
dence  that  the  South  is  more  and  more 
getting  away  from  its  old  habit  of  produc- 
ing cotton  as  a  single  crop.  A  wTiter  in 
the  New  York  Times  says: 

"There  are  now  five  crops  reckoned  in 
totals  of  billions — corn,  wheat,  oats  in 
bushels,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  in  pounds. 
Our  wheat  is  now  a  quarter  of  the  world's 
growth,  llav  is  reckoned  in  Ions,  this  year 
80,983,000    of    'domesticated'    hay,    and 
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20,293,000  of  wild  hay.  The  tamo  hay 
falls  bolow  the  billion-dollar  valuo  by  about 
a  hundred  millions,  Vnit  might  make  a  sixth 
in  the  billion  class  for  both  sorts.  It  is 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  more  than  cot- 
ton, about  which  the  country  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  convulsed  by  the  politicians, 
who  never  think  of  hay.  The  principal 
crops  are  worth  this  year  certainly  a  half 
billion,  perhaps  a  round  billion,  more  than 
last  year's  maximum  up  to  that  year. 
The  total  of  farm  i^roduce  may  well  enough 
exceed  eleven  billions,  for  animals  have  had 
an  unusual  increase  and  their  food  has  b(>en 
abundant. 

"Counting  these  billions  of  quantities 
and  values,  it  is  impossible  not  to  r(>call 
with  amusement  the  proi)hecies  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  United  States  about 
now  would  be  unable  to  feed  itself,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  neo-Malthusians,  who 
preach  race-suicide  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  earth  to  sustain  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. That  leaves  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion two  elements:  Famines  heretofore 
have  been  caused  more  liy  inability  to  dis- 
tribute the  earth's  food-products  than  by 
inability  *^o  produce  them,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  production  have  been  immeasurably 
increased  by  American  methods.  We  have 
often  been  condemned  for  being  bad  farm- 
ers. The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  to  be 
any  better  than  we  are  to  supply  all  de-. 
mands.  Nobody  has  ever  calculated  what 
Russia,  for  example,  would  be  able  to 
produce  with  American  machinery.  Oin- 
own  capacity  is  a  matter  of  price.  When 
the  food  is  wanted,  any  quantity  will 
lie  forthcoming.  The  saying  that  10  per 
cent,  will  bring  gold  from  the  mines  is 
equally  true  of  food.  The  world  will  never 
be  hungry  as  a  whole  so  long  as  it  has  the 
price,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  large 
areas  will  ever  suffer  famine  again  in  the 
old  manner.  There  always  are  those  who 
can  find  something  to  be  miserable  about, 
but  the  American  who  pulls  a  long  face 
this  year  has  something  wrong  with  his 
vitals  or  intellectuals." 

HOW  THE  WAR  HAS  ADVANCED  THE 
PRICES  OF  MEDICINES 

Whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages  nostrums 
and  philters  were  wthjn  reach  of  none 
but  the  well-to-do,  or  rich  persons,  the 
promise  now  is,  if  the  war  continues  long, 
that  even  the  rich  will  l)e  unable  to  buy 
some  of  tho  r":.'.orn  drugs  which  have 
revolutionized  therapeutics  during  the  past 
decade — so  declares  a  writer  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  leading  manufacturer 
and  exporter  of  modern  medicines  has  long 
been  Germany,  her  efficiency  having  been 
such  as  to  make  impossible  a  duplication 
of  her  work  by  other  nations  at  short  no- 
tice, and  this  entirely  independent  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  secret  processes 
she  used  in  making  many  drugs.  Every 
year  Germany  sent  out  literally  tons 
of  her  famous  coal-tar  products,  but  the 
supply  of  these  since  the  war  began  has 
been  practically  cut  off.  A  small  surplus 
existed  in  this  country,  but  this  has 
rapidly  disappeared  in  spite  of  rising 
prices,  which  pi-omise  soon  to  "make  some 
of  the  precious  pellets  worth  their  weight 
in  gold."  Already  there  are  druggists  who 
will  not  sell  to  one  person  more  than  a 
single  dozen  talilets  of  aspirin,  salol,  or 
phenacetin.  Jobbers  meanwhile  are  con- 
serving their  small  suppHes;  when  retailers 
order  them  by  thousands  they  are  apt  to 
get  only  a  few  hundred  tablets.  The 
writer  adds: 

"Salol,  used  extensivelj"  in  breaking 
colds  and  fevers,  has  risen  from  64  cents  a 
pound  to  .f3.35,  and  is  rising  daily.  Phe- 
nacetin, a  coal-tar  headache-cure,  now  sells 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman^ 
it  isnt  a  Kodak. 


Holidays  are 

Kodak  Days 

Every  winter  outing,  every  house  party  and  home  dinner 
dance,  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  festivities— in  each 
of  these  are  fascinating  subjects  for  the  Kodak — pictures 
that  make  fun  in  the  taking  —  pictures  that  will  always 
prove  a  delight. 

Picture  taking  by  daylight  or  flashlight,  is  simple  by  the 
Kodak  method — and  it's  not  expensive  now-a-days. 

Put  Kodak  on  that  Christmas  list. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


Catalog  free  at  your  dealer's, 
or  by  mail. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

Bv  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer— EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
Small  box  25c  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Small  Volumes  of  Great  Literature 

Bell's  Reader's  Shakespeare 

For  home  reading  and  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Three 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  Historic  Plays  ;  Vol.  II.  Tragedies  ;  Vol. 
III.  Comedies.   12mo,  Buckram.  Jl.SOeach;  by  mail  Jl. 62. 

Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist 

Principles  and  Exercises,  followed  by  copious  selections  from 
ancient  and  modem  literature.  .Adapted  to  the  use  of  Senior 
and  Junior  students.     12mo,  Cloth.     $1.50;  by  mail  $1.62. 

Fank  &  WagDalU  Company,  354-360  Fonrth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SBeCLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins  Glen   on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E.  Letfingwell,  Pres. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  Cure  and  Hotel,  known    as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

trom  haviuR  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The  treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treatments 
are  ji'ven  under  the  direction  of  physicians.    Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 

TPf  117       O   A  nPUO       "^^^    Bathing   Springs  are   similar  to  the  waters    of    Bad 
f   JTllli      p/\     I    llo       .Xauheim.  but   about  rive  times  as  strons:.  THE  RADIUM 

EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  American  Spring-  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes, 
Obesity,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and 
Circulatory  System,  Kidney  Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  \ve  offer  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  grraded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exer- 
cise.   Well-kept  Golf  Course.     Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.     Music.  Dancing. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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A  trip  exceeding 
all  anticipation 

You»  fnj'vymcnt  of  li*cuuting  Hono- 
lulu ind  the'  UIcso(  PciCf ~ Jepcmi* 
Ufgely  on  ('v  'Oulr  ym*  rrareL 

fot  xhe  cr^vclcT  who  Jcmtcs  a  fut. 
Ktit.  comtoruhle  trip  «uch  ai  tus  no 
equal  on  the  Paci6c-che  nrw  dc  luxe 
•rrvice  offered  by  the  Aoacine  "PaUce 
o*  the  Paci6c"  SS  Gulat  Nohtkuln 
•hould  prove  attractive 

TKu  tnp  will  prove  a  reabiation 
of  your  lundesi  travel  dreamtthe 
d--!!^Ktlul  ocean  voyage  on  thi» 
5  /X)  tnpie  turbiner  -the  tropical 

<.:.  L.  putureiquc  scenery,  and  nat 
utjI  wonder)  all  combining  to  make 
It  a  tnp  nc\'cr  to  be  forgoctea 

StopCKT  at  Htlo  permMmg  Jay  atut 
nt^ftf  ttn  of  -x-oUano  KiUuta^Home 
of  Etfmal  Fire 

J3S  "Great  Northern" 


Luxe 
SERVICE 
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at  S9.50  a  pound,  against  9S  cents  before 
the  war.  Aspirin  is  daily  more  difficult  for 
the  retailers  to  obtain,  and  is  doled  out  by 
the  wholesalers  at  S1.2o  a  pound,  against 
32  cents  a  pound  a  year  ago. 

"A  prominent  drug-jobber  was  recently 
visiting  a  retail  druggist  in  Wall  Street,  and 
on  spying  a  ten-pound  carton  of  acelpliene- 
tidin  on  his  customer's  .shelf,  he  advised 
him  to  put  it  in  the  safe,  for  what  had  been 
purcha.sed  for  S;").?.")  was  \alued  at  Silo. 
Tliis  drug  is  used  practically  in  all  hea<lache- 
cures. 

"Phenolphthalein,  an  important  factor  in 
laxative  medicines,  has  advanced  from  SI 
a  jjound  to  SIO.  Caffein  ^\■as  selling  around 
•S-i  a  i)ound  before  the  war,  and  is  offered 
b^•  wholesalers  at  $9. 

'"Antipyrin  has  advanced  from  $2.55  a 
pound  to  81.2.J  an  ounce,  and  it  is  weighed 
out  to  retail  druggists  in  mighty  small 
quantities. 

'"Ordinary  drugs  are  taking  part  in  the  ad- 
vance, quiuiu  having  jumped  300  per  cent., 
from  25  cents  an  ounce  to  SI;  and  glj^cerin 
from  18  cents  a  pound  to  50  cents. 

"Tired  nerves  will  not  be  soothed  Avhen 
the  bromid  bill  has  to  be  paid,  for  bro- 
mids,  which  are  still  advancing  in  price, 
are  selling  to  the  retailers  at  S2  a  poimd, 
against  44  cents  before  the  war.  Those 
who  strive  to  regain  hirsute  Aigor  tlirough 
u.se  of  resorcin,  utilized  in  practically  all 
modern  hair-tonics,  won't  be  ])leased  to 
learn  that  it  has  advanced  from  70  cents 
a  pound  to  S9,  and  the  price  shows  an 
advance  daily. 

"Santonin,  a  remedy  for  worms,  has 
advanced  from  $14  to  S75  a  pound. 

"It  is  getting  impossible  for  many 
druggists  to  keep  track  of  daily  dianges  in 
prices.  For  instance,  a  Wall  Street  drug- 
store recently  sold  100  jjills  to  a  customer 
for  3S  cents;  and  next  day,  when  the  jobber 
came   around,    the   drug-store   owner   was 


offered   piUs   to   renew  his   siipply   at    61 
cents  a  hundred. 

"The  big  jobbers  are  frowning  on  any 
attempt  to  speculate  in  these  important 
medicines.  An  example  is  shoA«i  in  a 
recent  attempt  to  put  through  a  deal  in 
citric  acid.  This  is  largely  imported  from 
Italy,  and  sells  in  normal  times  at  65  cents 
a  pound.  When  that  country  entered  hos- 
tilities the  acid  instantly  advanced  to  SI. 75 
a  pound.  The  American  jobbers  discov- 
ered that  a  certain  foreign  layman  living 
in  New  York  had  accumulated  3,000  kegs 
of  the  acid  in  anticipation  of  Italy's  entrance 
into  the  war.  They  refused  to  buy,  and 
the  price  dropt  to  normal  prices." 

RAILROADS  RECOVERING  FROM  THE 
EFFECTS   OF  THE  WAR 

Slason  Thompson,  of  the  Bm'eau  of  Rail- 
way Statistics,  finds  one  of  the  most  helj)- 
ful  signs  of  the  day  to  be  the  increase  now 
going  on  in  expenditures  bj-  railroads  for 
lal)or  and  material.  He  has  prepared  for 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  an  interesting 
statement  on  this  subject: 

"Full  returns  as  to  the  income  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  are  only 
availaijle  to  the  end  of  August.  These, 
amounting  to  §282,036,440,  show  a  grati- 
fying increase  in  gross  revenues  over  the 
corresponding  month  in  1914,  and  are  onlv 
slightly  iSl, 430,000,  or  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.)  below  those  of  1913.  When  scru- 
tinized more  closelj'  the  returns  for  both 
July  and  August  show  that  the  improve- 
ment in  gross  revenues  A\as  almost  whoUy 
due  to  the  great  boom  in  manufacturing 
for  export,  which  is  taxing  the  capacity  of 
the  Eastern  railways  both  in  equipment 
and  terminal  facilities  in  the  movement  of 
coal  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
Where  the  freight-revenues  of  (^lass  I  roads 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAV 
Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
LctTU  New  York.  Daily.  1:08  P.  M. 
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Large  l2mo,  cloth,  SI  .75  net;  bu  mail,  $1 .85. 
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Jamaica,       Panama    Canal,    Central 
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REAL    ESTATE 

n«»I    AND    FLA.  Healthful,  beautiful. 
UKt-it^VWJ    progressive.     .\n  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  best  all  year  'round  town.     Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 

IPKA.S   WANTED.—  Manufacturers    arc 
wiiiiiis  for  paienis  procured  throii'^h  me.     3 
books  with  list  2U0inventioiis  wantedsentfree. 
.Advice  Free.      I  act  patent  orno  fee.    R.  B. 
U«cn,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

NEW  CROP  finest  pecans  in  the  world.  One 
pound  $1.00;  three  pounds  $2.50;  fiveixjunds 
$4.50;  ten  pounds  58.50;  three  poundscultiva- 
ted  seedlings  S  1.00  delivered.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory.  T.S.  McManus.  Waldo, Fla. 

INVENTORS.  — DO    NOT    S.\CRIFICE 
\C)UR     lN\EXTIO.NS.      Get   full    money 
mine.     Free  book.     Write    R.    S.    &    A.     B. 
l.\(  KV,  6i;t    B.XRRISTEK    BUILDING, 
\V.\SHlNGrON,  D.  C. 

PATENT    Vour    Ideas.     Patents  obtained 
ihroiigh  D.  Swift  beinp  sold  to  bijj  manufac- 
turers. \V  rite  today  for  free  book  of  307  needed 
inventions    and    surpassinir   reference?;      D. 
.SWIFT,  S29  .Seventh  St.,  Washington,  U.C. 

HOLIDAY    CARDS 

COPLEY  CRAFT  CI1KIST.M.\S  CARDS, 
hand-coloretl,on  imported,  deckle-edged  stock, 
sent  on  appro\  al.     Words  and  designs  api)eal 
to  those  desiriuR    distinctive   cards.      Copley 
Craft  Cards.   IS  Huntington  .Ave.,  Boston. 

Your  Profit 

How  would  you  like  to  reach  400.000 
possible    buyers? 

Our  Classified  Columns  oSfer  you  tins 
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.Agents  and  .Salesmen.  Patents  and  At 
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h  trial  ad  should  tuiivincp  you. 

Rate  Jl., SO  per  Line. 

1 NVENTIONS— Patenting  and  PromotinR. 

A  1    ok  containing  practical  advice  and  (iirei- 
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.\:iwinc,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  m.in  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
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in  the  Eastern  district  were  only  $73,765,- 
141  for  July,  and  $78,100,736  for  August, 
1914,  they  had  increased  to  $78,612,752  and 
$83,284,790  for  those  two  months,  respec- 
tively, this  year,  or  an  increase  of  $10,031,- 
665  in  the  Eastern  district,  where  the  in- 
crease for  the  whole  country  was  only 
$5,286,646. 

"So  far  as  returns  have  been  received, 
to  the  second  week  in  October,  railway 
revenues  show  material  increases  over  the 
same  periods  in  1914  without  reaching  the 
higher  marks  for  1913.  In  all  these  re- 
ports the  same  phenomenon  appears — the 
chief  improvements,  so  far  as  freight  is  con- 
■cerned,  is  in  the  East,  while  the  passenger 
movement  is  greater  in  the  West,  where 
the  effect  of  travel  to  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition is  still  evident. 

"From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that 
railway  revenues  have  practically  recov- 
ered from  the  slump  that  followed  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  but  they  owe 
their  recovery  more  to  the  stimulus  given 
to  the  production  of  war-materials,  coupled 
with  the  demand  for  export  of  food-prod- 
ucts, than  to  any  improvement  in  do- 
mestic business. 

"Turning  to  the  marked  increase  in  net 
revenue,  which  has  steadily  grown  for 
seven  months,  this  has  been  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  adoption  of  every  form  of 
economy  known  to  railway  managers,  and, 
to  the  marvel  of  the  superficial  observer, 
this  has  been  accompanied  by  increased 
efficiency  in  operation.  Hard  times  de- 
velop and  reward  the  great  American  trait 
of  adaptability.  They  force  economies 
that  good  times  do  not  appear  to  justify. 
They  put  a  curb  on  extravagances,  as  well 
as  extensions  and  experiments.  In  the 
matter  of  labor  alone,  which  constitutes 
from  62  per  cent,  to  63  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
pense of  operation,  a  material  reduction  in 
the  number  of  employees  becomes  not 
only  possible  but  unavoidable.  It  is  found 
that  two  men  can  very  often  do  the  work 
of  tlu-ee,  and  in  some  instances  do  it  more 
efficiently.  Between  June  30,  1913,  and 
June  30,  1915,  there  was  a  reduction  of 
from  150,000  to  200,000  in  the  number  of 
railway  employees.  This  of  itself  would 
have  meant  a  saving  of  approximately 
$10,000,000  a  month  in  expenses  had  it 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  wage-scale  during  these  two  years. 

"The  increase  in  net  income  during  the 
seven  months,  February  to  August,  1915, 
as  shown  in  the  following  statement,  has 
placed  the  railways  in  a  favorable  position 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  normal  increase 
in  traffic: 

Net  Income 
1914  1915  Increase 

February $39,079,124    $51,420,148    $12,341,024 

March 67,312,535      68,674,242        1,361,707 

April 59,839,815      67,739,995        7,100,180 

May 57,954,698      72,403,876      14,449,178 

June 72,364,476      84,798,723      12,434,247 

July 78,904,352      89,610,032      10,705,680 

August 89,628,582    100,399,783      10.771,201 

"From  all  these  figures  an  average  of  13 
per  cent,  has  to  be  deducted  to  pay  monthly 
tax-accruals. 

"Throughout  this  period  the  increase  in 
net  income  was  due  almost  entirely  to  re- 
duced operating  expenses  and  not  to  im- 
proved revenues,  but  there  are  evidences 
in  more  recent  returns  that  railway  ex- 
penses are  responding  to  the  demands  of 
increased  traffic.  In  other  words,  ex- 
penses have  taken  a  turn  upward,  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  a  more 
healthy  sign  than  a  mere  increase  in  rev- 
enues. This  means  increased  purchases 
of  fuel,  materials,  and  supplies,  and  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  depleted  ranks  of  wage-earn- 
ers. The  increase  in  expenditures  for  labor 
and  materials  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  in 
the  railway-world  to-day." 

Easy. — "  Say,  BiUy,  wot's  a  preferred 
creditor?  " 

"  That's  a  guy  ye  owe  money  to  wot 
kin  lick  ye." — Life. 
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Almost  any  soap  will  cleanse 
the  skin  and  hair,  and  many 
toilet  soaps  are  pure  enough 
to  do  it  without  injuring  these 
delicate  textures.    But  those 
who  want  a  soap  which  not 
only  cleanses  but  actually  im- 
proves the  complexion  and  hair 
naturally  turn  to  Resinol  Soap. 

In  every  way  an  exceptionally 
pleasing  toilet  soap,  the  sooth- 
ing, healing  properties  which  it 
derives  from  Resinol  Ointment 
enable  it  to  keep  the  complexion 
clear,  and  the  hair  rich  and  lus- 
trous, as  soaps  which  are  merely 
pure  and  cleansing  cannot  do. 

All  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods  sell 
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A  Book  to  Challenge  Consideration 

The  German  Viewpoint  On 

The  Neutrality  of  Belgium 

A  Study  of  the  Belgian  Case   Under   Its  Aspects   in  Political   History 

and  International  Law 

By  ALEXANDER  FUEHR,    Doctor  of  Law 

Makes  three  claims  which  have  not  heretofore  been  made  thus  carefully,  and  from  the 
German  Viewpoint,  for  Americans  to  consider — 

(1)  That  Belgium  was  not  neutral  territory  when  the  German  army  invaded  it; 
That,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgium's 
neutrality  has  been  void  for  many  years  and  has  been  considered  so  by 
Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  war ; 

That,  even  if  the  guarantee  treaty  had  still  been  in  force,  International 
Law  fully  permitted  Germany  to  invade  Belgium  under  the  particular 
circumstances.  
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Farm  Tractors  Show  Rapidly  Increasing  Use 

Fifty  per  cent.  Increase  in  the  United  States — Considerations  in  Selecting 
a  Tractor — Government  of  France  Offers  a  Farm  Tractor  Subsidy 


"  'T"*HE}  total  output  of  farm  tractors 
i.  this  year  will  exceed  twenty-one 
thousand,"  says  The  Gas  Review.  "Last 
year  it  was  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen thousand.  Next  year,  unless  all 
signs  fail,  there  will  be  another  fifty 
per  cent,  increase,  maybe  more." 

The  vast  possibilities  of  the  farm 
trartor  were  pointed  out  recently  bj- 
Philip  S.  Rose,  editor  of  The  American 
Thresherman,  in  an  address  before  the 
International  Engineering  Congress  at 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Rosi'  brought  out  some  impressive 
statistics  on  animal  versus  engine  power 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

He  quoted  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showing  2r),411,(KK) 
horses  on  farms  up  to  the  beginning  of 
11)1.5,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,308,()(K) 
horses  in  five  years.  Of  this  year's 
total  it  is  estimated  that  2(),:i28,S00 
are  work  horses,  ea<-h  of  which  develops 
seven-tenths  horse-power.  Thus  the 
total  annual  horse-power  on  farms  ap- 
proximates 14, 230,()()0  horse-power.  The 
total  value  of  these  horses  and  their 
harness  is  $3,04.5,8.5.5',  which  shows  a 
\ahiation  of  $214.0.5  per  horse-power. 
Exp<'rt  estimates  show  that  steam- 
power  plants  cost  from  $175  to  $200 
per  horse-power. 

Taking  the  statistics  from  1870  to 
Htll,  it  is  shown  that  farm  horses  have 
increas«'d  from  7,(KK),000  to  21,0(X),0(K), 
and  that  cultivated  acreage  has  in- 
creased within  tills  same  period  from 
1,S.5.0(K),(XX)  to  .50(),()00,(XX)  acres.  These 
figures  show  that  increase  in  available 
j)ower  and 'work  to  be  done  by  power 
has  maintained  steady  gain,  but  that 
the  acreage  cultivated  per  horse  has 
decreased  from  20.3  to  19.2. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  the 
greater  power  now  being  expended  upon 
each  cultivated  acre— llrst,  deejier  plow- 
ing; se<'ond,  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
farm  labor.  Deep  plowing  calls  for 
greater  |>ow«t.  High  wages  limit  the 
workers.  The  farm  c-n--  imcior  -;(il\-...; 
both  problems. 

k»peaking  of  the  development  of  the 
light  tractor,  Mr.  Rose  said:  "Just 
how  the  light-weight  ir^ntor  will  de- 
velop is  dilTicult  to  fn.,  ..ist  at  this 
time,  but  where  sucii  ■  .  luiino  need 
e.xist.s  thert'  seems  littlt  i  ;!)t  that  the 
manufa<'turers  who  have  1  a  number 
of  years'  experience  will  1  -ible  to  pro- 
duce a  machine   that  will   he  able  to  I 


supplement  the  horse  and  the  mule, 
even  if  it  does  not  displace  them.  The 
present  tendency  toward  very  light 
machines,  weighing  only  3,000  or  4,000 
lbs.,  probably  marks  the  extreme  swing 
of  the  pendulum  toward  light  weight. 
The  tractor  that  appears,  to  the  wTittr, 
to  have  the  best  chance  for  ultimate 
success  will  weigh  from  6,000  to  8,000 
lbs.,  and  have  9.bout  a  30  horse-power 
motor. 

"The  possibilities  for  the  use  of  trac- 
tors are  almost  unlimited  when  the 
number  of  farms  of  large  size  containing 
175  acres  or  more  is  considered.  Each 
one  of  these  farms  would  appear  to  be 
large  enough  to  make  profitable  use 
of  some  form  of  mechanical  power  for 
general  farm  use,  provided  one  can  be 
built  and  sold  for  a  price  at  which 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  make  the 
investment." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  select- 
ing the  light  or  moderate  sized  farm 
tractor,  A.  S.  Atkinson  has  this  to  say 
in  The  Gas  Review: 

"In  selecting  a  tractor  to-day  a 
farmer  must  consider  carefully  the  work 
that  he  can  put  it  to,  and  if  he  can  not 
use  it  in  a  variety  of  work  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  will  get  proper  returns  on  his  in- 
vestment. A  tractor  costing  a  thousand 
or  two  thousand  dollars,  that  must  be 
left  idle  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
can  hardly  be  made  to  pay. 

"P'ortunately  the  moderate  size 
tractors  designed  to-day  for  the  man 
operating  from  sexenty-five  to  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  possess  many 
features  of  adaptability  that  the  early 
big  ones  did  not  have.  Consequently 
the  farmer  can  utilize  the  present  day 
tractor  nearly  the  year  round,  and  thus 
make  it  pay  for  it.self.  There  is  an 
enormous  and  unlimited  field  for  such 
tractors  in  a  country  of  this  size,  and 
the  farmer  who  makes  him.self  familiar 
with  the  advantages  obtained  is  bound 
to  get  a  start  on  liis  neighbors  who  re- 
fuse to  adopt  mechanical  power  for 
general  operations. 

"The  moderate  size  tractors  of  to-day 
are  designed  for  all  kinds  of  work  on  a 
small  farm  and  tiic  small  cla.ss  of  work 
on  large  farms.  The  pulling  capacity 
of  these  moderate  size  tractors  is  that 
of  four  to  eight  or  ten  horses  on  the  high 
gear  and  bettt^r  than  this  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  They  arc  for  the 
most  part  equipped  with  clutch  pulleys 
to  be  used  for  (Iriving  farm  n)achiner\' 
of  nearly  every  kind.  They  can  be 
used  for  field  cultivation,  orchard  work, 
spraying,  operating  .saw  outfits,  pump^ 
ing    water,    driving    separators,    and    a 


great  -variety  of    other    kinds    of    ma^ 
cMnery. 

"Instead  of  being  laid  up  idle  after 
the  plowing,  such  a  tractor  is  brought 
into  use  nearly  every  day  of  the  j^ear. 
They  are  really  gasoline  engines  mounted 
on  wheels  so  they  can  be  used  for 
hauling  or  for  stationary  operation." 

Realizing  the  immense  bearing  of 
farm  tractors  upon  a  nation's  agricul- 
tural development,  the  Government  of 
France  has  recently  put  in  operation  a 
sj^stem  of  subsidies  to  farmers,  groups 
of  farmers,  and  rural  communities 
"for  the  purchase  of  motors  intended  for 
mechanical  culture." 

This  progressive  plan  is  thus  described 
in  Motor  Age: 

"The  scale  of  subsidies  drawn  up  by 
the  minister  of  agriculture  fixes  the 
maximum  at  one-third  the  purchase 
price,  except  in  the  case  of  districts 
which  have  suffered  by  the  war,  when 
the  amount  may  be  increased  to  one- 
half.  The  subsidy  will  be  paid  im- 
mediately that  proof  has  been  given 
that  the  motor  has  been  delivered  and 
that  the  piu-chaser  has  paid  his  share  of 
the  cost.  Each  year  the  Government 
district  agricultural  inspector  will  de- 
liver a  report  to  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture on  the  results  obtained  by 
the  use  of  these  subventioned  motors 
in  service  in  his  district. 

"This  subsidy  scheme,  which  goes 
into  force  immediately,  will  undoubt- 
edly bring  about  an  immense  increase 
in  the  number  of  motor-tractors  em- 
ploy.od  on  French  farms.  Motor-trac- 
tor demonstrations  have  been  carried 
out  in  every  part  of  France  for  several 
years,  with  the  result  that  farmers  as 
a  whole  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
gasoline  tractors  and  the  more  prosper- 
ous of  them  make  use  of  these  tractors 
on  their  farms.  The  State  Agricultural 
Department  has  followed  this  develop- 
ment very  closely  and  is  convinced 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  appli- 
cation of  motors  to  agriculture. 

"Hea\y  tractors  of  60  to  100  horse- 
power were  almost  automatically  ruled 
out  under  French  farming  conditions, 
by  reason  of  their  great  size  and  time 
lost  in  turning  them  at  the  head- 
lands. Agricultural  conditions  vary 
considerably  in  France,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  ihe  small  and  medium  size  tractor 
which  attracts  attention." 

Farm  Tractor  Dept. 
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Arej^Alive? 


Is  your  work  a 
drudge  or  a  pleasure? 
Do  you  desire  dynamic 
force  and  buoyant 
health  to  compete  with 
your  fellow  man  ?  You 
can  develop  it.  Blood 
is  life. 

Energized  Blood 


%^^ 


puts  the  bloom  of  youth 
in  your  cheeks,  restores 
lost  ambition,  banishes 
that  mental  depression  and  physical  fa- 
tigue, gives  new  life  and  energy  to  every 
cell  and  tissue  of  your  body  and  fills  you 
with  the  thrill  of  joyous  living.  I  can 
energize  your  blood.  I  can  make  every 
organ  do  its  work  perfectly.  I  can  in- 
crease your  mental  and  physical  efficiency. 
I  can  and  guarantee  to  make  a  happier 
and  better  human  being  of  you. 

Prof.  W.  P.  King,  President  Kentucky 
Educational  Association,  says:  "/  took 
this  course  siu,  vieeks  ago  when  my  nervous 
energy  was  very  much  rvn  down  and  the 
strain  of  my  official  ditties  was  literally 
crushing  vie.  It  has  built  xtp  my  nervous 
system  till  I  now  have  no  'nerves'  and  my 
blood  is  energized  in  a  manner  that  is 
surprising." 

Rev.  T.  Sigmond,  Kinsett,  Iowa,  says: 
"I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  what  you 
have  done.     I  can  not  repay  you." 

Luther  H.  Keil,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  says: 
"Since  last  exercises  I  have  not  had  a  bad 
day — felt  good  all  the  days." 

Ogden  System  of  Energy 
Building 

is  a  course  of  health  culture  and  internal 
exercise  developing  vitality  and  strength 
in  men  and  women,  young  or  old.  Taught 
by  mail.  No  dieting.  No  drugs.  No 
apparatus.  Not  a  drudge,  but  a  delight. 
Just  Nature's  own  common  sense  easy-to- 
follow  rules.  Not  an  experiment,  but  a 
time-tested  reality  endorsed  by  thousands 
who  have  followed  the  course  and  KNOW. 
My  FREE  Book,  '-ENERGIZED  BLOOD," 
will  help  you.      Write  for  it  TODAY. 

The  Ogden  College  of  Physi-Cnltnre 

406  Bell  Block  CINCINNATI,  OmO 


DETROIT 

WEATHERPRCDF  BODIES 

All  the  comfort  and  conve- 
I      nienceof  a$5oooliniousine, . 

And  at  small  cost. 

A  beautifully  finished,  detachable 
;  top  that  fits  snugly  over  the  touring 
I       body — no  ugly  joint  or  overhang. 

Patent  flexible  doors  that  slide  up 

■  and  down  absolutely  prevent  rattle. 
]        Built  for  following  models  : 

i  Ford  '15  &  '16     $  77 

Ford  '14  82 

BuickD-45  125 

1  Overland  83  115 

]  Maxwell  25  115 

i  Ask  your  Dealer— or  write 

\       DETROIT  WEATHERPROOF  BODY   CO. 

■  498-504  Clay  Ave.  Detroit 
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WeWINTER  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


The  Lexicographer  regrets  the  lapsus  calami 
made  with  regard  to  the  position  of  "  Jr."  used  in 
connection  with  a  name.  In  former  issues  of  The 
Literary  Digest  he  has  maintained  that  Jr.  and 
Sr.  are  almost  as  closely  allied  to  the  names  to 
which  they  are  appended  as  some  other  distinctive 
name,  and  that  when  used  they  should  be  used 
directly  after  the  name  and,  in  British  usage, 
followed  by  Esq. 

"L.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Can  you  give 
me  any  information  about  potamines?  In  a 
discussion  about  autotoxic  poisoning  a  friend  of 
mine  used  the  term,  which  I  can  not  find  in  any 
dictionary." 

No,  probably  your  friend  wished  to  use  the 
word  ptomain  or  ptomatin,  and  had  not  analyzed 
its  composition  closely  enough  to  pronounce  it 
properly.  In  either  of  these  words  the  p  is  silent, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  word  is  pronounced 
to'ma-in  or  to'ma-lin — o  as  in  no,  a  as  iu  sofa,  i  as 
in  in  or  machine. 

"A.  H.  W.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — "'A'  contends 
that  the  use  of  some  in  the  following  sentence  is 
correct.  '  B  '  says  that  a  is  preferable  to  some. 
Please  decide.  'I  have  seen  in  some  paper  the 
statement  that,  etc.'" 

The  dictionary  defines  some  (def.  3)  as,  "Con- 
ceived or  thought  of,  but  not  definitely  known; 
used  to  express  ignorance  or  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  person  or  thing  referred  to;  as,  he  may  fall 
into  some  ditch;  each  man  is  some  man's  servant." 
If  you  will  compare  your  sentence  with  this,  you 
will  see  that  your  use  of  the  word  some  is  per- 
fectly correct:  "  I  have  seen  in  some  (conceived  or 
thought  of,  but  not  definitely  known)  paper  the 
statement  that,  etc." 

"J.  E.," — Boston,  Mass. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  to  be  criticized  from  a  tautological  view- 
point with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word  two 
preceding  the  plural  word  parents,  or  is  it  to  be 
justified  by  reason  of  rhetorical  emphasis  or  other- 
wise? The  sentence  occurs  in  a  descriptive  article 
concerning  English  peasant  life  and  housing,  and 
is  as  follows:  'The  home  which  he  was  bom  into 
was  a  shed  built  of  clay-lump,  roofed  with  faggots, 
and  already  occupied  when  he  came  into  it  by 
two  parents,  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters.'  " 

In  this  case  it  is  not  tautological,  but  is  justi- 
fied by  the  need  for  rhetorical  emphasis.  If  you 
substitute  his  for  two  before  parents,  you  would 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  sentence  and  fail  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  of  the  numbers  already  present 
in  the  house,  which  is  clearly  what  the  author 
wishes  to  emphasize. 

"G.  D.  H.,"  Glencoe,  111. — "On  the  page  front- 
ing tlie  title-page  of  Beatrice  Harraden's  '  Ships 
That  Pass  in  the  Night  '  are  these  lines: 
'  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other 

in  passing. 
Only  a  signal  shown,  and  a  distant  voice  in  the 

darkness; 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one 

another; 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again  and 

a  silence.' 

Are  these  lines  quoted  from  any  known  poem?" 

These  lines  are  from  The  Theologian's  Tale  in 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  by  LongfeUow. 

"N.  J.,"  Leakesville.  Miss. — "Is  omt  time  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendar 
faster  or  slower  than  the  solar  time,  and  how 
much?  What  I  mean  by  this  is  whether  the  cal- 
endar year  1914  ends  with  the  solar  year  or  not, 
and  if  not,  how  much  difference?" 

The  Julian  calendar  is  now  13  days  behind  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  The  Gregorian  calendar,  pre- 
scribed by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  modified  the  Ju- 
lian calendar  by  calling  October  5,  1582,  October 
15.  and  continuing  the  count  ten  days  in  advance, 
and  by  making  the  terminal  years  of  the  centur- 
ies, 1700,  1800,  1900,  etc.,  common  years  of  365 
days,  except  when  the  year  was  a  multiple  of  400 
as  1600,  2000,  etc.  The  Gregorian  rule  gives  97 
IntercalatioiLs  in  400  years;  400  years  therefore 
contain  365X400+97,  that  is,  146,097  days; 
and  consequently  one  year  contains  365.2425  days, 
or  365  days  5  hours,  49  minutes,  12  seconds.  This 
exceeds  the  true  solar  year  by  26  seconds. 


Cleanliness 
alone  is  not 
enough 

It's  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause your  teeth  /ooi  clean  and  white 
they  will  not  decay. 

Science  tells  us  that  "Acid-Mouth" 
is  the  chief  foe  to  good  teeth.  Clean- 
liness counts  a  lot 5  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough;  it  does  not  protect 
against  "Acid- Mouth." 

peoeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

besides  keeping  teeth  clean,  white  and 
polished,  checks  "Acid-Mouth."  Stop 
"  Acid-Mouth  "  and  you  remove  the  cause 
of  95%  of  all  tooth  decay.  No  dentifrice 
is  so  great  a  help  in  stopping  "Acid- 
Mouth"  as  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste.  Learn 
the  joy  of  using  a  real  dentifrice. 

Send  for  a  Free  Ten -day  Trial 
Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

The  test  papers  will  tell  you  whether  you 
have  "Acid-Mouth"  and  the  tube  will 
easily  prove  the  virtues  of  Pebeco. 


<=^^n.7v  <&  rt:^/n4p 


Manufacturing-  Chemists 

126  William  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Office:  1  and  3  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal 


DON'T  CUT  TONSILS.  ^Ne^iS 

Cure  Adenoids.    Read  How.    Every  Detail.    Two  Books,  S3. 00. 
By  Richard  B.  Faalkner,  M.D.  (Columbia  University) 

Doctt->rs  iu  puhlic  sc1h^>1s,  ignorant  si)ecialists.  and  fee-splitting 
surjreons  force  operations  upon  cliildrens  tonsils  and  adenoids,  un- 
der tlie  fake  theoiy  that  tliey  cause  riieumatisiii  and  heart  disease. 
Tliese  l>ooks  expose  the  evil  practice.  The  authur  has  treated  thou- 
sands of  cases,  and  accords  with  Professor  Marage  (Paris)  that 
over  92  per  cent,  are  curable  without  the  liospital  and  the  knife.  These 
books  tell  how.    Order  promptly  if  you  wisli  them.    Limited  edition. 

THE  BLANCHARD  COMPANY,  Lock  Box  445F,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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ES  AND 


IMUNITION 


Just  Published. 

The  latest,  greatest  Single  Volume  on 
Riflesand  Ammunition.  For  sportsmen, 
manufacturers,  army  and  navy  men. 
By  two  well-known  experts.  lUus.  S6net 
Fnnk  &  WaffnaJJs  Co..  New  York 


\  NATION  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

•et  prominent  in  all  countries;  homeless,  yet  making  its 
ome  with  the  best  the  world  over;  persecuted,  yet  endowed 
/ith  unquenchable  vitality;  dominating  the  world's  trade;  in 
he  van  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  science — such  is  the 
ewish  race  as  portrayed  by  John  Foster  Fraser  in  his  wonder- 
illy  interesting  book.  The  Conquering  Jew,  an  impartial 
nd  in  many  ways  startling  study  of  this  remarkable  people, 
ead  it  and  learn  what  the  author  thinks  of  the  future  of  the 
iw.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  304  pp.     J1.50;  by  mail.  $1.62. 

onk  &  Wacnalli  Companf,  354-360  Fonrth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Visitors  to  the 
Goodyear  facto- 
ries are  always 
impressed  with  a 
framed  sign  which 
confronts  them  at 
every  turn. 

In  every  room  in 
every  Goodyear 
building  they  en- 
counter the  same 
message :  Protect 
OUT  good  name. 

1 1  hangs  on  t  he 
walls  of  all  the 
Goodyear  bran- 
ches throughout 
thecountry.and  is 
being  adopted  by 
tire  dealers  every- 
where as  an  ex- 
pression of  the 
spirit  in  which 
their  business  is 
conducted. 

We  believe  that 
the  public  will  be 
interested  in  the 
analysis  of  this 
simple  but  strik- 
ing sentiment 
which  is  published 
herewith. 

The  Goodyear  Tire 

&  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


President 


^TRIPPED  to  the 
^^^ waist,  his  huge  torso 
C^^-^  streaming  with  sweat, 
a  workman  swings  the 
heavy  iron  core  to  an  iron 
table,  and  wrenches  off  a 
tire  which  has  just  come 
steaming  from  the  heater. 

His  eye  falls  on  the  legend 
over  his  head  and  he 
smiles. 

Our  good  name  is  also  his 
good  name. 

The  two  are  intertwined. 

He  will  protect  the  one 
while  he  subserves  the 
other. 

His  thoughts  are-  -as  they 
should  be — chiefly  of  him- 
self, of  his  little  home,  and 
of  his  family. 

Their  good  name,  his  good 
name,  our  good  name  — 
his  good  work  will  stand 
guard  over  them  all. 

*         *         * 

Two  thousand  miles  away 
— in  Seattle,  we  will  say — 
the  same  thought,  in  the 
same  simple  words. 

An  irritating  moment  has 
arrived  the  temptation 
to  speak  sharply  to  a  cus- 
tomer, to  fling  a  slur  at 
unworthy  competition. 

The  salesman,  or  the  man- 
ager, or  whosoever  it  may 
be,  looks  up,  and  the  quiet 
admonition  meets  his  eye. 

Protect  our  good  name. 
In  a  twinkling  it  smoothes 
the    wrinkles    out    of    his 
point  of  view. 

He  is  himself  again  —  a 
man  with  a  responsibility 
which  he  could  not  escape 
if  he  would ;  and  would  not, 
if  he  could. 

Back  two  thousand  miles 
again  to  the  factories  — 
this  time  to  the  experi- 
mental room.     An  alluring 


chance  to  save — to  make 
more  profit  by  skimping, 
by  substitution.  No  one 
will  ever  know.  But  ^ 
the  silent  monitor  repeats 
its  impressive  admonition. 

Protect  our  good  name. 

What  chance  to  compro- 
mise with  conscience  in 
the  presence  of  that  vigi- 
lant guardian  ? 

^  ;!;  ^ 

Thousands  of  men  striving 
to  keep  a  name  clean. 

And  keeping  their  own 
clean  in  the  process. 

*  *         * 

We  Americans,  it  is  said, 
make  a  god  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Let  the  slur  stand. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not 
— it  is  true  that  business  is 
our  very  life. 

Shall  it  be  a  reproach  to  us 
that  we  try  to  make  busi- 
ness as  good  as  it  can  be 
made  ? 

*  *         * 

Think  of  this  business, 
please,  in  the  light  of  its 
great  animating  thought  : 

Protect  our  good  name. 

We  are  thinking  of  you, 
always,  when  we  say  it — 
you  American  millions, 
and  you  millions  in  the 
old  world. 

We  think  of  you  judging 
us.  judging  us — by  what 
we  are,  by  what  we  do,  by 
what  we  make. 

We  think  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  which 
our  name  can  be  made  to 
stand  for  that  which  is 
worthy  and  worth  while. 

We  must  not  lose  your 
good  will  —  we  must  not 
tarnish  our  good  name. 

*  *         * 


You  can  call  that  anything 
you  like. 

You  can  call  it  business, 
or  sentiment,  or  idealism, 
or  nonsense. 

It  may  be  all  of  these. 
It  may  even  be  that  which 
our    national     critics    call 
making  a  god  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

But  at  least  it  gives  to  us 
a  motive  that  is  bigger  and 
broader  and  deeper  than 
money. 

It  makes  thousands  of  men 
happier  in  their  work  and 
more  faithful  to  it. 

It  has  made  of  this  busi- 
ness a  democracy  of  united 
thought — a  democracy  of 
common  endeavor  —  a  de- 
mocracy of  purpose  and 
principle. 

*         *         * 

And  here  is  the  oddest 
thing  of  all: 

The  more  we  live  up  to 
this  "  impractical  "  ideal, 
the  greater  the  business 
grows. 

The  more  we  labor  for  the 
future,  the  more  we  profit 
in  the  present. 

The  more  we  strive  for 
character,  the  greater  the 
reward  in  money. 

The  more  we  put  into  our 
product,  the  more  we  take 
out  in  sales. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is 

more    than    one   sense   in 

which  it  is  good  to  make  a 

god  out  of  business. 

We  think  so. 

And  we  think"  you  think  so. 


VuC^^CU^,  President 


The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company 
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THIS  ROEBLIXG   PLANT  AT  TRENTON  WAS  MAKING  WIRE-CABLES  FOR  THE  ALLIES. 


BRINGING  THE  WAR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IS  THE  RECENT  EPIDEAIIC  of  fires  and  mysterious  ex- 
})losioiis  in  American  munition-plants  and  on  ships  canying 
American  arms  to  the  Allies  due  to  chance,  to  iiTesponsible 
fanatics,  or  to  the  secret  promptings  of  a  foreign  Government? 
These  questions  are  asked  witli  growing  insistence  as  the  tale  of 
such  events  lengthens.  Already,  according  to  a  list  published 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  there  have  been  about 
fortj-  of  these  fires,  involving  more  than  a  score  of  deaths  and 
property-losses  aggi-egating  over  $5,00(),()()().  In  one  week  the 
papers  reported  a  $55,000  fire  in  the  Baldwin  LocomotiAe  Works, 
where  engines  for  the  Russian  Government  are  being  built;  the 
destruction  of  two  buildings  of  the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance 
Company,  which  is  making  3,000,000  Lee-Enfield  rifles  for  the 
British  Government;  damage  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000  in 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Comi)any's  ordnance  plant;  a  $1,000,000 
lire  in  the  Roebling  steel-rope  plant,  which  was  filling  orders  for 
the  Allies;  and  a  fire  in  the  ordnance  plant  of  the  Thomas  P. 
Skellj"  Bolt  Company,  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  period  a 
big  fire  also  occurred  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  the  plant  of  tlie 
Synthetic  Color  Company,  which  was  manufacturing  anihn  dyes 
— until  recently  a  German  monopoly.  In  the  light  of  these 
fires  many  editors  are  rereading  the  bomb-plot  confession  of 
"Lieutenant"  Fay,  now  under  indictment  on  a  charge  of  con- 


sj)iring  against  the  United  States,  and  are  gi\ing  a  less  skeptical 
liearing  than  they  would  otherwise  have  gi^•en  to  the  even  more 
startling  statements  of  Dr.  Joseph  Goricar,  who  w'as  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  consular  service.  They  are  also 
recalling  the  fact  that  scarcely  three  months  ago  Dr.  Con- 
stantin  Dumba,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  wrote 
lo  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  "We  can  dis- 
organize and  hold  up,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  manufacture 
of  nmnitions  in  Bethlehem  and  the  Middle  West,  which  is  of 
great  importance  and  amply  outweighs  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  involved."  And  a  dispatcli  from  Bern  tells  us  that  "in 
Germany  and  Austria  it  is  openly  boasted  that  the  destruction 
of  American  ammunition-works  is  only  beginning." 

The  Austrian  Eml)assy,  it  is  true,  denounces  Dr.  Goricar  as  a 
liar  and  a  paid  agent  of  the  Russian  Government,  but  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  tlunks  that  "it  is  not  necessary  to  credit  his 
story  in  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  vast  conspiracj^ 
exists  in  the  country,  ha^^ng  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
American  factories  tilling  war-orders  for  the  Allies  and  the  setting 
fire  to  passenger-  and  cargo-ships  plying  between  American  ports 
and  ports  of  the  AUies."      The  Citizen  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  the  light  of  the  occurrences  on  this  head  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  denial  of  this  fact  is  an  abfurdity.     This  much 
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being  admitted,  it  stands  to  reason  that  either  the  Governments 
of  Austria  and  Germany  are  behind  the  incendiaries  or  indi\-iduals 
or  organizations  fanatically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Central 
Powers.  In  either  event  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  hunt  down  these  conspirators,  even  if  the  trail  leads, 
as  Mr.  (Joriear  claims,  to  the  doors  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian embassies.  His  storj'  is  sufficiently  plausible  to  warrant 
investigation." 

The  President  has  already  commissioned  Chief  Flynn,  of  the 
Federal  Secret  Service,  to  head  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
these  mysterious  occurrences,  Washington  dispatches  tell  us. 
Editorial  observers,  meanwhile,  are  divided  between  the  theory- 
of  an  officially  organized  plot  controlled  from  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
and  the  belief  that  all  can  ]>e  explained  by  tlio  sporadic  and  un- 
authorized activities  of  fanatical  sympathizers  with  the  Teutonic 
cause.  Few  now  seem  to  hold  to  the  theory 
of  pure  chance.  As  the  New  York  Sun 
notes,  "when  the  arm  of  coincidence  stretches 
out  over  a  sequence  of  months,  setting  fires 
and  blowing  up  powder-mills,  cverj-  last  one 
of  them  an  actual  or  potential  source  of 
supplj'  of  munitions  to  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many— then  the  arm  of  coincidence  begins 
to  look  ver>'  much  indeed  like  a  German 
arm."  "The  Teutonic  Governments  are 
either  directly  making  secret  warfare  on  the 
United  States  or  are  the  victims  of  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  chain  of  circumstances,"  argues 
the  South  Bend  Tribune.  As  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Sun  sees  it,  "the  flaming  facts  of 
every-day  occurrence  in  this  countrj-  testify 
that  guerrilla  warfare  is  being  systemati- 
cally waged  by  outsiders  against  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  our  citizens."  The  Xew 
York  Times  is  also  convinced  that  "organ- 
ized warfare  is  l)eing  conducted  against  a 
number  of  American  industries  in  the  inter- 
est of  two  foreign  Powers."  "In  a  less 
measure  than  abroad,  the  policy  of  fright- 
fulness  is  being  appUed  to  the  United 
States,"  remarks  this  paper,  which  goes  on 
to  sav: 


"As  long  as  the  destruction  of  muni- 
tion-plants could  with  any  shadow  of  prob- 
ability bf>  attributed  to  accident  or  to  natural 
causes,  that  allowance  has  been  made.  It 
has  }>een  stuck  to  with  courteous  patience 
long  after  the  probability  ended.  To  stick  to  it  any  longer 
would  be  pretense." 

I  The  suspicion  that  paid  agents  of  Austria  and  Germany  are 
responsible  for  the  epidemic  of  destructive  fires  in  American 
munition-plants  "may  be  quite  unfounded,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph,  "but  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  no 
pro-Ally  sympathies  share  it."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  demands 
that  this  "outrageous  and  intolerable"  conspiracy  be  run  to 
earth,  and  the  Boston  Transcript  says  that  this  should  be  the 
first  duty  of  Congress  when  it  convenes  next  month.  Says  Tt,, 
Transcript: 

"We  are  no  longer  a  united  people,  but  one  rent  in  twain  on 
next  to  the  most  serious  line  of  cl.avage  that  could  be  con- 
ceived—the racial  line— and  after  the  (Uli  of  December  it  will  be 
no  longer  possible  for  us  to  delude  ourselves  on  that  point.  The 
issue  n\ust  be  met  squan-ly,  and  in  no  more  important  posture 
will  it  be  presented  than  in  that  involving  the  propaganda  of  friglit- 
fulness  that  has  gained  such  unrestricted  headway  in  this  country. 

"If  the  Secret  Service  of  the  United  States  is  hampered  In- 
executive  timidity  or  lack  of  funds.  Congress  must  supply  both 
baekbone  and  money  to  the  end  that  all  possible  information  be 
olitained.  If  necessary  tiiere  should  be  instituted  at  once  a 
Congressional  investigation  of  this,  the  most  sinister  thing  in  our 
history-.     It  is  high  time  that  the  bomb-throwers  and  incen- 


CENTER  OF  A  VERACITY  DISPUTE. 

Dr.  .loseph  Goricar  a  vers  that  the 
e.xplosion.>i  and  Arcs  in  our  munition- 
plants  arc  in.spired  by  the  German 
and  Austrian  embassies.  They  re- 
tort by  classing  him  with  Ananias. 


diaries  who  are  conducting  open  warfare  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  lodged  in  jail,  and  that  the  campaign 
they  are  waging  was  traced  to  its  inspu-ation.  If  the  shmy  trail 
leads  to  the  door  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington  we 
want  to  know  it,  and  we  want  prompt  action. 

"To  secure  the  necessary  legislation  for  such  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  whole  historj'  of  the  German  propaganda 
as  is  essential,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  real  Americans  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  use,  all  that  they  have 
of  courage  and  fidelity  and  patriotism,  for  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  meet  opposition  at  every  turn.  The  coming  Congress  will 
offer  unparalleled  opportunities  for  statesmanship.  We  should 
not  be  surprized  to  see  come  to  the  front  before  its  adjournment 
the  man  chosen  by  destiny  to  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  whole  question  of  Teutonic  propagandist  methods  in  the 
United  States  has  been  still  further  empha- 
sized in  the  public  mind  bj'  the  alleged 
"revelations"  of  Dr.  Joseph  Goricar,  made 
through  the  columns  of  the  frankly  pro- 
British  Providence  Jottrnal.  Dr.  Goricar, 
who  claims  to  have  resigned  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  consular  service  because  his 
Government  demanded  of  him  when  sta- 
tioned in  San  Francisco  the  work  of  a  spy  as 
well  as  of  a  consul,  says  that  there  is  an 
army  of  about  3,000  Teutonic  spies  in  this 
countrj',  all  of  them  card-indexed  in  the 
offices  of  Captains  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen 
and  Consul-General  von  Xuber.  He  main- 
tains also  that  all  operations  against 
munition-plants  are  known  in  advance  and 
approved  by  the  Austrian  and  German 
embassies.     To  quote  his  statement  in  part: 

"The  United  States  is  not  awake  to  the 
danger  which  threatens  her  from  the  activi- 
ties of  German  and  Austrian  agents  who, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  spent 
from  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars  in  this 
country  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  life  and 
property,  to  set  brother  against  brother,  to 
create  a  political  and  social  upheaval,  and  to 
prevent,  by  any  kind  of  crime  necessary,  the 
shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies. 
"These  men  are  more  active  to-day  than 
they  have  ever  been,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  economic  strain  on  Germany  has 
become  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few- 
months,  and  that  she  has  reached  the  top 
limit  of  her  capacity  in  production  and  re- 
sources. From  my  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  I  can  state 
that  the  propaganda  will  greatly  increase  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  in  a  few  weeks  this  countrj'  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  grave  situation  involving  attacks  on  railroads,  warehouses, 

wharves,  and  shipping 

"I  will  state  further  that  no  act  of  violence,  whether  it  be  a 
fire  in  a  munitions-factor>',  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  on  board  a 
ship,  or  the  establishment  of  a  fraudulent-passport  office,  springs 
from  the  demented  mind  of  any  individual.  Even,-  act  is  planned 
in  advance,  men  who  can  be  trusted  to  go  through  with  such 
criminal  performances  are  selected,  and  the  whole  scheme  is 
worked  through  the  system.  Individuals  are  simply  carrying 
out  orders  that  they  get  from  above. 

"My  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  foreign  service  of  Austria- 
Hungarv-  has  given  me  exact  knowledge  of  this  spy  system  which 
at  present  is  directed  by  the  German  Embassy  through  Captain 
Boy-Ed  and  Captain  von  Papen,  acting  directly  with  Consul- 
General  von  Xuber  in  Xew  York.  These  three  men  have  full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  cverj'  move  made  by  every  German 
and  Austrian  spy  in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  their  asser- 
tions that  thej"  are  innocent  of  any  wTong-doing  or  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  burning  of  munitions-plants  or  of  wrecking  of 
ships,  they  are  in  immediate  touch  with  every  such  transaction. 
"Everv-  spy  operating  in  this  countrj^  to-day  is  officially' 
listed  in  the  offices  of  these  men  and  their  records  are  kept  in 
card-index  form.  There  are,  I  sliould  judge  from  my  personal 
knowledge,  about  three  thousand  of  these  men  in  the  United 
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THE  SOWER. 

-Chamberlain  in  tlie  New  Yorli  Evening  Sun. 


WHOfSE    HAND  ? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eayle. 


SOWING   AND    REAPING. 


States  to-day  and  every  one  of  tJiem  will  do  exactly  what  he  is 
ordered  to  do,  and  consider  himself,  as  in  fact  he  really  is,  a 
soldier  under  the  direct  instruction  of  his  military  superiors." 

Dr.  Goriear's  charges  are  denounced  as  utterly  false  and 
alisurd  by  the  Austrian  Embassy,  and  this  denunciation  is 
echoed  by  the  leading  Austrian  consulates  throughout  the 
country.  Moreover,  they  turn  the  tables  on  him  with  the 
assertion  that  he  himself  is  a  spy  in  Russian  pay.  In  an 
official  statement  issued  by  the  Austrian  Embassy  we  read: 

"Ex-Consul  Dr.  Goricar,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  had 
been  on  leave  of  absence  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  had  been  temporarily  attached  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
consulate  in  Berlin.  There,  soon  afterward,  he  obtained 
knowledge  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  had  received 
information  about  his  secret  connections  with  the  enemies  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and,  evidently  fearing  detection,  he  suddenly 
left  his  post  without  permission  and  disappeared.  Later  on 
it  was  learned  he  had  gone  to  Italy  and  was  staying  in  Rome. 
He  tendered  his  resignation,  thereby  preventing  his  dismissal. 

"While  in  Rome  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  in  close 
relations  with  Russian  and  Servian  agents,  obviously  with  the 
piu-pose  of  going  to  the  United  States  to  use  his  knowledge  of 
the  centers  of  Slavic  immigration  coming  from  the  monarchies 
in  the  service  of  the  Panslavic  propaganda  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  disseminating  disloyalty  among  our  immigrants  against 
their  country  of  birth. 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  has  been  informed  that 
quite  a  number  of  Southern  Slavs  from  the  Monarchy  have  been 
enlisted  by  the  agents  of  the  Allies  and  left  this  country  in  order 
to  fight  against  Austria-HungarA^  It  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Goriear's  subversive  activity  contributed  to  these  regrettable 
acts  of  treason  which  certainly,  without  changing  the  outcome 
of  the  war,  will  be  of  the  gravest  consequences  for  those  who 
may  be  made  prisoners  of  war 

""^In  view,  however,  of  these  present  statements,  which  con- 
tain the  strongest  accusations  against  the  representatives 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  Embassy  emphatically  declares  these 
accusations  as  false  and  absolutely  baseless,  as  silence  other- 
wise would  be  taken  as  acknowledgment  and  would  create  the 
belief  that  our  consulates  actually  engaged  in  activities  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country." 


PROBING   THE    "ANCONA"   TRAGEDY 

A  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM  confronts  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  Ancana  case,  our  editors  observe, 
-  because  of  the  lack  of  definite  information,  and  more 
particularly  because  the  respective  official  statements  from  the 
Austrian  and  Itahan  Governments  absolutely  contradict  each 
other.  Partial  lists  given  out  by  the  Italian  steamship-line 
contain  the  names  of  nine  Americans  among  some  200  missing 
from  the  Ancona.  Last  week,  the  State  Department  had  only 
scattered  reports,  which,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun's 
Washington  correspondent,  "do  not  establish  definitely  how 
many  Americans  were  on  board  and  how  many  of  them  \\ere 
lost,  and  contain  no  information  whatever  on  the  vital  questions 
as  to  whether  the  A/icona  was  warned  or  whether  flight  was 
attempted."  Neither  the  Austrian  account,  which  affirms  the 
warning,  nor  the  Italian  one,  which  denies  it,  note  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  can  be  considered  vahd  evidence  by  our 
Department  of  State,  and  the  United  States  Government  is 
conducting  an  inquirj'  of  its  own  through  its  diplomatic  and 
consular  agents.  The  general  press  reports,  observes  the 
Boston  Journal,  "indicate  a  combination  of  stubborn  recklessness 
on  the  part  of  the  Aiicona's  captain,  poor  training  and  poor 
judgment  among  the  vessel's  crew,  possiblj-  with  carelessness 
aboard  the  submarine,  which  is  said  to  have  tried  to  frighten  the 
Aucona's  officials  into  haste  in  abandoning  the  ship." 

The  Austrian  official  statement  is  found  quite  uneon\'incing 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  asserts  that  it  "conflicts 
Adth  every  particle  of  evidence  already  before  the  public." 
And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  World,  Globe,  Evening 
Post,  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  declare  that  even  accepting  the 
Austrian  story  at  its  face  ^-alue,  the  attack  on  the  Ancona  was  a 
wanton  act  of  brutality.  The  text  of  the  statement  given  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office  to  Ambassador  Penfield,  as 
cabled  to  this  country,  reads  as  follows: 

"Submarine  fired  warning-shot  across  bow  of  steamer,  where- 
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upon  latter  fled  at  full  speed.  She  thus  carried  out  instructions 
offifially  given  all  Italian  steamers  at  beginning  of  war  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  upon  being  held  up  by  submarines  or  to  ram, 
according  to  position  of  latter. 

"Escaping  steamer  pursued  and  fired  upon  by  submarine, 
but  did  not  stop  until  receiving  several  hits.  Forty-five  minutes 
given  passengers  and  crew  to  leave  ship,  on  which  greatest 
panic  reigned.  Only  a  portion  of  boats  lowered,  which  were 
occupied  by  meml)ers  of  the  ship's  crew,  who  pulled  hurriedly 
away,  (jreat  portion  of  boats,  which  would  apparentlj'  have 
sufficed  for  rescue  of  all  hands,  not  occupied. 

"After  about  fifty  minutes  submarine  submerged  on  account 
rapidly  apj^roaching  vessel,  torpedoed  Ancona,  which  did  not 
sink  until  further  lapse  of  forty-five  minutes.  If  many  passengers 
lost  lives,  blame  rests  entirely  with  crew  because,  instead  of 
stopping  upon  warning  shots  [Ancona]  fled,  and  compelled  sub- 
marine to  fire,  and  because  crew  endeavored  to  save  only  them- 
selves and  not  passengers,  for  which  there  were  ample  time  and 
means. 

"Story  that  submarine  fired  upon  loaded  boats  and  people  in 
water  is  a  malicious  fabrication,  for  reason  ammunition  much  too 
\aluable  for  submarine  if  for  no  other.  No  further  shot  fired 
after  vessel  stopt." 

The  official  Italian  version  of  the  Ancona  affair  is  contained 
in  a  communication  addre.st  to  all  the  neutral  Powers.  It 
calls  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  an  "unparalleled  atrocity," 
and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  unarmed  liner,  en  route  to  New  York,  was  steaming 
westward  between  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Tunis,  carr>'ing 
passengers  and  cargo  destined  for  America. 

"It  was  out  of  the  question  that  the  vessel  could  have  been 
suspected  of  carrying  arms  or  contraband  or  persons  in  the 
service  of  any  of  the  belligerents.  In  fact,  none  of  the  circum- 
stances alleged  in  other  cases  in  an  attempt  to  justify  actions 
described  by  their  authors  as  a  necessity  of  war  or  as  a  reprisal 
were  present  in  the  case  of  the  Ancona. 

"There  are  principles  that  no  State  oiight  to  di.sregard  and  no 
private  individual  could  violate  with  impunity.  Respect  for 
the  lives  of  persons  in  no  way  participants  in  a  war  is  among 
these  funriamental  rules  of  humanity  and  international  law. 
This  rule  imposes  ui)on  belligerents  the  strict  obligation  to  do 
all  in  their  power  in  every  circumstance  to  protect  the  lives  of 
such  pa.ssengers. 

"Without  any  warning  whatsoever,  without  even  a  blank 
shot,  without  observing  any  of  the  formalities  accompanying 
the  right  of  .search,  the  submarine  encountered  by  the  Ancona 
in  the  aforementioned  circumstances  opened  fire  on  the  unarmed 
passenger-liner,  ruthlessly  shelling  not  only  the  wireless  appara- 
tu>.  sidi-;  and  decks  of  the  ship  whil(>  she  was  at  a  stop,  but  even 


the  life-boats  in  which  the  terrorized  passengers  were  seeking 
refuge.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  killed  outright  or  wounded. 
Some  who  approached  the  submarine  in  the  hope  of  rescue  were 
driven  off  with  jeers.  As  a  result  of  this  inhuman  procedure 
more  than  200  men,  women,  and  children  lost  their  lives." 

Tho  the  Austrian  note  does  not  definitely  state  that  the  sub- 
marine which  sank  the  Ancona  was  Austrian,  such  an  assertion 
would  seem  to  be  imph'ed  in  the  Austrian  Government's  as- 
sumption of  responsibihty  for  its  acts.  A  Rome  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Sun,  however,  contains  the  following  sentence 
from  an  official  report  of  the  Italian  War  Office:  "  The  submarine 
being  German,  Germany  opened  hostilities  against  Italy  without 
a  declaration  of  war." 

As  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  American  testimony  in  such  investigations  as 
it  is  conducting  with  regard  to  the  Ancona,  the  connected  and 
detailed  account  of  the  disaster  by  Dr.  Ceeile  Greil,  an  American 
survivor,  may  figure  largely.  Dr.  Greil,  a  New  York  woman 
physician,  declares  in  a  dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  iMail: 
"We  received  no  warning  to  stop.  The  fii-st  shot  crashed  into 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  shattering  the  bridge  and  deck."  "All 
was  confusion  and  panic."  Dr.  Greil  went  to  her  cabin  for  her 
passport.     As  she  tells  it: 

"When  I  got  to  my  cabin  and  stooped  to  open  m3'  trunk, 
which  was  under  the  bed,  I  heard  my  port^hole  window  crash 
inward  and  felt  the  whizzing  of  a  shell  over  my  head.  I  saw 
Maria,  my  stewardess,  fall  dead  before  the  door,  struck  by  a 
shrapnel-bullet." 

Returning  to  the  deck,  Dr.  Greil  found  "not  a  soul  was  in 
command  of  the  passengers.  Chaos  reigned."  Only  a  few,  she 
says,  "had  life-belts.  The  second-cabin  and  steerage  people 
lost  their  heads  utterly,  and  no  one  helped  them  wnth  belts." 
Dr.  Greil  finally  jumped  into  one  of  seven  boats  which  got 
safely  away  from  the  Ancona,  tho  she  was  "expecting  every 
moment  to  be  killed,  for  shells  struck  many  small  boats  and 
injured  or  killed  the  passengers."  From  the  boat  Dr.  Greil 
saw  the  end  of  the  Ancona: 

"I  saw  the  track  of  a  torpedo  that  had  been  fired  from  the 
submarine.  It  hit  the  Ancona  with  a  terrific  explosion,  accom- 
panied -with  a  great  mass  of  steam  and  water,  which  rose  high 
above  the  vessel.  She  listed,  turned  turtle,  and  sank  in  seven 
minutes." 


."I  jrsT  can't  Make  mv  fxet  behaveI" 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


I'pyrlghtcd,  1»J5,  by  tllc  I'nss  lubiihliing  lo.  (New  Vurk  "fcvcuiiig  World.") 

THE  RIVALS. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


AUSTRIA   BEGINS  WHERE    GERMANY   LEFT   OFF. 
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AMERICA   TO   REBUILD   FRANCE 

THAT  EUROPE  MUST  BE  REBUILT  after  the  war, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  the  rebuilding 
must  come  from  America,  are  natural  conclusions  which 
the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News  believes  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  recent  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  French  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Commission.  These  gentlemen,  who  quite  ap- 
propriately came  on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  French  hner 
Lafayette,  will  arrange  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  francs,  or 
scores  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, for  American  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  the 
rebuilding  of  French  in- 
dustry. The  Commis- 
sion, as  the  Springfield 
Republican  notes,  is  not 
a  Government  organiza- 
tion, but  is  promoted  by 
leading  French  commer- 
cial bodies  and  bankers. 
It  is  composed,  the  New 
York  Times  tells  us,  "of 
distinguished  experts, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Credit 
Foncier,  delegates  of  the 
French  spinning  indus- 
try, the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce 
— official  spokesmen,  in 
short,  of  French  agri- 
culture, banking,  com- 
merce, and  industry." 
These  experts  will  ob- 
serve and  plan,  inspect 
our  industries,  and  talk 
with  our  business  men. 
The  actual  purchasing  will  come  later,  when  the  war  is  over. 
Maurice  Damour,  who  heads  the  Commission,  thus  explained 
his  errand  to  inquiring  newspaper  men: 

"The  United  States  has  built  a  great  reputation  for  making 
machinery  of  precision  and  rehability  as  a  result  of  the  materials 
sent  to  France  since  the  war.  This  country  will  get  the  great 
trade  in  machinery  that  Germany  had  before  the  war,  a  trade 
that  amounted  to  $160,000,000  a  year.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  to  learn  what  to  buy  and  how  best  to  buy  it  and  arrange 
close  connections  between  the  banks  of  the  two  countries  to 
aid  in  making  the  purchases.  We  want  the  cooperation  of 
your  industries,  your  commerce,  and  your  banks.  To  obtain 
that  is  our  mission. 

"We  want  to  effect  a  general  modernization  in  all  French 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agi'icultural  lines.  With  our  popu- 
lation reduced  by  war  we  will  be  compelled  to  equip  our  factories 
with  modern  machinery.  The  money  that  we  spent  in  Germany 
for  that  purpose  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  The  figure 
of  $160,000,000  a  year  is  small  compared  to  what  -ftill  be  spent 
in  the  future,  because  the  machinery  of  northern  France  has 
been  destroyed,  and  as  the  Germans  withdraw  they  will  leave 
httle  that  can  be  used  by  us.  We  shall  eventually  buy  every 
kind  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  tools,  hardware, 
spinning  machinery,  clock-making  machinery,  and  mining 
machinery. 

"In  return  we  want  the  United  States  to  buy  the  manufactured 
output  that  the  United  States  formerly  bought  from  Germany, 
our  toys,  for  instance.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  competition 
with  you.  The  machinery  we  buy  will  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose.     We  shall  ask  you  to  buy  from  us  goods  that  you  do 


HERE  TO  SPEND  MILLIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  MACHINERY, 
Aud  incidentally  to  wage  "  a  terrific  commercial  war "  against  Germany.  The 
first  contingent  of  the  French  Commercial  Commission  are  (from  the  reader's  left  to 
right):  T.  Chouflfour,  banker;  Chairman  M.  Damour,  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  E.  Delasalle-Thiriez,  of  the  Spinners'  Syndicate;  Lieut.  J.  Le  Suer,  engi- 
neer; and  L.  Trincano,  director  of  the  national  watchmaking  school  at  Besancon. 


not  manufacture  here  extensively  and  which  formerly  came 
from  Germany.  Our  war  with  Germany  will  not  end  with  the 
fighting.     A  trade-war  will  follow." 

Much  business  for  the  United  States,  declares  the  Springfield 
Republican,  ought  to  come  out  of  this  visit.  Between  the  value 
of  Europe's  present  needs,  the  "war-orders,"  says  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "and  the  prospective  replenishments  and  ex- 
pansion that  wiU  arise  after  the  war,  a  large  section  of  United 
States  business  seems  to  be  provided  for  in  years  to  come." 

: And     the     New     York 

Times  is  led  to  observe: 

"Those  who  may  be 
alarmed  by  the  absurd 
prominence  given  to  the 
munition-  and  other  war- 
orders,  those  who  dread 
lest  American  commerce 
should  not  be  'stabil- 
ized,' forget  how  great  a 
business  the  rebuilding 
after  the  war  will  bring 
to  the  only  country  in  a 
condition  to  do  it.  The 
mere  item  of  agriculr 
tural  machinery  will 
be  stupendous.  Russia's 
demands  alone  wiU  be 
very  great.  And  altho 
the  development  of  her 
industries  has  been  diffi- 
cult and  she  must  remain 
predominantly  agricul- 
tural, her  industrial 
needs  will  also  be  great. 
Over  much  of  Europe, 
outside  of  Great  Britain, 
replacement  and  resto- 
ration will  be  the  immi- 
nent task  of  nations.  It 
is  for  the  United  States 
to  do  what  service  it  can 
in  such  a  situation  and  to 
take  all  the  advantage 
it  can  get  out  of  such  a 
situation  so  long  as  it 
lasts." 


In  view  of  French  in- 
tentions, it  is  natural, 
according  to  the  IndianapoUs  News,  "that  the  fear  of  a  terrific 
slump  of  business  in  this  country  when  peace  comes  again  should 
be  lessening,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  feehng  that  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  profitable  commerce  and  industry  ahead  of  us,  which, 
with  good  tariff  and  shipping  management,  should  forward  om* 
prosperity  in  a  way  that  we  have  never  before  experienced." 

Finally,  the  Democratic  New  Y'ork  World  uses  the  visit  of 
these  French  business  men  to  calm  the  fears  of  its  "standpat 
friends."  Advocates  of  a  high  protective  tariff  have  predicted 
that  after  the  war  we  wiU  be  flooded  with  European  goods 
produced  by  "cheap  labor,"  which  will  ruin  American  industry 
under  a  low  tariff.  But,  says  The  World,  "instead  of  contracting 
for  the  sale  here  of  a  destructive  avalanche  of  pauper-labor 
goods,"  the  French  Commission  "will  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  machinery  and  material  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  factories 
of  northern  France  and  reequip  the  factories  of  those  sections 
of  France  unravaged  by  the  war."  France,  continues  The 
World,  ought  to  know  almost  as  well  as  do  our  protectionists 
"how  the  war  will  affect  European  labor  and  industry." 

"France,  at  least,  is  not  calculating  that  a  war  which  kills  off 
and  disables  labor  on  a  scale  never  before  known  is  going  to  make 
labor  superabundant;  or  that  a  war  which  leaves  anybody 
ahve  is  going  to  reUeve  the  living  of  the  necessity  of  building 
themselves  up  from  the  ruins.  France  will  need  new  and  better 
machinery  not,  gentlemen  standpatters,  because  labor  will 
be  of  a  pauper  plenty,  but  because  it  will  be  scarce  and  costly." 
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HOW    ATTKITKXX   MAY   DECIJ)!.  THE  WAR 


THAT  ATTRITION  will  Ix-  the  deciding  factor  in  tlic 
Kuropcan  War,  giving  the  \ictor>-  at  last  to  the  side 
with  the  greatest  reserves  of  men  to  draw  upon,  is  an 
opinion  held  in  the  AUied  countries  and  faniiUar  to  all  students 
of  the  great  conflict.  But  until  now  the  i)ublic  lias  lacked  any 
comprehensive  estimate  of   the  rate  at   which   tliis  process  of 


he  finds  that  the  estimates  of  lier  losses  are  "various  and  highly 
involved,"  l>ut  that  the  total  for  the  first  year  "has  been  gener- 
ally fixt  at  not  less  than  :],00(),tK)0,  leaving  her  2,000,000  avail- 
able." The  6  per  cent,  a  month  rate  of  wastage  would  leave  her 
1.200,0(X)  men  on  April  1.  Thus  by  next  spring  the  Austro- 
Gernian  forces  would  be  reduced  to  3..")00.000. 

Applying  the  same  method  to  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  he  finds 
that   France,   which  has   averaged   2,000,000  men  in  the  field 


attrition  is  actuaUv  going  on,  and  of  the  results  that  conse-  since  the  war  began,  had  suffered  a  permanent  loss  of  1,800,000 
quently  may  be  looked  for  at  a  definite  date  in  the  future.  Such  by  November  1.  By  April  1  she  mil  have  only  1,550,000  men 
an  estimate  is  supplied    \>y  -Mr.  Frank  H.  


in  the  field,  and  no  reserves: 


Simonds,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who 
readies  the  conclusion  that  by  April  the 
Teutonic  allies  will  have  only  :},500,000 
lighting  men  in  tlie  field  without  resen^es 
to  draw  ui)oii,  wliile  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance will  liav.-  5,2.5O,0CX)  in  llie  field  and 
several  million  reserves.  Mr.  Simonds 
simplifies  his  calculations  by  ignoring  Bel- 
gium, Servia,  and  the  French  and  British 
colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  on  the  other,  on  the  theory  that 
"these  may  fairly  be  said  to  balance  and 
can  Mol  affect  tlic  main  problem."  The 
ba<'kground  of  all  his  calculations  is  the 
fact  that  the  total  population  of  Russia. 
France,  Italy,  and  (Ireat  Britain  is  more 
than  double  the  total  population  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Applying  the  rule  that 
one-tenth  of  a  nation's  jiopulation  can  be 
made  available  for  military  service,  ]Mr. 
Simonds  fin<ls  that,  "roughly  speaking,  the 
wealth  of  men  of  the  Allies  may  be  repre- 
sented as  about  27,r)(K),0()0  against  11,7.50,- 
(KK)  for  llie  .Viislro-Ciermans."' 

Taking  first  the  case  (jt  (iermany,  he  cites 
an  a.s.sertion  made  by  the  French  General 
Staff  a  few  months  ago  that  "the  net  Ger- 
man losses  a  month — that  is,  the  number  of 
men  permanently  eliminated  by  death,  cap- 
ture, or  serious  wounds,  together  with  tho.se      \       

rendered  unfit  by  illness— amounted  to  2.")0,- 

(XX)."  .\t  tliis  rate  of  wastage,  we  read,  ( 'iermany  would  have 
lost  :j,7.">(),(KK)  men  by  November  1,  and  would  tln-n  have  had  h-ft 
only  .'{,(¥ K),(K»().  .\  later  estimate  by  British  experts,  ba.^Jed  on 
Britain's  own  experience-  that  a  field-army  in  this  war  "lo.ses  10 
pir  cent,  gross  and  0  jH'r  cent,  net  a  month,"  puts  Germany's 
jtermanent  losses  in  the  first  fifteen  months  at  :{,(K)0,(KK).  For 
liie  latter  figures  Mr.  Simonds  finds  some  coiToboration  in 
Pru.ssia's  oOicial  casualty-lists.      Me  writes: 

"The  German  otTicial  statement,  .'-bowing  the  Prussian  losses 
for  tlie  first  twelve  moiitlis.  was  l.'.)2(),(MK),  and  Prussia  has  three- 
fourths  of  the  (lerman  jiojiulalion — that  is,  with  the  smaller 
States,  who  rejiort  through  Prussian  lists.  Witli  the  loss«'s  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtleinberg.  and  Baden,  which  report 
sepanit«'ly,  the  German  loss  wouhl  be  2.4()0,(K)0;  but  this  is  tlie 
gro.ss,  not  the  n»>t  or  jxTnitanent  lf)ss.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
report  is  made  of  the  losses  through  disabihty  other  than  by 
wounds.  British  experts  have  calculated  that  this  about  balances 
the  gain  by  tlie  return  of  the  woundejl,  which  would  make 
a  loss  thnnigh  di.'^ability  of  about  2  percent,  monthly;  not  a  high 
figure,  coii--idering  the  strain  of  the  cain])ait,Mi  and  the  inferiority 
of  material,  for  the  armies  of  tlu'  conscripl  nations  an-  not  jiicked 
men.  Accepting  this  British  calculation,  which  is  wholly 
rea.sonable,  the  British  estimate  would  be  cotToborated." 

On  the  theory  of  a  "net  loss  of  (i  ix-r  cent,  a  mouth,"  Mr. 
Simonds  «'stiniates  (hat  on  April  1  Germany  would  have  2,300,- 
000  men  in  the  field,  "or  a  number  one-third  smaller  than  the 
average  size  of  her  armies  in  the  first  year."     Turning  to  Austnii. 


HK   SKES   (JKUM.VNY    U)SING. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Simoiifls.  war-cxperi 
of  the  Xf'w  York  Tribune  and  author 
of  ■•  Tlie  Croat  War."  argues  tliat  time 
and  tlio  steady  proeoss  of  atirition 
will  fiivo  till'  victory  to  the  Allies. 


"But  the  French  Army  will  still  have  b.y 
its  side  in  the  West  1,000,000  British,  be- 
cause the  British  had  on  November  1  not 
fewer  than  2,.3(K),(XX)  troops  available,  and 
this  would  enalile  them  to  maintain  an  army 
of  1,0(X),00()  in  the  West  and  500,000  in  the 
East  or  at  iiome,  and  supply  all  casualties. 
The  Anglo-French  force  in  the  West  would 
thus  be  on  April  1.  when  the  spring  cam- 
liaign  might  be  expected  to  begin,  over 
2,5(K),0(K),  or  more  than  the  whole  German 

force  left  in  existence 

"In  the  case  of  Russia,  casualties  are  of 
less  monuMit.  Having  at  least  17,000,000 
men,  Russia  used  in  the  first  year  some 
5,000,000,  and  lost,  perhaps,  3,500,000. 
Since  then  .she  has  lost,  perhaps,  750,000; 
l)ut  her  problem  is  not  to  find  men,  but 
equii)meut.  Thus  her  Army  may  fall  to 
l.(MK),(XX)  in  times  of  defeat  and  disaster, 
but  next  spring  she  will  have  at  least  2,000,- 
(MK)  again,  which  is  about  the  .size  that  her 
field-armies  are  fixt  at  on  a  war-footing. 

"As  to  Italy,  the  situation  is  quite  tlie 
same.  Italy  has  only  put  an  army  of  7.")0,- 
(KX)  in  the  field,  and  she  can  keep  it  at  this 
figure  for  se\eral  years,  having  a  reservoir 
of  3,.J(X),(M)().  Combined,  Russia  and  Italy 
siiould  have  2,750,(KX)  men  on  April  1,  and 
behind  them  very  great  reserves.  This  is 
to  be  set  against  the  Austrian  strength  of 
1,20().(XX)  and  no  reserves,  just  as  the  Ger- 
man 2,3(K),0(X)  may  be  set  against  the 
Anglo-French  forces  of  2,5.50,000,  behind 
which  are  considerable  British  reserves, 
l)olli  of  troops  already  in  hand  and  pros- 
pective enhstments.  We  have,  then,  ac- 
cording to  this  estimate  for  Ajiril  first.  5,2.50,0(X)  for  the  Quaxl- 
ruiiie  -Mliance  and  3..")(X).(KH)  for  llie  Dual.  In  addition,  Russia 
and  Italy  will  have  several  millions  of  reserves  each  and  Great 
Britain  at  least  one  million." 

.V<'cording  to  the.se  estimates,  liy  April  1  Germany  will  have 
lost  5,4.50,000  miMi,  killed,  captured,  or  iiermaneutly  disabled; 
Austria,  3,S00,0(K»;  Frano,  2,l.-)0,000;  Russia,  0,000,000; 
Great  Britain,  1,2.50,000;    and  Italy,  7.50,(XX). 

"But  the  essential  fact  to  recogiii/.e  is  that  the  weaker  alliance, 
so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  will  then  be  hojielessly  oul- 
nmnbered  in  the  field  and  destitute  of  reserves,  while  the  ojijiosing 
alliance  will  have  both  larger  field-armies  and  very  considerable 
rt'serves  still  available. 

"SiK'li  troops  as  the  Austro-Germans  then  have  will  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Allied  experts  be  wholly  insufficient,  not  merely 
to  take  the  offensive,  but  to  hold  the  long  fronts  in  the  East, 
the  West,  and  South,  which  will  include  both  the  Italian 
front  and  the  Balkans.  By  this  time  the  AlUes  are  certain 
that  the  retreat  from  Poland  or  Belgium  will  be  inevitable, 
and  the  first  sign  of  German  retreat  will  be  accepted  as  proof 
of  German  defeat. 

"All  Allied  mihtary  authorities  expect  to  .see  the  war  ended 
by  German  exhaustion  in  men  by  the  approach  of  next  autumn, 
and  possibly  by  midsumnier.  They  find  additional  support  for 
their  faith  in  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  German  food-situa- 
tion. There  are  con.siflerable  differences  between  French  and 
British  estimates  of  (ierman  losses;  there  is  no  difference,  .save 
in  time,  as  to  the  actual  exhaustion  of  German  man-power 
next    vear." 
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Such  is  the  case  for  an  Entente  victory  by  attrition  as  argued 
in  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain.  But  Mr.  Simonds  tells  us 
that  "not  all  AUied  observers  accept  these  arguments,  and  they 
are  rejected  in  totaUty  by  all  German  writers  and  sympathizers." 
Of  this  other  side  of  the  case  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"German  experts  insist  that  Germany  can  put  far  more  than 
one-tenth  of  her  male  population  in  the  field,  and  point  to  figures 
showing  at  least  9,000,000  available.  But  this  includes  those 
employed  in  munition-works,  on  the  railroads,  and  in  other 
trades  which  must  go  on  if  the  nation  and  the  Army  are  to  hve. 
If  you  grant  that  more  Germans  are  available,  then  neces- 
sarily more  French,  Russians,  and  ItaUans  are  available,  and  you 
merely  postpone  the  inevitable. 

"Again,  Germans  argue  that  the  Alhes  are  at  the  end  of  their 
resources  in  money  and  that  France  and  Russia  are  about  ready 
to  make  peace.  This  is  an  open  question,  but  certainly  it  does 
not  affect  the  main  question  that  unless  Germany  succeeds 
in  getting  peace  soon  she  will  be  beaten  by  mere  attrition." 


POINTS   IGNORED   IN   "PREPAREDNESS" 

THE  NEED  of  better  national  preparedness  for  war  has 
been  formally  recognized  by  the  President  after  a  year 
of  agitation,  and  in  a  few  days  Congress  wiU  be  asked  to 
spend  hundreds  of  miUions  to  provide  more  men  for  both  Army 
and  Navy,  more  guns,  more  ships,  more  ammunition,  more  motor- 
ears,  aeroplanes,  and  supplies,  and  more  effective  training  in  the 
use  of  these  things.  But  watchful  observers  still  see  something 
lacking.  In  his  Manhattan  Club  speech,  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  of 
"the  mobiUzation  of  all  the  resources  of  the  nation."  But  that 
was  all  he  had  to  say,  comments  The  New  Republic,  which  would 
like  to  know  what  the  Administration  "is  planning  for  the 
financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  elements  of  real  prepared- 
ness." This  New  York  weeklj'  also  strongly  emphasizes  our 
need  of  social  preparedness.  And  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
warmly  commending  its  stand,  remarks  that  "miUtary  and  naval 
preparedness,  unless  it  stands  on  the  soHd  foundation  of  a  well- 
ordered  society,  may  prove  of  little  value  in  the  awful  day  when 


TEAM-WORK    (NEW  STYLE). 

— Burwell  in  the  Wcushington  Herald. 

the  storm  descends  and  the  winds  assail  with  all  their  destructive 
fury."  And  looking  at  the  matter  from  another  aspect,  Mr. 
Norman  Angell  declares  that  "a  country  can  as  little  dispense 
with  preparedness  in  pohcy  as  in  arms."  In  his  recent  book, 
"The  World's  Highway,"  he  scouts  the  idea  that  our  Army 
and  Navy  will  never  be  used  except  to  repel  attacks  on  our  own 


coasts.  He  shows  us,  too,  that  we  must  look  to  allies  as  well  as 
to  armor,  and  that  if  America  intends  to  vindicate  her  rights  by 
mihtary  means  she  must  "enter  into  the  game  of  mihtary 
alhances." 

There  is  no  answer,  admits  The  New  Republic,  to  those  reform- 
ers who  "say  that  successful  war  is  impossible  to-day  for  a 


TWrXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

nation  that  cUngs  to  a  laissez-faire  poUcy  about  property,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  social  organization."  It  reminds  us  that  in 
England,  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  war,  "the  moratorium,  the 
support  of  the  discount  market,  the  backing  up  of  insurance, 
the  breaking  of  monopoUes  in  food,  the  prevention  of  hoarding, 
required  a  use  of  the  highest  kind  of  Governmental  initiative. 
Preparedness  would  mean  that  these  measures  had  been  planned 
ahead,  that  men  knew  what  they  were  to  do."  Complete  pre- 
paredness would  mean  even  more,  continues  this  editor: 

"Modern  war  implies  a  concerted  use  of  the  railroad,  telegraph, 
telephone,  postal,  and  wireless  services.  Are  our  systems  of 
communication  capable  of  coordination  at  short  notice?  Is  any 
one  preparing  a  plan  by  which  the  constitutional  difficulties  can 
be  circumvented  and  a  powerful  national  control  imposed? 
Modern  war  requires  the  commandeering  of  much  private 
property.  Is  any  one  studying  what  property  would  have  to 
be  taken,  what  the  terms  would  be,  what  the  procedure,  and 
what  the  administrative  technique?  Modern  war  requires  a  very 
flexible  factor^'  system  with  men  adaptable  enough  to  turn 
quickly  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another.  Is  the  Government 
planning  to  make  a  survey  of  our  industrial  assets  so  that  they 
can  be  mobiUzed  effectively?  Modern  war  is  a  relentless  test 
of  organization.  The  transition  from  a  peace  basis  means 
temporary  unemployment,  malemployment,  destitution,  food- 
scarcity.  The  raising  of  armies  means  the  creation  of  large 
numbers  of  dependent  women  and  children  who  require  pensions 
and  reUef.  These  needs  can  be  handled  only  by  a  large  ad- 
ministrative machine  composed  of  men  with  expert  knowledge. 
Our  present  method  of  foozhng  with  unemployment,  sickness, 
age,  and  infancy  would  break  down  utterly  in  a  war  that  really 
tested  the  nation. 

"But  there  is  one  lesson  from  England  which  overshadows 
all  the  rest.  It  is  that  no  matter  how  weU  the  Governmental 
machinery  is  improvised,  it  will  not  work  without  the  active 
cooperation  of  labor-unions.  Fought  as  dangers  to  the  State, 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  security,  they  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  organizations  which  the  nation  can  not  do  without • . 

"A  planless  society  can  not  suddenly  become  purposeful,  a 
disrupted  people  can  not  achieve  a  lasting  unity,  a  nation  cor- 
rupted by  bitter  feuds,  by  ranlding  injustice,  by  thoughtless 
education,  will  reveal  itself  hideously  in  time  of  war.  Those 
who  are  complacent  about  the  horrors  of  peace  will  have  to 
admit  this.     If  they  have  not  the  courage  and  the  intelligence 
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i<)  deal  with  thf  prolilcin,  for  its  own  sakf.  they  may  at  least  be 
ready  to  deal  with  it  for  the  sake  of  niihtary  preparedness." 

Thus  the  Trojan  horse  of  preparedness,  as  The  New  Republic 
sees  it,  would  bring  in  the  forces  of  reform.  This  need  for 
social  preparedness  has  also  been  voiced  recently  bj-  Senator 
Hiteheoek,  of  Nebraska,  who  said  in  a  speech  at  Omaha,  as 
quott'd  by  The  World  Ilenihl: 

"  If  we  would  prepare  our  country  for  any  great  strugg.e  we 
must  so  direct  legislation  and  development  as  to  make  peojjle  of 
all  elasses  r-oiitented.  We  must  elevate  the  standard  of  HNiiig. 
We  nuist  iinpro\e  conditions  of  lal)or.  We  must  provide  against 
unemployment.  We  must  recognize,  as  Bi-smarck  did  fifty 
years  ago,  that  everj'  man  has  a  rigiit  to  work  as  well  as  a  duty. 
We  must  i)rovide  for  all  laboring  das.ses  insurance  against 
aeeidents  and  insurance  against  old  age.  We  must  j)rotect 
the  weaker  classes  of  .society.  We  must  se-e  to  it  that  .social 
conditions  are  such  that  all  classes  feel  that  they  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  country's  prosperity." 

Mr.  Angell,  in  the  jm-face  to  "Tlie  World's  Highway,"  would 
warn  us  against  belie\ing  that  i)olicies  may  be  neglected  if  only 
armies  and  navies  are  efficient.  "The  idea  that  American  military 
force  can  have  no  relation  U)  anytlung  l^ut  the  repulsion  of 
predatory  raids  upon  American  territory"  is  based,  according 
lo  this  writer,  on  the  ignoring  of  "certain  very  patent  facts 
in  modern  politics."     He  explains: 

"Even.'  'T-eat  nation  defends,  and  is  comjielled  to  defend 
with  its  ariiu'd  forces,  not  merely  its  territory,  but  a  j)olicy.  And 
this  is  particularly  true  of  America,  where  the  pohcies  that  she 
.soenis  to  be  developing  are  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  other, 
if  not   rival,  policies,  llwoughoul    the  world. 

"The  elaslir-ity  of  the  .Monroe  Doctrine,  possible  intervention 
in  Me.xico,  .some  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Central  America,  Pan- 
.\mericanism.  the  future  status  of  the  Panama  Canal,  of  the 
Philippines,   the  attitude  of  .Japan   thereto,   .lapanese  iiiimifrra- 


tion.  the  integrity  of  China,  the  Open  Door  in  Asia,  America's 
relation  to  the  Asiatic  races  generally,  and  to  the  three  great 
Asiatic  Powers,  including  the  greatest,  Britain;  the  question 
of  the  future  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  protection  of  American 
lives  and  trading  rights  as  against  naval  belhgerency! — these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  concerning  which  she  will  liavo 
to  frame  a  jjolicy  to  be  defended  in  the  last  resort  by  her  mih- 
tary  power.  If  it  is  ill-framed,  swayed  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  another,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  passing  incident 
of  foreign  intercourse,  tliese  things  will  become  sources  of  re- 
curring conflict  which  the  very  fact  of  possessing  large  forces 
makes  dangerous.  That  is  not  an  argument  against  mihtary 
preparedness;  it  is  an  argument  for  knowing  just  what  the  pre- 
paredness is  for,  to  what  general  pohcy  the  country  stands 
committed;  who  its  allies  are  to  be,  what  role  it  is  to  play  in 
the  community  of  nations.  To  leave  these  things  to  chance, 
to  the  influence  of  passing  catchwords,  remnants  of  ill-defined 
prejudices,  is  to  make  military  power  an  instrument  for  the 
creation  of  muddle  and  disaster;  and  to  expose  the  country 
to  the  risk  of  dui)licating  the  bad  instead  of  the  good  side  of 
Kur()i)ean  experience." 

It  scM'ms  ine\itable  to  this  student  of  American  and  world- 
problems  that  our  nation  must,  sooner  or  later,  prepare  to  enter 
into  alliances  with  other  PoAvers.     For  one  thing, 

"This  war  has  demonstrated  that  a  nation  can  no  longer 
depend  either  for  its  security  or  for  the  enforcement  of  its  views 
of  right  on  its  own  strength,  as  the  position  of  any  one  of  the 
Allied  nations — France,  England,  Russia,  or  Italy — clearly  shows. 
Vv'hat  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  defend  themselves  is  an 
international  agreement — their  national  safety  depends  on 
treaties.     War  has  become  internationalized. 

"If,  tlierefore,  America  intends  to  AiTidicatc  her  rights — 
])erhaps  even  if  she  intends  to  secure  her  mere  safety  on  land 
— 1\\  military  means,  she.  too,  must  do  w'hat  even  the  most 
l)owerful  military  States  of  the  past  have  done:  enter  into  the 
game  of  militarv  alliances." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It  would  help  some  if  tin- HaKU->  peace  tribunal  would  pacify  Mr.  Bryan 
— Chicago  Diiilij  .\ius. 

Thkkk  sii'iii  lo  Im-  two  sorlN  of  neutrality — neutrality 
Iralily. — Kansas  Cily  Star. 

■•u^stiliitc  for  food  can  niak 


md   Greek   iieu- 


lut 


up  a    new    ])laiiU    Mr.    Mryan   ohliuin^ly 


.r   Wall 


.So.MKliODV  with  a  "ju.sl  a.s  good 
Kuropc  jiwt  now. — Hoslon  Ilrrald. 

KvKKV  time  Mr.  Wilson  thinks 
walks  It. — A'cic  York  Krrniity  Sun. 

It'm  only   a   (|ilcslion  «)r  time  when  .some  of  these  war-brides 
Street  will  be  suing  for  mainlenanre. — New  York  Tclajraph. 

Hkmkmkkk.    too.    (here    are    no    Kroat    amniunition-faelorits    on    those 
Wcstoni  roa<ls  that  are    report ing    inc^ea,s^^d  traffle. — Indianapolis  Nrus. 

"IINIVKR.SA I,  service."  iterates  the  f'olonel,   "is  (he  only  way  by   which 
wo  can    weiire    real    deimxTary."      As 
examples,     how    about     Cerinany    .-itiil 
HusslaV — Wall  SIrnI  Journal. 

With  thirty-one  llvlnn  children  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  shows  his  inleiuion  (if  l)eini; 
somelliillK  more  than  a  metapliorical 
father  of  his  country. — Chicayo  Daily 
AVifs. 

In  Ills  most  sanguine  hopes,  Pn'si- 
dent  Wilson  could  hardly  havi;  ex- 
pi-ctiHl  to  put  Iluerta  in  an  .\merican 
jirlson,  but  there  he  In.  SI.  Limis 
aiobv  Democrat. 

An  excellent  fire- prevent  ion  and 
safety-first  means  woidd  be  to  re<|uirc 
a  membiT  of  tlie  (Irni  to  be  pa<llocked 
In  the  center  of  the  plant  during  work- 
ing hours. — liuffahi  Knquinr. 

Kx  -  Phk,hipk\t  T.vftV  slalemeni 
that  certain  reform.s  In  the  defeate<l 
New  York  const  Hut  ion  an-  .\Ir.  Kcwi's 
monument  hius  ii  mortuary  M)und  ral- 
culat*Hl  lo  make  .-i  live  statesman  shud- 
der,— Chicuijo  IlrraUI. 

CO.V(iKKS>MAN  (  ;aIII>XKU  sa)  s  of  Wil- 

son:  "He  Uue<i  up  liis  whole  outfit  la.st 
year  aKatn.st  (he  prpparcdnes.s  niov<>- 
luent.  Most  men  do  not  olM>y  a  right- 
ab«»ul-face  order  with  alacrity."  They 
do  If  they  are  soldiers. —  Wall  Slrccl 
Jvurnal. 


SoMETHiN't;  tells  us  that  the  Kins;  of  C'.reecc  doe.sn't  even  carry  a  latch- 
key . — Boston  Transcript. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  whei-e  there  are  so  many  explosions 
there  must  be  some  Germans. — Chicago  Herald. 

Si<;(;estf.d  tliat  the  Oerinans  paint  jokes  all  over  their  submarines  so 
the  Knglish  can't  see  them. —  Wall  Slrret  Journal. 

Maybk  the  British  war-ship  -searched  that  American  vessel  to  discover 
how  it  managed  to  exist  imder  the  I.a  Follette  Act. — Philadelphia  North 
.\nwrican. 

Pehhai's  it  is  liiiman  nature  that  causes  nien  to  fiive  tlic  vote  to  women 
in  the  Stales  where  the  women  are  less  numerous  than  the  men. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Thkuk  are  rumors  that   Cliina  is  fjoing  back  to  a  monarchy.     It  takes 

mor(!  than  a  haircut  to  make  a  ri>pul>- 
lic. — Rochester  Post  Express. 

Perh.vps  in  conceiving  the  seamen's 
law.  Mr.  La  Follette  had  a  sublime 
faith  in  the  fulure  of  aerial  navigation. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Theke's  one  thing  about  the  nol<^ 
U)  Great  Britain.  No  plea  can  tie 
set  lip  that  it  lost  some  of  its  .signifi- 
cance in  the  tran.slation. — New  York 
Telegraph. 

Nkw  Vohk  American  asks  when  is 
I  lie  Democratic  parly  going  to  ftdfil 
its  promise  and  finance  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  could  finance  the  party 
just  now. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Tm:  wording  of  Ambassador  Thomas 
.Nelson  Page's  cryptic  cablegram  was 
such,  says  a  Washington  dispatch,  "as 
lo  utterly  confuse  ofTicials  of  the  State 
Department."  Thaf.s  what  comes  of 
making  diplomats  of  literary  men. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Ii  the  statement  of  that  former  Aus- 
trian consul  is  true  that  German  and 
.Austrian  agents  have  spent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  from  .1f3(),()00,()()0 
to  S40,()0(),()(>(»  in  this  country  on  their 
s|)v  system,  somebody  over  there  is 
THKoi  (;H   THK    M.NE!  getting  terribly  buncoed.— H'««  Street 

— C"h:ipiii  in  the  St,  Louis  Ilepublic.  Jmirnul. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


RUSSIA  DEMANDING  REFORM 


THE  SAFETY-VALVE  of  Russia  is  again  in  operation. 
The  Duma  has  reassembled  after  its  somewhat  dramatic 
dismissal  in  September.  After  that  event  the  friends 
of  Russia  were  seriously  alarmed,  we  are  told,  as  to  what  might 
happen,  but  it  now  appears  that  the  suspension  of  the  Duma 
was  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  its  aims.  A  Russian  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  News  gives  us  a  picture  of  this 
body  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  somewhat  compli- 
cated subject.  He  tells  us  that  when  the  Duma  was  elected  it 
contained  no  less  than  fourteen 
distinct  political  parties,  and  was 
therefore  disunited  and  weak, 
but  undtr  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Miliukoff,  chief  of  the  "Cadets," 
or  Constitutional  Democrats,  and 
Mr.  Guchkoff,  the  head  of  the 
"Octobrists,"  or  moderate  Lib- 
erals, the  progressive  elements 
united  into  a  bloc  which  gave 
the  reformers  an  absolutely  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House. 
The  correspondent  of  The  Daily 
N'ews  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  next  stage  in  the  story 
depended  on  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  average  Russian 
politician.  No  sooner  do  any 
two  Russians  agree  on  anything 
than  they  sit  down  to  draw  up  a 
program.  No  sooner  had  the 
progressive  bloc  been  formed  than, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every 
man  in  it  was  solely  concentrat- 
ed on  doing  what  should  be  done 
for  the  winning  of  the  war,  they 
sat  down  to  elaborate  and  serious 
consultation  on  their  progi-am, 
which  was  to  show  everybody 
on  what  subjects  they  were  all 
agreed. 

"They  produced  a  program 
embodying  about  a  dozen  points, 
including  reform  of  the  Zemstvos, 
a  broadening  of  the  franchise, 
the  recognition  of  trade-unions. 
Government  possessing  public  confidence,  which  meant  a  Gov- 
ernment of  public  men  not  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  officialdom. 

"It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  few  points  I  have 
noted  are  enough  to  constitute  the  widest  possible  reformation 
in  the  Russian  system  of  government.  The  leaders  of  the  bloc 
have  since  declaied  that  they  did  not  mean  this  program  as 
anything  but  a  statement  of  ultimate  hopes  on  which  they  were 
agreed,  and  that  for  the  present  they  were  content  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
They  had  not  said  so  when  they  formulated  the  program,  and 
they  gave  their  enemies  the  opportunity  of  saying,  'Look  what 
these  people  are  determined  to  do  under  cover  of  the  national 
difficulty.'" 

The  inevitable  happened,  we  are  told;  the  reactionaries  were 
alarmed,  and,  led  by  Premier  Goremj-kin,  secured  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  Duma.  Immediately  a  erj'  went  up  from  the  entire 
nation.  A  council  of  representatives  from  each  municipality 
in  Russia  was  held  at  Moscow  and  its  sentiments  are  exactly 
exprest  by  Mr.  Tchelnokoff,  Mayor  of  Moscow,  who  is  reported 
by  the  Russkoye  Slovo  as  saying: 

"First,  all  those  present  are  agreed  that  Russia  must  win, 


must  win  together  with  her  allies,  without  whose  consent  it  is 
impossible  to  conclude  peace.  That  is  the  first  clear  and 
definite  proposition. 

"Then  with  equal  definiteness  and  clearness  it  has  been  said 
here  that  victory,  wholly  possible  for  Russia,  requires  for  its 
achievement  certain  conditions.  The  first  condition  is  the 
renewal  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Duma  which  could 
respond  to  the  mood  of  the  country  and  which  has  the  right  to 
demand  our  support.  The  second  condition  is  the  necessity  of 
reorganizing  the  Government.  We  have  the  full  right  to  say 
what  all  Russia  unanimously  says,  that  victory  is  possible  only 

if  the  Government  is  composed 
of  people  deserving  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country." 

These  demands  for  reform  are 
echoed  by  almost  the  entire 
Russian  press,  regardless  of  the 
school  of  thought  to  which  they 
belong.  For  example,  the  ex- 
ceedingly staid  and  conserva- 
tive Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya 
writes: 


"It  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  country  has  no  faith  in  the 
antiquated  mechanism  of  this 
Government  which  has  brought 
the  Army  to  the  necessity  of  a 
long  retreat  and  the  occupation 
by  the  enemy  of  a  wide  strip  of 
western  Russia.  There  is  noth- 
ing surprizing  in  that,  it  only 
proves  the  patriotism  of  the 
people.  The  demand  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  all  Governmental  forces 
at  such  a  time  of  danger  is  equal- 
ly natural,  and  it  is  just  as  true 
that  complete  unity  is  necessary 
for  that,  and  such  unity  is  impos- 
sible without  confidence.  There- 
fore none  of  those  whose  hearts 
beat  in  alarm  over  the  fate  of 
the  country  can  say  anything 
against  a  reorganization  of  our 
Government." 


THE  CZAR  AND  THE  DUMA. 

He  says  he  has  its  interests  at  heart,  but — 

—  ©  Vlk  (Berlin). 


and   the   establishment   of   a 


Mr.  V.  V.  Shulgin,  the  Nation- 
alist member  of  the  Duma  from  Kief,  WTites  in  his  organ,  the 
Kievlianin: 

"  In  order  not  to  conclude  external  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
internal  peace.  It  is  v^ery  simple,  yet  infinitely  complex.  To 
attain  internal  peace  when  for  so  long  Russia  has  lived  by  mutual 
strife!  Nevertheless,  the  Government  is  under  obligation  to  do 
it,  if  it  mshes  to  win.  If  there  had  been  no  unity  in  the  Duma 
it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  bring  it 
about.  •  Yet  now,  hy  the  efforts  of  public-spirited  men,  half  of 
the  matter  has  been  accomplished.  The  Government  has  to  do 
that  other  half,  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  legislative  chambers." 

A  few  dyed-in-the-wool  reactionary  journals  would  have 
things' go  on  as  they  are,  and  not  unreasonably  point  out  that  the 
moment  when  an  enemy  is  far  advanced  upon  Russian  soil  is 
hardly  the  right  one  to  select  for  inaugurating  schemes  of  sweep- 
ing internal  reform.  "Victory  first,  reform  after,"  is  the  cry 
of  the  reactionary  press.  As  an  example  of  these  \iews  we  may 
quote  the  Petrogradskiya  Vedomosli,  whose  opinions  run: 

"Not  content  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
took  place  before-  the  reassembly  of  the  Duma,  the  legislative 
chamber  has  adopted  utterly  unacceptable  slogans  which  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  of  the  quicker  and  better 
mobilization  of  the  country  for  the  achievement  of  \-ictory,  which 
undermine  the  confidence  in  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
Czar,  and  create  among  the  population  restlessness  and  mental 
anarchy.  As  in  the  days  of  the  revolutionarj'  Dumas,  the  rep- 
resentatives in  this  one  began  to  threaten  the  Government  and 
pul>lic  order  with  street  demonstrations.  Political  passions  are 
being  aroused  and  .  .  .  the  unity  so  necessarj'  to  the  country  is 
being  destroyed. 

"The  Government,  which  has  manifested  extreme  benevo- 
lence toward  the  participation  of  all  political  parties  in  the  work 
of  victory  .  .  .  can  not  remain  indifferent  and  non-resistant  to 
the  destructive  program  in  which  the  so-called  'progressive  forces' 
have  engaged." 

The  Petrogfrad    Kolokol,  an   unusually  well-informed    paper, 
representing  the  interests  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  condemns  any 
reform    agitation   and  saj's  that 
the  Government  will  not  j-ield: 

"In  the  higher  Governmental 
spheres,  at  the  present  time  at 
any  rate,  there  is  not  the  least 
thought  of  giving  'radical'  con- 
fjessions,  and  in  such  light  the 
existing  political  situation  must 
be  regarded.  Full  power,  in  a 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  venerable  Mr. 
Goremykin." 

Notwithstanding  these  \news, 
competent  observers,  both  Rus- 
sian and  foreign,  are  con\'inced 
that  the  center  of  power  has 
shifted  permanently  from  the 
bureaucracy  to  the  Duma.  Thus 
Mr.  Stephen  Graham,  the  fore- 
most English  authority  on  Russia, 

who  has  never  concealed  his  thoroughlj'  reactionary  sympathies, 
writes  in  the  London  Times  regarding  the  reassembled  Duma: 

"The  work  of  the  Duma  will  probably  be  confined  to  the 
wmsolidation  of  all  Russian  efforts  for  resistance  to  the  Germans 
and  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  war  has  put  a  terribly  unexpected 
strain  on  the  resources  of  Russia.  The  personal,  material,  and 
financial  strain  is  increasing  month  by  month,  and  every  effort  of 
the  reasonable  elements  in  tlic  Duma  is  necessary  for  banding 
the  nation  together  for  resistance  to  the  strain. 

"The  Duma  as  an  institution  is  safe;  it  is  growing;  it  has 
destiny  written  in  its  fabric.  It  can  afford  to  be  patient,  for 
it  has  plenty  of  time,  .\fter  the  war  the  financial  condition  of 
Russia  will  be  such  that  only  through  the  Duma  A\ill  she  be  able 
to  save  herself,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  adequate  sums 
by  taxation  without  an  intimate  interchange  of  opinion  ^\•ith  the 
peo])le  in  the  depths." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  opinion  we  find  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  in  Russian  life  expressing  e.xactly  the  same 
;>ilUon.  Vladimir  Bourtzeff,  the  famous  revolutionary,  who 
left  thf  security  of  Paris  when  the  war  broke  out  to  fight  for 
Russia  and  was  instead  exiled  to  Siberia,  was  recently  released. 
On  his  return  to  Petrograd  he  was  interviewed  by  the  Petrograd 
Birzhettiya  Vedetnosti.     During  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said; 

"I  witnessed  with  intense  joy  the  animation  of  the  public 
pj'irit  in  Rn  '  '  istent  resolve  to  come  to  a  much-needed 
b«  II lenient  ■  ii  internal  problems.  I  only  regretted 
that  such  questions  as  the  independence  of  Poland  and  the 
aholition  of  the  restrictions  for  the  Jews  had  not  been  settled  a 
>•  ir  ago;  it  might  have  saved  millions  of  Russian  lives,  and  we 
might  liave  advanced  far  lieyond  Galicia 

"No  one  can  doubt  at  the  present  hour  that  the  Duma  and  the 
country  are  closely  unitetl.  Oiu-  salvation  depends  on  the 
Duma 

"We  live  an  intense  political  life,  and  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  Russia  stands  at  last  on  its  way  to  real  social 
progress  and  will  march  on  in  close  contact  ^snth  the  whole 
civilized  world.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  triumph  of  all 
we  have  fought  for  is  a  thing  of  the  almost  immediate  future." 


BOTH   SIDES   PICK   FLAWS   IN   OUR 
BLOCKADE-NOTE 

THAT  TRUE  NEUTRALITY  means  universal  unpopu- 
larity has  never  been  better  exempUfied  than  in  the 
comment  on  our  recent  note  to  Great  Britain,  treated 
in  our  issue  of  last  week.  The  German  papers  are  skeptical 
as  to  whether  we  really  mean  what  we  say,  and  the  English 
organs  are  pained  that  we  should  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  pro- 
test at  such  an  awkward  moment.  Few  of  the  papers  in  the 
Fatherland  fail  to  point  out  that  we  have  at  our  command  the 
means  of  making  things  uncomfortable  for  Great  Britain  should 
she  disregard  our  protest,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  German 

press  somewhat  impolitely  doubt 
our  good  faith  in  the  matter. 
For  example,  the  Kolnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  an  organ  of  the  powerful 
Center  party,  recalls  that  we 
have  allowed  "fifteen  months  to 
elapse  without  serious  measures 
against  British  encroachments," 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 


Y.\NKEE  BOODLE. 

Uncl£   Sam — •  Waal.    I    may   not   be   flghting,    but    I  guess  I'm 
winning  all  the  time!  "  — Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


"The  United  States  did  not 
even  need  to  rattle  the  sword. 
A  mere  embargo  upon  the  export 
of  a  few  articles  such  as  grain, 
copper,  meat,  and  cotton  would 
instantly  have  brought  Great 
Britain  to  terms  and  established 
American  rights.  Germany  has 
often  complained  that  the  United 
States  had  continued  to  submit 
to  Great  Britain's  violations  of 
law  which  had  done  America 
itself  great  damage,  yet  which 
could  so  easilj-  have  been  ended, 
and  that  by  submitting   to    them    America   failed  to  preserve 

the  neutrality  which  she  owed  to  aU  parties  concerned 

"The  burning  question  remains  what  Washington  wall  do 
now.  Will  it  wait  to  see  whether  the  war  ends  before  Great 
Britain  takes  accoiint  of  the  American  demands  so  ably  pleaded? 
The  essence  of  neutrality  consists  in  applying  the  same  law  to 
both  sides." 

Our  former  guest,  Dr.  Dernburg,  writing  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblall  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  American  conditions, 
combats  these  Anews,  but  thinks  that  it  may  take  a  long  time  to 
settle  the  question: 

"The  German  press  have  raised  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  would  endeavor  to  force  compliance  with  her 
demands.  According  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States — and  the  Lusilania  case  is  a  page  in  this  historj' — there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  this  will  be  done  at  all  costs. 

"It  sometimes  has  taken  rather  long — the  Alabama  case  took 
fifteen  years — but  here  interests  are  at  stake  which  do  not  permit 
of  delay,  and,  however  unwilling  the  I*resident  is  to  make 
difficulties  for  Great  Britain  (or  Germany,  either),  he  has,  as 
has  recently  been  said,  a  single-track  mind,  in  which  there  is 
neither  turning  out  nor  going  back." 

Over  in  England  most  of  the  papers  are  not  a  little  angry. 
As  a  typical  example  we  may  quote  the  London  Spectator, 
merely  remarking  in  passing  that  this  influential  weekly  has 
seldom  anything  good  to  say  about  America  or  the  Americans: 

"When  historj'  comes  to  be  written  Americans  of  the  future 
will  feel  anything  but  pride  when  they  remember  the  official 
action  of  America  during  the  Great  War.  They  will  note  how, 
first,  it  considered — in  maintaining  a  rigid  neutrality  on  the 
moral  issue — the  brutalizing  of  Belgium,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt 
called  it;  further,  how  the  Washington  Government  bore  the 
outrages  committed  on  American  subjects,  like  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitariia,  until  the  efficiency  of  the  British  Navy^  had  abated  the 
underwater  menace;  and  again,  when,  in  the  supreme  moment 
of  England's  agony,  they  thought  they  had  found  certain  techni- 
cal infringements  of  their  rights,,  they  vehemently  pushed  their 
paper  ease  against  us." 
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AIR-RAIDS   AND   REVENGE 

THE  HYSTERICAL  SECTION  of  the  French  and 
British  press  are  now  much  exercised  over  the  Zeppelin- 
raids  upon  London,  which  the  British  authorities  seem 
powerless  to  prevent.  An  insistent  demand  for  some  form  of 
reprisal  is  making  itself  heard,  and  from  the  more  excitable 
journals  a  loud  cry  for  vengeance  has  gone  up.  While  the 
London  papers  deny  that  recent  Zeppelin-Taids  have  gained 
for  the  Germans  any  military  advantage,  all  admit  that  the 
loss  of  Ufe  and  private  property  has  been  great,  and  even  the 
more  sober  organs  have  gravely  debated  whether  reprisals 
would  be  either  effective  or  justified.  As  an  example  of  the 
strongly  worded  demands  for  some  effective  means  of  stopping 
the  raids  we  may  quote  the  Paris  Matin,  which  says: 

"Zeppelins  and  Taubes  are  making  their  incursions  freely 
over  open  towns.  Civilians  are  the  innocent  victims  of  useless 
bombardments;  and  are  we  to  content  ourselves  with  merely 
noting  these  cowardly  misdeeds  without  replying  to  them?  It 
should  be  the  rule  that  every  bombardment  carried  out  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war  or  of  the  Hague  Convention,  and 
every  illicit  incursion  of  air-ships  or  aeroplanes  aiming  at  an  ob- 
jective not  strictly  military,  should  be  repressed  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  without  delay.  We  have  the  means  at  hand,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Germans  should  know  it,  for  they  are  a 
people  who  can  only  be  taught  by  being  struck.  When  the  Boche 
civilians  know  that  impunity  is  no  longer  assured  for  the  crimes 
of  their  nation  and  that  similar  treatment  wi]l  be  at  once  meted 
out  to  them  these  crimes  will  cease  at  once.  A  Zeppelin  fleet  has 
bombarded  London.  Let  us  to-morrow  send  a  large  squadron 
to  some  German  town  not  far  from  the  frontier.  Let  us  punish 
severely.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  barbarians  is  to  prove  that 
we  are  stronger  than  they." 

Such  are  the  views  of  those  who  demand  reprisals,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  England,  which  has  suffered  most  through 
these  aerial  invasions,  the  more  representative  men  of  the  nation 
strongly  condemn  such  a  policy.  The  veteran  Lord  Alverstone, 
former  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  writing  to  the  London 
Times,  says: 

"For  twelve  and  a  half  years  I  discharged  the  duties  of 
Attorney-General,  and  had  to  consider  and  advise  the  Govern- 


ment of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  on  this  very  question  of 
reprisals,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  approve  and  advise  that  they 
should  be  taken  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  slave-traders  or  savage  nations  whose  people  could  in 
no  other  way  be  brought  to  respect  the  power  of  the  British 
Empire. 

"The  case  of  reprisals  by  British  forces  against  Germany  is 
entirely  different.  The  adoption  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
of  reprisals  such  as  I  describe,  and  their  execution  by  British 
forces,  will  not  in  any  way  end  or  even  shorten  the  war.  They 
would  simply  involve  this  country  and  the  British  Empire  in 
being  party  to  a  line  of  conduct  condemned  by  every  right- 
thinking  man  of  every  civilized  nation." 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  writing  in  the  London  New  Witness, 
wiU  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea: 

"I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  where  my  own  moral 
sense,  as  at  present  enlightened,  placed  me  in  the  matter.  It  is 
concerned  with  whether  the  question  is  one  of  contract  or  of 
conscience.  If  our  abstention  from  a  certain  thing  arises  from 
our  agreement  with  some  one  else  to  abstain  from  it,  we  are  per- 
fectly free  to  break  the  agreement  if  he  does.  If  our  absten- 
tion arises  from  deeper  things,  I  can  not  see  how  his  conduct  can 
possibly  affect  it.  Breach  of  contract  by  the  other  party  may, 
for  example,  leave  us  free  to  employ  particular  mortal  weapons; 
but  siu-ely  not  free  to  employ  particular  mortal  sins 

"But  in  any  case,  an  amateur  outcry  for  particular  reprisals 
is  absurd.  If  Germans  are  to  be  punished  they  must  first  be 
defeated;  and  they  can  only  be  defeated  as  a  whole  upon  a  large 
plan,  which  is  merely  interrupted  by  particular  retorts  in  kind." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  are 
determined  to  continue  this  mode  of  warfare,  tho,  cm-iously 
enough,  a  party  has  arisen  in  the  Fatherland  which,  upon  ethi- 
cal grounds,  condemns  Zeppelin-raids.  The  BerUn  papers  are 
very  angry  with  these  protesters,  and  the  Berliner  Morgenpost 
says  the  movement  is  "im-German,"  and  proceeds: 

"Had  the  English  an  aerial  fleet  hke  our  own,  no  considera- 
tion of  humanity  nor  of  the  sanctity  of  undefended  towns  would 
deter  them  from  spreading  mm-der  and  disaster  among  the 
civilian  population  of  Germany. 

"They  would  act  with  more  cruelty,  sheltered  as  they  are 
under  the  cloak  of  satanic  hypocrisy,  which  has  been  to  the 
EngUsh  as  a  buckler  for  ages  past." 


LONDON  REPORTS  A  RAID. 

■Write  Down:   'Absolutely   no   material   damage   done.     Three   children 
killed.' "  ~  — ©  SimpUcissimus  (Mimich). 


OUR  FRIEND  THE   ENEMY. 

John  Bull  (very  calmly) — "Ah,  here  he  comes  again- 
my  best  recruiter."  — Punch  (London). 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS. 


UIH 
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AUTHORITATIVE   ACCOUNTS   OF   GERMAN 
FOOD-SHORTAGE 

DKSIMTK  ALL  OFFKMAL  DENIALS,  the  German 
jjafjers  admit  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  food, 
and  on  affount  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  the  poorer 
(•lasses  are  undernourished.  A  neutral  forrespondent  of  the 
I^aris  llamanile,  a  Socialist  organ,  has  reeently  made  a  tour 
thnjugh  Germany  on  behalf  of  his  paper  and  has  established  the 
fa<M  that  the  growing  diseontent  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
Fatherland  is  causing  the  Government  no  little  anxiety.  He  tells 
us  that  the  autlmrities  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  this  general 
dissatisfa*'tion  from  finding  any  serious  echo  in  the  (Jerman  press 
and  have  supprest  a  systematic 
campaign  of  protest  on  the  jmrt 
of  the  Socialists,  in  descril)ing 
scenes  which  he  witnessed  the 
writer  in  L'H  umanile  paints  a 
lurid  j)ict  ure  of  conditions  in  Ger- 
numy.     He  .says: 

'"Scenes  that  took  place  last 
week  in  Chemnitz  are  verj-  omi- 
nous. In  sjHte  of  the  police, 
hundred.-^  of  women  took  bv 
storni  the  stores  of  the  butter- 
and  egg-<lealers,  besides  breaking 
the  windows  of  other  stores. 
Armed  forces  liad  great  difficulty 
in  driving  them  off.  Parallel 
wenes  are  taking  pla.<;e  at  present 
in  many  German  towns.  Not 
one-hundredth  part  of  what  hap- 
I)ens  gets  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  public  through  the  press. 
Thf  cen.sor  is  watchful." 

The  \eraoity  of  this  writer  is 
confirmed  by  the  German  press, 
anrl,  in  spitf  of  the  censor,  strong- 
ly worded  protests  are  appearing. 
For  instance,  the  Mngdehurgiachc 
Zfilung  .says: 


UluU    t'KIC'l:.-s  1U.1^F  TUK 


alth 


"f)n  whatever  .side  one  listens, 
one  hears  rumors  of  grave  dis- 
content, indignation,  and  anger, 
rcfen'Mres  to  it  in  thf  i)ress. 

'•Thet-flitors  are  muzzled  and  are  not  allowed  to  represent  the 
real  feelings  of  the  people.  The  discontent  that  is  brewing  is 
nlaniiing.  Something  is  |)reparing.  the  gravilx  of  wliicli  can  tiot 
be  minindzed.  The  root  of  it  all  is  in  the  working  classes,  who 
c-an  no  longer  secure  food  at  a  i)nce  they  can  atTord  to  pay." 

Similar  comment  is  found  in  the  Bremen  \\'(.s<r  Ziitung,  .so" 
far  distant  from  Magdeburg  as  to  prove  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  is  not  due  to  merely  local  disorganization: 

■"The  indignant  voice  of  the  people  is  growing  louder  every 
<la.\ .  alt  hi.  lirciirnstances  may  mullle  their  cries.  The  men  at  the 
liilin  .r  tl..  u.ition  nnist  know  that  they  have  to  safeguard,  l>efore 
•'"■>  ■  -•'.    the    tmity    of    the    people.     They    will    be    held 

lil.llile.   ' 


lard,  etc. — on  ^londays  and  Wednesdays;  and  ^Maximilian 
Harden,  in  the  Zukunfl,  exclaims.  "Let  us  franklj-  admit  that  the 
German  people  are  in  distress."     The  Berliner  ZeitUng  says: 

"During  the  last  few  days  at  the  municipal  stores  there  was 
such  a  crowd  that  the  police  had  to  be  summoned  to  keep  order. 
They  were  mostly  women.  A  great  number  had  to  wait  hours, 
and  many  fainted  and  fell  from  sheer  e.xhaustion." 

The  Berlin  Yorwdrts  -writes. 

'"According  to  calculations  on  the  Calwer  system  the  require- 
ments of  a  family  of  four  persons  cost  in  June,  1914,  $5.93.  In 
the  same  month  of  the  present  year  it  was  .?8.9t).  That  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  .3fJ  per  cent.,  and  the  figures  no  longer  hold 
good,  because  a  number  of  cheap  products  are  not  now  obtain- 
able. Since  June,  moreover,  the 
prices  of  meat,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  sugar  have  con- 
siderably increased.  The  in- 
crea.se  in  the  prices  of  most  of 
the  more  important  foodstuffs 
probably  amounts  to  between 
75  and  100  per  cent.  To  this 
has  to  be  added  the  enhanced 
cost  of  elotliing,  especially  boots 
and  shoes,  and  of  most  other 
articles  in  general  use.  The  re- 
sult is  a  crjing  disproportion 
between  the  wage -income  of 
the  working  classes  and  the  cost 
of  U\ing." 


The  rapid  rise  in  price  of 
foodstuffs  during  recent  months 
is  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
gloomj'  article  in  the  Marburg 
Christliche  Welt,  an  organ  of  the 
E\angelical  State  Church.  This 
paper  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of 
meat.  The  price  of  pork  has 
advanced,  it  says,  300  per  cent., 
and  other  fresh  meat  is  scarce 
and  expensive.  It  gives  a  tabu- 
lated list  showing  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  in 
one  month,  which  we  quote,  the 


PEOPLE    IMPKISONED. 

—  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgari). 


o   one    hardly   ever    finds      price  given  being  for  a  pound  of  each  commodity  in  cents: 


Butter 

July 

15.  191!, 

27 

18 

15 

32 

16 

5 

4'^ 
28 
24 
21 
18 

44 

S 

July 

15,  1915 

39 
24 
38 
60 
44 
12 
11 
32 
50 
28 
28 
10 
9 

August  15,  1915 
44 

Maniarin 

26 

I.ard 

Ham 

42 
60 

I"at  tiacon .  . 

White  Beans 

IVas  ulricd) 

48 
12 
11 

Coirce  (fourtlj  quality). 

34 

Susar 

Til.sit  Clieese 

Kice 

52 
34 
30 
1> 

Potatoes  (5  lbs.) 

IG 

/■■,„• 


1  in  ling  now  to  another  section  of  the  country,  we  find  the 
^    '  :i  ccmservative  and  reliable  organ,  sayintr: 


agi 

(!■-: 

we  laugh  no  1 


■    fighting  like  the  heroes  of  the  cla,ssieal 

aiute   at    home,    where   the   i)eoi)le   are 

ri)n't   the  miserable  existing  conditions  as  tin 

■"'•■        We  jeered  at  the  blockade,  but   to-<lay 

I'lie   .sinister  aspect    of   things   certaiidv 

provides  no  food  lor  laughter." 

In  the  capitiil  matters  are  undoubtedly  serious.  The  Berlin 
pa]>ers  publish  CJovernment  regulations  which  forbid  the  use  of 
meat    on   Tuesdays  and    Krid.ivs    uu,]   „f  fats— /.r..  butter,  <.i'. 


The  (^entral  Committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  i)arty  and 
the  General  Commission  of  the  German  Trade-Unions  have 
memorialized  the  Imperial  Chancellor  against  any  further  food- 
economies  being  imposed  upon  the  people.  According  to  the 
Berhn  Deutsche  Tageszeilung  the  petition  runs  in  part: 

"Germany  lias  not  got  an  abundance  of  foodstuffs,  but  still 
there  is  enough  at  disposal  to  i)revent  a  general  famine.  We 
hear  ag^iin  and  again  the  opinion  quoted  that  the  people  must  be 
made  to  economize  in  the  consumption  of  food,  and  that  this 
<-au  be  brought  about  by  the  helj)  of  increased  prices.  We  are 
comjjelled  to  protest  energetically  against  this 

"in  Berlin  to-day  the  i)oorer  people  very  rarely  see  either 
meat  or  any  fat  food;  that  means  that  they  are  not  receiving 
enough  albuminous  nourishment  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
complaints  we  receive  from  the  families  of  mobilized  men 
are  fearful.  Their  position  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
despair." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


A   STRING    OF   COTTON-PICKING  MACHINES   ON   THEIR    WAY   TO   THE   FIELD. 
"  Gone  are  my  friends  from  the  cotton-flelds  away." — Old  Black  Joe. 


THE  FARMER'S  POWER-PLANT 


WHO  are  the  great  users  of  power — the  farmers  or  the 
manufacturers?  The  question  put  in  this  way  seems 
absurd,  yet  the  total  amount  of  power  used  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  exceeds  all  that  employed  in  our  vast 
manufacturing  industries.  At  least,  this  is  the  result  of  an 
examination  made  by  Philip  S.  Rose,  editor  of  The  American 
Thresherman  (Madison, 
Wis.),  and  now  printed 
by  him  in  a  separate 
pamphlet.  The  reason 
we  do  not  rate  the  farm- 
er highly  as  a  power- 
user  is  because  most  of 
his  power  is  deri\-ed 
from  animals.  He  must 
use  more  and  more,  Mr. 
Rose  thinks,  as  time 
goes  on,  and  bis  ineMi- 
table  adoption  of  me- 
chanical motors  ^\^ll  not 
decrease  at  all  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  it 
will  still  be  necessary  for 
bim  to  keep.     We  read: 

"Horses  and  mules 
are  tlie  farmer's  princi- 
pal source  of  power. 
There  was  a  time  when 
oxen  were  used,  hut  that 
time  has  long  since 
passed.  In  the  early 
days,  when  the  country 
"was  poorer,  and  ^^•hen 
agriculture  was  less 
higlily  developed,  they 
were  a  factor,  but  at  present  they  are  a  negligible  quantity. 
Farmers  find  it  cheaper  to  use  horses,  even  tho  they  are  more 
expensive,  because  of  their  greater  acti\'ity.  Here  is  a  fact 
Avorthy  of  serious  consideration  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pos- 
sible change  to  mechanical  power. 


]\IAKING   THE   ROADSTER   RUN   A   SAWMILL. 

.\  piece  of  Yankee  ingenuity  tliat  recalls  the  pathetic  question  of  the  old  lady  on 
her  first  sight  of  a  trolley-car:  "  What  will  the  poor  horses  do  now?" 


"The  last  Government  census  of  1910  showed  that  there  were 
a  total  of  24,042,882  horses  and  mules  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States.  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1914,  placed  the  number  at  25,411,000.  If  we  assume 
that  80  per  cent,  of  these  animals  are  mature,  there  are  now 
available  for  farm-work  purposes  20,328,800  work-animals.  On 
the  basis  that  each  animal  will  develop  an  average  of  seven- 
tenths  of  a  horse-power, 
we  find  that  the  total 
available  animal-power 
amounts  to  14,230,000 
horse-power  exprest  in 
mechanical  units,  or 
almost  exactly  three- 
fourths  as  much  power 
as  was  employed  in  all 
branches  of  manufactur- 
ing as  shown  by  the 
1910  census." 

Despite  this  great 
shoeing,  we  are  not 
mo\dng  forward  in  our 
use  of  power  for  agri- 
culture. So  far  as  the 
amount  of  animal-power 
to  work  our  farm-lands 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Rose 
tells  us  that  the  country 
has  stood  still.  We  are 
using  practically  the 
same  number  that  om- 
fathers  used.  The  ma- 
jority of  farmers,  e%en 
yet,  depend  upon  one 
horse    to    plow    twenty 

acres   of   land,    prepare 

for  the  crop,  do  the 
seeding  and  cultivating,  and  finallj'  harvest  the  crop  and  haul 
it  to  market.  If  the  work  could  be  spread  out  over  all  the 
year,  the  animals  would  not  be  overworked  and  the  land  could 
be  thoroixghly  tilled;  but  this  is  not  possible.     In  our  Northern 


U'iO 
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States  a  horse  works  on  au  average  only  about  three  hours  a 
day  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  busy  season  it  works  long 
hours.     Mr.  Rose  goes  on: 

"It  would  seem  as  tho  the  number  of  work-animals  kept  for 
farm-work  is  not  governed  by  the  power  necessary  to  do  the 
work  to  best  advantage,  but  rather  by  what  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  keep  and  get  the  work  done  after  a  fashion.  All 
authorities  on  tillage  agree  that  the  depth  of  plowing  should  be 
increased  from  the  present  average  depth  of  four  or  five  inches 
to  eigHt  or  nine  inches,  and  deeper  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  Very  few  farm-lands  are  plowed  as  deeply  as  they  should 
be,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  animal  equipment  is  equal 
to  the  task  of  cultivating  the  soil  to  the  proper  depth." 

The  signs  all  point,  the  writer  thinks,  both  to  an  increased 


175  acres  or  more  is  considered.  Each  one  of  these  farms 
would  appear  to  be  large  enough  to  make  profitable  use  of  some 
form  of  mechanical  power  for  general  farm  use,  pro\dded  one 
can  be  built  and  sold  for  a  price  at  which  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  make  the  investment." 

Steam-engines  will  long  be  used  for  threshing;  and  there  are 
now  probably  not  far  from  100,000  of  them  in  use  in  the  United 
States  for  this  and  similar  work.  Finally  we  have  the  small 
portable  gas-  or  oil-engine  averaging  five  horse-power,  of  which 
]Mr.  Rose  thinks  we  must  be  using  at  least  a  million.  With 
them  we  saw  wood,  pump,  grind  feed,  fill  silos,  generate  light, 
spray  fruit-trees,  and  do  hundreds  of  odd  jobs  about  the  farm. 
In  conclusion,  jMt.  Rose  says: 

"I  said  in  the  beginning   that   farm-power   exceeds  in  value 


THE  HUGE  FAKM  TRACTOR  DRAWING  A  MULTIPLE  PLOW. 


A  LOG-TRACTOK  LO.UJED  BY  ITS  OWN  ENGINE-POWER. 


IN  FIELD  .\ND  FOREST. 


use  of  animals  on  the  farm  and  to  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
power  in  large  amounts.     He  says: 

"The  multiplicity  of  machines  for  doing  \arious  kinds  of 
farm-work  that  have  been  brought  out  during  the  last  score  of 
years  has  made  it  imjrossible  for  any  farmer  to  compete  with 
tho  old  hand-methods  and  prosper.  Power-driven  machines  are 
now  a  necessity  and  are  becoming  more  so  every  year.  Machines 
ha\e  been  invented  for  alm(jst  every  kind  of  work.  There  are 
sawing-mai'iiines,  pumi)ing-macliinery,  machines  for  grinding 
feed,  cutting  ensilage,  shelling  and  shredding  corn,  and  for  a 
thousand  and  one  other  kiiuls  of  work.  Xo  up-to-date  farmer 
will  now  do  by  hand  what  can  be  done  by  maciiincry,  if  he  has 
enough  work  to  occupy  more  than  a  day  or  two.  In  fact,  with 
the  high  cost  of  hand-labor,  he  can  not  afford  to  do  so." 

The  available  rncclianical  farm  -  power  consists  of  steam- 
engines,  internal -(combustion  engines,  windmills,  and  water- 
power.  Electric  power  is  convenient,  but  still  costly  for  the 
fanner.  Water-power  is  also  expensive  and  not  generally 
available.  Windmills,  except  for  pumping,  do  not  develop 
enough  horse-power.  This  leaves  only  the  steam-,  oil-,  or  ga,s- 
engine.  Just  now  the  light  tractor  is  in  favor,  weighing  six 
to  eight  thousand  pounds,  with  a  30-horse-power  motor.    We  read : 

"A  careful  canvass  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  nuide 
la-^t  winter  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Yerkes,  a  Government  agent  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  that  there  are  something 
like  thirteen  thotisand  tractors  in  operation.  There  are  probalily 
not  to  exceed  one-quarter  as  many  east  of  the  river,  making 
sometiiing  loss  than  20.000  tractors  in  use  in  the  entire  country. 
These  tra<-tors  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  will  doubtless  average 
close  to  forty  brake  horse-power  each. 

"The  possibilities  for  the  use  of  tractors  are,  however,  almost 
unlimited   when   the  number  of  fnniis  of  large  size  containing 


and  amount  that  used  in  all  manufacturing  industries.  The 
proof  has  beeri  submitted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  to  make 
it  more  apparent  let  us  tabulate  the  results: 

Aterage  Total  Total 

Kind  of  Power          Number  Value  Value  Power 

Horses  and  mules.  .  .25.411.000  .?111.S5  S2,842. 655.000  14,230,000 

Harnesses 20.382.000  10.00  203.820.000           

Windmills 750.000  100.00  75,000,000  75,000 

Steam-tractors 100,000           4,000,000 

<;as-tractors 20.000  2.000.00  40,000,000  600,000 

Gas-engines 1,000,000  l.>0.00  150,000.000  5,000,000 

$3,311,475,000       23,905,000 

"The  total  power  used  in  all  manufacturing  enterprises, 
according  to  the  1910  census,  was  18,755,286  horse-power. 
Even  allowing  a  large  margin  for  possible  error,  it  is  thus  seen 
that  the  farmer's  power-problem  is  a  big  one  and  involves  millions 
of  dollars.  Mechanical  power,  as  yet,  is  much  smaller  in 
amount  than  animal-power,  but  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  within 
a  few  years  will  doubtless  assume  fiirst  place." 


GLYCERIN  AS  AA  ANTISEPTIC— While  glycerin  has 
long  been  regarded  as  possessing  some  degree  of  antiseptic  power, 
it  is  quite  recently  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  most  admirable 
sterilizing  agent,  particularly  suited  for  rendering  surgical  in- 
struments absolutely  aseptic  without  injuring  them  as  to  temper 
or  surface.  In  the  Chemikcr  Zeilung  (Cothen)  we  find  an 
account  of  the  experiments  made  by  G.  Seiffert  and  A.  Spiegl  to 
test  the  value  of  glycerin  in  this  respect,  as  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  Zcnt  bl.  Bak.  (Journal  of  Bacteriology')-  The  test 
was  made  with  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  seems  rathei 
ominous  to  be  assured  casually  that  these  are  easily  obtainable 
at  any  abattoir!  When  heated  in  glycerin  at  a  temperature  of 
120  degrees  centigrade,  every  germ  tested  was  completelj' 
killed  at  the  end  of  one  minute.     This  included  not  only  the 
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THE   PASSING   OP  THE   CHIMNEY-POT. 
Tliis  Glasgow,  Srotland.  suburb  is  chimneyless,  owing  to  the  electrification  of  all  its  houses. 


germs  of  diphtheria,  anthrax,  and  chicken  cholera,  but  those 
bearing  such  fearsome  names  as  "B.  Coli,  Paratyphus  B.  Bac. 
pyocaneus,  Bac.  subtilis,  V.  Metchnikoff,  Staphylococcus  albus, 
and  Streptococcus  brevis."-  Surgical  instruments  were  found 
to  be  entirely  uninjured  by  this  process,  even  when  heated  for  a 
full  hour.  Moreover,  they  could  be  kept  permanently  in  the 
bath  without  rusting.  Rubber  tubes  were  not  merely  unin- 
jured by  the  treatment,  but  were  even  restored  to  elasticity  by 
it  when  thev  had  become  a  bit  brittle. 


A  CHIMNEYLESS  SUBURB 

A  VILLAGE  without  chimneys  is  interesting  chiefly  from 
its  implications.  Considered  from  their  architectural 
-  aspects,  chimneys  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  rural  land- 
scape; but  they  implj-  smoke,  and  smoke,  however  beautiful 
at  a  distance,  is  unpleasant  in  daily  contact.  Hence  the  ex- 
istence near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  of  a  suburb  from  which  electricity 
has  completelj-  eliminated  the  chimney,  should  make  our  com- 
muters sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  only  point  not  fully 
■elucidated  is  the  cost,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in 
America,  and  presumably  in  Scotland,  unless  some  of  the  stock 
humor  is  mistaken.  How  the  financial  side  was  managed  ought 
to  make  an  interesting  story.  It  seems  that  the  houses  in  this 
Scottish  suburban  village  are  completely  equipped  with  electric 
heating,  cooking,  and  lighting  apparatus.     This  does  awaj^  with 


the  soot,  dirt,  and  drafts  associated  with  chimneys,  and  also 
eliminates  all  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  furnaces  and  stoves. 
Moreover,  the  electric  labor-saving  appliances  reduce  the  need 
for  domestic  servants — an  importanX  gain  for  the  houselieeper. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  October  30) : 

"Bungalows  without  chimneys,  completely  equipped  for 
electric  heating,  cooking,  and  lighting  are  features  of  a  new 
'electrical  garden  suburb,'  as  it  is  called,  at  Dumbreck,  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  houses  of  this  interesting  settlement 
are  of  four,  five,  and  six  rooms,  and  are  finished  in  stucco  and 
roofed  with  asbestos  tiling.  These  dweUings  were  designed 
particularly  for  all-electrical  service,  and  the  absence  of  chim- 
neys adds,  indeed,  to  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  archi- 
tecture,  as   the  illustrations  herewith  prove.  -     ' 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  housekeeper,  of  course,  the 
absence  of  chimneys  and  their  accompanying  soot,  dirt,  and 
drafts  assures  greater  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  and  elimi- 
nates the  onerous  labor  attaching  to  the  care  of  furnaces  and 
stoves.  With  the  houses  cornpletely  equipped  with  electric  labor- 
saving  appliances,  the  problem  of  servants  also  loses  many  of  its 
vexations,  and  the  accompanying  saving  in  wages  is  declared 
to  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  cost  of  electricity. 

"  In  the  illustrations  .  .  .  are  shown  one  of  the  bungalow 
kitchens,  with  its  electric  range,  and  one  of  the  drawang-rooms, 
with  its  center  lighting-fixture  and  its  electric  'fire'  or  heater. 
Both  the  heaters  and  ranges  are  of  Scotch  manufacture.  The 
range  is  equipped  with  a  separate  switchboard,  which  is  mounted 
on  the  wall  near  by.  Snap  switches  are  provided  for  two 
hot-plates,  the  top  and  bottom  heating  elements  in  the  oven, 
and  a  grill." 


Ilhistiatiuus  liy  court«;sy  uf  "Tlie  Electrical  Wurld,"  Ken-  Voik 


INDOOR   HEAT   WITHOLT   FIKE. 
Bungalow  drawing-room  with  center  lighting-fixture  and  electric  heater,  at  the  left:  at  the  right,  the  simple  electric  range  in  the  kitchen. 
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AN   UNDERGROUM)  BATTLE  WITH 
THE  OCEAN 

Hf  )W  a  recently  completed  tunnel  under  the  East  River 
at  New  York  sprang  a  huge  leak  while  under  construc- 
tion, and  how  the  engineers  in  charge  of  it  fought  and 
won  a  battle  with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  underground,  are 
tf)ld  by  J.  F.  Springer  in  The  Scienlijic  American  (New  York), 
in  an  article  bearing  the  subtitle,  "A  Battle  with  Floods  Two 
Ilundred  Feet  Below  f>ea-l-^vel."     The  tunnel  in  question,  which 


r.iirl.ny   "f      TIm-  .-.i.  iitilir    Arili;rli'Un. "    Krw  \..rk 

II  hi  II    I'UESSUKE    UNDERCiKOLXD. 
Tlu'sc  jfis   tlirotmli   iirout    liolcs   Icfi    in  ilu-  tunni'l's  ccnient  lining  friw  an  idea  of  the  irresistible  uature  of 
th'-  flood  that   finally  halted  the  work  and  swamped  the   piinips  eight   months  later. 


was  built  to  carry  gas-mains  under  the  rivi-r,  is  the  result  of  the 
inerea.se  in  population  of  the  Bronx  section  of  New  York  City 
iiiul  I  lie  advisabilily  of  manufacturing  gas  in  a  di.strict  remote 
from  euiigcsted  reuious.  Ill  finished  size,  it  is  19  feet  wide.  IS 
feet  high,  and  4,G()2  feet  long.  The  average  depth  is  about  2'2'y 
fe«>t  lu'low  mean  sea-level.  Near  the  Bronx  end  of  the  ttmnel 
the  rock  becomes  soft  and  is  greatly  fissured  and  disintegrated. 
Here  is  where  the  trouble  occurred.  To  (luote  Mr.  S])ringer"s 
article: 

"In  general,  the  luiinel  is  simi)I\  lined  with  concrete;  l)Ut  in 
till'  region  b<'n(>ath  the  Bronx  depression  in  tiie  river-bottom 
cast-iron  and  steel  linings  have  been  used  .  .  .  to  provide  for 
IH-rtiianent  water-tightness  more  elliciently  than  could  well  be 
done  with  concrete  alone." 

The  excavation  of  the  shafts  and  the  major  pari  of  the  tunnel 
proceeded  witliout  unusual  happenings  until  the  soft  rock  \v;is 
reached.     Here,  to  resume  our  quotation: 

"The  system  pursued  on  both  sides  was  to  explore  alie:i(l  of 
the  point  of  excavation.  Bore-holes  would  be  drilled  in  advance 
of  the  point  of  actual  excavation  with  the  view  of  testing  con- 


ditions. .  .  .  ,Vfl 
originating  on  tie 
water  just  aliead. 
l>i.'ssiiig  <iii  with  t 
"By  this  time 

feet.      Th( '  ' 

which   tin 


.i;.,._r  for  a  time,  four  of  the  bore-holes 

!e  revealed  a  dangerous  amount  of 

'    readv  for  it   befon> 


III   1)1    i< 
:  was  1 


'f  bench  had  been  reduced  to  122 
'^al  promised  to  be  a  battle  in 
i,'  to  be  all  on  one  side.  Tiie 
engineers  pnieeeded  in  a  manner  that  shewed  they  had  a  good 
deal  of  respect  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  arm  of  which  was  im- 
mediately overhead.     As  ilie  event  showed,  their  respect  for  the 


imminent  conditions  was  not  misplaced.     Any  breaks  into  the 

tunnel  would  be  backed  by  an  unlimited  supply  of  water 

"Near  either  end  of  the  bench,  at  points  ^\•here  the  excavation 
had  been  completed  for  the  full  section,  great  masses  of  concrete 
were  placed  in  position  to  form  bulkheads.  These  were  provided 
with  doors  and  drains  to  permit  the  pas.sage  of  men,  material, 
and  drainage-water.  .  .  .  The  four  boreholes  had  been  piped 
for  grouting  and  the  pipes  embedded  in  an  inclined  buttress  of 
concrete. 

"This  inclined  buttress  was  torn  up  and  a  bigger  one  put  in 
place.  At  the  Bronx  end  of  the  scene  of  activity-  and  concern 
another  buttress  was  put  in  place.     Taking  the  three  bulkheads 

and  the  two  buttresses  into 
account,  the  whole  western 
side  of  the  bench  was  now 
imder  the  protection  of  con- 
crete. However,  in  prepar- 
ing to  force  cement  grout 
behind  the  buttress  on  the 
Astoria,  or  southern,  end, 
the  buttress  itself  failed. 
It  was  a  mass  of  concrete 
34  feet  long,  6  feet  liigh, 
and  12  feet  thick,  and  yet 
the  water-pressiu-e  wliich 
became  eflfective  upon  the 
closure  of  the  valves  on  the 
drain-pipes  ruined  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  constructed.  It  was, 
accordingly-,  cleared  away 
with  the  intention  of  re- 
placing it  by  an  inverted 
arch  of  concrete  which  might 
be  expected  to  resist  the 
hydrostatic  i)ressure  not 
only  by  its  weight,  but  also 
by  its  reaction  as  a  true 
arch.  But  a  considerable 
period  was  destined  to  elapse 
before  the  placing  of  tliis 
arch  of  concrete, 

"Scarcely  had  the  last 
remains  of  the  buttress  been 
removed  when  suddenly  a 
big  inrush  of  water  oc- 
curred. ...  A  stream  be- 
gan to  flow  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  had  a  dis- 
charge of  10,001)  gallons  per  minute.  .  .  .  nearly  double  the 
effective  capacity  of  the  pumping-i)lant  at  the  Astoria  end. 

"The  doors  of  bulkheads  were  closed  and  also  some  of  the  drain- 
pipes. Ai)])arentl\-,  the  workmen  were  forced  out  so  quickly 
on  the  Astoria  end  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  close  the 
))articidar  drain-pii)e  that  ran  through  the  Astoria  full-section 
liulkhead. 

"  Conse(iuently.  here  was  a  passageway  for  high-pressure 
water  into  a  main  length  of  the  tunnel.  But  this 'was  not  all. 
A  sn*ill  board,  one  inch  thick,  became  wedged  lietween  the  biUk- 
head  door  and  tli(>  frame.  Tims  was  provided  another  oppor- 
tunity for  the  liigh-j)ressure  water. 

"The  workmen  made  good  their  escape;  but  the  water  made 
such  headway  that  in  five  hours  the  Astoria  jmrnps  were  flooded 
and  i)ut  out  of  commi.ssion.  In  the  course  of  twenty-foiu" 
hours  .  .  .  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  tunnel  and  practically 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  shafts  were  in  possession  of  the  water. 

"It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  the  entire  work  liad  not  been 
involved.  This  would  have  produced  a  situation  of  apparently 
extreme  ditficulty, 

"The  procedure  in  such  case  would  proliably  hav^e  been 
directed  to  a  cementing  operation  from  the  surface  of  the  East 
River  overhead.  That  is  to  say,  bore-holes  would  have  been 
driven  through  the  strata  surrounding  and  including  the  section 
of  tunnel  where  the  break  originated,  Tlien  c(>ment  grout 
wovdd  have  been  forced  down  with  the  view  of  causing  it  to 
penetrate  and  fill  the  fissures  and  cracks  and  then  to  soHdify  and 
so  consolidate  the  whole  into  a  mass  of  impervious  rock. 

"Now,  while  grouting  from  overhead  was  not  necessary, 
because  of  the  preservation  of  tlie  Bronx  end.  still  the  procedure 
of  consoUdating  the  disintegrated  rock  and  of  filling  up  a  section 
of  the  tunnel  was  actually  carried  out.  Bore-holes  were  driven 
from  the  Bronx  bulkhead  which  were  directed  witii  the  view  of 
intercepting  the  fissure  through  which  the  flood  entered  the  tunnel. 
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The  first  hole  driven  was  successful. 
Further,  the  flooded  chaniiier  between 
Astoria  and  tlie  Bronx  bulkheads  was 
penetrated  from  the  Bi'onx  bulkhead  for 
the  {)uri)ose  of  filling  it  up  witli  cement. 
This  also  was  successfully  carried  out. 
Over  12,000  bags  of  cement  were  con- 
sumed in  these  operations.  The  tunnel 
was  now  imwatered. 

"The  fissures  or  fisures  which  caused 
the  flooding  of  the  tunnel  were  grouted 
further  by  means  of  long  test-holes,  the 
object  being  to  consolidate  the  rock  well 
outside  the  tiumel-liaes 

"The  tunnel  has  been  fully  excavated, 
fully  lined,  and  is  now  being  equipped 
with  its  pipe-lines.  These  are  the  largest 
oast-iron  pipes  ever  made.  The  risers 
which  carry  the  tunnel-lines  up  the  shafts 
are  of  the  same  size.  The  weight  on 
the  joints  in  the  risers — especially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  shafts— is  so  enor- 
mous that  it  has  been  deemed  ad\'isable 
to  pro\'ide  accurately  machined  contact- 
surfaces  in  order  to  make  the  bearings 
as  perfect  as  possible." 


FENDERS  FOR  AUTO- 
TRUCKS 

THREE  DUMMIES,  represent- 
ing respectively  a  four-year-old 
child,  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  and 
the  father  of  a  family,  weighing  180 
pounds,  were  struck  some  2,500  times 
by  Chicago  motor-trucks  recently  in  a 
series  of  "accidents"  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  various  types  of  fender.  This 
"oddest  of  engineering  jobs,"  as  The 
Engineering  Record  calls  it,  was  con- 
ducted by  three  Chicago  engineers,  one  from  the  civil  and  two 
from  the  mechanical  field.  Their  work  consisted  in  design- 
ing the  dummies,  conducting  the  tests,  and  then  drawing  up 
specifications  for  fenders  that  have  real  life-saving  properties. 
As  a  result  they  have  recommended  that  the  police  reports  of 
accidents  to  pedestrians  by  automobiles  and  trucks  contain 
data  on  forty-six  points,  ranging  from  the  type  of  vehicles  in  the 
street  at  the  time  of  the  accident  to  the  color  of  the  injm-ed 
person's  eyes.  They  also  suggest  that  public  speed-tables  be 
posted  gi^^ng  equivalents  of  miles  per  hour  in  feet  per  second  so 
that  a  practical  conception  of  speed  may  be  obtained  by  the 
public.     Says  The  Record:  * 

"In  making  its  investigation  the  committee  gave  attention  to 
the  following  points:  Length  of  projection  in  front  of  truck, 
protective  width,  factor  of  traffic-interference,  protective  height, 
resiUency,  protective  efficiency,  adaptability  to  var.ving  road- 
conditions,  material,  and  workmanship,  strength,  durability, 
reliability  of  operation,  weight,  method  of  attachment,  manner 
of  operation,  efficiency  of  mechanism,  inconvenience  to  car- 
operation,  appearance,  cost.  The 
specifications  were  then  drawn  up 
based  on  the  data  obtained  on  each 
of  these  subjects." ' 


From  "The  EDginecring  Record,"  New  York. 

ANATOMY  OF    THE   "FATHER    OF    THE     F.'UVIILY  "    WHO 
SUFFERED    2,500    ACCIDENTS    FOR    HUMANITY'S    SAKE. 


run-over,  three  allowed  two  run-overs, 
one  allowed  three  run-overs,  and  two  al- 
lowed nine  and  fourteen  run-overs  re- 
spectively. Eliminating  the  last  two 
fenders,  the  remaining  nine  give  a  pro- 
tective efficiencj'  against  run-overs  of 
98.2  per  cent.,  or  better.  Of  these  nine 
fenders  one  w-as  manually  tripped  all 
times,  two  were  not  adapted  to  picking 
up,  and  a  fourth  was  unsatisfactory  in 
general  performance.  This  left  five 
fenders  to  be  considered  as  to  their  com- 
pliance with  other  factors  of  protection, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  results  of 
hits  which  were  not  run-overs  and  not 
liable  to  cause  grave  injurj\  Each  fen- 
der, as  previously  stated,  made  168  hits 
on  the  dummies,  the  percentage  of  pick- 
ups being  more  than  85  per  cent,  for 
all  five,  one  fender  attaining  an  efficiency 
of  100  per  cent.  Forty-two  of  the  168 
hits  were  made  at  a  speed  of  15  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  concussion,  the  person 
run  down  would  receive,  regardless  of 
any  other  results,  was  certain  to  be 
serious." 


The  committee  drew  the  conclusions 
that  with  increased  speed  the  protec- 
tive effi^ency  of  any  fender  decreases, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  concussion,  the 
efficiency  greatly  diminishing  above  12 
miles  per  hour,  and  protection  practi- 
cally vanishing  above  15  miles  per  hour. 
Speed  can  be  automatically  controlled 
by  governors,  and  such  speed-control 
devices  will  not  only  be  advantageous 
to  the  safety  of  the  public  but  also  to 
the  trucks. 

Broad,  resilient   surfaces    of   fenders 
tend  to  minimize  accidents  at  all  speeds. 
All  the  fenders  tested  were  designed  for  head-on  collisions; 

none  was  entered  to  prevent  accidents  due  to  running  in  from 

the  side.     No  fender  was  presented  for  test  suitable  for  trucks 

of  a  capacity  less  than  two  tons. 

Finally,  it  was  concluded  by  the  committee  that  probable 

run-overs  may  be  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  and  serious  injuries 


to  25  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  proper  fenders. 


TO  QUIET  THE  NOCTURNAL  CAT— What  he  terms  a 
"cat-silencer"  has  been  invented  by  a  benefactor  of  our  race 
named  R.  R.  Lautenschlager,  who  writes  to  The  Electrical 
Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago)  to  describe  the  device 
that  will  doubtless  cause  generations,  yet  unborn  to  bless  the 
name  of  at  least  one  beneficent  Teuton.  Writes  this  friend 
of  mankind: 


Thi-ee  sizes  of  specially  designed 
and  constructed  dummies  were 
nsed,  as  noted  above.  Each  fender 
during  the  dummy-tests  was  sub- 
jected to  168  hits  at  speeds  vary- 
ing from  3  to  15  miles  per  hour. 
To  resume  our  quotation: 

"A  summary  of  results  shows 
that  two  fenders  allowed  no  run- 
overs,    three   fenders    allowed    one 


This  Wire  Runs  on  ihe  One  Side  of  ihe  Fem 


3       C 


Copper  Strips  on  Top  of 


3     c: 


'  rence, 


Fence '^ 


"Until  the  present  time,  I  have  been  pestered  by  cats  howUng 
at  nights  on  the  back  fence  and  keeping  me  awake.  To  avoid 
this,  take  a  number  of  strips  of  thin  <*opper  as  wide  as  the  top 

of  the  fence,  about  one  inch,  and 
six  inches  long.  Tack  these  on  the 
top  of  the  fence  about  three  in- 
ches apart,  then  tap  wires  from 
every  one,  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  going  on 
one  side,  and  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  going  on 
the  other  side;  connecting  all  to 
two  wires,  as  shown  in  illustration, 
running  to  spark-coil. 

"When  a  cat  steps  from  one  to 
the  other  it  closes  the  spark-gap 
and  gets  a  shock.  I  now  sleep  in 
peace.  The  coil  is  working  all 
night,  but  is  ready  at  anj'  time. 
The  coil  can  be  placed  in  the  cellar 
so  that  in  case  of  rain  it  wiU  not 

DIAGR.\M  OF  MUTING  APPARATUS  FOB  FEUNE  LOVE-SONGS.  be   damaged." 


This  Wire  Runs  on  One  Side  of^  ihe  Fenced 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


THE  EUROPEAN  ART-INVASION 


JUST  WHAT  EFFECT  the  war  is  likely  to  have  on  Amer- 
ican   art    is    a    matter  of  interested   inquirj-   at  present. 
Some  hardy  spirits  are  courageous  enough  to  belie\-e  that 
we  may  soon  become  the  center  of  the  art- world ;  and  they  argue 
from   the  fact  that  already   "for  the  first   time   Europe  seeks 
America   in   matters  of 
art."        The     advance- 
guard    of    an    invasion 
which  promises  to  swell 
aft<'r  the  war  is  al.eady 
here.      The   newcomers 
tell    us    that   they  can 
not  work  amid  the  dis- 
tracted  conditions   pre- 
sented  them   at   home, 
and    they  see  no  hope 
for   a   long  time   after- 
ward   for    the     revival 
of  the  artistic  spirit  in 
the  inevitable  lassitude 
of  post-bellum  days.    So 
far    our    visitors    have 
been  the  men  who  figured 
as  the  revolutionists  of 
yesterday  —  Duchamp, 
Gleizes,  Francis  Picabia, 
Jean    Crotti — the     Cu- 
bists,   P"'uturists,    what 
not.      They  have  been 
discharged    from     mili^ 
tary  service,  but  others 
still  in  the  trenches  plan 
to  make  America  their 
home.     In  a  recent  in- 
terview    in     the     New 
York    Times,    a    young 
American  painter,  lately 
from  Paris,  Mr.   Ilarrj' 
H.     l^chman,    declared 
that  the  vagaries  of  the 
"wild  men"  were  killed 
by  the  war,  and  poa<e 
would    never   see    their 
revival,  at  least  in  Paris. 
Does   a   writer    in   The 
Tribune  see  the  revolu- 
tionists merely  as  trans- 

ferred,  for  he  says  New  York  has  awakened  "to  find  that  it  is 
witnos.sing  a  French  invasion— an  invasion  of  the  young  and 
relK-ihous  in  the  an  of  Europe,  which  will  give  of  itself  to  the 
art  of  the  United  States,  and  in  turn  take  from  us  what  we 
have  to  oflTer."  Along  with  these  newcomers  is  the  veteran 
sculptor  and  painter.  Frederick  MacMonnies,  now  forced  to  re- 
patriate himself,  who  is  quoted  assaying  that  "the  effect  of  this 
migration  to  our  shores  is  likely  to  be  more  far-reaching  than 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  now  imagine."  In  The  Tribune 
he  explains: 

"Conditions  on  the  other  side  are  bound  to  work  enormouslv 

oward  ra.smg  the  stat us  of  art  in  this  country.     How  permanent 

the  effect  will  be  depends  upon  the  scope  the  movement  attains 


A  CUBIST   l.MFHESSION   OF   BKOAUUAY 
By  Albert  Gleizes.  who  confesses  that  "New  York  inspires  him  tremendously. 


before  some  degree  of  stability  is  resumed  in  Europe.     I  believe 
that  this  is  the  inception  of  a  brilliant  era  for  America. 

"I  look  upon  this  awakened  interest  in  America  as  a  most 
fortunate  and  significant  thing.  America  should  welcome  with 
open  arms  all  the  artists  who  will  come  over.  The  effect  of  this 
movement  is  likely  to  be  more  far-reaching  than  even  the  most 

enthusiastic  now  im- 
agine. Artists  of  every 
sort  ought  to  be  wel- 
comed. Every  artist, 
no  matter  what  his 
ideals  may  be,  or 
whether  his  work  be 
comprehensible  or  not 
to  the  majority,  is  a 
valuable  asset.  If  he 
be  only  in  earnest,  each 
artist  may  influence 
the  tide.  Revolutionary 
tendencies  are  always 
healthy  tendencies. 
They  open  up  fresh 
channels,  and  inciden- 
tally an  era  which  will 
eliminate  the  age-hal- 
lowed necessity  of  go- 
ing abroad  to  study, 
tlu-ough  this  sudden  and 
potent  pilgrimage  of 
artistic  Europe  to  our 
free  shores." 


Whether  we  welcome 
the  prospect  or  not,  one 
of  the  newcomers  her- 
alds the  belief  that 
"America  is  destined  to 
become  the  high  court 
of  the  'modernists.' " 
]Mr.  Kcabia  bases  his 
beUef  on  his  observation 
of  the  American  spirit, 
which,  he  declares,  is 
"peculiarly  one  with 
the  spirit  of  the  mod- 
ern artists  themselves." 
Our  national  exuber- 
ance would  seem  to 
haA'e  nothing  to  add 
to  the  fervor  of  this 
observer: 


"  Thespiritof  America 
seems  subtly,  j'et  pow- 
erfully, akin  to  the  spirit  of  artistic  creation.  There  are  a  fear- 
lessness and  a  newness  about  it  which  send  hope  racing  through 
one's  arteries.  The  boundlessness  of  your  national  aspirations 
sets  a  dashing  pace  for  the  equal  boundlessness  of  artistic  enter- 
prise. In  short,  art  and  life  here  seem  to  discover  a  wonderful 
consanguinity." 

Albert  Gleizes,  described  as  "foremost  of  the  French  Cubists, 
and  probably  one  of  the  two  or  three  Cubists  of  note  in  the 
world,  who  so  stjie  themselves,"  is  here  to  escape  the  horror  of 
war.  Not  only  was  he  suffering  in  nerves  after  the  illness  con- 
tracted during  active  servdce,  but  he  saw  "the  individual  being 
crusht  or  welded  into  a  vast  instrument  to  be  swayed  by  the 
despots  who  control  all  destiny  there  to-day."  Art,  he  says, 
"being  essentially  an  expression  of  the  individual,  must  be  lost 
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in  the  terrible  gulf  which  is  flaiming  manhood  and  all  the  better 
ideals  of  civilization."  Mr.  (Jloizes  has  already  done  "a  Cubist 
impression  of  Broadway."     He  declares: 

"New  York  inspires  me  tremendously.  I  find  life  baffling  in 
many  respects.  Walking  througli  the  streets  of  this  great  city, 
I  have,  not  infrequfMitiy,  a  fooling  of  being  hemniod  in  and  even 
crusht.  This  is  i)erhaps  partly  due  to  the  height  of  the  buildings, 
but  also  to  the  movement  of  humanity,  streaming  so  steadily, 
BO  fixt  of  purpose,  knowing  so  exactly  where  the  goal  lies.  In 
Paris  there  is  a  maze  of  little  streets.  Life  goes  with  starts  and 
stops.  It  is  much  more  devious  and  complex.  But  New  York 
is  a  very  thrilling  place.  It 
stimulates  me,  and  the  glam- 


or increases  as  I  become 
more  and  more  accustomed 
to  the  trend  of  things. 

"The  sky-scrapers  are 
works  of  art.  They  are  crea- 
tions in  iron  and  stone  which 
equal  the  most  admired  Old- 
World  creations.  And  the 
great  bridges  here — they  are 
as  admirable  as  the  most 
celebrated  cathedrals.  The 
genius  who  built  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  is  to  be  classed 
alongside  the  genius  who 
built  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
The  same  spirit  underlies 
all  supreme  achievements. 
It  is  a  very  mistaken  im- 
pression that  one  must  go 
to  Europe  to  see  beautiful 
things. 

"  True  art  never  is  a  mat- 
ter of  schools.  It  is  univer- 
sal, of  all  time  and  for  all 
time.  If  it  must  be  divided 
at  all,  it  should  be  portioned 
into  epochs.  It  is  a  thing 
of  persons  and  not  of  cult. 
Nor  is  there,  in  any  but 
the  most  superficial  sense,  a 
French  school,  a  German 
school,  an  Italian  school. 
The  same  emotions  are  felt 
all  over  the  earth.  People 
are  merely  people.  The 
manifestations  of  art  may 
be  extremely  various.  This 
is  illustrated,  I  think,  by  a 
comparison  already  made 
—a  comparison  involving 
American  sky-scrapers  and 
bridges  and  European  palaces 
and  churches.  The  same  im- 
pulse to  portray  animates 
artists  in  every  land. 

"I  am  here  in  America  to 
study  American  life.      I    mean  to  travel  a  good  deal.     And  I 
hope  to  do  a  lot  of  work.     Work  is  a  pleasure  in  America." 

Finally,  there  is  Marcel  Duchamp,  who  posed  for  many  thou- 
sands of  us  the  problem  of  finding  in  what  to  casual  vision  seemed 
to  be  merely  a  stack  of  crutches  what  his  title  purported  the 
canvas  to  represent — "A  Nude  Descending  the  Staircase."  He 
is  jauntier  than  the  others  and  came  to  us  because  he  hadn't 
any  one  to  talk  to  at  home,  or  because  he'd  tired  of  talking 
about  war.     Shall  we  call  him  a  Cubist  in  life? 

"So  far  as  painting  goes — it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
where  I  am.  Art  is  purely  subjective,  and  the  artist  should  be 
able  to  work  in  one  place  quite  as  well  as  another.  But  I  love 
an  active  and  interesting  life.  I  have  found  such  a  life  most 
abundantly  in  New  York 

"From  a  psychological  standpoint  I  find  the  spectacle  of  war 
very  impressive.  The  instinct  which  sends  men  marching  out 
to  cut  down  other  men  is  an  instinct  worthy  of  careful  scrutiny. 
What  an  absurd  thing  such  a  conception  of  patriotism  is !  Fun- 
damentally all  people  are  alike.  Personally  I  must  say  I  admire 
the  attitude  of  combating  invasion  with  folded  arms." 


"A   GOOD   SOLDIER" 

THE  MAILS  were  until  recently  being  used  to  distribute 
a  little  article  attributed  to  Jack  London,  and  character- 
ized by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  as  treasonable. 
Mr.  London  denies  the  authorship.  It  is  an  essay  in  brief  on 
"A  Good  Soldier,"  printed  on  the  back  of  an  envelop,  the  like  of 
which  was  offered  for  sale  at  two  for  a  penny.  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  found  a  way  to  restrain  the  "treasonable" 
envelop  and  its  journeys  by  Uncle  Sam's  post  are  now  prohibited. 

The  protester,  Mr.  William 
D.  Finke,  declares  that,  "it 
would  be  bad  enough  if  these 
were  being  distributed  by 
hand  personally,  but  when 
the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment is  being  used  for  their 
distribution  in  an  endeavor 
to  hinder  or  destroy  the 
building-up  and  maintaining 
of  a  defense  for  that  very 
Government,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  not  only  trea- 
son, but  treason  compound- 
ed." Whether  this  grave 
charge  is  warranted  or  not 
the  reader  may  judge.  The 
following  is  the  essay: 


ALBEKT   GLEI2ES   IN   HIS   NEW   YORK   STCDIO. 

He  thinks  our  sky-scrapers  "creations  in  stone  and  iron  which  equal  the 
most  admired  Old-World  creations."    They  are  "works  of  art." 


"A  GOOD   SOLDIER. 

"Young  man,  the  lowest 
aim  in  your  life  is  to  be  a 
good  soldier.  The  good  sol- 
dier never  tries  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong.  He  never 
thinks;  never  reasons;  he 
only  obeys.  If  he  is  ordered 
to  fire  on  his  fellow  citizen, 
on  his  friends,  on  his  neigh- 
bors, on  his  relatives,  he 
obeys  without  hesitation. 
If  he  is  ordered  to  fire  down 
a  crowded  street  when  the 
poor  are  clamoring  for  bread, 
he  obeys,  and  sees  the  gray 
hairs  of  age  stained  with  red 
and  the  life-tide  gushing  from 
the  breast  of  women,  feeling 
neither  remorse  nor  sympa- 
thy. If  he  is  ordered  off  as 
one  of  a  firing-squad  to  exe- 
cute a  hero  or  benefactor,  he 
fires  without  hesitation,  tho 
he  knows  the  bullet  will 
pierce  the  noblest  heart  that  ever  beat  in  human  breast. 

"A  good  soldier  is  a  blind,  heartless,  soulless,  murderous 
machine.  He  is  not  a  man.  He  is  not  even  a  brute,  for  brutes 
only  kill  in. self-defense.  All  that  is  human  in  him,  all  that  is 
divine  in  him,  all  that  constitutes  the  man,  has  been  sworn 
away  when  he  took  the  enlistment-roll.  His  mind,  conscience, 
ay,  his  very  soul,  are  in  keeping  of  his  officer. 

"No  man  can  fall  lower  than  a  soldier — it  is  a  depth  beneath 
which  we  can  not  go." 

Mr.  Finke  submits  his  protest — 

"As  a  citizen  who  believes  it  is  a  citizen's  duty  to  take  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  against  that  which  he  considers  to  be  not 
for  the  best  interest  of  his  country,  and  when  it  is  further  con- 
sidered that  I  am  giving  my  time  and  services  freely  as  a  soldier — 
Captain  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  N.  G.,  N.  Y. — because  I  feel  that 
as  long  as  I  have  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  so  to 
serve  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Bm-leson  acted  under  Section  No.  212  of  the  criminal 
code,  which  prohibits  from  the  mails  all  matter  which  carries 
openly  any  reflection  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  person. 
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STARVING   OXFORD 

O  A  FORD  is  in  deepest  mourning.  Its  cry  can  probably 
])e  reechoed  by  institutions  of  learning  throughout  all 
the  warring  countries,  and  by  the  confessions  Oxford  is 
making  we  may  divine  how  hard  hit  are  the  silent  ones.  Every 
college  in  that  famous  old  aggregation  by  the  river  Isis  has 
"lost  so  many,  and  so  many  of  its  best  graduates  and  imdcr- 
graduates — the  brightest  and  most  able  in  mind  and  body," 
says  an  Oxford  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  The 
exact  numbers  are  not  yet  ascertained,  but  about  540  memliers 
of  the  University  had  been  killed  and  60  were  missing  up  to  the 


ANOTHEK    I.NVAUIiU.   .MAKCKL   DUOHAMi'. 

With  the  "Nude  Dtscending  the  Staircase"  to  his  crt-dit.  lie  profi'ssts 
■•adniirr  the  nttitiidc  of  coi>il)atinK  invasion  witli  folded  arms  " 


to 


date  of  the  authors  writing.  One  of  Ihe  cliief  lal)()r-l('a<U'rs 
of  Australia,  a  State  Premier,  said  publicly  that  "Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  ih)iic>  more  than  their  share  and  sent  too  numy 
young  men,  the  llower  of  intellectual  Kngland,  to  fight  and  die." 
The  prospeet  for  the  new  schola.stic  year  is  thus  summed  up: 

"There  will  be  this  t<Tm  a  handful  of  undtTgraduates;  there 
will  bo  a  few  freshmen  coming  up  to  make  a  beginning,  to  take 
the  ().  T.  C.  (raining,  and  then  to  follow  their  brothers  when 
they  ly  iind  of  full  age  for  conunissions.     There  will  t>c  a 

fpw  s.  onie  |)re\cntcd  by  healtii  from  serving,  a  few  wlio 

have  returned  invalided,  some  reading  for  medicine  or  holy 
orders.  There  will  ho  .some  Indian  students  and  some  .Americans, 
full,  tlH'se  latter,  of  ciieerint:  friendliness.  Altogether  the  num- 
bers expected  are  about  300  freshmen,  instead  of  the  1,(KK)  or 
thereabouts  of  ordinarv  years,  and  an  undergraduate  total  of. 
say,  (iOO  instead  of  :{.(KK». 

"Of  the  senior  residiiits  more  have  gone  during  the  Long 
Va<-ation,  with  commissions  as  oflicers  or  chaplains,  or  to  take 
up  special  work  at  the  publi<-  offices  in  London,  or  to  make  muni- 
tions in  Birmingham  or  elsewhere.     Some  are  going  even  now, 


and  altogether  the  amount  of  'war-work'  being  done  by  Oxford 
men  is  always  increasing.  College  servants,  too,  are  very 
properly  continuing  to  go  into  the  ranks  or  public  service.  The 
stale  of  things,  then,  is  Hke  that  of  last  year,  'only  more  so.' 
Oxford  is  being  slowly  starved  in  men  and  money." 

The  deficit  of  1915  affords  a  serious  problem.  Considerable 
reductions  were  made  last  year;  more  must  be  made  this  year. 
We  read : 

"Several  professorships  are,  or  wiU  be,  vacant.  Need  tGfey 
be  filled  up?  The  council  has  already  suspended  one  or  two. 
Departments  with  no  students  can  and  ought  to  be  closed. 
Scholarships  and  prizes  for  wliich  there  is  no  adequate  competi- 
tion need  not  be  awarded.  The  Faculties  Fund  for  providing 
extra  and  higher  teaching  can  restrict  its  grants  and  hand 
over  a  larger  balance  to  the  University. 

"But  the  state  of  many  of  the  colleges  threatens  to  be- 
come even  worse  than  that  of  the  Uni\'ersity.  Those 
which  have  substantial  agricultural  rents  are  in  the  best 
jjosition,  since  these,  so  far,  are  maintained,  tho  house-rents 
are  already  falling  off." 

A  WTiter  from  the  same  source  to  the  London  Standard 
draws  a  picture  of  the  contrast  between  the  Oxford  of  to- 
day and  the  O.xford  of  an  almost  immemorial  past: 

"As  we  pass  under  the  shadow  of  ^lerton  walls,  gazing 
on  the  quiet  meadows,  w'ar  seems  very  far  off  indeed,  very 
difficult  to  realize;  and  as  we  emerge  from  verdurous  paths 
to  a  waterside  view  of  JSIagdalen,  it  is  like  the  sudden  up- 
rising of  a  lovelj'  h-rie  in  the  heart,  a  soaring  utterance 
of  the  abiding  beauty,,  .the  eternal  hope,  the  unending 
desire.  The  sun  plays  fondly  on  the  perfect  tower  and  the 
time-worn  gables  that  surround  it;  there  is  a  perpetual 
rustle  among  the  leafage  that  droops  above  the  smooth- 
flowing  stream;  we  feel  that  whatever  be  the  season  a 
continuous  ^lay-day  song  rises  to  voice  our  marvel  at  the 
human  mystery,  our  prayers  for  the  divine  sanction.  We 
know  that  that  of  which  these  things  are  a  type  would  not 
pass  away  tho  the  type  were  destroyed;  yet  we  are  none  the 
less  eager  to  retain  these  symbols  of  what  may  be  more 
enduring  than  themselves,  these  external  utterances,  the 
work  of  human  hands,  the  expression  of  human  consciousness. 
"There  is  a  difference  now — khaki  soldiers  pass  us  in  the 
gray  cloisters  or  in  the  green  shades  of  Addison's  Walk; 
we  hear  voices  from  France  and  Belgium,  the  voices  of 
refugees;  apart  from  these  there  is  a  great  quiet,  the  lonely 
l)rooding  of  a  place  that  is  partly  desolate.  As  we  pass 
along  the  High  we  meet  again  the  ever-present  khaki;  we 
see  officers  speeding  in  hasty  motor-cars,  or  wounded  men 
being  driven  to  drink  the  healing  of  country  solitudes. 
Abo\  e  us,  perhaps,  circles  a  high  aeroplane,  dim  as  a  soaring 
bird;  the  walls  are  plastered  with  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
that  should  need  no  appeal.  These  aspects  seem  temporary 
and  fugitive;  they  have  not  taken  Oxford  for  themselves, 
they  have  not  driven  out  its  own  spirit;  the  sense  of  their 
superficiality  brings  a  hope  and  an  inspiration.  For  here 
is  the  abiding  back-lying  peace  that  must  triumph  over 
all  excrescences  of  destructive  force,  all  tumult  of  conflict. 
The  glowing  reds  still  border  the  paths  of  the  quadrangles, 
tho  the  students  be  absent;  lovely  coloring  creepers  mantle 
around  casement  and  dark  crumbling  wall.  The  fair  porch  of 
St.  ]\Iary's  and  her  exquisite  spire  have  nothing  to  tell  us  of  war, 
tho  they  have  their  own  memories,  not  always  sunny  ones;  and 
Tom  Tower  still  looks  like  a  friend  whom  we  have  always 
known,  with  whom  our  intimacy  can  only  end  with  life  itself." 

The  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  addressing  the  House  at  the 
recent  convocation,  said,  according  to  the  London  Morning 
Post: 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  frightful  nuignitude  of  the 
price  the  country  is  paying  for  the  preservation  of  its  freedom. 
What  we  have  lost  in  the  death  of  members  of  the  University  is 
irre\ocably  lost.  But  we  have  gained  something,  too,  which  I 
hope  we  may  never  lose;  we  have  seen  our  men  as  they  really 
are,  in  their  true  colors.  I  suppose  there  is  no  body  of  men  in 
the  world  regarding  whom  such  odd  conAictions  and  delusions 
I^revail  as  about  inidergraduates.  They  are  at  times  perplexing 
and  unaccountable.  There  will  always  be  some  who  are  un- 
.satisfacton,',  but  I  am  sure  that  these  w-ero  always  very  few, 
and  the  men  who  ha\e  gone  out  and  fought  their  country's 
battles  so  splendidly  are  just  the  men  we  knew." 
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READING  FOR  THE  GERMAN  SOLDIER 

MARK  TWA IX  is  said  to  be  a  popular  author  at  the 
German  front.  Not  Mark  Twain  in  his  Yankee 
^ernacular,  but  translated  into  a  tongue  of  which  his 
own  description  is,  "You  dive  blindly  in  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  and  come  out  at  the  end  with  the  verb  in  your  mouth." 
In  the  same  medium  soldiers  fighting  for  the  Fatherland  read, 
we  are  told,  an  English  author,  Baden-Powell's  "Adventures  as  a 
Spy."  The  German,  of  course,  does  not  neglect  his  own  authors. 
Goethe,  says  Gilbert  Hirsch,  writing  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  is  "perhaps  the  most  popular  book  in  the 
German  Army."  Such  a  fact  forces  this  writer 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  the  question  so  often 
heard  in  America,  "Where  is  the  old,  simple  Ger- 
many that  loved  poetry  and  i)hilosophy? "  the 
answer  is  "At  the  front,  fighting  in  the  trenches 
of  France;   in  the  snows  of  Russia."     He  says: 


influence  of  the  French.  Yet  he,  too,  is  read  at  the  front.  And 
Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  the  delicate  Scandinavian  psychologist, 
who  has  his  Hamlet-like  hero,  Nieln  Lyhnc,  die  bravely  in  battle 
— he,  too,  is  i)opular. 

"For  the  German  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  literary  appre- 
ciations. Nothing  could  be  more  anmsing  than  the  amazement 
of  a  young  German  'intellectual,'  who  had  for  years  been  an 
admirer  of  Maeterlinck,  and  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  land 
of  Maeterlinck — in  the  capacity  of  in\'ader — and  discovered  that 
a  Belgian  school-director  to  whom  he  was  talking  had  never 
even  heard  of  Maeterlintik's  name. 

"But  in  his  desire  to  be  gracious,  and  to  show  that  he,  too, 
was  a  man  of  letters,  the  school-director  went    into  an  inner 


;:■:•.  .\V;V:".vu« 


"1  have  read  a  letter  from  a  high-school  boy 
of  eighteen,  lying  in  a  trench  near  Arras,  begging 
his  parents  to  send  him  a  copy  of  a  German  Bible ; 
a  letter  from  a  lieutenant,  half -frozen  in  the  snows 
of  a  Karpathian  winter,  who,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence in  which  he  casually  mentions  having  just 
shot  a  Russian,  tells  of  his  excitement  and  admira- 
tion on  rereading  the  'W^itches'  Sabbath  Scene,' 
and  wondering  'what  Goethe  would  have  thought 
about  the  present  war.'  I  ha\'e  been  told  that 
there  have  been  numberless  demands  from  the 
front  for  a  new-  brochm-e — '  Goethe  and  Aristotle ' ! 
And  every  bookseller  to  whom  I  have  put  the, 
question  of  what  he  sends  to  the  front  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  say,  'And,  of  course,  there's 
Goethe.'" 


The  soldiers  read  no  more  about  the  war.  They 
are  "fed  up"  on  that  theme,  as  the  EngUsh  would 
put  it ;  and  request  their  friends  to  send  them  any- 
thing but  war-literature.  "Humor  in  Tornister" 
("Humor  in  the  Knapsack"),  a  collection  of 
squibs  that  appeared  in  the  comic  Lustige  Blatter, 
has  gone  into  its  110th  thousand,  so  must  have 
foimd  its  way  into  the  knapsacks  to  which  it  was 
dedicated.  There  are  packages  of  tiny,  pink-covered  German 
classics  marked  "five  books  for  men  at  the  front,"  already 
kno^\^l  to  American  travelers  as  "Reclams  Universal-BibUo- 
thek."  But,  we  are  told,  "many  a  soldier  has  unblushingly  ad- 
mitted that  Avhen  a  piece  of  the  world's  greatest  literatm-e 
quarreled  for  that  last  vacant  corner  of  his  knapsack  with  the 
box  of  cigars  just  arrived  by  the  field-post,  the  book  was  un- 
hesitatingly and  cheerfully  thrown  into  the  nearest  field." 
Detective-stories  or  exciting  novels  of  any  sort  are  not  much 
wanted,  either.  The  soldier  prefers  "solid,  peaceful,  somewhat 
tedious  novels."     We  read  further: 

"Poets  little  known  outside  of  Germany,  not  writers  of  the 
first  rank,  but  men  whose  love  of  Germany  far  outranked  that  of 
Goethe,  such  as  Korner,  the  poet  who  fought  in  the  wars  against 
Napoleon,  and  Liliencron,  author  of  the  'Soldatenlieder,'  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  knapsack.  One  hears  sometimes  of 
Nietzsche's  •  Zarathustra '  being  read  at  the  front  by  the  more 
educated  men — but  hardly  often  enough  to  lend  support  to  that 
naive  belief  that  it  was  Nietzsche,  mth  his  gospel  of  power,  who 
was  responsible  for  this  war.  From  all  1  can  gather,  Kant, 
the  philosopher  of  duty,  of  obedience,  is  more  often  to  be  found 
in  the  knapsacks  of  teachers,  lawyers,  and  writers  who  are  now 
soldiers  than  the  more  brilliant  but  erratic  preacher  of  the 
'Superman.'  So  that  the  actual  e\-idence  seems  to  support 
Professor  Dewey,  of  Columbia,  in  the  belief  exprest  in  his  recent 
book  that  the  spirit  of  Germany  to-day  is  the  spirit  of  Kant,  and 
not  of  Nietzsche. 

'•It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  in  the  midst  of  the  crude 
tumult  of  war  men  should  have  sufficient  calm  of  spirit  to  ap- 
preciate the  smooth  rhythms,  the  subtle  nuances,  of  a  modern 
poet  like  Rainer  Z^Iaria  Rilke,  a  German  very  much  under  the 


JEAN  CROTTI   .\XD   THE     'PORTRAIT  OF  A  WOMAN." 
Is  this  "invader"  from  France  looking  for  the  woman's  other  eye? 


room  and  after  some  time  brought  out  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'" 

Ne\^er  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  observes  Mr.  Hirsch, 
"has  there  been  an  army  so  small  a  proportion  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  professional  soldiers,  so  large  a  proportion  of  educated, 
and  of  highly  educated,  men. "      And  as  a  consequence, 

"The  physical  hardships,  even  the  strain  on  the  emotions,  are 
not  nearly  as  hard  for  many  of  these  men  to  bear  as  the  sudden 
enforced  intellectual  stagnation.  Many  of  them  ha\'e  taken 
with  them  books  of  the  most  technical  nature,  simply  to  keep 
themselves  stimulated  intellectually,  and  to-  make  the  gap  be- 
tween their  past  and  their  present  seem  less  extreme.  Yet  there 
is  something  terribly  futile  about  reading  books  relating  to  the 
technique  of  your  profession  when  you  know  that  it  will  be  a 
year,  perhaps  two,  before  you  will  be  able  to  practise  it  again — 
or  perhaps  an  eternity.  I  heard  of  one  jurist  who  had  taken 
Ihering's  ponderous  work  on  'The  Struggle  for  Equity'  with  him 
in  his  knapsack,  tossing  it  down  in  disgust  one  evening  in  his 
quarters  in  Belgium,  and  cursing  the  luck  that  forced  him  to  take 
up  this  stupid  business  of  being  a  soldier,  just  as  the  time  when 
— because  of  the  war — all  sorts  of  'pretty'  problems  that  had 
never  come  uj)  before  would  ha\-e  to  be  solved.  I  read  a  letter 
from  a  surgeon  I  know^  who  expresses  himself  as  bored  to  death 
by  his  work  at  the  hospital  at  the  front.  He  was  an  amateur 
a\iator  before  the  war,  and  is  piqued  that  the  mihtary  authori- 
ties won't  let  him  join  the  aA-iation  corps  now,  where  there  are  at 
least  some  danger  and  excitement.  He  says  he  would  not  mind 
the  w-ork  he  is  now  doing  'if  the  soldiers  did  not  always  insist 
on  getting  wounded  in  the  same  uninteresting  places — no 
originality  at  all.'  And  therefore  he  can  make  no  progress  in 
the  study  of  his  profession.  I  heard  of  a  literary  man  who  made 
an  excellent  soldier— was  quickly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cor- 
poral— but  felt  keenly  the  lack  of  intellectual  stimulus." 


BOOKER   T.  WASHINGTON 


NO  MAX,  WHITE  OR  BLACK,  has  been  so  successful 
as  Booker  T.  Washington  in  interpreting  one  race  to 
another.  This  is  the  tribute  paid  the  distinguished 
negro  educator  bj'  Mr.  Oswald  G.  Villard;  and  Seth  Low,  the 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  expresses  the 
belief  tliat  in  the  death  of  Dr.  W'ashington,  which  occurred  on  No- 
vember 14,  the  country 
has  lost  a  great  man  and 
the  aegro  race  a  great 
leader.  Considering  that 
Dr.  Washington  began 
life  as  a  slave,  Mr.  Low 
feels  that  one  can  not 
fail  to  marvel  at  liis 
achievements.  The  work 
that  he  began  must  l>e 
'•-arried  on,  declares  Mr. 
Low,  and  no  e\idence  of 
its  usefulness  is  so  strong 
as  the  career  of  the 
negro  educator  himself. 
General  Armstrong,  the 
head  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, is  reported  to  have 
said  that  if  Hampton 
had  done  nothing  else 
than  produce  Booker 
Washington  it  would 
have  justified  itself  anrl 
all  the  monej'it  had  cost. 
His  case  illustrates,  says 
Mr.  Villard  further,  that 
"there  is  in  the  negro  a 
storehouse  of  ability  and 
talent  which  will  be  of 
infmite  worth  to  the 
Republic  if  it  can  be 
brought  forward." 

Hooker  Wiisliingtoii 
was  born  in  the  slave- 
quarters  of  a  plantation 
at  Hale's  Kord,  Krajik- 
Un  County,  Va.  He  was 
never  certain  what  the 
year  of  his  birth  was, 
whether    1,S."),S   or   IS.W. 

His  earliest  recollection,  he  says,  was  waking  at  night  to  hear 
his  mother's  voice  in  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Inion  anus 
and  the  lilM«ration  of  her  p^'ople.  His  mother  named  him 
Booker,  but  Wiushini:fon  was  a  name  he  adopted  later  in  life, 
and  the  T.,  standing  for  Taliaferro,  was  taken  in  ecmiplianee  witli 
information  as  to  his  paternity.  Wiien  the  war  ended  his  mother 
moved  to  West  Virginia  and  married,  the  boy  going  to  work  in  a 
salt-furnace,  where  the  stenciled  letters  on  barrel-heads  furnished 
his    first    elements    of   education.       From    the    salt-furnace    he 
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women  might  receive  education  and  pay  for  it  out  of  their  labors 
in  the  fields  and  shops. 

"With  renewed  hope,  the  joung  man  continued  his  work, 
scraping  together  and  saving  every  cent  he  could.  At  la.st, 
poorly  nourished  and  worse  clad,  with  a  bare  handful  of  painfullj- 
treasured  change  in  his  pocket,  he  turned  his  face  east,  and  started 
from  the  small  hamlet  in  West  Virginia  for  Hampton. 

"Part  of  the  time  he 
walked,  pausing  on  the 
way  to  do  anj'  odd  jobs 
offered  him.  Sometimes 
he  was  given  a  lift  a  few 
miles  along  his  road. 
Rarely  he  traveled  by 
steam.  Yet  when  he 
reached  Richmond  he 
was  weak,  hungry,  and 
penniless.  He  slept  that 
night  with  a  pile  of  sand 
for  a  bed  and  a  wooden 
sidewalk  overhead  as 
his  only  shelter.  The 
next  morning,  unfed,  he 
haunted  the  docks  until 
he  obtained  a  job.  For 
a  week  he  labored  there, 
returning  at  night  to 
his  sand  -  bed  beneath 
the  sidewalk.  When  he 
judged  he  had  enough 
money  he  set  out  again 
for  Hampton. 

"He  reached  the  in- 
stitution, worn,  ragged, 
and  tired,  with  fifty 
cents  in  his  pocket.  The 
teacher  to  whom  he 
applied  for  admission 
looked  at  him  doubtful- 
Ij-  and  then  set  him  to 
sweeping  a  classroom. 

"'I  swept  that  room 
out  four  times,'  Dr. 
Washington  said  in  af- 
ter years,  'and  then  I 
dusted  it  a  half-dozen 
times  more.  When  the 
teacher  returned  she 
went  over  the  woodwork 
with  her  handkerchief 
and  then  said  to  me,  "I 
think  you  ^ill  do  well 
in  this  school."' 

"With    his    ideal    of 

an  education  within  his 

grasp  the  young   negro 

not    stop   in    his    large  dreams  for  the  future.     With  the 


did 


first    stei)s    in    his    personal    advancement    came    the    broader 
conception  of  an  advancement  and  improvement  for  his  race." 

Not  less  romantic  is  his  subsequent  career,  as  the  New  York 
Sun  rehearses  it: 

"After  being  graduated  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Virgmia 
and  taught  school  for  a  while  before  he  continued  his  studies  at 
\\  a\  land  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C.  While  at  Wayland  he 
was  invited   to   become  a  teacher  at  Hampton   and   there  he 


turned  to  ^^ork  m  a  coal-m.ne,  and   there  heard  of  Hampton      remained  for  two  years  until,  in  18S1,  the  citizens  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  where  negroes  might  be  educated.     The  New  York      Ala.,  appealed  to  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  for  an  institution  along 
Tribune  prints  this  chapter  of  his  early  storv:  ''^^  ^'"^s  of  the  school  at  Hampton,  an  institution  which  would 

develop  negroes  into  useful  citizens,   teach   them   self-respect. 

give  them  the  ability  to  support   themselves,  stir  them   with 

proper  ambition. 


"Booker  Washington  had  at  last  found  certain  information 
regarding  his  'paradtse.'     Here  was  a  place  where  negro  men  and 
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"Hundreds  of  persons  were  recommended  for  the  place  as 
head  of  the  new  institute,  many  of  them  mucli  better  known  than 
Washington,  but  he  got  the  place.  When  he  arrived  at  Tuskegee 
he  found  there  had  been  no  land  or  buildings  provided — that 
there  was  nothing,  in  fact,  except  the  promise  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  to  pay  $2,00()  annually  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
school.  But  Mr.  Washington  went  to  work  with  immense  pride, 
tremendous  energy,  and  optimism  that  never  flagged  for  an 
instant. 

"He  began  to  teach  in  a  small  shanty,  having  one  assistant 
only  for  the  instruction  of  thirty  pupils.  From  that  time  on 
the  growth  of  the  institution  was  phenomenal.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton began  to  send  from  Tuskegee  a  new  sort  of  negro,  a  youth 
who  was  of  competent  mind  and  hand,  who  had  self-respect, 
who  had  been  taught  to  make  an  adequate  living,  who  wanted  to 
be  a  good  citizen. 

"Persons  all  over  the  country  became  interested  in  Tuskegee 
and  the  man  who  was  making  it  famous.  Gifts  flowed  in. 
Extensions  became  possible.  Now  Tuskegee  possesses  property 
worth  $2,000,000  or  more,  uses  fifty  buildings,  which  are  on  8,000 
acres  of  land.  Annually  from  1,500  to  2,000  young  negro  men 
and  women  are  taught  how  to  make  their  lives  count  the  most  for 
themselves,  for  their  race,  and  for  their  country. 

"Mr.  Washington  first  became  a  national  character  in  1894, 
when  he  spoke  for  the  negro  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  Previously  he  had  acquii-ed  more  or  less  local  fame 
as  an  orator,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  hailed  as  the  successor 
of  Frederick  Douglass  as  the  leader  of  the  negroes.  Thereafter 
he  was  in  great  demand  as  a  public  speaker  and  appeared  before 
many  of  the  best-known  organizations  in  the  country. 

"He  was  called  into  consultation  by  President  McKinley  in 
regard  to  matters  affecting  the  negro.  President  Roosevelt 
admired  him  highly  and  frequently  consulted  him.  President 
Taft  recognized  the  keenness  of  his  judgment  and  his  sincerity 
of  purpose.  Harvard  University  gave  him  a  degree  in  1896  and 
other  colleges  conferred  degrees  upon  him  subsequently," 

In  estimating  the  probable  permanency  of  Dr.  Washington's 
work,  both  The  Times  and  The  Evening  Post  point  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  "not  the  standard-bearer  of  a  united  race."  While 
he  was  the  educational  leader  of  his  people,  he  did  not,  as  The 
Evening  Post  observes,  "speak  out  on  the  things  which  the  in- 
tellectual men  of  the  race  deemed  of  far  greater  moment  than 
bricks  and  mortar,  industrial  education,  or  business  leagues — the 
matter  of  their  social  and  political  liberties."  He  was  silent, 
we  are  told,  "in  the  face  of  many  a  crying  wrong  and  bitter 
injustice,  and  more  and  more  colored  men  came  to  resent  it." 
In  his  pubUc  addresses,  however,  he  argued  that  by  labor  and 
thrift  the  negro  would  gain  property,  and  thus  win  respect  and 
position.  The  Times  declares  that  "there  was  a  multitude 
among  the  more  ignorant  who  were  quite  unable  to  understand 
either  his  motives  or  his  methods,  who  thought  him  timid,  or 
even  treacherous,  to  the  race,  as  to  some  of  whose  wrongs  he 
was,  of  set  purpose  and  deUberately,  silent.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  feeling  among  his  fellow  negroes  was  always  a  serious  and 
painful  element  in  the  work  that  Washington  had  set  himself 
to  do."  He  was  even  accused  of  seUing  the  negro's  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Upon  which  point  The  Evening 
Post  observes: 

"However  he  may  have  erred,  the  sum  total  of  the  good  he 
did  far  outweighs  the  rest.  To  realize  how  much  he  achieved, 
one  has  only  to  try  to  pictm-e  the  situation  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  South  to-day  without  him.  True,  he  preached  the  gospel 
the  South  wished  to  hear,  because  it  suggested  menial  labor, 
but  it  was  a  great  thing  to  those  who  knew  the  attitude  of  the 
South  toward  any  education  for  the  negro  in  ante-bellum  and 
post-bellum  days  to  win  it  for  any  form  of  training  that  involved 
books.  Some  one  must  lay  the  foundations,  and  in  preaching 
industry,  thrift,  the  acquisition  of  property,  correctness  of  life 
and  bearing,  and  sticking  to  the  farm.  Dr.  Washington  preached 
the  doctrine  most  needed  by  the  bulk  of  the  colored  people; 
for  it  is  upon  that  foundation  of  orderliness  and  good  citizenship 
that  the  superstructure  must  be  built  without  which  the  negi-o 
can  not  come  into  his  own.  Other  leaders  there  are  to  speak 
for  higher  ideals  and  higher  aims  toward  which  the  evolution 
must  be  certain  if  our  American  democracy  is  to  be  a  true 
democracy,  and  more  and  more  such  leaders  will  arise.  But  in 
this  hour  of  a  great  loss  to  both  races  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


Dr.  Washington's  death  will  recall  to  the  nation's  attention,  as 
did  his  hfe,  that  there  are  great  talents  to  be  found  among  the 
negroes,  as  there  are  certain  to  be  great  negro  contributions  to 
our  literature,  our  science,  our  drama,  our  music,  our  arts,  if 
only  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  strike  from  the  limbs  of  Lincoln's 
freedmen  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  oppression,  prejudice,  and 
injustice  with  which  the  race  that  vaunts  itself  superior  stiU 
fetters  them." 


CHRISTIANS   NOT   AT   THE   MIKADO'S 
CORONATION 

THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  did  not  declare  any 
unfriendliness  to  Christianity  in  not  inviting  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  recent  coronation  ceremonies  of  its 
Emperor.  So  declares  Dr.  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart,  in  The 
Christian  Herald  (New  York).  True,  the  Japanese  Christians 
tried  to  induce  the  Court  and  Government  to  change  the  original 
plans  which  recognized  only  representatives  of  the  Buddhist 
and  Shinto  religions,  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  now 
one  of  the  prominent  religions  of  the  Empire,  but  it  was  argued 
in  reply  that  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests  held  a  coiu-t  rank  that 
entitled  them  to  attendance.  Missionaries  and  other  Christians 
were  invited  to  the  coronation  banquets  both  at  Kyoto  and 
elsewhere;  but,  apart  from  this,  even  inherent  fitness,  according 
to  Dr.  Iglehart,  would  dictate  their  non-appearance  at  the 
ceremonies: 

"The  coronation  committee  should  not  be  critieized.  What 
right  had  missionaries  or  Christians  to  any  part  in  exercises 
which  from  first  to  last  were  one  spectacular  expression  of 
ancestor-worship?  The  Emperor  went  to  Kyoto  because  it  was 
a  reUgious  city  which  for  a  thousand  years  had  been  not  only 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  but  its  religious  center  as  well.  He 
went  to  that  city  on  purpose  to  meet  the  gods,  his  ancestors,  at  a 
time  of  supreme  importance  in  the  nation,  to  thank  them  for 
the  great  prosperity  they  had  given  to  it,  to  have  them  as 
witnesses  to  his  new  vow  of  loyalty  to  them  and  the  people  in 
assuming  the  rulership  of  the  Empire,  and  to  ask  their  specific 
guidance  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  in  righteous- 
ness, courage,  and  benevolence,  so  that  increased  prosperity 
and  happiness  should  come  to  all  the  people." 

The  Japanese  Government,  the  writer  repeats,  is  not  un- 
friendly to  Christianity: 

'One  of  the  greatest  reforms  guaranteed  by  Mutsuhito,  the 
Emperor's  father,  in  the  new  constitution  was  religious  liberty. 
For  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  up  to  the  time  of  the  late 
Emperor,  no  such  thing  as  religious  liberty  could  be  found  in 
Nipponese  literature.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  every  gate  to  both  the 
Flower  Capital  of  the  Mikado  and  Yeddo,  city  of  the  shogun,  and 
at  many  of  the  entrances  to  other  cities  and  villages,  there  stood 
a  large  sign-board  with  heavy  black  characters  saying,  'The 
evil  sect  Christian  is  firmly  forbidden  as  hitherto.'  To  caU  a 
man  Yaso,  meaning  'Jesus,'  was  to  heap  upon  him  the  deepest 
possible  insult.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  only  eleven  baptized 
Christians  in  aU  Japan;  now  there  are  about  a  hundred  thousand 
of  them,  with  more  than  that  number  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
with  between  six  and  seven  hundred  churches.  In  twenty-two 
years  after  religious  freedom  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  first  House  of  Representatives  the  nation  ever 
had  elected  a  Christian  as  its  president.  And  since  that  time 
distinguished  admirals,  generals,  statesmen,  educators,  pro- 
fessional and  business  leaders,  as  weU  as  many  of  the  plain  people, 
have  been  proud  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Savior.  The 
success  of  Christianity  there  has  not  been  because  it  has  sought 
the  lime-hght  or  occasions  of  pompous  display,  or  worn  costly 
silk  robes  of  yellow,  purple,  and  crimson,  nor  because  it  has 
beaten  the  drums  and  blown  the  brazen  trumpets  of  an  external 
virtualism,  or  aided  in  the  crowning  of  kings,  but  because 
religious  freedom  was  guaranteed,  and  Christ  had  the  right  of 
way  for  his  hohness  and  his  love,  and  because  the  Christian 
missionaries  lived  saintly  lives  and  rendered  Christly  services. 
A  true  history  of  the  nation  will  record  the  fact  that  Christian 
missionaries,  by  their  intelligence,  sweetness  of  spirit,  purity  of 
character,  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  have  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
tential factors  in  the  formation  of  the  New  Japan." 


l^U) 
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PKRMCIOUS  "TELL-TALE'"  LITERATLTIE 

FOLLOWING  the  receding  wave  of  sex-literature  is  the 
influx  of  another  tide  that  a  wTiter  in  The  Continent 
(Chicago)  intimates  may  become  almost  as  pernicious. 
It  is  "the  frenzied  personal  revelations  that  flood  many  maga- 
zines," whose  ill  effect  few  critics  have  yet  attempted  to  point 
out.  Xo  situation  in  life,  we  are  reminded,  is  exempt  from  an 
airing  in  open  court.  "Conjugal  relations,  the  problems  of 
maiden  and  lover,  the  working-girl  and  her  employer,  mothers 
and  their  daughters,  are  all  discust  with  no  regard  for  reticence." 
Both  subject-matter  and  form  merit  attack,  declares  the  writer, 
BarJiara  C.  Palmer,  tho  she  admits  that  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  their  probable  underlying  reason  for  being — man's  instinc- 
tive longing,  seldom  realized,  to  know  how  others  meet  their 
intimate  experiences.  That  the  kind  of  writing  here  discust  fills 
the  magazines  in  sufficient  quantities  to  deserve  attention  is  the 
first  point  taken  up: 

"A  recent  bound  edition  of  one  widely  read  publication  shows 
twenty-four  'special  articles"  along  these  lines.  There  was 
only  one  month's  issue  without  its  allotment,  and  then  a  prize 
was  offered  to  stimulate  the  apparently  slackening  flow  of  milk- 
and-water  sentimentalities.  Exclude  the  lower-grade  magazines 
— where  one  expects  such  offerings — and  then  in  any  one  month 
look  through  those  remaining.  The  search  will  be  rewarded 
by  tiie  discovery  of  from  five  to  ten  excellent  samples.  When 
this  <-loud  first  darkened  the  horizon,  it  hung  chiefly  over  the 
periodicals  designed  for  women.  Now,  these  fictionalized  reve- 
lations are  creeping  into  those  that  have  a  more  universal 
appeal,  and  to  'How  1  Knew  When  the  Kitrht  Man  Came,'  and 
'When  .My  Husband  Became  a  Thief,"  are  being  added,  "Con- 
fes-sions  of  a  Husband,'  and  'Why  I  Wanted  My  Wife  to  Be  My 
Wife.'  One  editor  even  arranged  a  men's  tournament,  offering 
a  generous  sum  'to  be  divichnl  among  five  husbands  who  will  tell 
fully  and  frankly' — st)mething  men  are  wont  to  keep  still  about." 

One  evil  of  such  writing  is  that  it  helps  "to  foster  a  habit  of 
petty  introspection  that  can  not  fail  to  be  contaminating," 
and  another  harm  in  the  airing  of  i)rivate  grievances  is  tliat  it 
sounds  the  note  of  indiscriminate  frankness: 

"Few  of  us  quarrel  with  the  tendency  of  this  age  to  bring 
things  into  the  daylight,  so  long  as  general  conditions  that  actu- 
ally exist  are  shown,  and  not  |)ers()nal  sufferings,  largely  imagi- 
nar>\  Ida  Tarlx-ll  and  Lincoln  Steffens,  shedding  light  on  some 
hidden  side  of  big  business,  or  Brieux  on  social  evil,  can  not  be 
denied  honesty  and  breadth  of  purpose,  whether  one  approves 
their  methods  or  not.  There  is,  however,  something  vitiating 
in  reading  of  jM-tty  problems  weakly  and  insincerely  handled. 

"The  lack  of  constructive  thought  in  the.se  tattlinps  is  also  a 
demoralizing  fa<'tor.  One  has  only  to  quote  a  few  instances  to 
show  that,  tho  there  is  a  tearin{r-<lown  of  n'serves  and  discussion 
of  unpleasant  coi\ditions,  rein<'dies  are  rarely  suggested.  Who 
is  the  wiser  for  hearing  the  plaint  of  a  wife  who,  after  the  birth  of 
an  idiot  i-hild,  learns  that  she  is  married  to  a  'secret  drinker'? 
It  niitrht  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  to  hear  that  she  cured  him, 
but  that  .she  d(M's  not  is  shown  in  the.se  melodramatic  words: 
'"  Little  son,"  I  murmured,  "little  son,  he  is  gone!  Dead,  do  you 
hear?  Dead!"  And  a,s  I  broke  into  an  anguish  of  sobbing  my 
idiot  child  looked  at  me  and  lauuhed.'  What  can  be  learned 
from  tlu-  c-onfcssion  of  th«>  wife  who  V>orrows  money  from  her 
husband's  friend  to  buy  raiment  solely  because  she  longs  to 
look  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  former?  If  she  would  tell  us  that 
by  his  toU-rance  he  o|M'ns  her  little  prehensile  mind  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  good  bu.siness,  then  possibly  there  would  Ik?  a 
net  gaiii  for  the  reader.  She  gives  her  husband's  words  as 
follow-:  'Damn  you!  why,  if  you  were  going  to  ruin  my  honor 
didn't  you  niin  yourself,  too?  Why  did  you  botch  the  job?' 
Seemingly  cowihI,  she  'turned  with  stifled  sob  and  went  down  the 
dark  street  toward  the  river.'  Surely,  it  is  both  depressing  and 
hurtful  to  be  left  in  the  slough  of  desjmnd  with  theseladies!  .  .  .  . 

"0<idly  enough,  most  of  the  e<litors  who  are  accepting  this 
kind  of  writing  represent  magazines  that  are  trying  with  appar- 
ent earnestnes.s  to  teach  methods  of  gracing  and  refining  home- 
life.  They  have  an  enormous  circulation,  esjiecially  in  country 
districts,  and  have  done  untold  good  in  teaching  household 
economics  and  hyj^ene.  Why.  then,  do  they  stoop  to  giving  data 
on  'How  I  Married  and  How  I  Escaped'?  Probably  no  women 
feel  such  a  need  of  emotional  outlet  as  those  who  endure  the 


exacting  routine  of  farni-Ufe,  and  undoubtedly  many  of  them 
trj-  to  find  it  in  reading  these  neurotic  and  erotic  confessions. 
A  great  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  offer  such  fare  to  per- 
sons whose  very  isolation  makes  them  less  capable  of  seeing  how- 
false  are  the  situations  shown.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  for 
voung  people  with  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life  to  recognize 
their  hysterical  tone.  Through  them  the  adolescent  mind  might 
become  permanently  warped  in  forming  its  judgment  of  human 
relationships  and  problems." 


FOR   THE   SOLDIER'S   CONSCIENCE 

y4  X  ILLUSTRATED  "Short  Life  of  Christ"  has  been  pre- 
/-\  pared  and  distributed  among  Italian  soldiers  by  the 
■^  -^  "Society  of  Catholic  Youth  of  Italy."  Rome  informs  us. 
To  gi\e  soldiers  on  active  service  a  Life  of  Christ  might  "seem 
a  sort  of  contradiction  in  terms,"  admits  Father  Genoeehi,  writer 
of  the  preface,  which  Rome  quotes.  "Christ  in  his  gospel 
preaches  peace,  resignation,  forgiveness,  love  of  our  neighbor; 
quite  on  the  contrary,  soldiers  avenge  themselves  with  sword 
and  rifle  and  believe  they  are  doing  their  duty  in  killing  as  many 
of  the  enemy  as  they  can."  A  very  different  thing,  remarks 
Father  Genoeehi,  from  "forgiving  and  suffering  injuries  with 
patience."  But  Tolstoy  and  others  who  interpret  this  teaching 
as  forbidding  Christians  to  take  part  in  war  are  taken  to  task 
by  this  Italian  priest,  who  tells  them  "how  the  w^ords  of  the 
Gospel  are  to  be  understood": 

'It  is  indeed  true  that  Christ  said:  'If  one  strike  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek  turn  to  him  also  the  other.'  But  neither  he  nor  the 
Apostles  e\er  ordered  soldier  con^ erts  to  renounce  their  military 
service  and  war.  And.  moreover,  there  are  so  many  other  things 
in  the  Gospel,  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  and  in  the  treasure  of 
the  holy  traditions  preserved  by  the  Church  that  the  sound 
explanation  of  that  great  Evangelical  precept  is  not  difficult 
to  find.  Christ  puts  before  us  a  divine  ideal  of  perfection,  to 
be  put  in  practise  as  w^ell  as  pos.sible  in  the  degree  granted 
by  our  moral  condition,  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of 
some  great  duties  for  which  everything,  even  life  itself,  must  be 
sacrificed." 

Catholic  soldiers  are  reassured  by  quotations  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  St.  Augustine,  and  Cardinal  Mercier.  Father  Genoc- 
chi's  final  conclusions  in  his  endeavor  to  reconcile  war  with  the 
study  of  Christ's  life  are  stated  thus: 

"1.  Christ  did  not  forbid  every  sort  of  war  between  nations, 
as  he  did  not  forbid  violent  repression  of  evil-doers  within  a 
nation.  There  is  not  a  word  to  this  effect  either  in  the  Gospel 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  or  Xew  Testament.  Christ 
forbade  strife,  inflexible  resistance,  vengeance  among  brothers, 
or  among  Christians,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Our  Lord's  direct 
wish  is  the  reform  of  the  individual,  who  shoiUd  be  without 
bitterness,  kind,  patient,  generous,  affable,  desirous  of  doing 
service  to  all  and  sacrificing  himself  for  others.  But  no  one  is 
authorized  to  extend  to  States  the  words  which  the  divine 
Teacher  addrest  to  single  Christians 

"2.  Is  not,  then,  war  between  State  and  State  against  the 
Gospel,  or  at  least  against  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ?  Xot  every 
war;  no.  ojily  those  which  are  unjust  or  unnecessary.  But  it 
is  certainly  against  the  sjjirit  of  .lesus  Christ  that  there  should 
still  exist  in  Christian  countries  those  circumstances  of  rapacity, 
malice,  and  materialism  which  make  wars  inevitable 

"3.  Let,  then,  soldiers  read  the  Life  of  Clu-ist  and  learn  to 
conquer  base  and  miserable  passions,  to  keep  the  spirit  high  and 
the  body  healthy,  becau.se  the  country  has  need  of  all  their 
forces.  I^t  them  learn  to  face  ])ravely  hardshi^>s,  sorrows,  even 
death  itself,  on  behalf  of  their  brothers — that  is,  on  behalf  of 
their  countr>',  and  let  them  sanctify  their  great  and  noble 
sacrifices  with  the  thought  of  those  which  our  Savior  willed  of 
himself  to  make  for  us.  Soldiers  in  war  have  a  Calvary  to 
ascend,  but  after  Calvary  for  them  too  can  not  fail  glory  and 
l^-atitude. 

"4.  When  men  live  as  true  Christians,  with  the  Gospel  for 
the  common  rule  of  life,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  (adveniat 
regnum  tuum)  is  more  and  more  spread  and  rooted  in  the  world — 
then  the  relations  between  States  will  become  as  those  between 
good  Christians,  who  do  not  have  recourse  to  arms  to  make 
their  reasons  prevail,  and  so  wars  will  finish." 


MOTOR      -TRUCKS 


ECONOMY   IN   USING  TRAILERS 

THAT  motor-trucks  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently operated  by  trailers,  savings 
being  effected  where  loads  are  heavy  or 
■where  the  loading  was  poor,  is  contended  by 
Joseph  Husson  in  a  paper  contributed  to 
The  Commercial  Vehicle.  The  chief  reason 
for  the  use  of  trailers  is,  of  course,  economy. 
Economy  is  secured  by  use  of  trailers, 
because  a  trailer  inherently  has  the  power 
to  pull  a  greater  load  than  it  can  carry, 
and  the  moving  of  a  greater  amount  of 
goods  in  a  given  space  of  time  means  less 
cost  per  unit  transported.  That  a  vehicle 
is  able  to  pull  more  than  it  can  carry  is 
due  to  the  use  of  a  latent  power  known  as 
draw-pull.  The  principle  is  as  old  as 
civilization,  dating  back  as  it  does  to  the 
time  when  an  animal  was  discovered  to 
be  more  efficient  when  he  pulled  a  load 
than  when  he  carried  it  on  his  back.     When 


truck  efficiency  when  the  loading  and  un- 
loading    are     very     slow,     thus     making 
it    possible    for  the   truck    to    realize    its 
full  ground  -  covering 
ability. 

"3.  The  use  of  trail- 
ers where  the  truck- 
load  is  of  such  bulk 
but  of  such  little 
unit  weight  that  with 
the  ordinary  -  sized 
body  the  weight  of 
the  full  load  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  truck- 
load  capacity. 

"4.  The  use  of  light, 
pneumatic-tired,  two- 
wheeled  trailers  coup- 
led to  the  rear  of  the 

conventional  truck  or  passenger-car  and 
carrying  a  separate  load  in  addition 
to  that  carried  on  the  truck,  in  some 
cases. 

"These  four  classes  of  work  in  which 


deliveries    have    to    be    mkde    over    poor 
country  roads. 

"The  trailers  used  in  these  four  classes 


Courtesy  oH     '  1  iie  Cuniiiif leial  Vfliuli;.       New   Vuik. 

SMALL  TRACTOR  HAULING  BOILER  AND  TRUCK  WEIGHING  41   TONS. 


the  savage  tied  the  ends  of  two  long  poles 
to  the  back  of  his  horse,  allowing  the  other 
ends  to  drag  on  the  ground,  and  then  tied 
his  load  to  the  middle  of  the  poles,  he 
made  use  of  this  principle.  When,  in  a 
later  period,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ani- 
mal could  pull  still  more  when  the  lower 
ends  of  the  poles  were  attached  to  wheels 
and  the  load  was  mounted  above  the 
wheels,  the  wagon  came  in  with  increased 
load.  With  these  devices  for  thousands 
of  years  land-transportation  was  carried 
on;  in  fact,  until  the 
railway  was  devised 
in  the  time  of  the 
fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  many  now 
living,  and  the  tractor 
then  appeared  in  the 
steam-locomotive  and 
the  tugboat.  Mr. 
Husson  says  further 
in  this  article: 

"To-day  the  field 
of  the  trailer  may  be 
divided  into  four  divi- 
sions, three  of  which 
are  already  here  and 
the  fourth  on  the  way. 
These  classifications 
may  be  designated  as 
follows : 

"1.  The  hauling  of 
heavier  loads. 

"2.  The  use  of  trail- 
ers   to    increase    the 


trailers  are  most  efficient  may  be  grouped 
under  one  general  head,  namely,  the 
hauling  of  comparatively  heavy  loads  of 
goods,  as  opposed  to  the  delivering  of 
goods.  In  the  latter  case,  the  speed  re- 
quired and  great  number  of  deliveries, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  stops  to 
be  made  at  various  points,  render  the 
separate  truck  more  suitable  than  a  trailer 
unit.  This  is  also  the  case  when  deliveries 
have  to  be  made  in  the  congested  portions 
of  a  city  where  many  stops  and  starts 
have  to  be  made  due  to  traffic  or  when 


Courtesy  of  "Tlie  C'uniiieroial  Veliicle,"  New  York. 
ONE   OF  THE   BIWEEKLY   CONVOYS   OF   NEW   BRITISH   TRUCKS   FROM  THE   FACTORY  TO  HEADQUARTERS 


From  "AutuIUubile  Topics." 

NEW  TYPE  OF  SEVEN-PASSENGER  TOURING-CAR. 


of  work  may  be  divided  into  three  broad 
classifications  as  follows: 

"1.  The  semitrailer. 

' '  2.  The  four-wheeled  trailer. 

"3.  The  two-wheeled  trailer. 

"The  semitrailer  is  of  the  two-wheeled 
type,  but  differs  from  the  conventional 
two-wheeled  unit  designated  as  No.  3  in 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  trailer- 
load  is  supported  on  the  tractor-frame, 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  entire  trailer- 
load  is  separate  from  the  tractor-load  and 
supported  entirely  by  the  trailer-wheels. 
The  four-wheeled  trailer  is  an  entirely 
separate  unit,  carrying  its  own  load.  The 
work  which  these  three  kinds  of  trailers 
do  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used  may  also  be  divided  into  four  classi- 
fications, as  follows: 

"1.  Trailers  in  trains. 

"2.  Trailers  for  heavy  loads,  above  10 
tons. 

"3.  Trailers  for  medium  loads  of  from 
4  to  10  tons. 

"4.  Trailers  for  loads  less  than  4  tons. 

"The  mo  tor- truck  trailers  for  the  above 
foiu*  classes  of  work  are  all  developed 
from  horse-wagon  trailers.  The  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  old-wagon  trailers 
and  the  modern  truck  ones  are  a  general 
strengthening  of  parts,  an  increase  in 
flexibility,  and  the  use  of  improved  wheel- 
bearings,  all  of  which  have  been  found 
necessary  to  stand  the  great  increase  of 
truck-speed  over  horse-'speed." 

A  FARM-TRACTOR  SUBSIDY  IN 
FRANCE 

In  France  has  recently  been  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  grant 
subsidies  to  farmers 
for  the  purchase  of 
tractors  for  farm  use. 
The  proportional 
amount  of  the  subsi- 
dies will  vary  with 
conditions,  but  in  no 
case  wiU  it  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  machine,  except 
in  cases  where  the 
applicant  has  suffered 
by  the  war,  when  the 
amount  will  be  one- 
half  of  the  total  cost. 
Cooperative  farming 
societies  may  obtain 
the  subsidies  as  well 
as  farmers'  clubs.  As 
outlined  in  The  Com- 
mercial  Vehicle,  the 
arrangement  provides 
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HERE  is  another  Overland   model. 
A  brand  new  car  at  a  brand  new 
price.     Many  people  prefer  a  car 
that  is  smaller,  lighter  and  more  economi- 
cal to  run  but  with  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  and  higher  priced  cars. 

Model  75  is  a  comfortable,  family  car 
with  virtually  all  the  advantages  of  the 
very  large  cars  at  a  price  which  is  well 
within  your  reach. 

The  price  is  only  $615! 

It  has  a  powerful  motor;  electric  start- 
ing and  lighting  system;  high  tension 
magneto  ignition;  104-inch  wheelbase; 
cantilever  springs;  four-inch  tires;  de- 
mountable rims;   streamline  body  design. 

This  season  our  factory  capacity  has 
been  increased  to  600  cars  a  day. 

This,  in  itself,  explains  our  ability  to 
give  so  much  car  for  so  little  money. 

This  newest  Overland  is  a  beauty. 

The  body  is  the  latest  full  streamline 
design  with  a  one-piece  cowl. 

It  is  handsomely  finished  in  solid  black 
with  bright  nickel  and  polished  aluminum 
fittings. 

Five  adults  can  ride  comfortably. 

While  the  car  is  roomy,  it  is  light  in 
weight,  2100  pounds. 

It  has  demountable  rims  with  one  extra. 

The  tires  are  four-inch  all  around  be- 
cause we  believe  in  the  advantage  of  large 
tires. 

I  hey  insure  greater  mileage  and  com- 
fort than  can  be  obtained  from  the  small- 
er size  used  on  other  cars  of  similar 
specifications. 

1  he  motor  is  four-cylinder,  long  stroke 
bloc  typt,  having  a  3l^inch  bore  and 
r)-inch  stroke.  Horsepower  is  20-25. 
It  is  of  the  most  modem  design. 

It  has  high  tension  magneto  ignition. 
This  IS  the  kind  used  on  the  most  expen- 
sive cars. 

The  electric  starting  and  lighting 
system  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  on  the 
market.     It  is  of  the  two-unit  type. 

The  large  electric  headlights  have 
dimmers. 

This  car  is  very  easy  to  handle.  It 
responds  quickly.  Anyone  in  the  family 
can  drive  it. 


Roadster  $t 
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The  electric  switches  are  conveniently 
located  on  the  steering  column.  This 
is  the  same  arrangement  used  on  the 
highest  priced  cars. 

It  has  the  easy  working  Overland  clutch 
which  any  woman  can  operate.  The 
pedals  are  adjustable  for  reach.  The 
steering  wheel  is  large  and  turns  easily. 

The  brakes  are  large  and  powerful. 

The  rear  springs  are  the  famous  canti- 
lever type.  These  are  probably  the 
easiest  riding  and  most  shock  absorbing 
springs  ever  designed.  With  these 
springs  riding  comfort  is  insured. 

The  seats  are  roomy  and  comfortable 
for  the  soft  cushions  are  built  over  deep 
coiled  springs. 

It  has  a  mohair  one-man  top. 

In  short,  there  is  everything  that 
makes  this  car  up-to-date  and  comparable 
with  many  cars  costing  considerably 
more  money. 

You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  it. 
And  when  you  ride  in  it  you'll  know 
instantly  that  this  isyour  ideal  of  a  modem 
automobile  at  your  idea  of  a  moderate 
price. 

Other  Overland  models  are — Model  83, 
five-passenger  touring  car,  $750;  the  fa- 
mous Overland  Six  seven-passenger  tour- 
ing car,  $1145.  All  prices  being  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town. 
Specifications   of  Model  75 


Pure  streamline  body  five-paa- 
lenger  touring  car 

Finished  in  black,  u)ith  nickel 
and  polished  aluminum  fit- 
tings 

Wheelbase.  104  inches 

High-tension    mngneto   ignition 

20-25  horsepower  motor ; 
cylinders  cast  en  bloc 

Electric  starting  and  lighting 

Headlight  dimmers 

Electric  switches  on  steering 
column 


31x4  inch  tires 
Non-skids  on  rear 
Left  hand  drive ;  center  control 
Floating  type  rear  axle 
Cantilever  springs  on  rear 
Built-in,  rain-vision,  ventilating 

type  windshield 
OrK-man  top 
Magnetic  speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Full  set  of  tools 


Catalogue  on  request. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Price,  Model  75.  $850  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton 
The  WiUys-Overland  of  Canada,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Willys-Knight  Automobile 
"Made  in  U.S.  A." 
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that  applications  must  be  made  to  the  de- 
partment through  the  local  prefect,  who  is 
expected  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  case, 
with  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  land 
on  which  the  tractor  is  to  be  worked,  the 
character  of  the  purchaser,  etc.  Once  the 
request  meets  with  approval  and  the  pur- 
chaser's share  of  the  cost  has  been  paid, 
th(?  subsidy  becomes  available.  It  is 
b<"lieved  that  this  scheme,  once  it  goes  into 
ojMTation,  will  be  of  far-rea<-hing  effect  on 
aijriculture  in  France.  For  half  a  dozen 
ye^rs  French  farmers  have  been  addicted 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  motors  on 
their  lands.  No  longer  does  prejudice 
against  them  e.xist.  It  is  beheved  that 
the  fact  of  a  Government  subsidy  being 
available  will  lead  hundreds  of  farmers 
to  purchase  tractors.  Other  points  in  the 
arrangement  are  set  forth  in  the  same 
paper: 

"Th«'  subsidy  scheme  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Government  proposal  to 
monopolize  denatured  alcohol  and  en- 
courage its  use  in  motors.  A  bill  now 
before  Parliament  provides  for  denatured 
alcohol  becoming  a  Government  monopoly 
on  .January  1,  1917.  The  Government  will 
pass  contracts  with  distillers  for  the 
supply  of  the  ne<-essary  supply  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  will  fix  the  price  at  which 
denatured  alcohol  shall  be  sold  retail  for 
periods  of  five  years.  This  price  will  be 
determined  by  the  cost  of  the  pure  alcohol, 
expenses  in  connection  with  handling  and 
storing,  and  delivery  to  the  wholesale 
dealers.  It  is  not  aimed  to  make  any 
profit  on  denatured  alcohol;  indeed,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  any  deficit  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ordinary  liquor  taxes. 

"It  IS  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first 
u.se  of  alcohol  in  place  of  gasoline  will 
hi'  for  agricultural  motors.  The  minor 
advantages  which  attend  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  present  motors  with  the  usual  carbureter 
wttings  will  be  less  serious  for  agricultural 
motors  than  for  any  other  type  of  internal- 
combustion  engine.  Starting  on  alcohol  is 
more  dinicult  than  with  gasoline,  but  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  any  real  importance  to 
the  farmer. 

"(^irtain  detail  changes  ought  to  be 
miwlo  in  carbureter-settings  and  also  in 
motor-corn i»ressions  if  best  results  are 
U)  be  obtained  from  alcohol.  These 
changes  can  be  more  <'nsily  carried  out 
on  jigri<Miitural  machines  than  on  any 
other  class  of  motors. 

"As  ,\merican  manufiwturers  are  now 
delivering  a  ci-rtain  quantity  of  farm- 
tractors  in  France,  and  have  the  prospect 
of  delivering  still  more,  thev  should  pay 
cloH<>  attention  to  the  fa<'t  that  alcohol  is 
likely  to  be  the  standard  fuil  within  two 
years.  At  the  pres«'nt  time,  gasoline  is 
used,  and  alcohol  can  not  be  obtained  if 
require<l.  Hut  jis  gasojine  costs  .52  to  .VI 
cents  per  gallon,  and  alcohol  may  ulti- 
mately b«'  obtainable  at  a  third  of  this 
price,  it  is  certain  that  a  change  will  be 
made  at  the  earliest  pos.sibh'  (late.  The 
bill  now  before  Parliament  is  meeting  with 
practically  no  opi^osition. 

"The  announcement  of  the  alcohol  re- 
forms and  of  the  subsidy  -  purchasing 
scheme  gave  a<lilitional  interest  to  the 
agricultural  motor  demonstrations  held 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  Th(>se  trials 
were  privately  organized,  but  received  the 
support  of  the  Government,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  being  present  and  the  use 
of  soldiers  being  granted  for  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  n  American 
manufacturers  were  n  i  <I  by  five  or 
six  machines.  There  were  three  or  four 
French  machines,  all  of  which  had  been 
seen  in  previous  trials,  and  one  Italian 
make.  The  ]ireference  in  France  is  for  a 
medium  or  small  tractor,  cajiable  of  being 
easily  handled  and  turning  in  a  short 
radius.     Land -conditions    vary    consider- 


ably, and  in  some  districts  the  soil  is  too 
heaVv  for  the  usually  preferred  light  ma- 
chines to  work  successfully,  but  consider- 
ably more  business  will  be  done  with 
tractors  of  less  than  twenty  horse-power 
than  with  machines  of  higher  power." 

OUR  SALES  ABROAD  DOUBLED 

For  the  year  ending  June  30  the  sales 
of  American  automobiles  in  foreign  coun- 
tries increased  in  value  from  $38,000,000 
to  S"4,(XX),000.  Eleven  years  ago— that 
is,  in  1904  —  the  value  of  our  sales  was 
only  $2,000,000.  Gains  were  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year— that  is,  the  first  half  of  the  present 
calendar  year.  Should  the  exports  for  the 
second  half  of  the  calendar  year  equal 
those  of  the  first  half,  "which  seems 
probable  from  present  indications,"  says 
a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
total  exports  of  our  automobiles  for  the 
calendar  year  1915  would  reach  about 
.S120,0(X),000.  About  eighty  different  for- 
eign countries  were  represented  in  the 
fiscal  year's  sales.  Motor-trucks  went 
most  largely  to  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  but  heavy  increases  were  also 
made  in  sales  to  Greece,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Servia.  Not  only  in  countries  within 
or  close  to  the  war-zone  were  our  sales 
increased,  but  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Central 
America,  Australia,  British  South  Africa, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  increases 
made  were  in  motor-trucks;  in  passenger- 
cars  there  was  a  slight  falling  off.  Fol- 
lowing are  details  of  the  year's  export 
trade  comparea  with  1914: 

1916  19U 

Commercial  automobiles $39,140,682  $1,181,611 

PaascnKcr  automobiles 21,113,953  25,392,963 

Automobile-tircs 4,963,270  3,505,267 

Automobilt-cndines 1,405,334  1,391,893 

Automobile-parts 7,853,183  6,624,232 

ToUl  cxp.  to  foreign  countries . .  .  $74,476,422  $38,095,906 

ToUl  to  Alaska 91.381  68.435 

Total  to  Hawaii 1,514,585  1,285,258 

Total  to  I'orto  Uico 775,879  686,906 

Another  table  shows  the  number  of 
passenger-cars  and  trucks  sold  to  different 
countries  in  1915  and  their  value: 


Commercial 

Patsmger 

■ A  utomobilft 

■ A  utomobilei ■ 

Nximber 

Value 

Number            Value 

1916 

1915 

1916               1915 

England 5.306 

$14,042,000 

8,321        $6,849,000 

France 4,990 

13,514,000 

451             253,000 

Russia,  Europe..  .2,251 

7,667,000 

907          1,528,000 

Cireece 142 

427,000 

36               28,000 

raaa«la 306 

705,000 

4.127          3,723.000 

Cent.  Am.  Rep...      14 

29,000 

176             131,000 

Areentina 3 

3,000 

626            294,000 

India 7 

9.000 

315            275,000 

Russia,  Asiatic...    596 

1,903,000 

551          1,478,000 

.\ustralia  and 

Taimania 57 

84,000 

2.159          1,768.000 

New  Zealand 20 

32.000 

938            784,000 

riiilippine  Islands.     27 

62,000 

407            425.000 

British  So.  Africa.      15 

40,000 

695            731.000 

MOTORBUSES   BECOMING 
PROFITABLE 

For  the  first  time  since  they  were  put 
into  operation.  motor-l)us  operations  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  disclose  what  is 
called  "a  comforting  and  encouraging 
surplus."  For  some  time  after  these 
bu.sses  were  introduced,  many  observers  of 
conditions  were  sk(>ptical  as  to  dividends 
being  available  for  stockholders,  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  motor-buses 
had  been  perhaps  even  more  unsuccessful. 
Other  observers,  however,  beheved  that, 
with  the  congested  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  New  York,  the  busses  eventually 
would  be  found  profitable.  The  success 
now  demonstrated  is  credited  largely  to 
a  close  and  more  intelligent  application  in 
New  York  of  methods  followed  in  the  oper- 
ation of  motor-buses  in  London.     One  of 


The 

Bank  Book 
Proposition 

isn't  alone  one  of  saving,  but  of 
earning  powder  —  making  more 
to  save.  In  this  a  most  vital 
factor  is  keeping  brain  and  body 
fit  —  increasing    one's    efficiency. 

Many  on  the  way  to  prosper, 
ity,  bankrupt  health  and  ability 
by  wrong  habits  of  living — among 
them  coffee  drinking.  For  the 
subtle,  cumulative  drug,  caffeine, 
in  coffee  is  frequently  the  unsus- 
pected cause  of  headache,  ner- 
vousness, biliousness  and  many 
other  ailments. 

The  way  to  protect  one's  self 
against  coffee  handicaps  to  health 
is  to  quit  coffee  entirely  and  use 

POSTUM 

— the  pure  food-drink. 

Made  of  wheat  and  a  bit  of 
wholesome  molasses,  Postum  has 
a  delicious  flavour  much  like 
mild  Java  coffee,  yet  is  free  from 
drugs  and  other  harmful  elements. 

There  are  two  forms  of 
Postum:  The  original  Postum 
Cereal, must  be  boiled;  Instant 
Postum,  the  soluble  form — 
made  in  the  cup  by  adding  hot 
water.  The  cost  of  each  is  about 
the  same  per  cup. 

You  can  bank  on 

POSTUM 

"There's  a  Reason'' 

—  sold  by  Grocers. 
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the  striking  resiilts  of  more  prudent 
management  and  supervision  is  seen  in  the 
statement  that  the  tire-cost  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile,  whereas 
at  one  time  it  was  nearly  five  cents.  As 
shown  in  the  balance-sheet,  the  surplus  of 
the  New  York  Company  is  now  $251,965. 
Last  year  there  was  still  a  corporate  deficit, 
altho  the  year's  operation  decreased  the 
deficit  by  $181,262.  Discussing  the  report, 
a  WTiter  in  Automobile  Topics  says: 

"This  first  appearance  of  a  surplus  on 
the  books  of  the  company  is  the  most 
striking  feature  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  report.  The  busses  are  heavy,  they 
make  stops  at  pi-actically  every  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  cross  many  street-c^ar  tracks, 
and  in  part  run  on  macadam  roads,  in  part 
■on  asphalt.  Due  credit  must  be  given  the 
<'ompany  for  its  remarkable  tire-perform- 
ance. Tire-maintenance  dm'ing  the  vear 
cost  $61,941.10  for  a  total  of  4, 113', 625 
bus-miles. 

"During  the  year,  14,050,471  passengers 
were  carried  at  10  cents  each,  giving  an 
income  from  ten-cent  fares  of  $1,405,047.10. 
Of  the  total  mileage,  43,929  miles  were 
idle,  which  makes  the  income  per  active 
bus-mile  average  34.52  cents.  Last  year 
this  figure  was  38.95  cents.  The  large 
number  of  idle  miles  is  very  evidently  due 
in  large  part  to  the  practise  of  the  com- 
pan3'  of  running  empty  busses  up-town 
without  stopping  for  passengers  in  the 
morning,  and  down-town  in  the  evening. 

"The  total  revenue  from  operation  was 
^1,451,508.10,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  original  capital  of  the  company 
was  only  $50,000,  at  which  figure  the 
•capital  stock  is  carried  among  the  liabili- 
ties. It  now  has  $233,156.15  cash  in  hand, 
and  miscellaneous  investments  of  $383,- 
770.38,  part  of  which  consists  of  Canadian 
Pacific  6  per  cent,  bonds,  bought  last  year. 
The  assets  total  $1,273,669.49,  and  in- 
clude, besides  the  cash  and  investments, 
^701,879.55  in  motor-buses.  That  this  is 
not  too  high  a  figure  is  guaranteed  by  the 
companj^'s  exceedingly  liberal  policy  of 
\vTiting  off  l-36th  of  the  value  of  each 
bus  each  month,  as  depreciation.  On  this 
basis  a  number  of  the  present  133  busses 
have  been  written  off  the  books,  and  are 
now  held  at  no  value,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
bringing  in  their  daily  quota  of  fares. 

"That  the  equipment  is  most  scientif- 
ically handled  no  one  who  has  ridden  on 
the  busses  to  any  extent  can  help  observing. 
The  drivers  have  reduced  to  a  fine  art  the 
practise  of  coasting  down-hill  with  motor 
shut  off.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
offering  of  prizes  for  the  lowest  gasoline- 
consumption.  Recently  the  compa,ny  has 
started  to  supply  gasoline  and  oil,  and 
even  storage-batteries,  to  busses  while  they 
are  on  their  routes  along  Riverside  Drive." 

Among  interesting  items  in  the  report 
other  than  those  in  the  balance-sheet  are 


Number  of  mctor-buses 

191.5 

133 

326,384 

478,516 
4,113,625 
14,050,471 

.81,405,047.10 
15,086.00 
31,375.00 

Years 
Increase  or 
(D)  Decrease 

.8 
98.784 

125,003 

Number  of  bus-miles 

Number  of  passengers  carried.  .  . 

Total  amount  of  fares 

Revenue  from  livery  service. . .  . 
AdvertLsinE               .         

1,194,515 
2,774,041 

$277,404.10 

D  7,171.38 

4,625.00 

Total  revenue  from  operation. 

.Sl,451,.508.10 

$274,857.72 

SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  LINCOLN 
HIGHWAY 

Austin  F.  Bement,  secretary  of  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  Association,  has  set  forth 
in  a  paper  printed  in  A  utomohile  Topics 
the  satisfactory  progress  made  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  during  its  second  year. 
More  than  $2,250,000  have  already  been 


■■Milllllllllll 


"How  I  Won  100 
to  Puffed  Rice" 

Some  months  ago  we  asked  users  of  Puffed  Rice  to  tell  us  how  best  to 
win  others.     One  woman  answers  this  way: 

"Invite  in  the  children  to  Sunday  suppers,  and  serve  them 
Puffed  Grains  in  milk.  I  did  that  this  summer  in  my  coun- 
try home,  and  it  won  them  all.  I  think  I  created  lOO  new 
users." 

That  is  a  sure  way.  One  breakfast  of  Puffed  Rice  with  cream  will 
win  all  the  children  who  taste  it;     Or  one  supper  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 

Have  One  Puffed  Grain  Day 

So  we  now  urge  this,  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned:  Get  one  package  of 
one  Puffed  Grain.  Serve  it  as  a  breakfast  cereal,  or  mixed  with  the  morn- 
ing fruit.  Salt  some  grains  or  douse  with  melted  butter  for  the  children 
after  school.     And  at  night  serve  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Let  your  folks  see  these  toasted  whole-grain  bubbles.  Let  them  feel 
their  fragile  crispness.  Let  them  taste  their  flavor — much  like  toasted 
nuts.  You  will  find  that  you've  established  forever  in  your  home  a  new 
kind  of  food  and  confection.  And  these  tit-bits  will  reign  at  a  thousand 
meals,  to  everyone's  delight. 


r 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,       15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 
PUFFS 


Bear  in  mind  that  Puffed  Grains,  though,  are  not  mere  cereal  bonbons. 
They  were  invented  by  a  great  food  expert — Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson.  And 
they  have  solved  a  problem  never  solved  before. 

Every  food  cell  is  blasted  by  steam  explosion.  So  every  atom  of  the 
whole  grain  feeds.  Every  element  is  made  completely  available.  Ordi- 
nary cooking  can't  do  that.     It  breaks  up  but  part  of  the  granules. 

Every  mother  may  well  be  glad  if  her  children  learn  to  revel  in  Puffed 
Grains. 

The  Quaker  Qdis  G)mpany 


Sole  Makers 
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For  a 

IDollar 
If  lie  Smokes 

A  hanclsonu\  ono-jxjund  humidor  of 
Edpowortli  Smoking  Tobacco  will  tickle 
anv  man  who  owns  a  pipe. 

It's  a  tliouKhtfnl,  fraternal  sort  of  present, 
with  jn^t  tile  riulit  hint  of  intima^-y  to  it. 
Giving  Kdtjcworth  Tobacco  to  a  smoker  is 
like  KivinK  silk  hosiery  to  a  woman — it's 
sure  to  be  acceptable,  certain  to  be  used. 

In  this  packjiiie  tlie  tobacco  will  remain  in 
perfe<-t  order  as  Iour  as  a  bit  of  moistened 
Kponge  or  blotter  is  kept  in  the  liumidor  top. 

For  weeks  and  we«>ks  he  will  have  tobac(o 
handy  to  hand,  for  filling  his  pijje  or  pocket 
j>ouch. 

That  ho  will  be  pleased  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  We  know  this  because  every  month 
we  a<lvertise  that  we  will  send  a  sample  of 
EdReworth,  free  and  postpaid,  to  any 
smoker  who  asks  for  it.  We  get  many  re- 
quests for  such  samples — stacks  of  letters 
and  post  cards  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  siimpie  is  mailed  as  promised  and  in 
almost  every  case  it  makes  a  regular  user 
of  Kdgeworth. 

If  you  can't  get  Kdgeworth  in  the  one- 
pound  humidor  tins  (price  SI. 00;  at  your 
retail  tobacco  store,  we  will  ship  direct  on 
receipt  of  price,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you 
want  to  make  one  or  more  of  your  friends 
Christnias  gifts  of  these  Edgeworth  pack- 
ages, give  your  instructions  to  your  <leaier, 
or,  if  he  will  not  supply  vou,  send  us  names 
and  addresses  of  friencis  with  your  cards 
and  check  to  cover  your  order  at  .?l.(K)  per 
pa<'ka^'e  and  we  will  gladly  attend  to  the 
shipping. 

tor  cither  the  samnle  or  the  humidor, 
address  L-irus  &  Bro.  Co.,  5  South  21st  St., 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10  ■  for  po<'ket  size  tin.  FtUo  (nr 
large  tin  and  $1.00  for  handsomo  humidor 
package.  Kdgiworth  Plug  Slice  is  l.")c,  2."x', 
SOc  and  ?1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no 
dealer  can  supply. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 

{obber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Jro.  Co.  will  gladly  sen<l  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton,  of  any  size  "of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


expended,  not  to  mention  greater  sums  in 
bond-issues.  The  second  year,  in  spite  of 
war-conditions,  was  more  notable  in  results 
than  the  first.  While  nothing  spectacular 
took  place,  yet  the  work  accomplished  in 
an  orderly  and  efficient  way  meant  more 
for  the  success  of  the  road.  Following  are 
items  in  this  interesting  statement: 

"The  second  year  of  endeavor  has  been 
concentrated  upon  tlu-ee  main  points — the 
marking  of  the  route,  its  rapid  improve- 
ment in  hard-surface  material,  and  the 
dis.semination  of  educational  literature  and 
pul)licity  aiming  at  the  molding  of  public 
opinion  to  the  idea  of  expending  public 
funds,  in  a  logical,  sane,  and  efficient  way, 
upon  roads  leading  from  some  definite 
point  to  some  other  equally  definite  point, 
and  built  of  a  material  which  allows  of 
constant  use  365  days  in  the  year,  regard- 
less of  weather-conditions.  The  effect  of 
this  propaganda  has  been  far-reaching, 
and  is  reflected  in  the  dozens  of  organiza- 
tions which  have  sprung  into  being  dur- 
ing the  i)ast  year  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  working  toward  the  construction  of 
similar  connecting  improved  roads,  either 
paralleling  or  connecting  with  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  feeding  it. 

"To  all  practical  purposes,  the  Lincoln 
Highway  is  now  completely  marked  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  There  are 
points  where  the  marking  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  it  should  be,  but  this  is  being 
rapidly  taken  care  of.  Automobile  clubs, 
local  good-roads  organizations,  boards  of 
commerce,  and  other  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations  have  made  it  a  point  to 
complete  the  marking  in  their  localities. 
In  many  places  the  tourists  find  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  marker  on  every  successive 
telegraph-i)oli>  for  miles,  as  in  sections  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Again,  only  one  or 
two  to  the  mile  will  be  found,  this  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  West,  where  the  Lincoln 
Highway  is  the  only  road,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  'go  WTong.' 

"The  association's  records  indicate  that 
over  S3.")0.0(M)  have  been  spent  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  in  Ohio  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  SGIO.OOO  additional  has 
been  bonded  for  by  the  difTerent  counties 
through  which  the  route  passes.  Ohio  has 
sixty-si.v  miles  of  brick-<-onstruction  on  its 
section  of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  more  than 
any  other  State. 

"The  progress  of  the  work  in  Indiana, 
a  State  which  has  no  State  highway 
authorities,  has  been  notable.  Sixty-eight 
miles  of  concrete  road  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  are  either  under  construction  or 
have  been  bonded  for  at  the  present  time. 
A  concrete  section  IC)  feet  wide  has  already 
been  completed  between  Morrison  and 
Sterling.  111.,  in  Whiteside  Countv,  with 
cement  contributed  by  the  association. 
Sentiment  for  hard-surfaced  roads  in  this 
State  is  constantly  growing,  and  has  been 
fostered  by  the  support  of  Governor  Dunne 
and  th»>  State  Highway  Department. 

"The  route  a<'ross  Iowa  has  been  pre- 
pared for  hard-surfacing  to  an  almost 
uniform  width  of  30  feet.  Eleven  thou- 
sand barrels  of  cement  have  been  allotted 
to  this  State  this  year  for  concrete-con- 
struction and  will  be  placed  as  soon  as 
necessary  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
legislature  to  allow  of  its  u.se.  Prac- 
tically ever\'  Lincoln  Highway  bridge  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  is  of  permanent  reen- 
forced-<-oncrete  construction,  with  a  mini- 
mum width  of  20  feet.  The  thirteen 
Lincoln  Highway  counties  of  the  State 
have  spent  S2.">0,0()0  in  round  figures  on 
the  Highway  in  the  past  two  years,  more 
than  half  of  this  sum  during  1915. 

"  Five  sections  of  concrete-construction 
are  now  under  way  in  Nebraska  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  including  the  seedling 
mile  just  being  completed  east  of  Grand 
Island.  A  vast  amount  of  grading,  level- 
ing,   widening,  and   straightening    of    the 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  ^ood  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top.  and 
base.  (Solid  Oak)  §»77  :; 
ON    APPROVAL     y— =- 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Our  "Universal  Style"  combines  a  pleasing,  enduring  design 
with  latest  practical  improvements.  Adapted  for  jiome  or 
office  library';  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  at  SI. 75per sec- 
tion; top  and  base  SI.  25  each.  Gieatest  value  we  have  ever 
offered.  On  orders  amounting  to  S  10.00  and  over  we  pay 
freight:  freight  equalized  to  extreme  Western  States.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Sold  only 
direct  frora  our  factory  at  a  considerable  saving  to  you. 
Hardly  a  village  in  the  country  left  where  there  are  no 
Lundstrom  Bookcases.  Endorsed  the  best  by  over  75.000 
users — many  prominent  citizens,  governors,  senators,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  clergi'men.     Lundstrom   Bookcases  have 

been   made  for  15  years  and  have  always 

given  full  satisfaction.   W  rite  for  our  new 

catalog  Xo.  23-D. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO. 
LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Mannfactnrers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Pilin;  Cabinet*- 
Branch  Office:  Flalnon  BUg.,  X.  1  .  City 


Put  this  Lon^^ife 
Roofingf 

Home*^ 


You  save  many  a 
future  repair  bill  when  you  use  Asphalt 
Shingles.   They  last  longer  than  most 
other  roofings  and  do  not  crack,  break  or 
blow  up.     They  are  beautifully  colored — 
and  the  color  never  fades. 

Asphalt  Shingles 

The  Roof  that  Stay*  Young ' ' 

They  are  cold  proof  and  keep  the  top  story 
warmer  in  winter.    And  they  will  protect 
your  home  from  burning  sparks. 
Use  them  when  relaying  your  old  roof. 
They  are  handsomer  than  other     P^^j^Zil 
roofings,  yet  cost  no  more.  /r^*'"?'"?" 

Write  for  Free  Rook,  "T//^  Roof 
Distincti've. 

'  Asphalt  Shinijle  PoF>licity  Bareao 
858  Marquette  BMt..  Chicago 
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route  has  taken  place  in  this  State,  altho 
as  yet  natural  roads  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway's  length.  The 
Wyoming  section  of  the  highway,  while 
containing  no  stretches  of  hard-surfaced 
road,  has  received  particular  attention  in 
the  matter  of  maintenance,  and  some 
$200,000  has  been  spent  during  the  past 
year. 

"The  Lincoln  Highway  from  Lake 
Tahoe  on  the  Nevada-California  border 
to  San  Francisco  is  practically  in  boule- 
vard condition  for  100  per  cent,  of  its 
length.  The  roads  of  California  and  the 
marvelous  scenery  of  the  high  Sierras  along 
the  Lincoln  Highway  have  drawn  thou- 
sands of  tourists  West  this  season. 

"The  plans  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Association's  endeavor 
during  the  coming  year  contemplate  a 
further  extension  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  The  actual  con- 
struction of  the  Lincoln  Highway  to  the 
ultimate  ideal  in  the  minds  of  its  founders 
will  be  an  evolution  reaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  final  realization  every  year. 

"It  is  especially  desired  to  accomplish, 
during  the  coming  year,  a  maximum  of 
hard-surfaced  construction  in  Western 
States  where  local  conditions  will  not 
allow  of  such  construction  with  the  funds 
provided  through  regular  road  -  improve- 
ment sources.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
as  well  as  to  the  great  and  wealthy  com- 
monwealths of  the  East,  that  the  road 
across  our  Middle  West  be  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  allow  the  most  constant  ease  of 
communication  between  East  and  West." 

MONEY  SPENT  LAST  YEAR  FOR 
GOOD  ROADS 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — 
that  is,  $250,000,000 — was  spent  in  this 
country  last  year  in  highway  construction 
and  maintenance.  These  figures  were 
collected  at  the  Public  Roads  and  Rural 
Engineering  Office  in  Washington.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  roads  in  the  country  are 
now  hard-surfaced.  This  means  247,490 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  road  in  a  total  of 
200,273,000.  Other  facts  brought  out  by 
the  report  are  these: 

"One-fifth  of  the  work  was  done  under 
the  State-aid  system,  the  various  State 
Highway  Departments  paying  $24,220,000, 
and  the  counties  and  townships  $25,193,- 
000.  State-aid  laws  are  in  effect  in  forty- 
four  States,  New  Jersey  having  instituted 
the  system  in  1891  and  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  being  among  the  last  to  adopt  it 
in  1915. 

"Thirteen  States  spent  $25,605,000  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  State-roads  solely  at  their 
own  expense,  making  a  total  of  almost 
$50,000,000  paid  directly  out  of  State 
funds.  One-third  as  much  ($12,500,000) 
was  spent  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
as  was  spent  for  new  construction  ($35,- 
500,000).  This  shows  the  enormous  loss 
resulting  from  the  building  of  types  of 
roads  whose  surfaces  are  not  durable 
under  present  traffic  conditions.  Six  East- 
ern States  paid  two-thirds  as  much  out  of 
the  State  Treasury  for  maintenance  as  for 
new  construction,  as  follow?,  respectively: 
Rhode  Island,  $146,800,  $28,400;  New 
Jersey,  $2,145,000,  $1,329,000;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,689,000,  $2,700,000;  New  York, 
$8,628,000,  $12,856,000;  Massachusetts, 
$805,000,  $1,610,000;  Connecticut,  $925,000, 
$2,587,000;  total,  $14,338,800,  $21,110,400. 

"There  are  now  247,490  miles  of  hard- 
surfaced  roads  in  the  United  States  out 
of  a  total  of  2,273,000  miles  of  public 
roads,  or  10.9  per  cent.  Last  year  6,805 
miles  of  State  roads  and  State-aid  roads 
were  built,  making  the  total  of  new  roads 
built  with  such  funds  to  January  1  last 
3.5,477  miles" 


How  More  Daylight  Increased 
Dividends  in  Factories 

In  over  3000  plants  a  glossy  white  paint,  of 
great  reflecting  power,  saved  much  money 

FEW  years  ago  factory  owners 
knew  little  of  the  effect  of  day- 
light on  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  work- 
men cannot  work  efficiently  in 
poor  light.  They  strain  their 
eyes.  Their  work  is  poor  and 
done  more  slowly.  In  a  given 
time  they  turn  out  less  product. 
Spoilage  is  great.  Accidents 
are  frequent. 

Recognition  of  facts  like  these  has 
led  to  the  continually  increasing  use 
of  Rice's  Gloss  Mill- White,  by  the  biggest  plants  of  America.  Such 
plants  as  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  etc.  This  is  a  wonderfully 
glossy  white  paint,  made  by  a  process  known  only  to  the  owner. 
It  is  absolutely  different  from  other  white  gloss  paints,  which  are 
all,  without  exception,  made  of  varnish.  Rice's  is  an  Oil  Paint — 
for  ceilings  and  walls.  The  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  of 
New  York  testify  that  Rice's  Gloss  Mill-White,  by  its  remarkable 
reflective  quality,  actually  increases  daylight  19%  to  36%,  de- 
pending upon  the  conditions. 

What  these  firms  say  about  it  is  amazing.  Some  say  it  increases 
output;  others  that  it  makes  workmen  more  contented.  Others 
like  it  because  it  is  so  sanitary,  for  it  can  be  washed  as  clean  as 
a  dinner  plate.  Still  others  testify  that  it  saves  greatly  on  light- 
ing bills;  others  that  it  lowers  the  accident  rate.  The  testimony 
of  all  goes  to  show  conclusively  that  it  vitally  helps  to  increase 
dividends. 

The  saving  on  paint  bills  is  enormous.  By  the  Rice  Method, 
Rice^s  can  he  used  over  old  cold-water  paint,  and  once  on  it  does 
not  need  repainting  for  years.  Applied  properly,  it  is  guaranteed 
never  to  flake  or  scale.  Flaking  off  of  paint,  under  the  jar  of 
machinery,  is  an  everlasting  nuisance  in  most  factories,  making 
necessary  continual  repainting.  Factories  that  use  Rice's  save 
this  money. 

If  your  plant  needs  repainting  now  or  soon,  try  Rice's  once.  It 
is  so  superior  to  all  other  white  paints  that  its  makers  will  protect 
you  with  a  Guarantee — a  guarantee  such  as  no  other  paint  manu- 
facturer can  give.  Under  this  guarantee  you  cannot  lose  a  penny, 
but  stand  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars.  Write  today  for  the  terms 
of  this  guarantee  and  for  an  interesting  book,  that  every  manu- 
facturer should  read,  called  "More  Light."     Address 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 


29  Dudley  Street 


Providence,  R.  L 
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,  o  Aiiids  Gift  is  Comparable 
(^\  in  Pleasure gi\Tn5' 10  file- 

Angelus 

f  •  ?i:      ^  fl  ^HE  Angelus  is  tKe  one  gift  that  makes  instant  appeal  to 
5'  I      everj)   menxber  of  fl^e   KouseKold.    From  tKe  oldest  to  the 

*        youngest,  each  can  find  a  spedal  )oy  in  its  coming,  because  it  can 
be  personally?  used  and  enjoyed  b))  all  alike. 

The   Angelus  is  the  universal  means  for  musical  enjoy- 
ment, requiring  no  finger  skill  or  knowledge  of  musical  technique. 

THE  ANGELUS  IS  THE  ONLY  PLAYER  PIANO  WITH  WHICH 
-=J-     YOU  CAN   PLAY  LIKE  AN   ACCOMPLISHED  PIANIST 

<TKe  reason  is  fundamental;  it  is  because  of  the  tKree  exclusive 
and  patented  feature*  wKich  have  made  the  ANGELUS  world 
famous.  The  Phrasing  Levei — the  most  -Oaluable  and  important 
^i;  expression  device  on  an^  player  piano,  giving  a  control  of  tempo 
onl^  equalled  b^  the  human  fingers.  The  Melodant  —  that 
emphasizes  the  theme  or  mclodi?,  and  the  Diaphragm  Pneu- 
matics— through  which  the  perfect  human  touch  is  obtained 


m 


"n\\t  Angelus  Player  Piano 
offers  fl\e  po«sibilttp  of  pro 
duong  an^  desired  sKading 
in  cxpressioi^.  dynarruc}  and 
color   of  tone  " 

FRfTZ  KREISLEH. 


'  KN AB£.  ANCUU&— Gnrvb  u<J  UwKn.  CHICKERINC  ANCOUS-Cnnik  k«I  Ui>.^ii. 

EMERSON ANCXUIS—Cw«li  •»!  Ui>«ki>.  UNDEMAN  &  SONS.ANCa.US-Ui><^ku 

ANCELUS  PIANO-An  uo^M  iwd*  ••r-^.i)  fo  <w  Anariv. 
In  On^-^U.  COURLA  Y  ANCEIUS  .rj  ANCELUS  Pl^NO 


OKe  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  FROM 
FARM  AND  ORCHARD 

Certain  proclurts  are  so  seldom 
seen  in  the  averaee  retail  store  that 
producers  are  ofTerinn  them  direct 
to  our  readers  by  mail  or   express. 

In  biiyinc  these  products  you  are 
assured  of  uniform  quality  and  of 
their  freshness  as  they  arc  delivered 
direct  from  farm  or  orchard. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  certain  farm  or  orchard  prod- 
ucts, an  interesting  list  of  such  foods 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

We  will  hi  '  rd  to  furnish 
names  of  reli  _     wers  who  can 

supply  you  with  quality  foods. 

Thejiterar^Di^est 


Dry  Feet — Any  Weather 

^Qt  WITHOUT 
RUBBERS 


CURRENT  POETRY 


No  one  who  observes  the  poetry  of  the 
day  can  fail  to  notice  the  change 
which  has  come  over  those  verse-writers 
who  get  their  inspiration  from  the  war. 
Their  poetry  has  become  affirmative  instead 
of  negative;  they  express  now  patriotism 
and  resolution  and  patience  rather  than 
hatred.  Siich  poems  as  Lissauer's  hate- 
song  and  Henry  Chappell's  "The  Day" 
seem  to  belong  to  ancient  historj*. 

One  of  the  most  striking  statements  of 
what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the 
war,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  was 
written,  not  in  England,  but  in  Canada, 
and  appeared  recently  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 
Simple,  informal,  colloquial,  these  lines 
nevertheless  have  an  impressive  dignity, 
because  they  put  so  candidly  into  words  the 
thoughts  that  are  in  the  minds  of  so  many 
of  the  author's  fellow  countrymen. 

COME  QUIETLY,  ENGLAND! 

By  Lloyd  Roberts 

Come,  quietly,  England,  all  together,  comel 

It  i.s  time! 

Wc  haA-e  waited,  weighed,  and  wondered 

AVlio  had  blundered; 

Stared  a.skance  at  one  another 

As  our  brother  slew  our  brother. 

And  went  about  our  business. 

Saying:  "It  will  aU  be  right — some  day. 

Let  the  soldiers  do  the  kiUing — 

If  they're  wilUng — 

Let  the  sailors  do  thc.manning. 

Lot  the  cabinets  do  the  planning. 

Let  the  bankers  do  the  paying 

And  the  clergy  do  the  praying. 

The  Empire  is  a  fl.xture, 

Walled  and  welded  by  five  oceans. 

And  a  little  blood  won't  move  it. 

Nor  a  flood-tide  of  emotions." 

Well,  now  we  know  the  truth 

And  the  facts  of  all  tliis  fighting; 

How  'tis  not  for  England's  glorj- 

Hut  for  all  a  wide  world's  righting; 

Not  for  George  nor  party  power. 

Not  for  conquest  nor  for  dower. 

Not  for  fear  of  our  last  hour, 

lUit  the  lone  star  of  liberty  and  light. 

What  the  Puritans  left  England  for. 

And  the  Irish  their  green  isle; 

What  Adolphus  pledged  liis  Ufe  to. 

And  Orange  took  from  Spain — 

The  Spain  that  Grenville  throttled. 

And  Frankie  broke  in  twain — 

What  Washington  star\-ed  and  strove  for 

In  the  long  winter  night; 

Lincoln  wept  for,  died  for — 

Do  we  doubt  if  he  were  right '? 

Ah!  it  is  time,  if  the  soul  of  these  is  t.iirs — 

Time  to  put  an  end  to  reason 

And  take  the  field  for  right. 

They  will  lead  us,  never  fear  it 

They  will  lead  us  through  the  night. 

They  will  steel  the  soul  and  sinew 

Of  the  legions  of  the  land; 

They  will  pilot  up  the  dreadnoughts 

\\  ith  the  tillers  in  their  hand — 

Hawkins  and  Frobisher  and  Drake — 

And  wlio  would  fear  to  follow 

When  Nelson  sets  the  coiu'se"? 

And  who  would  turn  his  eyes  away 

From  Wellington's  white  horse? 

Not  one,  I  warrant,  now — 

Not  one  at  home  to-day: 

In  England?     In  Scotland? 

In  the  (Jreen  Isle  cross  the  way? 

No,  nor  far  away  to  westward 

Beyond  the  leagues  of  foam — 

They  are  coming,  they  are  coming. 

Their  feet  are  turning  home. 
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In  Canada  they're  singing. 

And  love  lies  like  a  flame 

About  their  hearts  this  morning 

That  sea-winds  can  not  tame. 

Africa?     Australia? 

Ay.  a  million  throats  proclaim 

That  their  Motherland  is  Mother  still 

In  something  more  than  name! 

It  is  time!     Come,  all  together,  come! 

Not  to  the  fife's  call,  not  to  the  drum; 

Right  needs  you;   Truth  claims  you — 

That's  a  call  indeed 

One  must  heed! 

Not  for  the  weeping 

(God  knows  there  is  weeping!); 

Not  for  the  horrors 

That  are  blotting  out  the  page; 

Not  for  our  comrades 

(How  many  now  are  sleeping!) 

Nor  for  the  pity  nor  the  rage. 

But  for  the  sake  of  simple  goodness 

And  His  laws, 

AVe  shall  sacrifice  our  all 

For  The  Cause! 

Here  is  another  poem,  this  time  by  an 
Irish  writer,  whose  work  Mr.  T.  A.  Daly 
introduced  to  the  American  public  a  few 
years  ago.  Miss  Letts  writes  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  directness  suggestive  of  A.  E. 
Houston,  but  her  theme  is  greater  than  any 
that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
sophisticated  Shropshire  Lad.  It  is  hard 
to  resist  the  emotional  appeal  of  these  fom* 
stanzas,  an  appeal  produced  by  most 
economical  means.  We  take  the  poem 
from  The  Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  SPIRES  OF  OXFORD 

(.Seen  from  the  train) 

By  W.  M.  Letts 

I  saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 

As  I  was  passing  by. 
The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 

Against  a  pearl-gray  sky. 
My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 

The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford, 

The  golden  years  and  gay. 
The  hoary  Colleges  look  down 

On  careless  boys  at  play. 
But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 

They  put  their  games  away. 

They  left  the  peaceful  river. 

The  crirket-fleld,  the  quad. 
The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford 

To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 
They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 

For  country  and  for  God. 

God  rest  you,  happy  gentlemen. 
Who  laid  your  good  lives  down. 

Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 
Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 

God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 
Than  even  Oxford  town. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  among  the  beautiful 
lyrics  -which  make  up  Sara  Teasdale's  new 
book,  "Rivers  to  the  Sea"  (The  Macmillan 
Company),  for  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  that 
is  not  poetry.  This  poet  is  almost  Greek  in 
her  sense  of  verbal  autonomy;  she  can  put 
more  significance  in  a  quatrain  than  most 
of  her  contemporaries  can  put  in  a  sonnet 
sequence.  Here,  for  instance,  are  passion 
and  philosophy  caught  in  an  epigram. 

ALCHEMY 

Bt  Sara  Teasdale 

I  lift  my  heart  as  spring  lifts  up 

A  yeUow  daisy  to  the  rain; 
My  heart  will  be  a  lovely  cup 

Altho  it  holds  but  pain. 


Grand  Prize 
Awarded  Armco  Iron 

at  Panama -Pacific  International  Exposition 

For  the  following  special  characteristics: 

Chemical  Purity  Rust-Resisting  Properties 

Welding  Quality        Enameling  Properties 

Electrical  Conductivity 

This  is  the  highest  possible  recognition  granted  an\'  product — 
a  recognition  of  one  of  the  greatest  metallurgical  achievements  of 
the  century. 

It  recognizes  the  superior  excellence  and  durability  of  Armco 
— American  Ingot — Iron,  the  most  practical  rust-resisting  iron  made. 

Armco's  rust-resistance  is  due  to  its  great  purity,  and  to  the 
scientific  care  taken  in  its  manufacture.  Armco  Iron  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect  in  respect  to  evenness,  freedom  from  gases  and  all 
other  features  that  form  the  basis  of  rust-resistance. 

The  result  is  that  Armco  Iron  has  unusual  workability,  supe- 
rior enameling  qualities,  and  perfect  welding  properties. 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  products  that  are  better 
for  being  made  of  Armco  Iron.  Whether  you  use, 
sell  or  make  sheet  metal  products  you  should 
know  the  whole  story  of  Armco  Iron.  Armco  Iron 
reduces  labor  expense  and  factory  losses.  It  helps 
overcome  selling  resistance: 

Send  the  coupon  for  information  on  the  product 
or  use  that  interests  you. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 


This  continnons  Corner  Ic« 
Can  mada  by  the  P.  Wall 
Mfg,  Supply  Co.,  PltU- 
bnrgh.  Pa.,  Is  of  eaay- 
workiii|,  rait-resistiog 
Armco  Iron. 


Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Box  709,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco 


(        A  .-'i  E  R  I  C  A  iN        \ 

WW 


UonosgalKla  Tabe 
PltUborgh.    flndt 
Anaeo  Ixtsc   Boiler 
Tubes  mexn  loneei-  life  for 
boUer. 


IIIA.GAS6UNE 

PiEOIOIlHOIOItOllS 


The  trade  mark  AIIMCO  carries  the  as- 
surance that  iron  bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  TJie  American  Rollinj; 
Mill  Company,  with  the  skill,  intelli- 
gence and  fidelity  associated  with  its 
products,  and  henCe  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  tlie  highest  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


"miK. 


Armco  Iron'e  mut-resiet- 
in?  and  point-prenervini; 
qn(iIiti«B  Jinvi  led  t^>  iVi 
adoption  by  the  Amerioai: 
Art  Works,  Coahoctca,  O.. 
lor  Its  double- faced,  Oaufce 
signs. 


The  Indestructible  81^ 
Co.,  Colnmbas.  0  ,  nses 
Armco  Iron  because  of 
its  durability  and  be- 
cause its  evenness  and 
freedom  from  hard  spots 
make  perfect  drill- 
ing easy. 


This  shows  threading  on  Armco  Iron  Tubes  and  ^ 
results  of  a  crushing  test  of  the  strength  of  a  E 
lap  weld    Armco  Iron  gives  100  per  cent,  welds.    ^ 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
Box  709,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  data  and  information 
on  Armco  Iron  for 


The  outer  c.vlindcr  of  this 

washer  is  oi  Armco  Iron  be- 
cause of  its.  resistAnce  to  the  eSeots  of  wa»h- 
wat«r.  Slade  by  The  American  LDuadry  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohioaeo,  New  rorh. 


Name. 


Street. 


I    City State . 
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Ten  Locks 
on  One  Door 

would  be  considered  unnecessary.  Why 
fumble  with  ten  buttons  on  a  union 
suit  when  the  single  master  button  on 
the 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

completely  and  comfortably  fastens 
the  garment? 


1  hr  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  saves  time 
in  drcssiii^j  and  utulrtssiiij;,  tits  better  and  ends 
forever  the  annoyance  of  inendinjj  broken  but- 
toni  and  button-holes.  If  its  one  button  sliould 
wear  off  its  staunch  fastcninji,  there  is  an  extra 
buttonhole  into  which  can  be  slipped  an  ordinary 
collar  button. 

riic  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  is  made  for 
every  nieml^cr  of  the  f.iniily  in  a  \vi»le  variety  of 
cotton  and  wool  fabrics  to  suit  every  temperature 
and  every  purse.  An  illustrated  booiilct  de- 
scribing the  complete  line  will  be  sent  upon 
application  to  our  mill  in  A|bany. 

Pric9*: 
Man'*   Suit* — li.oo,  I1.15,  Ji.so.  |t.7s.  ii.nn.  fi.^n. 
Boy*'       "     — SO  leiUs.  $i.O'i.  $i.2s. 
Ladias'     "     — Si.oo.  Si.is,  |].nn. 
Miuat'    "    — Age  1,  75  cents  plus  10  cents  each  even 

year  to  age  16. 
Sleapins      t  — Ai;^^  2,  .1.  4  and  s.  SO  cents. 
Garments    1       A..-^  6,  7,  8,  Q  and  10,  7S  cents. 

This  tarmrnt  it  frntured  at 
the  best  ttorrt,  but  if  you 
cannot  get  it  easily  and 
quickly,  send  your  siie  with 
remittance  to  our  mill  at 
Albany  and  you  will  be  sup- 
plied direct,  delivery  free. 

Fuld  &   Hatch    Knitting   Company 

Manufacturer* 
Albany,   New   York 

Barnes  Knitting  Corporation.  303  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
Solf   Distributor 


For  1  shall  learn  from  flower  and  leaf 
That  color  every  drop  they  hold. 

To  change  the  lifeless  wine  of  grief 
To  living  gold. 

And  here  we  see  the  subjective  poet 
-satirifally,  yet  sympathetically,  portrayed. 
Austin  Dobson  might  be  proud  of  these 
stanzas,  of  whom  they  are,  indeed, 
reminiscent . 

PIERROTS  SONG 
By  S.\r.\  Te.^sd.\le 

Lady,  light  in  the  east  hangs  low. 

Draw  your  veils  of  dream  apart. 
Under  the  casement  stand.s  Pierrot 

Making  a  song  to  ease  his  heart. 
(Yet  tlo  not  break  the  song  too  soon — 

I  love  to  sing  in  the  paling  moon.) 

The  petals  are  falling,  heavy  with  dew. 
The  stars  have  fainted  out  of  the  sky. 

Come  to  me.  come,  or  else  I  too. 

Faint  with  the  weight  of  love  will  die. 

(.She  comes — alas,  I  hoped  to  make 
Another  stanza  for  her  sake!) 

Here  is  a  \-ivid  spring  picture,  full  of 
gaiety  and  color.  The  vivacity  of  the 
rhythm  harmonizes  admirably  with  the 
thought  e.xprost. 

MAY-DAY 

By  S.\ra  Teasdale 

The  shining  line  of  motors. 

The  swaying  motor-bus. 
The  prancing,  dancing  horses 

Are  passing  by  for  us. 

The  sunlight  on  the  steeple. 

The  toys  we  stop  to  see. 
The  smiling  pa.'ssing  pcoplo 

.•\re  all  for  you  and  me. 

"I  love  you  and  1  love  you!" 
"And.  oh,  I  lovo  you  too!" 

"All  of  the  flower-girl's  lilies 
Were  only  grown  for  you!" 

Fifth  ,\ venue  and  .April 

.And  love  and  lack  of  care — 

The  world  is  mad  with  music 
Too  beautiful  to  hoar. 

And  liere  is  one  of  tlie  pleasantest  poems 
of  childhood  that  has  been  printed  for 
many  a  day.  It  is  sincere,  it  is  convincing, 
it  is  appealing.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
poet  had  a  real  little  girl  in  mind  when  she 
wrote. 

TO   ROSE 

By  Sara  Teasdal£ 

Rose,  when  I  remember  you. 
Little  lady,  scarcely  two. 
1  am  suddenly  aware 
Of  the  angels  in  the  air. 
All  your  .softly  gracious  ways 
Make  an  Island  in  my  days 
AVhere  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  be 
Sheltered  from  too  strong  a  sea, 
All  your  luminous  delight 
Shines  In-fore  me  in  the  night 
AVhen  1  grope  for  sleep  and  And 
Only  shadows  in  my  mind. 

Hose,  when  I  remember  you, 
AVhite  and  glowing,  pink  and  new, 
AVith  .so  swift  a  sen.se  of  fun 
Alt  ho  life  has  just  begun; 
AVith  so  sure  a  pride  of  place 
In  your  very  infant  face. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  prayer 
To  the  angels  in  the  air: 
"  If  an  angel  ever  brings 
Me  a  baby  in  his  wings, 
Please  be  certain  that  it  grows 
A'ery,  very  much  Uke  Kose  " 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


BRAND   WHITLOCK,  AMERICAN 

THEY  used  to  caU  him  "The  Golden- 
Rule  Mayor"  in  Toledo,  where  he 
ranked  as  a  fit  successor  of  the  cele- 
brated "Golden-Rule  Jones."  And  now 
this  American,  of  whom  all  of  us  are  justh^ 
proud,  comes  home  from  a  strenuous  term 
of  applj'ing  the  Golden  Rule  to  Belgium 
and  to  Germanj'  in  Belgium,  heralded  by 
a  reputation  that  any  other  man  in  Europe 
might  enAy.  Capt.  J.  F.  Lucej',  who  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  organizing  rehef 
in  Belgium  at  a  time  A\hen  speed  meant 
life  to  thousands  doomed  to  starA^ation, 
declares  that  the  Belgians  haA^e  for  Brand 
Whitlock  a  reA-erence  and  affection  "as 
great  as  that  which  they  entertain  for 
their  heroic  King."  They  regard  our 
Minister's  leaA-ing,  he  says,  as  a  great 
misfortune  to  themsehes,  and  he  Avill  go 
"only  over  the  protest  of  every  loyal 
Belgian  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  con- 
quered territory,  to  whom  he  has  become 
the  great  American  friend  who,  in  the  most 
perilous  hours  of  the  country's  history,  has 
never  failed  them." 

As  is  generally  knoAvn,  Avhen  the  Germans 
swept  through  Belgium,  Mr.  Whitlock's 
technical  duty  was  to  retire  to  Havre, 
along  Avith  the  Belgian  GoAernment.  It 
would  haA'e  been  comfortable  there,  and 
a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  conduct  the 
slight  amount  of  routine  business  that  the 
Avar-sit nation  might  permit  to  come  his 
Avay.  Mr.  Whitlock,  however,  exceeded 
his  duty,  and  remained,  under  German 
sufferance,  Avhere  he  was.  His  Avork  for 
Belgium  has  Avorn  him  out,  and  he  comes 
home  seeking  rest.  "We  AviU  do  well,"  says 
the  Chicago  Post,  "to  honor  a  man  who 
has  honored  the  name  'American.'"  But 
his  work  was  not  all  for  the  Belgians  alone, 
as  Ave  are  informed  by  Captain  Lucey,  in 
an  interview  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

What  Wliitlock  tried  to  do  for  poor 
Miss  Cavell  is  only  what  he  did  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  for  the  Germans  them- 
selves. I  know  Avhat  I  am  telling  you  is 
true  Avhen  I  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iuA'asion  of  Belgium  and  prior  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Brussels  many  Germans  owed 
their  lives  to  the  courage  and  tactfulness 
of  Brand  Whitlock.  coupled  with  the  in- 
fluence that  he  had  with  the  Belgian 
people.  But  for  his  intervention  many 
Germans  would  haA'e  lost  their  lives.  Some 
of  them  he  saved  by  giving  them  refuge  in 
the  American  Legation. 

If  Whitlock  is  to  leave  Belgium,  it  Avill 
be  a  great  misfortune  to  all  concerned, 
Germans  in  Belgium  as  well  as  the  Bel- 
gians themsehes.  It  might  even  be  dis- 
astrous, at  least  Aery  embarrassing,  to  the 
German  Army  itself,  as  Whitlock's  in- 
fluence ANTth  the  Belgians  is  so  great  that  he 
more  than  any  other  li\ing  man  is  able  to 
keep  them  out  of  trouble.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  it  has  been  the  adA'iee  and  in- 
fluence of  the  .\rr.crican  Minister  that  haA'e 
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Figure  What  a  Saving  You  Could 
Make  on  Your  Haulage  Costs 

THE  Republic  3^-ton  illustrated  below  has  proved  Its 
economy  scores  of  times.      Its  low  first  cost,   low  cost 
of  maintenance  and  Republic   durability   have   solved 
the  haulage  problem  for  every  form  of  light  duty. 


delivers  the  maximum  of  power  to  the  wheels — lessens  the 
unsprung  weight — and  makes  a  great  saving  in  tire  and 
fuel  expense.     A  remarkable  overload  capacity  is  afforded. 

The  truck  is  furnished  at  $995,  PAmTi^JIareboard express  body 
included  (exclusive  of  top  or  cab). 

There  is  a  Republic  for  every  purpose,  every  duty — Model  F, 
^-ton,  $995— Model  E,  1-ton,  |127S— Model  A,  2-ton,  $1575— 
Model  T,  3-ton,  $2350,  "the  new  dreadnaught  of  truckdom." 

Write  for  folder  illustra- 
ting the  model  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Address 
Dept.  C. 

Republic  Motor 
Truck  Company 


Read  These 
Specifications 


Motor — Continental— long^  stroke— 3  }^x5.  Bosch 
high-tension    magneto.      Stromberg   carburetor. 

Clutch  and  Transmission — Ten-face  dry  disk. 
Selective  sliding  gears — 3  forward  and  1  reverse. 
Heat-treated  nickel-alloy  steel  gears. 
Axles — Front — drop-forged  I-beam.  Rear — 
internal  gear.  Nickel-steel  gears.  Entire  load 
carried  on  I-beam.  Power  transmitted  through 
live  shafts  and  internal  gears  bolted  on  road 
wheels. 

Springs — Front — 28x2X  inches,  7  leaves.  Rear 
— 52x2X  inches,  11  leaves. 
Tires — Firestone — 35x3  front,  35x3^  rear;  or 
pneumatic  tire  equipment,  34x4^  front,  35x5 
rear,  plain  tread  Goodrich,  no  extra  charge. 
Steering  Gear — Left  side.      Center  control. 

Frame — 182  inclies  long  and  4^  inches  deep  at 
center.      Pressed    steel    channel    section.      Dis- 
tance back  of  driver,  98  inches. 
Wheelbase — 124  inches. 

Equipment — Oil  lamps  side  and  rear,  horn,  tool 
kit,  tool  box,  flareboard  express  body  9  feet  by 
44  inches. 

Electrical  Equipment — Westinghouse  igniting, 
starting,  lighting,  generating,  $125  extra. 
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These  are  the  extremes  wl-.ich  a 
spark  phig  must  stand  in  winter. 
But  you  never  gfive  a  thought  to 
these  thinf{s  because  your  motor 
!-.  equipped  -with  Champions. 


\\ 


4 


out  of 


sellers 


Fords, 


._ ..5 

gasoline  motors 
are  eqm'pped  with  Champions. 
The  men  who  build  the  big- 
Overlands,    Studebakers,   Maxwells, 


1 


and   85    others — specify 

Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 


flhampion 
^"TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLDS  TRADE' 

Our  trciiiendf)Ub  output — doubled  this   year  as  compared  with  last — enables  us  to 
go  to  extremes  nf  engineering  which  lesser  production  would  not  warrant. 

— ,^^  These  extremes  give  you  that  dependable  aid  to  i^ition  which 

^*^?  Champions  alone  provide. 

■  ^B  There  is  a  Champion  especially  desigried  and  constructed  to  meet 

■l  JB  the  exact  conditions   imposed   by   your   motor.     Your  dealer  will  tell 

,-irrv'l  you  which  one  it  is  and  supply  your  wants. 

De  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  porcelain. 

Champion  Priming  Plugs  Make  Winter  Starting  Easy 


It  is  not  enoiiijh  -imply  to  en- 
rich your  mixture  with  the  dash 
adjustment,  or  even  merely  to 
prime  your  cylinders,  if  the  day 
IS  really  cold. 

Prime  your  plugs. 

Then  you  have  your  rich  mix- 
ture right  at  the  ignition  point — 


riviht  where  your  jirst  spark  cm 
fire  it. 

AU-in-One  Champion  is  thi- 
pet-cock  type. 

It  is  made  in  various  sizes  to 
serve  efficiently  the  various  styles 
and  types  of  motors. 


L 


All-in-One 

Champion 

$1.25 


The  Champion  Guarantee 

Complete  satisfaction  to  the  user — free  repair,  replacement 
or  money  back. 

Champion   Spark  Plug  Company 

201   Avondale  Avenue  Toledo,   Ohio 


J 


P_- j  _—  A  ("nrdii,elrcnlarf<, book, paper, 
r  1  U  H'o-wJa.LarKPrtlK  Kotary$60 


Have  money.  FrintfiirotherH, 

1  -■ 

WT    J-AThe  Prass  Co.  Mtoridcn,  Con* 


JL  CiTXI*'''.T'">llt-  AlleanT.nilofieent, 

-     ^^  *i*^    Writo  fartnrv  for  rataloK  of 

p  r,.K-*»s .  T  V I '  K.  r  a  rfl  >* .  «ani  pi  OS 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  incidents, 
quotations,  and  stones  for  illustrating  and  enlivening 
■ermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO  .354-60  Foorth  A«..  N«w  York.N.  Y. 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE 


His  Entire  Worki 
All  in  One  Volume 
With  New  Pal- 
rnt  Thumb-Niilch 
Index  which 
Guides  Your  Fin- 
trr  Instantly  to 
the  Very  Play  You 
Want. 


A  handy  in.stant-referencc  Sh.iV  ■ 
.v(rare,     lor    lecturers,     writer:, 
tt.irhcrs,  and  all  public  speakers 
and  reader-,,  —for  libraries,  etc. 

'~'  '  I'l.KTE  in  one 

'  it,r   all    rcady- 

I  '■'  -•    .SonnclB, 

I  .ic.      Bi- 

"  I    I'Hrni- 

|i 


.T.J. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man   or   woman  who  investigates. 


FDRlLAhYrYLIWHERS 


M^*-  V* 


,11.1 


Something 
NEW 

in  Shakespeare 

Fnnk  A  WsfnaUi  Conpaar 

3S4-60  Foarib  Are. 

New  York 


PISTDNRINGS 


LfSS  DUlBONMORLPDWLq 


EVER  nr.HT  PISTON  RINGS  have  perfect 
cla.<<tirity  from  three  points,  meaning  an  even 
di'itribution  of  pressure  all  around,  and  a 
decrease  in  friction. 

A  FEW  "EVER  TIGHT"  FACTS 

EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

produce  perfect  compression 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

produce  more  power 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

dfcrea.se  maintenance  cost 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

eliminate  carbon  troubles 
No  matter  how  your  cylinders  wear,  do  not 
reboro.  as  EVER  TIGHT  P1ST0"N  RINGS  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  worn  j)arts.    Write  today  to 

EVER  TIGHT   PISTON   RING   CO. 

1422  Chestnut  St.  -  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


prevented  deplorable  conflicts  and  avoided 
additional  bloodshed  in  that  imhappy 
countrj-. 

As  you  know,  I  am  pledged,  because  of 
my  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium,  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  war  or  the  conditions  in  Belgium 
other  than  as  they  apply  to  relief-acti\ities, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  mj^  intention  to  say 
anything  that  would  reflect  upon  any  one, 
German  or  Belgian,  in  Belgium.  However, 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  know  something  about  the  ideals 
and  character  of  the  splendid  man  who  is 
their  representative  at  Brussels,  and  who  is 
taking  such  an  important  part  in  this 
great  European  struggle  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  countrj'-to  which  he  is  accredited. 

Until  I  went  to  Belgium,  at  the  request 
of  Ambassador  Page,  to  undertake  the 
organization  of  the  Belgian  relief-work.  I 
had  never  met  Whitlock.  I  had  pictured 
in  my  mind  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  I 
conceived  that  a  man  who  could  be  elected 
Mayor  of  a  Middle  -  Western  town  like 
Toledo  must  be  of  considerable  strength, 
physically  and  otherwise. 

Then  I  met  him.  He  had  all  the  coitrage, 
aU  the  determination,  the  bigness  of  heart, 
and  the  unaffected  charm  that  I  had 
pictured  him  as  having,  but  otherwise  he 
was  the  ^•ery  opposite  of  the  type  I  had 
conceived.  Whitlock  must  be  nearing 
forty-five  years  of  age,  altho  he  could  easily 
pass  for  thirty-five.  He  is  fairly  tall, 
slenderly  built,  and  is  a  man  of  great 
culture  and  refinement,  all  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Belgian 
post  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  write. 

So  many  stories  do  they  tell  about  ^Mr. 
Whitlock  in  the  Belgian  "No-Man's- 
Land,"  that  he  is  rapidly  becoming  some- 
tliing  hke  a  legendary-  character.  Captain 
Lucey  recoimts  one  or  two  incidents  that 
came  under  his  own  observation  of  the  way 
in  which  our  Minister  conducted  the  many 
bits  of  delicate  and  dangerous  business 
that  were  continually  coming  to  his 
attention : 

For  instance,  I  remember  that  last  New- 
year's  day  it  was  the  exprest  wish  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Brussels  that  eveiy 
Belgian  in  that  city  should  make  it  a  point 
to  call  at  the  American  Legation  some  time 
during  that  day  and  pay  his  respects  to  the 
American  Minister.  In  some  way  or  other 
Whitlock  found  out  what  was  in  the  air  and 
be  immediately  realized  that  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  graceful  compHment 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  very  unwise  thing. 
So  he  decided  to  do  what  he  could  to 
prevent  it. 

Whitlock  sought  the  leading  citizens  and 
pointed  out  to  them  that  what  was  in- 
tended would  surely  congest  the  streets, 
that  the  gathering  might  be  misunder- 
stood, and  might  even  result  in  riot  and 
bloodshed.  He  made  a  special  request 
that  the  people  be  dissuaded  from  showing 
their  respect  to  the  American  flag  and  to 
himself  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Whitlock's  -wishes  in  the  matter  were 
hurriedly  made  known,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  more  than  3,000  Belgians  called 
at  the  legation  and  left  their  cards.  Some 
of  the  names  were  MTitten  on  paste- 
board, some  on  note-paper,  and  others 
included  the  calling-cards  of  Belgian  nobles. 

It  was  my  special  privilege  to  open  up 
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the  transportation,  for  relief  -  purposes, 
from  Holland  into  Belgium.  I  established 
my  headquarters  in  Brussels  as  the  central 
point  from  which  to  perfect  the  distributing 
arrangements  from  the  provinces  and  com- 
munes to  the  homes  of  the  needy.  This 
was  a  big  job,  and  to  aid  me  I  had  about 
thirty  young  Americans,  all  Rhodes  schol- 
ars from  Oxford.  These  young  fellows 
were  of  the  right  sort,  and  were  willing  to 
go  up  against  even  the  firing-line.  But 
they  needed  advice  and  encouragement, 
and  so  I  called  them  all  together  and  got 
Mr.  Whitlock  to  talk  to  them.  When  the 
meeting  ended  those  boys  were  ready  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  about  what  they  did.  And 
they  accomplished  almost  impossible  things. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  display  courage 
Whitlock  will  never  be  found  wanting. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  refusal  to  leave  the 
American  Legation  when  the  invading 
Germans  neared  Brussels.  That  Brussels 
was  saved  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Belgians 
and  also  people  of  other  nationalities,  due 
to  the  great  influence  of  Whitlock  with  the 
Belgian  authorities.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  authorities  of  Brussels  to  resist  the 
Germans,  and  it  was  Whitlock  who  went 
to  Burgomaster  Max  and  pointed  out  the 
folly  of  such  resistance.  He  finally  per- 
suaded the  authorities  that  it  would  be 
senseless. 

Corroboration  of  the  firm  belief  that  Mr. 
Whitlock  saved  Brussels  from  Louvain's 
fate  appears  in  the  fact  that  he  was  per- 
sonally thanked  for  his  offices  in  this  regard 
by  the  King  himself.     We  read  on: 

At  a  general  meeting  of  representatives 
of  every  province  in  Belgium,  when  we 
were  discussing  the  pro  rata  and  final 
method  of  distribution  of  food-supplies,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  commission's 
representative  to  have  Whitlock  present  as 
a  restraining  influence  upon  the  conven- 
tion. There  were  great  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  various  political 
parties  in  Belgium  as  to  how  the  work 
should  be  carried  out.  This  seems  trivial 
to  the  normal  mind,  but  the  Belgian  people 
were  not  normal  at  that  time.  It  was 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  consider- 
able confusion  at  this  meeting.  You  will 
understand  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  Americans  should  have  the 
cooperation  of  all  Belgian  factions,  other- 
wise how  could  fifty  men  distribute  food 
to  7,500,000?  There  had  been  consider- 
able discussion  before  the  arrival  of  the 
American  Minister.  Every  point  was 
debated  at  great  length. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Minister  every 
man  stood  while  the  chairman  read  an 
address  of  welcome  to  him  and  of  thanks  to 
the  American  people  for  their  generosity. 
It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Whitlock  would 
make  some  rather  extensive  remarks. 
Instead  of  that  he  made  just  a  few  simple 
statements,  saying  he  had  come  there 
simply  to  obsei-ve  the  meeting  and  to  take 
his  place  alongside  of  the  chairman  and 
listen  to  the  reading  of  his  program,  which 
he  knew  had  been  carefullj'  worked  out 
and  had  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
American  commission.  The  result  was 
wonderful.  There  was  not  a  speech  made 
thereafter,  and  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
Aoice  to  the  progi-am  which  we  had 
submitted. 

One  of  Whitlock's  great  worries  is  the 
insistence  of  American  tourists,  who  do  not 
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HOW  to  obtain  easy  starting  with  a  cold  motor  and  when 
using  a  heavy  gasoUne  has  long  been  a  serious  question 
with  carburetor  manufacturers  and  designers. 

Hard  starting  In  so  far  as  carburetion  is  concerned  is  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty In  properly  vaporizing  the  heavy  gasoline  which  is  now  prevalent  on 
the  market.    The  colder  the  motor  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  encountered. 

To  overcome  this  trouble — to  obtain  easy  starting  under  adverse  con- 
ditions— requires  a  carburetor  designed  to  give  an  Increased  flow  of  gaso- 
line, sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  losses  incurred  through  the  use  of 
gasoline  that  does  not  vaporize  readily. 

And  maximum  starting  efficiency  will  only  result  where  this  increased 
gasoline  flow  is  also  thoroughly  atomized. 


With  the  Stewart  you  can  get  a  mixture 
in  the  right  proportion  for  easy 
starting    even    at    the    lowest    speeds. 


And  the  mixture  will  reach  the  firing 
chamber  thoroughly  atomized  and  in  a 
most  powerful  explosive  state. 

In  short,  the  Stewart  Carburetor 
correctly  installed  and  properly  operated 
will  overcome  the  starting  difficulties 
due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
heavy  gasoline. 


If  you  are  encountering  any  starting 
difficulties  due  to  poor  carburetion, 

— if  you  are  experiencing  any  car- 
buretor trouble  whatever,  we  would 
suggest  that  you  send  for  our  new  car- 
buretor catalog — it  illustrates  and  ex- 
plains the  superior  Stewart  features  in  a 
manner  you  can  understand. 


A   request  for  Catalog  A-3  will  bring  a  copy  to  your  address, 
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THE  OUTLOOK,  through  its  Department  of  Industrial  Progress, 
has  interested   itself  in   helpiny;  to  solve  the  questions  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  American  commerce  and  industry.    America's 
past  holds  a  wealth  of  experience  that  may  well  guide  us  in  planning: 
for  the  future.      To  make  the  facts  of  this  past  experience  accessible, 
THK  OUTLOOK  COMPANY  has  published 

The  United  States 

A    Reference    Work    on    Its    Beginnings,    Progress    and 

Modern  Development 

EDWIN  WILEY,  M.A..  .^.D.,  forniL-rly  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  IRVING  E.  RINES,  Editors 

Advisory  Kditor  on  Internatinnal  Relations  and  Government 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART.  Ph.D..  LL.D..  Utt.D. 
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This  great  work  has  the  value  of  an  encyclopedia.  All  the  facts  of 
our  country's  industrial,  commercial,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment are  here,  at  your  finger  tips.  Much  of  the  information  has 
never  before  been  published. 

In  an  Index,  embracing  over  40,000  items,  these  facts  have  been 
classified  for  you.  Not  only  does  this  make  possible  quick  reference 
to  names,  dates,  places,  people,  but  also  general  subjects.  Here  are 
just  a  few  suggestive  topics: 


Agriculture 

Arbitrations 

Banking 

Commerce 

Corporations 

Education 

Foreign  Relations 


Government  Regula- 
tion of  Industries 

Industries 

Labor,  Labor  Condi- 
tions and  Labor 
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Eleven  Handsome  Volumes     Over   800  Engravings,  Maps, 

Illustrations,  Documents,  etc.  Houml  attractively,  pi  luted  en  thin  paper, 
with  over  800  maps,  eiigraviiijjs,  pliotopraplis  of  orifjiiia!  doninicnts,  and  half-tones, 
including  many  of  the  fanuius  Hradv  Civil  War  piiotog:i^phs,  these  volumes  are  a 

handsome  addition  to  any  library. 

It  would  he  impossible,  in  this  small  space,  to  point  out 

all  the  features  of  this  great  work.     But  THE  OUTLOOK 

COMPANY  ha.s  prepared  a 

FREE  80.PAGE  BOOKLET 

which  ilescribcs  the  work  in  detail,  reproducing-  sample 
pages,  illustrations,  documents,  etc.  This  Booklet  is  gladly 
mailed  free       ^^'illl   it   will   come   information  as  to  our- 

\  SPECIAL  OFFER 

\     which  will  enable  you  to  begin  the  use  of  these  books 

\     at  once,  at  small  initial  outlay.      The  United  States  is 

\     a  work  whi<-h  should  be  placed  in  every  .American 

home  libran,'.   Learn  of  how  much  value  and  assis- 
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find  it  very  difiBeult  to  get  into  Brussels, 
but  who,  once  they  axe  there,  find  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  out  again.  Im- 
mediately, they  become  a  care  upon  the 
legation. 

Whitlock  is  extremely  exacting  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  Belgium. 
He  compels  every  representative  to  sign  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  wall  not 
write  or  communicate  in  any  way  with  any 
one  regarding  the  conditions  in  Belgium. 
This  order  is  carried  out  so  strictly  that 
members  of  the  commission  do  not  discuss 
the  war  even  among  themselves.  As 
Whitlock  expresses  it,  "you  must  for  the 
time  put  aside  the  war  and  devote  your 
time  to  hiunamty." 


COURTESY  IN  JAPAN 

IT  is  not  so  difficult  for  one  person  to  be 
polite,  nor  even  for  a  group  of  f>eople 
to  assume  an  air  of  kindlj'  hospitality;  but 
it  is  hard  for  a  crowd  to  attain  it,  and  still 
harder  for  a  whole  \-illage  or  city.  What, 
we  wonder,  would  be  the  result  if  Mayor 
Thompson,  of  Chicago,  were  to  announce 
through  the  morning  paper  that  a  party 
of  Japanese  tourists  had  arrived  in  the 
city  and  must  be  sho\\Ti  everj-  courtesy; 
that  no  one  should  stare  at  them  unduly, 
or  display  any  form  of  ridicule,  or  do  any- 
thing to  embarrass  the  \isitors  in  tLe 
slightest  way?  Would  the  announcement 
cause  less  staring — or  more?  Yet,  with 
conditions  reversed,  and  Americans  touring 
the  towns  and  country  of  Japan,  such 
courtesy  is  not  thought  to  be  a  strange 
thing  to  expect.  By  some  wonderful  com- 
mon sympathy  a  Japanese  community  is 
able  to  act  as  one  person,  and  thus  it  is 
that  a  traveler  maj-  find  not  only  a  few 
of  the  more  intelligent  individuals  whom 
he  may  chance  to  meet,  but  a  whole  city, 
being  poUte  to  him.  Such  is  the  experi- 
ence of  one  Rev.  Walter  Weston,  whose 
adventures  are  briefly  reviewed  in  the 
Rochester  Vosl  Express: 

A  policeman  detailed  to  accompany  and 
be  of  servi  e  to  him  in  his  mountain- 
climbings  was  embodied  courtesy.  When 
the  traveler's  hammock-rope  gave  way 
and  he  landed  heavily  on  the  stomach  of 
the  little  man  who  slumbered  peacefully 
on  the  bare  floor  beneath,  that  gentle 
official  did  not  see  red  in  a  sudden  uprush 
of  wrath,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  would,  but 
exprest  his  sorrow  to  have  been  in  the 
honorable  stranger's  waj'. 

Mr.  Weston  discovered  later  that  the 
governor  of  a  pro\dnce  visited  had  a  public 
notice  posted  enjoining  citizens  not  to 
criticize  by  word  or  gesture  the  language, 
action,  or  attire  of  foreigners.  They  are 
sensitive,  as  the  ])ost-er  explained,  regarding 
crueltj-  to  animals,  hence  special  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  hurt  their  feelings.  The 
stranger  ladies  will  not  remove  their  hats 
even  in  public  places,  hence  must  not  be 
expected  to.  Man  and  wife  being  accus- 
tomed to  walk  the  streets  hand  in  hand, 
that  peculiarity  must  not  be  noticed.  When 
the  foreigner  looks  at  his  watch  the  natives 
were  told  to  take  it  as  a  delicate  intima- 
tion that  it  was  time  for  them  to  leave; 
and    they    were    also    advised    that    they 
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would  make  a  mistake  by  supposing  that 
foreigners  would  habitually  respond  with 
alacrity  to  applications  for  loans. 

Travel  in  such  a  land,  especially  in 
cherry-blossom  time,  must  be  an  idyllic 
experience.  Much  has  been  heard  of  late 
of  Japan's  designs  on  China.  No  doubt 
the  Nippon  statesmen  desire  a  sphere  of 
influence  there.  Unquestionably  they 
want  their  share  of  Chinese  trade  and  the 
privilege  of  contributing  what  they  can  to 
th6  development  and  prosperity  of  their 
great  Mongolian  neighbor.  They  have 
immensely  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
masses  in  Korea,  and  if  they  can  do  as 
much  for  China  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
they  would  not  thus  be  doing  a  signal 
service  for  mankind. 

Certainly  explorers  like  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weston  who  have  visited  the  remoter 
provinces  of  China,  living  exclusively  on 
boiled  eggs  for  fear  of  being  poisoned,  and 
have  succeeded  in  getting  out  with  their 
weasands  unslit,  would  look  with  favor 
upon  a  Japanizing  of  the  Celestial  Eang- 
dom  in  essential  respects. 


BEHIND  THE  OPEN  DOOR 

THE  trouble  with  American  people  is 
that  they  are  too  slow.  Tho  such  a 
claim  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
fondest  pride,  it  is  nevertheless  stoutly 
asserted  by  one  of  our  neighbors  above 
mentioned  and  backed  up  by  evidence.  We 
challenge  the  world  to  equal  our  speed  in 
running  around  in  little  circles  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  country,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  this  ability  which  Mr.  Chow  Tzu 
Chi  questions.  It  is  in  our  appreciation  of 
our  opportunities  in  the  Far  East  that  he 
finds  us  slow  to  entertain.  Here  stands  the 
"open  door,"  and  behind  that  door  is  a 
nation  beckoning  us  to  enter;  yet  we  linger 
and  delay,  and  let  the  opportunity  pass. 
China  needs  us,  declares  this  astute 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  for 
all  China.  If  we  do  not  come,  others  will; 
and  Mr.  Chow  prefers  Americans,  and  has 
been  trying  for  twenty  years  to  get  them, 
a  period  during  which  he  served  as 
Chinese  Consul  successively  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  Cuba,  and  also  for 
several  years  was  attache  to  the  Legation 
in  Washington. 

Industry  must  be  developed  in  China. 
In  this  work  the  Chinese  students  sent 
abroad  are  helping,  but,  while  they  know 
the  secrets  of  Western  civilization,  they  do 
not  know  their  China,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  secure  cooperation  between  them 
and  the  old-time  Chinese.  Some  of  the 
present  American  influences  working  with 
American  capital  to  develop  China  are 
treated  interestingly  in  The  World  Outlook, 
by  Mr.  Willard  Price,  who  interviews 
Mr.  Chow: 

"Do  you  employ  any  American  experts 
to  help  in  your  department?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Roy  Anderson  is  advising 
our  department  as  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  for  Promoting  Industry. 
Mr.  Willoughby  helps  us  in  legislative 
matters.     An  American  was  appointed  by 
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American  Woolen  Company's  Federal  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
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American  Industries  are  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  Federal  Plant.  ''America  First"  is 
our  policy. 

The  long  life  and  service-giving  qualities— 
the  dependability  and  economy — the  sureness 
of  greater  efficiency  with 
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the  National  Manufacturers'  Association 
in  America  to  come  as  a  cotton-expert  to 
assist  in  developing  the  cotton  industry. 
In  niiiiing-niatters.  however,  Ave  get  our 
best  help  from  Sweden.  We  have  six 
Swedish  mining-experts." 

"I  under.-itand,"  said  the  interviewer, 
"that  the  vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  here  in  Peking  now  negoti- 
ating with  you  for  a  plan  of  partnership 
l)etween  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Companv.  ' 

"Yes,"  smiled  Mr.  Chow.  "Vice-Piesi- 
dent  Bemis  has  been  here  for  some  time. 
The  negotiations  an-  still  going  on,  but  I 
am  becoming  a  little  pessimistic  as  to  the 
outcome.  We  shall  not  drive  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  away.  We  shall  consent  to 
any  fair  arrangement,  but  we  can  not  be 
bluffed  into  an  agreement  that  will  be 
unfair  to  China." 

Mr.  Chow  spoke  firmly  tho  kindly. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  was  not  many  weeks 
later  that  the  oil  representative  packed  his 
grips  and  returned  to  America  without 
having  concluded  the  agreement  he  had 
come  to  make. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  plans  of  the 
Hockefeller  Foundation  to  establish  medi- 
cal work  in  China?" 

'Very  good.  (Miina  is  in  sore  need  ot 
modern  medical  practise.  The  Foundation 
will  be  doing  a  great  service." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  engineering 
project  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  pre- 
\ent  famines  along  the  Hwai  River  will 
sucee<>d'.' " 

"Yes,  in  time.  The  movement  is  halted 
now  for  lack  of  funds.  The  war  has  made 
it  impossible  to  find  the  money.  The  best 
thing  Americans  can  do  in  China  is  to 
establish  an  industrial  bank  here  by  means 
of  which  such  enterprises  can  be  handled." 

Chow  Tzu  Chi  lias  spent  incalculable 
effort  and  toil  upon  Uie  development  of 
China's  material  future,  and  has  ac- 
complished incredible  things,  yet  he  is  too 
modest  to  claim  credit  for  it  all.  In  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  what  has  been  ac- 
c<)mj)lish«>d  by  his  own  department  he 
remarks: 

"Well,  as  I  said,  we  are  just  beginning. 
We  are  giving  Kn'tures  on  agriculture, 
sluflying  the  jireveiition  and  extermination 
of  flcsliMK'tive  insects,  improving  seeds, 
instituting  a  •  fish-breeding  campaign,  im- 
proving the  .silk  industry,  establishing 
))oultry -yards,  establishing  forestry  schools. 
!)roviding  banking  facilities  for  the  farm- 
ers, s(>n(ling  picked  men  for  the  study  of 
pra^'tical  industry  abroad " 

There  was  a  lot  more  to  it,  but  the 
interviewer's  hk morv  (mm.  out  at  this 
point. 

"It  would  be  (asy,  <i>iuiiuiedMr.  Chow, 
"if  w«'  were  dealing  wiiii  a  progressive 
p'ople,  but  the  Chinese  are  not  progressive. 
For  instance,  the  farmers  are  deathly  sus- 
l)icious  of  the  white  powder  which  we  offer 
them  as  fertiliz«'r.  They  think  we  are 
trying  to  kill  their  crops.  So  we  have  to 
establish  hundn-ds  of  small  experiment 
farms  in  between  the  native  farms  to  show 
what  that  while  powder  will  accomplish. 
But  when  tho  minds  of  our  people  are 
opened,  China  will  enter  upon  a  great  in- 
dustrial career.'" 

China  is  devoting  seven-tenths  of  her 
income  to  her  Array,  but  she  is  far  from 
prepared   in   that  respect.      However,    all 


must  come  slowly  when  the  immense  size 
of  the  countrA*  is  considered,  and  the  rather 
lethargic  nature  of  its  people.  Chow  Tzu 
Chi  is  certain  that  the  future  is  bright,  as 
he  says: 

"Very  bright.  Of  course,  the  Chinese 
people  dislike  new-  things.  We  have  to 
give  them  the  new  in  an  old  dress.  New 
inside,  old  outside.  That  is  why  quite  a 
number  of  the  officials  of  the  old  regime 
are  being  brought  back  into  the  GoAcrn- 
ment.  The  President  is  converting  them, 
and  they  are  doing  new  things.  In  this 
manner  we  keep  a  coherence  with  the  past, 
and  the  modern  progress  has  an  old  Chinese 
flavor  that  makes  it  acceptable  to  the 
people." 

HOW  THE  PROPHETS  SAVED 
GALVESTON 

ALL  Galveston  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  that  which  believes  this  year's 
storm  was  greater  than  the  one  in  1900, 
and  that  which  affirms  the  reverse.  The 
property-loss  fifteen  years  ago  was  about 
$17,000,000,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  one 
writer  who  has  recently  been  over  the 
ground  for  himself  that  "it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  service  would  undertake  to  repair  the 
present  actual  damage  of  the  city  for 
?;20,000,000."  Doubtless  the  great  sea- 
wall did  much  to  protect  the  city,  but  along 
that  very  wall,  to  a  depth  averaging  from 
one  to  three  blocks,  a  section  of  the  city 
has  been  battered  and  crusht  into  match- 
wood and  debris.  Heavy  concrete-  and 
brick-pavements  were  torn  up  much  as  a 
vandal  finger  might  rip  through  loose  wall- 
paper. Where  this  happened  the  on- 
coming waves  swept  out  the  sand  under- 
neath, and  with  it  the  foundation  of  every 
building  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  destruction  the 
loss  of  life  was  remarkably  small,  and  for 
this  fact  Galveston  has  to  thank  her 
prophets,  who  doubtless  do  not  fail  of 
honor  in  their  own  country  just  at  present. 
For  it  was  through  the  alarm  sent  out  by 
the  prophets  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  W.  P.  Stewart,  chief,  and  his 
assistants  I.  R.  Tannehill  and  J.  W.  Gieger, 
that  the  people  were  aroused  to  take  im- 
mediate, and  in  many  cases  heroic,  means 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  New  York  Globe  the 
correspondent  above  quoted  tells  the  story 
of  their  deeds: 

For  days  the  hurricane  had  been  kept 
track  of  by  the  (Jovernment  from  the 
time  it  left  Dominica  until  it  reached  a 
po-sition  threateningly  near  the  Texas 
coast.  On  Sunday  morning  warnings  were 
sent  out.  By  Sunday  night  the  hurricane- 
signals  were  sent  up  and  the  observers 
began  wor]<ing  to  warn  all  the  coast  of 
Texas. 

Up  in  their  office  at  the  top  of  the  city, 
where  the  gods  of  the  storm  shrieked 
defiance  at  the  ingenuity  of  man  and 
threatened  to  tear  the  building  to  pieces 
and  scatter  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
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CADILLAC  ENCLOSED  CARS  present  that  unique  combination 
of  the  truly  artistic  in  body  conception  and  the  highest  standards 
of  scientific  body  construction. 

But  these  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  your  appreciation.  That 
appreciation  will  extend  far  beyond  exterior  beauty,  luxurious  uphol- 
stery and  exquisite  environment. 

The  atmosphere  of  ease  and  elegance  is  supplemented  by  the 
super-smoothness  of  the  Cadillac  Eight- Cylinder  engine. 

The  dull  rumble  which  you  may  have  associated  with  cars  of  the 
enclosed  type  is  practically  negligible  in  the  Cadillac. 

A  sense  of  velvet  softness  characterizes  every  motion  of  the  car. 

Your  ideals  of  grace  and  beauty  become  realities. 

Your  mental  relaxation  and  your  physical  comforts  are  complete. 

Cadillac  Enclosed  Cars  comprise  the  following:    Three-passenger  Victoria,  $2,400.     Four-passenger  Coupe,  $2,800.     Fi\e-pas- 
senger  Brougham,  $2,950.     Ssven-passenger  Limousine,  $3,450.   Seven-passenger  Berlin,  $3,600.     Quotations  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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these  three  men  labored  fifty-six  hours 
without  sleep  and  with  only  the  little  food 
that  some  one  thought  to  bring  them  from 
time  to  time.  So  great  was  the  strain 
that  they  did  not  think  how  long  they  had 
been  there,  and  when  the  storm  passed 
they  collapsed  from  fatigue.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  insistent  warning  of  these 
men  and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  strong 
men  of  the  city  under  these  warnings,  the 
calamity  of  1900  would  have  been  repeated 
despite  the  sea-wall. 

Just  when  the  mighty  seas  had  broken 
into  the  doors  of  the  city  and  found  the 
tenement  empty  and  themselves  despoiled 
of  \'ictory,  another  mighty  cry  went  up. 
Far  up  at  the  top  of  the  town  the  little 
needle  of  the  anemometer  was  writing  an- 
other message.  The  wind  was  increasing 
from  the  northeast.  It  came  on  with  a 
scream  of  rage  and  blew  at  a  velocity 
ranging  from  tJO  to  120  miles  for  six  hours. 
As  soon  as  the  little  needle  began  to  wTite 
its  message  of  warning,  the  warning  was 
sent  to  the  people  on  the  bay  side  of  the 
city,  and  none  too  soon.  As  it  was,  many 
waded  in  water  to  their  necks,  seeking 
safety  in  the  great  buildings  in  the  heart  of 
the  cit}',  and  some  lost  their  hves  in  the 
effort. 

From  this  source  came  the  greatest 
damage  to  the  city.  At  the  signal  given 
by  the  whistling  of  the  winds  the  pent-up 
hordes  of  waves  came  rushing  from  the  bay 
and,  striking  the  unprotected  bay  front, 
demolished  the  hght  structures  of  the 
residence  section  and  filled  the  down- 
town district  with  water  to  an  average 
depth  of  five  feet.  That  part  of  the  resi- 
dence city  that  fronted  on  the  bay  was 
composed  chiefly  of  homes  of  the  working- 
class  of  people.  Several  blocks  in  width  and 
reaching  the  business  district  to  the  western 
limits  of  Galveston  were  swept  away  as  a 
carefully  wielded  broom  would  remove  the 
fallen  leaves  from  a  sidewalk. 

Farther  in  toward  the  heavier  and  more 
substantial  homes  is  a  jagged  line  of 
wrecked  houses  that  finally  built  into  a 
breakwater  that  held  the  waves  from  cross- 
ing the  island  until  the  wind  changed  its 
course  to  the  southeast,  and  in  a  measure 
relieved  the  pressure  and  saved  the  resi- 
dence part  of  the  town  from  annihilation. 

But  after  all,  the  wTiter  agrees,  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  present  aspect 
of  Galveston  is  the  spirit  the  inhabitants 
are  revealing  in  the  effort  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  parts  of  the  city  and  conduct 
"business  as  usual."  He  gives  us  a  con- 
crete example  of  it: 

I  saw  an  old  man  standing  looking  at 
a  broken  sewing-machine,  a  few  cooking- 
utensils,  an  old  iron  bed,  and  other  scraps 
and  fragments  of  household  goods. 

"This  is  what  is  left  of  my  home,"  he 
said. 

He  gave  the  street  and  number  of  the 
place,  but  there  was  nothing  in  blocks  of 
the  place  to  indicate  anything  like  a  street- 
line,  or  that  the  land  had  ever  been 
plotted. 

This  old  man  answered  a  question  that 
has  been  asked  many  times  since  the 
storm,  when  people  have  asked  if  Galveston 
would  be  rebuilt.  He  looked  at  the  ruin 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  said: 

"Yes,  that's  my  home.  I  spent  all  I  had 
building  that  cottage,  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  dries  and  I  can  get  money  to  do 
it  I  sliall  build  another  in  the  same  place." 
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That  is  the  spirit  of  Galveston.  Men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  constantly 
throw  dice  with  fate.  Galveston  is  a  sea- 
faring town  and  her  people  are  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit.  Every  broken  piece 
of  the  pavement  along  the  sea-wall  will 
be  replaced,  children  will  again  play  upon 
the  great  concrete  seats  that  the  angry 
waters  hurled  across  the  bay  in  their  fury. 
Thousands  wll  bathe  in  the  surf,  and  great 
ships  will  continue  to  come  and  go. 


OUR  NINETEEN-SIDED  CITIZEN 

FRANKLIN  was  called  "many-sided" 
and  was  acclaimed  a  diplomat, 
scientist,  philosopher,  and  editor  of  the 
first  rank;  but,  while  he  is  not  by  any 
means  cast  into  obscurity,  his  brilliant 
record  is  cast  somewhat  in  the  shade  by 
one  of  our  own  feUow  citizens  of  to-day. 
We  have  among  us  the  Great  American, 
and  more  than  once  he  has  been  without 
the  honor  that  is  his  due.  There  are  other 
great  men  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
greater  men,  but  none  is  so  definitely  the 
Great  American.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  characteristic  of  this  nation  it  is  the  ap- 
preciation of  those  who  have  "done  some- 
thing," and  this  man  has  probably  done 
more  things  and  done  them  harder  than 
any  one  else  in  the  whole  United  States. 
Out  in  Utah  they  look  at  him  as  a  man 
who  "combines  within  himself  quahties 
and  attainments  which  actually  are  not 
combined  in  the  entire  population  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States" — that  is  the 
expansive  Western  opinion  of  his  genius. 
Lest  we  be  tempted  to  scoff  unduly — that 
is,  those  of  us  who  can  not  bring  ourselves 
to  hold  so  high  an  opinion  of  our  youngest 
Uving  ex-President — let  us  consider  a  hst 
of  what  he  has  really  been  or  at  present  is. 
The  editor  of  the  Ogden  Standard  enumer- 
ates nineteen  Roosevelts  that  go  to  form 
the  composite  "T.  R."    These  we  find  to  be: 

1.  A  Physical-Culture  Expert:  Roose- 
velt built  himself  up  from  a  sickly  child 
to  a  man  upon  whose  vigor  it  is  needless  to 
comment. 

2.  A  Historian:  Roosevelt  began  to 
write  his  "History  of  the  Naval  War  of 
1812"  while  yet  a  Harvard  student. 

3.  A  Biographer:  See  his  "Oliver 
Cromwell,"  his  own  autobiography,  and 
others. 

4.  An  Essayist:  He  has  written  more 
books  than  many  authors  whose  fame 
rests  upon  their  wTitings  alone.  His  essays, 
in  particular,  are  the  key  to  his  actions. 

5.  A  Natural  Scientist:  As  in  author- 
ship, his  achievements  in  this  field  alone 
are  enough  to  make  him  a  man  of  note. 
Several  leading  natural  scientists  have 
said  so. 

6.  A  Big-Game  Hunter:  His  shooting, 
like  his  vast  reading,  has  been  done  in 
spite  of  exceeding  near-sightedness.  He  is 
the  most  far-sighted  near-sighted  man  the 
country  has  produced. 

7.  An  Explorer  and  Discoverer:  Africa, 
South  America,  the  River  of  Doubt. 

8.  A  Critic:   Just  hsten  at  any  time! 

9.  A  Former  Cowboy :  For  two  years  he 
was  a  ranchman. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 


Protect  thetn  with  a"Guiin 


You  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base, 
at  small  cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books. 
Doors  are  removable  and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bands; 
easy  to  set  up  or  take  apart;  practically  dust-proof;  superb 
workmanship. 

Gann  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  the  Cold  Medal 
(highest  award)  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Indostrial  Exposition. 

See  the  famous  "Gunn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  deal- 
er's or  write  us  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors, 
showing  Colonial  Mission.  Sanitary,  Claw  foot  and  Stand- 
ard designs  m  mahogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings.    Prices  lower  than  others. 


THE 


Furniture  Co 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

1810  Broadway 
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In  the  year  1819  the  directors  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
"voted  $20  for  the  town  watch,"  whose  duty  it  was  "to  patrol  the  streets 
with  staff  and  lantern  and  guard  against  incipient  fires."  From  that  day 
to  this  the  Hartford  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  every  inteUigent,  con- 
structive movement  for  fire  prevention.  It  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  introduction  and  development  of  every  modern  method  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  control,  from  the  early  attempts  at  fireproof  construction  to 
the  latest  automatic  sprinkler  system.  Thus  the  same  spirit  of  public 
service  that  voted  the  first  $20  for  the  Hartford  town  watch  of  1819  still 
characterizes  the 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


For  105  years  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  been  noted  not  only  for  un- 
questioned financial  strength  and  integrity, 
but  also  for  its  hearty  co-operation  in  every 
eanely  progressive  movement  in  American 
insurance. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Com- 
pany conducts  an  up-to-date  casualty  and 
bonding  business  along  the  same  sound  and 
liberal  lines,  and  it  has  justly  inherited  the 
parent  company's  reputation  for  the  prompt 
settlement  of  every  honest  obligation. 

The  tvjo  companies  betTjoeen  them  'write practically  every  form  of  insurance  but  life  insurance' 


Check  on  the  coupon  below  any  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


COUPON— CHECK— TEAR  OFF— MAIL 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department D-11).12S  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Pleate  fend  information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked   to   the   name   and   address  written  on  margin  o(  coupon. 
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THIS   LABEL    MARKS    THE    SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR   CLOTHES 


WITH  the  happy 
ease  of  never 
feeling  foppish  the  con- 
stant wearer  of  Stein- 
Bloch  Smart  Clothes 
combines  the  calm  as- 
surance that  he  is 
ready  for  the  emer- 
gency when  his  clothes 
may  be  observed. 

"Sixty-one  Years  of 
Knowing  How"  is  be- 
hind the  tailoring  of 
every  suit  of 


Smart  Clothes 


THE  STEIN -BLOCH  CO. 
Wholesale  Tailors  Rochester,  New  York 

Gravure   Style   Panels   Mailed  on  Request 


In 


TWO  BOOKS 
THAT  EVERY 
CHURCH  MEMBER 
SHOULD   READ 


Cameos  Cut  With  A  Sharp  Knife  And  A  Skilful  Hand 

;irf  the   fi^rty  character  sketclies  of    ininistcr-i  and  elders  of  the  church 

(liliii,- (t.fl  liv  the  Kev.   Jaiuc-s   M.  Campbell  in  his  two  delishttiil  books 

•i  :      :    t.      -  to  be   met   with    in  every  country   parish.  'The   art  is 

I         ;    i    1     till,  the  style  is  engagini?.  and  the  frequent  flashes   of 

li  iM;   r   .ill'  .'^-iiitiallv   kindly.     Hoth   Ijooks  are   jiacked  with   wit   and 

\'.  i^ci.  in  ,-uicl  t'uir  inherent  truth  makes  a  strong  appeal. 

Typical  Elderg  and  Deacona  Clerical  Types 


I -■'»<'.  illiiih.    ir.oir  hv  nuiil  }i.:  2 


1  ^mo,  Ciilh.      fi.oc;  by  mail  $r. 12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fou.  th  Avenue,  New  York 


NERVOUS  BREAKDOWNS  ,     Reautifv  Your  House  Plants 
and  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM       »eauiuy  1  our  nouse  rianis 


.      K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-3bO  hourth  Avenue  New  York 


Hv  the    use  of   our  scientific  rxlorless  planl  grower  and 
.........     ..V  ,.-,,,,,...,.  X     ■■■^^•n_your    winter 

a-;  in  summer.    It 

ti-ms   and    plants 

;i-eii  ami  cauaeii  a  wuiKlin  iii  i^mutli  that  your  friends 

,11   admire.      Direction^  ;.ir   u-     uilli   each   package. 

bmall  box  25c  prepaid  tn  ,iii>   [...n  ot  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


i3-in-IHeatless,Trouser- 
Presser,  Stretcher 


Betiil 


daddingt^ 
Knts-presser 
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10.  Ten  or  a  dozen  LL.D.'s:  He  has 
them  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  etc. 

11.  An  Editor:  It  used  to  be  The  Out- 
look. Xow  he  writes  signed  editorials  for 
The  MdropoUUin  Miiqazine. 

12.  A  Former  IMeraber  of  the  State 
Leg^islatnre:  In  his  early  twenties  he  was 
minority  leader  at  Albany. 

l.'i.  A  I^at'tical  Reformer:  No  living 
man  has  brought  about  so  many  real 
reforms. 

14.  A  Veteran  Colonel  of  Cavalrj-:  He 
says  his  "one  great  day"  was  that  of 
Sari  Juan  Hill. 

1.").  A  Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy :  He  said  then,  and  long  before,  all  the 
things  most  of  us  are  just  finding  out  about 
preparedness. 

16.  A  Former  Governor:  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Assistant  Secretary-  of 
the  XaAy,  and  Colonel  of  the  Rough 
Riders  all  in  less  than  one  year. 

17.  A  Nobel  Peace  Prize-Winner:  For 
the  Russo-.Japanese  peace.  But  people  call 
him  '"dangerous." 

18.  A  Former  Vice-President:  They  did 
it  to  get  rid  of  him,  but — 

19.  A  Former  President:  The  youngest 
of  all  Presidents.  The  President  who  sent 
the  battle-fleet  around  the  world,  who  said 
"Perdicaris  alive  or  RaisuH  dead,"  who 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  and 
who  started  the  Panama  Canal. 


JOHNNY  FOES  LAST  SCORE 

WAR  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  as  it 
proved  when  it  took  .Johnny  Poe, 
football  -  player  and  adventurer,  with  a 
"charmed  life"  that  was  not  proof  against 
machine  slaughter.  ^lany  years  this  little 
man  of  the  free  spirit  had  spent  on  the  bord- 
ers of  ci\ilization,  where  comforts  are  few 
and  risks  many,  but  always,  as  in  the  old 
days  on  the  football-field,  when  the  scrim- 
mage was  over  "httle  Johnny  Poe"  would 
come  up  smiling,  none  the  worse  and  usually 
considerably  to  the  good.  The  call  to  arms 
in  Europe  quite  naturally  found  him  eager 
to  go  to  the  front,  and  not  a  month  had 
passed  before  he  was  on  his  way  to  England 
to  enlist.  But  this  was  a  dift'erent  sort  of 
adventure  from  any  of  the  others.  Personal 
prowess  and  daring  did  not  figure  greatly 
here.  At  best,  you  were  one  of  a  mob 
in  a  bayonet-charge;  at  worst,  you  sat  in  a 
trench  and  let  the  artillery  fight  it  out, 
risking  casualties  ingloriously.  Here  Poe 
made  his  last  score. 

Poe  was  always  a  name  to  conjure  with 
in  Princeton,  during  that  long  period  of 
twenty  years,  from  Johnson  Poe's.  first 
appearance  to  the  last  game  of  "little 
Arthur."  There  were  six  of  them,  broth- 
ers, of  whom  John  Prentiss  Poe  was  the 
third  in  line  and  in  many  ways,  as  a  foot- 
ball-player, the  most  illustrious.  While 
not  all  the  brothers  were  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  yet  Princeton's  rivals  came  soon 
to  know  and  fear  the  name.  As  one 
Princetoiiian,  McCready  Sykes.  WTOte: 

Ye  Menne  hath  mustered  to  ye  Fyghte; 

Ye  worldc  is  there  to  see: 
&  alio  yc  People  glad  recalle 

Ye  Anticntc  Prophesye — 
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Yt  "East"  may  tiu-ne  agaiiK;  to  dust; 

"Old  Northe"  may  tumble  lowc. 
But  whyle  (jrasse  growes  and  Watorc  runncs 

Priiicetoune  shall  have  a  Poe. 

For  Johnson  Poe  &,  Peter  Poe  * 

Have  borne  her  Bannore  hyghc; 
&  John  yclept,  &  lytell  Nat 

Have  made  ye  Elis  crye. 

A(te  Yale,  whenne  yye  tcache  Algebra, 

YYe  thus  doe  wryte  it  douno — 
Yt  greater  is  fyve  feete  of  Poe 

Yn  Harvard  square  plus  Broune. 

As  we  are  told  by  Samuel  McCoy  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Johnny 
Poe,  who  was  of  the  Class  of  '95,  played 
in  all  the  fourteen  games  in  the  fall  of 
his  sophomore  year,  at  quarter-  or  half- 
back, making  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
touchdowns  scored  by  this  generally  suc- 
cessful team,  and  kicking  most  of  the  goals. 
Perhaps  his  mightiest  feat  that  season  was 
making  the  two  touch-downs  and  kicking 
the  two  goals  that  gave  Princeton  a  12  to  0 
score  against  the  "all-star"  team  of  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club,  on  which  the  great 
Heffelfinger,  of  Yale;  Woodruff,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Ames,  of  Princeton,  played. 
His  last  game  that  season,  which  proved 
to  be  his  last  game  on  the  field  as  a  player, 
A\'as  against  Yale,  in  which  Princeton  met 
A\ith  one  of  her  rare  defeats.  That  summer 
he  left  college,  to  return  only  in  the 
capacity  of  coach.  Neither  college  nor 
the  East  could  hold  him  long,  and  soon 
he  was  bound  westward  for  the  frontier. 
His  first  venture  was  in  the  mining-camps 
and  mountain  forests  of  Nevada,  where, 
]\Ir.  McCoy  writes — 

He  joined  the  mounted  police  of  the 
State  and  rode  the  movmtain-trails  with 
carbine  at  his  saddle-bow  and  revolver 
at  his  side,  cari-ying  the  law  single-handed 
into  many  a  rough  mining-camp  and  its 
rougher  amusement-halls.  Men  learned 
to  know  that  when  he  said  a  thing  he 
meant  it.  On  one  occasion  he  led  the 
mounted  police  into  a  stronghold  of  a 
desperate  band  of  cattle-thieves  and  cap- 
tured the  gang  at  the  point  of  the  pistol. 

Then  he  prospected  in  the  gold-fields  of 
Ryohte,  Tonopah,  and  Goldfields,  rough- 
ing it  like  a  'forty-niner.  He  walked  up  to  a 
husky  foreigner  who  had  spoken  with  an 
insulting  oath  about  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
one  day  and  told  him  quietly  to  take  back 
his  words.  The  big  brute  looked  down  on 
Johnny's  five  feet  six  and  sneered.  That 
was  about  the  last  thing  he  remembered 
before  the  cyclone  struck.  Johnny  became 
a  hero  among  the  miners  as  he  had  been 
on  the  football-field. 

He  was  ranching  and  riding-herd  in 
New  Mexico  wlien  word  came  of  the  big 
strike  made  by  the  noted  "Scotty"  in 
Death  Valley.  It  was  wliile  "Scotty" 
was  racing  East  in  his  private  train  to  hurl 
his  gold  dust  in  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
effete  Easterners  that  Johnny  Poe  made 
up  his  mind  that  a  claim  of  such  reputed 
richness  should  be  investigated.  All  that 
lie  found,  to  be  sure,  was  a  robbers'  cave 
"with  a  number  of  Wells-Fargo  money- 
chests  in  it,  broken  and  empty,"  but  the 
terrific  fight  that  he  had  made  of  it  across 
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Six  Pairs  Must  Wear 
Six  Months 

— or  you  get  new  hose  free 

Six  pairs  of  cotton  Holeproof  Hose  for  men,  women 
and  children  are  guaranteed  to  wear  without  holes  for 
six  months.  Three  pairs  of  silk  Holeproofs  for  men 
and  w^omen  are  guaranteed  for  three  months. 

If  any  pairs  fail  within  the  specified  time  ive  will 
j'eplace  the  ivor/i  pairs  ivith  new  hose  free. 

Thus  these  hose  make  endless  darning 
unnecessary — they  save  money,  time  and 
trouble. 


We  use  the  best  of  material,  paying  top  f^r 
prices  for  it,  yet  these  hose  cost  no  more  %- 
than  common  kinds. 

For  Men'  Women  and  Children 

Go  try  them.  Learn 
where  Holeproofs  excel. 
See  how  these  hose  prove 
their  value. 

The  genuine  Hole- 
proofs  are  sold  in  your 
town.  Write  for  the  deal- 
ers'names.  We  ship  direct 
where  w^e  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance. 

Note  These  Prices 


'V 


Holeproofs  for  men,  25c 
per  pair  and  up.  For  women 
and  children,  35c  per  pair 
and  up. 

Write  for  free  book  which 
tells    all    about   Holeproofs 
Setf  how  they  are  made. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Canada 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  10  Church  Alley,  Liverpool,  England 


Just  The 
Thing  For 
The  Particular 
Wearer  of 
Glasses 


Call's  Eyeglass 
Cleanser 

A  new  chemical  compound  which  is  invaluable  to 
(.very  man  and  woman  who  wears  glasses.  Can  be 
applied  in  a  moment's  time.  Lea\'es  your  lense>  clean, 
clear  and  sparkling  and  your  mountings  bright  and 
sanitary.  Its  wonderful  cleansing  and  polishing  quali- 
ties, and  its  effective  sterilizing  properties  make  it  a 
toilet  necessity  for  particular  people. 

For  sale  by  drug,  optical  and  department  stores,  or 
mailed  with  free  booklet,  "Clearer  Vision."  Price  25  cts. 
CALL'S    EYEGLASS    CLEANSER    CO. 
44  East  High  St.,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


they   sign    on    the 
. dotted  line  'a 


when  you  KNOW  how  to  "close"  them. 

Whether  you  have  or  never  have  read  a  book 
on  .selling:,  here  i>i  a  low-priced  little  volume  you 
should  get  (.it  fits  the  pocket  for  reading  en  route). 
Chock-full  of  ginger  and  spur  and  downright  com- 
mon sense.  It  goes  minutely  into  the  subject  of 
making  a  sale.  Salesmen  all  over  the  country  are 
putting  its  valuable  hints  into  actual  u.se  and  a 
constant  stream  of  orders  continues  to  flow 
fVT  '"  ^^  ^  result  of  the  "word  of  mouth"  ad- 
VjEiI  vertising  which  its  delighted  users  are  giv- 
ing it.  It  is  SUCCES.SKUL  SELLING  by 
E.  Leichter,  and  we  send  it  postpaid  for  54c, 
money,  stamps,  or  other  remittance. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  478  New  York 


The  New  Book  SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 
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For  the  scientific  care 
and  preservation  of 
your  teeth  and  for  all 
other  purposes  of 
personal  hygiene, 
nothing    surpasses 


The  Safe  Antiseptic 


Demand  LISTERINE  in  the 
original  package,  brown  wrap- 
per, round  bottle. 

Sold  Everywhere 
Four  Sizes:  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Toronto,  Can. 
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Coward 

Shoe 


"KHo.    I. 


I  Al  .  OPF. 


Merit 

The  most  significant  trib- 
ute that  could  possibly  be 
paid  to  the  worth  and  pop- 
ularity of  the  Coward  Shoe 
is  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  go 
out  of  their  way  to  secure 
them. 

You  should  have  the  beau- 
tifully illustrated  Coward 
Catalog  in  your  Home. 
It  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Sold  Nowhere  Else 

j    James  S.  Coward 

€        264-274  Greenwich  St,  N.  Y. 

^P  (Nc«t  Wiirren  Siiert) 

Bl       Mail  Order*  Filled     Send  for  Catalog 
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the  desert  to  Death  Valley  had  stirred  the 
Wanderlust  again  within  him,  and  soon, 
as  we  are  told,  he  was  engaged  in  under- 
takings of  a  more  active  kind: 

His  next  ad\'entures  in  the  lonely  places 
of  the  frontier  came  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  (iovernmental  expedition  which  sur- 
\(yed  the  boundaries  between  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia. 

Then  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  and 
he  went  home  to  Baltimore  to  enhst  in  the 
oth  Maryland  Regiinent  with  his  brother 
Johnson.  He  got  his  first  taste  of  actual 
war  in  Culia,  and  hked  it  so  well  that  he 
joined  the  lOth  Infantry  Regiment,  which 
was  sent  to  do  duty  in  the  Philippines, 
where  the  Httle  brown  insnrrectos  were  doing 
murderous  tricks  with  holos. 

Back  home  he  came  when  that  was 
over,  but  still  the  thirst  for  adventure  was 
in  ills  bones,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  State 
militia  of  Kentucky-,  when,  in  1903,  it  was 
ordered  to  the  mountains  for  duty  in 
connection  with  the  trials  of  Curt  Jett 
and  White  for  the  assassination  of  Marcum. 

He  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  into 
fighting  again  when  the  war  between  the 
little  nations  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
broke  out  in  1907.  One  storj-  is  that  he 
sailed  for  Honduras  in  a  motor-boat,  in 
which  his  only  companions  were  a  China- 
man, a  Spaniard,  and  an  Indian.  He  offered 
his  services  to  Honduras  and  was  com- 
missioned a  captain  of  infantr\-,  leading 
his  ragged  company  of  daredevils  with  a 
bravery  that  won  him  special  distinction 
at  the  siege  of  Amapal.  The  ne.xt  year. 
1908,  he  saw  a  chance  for  another  lovely 
little  scrap  when  (Jeneral  Mendez  led  a 
filibustering  expedition  against  Castro, 
then  dictator  of  Venezuela.  Regretfully, 
lie  saw  the  end  of  that  fighting,  and  when 
an  American  naval  -sessel  touched  at  the 
nearest  port  he  went  down  to  get  passage 
home. 

"Will  you  take  my  baggage  along  with 
you?"  he  asked  the  commanding  officer. 

"How  much  baggage  have  you?"  was 
the  reply. 

"Fifty-four  pieces,"  replied  Johnny 
solemnly. 

"Fifty-four  pieces!"  exploded  the  officer; 
"do  you  take  this  for  a  freight-boat? 
What  are  they?" 

"A  deck  of  cards  and  an  extra  pair  of 
.<()cks,"  siiid  Johnny. 

So  tlicy  brought  him  home. 

During  these  years  Poe's  too  infrequent 
visits  to  Princeton  were  occasions  of  rare 
delight  to  his  classmates  and  all  who  knew 
him.     As  we  read: 

Xo  football  season  or  commencement 
week  at  Princeton  was  complete  without 
Johnny  Poe's  bubbling  humor.  Year  after 
year  he  came  back  to  help  coach  the  team 
or  to  SCO  old  chums  once  more  under  the 
elms  of  Priu<*('ton. 

"Well,  where  ha\e  you  been  since  we 
saw  you  last.  Johnny?"  they  would  ask. 
And  Johnny  Poe,  his  eyes  twinkling,  would 
mount  a  bench  in  the  reunion  tent  or  in  the 
grill  at  the  Inn  and  tell  of  strange  scenes 
in  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  earth 
in  a  way  that  set  all  his  hearers  roaring 
with  laughter. 

One  of  his  friends  recalls  that  the  last 
time  he  saw  Johnny  Poe  was  on  the  daj- 
following  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  the  Presidency.  Johnny  Poe  was  helping 
coach  the  Princeton  team  that  vear  and  the 


squad  was  having  secret  practise  behind 
closed  gates  at  University  Field.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  gates  opened  to  admit 
the  President-elect,  who,  in  Johnny  Poe's 
undergraduate  days,  had  been  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  outdoor  sports. 
A  cheer  went  up  and  two  or  three  of  the 
coaches  left  the  field  to  shake  hands  with 
him  as  he  sat  watching  the  practise, 
Johnny  Poe  among  them.  And  for  one 
sohd  half-hour  John  and  the  man  who  had 
just  been  elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
nation  chatted  and  laughed  with  each 
other. 

WTiat  did  they  talk  about,  do  you  ask? 
Pohtics?  No.  They  exchanged  football 
reminiscences. 

Then  came  the  war,  the  game  in  which 
Johnny  Poe  made  his  final  play.  He  en- 
hsted  as  a  private  in  the  heavy  artUlerj', 
which  did  not  much  suit  him,  according 
to  the  tone  of  his  letters  home.  This  June, 
however,  he  found  employment  nearer 
to  his  desires,  in  the  famous  old  Scotch 
"Black  Watch,"  where  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing was  the  order  of  most  of  their  days  of 
activity.  He  wrote  that  shrapnel  was 
"most  unpleasant,"  but  declared  cheerily 
his  fondness  for  the  marching  tunes  with 
which  the  pipers  led  his  regiment.  His 
greatest  trial  was  apparently  the  wearing 
of  kilts,  of  which  he  says: 

I  had  a  hell  of  a  time  the  first  time  I  tried 
to  get  into  my  kilt,  but  am  slowly  master- 
ing its  intricacies.  The  colors  are  green, 
blue,  and  black,  and  there  are  about  seven 
yards  of  cloth  in  it.  We  wear  a  khaki 
apron  over  it.  The  approved  way  of 
wTapping  the  kilt  around  one  is  to  take  a 
deep  breath  and  pull  it  tight  around  you 
before  sticking  in  the  large  pins, 

I  am  beginning  to  feel  more  at  home  in 
it;  for  while  kilts  are  cool  for  a  long  way 
above  the  knees,  the  old  saying,  "To  under- 
stand all  is  to  forgive  all,"  comes  true  in 
this  case. 

They  keep  one  from  thinking  about 
greater  or  lesser  troubles,  too.  You  know  , 
the  story  about  Jack  Simpson's  singing. 
He  sang  so  badly  that  one  fellow  said  he 
liked  to  hear  him  sing,  as  one  could  not 
think  of  his  ordinary  troubles  when  hit  in 
the  head  with  a  piece  of  2  by  4. 

At  Loos,  eight  weeks  after  this  letter  was 
^^Titten,  he  met  his  death  in  a  charge  by 
his  regiment.  We  have  no  record  of  this 
last  play  in  which  he  took  part,  but  we 
shall  not  be  far  WTong,  Mr.  McCoy  be- 
heves,  if  we  picture  him  facing  death 
sturdily  and  honestly.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  above  letter,  we  are  told,  are 
characteristic  of  the  fearlessness  and  merry 
spirit  of  the  man.     He  WTote: 

I  hope  you  -will  thank  all  the  fellows  in 
the  class  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  to 
me  (and  it  was  trouble,  too).  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  them  to  do  so.  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  on  hand  at  the  next  round-up 
to  tell  you  "how  the  play  came  up." 

And  now,  in  the  stately  language  of 
the  rancher  and  miner,  "I  looks  toward 
you  all,  and  also  bows.  I  hope  I  catches 
yovu-  eye." 

As  ever,  while  water  runs  and  grass 
grows —  J  P.  Poe. 
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"^ES  drive  over  right  away-Fll  be  ready. 
^      "My  housework!  Oh  that's  all  done. 

"How  do  I  do  it  ?  I  just  let  electricity 
do  my  work  nowadays.  I  have  an  electric 
dish  washer  and  an  electric  clothes  washer, 
and  iron  with  my  new  electric  iron. 

"Sweeping  and  cleaning?  Simplest 
thing  in  the  world  with  our  electric 
vacuum  cleaner. 

"And  say,  Ethel,  Jack  and  I  are  cooking 
our  breakfasts  right  at  the  table  with  our 
electric  toaster  stove  and  coffee  percolator. 

"Cost  much  to  run. them?  No,  you  see 
we  use  Mazda  Lamps.  They  give  us  more 
light  than  the  old  carbon  lamps ;  but  use 
so  much  less  current  that  even  with  all 
these  electric  devices,  our  light  bill  isn't 
much  more  than  it  was  before. 

"Then  I  have  my  Inter-phone,  which 
saves  considerable  stair-climbing. 

"Do  they  get  out  of  order  ? 

"Haven't  had  a  bit  of  trouble  so  far. 

"Jack  says  they  are  the  best  that  are  to 

be  had,  for  they  are  made  by  the  Western 

Electric  Company.  You  know  Ethel,  they 

make  this  Bell  telephone  over  which  we 

^are  now  talking. 

"Certainly,  you  can  buy  these  electric 
devices  in  most  any  electrical  store  ;  or  you 
can  write  direct  to  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  their  booklet 
"The  Electrical  Way",  it  is  No.  6i-D 

"I'll  be  ready  when  you  Come.  Goodbye. 

.Western  Electric  Company 

eet.  New  York 
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ELECTRICAL  PROSPERITY  VEEK 


Houses     in     All     Principal     Cities     o(     ihe 
U.  S.  and     Canada.      Agents    everywhere 
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People  who  claim  that  they  do  not  tare 
for  sausage  invariably  do,  when  they 
come  across  the  real  thing. 

Our  sausage  recommends  itself.  Its 
Havor  is  natural. 

Ask  your  grocer  if  he  sells  Jones  Dairy 
Farm  Sausage.  If  he  does  not  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  write  to  us. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  of  a  dealer 
near  you  who  can  supply  you. 

Try  This  Recipe 

Individual  Sausage  Roll 

Makf  a  r.ithir  short  bis<  uil  'lough 
iind  roll  it  verj-  thin,  cut  in  oblong 
pieceajust  wide  enough  to  go  around 
a  sausage  once.  Press  lightl\'  to- 
gether al  the  ends  and  sides.  Baler- 
in  a  ver>-  hoi  oven,  just  such  a  om- 
as  you  would  have  for  biscuits. 
Serve  at  once. 

MILO  C.JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Fort  Atkinson,  Witconiin 
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Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

Wonderfully  delicious.  Rich  chocolate 
1  onfections  that  are  so  delightfully  palat- 
able, so  entirely  different  from  any  other 
chocolates  you  can  buv,  that  they  make 
a  distinctive  holiday  gift,  and  a  rare  treat 
for  chocolatp  lovers. 

Give  them  for  Christmeis 

Vour  friends  will  tw  rnthu>la<U<-aIly  appre- 

No 
la 

:       ,   iiind 

t)iri-t?  fuU  poundn 
I.   (.>n  two  Ikixcs  or 
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.MuDcy  iMck  11  not  utisAcd. 
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Addmi  IS  FoltoD  Stmt,  Rev  Tork  City 


TOUR  LES  BLESSES" 

WHILE  Berlin  sends  out  reports  of 
restaurants  running  full  blast,  thea- 
ters open,  and  streets  gay  with  people, 
there  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  pietiu-e 
of  Paris,  as  shown  in  the  stories  of  recent 
visitors.  Paris  is  a  city  of  sadness  and  self- 
denial — sadness  for  the  dead,  self-denial 
"pour  /(-*•  blesses" — for  the  poor  wounded 
and  crippled  with  whom  the  hospitals  are 
thronged,  who  are  brought  in  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers,  and  who  troop  about  the  Paris 
l)oul(vards,  blind,  halt,  and  maimed — the 
patched-up  remnants  that  tell  the  story 
of  man's  empty  vengeance  upon  his  fellow 
man.  It  is  this  view  of  the  French  capital 
that  Miss  Madeleine  Z.  Doty,  a  young 
.American  woman,  gives  us  in  The  Xcu- 
Kr public.  She  had  gone  to  Paris  to  offer 
her  services  in  hospital  work.  She  left 
her  hotel  to  explore  the  city  the  first 
morning  of  her  arrival — a  sunny  morning 
in  Paris!— and  this  is  what  she  saw: 

The  opera-house  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  driver's  whip  snapt;  the  streets 
were  crowded,  but  a  shadow  lay  across  the 
city.  Sorrowing  black-clad  people  filled 
the  streets.  I  saw  that  practically  every 
woman  was  in  mourning.  And  the  men, 
svhere  were  they?  Gray-haired  men  drove 
cabs,  white-haired,  bent-shouldered  waiters 
served  drinks;  but  straight,  upstanding 
young  men  there  were  none.  A  one-legged 
Turk,  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  went 
hustling  by  on  crutches  with  an  empty  red 
trouser-h'g  tlappiiig  aimlessly.  Paris  is  full 
of  cripples.  Legless,  armless,  blind  men, 
all  young,  passed  in  a  steady  stream. 
Everj-  able-ljodied  man  in  Prance  under 
forty-eight  has  gone  to  war.  Cripples, 
widows,  and  ambulances — these  are  the 
dominant  notas.  Unceasingly  gray  auto- 
ambulances  emblazonefl  with  red  crosses 
dash  by,  bearing  their  burdens  to  hospitals 
all  over  Paris. 

It  is  the  men.  we  are  told,  who  are  pray- 
ing for  the  war  to  cease.  They  entertain 
no  glimmering  thought  of  giving  in,  but  the 
knowledge  of  war  that  they  have  gained 
in  these  numy  months  has  wrought  upon 
them  an  abiding  horror  of  its  heartless 
cruelty.  "The  soldiers — not  the  women — 
are  beginning  to  say:  "We  will  have  no 
more  children  unless  there  is  no  more  war.'" 
(jermany  Miss  Doty  characterizes  as 
"bitter,  relentless,  ugly,  and  at  bay"; 
England  is  "annoyed,  rehictant,  capable, 
and  sure";  while  Krance  fights  on,  "tragic, 
proud,  suffering,  and  resolute."  And  yet, 
she  finds,  out  of  the  suffering  of  war  has 
come  gentleness: 

Heady  liands  help  one  another.  Stran- 
gers talk  in  the  street.  Wherever  I  go  my 
little  red-cross  sign  of  the  hospital  wins 
favor.  .\  torn  skirt  is  humbly  mended  on 
Kcuded  knees,  and  when  I  offer  a  fee  the 
money  is  pushed  ba<.-k  into  my  hands  with 
the  words.  "Pour  Us  blesses."  This  is  the 
language  of  the  women — "  Pour  les  blessf^." 
No  service  is  too  great  for  the  wounded. 
Weeping  women  slop  to  tell  one  another 
their  stories.  Vainly  I  search  for  signs  of 
heartlessness  or  gaiety.     The  Montmartre 


Live  One 
Bran  Week 

This  is  to  urge  that  you  serve 
Pettijohn's  each  morning  for  a 
week.  Then  form  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

It's  a  soft  wheat  rolled — a  lus- 
cious Eood — with  25%  unground 
bran. 

H  it  leads  to  better  spirits,  bet- 
ter health,  continue  it.  if  it  does 
away  with  pills,  that's  good.  H 
it  helps  to  keep  you  at  your  best, 
remember  this  delicious  bran  food 
did  it. 

Please  enjoy  for  one  week  the 
taste  and  the  effect. 

Peityohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

Most  grocers  have  it.  Any  grocer  will 
get  it.      Per  package,  15c. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Oranges  for  Christmas 


Send  me  tl.hO  and  I  will  ship  ymi.  liy  Prepaid  Express,  a  carton 
of  thf;  Famous  Tarson  Brown  Oraopes,  Ui  aiiv  point  east  of 
Mis>is9jppi  River.  These  cartons  contain  45  targe  juicy  and 
sweet  oranges,  sure  to  please  or  your  money  back. 

Slake  your  friends  a  Christmas  present  of  a  carton  or  more 
Oranges  or  Grapefruit^ — a  delightful  and  original  holiday  gilt. 
I  will  send  them  »}  as  to  arrive  on  Christmas  Day, and  put  your 
card  in  box  if  desired. 

Cartms  of  firapefruit  contain  16  of  the  Celebrated  Duncan 
variety,  noted  for  its  exquisite  flavor  and  health-giving  proper- 
ties. Persons  living  west  of  the  Blississippi  write  for  delivered 
prices.  If  you  will  add  50  ccuta  to  your  order  1  will  seiid  you 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  a  quart  box  of  Kumquats,  or  smalt 
Japanese  oranges.    Send  your  order  in  now  and  fruit  will  be 

C.  H.  VOORHEES,  South  Lake  Weir.  Florida 


Good  Things  to  Eat 
from  Old   Virginia 

Teiiiiiting  pork  producLs  from  the  region 
famed  for  delicioiisness  of 'these  foods.  Forest 
Home  Farm  Products  are  prepared  on  the 
farm.  Quality,  purity  and  cleanHness  are 
paramount.  Our  goods  are  shipped  everj- 
where  and  give  universal  satisfaction. 
Let  us  ship  you  a  trial  order  from  this  list  of 
products,  at!  of  which  are  endorsed  by  Dr. 
Wiky's  Institute  of  Research. 

|.|-_^^  Made  from  choicest  parts  of 
lUSagC  miik-and-acorn-fed  yearling 
pigs,  seasoned  with  home-grown  roots  and 
herbs  after  a  famous  Southern  recip>e.  Packed 
in  link  or  tray  form  in  5,  10.  20  and  50-lb. 
boxes.  Send  60c  for  2-lb.  trial  package. 
U„_|-  From  tender  pigs,  cured  accord- 
*  1**H»S  ing  to  old  colonial  recipe;  smoked 
in  green  hickory  which  gives  delightful  flavor. 
8  to  16  lbs.,  30c  lb. 

Srrat^r»1*»  ^'^^  good  old-fashioned  kind 
'^*-***HH**'  made  from  year-old  pigs. 
.1-lb.  pans.  Also  superior  Lard,  Graham 
Flour,  Water-Ground  Com  Meal.  Write  for 
booklet  and  price  list. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 

Box  No.  B,     Purcellville,  Va. 
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district  is  closed.  The  paint  is  peeling  from 
the  front  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  and  the 
theater-door  sags  on  its  hinges.  The  Kolies 
Bergere  was  open  and  I  went  there.  But 
it  was  a  dreary  performance — no  lightness, 
no  gay  little  jokes,  no  evening  dresses. 
Even  the  street-women  wore  black  and 
plied  their  trade  cheerlessly. 

Miss  Doty  visits  the  Marne,  and  finds 
even  here  new  trenches  being  dug.  As 
she  says: 

France  is  covered  with  trenches.  As 
my  train  sped  to  Boulogne,  soldiers  were 
building  them  to  the  railroad-track.  From 
day  to  day  as  battle  rages  a  trench  may  be 
taken.  But  how  can  either  side  beat  back 
over  miles  and  miles  of  trenches?  Mean- 
while human  life  ebbs  out.  The  fields  of  the 
Marne  are  one  vast  cemetery.  The  land  is 
dotted  with  little  white  crosses.  Yet  from 
this  land  i,he  peasant  gathers  his  crop. 
Never  has  the  ground  been  more  fertile. 
With  a  crack  of  his  whip  the  driver  points 
to  a  great  open  meadow.  "There,"  he 
says,  "four  thousand  German  dead  were 
burned,  and  to-day  we  are  gathering  the 
biggest  hay-crop  the  land  has  known." 

On  one  of  my  last  days  in  Paris  1  went 
to  the  Invalides.  Some  wounded  soldiers 
were  being  decorated.  The  place  was 
packed.  Weeping  relatives  came  to  honor 
their  brave  men.  A  mother  with  a  baby 
stands  beside  me.  Tears  are  on  her  cheeks, 
but  pride  shines  in  her  eyes  as  a  blind 
husband  is  led  to  his  place.  Then  a  band 
strikes  up,  and  out  across  the  courtyard 
move  a  hundred  legless,  armless,  and  blind 
men.  The  commander-in-chief  is  bestow- 
ing kisses  and  pinning  on  medals.  I  shut 
my  eyes.  I  see  France  as  she  wUl  be  in  a 
few  years — swarming  with  cripples.  I  see 
young  men  made  old  and  helpless,  sitting  in 
chimney-corners,  silently  fingering  medals. 


PRAYERS  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  campaign  is  all  over  for  at  least 
another  year,  and  we  have  all  heard 
enough  of  suffrage  arguments  pro  and  eon; 
yet  it  were  a  shame  to  let  vanish  the 
amusing  parody  that  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  from  the  pen  of  Alice 
Duer  Miller — a  jibe  at  the  chief  "anti" 
reasons  why  women  should  not  vote.  It 
gives  us  four  excellent  reasons  why  women 
should  not  pray.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  women  never  had  prayed,  but 
had  always  let  men  do  it  for  them,  some 
such  reasons  against  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  perform  that  office  for  themselves 
would  be  seriously  proposed?  Miss  Miller's 
reasons  are: 

1.  Because  a  wife's  prayers  would 
either  nullify  or  duplicate  her  husband's. 

2.  Because  praying  would  distract  a 
mother  from  her  natural  duty  of  teaching 
her  children  to  pray. 

3.  Because  the  conditions  of  a  woman's 
life  are  such  that  she  can  not  know  what 
it  is  wise  to  pray  for.  She  might  pray  for 
rain  when  fair  weather  was  needed  or  for 
fair  weather  when  the  crops  required  rain. 

4.  Because  women  already  pray  in- 
directly through  their  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers. 

PURE    WATER     IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drinic  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avoid   the   consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 


Oranges,  the  famous  "golden 
apples"  of  mythology  are  almost 
as  old  as  the  human  race,  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  their  mar- 
velous blood-purifying  and 
digesto-corrective  powers  haVe 
been  universally  recognized. 

Epicures  enjoy  the  delicate  flavor' 
of  sun-sweetened,  tree-ripened 
grapefruit,  extracting  a  subtle 
pleasure  from  this  golden 
draught,  this  hemisphere  of  de- 
light, with  its  system-toning  and 
health-giving  qualities. 
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There  is 
a  reason  why 
oranges  should  have 
the  place  of  honor  on  the 
family    breakfast    table; 
why  they  should  be  served 
as  a  luncheon  salad  or  a  din- 
ner dessert,  and  why  they  should 
^y/M        be  partaken  of  liberally  as  a  meal- 
time or  between  meal  beverage. 


In  old 

feudal    times 
none  but  kings  and 
nobles  were  permitted  to 
savor  the  rare  fruits.    To- 
day the  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
comparatively  free  to  all  who         .— ^  .^, 
desire  them.     There  is  no  edict      ^^i' 
forbidding  the  mechanic's  wife  to      ^^^il> 
serve  grapefruit  to  her  family. 


The  Choicest  Florida  oranges  are 
brought  from  the  grove  to  your  table. 


ORANGES 


The  Sealdsweet  Illustrated  book 
contains  many  citrus  fruit  recipes. 
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You  will  know  them  because  the; 
bear  the  Sealdsweet  trademark. 

Sealed  within  these  golden  globes  is  all 
the  elegance  which  makes  the  fruits  juicy, 
sweet  and  refreshing — in  short,  satisfy- 
ing.  To  be  sure  of  getting  these  fav- 
ored, tree-ripened  fruits,  use  the  word 
Sealdsweet.  The  dealer  will  under- 
stand— he  will  recognize  you  as  a 
connoisseur,  a  customer  who   knows 
— a  woman  who  isnottobebaffled 
if>.  .  '^        in  her  quest  for  Florida  oranges 
and  grapefruit  that  must  be 
sweet    and    juicy    because 
5>52?^.  they  are  Sealdsweet. 


GRAPEFRUIT' 


Copy   of  this   valuable   publication 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


&l 


f^i'^m 


^■'^l^^^^       Florida   Citrus   Exchange 

J!.       ^^^^^  627  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Tampa,  Fla. 


These  sweet,  juiceful  oranges  were  obvi- 
ously made  to  drink  (and  a  royal  draught 
they  supply),  but  they  may  be  used  in 
many  other  ways.    A  number  of  these 
juice-requiring  recipes  are  contained 
in  a  beautiful  little  book  published  by 
the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange.    You 
will  find  these  recipes  misleading 
if  you  attempt  to  use  them  with 
other  than  Sealdsweet  oranges. 
Only  Sealdsweet   oranges       ^^^i 
give  sufficient  juice  to  fit       ^^'-^^'^ 
Sealdsweet  recipes.  .^^^a 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER! 


Look  atthesebarirains!  Typewriters  Rebuiltin 
our  own  Factories,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $20  to  ?6^  Smiths  f\%  to  ?40 
lodcrKooils  $:).'•  to  SCO  Rciials  $'.'.'>  to  ?t5 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50       Olivers  $.0  to  $»5 

We  have  all  inalces.     Send  for  catalog 
and  address  of   nearest  branch   otiice. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..Inc..345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.    $1,000,000  in 

^^^^^■™"™~'"^^^^"    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DLIVE  OIL 


ALWAYS    FRESH' 


There  is  the  same  marked  differ- 
ence between  fresh  OUve  Oil  and 
OUve  Ofl  packed  months  ago  as 
there  is  between  a  newly- 
laid  egg  and  an  egg  months 
I  old.  Insist  on 
POMPEIAN 


IHESTWySDflRD  IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Very  Latest  Word  On 

RIFLES  AND 
AMMUNITION 

By  H.  Ommundsen,  CM.,  G.C.,  and  E.  H.  Robinson 

A  full  and  authoritative  work  by  two  of  the 
best  known  experts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rifle  as  a  sporting,  and  then  as 
a  war  weapon;  it  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  weapon  of  precision  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  has  neverbefore  been  attempted. 
It  presents  a  careful  study  of  the'  history  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  with  many  photographs 
and  diagrams.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
military  rifles  and  ammunition  of  ail  the  pow- 
ers. Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war. 
Abstruse  problems  in  rifle  fire  have  been 
treated  witli  a  clarity  which  will  make  them 
easily  imderstood  by  the  non-technical  reader. 
A  big,  thick  book  profiisely  illustrated.  335  pp.  $6.00  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  HEADS  AGREE 

"I  would   be  all  adrift,"  said  the  President,  "  if  I  cut 

loose  from  about  the  onix  real  i-onvictioii  I  have  preserved 
througli  forty  years  in  business — faith  that  a  trade  mark  pro- 
tects tlie  buyer. 

"To  me  a  trade  mark  means  that  a  manufacturer  has  so 
standardized  his  processes  and  materials  that  he  has  the  con- 
fidence to  come  out  in  the  open  and  tell  all  the  world  that  he 
makes  the  goods,  believes  in  them,  is  responsible  for  them  and 
stands  back  of  them.  , 

"The  fact  that  every  sheet  of  Hammermill  Bond  is  water- 
marked is  all  tiiat  I  want  to  know  about  the  paper." 


i 


"All  convictions  about  trade  marks  aside,"  put  in  the 

Treasurer, "the  fact  about  H.iiiimemiill  Htjiid  whiili  interests  iiic 
is  that  we  save  about  51,000  a  year  by  using  it  for  all  office  needs. 
"I  liave  seen  a  good  many  concerns  i.low  np  because  of 
excessive  enterprise,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  !)einjj^  wrecked 
by  economy. 

"  I  may  not  add  much  to  the  progress  of  this  concern,  but 
my  tight-risted  economy  has  served  in  several  squalls  as  a 
pretty  useful  riding  anchor.  " 


"As   to   that,"   remarked   the    Purchasing    Agent,    "I 

haven't  tlic  reputation  of  being  a  very  liberal  buyer,  but  1  con- 
sider one  thing  to  be  of  even  more  importance  tiian  low  price, 
and  that  is  to  be  able  to  get  the  goods  when  I  want  them.  What 
recommends  Hammermill  Bond  to  me  is  that  the  selling  agentN 
carry  big  stocks  of  it  in  all  iinportant  business  centers  and  an 
enormous  reserve  stock  is  carried  at  the  mill.  I  never  >et  hati 
a  job  held  up  because  the  printer  couldn't  get  the  paper." 


"  You  all  miss  the   main  point,"   said  the  Advertising 

Manager,  "'wliicli  is  that  Haninieiuiiii  Bond  i>  a  blanicnl  iidoil 
paper  and  is  made  in  twelve  colors  and  white  and  in  three 
tini^hes — Bond,  Ripple  and  Linen.  It  is  adapted  to  a!l  of  our 
needs  so  we  are  able  to  standardize  on  one  --luality  of  paper, 
which  means  a  lot  in  an  advertising  departinent.  If  you  want 
results  in  printed  matter  >ou  must  have  tjuality  in  the  paper.  " 

Let  u«  send  you  a  big  Hammermill  Bond  Portfolio. 

It     will    help     lyoti     a     lot     in     buying     printing. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Use  Hammermill  Safety  Paper  for  Checks 


r)ELUSIONS  IN   DIET" 

'^Bt  Sir  Jim<tChchton-Brownc.  M.D.,LL.D..  F.R.S.    * 


t'  iii'i     lin_- 

I'  ■tuludes 

"'  Ti    arc    in 

0|>|xi^iliuii  lo  lUe«:kiicticm.c  oi  tbc  race.     Cloth.  7sc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354..160  Fourth  Avmue,  New  York 


CHILD  TRAINING 


A  ncii  IxM.k   liv  (icorfii-   \\  .   liK  nhv.    M   I) 


The  University  of  Chicago 

LiniUfU    '"    "dd'''""    to   resident 
D  Ulll  ij   ^*'"''''  o'fcrt  alto  instruc- 
tion by  corrcipondcnce. 

CTIiny  For  detailed  in. 

OlUl/1  formation  address 

suh  Y»w     U.  of  C.  'DtT.R)  rhiciro.  III.  """••'I"" 


BARGAINS   IN    CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

J  Doz.  l'hri-»tinaH  I*o-i  Ciird-    25c 

1   I  )oz.  ('hri-tiii;i'.  C.trtlr*  ami  Kt>l(U*r«.  .  .  .  J^^c 

VKKY  I'kKTTV  Mt  TWO  ALIKK 

S<.-nt  any  whirc  on  u-t  i-jpt  of  prii:e 
WM.  J.  BUREHARDT,  165  D&Dforth  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

I\-latiIlslu(1    lf>OJ 

REALLY  SENSIBLE 
GIFT  FOR  A  MAN 

r<imliinntion  mirror an'l  t'lcctric  l.imi).     .N'ljiist 

alilr  r*-Mt'<"t'ir  ^h;id*v     Com  i-ntrad--  tin-  li^hl  o 

(accainl  nrv:k.  1k-1iiw  t'vo.  .Makt-^^ha\inycasy 


A  N<w  Bo.k 

lor 
Parent* 
Phy»ic 
Teacher* 
Nunet 


MEP  Uludrationa. 

>>  nrt:     hv  m  til.    $r .62. 


SEARCHLIGHT 

Shaving    Mirror 


»  uiik    5i    \Viii:n;ills      ^^ 
an.        .      New  York      V^      ^ 


>ixf"  in. 
r ;  •tmna.  K 

"   '"^"'  $0.50  Compute 

«J  Prepaid 

■    ■  "    »>  ' '     •  •"' ■"  ■-.»!.  i  ■.i..,-.f  11  ni\     ji.u  Ki-«J,    all    I  harm -s 

p.. Ml.    >.»    SO 

FEDERAL   SIGN    SYSTEM    (ELECTRIC) 

Depl.  A.  642  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A   SATIRIST   TALKS   PREPAREDNESS 


'  *  T  T  is  difficult  to  praise  anything  that 
-I-  is  higher  thau  the  highest  note  of 
praise,"  declared  Patrick  Francis  ^lurphy, 
at  the  Manhattan  Club  banquet,  speaking 
of  the  President's  speech  that  was  to  follow 
his  o^\Ti.  If  that  was  high  praise,  the 
President's  appraisal  of  ZMr.  ^Murphy's  own 
contribution  to  the  occasion  was  hardlj' 
less  satisfactory,  for,  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  New  York  Herald,  ^Mr.  Wilson  not  onlj- 
laughed  constantlj-  during  the  Irish  sati- 
rist's address,  but  sent  immediately  for  a 
verbatim  copy  of  it,  ^^^th  which  he  enter- 
tained himself  in  huge  dehght  on  the  retiu-n 
trip  to  Washington.  It  may  be  judged  that 
such  satire  as  was  hurled  was  not  aimed  at 
the  President's  o^\^l  notions  of  preparedness, 
but  was,  rather,  iniioeuouslj'  scattered  over 
his  adversaries.  On  the  whole,  as  the 
reader  reviews  Mr.  Murphy's  speech  in 
The  Herald,  it  seems  almost  the  epitome 
of  neutrality.  The  speaker  dispatches  the 
shafts  of  his  wit  impartially  at  everj^thing 
and  every  one,  and  none  of  them  is  fatal. 
He  begins  in  a  semimystical  manner, 
declaring  that  "even  the  Church  can  not 
explain  this  world,  and  therefore  strongly 
recommends  the  next."  "In  life  nothing 
happens  except  the  unexpected,"  and  so  it 
is  that  nations  find  themselves  at  war  and 
we  come  to  realize  that  "until  this  war  we 
never  appreciated  the  foresiglit  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  emigrating  from  Europe."  We 
should  cultivate  sympathy'for  mu-  brothers 
now  in  such  dire  distress,  for  "sympatliy 
is  the  quiet  satisfaction  one  takes  in  being 
better  off  than  others,  and  \\'ith  an  intent 
to  keep  so."  Presently  he  diverges  upon 
the  topic  of  law.  Public  opinion  is  stronger 
than  law,  and  "Fear  of  the  neighbor  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  further: 

Laws  are  made  for  people  who  break 
them.  As  women  are  the  more  law-abiding 
of  the  sexes,  so  the  law  holds  they  are  unfit 
to  govern.  It  has  been  observed  that  there 
is  a  false  standard  of  li\-ing  among  women. 
They  are  abstemious — live  on  scanty 
food — in  order  to  wear  fine  clothes.  But 
good  clothes  do  not  lead  to  indigestion. 
Men  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth,  but 
if  women  dig  theirs  with  their  silk  stockings 
the  fact  was  not  noticed  in  the  last  cani- 
])aign.  Clmstianity  has  excluded  women 
from  the  clerg>- — it  is  afraid  of  them— 
it  shows  how  attractive  women  are. 

Mr.  Murphy,  broaching  the  subject  of 
national  defense,  traces  the  history  of  the 
1)uilding  of  the  World's  Peace  Palace  at 
Tlu"  Hague,  where  now  "all  is  complete 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  world's 
peace."     We  read: 

When  its  construction  is  decided  upon, 
England  goes  to  war  with  South  .Vfrica. 
The  plans  for  the  building  are  adopted, 
and  tlic  Russo-Japanese  War  breaks  out. 
The  laying  of  the  comer-stone  coincides 
with  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  Tangier, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Morocco  troubles. 
Ip  got  s  the  first  storj-  and  .\ustna  annexes 
Bosnia  and  HerzegOAdna,  and,  looking  into 
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the  seeds  of  time,  one  could  see  trouble 
"German-ate." 

On  the  completion  of  the  second  story, 
Italy  goes  to  war  with  Tiu-key.  The  roof 
is  put  on  and  serves  as  a  cover  for  the 
Balkan  trio  to  spring  at  one  another's 
throats,  and  in  the  foyer,  Carnegie's  gift, 
the  Angel  of  Peace  could  be  heard  flapping 
its  wings  prior  to  taking  flight  to  Mexico, 
that  country  where  every  now  and  then 
peace  is  breaking  out.  "To  the  statesmen 
of  Europe  the  Peace  Palace  evidently 
means  every  nation  should  peacefully 
permit  them  to  do  what  they  want 

The  idea  is  advanced  that  preservation 
of  peace  is  maintained  by  neglect  of  equip- 
ment, forgetting  that  what  gave  the  charm 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  not  the  ab- 
sence of  equipment,  but  the  presence  of 
Innocence. 

In  a  calm  sea  every  man  is  a  pilot.  An 
optimist  may  be  defined  as  an  American 
who  sails  through  the  war-zone  relying 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  Nebraskan  policy 
to  protect  him  from  submarines.  No 
doubt  there  is  honesty  in  this  policy,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  honesty  is  always  the  best 
pohcy.  Proverbs,  like  legal  references, 
defend  both  sides  of  every  question.  It  is 
one  of  the  amiable  foibles  of  human  nature 
that  the  more  man  departs  from  truth  the 
more  he  imagines  he  is  finding  it.  That's 
what  makes  his  case  so  sad. 


PAINLESS  WARFARE 

WE  have  already  heard  how  the 
French  have  learned  to  distinguish 
between  "good  Germans"  and  "bad 
Germans"  in  the  opposing  trenches, 
through  the  fact  that  tne  "good"  Bava- 
rians do  not  harass  the  foe  unnecessarily, 
and  exhibit  even  a  friendly  mien  when  duty 
is  not  calling,  while  the  "bad"  Prussians 
never  relax  from  the  stern  discipline  im- 
posed upon  them.  Here  is  a  story  of  a 
"good"  German  who  discovered  probably 
the  least  disagreeable  form  of  warfare  it  is 
possible  to  w-age  in  these  days.  The  storj- 
is  quoted  by  The  Catholic  Citizen: 

A  German  priest  visited  the  war-front, 
where  he  met  a  Bavarian  infantryman 
sitting  in  a  deep  hole. 

The  soldier  asked  the  priest  for  the  loan 
of  his  field-glasses.  He  .  then  asked  him 
to  enter  the  hole  and  watch  him  catch  a 
B''reneh  cuirassier.  While  the  priest  looked, 
a  French  officer  fell  from  his  horse.  The 
Bavarian  descended  from  the  tree  and 
caught  the  horse,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  running  away.  In  the  meantime  the 
priest  attended  to  the  Frenchman,  whom 
the  horse  had  dragged  a  short  distance. 

"Pastor,  have  no  care,"  the  Bavarian 
said;  "I  have  not  hurt  him." 

In  fact,  the  Frenchman  was  only  un- 
conscious. The  priest  then  learned  how 
the  Bavarian  had  fired.  The  bullet  had 
struck  the  heavy  cuirassier-helmet,  and  the 
man  was  knocked  unconscious. 

"In  order  to  perform  this,"  the  Bavarian 
sharpshooter  added,  "one  must  have  a  safe 
hand  and  good  eyes." 


FOR 


HEN 


OF  BRAINS 
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RIGHT  NOW  you  can  quickly  save 

the  cost  of  this  machine  in  copying 
Stock  Sheets, Inventories,  Annual  Statements 


Any  boy  or  girl 
can  use  it.  Well 
made,  lasts  for 
years. 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


No  type  to  set. 
Copies  from 
typewriting,  ink, 
pencil. 


Yes,    if   your    end  of   the  year  reports  run  into 
several   pages  and   you    need    5    or    more    copies  — 


DUPLICATOR 


Will  earn  you  its  price  in    30  days,  and    save 
v^hat  it  cost  several  times  a  year  copyings 


One  jobber  saved  8  checkers  and  35 
typists  by  installing  the  Commercial 
Duplicator.  Hundreds  of  concerns — 
yes,  some  in  your  line  of  business— are 
speeding  up  work  and  saving  labor. 
The  Commercial  Duplicator  fills  the 
gap  between  the  carbon  copy  and  the 
1000  rim  stenciling  machine.  Makes 
up  to  100  copies  in  10  minutes — in  5 
colors  at  once  if  desired.  Write  for 
further  information  to 

■RnnliVofrir    Mfo-     Pn       1202  Monon  Bldgr..  Chicagro 
l^UpiltdUOr    iVlIg.    K^O.,  1.552  Hudson  Term.  Bldg.,NewYork 

What  do  you  want  to  copy? 

Check  this  list  and  mail  it  to  us  now 
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Orders  Invoices 

Bills 

Dept.  Charts 

Reports 

Statemer  ■ 

Drawings 

Engin.  Specifications 

Architects'  Specifications 

Price  Lists 

Stock  Lists 

Cost  Sheets 

Accounting  Forms 

Sales  Instructions 

Card  Records 

Tags  and  Labels 

Real  Estate  Abstracts 

Inventories 


A  Splendid 

Christmas 

Present 

$1  Postpaid 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 

Tear  Out  Each  Note  When  Attended  To 

Important  cns.isements  and  valiwble  ideas  are  lost  in  note- 
iio.iks  filled  with  dead  memorandums.  Use  the  Robinsoii 
Reniindei^ — six  coupons  to  a  page.  Put  each  note  on  a  separate 
c.iup"n— tear  it  out  when  it  ceases  to  he  of  VHlue.  Hamlsome 
Blank  Leather  case,  with  pocket  for  holding  special  papers.  A 
splendid  article  for  advertisers. 

Reminder  complete,  with  extra  pad.  size  3)^x7  in.,  postpaid, 
$1.  Name  in  guidon  cover.  2r)c  extra;  new  fillers,  90c  per  dozen. 
Vest  pocket  size,  3  X  5  in. ,  4  coupons  to  a  page,  complete,  with  six 
extra  pads,  postpaid,  ?1.  Name  in  gold,  25c  extra.  ORDER  NOW. 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co.     Dept.  L.     Westfield,  Mass. 


Will  you  give  one  family 

A 

MERRY 

XMAS 
DINNER? 

We  are  but  your 
agrnta— you  are 
the  host. 

Sn.OOO  poor  peo- 
pie  cheered  last 
X  m  as  in  the 
U.  S.  by  The 
Salvation 
Army. 

Help  us  in  this 
nay  to  get  close 
to  these  people. 
Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 

$2.00  Feeds  a  Family  of  Five 
Send  Donations    to    Com.    Miss    Booth 
118  We*t  Fourteenth  Street.    New  York  City 
Wettem  Dept.,  Comm.  Eitill.  108  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Cbiraio 
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Farm  Land 
Bonds 


Netting  6 


Cr)mbining: 

Abundant  Security, 
Large  Karnings, 
Strong  Guarantee. 

Secured  by  first 
mort^a^e  upon 
hiii:h-class  farm 
land  in  an  estab- 
lished district. 
Cost  in  1912 
three  times 
present  loan. 
Net  earnin^xs 
last  Near  were 
over  fi\e  times 
interestchari2:es. 
C  Guaranteed  by 
two  responsible 
business   men. 

Ask  for  Circular 
No.  894R 

Pciabodv, 
IIoiT5ihteling&:€o. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


om:  veak  of  the  federal  re- 
serve BANKING  SYSTEM 

OX  XovemhtT  16  one  year  had  passed 
since  tlie  new  Federal  Reserve  bank- 
ing system  went  into  operation.  Late  last 
year  the  financial  situation  in  this  country 
was  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Foreign 
exiliange  was  heavily  against  us,  and  the 
l>aiiks  had  only  just  emerged  from  a  condi- 
tion in  which  there  was  a  large  deficiency 
in  their  reserves.  Fearing  an  avalanche  of 
Eurojjean  liquidation  of  American  securi- 
ties, the  Stock  E.xchange  in  New  York  was 
still  closed.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Ercning  Post  points  out  that  "the  com- 
l)lete  and  dramatic  change"  that  has  since 
come  over  our  financial  situation  is  shown 
in  the  great  rise  in  the  investment  markets, 
in  the  unprecedeiitcdly  large  gold-imi)<)rts, 
in  the  swing  of  foreign  exchanges  in  our 
favor,  "to  a  degree  never  witnessed  in  our 
time  before,"  and  in  the  entr>'  of  this 
<-()untry  into  tlie  international  market  as  a 
f-hief  lender  of  money  to  the  outside  world. 

Discussion  of  the  anni\ersary  has  cen- 
tered on  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the 
new  facilities  jirovided  for  by  the  system 
have  remained  "])ractically  untouched." 
In  llu-  last  week  before  the  anniversary 
(lav,  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
had  a  cash  reserve  of  S;i2«».2."):i.(XK).  while 
their  total  rediscounts  were  only  .S43,14S,- 
000.  Meanwhili',  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  circulation  not  specifically  covered 
l>v  deposits  in  cash  against  them  amounted 
to  only  .?i:},007,(KM).  In  these  facts  the 
EntiiiKj  I'ti-il  writt-r  found  ])lain  evidence 
that  "the  facilities  of  the  new  banking 
.system  had  not  yet  had  to  be  employed." 
Tlif  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
traordinary gain  the  country  has  made  in 
financial  power,  prestige,  and  l>anking 
resoun-es  through  tlie  working  out  of 
economic  conditions  under  a  European 
war.  But  while  tlu'.st'  new  facilities  had 
not  yet  been  employed,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  thai  th<'  existence  of  our  new 
and  sounder  banking  and  currency  system 
must  Itave  had  its  influence  in  promoting 
this  ver>-  eonfi(h'nce  on"  the  part  of  the 
outside  world  in  the  economic  position  of 
this  country.  The  writer  pointed  out 
further  that  the  existence  of  these  fa<'ilities 
and  safeguards  for  our  financial  system 
iiad  "an  immen.se  importance  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  economic  i)roblems  which  will 
confront  us  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war 
and  on  the  n-turn  of  i)eace." 

According  to  a  writer  in  The  Wall  Slrcct 
Joiininl  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  had  most  profited  by 
conditions  prevailing  during  the  last  year 
was  in  the  accumulation  of  gold,  a  factor 
w;hieh  in  future  times  of  stress  would  count. 
Only  because  of  the  «'xist»'nce  of  exceptional 
conditions  was  it  ])ossible  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  this  matter.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  now  ha\e  a  total  of  S297,44."),00() 
in  gold,  and  in  addition,  and  quite  distinct 
from  that  sum.  the  Federal  Reserve  agents 
have  accumulated  a  gold  fund  of  S133,- 
.■){K),000.  Many  writers  in  commenting  on 
the  amiiver.sary  noted  a  remark  made  a 
year  ago  by  Paul  M.  Warburg,  one  of  the 
members  of  tlie  F'ederal  Reserve  Board, 
tiiat  the  Kith  of  November.  1914.  "might 
be  cousidered  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  eco- 


nomic hfe  of  our  nation."  He  predicted 
that  "coming  generations  would  com- 
memorate it  as  marking  the  foundation  of 
our  financial  emancipation." 

Membersliip  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  now  embraces  7,630  banking  insti- 
tutions, mostly  national,  and  the  aggregate 
l)aid-in  capital  approximates  Soo,000,000. 
While  the  reserve  banks  have  been  com- 
pletely organized,  their  rediscoinitihg  facili- 
ties have  thus  far  been  only  slightly  utilized, 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  easy  money 
which  made  it  unuecessarj'  for  member 
banks  to  seek  accommodations.    . 

A  writer  in  the  New  Y'ork  World  recalled 
that  the  National  Bank  Act  of  the  Ci\il 
War  "was  a  great  triumph  in  its  place  and 
time,"  but  the  Federal  Reserve'  Act  had 
"proved  a  greater  triumph  in .  its  more 
fundamental  service  to  stable  banking  and 
public  protection  against  panic."  In  the 
New  York  Timcii\s  comment  on  the  anni- 
versary the  following  appeared:      .  '  _ -r 

"One  year  ago  the  Federal  Re.serve 
system  was  born  amid  a  comrnercial. 
financial,  and  international  con\"idsion. 
The  conditions  were  so  ini])romising- that 
opinions  were  di\  ided  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  deferring  so  great  an  adventure 
to  more  favorable  times.  The  result  has 
justified  the  action  taken,  and  the  system 
has  only  begun  to  exert  its  beneficent 
efTect  ui)on  tlie  country's  business.  Few- 
will  contend  that  the  fa\orable  progress  of 
the  year  is  altogether  due  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  banking  and  of 
commercial  credit  through  the  operation 
of  the  Reserve  system.  Fewer  still  will 
contend  that  the  system  did  not  reenforce 
the  forces  making  for  recovery  in  ways 
that  hardly  anybody  foresaw.  No  doubt 
the  extremely  easy  money  market  assisted, 
but  the  money  market  would  hardly  have 
been  so  easy  without  the  certainty  that 
there  would  be  no  currency-scarcity  under 
the  FVderal  system.  Nobody  foresaw  that 
the  greatest  loan  ever  floated  betwei'U  one 
<-ountry  and  the  investors  of  another  would 
be  taken  in  this  country,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  new  system  facilitat«^d 
it  in  some  degree. 

"It  is  announced  that  dollar  exchange 
has  been  established  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia.  The  incident  itself 
is  not  of  large  importance  except  as  a  por- 
tent. This  country  is  entering  into  foreign 
trade-relations  as  never  before,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  .system 
is  strongly  promoting  it  by  .surmounting  the 
obsta(  les  in  the  old  law.  Under  the  old 
"American"  system  National  Banks  could 
not  have  foreign  branches,  could  not  lend 
their  credit — which  was  taken  to  mean, 
could  not  grant  acceptances — could  not 
unite  their  resources  for  a  common  purpo.se 
except  through  the  machinery  of  the 
clearing-houses,  and  were  in  many  ways 
imi)eded  in  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  has  begun   to  do  most  promisingly. 

"Among  the  favorable  developments  of 
this  first  year  have  been  the  loss  to  the 
Treasury  and  gain  to  the  Federal  system 
of  banking  primacy.  This  has  not  been 
accomi^lished  by  the  aggression  of  the 
Federal  system,  but  by  the  misadventure 
of  the  Treasury's  plans  for  preserving  its 
banking  functions.  They  have  been  too 
great  for  the  countr>''s  good,  however  well 
intended,  and  are  destined  to  dwindle. 
Soon  the  Treasury  will  be  a  mere  customer 
of  the  Federal  system,  i)Ia<-ing  the  resources 
which  belong  to  tlie  country  at  the 
countr^ 's  service,  and  never  again  alter- 
nately starving  and  flooding  the  money- 
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market  by  revenue  operations  having  no 
right  relation  to,  credit  or  l)anking.  This 
result  will  bi=r~'s\ire  in  proportion  that  the 
Federal  Bank  management  remains  what 
it  has  been,  firm  and  not  fussy,  dictated  by 
reason,  and  using  no  other  for(;e  to  estab- 
lish its  primacy  in  the  nation's  financial 
councils." 


LIVING  COSTS  IN  PARIS 

The  approach  of  a  second  winter  since 
the  war  began  gives  new  interest  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  European  capitals.  Items 
pertaining  to  Paris  were  presented  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist  by  a  cor- 
respondent Avriting  from  Paris.  Coal  had 
become  so  costly  that  many  landlords  had 
announced  their  refusal  to  heat  large 
apartment-houses,  altho  another  reason  for 
this  was  found  in  the  moratorium  under 
which  they  were  not  receiving  rent  from 
some  of  their  tenants.  Following  are 
prices  that  now  prevail  in  Paris  and  those 
of  1913: 

Franca 

1915  1913 

Coa] perton  95.00  (iO.OO 

Anthracite perton  125.00  75.00 

Sugar per  pound  .65  .30 

Butter per  pound  2.50  2.20 

Jam per  pound  1 .  30  .80 

Bread four  pounds  .  90  .  75 

Bacon per  pound  3 .  00  2 .  20 

Rump-steak per  pound  2.50  1.80 

Mutton  cutlets per  pound  2 .  20  1.40 

Veal  (stewing) per  pound  1 .  75  1 .  00 

Fresh  pork per  pound  1 .  70  1 .  40 

Chocolate per  pound  2.00  1.40 

Cheese per  pound  .55  .35 

Soap har  .60  .35 

Potatoes per  kilo  .25  .15 

Cabbages each  .60  .20 

Lentils per  liter  .60  .40 

Haricots per  liter  .50  .30 

Cotton a  reel  .40  .20 

Wool per  kilo  20.00  8.50 

The  writer  believes  there  is  no  real 
cause  for  anxiety  "so  long  as  France  and 
England  hold  the  seas."  At  the  same 
time  the  winter  is  not  likely  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant one  for  the  poor,  as  the  above  figures 
show.  However,  France  has  no  reason  to 
fear  any  real  curtailment  in  breadstuffs,  al- 
tho the  French  have  always  been  excep- 
tionally large  consumers  of  bread.  As  to 
other  articles  of  food,  the  situation  is  not 
so  good.  The  potato-crop,  for  example,  has 
been  a  partial  failure,  due  to  a  wet  summer. 
Milk  has  become  not  only  dearer,  but 
scarcer,  because  cows  have  been  largely 
requisitioned.  Meat,  from  being  a  neces- 
sity, has  become  a  luxury,  so  that  retail 
butchers  are  more  and  more  closing  down 
1  heir  shops.  Fish  has  become  quite  scarce, 
the  advance  in  price  being  about  30  eents^ 
t  his  scarcity  being  in  part  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  trawlers  have  been 
engaged  in  mine-sweeping  and  hunting  down 
submarines.     The  writer  says  further: 

"Leather,  in  company  with  all  other 
army  -  equipment  material,  is  extremely 
dear.  Boots,  which  could  be  purchased 
before  the  war  at  from  20  to  25  francs  the 
pair,  now  fetch  from  40  to  45  francs,  and 
even  repairs  are  double  the  original  charge. 
Clothing  of  all  kinds  is  rising,  and  the 
chances  of  a  fall  are  quite  remote  while 
the  rich  wool-  and  cotton-manufactories  of 
the  north  (Roubaix,  Lille,  Tourcoing,  etc.) 
remain  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Petrol,  too, 
which  could  be  bought  for  2.50  francs  the 
five  liters,  is  to-day  scarce  at  4.50  francs, 
and  taxi-drivers  are  wondering  how  much 
longer  they  can  possibly  run  their  cabs  at 
the  old  rates.  Here,  again  the  hand  of  the 
'requisitioner'  is  heavy. 

"Turning  from  home  products  to  the 
imported  articles,  one  finds  much  the  same 
conditions  prevailing.  Extra  cost  of  freight 
and  insurance  has  to  be  added  to  an  already 
higher  price,  all  of  which  is  naturally  passed 
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War  Tested  Investments 

TKe  past  year  and  four  montlis  or  war  time  conaitions  nave 
put  American  investments  of  all  classes  tKrougk  such  a  searching 
test  as  tKey  never  experienced  tefore.  ^iVkere  weaknesses  existed 
tkey  Kave  been  revealed. 

But  tliere  are  some  classes  of  securities  so  solid,  so  thoroughly 
safeguarded,  that  these  exceptional  conditions  have  only  served  to 
show  how  safe  and  sound  they  are. 

First  Mortgage  6%  Real  Estate  Bonds  have  heen  conspic- 
uous among  the  better  class  of  American  securities  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  -withstood  these  tests.  Their  safety 
has  again  been  tried  and  proved  and  the  amplest  faith  in  them 
is  justified  by  their  record — 

J^o  investor  lias  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  ;f>rinci^al 
or  interest  on  any  security  ^urcnased  of  us 
since   this  House  was  founded,    33  years  ago. 

"We  have  now  on  hand  a  wide  variety  of  high  grade  First 
Mortgage  Serial  Real  Estate  Bonds,  which  we  have  purchased 
from  the  mortgagors  after  careful  investigation,  and  offer  with  our 
recommendation,  in   denominations   of  $1,000,   $500  and  $100, 

to  net  6%. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  L-644 
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'  STRAUS  BUILDIN 
CHICAGO 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 


Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604    CONCORD 

BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


irupr^aux  Ulnrtgagf  OIo. 


Tor  3r>  vfars  we  have  heen  payiiiL'  uur  ciistnttiera 
the  hi'^hest  returns  Cuiisistent  with  c<iii?prvative 
inetliods.  First  mm-tgaL'e  "loans  of  S2(1U  and  up 
which  we  ran  recommend  after  the  most  thoron^li 
lier'^nml  nue-tigatioii.  Ple;t.se  ask  for  Lo;.ii  I.i^t  No. 
77,    $2.')Orti(M  :ite8o(  Depositalsolor  5avinR  in^t^srois. 


^'PERKINSS.CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


The  Financial  Policy  of  the  Individual 
should  be  that  of  the  Successful  Corporation. 

The  w^ell  managed  corporation  usually  creates  an  adequate 
sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  outstanding  indebtedness. 

The  man  maintaining  a  home  and  family  should  accumulate 
sound,  interest-bearing  securities.  If  he  sets  aside  and  carefully 
invests  a  certain  percentage  of  his  yearly  earnings,  as  does  the  cor- 
poration, the  income  from  his  securities  will  lessen  the  burden  of 
his  expenses  and  eventually,  if  incapacitated  for  active  business  or 
professional  endeavor,  a  permanent  annual  income  will  be  assured. 

You  are  invited  to  communicate  w^ith  our  nearest  office  for 
our  plan  for  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  funds  for  per- 
manent income. 

Send  for  list  of  offerings  D-32. 
A  definite  statement  of  your  requirements  w^ill  insure  the  best 
service   our  organization   affords. 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 

Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
London,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421   Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE 

Munsey  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  5 16  Security  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 

La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

Geneva,  Swritzerland 


Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
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This  Interests  YOU 
As  An  Investor 

Our  new  booklet  enritled 
"Municipal  Bonds"  contains 
information  of  great  value  to 
every  investor.  It  explains 
in  simple,  understandable 
language  the  various  classes 
of  municipal  bonds,  such  as 
Ciovcrnment,  State,  Count}', 
School,  Special  Tax,  etc.,  and 
expounds  the  exacting  meth- 
ods pursued  by  this  house  in 
investigating  and  safeguard- 
ing investments  before  offer- 
ing them  to  its  clients. 

This  booklet  will  be  inval- 
uable tf)  you  as  an  investor, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  your  investments  total. 
Send  for  it  at  once  and  read 
it  with  care. 

Send  also  for  a  list  of  our 
offerings.  We  are  nation 
wide  in  our  purchases.  You 
will  find  bonds  of  the  great 
cities  and  states  on  our  lisc 
and  also  of  lesser  communities 
whose  credit  is  unquestioned. 
Rates  vary  from  4%  to  5! %. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for    Circular  L-11 

^illiam  J^^  fompton  f ompany 


New  .York 
Chicago 


Mniilfl|>iil 
llondB 


St.  Louin 
Cincinnati 


Are  You  Sure 

tiut  your  money  is  (iropcrly  invested? 
Wc  know  tliat  every  Farm  Mortga{;e 
wc  offer  is  a  proper  and  s;ifc  purchase. 
Let  us  tell  yoii  why. 

But  FinL  Docs  it  mean  anything; 
to  you  to  *  know  why  one  Farm 
Mortgage  is  more  easily  paid  than 
another? 

Writm  at  for  thit  information — 
You  can  purchoMm  latur 

5 1%  Farm  Mortgages  6 1% 

Fanners  and   Drovers   Company 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 


liitcHttM  Commilirr  • 
WILLIAM  Sl'RV  \V.  I    U ALLORAN 

W.  S.  McCOK.NH  K       HAKOI,!)  R.  SMtX) 


on  in  turn  to  the  unfortunate  consumer. 
The  scarcity  of  male  labor  is  yet  another 
factor  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  some  in- 
dustries have  had  to  close  down  for  want 
of  it,  lessening  output  and  consequently 
raising  prices.  Glass  -  workers  are  now 
making  shells— the  Belgian  and  Austrian 
supplies  are  dead — and  a  broken  pane  in  the 
writer's  mndow  recently  cost  5.75  francs  to 
replace,  against  1.25  francs  in  peace-time." 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Statulard  declares  that  it  is  not  in  articles 
of  consumption  as  food  that  the  greatest 
increases  have  taken  place,  but  in  other 
articles  much  used  in  every-day  life  and  of 
the  cheaper  sort,  such  as  heretofore  were 
made  in  Germany.  There  is  not  so  much 
a  want  of  articles  of  this  class  as  a  lack 
of  the  inexpensive  kinds  such  as  Germany 
made  and  sold  in  France.  When  German 
and  Austrian  articles  disappeared,  it  was 
not  possible  at  once  to  replace  them,  either 
from  England  or  from  America,  so  that 
France  was  practically  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources.  France  has  had  her  ports 
free  and  has  had  plenty  of  money,  and  yet 
the  world's  markets  have  been  of  little 
a\ail  to  her  in  keeping  prices  at  former 
levels.  Figures  are  presented  to  show  what 
this  means  in  such  articles  as  shirts,  boots, 
shoes,  etc.: 

"Let  us  take  shirts.  These  used  to  be 
made  in  the  north,  and  all  over  France, 
from  material  provided  by  the  occupied 
towns.  They  were  also  imported  from 
England  and  America,  and,  of  course,  from 
the  Central  Empires.  Alt  ho  England  and 
America  still  have  unlimited  supplies  of 
cotton,  flannelette,  and  flannel,  owing  to  the 
restrictions  on  export  and  the  difficulties 
of  freight  thes«>  are  very  dear. 

"Cambric  or  linen  shirts,  which  in  1914 
cost  5.S.,  now  cost  6.s\  8rf.  Cotton  shirts 
have  risen  from  3.s.  9f/.  to  on.  Qd.;  flannel- 
ette shirts,  from  3n.  dd.  to  5s.  Sd.;  and 
flannel,  from  10.s.  ',id.  to  15.s.  Men's  pants, 
from  2s.  Of/,  to  3.s-.  9(/.;  collars,  from  Gs.  'Sd. 
to  8.S.  id.  the  dozen;  and  handkerchiefs, 
from  6.S.  '.ill.  to  lOs.  Cotton  socks  have 
risen  by  about  2'/.  lo  5'/.  a  i)air,  and  woolen 
socks  by  L'W.  Almost  all  sorts  of  cloth 
and  cotton  stuffs  have  risen  at  least  two 
or  three  francs  the  yard,  and  more  for  th(< 
better  qualities. 

"Boots  and  shoes  have  risen  at  least  20 
per  cent.,  and  soling  juul  heeling  costs  at 
least  15'/.  to  2(W.  more.  Table-glasses 
have  gone  up  l.s.  (yd.  a  dozen,  and  bottles 
.")0  per  cent.;  sewing-<-otton,  from  2d.  to 
2,'2r/.;  and  pa^^kets  of  needles  and  pins 
respectively  have  risen  ^^d.  and  ll^'l- 
.\s  for  knitting-wool,  it  costs  very  nearly 
<l()uble,  or  lOs.  the  kilo,  instead  of  6.s.  S</. 
Si)irit  for  lamps  has  more  than  doubled, 
as  has  bla<'k  soap.  Coal,  as  used  in  ordi- 
nary kitchens,  is  twic(>  the  price,  and  sells 
now  at  4s.  {id.  the  sack,  instead  of  2s.  2d.; 
while  anthracite  has  risen  from  2s.  6d.  to 
5s.  9(/. 

"Curiously  enough,  considering  th»' 
amount  that  used  to  be  imported  from 
Austria  and  Germany,  furniture  has  not 
risen  much,  but  this  is  perhaps  because 
the  demand  has  not  yet  exhausted  the 
old  stocks.  Bedding  alone  seems  to  have 
increased,  mattresses  and  spring  mattresses 
having  risen  20  or  30  jht  cent. 

"With  all  these  small  worries  and  in- 
conveniences there  is  still  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Neither  gas  nor  electricity 
is  charged  more  for,  and  rents  have  rather 
decreased.  Up  to  now  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  taxation,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
strain  put  upon  her  France  has  not  called 
upon  her  population  for  as  much  pecuniary 
self-sacrifice  or  material  suffering,  apart 
from  the  human  toll  of  the  Army,  as  the 
other  belligerents." 


Proper  Advice  Means 
Safe  Investment 


It  is  easy  to  invest 
safely  if  you  are  di- 
rected properly.  For 
more  than  ten  years 
we  have  made  it  our 
business  to  direct  in- 
vestors on  their  pur- 
chase of  securities. 
More  than  10,000 
clients  have  used  our 
services  without  loss  of  a 
dollar  of  principal  or  in- 
come on  purchases  of  pre- 
ferred stocks  made  on  our 
recommendation.  Send  for 
68  page  book,  "Investing 
Under  Expert  Direction"; 
also  our  descriptive  list  of 
current  offerings  netting 
6  to  7  percent. 

The  Geiger-Jones 
Company 

Investment  Bankers 

505  Market  Avenne,  North 

Caaton,  Ohio 


F^iM^MoRTG^GE^ 


yj 


6/q  Our  booklet,  entitled 
"American  Farm  Loans" — 
yours  for  the  asking — contains 
some  interesting  letters  from  Scotch 
clients  who  at  present  hold  over 
^8,000,000  of  our  mortgages.  Our  long 
experience  without  a  loss  entitles  us 
to  the  consideration  of  all  conserva- 
tive investors. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Company 


/EsUbliihed 
ItSiS 


)  1 1  So.  LaSalle  St.,CHIC AGO 


Stocks  and  Bonds 
for  Salaried  People 

>.'t\  0.  invest  and  realize  in  oneoper- 
iitioii.  Buy  one  or  more  shares  of 
>t...-k  on  monthly  payments.  Write 
for  Booklet  B. 

Members 

N.  Y.  Slock.  Collon  and  Coflee  Exchanges 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3'A>  or  4-7»  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

WBiIEfbRNWllST  No.  574  ANDfRK  BOOKLET. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.0n<:) 
E  ~ 


JOklahoma      City.   U.S.A. 


THE   BEST  SECURin 
EARTH  ITSELF 


IS 


First  inortgapes  on  rich  Agrirultara!  Lands 
are  safe,  and  returns  are  certain. 

"We're  Ripht  On  The  Ground."  and  have 
been  since  1883.  We  pei^onally  know  the 
security  and  the  borrower  under  all  of  our 
loans.     Our 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

have  never  caused  an  investor  the  loss  of  a 
dollar.  Don't  take  chances  with  your  invest- 
menti — write  now  for  Booklet 
"A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

F.»t.l8»3.  Grand  Forks, N.D. 
Capital  and  Siiri.lu-,  «400,c>00 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Young  Wisdom. — A  fair  young  girl  of 
sixteen  can  say,  "  All  my  life!"  in  a  more 
impressive  way  than  can  an  old  man  of 
eighty. — Puck. 


After  the  Fall. — Observant  Kiduy — 
"  Oh,  look  at  that  funny  man,  mother. 
He's  sitting  on  the  sidewalk  talkin'  to  a 
banana-peel ! ' ' — J  udgc. 


Sold  ! — Automobile  Salesman — "  I  ap- 
l)eal  to  you  as  a  woman  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment; the  static  lag  of  the  motor  is  as  the 
square  of  radius  impulse." — Puck. 


Fond. — "  Why  all  these  toots  as  you  pass 
that  village?  "  inquired  the  fii-eman. 

"  Toots  is  my  wife's  pet  name,"  explained 
the  engineer. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Appropriate. — "  Some  people  are  humor- 
ous without  even  knowing  it." 

"  As  when,  for  instance?  " 

"  Here's  a  man  advertises  a  lecture  on 
'  The  Panama  Canal,'  illustrated  with 
slides." — Chicago  Herald. 


Hungry. — "  Your  wife's  dinner-parties 
are  alwavs  beautiful  at^'airs." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "  At  first 
])eople  didn't  seem  to  want  to  come  to 
'em,  but  I  guess  mebl)e  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  making  a  difference." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Feminist. — The  dull  boy  in  the  class 
unexpectedh^  distinguished  himself  in  a 
recent  history-examination.  The  question 
ran,  "  How  and  when  was  slavery  intro- 
duced into  America?  "     To  this  he  replied: 

"  No  women  had  come  over  to  the  early 
Virginia  colony.  The  planters  wanted 
wives  to  help  witli  the  work.  In  1619 
tlie  London  Company  sent  over  a  ship-load 
of  girls.  The  planters  gladlj'  maiTied 
them,  and  slavery  was  introduced  into 
America. ' ' —  Yo ulh's  Com panion . 


A  Lost  Lamb. — William  Dean  Howells, 
at  a  dinner  in  Boston,  said  of  modern 
American  letters: 

"  The  average  popular  novel  shows  on 
the  novelist's  part  an  ignorance  of  his  trade 
which  reminds  me  of  a  New  England  clerk. 

"  In  a  New  England  village  I  entered 
the  main  street  department-store  one 
afternoon  and  said  to  tlie  clerk  at  the  book- 
counter  : 

"  '  Let  me  have,  please,  the  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb.' 

"  '  Post-office  right  across  the  street, 
IMr.  Lamb,'  said  the  clerk,  with  a  naive, 
brisk  smile." — Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 


No  Spoils  to  Share. — An  old  negro  was 
charged  with  chicken-stealing,  and  the 
judge  said: 

"  Where's  yom-  lawyer,  uncle?  " 

"  Ain't  got  none,  jedge." 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  one,"  returned 
the  Court.  "  I'll  assign  one  to  defend 
you." 

"  No,  sah,  no,  sah,  please  don't  do  dat," 
begged  the  defendant. 

"  Why  not?  "  persisted  the  judge.  "  It 
won't  cost  you  anything.  Why  don't  you 
want  a  lawyer?  " 

"  Well,  Ah'U  tell  yo',  jedge,"  said  the  old 
man  confidentially.  "  Ah  wants  ter  enj'y 
flem  chickens  mahself."  —  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Anglo-French  Gold  Bonds 

Yielding  an  Income  of  Nearly  5!/2% 
On  Your  Investment 

Q  .,  These  bonds  are  the  joint  and  several  obligation  of  the 

^  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  France.  The  ultimate  security^  is 
the  whole  taxing  powder  of  the  British  and  French  governments  and 
rhe  financial  moralit}-  of  the  British  and  French  peoples. 

Over  one  half  of  the  issue  of  ^500,000,000  was  with- 
income  jj-^yvp  foj-  investment  by  members  of  the  purchasing 
group.  The  balance  is  offered  at  98  and  interest,  yielding  an 
income  of  nearly  S/^%.  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes  have 
usually  sold  in  normal  times  at  prices  to  yield  onl}'  2)4%  to  3}4%. 

Conversion  |"  ''1'^^^^'""  ^".  '}^  ^""^"'^  ,°^  "".f '>^  5K.'>  ^''l^ 
p  .    ..  bond  carries  with  it  a    special  privilege  entitling  the 

^  holder,   if  he  does  not  desire  to  have  his    bond    re- 

deemed at  par,  to  exchange  it  at  or  before  maturity — which  is  five 
years  from  date — for  a  4/4%,  bond  of  the  two  governments,  which 
will  run  until  1940,  but  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  governments 
on  and  after  October  15,  1930.  Based  on  the  yield  of  British  Con- 
sols and  French  Rentes  in  past  years,  such  a  bond  would  have 
sold  below  no  in  only  three  years  of  the  eighty  years  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war  and  would  have  sold  during  this  period 
as  high  as  126. 

Convenience  "^^^  bonds  are  issued  in  convenient  denominations 
of  $100,  $500  and  $1000,  and  in  coupon  and  regis- 
tered form,  offering  equal  opportunity  and  return  to  all  classes  of 
investors.  To  offer  a  convenient  market  for  their  subsequent  pur- 
chase or  sale,  they  will  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Their  value,  as  a  basis  for  loans,  is  alread}^  well  established  among 
the  banks  of  the  country. 

Interest  Payable  October  15  and  April  15 

Make  Application  to  any  Bank,  Trust  Company, 
Bond  Dealer  or  Broker 


HUMOROUS    HITS 


niiit  lluw  lu  Hold  an  Audience,  by  Cirenvillo  Kloisi  r.  Latest  and  best 
selirtioiis,  including  old  favorites.  Gives  practical  suij^estioiis  on 
delivery.  Voice-training,  etc.  Cloth,  326  pp.  Jl.OO  net :  postaje  12c. 
Fl  NR  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


UNUSUALLY 

EFFECTIVE 

as  a  means  of  systematic  sav- 
ing is  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

of  purchasing  high-grade,  divi- 
dend-paying stocks  and  bonds, 
in  amounts   from  one  share  up. 

A  small  initial  payment  secures 
such  a  purchase  and  you  receive 
all  dividends  from  date  of  first 
payment. 

This  plan  fully  described  in  our 
Booklet  Xo.  33,  sent  on  request. 

Harris, WiNTHROP  &  C? 

Meml>ers  New  York  Slock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 


"The  Right  Of  the  Child 
To  Be  Well  Born" 

A  popular  new  book 
on  the  Science  of 

EUGENICS 


B.v  Gf;OKGK  E 
DAVVSON.Ph.D 
Prufessur  of  Psy- 
chology, Hartford 
ScliMol  of  Religious  Peda- 
gogy. 

It  urges  parenthood  as  the 
supreme  object  of  being,  fit 
selection  and  wise  prepara- 
tion as  a  necessity  tliereto. 
I'JuK-.  cloth.  T.'jc  net;  poit- 
paid  S2c. 

Funk&  Wagnalls  Co. 
334-60  Fourth  Ave.N.  Y. 


Court  Life  in 
France,  Germany 
England,     Russia 

Memories  of 
Forty  Years 


By  Princess  Catherine  Radzin-ill 

A  Princess  welcomed  in  the  highest  courts  of 
Europe,  her  revelations  have  the  stamp  of  genuine 
authority.  Intimate  with  Kings,  Queens,  Statesmen, 
and  various  towering  intellects  of  the  past  40  years, 
her  pages  shed  much  light  upon  the  great  personalities 
now  high  in  the  councils  of  war.  "  If  the  year  gives 
us  many  books  as  interesting,  we  will  have  some  verv 
entertaining  reading,"  says  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  in  a 
lenRthy  notice  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Kxtralarge  Octavo, 
beautifully  illustrated.     $j.7S  net;  by  mail,  lOc  extra. 

Fnnk  &  WagnalU  Company,     354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Securities  to  Buy 

We  are  advising  clients  to 
purchase  certain  securities 
in  lines  of  business  which 
have  not  profited  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  Are  you  seek- 
ing investment  ? 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

PartJcuIars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-4-5  of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellcsley  Hills,  Mass. 

Lw(Mt  Btatlttlcftl  OrgknlzaUon  of  Iti  CtwrkcUr 

In  U.  S. 


1illl!lilJI:k^i:!il:il!f.riy 


Ttir  drinanti  in    untrttlrd  lime*  for  frodfint 

mortcftfCft  indlcat«s  their  unuiual  ■tahility. 

i'»t  iDortfCftg^f  do  not  ihrink  tn  vklur — thryare 

tituftlly  ».D  property    worth  three  timra  the  money 

li.aned.     We  h»re    l.,»ned  nter   fl.OOfi.OOO  and  net  » 

nitl*'  rent  I'-st  Ui  any   inreitor  or  %  »inf;le  f'<rrclo«ure 

h\r  m^U.     Wiit«>f..r  U>.klet  describing  melht^.  and 

It  "f  1  »oj  fr.m  I3nn  t-,  lio  fxm 

AlREMl  S-SWANSON  CO. 

11   *ii>,f^    N«ti..„.il    (t»nk   lli.ll.lli.c.  'll.I[ih..fT>«  rilT.  OkU. 


The  Next  Bi  A 
ImprovemGin 
in  Automobiles 


Gear  Shifting  Magnetically 
By  Means  of  Push  Buttons 

THINK  of  the  comfort  of  driving 
a  gasoline  car  electrically  con- 
trolled. The  power,  speed  and  mile- 
age of  gasoline  plus  the  easy  opera- 
tion of  an  electric  car. 

Every  automobile  owner,  and  everyone 
contemplating  the  purchane  oi"  an  auto- 
mobile will  be  vitally  interested  In  "The 
Next  Rid  Inirrovemcnt  In  Automobiles", 
a  booklet  (just  issued)  dcscribinK  tnag- 
natic  tmoT  thifting.  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  post  card\vill  bring  you  a  copy 
of  this  booklet  by  return  mail — also  the 
names  of  several  automobile  manufac- 
turers who  can  sell  you  noio  cars  equipped 
with  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

1 205  St.  Paul  Avenue.     Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Look  for  the  MatntUc  Geor  Shifl  al  (he 

/SVtf  York  and  Chicago  Showi 


Flourishing.— Pessimist — "  Is  he  pros- 
perous, do  you  think?  " 

Optimist — "  Is  he?  Why,  he  owes  twice 
what  he  owns." — Judge. 


IS 


Happy     Fate. — "  What     disposition 
made  of  the  children  of  the  couple?  " 

"  They  will  si)end  six  months  wth  the 
servants  of  each  parent." — Puck. 


Preferred. — Eoith — "  Would  you  marry 
a  man  to  reform  liim?  " 

Alice — "  Not  if  I  could  possibly  get  a 
man  who  didn't  need  reforming." — Boston 
Transcript. 


A  Large  Dose. — Oswald — "  My  love 
for  3'ou  is  like  tlie  deep  blue  sea — " 

Clarissa  (for  such  was  her  name) — 
"  .\nd  I  take  it  with  the  corresponding 
amount  of  salt." — L'uivtnsity  of  Michigan 
dargoyle. 


A  Perilous  Peak. — "  What  is  your  idea 
of  ease  with  dignity?  " 

"  The  attainment  of  a  position,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "  where  people  won't 
laugh  if  you  talk  about  lecturing  as  if  it 
were  regular  work." — Washington  Star. 


Not  Backward.  —  Countrv  School- 
teacher— "  You  notice  that  boy  Avho 
stands  at  the  foot  of  his  class?  Well,  last 
summer  he  was  the  brightest  boy  in  school." 

Committeeman — "  He  is  now.  I  notice 
the  foot  of  the  class  is  nearest  the  stove." — 
Puck. 


Easily  Satisfied. — ".\t  the  time  the 
accident  occurred  she  was  motoring  with 
her  cousin  and  had  stept  out  of  the  car 
and  was  standing  on  the  road  when  another 
car  swept  by,  striking  her.  She  received  a 
comi)ound  fracture  of  the  left  thigh  and 
two  broken  ribs  on  the  left  side.  The  at- 
tending physicians  pronounce  her  condi- 
tion satisfactorj-." — From  the  New  York 
Times. 


A  New  Attack. — "  F^xcuse  me,  sir,"  said 
the  panhandler,  shuffling  up  to  Dubb- 
leigh's  side,  "  but  you  couldn't  let  me  liave 
SI 5,  could  you?  " 

"Fifteen  dollars?"  echoed  Dubbleigh. 
"  fJreat  Scott,  man;  do  you  for  one 
moment  suppose  I'd  be  fool  enough  to  giv(> 
you  Slii?  " 

"  No,  chief — I  didn't,"  said  the  pan- 
liandler,  "  but  I  sort  o'  hoped  you'd  regard 
it  as  a  kind  of  i)ersonal  assessment  and 
swear  off  fourteen  ninety,  leavin'  me  with 
a  dime  to  the  good!" 

lie  got  it. — Chicago  Herald. 


A  Passport.— The  .\rchbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  to  officiate  at  an  important  service 
in  London.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
Abbey  was  opened,  and  a  great  space  roped 
off  so  that  the  dignitaries  might  alight  from 
t  heir  equipages  unmolested.  When  a  dusty 
four-wheeler  crossed  the  square,  driven 
by  a  fat,  red-faced  cabby,  bobbies  ruslied 
out  to  head  him  off. 

"  Get  out  of  'ere,"  one  of  them  called 
briskly.  "  This  entrance  is  reserved  for 
the  Archbishop." 

With  a  wink  and  a  backward  jerk  of  his 
thumb  the  irrepressible  cabby  replied 
cheerfully: 

"  I  'ave  the  old  duffer  inside." — Christian 
Register, 


|1 


Florida  Fruit 
Direct  to  You 

The  early  sun-sweetened  varie- 
ties are  now  ripe.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  bearing  the  Swann 
brand  are  particularly  good. 
These  grow  and  reach  their 
greatest  perfection  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  scientifically 
cultivated  groves  in  the  world. 

Special  Selections 
Popular  Sizes 

Thechoicest  fruit  grown  in  Florida, 
in  the  most  popular  size,  is  sold  di- 
rect to  the  consumer  in  convenient 
packages. 

Seventy-five  to  eighty-eight  select 
oranges,  or  twenty-three  to  thirty- 
two  fine  grapefruit,  prepaid  to 
any  address  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  lor  $3.50. 

Illustrated  description  of  orange 
groves  at  Florence  Villa.  Florida, 
with  each  order  or  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

Swann  Grove 

Office  of  Manager.      Tampa,  Florida 


FOR    HEALTH    AND    SPORT  visit 

famous  Indian  River  section  of  Flori- 
da.    Best   hotels,  climate,   sport  and 
SI^,J  land.     Write  Brevard  County  Board 
"-  ^  Trade.  Boi  O,  Eau  GaUie.  Florida. 


Wathan 


Viewof  arcli 
cut  \rith knife. 


N^'S^Vai  Arch  Supports] 

give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aoliin^        \J 
feet,  rei^tthe  hody  and  aid  Natur.'  t 
restore  noimal  strength  to  weakened 
a'"^*ites.  Relieve  and  prevent  flat 
f.  et.  WrilcforBookletand  FREEi 
lOday  Trial  Offer.     Fits  any  shoe. 
.Nathan  Ankl»t  Support  Co.,  90-A  Reade  St,.  N.T. 


This   Practical  Tab — 

f"r  the  Inisin.ss  nr  professional  man. 
Slips  on  instantly — marks  the  pajje 
plainly — stays  in  place  at-wavs. 

/^-^//Uo     INDEX 

SSrf/f.dQ    TABS 
are  made  of  nirkelled  steel,  celluloid 
faced.     Easily  kept  clean   and  sani- 
tary.      Two    sizes,    supplied     either 
lettered  or  bl»nk.     Send  postal  for  particulars  and  prices. 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO.,  Z94  WaihinKton  St.,  Boitoa,  Mau. 


DANFORTH 

Service  and  Experience  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  57  years  in  negotiating 

FARM   MORTGAGES 

is  at  the  disposal  of  investors.    Keep  this 
in  mind  when  looking  for  investments. 

Descriptive  List  No.  50  sent  upon  request. 
A.    G.    DANFORTH   &    CO.,    BANKERS 

Founded  A.  D.  1858  Washington,  Illinois 

That  Boy 
of   Yours 

—IS  HE  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT?  If  you 
have  done  the  square  thing  by  him,  his  maintenance 
and  education,  up  to  20  years  of  age,  has  cost  voii  in 
CASH  some  »2000  to  S2500.  Is  he  a  paying 
investment?  Just  one  thing  may  wreck  him  as  quickly 
as  a  hie  defalcation  would  wTeck  a  bank  Yes, 
DRINK  WILL  DO  IT.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins 
makes  all  this  clear  on  a  Dollar  and  Cents  basis  in  his 
new  book  ''Profit  and  Lobs  in  Man."  "A  word 
in  season "  may  save  you  and  your  boy  great  sorrow 
and  loss.     Get  this  new,  practical  book.     Read  it! 

limo,  cloth,  $1.20  Tut;  by  mail,  $r  30 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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l^he  most  successful  of  all  the  new  mag-azines 


If  you  want  to  be  in  the  social  and 

artistic  twim,  tear  of f  the  coupon 

in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 

this  page — and  mail  it 


We  Promise  You,  Solemnly 

that  Vanity  Fai  r  is  not  just  one  more 
magazine;  or  even  a  new  magazine  of 
an  old  kind— but  an  ALTOGETHER 
NEW  KIND  OF  MAGAZINE.  It  is  an 
entertaining  Magazine  for  Moderns. 

We  are  not  going  to  print  any  pretty 
girls'  heads  on  its  covers.  We  are 
going  to  spare  you  the  agony  of  sex 
discussions.  "We  shall  publish  no 
dreary  serial  stories.  No  diaries  ol 
travel.  No  hack  articles  on  prepaied- 
ness.  No  gloom.  No  problem  stories. 
No  articles  on  tariff,  or  irrigation,  or 
railroad  rates,  or  pure  food,  or  any 
other  statistical  subjects. 

Conde   NaSt,  Publisher 

Frank  Crowninshield,  Editor 

25  Cents  a  Copy 
Three  Dollars  a  Year 


Don't  Be  a  Social  Back  Number — 

If  you  are  out  of  step  with  the  whirling  progress  of  our  time;  if 
you  are  removed  from  its  magnetic  influences;  if,  despite  your 
youth,  you  are  becoming  an  old  fogey,  or  an  old  maid,  or  an 
old  bachelor,  or  an  old  bore;  if  your  joie  de  vivre  is  dying 
at  the  roots  —  then  you  must  read  Vanity  Fair,  and  presto! 
you  will  be  nimble- witted  and  agile-minded  again — the  joy  of 
the  picnic — the  life  of  the  grill-room— sunshine  in  the  home. 

Six  months  of  Vanity  Fair  will  enable  you 
to  ignite  a  dinner  party  at  fifty  yards 

Don't  settle  down  comfortably  in  the  ooze.  The  world  is 
moving,  moving  on  all  eight  cylinders — some  folks  are  even 
moving  on  twelve — and  you  might  just  as  well  move  along 
with  them.  Don't  stall  yourself  on  life's  highroad  and  be 
satisfied  to  take  everybody  else's  dust.  Hop  up  and  take  a 
little  joy  ride  on  the  red  and  yellow  band-wagon— Vanity 
Fair's  band-wagon. 

Every  Issue  of  Vanity  Fair  Contains: 


THE  STAGE  :  Entertaining  first-night  and  behind- 
the-scenes  views,  and  reviews  oE  the  newest  plays— 
with  portraits  of  the  players. 

THE  OPERA  AND  MUSIC  :  Stones  and  portraits 
of  the  new  singers,  composers,  conductors,  and 
whatever  is  new  about  the  old  ones. 
THE  ARTS:  Illustrated  news  and  criticisms  of  the 
latest  and  most  discussed  pictures,  architecture, 
books,  sculpture  and  poetry. 

HUMOR:  The  most  original  and  amusing  work  of 
our  yuung  and  humorous  writers  and  artists  in  a 
fresh  and  unconventional  vein. 

PEOPLE:  Striking  and  unusual  portraits  of  the 
celebrities  who  help  to  make  New  York  a  brilliant 
and  fascinating  merry-go-round. 
SPORTS:  An  up-to-date,  illustrated,  bi-sexual  pan- 
urama  of  golf,  tennis,  football,  racing,  polo,  flying, 
swimming,  hockey  and  a  dozen  other  outdoor  and 
indoor  sports. 


ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:  By  the  most  intel- 
lectually stimulating  essayists,  critics  and  authors— 
both  domestic  and  imported. 

PARIS  AND  LONDON:  The  latest  diverting  news 
from  both  of  these  European  capitals — and  occasion- 
ally from  others  as  well. 

DANCING:  New  dances,  outdoor  dances,  indoor 
dances,  rhythmic  dances,  cosmic  dances,  and  their 
outdoor,  indoor,  rhythmic  and  cosmic  dancers. 

FASHIONS:  From  Paris,  London  and  New  York 
for  all  discriminating  and  well-dressed  American 
men  and  women. 

DOGS  AND  MOTORS:  Photographs  of  the  best- 
bred  dogs  and  the  best-built  motors  with  descriptions 
and  timely  discussion  of  them. 

SHOPPING:  An  index  to  the  best  shops;  what 
they  sell,  and  a  shopping  ofYer  that  is  bound  to  inter- 
est alert  men  and  women. 


I 


Try  a  Little  Dollar  Diplomacy 

You  think  nothing — in  your  poor  deluded  way  of  paying 
$2.00  for  a  theatre  ticket,  or  $1.35  for  a  new  novel,  but  you 
can  secure,  for  $1.00  (half  the  cost  of  a  single  theatre  ticket, 
and  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  novel)  an  entire  winter  of 
Vanity  Fair  and  with  it  more  entertainment  than  you  can  derive 
from  dozens  of  sex  plays  or  a  shelf-full  of  problem  novels. 


Stop  where  you  are  ! 
Tear  off  that  coupon ! 


If  you  want  your  brain  kept  pow- 
dered and    well-groomed  for    six 
months.  Just  tear  off,  fill  in   and 
mail  the  little  coupon  below 
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Popular  but  Not  Ordinary — 
Universal  but  Not  Common 


WHEN- you  wear  a  Hansen  Glove 
you  are  secure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  fit  with  modish 
i-le?,ance  and  complete  freedom  of  wrist 
and  tinker. 

The  motorist  finds  greater  skill  at  the 
wheel  when  his  hands  have  Hansen 
flexibility  and  warmth. 


The  Hansenbih  Washahle  for  semi-dress 
is  an  example  of  the  coveted  ele*,ance 
so  often  called  the  "foreign  touch."  It 
can  be  ^vashed  in  soap  and  water  with- 
out affecting  the  ^rain. 

Write  for  Free  Book — describing  many 
of  the  500  styles  for  every  ^love  demand. 
If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us. 


HANSEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  lOlP  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CURRENT  E\^NTS 


1  \   Mi 


What  Shall  1  Read  in 

December?  1 

Th. 

TRY 

e    Homiletic    Review 

30  crnis  a  copy                $3.00  a  year 

FUNK 

&    WAGNAI.LS    COMPANY,    New    York 

Ibf-rr  li>  ^^  :  ^  \  .1  ^i  <i.  .  t  J  1. 1 :  ui  \  ...  Iliiiiiiliilll 
;\ii'l  SnmiM.  S|ilcii(li<l  10,000  Ion.  tmlii*orrrw  Am«>rlruii  sttMiiDT-v 
r\*T\  21  t\m\%  fr«nn  >nn  Kran.-i-.r'.  (>«v.  16,  livr.  7.  2h.  Januarj  |H, 
ric.)  H.iiirn  l»i  r\a^^,  if3tZ1.:M:  2w\  *Uxss.  fJiS:  iii.  iiMling 
China  aii-1  .laimn.  Ut  <  l.i>>.  ^jl.'i:  \.    H<>n<'lulu.  $65.  F\'1derb  frt-c. 

H   E   BURNETT.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  it 

Oi-canic  S.  S.  Co.,  ti7i  Market  SI.. 
Snn  KraiicistM 


5H0RT  UNE 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IX    THE    BALKANS 

November  10. — Greece  calls  all  her  re- 
servists to  the  colors,  making  a  force 
of  about  500.000  soldiers.  ISIore  British 
troops  are  reported  landed  at  Saloniki, 
the  British  forces  spreading  out  toward 
Strumitsa. 

November  11. — The  French  forces  are 
officially  reported  to  hold  two  impor- 
tant heights  Ibetween  Strumitsa  and 
Robova,  Bulgaria,  both  commanding 
the  railroad.  West  of  the  Vardar  three 
more  villages  are  captured  and  French 
troops  are  said  to  be  across  the  Crna 
River,  toward  Perlepe,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Servians,  in  the  Babuna  Pass. 
French  cavalry  patrols  surround  Koprili, 
which  is  still  in  Bulgar  hands. 

November  12. — British,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian ^Ministers  in  Athens  demand  from 
the  Greek  Premier  an  announcement 
of  the  attitude  he  will  take  should 
Allied  troops  be  driven  back  over  the 
boundary-line  into  Greece. 

November  16. — Bulgarian  forces,  descend- 
ing through  the  Tetovo  region  west  of 
Uskxib  and  approaching  Perlepe  from 
the  west,  take  Krusevo  and  advance 
east  to  within  six  miles  of  Perlepe. 
North  of  Perlepe,  in  the  Baljuna  Pass, 
the  Servians,  greatly  outnumbered,  are 
reported  to  be  giving  way.  The  capture 
of  Perlepe  menaces  the  Anglo-French 
forces,  in  addition  to  cutting  off  the 
Serbian  retreat. 

November  17. — Athens  reports  a  Bulgarian 
force  under  German  command  to  have 
taken  Perlejie  and  to  be  within  two 
hours  of  ISIonastir,  hitherto  thought 
safe  from  any  immediate  attack. 

IX    THE    WEST 

November  10. — Violent  cannonading  con- 
tinues in  the  Artois  section.  ]\iining 
and  sapping  occupy  the  opposing  forces 
at  other  points. 

November  17. — Cannonading  and  pro- 
tracted artiilerv  duels  continue  in  the 


Travel  cind  Pc5oif  Directoru 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama 
and     Central     America 

The  only  ciiitso!*  of  the  winti-r  iiii  hiil- 
iiiK  all  the  I  liicl  |iorta  in  the  Caribbean 
Sra.  By  the  inaKnificcnt  American 
Stcamjihips 

"Paitorei"  and   "Tenadores" 

.'/   «ic  (irrm  Whilr  I  UrI 

(  iidcr  vit'lu»ltc  charter  tu  Kaymond 

&  \%hlicomb  <:onipan.v 

J.iii.  2'i.    l-il).   I  .'  .iii'l    M.ir.  1  I 

SOUTH   AMERICA 


M. 


I  u XII nous 

I. 

on  the 


Californin  :     1  ri T|in'nt    tOUrs 
lll^;lll■.l  l';,>..    ..f  Travel. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

l>ei>t.  5.  17  Tcaplc  Place.  Boiton 

N.  «•  V..rl,       Fli.l.        I  l,i,,t  ,      V-,,,  y    ,  ,     .    , 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


HAVANA 


}  ajM^iifttinc  in  iU  U-n> 
1.  varfl  life.     Exi-.ll.  nt 


BAHAMAS  ^iTs:';:!::^:"/.'!^ 

m«f7'YY^/\     Inrludiiir  rn>ffrc*o.  Yora 
1tACj,^VAV^V     trui  mad  Tuiij>ia>. 
\^rit.   f  'r  txt'Vlrti  pirinproniplrlc  |nfonuati<in. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW    YORK   KDd   CUBA    MAIL   3.  8.  CO. 
Cii  ni  r.il  OItu  i-».  Vui  14.  1:.   K  .N.  wWirk 


WEST  INDIES— FLORIDA 

A  ililiiiliiliil  lour  Il.ivcs  in  Kvliniary.     Much 
automobile  travel.    Unique,  luxurious  hotels. 

THE   TEMPLE    TOURS 
U9  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


I.argest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
Ail  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc..  one-fourth  to  one-half  raaniifac- 
tiircis'  prices,  Jl.i.OO  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  <ni  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
pavments  if  desired.  Write  lor  catalosriie  125. 
TVFKWklTKR  KMI'OKIIM  (Ksiab. 
isyj;,  34-36  West  Lake  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

Ot'R  "MODERN"   DITPLICATOR— 

YOURS  FOR  12.40.    No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 

.Always   Ready.       .\11   Sizes.        Free    Trial. 

'J  ""0  Users.    SUndard  for  I.S  Years.    Booklet 

Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 

'  1  ilih  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REAL   ESTATE 


SOII-^  ■         iCA 

T«-o  l-ir  :,ji^,  an'I 

l-'.-b.  If..  0. 

.SrmI  <.>r  I.  .  .   I-M......  PI,  BoMon 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOWD  A  WHITCOMB  CO..  Agent. 


TMF.  Bl  RF.  VII 
of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Trti|i:al  land.s  of  lieauty,  romance  and 
opiwrtiinity  invite  yoti 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


WINTER 
TOURS 


Mlil 


1  Jiin  .  FrI.. 
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Ir..I.    1     Viili.>till<*rliiriit    ■  f   i.t,-»ii.   f..r    I'-Mfi.    111.1,1 

SPRING  TOIRS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
.\ddress  lO  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Mi^-s 


The  "UNIVERSAL"  reproduces  50  or  more 
from  one  letter  or  anytliipg  written  with  pen 
or  typewriter.  50,000 in  use  ever^-where.  Let- 
ti'rsi?c  J 3  2.').  Sample  workand  bookletfree. 
I .  Kl  1  VIS  DUPl.IC.X  TOR  COMP.\N  Y, 
Park  Uoiiding,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


—Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
■  1  through  nic;  three  books  with 

-  i   inventions  wanted  sent  free; 

I  help  you  market  your  invention;  adviccfree. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  OwenBldg., Washington,  D.C. 


Tfce  Best  hneraiT  fat  •  Rrst  CUm  Toor  »f  Sontb  Amnica. 


>.\iliii,:  t.ii, :..  I^ifi 
rxi>.*rt   (aiiiiliar   ^ 
Tiiitcd.    Ad.lr«u  > 
PVTira  Tocu,  t)  .' 


'  -ijI'V  nn 

i»atrif» 
c  Savot 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

'  ley  .Smith.    A  delighttul  b,j..i; 

II  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  tli^ 
1  .li.d  .T.niiid  Paris.     Nuincrui.a 

lii     :;iV      s.    I'.'mo.  cloth.  *!. 50. 
Punk  &  W«cBalU  ComDUiy.  New  York 


V'or    can    advertise    effect 

Classified  Columns. 
CircnlatioD  425,000.           Rate 

Six  average  words  to 

ively 

$1.50 

line. 

in 
per 

o'tr 
line. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
.^ir  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  .States  from  the  green  fields  of  \'ir- 
ginia  to  the  orange  groves  and  mid-winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  Florida.  Choice  locations  for  fruit,  truck, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
daysaft'ordsa  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  .Ask:  J.  .\.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial .Agent.  SEABOARD  AIR  LI.NE  RAIL- 
W.AV,  Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 

SA  N  J  O  A  0  U  I  N  %•  A  L  L  E  Y.  California. 
Hens  net  J  1.00  to  51.35  per  hen  iier  year. 
They  run  outdoors  year  'round-feed  largely  on 
home  grown  stuff — warm,  dry  climate  makes 
them  lay.  Bees,  cows,  pigs,  fruits,  vegetables 
and  grain  combine  with  poultry-  to  give  every 
opportunity  for  profit.  Write  for  free  book. 
"Poultry  Raising  in  San  Joaquin  Valley." 
C.  L.  Seacraves.  Gen.  Colonization  Agent, 
-AT&SK  Ry.,    1895  Ry.  E.\change.  Chicago. 

Profitable  Little  Farms  in  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. 5  and  10  acre  tracts,  5250  and  up.  Good 
fruit  and  farming  country.  .Send  for  htera- 
ture  now.  F.  La  Baume.  .\grl.  .\gt..  X.  & 
W.  Ry..  301  .\rcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  \a. 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  bis 
children  for  tAeir  benejii. 


The 

Artois.     Loos,  Angi'es,  and  Souehez  are 
the  centers  of  heavy  bombardments. 

IN    THE    EAST 

November  9. — Russia  reports  the  Ger- 
mans are  driven  back  west  of  Riga,  and 
that  direct  Unes  have  been  opened  by 
the  Slavic  forces  connecting  their 
armies  at  Olai  with  the  Gulf,  where  a 
Russian  fleet  commands  the  coast. 
Progress  is  reported  in  Volhynia. 

November  11. — The  Russians  under  Gen- 
eral Ruszki  in  the  Riga  section  gain  in 
momentum,  particularly  west  of  that 
city,  where  the  German  attack  is  said 
to  show  signs  of  turning.  Berlin  re- 
ports the  situation  unchanged. 

November  12. — Russian  offensives  west  of 
Riga  continue,  made  possible,  it  is  de- 
clared, by  Japanese  ammunition.  Ber- 
lin declares  that  along  the  Styr,  south 
of  Pinsk,  the  Austro-German  forces 
have  broken  the  Russian  line  at  one 
point  and  captured  1,500  prisoners. 

November  13. — German  successes  south  of 
Pinsk  continue,  where  the  Russians  are 
driven  across  the  Styr.  The  Russians 
attack  heavily  between  Vilna  and 
Minsk,  at  Smorgen,  to  relieve  the  Styr 
situation  and  the  Riga  front. 

November  16. — Russia  claims  a  retire- 
ment of  German  forces  west  of  Dvinsk, 
in  the  Lake  Sventon  district,  in  which 
some  disorder  is  evident. 

GENERAL 

November  11. — The  Italians  report  prog- 
ress in  the  Logarino  Valley,  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Garda,  where  the  railroad 
bridge  between  Mori  and  Seghe  is 
destroyed.  On  the  middle  Isonzo  they 
are  heavily  engaged  on  the  heights 
northwest  of  Gorizia,  where  success  is 
reported.  On  the  Carso  plateau,  also, 
progress  is  made. 

Berlin  reports  friendly  protests  made  by 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  Greece  anent 
the  landing  of  Allied  troops  on  Greek 
territory.  Greece  promises  to  "clarify 
the  situation." 

General  Gallieni,  newly  given  the  French 
war-portfolio,  declares  his  intention  of 
putting  the  War  Office  on  a  strictly 
business  basis,  cutting  red  tape  and 
rooting  out  incompetence. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  British  Director  of 
Recruiting,  announces  that,  failing 
enlistments  of  young  men  fit  for  the 
service,  the  Government  will,  after 
November  20,  "take  the  necessary 
steps"  to  compel  them. 

November  12. — The  Kaiser  visits  King 
Ferdinand  in  Sofia,  to  leave  later  for 
Constantinople.  Bulgaria  now  begins 
to  supply  large  quantities  of  her  surplus 
grain  to  Germany,  by  way  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Nish-Belgrade  railroad. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  resigns  from 
the  Cabinet  and  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  front  in  his  capacity 
of  Major  in  the  Oxford  Yeomanry. 

The  Italians  report  further  successes. 
Gorizia  is  heavily  bombarded.  The 
Italian  steamer  Firenze  is  sunk  by  a 
submarine  40  miles  off  the  Egyptian 
coast,  with  21  missing. 

November  13. — The  Italian  Government 
announces  officially  that  the  Ancona, 
sunk  by  a  submarine  in  the  Medi- 
terranean on  November  8,  did  not 
attempt  to  escape  when  halted  by  the 
submarine,  and  that  she  was  bombarded 
while  boats  were  being  lowered.  The 
assailant  is  declared  to  be  a  German 
f.^-boat. 

Colonel  Heussler,  Swiss  military  statisti- 
cian, estimates  the  total  number  of  men 
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Lost  Power  in 

Brain  Work 

Every  man  who  lives  by  brain  work  finds 
days  when  his  mind  must  be  driven  to  perform 
a  task  which  he  ought  to  do  easily.  Results 
are  not  proportionate  to  the  energy  expended. 
Somewhere  or  other  there  is  a  loss  of  mental  power. 

The  ability  to  think  easily,  quickly  and  accurately 
is  largely  dependent  on  physical  condition.  When 
a  brain  that  is  ordinarily  alert  and  active  refuses  to 
do  its  work  there  is  little  use  of  trying  to  drive  it. 
It  is  the  rest  of  the  body  that  needs  attention 

When  thinking  seems  harder  than  usual  the  cause 
should  be  sought  in  a  complete  physical  examination. 

At  Battle  Creek  you  learn  why  your  work  has 
become  so  hard  and  how  you  can  make  it  easier 
through  correct  living.  The  results  of  right  food, 
careful  exercise,  the  pleasant  social  life  of  this  great 
health  resort  are  soon  apparent.  It  is  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  hardship  to  use  the  rebellious  brain. 
Mental  work  is  again  a  joy  and  not  a  penance. 

A  month  of  scientific  rest  and  proper  living  will 
turn  the  other  eleven  months  of  the  year  into  a  sea- 
son of  continuous  and  profitable  activity  instead  of 
protesting  weariness. 

For  book  and  terms  address  134  Administration 
Building,    Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,    Battle   Creek, 

Michigan. 
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A  A/ew  Kin€/  o/ 
Fir-elejx  Cooker 
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will  reach  you  by  returu  post. 

JOHNSTON  SLOCUM  CO., 


Send  No  Money — Try  It  10  Days  Free 

A  dandy  Christmas  ^ift  for  your  wife — a  new  kind 
of  maid  with  no  wages  to  pay.     Cuoks  your  meals 
from  Soup  to  Dessert  while  she  is  away  enjoying 
herself.    Can't  burn  or   scorch.    Gives  all 
the  time  she  wants  for  leisure, social  jileas- 
.  ures.  sewing,  reading,  shopping  or  restine. 
-  CUTS  FUEL  BILLS  SO^o .   SAVES  2&% 
ON  MEAT  BILLS.  Tluuisandsnf  satisfied 
users.  Wear-ever  Brand  Aluminum 
Cooking  Utensils   Free.     Write  for 
big  Illustrated  free  book  explain- 
ing everything.      Learn  how  you 
can   use   the    '  "Perfection" ' —  10 
days  iu  your  own  kitehen  irithont 
paying' a  cent  in  advance,  and  how 
a  few  cents  a  dav  is  all  you  need 
pav   if   v.)u    keep    it.      SPECIAL 
DIREOT-FROM-FACTORT    TRICE 
quoted  to  all  who  write  at  once. 
Just    ^ay    '  'Send    your 
free  buok"  on  a  postal 
and    our   wonderful 
message  of    freedom 
from  cooking  drudgery 
Write  this  minute.      Address 

235  State  Street,       Caro,  Mich. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

j'our  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealtli.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


THE    NEW 
SAFETY  IRON 


T^OR  your   safety,    convenience,    economy 
■*■   and  eye  comfort,  your  electric  iron  should 
be  a  "Hedlite.  "     Sec  that  "pilot"  lamp? 
Won't  let  you  forget  t<^  turn  current  "off." 
Saves  yovi  the  cost  of  overhead  light. 
'  ight  always  right  for  fast  work. 
Xo  glare.     No  shadows.     No  eye  strain. 
Vou  dr  n't  have  to  move  I)oard  to  the  light. 
It  makes  every  corner  a  "light  corner." 

The  Hedlite  Iron's  First  Xmas 

An  ideal  gift.  Higiiest  prade  iron,  heary 
nickel  finish.  Weight  6  lbs.  Price  $4. 
In  Xmas  package.  Sold  by  leading  dealers 
nr  delivered  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of 
$4  ;  $4.50  west  of  Rockies. 

Our  guarantee  with  every  iroji 

Pittsburgh  Electric  Specialties  Co. 

1927  French  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SEE   THAT    LAMP? 
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XI  With 
Record  Indci 

FILE  or  PILE 
Your  Disc  Records? 

I(  yi.ii  coulii  i'liiil,  iiiilaiilly,  uilliuiit  soarcli  or 
aiinoy;inc<.-,  any  record  in  your  library,  you  would 

Double  the  Joy  of  Victrola 
Playing 

Each  Record  hast  its  imlividual  Pockol,  indexed 
arj  you  can  (ind  it  cjuitkly.  The  I'ocket  tilts  forward 
so  tlic  Record  you  want  may  be  taken  out.  Poikel 
remai)U  oul  until  Record  is  replaced  after  playing. 

'//M^'  Record  Files  For 
Victroias 

..re  a  great  improviriient  over  Alliums  or  the  Hori- 
zontal Shelves  9upplie<l  with  the  instruments.  They 
are  compact,  easily  accessible,  prevent  inarrinK  and 
M'nitchinR  of  Records,  and  provide  u  systematic 
index  for  your  Records. 

A  Desirable  Christmas  Gift 

No.  1016,  holds  70  Rccordi,  for  VictroU  X,  the 

{TS.OOinilrumeDl   ■         .         .         ■     $8.00 

No.  1116,  holdi  80  Rccordi,  for  VictroU    XI, 

the  $  100.00  intlruroent     ...       9.00 

No.  ICOO.  holdt  200  Rccordi,  for  VictroU  XVI. 

the  $200.00  initrumrot     -  -         -      IS.OO 

Oik  or  Mahoitnjr  Finisb 

I  reiitiK  paid  in  I'^.istirn  an'l  Central  States. 
SltKhtly  higher  in  West  and  .South. 

(iel  CaialoK  "K"  of  .Sectional  Music  Room  Fiimi- 
tureand  Record  KilingSi)ecialtie3orBccyourUc;iIcr. 

The  *//16'"  Manufacturing  Company 

56  Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Nrw  York  OHire:  75  John  Strict. 


Relive  Old  Football  Days  ! 

Play   QUARTERBACK 


tlip  liittHtt  inrlunr  k^hik'  ■m^aiion. 

.  I •  .     II.    .  .  I  .  ..1 • 


<.T  '111'  .  t  t  r-'iii  a-       \\Hu  t("i-:  \ . 
i2»  S.  Ctinron  Strtvl,  Chlcaigo, 


K.;.l   h.xitlMll.  I.l.iV(<i  .1 

■  >n  Xh\<' miiit^exitttun' 

■  Mir.  (I.irk    KHM-n    Ihix." 

iiiNi.inl.  iiHial  iuul   wimmI. 

.    with'  fliU    ;.<-l    (tf.f(MittKlII 

iv  $i.OO.    Ai.your  drahrV. 
(Jlympia  KJttmcs  Cumpatty. 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Paper? 

pt»,  Ins.  Pitlirics and  V.TlnahIc  Paper* 

,,,-,, 1  h,i,       \v,  ■  i  ..,  .T  lifetime. 


An  ideal  Cliristnias  Gilt 

C  X  - 

A.  C.  BARLtR  FILE  CO..  341  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chic.go 


kill.d  in  the  war  to  November  1.3  as 
o,()(X),(KM).  But  reckoning:  on  the  basis 
of  Premier  Asquith's  announcement  of 
2,228,300  killed  up  to  July  31,  based  on 
German  and  English  calculations,  the 
present  total  is  slightly  over  4,000,000, 
Japan  not  included. 

.\iisfrian  acroi)lanes  bombard  Verona, 
killing  .30. 

Berlin  claims  94.000  Servians  taken  pris- 
oner out  of  the  total  Army  of  300,000. 

November  14.— The  Austrian  Admiralty 
announces  oilicially  that  the  Aucoua 
made  off  at  full  sj)eed  when  signaled  by 
the  submarine  and  stopt  only  after  it 
had  been  hit  several  times;  that  forty- 
li\c  minutes  were  allowed  for  the  pas- 
sengers to  disembark;  that  few  did  so, 
and  most  of  the  boats  were  unoccupied; 
that  the  submarine  finally  torpedoed 
the  Aiiioiia.  which  took  another  forty- 
five  minutes  to  sink,  and  that  no  life- 
boats were  fired  upon. 

No\-ember  I't. — Earl  Kitchener  is  re- 
I)orted  at  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  in  the 
.Kgean,  where  he  is  conferring  with  the 
High  Commissioner  for  P^gypt.  Denys 
Cochin,  Minister  without  portfolio  in 
the  French  Cabinet,  arrives  at  Athens, 
en  route  to  meet  Kitchener  at  Saloniki. 

Brescia,  Italy,  is  bombarded  by  Austrian 
airmen,  whose  shells  kill  seven  and 
wound  ten.     Little  damage  is  reported. 

A  Cieorge  Bernard  .Shaw  skit  on  recruiting 
cntilled  •■Flaiierty,  V.  C.,"  is  supprest 
l)y  llu;  censor  at  the  Abbey  Theater, 
Dublin. 

November  17. — A  ilispatch  from  Rome  re- 
|)orts  the  issuance  of  a  decree  em- 
powering the  Italian  CJovernmeut  to 
requisiti(»u  foreign  ships  in  its  ports, 
without  comiiensation.  ]\Iuch  Greek 
and  (Jerman  sliipi)ing  is  affected. 

Tiome  n^ports  also  a  Roumanian  decree 
authorizing  the  Minister  of  War  to 
requisition  immediately  all  material 
necessary  for  natioiuil  defense. 

The  British  hospital-shij)  AiKjlia  strikes 
a  mine  in  the  English  (^hannel  and 
sinks,  taking  with  her  85  of  her  passen- 
gers.    A  rescue  vessel  also  sinks. 

DOMESTIC 

November  11. — Dr.  .Josei)h  Goricar,  who 
resigned  in  December,  ini4,  after 
lifteen  years  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
•■onsular  .service,  presents  a  statement 
to  the  Providence  Journal  for  publica- 
tion, in  which  he  declares  that  this 
country  is  hoiu-ycombed  with  s])ies, 
and  that  every  Ausjro-Hungarian  con- 
sulate is  the  center  of  propaganda 
against  nuinitiou-factories. 
.\.  repres«Mitativ('  of  the  Allies  coses  with 
the  Christ  man  Aen)i)lane  (^onipany,  of 
Washington,  a  deal  for  11  Class  B 
-  Intttle-shipwruiser-type  aeroplanes,  each 
with, a  wing  breadth  of  ISO  feet,  1,000 
horse-power  engines,  and  a  carrying- 
l)ower  of  1.")  tons. 

November  13. — The  steamship  V inland,  of 
the  Atlantic  Trans])ortation  Company, 
owners  of  the  llorhhu/.  puts  in  at 
Hampton  Roads,  claiming  to  l\ave  been 
chased  info  that  ])ort  by  a  British 
cruiser,  tho  flying  the  Amt-rican  flag. 

November  14. — Mayor  jMitchel,  of  New 
York  City,  appoints  a  Committee  of 
One  Thousand  on  National  Defense, 
whose  function  is  to  offer  all  possible 
aid  to  the  President  in  his  plans  for 
this  country's  better  preparedness. 
Booker  Taliaferro  Washington,  born  a 
,<lave.  founder  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
and  recogniz(>d  leader  of  the  negro 
race,  dies  at  liis  home  in  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

November  15. — Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay 
is  fined  S500  and  costs  for  contempt  of 


court  in  his  refusal  to  disclose  the  con- 
fessions of  a  twelve-year-old  boy  given 
to  him  in  confidence. 

November  17.— A  strike  of  twentj^-five 
clerks  and  carriers  in  the  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  post-office,  said  to  be  the  first 
strike  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  postal  service,  ties  up  the  mail 
system  of  that  city. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Tn  till?  column,  to  decide  <]uestion^  concerning  the  current 
use  of  w<>rd^.  the  Funk  &  Wagualls  >en'  Standard  Oicliooary 
!!•  consulted  a;*  arbiter. 

Ueaders  uill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anon  u  mo  us  communications. 


".I.  T."  .Slioshiiii.  Wyo. — "Please  decide 
wlicthcr  or  not  tliere  were  two  declarations  of 
war  by  I'nitcd  States  in  the  Spanisli-American 
War  and  llie  Philippine  Acquisition." 

War  was  formally  declared  on  Spain  by  the 
I'liiled  States  on  the  2.'5th  day  of  April,  1898, 
Spain  having  declared  war  the  preceding  day. 
This  wiis  the  only  declaration  of  war  by  the 
I'nited  States.  An  tiltimatuin  was  sent  to  Spain 
April  20,  li.\ing  the  hour  of  noon,  April  23,  as  the 
last  moment  for  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  ques- 
lioiLs  at  is-sue  IxHween  the  two  countries,  which 
was  in  etrcct  a  declaration  of  war,  but  the  formal 
declaration  by  the  United  States  was  not  actually 
made  until  the  25th. 

"E.  K.  L.,"  Xew  Orleans,  La. — "Is  the  expres- 
sion 'one  or  two  steamers'  considered  correct 
Knglish?" 

It  is  an  elliptical  i)hrase  in  which  the  word 
"steamer"  is  understood  after  tho  word  "one." 
Such  phrases  are  considered  good  English. 

V>.  .1.  MeS.."  Lethbridge.  Can.  —  "Kindly 
advise  ine  if  lliere  is  an  opera  or  a  literary  work 
of  any  kind  of  the  name  Berenice,  and  if  .so.  who 
would  likely  he  able  to  give  full  information 
about  it." 

An  opera  of  this  name  by  Giovanni  Domenico 
Freschi.  an  Italian  composer,  was  produced  in 
Padua  in  ICiSCt.  There  is  also  a  drama  by  Kacinc 
having  this  title,  product^d  in  1670,  which  dealt 
with  the  love-affair  between  the  Emperor  Titus 
and  Rerenice,  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who  left  Iut 
husband  and  went  to  Rome  as  the  promised  wife 
of  Titus,  t)ut  the  latter  banished  her,  tho  imwill- 
ingly,  in  llie  early  days  of  his  reign. 

"A.  O.  B.,"  Lebanon,  Pa. — "Kindly  answer 
the  following:  (1)  In  what  State  was  the  right 
lo  \ote  first  graiUed  to  women?  (2)  What  is  the 
most  densely  i)opulated  coimtry  in  the  world? 
■M)  Into  what  tliree  clas.ses  are  the  i)eople  of  Eu- 
rope generally  divided?" 

(1)  Woman  suffrage  was  gained  in  Wyoming  as 
long  ago  as  1869.  (2)  The  most  densely  popu- 
lated coimtry  in  the  world  to-day  is  Sa.xony,  which 
has  a  i)opulation  of  74;{  to  the  square  mile,  almost 
e.\clusi\ fly  industrial.  Pelgium,  before  the  war, 
was  .second,  with  .5S9  to  the  square  mile.  The 
eoimtry  with  fewest  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile  is  .Vustralia,  whose  percentage  is  0.2.  (3) 
The  people  of  Europe  are  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes — upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The 
upper  class  con.sists  of  the  monarehs,  nobles,  and 
landed  proprietors,  the  peoi)le  who  own  the  coim- 
tries;  the  middle  class  consists  of  (liose  people 
who  control  the  goods  of  the  country,  from  the 
small  shopkeeper  to  the  owner  of  the  largest  fac- 
tory, and  also  includes  tlie  professional  cla.sses. 
The  third, and  by  far  the  largest,  class  consists  of 
those  who  control  nothing  but  their  labor. 

"H.  v.."  rolimibus.  Ohio. —  (1)  "Is  the  primary 
requisite  for  a  definilion  of  a  "nation'  a  govern- 
ment: if  not.  what  is  tlie  definition  of  a  nation? 
(2)  Is  a  iieople  of  the  same  language,  institutions, 
and  customs  necessarily  a  nation?  (3)  .Arc  tho 
.lews  ill  their  existing  State  a  nation?" 

(1)  and  (2)  The  dictionary  defines  the  word 
nation  as,  "1.  A' people  or  community  associated 
together  and  organizetl  under  one  civil  government 
and  ordinarily  dwelling  together  in  a  distinct  ter- 
ritory of  its  own;,  an  organized  body  politic;  a 
state.  2  An  aggregation  of  people  of  common 
origin,  traditions,  and  language;  a  linguistic 
stock."  •(:?)  While  the  ,Iews.  in  their  present 
state,  can  not  bo  called  a  nation,  under  the  first 
definition,  under  the  second  they  have  a  perfect 
right  tc  be  so  called. 
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REPUBLICAN  FORECASTS  OF  THE  COMING  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  by  more  than  700  Editors,  Senators,  and  Representatives  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  appear  in  the  December  ISlii  issue  of  The  Literaky  Digest.  Each  authority  makes  known  his  choice  of  a  Presidential  candi- 
date and  tells  uhat  the  campaign-issue  will  be.  Will  the  Progressives  run  an  independent  ticket  or  come  back  into  the  fold?  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  also  throir  light  on  this  rilal  political  guestion.      The  edition  of  this  issue  irill  be  limited,  and  orders  should  be  placed  sow  to  avoid  disappointment. 


ANOTHER  DEMOCRATIC  SPLIT  ON  PREPAREDNESS 


REPRESENTATIVE  KITCHIN'S  ATTACK  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  defense-plans  is  even  more  embarrassing 
-  to  the  Democratic  party  than  Mr.  Bryan's  opposition, 
as  some  observers  see  it.  For  ]\Ir.  Bryan  is  now  merely  a 
private  tho  influential  Democrat,  Avhile  the  North  CaroUna 
Congressman,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Aleans  Committee,  is  the  leader 
of  the  partj'  in  Congress,  and  therefore  the 
man  to  whom  the  President  would  naturally 
look  to  steer  his  program  past  the  shoals. 
IMr.  Kitchin,  it  is  true,  explains  that  he  is 
conducting  his  fight  as  an  individual,  and 
not  as  leader  of  the  House,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  Washington  dispatches, 
accepts  this  explanation.  But  many  papers 
agree  with  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
(Ind.)  in  thinking  this  distinction  "absurd," 
and  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  he  can  not  conscientiously  cooperate 
with  the  President  on  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  paramount  issue  before  the  next  Con- 
gress he  should  surrender  his  leadership 
on  the  floor  to  some  one  who  can.  Thus 
even  in  Mr.  Kitchin's  own  State  we  find 
this  suggestion  advanced  by  the  Charlotte 
Observer  (Dem.),  which  thinks  he  might  best 
preserve  his  convictions  by  sacrificing  his 
ambitions,  and  by  the  Fayetteville  Observer 
(Dem.),  which  remarks  more  bluntly  that 
"he  might  follow  Mr.  Bryan's  example  and 
resign."  To  the  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.),  also,  it  "seems  inconsistent"  for 
Mr.  Kitchin  "to  attack  the  defense-policy 
of  the  President  and  yet  hold  the  position  of  spokesman  for 
liim  in  the  House" — for  "altho  the  Constitution  does  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion in  either  branch  of  Congress,  long-established  custom  has 
caused  the  leader  of  the  President's  party  in  the  House  so  to 


Copyrighted  hy  Harris  &  Ewing. 

THE  HOUSE  LE.\DEH  WHO  OPPOSES 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  LEADER. 

Majority  Leader  Kitchin  calls  the  agi 
tation  for  preparedness  "  tommyrot.' 


be  recognized."  A  Republican  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph,  even  warns  President  Wilson  that  his  complacent 
attitude  toward  his  refractory  House  leader  may  "create  a 
suspicion  of  his  own  sincerity  in  the  public  mind."  The  "ridicu- 
lous"  i)osition  in   which  Mr.  Kitchin's  action  places  his  party 

is   thus  pictured  by  the   New  York  Times 

(Ind.  Dem.): 

"There  must,  of  course,  be  a  leader  for 
the  Administration's  program,  a  leader  to 
guide  the  party  through  the  campaign  for 
it  on  the  floor.  JNIr.  Kitchin,  the  elected 
leader,  can  not  do  it;  he  will  be  not  much 
more  than  a  spectator,  if  he  carries  out  his 
promise  to  act  simply  as  an  individual;  if 
he  breaks  that  promise  he  will  be  a  leader 
of  the  opposition.  Therefore  the  leader  in 
the  preparedness  fight  must  be  some  one 
else.  That  person,  whoever  he  is,  will  then 
stand  out  in  the  public  mind  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leader;  for  he  will  be  doing  the 
leading,  he  will  be  the  Administration's 
general  throughout  the  one  campaign  in 
Congress  to  which  the  public  attention  is 
turned,  and  throughout  the  first,  the  longer, 
and  the  more  important  part  of  the  session. 
The  party  will  have  two  leaders,  the  nominal 
and  elected  leader,  passive  or  antagonistic, 
and  the  drafted  leader,  the  emergency 
leader,  who  would  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  be  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
military  committees,  but  might  be  some  one 
else.  Trying  to  imagine  a  plight  for  the 
Democratic  party  on  which  it  would  be  more 
supremely  ridiculous  than  it  ever  has  been 
even  in  the  past,  coidd  any  crafty  and  in- 
genious mind  think  up  anything  that  would 
surpass  this?  For  years  the  Democratic 
party  in  Congress  and  its  comic  leadership 
were  the  standing  joke  of  politics;  it 
redeemed  itself  at  last  with  difficulty;  but  in  its  wildest  ab- 
surdities, when  its  leaders  led  in  one  direction  and  its  rank 
and  tile  stampeded  in  another,  it  never  reached  tliis  height." 

The  propriety  of  Mr.  Kitchin's  course,  however,  is  defended 
by  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  on  the  ground  that,  by  tlie 
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IVi'bideut's  own  avowal,  the  question  of  naval  and  military 
preparedness  is  not  a  party  issue.  Says  this  influential 
paper: 

"Mr.  Kitehin's  attitude,  Hke  that  of  Mr.  Br\-an,  may  be  some- 
what emharrassintr  to  the  President,  but  he  is  well  within  his 
rights,  from  whatever  view-point  his  <'ase  may  lie  eonsidered. 
.^rmy  and  Navy  bills  in  Congress  for  years  past  have  split  the 
regular  parties;  there  have  been  'small-navy'  men  and  'big- 
navy'  men  on  l)oth  the  Hepul)liean  and  the  Demoeratie  sides. 
-Mr.  Hobson,  of  Alabama,  a  Demoerat,  could  invariably  be 
depended  upon  to  tight  for  and  vole  for  more  war-ships  than 
any  one  else  in  Congressional  life.  On  the  other  hand.  Rei)ub- 
licans  like  Senator  Hurton, 
of  Ohio,  and  Representa- 
tives Ciillett  and  McCall, 
of  Massachusetts,  were 
usually  found  in  opposi- 
tion to  heavy  jirograms 
of  naval  eonstruction. 
Party  lines  have  not  been 
sharply  drawn  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  sharply 
drawn  now.  It  follows 
that  ^Ir.  Kitehin  may 
pass  the  floor-leadership 
over  to  sonu!  colleague 
when  the  Army  and  Xavy 
bills  are  under  debate  and 
properly  oppose  them  as 
ati  indi\idual  im^mber, 
just  as  he  might  oppose 
woman  suffrage  or  nation- 
al prohibition. 

"Mr.  I'liderwood  did 
pre<M.sely  that  wh«'n  the 
|)resent  .Vdministration 
forced  the  Caiiai  tolls  re- 
peal bill  through  Con- 
gress. Speak«T  Clark  did 
the  same  tiling,  causing 
the  chief  poiilir-al  .sensa- 
tion of  the  session.  There 
were  predictions  that  the 
divergeiwe  of  \  iew  be- 
tween the  Presid«'nt  and 
two  such  important 
Denuierafic  House  lead- 
ers as  .Mr.  I'ndcrwood 
and  Speaker  Clark  would 
smash  the  Democratic 
party;  but  it  di<ln't." 


into  an  armed  camp.  The  militarists  and  war-traffickers  of 
every  nation  will  point  to  our  conduct  as  a  reason  whA"  trliey 
should  renew  -v\  ar-pre])arations  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before, 
on  a  scale  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  nations  undertaking 
it.  Howe\er  our  own  peojile  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
terrible  seriousness  of  the  preparedness-program,  every  other 
country  will  feel  convinced  that  in  this  tremendous  self-imposed 
burdeii  upon  our  resoiu-ces  we  have  other  designs  than  mere 
self-tlefense." 

Mr.  Kitehin  quotes  such  authorities  as  Admiral  Fletcher  and 
Admiral  Badger  to  prove  that  our  Navy  is  superior  to  any  other 
navy  afloat  exeept  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  argues  that  this 

first  line  of  defense  can  be 


Nor  \visni.\( 
The  public  first  learne<l 
of    Mr.     Kitehin's    stand 
through  the  publication  of  the  following  letter,  written  to  one  of 
his  North  Carolina  constituents: 

"I  shall  oppose  the  big-army  and  -navy  j)rogram  with  all  the 
earnestness  ami  power  1  possess.  However,  my  fear  is  that  the 
IVesidcnt  will  piisli  it  through  by  an  o\crwlielming  riuijority.  In 
the  tirst  place,  practically  all  the  Republicans  will  \ote  for  it. 
In  the  sw'ond  place,  and  altho  1  know  the  c<mvictions  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  Democrats  are  oppose<l  to  it,  nuuiy  of  them  1  fear, 
a  large  nuijority — will  fling  away  their  convictions  to  j)lease  the 
President  and  do  his  will,  as  I  have  seen  them  do  it  on  two  other 
occasions  before." 

This  was  followed  by  a  long  interview  in  the  New  York 
Eniiing  Post  (Ind.),  m  which  he  gives  his  rea.sons  for  opposing 
the  Administration's  program,  as  follows: 

"This  fivc-ycar  jirogram  f)f  Mr.  Wilson  increa.s<'s  our  naval 
appropriations  many  times  more  than  the  incn-ase  by  (iermany 
in  the  five  years  preceding  the  European  War,  and  calls  for  the 
enorni  nditure  of  .?1'20.(KM).(XK)  more  than  the  coml)in.(l 

ini-rea-.  al  e\-p«'nditure  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  for 

the  fen  years  imniediately  pnveding  the  European  War. 

"  This  sudden,  radical,  and  stupendous  move  for  war-prepara- 
tions is  going  to  shock  the  civilized  woiKl,  and,  as  Lord  Koso 
berj'd  statement  of  to-day  shows,  will  force  the  world  again 


adequately  supplemented 
by  submarines,  mines,  and 
coast-defenses.  Turning 
to  the  European  War  to 
point  his  argument,  ho 
continues : 

"Why  is  it  that  Ger- 
man war-ships  have  not 
been  able  to  force  the 
Russian  defenses  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  and  so  help 
von  Hindenburg  take  the 
city  of  Riga,  which  he  has 
been  unable  to  do,  despite 
his  army's  terrible  loss 
of  life?  Why  is  it  that 
tlie  Allies  could  not  force 
the  Dardanelles  with  their 
ships"?  Coast  -  defenses, 
submarines,  and  mines ! 
Why  have  not  the  Aus- 
trian or  Italian  fleets 
struck  a  blow  at  each 
other's  coast'?  Why  are 
our  coasts  safe  from  at- 
tack to-day,  even  if  not 
one  dollar  more  is  spent 
beyond  that  now  author- 
ized"? Coast  -  defenses, 
mines,  submarines,  and  a 
fleet  that  is  far  suijerior 
to  that  of  Germany.  We 
hav(>  nineteen  dread- 
noughts or  superdread- 
noughts  to  Germany's 
sixteen — and  a  navy  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  Japan. 

"Then  why,  in  Heav- 
en's name,  the  demand 
that  we  act  as  if  we  were 
totally  unprejjared  and  could  be  walked  over  to-morrow,  and 
involve  ourselves  in  a  program  that  will  call,  in  my  judgment, 
for  much  more  than  a  billion  in  the  ne.xt  five  years  for  the  Navy 
and  nmch  more  than  a  billion  for  the  Army,  besides  letting 
loo.se  in  our  country  as  never  before  .the  forces  of  militarism 
and  navalism?" 

Mr.  Kitclun's  fear  that  the  Administration's  moderate  plan  of 
defense  will  bankrupt  the  nation  is  "sheer  nonsense"  to  the  New 
York  Tiwr.s,  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  insists  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  President's  program  that  would  justify  further 
additions  to  the  forces  of  any  other  nation.  "National  defense 
has  made  too  much  progress  in  the  country  to  become  a  partizan 
question  in  the  next  Congress,"  afTRrms  the  Baltimore  N^ews 
(Ind.),  while  the  Spokane  Spokcsman-Iicricw  (Ind.  Rep.)  reminds 
us  that  the  President's  naval  and  military  program  does  not 
contemplate  aggression,  but  aims  to  defend  this  country  against 
invasion  and  to  maintain  the  hberties  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Kitehin  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  apostle  of  Bryan 
in  Congress,  W^ashington  disjiatches  tell,  and  the  Democrati*; 
majority  in  the  House  is  only  twenty-five — a  small  margin  in  a 
body  of  435  members.  We  learn  from  the  same  source,  however, 
that  Speaker  Clark  has  assured  the  President  of  his  support. 


A.N^Hon^-    ANV     HAD    1,1  (K.    OK   COl  KMC- 

— Darliiiji  in  (Ik-  Ucs  :Moinrs  Register  and  Leader. 
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T'NPKEPAUED. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


LOOK  BEFOHK   LEAPING. 

-Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


OMINOUS    OUTLOOK    EITHER    WAY. 


and  that  the  Administration's  defense-program  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  ua^•al  and  military  committees  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 


KNIVES   OUT   FOR   THE   SEAMEN'S   LAW 

FRIENDS  of  the  Seamen's  Law  are  doubtless  prepared  to 
meet  what  the  press  term  a  "formidable  concerted 
move"  for  its  repeal  or  drastic  amendment  bj'  the  new 
Congress  convening  next  Aveek.  They  will  presumably  contend, 
judging  from  their  past  arguments,  that  a  law  which  makes  ocean- 
and  lake-travel  safer  and  which  "establishes  human  freedom  for 
those  toilers  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  must  never  be 
repealed.  But  imless  it  i$  repealed,  or  materially  modified, 
say  its  opponents,  there  will  be  no  American  ships  for  these  toilers 
to  work  in,  and  our  travelers  will  have  to  trust  themselves 
entirely  to  foreign  officers  and  foreign  crews.  "The  withdrawal 
of  all  the  transpacific  liners  under  the  American  flag  engaged 
in  the  Oriental  trade  must  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact," 
says  the  Springfield  Rcpublicon,  however  the  champions  of  the 
law  may  explain  it.  "The  transpacific  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Companj'  has  been  sold  to  a  New  York  company."  The 
Mifinesota,  last  of  the  Great  Northern's  Oriental  liners,  and  the 
largest  steamer  on  the  Pacific,  is  also  to  be  sold.  There  has  been 
talk  of  a  new  line  under  the  Chinese  flag.  But,  continues  The 
Republican,  "the  Japanese  Government  now  dominates  the 
transportation  situation  by  virtue  of  its  subsidy  system  and 
Japanese  ownership  of  430,000  tons  out  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
490,000  in  the  transpacific  service."  Besides  these  evil  results, 
critics  of  the  La  FoUette  Law  do  not  see  how  the  law  can  be  so 
enforced  as  to  meet  any  of  the  desires  of  its  framers.  The 
Attorney-General,  they  note,  has  decided  that  the  life-savdng 
requirements  can  not  be  enforced  against  foreign  ships.  Secre- 
tary Redfield  has  announced  that  the  drastic  language-require- 
ment and  other  provisions  •w'ill  be  verj'  liberally  interpreted  for 
the  present.     So,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  wonderful  masterpiece  of  deliberate  statesmanship  so 
applauded  by  its  author  has  been  shot  to  pieces  even  before  it 
has  had  a  chance  to  work.  Nearly  eAerjbody  afi'ected  by  it 
wants  it  amended.     Its  Ufe-saving  provisions  apart,  it  is  hardly 


worth  amending.  The  sooner  its  non-life-saving  provisions  are 
repealed  tlie  better  it  will  be  for  ship-owners,  for  our  seamen, 
and  for  the  future  of  the  American  merchant  marine." 

"Kill  the  Seamen's  Law,"  cries  The  Iron  Trade  Review  in  a 
leading  editorial.  "Overwhelming  condemnation"  of  the  law 
"has  swept  the  country,"  asserts  this  Cleveland  organ  of  the 
iron  and  steel  business: 

"It  comes  not  only  from  maritime  interests,  but  also  from  the 
press  and  the  people  in  all  sections.  It  is  not  confined  to  any 
class.  Many  union-labor  sympathizers  who  favored  its  passage 
are  now  protesting  against  its  indorsement.  The  criticism, 
therefore,  plainly  is  not  an  inspired  propaganda.  It  is  not  in 
furtherance  of  anj-  political  campaign." 

With  The  Iron  Trade  Review  may  be  found  a  score  of  important 
trade-papers,  and  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune's  stand  is  that  of 
practically  the  entire  Republican  press.  Many  Democratic 
papers,  too,  are  displeased  with  the  La  Follette  Law  and  its 
effects.  But  Democratic  editors  and  leaders  do  not  feel  so  free 
to  demand  the  repeal  of  a  law  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  signed  ]>y  a  Democratic  President.  IMr.  William  F. 
McCombs,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
is,  however,  quite  frank  in  saying  what  he  thinks.  "I  believe 
that  the  La  Follette  Law  should  be  repealed,"  he  said  to  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter;  "the  Democratic  partj'  made  a  mistake  in 
allowing  La  Follette  to  foist  his  theories  upon  them." 

Representatives  of  maritime  and  shipping  interests  are  in 
deadly  earnest  in  their  campaign  against  the  Seamen's  Law. 
The  Maritime  Association  of  New  York,  numbering  some  800 
representatives  of  steamship -lines  entering  New  York,  has 
adopted  resolutions  calhng  for  its  repeal  and  alleging  that  its 
enforcement  "will  be  most  disastrous  in  effect,  and  its  drastic 
and  impracticable  provisions  will  defeat  the  verj-  purposes  for 
which  it  was  said  to  be  enacted."  The  National  Foreign  Trade 
'Council  has  issued  a  report  calling  the  law  a  handicap  upon 
American  shipping.  This  organization  and  the  India  House,  a 
New  York  club  of  men  interested  in  foreign  trade,  call  for  a 
suspension  of  the  most  objectionable  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  American  Asiatic  Association  were  unanimous  in  urging 
"immediate  reconsideration  by  Congress  of  the  provisions  of 
the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Law  before  their   enforcement  shall 
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have  destroyed  all  prospects  of  the  rehabiUtation  of  American 
shipping."  Similar  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Maritime  Associa- 
tion of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  ( "onimerce.  According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com  merer, 
"the  Pacific  Coast  organization  has  organized  practically  every 
one  of  the  commercial  bodies  on  its  side  of  the  country  into 
making  a  united  protest  against  the  new  law,"  and  similar  action 
lias  been  taken  by  commercial  bodies  of  ButTalo,  Cleveland, 
Diiluth,  Chicago,  and  other  ports  to  and  from  which  steamers 
ojH'rate  on  the  Great  Lakes.  These  demands  for  rejjcal  are 
not  unaccompanied  by  constructive  suggestions.  Mr.  P.  A.  S. 
Fran.kUn,  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  for  instance, 
calls  for  the  suspension  of  llie  Seamen's  Law  and  tlx'  ai)i)oint- 
nient  of  a  shipping  board,  like  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  to 
draw  up  a  law  just  to  .seamen  and  shii)-owners.  Complaints  of 
the  cffjK-ts  of  the  Seam.en's  Law  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Comi)any  have  come  from  Hawaii.  .^  jmitest  from  Manila 
received  by  the  India  House  in  New  York  reads  in  part: 

"  The  cfTect  here  will  be  disastrous.  .  .  .  The  trade  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  the  I'hilii)pine  Islands,  .so  laboriously  created, 
will  be  largely  destroyed  in  a  day  as  the  result  of  this  bill." 

In  a  report  to  the  State  Department,  the  United  States  Consul- 
r;eneral  at  Hongkong  says:  "Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or 
occasion  for  recent  changes,  the  actual  result  of  such  changes  has 
been  the  i)la<'ing  of  American  trade  and  American  interests  in 
the  Far  Ka.st  in  the  greatest  jeopardy." 

What  Japan,  apparently  the  chief  beneficiary,  thinks  of  the 
S«'amen"s  I^w  may  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
<!isiiku  Takikawa,  the  vici'-president  of  the  Kobe  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  whom  thv  Boston  lli  r<ihl  thus  quotes: 

"You  have  l>y  your  f)wn  act  made  the  Pacific  carrying-trade 
a  Japanese  monopoly,  and  the  shipp<T  is  already  beginning  to 
siifT<r  from  the  effect  which  inevitably  follows  the  creation  of  a 
monopoly. 

■  "It  is  strange  that  your  lawmakers  do  not  realize  that  wages 
in  Japan  are  far  less  than  here,  and  that  to  compete  with  Japa- 
nese steamships  your  own  transportation  coniijanies  nuist  have 
the  benefit  «)f  every  advantage  the  law  can  give  them.  The 
more  ships  there  are.  and  the  larger  these  are,  the  faster  trade 
iM'tween  Japan  and  the  I'nited  States  would  grow.  I  fear  that 
ihe  tra<le  between  .la|)an  and  the  I'nited  States  is  in  .serious 
danger  of  diminution.  1  wonder  that  your  people  who  are 
inten'st«'d  in  for»ign  trade  do  nut  apjxal  to  your  Congress 
for  relief." 

The  eamp.tign  against  the  Seamen's  I.^w,  says  the  New  York 
//( ;v//(/'.s  Washington  corresi)ondent,  received  imexpected  im- 
pel n.s  whi'n  Andrew  Furu.si-th,  President  of  the  International 
S'amen's  I'nion.  the  chief  inspirer  and  advocate  of  (he  law,  asked 
Se<Tetary  Hedfield  t<»  modify  the  stringent  qualifications  for 
"able  seaman.ship."  And,  a<'«'onling  to  the  Boston  TrnnKcripl's 
correspondent,  "most  of  the  responsible  labor  leaders  now 
re<-ogni/.e  Ihe  j>lain  fad  that  the  International  S«'amen's  I'nion 
overplayed  its  game  in  forcing  the  pas.sage  of  so  drastic  a  law  and 
actmilly  restri«'ted  the  employment  of  Anieri«'an  labor,  while 
intending  to  compel  it." 

lUit  the  verj-  extent  and  vigor  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Seamen's  Law  is  anununition  for  its  defenders.  Said  Mr. 
Cieruld  Henderson,  editor  of  Ihe  Ilnrrard  Lair  Rci'icw,  in  a 
recent  New  Yf)rk  address: 

"It  is  many  a  year  since  this  country  has  seen  a  propaganda 
as  skilful,  as  extensive,  and  se<'mingly  as  irresistible  as  that 
which  ha,K  be«n  conducted  against  the  I.^i  Folletle  Seamen's 
I^iw.  Tlie  average  citizen  who  reads  the  newspapers  glances 
at  the  cartofms.  hears  political  sjieeches.  and  discus.ses  the 
affairs  of  the  natitm  with  his  neighbor  has  come  to  a.s.sociate 
Ihe  law  .siil)cnnseiously  with  everj-  form  of  political  stiipidity 
and  moral  oi>lii|uity." 

Sei-relary  W.  B.  WiUou,  of  the  Department  of  I>abor,  calls 


the  campaign  a  conspiracy,  asserts  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
was  contemplating  retirement  two  years  before  the  passage  of 
the  La  FoUette  Law,  and  defends  the  language-test  on  the  ground 
that  it  means  safety  for  the  public  for  a  crew  to  understand  the 
commands  of  its  officers  when  seconds  mean  safety  or  destruc- 
tion. The  law  may  be  too  severe,  remarks  the  Oshkosh  Norlh- 
ircslern,  in  Senator  La  Follette's  State,  "but  if  it  prevents  one 
such  accident  as  the  destruction  of  the  General  Slocum  it  will 
be  worth  all  it  costs.  There  are  no  complaints  against  it  from 
the  traveling  public." 

The  most  eloquent  defense  of  the  La  Follette  Law,  with  the 
seamen's  view-point  most  prominent,  has  come  from  ^Ir. 
Furuseth  in  a  long  series  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 
His  statements,  it  should  be  said,  are  hardly  less  emphatic  than 
editorials  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  and  California  Outlook,  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  ConsI  Seamen'f!  Journal  and  Labor  Clarion,  Sacramento 
Bee,  and  Chicago  Public.  The  concluding  sentences  of  au 
article  by  Mr.  Furuseth  in  The  Survey  (New  York)  read  thus: 

"The  seamen  favor  this  La  Follette  Law  because  it  gives  to 
them,  wherever  possible,  the  same  rights  of  personal  liberty  and 
the  same  recognition  of  their  citizen's  rights  as  are  granted  to 
other  workingmen 

"The  traveling  public  should  favor  this  law,  because  it  improves 
safety  of  life  at  sea;  it  does  not  go  as  far  in  that  as  it  ought  to.  .  .  . 

"The  American  people  should  favor  if,  and  when  they  under- 
stand it.  no  amount  of  persuasion  will  prevent  it  from  being 
favored,  because,  for  the  first  time  in  sixty  years,  it  gives  to  the 
American  flag  such  chance  upon  the  ocean  as  comes  from  equal- 
ity in  the  wage-cost  of  operation." 

Secretary  ^IcAdoo,  in  a  speech  at  Indianapolis,  said  he  had 
been  told  that — 

"the  Seamen's  Bill  was  not  the  mainspring  for  the  Inuisfer  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  vessels.  The  Panama  Canal  Act,  which  denied 
railroads  owning  competitive  steam.shijj-lines  the  right  to  op<T- 
ate  them  through  the  Canal,  and  the  fact  that  present  abnormal 
rates  for  cargo  space  on  the  Atlantic,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  Pacific  Mail  to  .sell  its  ships  at  more  than  their  real  value, 
was,  I  understand,  the  true  cause  of  their  sale." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  ^IcAdoo,  given  to  the  press  bj-  the 
latter.  SecretarA'  Redfield,  of  the  D(>partment  of  Commerce, 
suggests  the  same  reasons  for  the  Pacific  Mail's  withdrawal. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  fiu-ther  criticizes  the  company  on 
the  ground  that  it  did  not  test  the  new  Act  by  brief  operation 
under  its  terms  in  order  to  develop  the  possibilities  by  actual 
experience.  The  Pacific  Mail  officials,  it  is  intimated,  were 
gi\en  to  understand  that  the  severe  language-requirement  might 
be  softeiu'd  by  legal  interpretation,  as  has  indeed  been  done. 

But  in  a  long  statement  in  reply  to  these  Cabinet  officers 
President  Julius  Kruttschnitt.  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  asserts  that 
the  "inevitable  consequence"  of  the  Seamen's  Law  had  been 
l)oiiited  out  at  all  the  numerous  hearings  between  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  and  its  final  passage;  that  the  company 
naturally  expected  a  literal  enforcement  of  the  law;  and  that 
even  after  the  issuance  of  Secretary  Redfield's  instruction.s — 

"The  practical  effect  of  the  language  clause  still  is  to  subject 
-Vnierican  ships,  which  nuist  have  American  officers,  to  the 
hopeless  disadvantage  of  comiieting  on  the  Pacific  with  Japanese 
sliijis  while  employing  labor  at  wages  five  or  six  times  in  excess 
of  those  paid  Oriental  .seamen  and  at  a  daily  cost  of  feeding  four 
times  in  excess  of  their  competitors." 

While  the  language-test  and  the  expen.sive  safety  provisions 
which  can  not  be  enforced  against  foreign  ship-owners  are  the  chief 
points  of  attack  in  the  Seamen's  Law,  there  are  other  require- 
ments which  the  foes  of  the  measure  wish  removed  by  Congress 
if  they  can  not  secure  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Interested  readers 
\vill  find  a  discussion  of  some,  of  these  points  in  our  issue  of 
June  26. 
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FRIUHTFULNESS! 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  lU-eni7ig  Sun. 


KiGHT  OR  WRONG,  HE'S  A  HORSEMAN. 

— Sykes  in  tlie  Plilladelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


TWO    RATHER    DIFFERENT    IMPRESSIONS    OF    CONSTANTINE. 


CITIZEN   POLICE-RESERVES 

THE  NECESSITY  for  reserves  to  back  up  the  first-line 
i'orces  is  impressing  city  officials  and  police  authorities 
as  well  as  those  i-esponsible  for  the  safety  of  the  nation. 
New  York  and  C^hicago  are  taking  the  lead  in  organizing  police 
" Landslur7)hs."  To  aid  in  the  campaign  for  a  "cleaner,  safer, 
and  better  Chicago,"  as  the  papers  of  the  Midwestern  metropolis 
put  it,  there  is  being  organized,  after  a  meeting  of  police  captains 
and  business  men,  a  citizen  police  force  of  some  20,000  members. 
They  will  be  chosen  by  the  Mayor  from  a  host  of  applicants,  and 
one  person  in  each  city  block  will  receive  a  card  authorizing 
him  to  cooperate  with  the  police  and  health  departments  in 
eliminating  vice  and  enforcing  sanitary  regulations.  If  every 
such  officer  does  his  duty,  says  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  not  over- 
enthusiastically, 

"one  may  see  many  benefits  in  the  plan.  Faithful  service 
would  result  in  the  collection  of  innumerable  dead  cats  and  dogs, 
weeds  would  be  kept  mowed,  and  bibulous  persons  asleep  iu 
alleys  would  be  gathered  up  and  removed.  Since  Chicago's 
Sunday  lid  has  been  riveted  down,  these  citizen  police  might  also 
be  useful  reporters  of  undue  activity  around  the  back  doors  of 
saloons,  and  they  might  also  exercise  a  restraining  influence  over 
all  sorts  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  all  of  this  assumes  that  the 
citizen  policeman  would  take  his  office  seriously.  Cliicago  is  about 
to  try  the  plan  and  will  have  an  answer  to  this  doubt  available 
for  the  information  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  time.  As  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  citizen  poUce  against  the  more  dangerous  forms  of 
crime,  we  ha\e  a  still  greater  doubt.  Every  man  is  already 
authorized  by  law  and  required  by  duty  to  prevent  felonies  and 
apprehend  felons  if  he  can,  and  citizens  with  a  militant  hatred  of 
wrong-doing  frequently  exercise  that  right.  Will  making  certain 
citizens  quasi-policemen  change  their  attitude  on  this  matter 
materiallj'?  " 

Once  identified  by  his  neighbors,  the  poUce  representative 
in  a  block  "^\ill  be  as  popular  as  a  German  in  London,"  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  observes — 

"In  about  six  months  at  furthest  he  will  have  the  choice  of 
leaving  the  block  or  quitting  the  force,  if  he  can  stick  it  out 
that  long. 

"But  it  is  a  fine  idea  on  paper.  It  looks  almost  as  easy  as 
creating  an  army  of  a  million  men  overnight,  until  it  is  tried." 

But  "Chicago's  municipal  authorities,  its  uniformed  pohce, 
and  the  citizens  generally  have  given  their  enthusiastic  approval 
to  the  volunteer-poUce  idea."  And,  observes  the  New  York 
Globe,  "New  York  most  probably  would  do  likewise." 


At  any  rate,  New  York  is  to  have  a  police  "  Lnnchlurm"  of  a 
different  nature.  Police-Commissioner  Woods  is  enhsting,  we 
read  in  the  New  York  Sun,  "a  special  police-reserve  corps  of 
citizens  who  will  be  willing  in  time  of  great  disaster  to  help 
keep  order  and  avert  panic." 

"He  plans  to  raise  a  special  force  of  20,000  or  25,000  men  in  this 
way  and  later  to  add  about  20,000  more  reservists  by  enrolling 
the  employees  of  the  various  city  departments.  This  will  give 
him,  when  his  plan  is  completed,  a  reserve  corps  of  about  45,000 
special  officers,  which  he  believes  would  be  necessary  in  the  event 
of  such  a  disaster  as  the  San  Francisco  fire  or  the  Mississippi 
Hoods. 

■'The  reservists  are  to  be  picked  from  every  walk  in  life — 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  clerks,  and  laborers — and  are  to 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  firearms  and  the  principles  of  mob- 
disciphne,  first  aid,  and  the  other  things  which  policemen  are 
supposed  to  have  at  their  finger-tips 

"Commissioner  Woods  does  not  like  the  idea  of  militia  or 
United  States  troops  being  called  to  the  city's  aid  if  a  disaster 
should  occur,  and  at  the  same  time  hints  that  the  special  reserve 
corps  would  be  of  assistance  in  the  event  of  attack  by  a  hostile 
country. 

"The  reservists  are  to  be  taught  how  to  equip  and  handle  a 
commissary  department  which  would  be  able  to  feed  great 
numbers  of  people.  In  the  general  scheme  of  preparedness  sites 
for  refugee-camps  are  to  be  selected,  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  to  commandeer  automobiles  for  the  quick  transportation  of 
people,  and  the  entire  police  force,  with  the  reserves,  is  to  be 
built  into  an  emergency  machine  which  will  be  able  to  look  after 
the  city's  population  and  look  after  it  promptly  in  the  event  of 
any  conceivable  catastrophe. 

"The  meml)ers  of  the  reserve  corps  will  not  in  ordinary  times 
ha\'e  the  power  or  right  to  act  as  other  than  every-day  civilians, 
to  make  arrests  or  carry  w^eai)ons,  but  when  they  are  needed, 
if  ever,  will  be  sworn  in  as  special  patrolmen." 

New  York,  it  should  be  said,  has  a  body  of  volunteer  juvenile 
police  who  have  accomplished  much  on  the  East  Side.  And 
among  the  applicants  for  enrolment  in  Chicago's  corps  of 
"Civic  Cooperators,"  so  the  Chicago  Herald  notes,  are  many 
women  and  young  people.  The  Herald  believes  ihey  ^\^ll•prove 
efficient  recruits;  for,  after  all, 

"This  movement  for  a  cleaner,  safer,  and  better  Chicago  is 
essentially  a  movement  for  better  house-cleaning  and  house- 
keeping. And  who  so  weU  fitted  to  look  after  housekeeping  as 
housekeepers  and  the  young  people  about  whose  doings  and 
enterprises  their  mothers  take  just  about  ten  thoughts  every 
day  while  their  fathers  are  taking  one?"  ' 
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HUGHES   BALKS   AT   -CONSCRIPTION" 

THE  DOWNRKJHT  REFUSAL  of  Justice  Hughes  to  he 
"eonsoripted"  into  the  Presidential  nomination  of  191G 
})y  the  UepuhHcans  of  Xol)raska  wins  for  liini  the  praise 
of  those  editorial  olis(r\ers  who  dn-ad  to  see  the  trail  of  party- 
polities  in  the  elianiber  of  tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
At  the  same  time  we  read  in  some  press  dispatches  from  the 
capital  that  Justice  Hughes  has  not  eliminated  himself  from  the 
list  of  candidates  by  insisting  that  his  name  be  kept  off  the 
primary'  ballot  in  Nebraska,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  senti- 
ment in  his  favor  is  only  growing  stronger.  As  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  and  others  look 
ahead  to  the  Republican  convention  they  see  a  deadlock, 
due  to  the  votes  for  favorite  sons  of  various  sections.  To  smasji 
it  the  leaders  will  get  together  and  select  a  man  on  whom  all 
can  unite  and  who  will  "sweep  the  convention  off  its  feet." 
This  man  is  Justice  Hughes,  it  is  l>eing  said  in  Washington, 
according  to  the  Herald  correspondent,  nor  will  the  fact  that 
he  is  "not  a  candidate"  make  any  difference.  Incidentally 
this  informant  states  that  the  Democrats  are  more  worried 
over  the  growth  of  the  Hughes  sentiment  than  they  are  willing 
to  adtnit. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Washington  corresi)ondenl  of  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  tells  us  that  i)oliticians  are  dispo.sed  to  con- 
sider Justice  Hughes's  declination  as  absolut*'.  His  intimates  in 
Washington  say  that  it  is  made-  without  mental  reservation  and 
that  what  he  most  desires  is  to  continue  his  service  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench.  .Moreover,  if  a  Republican  I'resident 
should  In-  elect«(l  in  1910,  t!ie  World  correspondent  adds,  and 
"opj)ortunity  presented  itself."  Justice  Hughes  undoubtedly 
would  be  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Slates,  "the  dn^am 
of  every  great  lawyer."  Editorially  The  World  considers  that 
the  attempt  to  put  the  Justice's  name  on  the  Presidential  primary 
ballot  in  Nebraska  was  a  "smoking-out "  process  on  the  part 
of  campaign  maiuigers  of  "certain  2  x  1  fasorite  sons."  Tlic 
latter  all  knew  that  if  Justice  Huglies  were  even  a  recei)ti\t' 
candiflate  their  chances  were  consi(lera1)ly  less  than  notiiiiig.  so 
that  if  the  worst  were  to  come  it  were  better  it  came  at  once. 

The  Justice's  letter  to  the  S«'cretary  of  State  of  Nebraska  is 
"curt,  clear,  and  einphatic,"  Tin  World  ob.serves,  ami  cites 
from  it  the  following:  "I  hereby  notify  you  that  I  decline  the 
noniiiuttion  made  by  this  |>etition  or  similar  petitions,  and 
re<piest  that  my  name  shall  n«)t  be  placed  ui)on  tlie  l)allots  of 
such  i)rimary  <'l»H'tion."  This  ought  to  end  the  "Nebraska 
non.H«'n.He  and  all  similar  non.sense,"  in  the  view  of  this  journal, 
for  if  .lustii-e  Hughes  w«'re  a  candidate  or  had  the  remotest 
intention  of  being  one  he  would  have  n-tired  from  the  United 
States  Supn-me  Court  antl  made  iiis  plans  accordingly.  The 
tinje  Id  draft  him  was  when  he  uidiesitating?>'  announced  his 
caiulidacy  in  liMKS;  and  "if  the  Republican  leaders  had  had 
s<'nsc  and  courag)-  enough  to  override  Roose\(lt's  impudent 
tlictation.  .Mr.  Iluglu-s  woulil  probably  be  Presid«'nt  of  tlic 
United  States  to-day."  The  convention  of  that  year  ignored 
the  <'laims  of  the  great  (iovernor  of  New  York  and  nominated 
-Mr.  Taft,  whom  the  then  President  picked  as  his  suc«-essor.  On 
the  on<«  ballot  that  was  taken.  Justice  Hughes  received  (57  votes, 
of  which  the  New  York  delegation,  numbering  7S  in  all,  gave  him 
tM.  The  other  two,  Thr  World  is  sorrj-  to  report,  in  view  of  th«' 
■M-al  now  shown  in  his  behalf  in  Nebraska,  came  from  Virginia. 
Even  if  the  convi-ntion  of  101(1  should  decide  on  Justice  Hughes 
as  a  "  dark  horse,"  the  o|iinion  of  .some  papers  of  his  own  party  is 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  noiuination.  Yet  if  there  should 
Im"  a  prolonged  deadlock  and  Justice  Hughes  were  named  at  the 
psychological  moment,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  hesitates 
to  predict  wliat  might  happen,  altho  it  believes  his  reluctance 
is  "iH!rfe<-tly  gj-nuine  and  unfeigned."  The  Pueblo  Slar-Joiiru(d 
(Dem.)  thinks  il   "highly  probable"   that  he  will  be  a  "com- 


promise candidate,"  but  the  IndianapoHs  Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  says 
that  "candidate-hunters  must  look  elsewhere." 

The  determination  of  Justice  Hughes  "not  to  be  tattooed  in 
his  sleep"  with  the  Pi-esidential  nomination  is  easily  under- 
stood by  the  Lowell  Courier-Cilizen  (Ind.)  as  it  points  to  ^is 
l)resent  post  of  honor  and  congenial  work  contrasted  with  the 
acerbities  of  politics  "even  for  so  high  a  prize  as  a  term  in 
the  White  House."  But  the  New  Y^ork  Sun  (Ind.)  considers  the 
Nebraska  incident  verj-  impressive  to  thoughtful  men  of  all 
l)arties.  The  question  it  suggests  is  "whether  a  member  of  the 
august  Court  that  interprets  the  Constitution  should  ever  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  entering  the  Presidency."  This  momentous 
problem  has  been  discust  by  Chief  Justice  White  and  Justice 
Hughes,  according  to  a  storj-  that  has  come  to  The  Sun  "with 
the  air  of  authenticity";  and  the  Sun's  information  is  that  the 
Chief  Justice  "unhesitatingly  and  in  the  solemnest  manner 
♦■xprest  the  opinion  that  one  who  has  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  closed  behind  him  the  door  on  political 
ambition."  ^Moreover,  the  Chief  Justice  held  that  it  was  such  a 
man's  duty  to  refuse  rny  proposal  to  serve  in  the  Presidencj', 
and  that  no  patriotic  citizen  would  ever  urge  him  "to  cast  off 
the  judicial  ermine  in  order  to  enter  the  political  arena."  This 
journal  then  adds: 

"Chief  Justice  White  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
its  obligation  to  safeguard  the  Constitution,  might  find  itself 
standing  some  daj-  between  sane  and  authoritative  government 
and  anarch5\  No  trust  could  be  more  solemn  and  responsible. 
The  Sui)reme  Court  must  ever  remain  the  bulwark  of  the 
I)eoi)le's  liberties,  and  it  could  not  preser\  e  that  indispensable 
function  if  the  Justices  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
coveting  the  Presidency." 

If  Justice  Hughes  would  permit  his  name  to  be  used  for  the 
nomination,  remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.), 
he  would  soon  have  a  following  that  would  give  other  aspirants 
<-ause  for  worry,  but  he  has  his  own  opinion  about  the  propriety 
of  mixing  the  Supreme  Court  in  partizan  politics,  "which  opinion 
<-oincides  with  that  of  most  of  us."  Again,  the  Hartford  Courant 
I  Rep.;  speaks  of  "the  peril  of  indicating  that  our  Supreme  Com-t, 
the  most  exalted  place  in  modern  goxernment,  may  be  made  a 
training-school  for  Presidents."  In  complete  dissent  with  the 
foregoing  opinions  is  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  which  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that — 

"Chief  Justice  Chase  sought  to  become  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  his  political  party.  Associate  Justic*'  David  Davis, 
while  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  accepted  in  1872  the 
Presidential  candidacy  of  a  minor  jM)litical  organization,  altho 
sul)sequently  withdrawing  his  name.  In  1S7(),  while  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Davns  accepted  a  political  ottice 
and  l)ecame  Senator  from  Illinois.  In  ISati,  Associate  Justice 
McLean,  who  dissented  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  received  196 
votes  in  the  first  Republican  national  convention." 

The  idea  that  no  Supreme  Court  Justice  should  be  a  candidate 
for  political  office,  which  is  said  to  be  the  motive  for  Justice 
Hughes's  declination,  inspires  increased  respect  for  his  high- 
Miindedness,  The  Globe  observes,  yet  it  wonders  whether  the  rule 
is  not  open  to  question,  and  adds  that  "it  is  doubtful  if  public 
good  will  come  from  further  deluunanizing  judges.  Already 
tiiey  are  too  much  of  a  priestly  class." 

As  "tine  and  sincere"  as  is  the  attitude  of  Justice  Hughes, 
says  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  it  does  not  remove  him  from 
t  he  reach  of  his  party.  If  after  canvass  of  the  merits  of  the  men 
formally  presented  at  the  Republican  convention,  we  are  told, 
the  strongest  of  them  lacks  the  strength  of  .lustice  Hughes  as  a 
candidate,  and  the  convention  should  consequently  nominate 
him,  his  acceptance  would  be  "a  matter  of  necessity."  Then  the 
\N  asliington  Pout  (Ind.),  which,  "in  common  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  countrymen,"  thinks  Justice  Hughes  "would  make  a 
tine  President,"  tells  us  that  "no  man  would  be  given  the  Presi- 
dency merely  because  he  desired  it,  and  no  man  can  keep  him- 
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self  out  of  it  if  the  peoplo  want  him  in."  The  Boston  Post  (Ind. 
Rep.)  recalls  the  remark  of  the  late  Speaker  Reed,  that  no  man 
ever  lived  who  would  refuse  a  chance  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  adds:  "We  see  no  inconsistency  between 
the  distinguished  jurist's  position  and  the  late  Speaker's  declara- 
tion." But  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  reminds  us  tha't  the  eleva- 
tion of  Justice  Hughes  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  was  regarded 
as  a  deliberate  move  to  get  him  out  of  politics.  He  had  dis- 
played brilliant  qualities  as  a  leader,  and  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  movement  for  poUtical 
reform.  Both  parties  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  practically 
united  in  opposition  to  this  movement.  Now  the  former  (Jovernor 
of  the  Empire  State  has  made  a  new  record  for  himself  in  the 
Supreme  (^ourt  and  devf^loped  such  a  preference  for  it,  says  The 
News,  and  "such  a  distaste  to  the  turmoil  and  scramble  of 
political  leadership  that  he  refuses  to  be  dragged  away,  even  at 
the  behest  of  his  party." 

Instead  of  taking  himself  out  of  the  race,  however.  Justice 
Hughes  has  really  launched  a  new  kind  of  boom,  the  "involun- 
tary," in  the  view  of  the  New  Orleans  Timex-Picnyune  (Dera.) 
and  other  journals.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  points 
out  that  before  he  wrote  his  positive  refusal  to  Nebraska  he  was 
not  a  candidate,  but  now  he  is  more,  he  is  the  "overshadowing 
candidate,"  and  it  adds: 

"Instantly  upon  the  heels  of  the  surgical  operation  on  the 
Hughes  candidacy  in  Nebraska,  there  spring  up  a  legion  of 
Hughes  boomers  in  Minnesota,  announcing  that  they  will  put 
his  name  upon  the  ballot  in  their  State.  The  Nebraskans  brush 
aside  the  operation  as  a  minor  one,  and,  defeated  in  their  ballot 
intentions,  form  Hughes  clubs  of  State-wide  purpose.  The 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  Oregon  assure  us  that  no  political 
discussion  begins  in  that  State  without  the  name  of  Hughes 
coming  first.  The  leading  place  on  the  editorial  page  in  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  and  many  another  State  is  given  to  Hughes, 
with  the  Nebraska  incident  waved  out  of  court  as  of  no  mo- 
ment. Chiefly,  the  insistence  on  Hughes  is  Western;  there  is 
no  such  resolute  insistence  in  the  East,  tho  the  Eastern  com- 


ments are  to  the  same  effect  as  the  Western,  only  more  specu- 
lative and  milder.'" 

No  one  dreams  that  Justi<;e  Hughes  intended  such  a  thing, 
The  Times  goes  on  to  say,  but  the  fact  is  he  has  found  a  "medi- 
cine for  anemic  booms."  One  day  his  was  a  small  thing  and  not 
even  his  own,  the  next  "the  fowls  of  the  air  rest  in  its  branches." 
Yet,  while  this  journal  does  conclude  that  "declination  is  the 
foster-mother  of  booms,"  it  nevertheless  predicts  that — 

"If  Justice  Hughes  is  to  be  nominated,  it  will  not  be  after  a 
scramble  in  the  primaries;  he  will  be  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion after  a  deadlock.  The  present  uproar  in  the  West  will  sub- 
side; but  it  will  leave  results.  When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
dies,  Hughes's  name  will  be  left  standing  ineffaceably  as  that  of 
the  man  sought  in  many  States,  and  tluTefore  the  man  most 
available  when  the  deadlock  breaks." 

Hughes  sentiment  is  surveyed  in  ten  States  of  Pi'Ogressive 
tendencies  by  the  New  York  /S'(//(,  whi(;h  tells  us  that  the  Justice 
is  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republicans  and  Pro- 
gressives in  Michigan.  Pennsylvania,  regards  him  as  a  tit  com- 
promise candidate,  and  Minnesota  leaders  hope  pressure  will  be 
hea\^  enough  to  compel  his  nomination.  In  California  his 
popularity  is  in  the  background,  but  becomes  decidedly  apparent 
on  inquiry.  Colorado  and  Kansas  would  support,  him  if  he 
would  run;  but  Ohio  leaders,  with  ex-Senator  Burton  as  favorite 
son,  we  read,  have  not  seriously  considered  the  Justice  as  a 
candidate.  Indiana  has  only  ex-Vice-President  Fairbanks  in 
mind,  and  in  Wisconsin  there  is  a  fight  on  for  and  against  La 
Follette,  so  that  "thei-e  has  been  little  discussion  of  who  would 
be  favored  by  an  uninstructed  State  delegation  to  the  National 
Convention."  Nebraska  Progressive  leaders  are  keenly  dis- 
appointed at  .lustice  Hughes's  refusal,  states  an  Omaha  cor- 
respondent of  The  Sun,  who  nevertheless  quotes  a  prominent 
Taft  Republican  of  that  city  as  saying  that  the  men  who  filed 
the  Hughes  nominating  petition  did  so  "to  further  their  own 
ends  and  not  primarily  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  the 
jurist." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Greece  invented  the  Dilemma.    And  now  how  does  she  like  it? — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 

Anyway,  those  trenches  should  give  Europe  a  wonderful  subway  system 
after  the  war. — Columbia  State. 

If  the  war  keeps  up  the  Allies  hope  Italy  and  Germany  may  eventually 
get  cross  at  each  other. — Kanxas  City 
Star. 

Is  any  further  proof  needed  that  the 
Germans  are  in  desperate  straits?  Ber- 
lin is  manufacturing  a  substitute  for 
beer. — New  York  Telegraph. 

Cheers  by  tlie  House  of  Commons 
when  Churcliill  informed  them  he  was 
going  to  the  front  can  be  taken  any  way 
you  please. —  Wa.shington  Post. 

If  Holland  wishes  to  remain  neutral 
why  does  she  take  a  chance  on  arous- 
ing the  Irish  by  issuing  an  orange 
book? — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  those  "slack- 
ers" who  prefer  to  leave  their  homes 
rather  than  fight  intend  coming  to 
America. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Nevertheless,  Wilhelm  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  is  still 
at)out  a  lumdred  Americans  ahead 
of  Franz  .Josef. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Englishmen  are  told  that  they  can 
only  e-scape  conscription  by  enlisting 
at  once.  That  is.  they  get  their  choice 
of  going  willingb'  or  just,  going. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

The  San  Francisco  Exposition  is 
bragging  tliat  i(  has  a  machine  that 
coimts  cash.  Philadelphia  has  one, 
too,  but  it's  nothing  to  brag  about. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 
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ICE-CAP,  THE  GROWING  WEIGHT    OF  WHICH 
THREATENS       THE        WORLD'S       STABILITY. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Many  who  talk  loudest  of  "efficiency"  came  to  the  United  States  to 
escape  it. — Indianapolis  Star. 

One  is  not  as  proud  of  livin:i;  in  the  twentieth  century  as  one  was  a  few 
years  ago. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

We  imagine  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  that  big  majority  in  China  which  is 

in  favor  of  a  monarchy. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

It  is  so  seldom  Austria  has  a  victory 
all  to  herself  that  the  commander  of  the 
submarine  may  have  t)ecomo  imduly  ex- 
cited.— New  York  Mail. 

The  British  are  not  alone  responsible 
for  tiio  failure  of  the  Dardanelles — the 
Tiuks  had  at  least  something  to  do 
with  it. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

During  the  recent  Kansas  cyclone 
it  is  said  that  the  sun  was  obscured 
for  two  hours  by  a  cloud  of  limousines 
and  granti  pianos. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  real"  accident"  will  verj-  soon  bt^ 
for  a  munitions-phmt  to  get  througli 
a  month  without  a  mysterious  fire 
or  explosion. — New  York  Evening  Posl. 

Along  with  Professor  Taft's  declara- 
tion for  Mr.  Root,  of  course,  is  a  tacit 
tmderstanding  tliat  the  sui)poi-t  of 
Vermont  and  Utah  goes  with  it. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

It  is  predicted  that  at  the  end  of 
this  war  Europe  will  be  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Tliat  will  be  quite  an  im- 
provement over  j)rcsent  conditions. — ■ 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Considering  the  effectiveness  of 
tlie  relief-expeditions  to  Belgium  and 
Servia  nobody  could  blame  Ciree<'e 
and  Koumania  for  demanding  the 
relief  first. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


ROUMANIA'S  UNCANNY  CALM 


LOOMING  LARGE  in  the  eyes  of  tli.'  two  Balkan  States 
still  preserving  tlieir  neutrality  is  the  \'ietorious  sweep 
-^  of  the  Teutonie  Powers  through  S<»rvia,  and  manj-  editors 
are  of  tlie  opinion  that  before  many  days  are  past  Roumania 
will  swing  to  the  side  of  the  Central  Empires.  This  view  is 
supporte<I  by  recent  cable  dis- 
patches which  tell  us  that  the 
Hneharest  Adrvvnil  has  quot<'d 
ex-l'remier  Carp  as  saying  that 
lioumania  will  take  up  arms  on 
the  (lerman  side  during  Decem- 
l)er.  Other  Bucharest  papers, 
however,  doubt  this  and  point 
out  that  M.  Carp's  well-known 
sympathy  with  (Jermany  makes 
liim  an  unreliable  prophet.  Kor 
ixample.  the  Bucharest  Itro 
afTirms  that  tlie  Bratianu  Cabinet 
has  come  to  an  und«'rstanding 
with  Berlin  and  Vienna  whereby 
the  Latin  Kingdom  has s« 'cured its 
neutrality,  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Roumanian  Cabinet  will 
not  order  a  general  nioliili/jition. 
The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact 
thai  to  a  request  for  help  from 
Servia.  the  Bu<'harest  (lovern- 
uienl  answered  professing  its  in- 
ability to  comply,  as  any  action 
of  this  nature  would  involve  it 
in    a    lonllif'l    not    men-lv    with 
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Bulgaria    but 
Powers  as  wel 


with    the    Central 


the  wiir  wilhout  artlvi- 


The    Snrodui    Prnra    indors<>s 
this  attitutle,  and  says: 

"The  derision  of  the  Bucharest 
Oovenunmt    proves  that    we  wen 

ing  our  mutrality.      Roumania  will  abstain  from  a<t ion  even  if 
new  an<l  important  events  should  hapjMn  in  the  Balkans." 


Kor.MAMV.N   HOPK.N. 

The  (lark  sIukIihI  iMirtiun  .mt.sifio  the  bonltrs  .)f  thi'  Uitiii  King- 
<l<.m    xhi.ws    tlie    torriiory    inlialHted    by    Roumanians,    which   Mr. 
Hratlnau  liop««  to  britiK  iiikIit   Kintf  F.ixlinands  nilo  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  the  liosiilitlr's. 


right   in  our  opinion  regard- 


On  the  oth.r  hand,  there  can  be  little  dotibt  that  an  imi)ortunt 
swtion  of  Roumanian  opinion  demands  that  the  might  of  the 
.•ountry  be  thrown  into  the  .s<-ale  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  that 
demonstrations  to  emphasize  this  polii-y  are  taking  pLnce  in 
Bucharest   with  some  regularity.     For  instance,  (he  Bucharest 


correspondent   of   llie  Manchester  Guardian    telegraphs  to  his 
paper: 

"Over  .30.()(X)  people  took  part  in  a  demonstration  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  for  the  ]nirpose  of  demanding  immediate 
mobilization.  Leadiiiu:  inemliers  of  the  National  Union  Federa- 
tion marched  in  procession,  with 
'Sir.  Filipescu  and  Mr.  Take 
Joneseu,  the  ex- Ministers,  at 
their  head.  To  guard  against 
disorders,  the  route  to  the  Royal 
Palace  was  ke])t  by  soldiers  from 
the  garrison  of  Bucharest,  aug- 
mented by  two  regiments  drawn 
from  jM-ovincial  districts.  ^Mr. 
Filipescu  harangued  both  officers 
and  men,  telling  them  that  they 
ouglit  to  be  occupying  the  Kar- 
pathians,  and  declaring  that  the 
(iovernmeut  would  be  over- 
thrown if  it  persisted  in  its  pres- 
ent policy." 

The  semiofficial  Independence 
Roinnaine,  in  a  re\-iew  of  the 
situation  Avhich  shows  no  pro- 
(ierman  partiality,  considers  that 
the  advent  of  the  German  armies 
in  the  Balkans  may  decide 
the  war: 


'■(iermany  having  lost  prac- 
ticall\  all  her  own  colonies  is 
now  seeking  to  menace  the  source 
of  the  greatness  and  power  of  the 
-Vllies.  The  Central  Empii-es 
now  wish  to  show  that  they  have 
no  need  of  the  sea.  seeing  that 
the  Entente  Powers  are  unable 
to  resi.st  the  march  of  their 
armies  through  Bulgaria  toward 
Constantinople.  The  menace  to 
the  Dardanelles,  siiy  the  Central  Powers,  will  soon  \anish.  The 
Turks  have  plenty  of  men  and  only  need  to  be  provided  with 
munitions.  A  Turkish  victory,  in  the  opinion  of  Berlin  and 
\ienna,  would  up.set  all  notions  as  to  the  in^^ncibilitv  of  the 
Anclo-French  navies,  and  would  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
India  luul  Persia. 

'■  If  (b-rmanic  intrigues  in  connection  with  Islamism  are  to  be 
counteracted  the  destruction  of  Senia  must  be  prevented,  for 
othe^n.se.  even  with  the  final  success  of  the  Allies,  a  bad  effect 
will  have  been  produced  in  the  Mohammedan  provinces  of  Great 
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Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  As  for  Russia,  restrain«!(i  as  she  is 
from  access  to  tlio  MediteiTanean,  a  victorious  Turkey  would 
cost  her  dear.  The  issue  of  the  Balkan  campaign,  in  short,  will 
exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  European  War." 

Signor  Cixinini,  the  Bucharest  correspondent  of  the  Milan 
Corr-erc  delta  Sera,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  Balkan 
pohtics,  is  convinced  that  lloumauia  will  do  nothing,  owing  to 
a  secret  understanding  with  Berlin.     He  writes: 

"Accordmg  to  those  who  favor  intervention  there  are  only 
three  ways  in  whic^h  the  negative  action  of  the  Bratianu  Cabinet 
can  be  explaintxl — first,  the  will  of  the  King,  adverse  to  any  ac- 
tion against  th(^  Central  Empires;  secondly,  the  fear  of  Germany; 
and  thirdly,  an  understanding  with  Berlin.  The  fact  is  that  the 
same  German  (juarters  wliicli  tirst  announced  the  fall  of  Venizelos 
and  the  participation  of  Bulgaria  now  assure  their  friends  in 
unambiguous  terms  that  Roumania  will  do  nothing." 

Signor  Civinini's  views  are  supported  by  the  utterances  of 
the  Sofia  Drcnifc,  which,  as  the  chief  Bulgarian  organ,  may  be 
pi^sumed  to  know  soniething  of  the  result  of  German  diploma(;j' 
in  the  Balkans.     It  says: 

"The  Entente  can  not  count,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
upon  the  concurrent  action  of  Roumania.  As  for  the  entry 
of  Greece  into  action  on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  we  can 
affirm  positively  that  this  will  not  happen.  The  future  will 
show  that  in  this  respect  we  speak  truly.  The 
Entente  can  count  onlj^  on  its  own  strength." 


TAKE  JONESCU, 

The  Apostle  of  Intervention,  who 
is  described  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  as 
"  the  one  Roumanian  public  man 
who  is  also  one  of  the  very  few 
European  statesmen  of  to-day." 


The  most  lucid  account  of  Roumanian  politi- 
cal conditions,  as  they  appear  to  a  British 
mind,  is  found  in  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
contributed  by  that  veteran  observer,  Dr.  E. 
,r.  Dillon,  probably  the  foremost  living  au- 
thority on  the  intricacies  of  Xear-Eastern 
politics.  He  begins  bj'  pointing  out  that  Bra- 
tianu has  as  complete  a  hold  over  the  Rou- 
manian Parliament  as  Giolitti  formerly  had 
over  that  of  Italy.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, he  tells  us,  the  whole  country  is  in  the 
power  of  one  man.  In  a  biting  paragraph  he 
proceeds : 

"  Roumania,  like  Bulgaria,  has  many  voices, 

but  only  one  will,  illumined  by  a  single  aver- 
age   brain,  which    belongs    to    the    Premier, 

Bratianu.     That  statesman,  like  the  steward 

of   the   Gospel,    seems   resolved,    come   what 

may,  to  lose  none  of  the  talents  confided  to 

his  care.     Others  may  risk  theirs  in  the  hope 

of  increasing  the  amount,  but  he  will  run  no 

dangers.  The  route  over  which  he  will  navi- 
gate the  ship  of  State  must 
be  absolutely  free  from 
shoals  and  rocks,  and  the 
weather  uninterruptedly 
calm.  With  a  leader  of 
these  ideas  it  seems  waste- 
ful to  have  recourse  to 
argument  or  suasion." 

Had  Roumania  joined 
the  Allies  early  in  the  Avar 
she  would  have  doubled 
her  territory',  and  all  her 
interests,  Dr.  Dillon  avers, 
are  botmd  up  with  those 
of  the  AUies: 

"Roumania's  interest, 
were  that  a  determining 
factor  of  her  poUcy,  points 
clearly  enough  in  the  direc- 
tion to  be  taken.  Some 
four  million  Roumanians 
vegetate  and  languish  in 
Hxmgary,  where  every  ex- 
pedient, legal  and  illegal. 


HE  IS  ROUMANIA. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Bratianu,  the  poUti- 
eal  dictator  of  Roumania  whose 
))oU('y  is  '■  watchful  waiting." 


NICO   FILIPESCO, 

The  leader  of  the  Roumanian  pro- 
Ally  party.  He  has  the  support  of 
the  populace,  but  not  of  Parliament. 


has  been  systematically 
employed  to  choke  out 
their  national  sentiment. 
And  seven  millions  all  told 
are  expected  to  be  incor- 
porated after  the  war. 
Hungary  is  now  too  hard 
prest  by  the  Entente 
Powers  to  keep  a  tight 
grasp  on  Transylvania — 
one  of  the  unredeemed 
Roumanian  ])rovinces — 
and  the  Bticharest  Gov- 
ernment might  have  an- 
nexed the  territory  long 
ago.  The  fa\()rite  mo- 
ment for  the  move  was 
Avhen  Russia's  armies  oc- 
cupied the  Karpalhian 
passes  and  looked  down 
threateningly  on  th<>  plains 
of  Hungary.  Roumania's 
troops,  had"  they  then  been 
mobilized  and  led  into  the 
promised  land,  would  have 
formed  the  left  wing  of 
the  Russian  Army  and 
insured   \ictory  to   both. 

But  Mr.  Bratianu  spent  his  efforts  just  then 
in  hagghng  with  Russia,  Servia,  and  the 
Western  AUies  over  futtire  claims  and  aspira- 
tions, and  as  the  two  Slav  States  felt  sure  of 
a  sweeping  victory,  and  eager  to  keep  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoils  to  themselves,  the 
dispute  waxed  hot,  and  Mr.  Bratianu  decided 
to  watch  and  wait." 

Tho  "watchful  waiting"  may  have  proved 
a  success  in  other  lands.  Dr.  Dillon  thinks  it 
will  bring  nothing  to  Roumania: 

"Roumania  demands  and  expects  at  the 
close  of  this  war  an  addition  of  territory 
which  will  bring  her  no  fewer  than  seven 
million  new  subjects.  And  Mr.  Bratianu 
hopes  it  will  drop  into  her  lap  without  an 
effort  on  her  part,  as  a  result  of  certain  magic 
formulas  uttered  by  himself.  His  policy 
during  the  present  world-crisis  is  that  of  a 
self-coni])lacent  simplicist.  Roumania  must 
keep  on  neighborly  terms  with  all  belligerents, 
assuring  each  of  her  friendly  neutrahty. 

"Mr.  Bratianu's  plan  would  have  been 
satisfactory  if  the  statesmen  he  was  deaUng 
with  were  also  simplicists  like  himself,  but  of 
an  altruistic  type.  As  things  are,  Roumam'a 
— or  .say,  rather,  ]Mr.  Bratianu — will  perse- 
vere in  the  present  attitude  of  Buddhistic  quiescence  until 
driven  out  of  it  by  a  ■violent  shock." 

Dr.  Dillon  then  jjroceeds  to  regret  the  absence  of  Mr.  Take 
Jonescu  from  active  participation  in  Roumanian  policies  and 
praises  the  far-sightedness  of  this  champion  of  the  Allies: 

"The  one  Roumanian  public  man  who  is  also  one  of  the  ver:\- 
few  J']in-opean  statesmen  of  to-day — Take  Jonescu — is  relegated 
to  the  inactivity  of  unofficial  life.  Yet  it  was  he  who  foresaw 
most  clsarly  and  endeavored  most  strenuously  to  prevent  the 
world-catastrophe  of  1914.  And  he  it  is  who  could  pilot  the 
Roumanian  State  ship  through  the  tempestuous  seas  of  the 
present  crisis.  At  the  Conference  of  Bucharest,  Take  Jonescu, 
with  whom  I  then  si)ent  most  of  mj^  days,  foretold  Bulgaria's 
rancor,  and  moved  every  lever  to  induce  Greece  and  Servia  to 
moderate  their  demands.  And  when  King  Constantine  refused 
to  give  up  Kavalla,  IMr.  Jonescu  declared  that  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  would  not  keep  Eastern  Europe  in  peace  for  longer 
than  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  If  that  statesman  had  been 
at  the  head  of  Roumania  in  August,  1914,  the  progress  of  the 
war  would  have  run  on  very  different  lines." 

Finally,  the  indecision  of  Roumania  has  roused  in  many  of  the 
German  papers  a  sense  of  irritation  which  finds  typical  ex- 
pression in  a  pregnant  paragraph  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
which  says  that  Roumania  must  be  "taught  a  lesson." 
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HOW  THE  COUNT  INVENTED  THE  ZEPPELIN. 


— ©  Le  Rire  (Paris). 


"ZEPPELINS"    VIOLATING   DUTCH   AIR 

No  LITTLE  IRRITATIOX  finds  expression  in  the  press 
of  the  Netherlands  over  the  action  of  German  Zeppelins 
j^oing  to  and  returning  from  raids  into  England.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  commanders  of  these  aircraft  take  advantage 
of  the  geographical  position  of  Holland  and  shorten  their  route 
hy  what  the  Dutch  papers  call  a  "violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Dutch  air."  The  i)ro-(Jerman  Xicuue  Rotltrdamsche  Couraitl 
holds  that  such  action  does  not  constitute  a  breach  of  inter- 
national jiropriety  and  causes  no  incoinenicnce  or  danger  to 
Dutch  citizens.  This  view 
is  hotly  fjombated  bv 
the  .Vmsterdam  Tilrt/rndf, 
which  considers  that  tlie 
Zeppelin  commanders  take 
a  cynical  advantage  of  the 
well-known  desire  of  the 
Dutch  CJovernment  to 
avoid  friction  with  Oer- 
many.  in  commenting  on 
till-  rescue  of  the  crew  of' 
a  (lerman  air-ship  recently 
wrecked  in  the  North  Sea. 
the  Amsterdam  Socialist 
(laily.  III  I  \'(ilk,  riises  tlic 
whole  question  afresh. 
Discussing  the  report  of 
the  Amsterdam  AiuDtdpo.sl 
that  the  fJerman  (Jovern- 
menlhadoflicially  thanked 
the  Dutch  Premier  for  this 
re.scue,  lid  Volk  says: 


>l  T<  11    .M.ITUAI.I 

Officul  Holland — ••  Zeppelins  f 

"We    do    not   conclude 
from    this   report    that   it 

furnishes  fresh  pnwjf  that  our  CSovernment  'howls'  with  the 
apostles  of  Kiiltiir,  but  we  ask  one  question:  If  th(>  (iermaii 
(ioverunu-nt  has  rea.son  to  be  grateful  to  us,  should  it  not  be 
prepared  to  rend«T  us  8t)me  .ser\  ice  in  return?  Should  it  not  do 
ev«'r>tliing  to  |)revent  Cierman  airmen  from  violating  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Netherlands'.' 

"Our  (i«)vernment  i)rohibits  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
reiHjrts  to  England  when  Oerman  air-ships  tly  acro.ss  our  terri- 
tory in  order  to  <lr<>|)  bombs  on  English  towns.  From  the 
n'cent  <'onlroversy  betwi-en  the  TelegAwf  and  the  Nietiwr 
liottcrdnmnch,  Coiirfinl  we  apparently  must  conclude  that  our 
Ciovernment  also  prohibits  n-ports,  both  dire<'l  and  indirect, 
from  being  sent  from  Dutch  Klanch-rs  (»f  movements  of  (Jerman 
troops.  Hearing  this,  otic  feels  entangled  in  the  mysteries 
connected  vnih  the  working  of  our  foreign  policy. 

"We  are  convinced  that  mrr  r.overnment  with  firm  hands  is 
defending  our  neutrality,  but  in  view  of  the  merry  cruising  of 
(lernian  airmen  thnmgh  'Dutch  air'  on  the  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  we  prohibit  reporting  the  same  to  England,  we  . m 
not  completely  deny  that  we  appear  to  be  inclining  more  or  1,  >^ 
to  the  (lerman  side.  The  prohibition  is  very  mysterious  for  the 
great  mass  of  jM'ople." 

The   English   newspapers   are    naturally    annoyed    witli    the 


Dutch  Government  for  refusing  to  allow  warnings  of  Zeppelin 
raids  to  be  given,  and  the  Hague  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  thus  discusses  the  subject: 

"It  should  be  observed  that  no  actual  prohibitions  of  |he 
wiring  of  news  to  p]ngland  exists,  and  that  the  (lovernment 
directly  has  done  nothing.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it 
is  entirely  responsible.  What  has  happened  is  tliat  the  military 
commanders  in  the  northern  Dutch  islands — which  are  in  a 
state  of  siege — have  prohibited  the  publication  in  their  territory 
within  six  hours  of  the  news  of  the  passing  of  Zeppelins,  and  the 
telegraphing  of  the  same  in  that  period  to  any  other  part  of 
Holland.     So  this  is  what  we  find:    Of  their  own  free  will,  when 

other  courses  are  open  to 
them,  German  Zeppelins 
on  their  way  to  the  killing 
and  mutilation  of  British 
women  and  children  and 
other  uou  -  combatants 
choose  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  Dutch  northern 
coast. 

"In  the  ordinary  course 
of  normal  life — as  would 
be  the  case  in  every  coun- 
trv  in  the  world — the 
Dutch  newspaper  -  corre- 
spondents want  to  Avire 
the  news  of  the  air-ships' 
appearance  to  their  jour- 
nals for  publication — not 
in  the  interests  of  any 
belligerent,  but  following 
their  own  legitimate  call- 
ing. But,  because  it  may 
possilily  be  prejudicial  to 
(Jerman  so-called  military 
designs,  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities go  out  of  their 
way  to  intervene  in  the 
normal  life  of  the  country 
and  prevent  the  Dutch 
public  from  getting  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  ordinary  legitimate  news." 

The  Guardian's  correspondent  then  deals  with  the  action  of 
the  Dutch  authorities  and  holds  that  this  prohibition  is  really 
a  breach  of  neutrality  in  Germany's  favor: 

"The  German  contention  is  that  by  not  stopping  this  news 
the  authorities  would  in  effect  be  allowing  a  British  outpost  on 
Dutch  territory.  But  every  one  knows  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  region  in  question,  or 
even  prol)ably  the  presence  there  of  liritish  civilians.  Why 
should  the  Dutch  Government  interfere  with  the  nornuU  journal- 
ism of  the  country  in  tliis  particular  instance  of  all  others- 
some  of  which  may  be  to  Germany's  advantage?  The  (Jermans 
have,  of  course,  an  organized  information  service  on  Dutch  soil. 

"We  know  the  Dutch  (Jovernment  well  enough  to  give  it 
credit  for  nt  any  rate  desiring  and  meaning  and  belie\ang  itself 
to  l)e  impartial.  Did  German  diplomats  catch  the  Dutcli 
authorities  napping,  and  do  they  now  dislike  going  back  on  a 
measure  once  taken?  The  ri'tracing  of  a  step  found  on  recon- 
sideration to  bo  false  would  be  a  sign  "of  strength,  not  weak- 
ness. Would  it  not  be  a  fitting  protest  against  the  practise 
l\v  whjch  these  very  Zeppelins,  on  their  way  back  from  their 
^e^^'  questionable  raids,  repeatedly  violate  Dutch  territory?" 


V   TO  sriT   UEKLIN. 

Why,  we've  never  even  seen  one!  " 

— Amsterdammcr. 
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THE   TURKS   SEE   PEACE   AFAR   OFF 

THE  PEACE-TALK  so  rile  in  the  Gorman  press  of  late 
is  now  to  be  found  also  in  the  pai)ers  of  their  allies. 
While  the  German  editors  somewhat  bluntly  expr(>ss 
their  desire  for  an  early  and  ]irofi table  peace,  their  Turkish 
colleagues  are  more  subtle  in  the  exposition  of  their  views. 
Most  of  the  papers  in  Stamboul  show  an  evident  hope  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  hostilities,  but  they  express  it  l)y  the 
method  of  indirection,  representing  the  Allies  as  being  more 
anxious  for  peace  than  themselves.  None  the  less  the  Turks  are 
looking  forward  to  the  winter  campaign  with  no  very  pleasant 
feelings,  and  the  Constantinople  Tanine  says: 

"Winter  is  coming— cold,  wind,  rain,  snow,  tempest!  Ail  these 
will  soon  be  testing  the  endurance  of  our  beloved  soldiers.  For 
months  sleet  and  rain  and  storm  will  beat  upon  them.  While  the 
poorest  of  us  has  a  sheltered  corner  in  which  to  take  refuge 
when  winter  comes,  our  soldiers  will  often  have  to  sleep  out 
in  the  rain  or  the  snow. 

"We  weep  tears  of  gladness  when  we  hear  that  yesterday 
our  soldiers  bayoneted  so  manj'  thousands  of  our  enemies.  We 
feel  an  exultant  thrill.  But,  to  do  that,  what  sacrifices  have  om* 
noble  sons  gladly  faced !  Should  not  we  who  stay  at  home  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost,  shrinking  from  no  sacrifice,  and  praying 
for  them  night  and  day?  And  shall  not  we,  their  fathers,  moth- 
ers, brothers,  sisters,  work  to  supply  our  defenders  with  the  vast 
number  of  things  they  will  need  as  winter  overtakes  them?  Let 
ns  begin  at  once  and  all  together." 

The  reluctance  to  face  a  further  winter  under  war-conditions 
is  very  marked,  the  Turkish  papers  tell  us,  upon  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  These  papers  point  to  a  more  moderate  tone  in  the 
French,  English,  and  Russian  press,  and  interpret  this  as  a  sign 
that  these  nations  are  eager  for  peace.  For  example,  the  Tanine, 
when  discussing  the  possibilities  of  peace,  writes: 

"After  fifteen  months  of  this  world-war  we  are  still  far  from 
the  goal  of  peace,  yet  we  and  our  allies  are  complete  victors 
morally,  and  more  than  half  victorious  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Note  how^  our  foes  talk  to-day  and  compare  it  with  their  utter- 
ances of  a  year  ago. 

"When  the  war  began  the  French  and  English  sounded  the 
cry,  'To  Berlin!  to  Berlin!"  They  were  going  to  fight  till  they 
had  crusht  German  militarism,  had  restored  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France,  and  restored  to  Belgium  her  national  life.  To  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  they  decided  to  do  so. 

"As  to  Russia,  the  fiag  of  the  Czar  was  to  float  over  Vienna. 
Even  if  Germany  and  Austria  were  not  put  out  of  existence  they 


wen>  to  become  smaller  States.  The  dignified  London  Times 
tniced  a  new  map  of  Euroi)e.  Austria  was  divided  up,  the 
Servians,  Roumanians,  Italians,  and  Russians  taking  the  largest 
parts.  Prussia  was  to  lose  territory;  only  Bavaria  was  to  be 
enlaj'ged  by  getting  a  piece  of  German  Austria.  These  were  the 
dreams  of  the  Allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war." 

The  Stamboul  organ  proceeds  to  note  the  change  of  tone  and 
lack  of  definition  found  in  the  Allied  press,  and  says: 

"The  first  who^w^oke  from  the  dreamy  sleep  were  the  French. 
Late  in  winter  Viviani,  in  a  speech  in  Parliametif,  gave  up  the 
idea  of  going  to  Berlin,  but  was  going  to  fight  on  till  the  Germans 
were  driven  out  of  France  and  Belgium  was  rest()refi  to  her  King. 
»  "From  that  time  on,  the  couditions  on  which  peace  was  to  be 
made  have  steadily  changed.  The  French  have  grown  content 
with  less  and  less.  They  have  let  Belgium  alone  and  were 
content  to  get  the  Germans  out  of  France.  According  to  Sir 
Edward  (irey,  England  was  not  going  to  fight  to  crush  Germany 
but  to  secure  an  indemnity. 

"As  to  the  Russians,  last  May  they  abandoned  the  task  of 
going  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Sazonoff  declares  that  they  will 
fight  till  no  Germans  remain  on  Russian  soil!     What  a  change! 

"We  hear  in  the  utterances  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  no  such  lofty  speeches  as  we  did  a  year  ago.  They 
are  tired  by  the  great  losses  they  have  suffered,  and  their  strength 
is  failing. 

"In  Russia,  this  change  of  tone  is  perceptible  every  day,  nay, 
every  hour.  The  latest  telegrams  bring  most  important  news. 
The  divisions  between  the  Government  and  the  people,  the 
danger  of  revolutionarj'  outbreaks,  are  increasing,  and  the 
influence  of  these  conditions  in  Russia  upon  the  English  and  the 
French  will  be  tremendous,  as  we  shall  soon  see." 

The  Constantinople  Hilul,  however,  sees  peace  almost  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  It  is  convinced  that  the  entry  of  the  Austro- 
German  armies  into  the  Balkans  presages  a  short,  sharp  campaign 
ending  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Allies  and  followed 
by  the  speedy  advent  of  peace: 

"The  march  of  the  Austro-Germans  on  Servia  will  he  so 
prompt  and  so  crushing  that  the  Ententists  will  not  even  have 
time  to  run  to  the  aid  of  their  protegee.  Besides,  Avhen  Russia  is 
crusht  and  ruined  in  Poland  and  Volhynia,  France  and  P^ngland 
defeated  at  the  Dardanelles,  Italy  powerless  to  make  one  step 
across  the  Austrian  frontiers,  where  will  they  get  any  force  to 
send  to  the  helj)  of  Servia?  No,  the  latter  is  definitely  condemned, 
and  the  execution  of  this  sentence  will  begin  immediately 
wdth  the  united  march  of  the  Austro-Germans  On  one  side  and 
the  Bulgarians  on  the  other;  and  this  will  open  the  new  and,  wo 
believe,  the  final  period  of  the  general  Avar." 


•■•■■■^•- 


yllTE   ANOTHEB    STOKY. 

"Look  here,  boys,  I'm  not  supposed  to  fetch  you  o3\ 
King's  congratulations  on  your  distinguished  conduct.  ' 
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I  only  cams  to  bring  you  your 
— O  Lustige  Bldtter  (Berlin). 


TLKKISH  HUNTINU-TKOFHIES. 

Italy — "Ah,    I   see   there   is   still   room    for 
mine."  — ©   Ulk  (Berlin). 


GERMAN    RIDICULE    OF    THE    DARDANELLES    DEADLOCK. 
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PERSIA'S   PERPLEXING   POSITION 

TUE  LONG-EXPECTED  AID  from  Islam,  as  a  result 
of  the  proclamation  of  a  holy  war  against  the  Entente, 
will  soon  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Germans — at  least 
the  papers  in  the  Fatherland  tell  us  so.  From  them  we  learn 
(hat  the  whole  Islamic  world  is  in  a  ferment:  from  India  \o 
Moroeco  the  Moslems  are  preparing  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
allies  of  their  religious  head,  the  I'adishah  at  Constantinople. 
It  is  Persia,  we  are  told,  who  will  lead  the  way,  for  she  has  a 
unique  opportunity  at  this  moment,  when  her  two  "interested 
niighhors."  Russia  and  England,  have  their  hands  pretty  full. 
Ac<*ording  to  the  F  rank  furl  vr 
Ztdlung  the  Holy  War  has  already 
l)egun  and  is  due  to  aggression 
of  lh(!  British.  The  Frankfort 
organ  says: 

"The  English  Consul  at  liu- 
shire  has  been  ajjpointed  (lov- 
ern«)r-General  of  .south»'rn  Persia, 
and  the  Entrlisli  (lag  lias  1)C(  n 
hoisted  wherever  it  was  possible. 
.\  body  of  Indian  troops  has 
bfM'n  s»'nt.  but  its  numbers  di> 
not  amount  to  more  than  .S.(KM) 
iiHii.  ill  southern  Persia  great 
e.xeiteiiieiit  reigns,  and  prepara- 
ti(»ns  an-  being  iiiadf  on  a  large 
.seale  to  offer  resistance  should 
the  English  attempt  to  advaiue 
In-yond  the  coastal  strip.  The 
chief  tril>es  in  tlie  South  lia\e 
agreed  lo  proclaim  the  Holy 
War." 

In  discussing  this  news,  which 
has  not  appejired  in  any  paper 
pul)lishe(I  ill  the  (-apitals  of 
the  Entente,  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatl  n-marks: 

"It  is  a  momentous  determi- 
nation the  Persian  statesmen 
seem  to  have  agreed  upon.  The 
fight  is  a  battle  for  the  existence 
and  independence  of  the  country. 
or  rather  for  the  reco\ery  of  the 

independence  which  was  lost  during  the  Anglo-Russian  efforts  to 
restore  order  in  Persia.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  Persia  to  wipe 
out  of  existence  the  Anglo-Russian  agreenu-nt  of  VM)7  and  all  its 
con.sequences.  The  jvgreem«"nt  was  made  without  consulting 
the  country,  and  the  J'ersian  (lovernment  has  always  ])r()tested 
Jlgaiiist  it,  but  beyond  this  j)urely  Platonic  protest  nothing  has 
been  d(jne  (ill  now." 

The  "  Islami<-  Ferment"  is  (lie  subject  of  a  long  article  in  the 
Perlin  VonMixrhv  Zciliiiig,  in  which  not  only  P«'rsia  but  (he  rest  of 
(he  Moslem  world  is  represented  as  ])rei)aring  for  a  great  ad- 
Aentiire,  and  we  rea<l  thai-  - 

"Persia  is  beginning  to  shak«»  the  shackles  of  the  .Vnglo-Russian 
treaty.  Persia  is  l>eginning  to  arm  and  defend  herself.  Afglum- 
islan  will  never  go  with  Russia  and  England.  In  Africa  tht? 
Senussi  are  stirring;  their  influence  extends  over  Egji)t  and 
Tri|)oli.  including  the  hint«Tland.  In  Eg>-pt  the  English  have 
.HO  fiir  been  able  to  repress  tendencies  to.  revolt,  but  they  can 
not  prevent  hostile  agitation  from  penetrating  like  a  dynamile- 
c-artridge.  In  Tunis  and  Monx-co  also  there  are  ways  and  means 
of  letting  the  population  know  of  the  French  and  English  defeats 
at  the  Dardaiu'llcs.  We  are  only  at  the  lu'ginning  of  the  effects 
of  the  Islamistie  ferment." 

The  Vossuiche  Zeitung  also  prints  the  views  of  the  new  Persian 
Envoy  to  Berlin,  who  is  not  so  sure  that  liis  country  is  ready  to 
quarrel  with  Russia  and  Britain.  Russia's  recent  armed  in- 
cursion into  northern  Persia,  which,  she  averred,  was  necessary 
to  preserve  order  and  the  lives  of  her  sulijects,  is  represented  as 
a  step  in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  the  Minister  continues: 


The  Pkrsian- 


own  property  hack  again!  " 


"WTiile  Persia  is  neutral,  the  Islamic  sentiments  and  natiu-al 
opposition  to  foreign  oppression  incline  the  people's  sympathies 
to  Germany.  The  Russians  may  be  before  Teheran  before  the 
British,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  enter,  as  the  British 
would  not  want  to  see  them  in  the  Persian  capital. 

"The  present  course  of  the  Russians  in  north  Persia  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  seeking  territory  to  compensate  them 
for  their  losses  in  Europe.  Persia's  relations  with  Tiu-key  are 
friendly.  A  strong  feeling  against  the  Russians  exists  in  north 
Persia  and  against  the  British  in  south  Persia,  since  these  nations 
assume  the  right  to  exercise  a  guardianship  over  the  Persian 
Government  and  people.  But  the  Russians  and  British  are 
Persia's  neighbors  and  are  verj-  strong,  while  Germany,  un- 
fortunately, is  far  away.     Therefore,  it  is  necessarj'  to  find  a 

modus  I'ivcndi  vrith  them." 

A  recent  telegram  to  the 
London  Times  reports  that  the 
Persian  Government  is  anxious 
to  preserve  aniicable  relations 
^N-ith  Russia,  and  states  that  the 
German  Embassy  in  Teheran  is 
preparing  to  move  in  \-iew  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  y.\  the 
capital: 

"At  a  secret  sitting  of  the 
jMejliss  the  majority  of  th<^ 
l)ei)uties  exprest  a  wsh  for  a 
favora))le  adjustment  of  relations 
between  Russia  and  Persia.  The 
Council  of  ^Ministers  has  been 
sitting  for  24  hours  to  delil)erate 
on  the  acceptable  conditions  to 
ho  offered  to  the  Russian  and 
British  Governments.  The  (Jer- 
man  and  Austrian  Legations 
hn\e  removed  their  archives  and 
personal  belongings  to  the  United 
States  Legation. 

"According  to  the  latest  re- 
l)orts  Russian  troops  are  42 
miles  off  Teheran.  Eveiytliing 
leads  to  the  belief  tha,^  the  Ger- 
nuins  and  Turks  are  preparing 
to  evaciuvte,  for  numerous  draft 
animals  are  being  concentrated 
at  the  German  Legation. 

"There  is  considerable  anxiety 
at  Teheran  on  account  of  the 
enigmatic  attitude  of  the  enemies  of  the  Quadruple  Entente  and 
of  rumors  that  the  Shah  and  the  Government  contemj)late 
withdrawing  to  Ispahan,  if  Russia  finds  the  Persian  proposals 
injulequate." 

A  contradictory  dispatch  is  found  in  the  London  Standard, 
which  states  that  the  German  Embassy  has  employed  armed 
retainers  as  a  method  of  precaution  against  eventualities,  and 
hints  at  other  possibilities: 

A  large  force  composed  of  Austrians  and  well-i)aid  mer- 
cenaries has  been  armed  and  retained  here  by  the  German 
Legation,  Tliis  is  considered  an  indication  that  Germany  in- 
tends to  bring  about  a  situation  at  Teheran  similar  to  that  at 
Kennanshah  and  Ispahan  and  recently  at  Yezd.  when>  the 
Austrians  seized  the  medicines  belonging  to  the  British  Mis- 
sionary Hospital.  Consequently  Russia  has  foimd  it  necessary- 
to  reenforce  her  troops  at  Kazvin  and  is  now  dispatching  toward 
Karej  a  guard  sufficient  to  protect  the  Allied  Legations  and 
subjects  in  case  of  need." 

The  London  Morning  Post  denies  a  report  that  the  Shah  fled 
before  the  advent  of  the  Russians,  with  whom,  The  Post  avers, 
he  is  upon  the  most  friendly  terms,  owing  to  the  fact  that  "it 
was  not  improbable  that  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  there 
is  an  ex-Shah,  residing  in  Russia  as  a  guest,  who  is  extremely 
anxious  to  resume  sovereignty."  The  Post  rejoices  in  this  atti- 
tude of  the  Shah,  for,  it  says,  "his  defection  toward  the  Teutonic 
Powers  would  have  meant  complete  anarchy  in  Persia,  Avhich 
would  probably  have  led  to  an  upheaval  in  Afghanistan,  and 
I>ossibly  trouble  in  India." 


J'l.li-IA  >   ILK.N    .\U\\  . 

You  wili   excuse  me,  dear  Kussia.  if  I    talve  my 


— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  MOVIES 


THE  MOVING-PICTURE  PLAY  of  the  future  is  to 
be  a  popular  study  in  psyehologj'.  It  is  to  specialize 
in  emotion,  feeling,  imagination.  It  is  to  carry  to  per- 
fection the  sort  of  thing  whose  rude  beginnings  we  witness  on  the 
screen  when  the  great  financier,  sitting  dreamily  before  his 
study-fire,  sees  in  memory  his  past  life  in  a  mining-camp;  or 
when  the  villain's  hand  is  stayed  by  the  fantom  of  his  murdered 
A\'ife,  rising  to  confront  him.  These  are  the  conclusions  of  no 
less  a  psychologist  than  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard, 
who  gives  them  to  the  public  in  an  article  entitled  "Why  We 
Go  to  the  Movies,"  contributed  to  The  Cosmopolilan  (New 
York,  December).  Professor  Miinsterberg  tells  us  that  the 
moving-picture  play  is  with  him  a  recent  discovery;  and,  like 
all  new  converts,  he  is  an  enthusiast.  He  reminds  us  that  if  the 
"movie"  is  to  develop  into  a  new  form  of  artistic  expression,  it 
must  specialize,  not  in  the 
things  that  can  be  done 
better,  or  even  as  well,  on 
the  stage,  but  in  things 
that  may  be  seen  on  the 
screen  while  the  "legiti- 
mate" drama  is  unable  to 
show  them  at  all.  Fore- 
most among  these  are 
psychological  effects,  and 
this  is  why  he  believes 
that  in  the  field  of  the 
mind  lies  the  future  do- 
main of  the  mo\'ing-pic- 
ture  play.  Already  it 
is  tending  in  this  direc- 
tion. Writes  Professor 
Miinsterberg: 

"The  order  of  the  pic- 
tures on  the  screen  is  no 
longer  the  order  of  the 
events  in  nature,  but 
rather  that  of  our  own 
mental  play.  Here  lies 
ihe  reason  why  this  new 
art  has  such  peculiar  in- 
terest for  the  psychologist. 
It  is  the  only  visual  art  in 
which  the  whole  richness 
of  our  inner  life,  our  per- 
ceptions, our  memory  and  our  imagination,  our  expectation 
and  our  attention  can  be  made  living  in  the  outer  impressions 
themselves.  As  long  as  the  photo-artist  made  no  use  of  these 
possibilities,  his  play  lagged  far  behind  that  of  the  real  theater. 
But  since  he  has  conquered  these  new  methods  of  mental  in- 
terpretation, he  has  created  an  art  which  is  a  worthy  rival  of 
the  drama,  entirely  independent  from  and  in  not  a  few  respects 
superior  to  the  theater. 

"As  soon  as  the  original  character  of  the  photo-play  is  under- 
stood, it  can  easily  be  grasped  that  ewe  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  a  great  esthetic  movement.  .  .  .  How  reluctant  as  yet,  for 
instance,  are  the  efforts  to  introduce  the  power  of  imagination! 
In  many  a  photo-play  the  murderer  sees  the  ghost  of  his  victim. 
But  such  devices  are,  after  all,  not  unfamiliar  on  the  regular 
stage.  Just  here  the  possibilities  of  the  camera  are  unlimited. 
The  girl  in  her  happy  first  love  sees  the  whole  world  in  a  new 
glamor  and  a  new  radiant  beauty.  The  poet  can  make  her 
speak  so;  only  the  photo-play  could  show  her  in  this  new 
jubilant  world 

"From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  fancy 


I'hotographs  cupyriglited  by  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  Auierica. 

WHERE  THE  PHOTO-PLAY  BESTS  THE   STAGE   DRAMA. 

A  young  girl  is  shown  ill  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  gay  company.  Without  further 
explanation  a  "  cut  in  "  of  the  lonely  mother  waiting  at  home  (above)  gives  us  in  a 
glance  a  clearer  insight  into  the  depths  of  her  soul  than  words  could  convey. 


that  such  imaginative  molding  of  the  world  must  be  confined 
to  fairy-tales  because  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  reality  of  the 
world.  As  long  as  we  argue  from  such  a  point  of  view,  we  have 
not  reached  real  art.  Even  the  most  realistic  art  always  gives 
us  something  different  from  reahty.  As  long  as  the  artistic 
means  harmonize  with  our  inner  view  of  an  experience,  it  is 
welcome  in  the  world  of  art.  Even  the  most  rapturous  flights 
of  the  imagination  projected  on  the  screen  may  have  as  much 

inner  truth  as  any  melo- 
dramatic story.  The 
photo-artist  needs  only 
the  courage  to  make  the 
spectator  feel  that  he  is 
truly  in  a  temple  of  art. 

"But  even  memory,  at- 
tention, and  imagination 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
of  our  inner  mind.  The 
core  of  man  lies  in  his 
feelings  and  emotions. 
As  soon  as  the  photo-play 
moves  along  its  own  way, 
the  expression  of  feelings 
and  emotions  will  come 
to  the  foreground.  Of 
course  the  producer  would 
say  that  he  shows  love 
and  hate  and  fear  and  de- 
light and  envy  and  disgust 
and  hope  and  enthusiasm 
all  in  his  reels.  Certainly 
he  shows  them,  but  simply 
with  the  methods  of  the 
ordinary  stage.  ...  As 
long  as  the  photo-play 
works  only  with  the  meth- 
ods of  the  theater,  we 
must  regret  that  we  are 
deprived  of  the  words. 

"But  what  a  different 
perspective  is  opened  if 
we  think  of  the  unlimited 
means  with  which  the  film 
may  express  feeling  and 
sentiment  through  means 
of  its  own.  In  the  close- 
up,  the  camera  can  do 
what  in  our  mind  our 
attention  is  doing;  the 
camera  goes  nearer  to  the 
object,  and  thus  concen- 
trates everything  on  one 
point.  In  our  feelings  and 
emotions,  the  mind  takes  a  sort  of  stand  toward  the  surround- 
ings. Again,  the  camera  must  be  made  to  imitate  such  a  men- 
tal action.  In  the  excited  mind,  the  smooth  flow  of  impressions 
is  interrupted.  Let  the  camera  break  the  flow  of  the  pictures. 
Give  us  a  thought-effect  which  the  musician  calls  'staccato.' 
We  can  produce  it  in  the  film  by  omitting  certain  pictures  so 
that  the  action  seems  to  jump  from  one  stage  to  another.  Or 
let  the  pictures  vibrate.  We  can  do  this  by  quickly  reversing 
the  order  of  the  pictures  which  follow  one  another  with  the 
rapidity  of  sixteen  photograms  to  the  second.  After  pictures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  we  give  once  more  6,  5,  4,  turn  then  from  4  to 
picture  9,  go  back  from  9  to  6,  then  from  6  to  12,  and  the  effect 
will  be  that  a  thrilling,  vibrating  motion  goes  through  the  sur- 
roundings. Or  let  the  camera  turn  the  straight  fines  into 
ciu-ves,  or  the  rhythm  slow  down  Mke  a  musical  adagio,  or  be- 
come rapid  like  an  allegro  or  presto.  In  every  case  effects 
are  produced  in  which  changes  of  inner  excitement  seem  to 
take  hold  of  the  surrounding  world. 

"The  violinist  may  play  one  piece  after  another  and  we  may 
see  in  the  film  the  sentiments  of  those  various  pieces  through 
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thp  melodious  movomfiits  around  him.  His  own  face  maj- 
remain  un<-hanir<d,  but  everything  about  him  may  enter  into 
the  mood  of  the  tones  and  eliords.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
theater  to  express  horror  l»y  the  wild  gestures  of  the  body.  It 
would  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  photo-play  to  make  the  world  around 
the  terrified  person  ehange  in  a  horrifying,  ghastly  way.  The 
f-amera    ean    do    that,    and    the   speetator   would    eome   deeply 


Copyrighted  by  tlic  liilrrnatluiiHl  Film  Service. 

THE  CAUSE 

By  showing  alt<Tnatoly  tlip  photos  of  the  BuniuTs  and  their  victims, 
wc  havf  a  ijfcscntation  far  beyond  tiio  spol<cn  drama. 


under  the  spell  of  the  motion  to  ]>v  «'xi)rest.  It  beeomes  his 
emotion,  just  as  in  the  elose-up  it  is  his  attention  which  is  forced 
on  the  single  detail.  If  a  man  is  hy|)notized  in  the  scene,  the 
change  of  his  feelings  can  only  eluinsiiy  l>e  siiown  in  his  face,  but 
his  surroundings  may  taki-  uncanny  forms  imtil  a  kind  of  hyp- 
notic siM'll  lies  over  the  whole  audienct>. 

"Of  course  the  general  public  would  need  slowly  to  be  educated 
toward  the  higher  and  liigluT  forms  f)f  the  j)hoto-j)Iayers'  art. 
.  .  .  The  straight  melodrama  of  the  film,  olTering  nothing  which 
the  drama  of  the  theater  could  not  present  better,  will  attract 
the  'unmusical'  minds  more  than  the  true  high  art  of  the  i)hoto- 
play.  But  he  who  believes  in  the  nu-ssage  of  beauty  for  tin 
masses  of  the  people  will  not  yield  to  such  superficial  desires. 
H«>  will  unceasingly  lift  the  photo-play  to  higher  and  higher  art. 
and  to  do  so  he  nuist  beconu^  conscious  of  the  i)tinci|)!es  wliidi 
arc  involved.  But  this  can  be  done  only  if  he  breaks  with  tin 
tradition  of  the  theater  and  understands  that  the  photo-play 
expresses  the  action  of  the  mind  as  against  the  mere  action  of  the 
body.  Of  course  the  drama  presents  this  iiuier  side  by  tlic 
spoken  word  which  is  missing  in  the  |)antomime  of  the  film.  TIk 
inner  mind  which  the  canu>ra  exhibits  must  lie  in  those  actions 
of  the  camera  itself  by  which  space  and  time  are  overconu>  and 
attention,  memory,  imagination,  and  emotion  are  imprest  on 
the  bo<lily  world. 

"The  photo-))lay  of  the  future,  if  it  is  really  to  rise  to  furtlu  r 
heights,  will  thus  become  more  than  any  other  art  the  domain  of 
the  ])sychologist  who  analyzes  tlie  working  of  the  mind.  W< 
have  seen  in  recent  years  how  the  work  of  the  modern  psychoio- 
jfist  has  become  influential  and  helpful  in  many  different  spheres 
of  practical  life.  Kducation  and  medicine,  connnerce  and  indus- 
try, law  and  social  reform  have  been  greatly  aided  by  tlic 
contact  witli  the  jisychologist,  who  has  put  the  results  of  his 
p.sychological  laboratory  into  the  service  of  daily  life.  In  the 
film-world,  the  only  scientist  who  has  been  consulted  in  the  past 
has  been  the  ])hysicist,  who  jm-pared  the  technical  devices  for 
the  work  of  the  camera.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  his  scientifii- 
brother,  the  psychologist,  to  enter  the  field  and  to  lead  the  photo- 
play to  tho.so  wonders  which  its  progress  has  begun  to  suggest 
since  the  leaders  dared  to  leave  the  paths  of  mere  theatrical 
performance. 

"The  more  psychology  enters  into  the  sphere  of  the  mo\ - 
ing  pictures,  the  mon>  they  will  be  worthy  of  an  independent 
place  in  the  world  of  true  art  and  become  really  a  means  of 
cultural  educ:iiioM  lo  > mmg  and  old." 


WAR   AND   THE   METRIC   SYSTEM 

Is  CONSERVATIVE  ENGLAND  to  be  shocked  by  the 
war  into  giving  up  her  antiquated  systems  of  coinage, 
weights,  and  measures?  This  suggestion  comes  from  a  lead- 
ing editorial  in  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  October  15).  The 
war,  says  this  paper,  is  "shaking  the  foundations  of  eiviliza^ 
tion";  it  can  not  pass  away  and  leave  things  as  they  were, 
whatever  its  result.  There  is  to  be  a  new  regime  of  some  kind, 
and  Englishmen  must  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Efficiency  is  to 
be  its  watchword,  and  to  attain  this  every  obstacle  to  industrial 
and  commercial  progress  must  be  removed.  Among  such 
obstacles,  The  Rerieir  decides,  are  certainly  what  it  calls  the 
"obsolete"  British  systems  of  measurement.  It  must  be  noted 
that  we  Americans  are  here  in  the  same  boat  with  the  English 
in  all  respects  except  that  of  coinage.  We  "point  with  pride" 
to  our  decimal  system  of  dollars  and  cents  as  being  far  more 
logical  and  convenient  than  the  English  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence;  but  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  our 
determination  to  reject  the  decimal  substitutes  for  the  equallj- 
inconvenient  yards,  ounces,  and  pints,  despite  the  fact  that 
all  these  were  long  ago  throw-n  upon  the  scrap-heap  by  other 
civilized  nations.     Says  the  British  editor: 

"In  everj-  part  of  our  social,  domestic,  and  poUtical  hfe  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  must  be  the  predominant  consideration, 
before  which  all  private  interests  must  give  way.  We  are  a 
conservative  people;  but  we  must  learn  to  be  progressive, 
bearing  in  mind  that  any  hindrance  to  our  progress  must  be 
ruthlessly  flung  aside.  And  surely  there  is  no  greater  obstacle 
to  our  commercial  welfare  than  the  obsolete  sj'stems — if  such 
they  can  be  called — of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  that  handi- 
cap our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations'  and  impede  the  de- 
\elopment  of  our  trade,  to  an  extent  that  is  fuUy  realized  by 
few.  We  have  for  many  years  advocated  reform  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  the  reiurn  of  peace  wiU  afford  an  ideal 
and  unique  opportunity  to  bring  it  about — an  opportunity  such 
as  may  never  recur. 

"In  normal  times,  a  great  objection  to  the  adoption  of  new 
weights  and  measures  has  been  the  'dislocation  of  trade'  that 
many  feared  would  ensue;  now  that  our  export  trade  has 
undergone  a  compound   fracture,   surely  no  one  will  hint  at 


1  .-■!•>  rit-lil..!  I.)   IIh-  lcil.iii.iti..n:il  Film  Sorviiiv 

THE  EFFECT. 

The  victims  of  tlie  machine  gun.    The  rapid  alternation  of  the  two 
scones  is  railed  "  switeliing-thero-and-back." 


dislocation.  The  mind  of  the  country  is  aroused;  men  and 
wornen  in  all  ranks  of  society  are  alert,  they  are  in  a  mood  to 
receive  new  ideas  and  to  consider  them  without  that  tendency 
to  prejudice  with  which  we  are  afflicted  in  time  of  peace.  Now, 
then,  is  the  time;  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  all  advocates  of 
efTficiency  and  reform  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  convince  the 
opponents  of  change  that  it  is  their  duty  to  accept  new  systems 
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of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  for  the  sake  of  their  country's 

welfare 

"We  may  observe  that,  while  we  have  here  coupled  the 
metric  system  and  decimal  coinage  under  one  heading,  we  do 
not  suggest  that  they  are  necessarily  combined  or  interde- 
pendent; either  could  be  adopted  without  the  other,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  altho  the  numbers  respectively  for  and 
against  these  two  items  are  approximately  equal,  many  of  our 
correspondents  favor  one  while  objecting  to  the  other.  In  view 
of  the  necessity  of  economizing  clerical  labor  after  the  war,  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  the  adoption  of  decimal  coinage  as  of 
importance  second  only  to  that  of  tlie  metric  system.  No  one 
who  has  lived  abroad  for  any  length  of  time  will  dispute  the 
assertion  that  facility  in  dealing  with  decimal  coinage  is  acquired 
in  a  very  few  days,  and  that  the  simplicity  of  the  system  endows 
it  with,  immense  advantages." 


CuurU-'Sy  of  "The  Scientific  Aniericau.' 


THE   FREE-AND-EASY   CURE 

WHAT  is  the  best  way  to  cure  an  invalid — putting  him 
under  strict  discipline,  taking  away  his  little  com- 
forts, refusing  him  his  favorite 
bits  of  food;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
humoring  him,  letting  him  do  as  he 
likes,  and  treating  him  wdth  easy 
comradeship?  Apparently  the  conduct 
of  the  field-hospitals  in  France  gives 
us  experimental  data  toward  answering 
these  questions.  In  an  article  in  The 
Interstate  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis, 
November),  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Thompson,  of 
that  city,  under  the  heading  "Somewhere 
in  France,"  tells  us  how  the  adage,  "They 
do  these  things  better  in  France,"  applies 
to-day  as  of  old.  If  we  could  take  the 
patients  out  of  our  own  hospitals  here  in 
peaceful  America  and  send  them  over  to 
the  battle-fields  of  shell-swept  Gaul,  it 
would  apparently  be  a  beneficial  change 
for  them.  The  reason  is,  Dr.  Thompson 
tells  us,  that  "in  the  French  war-zone  we 
gave  a  man  what  he  wanted" — -a  simple 
therapeutic  measure,  and  one  eminently 

satisfactory  to  the  patient;    which,  after  all,  is  doubtless   the 
reason  that  it  succeeds  so  well.     Says  the  writer- 

"The  most  surprizing  thing  to  me  was  the  quickness  with 
which  we  got  patients  well  in  these  hospitals;  and  this  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  their  simplicity  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  practically  open-air  institutions.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
matter  of  what  you  might  call  the  esthetics  of  war.  or  of"  hospitals, 
to  be  considered  here.  We  not  only  attempted  to  treat  the 
wounds  in  these  hospitals,  but  to  treat  the  men.  Here  were 
these  poor  devils  who  had  been  in  the  trenches  for  months — we 
had  many  of  them  who  had  been  at  the  front  for  eleven  months — 
and  they  came  in  tremendously  fatigued.  I  have  seen  men 
sleep  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch.  You  can  operate  on 
them  without  ufing  anesthetics.  I  have  seen  these  men  come 
in  in  their  dirty,  stained,  mud-caked  uniforms.  The  uniform 
is  taken  off  and  burned;  that  is  the  end  of  that.  The  men  are 
put  into  porcelain  bath-tubs,  given  a  hot  bath,  and  then  they 
are  given  a  complete,  new  uniform  of  hospital  clothes. 

"Here  begins  what  you  might  call  the  esthetics  of  hospital- 
treatment.  The  men  are  given  a  hospital-suit  of  very  brilliant 
blue,  with  a  white  shirt  and  a  big,  flaming  red  necktie,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  color-scheme  to  amuse  them  when  they  wake 
up.  Moreover,  the  mu-ses  do  not  dress  merely  in  white,  as  they 
do  with  us.  They  all  have  some  color  to  their  uniforms.  The 
British  nurses  wear  a  gray  uniform  trimmed  with  bright  red. 
The  Canadian  nurses  wear  a  very  handsome  shade  of  blue-^I 
am  not  up  on  colors,  but  it  is  very  pretty — with  brass  buttons, 
shoulder-straps  and  aU.  Our  nurses  wore  a  pleasing  variation 
in  brown  as  the  chief  background  of  the  color-scheme.  The 
Harvard  Unit  nurses  wore  dark  blue. 

"Then  everything  possible  is  done  for  the  men's  comfort.  In 
our  own  country,  when  we  go  to  the  hospital,  we  are  treated  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner  one  can  imagine.     You  say  'hospital' 


to  a  person  and  it  makes  him  sick,  if  he  is  not  sick  ah-eady.  Any 
little  pleasure  or  comfort  that  one  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  in 
his  life  immediately  ceases  on  his  entering  the  hospital.  If  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  smoking  a  little  now  and  then,  that 
pleasure  is  denied  him  the  minute  he  comes  into  the  hospital. 
If  there  is  some  little  particular  delicacy  that  he  is  fond  of,  the 
physician  immediately  finds  out  what  that  is  and  suppresses 
it.  In  the  French  war-zone  we  gave  a  man  what  he  wanted. 
I  have  seen  a  man  with  one  side  of  his  face  shot  away,  paralyzed 
on  one  side,  smoking  a  cigaret  on  the  intact  side  and  enjoying 
it;  and,  strange  to  say,  you  would  see  that  man  recover  and 
leave  the  hosi)ital.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing these  comforts,  the  men  get  well. 

"If  we  would  apply  the  treatment  to  our  patients  in  our 
hospitals  here  that  is  applied  in  the  war-zone,  we  would  save  all 
of  the  hospital  days  that  have  been  lost  by  the  people  who  are 
involved  in  this  great  war.  We  could  get  back  all  of  this  loss 
that  we  have  been  experiencing  in  the  war  as  far  as  people  in 
hospitals  are  concerned. 

"And  if  you  could  walk  through  the  smells  of  the  little  fishing 
village  of  Etaples,  as  we  did  every  day,  you  would  say  that  if 
France  would  apply  to  her  towns  the  sanitation  that  is  com- 


THREE    ■•  SUBMARINE-CHASERS.  " 
Motor  speed-boats  especially  adapted  for  sinking  submarinfs  by  gun-flre. 


pulsory  in  camp  and  hospital  she  would  save  in  the  next  gener- 
ation as  many  lives  as  this  war  has  cost." 


SUBMARINE-CHASERS— Among  the  many  defensive  meth- 
ods which  have  been  adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty  against 
German  submarine  attacks  on  merchant  shipping  is  the  creation 
of  a  fleet  of  sm.all  motor-boats,  armed  with  one  rapid-fire  gun 
apiece.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
November  13): 

"These  craft  were  distributed  methodically  over  the  areas 
which  were  known  to  be  infested  with  submarines,  or  along  the 
routes  by  wliich  they  approached  and  left  their  hunting-grounds, 
and  the  moment  they  sighted  a  periscope  or  the  hull  of  the 
submarine  as  she  approached  the  surface  they  made  a  swift 
dash  for  her  and  opened  fire  with  the  hope  of  penetrating  or 
breaking  off  the  periscope,  or,  better  yet,  holing  the  hull  of  the 
vessel  itself.  This  mosquito  fleet  was  built  very  rapidly — orders 
being  widely  distributed.  Our  illustration  shows  three  of  the 
'submarine-chasers,'  part  of  an  order  of  forty,  which  were  built 
at  Lawley's  yard,  Boston,  Avhich  have  been  shipped  to  England 
for  use  in  guarding  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  six 
in  the  first  shipment.  All  of  these  craft  are  named  after  various 
fish  of  the  sea.  They  are  100  horse-power  gasoline  launches  of 
uniform  design,  capable  of  making  twenty-five  knots.  The 
contracts  were  awarded  last  spring,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  cost 
$4,000  each.  They  have  a  strongly  built  deck  forward,  for  the 
purpose  of  mounting  a  rapid-fire  gun,  probably  of  three  inches, 
and  below  is  a  commodious  trunk-cabin  containing  accommoda- 
tions for  two  or  three  men.  They  are  of  the  V-bottom  type, 
and  the  motors  are  equipped  with  a  special  carbureting  device, 
by  means  of  which  either  gasoline  or  a  hea\y  oil  may  be  used." 
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RATLESS   NEW    ORLEANS 

IN  A  RECENT  CRITICISM  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industrj',  quoted  in  these  columns,  the  methods  of 
the  United  States  Health  Service  in  ridding  New  Orleans 
of  rats,  in  its  campaig^n  against  bubonic  plague,  were  held  up 
as  models  for  imitation.     What  these  methods  were  and  how 


lllnttrtli'ni  >>t  roiirtriy  of  tlii-  r'l    l/ui^      T'st  I>i-.|>nU  li  " 

TO   FOIL   SEA-GOING    KATS. 

Tlu'  disks  pn-vcnt  r:its  criming  off  or  goiim  on  the  vessel.    The  South- 
em  Pacific  wharf  was  made  rat-proof  at  h  cost  of  nearly  $60,000. 


efficient  they  have  proved  in  transforming  rat-ridden  New 
Orleans  into  a  ratless  city  we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  The  Post- Dispatch  (St.  Louis,  November  7). 
Its  present  state  of  ratlessness,  we  are  told,  cost  New  Orleans 
fifteen  months'  hard  work  and  eight  millions  of  still  harder 
dollars,  but  the  result  is  deemed  well  worth  it  all.  It  was 
provctl  long  ago  that  flea-infested  rals  an-  the  chief  means  of 
transmitting  the  plague.  Fights  for  rat-e.\terinination  have  been 
waged  before  on  this  count,  but  the  New  Orleans  fight  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  ever  attempted. 
We  read,  in  substance: 

"  BuV)onic  plague  first  appeared  in  New  Orltans  in  .lune.  1014. 
The  disea.se  was  of  a  mild  tyj)e,  the  total  number  of  cases  lieing 
thirty-seven.  Health  authorities  immediately  undertook  an 
educational  canii)aign  which  sought  to  prove,  and  did.  that  the 
plague,  if  taken  in  hand  at  its  inccj)tion,  is  scarcely  more  danger- 
ous to  human  life  than  measles.  All  of  the  last  twenty  cases 
treated  with  serum  were  completely  cured  within  a  week. 

"The  United  States  Health  Service  took  charge  of  a  rat- 
catching  and  rat-proofing  campaign  about  four  weeks  after  tin 
discovery  of  the  first  case.  A  small  army  of  (KK)  rat-catchers, 
with  abniit  7.">,(H)<)  traps  and  a  score  of  dogs,  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  within  four  months  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  p(^sts 
had  been  destroyed.  The  biggest  calcli  on  a  single  day  wa.s 
1,7()S.  A  sniall  force  of  rat-catchers  is  still  at  work,  but  it  seldom 
captures  a  rodent. 

"For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  rat-proofing  regulation 
drafted  by  the  Health  Service,  a  comprehensive  .set  of  ordinanc.s 
was  i>asse(l  by  (he  New  Orleans  City  Council.  All  structures, 
except  stables,  were  divided  for  rat-proofing  ijurpo.ses  into  Class 
'  A  ■  and  Cla.ss  *  H."  Under  Cla.ss  '  A '  are  all  food-depots.  Under 
Class  'B'  are  all  other  buildings  in  which  foodstulTs  are  not 
stored  or  kept  for  sale. 

"Uat-proofing  of  Cla.ss  'A'  buildings  embraces  the  installa- 
tion of  concrete  floors,  protected  on  all  sides  by  a  marginal  wall 
of  masonr>-  extending  two  fe»'t  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  one  foot  above  the  floor-level.  In  addition  are  provisions 
for  the  removal  of  double-wall  spaces  and  double  ceilings. 

"Hat-proofing  of  Class  'IV  requires  their  elevation  from  the 
ground  not  le.ss  than  eighteen  inches,  this  to  prevent  the  rats 


hiding  under  the  flooring.  This  plan  leaves  the  underpinning 
open  and  free  on  at  least  three  sides,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
owner,  the  building  may  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wall  of 
masonry  extending  two  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  upward,  meeting  flush  the  floor  of  the  building.  Adequate 
rat-proofing  of  all  wall-space  and  accidental  and  unnecessary 
openings  is  also  required. 

"When  the  plague  was  discovered  the  health  authorities 
enforced  the  strictest  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
infection  through  outbound  vessels  and  freight-cars.  Ships  were 
required  to  be  properly  rat-guarded,  breasted  off,  gangway 
raised  at  night,  and  just  before  departing  were  fumigated  to 
destroy  the  rats  on  board. 

"Altho  rat-proofing  was  a  hardship  on  many  property-owners, 
it  was  not  without  its  redeeming  features.  Coincident  with  the 
start  of  the  work,  fifteen  months  ago,  there  was  a  business  and 
financial  depression  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  And 
so  when  the  several  millions  of  dollars  were  put  into  circulation 
in  New  Orleans  there  was  plenty  of  employment  here  for  every- 
body, while  'bread-lines'  were  being  maintained  in  other  cities. 

"Federal  health  authorities  say  the  chief  source  of  possible 
infection  is  in  the  docks.  The  rat-proofing  of  wharves  can  not 
be  done  in  a  day.  The  port  is  on  the  banks  of  a  river  and  the 
docks'  foundations  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  varying  currents, 
having  in  some  instances  been  completely  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  stream.  The  Government  sent  engineering  experts 
to  study  the  problem.  There  has  been  full  cooperation  from  all 
interests,  and  the  problem  will  be  solved  permanently.  Rat- 
proofing  of  the  Toulouse  Street  wharf,  for  instance,  cost  more 
than  .?.")(),()00,  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  will  expend 
over  SI 00.000." 

It  is  rather  surprizing  to  learn  that  the  rat  is  not  a  native  of 
our  soil.  In  the  earlier  dajs,  according  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  rats  were  not  known  in  this  countrj-  at  aU.  It  is  supposed 
they  were  brought  here  in  the  holds  of  European  ships  and  their 
amazing  fecunditj'  quickly  populated  the  land. 

"America's  rat-population  has  been  estimated  at  500,000,000, 
or  approximately  five  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 


WHAT   HAPPENED  TO  A   KESTAUKANT. 

Debris  taken  from  a  dininK-room  whose  floor  hid  37  rats  infected  with 
buhonic  planne.    The  restaurant  wa-s  practically  rebuilt. 


United  States.  While  this  probably  is  an  exaggeration,  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  rats  in  this  country  must  be  enormous. 
^yhen  it  is  remembered  that  infant  rats  begin  propagating  at 
six  or  eight  weeks,  and  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  extremely 
short,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  their  unchecked  increase  in 
a  few  year-,  would  be  enough  to  overrun  the  land. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  realized  the  importance 
of  the  problem  and  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  any  community 
that  will  seriously  undertake  a  war  of  extermination.  Govern- 
ment experts  have  given  careful  study  to  the  subject.  They  have 
found  that  prevention  is  the  best  cure. 
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"It  is  necessary  to  trap  them  and  drive  them  out  of  a  place  by 
constant  persecution  and  then  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  place 
of  refuge  to  which  they  can  take.  The  rat  is  a  hardy  and  shifty 
creature,  and  if  he  can  not  find  a  living  in  the  city  will  take  to  the 
soil,  but  here  he  can  be  more  easily  hunted  down  and  destroyed." 


IN   DEFENSE   OF   THE   TOOTH-BRUSH 

THE  STRIKING  ASSERTIONS  that  the  tooth-brush 
does  more  harm  than  good,  that  it  not  only  does  not  clean 
the  teeth,  but  itself  serves  as  a  disseminator  of  infection, 
have  not  been  allowed  to  pass  without  denial,  tho  the  denials 
admit  that  the  brush  should  receive  a  more  thorough  cleansing 
and  sterilization  than  it  usually  has.  In  reply  to  a  widely 
•circulated  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Bernard  Feldman  to  Oral 
Hygiene  (Pittsburg,  Pa.),  and  quoted  some  time  since  in  The 
Literary  Digest,  other  dentists  assure  us,  in  the  pages  of 
various  professional  publications,  that  the  brush  is  all  right, 
that  it  is  easily  sterilized,  and  that  if  properly  used  it  is  capable 
of  doing  precisely  what  we  ha^'e  been  taught  from  childhood 
that  it  was  intended  to  do.  A  number  of  these  rejoinders  to 
Dr.  Feldman  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  journal  in  which  his  own 
paper  was  printed.  For  instance,  Dr.  W.  H.  Barth,  of  Great 
Palls,  Montana,  wTites  in  it  as  follows: 

"The  use  of  the  tooth-brush,  either  soft  or  medium,  has 
caused  very  little  harm,  if  any,  either  to  the  teeth  or  the  gums, 
and  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  reduce  inflammation  of  the  gums 
when  used  to  brush  them,  in  place  of  using  the  forefinger  to 
massage  them.  The  use  of  the  tooth-brush  has  done  more  for 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth  and  the  restoration  of  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  gums  than  anything  else  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  pyorrhea, 
the  tooth-brush  is  very  seldom  used,  if  at  all.  The  proper  use 
of  the  tooth-brush  is  essential  to  the  care  of  the  teeth;  there  is 
no  substitute.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  should  not  use  silk 
floss,  for  silk  floss  is  a  very  good  adjunct.  No  dentist  would 
dispute  the  statement  that  the  mouth  in  which  a  tooth-brush 
has  been  used  is  more  clean  and  free  from  decay  than  one  in 
which  it  had  not  been  used.  How  many  people  will  massage 
their  gums,  use  silk  floss,  strips,  etc.?  The  tooth-brush  is 
handier,  and  it  can  be  made  as  clean  and  aseptic  as  the  forefinger." 

Dr.  Benedict  Furniss,  of  New  York,  writing  in  the  same 
paper,  expresses  his  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  more  menacing 
about  the  well-made  tooth-brush  than  there  is  about  one's  hair- 
brush or  one's  sponge  when  a  reasonable  hygienic  care  is  taken 
of  aU  of  them,  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Besides  the  fact  that  the  mouth  that  is  cleaned  once,  twice, 
or  three  times  a  day  can  not  possibly  supply  bacteria  in  menacing 
numbers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tooth-bristles,  bathed 
and  saturated  so  frequently  with  tooth-paste  ingredients  more 
or  less  antiseptic,  furnish  anything  but  a  happy  abiding-place  for 
germ-pests,  no  matter  how^  vital  and  resistant  they  may  be.  So 
that  if  we  mereh*  hang  the  tooth-brush  somewhere  in  the  sun- 
shine after  each  washing  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  and  buy  a  new 
brush  at  decent  intervals,  we  need  not  get  gray  worrjang  about 
\'irulent  bacteria. 

"According  to  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  82,  issued 
by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the 
United  States,  page  53,  lysol  in  H  per  cent,  solution  has  killed 
lacillus  typhosus,  or  typhoid  bacilli,  in  .five  minutes.  In  a 
lysol  solution  of  1  in  140  (less  than  1  per  cent.)  no  typhoid 
bacilli  were  alive  after  two  and  one-half  minutes'  exposure. 
If  the  tooth-brush  be  merely  dipt  in  the  solution  and  removed 
again  a  5  per  cent,  strength  will  insure  immediate  destruction 
of  all  germ-life.  Two  per  cent,  or  even  one  per  cent,  strength  is 
enough  if  the  tooth-brush  is  left  in  the  solution  for  any  time. 

"If  something  more  sanitary  than  the  modern  tooth-brush 
can  be  de\'ised  and  made  adaptable  not  alone  for  the  dentist's 
office,  but  for  home  use,  let  us  give  the  fellows  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  it  all  the  helpfulness  we  can.  But  while  w^e're  waiting 
for  them,  it  won't  help  them  or  ourselves  to  throw  out  the  best 
thing  we  know  about  now." 

That  proper  use  of  the  brush  involves  motion  in  the  direction 


of  the  tooth's  length  and  that  the  usual  crosswise  brushing  may 
do  injury,  is  held  by  Dr.  Jules  J.  Sarrazin,  of  New  Orleans, 
writing  in  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  that  city. 
Dr.  Sarrazin  does  not  believe  that  the  brush  carries  infection. 
He  ^vrites: 

"Of  course,  if  ten  or  one  hundred  surgically  clean  brushes 
sweep  in  as  many  filthy,  septic  mouths,  and  later,  after  a  thorough 
rinsing  in  cold  water  and  drying  (which  inhibit  bacterial  growth), 
are  used  to  inoculate  culture  tubes,  an  abundant  growth  of  patho- 
genic germs  must  surely  result.  Conclusions  drawn  from  such  a 
procedure  are  strikingly  unscientific  because  they  take  no  account 
of  the  fact  that  vastly  more  infectious  material  will  have  been 
removed  from  the  mouth  than  can  possibly  be  left  in  the  brush, 
because  they  do  not  duplicate  conditions  which  obtain  when 
truly  germicidal  dentifrices  are  employed,  and  because,  even  as 


Where  food  is  stored  concrete 
foundation-walls  and  sub-floors 
are  required. 


Class  "B"  buildings  must  either 
be  18  inches  above  ground  or 
have  a  concrete  foundation-wall. 


TO  MAKE  BUILDINGS  RAT-PROOF. 


mouth-infection  is  reduced  by  repeated  brushings,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  so  far  in  excess  of  that  in  the  brush  as  to  render 
the  latter  insignificant 

"Dentists  who  entertain  a  sentimental  or  sensational  fear 
of  the  tooth-brush  would  act  more  wisely  by  advising  its  im- 
mersion in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodin,  followed  by  rinsing, 
after  each  mouth-cleansing,  than  by  misleading  the  laitj'',  decrying 
the  brush  ^nthout  offering  a  real  substitute  for  it 

"Neither  the  proper,  root-to-biting  siuface,  brush  motion, 
nor  an  efficient  polisher  carried  by  it  dry,  has  ever  injured  tooth- 
structure.  It  is  the  improper  crosswise  motion  of  bristles  wliich 
wears  transverse  cer\'ical  grooves  and  irritates  gingival  margins, 
quite  regardless  of  the  dentrifice  employed,  unless  it  be  gritty 
beyond  reason.  Bristles  and  water,  or  soap,  and  chalky  im- 
palpable dentrifices  are  unable  to  remove  completelj'  septic 
films  from  and  develop  the  protecting  polish  on  exposed  surfaces 
of  teeth,  while  a  w^axed  thread  or  tape  is  similarly  inefficient  in 
comparison  with  positive  polishing  powder  applied  by  suitable 
agents  in  both  instances.  It  has  been  proved  that  five  years' 
daily  polishing  of  natural  teeth  with  finely  pulverized  pumice- 
stone  resulted  in  perfect,  lustrous  dental  surfaces." 

Here,  however,  we  are  apparently  touching  a  feature  of  the 
tooth-brush  controversy  that  really  divides  the  dental  profession. 
Many  dentists  advocate  the  usual,  or  cross\vise,  brushing  that 
Dr.  Sarrazin  condemns.  In  a  symposium  printed  recently  in 
Items  of  Interest,  a  New  York  dental  journal,  both  methods  are 
advised  and  both  condemned.  The  editor's  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  the  rotary  method  is  to  be  preferred,  but  not  when 
"Umited  to  a  single  skirmish."  Repeated  use  of  it  not  only 
removes  invading  parasites,  but  produces  an  influx  of  blood, 
exciting  greater  antiseptic  activity  of  the  white  corpuscles.  It 
wiU  be  noted  that  the  question  of  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  brush 
did  not  enter  into  this  controversy,  all  of  the  participants  be- 
lieving in  it  as  a  valuable  agent  of  mouth-hygiene. 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


LINCOLN  COLCORD. 


JOHN   «.     NIKHAHDT. 


l-UUAli   LLi.   MA.->ri:.K».  ROBEHT  KKOST. 

FOUR  AMERICAN   POETS   WHO   LOOM    ON   THIS   YEARS   HORIZON. 
Mastors  and  Frost  arc  railed  the  "ercat  succ<ss(!s- of  the  y.-ar:  the  other  two  are  expected  to  impress  us  before  another  twelvemonth. 


THE  PAST  YEAR'S  POETRY 


FROM  A  CURSORY  RPXALLING  of  the  poetic  output 
of  the  past  year  one  would  say  that  tho  war  has  been  the 
predominant  theme.  From  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite's  annual 
survey,  however,  one  may  see  that  this  theme  has  not,  witli 
one  notable  e.xeeption,  stirred  the  poets  to  their  best  efforts. 
It  does  not  inspire  any  of  the  five  that  he  regards  as  the  best 
of  the  year,  and  whieh  may  be  read  in  our  departiuont  of 
"Current  Poetry."  And,  indeed,  it  appears  but  scantily  in 
tho.se  that  he  counts  the  best  thirty.  These  poems  will  all 
app.-ar  in  Mr.  Braithwaite's  forthcoming  "Anthology  of 
Magazine  Verse  for   lOl.")." 

Two  new  figures  in  the  American  poetic  arena  are  estimated 
by  Mr.  Braithwaite  as  the  two  "great  successes."  They  are 
Robert  Frost  and  Kdgar  Lee  Masters.  "Both  ar(>  typically 
.VniiTican.  tho  one  has  an  Kastern  and  the  other  a  Western  back- 
gn.und."  Mr.  Braithwaite  finds  the  air  full  of  new  lif(>,  and 
ventures  "to  predict  that  two  other  American  poets  with  an 
indigenous  American  note  will  have  imprest  the  public  tremen- 
dously before  another  year."  These  poets  are  Lincoln  Colcord 
and  .Fohn  (J.  Xiehardt.  Mr.  Colcord's  "Vision  of  War"  is,  in  this 
writer's  view,  "the  most  important  book  of  the  year,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse.  "  Mr.  Niehardt's  narrative  poem.  "The  Song 
of  Hugh  C.la.ss."  shows  "the  possibilities  of  adventurous  pioneer 
days  in  the  W.-st,  as  a  subject  for  poetry,  providing  the  poet 
lias  the  power  of  form  and  imagination  in  the  highest  degree." 
Mr.  Braithwaite  proctK'ds  with  unabated  enthusiasm: 

"This  is  a  significant  note  in  the  development  of  the  year's 
poi-lry:  that  America  is  yielding  herself  in  unsuspected  wavs  to 
the  Msion  and  imagination  of  her  poets.  The  variety  of  the 
years  volumes  can  not  help  but  convince  the  observer  that 
Amen.-i.n  poetry  is  marching  steadilv  forward.  The  exquisite 
singing  (piality  of  Sara  Teasdale  in  '  Rivers  to  the  Sea,'  the  dem- 
oeratie  i.leahsm  of  Witter  Bynner  in  'The  New  World,*  the  emo- 
tional imagery  of  John  (iould  Fletcher  in  'Irradiations'  tlie 
intellectual  beauty  of  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low's  'Tiie  House  Tliat 
V,"'  ,'.!''  ""='>^"-''''^f>  culture  and  si)irit  of  Thomas  Walsh  in 
Hie  I.lgnin  Kmgs,'  the  spiritual  transfigtiration  of  common 
^^:i]*;."*'"^<^f  ^'y  ^^^^  I^»rnet  in  'Poems';  'Sapi^ho  in  Lukis.'  bv 
^\  illiam  Alexander  Percy,  and  the  .l.-lightful.  spontaneous  humor 
of  Arthur  (nntorman  in  'Tlie  Laugiiing  Mu.se,'  are  •.  few  ex- 
amples from  many  of  the  year's  be^t  accomplishment." 


A  notable  fact  about  the  interest  in  poetrj'  during  the  year, 
the  writer  finds,  is  the  increase  of  critical  WTiting  about  con- 
temporary poets  and  poetry.  The  Boston  Trajiscript,  where 
Mr.  Braithwaite's  article  appears,  is  credited  -with  considerable 
additional  space  devoted  to  it.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Graphic  are  cited  as  papers  where  "criticism  of  a 
brilliant  and  permanent  character"  has  appeared. 

"The  poet  most  wTitten  about  during  the  year  was  Emile 
Verhaeren,  the  Belgian  writer.  This  was,  of  course,  due  to  the 
war.  and  deplorable  as  the  circumstance  may  be.  American 
readers  were  benefited  by  acquaintance  with  the  splendid  style 
and  vigor  of  this  writer.  Another  poet  more  WTitten  about  than 
any  others  in  this  country,  except  Frost  and  Masters,  was 
Rupert  Brooke.  Here  again  the  war,  this  time  more  sadly, 
brought  immortality  to  a  name  existing  in  comparative  obscurity. 
But  the  death  of  Rupert  Brooke  was  a  sort  of  climax  to  his  art; 
the  experience  of  war  brought  out  the  best  that  was  in  him 
as  a  poet." 

The  most  significant  movement  of  the  year,  or  rising  to  greater 
conspicuousness  this  year,  has  called  itself  "Imagism."  The 
leading  names  among  the  Imagists  are  Amy  Lowell,  John  Gould 
Fl(>tcher,  Richard  Aldington,  F.  S.  Flint,  and  D.  H.  Laurence. 
Of  them  we  read: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
said,  in  their  favor  by  English,  French,  and  Russian  ^e^^ews  of 
the  highest  standing.  After  all.  a  name  is  only  a  convenient 
handle  by  whicii  we  carry  the  identification  of  things.  You  can 
not  isolate  a  force  or  degree  or  quality  of  feeling,  because  the 
shape  and  material  of  language  are  custom-made  rather  than 
ready-made.  All  poetry  comes  out  of  feeling;  the  degree  to 
which  feeling  is  personalized  in  images  determines  not  the  logic 
of  form  but  the  measure  of  emotion  and  imagination  wliich  gets 
into  the  substance.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  poetrv  of  Amy 
Lowell.  John  Gould  Fletcher.  F.  S.  Flint,  and  Richard  Aldington 
must  be  judged.  They  believe  that  what  they  feel,  experiencing 
life  and  observing  nature,  concerning  the  mystery  and  wonder 
of  things,  can  be  better  reproduced  for  communication  if  cer- 
tain artificial,  misleading,  and  useless  impediments  of  language 
are  eliminated.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  must  not  be  any 
decoration,  any  more  than  to  say  that  in  abandoning,  for  the 
purpose,  the  rhythm  of  meters,  rhvthm  can  not  find  any  other 
laws  of  control.  All  really  great  poets  have  broken  the  tra- 
ditional regularities  of  forms  handed  on  to  them  by  their  prede- 
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cessors;  they  found  their  genius  could  not 
achieve  within  the  restrictions,  and  in- 
stead of  adding  to  the  mediocrity  of  the 
art,  imposed  technical  obligations  upon 
themselves  which  only  the  most  rigorous 
and  persistent  labors  could  accomplish. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  the  Im- 
agists  are  doing.  It  is  what  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  Blake,  Poe,  and 
Henley  have  done.  And  it  is  precisely 
the  Imagistic  principle  in  the  work  of 
these  poets  I  have  just  named  which 
gives  them  a  preeminent  position  in  the 
art  of  English  poetry.  Whether  the 
poetry  of  this  modern  Imagist  group  is 
great  poetry  is  a  matter  with  which  we 
ought  to  have  little  concern  at  present; 
that  it  is  good  poetry  can  easily  be  proved. 
To  prove  it  is  all  a  matter  of  being  able 
to  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
what  is  verse  and  what  is  poetry  in  their 

primary  significance 

"Writing  in  vers  libre  does  not  consti- 
tute the  whole  purpose  of  the  Imagist 
poets.  In  fact,  they  have  employed  both 
regular  rhythms  and  rime  in  their  work. 
Whether  employing  the  medium  of  vers 
libre  or  meter,  they  have  shown,  espe- 
cially in  a  certain  intensifying  quality  of 
mood,  the  first  note  of  pure  romanti- 
cism in  Enghsh  poetry  of  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  final  test  of  poetry  is  its  magic. 
It  is  not  the  feeling  of  contemplative  anx- 
iety aroused  by  the  philosophic  or  moral 
imagination  that  gives  the  poetry  its 
highest  value  as  an  art,  but  the  agitated 
wonder  awakened  in  the  spirit  of  the  reader  by  the  sudden 
evocation  of  magic.  This  is  the  haunting  quality  in  poetry, 
a  thing  that  has  no  web  of  reasoning,  and  whose  elements  are  so 
unaccoointably  mixed  that  no  man  has  yet  learned  its  secret. 
And  in  this  poetry,  as  often  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  other  verse  of 
equal  quantity,  there  speaks  that  alluring  voice  whose  secret 
is  in  the  eternal  and  piire  wizardry  of  Keats." 


THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY, 

Teacher  of  Paderewskl,  Hofmann,  and 
scores  of  others,  among  whom  are  the 
world's  leading  piano- virtuosos. 


However,  he  agreed  to  give  me  some  les- 
sons, and  I  took  nine  or  ten,  I  forget  ex- 
actly how  many.  At  no  time  during  this 
period  was  he  very  encouraging  to  my 
hopes,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  thought  I 
would  make  a  virtuoso. 

"After  a  short  time  I  had  to  leave.  I 
was  not  well  off  and  had  to  earn  a  living 
in  some  way,  so  I  could  not  afford  to 
indulge  my  desire  to  take  piano-lessons. 
Leschetizky  at  this  time  was  kind  enough 
to  recommend  me  for  the  post  of  professor 
of  pianoforte  and  composition  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Strassburg,  and  I  stayed 
there  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During 
this  time  my  position  compelled  me  to 
appear  in  public  as  a  pianist,  and  my 
experiences  confirmed  my  belief  that  I 
could  be  a  virtuoso,  so  I  returned  to 
Leschetizky  and  studied  with  him  for 
several  months. 

"After  this  I  had  some  success  in  public 
appearances  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  but  I 
realized  I  had  not  an  extensive  enough 
repertoire,  so  within  a  year  I  returned 
again  to  Leschetizky  and  studied  again 
for  a  few  months.  This  was  in  1887,  and 
was  the  last  time  I  studied  with  him." 

Leschetizky  put  art  before  riches  in  his 
esteem,  and  never  denied  lessons  to  any 
pupil  in  whom  he  saw  talent,  even  if  the 
pupil  could  not  pay: 


PADEREWSKFS    MUSICAL   "FATHER" 

WHEN  a  girl  piano-prodigy  of  ten  was  discovered  in 
California  a  few  years  ago  and  Paderewski  was  asked 
to  hear  her  play,  he  only  said,  "Take  her  to  my  father." 
It  was  to  Theodor  Leschetizky  that  he  referred,  and  Paderewski, 
speaking  to  a  New  York  Times  reporter  the  other  day,  referred 
gratefully  to  the  fact  that  "tho  the  great  tree  has  fallen"  there 
are  "offshoots  not  only  where  it  fell  but  all  over  the  world  which 
will  grow  up  in  the  image  of  the  parent  tree,  so  great  was  the 
vigor  drawn  from  the  roots  that  penetrated  far  into  the  soil." 
There  are  many  pupils  in  America,  as  well  as  the  hundreds  in 
Europe,  of  the  famous  piano-teacher  who  died  on  November  17, 
at  Dresden.  The  most  famous  of  all  is  Paderewski;  so  it  is  most 
fitting  to  perpetuate  the  tribute  of  the  great  pianist  to  his  great 
master.  His  contact  with  Leschetizky,  he  tells  us,  began  in 
L885.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  devoted  his  energies  principally 
to  compositions.  But  he  found  that  nobody  was  playing  them, 
so  he  resolved  to  become  a  virtuoso  in  order  himself  to  be  their 
exponent.  He  therefore  went  to  Leschetizky  and  asked  for  a 
few  lessons: 

"I  very  well  remember  my  first  meeting  with  him.  I  went 
to  his  house  in  Vienna  and  sent  up  my  card.  When  I  was  ushered 
into  his  presence  I  found  he  knew  my  name  and  had  heard  of  my 
compositions.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  in  composition 
and  requested  me  to  play  some  of  my  new  things,  which  I 
did  immediately.  He  was  quite  enthusiastic,  called  some  of 
his  pupils  in,  and  had  me  repeat  the  numbers. 

"When  I  talked  to  him  about  becoming  a  piano-virtuoso, 
however,  his  enthusiasm  waned.  He  told  me  I  could  scarcely 
expect  to  become  a  successful  public  performer,  because  I  was 
already  twenty-five  years  old,  and  that  was  too  late  to  start. 


"He  could  easily  have  been  rich.  He 
was  the  foremost  pedagog  during  several 
generations  and  could,  like  others  in  the  same  position  in 
other  times,  have  become  a  millionaire.  They  knew  how  to 
keep  what  they  had  and  wanted  to.  But  Leschetizky  was 
very  generous.  He  died  poor.  I  do  not  believe  he  owned  any- 
thing much  but  his  house  in  Vienna. 

"He  was  lively  and  full  of  good  humor.  There  was  nothing  he 
enjoyed  more  than  a  good  anecdote  or  a  good  joke.  Some 
people  called  him  '  difficult,'  but  I  would  rather  say  he  was  moody» 
like  all  great  artists — and  do  not  forget  he  was  a  great  artist 
besides  being  a  great  teacher.  .-    - 

"One  of  his  idiosyncrasies  was  to  walk  at  night.  He  took  no. 
exercise  during  the  day  at  all,  but  after  midnight  or  one  o'clock 
he  would  set  out  for  a  walk  and  often  be  gone  several  hours. 

"The  essence  of  Leschetizky's  instruction  was  that  every  one 
of  his  pupils  had  to  play  musically.  BriUiance  and  technical 
skill  were  put  second,  or  rather  let  us  say  he  considered  it  merely 
a  matter  of  course  and  worthy  of  no  particular  notice  that  one 
who  aspired  to  be  a  pianist  should  at  first  have  conquered  the 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way,  should  have  agile  fingers  and 
supple  wrists. 

"Those  who  know  the  'brilliant'  school  that  had  prevailed, 
in  which  dazzling  'effects'  were  the  demand  of  the  hour,  will 
know  that  at  that  time  a  man  who  demanded  above  everything 
else  that  the  inner  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  a  composition  should 
be  brought  out  differed  from  the  average. 

"That  is  why  the  'Leschetizky  method'  is  not,  as  it  is  often 
referred  to,  a  set  of  exercises  for  building  up  a  technique.  No 
such  thing  merely  could  result  in  the  condition  that  I  believe 
to  be  a  fact — that  everj^  one  who  studied  with  Leschetizky  plays 
more  musically  than  the  mass  of  students  of  any  other  one  man 
or  system. 

"Music  must  be  lyric  first.  The  nearer  an  instrumental 
player  can  approach  the  singer,  the  more  essentially  musical 
is  his  work.  That  is  what  Leschetizky  cared  for — to  have  the 
lyric  side  of  the  art  in  the  place  of  most  emphasis. 

"To  a  great  extent  he  derived  his  first  conception  of  this 
spirit  from  Schulhoff,  who  was  the  first  of  the  virtuosi  to  play 
-with  a  big,  singing  tone.  Schulhoff  influenced  Rubinstein  and 
all  the  pianists  of  his  time,  and  on  Leschetizky  the  influence  was 
great.  He  was  never  reticent  about  admitting  the  debt  he  owed 
Schulhoff,  and  never  asserted  that  the  origin  of  the  ideas  he 
exemplified  lay  entirely  in  himself.     This  was  characteristic." 

His  very  teaching  was  in  itself  a  sacrifice,  for  Paderewski 
declares  that  Leschetizky  could  have  become  a  virtuoso  as  great 
as  the  greatest: 

"Liszt  and  Rubinstein  represented  the  summit  of  achievement 
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at  the  time,  and  while  their  influence  on  the  publir-  was  un- 
limited, their  influence  in  forming  a  tradition  to  be  carried  on  by 
[fupils  could  not  be  compared  to  that  of  Leschetizky. 

"He  was  the  next  dominating  figure  in  the  world  of  teaching 
in  succession  to  the  great  Czerny,  whose  pupil  he  was,  and  his 
ascendency  marked  new  ideas  and  new  standards.  It  would  be 
a  task  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  to  apportion  the  influences 
that  have  made  modern  piano-playing  among  the  composers, 
the  manufacturers  who  improved  instruments,  a  man  like  Liszt, 
who  was  a  great  artist  and  a  great  creative  force,  and  a  man  like 
Leschetizky,  who  realized  the  new  influences  and  spread  them 
through  his  teaching.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lesche- 
tizky and  his  pupils  were  a  ver>-  great  element  in  improving 
pianoforte-playing  all  over  the  world. 

"As  f(jr  me,  I  have  the  greatest  affection  and  the  deepest 
gratitude  toward  Leschetizky,  but  I  know  I  am  not  speaking 
for  myself  alone,  but  on  behalf  of  scores  of  others  who  could 
perhaps  better  tell  of  the  generosity,  the  kindness,  the  devotion, 
and  the  disinterestedness  with  which  he  treated  all  music- 
students.  I  and  they  owe  him  an  immense  debt,  and  will  always 
cherish  his  memory." 


NEW   TOYS   FOR   OLD 

SOME  APPREHENSIONS  have  been  felt  that  the  season 
of  toys  would  pass  without  them  this  year,  or  at  least,  any- 
thing like  the  required  quantitj'.  This  is,  of  course,  as- 
suming that  all  toys  come  from  Germany.  People  are  now 
busy  pointing  out  that  Germany  has  in  the  past  led  us  into  the 
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belief  that  she  was  in  fact  the  only  world's  toy-shop,  and  friends 
of  the  Allies  aver  that  she  has  palmed  off  on  us  an  article  vastly 
inferior  to  what  France  or  Russia  could  furnish  us  if  we  would 
only  let  them.  The  novelist.  Gouvern<>ur  Morris,  has  written  to 
the  New  York  Times  to  urge  the  children  of  the  United  States  to 
ask  for  the  beautiful  and  artistic  dolls  made  by  the  French.  His 
words  are  seconded  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  who,   while 


making  a  plea  for  French  dolls,  turns  her  letter  into  a  panegyric 
on  France  itself: 

"Like  Mr.  Morris,  I,  too,  hope  that  the  day  of  the  simpering- 
pink-and-wliite-and-flaxen  Gretchen  is  over  and  that  the  little 
Americans  will  hereafter  be  worshiping— and  imitating  in 
natural  sequence— graceful  Maries  and  piquant  Celcslines, 
artistic  Mimis  and  elegant  Dianes.  It  would  not  onlj'  plant  the 
seeds  of  a  fine  taste,  besides  giving  them  pleasures  both  subtle 
and  acute — everj'thing,  in  fact,  that  is  the  reverse  of  smug;  but 
there  is  another  reason  for  educating  their  inclinations  in  that 
direction  as  early  as  possible.  Let  me  whisper  it,  my  children; 
you  may  be  too  young  to  understand,  but  tuck  it  away  in  your 
memorj^:  The  French  are  the  greatest  race  in  the  world  to-day, 
the  only  great  race.  E"\ery  other  race  involved  has  crumbled 
somewhere  at  this  awful  touchstone,  but  France  rose  like  a 
phenix  from  the  ashes  of  another  nation's  dishonor.  She  has 
had  a  renaissance  only  half  understood  as  yet ;  and,  morally  as 
well  as  artistically,  and  possibly  intellectually,  she  will  be  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  Europe  after  this  war  is  over.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  her  singing  tides  will  reach  these  shores  of  ours." 

Mr.  Morris  did  not  remain  long  unanswered,  and  "One  Who 
Knows"  hastened  to  the  defense  of  German  toys,  repudiating- 
his  statement  that  "German  toys  are  badly  made,  badly  shaped, 
and  hideously  colored."     Rewrites: 

"Mr.  Morris  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  badly  informed!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearlj'  all  the  fine  toys  shown  in  toj-shops  in  this 
country  to-day  are  of  German  origin.  The  CJerman  toy  industry, 
originating  in  the  homes  of  Thuringian  and  Saxonian  peasants, 
has  long  since  been  developed  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
merchandise  is  made  in  large,  scientifically  conducted  factories,^ 
employing  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousands,  of  work- 
men each.  Trade-schools,  established  in  the  toy-centers  of 
(Jermany,  have  educated  the  work-people,  fitting  them  to  be  the 
cle\-erest  makers  of  toys  in  the  world. 

"From  the  smallest  woolly  sheep  or  Teddj-  bear  to  the  life- 
size  lion  or  elephant,  from  the  little  toy-engine  to  the  big  toy- 
factory,  toys  that  creep,  walk,  jump,  cannon  that  shoot,  magic 
lantern,  movie-picture  shows,  and  a  thousand  other  amusing 
I)laythings  designed  to  bring  joy  to  the  little  ones,  have  come 
to  us  from  Germany. 

"The  German  doll-factories  of  Thuringia  turn  out  the  most 
lifelike  and  beautiful  creations  imaginable — faces  and  bodies 
modeled  by  artists  and  made  most  substantially — almost 
unl)reakable. 

"Aside  from  the  larger  and  bulkier  toys,  which  are  made  in 
America,  and  a  few  cheap  and  trashy  Japanese  toys,  you  will 
find  very  few — if  any — playthings  originating  elsewhere.  So, 
if  children  are  to  buy  only  French  toys,  I  fear  the  little  darlings 
will  be  badly  disappointed." 

In  The  Evening  Standard  (London),  ^Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  writes 
about  some  designs  for  toys  made  by  a  Russian  artist  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Trade: 

"There  were  a  priest,  a  beggar,  and  an  old  woman.  They  stood 
as  solidly  on  their  .eet  as  the  figures  in  a  Noah's  ark;  but,  oh,  they 
were  so  different  from  the  figures  in  a  Noah's  ark.  Them  you 
can  mistake  for  anything;  these  you  recognized  at  once  for  the 
p(()pl(>  they  were  intended  to  be. 

■Russian  peasants  have  been  making  such  toys  for — well,  I 
don't  know  how  long,  and  perhaps  nobody  does.  ]Meanwhile  we 
have  been  buying  for  our  boys  and  girls  toys  turned  out  by  work- 
men oi  mechanical  mind;  dolls  which  all  simper  alike  dogs 
with  nothing  of  the  creature  but  the  hide. 

"Now,  the  Teddy-bear  is  a  jolly  toy.  You  may  object  that  he 
is  built  on  naturalistic  lines.  He  is  But  it  is  both  a  clever 
and  a  good-humored  naturalism.  He  positively  makes  one 
l)elieve  he  is  enjoying  life.  He  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  America,  and 
we  ought  to  thank  America  for  him. 

"Many  German  toys  are  excellent.  I  am  fond  of  the  juggler — 
the  wooden-jointed  fellow  you  can  twist  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gant positions.  But  the  average  German  toy  lacks  soul.  Its 
apathy  reminds  one  of  a  certain  variety  of  man.  It  was  made  to 
be  insulted  and  broken;  and  it  is  insulted  and  broken.  So, 
alas!   is  the  man. 

"I  won't  bother  to  draw  any  deductions  about  German  art 
from  the  German  doll;  it  is  not  worth  while.  But  this  I  will  say: 
that  if  you  can  not  see  the  Russian  novel  and  the  Russian 
opera  latent  in  the  Russian  toy,  your  eyes  are  no  better  than  they 
should  be. 
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"And  what  about  the  children?  Thej-  don't  care  for  what 
iinderHes  and  what  is  impHcit:  they  want  a  toy  which  will 
amuse  them.  Will  the  Russian  please  them  as  much  as  the 
German? 

"No,  not  at  first.  Children  are  the  most  arrant  of  all  con- 
servatives. Their  parents  have  ruined  their  taste  with  German 
toys,  and  they  will  cling  to  that  ruined  taste.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  they  have  no  taste  at  all,  only  an 
appetite  for  enjoyment.  Give  the  Russian  toy  a  fair  chance, 
and  they  ^v\\]  Io\e  it  at  last  as  well  as  the  German.  Place  Father 
tNoah  and  Father  Shem  in  competition  wath  the  priest  and  the 
beggar  I  mentioned,  and  Noah's  elephant  by  the  side  of  the 
Russian  peasant's,  and  a  wise  child  will  know  which  to  choose." 

Finally,  there  appears  a  plea  for  the  "home-brew"  product 
coming  from  "Santa  Claus"  to  The  Times,  and  bristling  over 
the  allegation  concerning  "the  larger  and  bulkier  toys  made  in 
America  and  a  few  cheap  and  trashy  toys  from  Japan": 

"I  might  state  that  the  'larger  and  bulkier  toys  made  in  Amer- 
ica' are  getting  to  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  output  of 
American  toys,  and  if  your  correspondent  would  investigate  more 
closely  he  would  find  that  such  toys  as  small  dolls  of  celluloid 
and  bisque,  modeled  by  very  fine  artists,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
markets,  and  that  they  are  'made  in  America.'  If  the  laws  of 
this  country  governing  tariff  and  labor  allowed  a  greater  ex- 
pansion, the  toy  industry  would  see  an  evolution  to  an  industry 
that  would  employ  many  thousands  of  people." 


"BROADSHEETS"  AT   THE   FRONT 

WE  PICTURED  LAST  WEEK  the  German  soldier  in 
the  scant  hours  he  has  for  books  or  reading.  By 
almost  the  same  post  the  London  Times  gives  a  com- 
panion picture  of  the  British  soldier  at  the  same  task.  It  is 
drawn  by  an  "officer  at  the  front"  in  a  farm  in  Flanders  dealing 
with  an  evening  at  their  billet.  "To  many  the  lack  of  litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  deprivations,"  he  tells  us. 
They  are  not  all  "strong,  silent  men  of  action";    many  are 


IS  GRETCHEN  TO  GO? 

Even  the  dolls  are  belligerent,  and  the  French  Maries  are  challeng- 
ing the  reign  of  the   German   Gretchens.    The   children   will  decide. 


"frankly  men  of  peace,"  whose  paths  seemed  "to  lie  in  the 
quiet  ways  of  study  and  contemplation."  He  wTites  of  the 
boon  of  the  "broadsheets,"  made  up  of  selections  from  the  great 
writers,  sold  for  a  penny,  and  sent  in  thousands  to  the  front: 

"That  khaki-covered  ruffian,  mud  to  the  waist-band  and 
bearded  Hke  the  '  pard,'  is  absently  thinking  of  a  room,  well 
lined  with  shelves  of  books,  which,  it  seems,  he  inhabited  in  days 


long  past,  when  a  soldier  was  a  person  who  did  heroic  things  in 
pages  of  Herodotus  or  Caesar,  or  a  boisterous  subaltern  at  a 
house-party,  who  had  an  unaccountable  but  cheery  contempt 
for  literature.  Will  he  ever  return  to  that  tranquil  haven? 
Now  he  works  hard  at  soldiering  and  his  hours  of  leisure  are 
few.  Books  are  costly  to  convey,  and  in  a  sudden  advance  it 
wrings  his  heart  to  jettison  them.     So  he  goes  unsatisfied.     But 


Cupyright«d  by  Underwood  i;  Undervvuod,  New  York. 

A  DRAMATIC  DOLL, 

Which  represents  MdUe.  Cheval,  the  French  opera  star,  singing  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  wliich  the  original  has  done  with  such  success  in 
Paris  since  the  war  began. 


to-night  is  a  special  occasion.  The  padre  has  brought  in  a  sheaf 
of  literature  designed  for  the  delectation  of  Tommy,  and  he 
eagerly  fastens  on  it. 

"In  ten  minutes  he  has  talked  with  the  genial  Lamb  and 
the  kindly  Hazlitt,  he  has  listened  to  the  slow  burr  of  brave  old 
Cobbett,  and  the  placid  tones  of  Fisherman  Walton.  He  has 
looked  through  the  keyhole  at  the  game  of  cribbage  that  Rich- 
ard played  with  the  Marchioness,  he  has  sat  with  Partridge  at 
the  play  and  trembled  with  Garrick  at  the  ghost.  His  blood 
has  thrilled  with  the  battle-songs  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his 
heart  tingled  to  the  touch  of  the  master  in  the  battle-speech  of 
Henry  at  Agincourt.  Our  bookworm  ofificer  is  discovering  the 
secret  of  great  literature — namely,  that  its  appeal  can  only  reach 
out  to  what  is  already  there,  the  heart  to  sympathize,  the  brain 
to  grasp,  the  memory  to  register,  the  intuition  to  understand." 

The  Tommy  finds  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
another  from  the  New: 

"He  knows  theoretically  the  greatness  of  its  literature.  He 
is  ready  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  its  pure  wells  of  English  un- 
defiled.  Some  one  has  thought  it  good  to  reprint  a  page  as  lit- 
erature and  send  it  out  to  him  labeled  as  such,  and  he  catches 
his  breath  at  the  marvelous  aptness  of  the  appeal: 

"  'If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle  against  their  enemy,  whither- 
soever thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray  unto  the  Lord,  .  .  . 
then  hear  Thou  in  Heaven  their  prayer  and  their  supplication, 
and  maintain  their  cause.' 

"'W^hat  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?  .  .  .  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect?  .  .  .  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principaUties,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  " 


I 


THE  '^ THIRD  EXILE"  OF  THE  JEWS 


OX  AUGUST  4,  1914,  the  Orthodox  Jews  were  fasting 
and  sitting  on  the  bare  floors  of  their  synagogs,  reciting 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  commemorating 
the  9th  of  Ah,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
The  day  also  marke<l  tlie  anniversarj'  of  the  time  when  the 
peoph'  were  h'd  into  captivity,  first  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  BaV)- 
ylonian,  and  iH'Xt  by  Titus,  the  Roman.  On  this  day  the  great 
war  was  declared  by  the  nations  of  f^urope.  and  thereby  was 
ushered  in  wliat  the  Rev.  S.  B.  RohohL  pastor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Synagog  of  Toronto,  calls  the  "Tliird  E.xile."  It  has 
alrea<ly  l)rought  "greater  sorrows  and  sufferings  to  a  larger 
number  of  the  'wandc-ring  feet  and  weary  breasts.'"'  The 
JewTies  of  the  world,  he  declares  in  The  Mis.sionary  Review 
(December),  are  "convulsed  with  trials  and  sufferings,  such  as 
even  they  can  not  parallel  in 
their  long  annals."  The  cartoon 
represents  a  Hebrew  patriarch 
looking  over  a  globe  of  the  world 
and  saying:  "Ru.ssia,  I  am 
not  wanted  there — France,  not 
wanted  there — England;  Canada; 
the  United  States;  Palestine,  I 
am  not  wanted  there!  This  is  a 
large,  beautiful  world,  l)ut  no 
place  for  me!"  Here  is  pictured 
the  present  plight  of  the  race: 

"The  world-struggle  is  search- 
ing the  very  vitals  of  the  race, 
.'.tirring  its  energies,  revolution- 
izing its  life,  and  transforming 
its  outlook.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  gallant  Hebrew 
.soldiers  arc  at  war.  Jew  engaged 
in  mortal  comhat  with  Jew. 
Four  millions  of  th«'m,  men,  wo- 
men, and  <'hildren.  of  all  ages — 
strong,  weak,  healthy,  and  sick 
— have  been  <lriven  into  full 
flight,  haunted  by  the  thundering  cannons,  along  the  wasted 
roads,  marshy  fields,  bogs,  and  wild  forests;  disorganized, 
U'rrorized,  abandoning  land,  stock,  treasures,  and  all  the  attach- 
ments of  liome.  in  order  to  save  their  bare  hves.  Hunger  and 
.starvation  mei't  them  everywhere,  and  as  they  pa.ss  through  the 
'Valley  of  Shadows'  new  horrors  overtake  them  everj-  hour. 
The  very  life  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  save  it.  No  'Promised 
I^md'  in  sight.  'All  hope  abandoned  there!'  Our  hearts  break 
as  we  gaze  at  this  horrorful,  grim,  and  continuously  moving 
panorama  of  Israel's  bitter  and  tragic  flight." 

The  Jew,  he  declares,  is  paying  a  very  high  price  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  race.  He  is  "strenuously  leading  in  all  the 
episodes  of  the  war:  in  its  poUtics,  in  its  economy,  in  its  finances, 
in  its  organizations,  in  its  supplies,  in  its  armies,  and  in  its 
horrors."  He  estimates  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, or  760.000,000,  are  affected  by  the  war.  "The  total  num- 
Iht  of  Jews  in  the  world  is  not  over  14,.^)(XJ,000,  of  whom  some 
10,000,000,  or  68  per  cent.,  are  affected  by  this  war."     We  read: 

"There  are  now'twelve  nations  fighting,  with  armies  totaling 
at  least  20,0<X),(KH),  or  '2.6  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
nations  engaged.  The  Jews  engaged  in  the  war  comprise  the 
biggest  army  t^hey  have  ever  put  forth.  A  conservative  estimate 
given  in  1  he  Jewish  Chronicle,  puts  the  number  at  over  550  000 
or  o.o  per  cent,  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  woHd-double  the  propor- 
tionof  (.entiles  enpged.  And  when  we  look  into  the  machiner^• 
of  this  war  and  the  role  the  Jew  is  playing,  and  the  results  ot 


..iis?'D  ii  r's  IS"  m  V  rs  .c^i!"  yc^n:  s 


that  great  machinerj',  we  wonder  that   the  nations  of  the  eartli 
should  be  trusting  to  such  leadership." 

The  Jewish  population  of  the  British  Isles  is  about  245,000, 
and  over  16,000  are  in  the  ranks. 

"Hundreds  have  secured  medals,  and  three  have  secured  the 
most  coveted  order,  the  Victoria  Cross.  Five  Hebrews  are 
holding  positions  in  the  British  Cabinet;  one.  Lord  Reading,  has 
become  Lord  Chief  Justice;  five  are  in  the  House  of  Lords,  six 
are  Privj-  Councilors,  sixteen  are  Baronets,  fourteen  are  Knights, 

and  eighteen  are  members  of  Parliament 

"The  total  Jewish  population  of  France  is  a  little  over  100,000. 
Before  the  war,  in  the  regular  Army  there  were  8  Hebrew  generals, 
14  colonels,  21  lieutenants,  68  majors,  and  107  captains;  but 
now  over  10,000  Jews  are  in  the  ranks,  and  are  doing  gallant 
work  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.     General  Heymans  is  in  charge 

of  one  Army  corps.  Five  Jews 
are  holding  important  positions 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  Roths- 
childs, feeUng  that  their  coun- 
try- has  been  outraged,  have  re- 
turned to  the  Austrian  Emperor 
the  title  of  nobility  which  his  an- 
cestor, a  century  ago,  had  be- 
stowed upon  them." 


Belgium  shelters  15,000  Jews. 
The  first  man  taken  as  a  hos- 
tage when  the  Germans  entered 
Antwerp  was  a  Rothschild.  In 
Italy,  where  the  Jews  were  not 
emancipated  until  1870. 

"The  total  Jewish  population 
is  45,000,  and  they  have  pro- 
^^ded  Italy  lately  with  a  Prime 
Minister,  Signor  Luigi  Luzzatti 
(1910),  who  pre%douslj'  served 
as  Minister  of  Finance  on  six 
occasions.  Sixteen  members  of 
Parliament  and  fourteen  Senators 
are  Jews.  The  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  Signor  Mahano,  is  the  best-hated  man  in  Ger- 
many, because  he  could  see  through  the  tactics  of  its  special 
Ambas.sador,  Prince  von  Biilow,  and  checkmated  all  his  political 
maneuvers,  so  that  he  had  to  return,  a  complete  failure,  to  Ger- 
many with  his  Italian  wife. 

"The  most  conspicuous  man  in  Italy  at  present  is  M.  Sal- 
vatore  Barzilai,  whom  King  Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  as  a 
(\nbinet  Minister.  General  Otholenghi,  late  Minister  of  War, 
and  newly  made  Senator,  another  Jew,  is  the  idol  of  the  Army." 

Germany  has  not  yet  fully  removed  disabihties  from  her 
61.j,000  Jews,  but  the  war  has  caused  the  suppression  of  some 
leading  anti-Semitic  papers,  and  some  of  the  war-leaders  have 
profest  a  change  of  heart  in  favor  of  the  Jews  on  account  of 
their  loyalty: 

"German  Jews  have  contributed  their  full  share  toward  that 
remarkable  display  of  efficiency,  both  military  and  economic, 
which  has  astounded  the  worid.  In  every  branch  of  the  social 
and  political  life  the  Jew  has  left  his  mark.  Kari  Marx  laid 
down  the  scientific  foundations  of  socialism,  and  Ferdinand 
Lassalle  founded  the  German  Social-Democratic  party,  and 
Its  leaders,  up  to  the  present  head,  Hugo  Hasse,  were  all  Jews. 
The  head  of  the  Revisionist  party  is  Edward  Bernstein,  who,  on 
account  of  his  antiwar  views,  is  an  exile  in  Switzerland.  What 
an  irony  that  the  only  man  who  dared  to  defy  the  Kaiser  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  vote  openly  against  the  German  w^ar-loan,  and 
was  not  beheaded,  was  Herr  Liebknecht,  a  Jew! 

"One  secret  of  the  efficiency  of  the  German  armies  lies  in  their 
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SKAHtHlNc;    KOK   THt;    I'HOMISKD  L.\XD. 
A  cartoon  from  a  .lewish  paper.     It  represents  the  Jew  looking 
lit  the  world  and  seeking  in  ^-ain  for  a  place  where  he  is  welcomed. 
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BARON   READING, 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of   England, 
belongs  to  the  Jewisli  race. 


wonderful  organization  of  transportation.  .  .  .  To  a  Jew — 
Herr  Albert  Ballin — the  Kaiser  has  entrusted  the  general 
management  of  all  the  German  railways,  and  he  is  personally 

in  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation of  all  the  Ger- 
man troops.  This  Jew 
wlio  is  not  wanted  is 
most  desirable  now.  Iron 
crosses  have  been  lav- 
ished galore  on  the  Ger- 
man-Jewish soldiers." 

Austria  has  drawn 
180,000  into  the  war 
from  her  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  1,313,687,  and 
the  race  has  furnished  one 
field-marshal,  6  generals, 
17  colonels,  151ieutenant- 
colonels,  48  majors,  and 
211  other  officers. 

Russia,  with  a  Jewish 
population  of  6,060,000, 
employed  350,000  Jewish 
soldiers  and  found  them 
valorous  and  worthy  in 
large  numbers  of  the 
highest  order  for  bravery. 
But  the  Russo  -  Polish 
Jewish  tragedy  is  beyond 
calculation  for  details  of 
frightfulness  and  shock- 
ing suffering.  TheVriter 
quotes  from  The  Jewish 
Chronicle: 

"Facts  that  have  been  detailed  to  the  present  writer  by  friends 
in  whose  impartiality  and  veracity  he  could  have  nothing  but 
perfect  confidence  are  backed  up  and 
confirmed  to  a  large  extent  by  an  official 
document,  an  order  of  the  day,  issued  by 
the  Russian  Generalissimo.  This  order 
seems  to  have  been  promulgated  in  March 
last.  It  decreed  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Jews  from  military  zones  in 
GaUcia,  Bukovina,  and  Poland.  The  excuse 
for  this  terrible  determination  was  an  easy 
one  to  find  ready  at  hand.  It  was  the  al- 
leged disloyalty  of  the  Jewish  population. 
That  allegation,  needless  to  say,  could 
have  been  based  at  most  upon  the  treason 
of  a  few  individuals.  But  the  Russian 
Government,  bettering  Burke,  indicted  a 
whole  nation.  The  decree,  too,  was  directed, 
not  at  any  locality,  nor  at  any  general  sec- 
tion of  the  population.  It  was  a  decree 
against  Jews  as  Jews. 

"And  now  we  have  the  result.  Some  two 
hundred  thousand  Jews  who  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  confines  of  Kovno,  Courland,  and 
Suwalki  were  exiled  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties, so  that,  in  the  technical  language  em- 
ployed, those  districts  might  be  'evacuated 
of  Jews.'  Our  unfortunate  brethren  upon 
whom  this  decree  fell  were  compelled  to 
obey  it  at  a  short  notice,  varying  from  eight 
hours  to  thirty  at  the  most.  In  that  time 
two  hundred  thousand  people  had  to  leave 
their  homes,  their  possessions,  their  all,  and 
face — they  knew  not  what!  What  followed 
requires  the  pen  of  Dante  adequately  to 
narrate.  Not  one  Jewish  soul  of  all  this  vast 
population  was  allowed  to  remain,  so  that 
towns  which  had  contained  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Jewish  inhabitants  were  deserted.  .  .  . 

"The  actual  woes,  sorrows,  and  agoniz- 
ing tragedy  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Great 
Jewry  will  never  be  fully  told;  nor  are  we 
able  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  its 
frightfulness   and   its    horrors.     The    Hon. 


Louis  dc   Brandeis,   chairman  of    the    United  States  Govern- 
ment Business  Committee  at  Washington,  tells  us  that  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  thousand  Jews  have  lost  their  lives  since  the 
war    started,    either    on 
the  battle-field  or  by  the 
invading  armies. 

"With  Mr.  Herman 
Landau,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee,  we 
feel  that :  '  A  cry  of  fren- 
zied despair  comes  from 
those  countries.  The 
vast  cyclone  of  destruc- 
tion, the  most  formid- 
able that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  has  passed 
over  the  Jewish  pale  of 
settlement.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Tatar  inva- 
sion there  has  never  been 
a  country  in  Europe  so 
utterly  devastated.  In 
many  districts  not  a 
single  congregation  was 
spared;  sj'nagogs  were 
burned,  hospitals  and 
homes  for  aged  and  or- 
phans have  been  de- 
stroyed and  deserted. 
A  population  full  of  en- 
ergy, of  resources,  and 
of  intellectual  abilities 
is  at  once  thrown  into 
wretched  poverty,  the 
brunt  of  the  terrors  fall- 
ing upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees.'" 


ALBEBT  BALLIN, 

A  Jew,    personally   superintends   the 
transportation  of  all  German  troops. 


HERR   LIEBKNECHT, 

The  only  man  who  dared  defy  the 
Kaiser  in  the  Reiclistag  and  vote 
openly  against  the  German  war-loan. 


Tho   forty   flourishing 
colonies  have  sprung  up  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine  and  Gali- 
lee, and,  by  report,  are  already  encouragingly  prosperous,  the 

Jew    now    sees    his   national    hope  for  the 

country  of  his  fathers  vanish  into  thin  air. 

This  is  convincingly  explained  by  the  writer, 

who  says: 

"The  catastrophe  that  befell  the  Jewish 
hope  in  Palestine  is  very  hard  to  realize. 
It  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  that  dur- 
ing the  past  century  not  less  than  £100,000,- 
000  have  been  spent  by  the  different  Jewish 
philanthropists,  such  as  Baron  Edmund  de 
Rothschild  and  other  Jewish  colonization 
and  Zionistie  societies. 

' '  Practically  every  Jew  in  the  world  has  a 
little  box  in  his  house  with  'Great  Alms  for 
Palestine'  written  upon  it,  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  meritorious  act  to  put  money  in 
that  box,  which  goes  toward  the  keeping 
up  of  the  Jewry  in  Palestine;  and  the 
Jewish  papers  throughout  the  world  were  all 
in  praise  of  the  wonderful  awakening,  and 
visions  and  dreams  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world.  And  what  do 
we  find  now?  Four  thousand  years  ago  the 
Jewish  people  had  fled  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  and  found  a  haven  of  rest  in  Palestine, 
and  now,  after  four  thousand  years,  15,000 
Jewish  refugees  have  fled  from  Palestine  to 
find  shelter  in  Egypt. 

"Three  notorious  Turldsh  tyrants,  Azymi 
Bey,  Djemal  Pasha,  and  Hardegg  Pasha, 
occupying  positions  in  different  parts  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  have  not  left  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  ill-will  toward  the 
Jew,  and  especially  giving  themselves  to 
devastate  and  erase  practically  out  of 
existence  all  Jewish  colonies;  and  to  be  a 
Zionist  is  now  considered  as  a  political  crime. 

"The  shattered  hope  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  Palestine  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  severest 
blows  dealt  to  the  wandering  feet  and  weary 
breast." 
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PENSIONS    FOR    PREACHERS  $10,000,000.    The  Baptist  Churcli,  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  has  recently 

received   a   §200,000  unconditional   and   a  S50,000   conditional 

JrSTICE    TOO    LOXG    DEFERRED."   is  the  Chicago  ^f^  for  the  use  of  its  Ministers' and  Missionaries' Benefit  Board. 

ncraH:s    r-haractenzat.on    of    the    plans   for    pensioning  ^^^  ^^^.j^^  Mathews  sees  in  the  movement  "something  even 

retired  ministers  which  were  indorsed  by  a  church  con-  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^p^  ^^  ^^^^  properlv  for  the  ministry," 

gress  at  San  Francisco  last  summer.     It  was  shown  that  the  ^^^^^^^.^  ..^^^  ^.^.^^  ^.^^  ^^   ^^^  Kingdom  of  God."      The  last 

Protestant  Churches  are  already  at  work  secunng  fifty  miUion  ^^^^^^j  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  worked 

dollars  for  the  proper  care  of  retired  or  disabled  ministers  and  ,            ^        ^-       1       e              •      •             j       j    i-     ui  j     1 

^    *  out  a  systematic  plan  for  pensioning  aged  and  disabled  clergy- 

their  families,  and  it  was  estimated  that  over  sixty  millions  are  ,  ,         . ,               ,         ,            p  *i,      1              mi,     01,       v, 

•'  men  and  for  -widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergv.     The  Church, 

needed.     Since    the    conference    the    campaign   for    ministerial  .,        „.          ,.              ,         *ct7i        -ti*         1 

'^  .said  an  Episcopalian  speaker  at  ban  rrancisco,  is  at  last  awake 

pensions  has  engaged  the  strenuous  acti\'ities  of  the  various  ^     ^,            j      p             j-        ..          ij                  ■              •*■            j 

'                             ''^'                                                                  .  .  to   the  need    of    providing      an   old-age   pension,   positive   and 

responsible  church  boards,  and  has  been  given  both  publicity  and  ...           ,                   *  •       u      *     j         j     *                   1 

^                                                              b                  i'            ,7  automatic;    not  an  uncertain  charity  dependent  on  annual  ap- 

editorial  support  bv  the  lav  as  well  as  the  religious  press.     "It  1    ..     mu      t>>-     •   1         e  r^i.  •  ..   i.          j     \  a  j    ..-l.  ■ 

' '          •             '                                                           ,  peals.       The  Disciples  of  Chnst  have  doubled   their  receipts 

is   the  hve   topic   in   the   denominations   to-day,"   declares   the  j  ..    •                      .  e      j  e          •   •  *     •  1      i-  i-  •     *i      1     ^  ^ 

,  and  their  permanent  fund  for  mimstenai  reliet  in  the  last  two 

Detroit  Free  Press,  which  adds  these  words  of  hearty  approval:  m,       ^^              ^-       1    /-u       1                  1            e           >r 

years.     The    Congregational    Churches,    we    learn    from    Mr. 

"The  adoption  of  a  pension  system  would  do  much  to  attract  Smith's  paper,  are  working  together  to  raise  a  $2,000,000  fund, 

more  young  men  to  the  ministry,  for  no  matter  how  strong  the  and  are  substituting  the  basis  of  "justice  for  faithful  seF\nce" 

spiritual  call  a  man  feels    he  can  not  be  blamed  for  hesitating  f^j.  ^^^^  ^f  "charity  to  indigence."     Similar  plans  are  reported 

to  enter  a  profession  which  is  so  poorly  paid,  in  general,  that  he  ,                     ,     ,,         1           •     .•            mi          •                    •        ^      , 

cannothopetoprovideforhisoldageandthatofthosedependent  ^''''^  ^^^'^^^^  ^t^^""  denominations.     There  is  no  pension  fund 

upon  him.  among  the  Jews,  says  Mr.  Smith,  "but  the  salaries  seem  ample 

"The  soul  of  the  inadequately  paid  preacher,  no  matter  how  for  the  rabbis  to  lay  aside  sufficient  money  for  their  old  age." 

strong  his  faith,  must  be  strangely  perplexed  when  he  contrasts  The  churches,   concludes   this  re\'iew,    "are   busv   raising  fifty 

the  stately  cathedrals  built  in  honor  of  the  God  he  preaches  .„.         v    ^  ^v           n         j    •  ^     c           -n-       j  n        ..    .^  1 

-.u  *u     J       •     X-         u         J          •         J      X               J  xu               I  miluons,  but  tnej' will  need  sixty-nve  million  dollars  to  take  care 

with  the  deprivations  he  endures  in  order  to  spread  the  gospel  .               j                          j 

message.     Less  magnificent  churches  and  better  rewards  to  the  properly  of  the  retired  minister  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

humble  toilers  in  the  field  would  seem  more  befitting  the  spirit  deceased  ministers."     And  the  following  table  is  given  to  shew 

of  Christianity."  how  several  denominations  are  facing  the  situation                   ■ 

Sometime,  similarly  observes  the  Sioux  Falls  Press,  "society  ^SS^piscopal-wui  Need; ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ; : : !  ']^ZZ 

will  give  these  men  their  due" —  Baptist — Must  Have 10.000.000 

Disciples — Will  Take 5.000.000 

"We  pension  the  faithful  railroad  man  and  the  superannuated  Episcopalians— Fund  and  Parish  Payments 10,000,000 

.  f  •     1      »_;  f         .      II  -11  ff       4i      V.      1  Lutherans — Will  Need  at  Least 5.000.000 

of  scores  of  industries.     Eventually  we  will  care  for  the  broken-  Methodist  Episcopal.  South 5,000:000 

down  minister  who  served  nobly  for  precious  little  in  tue  way  Congregational 2,000.000 

of  earthly  compensation."  Other  churches  will  need  about  $5,000,000 5,000,000 

It  is  continually  asked,  says  Rev.  J.  T.  B.  Smith,  editor  of  '^°^^ $67.ooo,ooo 

The  Veteran  Preacher  (Meth.  Epis.,  Chicago),  "What  is  the  aver-  President  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  J.  T.  B.  Smith,  of  the 

age  salar>-  of  an  American  minister,  and  why  he  can  not  save  Board,  expresses  his  "verj-  deep  interest  in  the  effort,"  having 

sufficient  money  to  take  care  of  himself  and  family  in  his  old  "seen  so  many  eases  which  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  such 

age?"     The  average  salary  of  the  Protestant  preachers  is  barely  action."     Billy  Sunday  declares  that  it  is  "radically  wrong  when 

$1.(XX),   according   to  Mr.   Smith,   and  he   states   the  average  ^  prize-fighter  in  fifteen  minutes  can  earn  more  than  a  country 

salaries  in   the  various  denominations  as  follows:    "Unitarian,  parson  does  in  fifteen  years." 

$1,221;    Protestant    Episcopal,   .?994;    Universalist,    $974;    Lii-  

theran,  $744;   Presbyterian,  North,  $977;   Presbyterian,  South, 

$8,j7;     Methodist    Episcopal,    $741;     Northern    Baptist,    $681;  CONDEMNING   "PRAYERS   OF   HATE"  — Nothing      better 

United    Brethren,    $,>47;     Disciples,    .$527;     Southern    Baptist,  indicates  the  unchristian    character    of    the   present   European 

$.'i;i4."     \     Congregationalist     authority     places     the    a\erage  conflict,    says    the    editor  of    America,   than    certain    passages 

ministerial    salary    in    his    denomination    under    $800.     These  found  in  a  book  \sTitten  by  a  Catholic  to  furnish  "meditation 

salaries,  declares  Mr.  Smith,   "conclusively  prove  that  if  the  and  spiritual  reading"  suitable  "both  for  those  at  home  and 

preacher  were  to  save  he  would  rob  himself  and  family  of  the  those  at  the  front."     The  passage — part  of  a  praj-er — quoted  by 

necessities  of  life,  and  cripple  his  own  efficient  services  as  pastor  America  from  "The  War  and  Life"  runs  as  follows: 

and  preacher."  , 

TK«.   \.f^»K«^;-*    r-u.—  I,     1-1                  I      .u        J           •     .•  ^^y  ^^"'   ^'ben   I   think  of  the  enemies  of  mv  country,   I 

The   Methodist   Church,    like   several    other   denominations,      ^m  possest  by  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  hate They  do  not 

has  taken  regular  annual  collections  and  has  set  apart  dividends  kill  in  order  to  conquer,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  killing.  .  .  .  My 

from  the  publishing-houses  for  retired  ministers.     But,  .says  Sec-  God,  how  can  it  be  thy  -will  that  I  resist  this  horror  which  assails 

retary  .1.  B.  Hingeley,  of   the   Board  of   Conference  Claimants,  ™^'  ^^^  *|^*^  ^  ^^^^  not  hate  these  infamous  people  with  all 

as  quottnl  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  "the  "^^    ^^^' 

special  movement  at  the  present  time  in  all  denominations  is  Whereon  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  weekly  observes: 

to  increase  permanent  funds,  the  income  from  which  shall  be  ,.tt-  .                    •          ,      ., 

used  for  the  benefit  of  retired  ministers  and  widows."     Metliod-  fouL^t'^lS  aTe'nt'loln  1h            °^  'A^  ""'^^"7^  ^'T^'  ^^"^ 

•  .            ,     .                  ,.              r^      ...       .           „  louglit  like  a  gentleman  and  prayed  hke  a  monk  are  becoming 

ists  are  trj-ing,  according  to  Dr.  Hingeley,  "First,  to  establish  obsolete.     However    responsible    the    rulers    and    statesmen    of 

a  retiring  annuity  or  pension,  based  on  the  years  of  service  given  Europe  may  be  for  this  war,  the  soldiers  who  are  actually  engaged 

by  the  minister;  and  secondly,  the  providing  of  such  an  additional  '"  '^  '^^^  conscientiously  fighting  for  their  homes  and  country, 

amount  as  may   be   necess^rv   in    ca.ses   where    the   conditions  i^"""'^^''  ^^^  Frenchman  loves  France  no  less  than  his  foe  loves 

refiiiin.    nior«     tl.nn     ti,o     .J„-;  .       «•     i    ••       v    j  Germany,  and  both  are  equally  ready  to  make  every  lawful 

rtH,u  re     more     than     the     pension    affords.         And    a     move-  sacrifice  to  protect  and  defend  what  thev  hold  so  dear.     Both 

ment  lias  lieen  started  in  the  Church  aiming  at  the  raising  of  a  may  pra:    that  victory  may  attend  their  countrv's  arms,  but  a 

$lo.(HX),(X)0  fund.  I)erson  who  deliberately  asks  God  for  the  'grace'  'to  hate  these 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  according  to  Dr   Foulkes    of  the  infamous  people  with  all  my  heart'  is  not  offering  a  Christian's 

Board    of    Ministerial   Relief    and    Sustentation     has    now    in  ^''^T  ^\^"-     f^^^^""  ^"^  is  seriously  violating  the  new  com- 

invested    resources    almost    <4  nm  nm     ^        \                    •  mandment  our  Savior  gave   m  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 

in\ested    resources   almost    $4,000,000,    and    is   busy   secunng  is  mocking  the  holiness  of  God  himself  " 


THE  AUTHORIZED  LIFE  Ot 
BISHOP  POTTER 

Hodges,  George.  Henry  Codman  Potter, 
Seventh  Bishop  of  New  York.  With  illustrations. 
Octavo,  pp.  ix-386.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $3.50. 

Prepared  with  the  family's  approval,  this 
biography  possesses  qualities  of  fulness 
and  accuracy  which  should  recommend 
it  to  the  wide  circle  of  the  bishop's  ad- 
mirers in  this  city  and  tliroughout  the 
country.  An  eminent  and  familiar  figure, 
typical  of  what  was  best  in  the  life  of  the 
city,  Bishop  PottcT  made  friends  in  every 
class  of  the  community.  His  influence  was 
not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  creed  or 
nationality.  He  was  broad-minded  in  his 
religious  views,  tho  strictly  loyal  to  his 
original  faith  (as  many  of  his  official  acts 
abundantly  proved),  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  humbler  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, far  from  being  of  the  academic 
sort,  was  so  liberal  that  he  went  to  live 
among  them,  personally  administering  to 
their  wants  and  improving  their  conditions 
of  life.  This  phase  of  the  bishop's  activi- 
ties is  the  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget, 
and  will  probably  be  recalled  when  more 
ambitious  episodes  in  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  are  forgotten. 

In  his  effort  to  do  full  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject. Dean  Hodges  has  accomplished  more 
than  the  mere  writing  of  a  biography. 
Bishop  Potter's  life  was  so  full  of  activity, 
so  many-sided  and  representative,  that  an 
adequate  account  of  it  includes  much  of 
the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country. 

Bishop  Potter  was  literally  born  to  the 
purple.  His  father  was  Alonzo  Potter, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  uncle,  Horatio  Potter,  his  predecessor 
as  Bishop  of  New  York.  From  child- 
hood he  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  rustle  of  the  surplice,  and  his  Ufe- 
long  environment  and  associations  were 
wholly  ecclesiastical.  The  author  gives  an 
interesting,  natural  sketch  of  his  ancestry 
and  boyhood;  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
distinguished  traits  and  saintly  character, 
who  died  when  he  was  but  five;  and  of  his 
father,  the  stem  tho  kindly  bishop,  who 
had  old-fashioned  ideas  about  bringing  up 
a  family  and  did  not  spare  the  rod,  it  seems. 
The  description  given  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  is  taken  from  an  old  letter  written 
by  his  son.  It  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
an  Episcopalian  bishop  of  the  old  school. 

Henry  Codman  Potter's  early  life  and 
the  opening  years  of  his  ministry  were 
passed  in  a  cycle  of  great  events  of  Chiu-ch 
and  State.  Political  and  intellectual 
vistas  of  extraordinary  interest  must  have 
opened  before  the  mental  vision  of  the 
young  churchman  as  he  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  what  was  destined  to  be  a 
notable  career.  The  author  sketches  for 
us  the  dramatic  background  of  the  future 
bishop's  youthful  milieu.  Europe  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  startling  political  transforma- 
tions were  taking  place  in  the  world. 
New  ideas  were  in  ferment  and  new  con- 
ceptions of  science  and  democracy  were 
broadening  their  empire  in  the  world.  One 
readily  conceives  in  what  an  interesting, 
even  fascinating,  epoch  the  first  years  of 
the  young  priest's  career  were  launched. 


Not  only  the  poUtical,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
world  as  well,  was  perturbed.  The  Le- 
\-ite's  novitiate  coincided  with  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Newman's  defection  occurred  at  this  time. 
The  Tractarian  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  Church  was  divided  into  con- 
tending parties,  "Low"  and  "High."  In 
this  controversy,  so  difficult  for  an  outsider 
to  decide,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  then  occupying  the 
See  of  Pennsylvania,  maintained  a  position 
"then  somewhat  rare,"  as  the  author  says, 
"but  now  happily  common."  He  held  the 
scales  even  and  declared  in  favor  of  a 
churchmanship  which  should  be  at  the 
same  time  catholic  and  evangelical,  "com- 
bining honest,  earnest  loyalty  to  the 
peculiarities  of  our  communion  with  a 
loyalty  still  more  earnest  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  gospel."  In  later  years  when 
his  son  became  Bishop  of  New  York  and 
similar  dissensions  arose  in  the  Church  the 
same  policy  was  successfully  maintained. 

The  biographer  devotes  separate  chap- 
ters to  the  many  interesting  phases  and 
episodes  of  Bishop  Potter's  long  episcopate. 
Among  these  we  may  note  as  historically 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
the  Bishop's  character  and  principles  in  a 
strong  light  the  sensational  doctrinal  con- 
troversy launched  by  the  brilliant  Dr.  R. 
Heber  Newton,  of  All  Souls'  Church,  in 
1884.  Bishop  Potter's  beneficent  activity 
in  the  labor- troubles  which  from  time  to 
time  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  also  the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter. 

CARLYLE  ONCE  MORE 

Perry,    Bliss.     Carlyle,    How    to    Know    Him. 

Pp.  262.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  present  book  is  a  fresh  attempt  to 
let  Carlyle  explain  himself  and  his  views. 
The  author  insists  that  it  is  within  the 
rights  of  any  contemporary  reader  to  dis- 
believe his  message  or  "gospel,"  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  misunderstanding  it.  At 
first  is  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
man,  his  heritage,  his  character,  and  his 
methods,  so  that  we  may  see  the  real 
Thomas  Carlyle.  His  books  are  intensely 
and  supremely  personal.  They  reveal  his 
own  struggles,  his  slowly  won  mastery  over 
himself,  and  his  entire  theory  of  human 
life  and  conduct.  For  some  reason,  due 
perhaps  to  Froude,  a  myth  has  grown  up 
about  the  unhappiness  of  Carlyle  and  his 
wife.  This  account  by  Bliss  Perry  gives 
one  a  clear  idea  of  their  peculiarities  and 
convinces  us  of  the  close  bond  of  love, 
sympathy,  and  devotion  that  existed  be- 
tween them.  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death  left  her 
husband  a  solitary,  broken  figure  of  a  man, 
with  deep  regrets  for  thoughtless  sins  of 
omission.  Carlyle  was  a  soUtary,  a  man 
of  keen  tongue.  His  exaggerations  were 
tempered,  when  conversing,  by  smiling  ges- 
tures. On  the  written  page,  however,  such 
modification  was  lacking. 

For  forty  years  he  lived  a  life  of  cease- 
less activity,  a  Uterary  artist,  master  of 
word  and  phrase.  "An  eccentric,  a  bar- 
barian, a  gesticulator,  a  lover  of  the  extrav- 
agant and  the  grotesque,  Carlyle,"  says 
Mr.  Perry,  "was  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  cunning  and  effective  workmen  who 
have  wrought  in  the  medium  of  human 


speech."  His  picture-making  epithets  are 
famous  and  his  rules  for  writing  equally 
applicable  to  the  present:  "There  is  no 
use  of  writing  of  things  past  unless  they 
can  be  made  in  fact  things  present." 
Then  the  author  introduces  quotations  from 
Carlyle  to  illustrate  his  comments.  In 
"Sartor  Resartus,"  Carlyle  "worked  out 
the  problem  of  the  individual  and  drew 
into  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  all  the 
best  that  he  had  thought  in  his  past  life." 
His  works  are  all  considered  with  care  and 
enlightening  comment.  In  the  "French 
Revolution,"  Carlyle  takes  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
chief  events  under  consideration.  He  also 
presupposes  that  we  "possess  a  certain 
degree  of  imaginative  power,  and  that  we  , 
are  willing  to  read  dynamically  and  not 
passively."  The  avowed  intent  of  Mr. 
Perry's  book  is  "to  invite  a  new  generation 
of  hurried  and  preoccupied  Americans  to 
look  back  steadily  and  wisely  upon  a  great 
figm-e,  and  to  study  that  figure  in  the  light 
of  Carlyle's  own  varied,  stimulating,  and 
magnificent  utterances."  It  is  the  first 
volume  in  a  series  devoted  to  modern 
masters  in  literature. 

EGYPT  SINCE  NAPOLEON'S 
INVASION 

Welgall,  Arthur  E.  P.  Brome.  A  History  of 
Events  in  Egypt  from  1798  to  1914.  With  por- 
traits. Octavo,  pp.  ix-312.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

The  author  of  this  brilliant  series  of 
essays  on  Egypt  includes  in  his  survey  the 
important  political  events  and  changes 
embraced  in  the  cycle  which  opens  with 
Bonaparte  and  ends  with  Kitchener. 
Several  of  the  chapters  appeared  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  and  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  the  papers  attracting  much 
attention  at  the  time  because  of  their 
opportuneness  and  entertaining  quality. 
The  author,  Mr.  Weigall,  is  an  English 
Egyptologist,  but  he  writes  as  some  brilliant 
journalist  or  man  of  affairs  whose  life  has 
been  spent  among  the  scenes  he  describes. 
In  a  finely  conceived  preface  he  tells  the 
reader  "why  he  deserted  for  a  while  his 
temples  and  his  mummies"  to  meddle  with 
modern  affairs.  His  studies  have  con- 
vinced him  that  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  Egyptians  constitute  an  identical 
race.  There  is  no  real  difference  between 
them,  he  avers,  and  neither  the  Arab  nor 
any  other  invasion  has  affected  the  purity 
of  their  blood.  He  admits  that  they  may 
have  suffered  a  certain  nervous  deteriora- 
tion, but  physically  and  mentally  the 
Egyptian  of  to-day  is  the  fuU  brother  of  the 
Egyptian  of  the  Pharaohs,  The  author 
recalls  interestingly  a  remark  which  Lord 
Cromer  once  made  to  him  to  the  effect 
that  no  statesman  could  hope  to  under- 
stand the  Egyptian  question  unless  he  had 
made  some  study  of  ancient  history;  and 
with  equal  reason,  he  urges,  no  antiquarian 
"can  expect  to  interpret  rightly  the  events 
of  Egypt's  mighty  past  unless  he  has  been 
an  interested  spectator  of  Egyptian  actions 
in  modern  times." 

The  opening  essay  on  Napoleon  in 
Egypt  follows  and  confirms  the  theories 
of  Taine  respecting  the  moral  obhquity  of 
the  Emperor.  It  fairly  outranks  the  caustic 
French  writer  in  its  severity  and  brings 
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out  the  extravagant  and  Oriental  side  of 
Xapoleon's  charac-ter  quite  as  strongly  as 
does  the  French  historian. 

The  chapters  thj>^  follow  are  devoted  to 
the  native  rulers  of  Egypt— Mohammed 
Ali,  Ismail  I  asua,  Ahmed  Pa  'va  Arabi,  and 
to  England's  three  proconsuls  who  ruled 
the  country  during  the  British  occupation — 
Lord  Cromer.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  and  Lord 
Kitcliener.  The  final  chapter  deals  with 
the  Protectorate  just  established,  and  the 
story  is  thus  brought  dowTi  to  the  present 
time.  Tlie  author's  %-iews  upon  the  final 
phase  of  England's  rule  in  Egypt,  here 
elaborated,  are  highly  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  great  events  now  converging 
toward  the  Nile. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.     .Amerlran  Ideals. 

12mo.  pp.  xv-:n3.  Garden  City.  N.  Y.:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  $1  net- 
By  a  questionnaire  to  100  Americans, 
asking  what  seemed  to  be  the  governing 
ideals  of  their  daily  associates  and  also  what 
were  the  chief  weaknesses  of  our  national 
character,  Mr.  Cooper  was  able  to  build 
tliis  little  volume  on  a  securer  basis  than  if 
he  had  relied  on  the  impressions  and  de- 
ductions of  any  one  individual.  The  typ- 
ical American,  as  our  author  sees  him,  is 
essentially  a  man  of  action,  a  time-saver, 
devoted  to  bigness  and  money-making, 
possessing,  however,  a  large  view  of  senti- 
ment and  idealism,  awake  to  humor  as  to 
fact,  valuing  highly  the  training  given  by 
education,  and  tolerant  in  religion.  With 
these  qualities  go  a  tendency  to  laxness 
resjiecting  law  and  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  passivity  before  conditions  that 
spell  danger  to  the  common  weal,  and  a 
disposition  to  extravagance  and  display. 
The  elaboration  of  these  points  (and  otliers) 
furnishes  a  survey  of  "American  ideals,"  as 
Mr.  Cooper  .sees  them,  in  a  volume  that  is 
both  readable  and  suggestive.  One  can  see 
herein  mucli  food  for  instructive  discussion. 
pul)lic  and  i)rivate,  with  .suggestions  for  in- 
vestigation of  local  conditions  and  of  stimuli 
or  correction  as  needs  are  discovered. 

Pelrovlli'li.  WoUlav  M.  Hero  Tales  and  Legends 
of  tlie  .Ser\lans.  IJeautifuUy  illustrated.  Pp.  369. 
New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 

.lust  as  Servia  is  the  stage  on  which  is 
Iteing  acted  one  of  the  dramatic  and  tragic 
episodes  of  the  war,  comes  to  us  this  col- 
lection of  Servian  tales  and  legends.  The 
writer  desires  that  England  and  America 
shall  know  and  admire  the  Servian  national 
characteristics  and  psychology,  and  to  that 
end — "to  give  insight  into  the  very  soul 
of  the  Servian  nation" — !M.  Petrovitch 
has  conceived  this  book.  Of  all  the  Sla- 
vonic nations,  the  most  poetical  one  is 
S(r\ia.  with  the  richest  and  most  musical 
langujige.  Servian  songs  are  made  by  the 
jM'ople  themselves,  songs  describing  his- 
toric events  and  songs  that  chronicle  daily 
events  with  nuuiy  that  give  legends  and 
traditions,  M.  Petrovitch  has  given  in  this 
comprehensive  volume  some  of  the  best. 
For  live  i-enturies  the  Servians  have  re- 
s])ected,  loved,  and  admired  tlieir  royal 
jirince.  "Marko,"  who  was  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  Sultan  and  possest  every  virtue 
and  every  lovable  characteristic — a  tragic 
liero — thought  by  some  to  illustrate  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Servian  jjeople.  He 
apptars  in  many  IcL'cnds.  The  folklore  of 
the  Servians,  by  striking  analogy  with  the 
folklore  of  other  nations,  helps  to  demon- 
strate   the    oneness    of    the    Ar\'an    race. 


These  different  legends  and  traditions  re- 
veal, in  the  guise  of  fairy-tales  and  mytho- 
logical narratives,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people,  their  loves  and  hates,  su- 
perstitions and  ideals,  and  the  illustrators 
have  caught  the  vital  meaning  of  the 
legends  and  enhanced  the  artistic  value  of 
the  book. 

Maher,  Richard  Aumerle.    The  Heart  of  Man. 

Pp.  414.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  Benziger 
Brothers.     $1.35. 

This  is  a  man's  book,  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  capital  and  labor,  modern 
business-methods — their  abuse  or  justifica- 
tion— socialism,  and  religion.  Labor  agita- 
tion and  strikes,  their  cause  and  their 
remedy,  are  made  the  subject  of  lengthy 
discussion,  mostly  in  the  dissertations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergj-.  We  can  not  help 
feeling  that  the  storj'  aims  at  depicting 
some  of  the  scenes  so  recently  enacted  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Jim  Loyd  and  John 
Sargent  stand  for  the  typical  rulers,  one 
in  the  realm  of  labor,  the  other  in  that  of 
capital,  and  the  struggle  between  the  two 
shows  the  worst  and  the  best  in  human 
nature.  Elemental  passions  drive  both  of 
them.  The  book  is  full  of  brutalities 
a.scribable  only  to  an  unbalanced  mind, 
but  through  it  all  is  depicted  the  restrain- 
ing hand  of  the  Church  and  its  uplifting 
influence.  There  is  a  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  a  night  in  a  steel-mill,  with  some 
fine  discussions  of  labor-problems.  It  is  a 
profitable  story. 

MUIer,  Olive  Thorne.  The  Children's  Book  of 
Birds.  Illustrated.  Pp.  212.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $2. 

This  volume  combines  "The  First  Book 
of  Birds"  with  the  "Second  Book  of 
Birds."  It  adequately  meets  an  ever- 
present  need — a  book  which  gives  to  chil- 
dren of  every  age  realh*  important  in- 
formation about  birds,  and  does  it  in  a 
pleasant,  entertaining  way.  The  first  book 
gives  an  account  of  baby  birds,  their 
habits  and  up-bringing,  tells  how  they  get 
their  food  and  their  education  and  dwells 
particularly  on  the  great  advantage  to 
us  in  having  birds  eat  the  verj-  worms  and 
in.sects  that  would  be  a  menace  to  our 
gardens.  To  intimate  facts  about  bird- 
life  is  added  the  second  book,  which  de- 
scribes the  great  families  of  birds,  their 
characteristics  and  differences,  the  best- 
known  examples  of  each,  and  an  account  of 
their  migrations  and  home  habits.  It  is  a 
satisfactory  and  exhaustive  book,  stimu- 
lating and  inspiring,  and  might  make  any 
one  desirous  of  knowing  more  about  birds 
and  their  interesting  lives.  The  pictures, 
particularly  the  colored  plates,  are  beautiful. 

Doster,  William  E.  Lincoln  and  Episodes  of 
the  Civil  War.  Pp.  v-282.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.50  net. 

General  Doster  has  \\Titten  a  trenchant, 
realistic  narrative  of  episodes  and  person- 
ages in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  great  conflict  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  still  survives  in  active  life  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  his  ancestral  line  runs 
back  to  the  first  Moravian  settlers.  He 
had  in  the  war  an  interesting  career  as 
brevet  brigadier-general.  He  was  proAOst- 
marshal  of  Washington  in  1862-63,  and 
was  one  of  the  lawyers  in  the  famous  Lin- 
coln conspiracy  trials  of  1865.  Keen 
realization  of  the  historical  importance  of 
e\ents  which  took  place  under  his  ej-es 
prompted  him  at  this  time  to  make  copious 
notes  in  a  diar\-.     These  form  the  material 
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of  the  major  part  of  his  book.  Jotting 
items  down  on  the  reverse  sides  of  Qeld- 
maps  and  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  he  made 
a  vivid  record  of  events  neglected  by 
others.  Valuable  material  has  thus  been 
incorporated  in  his  book,  conveying  to 
the  reader  more  vivid  impressions  than 
would  some  more  elaborated  version.  The 
opening  pages  contain  a  caustic,  personal 
sketch  of  Lincoln  which  throws  real  light 
on  the  character  of  the  great  President. 
Other  interesting  chapters  deal  with  the 
campaigns  ending  with  Chaneellorsville 
and  Gettysburg,  aspects  of  Washington 
during  critical  phases  of  the  war,  incidents 
of  the  author's  experience  as  provost- 
marshal,  and  forgotten  annals  of  the  Old 
Capitol  Prison. 

BabsoD,  Roger  W.  The  Future  of  South 
.\merica.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Pp.  viii.-407. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Mr.  Babson  is  widely  known  as  a  writer 
on  economic  subjects.  The  plan  and  object 
of  his  book  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
the  many  books  upon  South  America  which 
have  recently  appeared.  "The  Future  of 
South  America"  is  addrest  principally 
to  commercial  and  industrial  interests  and 
is  designed  to  be  of  service  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  real  business  opportunities 
in  the  enterprising  Latin-American  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us.  To  this  class  of 
readers  Mr.  Babson's  book  will  be  found 
of  much  value;  it  is,  however,  hardly  less 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  by  reason 
of  the  richness  and  abundance  of  the 
material  gathered  by  the  author  in  his 
personal  observations  in  the  countries  de- 
scribed, and  because  of  the  historic  and 
romantic  episodes  which  he  has  woven  into 
his  story.  The  countries  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  the  author  are:  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Haiti,  other 
islands  of  the  Caribbean,  Panama,  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentina,  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and 
Brazil.  The  statistics  are  not  interspersed 
in  the  narrative,  but  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

Hopkins,  Albert  A.  (Editor).  The  Booii  of 
Progress.  Illustrated.  Three  vols.  Large  8vo,  pp.  342, 
337,  342.    New  York:    Cricks  Publishing  Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Hopkins  in  preparing 
these  volumes  is  stated  by  him  as  having 
been  "to  inform  the  average  man  upon 
subjects  of  which  he  hears  or  which  he 
sees  constantly  and  of  which  he  may  know 
little."      Under  the  subtitles,   "Man  the 
Creator,"     "Man     the     Destroyer,"     and 
"Man  and  Nature,"  he  has  put  together 
with  prefaces  a  series  of  articles  specially 
written,  mostly  by  authorities  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  write.     The  first  deals 
with  inventions  such  as  the  movies,  the 
creation  of  sky-scrapers,  the  building  of  au- 
tomobiles and  developments  in  electricity. 
The  second  aims  to  give  (and  succeeds  in 
the  task)  information  concerning  the  latest 
methods  of  waging  war.     In  the  third  is 
a  rather  unrelated  aggregation  of  informa- 
tion,   ranging    from    bacteriology    to    the 
archeology  of  man,  mad  dogs  and  hydro- 
phobia,  food-purity,   radium,   diving,   etc. 
Every  article  is  fully  and  clearly  illustrated, 
and  concerns  subjects  on  which  the  daily 
newspaper     constantly     excites     curiosity. 
Methods   and   mechanism   are  luminously 
described  by  letter-text,  diagram,  and  pic- 
ture.     As  a  supplement  to  a  good  ency- 
clopedia on  the  later  phases  of  "progress," 
these  volumes  are  quite  worth  while. 


The  Wise  Men  and  the  Star 


TIME  is  at  once  the  least  im- 
portant and  tlie  most  impor- 
tant tiling  in  the  universe.  It  is 
inexhaustible.  Yet  every  second 
is  the  measure  of  so  many  pulse 
beats. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the 
complex  calculations  that  keep 
our  conception  of  time  straight 
to  the  fraction  of  a  second — this 
year,  next  year  and  always  ? 

At  Elgin,  Illinois,  the  Elgin 
National  Watch  Company  main- 
tains an  observatory  where  two 
astronomers  of  great  ability  verify 
the  rating  of  the  Master  Elgin 
Clocks  by  which  all  ElginWatches 
are  regulated.  Every  clear  night 
in  the  year  they  make  eleven 
checks  of  the  earth's  rotation 
against  twelve  stars  so  remote 
that  their  gigantic  orbits  are  im- 
perceptible. From  the  average  of 
these  132  observations  true  star 
time  is  calculated.  In  turn,  this 
is  translated  into  commercial 
time.  This  absolute  precision 
has  given  the  Elgin  standard  of 
accuracy  its  great  fame. 

The  Christian  world  reckons  the 
yearly  cycle  of  time  from  the  birth  of 
Christ.  His  star,  set  in  the  East, 
guided  the  three  wise  men  to  witness 
and  to  worship  Him,  bearing  gifts. 
From  this,  down  the  centuries,  has 
come  our  great  season  of  gift  giving. 

What  gift  more  majestic  in  senti- 
ment, what  gift  more  typical  of  the 
great  achievements  of  humans,  than  an 
excellent  watch.? 

The  Elgin  Watch  is  a  marvel  of  me- 
chanical genius,  a  marvel  of  accuracy, 
a  marvel  of  timekeeping,  a  most 
beautiful  example  of  the  jeweler's  art. 


Ask 
Your  Elgineer 

He  will  show  you  Elgins 
exceedingly  fine  and  richly 
cased,  also  Elgins  of  equal 
accuracy,  but  less  elaborate, 
less  expensive. 

Write  for  the  Elgin  book, 
"Time  Taking — Time 
Keeping,"  a  story  of  the 
wonders  worked  at  the 
Elgin  Observatory.  Send 
stamped  addressed  enve- 
lope for  set  of  Elgin  Poster 
Stamps. 
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Christmas  Smoke 

Let  "St.  Nick  put  some 

GIRARD 
CIGARS 

down  the  chimneij 

And    watch    the    fragrant     smoke- 
wreaths  of  gratitude  go  up! 

Give  a  box  of  Girards  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  some  of  your  faith- 
ful friends  and  customers,  your 
loyal  employees,  and  the  smokers 
in  your  own  family  circle — and  see 
the  joyous  smiles  and  sincere 
good   will  that   are   sure   to   follow 

You  can  make  no  mistake  in  giving 
Girards.  They  are  known  and 
approved  throughout  America 
as  a  richly  satisf>'ing  smoke,  i 
Made  from  genuine  Havana  to- 
bacco and  mellowed  by  age  alone. 
"A  mild  combination  of  solace 
and  good  cheer."  A  cigar  that  never 
gets  on  your  nerves.- 

Go   to   the   nearest   Girard   dealer   today      "^ 
and  order  the  Girards  you  want  for  Christmas. 

Or  we  will  deliver  them  if  you  v^ish. 

Just  sf  nd  us  a  list  of  those  to  whom  you  want  to  give  Christ- 
mas Girards.  Indicate  the  shape  and  color  wanted  (Light, 
Medium  or  Dark).  Enclose  your  check  or  money  order  for  the 
total  amount.  And  we  will  have  each  box  promptly  delivered, 
prepaid,  on  the  date  you  name. 

THESE  ARE  THE  TEN-CENT,SIZES: 

^V,      iVt  inch  P.rf»cto  ^^J      ^^  i  i 
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'  Founder" 

inch  Londre* 


C,^  Mariner" 
571  inch  PanetclR 


14  sizes. 

10c8traight,and  up. 

Boxes  of  25,  50, 

and  100  cigars. 

You  could  spend 
hours  of  tiresome 
shopping,  yet  never 
find  a  more  pleas- 
ing Christmas  gift 
than  Girard  Cigars. 
Why  not  order  yours 
right  now? 

Anlonio  Roig  &  Langidorf 

PkiUdrlpkii 
EMaklishcJ  1871 
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Sanborn,     Kate.     Memories     and     Anecdotes. 

Pp.   219.     New   'V  ork  and    London:      G.   P.   Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.75. 

Miss  Sanborn  makes  no  excuses  for 
publishing  her  memories.  "Realizing  that 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  know  an 
unusual  number  of  distinguished  men  and 
women,"  she  says,  "it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  share  this  privilege  with  others."  The 
author  was  born  in  July,  1839,  and,  after  a 
"shielded,  happy  childhood,"  grew  into 
the  well-known  lecturer  and  WTiter.  Kate 
Sanborn  has  been  an  interesting  personal- 
ity and  has  attracted  to  her  other  in- 
teresting people.  She  describes  important 
episodes  in  a  busj',  happy  life,  with  anec- 
dotes of  friendly  encounters  with  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  a  breezy, 
chatty  book,  wandering  from  point  to 
point  with  spontaneous  en'ojTnent  and 
full  of  intimate  stories  of  Greeley,  Brj-ant, 
Saxe,  Whitman,  Higginson,  Beecher,  Ed- 
ward E\erett  Hale,  Mary  Livermore, 
Frances  Willard,  and  many  others.  Her 
exi)eriences  at  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
her  life  at  Smith  CoUege,  and  her  later 
lecture-tours  are  described  \\ith  enthusiasm 
and  joyousness  of  spirit  which  illuminates 
each  page.  She  pays  high  tribute  to  such 
personal  worth  as  that  of  Sophia  Smith, 
the  founder  of  Smith  College.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  information  and  glowing  with 
good  nature  and  wit. 

Lauriat,  Charles  E.,  Jr.  The  "  Lusitania's  " 
Last  Voyagi'.  Pp.  159.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.50. 

Here  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time 
to  discuss  the  ethical  side  of  the  Lusitania's 
destruction.  Mr.  Lauriat  avoids  all  pit- 
falls. He  gives  a  simple,  direct,  and  digni- 
fied account  of  his  personal  experiences  on 
the  great  Cunarder  during  the  frightful 
hours  just  before  and  following  the  final 
disaster.  lie  is  modest  in  his  narrative, 
but  the  bare  facts  indicate  that  his  coolness 
and  courage  saved  not  only  his  own  life 
but  many  other  lives.  He  first  quotes  a 
letter,  sent  by  him  to  one  of  his  relatives, 
and  then  he  rewxites  the  narrative  of  the 
dramatic  episodes  through  wliich  he  lived, 
with  added  items  of  interest  made  vi\-id 
because  of  the  writer's  own  experience.  He 
reprints  the  report  made  after  the  formal 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  foundering  of  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Lauriat  does  not  question  the  German 
responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the 
great  liner,  but  comments  rather  satirically 
on  some  of  the  findings  of  the  investiga- 
tion. He  holds  the  English,  bj'  implication 
at  least,  blameworthy  for  lack  of  precau- 
tions, absence  of  convoy,  slow  travel,  and 
an  untrained  and  undisciplined  crew.  It  is 
an  interesting  account  of  thrilling  personal 
experiences  told  with  fairness. 

Button,  Edward.  Attila  and  the  Huns.  Octavo, 
pp.  xiv-228.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Readers  absorbed  in  the  titanic  war  now 
shaking  Europe  and  the  world  will  find 
this  a  tempting  book.  The  author,  a  writer 
with  an  eye  to  salient  points  in  history,  is 
master  of  a  trenchant  style.  He  knows  how 
to  evoke  from  the  past  events  and  char- 
acters which  have  present  meaning.  With 
an  appreciation  of  the  continuity  of  his- 
tory and  of  the  logic  that  marks  the  course 
of  human  destiny,  he  undertakes  to  insti- 
tute a  parallel  between  the  Huns  of  the 
fifth  century  and  the  Germans  of  to-day. 
This  comparison  he  urges  as  something 
not  fanciful,  but  grounded  in  ethnolog- 
ical facts  with  reality  for  its  basis.  Ac- 
cording to  him  we  must  give  up  the  old 
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theory  that  the  Huns  were  identical  with 
an  old  people  whose  ravages  are  recorded 
in  the  history  of  China.  They  were,  he 
asserts,  a  Turanian  race,  to  which  the 
Finns,  Bulgarians,  and  Magyars  belong,  as 
well  as  the  Croatians  and  Turks.  In  this 
family  he  includes  the  Prussians.  The  re- 
markable address  of  the  Kaiser  on  the  oc- 
casion of  sending  his  brother  to  oppose  the 
Boxers  of  China  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  open- 
ing pages.  The  Emperor's  words,  which,  at 
the  time  they  were  uttered,  had  a  fearful 
sound,  have  since  assumed  significance  in 
the  author's  mind  because  of  tragic  events 
in  Belgium.  Poland,  and  northern  France. 
The  parallel  wdiioh  the  author  adduces  be- 
tween the  military  exploits  of  Attila  and 
his  Huns  and  those  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
legions,  if  at  times  a  little  far-fetched,  is 
cxu-ious. 

Ryan,  Kate.  Old  Boston  Museum  Days.  Illus- 
trated.   Pp.  214.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  Kate 
Ry^n  (Mrs.  James  Nolan)  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Museum  Stock  Company. 
She  was,  therefore,  particularly  well  fitted 
to  write  its  intimate  history.  The  Boston 
Museum  was  a  well-known  institution, 
especially  to  New-Englanders,  from  1841 
to  1893.  Many  of  our  best-known  and  be- 
loved actors  have  been  identified  with  its 
life.  The  Museum  at  first  was  a  collection 
of  art-treasures  and  waxworks,  with  a  stage 
where  entertainments  were  given,  catering 
to  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  "Thea- 
ter," but  in  1843  the  famous  playhouse 
was  erected  on  Tremont  Street  and  became 
a  Boston  institution.  The  author's  recol- 
lections of  William  Warren,  Annie  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  Charles  Barron,  and  others 
make  delightful  reading.  Her  style  is 
charming.  Reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
of  famous  stars  who  played  with  the  com- 
pany— Booth,  Boucicault,  Mansfield,  Mod- 
jeska,  Lester  Wallack,  and  others,  add 
interest  to  an  engrossing  subject.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
famous  actors  and  actresses.  It  is  a  book 
of  appreciation  both  of  the  times  and  the 
characters  among  whom  the  author  Uved, 
with  no  less  an  appreciation  of  modern 
changes  and  development.  "If  all  things 
and  times  change,  it  is  well  we  change  with 
them.  Old  school,  new  school,  what  does 
it  matter,  so  that  it  is  good?" 

Hall,  Rev.  George.     The  Gipsy's  Parson.     Pp. 

317.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $2.50. 

Many  readers  will  be  glad  to  get  a  true 
idea  of  real  gipsy  fife  and  a  history  of 
gipsy  people.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  tell  us 
what  he  has  read  about  the  Romany  race, 
but  what  he  knows.  His  knowledge  comes 
from  actual  experiences.  He  portrays  the 
gipsies  "without  minimizing  their  faults 
or  magnifying  their  virtues,  having  com- 
panioned with  them  on  fell  and  common, 
race-course  and  fair-ground,  on  the  turfy 
wayside  and  in  the  city's  heart."  Mr. 
Hall's  familiarity  with  the  Romany  lan- 
guage gave  him  a  key  to  their  affections. 
He  relates  many  scenes  which,  picturesque 
in  themselves,  betray  the  loyalty  of  the 
gipsy,  his  love  for  open  spaces  and  constant 
change  of  scene,  his  characteristic  cus- 
toms, and  his  love  of  practical  jokes.  The 
Romany  habit  of  helping  himself  to  what 
he  wants  does  not  seem  vicious  in  these 
pages.  Their  stories  and  legends,  told  as 
they  sit  about  camp-fires,  have  an  allur- 
ing fascination  when  related  by  one  who 
sees  in  the  race  many  traits  to  be  admired 
and  respected. 
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You  don't  have  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
*'he"  will  like  a  CONKLIN  or  not.  Investi- 
gation shows  that  the  majority  of  men  who 
haven't  fountain  pens  are  "iu-st  waiting  for  some 
one  to  give  me  one." 

Think,  too,  of  the  unique  fitness  of  the  fountain 
pen  as  a  gift  because  of  its  personal  character,  its 
close  everyday  association  with  the  user. 

It's  a  perfect  gift  for  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl. 

Of  course,  the  fountain  pen  to  give  is 


No.  20NI. 
Chased 
$2. BO 


No.  30NL 
Flaln 
$3.00 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 

It  is  the  pen  that  you  know  will  last  because  it  is  the  original 
self-filler — the  otily  ojie  provejt  by  iS  years  use  and  over  a  million 
satisfied  risers. 

By   far   the    simplest    in    construction.     Will  not   lealc    or 
Always  writes  at  the  first  stroice.     Pen  action  is  smooth  and 
easy.    Will  not  roll  off  desk.     A  point  to  suit  every  hand. 

Prices,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  up.  In  hand- 
some Christmas  boxes.  Exchangeable  if  point  doesn't 
Suit.  Sold  under  our  unqualified  guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction  or  a  new  pen  or  your  money  back. 

At  stationers — Jewelers — druggists 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

291   Conklin  BIdg.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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BOSTOff 
SQ  Temple  Place 

DENVER                      SAM  FRANCISCO 
700-728  E  &  C  Bide.           S7Q  Market  Street 

WINNIPEG,   CAN. 
34b  Dtinald  Street 

^^^^^^1^ 

No.  32NL         "^^^^JJ 
Oold  Band                         ** 
on  Cap 
$4.00 
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No.  30FNL  (only  4  Inches  long  when  closed),  $3.00 

^^^^^^            i'Ulgree 
$8.00 
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" — AnJ  the  feeling  njuhich  ive  press  into  that  music  seems  to  come  from  our  'very  soul  itselj.  " 

My  Wonderful  Inclusive  Gift 

-ihe  one  I  wiJJ  make  io  my  wj/e 


I 


WANT  to  make  a  gift  to  my  wife  this 
Christmas  and  I  have  a  wonderful  gift 
in  mind.     For  while  it  will  be  hers,  it 

will  yet  be  a  gift  to  all  in  our  little  home 

circle. 


**It  will  be  a  gijl  of  music  which  we  can 
share — of  music  grave  or  gay,  popular  or 
classical — of  music  which  can  be  played 
without  an  effort  on  our  part,  or  yet  which 
we  can  play  ourselves,  the  first  time  we  try, 
with  every  deep,  emotional  joy  which  self- 
expression  means. 

"For  my  sixteen  year  old  girl  Helen  it 
means  perhaps  'Mother  Machree,'  'Some- 
where a  Voice  is  Calling,'  and  many,  many 
other  beauties  of  pure  and  gentle  melody. 
For  Mary,  who  is  older,  it  means  'Muset- 
ta's  Waltz'  from  'Boheme,'  Tosti's  'Good 
Bye'  or  any  among  the  countless  creations 
which  are  classical  and  yet  tempered  to 
general  taste.  For  my  son  it  means  'Hello, 
Frisco'  from  the  'Follies,'  'Down  in  Bom- 
Bombay*  or  anything  that  is  breezy  and 


modern  and  up-to-the-moment.  And  for 
my  wife  and  me  it  means  those  dear,  old, 
live-forever  tunes  which  we  sang  together 
in  the  shining  days  when  our  hearts  were 
young  and  the  world  was  a  play-time  place 
of  hope  and  dreams. 

"That  will  be  my  gift — my  great,  inclu- 
sive gift — I  call  it.  For  I  am  going  to  give 
my  wife  the  latest  type  of  phonograph  pro- 
duced in  the  world  today. 

"It  is  called  the  Aeolian- Vocalion  and 
it  is  the  most  modern  development  of  the 
phonograph." 

New  Tones  from  the  Phonograph 

Do  you  wish  to  hear  tones  so  delicately 
pure  that  they  are  now  reproduced  for  the 
first  time.?  Try  a  flute  record  or  a  violin 
record  in  the  Vocalion;  and  these  are  the 
subtlest  tests  to  which  a  phonograph  can 
be  put.  Hear  their  tones  produced  in 
utter  purity,  as  the  result  of  scientific  im- 
provements in  sound  reproduction. 
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Do  you  wish  to  hear  at  last  full,  deep- 
toned  vibrancies  of  volume  on  a  phono- 
graph? Try  a  'cello  selection  and  you  will 
realize  that  the  Vocalion  is  producing  nezv, 
rounded  tonal  beauties  actually  buried  in 
records  *'till  the  Vocalion  came." 


Is  it  a  dance  the  young  folks  want? 
You  simply  "set"  and  start  a  record  and 
the  Vocalion  will  play  itself  just  as  do  the 
older-fashioned  phonographs,  but  with  a 
remarkable  wave-lifting,  carrying  quality 
of  tone-richness  only  possible  to  this  latest 
type  of  phonograph. 

Do  we  crave  musical  expression — that 
instinctive  desire  which  every  man  or 
woman  feels  in  life  ?  We  take  in  our  hand 
the  revolutionary  Graduola  device,  and  by 
the  easy,  graduated  pressure  of  it,  we  ex- 
press every  subtlest  variation  of  our  mood; 
and  the  feeling  which  we  press  into  that 
music  seems  to  come  from  our  very  soul 
itself. 

We  are  experiencing  a  new  joy  from  the 
phonograph,  the  only  phonograph  which 
grants  us  this  priceless  boon  of  self-expres- 
sion;and  it  gives  it  to  us  merely  as  an  added 
privilege  to  be  exercised  or  not  as  we  see 


fit!  For  the  Vocalion  plays  itself  if  you 
prefer  it,  and  without  the  slightest  personal 
variation  of  a  record. 

▼ 

\Totwithstanding  the  marked  superiority  of 
the  Aeolian- Vocalion  and  the  fact  that 
in  appearance  it  sets  an  entirely  new  stand- 
ard, its  cost  is  moderate.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  a  variety  oj  beautiful  conventional  models 
costing  from  $^5  upward.  Also  in  a  num- 
ber of  superb  Art  designs  from  $450  upward. 

The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  made  exclu- 
sively by  The  Aeolian  Company.  Owing 
to  its  relatively  limited  output,  it  is  on 
exhibition  and  sale,  at  present,  only  in 
certain  cities. 

To  all  who  write,  information  as  to 
where  it  may  be  seen  will  be  sent.  Also 
there  will  be  mailed  a  catalog  giving  styles 
and  prices  and  containing  the  most  inter- 
esting popular  treatise  on  "tone"  and 
"tone  production"  probably  ever  published. 
Address  Dept.  E  12. 

THE  AEOLIAN    COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL       -      -      -      NEW  YORK 

Makers   of  the  famous   Pianola   and  largest   manufacturers   of 
musical  instruments  in  the  nxjorld. 


TfieAEOLlAN-VOCALION 

••THE       PHONOGRAPH       OF       RICHER       TONE       WHICH        YOU       CAN       PLAY'' 
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is  comfortable  and  guards  your  health 
aij:ainst  sudden  colds  from  overheating 
and  then  cooling  of?  too  quickly. 

Duofold  maintains  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body  but  doesn't  make  you  over- 
warm.      It  keeps  you  exactly  right  and  c/rr. 

Duofold     is    two-fabrics — cotton    and     wool    with    air-space    be- 
vvcen.       Soft    cotton,    next    the    skin,    is    comfortable    and    absorbs 
p(.Tspi ration.       Air    space    ventilates    and     dries.       Warm    wool    out- 
side keeps  you  warm. 

No  getting  overheated.  No  getting  wet  and  cooling  off  too 
suddenly.      Duofold- stands  between  you  and  winter  colds. 

Duofold  is  a  gilt-edge  investment. 

Made  in  Union  Suits  and  Two-piece  Garments  for  Men,  Women 
.ind  Children.  Half  the  weight  of  woolen  underwear  of  equal  warmth. 
Duofold  doesn't  shrink. 

Write  for  a  free  sample  of  Duofold  fabric;  see  for  yourself  why 
Duofold  promotes  health  and  comfort. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co      55    Elizabeth  St     Mohawk  N  Y 
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JuA(  Published. 
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O  e  r  m  a  n^  French 
Italian  —  Spanish  .r  .iny  oihor  Ian 
e'l&^r  li-arn'-<l  r|iiirkly  anil  raaily  I>t  t)>>-  y 
C'Ttlna  Mi'thod  at  home,  with  DUk 
Cortina  -  Recordi.     Writ<>   f,.r    free 
h<ji>klet  t.Mlay  :  eaay  paxnirnt  plan. 
Cortina     Academy    of 

LanRuaiei 
IM12  M..-.-U  111. If.,  N.  Y. 
lM«ill  vv.ny.  c.r.  4S11,  SI. 


Quickly  Lesmed  AT 
HOME  by  the  OriKmal 

l'l...r„.«f:,l.n 

EnKlifh —       Mil,    I 


CORTINA-PHONE 


Florida's  Finest  Fruit  For  Christmas  Gifts 


the  li 


box  of  re.il  oranges  and  real  «i.iih 
.ind  sent  direct  froni  the  well-ktit 
'^. 

^un-sweetened  varieties  attain  per- 
■  mas  shipments.      Bj  test  these  arc 
111  the  world.    Other  Florida  vaineties  art- 
but  a  little  better  in  every  respect  than 
aii^  aic  ta.-  L  linstmas  oranges  and  grapefruit  bearing  the 

Swann  Grove  Brand 

File  v.iur  nrtkrs  Ix-'f.irc  Hi  f  .-mlier  12tli,  with  n.ime5  and  complete 

*''" "    '  '  Cliristmas  shoiv  ing. 

<'r  twentv-tlirt'e  to 
th  1    ..    address   east   ot    the 

M  -  ..r,o. 

I  ot  orange  grove  at  Florence  Villa.  Florida, 

1916  Citizen!  Bank   Bldg.,   SWANN   GROVE,  Tampa.  Florida 
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Chartres,  A.  Vivanti.     Marie  Tarnowska.     Pp. 

303.     New  York:    The  Century  Company.     $1.50. 

That  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Russian 
Countess  Tarnowska  is  fascinating  no  one 
wHl  deny,  but  that  the  publication  of  such 
a  story  will  be  of  service  to  science,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bossi  claims,  is  not  so  clear.  The 
ravages  of  the  physical  disease  under  which 
this  beautiful  criminal  suffered  can  not  well 
be  understood  by  lay  readers,  and  there- 
fore le;ave  him  in  ignorance  of  real  condi- 
tions. The  whole  story  is  a  confession  of 
degradation,  dissipation,  jealousj',  passion, 
and  crime.  The  details  of  some  of  IMarie 
Tarnowska' s  e.xperiences  are  ghastly  and 
well-nigh  incredible,  beginning  with  her 
marriage  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  her  in- 
troduction to  the  degenerate  habits  of  her 
husband's  aristocratic  friends,  to  the  time 
when  she  plays  one  lover  against  another 
in  her  greed  for  wealth,  passion,  and  unreal 
existence.  Even  her  little  children,  whom 
she  profest  to  love  deeply,  could  not  keep 
her  from  the  degrading  captivity  of  "nar- 
cotics. From  her  first  intrigue  with  Bo- 
zevsky  and  his  agonizing,  horrible  death 
to  the  final  fatal  crime  her  life  was  a  series 
of  thefts  and  vulgar  dissipation  with  many 
lovers.  And  yet  the  King  of  Italy  saw  fit 
to  pardon  her,  and  a  phj^sician  hoped  for 
healthy  recovery  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit. 

Morris,  William,  The  Collected  Works  of.  With 
Introduction  by  His  Daughter,  May  Morris.  Vols. 
XXI-XXIV.  New  York  and  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

The    concluding    four    volumes    of    the 
monumental   edition   of   William   Morris's 
writings,    edited    by    his    daughter,    com- 
plete a   work  such  as  few  authors   have 
reared  to  them.     If  Morris  makes  no  wide 
appeal,  he  evidently  speaks  with  a  strong 
voice  to  those  who  admire  him,  and  this 
splendid  .set  of  his  works  will  doubtless  be 
to  them  a  cherished  possession.     The  first 
volume  of  this  gi-oup  contains  the  post- 
humous romance,  "The  Sundering  Flood," 
first  published  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  the 
year  after  Morris's  death.     As  it  was  then 
i.ssued    without    the   writer's   super\'ision, 
it  contained  errors,  we  are  told,   that  he 
might  have  corrected.     The  most  obvious 
of  these  his  daughter,  the  present  editor, 
has   now   set   right.      Gathering   up   such 
fragmentary  and  early  work  as  completes 
tliis   \oliime   is   what   belongs    to    the  en- 
terprise of  a  definitive  edition,  whatever 
tax    it    may    put    over    on    the    devoted 
reader.  The  twenty-second  volume  contains 
Morris's  lectures  on  art  as  applied  to  Ufe 
and  industry,  and  this  leads  naturally  to 
the  volume  that  reveals  his  views  on  art 
and  sociahsm  and  all  that  Morris  stands 
for  in  the  public  life  of  the  modern  world. 
The    introductions    add    to    the    intimate 
gliin{>ses    we   are   p^i^^leged    to   here   and 
(here  throughout  the  whole  set.     We  are 
told  of  his  particular  tastes  in  books  and 
his  \'iolent  distastes  in  plays.     The  whole 
world  of  modem  drama,  it  appears,  found 
in    Morris    absolute   blindness;     he   could 
only   see  in   a   famous   French   actress   a 
"damned  little  pink  Toad,"  and  the  latter 
word  he  growled  through  his  Ix^ard  in  the 
near  presence  of  the  Anctim,  so  that  fears 
were   felt    by    all    around    him    that    the 
epithet  might  reach  htr  over  the  footlights. 
As  a  final  element  of  richness,  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  this  series  contains  a 
reduced    facsimile    of    a    page    from    the 
Kelmscott  Chaucer.     Inadequate  as  a  re- 
duced plate  must  be,  it  is  yet  a  memorial 
of  the  stately  work,  which  is   the   climax 
of   modern  fine   printing  and   decoration. 
Even  in  this  small  ver^on  the  likeness  to 
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the  original  is  well  preserved,  for  the  paper 
used  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  work 
itself,  and  the  character  of  line  is  not 
lost. 

Saint-Andre,  Claud.  A  King's  Favorite.  Il- 
lustrated. Pp.  338.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  & 
Co.     $3.50. 

Saint-Andro  evidently  thinks  that  the 
"fair  transgressor,"  Madame  Du  Barry, 
has  been  much  maligned  and  misunder- 
stood. He  attempts  to  give  us  a  truthful 
account  of  her  life — "merely  the  outline 
of  her  career,  her  origin,  rise  to  power,  dis?- 
grace,  and  death — which  surpasses  in  inter- 
est the  whole  romantic  biography  of  wo- 
manhood." All  legends  which  have  grown 
up  to  her  discredit  he  ascribes  to  opposing 
parliamentary  parties,  and  Choiseul.  He 
never  tires  of  describing  her  beauty,  her 
taste  in  dress,  and  her  character,  which  he 
calls  "good  and  generous."  She  was  "an 
agreeable  companion  and  the  best  of 
friends."  Every  one  is  fairly  familiar  with 
the  main  facts  in  Jeanne  Du  Barry's  life. 
This  volume  does  not  cause  them  to  change 
their  opinion,  except,  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
her  education.  To  what  end  do  we  read  so 
many  pages  about  a  king's  mistress?  She 
was,  through  her  influence  over  Louis  XV., 
a  vital  force  in  the  French  court,  and  so  is 
to  be  considered  with  fairness,  if  possible, 
but  she  was  a  courtezan.  A  new  history 
of  her  seems  hardly  necessary,  unless  all 
previous  ones  have  been  false. 

Garnett,  Porter.    Stately  Homes  of  California. 

Illustrated.     Pp.  95.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  in  itself  de- 
scriptive. It  is  a  critical  record  of  some  of 
California's  most  beautiful  estates,  with  a 
consideration  of  the  architect's  meaning, 
the  art-treasures  and  gardens.  California 
presupposes  flowers  in  riotous  profusion, 
but  in  a  country  where  a  discarded,  faded 
flower  takes  root  and  becomes  a  glorious 
plant  there  is  one  lack,  i.e.,  the  need  of 
tender,  watchful  care  and  personal  atten- 
tion. The  residences  chosen  for  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  are  those  of  W.  H. 
Crocker,  J.  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst, 
Frederick  Kohl,  H.  E.  Huntington,  James 
Phelan,  J.  M.  Gillespie,  Templeton  Crocker, 
G.  O.  Knapp,  James  Flood,  H.  C.  Merritt, 
and  George  Newhall — estates  located  in 
beauty-spots  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Pasadena.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  one  of  degree  of  luxury  and  develop- 
ment of  opportunities.  The  illustrations, 
as  well  as  the  verbal  descriptions,  are 
attractive. 


Impropriety. — An  elderly  Philadelphia 
lady,  a  church  member,  active  in  good 
works,  but  quite  conservative,  went  to 
San  Francisco  to  visit  relatives  and  see  the 
Fair.  A  few  days  before  Billy  Sunday 
began  his  revival  there,  a  niece  asked  her: 

"  Aimty,  you  saw  Billy  Sunday  in 
Philadelphia  last  winter,  didn't  you?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  starts  here  next  Sunday,"  said  the 
girl.    "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go,  oughtn't  I?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  You 
ought  to  hear  him,  certainly — but  it  don't 
seem  like  a  nice  thing  to  do  on  the  Sabbath." 
— Everybody's. 


The  Dear  Things. — Evangeline — "How 
do  you  hke  my  new  hat?  " 

Caroline — "  I  think  it  is  charming.  I 
had  one  just  like  it  last  year." — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger. 


Three  costly  typewriter 
evils  ended  by  the  Royal 


E 


OST  alignment  in  a  typewriter  is  an  evil  of  serv- 
ice that  directly  leads  to  the  two  other  evils  of 
excessive  repairs  and  '"'' trading-out.'* 

The  picture  below  shows  plainly  how  the  Royal  overcomes  the 
evil  of  lost  alignment.  It  shows  why  the  Royal  stands  up  to  the 
most  strenuous  use  through  years  and  years. 

It  shows  part  of  the  reasons  for  the  long  life,  continuously  satis- 
factory service,  and  definite  value  of  the  Royal. 

Before  you  buy  a  typewriter,  before  you  decide  that  you  are  fully 
satisfied  with  any  typewriter  service,  know  the  Royal. 

Telephone  or  write  any  branch  or  agency  and  let  a  representative 
show  the  Royal  to  you. 

Write  for  "Facts  About  the  'Trade-Out'" — a  little  book  which  does 
not  mince  words  in  telling^  the  story  of  the  typewriter.  Every 
typewriter  owner  or  user  should  have  it.  We  want  to  place  a  copy 
in  your  hands.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you  free. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

408  Royal  Typewriter  Bldg.,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


The  simple  method  of 
reneiving  the  align- 
ment of  the  Royal 
after  years  of  use. 


<( 


Compare  the  Work 


ISfK) 
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But  for 
Shampooing- 
Packer's, 
every  time. 

TO  cleanse  the  hair; 
to  increase  its  vital- 
ity ;  to  add  to  its  heauty. 

To  cleanse  the  scalp; 
to  soothe  and  cool  it; 
to  maintain  normal 
conditions! 

— These  are  the  things 
Packer's  Tar  Soap,  in- 
telligently used,  is  alile 
to  do. 

It  does  them  amaz- 
ingly well — so  \\  ell  that 
thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  wom- 
en use  it  in  preference 
to  any  other  shampoo- 
ing preparation.  Sam- 
ple half  cake,  lOc. 


Write  for  our  Manual: 
**r/ie  Hair  and  Scalp — Mod- 
ern  (.'.are  and  Treatment.^'  36 
pages  of  practical  information 
— free  on  request. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap — a 
perfect  cleanser,  dclinliffully  per- 
fumed.    Liberal  sample,  10c. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  84 A,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


CURRENT  POETRY 


How  numerous  a  company  the  "prae- 
ti.sing"  poets  are  may  be  seen  from 
Mr.  W.  iS.  Braithwaite's  twelfth  annual 
review  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  He  tells 
us  that  he  read  during  the  past  year  530 
poets,  totaling  1,.5()U  poems.  Of  these 
770  were  published  in  the  magazines,  and 
among  them  he  finds  298  were  "poems  of 
distinction."      He  particularizes  thus: 

The  total  number  of  poems  printed  in 
each  magazine  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tinctive poems  are:  The  Century,  total  62, 
.33  of  distinction;  Scrihncrs,  total  49,  23  of 
distinction;  The  Forum,  total  51,  23  of 
distinction;  The  Smart  Set,  total  131,  24  of 
distinction;  Harper's,  total  48,  17  of  dis- 
tinction; Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
total  198,  73  of  distinction;  -The  Bellman, 
total  48,  24  of  distinction;  Ererybody's, 
total  16,  7  of  distinction;  The  Masses, 
total  64,  22  of  distinction;  The  Outlook, 
total  17,  14  of  distinction;  The  Yale 
Review,  total  17,  11  of  distinction;  The 
Xorlh  American  Review,  total  22,  11  of 
distinction;  Poet  Lore,  total  47,  16  of 
distinction." 

His  classifications  and  citations  have 
Ix'come  too  elaborate  for  us  to  continue 
our  former  practise  of  making  abstracts. 
His  own  publication  of  the  "Anthology" 
for  the  year  gives  our  readers  this  informa- 
tion, so  we  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
the  five  poems  he  has  chosen  as  supreme: 

PATTERNS 

Amy  Lowell,  in  The  Link  Revieu-  ^Chicago) 

1  walk  down  th<>  (larden  path.s, 

And  all  tlic  dairodils 

Arc  blowing,  and  tlic  hriKlit  l>lue  squills. 

I  walk  down  the  patterned  garden  paths 

In  my  stilT,  brocaded  gown. 

Witli  my  powdered  hair  and  jeweled  fan, 

I.  too,  am  a  ran- 

Pattern.     As  I  wander  down 

Tlie  garden  paths. 

My  dress  is  riclily  figured. 

And  tlie  train 

Makes  a  ;)ink  and  silver  stain 

On  the  gnivel.  and  the  thrift 

Of  the  borders. 

.lust  a  plate  of  current  fasliion. 

Triljpinn  l)y  in  liiKh-heeled.  riblx)ned  shoes. 

Not  a  s()ftn<\ss  anywhere  ahout  me, 

Only  a  whalebone  and  bnK-ade. 

.'\n(l  I  sink  on  a  .seat  in  the  shade 

Of  a  lim<'-tree.     For  my  passion 

Wars  against  the  stiff  brocade. 

The  da(fo<lils  and  s<niills 

Kiutt<'r  in  the  breeze 

As  they  please. 

And  I  w(H'p; 

For  tlie  lime-tree  is  in  l)lossom 

And  one  small  flower  has  drooped  upon  my  bosom. 

And  the  splashing  of  waterdrops 

In  th<>  marble  fountain 

Comes  down  the  garden  patli.s. 

The  dripping  never  stops. 

I'ndenieath  my  stiffened  gown 

Is  the  softness  of  a  woman  bathing  in  a  marble 

biisin, 
\  biisin  in  the  ntidst  of  hedges  grown 
.'^o  thick,  she  can  not  see  her  lover  hiding, 
But  she  guesses  he  is  near. 
And  the  sliding  of  the  water 
Stvms  the  stroking  of  a  dear 
Hand  ui)on  her. 

What  is  summer  in  a  fine  brocaded  gown! 
1  should  like  to  .see  it  lying  in  a  heap  upon  the 

ground. 
All  the  pink  and  silver  crumpled  up  on  the  ground. 


I  would  be  the  pink  and  silver  as  I  ran  along  the 

paths. 
And  he  would  stumble  after, 
Bewildered  by  my  laughter. 
I  should  see  the  stm  flashing  from  his  sword-hilt 

and  the  buckles  on  his  shoes. 
I  would  choose 

To  lead  him  in  a  maze  along  the  patterned  paths. 
A  bright  and  laugliing  maze  for  my  heavy-booted 

lover. 
Till  he  caught  me  in  the  shade. 
And  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  bruised  my  body 

as  he  clasped  me. 
Aching,  melting,  imafraid. 

With  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  and  the  sundrops. 
And  the  popping  of  the  waterdrops. 
All  about  us  in  the  open  afternoon — 
I  am  very  like  to  swoon 
With  the  weight  of  t  his  brocade. 
For  the  sim  sifts  through  the  shade. 

Underneath  the  fallen  blossom 

In  my  bosom, 

Is  a  letter  I  have  hid. 

It  was  brought  to  me  this  morning  by  a  rider 

from  the  Duke, 
"Madam,   we   regret  to  inform   you   that   Lord 

Hart  well 
Died  in  action  Thursday  se'nnight." 
As  I  read  it  m  the  white,  morning  sunlight. 
The  letters  squirmed  like  snakes. 
"Any  answer.  Madam  ?  "  said  my  footman. 
"No,"  I  told  him. 

"See  that  the  messenger  takes  some  refreshment. 
No,  no  answer." 
And  I  walked  into  the  garden. 
Up  and  down  the  patterned  paths, 
In  my  stiff,  correct  brocade. 
The  blue  and  yellow  flowers  stood  up  proudly  in 

the  sun. 
Each  one. 
I  stood  upright  too. 
Held  rigid  to  the  pattern 
By  the  stiffness  of  my  gown. 
Up  and  down  I  walked. 
Up  and  down. 

In  a  month  he  would  have  been  my  husband. 

In  a  month,  here,  imderneath  this  lime, 

We  would  have  broken  the  pattern; 

He  for  me,  and  I  for  him. 

He  as  Colonel,  I  as  Lady, 

On  tliis  shady  seat. 

We  had  a  whim 

That  sunlight  carried  blessing. 

And  I  answered,  "It  shall  be  as  you  have  said." 

Now  he  is  dead. 

In  summer  and  in  winter  I  shall  walk 

Up  and  down 

The  patterned  garden  paths 

In  my  stiff,  brocaded  gown. 

The  squills  and  daffodils 

WiU  give  place  to  pillared  roses,  and  to  asters, 

and  to  snow. 
I  shall  go 
Up  and  down 
In  my  gown. 
Gorgeously  arrayed, 
Boned  and  stayed. 
And  the  softness  of  my  body  will  be  guarded  from 

embrace 
By  each  button,  hook,  and  lace. 
For  the  man  who  should  loose  me  is  dead. 
Fighting  with  the  Duke  in  Flanders, 
In  a  pattern  called  war. 
Christ!    What  are  patterns  for? 

THE  ADVENTURER 

Odell  Shepard,  in  The  Bellman  (Miimeapolis) 

He  did  not  come  in  the  red  dawn. 

He  did  not  come  at  noon. 
And  all  the  long,  bright  highway 

Lay  lonely  to  the  moon. 

And  never  more,  we  know  now, 
W'ill  he  come  wandering  down 

The  breezy  hollows  of  the  hills 
Into  the  quiet  town. 

For  he  has  heard  a  voice  cry 

,A  starry-faint  "Ahoy!" 
Far  up  the  wind,  and  followed 
Unquestioning  after  joy. 
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with  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  has  been  reduced  $100 — from  $985 
to  $885 — this  Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  has  been  greatly  increased 
in  power,  size  and  quality,  and  exhibits  many  notable  improvements, 
such,  for  example  as: 

—INCREASE  to  112  inches  in  wheelbase  (was  108  inches) 

— INCREASE  to  3j3-in.  bore  X  5-in.  stroke,  FORTY  Horse  Power  Motor  (was 

S'A  x5in.) 
— INCREASE  to  SEVEN-passenger  capacity  (was  Five-passeneer). 
—INCREASE  to  34  X  4  Goodrich  tires  (was  33  x  4) 
— INCREASE  to  25  body-finishing  operations  (was  20  operations) 
I — INCREASE  in  size  of  cooling  system,  depth  of  upholstery  and  many  other 

details ;  and 
— use  of  the  finest  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather  for  the  upholstery — and  a 

BETTER  grade  of  materials  everywhere  else   in   the   car    that   a   change 

was  made. 


More  than  200,000 
Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-pass.     «     $885 

Roadster,  3-pass.     .    •      $850 

Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1185 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Canadian  Prices 

TouringCar.  7-pass.     .$1195 

Roadster,  3-passenger     1165 

Landau-Roadster,3-pass.l495 

FOB.  Walkerville 


Making  it  the  BIGGEST  4-cyJinder  VALUE  of  the  1916  market! 

— the  ONLY  7-passenger,  4-cylinder  car  with  a  37^- 
inch  bore  x  5-inch  stroke,  FORTY  Horse  Power 
Motor  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  America  or 
Europe  for  less  than  $1,000.  In  power,  size  and 
quality,  this  car  has  set  a  new  standard  for  4-cylinder 
(:ars.  In  power  and  flexibility  it  equals  most  of  the 
Sixes  now  on  the  market. 

And  in  VALUE,  dollar  for  dollar,  this  Studebaker  at  $885  stands  supreme 
among  the  Fours  of  the  year  as  the  only  car  that  has  reduced  its  price 
$100,  and  yet  accompanied  the  reduction  with  a  GREAT  and  general 
INCREASE  in  quality.  See  the  car  at  your  dealer's — have  a  demonstra- 
tion— and  KNOW  for  yourself  how  much  every  dollar  of  the  price  can 
buy  in  a  Studebaker  car.    Write  at  once  for  1916  Catalog. 


Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-pass.  .  $1050 
Roadster,  3-pass.  .  .  1000 
Landau-Roadster, 3-peiss.  1350 
Coupe,  4-pass.  •  «  .  1550 
Limousine,  7-pass.  .  $2250 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Canadian  Prices 

Touring  Car,  7-pass.     .$1395 

Roadster.  S-passenger  .     1350 

Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.l695 

F.  O.  B.  Walkerville 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit 
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S^ye  0/jcn  .     ^e  Closed 

The  New  WaltKam  Wrist  Watch 

WitK  Disappearing  Eye 

TKe  bracelet  v?atcK  is  no  longer  a  fad.  It  iis  now  one  of  tKe 
recognized  liways  in  wKicK  a  watcK  may  bejworn  eOen  by  con- 
servative pdople.  J 

TKe  invention  of  tKe  disappearing  e>>e  n\akes  it  possible  to  wear 
tKe  watcK  sKown  abo-Oe  as  a  bracelet  watcK,  and  merely?  b>)  closing 
tKe  eye  convert  it  into  a  regular  iJatcK  wKicK  can  tKen  be  used  as 
a  cKatelaine,  sautoir  or  Kxrket  pioce. 

TKe  novelty  and  praMcal  advantages  of  tKis  watcK  are  so  obvious 
tKat  tKe4  speak  for  tK^selves.  jf  As-a  CKristmas  gift  it  is  unlikely 
tKat  anytKing  quite  sojl^^ractive  ^''ill  be  offered  to  you  tKis  season. 

Jewelers  and  expert  watcK-T^orkmen  know  tKat  WaltKam  move- 
ments -cOill  run  morfl  accurately  and  require  less  attention  tKan 
otKer  make?.  TKis  excellence  of  manufacture  becomes  eOen  more 
important  Tn  small  vJg'tcKes.  If  >'ou  KaOe  e^)er  Kad  experience  vJitK 
ordinar5>  small  watcKcs,  you  will  appreciate  tKe  need  of  a  WaltKam. 

WALTf^AM  WATCH  COMPANY 
WALTHAM.  MASS. 


*^^  Grand  Prize 


AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO   PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSI- 
TION HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  WALTHAM  WATCHES 

TKis  is  tKe  KigKest  award  given  and  tKe  onl>>  one  of  its  class.  Scien- 
tific tests  pro-Oe  tKe  instrumental  superiority?  of  WaltKam  WatcKes.  TKis 
is  an  outstanding  fact  conceded  by  Korologists. 


How  to  Remember  Bible  Facts 


A  Mental  Index  of  the  Bible  tells  you.  By  Rev. 
8.  C.  THOMPSON.  A  complete  memory  s>-stcm 
prepared  e.speoially  to  a-ssist  in  appreriating  and 
n-mcmberinK  the  Hiblc's  contents.  A  most  unique 
volutiK-  of  .'{.10  pages,  doth  hound.    12mo.  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagiialli  Company,  354-60  FooHli  Are.,  N.  Y. 


"E-Z"  Coin  Safety  Self-Filler  Pen 

A  USEFUL  MODERATE  PRICED  OITT 


A  new  ufi'ty  »clf-fiU«>r  f^T  cv,  ry  man.  at  any  man's  price.    To  fill 
mcrrlT  in>*'rt  ct-in  i-r  cthrr  articU-  in  slot  and  press  <  nre.   Safety  Cap 
prpTentj  leakage  if  earned  p.iinl  d.wn      H'  hicr  ■  f  Diamond  tuased 
Vulcanix4<^  Kubber.     14  Kt.  Oidd  IVn.    Kvery  part  guaranteed. 
No.  31S  Vett-Pock«t  •lx«  $1.75.        No.  316  Repnl&r  size  $2.00. 

Fr»»e  Catalupue       Aprnt*  Wanteil. 
<\  J.  Ullrich  St  Co.  37  TlininoH  St..  :Vow  York 


A  Clear  Voice— No  Throat  Strain 
If  You  Use 


IJT"pv"[7^TyT>£1    MENTHOL  CANDY 
^UUrLlM   O  COUGH  DROPS 


narcotics ;  no  coloring. 
LUDEN'S    have   many 

»««"•  In  the         - 

"yellow  box** 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

ManufactuririK  Confeciioner 
READING.  PA. 


But  we  are  long  forgetting 

The  quiet  way  he  went. 
With  looks  of  love  and  gentle  scom 

So  sweetly,  subtly  blent. 

We  can  not  cease  to  wonder. 
We  two  who  loved  liim.  how 

He  fares  along  the  windy  ways 
His  feet  must  travel  now. 

But  we  must  draw  the  curtain 

And  fasten  bolt  and  bars 
And  talk,  here  in  the  firelight. 

Of  him  beneath  the  stars. 

NEEDLE-TRAVEL 

M.\RGARET  French  Pattox,  in  The  ytasses 
(New  York) 

I  sit  at  home  and  sew, 

I  ply  my  needle  and  thread. 

But  the  trip  around  the  garment's  hem 

Is  not  the  path  I  tread: 

My  stitches  neat. 

With  their  rhythmic  beat. 

Keep  time  to  very  different  feet. 

On  a  different  journey  sped. 

Now,  glad  heart. 

Tiptoe,  tiptoe. 

They  must  not  hear  you. 

They  must  not  know, 

They  must  not  follow  where  you  go. 

Bare,  brown  feet  on  the  dusty  road. 
Unbound  body  free  of  its  load, 
Limbs  that  need  no  stinging  goad 
Step,  step  out  on  the  dusty  road. 

Friends  to  greet  on  the  jolly  road. 

Loping  rabbit,  and  squatting  toad. 

Beetle,  trundling  along  with  your  load; 

Hey.  little  friends. 

Good-day,  good-morrow. 

You  see  me  to-day. 

You  forget  me  to-morrow. 

Time  to  chase  you  across  the  roawi. 
Loping  rabbit,  and  poke  you,  toad. 
Upset  you,  beetle,  with  your  load; 
Hey,  little  friends, 
Good-<iay. 

Bare,  brown  feet  in  the  shelving  pool, 
Unboimd  body,  relaxed  and  cool, 
Limbs  lying  bare  and  beautiful ; 
Hey,  green  pool. 
Good-day,  good-morrow. 
You  hold  me  to-day. 
You  forget  me  to-morrow. 

Time  to  float  in  you,  rapt  and  cool. 
Swim  in  the  rapids  above  you,  pool. 
Dive  in  your  waters  bountiful ; 
Hey,  swe<>t  friend. 
Good -day. 

I  sit  at  home  and  sew, 

I  ply  my  nee<ile  and  thread. 

But  the  trip  around  the  garment's  hem 

Is  not  the  path  I  tread, 

THE  ROAD  NOT  TAKEN 

KoBEKT  Frost,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston) 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood. 
And,  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth: 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair. 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim 
Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear, 
Tho  as  for  that  the  passing  there 
Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same. 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 
In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 
Oh,  I  marked  the  first  for  another  day! 
Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way 
I  doubted  if  I  should  ever  come  back. 


I 
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I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I, 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

PETER  QUINCE  AT  THE  CLAVIER 

Wallace  STEVE^fs,  in  Others:  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse 


Just  as  my  fingers  on  these  keys 
Make  music,  so  the  self-same  sounds 
On  my  spirit  make  a  music,  too. 

Music  is  feeling,  then,  not  sound; 
And  thus  it  is  that  what  I  feel. 
Here  in  this  room,  desiring  you. 

Thinking  of  your  blue-shadowed  silk. 
Is  music.     It  is  like  the  strain 
Waked  in  the  ciders  by  Susanna: 

Of  a  green  evening,  clear  and  warm. 
She  bathed  in  her  still  garden,  while 
The  red-eyed  elders,  watching,  felt 
The  Basses  of  their  beings  throb 
In  witching  chords,  and  their  blood 
Pulse  pizzicati  of  Hosanna. 

II 

In  the  greefi  water,  clear  and  warm, 

Susanna  lay. 

She  searched 

The  touch  of  springs, 

And  found 

Concealed  imaginings. 

She  sighed. 

For  so  much  melody. 

Upon  the  bank  she  stood 

In  the  cool 

Of  spent  emotions. 

She  felt,  among  the  leaves. 

The  dew. 

She  walked  upon  the  grass. 

Still  quavering. 

The  winds  were  like  her  maids. 

On  timid  feet. 

Fetching  her  woven  scarves, 

Yet  wavering. 

A  breath  upon  her  hand 
Muted  the  night. 
She  turned — 
A  cymbal  crashed. 
And  roaring  horns. 

Ill 

Soon,  with  a  noise  like  tambourines. 
Came  her  attendant  Byzantines. 
They  wondered  why  Susanna  cried 
Against  the  elders  by  her  side; 
And  as  they  whispered,  the  refrain 
Was  like  a  willow  swept  by  rain. 

Anon,  their  lamps'  uplifted  flame 
Revealed  Susanna  and  her  shame. 

And  then  the  simpering  Byzantines 
Fled,  with  a  noise  like  tambourines. 

IV 

Beauty  is  momentary  in  the  mind — 
The  fitful  tracing  of  a  portal ; 
But  in  the  flesh  it  is  immortal. 

The  body  dies;  the  body's  beauty  lives, 

So  evenings  die,  in  theu-  green  going, 

A  wave,  interminably  flowing. 

So  gardens  die,  their  meek  breath  scenting 

The  cowl  of  winter,  done  repenting. 

So  maidens  die,  to  the  aiu-oral 

Celebration  of  a  maiden's  choral. 

Susanna's  music  touched  the  bawdy  string 
Of  those  white  elders;  but,  escaping, 
Left  only  Death's  ironic  scraping. 

Now,  in  its  immortality,  it  plays 
On  the  clear  viol  of  her  memory. 
And  makes  a  constant  sacrament  of  praise. 


NATIftMAlLNlAZDA 


Buy  Lamps 
in  this 
Blue 

Convenience 
Carton 


The  Way  to  Better  Light 

A  National  Mazda  Lamp  in  Every  Socket 


'OU  need  something  more  than 
electric  light  to  be  up-to-date 
-you  need  the  electric  light 
of  National  Mazda  lamps.  When  you 
have  a  National  Mazda  lamp  in  every 
socket  you  are  getting  the  most,  the  best 
and  the  least  expensive  electric  light  that 
science  and  invention  have  produced. 

National  Mazda  lamps  are  giving  elec- 
tric light  to  homes  that  do  not  wish  to 
tolerate  old-fashioned  carbon  lamps  with 
their  expensive  waste  of  electricity,  and 
their  gloomy,  yellow  light. 


rent 
many 


ATIONAL  Mazda  lamps  give 
three  times  as  much  light  as 
carbon  lamps  with  the  same  cur- 
You  can  use  three  times  as 
lamps  at  the  same  expense,  or 
the  same  number  of  lamps  each  three 
times  as  bright. 

When  you  use  carbon  lamps — no  mat- 
ter how  few — you  are  wasting  current 
that  National  Mazda  lamps  will  turn  into 
light.  National  Mazda  lamps — rugged, 
efficient,  and  costing  only  27  or  36  cents 
for  ordinary  home  sizes — make  light  that 
is  sanitary,  convenient  and  economical. 


This  is  the  old- 
fashioned  carbon 
lamp,  invented  Oc- 
tober 21,  1879.  It 
is  a  current- waster 
and  has  no  place  in 
a  thrifty  home. 


Jud^e  Them  By  Their  Look«; 

is  Lamp  Uses  More  Electricity 
Than  The$e  Thr; 

This  lamp  has  a  loop  fila- 
ment. Beware  of  such 
lamps!  They  waste  two- 
thirds  of  the  current  they 
take.  Lamps  like  these 
three  are  the  ones  to  buy. 
Be  sure  "National  Mazda" 
is  etched  on  tlie  bulbs. 


Which    Kind 
Do  You  Use? 


These  are  National 
Mazda  lamps,  rugged, 
low  priced  and  triply 
efficient. 


Every  carbon  lamp  bums  enough  current  to  light  three  National 
Mazda  lamps,  each  of  the  same  candlepower  as  the  single  carbon  lamp. 


NATIONAL    LAMP    WORKS 

of  General  Electric  Company 

82  Nela  Park  Cleveland 

Any  of  the  labels  shown  below  is  a  guaranty  of  National  Quality 


VMH 
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CDANI  GREEN  i^ 
omly 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  *^ 

Felt 

Slippers 


Tailor-made"  Comfys 
for  men,  women  and 
children,  in  popular 
colors.  Packed  in 
fancy  cartons. 
$1.25  to 
$1.50. 


They  are  felt,  soft  as  the  word 
felt,"  pliable  and  porous.  Your 
tired  feet  can  expand  and  breathe 
in  them.  Only  when  labeled 
"Daniel  Green  Comfy"  do  they 
have  the  thick,  patented  Comfy 
cushion  sole  and  heel  which  are  soft 
as  down,  yet  durable. 

If  local  merchants  do  not  sell  the 
genuine  Comfys,  with  the  trade- 
mark inside  the  slipper,  you  may 
order  from  us. 

The  daintiness  and  beauty  of  Comfys  for 
women  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Made 
in  bcwildcrinK  variety  of  st\les  and  colors. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  No.  19  D 

Daniel  Green  also  makes  a  full  line  of 
felt  footwear  other  than  Comfy,  and 
leather  and  fabric  boudoir  slippers. 

Please  send   your  orders  and  inquiries 

li>  our  N'cw  Vnik  otTui-. 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

BOSTON 

New  York  Offic*  and  Stock  Department — 

116  Fast  Ulb  Street 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


1  Oc.  Boxes 


are  now  offered 
lo  the  public  in 

The  »amc  old,  (ailhful  remedy,  in  a  new  size  box — at  .^ 
|>npular  price—  lo  encourage  all  who  suffer  from  coughs 
or  honrsenrssto  test  their  efficacy.  Thousand?  already  know 
how  quickly  Brown's  Bronchial  Troche*  relieve  and 
benefit  thousands  more  may  now  prove  their  value  by 
using  a  single  lOc.  box.  You  should  find  it  at  every 
<lrut;  store.      rlandy  to  carry  and  use—  sure  to  relieve. 

Unexcelled  for  Coughs 
and  Relief  of  Hoarseness 
Sore  Throat,  Weak  Voice 

Brown'i  Bronchial  Troches  h.ive  been  held  in  highex  repute 

fcf  neatly  Keenly  year.      Slill  m«de  in  the  same  old-fuhioned  way.     A  cough  remedy      nol    ,  candy.     Not  Micky  or 

syrupy— but  clean  lo  handle  and  lajte.     tf  you  haven't  tried  them—tett  them  now. 

Ask   Vniir   nrilOraist   '"""".'OcTriiil  size  Box  of  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.     The  finest 
x^on   jvui    \ii  ugglOi   cough  remedy  in  handiest  package.   Other  sizes  at  25c..  50c.  and  $1. 

We  will  mail  any  size  upon  receipt  of  price,  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Dept.  1 8,  Boston,  Meiss. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ARE  SOUTHERNERS  "TIRED"? 

LANGUOROUS  days  and  an  atmosphere 
^  of  "always  afternoon"  describe  satis- 
factorily to  many  a  Northern  mind  our 
Southern  States.  Just  why  we  of  the 
North  should  claim  all  the  energy  for 
ourselves  and  attribute  only  easy-going 
virtues  to  our  Southern  cousins  doth  not 
appear,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a 
conception  of  them  that  has  found  favor 
among  us,  and  we  shall  doubtless  be  as  long 
in  ridding  ourselves  of  it  as  we  have  been 
in  the  case  of  other  fallacies.  Fortunately 
there  are  those  who  can,  readily  and 
skilfully,  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  South. 
One  of  these  is  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.. 
who,  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  rebukes  "a  radical 
newspaper-writer"  in  the  course  of  whose 
"attack"  on  Southern  industries  appeared 
the  statement  that  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  South  are  perpetually 
"tired."  Dr.  Fernald  asks  us  to  consider 
that  Virginian  called  "the  father  of  his 
country" — whose  youth  was  adventurous 
and  whose  manhood  was  one  of  driving 
pertinacity.  Patrick  Henry,  whose  fiery 
eloquence  flamed  across  our  infant  nation, 
was  also  a  Southerner,  and  not  con- 
spicuously "tired."    The  defense  continues: 

It  was  a  Virginian  who,  by  his  dashing 
cavalry  exploits  in  the  Revolution,  won  the 
name  of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee. 

In  South  Carolina,  Marion  and  Sumter, 
destitute  of  almost  all  things  except  guns 
and  courage,  checked  Tarleton's  invasion 
by  what  a  historian  calls  "an  irregular, 
harassing  warfare  that,  for  daring  and 
dash,  ingenuity  of  plans,  pertinacity  of 
purpose,  and  general  effectiveness,  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  war." 

For  thirty-two  of  the  first  thirty-six 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  Presidency  was' 
held  by  natives  of  Virginia — Washington, 
Jefferson,  ISIadison,  Monroe — all  men  of 
action. 

That  Southerner,  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
followed  them,  was  never  suspected,  either 
liefore  or  during  his  eight  years  in  the 
Presidency,  of  being  "tired."  The  suc- 
cessful defense  of  New  Orleans  was  ascribed, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  Jackson's 
"almost  frenzied  energy." 

"Davy"  Crockett,  the  tireless  explorer 
and  dauntless  soldier,  and  Decatur,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  were 
SoutluTiiers. 

Taylor,  the  driving  force  of  the  Mexican 
War,  with  his  victories  of  Palo  Alto, 
Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista — the  last 
named  against  odds  of  four  to  one — was  a 
Southerner. 

In  the  war  between  the  States  the  ^ngor, 
energy,  enterprise,  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  Southern  men  were  as  remarkable  as 
their  courage.  It  needs  only  to  mention 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 
Tennessee  gave  also  to  the  Union  cause  the 
Nelson  of  modern  American  history,  and 
Da\id  Farragut. 

Even  now  we  have  in  the  White  House 
a  Southerner,  who  held  the  Sixty-third 
Congress     in     continuous     session     from 
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March  4  to  October  24,  through  a  bhster- 
ing  Washington  summer,  when  he  was,  to 
all  appearance,  the  onlj'  person  not 
"tired." 

Of  Southern  activity  in  the  pursuits  of 
peace  we  need  no  other  testimony  than  the 
tremendous  energy  that  has  recovered  from 
the  utter  wasting  of  the  Civil  War — lands 
devastated,  houses  destroyed  or  dilapi- 
dated, farms  gone  to  decay,  the  men  who 
might  liave  restored  them  killed  or  crippled 
— and  out  of  the  desolation,  somehow,  the 
men  of  the  South  have  built  up  wealth  and 
prosperity  again. 

One  is  indeed  ignorant  who  supposes 
that  Southerners  are  not  active  or  vigorous. 
In  fact,  the  Southern  people  seem  to  bo 
rather  conspicuous  for  the  very  activity 
and  vigor  in  which  their  critic  assumes 
them  to  be  lacking. 


DREAMS  THAT   COME  TRUE 

WHATEVER  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
credulous on  the  subject  of  dreams, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  one  man's  dreams 
have  developed  a  habit  of  coming  true. 
That  man  is  Nikola  Tesla,  the  inventor  of 
the  wireless  telephone.  His  latest  dream, 
based  on  the  success  of  a  transcontinental 
and  transoceanic  wireless  telephone,  is  that 
we  shall  before  many  decades  be  ringing  up 
Venus  or  Mars  and  talking  across  millions 
of  miles  of  space  with  creatures  whose 
physical  structure  is  unknown  to  us  and 
whose  very  existence  has  been  a  myth. 
"My  demonstrations  in  Colorado  Springs 
in  1899,"  said  Tesla  in  a  recent  interview, 
"proved  that  not  only  could  telegraphic 
signals  be  sent  across  the  globe,  as  I  pre- 
dicted in  1892,  but  that  the  faintest 
modulations  of  the  human  voice  could  be 
imprest  upon  the  planet  as  a  whole  and 
reproduced  at  any  point  irrespective  of 
distance."  When  this  theory  has  been 
worked  out,  as  the  inventor  promises  it 
shall  be  shortly,  we  shall  have  a  "world- 
system"  telephone,  on  which  we  may  call 
up  any  other  subscriber  in  any  country  on 
the  globe.  Perchance  we  shall  have  also 
an  interplanetary  system  as  well!  Re- 
member!— Tesla's  dreams  come  true.  What 
of  these  other  dreams  of  his,  given  in  an 
interview  recently  pubUshed  in  The  Manv- 
faclurers'  Record  f — 

The  next  art  to  be  inaugurated  is  that 
of  picture-transmission  by  ordinary  tele- 
graphic methods  and  existing  apparatus. 
This  idea  of  telegraphing  or  telephoning 
pictures  is  old,  but  practical  difficulties 
have  hampered  commercial  realizations. 
A  number  of  improvements  of  great  prom- 
ise have  been  made,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  success  will  soon  be 
achieved. 

Another  valuable  novelty  will  be  a 
typewriter  electrically  operated  by  the 
human  voice.  This  advance  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want,  as  it  will  do  away  with 
the  operator  and  save  a  great  deal  of  labor 
and  time  in  offices. 

A  new  and  extremely  simple  electric 
tachometer  is  being  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
prove  useful  in  power-plants  and  central 
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The  music  that 
brings  back,  the  dreams 

l^P'    J 

HOW  the  memory  thrills 
at  the  music  of  the 
Stein  way  I  It  stirs  thoughts 
of  the  long'ago  years  when,  even 
as  now,  the  songs  of  the  heart  were 
enriched  by  its  exquisite  tones. 

Three- score  years  ago,  even  as 
now,  the  Steinway  was  the  ideal 
piano.  In  many  a  family,  the 
Steinway  which  grandmother 
played  is  today  a  cherished  pos' 
session — its  durability  a  tribute 
to  superior  craftsmanship. 


Consider  the  Steinway  as  a  gift 
to  wife  or  daughter  or  sister — an 
enduring  evidence  of  the  noblest 
sentiment.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate.  Consider,  too, 
that  this  marvelous  piano  can 
be  conveniently  purchased  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Illustrated  literature,  describing 
the  various  styles  of  Steinway 
pianos,  will  be  sent  free,  with 
prices  and  name  of  the  Steinway 
dealer  nearest  you. 


>Steinway 


STEINWAY    &    SONS,   STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109     EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


M- 


Write  Far  Free  Book 

Written  by  six  great  poultry  experts. 
Tells  how  they  make  big  money  out 
of  chickens.  Tells  how  Red  Comb 
feeds  quickly  develop  birds  for 
market,  laying  or  show.  Address 
EDWARDS  &  LOOW1IS  CO. 
343R  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  ChicaKO 
'^M trs.  of  Red  Horn  Line  of  Dairy  F eeds 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer  — EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
Small  box  25c  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  EUicott  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to   the   man   or  woman  who  investigates. 


Model 


$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 
Visible  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Nothing  Down — Free  Trial.  Le«;s 
than  Agents'  Prices.  Shipped  on 
approval.  If  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  us  $4  a  month.  Our  booklet  is 
worth  sending  for  because  it  tells 
you  how  to  save  $48.00.  It's  Free. 

Typewriters   Dist.    Syndicate 

1510-60K  Wabash  Avenue,   Chicago 


for  farm,  ranch,  ehop,  to  pnmp,  saw, 
excavate,  hoist,  irrigate,  can  be 
bad  in  Galloway  engines  from  1  1-2 
to  16  h.  p.  All  styles.  200,000  cus-' 
tomers  testify  to  quality.  Prices 
from  1-3  to  1-2  what's  usually 
asked.    Low  freight. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Box   3035 WATEBI.OO,  Iowa 
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THE      UNIVERSi^L     PIPE 


Meets'Vbur 
Need  of  a 
Practical 
PIPE 


C^ 


All  the  tobacco  burns 
to  a  fine,  dry  ash,  when 
smoked  in  this  pipe 
with  the  "well/'  Besides, 
your  tongue  is  protected 
by  the  upward  bore 
of  the  solid  rubber  bit. 

At    good    dealers', 
25c,  35c,  50c  and  up 

WILLIAM  DEMUTH  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


The  Club  Woman's 


Huidj'book  oi  Proframt  and  Clab  Management 

«  .MniMl.-<l  liy  KATK  LOtlSH  KOKKRIs 

Far  many  yfan  in  <karf  of  dub  utyrk  in  On  Fru  Public 

Library,  Nevark,  S ,  J, 


la  a  voliimr  no  cf 
guide-book  give*  t 


li.  t 


"  *■*  •  "   *  'indbag,  Ihis 

ry  tooli  lo 
■  Ai. 
ill  trnd: 
Fully  ExpUincd 
^    ,  .  •   tor  Pap«ri — 
Oniliovt   (ur    Pracrami  —  Complete 
Procrtmi— And   Fnll    Inrormktion 
at    to  the  uie    of  Llbrarlet     and 
Literary    Tooli  —  And      Pabllr 
Soarcei  of  Information  on  People 
andToplri  of  thp  D»t 


ISao,  cloth.  192  paxei,  75c  ntl 

By  mall  83c 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  CO. 

SM-CO  Fonrtta  Arena* 
New  York 


THE    STANDAHI)    OK.TIUNAUV     i.   needed   in  erery 

,iinri.  au  I1..111.-  wi.cri-  ,>.|,i-.it,,  „  j„,i ,  u.turi.-  are  tru!y  esteemed. 


II  M 

^^        H  IS 


LODGE  and  SOCIETY 

EMBLEMS 

In   Mint. FT  Siz« 

'*   thn   tlieir  unique- 

.'  wiilial  the  detail  of 

ir.*ii;<Hl  emltlriiis.     In- 

tfl  :u  i-^-.i.t-.f  Ujvfl  and  tiKlillys*Tewed. 

In  Solid  Gold  only,  50c. 
"   ■    I'linn.f  \Vorld|12.  KIWs 

•  llowa  13.  Mens  Bible  Class 

n  U.  Jr.   O.    American 

tsCnIumbus  Hpcli?nic3 

II  WcodmcD     15.  Kni|;ht«  Pythiss 
"'  16.  Knights  Templar 

■  anellasonic  1*.  M.x«e 

IS.  F.  O.  Ea«le« 
Mis.  ni,-         19.  Orntto  Masonic 
.^V  Old  01.. ry 
"     ^^  il .  Til.-  Bell 

•■.  :hose  not  listed. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BADGE  CO. 
158  N.  Eirhth  St.  Phil.delphu  Pa. 


Unique  Holiday  Gift-  Calendar 


and   Pencil  Combined 


as(.'icuUiJ 


wi.;    1  til-      r  -.ui.  n  r  f  .r  T    ur  (n^n 

H.  MARl'I  »  COMPANY.     I 


^''  .^^.""'L'-  ''L*'''^  °'^'"''  P'*"^  "^  '«li  Heavy  sterline 
silver.  11 .50  '•'"h.^Fullv  ru«-»nte-^.  Write  for  spe.ial  quantitr 
quotatL.n.  ADVEBIISfeRS  V- ,-  ^l  r,n  Ih-  effectivelv  im- 
printr.1  .  n  the  metal  BIO  INDUCEMENTS  FOE  AGEKTS 
nt  D.     33  BROADWAY.     NF.W  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Stations,  on  boats,  locomotives,  and 
automobiles. 

Many  municipal  improvements  based 
on  the  use  of  electricity  are  about  to  be 
introduced.  We  are  soon  to  have  everj-- 
where  smoke-annihilators,  dust-absorbers, 
ozonizers,  sterilizers  of  water,  air,  food, 
and  clothing,  and  accident-preventers  on 
streets,  elevated  roads,  and  in  subways. 
It  will  become  next  to  impossible  to  eon- 
traet  disease-germs  or  get  hurt  in  the  city, 
and  country  folk  wiU  go  to  town  to  rest 
and  get  well. 

We  are  progressing  at  an  amazing  pace, 
but  the  truth  is  that  even  in  the  fields 
most  successfully  exploited  the  ground  has 
only  been  broken.  What  has  been  so  far 
done  by  electricity  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  what  the  future  has  in  store. 


DIMDING  UP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'TPHE  story  came  from  France  originally. 
^  It  is  said  that  this  plan  of  the  frank 
and  free  di\-ision  of  the  United  States  was 
one  day  sent  in  anonymously  to  the  Havas 
Agency,  the  principal  news-bureau  in  that 
countn.\  It  places  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  the  missionary  who  tried  to 
commiserate  with  his  new  cannibal  flock 
over  their  starved  and  gaunt  appearance. 
We  have  been  shedding  tears  over  here 
whenever  we  thought  of  the  wicked,  cruel 
war  that  is  devastating  Europe,  and  we 
have  even  offered  to  think  up  some  scheme 
for  settling  it.  We  have  offered  plans  for  a 
world-peace.  We  have  been  as  magnani- 
mous as  any  missionarj'.  And  now  comes 
the  story  of  the  parceling  up  of  this 
country  as  a  sop  to  the  Dogs  of  War,  and 
the  great  idea  of  gaining  eternal  peace  for 
European  nations  through  the  lasting 
destruction  of  the  North -American  Re- 
pubHc.  Into  the  pot  goes  the  missionary! 
And  much  to  the  delectation  of  the  rest  of 
the  so-called  human  race!  We  are  assured 
in  the  anonymous  note  discovered  in 
Paris  that  this  scheme  is  "far  from  vision- 
ary" and  that  "a  noted  diplomat  declared 
his  surprize  that  this  idea  of  the  partition 
of  the  United  States  had  not  emerged 
sooner,  because  the  land  is  so  largely  made 
up  of  the  constituencj'  of  all  the  warring 
nations."  Somewhat  aghast,  we  read  on, 
in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times: 

The  tentative  plan  to  satisfy  thus  the 
national  ambitions  of  the  European  coun- 
tries at  war,  instead  of  prolonging  the 
internecine  struggle,  is  broadly  outlined 
as  follows: 

Great  Britain  is'to  occupy  New  England, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

France  is  to  get  the  French  parts  of 
eastern  Canada  and  the  States  of  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 

Germany  is  to  occupy  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  ^Minnesota. 

Japan  is  to  take  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  State  of  Oregon,  upper  and  Lower 
California. 
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Mexico  is  to  be  compensated  for  Lower 
California  by  ceding  to  it  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  part  of  Texas. 

Russia  will  receive  Alaska. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  be  declared 
free,  while  the  Western  States,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Washington,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorado  will  be 
consolidated  into  an  Imperial  crown- 
domain  of  the  German  Empire. 

Tho  these  "satisfactions"  are  to  be 
acquired  in  a  concerted  campaign,  each 
of  the  several  nations  is  to  effect  the  occu- 
pation of  its  own  allotted  territory. 

Thus,  it  is  claimed,  would  best  be  met 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  different 
nations  of  old  Europe,  as  it  would  safe- 
guard their  nationals  under  their  respective 
flags. 

Whatever  be  said  about  this  bold  so- 
lution, it  should  be  appreciated  that  in 
many  ways  it  is  more  feasible  than  the 
three  successive  partitions  of  Poland, 
which,  nevertheless,  are  historic  facts. 

Truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction. 
This  alleged  tentative  understanding  of  the 
Powers  at  war  may  be  relegated  to  im- 
aginative fiction,  but  it  is  surely  not  stranger 
than  the  sober  truth,  and  it  might  easily 
take  its  form. 


STARTING  TUSKEGEE 

AS  a  money-raiser,  it  is  said,  Booker  T. 
Washington  stood  without  a  peer. 
He  it  was  who  begged  and  borrowed  the 
beginnings  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  his 
persuasive  talents  made  possible  the  great 
buildings  and  spacious  grounds  of  what  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  has  called  "the  largest 
and  most  complete  educational  plant  in  the 
South."  The  present  endowment,  which 
nearly  touches  the  S2,000,000  mark,  was 
raised  principally  by  him,  as  well  as  the 
balance  of  the  $150,000  yearly  running 
expenses  that  the  income  from  the  endow- 
ment does  not  cover.  Now  that  Dr. 
Washington  is  gone,  the  friends  of  the 
Institute  are  faced  with  the  problem  that 
his  personality  and  earnestness  always 
solved  before,  and  they  are  not  over- 
confident of  equaling  his  endeavors  in 
fund-raising.  Over  $3,000,000  must  be 
added  to  the  endowment,  and  meanwhile 
the  running  expenses  must  be  paid,  and 
inevitable  outlays  made  for  new  equip- 
ment. Undoubtedly  the  money  will  be 
raised,  but  not  as  readily  as  in  Wash- 
ington's time. 

Mr.  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  repeats  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  the  story  told  by 
William  Gregory,  one  of  the  original  thirty 
in  the  first  class  that  ever  was  taught  at 
Tuskegee,  of  the  founder's  energy  and  skill 
in  securing  subscriptions  to  the  institu- 
tion. At  the  very  beginning  the  most 
val'jable  possession  of  the  Institute  was 
young  Booker's  gold  watch.  As  the 
doctor's  old  friend  tells  the  tale: 

Mr.  Washington  he  just  used  to  pawn 
young  Booker's  gold  watch.  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  was  a  watch  that  did  as 
much  good  as  that  one.  It  was  gold,  and  it 
was  pretty.    JNliss  Baker  gave  it  to  young 


Over  the  Ice  a  Mile-a- Minute. 
Whee!    There's  the  Sport! 

RACING  down  the  wind  like  a  bird  a-wing,  ciieeks  glowing, 
nostrils  dilating,  every  nerve  tense  with  the  thrill  of  this  newest, 
most  exhilarating  outdoor  sport — Aero-sledding.  No  waiting  for 
favorable  winds;  you  control  the  speed — the  direction — as  easily  and 
comfortablv  as  from  the  seat  of  the  finest  racing  automobile.    The 

Acro-Slcd 


is  not  a  fad — not  an  experiment. 
It's  a  means  of  locomotion  as  tried- 
and-true  as  the  motorcycle,  correct 
in  principle,  unfailing  in  operation. 
A  powerful  emergency  brake  brings 
your  Aero-sled  to 
a  standstill  in  a 
couple  of  lengths. 
You  are  master 
— it  is   yours 


to  command.  The  motor  is  silent, 
vibrationless.  As  steady  as  that  of 
the  birdman  whose  life  depends  on 
his  engine.  Every  lake  and  frozen 
stream  calls  your  Aero-sled.  Bet- 
ter health  and  the  love  of  clean 
sport  demand  it.  Price  $125  com- 
plete. Shipped  by  fast  freight. 
Carriage  charges  prepaid  to  any 
point  east  of  the  Rockies. 


Write  at  once  for  the  illustrated  booklet 
"Aero-Sledding — Prince  of  Them  All" 

AERO-SLED  COMPANY 


The  Old  Way 


1376  Wells  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Three  Guardsmen — "The  Game  of  Strategy" 
Easy  as  Checkers — Deep  -xs  Chess 

Never  within  the  memory  of  tlie  present  generation  has  a  game 
been  invented  wliicli  takes  sueh  a  firm  liold  on  the  players. 

The  "Three  Guardsmen"  defend  a  marked-off  territory 
against  fifty  invaders.  To  win.  tlie  invaders  must  oceupy  tlie 
seventeen  positions  witliin  the  Tliree  Guardsmen's  territory. 
If  the  "Tliree  Guardsmen"  prevent  this,  they  win. 

Superior  strategy  wins  the  game.  Full  instructions  for  play- 
ing, with  illustrated  chart,  accompany  each  game.  A 
Holiday  Gift  that  will  be  appreciated  for  many  years.  Price 
$1.00,  postpaid  to  any  point  in  the  V.  S. 

GARRISON-WAGNER  CO.,  1631  Washington  Ave.,  Si. 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

674  Woolworth  Bldg..N.Y. 

62.'i  K  St  ,  \VaslLioi;t'.n.  1),  C. 


MUNN  &  CO. 


Chicago  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 

Prepares   Students   at   Home  for  Bar. 

FourCourses  of  Study:  College,  Post-Grad- 
uate, Business  Law  and  Bar  Examination 
Review.   Not  a  "book-selling  concern,"  but 
Actual  Daily  Lessons  by  a  recognized  School 
that  is  approved  by  Bench  and  Bar. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and 
Rules   for  Admission    to   the    Bar. 

513  Reaper  Block.  Chicetgo 
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CbmpanionsAip 


>^r:^ 


^ 


^'/•^^ 


implies  social  equality  and  presupposes  similarity 
or  ideas. 

XKe  environment  in  whicn  a  motor  car  moves 
and  tKe  standingf  of  its  possessors  is  a  direct  indi- 
cation or  value. 


Cf? 


ocnpvs-jjoo 


A 


luxurious  lignt  cars  ^ara^e  witn  tne  best  motor 
car  society  and  move  as  daily  companions  to  the 
■world  s  most  exclusive  motor  car  creations. 
From  the  most  exclusive  nomes  tnese  cars  jour- 
ney on  individual  snopping  tours,  or  to  tne  opera, 
tne  individuality  or  tne  car  itselr  adding  to  the 
companionship  or  its  occupants,  while  the  class 
or  Scripps-Booth  users  is  in  return  an  addition 
to,  and  an  indication  or,  Scripps-Booth  value. 

This  hif^h  standard  or  companionship  is  approached 
by  no  other  roadster,  and  is  the  strongest  possi- 
ble proor  or  Scripps-Booth  light  car  luxury. 

Scr/ppS'23oo/k  Co. 

J  /  9 


X>eiroit9fic/\ 


Roadster 

$775 


Coupe 
$1450 


Just  Published 

Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling 

By  S.  Roland  Hall.  Kornicrly  AdvcrtisiriK 

Ml ■     '"      '   <     <     Snappy,  iip-to-the- 

mi  tor  men  and  women 

»li>  titer. 

^.\  VOLUME  OF  INSPIRING 
IJ  THOUGHTS  ON  RETAIL  SELL- 
-"  I\G,  CALCULATED  TO  AROUSE  IN 
SALES-FOLK  A  KEEN  INTEREST  IN 
THE  ART  OF  PROPERLY  HANDLING 
THE  CUSTOMER.  AND  TO  KEEP 
THEM  CONSTANTLY  ON  THE  ALERT 
TO  SENSE  AND  SEIZE  EVERY  SELL- 
ING   OPPORTUNITY. 

Cloth,  7S  cent*  net;  by  mail,  83  c«n(« 
Fuiik&  W«gnall»  Company,  3S4-6fl  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


FORD  RADIATOR  COVERS  954 


1  I.I.I  li..<i,l  an.l  K.Kliator  (. Dvvr  $2.10. 
Lined  with  heavy  kersey.  Bir  bargain. 
Kadiator  Covers  made  to  order  for 

All  Other  Cars  $1.85 

H»»o4  II till  H.i'iiat"i-  *'..vcr  iiio<U'  t-.  i.j.li  r  (••r  aii\ 

CUT  $3.90.    Linrfl  w  itli  heavy  ]u-i\i  iptainiiit:  ft  It 

Oiilt-r  now.     SatiMfarlion  f.r  iii<>npy  refunded,  _ 

FoRadCo..  D«pl.  L.  810  W.  Madison  Si..  Chicago.  Til. 


Garage=*69J§ 


10  X  li'  feet  "Steelcote" 

txlwards    roady-to-use   irar- 
&Ke.  $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.     Fireproof.    Portal»l. 
Quickly  set  up.     All  stylt 
and    sizes  of    earaKes   anj 
portable    baildintrs.     Sen.1 
postal     for    illustrated   catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg. Co.  337-3S7  E«|littn«n.,Cinclnnatl,Oa 


Booker  when  he  was  a  little  feUow — she 
used  to  say  his  name  was  Baker,  not 
Booker— and  it  was  just  in  pawn  and  out  all 
the  time.  There  was  no  credit  then,  and. 
Lord,  that  watch  was  working  for  us  most 
of  the  time.  When  things  got  real  low  and 
there  was  neither  meal  nor  meat  nor  any- 
thing else,  that  watch  would  go  into  pawn. 
When  things  looked  up  a  bit  it  would  come 
out,  but  it  always  went  back. 

In  those  days  we  had  nothing.  Booker 
just  got  a  toe-hold  in  here — ten  or  fifteen 
acres — and  we  had  that  little  shack  that 
used  to  stand  near  the  church  where 
Booker  is  going  to  be  buried,  to  Uve  and 
sleep  and  eat  in.  We  hadn't  knives  or 
forks  or  anything.  But  graduallj'  things 
came,  and  some  lady  would  give  us  a  few 
knives,  or  a  few  forks,  then  some  one  would 
give  us  some  tin  dippers,  until  there  were 
enough  to  go  around.  For  chairs,  we  just 
made  them  out  of  planks.  Some  of  those 
chairs  and  some  of  the  old  cooking-vessels 
are  up  in  the  hbrary  now. 

Well,  that  first  class  was  wonderful. 
We  just  knew  nothing  worth  knowing. 
All  most  of  us  had  was  strength,  and  we 
wanted  to  learn.  Booker  just  got  hold  of 
us,  and  the  first  week  he  was  busy  classify- 
ing us.  Some  knew  nothing;  there  were 
some  who  were  well  enough  along  to  be 
juniors  in  college.  Then  he  just  over- 
hauled us.  He  told  us  all  about  taking  care 
of  our  bodies  and  ourselves,  and  he  just 
made  us  all  wear  collars.  Those  were  the 
days  of  paper  collars,  and  you  could  get  all 
you  needed  for  a  nickel.  Lots  of  the  boys 
did  not  know  how  to  wear  them.  They 
were  taught.  Then  we  all  had  to  wear 
neckties. 

We  had  to  keep  clean.  If  Booker  had 
what  the  j-oung  fellows  now  call  a  bug,  it 
was  keeping  clean.  Next  to  a  liar  he  hated 
a  dirty  man  or  woman  worse  than  anj'- 
thing  else  in  the  world;  those  were  the  only 
two  kinds  of  things  he  hated — liars  and 
dirty  folks.  Of  course,  he  hated  thieves, 
but  all  liars  are  thieves,  so  they  were 
included. 

Then  it  was  work.  We  could  all  work. 
One  day  Booker  said  every  one  must  be  on 
hand  the  next  Monday  for  a  cutting-bee. 
We  did  not  know  what  a  cutting-bee  was 
and  he  wouldn't  tell.  Well,  we  all  were 
there.  Every  man  had  to  take  his  ax 
and  cut  and  cut  until  they  was  near 
dead  and  there  was  a  lot  of  cleared  land  and 
plenty  of  wood  laying  about.  That  cutting- 
bee  was  a  joke  on  the  boys. 

Then  Colonel  Bowen,  a  wealthy  man 
who  used  to  live  here,  had  his  house 
burned,  and  Booker  got  the  place.  And 
then  it  just  grew.  Booker  used  to  leave 
here  on  foot  and  visit  the  conferences 
around  here  on  Saturdays  when  he  did 
not  have  the  money  to  hire  a  mule.  Sun- 
days he  would  visit  the  churches.  Every 
other  man  thought  he  had  a  call  to  preach. 
And  Booker  just  went  around  to  them  all, 
told  them  the  children  and  grown-ups 
must  be  taught  how  to  work  and  live  and 
made  them  give  money.  Sometimes  he 
got  only  a  little — the  folks  had  little  to 
give — but  he  kept  on  a-pounding. 

The  result  to-day  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  The  demonstration  at 
Dr.  Washington's  funeral,  as  largely  a 
white  man's,  declares  Mr.  Leary,  as  it  was 
a  negro's,  was  eloquent  of  the  national 
regard  for  the  negro  leader.  That  he  is 
mourned  in  Tuskegee  goes  without  saying. 
Mr.  Leary  mentions  the  impressive  funeral 
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NESTLING  close  beside  the  great,  powerful  Studebaker  engine,  is  the  tiny  Wagner  starter. 
The  giant  and  the  pigmy — strange  partners  indeed — yet  as  perfectly  mated  as  any  two  things 
could  possibly  be.  No  span  of  horses  ever  worked  in  such  perfect  unison — no  two  pieces  of 
maclfinery  ever  synchronized  more  accurately. 

But  why?  The  answer  lies  in  thorough  co-operation  between  an  organization  skilled  in  building 
automobiles,  and  an  organization  skilled  in  building  starters. 

The  Studebaker  engineers  produced  an  engine  that  is  a  marvel  of  power,  responsiveness  and  quiet 
running;  the  Wagne^r  engineers  produced  a  starter  that  is  also  a  marvel  of  power,  perfectly  adapted 
to  every  mood  of  its  big  partner. 

When  the  weather  is  cold,  and  all  engines  are  stiff  and  hard  to  crank,  the  Wagner  Starter  gives  the 
stern  command  to  **Move  on."  When  the  weather  is  fine,  a  cheery,  "Go  'long  with  you,"  sends 
the  big  partner  speedily  on  its  way. 

G^  Waincr  Starter 

The  Starter  that  is  built  to  order 


has  a  high  starting  torque  (power  delivered  at  the  crank  shaft), 
which  is  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  turn-over.  As  the  speed 
increases,  the  torque  decreases.  If  the  speed  is  slow,  as  it 
must  be  when  the  engine  is  cold,  the  Wagner  Starter  delivers 
high  starting  torque,  and  continues  to  deliver  it  until  the  in- 
creased speed  of  the  engine  decreases  the  torque.  Thus  posi- 
tive cranking,  under  all  conditions,  is  assured.  When 
conditions  are  favorable,  the  high  starting  torque  quickly  does 
its  work  and  disappears,  which  means  a  quick  get-away  and 
minimum  drain  on  the  battery. 

Quite  as  adaptable  to  its  work,  is  the  Wagner  generator.  It 
reaches  its  maximum  charging  at  17  to  20  miles  an  hour — the 
average  speed  of  automobiles.  As  the  speed  of  the  car  increases 
above  20  miles,  the  rate  of  charging  decreases,  making  it  as  im- 


possible to  over-charge  the  battery  as  it  is  to  under-charge  it. 
The  ability  to  build  such  a  starter  comes  from  25  years'  ex- 
perience in  building  motors  and  generators — the  two  vitals  of 
an  automobile  starter. 

By  permission  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  we  point  to  the 
150,000  Wagner  Starters  that  have  been  built  to  order  for 
Studebaker  cars,  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  experience  in 
building  starters. 

The  general  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  owners  of  these 
cars  is  a  tribute  to  both  the  cars  and  the  starter.  Splendid 
examples  of  team  work— the  logical  result  of  the  starters 
being  built  to  order  for  the  cars. 

In  1916  over  125,000  new  cars,  of  several  different  makes,  will 
be  equipped  with  Wagner  Starters,  built  to  order  for  them. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., U.S. A. 

/   Boston  Springfield,  Mass.  New  York  Montreal  Philadelphia 

Factory  Branches  and  J  Syracuse  Buffalo  Toronto  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Toledo 

Service  Stations:        j  Cincinnati  Detroit  Chicago  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  St.  Paul 

'   Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Denver         Los  Angeles         Seattle         [San  Francisco 

Selling  Agencies:    Memphis  New  Orleans  Sioux  City  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City  London.  Eng» 
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No.  K7,  compl.tp  wilVi  42  hiKhpst  grade  tooU,  $28.50 


Too  happy  for  words! 

How  a  K0SM  KltfJlR  Tool  Set  will  please  your  boy,  too ! 

Nothing  can  please  him  more — nothing  combines  so  big  a  measure  of 

both  practical  use  and  enjoyment. 

A  Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinet  is  a  real  help  for  the  boy — makes  him  handy  with  tools 
— encourages  him  to  employ  his  spare  hours  to  good  advantage — inspires  in  him  an 
appreciation  of  conscientious  quality. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  tool  bears  that  mark  of  the  master  maker — the  Keen  Kutter 
Trade-Mark — every  Keen  Kutter  tool  is  guaranteed  perfect. 

You  vrill  find  that  you  can  get  Keen  Kutter 
Tool  Sets  at  surprisingly  moderate  prices 
— as  low  as  $8.50  and  up  to  $125. 
Most  dealers  carry  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 
Any  dealer  will  gladly  get  them  for  you. 
Booklet  No.  597  of  Tool  Cabinets  gladly 
sent  on  request. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

St.  Louis  New  York 

Philadelphia  Toledo 

Minneapolis         Sioux  City         Wichita 

"TItf  Hf collection  of  QVAUTY  Remains 
Lone  After  tlie  PRICE  u  Forgotten." 

— E.  C.  Simmons. 
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CUTLERY     AND     TOOLS 


Will  you  give  one  family 

A 

MERRY 

XMAS 
DINNER? 


Wn  nn-  l.iit  >"Mr 
Atf^nlN  — ynu  are 
the  bniil. 

800,000  poor  p«v>. 
pie  cho^rpd  laii 
Xmaii  In  dip 
r,  H.  br  Tli«. 
fl  n  I  T  n  t  I  <>  n 
Armx. 

Help  n»  In  thl« 
wajr  t4i  itpt  rlin«> 

to  tbi>«'  1 1  1,.. 

Oivp  til.  .11  lit. 
Ipa«t  oni'  li.ii'i>y 
da;  In  the  yvar. 


Living  Music  Box 

W-r    I     ^    Pill    .-..■v.! 
Our  f.imoiis  mntlcally  educated  Canary, 
the   moMt    \vi>Ti(lrrlul  sinccr  in  existence. 
SinRs  in  eTeninKs  as  well  as  during  day. 
Sent  on  s  day..' trial.    Money  tC  AA 

back  If  not  tatUfled.  ^D.UU 

Mr^    K    .l..llii..  .Jr.,  Savannah,  Oa..  writ^-s: 
"Mv  l.inl  i<  w.rlh  Im«  woieht  in  p.. LI." 
Illustrated  Cat aloR  and  testimonials  Free 
Max  Gelalcr's  Roller-Scod  and  BIrd-Blscult 
l»  the  4.nly  l»r..p«-r  fr*Ml  f..r  rrtn.in.v    .  .    ..|v  MAKES 

y^ir  hird  sinp  all  Trar  '^..111  (       \(    .  ,r  hy  par- 

rrl  i>iiit  f..r  :WV.   ValuaMt  l:ir  1  1. .  •  r'snanio. 

y%:\\   <;i.|-l<<r  Kli'd  to.,   Ilepl.   I,.  Oiiiahii.  .\rl>. 
Itirils.  I)t)8s  iind  I'ets.  In  Huslness  11  Years 


Clean  Linen 


You   enn  have  plenty  of  cl.  an  linen    at  small   cost 
If  you  u»<.  the 


/ 


S2.00  Ferdt  a  Family  of  Five 
Send   Donations    to    Com.    Miss    Booth 
118  Wett   Fourteenth   Street.    New  York  City 
Verfeni  Dcpt..  Comm.  Eatill.  108  N.  Dcarlmra  St.,  Ckicaf  o 


SimplexIroker 


3  easy  by  hand  or  power.  1 
rent  for  heat.    8  sizes— 
125  and  up.   Soon  saves 
it:^  cost.      Easy  pay- 
ments if  desired. 
Write    for   FREE 
Hooklet  and  FREE 

Trial  Offer. 

*ai«ntiii  Iromm  Wactiim  Co,537-168N.Midii<!M  ATe..aiicago.ni. 


services,  at  which  a  choir  of  1,700  voices 
sang  the  old  plantation  melodies  that  in 
modified  form  have  contributed  to  our 
national  music.  One  of  these,  which  he 
quotes,  so  sings  itself  that  even  the  reader 
can  with  justice  imagine  its  effect  when  sung 
on  that  occasion,  and  realize  how  fittingly 
it  voiced  the  negroes'  mingled  ecstasj-  of 
mourning: 

Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  coming  for  to  carry  me 

home. 
Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  coming  for  to  carry  me 
home. 
I'm  sometimes  up,  I'm  sometimes  down. 
Coming  for  to  carrj-  me  home. 

But  still  my  soul  feels  a  heavenly  bound. 
Coming  for  to  carry  me  home. 

I  looked  over  Jordan  and  what  did  I  see 
Coming  for  to  carry  me  home? 

A  band  of  angels  coming  after  me. 
Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  coming  for  to  carrj-  me 

home. 
Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  coming  for  to  carry  me 
home. 


GIA^ING  FATHER  HIS  DUE 

WE  have  a  "Mothers'  Day,"  but,  as 
yet,  no  "Fathers'  Day,"  and  that  is 
typical  of  an  injustice  perpetrated  in  many 
forms  and  without  alle\-iation  upon  the 
male  parent.  "What  is  Home  without  a 
Mother?"  This  form  of  interrogation, 
intended  to  stagger  the  imagination  of  the 
average  person,  is  never  turned  upon  the 
problem  of  the  fatherless  home.  "A 
Boy's  Best  Friend  is  His  Mother."  There 
is  no  apparent  premium  on  paternal 
affection.  When  a  child  turns  out  well — 
"a  mother's  influence";  when  the  opposite 
is  the  case — "no  wonder,  with  such  a 
father!"  The  chord  of  human  sympathj-  is 
universally  attuned  to  the  word  "mother." 
Poets,  dramatists,  and  fiction-writers  find 
it  good  material  that  never  fails  them. 
Juries  are  swung  bj'  it  to  acquit  the  hardest 
and  sanest-looking  criminals.  "Father" 
at  best  has  but  a  patriarchal  quality.  It  is 
of  such  things  that  the  Indianapolis  News 
bids  us  take  thought,  the  while  it  rushes 
to  the  father's  defense.  Father  must  not 
be  overlooked,  its  editor  holds,  for — 

The  average  father  succeeds  pretty  well 
in  discharging  his  duty  to  society.  He 
labors  along  persistently  and  quietly  for 
six  days  a  week  that  his  family  may  be 
pro\ided  for;  he  stands  between  his 
family  and  the  world,  shouldering  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  rent,  the  taxes,  the 
grocery  and  the  coal  bills;  he  admonishes 
the  boy  and  advises  mother,  seeking  always 
to  make  their  burden  lighter;  he  works 
unceasinglj',  without  complaint,  fighting, 
scheming,  suffering,  to  the  one  end  that 
his  family  may  be  assured  comfort  and 
independence.  In  this  he  sometimes  fails, 
but  he  keeps  on  trying,  cheerfullj%  stolidly, 
stubbornly  plugging  along  to  the  end. 

The  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  he 
makes  willingly.  The  boy  must  go  to 
college  and  the  girl  must  have  music 
lessons;  something  must  be  cut,  and  usually 
it  is  some  luxury  of  father's  that  perishes 
by  the  wayside.     He  is  not  so  poetical  a 

GUE.VT  BE.4.R  SPKING  WATEK 
50c  the  case  of  six  slass  stoppered  bottles 
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figure  as  mother,  not  so  demonstrative  in 
his  affections,  so  elated  in  pleasure,  so  de- 
prest  in  grief.  And  yet  many  will  remem- 
ber a  kind  word  here,  or  a  thoughtful  act 
there,  that  stands  out,  clear  and  distinct, 
as  one  of  youth's  happiest  impressions. 

Not  often  is  he  appreciated  by  the 
growing  boy.  Often  he  stands  in  the 
family  as  the  official  admonisher  to  whom 
the  boy's  faults  are  related  for  punish- 
ment. On  him  falls  the  unpleasant  task 
of  applying  the  rod;  his  is  the  arm  that 
must  enforce  respect  for  mother  and  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others.  In  this 
light  the  growing  boy  is  likely  to  view 
him  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  awe,  and  re- 
spect. Not  until  years  bring  a  proper 
perspective  is  he  rightfully  understood 
and  apprftf^'ated — and  perhaps  not  even 
then. 


ADVAANTUEZ    OV    SIMPLIFIKAISHON 

SPELLING  reformers  have  shared,  in 
many  quarters,  the  unpopularity  of 
Esperantists  and  other  disturbers  of  the 
English  language.  Many  of  them  have 
gone  about  the  business  with  extreme 
gentleness  and  tact;  others  have  rushed 
in  pell-mell  and  have  "gone  the  limit"  in 
their  endeavor  to  cast  out  the  spelling- 
book  and  draw  the  stinger  of  the  spelling- 
bee.  Among  the  latter  must  be  numbered 
a  group  of  serious  thinkers  in  London  who 
have  banded  themselves  together  under  the 
name  of  the  "Simplifyd  Speling  Sosyeti," 
44  Great  Russell  Street.  In  view  of  the 
many  manifest  disadvantages  (or  even 
"disadvaantijez")  of  English  orthography 
as  it  now  is,  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticize 
captiously  any  attempt  at  its  reformation. 
Par  better  to  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self. We  therefore  append  two  character- 
istic paragraphs  from  the  "Sosyetiz" 
organ.  The  Pyoneer,  without  further  com- 
ment. They  constitute  an  "Apeel  tu 
Biznes  Men"  on  the  theme  of  "the  klaimz 
OV  Empyr,"  and  run  as  follows: 

Aafter  the  Wor  new  feeldz  ov  komers 
wil  be  oepen  tu  us  if  we  hav  the  strength 
and  enerji  tu  pozes  them.  Our  relaishonz 
with  our  koloniz  and  dependansiz  wil  ofer 
sum  veri  delikait  problemz.  We  wont  tu 
simplify  theez  as  far  as  posibel.  Hou  beter 
kood  we  doo  so  than  by  inkreesing  the 
fasilitiz  for  inter komeunikaishon?  In  South 
Africa,  whair  Dutch  speling  haz  been 
simplifyd,  the  Dutch  langwij  iz  ousting  the 
English;  in  Canada  thouzandz  ov  forin- 
erz  ar  drifting  intu  groops,  thus  ading  tu 
the  difikultiz  ov  guvernment;  in  India 
kountles  numberz  ov  Indianz  ar  sufering 
seerius  los  by  our  persistens  in  retaining 
this  inkeubus.  Amung  frendli  naishonz  the 
Japanese  oepenli  lament  our  obdeurasi. 

Hou  kan  we  remedi  such  a  stait  ov 
thingz:  hou  set  the  reform  going?  From 
our  Euniversitiz  we  kan  not,  from  thair 
naiteur  and  konstiteushon,  look  for  sub- 
stanshal  help  in  the  mater  ov  institeuting 
chainjez.  If  we  wish  for  proegres  we  must 
maik  a  frontal  atak  on  the  Edeukaishon 
Authoriti.  But,  whyl  we  ar  dooing  this  by 
meenz  ov  our  petishon  and  by  eksperi- 
ments  in  skoolz,  we  aask  biznes  men,  men 
ov  inishiativ,  men  ov  resors,  tu  help  us  in 
the  taask  ov  prepairing  publik  opinion  for 


"Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

Satin-Like  Interior  Trim,  for  All  Woodwork, 
is  invariably  in  my  Specifications. 

"I  endorse  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  be- 
cause it  has  a  beautiful  grain  and 
lustrous  texture. 
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NERVOUS  BREAKDOWNS 
and  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM 

by  Charles  D.  Musqrove,  M.D.  An  informing,  inspir- 
ing, and  helpful  book  for  the  lay  reader  on  the  causes 
of  nervous  collapse,  with  practical  advice  on  how  to 
avoid  it.  Its  sound  common  sense  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  those  who  would  keep  well  and  retain  their 
efficiency  unimpaired.  12 mo,  cloth,  196  pp.  Si. 00  net; 
by  mail  $1.12. 
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chainj.  Our  skeem  klaimz  tu  be  a  rashonal 
soleushon  ov  the  difikulti  ov  ko-ordinaiting- 
sound  and  simbol,  but  it  duz  not  lai  klaim 
tu  eni  majikal  pouer  ov  konverting  the 
British  publik  tu  speling  reform  az  a 
propozishou.  That  kan  be  dun  oenli  by 
egzortaishon,  eksplanaishon,  and  egzaam- 
pel.  It  iz  in  this  werk  that  we  aask 
ernestli  the  help  ov  biznes  men. 

In  apology  to  those  whose  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  our  ancient  language  may  cause 
them  to  turn  from  the  above  with  aversion 
we  can  best  quote  the  brief  appeal  of  a 
■KTiter  to  this  estimable  magazine: 

"Look  at  it  kaamli!" 


CATCHING  A  GERMAN   SPY 

IT  was  upon  the  edge  of  that  forest 
called  by  the  Russians  themselves 
"The  Place  of  the  Tomb,"  and  on  a  night 
when  the  war  "that  flickered  unceasingly 
up  and  down  the  line  of  the  Rawka  and 
Bzura"  had  caught  for  a  moment  upon  the 
fringe  of  this  particular  piece  of  woodland 
and  blazed  suddenly  into  battle.  Through 
the  dark  came  the  whine  of  biillets,  and 
lights  flared  here  and  there  in  the  woods. 
All  about  men  were  marching,  lurching, 
staggering  back  and  forth  through  the 
trees.  Stumbling  figures  were  making  their 
way  painfully  in  great  numbers  to  the 
hospital-camp,  pitched  under  cover  of  the 
forest.  "Wounded!  Wounded !"  was  their 
cry,  now  in  warning,  now  faintly  despairing. 
As  rapidly  as  driving  energy  and  frantic 
speed  could  do  so  they  were  taken  care  of 
by  the  worn  attendants.  Finally  came  one 
more  slowly  than  the  others,  and  yet  more 
certainly,  and  he  made  no  outcry.  .  .  . 

Thus  begins  Perceval  Gibbon's  story  of 
the  execution  of  a  German  spy,  which  he 
witnessed  in  Russia  during  the  earlier 
Polish  campaigns.  The  newcomer,  he 
writes  in  Collier's  Weekly,  had  his  jaw  and 
face  bandaged,  as  tho  he  were  one  of  the 
all-too-usual  shrapnel  victims.    As  we  read : 

A  sanitaire  found  him  and  pointed  the 
way  to  the  tent.  "Can  you  get  there 
^\^t^hout  help?"  he  demanded.  From  be- 
liind  the  stained  bandages  came  a  wordless 
mumble  and  the  ma+i  nodded 

It  was  some  two  or  three  hours  later 
that  the  sa  nit  a  ire  who  had  accosted  the 
face-bandaged  man  came  across  hir» 
again,  not  far  from  the  tent. 

"Why!"  he  said,  "what  are  you  doing 
here?  Didn't  you  understand  where  you 
had  to  go?  Come  along;  I'll  take  you 
there." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  man's  arm  to 
draw  him  along;  at  that  touch  and  the 
friendly  compulsion  of  it  the  wounded 
man  jerked  back,  dragging  his  arm  free. 
His  Avound,  it  seemed,  he  could  bear, 
but  not  hands  laid  upon  him.  He  hesi- 
tated, as  if  he  would  move  back  into  the 
wood.  Next  moment  he  stood  in  the  hght 
of  the  sanilaire's  electric  torch,  his  eyes, 
above  his  bandages  and  below  his  cap, 
battling  and  blind  by  its  glare. 

"Ah!"  The  torch  went  out  and  the 
sanitaire's  hands  descended  upon  him, 
firmly  now,  in  a  grapple.  "Help,  here!" 
shouted    the    sanilaire,    hanging    to    him 
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Arlio   fought    to    be    free.       "  Help,  here, 
brothers!     Here's  a  German  spyl" 

I  saw  him  first  when  the  bandages  had 
been  talven  from  him — those  bandages 
that  had  spared  him  the  need  of  spealiing 
Russian — laying  bare  his  dean-shaven 
cheeks,  which  showed  no  wound,  and  the 
pert  trimmed  mustache  on  his  upper  lip. 
An  officer,  this  one — a  Prussian,  with  all 
the  assumption  and  stern  pride  of  his  race 
and  class.  He  had  already  been  judged 
and  condemned;  life  for  him  was  at  its 
end;  he  stood  in  the  light  of  the  lantern 
awaiting  the  firing-party  that  was  even  now 
coming  up,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back,  in  an  attitude  of  serene  and 
nonchalant  ease. 

It  cost  him  apparently  no  effort  to 
hold  the  smooth  and  imperturbable  calm 
of  his  features,  to  be  and  seem  an  officer 
and  an  aristocrat  in  the  very  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death. 

A  Russian  officer  stept  forward  and 
offered  his  cigaret-case.  The  prisoner, 
with  a  nod  of  acknowledgment,  took  and 
lighted  a  cigaret.  He  drew  at  it,  lifted 
it  from  his  lips  and  blew  a  thin  cloud  of 
smoke,  like  a  man  who  relishes  it  whole- 
heartedly. 

Then  the  firing-party,  ten  men  and  an 
officer,  tramped  up,  halted  with  a  jar  and 
a  clatter.  The  prisoner  turned  toward  it, 
exchanging  a  salute  with  the  officer  in 
charge. 

The  men,  upon  a  curt  order,  closed 
about  him.  Another  order,  and  they 
marched  off,  taking  him  with  them, 
courteously,  with  due  military  observance 
of  his  rank. 

COOLIE  ESPERANTO 

HOW  the  workmen  on  the  Tower  of 
Babel  ever  got  home  the  night  their 
sky-scraper  came  to  grief  and  they  earned 
us  our  regrettable  multilingual  inheritance 
has  never  been  explained.     In  a  similar 
situation  to-day,  we  would,  of  course,  use 
Esperanto,  or  some  other  patented  language, 
but  the  Babehtes  very  likely  had  nothing 
to  use,  save  the   sign-language  and  brute 
strength.      Half-way   between   these   two 
extremes   comes   the   invention   of   Pidgin 
English — it  neither  attains  the  heights  of 
a  patent  language,  with  a  ready  flow    of 
nouns  and  verbs  and  poetic  possibilities, 
nor    does    it    descend    to    the    depths    of 
gesticulatory   conversation.      In    The   Na- 
tional Sunday  Magazine  we  are  told  that 
Pidgin  English  was  invented  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Yankee  and  British  ships 
first  engaged  regularly  in  the  tea-trade  with 
China.     "Pidgin"  means  "business,"  and 
Pidgin    English    was    strictly    a    business 
language,  compounded  for  the  most  part  of 
English  words  employed  in  the  wholly  un- 
synthesized  Chinese  manner  of  sentence- 
structure.      The    writer    states    that    the 
largest  Pidgin  glossary  contains  only  two 
or  three  hundred  words.    Yet  that  language 
has  served  its  purpose  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
likely  to  go  on  doing  so.    It  includes  a  few 
words  of  Hindustani  that  Indian  employees 
of  the  East  India  Company  brought  with 
them  when  they  were   sent   farther  east- 
ward to  care  for    the  Chinese  trade,  and 
also    Spanish,    Portuguese,    and    Russian. 
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We  are  given  examples  of  how  these  words 
came  to  be  used  and  their  part  in  the 
formation  of  new  expressions: 

The  Hindustani  godown  is  the  Pidgin 
name  of  a  warehouse  or  any  place  where 
goods  are  stored.  A  ship's  hold  in  Pidgin 
is  a  ship-gndown.  The  word  josk,  so  fre- 
quently used  in  Pidgin,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Portuguese  Dios.  However,  in  Pidgin, 
the  word  means  not  only  God,  but  also 
luck,  superstition,  religion,  etc.  Some- 
times one  hears  it  in  peculiar  combinations, 
such  SiS  joss-pidgin-inan,  which  is,  Hterally, 
CJod-business-man,  or  clergyman.  Spanish 
contributed  a  number  of  words,  including 
sabe,  which  in  Pidgin  is  pronounced  sarree. 
"My  satwee"  is  the  reply  of  the  Chinese 
scrsant  when  he  has  been  instructed  to  do 
something. 

All  the  words  in  Pidgin  have  much 
broader  meanings  than  in  the  language 
from  which  they  were  adopted.  Pidgin 
itself  means  not  only  business,  but  also  all 
kinds  of  employment  and  aeti^^ty.  When 
a  servant  wants  to  tell  you  that  he  is  busy, 
he  says  "My  have  got  Pidgin."  Pay  may 
have  its  original  English  meaning,  and  it 
may  also  mean  either  compulsion  or 
agreement.  "My  pay  you  go  away"  may 
mean  either  "I  order  you  to  leave"  or 
"I  allow  you  to  leave."  The  tone  in 
which  it  is  said  furnishes  the  clue  for  the 
interpretation. 

Catchee  is  a  modification  of  the  English 
word  catch,  meaning  ownership  or  ac- 
quisition. A  man  doesn't  "get  married." 
He  catcher  a  wife,  which  is  not  so  absurd 
as  it  sounds.  Nor  does  he  tell  you  that  his 
wife  is  dead,  but  expresses  the  same  thing 
by  saying  that  his  wife  is  fi/tishcd,  which  is  a 
diplomatic  way  of  putting  it,  for  finished 
may  also  mean  that  she  is  divorced. 

Piecee  is,  of  course,  the  word  piece.  ])ut 
it  is  used  in  Pidgin  in  connection  with  all 
numerals.  One  would  not  say  in  Pidgin, 
"two  men,"  but  "two  piecee  man,"  that  is, 
"two  pieces  of  men."  The  reason  for  this 
is  found  in  the  mysteries  of  Chinese 
grammar. 

The  Cantonese,  unlike  the  northern 
(^hinese,  finds  great  difficulty  in  pronounc- 
ing the  letter  "r"  and  usually  changes  it  to 
"1."  So  "trouble"  becomes  bobbelly,  an 
excellent  change  if  there  is  anything  to  the 
science  of  aptronymics.  Maskee  is  the 
Pidgin  for  the  Russian  nichevo  and  means 
the  same  thing,  "never  mind,"  "what  is 
the  use,"  "let  it  be,"  etc.  Chow  means  to 
cat  and  also  to  drink,  for  a  Chinese  servant 
wouldn't  know  what  one  meant  if  he  asked 
for  drinking-water.  Choio-water  is  the 
name  approved  bj-  Pidgin  usage. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Esperantists  that  their 
language  can  be  read  with  ease  by  one  who 
has  never  studied  a  syllable  of  it.  In  this, 
however,  they  have  no  advantage  on  the 
Pidginists.  In  proof  of  this,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  story  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  done  into  Pidgin: 

First  time  have  got  two  piecee,  one 
piecee  belong  he,  one  piecee  belong  she. 
Two  pieci'e  stop  garden  inside.  Topside 
jossman  talkee  two  piecee: 

"This  side  plenty  thing  can  chow  chow. 
Have  got  one  i)iecee  fluit  no  can  ch jw  chow, 
suppose  makee  chow  chow,  chop  chop 
(.verj-  quickly)  pay  you  makee  die." 

Two  piecee  velly  happy.  No  have  got 
pidgin:  allee  time  can  makee  play;  any 
time  have  got  chow.  Biraeby  (by  and  byj 
no   likee.     Bimeby   wantchee  chow   allee 
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same  fluit  topside  jossman  have  talkee  no 
can  chow. 

Bimeby  one  piecee  snake,  he  belong 
velly  big,  he  belong  velly  bad,  allee  same 
debblo  (devil),  he  come  talkee: 

"How  fashion  you  no  makee  chow? 
Topside  jossman  he  talkee  no  can,  topside 
jossman  he  no  savvee.  You  makee  chow, 
bimeby  can  see." 

One  piecee  chow;  siie  pay  she  husband, 
he  allee  same  chow. 

Bimeby  topside  jossman  he  have  look- 
see,  he  savvee.  He  number  one  (very) 
angly.  He  call  he  number  one  (first)  angel, 
talkee  he  go  bottom  side  chop  cho}).  Num- 
ber one  angel  he  catchee  one  piecee  big 
stick,  he  go  bottom  side,  he  talkee: 

"You  no  can  stop  this  side,  chop  chop 
must  go  other  side.  Allee  time  must  do 
pidgin.  No  can  play.  Suppose  play  no  can 
chow  chow." 

Two  piecee  belong  velly  soUy. 

This  is  not  diffi(!ult  to  read  or  understand. 
In  fact,  itb  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
ambiguity  recommends  Pidgin  highly. 
Considering  this  essential  alone,  the  writer 
takes  pains  to  show  us  how  simple  diplo- 
matic negotiations  would  become  if  can-ied 
on  in  Pidgin.  The  recent  notes  to  Germany, 
for  example,  would  read: 

Before  time  we  belong  fliends.  Long 
time  no  have  got  bobbelly.  .Just  now  you 
makee  fight  England.  Maskee.  That  no 
belong  my  pidgin.  Suppose  you  wantchee 
fight,  can  do.  Suppose  England  she 
wantchee  fight,  can  do.     My  no  fight. 

You  have  got  plenty  piecee  submarine, 
belong  little  boat  go  bottom  side  water. 
Little  boat  have  got  one  big  piecee  gun; 
suppose  makee  shoot  he  pay  big  boat  go 
bottom  side.  Suppose  he  shoot  English- 
man war-boat,  maskee.  That  thing  no 
my  pidgin.     That  he  pidgin. 

Englishman  have  got  plenty  piece 
pidgin  boat,  go  Melican-side  England- 
side.  Pidgin  boat  belong  velly  big,  no 
have  got  gun,  no  can  fight.  Just  now  you 
have  pay  one  pidgin  boat  go  bottom  side. 
Plenty  piecee  Melicans  makee  die.  That 
no  belong  ploper.  That  velly  bad.  Meli- 
cans no  fight,  how  fashion  you  pay  they 
makee  die?  Suppose  you  take  Melicans 
off  pidgin  boat,  pay  they  go  home,  can 
shoot  big  boat.  Suppose  no  take  off  no 
can  do.  Suppose  you  pay  one  more  piecee 
Melican  makee  die,  my  belong  velly  angly. 

But  in  employing  Pidgin  English  there  is 
one  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Not 
all  Chinamen  use  it.  There  are  some  who 
resent  the  implication  that  they  can  e^'en 
imderstand  it,  as  we  read : 

It  was  a  mandarin  of  this  class  that  a 
recently  arrived  missionary  lady  addrest 
on  the  subject  of  a  huge  boulder  she 
wanted  removed  because  it  obstructed 
the  entrance  to  the  mission  compound. 

"Just  now  have  got  one  big  piecee  rock, 
allee  same  stone,  belong  road  inside,"  she 
said.  "Suppose  one  piecee  man  come 
look  see  mission,  no  can  see.  Rock  too 
nmchee  big.  Too  mucliee  bobbelly.  Rock 
long  time  stay  that  side.  Rock  belong  no 
good.     Must  wantchee  blow  up." 

The  mandarin  listened  in  amazement 
and  misunderstanding,  and  the  lady  re- 
peated her  argument  with  amplifications. 
At  last  he  saw  the  point. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  without  the  trace  of  an 
accent.  "You  want  me  to  blow  up  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  n'est-ce  pas?" 


XX/KI  IK  lODAY  for  this  big.  finely  illustrated  Shopping  tjuide, 
♦  '  and  do  your  C;iiri^tmas  buying  comfortably  at  home.  Thou  ■ 
sands  of  suggestions  for  gifts — useful,  beautiful,  aiticles  you  can 
be  sure  are  right  in  (luality  and  price  because  they  come  from 
I'eacock's,  the  store  whose  word  is  backed  by  more  than  threj- 
[luarters  of  a  century  of  scrupulously  honorable  dealing. 


Solid  Gold 
Cuff   Buttons 

Polished,  light  green 
gold,  engine  turned 
border,  loose  link 
connection. 


Peacock==El^iii   o 


SOCIO  GOLD«*0 

\Good  KJatch 


A  Watch  Bracelet  has  practical,  permanent 
value  as  well  as  artistic  beauty  wlien  it  bears 
the  name  Peacock-Elgin — a  twofold  guarantee 
of  perfect  satisfaction,  $15  to  $70.  Lady 
Elgin.  14  k.  gold,  15  jewels,  $40.  Men's  Peacock 
Special  Elgin,    14  k.,   thin  model.  $20.    Others 

to  $100. 

ESTABLISHED  1837 

State  &  Adams  Sts.  CHICAGO 


>o.  S21 

Day  Dreams  I'apor  MVig^ht 
H  in.  lonjr.     Prico  .'*il..'»0 


"ARTBRQ/VZ"  PRODUCTS 

BOOK  ROCKS    •    BOUDOIR   LAMPS    •    ASH  TRAYS 
PAPER  WEIGHTS     STATUARY  •  PORTABLES,  ETC. 


No.  .">I7 — Hfifrht  »  in. 

Kodiirs  "Tliinker"  Itook  Kui-k^ 

Price  $7.50  l^air 


No.  1041 — Heiicht  li}4  In, 

rli'nese  Itiiddba 

Trlop,  Verdi'  (ireen.  $16.01) 

mill  (iold  Cap.  $30.00 

10  in.  sizo,  .«IO.(IO 


No.  I04fi — Aiiii-rirnn  Bisuii 
Hei^bl  a  iu.     I'rite  $1».00 


STINCTIVE  GIFTS 
Unusual  Bridge  Prizes 

and  for 

Decorative  Use  in  the  Home 


Any  one  of  the  many  "ARTBRPiVZ"  Prod- 
ucts  makes  a  gift  that  bespeaks  a  tasteful 
selection  and  is  at  the  same  time  an  acknowl' 
edgment  of  the  recipient's  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  artistic, 

ARTBRP/^Z  is  the  perfected  development  of  a  proc- 
ess that  permits  a  scientific  and  heavy  seamless  deposit  of  "i".  looc 
Government  test  bronze  applied  over  a  reinforced  baser  core  m''^  L. 
resulting  in  a  finished  product,  the  equal  of  cast  bronze  in  **"""  ''•^ 
finish,  workmanship  and  durability  at  onc'tenth  the  prices.  I'lii-o  .$10.00 

"ARJBRPNZ"  Products  are  for  sale  by  the  best  stores 
throughout  the  country  at  prices  ranging  from  $  1 .50  up. 

When  west  of  Chicago  add  $.50  to  prices  listed  at 
$5.00  and  over;  add  25c  to  prices  listed  under  $5.00. 
When  buying  anything  in  bronze,  insist  that  it  is 
'AR.TBRQ/NZ"  which  is  guaranteed  and  assures  you 
of  absolute  satisfaction. 

Go  to  the  leading  department,  jewelry,  book,  art 
and  other  stores  and  see  the  complete  line  of 
'ARTBRP^z"  Products. 

If,  by  chance,  your  dealer  is  out  of  stock,  write  us  at 
once  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

KATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS 

501  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


^o.  oH— lleijrlil  h' J    in.      Usher  l.o\   liuol.  Itucks 
IVice  $10.00  I'air 


KATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me  your   catalog   of   "ART- 
BRol\Z"  Products. 

Name 

Address 

Town 

Stale L.  D.  V2i- 10 
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Select  Miami,  Florida 
Grapefruit  and  Oranges 

Many  men  of  wealth  maintain  grapefruit 
and  oranfjc  groves  in  Florida  that  they 
mav  liave  the  finest  citrus  fruits  on  the 
tables  of  their  northern  homes  through  the 
winter,  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  superb  quality  of  Miami  grape- 
fruit and  oranges  is  widely  knf)wn  among 
persons  who  desire  uniformly  gf)od  fruit 
all  through  the  Florida  season.  Our  fruit 
is  grown  in  some  of  the  best  Miami 
groves,  and  specially  selected. 

Full  size  standard  boxes  $5.50;  half 
boxes  S3. 25;  quarter  boxes  $1.75  each, 
cash  with  order. 

All  charges  prf))aid  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Booklet  free  with  each  order  or  mailed 
on  ai>()li':;iti"n. 

Cocoanut  Grove  Citrus  Growers  Ass'n 


Rickmer  BIdK., 


Miami,  Florida 


ifa^ct  ifrult  QLukt 

/^Sent  Prepaid  to  any  Part  of  the  World^ 

Made  with  VosilzzI  rurrants.  Imported  oatidlwl  fruits, 
C'orslran  rltron.  Jortlun  ainionrls.  rai.slFLS.  rose  water, 
frtrh  '■■  '  '  I'!  ■  -M.  tic.  Only  one  pound  of  flourtoevcry 
15  1 1  lirr  materials. 

.*-;  bl.irk  velvet,  the  fmlts  l)clnK  prepared 

no':  [XTfertly  sinooth.    Our  baklnR  proeess 

rei.i  ;ral  navor  of  all  the  Inifredlents.    Every 

cur:  itf ..  la  aterlllzed.  llakery  l3  operated  ex- 

clufl'\<  ly  i>y  uiirnen 

Price  of  two-pound  cake.  In  fancy  carton,  tl.60  pre- 
paid. Koyal  IMum  PuddinK  made  In  old  KneUali  way. 
2  and  3  Itja  ,  .5(ir  lb.,  prepaid. 

'Wholpi^lr  phrrs  to  dealer^ on  reqaest.) 
HOENSHKI.    &    KMKRY.    Dept    C      I.inroln.    Neb. 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Pearce 
Kiiiuiiii;.  M.l).  A  praitical,  read- 
able lKX)k  on  how  to  prcsetA-e  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life. 
I. 'mo,  cloth.  j,S5  pp.  Ji.oo  net; 
Si .  I  J  iKistiiairl. 
FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  4lb  Are..  N.Y. 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

\V"nd>T<M!1-    -l-li.  vMiv     Hi  li  cluxolati- 

tfully  palat- 

n  any  other 

.  ili.it  they  make 

; ,  and  a  rare  treat 

Give  them  for  Christmas 

Wtiir   fri»m'l-    "ill   1 r" 'i»;-i'.,.tiiM'l--   ->:>r»n*- 


inorc  or  ' 
box.    M. 

Anbroiia  Cho 


I 

U 

ur 

luci  :^  per 

.  MQwaakce.Wit. 
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A  SUBW.AY  WORM  TURNS 

WOMAN  from  ^Missouri  has  recenth^ 
discovered  a  new  kind  of  worm,  so  she 
beheves.  This  is  the  Vermiii  tsubwaiuti 
Manhatlania,  or  the  New  York  Subway 
AVorin.  These  creatures  are  prevalent  in 
the  United  States'  largest  and  tallest  city, 
where,  a«  she  says,  human  creatures  "go 
into  the  endless  burrow  of  the  subway  and 
come  out  of  it  resembling  angleworms — 
really,  I  mean  in  their  lack  of  interest  in 
their  surroundings  and  their  fishy  stare  and 
air  of  not  thinking  it  good  form  to  know 
where  they  are  or  where  the  car  is  going." 
The  lady  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is 
frankly  antipathetic  toward  this  new  form 
of  animal  life  bred  by  the  underground 
world  in  which  so  many  New  Yorkers  spend 
hours  of  their  lives.  They  made  her  half  a 
day  late  to  a  suit-fitting,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  most  recent  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and 
that  that  is  unforgivable  is  "what  everj^ 
woman  knows."  She  confest  to  a  Kansas 
City  .S/ar  reporter  that,  being  from  Missouri, 
she  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  shown — the 
way  to  her  destination.  But  .she  found 
her  appeals  to  her  neighbors  in  the  subway 
to  "Show  me!"  pathetically  fruitless.  As 
she  describes  her  harrowing  experience: 

F'irst,  it  was  a  young  mother  who 
glanced  with  an  almost  human  e.xpressiou 
over  her  little  brood  of  children.  Xo — she 
knew  worse  than  nothing,  it  appeared,  for 
it  was  by  following  her  uncertain  advice 
that  I  made  my  first  misstep,  or  more 
properly,  wriggled  my  way  into  the  wroog 
burrow. 

And  that  first  mistake  was  like  a  first  lie 
or  a  first  theft  of  any  beginning  to  a 
criminal  career,  for  it  led  me  into  ways  I 
ne\-er  had  dreamed  of  following  and  landed 
me  in  situations  from  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  extricate  myself. 

Thrift,  slie  acknowledges,  is  easily 
practised  in  such  an  excursion,  for,  strajnng 
as  she  did,  she  rode  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  nearly  two  in  the  afternoon 
"for  a  lone  nickel."  But,  on  the  other 
hand — 

I  didn't  see  any  scenerj',  to  speak  of, 
unless  you  count  the  habiliments  of  the 
other  angleworms  and  the  glimmer  of  light, 
like  the  tra<-k  of  a  shooting  star,  which 
told  me  that  we  were  passing  underground 
stations. 

Talk  al>out  tlie  speed  and  efficiency  of 
New  York  pi>ople.  Tliey  may  be  speedy  on 
Broadway  and  efficient  in  Wall  Street.'but 
in  the  subway  tliey  are  inert  masses,  mere 
freight.  It  gives  one  a  horrible  feeUng 
tliat  they  turn  into  bMnd  moles  the  moment 
they  are  undergroimd. 

IVesently,  I  realized  that  I,  too,  was 
approaching  semiconsciousness,  for  I  asked 
a  man  how  close  I  was  getting  to  the 
Broncho,  when  I  knew  all  the  time  it  was 
the  lironx.  He  said  tliat,  as  near  as  he 
<-oiiUl  figure  it,  I  must  be  at  lea.st  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  BroiLX,  or  about  as  far 
as  I  could  get  and  still  remain  on  ]Man- 
hattan  Island.  He  got  off  before  I  could 
make  him  tell  me  how  to  make  my  way 
back.  I  asked  the  woman  who  took  his 
place  beside  mo. 


T^zm 


FOREST 
HOME 

PRODUCTS 


Delicious,  Appetizing 
Country  Sausage 

Sausage  tliat  i.s  ditferoiit  from  the  kind 
usually  found  nowadays,  because  it  i-s 
made  from  the  choicest  parts  of  tender 
yearling  pigs,  milk-and-acorn-fed, not  from 
scraps  and  the  poorest  parts  of  ordinary 
pork.  Forest  Home  Farm  Sausage  is  uiadc 
from  an  old  Southern  recipe.  Home-grown 
lierbs  and  spices,  combined  with  the  far- 
famed  Virginia  pork,  give  it  a  delicious 
tastincss  and  zest  that  smacks  of  the 
woodland  hill  country  from  whence  it 
comes. 

Manufactured  right  on  the  farm  amid 
.scnipiilously  clean  surroundings,  put  up 
in  link  or  tray  form  in  1-lb.  parcliraent- 
wrapped  packages  and  shipped  in  5, 10, 20 
or  50  lb.  boxes.  Send  sixty  cents  and 
let  us  .send  you  a  2-lb.  trial  package. 

Also,  delicious  Forest  Home  Farm  Hams, 
.*<  to  16  lbs.,  at  30  cents  a  pound,  and  other 
pork  product-s.  Send  for  booklet  and 
price  lists. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 

Route  No.  2,  Purcellville,  Va. 


at  my  risk    /\l    iTJ^ILiS 

Send  ?1  tcHlay  iiiifl  I  will  ship  anywlifre  in  U.  S.  A.  east  of 
I'iiisburgli  my  Introdaction  Box  of  finest,  selected  apples, 
irn^wn  in  the  quality  <.ri'hanl.  :J0  to  -10  finest,  crisp,  fresh, 
iiaud-pieked  apples,  hyji'-nieally  packed.  Try  six — muuey 
refunded  if  balance  is  returned  in  10  days. 

$1.80  east  of  Mississippi  River ;  $2.00  east  of  Rocky 
Mountains. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Pleasant  Valley  Nurseries        Box  58,  Mooreslown,  N.  J, 


^ 


"Better 
than  candy  ^ 


Xmas  Box 
One  -  third 
above  size — at 
half  price. 


Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


Fresh,  Wild  Grown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine    new    crop    of 
Wabash  Valley 
->    Pecans  now  ready. 
Thin  shelled — easily 
■  racked — appetiz- 
ing—  healthful.    VVe 
ship  direct  to  con- 
sumers   in    10,    15    and 
20   lb.  cartons  at  25c  per 
pound,  express  prepaid  east 
of  Missouri  River.     .\lso  Wild  Hickory  Nuts,  Wal- 
nuts and  Shell  Barks.    Order  Ten  Pound  Trial 
Carton  Pecans  today,  $2.50.     Sailsfaollon  guarantefd. 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  ^^Ml^J^il 


A  HAPPY  THOUGHT  HOLIDAT  GIFT 
It  is  .-asy  to  linvi-  WHOI^K  nut  iiiiats  with 
this  new  culinary  accessory. 
A  dainty,  useful  nut  cracker  whicli  gently 
breaks  the  shell  and  serves  the  ineat  whole, 
tasty  and  economical. 

"Krak-A-Nut"  is  the  only  cracker  that  can  Ix: 
successfully  used  at  the  dinner  table.  Heavy 
nickel-plated  $1.00  each:  silver-plated  $2.60 
each;  at  your  dealer's  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  express  ur  P.  O.  ntonev  order. 

•' Krak-A-Nut"  Company 
302  Title  Guaranty  BWs..         St   l.-uis.  C. .«.  A. 
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"Get  off  at  the  Central  station,  take  the 
Mf'Adoo  tube  to  sueh  a  street.  Theu 
take  a  surface  car  to  Eighteenth  Street; 
take  the  subway  again  and  change  cars  at 
Ninety-sixth  Street."  That  wasn't  all  she 
told  me  to  do,  but  it  is  all  I  recall  just  now. 

1  waited  and  waited  for  that  "Central" 
station.  It  didn't  arrive,  or  we  didn't. 
I  got  lost  again  trying  to  find  it,  and  then  T 
learned  that  there  wasn't  a  "Central" 
.station.  What  she  meant  was  the  Grand 
Central  station,  called  "Central"  by 
sophisticated  and  efficient  New  Yorkers. 

Of  course,  I  have  long  known  tliat 
]i()l)ody  ever  was  born  in  New  York;  that 
nobody  really  belongs  there;  and  yet  that, 
i'or  some  inexplicable  reason,  there  are  a 
great  many  New  Yorkers.  These  un- 
accountable beings  are  proud  of  their  sub- 
way, too.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  it  is  just  like  a  fishing-worm's  nest, 
crisscrossed  and  cat's-cradle;  that  it  is 
horribly  smelly  and  viewless;  nor  that 
travelers  who  enter  it  should  be  pro\aded 
with  maps  and  compasses,  or  else  be  per- 
sonally conducted,  as  the  poet  Dante  was 
through  the  Inferno. 


TEACHING  MEN  "HOW  TO  BE  BLIND" 

POETIC  justice  comes  into  its  own  oc- 
casionally in  real  life,  and  nowhere  is 
there  a  more  striking  example  of  it  than  in 
the  transforming  of  beautiful  "St.  Dun- 
stan's"  into  a  school  of  instruction  for  the 
war-blind.     Here  are  fifteen  acres  of  the 
most    beautiful    estate    in   all    London,   a 
mansion  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
sightly  places  in  England,  and  a  museum  of 
works  of  art  and  all   the  most  beautiful 
trophies  of  man's  handicraft.    Now,    from 
a  monument  of  idle  luxurj'  it  is  made  over 
into  a  haven  for  the  sightless.    Here  those 
stricken   with   blindness   by   the   war   are 
being  taught  how  to  take  up  their  shat- 
tered lives  again,  how  to  earn  their  living, 
"how  to  be  blind."     Part  of  the  spacious 
grounds    is   given   up    to    instruction    in 
chicken-raising,    while    the    many    rooms 
of  the  great  dwelling  are  devoted  to  class- 
work  in  other  pursuits.     The  red,  white, 
and  gold  ballroom  is  occupied  by  students 
and  their  instructors  busy  wnth  the  study 
of     typewriting     and     Braille- writing     by 
machine.    In  the  high-walled  library  future 
bUnd  masseurs  are  studying  anatomy  from 
a   skeleton.     The   conservatory   that   for- 
merly held  plants  "worth  a  king's  ransom" 
now  furnishes  room  for  benches  and  tables 
at  which  carpentry,  bootmaking,  basketry, 
and   mat-making   are   taught.      Fifty-two 
teachers,  for  the  most  part  volunteers,  in- 
struct these  men  dailj' — all  the  war-blind 
who  can  be  coaxed  to  come  and  attend  the 
classes.     At  present,  we  are  told,  over  a 
hundred  are  busily  engaged. 

Two  men  made  this  venture  possible. 
One  of  them  is  Arthur  Pearson,  who  built 
up  Pearsoriis  Magazine,  and  who,  subse- 
(juently  overtaken  by  bhndness,  learned 
for  himself  how  to  live  anew  under  this 
daunting  handicap.  The  other  is  Otto 
Kahii,  an  American,  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn, 


New  14  k  Green-Gold  Models 

at  Special  Introductory  Prices 


THE  famous  gieen-gold  used  by 
the  ancient  Grecians  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  hitherto  obtainable 
only  in  very  highest-priced  watches, 
may  now  be  had  with  the  genuine 
Gruen  Verithin  and  Wristlet  watch- 
es, at  the  following  special  introduc- 
tory prices: 

Gruen  Verithin  Watch  for  Men 
No.  244,  now  $50.  After  Jan.  1, 
$55.  The  richness  of  the  14k  solid 
green-gold  case  and  the  quaint,  rich 
dial  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Veri- 
thin design  to  a  marked  degree. 
Genuine  Gruen  Verithin  movement, 
17  jewel,  adjusted  to  five  positions, 
guaranteed  to  come  within  time- 
keeping accuracy  required  on  rail- 
roads. 


solid  ffreen-gold  case  and  bracelet,  and 
the  rich,  gilt  dial,  will  win  any  woman's 
heart.  Finely  jeweled  movement,  ad- 
justed to  three  positions,  with  double 
roller  steel  lever  escapement. 

Why  we   make   these   special   prices. 

The  beautiful  thinness  and  accuracy  of 
these  models  will  make  sales  wherever 
seen.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  them 
worn  immediatelv  in  as  many  communi- 
ties as  possible,  Gruen  dealers  have 
been  instructed  to  sell  these  models  at 
these  special  introductory  prices,  until 
January  ist.  If  your  jeweler  should  not 
have  the  model  you  want  in  stock  — 

Write  us  today,  naming  model  you  are 
particularly  interested  in,  also  mention- 
ing your  preferred  dealer's  name,  and  we 
will  arrange  for  you  to  see  it. 

Other  Gruen  Verithin  Models,  $25  to  $250. 
The  Gruen  Watch  Mfg.  Co. 


GruenVerithin  Model 
No.  L244,  now  $55. 
After    Jan.    1,    $60. 

Movement  and  case 
same  as  above,  with 
Louis  XIV  dial,  plati- 
nized silver  gray  or  gilt, 
with  raided  figures  in 
solid  gold,  and  new 
style  hands. 

Gruen  Wristlet  Mod- 
el No.  299,  now  $40. 
After  Jan.  1 ,  $45.    The 

soft  lustre    of  the   14k 


Its  thinness  is  in  the  movement 


djor  is  the  lowest  prii-e  at  wliicll  a  genuine  Gruen 
^£•0  Veritliin  can  lie  bovight.  A  special  value 
at  this  price.     Ask  yuur  jeweler  or  us  about  it. 


How  the  Gruen  Verithin 
pocket  like  a  silver  dollar 
and  strength  of  parts. 


is  made  to  "fit  your 
,"  yet  retain  full  size 


"Makers  of  the  famous 
Gruen    Watches  since 

1876." 

31   Government  Sq. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Factories :  Cincinnati 
and  Madre-Biel,  Switz- 
erland. Canadian 
Office:  Toronto,  Ont. 

Duplicate  parts  to  be  had 
through  Gruen  dealer.', 
everywhere.  Copyright, 
iQiS,by  the  Gruen  Wakh 
Mfg.  Co.  All  rights  re- 
served. 


llilf" 


For  the  Festal  Board— Cresca  Delicacies 


Piquant,  luscious,  toothsome  dain- 
ties —  over  a  hundred  of  them  to 
give  sauce  to  the  appetite. 


They  lend  character  and  distinc- 
tion to  the  feast,  and  add  to  your 
reputaticn  as  an  eniertainer. 


"Where  Epicurus  Reigns" 

This  1915  booklet,  intended  primarily  for  Epicures,  is  a 
veritable  treasure  for  the  housewife  desiring  to  serve  unusual 
dishes  for  luncheons,  teas  and  social  occasions.  A  two  cent 
stamp  will  bring  it  w  ith  the  name  of  the  nearest  Cresca  dealer. 

CRESCA  COMPANY.  370  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
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"Preparedness 

in  the  Home 

A  sudden  Emergency!  Quick  search  for 
the  ordinary  liot  water  bottle  and  then  at  a 
crucial  moment  the  discovery  that  it  is  de- 
fective. Tljat's  tlie  reason  tlie  trained  nurse 
now  recommends  the  Cello.  Always  ready 
and  sure  in  time  of  trouble.  Sold  with  a 
five-year  p^uanintee, not  with  a  caution  ag^ainst 
boilinp  water. 

^■^  Metal  ^^ 

Hot  Water  BoUle 

is  m.ide  of  tine,  nickel -i>late<l  brass,  with  bronze  ex- 
pansiion  'I'rinu  that  keeps  it  from  cullaiwing.  It  comes 
with  a  dainty  blue  Hannel  bag  that  makes  it  as  s<ifl 
and  conifortal>le  as  can  ix.  It  is  gently  rounded  and 
tits  the  curves  of  the  body. 

Below  is  the  Special 

Christmas   Cello 

Thrcc-pinf  tic-Uo      the  faM»rite  household  size 
Pdi  ked  In    handN«»me  hnll>   l><»\  «ith  daint>   blue 
flannel  haA       a  nio^t  useful  and  acceptable  Aift. 
Price  $2.50.     Othvr  sizes,  2  pints.  J2.00  ;  5  pints, 
(J  00. 

.\»k  for  the  Cello  at  your  favorite  drug  store  or  de- 
panmrnt  store.  If  you  don't  find  it,  order  direct 
from  us  giving  your  dealer's  name.  We  deliver  pn-- 
paid,  with  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  relumed. 

A.  S.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

28S  Commercial  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  FROM 
FARM  AND  ORCHARD 

Certain  products  are  so  seldom 
seen  in  the  averace  retail  store  that 
producers  are  offerintr  them  direct 
to  our  readers  by  mail  or  express. 

In  buyinc  these  products  you  are 
assured  of  uniform  quality  and  of 
their  freshness  as  they  are  delivered 
direct  from  farm  or  orchard. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  certain  farm  or  orchard  prod- 
ucts, an  interesting  list  of  such  foods 
will  be  f..Hn.l  in  our  advertising 
ct)lumns. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
names  of  reliabl"  —'—"rs  who  can 
supply  you  with  .  toods. 

TheJiterarxDi^est 


Lot'b  &  Co.,  who  was  indufid  by  his 
friend  Pearson  to  give  o\-er  for  its  present 
employment  his  estate,  which  -was  built 
up  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
tliird  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  original  of 
Thackeray's  Lord  6teyni.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  been  active  from  the  first  in  war- 
relief  work,  says  Hayden  Church,  in  the 
Pliiladelphia  Public  Lidgtr.  He  was  the 
creator  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund,  for 
which  the  collections  have  now  reached 
some  .^30,000,000.  But  the  best  and  most 
remarkable  work  that  he  has  done  is  this, 
at  St.  Dunstan's.  It  is  the  fniit  of  his  own 
idea  that,  "If  you,  as  a  man  with  sight, 
tell  one  of  these  chaps  to  "buck  up'  be- 
ca.use  he  can  learn  carpentrj'  quite  easily, 
he  is  apt  to  think:  'Go  to  the  de\'il!  What 
do  you  know  about  it?'  But  if  a  bhnd 
man  who  is  an  expert  carpenter  tells  him 
the  same  thing,  he  is  the  more  likely  to 
believe  it,  and  to  pitch  in  with  courage 
and  enthusiasm."  And  the  proof  that  his 
intuition  was  right  hes  in  a  glimpse  of  these 
men  working  there  daily  with  renewed 
courage  to  learn  the  diverse  trades  of 
masseur,  telephone  -  operator,  shorthand- 
^^Titer,  tj"pist,  poultry  e.\pert,  bootmaker, 
carpenter,  basket-weaver,  and  even  of 
deep-sea  di\er.  Mr.  Chm'ch,  who  was 
privileged  to  look  over  this  new  war- 
industry  and  interview  its  director  and 
others,  tells  us  more  about  the  work  that 
is  being  done: 

In  tlieir  leisure  moments,  these  l>lind 
"'rummies"  and  ".Jacks"  learn  to  row  on 
the  lake  in  the  grounds  and  become  expert 
oarsmen,  as  the  exploits  of  the  St.  Dun- 
stan's  crack  "four"  proves.  In  races  on 
the  Thames  at  I'utney,  during  the  past 
sumni«'r,  they  bested  several  blind  crews 
from  other  institutes,  and,  more  recently, 
over  the  same  course,  they  met  a  "sighted" 
crew  from  Emmanuel  College,  and  beat 
them  decisively! 

"By  four  lengths.'  declared  one  of  the 
pretty  volunteer  helpers  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
who  described  th»>  races  to  the  writer. 
"We  sjiy  by  .-iix  len<rths.  but  they  dispute 
that.  Still  it  was  a  fine  win  for  our  fellows, 
and  mighty  proud  they  were!" 

Of  course,  the  "eox"  in  such  cases  has 
to  be  a  "sighted"  person.  Rowing,  it 
seems,  is  the  form  of  recreation  which  these 
blind  soldiers  like  the  best  because  it  is 
tlie  only  one  in  which  they  can  feel  that 
lliey  are  conducting  other  people,  instead 
of  Ijeing  conducted  by  them. 

Entertainingly,  Mr.  Church  describes 
liis  meeting  with  Arthur  Pearson,  their 
first  meeting  since  the  latter's  bhndiiess 
came  on  some  years  ago: 

.iVrrived  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  awaiting 
one's  turn  to  be  received  by  its  energetic 
head,  one  sees  doors  open  and  men  emerge 
who  ob\nously  are  bhnd,  and  yet  'who  go 
straight  ahead  on  their  way  to  one  part 
of  the  building  or  another  as  if  i"  fuU 
possession  of  their  sight. 

But  here  is  C,  .Vrthur  Pearson  coming 
to  greet  his  caller,  and  one  rises  to  return 
his  greeting  \\\x\\  curiosity  mingled  vnih 
sympathy.     I  hjul  not  seen  him  for  ten 


Extra  Select  Florida  Fruit 
Direct  from  Grove  to  You 


IDEAL 

FOR 

GIFT 

PURPOSES 


ORDER 

NOW 

FOR 

HOUDAYS 


Buyins  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  from  re- 
sponsi I)le  growers  with  large  groves  to  select  from 
insures  the  very  highest  quality  and  arrival  in 
prime  condition.     No  groves  in  Florida  have  a 

finer  feputation 

thaxi    those   of  the 

("ameys,  on   beau- 
tiful Lake  Weir. 

These    grow   early 

varieties  only — 

Carney -Par son 

Brown  oranges  and 
Carney  grapefruit.  Only  the  extra  choice  Carney 
fruit  is  marketed  direct.    Order  now  for  holiday 
time — the  fruit  will  be  shipped  whenever  you  in- 
struct. 

Three  dozen  extra  select  oranges,  or  one  dozen 
superfine  grap<*f  ruit,  or  assorted  package  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines,  prepaid  to  any  address 
east  of  Colorado,  for  Ji.so. 
Booklet  with  each  urdei  or  seut  Itx-v  ou  application. 

The  Carney  Investment  Company 

506  Gtizens  Bank  BIdg. 
Tampa,  Florida 


APPLES 

The  -Mbemarle  Pippin — the  favorite  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  present  royal  family  of  England — is  the  finest 
flavored  apple  in  the  world  and  is  grown  only  in  a  few 
choice  areas.  We  will  ship  you  a  bo.\  of  these  apples  for 
only  54.00.  Why  not  be  numbered  among  those  exclu- 
sive families  in  this  Countrj'  and  .Abroad  who  have  been 
purchcismg  these  apples  from  us  for  several  years? 

A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 

Will  sell  half  interest  in  paying  orchard,  increasing  In 
value:  nine  crops  in  nine  years;  satisfactory  guarantee 
of  not  le.ss  than  10%  net  to  investor.  Need  money  to 
care  for  large  orchanls  not  yet  bearing.  Best  references. 
Mi>;ht  .■^■11  the  uli.ilc. 
ALBEMARLE  PIPPIN  CO.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Sl.OO     FOR     4     PACKAGES 

Containing  lo  lbs,,  prepaid 
KOINERS   VIRGINI.\    CORN    MEAL 

Slow  ground,  therefore  better,  the  kind  used 
ill  best  .Southern  Cooking.  Pure  and  fresh.  Send 
5  1.00  and  your  dealer's  name  for  4  sanitary  pack- 
ages (2.Jj  lbs.  each)  with  recipes  for  delicious 
dishes  —  Egg  Bread,  Com  Cake.s,  Com  Meal 
Mush,  Com  Pones,  etc.  Reference,  any  Bank. 
Write  today.     Dealers  Wanted. 

KOINER  MILLS,  Dept.  C,  Richmond,  Va. 


IWlNlffi 


viRaraA 

CODiKtl 


500  TYPEWRITERS  AT 


Typewriter  prices   smashed!     Yc 

1^  choice  cf  any  factory  rebuilt  machin 

atabannia.  Every  one  perfect— «oar-l 

anteed  for  3  yrs. — inrludxna  rrpatra.  I 

'•i,»\  Wy  fri-c  circular  fella  h.iw  to  save  40| 

'     ^  "iercent—60percent  on  each  machine,  r 

"   "■ -^«'-_  »'!_  f^-  E.  GAKRTE.  Pre*.' 


'.?; 


$15 


DEARBORN  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANCE,   DEPT.  309,  CHICAGO,  lU. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.    $1,000,000  in 

^^^■^■™^"^^^"^^"""    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Wasfiington, D. C, 


CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO  SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

By  MARY  GREER  CONKLIN 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Conklin  analyzes  \\\\1\ 
sensible  comment  and  sound  logic  the  ele- 
ments of  good  conversation.  She  not  only 
points  out  l-)ad  conversational  habits,  but  sub- 
stitutes good  ones  in  their  place;  and  certain- 
ly consciousness  of  the  pitfalls  and  niceties  of 
conversation  will  enable  talkers  to  reveal  the 
best  that  is  in  them.  Conversation:  What  to  Say 
and  How  to  Say  It,  by  Mary  Greer  ConkJin. 
12mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail,  82c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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years.  Thon  ho  was  most  aotivo.  IIo  lias 
changed  htllo,  save  for  liis  dark  pyos,  which 
are  obviously  sightless.  Tail  and  well- 
luiilt  and,  qnito  evidently,  as  full  ol" 
"tjinger"  as  ever,  the  only  other  sign  of  his 
affliction  is  the  fact  that  when  he  extends 
iiis  hand  to  grasp  yonrs,  he  puts  it  out, 
not  straight,  hut  far  to  the  side  and  too 
high  up,  making  it  necessary  for  you  to  do 
likewise. 

They  enter  the  room  where  several  men 
are  operating  typewriters  and  Braille- 
writing  machines: 

"Those  machines  are  necessary,"  said 
Pearson,  "because  no  blind  })erson  can 
write  accurately  by  hand.  My  own  writing 
has  now  become  next  to  indecijiherahle. 
Soon  it  will  have  become  quite  so.  But 
with  the  aid  of  these  machines  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  anj-  of  these  chaps 
from  becoming  expert  stenographers  and 
typewriters. 

"Now  let's  go  out  into  the  grounds,"  he 
continued,  and  led  the  way  through  a  door- 
way and  out  upon  the  terrace,  at  the  front 
of  which  was  a  flight  of  some  four  or  five 
stone  stairs. 

1  noticed  that  we  were  now  on  a  slate 
])ath,  which,  out-of-doors,  takes  the  place 
of  the  baize  ones  within.  Pearsoii  was 
ahead,  just  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  In- 
^  oluntarily  I  took  his  arm,  but  he  released 
himself  gently. 

"I'm  quite  all  right,"  he  laughed,  and 
then  I  noticed  that  just  above  the  first 
step  and  under  the  last  there  were  wooden 
boards. 

"A  board  means  danger,"  he  explained. 
"  It  tells  me,  for  example,  that  I  am  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  will  tell  me  when  I  am 
at  the  bottom."  So  he  went  down  with 
brisk  steps  and  then  set  off  once  more, 
following  the  slate  paths  along  the  gravel. 

On  our  way  to  the  conservatory,  which 
is  now  a  workshop,  we  were  now  passing 
through  a  sort  of  alleyway,  between 
shrubberj',  -nath  a  railing  on  each  side. 
On  tins,  I  noticed,  my  guide  kept  one 
hand,  and,  directly  we  reached  the  end, 
where  several  paths  branched  off,  he  tm-ned 
sharply  to  the  right. 

"Do  you  notice? "  he  said.  "Just  before 
we  come  to  the  end  of  this  railing,  my 
hand  meets  a  little  raised  button.  That 
tells  me  that  I  must  turn  to  the  right  I" 
And  so  on  we  went. 

In  the  conser\'atory  we  saw  blind  sol- 
dier-boys making  all  sorts  of  things  under 
the  direction  of  blind  experts.  One  of  the 
men  who,  pre\'ious  to  the  war,  had  been  a 
gamekeeper  near  Nottingham,  was  just 
finishing  a  wooden  "foster-mother"  to  be 
used  in  the  hennery;  others  were  making 
"telescopic  tables,"  stools,  and  hat-racks; 
and  beautiful,  indeed,  some  of  the  work 
was.  Still  others  w^ere  wea\'ing  mats,  busy 
uith  basket-AVork,  repairing  shoes. 

Most  of  them  were  whistling— one  sight- 
less boy,  who,  seated  on  the  floor,  was 
fabricating  a  basket,  being  engaged  in 
pouring  out  "When  the  Boys  Come  Home" 
with,  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs.  I  talked 
with  several  of  them,  and  they  all  seemed 
interested  in  their  work  and  hopeful  for  the 
future.  Pearson  had  a  friendly  word  and  a 
grasp  of  the  arm  for  each  of  them,  and 
kntw  them  all  by  their  names. 

Xext  we  visited  the  poultry-farm  and 
the  market-garden,  and  finally  what  is  one 
i.r  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
place — the  last  two  combined.  Here,  by  a 
most  ingenious  arrangement  of  wired  en- 


U'llllllllllii 
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"Here 
is  the 
Corona, 
Mother"— 

"Now  you  can  use  it 
for  your  letters — I've 
finished  with  my  les- 
sons. 

I'm  so  glad  Father  lets 
me  use  his  Corona. 
Really,  I've  become 
quite  a  speller  and  Miss 
May  says  my  compo- 
sitions are  the  neatest 
and  best  in  the  class." 

You  should  have  a 

CoroNA 

Folding  Typewriter 

in  your  home.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  modern  education. 
Especially  valuable  in  teaching  spelling,  punctuation  and  good  Eng- 
lish. When  the  Corona  is  used  a  word  is  either  spelled  correctly  or  in- 
correctly— there  is  no  room  for  doubt — an  error  cannot  be  concealed. 

For  Home,  Office  and  Travelling  Use 

You  will  find  the  Corona  invaluable  for  home  writing,  literary 
work,   reports,   speeches   or    articles,  or    personal    correspondence. 


A  Useful 
Xmas  Present 

For  the  gift  that  must  b* 
useful,  select  a  Corona. 
Nothing  could  give  greater 
service  and  its  use.  year  in 
and  year  out,  will  make  it 
a  constant  remembrance. 


You  can  easily  carry  it,  in  its  handy 
case,  between  home  and  office,  and 
lake    it    with    you    when    travelling. 

Weighs  only  6  pounds.  Small  in  size.  Yet 
a  real,  durable,  complete  typewriter,  with 
every  improvement.  Costs  but  half  the  price 
of  a  "big"  machine. 


Send  for 
This  Book 

It  gives  the  names  of  scores 
of  firms  and  individuals, from 
among  the  50,000  Corona 
users.  You  viiW  recognize 
the  names.  At  the  same 
time  ask  for  Booklet  No.  1 4. 
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Corona    Typewriter    Co.,    Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 
New  York:    141  West  42nd  Street 
Chicago:   12  So.  La  Salle  Street 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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TheBESTUGHT 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  stronfrest  light  on  earth. 
U::ed  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  ita  own  eaa.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
20f>0  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog,     AGENT?  WANTED  EVERYWHERE, 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO, 

92  £.  5th  St..  Canton,  0« 


THETRUTH  ABOUT  FLORIDA 


WUiit  is  jkkkI  hik)  wliiit  haii:  liow  W  U-\\  wliirh 
is  which.  How  t)ie  Ni)rlhorn  nia:i  may  succeert 
hero;  what  lieiiiustavtiid.  Fart-s  fi'arle.-isly  stat<-d; 
vuihiased  answer.^  to  qiiesiii  ns  asked  by  siili- 
si'rilxTs.  l.auds  investigated  and  accurate  re- 
ports made,  cultural  directions  given.  shippinK 
puzzles    snlved.  The    grent    farm    paper    <.f 

Florida.  Subscribe  now.  Published  monthly, 
TjO  cents  a  year.        Three  months'  trial,  10  cents. 

'  Florida  Grower,  H.  H.  Baildins,  Tampa,  Fla. 


CHILD  WELFARE 

S.  Josephine  Baker,  M.D.,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hysjiene  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  just  read  a 
most  helpful  and  interesting  new  book  called 

Child  Training   as  an  Exact  Science 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  \V.  JACOBY 

She  writes  us:  "Dr.  Tacoby 'shook  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  child  welfare  movement,  and  covers 
a  phase  of  child  welfare  effort  upon  which  little 
had  previously  been  written. 

'"The  mentally  defective  child  is  one  <  f  the  most 
important  problems  of  our  time.  Dr.  Jacoby's 
book  will  help  us  to  solve  this  problem.'" 

Fathers,  mothers,  teachers,  nurses,  public  officials,  and 
every  one  interested  in  Clnld  Welfare,  should  read  this 
important  new  volume.  Child  Training  As  An  Exact 
Science. 

Price  $1.50  net;   by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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»  SCIENTIFIC   tV 

INDIRECT  LIGHTING 


for  Churches 
and  Offices 

ReaJ  this  letter  from  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  Centre  M.  E. 
(Church,  Maiden,  Mass. 

"  For  over  two  years  oiir  church 
.iiidiioriiim  has  been  equipped 
with  the  "Kye  Comfort'  (in- 
direct; Lighting  System.  While 
there  was  some  nesitationabout 
putting  it  in  because  it  was  more 
or  less  of  an  experiment  here 
ill  the  K.asi,  there  is  now  uni- 
versal and  Very  emphatic  satis- 
faction with  it.  Words  of  ap- 
preciation come  to  us  contin- 
ually from  those  who  are  often 
sensitive  to  eye  strain  from 
glaring  lights. 

"Lucius  H.  Bugbee." 

Rye  Comfort 
System 

(mth  X-RayReJiectors) 

devclopetl  under  the  direction  of  Augustus  Darwin 
Curtis,  hiis  been  adopte<l  by  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co..  .\rinoiir&  Co  .  the  Illinois  Steel  Co..  Pennsylva- 
iii.i  Kiiilriuid.  sears, Roebuck  ^:  Co.,  the  Northwestern 
.Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  for  many  of  the  best 
equipped  banks,  hotels,  hospitals  and  oflSce  buildiugs 
ill  Aineric:!. 

EveCumf'>rt  l.lghtint;  is  rs%«ntiAl  for  t-liurches.  scllools  and  audito- 
riutii\.  Wr  furnish  Irrr  rnifinrcrititf  service  coverinjf  iDStalUtioil. 
bend  us  tjlue  prinu  or  Ho'ir  pUn  sIcilIi. 

National  X-Ray  Reflector  Co. 

/)mA'.;v)  2i2  W.  Jackson  Boulkvard.  Chicago 
A''>ii.\     (21  W.  KoRTV-SrxTH  Street.  NewYorkCity 
i\nv  I\niitaiitl  Aurnls,  Pcnincell-Andrcws Co.,  Bostun.  Mass. 

Our  Arehitt.  //'  P->rtf.'/ia  sttinitnrttizts   iighthii^   sptiifuations. 
Frit  ti>  iirchttfitt  and en^tnffri.     T.>  others  S^  a  <■'/>. 

CIIIiCK  BKI.OW  FOR  FREK  BOOKLET  AND  INFOR- 
MATION OS  LlGliriNG  OF  TlIU 
r    1  Home  (    ]  Churdi  [    ]  lUnlc  [    ]  Hospital 

[     I  Store  (     ]  Office  [    )  Theatre        [    ]  Scliool 

[     ]  Indirect  liefitini;  from  art  Limps,  prdcsuls,  cornices,  etc* 

(      )    I  iif...  t  li  jjliini,,.    f  ,.  t.,ri..s,    st.-r*-  H  iti'l-i'vi,   rtf. 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     li  necd«l   in  .wry 

All.,  ri.  Ill,   l,..|i,a  «  l„.r ImihIi.h  and  .-iiilurv  arc  truly  rstceincd. 


If  you 
need^lasses 

you  need 


p>l> 


Shu r- on 


■^     EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE   ■{j 

S  MOUNTINGS  5 


y 
ji 


1  '■  nf.fr  -.Lant  atiy  iilher  make  of 

•  ■    ■■'■'■■  •:•:  atlrr  you  oner  wear  the  lalfsl 
rail  .■^niir-ijn  /vvo,'/uv\  or  S[>fttadf. 

Shur-ons  are  guaranteed,  give  comfort, 
are  neat  in  appearance, assure  the  safety 
of  your  eyes,  and,  when  properly  fitted 

-  stick  light  comfortably. 

The  mark  in  the  border  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  i'i<>  "ill  .pe  of  a  Shur-on  finger-grip 
^'^''t  :ne"Shur-on"stampcdon 

^^^  'j' ■  1        ■  '-t  you  against  imitation. 

The  quality  and  guarantee  make  it  worth 
while  to  say  to  your  optometrist,  optician 
or  oculist:  "Is  this  Shur-on  made  by 
Kirstein?" 

For  vourown  protection,  clip  this  advertise- 
mcnl  and  show  it  when  you  buy. 

Tht  ntily  Shitr-t>ii  is  made  hy 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS    CO. 

Avenue  K  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


closures  radiating  from  tlie  four  wall.s  of  the 
fhifken-housc,  with  a  door  in  each  wall, 
the  bUnd  man  learns  to  rear  his  chickens 
with  orderly  changes  of  run,  and  grow  a 
succession  of  crops. 

The  chief  instructor  in  this  branch  is 
another  wonderful  bhnd  man,  Capt.  Pier- 
son  W<>bber,  an  ex-army  man,  who  lost 
liis  sight  in  India  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Now  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  poultry  ex- 
perts in  England,  owning  a  big  poultry- 
farm  of  his  own  and  holding  the  post  of 
l<ctun>r  to  three  EngU.sh  County  Cotmcils. 

-Vs  a  result  of  Captain  Webber's  in- 
struction, his  latest  pupUs  can  do  sur- 
l)rizing  things.  They  can,  for  example, 
identify  any  breed  of  fowl,  as  I  saw  for 
myself.  They  would  take  up  one,  care- 
fully sul)mit  the  comb  to  a  minute  exam- 
ination, feeling  the  length  and  thickness, 
next  doing  the  .same  to  the  foot  of  the  bird; 
all  this  witli  a  keen  air  of  concentrated 
interest.  Then  they  would  announce  the 
breed,  and  in  few  instances  did  these  blind 
Tommies'  judgment  prove  inaccurate. 


THE  UNFORGIVABLE 
T  T  OW  trite  has  that  phrase  ])ecome, 
-*■  *-  "the  horrors  of  war"!  We  have 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  horror,  benumbed 
as  our  senses  have  grown  during  the  last 
months.  It  is  only  when  these  atrocities 
come  near  to  us  that  we  can  grasp  their 
essential  inhumanity.  Occasionally  this 
happens,  as  in  the  case  recorded  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Charleston  A^cws  and 
Courier.  In  the  editorial  columns  of  that 
journal  we  read : 

Sidney  Brooks  has  had  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Roose\elt  and  has  ca})led  an 
account  of  it  to  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
He  says  that  when  the  Luaitania  was  sunk 
and  American  intervention  in  the  war 
seemed  ine\itable.  Colonel  Roosevelt  made 
instant  preparations  for  raising  a  force  of 
about  r2,(XK)  men.  The  generals,  colonels, 
majors,  and  some  of  the  captains  had  been 
selected,  says  Mr.  Brooks. 

"Every  detail  had  been  covered,"  he 
adds,  "and  the  ex-President  calculated 
that  within  three  montiis  after  the  declar- 
ation of  war  he  and  his  men  would  be  in 
Flanders.  To  forego  that  dream  has  been 
one  of  the  bitterest  disa])pointments  of  liis 
life." 

Mr.  Brooks  is  too  temperate,  too  cau- 
tious, in  estimating  the  intensity  of  the 
ili.sa|)pointment.  .Surely  it  was  not  "one  of 
the  bitterest  di.sapi)ointinents"  of  the  Colo- 
nel's life,  but  by  long  odds  the  bitterest. 
F'or  con.sider  a  moment  what  the  Colonel 
mi.s.sed,  the  honor  and  glory  of  which  he  was 
deprived.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course, 
that  if  he  had  gone  to  Flanders  three 
months  after  the  Lusilnnia  was  sunk,  tiiere 
would  not  be  a  (lerman  left  in  Belgium 
or  Franct*  to-day.  Indeed  the  chances  are 
that  by  now  the  .\llied  hosts  under  his 
gui(lan<-e  and  direction  would  be  hammer- 
ing at  the  gates  of  Berlin  itself  while  tlie 
Kai.ser,  von  Hindenburg,  von  Macken.sen, 
and  the  rest  wrung  their  hands  and 
tore  their  hair  and  with  trembling  and 
ashen-<'olored  lips  muttered,  ''Colt  slrafe 
Rnoserell!" 

How  can  anybody  expect  Colonel  Roose- 
\f'U  ever  to  forgi\e  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
man  who  prevented  the  greatest  soldier  of 
this  or  any  other  age  from  fulfilling  his 
manifest  destiny? 


Save  Money  on  Your  Phone  Calls 

By  Using  the 

PHONE-METER 

Ideal  Gift  for  /)  A  Business  Man 


You  wouldn't  pay  the  20-word  rale  for  a  10-word  lelegram.  FetfO" 
do  the  equivalent  of  this  nearly  every  time  you  use  the  long  distance  phone. 

The  average  long  distance  call  consumes  less  than  a 
minute  and  a  half.  Vou  pay  for  three  minutes;  why  not 
use  them?  Time  your  calls  with  the  Phone- Meter  and 
stop  cheating  yourself. 

Phone-Meter  doubles  the  efficiency  of  long  distance 
service  and  stops  disputes  over  toll  charges.  It  is  a 
real  necessity.     Its  success  is  instantaneous. 

Hundreds  of  prominent  concerns,  such  as: 
General  Electric  Company      Campbell's  Soup  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Textile  Co.         DuPont  Powder  Co. 
Trenton  Potteries  The  Fairbanks  Company 

I'nitcd  Coal  Company  Concrete   Steel  Company 

have  purchased  the  Phone-Meter  in  quantities  for  use 
by  their  executives.  For  the  individual  business  or  pro- 
fessional man,  who  should  get  full  value  for  his  money, 
it  is  even  more  desirable.     It  costs  little — saves  much. 

Our  present  stock  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 
Another  lot  coming  through  our  factory  will  be  ready 
in  January.  Should  you  wish  to  use  as  Christmas  gifts, 
I  rder  to-day.     Guaranteed  one  year;  should  last  ten. 

Responsible  agents  wanted.    Booklet  on  request. 
Gun-metal  Case,  hardwood  base,  prepaid     .     .      ^3.3° 
French  leather  incased,  red  or  green,  prepaid    .     500 

GRAVES  TIMING  DEVICE  CO. 
2600  Parkway  ^  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


8% 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Each  Mtg.  Recommended  by  a  Bank 

S'*©  absolutely  a  safe  business  investment  based  on  sound 
business  conditions,  requirements  and  practice;  8Ti  legal  in- 
terest rate  in  Fla.  Miller  service  to  Mortgagee  includes 
bank  recommendation  of  mtg..  filing  of  papers.  Attorney's 
opinion  of  title,  interest  collected,  remitted,  without  charge. 
Inquiries  invited  for  booklets  and  any  personal  information; 
individual  questions  willingly  answered. 


G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

MiUer-Mercer  Bldg.  MIAMI.  FLA. 


8% 


i 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  thcra  Safe, 
and  more  mterest  than  the 
3>  or  45i  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

WfiiftfosNtwllST  No.  574  ANDfRK  BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  C0.(""^) 

3  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A.      1  = 


How  Long  Will  You  Live? 

^^^■^^^i^   ^^^^^^^^HB   ^i^i^^BBH    ■^^■^■■a    ^g^^^g^^^^^^ 

This  is  a  supremely  important  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  depends,  in 
the  main,  on  your  manner  of  living. 

HOW   TO    LIVE 

bv  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lytnan 
Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  with 
a  foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft,  points  out 
the  way  to  rational  living  along  modern  scientific 
lines.  It  is  a  great  book  that  will  add  years  to 
voiir  life  if  faithfully  followed.  Buy  it  and  study 
it,  and  your  days  will  be  long  in  the  land. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McConnack.  Secretary 
of  the    State   Board    of   Health    of   Kentucky. 
HAS    JUST    BOUGHT  TWELVE  COPIES. 

Ill  giving  his  order  he  writes:  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  twelve  copies  of  your  new  book. 
'How  to  Live,'  one  to  each  metiiber  of  the  Board? 
.  .  .  .  Every  man  atid  -woman  in  the  United 
States  who  desires  to  be  healthy  and  to  live  long, 
should  he  familiar  with  its  contents}'  Here  is  an 
expert's  advice.    Can  YOU  afford  to  ignore  it? 

I2mo,  Cloth.    $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  .A. venue  New  York 
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"LARNIN"'  BY  MOONLIGHT 

WHISKY  is  not  the  only  moonlight 
prodiif't  in  the  South.  Down  in 
Oklahoma  tho  Moonlifjht  School  is  flourish- 
ing and  spreading  far  and  wide  through  the 
back  districts,  and  in  these  schools  Read- 
ing, 'Riting,  and  'Rithmetic  are  seeping 
their  way  into  minds  that  are  alert  enough 
to  grasp  and  appreciate  them,  but  whose 
owners  lacked  opportunity  for  schooling 
in  their  youth  and  have  heretofore  gone 
through  life  in  a  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  ability  to  sign  one's  name  was 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  achievement. 
As  one  scholar  in  the  Moonlight  School 
exprest  it — and  he  is  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  and  constable  of  the  township ;»  "T 
could  write  my  name,  but  mighty  few 
folk  could  read  it."  His  proud  boast  now 
is  that  he  can  write  any  word  he  can  spell, 
and  the  number  of  these  is  growing  rapidly. 
He  also  avers:  "These  fractions  are  fine!  I 
never  w-as  able  to  figure  a  load  of  corn  before 
and  know  that  I  was  getting  what  was 
coming  to  me.  You  bet  you  I  can  now!" 
A  Kentucky  w^oman  is  given  the  credit 
of  the  invention  of  the  Moonlight  School, 
and  in  the  particular  school  which  CMair 
l.enamore  describes  in  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine of  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch,  the 
pillar  and  prop  of  the  institution  is  J.  M. 
Seitz,  teacher  of  the  day-school,  who 
volunteered  to  teach  the  Moonlight  School 
for  nothing,  just  to  help  the  venture  along. 
The  school's  name  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  scholars,  who  come  from  far  and 
near,  can  only  find  time  at  night  to  attend, 
and,  owing  to  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
hill  roads  in  the.se  sections,  can  make 
their  way  to  the  seat  of  learning  only  on 
moonlight  nights.  The  first  session  of  the 
Oklahoma  school  is  described: 

The  pupils  came,  and  coal-oil  lamps 
illumined  a  strange  scene.  Some  came 
afoot,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  in 
wagons,  bringing  the  wife  and  babies. 
There  were  three  pallets  on  the  teacher's 
rostrum  that  night,  and  there  slept  babies, 
white  and  red. 

To  the  schoolhouse  that  night  came  men 
who  in  the  good  old  bad  days  led  varie- 
gated lives — men  who  had  moved  to  the 
"Nation"  when  it  was  the  frontier,  lively 
lads,  now  brown  of  skin  and  gray  of  hair, 
who  ran  away  from  home  to  be  cowboys 
and  range-riders,  white  men,  Indians,  and 
mixtures.  In  this  country  there  is  no  line 
of  social  distinction  between  white  and 
Indians,  but  the  line  between  these  and  even 
the  least  touch  of  negi-o  blood  is  most 
sharply  drawn. 

They  came  to  get  the  schooling  which 
adventitious  youth  had  denied  them.  Here 
were  the  boys,  who,  in  the  '60's,  '70's,  and 
'80' s,  and  '90's,  had  spurned  the  school- 
master and  all  his  works  and  had  ridden 
into  a  far  country,  coming  meekly  back  to 
the  Pierian  spring.  The  prodigal  come 
back  by  the  light  of  the  moon! 

They  sat  in  the  seats  where  their  children 
and  even  grandchildren  sat  by  day.  Some 
of  them  were  put  in  the  chart  class,  others 
could    start    in    the    primer,    and    some. 


!piiiLiiin'i)n'Tiiiii,'^iiiiiiiiii>CTTff^B(aujBui.j''i" 


A  BUILDING  WITH  A  PERSONALITY 

Within  the  walks  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building  are  housed 
the  Nevi'  York  homes  of  many  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
business,  concerns  with  the  Broadwa}-  spirit  of  hustle,  firms 
with  the  Fifth  Avenue  atmosphere  of  aristocracy. 


Standing  at  the  junction  of  these 
world-famous  streets,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  it  rears 
its  head  above  the  beauty  of  Madi- 
son Square. 

♦ 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Building  is  a 
business  building  under  ownership 
management  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  new  uptown  wholesale  district 
of  New  York  City. 


Flanked  with  subway,  clev.tcd 
and  surface  transportation  lines,  it  is 
only  a  few  minutes  away  from  the 
great  retail  shopping  section,  the 
steamship  and  railroad  terminals, 
and  the  hotel  and  theatre  districts. 


Executives  who  want  their  com- 
pany's New  York  othce  to  fee!  the 
pride  of  place  that  tenancy  in  this 
"business-hotel"  carries  should  write 
for  detailed  information. 


IHE  FIFTH  .WENUE 

BUILDING  New  York  City 
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STYLES  of  the 
Times  —  the 
kind  you  see  at  the 
Club — worn  by  the 
best  dressers  — 
with  the  comfort 
of  "Natural  Shape" 
lasts,  can  be  had  in 
The  Florsheim  Shoe. 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 
$5  to  $7 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 


"Styles  of  the 
Times"  free 
booklet — on 
request. 

The 

Florsheim 

Shoe  Co. 

Chicago 
U.S.  A. 


The  Srnrca 
—duU  ailf 
button — 
riti.ied 
arch. 


SIAM).SKI> 

l-l.iill   t/<   the  IliJili    • 


■  rit>  t|ui-  kly  iM'CutiifS 


My  $3  Exerciser  $1 
Reduced  to      1 


00 


Unlil  further  netic  1 
Wlllirndonccomplrte 

MUSCLE 

BUILDER 

OUTFIT 

to  any  rradrr  ol  The 

Litrtary  Digril  upon 

trccipl    d    $1.00- 

)usl  unr-thitd  ihr  rcgul"'  pricr. 

wili  alio  include  a  complrtc 

body-building  courwohnMruc- 

lioni  conlaininii  24  «clrcl-d 

cxtrcurt.    Tlic  Ma'cic  Baildtr 

will  mret   iKc  trquirfmcnli  of 

any  pcnon    -wrali  or  tttona — 

eC«^        man,  woman  or  child. 

\7^-.     Can  be  u«rd  to  cxcr- 

ciar  any  muKJc 


in  the  body. 
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A  Chest 
Expander  Also 

Witl.  ^ 

extr. 

by 

can 

mo»i 

to  be  u  rd  iur 

chrft  and  lung? 

tag*  o^  tbii  opp»^n,.niry  u[,ilr 

11  la<t>.  Send  youi  ordei  today. 

Prof.  Anthony  Barker 

Studio  22,  no  West  42nd  Street,    New  York    | 


who  rt^ad  tolerably,  plunged  into  the 
mysteries  of  arithnietie.  Since  school 
hegan  in  July  sessions  have  been  held  on 
7.J  per  cent,  of  all  the  available  nights. 

Of  the  progress  that  Las  been  made 
some  testimony  has  ah-eady  been  quoted. 
Here  is  more,  offered  by  Burrell  Teague, 
si.xty  years  of  age,  and  a  well-to-do  farmer: 

I  never  fould  read  or  write,  and  I  always 
thought  f  would  like  to,  so  when  these 
boys  got  to  talking  about  the  Moonliglit 
School,  I  thought  I  might  go  a  little.  After 
the  tirst  time  1  went,  I  met  up  with  Jim 
Seitz,  the  teacher,  the  next  day,  and  I  says: 

"  Jim,  I  want  to  learn  to  read  a  little;  not 
nmch,  just  so  I  can  spell  out  a  newspaper 
and  read  my  Bible.  Now%  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  If  you'll  learn  me  to  read  that 
much  you  can  come  down  to  my  place  and 
bring  a  rope — I  won't  throw  in  a  rope — 
and  take  your  pick  of  any  one  of  the 
eighteen  bosses  and  mules." 

Well,  sir,  I  can  read  better  now  than  I 
e\cr  thought  I  would  be  able  to,  and  come 
spring  I'm  going  to  make  all  those  smart 
sciiolars  hustle.  Of  course,  I  am  not  worth 
\ cry  much,  but  I  would  not  take  ?.")(X)  for 
\\  liat  I  have  learned  alreadj'. 

-My  cliildren  sometimes  used  to  try  to 
teach  me,  but  I  never  got  along.  But  here 
in  the  schoolhouse,  with  charts  and  things, 
and  the  blackboard,  I  learn  just  as  easy! 
\'\v  had  to  miss  some,  too,  on  account  of 
my  eyes  and  hay-baling,  but  you  just 
watch  me  this  winter. 

The  Moonlight  School  text-books  are 
si)ecially  writti'u  for  just  the  .sort  of 
sfiiolars  the  institution  reaches.  They  are 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  the 
originator  of  the  whole  scheme,  its  pro- 
inottr  in  the  fourteen  other  States  where  it 
lias  l)een  adopted,  and  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Illiteracy  Com- 
mission.   Thej'  are  described  as  foUow^s: 

The  Country  Life  Reader,  First  Book, 
lias  on  the  cover  a  picture  of  a  log  school- 
liouse,  with  lights  showing  through  the 
windows  and  a  big  yellow  moon  rising  over 
t  he  hills.  The  contents  show  the  book  to  be 
a  primer,  but  aimed  at  grown-ups  instead 
i>f  I'hildren.  There  is  one  lesson  to  a  page. 
.\t  the  top,  a  spelling  lesson  of  eight  or  ten 
words,  then  a  pertinent  i)ictm-e,  then  a 
reading  lesson,  and,  al  the  bottom,  a 
writing  lesson  in  one  line. 

The  topics  in  the  first  book  are:  Can 
you  read"?  Can  you  write';'  Reading  at 
home;  The  good  road;  The  bad  road; 
Improving  breeds  of  cattle;  The  silo; 
Keeping  wagons  and  machinery  under 
shelter;  liaiiks  jukI  drawing  checks; 
Spraying  fruil-trecs;  Paying  taxes;  A 
letter;  Paint  your  house;  (Jirls'  tomato 
clubs;  Hoys"  corn  dubs;  Testing  seed- 
corn;  Value  of  newspapers;  Preventing 
.soil  erosion;  Rotation  in  crops;  Plowing 
deep;  Coiton  and  the  boll-weevil;  Taking 
batiis,  how  it  is  done;  Swat  the  fly; 
Slet'ping  with  the  window  open;  Voting 
regularly  and  political  honesty;  Another 
letter,  a  little  more  advanced;  On  letting 
your  wife  wear  herself  out  drawing  water 
from  the  well  (dont  do  it.  pipe  water  into 
the  house);  How  to  cook  corn;  How  to 
make  yeast-cakes  and  light  bread  (this  is 
the  only  questionable  chapter  in  the  book, 
being  a  hidden  attack  on  the  hot  biscuit 


and  corn  pone  of  the  South);  A  corn 
dinner;  New  ways  of  cooking  potatoes; 
Other  ways  of  cooking  meat  than  frying  it; 
Wild  flowers;  Weeds;  Forest  protection; 
Forest-fires;  and  the  book  ends  with 
Bible  parables. 

A  page  is  devoted  to  the  following — vers 
libre,  I  suppose  it  is: 

God  made  man.   - 

Woman  makes  bread. 

It  takes  the  breati 

That  woman  makes 

To  sustain  the  man 

That  God  made. 

But  the  bread 

'IMiat  some  women  make 

Would  not  siLstain  any  man 

That  God  ever  made. 


IMPRISONED   SONG 

THERE  is  a  quality  in  a  perfect  thing, 
which  so  sets  it  free  from  all  material 
bonds  that  neither  stone  walls  nor  iron 
bars  nor  desolation  can  destroy  it.  Such 
is  that  which  follows.  Tennj^son  wTote 
something  to  the  same  point,  the  Buffalo 
Xeu's  reminds  us,  and  Sarah  Man-  Spald- 
ing's "The  Man  in  the  Crowd"  held  the 
same  thought.  But,  in  the  A'^f  u's's  opinion, 
neither  equals  this  bit  of  verse,  by  "E.  A. 
B.,"  an  inmate  in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary. 
It  appeared  originally  in  Good  U'on/.s,  a 
paper  published  by  the  prisoners. 

TO    THE    BOYS    GOING    OUT 
By  E.  a.  B. 

Good-by,  boys!     Fair  chance!    Ciood  luck! 

You've  paid  the  price 
.\nd  squared  tiie  debt 

Between  the  Law  and  you! 

God  grant  no  trick.sters'  dice      | 
Be  cast  to  break  you  yet 
More  utterly.    God  grant  you  pluck 
To  bear  you  bravely  till  the  world  forgot 

Your  fault,  and  pay  the  due 
Of  one  who  shapes  new  virtue  from  old  vice. 

You  will  not  fail  if  to  your  best  you're  true! 

Kair  chance!     tJood  luck! 

You've  paid  the  price — 
Heads  up!    Eyes  front!    True  men  will  .see  you 
through! 


WARNING! 


BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Thk 
LiTER.\RY  Digest  maiUng  Hst  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  yoiu-  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
poUce  or  sheriff,  and  the  pubhshers,  and 
arrange  another  inter^■iew  with  the  agent 
at  wiiich  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-3(>0  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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A  MAN  went  into  the  suspender  business.    He  built  a 
-^^  factory,  bought  machinery  and  materials,  hired  work- 
ers, got  up  steam  and  began  to  turn  out  suspenders. 
'How  will  you  sell  your  output?"  someone  asked. 
'By  George!  I  never  thought  of  that!"  he  replied. 

The  story  is  impossible  —  of  course. 

But  it  seems  as  if  a  whole  lot  of  farmers,  all  over  the 
country,  are  doing  business  a  good  deal  that  way. 

Owning  valuable  land,  and  expensive  equipment,  they 
spend  so  much  time  and  energy  in  the  production  of 
crops  that  they  have  little  opportunity  to  think  of  the 
selling  end. 

So  they  take  whatever  the  market  offers,  without  con- 
sidering how  or  where  they  might  find  better  markets — 
and  larger  profits. 

COUN 
GENTLE 

The  great  national  farm  weekly  has  been  doing  some 
thinking  about  these  things  for  you! 

At  the  same  time  it  is  urging  better  farm  methods 
for  field  and  orchard,  for  feed  lot  and  poultry  yard,  for  gar- 
den and  home.  It  is  constantly  telling  how  to  reach  the 
markets. 

It  is  talking  cooperation  and  selling  methods. 

Consider  the  crops  on  your  farm! 

What  is  the  best  market  for  your  hay  or  grain  or 
fruit  or  truck  or  cattle  or  sheep  or  hogs  or  poultry  ? 

When  do  prices  go  up  ?    When  down  ? 

What  rotations  fit  your  farm? 

What  fertilizers? 

What  feeds  produce  the  cheapest  meat  and  milk  and 
work  and  wool? 

Every  week,  in  special  articles  and  in  regular  depart- 
ments, we  answer  questions  like  these. 

And  if  you  have  a  special  question  about  any  farm 
work,  our  staff  of  more  than  a  hundred  experts  will 
answer  it  by  mail. 

The  new  price  of  The  Country  Gentleman  is  $1^00 

a  year. 

And  it  comes  52  times  a  year  —  every  week. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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a  yean 
fifty-two 


CUT  OUT— MAIL  TODAY 
The  Country  gentleman 

Box  536 

jThe  Curtis  Publishing 

Company 

Independence  Square 

Philadelphia 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  (Cana- 
dian price  $1.75).  Please  send  The 
Country   Gentleman   for  one 

year  to  the  address  below  : 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


R.  F.  D.  ROUTE 
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Isnt  ThatA 
Dandy  Pi-esent 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  want  a 
.Wu'  Mirroscope  for  Christmas  this 
\ear.  It  is  a  dand\  priscnt,  bring- 
ing (un  for  months  to  come.     With 

__.,     The  New 

>ou  can  show  snapshots,  poster 
stamps,  war  pictures,  post  cards  of 
scenes  and  buildings,  cartoons, 
shadowgraphs,  etc.,  enlarged  to  sev- 
eral feet  across.  .All  sorts  of  games, 
shows  and  entertainments  are  easy 
to  get  up. 

Lalr<l  modt'ls  now  (or  <alc  have  improved 
lenses  and  IJKlitint;  systems,  card  holder 
that  adjusts  bj-  sinii)lv  turnini;  a  knoli.  and 
many  other  new  feature?.  Bi-  sure  to  ask 
for  a  \ru  Mirroitope  and  look  for  the 
name.  Every  Snv  Stirroscofe  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

FREE:  Booklet  showing  six  style.s  for  elcc- 
tririiy,  acetylene  or  rjs,  priced  frotn  $2.50 
to  $2.S.     Send  (or  it. 

THE  MIRROSCOPE  CO 
U.S02  Wiierloo  Rd.  Cleveland,  O. 


iS^^&^i!P^i^^0^Qii 


^  Lock  the  Hood- 


Equipyour  carwiththe  New      . 
Stromberg  Carburetor— put     1 
->  down    the    hood    aftd   forget 
your  troubles  as  ^ar  as  your  j 
Carburetor    is    concerned—      I 
increase  your  power,  speed      ^ 
and    acceleration.      S6nd 
coupon    for    proof    of 
k        what     the      NEW        /j 
^^^      STROMBERG  / 

will  dofor  your     •*  J^y 
_t  car.  ^^ 
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Life. 

Chapter  I . 
"  Glad  to  meet  you." 

Chapter  II 
••  Isn't  the  moon  beautiful?  " 

Chapter  III 
■■  Oozum  love  wuzum?  " 

Chapter  IV 
"  Do  vou— " 
•  I  do—" 

Chapter  V 
"  Da— da— da— da  !  " 

Chapter  VI 
*■  Where  the  samhiU's  dinner?  " 

— Chaparral. 


Cautious. — "  I  want  a  careful  chauffeur 
— oil*'  who  takes  no  chances." 

■'  That's  me,  sir  !  I  require  references 
or  salary  in  advance." — J iidgc. 


Perfectly  Tame. — To  say  of  a  man  that 
he  will  make  a  pood  husband  is  much  the 
same  .sort  of  a  compliment  as  to  saj*  of  a 
horse  that  he  is  perfectly  safe  for  a  woman 
to  drive. — Pitch. 


What  He  Appreciated. — "  1  have  never 
owiu'd  any  aii((MnoV)iles,"  said  the  man 
■who  hadn't  yet  paid  for  his  home,  "  but  I 
can  say  one  thinj;  in  praise  of  them." 

■'  Wliat  is  that?"  inquired  Henderson. 

■  They  ha\'e  nuide  mortgages  res])ect- 
able." — Judge. 


Doomed. — Here  is  a  specimen  of  Aus- 
tralian fright  fulness  found  in  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  a  Melbourne  paper: 

WK    REFUSE    TO    t?  IP  PLY    THE    KAISKH 

WITH    'S    HERBAL    SKIX    OINTMENT. 

LET   HIM    SUFFER. 

Kven   the   thickest   skin  must  feel  this. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 


A  True  Prophet. — One  of  the  attractions 
of  the  church  fete  Avas  a  fortune-teller's 
tent. 

A  lady  took  her  ten-year-old,  red- 
haired,  freckled  son  inside.  The  -woman  of 
wisdom  bent  over  the  crystal  liall. 

"  Your  son  will  be  a  Aery  distinguished 
man  if  he  lives  long  enough! "  she  murm tired 
in  deep,  mysterious  tones. 

"  Oh,  liow  nice,"  gushed  the  proud 
mother.  "  And  what  will  he  be  dis- 
tinguished for?  " 

"  For  old  age,"  replied  the  fortune-teller 
slowlv. — Kuoirill)  .'^i  nlinel. 


Taking  a  Risk.—"  Ain't  you  rather 
young  to  be  Uft  in  charge  of  a  drug-store?" 

"  Perhaps;    what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  Do  your  employers  know  it's  danger- 
ous to  lea\  e  a  mere  boy  like  you  in  charge 
of  such  a  i)lace?  " 

"  1  am  competent  to  sers'e  you,  madam." 

■'  Don't  you  know  you  might  ])oison 
sonu>  one? 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that,  madam: 
what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  Think  I  had  better  go  to  the  store 
downi  the  street." 

"  I  can  sene  you  just  as  well  as  they 
can  and  as  cheaiily." 

"  Well,  you  may  give  me  a  two-cent 
stamp,  but  it  doesn't  look  right." — 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 


Flexible  Flyer 


The  onJy  sled  witK 
non-sKid  i-uiiners. 

Stronger,  easier  than  ever  to  control. 

All-steel  front  and  chrome-nickel  steel  run- 
ners give  added  safety,  durability  and  ease  in 
steering.    The  fastest  and  safest  sled  made! 


JUNIOR  RACER  tvH^UTo^^  lbs.  $3.50 

Kxpress  prepaid  eHgt  of  MI;<so<irl  River. 


The  Flexible  Flyer  comes  in  nine  sizes— 
3  to  hVi  feet  long. 

Outlasts  Three  Ordinary  Sleds 

Insist  on  the  genuine — 
it  isn't  a  Flexible  Flyer  un- 
less it  bears  this  trade  mzrk. 
Sold  by  leading  Hardware-  and  Dep't-Stores. 
rppU  Cardboard  model  showing  how 
r  r\.L_<E.i.  the  Flexible  I'lyer  steers.  Also 
attractive    booklet.     Write   for  them  today! 

S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO.    Box  nOON    Philadelphia. 


Prosperity  and  Power 


Prosperity  and  Power  for  You 

LEARN 
^AT  HOME 

'  Become  a  Law- 
yer and  Eucces." 
awaits  yon —pow- 
,  er,  dignity  and 
independence— 
A  bi(t  yearly  income.  Hundreds  of  big  salary  position.^ 
row  open  with  big  firms.  You  can  master  Law — oursimpli- 
Pcd  methcd  trains  you  at  ho— e  in  spare  time,  by  mail. 
Course  written  in pl~ in  langua.Ta  by  greatest  professors. 
Endorsed  by  Ic-ral  experts.  Oirraethcd  lil:e  tl.ct  used  in 
big  Universities,  Decree  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Coorso 
prepares  you  to  pass  all  Eubjcct3  required  in  bar  examina- 
tions—we guarantee  to  coach  you  free  until  eocccssful. 
Completa  Law  Library  Furnished  if  yoa enroll  now. 

I  Written  ty  Dr. 
[Frederick  B. 
I  Robinson,  Pro- 
fcFsor  Public  i^peakincr  in  the  follepe  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Editor  I'libiie  Speaking  Keview,  Public  Lecturer  for 
New  York  Board  of  Kducation,  etc.  Special  Offernow 
enables  you  to  secure  this  complete  course  without  e.xtra 
cost  iu  connection  with  law  course.    Write  today. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.F-206  Chicaco,  IlL 


COMPLETE  COURSE      /«  I  %#  Pikl 
IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING     la  I  V  b  N  , 


This  Size 

TRIAL 

BOTTLE 

SeDt  Free 


4 
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Many  a  pin  prick  has  led  to  blood  poisouinj. 
Many  a  nail  scratch  has  brought  on  lock-jaw. 
Any  break  in  the  skin  lets  infection  in — unless 
you  cleanse  it  first  with  Dioxogen.  Every  house- 
hold needs  this  powerful,  pure,  non-poisonous 
germicide.  Avoid  the  weik  peroxides  pre- 
served with  acctanilid  so  frequently  offered. 
Ask  for  Dioxogen  by  name — at  any  drug  store. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
10  Astor  Place  New  York 
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But  Rarer,  Too. -Clauenck — "Pop, 
\vliat  is  a  milleiuiiuni?  " 

Darktown  Fathek— "  It's  (less  about 
(If  sanu^  as  centennial,  muh  son,  on'y  it's 
got  mo'  legs." — Puck. 


Natural  Enough.  —  Indignant  •  Cus- 
TOMKK  — "  Barber,  why  did  you  drop  that 
steaming  towel  on  my  face?  " 

Bakbkr — "  Because  it  was  too  hot  to 
hold,  sir." — Boalon  Globe. 


Stopt  the  Runs. — First  War-Fan — 
"  What  are  the  Russians  doing"?  " 

Second  War-Fan — "  Well,  they  put  the 
Czar  in  the  box  and  shifted  the  Grand 
Duke  to  right  field." — Judge. 


Main     Attraction. — "  Your    wife    seems 
busy  these  days." 

"  Yes;  she  is  to  address  a  woman's  club." 

"  Ah,  working  on  her  address?  " 

"  No;  on  her  dress." — Louisville  Courier. 


Clever  Feat. — "  Father,"  said  a  small 
boy,  "  what  is  a  demagog?" 

"  A  demagog,  my  son,  is  a  man  who 
can  rock  the  boat  himself  and  persuade 
everybody  that  there's  a  terrible  storm  at 
sea." — Womaiis  Journal. 


Turnabout. — The  doctor  entered  the 
patient's  room  in  the  morning,  and,  ac- 
cording to  habit,  read  the  chart  first  thing. 
He  was  a  little  surprized  to  read: 

"  2  a.m.  Patient  very  restless,  nurse 
sleeping  quietly." — Collier's  Weekly. 


No  Acorn. — When  .James  A.  Garfield 
was  president  of  Oberlin  College,  a  man 
brought  for  entrance  as  a  student  his  sou, 
for  whom  he  wished  a  shorter  course  than 
the  regular  one. 

"  The  boy  can  never  take  all  that  in," 
said  the  father.  "  He  wants  to  get  through 
quicker.     Can  you  arrange  it  for  him?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Garfield.  "  He  can 
take  a  short  course;  it  all  depends  on  what 
you  want  to  make  of  him.  W'hen  God 
wants  to  make  an  oak  he  takes  a  hundred 
years,  but  he  takes  only  two  months  to 
make  a  squash." — Christian  Register. 


Profitable  Sport. — Representative  Bart- 
holdt,  of  Missouri,  tells  the  story  of  an  old 
man  with  a  soft,  daft  look,  who  sat  on  a 
park  bench  in  the  sun,  with  rod  and  line, 
as  if  he  were  fishing;  but  the  line,  with  a 
worm  on  the  hook,  dangled  over  a  bed  of 
bright  primroses. 

"  Daft !  "  said  a  passer-by  to  himself. 
"Daft!  Bughouse!  Nice-looking  old  fel- 
low, too.     It's  a  pity." 

Then,  with  a  gentle  smile,  the  passer-by 
approached  the  old  man  and  said: 

"  What  are  you  doing,  uncle?  " 

"  Fishing,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man, 
solemnly. 

"  Fishing,  eh?  Well,  uncle,  come  and 
have  a  drink." 

The  old  man  shouldered  his  rod  and  fol- 
lowed the  kindly  stranger  to  the  corner 
saloon.  There  he  regaled  himself  with  a 
large  glass  of  dark  beer  and  a  good  five- 
cent  cigar.  His  host,  contemplating  him  in 
a  friendly,  protecting  way,  as  he  sipped  and 
smoked,  said: 

"  So  you  were  fishing,  uncle?  And  how 
many  have  you  caught  this  morning?  " 

The  old  man  blew  a  smoke-cloud  toward 
the  ceiling.    Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said: 

"  You  are  the  seventh,  sir.  " — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


I  Eaj^iest,  Fastest.  Feed  fresh  out  I 
bone  and  get  inure  egf^s,  higher  | 
fertility.    Dry  Hone,  (irain  and 
Shell  Mills.    -Ml  sizes.    Free  IlUis. 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  WILSON  BROS.,  Dept.  48,  Easton,  Pa. 


BEST  /v\ADE 
Lo-west 
in  Price. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  Sf.  sLni 

patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"^.J^r^WhaA  Your 


\ 
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tpod  manager 


HERE'S  a  booklet  of  32  pages  which  tells  all  about  the  traits  of 
character  and  kinks  of  temperament  indicated  by  handwriting.  It 
is  written  by  William  Leslie"  French,  the  famous  Graphologist,  and  it 
interprets  fifty  typical   examples  of 


penmanship.  You  will  probably  find 
your  style  among  them.  You  can 
obtain  a  copy  with  12  different  pat- 
terns of  Spencerian  Steel  Pens  for 
10  cents.  Send  at  once — a  new 
edition  (limited)  is  just  off  the  press. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York  L 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  samples  of  Spen- 
cerian Steel  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What   Your     Handwriting    Reveals." 

Name 

Street  Nc . . 

City 

State 
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Enviable  Record 

Uid  \oii  noic  recently  in  "The  Hall 
Street  Journal"  the  remarkable  rec- 
ord made  by  electric  light  and  power 
companies  during  the  first  year  of  the 
European  war?  The  record  as  set 
forth  therein  is  clearly  an  evidence  of 
the  streng'^^h  undcrhing  conservative 
public  utility  in\  estments.  With  such 
securities  at  your  command,  to  ^•ield 
approximately  5*^  f  to  5>^%,  why  should 
you  heMtate  to  benefit  by  these  liberal 
return-?  We  >hall  be  glad  to  send 
>ou  Pamphlet  No.  1554,  containing 
a  reprint  of  the  above  article,  and  to 
bring  to  your  attention  several  de- 
>irat)I<-  issues  of  public  utility  bonds. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

M-m(»r»   i.f    Xcw    Vork  and  Chicago  Slock  Exchsngn 


Stocks^'^Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


nt  Tiiithixl  rli.ihlc-  jou   to  l>uy  (livi- 
'^tiM-k-*  ;in<l   Bond-i  in  any  amount  — 
•  ^.■Ilt<•t■n.  forty— by  making  a  small 
III  t   I  I    baliinci-    in    monthly    in-tall- 

mrnl!-.  iii>on  what  you  can   alTor<J    to 

piiy.  J      ■  ■  I  .  I'S.  You  receive  all  dividends 

while  cuiiii'lcuiiii  paynirnt-'and  ma>  nellnecimties 
at  any  time  to  take  advanla<e  of  riMc  in  market. 
Frrr  Huaklrl,  II.  3.  'Thr  I'.irliat  Fay- 
mfnt  I'Uin."   tiiTp«fiil)  infi  rmati-  it  <>f  tliiH 
triott,  -I,  wl.i.l,  n|>|>.-Al.  \t'  tli'-ift\  ii..-ii  nii'l 

SHELDON.  MORGAN 
AND    COMPANY  I   I 


'1 


tl  BroadMay  New  York  City 

Mrmhrr\  Snv  York  Slofk  Exchange 


Capltii  *  Suri>lus 

li:s.ooo  00 


Selected  Farm  Mortgages 

T'MK  farm   M<<rt«atf..M  vf   ha.r  f.  r  pair 


MARK  F.    WILSON     lYMidrnl 

Tile  CentrmI  Mortgage  Company 

324Secarit7  BIdi.,  Minoetpoiii,  Mini). 


O  W         I  .   Farm  Mortgages 

<  .lit.      P«riar-   >-..rthwr.t        XC* 

'  t  K    ACKE.     TliTK  ...unJ     *-k    f 

^^  roriMAM  ^'"•TDAOE  onWPAJfT           ^^ 

»„  .  I  \.,I%»^i^rt.m  i«pid>i,.,i.|,nf  Bld(!..  rortUu.i.  Orr. 


IlvrVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AS  TO  THE  BEST  IN\T:STMENT  STOCKS 

A  READER  of  The  Odd  Lot  Review 
a.sked  the  editor  for  a  selection  of  six 
railway  and  industrial  stocks  which  he  con- 
.sidered  "the  most  conservative  on  the 
market."  He  -w-ished  also  to  know  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  for  which  these 
stocks  had  sold  during  the  last  six  j-ears 
and  the  years  in  whidi  they  had  reached 
their  highest  and  lowest  prices.  The 
amoimt  of  diWdends  paid  bj-  them  was 
asked  for  in  the  letter,  and  their  present 
market  prices.  His  idea  seems  to  have 
been  to  invest  in  stocks  rather  than  bonds, 
but  he  had  been  restrained  by  the  fa- 
miliar consideration  that  a  bondholder  is  a 
creditor  of  a  corporation,  whereas  a  stock- 
holder is  a  partner  in  it,  and  a  bondholder 
as  creditor  can  enforce  his  claim  by  fore- 
closure in  case  he  should  get  no  return  on 
his  investment.  This  reader  desired,  if 
possible,  to  find  sLx  stocks  which  were 
"practically  a.s  safe  as  a  majority  of  bonds  " 
— that  is.  stocks  in  which  he  could  put  his 
money  ^\^th  the  idea  of  keeping  it  there  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  "feeling  practically 
certain  that  he  would  receive  his  di\ndends 
annually."  The  editor  in  reply  named  the 
stocks  indicated  in  the  follo^^•ing  list: 


nearly  three-fourths  of  that  total — -was 
grown  in  North  America,  the  next  largest 
countrj-  being  British  India.  Such  com- 
petition as  will  come  from  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  crops  now  growing  and  to 
be  harvested  in  the  coming  December  and 
January.  AustraUa,  however,  failed  last  year 
to  bean  exporter  of  wheat,  and  actually  be- 
came an  importer  of  it.  Such  returns  as 
have  come  to  hand  of  this  year's  crop  inAus- 
traUa  indicate  an  export  balance  of  70,000,- 
000  bushels.  From  Argentina  an  export 
surplus  is  promised  of  about  100,000,000 
bushels.  PreUminarj-  figures  at  the  same 
time  are  at  hand  for  nine  European  coun- 
tries, but  none  are  at  hand  for  Germany. 
They  show  a  total  of  1.728,249,000  bushe'ls 
for  Europe  as  compared  ^\'ith  1,548,372,000 
in  1914  and  1,783,479,000  bushels  in  1913. 

DEPOSITS  IN  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT 
BANKS 

In  spite  of  the  war,  the  great  banks  of 
the  world  show  remarkable  increases  in 
deposits.  In  the  London  Statist  was  re- 
cently printed  a  comparison  of  these  de- 
posits with  those  of  thirty-four  years  ago, 
that  is.  ^\■ith  18<S0.  These  years  cover  a 
generation,  in  which  the  growth  of  bank- 


-Prices- 


Preient  High 

U.  P.  pf S3 

Atch.  pf 101  1054(1911) 

B.  iO.  pf 77  94>i  (1910) 

R(i.  1st  pd 44  4fi»4  (1910) 

A.  Smelling  &  R. !  f Ill  U2»4' (1910) 

A.  Car&K.  pf 117  120' 5  (1912) 


Low 


Rate 


-Dindend  Earned- 


Paiii 


Earned 


Preient 
Yield 


103»4  (1910)        77J2(1914)        4'^        16  >Ts.        28.53%        4.82% 


96  (1915) 
67  (1915) 
403-8  (1915) 

97  (1914) 
108      (1913) 


4% 
S2 


15  >TS. 

16  JTS. 
13  >TS. 

17  }TS.* 
17  >TS.* 


9.18% 
18.22% 
$15.46 
18.54%t 


4.95' 

5.20% 

4.55% 

6.30% 

5.98% 


♦  Since  orianuatio'i. 


t  Year  ending  December  31,  1914. 
.\veragc  yield  5.44%. 


t  Lowest  in  over  six  years. 


The  editor  prcsentf'd  this  list  as  "among 
the  most  conservative  on  the  market," 
and  "practically  as  safe  as  the  majority  of 
bonds."  He  believes  one  could  put  his 
money  into  these  stocks  to  hold  for  a  long 
period  of  years  "without  fear  of  dividend 
reductions."  Even  greater  safet.v  could  be 
.secured  if  the  investment  were  distributed 
among  all  ihese  stocks  instead  of  confined 
to  a  few. 

THE  WHEAT  GRO\rN  THIS  YKA.R 
OITSIDE  OF  El  ROPE 

Preliminary  offifial  estimates  are  at 
hand  of  the  wlicaf  crop  for  191.5  in  the 
prin<Mpal  countries  of  the  world  outside  of 
Europe.  They  give  a  total  crop  of  2,064,- 
S(i7,(KX)  bushels,  an  increase  of  300,000.000 
bushels  over  the  amount  for  1913.  Eleven 
countries  are  embraced  in  the  returns,  but 
among  the.se  are  .Vrgentina.  Chile.  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand,  which  harvested  their 
crops  last  l)ecemV)er  and  January,  so  that 
now  their  surplu.st-s  have  in  the  main  been 
dispo.sed  of.  A  table  shows  the  crops  in 
«'leven  countries  not  onlv  for  this  j^ear,  but 
for  1914  and  1913,  as  follows: 

191S  19U                  1913 

fnited  States l,0n-2.n2o,iK'in  «          '       >       7'>3.3S0.0OO 

Cnnatla 3.■^^>.J■)^.(MM  231J17J0OO 

Arerntina Ks.J.M.iXKi  ls7!39l!oOO 

<'hilc 24.01  "l.mii.  23,575,000 

BntLsh  India. 2e:,.)7'i,iNi(i  _      ..             362,693,000 

AaMralia 25,626.000  ItM.boo.OUU         94,<S80,000 


New  Zealand 6.H42,000 

Eio-pt 39,148,000 

Aliipria 34.6.54.^X1 

Tunis 11,023,00(1 

Japan.... 23,699,000 


ri.ViO.Oi¥i  5,:«3,0(X) 

3*,426,000 

:t6,H48,000 

-.-■■v"".  .1,511.000 

22,975,000         26.757,000 


Total 2,064,876.000    1,6!M,806,000    1,776,521,000 

It  vnW  be  noted  that  much  the  largest 
par.t.in.the  total  ..f  2,064,87(3,000— in  fact, 


deposits  has  been  a  leading  phenomenon  of 
all  national  expansion.  This  grow  th,  com- 
bined with  the  extension  of  the  credit-sys- 
tem, has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
world's  tremendous  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  figures  for  1914  are  those  for 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  deposits  were 
swollen  by  war-conditions.  The  compari- 
son helps  one  to  understand  how  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  nations  at  war  to 
raise  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  they 
have  had  to  raise.  Following  is  a  table 
showing  the  deposits  for  the  end  of  1914 
and  those  for  1880,  in  sLxtj'-five  of  the 
world's  great  banks: 

Deposils  and 
Current  Accounts 
191i  1880 

Bank  of  England £1.55,012,000  £33,809,000 

Ix)ndon  City  4  .Midland 12.5,7.33,000       

Bank  of  France 124,043,000 

Lloyds  Bank 117,658,000 

Imperial  Bank,  Russia 107.050.000 

Deutsche  Bank 102,105,000 

7,  London   County  &.   Westminster 

Bank 101,428,000 

S.  Imperial      Bank     of     Germany 

(Reichsbank) 87,967,000 

9.  National     Provincial     Bank     of 

England 74,916,000 

10.  Credit  Lvonnais 71,904,000 

11.  Barclav  i  Co 67,425,(X)0 

12.  National  City,  N.  Y 61,158,000 

13.  Bank  of  Spain 60,566,000 

14.  Banco  de  la  Nacion  .\iigentina. .     52,8.53,000 

15.  Parr's  Bank 52,630,000 

16.  Banque  Russo-.Vsiatique 47,681,000 

17.  Dresdner  Bank 47,426,000 

18.  Volga-Kama    Commercial    Bank 

(Russia) 46,972,000 

19.  Union   of    London   and   Smith's 

Bank 46,814,000 

20.  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  ")ork     45,156,000 

21.  Oesterreichische       Credit-Aiistalt 

fur  Handel  und  Gewerlw 43,981,000 

22.  ?<x\ele  Gencrale  ( Paris) 43,262,000 

23.  Russian  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade  41,949,000 

24.  Bank  of  Montreal 41,944,000 

25.  Comptoir    National    d'Escompte 

de  Paris 41,647,000 

26.  Capital  and  Counties  Bank 40,886,000 


1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


25,011,000 
5,785,000 

37,971.000 
3,215.000 


8,663,000 

29,138.000 
16,484,000 

.3,249,060 
23,751,000 

3,i37',66o 

4,752,660 

5,085,000 

13,358,000 


6.920.000 

13,353,000 

2,055,000 


27.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 40,653,000 


3,465,000 
12,645,000 


M 
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rOrilUCGift  for  Every  Man 


A  crystal   glass  humidor  jar  containing 

one    pound   of   Tuxedo,   the   mildest, 

most  fragrant  tobacco.  At  every  store 

where  tobacco  products  are  sold. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  is  the  spirit  of 
Cheerfulness  and  Good  Will  to  Men— 
and  f/iaf  is  the  Tuxedo  spirit. 

That  is  why  a  Christmas  Jar  of 
Tuxedo  will  win  a  /leartier  welcome 
and  a  higher  appreciation  than  many 
gifts  that  cost  ten  times  as  much. 
Tuxedo  gets  to  the  i?mer  man — soothes 
him,  cheers  him,  comforts  him  and 
fills  him  with  Good  Will  to  all  men— 
and  to  the  giver  in  particular. 

Last  Christmas  more  Jars  of  Tuxedo 
were  giv^en  to  men  throughout  the 
United  States  than  any  other  single 
trade-marked  article! 

Because  Americans  are  learn- 
ing to  make  suitable  gifts  at 
Christmas  time— and  learning 
that  Tuxedo  is  the  best  gift  of 
all  for  a  maji. 

Tuxedo  is  the  mildest,  pleas- 
antest  pipe  tobacco  in  the  worJd 
—  made  absolutely  non-biting 
and  delightfully  mellow  by  the 
original  ''Tuxedo  Process"  that 
has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully imitated. 


Tuxedo  is  sold  every- 
where— but  if  by  any 
chance  you  cannot  ob- 
tain the  Christmas  Jar 
of  Tuxedo  at  your  store, 
send  us  your  dealer's 
name  and  90c,  and  we 

will  send  a  jar  to  you  or  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  you  desire,  all  charges  paid. 

Last  Christmas  the  demand  for  Tuxedo 
humidor  jars  was  so  great  that  the  supply  of 
many  dealers  was  exhausted,  and  thousands  of 
people  were  disappointed.  The  safe  plan  is 
to  place  your  order  with  your  dealer  now. 
He  will  be  glad  to  set  your  jar  aside  for  you 
until  Christmas. 


This  Tuxedo  Christmas  Humidor  Jar  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  hotly,  ribbon  and  Christmas  card, 
and  padded  in  a  handsome  cartoon,  for  sending 
by  mail  or  ruessenger;  price,  complete 


90c 


TUXEDO  IS  SOLD  IN  MANY  CONVENIENT  SIZES 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 


In  Curved  Pocket  Tin,     .     .    I  Oc 
In  Moisiure-Proof  Cloth  Pouch,  5c 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY,        111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Illusiration 

About  One -Third 

Actual  Size 


13^>8 
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What  a  Little  Chance 
We  Ask  You  to  Take! 


All  wc  ask  yon  to  do  !s  to  sigiiifv  your  willing- 
ness to  smoke  10  of  our  cipars  without  risking  a 
cent 

We  send  you  tlie  cigars,  on  your  request. 

When  we  send  you  the^e  cigars 
we  set  out  to  prove  to  you  that  we 
can  sell  you  for  about  iialf  what 
you  now  pay,  cigars  that  you  will 
like  as  well  or  better  tli:in  those 
you  buy  in  the  usual  retail  way. 

in  other  words,  wc  tell  you  that 
a   tliousand   times  a  year    (if  you 
smoke  over  2  cigars  a  day)  you  pav 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  cigars  :: 
you  would  pay  if  you  bought  fro 
us. 

The  thing  is  left  to  your  judg- 
ment. You  smoke  the  cigars  and 
decide.  If  you  don't  like  them, 
return  them  at  our  expense. 

OUR  OFFER  is:  Upon  request,  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is  pleased 
with  them  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

If  you  have  any  reason  trj  doubt 
our  claims  for  our  Panatelas,  con- 
sider that  we  sell  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  smoker,  by  the  hun- 
tlicd.  That  is,  we  sell  in  large 
units,  by  a  short  cut.  This  not  only 
saves  great  expense  but  as  a  rule 
means  fresher  cigars.  Our  busi 
ness  is  entering  its  fourteenth  year. 

We  have  many  thousand  regiilarcus- 
t'lnifrs — men  wlio  bny  by  the  hundred, 
and  such  men  A-iiov  good  cigars. 

Our  t'anatela  is  a  nand-niade  cig.ir, 
free  burniiii;.  inthned  to  niilcbiess.  Its 
Idler  IS  a  loii^  Havana,  Ciiban-Krown, 
and  the  wrapixr  i-<  genuine  Sumatra. 

Vou  can  tut  o|jen  and  examine  the 
cigars  we  will  send  you,  smoke  several 
yourself  and  try  others  on  yourfriends. 

We  risk  everything.  Vou  risk  only 
disappointment— and  that  risk  is  very, 
very  small. 

In  oiderin^,  please  use  business  sta- 
tionery or  give  references  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars.  A  complete  catalog,  de- 
StribiiiK  all  Shivers'  cigars,  will  be  sent 
on  retpiest. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PREVENT  ROUND  SHOULDERS 

Breathe  Yourself  Back  to  Health  and  a  Perfect  Figure 


(^^- 


Shivers' 

Panatela 

KXA<T  sizi; 

ANn   SM\I-K 

By  Wearing 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Compels  Deep 
Breathing 
Straightens 
Round  Shoul- 
ders. Expands 
the  Chest  and 
Reduces  th" 
Abdomen 

CiTei  MEN  a  military  appearance,  WOMEN  a 
gracelul  carriage  (with  or  without  corsets), 
makes  CHILDREN   grow  erect  and  strong. 

R-  l.,n,l 

^•"'  :m„^ 

Srii 
ill' 

"""  , 

SUui  .*...••  v..  iiw'i.m.i  iji.fokU-1  i>ti  ^1  ii  mJ.  \ ,  i,iT,- 
inont  irrcon  i<^-»iu.-^t. 

Dq*.  199,  Prof.CHAS.MUNTER,  141  W.  36(li  St.  H.  Y.  Gtj 

Miikirs  cf  Nullfe  rc.r«ri  nn.i  Belts 


Patented 


28. 
29. 

31. 

:i2. 
■a. 
:i4. 

3.). 

■.w. 

:i7. 
:iH. 

3'.i. 

40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 

4.5. 
46. 

47. 
4S. 

4!l. 
.')(!. 
51. 


Direction     <1lt     DUcoiitu-Gesoll- 

st'haf  t _■ 

Continental  i  Commercial  Nat'l 

Bank,  ( 'hicago 

Allaemeinc-  Oc-sterrcich'ische  Boden 

( 'rcdit  Anstalt 

Hank  of  New  .South  Wales 

Canadian    Bank    of   Commerce.. 

Banca  d'ltalia 

National     Bank    of    Commerce, 

New  York 

Banca  Commcrciale  Italiana.... 
Bamiiie  Internationale  Jc  Com- 
merce lie  I'ctronrad 

Darnisladter  Bank 

Bankers  TriLst,  N.  V 

Homrkont;   &.   Shaiifhai   Banki:);; 

Corporation.. 

Bank  of  l,ivcr|K)ol 

ChiuseNat.Bank.N.  Y.....  . ... 

Manchester  &  Livcrjxxil  District 

Bank 

Royal  Bank,  Canada. 

Central    Trust    Co.,    New    York 

(June  30) 

Hanover  Nat'l  Bank,  New  York 
l{u.s,sian  Conmicrcial  &  Industrial 

Bank. 

First  National,  N.  Y 

First  National,  Chicago 

.\nclo-Au.strian  Bank 

Ocsterreiihischc  Laiiderbaiik 

Farmers'   Loan  i  Tr.  Co.,  New 

York 

Lutiilon  ti  South  Western  BaTik  . 
I'uion    Bank,  of    .■Vustralia,  Ltd. 

(.\uir.3U.., 

National  Park,  N.  Y 

Commercial     Banking     Co.     of 

Sydney ....... 

Oesterreichisclie  rnuarische  Bank 

(.\u.stro-Hum;arian  Bank),  Dec, 

li)13 

Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. . 

Lonilon  k  Provincial  Bank 

Bank  of  .Scotland  (Feb.  27,  lOl.i) 
National  Bank  of  .South  .\frica.. 
Mechanics    i    Metals    National 

Bank 

Nat'l  .Shawmut  Bank,  Boston.. 
Illinois  Trust  &  .Savinjts  Bank.. 

Yorkshire  I'cnny  Bank 

Loudon  &  Kiver  Plate  Bank .... 


Deposits  and 
Current  Accounts 
1914  18SU 

£40,244,000    £3,228,000 


39,517,000 

36,729,000 
36,333,000 
35,858,000 
34,067,000 

31,111,000 
30,355,000 


15,393,0tW 
'.»,039,000 
2,31.S,O0O 


3.44(>,0()ll 


29,797,000  l.OOl.OlIll 

29,608,000  1,457,(KK) 

28,851,000       

2.S,S32,000  4,720.iiiin 

2S,025,000  3,4ti2,0(«l 

27,750,000       

27,413,000  10,825,000 

27,385,000       


26,765,000 
26,ti23.000 

25,736,000 
25,342,000 
25,209,000 
25,071,000 
24,993,(HI0 

24,118,000 
23,560,000 

22,913,000 
22,626,000 


1,054.00(1 
1,020,000 


3,272.(KtO 

2,6.54.0(11) 
1,049.0(10 
l,522,(JO() 

2.091,000 
1,787,000 

6,767,000 


22,228,000      5,467,000 


21,869,000 
21,822,000 
21,731,000 
21,670,000 
20,833,000 

20,677,000 
20,383,000 
20,239,000 
20,158,000 
20,000,000 


9,500^0t) 

6,082.001) 

2,491,000 

12,508,000 


147,000 
2,849,666 


WHY  WE  HAVE  BECOME  PROSPEROUS 

III  the  Straus  I nn'slor's  Magazine  it  i.s 
declared  that  this  country  at  the  present 
time  "is  in  the  condition  of  one  who  ■was 
made  newly  rich  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  for- 
tiine."  With  conditions  unsatisfactory  in 
many  ways  for  some  years  i)revious  to  the 
war,  the  country,  under  the  pressure  of  ad- 
verse conditions,  "has  since  shown  its  tre- 
mendous reserve  i)ower  in  a  way  seldom  if 
e\er  seen  before."  Wliile  the  improve- 
ment has  been  stimulated  in  certain  indus- 
trials by  war-demands  from  Europe,  the 
fountry  in  general  is  in  a  state  of  activ- 
ity "which  few  would  have  dared  to  pre- 
di<-t  when  the  war  began."  The  A\Titer 
continues: 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  when  the 
farmers,  the  railroads,  and  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  are  in  a  ])ros])erous  condition, 
1  he  rest  of  the  country  will  prosper  in  spile 
of  itst'lf.  Now  we  have  two  of  the  tlu-ee 
basic  indiisiries  in  an  exceptionally  strong 
jiusition.  Our  farmers  are  harvesting  the 
greatest  crop  in  the  nation's  history,  sur- 
passing even  the  bumper  output  of  1914. 
Iron  and  steel  are  running  i)ractically  at 
capacity,  and  the  railroads  are  beginning 
lo  show  signs  of  emerging  from  the  slough 
of  <lesp()nd. 

"For  the  <irst  time  in  the  Iiistory  of  the 
I'nited  States,  wheat  this  year  will  reach 
the  billion-bushel  mark.  This  is  an  in- 
crea.se  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  bushels  over  the  wonderful 
<-r()p  of  I'.ni.  The  last  Government  croi)- 
i-cporl  i)laced  the  wheat  total  at  1,()02,- 
(t_".».(MH)  bushels.  Inasmuch  as  this  indicated 
an  improvement  of  22,700,(^0  bushels  since 
the  jm'vious  estimate,  there  is  every  rea- 
si. liable  certainty  that  the  cro])  when  finally 
gathered  will  exceed  rather  than  fall  be- 
low tlie  ('i()\ernment  estimate.  This,  too. 
at  a  time  of  high  jjrices,  of  unprecedent(>d 
<lemand  abroad,  and  of  a  reduction  in  the 
supply  from  other  sources  owing  to  the 
commercial  isolation  of  Russia.  This  year 
we  had  an  export  al)le  surplus  in  exce.ss  of 
three  hundred   million  bushels,  and  it  is 


Paint  is  insurance  against  loss 
through  deterioration  or  cleca}^ 

Zinc 

lowers  the  cost  of  paint  insurance 
hy  lengthening  the  life  of  the 
protection  without  increasing 
the  cost. 

"Your  Moi'e"'    is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  416,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For    big   contract   jobs   consult  our   Research    Bureau 


lalking  Machine  Ibys 

RAGTIME  RASTUS-An  Automatic  Dancing  Doll 

for  Disc  Talking  Machines.  Riistus  does  one  hundred  steps  to 
t))e  music — cjogs,  s)iufflcs.  jigs,  etc.  De]ig:)its  children,  maltes  Krowii 
peopte  shout  with  lauKJitir.  Mosl  A musing Noveltv  You  Ever  Saw. 

THE  BOXINO  DARKIES  Scrap  iike  human  heings  witll 
more  (iff  than  any  bo.xcrs  you  ever  saw.  Execute  all  Dlows, 
swings  and  sitle  steps  l<nown — and  then  some  new  ones.  I'ut 
in  a  good  lively  tune  and  they  bo.\  away  with  )ots  of  "Pep." 
Most  realistic,  creates  lots  of  fun.  Oreat  Xmas  Gifts. 
These  Toys  fit  nil  Talking  Machines  {except 
Edison).  Put  on  or  taken  off  in  five  seconds. 

At  Talking  Machine  or  Toy  Dealers 
from    us    prepaid.     Rastuw 
fl.lW.    Boxers  $1.2.5.     Com- 
bination Rastus  and  Boxers 
S1..')0. 


NATIONAL  TOY  CO. 
30  6.  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Use  O-Cedar  anywhere. 
Many  people  do  not  know 
that  O-Cedar  Polish  is  a 
j)erfect  cleanser  and  reno- 
viitor  for  lacquered  brass 
and  the  like.  Try  it  on 
your  chandelier. 


Your  piano  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
expensive  piece  of  furniture  in  your 
home.  It  should 
have  the  best  of  care. 
O-Cedar  Polish  ^v\\\ 
restore  it  to  its  original 
lustre  and  beauty.  The 
better  your  furniture, 
the  more  you  should 
use  O-Cedar  Polish. 

O-Cedar  Polish  Mill  make  your  dull 
floors  sparkling  bright, 
clean  and  attractive. 
Use  O-Ccdar  on  a  cloth 
dampened  with  water, 
or  renew  your  polish  mop 
with  O-Cedar  Polish. 


2Sc to  S3 
Sizes 


0&. 


ar  •^'*^" 


Polish 


Dealers 


CKannell  Chemical  Company, 


Chicago  Toronto 


London 


Berlin 


I 
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reasonable  to  presume  that  we  shall  ha\e 
available  nearly  one-half  a  l^iliion  bushels 
for  export  this  fall  and  winter. 

"C^orn  shows  a  figure  in  the  Government 
t'stimates  of  3,026,159,000  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  over  three  hundred  million  biishels 
over  the  tinal  figiu-es  of  2,072,804,000  of  a 
year  ago.  Oats  are  placed  at  1,. "ill, 478, 000 
against  1,141,060,000  in  1914.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  thive  principal  crops  ex- 
hibit a  heavy  increase  over  the  figures  of  a 
year  ago.  ISlinor  crops,  such  as  barley,  rye, 
tobacco,  and  hay,  show  similar  increases. 

"Cotton  shows  a  falling  off  from  1(),135,- 
000  bales  to  10,950,000  bales.  This  de- 
crease, however,  is  a  voluntary  one  on  the 
part  of  Southern  planters,  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefit  rather  than  otherwise 
owing  to  the  restriction  in  the  cotton 
market,  due  to  war-conditions.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
United  States  never  have  been  so  favor- 
able, and  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  iuWy 
six  billions  of  dollars  in  new  wealth  will 
have  been  taken  from  the  soil  in  crops  alone 
during  the  year  when  1915  comes  to  a  close 
— a  greater  amount  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country\ 

"The  United  States  now  holds  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world. 
On  the  1st  of  August  the  nation's  gold 
stock  in  cash  and  bullion  was  estimated  at 
$2,006,399,539,  and  since  that  time  nearly 
one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  has  been 
imported  from  abroad.  A  year  ago  the  steel 
industry  was  in  the  depths  of  depression. 
Prices  were  low,  furnaces  were  idle,  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  were  out  of  work,  and 
the  outlook  to  many  seemed  to  be  poor. 
To-day  practically  every  steel-plant  in  the 
country  is  running  on  full  time,  with  all 
hands  employed  and  ad<litious  being  made 
in  many  cases.  The  vast  volume  of  war- 
orders  that  ha^'e  come  from  Europe  is 
partly  responsible,  but  only  partly.  The 
railroads  are  again  in  the  market  for  large 
amounts  of  steel- supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Building-operations  are  showing  an  increase 
over  a  year  ago,  and  this  is  being  reflected 
in  increased  orders  for  structural  steel. 

"  The  war-munitions  business  is  the  most 
spectacular  of  our  activities,  but  only  a 
minor  featm-e,  after  all.  It  is  anything 
but  an  unmixed  blessing,  since  it  has 
brought  about  the  most  frenzied  spasm  of 
stock-market  speculation  that  has  been 
seen  for  many  years — a  flare-up  bound  to 
burn  the  fingers  of  many  uncautious  per- 
sons hoping  to  get  rich  overnight. 

"The  cost  of  living,  which  has  been  un- 
dergoing a  long  decline  since  last  Febru- 
ary, is  now  below  the  average  figures  for 
even  1912  and  1913.  We  all  remember 
the  dire  predictions  of  a  50  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  prices  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Since  the  high  peak  of  September  1,  1914, 
however,  the  line  on  the  charts  indicatmg 
commodity -prices  has  zigzagged  down- 
ward. The  Annalist  index-number,  based 
on  the  wholesale  prices  of  twenty-five  food- 
commodities,  arranged  to  represent  an 
average  family -food  budget,  stands  at 
139.72  against  152.08  a  year  ago,  and 
averages  of  146.07  for  1914  and  139.98  for 
1913.  It  costs  us  less  to  live  to-day  than 
it  has  cost  for  nearly  two  years. 

"The  balance  of  international  trade  in 
our  favor  continues  to  grow  at  enormous 
figures.  The  favorable  balance  of  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
last  June  will  undoubtedly  be  gi-eatly  m- 
creased  during  the  coming  twelve  months. 
Exports  have  nearly  doubled,  while  im- 
ports show  onlv  a  slight  increase.  We  are 
feeding  half  the  Avorld,  and  helpmg  to 
clothe  and  equip  more  than  that.  Our 
foreign  loans,  our  enormous  balance  of 
trade,  the  decreased  remittances  from  for- 
eign-born Americans  to  Europe,  and  the 
cutting-off  of  the  expenditures  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  have  made  it  certain  that 
henceforth  we  shall  be  a  creditor  and  not 
a  debtor  nation. 
1     "There  is  still  a  very  large  volume  ot 
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Attet  December 
the  expositions 
ate  dosed.  But 
glorious  CaliK)r« 
nia  welcomes  the 
lerauycfay 
any  year— 

\buwillGnjoy- 

the  resort  hotsis 

golf  and  polo^ 

J  motoring  along  toy 

^^    al  roads  ^ 

If   outdoordellghts Of 

y    mountains  and  sea 

^^  and  the  romance  of 

__  old  Spanish  days 

V  „  On  vcwr  way  a»  the  picturesque  Pueblo 
Vidians  and  the  Gr<|pg  dnyaadAnym 

Four  daily  trains  6  California,  mdudini 
the  California  Limited.  Also  tlie  Santare  "■" 
""  <ie«Li«er4ue^inwoter.  FhaJfeft'ey  meals 

ly^vftaJJr^,  Calrfomta 
cUtok  laoited  fokfers 

^  >,1064  Railway  Ex4a^,  Chicago, 


600  Shaves 


FROM 
ONE 
BLADE 

Ves,  and  more.  That's  the 
recoril  of  many  men  who  Bh;iV(" 
themselves.  Old  l:la<l('S  made  sharper 
tlifin  new — in  10  secunds.  Quick, 
velvety  shaves  for  life  with  the  won- 
derful, ne\v 

Rotasirop 


STANDARD      DICTIONARY    .superi-^hly    .jui.-kly  h.v..nios 
I'laiii  to  llio-maii  <  r  \\<  man  \\U<j  iii\i!;li^;iti-s. 


For  old  stylo  and  safety  razors.  Di 
I'.ladcin,  turn  liaudlc,  machine  !:ives 
'heel    and   toe    action,"  just  like  a 
barber. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — Write  fnr 

booklet.   Send  name  of  nearest 

dealer  and  state  make  of  razor. 

Knrke  Mfp.Co.,  Dep*.  2S"9.  Davton.  O. 


You  Can't  Lose  Your  Keys 


If  You  Carry  Them  in  a 

Danda  Leather  Key  Case 

With  Voiir  Name  Stamped  ia  (Jold  Leaf 


25 


By   Mail 
C  Postpaid 


A  f\^  With    Pocket 
**UC  for  Pen  Knife 


Ci  ai veil ient.  prevents  keysfr.iin  rusting,  saves 

elothing  and  is  a  neat  ease  for   the  poeket. 

Made  of  stron{;,  Ma^-k  leather  witl'i  key  ring. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of 

Danda  {.rather  Goods  and  Novelties 

DANUi  DT.MFC.  CO.,  82  iohn  St..  NewTork 


IMPERIAL  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT 

50L.    Oi^lVrr^Q    $203.75  net  for  each  1,000  Mark, 
/^    W>yjl\LJi3         Ex-Coupon,  April  1,  1916. 

With  German  Exchange  at  normal  rates  the  Bonds  would 
yield  about  8%. 

7IMMERMANN  &  pORSHAY 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
9  and  11  WALL  STREET  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 
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Keep  Your  Electric 
Fully  Charged 


You  can  always  leave  home  with  a  full 
charge  in  the  batteries  —  protected  against 
the  annoyance  of  batter\'  failure — and  sure 
I  if  a  quick  ride  to  your  destination  and  back. 

Anyone    who    can    drive    an    electric    can 
large  it  w  ith  the 


Lincoln  Electric  Charger 

It  is  started  by  simply  closing  a  switch  and  requires 
iio  furtlie;  <are  or  watching.    It  cannot  harm  the  batteries 
no  matter  how  long  they  are  left  on  charge. 
You  obtain  more  miles  and  greater  speed  from  evcrv 
charge  because    the  batteries  are  charged  without 
"gassing"  or   "heating."     The 
LiiKoln  Klectric Charger  increases 
r  service  aiul  iiei    rises  the  cost 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co 

3802  Kelley  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Branchet  in  Principal  CitieM 


American  securities  held  abroad.  Inter- 
national banking-houses  have  estimated 
the  amount  of  om-  securities  bought  back 
since  the  war  opened  at  more  than  one 
billion  dollars.  The  best  estimates  would 
make  it  appear  that  there  are  still  approxi- 
mately two  billion  dollars  of  American 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  stock  held  abroad. 
Naturally  European  investors  regard  their 
'Americans'  as  the  most  secure  invest- 
ments to-day,  and  are  loath  to  part  with 
them.  Unless  linaucial  conditions  abroad 
change  radically,  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  ha^■e  to  repurchase  a  much  larger  ^'ol- 
ume  of  onr  securities  before  the  war  closes. 
What  will  happen  after  that  we  can  not 
foresee.  How  ever,  we  have  alreadj-  shown 
our  power  of  absorption  in  this  regard,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
liave  much  ditticulty  in  buying  back  as 
much  of  our  oljligations  as  Europe  will 
care  to  send. 

"It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  how  far 
we  sliall  go  as  a  creditor  nation,  but  ex- 
change on  Xew  York  has  now  supplanted 
sterling  exchange  on  London  as  the  world's 
standard.  For  the  present  it  will  remain 
so.  Whether  we  shall  l)e  able  to  remain 
the  financial  center  of  the  world  when  the 
war  ends  depends  very  largely  on  the  fore- 
sight and  i)rudencc  of  American  bankers 
and  American  investors.  But  we  shall  have 
this  great  advantage:  we  sliall  be  far  in  the 
best  condition  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  with  the  largest  stock  of  gold  and 
the  soundest  credit-svstem." 


Travel  and  Qcso\l  Diivc  toru 


(:i(i>>i  \"\ci\    Col  u  inns 


||^       NORTH  CAROL!  r4A 

Carolina  Hotel 

Now  open  fof  ihc  Scaton 

Holly  Inn  opens  Januao'    10 

Bcrluhire  and  Harvaid  open  January   I  5 

lb**  larr*'  «lahl*-  of  «ai1i1lf  mntl  drltlnr  hnr«»t 
will  Jw  iinilfr  tb*"  tllrrrt  •np^ri  l«ion  of  Ibo 
li>'nrr>l  llffli-'  ibU  ytr. 

Tnrrr  18-hole  b"H  course  and  new  9-hole 
practice  cour*e,  the  fairwayj  have  been  much 
improved  thu  Summer. 

Model  dairy,  >Kcxj<ing  preserve,  trap  shooting. 

F^jicrllent  new  Roads  in  a  radius  of  50  mile* 
of  more. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  Sew 
York  and  Washington  via  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  Only  one  night  Irom  New 
York,  Bolton,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati. 

No  Cdmumptjva  received  at  Pinehursl. 

Send  for  iUuslraUd  booklet 

Pinehant  Office,  Pinefcnrsf,  or 
Leonard  Tails,  BostoD,  Mass. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


CRUISES 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama 
and     Central     America 

The  only  cruises  of  the  winter  inrluii- 
i.iK  all  the  chief  potts  in  the  Caribb<'aii 
Sea.  By  the  magnificent  American 
Steamships 

"Pastoref"  and   "Tenadorei" 

tif  th(  Crral  IVhilf  l-'lrel 

I  niliT  I'jcluslvcchartcr  to  Raynioml 

&  Whitcomb  (^onipan> 

J. in.  .'I;.   I''<'i).  I ;  and   M.ii.  ii 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Most     Coiiipri'liLnsive     ami     I.iixurinii- 
Tours  Kver  .Announctd. 
Jan.  15.  Feb.  5  and  26 

California :    Frequent    tours    on    the 

lli^liest  Plane  of  Travel. 

Si-t:ii  uyr  l><x>kUl  desirrd 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

D'-pt.  f .  17  Temple  Place.  Boston 


lUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


I 


REAL   estate: 


St*w  V..rk 


I'liiU 


>.i..  f,.iii 


south     AMERICA 


.  anil 


Two  Kir^l  Class  T.iur--.  I-tl»    .\  i«,iif». 

I-vh.  If),  loi'j      $IA50  and  $*>**0. 

.SVn.i  tor  lUxikUt  17  Temple  PI..  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  4  WHITCOMB  CO  .  Acf  !» 


TOUR    THE    TROPICS 

with    the 


[TICKETS  I        up  TOURS 


I^WessC^F 


West  Indies  Cruises 

.StttiJ  fttr   Itinerary 

COLLVER    &   MILLER.  CLEVELAND 

IT'S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

Most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Clini.ite, 
Scenery, Hotels, Social  Life.  Tours 
ii>  Brazil,  ArKenlina  and  all  Sunt;. 
.\mer:can  Points  via  P.iiMnn 
(  in  il.      ll'ritr  tcr  book/ft  '   O." 

OPHAMTOURS'^p^t'si!!;^.^ 


SOl^TH      '■ 
AMKKU  A 

.111  :    -l  '  ';  ■ 

WEST 
INDIES    < 

(  riii'.es  III  . 
ic.in  Kisc     .> 
■iiul  M.iuli. 

ASK   OR      Special  booklets  and  full 

WRH  ■-    F'^f  ■•  •    '  •■  , 

toi 

65  HM»«i.  \.  \_l  hlr.i-,..  l'..i.ion.  v.n  V  onrUeo 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


U^^y^J^^     F»«-inating  in  iu.  I 


t.  K»  c,.,.|  v.,.|f  , 


Irrard  life.     Excill'  iit 


BAHAMAS  :''':.7,"'.7„!;:r.:','.':,',^- 

mMIT'V'f /""rfc     inrlu.lin?  Pn.Br(«.  Vnr.\ 
^"**-'''**^v     inu  and  Tainpicu. 

Write  {..ri»-  kl.-ts  cirinpconiplrte  information. 

>VARD  LINE 

NEW   YORK   and   CUBA   UAIL   S.  8.  CO. 

Cnncr.ll  t)fricc<.  Pier  14.  E.  R,  New  York 


UILD  A  RUSINE.SS  OF  VOUR  OWN     DcLAND 

a.d  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  lile.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  lield;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  proi- 
it,ible.  Send  for  "Pointers'  todav. 
A.MERKAN  COLLKCTIOX  SV.RVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  !Mich. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Pr^.WS,  N'audeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers.  Minstrel  Material.  Jokes, 
Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Kntertainraents  for  all  occasions.  Make  l"p 
(ioods.    Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &.  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 

SYRUPS 

Farmer    Hamlett's    Sugar  Cane  Syrup. 

lx>uisiana  New  Crop.  PIKE.  No  chemi- 
cals or  mixtures  added.  Finest  on  the  market. 
Order  your  year's  supply  now.  The  real  old 
iashion  open  kettle  syrup  right  from  the  plan- 
tation to  your  home.  10  gallons,  55.10;  55 
gallons,  f23. 10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sample  4  i^nts.  FARMER  HAMLETT'S 
PLANTATION,  Route  3.  New  Orleans. 


HOLIDAY    CARDS 


COPLEY  CR.VFT  CHRISTM.XS  C.^ROS, 
hand -colored,  on  imported, deckle-edged  sKx'k, 
sent  on  approval.  Words  and  designs  appeal 
to  those  desiring  distinctive  cards.  Copley 
Craft  Cards,  18  Huntington  .-Vve.,  Boston. 


PECAN    NUTS 


New  crop  finest  pecans  in  the  world.  One 
iv.und  Jl.OO;  three  [xiunds  $2.50;  five  pounds 
<4.50;  ten  iMjunds  $8.50;  three  ix)unds  culti- 
\.ite<l  .seedlings  $1.00  delivered.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  T.  S.  McMANL'S, 
Waldo,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  (;rammar  of  Enitlish.      Complete  for 
^^1  "   cts  and  Ciiiversities.  for  Private 

Sti.  :ux-   and  Teaching   by     Corre- 

sp"  irhersnced  It.  Postpaid  75cents. 

G.  S.  Huglis,  915.E.  55th  St.,  Chicago. 


FL.\.  Healthful,  beautiful, 
progressive.     -An  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  best  all  year  'round  town.     Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  Hterature  from  Sec- 
retarj-  Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 

FOR  S.\LE — ^Clearwater,  Fla.  .^  newly  com- 
pleted eight-room  bungalow,  two  baths,  large 
sleeping  porch,  ever>-  convenience,  beautiful 
surroundings,  near  Hotel  Belleview  and  golf 
links.  .-Mso  for  Kent,  furnished  cottage  with 
large  grounds  facing  Gulf.  Pric-e,  $700  for 
the  season.  .Address  Donald  .Mvord,  Owner, 
Harbor  Oaks,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

11  flrtft  APRPQ  good  uncleared  land,  6 
i;),UUU  /\V.n.i:.i3  miles  of  Dayton, Tenn. 
Will  make  fine  cattle  or  sheep  ranch;  will  cut 
4,000  feet  lumber  per  acre.  Onlv  $2.50  per 
acre.  3  5  cash.  Write  or  wire  SOCTHERN 
HOMESEEKERS'  BCREAU,  Wilkesboro, 
.N.C. 

VIRGINIA  GRAPE.  FRUIT  and  TRUCK 
F.AKM;  86acres;  14,000  Ijearing  grape  vines; 
5  acres  tame  blacklx?rries;  large  orchard;  8- 
room  dwelling;  income  this  vear  about  $5,000; 
vicinity  Norfolk.  I'rice  $12,500,  with  $7,500 
cash.  Write  .SOUTHERN  HOMESEEK- 
ERS' BUREAU,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 


CALIFORNL\ 

II.WE  YOU  THE  FEVER  TO  GO 
THERE?  I  will  sell  three  bungalows,  on 
ocean;  all  or  singlv,  income  property. 

CALDER.    139  East  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEA.S  W.AXTED. —  Mannfactnrers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list'iOOinventions  wantedsentfree. 
Advice  Free.  I  set  p.".ient  or  no  fee.  R.  L. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P.ATENT  VOUR  IDE.AS.  Patentsobtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  l>eing  .sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  tree  book  of  307 
needt-d  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  S\\  IFT,  329  7th  St.,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS.  — DO  NOT  SACRIFICE 
VOUR  INXENTIONS.  Get  full  money 
value.  Free  book.  Write  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY,  613  BARRISTER  BUILDING, 
W.ASHI.NGTON,  D.  C. 


R  A  IM  A  M  A 

AIMD      NA/MAT      IT      IVIE:AIMS 

By  JoHrs    F"os-ter   F"raser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  e\-erything  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Knglishman's  point  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illu.strated. 

"The  ni^n.the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  detiiied 
and  real  to  him  who  reads  tlie  storr."  — The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 
L.'ir-frf  J 2 mo,  clnih,  $1.7^  net;    b\  mail,  $1.S5. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN   THE    BALKANS 


November  17. — The  Berlin  Morgenpost 
states  that  Germany  is  already  getting 
seventy  tons  of  copper  a  day  out  of 
captured  Servian  mines. 

November  18. — Berlin  reports  the  capture 
of  5,000  Servians  in  tlie  southern  area. 
It  is  reported  that  several  German 
submarines  are  being  transported  over- 
land to  Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

November  19. — The  Servians  are  said  to  be 
driven  from  the  last  strip  of  Old  Ser- 
vian territory.  Their  refuge  is  in  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  west,  where 
they  hold  a  few  natm-al  fortresses  com- 
manding an  area  of  8.50  square  miles, 
but  already  attacked  on  three  sides  by 
the  enemy.  At  Priboj,  in  the  north  of 
Novi-Bazar,  are  Austrians  under  General 
Koevass,  who  descend  and  take  Nova 
Varos,  to  the  southeast.  The  German 
force  driving  south  along  the  Ibar  from 
•  the  western  Morava  vallej'  takes 
Raska  and  advances  on  the  city  of 
Novi-Bazar.  Farther  south,  Pristina  is 
approached  by  both  Germans  and 
Bulgarians. 

Earl  Kitchener  arrives  in  Saloniki,  con- 
fers with  General  Serrail,  in  command  of 
the  French  forces,  and  is  granted  an 
interview  with  King  Constantine. 

November  20. — Capturing  Novi-Bazar,  the 
Austro-German  forces  direct  operation 
against  Mitrovicza,  at  present  the  Ser- 
vian capital.  To  the  southeast,  in  the 
Ibar  valley,  the  Servians  are  repulsed. 
Vienna  reports  many  prisoners  taken 
daily.  The  Servian  Legation  in  Rome 
claims  an  important  Servian  victory 
over  the  Bulgarians  at  Leskovac,  south 
of  Nish.  The  British  troops  at  Monastir 
are  being  reenforced. 

November  22. — The  Bulgarians,  it  is  said, 
are  delaying  their  march  on  Monastir, 
fearing  an  attack  of  Servian  forces  from 
Katchanik. 

November  23. — Berlin  proclaims  notable 
progress  of  Bulgarian  forces  southeast  of 
Pristina,  in  the  eoiu-se  of  which  8,000 
Servians  are  taken  prisoner.  North  and 
northeast  of  this  city  other  successes 
are  claimed  for  Austro-German  forces, 
the  Servians  falling  back  stubbornly  with 
rear-guard  actions.  London  reports  a 
Russian  army  of  350,000  gathered  to 
attack  Bulgaria,  while  Italian  aid  to 
Servia  is  already  making  its  way 
through  Albania. 

IN    THE    WEST 

November  18. — Increased  activity  is  in- 
dicated on  both  sides  of  the  Belgo- 
French  battle-line,  suggesting  a  possible 
drive  by  the  Germans  in  the  Arras- 
Armentieres  region  and  a  British  drive 
here  or  northwest  of  this  point.  A  Brit- 
ish surprize-attack  between  Messines, 
Belgium,  and  Armentieres  fails.  Con- 
centrated fire  of  French  guns  is  re- 
ported in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  and 
the  bombardment  of  German  trenches 
at  Autreches,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aisne. 

November  22. — Allied  artillery  is  appar- 
ently growing  more  and  more  active 
along  the  line,  particularly  in  Flanders 
and  the  Champagne  district. 

IN    THE    EAST 

November  18. — Austria  reports  over  2,500 
Russian  dead  at  Czartorysk,  on  the 
Styr,  and  other  indications  of  heavy 
losses,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  conflict  in 
which  the  Russians,  it  is  claimed,  were 


MO  ride  in  the  world 

is  smoother  than  this.    Nine 

million  tons  of  red  granite,  weathered 
into  billions  of  tiny,  resilient  cubes,  dug 
from  the  summit  of  the  Laramie  Moun- 
tains and  spread  over  the  lines  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  give  this  system  a  roadbed 
which  never  has  been  excelled. 

Because  of  this  ballast — together  with  freedom 
from  curves  and  great  care  in  handling  trains — 
a  ride  on  the  Union  Pacific  is  like  a  limousine 
on  the  boulevard. 

If  you  never  have  used  this  railroad  you  have 
something  to  learn  about  traveling  comfort. 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

Joins      East      and      West      iv'ith      a     Boulevard     oj      Steel 

GERRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  M. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

(97) 


SlicvLEN  ijPRlrlGS  H'I^TiX'f£ 

A  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  lieart  disease.  The  treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  ajjproved.  Treatments 
are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.    Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 

nP¥  llT^       'D   A  TPlJCf       "^^^    Bathing    Springs   are   similar   to   the  waters    of    Bad 

■    niV       13 /\    I    rl^      Nauheini,  but  about  five  times  as  strong-.    THE  RADIUM 
*  *  *'"^      *^''  *■  *   *  *»*^      EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2  AVERAGES 

64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or- nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  Amer- 
ican Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheicmatism.  Gout,  Diabetes.  Obesity,  Nenriiis,  Neural- 
gia, Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver,  Heart  and  Circulatory  System,  Kidney 
Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages  ansurpaued  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  e.xer- 
cise.  Well-kept  Golf  Course.  Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf. 
.,?.".r  {^^'^^trated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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BauscK  [omb 

^alopticon 

gives  entertainment  as  novel,  as  Inter- 
esting, as  varied  and  as  instructive  as 
the  talking  machine  gives  in  its  field. 
The  Home  Balopticon  projects  pictures, 
post  cards,  solid  objects,  etc.  Pictures  in  cor- 
rect position  from  left  to  right,  not  reversed. 
Now  fitted  with  special  400-walt  gas-filled 
Mazda  Lamp,  giving  illumination  superior  to 
any  similar  instrument  on  the  market.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  automatic  and  simple  enough 
(or  child  to  operate.    Lenses,  mirrors  and  all 

IDPchaniral  parti  of  high  quality — not  a  toy.  Ideal 
equipment  for  dub*  and  unall  •choolioom  aa  Well  b4 
the  home. 

Coilj  but  $35— with 

aluminum  coated  wall- 
»creen  inrludrd.  Other 
models  for  various  re- 
quueroeDts$20  and  up. 

"Fun— and  Belter" 

is  an  interesting  k>ooklet  tell- 
ing of  many  novel  ways  to 
entertain  with  the  Home 
BalopbcoD.  Sent  hee  upon 
Tequett. 

Bausch  ^  [pmb  Optical  (o. 

512  ST.  PAUL  STREET     ROCHESTCR.  N.Y. 


••The  Famous  Fadeless  DURO  Shirts" 
Send  $2  and  15c  postage  lor  thi*  famous  box  of  shirts. 
Handsome  silk  ti-    inrliuled  for  name  and  address  of  s 
friends.     Monay  back  if  not  pleased.     Fine  percale, 
coat-atylc.  ruff^  sorted  stripes,  hand- 

laundered  and  ;  to  17.  Guaranteed 


i.Liiing.  shrinking  or  rip- 


to  wea-  six  nn'tniT*  -A  I 

ping.   It's  a  wonderful  hox  for  the  money  and  well  worth 
;i  trial.     Order  today.     Hit;ht-.->t  Bank  References. 
COODELL  &  CO.,  Rm.  H.  158  L  34tli  St^wl.  New  York 
lartru  Mail  Order  Shirt  Hotut  in  Ike  WorU 


driven  bac-k  through  four  successive 
entrenched  positions.  Petrograd  re- 
ports generally  no  change  on  the  whole 
front,  a  repulsed  German  offensive  near 
Olai,  many  German  dead  near  Lake 
Sventon,  and  an  ineffectual  German 
offensive  on  the  Stj'r. 

The  Marquis  of  I^nsdowne  announces 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  that 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  C.  Monro,  in 
command  at  the  Dardanelles,  advises 
the  withdrawal  of  Allied  forces  there. 
News  arri\-es  of  an  appreciable  success 
of  the  British  troops  in  the  Krithia 
Nullah,  at  the  end  of  the  Peninsula,  on 
the  loth,  in  wliich  nearly  300  yards  of 
trenches  were  taken. 

November  19. — Petrograd  mentions  vio- 
lent artillery  fire  on  the  Riga  front  and 
a  German  retreat  near  the  Poniewesch 
railway,  west  of  Dvinsk.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Germans  find  Czartorysk,  on 
the  St\T,  untenable,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians occupy  it.  Vienna  reports  "noth- 
ing new." 

November  21. — Cologne  and  Constanti- 
nople dispatches  tell  of  violent  fighting 
in  a  new  Allied  attack  at  Sedd-*'1-Bahr, 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

GENERAL 

November  5. — Allied  forces  in  the  Ger- 
man West  African  colony  of  Kamerun 
capture  the  city  of  Tibati,  driving  out 
the  German  colonists. 

November  17. — Rome  reports  the  capture 
of  a  supposedly  impregnable  Austrian 
position  on  the  Corso  plateau.  Austrian 
aeroplanes  bombard  Verona,  Vicenza, 
and  Grado. 

November  18. — Mail  advices  from  India 
tell  of  much  disquiet  and  incipient 
mutiny  there,  both  among  the  civilian 
population  and  in  the  native  regiments. 
Alany  executions  and  imprisonments 
have  been  necessarj'. 

Geneva  reports  an  Italian  concentration 
of  oOO.OCX)  men  for  a  formidable  attack 
on  Gorizia. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  ex-First  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty  and  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (a 
Cabinet  portfolio)  dons  the  uniform 
of  his  regiment,  and  leaves  London 
for  the  front. 

The  las^t  t(>n  Prus.sian  casualty  lists  num- 
ber 71>.()40,  exceeding  the  preceding 
ten,  which  incltided  the  losses  during 
the  French  offensive  in  the  Champagne 
district  and  the  resultant  counter- 
attacks. The  I^ussian  total  of  casu- 
alities  is  thus  2,198,918. 

November  19. — The  intensity  of  the 
Italian  bombardment  of  Gorizia  is 
n-porti'd  from  Geneva  to  be  crumbUng 
the  defense  of  the  Austrian  forces 
holding  the  town,  who  are  aLreadv  in 
<langer  of  ha\'ing  their  retreat  cut  off. 

Cop(>nhagen  rejiorts  a  squadron  of  British 
destroyers  and  cruisers  entering  Catte- 
gat  in  search  of  a  rumored  fleet  of 
German  torpedo-boats  deploying  there. 

Rotterdam  tells  of  the  sinking  of  a 
German  dreadnought  through  striking 
a  mine  in  the  Baltic.  Thirty-tliree  men 
are  reported  drowned. 

The  French  Government  prohibits  the 
Aoluntary  Siile  to  a  foreigner  of  any 
French  sea-going  vessel  during  and  for 
a  period  of  six  months  after  the  war. 

Information  reaches  Washington  of  the 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  Triple  Entente 
nations  and  Japan  to  draw  China  into 
the  alliance  opposed  to  the  Central 
Powers. 

November  21. — British  officers'  casualty 
lists  for  the  fortnight  ending  October  25 


show  474  killed,  837  wounded,  and  147 
missing,  making  a  total  for  the  war  of 

19.688. 

November  22. — Cordite  explosions  in  ex- 
plosive factories  at  Nobel,  Parry  Sound, 
Ontario,  Canada,  destroy  five  magazines 
stored  with  ammunition  for  the  Allies. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

November  17. — The  Constitutionalists  in 
Mexico  take  Temascaltepec,  south  of 
Toluca,  driving  the  Zapatistas  south 
toward  AXorelos. 

No\ember  19. — Many  Villista  raids  are  re- 
ported in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Mayo  Indians.  The 
town  of  Los  Mochis  is  looted,  foiu- 
Americans  and  one  Briton  killed,  and 
much  property  and  live  stock  of  the 
United  Sugar  Company  plundered. 

Spectacular  eruptions  of  Stromboli  vol- 
cano, Sicily,  are  reported. 

November  20. — Defeated  and  nearly  anni- 
hilated by  an  enveloping  movement  of 
troops  under  the  Carranzista  General 
Dieguez,  near  Hermosillo,  General 
Villa  and  survivors  of  the  earlier  disaster 
at  Alamito,  Sonora,  attempt  to  reach 
Nogales  by  forced  marches. 

DOMESTIC 

November  18. — Associate  Justice  Hughes, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  requests  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Nebraska  not  to  let  his  name  appear 
on  the  P*residential  primary  ballot  as 
a  candidate. 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  informally 
prospective  plans  for  two  36,000-ton 
battle-ships,  to  be  the  largest  war-ships 
afloat. 

November  19. — Following  a  sharp  tele- 
graphic reply  by  Governor  Spry,  of 
Utah,  to  President  Wilson's  second 
appeal  for  clemency  in  the  case  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  leader  Joseph  Hillstrom,  con- 
demned to  death  for  the  murder  of 
J.  G.  Morrison  and  his  son,  the  death 
sentence  is  carried  out  and  Hillstrom 
executed  by  a  firing-squad. 

Charles  B.  Munday,  associate  of  Lorimer 
in  the  La  Salle  Street  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  of  Chicago,  is  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  the  State  Penitentiary  on 
charges  of  criminal  conspiracy. 

The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  confers  a  gold  medal  upon 
William  Dean  Howells  for  distinguished 
service  in  letters. 

November  20. — Earthquake  shocks  are  felt 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  elsewhere 
in  southern  California,  but  no  damage 
is  reported. 

November  21. — Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Lane  announces  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  discovered  a  process  of  ex- 
tracting radium  whereby  the  cost  of  its 
production  is  lessened  by  two-thirds. 

Dr.  Ray  E.  Hall,  a  scientist  and  inventor, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  experimenting  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  laboratories, 
invents  a  wireless  relay  that  auto- 
matically relays  and  increases  the  speed 
at  which  messages  may  be  sent. 

November  23.— The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  City  announces  the  forma- 
tion of  a  $50,000,000  company  to 
develop  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  known  as  the  International 
P^inance  and  Developing  Corporation. 
Its  accredited  purpose  is  to  develop 
prospects  in  foreign  trade,  building  up 
markots  from  the  inside,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, developing  the  resources  of  the 
countries  themselves. 
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REPUBLICAN  FORECASTS  OF  THE  COMING  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  l)y  more  than  700  parly  Editors,  Senators,  and  Representatives 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest.  Each  authority  makes  known  his  choice  of  a  Presidential  candi- 
date and  tells  what  the  campaign-issue  will  be.  Will  the  Progressives  run  an  independent  ticket  or  come  back  into  the  fold?  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  also  throw  light  on  this  vital  political  question.     The  edition  of  this  issue  will  be  limited,  and  orders  should  be  placed  now  to  avoid  disappointment. 


HENRY  FORD  IN  SEARCH  OF  PEACE 


/t  LTHO  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE  is  the  avowed  object  of 

/-\      Henry  Ford's  dreams,  American  editors  seem  almost 

■^     -^  unanimous    in    regarding    his    expedition    of    amateur 

peacemakers  in  the  Oscar   II.      

as  a  wild-goose  chase.  Such 
phrases  as  "Ford's  folly," 
"peace  -  junket,"  " peaee-joy- 
ride,"  "more  innocents  abroad," 
a  "jitney  peace-excursion," 
"fantastical,"  "ridiculous," 
"Quixotic,"  fairly  reflect  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  our  press 
toward  what  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  calls  "the  latest  and  most 
remarkable  of  Mr.  Ford's  vaga- 
ries," and  the  paragraphers  and 
cartoonists  have  not  neglected 
so  rich  an  opportunity  for 
good-natured  ridicule.  But  to 
a  more  serious-minded  minor- 
ity this  privately  financed  and 
personally  conducted  peace- 
crusade,  with  its  slogan,  "Get 
the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  by 
Christmas,  never  to  go  back," 
is  anything  but  a  laughing- 
matter.  Some  of  these  believe 
that  good  must  somehow  come 
of  Mr.  Ford's  amazing  act  of 
knight-errantry,  and,  like  the 
Boston  Herald,  refuse  to  jeer 
at ' '  the  man  who  has  a  scheme, 

however  visionary,  for  awaken-      

ning  the  world  from  the  terri- 
ble  nightmare   in   which   it   is   now   struggling."     Still   others 
speak  seriously  not  in  praise,  but  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Ford's 
"ill-timed"    efforts,    belie\'ing   with   the   Philadelphia   Evening 
Ledger  that  "a  peace  now  would  be  premature,  a  calamity  worse 


Cupyrifc'litcd  liy  I'ndoj  wood  i;  Uiideru<X)d.  New  York. 

THE  JASON  OF  THE  PEACE  ARGONAUTS. 


even  than  the  war  itself."  As  such  papers  see  it,  this  war  is  a 
conflict  between  two  irreconcilable  ideals  of  civilization,  and 
until  one  side  or  the  other  wins  a  decisive  victory  there  can  be 

no  permanent  peace.  Thus 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re- 
marks that  "while  peace  is 
most  desirable  when  it  can  be 
had  on  a  lasting  basis,  a 
patched-up  peace  which  would 
leave  great  questions  unsettled 
and  provoke  another  out- 
break of  hostilities  later  on 
would  be  anything  but  desir- 
able." "Herein,"  it  adds,  "is 
the  weakness  of  Mr.  Ford's 
position."  And  The  Press  of 
the  same  city  is  equally  con- 
vinced that  ' '  this  war,  from  its 
very  nature,  must  determine 
something  before  it  can  come 
to  an  end."  So,  too,  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  which 
thinks  Mr.  Ford's  plan  "does 
his  heart  and  soul  more  credit 
than  it  does  his  head,"  we 
read : 

"  It  may  be  a  beautiful  piece 
of  idealism  to  send  a  ship 
to  bring  peace  to  the  world, 
regardless  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  peace  would 
be  right,  but  Mr.  Ford  could 
do  much  more  good  by  spend- 
ing his  money  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  wounded  and  sick 
soldiers  and  starving  and  homeless  women  and  children.  In 
going  on  his  '  peace- voyage '  he  is  simply  throwing  his  money 
into  the  sea.  And  if  he  had  the  power,  and  exercised  it,  to  end 
the  war  to-morrow,  and  could  put  every  soldier  back  at  his 
fireside  by  Christmas  day,  he  would  be  doing  evil  instead  of 
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m>o(l.  He  would  be  covering  up  the  wound  with  all  its  poison 
in  it;  Kuroix'  would  die  of  pangrenc  in  a  decade  unless,  as  would 
be  likely,  the  war  were  renewed  in  a  year  or  two  and  fought  to 

a  finish 

"Those  who  talk  p(aee  to-day,  and  those  who  crusade  against 
American  prepar€»dness,  are  doing  simply  the  work  of  a  great 
conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ford  has  a  great 
deal  of  money,  honestly  earned.  He  has  a  perfect  right,  under 
the  law,  to  sink  his  gold  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  dissolve 
his  bank-bills  and  his  bonds  and  securities  in  the  genial  waters 
of  the  CJulf  Stream,  if  he  wants  to.  But  he  can  not  achieve  the 
mischief  of  securing  a  measurable  Teutonic  triumph  by  bringing 
this  terrible  war  to  a  false  conclusion  now.  It  will  have  to  bo 
fought  out  to  a  different  ending,  if  blood  goes  on  flowing  for 
years  to  come." 

Still  other  American  observers,  including  Alton  B.  Parker 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  condemn  Mr.  Ford's  crusade  on  the 
ground  that,  altho  it  is  a  purely 
private  venture,  it  tends  to  make 
this  country  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Parker,  who 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  in  1904,  issues  the 
following  statement  to  the  press: 

"If  we  could  only  be  sure  that 
all  other  nations  would  estimate 
him  as  we  do,  as  a  clown  strut- 
ting on  the  stage  for  a  little  time, 
no  harm  could  come  of  it.  But 
we  have  no  such  assurance.  Th(> 
chances  are  that  his  antics  will 
be  taken  seriously  and  that  they 
will  tend  to  bring  us  into  con- 
tempt, if  not  hatred." 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  surprized  to 
find  himself  for  once  in  agree- 
ment with  .Judge  Parker,  de- 
clares that  "Mr.  Ford's  visit  to 
Europe  will  not  be  mischievous 
only  because  it  is  so  ridiculous, 
but  because  it  is  a  most  discreditable  thing  to   the  countrj." 

In  Innuea  and  Events,  a  pro-German  weekly  published  in  New 
York,  we  fiml  a  whole-hearted  indorsement  of  Mr.  Ford's 
project,  which,  we  are  told,  e.\i)resses  "  the  wishes  of  the  men  in 
the  trenches  and  the  women  in  the  towns,  the  prayers  of  the 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  and  of  tli(>  millions  who  mourn  tlieir 
dead."  Mr.  Ford,  this  journal  declares,  "is  not  a  ^dsionary, 
l)ut  a  practical,  hard-headed,  hard-thinking  .Vmerican."  To 
quote  further: 

"There  is  no  doubt  tliat  all  nations  involved  would  listen 
if  lln>y  wer(<  approached  in  a  proper  way.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  pea<'(>,  honorable  to  all,  would  be  welcomed  by  all.  .\ll 
have  ha<l  their  till  of  carnage.  The  world  is  satiated.  Why 
ecmtinue'the  struggle  until  all  are  exhausted,  bankrupt;  th(>ir 
people  impoverisiied? 

!'^*"'.  ""'-^'  •''•''"f"t  working  to  continue  the  struggle  is  that 
which  is  profiting  by  it — the  ammunition-industry.  These- 
heartless,  soulle.ss  corporations  are  only  too  eager  to  wring 
dividends  from  the  blood  of  maidvind.  What  care  they  that  a 
thousand  men  di(>  if  they  can  add  a  i)(>int  to  the  quotation  on 
their  common:'  They  ar(>  th(«  blood-guilty  ones.  Their  business 
may  be  'legal'  or  not.  That  is  a  riuestioii.  But  it  is  not  moral. 
It  is  not  hutnan.  To  trade  in  death  is  about  as  inexcusable  a 
business  as  can  l)e." 

William  Jennings  Bryan  has  also  declared  himself  "in  hearty 
sympathy"  with  Mr.  Ford's  peace-plan,  which,  he  trusts,  "will 
accomplish  much  good."  Mr.  Bryan  declined  an  invitation  to 
sail  on  th(>  "peace-ship."  however,  on  the  plea  that  he  could 
"render  a  greater  service  here  opposing  the  plan  to  commit  this 
country-  to  a  large  and  indefinite  increase  in  expenditures  for 
the  Army  and  Na\T."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  emphasizes 
"the  fine  humanitarian  spirit"  which  inspires  Mr.  Ford's  plan, 
and  reminds  us  that  "what  he  and  others  can  not  get  out  nf 


their  heads  is  that  20,000  soldiers  are  being  killed  or  wounded 
every  day  on  the  various  fronts,"  and  that  "the  conflagration  is 
constantly  spreading,  and  new  countries  are  being  steadily 
tlrawn  into  it."  The  Cleveland  Leader  characterizes  the  ex- 
pedition as  "a  forlorn  hope,"  and  the  Baltimore  News  thinks 
that  Mr.  Ford  is  "merely  ahead  of  his  age,  sickened  a  little  ear- 
lier and  more  acutely  than  the  rest  of  us  of  this  era  of  carnage, 
and  with  the  courage  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  the  en- 
deavor to  set  humanity's  protest  in  motion."  Why  should 
"an  entirely  unofficial  act,  which  in  no  way  compromises  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  has  not  the  slightest 
bearing  upon  our  international  relations,"  produce  such  an 
uproar?  asks  the  Detroit  News.  To  quote  further  from  this 
journal  of  Mr.  Ford's  home  town: 

"Granting  that  it  is  a  purely  sentimental  endeavor,  under- 
taken with  little  hope  of  success, 
it  is  no  more  censurable  than  one 
of  the  ordinary  'petitions  with 
boots  on.'  The  peace  envoys  are 
actuated  by  humanitarian  mo- 
tives. The  envoys  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  of  right  to  peti- 
tion any  of  the  Powers  at  war. 
Tliev  merely  make  their  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  peaceful  people 
of  the  world  without  regard  to 
nationality,  but  rather  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  common  brother- 
liood.  W^hat  harm  can  come 
of  it?" 

Mr.  Ford's  plan,  as  gathered 
from  various  statements,  letters, 
and  interviews,  is  to  estabhsh  at 
The  Hague  an  unofficial  court, 
or  clearing-house,  for  peace-pro- 
jjosals,  the  membership  to  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  neutral  nations.  As  a  fore- 
runner of  this  court  the  steamer 
Oscar  II.,  chartered  by  Mr. 
Ford  and  carrying  as  his  guests  more  than  a  hundred  peace- 
pilgrims  and  newspaper  correspondents  and  three  moving- 
picture  photographers,  sailed  from  New  York  on  December  4 
bound  for  Christiania.  Thence  the  party  will  proceed  by  way 
of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  to  The  Hague,  picking  up  dele- 
gates on  the  way.  At  The  Hague,  says  Mr.  Ford,  they  expect 
to  be  met  by  delegations  from  Spain  and  Switzerland.  The 
incidental  plan  to  bombard  the  trenches  with  wireless  messages 
from  the  ship  urging  the  soldiers  to  throw  down  their  arms  and 
declare  a  strike  has  been  abandoned,  it  seems,  but  the  crusaders 
still  retain  "out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas"  as  their  slogan. 
In  a  statement  bearing  his  signature  Mr.  Ford's  program  is  thus 
outlined: 

"It  is  the  intent  of  this  peace-mission  to  bring  about  a 
conference  of  neutral  nations  for  continual  mediation  among 
the  belligerent  nations.  We  have  ample  assurance  that  the 
belligerent  nations  are  willing  to  stop  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
Europe's  manhood.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  on  terms 
which  are  honorable  and  just  and  which  will  not  humiliate  them. 

"Envoys  to  thirteen  belligerent  and  neutral  European  Govern- 
ments have  found  overwhelming  evidence  of  a  universal  peace- 
desire,  but  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  diplomatic  etiquette  these 
Goverinnents  can  not  express  this  peace-desire  openly  until 
one  side  or  the  other  is  definitely  defeated  or  until  both  sides  are 
exhausted.  We  have  further  evidence  in  hand  that  the  bellig- 
erent CJovernments  would  not  be  opposed  to  a  conference  of 
neutral  nations. 

"If  for  no  other  reason,  we  feel  this  peace-mission  is  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  support  of  the  worid  because  it  is  the  only 
serious  organized  attempt  now  being  made  to  end  the  interna- 
tional carnage  which  ;iow  depopulates  Europe " 

"Meetings,  receptions,  and  dignified  demonstrations  for  peace 
are  being  prepared  in  all  countries  which  we  propose  to  visit. 
K  during  the  course  of  our  international  pilgrimage  an  official 
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"WELL,   DAVID   DID   IT." 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  ^[aiI. 


"NOW,  YOU  stop!  " 
-Chamberlain  in  tlie  New  York  Evening  Sun. 


A   NOBLE,  IF   NOT    A   NOBEL,  PURPOSE. 


conference  is  called,  then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  make  a  solemn 
and  impressive  backing  up  of  the  action. 

"But  if  no  official  action  is  taken,  then  the  private  dele- 
gates from  each  nation  would  select  a  few  men  of  their  number, 
the  whole  matter  to  be  handled  exactly  as  if  it  were  an  official 
conference. 

"The  work  of  the  conference  should  be  to  formulate  concerted 
proposals  of  possible  terms  of  peace  as  a  basis  for  suggestions 
and  objections  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  Governments  and  for 
public  discussion.  In  other  words,  it  should  frame  the  outline 
of  a  possible  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  belligerent  Govern- 
ments and  to  be  publicly  discust  in  the  different  countries. 

"Further,  on  the  basis  of  the  suggestions  and  objections  re- 
ceived from  the  belligerent  Governments,  the  conference  should 
modify  the  original  proposals  and  submit  tliem  again  to  the  bel- 
ligerents in  the  modified  form.  It  should  in  this  way  continu- 
ously develop  the  original  proposals  in  the  line  of  further  sug- 
gestions and  objections  made  by  the  belligerent  Governments,  or 
arising  out  of  their  public  discussion  of  the  successive  proposals 
in  the  different  countries. 

"It  should  continue  in  this  way  until  the  proposals  have 
reached  a  point  when  the  belligerents  of  both  sides  find  in  them 
sufficient  common  ground  themselves  to  meet  for  the  final 
settlement  of  the  peace-treaty." 

The  idea  of  a  "peace-ship,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
is  not  original  with  Mr.  Ford,  but  was  first  suggested  by  Mme. 
Rosika  Sehwimmer,  of  Hungary,  delegate  from  Austria-Hungary 
to  the  Women's  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  But  this  is 
the  psychological  moment  for  such  a  project,  says  Mr.  Ford, 
the  peace-sentiment  of  the  world  being  ready  for  crystallization. 
"Ever  since  the  war  broke  out,"  said  Mr.  Ford  to  a  Detroit 
correspondent  of  The  Times,  "I  have  hoped  for  a  definite  plan 
to  end  it,  and  found  none  until  Mme.  Sehwimmer  expounded 
the  neutral-nations  conference  plan."  "We  know  the  odds  are 
heavy  against  success,"  another  correspondent  quotes  him  as  say- 
ing, "but  the  great  stake  to  be  played  for  is  worth  the  gamble." 
To  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Call  he  said: 

"Peace  consummated  between  now  and  Christmas  means 
for  all  nations  the  absolute  abolishment  of  militarism. 

"Peace  declared  on  Christmas  day  will  have  an  effect  so 
impressive,  so  far-reaching,  that  it  will  mean  total  disarmament 
of  all  the  world!  : 


"The  people — the  mothers  who  have  given  their  sons,  the 
wives  who  have  given  their  husbands,  and  the  maids  who  have 
given  their  sweethearts  to  feed  the  a^^'ful  Avar-god — will  have 
something  to  say. 

"Why,  do  you  know  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  this  war 
want  peace?  Isn't  it  a  preposterous  idea  that  90, per  cent,  can 
not  overpower  the  lust  of  battle  in  the  remaining  10  per  cent.?" 

To  the  suggestion  that  Avhat  he  sought  to  accomplish  was 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  he  replied:  "Miracles  are  only  the 
aspirations  of  the  many  carried  out  by  the  few."  His  "out  of 
the  trenches  by  Christmas"  slogan  he  described  as  "not  a  boast, 
but  a  prayer."  And  a  Detroit  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  quotes  him  as  sajang: 

"The  men  in  the  trenches  know  for  what  we  are  working. 
The  news  has  been  spread  among  them  by  that  greatest  of 
agencies,  the  press.  I  have  all  faith  that  on  Christmas  day  the 
world  wiU  see  a  general  strike — that  men  wlU  climb  from  the 
trenches,  throw  down  their  arms,  and  start  home.  And  then 
militarism  will  be  dead — dead  for  evermore 

"There  was  an  unofficial  truce  last  year,  men  ceasing  to  kill 
men  for  a  short  time  on  Christmas  daJ^ 

"This  year  there  v^nll  be  another  truce.  The  men  wiU  come  out 
of  their  trenches,  and  if  they  go  back  they  are  fools 

"If  we  stop  the  Avar  noAV  and  everybody  agrees  to  arbitrate, 
Avar  is  done  for.  The  biggest  heroes  and  the  greatest  martvTS 
are  the  men  lying  out  there  in  the  trenches.  Ask  them  what 
they  are  fighting  for — and  I  have  asked  men  just  from  the 
trenches — and  they  Avill  tell  you  they  do  not  know.  But  they 
are  fighting  against  militarism,  against  the  forces  that  lead  to 
tliis  destruction,  that  destroy  them.  That  is  what  I  AA'ant  to 
giA^e  up  my  time  and  money  to  do — crush  militarism 

"A  general  strike  on  Christmas  daj^— that  is  AA'hat  we  want. 
A  general  strike  all  OA^er  the  world,  I  don't  care  what  critics 
say.     I  believe  this  is  possible. 

"I  have  believed  other  things  possible,  and  they  were.  I  haA^e 
all  the  faith  in  the  Avorld  in  humanity." 

Alluding  to  the  journalistic  quips  at  his  expense,  Mr.  Ford 
declared  that  ' '  the  fight  to  stop  the  war — for  it  is  a  fight — is  too 
big  a  thing,  too  heavy  Avith  the  grief  and  hope  of  the  world,  to 
stop  before  the  vaporings  of  editorial-A\Titing  comedians."  A 
Washington  eoiTespondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  tells 
of  rumors  that  Mr.  Ford  has  secret  documents  from  European 
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CBARLEH  A.  STONE, 

Prrsldent  of  tho  new  corporation. 


FR.4KK  A.  VANDERLIP. 

Who  brought  the  captains  together. 


J.   OGDEN  ARMOl  R. 

Representing  Chicago  pacliers. 


THEODORE  N.  VAIL, 

Telephone  president. 


REPRESENTATIVE    CAPTAINS   OF   INDUSTRY   WHO    INTEND 


sources  which  give  him  reason  to  believe  in  the  success  of  his 
I>rogram.  Another  explanation  quoted  by  the  same  corre- 
spondent is  as  follows: 

"The  poaco  advocates  frankh'  admit  that  a  civilian  conference 
such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Ford  would  not  have  sufficient 
official  standing  to  act  as  a  medium  between  the  Governments 
in  a  peace-parley.  Mr.  Ford's  bizarre  action  in  chartering  a 
ship  and  the  contemplated  voyage  with  the  peace  enthusiasts 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  huge  demonstration  to  arouse  public  opinion 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  intended  to  be  the  lever 
which  will  pry  the  Government  into  participating  if  not  actually 
fathering  an  official  conference  of  neutrals." 

.Vfter  the  earlier  interviews  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
"general-strike"  plank  in  the  Ford  project.  The  reason  is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Newark  Slar: 

"There  has  been  a  general  disposition  to  regard  Mr.  Ford's 
peace-mission  with  more  amusement  than  concern.  But  if  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  really  trying  to  incite  mutiny 
among  soldiers,  on  either  side  or  both  sides  of  the  European 
War,  the  State  Department  at  Washington  is  in  considerable 
danger  of  receiving  from  some  foreign  Government  very  energet ic 
diplomatic  representations  as  to  tlie  duties  of  a  neutral  nation 
which  it  will  Hud  a  very  awkward  task  to  answer." 

Henry  Ford's  peace-crusade,  derided  in  Amercia,  will  be 
snublx'd  in  Eiu-ope,  "unless  some  one  of  tho  belligerent  GDvern- 
ments  shoidd  s<'e  an  opportimity  to  use  it  for  an  ulterior  pvu-- 
pose,"  i)redicts  tlie  Buffalo  Express.  "Mr.  Ford  is  free  from 
suspicion  of  unworthy  motives;  ho  is  not  the  paid  agent  of  any 
diplomatic  intrigue,"  affirms  the  New  York  Sun,  which  never- 
theless regards  his  latest  activities  as  "mischievous."  Tho 
Philadelphia  Press  hopes  F]urope  "will  not  mistake  Mr.  Ford 
and  his  coadjutors  for  typical  .\mericans."  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  thinks  that  the  Oscar  II.  should  have 
"stop-over  privileges  at  the  Scilly  Islands,"  and  Don  Marquis, 
of  The  Evening  Sun,  .suggests  that  it  "might  anchor  in  the 
Panama  Canal  and  trj'  moral  suasion  on  the  Culebra  slides." 
Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  denounces  Ford's  "gro- 
tesquely farcical"  plan,  and  in  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  we  read: 

"That  a  company  of  unofficial  Americans  of  minor  prominence, 
transported  aiTo.ss  the  Atlantic  at  the  expense  of  a  new  mil- 
lionaire, can  ptTsuade  warring  empires  to  make  peace  against 
their  ^-ill.  or  can  induce  the  will  to  make  peace  while  each  side 
is  unbeaten  and  both  are  confident  of  final  triumph,  is  so  far 
across  the  field  of  fancy  as  to  verge  on  lunaey.  The  cable  al- 
r*"'"' '  '  'inion  in  Europe  is  divided  only  between 

S"'  1-     Tlie  Europeans  who  can  not  laugh  at 

the  peace-ship  proposition  rage  at  it. 


"However,  it  is  difficult  to  rail  at  endeavorers  in  even  the 
most  fantastic  attempts  at  well-doing.  Their  blessed  spirit 
shields  them  from  ridicule  and  censure.  The  world  will  be 
fooled  if  the  peace-ship  does  any  good,  but  the  world  would  be 
mighty  glad  to  be  fooled." 


A   $50,000,000   BID   FOR   WORLD-TRADE 

y^FTER  MONTHS  OF  SPEECH-MAKING,  conferences, 
/-\  and  printed  exhortation,  "action  replaces  consultation 
"^  -^  in  the  development  of  American  foreign  trade,"  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  International  Corporation.  It 
seems  doubtful  to  The  Electrical  World — and  likewise  to  a  host 
of  trade,  financial,  and  news  papers — "whether  any  single  de- 
velopment in  the  remarkable  commercial  and  financial  situ- 
ations which  are  the  outcome  of  the  European  War  has  greater 
significance  in  the  history  of  commerce  in  the  United  States  " 
than  this  association  of  a  group  of  leading  financiers  to  develop 
foreign  trade.  Because  of  the  war,  adds  The  Electrical  World, 
"  as  a  nation  of  commerce  we  have  had  the  responsibility  for  con- 
structive world-development  put  up  to  us";  and,  as  the  Boston 
Transcript  puts  it,  "this  corporation  will  undertake  to  see  that 
we  perform  our  function  of  the  world's  banker  now  thrust  upon 
us."  The  corporation  starts  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000.  But 
this  sum,  as  the  Boston  Neirs  Bureau  points  out,  does  not 
measure  its  field,  for  "it  is  backed  by  banks  and  bankers  whose 
resources  and  determination  to  support  are  exprest  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions."  And  the  New  York  Annalist  thinks  the  new 
company  can  provide  a?  much  as  .«500,000,000  capital  for  use 
in  foreign  ventures. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration, according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "lies  in  its 
broad  charter  and  unusually  wide  scope";  in  its  broad  powers  it 
"may  be  likened  to  such  organizations  as  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Company,  to  which  England  owes 
much  of  her  present  supremacy  in  world-finance."  With  some 
things  expressly  excepted,  notes  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  (New  York),  the  charter  covers — 

"Entering  into  financial  dealings;  acquiring  franchises; 
searching  out  and  acquiring  material  properties;  cultivating, 
producing,  selling;  doing  'a  general  mercantile  and  commercial 
business'  anywhere  on  the  globe;  owning  hotels,  stores,  and 
many  other  buildings;  operating  with  electricity,  and  doing 
such  varied  things  otherwise  that  substantially  the  corporation 
is  chartered  to  do — everything  which  seems  desirable  in  trade 
and  industry-." 
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ROBERT  S.  LOVETT, 

Railroad  president. 


PERCY  A.  ROCKEFELLER, 

"  Standard  Oil." 


WILLIAM  E.  COREY, 

Of  the  Steel  group. 


Cupyrighted  Ijy  llie  liiternatitnial  News  Service. 
JAMES  J.   HILL, 

Financier  and  railroad-builder. 


TO   ESTABLISH   AMERICAN   SUPREMACY   IN   WORLD-TRADE. 


The  formation  of  such  a  concern  as  this,  says  The  Chronicle, 

"shows  anew  the  superiority  of  private  effort  and  the  absurdity 
of  asking  or  waiting  for  Government  to  'do  something  for' 
business.  Business  will  respond  to  call  and  seize  opportunity 
when  the  time  comes;  it  needs  only  to  be  let  alone  and  to  feel 
reasonably  safe  against  Governmental  interference. 

"This  is  an  answer  to  those  who  have  been  fidgeting,  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  over  the  trade  -  prospects  of  the 
country ;  if  the  business  men  and  interests  in  the  country  had  not 
intelligence,  courage,  and  initiative  enough  to  take  care  of  trade, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Executive  Mansion  could  supply  the 
lack.  Here  is  an  answer  also  to  the  cry  that  Government  must 
furnish  the  ships  needed  for  foreign  trade;  the  charter  of  this 
company  does  exclude  'the  business  or  powers  of  a  transporta- 
tion corporation,'  but  the  ships  (and  probably  the  flag  with  them) 
will  follow  the  trade  when  the  trade  calls  for  them." 

The  independent  action  of  the  "captains  of  industry"  seems 
to  please  both  friends  and  foes  of  the  present  Administration. 
Leadership  at  Washington  having  "failed  of  substantial  results," 
says  the  Republican  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "we  have  fallen 
back  on  American  energy  and  American  dollars,  and  at  last  we 
face  the  dawn  of  real  achievement."  The  spirit  of  the  men 
behind  this  movement  wins  the  hearty  praise  of  the  Democratic 
New  York  World,  which  adds:  "The  day  of  American  dependence 
on. Government  protection  and  a  paralyzing  fearfulness  of  out- 
side competition  is  passing."  At  the  same  time  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  informs  us  that  the  corporation  plan  had  in  advance  the 
approval  of  Secretary  Redfield,  of  Secretary  McAdoo,  and  of 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  "that  it  will  be  encouraged 
and  helped  in  everj^  proper  way  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States"  The  Eagle  beUeves  to  be  certain. 

The  moving  spirit  in  the  organizatipn  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderhp,  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  With  him  on  the  board 
of  directors  are  such  men  as  J.  Ogden  Armour,  W.  E.  Corey, 
James  J.  Hill,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  ■  &  Co., 
Robert  S.  Lovett,  Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  and  Theodore  N.  Vail. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Stone,  of  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  is  to  be 
president.     The  corporation,  Mr.  Stone  explains  to  the  press, 

"is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  an  international  business 
and  to  promote  trade-relations  with  the  different  countries  which 
will  help  make  a  world-market  for  our  products ;  for  the  financing 
and  promoting  the  development  in  foreign  countries  by  American 
engineers  and  manufacturers  of  great  pubhc  and  private  under- 
takings; for  the  assisting  in  financing  the  rehabihtation  of  in- 
dustries in  foreign  countries;  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
such  domestic  business  as  seems  advantageous  in  connection 
therewith." 


"We  hope,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Stone's  associates,  "to  go  after 
the  business  which  this  country  should  do  abroad  and  bring  it 
here."  Another  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  American  as  re- 
marking that  "it  would  have  taken  us  probably  twenty-five 
years  to  get  where  we  wiU  now  be  able  to  get  in  one  year  owing 
to  the  European  cataclysm."  "Latin  America,"  notes  Mr. 
B.  C.  Forbes,  in  The  American's  fijiancial  column,  "will  be  the 
first  field  to  be  cultivated.  But  Russia,  the  Orient,  and  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  be  tapped  in  due  course." 

The  company's  probable  way  of  working  may  best  be  indi- 
cated, thinks  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  by  a  concrete  illustration: 

"There  is  in  South  Africa  a  certain  railroad  whose  4^  per 
cent,  bonds  in  normal  times  have  regularly  commanded  par  in 
London.  It  is  a  successful,  growing  property.  To-day  it  is 
suffering  for  the  lack  of  $2,000,000  of  rails.  Its  one  financing 
market,  London,  has  been  closed  by  the  stress  of  war.  Here  is 
an  ideal  field  for  the  American  International  Corporation.  A 
$2,000,000  loan  secured  by  a  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  would  be 
at  once  an  attractive  investment,  while  the  $2,000,000  rail-order 
would  give  business  to  American  steel-mills. 

"And  this  is  exactly  what  the  new  company  may  be  expected 
to  do  in  endless  repetition  as  it  slowly  gathers  headway." 

Confidence  in  the  success  of  the  corporation  is  exprest  by  such 
representative  daiUes  as  the  New  York  Sun  and  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Philadelphia  Record,  Public  Ledger, 
and  Inquirer,  Pittsburg  Gazelle-Times,  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
Chicago  Herald,  and  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  without  being  actually 
pessimistic,  would  remind  us  that  the  task  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion "is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  has  its  pitfalls,  it  has  its 
obstacles  made  almost  insurmountable  by  tradition,  alliance, 
and  nationahty  opposed  to  us."  At  present  the  war  minimizes 
these  difficulties,  but  after  it  ends  Government  assistance, 
experience,  and  fixt  investments  in  South  America  and  elsewhere 
will  continue  to  give  European  business  men  a  "teUing  ad- 
vantage," while  "their  war-impoverished  condition  at  home  will 
accentuate  their  zest  for  trade  abroad."  Hence  "the  foreign 
trade  corporation  just  launched  will  find  its  efforts  challenged 
in  every  worth-while  market  it  seeks."  However,  concludes 
The  Evening  Mail, 

"Let  us  hope  that  the  Vanderhp  corporation  signifies  not 
merely  a  new  enterprise  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  but  a  new 
attitude  by  the  nation  toward  a  foreign  trade  for  our  expanding 
country — an  attitude  that  means  a  fixt  Government  policy  of 
helpful  cooperation  and  of  stern  assertion  of  our  citizens'  rights 
in  every  land." 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN   PATRIOTISM 

No  LAW  WAS  VIOLATED  and  no  offense  was  committed 
against  American  neutrality  by  the  Hamburg-American 
line's  offifials  in  chartering,  provisioning,  and  coaling 
steamships  and  sending  them  out  to  supply  German  war-ships. 
But  they  are  found  guilty  by  a  Federal  jur>'  of  conspiring  to 
defraud  (he  United  States  by  "obtaining  clearance  for  twelve 
ships  to  coal  and  provision  the  German  fleet  by  means  of  false 
shippers'  manifests,  and  causing  customs  officials  to  make  and 
transmit  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  false  statistics  based 
on  these  false  manifests."  And  the  verdict,  the  New  York 
World  remarks,  "is  no  more  than  what  the  admitted  facts  called 
for."  But,  a.sked  counsel  for  Dr.  Buenz  and  his  associates,  in 
summing  up,  "how  could  they  indict  these  high-purposed  men  of 
a  crime  against  the  United  States  when  their  activities  were 
predicated  upon  the  highest  and  purest  motive  that  moves 
the  breast  of  mankind — patriotism?  "  Especially,  he  added,  when 
there  was  not  the  least  intent  to  violate  the 
United  States  law,  and  when  any  actual  in- 
jury our  Government  could  have  suffered 
was  too  trivial  to  call  for  any  serious  action. 
From  a  layman's  point  of  view,  the  German- 
American  Xew-Yorkcr  Slatils-Zeilung  finds 
it  "extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
United  States  is  injured  by  the  delivery  of 
provisions,  stores,  and  the  like  to  a  ship  of 
a  warring  nation  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
is  not  injured  if  war-munitions  are  dis- 
patched for  delivery  to  belligerent  ports." 
In  view  of  the  technical  nature  of  their 
(•rime  the  Stdatn-Zcilutig  thinks  Messrs. 
Buenz,  Koetter,  Hafhmeister,  and  Poepping- 
haus  can  go  on  with  their  appeal  to  the  higher 
court  with  perfect  peace  of  mind.  There 
was  no  intention,  Attorney  William  Rand, 
Jr.,  declared,  during  the  early  course  of 
the  trial,  to  harm  any  one  but  the  enemies  of 
Germany.     And  he  added : 

"Even  at  that,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  activities  of  the  defendants  were  of  but 
little  benefit  to  Germany.  The  whole  en- 
terprise cost  something  like  .?l,r>0(),0()0. 
Only  one  of  the  ships,  you  will  remom- 
l»er,  got  its  supplies  to  a  German  ship. 
This  was  the  Bcrwiiul,  and  you  will  recall 
that  within  a  few  hours  after  the  Bermind 
had  put  its  supplies  on  the  Cap  Trafalgar, 
the  Cap  Trafalgar  was  .sunk  by  the  British 
••onverted  cruiser  Carmania.  So  the  enter- 
prise was  not  very  successful,  was  it?" 

But  attorneys  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  case  are 
congratulating  the  Government  on  winning  one  of  the  most 
important  court  victories  in  recent  years.  The  verdict,  says 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Roger  B.  Wood,  "means  that 
lli«<  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  observed  by  all  the  belliger- 
ent Powers,  and  that  if  its  laws  are  violated  by  any  of  them,  and 
the  Government  finds  it  out,  they  will  l)e  prosecuted."  Th(>re 
was  no  question  of  neutrality  or  international  law,  said  Federal 
Judge  Harland  B.  Howe,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  only — 

"The  United  States  says  to  those  who  send  ships  out  of  her 
ports:  'You  may  eome  and  go  as  you  like,  but  when  you  go  out 
you  must  tell  the  truth  about  where  j'ou  are  going  and  what  vou 
have  got  with  you  when  you  leave.  'You  must  not  intentionally 
deceive  us.'  " 

The  United  States  suffered  wrong  through  the  acts  of  the 
Hamburg-American  officials,  asserted  the  Federal  attorneys,  in 
that  every  manifest  and  clearance  issued  by  our  authorities 
was  brought  under  suspicion.  As  District-Attorney  Marshall 
explained : 


"The  first  act  of  these  defendants  was  to  get  nteutral  shipBfor 
their  work,  so  they  could  sUp  by  the  watching  British  cruisers. 
The  next  was  to  get  clearances  for  these  ships.  Such  clearances 
are  given  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States.  These  defendants 
filled  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  wnth  lying  clearances,  they 
placed  the  seal  of  the  United  States  on  lie  after  lie.  The  wrong 
they  did  was  not  only  against  the  United  States,  but  against  every 
honest  shipper." 

Or,  to  use  Mr.  Wood's  spirited  plirase: 

"Lie  if  you  wiU  to  your  enemies,  but  you  shall  not  make  the 
United  Stales  an  indorser  of  your  Hes." 


HE  didn't  help  his  KAISER. 

But.  a.s  director  o*"  the  Hamburg- 
.\aicrican  line,  lie  tried  to.  and  ran 
afoul  of  United  .States  law.  Dr.  Karl 
Hucnz  is  a  vctoran  Gorman  jurist  and 
diplomat  of  72  years. 


THE   FILIPINO   ENTERS   THE  CAMPAIGN 

IT  MAY  BE  "NATURAL  TO  EXPECT  that  the  bullets 
will  fly"  when  a  Secretary  of  War  enters  into  a  controversy 
with  a  former  Secretary  of  War,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Pod  remarks.  But  some  observers  find  it  hard  to  accovmt 
for  the  spirited  verbal  exchanges  between 
Secretary  Garrison  and  ex-President  Taft 
.  over  the  Philippine  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  New  York  World  is  not  alone 
in  pointing  out,  "Mr.  Wilson's  Philippine 
policy  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Mr. 
Taft's  Phihppine  policy."  Mr.  Taft's 
judicial  poise  and  amiable  temper  have 
become  proverbial,  while  Mr.  Garrison,  an 
ex-judge,  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  cabinet  who  retains  the  good-will 
of  both  opposition  and  Democratic  editors. 
So  it  is  held  very  strange,  as  well  as  "de- 
plorable," that  these  two  men  of  acknowl- 
edged force,  poise,  and  character  should,  in 
the  words  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "forget 
their  dignity  so  far  as  to  inject  into  their 
interesting  debate  these  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  partizan  bias."  Are  these  charges 
an  attempt  to  enliven  this  winter's  Con- 
gressional debates  on  the  Jones  Bill  and 
to  make  the  Philippine  problem  an  issue  in 
the  coming  Presidential  campaign?  WTiat- 
ever  the  intent,  they  add  freshness  to  the 
reiteration  of  the  old  Republican  criticism 
and  Democratic  defense  of  the  present 
Philippine  administration,  and,  whether  pur- 
posed or  not,  the  Filipino  enters  the  1916 
campaign. 

Secretary  Garrison  discovers — so  the  con- 
troversy opens — an  obscure  pamphlet  on 
"The  Unhappy  Conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  with  an 
approving  introductory  note  signed  by  William  Howard  Taft. 
That  makes  it  very  plain  to  the  Secretary  "that  the  RepubUcan 
l)()liticians  are  attempting  to  lay  the  foundation  for  campaign- 
material  with  respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands."  He  infonns 
the  public  through  the  press  that  "these  statements  are  men- 
dacious in  character  and  mischievous  in  intent."  The  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  in  question  is  alleged  to  be  particularly  unre- 
liable. Wherefore  "a  sickening  sense  of  shame  must  overcome 
Mr.  Taft  when  he  realizes  where  his  blind  partizanship  in  the 
matter  has  led  him." 

Mr.  Taft  replies  that  he  has  manj'  sources  of  information  re- 
garding the  Philippines  other  than  the  single  discredited  witness, 
and  believes  himself  fully  justified  in  proclaiming  "the  demoral- 
i/.ation  in  the  present  Government,  due  to  the  blind  and  fooHsh 
pohcy  of  President  Wilson  and  Governor-General  Harrison." 
He  fills  two  newspaper-columns  with  specific  charges  against  the 
Democratic  regime,  refers  to  his  own  services  and  interest  in 
the  Philippines,  and  denies  "being  a  party  to  a  political  campaign 
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THE  SHORT  END. 

— King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


"  IF  IT  SHOULD  STAY  TO  DINE,"  HE  SAID,  "  THERE  WON'T  BE  MUCH  FOR  US." 

— Harding  in  the  Broolilj'n  Eagle. 


THE    TURKEY-DINNER   SEASON    IN    EUROPE. 


for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  present  Administration."  'Mr. 
Taft  waxes  particularly  indignant  over  the  "demoralization"  of 
the  civil  service  by  the  enthronement  of  the  spoils  system.  ,. 
Hundreds  of  trained  and  seasoned  men  of  proved  efficiency,  in- 
eluding  "the  backbone  of  the  civil  service,"  he  asserts,  have 
had  to  give  way  to  inefficient  or  inexperienced  successors.  This 
has  had  a  baleful  affect,  Ave  are  told,  in  the  wasteful  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  courts,  the  lessened  usefulness  of  the  great  Manila 
hospital,  difficulty  in  collecting  revenue,  and  confusion  in  the 
Land  Office  and  other  important  bureaus.  If  in  order  to 
reverse  the  present  policy  in  the  Philippines  "it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Republican  Administration,"  Mr.  Taft  will  wel- 
come and  advocate  a  change.  But  he  resents  the  charge  of 
partizanship,  points  to  his  public  record  both  in  and  out  of  office 
to  prove  that  he  is  "not  by  nature  a  strong  partizan,"  and  con- 
fesses to  a  feeling  that  when  in  after  years  Mr.  Garrison  recurs  to 
his  recent  language  "he  will  regret  his  vehemence,  its  epithets, 
and  its  injustice." 

Quite  unmoved  by  "the  tone  of  injured  innocence"  he  per- 
ceives in  this  Taft  statement,  Secretary  Garrison  in  turn  says 
firmly:  "What  I  said  concerning  Mr.  Taft  was  absolutely  just, 
was  less  vehement  than  the  circumstances  warranted,  and  I 
measured  every  word  of  it."  Various  inconsistencies  and  mis- 
statements are  charged  up  against  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Garrison 
makes  a  detailed  review  "of  all  Mr.  Taft's  charges,  insinuations, 
and  implications,  objections  and  complaints,"  which  reveals, 
so  he  most  emphatically  asserts,  "that  they  are  unjust,  that 
they  are  unfounded,  that  they  were  made  recklessly,  because 
the  records  were  at  his  disposal  and  he  could  have  ascertained 
the  facts  had  he  desired  to  do  so;  and  that,  if  they  were  not 
made  for  a  partizan  purpose,  no  conceivable  motive  can  be 
ascribed  to  him  in  making  them." 

In  short,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  sums  up  the  whole  controversy: 

"Mr.  Taft  claims  and  believes  that  the  demoralization  of  the 
public  service,  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  education,  has  been 
very  serious.  Mr.  Garrison  claims  and  believes  that  this  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  RepubUcan  critics  for  party  reasons. 
The  truth  is  perhaps  between  the  two  extremes." 

Sharing  Mr.  Taft's  views  and  supporting  him  in  this  contro- 


versy are  found  such  dailies  as  the  Republican  Boston  Transcript, 
New  York  Tribune,  and  Philadelphia  Press,  and  the  indepen- 
dent New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press, 
and  New  Haven  Journal-Courier.  But  the  Democratic  New 
York  World,  finding  the  Secretary  of  War's  explanations  and 
denials  quite  conclusive,  says  that  "the  ex-President  has  been 
buncoed  by  Philippine  carpetbaggers,  and  experience  by  this 
time  should  have  taught  him  better." 

At  bottom,  the  New  York  Globe  beheves,  "the  diiference 
between  Secretary  Garrison  and  Mr.  Taft  is  not  a  partizan  one." 
It  arises,  rather,  "from  a  difference  of  faith  and  ideal."  And 
this  thought  is  thus  further  developed  by  a  writer  on  the  Spring- 
field Republican's  editorial  page: 

"Mr.  Taft's  theory  of  tutelage  for  the  Filipinos  is  Prussian. 
It  is  benevolently  paternalistic  and  autocratic.  The  Filipinos 
are  to  learn  self-government,  if  at  all,  by  seeing  imported  experts 
do  everything  for  them  in  the  most  scientific  way.  The  tute- 
lage Governor-General  Harrison  stands  for  is  at  least  more 
American  in  the  sense  that  it  is  less  Prussian.  Under  Harri- 
son, the  natives  themselves  are  being  put  on  the  job  and  told 
to  work  it. 

"The  machine  may  not  run  so  nicely  as  when  the  imported 
experts  are  in  charge,  and  there  may  be  accidents,  but  at  least 
the  natives  are  learning  as  they  never  could  learn  under  the 
Prussian  plan.  It  is  a  chauffeur  issue  at  bottom.  No  one  ever 
learns  to  run  a  motor-car  without  sometime  taking  charge  of 
the  wheel  on  the  front  seat.  And  that  is  where  the  democracy 
of  self-government  comes  in. 

"The  clash  of  opposing  ideals  of  governmental  development 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  collision  between  Secretary  Garrison  and 
Mr.  Taft.  These  ideals  have  been  in  conflict  since  the  world 
began.  It  might  be  said  even  that  the  conflict  is  in  its  bitterest 
phase  in  Europe  to-day,  with  war  on  five  fronts.  It  may  be 
unfortunate  that,  in  the  solution  of  our  PhiUppine  problem, 
these  antagonistic  ideals  should  become  dominant  in  turn,  after 
comparatively  short  periods  of  trial.  But  it  must  at  least  be 
observed  that  those  who  are  protesting  against  the  ideal  at  pres- 
ent being  applied  in  practise  are  not  the  native  people  of  the 
Phihppine  islands. 

"When  the  Fihpinos  themselves  begin  to  send  protests  to 
Congress  against  the  alleged  maladministration  in  the  islands, 
when  they  begin  to  send  to  America  petitions  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances  under  an  incompetent,  inefficient,  and  corrupt 
rule,  the  time  will  have  come  to  be  imprest  with  the  failure  of 
the  present  government." 
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NEW  YORK'S  WAY  WITH  ALIEN  LABOR 

WITHIN  LESS  THAN  THIRTY  DAYS  the  United 
Statt's  Supreme  Court  reverses  itself  "in  a  way," 
observes  the  New  York  World  as  it  considers  the 
decision  sustaining  the  Antialien  Law  of  the  Empire  State,  a 
decision  which  might  seem  at  first  blush  to  clash  with  its  verdict 
in  the  case  of  Arizona— recorded  in  The  Literary  Digest  for 
November  13— in  which  the  Court  held  that  a  State  law  dis- 
criminating against  the  employment  of  aliens  by  private  citizens 
was  a  \nolation  of  treaty-rights  because  aUens  could  not  live 
where  they  could  not  work,  and  if  such  laws  stood,  States  could 
nullify  treaties.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases,  The  World 
points  out,  is  that  the  Arizona  law  applies  to  private  employers, 
while  that  of  New  York  applies  to  public  works  only.  Never- 
theless it  asks  whether  we  are  to  understand  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  "States  are  powerless  to  confer  upon  their 
citizens  the  right  to  violate  treaties,  but  may  do  so  themselves 
in  their  own  interest  with  impunity?"  The  New  York  Eiening 
Pod  calls  the  World  argument  "mere  moonshine,"  and  charac- 
terizes its  remark  about  the  Court  reversing  itself  "in  a  way" 
as  "preposterous."  What  is  more,  according  to  The  Post,  in  the 
opinion  handed  down  in  the  Arizona  case  the  Court  not  only 
took  pains  to  point  out  that  the  question  involved  was  that  of 
I)rivate  emploj'ment  only,  but  made  explicit  reference  to  the 
mattt'r  of  public  works  in  a  manner  doubtless  intended  more  or 
less  to  foreshadow  the  conclusion  in  the  New  York  case.  Arizona's 
law  is  declared  invalid,  The  Pout  adds,  because  it  violates  risrhts 


guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the  Antialien 
Law  of  New  York  is  upheld  because  the  Court  decides  that  it 
violates  neither  these  rights  nor  any  rights  conferred  by  treaty. 
This  journal  recalls  that  in  the  decision  against  the  Arizona  law 
the  Court  expressly  noted  that  it  was  "not  limited  to  persons 
who  are  engaged  on  pubhc  work  or  receive  the  benefit  of  public 
moneys,"  and  that — 

"The  discrimination  defined  by  the  act  does  not  pertain  to  the 
regulation  or  distribution  of  the  public  domain,  or  of  the  com- 
mon property  or  resources  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the,  en- 
joyment of  which  may  be  limited  to  its  citizens  as  against  both 
aliens  and  the  citizens  of  other  States." 

The  New  York  law,  which,  as  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  remarks,  "had  been  treated  for  years  as  a  dead  le|tter 
and  was  quite  generally  assumed  to  be  of  no  effect,"  was  brought 
to  life  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  subwaj-s  of  this 
city.  The  Bricklayers'  Union  insisted  upon  the  discharge  ®f  all 
unnaturalized  aliens  from  this  work  to  make  way  for  American 
citizens.  Certain  contractors  brought  suit  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law,  says  this  journal,  and  the  Court  now 
sustains  it  in  accordance  with  a  previous  decision  that — 

"It  belongs  to  the  State,  as  guardian  and  trustee  for  the  people, 
and  haAdng  control  of  its  affairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  will  permit  public  work  to  be  done  in  its  behalf  or  on 
behalf  of  any  of  its  municipalities.  No  court  has  authority  to 
review  its  action  in  that  respect.  Regulations  on  this  subject 
suggest  only  considerations  of  public  policy.  And  with  such 
consideration  the  Court  has  no  concern." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Mr.  Bryan  is  no  warrior,  but  it  isn't  because  he  can't  charge. — Columbia 
Stale. 

It  is  more  dlfflcult  to  take  a  shine  to  a  Greek  than  to  take  one  from 
Wm. — Boston  Transcript. 

Xo  doubt  the  ablest  pcari-  advocate  in  the  world  would  fail  as  a  maker 
of  automobiles. — New  York  Herald. 

Italian  soldiers  get  a  little  wine  each  day.     But  we  seem  to  miss  the 
old-time  Roman  punch. — -Columbia  State. 

.\T  his  wedding  Pn-sident   WiLson   may    realize   how   it   feels   to   be  as 
unlmi)ortant    as    a    Vice-President. — 
Chicago  Neirs. 

"Our  Idea  of  a  sinecure:  lock-tender 
on  the  Panama  Canal." — Wall  Street 
Journal.  Ours  is  stoker  on  a  (icrnian 
liner. — Columbia  State. 


Peace-ships  rush  in  where  dreadnoughts  fear  to  tread. —  Washington 
Post. 


"  Fay  reads  Bible,  gets  new  lawyer. 
Columbia  State. 


Nothing  like  playing  both  sides. — 


It  certainly  Is  pathetic,  the  way 
hord(>s  of  German-.Xmerieans  who 
always  voted  the  Kepuhliean  ticket 
are  falling  away  from  the  President. — 
Columbia  State. 

The  Italian  .\rmy  would  be  able  to 
make  more  prognws  in  the  tn'neh 
warfare  If  it  would  let  military  tradi- 
tions slide  and  call  the  generals  fon-- 
men. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  stockholders   of  the   Du  Pont 

PowjIit  Company,  who  are  to  receive 

an  extra  dividend  of   2.S'3    p<T  cent.. 

no   flmiht    ffH'l  th:\t    Ceneral   Sherman 

■  ration  when  he 

I'lilis  Xews. 

C.ER.MAN  book  laying  bare  Intrigues 
Ix'two-ii  Iti'luium  and  England  In'fore 
thi<  «.ir  -Imw.s  that  the  scheming 
llri'.'h-  II, -will  (icrmany  into  laying 


Where  do  the  Belgians  get  all  the  money  the  Germans  take  away  from 
tliem? — Xeu-  York   World. 

Wh.\t  makes  war,  Mr.  Ford,  is  that  everj-bodv  wants  peace — on  his 
own  terms. — Springfield  Republican. 

It    must    be  admitted   tliat   the  Teutonic  bomb-plotters   are    holding 

us    to    strict  accoimtability. — Boston 
Transcript. 


LADIES  WAISTS 
b?Uif\l  HciioflY 
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Germans  to  drive 

the 

Servians  back 

to  the    nx'nforceraents 

.—Philadelphia 

North  American. 
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CcpfTir\iU<i.  im.-..  bj  S.  .s.  McClurc 

GET  THE  GIRLS  OUT  OF  THE  TRENCHES  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

— Brinkcrhoir  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


If  all  the  berths  are  taken  it  need 
not  keep  Mr.  Brjan  ashore.  He 
can  bring  liis  own  bunk. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

And  the  next  thing  the  poor  Mexi- 
cans are  facing  is  a  constitutional 
convention ! — Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune. 

"The  boys  are  likely  to  get  out  of 
the  trenches  by  Christmas"  on  the 
enemy's  side,  with  bayonets  and  hand- 
grenades. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  New  York  physician  who  pre- 
sented a  S9<).0()0  bill  to  the  executors 
of  a  S130.(XX)  estate  was  selfish.  How 
about  the  poor  lawyers? — New  York 
World. 

Wonder  whether  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ion  will  accuse  Ford  of  sending  a  sliip 
across  the  Atlantic  just  for  adver- 
tising purposes? — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

In  time  some  obscure  American 
wiQ  gain  world-wide  notoriety  by 
publicly  confessing  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  peace  in  Europe. 
— Ncu-  York  World. 

The  German  deserter  who  has  been 
interned  at  Ellis  Island  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  which, 
it  seems,  has  no  use  for  Teutonic  citi- 
zens who  are  traitors  to  Germany. — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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AMID   THE  AUSTRIAN  ALPS. 

\  new  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  along  the  Italian  and  Austrian   frontiers   is   the   presence   of  the  soldiers   perched  among   the   crags. 

Those   shown   in  the  picture  are  Austrians  on  the  lookout  for  the  invading  Italian  troops. 

HOW  BRITAIN  TAKES  SERVIA'S  DEFEAT 


THE  INCURABLE  OPTIMISM  of  the  British,  even  in 
the  face  of  obvious  defeat,  has  never  been  better  ex- 
hibited than  by  the  way  the  London  reviews  have 
accepted  Germany's  victorious  parade  through  the  Balkans. 
Altho  the  collapse  of  Servia  is  directly  due,  and  the  English 
papers  frankly  admit  it,  to  the  lack  of  support  afforded  the  httle 
Slav  State  bj'  the  Allied  Governments,  yet  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  press  in  England,  at  any  rate,  to  treat  the  German  victory 
as  a  mere  incident  over  which  there  is  no  cause  to  be  ruffled, 
as  the  final  triumph  of  the  AUied  arms  is  stiU  regarded  as  in- 
evitable, even  if  shghtly  delayed.  Nowhere  is  this  attitude 
exhibited  more  pontifically  than  by  the  London  Spectator, 
which  says: 

"We  bid  our  readers,  then,  be  of  good  heart.  In  all  probability 
we  shall  have  a  bad  time — possibly  a  very  bad  time — during  the 
next  few  months,  but  if  we  hold  on,  as  of  course  we  shall  do 
doggedly,  and  above  all  make  ceaseless  preparations  here,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  munitions,  but  still  more  of  men,  we  shall 
begin  by  the  end  of  Fpbruary  to  see  light,  and  to  see  it,  we 
believe,  in  the  Balkans.  To  save  Servia  from  being  totally 
overrun  is,  we  fear,  now  impossible.  But  the  Servian  Army  is 
not  going  to  be  destroyed,  and  Servia  as  a  nation  will  live  in  her 
glorious  Army.  From  it  "viall  spring  the  Greater  Servia  that  is 
to  be.  Let  the  Servians  in  their  agony  remember  that  if  then- 
future  was  promising  before,  it  is  ten  times  more  promising  now. 
Servia  will  yet  be  able  to  show  the  rest  of  the  Balkan  nations 
that  hope,  courage,  and  good  faith,  rather  than  doubt,  hesitation, 
and  terror,  are  the  sure  foundations  of  national  greatness." 

After  re\dewing  all  the  aspects  of  the  situation,  the  London 
Outlook  persists  in  regarding  the  Servian  debacle  with  cheery 
optimism: 

"If  we  consider  the  position  soberly,  if  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  dazzled  and  confused  by  this  German  coup,  it  appears 
that  Germany  has  secured  to  herself  at  very  large  cost  only  a  very 
small  advantage.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that 
small  advantage  can  be  maintained  or  whether  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  great  German  disaster.  German  and  Austrian 
troops  have  been  able  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  because  the  Franco-British  troops  have  only  begun 


arriving,  because  Italy  has  not  yet  moved,  and  because  Greece 
and  Roumania  still  continue]  neutral.  Before  long  there  may 
be  a  change  in  the  Balkan  position.  Germany  may  experience 
in  the  Balkans  a  gigantic  Sedan.  She  may  have  put  her  head 
into  a  noose." 

Other  influential  London  weeklies  either  can  not  or  wiU  not 
see  any  dark  significance  in  the  events  in  Servia;  among  them 
we  find  The  New  Witness,  The  New  Statesman,  The  Nation,  and 
The  Saturday  Review,  who  are  all  convinced  that  everything  will 
come  right  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  the  German  General  Staff 
makes  this  pregnant  announcement: 

"With  the  flight  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Servian  Army 
into  the  Albanian  Mountains  our  great  operations  against  the 
same  are  brought  to  a  close,  otir  object  of  effecting  communica- 
tion with  Bulgaria  and  the  Turkish  Empire  having  been 
accomplished 

"More  than  100,000 — almost  half  the  entire  Servian  fighting 
forces — have  been  taken  prisoners.  Their  losses  in  battle  and 
by  desertions  can  not  be  estimated.  Guns,  including  heavy 
artillery,  and  an  incalculable  quantity  of  material  of  all  kinds 
have  been  captured.  The  German  losses,  however  deplorable, 
have  been  extremely  moderate,  and  our  troops  have  not  suffered 
from  disease." 

Some  few  observers  who  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Near- 
Eastern  problems  sound  a  note  of  warning,  and  Dr.  Seton- Watson 
writes  a  grave  article  in  The  Contemporary  Review  warning  Great 
Britain  of  the  dangers  of  indecision  in  the  Balkans.     He  says: 

"To-day,  the  British  Empire  is  faced  by  a  situation  of  such 
extreme  gravity  that  not  aU  the  efforts  of  our  censorship  and 
of  parish-pump  politicians  can  conceal  the  fact;  and  it  is  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  which  has  become  the  center  of  the  cyclone 
which  is  raging.  The  fate  of  Servia,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
balance,  as  the  result  of  our  grave  miscalculations  and  sins  of 
omission,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  whole  future  of  the 
Entente  as  a  living  political  force,  and  of  the  British  Empire  as 
an  instrument  of  progress  and  civihzation 

"The  program  so  solemnly  announced  by  our  leaders,  the 
defense  of  small  nations  and  their  rights,  becomes  meaningless 
if  we  leave  heroic  Servia  to  her  fate,  and  every  hour's  delay 
plunges   us    deeper   into    the   mire   of    dishonor.     Inaction   or 
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hesitation  at  this  crisis  of  the  war  would  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  alliance  with  France  and  Russia,  and  force  us  to 
choose  between  the  ignominious  peace  of  which  some  men  are 
alreadj'  dreaming,  and  the  attempt  to  retrieve,  under  infinitely 
less  favorable  circumstances  and  at  tenfold  cost,  a  situation 
which  can  still  be  saved  by  one  last  determined  effort." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  is  also  uneasy  and  reproaches  the 
Government  for  its  indecision  and  "wilful  blindness"  to  facts: 

"The  collapse  of  Ser\ia  is  felt  by  everj'  citizen  as  a  personal 
sorrow.  We  did  not  aid  her  in  time — and  why  not?  Because 
the  fiermans  had  the  immense  advantage  of  carrjnng  out  a  plan 
which  they  alone  and  nobody  else  knew 

"Was  it  not  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  Germans 
would  break  out  in  precisely  that  direction  where  they  were  least 
strongly  held  and  where  the  minimum  of  resistance  was  to  be 
expected?  No  gift  of  divination  was  needed  to  foresee  this 
move.  In  fact,  it  was  foreseen  months  ago,  but  all  warning  of  it 
was  supprest  by  the  censor." 

The  charge  against  the  censor  in  this  respect  is  supported  by 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  a  much  more  sober  authority  than  the  some- 
what "enterprising"  Daily  Mail.  Making  a  personal  explana- 
tion in  The  Conlcmporary  Review,  Dr.  Dillon  WTites  that  under 
explicit  instructions  from  the  Censor  he  has  been  ordered  since  last 
July  to  refrain  from  any  comment  on  Balkan  affairs  and  that 
his  warnings  direct  to  the  British  Government  and  his  telegrams 
to  the  press  have  been  supprest.     He  continues: 

"I  was  well  informed  enough  to  know  for  certain  some  of  our 
enemies'  plans  and  secret  conventions  which  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments were  determined  to  treat  as  non-e.xistent.  Yet  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  remain  silent,  as  I  had  done  before  the  war  when 
my  frequent  announcements  of  Germany's  approaching  cam- 
paign and  pacific  interpenetration  were  deprecated  by  the 
responsible  authorities  of  London  and  Berlin.  Thus  it  was 
within  my  knowledge  that  when  the  European  War  broke  out, 
Germany's  syndicate  of  three  Balkan  Kings  was  bound  by 
express  stipulations  to  the  Central  Empires;  that  Bulgaria  had 
further  supplemented  that  agreement  by  a  convention  with 
Turkey;  that  Radoslavoff's  negotiations  with  the  Entente  were 
meant  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Allies  and  gain  time  for 
tlieir  enemies  to  organize  an  expedition  against  Servia;  that, 
.  .  .  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  other  facts  should  still  be  with- 
held from  the  knowledge  of  the  Allied  nations  who  are  expected 
to  beheve  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  our  best  of  diplomatic 
woHds." 


TRADE-REPRISALS   AFTER   THE   WAR 

FAR-SIGHTED  POLITICIANS  in  the  Allied  countries 
are  now  beginning  to  discuss  the  problem  of  after-war 
conditions.  In  England  a  study  of  the  press  shows  a 
growing  tendencj'  in  commercial  circles  to  demand  from  the 
Government  a  complete  revision  of  England's  traditional  policy 
of  free  trade  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  protective 
tariff-wall  that  -vvtU  effectively  shut  out  aU  goods  produced  in 
"enemy  countries,"  thus  inaugurating  a  fiscal  war.  Trade- 
papers  in  the  British  capital  are  inclined  to  be  excited  about 
Avhat  they  term  "the  enemj-  in  om-  midst,"  and  the  London 
Drapers'  Record  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  nerves  because 
members  of  German  and  Austrian  firms  established  in  the  British 
metropolis  long  before  the  war  have  assumed  typically  English 
names.     The  Record  goes  on, to  say: 

"In  September  we  published  a  list  of  some  eight}'  Germans  and 
Austrians  who  have  made  this  metamorphosis.  It  is  a  list 
which  goes  on  increasing.  Even  in  Japan  German  merchants 
have  assumed  Japanese  names.  We  have  a  list  in  our  pos- 
session showing  how  Germans  in  Yokohama  and  Kobe  have 
taken  unto  themselves  appellations  which  are  tj'pical  of  Japan. 
Germany,  moreover,  is  already  advertising  in  her  technical  press 
for  men  to  assist  her  in  recapturing  the  trade  with  the  Allies, 
which  has  been  'temporarily  lost'  owing  to  the  war." 

English  technical  papers  demand  that  these  "foreign  firms" 
be  shut  off  from  their  source  of  supplj'  by  a  tariff  so  high  that  it 
will  leave  no  margin  of  profit.  This  policy  is  indorsed  by  the 
London  Mortiing  Post,  which  points  out  that — 

"Inasmuch  as  large  numbers  of  our  soldiers  will  retiirn  to 
industrial  emploj'ment  after  the  war  it  is  necessary  to  look 
ahead  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  allowed  to  occur  likely  to 
lessen  their  opportunity  of  obtaining  emploj'ment  and  a  liveli- 
hood. The  opinion  is  also  exprest  that  Germany  may  pour 
into  this  country'  large  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  at  low 
prices  in  competition  ^nth  the  products  of  our  own  working 
people,  depriving  our  people  of  a  market,  and  thereby  reducing 
employment." 

In  view  of  these  facts  The  Morning  Post  commends  the  some- 
what peremptory  resolution  addrest  to  the  Government  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  runs: 

"This   Council  begs  to  warn   the   Government  .  .  .  and  it 


THt    -^ERVI.VN   WAIi-DANCE. 

A  new  VCTsion  of  Strau-ss's  •■  Blue  Danube." 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


PURSUING  THE  SERVIANS  INTO  MONTENEGRO. 

"It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Montt-negro.  ' 

— //  Nunuro  (Turin). 


THE   SERVIAN   SITUATION    SEEN   FROM    OPPOSITE   SIDES. 
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A    MATTER  OF  ROUTINE. 

President  Wilson — "This  calls  for  a  note — Mr.  Secretary, 
just  bring  me  in  a  copy  of  our  usual  No.  1  Note  to  Germany — 
•Humanity'  Series."  —Punch  (London). 


uncle   SAMUELS. 

"It  pays  to  be  neutral." 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


ENGLISH   JIBES   AT    NEUTRAL   AMERICA. 


considers  that  the  Government  should  be  prepared  well  in 
advance  with  a  considered  and  matured  plan  to  prevent  un- 
employment caused  by  the  action  of  German  manufacturers, 
and  to  secure  continuity  of  business  for  those  who  have  under- 
taken enterprises  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  the 
trade  formerly  done  in  competition  with  British  subjects  by 
those  countries  with  whom  we  are  at  present  at  war.  This 
Council  is  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  an  irresolute  Govern- 
ment policy  of  doing  nothing  until  such  time  as  the  feared  mis- 
chief has  actually  begun,  shortly  after  peace  has  been  declared." 

A  well-known  authority  on  commercial  matters  is  quoted  by 
The  Post  as  saying: 

"We  want  not  only  preferential  trade  with  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies,  but  a  lower  preference  with  the  Allies  and  a 
penalizing  tariff  against  our  enemies.  The  population  of  the 
Allies  is  about  320  millions,  while  the  population  of  our  enemies 
is  140  millions,  so  that  if  we  could  secure  the  trade  of  our  AUies 
it  would  be  an  immense  adxantage  to  the  British  worker.  Those 
who  opposed  colonial  preference  in  the  past  did  so  because 
they  believed  that  the  food-taxes  would  place  a  burden  on  the 
poor,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  difficulty  could  be 
got  over  by  ear-marking  the  food-taxes  and  spending  the  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers." 

While  the  EngUsh  are  thus  looking  forward  to  a  trade-war  as 
soon  as  peace  shall  be  restored,  we  find  much  the  same  thing 
on  -foot  in  France,  where  a  "commercial  league  of  the  Allies" 
is  advocated.  In  an  interview  accorded  to  the  Paris  Figaro, 
Mr.  Jean  Richepin,  the  well-known  Academician,  says: 

"The  idea  of  a  commercial  league,  which  will  continue  after 
the  war  a  tireless,  merciless  struggle  against  German  hegemony 
after  breaking  it  by  force  of  arms,  is  one  that  I  most  heartily 
approve.  On  several  occasions  and  in  many  newspapers  .  .  . 
I  have  treated  the  subject  under  the  significant  title  of  'The 
Second  War.'  I  shall  persevere  in  this  campaign  with  so  much 
the  more  energy  now  that  I  perceive  the  unanimous  ardor  of 
all  the  .•yiies  in  their  determination  to  carry  out  this  idea.  By 
this  means  and  by  this  alone  will  our  victory  be  completely  and 
absolutely  consolidated." 


THE   PERIL   OF   BEING   NEUTRAL 

Un'eXPECTED  CHANGES  are  often  wrought  by  war, 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  Toronto  Globe  that  as  a  result 
of  our  neutrality  the  leadership  of  democracy  in  America 
may  shift  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  The  Globe  is 
seriously  afraid  lest,  corrupted  on  the  one  side  by  the  naughtiness 
of  neutrality  and  seduced  on  the  other  by  the  profits  of  munition- 
trading,  America  should  lose  her  soul: 

"The  chances  are  that  the  world-war  in  Europe  will  in  the 
end  prove  a  more  serious  peril  to  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
than  to  Canada  as  a  partner. 

"For  Canada,  as  a  partner  with  the  nations  that  fight  for 
democratic  freedom,  the  loss  can  not  but  be  serious,  both  in 
treasure  and  in  blood. 

"For  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  nation  there  need  be  no 
sacrifice  of  l)lood,  and  the  gain  in  treasure  through  war-profits 
is  already  almost  beyond  reckoning.  But  in  the  end,  and  even 
before  the  end,  the  American  nation,  born  into  history  as  if  to  be 
leader  among  the  young  democracies  of  the  world,  stands  to 
lose — what?" 

The  more  serious  thinkers  of  the  nation  are  already  alarmed 
by  our  national  attitude,  the  Toronto  organ  tells  us,  and  proceeds: 

"Hundreds  of  Americans  who  think  clearly  and  see  straight, 
not  in  New  York  and  Boston  alone,  but  in  Portland,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  Los  Angeles,  are  not  only  apprehensive,  but  are 
beginning  to  express  their  fears  lest  the  United  States  as  a 
democratic  nation,  while  it  saves  its  blood,  should  lose  its  soul." 

Tlie  Globe  then  warns  us  of  the  dangers  and  penalties  that 
follow  the  loss  of  a  moral  ideal  and  prophesies  a  gain  in  prestige 
and  leadership  for  Canada: 

"And  who  knows  but  that  one  of  the  undesigned  reactions  of 
this  world-war  wU  be  the  shifting  of  the  center  and  seat  of 
democratic  leadership  in  North  America  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada?  History  records  stranger  events.  Life  or  death  of 
the  soul,  alike  for  nations  as  for  men,  is  the  inevitable  peril  of 
being  neutral  when  moral  issues  are  at  stake." 
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MUZZLING   THE   GERMAN   PRESS 


CRIBBED,  CABINED,  AND  CONFIXED  by  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Prussian  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  freedom  of  the  press — at  least  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia— is  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  we  learn  from  the  BerUn 
Vorwarts,  whose  free-spoken  Socialist  soul  chafes  under  "an  iron 
censorship."  This  organ  admits  the  necessity  of  a  mihtary 
supervision,  to  which  it  "cheerfully  submits,"  but  when  all 
political  criticism  of  purely  domestic  questions  is  forbidden 
the  Voncarls  is  moved  to  wrath.  How  thorouglily  the  papers 
are  controlled  is  shown  by  the  publication  of  a  coafidential 
letter  addrest  by  Geheimrat 
von  Loebell,  Prussian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  higher 
officials  under  his  jurisdiction. 
According  to  the  Vorudrls  the 
Minister  wTites: 


ejUfhtam:    e*    *4.  ti^tmfciti  1. 


"The  great  and  manifold  do- 
mestic problems  which  will 
have  to  be  solved  after  the  war 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities the  cultivation  of 
special  relations  with  the  press. 
an  increased  attention  to  jour- 
nalistic tendencies  and  views, 
and  a  more  intense  effort  to 
gain,  wherever  possil)le,  influ- 
ence over  its  attitude.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to 
the  little  district  and  com- 
munal papers  whose  attitude  is 
of  preponderating  importance 
in  shaping  the  sentiments  of 
the  country  and  determining  th»- 
outcome  of  future  elections." 

Geheimrat  von  Loebell  then 
shows  some  of  that  far-sighted 
thoroughness  which  has  made 
Pru.ssia  the  predominating 
power  in  the  Teutonic  world. 
He  sketches  the  arrangements 
he  has  made  to  control  the 
prj'ss.  "A  Central  Bureau  of 
the  German  Press"  is  estalv 
lished  whose  business  is  to 
supply  news  and  editorials  to 
the  provincial  editors,  and  even, 

if  need  be,  an  entire  newspaper,  lacking  only  the  heading  and 
local  items.  Herr  von  Loebell  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  entire 
machinery  of  the  correspondence  bureau  will  be  watched  over 
and  deliberately  influenced  l)y  my  experts,"  and  he  recom- 
mends his  subordinates — 


Bcrltiirr  X*olh^hlaft  ^ 

2>ntTatorgan  dcr  roiialdcmohratirchcn  partti  Dcutfcblands. 


ZnmtAi,  UM  7.  fiBWnbCT  11*15. 


^n  unfere  ^onnenien! 

iTlt  fjcnfigc  Shimmer  \oar  ton  Her  JHcboftion  rcr^itjctHfl 
ferttggcfkUt.  <£d  toav  abcr  nic^t  mbglic!^,  bic  3cninr« 
crfauBnid  boffiv  jit  crlnitf^cii. 

9»ir  iringcit  iico  tinfercn  ycfcrn  ^ur  ^cnntnid  nub 
bitten  fie,  anscii^td  dec  Sc^tuicrigfcitcn,  bcneu  i^r  'eiatt 
auogeje^t  if^  9id$fij||t  ju  nben. 

'Berlin  S2B.  68,  ben  7.  «oticmbcr  1913. 


THE        VORWARTS"     ANNOUNCES  FPS  SUPPRESSION. 

The  tran-slation  of  the  above  notice  runs:  "To  our  subscribers: 
The  editors  had  to-day's  number  ready  at  the  usual  time,  but  tlie 
cen-sor's  pcrmis-sion  to  publish  could  not  be  obtained.  We  hrluK  this 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  and  ask  them  to  exercise  their  indul- 
gence owing  to  the  dIfScultles  to  which  their  paper  is  subjected." 


Nor  are  protests  confined  to  such  radical  organs  as  those  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  for  we  find  Theodore  Wolff,  editor  of 
the  powerful  Berliner  Tageblalt,  uttering  a  pointed  protest  at 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  authorities.  Dr.  Wolff  com- 
pares the  freedom  of  criticism  allowed  to  the  French  press  with 
the  restrictions  imposed  in  Germany,  and  continues: 

"We  have  a  different  system.  German  papers  are  allowed  to 
print  verj-  much  more  war-news,  and  also  the  official  bulletins 
of  the  enemy,  but  in  expressing  opinion  they  are  forced  to  ex- 
ercise considerable  restraint.  Every  one  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  military-  censorship,  and  submits  unconditionally  to  the 
militan*-  position,  fortunately  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Kiitonte    peoples.      Therefore,    Germany's    military-    critics   are 

spared  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  French  and  English 
are  forced  to  meet. 

"But,  apart  from  strategy, 
tactics,  and  military  organiza- 
tion, there  are  many  happen- 
ings and  measures  about  which 
differences  of  opinion  are  pos- 
sible  

"But  there  are  other  ques- 
tions, ideas,  and  plans  about 
which  everybody  speaks  in 
political  circles,  but  which  may 
not  be  mentioned  in  print. 
These  are  questions  which  do 
not  concern  other  countries  in 
any  way,  but  are  of  the  very 
first  importance  because  they 
deal  with  matters  of  the 
internal  organization  of  the 
Empire. 

' '  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
has  shown  the  German  people 
pretty  pictures  of  the  future, 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  be 
free  to  see  these  ideas  assume 
tangible  form.  He,  too,  surely 
feels  that  the  new  spirit  of  the 
times  must  have  with  nothing 
so  little  in  common  as  with  the 
spirit  of  Metternieh." 

Cable  dispatches  indicate  that 
the  food-shortage  to  which  we 
referred  in  a  recent  issue  is 
causing  the  Government  no 
little  trouble  with  the  press. 
Prominent  newspapers  seem 
determined  to  speak  their  mind 


Mmm  >e0  nSomarte". 


"to  sound  the  newspaper-publishers  and  editors  in  so  far  as  they 
are  accessible  to  your  influence,  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
above  Bureau,  persuade  them  of  the  advisability  of  making  use 
of  it,  and  recommend  them  to  get  into  touch  with  headquarters. 
The  constant  personal  contact  of  the  authorities  with  the  news- 
papers is.  both  in  the  big  cities  and  in  the  country  districts, 
neeessan.'  and  indispensable  as  an  aid  in  the  organization  of 
domestic  policy." 

At  the  risk  of  being  again  supprest,  the    Vorwans   thus   pro- 
ceeds to  comment  on  the  Minister's  instructions: 

'irough  the  compulsion  of  the  civil  truce, 
we  .  I   of  the  right   to   discuss   such   burning 

questions  of  Prussian  poUey  as  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
the  right  of  combination,  the  problems  of  ta.xation;  when  limits 
are  imp<».(I  on  us  even  on  such  a  grave  question  as  the  national 
food-s\ipi>Iy;  at  such  a  time  an  influential  Pru.ssian  Minister 
is  allowed  to  work  in  secret — and  thus  the  more  effectively — 
upon  the  'organization  of  domestic  policy'  and  to  prepare  future 
elections  in  accordance  with  his  desires." 


on  this  subject,  and  the  authori- 
ties have  had  to  take  extraordinary  measures.  FVom  an  Amster- 
dam dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  cabled  to  this 
country  we  learn  that — 

"Much  curio.sity  has  been  aroused  here  over  the  fact  that  for 
the  last  few  days  the  circulation  outside  of  Germany  of  several 
newspapers,  including  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  and  Frankfurter 
Zeitinig.  has  not  been  permitted.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
journals  have  taken  too  strong  an  attitude  toward  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  food-supply,  especially  in  view  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Reichstag,  in  order  to  work  up  an  agitation  for 
the  revision  of  the  whole  question." 

How  seriously  the  authorities  view  the  outspokenness  of  the 
press  can  be  seen  from  these  remarks  of  the  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  which,  speaking  as  the  oflBcial  voice  of  the 
Government,  warns  German  editors  that  they  must  exercise  more 
care  in  future  in  view  of  the  construction  placed  on  their  re- 
marks abroad: 

"Enemy  papers  are  reproducing  with  zest  and  exaggeration 
articles  from  the  German  newspapers  on  the  dearness  of  U\ing, 
which  they  have  used  to  bring  about  the  beUef  that  Germany 
will  soon  be  unable  to  continue  the  struggle.  We  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German 
editors,  that  they  may  realize  what  Hne  of  conduct  they  should 
foUow." 


HAS  "SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT"  MADE  GOOD? 


COMPLETELY  SUCCESSFUL,    58 


PARTLY 
SUCCESSFUL.  15 


«r 


FAILURES,    34 


RESULTS  OBTAINED  IN   107  MANUFACTURING-PLANTS. 

There  were  54.2  per  cent,  successes  in  these  plants,  14.1  per  cent,  partial  successes, 
and  only  31.7  per  cent,  failures.  Of  the  failures.  38.6  per  cent,  used  forms  de- 
rived from  the  Taylor  system,  and  9.4  per  cent,  the  actual  Taylor  forms.  Labor 
enjoys  equal  or  higher  wages,  with  better  stability  and  efficiency. 


WE  DO  NOT  HEAR  quite  as  frequently  of  "scientific 
management"  as  we  did  five  years  ago.  Is  this  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  trolley-ear,  as  a  method  of 
transportation,  is  not  discust  with  interest— namely,  because 
it  is  now  common  and  familiar,  and  has  become  standardized? 
Or  is  it  because  it  is  out- 
worn and  discredited,  Uke 
the  cable-car?  In  an  ar- 
ticle contributed  to  System 
(New  York,  November), 
C.  Bertrand  Thompson, 
described  by  the  editor  as 
probably  the  best  qualified 
of  all  Frederick  W.  Tay- 
lor's associates  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem, asserts  that  it  has 
emphatically  made  good. 
He  has,  he  says,  been 
studying  this  question  for 
four  years  past,  largely  by 
means  of  personal  inspec- 
tion of  plants  and  conver- 
sations with  owners  and  employees.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  he 
believes,  that  when  properly  applied,  the  system  will  save  money, 
increase  output,  and  enhance  quality.     He  writes: 

"The   total   number   of   applications   of    'scientific   manage- 
ment' definitely  known  to  me 
is  14.5.    This  does  not  exhaust 
the  list 

"Of  these  145  applications, 
four  are  to  municipal  work, 
including  three  instances  of 
consultation  and  one  in  which 
an  expert  trained  in  '  scientific 
management '  is  at  the  head  of 
a  department  of  public  works. 
Five  deal  with  railroad  and 
steamship  companies  (exclu- 
sive of  repair-shops,  which  are 
classed  as  industrial),  and  136 
with  industrial  plants;  122 
factories  (including  the  repair- 
shops  of  four  railroads)  have 
been  assisted,  and  also  four 
public  -  service  corporations, 
three  building  and  construc- 
tion companies,  one  depart- 
ment-store, one  bank,  four 
pubUshing-houses,  and  one 
professional  society. 

"These  122  factories  and 
repair-shops  constitute  prac  • 
tieally  1  per  cent,  of  the  12,- 
784  plants  which  in  1909  em- 
ployed more  than  one  hundred 
wage-earners.  The  number  of 
men  in  these  plants,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  estimate,  is  about  48,- 
000,  constituting  a  trifle  over 
1  per  cent,  of  the  4,115,843 
employed  in  1909  in  plants 
employing  over  100  wage- 
earners." 

The  writer  gives  a  list  of 
eighty-odd  industries  involved 
in   this  study.      Their   varied 


RECORD  OF  "SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT"  IN  107  PLANTS 


WHAT    -SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT"  HAS  DONE 

Final  Profits: 


Machine-Shop  Work: 

Output  increased  200  per  cent. 

to  .300  per  cent,  frequently. 
Output  increased  200  per  cent. 

to   1.000  per  cent,   in  some 

instances. 
Stocks    of   materials    on    hand 

reduced. 

Bricklaying: 

Output  increased  200  per  cent, 
to  300  per  cent. 

Machines    (other  than  machine- 
tools)  : 
Pay-roll  decreased. 
Output  increased  from  30  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent. 

Hand-Operations  : 

Output  increased  10  per  cent,  to 

300  per  cent. 
Valuable  material  conserved. 
QuaUty  of  output  bettered. 

Stocks  or  Materials: 

Reduced    one-tenth    in    many 

cases. 
(Materials   decreased   33 H  per 

cent.,  output  increased  50  per 

cent,  in  one  instance.) 
Reductions  in  the  varieties  of 

materials  carried  by  means  of 

standardization . 
Development  of  better'materials 

through  standardization. 

RorTiNG  OF  Work  in  Process: 
Uniformly  improved  (an  auto- 
mobile-manufacturer reports 
a  saving  of  $750  on  each  car). 

Inspection  of  Completed  Work: 
Uniformly  helpful  to  both  proc- 
esses and  the  final  product. 

Equipment:  y 

More  satisfactory  equipment 
frequently  developed. 

Selling: 

Little  done  in  distributive  fields 
yet  (one  small  concern  has 
applied  "scientific  manage- 
ment ' '  to  its  selling  activities 
with  success,  however). 


character,  he  thinks,  should  allay  any  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  "scientific  management"  is  applicable  to  other  types  of 
manufacturing-plants  than  machine-shops.     He  goes  on: 

"E^';-ry  one  is  familiar  with  the  type  of  scientific  study  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Taylor's  characteristic  case  of  Schmidt,  the  pig- 
iron  handler,  who  was  in- 
vestigated, tabulated,  and 
reduced  to  a  law  by  two 
engineers  of  national  repu- 
tation and  two  college 
students.  So  elaborate 
are  the  scientific  proce- 
dures described  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  his  books  that 
a  suspicion  has  arisen  that 
in  some  cases  the  interest 
in  perfecting  a  method  by 
mathematical  and  experi- 
mental means  would  tend 
to  overshadow  the  inter- 
est in  reducing  expense  or 
increasing  output. 

"However,  a  study  of 
the  work  of  the  successful 
practitioners  of  'scientific 
management'  shows  that 
their  investigations  have 
always  been  guided  by  financial  considerations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  most  conspicuous  eases,  as  in  Mr.  Taylor's  exper- 
iments on  metal-cutting,  they  have  paid  for  themselves  through 
savings.  This  coincidence  of  technological  and  pecuniary 
advantage  was  evident  in  every  plant  I  investigated." 

The  real  test  of  the  success 
of  a  system  of  management, 
Mr.  Thompson  goes  on  to  say, 
is  not  in  isolated  examples  of 
administrative  detail,  but  in  its 
net  effect  on  the  business.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  accurate  in- 
formation on  this  question 
from  private  plants.  Mana- 
gers of  private  concerns  are 
free  in  their  discussion  of  single 
instances  of  improvement,  but 
reluctant  to  give  the  larger 
figures  which  alone  provide 
the  basis  for  a  final  appraisal. 
The  most  complete  and  frank 
discussion  of  total  results  the 
WTiter  finds  in  the  reports  of 
General  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance in  the  United  States 
Army,  on  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  the  Government 
arsenals,  which  show,  during 
one  year: 

Savings  from  improved 
shop  -  management 
and  the  premium 
system $240,461.93 

Savings  resulting  from 
the  use  of  surplus 
stock 122,789.61 


Saved     three     arsenals     .$323,- 

251.54  in  a  year. 
Increased    output    of    a    plant 

making      molding  -  machines 

300  per  cent. 
Increased    output    of    another 

plant    slightly    and    cut    its 

force  30  per  cent. 
Saved  one  automobile  concern 

$100  on  each  car  and  another 

$750. 
Helped  a  concern  which  had  not 

been  paying  dividends  to  pay 

IS  per  cent. 

Total  Results  (out  of  107  in- 
dustrial plants) : 

54.2  per  cent,  complete  suc- 
cesses. 

14.1  per  cent,  'partial  successes. 

31.7  per  cent.  (29  of  these  con- 
nected with  derived  forms 
of  "scientific  management") 
failures. 

17,  also,  in  process  (of  these  15 
will  probably  be  complete  or 
partial  successes). 

Labor: 

Wages  never  lower  than  cus- 
tomary. 

Wages  increased  10  per  Cf*nt.  to 
70  per  cent,  for  from  3  per 
cent,  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  affected,  in  cases 
where  "scientific  manage- 
ment" has  been  in  operation 
three  years  or  more. 

Health  not  lowered. 

Accidents  not  increased. 

StabiUty  of  pay-roU  increased. 

Tlirift  and  sobriety  probably 
increased,  tho  in  a  few  in- 
stances tendency  toward  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation 
increased. 

Employees  developed  to  the 
promotion-point  faster. 

Personal  effectiveness  of  em- 
ployees increased. 

Technical  effectiveness  of  em- 
ployees broadened. 


Total  of  savings .  .  .  $363,251.54 

To  quote  further: 

"One  private  concern, 
manufacturing  molding -ma- 
chines, reports  that  its  product 
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TYPICAL   WOKKEHS    IN    A    SCIENTIFICALLY    >L\NA(;El:)    PLANT. 

Employees  of  the  Link-Bell  (Company,  of  Philadelphia,  typiail  of  the  many 
who  have  incrc-a.s«'d  remarkably  in  interest,  loyalty,  sobriety,  thrift,  and  ambition  un- 
der •■scientific  management."    No  failures  have  been  due  to  troubles  with  the  workers. 


is  now  three  times  what  it  was  before  it  adopted  'scientific 
management, ■  while  its  total  force  lias  remained  the  .■^ame. 
Another  is  jjroducinR  slightly  more  than  it  did  si.\  year.s  ago 
with  a  little  over  two-thirds  the  force  it  then  had 

"Of  the  107  industrial  plants  for  whi.-h  information  on  this 
point  is  availahle,  and  in  which  the  work  has  progressed  far 
enough  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  judgment.  .")<S  may  he  called 
com|)lete  sucecs.ses.  l."»  partial  successes,  and  '.i-i  failures.  Twenty- 
nine  of  these  'M  failures- are  connected  with  forms  of  management 
derived  from  the  Tayl(»r system,  which  amounts  toliS.O  percent, 
of  the  applieationsof  such  forms.  Fiveare  connected  with  theorigi- 
nal  Taylejr  forms,  which  represent  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  applications 
of  these  original  fyjMs.  Of  the  17  cas«'s  now  to  my  knowledge  in 
proecss.  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  1.")  will  l)e  partial  or 
cumplete  successes,  and  that  two  will  prohahly  result  in  failures. 

"An  analysis  of  the  causes  liehind  the  failures  shows  a  noticc- 
ahle  concentration  ahout  two  factors: 
(1).  the  |)ersonality  of  the  consulting  en- 
gineers; and  (2j,  the  personality  of  the 
managements.  Several  failures  are  due 
to  the  inexperience  and  incom|)etciice  of 
the  so-called  experts'  in  charge;  others 
to  the  experts'  lack  of  adaptability  to 
new  conclitions  or  to  the  j)er.sfmality  of 
the  owners;  and  still  otluTs  to  an  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  experts  to 
familiari/.e  themselves  personally  witii 
8hop  operations 

"On  the  other  iiand.  even  morefailures 
are  due  to  tin-  numairemeiits  them.selves. 
Chief  among  the  causes  arising  from  this 
source  liiis  licen  the  spasmodic  way  in 
wliic-h  owners,  without  due  investigation 
or  rr>alization  of  what  the  development 

■  '  means,   have 

xin  to  vacillate 

had    had    time    to 

:il  results. 

|)roportion  of    the 

been    marked    dissen- 

lenls,    notably    in 

the  foremen  have 


agement,  and  who  are,  therefore,  unable  to  adjust 
the  ine\-itable  difficulties  which  in  almost  every 
case  arise  between  subordinate  officers  and  the 
'scientific-management '  experts." 

The  striking  fact  in  the  whole  study,  ^Mr. 
Thompson  says,  is  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
failures  has  been  due  to  troubles  %\ith  workmen. 
Contrary  to  what  was  feared  when  it  was  in- 
troduced, they  apparently  like  the  new  methods 
when  they  have  become  used  to  them.  The 
v>riter  next  takes  up  the  details  of  improvement 
due  to  scientific  management.  The  most  substan- 
tial, he  saj's,  have  been  made  in  machine-shop 
work,  where  the  highly  technical  nature  of  the 
factors  involved  has  given  special  warrant  for  the 
assistance  of  expert  investigators.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  instances  of  twofold  and  three- 
fold increases  in  output  from  the  same  machine 
and  the  same  workman.  Increases  of  from  seven 
to  ten  times  are  not  rare.     Moreover: 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  type  of  industry' which 
\\()uld  not  appear  to  call  for  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  technical  knowledge  —  bricklaying — has 
shown  equally  astonishing  results.  With  ma- 
chines other  than  machine-tools,  however,  it  has 
not  appeared  practicable  to  secure  such  large  in- 
creases in  efficiency,  except  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  number  of  men  tending  one  machine 
or  of  increasing  the  number  of  automatic  ma- 
chines tended  by  one  man 

"With  the  ordinarj'  run  of  industrial  machines,  semiautomatic 
and  each  tended  by  one  operator,  increases  of  output  appear  to 
range  from  30  per  cent,  to  1(K)  per  cent. — the  majority  being,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  nearer  the  lower  limit. 

"The  application  of  these  methods  to  hand-operations  has 
shown  variable  results.  The  extraordinary  differences  in 
effectiveness  between  different  workers  handling  the  same  opera- 
tions are  already  well  known  to  managers. 

"Examples  are  furnished  bj'  certain  types  of  workers.  The 
time-study  and  instruction-methods  of  'scientific  management' 
have  increased  their  output  from  10  per  cent,  to  about  300  per 
cent.,  the  majority  of  the  cases  lying  between  60  per  cent,  and 
1(X)  per  cent. 

"Other  details  of  the  Taylor  system  of  'scientific  management,' 
the  less  spectacular,  have  been  highlj'  effective.  The  character- 
istic handling  of  materials,  including  their  purchase,  receipt, 


engineers 


of 
ru>' 

hefoH'    the 
produei 

"III 
failures  there  has 
sion    in    the    f 
certain  instane. 


for  a  long  time  enjoyed  practical  control  of 
the  business.  This  con<lition  is  fostered 
also  by  absentee  control,  or  control  by 
financiers  or  lawyers  who  are  unacqnaint- 
ihI  with  the  practises  of  industrial  man- 


yjfoiii."  Chii-agM. 
INClvEASIXG    UNSKILLED   LABORS   OL  TPLT  300   PER   CENT. 
Scientiflr  manaffcment  "  has  made  these  women  fourfold  efficient. 


Their  work — assembling 

spark-plugs— is  standardized  so  that  the  right  hand  takes  up  the  porcelain  from  one  bin  while  the 
left  grasps  a  shell  from  another:  the  bushing  is  then  taken  from  a  third:  and  the  whole  placed 
in  the  rack  read>   for  tightening  and  inspection.    Workers  soon  eome  to  like  the  new  methods. 
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FRENCH    MILITAKY   KAUIO-AUTO,   TO   PROVIDE   X-RAY   TREATMENT   FOR   THE   POILU  IN   THE  FIELD. 

The  one  used  by  the  German  Army  is  clescrib(>(l  liolow. 


inspection,  storage,  issuance,  and  control,  has  led  to  important 
consequences.  In  all  instances  of  successful  applications  of  the 
system  delays  due  to  the  absence  of  necessary  materials  have 
been    practically    eliminated.     In    some    cases    the    variety    of 

materials  earned  has  been  reduced  90  per  cent 

"Other  important  results  are  found  in  improvements  of  the 
product  and  a  standardization  of  materials  and  equipment. 
The  inspection,  routing,  and  cost  systems  characteristic  of 
'scientific  management'  have  certain  accomplishments  to  their 
<?redit,  too.  Then  there  is  also  the  big  question  of  the  effect  of 
'scientific  management'  on  workmen.  All  of  these  factors  must 
be  carefully  considered  before  a  complete  answer  can  be  given 
to  our  question:    Has  'scientific  management'  made  good?" 


RADIUM   TO   HEAL   CRIPPLING   SCARS 

SOMETIMES  persons  who  have  been  wounded,  whether 
in  war  or  peace,  are  dismayed  to  find  that  the  mere 
healing  of  the  wound  may  not  imply  complete  restora- 
tion to  health.  The  arm  or  leg  may  be  left  stiff  or  racked  by 
neuritis.  A  learned  and  humane  Frenchwoman,  Mme.  A. 
Laborde,  who  has  been  studying  the  subject,  finds  the  ti'ouble 
<lue  to  pressure  or  adhesion  of  the  scar-tissue  upon  nerves  or 
tendons,  and  has  relieved  it  by  repeated  applications  of  mild 
•doses  of  radium.  She  described  two  cases  at  a  session  of  the 
Prench  Academj'  of  Sciences,  reported  in  the  Comples  Rendus 
(Paris).  One  of  the  patients  was  "Commandant  B.,"  who  had 
been  struck  on  March  19  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell.  His  arm  was 
stiff  and  tortured  by  nem-itis.    Mme.  Laborde  tells  what  she  did: 

"We  made  five  applications  of  the  radium  in  one-and-one-half- 
hour  periods.  Almost  complete  extension  of  the  forearm  was 
obtained  within  a  month.  The  zone  of  filirous  tissue  had 
totally  vanished,  and  the  neuritis  was  ameliorated  in  similar 
fashion.  The  acute  crisis  of  pain  disappeared,  the  movements  of 
the  thumb  and  index-finger  were  but  slightly  imperfect,  and  the 
•electric  reactions  became  sensibly  normal." 

The  second  case  was  that  of  "Sergeant  C,"  whose  upper-arm 
bone  had  been  fractured  by  a  piece  of  a  shell  on  February  19. 
The  arm  had  been  immovable  for  forty  days,  but  massage  helped 
matters  somewhat.     Mme.  Laborde  observes: 

"On  June  22  we  found  complete  paralysis  of  the  biceps.  No 
voluntary  contraction  was  possible,  even  in  movements  of 
resistance.  It  seemed  logical  to  believe  that  the  nerve  was  com- 
prest  at  the  seat  of  a  scar  forming  a  linear  furrow  very  adherent 
to  the  bone. 

"Between  June  22  and  July  29  we  made  six  one-and-one-half- 
hour  applications  of  the  radium.  Six  days  after  the  second 
treatment  the  voluntary  contractihty  reappeared  in  the  biceps. 


The  biceps  rapidly  gained  in  strength,  and  all  the  voluntary 
movements  were  recovered. 

"The  radium  radiation  in  the  doses  employed  by  us  seems  to 
shrink  certain  scar-tissues  while  respecting  nervous  tissue.  The 
treatment  merits  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  nerves  or 
tendons  enclosed  in  scar-tissue  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
forming  new  adhesions." 


A   RADIO-AUTO 


ARADIO-HOSPITAL  that  can  come  to  the  patient  when 
the  patient  can  not  go  to  the  hospital  was  devised  in 
-  Germany  for  peace-use  just  before  the  war,  but  is  now 
found  extremely  helpful  in  treating  the  wounded.  The  ordinary 
apparatus  for  radiological  treatment  is  costly  and  delicate, 
requiring  skilled  technical  care  and  manipulation,  and  hence  is 
naturally  to  be  found  only  in  larger  cities  in  well-equipped 
hospitals  or  institutes.  Ob\T[ously  many  more  people  could  be 
benefited  by  its  employment  were  it  possible  to  move  it  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  without  too  great  expense  or 
fear  of  injury.  It  can  now  be  done  by  this  specially  constructed 
automobile,  which  was  described,  as  we  learn  from  the  September 
Natimvissenschaftliche  Uinnhau  (Cothen),  at  the  last  Surgical 
Congress  in  Germany.  It  is  strongly  built  and  can  make  forty 
miles  an  hour.  The  top  can  be  detached  and  set  up  with  poles 
and  ropes  as  an  .r-ray  laboratory  six  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
long,  from  which  all  light  can  be  excluded.  The  car  carries  a 
large  table,  half  of  which  is  covered  with  linoleum  and  is  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  plates  or  papers.  The  other 
half  holds  a  container  for  developing  and  fixing  the  photographs. 
Water  is  carried  in  a  container  which  can  be  filled  from  outside 
through  the  roof.  The  bottles  containing  the  photographic 
"baths,"  the  Roentgen-ray  tube,  and  other  apparatus  are  stored 
in  secui-e  boxes  at  the  rear  of  the  car  and  under  the  seat.  We 
read  further: 

"The  machinery  for  generating  the  electricity  consists  of  a 
dynamo,  run  directly  by  the  motor  of  the  car.  The  radiologic 
material  is  so  arranged  that  every  portion  of  the  human  body  can 
be  investigated  with  the  utmost  speed.  For  this  purpose  an 
operating-table  with  all  appliances  is  provided.  The  technical 
equipment  is  completed  by  a  transportable  transformator.  The 
Roentgen  lamp  is  attached  to  the  operating- table  itself.  After 
the  tent  is  erected  the  complete  apparatus  can  be  placed  in 
commission  in  very  short  order.  The  photographs  can  be  taken 
in  a  horizontal  as  well  as  in  a  vertical  position.  If  the  Umbs 
are  to  be  examined  special  devices  are  provided  for  holding  them 
in  a  fixt  position." 
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NO   IIVFECTION   IN   LIBRARY-BOOKS 

READERS  of  publie-librarj'  volumes  may  take  comfort 
from  the  results  of  experiments  recently  made  in  London 
'  on  the  possibility  of  the  conveyance  of  tuberculosis 
through  the  medium  of  books.  These  results  show  that  the  risk 
IS  non-existent,  or  very  slight.  It  is  now  customary  in  libraries 
to  refuse  to  issue  books  to  tuberculous  patients,  but  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  every  such  sufferer  has  caused  some  timid  persons 
to  fear  infection  through  books  that  have  been  read  or  handled 
previously  by  a  reader  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Nurse  (Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  November),  in  effect: 

' '  With  what  fearful  suspicion  have  we  regarded  certain  thumbed 
and  l)fgrimed  books  from  public  libraries  and  wondered  with 
what  undesirable  malady  they  last  came  in  contact,  and  how 
jringerly  have  we  turned  the  pages  after  providing  clean  paper 
wrappers  for  the  covers.  Experiments  were  conducted  recently 
by  Henry  Kenwood,  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  University  of 
London,  and  Emily  L.  Dove,  public  health  research  student  at  the 
University  College,  to  determine  whether  the  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  l)y  books  was  possible.  In  carrying  on  their  in- 
vestigations, conditions  of  actual  practise  were  observed  as 
closely  as  possible  except  that  the  probable  dosage  of  infectious 
organisms  was  increased  in  order  that  the  results  obtained  would 
cover  a  'marpin  of  safety.' 

"Many  experts  hold  that  patients  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
spread  the  infection  through  coughing,  sneezing,  or  speaking. 
'If  this  is  a'fact,'  say  our  investigators,  in  reporting  their  find- 
ings in  The  Lancet,  '  there  would  be  danger  in  a  reissue  of  public- 
library  books.'  Fortunately,  the  tubercle  boeillus  does  not  find 
conditions  outside  of  the  animal  body  conducive  to  life  and  can 
not  reproduce  its  kind  when  thrown  out  of  its 
natural  environment." 

The  experimenters  tell  us  in  their  own  report 
that  the  habit  of  wetting  the  thumb  to  facilitate 
the  turning  of  pages  is  very  likely  to  convey  in- 
fection to  books  and,  in  rare  cases,  to  their  readers 
also,  altbo  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  any  in- 
fective organisms  which,  survive  in  books  must  be 
few  in  number  and  of  reduced  \itality,  owing  to 
drying,  exclusion  of  air,  and  unfavorable  temperatures.  In  the 
actual  experiments,  sheets  of  paper  exposed  to  infection  from 
tuberculous  patients  in  nmch  the  same  manner  that  the  leaves 
of  a  book  would  be  exposed  when  read  by  such  a  patient  were 
eollected  and  brought  to  the  laboratory'.  After  two  days  the 
sheets  were  found  to  contain  sufficient  bacilli  to  infect  guinea- 
pigs  by  inoculation,  but  sheets  retained  a  month  produced  no 
effect  upon  them. 

"It  therefore  looks  as  if  these  experiments  warrant  the  con- 
chision  that  altho  a  library -book  may  be  grossly  infected  by  a 
tiilnTiMilous  patii-nt,  and  while  that  infection  may  remain  active 

for  at  least  a  few  days,  the  infection  does 
nol  survive  a  period  of  one  month." 

Not  satisfied  by  these  results,  the  ex- 
perimenters next  proceeded  to  examine 
sixteen  library-books  loaned  to  tuber- 
culous readers.  Dirty  pages  and  covers 
from  each  book  were  washed,  and  after 
proper  treatment  the  washings  were  used 
to  inoculate  guinea-pigs. 

"Two  oi'  the  pigs  died  from  septi- 
cemia [blood-poisoning]  but  none  of  the 
remaining  fourteen  pigs  developed  tu- 
berculosis. It  is  stated  that  these  ex- 
l^riments  confirm  the  results  olttained 
by  certain  other  investigators  but  con- 
flict with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  similar  test  of  soiled 
books  from  the  Berlin  Municipal  Library. 

"An  endeavor  was  made  to  determine 
the  risk  when  a  tuberculous  patient  wots 
his  thumb  and  turns  over  the  pages  of 
a  book.     x\ccordingly  bona-fide  thumb- 


marks  made  by  twelve 
advanced  tuberculous 
patients  were  next  ob- 
served. Six  of  the 
thumb-marked  papers 
were  tested  at  once; 
the  other  six  were 
folded  with  their  in- 
fected surfaces  inward 
and  kept  under  a  large 
bell-jar  for  a  month. 
Inoculations  from 

washings  of  the  first 
six  papers  produced 
the  disease  in  four  of 
the  six  pigs,  while  only 
one  of  the  half-dozen 

inoculated   with   the  month-old  paper  washings  showed  signs 
of  tuberculosis." 

Professor  Kenwood  and  Miss  Dove  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  risk  due  to  consumptives'  use  of  libraries,  and 
that  a  shght  one,  comes  from  obviously  soiled  books.  They 
recommend  that  such  books  be  disinfected,  or  at  least  "quar- 
antined" for  a  month. 


A  RUBBER  COVER  FOR  POISON-TABLETS. 

The  inventor  himself  swallowed  with  Impu- 
nity two  poison-tablets  so  covered. 


THE  PIN   MEANS   •' POISON. 


HOW  MOTOR-TRUCKS  HELP  RAILROADS 

SHORT-HAUL    FREIGHT    is    hereafter    to    be    handled 
solely  by  motor-trucks,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  prediction 
made  editorially  by  The  Commercial  Vehicle  (New  York). 
The  railroads,  we  are  told,  will  not  object,  but  v\iU  rather  welcome 
the  transfer  with  joy,  for  they  have  long  been 
complaining  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  carry 
y^  freight  for  short  distances.     Motor-traction  has 

,^  revolutionized   transportation    in  certain    of    its 

^^  phases  during  a  comparatively  few  years  past, 

and  it  is  no  great  strain  on  our  imaginations  to 
picture  the  realization  of  this  forecast.  To  quote 
the  prophecy: 


Vlll  lorl.n.N  T  SWAL- 
LOW ONE  OF  THE.-iE 
PII.LS       BV       MISTAKE. 


"Freight-transportation  by  commercial  vehicle 
instead  of  by  railroad  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments of  motor-haulage  of  recent  times.  As  freight  terminals 
and  city  trackage  become  more  congested  by  a  growing  volume 
of  traffic  without  possibility  of  adeqiiatel3'^  expanding  the  space 
available,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the  railroads  to 
transport  small  lots  of  freight  for  short  distances  with  speed  or 
economy.  As  experience  and  confidence  in  the  motor-truck 
grow  its  usefulness  in  the  general  transportation-scheme  be- 
comes correspondingly  greater. 

"Repeatedly  have  the  railroads  complained  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  these  short  hauls  do  not  pay,  and 
yet  they  are  obligatory  on  them  as  common  carriers.  No  end 
of  trouble  has  been  stirred  up  by  the  continual  complaints  of 
shippers  on  slow  delivery  of  goods  which  have  to  be  shipped  but 
a  few  miles.  The  retardation  and  congestion  which  result  from 
the  intricate  switching^.and  transferring  operations  in  our  cities 
have  materially  affected  long-haul  traffic. 

"Merchants  who  have  been  used  to  making  shipments  from 
suburban  plants  and  warehouses  to  more  centrally  located  ware- 
rooms  and  stores,  supply  firms  which  habitually  ship  their 
consignments  to  local  buyers  by  rail,  and  others  who  are  con- 
signees of  goods  from  so-called  foreign  rail-lines  have  had  to 
put  up  with  more  and  more  delay  as  conditions  became  more 
intolerable.  Many  firms  which  should  long  ago  have  moved  into 
larger  quarters  less  centrally  located  have  hesitated  because  of 
tlie  delay  incident  to  having  freight  transferred  through  the  city. 

"The  motor-truck  has  come  to  the  rescue  by  hauling  such  lots 
of  freight  direct,  either  from  their  point  of  original  shipment  to 
the  ultimate  consignee  or  else  from  a  central  receiving  terminal, 
the  whole  haul  taking  only  a  few  hours  and  being  accomplished 
in  many  cases  for  less  than  the  railroad  charges,  unprofitable 
as  they  are. 

"Witli  the  development  of  tractors  larger  loads  can  be  safely 
and  economically  handled  on  the  highways.  When  business  men 
have  become  reaUy  awake  to  the  advantages  of  motor-haulage 
for  everything  less  than  what  amounts  to  overland  transporta- 
tion, the  railroads'  short-haul  problem  will  have  been  solved  by 
extinction." 
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TO   KEEP  PEOPLE   FROM   POISONING 
THEMSELVES 

How  shall  we  keep  the  absent-minded  from  inadvertently 
swallowing  poison?  That  precautions  against  such 
accidents  as  this  should  be  necessary  would  seem 
incredible  did  we  not  daily  read  about  people  eating  and  drinking 
pretty  nearly  all  the  fatal  substances  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  consuming  something  else. 
Laudanum  used  to  be  the  favorite  with  these  casual  self-poison- 
ers; now  it  seems  to  be  bichlorid  of  mercury,  otherwise  called 
"corrosive  sublimate,"  lately  much  used  externally  in  tablet- 
form  as  an  antiseptic.  Plans  for  stopping  this  sort  of  thing 
usually  involve  some  scheme  for  reminding  persons  whose  wits 
have  gone  wool-gathering  that  they  are  handling  poison^some 
peculiar  label  or  some  odd-shaped  bottle.  The  writer  of  an 
article  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  The  World's  Advance 
(New  York,  November)  tells  of  these  and  of  other  devices  that 
are  at  once  more  ingenious  and  more  startling.     We  read: 

"How  to  prevent  people  from  taking  the  deadly  bichlorid-of- 
mercury  tablets  by  mistake  is  a  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  authorities  of  every  big  city  in  the  country. 

"So  many  instances  of  accidental  poisoning  by  these  tablets 
have  come  to  light  since  the  unfortunate  death  of  a  banker  in 
Georgia  by  this  means  that  for  a  while  it  seemed  almost  like  an 
epidemic.  To  prevent  the  taking  of  these  deadly  little  pellets 
by  those  who  do  it  with  suicidal  intent  is  scarcely  possible,  since 
'Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,'  but  it  is  to  protect  the 
innocent — those  who  take  them  believing  them  to 
be  for  stomach-disorders  or  headaches — that  so 
much  effort  has  been  made. 

"Not  long  ago.  Health  Commissioner  Ernest 
J.  Lederle,  of  New  York  City,  asked  the  coopera- 
tion of  chemists,  druggists,  doctors,  and  inter- 
ested laymen  in  offering  suggestions  for  the  best 
means  of  putting  up  these  tablets  in  a  form  that 
will  insure  against  accident;  in  other  words,  in 
some  form  whereby  they,  can  not  well  be  taken 
through  mistake  for  some  other  medicine  in 
tablet-form. 

"The  responses  to  this  request  were  encourag- 
ing, numerically,  but  many  of  the  ideas  offered 
were  amusing,  few  of  them  were  practical,  and  some  were  actual- 
ly ludicrous.  Probably  two-thirds  of  these  suggestions  had  to 
do  with  the  form  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  tablets  were  put  up. 
"Several  score  simply  suggested  'odd-shaped  bottles,'  and 
some  of  these  shapes  were  odd  indeed.  One  of  these  suggestions 
was  for  a  bottle  tapering  to  a  sharp  edge  at  each  side,  the  claim 
being  that  the  unusual  form  would  warn  any  person  that  the 
contents  was  dangerous.  Another  advised  using  a  sort  of 
overgrown  vial,  a  bottle  slightly  tapering  from  base  to  neck, 
about  a  foot  long  and  not  much  larger  in  circumference  than  the 
tablets.  'Put  the  tablets  up  in  such  a  bottle,  each  wrapt  in 
paper,  and  no  one  would  make  a  mistake,'  was  the  advice  with 

this  suggestion.  Something  of 
this  nature  was  tried  in  Ger- 
many last  year,  but  it  did  not 
work  very  well,  three  children 
being  fatally  poisoned  thinking 
the  contents  was  candy.  Be- 
sides, it  is  too  long  and  clumsy  a 
bottle  for  physicians  to  carry  in 
medicine-cases." 

Another  genius  has  suggested 
making  these  tablets  with  holes 
through  them,  and  then  string- 
ing them  like  beads.  The  writer 
thinks  it  doubtful  if  any  one 
would  mistake  them  in  this 
form,  yet  some  child,  thinking 
them  beads,  might  get  hold  of 
a  string  and  put  them  in  his  or 
her  mouth.  One  of  the  queerest 
is  a  non-graspable  bottle  much 
like  a  nettle.     It  is  covered  with 


Illustrations  with  this  artiile  from  "Tlie  Popular 
Science  Monthly,"  New  York. 

A    SPINY    CONTAINER  FOB 
THE     DEADLY    BICHLORID. 


THE  RADIO-LETTERED  BOTTLE 
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sharp  spikes  over  its  entire 
surface,  excepting  the  bottom 
— even  the  cork  being  a  horned 
affair.     Then,  too, 

"One  inventor  devised  a 
plan  whereby  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  the  safety  of  his 
device  by  taking  some  of  the 
tablets  without  the  least  harm. 
This  was  done  by  covering 
them  with  a  thin  rubber  jacket. 
In  the  illustration  the  ordinary 
tablet  is  shown  at  the  left. 
The  rubber  covering  is  in  two 
parts,  as  shown.  The  tablet  is 
inserted  in  one-half  of  the  rub- 
ber jacket  as  indicated,  the 
other  half  stretched  over  it. 

"'If  any  one  should  take 
one  of  these  rubber-covered 
tablets  by  mistake,  thinking 
it  a  headache-tablet,'  the  in- 
ventor urged,  'it  would  not 
harm  him.     The  rubber  jacket 

would  keep  the  juices  of  the  stomach  away  from  it,  and  it 
would  be  thrown  off  without  the  least  danger,  see?'  and  at  the 
word  'see'  he  calmly  swallowed  a  couple  of  them.  When  it 
was  learned  the  tablets  inside  were  the  deadly  bichlorid  of 
mercury  he  was  carefully  watched,  and  there  was  much  con- 
sternation. But  he  was  right;  no  harm  came  of  it.  The  idea 
is  that  if  one  wants  a  tablet  of  this  poison  for  any  legitimate 
use,  all  he  need  do  is  to  peel  off  the  rubber  jacket; 
whereas  if  he  takes  it  by  mistake  it  will  not 
harm  him. 

"One  of  the  simplest  suggestions,  yet  not  so 
very  bad  after  all,  consisted  of  simply  making 
each  tablet  with  a  sharp  pin  through  the  center. 
'No  one  would  swallow  that  tablet  by  accident,' 
declared  the  man  who  suggested  it,  and  he  was 
doubtless  right. 

"An  ingenious  but  somewhat  costly  scheme, 
considering  the  present  market-price  of  radium, 
was  to  blow  in  the  bottle  the  word  'Poison'  and 
make  this  word  of  hollow  letters  in  which  was 
placed  a  solution  or  composition  containing  radium. 
"'It  would  always  glow  and  the  word  would  stand  out  in  the 
dark  as  a  warning,  like  a  lighthouse,'  declared  the  inventor. 
'When  the  bottle  gets  empty  take  it  back  and  exchange  it  for 
a  full  bottle,  paying  only  for  the  tablets  this  time.  The  glow 
will  last  forever ! ' 

"Other  suggestions  included  a  sort  of  slot-machine  where 
specially  prepared  disks  of  metal  were  provided  and  no  one 
could  remove  a  tablet  without  inserting  one  of  these  disks.  It 
was  designed  to  be  put  up  beside  the  medicine-chest. 

"Senator  Ashurst  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  requiring  that 
bichlorid-of-mercury  and  other  deadly  tablets  be  put  up  in  some 
standard  color,  a  bright  green,  for  instance.  But  even  this 
would  not  prevent  a  person  from  mistaking  them  in  the  dark. 
Scores  of  people  have  lost  their  lives  by  going  to  the  medicine- 
closet  at  night  without  a  hght  and  swallowing  bichlorid  of 
mercury  by  mistake." 


SHARP  CORNERS  FOR  IDENTI- 
FYING THE    POISON-BOTTLES. 


INFECTION  FROM  THE  CIGAR-CUTTER— To  the  list  of 
utensils  in  common  use  that  are  being  stigmatized  as  carriers  of 
infection  is  now  added  the  cigar-cutter,  as  it  appears  on  the 
counter  of  the  tobacconist,  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  publie 
places.  To  quote  and  condense  an  article  in  American  Medicine 
(New  York) : 

"When  it  is  recognized  how  easily  the  cigar-cutter  may  be 
the  means  of  spreading  infection,  and  infection  of  a  danger- 
ous nature,  the  days  of  this  article  of  convenience  will  be 
numbered.  To  illustrate,  a  person  will  often  after  he  has  first 
held  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  step  to  the  counter  and  put  his  cigar 
into  the  cutter.  This  thoughtless  yet  dangerous  habit  is  so 
common  that  it  can  be  witnessed  time  after  time  at  every  cigar- 
stand.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
spreading  infection  among  those  who  smoke  cigars,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  an  agent  so  potent  for  harm  was  abolished." 


LETTERS 


AND    -    ART 


I^V  NUIT   DE   BORJIMOXD.     (NIGHT  AT  BORJIMOND.) 
Search-lighte  bring  out  the  mangli-d  hodii-s  «.f  Grrmans  who  have  advanced  in  closp  formations  upon  the  Russian  lines. 

— Drawn  by  J.  Simont.  for  L' Illustration  (Paris). 


THE  FRENCH  ARTIST  IN  WAR 


COXSCUIPTIOX.  wliicli  omits  uo  man  of  ahlo  l)ody  in 
Krancf,  takes  her  artists  and  men  of  sedentary  pursuits 
as  well  as  the  aetive.  So  all  the  al>le-hodied  Freueh 
I)aitit«Ts  of  military  age  are  at  the  front,  and  for  the  sake  of 
future  years  this  eireumstanee  has  its  fortunate  side.  They  are 
not  always  firing  shot,  and  in  the  quiet  int(>rvals  use  their 
F)eneils  for  the  authentie  record  that  future  generations  will 
prizi'.  An  interesting  article  in  Cartoons  (Chicago),  by  Erik 
Sjoestedt,  gives  us  a  look  into  the  inner  life  of  these  painters 
whose  work  appears  from  time  to  time  in  L'lUustralion  (Paris). 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Lucien  Jonas,  was  found  by  the  wTiter  spending 
in  his  Paris  studio  his  one  day's  leave  from  tl.c  front.  The 
terrible  events  of  the  past  year,  says  Mr.  Sjoestedt,  have  "trans- 
f(.rme<l  Mr.  Jonas  into  an  inspired  painter  of  the  great  adventure, 
and  he  is  at  the  same  lime  a  successful  painter  of  the  Iwou  mon,U-r 
Among  the  work  he  has  done  at  tiie  front  is  'a  series  of  rapidly 
exe.Mite.l  water-colors  in  which  he  has  fi.xt  for  the  army  museum 
the  se\cnil  types  of  the  foreign  contingent  now  fighting  on 
Fn.nch  soil -Highlanders,  (^ma.iians.  ...uboys,  Sikhs,  Gurkhas, 
and  others."     The  writer  continues: 

"As  I  asked  him  about  his  impres.sions  from  the  front  Mr 
Jonas  rxpr.si  ns  warmest  a<lmiration  for  the  stoicism,  the  endur- 
anc..  ii.nirr  .11  ..,r:.ms.  and  the  gaiety,  even  in  sufTering.  of  the 
poilns.  1  ho  most  striking  trait,  he  said,  is  the  deeplv  religion. 
and  mystic  sent.ment  that  e^■eryHlay  contact  with  death  and 
danger  «^ms  to  develop  in  all  men  without  exception,  no  matter 
^hat    their  creed.     A  religious  revival  and  a  renaissance   of 


family  love  lie  considers  certain  results  of  this  war.  ]Mr.  Jonas 
was  himself  born  iir  one  of  the  invaded  districts,  the  important 
mining-town  of  Anzin. 

'"My  brother's  house,'  he  said,  'was  pillaged  and  completely 
cleaned  out.  There  isn't  a  single  piece  of  furniture  left.  As 
for  my  studio,  it  was  also  plundered.  All  my  canvases  were  sent 
to  Germany,  and  there  were  some  I  value  verv  highlv,  among 
thera  the  "Trois  Devotes,"  of  which  I  just  showed  you'a  sketch. 

'"AnyAvay,  it's  better  that  they  carried  awav  canvases  than 
women.  And,  furthermore,'  the  artist  added,  grimly,  'I  know 
where  they  are,  and  I  intend  to  get  them  back.' 

"Shortly  after,  as  I  descended  the  stairwav,  I  surprized  a 
charming  young  woman  holding  a  baby  in  her" arms,  who  tried 
to  escape  into  another  room.  It  was  the  young  %vife  of  the 
artist,  and  he  called  her  back  to  show  me  with  pride  his  last- 
l)orn  son.  I  recognized  the  pleasing  face  wliicli  the  artist  had 
showed  me  in  his  beautiful  picture,  'The  Nest,'  in  which  the 
young  mother  holds  two  little  babies  prest  to  her  bosom." 

Charles  Fouqueray  Avas  already  a  painter  of  established  repu- 
tation, his  life  having  been  devoted  to  recording  the  glorious 
exploits  of  the  French  Navy.  Nearly  all  the  French  seaport 
towns  possess  examples  of  his  work.     We  read: 

•  '^Af^T.'""^  ^^^^'"^  ^^^^  historical  painting  to  simple  illustra- 
1011,  iMr.  l^ouqueray  has  applied  his  genius  to  new  fields  ^^-ithout 
losing  any  of  his  qualities.  He  excels  in  beautiful  conceptions, 
precision  of  detail,  and  scrupulous  execution.  Sent  to  the  front 
m  J<  landers  by  the  War  Ministry  to  make  sketches  that  are  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  truly  titanic  battles  of  which  it  has 
Deen  the  scene,  he  makes  us  re%-isit  with  deep  emotion  the  places 
whose  names  resound  so  terribly  in  our  ears— Ypres,  Dixmude, 
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Nieuport;  the  lowland  fields  in  which  the  shells  have  made 
furrows,  where  the  waters  still  Remain,  and  where  the  British 
soldiers  now  take  their  baths;  where  the  trees,  their  tops  cut 
off  by  shell-fire,  have  not  drest  themselves  in  the  verdure  of 
spring  this  year. 

"It  was  here  the  French  marines  won  undying  fame  in  throwing 
back  the  Cierman  hordes  across  the  Yser.  This  was  perhaps 
the  bloodi(>st  fijjhting  history  will  ever  record. 

"Mr.  Fouqueray  explained  to  nie  how  he  works.  'I  keep,' 
he  saiil,  'two  or  three  miles  in  the  rear,  and  when  the  fighting  is 
over  I  rush  to  the  battle-field,  make  quick  sketches  of  various 
points  before  the  bodies  and  the  debris  have  yet  been  removed; 
and  the  soldiers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  battle  e.xplain  to  me 
the  positions  and  the  very  attitudes  of  the  fighters,  often  even 
mimicking  them  before  me,  and  pointing  out  on  mj'  sketch  the 
changes  I  ought  to  make.' 

"One  of  the  beautiful  things  I  observed  among  Mr.  Fou- 
queray's  collection  was  a  water-color  representing  the  burial  of  a 
soldier  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  dunes.  The  soldier- 
priest  has  himg  the  chasuble  over  his  uniform.  Only  a  few 
soldiers,  still  hot  from  the  battle,  assist  in  this  last  farewell. 
There  breathes  from  this  group  a  dumb,  yet  savage,  exaltation 
that  does  not  at  all  resemble  conventional  heroism,  but  which 
makes  you  suddenly  realize  the  superhuman  tension  which 
prevails  in  this  region  of  death  and  horror.  One  can  see  that 
these  men  have  witnessed  horrors  heretofore  unknown  to 
human  eyes." 

J.  Simont,  an  artist  who  has  worked  for  a  number  of  years  on 
L' Illustration,  has  "reserved  for  himself  what  one  might  call 
the  department  of  the  interior."     Thus: 

"I  found  him  in  his  quiet  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
Auteuil.  He  has  just  come  back  from  Rq^an,  where  he  had 
been  to  draw  sketches  for  L' Illustration  of  the  wounded  Moroc- 
cans who  are  convalescing  in  this  sunny  spot  on  the  Atlantic. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  war  will  have  given 
France  an  opportunity  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  her 
bronzed  subjects  from  North  Africa.  The  most  pleasing  char- 
acteristics of  the  Arab  are  his  noble  pride  and  refined  courtesy, 
found  even  among  the  poorest  of  them.  His  charming  manner  of 
saluting  by  touching  his  heart  and  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  as 
if  he  would  say  that  he  was  yours  in  heart  and  mind,  particularly 
pleases  the  French  ladies  who  visit  the  hospitals.  He  never 
thanks  you  for  a  gift,  but  accepts  it  with  a  regal  indifference, 
and  expects  to  be  treated  exactly  like  the  French  themselves. 
He  is  easily  hurt  if  he  is  segregated  from  the  other  soldiers.  We 
are  all  brethren,  he  says,  having  shed  our  blood  together.  Mr. 
Simont  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  theirs,  for  he  is  a  Spaniard  from 
Barcelona,  and  it  is  now  seventeen  years  since  he,  quite  young, 
arrived  in  Pai'is  and  began  to  make  his  Hving  by  drawing  sketches 
at  five  francs  apiece  for  children's  books 

"'In  the  service  of  L' Illustration,'  he  told  me,  smilingly,  'one 
must  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  always  be  willing  to  pack 
his  traveling-bag  on  short  notice.  Every  time  I  have  illustrated 
a  work  of  fiction  I  have  had  to  make  trips  to  the  various  countries 
where  the  scenes  were  laid,  to  sketch  from  nature,  types,  and 


landscapes.  Thus,  lately  I  made  two  interesting  journeys,  one 
to  Morocco  and  the  other  to  Martinique,  but  of  course  at 
present  everything  is  given  up  for  war.' 

"While  at  the  front,  he  said,  altho  he  could  not  see  every- 
thing, he  knew  his  business,  and  found  the  photographic  docu- 
ments most  useful." 


THE   PRUSSIAN   SPIRIT  ANALYZED 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  TRAIT  of  the  German  mind,  says 
Prof.  R.  J.  Oberfohren,  is  a  "singular  objectivity." 
^  We  quoted  this  statement  and  the  professor's  enlarge- 
ment thereon  in  our  issue  for  November  20,  when  he  diseust 
Germany's  pity  for  her  conquered  foe.  "To  face  an  object 
without  any  personal  thoughts  requires  a  kind  of  divesting  of  the 
personality,"  he  explains,  adding  by  way  of  clarifying  the  matter 
that  "it  is  an  application  of  the  Ding  am  sich  (the  thing  per  se) 
that  has  been  a  crux  to  many  foreign  students  of  German 
philosophy."  As  an  illustration  of  this  trait,  the  Germans  of  the 
present,  we  are  told,  have  been  fascinated  by  the  discussion  of 
the  question  as  to  what  Prussia  represents  and  what  are  her  con- 
tributions, achievements,  and  failures  in  history.  The  implica- 
tion seems  to  be  that  they  are  spurred  to  this  activity  by  the 
frequent  analyses  of  themselves  appearing  in  the  publications 
of  the  Entente  countries.  "They  have  approached  this  problem 
with  philosophic  objectivity  and  comparative  calm,"  says  a 
German  writer  who  fm'nishes  us  with  the  following  translation, 
"and  the  result  is  a  number  of  articles  dealing  with  this  subject 
of  universal  interest,  so  much  distorted  by  many  interpreters 
according  to  the  varying  temperaments  and  national  points  of 
view.  It  seems  a  paradox  that  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
consummate  contributions  to  the  literature  on  the  Prussian 
spirit  which  to  many  bears  the  characteristics  of  robust,  if  not 
brutal,  supermasculinity,  should  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
woman."  In  a  recent  issue  of  Die  Neue  Rundschau  (BerUn) 
Lucia  Dora  Frost,  one  of  the  foremost  literary  and  political 
essayists  of  Germany,  discusses  the  "Prussian  Mold"  in  an 
essay  of  weU-nigh  twenty  pages.     She  writes: 

"Prussia  is  something  particular  without  being  anything 
peculiar.  It  is  not  the  expression  of  a  special  species  of  mankind; 
it  is  based  neither  upon  national  idiosyncrasies  Uke  the  Deutsch- 
tum  nor  upon  a  family  peculiarity  with  a  special  structure  of 
mind  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bavarians  or  Westphalians,  for  Prussia 
consists  of  as  many  distinctive  types  as  it  has  provinces,  and 
these  are  of  considerable  variety.  It  has  no  natural  soil.  The 
Prussian  mold  is  something  artificial,  not  something  naturally 
developed,  but  something  made.  It  gives  to  all  its  adherents  a 
physiognomy,  but    does    not  identify  any  one's    natural  face. 


FniiM  "L'llliistratioii."    Paris. 

THE  TANGO  AT  THE   BATTLE-FIELD   OF  THE  MARNE,     SEPTEMBER    U,    1914. 
T!iis  water-color  drawing  by  George  Bruyer  has  been  acquired  by  the  French  Government  as  a  record  of  one  of  the  lighter  moments  of  the  Great  War. 
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LA   (iUAM)    I'LAC'K    IV Vl'KES-LA-SlLEXCIEUSE. 

Drawn  for  L' Illustration  (Paris)  by  Georgps  Scott,  a  FYonch  soldier-artist  whose  name  seems  to  indicate 
a  northern  strain,  and  who  employs  his  pencil  as  an  altemat<^  for  firearms. 


liut  Prussia  is  more  than  a  State  that  holds  different  elements 
seantily  together.     Prussia  is  a  system  and  a  style. 

"As  a  system  it  is  the  exemplary  form  for  a  eoneentration  of 
all  Inimaii  and  material  forces  into  a  dynamic  machine  and  this 
machine's  apjjlication  to  colonization;  it  is  the  greatest  example 
of  how  to  do  a  task  that  is  beyond  the  naturally  given  capacity 
of  achievement.  P'or  it  was  the  destiny  of  Prussia  to  stand 
upon  too  weak  a  ground  for  the  task  which  it  wished  and  had  to 
fulfil:  to  create  a  Nortb-CIerman  State.  Its  power  was  of  too 
small  a  caliber,  it  was  obliged  to  achieve  the  necessary  force 
through  increased  velocity;  what  it  lacked  in  weight  it  had  to 
make  up  by  emphasis.  Just  as  the  Prussian  State  lacked  a 
broad  basis,  so  it  lacked  tradition;  it  had  no  founded  authority; 
it  was  not  firndy  rooted  in  the  consciousness  and  memory  of 
Kuropean  mankind.  This  necessity  of  establishing  itself  suc- 
ces.sfully  in  the  minds  of  men  could  be  realized  only  tlirough 
excessive  deeds. 

"Till-  Prussian  style  which  resulted  from  this  forced  dynannc 
was  that  of  forced  elVicicncy.  To  ai*t  in  a  I'russian  manner 
means  always  to  walk  faster  than  is  natural,  to  be  braver  than 
brave,  to  strike  down  what  is  about  to  fall,  and  always  to  attack 
first.  And  if  will  and  intellect  are  the  two  forces  that  regulate 
the  space  i)etween  birth  and  <lestiny,  the.se  two  qualities  would 
l)e  called  up  by  the  Pru.ssian  situation  in  the  most  emphatic  and 
persistent  manner.  An  essential  j)art  of  this  style  is  the  sus- 
pi<-ion  ag;iinst  natural  gifts  and  talents,  against  everything 
uiu-eliable,  whimsical.  Prussian  valor  is  not  the  courage  born 
out  of  passion  or  enthusiasm,  but  courage  as  an  unshakable 
state  of  mind;  charily  not  out  of  kindness  or  inclination,  but 
charity  out  of  a  sen.se  of  duty.  IVu.ssian  <lis<  ijjline  is  first  of  all 
discii)line  of  the  nerves,  absolute  control  of  the  emotions,  a 
supi)ression  of  .-ill  that  interferes  with  will  and  reason." 

He  who  conceived  the  Prussian  spirit,  who  wrested  from  the 
desolate  and  barren  land  its  final  prosperity  and  independence, 
we  nre  told,  wa.s  the  mighty  personality  of  Frederick  the  Creat: 

"A  natural  will  did  not  suflice;  a  superwill  was  needed,  a  will 
with  a  vision  for  the  future  with  impetuous  regard  and  passion 
for  reality.  Frederick  organized  in  the  State  this  superwill 
op|)osing.i>hysical  destiny.  One  factor  was  needed  for  a  future 
har\<'st;  to  establish  the  will,  the  authority  of  the  superwill, 
like  a  rock,  and  to  equip  it  with  the  entire  moving  energy-  of  the 
spirit.  The  Prussian  spirit  which  was  born  when  Frederick 
resolved  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Voltaire's  rationalism  with  the 
b.ntlaliiins  of  his  father  by  making  some  regulations  on  the 
boundarj-,  by  limiting  the  empire  of  decay  upon  earth  and  making 
room  for  strength  and  clarity,  that  same  spirit  manifested  itself 
Jigain  in  Bismarck,  who  recognized  that  Prussia  was  calU'd  upon 
to  make  the  changes  of  history  that  must  occur  and  can  occur 


through  force  only.  Prussia's 
militarism  is  a  sword,  and  fate 
lacked  this  sword  for  which  it 
had  been  seeking  since  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Because  it  did  not 
find  this  sw'ord  one  war  lasted 
thirty  years;  because  this  sword 
was  not  given  into  the  hands  of 
a  sufficiently  strong  nation  the 
Napoleonic  wars  dragged  along 
without  result  and  ended  sense- 
lesslj'.  In  Prussia  alone  everj^- 
thing  was  combined:  keenness 
of  spirit,  intellect,  and  solidity. 
Hence  Prussia  became  what  it 
is  unwillingly,  the  maker  of 
histoiy  in  Europe,  a  distinction 
which  seems  to  have  been  given 
o\er  to  the  Empire  of  which 
Prussia  has  become  a  part. 
Wherever  stagnation  and  im- 
pediments to  development  and 
progress  must  be  removed; 
wherever  aspirations  which  can 
have  no  corresponding  possibili- 
ty of  achie\ement  must  be  crusht 
—  there  aguiding  power  is  needed. 
England  shows  us  the  danger 
which  lies  in  the  faith  in  a  poHti- 
cal  mission,  England  who  in 
character  is  related  to  Prussia  in 
her  disregard  for  paper  rights 
and  in  her  respect  for  the  strong 
facts  of  reality.  •  For  England  has  misused  her'  power  for  a 
policy  of  British  interests  and  has  perverted  the  political  idea 
so  completely  that  she  now  has  become  a  protector  of  decay 
and  an  enemy  to  future  vitality.  Prussia,  whose  honor  it  has 
always  been  to  recognize  every  kind  of  ^^rility,  can  only  con- 
duct a  policy  of  progress,  not  one  of  retrogression,  a  joy  to  all 
the  fit,  a  terror  to  all  the  unfit." 


BRAND   WHITLOCK   ON   AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


THE 
can 


ERE  ISN'T  MUCH  TALK  about  "the  great  Ameri- 
can novel"  in  being  or  in  prospect  in  the  current  press 
of  to-day,  and  the  fact  seems  to  convince  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock  that  we've  grown  up  a  little.  The  ironical  tone  that 
he  used  in  treating  the  subject  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  in  their  annual  meeting  in  Boston  revives, 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Posl,  "memories  half -amusing,  half- 
pathetic."  The  non-fulfilment  of  these  aspirations  he  at- 
tributes to  "the  vastness  and  complexity  of  our  strange,  new 
country,"  and  this  pleases  The  Evening  Posl  for  its  inconclusive- 
ness.  "It  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  explanation  that  can  be 
given  of  a  thing  that  neither  admits  of  explanation  nor  requires 
it,"  this  journal  observes.  Mr.  Whitlock's  jjaper  was  read  before 
the  Boston  meeting  by  another,  for  the  author  was  on  the  high 
seas  returning  to  this  country  from  his  post  in  Belgium.  As  the 
address  is  given  out  for  publication,  some  passages  are  of  a 
notable  quality  and  show  the  man  of  letters  in  the  figure  who 
has  conspicuously  represented  America  in  the  European  im- 
broglio. Mr.  Whitlock,  it  is  said,  accepted  his  appointment  to 
the  Legation  at  Belgium  mainly  as  a  means  of  securing  leisure 
for  literarj'  work.     He  wTites: 

"The  work  of  creating  an  Anu>rican  literature  was  undertaken, 
one  might  almost  say,  in  the  practical  American  way.  Each 
wTiter  who  felt  the  impulse  to  interpret  his  own  time  and  his  own 
people  quite  wisely  began  at  home.  There  was  an  industrious 
scratching  of  the  native  soil,  every  section  of  the  Union  Avas 
subjected  to  a  careful  examination,- each  State  in  turn  minutely 
analyzed,  the  customs  and  habits  of  different  regions  duly  set 
down  and  noted,  and  the  several  dialects  of  the  English  language 
spoken  among  us  some  of  them  still  redolent  of  the  accents  of 
foreign  lands,  faithfully  recorded.  There  was  an  extensive  survey, 
an  immense  documentation  of  localities,  and  if  the  whole  body 
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of  work  lacked  that  envergure  that  would  make  it  national  in 
range  and  scope,  if  it  did  not  immediately  take  on  the  epic 
grandem-  of  our  territorial  expansion  and  produce  an  epopee 
with  the  national  typo  distinctly  identified,  it  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  wide  extent  and  variation  of  the  land  of 
lingering  sectionalism  and  of  conflicting  currents  of  race  and 
tradition. 

"It  was  a  loving  labor,  all  animated  by  the  same  intention  of 
truth,  honesty,  and  sincerity;  these  writers  wrote  because  they 
had  a  story  to  tell  rather  than  because 
they  had  to  teU  a  story,  their  work  had  a 
native  flavor;  one  at  least  wnth  the  na- 
tion's mind,  it  was  evolving  with  the 
nation.  Critics  have  said  that  it  was  sec- 
tional, a  New  England,  a  Southern,  a  mid- 
Western,  and  a  Western,  rather  than  an 
American  literature;  that  it  was  provincial, 
not  national.  It  was,  indeed,  represen- 
tative of  the  several  distinct  regions  of 
the  land  and  of  their  local  peculiarities, 
but  if  it  was  provincial  it  was  in  the  sense 
that  'Eugenie  Grandet,'  or  'Madame 
Bovary,'  or  'Pierre  et  Jean,'  or  'Jude  the 
Obscure'  are  provincial — the  scene  is  laid 
in  the  provinces,  the  microcosm  in  w^hich 
life,  eveiy where  the  same,  may  be  more 
easily  studied,  and  I  suspect  that  any  dis- 
appointment that  might  have  been  felt  in 
it  was  due  to  our  American  habit  of  look- 
ing for  the  big. 

"We  used  to  talk  in  those  days  of  the 
Great  American  Novel,  and  most  of  us 
fully  intended  some  day  to  write  it.  But 
it  was  found  to  be  a  rather  large  order. 
America  was  in  the  process  of  that  re- 
current discovery  that  has  been  going  on 
since  Columbus's  time,  and  changed  too 
often  and  loomed  too  large  for  any  single 
imagination;  it  was  beyond  the  \\Titer,  as 
the  Grand  Canon  or  Niagara  is  beyond 
the  painter.  But  it  had  a  quahty  that 
determined  its  vaUdity  as  American  above 
any  other  claim,  and  that  was,  it  was  not 
pervaded  by  the  subtle  and  debilitating 
atmosphere  of  caste  and  rank  and  privi- 
lege; even  in  the  dialect-stories  the 
characters  were  not  treated  patronizingly. 
en  grand  seigneur  de  haul  en  has.  Between 
this  work  and  what  had  gone  before  there 
was  the  difference  between  the  position  a 
gilly  is  permitted  to  assume  in  one  of  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  and  that  which  a 
Scotsman  takes  natiu"ally  in  the  poems 
of  Robert  Burns." 


Another  passage  in  Mr.  Whitloek's 
paper  contains  what  the  New  York  Times 
characterizes  as  a  "misconception  of 
American  literature."  What  he  says 
seems  to  The  Times  to  show  Mr.  Whit- 
lock  "a  little  belated  as  to  the  'progress' 

or  Avernian  descent  of  America,  verj-  much  emancipated  from 
the  Puritan  yoke."     First,  says  Mr.  Whitlock: 

"The  innate  conservatism  of  the  people — for  no  one  is  so 
conservative  as  the  crowd — opposes  innovation,  and,  with  people 
of  our  race,  art  always  encounters  the  chilling  influence  of  the 
Piu-itan  spirit,  always  suspicious  of  beauty.  In  keeping  art 
clean,  Puritanism  risks  making  it  sterile;  it  never  can  learn 
that  there  is  something  antiseptic  in  hberty,  so  that  it  purifies 
itself  and  heals  its  own  wounds.  It  is  not  so  intransigeant  as  it 
w^as,  and  yet  by  a  respectable  portion  of  certain  of  our  com- 
munities— very  clean,  honest,  earnest,  and  industrious  folk, 
no  more  worthy  to  be  found  anywhere — it  was  actually  con- 
sidered, not  so  very  many  years  ago,  a  sin  to  read  a  novel  or  to 
see  a  play,  so  that  young  boys  were  left  either  to  the  puerile 
stories  given  out  in  Sunday-schools  or  to  the  'Nickel  Libraries' 
which  could  be  folded  conveniently  for  the  pocket  and  so  read 
under  a  desk-leaf  at  school,  and  then  exchanged  in  that  circu- 
lating library  the  boys  thus  early  founded  without  having  been 
endow^ed  by  Mr.  Carnegie.     I  remember  indeed  to  have  read 
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an  excellent  one  myself,  dealing  with  the  life,  trials,  and  triumphs  ^ 
of  Jesse  James  and  his  brother  Frank.  I  seem  to  have  read  it 
at  the  time  with  absorbing  interest,  tho  I  could  not  read  it  now, 
unless  it  were  given  a  pasteboard  back  and  sold  for  a  dollar  and 
eighteen  cents  with  a  cover  announcing  the  sensational  discovery 
of  the  latest  Alexandre  Dumas  who  would  have  written  it. 

"Romanticism  indeed  in  some  form  always  contrives  to  flour- 
ish on,  and  to  prevail  over  its  patient  meritorious  rival,  even  if 
it  has  to  go  into  the  cinema,  where  under  the  censorship  of  police- 
sergeants  it  is,  from  all  reports,  doing  so 
well  even  now.  And  doubtless  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this,  for  our  business  men  after 
two  hours  spent  in  dictating  to  distin- 
guished stenographers  in  the  morning,  two 
hours  at  luncheon  at  the  club  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  eighteen  holes  of  golf 
in  the  afternoon,  are  so  tired  in  the  even- 
ing that  they  can  not  apply  their  undoubted 
judgment  in  art  to  the  works  of  serious 
Avriters,  while  their  lovely  daughters,  whom 
our  publishers  are  so  assiduous  to  please, 
have  long  since  passed  on  to  William  Blake 
and  Nietzsche.  And  as  for  our  working- 
men,  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  instead 
of  reading  about  the  upper  classes  in  the 
English  serials  that  are  always  running  in 
the  magazines,  they  go  out  to  see  the 
movies.  Sometimes  it  seems  indeed  that 
the  audience  is  so  reduced  and  limited 
that  there  is  nobody  left  for  whom  novels 
may  be  written,  unless  the  novelists  wTite 
for  each  other,  and  as  the  etiquette  of  the 
profession  requires  that  they  present  each 
other  with  autograph  copies  of  their  works, 
they  seem  sometimes  to  be  in  danger  of 
eating  each  other  up,  and  perishing  out 
of  the  earth  altogether. 

"Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  that;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
confusion  of  standards,  our  writers  of  the 
tendency  I  have  no  doubt  too  dimly  and 
vaguely  defined,  have  gone  on,  down  to 
this  very  day,  writing  novels  the  best  of 
which  will  stand  that  practical  test  which 
alone  can  determine  the  national  quality 
of  a  novel." 


The  Puritan  suspicions  of  play  and  novel 
seem  to  hark  back  to  a  time  as  remote  as 
that  of  Mrs.  TroUope's  "Domestic  Man- 
ners of  the  Americans,"  or  "the  tempest 
over  the  first  production  of  'Camille."' 
It  is  like  enough,  thinks  The  Times,  that 
at  present  "a  certain  revival  of  'Puritan- 
ism '  might  be  both  a  moral  and  an  artistic 
gain  to  the  community." 


"If  sour  old  Jeremy  Collier,  who  was 
right,  after  all,  in  his  judgment  of  the 
Restoration  stage,  were  ®alive  to-day, 
wouldn't  he  find  in  too  many  theaters  the 
ground  of  severe  censures?  Or  suppose  that  some  innocent 
canaler  from  the  red  planet,  Mars,  dropt  upon  New  York  in 
his  planetoplane.  He  goes  to  our  theaters.  What  would  be 
his  reflections?  'This  people  have  recently  discovered  "sex." 
Nothing  else  interests  them.     They  pay  high  to  see  plays  about 

it.     Intrigues,  adulteries,  illegitimacies,  prostitutions.' 

"The  novels,  too,  how  remote  are  they  from  the  old  goody- 
goody  type,  how  remote  from  that  patient,  faithful  realism  of 
Mr.  Howells,  just  honored  by  the  Institute!  Sex,  sex,  sex! 
'Sex  problems,'  the  old  weary,  dreary  stuff,  wdthout  truth  of 
substance  or  dignity  of  manner,  written  just  to  sell.  Ninth- 
rate  French  novels  unredeemed  by  French  style,  Balzacs  fof 
Hohokus.  There  are  plenty  of  novels  of  other  schools,  but  the 
school  of  pornography  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  English  novels 
republished  here,  American  novels  of  imitation,  too  many  of  them 
are  but  clumsy  studies  of  salacity.  Mr.  George  Moore  would 
feel  wrath,  if  not  remorse,  at  his  successors,  did  he  not  confine 
his  reading  to  his  own  chaste  productions.  Our  young  folk 
must  read  about  'Ufe.'  A  galvanized  Petronianism,  with  all  the 
'elegance'  gone,  is  spread  before  them." 


A  PROTESTANT  SPUR  TO  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS 


TUE  Protestant  Laymen's  Missionarj-  ^lovoment  is  a 
challenge  to  Catholic  laymen  that  they  can  not  hesitate 
to  accept,  asserts  the  Rev.  Joseph  Husslein,  S.J.,  in 
the  Catholic  journal,  America  (New  York).  "World-conquest 
and  world-service  are  the  mottoes  of  the  hour,"  he  points  out, 
and,  speaking  from  the  Catholic  standpoint,  he  affirms  that  the 
mottoes  "belong  to  us;  they 
have  ever  been  our  own;  they 
must  now  more  than  ever  be 
upon  our  Ups."  The  WTiter, 
who  seeks  to  arouse  an  in- 
creased missionary  spirit  in  his 
church,  reviews  the  various 
laymen's  propaganda  of  Prot- 
estant churches  since  1906,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  work 
planned  for  the  immediate 
future.  He  describes  in  detail 
a  striking  poster  designed  by 
the  Protestant  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  to  be  dis- 
played successively  in  seventy- 
five  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  from  October, 
1915,  to  April,  1910.  Two 
distinctive  scenes  attract  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by: 

"Enclosed  in  a  circle  of 
bla<-k,  in  the  left  upper  por- 
tion of  the  picture,  is  the  mon- 
strous squatting  figure  of  the 
bron/.c  Buddha  of  Kainakura, 
in  Japan.  Stolid  and  unmoved 
by  human  need  and  misery, 
the  great  idol  sits,  wrapt  in 
dreams,  with  vast  eytslids  closed 
over  visionless  orbs.  The  huge 
bronze  petals  of  the  lotus- 
fiowcrs  in  the  gigantic  vases 
before  liim  are  not  more  cold 
than  he  or  less  stirred  by  the 
sighs  of  the  worshipers  pros- 
trate at  his  fe.'t.  This  is  a 
true  symbol  of  paganism,  but 
paganism  only  on  its  negative 
side,  for  there  is  no  revelation 
companies  paganism. 

"H.low,  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  is  a  figure  more  familiar 
to  us,  an  immigrant  newly  come  to  our  shores.  With  bundle 
and  .satchel  in  hand,  he  stands.  heli)less  and  bewilden^d.  facing 
tiie  new  world  that  opens  up  before  him.  In  the  background 
may  Iw  seen  the  tops  of  towering  apartment-houses,  and  near  bv 
a  church  with  barred  doors  and  forsaken  look,  cold  and  uii- 
invitnig.  The  church  conveys  to  him  no  message  and  makes 
DO  ai)p(-al.  His  steps  are  timidly  turning  into  other  quarters, 
where  the  broken  barrel  and  tlie  rubbish  at  the  door  tell  their 
tale.  Soon  the  great  city  will  absorb  liim.  Its  dangers  and 
t*>mptations  will  mcon.i.ass  him.  Who  can  be  surety  for  his  soul'.' 
Men  \\  anted,  is  the  notice  witten  in  large  letters  over 
the  poster.  'Kidist  for  Worid-SerN-ice,'  is  the  invitation  'Na- 
tional Missionary  Campaign.  Conventions  in  Seventy-five 
Cities,'  18  the  announc<-inent  telling  of  the  interdenominational 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  Protestant  laymen  for  their  home  and 
foreign  missions,  a  campaign  begun  at  Chicago,  October  14  and 
closing  m  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  during  April,  1916 
Superlative  opportunities,  its  promoters  urge,  constitute  a 
superlative  call." 


MEN  WANTED 


The  Catholic  Avriter  then  mentions  the  work  of  the  Epworth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  collected  during  the 
last  six  j-ears  $7.50,000  for  special  mission-work,  and  has  1,200 
Epworthians  preparing  for  foreign  service.  "Even  Mormonism 
is  in  the  field,"  he  says,  "and  disbursements  of  its  Church  for 
missionary  work  in   foreign   lands   during   the   j'ear  1914  w-ere 

$228,000,  or  over  one-tenth  of 
the  total  collection  of  the  or- 
ganization for  that  year."  He 
turns,  then,  to  the  position  of 
his  own  Church  respecting 
this  matter: 


$SIONARY 
PAIGN 
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POSTKH   OF   THE   LAYMENS   MISSIONAHY    .M<i\KMENT. 

It  will  be  displayed  successively  in  seventy-flve  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  I'nitcd  Stati-s  from  October.  1915.  to  April,  1916.  It  awakens 
in  a  Catliolic  writer  the  spirit  of  emulation. 


here   of   the   passion  that  ac- 


"What  proportion  of  the 
total  collections  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  America  has  gon(> 
to  her  foreign  missions?  What 
amount  of  space  in  our  press, 
what  degree  of  energy  in  our 
pulpits,  have  been  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  God's  King- 
dom in  those  lands  so  ripe  for 
harvest?  How  do  we  compare 
in  all  this  work  with  the  divid- 
ed Protestant  sects?  The 
Congregational  churches  alone 
have  collected  during  the  past 
year  $1,104,565  for  their  for- 
eign missions.  Many  other 
denominations  have  gathered 
hardly  less  and  some  consider- 
ably more.  Where  do  we 
stand? 

"We  have  everything  that  is 
wanting  to  these  denomina- 
tions. We  have  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  Presence  of  Christ 
in  our  ever-open  churches,  the 
absolute  unity  of  creed  through- 
out the  w  orld,  and  a  great  cen- 
tral power  to  direct  aU  our 
efforts.  We  have  the  certainty 
of  an  infallible  Faith  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  commis- 
sion given  to  our  priesthood 
and  episcopate  to  teach  all 
nations  and  make  them  one 
with  us  and  with  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  What  alone  is  needed  is  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  truth,  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  most 
competent  Catholic  mission  authorities,  that  unless  we  now 
combine  our  energy  and  organize  effectively  for  a  strong  mission 
IJropaganda,  the  most  populous  and  intellectual  mission  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will,  humanly  speaking,  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Protestanti.sm. 

"It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  why,  at  a  time  when 
Protestants  have  in  great  numbers  lost  their  belief  in  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  are  openly  denying  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  sects 
should  nevertheless  develop  a  new  and  wide-spread  missionary 
propaganda.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  reasons;  the  fact  remains. 
In  their  missionary  campaign,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Prot- 
estants have  practically  brought  about  for  the  present  a  working 
union,  agreeing  to  disagree  about  their  religious  principles. 
Their  motives  or  methods  in  this  propaganda  do  not  concern  us 
here.  One  thing  we  know  from  past  experience:  that  even  tho 
they  fail  to  produce  lasting  religious  results,  they  too  often 
succeed  in  implanting  in  the  mind  of  the  foreigner  among  us, 
and  of  the  native  in  distant  lands,  a  profound  misunderstanding 
and  a  senseless  hatred  of  everything  Catholic." 
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While  seeing  the  ways  of  God  as  inscrutable,  the  writer  asks 
if  Catholics  may  not  suppose  that — 

"The  grf3at  modern  mission  campaign  of  Protestantism  is  to 
serve  us,  at  the  present  moment,  as  a  mighty  stimulus  for  bring- 
ing about  more  speedily  and  more  perfectly  the  extension  of 
God's  Kingdom  upon  earth,  his  holy  Church?  Already  there  is 
a  thrill  and  throb  of  response.  Already  new  mission  impulses 
are  felt  throughout  the  Catholic  Church  of  America.  The  idea 
of  more  adequate  organization  and  unification  of  our  efforts 
has  seriously  been  advanced.  The  Church  has  abundantly 
provided  us  with  opportunities  ready  at  hand.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  Holy  Childhood  Associa- 
tion, and  all  the  various  missionary  institu- 
tions are  only  waiting  to  be  utilized.  They 
are  seeking  for  men  and  means  and  co- 
operation of  every  kind." 


"THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF 
RECONCILIATION" 

A  LMOST  SPONTANEOUSLY,  and  as 
A— %  a  reaction  against  the  English 
-^  -*-  Church's  indorsement  of  the  war 
against  Germany,  there  has  come  into  being, 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Hodgkin,  an 
organization  of  men  and  women  believing 
that  "the  only  weapon  the  Christian  should 
use  should  be  love,  and  that  Christians  could 
under  no  circumstances  go  to  war."  This 
body,  known  as  "The  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation," has  grown  to  number  4,000  souls 
in  England,  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  tells  us  in 
The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  but  an 
American  branch  has  been  organized  here. 
"It  dazed  England,"  says  Dr.  Lynch,  to  find 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  war  so  generally  held 
to  be  righteous,  unavoidable,  and  unselfish, 
such  an  organization  should  come  into  being : 


HENRY  T.   HODGKIN 


"It  dazed  England  still  more  when  it  be- 
gan to  spread  from  town  to  town,  gathering 
its   own   to   itself,   until   it   numbered  four 

thousand  adherents,  mostly  young  men  and      ' 

women,  and,  what  is  very  important  to  re- 
member, not  more  than  a  quarter  of  them  were  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  organization  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
Great  Britain,  meeting  with  violent  antagonism  and  opposition 
from  many  sources,  even  from  many  in  the  Church;  on  the 
other  hand,  meeting  with  godspeeds  from  others  in  the  Church 
who,  nevertheless,  felt  that  they  themselves  could  not  follow 
such  counsel  of  perfection.  In  some  places  Mr.  Hodgkin  and 
his  associates  have  been  almost  stoned  out  of  the  town;  in 
other  places  he  has  been  received  as  a  sort  of  second  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi." 

The  five  principles  upon  which  members  of  the  Fellowship  are 

agreed  are  stated  thus: 

"(1)  That  love,  as  revealed  and  interpreted  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  involves  more  than  we  have  yet  seen, 
that  it  is  the  only  power  by  which  evil  can  be  overcome,  and  the 
only  sufficient  basis  for  human  society. 

"(2)  That,  in  order  to  establish  a  world-order  based  on  love, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  believe  in  this  principle  to  accept 
it  fully,  both  for  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  others,  and 
to  take  the  risks  involved  in  doing  so  in  a  world  which  does  not 
as  yet  accept  it. 

"  (3)  That,  therefore,  as  Christians,  we  are  forbidden  to  wage 
war,  and  that  our  loyalty  to  our  country,  to  humanity,  to  the 
Church  Universal,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  IMaster, 
calls  us  instead  to  a  life-service,  for  the  enthronement  of  love 
in  personal,  social,  commercial,  and  national  life. 

"(4)  That  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of  God  stretch  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  experience,  and  that  he  is  ever 
waiting  to  break  forth  into  human  life  in  new  and  larger  ways. 

"(5)  That  since  God  manifests  himself  in  the  world  through 
men  and  women,  we  offer  ourselves  to  him  for  his  redemptive 
purpose,  to  be  used  by  hirain  whatever  way  he  may  reveal  to  us." 


An  English  Friend,  who  endeavors 
to  combat  the  war-spirit  by  a  "fel- 
lowship of  reconciliation." 


A  short  time  ago,  we  read  in  The  Christian  Work,  Mr.  Hodgkin, 
who  is  well  known  as  an  English  leader  of  missionary  and 
students'  movements,  came  to  this  country  "to  see  whether 
there  were  any  young  men  and  women  in  America  ready  to  sign 
the  five  principles  printed  above,  and  to  begin  to  order  their 
lives  on  the  basis  of  primitive  Christianity  and  Jesus's  teachings 
regarding  love,  forgiveness,  the  enemy,  and  the  use  of  force." 
After  visits  and  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  Mr, 
Hodgkin  held  a  conference  with  a  hundred  young  people  at 
Garden  City,  L.  I.  Forty  of  them  were  found  willing  to  sign  the 
set  of  principles  and  a  committee  was  appointed  which  has 
begun  the  work  of  organization.  This  com- 
mittee has  issued  the  following  statement, 
defining  their  principles  and  aims,  which 
Dr.  Lynch  reprints: 

"The  Fellowship  of  Reconeihation  is  a 
drawing  together  of  men  and  women  be- 
longing to  various  Christian  communions, 
and  of  others  who  have  adhered  to  no 
communion,  who  are  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  confused  utterance  of  the  Christian 
churches  concerning  war  and  other  great 
social  questions.  To  them  it  appears  that, 
in  accepting  as  inevita])le  the  present  world- 
order,  we  have  all  failed  to  interpret  the  mind 
of  Christ,  and  that  confidence  in  his  leader- 
ship involves  us  in  an  unflinching  application 
of  his  revolutionary  principle  of  love.  They 
therefore  feel  the  need  of  uniting  in  a  spir- 
itual fellowship  with  those  in  all  lands  who 
hold  that  as  disciples  of  Christ  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  endeavor  after  a  way  of  life 
dominated  by  love  as  revealed  in  his  life, 
teachings,  and  death,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  unable  to  take  part  in  war,  and  are 
called  to  a  common  quest  after  an  order  of 
society  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

' '  Tho  they  find  themselves  at  variance  with 
many  of  their  fellow  Christians,  they  desire 
to  work  where  possible  in  and  through  the 
churches,  to  proclaim  their  conviction  in  a 
spirit  of  humility,  honor,  and  love,  to  exer- 
cise forbearance  in  argument,  and  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  controversial  meth- 
ods, believing  that  the  members  of  the  Fel- 
lowship are  but  a  few  out  of  many,  both  in 

this  and  other  lands,   who   are  seeking  to  know   and  act  on 

the  truth  at  this  time." 


MORE     PRAYER     IN     BRITISH    FAMILIES— Three     new 

tendencies  in  the  religious  hfe  of  England  and  Scotland  are  being 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  war,  according  to  The  Christian- 
Evangelist  (Disciples  of  Christ,  St.  Louis).  "One  is  a  popular 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  family  prayer.  Another  is  better 
observance  of  Sunday  as  the  day  of  rest.  And  the  third  is  such 
measure  of  cooperation  between  the  Anglican  and  Free  Churches 
as  was  not  dreamed  possible  one  year  ago."  The  re\'ival  of 
family  worship  has  reached  the  proportions  of  a  national  move- 
ment which  may  spread  to  this  country.  Some  idea  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"A  great  meeting  was  recently  held  in  London,  attended 
by  Free-  and  Established-Church  men  in  about  equal  numbers, 
and  having  for  chairman  a  Free-Church  layman,  and  for  principal 
speaker  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  subject  was  family 
worship,  and  the  Archbishop  pointed  out  that  England  on  her 
knees  at  home  can  accomplish  more,  perhaps,  than  England 
fighting  in  or  out  of  trenches  abroad.  It  is  reported  that  a 
national  movement  has  sprimg  up  in  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  favor  of  family  prayers  in  the  homes.  It  is  said  that 
Free-  and  Established-Church  people  are  interested  in  about 
equal  numbers,  and  that  teachers  are  setting  out  to  the  provinces 
to  talk  in  its  favor. 

"The  truth  that  through  afflictions  ofttimes  come  our  greatest 
blessings  is  evident  in  the  above  paragraph,  especially  as  regards 
England  and  Scotland.     That  this  war  will  have  a  world-wide 
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effect  of  purifying  and  cleansing  the  religious  life  of  mankind 
is  clearly  indicated  in  this  and  other  like  evidences  of  spiritual 
revival.  Is  there  not  a  direct  call  to  America  in  this  to  re- 
establish the  family  allar  in  its  homes  and  to  bring  our  people 
nearer  the  heart  of  th<-  Fntlicr'"' 


CHRIST  AND    "PREPAREDNESS" 

RELIGION  will  plaj-  ''a  larger  part  in  politics  during  the 
next  twelve  months  than  in  any  campaign  since  slavery- 
■  days";  for  the  simple  reason,  according  to  The  Chrislian- 
Century  (Disciples  of  Christ,  Chicago)  that  "a  moral  issue  has 
arisen  in  our  national  life  that  touches  vitally  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  our  Christian  faith."  To-daj',  we  are  told,  "for 
the  first  time  in  history,  a  great  nation  is  being  brought  deliber- 
ately to  consider  a  war-program  in  the  light  of  the  moral  ideals 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Never  until  our  time,  as  the  Chicago  editor 
contends,  have  the  followers  of  Christ  taken  his  ideals  as  "seri- 
ously intended  for  practise  in  this  present  world."     He  continues: 

"In  a  long  stretch  of  peaceful  study  of  the  teacliing  of  the 
historic  .Jesus  it  has  been  driven  into  the  souls  of  American  church- 
men that  war  is  the  antithesis  and  contradiction  and  arch-enemj'^ 
of  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod.  Insight  into  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
ba.sed  upon  a  still  unshaken  allegiance  to  him  as  the  revelation 
of  Clod's  wisdom  and  power,  has  had  fifty  years  of  breathing- 
space  in  which  to  mature  itself  into  a  strong,  conscientious 
conviction  against  war,  and  in  favor  of  following  the  leadership 
of  Christ  in  abolishing  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"No  Christian  nation  ever  felt  tlie  pressure  and  goad  of  that 
conscience  within  it  as  it  faced  a  program  of  war-making  or 
war- preparation  imtil  now,  and  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  that  feels  it  acul.ly  now. 

"The  clean-cut  issue  of  i)rei)aredness  versus  pacifism  w-is 
never  joined  in  England  or  (iermany  or  France.  These  nations, 
nominally  Christian  like  our  own,  were  far  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  militarism,  reenforced  by  all  tlieir  traditions,  before 
ever  the  modern  insight  into  the  moral  ideals  of  Jesus  was 
awakened.  But  the  United  Stales,  whether  through  national 
carelessness  or  divine  pro\idence,  has  dwelt  in  virtual  unconcern 
of  any  possible  enemy  for  many  decades,  only  now  to  hv  made 
aware  of  the  ridiculously-  unready  state  in  which  an  invading 
foe  would  find  us. 

"It  is  under  cover  of  this  unconcern,  this  assumed  security, 
that  the  pacifist  idi-al  and  conscience  ha\('  had  a  chance  to  grow 
in  our  national  life  as  they  have  had  no  chance  to  grow  in  any 
other  nation. 

"So  that  when,  on  this  dark  dt.y  of  international  chaos  and 
hatred,  it  is  proposed  that  tiie  United  States  arouse  itself  from 
its  helpless  unprepareduess  and  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
militarism,  the  proposal  strikes  the  very  nuick  of  the  Christian 
conscience  that  has  been  growing  in  the  Church  throughout 
the  years. 

"  It  is  a  tiiriiiing  |)rospect  that  awaits  us  in  the  coming  political 
campaign.  Every  alert  churchman  must  be  able  to  see  that  the 
i.ssues  are  sucli  as  to  make  the  camjiaign  the  greatest  religious 
revival  the  nation  has  «'ver  seen.  The  Bible  will  be  in  the  lead 
of  all  campaign  documents.  High  above  Wilson  and  Bryan  and 
Hoot  and  Roosevelt  and  all  outstanding  human  leaders  will  be 
projected  the  figure  of  him  whose  nam(>  is  al)Ove  every  name. 

"What  would  Jesus  Christ  have  this  nation  do? — that  ques- 
tion will  be  asked  with  a  <'lean-cut  urgency  never  known  before 
and  answered  with  an  intelligence  and  fidelity  which  no  Chris- 
tia.^.  I. at  ion  has  ever  before  brought  to  the  solution  of  any  moral 
inquiry." 

A  national  religious  crisis  is  also  seen  by  The  American  Friend 
in  the  appearance  of  "preparedness"  as  a  political  issue.  The 
silent  or  spoken  consent  of  so  many  church  papers  regarding 
the  jireparedness  campaign,  the  Quaker  editor  attributes  to  a 
belief  in  the  expediency  of  a  war  for  defense.     But,  he  declares: 

"If  America  shall  prepare  to  defend  herself  against  Ger- 
many or  Japan,  why  sliall  we  not  arm  for  a  -peedy  campaign  of 
aggressive  warfare  to  subdue  both  (iermany  and  Japan  while 
they  are  still  unprepared,  a^  being  the  surer  guaranty  of  oiu- 
own  ultimate  protection? 

"Both  aggressive  and  defensive  warfare  is  demoralizing  in 
the  extreme,  both  involve  the  same  ill  will,  the  same  bloodshed, 
the  same  hopelessness  for  all  peoples  concerned.     And  if  the 


Church  consents  to  either  without  the  assurance  that  there  is  a 
better  way  and  turns  its  back  upon  the  law  of  love  for  the  whole 
of  humanity,  has  it  not  wilfully  sacrificed  its  hold  as  a  religious 

leader  in  every  department  of  life? 

"The  Church  by  every  rule  of  truth  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  love  and  human  brotherhood  is  bound 
to  condemn  the  usages  of  war,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
is,  therefore,  called  to  universal  protest  against  a  program  that 
sanctions  or  prepares  for  war  under  any  circumstances." 

And  from  the  organ  of  a  denomination  perhaps  not  so 
pacifist  as  the  Quakers  comes  a  plea  for  opposition  to  the  "pre- 
paredness" movement.  "Let  us  declare  to  our  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress  our  opposition  to  the  plans  proposed," 
urges  The  Congregationalist  (Boston).  "How,"  it  asks,  "  can  we 
dare  to  refuse  to  be  Christian  in  this  hour  of  world-crisis?" 


MORE   RAILROADS   GOING    "DRY" 

THE  MAINTENANCE  of  top-notch  efficiency  and  the 
desire  to  keep  abreast  of  a  public  sentiment  which  is 
growing  more  and  more  averse  to  the  liquor  business 
are  the  chief  reasons,  according  to  the  Indianapolis  News, 
why  American  railroads  rre  gi^^ng  up  the  practise  of  serving 
alcoholic  liquors  on  dining-  and  buffet-ears.  After  the  first  of 
the  year,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  to  go  "dry."  And  several 
important  lines  of  the  Middle  West,  The  News  hears,  have  de- 
cided to  do  likewise  at  an  early  date.  Among  these  are  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  ISIissouri  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago, 
]Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  The  reasons  given  by  several  of  the 
roads  running  out  of  Chicago  are  quoted  as  follows  by  the 
Indirnapohs  paper: 

"It  is  too  hard  to  keep  track  of  'w'et'  and  'dr>-'  counties 
through  which  trains  are  running,  and  to  conform  to  the 
local  laws. 

"The  increase  in  prohibition  sentiment  has  made  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  an  economic  loss. 

"The  sale  of  intoxicants  on  trains  is  inconsistent  with  the 
railroad's  orders,  prohibiting  employees  drinking." 

The  change  aui!  ■ha  reasons  given  are  thus  commented  on  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  The  Ncivs: 

"Liquor  was  served  in  the  dining-cars  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  and  for  the  profit  of  the  railroads.  Now  that  they  find 
I>ublic  sentiment  changing  and  l>ecoming  generally  averse  to  the 
liquor  business,  the  railroads  likewise  discover  that  by  dispensing 
liquor  on  board  trains  they  are  actually  weakening  discipline. 
IMany  of  the  greatest  transportation-systems  of  the  country 
long  ago  declared  in  favor  of  temperance  among  their  workmen, 
if  not,  indeed,  in  favor  of  absolute  prohibition.  Promotion 
and  fa\ors  are  conferred  on  those  who  do  not  drink,  and  a  premium 
is  thus  placed  on  'efficient  alistinence.' 

"The  Denver  &  Rio  (irande  operates  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico.  Colorado  will  become  'dry'  January  1,  1916. 
On  that  date  the  railroad  will  also  declare  prohibition  tlu-oughout 
the  system,  althr  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  not  prohibition 
States.  The  railroads  are  finding  it  embarrassing  and  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  operate  traveling  'blind-tigers.'  In  these  days 
of  county  option  they  wish  to  observe  local  laws — which,  of 
course,  have  the  sanction  of  State  legislatures.  Passenger- 
train  speed  is  so  great,  and  some  counties  are  so  small,  and  some 
dining-car  waiters  are  so  slow,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  order  a 
drink  in  a  'wet'  county  only  to  have  it  delayed  bj'  the  train's 
entrance  into  'dry'  territory.  The  railroads,  of  course,  have  not 
always  obeyed  the  law.  But  they  are  not  blind  to  efficiency 
and  public  policy 

"Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
all  of  the  prohibition  States  of  the  country  have  passed  laws 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  railroad-trains.  In  some 
States  where  local-option  laws  are  in  force,  as  in  this  State,  the 
presence  in  the  statute-books  of  a  law  permitting  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  railroad-trains  really  creates  a  class  distinction.  Those 
wiio  have  the  money  may  ride  from  one  station  to  another  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  the  liquor  which  they  can  not 
legally  procure  in  'dry'  territory.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
conflict  which  is  seriously  in  need  of  elimination,  if  not  bj'  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  railroads,  then  by  the  legislature." 


THE  YEAR'S  BEST  HOLIDAY-BOOKS— FORTY  FOR  ADULTS,  THIRTY  FOR  CHILDREN 


Readers  will  find  in  this  and  following 
pages  a  selected  list  of  books  suitable  for 
holiday-gifts,  the  list  having  been  re- 
stricted to  seventy  books,  forty  being  for 
adults  and  thirty  for  young  persons.  In 
making  it  up  the  aim  was  to  choose  only 
such  books  as  were  believed  to  be  among 
the  \ery  best  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
named.  This  is  the  tenth  presentation  in 
The  Literary  Digest  of  an  annual 
Christmas-list  of  books  for  holiday-gifts. 


FORTY  BOOKS  FOR  ADULTS 

Aldrich,    Mildred.     A   Hilltop   on    the   Marne. 

Illustrations    and    maps.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.     $1.25  net. 

Many  magazine-readers  during  this  last 
year,  had  they  been  asked  to  choose, 
among  innumerable  personal  impressions 
of  the  war,  those  that  stood  out  most 
poignant  and  memorable,  would  have 
named  Mildred  Aldrich's  letters  from  her 
little  house  on  the  Marne  which  appeared 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Written  between 
June  3  and  September  8,  1914,  they  have 
now  been  collected  into  a  book.  The 
author  is  a  Boston  woman  who  has  for 
many  years  lived  in  Paris.  The  month 
before  the  war  opened  she  installed  her- 
self in  a  cottage  overlooking  the  Marne 
valley,  planted  a  rose  garden,  and  made 
ready  for  a  tranquil  summer — when  the  i 
Germans  came.  Miss. Aldrich  refused  to 
leave  her  house,  and  before  she  knew  it  her 
hilltop  became  one  of  the  pivotal  points 
of  the  greatest  battles  at  that  time  in  all 
history.  Having  a  fresh  eye  and  a  racy 
pen.  Miss  Aldrich  simply  put  down  what 
she  saw.  The  result  is  a  record  of  thrilling 
events  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  be  duplicated. 

Andersson,  A.  J.  The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.    Illustrated.    New  York:  Brentanos.    $3.75  net. 

Most  people  nowadays,  Mr.  Anderson 
says,  seem  to  think  that  the  great  artists 
of  the  Renaissance  were  born  "old  mas- 
ters," instead  of  having  become  such  in  the 
imagination  of  after-times.  It  is  to  correct 
this  impression  as  regards  the  most  per- 
sonally fascinating  and  romantic  of  them 
that  he  has  written  this  book  in  the 
"moving-picture"  manner.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  essentially  fictitious  compositions 
that  extract  from  great  historic  figures 
only  the  elements  that  have  a  sensational 
appeal.  It  is  a  serious  critical  biogi-aphy, 
carefully  analyzing  Leonardo's  work  in 
various  fields,  the  human  background  being 
utilized  to  the  utmost.  There  is  a  photo- 
gravure frontispiece,  with  half-tones  and 
line-drawings  distributed  through  the  book 
or  set  in  the  te.xt. 

.4nder$on,  Mrs.  Larz.     The  Spell  of  Belgium. 

Boston:  The  Page  Company.     $2.50  net. 

Mrs.  Anderson  is  the  wife  of  a  former 
American  Minister  to  Belgium,  and  as 
such  saw  Belgian  life  with  an  intimacy 
not  given  to  the  ordinary  tourist  or  foreign 
resident.  Her  book,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined strictly  to  personal  reminiscence  and 
observation,  but  aims  rather  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try past  and  present.   There  are  chapters  on 


Belgian  history,  Belgian  politics,  Belgium's 
ancient  art  and  recent  literature,  the  work- 
shops of  Belgium,  motoring  in  Flanders, 
Brussels  before  the  war,  and  Belgium's  part 
in  the  war  itself.  The  style  is  gossipy  and 
informal  and  the  personal  note  runs 
through  the  volume  from  first  to  last.  Of 
special  interest  is  JSIrs.  Anderson's  account 
of  diplomatic  life  in  the  Belgian  capital 
and  of  the  royal  family,  whom  she  saw 
under  intimate  conditions.  King  Albert, 
oddly  enough,  imprest  her  as  "German 
rather  than  French  in  type."  The  volume 
is  an  addition  to  the  well-known  "Spell 
Series,"  in  which  have  been  issued  many 
popular  narratives  of  travel  in  foreign 
lands. 

Baker,  C.  H.  Collins  (Editor).  The  Art  Treasures 
of  Great  Britain.  4to,  unpaged.  New  York: 
Button  &  Co.     $5  net. 

With  this  volume  is  begun  an  unusually 
attractive  series  of  volumes  which  are 
to  "give  some  representative  idea  of  the 
variety  and  wide  appeal  of  the  art  trea- 
sures" of  Great  Britain.  In  this  issue  are 
reproduced  in  half-tone  or  color  fifty-six 
pieces  of  art,  ranging  from  a  part  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze  to  Whistler's  "Symphony 
in  White,"  from  Jan  de  Mabuse's  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Kings,"  to  K'ang  Hsi  vases. 
Here  are  Rembrandt's  "Ilchester"  paint- 
ing of  himself,  Gainsborough's  "Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham,"  Penicaud's  "Annuncia- 
tion" in  painted  enamel,  Holbein's  "Der- 
ick  Born,"  Hogarth's  "Rake';  Progress," 
Rodin's  "L'Idole  Eternelle,"  luian's  "Por- 
trait of  a  Man,"  Reynolds's  "Countess  of 
Salisbury,"  and  others  as  compelling  in 
beauty — and  not  one  of  the  lot  that,  but 
for  mutilating  a  beautilul  volume,  one  does 
not  feel  like  abstracting  and  framing.  A 
page  of  text  accompanies  each  picture, 
telling  of  the  artist  and  of  the  particular 
work  here  reproduced.  It  is  a  satisfying 
volume. 

Beveridge,  Albert  J.    What  Is  Back  of  the  War? 

8vo,  pp.  430.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$2  net. 

Former  Senator  Beveridge's  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  seat  of  war,  as  here 
collected  and  expanded,  present  his  con- 
clusions respecting  the  great  conflict.  He 
visited  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  where  he  interviewed  many  nota- 
bles, including  in  Germany  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  as  well  as  General 
von  Hindenburg;  in  France,  Hanotaux, 
Bergson,  and  Schneider,  the  proprietor  of 
the  works  at  Le  Creusot;  in  England,  Lord 
Bryce,  Lord  Newton,  G.  B.  Shaw,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker.  He  saw  battle-fronts  from 
German  and  French  sides.  His  impressions 
were  thus  gained  from  somewhat  extended 
intercourse  and  sightseeing.  Mr.  Beveridge 
is  a  partizan  of  the  Germans  and  a  pro- 
nounced Anglophobe.  He  practically  con- 
demns the  British  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
while  he  praises  Germany  for  a  solidarity 
of  sentiment  which,  at  least  in  part,  has 
come  from  dictation  or  supervision,  of 
opinion.  He  suggests  that  Germany  as 
dictator  of  Europe  is  no  menace.  In  a 
final  chapter  the  results  of  the  war  on  the 
social  structure  of  Europe  are  forecast. 
The  book  is  a  better,  because  more  skilful, 


contribution    to   the   German   cause    than 
many  others  published,  at  least  in  English. 

Comstork,  Sarah.  Old  Roads  from  the  Heart 
of  New  York.  Journeys  To-day  by  Ways  of  Yester- 
day, within  Thirty  Miles  arbund  the  Battery.  With 
100  illustrations  by  the  author  and  others.  8vo,  pp. 
400.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50  net. 

Useful  alike  to  the  motorist,  the  driver, 
and  the  pedestrian  will  be  this  volume  on  the 
old  highways  leading  out  of  New  York. 
Such  familiar  names  as  the  Jericho  and 
Richmond  Turnpikes,  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Post  Roads,  and  the  Saw  MiU 
River  Road  figure  prominently  in  its 
pages.  But  there  are  others,  and  some  are 
scarcely  less  interesting,  because  of  later, 
if  not  quite  recent,  associations.  The  text 
is  miscellaneous  in  character  and  yet 
always  interesting  to  any  student  of  early 
days  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
illustrations  are  particularly  fine,  both  as 
to  their  interest  and  the  excellence  of  their 
reproduction.  The  author,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, makes  for  the  reader  a  tour  over  these 
famous  highways  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  Battery.  She  thus  goes  to 
Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey, 
and  those  parts  of  New  York  State  em- 
braced in  Rockland  and  Westchester  coun- 
ties. It  was  a  novel  scheme  and  has  been 
well  worked  out. 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams.  Heart  of  Europe.  Illus- 
trated.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2  net. 

The  "heart  of  Europe,"  in  Mr.  Cram's 
definition,  is  that  region  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Seine  which  has  been  so  sadly 
devastated  during  the  present  war,  a 
region  where,  as  he  says,  more  history  has 
been  -  mde  and  recorded  in  art  than  in  any 
other  equal  space  on  the  earth's  surface. 
Regardless  of  changing  boundaries  and 
racial  antipathies  the  essential  spirit  of 
this  region,  according  to  the  author's 
argument,  is  one  and  indivisible  and  its 
monuments  a  common  heritage  of  the 
warring  nations,  a  fact  which  lends  to 
their  destruction  a  pecuhar  poignancy. 
Mr.  Cram,  discusses  in  detail  the  medieval 
art  of  this  region  and  its  later  and  no  less 
splendid  ci\ic  art,  the  work  of  the  fif- 
teenth -  century  painters,  the  masters  of 
Gothic  sculpture,  and  the  lesser  arts,  tap- 
estry, weaving,  metal-working,  etc.  But 
as  an  architect  himself  the  author  naturally 
lays  special  emphasis  on  the  famous  monu- 
ments of  medieval  building,  of  which  he 
offers  many  an  eloquent  panegyric. 

Duncan,  Norman.  Australian  Byways.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.75  net. 

Undoubtedly  to  Americans  the  least 
known  of  the  six  continents  is  the  white 
man's  continent  of  AustraUa.  No  recent 
book  is  better  calculated  than  Mr.  Dun- 
can's to  give  just  that  manifold,  pictur- 
esque, touch-and-go  information  which 
gives  the  reader  an  appetite  for  organized 
knowledge.  It  is  an  informal  account  of  a 
journey  along  the  frontiers  of  Australian 
ci^^lization,  mainly  avoiding  the  big  cities 
that  are  just  like  all  other  big  cities  and 
seeking  out  the  most  primitive  and  char- 
acteristic points  and  aspects  of  life  in  the 
desert,    in    the   gold-fields,    in    the    cattle- 
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YOU 

Who  Have  Neglected 
Teeth  and  Inflamed  Gums 

Do  you  know  that  the  germs  of 
most  diseases  enter  the  system 
through  the  mouth  and  that  the  tiny 
spaces  between  the  teeth  are  their 
favorite  breeding  ground? 

At  night  when  the  body  is  at  rest 
and  the  mouth  temperature  about 
98  degrees,  conditions  are  ideal  for 
germ  growth. 

These  germs  soon  cause  the  food 
remnants  lodged  between  the  teeth  to 
ferment  and  (|uickly  attack  the  tooth 
structure.  They  are  the  direct  cause 
of  sore,  inflamed  gums  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  teeth  and  mouth. 

You  must  neutralize  these  germ 
activities  or  even  the  most  vigorous 
physique  cannot  long  resist  them. 

I^iir  destroy  them  properly  by 
brushing  the  teeth  regularly  after 
each  meal  and  before  retiring,  with 
Dentacura  Tooth  Paste. 


10c 

and 

25c 


m 


At 

Your 

Druggist 


Dentacura 

TOOTH-PASTE 


Dentacura  derives  its  germicidal 
power,  not  from  any  caustic  action 
(as  do  most  antiseptics),  but  from  its 
chemical  property  of  uniting  with  the 
bacteria.  It  transforms  them  (as  well 
as  the  nitrogenous  and  albuminoid 
matter  found  in  the  mouth)  into 
new  and  true  chemical  compounds, 
which  .ire  not  only  sterile  and  odor- 
less, but  often  antiseptic  themselves. 

Kigjiteen  years' experience,  replete 
with  praise  from  dentists  and  users, 
stands  back  of  Dentacura.  Dentacura 
insures  healthy  tissues,  sound  teeth 
and  promotes  general  health. 

When  you  need  a  new  supply  of  tooth 
paste,  .-isk  yo"  t  for  Dektacura 

ill  the  10c  or  ,.     If  lie  iloesn't 

have  it,  order  direct  from  us.  We  will 
iticlude  a  trial  tube  of  Vioderm,  the 
new  healing  balm  for  chapped  skin. 

Dentacura  Company 

Newark  New  Jersey 


(•ountr\-,  and  the  jungle.  There  are 
journeys  b\'  stage-coach  and  on  camel-back; 
Mr.  Duncan  sought  out  the  old  pioneers, 
the  native  blacks,  the  kangaroo-hunters. 
He  tells  tales  of  pearl-tishing  and  cannibal 
feasts,  and  gives  much  information  also 
about  the  social,  political,  and  practical 
achievements  and  problems  of  the  Aus- 
tralian people.  The  book  is  illustrated  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white. 

Dunn,  .Arthur  Wallace.  Gridiron  Xiiciits:  Hu- 
ni(irou.s  and  Satirical  Views  ot  Polities  and 
.statesmen  as  Presented  by  the  Famous  Dining 
Club.  \2r>  illustrations.  Large  octavo,  pp.  xvi-371. 
New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $5  net. 

A  history  of  the  fainous  Gridiron  Club 
of  Washington,  covering  thirty  years,  is 
here  presented  in  fine  form.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Washington  correspondents,  "who  for 
thirty  years  contributed  their  share  of 
wit  and  wisdom  to  an  organization  which, 
in  its  own  way,  records  the  history  of  the 
times."  I*rofusely  illustrated  with  bizarre 
political  sketches  and  caricatures  and 
abounding  in  anecdotes,  it  offers  an  in- 
structive but  humorous,  sometimes  satiri- 
cal, commentary'  of  a  most  interesting 
period.  The  humor  is  of  the  amiable  type, 
however,  and  the  satire  always  without  a 
trace  of  rancor.  Among  members  and 
guests  of  the  club  have  been  numbered 
the  most  prominent  men  in  tlie  country. 
At  times  a  foreign  celebrity  has  been 
captured  to  grace  a  dinner,  the  most  nota- 
l)le  success  being  perhaps  Cardinal  Satolli, 
the  Papal  delegate,  who  appeared  at  a 
Gridiron  banquet  clad  in  the  garli  of  a 
prince  of  the  Church.  Grover  Cleveland 
was  the  only  President  who  declined  to 
attend  Gridiron  dinners.  Cleveland,  the 
only  Democratic  President  of  his  time, 
did  not  love  overwell  the  joiu-nalists  of 
his  day.  The  frivolity  of  newspaper  men 
enjoying  a  night  off  was  something  he 
could  not  quite  relish.  Perhaps  the  grid- 
iron, the  chosen  .symbol  of  these  ephem- 
eral historians,  was  too  suggestive  for 
that  inflexible  and  Roman-like  President. 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  the  darlings  of  the  club.  Mr. 
Dunn  has  written  a  highly  entertaining 
narrative  of  this  famous  organization  and 
its  gastronomic  exploits.  The  Gridiron 
was  i)atterned  on  the  old  Clover  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  but  in  time  it  far  outranked 
that  jovial  society,  its  parent.  From  small 
beginnings  it  has  become  perhaps  the  most 
fainous  dining  club  in  Amt  rica,  and  beyond 
all  question  the  most  enjoyable. 

DwiKlit,  II.  G.     Constantinople,  Old  and  New. 

Small  4to,  pp.  xxiv-567.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $5  net. 

Romance  and  historj-  intertwine  in 
Constantinople  with  traditions  that  go 
back  to  GoO  n.c,  and  histon,-  that  includes 
the  rule  of  Greek,  Persian,  jNIacedonian, 
Gaul.  Roman,  and  Turk,  each  of  whom 
left  its  impress.  Now  that  it  has  become 
a  prize  sought  by  warring  hosts,  interest 
in  it  is  fresh  and  acute.  Mr.  Dwight's 
volume  is  not  a  histor>-,  except  as  history 
is  interwoven  in  descriptions  of  the  com- 
posite which  forms  the  city — its  people, 
objects,  and  localities.  As  Constantinople 
is  the  author's  birthplace,  he  knows  it  as 
his  home.  The  toucli  of  affection  for  one's 
native  land  appears  on  every  page.  Life 
in  hut  and  palace,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  on 
the  water-front,  and  in  retired  nooks  comes 
within  the  reader's  ken  under  the  author's 
guidance.  Few  books  of  the  kind  have  been 
more  satisfying. 


Dyer,  Walter  A.     Early  American  Craftsmen. 

Illustrated.      New    York:     Tlie    Century    Companv. 

$2.40  net. 

Altho  almost  everybody  nowadays  cher- 
ishes some  heirloom  of  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  and  it  is  the  general  belief 
that  household  appointments — furniture, 
clocks,  glassware,  and  the  like — were  made 
more  skilfulh',  more  substantially,  and 
more  artistically'  then  than  now,  we  have 
seldom  considered  the  question  that  the 
makers  of  such  remarkable  things  must 
have  been  themselves  remarkable  men. 
And,  indeed,  they  were,  as  research  is 
beginning  to  prove.  Mr.  Dyer,  an  expert 
in  Americana,  has  unearthed  the  stories  of 
our  old  craftsmen,  worthies  like  Pfyfe, 
the  cabinet-maker,  and  "Baron"  Stiegel, 
creator  of  beautiful  glass,  the  Willards  of 
clock-making  fame,  and  Mclntire,  master- 
carpenter  of  Salem;  and  his  investigations 
prove  that  a  vast  amount  of  talent  has 
been  permitted  to  pass  unappreciated  in 
our  social  history.  In  addition  to  their 
lives  and  characters  he  gives  much  in- 
formation about  their  work,  which  he 
carefully  classifies,  adding  the  necessary 
data  about  prices  and  values.  The  book 
is  fully  illustrated  and  is  uniform  in 
format  with  the  same  author's  "The  Lure 
of  the  Antique." 

Eberlein,  Harold  Donaldson.  The  Architecture 
of  Colonial  .4merica.  Illustrated  with  photographs 
by  Mary  Northend  and  others.  Pp.  284.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Architecture  reveals  the  social  and 
domestic  habits  of  our  forbears.  An  in- 
telligent study  of  the  past  should  have  a 
favorable  reflex  action  on  the  architec- 
tural activities  of  our  own  daj-.  If  the 
buildings  of  former  days  tell  what  manner 
of  men  and  women  lived  in  them,  the  study 
of  architecture  is  a  study  of  the  history  of 
humanity.  The  present  author  calls  par- 
ticular attention  to  a  distinction  between 
Colonial  architecture  and  the  architecture 
of  Colonial  America.  The  latter  has  two 
styles,  or  varieties,  one  "Colonial,"  the 
other,  more  formal,  called  "Georgian," 
which  was  directly  transplanted  from 
England.  Colonial  architecture  is  exprest 
by  one  form  in  New  England,  another  in 
the  Dutch  colonies  of  New  York  State, 
a  third  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  and  a  fourth  in  the  South.  All 
these  types  possess  a  healthy  flavor  that 
smacks  of  the  manly  vigor  of  the  pioneer 
and  of  his  originaUty. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.  Paris  Reborn.  Illus- 
trated.   New  Y'ork:   The  Century  Company.     $2  net. 

During  the  last  year  many  conventional 
ideas  of  the  French,  and  especially  of 
Paris  and  the  Parisians,  have  been  strangely 
revised;  and,  in  fact,  according  to  Mr. 
Gibbons,  a  similar  change  has  come  over 
Paris  itself.  Under  the  stress  of  the  war 
it  has  been  born  again.  Mr.  Gibbons,  who 
has  Uved  in  the  French  capital  of  late 
years,  presents  in  this  book  an  amplified 
diary  written  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  war  and  reflecting  the  fluctuations 
of  emotion  and  incident  out  of  which 
sprang  this  rebirth  of  consecrated  earnest- 
ness. Having  unusually  sharp  eyes  and 
ears,  he  noted  a  hundred  and  one  signif- 
icant details,  conversations,  rumors,  and 
the  like  in  which  the  life  of  the  city  and 
its  people  was  reflected.  His  book  is 
essentially  anecdotal,  a  vi\id  and  animated 
record  of  a  memorable  time.  The  illustra- 
tions, in  black  and  white  on  tinted  paper, 
are  by  Lester  G.  Hornby,  the  etcher. 
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Hedin,  Sven.  With  the  Oorman  Annies  in  tlic 
West.  With  119  illustrations  and  four  maps.  Octavo, 
pp.  xvi-402.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    $3.50. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  volumo  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  an  authoritative  sketch  of  Ger- 
man military  operations  in  Belgium  and 
France.  The  Kaiser  accorded  him  special 
facilities  for  observing  operations  there. 
His  narrative  is,  therefore,  the  record  of  an 
"eye-witness,"  and  possesses  the  realistic 
character  of  that  class  of  writing.  Mr. 
Lane,  his  publisher,  vouches  for  the 
narrative  as  "essentially  a  record  of  the 
facts  as  Sven  Hedin  saw  them."  The  book 
aims  to  counteract  misleading  assertions 
by  English  writers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
(lerman  organization  was  deficient  and  its 
equipment  poor.  The  author  has  a  lively 
style,  characteristically  German.  His 
narrative  is  not  lacking  in  color.  The 
desolation  left  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France  is  described  with  ample  detail. 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is  presented  as 
"regally  tall  and  straight,"  and,  after  the 
Emperor,  the  German  who  has  "worked 
hardest  for  the  German  Navy." 

Hoeber,  Arttiur.  The  Barbizon  Painters.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  Frederick  H.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.75  net. 

An  extraordinary  romance  will  always 
attach  to  that  remarkable  group  of  French 
painters,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Corot,  and  the 
rest  who  found  their  inspiration  in  the 
woods  of  Fontainebleau  and  almost  identi- 
fied the  name  of  little  Barbizon  with  the 
art  of  landscape.  Mr.  Hoeber,  who  was 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
and  a  capable  artist  himself,  and  whose 
sudden  death  was  keenly  deplored,  has  in 
this  volume  described  their  hves,  their 
characters,  the  trials  they  experienced, 
their  final  triumphs,  and  their  influence 
and  position  in  the  modern  art  world.  He 
provides  at  the  same  time  a  skilful  analysis 
of  their  work  from  the  painter's  point  of 
view.  The  text  is  supplemented  with 
eighty-seven  reproductions  in  sepia  of  the 
most  characteristic  work  of  the  Barbizon 
group. 

Irving,  Washington.  Kniclterbotker's  History 
of  New  Yorlt.  With  eight  illustrations  by  Maxfield 
Parrish.    Pp.  296.    New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $2. 

This  edition  of  Irving's  early  book  has 
every  exterior  attraction.  In  an  "apology," 
written  at  Sunnyside,  in  1848,  "Diedrich 
Knickerbocker"  said:  "I  had  intended 
this  as  a  comical  history  of  our  city,  but 
if  it  has  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  our  early  provincial  history,  it  has  at 
least  turned  attention  to  that  history  and 
provoked  research."  "Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker" surely  succeeded  in  his  avowed 
intention  "to  embody  the  traditions  of 
New  York  in  amusing  form,  to  illustrate  its 
local  customs  and  peculiarities,  to  clothe 
home  scenes  and  places  with  imaginative 
and  whimsical  associations — so  seldom  met 
in  a  new  country."  The  book  is  a  classic, 
wholesome,  and  scintillating  with  clever 
comments,  characterized  by  a  perspicacity 
unusual  and  embodied  in  an  almost  perfect 
diction. 

Kunz,    George   Fredericli,   A.M.,   Ph.D.,   D.Se. 

The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms.    Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     1915.     $5. 

Dr.  Kunz,  the  eminent  gem-expert  and 
the  author  of  "Curious  Lore  of  Precious 
Stones"  and  other  books,  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  in  all  ages  on  his  present 
subject.  Erudition  and  scholarship  alter- 
nate with  humor  and  romance.  It  is  a 
volume  which,  as  a  book  of  reference  as 
well     as     interesting     information,    would 


"I'll  give  them  the  best!" 

"I'll  be  Santa  Claus  tonight 
And  everywhere  I  go 
I'll  leave  this  nourishing  delight — 
The  finest  gift  I  know!" 

ND  he  comes  every  day. 

This  merry  little  Santa  Claus  is  always  ready 
to  bring  you 

Campbeirs  Tomato  Soup 

He  carries  on  his  capable  shoulders  all  the  burden  and 
bother  of  soup-making,  while  you  get  only  the  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction. 

Why  not  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  this?  Why  not 
order  this  wholesome  soup  by  the  dozen  at  least,  and  have 
it  always  at  hand  ? 

You  can't  have  it  too  often.  It  w^ill  do  your  family  good 
every  time  they  eat  it.  It  improves  their  digestion,  adds  to 
their  pleasure,  promotes  their  health  and  vitality. 

Why  not  phone  or  send  to  your  grocer  for  a  dozen 
right  now  ? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


JiOBJHEJiEO-AND-WHIT 
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'IE.  SAT  together  in  the  dusk, 
planning    for   the   child. 
Christmas  and  the  gift  were 
in  our  minds. 

"If,"  said  my  wife,  "we  could 
give  her  a  gift  within  a  gift — 
something  of  joy  that  would  en- 
dure— what  a  gift  that  would  be!" 

Her  eyes  kindled. 

"If  we  could  make  the  gift 
something  whose  joy  could  not 
only  he  deep  and  powerful  but 
fruitful  for  good  through  all  her 
life,"  she  went  on,  "that  would 
be  the  great  gift." 

"The  gift  of  a  broader,  happier 
life,"  I  said,  catching  her  spirit. 

Her  voice  rose  with  enthusiasm. 

"That's  it,"  she  cried,  "the  gift 
of  a  broader,  happier  life!  If  we 
could  give  that  to  our  child  for 
our  gift  this  Christmas!" 


She  was  tremulous  with  en- 
thusiasm. What  could  we  give.'' 
For  an  instant  she  was  silent,  and 
then  she  had  found  the  answer: 

"The  gift  of  the  love  of  music!" 

*     *     * 

Nothing  would  do  then  but 
that  we  should  commence  our 
search.  We  had  read  of  the 
Pianola  and  how  it  creates  and 
preserves  that  love  in  a  child  at 
the  most  dangerous  time  of  all — 
when  ambition  is  being  crushed 
by  the  monotony  of  scales  and 
exercises. 

We  knew  that  the  great 
musicians  of  the  world  advised 
it,  because  it  develops  the  inter- 
pretative instinct  at  the  very 
time  when  these  same  scales  and 
exercises  are  only  developing 
"finger  efficiency." 
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So  we  went  to  see  a  Pianola  for  ourselves  and 
hear  it  for  the  first  time.  Then  we  sat  down  com- 
fortably while  the  salesman  explained  that  the  Pianola 
was  a  piano  if  one  wanted  to  use  it  as  such.  But  it 
was  far  more  than  that. 

He  touched  the  Metrostyle,  one  of  the  remark- 
able inventions  which  humanized  and  helped  to  make 
an  interpretative  instrument  of  the  automatic  piano. 
He  showed  how  it  was  easily  possible — simply  by 
making  the  pointer  follow  the  wavy  red  line  on  the 
roll  before  one — to  vary  the  time  and  make  it  con- 
sonant with  the  very  feeling  of  the  composer  himself. 
He  showed  how,  by  the  simple  swinging  back  and 
forth  of  this  wonderful  lever,  one  could  change  the 
time  just  as  one  wished. 

He  showed  us  the  Themodist  cuttings  on  the 
same  roll  by  which  the  melody  sang  sweetly  forth, 
taking  its  place  predominately  above  the  base — and 
without  the  thumping  effect  familiar  to  so  many 
"players."  He  showed  us  how  the  Sustaining  Pedal 
develops  sweet,  rounded  tone-bodies  which  I  knew 
were  only  to  be  acquired  by  years  of  pedal  study  by 
the  greatest  pianist.  He  even  played  before  us  there 
a  little  piece  with  so  moving  and  tender  an  appeal, 
with  so  touching  and  varied  a  tenderness  of  tone,  as 
fairly  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  any  automatic  instru- 
ment could  reflect  so  intimately  every  feeling  which 
moved  the  player  while  he  played. 

"But,"  I  said,  astonished,  "could  I  play  that.?" 

"Perhaps  not  so  well  as  I — at  first,"  he  smiled 
— "but  try  for  yourself!" 

I  sat  at  the  instrument  and  tried  "In  my  Neigh- 
bor's Garden,"  an  exquisite  little  piece  by  Nevin. 
I  followed  the  wavy  Metrostyle  line  and  the  music 
lilted  along  with  quite  a  touch  of  the  breezy  feeling 
— and  with  no  thumping  suggestion  in  spite  of  my 
inexperience.  I  pedaled  softer  when  he  told  me  and 
the  tones  softened  too,  till  one  could  almost  imagine 
the  muted  sweetness  of  the  birds  among  the  gentle 
forests  of  the  flowers. 

We  bought  that  Pianola  for  the  little  girl  that 
was  ours.  For  we  knew  that  even  while  she  was 
drudging  through  the  necessary  piano  lessons,  that 
we  had  given  her  something  which  would  develop 
her  taste  for  the  best  music,  and  her  sympathetic 
love  and  understanding  of  it,  even  while  she  was 
learning  the  discouraging  mechanical  part  of  music. 
We  knew  that  we  were  preserving  for  her  the  under- 


standing of  music,  the  broader,  happier  life  which 
would  take  her  away  from  the  frets  and  worries  of 
our  little  life — while  freshening  and  enlivening  her 
spirit,  and  keeping  it  pure. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  perhaps  there  was  just  a 
little  thought  of  ourselves,  too.  Perhaps  I  thought 
of  myself  and  the  blessed  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation 
I  could  have  with  my  mind  far  away  from  the  worries 
of  a  man's  work — interpreting  for  myself  the  world's 
most  exquisite  poetries  of  sound,  and  becoming 
intimately  familiar  with  these  master  compositions 
which  had  been  locked  doors  to  me. 

Perhaps  my  dear  wife  thought  of  the  relaxation 
she  might  have  from  the  little  wearing  worries  of  the 
home.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  happy  evenings 
we  all  might  have,  playing  the  old  fond  pieces  of  her 
girlhood  before  motherhood  came  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  practice  ceased.     Perhaps. 

But  high  and  clear  above  all  other  feelings  was 
the  one  that  we  had  given  at  last  a  Christmas  gift 
with  a  real  significance  to  our  daughter's  life,  which 
would  beautify  and  ennoble  it  and  make  it  worthy 
even  of  the  sacred  festival  that  gave  all  Christmas 
gifts  a  birth. 

T 

This  Great  Gift — the  Pianola — remember  you 
may  give.  For  a  sum  no  greater  than  you  would 
pay  for  some  mere  trinket  you  can  have  it  in  your 
home.  For  a  monthly  sum  so  small  you  will  scarcely 
feel  it,  you  can  pay  for  it. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  a  mag- 
nijicent  catalog  and  the  name  of  our  nearest 
representative.     Address  Department  U  12. 

THE    AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Aeolian- Vocation  and  Largest 
Manufacturer.i  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World 

f'^  ""'i*^^.,,,^^  Copyright,  J9IS,  The  Aeolian  Company 


There  is  but  one  Pianola.     It  is  made  only  by  The 
Aeolian  Company,  and  in  the  following  models: 

The  Steinway  Pianola 
The  Steck  Pianola  The  Wheelock  Pianola 

The  Stuyvesant  Pianola      The  Stroud  Pianola 
and  the  famous  Weber  Pianola 

Prices  from  $550.      Transportation  charges  added 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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TJieAmericanRoy 

|g^B|^H|^/^^A.       Read  by  500,000  Boys        JL^         W 


Your  boy  should 
have  his  own  magazine 


YOUR  boy  needs  reading  that 
tits  his  understanding  and  is 
written  in  his  own  language. 
Like  you,  he  has  his  own  interests 
and  hobbies.  He  is  ALL  BOY,  and 
wants  to  read  all  about  boyish  topics 
and  activities.  Your  bounden  duty 
is  to  give  him  wholesome  food  to 
satisfy  his  mental  hunger. 

Without  question,  the  magazine  to 
choose  is  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 
ZtO.OGO  careful  parents  subscribe  for 
it.  1400  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries  and 
Public  Librarians  endorse  it. 

For  sixteen  years  it  has  been  the 
leading  high-class  magazine  for  boys. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOY  covers  every 
phase  of  boyish  interests  and  activity. 
It  is  a.  safe  magazine  which  develops 
honor,  courage,  patriotism,  love  of 
nature  and  of  animals,  business 
ability  and  regard  for  fair  play. 

It  provides  clean,  fascinating  stories. 
It  gives  first-hand  knowledge  of  gar- 
dening, how  to  make  useful  articles, 
care  of  chickens  and  pets,  clean 
sports,  and  keeps  the  farm  boy 
aoreast  of  world  progress. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY  is  written  and 
edited  for  the  red-blooded  fellow,  8 
to  20  years  old,  who  has  energy,  loves 
fun  and  is  blessed  with  an  active, 
inquiring  mind. 


Twelve  Big  Numbers  for  Only  $1.00 

We  will  send  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  a  whole  year  for  $L00— twelve  big, 
happv,  inspiring  issues— one  every  month.  Why  not  subscribe  for  your  boy 
NOW— /n  time  for  Christmas  ?    10c  a  copy  at  news-stands. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.        304  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER! 


l,ook  atthrNf- }.  irj^-ims  I  Tvik: writers  Krhiiiltin 
our  own  I'JtTi.ncs.  and  euarantcctl  iur  one  year. 
««abirt«B*  f^O  lo  f5'>  Halths  f  tS  to  940 
rBd«rwvo<lfl»:i;^  lo  1900  KtnaU  f-i:*  to  #l& 
L.C.  Hallbf  flO  (o  fOO        Olifcrt  «::0to  «3a 

Wr  hi-'-  .*ll  III  ikr^.      Send  \r>r  C-K.-lIog 

^nd   jilf's'*   'I    nc^rrst  branth    otficc. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..Inc..345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

[J  AMI?  in  addition  to  resident 
QU  111  Li  wrk,  offer*  bUo  instruc- 
tion by  correipondcnce. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation  addre«s 

2411.  Tftr      U.  of  C.(DiT.R)  Chicif 0,111. 


STUDY 


|TTY0UI>SELrropuE4jfjj|j|K  cw^t^^6n^5^ 

III      ■        I'OWtR  AND  PERSONALITY      *Vllllf  „       ,  __         ,j    ,u  r,      ^,       ^  , 

I  I"       BvOrrnriH,  A,/„5<-r.  Sho«»yo.ihowto<|..       '11  By  James  C.  Fernald.  LH.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 

i        -hi.  I.v  .Icvrln,,,,,^   v.n.r   ....wrr.  of  Voice    kIvI.-.      '  roct  u«  of  Prc,»,.t.ons.  Conjunctions.  Relative  Pronouns 


TO  DEVELO.         _ 

I'OWtR  AND  PERSONALITY  ^ 

UrrnritU  Klnsrr.  Showfi  you  how  to  d"       '11 
thi»  l'\   flcvrlniiiiiK   \our   po\MTi«  of  Voice,  (*l>  Ic, 
min'l  ^ml  IkkIv.     Cloth,  fi .jf  nrl.     f'o.ilpatd  fi .J7. 
WIS%  Jk  ntli\(l.l,>i  <'<l«l|-t\Y.  SJ4-3GO  Koiinh  ««■..  ^JF.W  TORS 


By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H .D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prcijositions,  Conjunctions.  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo,  Clolh.  jio  pp.    it. 50  net.    Postpaid  ti .62. 
H  >K  k  W«(iN  »I  IS  rO»ll'A.>Y.  !I.'>4-SGI>  toiirlh  Ate.  >KW  YORK 
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Tho  Standard  Bible  for*   the   English   Speaking    World  " 


Edited  by  the 

American  Revision 

Committee 


THE  AMERICAN 

STANDARD   BIBLE 

Every  Bible  in  use  today  is  a  translation  and  revision 
from  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  because  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  is  the  latest  and  most  accurate  it  is  used 
and  recommended  by  all  the  great  Biblical  scholars,  lead- 
ing Colleges,  Universities,  Theological  Seminaries  and 
is  the  basis  of  all  notes  in  Sunday  School  periodicals* 

Over  200  St  yks.  Prices  fromSS  Cents  up.   For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers. 
Send  (or  Booklct/'Tlie  Wonderful  Story  of  how  the  Bible  came  down  through  the  Ages" 

THOMAS   NELSON  &   SONS      ^$l\^^^i^^':J°' 

3B1  G.    Fourth    Atrenua    (Corner    27 th    Street)  -  -  MEW    YORK 


simplify  the  labor  of  any  student  or  lover 
of  gems.  History  appears  in  the  guise  of 
romance,  with  its  optimism  and  pessimism, 
its  superstition  and  traditions.  The  field  of 
association  and  knowledge,  which  is  the 
basis  of  metallurgjs  is  laid  bare  to  the 
reader.  It  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  an  in- 
structive book,  full  of  human  anecdotes. 
It  presents  what  is  best  in  the  fables  and 
stories  of  healing  stones  and  amulets, 
and  the  religious  uses  of  various  stones. 
Jewelry  has  played  a  significant  part  in 
ecclesiastic  investitm-e  and  ceremonial.  In 
a  changing  world,  precious  stones  alone  re- 
tain a  perpetual  radiance  and  charm.  The 
illustrations  are  unusual. 

Lancaster,  Robert  \.,  Jr.  Historic  Virginia 
Homes  and  Churches.  316  illustrations.  Pp.  527. 
Philadelphia  and  Lxjndon:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $7.50. 

The  making  of  this  volume  involved 
j-ears  of  labor  and  much  travel,  both  by 
conveyance  and  on  foot.  The  work  includes 
practically  the  principal  Colonial  homes 
and  churches  of  historic  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia now  standing,  ]Many  of  them  have 
been  destroj-ed.  The  ^Titer's  aim  has  been 
to  secure  pictures  of  as  early  a  period  as 
possible  so  as  to  show  the  character  of  the 
houses  and  churches  our  ancestors  built. 
The  book  is  attractively  bound,  the  edi- 
tion is  limited,  and  the  illustrations  are  pro- 
fuse and  beautiful,  making  it,  in  its  pro- 
tecting box,  one  of  the  elegant  holiday 
books.  Every  section  of  Virginia  has  been 
traAersed  in  search  for  architectural  trea- 
sure. The  author  presents  detailed  history 
from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  to 
modern  times. 

Litchfield,  Henrietta  (Editor).  Emma  Darwin: 
A  Century  of  Family  Letters,  1792-1896.  2  vols. 
Illustrated.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $7.50  net. 

Emma  Dar^\-in,  as  her  letters  abundantly 
prove,  ranks  with  Jane  Carlj'le  and  many 
other  Victorian  women,  among  the  wives  of 
famous  men  who  were  entitled,  when  they 
chose  it,  to  celebrity  on  their  own  account. 
But  celebrity  was  the  last  thing  that  Mrs. 
Darwin  sought.  Her  wit  and  literary 
talent  were  essentially  of  the  intimate  sort, 
and  that  is  why  the  record  of  her  family 
life  makes  such  delightful  reading.  A 
daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  great 
potter,  and  a  near  relative  by  marriage  of 
Sismondi,  she  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  high  achievement;  and  her  own  letters 
and  those  of  her  mother  and  sister  and  of 
the  famous  family  she  finally  married  into 
give  a  remarkably  intimate  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  English  country  Ufa 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  are 
side-lights  on  Sydney  Smith,  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  other  figures  famous  in  the 
intellectual  society  of  the  period.  But  most 
interesting  of  all  perhaps  is  the  account  of 
Darvsin  himself  in  his  home  life  at  Dovsti,  as 
reflected  in  his  own  hitherto  unpubhshed 
letters,  and  letters  about  him  written  by 
various  members  of  his  family.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  photogra\Tires  and  half- 
tone portraits. 

Mason,  Caroline  Atwater.  The  SpeU  of  South- 
ern Shores.    Boston:  The  Page  Company.    $2.50  net. 

This  is  another  volume  in  the  popular 
"  Spell  Series,"  by  an  author  ah-eady  known 
for  her  "Spell  of  France"  and  "Spell  of 
Italy."  Of  the  last  very  successful  book 
the  present  volume  is  in  a  sense  a  sequel, 
for  it  contains  an  account  of  the  author's 
numerous   \isits   to    the   shores   of   Italy. 

PURE    W.\TER    IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH. 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everywhere. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avoid   the   consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 
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Mrs.  Mason  follows  the  coast  from  the 
Ligurian  Riviera  to  the  Ionian  Sea  and 
thence  to  the  Adriatic,  stopping  to  explore 
«ach  point  of  interest  or  special  charm  by 
the  way.  Sicily  especially  comes  in  for  a 
good  share  of  her  attention.  Like  the 
other  volumes  in  the  series  this  is  very 
fully  illustrated  both  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white. 

MacGregor,  T.  D.     The  Book  of  Thrift.     Why 

and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  do  with  Your  Savings: 
A  Book  of  Inspiration  and  Practical  Help.  With  inset 
illustrations.  Pp.  xi-349.  New  York:  Funk  &.  Wag- 
nails  Company.     $1  net. 

Advice  and  information  looking  to 
worthy  and  worth-while  success  in  life  are 
contained  in  Mr.  MacGregor's  book.  The 
world-war  resulted  in  a  strain  on  material 
resources;  it  caused  unemployment  and 
consequent  distress,  and  demonstrated 
anew  the  pressing  need  for  more  thrifty 
living  on  our  part,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation.  Mr.  MaeGregor  echoes  the 
opinion  of  Ferrero  that  Americans  are  too 
extravagant.  It  needed  the  shock  of  this 
war  to  arouse  in  us  a  spirit  of  conservation 
in  money.  Practical  aspects  of  American 
life  closely  related  to  a  material  prosperity 
which  still  astonishes  the  world  are  out- 
lined suggestively  in  this  work  and  are  the 
results  of  much  study,  observation,  and 
experience.  Many  good  and  wise  men 
have  praised  economy  and  insisted  that  no 
real  success  was  ever  attained  when  it  was 
wanting. 

Morgan,  James.  In  the  Footsteps  of  Napoleon: 
His  Life  and  Its  Famous  Scenes.  Illustrated.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.50  net. 

There  is  no  counting  the  books  on 
Napoleon,  but  Mr.  Morgan  has  adopted  a 
somewhat  fresh  line  in  following  the  career 
of  the  great  adventurer  whose  downfall 
occurred  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  He 
spent  five  months  actually  following  the 
Napoleon  trail,  starting  from  Corsica  and 
traveling  from  city  to  city,  from  country  to 
country,  envisaging  each  event  of  the  most 
eventful  life  known  to  history  in  its  own 
setting  and  background.  It  is  a  method 
which  has  been  applied  during  the  last 
few  years  to  a  number  of  other  celebrities, 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  offers  a 
pecuUarly  dramatic  kind  of  biographical 
survey.  The  present  volume  is  fully 
illustrated  with  prints  and  other  pictures 
collected  from  many  sources. 

Munson,  Arley.  Kipling's  India.  Illustrated. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  xii— 204.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Kipling's  vogue  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished — so  his  publishers  tell  us.  To 
this  the  present  volume  offers  corrobora- 
tion. Dr.  Munson,  an  American  woman 
physician,  presents  a  guide  to  the  "Kip- 
ling country" — Simla,  the  Himalayas,  the 
Great  Desert,  the  Border  Country  (Lahore, 
Benares,  etc.),  and  "On  the  Road  to 
Mandalay" — in  the  shape  of  pen-pictures, 
abundant  quotations  from  her  author, 
with  forty-five  excellent  photographs.  She 
connects  poem  and  story,  character  and 
event,  with  the  scenes  through  which  she 
leads  the  reader,  and  enables  him  to 
picture  more  vdvndly  than  he  can  with 
unaided  imagination  the  environment  of 
Kim,  Mulvaney,  Venus  Annodomini,  Mrs. 
Haggart,  the  Fantom  Rickshaw,  and  the 
numerous  progeny  of  the  most  vi\ndly  pho- 
tographic portrayer  of  India,  native  and 
foreign,  that  country  has  known.  The  in- 
veterate Kiplingite  simply  must  have 
this  book  —  nicely  written,  excellently 
illustrated,  and  tastefully  bound  and 
stamped. 


LIPPINGOTT'S 

iloofes  for  (Bills 

The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms 

By  GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D..Sc.  90  illustrations  in 
color,  duotone  and  line.  A  fascinating  volume  upon  magic  jewels,  celestial  stones, 
stones  of  healing,  charms  ancient  and  modern,  etc.,  etc.  The  result  of  a  quarter 
century  research  and  collecting  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches      $7.50  net. 

By  ROBERT  A.  LANCASTER,  Jr.     A  limited  edition  printed  from  type.     316 

illustrations  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece.  The  most  important  work  on  any 
State  yet  published  in  tiiis  country.  It  describes  practically  all  the  houses  of 
historic  interest  in  Virginia,  gives  illustrations  of  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
churches  most  likely  to  engage  attention. 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North  America 


$5.00  net. 

By  JOHN  MARTIN  HAMMOND.  72  illustrations.  Ornamental  cloth,  gilt  top,  boxed.  Timely  and  inter- 
esting to  the  last  degree  in  these  days  of  war,  is  this  volume,  not  on  "fortifications"  as  such,  but  on  the  old 
and  existing  forts,  with  their  great  romantic  and  historical  interest. 


EngHsh  Ancestral  Homes  of  Noted  Americans 


$2.00  net. 

By  ANNE  HOLLINGSWORTH  WHARTON.  29  illustrations.  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  other  noted  Americans  are  traced  to  their  English  ancestral  homes,  with  much 
entertaining  and  interesting  information  on  the  way. 

The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  $6.00  net. 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW.  Jr.,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  164  illustrations.  Large  8vo.  Boxed.  The'only  work  on  the 
subject  treating  of  the  entire  civilization  of  these  ancient  nations — language,  laws,  religions,  customs,  build- 
ings, etc. — other  books  have  treated  only  partial  phases.  • 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  In  the  Land  of  Temples  $1.25  net. 

A  new  art  work  by  the  master  draughtsman  of  the  age.  Containing  40  plates  in  photogravure  of  Mr. 
Pennell's  wonderful  drawings,  with  notes  by  the  artist.     Octavo.     Lithograph  on  cover.  _j''. 

EVERY   CHRISTMAS   PACKAGE   SHOULD    CONTAIN 
A  Christmas  Carol  By  Charles  Dickens  $1.50  net. 

With  ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S  illustrations.  The  mostlbeautiful  edition  of  thelmost  appropriate  book  for 
Christmas.     30  illustrations  (12  in  color).     Cloth. 

Heart's  Content         By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  $1.50  net. 

Romance  and  plenty  of  it;  fun  and  plenty  of  it.  The  beautiful  illustrations  in  color,  the  page  decorations, 
handsome  binding  and  the  tasteful  sealed  package  are  exquisite. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag.     At  Home  and  Abroad  $1.50  net. 

By  MABEL  T.  BOARDMAN,  Chairman,  National  Relief  Board,  American  Red  Cross.  Foreword  by 
President  WOOD  ROW  WILSON.  16  illustrations.  This  work,  the  official  book  of  the.  Red  Cross,  is  of 
fascinating  human  interest. 

Half  mor. 
$3.00  net. 

Classical,  Mediaeval  and  Legendary.  By  WILLIAM  S.  WALSH.  379 
pages.  Octavo.  Uniform  with  "Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction — Modern 
Prose  and  Poetry."  A  complete  encyclopedia  of  interesting,  valuable  and 
curious  facts  regarding  characters  of  any  note  whatever  in  literature. 


Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction 


Peg  Along 


$1.00 
net. 


The  Drama  of  365  Days 


$1.00  net. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  PHILADELPHIA  NORTH  AMERICAN:— "It 
takes  the  hand  of  a  Hall  Caine  to  put  upon  paper  the  mental  impressions 
and  spiritual  inspirations  of  a  tremendous  international  cataclysm.  Nothing 
like  it  has  been  committed  to  print  on  either  side." 


By  Dr.  GEORGE  L. 
WALTON,  author  of  the 
famous  "Why  Worry." 
Dr.  Walton  shows  how  to 
command  time,  strength, 
brains;  how  to  eUminate 
Fret,  Fuss  and  Fighting, 
Over-insistence,  and  J  unk- 
sorting. 


GOOD 
The  Little  Iliad 


FICTION   FOR    THE   FIRESIDE 
By  Maurice  Hewlett 


"Irresistibly  appealing." — Boston   Transcript. 
"A  distinctly  original  plot." — Chicago  Herald. 


$1.35  net. 

"  Bound   to  be  a  success." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

$1.25  net. 


A  Man's  Hearth  By  Eleanor  M.  Ingram 

An  appealing  story  of  a  young  man's  struggle  to  manhood.     Illustrated  in  color. 

The  Man  from  the  Bitter  Roots       By  Caroline  Lockhart       $1.25  net. 

It  is  better  than  "Me-Smith."     A  tense  eagerness  will  hold  you  throughout  every  scene. 

The  Obsession  of  Victoria  Gracen      By  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz     $1.25  net. 

The  author  of  "Marcia  Schulyler"  has  here  written  the  altogether  entertaining  account  of  what  one  fine 
woman  did  for  her  home  town.     Illustrated  in  color. 

MAKE    THE   BOYS   AND   GIRLS    HAPPY    WITH    THESE 
American  Boys'  Book  of  Bugs,  Butterflies  and  Beetles       $2.00  net. 

By  DAN  BEARD.     280  illustrations,  some  in  color.    A  practical  book  about  bugs,  butterflies  and  beetles. 
Dan  Beard  knows  what  boys  enjoy. 


Heidi 


Gold  Seekers  of  '49  $1.25  net. 

By  EDWIN  L.  SABIN.    Trail  Blazers'  story  of  California  and  Panama. 
Illustrated. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Snow  Shoe  Lodge  $1.25  net. 

By  RUPERT   SARGENT    HOLLAND.     Boy   Scouts   winter  sports  and 
experiences  in  the  Adirondacks.     Illustrated. 

Winona  of  the  Camp  Fire.  "Wohelo!"     $1.25  net. 

By  MARGARET  WIDDEMER.  author  of  "The  Rose  Garden  Husband." 
Camp  Fire  Girls'  fun  and  adventure.     Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  ?H7il>|[!p^H^I 


$1.25  net. 

By  JOHANNA  SPYRI 
Translated  by  Elizabeth  P. 
Stork.  Stories  All  Children 
Love  Series  —  the  best 
illustrated,  best  printed, 
best  translated  edition  of 
this  famous  story.  With 
Maria  L.  Kirk's  colored 
illustrations.     Cloth. 
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Sweetest  products  of  the  soil  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth  are  gathered  un- 
der the  tree  in  the  packages  of  Whitman's 
that  make  The  Day  complete. 

SAMPLER— $1.  S2,  S3  a  box.  LIBRARY  PACKAGE— 
six  sorts  of  sweets  and  a  book-S2.  SUPER  EXTRA  CHOCO- 
LATES (or  Confections)— 40c  80c,  S1.60.  S2.40,  S4.  PINK  OF 
PERFECTION-$l,  S2.  $5.  A  FUSSY  PACKAGE— for 
fastidious  folks— 50c.  SI.  52.  S3  35. 

At  our  agents'  also  you  will  find  a  host  of  fancy  boxes,  bags 
and  baskets  for  enclosing  your  candy  gifts.  We  will  fill  Christ- 
mas orders  by  mail  postpaid  only  at  remote  points  where  we 
have  no  agency. 

\Ar'rite  for  booklets  of  Candies  and  Gift  Packages. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 
Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

MoJkcrc  o/  WhihTuin  '$  Instantaneous  Chocolate, 
Co<oa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


CHOCOLATES  6  CONFECTIONS 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  .'■ome 
simple  thln«  to 
patent.  Protect 
yoiir  il,  .1^,  ih.-\  111. IV  liriiii;  you  wo.ilth.  Write  lor 
"Nce<iiil  Invention^"  :iTi<l  "How  tot.et  Voiir 
Pai.iii.  •  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


"Little  Guard" 

netoTorrey 

gives  a  quick,  smooth,  clean  shave. 


I 


Torrey 


razors,   this   new 
safety  has   the 
perfect   shaving 
otitic     Hold    like  any 
otliL       real     razor — it's 
two-third*     size.        Has 
rcM  rsililc      s.ifcty     guard. 
If  \our  (loalcr    liasn't  Torrey 
ra^or?.     write     us;     we'll    tell 
you  where  to  get  them.     Ask  for 
Krec   Ucx>klet.   "How  to  Sliave." 
The  neu)  Torr«v   Hon- 
ing Strop  has  no  equal. 
THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  L.  Worce»ter,  Mas*. 


Print 
Your 


r.-jrds.  ci  rculars.  book,  paper. 
l'rcs>,$.,.L,irK(TSl\  UotarySftJ 
Savi'nioni'.v.  I'riiitforothers, 
1  >i  i:  p ni li  t .  .\  1 1  easy,  ni  U'H  sent. 
\S  rile  f.ictory  fnr  c-italog  of 
^■■p  w*  presses. TVI'K.rards. samples 
TV  XX  The  Press  Co.  Meriden,  Conn 
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The  Shoe  Waterproofini 


Protect  your  family  against 
wet  feet.  They  vtll  forget  rub- 
bers—they  can')  forget  Uri-Koot. 
Two  or  three  applications  last 
all  sea.son.  Try  a  can.  You'll 
never  be  without  it  after  one 
Kood  test.  It  makes  shoes 
wear  longer  and  shine  as  goo<i 
•IS  ever.  G  uaran teed  for 
black  or  tan — light  or  heavy 
shoes. 


Keeps  Your 
Feet  Dry 
Without 
Rubbers 


1  OC  At  shoe,  drug,  grocery,  or  hard- 
— --:-.  ware  stores,  or  mailed  postpaid 
7     for  10c. 

TheFitz  Chemical  Company 

602  Broad  Street,  PhillipsburK.  N.  J. 
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The  Near  East  from  Within.  With  thirteen  photo- 
giavure  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp.  viii-2.56.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $3  net. 

In  tliis  vohime  are  political  memoirs 
that  throw  real  light  on  events  in  the 
'Balkans.  The  author,  as  a  trusted  servant 
of  the  Emperor  William  II.,  had  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  events  behind  the 
scenes  before  the  great  war  began.  Secret 
diplomacy  is  here  laid  bare  with  frankness 
and  a  wealth  of  studied  details,  plans,  and 
projects.  The  volume  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  is  usually  accorded  to  an 
unsigned  work.  The  New  York  Su7i 
described  it  as  "a  remarkable  book,  likely 
to  attract  \nde  attention,"  while  The 
Times  alluded  to  its  "extraordinary  revela- 
tions about  the  course  of  German  diplomacy 
regarding  Turkey,  Egypt,  Russia,  and  the 
Balkan  States."  On  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  knowledge  the  author  possest  assumed 
to  him  such  new  importance  that  he  felt 
under  an  obligation  to  impart  it  to  the 
world.  "Things  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand seem  to  have  become  clear,"  he 
says.  "Events,  the  significant  purport  of 
which  I  did  not  earlier  realize,  now  stand 
out  vivid  and  strong  from  the  chambers  of 
my  memory." 

Northend,  Mary  H.     Keniodeied   Farmhouses. 

Illustrated.    Pp.  264.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $5. 

]Miss  Northend  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "Colonial  Homes  and  their 
Furnishings"  and  "Historic  Homes  of 
New  England."  She  brings  to  this  new 
work  the  same  wide  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm which  have  made  her  earlier 
descriptions  delightful  and  instructive. 
Our  forefathers  used  rare  wisdom  in  choos- 
ing tlieir  home -site.  American  handi- 
work and  workmanship  were  characterized 
by  superior  stanchness  and  thoroughness, 
so  when  love  of  outdoor  life  impels  one  to 
seek  a  home  outside  city  limits  he  finds 
old  homes  well  adapted  to  modern  trans- 
formation. ]Miss  Northend  has  selected 
over  twenty  examples  of  remodeled  farm- 
houses and  minutely  describes  the  clianges 
which  transformed  them  into  comfortable, 
beautiful  homes.  She  considers  every  detail 
of  arrangement,  restoration  of  woodwork, 
available  spaces,  and  every  type  of  suit- 
able decoration,  papering,  and  painting, 
so  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  kept 
harmonious,  and  comfort  be  the  key- 
note of  achievement.  The  illustrations 
are  beautiful. 

Palmer,  Frederick.    My  Year  c'  the  Great  War. 

Illustrated.    New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  a  long  record  as  war- 
correspondent,  and  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  take  front  rank  among  chroniclers 
of  the  present  war.  He  is  the  only  official 
correspondent  who  was  permitted  to  remain 
continuously  with  the  French  and  British 
armies.  He  was  also  accorded  the  rare 
privilege  of  making  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  British  fleet,  his  account  of  which  is  one 
of  the  unique  passages  of  his  book.  He  was 
for  a  time  on  the  firing-line  in  northern 
France.  He  gives  a  vivid  circumstantial 
description  of  German  rule  in  Belgium, 
where  he  stayed  for  a  time,  but  from  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  escaped  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  He  notes  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  Lorraine  after  the  Germans 
had  been  driven  back,  leaving  tlie  brewery 
of  Gerbeviller  intact,  but  the  church  as  full 
of  holes  as  a  Swiss  cheese.  He  also  visited 
Berlin,  where  he  became  con\'inced  that 
the  German  "defensive"  plea  was  "the 
defensive  of  a  people  who  think  only  in  the 
offensive." 
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Plunkctt,  Irene.  Isabel  of  Castile  and  the 
Makin^i;  of  the  Spanish  Nation.  8vo,  illustrated. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Of  Isabel  of  Castile  the  world  should 
know  more.  Her  stanch  aid  to  Columbus 
formed  only  a  small  part  of  her  great 
career.  Hers  is  really  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  was  a  great  ruler,  worthy  to  be 
named  with  Elizabeth  and  Catherine. 
Her  life  is  the  history  of  a  nation  in  the 
maldng — the  making  that  led  to  the  great 
age  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  When 
Isabel  opened  her  eyes,  her  country  was 
discredited  and  divided,  the  prey  of 
stronger  neighbors.  When  she  died  it 
represented,  in  its  union  with  Aragon,  the 
predominant  voice  in  the  coimcils  of 
Europe.     And  so  it  long  remained. 

"  Punch "   Cartoons  of  tlie   Great    War.    New 

York:   George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.50  net. 

To  convey  popular  sentiment  no  medium 
has  ever  been  so  effective  as  the  cartoon. 
The  cartoons  of  Punch  particularly  have 
always  been  taken,  with  a  measure  of 
justice,  as  having  a  kind  of  national  sanc- 
tion. If  any  one  in  the  future  wants  to 
know  England's  attitude  toward  the 
major  developments  of  the  present  war,  let 
him  turn  to  this  volume,  in  which  two 
hundred  or  so  Punch  cartoons  have  been 
gathered  together.  They  are  arranged  in 
groups  entitled  "The  Days  Preceding  the 
War,"  "The  Struggle,"  "Uncle  Sam," 
"The  Unspeakable  Turk,"  "Italia,"  and 
the  like.  From  the  English  point  of  view 
at  least,  Punches  well-known  wits  of  the 
pen — Bernard  Partridge,  Raven-Hill,  and 
George  Morrow,  especially — have  un- 
deniably risen  to  the  occasion.  One  notes 
among  their  work  a  number  of  drawings 
already  widely  known  outside  their  original 
setting,  and  destined  perhaps  to  remain  in  a 
sense  historic.  The  "Study  of  a  Prussian 
Family  Having  its  Morning  Hate,"  for 
instance,  is  one  that  students  of  popular 
conceptions  and  misconceptions  will  not 
readily  let  die. 

Robinson,  A.  G.  Cuba,  Old  and  New.  With  20 
full-page  illustrations  from  original  photographs.  Small 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.    $1.75  net. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  already  published  a 
valuable  book  on  Cuba,  under  the  title 
"Cuba  and  the  Intervention."  His  aim 
in  this,  his  second  book  on  the  subject,  was 
to  present  the  main  points  in  Cuban  his- 
tory, keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  readers 
for  better  knowledge  in  reaching  any  real 
understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  Cuba.  He  writes  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  contact  with  Cuban 
affairs  and  from  many  visits  to  the  island. 
He  has  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
men  who  have  been  prominent  since  the 
American  occupation.  Besides  dealing 
with  the  political  history,  there  are  chap- 
ters on  the  island's  natural  features  and 
economic  resources.  Other  chapters  give 
information  for  tourists. 

Rogers,    Robert    W.     Babyionia    and    Assyria. 

Illustrated.     Two  volumes.     New  York:     The  Abing- 
don Press.     $10. 

This  is  a  revised,  largely  rewritten,  and 
expanded  edition  of  Dr.  Rogers's  well- 
known  and  important  work,  first  published 
in  1900.  More  than  400  pages  have  here 
been  added  to  the  original  edition.  The 
account  of  excavations  made  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  day,  in  the  hght  of  the 
latest  discoveries.  In  this  oldest  of  set- 
tled  countries,    the   sv.pposed   site   of   the 
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JEWELRY  DIAMONDS  PEARLS 

WATCHES  CLOCKS  SILVER 

CHINA  GLASS  BRONZES 

STATIONERY 

A  Stock  unequalled  in 

Variety 
Quality 
Value 

The  Mail  Service  gives  prompt 
attention  to  all  inquiries 

Fifth  Avenue  &  31  -  Street 
New  York 


A  Christmas  Suggestion 


Driftwood 
Crystals 

A  dash  of  crystals  on  open 
fire  fills  the  room  with  vivid 
rainbow  colors.  Price  One 
Dollar  delivered— large  box. 

HOLIDAY  OFFER:  Six  Boxes  for 
$5.00  Prepaid 

DRIFTWOOD   CRYSTAL  CO. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


BARGAINS  IN  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

2  Doz.  Christmas  Post  Cards 2SC 

I  Doz.  Christmas  Cards  and  Folders.  .  .  .  2SC 

VERY  PRETTY  NO  TWO  ALIKE 

Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price 
WM.  J.  BURKHARDT,  165  Danforth  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  H.  J. 

Established  1902 


^-to   AUTO  OVVNER5,  ^^^ 
TEST  TWE  GA50LENE  VOtl  U5E. 

Hidhtfyt  o<\.<  gtvc.*- greater  power  j'pccdnvilcaga 
ariQla5JcarDoi\ar\ucnoiryotrotibk,s  Sorvd  60cot8j 
foraLATZ  GASOLENE  HYDROMETER 
dujo-aixtccd  to  be  accurate  and  satisfactory  arvd 
Kivo^v-wKat  drade  daaolcrv?  you  ai'^  tLsirvd. 
H.O.LATZ  «cCO.AILANnCCITY.N.v/. 


Price  $1.00  net.     At  any   V 
Bookstore  or  direct  from   *-" 


Eat  and  Grow  Thin 

Advice  and  Menus  That 
Are  Helping  Thousands 

Everyone  tells  a  fat  friend  what  not  to  eat;  this  book  shows 
what  he  can  eat — and  grow  thin. 

We  have  received  many  voluntary  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
used  the  book  "EAT  AND  GROW  THIN,"  assuring  us  that  these 
directions,   when   followed,   do   actually  reduce  weight. 

P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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T]ie  -SmooiKesi  Smok 

Tobacco     ^4^ 


LE  T   yore   pipe  carry  the  fire  o' 
^  fren^ship  far  beyond  Chris'mus, 
an'  its  smoke  be  an  incense  to  the 
memory  o'  those  who 
remembered  you. 

Velvet,  the  Smoothest  Smoking  To- 
bacco, in  >()ur  pipe — how  much  it 
helps!  With  Its  smoothness,  fra- 
grance, full-Havored  qu'd\\Ucs///e//owed 
1)1  durint^  Its  long,  two  years'  ageing 
— Nature's  way. 

Let  its  checrtiil  'Miomey"  qualities  bring  you 
that  ''all's  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds"   feeling. 

II  you  area  woman  who  reads  this,  try  giving  the 

niiui  you  thi/ik  fjiost  of  a 
humidor  jar  of  VELVET 
for  a  Christmas  present. 
lt\sachummythingtodo. 

A  hint: — With  every  humi- 
dor jar  of  VELVET  a  pleas- 
ing Christmas  surprise. 

Pa  n  a  tn  (i-Pacific  International 
E.xpo.sititm's  liifxhcst  award  —  The 
Grand  Pri.x  —  has  been  azvarded 
to  VELVET  '.'for  its  superior 
quality. " 

5c  Metal-lined  Bags  10c  Tins 

One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 


Garden  of  Eden,  British  and  Tiirkisli 
soldiers  for  weeks  have  been  contending 
for  mastery. 

Rolland,  Roniain.    Some  Musicians  of  Former 

Days.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  author  of  "  Jean-Christophe "  dis- 
plaj-ed  in  that  work  so  profound  a  knowl- 
edge of  music  and  musicians  that  there  is 
nothing  sm-prizing  in  his  having  built  up, 
alongside  his  immense  fame  as  a  novelist, 
a  fame  scarcely  less  enviable  in  the  field  of 
musical  criticism.  The  present  work  is  a 
companion  volume  to  Holland's  "Musicians 
of  To-day."  aireadj'  in  its  third  American 
edition.  It  consists  of  six  essays,  "The 
Beginning  of  Opera,"  "Luigi  Rossi's 
'Orfeo,'"  "Notes  on  Lully,"  and  papers 
on  Gliick,  Gretry,  and  ]Mozart  as  revealed 
in  his  letters.  An  air  in  musical  notation 
from  Rossi's  "Orfeo,"  the  first  opera 
played  in  Paris,  closes  the  volume.  The 
essays  contain  all  manner  of  personal  im- 
pressions, biographical  material,  brief  pas- 
sages of  analysis,  and  a  copious  quotation 
of  musical  phrases. 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard,  D.D.,  M .D.  With  collabo- 
ration  of  E.  Jordan.  Pp.  336.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $3. 

^luch  in  the  earlj-  life  of  Dr.  Shaw  is  not 
generally  known,  but  those  early  years 
have  vital  interest  for  thoughtful  readers. 
They  arc  actually  as  good  as  manj-  stories. 
Dr.  Shaw  has  possest  not  only  a  purpose, 
but  a  sense  of  humor.  Descended  from  the 
Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus,  in  Scotland,  she 
was  born  in  1847,  at  Newcastle-on-Tj'ne, 
one  of  several  children,  the  mother  and  six 
cliildren  following  the  father  to  America 
in  1851.  She  writes  of  an  exciting  voyage 
and  subsequent  family  povertj*  in  ^Slassa- 
chusetts,  after  which  came  a  removal  to 
Michigan,  where  she  became  a  veritable 
howor  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water. 
Difficulties  innumerable  were  encountered 
with  a  smiling  front  and  an  invincible  de- 
termination. Lessons  valuable  to  any  one 
may  be  drawn  from  her  life.  Her  pages 
are  full  of  vital  facts. 

Slierrill,  Charles  H.  Frencli  Memories  of 
Kishteenth-t'entury  America.  Illustrated.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2  net. 

French  memoirs  are  unfailinglj-  enter- 
taining, but  this  Aolume  has  for  Americans 
an  additional  interest.  Virtualh-  it  is  a  pic- 
ture of  American  Ufe  as  our  forefathers  lived 
it— their  politics,  their  amusements,  their 
dress,  their  social  entertainments — seen 
through  French  ej'es.  Mr.  Sherrill,  former- 
ly ambassador  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
was  given  access  by  the  Frencli  Go^ern- 
ment  to  quantities  of  unpublished  material 
in  the  various  Parisian  archives,  and  from 
these  and  fiftj'  or  more  published  memoirs 
of  French  men  and  women  wh<j  visited 
tills  country  between  1775  and  18(X)  he  has 
])ut  together  a  complete  survey  of  society 
(luring  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  with  paintings  and  en- 
gravings of  the  period. 

Thayer.  William  Roscoe.  The  Life  and  Letters 
ofJohnliay.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $5  net. 

There  are  many  persons  probably  who 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Howells  in  ranking 
John  Hay  as  the  ablest  statesman  of  his 
time.  Among  American  pubhe  men  of  the 
last  two  generations  there  was  no  more 
vivid  and  engaging  personality.  This  was 
largely  true  because,  in  our  generation  of 
specialized  efficiency,  Hay  was  an  almost 
unique  example  of  the  well-rounded  pubhe 
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man  of  an  earlier  day,  a  statesman  who  was 
also  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters.  The 
record  of  his  life  and  correspondence  would 
have  had  a  many-sided  appeal,  even  if  the 
task  of  editing  them  had  fallen  into  less 
competent  hands  than  those  of  the  author 
of  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour."  Mr. 
Thayer's  work  is  based  on  a  mass  of  letters, 
diaries,  and  other  manuscript  material 
turned  over  to  him  by  Mr.  Hay's  family. 
Hay's  early  life  in  Illinois,  his  years  of 
service  as  Lincoln's  private  secretary,  his 
diplomatic  life  in  Spain,  France,  Austria, 
and  England,  his  career  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  as  an  editor  and  man  of  letters, 
taken  together,  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  intimate  records  of  our  social 
history  during  the  last  half-century.  Not 
the  least  interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is 
the  light  it  throws  on  many  figures  still 
active  in  American  affairs. 

Ticknor,  Caroline  (Editor).  Dr.  Holmes's 
Boston.  Illustrated.  Pp.  214.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $6. 

An  inspiring  subject  has  here  given  Miss 
Ticknor  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a 
book  satisfactory  in  many  ways.  It  aims 
to  present  the  Boston  of  Holmes  as  set 
forth  by  himself;  passages  have  been 
gleaned  from  his  works  and  been  fitted 
together  in  chronological  order.  His  re- 
flections and  his  descriptions  make  a  pic- 
turesque whole.  They  could  with  equal 
truthfulness  be  said  to  reveal  "Boston's 
Dr.  Holmes."  Boston  loved  its  little  poet- 
doctor,  and  so  does  every  one  who  is  famil- 
iar with  his  work.  His  love  for  the  State 
House  and  its  gilded  dome,  the  Boston 
Common  and  its  elms,  was  a  vital  part  of 
his  being.  In  inimitable  language  he  "dis- 
coursed upon  the  city's  problems,  pointed 
out  roguishly  its  eccentricities,  touched 
gently  its  sorrows,  and  enlivened  and  in- 
structed his  fellow^  minds  Avith  his  flow  of 
wit  and  wisdom."  Boston  was,  with  him, 
a  "state  of  mind"  and  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  personality  of  one  who  called  his 
State  House  the  "Hub"  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. One  feels  almost  as  tho  reading  old 
letters  of  a  well-loved  relative  when  per- 
using these  intimate  criticisms  of  places 
and  people,  and  fits  his  hfe  and  experi- 
ences into  the  poetic  quotations  chosen  by 
the  editor.  His  pride  in  and  love  of  his  city 
are  constantly  illustrated.  We  have  here  a 
beautiful  book,  human,  humorous,  and 
all-embracing  in  its  friendly  understanding 
of  human  Hfe  and  its  every-day  problems. 
It  reveals  the  best  of  Boston,  as  described 
by  one  who  loved  it. 

Wliite,  Stewart  Edward."^  The  Rediscovered 
Country.  Map  and  many  illustrations.  Garden 
City,  L.  I.:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  White  in  this  volume  goes  far  away 
from  his  accustomed  fields,  penetrating  as 
he  does  the  game-fields  of  British  East 
Africa,  while,  on  one  of  his  trips,  he  entered 
German  East  Africa  between  Lakes  Natron 
and  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  he  found  a 
region  still  unknown  to  white  men.  It 
was  two  years  ago  that  he  set  out  for  this 
country.  The  book  contains  his  diary  of 
his  trip.  It  describes  the  country,  cUmate, 
and  game-fields,  not  to  mention  the  many 
adventures  of  the  author  and  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Cunninghame. 

Williams,  Sherman.  New  York's  Part  in  History. 

Illustrations  and  Maps.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

While  the  history  of  New  York  has  been 
neglected,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  that 
of  Massachusetts  has  received  an  unfair 
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KsjyeciaUy  Selected  for  Suitable  Christmas  Gifts 


The  LORD  of  MISRULE 

and  OTHER  POEMS 


By  ALFRED  NOYES 

Contains  all  Mr.  Noyes'  lyric  poetry 
written  since  COLLECTED  POEMS  in  1913. 
The  title  poem  treats  in  the  author's  best 
lyric  style  of  an  old  English  May  Day  cus- 
tom. Among  other  poems  in  the  volume  are 
"  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem "  (Harvard, 
1915),  "The  Searchlights,"  "A  Salute  from 
the  Fleet,"  "The  Trumpet  Call." 

Cover  inlay  and  Frontispiece  in  color  by  Spencer 
B.  Nichols.  Cloth,  8vo,  $1.60  net. 


MAKING  MONEY 


By  OWEN  JOHNSON 


Young  lo\e  and  youthful  ambitions  are  the  moving  forces  in  this 
vigorous  Johnson  novel.  A  battle  of  hearts  and  dollars,  it  is,  with  a 
charming  heroine  and  an  exciting  plot.  Illustrated  by  Flagg.  Wrapper 
in  gold.  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.35  net. 


By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 


GRIDIRON  NIGHTS 

The  Gridiron  Club  of  Washington  and  its  famous  dinners.  Here  we 
see  the  world's  notables  with  their  masks  off  —  the  humorous  side  of 
National  American  politics  and  history  in  the  making.  With  no  illus- 
trations, cartoons,  etc.  Cloth,  quarto,  $5.00  net. 

The  BARBIZON  PAINTERS  By  arthur hoeber 

The  lives  and  work  of  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau  and  their  fellows. 
With  100  good  reproductions  in  sepia  representing  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  work  of  the  Barbizon  school.  Cloth,  8vo,  $1.75  net. 

SHADOWS  OF  FLAMES 

By  AMELIE  RIVES  (Princess  Troubetzkoy) 

Clean,  yet  trembling  with  passion,  the  dramatic  love-life  of  Sophy, 
the  "  happiness  hunter,"  makes  a  generous,  satisfying  novel.  Frontis- 
piece in  color.  Cloth,  i2mo,$i.T,-)  net. 

The  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  GIRL 

By  MARTHA  FOOTE  CROW 

Especially  written  for  country  girls,  this  book  will  be  of  interest  and 
benefit  to  all  young  women.  It  shows  the  many  neglected  opportunities 
of  country  life,  and  points  out  ways  and  means  to  make  life  more  happy, 
useful  and  efficient.     Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  $i.$o  net. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  ASK-AT- HOME  QUESTIONS 

By  MARIAN  E.  BAILEY 


Can  a  chicken  smell' 
Whal  makes  seeds  grow: 
Why  is  the  sky  tltte' 
What  is  an  atom! 
Why  does  it  rain! 


A  book  of  correct,  simple  and  enter- 
taining answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
that  children  continually  ask.     Illustrated. 

$1.25  net. 


LIBRARY  OF  IRISH  LITERATURE 

Six  volumes  of  the  best  that  Ireland  has  produced,  embra- 
cing works  of  poetry,  humor,  sport,  oratory  and  legends. 

Complete  descriptions  of  the  Library  of  Irish   Litera-  ^ 

ture  and  other  books  on  this  page  are  given  in  our  4S- 
page  illustrated  Holiday  Catalog.  Write  for  our  new 
4S-page  booklet,  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN, 
describing  over  200  splendid  books  for  young  people. 
Either  or  both  of  these  booklets  will  be  sent  without  charge.  ^* 
Please  use  coupon.  *^         Address. 


/■ 


yatne. 


/  12-11-1.^ 

/        F.  A. 
^^  STOKES  CO. 

o         Publishers 
^        449    Fourth    Ave. 
New  York 

Please  send 

Holiday  Catalog 

New  Books  for  Children 
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FerroCoacrete  cut  tKe  cost  of 
tKis  tuildin^  over  *40.000 

This  National  Cash  Register  Co.  office  building 
at  13ayton,  Ohio,  was  originally  designed  by  the 
architects,    in    structural    steel. 


Later,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  steel  could  not  be  procuretl  for 
five  or  six  months  —  a-  delay  too 
great  to  be  considered.  The  arch- 
itects knew  the  possibilities  of  con- 
cretc,  but  knew,  also,  that  concrete 
was  a  material  of  peculiar  character- 
istics—  a  medium  to  be  handled 
only  by  engineers  equipped  through 
specialized  study  and  long  experi- 
ence in  its  use. 


But  this  change  of  material  saved 
more  than  time.  The  final  cost  of 
the  finished  stnicture  was  reduced  by 
over  $-/L\000! 

We  do  not,  of  course,  guarantee 
such  economies  of  time  and  money 
in  each  individual  case.  But  we  do 
guarantee  every  economy  possible 
when  consistent  with  Ferro  stand- 
ards of  quality  in  building.  Back 
of  this  guarantee  we  stand  as  a  firm 


impor 


of  engineering  specialists  —  one  of  the 
So  they  placed   the   problem    in      lar<rest,  oldest  and  strongest  financially 

the  hands  of  Ferro  Plngineers,  with-     '"  '^^  world  — with  a  record  of  per 
T,r         1     •         J        1      tormance  tor  many  of  the  most  niipor 
out  competition.     W  e  redesigned  and 

built  the  structural  portion  of  the 
building  in  Ferro  Concrete,  cover- 
ing every  detail  as  in  the  original 
plans. 

A    little  over  six  months  later, 
just  about  the  time  the  structural 


many 
tant  concerns  in  the  country. 

If  you  are  considering  Iniiiciing  a  factory, 
wareiiouse,  office  huikling  or  any  other  lar^e 
structure — 

Write  for  Booklet  B-4 
which  contains  information  of  real  vaKie  to  the 
prospective  builder.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  any  information  you  desire  about  our  work, 
or  about  building  in  general.  We  work  under 
anv  form  of  contract,  but  you  will  be  particu- 
Steel  would  have  been  received,  the  '^'■'>'  interested  in  the  Ferro  Profit-sharing  Con- 
rnnf  u-i<;  nn  I  '"^*  ^'  explained  in  our  booklet.    Write  todav, 

ruui  wab  on.  stating  the  name  of  your  firm  and  your  position. 


FERR 

ICONSTR 


mm 

ClNCfNKSl 


tsCRETE 

^^OMPANY 
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degree  of  attention,  o\ving  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  distinguished  historians  have 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  Bay  State.  All 
this,  to  follow  our  author,  is  partieularlj- 
true  of  New  York's  part  in  the  Revolution. 
How  many  people  know  that  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  Boston  ^lassacx'e  were  duphcated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattan,  with 
equally  important  results?  The  "New 
York  Tea-Party"  was  as  significant  as  its 
rival  of  Boston  Harbor.  But  Mr.  Williams 
is  not  concerned  with  the  Revolution 
alone.  He  describes  New  York  under  the 
Indians,  under  the  Dutch,  and  under  the 
English,  in  the  days  of  Hamilton,  Living- 
ston, and  Fulton,  as  well  as  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  achievements  of  Seward.  In  a 
final  chapter  he  describes  the  pubhc-school 
system  of  the  State.  The  author  is  Chief 
of  the  School  Libraries  Division  of  the 
Universitj'  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  volume  has  been  prepared  with  much 
sense  of  proportion  and  is  written  in  an 
attractive  style. 

Winter,  William.  Vagrant  Memories.  Illus- 
trated.   New  York:   Geo.  H.  Doran  Company.    $3  net. 

No  writer  on  the  theater  in  America 
has  a  longer  memory  or  a  wider  acquain- 
tance ^\■ith  its  great  figures  past  and  present 
than  iSIr.  Winter.  His  various  volumes 
axe  coming  to  form  a  veritable  and  invalu- 
able hbrary  of  stage-annals.  In  the  preseni, 
work  Air.  Winter  tells  of  Lester  Wallack 
and  his  gifted  cousin,  James  W.  Wallack, 
Jr.,  Augustin  Daly  and  his  famous  com- 
pany, Wniiani  Warren,  of  the  old  Boston 
IMuseum,  Henry  Irving,  Forbes-Robertson, 
Alark  Smith,  the  old  comedian,  Edwin 
Adams  (of  "Enoch  Arden"  fame),  and  his 
intimate  friends  of  this  generation,  E.  H. 
Sothern  and  Juha  JSIarlowe.  Not  so 
much  their  private  lives  as  their  ideals  and 
the  technique  of  their  art  are  his  theme. 
He  tells  many  amusing  anecdotes.  One  of 
the  virtues  of  his  method  is  to  give  circum- 
stantial details  of  the  appearance  and 
mannerisms  of  actors — a  method  that  is 
unequaled  for  bringing  before  the  reader's 
eye  the  concrete  impression  of  great 
moments  and  personages  of  the  past. 

Young,    Norwood.      Napoleon  In    Exile:    Elba. 

With  51  illustrations.  Large  octavo,  pp.  336.  Napo- 
leon in  Exile:  St.  Helena.  With  two  colored 
frontispieces  and  100  illustrations.  Two  volumes. 
Large  octavo.  Pp.  347-368.  Philadelphia:  John  C. 
Winston  Company.     $7  net. 

It  is  now  a  hundred  years  since  Napoleon 
went  headlong  to  ruin  at  Waterloo  and 
something  like  an  eclipse  settled  over  the 
Napoleonic  epopee.  For  a  considerable 
time  little  was  published  about  him.  But 
every  detail  in  his  life  in  later  years  has 
been  made  familiar  to  all  well-read  persons 
until  lie  stands  revealed,  not  as  his  wor- 
shipers desired,  but  about  as  he  was.  The 
three  ^•olumes  before  us  form  a  notable 
contribution  to  this  literature.  They  con- 
tain new  material  both  in  the  text  and  the 
illustrations.  The  Elban  episode  has  not 
heretofore  received  the  attention  from 
historians  that  it  deserved.  Mr.  Young 
thinks  it  reveals  Napoleon  "unencumbered 
by  the  weight  of  the  empire  and  not  yet 
given  up  to  the  pose  for  posterity."  It 
largely  explains  St.  Helena.  Aladame 
Mere,  Marie  Louise,  Pauhne  Bonaparte, 
^Madame  Walewski,  frequently  appear  on 
the  scene.  The  two  volumes  deahng  with 
the  St.  Helena  supplement  the  one  on 
Elba,  and  contain  valuable  matter.  Mr. 
Young  takes  issue  with  O'Meara,  Las 
Cases,  Autommarchi,  and  Montholon, 
whose  wTitings,  he  says,  are  "tainted  with 
deliberate     misrepresentation     and     false- 
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hood."  There  is  an  apparently  complete 
rehabilitation  of  Sir  Hudson  Loew,  who 
for  nearly  a  century  has  borne  the  weight 
of  execration  for  supposed  persecution  of 
Napoleon. 

Zwemer,  Samuel  M.  Childhood  In  the  Mos- 
lem World.  Illustrated.  8vo.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.     $2  net. 

Dr.  Zwemer,  author  of  "Arabia,  the 
Cradle  of  Islam,"  who  was  so  recently  in 
this  country  preparing  for  an  early  return 
to  the  Near  East,  in  this  volume  makes  a 
plea  for  Mohammedan  children.  It  is 
accompanied  by  profuse  illustrations  made 
from  a  remarkable  collection  of  fine  photo- 
graphs. The  claims  of  children  living 
under  the  influence  of  Islam  are  eloquentlj" 
set  forth.  Both  in  text  and  in  illustra- 
tions, Dr.  Zwemer's  book  covers  ground 
hitherto  practically  untouched  in  JSIoham- 
medan  literature.  Its  value  Ues  primarily 
in  the  fact  that  the  author  knows  his 
subject  thoroughly,  having  studied  it  at 
first  hand. 

II 

THIRTY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

.4Icott,  Louisa  M.  Little  Women.  Illustrated 
by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $2.50  net. 

Miss  Alcott's  famous  book  for  girls  has 
received  very  sympathetic  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  who  has 
done  for  it  a  number  of  full-page  color 
illustrations.  The  edition  is  further  em- 
bellished with  gorgeous  gilt  edges,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  "Poetic  Garlands,"  which 
graced  every  household  in  years  gone  by. 
We  welcome  any  issue  of  "Little  Women," 
and  we  are  sure  that  there  must  always  be 
a  sale  for  a  book  of  this  character. 

BaUey,  Marian  E.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Ask-At- 
Home  Questions.  Pp.  247.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.     $1.25  net. 

Marian  Bailey  balks  at  nothing  in  this 
interesting  book.  It  is  a  catechism  of  useful 
knowledge.  There  are  over  three  hundred 
and  ten  questions.  He  who  knew  the 
answers  to  all  of  them  would  be  well  forti- 
fied, not  only  against  children,  but  against 
the  world.  The  author  subdivides  her 
subject  into  questions  about  live  things 
out-of-doors — about  the  sky,  the  earth,  the 
air,  water,  and  natural  laws.  There  are 
twenty  chapters.  For  want  of  a  better 
title  to  give  to  the  final  chapter,  she  calls 
it  "Just  Questions."  That  describes  her 
book.     It  is  just  questions! 

Barbour,   Ralph   Henry.     Left-Tackle   Thayer. 

Illustrated  by  C.   M.   Relyea.     Pp.  338.     New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Barbour's  football- 
stories,  wherein  a  new  student  at  Brimfield 
Academy  tries  for  the  team,  becomes  a 
member,  and  works  his  way  through  awk- 
wardness to  victory.  \lr.  Barbour  is  de- 
tailed and  thorough  in  his  description  of 
the  "game." 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.     KIsington  Town.     Pp. 

213.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.25  net. 

Miss  Brown  has  drawn  her  chief  in- 
spiration from  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times.  Her  title-page  bears  the  significant 
motto,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 
The  story  deals  with  the  imaginary  town 
of  Kisington,  besieged  by  a  war-lord  and 
his  miUtaristic  followers — a  war-lord  whose 
mustache,  as  shown  by  the  illustration, 
gives  one  the  idea  that  we  have  seen  such 
a  war-lord  before.  To  show  that  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,  or  that  the 
read  word  is  mightier  than  gunpowder,  the 


Carefully  Selected  Walnuts 

FROM    CALIFORNIA    GROVES 

FILL  THE  PACKAGE 

The  finest  walnuts  of  the  world  are 
grown  in  California,  and  to  insure  your 
getting  them  as  we  carefully  choose  them 
for  you,  this  Association  is  sending  them 
out  in  packages  bearing  this  label. 

Diamond   Brand 
Walnuts 

It  is  always  economy  to  buy  good  walnuts, 
but  there  has  never  been  any  sure  way  before. 

Now  there  is — the  package. 

So  buy  walnuts  in  the  package — ^always  and 
often. 

Use  them  in  many  ways  you  have  never  thought  of 
before.  The  recipe  booklet  in  each  package  gives  many 
suggestions  —  such  as  —  salted,  candied,  walnut  bread, 
cake,  salads,  and  other  delightful  recipes.  The  food  value 
of  walnuts  is  greater  than  that  of  meat. 

You  will  want  these  large,  full,  beautifully  while 
walnuts  for  the  Holidays. 


^^mi- 


^* 


— for  Christmas  candies 
— the  Christmas  tree 
— the  stockings 
— the  box  of  goodies 
— the  Christmas  feast 

The  bright  red  and  green  pack- 
age will  help  in  ihe  Christmas  trim- 
mings— and  make  a  Christmassy 
gift. 

iliOC      sizes      OvIC 

If  you  cannot  buy  from  your 
dealer,  we  will  mail  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  30c  or  60c. 

CALIFORNIA    WALNUT 

GROWERS     ASSOCIATION 

Los  Angeles,  California 


BRAND! 


FahctSoftShiiW 
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Westinghouse 
Ford  Systems 

Starting  —Lighting — Ignition 

THE  new  equipment  for  Ford  Cars  is  now  ready;  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  on  Ford  Cars  in  all  conditions,  and  over  all 
sorts  of  roads,  and  has  demonstrated  its  thorough  reliability. 

The  Starting  and  Lighting  unit  is  mounted  on  adjustable  brackets,  and  is  driven 
by  a  Westinghouse  Compensating  Sprocket  through  a  special  silent  chain,  three  tons 
strong. 

Everything  necessary  for  the  equipment  comes  with  it — ^switches,  armored  wires, 
storage  battery,  pressed  steel  battery  box,  and  all  details.  Deliveries  can  be  made 
immediately. 

For  further  information  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  the  nearest  Station  or  Agency. 
Exhibited  at  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Shows 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ozbum  Automobile  Supply  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md..  The  Richardson  Garage 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Motor  ParU  Co. 
Chicaifo.  III.,  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
Cleveland,  0.,The  Auto  Electric  Equipment  Co. 
Denver,  Col.,  Shaffer  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Houston.  Texas,  Tel-ElectHc  Co. 
KnnH.is  City.  Mo.,  The  Equipment  Co. 
Minnc.iiKilis,  Minn.,  Reinharil  Bros.  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Shuler  Rubber  &  Supply  Co. 
Oclwein,  la..  Chas.  W.  Bopp 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Severin  Tirefls  Supply  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Powell  Supply  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equipment  Co. 

Springfield.  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  Phoenix  Automobile  Supply  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Record  Auto  Supply  &  Ser- 
vice Co. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Chicago,  III.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Westinghouse  Sales -Service 
Stations 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

For  Canada:    Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


I 

am 
mter- 
eited    to 
get     Book- 
I e  t        and 
learn     prices 
on     Westing- 
house      Electric 
Starting  -  Lightir 
and   Starting  -  Light- 
ing-Ignition    Systems 
for  my  Ford  Car.  Mail  to 


Name. 
Street 
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STAHDIIRD  mMILY  PHYSICIAN 

In  tw"  liru"-  \'l'im.  •«.  iHii-tniii  .1     Cl.tli.  H-Vno  p<'r  Mot. 
FISK  \    WMiN  M.I  s  ((.MPWV.    Tul.-      NIW  V(,i;K 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

llv  Ai-liillc.H  U(»i',  M.I).       net.  $1.00;   by  mnll,  f1  OR 
Fi:.NK  i  \VAGN.\LLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YuRK 


How  to  Resell  the  liidisa  Smnwgf  of  Persons!  FiQoyment 


The  House  We  Live  In 

Talks  About  the  Body  and  the 
Kiuiit  Use  ol  It 

III  \\  iLi.A»  Lluci  lU.rii  ,   L.ll  I) 

An  Inspiring  and  Profitable  Volume  to  Read  at 
anv  Age. 

'"The  most  rninyabte  time  of  life  comes  after  one  is 
six!  if    personal   ex|>crience   be   the  criterion, 

Alt' 

1:  is  the  anihor  of  this  book-  in.'  i'-  intres 

tell  .iiirai  tivrl\  »liv  and  h'>w  tins  c.in  li'  liis 

"Indian  Siiinmir"  cm  l>e  widely  and  hi;  lied. 

The  book's  directions  are  choice  and  durnur,);. 

rfimiy.  Cloth,  (to  rrnti:  pmtfMfJ,  6S  cents 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  Pablisker..  NEWYORK 


ThermomQters 


NONE  BETTER 
YOUR  DEALER 
WILLTELLYOU 


besieging  monarch  ^^sits  Kisington  himself, 
to  see  the  places  that  have  been  the  scenes 
of  the  stories,  with  the  result  that  the  war 
comes  to  a  very  speedy  end,  and  all 
because  of  a  boj-'s  power  to  read.  The 
book  should  be  cordially  greeted  by  libra- 
rians. ]Miss  Brown  has  a  sense  of  humor 
regarding  American  libraries.  There  is 
much  entertainment  throughout  the  stories. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.     The  Lost  Prince. 

Pp.  415.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

^Irs.  Burnett's  latest  story  has  a  roman- 
tic fascination  that  carries  it  outside  the 
realm  of  distinctively  juvenile  pubUca- 
tions.  It  is  as  interesting  for  old  readers 
as  for  young.  It  is  much  on  the  order  of 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  One  can  very 
readily  guess,  at  the  beginning,  that  tho 
the  lost  Prince  may  have  lived  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  story  opens,  the 
father  of  the  little  hero  is  none  other  than  a 
descendant  of  the  lost  PYince,  waiting  to 
come  into  his  own  again  as  King  of  Sama\'ia. 
No  boy  or  girl  reader  will  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  relationship  which 
e.icists  between  the  joung  hero  and  his 
father,  as  well  as  between  the  young  hero 
and  a  little  cripple  boy  ofif  the  streets  of 
London,  who  becomes  his  bosom  friend 
and  companion.  These  boys  together  are 
selected  by  the  king,  who  is  to  come  into 
his  own  again,  for  a  pilgrimage  through 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  large 
cities,  in  order  to  spread  the  news  that  it  is 
time  for  all  good  Sama\'ians  to  rise  and 
rescue  their  blest  country  from  the  hands 
of  designing  parties.  Mrs.  Burnett's  style 
is  charming,  even  tho  at  times  there  is  a 
tendencj'  to  be  a  little  oversentimental. 
"The  Lost  Prince"  may  not  be  as  popular 
among  children  as  "Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roj%"  but  it  will  meet  with  the  cordial 
reception  which  greeted  "The  Secret 
Garden." 

Chapin,  Anna    .\llce.      The    Every-daF    Fairy 

Book.  Ill u.st rated  in  color  by  Jessie  W  illcox  Smith. 
Pp.  160.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $2  net. 

This  story  has  a  mixture  of  imagination 
\s'ith  excellent  realism  in  its  treatment  of 
child-life.  It  is  a  series  of  tales  told  to  a 
sensitive  little  boy,  who  when  a  baby  was 
rescued  during  a  shipwTeck,  and  is  now 
guarded  b\'  an  overzealous  lady.  He  makes 
friends  with  a  family  next  door,  consisting 
of  a  splendid  motherkin  and  her  four  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  eventually  turns  out 
to  be  the  little  fellow's  twin-sister.  This 
motherkin  tells  many  of  the  stories.  There 
is  some  improbability  in  the  plot,  but 
such  flashes  as  the  little  boy's  first  ad- 
ventiu-es  beyond  the  garden-wall,  and  his 
struggle  with  his  own  child-nature,  make 
the  book  worth  while. 

Culllson,  Irene  Margaret.  Mother  Goose 
Finger-Plays.  Pp.  32.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.     60  cents. 

In  a  short  introduction  the  author  of  this 
book  says:  "Finger-plays  help  materially 
in  giving  concrete  form  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  jingles."  With  tliis  idea  in  mind,  she 
has  collected  a  number  of  the  Mother- 
Goose  jingles,  and  has  indicated  various 
stage-directions  as  to  how  different  lines 
should  be  acted  by  the  fingers  as  a  repertory 
companj'.  The  book  will  find  a  warm 
welcome  at  such  times  as  when  children 
are  spending  a  storj'-hour  in  somebodj''s 
lap.  The  author  takes  the  subject  perhaps 
a  little  too  seriously.  Disciples  of  Froebel 
I     will  revel  in  a  book  of  this  type. 
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Buy  a  Better  Starter  Battery 

Buy  batteries  as  you  buy  tires. 

Look  to  their  worth. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  outside  appearance  of 
the  box.  Paint  and  pretty  things  don't  make 
electric  power. 

Look  down  into  it! 

For  that's  where  power  is  stored  in  your  starter 
battery. 

Any  manufacturer  can,  if  he  wants  to  go  to  the  expense, 
dupHcate  USL  doweled  and  dove-tailed  boxes,  and  lead 
covered  terminals,  handles  and  screws. 

What  he  can't  give  you  are  new-type   USL  exclusive 
^  machine  pasted  plates — the  marvelous  plates  which 

'  r  make  USL  batteries  last  longer  than  any  other  starter 

•'•  batteries  ever  built. 

We  own  and  control  exclusively  the  special  machinery  for 
manufacturing  the  machine  pasted  plates. 

Put  a  new-type  USL  in  your  car  and  get  away  from  bat- 
tery trouble.    They  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any  car  made. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  marvelous  new-type  starter 
battery.  Write  for  our  book,  "The  Black  Box  Mystery 
Explained,"  price  50c,  but  free  to  you  if  you  send  us  name 
and  model  of  your  car.  You'll  find  it  interesting.  Write 
for  it  today. 

New-type  USL  starter  batteries  are  sold  with  a  fif- 
teen months'  guarantee.  Free  inspection  as  often 
as  you  require  it.      No    limit    on    this    free    service, 

U  S  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries 
and   the   famous    USL   Electric    Starter 

BRANCHES: 
New   York  Boston  Cleve.and  Kansas  City  St.  Louis 

Chicago  Buffalo  Washington  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Service  stations  maintained  in  every  section  of  the  country 
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can  be 
made    by 
yourself  into 
scores    of    useful 
and    uniquely    beauti- 
ful   thinj^s    for    Christmas 
Giving  at  the  mere   cost   of    a 
few    thin    boards   of    Cypress, 
wood   eternal,"    and    "a    little 
labor  lovingly  done." 


the 
pleasant 


This  box  was 

made  by  a  society 

iiirl  of  Nctv  Orleans. 


WHY 
NOT 


MAKE  HIM  A  "SUGI"  CYPRESS  BOX? 


to    keep   his   cigars  in    {let  him    call    it    a   humidor   if   he   wants   to.) 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  whv  should  not  YOU  put  in  a  little  time  and  a  little  easy 
and  interesting  work  and  make  HER  a  royal  serving  tray  of  Sugi  Cypress— that  will 
add  real  distinction  to  your  dining-room  and  delight  her  more  than 
any  conventional  gift  of  greater  cost.     Anyhow,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 

Get  the  NEW  CYPRESS  "SUGI"  BOOK; 

"The  Most  Usaulk  Free  Book  Ever  Printed  For  Folks  Like  You  and  Us." 

It  telU  not  only  how  you  can  reproduce  perfectlv  the  rare  and  coveted  Antique  Japanese  Driftwood 
«'fTeits  by  scorching  ami  brushingoffa.  pifoe  of  "just  ordinary  lumber-  (workinK  in  your  own  kitchen  or 
crllar)  but  nisi)  why  Cvpress.  owirx  to  its  peculiar  properiies  is  the  only  wood  the  Sugi  treatment  will 

work  on— aside  from  the  fait  that    no   other   American   wood  offers  similarly  ornate  natural  grain. 

The  SUGI  procei*  IS  NOT  "P  Y  R  O  G  R  A  P  H  Y"  nor  anything  like  it.  Yo 
nodesiKninjfortracinjrorcoloring— simply  tn>w.ott/ /Ac  «a/Kra/ beauty  and  distinct  ion  of  the  wood. 
book  .-ilsi.list.Hnumberlesssuggesticnsasto  What  to  Make— from  a  glove  bo.x  to  paneliing  for  the  lil 

DON' T  MI-S  n      AND  DON'T  DELAY.      WRITE  FOR  VOL.  26.       SENT  FREE. 


You  do 
The 
brary. 


'■■•  "'— r-r rr- 

Wh.-nl>l«nnlnira  Man.lon.n  Bunioilf'W.ii  Kami. n  Slirj.inirPorrh  nr  ju»l  »  F<-nr<-. re itH-mlM- i-"ll'l/fc  Cy/>rfM  Kou  BuiM  Bu/ On 

1^  I   ,  ,,,       \l  I.  llolM)  IIKI.I>   llt.r.MliMl.N  I      h.iji   \"\        oi,i    .  jilii.-  r.«..iUi  .  »  iin-  al  >    ur  sctm..-  wiHi   li,  liol.le  CouiimI 

SOUTHERN    CYPRESS    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION 

1223  Hibrrni*  Bink   Bldf..  New  Orleans,  La. ;;  1223  Heard  National  Bank  BIdg..  JackjonTille.  Fla. 

IN-IM    ON   LWIlK^.s   Al    UilK   I.OCAI.  1)Ka'u:R'S^  iFTlfniA.s.N  1    II.  LET  US  K\OW   I.MMHVJATBLY 


VKItKR  THF.  f'A  UK  OF  Til  K  J  A  VA  SF.S  K  WA  II 
OFFIV F.,  a  I.,.,!,  of  iriliiii  il<  rir-l  li  iii'l  iiiMKlit*  inl/'  thr  Kus».- 
Japftnf*«-  War  witli  niitiirr...).  a<-tiijil  <iiin|>4tiift«.  91. &0  lM>ttpaid. 
rU.MK  k  WAIi.NAU.st  (lUrANV.  SKW  VDIIK 


RECENT  HARVARD  books 

Essays  in  Social  Justice 


By  T.  N.CARVER 


$2.00 


Thr  author  prr^irnt'*  .i  cure  for  poverty,  which  \\v  con- 
•iclrri  .iH  iinn«M  f  ..H.irv  ;i<«  inalana  or  v»*lIow  fever.  His 
riirc  rc.n  hi-.,  i  he  Hiinn  i-  .>|  ilw  iniiilih- 

Second  Partition  of  Poland 


B»  R.  H.  LORD 


An 
Kii 

I.I  I' 


$2.25 

v»ni-*   fruin  llic  tjiubrrak  of  thf 
in    1787    to  ihr  fliMmemtM>rmcnt 


Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question 

8)  F.  W.  TAUSSIG  $2.00 

A  cliw-iixion  III  i.iriff  probtcma  In  grneml  with  ile- 
l.iilr<l  illiKtrnlion*  from  the  augar,  atccl  and  textile 
iniluatnci*. 

Problems  in  Market  Distribution 

By  A    W    SHAW  $1.00 

Bibliography  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment.     By  W.  B.  MUNRO  $2.50 

Two  Commencement  Addresses 

By  HENRY  CABOI  LODGE  $  .35 

Chaucer  and  His  Poetry 


By  G    L.  KITTREOr.E 


$1.25 


Harvard    University    Press 

12  University  Hall      Cambridea.  Mass. 


ARTZIBASHEF 

IS  the  prophet  of  modern 
Russian  fiction. 

Edmvni)  GossE  says:  "In  Russia  alone 
amonK  the  countries  of  central  and 
eastern  Eiiroi)e.  the  novel  has  developed 
with  a  radical  oriuinality.  .  .  .  That  the 
Russians  have  indicated  a  i)ath  to  :ie\v  fields  in  the 
somewhat  outwoni  province  of  novel-writing  is  abun- 
dantly manifest." 

.^r/~/7v/.f Ac/ represents  Russian  fiction  at  its  best. 

Sanine  $1.35  net 

"It  swept  intelligent  Russia  as  no  hook  in  our 
time  lias  swept  any  country." — London  Times. 

Breaking-Poinf   $140  net 

"Sunine  \\;isa  uuik.  of  genius — of  tliat  magic 
imperisliahle  flavor  wliich  seems  so  lacking  in 
our  timid,  paltering,  unreal  fiction.  And 
Brfaking-Point,  1  l>elieve,  is  a  far  greater  book." 

—  Boston  Transcript. 

The  Millionaire   $<  23  net 

"It  !•>  I'tu'  of  tlic  ino^t  notalile  books  of  the 
present  season." — New  ^'(>rk  Times. 

ARTZIBASHEF 

is  indispensable  to  proper  comprehension  of 
the  soul  of  restless  Russia.  Its  highest  ex- 
pression is  in  his  novels. 

Publithed  by 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,   225  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City 


Eaton,  Walter  P.  Boy  Scouts' of  the  Wildcat 
Patrol.     Pp.  302.     Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Company. 

$1  net. 

Mr.  Eaton,  ha^dng  created  for  himself 
an  audience  by  his  Boy-Scout  books,  and 
ha\'ing  made  familiar  to  his  readers  the 
character  of  Peanut,  adds  to  this  year's 
output  a  new  volume  in  which  he  intro- 
duces Peanut  as  a  young  Scout  Alaster. 
Mr.  Eaton,  hke  many  writers  on  the  Boy- 
Scout  movement,  undertakes  the  simple 
task  of  novelizing  the  Bo^-Scout  Handbook. 

FAanK,  C.  .*».  Stories  from  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
by  William  Morris.  Pp.  247.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Now  that  there  are  no  more  fairy-tale 
volumes  coming  from  Andrew  Lang,  his 
publishers  have  to  look  elsewhere.  The 
present  volume  will  be  a  fitting  companion 
to  other  books  along  the  same  line  issued 
from  time  to  time.  The  opening  tale  here 
presented,  "Atlanta's  Race,"  is  one  which 
any  youngster  would  thoroughly  enjoy. 
There  is  an  introduction  which  explains 
well  the  significance  of  the  esthetic  poets 
of  Morris's  time,  and  gives  a  few  facts  re- 
garding the  hfe  of  Morris  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  "Earthly  Para- 
dise" was  WTitten.  The  illustrations  are 
in  imitation  of  old  woodcuts.  The  cover- 
design  is  most  attractive. 

Gordon,  Vi.  3.  Flags  of  the  World,  Past  and 
Present,  Their  Story  and  Associations.  500  illus- 
trations. Pp.  256.  London  and  New  York:  Frederick 
Wame  &  Co.    $2.25  net. 

This  book  explains  the  origin,  meaning, 
and  use  of  flags  in  everj*  official  path  of 
maritime  life.  Written  very  largely  from 
the  English  point  of  view,  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  describing 
the  graphic  illustrations  of  flags  and  royal 
standards  and  flag  etiquette  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  yacht  clubs  of  England.  The 
book  is  a  fascinating  one  wherein  not 
only  are  the  strict  courtesies  of  flag-raising 
and  flag-lowering  described,  but  in  a  full 
introduction  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  British  flag  is  understand- 
ingh'  given.  There  is  a  small  section  de- 
voted to  the  evolution  of  the  American 
Stars  and  Stripes,  but  all  sections  are  made 
subservient  to  a  full  explanation  of  British 
insignia. 

Green,  I,.  Worthin^ton.    Two  .\nnerlcan  Boys 

In    the    War-Zone.      Pp.    282.      Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1  net. 

In  this  book  there  is  something  doing 
from  the  very  start,  with  a  series  of 
breathless — tho  stereotyped — adventures, 
that  take  young  heroes  into  Russia  over 
the  Caucasus  Mountains,  into  a  ship  which 
is  blown  up  by  a  mine,  and  finally  into  the 
hands  of  the  commander  of  an  Austrian 
torpedo-boat,  who  packs  them  off  home. 
When  the  storj-  opens,  these  precocious 
youths  have  just  returned  from  hair-raising 
adventures  in  ^lexico.  Their  foolish  par- 
ents let  them  take  this  second  trip,  tho 
warned  beforehand  of  their  children's  pre- 
dilections for  the  "hero-business."  No 
sooner  do  the  boys  arrive  in  Russia  than 
their  father  is  discovered  to  have  on  one 
side  of  his  family  German  blood,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  father  is  held 
prisoner  for  fear  he  is  a  spy. 

Hall,  .4.  Neely.  Home-made  Toys  for  Girls  and 
Boys.  Pp.  217.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company.    $1.25  net. 

The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hall  has  led  him 
to  point  out  how  to  do  many  seemingly 
simple   things.     Were  it   possible   to   take 
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the  time,  one  would  like  to  make  many 
of  the  home-made  toys  here  suggested.  For 
instance,  what  more  tempting  than  to  take 
the  works  of  an  old  clock  and  utilize 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  a  Ferris-wheel? 
What  more  delightful  task  than  to  take 
the  same  old  works  and  attach  them  to  a 
home-made  automobile?  How  many  boys 
could  be  kept  away  from  the  task  of  con- 
structing an  elevator  as  simple  as  the  one 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hall  for  a  toy  office- 
building?  Altogether  here  is  a  book  which, 
hke  the  others  by  the  same  author,  will 
keep  many  idle  hands  busy  in  profitable 
channels. 

Hunt;  Clara  W.  What  ShaU  We  Read  to  the 
Children?  Pp.  136.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1  net. 

This  is  an  excellent  guide,  dealing  with 
books  for  children  of  early  years.  It  is 
addrest  primarily  to  parents.  The  author 
emphasizes  the  responsibihty  of  the  home 
in  the  guidance  of  juvenile  taste.  Miss 
Hunt  herself,  head  of  the  Children's 
Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Pubhc  Li- 
brary, has  had  varied  experience  in  the 
use  of  books,  and  she  recommends  those 
volumes  with  which  she  has  had  the  best 
results.  She  takes  no  namby-pamby  view 
of  her  subject,  nor  does  she  belittle  the 
possibiHties  of  the  modern  child.  She 
ranges  herself  on  the  side  of  imagination, 
and  deplores  what  she  calls  the  gentle, 
sirnphfying  methods  of  certain  ambitious 
editors.  She  is  not  overcordial  to  the 
educational  theorist,  nor  is  she  over- 
rigorous  in  her  grading  of  children's  books. 
Her  style  is  almost  colloquial  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  she  writes  with  a  certain 
human  understanding  and  a  pleasing  sense 
of  humor.  Her  aim  is  to  develop  in  the  , 
child  from  the  very  earhest  years  a  love  of 
the  beautiful,  a  reverence  for  the  ideal,  and 
a  regard  for  the  best.  The  book  is  to  be 
w-armly  recommended. 

Hurlbut,  Jesse  Lyman.  The  Story  of  Jesus: 
A  Compiete  Life  of  Christ.  Written  in  Simple 
language  and  Based  on  the  Gospel  Narrative  200 
illustrations.  Pp.  496.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company.     $1.50. 

The  present  volume  sets  out  consciously 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  time  and 
place  and  of  the  personahty  of  Jesus.  Dr. 
Hurlbut's  volume,  with  its  numerous  and 
interesting  pictures,  presents  the  story  much 
after  the  manner  of  many  Sunday-school 
teachers.  He  has  been  anxious  to  infuse 
into  his  text  all  the  information  necessary 
for  our  understanding  of  the  Bible.  He 
at  times  quotes  directly  passages  from  the 
New  Testament.  The  book  may  find  a 
warm  welcome  in  well-defined  channels,  but 
in  hterary  tone  it  suffers  when  comparison 
is  made  with  the  literary  tone  of  the  Bible 
itself. 

Jonckheere,  Robert.  When  I  Was  a  Boy  in 
Belgium.  Pp.  153.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company.     75  cents  net. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  dealing 
with  children  of  other  lands.  Every  one, 
young  and  old,  is  now  interested  in  stricken 
Belgium.  The  author,  who  is  a  refugee 
and  has  made  a  new  start  in  business 
since  coming  to  America,  not  only  recounts 
the  chief  incidents  in  his  hfe  as  a  boy,  but 
brings  his  narrative  up  to  date  by  telling 
of  those  horrible  days  of  invasion,  when 
his  family  were  driven  hither  and  thither 
until  they  could  make  their  escape.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  directions  as  to  games  played  by  Bel- 
gian boys,  and  to  accounts  of  school-life. 


Give  Christmas  Gifts 
That  Are  Useful 


Urn  Electric  Percolator 
12293 


Christmas  can  be  made  a  much 
happier  time  by  making  your  gifts 
useful  and  practical.  Every  woman 
who  likes  to  make  her  table  at- 
tractive by  little  niceties  of  service 
would  be  overjoyed  to  receive 
articles  of  the  famous  line  of 
Manning-Bowman  Ware. 

The  beauty  of  these  devices 
can  be  judged  by  the  illustrations. 
Their  utility  and  practicability  are 
assured  by  the  fact  that 


^4anning- 

Quality  Ware 


Chafing  Dish  Outfit 
388   105 


Toaster  1210 


has  established  a  standard  for  cooking 
and  heating  devices  for  use  with  elec- 
tricity, alcohol  or  on  ordinary  coal  or 
gas  range. 

The  coffee  percolators  offer  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  the  percolation  prin- 
ciple of  coffee  making.  Over  100  pot 
and  urn  styles  to  select  from. 

The  chafing  dishes  have  established 
a  reputation  that  brings  instantly  to  mind 
the  name  Manning-Bowman.  Those 
equipped  with  the  "  Alcolite  Burner"  have 
the  cooking  power  of  a  gas  stove. 

Exclusive  features  like  these  distinguish 

the    entire    line    of    Manning-Bowman 

household  utilities.    Satisfactory  selection 

^i^^can  be  made  at  jewelry,  housefurnishing, 

■^^  hardware  and  department  stores. 


Catalogue  illuslrating  an  assortment  of  these 
goods  sent  on  request.  IV  rile  for  Booklet  M-3 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Nickel  Plate,  Solid  Copper  and  Aluminum  War* 
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OF  ALL  American  industries,  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles  and  commercial  cars  today  best 
typifies  commercial  success.  In  little  more  than  a 
tiecade  it  has  leaped  to  second  place  among  Ameri- 
can industries,  with  an  annual  output  worth  many, 
many  millions.  ■ 

This  success  is  due  to  no  accident.  It  has  been 
based  upon  the  sound  application  of  sound  business 
principles  —  preeminently  upon  the  fulfilling  of 
fundamental  human  needs  in  an  increasingly  eco- 
nomical manner. 

Paniinenfal  pfgfgrs 

Nor  is  It  due  to  accident,  but  to  the  same  observance  of 
the  same  business  principles,  that  among  all  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  field,  certain  ones  stand  out  by  reason  of  their 
steady,  consistent  progress.  Today  145  manufacturers  of 
pleasure  and  commercial  cars  use  one  or  more  models  of 
the  Continental  Motor:  every  one  of  these  manufacturers 
that  has  been  on  the  Continental  books  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  measure  of  prosperity. 

If  there  is  a  royal  road  to  success  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, one  sign-post  on  it  undoubtedly  bears  the  well-known 
trade-mark  of  "Continental  Motors." 

/,(■/  /'/  ^uUf  your  way  to  niotor-satlsf action . 

CONTINENTAL    MOTOR    MFG.   COMPANY 


Factories:  Detroit:  Muskegon 

Laraest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world 


'■^  .... 


•iiiiiiiiUH 


^  KM«< 


■  ttlaiiii 
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Kingsley,  Charles.  The  Water-Babies.  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  Pp.  320.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $2  net. 

Hardly  a  year  passes  that  we  do  not 
obtain  a  new  edition  of  this  classic  for 
children.  But  when  we  obtain  the  draw- 
ings of  such  an  artist  as  W.  Heath  Robin- 
son, we  can  afford  to  welcome  a  new 
treatment  of  an  exquisite  fairy-tale.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  one  of  the  best  illustrators 
we  have  for  cliildren.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion he  fully  shows  his  Avonderful  facility 
in  handling  black  and  white.  He  has 
numy  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  Calde- 
cott.  The  color-plates,  however,  are  con- 
ventional in  their  scope  and  colors. 

Kneeland,     Clarissa    A.       Smugglers'     Island. 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Swiss  Family  Robmson.     Pp. 
357.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.25  net. 

This  book  is  announced  as  a  modern 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson."  It  deals  with 
four  children  who  go  to  an  obscure  island 
for  a  picnic,  and  are  lost  to  view  for  seven 
years.  The  object  of  the  author  seems 
to  be  to  show  what  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness will  do  under  circumstances  where 
people  have  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
obtaining  food  from  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings and  having  to  face  a  problem  of 
shelter  and  clothing  without  any  of  the 
modern  ways  of  getting  them.  The 
children  live  on  this  island  with  little 
discomfort,  partly  due  to  the  executive 
power  of  the  sister,  partly  to  the  startling 
manliness  of  the  young  brother.  The 
narrative  is  direct  and  the  moral  tone 
excellent. 

Knipe,  Einilie  Benson,  and  Alden,  Arthur.  A 
Maid  of '76.  Pp.276.  New  York:  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  Revolutionary  story,  told 
with  spirit.  There  is  much  ingenuity 
shown  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  It 
deals  with  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
who,  through  the  Tory  inclinations  of 
their  father,  fall  into  all  kinds  of  adven- 
tures. It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
motive  in  the  book  is  best  developed — 
the  gradual  awakening  of  the  father  to 
the  injustice  of  England,  or  the  loyal 
devotion  of  the  children,  who  stand  by 
America,  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
main true  to  their  parent.  There  is  a 
little  love-flavor  in  tlie  person  of  a  Tory 
girl  who  is  very  attractive.  The  illustra- 
tions are  adequate,  and  the  cover-design 
agreeable,  with  a  medallion  head  of  the 
heroine.  Both  George  III.  and  Washington 
.figure  as  minor  characters. 

Lindsay,  Maud.  The  Story-Teller.  Pp.  117. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company.    $1  net. 

From  the  end-papers  used  in  this  book 
one  can  understand  where  Miss  Lindsay 
got  her  title:  they  picture  the  charm 
and  fascination  of  the  Middle  Ages  min- 
strel, or  jongleur,  who  is  seated  telling  a 
story  to  the  childi'en  of  a  medieval  house- 
hold. With  poetic  feeling,  and  much 
frankness  and  simpheity.  Miss  Lindsay 
tells  twelve  stories,  keeping  them  short. 
Her  style  is  excellent  and  the  stories  point 
a  moral  not-too  directly.  Many  are  based 
on  literary  sources;  for  ins.tanee,  "The 
Lions  in  the  Way"  is  founded  on  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  author  even 
turns  to  Shakespeare  for  a  certain  amount 
of  inspiration.  The  book  is  one  to  be 
cordially  recommended  to  mothers  looking 
for  something  suitable  for  children  between 
four  and  five. 


Overton,  Jacqueline.  Life  of  Robert  Louis 
Steven.son.  Pp.  180.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons._  $1  net. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  record  of  a 
biography  so  simply  told  and  so  excellently 
constructed  for  children  as  the  present 
one.  Miss  Overton  should  give  us  other 
biographies  as  sincerely  and  as  enthusi- 
astically written.  We  do  not  see  how 
children  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  bond 
of  sympathy  that  existed  between  Steven- 
son and  his  father,  nor  will  boys  who 
are  eager  for  strange  and  strenuous  ad- 
ventures be  disappointed  when  they  read 
the  chapters  dealing  with  Stevenson's  trip 
to  California.  The  author  is  judicious  in 
description  of  Stevenson's  books,  and 
skilfully  designates  the  motives  prompting 
eich  story  and  each  essay.  This  book  is 
a  model  for  future  biogi'aphers. 

Parlier,  Commander  Thomas  D.,  V.  S.  N. 
Young  Heroes  of  the  American  Navy.  Pp.  286. 
Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Company.    $1  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  retired  com- 
mander in  the  United  States  Navy.  Each 
chapter  deals  picturesquely  with  some  hero 
of  the  Navy.  The  incidents  are  more  or 
less  dramatized  by  the  author,  whose 
attempt  is  to  tell  his  facts  l)y  means  of 
spirited  conversation.  The  chapter  on 
Hobson  and  the  Merrimac  is  graphic  as 
far  as  the  youthful  personality  of  Hobson 
himself  is  concerned,  but  not  as  a  his- 
torical record.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is, 
in  many  particulars,  of  the  right  sort. 

Pyle,  Katharine.  Six  Little  Ducklings.  Illus- 
trated by  the  Author.  Pp.  99.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    $1  net. 

Aliss  Katharine  Pyle  has  written  a  story 
which  children  of  from  three  to  five  will 
relish.  There  is  nothing  very  original  in 
the  theme,  inasmuch  as  we  have  read 
before  stories  dealing  with  families  of 
ducks  and  their  friendship  with  famihes  of 
chickens.  But  the  adventures  are  simply 
narrated  and  have  a  certain  quaint  quality 
that  relieves  them  from  any  charge  of  being 
mechanically  constructed.  The  most  re- 
freshing parts  of  this  book  are  the  numerous 
yellow-  and  green-tinted  illustrations  which 
depict  various  adventures  of  the  six  little 
ducklings.  Miss  Pyle  has  cleverly  caught 
the  emotional  expressions  of  these  feathered 
characters. 


Seaman,    .\ugusta    Uuiell.      The    Boarded-Up 
House.     Pp.217.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

$1.25  net. 

This  story  ran  as  a  serial  in  St.  Nicholas, 
and  while  it  does  not  surpass  Sherlock 
Holmes,  it  attempts  to  compete  with  that 
detective  in  two  httle  heroines  who  enter  a 
boarded-up  house  next  door  to  them.  They 
followed  a  eat  into  the  deserted  house  and 
found  everything  in  disorder,  just  as  if  the 
people  had  left  suddenly.  As  the  mystery 
turns  out,  the  people  did  leave  suddenly 
at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War; 
mother  and  son  separated  because  of 
different  sympathies.  Gradually,  one  by 
one,  evidence  accumulates  while  these 
girls  search  through  the  empty  house  and 
piece  together  the  whole  story  of  a  disrup- 
tion of  a  family  because  of  different  war- 
sympathies. 

Skinner,  Ada  M.     The  Tale  of  Tibby  and  Tabby. 

Pp.89.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Here  is  a  book  intended  strictly  for 
children  of  four  and  five  years.  Miss 
Skinner  takes  a  commonplace  story  of 
two  kittens  who  wander  away  from  home 
and  whose  chief  adventures  consist  in 
meeting  a  grasshopper,  a  dog,  an  owl,  the 


(The  first  edition  is  exhausted  but  the  second  revised  edi- 
tion will  be  ready  when  this  advertisement  appears.) 

The  President  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
THE  New  York  and  other  Libraries, 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Mr.  Ja.mes 
J.  Hill,  and  thousands  of  other 
prominent  men  and  institutions  have 
this  book  on  their  shelves,  and 
with  very  good  reason.  for  the 
interest  in  the  subject  is  intense. 


CeORUK  H.  ALLEN.  fH  0. 
CAPTAIN  WHITBHEAD.  U.S.  A 
ADWIRAL  CHADWIOt.  U.  S.  N. 

ISTRODUCIION  »" 
HON.  WialAM  HOWARD  TAfT 


Ex-President  TAFT  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  this  series  tells  us  that  when  a  cata- 
clysm like  the  present  war  in  Europe  makes 
a  turning  point  in  human  progress  we  are  led 
to  study  its  causes. 

Are  you,  as  are  so  many  others, 
wondering  what  has  caused  this  mo- 
mentous conflict  that  has  so  con- 
vulsed the  whole  current  of  human 
life  and  thought  ? 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  motives 
and  causes  brought  about  the  catastrophe; 
what  spiritual  or  moral  considerations  drov'e 
the  nations  to  the  point  of  going  to  war ; 
how  they  mobilized  their  military,  naval, 
financial,  and  other  forces;  exactly  how  hos- 
tilities progressed ;  and  the  economic  and 
political  results?    ■ 

The  immediate  success  of  this  series  of 
inexpensive  volumes  by  trained  historians 
and  military  and  naval  experts  proves  that 
many  thoughtful  persons,  and  institutions 
of  many  kinds,  are  glad  to  have  such  vol- 
umes devoted  to  these  subiects  for  reading 
and  reference  now. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  it  "a  real  addition  to 
the  literature  of  this  great  disaster,"  and  adds  that  "it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  another  volume  that  attempts  to  do  just 
what  this  one  does  and  does  it  so  well."  The  New  York 
Tribune  considers  the  series  "likely  to  become  the  most 
serious  and  serviceable  popular-scholarly  history  cf  the 
war  in  all  its  phases  that  we  shall  have."  The  Sew  York 
Times  commends  it  for  "  its  elaborate  illustiations  and  its 
unusually  nqn-partisan  spirit."  The  Sim,  New  York,  feels 
the  same  way  about  it  and  calls  it  "a  handsome 
specimen  of  typography." 

The  first   volume,  complete  in  itself,  is  de-  jy-   , 

voted   to  a  consideration    of    the    motives        .^.s?    \^ 
and  causes  which  brought  about  the  war.  ^^       n<5 

Would  you  like  to  have  it,  with  details        ^^C-       J^    '■ 
of  special   offer  to    advanre  subscrib- 
ers, sent   to   you   so   that    ycu  can 
look    it    over    at     your    leisure  ?  ^ 

Ever>'  member  of  your  family        .,^^ 
will   be   interested:   shall   we         ^ 
send    it  to    your    home? 


<^^  .;^0' 


^^VV^^ 


^^^ 


liN 


.•b 


And     will      you      send  ^       <i  „  ■^ 

us     first      payment         J>'       ■."■>   \  • 
of       one       dollar         ^<f       s-^  .^K*.* 
or      return     the 
volume,     tmciit, 
within  three  v' 


/ 
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Ybfa  can  invest  your  money  in  a  Jeffeiy 
Four  ^mth  the  certainty  of  verysmaU 
depreciation.The  ^igineering,  matenals 
ana  WDi^manship  are  of  that  high-grade 
character  which  gives  the  average 
owner  four  or  five  seasons  of  perfect 
service— and  the  price  is  standard. 

Body,  itandard  seven -pAsscnger  Chrtterfictd  t>'p€  •  Front  scats,  divided  •  Driver's  sodt.  adjustable  •  Upholstery, 
deep  rcAl  Leather  •  Shipping  weight,  1750  pounds  •  Motor,  Jeffer^- high -spood  hijth-cfficiency'  -  Ignition.  Dosch 
magneto         Starting  and  lighting  system,  Biiur  electric    •    tquipment.  complete   •    Entire  car  qy;.  Jeffer."- built. 


^^R 


STANOWID  SE\IN  PASSENClR.tKn?;  wilAoif  .■•■/■j;«»y  S«i»,  SIOOO  •  THREtrASStNCER  ROADSTER.SIOOO 
•-IDAN  (Krrtfi^Nr  T'/>l  tlll'S    •    JEFFIRV  SlX.SllSO 


Vnnt  FOK 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeflfery  Company 

Mam  Office  and  Works       Kenosha,  \X'i*con!iin 


FOR    A 

Christmas  Present 

that    will    bi-   ofton    re-road    and   always  treasured 
Give   to  your  Pastor  — 

The  Psychology  of  Inspiration 

An  '•ntj»'avor  lo  furmuUlc  conception*  that  almost  every 
Chrutian  tn-day  bclirvrt,  hut  without  knowing  why  hr  do<-»  so. 
No  one  ha«  approached  the  tubiecl  from  this  point  of  view." 

-Edward  l-Uvrcll  Hale. 

Give   to  your    Teacher 

Fundamentals  in  Education,  Art  and  Civics 

"OffaH-inalmginlrreil.  .  .  .  What  impreues  one  L«  ihr 
prnonalily  o<  a  profound  thinker  and  a  contummale  teacher  be- 
hind every  paragraph." — "Dundet  (Scotland)  Courier. 

Give  to  your  Sort  or  Daughter 

in  tiifh  School  or   College 

Suggestions  for  the  Spiritual  Life: 

COLI.r.i.r   .  MAI'EL  TALKS 
■■  We  have  been  rtin  ,d  ai  we  read  ihem." 

^^  <'-corJ  0/  ChriUian  lVorl(. 

"Sjirh  a  wMl»-.|.rr.vl  handlini  of  God'i  word  would  have 
•plendid  re»ull>  in  the  production  of  men." —  The  Living  Church. 

All  by  GEORGE  LANSING  RAYMOND,  L.H.D., 

lor  twenty-five  yean  Profevor  in  Princeton  Univenily. 
Each  flvo.  cloth  extra,  gill  tnp.      Nn  $1.40  :  by  mail  $1.53. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publi.hert 


Just  Published 

The  Health-Care  of 
the   Growing  Child 

A  liclp-hook  for  motlicis,  by  Louis  I  iscfur,  M.D., 
tlie  well-known  .specialist  in  cliiidren's  diseases 
aiui  a  famous  writer  on  all  that  pertains  to  the 
care  ami  well-being  of  the  little  ones. 

First  Aid  to  Mothers  and  Nurses 

Informs  the  mother  rcfiurding  tlie  thousand  and 
OIK-  details  of  ventilation,  batliinp,  clothing,  and 
personal  hygiene  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
growing  chiUl;  describes  common  ailments  and 
their  treatment,  tells  wliat  to  do  till  the  doctor 
comes,  etc. 

Every  mother  owes  it  to  herself  and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  her  child  to  own  and  study  this 
wondei-fully  helpful  new  book.  I2/ko,  Cloth., 
Illustrated.      $1.25;    hy  mail,  $1.37. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


]Man  in  the  !Moon,  and  so  on.  The  text, 
printed  in  large  type — altho  the  book  is  a 
A'ery  small  book — consists  of  short,  crisp 
sentences  within  the  range  of  a  child's 
ordinary  vocabulary.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated in  line  and  tints  by  Katherine 
F.  Sleffel. 

.Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert.  The  Home  Book  of 
Ver.se  for  Young  Folks.  Pp.  538.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $2  net. 

There  are  many  rich  books  of  verse 
compiled  for  children.  The  shelf  that  has 
upon  it  Henlej'"s  "Lyra  Heroica,"  Pal- 
grave's  "Children's  Treasury,"  and  E.  V. 
Lucas's  "Book  of  Verses"  has  a  wonderful 
garner.  It  might  be  said  that  the  market 
can  not  be  too  flooded  with  books  of  this 
type.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  the  compiler 
of  a  remarkable  collection  of  verse  for 
grown  people,  has  now^  tried  his  hand  at 
a  book  of  verse  for  children,  adopting  the 
same  fanciful  method  of  classification  that 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Smith,  adopted  in  their  three-volume 
anthologj',  collected  according  to  age  and 
interest  of  the  child-Avorld.  The  present 
book  is  full  of  good  material.  One  misses, 
however,  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  and  those 
lines  about  Sennacherib — "The  AssjTian 
came  down  Mke  the  wolf  on  the  fold,"  and 
again  "John  Anderson,  my  Jo,"  and  "Oft 
in  the  Stillj'  Xight."  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
neglected  "Horatius  at  the  Bridge," 
"Kubla  Khan,"  Scott's  "Rosabelle,"  and 
Fitzgreene-Halleck's  "Marco  Bozzaris." 
But  we  might  go  on  asking  for  omissions 
while  fully  appreciating  the  excellences  of 
the  commissions.  ^Mr.  Stevenson  is  an 
anthologist  up-to-date,  for  he  includes 
selections  by  Rupert  Brooke  (who  was 
recently  killed  in  the  Dardanelles),  by 
Alfred  Noyes,  and  John  Masefield.  The 
purchaser  of  the  book  wiU  not  feel  him- 
self defrauded  of  some  of  the  best  poetry 
for  children  ever  written. 

Swcetser,  Kate  Dirkinson.  Ten  Great  Ad- 
venturers. Pp.  281.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50  net. 

Miss  Sweetser  has  already  proved  her 
excellence  in  "Ten  Boys  from  Dickens." 
Her  present  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
biographical  shetches,  selected  from  vari- 
ous periods  in  history,  and  arranged  with 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  for 
chronological  succession  in  treatment:  for 
instance,  Livingstone,  the  adventurer  in 
darkest  Africa,  follows  P'rancis  Drake,  and 
Captain  John  Smith  follows  Livingstone. 
Each  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  adventvu-ous  spirit.  The  author 
has  maintained  an  exciting  atmosphere 
without  detriment  to  historical  accuracy. 
The  book  is  probably  more  ^solid  than 
diverting,  altho  each  chapter  leaves  one 
with  a  definite  impression  of  the  per- 
sonality treated.  It  contains  one  spirited 
drawing  by  Howard  Pyle.  George  Alfred 
Williams  is  responsible  for  the  other  pic- 
tures. In  everj-  way  the  book  is  well 
manufactured. 

Taylor,  Ann  and  Jane.  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Appleton  and  Bedford.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.     45  cents  net. 

In  this  agreeable  booklet,  wjith  its  color- 
drawings,  we  have  associations  with  chil- 
dren who  when  they  are  good-natured  are 
good-natured  to  the  point  of  irritation,  and 
when  they  are  bad  are  almost  de^'ils. 
Mcsdames  Ann  and  Jane  Tajdor  assuredly 
wTote  simple  A-erse,  and  there  is  much  in 
it  which  to  the  unsophisticated  contains 
a    great    deal    of    charm.     These    gentle 
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ladies,  like  Mrs.  Trimmer  with  her  grand- 
son, liad  clear  visions  of  the  beautiful  and 
simple,  and  deep  reverence  for  the  bless- 
ings of  earth.  IMany  a  quaint  child  will 
welcome  the  little  book  as  a  Christmas 
gift,  altho  it  is  old-fashioned  and  foreign 
to  the  modern  spirit. 

Tolson,  J.  E.  Scissors  Stories,  or  Pletiire- 
Cuttine;  for  Little  People.  Pp.  160.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1  net. 

One  has  to  admire  the  way  in  which 
■  certain  people  fold  little  pieces  of  paper, 
snipping  here  and  snipping  there,  and 
producing  the  most  wonderful  animals, 
flowers,  and  figures  of  people.  The  pres- 
ent manual  will  find  a  warm  welcome  in 
the  school-room  and  in  the  nursery.  It 
gives  directions  for  the  making  of  all  sorts 
of  interesting  designs,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  give  explicit  descriptions  how  to  cut 
a  whole  household  of  furniture  out  of  a 
single  sheet  of  paper.  There  are  number- 
less silhouette  illustrations  which  children 
will  be  able  to  trace  on  paper.  The  book 
was  prompted  by  a  conviction  that  "paper- 
cutting  is  fascinating  as  a  pastime,  interest- 
ing as  an  occupation,  and  valuable  as  an 
educational  process." 

Towne,  Charles  Hanson.  Jolly  Jaunts  with 
Jim.  Pictures  by  H.  Devitt  Welsh.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Towne  is  a  graceful  lyric  poet,  who 
here  tells  of  a  little  boy  seated  before  a 
huge,  open  fire,  building  castles  in  burning 
coals  and  seeing  a  world  of  funny  figures 
in  leaping  flames.  He  falls  asleep,  tho  you 
are  not  supposed  to  know  he  is  asleep  until 
the  last  page  of  the  book.  There  might 
have  been  more  spirit  in  Mr.  Towne's 
verse,  and  more  still  in  the  drawings  of  the 
artist.  Children  who  take  delight  in  the 
symbolic  figures  of  Fire,  Water,  Bread, 
Sugar,  and  Milk  in  Maeterlinck's  "Blue 
Bird"  will  find  something  lacking  in  such 
characters  as  Smoker-Lad,  Crackle,  Coke, 
and  Coal,  created  by  IMr.  Towne. 

Turiey,  Charles.  The  Voyages  of  Captain 
Scott.  With  an  introduction  by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie. 
Pp.  440.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2  net. 

This  is  not  distinctively  a  juvenile  book, 
but  a  brave  and  daring  record  such  as  any 
boy  of  an  adventurous  nature  will  relish; 
not  only  that,  but  the  introduction  by 
James  M.  Barrie  deals  vdth  the  boyhood 
of  the  explorer,  and  this  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  have  immediate  appeal  with  the 
younger  generation.  When  Captain  Scott's 
diaries  were  published  in  magazine  form 
we  felt  that  there  was  much  in  them  that 
boys  would  enjoy.  The  author  of  the 
present  biography  has  made  judicious  use 
of  extracts  from  them.  The  result  is  a 
story  of  breathless  incident,  with  examples 
of  fortitude  and  courage  that  excel  any  bit 
of  fiction.  The  book  is  illustrated-from 
photographs  taken  by  members  of  Scott's 
last  expedition.  Altogether  here  is  some- 
thing to  be  recommended  both  to  young 
and  old. 

Wheeler,  Harold  F.  B.  The  Boys'  Life  of  Lord 
Roberts.  Illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps. 
Pp.  272.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  life  of  Lord  Roberts  in  India  and 
South  Africa  is  full  of  spirit.  The  author 
tells  it  in  detail,  sho^\ang  a  care  which 
makes  the  book  more  than  a  personal 
sketch.  The  significant  touches  through- 
out indicate  that  the  present  war  has  in- 
spired much  direct  preachment  to  the 
youth  of  England.  The  chapter  on  the 
soldier  as  prophet  will  have  much  meaning 


Will  your  House  be  Haunted? 

Can  you  live  happily  in  a  house  where  the  ghost 
of  the  fire  peril  constantly  menaces  you,  those  you 
love,  and  the  possessions  you  treasure?  No  amount 
of  money  or  insurance  can  drive  away  this  dread. 
But,  it  can  be  prevented  in  advance.  You  can  be 
sure  of  safety.  You  can  build  into  your  house  a 
constant   and   infallible    guardian    against   danger  — 

Ny\T(:o  hollovn/tile 

Build  of  Natco  throughout  and  forget  about  fire.  Don't  worry 
about  possible  ravages  of  weather  or  time.  This  material,  now 
giving  safety  and  long  life  to  the  mammoth  skyscraper  and  to  the 
cozy  bungalow  alike,  defies  not  only  fire  but  all  of  nature's  de- 
structive forces.  Build  of  Natco  and  enjoy  greater  physical  as 
well  as  mental  comfort.  Natco's  air  blankets  are  a  great  aid 
in  keeping  out  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat. 

Whenever  and  whatever  you  do  build,  remember  Natco 
not  only  as  the  material  to  use  but  as  a  free  Service  at  your 
command.   This  Service  means  the  experienced  Natco  En- 
gineers working  with  you,  your  Architect  and  Contractor 
''   from  thefirstplanstothefinished  building.    Natco  Service  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  make  Natco  construction  so  uniformly  satisfactory. 


Natco  HaHnw  Tile  and  its 
inbuilt  air  blankets  provi.le 
protection  against  iieat . 
cold,    dampnees,   sound. 


€1 


Ml III! iiiiiiiiiiiriimiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiimi im 


Now,  while  you  are  thinking  about  Natco,  find 
out  more  about  this  material.  Send  (or  our  32-page 
hand-book,  "Fireproof  Houses,"  with  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  beautiful  Natco  residences. 
You  will  find  in  it  many  ideas  for  your  new  home. 
Mailed  anywhere  for  10c  (stamps  or  coin).  Ad- 
dress Dept.  V. 

NATION/\Ij  fire  •  PRODFING 

Established  1889 

PITTSBURGH  PENNSYLVANIA 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii r Ill iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiimiMllllimilinilllllllllliin 


Tareytoii 

London 
SmoKin^  Mixtuie 


There's  something 
about  it  youU  Hke. 

Atyour  dealers  or  sample  on  request  Ti/kJ^ii^coCbJ^Mi's^S'^tJ^'^^^^- 
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A  Clear  Case  Against  Fire 

By  the  decision  of  the  International  Jury  at   Wf 

the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition- 


fire  EXTINGUISHERS 


were  awarded  the  GOLD  MEDAL,  the 
highest  honor  conferred  upon  any  fire 
extinguisher. 

600,000  Pyrenes  now  in  use  are  offered  as  evi- 
dence.    They  have  proven  that  Pyrene 

puts  out  all  kinds  of  incipient  fires;  that 
Pyrene  protects  millions  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property  ;  that 
in  moments  of  emergency  Pyrene 
may  be  relied  upon;  that  it  saves 
159c  ori  auto  insurance  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


Judge  and  jury  all  agree — but  the  case 
\|     is  not  closed  until  Pyrene  has  your  ver- 
dict— and  you  have  Pyrene  protection. 

Write  for  booklet  "The  Vital  Five  Minutes" 
PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branchet  in  41  Cities. 

The  Pyrene  Company,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


Practical  Books  for   the  Writer,   Speaker,   Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D..  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  (r<'at'.()f  llir  tiiiiiilr' '1  .iti'I  our  qu'-^tion.-* 


ut. 


"'  Mine  and  sound." 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  •Implificationa. 
Cloth.  75  ccnu;    By  mail.  8  ccnli  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

A  record  in  conriio  and  interesting  style 
of  Ihc  Origin.  Growth.  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
tri"ats  of  Li!<  mtviro  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  luliluation  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writiiii;;  ^,\-o  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  J1.50  net;  by  mail.  I1.63. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contain*  directions  to  author-  on  thi-  mnnner  of  pre- 
parinc  copy.  corircllnB  proof  iiu«crip(s. 

copyright  UwB.  etc.  Cloth.  75  l.gj  ccnt-o. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A    Desk-Book   of  Twenty-five 

Thousand  Words   Frequently 

Mispronounced 

Embracing  Engli«h,  Foreign.  Bible,  and 
Geographical  Terms  and  Proper  Names  carefully  Pro- 
nouncexl.  .Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined.  Cloth,  750 
pages,  Jl.so;  by  mail.  Il.fii.  Ready  January,  igt6. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

An  hi.atoriral  account  of  tlie  r\olution  of  Knghsh  and 
.\merican  lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth.  Si. 00: 
by  mail,  J1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


at  the  present  time.  Not  since  the  days 
of  Wellington  have  we  had  an  English 
general  of  quite  the  strategic  proportions 
of  Roberts.  A  small  man  was  Roberts, 
but  Joffre  and  French  and  Jellicoe — and  in 
the  past,  Xapoleon  and  Xelson — were  all 
small  men.  This  is  a  record  of  a  born 
soldier.  There  is  much  that  is  stirring  in 
the  text. 

ANOTHER  LIST  OF  TWENTY-ODD 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

.4ston,  Florence.  Stories  from  German  His- 
tory. Pp.  276.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

This  volume  covers  tlie  period  from  ancient 
times  to  1648,  takes  up  -witli  some  thoroughness 
manners  and  customs,  and  traces  the  rise  of 
different  royal  families  tlirough  the  Reformation 
and  the  Tlurty  Years'  War.  There  is  a  spirited 
frontispiece  in  color. 

Bache,  Elizabeth  and  Louise.  When  Mother 
Lets  Us  Make  Candy.  New  York:  Moffatt,  Yard  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  new  member  of  an  excellent  series  of 
"Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Things,"  and  contains 
recipes  and  hints  for  the  young  Huyler  or  Maillard. 
Many  directions  whet  the  appetite.  Such  a  book 
will  appeal  to  all  ages. 

Betty  Wales  Books.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

There  is  being  manufactured  the  "Betty  Wales 
dress."  named  after  this  popular  series  of  stories 
for  girls,  which  has  been  added  to  from  year  to 
year.  Some  of  these  dresses,  it  seems,  are  to  be 
offered  as  prizes  to  .salespeople  who  shall  have  sold 
the  greatest  number  of  Betty  Wales  books  be- 
tween October  15  and  Januarj'  1. 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company  also  issue  tliis 
season:  Margaret  Warde's  "Nancy  Lee's  Look- 
out"; Sara  W.  Bassetf  s  "The  Story  of  Leather"; 
Alice  T.  Curtiss  "A  Little  Maid  of  Narragansett 
Bay,"  in  the  Revolutionary  series;  and  Ethel  C. 
Biown's  "The  Three  Gays." 

Boy  Scouts'  Year-Book.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Here  is  a  book  whose  contents  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  millions  of  boys  of  scout  age.  .\mong 
those  who  helped  to  make  the  book  are  President 
Wilson,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  D.  C.  Beard,  W.  T. 
Homaday,  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Christy  Mathewson.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  illustrated. 


Burton,  Charles  P.  Camp  Bob's  HilL  Pp.  313. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  voliune  belongs  to  a  series.  It  chronicles 
adventures  that  are  fairly  well  suggested  in  the 
black-and-wliite  illustrations  by  Gordon  Grant. 
It  contains  an  amount  of  humor  that  is  often 
absent  from  books  dealing  with  the  camping 
experiences  of  a  group  of  boys. 

Chatterbox  for  1915.    Boston:  The  Page  Company. 

$1.25. 

Christmas  would  scarcely  be  Christmas  without 
this  old  standby,  however  stereotyped  it  is  in 
form  and  in  contents. 

The  Page  Company  also  publish  Daisy  R. 
Campbell's  "The  Proving  of  Virginia."  Margaret 
R.  Piper's  "The  Princess  and  the  Clan."  and 
Harrison  Adams's  "The  Pioneer  Boys  of  Yellow- 
stone; or.  Lost  in  the  Land  of  Wonders." 

Claudy.    C.    H.     Tell-Me-Why    Stories    About 

Color  and  .Sound.     Pp.  2.35.     New  York:  Robert  M. 
McBrit.c  &.  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Claudy  has  selected  the  story-telling  form 
in  which  to  impart  information  to  young  readers. 
He  has  issued  in  other  years  other  voliunes  telling 
about  nature  and  animals.  In  the  present  work 
he  gives  information  regarding  the  beginnings  of 
art  and  music,  telling  how  primitive  man  dis- 
covered the  drum,  why  the  sunl>eam  broke  into 
spectroscope  colors,  and  so  on.  An  inquisitive 
child  would  be  able  to  learn  much  through 
such  a  medium. 
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Grlswold,  Latta.  Deal  Woods.  Pp.  284.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Griswold  has  chosen  to  present  negative 
qualities,  which  are  always  doubtful  with  a 
boy.  He  should  turn  himself  to  more  positive 
factors.  As  a  writer  his  style  is  full  of  color  and 
agreeable.  "Deal  Woods"  is  a  school  story. 
What  makes  Mr.  Griswold  worth  while  is  his 
very  unusual  manner  of  treatment. 


Haskell,  Helen  Eggleston. 

New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 


Katrinka. 

$1.25  net. 


Pp.  325. 


The  Little  Schoolmate  Series  has  for  its  latest 
issue  a  book  dealing  with  life  in  a  Russian  village. 
The  editor,  Florence  Converse,  writes  a  letter 
as  an  introduction,  in  which  she  describes  the 
many  types  of  people  to  be  foimd  in  Russia.  The 
author  of  the  story  itself  gives  numberless  his- 
torical and  social  facts  that  lend  to  the  book  a 
national  character.  At  the  end  are  notes  ex- 
plaining references  in  the  text. 

Haworth,  Paul  Leiand.  George  Washington: 
Farmer.  Pp.  336.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  not  distinctively  a  child's  book,  but 
there  is  much  in  it  relating  to  Washington  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  high-school  student  of 
history.  The  text  goes  graphically  into  an 
account  of  Washington's  home  life  and  his 
agricultural  activities.  The  volume  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  scenes  and  reproductions  of 
manuscript  pages. 

Heyliger,  William.  Against  Odds.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

The  present  is  one  of  a  series  of  five  volumes 
dealing  with  St.  Mary's  school.  The  hero  becomes 
a  protege  of  the  "star"  pitcher,  and,  later  on,  is 
of  great  service  to  the  baseball  team.  The  title 
of  the  book  would  indicate  that  the  hero  fights 
to  victory  against  odds. 

The  Ajjpletons  have  also  issued  two  books  by 
Mr.  Altsheler,  so  long  one  of  their  most  popular 
writers  for  the  young.  These  are  "The  Guns  of 
Europe"  and  "The  Star  of  Gettysburg." 

Jacobs,  Joseph.  Europa's  Falry-Tales.  Illus- 
trated by  John  D.  Batten.  12mo.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  now  settled  in  this  country  for 
perhaps  fifteen  years,  has  here  assembled  classic 
European  tales,  relating  them  anew.  The  book 
is  primarily  for  younger  folk,  but  to  students 
of  folk-lore  it  should  be  welcomed.  In  notes 
Mr.  Jacobs  imdertakes  to  restore  the  original 
formulas  and  to  establish  the  artistic  coherence 
of  some  of  the  more  serious  tales. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent.  Adrift  in  the  Arctic  Ice- 
Pack.  Edited  by  Horace  Kephart.  Pp.  402.  New 
York:  Outing  Publishing  Company.     $1  net. 

Dr.  Kane  sailed  from  New  York,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  for  the  arctic  regions.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  life  during  an  arctic  winter  is 
here  given  in  extracts  from  a  once  famous  book 
recounting  the  history  of  the  first  United  States 
Grinnell  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  Jolm  Frank- 
lin. Dr.  Kane  was  the  surgeon  of  the  expedition. 
A  large  part  of  his  diary  is  given,  with  the  omission 
of  scientific  comments.  The  book  is  a  fitting 
companion  to  Captain  Scott's  biography. 

Kelland,  Clarence  B.     Mark  Tidd  in  Business. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1  net. 

Mr.  Kelland's  book  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
narratives  dealing  with  a  fat  boy  and  his  chums. 

Liitkenhaus,  Anna  M.  Plays  for  .School  Chil- 
dren. With  o.n  introduction  by  Margaret  Knox.  Pp. 
283.    New  York:  The  Century  Company.    $1.25  net. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
latest  theories  regarding  a  child's  natural  craving 
for  play.  It  contains  practical  suggestions  and 
programs  by  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  in 
directing  a  dramatic  club  in  one  of  the  New  York 
public  schools. 

Ouida.  A  Dog  of  Flanders.  Illustrated  by  Maria 
L.  Kirk.  Pp.  78.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.     50  cents  net. 

Guida's  distinctive  story  is  published  in  many 
acceptable  forms,  but  parents  should  welcome 
the   present   issue.      Miss    Kirk's   color-work   is 


-In  That  New  School  Building 

IS  there  plenty  of  light  rightly  distributed  to  prevent  eye  strain? 
Do  the  windows  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air  without  a  draft  and 
permit   even   heating  in  winter?     Has 
every  precaution  been  taken  to  protect 
the  children  against  fire  ? 


These  are  vital  questions  for  which 
every  man  who  plans  or  builds  a  school 
feels  personally  responsible.  That  is  why 
many  architects  and  engineers  are  using 


SOLID   STEEL  WINDOWS 


>ee.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


'The  Finest  School  Insurance** 


They  offer  protection  against  fire,  storm, 
bad  air  and  bad  light.  They  reduce  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  artificial  light, 
and  increase  immeasurably  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  school  in  which 
they  are  installed.  And  yet  Fenestra, 
when   ordered  in   standard   sizes,  is  no 

more  expensive  than  good 

wood  sash. 


HighS(-hoiill»>tanical  lalxiratory  at 
South  Bend.  lud.  .Seedlings  grown 
in flowcrboxes under Fenestra-n-in-  M 
dews,  a  testimonial  to  Fenestra's  M 
weather-proof  qualities.  Wm.  B.  m 
Ittner,  Areli..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  H.  G.  S 
riiristman.  C  nt.,  ,So.  Bend,  Tnd 


Build  that  school  this  win- 
ter. Avoid  the  building  rush 
next  spring  and  save  money 
and  time. 

Please  return  the  cou- 
pon properly  filled  out, 
and  we  will  send  you  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of 
"Fenestrating"  your 
school. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dept.  LI  Detroit,  Michigan 


Gentlemen;  Without  oliligation  to 
me,  please  send  estimate  based  on 
following  data: 

Kind  of  building 

Chief  building  material 

WINDOW  OPENINGS 

No Size 

No Size 

No Size 

No Size 

No 'Size 


I  want  them  ventilated  [  1 
L'nveutilatcd  [  ] 

Per  cent  of  ventilation  desired    .  . 
I  attach  blue  prints  [  ]  Sketches  I 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  them  w^ith  a"Gunn*' 

You  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base,  at  small 
cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  boolis.  Doors  are  remov- 
able and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bands;  easy  to  set  up  or  take 
apart;  practically  dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gonn  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  (highest 
awards  at  the  Panama -Pacific  ladustrial  Exposition. 

See  the  famous  "Gunn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  dealer's  or 
write  lis  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  showing  Colo- 
nial, Mission,  Sanitary,  Claw  foot  and  Standard  designs  in 
mahogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  Prices 
lower  than  others. 

Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

1810  Broadway 


THE 
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AN-S 

CAMERAS  e. 


MAKE  this  Christmas 
memorable  by  giving 
your  friends  a  chance  to  save 
these  outdoor  scenes  with  an 
Ansco  V^est- Pocket  Camera. 
With  it  you  get  the  unexpected 
happeninj^s  a  larger  camera 
misses,  because  the  pocket  size  makes 
it  convenient  to  carry  any  time,  any- 
where. It  isthesmailestandlightest 
camera  that  takes  pictures  2\  x  3J  in. 

The  three  styles  —  Achromatic, 
Rectilinear  and  Anastigmatic, 
ranging   from    $7.50   to   $55  —  are 
described  in  our  Christmas  booklet. 
Write  for  it  and  then  get  the  Ansco 
dealer    in    your    town 
to  demonstrate  them  as 
well  as  the  many  other 
Ansco  models  from  $2 
to   $55.       Use    Ansco 
Speedex  Film  and  Cyko 
Paper  for  best  results. 


ANSCO  Veit 
Pocket  No.  2. 
Takes  a  picture 
2^  X  3'4  inchei. 
Equipped  with 
F  7.5  Modico  An- 
aitigmat  Lent, 
$15.  With  F  6.3 
Anico  Anastig- 
mat     Lent,    $25. 


ANSCO     COMPANY 

BITSrCHAiyiTON,     NEW  "V^ORK 


A  School-Tcachcr  Who 
Made   $20,000,000 


THAT  IS   ONE  of  the  true  stories  of   success 
Braphically  told  by  T.  D.  Nf.icrircgor  in  "  Tli«» 
_     llooW  of  Thrift,"  tlicbiK,  new, one-dollar  book 
ol  inspiration  .md  piafiical  suggestions  to  all  who  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

nut  mo^t  of  the  many  stories  of  inspiring  success  in 
thi'  ''■■"  ...    t  '       <-  have  to  do  «ith  persons 

^''•"  less  f^tupcndous — more 

"*••"  in  can  hope  to  emulate. 

1  lictc  aiL  buth  ijrttujl  aud  practice  in 

The  Book  Of  Thrift 

Why  and   How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

lt»  w-ii^r   «ropr   nn.l    rhr    fr.,,  ti.  ,il  ii.it  urr  of   its  Con- 


DETROIT 
SPRINGS 

SELF   LUBUICATINC 


lent 
foil 
In  T 


"Mow  to  t 

1,1     I  l.tii- 


'l>t<T  lilies,  as 
cfl  for  Tfirift 

•     ■■|'r,.,..,..,|. 


<icn  and 
'»n    the 


lipad.  to  have 

•"    -• if 


1  .11 

of    ' 

"Tl 

Big;., .,.,.. 

If  you  want  to  "' 
FIN 

"7-  :[, 

lie.ii '  .  ^  , ^  ..■  .   i,..i<  i<  1  .• 

Largt  12mo.  Cloth.    SI.OO  net;  by  mall  SI. 12 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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satisfactorj'.    but     the     cover-design    is    rather 
matter-of-fact. 

Pronty,  Ollre  Biggins.  Bobbie,  General  Mana- 
ger. Pp.  354.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $1.25  net. 

The  heroine  of  this  storj-  is  a  breezy  girl,  in- 
clined at  times  to  be  rather  pert.  The  story  tells 
of  nimierous  adventures  at  school,  at  home,  and 
after  she  is  married.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  family 
life. 

Rolt-Wheeler,  Francis.  The  Boy  with  the 
Inited  .States  Life-Savers.  Pp.  346.  Boston: 
Loihrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.     $1.50. 

This,  the  seventh  volume  Dr.  Rolt-"Wheeler 
has  written  in  his  United  States  Service  Series, 
deals  with  the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
illustrations  fairly  well  Indicate  the  scope  of  the 
text.  They  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract 
the  reader  to  make  further  examination. 

Smith,  Jessie  WiUrox.  A  Child's  Stamp-Book 
of  Old  Verses.  Illustrated.  Pp.  32.  New  York: 
DufBeld  &  Co.     50  cents  net. 

The  illastrations  in  this  unique  volume  for 
cliildren  consist  of  pictures  by  ^liss  Smith, 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  postage-stamps  which 
are  supposed  to  be  pasted  by  the  yoimg  reader  in 
the  space  left  vacant  on  the  pages  opposite  poems 
by  .lane  Taylor,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Tennyson, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Stevenson,  and  others. 
The  directions  indicate  that  the  ciuldren  are  sup- 
posed to  illustrate  their  favorite  old  nursery 
rimes  by  suitable  selection  from  the  stamps. 

Soper,  George.  Grimm's  Falry-Tales.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  278.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  fairy-tales  here  given  are  newly  trans- 
lated, and  consist  of  such  well-known  ones  as 
"Hansel  and  Grctel,"  "The  Frog  Prince,"  "The 
Twelve  Brothers,"  "Tom  Thumb,"  "Cinderella," 
and  "The  Sleeping  Beauty."  Particularly  to  be 
commended  are  such  line-drawings  as  grace  the 
title-page  and  the  top  of  the  Ust  of  illustrations. 

Stevenson,    Robert    Louis.      Treasure    Island. 

Illustrated  with  a  hundred  pictures  and  decorations  by 
Louis  Rhead.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

This  volmne  is  uniform  with  excellent  editions 
of  "Robin  Hood,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and 
"GuUiver"s  Travels,"  i-ssued  in  previous  years  by 
the  same  house.  The  type  is  clear  and  the 
pictures,  tho  sometimes  rather  detailed,  are  full 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  story. 

Taggart,  Marion  Ames.    Beth's  Old  Home.    Pp. 

345.    Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Company.    $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Miss  Taggart's  last  year's 
volume.  IMiss  Taggart,  both  in  style  and  spirit, 
Ls  worthy  of  a  larger  public.  There  Is  much  in 
her  books  to  win  respect. 


Wells,    Carolyn.     Patty's   Romance. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25  net. 


Pp.   303. 


This  is  the  thirteenth  volume  in  the  Patty 
books,  for  which  Miss  Wells  turns  out  a  volimie 
yearly.  Given  the  previous  volume,  "Patty's 
Suitors,"  what  more  natural  to  expect  than  that 
Patty  should  now  have  in  tliis  volume  her  real 
romancel  Miss  Wells  is  too  clever  to  be  kept  in 
the  L:tmess  of  a  series. 

WHAT  GOOD  BOOKS  MEAN  TO 
CHILDREN 

Following  is  "A  Letter  to  a  little  Girl 
from  her  Daddy,"  which,  from  its  wide 
circulation  this  year  with  Christmas 
packages  of  books,  has  become  one  of  the 
novel  features  of  the  book-store  season: 

"  1  am  so  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  fond 
of  good  books,  and  that  j'ou  love  to  get 
into  a  quiet  corner  all  by  yourself  and  read, 
and  read,  and  read,  because  you  are  living 
then  in  Fairyland.  You  are  away  in  Far- 
ofif  Countries,  on  wild  adventures,  on  trips 
in  the  skj'  or  under  the  sea,  everywhere 
but  at  home.  IIow  lovely  this  is,  and 
what  a  lot  of  happiness  and  pleasure  it 
brings  to  you.     Don't  you  find  that  you 
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long  to  get  through  your  daily  tasks,  so 
that  you  can  get  your  book,  and  find  out 
what  further  happened  to  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, and  that  you  are  ever  so  anxious  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  book  and  see  if  it  all 
ended  happily?  Of  course  you  are.  And 
then  you  are  ready  for  another  book. 
This  is  the  joy  of  reading. 

"At  the  same  time  you  are  learning 
many  things.  A  great  deal  you  will  al- 
ways remember  and  always  be  glad  to 
know.  You  want  to  learn  good  things, 
not  bad  things.  You  Avant  to  be  happy, 
so  you  will  read  only  good  books,  for  good 
books  make  you  happy.  When  that  little 
brain  of  yours  begins  to  think  of  serious 
things,  and  you  want  to  know,  then  your 
love  of  reading  will  be  ever  so  helpful  to 
you,  and  you  will  find  books  that  Avill 
answer  all  the  questions  you  can  ask,  and 
more  too. 

"Now,  sweetheart,  one  of  the  best 
friends  you  can  ever  have  is  a  good  book. 
A  little  library  of  good  books  of  your 
own,  ever  growing,  will  give  you  a  host  of 
friends,  who  will  aid  you,  who  will  comfort 
and  strengthen  you,  who  will  give  you 
happiness  and  pleasiu-e,  just  as  you  want. 
They  are  silent  friends  who  tell  you  the 
world's  wisdom  better  than  can  be  told  by 
word  of  mouth.  Therefore  love,  cherish, 
and  possess  them,  and  have  your  own 
book-corner  in  your  own  room.  Let  yom* 
brother  John  read  this,  for  it  applies  equally 
to  him." 

Copyright,  1915,  by  Brentanos. 


CURRENT   POETRY 


SOME  years  ago,  while  IVIadison  Cawein 
was  still  alive,  that  richly  gifted  poet's 
collected  works,  in  several  volumes,  were 
published.  But  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
the  collected  works  need  the  addition  of 
several  volumes  to  make  them  complete. 
"The  Cup  of  Comus"  (The  Cameo  Press) 
contains  poems  written  by  Mr.  Cawein  dur- 
ing the  months  which  immediately  preceded 
his  untimely  death.  It  represents  his  genius 
in  full  flower,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its  beauty, 
it  does  not  seem  absolutely  characteristic  of 
Madison  Cawein;  there  is  a  wistfulness,  even 
a  melancholy,  in  these  poems  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  beloved  poet  was  myste- 
riously aware  of  his  approaching  death. 

It  was  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  who 
wrote  of  Madison  Cawein:  "Not  one  of  his 
lovely  landscapes  but  thrilled  with  the 
human  presence  penetrating  to  it  from  his 
most  sensitive  subtle  spirit  until  it  was  all 
but  painfully  alive  with  memories,  with 
regrets,  with  longings,  with  hopes,  with  all 
that  from  time  to  time  mutably  constitutes 
us  men  and  women,  and  yet  keeps  us 
children."  The  following  poignantly  beau- 
tiful picture,  suggestive,  in  its  ghostly 
charm,  of  the  work  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
illustrates  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Howells's 
criticism. 

THE  LONELY  LAND 

By  Madison  Cawein 

A  river  binds  the  lonely  land, 

A  river  like  a  silver  band, 

To  crags  and  shores  of  yellow  sand. 

It  is  a  place  where  killdees  cry, 
And  endless  marshes  eastward  lie, 
Whereon  looks  down  a  ghostly  sky. 

A  house  stands  gray  and  all  alone 
Upon  a  liill,  as  dim  of  tone, 
And  lonely,  as  a  lonely  stone. 

There  are  no  signs  of  life  about: 
No  barnyard  bustle,  cry  and  shout 
Of  children  who  run  laughing  out. 
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HOLIDAY  GIFT  LIST 

I  FOR   BOYS                                i 

I  REX  KINGDOM  AT  WALCOTT  HALL         I 

I  By  GORDON  BRADDOCK                                   i 

:  School  athletics  play  a  leading  part  in  this  well-  I 

I  written  book.     Boys  like  it.     Price  60  cents.                | 

I  FOR   GIRLS                              I 

I  AT  BOARDING  SCHOOL  WITH  THE  TUCKER  TWINS    I 

i  By  NELL  SPEED                                           | 

i  If  you  enjoyed  the  Molly  Brown  Books  by  Miss  | 

i  Speed,  you  have  in  store  another  fascinating  tale  I 

E  of  school  life.     Price  60  cents.                                            | 

i  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  WITH  PAUL  AND  PEGGY     I 

i  By  FLORENCE  E.  SCOTT                                   I 

I  Like  Miss  Scott's  earlier  book.  "Here  and  There  I 

I  with  Paul  and  Feggy,"  the  present  volume  sparkles  I 

I  with  romance  and  adventure  and  theTraveling  Twins  I 

=  see  the  Grand  Canyon  and  California.  Price  60  cents.  I 

I  MOLLY  BROWN'S  ORCHARD  HOME          I 

=  By  NELL  SPFED                                           | 

:  The  final  volume  of  the  Molly  Brown  Series,  stories  | 

=  of  the  most  popular,  lovable  and  charming  girl  in  | 

i  college  fiction.     This  book  reveals  the  culmination  = 

i  of  the  romance.     Price  fo  cents.                                        | 

I  FOR    CHILDREN                         I 

I  KINDERGARTEN  UMERICKS                   I 

I  By  FLORENCE  E.  SCOTT                                  | 

i  With  a  Foreword  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock                   | 

I  The  originality  of  this  book  of  fun  and  fact  pleases  | 

I  little  folks,  big  folks  and  all  folks.  Verses,  alphabeti-  | 

E  cally    arranged,  are    accompanied    by  twenty -six  I 

I  pictures  in  color.  Boxed.  Price  $1.00.                           | 

E  For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent,  postpaid,  b;  the  publishers.  Catalog  free     | 

I  HURST&  COMPANY.  432— 4th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  I 
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THIS  BOOK 
MAKES 
BIBLE  STUDY 
ATTRACTIVE 

and    fuU 
of    Human 
Interest 

Its  purpose  is  to  pre- 
sent a  type  of  Bible 
Study  fitted  for  the 
requirements  of  mod- 
em times. 

It  shows  how  up-to- 
date  Bible  Study  may 
be  organized  and  de- 
veloped in  different 
communities,  to  meet 
the  current  needs  of  men. 

The  Bible  and  1 

By  CLAYTON  SKDGWICK  COOPER. 
Bible  Study.  Young  Men's  C 

"  An  admirable  piece  of  vor 
— what  is  even  better — of  insi 
to  be  told  what  to  do  and  how  tc 
to  be  told  in  such  an  attractive 
that  one  feels  both  the  desire  a 
entire  presentation    of    the    t 
broad-minded,  progressive  and 
Hallain  Tweedy,  Yale  Diz'iu 
Connecticut. 

"A  tremendous    eamestnes 
pages.     It  is  literature  of   pow 
tion."— 7"/^  Standard,  Chicai 

l2mo.  Cloth,  16  full-page 

net :  by  mat 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO 

VIodern  Life 

International  Secretary  for 
hristian  Associations. 

c,  full  of  suggestion,  and 
^ration.  It  is  one  thing 
do  it;  it  is  another  thing 
and  stimulating  manner 
nd  the  power  to  do.  The 
leme  is  clear,  forceful, 
practical."  -Prof.  Henry 
iiy  School,  Nciu  Haven, 

s  pulsates  through  its 
er  as  well  as  of  inf  orma- 

illustrations.  $1.00 
'.  SI.  10 
MPANY.NewYork.N.Y. 
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GIFTS 
FOR 


SPORTSMEN 

from   the 

"  Greatest   Sporting    Goods  Store 
in   the    World." 

"The  Caddie's 
Friend  " 

\fay  be  Attached  to 
Any  Golf  Bag 

$0.50  s«i 

Price    «/  Prepsid 

A   golf   hag- 
support 
invent- 
ed by  a 
\eteran 
golfer. 
^^'eiglls  less 
than  a  mid- 


iron.   Works  automati- 
cally as  soon  as   bag 
touches  the  ground. 
Takes  the   tjurdcn   off 
the  caddie  when  you're 
on   the   tee.     Clubs 
always   handy,  in 
easy  reach.  Folds 
in  atitomalically 
when  bag  is  lift-  . 
cd.  L'sc  one  your- 
self. Give  one  to  your 
Kolfing    friend   for 
Christmas. 


Light  Luncheon  Kit 


I- or  a  liKht  lunch  on  a  huntinK  or  motor  trip, 
or  at  the  football  Kame.  This  basswood  box, 
covered  with  black  waterproof  duck,  con- 
tains one  pint  Thermos  bottle  and  a  generous 
metal  sandwich  box.  Price,  prepaid,  $3.75. 
Same,  smaller,  with  half  pint  bottle,  for 
children's  luncheon  at  school.  Price,  pre- 
paid   $3.50 


No-Match 

Cigar  Lighter 

and  Ash  Tray 

\\v  Itrr-J- till.'    I»'\-i-t      tf     toi) 


I'r 


WrIUfor  "The  Chririmas  Trail."  Ihr 
t.    &•    r.    h.i*    o/  i^jrlsmrn's   [ifls. 


ABERCROMBIE    &.    FITCH   CO. 

Eir»  H    Fitch,  ?r«ildent 
53-S7  WEST  36ih  ST.  NEW  YORK 

"T\^  Crul(st  Svorlkf  Coo4«  Slorf  in  ibf  World  " 


Xo  crow  of  cocks,  no  low  of  cows, 
Xo  sheep-bell  tinkling  imdCT  boughs 
Of  beech,  or  song  in  garth  or  house. 

Only  the  curlew's  moiuTiful  call. 
Circling  the  sky  at  cvcnfaJl, 
And  loon  lamenting  over  all. 

A  garden,  where  the  stmflower  dies 
And  lily  on  the  pathway  lies. 
Looks  blindly  at  the  blinder  skies. 

And  roimd  the  place  a  lone  wind  blows. 
As  when  the  Autumn  grieving  goes. 
Tattered  and  dripping,  to  its  close. 

-\nd  on  decaying  shrubs  and  vines 

The  moon's  thin  crescent,  dwindling  shines. 

Caught  in  the  claws  of  somber  pines. 

And  then  a  pale  girl,  like  a  flower. 
Enters  the  garden;   for  an  hour 
She  waits  beside  a  wild-rose  bower. 

There  is  no  other  one  around; 

X^'o  sound,  except  the  cricket's  soimd 

And  far-oflf  baying  of  a  hoimd. 

There  is  no  Are  or  candle-light 

To  flash  its  message  through  the  night 

Or  welcome  from  some  casement  bright. 

Only  the  moon,  that  thinly  throws 
A  shadow  on  the  girl  and  rose. 
As  to  its  setting  slow  it  goes. 

And  when  'tis  gone,  from  shore  and  stream 
There  steals  a  mist,  that  turns  to  dream 
That  place  where  all  tilings  merely  seem. 

And  through  the  mist  there  goes  a  cry, 

Xot  of  the  earth  nor  of  the  sky. 

But  of  the  years  that  have  passed  by. 

And  with  the  cry  there  comes  the  rain, 
^Vhispering  of  all  that  was  in  vain 
At  every  door  and  window-pane. 

And  she.  who  waits  beside  the  rose. 
Hears,  with  her  heart,  a  hoof  that  goes. 
Galloping  afar  to  whore  none  knows. 

And  then  she  bows  her  head  and  weeps  .  .  . 
And  suddenly  a  shadow  sweeps 
Aroimd,  and  in  its  darkening  deeps 

The  house,  the  girl,  the  cliffs,  and  stream 
Are  gone.  And  they,  and  all  things  seem 
But  fantoms,  merely,  in  a  dream. 

Here  is  one  of  Madison  Cawein's  few 
war-poems.  It  is  a  poem  against  war,  or, 
rather,  it  is  a  poem  for  peace,  an  affirmative 
and  constructive  utterance,  glowing  with 
courage  and  faith. 

THE  IRON  CRAGS 

By  Madison  Ca^-ein 

Upon  the  iron  crags  of  War  I  heard  his  terrible 
daughters 
In  battle  si)eak  while  at  their  feet, 
In  gulfs  of  hiunan  waters, 

A  voice,  intoning,  "  Where  is  CJod?"  in  ceaseless 
sorrow  beat : 

And  to  my  heart,  in  doubt,  I  said, 
"Ciod? — Ciod's  above  the  storm! 
O  heart,  be  brave,  be  comforted. 
And  keep  your  hearthstone  warm 
For  her  who  breasts  the  storm — 
God's  Peace,  the  fair  of  form." 

I  heard  the  Battle  Angels  cry  above  the  slain's  red 
mountains, 
WhUe  from  their  wings  the  lightnhigs  hurled 
Of  Death's  destroying  foimtains, 

.\nd  thunder  of  their  revels  rolled  aroimd  a 
ruined  world: 

Still  to  my  heart,  in  fear,  I  cried, 

"God? — God  is  watching  there! 

My  heart — oh,  keep  the  doorway  wide 

Hero  In  your  House  of  Care, 

For  her  who  wanders  there, 

God's  Peace,  with  happy  hair." 


Buy  Loaded  Shells — 
amd  Buy  Them  Right 

IF  you  would  get  the  utmost 
ill  pleasure  from  your  shot- 
gun this  f;ill  buy  loaded  shells, 
and  specify  bi/  naine  the  powder 
30U  want  in  them. 

Do  not  leave  to  chance  this 
factor  which  so  vitallj^  concerns 
the  consistency  of  your  shooting. 

Many  crack  shots,  old  hands 
with  the  shotgun,  who  have 
tried  and  compared  the  various 
powders  now  use  only 

Infe^mble 

Smokeless  Sboi^on  FVjwder 

They  will  tell  you  that  they 
prefer  this  powder  because  of 
its  light  recoil,  its  even  patterns, 
its  high  velocity,  and  because  it's 
unfailing!}'  uniform  in  these 
qualities. 

Furthermore,  Infalhble  is  abso- 
lutely water-proof,  weather-proof, 
and  age-proof. 

The  next  time  you  buy  your 
favorite  shells,  see  to  it  that  they  are 
loaded  with  Infallible  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powder.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  you  in  all  standard  makes. 
Look  for  the  name  "Infallible"  on 
the  box  and  on  the  top  wad  of  every 
shell. 

Get  our  two  interesting  booklets. 
They  are  free.  Trapshooliti g  is  an 
illustrated  book  of  real  value  to  every 
one  who  enjoys  or  would  like  to  en- 
joy this  sport  of  good  fellows. 
Jlercnles  Sporting  Poicders 
should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  owns  a  rifle,  shotgun  or 
revolver.     Write  toda}'. 

HEHfULBS  POWDEI{^  CO, 

7-9  West  11th  Street 
Wilmington,  DeL 


I^ote:  T^'e  Junj  of  atcards  of  the 
Panama-  Pacific  Exposition  has 
awarded  tlie  Jlercules  Powder  Co.  the 
Grand  Prize  for  Smokeless  Shotgun 
Powder. 


HEI{CULES 

£J{S 
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The  darkness  and  the  battle  passed:   and  rushing 
on  wild  pinions 
The  hosts  of  Havoc  shrieked  their  hate 
And  fled  to  Hell's  dominions — 

And.  lo!  I  heard,  out  in  the  night,  a  knocking  at 
the  gate: 

And  one  who  cried  aloud  to  me: 
"The  night  and  storm  are  gone! 
•        Oh,  open  wide  the  door  and  see 
Who  waits  here  in  the  dawn! 
Peace,  with  God's  splendor  on 
Back  to  the  sad  world  drawn!" 

Madison  Cawein  seldom  attempted  the 
more  artificial  forms  of  verse,  but  when  he 
did  so  he  was  brilliantly  successful,  as  this 
exquisitely  carved  rondeau  shows. 

ON  OPENING  AN  OLD  SCHOOL- 
VOLUME  OF  HORACE 

By  Madison  Cawein 

I  had  forgot  how,  in  my  day. 
The  Sabine  fields  around  me  lay 
In  amaranth  and  asphodel. 
With  many  a  cold  Bar^dusian  well 

Bright-bubbling  by  the  mountain-way. 

In  forest  dells  of  Faun  and  Fay 

How,  longing  in  the  foimtain's  spray, 
I  talked  with  Horace;   felt  his  spell, 
I  had  forgot. 

With  Pyrrha  and  with  I^dia 
How  oft  I  sat,  while  Lalaga 
Sang,  and  the  fine  Falemian  fell. 
Sparkling,  and  heard  the  poets  tell 

Of  loves  whose  beauty  lasts  for  ay, 
I  had  forgot. 

The  Rochester  Post  Express,  in  a  recent 
issue,  prints  some  lines  which  are  of  politi- 
cal as  well  as  literary  interest.  They  were 
sung  (to  that  tune  which  belongs  both  to 
"God  Save  the  King"  and  "America") 
at  the  Peace  Centenary  Anniversary  ob- 
served by  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  It 
no  doubt  expresses  to  the  full  the  feeling 
of  those  Americans  who  are  heart  and  soul 
with  England  in  this  war. 

BRITAIN-AMERICA 

By  Rev.  Benjamin  Copeland 

Father  of  all  mankind. 

Whose  love  the  world  shall  bind 

In  concord  dear — 
Owning  Thy  sovereign  will. 
May  we  Thy  word  fulfil. 
Serving  Thy  kingdom  still. 

With  hearts  sincere. 

Heirs  of  one  glorious  past. 
Long  as  the  stars  shall  last 

Be  this  our  song: 
Brothers,  by  hearths  of  yore — 
Brothers,  on  sea  and  shore — 
Brothers  for  evermore! 

Faithful  and  strong. 

Vainly,  between  such  souls. 
The  storm-swept  ocean  rolls; 

Still,  still  we  sing — 
Till  Time's  last  sands  are  spent. 
This  prayer  to  Heaven  be  .sent: 
"God  bless  the  President! 

God  save  the  King!" 

Our  fathers'  God,  whose  hand 

The  century  hath  spanned 
With  love  vmknown — 

The  years  to  come  enfold 

With  kindness  as  of  old ; 
'.  Thy  mercy  manifold 

^  To  us  be  shown. 

May  all  the  nations  share. 
Lord,  God,  Thy  gracious  care — 

Thy  name  adore. 
Praise  to  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
His  kingdom  still  increase, 
Till  wrong  and  war  shall  cease 

For  evermore! 


One 

MCKEL 


waiting 

^  j^r  cars'  oftenprecedQS  a 

Coxi^rh. 

AT  this  time  of  the  year,  when  you're 
>■  constantly  waiting  for  cars  and  com' 
ing  out  of  heated  theatres,  dance-halls, 
offices,  home,  etc.,  always  have  a  box  of 
S.  B.  Cough  Drops  in  your  pocket. 

They're  mighty  pleasant  and  soothing  to 
the  throat  and  give  instant  relief  to  coughs, 
hoarseness  and  colds.  Take  one  o'  bed' 
time  to  loosen  the  phlegm.  Far  better 
than  medicine. 


S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar 
and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils 

SMITH  BROTHERS 
of  Poughkeepsie 

Your    Grandpa    Knoxva    Us 

Makers   of   S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum   and   Lasses  Kisses 


200  kinds  Iron  Puzzles.     2  sample 
leaders  with  catalog  only  10  cents. 

W1ESTERN  PUZZLE  WORKS  CO. 
St.  Paul  Minnesota 


Know  About  Famous  Indian  River  Section 

Fliirida    East  Coast,     (iood  latnis  for  hoinesoekers. 
oxcellfiit   hunting,    fisliing,   liotels  for  sportsmen. 

Write  Brevard  County  Board  Trade,  Box  0,  Eau  Galiie,  Fla. 


Every  Married  Couple 

and,  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD  OWN 

tliis  complete  informative  hook 

"The  Science  of 
a  New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

C'nfolds  the  secrets  of  married  liappiness, 
so  often  revealed  too  latel  It  contains  29 
■■hapters  including:  Marriage  and  Its  Ad- 
vantages. Age  at  Which  to  Marry.  Law 
of  Choice.  Love  Annlysed.  Qualities  One 
Slim  I  Id  Avoid  in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of 
Reproduction.  Amativeness:  Conlinence. 
Children.  Genius,  Conception-  Pregnancy. 
Confinement.  TWILIGHT  SLKEP.  Nursin?.  Sterility.  How  a  Happy 
Married  Life  is  Secured.  Special  Edition,  Price  $2.  postpaid.  Drsi-rip- 
tive  circular  giving  full  and  complete  table  of  c^m  tents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  IJew "ru  cu|* 


To  Grand  Opera  Lovers 

You  Don't  Need 
A  Libretto 


If  you  have  "  STARS  OF  THE  OPERA  "— 

a  charming  book  by  Mabel  Wagnalls  in  which  the 
music  and  plots  of  more  than  a  dozen  GRAND 
OPERAS  are  so  entertainingly  told  that  even  if 
you  "don't  l<now  one  note  from  another"  you 
will  become  enthusiastic  about  the  musi.c  and 
able  to  enjoy  every  aria  with  appreciation  and 
understanding.  Added  to  these  opera  descrip- 
tions are  personal  inter\'iews  with  the  prima  don- 
ne.  Read  these  and  learn — what  Melba  thought 
the  first  time  she  heard  an  opera;  what  Calv6 
practises  for  her  high  notes;  and  what  made 
Nordica  "weep  barrels  of  tears." 

New  Edition  with  several  portraits  of  singers. 
i2mo,  cloth,  400  pages.  $1.00,  net;  post-paid, 
$1.30. 


FUNK   an  WAGNALLS  CO. 


New  York 
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DURAND 

steel   Lockers 


TYPE  F.  L.  D. 


I  ^HE  superiority   of  Durand 

^  Steel  Lockers  lies  not  only 

in  their  practical  design  and 
expert  workmanship,  but  also  in 
their  unusually  handsome  appearance 
and  the  beauty  of  the  enamel  finish. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fireproof, 
practically  indestructible,  sanitary  and 
convenient.  They  are  adapted  for 
offices,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  clubs, 
gymnasia  and  wherever  lockersare  used. 

Reasonable  in  price.  Write  today 
for  catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
tteel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


150S  Fi.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdf. 
Chicifo 


90S  Vtoderbill  BIdf. 
New  York 


m  FAMILY  ^''*»*  stretcher 
iniTIILI  For  Men  and  Women 

Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from  tight 

or  ill  fitting  shoes.  Corns,  bunions,  callousn 

*■    \.  hin-l't"  nfvt  '1>.-»j.p.ar  if  yuii  rom-'Vc  lh«  prr«siir(» 

'    ti  I     '  '  iU  ("ot  truuhl<<.  Th*  Improved 

mlly  s  tchar   ii  b   aclantifle  davic* 

•   ■'  Hhi.'h  by  •ini[ilf  a<Ij  istt:i' lit  <]i«* 

^  t  ■.  :.    r-v.r  noi-i-Mary— I'-  f.  ct 

,  ••••  -vii'l  comfort  an<l  tnnkrh  '  wear 

lonKor.    f.n  !  .r«.  ■!  Iiv  .l.K-l.ri  nri  ..>u. 

Wi.to  TO'DiY  fur  fraa  booklat,  mi'ut  fall 

infurniKtioQ  with   lilt   u(  U'it  tliion  fur  foot 

CDrnforiTlli:  l-lliK  t  IlK  (  (i..  Ii.  i.t.  si,  nuilalo.S.r. 


Nomoiocorn 


2     CHRISTMAS    GIFT      d»  O     C /\ 
PICTURFS     Vnlue  $6      «P  ^  .  O  U 


ll.fT- 


1  -iDW  l'UOIUORA\l  at    CO. 
lUhcr  Arcade  Dcirolt,  Michigan 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  FATHER  OF  FRESH  AIR 

HOW  many  of  those  victims  of  the 
"White  Plague"  formerly  doomed 
as  "incurable"  have  taken  new  heart  and 
begun  life  again  as  the  result  of  Dr. 
Edward  Livingston  Trudeau's  efforts,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  They  are 
numbered  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Tuberculosis,  the  foe  which  Dr.  Trudeau 
fought  for  forty  years  after  he  himself  had 
been  sentenced  to  death,  was  regarded 
until  the  last  half-ccnturj-  as  an  inevitably 
fatal  disease.  Those  who  contracted  it 
were  as  good  as  dead,  and  there  was  no 
hope  for  them.  Dr,  Trudeau  himself  was 
told,  when  in  his  youth  he  watched  beside 
the  sick-bed  of  his  tuberculosis-stricken 
brother,  that  on  no  account  was  he  to 
open  a  window  in  the  patient's  room,  as 
the  fresh  air  would  only  aggravate  the  sick 
man's  cough.  The  disease  was  regarded 
as  hereditarj^;  its  infectious  nature  was 
hardly  suspected;  there  was  no  cure. 
Then  came  the  conjunction  of  the  young 
doctor's  own  extreme  illness,  his  departure 
for  the  Adirondacks  to  await  the  end,  and 
the  venturesome  speculation  of  a  German 
physician,  Brehmer,  who  suggested  un- 
certainly that  outdoor  life  and  institutional 
treatment  might  benefit  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients. The  doctor  discovered  his  own 
evident  improvement,  and  became  con- 
vinced. He  wintered  in  the  mountains — at 
Paul  Smith's,  The  next  winter  he  moved 
to  Saranac  Lake,  and  there  he  built  a  shack, 
and,  in  188.5,  took  in  two  patients.  Three 
years  later  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  came 
to  the  camp,  which  was  already  of  sub- 
stantial size.  Soon  it  became  famous.  As 
Alfred  L.  Donaldson,  himself  a  grateful 
ex-patient,  saj's  in  the  Sundaj-  magazine 
of  the  New  York  Times: 

Around  Dr.  Trudeau's  first  shack,  which 
housed  two  rather  shamefaced  patients, 
a  \inage  has  gradually  grown.  Besides  the 
many  detadied  cottages  there  are  a  large 
administration  building,  another  laundry 
and  service  building,  an  infirmary,  a  rec- 
reation pavilion,  a  work-sliop,  a  drug- 
store, a  library,  a  church,  and  a  post-office. 
The  last-named  was  established  in  1904 
und(>r  the  official  and  commemorative  desig- 
nation of  "Trudeau,  X.  Y ." 

The  ba.sic  idea  of  the  sanitarium  was 
to  furnish  the  best  treatment  and  medical 
advice  to  poor  pati(>nts  at  less  than  it 
cost  to  run  the  institution.  The  burden 
of  supplying  a  yearly  deficit  through  vol- 
untary c<mtributions  was  faced  from  the 
outs(>t,  and  it  remained  the  dominant 
responsibility  and  anxiety  which  Dr. 
Trudeau  always  personally  shouldered.  It 
was  a  burdi'U,  moreover,  that  always  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  institution. 
While  many  have  given  steadily  and 
liberally,  no  one  has  ever  offered  the  larger 
amount  which  would  supply  the  total 
income  needed.  No  word  of  complaint 
on  this  score,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  crossed 
the  doctor's  lips,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  a  consummation  he  devoutly 


Gifts  Worth  While 
For  "Her"  or  "Him" 

Perpetuate  the  Christmas  sentiment  with 
Gifts  possessing  every-day  usefulness. 

For  Her.— A  i^|j>CE3  Recipe  Book— the  latest  con- 
tribution to  household  efficiency— for  preserving  choice 
recipes  both  clipped  and  written.  Has  removable 
pages,  inde.x,  and  is  daintily  bound  in  white  with  silver 
fettering.    She'llloveit!    Price.  $2,00  postpaid,^ 

For  Him,— Handsome,  durable,  compact  iebH»IlE1 
Memo  books  bound  in  finest  Morocco  leather  with  renew- 
able fillers  obtained  anywhere,    He'U  carry  it! 
No.  1101    — End  opening,  with  index....  $  .95— 2    xi 

No,   lOlK— Side  opening,  with  index 1,00— 4)ix2 

No.1102    —End opening,  with  index,...    1,05— 2Mx4>5 

No.    103    —Side  opening,  with  index 1,20—5    x3 

No,  1103    —End  opening,  with  index 1,20—3    x5 

These  and  many  other  sizes  at  your  stationer's. 

For  Either. — fssjpt^l  Diary  or  Engagement  Books 
— bound  in  leather— pages  can  be  renewed  at  will.  Com- 
plete with  index  and  sh^ts  for  year  $1.50. 

At  your  stationer's  or  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Irving- Pitt  Manufacturing  Company 

LarQfSt  Loose  Leaf  Manu/acturers  in  the  World, 

400  Eighth  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


No  Buckles! 
No  Holes! 

A    Double    Cinch 
for    Christmas 

PRICE  $1.00 

PoStp2Ucl 

One  inch  belt,  tan  or  black,  with   brass 
squares.     Send   waist  measure 

ANDERSEN 

621  Madison  Avenue      New  York  City 

Telephone  PLAZA  3443 


How  to  Sell  Things 


^^A  valuable  little  book,  treating  ever>' 
^^^phase  of  the  science  of  selling- 
H^  approaching  the  prospect,  the 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knowsever\-  twist  and  knack  of  selling— 
from  long  and  wide  PR^VCTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.    Order  to-day.     By  mail,  S4c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  3S4-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Copper  Stein  Sets 

Sherbet  Sets,  Fruit  and 
Nut  Bowls,  Tobacco 
Caddies,  Ash  or  Pin 
Receivers,  Trays,  etc 
.Send  for  booklet  and  in- 
clude 65  cents  for  small 
ccip|)er  bowl  with  your 
initial  in  brass  repousse. 

CLEWELL  STUDIOS 

D  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


SEXOLOGY    , 

by  William  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome      | 

way,  in  one  volume:  | 

Knowledge  a  Yonng  Man  Shotili)  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Falber  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  His  Son.  § 

Medica  I  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have,  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have,  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

I    Allin  one  volame  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  = 

I       I  llaslraled       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Dasghter,  | 

I    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

E    \Viite  f^T  "OtluT  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents,  i 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHIU..  PA.  I 
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wished  and  which  would  have  gilded  more 
than  anything  else  could  have  done  the 
sunset  of  his  hfe. 

Of  that  first  year  at  Saranac  Lake,  or 
"Trudeau,"  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer: 

There  was  neither  coal  nor  electric  light 
in  Saranac  Lake  in  those  days.  The  first 
laboratory  was  Ughted  by  a  kerosene- 
lamp  and  heated  by  a  wood-stove,  and  on 
very  cold  nights  the  doctor  often  had  to 
get  up  and  replenish  the  fuel.  In  spite  of 
such  difficulties  he  succeeded  in  growing 
the  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  home-made  ther- 
mostat heated  by  a  kerosene-lamp,  and 
was  the  second  experimenter  in  the  coun- 
try to  achieve  this.  After  repeating 
Koch's  experiments  the  doctor  soon  began 
making  original  ones.  In  the  same  week 
that  Koch's  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  tuberculin  was  flashed  across 
the  ocean  Dr.  Trudeau  published  in  The 
Medical  Record  the  result  of  his  attempts 
to  produce  artificial  immunity  in  animals 
by  injecting  tuberculin. 

In  1893,  while  he  was  away  in  New  York, 
the  lamp  connected  with  the  thermostat 
exploded  and  his  home  and  laboratory 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  Two  days  later 
Dr.  Osier  wrote  him  as  follows: 

"Sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortune,  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  like 
a  fire  to  make  a  man  do  the  phenix  trick." 

The  prophecy  was  rapidly  fulfilled.  The 
next  day  George  C.  Cooper,  a  patient  and 
friend,  called  on  the  doctor  and  offered  to 
build  for  him  a  real  laboratory  that  would 
not  burn.  The  outcome  was  the  present 
stone  and  tile  building,  erected  at  Saranac 
Lake  in  1894,  in  the  rear  of  the  new  house 
which  the  doctor  put  up  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one. 

But  the  laboratory,  we  learn,  was  after 
all  only  a  side  issue  in  Dr.  Trudeau' s  work 
for  the  growing  Adirondack  Cottage  Sani- 
tarium. Here  was  spent  most  of  his  effort 
during  his  "forty  years  of  unparalleled 
usefulness."  We  are  told  that  his  chief 
strength  in  this  sacrifice  of  his  whole  Hfe 
to  the  fight  against  tuberculosis — a  sacri- 
fice of  which  so  many  of  us  have  not  the 
sUghtest  conception — was  drawn  from  two 
spiritual  sources,  a  deep  religious  senti- 
ment and  his  love  for  his  wife.  These  fed 
his  idealism  and  his  indomitable  optimism. 
The  writer  declares,  in  conclusion: 

His  sensitive  ear  caught  the  first  rum- 
blings and  his  optimism  crystallized  the 
random  nativities  of  a  great  movement; 
and  in  his  frail  but  virile  person  there 
lurked  the  idealist  who  was  destined  to 
become  its  leader.  New  wars  develop  new 
and  unexpected  generals.  The  tuberculo- 
sis war  developed  Trudeau,  Cceur  de  Lion. 

To  which  the  New  York  Tribune  adds, 
editorially : 

He  had  a  gallant  heart,  the  kindhness, 
the  tenderness  which  are  more  than  all  the 
specifics  of  all  the  physicians.  It  was  a 
great  thing,  he  felt,  to  reach  the  goal,  but 
greater  was  the  joy  of  making  the  journey. 
Stricken  souls  who  had,  perhaps,  but  the 
dimmest  hope  of  attaining  the  goal 
became  confident  of  it  when  once  he  had 
paused  at  their  side. 

He  knew  how  to  exorcize  fear.     He  could 
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Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


The  all-steel  body 
makes  possible  a  lus- 
trous finish  of  enamel 
which  remains  undim- 
med  for  a  long  period 


This  special  enam  1  is  baked  on  the  steel  at  a"! 
high    temperature    after    each    application.  | 
The  result  is  a  fast,  glossy  finish  of  a  peculiar 
elasticity   which  renders  it  practically  im- 
pervious to  wear  or  even  ordinary  damage. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete  is  $785 

(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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It  is  Already  Delighting  Thousands  of  Children 

The  kiddies  everywhere  think  it  the  best  toy  they've 
had  yet.    It  is  a  child-size  model  of  the  famous 

Frantz   Premier 
Electric  Cleaner 

Has  a  revolving  brueh,  dust  bag, 
handle  and  highly  polished  solid  met- 
al nozzle  just  like  the  big  one.  Stands 
IK  inches  high,  and  operates  without 
electricity.  Well  worth  a  dollar,  but 
sold  at  the  advertising  price  of  35c  to 
any  electrically  equipped  home. 

Tlie  httle  ones  love  to  keep  house  with 
the  Toy  Frantz  Premier.  Tliey  will  he  grate- 
ful to  you  for  it.  So  send  35c  today,  coin 
<ir  stamps,  and  see  how  glad  they'll  bo 
when  it  arrives.  Makes  a  fine  gift  fo 
any  cliild. 

The  Frantz  Premier  Co. 

1130  Power  Ave 

(■leveland 

Olito 


\\ 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.     $1,000,000  in 

^■^^^■"■"■■^^^^■■^^    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction 

•'There  is  a  laugh  on  every  page." 

— Louisville  Courier- J ourjial . 

Ghe  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  James  D.  Corrothers 

Studies  of  darky   society,    presenting 
captivating  bits  of  negro  folk-lore,  stories 
of  ghosts,  hoodoos,  'possum  hunts,  love- 
making,  slavery,  etc.    Irresistible    humor   in   almost    every 
page  causes  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  these  clever  writings. 

Th£»  Uttiff  Hs»K  Through  an  error  in  ordering  we 
'',       '*         S  are  overstocked  with  this  one  title, 

AlWSyS    BGGIt    and  must  move  it  even  at  the  great 
^^    #/l        l^g%^-i  m    sacrifice    indicated    in  the   price. 

paidm     Youps  Now — While  They 
Last — Fop  30c,  Gar  ullage  Paidm 

FUNK& WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FoarthAve.,  NewYork 
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Done/tester 


PvemriQ 


At  the  tabic,  in  the  theatre  chair  or  during 
^•^ — ^  the  mild  athletics  of  the  modern  dance,  the 
DONCHESTER  bosom  remains  flat,  creaseless 
and  in  its  place.  $i.50,  $2.00  and  S3.00 

""^  Go..%c.^ak.e 


GluoH.  9^eaLA^  &' 


lers 


Send  Her  As  YOUR 
Messenger 

ripHROUGH  her,  you  cnn  »1o  tnnch— 
k  X  ^' !il)  Red  Cror.9  Chriitmns  Seals. 
Shcgoesintothe  homes ofthe  un- 
fortunntc  inyourcommunitvandhclps 
conqucrTuberculosis.  Every  RedCross 
Christmas  Seal  you  buy  helps  to  sava 
the  sick   and  to  prevent   infection. 

Use  RED  CROSS 

CHRISTMAS  SEALS 

on  cvcrrthinc  you  maiJ  or  wrap. 


tr  TOO  oaM  (tt  RrJ  Croit  Oristnai  Stalt 
town,  wnic  le  Dm  AWLRtCAN  RED  CROSS.  Wi 
D.  C.  (or  u  BUT  IS  im  Mtat  4i  Ic  etck. 


48  Stenographers 
tell  how  they  made 
their  fingers  earn 
more  money!  Write 
for  this  Free  Book  Now 


80  to  100 

i  Words  aMiwrfe 
iGuaraxiieeQ 


111  our  iur  IxHik.  4S  stcnograpli- 

iTS  tell  how   the   New   Way  in 

TyfK'writing    increased    their 

siilarics.     In  the  business  world 

Ihouiands  are  telling  what  the 

New  Way  has  done  for  them. 

Hundreds    who  were    earning 

JS  to  f  15  a  week  arc  now  get- 

tini;  f  Jo  to  $40.  Stenographers 

uliM  Kiuld  tyiwwritc  30  to  iO 

\\ft(\<  a  minute  are  now  writ- 

ni;  80  to  100  and  more.     This 

1     ■  "t  ally  new  sj'stem  is  based  on 

•  mnastic    Kingcr    Training. 

\V  Illicit  inar\'clt)usly  increases 

\'>iir  s[>ecd — it  also  cuts  out 

iTrorsand  eliiiiinatcs  fatigue. 

All    this    is   what     employers 

want,    and    wliat   you    want. 


Increase  YOUR  Salary 

vie  cannot  describe  here  the  secret  principle  of  the  New 
Way  in  Typewriting.  But  we  have  prepared  a  book  which 
t'  II-  all  about  it  in  detail.    W.  want  to  send  you  this  48-paKe 


I..  H.k  irt»f.  if  vou  are  interest 
'    I  \'  almost    . 
vv   V    K    \ 
how  I    (".    1 1 
ti'.\^  AMI  i,ii  liner  earn~  5  1 
other  actual  in..t.»nces.  tlioiikr 
\mII  show  \-oii  how  the  N. 
arie^.      If  you  arc  am' 
inrreasc  your  simmnI  .11- 
to<lay   for  our   48-paK' 
writing.    It  is  free.   Addr 


I        Re 


It     1 


J .150  College  Hill,  Springtield,  Ohio, 


id  how  I,.  L.  Powell  in- 

t'  ;  how  .\nn.a  S.  Cubbison 

1   iiirrca-ed   his  salary  40";, 

'  \-  increa>*M!  earnings  2S"*  ; 

month.     These  and  many 

; 'resenting  only  a  fraction, 

in  Typewriting  raises  sal- 

■i  ahead  —  if  you  want  to 

— and  your  salary,  write 

I  he  New   Way   In  Type- 

1  ullosa  School  of  Typewriting, 


not  only  alleviate  pain;  he  could  teach  the 
sufferer  how  to  bear  it  with  brightness 
and  dignity.  Almost  one  might  say  that 
lie  romanticized  illness,  for  at  least  b.e 
minimized  its  terrors  and  turned  the  weary 
brain,  brooding  in  a  half-WTeeked  body, 
into  braver  cliannels.  What  a  splendid  re- 
ward was  his!  He  saw  men  the  better  for 
his  counsel  and  companionship,  the  better 
botli  physically  and  spiritually.  And  he 
saw  this  until  he  had  verj-  nearly  reached 
the  allotted  three-score  and  ten  of  mortal 
man.     Could  mortal  man  ask  more? 


BABY  BOLLINGER  AND  OTHERS 

THE  outburst  of  discussion  and  criti- 
cism that  Dr.  A.  J.  Haiselden,  of 
Chicago,  raised  by  his  action  in  allowing 
the  Bollinger  baby  to  expire  without  at- 
tempting a  resuscitative  operation  has  by 
now  become  mingled  and  diffused.  The 
significance  of  this  incident  may  or  may  not 
be  wide-spreading.  A  great  many  people 
of  various  professions  and  beliefs  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  express  posi- 
tive views  on  the  value  of  a  life  possibly 
imbecile,  and  crippled  in  an  unsightly 
manner.  To  some  the  doctor's  decision  to 
"let  Nature  take  its  course,"  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  is  deemed 
both  sensible  and  courageous.  ^Many 
others  regard  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
whether  it  be  defective  mentallj'  or  physi- 
cally, as  absolute,  and  condemn  the  doctor 
in  varying  terms  of  bitterness.  Still 
others,  on  the  fence,  point  to  the  spectacle 
that  Europe  presents  and  comment  sar- 
castically on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
In  "F.  P.  A.'s"  column  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  appears  a  word  from  Kathleen 
Xorris,  the  novelist,  which  is  intended  as  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  have  sided  against 
Dr.  Haiselden,  but  which  succeeds  in  being 
more  than  that — a  rebuke  to  all  empty 
discussions  that  let  theories  take  the  place 
of  actuality. 

THE  UNDEFECTIVES 
By  Kathleen  Norris 

Til  (ho  world  there  has  died  a  baby:  eager  to  part 

with  breath. 
He  has  slipt  from  the  world's  hot  noises,  back  to 

the  cool  of  death. 

Sightless  and  dumb  and  unhearing,  he  is  done  witli 

his  days  of  pain! 
— And  an  eager  army  has  risen,  aghast  at  a  baby 

slain ! 

Parents— clergymen — doctors — public  debate  runs 

wild 
Among  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  know  the 

love  of  a  child. 

And  tlieir  right  to  dispute  his  sentence,  which  one 

of  us  will  gainsay? 
But  what  of  the  other  baby,  who  will  die  of  neglect 

tt>-day? 

Not  a  defective  baby,  shut  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
But  a  conscioiLs  child,  who  is  hungry,  or  sleepy,  or 
cold,  or  alone. 

A  whole,  sweet,  confident  baby,  a  baby  with  eyes 

and  ears. 
Who  clings  like  a  little  soldier  to  tlio  scanty  hope 

of  the  years. 

Until,  in  the  cruel  summer,  or  the  winter's  cold, 
he  goes, 
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A  gallant  baby  outnumbered  by  a  hundred  subtle 
foes! 

Foes  in  the  milk  wo  give  him,  foes  in  dirt  and 

disease, 
Dangers  of  street  and  gutter,  and  greater  dangers 

than  these 

Born  of  a  social  system  that  counts  the  rent  and 

the  wage, 
And  keeps  the  heart  of  a  baby  shut  up  like  a  beast 

in  a  cage. 

You,  who  have  risen  in  protest,  call  this  a  crime 

if  you  will! 
Or,  better,  go  find  a  baby,  perhaps  one  is  living 

still, 

Who  win  not  be  here  to-morrow,  whose  battle  is 

nearly  done. 
Who  lias  lost  the  miequal  struggle  for  comfort 

and  food  and  smi. 

Bring  back  Ms  tiny  conviction  that  the  world  is 

kind  and  right, 
And  that  hunger  and  want  and  fever  are  only 

dreams  in  the  night. 

And  when  he  is  strong  and  happy,  with  his  own 

little  place  on  earth. 
Then  form  your  organization  to  save  the  deficient 

at  birth.  

HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  ELIHU  ROOT 

PICTURED  by  his  critics  as  a  cold 
and  conscienceless  political  reaction- 
ary "of  perilous  brilliancy  "  Elihu  Root, 
who  is  numbered  among  the  Presidential 
possibilities,  stands  to  many  as  a  contra- 
dictory and  almost  forbidding  character. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  these  impressions  we 
are  informed  that  he  is  in  reality  a  strong, 
serious,  sincere  man,  an  implacable  foe  of 
chicanery  and  invisible  government,  and 
no  Tory  at  all.  By  Frederick  M.  Daven- 
port, late  Progressive  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  and  friend 
and  neighbor  of  the  ex-Senator,  who  writes 
in  Collier's,  we  are  assured  that  Mr.  Root's 
character  is  very  different  from  that  usu- 
ally assigned  him.  He  has  faith  in  poijular 
rule,  for  example,  but  he  has  also  a  firm 
conviction  that  men  in  the  mass  are  not 
to  be  treated  as  one  treats  individuals,  nor 
to  be  so  trusted  to  know  what  is  good  for 
them.  Men  in  the  mass  "can  frequently 
determine  better  than  any  individual  what 
ought  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  more 
difficult  thing  of  determining  how  to  ac- 
compUsh  it  is  usually  beyond  their  ken." 
It  is,  we  are  told,  the  practical  aspect  of  his 
political  philosophy  that  has  disturbed 
many  people,  even  of  those  who  appreci- 
ate his  high  statesmanship  and  the  loyal 
service  he  has  rendered  to  his  country. 
To  aid  in  the  understanding  of  this  phi- 
losophy, which  is,  indeed,  almost  a  philoso- 
Ijhy  of  life  as  well,  Mr.  Davenport  urges 
us  to  compare  Elihu  Root's  theory  of 
action  with  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
as  it  was  in  the  mature  period  of  his  life. 
He  declares  that — 

Roosevelt  would  fight  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  Root  never  would.  The  Roose- 
velt philosophy  of  life  banks  large  upon 
what  may  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  individual  man.  Root  does 
not  reckon  it  of  so  great  value  in  most 
cases  what  the  individual  thinks  or  does. 
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GILLETTE— there's  the  answer!  A 
woman  is  quick  to  see  that  an  in- 
vestment of  $5  will  save  him  from 
Forty  toSixty  Dollars  every  year  in  shaves 
and  tips.    No  Stropping— No  Honing. 

He  can  shave  at  home  in  less  time,  with  more 
comfort,  and  he  will  always  be  clean  faced  and 
presentable. 


Here  is  the    Gillette   "Bull- 
dog" — a  new    model,  with    the 
stocky  "Bulldog"  handle.  Many 
prefer  it  for  its  genef- 
ous  grip  and  bet-    ${^ 
ter  balance.  O 

With  Gold  Plated 
Razor,  $6. 

GRAND  PRIZE— HIGHEST 

AWARD 
Panama-Pacilic  Exposition 


K 


KNOWN  THE 


"WORLD  OVEA 


GILLETTE    SAFETY 

RAZOR    COMPANY 

BOSTON 


i*— 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

Or  the  Great  Coiisiuiiuiatiou 

liy  Sir  Kiiwin  AriiciM.  The  groat  Cliristian  F.pic.  Witli  pi>rtrait  and 
lopntdut'tious  <if  paintings  l)y  Hoffman.  8v(>.  Buckram,  deckle  edges. 
!?I.7."i,  hy  mail  $1 .87.    Paper  editiou,  50  cents;  by  mail  58  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


EXPECTANT    MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene,  by  JJ.' \V.  Ballantyne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.     Tells  the  expectant  mother  what  she  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  reason  why.     12rao,  Cloth.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  S1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


DAINTY 
DINNER   DECORATIONS 

Twelve  little  trees,  to  help  you  if  they  may. 
Deck  your  dinner-table,  in  honor  of  the  day. 

Something  distinctly  new  and  unusual  for  decorating  the  Christmas  table,  and  fur- 
nishing favors  that  breathe  the  holiday  spirit.      A  unique  gift  for  a  friend;  a  novelty 
for  yourself.       Twelve  little  trees,  potted  and  packed    in  a  pretty  box,   sent    postpaid 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  for  $1.      Send  money  with  order — box  will  be  sent  by  first  mail. 
BERRYHILL  NURSERY  CO.  Kill  Station,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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The  True  Flavor  oj  High-Grade 
Cocoa  Beans  is  Found  in 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

This  is  (hie  to  the  perfection  of  the 
mecliaiiical  j)roco.s3  by  which  it  is 
manufactured,  no  chemicals  being 
used,  and  lo  tiie  care  and  skill  used  in 
the  ifcleclion  and  blending  of  the  beans. 
A  high  authority  on  cocoa  lias  recently 
said:  "A  i)ure  cocoa,  unchanged  by  de- 
structive chemicals,  is  the  best  cocoa. 
There  is  no  more  need  for  introducing 
alkalies  into  ctxoa  than  there  is  into 
cracked  wheat  or  oatmeal." 

Baker's  Cocoa  is  Delicious,  Wholesome, 
Pure  and  of  Great  Food  Value 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Eslabliahcd  1780 

DorcKester,  Mass. 

Grand  Priie,  Paaama-Pacific  Eipotition,  1915 
Grand  Prize,  Panama-California  Exposition,  1915 


OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS   FPESH^^        .    V 


Tntre  Ij  the  name  marked  dlfter- 

I  encc  beiween  tread  OU»c  OU  and 

OllTe  OU  packed   moniha   ago  aa 

ihere  la  between  a  newly- 

J  laid  egg  and  an  egg  months 

I  old.    Inalal  on 

rOMPEIAN 


Oranges  for  Christmas 


<:.  H.  VOORHKF.S. 


•n.  A  I'Arl^iii 

III!    riut    !•{ 

^■-    juii'j  an'l 

'■nrk. 

■    II  rartin  or  niorr 

i.inal  Imliilar  gift. 

n  t  liriaunu  Uaj.and  piityinir 


Soiirh  I.nkc  Wclr.  Florida 


"What  happens  to-day  or  to-morrow 
is  of  little  consequence.  The  tendencies  of 
a  nation  are  all  that  count" — that  is  the 
way  he  puts  it.       ^ 

He  has  his  eye  rather  on  those  powerful 
underlying  forces  and  laws  of  the  world, 
in  a  population,  in  a  national  community, 
which  brush  men  and  ideas  aside  and  rush 
on  their  way  against  all  opposition.  The 
cosmic,  the  social,  tlie  powerfid,  the  great 
economic,  and  pohtical  currents  of  his 
time  do  not  always  run  the  way  of  Root's 
mind,  of  his  full  sense  of  right,  but  when 
they  are  sweeping  everj'thing  before  them 
he  sweeps  along  with  them  because  he 
thinks  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  But  he 
watches,  even  when  the  times  are  out  of 
joint,  for  the  indiWdual's  poor  chance  to 
help  a  little  toward  the  better  day.  2\jid 
he  waits  for  the  psychological  moment 
when  he  may  help  to  turn  the  tide.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  Root  to  pay  attention 
to  the  tides,  to  preser\'e  his  strength  and 
influence  for  the  convenient  season.  Roose- 
velt, with,  the  abandon  of  idealism,  would 
breast  the  tide  until  engulfed  by  the  waves. 

His  philosophy  long  ago  determined  a 
career,  which,  because  the  guiding  motive 
of  it  was  not  generaUj'  appreciated,  has 
been  variouslj'  misunderstood  and  has  led 
to  assumptions  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Root's  opponents  which,  we  are  assured,  are 
far  from  true  or  just.  From  the  very 
start,  we  read: 

He  early  chose  to  get  close  to  the  sources 
of  power  in  the  countrj'  and  to  endeavor 
to  get  what  of  good  he  could  out  of  them 
instead  of  fighting  them.  He  has  been 
accused  of  acting  as  legal  counsel  to  one 
.section  of  Avhat  is  called  the  money  power. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  so  acted.  And,  of 
course,  the  money  power  is  entitled  to 
counsel,  and  at  times  has  needed  it  badly. 
And  I  have  always  noticed  that  a  big 
corporation  in  trouble  always  hires  the  best 
lawyer  to  be  had.  But  the  further  charge 
that  intimacy  with  the  money  power  has 
begotten  a  predilection  in  Root's  mind  for 
the  enemies  of  democracy  is  quite  impossi- 
ble! of  proof 

To  think  of  Elihu  Root  as  the  next 
friend  or  tool  of  tlie  money  power  Avhen  he 
was  Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of 
State  or  United  States  Senator  or  counsel 
for  his  country  bt'fore  the  Arbitration 
Tribunal  at  The  Hague  or  president  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  his  State 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  absurd.  In  the 
Cabinets  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  he 
was,  of  course,  the  ablest  man.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  referred  to  him  repeatedly 
as  the  most  heli)fiil  adviser  of  the  many  who 
surrounded  hini  while  he  was  President. 
Loyalty  is  the  key  to  Elihu  Root's  mind. 
Just  as  he  was  loyal  to  his  legal  clients,  so 
he  was  loyal  to  liis  I^esidential  chiefs,  and 
devotedly  loyal  througliout  his  official 
career  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Root's  career  has  consisted  in  his 
blasting  attacks  at  different  times  upon  th(> 
"reactionary"  elements  in  politics — the 
machine  and  the  "invisible  government.  ' 
Most  conspicuous  w  ere  these  attacks  in  his 
attitude  toward  William  Barnes  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  says  the  wxiter,  who 
quotes  hira  as  follows: 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Hxies 


Wonderfully  delicious.  Rich  chocolate 
confections  that  are  so  delightfully  palat- 
able, so  entirely  different  from  any  other 
chocolates  you  can  buy,  that  they  make 
a  distinctive  holiday  gift,  and  a  rare  treat 
for  chocolate  lovers. 

Give  them  for  Christmas 

Your  friends  will  be  enthusiastically  appre- 
ciative. The  purest  and  richest  chocolates 
with  select  almond  and  filbert  centers.  No 
cream  filling.  Every  bite  a  delight.  Ambrosia 
Chocolate  Tixies  are  sold  in  three-pound 
boxes  only.  Send  $3.00  for  three  full  pounds 
prepaid  and  insured  to  you.  On  two  boxes  or 
more  ordered  at  one  time,  deduct  25c  per 
box.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co. ,  33 1  -5  Fifth  St . ,  Milwankee, Wit. 
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Florida  Paper  = 

Shell  Pecans  | 

New  crop  of   finest   pecans  s 

intheworld.  Highestawards  s 

wherever  exhibited.  s 

One  pound,       Ji.oo  g 

Three  pounds,    2.50  = 

Five  pounds,       4.50  = 

Ten  pounds,        8.50  s 

Three  pounds   cultivated  S 

seedling  pecans  $1.00.  = 

Delivered  at  prices  named.  = 

Money   refunded  if  not  en-  = 

tirely  satisfactory.   Try  them  g 

and  you  will  order  more.  = 

T.  S.  McMANUS  1 

Lake  View  Pecan  Grove,  Waldo,  Florida  = 

Ref..  First  Nat.  Bank,  Gainesville,  Fla.  ^ 

iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiimw^ 


Choice  Xmas  Pecans 


Fresh f  Wild  Crown,  Full 

Meatedf  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine  new  crop  of 
;,  \\'  a  b  a  s  h  V  a  1 1  e  y 
\  Pecans  now  ready. 
Thin  shelled — easily 
racked — appetiz- 
ing—  healthful.  We 
.-hip  direct  to  con- 
sumers in  10,  15  and 
-■"  lb.  cartons  at  25c  per 
.  ouiid,  express  prepaid  east 
of  Missouri  River.  -Mso  Wild  Hickory  Nuts,  Wal- 
nuts and  Shell  Barks.  Order  Ten  "Pound  Trial 
Carton  Pecans  today,  $2.50.     Satislacdon  guaranteed. 


Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  m"u  v 


Srd  Street 
ernOD,  Ind. 


^    Tree 
Ripened 
Grape  Fruit 
for 
Xmas 


Large,  iuicy,  honey  sweet, 
matured  on  trees  in  Florida — 
ripened  by  Florida  golden  sun- 
shine ■ —  deliciously  different 
from  ordinary  commercial 
grapefruit.  Send  $1  (J1.2S  west 
Miss.  River)  for  8  Grape  Fruit. 
Send  $2.. 50  {,$3  west  of  Miss. 
River)  for  24  large  Grape 
P'ruit.     Sent  express  prepaid. 

TAPPEN  GROVES 
Dunedin  Florida 


UirvAS    HOUIOOI 


View  of  arrli 
I'Ut  Willi  kilift 


.„,„.  <Nathan/i!^e"aiArchSuppqrt_s| 

^ivr  immediate  relief  to  tired,  acliing 
feet,  rest  the  Uxly  and  aid  Nature  to 
restore  notnial  strength t^)  weakened 

ai<'hes.  Relieve  and  prevent  flat 
feet.  Write  f..r  Booklet  and  FREE  i 
10-day  Trial  Offer.      Fits  any  shoe. 

.NalliuD  Auklct  Support  Co.,  90-A  Reade  St.,  N.T. 
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"I  have  been  in  public  life  for  forty 
years,"  he  said  in  a  ringing  speech  before 
one  of  the  committees  of  the  convention, 
"and  in  all  that  time  our  State  Government 
has  been  no  more  representative  than  the 
Government  of  Venezuela." 

The  bosses  from  all  over  the  State  sat  as 
tho  transfixt.  They  never  heard  anything 
as  horrifying  as  that  from  Roosevelt.  Of 
course  all  the  inteUigent  boys  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  live  in  the  common- 
wealth of  New  York  know  that  it  is  true. 
But  to  take  it  from  Elihu  Root  whose 
function  in  the  reactionaries'  eye  should  be 
to  steady  the  ark  of  the  covenant — ay, 
there's  the  rub! 

Again,  when  committees  falter,  the 
voice  of  Root:  "The  time  has  come  when 
invisible  government  must  give  way  to 
government  that  is  accountable  and  re- 
sponsible." Those  fell  words,  "invisible 
government"!  Ghost  of  Macbeth,  where 
have  we  seen  that  phrase  before? 

And  that  masterpiece  of  statesmanship 
and  ethical  passion  and  unflinching  analysis 
and  denunciation  of  the  forty  years'  system 
of  patronage  and  intrigue  and  machine 
misrule  of  the  people  of  his  State — no  one 
who  heard  that  address  or  perceived  its 
effects  upon  the  convention  could  go  on 
linking  EUhu  Root  with  reaction.  It  was 
the  speech  of  a  man  who  had  bided  his 
time,  until  with  the  accumulated  influence 
of  experience  and  age  and  of  the  tide  of 
ai3fairs,  he  could  strike  with  overwhelming 
force  and  deUver  a  solar  plexus. 

A  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  character 
of  this  public  man  in  his  relations  with  the 
little  New  York  State  college  from  which 
he  was  graduated  over  fifty  years  ago  and 
upon  whose  campus  he  was  born.  Says 
the  ^vriter: 

Elihu  Root  loves  Hamilton.  No  com- 
mencement luncheon  is  complete  without 
a  word  of  cheer  or  wisdom  from  him;  no 
opening  year  but  listens  to  his  salutation  to 
the  entering  freshmen;  no  executive  meet- 
ing without  his  broad  and  wise  and  kindly 
counsel.  Cold?  No  sentiment?  Tell  that 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  sea — not  to  the  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  of  Hamilton. 

And  when  he  rests  from  his  many  labors 
he  loves  to  rest  on  College  Hill,  amid  its 
quiet  scenes  and  in  its  classic  shade.  It 
was  of  this  home  and  these  surroundings 
that  he  spoke  in  that  recent  remarkable  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  which  he  so  strikingly 
analyzed  the  boss  system  of  his  State  and 
its  evil  influence  upon  the  government  and 
the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

"There  is  a  plain  old  house  in  the  hills 
of  Oneida  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  where  truth  and  honor  dwelt  in 
my  youth.  When  I  go  back,  as  I  am  about 
to  go,  to  spend  my  declining  years,  I  mean 
to  go  -with  a  feeUng  that  I  can  say  I  have 
not  failed  to  speak  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  lessons  I  learned  there  from  the 
God  of  my  fathers." 


A  Close  Second.—"  I  heard  to-day  that 
your  son  was  an  undertaker.  I  thought 
you  told  me  he  was  a  physician." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  I  don't  Hke  to  contradict,  but  I'm 
positive  you  did  say  so." 

"  You  misunderstood  me,  I'm  sure.  I 
said  he  followed  the  medical  profession." 
—Tit-Bits. 


F[C  ITRU^XcllANd^  g\ 


Sunshine  and  showers  are  prime  factors  in 
making  oranges  good.  There  are  more  days 
of  sunshine  in  the  citrus  fruit  belt  of  Florida 
than  in  any  other  area  of  like  size  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  almost  every  day  during 
the  growing  season  the  orange  groves  of  Flor- 
ida are  blessed  with  copious,  gentle  showers. 

Sealdsweet  Fruit  Is  Tree-Ripe 

Nature  smiles  broadly  on  oranges  as  they  grow  in  Florida. 
The  most  progressive  growers  of  the  State  have  united  in  a 
co-operative  body,  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  her  bounty.  They  give  their  groves  loving  care, 
leave  the  fruit  on  the  trees  until  fully  ripe,  pick,  pack  and  ship 
it  with  extreme  precautions  againstdecay  and  damage,  and  use 
the  trademark  Sealdsweet  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 


Sealdsweet— The  Fruit  of  No  Regrets 


Sealdsweet  grapefruit  are  of  like 
goodness  to  Sealdsweet  oranges.  Their 
delicious  juice,  their  sweet  flavor  and 
system-toning  qualities,  make  Seald- 
sweet grapefruit  the  fruit  of  no  regrets. 


Dealers  sell  Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit. 
Yours  will  supply  you  if  you  urge  him.  Booklet  for 
ways  of  serving  these  fine  fruits,  containing  many 
recipes  for  their  use  in  cookery  and  confections, 
mailed  to  any  address  free  on  application. 


Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

627  Citizens  Bank  Building  Tampa,  Florida 


iSKienM 


HOLIDAY 
rBOXES 


/# 


Sensible  Gifts       ^ 

that    husband,    father,    son 
and  brother  will  appreciate.      They 
will  enjoy  year-round  comfort  by 
wearing  the  "Boston" — the  only 
garter  for  men  that  has  the 

^f^-^-^    ..  QUALITY  RUBBER 
^^^^^n^/Up   BUTTON  CLASP 

At  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 
Lisle,   25c..    Silk,   50c. 
George  Frost  Co.,  Boston. 


FOR  your  delicious  Bran 
Bread,  Gems  and  Muffins, 
be  sure  to  get  Kellogg's 
Toasted  Bran  Flakes. 

Prepared  by  a  new  method 
of  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Co.,  thoroughly  cooked 
and  perfect  as  a  laxative  food. 

I5c.   at   your   grocer's.    Look  for 
this  signature  on 
the  package.  y  V 


-^j^i'^-^j^it- 


g,/^x^//,..,x/,,^/:»^^^.<.^g,.  /^,.,.,...g.-...<.>.... ,,.,.. .'^ ■■•?;;'-' .-<,/-*-<-iy 
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There  is  no  childish  dream,  no  youthful  longing  that  does  not  come  '*near-true''  in  some  book!  Put  your  gift- 
money  into  books  and  make  your  children  glad  and  yourself  contented.  You  will  spend  less  and  give  more  than 
in  any  other  way.  Here  are  gift-books  that  growing  minds  will  glory  in.  In  this  splendid  line  will  be  found 
something  to  suit  all  tastes  and  every  pocketbook.      Order  now  and  solve  your  Christmas  problems  satisfactorily. 


BIG 

BOOKS 

for  Boys 

1- • -lirilling  tales  of 
!•  •  I*  of  daring  by 
1 1:.  I  .ind  sea  that  uill 
i:  lire  your  boy  to 
' '. .-  iije.  honor,  and 
:..  .rilincss.  Beauti- 
/u.'.'y  illuslraui  in 
Ci'r  and  halftones 
\'lmo,  cloth ,  each; 
$1.25  ml;  by  moil, 
$I..»7. 


Boy's 
Book  of  Battles" 

By  Eric  Wood 

Stirrins  stories  of  fireat 
battles  of  all  period?  of 
the  world's  history-.  True 
to  historical  facts.  Instruc- 
tive and  vivid  descriptions 
of  such  famous  and  epoch- 
makinK  struggles  as  Mara- 
thon. Hastings,  the  Span- 
ish .Armada. 
Trafalgar, 
Waterloo  , 
Gettysburg. 
^Omdurman. 
land  many 
J  others. 


"The  Boy  Scouts' 
Roll  of  Honor" 

By  Eric  Wood 

The  true  stories  of  a  multitude 
of  scouts,  who,  faithful  to  their 
record,  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  have  saved  the  lives  of 
others  in  sea.  river,  and  burn- 
ing houses.  Written  from  the 
official  records.  Lieut.-Gcneral 
Sir  Robert  Baden- Powell,  Chief 
Scout,  has  written  the  foreword. 
Ever>'  Boy  Scout  should  possess 
this  book. 


"The  Boy's  Book 
of  Adventure" 

By  Eric  Wood 

Absorbing  tales  of  actual  adven- 
ture make  up  the  many  thrill- 
ing chapters  of  which  this  book 
is  composed.  Man-eating  Lions 
in  East  Africa;  Roosevelt's 
Ride  for  Life  ;  Sir  George  Grey 
attacked  by  Australian  Aborig- 
ines ;  Fire  at  Sea  on  the  stricken 
"Clydesdale";  Tracked  by 
Wolves  ;  A  Leap  for  Life  ;  A 
Treacherous  Guide,  etc.  Will 
be  devoured  with  delight  by 
e\ery  boy. 


"The  Boy's  Book 

of  the  Sea" 

By  Eric   Wood 

A  great  book  that  will  quicken 
the  pulse  of  every  boy  witb  red 
blood  in  his  veins.  Full  of  the 
romance  and  mystery  of  the 
sea,  from  the  days  of  Columbus 
and  Diaz  to  the  latest  fight  be- 
tween modem  battle-cruisers. 
Chapters  on  Naval  Warfare, 
New  and  Old  ;  Morgan,  Buc- 
caneer and  Governor;  Drake's 
Raid  on  the  Spanish  Main ; 
Blockade  Running ;  Modern 
Corsairs  ;  The  Titanic  Disaster, 
etc. 


THE  CHILD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE 

A  consecutive  arrangement  of  the  narrative  and 
other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  words  of 
the  Authorized  Version.  Printed  in  large  clear  type 
and  containing  loo  full-page  plates,  12  in  color, 
reproducing  paintings  by  well-known  artists.  A 
unique  and  beautiful  gift-book.  620  pp.,  ex,  crou-n 
^to.  cloth,  gilt  edges.    $3.75  net ;  by  mail,  $4.00. 


THE  TRUE  ROMANCE  OF  WOOD  AND  FIELD 

Stories  of  Bird  and  Animal  Life  by  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S. 

Fascinating  tales  of  outdoors  by  a  well-known  naturalist,  giving'the  actual  facts 
about  the  youngsters'  furred  and  feathered  friends  in  a  novel  and  entertaining 
way.  Illustrated  by  photographs  taken  directly  from  nature  by  the  author. 
Books  that  will  charm  every  child  while  imparting  valuable  information. 


THE  BOY'S  BOOK 
OF  HEROES 
A  record  of  great  deeds 
by  field  and  flood,  on 
burning  ships,  in  coal 
mines,  in  battle  and 
mutiny,  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa  and  Au.stralia, 
etc..  that  will  stir  your 
boy  like  a  clarion  call. 
Ijmn,  cloth.  Illustrated 
in  hnlf-tone  and  colnrs. 
$I.2.S  ncl:  hy  mail,  U.i7. 


OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 

A  comprehensive  guide  to 
field,  lawn,  and  aquatic 
games,  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. Chapters  on 
Baseball,  Boat  Sailing, 
Cricket.  Football,  Golf, 
I.acro3se,  '.awn  Tennis, 
Rowing,  Skating,  Swim- 
ming, etc.  16  full-page 
plates, and  numerous  illus- 
trations. 8vo,  cloth,  $1.25 
vet:  by  mail,  $1.37. 


THE  TREASURE-HOUSE  CLASSICS 


in  cents  Each  Postpaid 

12  Vols,  of  Animal— Outdoor  Life 

Aflv'-ntiirfu  .  f  III!  KxliiicT  I'-ny 

Tlir  II.. .k  nf  ro* 

M».-:  A  iVin's  True  Story 

.^ic^-cntfrn  Cat* 

t'ps  atul  Dcwns  n{  a  Donkrj's  Life 

S<-)i<Hil  and  tjardf-n 

Wilfl  I.tf.-  Ill  \V(x,.li  and  Kirlds 

Bv  Pond  and  Hirer 

Plant  Lite  in  Field  and  Oardrn 

Hirdii.f  lli<-  Air 

Tirr%  and  .*^lirutis 

Insect  [.ifr 


Ideal  little  voliinii-s 
for  children  from  6 
to  16  that  will  be  a 
constant  source  of 
delight  and  informa- 
tion to  the  young 
folks.  Printed  in 
1  iri!'-lypcand  beau- 
'  V  1'.  illustrated  in 
'  1  '  ^.  Colnretl  plc- 
ti;ii  .over.  Just  the 
Kill  for  a  growing  boy 
..r  .;irl.  Buy  one.  two. 
t  '■'-.  ten.  or  all  of 
Mr  in.  as  you  wish. 


4  Vols,  of  Hislory  anil  Mythology 

Till-  (ire.  k   III  r    .  . 
M..rir»  frulii  ,\ii.-i'-fil  (lrt*.-r.. 
,S|t,riei  fri.ni  Aiiri.'iit  llotni* 
i>iitTin  uf  Kiuit  Aitliur 

10  Vols,  of  Fairr  Tales  and  Fables 

.^l.trirs  fri'lii  An'l'-r«.'n 
FairyTalr>(.,r  l.ittl.'  F..lkt— lin.k   1 
F:.iry  Tal<.tf,,r  l.itllr  F..U!r-lkiok  2 
Fnirf  Talr*  in  Other  Landi 
Sinl«.|  the  .SaiL.r 
('atvll'ii  New  Fairy  Book 
A-«'-|>'«  Fnldrii 

'        .  (Irimin 
F..I 
Nil-'liin/rn 


**Slranr^  AdTenliires  In 

mrk.v-lllrd  Und  " 
Crown  fti'o,  cloth,  gilt. 
$1.75  net;  by  ma>7.$1.83. 


"Tlie'Advenlnres  of  fork 

Koldn  and  hb,  Male  " 
Cro-un  S:o,  cloth,  gill. 
$2.00  net;  by  tnail.S2.l2. 


"The  .idrenlnreii  of 

Jark  Rabbit '' 
1 2 mo,  8  color  plates. 
$1.50  net;  by  mai7.$1.62. 


MY  BOOK  OF  BEST 
FAIRY  TALES 

Selected  and  edited  by 
Charles  S.  Bayne 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  of 
the  cieam  of  the  world's  most 
popular  fairy-talcs,  illustrated  by 
1 6  full-page  plates  in  color  by 
Harry  Rountree.  A  book  that 
cannot  fail  to  catch  and  hold  the 
imagination  of  a  child.  Among 
the  stories,  every  one  a  gem,  will 
be  found  such  old  favorites  as  The 
Ugly  Duckling,  Puss  in  Boots, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  The  Enchanted  Horse. 
Ali  Baba,  The  Steadfast  Tin 
Soldier,  etc.  Large  Svo,  cloth.  $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  $1.66. 


PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

By  Frances  Helen  Harris 

Six  plays  for  school  entertain- 
ments and  home  theatricals,  espe- 
cially designed  for  production  by 
young  people  in  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive manner.  The  plots  arc 
historical  in  character,  the  scenes 
ranging  from  ancient  Rome  to  the 
France  of  the  Revolution.  1 2  full- 
paiie  illustrations.  i2mo,  cloth. 
$1.00  ttcf ;  by  mail,  $1.08. 


THE  AIR  KING'S 
TREASURE 

By  Claude  Graham-White  and 
Harry  Harper 

This  fascinating  tale  by  one  of  the 
world's  best-known  and  most 
prominent  fliers  grips  the  atten- 
tion from  the  very  first  page.  It  tells 
of  a  voyage  around  the  world  in 
search  of  treasure  and  ends  with 
the  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  jewels 
on  a  desert  island  with  a  duel  of 
aeroplanes  for  its  possession.  Four 
full-page  colored  plates.  Large  Sw, 
cloth.  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 


BOOKS  THAT  TEACH  WHAT 

YOUNG  FOLKS  LONG 

TO  KNOW 

The  romantic  side  of  the  world's  most  serious 
undertakings.  Wonderful  volumes  aglow  with 
the  truth  that  is  more  thrilling  than  fiction 
and  replete  with  fascinating  information. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone. 
Ideal  books  for  gift-purposes. 

$1.50  each;  by  mail  $1.62. 

"All  About  Aircraft" 

By  Ralph  Slmmonds 

An  absorbingly  interesting  review  of  the 
evolution  of  the  airship  from  man's  earli- 
est dreams  and  experiments  to  the  latest 
perfected  aircraft.  Profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs. 

"All  About  Railways" 

By  F.  S.  Hartnell 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  railroad  from 
its  first  inception — unusual  bits  of  history-, 
obstacles  overcome,  marvels  of  construc- 
tion and  development,  etc.  Profuse  illus- 
trations. 

"All  About  Engineering" 

By  Gordon  D.  Knox 

Tells  simply  and  graphically  howthe  great 
engineering  wonders  of  the  world  have 
been  accomplished — great  bridges,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  .Assouan  Dam.  the 
East  River  Gas  Tunnel,  etc.  Numerous 
full-page  illustrations. 


"All  About  Ships" 

Jy  Lieut.  Taprell  Darling,  R.  N. 

1  ne  nistory  of  ships  and  shipp-"-  ' 

Greek  galley  to   the   palatial 

Shows    (he    Hevnlnnmenf     cf 


By 


"All  About  Electricity" 

By  Gordon  D.  Knox 

The  magical  record  of  what  man  has  ac- 
complished by  harnessing  the  lightning. 
Describes  the  telegraph,  telephone,  wire- 
less, electric  lighting,  heating,  and  trans- 
portation, electro-chemistry,  etc.  Numer- 
ous photographs  and  diagrams. 


GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES 

A  new  edition  of  those  uni- 
versally popular  tales,  so 
deservedly  beloved  by  all 
children.  The  charm  of 
such  delectable  stories  as 
Cinderella,  Little  Snow- 
Whito,  The  Goose  Girl,  and 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  can 
never  grow  old.  With  16 
color  plates  and  many  black 
and  -white  illustrations  by 
J.  R.  MonscIL  Sj'o,  cloth. 
$1.25  net:  by  mail.  $1.37. 


ALICE'S 

ADVENTURES  IN 

WONDERLAND 

By  Lewis  Carroll 

This  classic  among  chil- 
dren'sstoriesis  here  present- 
ed in  a  new  dress,  tastefully 
Ixjund,  with  eight  colored 
plates  and  a  hundred  and 
twelve  other  illustrations  by 
Charles  Robinson.  The 
child  does  not  live  who  will 
not  revel  in  this  book,  which 
makes  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate gift.  iWo,  cloth,  gilt- 
lop.  $1,00  net;  by  mail,  $1-12. 


FAIRY  TALES 
OLD  AND  NEW 

A  volume  of  selected  fairy- 
tales on  a  novel  plan,  begin- 
ning with  simple  stories  for 
the  tiny  tots  told  in  easy 
words  and  progressing 
gradually  to  those  adapted 
for  older  children.  A  book 
that  grows  with  the  child. 
With  20  full -page  colored 
plates  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  .Arthur  Rackham 
and  other  noted  artists.  Si'o, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1.25  net ;  by 
mail,  $1.37. 


From  "  The  Boy's  Book  of  the 
Sea" 


At  all  Booksellers  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I'roiii 


'Ihe  Boy's  Book  of  Adven- 
ture." 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


YOU 
May  Have 
Pyorrhea 

If  your  teeth  are 

loose  and  you 

have  inflamed 

and    receding 

gums,  you  have 

Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 

Disease).  Don't 

wait  till  your 

teeth  are  too 

loose    to    be 

saved,  but 

CONSULT 
YOUR 

DENTIST 

Now.   He  prob- 
ably will  pre- 
scribe For  ban's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration — -  the 
standard  pre- 
scription.   No 
preparation   or 
drug   will    cure 
Pyorrhea  by  it- 
self,but  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration    gives 
prompt  relief 
in  most  cases, 
and,   if    regu- 
larly   used   in 
time,  will  pre- 
vent Pyorrhea. 

Large  tube  (as  illustrated),  50c.  If  your  druggist,  hasn't  it,  send 
his  name  (with  price)  to  Forhan  Company,  23-29  Elm  Street, 
New  York,  who  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   siippriority  quiclily  becomes 
plain  Uj  tlip  man  <>r  woman  wli'>  invi-stigatps. 


This  Book  Helps 
Home  Builders 


You  will  want  to  choose 
wisely  every  building  material  you 
use.  This  book  will  settle  your 
roofing  question.  It  tells  about  a 
roofing  that  is  very  handsome,  yet 
economical,  and  that  lasts  long 
without  repairs — 

Asphalt  Shingles 

The  Roof  That  Stays  Young ' ' 
They  have  a  fadeless  color,  never  crack  or 
blow  up,  and  protect  your  home  against 
fires. 

Send  for  this  book  today  and 
learn  about  this  wonderful  roof- 
ing that  is  "Destined  to  Roof  W 
the  Nation's  Homes."  ^■■■■"■■■■■■"■■-■" 
It  will  help  you  toward  /  Asphalt  Shingle 
home   building  efficiency.      /  Po^icity  Bareaa 

•^     -^  -'        /•  858    Marquette    BIdg. 

Askyour  Architect.  Con-  /  Chicago 

/  Gentlemen: Send  me  your 

/  free  and  interesting  book- 

/  let,  "The  Roof  Distinaive." 


tractor.    Lumber    Dealer 
or  Builders  Supply  Man. 


Asphalt  Shingle  , 
Publicity  Bureau  / 
858  Marquette  Bldg.  f     Street 


Name 


Chicago 


/- 


Town 


^ 


State 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Adv. — "  Quick,  Watson,  tho  needle," 
chuckled  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  he  slowly 
wound  up  the  Victrola  again. — Dartmouth 
Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Difficult.  —  Indignant  Professor  — 
"  Quit  this  quibbling,  sir !  Who  was 
King  Henry  VIII.?  Answer  'yes'  or 
'  no.'  " — Pennsylvaniu  Punch  Bowl. 


A  Dainty  Touch. — "  And  her  mean  hus- 
band thinks  she's  extravagant." 

"  Why?  " 

"  .lust  because  she  insists  on  having 
Fido's  monogram  stamped  on  his  dog- 
biscuits." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Fortunes  of  War. — First  Recruit — 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  major.  Bill?" 

Second  Recruit — "  'E's  a  changeable 
kind  o'  bloke.  Last  night  I  says  to  'im, 
'  'Oo  goes  there?  '  An'  he  says,  '  Friend  ! '; 
an'  to-day  'e  'ardly  knows  me." — Punch. 


Shades  of  Hendryk  ! — Salesman — "Why 
not  try  one  of  our  Rip  Van  Winkle  rugs, 
madam." 

Prospective  Purchaser — "  What  kind 
are  they?  " 

Salesman — "  They  have  an  unusually 
long  nap." — Indianapolis  Star. 


A  Yale  Jest. — Soph. — "  How  does  it 
happen  you  came  to  Harvard?  I  thought 
your  father  was  a  Yale  man." 

Fresh. — "  He  was.  He  wanted  me  to 
go  to  Yale;  I  wanted  to  go  to  Princeton. 
We  had  an  argument  and  he  finally  told 
me  to  go  to  H — ." — Yale  Record. 


Last  Resort. — A  Scotch  minister  in  need 
of  funds  thus  conveyed  his  intentions  to 
his  congregation: 

"  Weel,  friends,  the  kirk  is  urgently  in 
need  of  siller,  and  as  we  have  failed  to  get 
money  honestly  we  will  have  to  see  what  a 
bazaar  can  do  for  us." — Til-Bits. 


Mean  of  Her. — Naomi — "  What  do  you 

think?      Gwendolyn   positively   refuses   to 

give  a^talk  on  Bergson  at  our  club  next 

week." 

Diana — "  What  reason  did  she  give?  " 
Naomi — "  None  at  all !     Only  said  she 

didn't  know  anything  about  Bergson  !  " — ■ 

,Iudge. 


Discipline. — A  certain  woman  demands 
instant  and  unquestioning  obedience  from 
her  children.  One  afternoon  a  storm  came 
up  and  she  sent  her  little  son  John  to  close 
the  trap  leading  to  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house. 

"  But,  mother,"  began  John. 

"  John,  I  told  you  to  shut  the  trap  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  mother—" 

"  John,  shut  that  trap  !  " 

"  All  right,  mother,  if  you  say  so — 
but—" 

"  John !  " 

Whereupon  John  slowly  climbed  the 
stairs  and  shut  the  trap.  Two  hours  later 
the  family  gathered  for  dinner,  but  Aunt 
Mary,  who  was  staying  with  the  mother, 
did  not  appear.  The  mother  did  not  have 
to  ask  many  questions.  John  answered  the 
first  one. 

"  Mother,  she  is  on  the  roof." — New 
York  Times. 


HisP 


resell 


For  a 

Dollar 
If  lie  Smokes 

A  handsome,  oii(!-pound  humidor  of 
Edgeworth  Smoking  Tobacco  will  tickle 
any  man  who  owns  a  pipe. 

It's  a  thoughtful,  fraternal  sort  of  present, 
with  just  the  right  hint  of  intimacj^  to  it. , 
Giving  Edgeworth  Tobacco  to  a  smoker  is 
like  giving  silk  hosiery  to  a  woman — it's' 
sure  to  be  acceptable,  certain  to  be  used. 

In  this  package  the  tobacco  will  remain  in 
perfect  order  as  long  as  a  bit  of  moistened 
sponge  or  blotter  is  kept  in  the  humidor  top. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  he  will  have  tobacco 
handy  to  hand,  for  filling  his  pipe  or  pocket 
pouch. 

That  he  will  be  pleased  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  W^e  know  this  because  every  month 
we  advertise  that  we  will  send  a  sample  of 
Edgeworth,  free  and  postpaid,  to  any 
smoker  who  asks  for  it.  We  get  many  re- 
quests for  such  samples — stacks  of  letters 
and  post  cards  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  sample  is  mailed  as  promised  and  in 
almost  every  case  it  makes  a  regular  user 
of  Edgeworth. 

If  you  can't  get  Edgeworth  in  the  one- 
pound  humidor  tins  (price  $1.00)  at  your 
retail  tobacco  store,  we  will  ship  direct  on 
receipt  of  price,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you 
want  to  make  one  or  more  of  your  friends 
Christmas  gifts  of  these  Edgeworth  pack- 
ages, give  your  instructions  to  your  dealer, 
or,  if  he  will  not  supply  you,  send  us  names 
and  addresses  of  friends  with  your  cards 
and  check  to  cover  your  order  at  f  LOO  per 
package  and  we  will  gladly  attend  to  the 
shipping. 

For  either  the  sample  or  the  humidor, 
address  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  5  South  21st  St., 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket  size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin  and  $1.00  for  handsome  humidor 
package.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c, 
50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no 
dealer  can  supply. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Bro.  Co.  will  gladly  send  j^ou  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 
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"We'll   Have  It  Concrete 
and  Waterproof  Both!" 

MR.O\VNER,"saidtheArchitect  to 
his  client, "ordinarily  a  reinforced 
nricrcte  buililine  soaks  up  water  like  a  sponee. 
VS  atcr  rusts  the  reinforcement,  cracking  and 
eventually  splittine  the  concrete.  Freezing  water 
arts  the  same  way.  But  in  your  job  here  we  have 
i.fured  to  use 

TQXEMENT 

|(PATENTED)INTEGRAL    I 

X  WATER-PROOFING  COMPOUNdX 
FORCONCRETE^TUCCO.CEMENT.MORTOR.ETC 

\oiir  buil<lini{  will  Im;  coniTtti-  and  watcrprool 
lH>ih." 

I  uxcment  isa  dry  i>o\vtler.  added  in  small  quan- 
tiliex  to  tlio  Portland  Cement. 
It  penetrate!*  into  tbe  tiny  r)orcs  of  the  concrete 
and  waterproofs  it  auainst  the  fiercest  drivinu 
"torms — even  against  water  pressure. 
Tons  of  it  used  in   the  Woolworth  Building,  the 
tjiK  drydotk  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and 
other  imimrtant  structures.    Waterproofs  rein- 
lorcifl  concrete  factories.  |)iers,  bulkheads,  chim- 
nry«.  tanks,  dams,  bridges,  walls,  etc..  etc. 
1  liijM-  interested  in  any  form  of  concrete  con- 
'iiiii  tion  should  rea<l  our  "Toxement  Booklet." 
.•\.ldr.->~  Dipt.  .\. 

TOCH   BROTHERS,  Est.  1848 

/nientorx  ami  SSanufncturers  of  "  R.  I .  \V  " 
/'rr\rr:  'itiir  l'>itnls,\' nrntihe^  and  /•'.tuimrls 


TU¥.     STANDARD    DICTIONARY    i^   no,..N<i   jn   rv.  ry 

Ali.tn    :iii  li.  HI."  v\  hrr.-  f-iu.ali    II  nii<l  rulturr  are  truly  i-tiU-t;l(ieU. 


The  Appreciatetl  Ctiristmas  Gift 

Send  for  this  clock  tn<lay — for  your  own  home  or  for  a 
lricnd'«  prr«<MH.  Our  30  yeare  in  business  is  your 
guarantee.    It's  tlir  .l.-i^-ndablo 

Darche 
Flashlight  ^^  Clock 

AH    vn-^:     '    r       t T,       -,  n     r-ri.  r,^    t      rTTiV".      't|-     ^t-l    'v.lrv 


one  U>  I 


>  fcUtjtUt.1' — UkUt.'f>  U*l* 


Send  Us  $5.50 

nti--l         \'t       :.    u  I.avi.  it  \.    ,    »  ,.,   v     I,  '    r 

DARCHE  MFG.  CO..    13  No.  JetfersoD  Street.  Chicuo 


>  k  If  not  fat- 

.lie]  without  tl. 


No  Escape. — Mudge — "  Yoiir  wife  cer- 
tainly has  a  will  of  her  own." 

Meek—"  Yes,  and  I  am  the  sole 
beneficiary." — Bonlon  Transcript. 


A  Quiet  Sort.—"  Have  you  a  Sporting 
Lih?  " 

Bookstall  Clerk  (at  lonely  country 
station) — "  Not  very  !  " — Punch. 


The  Remedy.—"  I  told  father  I  loved 
you  more  than  any  gh'l  I've  ever  met." 
"  And  what  did  father  say?  " 
"He  said  to  try  and  meet  some  more 
girls." — Puget  Sound  Trail. 


They're  So  Touchy.— Smithers  (gazing 
Z(  />-ward)— "  By  .Jove  !  Isn't  it  low?  I 
hilieve  I  could  hit  it  with  my  gun  !  " 

Mrs.  S. — "  Oh,  please,  dear,  don't  do 
anything  to  irritate  it !  " — Punch. 


The    Land    of   Liberty.—"  Halt !     Who 

goes  there?  " 

"  Cherman  spy.  I  ehust  vant  to  make  a 
dra\ving  of  der  fortifications." 

"  Pass  in,  German  spy.  Have  you 
pencil  and  paper?  " — Life. 


Real  Forebodings. — "  My  son,"  said  the 
father  imin-essivcly,  "  suppose  I  should  be 
taken  away  suddenlj',  what  would  become 
of  you?  " 

"  Wliy,"  said  the  son  irreverently,  "  I'd 
staj'  here;  the  question  is,  what  would 
become  of  you?  " — The  Boy  Biiildcr. 


His  Share. — "  The  slimmest  show  I  ever 
liad  of  getting  a  fee,"  said  a  Leavenworth 
lawyer  to  a  newspaper  man,  "  was  when  a 
client  came  to  me  with  no  other  asset  than 
a  watch  without  any  works  in  it." 

"  I  supi)ose  you  took  the  case,"  com- 
mented the  newspaper  man. — Kansas  Cilij 
Star. 


.\11  Located. — When  Prof  .Walter  Raleigh, 
an  Kuglisiiman  wlio  was  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  f)riginal  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
was  asked  to  lecture  at  Princeton  College, 
Profes.sor  Root  went  down  to  the  station  to 
meet  the  distinguished  visitor.  Professor 
Koot  did  not  know  Professor  Raleigh,  but 
walking  up  to  a  man  that  he  thought  looked 
like  liim  he  said: 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  but  am  I  addressing 
Walter  Raleigh?  " 

The  man  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and 
n  piitul: 

'■  No,  I  am  Clu-istopher  Columbus. 
Walter  Raleigh  is  in  the  smoking-room  with 
Queen  Elizabeth." — Christian  Register. 


Tied. — Major  George  W.  Teideman,  of 
Sa\annah,  Georgia,  tells  the  following 
about  the  old-time  Georgia  editor  who  was 
usually  mayor,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
real-estate  agent,  as  well. 

Upon  one  occasion  one  of  these  editors 
was  busy  writing  an  editorial  on  the  tariff 
when  a  Georgia  coujile  came  in  to  be 
married.  Without  looking  up,  without  once 
slacking  his  pen,  the  editor  said: 

"  Time's  money;   want  her?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Want  him?  "  the  editor  nodded  toward 
the  girl. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  Man  and  -vvifc."  pronounced  the  editor, 
his  pen  still  ^\Titiug  rapidly.  "  One  dollar. 
Bring  a  load  of  wood  for  it.  One-third 
pine;  balance  oak." — Everybody's. 


Coward 

Shoe 


■  CO.   U.   5     PAT.   OF»" 


I    I    I    I 

2  3  4  5 

Freedom  for  the  toes. 
Comfortable  "  tread." 
Rest  for  the  arch. 
Ankle  support. 
Snug  heel-seat. 

For  a  weak  arch,  wear  Coward  Arch 

Support  Shoe. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  Street         New  York 

(NEAR  WARREN  STREET) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalogue 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

How  to  Deal  With 

HUMAN  NATURE 

IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Aatbor  of  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter,"  "The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking  the  English  Language,"  Etc. 

A  Big,  Practical  Book,  on  Doing  Business  b\f 

Correspondence,  Advertising,  and  Salesmanship. 


Direction,  Suggestion,  Study,  and  Ejcample,  based  oh 
the  Real  Psychology  of  Business  Effort. 
Considers  with  care  National  Characteristics,  Service, 
Your  Own  VcJuation  of  Yourself,  Monopoly  for  Ev- 
ery Man,  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works,  Advertising, 
The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its  Uses,  Principles  of 
Appeal,  Proportion  and  Emphasis,  Analyzing  a  Busi- 
ness, Correspondence,  Various  Styles  in  Business 
Letter  Writing,  System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence, 
A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business,  Collections  by  Mail, 
etc.    Price.  $2.00  Net;  by  mail,  $2. 12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Just  Published 

Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling 

By  S.  Roland  Hall,  Formerly  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  l.C.  S.  Snappy,  up-to-the- 
minute  "ginger"  talks  for  men  and  women 
who  sell  across  the  counter. 

JTTA  VOLUME  OF  INSPIRING 
^THOUGHTS  ON  RETAIL  SELL- 
-"iXG,  CALCULATED  TO  AROUSE  IN 
SALES-FOLK  A  KEEN  INTEREST  IN 
THE  ART  OF  PROPERLY  HANDLING 
THE  CUSTOMER,  AND  TO  KEEP 
THEM  CONSTANTLY  ON  THE  ALERT 
TO  SENSE  AND  SEIZE  EVERY  SELL- 
ING   OPPORTUNITY. 

Cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail,  83  cent* 
Funk&Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Atc.N.Y. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

November  24. — London  credits  the  Ger- 
mans and  Bulgarians  with  the  capture 
of  Mitrovicza  and  Pristina  and  the 
control  of  the  Kossovo  Plain,  where 
Servian  forces  are  driven  across  the 
Sitnica  River.  The  Servian  forces  in 
the  Katchanik  Pass  continue  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  invaders,  as  does 
a  small  force  in  the  extreme  southwest. 
The  Servian  Government  retires  to 
Scutari. 

The  Entente  Ministers  present  the  Greek 
Premier  with  a  collective  note  demand- 
ing freedom  of  movement  for  their 
forces  in  Macedonia,  without  obstacle 
of  any  kind. 

In  a  personal  telegram  to  the  Servian 
Premier  Pachiteh,  says  Saloniki,  the 
Czar  of  Russia  promises  substantial 
aid  in  Bulgaria  within  a  week.  The 
arrival  of  great  consignments  of  heavy 
Japanese  guns  daily  at  Odessa  is  re- 
ported by  Berlin. 

November  25. — The  Bulgarians  are  now 
pushing  on  to  Monastir,  while  German 
forces  descend  the  Vardar  to  their 
assistance.  General  von  Koevess  claims 
the  capture  of  some  10,000  Servians 
and  nineteen  cannon  near  Mitrovicza, 
and  7,400  prisoners  are  said  to  be  taken 
in  the  Pristina  swamps  and  along  the 
Sitnica  River. 

November  26. — Again  the  Bulgarian  at- 
tack on  Monastir  is  abandoned,  in 
favor  of  a  drive  at  French  positions  on 
the  Crna  River.  East  of  Krivolak,  on 
the  road  to  Radovista,  the  French 
capture  the  town  of  Busnik.  Reen- 
forcements  of  British  and  French  troops 
are  reported  continually  landing  at 
Saloniki. 

November  27. — Berlin  declares  the  last  of 
the  Servian  Army  in  western  Servia 
to  have  been  driven  into  the  mountains 
of  Albania  and  Montenegro,  and  that 
with_  the  capture  of  over  100,000 
Servians  and  the  occupation  of  Rud- 
nik  the  object  of  the  German  cam- 
paign here  is  accomplished. 

November  30. — London  dispatches  dis- 
close the  surrender  of  Prisrend  to  the 
Bulgarians.  The  Austrian s  are  now 
well  west  of  the  Sitnica  River.  South- 
west of  Priboj,  on  their  own  north- 
eastern borders,  the  Montenegrins  are 
being  driven  back  upon  Plevje.  It  is 
declared  that  negotiations  with  Rou- 
mania  over  the  use  of  the  Danube  are 
holding  up  the  awaited  Russian  attack 
from  the  East. 

December  1. — German  attacks  in  the  West 
are  now  aimed  at  Montenegro.  The 
Montenegrins  claim  a  victory  across 
the  border  in  Bosnia,  but  to  the  south 
German  success  is  pronounced.  Bul- 
gar  operations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Monastir  are  conducted  with  extreme 
caution,  in  view  of  a  possible  rupture 
with  Greece. 

IN    THE    EAST 

November  22. — According  to  official  com- 
munications, British  forces  in  Mesopo- 
tamia capture  Ctesiphon,  18  miles  from 
Bagdad,  and  repulse  Turkish  counter- 
attacks. In  the  fighting  at  Ctesiphon 
and  earlier  at  Zeur,  it  is  estimated  the 
British  lose  2,000  killed  and  wounded. 

November  23. — On  the  Riga  front,  west 
of  Lake  Kanger,  say  Petrograd  advices, 
the  Germans  are  forced  to  retire. 
West  of  Dvinsk,  between  Illuxt  and 
the  Dvina,  a  Russian  gain  is  made. 
Slight  actions  of  uncertain  importance 


UNIVERSAL 
Carven 

0094 
$6  00  ptt  «i 


l/NIVtRSAL 
Skctn 
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U.F.fi.C. 


Useful  Christmas  Gifts 

i^i\  •:  1  which  brmg  permanent  joy  and  recall  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  giver  every  time  they  are  used. 
For  Father,  Moiher,  Sister,  Brother  aiM  friends 
outside  the  family  you  will  find  just  the  gift  you 
are  lookmg  for  at  just  the  price  you  wish  to 
spend,  among  the  various  items  of 


UNIVERSAL 
kPfKket  Koivel 


No.  20 

NcU  Su.c(hl 

dutch 

SI. 00 


UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


And  you'll  be  certain  that  your  gift  is  of  the 
best  quality  and  that  it  will  last  for  years  to 
come.  Only  the  highest  grade  steel  is  used  in 
UNIVERSAL  Cutlery  and  the  blades  are 
tempered  to  take  and  hold  a  perfect  cutting  [niljli 
edge.  The  manufacturers'  guarantee  of  over  '^"' 
fifty  years'  standing  is  back  of  each  piece. 

On  sale  at  all  good  stores.     Write  for  Free  Booklets. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK, 


"Master  cutlers  for  over  half  a  century" 
242  Commercial  St.,   NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN- 


UNIVERSAL  T.kl. 

Knivei  and  FoHls 
V6»  S7  00p«« 

ivoroy  HudJcft 


You  Can  Greatly  Widen  the  Sphere 
Of  Your  Christmas  Giving 


Our    Special   Plan   Means   More   Money   in 
Your  Pocket  and  More  Joy  For  Your  Friends 


By  this  plan  tnousands  of  our  friends 
can  delight  those  dear  to  them  at  a 

great  saving  to  themselves. 
It  enables  you  to   give    more    while 
spending  less  by  largelj-  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  your  Christ- 
mas Dollars. 


The  Plan  is  Ours,  the  Profit  YoufS. 
You  select  the  Gifts. 
We  send  them  to  your  friends. 
They  go  in  your  name. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
You  and   yours   will   benefit. 
We  cooperate  with  you  as  Makers  of 
Joy. 


Our     plan     is    dignified    and    generous. 
It     will     have     your    cordial  approval. 
We    will    mail    you    the    details   without 
cost   or  obligation   if  you   will   sign  and 
send  us  at  once  this 

CHRISTMAS    COUPON 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

3o4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  lay  before  me,  by  mail,  without  cost 
or  obligation,  your  plan  whereby  I  can  make 
my  Christmas  gifts  at  a  great  saving  to  myself. 

Name 

Local  Address 

P.  O State 
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Listerine  has  many  uses 
— as  a  dentifrice  —  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  infection — 
and  its  value  as  a  safe  anti- 
septic has  been  established 
by  35  years'  employment 
by  physicians,  surgeons  and 
dentists. 

Listerine  is  a  superior 
dentifrice  because,  being  a 
liquid  antiseptic,  it  can  pro- 
tect those  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  which  the  brush  can- 
not cleanse. 

Listerine  will  prevent  infection 
or  cuts  and  small  wounds.  Its 
use  for  any  purpose  of  personal 
hygiene  will  impart  a  most  re- 
freshing sense  of  cleanliness. 

Many  substitutes,  and  imita- 
tions in  small  medicine  bottles, 
are  offered  tlie  public.  You  should 
purchase  Listerine  in  the  original 
package  —  round  bottle;  brown 
wrapper. 

The  Best  Advertisement  of 
Listerine  is 


are  reported  along  the  rest  of  the  line 
to  the  Styr,  whore  sharp  skirmishes 
continue  on  the  left  bank.  Berlin 
asserts  that  all  Russian  gains  are  sub- 
sequently retaken  in  German  counter- 
attacks. 

Xovember  24.— The  Germans,  it  is  claimed, 
are  evacuating  Mitau.  Russian  pres- 
sure west  of  Lake  Kanger  forces 
"hasty  abandonment"  of  German 
trenches.  *Other  engagements  of  note 
occur  east  of  Vilna,  in  the  Smorgen 
district,  and  southwest  of  Pinsk,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strumen. 
The  I-'rench  War  Office  tells  of  heavy 
assaults  bv  the  Turks  on  Gallipoli,  as 
a  result  of  "which  the  Allies  fail  to  regain 
trenches  lost  bv  them  in  the  fighting 
of  the  15th.  AUied  aeroplanes  harass 
tlie  Turks  by  ])ombarding  the  Constan- 
tinople-Dedeaghatch  railway.  Naval 
bombardments  of  the  Asiatic  coast  aid 
the  Allied  troops. 

November  25. — General  To-wTishend's  Brit- 
isli  force  attacking  Bagdad,  says  a  dis- 
patch, is  within  ten  miles  of  the  city. 
He  is  supi)orted  In*  other  forces  to  the 
southwest  under  General  Dixon. 

November  26. — In  Galicia  the  Austro- 
Germans  resume  attacks  on  the  Russian 
lines,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  hindering  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Bulgaria  from  Bessarabia.  Violent 
engagements  are  reported  in  the  Riga 
sector,  near  the  village  of  Vidzy. 

Xovember  28.— The  Turki.sh  War  Office 
j'laims  a  victory  in  the  Mesopotamian 
campaign,  in  the  retreat  of  General 
Townshend's  forces  to  a  position  several 
miles  down  the  Tigris.  London  declares 
this  an  orderly  withdrawal  for  concen- 
tration-purposes. 

December  1. — London  announces  tlie  Rus- 
sian capture  of  Czernowitz,  the  capital  of 
Bukowina. 

ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

November  23. — Rome  reports  fierce  Aus- 
trian attempts  to  regain  territory  on 
the  Col  di  Lana,  in  the  Zagora  .section, 
and  northeast  of  Oslavia;  also  the 
capture  and  retention  of  several  Aus- 
trian trenches  on  the  Carso  Plateau. 

Xov(>inber  2(5. — Repeated  attacks  by  the 
Italians  at  Oslavia,  in  the  Lsonzo  dis- 
trict, are  successfully  repulsed,  with 
heavy  Italian  loss,  says  Vienna. 

Xovember  29. — Rome  dispatches  state 
t  hat  strong  reenforcements  have  reached 
tin-  Austrian  forces  about  Gorizia  and 
generally  along  the  Isonzo,  which  en- 
al)!e  them  to  increase  their  counter- 
attacks and  capture  several  Italian 
trenches.  The  suburbs  of  Gorizia  are 
reported  in  liames. 

FKANCE    AND    BELGIl'M 

November  24. — In  the  neighborliood  of 
Loos,  Arras,  and  Souchez,  declares 
Paris,  French  guns  have  decidedly  the 
advantage  in  prolonged  and  ^^olent 
artillery -duels. 

X'ovember  27. — Spirited  artillerj^-engage- 
intiits  occur  in  Belgium.  Near  Saint - 
Mihiel  a  German  battery  is  destroyed. 
At  Forges-Bet hincourt  three  German 
gas-attacks  are  rendered  futile  by  a 
curtain  of  Allied  fire  that  prevents 
infantry  support. 

GENERAL 

X'ovember  13. — I^ondon  figures  show  that 
up  to  date,  out  of  the  5,4.')9,296  tonnage 
of  the  German  mercantile  marine, 
2()S,()(K)  tons  iia%'e  been  captured  bv 
the  British  Navy  and  her  .\llies,  117,000 
tons  sunk,  anil  397,0(K)  interned  in 
ports  of  the  British  Empire — a  total 
loss  of  about  one-seventh. 


Look  at  your  idle 
typewriters ! 

YOUR  stenographer  is  only  human.  She 
can't  take  dictation  from  more  than  one 
person  at  a  time.  And  she  can't  be  typewrit- 
ing at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  up  to  her  if 
she  wastes  hours  taking  shorthand  dictation — 
and  waiting  to  take  it.  You  have  no  right  at 
all  to  be  irritated  and  upset  if  she  is  some- 
where else  just  when  you  want  her. 

It  is  your  fault  if  your  typewriter  stands  idle 
while  your  stenographer  gets  her  work  second- 
hand— via  the  shorthand  system.  Vou  are 
responsible  for  the  tnelhod  that  wastes  valuable 
hours  taking  shorthand  dictation — hours  that 
might  be  spent  in  producing  finished  type- 
writing.    Which  is  what  you  pay  for. 

Idle  typewriters,  wasted  time  and  waiting 
stenographers  can  be  converted  into  produc- 
tive typewriters,  producing  hours  and  stenog- 
raphers who  are  permitted  toearn  their  salaries. 

You  would  "take  the  cure"  fast  enough  if 
any  other  department  was  as  inefficient  as  your 
correspondence.  And  the  "cure "is  so  simple, 
£0  sure,  so  easy  to  take — just  dictate  to  the 
Dictaphone.  We  have  prescribed  the  same 
treatment  successfully  in  thousands  of  other 
cases. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  I  f  you 
happen  to  find  it  true,  it's  a  prett}'  ^ig  thing. 
If  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
nail  us  down.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work. 

TME  Din/IPMVME 

RIOlSUBfb 

Suite  2207A,Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

Official  dicialing  machine  of  the 
Panama- Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition 

"Your   Day's  Work"  — a  book 
we   should   like    to    send    you. 


■MnHtuxki 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS  AND 
INDEXES  OF  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

For  back  numbers  of  The  Literary  Digest,  July 
4th,  nth  and  2Sth,  1914,  and  semi-annual  indexes  of 
The  Literary  Digest  for  \'ols.  45,  47.  48  and  50. 
mailed  to  us  at  once,  we  will  pay  loc  per  copy. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  3S4-360  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 


SaVo  air  moistener 

Fill  with  water,  hang  on  back 
of  any  radiator  out  of  sight 

Converts  dry  indoor  air  into  a  moist,  whole- 
some,   healthful    atmosphere. 

IT  WILL  SAVE 

Your  Health. 

Furniture  from  shrinking. 
Piano  from  warping. 
Paintings  from  cracking. 
Wall  Paper  from  peeling. 
Book  Bindings  breaking. 
House   Plants   from  dying. 
Whole  Family  from  colds. 
Three  Sizes  — $2.00.  $1.75  and  $1.00 
IVrite  for  Free  Booklet 

SaVo  Manufacturing  Company 

Dept.  B.  39  So.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago,  lUinolB 
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November  16. — ^British  casualty  lists  to 
November  8  show  a  total  loss  in  officers 
of  20,702  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

November  28. — The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment commandeers  all  the  high-grade 
wheat  in  elevators  at  all  lake  ports, 
estimated  at  20,000,000  bushels. 

November  29. — The  Kaiser  arrives  in 
Vienna  for  conferences  with  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph. 

November  30. — Washington  is  advised 
that  three  vessels  flying  the  American 
flag,  and  owned  by  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
portation Company,  are  to  be  seized  by 
England  without  the  formality  of  a 
prize-court. 

DOMESTIC 

November  24. — Henry  Ford,  Detroit  auto- 
mobile -  manufacturer,  charters  the 
Scandinavian-American  liner  Oacar  II. 
and  begins  the  organization  of  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  fighting  in  Europe  be- 
fore Christmas.  Invitations  to  sail  are 
sent  to  noted  pacifists  and  many  others, 
including  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States. 

Admiral  Winslow  is  ordered  to  proceed 
with  the  armored  cruiser  flag-ship  San 
Diego  to  Topolobampo,  Mexico,  to 
protect  American  and  foreign  interests. 

Brand  Whitlock,  United  States  Minister 
to  Belgium,  arrives  in  New  York,  de- 
claring his  furlough  a  short  one  and  his 
intention  of  returning  to  Belgium  within 
five  weeks. 

November  25. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  announces  revenue  proposals 
for  raising  $112,000,000  needed  by 
this  country  for  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures. They  include  a  reenactment  of 
the  emergency  revenue-tax  law,  reten- 
tion of  the  sugar  tariff,  increased  income 
tax  with  extension  to  reach  lower  in- 
comes, and  a  tax  on  gasoline  and  crude 
and  refined  oils. 

November  26. — One  United  States  soldier 
is  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  Villista 
sharpshooters  at  Nogales. 

Secretary  Tumulty,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
James  J.  McGuire,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
answers  adverse  criticism  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  Carranza,  and 
casts  doubt  on  the  stories  of  outrages 
by  the  Carranzistas  upon  the  persons 
and  property  of  Catholic  priests  and 
nuns  in  Mexico. 

November  29. — The  Supreme  Court  of  1  he 
United  States  sustains  an  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and 
a  verdict  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions of  New  York  City  which  upheld 
the  validity  of  the  New  York  law 
against  the  employment  of  aliens  on 
public  works. 

Replying  to  Secretary  Tumulty's  state- 
ment, the  CathoHc  journal  America  de- 
clares Carranzista  spoliations  of  church 
property  in  Mexico  to  equal  $4,399,000, 
giving  details. 

Honolulu  reports  picking  up  wireless  mes- 
sages being  transmitted  from  Nauen, 
Prussia,  to  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  approxi- 
mately 9,000  miles  away. 

November  30. — Thirty  men  are  killed  in 
a  black-powder  explosion  at  a  Du  Pont 
plant  just  outside  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
It  is  described  as  the  worst  disaster 
suffered  by  the  Du  Pont  Company  in 
the  hundred  years  of  its  existence. 

December  1. — It  is  learned  in  Washington 
that  passports  for  members  of  the  Ford 
peace-ship  party  will  be  issued  for 
entrance  into  neutral  countries  only, 
and  only  to  American  citizens. 
General  Funston  reports  many  ViUistas 
in  flight  from  Hermosillo,  and  the  sur- 
render of  1,400  Yaquis. 
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URING    your 
Christmas  shop- 
ping you  are  sure 
to  visit  your  jeweler's. 

Take  advantage  of  the  first  oc- 
casion of  this  sort,  and  ask  to 
be  shown  the  Hamilton  Watch 
in  models  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  They  are  interest- 
ing examples  of  beauty  and  art 
applied  to  watch  construction. 
The  thinness  of  the  gentle- 
men's watches  and  the  .  deli- 
cate, graceful  lines  of  the 
ladies'  watches  have  been  se- 
cured without  sacrifice  of  that 
enduring  accuracy  which  has 
so  long  been  associated  with 
the  name  of  Hamilton. 


Hamilton  Watch  Company>  Dept.  L,   Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


"X^ 


Our  Booklet,  **The  Timekeeper 


a 


sent  on  request,-  shows  the  entire  Hne  of  Hamilton  Watches,  with 
prices  and  descriptions.  One  of  our  most  popular  watches,  a 
gentleman's  thin  model,  12-size,  17-jewel  timekeeper,  sells  for 
$28.00.  Other  thin  models  up  to  $150.00.  Movements  alone 
$12.25  ($13.00  in  Canada)  to  $60.00.  Hamilton  Ladies'  Bracelet 
Watches,  $30.00  and  $45.00. 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer  —  EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
Small  box  250  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


the   new   profession 
Tree  Surgerysa 

Not  overrrowded  and  offers  splendid  and 
unusual  oppoi'tuni*  "cs  to  honorable  young 
mm.  Ages.  20  to  '1^.  Students  niust  have 
attended  high  school.  l>o  at  least  b  foot  7  in 
height, plijsically  sound  and  of  good  char- 
acter. After  completing  two  years'  course, 
good  men  make  large  annual  incomes. 
Positions  guaranteed  to  good  men  after 
graauation.  Every  city,  park,  orchard 
and  private  estate  needs  an  Expert  Tree 
Surgeon.  Positions  open  also  with  estab- 
lished companies  or  State  and  National 
Governments.  Special  attention  to  Fruit 
Growing.  Tuition  moderate,  including 
first  year's  board.  We  pay  salary  second 
year.  Write  promptly  for  full  particulars. 
Address  the  Secretary. 

Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 
Box  57,  Keat,  Ohio 


FRENCH  -  ENGLISH 

English-French  Dictionary 

>^       A  ready  book  to  explain  all  words  in  the  French 

■^Q  language  and  to  immediately  supply  the  French 

C/         equivalent  of  an  English  word  and  the  English 

'fjjljf         equivalent  of  a  Krench  word  by  a  system  of 

<?*•       two  vocabularies.  Bound  in  cloth,  50c net. 

■  11^         '^A  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Compeuiy 

«/ VC  '^        354-60  Fourth  Avenue       New  York 


Heart   Disease 


Blood. 
Pressure 
and  The 
Nauheim 
Treat- 
ment 
A 

valuable 
work  for 


By  LOUIS  F.  BISHOP,  M.D. 

4ifi  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 

This  volume  has  met  with  un- 
usual success.  Four  editions  have 
been  called  for  in  six  years,  and 
since  its  publication  no  work  has  ap- 
peared to  replace  it.  Anewchapter 
has  been  added  on  the  "  Construc- 
tion and  Use  of  Blood-Pressure 
Instruments." 

Octavo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $3,00 net 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,   New  Yoik 


Physicians 
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Investing  Now? 

Perhaps  you  missed  the 
last  rise  in  the  market— 
which  was  an  exceptional 
opportunity.  Certain  secu- 
rities are  just  as  attractive 
right  now.  Babson  Service 
will  help  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  w^ith  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-2-*  of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Lsrgeft   BtatUtlc&l  Organization  of  tta  Character 
In  U.  8. 


UNUSUALLY 

EFFECTIVE 

aa  a  means  of  systematic  sav- 
ing is  thf 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

of  purchasing  high-Krade,  divi- 
dend paying  stocks  and  bunds, 
in  amounts  from  one  share  up. 

A  small  initial  payment  secures 
such  a  purchase  and  you  receive 
all  dividends  from  date  of  first 
payment. 

This  plan  fully  described  in  our 
Booklet  No.  33.  sent  on  request. 

Harris, WiNTHROP  Si  C? 

Xtcmben  New  York  Slock  Exchange 

The  Hookcry  .  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 
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MAXWELL 

First  Farm  Mortgages 

surrounded  by 
these  safeguards: 

Indestructible  land  in  the  great  live 
stock  and  grain  raising  states  of  the 
Southwest. 

In  44  years  of  business,  not  one  penny 
lost  for  a  customer.  We  resp)ectfully 
refer  you  to  your  Banker. 

Profit        -      -      -     6  per  cent  net. 
Safety         -     -     100  per  cent  net. 

Write  today  for  full  list  of 
investments. 

M AX W  ELL 

(   •tahlUhi-d  ItiTI 

INVESTMENT  CO.MPANY 

830  Ljithrop  Building 
Kanaka  City,  IVIo. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THREE    SIGNS  OF   BETTER  TUNIES 
I 

HOW  THE  PRICES  OF  BONDS  H.4VE  ADVANCED 
SINCE  ALGLST 

THE  average  price  of  bonds  within  the 
pa-st  three  months  (since  August  31) 
has  advanced  nearly  7  points.  This  is 
declared,  hy  a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  be  "undoubtedly  the  most 
remarkable  advance  in  history."  The 
j,^ain  in  November  alone  was  3  full  points. 
These  figures  of  (lie  ad%ance  represent 
an  average  for  twenty-fi\e  representative 
railroad  issues  as  named  in  a  table  printed 
below.  The  only  other  sustained  advance 
iu  an  average  for  these  same  bonds  that 
can  compare  with  the  advance  for  the  past 
three  months  was  made  during  the  first 
two  months  that  followed  the  panic  of 
1907,  when  the  advance  was  6>4  points  as 
against  t)i?4  points  now.  The  present  aver- 
age price  for  these  bonds  is  well  above 
that  for  .July  30,  1014,  when  trading  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  discontinued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  and  it  is  over  2 
I)oints  high(T  than  the  average  for  any 
I)revious  month  since  the  war  began.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  present 
average  is  nearly  1  point  lower  than  the 
average  was  at  the  end  of  June,  1914,  that 
is,  before  any  of  the  direct  effects  of  the 
approaching  war  were  felt  in  the  invest- 
ment market.  Following  are  further  com- 
ments on  the  subject  by  the  same  paper, 
with  the  list  of  the  bonds  included  in  the 
average,  showing  their  prices  on  November 
29  and  on  August  30,  and  the  amount  of 
advance  each  has  made: 

"Bond  prices  are  now  back  to  the  line 
of  their  movement  from  1908  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  That  movement 
was  steadily  downward  with  breaks  in 
1913.  The  present  average  is  close  to 
but  not  above  the  low  points  of  those 
breaks.  If  prices  continue  their  present 
upward  movement  the  average  will  soon 
be  al)ove  the  axis  of  the  steady  downward 
moN  t'ment  since  190.S,  and  might  then  give 
a  technical  indication  of  a  swing  iu  the 
other  direction. 

"Advances  in  the  high-grade  issues  have 
been  from  15^  to  8  points,  and  in  the 
lower-grade  bonds  from  1'^  to  over  18 
points.  The  average  on  August  30  was  at 
the  lowest  point  touched  since  the  com- 
pilation was  started  in  1906.  There  was 
no  record  of  prices  while  the  Exchange 
was  closed  last  year,  but  the  lowest  av»>r- 
age  of  that  period  was  little  if  any  under 
the  recent  low  level.  That  level  was  oH 
points  below  the  average  at  the  close  of 
November,  1907,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
lowest  average  at  which  bonds  have  sold 
on  the  Exchange  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
and  probably  for  forty  years.  Compari- 
son of  the  latest  prices  for  the  twenty-five 
issues  used  in  making  up  the  average"  with 
the  low  prices  at  the  close  of  August  is  as 
follows : 


.Atchison  gen.  4«. . .  . 

Atlantic  C.  Line  4s 

H:iltiini>rc  &  Ohio  4s 

n,...  ii  ().  gen.  4'2S 

(  liiiawo  A  .Mtim  3'2g 

C.  B.  AQ.  jcmt  4« 

('..  M.  &  St.  I",  gen.  48... 
Chic.  4  N.W.  gen.  SJjs 

C.  R.  I.  &!'.  deb.  5«... 
Colorado  A  Smthcm  4s. . 

D.  A  H.G.  1st  4rof.  S».. 
?  - "nl  lien  4s 

tral  ref.  4a. 
-.  A  M.S.  4g. 
Luuir  a  Nash,  uiufied  4s. 


.Vor.  g9 

Aug.  30 

Adr. 

94'^ 

m*A 

4>/4' 

9:!' 4 

87 

6H 

n^^ 

85« 

5'/s 

93 ''2 

85 

8H 

IV  . 

44 

m. 

■'  .        s     ■ 

16^ 

p/« 

'-       !5 

85'4 

7H 

Xi 

78H 

i\i 

51) 

46 

4 

92       . 

87H 

4H 

<i25/g 

44 

im 

76' 2 

66 

im 

^\H 

S3li 

7H 

94!^ 

89H 

4'4 

WA 

95K 

yA 

Missouri  Pacific  4s 

New  York  Central  31^.  .  . 

Norfolk  &  Western  4s 

Northern  Pacific  4s 

Reading  general  4s 

St.  L.  &  San  F.  ref.  4s 

Southern  Patific  ref.  4s.  .  .  . 

Sou.  R.  dev.  A  gen.  4s 

Union  Pacific  first  4s 

Wisconsin  Central  4s 


n.29 

Aug.  30 

Adn. 

i-o'A 

30 

\h¥, 

83 

76?i 

6H 

y3H 

87^ 

6 

93^8 

88^ 

5 

94^ 

92 

2V, 

77H 

66H 

11 

90 

84  V^ 

5'/^ 

72 

62 

10 

m?. 

93 

iV? 

^TA 

.82H 

SVs 

.\verage 83.565      76.80 

Another  table  shows  the  average  price 
of  these  twenty-five  railroad  bonds  in 
different  months  of  the  past  ten  years — 
that  is,  from  1906  to  1915,  as  follows: 


Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

1906 

97.91 

95.87 

95.15 

95.22 

1907 

94.14 

91.96 

89.83 

82.63 

1908 

88.66 

88.07 
94.20 
91.10 

89.97 
S4.14 
90.87 

92  77 

1909 

93.71 

92  72 

1910 

92.84 

91.44 

1911 

91.43 

91.43 

91.40 

90.99 

1912 

90.94 

90.68 

89.86 

89.34 

1913 

89.15 

85.67 

85.10 

84.89 

1914 

86.82 

.84.72 

80.21 

1915 

80.84 

81.43 

77.21 

80.60 

n 

EXPANSION    IN    BUILDING    WITH    LOWER 
MORTGAGE  INTEREST-RATES 

For  September,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
present  year,  reports  from  140  cities,  ac- 
cording to  Bradstreet's,  showed  heavy  in- 
creases in  building  over  September,  1914, 
which  was  to  have  been  expected,  inasmuch 
as  September  last  year  was  the  second  month 
of  the  war  and  showed  a  decrease  of  33  per 
cent,  over  September,  1913.  But  in  the 
returns  for  this  year  every  group  of  cities, 
except  for  the  Far  West,  shows  expansion. 
The  gain  over  September  last  year  was 
15.2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  permits, 
and  30.3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures. It  was  in.  August  of  this  year 
that  the  building-ti"de  definitely  turned  for 
the  better,  but  the  increase  then  over  Au- 
gust, 1914,  was  only  6  per  cent,  in  permits 
and  14  per  cent,  in  expenditures.  Of 
this  increase  Bradstreet's  sajs  in  further 
detail: 

"The  large  gains  reported  in  August  and 
September  make  the  showing  for  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  a  favorable  one,  a  gain 
of  6.2  per  cent,  being  reported  over  the 
third  quarter  of  1914,  and  the  decrease  in 
building-expenditure  for  the  nine  months 
of  the  calendar  year  has  been  whittled 
down  to  5  per  cent.,  Avhich  seems  likely  to 
be  further  reduced,  if  not  turned  into  a 
gain,  before  the  calendar  year  1915  closes. 

"Examination  of  September  returns  by 
cities  shows  that  while  New  York  City 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  permits,  the 
value  of  the  building  done  shows  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent,  from  a  year  ago.  Most 
of  the  other  large  cities,  however,  showed 
gains  over  a  year  ago  in  September,  ex- 
amples of  this  being  found  in  increases  of 
73.9  per  cent,  bj'  Chicago,  161  per  cent, 
by  Philadelphia,  74  per  cent,  by  Detroit, 
142  per  cent,  by  Boston,  254.1  per  cent. 
by  Pittsburg,  '156.5  per  cent,  by  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  374.3  per  cent,  by  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  37.7  per  cent,  by  St.  Louis, 
27.1  per  cent,  by  Milwaukee,  205  per  cent. 
by  Indianapolis,  126  per  cent,  by  Wor- 
cester, 65.7  per  cent,  by  New  Haven,  29.7 
per  cent,  by  Buffalo,  96.8  per  cent,  by  Cin- 
cinnati, 10.5  per  cent,  by  Cleveland,  6.5  per 
cent,  by  Minneapolis,  291  per  cent,  by  At- 
lanta, and  30.8  per  cent,  by  San  Francisco." 

Meanwhile,  and  probably  as  a  cause  of 
the  improvement,  was  the  news  that  the 
mortgage  money  -  market  had  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better.     It  was  said  by  the 
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'M/LT/ERAB 


The    Typesetting   part 
of  the  Multigraph  Senior. 


You're  Pa5ang  for  It 

Why  Not  HAVE  It? 


You  are  paying — right  now — for  the  Multi- 
graph  you  ought  to  have,  but  haven't.  You 
can  prove  it. 

Have  some  one  lay  on  your  desk  a  sample 
of  each  piece  of  typewritten  and  printed  matter 
used  in  your  business  since  January  1,  1915, 
with  a  statement  of  the  cost. 

Meantime,  sign  the  coupon  which  will  bring 
a  Multigraph  representative  to  show  >'ou  how 
the  same  items  can  be  produced  on  the  machine 
and  at  what  cost. 

Unless  you  are  the  one  exception  who  proves 
the  rule  for  the  other  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred   you  will — 

1.  Find  your  present  printing  bills  bigger  than  you  suspected. 

2.  Discover  that  the  Multigraph  will  cut  them  down  25  to  75%. 

3.  Find   that  this  saving  will  pay  for  the  equipment  in  less  than 
eighteen  months. 

4.  Be  amazed  at  the  speed,  variety  and  fine  quality  of  Multigraph 
form- typewriting  and  real  printers'  ink  printing. 

5.  Buy  either  a  Senior  or  Junior  Equipment  and 

6.  Discover  new  ways  every  month  in  which  it  saves  money,  creates 
new  business  and  makes  itself  indispensable  to  you. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

1811  E.  40th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


THE  MULTIGRAPH  SENIOR— A  complete, 
compact  equipment  that  turns  out  highest  quality 
l)rinting  and  form-typewriting  at  very  low  cost. 
Simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Rapid  and  convenient. 
Electrically  driven,  with  Printing-ink  Attachment, 
Automatic  Paper  Feed  and  Automatic  A/J/J  gf 
Platen  Release,  and  wide  printing  surface. «PvOO 

THE  MULTIGRAPH  JUNIOR— A  wonderfully 
efficient  machine  for  concerns  who  have  a  more 
limited  amount  of  form-typewriting  and  office  print- 
ing. Produces  the  same  high  quality  of  d^O/\/\ 
work  as  the  Senior,  but  is  hand  operated.  ip£iSJ\f 

Either  of  the  two  equipments 
can  be  yours  for  20'^ 'o  down 
and  easy  monthly  payments. 


THE    WAY    TO    OPPORTUNITY 


MULTIGRAPH,  1811  E.  40th  Street,  Cleveland 

I  shall  be  glad  to  havea  Multigraph  representative 
show  me  Multigiaph  work  similar  to  mine,  and  in- 
vestigate, at  no  obligation  to  me,  its  possible  ap- 
plication to  my  business. 


Name , 

Official  position 

Firm 

Street  Address , 

Town State. 


ATTACH  THIS  TO  YOUR  LETTERHEAD  AND  MAIL 


1  .Sf)R 
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Give  Him 

Something    Different 

Let  Steer  Warms  solve  your 
Christma-s  problem.  Ever}- 
automobilist  will  appreciate 
them  and  they  will  give  five 
winters'  use  and  pleasure. 

STEER     WARMS 

Keep    The    Hands    Warm 

while  driving  in  coldest  weather.  They 
consist  of  two  neat  leather- covered 
grips  electrically  heated  from  storage 
battery  or  magneto  that  lace  on  tiie 
steering  wheel  at  any  place  convenient 
for  driving.  No  holes  to  bore  — 
lace  on — wire  up — that's  all.  Cost 
nothing  to  maintain.  Steer  Warms 
are  absolutely  practical.  As  a  Christ- 
mas gift  they  arc  ideal— combining 
novelty  with  usefulness  and  durability. 
Guarantee. —  Leading  dealers  stock 
Steer  Warms.  This  proves  their  merit. 
The  manufacturer  guarantees  Steer 
Warms.  This  protects  the  user. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

PRICE 

M>ni1>rit  (ixollno  Cmrt,  JT.oO  In  Tmnsda,  tll.iMI 

Sp»rl«l  Ford  Tj-p*,  &.««  Infanxla,       I.S.'. 

Purchase  from  your  dfalcr.  If  he  hasn't 
them,  we  will  ship  UfKjn  receipt  of  purchase 
price,  prepaid  or  C.  O.  D. 

Descripliie  Circular  on  Rejuest. 
INTERSTATE  ELECTRIC   CO. 

360    Baronne    Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 


.X 


■5.    N- 


iV 


U."i 


aSTv 


i>i 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

1  li-  Krr.it  thil<lrcn'iicla.H-i<  tli.it  iv.-rv  Ik>v  and 
Kitl  liould  own.  A  new  edition  with  8  colorrd 
I'liii-^  and  over  loo  othtr  illu-trationi.  gm, 
<  I'.ih.  Si.nn:  hv  mail  ill-.  Funk  4  Wattnallii 
Company,  364-80  Fourtti   Avenae,    New   York 


Others  buy  ihcm  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4?.  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

W.rifooNEwllSTNO  574  flw fPtE BOOKlfT. 
[lOKLAMOMA     FARM  MORTGAGE  CaO«<4 


iOk:«Som«       City.    U    S.A. 


OLDEST  AND  STILL  THE 
BEST  INVESTMENT-^ 

TIk-  ni'>«t  r»-;niiiii-rativr  of  B,-ife,  con- 


I    \ 


\r.KS 


..LM 


auO 


W  iitt   r  .r  t. 
rurrvDt  U«t. 

E.  J.  LANDER   &  CO. 
111. IP»»««.  Oranil  Fork*.  N.Q. 

I  ipltil   mill   >iir|.l.ii.    $IIIO.'K>ll 


^ 


Xew  York  Times  on  December  2  that 
there  was  "everj-  indication  that  the  great 
capital  that  has  be«n  piling  up  in  the 
last  two  years  in  banks  and  investment 
institutions  will  now  be  put  out  at  4^2 
and  5  per  cent."  It  was  even  predicted 
in  some  quarters  that  "there  would  be  an 
abundance  of  4  per  cent,  mortgage  money 
early  ne.xt  spring."  This  improvement 
had  been  reflected  in  the  number  of  large 
loans  made  bj-  real-estate  firms  and  mort- 
gage-brokers at  432  Pt^'i"  cent.  Another 
favorable  indication  that  New  York  real 
estate  was  entering  upon  a  new  era  of 
activity  was  the  exceptional  number  of 
large  transactions  in  central  sections, 
while  vacancies  in  business  buildings  were 
"disappearing  more  rapidly  than  for 
several  years."  The  same  was  true  of  the 
apartment-house  situation,  "brokers  re- 
porting the  best  renting  season  they  have 
known  for  years."  Franz  Neilson,  secre- 
tary- and  counsel  of  the  Credit  Association 
of  the  Building  Trades  of  New  York,  had 
said,  in  a  statement  issued  to  members, 
that  1916  "would  be  a  record  building 
year  in  New  York." 

m 

HOW  RAILROAD   .SHARES   HAVE  PICKED   UP 
AND    WHY 

Railroad  shares  "have  at  last  come  to 
life,"  said  a  writer  in  The.  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently.  They  have  been  "showing  be- 
lated recognition  of  earlier  predictions  as 
to  their  merits."  The  advances  from  the 
low  point  of  last  Julj-  have  ranged  from 
eight  points  for  Penn.sylvania  to  fifty  for 
Canadian  Pacific.  It  was  when  the  roads 
felt  the  effects  of  war-orders  and  improved 
domestic  trade  that  the  principal  rise  took 
place.  Following  is  a  table  showing  a  re- 
cent high  price,  the  low  one  of  July  13,  and 
the  amount  of  the  rise: 


Htcent 
High 

-Atchison 110 

Bait.  &  Ohio 95Ji 

Cn.  Pac 194 

Chesa,  A  Ohio 62»i 

C,  .M.  &  St.  Paul 98M 

Dela.  4  Hudson 153*s 

Kric 44'  8 

Krie  Ist  pfd 59>  j 

Great  North,  jifd '. 126'  s 

Kansas  C.  Sjuth 35'  g 

b'hich  Valley 82?  i 

Louis.  4  Na.sh 130' i 

N.  V.  Crntral lOJ'i 

Norf.  4  Western 122'  s 

.Northern  Pacific UG?* 

Pennsylvania 61!  i 

ReadinK 85H 

Southern  Pacific 1025-8  . 

Southern  Railway 26    i 

Union  Pacific 1395i 


Framing  statomonts  of  several  promi- 
nent roads  for  October  which  came  to  hand 
a  month  later  showed  remarkable  gains, 
in  some  cases  more  remarkable  than  for 
any  other  time  .since  the  war  began. 
Pennsylvania,  for  exanii)Ie,  showed  a  net 
increase  of  .$.'}, ofvi.Stvl.  The  gross  earnings 
of  all  the  lines  composing  this  system  were 
for  October  $;it>.204,90S,  or  an  increase  of 
.?."),24S,191  in  gross  over  October  last  year. 
For  the  ten  months  of  1910  Pennsylvania 
showed  net  earnings  of  S17,8.52,0o5,  or  the 
extraordinary  increase  over  last  year's  ten 
months'  period  of  §11,533,883.  Several 
other  important  railroads  made  October 
returns  which  showed  greater  increases 
in  net  than  in  gross,  so  that  operating 
expenses  had  been  substantially  curtail(>d. 
Notable  among  these  is  the  Erie,  which 
reported  an  increase  of  .?1,028,408  in  gross 
and  an  increase  of  SI, 215, 18.5  in  net. 
Northern  Pacific  showed  an  increase  of 
I  S516,878  in  gross  and  §797,734  in  net;   St. 


Low 

July  IS 

Adr. 

100 

10 

76 

mi 

143'i 

50',i 

37 

25'/i 

80!.^ 

17?i 

WH 

m 

25 '2 

19!s 

mi 

19'/^ 

116T8 

9'o 

23  J  8 

11^4 

70H 

12 

109 

21Vi 

85 

mi 

102 

20»s 

103'i 

13'x4 

53 

8' 7 

12% 

12'« 

85}  i 

17^^ 

nVs 

ll'/s 

1255-8 

U}2 

1«ilililil 


Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold 

72  Hours  or  Steaming 

Hot  24-  Hours 

Every  home  has  need  of  an 
Icy-Hot.  You  will  find  many 
uses  for  it  day  and  night — in- 
doors and  outdoors.  A  neces- 
sity in  nursery  and  sick  room 
— indispensable  when  travel- 
ing or  on  any  outing.     Keeps 

baby's  milk  at  right  temperature,  or 
invalid's  hot  or  cold  drink  all  night 
without  heat,  ice  or  bother  of  prepara- 
tion. And  every  Icy-Hot  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  useful. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.  S\.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $3.50;  O'-  S5.00 
No.  740.  Jar— Dickie  plated. wide  mouth 

Pt.    2.50;  Ot.      4.50 
No.    22.  Bottle— Nickle,  corrugated 

Pt.    1.75;  Ot.      2  75 
No.  615.  Carafe.  Nickle,  Qt.      4.50 

No.  23.  Bottle— Ejiamel— green,  wine 
and  tan,  Pt,    1.50;  Qt.  2  50 

No.  370.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  1.75 

No.  870.  Pitcher— nickle  plated 

Ot.    7.50;  3  Pts.    10.00 

All  Icy-Hots  are  thoroughly 
protected  against  breakage. 
Asbestos  pads  prevent  vibration^ 

of  inner  bottle,  eliminating  breakage 
at  neck.  Thickly  padded  spring  at 
bottom  and  thick  rubber  ring  at  neck 
absorb  all  shock.  Absolutely  sanitary 
— liquids  touch  only  glass.  Instantly 
demountable  —  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  sweet. 

Look  for  the  name  Icy- Hot 
stamped  on  bottom.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  ac- 
cept no  substitute  but  write 
us  and  we  will  supply  you  at 
above  prices,  charges  prepaid. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 

Dept,  D. 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio 


f'^ 


Fifteen   Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


For  enlivening  Sermons,  Addresses,  Speeches,  etc.  A  Col- 
lection of  Good  and  Timely  Illustrations  with  which  to 
drive  your  argument  home.  Incidents,  quotations,  and 
bright  stories  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  Some- 
thing here  to  intensify  your  every  tftling  point.  Thorough 
topical  and  textual  index.  8vo,  Cloth,  471  pp.  $2  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fonrtli  Ave.,  New  York 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

WsshlnKton  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  67c-  Write  for  list. 
_,  _^  ,j,  604    CONCORD 

iputrpaux  iEortnaa?  (Eo.  /o"r't^%<6 

^     '^  OREGON 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customere 
till*  higliest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
niolh.uis.  First  mortgage  I«)aus  of  $200  and  up 
\\  liii'h  we  cnn  rerominend  after  tlie  most  thorongh 
persiMial  inve:*ti(t;Uinn.  Ple;i:-e  .T-k  t*"i'  L'l.m  List  No. 
77.     $25Certifi<Mte50l  Depnsit  alsn  tor  ••rtvinK  inve.'STorB. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


SOUND  FIRST  HORTEAGES 


1  he  drmaiid  in  unsettled  times  for  good  first 

orlfrages  indicates  their  unusual  stability. 

^|^st  mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value — theyare 

usually  on   property    worth  three  times  the  mouev 

oaned.     We   have    loaned  over   »1. 000,000  and  not  a 

inglc  rent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  single  foreelosuie 

-  .!■  made.      Wiitefor  booklet  describing  methods,   and 

ot  o!  loans  from  JSOfl  to   $10  000  .        . 

At  RF,I.IliS-SW.\N,SON  CO. 
LSI  Slato   \alli.ii;il   Hank  lliiildliic.  Dklalioma  CKt.  Okla. 
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Paul,  an  increase  of  S642,250  in  gross  and 
$804,568  in  net;  Southern  Railway,  an 
increase  of  $496,246  in  gross  and  $638,095 
in  net.  Following  in  further  detail  are 
gross  and  net  returns  for  October  as 
reported  by  these  and  others  of  the  larger 
companies: 

Illinois  Central —  191 S  Increase 

Total  revenue SB,093,005  S572,«62 

Net  revenue 1,208,630  130,161 

Southern  Railway — 

Operating  revenues S6,028,215  $496  246 

Net  revenue 2,054,670  638,095 

Chicago  &  Northwestern^ 

Total  reveinue S7,884,096  $732,253 

Net  income 1,347,394  575,363 

Northern  Pacific — 

Total  oper.  revenue $7,166,395  $516,878 

Net  dper.  income 3,378,718  797,734 

Canadian  Pacific — 

Gross  earnings $13,443,214  $4,160,285 

Net  earnings 6,579,434  3,258,105 

Erie- 
Gross $6,566,942  $1,028,408 

Operating  income 2,591,265  1,215,185 

Canadian  Northern — 

Gross  earnings $3,678,500  $1,100,200 

Net  earnings 1,257,000  537,800 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha — 

T(»tal  receipts $1,845,333  $94,153 

Net  income 380,994  60,452 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul^ 

Operating  revenue $9,515,771  $642,250 

Net  revenue 3,888,430  804,568 

The  showing  for  the  Erie  led  once  more 
to  optimistic  statements  as  to  resumption 
of  di\'idends  at  an  early  date.  Inasmuch 
as  returns  for  ten  months  had  b&en  so 
large,  it  was  estimated  that,  'after  all 
charges  had  been  paid.  Erie,  by  the  end  of 
the.  present  calendar  year,  would  have  a  net 
sum  applicable  to  surplus  of  $5,760,000, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  4  per  cent. 
dividend  on  both  classes  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  2.8  per  cent,  on  the  common. 
Other  items  connected  with  this  showing 
are  set  forth  as  follows  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

"Erie  completed  its  extensive  double- 
tracking  and  purchases  of  equipment  and 
power,  it  develops,  at  the  psychological 
moment,  for  the  property  now  finds  itself 
with  ample  facilities  to  handle  expeditiously 
a  volume  of  business  which  is  well-nigh 
swamping  some  of  the  other  lines.  Erie, 
moreover,  is  securing  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness which  the  other  important  trunk-lines 
find  they  are  not  in  position  to  handle, 
and  the  company  is  getting  that  much 
more  than  its  regular  share  of  the  increased 
business  that  has  recently  developed. 

"Officials  say  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
business  in  sight.  Given,  therefore,  favor- 
able operating  conditions  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  November  and  De- 
cember will  produce  an  average  of  not  less 
than  $6,500,000  gross,  from  which  the  net 
for  each  month  should  be  $2,500,000,  or 
closely  approaching  October's  figures. 

"  On  this  basis  total  gross  for  the  twelve 
months    would    be    $67,000,000    and    net 


Free 
Book  and 

Boys' 
Magazine 

Write  for  free 
3  months'  sub- 
scription to  my 
boys'  magazine. 
Tips,  including  the 
big  holiday  issue  in 
colors,  brimful  of  stories, 
photographs,  and  full  details 
of  my  $3000  prize  offer.  I'll 
send  the  three  issues  of  Tips 
and  my  book  without  a  pen- 
ny of  charge.  Please  give 
your  dealer's  name. 


Erector  Sets  Sold  Everywhere,  $1  to  $25        "^  ic'J 

Be  sure  to  see  Set  No.  4  at  $s,  contains  571  parts  and 
motor,  builds  250  models  and  comes  in  handsome  oak  cabinet 
A.  C.  GILBERT,  President 
THE  MYSTO  MFG.  CO.,  121  Fox  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


A  REALLY  SENSIBLE 
GIFT  FOR  A  MAN 

Combination  mirror  and  electric  lamp.  Adjust- 
able reflector  shade.  Concentrate.^  the  ligtit  on 
faceandneck,  below  eyes.  Makes  shaving  eas' 

SEARCHLIGHT 
Shaving  Mirror 

Big.  solid,  8x10  in.  French  bevel  plate 
oval  mirror;  strong,  handsomely  nickeled 
frame.  Use  it  anywhere — home  or  travel- 
ing: packs  compactly.  Order  today  by 
mail.  Sent  complete  to  any  address  (vvitli 
your  gift  card  enclosed),  handsomely  packed, 
paid,  I3.S0. 

FEDERAL   SIGN    SYSTEM    (ELECTRIC) 

Dept.  A,  642  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  IH. 


$0.50  Complete 
0^~*  Prepaid 

all  charges 


"  The  Literary  Digest "  Has  Made  Civics 
the  Most  Popular  Study  In  College 

"The  paper  ha.s  become  indispensable  to  our 
civics  classes  and  has  made  that  subject  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  the  school.  We  do  not  re- 
quire each  student  to  take  the  paper,  so  the  num- 
ber of  orders  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the 
class.  Last  year  om*  class  of  about  ten  the  first 
semester  grew  to  thirty-flve  the  second,  which  I 
thought  largely  due  to  the  reputation  The 
Literary  Digest  was  giving  the  class,  of  being 
interesting." — Viola  Barnes,  Instructor  of  Ameri- 
can History,  and  Supervisor  of  Teachers  in 
Training.  Teachers  College,  LTniversity  of  Ne- 
braska. Lincoln,  Nebr. 


C  lass  i  Tied    Columns 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remiii.?- 
tons,  etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  J15.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  il  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892;,  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standardfor  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOLIDAY    CARDS 


COPLEY  CRAFT  CHRISTM.^S  CARDS, 
hand-colored, on  imported, deckle-edged  stock, 
sent  on  approval.  Words  and  designs  appeal 
to  those  desiring  distinctive  cards.  Copley 
Craft  Cards,  18  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston. 


REAL    ESTATE 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  All  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  State.s.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride.  General  Indus- 
trial Agent.  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2.  Norfolk,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  S15.00  per  acre  and  up. 
Easy  payments.  Fruit,  Dair>',  Stock.  Mild 
climate.  Raise  Spring  Lambs  for  early  mar- 
ket. On  railroad.  Best  markets  near  by. 
Write  for  farm  lists,  information  and  N.  &  W. 
Ry.  Homeseeker.  all  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume. 
Agrl.  .Agt.,  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry..  Room 
301,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Classified    Columns 


REAL    ESTATE 


M:0NEY-3IAKTNG  farms  through- 
out 15  Eastern  States;  1  acre  to  1,000  acres. 
$15  per  acre  up:  several  with  livestock,  tools, 
and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big  illus- 
trated catalogue  free.  E.  A.  .Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Dept.  14,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP-twotractsin  Southern 
Alberta,  Canada;  one  '2560  acres,  other  320 
acres,  both  improved;  also  360 acres  in  North 
Dakota,  Best  possible  investment.  Addre.ss; 
HAROLD    B.  NELSON,  RUGBY,  N.  D. 

FLORIDA  BUNGALOW  close  to  Hotel 

Belleview  and  Golf  Linlis.  Never  occupied 
— eight  rooms — two  baths — sleeping  porch. 
Available  at  a  Low  Price.  Address  Donald 
Alvord,  Owner,  Clearwater,  Florida. 

MISCELLANEOVS 

The  Grammar  of  English.  Complete  for 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities,  for  Private 
Study,  Reference  and  Teaching  by  Corre- 
spondence. Teachersneed  it.  Postpaid  "Scents. 
G.  S.  Hughs,  915.E.  55th  St.,  Chicago. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


Ideas  Wanted— Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
patents  procured  through  me ;  three  books  with 
list  of  hundred  inventions  wanted  sent  free; 
I  help  you  market  your  invention;  advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  OwenBldg., Washington,  D.C. 


INVENTIONS— Patenting  and  Promoting. 
A  book  containing  practical  advice  and  direc- 
tions for  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Book, 
suggestions  and  advice  free.  Lancaster  ana 
AUwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SYRUPS 


Farmer    Hamlett's    Sugar  Cane  Syrup. 

Louisiana  New  Crop.  PURE.  No  chemi- 
cals or  mixtures  added.  Finest  on  the  market. 
Order  your  year's  supply  now.  The  real  old 
fashion  open  kettle  syrup  right  from  the  plan- 
tation to  your  home.  10  gallons.  $5.10;  55 
gallons,  $23.10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sample  4  cents.  FARMER  HAMLETT'S 
PLANTATION,  Route  3,  New  Orleans. 
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The  Present  for  Mother 

A  GIFT  that  is  thoughtful,  that 
helps  cvcr>'  day  in  the  year, 
that  makes  cooking  a  pleasure  and 
an  art,  a  gift  that  will  be  welcomed 
hy  every  woman  — 

Mrs.  Kirk's 
Card  Indexed  Recipes 

Hrr<^  arc  250  of  Mr?.  Kirks  famous,  ptrfcct 
r«-cip<-3.  arranged  under  21  headings  so  you 
I  an  find  any  one  instantly.  Each  recipe 
Kives complete. plain  and  accurate  directions, 
each  step  in  logical  order.  Impossible  to 
I. III.  Handier,  quicker  and  better  than  any 
.  ookbook.  .Nearly  50.000  in  use.  The 
<  riginal  card  index  recipes.  Handsomely 
finished  quartered  oak  cabinet  with  hinged 
cover. 

Send  $3  today.     Money 
back   if  you  nam   it. 

The  Alice  Gitchell 

Kirk  Co. 
1900  Euclid  Ave.,  CleveUna.  0. 


THE    STANDARO     DICTIONARY    is   n.  .-.I.  .1    In    rv.ry 
Aiiti-ncBli  li"ini-  wliiTf  i>liiruti.>[)  :iiii]  •'iilttirc  Are  truly  eiit^-eliied. 
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A  trip  exceeding 
all  anticipation 

\'i>i  H  ini((vrni-nt  of  faM-inatioK 
*  llonoliilu  .inti  tlir  "IsIch  of 
V<*Tui"  (IcfM-ndi  larRcly  on  the 
Titute  yoH  travel. 

Kor  tho  travoirr  who  <ipMirt*«*  a 
faHl.  Hafe.  comfortable  irif) — niirh 
;i«  ha*>no(M]ualon  ihr  Pacific— I  he 
new  fir  luxe  Hcrvirr  offrntl  \iy  the 
HoatinK  "Palace  of  the  Pacific" — 
SS  (;rrat  Nouthkkn — Hhould 
jirove  attractive. 

Tilt- (rip  will  prove  r»  fnli^ntion 
of  '  •    ■  , ,  - 

III  on 

tin  ,     t— 

the  t  tui'i'  al  •  hiiial"'.  i-ii  I  ut*  ^^'l"** 
«H  i*nerv.  and  natural  w«in(Jer«  all 
coinhininK  to  make  it  a  trip  never 
to  Lm*  fotKottrn. 

Stot*fn^T  at  ffilo  permitting  day 
and  nmht  rtni<  ofvofi^ino  Kilnuea 
^Hi'mr  !»/  h'Arrnal  t'trr. 

SS  "Great  Northern" 

I  rt.irtli    'i?i  fl    .    uiillll    »'.;[    ft    .  ji(»rr<i 
i  .  t,..i*    l.'iinaK^  r.'.iiiii,  K..V) TiiliK-nt 
u   .  ,.•.■    Hi«i  |iaftsrnt!t-n.  crrw  2.'«<>. 

A[  Day  Service  "SS.xi^l 

OM.  WA^    I  .\KKS 

First  tec  ^nd    Tourist  (JT  and 
Claal  ^OJ  u,,       Clm       ^tO  up 

8t..ra..   135 

Sp*cltl  Bvdaced  Round  Trip  Farci 
SAIMNCS 

FrniB  Han  FrmnrUro         From  l.o«  4n)r<*lr« 
I'.r    •••      •--  !•       I  -.  J.n.  (I. 

Jan  <   .    frIi.U 
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.?2f».(M)0.0nn,  plus.  Ineluding  an  estimated 
.'i  1 .2OU.OO0  'other  ineome,'  the  company 
should  have  $21,2()0.(«)0  available  for  fixt 
charges,  whieh  on  tlu-  basis  reported  for 
the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1914, 
will  this  fi.scal  vear  amount  to  Slo,440,000, 
including  sinking  funds.  This  will  leave  a 
balance  to  surplus  of  §0.760.000,  equn  alent 
to  4  per  cent,  on  both  the  first  and  second 
I)referred  stocks  and  2.8  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock." 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  USED  BY  RAILROADS 

An  interesting  outline  of  the  results  of 
operating  electric  trucks  by  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania  Railroad  was  given  recently  by 
T.  V.  Buckwaller,  at  a  convention  in 
Cleveland.  In  this  paper  were  presented 
operating  data  and  costs  for  electrically 
operaleil  trucks  in  freight-houses,  baggage- 
rooms  and  shops,  and  for  tractor-service  in 
mo\ing  freight-cars  in  city  streets.  The 
I'ollowiug  are  points  in  Mr.  Buckwalter's 
paper  as  summarized  in  The  Electric 
Rdilwoy  Journal: 

"All  trucks  have  been  constraeted  with 
double-end  control,  permitting  operation 
with  equal  facility  in  either  direction  and 
reducing  congestion  to  a  minimum.  An 
e.\ception,  of  course,  is  made  in  the  case 
of  warehouse  trucks,  which  must  have  a 
low  frame  at  one  end.  Space  required  to 
turn  is  reduced  by  steering  with  four 
wheels  instead  of  two,  the  operation  being 
made  exactly  identical  in  either  direction. 
Thiseliminatesthedangerouspractiseof  run- 
ning two-wheel-steering  trucks  backward. 

"Sufficient  traction  for  all  ordinary 
work  is  a\ailable  with  a  two-wheel  drive. 
The  motors  are  operated  at  24  volts,  this 
being  the  minimum  at  which  efficient 
operation  is  obtainable.  Low  voltage  for 
the  battery  provides  distinct  advantages, 
such  as  a  minimum  number  of  cells  and  a 
minimum  number  of  connectors,  reducing 
the  possibility  of  connector-breakage  and 
reducing  the  cost  and  weight  per  unit  of 
capacity.  The  capacity  is  limited  to  4,000 
pounds,  this  being  the  maximiun  that  can 
readily  and  safely  be  handled  within  the 
narrow  and  congested  enclosures  at  ter- 
minals, but  a  oO  i)er  cent,  overload  capa- 
city has  pro\('d  desirable. 

"The  saving  elTected  in  baggage  service 
is  con.si<lerable,  but  this  is  difficult  of  cal- 
culation, as  the  character  of  the  service  has 
considerably  changed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  electric  trucks.  The  labor  force 
has  not,  generally  speaking,  been  decreased; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  tiie  business  has 
increased.  Hush  jxriods  can  now  be 
handled  without  borrowing  untrained  men 
from  other  departments,  and  a  better  class 
of  men  continue  in  the  service  as  compared 
witii  tiie  changing  force  of  the  old  days. 

"The  operating  department  considers 
that  the  most  important  advantage  of  the 
electric  baggage- truck  is  the  relief  to 
terminal  congestion  and  the  prompt  dis- 
patch of  trains  resulting. 

"The  electric  tractor  had  an  average 
daily  performance  during  the  first  si.x 
months  of  191")  as  follows:  Hours  on 
charge.  <S.r,  hours  in  service,  8.2;  discharge 
in  ampere-hours,  02(1. 1;  miles  per  day, 
12.8;  number  of  cars  handled,  30.3;  total 
niov(Mnent  per  day,  2");  total  weight 
handled  in  tons  jx-r  day,  1,215.8.  Since 
the  tractor  was  placed  in  service  the  num- 
ber of  cars  handled  j)er  month  has  increa.sed 
from  (iOO  to  020,  and  the  cost  per  car  has 
decreased  from  iS3  cents  to  58  cents. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  two 
and  onc>-half  years  of  service  there  has  been 
a  loss  in  time  of  c)iily  nine  days  due  to  fail- 
ures of  the  machine.  The  return  on  the 
investment  is  71.4  per  cent.,  or  a  daily 
saving  of  S^i2.30.  The  cost  of  the  service 
l)er  ton,  based  on  the  cars  moved  in  and 
out  of  the  warehouses,  is  2.4  cents,  but 
the  operating  cost  on  all  cars  handled  is 
I  ualy  1.04  cents  per  tou." 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  colamn.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  ol  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C  C.  T.,"  Tacoma.  "Wash. — "Is  there  such  a 
word  as  self-con  f est.  which  I  have  seen  used  in- a 
recent  i.ssue  of  The  Literary  Digest?" 

There  is  not.  Such  a  formation  is  clearly  a  com- 
pound of  which  the  first  element  Is  redundant; 
for,  a  confession  is  one's  own  admission,  formal 
acknowledgment,  or  avowal  of  something.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remind  "C.  C.  I." 
Ihat  the  editors  of  The  Liter.\ry  Digest,  in 
reproducing  extracts  from  the  articles  digested, 
cite  the  language  of  the  original  writer. 

"R.  H.."  Milace,  'Minn. — "I  would  like  to 
know  of  .some  of  the  most  up-to-date  books  treat- 
ing tlie  Pentateuch,  and  recognizing  the  light  from 
the  recently  discovered  monuments." 

Two  of  the  books  on  the  subject  are:  A. 
The  Hexalruch  according  to  the  R.  V.,  arranged 
in  its  Constituent  Documents  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  Marginal  References,  and  Synoptical 
Tables.  By  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford- 
Battersby.  Two  vols.,  London,  1900.  B.  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient  East,  by 
Alfred  Jeremia.     New  York,  1915. 

"A.  Tl.,"  Lents,  Ore. — "  Kindlj-  inform  me  if 
the  following  sentence  is  correct:  'The  corpora- 
tion may  engage  in  all  kinds  of  business.'  or  should 
it  read:"  'The  corporation  may  engage  in  all  kinds 
of  businesses"!  It  is  contended  that,  since  one 
speaks  of  the  "condition  of  business,'  when  mean- 
ing business  generally,  the  plural  is  not  needed 
in  the  above  sentence." 

The  Lexicographer  is  of  the  opinion  that  "all 
kinds  of  business"  is  the  better  form,  as  "busi- 
ness" is  used  here  as  a  generic  term,  and  includes 
all  descriptions  or  types.  The  expression  "all 
kinds  of"  would  in  most  cases  take  a  plural,  as 
"all  kinds  of  men,"  "all  kinds  of  animals,"  but 
when  modifying  a  generic  term,  it  does  not  take  a 
plural,  as  "all  kinds  of  people,"  "all  kinds  of 
interference,"  etc. 

".I.  F.  "W.."  Chicago.  111. — "  (1)  Is  the  expres.sion 
'up  until  .July  1.'  or  'up  until  he  resigned.'  good 
or  passable  Enghsh?  (2)  Is  the  expression 
'opened  up  an  in.surance  agency'  or  'opened  up  a 
real  estate  business '  good  or  passable? ' ' 

(1)  These  forms  are  not  good  or  even  passable 
English.  In  both  ca.ses  the  word  vp  is  redundant 
and  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense.  The  sentences 
should  read  ")/Nf(7.IulyJlst,"  "until  he  resigned." 
etc.  (2)  The  phrase  "to  open  up"  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  established  idiom  in  which  the  "up" 
is  added  to  "open"  as  an  intensifler  so  as  to 
strengthen  or  empha-si/.e  the  iLse  of  "open."  Its 
use  dates  from  the  "History  of  .Tames  VI.  of 
Scotland" — 1.'>82  to  1,588,  and  it  occurs  repeatedly 
in  English  and  American  literature,  in  varied 
application,  having  the  support  of  such  writers 
as  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  John  Stuart  Mill,  (-lad- 
stone,  etc.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
propriety  of  using  the  plirase  when  referring  to 
"the  opening  up  of  a  new  subject,"  or  to  "mines 
that  have  recently  been  opened  up."  But  the 
Lexicographer'.s  preference  is  for  "opened  an 
insurance  agency";  "to  open  a  business." 

"A.  H.  C,"  Butte,  Mont. — "Jacob  Abbott  in 
"Makers  of  History'  states  that  Hannibal  r(»- 
niained  in  Carthage  until  twenty-oiie  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  All  other  writers  1  can  find 
claim  Hannibal  left  with  his  father  wlien  Hamilcar 
went  to  Spain.  Hannibal  then  nine  years  of  age. 
AVho  is  right?" 

Hannibal  was  taken  into  Spain  by  liis  father, 
Hamilcar  Barca,  and  there  made  to  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome,  when  only  nine  years  of  age.  He 
accompanied  liis  father  on  many  of  liis  cam- 
paigns in  Spain  during  his  boyhood,  until  the 
di^ath  of  Hamilcar,  wliich  occurred  in  Spain 
while  fighting  the  Vettones  (B.C.  229).  when  he 
(Hannibal)  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  probably 
took  part  in  other  campaigns  in  Spain  until  the 
time  wlien  he  was  aijpointed  Carthaginian  Com- 
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mander-in-Chief,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  All 
the  recognized  authorities  agree  as  to  these  facts, 
and  you  need  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
them  as  correct. 

"H.  N.  A.,"  Aberdeen,  S.  D. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correctly  punctuated :  '  Does  the  disease 
seem  to  occur  spontaneously  in  sections  of  tlie 
country  other  than  tiioso  named  under  '  Known 
centei's  of  infection? '  Or,  should  it  be  ' .  .  . 
infection'?" 

The  sentence  should  be  punctuated  as  follows: 
Does  the  disease  seem  to  occiu"  spontaneously 
in  sections  of  the  coiuitry  other  than  those  named 
under  "Known  centers  of  infection"?  The 
quotation-marks  belong  only  to  a  part  of  the 
sentence,  whereas  the  question-mark  belongs  to 
the  whole  sentence,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
placed  outside  the  quotation-marks. 

"L.  H.  N.,"  Danville.  Va. — "Which  is  correct. 
'The  Law  of  Gravity'  or  'The  Law  of  Gravita- 
tion,' in  'This  is  a  natural  law  as  immutable  as 
the  Laiv  of  Gravilation'?" 

"Law  of  Gravitation"  is  the  correct  form. 

"P.  K.  W.,"  West  Nashville,  Tenn.— "In  read- 
ing aloud  the  date  of  a  newspajier  or  letter 
written  'February  6.  191").'  which  is  right  to  say, 
'February  .si.xth,  191.5.'  or  'February  si.\,  191.'),' 
and  why?" 

Wherever  the  figure  G  is  written  or  printed 
as  a  cardinal  nmnber,  pronounce  it  as  such: 
where  it  is  written  or  printed  as  an  ordinal 
number  (6th)  pronounce  the  th. 

"H.  K.,"  Harri.sburg,  Pa. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  expression  'Are  I'?" 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression "Are  I?"  or  "I  are."  "Am  I?"  is  the 
only  correct  form.  "Aren't"  is  used  for  are  not 
when  the  subject  follows:  as,  "Aren't  you?" 
"Aren't  they?"  The  best  conversational  usage 
contracts  the  verb  when  the  subject  precedes: 
"we're  not";  "you're  not."  There  is  in  curfent 
use  in  England  the  phrase  "  Aren't  I  ?"  which  is  an 
erroneous  form  for  "Am  I  not?"  We  may  say 
"I'm  not,"  "I'll  not."  The  verb  must  always 
agree  with  its  subject,  and  as  one  should  never  say 
"I  are,"  one  should  Ukewiso  never  say  "Are  I  ?  " 


fre^tone 


Non-Skid  Tires 

Tire  cost  may  not 
influence  the 
owners  of  tKe 
finer  types  of  cars. 
But  safe  and  comfort- 
able riding,  qualities, 

elegance  o£  appearance  and 
surety  of  performance  are 
all  elements  o£  importance. 
And  tKey  all  emphasize 
tKe  necessity  of  Firestone 
Non-Skid  Tires. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


BERMUDA 

"40  Hours  From  Frost  lo  Flowers" 

ISLES  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

8  and  9  Day  Trips,  $42.50  and  Up 

4  or  5  Days  in  Bermuda;  Tours  include  all 
Expenses;  Steamer,  Hotel  and  Side  Trips. 

tl^S^h  S.  S.  "Evangeline" 

UNDER  AMERICAN  FLAG 
Leaving  midnight   Friday,   December  24. 
Returning  Sunday,  January  2.    Sailing  from 
New  York  thereafter  on  alternate  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

SAILING    S.  S.    Bermudian 

Leaving  New  York  Wednesday,  December 
22.  Returning  Friday,  December  31.  Sailing 
from  New  York  thereafter  each  Wednesday, 
beginning  January  5. 

117'        ,     f      !•  Delightful  cruises  — 

W  est    indies    ^bout  28  days.    S.  S. 

*,«fc    auu«x,0    "GUIANA,"  Jan.  4 

and  Feb.  8.  For  illustrated  booklets  on 
BERMUDA  or  WEST  INDIES  apply  to 
Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Or  Any  Local  Ticket  Agent. 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT   IT   MEANS 
By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of 
everj'thing  connected  with  the  great 
Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men.  the  machinery,  the  accomplished 
work,  -will  be  sliai-ply  defined  and  real  to  him  who 
reads  the  story." — The  Scientific  AmericaD,  N,  T. 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net;  by  mall,  $1.85. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


TOUR    THE    TROPICS 

with  the 


SOUTH  Personally  conducted  tours 
AMERICA  to  the  Continent  of  Peace 
and  of  Opportunity.  Sailing  in  February. 
WEST  Personally  conducted  tours  to 
INDIES  Foreign  Lands  near  at  home. 
Cruises  of  2o  to  6o  days  under  the  Amer- 
ican Flag.  Sailings  in  January,  February 
and  March. 

ASK  OR  Special  booklets  and  full 
WRITE  FOR  information  about  these 
tours  or  any  travel  routes  at  any  Ameri- 
can Express  principal  ticket  office. 
65  B'dway.  N.  Y.,  Chicago*  Boston,  San  FraneiNCO 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


WEST  INDIES— FLORIDA 

A  delightful  tour  leaves  in  February.    Much 
automobile  travel.    Unique,  luxurious  hotels. 

THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 
149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


THE  BUREAU 
of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Tropical  lands  of  beauty,  romance  and 
opportunity  invite  you 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


>VINTER 
TOURS 


Sailings  in  .Jan.,  Feb.  and  March.      Send  for  lUu<:- 
trated  Announcement  nf  plans  fur  1916,  including 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
Address  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Y'GU   can    advertise    effectively  in   our 
■'•    Classified  Columns. 

Circolation  425,000.  Rate  $L50  per  line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panjuna 
and     Central     America 

The  only  cruises  of  the  winter  includ- 
ing all  the  chief  ports  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  By  the  magnificent  American 
Steamships 

"Pastores"  and  "Tenadores" 

of  the  Great  White  Fleet 

Under  exclusive  charter  to  Raymond 

&  Whitcomb  Company 

Jan.  29,  Feb.  i2  and  Mar.  n 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Most     Comprehensive    and     Luxurious 

Tours  Ever  Announced. 

Jan.  15,  Feb.  5  and  26 

California :    Frequent    tours   oa  the 

Highest  Plane  of  Travel. 

Se7td  for  booklet  desired 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  York      Fliila.       Chieagij      San  Francisco 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Two  First  Class  Tours,  Feb.  2.  1916.  and 

Feb.  16,  1916.    $1350  and  $990. 

Send  for  Booklet.        17  Temple  PI.,  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  4  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 


SOUTH  AMERICA'" 

LEAVING  N.  Y.  FEB.  9th  LUXE 

Away  from  beaten  paths-native  peoples  In  prim- 
Hive  conditions  Panama.  Ecuador,  Peru.  Bolivia. 
Chile,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  West  Indies. 
Best  steamer.  Rail  and  Hotel  Accommodations. 

r.f:;^McCANN*SToursl^!°.?c!,! 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It's  the  finest  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
this  voyage  around  tropical  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  Elnchantment." 

.,;6Days       $Q J  50  and 
All  bxpenses      «/^  up 

To  and  around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  at  principal  ports  and  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  10,000  ton  American- 
built  steamships,  especially  designed  for  trop- 
ical service.  Broad  decks,  comfortable  state- 
rooms, some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 
Cruising  Department 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

General  Office,     II  Broadway,     New  York 

Or  any  railroad  ticket  office 
or  authorized  tourist  ageucy. 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


HAVANA 

liotels;  good  golf  cours 

BAHAMAS 


Fascinatiag  in  its  bou- 
levard life.    Excellent 
liotels;  good  golf  courses. 

Charming  social  life 
ilf,  tenuis,  boat- 
ing, sea  bathing. 

■»y|'¥7"Yl"f  1^     including  Progreso.  Tera 
IVAAj-^-IV^"     Cruz  and  Tampico. 
Write  for  booklets  giving  complete  information. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW   YORK  and   CUBA  MAIL   S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 
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Through  hub-Jeep  mud— where  no  rear-wheel-drive  truck  could  possibly  travel" — 
Bell-Bockel  Co.,  Quad  Owners  and  Contractors  at  Altoona,  Pa, 

December 
Is  Quad  Month 

Jeffery  dealers  select  month  when  road  conditions  are  exception- 
ally bad  to  demonstrate  the  amazing  ability  of  the  Jeffery  Quad 
—the  truck  that  drives,  brakes  and  steers  on  all  four  wheels. 

CELEBRATING  the  world-wide  acceptance  of  the  Jeffery  Quad  as  the  ultimate  type  of  motor  truck,  Jefferj' 
dealers  this  month  are  giving  a  series  of  remarkable  demonstrations.  Their  purpose  is  to  drive  home 
more  forcibly  than  ever  before,  the  fact  that  this  truck  does  ever>thing  the  standard  rear-wheel-drive  type 
of  truck  can  do,  and  then  goes  on  domg  things  that  no  other  truck  in  the  world  can  do.  They  have  chosen  the 
nicjnth  of  December  because  heavy  snow-falls,  thaws  ard  rains  make  the  roads  particularlv  bad  at  this  time  — 
unj  In'onnM  It  laumlerthomostdifficultconditionsthat  thcQua.lmost  cloarly  ckm<>n.<tnitos  its  Buperior  abilitv  If  you  are 
not  already  thorouuhly  postid  on  the  Jeffery  Quad,  bio  your  dialer,  or  write  the  Jeffery  Company  for  complete  inf oraation. 


World-Recognition 

Originally  doclEnia  and  ImUt  by  tlie  .leltery  Company  to 
niilac"  tlio  r(mr.i?mlo  tfara  lu  tho  Inited  States  Army,  tlie 
•Jiiad  iliirlnir  tin-  im-t  yinr.  ty  the  Bhcer merit  of  Its iM-rfonii- 
anic.  Iian  imt »  llli  Iriineii.l.Mis  Bucceas  Incomraerelal  service 
IQ  i>raiiic»llyeTery  iiart  of  tlieworld.  la  tills  period,  more 
tlmn  •-M»io  tjiiails  liove  been  iKiught,  built  and  sold  from  tlje 
Ji  ifery  faiti.rj— B  record  never  before  etiualed  for  tmcka  of 
•Imllarcapaelty.  Today  tlie  Jeffery  Quad  Is  known  and  rec- 
ognized tbo  world  over  as  a  nuper-lrurk. 

The  Only  Truck  of  Its  Kind  in  Existence 

—the  (.Illy  tniiW  wlil.-li  ilrlves.  brak.s  and  nteers  on  all  fniir 
VI..  M  •  s.  Ant.. inotl(l.<.cklni:  I'iilVriiitlalH  put  tlic  power 
.  r  Into  any  «  heel  or  wheels  that  can  get  traction 

<  lier»  cannot.    Internal    ppnr   gears,  driving   dl- 

I. '  I  1  .11  ii.o  Inner  circumference  of  eot-li  wheel,  give  a  tre- 
minduuB  leverage.  Couseiiuently,  the  <Juo<l  plows  thr..URh 
III. 1. 1,  "ttn'l.  gravel  and  enow,  and  negotlatea  grades  which 
"  ■      il.le  to  other  trucks. 

the  gim.l  Is  exci.e(lingly  economical  to  maintain 
"  "•    'J  •'«  big  uaMug  In  tires  Is  particularly  notable. 

These  Men  Have  Seen  the  Light 

Fni'fiv  'i,  J  ..  1. 1  i  mill  It .  f  c  iiiernsln  thiMcountry  which 
I  '  itssuperlorablllty  In  prac- 

.  for  only  a  few  of  the  many 
'  i  lines  of  business: 

i:.u  Lnile.|  .suiea  «.o*eruirieiit:  hstandard  Oil  Company 
Armour  i  Company;  l)a  I'ont  I'owdcr  Company;  Morris  & 


Company:  American  Dlgh  Explosives  Co.;  Copper  Queen 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.;  Blssell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.- 
J'ople  Transfer  A  Storage  Co.;  Val  Verde  Irrigation  Co.; 
Mogollon  Stage  .V  llipress  I.lne;Tom  KeedGold  Mining  Co.; 
Milwaukee  tieneral  Construction  Co.;  Merrell  Soule  Co. 
(Wholesale  Milk);  City  of  Whitewater.  Wis.  (Fire  Dept  )• 
Marshall  Oil  Co.;  TIart  &  Page  (Koad  Builders  and  Quarryl 
ineul;  Highland  Brewing  Co.;  Burton  Powder  Co  •  Wiscon- 
sin Veterana  Home;  Brook  Hill  Farm.  Waukesha.  Wis. 
(Dairying);  General  Asphalt  Co.  of  Philadelphia  (Con- 
tractors and  Koad  Bullilers);  City  of  Wlnston-Salem 
N.  C.  (Uoad  Bulldingt;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  and  scores  of 
other  well-known  cncems  which  bought  only  after  a  most 
vcarchlng  luveatlgutloD. 

Now  Comes  YOUR  Transportation  Problem 

If  you  bave  not  already  seen  the  Jelfery  Quad  perform 
you  will  surely  vant  to  witness  one  of  the  demonstrations 
conducted  this  mouth.  Get  intouch  with  the  .lellerv  dealer 
In  your  locality  of  ouce.  or.  If  you  do  not  know  biiii,  write 
the  Jeffery  factory,  stating  the  nature  of  your  haulage 
prob'em  and  we  w  111  gladly  send  you  complete  Information 
In  adillilon  to  putting  you  In  touch  with  our  nearest  dealer. 
Kind  out.  NOW.  how-  the  Quad  will  srirc  money  and  ntakc 
mimru  for  you  in  W'nr  2>"itniilar  6ii,</nc.s.<. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Dept.  LJ).  12,  Kenosha.  Wisconsin 

Builders  of  Motor  Cars  since  1902 


Read  What  Users  Say  Abont  the  Quad: 

Lack  of  space  limit  a  us  to  quotations  from  only  a 
few  of  the  many  letters  in  ovir  hies  ehow-ing  how 
the  Quad  is  out-performing  other  tjT)e3  of  trucks. 
ELECTRIC  POWER  —  Before  makine  the  purchase 
of  our  Jt'fferv  Quad,  we  looked  into  all  the  stand- 
ard makes.  \Ve  are  satisfied  that  our  decision  waa 
correct  and  that  the  four-wheel-drive,  brake  arid 
Bteer  truck  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  used  with 
entire  Batisfaction  through  slippery  and  muddy 
roadfl.  —  Mississippi  Kiver  Power  Co. ,  Keokuk,  la. 
LUMBER  — We  are  hauling  regTilarly  two  tona  on 
our  Jeffery  Quad  and  have  no  trouble  at  all,  even 
at  the  present  time  when  the  snow  is  8  or  10  inches 
deep.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  truck  like  the  Jeffery  Quad,  and  we  think  wo 
have  the  worst  proposition  in  the  country  for  a 
faTjck  to  overcome.— St.  Croix  Lumber  &  Mfff.  Co., 
WintoQ.  Minn.  LHioea  Lumber  Co.] 
MINING— The  Quad  will  carry  Its  rated  capacity  in 
places  where  the  P  .  .  .  .  truck  will  not  go  at  all; 
whereas,  the  P  .  ,  .  .  truck,  with  a  rated  capacity 
of  6  t()n3,  cannot  carry  over  two  tons  up  the  hills  at 
t>ur  mines.  The  Jeffery  mHchine  makes  faster  time 
than  the  P  .  .  .  .  car  and  will  operate  in  deep  snow 
at  tinua  when  the  P  .  .  .  .  machine  c»nnot  be  used 
at  all. -Portland  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Victor,  Col. 
ROAD  BUILDING  —  We  have  had  the  Quad  ranninir 
r(intinuously  over  rough  roads,  Bteep  hills  and  in 
the  mud.  This  truck  has  stood  the  test  where  sev- 
eral other  trucks  working  in  the  same  conditions 
were  unable  to  do  the  worK. — Lee  Moor  Contiact- 
ing  Co.,  Keenacti,  Cal. 

GENERAL  HAULING -These  two  Quads  are  each 
doing  the  service  of  ten  mules.  —  G.  Bedell  Moore 
Estate.  San  Antouio,  Texas. 

GREAT  LAKES  FREIGHTING  —  Our  Jeffery  Quad 
has  caus<''l  our  busine's  to  be  increased  by  one- 
third.— Uill  Steamboat  Line,  Waukegan,  111. 
EXPRESS  &  TRUCKING -Tlie  Quad  waa  able  to 
make  ila  rey-ular  tripa  IhrouRh  the  mud  when  the 
road  waa  impassably  to  the  14  and  18  horse  tean-s 
fur  7  and  8  days.  The  Quad  has  run  to  date  6.285 
miles  and  the  only  replacements  made  have  been 
a  fan  spider  and  a  fan  belt.  —  Jay  S.  Joneg,  Win- 
nemucca,  Nev, 

ICE— We  have  used  our  Jeffery  Quad  going  on  two 
years  and  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect. A  rear-drive  truck  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  us.  as  we  are  off  pavement  2  1-2  blocks 
and  in  the  gumbo  right  on  the  batiks  of  the  Mis- 
Fouri  River,  and  for  ti-n  weeks  this  past  season  we 
were  constantly  in  the  mud.  The  Jeffery  Company 
are  fine  people  to  do  business  with.— Sioux  City 
Artiticial  Ice  Co.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
STANDARD  OIL— Our  first  month's  oatpnt  with  the 
Quad  w.-ls  a  liitle  over  27.000  gallons.  The  second 
month  it  was  nearly  31,000  gallons.  Wemakeall 
f>ui  country  trips  with  the  Quad,  from  20  to  60 
miles  out  and  back,  over  oil  kinds  of  road.^.  over 
stubble  Ill-Ids  to  threshing  outfits,  and  have  also 
gone  over  newly  plowed  ground  to  reach  a  tractor 
plowing  outfit.  —  F.  L.  Williams,  Standard  Oil 
Atfent.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

OTHER  OIL  DEALERS— Wc  have  a truck 

ab(.>ut  the  s-ime  capacity  as  the  Jeffery  Quad.  It  is 
all  ri^ht  in  Roud  roadn,  but  it  would  bave  been  an 

impohsibility   for  this truck  to  do  what  the 

Quad  does,  apparently  with  the  greatest  ease. — 
Richardson  Lubricating  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 

See  your  Dealer  or  write  the  Jeffery 
Company    for   information — TODAY, 
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Power  on  All  Four  Wheels 
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REPUBLICAN  FORECAST  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

Presidential  Candidates,  Issues,  and  the  Probable  Action  of  the  Progressives  as  Seen  by  751  Republican  Editors,  Senators,  and  Representatives. 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE  has  affected  American  business 
and  sentiment  in  many  ways  since  August,  1914,  yet  it 
touches  no  more  intimate  feature  of  our  national  life 
than  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  coming  year.  The 
"sins"  of  the  Democratic  Administration  are  many  and  various, 
say  Republican  critics,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  Underwood 
tariff  and  the  Mexican 
"muddle"  down  to  con- 
genital Democratic  "in- 
competency." But  the  war 
redeemed  the  country  from 
hard  times  by  making  the 
United  States  the  chief 
market  of  the  world  for  the 
purchase  of  war-munitions 
and  suppUes,  and  this  pros- 
perity and  our  success  in 
keeping  out  of  the  Mexican 
and  European  troubles  lead 
some  RepubUcans  to  aver 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  made 
such  a  success  as  a  war- 
President  that  the  impor- 
tant problem  to  be  recog- 
nized in  1916  is  how  to 
beat  Wilson  rather  than 
how  to  beat  the  Democratic 
party.  "If  the  war  is  still 
on,"  says  the  Indianapohs 
Star  (Ind.  Rep  ),  "the  issue 
will  be  the  President's  war- 
policy,  and  he  will  be  re- 
elected easily.  If  the  war 
is  over,  the  issue  will  be  our 
domestic  policies,  and  any 
RepubHcan  can  be  elected." 
Yet,  altho  one  Illinois,  editor 

claims  that  the  Republicans  could  elect  a  "yellow  dog"  next 
year  because  of  Democratic  hard  times,  nevertheless  he  and  not 
a  few  of  his  colleagues  state  that  it  behooves  the  party  to  pick  a 
man  who  is  of  unmistakable  Presidential  proportions  on   the 
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LEADERS  OF  THE  POLL. 

Out  of  more  than  700  opinions,  249  favor  Mr.  Root  as  the  candidate  for  t  he 
Presidency  and  152  favor  Justice  Hughes.  Mr.  Huglies  is  held  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Progressives,  but  refuses  to  consider  the  nomination.  The 
doubts  of  critics,  who  think  that  Mr.  Root  is  not  the  man  to  reunite  the 
party,  are  met  by  the  faith  of  his  supporters  who  agree  with  ex-President 
Taft  tliat  he  is  "  the  one  man  who  answers  the  requirements  of  the  times." 


stump  and  will  not  shrink  in  size  before  the  grave  pi'oblems  the 
approaching  years  shall  lay  at  the  door  of  the  White  House. 
The  supreme  issue  of  the  campaign,  according  to  the  St.  Louis 
Clobe  Democrat,  will  be  the  tariff,  which,  despite  many  other 
issues,  is  "alone  sufficient  unto  victory."  The  tariff  is  hailed  as 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  Repubhcan  platform,  in  fact,  by  451 

Repubhcan  editors  out  of 
685  in  response  to  the  coun- 
try-wide inquiry  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  Added 
to  the  tariff — which  many 
editors  urge  should  be  taken 
out  of  politics  and  regulated 
by  a  non-partizan  commis- 
sion— are  other  issues,  in- 
cluding preparedness,  cred- 
ited with  105  mentions. 
There  are  two  kinds  of 
preparedness,  it  appears,  in 
the  minds  of  our  infor- 
mants: the  defensive,  which 
is  upheld  by  the  majority; 
and  the  emphatic,  which  is 
not  exactly  offensive,  but 
would  hke  to  see  any  one 
put  it  to  the  test.  Prohibi- 
tion and  woman  suffrage  are 
not  infrequently  proposed; 
and  among  the  rest  we 
encounter  the  following: 
Mexico;  our  foreign  policy; 
real  neutrality;  progressiv- 
ism;  a  merchant  marine; 
peace;  the  square  deal  to 
big  business ;  prosperity, 
which  is  the  Republican 
synonym  for  protection;  the 
Democratic  war-tax;  the  Philippine  poUcy;  America  first;  the 
war  in  Europe;  the  Panama  Canal  tolls;  the  Progressive  plat- 
form of  1912;  and  the  failure  of  the  Administration. 

But  there  is  an  issue  within  the  party  that  evokes  conflicting 
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SENATOR  W.  E.  BOR.VH,  OF  IDAHO.  SENATOR  ALBERT  B.   CC.MMIXS.  OF  IOWA.  GOVERNOR  JOHNSON,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

WESTERN  FIGURES  LOOMING  OX  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  HORIZON. 

A  strong  desire  is  felt  in  the  West  for  a  candidate  from  that  section.  Senator  Borah  is  the  first  choice  with  108  votes,  and  Senator  Cummins 
sf-contl  with  77.  Governor  John.son  receives  only  16  votes,  and  he  and  tlie  Progressive  party  are  considered  "finished"  by  not  a  few  Repub- 
liraii.s  in  California.    Rut  the  Pro'jn-s.sivcs  and  Democrats  believe  he  is  the  only  man  that  can  carry  the  State  against  President  Wilson. 


opinions  from  our  editorial  observers.  Will  the  Progressives 
run  an  independent  ticket  in  1916,  or  will  thej'  rejoin  the  Re- 
publican party?  As  we  travel  across  the  continent  from  Bangor 
to  Los  Angeles  we  shall  discover  that  the  farther  East  we  remain 
the  surer  is  the  expression  that  the  Progressives,  hke  the  Prodigal 
Son,  have  "tired  of  a  husk-diet  and  are  back  in  their  father's 
house."  "Officially,"  they  may  run  a  ticket,  but  the  rank  and 
file  will  vote  the  Republican  l>allot,  tho  some  will  vote  \\ith  the 
Democrats — such  is  the  greatest  concession  made  to  their  in- 
fluence in  New  England.  In  numerous  sections  of  the  Middle 
West  we  are  informed  that  "there  ain't  no  sich  animal"  as  a 
Progressive,  or  that  he  is  "an  extinct  species."  Yet  from  Ohio 
onward  to  the  Pacific  coast  statements  appear  and  reappear 
continually  more  thickh',  despite  contran*"  assertions,  that 
the  Progressives  will  vote  ^uth  the  Republicans  if  the  latter 
name  a  Prog^ressive  candidate  and  platform;  but  that  if  the  old 
standpat  leaders  and  doctrines  rule  the  convention,  then  the 
Grand  Old  Partj'  will  suffer  rebuke  No.  2  in  191G.  As  another 
e<litor  expresses  it,  in  such  an  event  "there  will  be  trouble  in 
Iowa."  We  have  an  authoritative  forecast  of  the  action  of  the 
third  party  from  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  of  its 
National  E.xecutive  Committee,  who,  in  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  th(> 
New  York  Sun,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  Progressive  party 
must  and  will  have  a  national  ticket  in  the  field  in  191G." 

In  the  matter  of  candidates  chosen  in  this  poll  it  should  be 
noted  at  the  beginning  that  certain  contributors  to  it  who  class 
themselves  as  Repul)licans  speak  rather  as  Democrats  or 
advanced fcProgressi\es  when  thej-  name  President  Wilson  as 
their  first  choice  and  a  Progressive  RepubUcan  or  Progressive 
as  their  second.  Other  observers  pick  possible  candidates 
8et>mingly  from  a  point  of  view  of  uniqueness.  Thus  Henry 
Ford  would  bo  the  choice  of  one  "if  ho  is  a  Repubhcan."  Major- 
General  Goothals  also  is  mentioned  once  or  twice  because  of  his 
Panama  achievement,  and  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  by 
an  editor  whose  soul  is  tuned  to  preparedness. 

Rut  the  attention  of  the  rank  and  fde  of  Republican  editors 
is  fixt  first  of  all  on  a  rather  large  be\y  of  "favorite  sons"  of 
different  States,  and  then  on  the  men  who  enjoy  a  more  national 
popularity  throughout  tho  countrj-.  Elihu  Root  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  class  with  249  favorable  opinions,  and  follow- 
ing him  comes  Justice  Hughes  with  l.-)2  to  his  credit.  A  sectional 
issue  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  Presidential  "possibilities"  of 
the  Middle  Western  and  Western  States,  including  e.x-Senator 


Burton,  of  Ohio;  ex- Vice-President  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana; 
Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois;  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  and 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  are  enthusiastically  proposed  because, 
as  we  are  informed,  there  is  a  strong  desire  that  the  President 
should  be  a  man  from  the  West  or  ^Middle  West. 

Some  editors  think  that  the  recent  rejection  of  the  proposed 
New  York  Constitution  bj-  so  large  a  majority  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  chances  of  the  former  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
it  was  in  large  part  his  handiwork.  But  other  observers,  and 
among  them  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script's say  that  while  the  defeat  of  the  Constitution  may  weaken 
Mr.  Root's  chances  in  the  Empire  State,  nevertheless  the  Progres- 
siv-ism  he  showed  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  has  made 
him  more  available  than  before  among  Westerners  of  P*rogressive 
mind,  because  they  feel  his  effort  was  defeated  by  reactionary 
influences  in  the  East.  The  unquestioned  mental  endowment 
of  Mr.  Root  for  foreign  affairs,  which  will  be  "  important  ele- 
ments in  American  life  for  some  time,"  weighs  heavily  in  his 
favor  even  among  those  who,  hke  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog. 
Rep.),  describe  him  as  appearing  "  strangely  liberalized"  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  think  that — 

"It  might  be  dangerous  to  have  as  President  a  man  whose 
ideas  of  domestic  securitj'  were  not  offended  or  alarmed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  RepubUcan  national  party  management  in  1912. 

"The  .ser\-ice  Mr.  Root  might  do  the  countrj^  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  theories  of  government  which  he  has  carried 
through  the  last  three  years.  Unquestionably  he  is  the  biggest 
national  character  in  good  standing  in  the  Republican  party 
to-day." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  iMr.  Alexander  H. 
Revell,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  BuU  Moose  movement 
in  1912,  and  claims  still  to  be  a  thorough  RepubUcan,  is  quoted 
in  a  New  York  Herald  dispatch  from  Chicago  as  sajnng  that 
unless  Mr.  Root  can  be  shown  to  be  guiltless  of  any  part  in  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Taft  in  1912,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Progressives  will  join  a  movement  to  defeat  the  New  York 
leader  as  the  Republican  nominee  for  President.  Ftirthermore, 
Mr.  MediU  McCormick,  once  v-ice-chairman  of  the  Progressive 
National  Committee,  is  reported  as  stating  in  the  New  York 
Sun  that  as  between  the  President  and  EUhu  Root  there  is  no 
choice  for  those  who  left  the  Republican  party  in  1912.  They 
wiU  vote  for  President  Wilson. 

Incidentally  the  Chicago  Tribune's  first  choice  for  the  nomi- 
nation is  Senator  LawTence  Y.  Sherman,  who  is  the  favorite  son  of 
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Illinois,  with  144  favorable  opinions,  mostly  from  that  State. 
Altho  Washington  dispatches  state  that  the  action  of  Justice 
Hughes  in  having  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Nebraska  keep  his 
name  off  the  primary  Presidential  ballot  may  not  mean  that  he 
is  eUminated  from  the  Ust  of  men  who  will  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  RepubUcan  convention,  yet  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  re- 
lates an  incident  that  throws  an  illuminating  ray  on  the  situation: 

"According  to  a  story  that  has  come  to  The  Su7i  with  the  air 
of  authenticity,  Chief  Justice  White  on  a  certain  occasion 
talked  about  tliis  momentous  question  [of  the  nomination!  with 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  in  a  most  impressive  strain.  .  .  .  Chief 
Justice  White  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Court,  with  its 
obUgation  to  safeguard  the  Constitution,  might  find  itself  stand- 
ing some  day  between  sane  and  authoritative  government  and 
anarchy.  No  trust  could  be  more  solemn  and  responsible. 
The  Supreme  Court  must  ever  remain  the  bulwark  of  the  people's 
liberties,  and  it  could  not  preserve  that  indispensable  function 
if  the  Justices  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  coveting 
the  Presidency." 

Other  suggested  candidates  are  Senator  WiUiam  E.  Borah, 
of  Idaho,  with  108  votes;  Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
with  77;  ex-President  Taft,  with 
51;  ex-President  Roosevelt,  with 
47 ;  ex  -Vice  -  President  Fairbanks, 
with  58,  mostly  from  his  State  of 
Indiana;  Senator  John  W.  Weeks, 
who  has  53  and  is  said  to  be  count- 
ing on  the  support  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt;  and  Governor  Johnson, 
of  CaUfornia,  with  16.  An  inter- 
esting Ught  is  thrown  on  these  fig- 
ures if  we  assort  them  according  to 
the  four  geographical  divisions  of 
the  States  in  which  we  assemble 
our  poll. 

OPINIONS  BY  SECTIONS 

In  the  initial  group  of  nine  At- 
lantic seaboard  States  from  Maine 
to  Delaware,  out  of  195  editors 
48  favor  Elihu  Root  as  first  cihoice 
and  35  as  second.  Justice  Hughes 
is  first  choice  of  41  and  second  of 

17.  Senator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  drawing  on  his  New 
England  backing  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  the  first  choice 
of  17  editors  and  the  second  of  7.  Ex-President  Taft  is  the 
first  choice  of  15  and  the  second  of  5.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
the  first  choice  of  13  and  the  second  of  7.  The  notable  fact 
about  the  13  votes  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  first  choice  is  that 
his  native  Empire  State  supplies  only  one,  that  of  the  Peeks- 
kill  News,  which  chooses  him  as  "the  only  man  in  sight  big 
enough  to  beat  Wilson."  The  11  first-choice  and  6  second- 
choice  votes  for  Governor  Brumbaugh  proceed  in  most  part 
from  the  Keystone  State,  where  his  election  in  1914  by  a 
majority  of  150,000  over  the  combined  Democratic  and  Pro- 
gressive opposition  has  left  its  impression.  In  this  section  the 
prominent  Western  figures  of  ex-Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio; 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  loom 
small  comparatively.  Thus  Mr.  Burton  is  credited  with  the 
first  choice  of  7  and  the  second  of  12  editors;  Mr.  Borah  with  6 
firsts  and  11  seconds;  and  Mr.  Cummins  with  2  firsts  and  4 
seconds. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  six  States  of  our  second  division, 
from  West  Virginia  to  Wisconsin,  we  find  ex-Senator  Burton 
the  first  choice  of  35  and  the  second  of  32  editors.  As  an  outsider 
PJUhu  Root  is  conspicuous  as  the  first  choice  of  34  and  the  second 
of  53,  while  Justice  Hughes  is  mentioned  first  by  10  and  second 
by  18  editors.  Senator  Borah  receives  no  first  and  22  second 
mentions.     The   favorite    son    preeminent    of    this    section    is 


Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  of  lUinois,  who  is  the  first  choice 
of  144  journals,  chiefly  in  his  State.  Following  him  comes 
Indiana's  favorite  son,  ex-Vice-President  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks,  who  is  named  first  by  35  and  second  by  14  editors. 
In  these  States,  moreover.  Senator  Cummins  receives  7  firsts  and 
5  seconds;  Senator  WiUiam  Alden  Smith,  Michigan's  favorite 
son,  5  firsts  and  2  seconds;  Senator  La  FoUette,  2  firsts  and  1 
second;  Mr.  Taft,  4  firsts  and  10  seconds;  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
7  firsts  and  1  second.  Senator  Weeks  is  mentioned  only  as 
second  choice  and  by  6  editors. 

In  the  nine  West  Mississippi  VaUey  States,  from  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  to  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  we  credit  Senator 
Cummins  with  32  firsts  and  8  seconds.  Iowa  in  this  division 
stands  loyally  by  her  senior  Senator.  Still  farther  removed 
from  home.  Senator  Root  is  still  picked  as  first  choice  bj^  31 
journals  and  as  second  by  14.  Justice  Hughes,  whom  Nebraska 
leaders  would  put  on  the  primary  ticket  if  he  had  not  denied 
them  permission,  is  the  first  choice  of  15  and  the  second  of  10 
journals.  In  this  section  ex-Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  is  the 
first  choice  of  1  and  the  second  of  13  editors.     Ex-President 
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-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Taft  receives  4  firsts  and  1  second;  Colonel  Roosevelt,  5  of  each; 
Senator  Weeks,  4  firsts  and  7  seconds;  Senator  Sherman,  3  firsts 
and  4  seconds;  Mr.  Fairbanks,  1  of  each. 

In  the  States  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  Coast  we  meet 
Justice  Hughes  in  the  lead  as  an  outsider  with  18  firsts  and  12 
seconds;  and  Senator  Borah,  leading  as  a  favorite  son,  with  22 
firsts  and  20  seconds.  Mr.  Root  is  credited  with  12  first  men- 
tions and  7  seconds;  Mr.  Taft  with  7  firsts  and  5  seconds;  Colonel 
Roosevelt  with  5  firsts  and  4  seconds;  Senator  Cummins  with  2 
firsts  and  7  seconds;  ex-Senator  Burton  with  4  firsts  and  6 
seconds;  Senator  Weeks  with  1  first;  Mr.  Fairbanks  with  1  of 
each,  and  Senator  Sherman  with  1  first  and  2  seconds. 

Governor  Johnson,  of  Cahfornia,  who  is  said  by  some  editors 
of  his  State  to  be  able  to  make  the  Progressive  voters  do  what 
he  wants  them  to  do,  is  mentioned  first  by  5  and  second  by  3 
editors;  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  he  is  only  a  first 
choice  once  and  a  second  twice;  east  of  the  Alississippi  the  second 
choice  of  1;  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  first  choice  of  1 
and  the  second  of  3  editors. 

OPINIONS  OF  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 

To  turn  next  to  the  judgment  of  national  legislators,  we  get 
word  from  Senator  Works,  of  California,  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  state  his  preferred  candidates  if  he  knew  them  himself,  which 
he  confesses  he  does  not.  As  to  the  issue  he  informs  us  that  it  is 
quite  certain  there  will  be  more  than  one,  of  which  the  tariff 
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will  undoubtedly  be  the  chief,  tho  "there  will  be  others  that  may 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  quite  as  important." 
On  the  question  of  the  Progressives  in  California  the  Senator 
remarks:  "Whether  the  Progressives  stay  with  the  Progressive 
party  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. If  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  put  in  the  field  there 
will  probably  be  more  Progressives  adhere  to  the  party  in 
California  than  in  any  other  State." 

From  Senator  Reed  Smoot  we  hear  that  "the  Progressives 
fused  with  the  Democrats  a  year  ago.  Nobody  can  tell  what 
they  will  do  next  year."  The  Senator  from  Utah  would  pre- 
figure the  platform  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff,  Mexico,  and  "ex- 
travagance in  every  department  of  the  Government."  Mr.  Root 
is  his  first  choice  for  the  nomination  and  Justice  Hughes  his 
second.  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  would  choose 
any  one  of  the  good  men  being 
talked  about  who  may  be  selected 
by  the  National  Convention  as 
being  the  "strongest  both  as  a 
candidate  before  the  people  and 
as  President  after  election."  The 
platform  on  which  he  shall  stand, 
according  to  Senator  Warren,  in- 
cludes the  tariff,  the  raising  of 
funds  sufficient  to  support  the 
(Jovernment,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Army  and  Navy  "not 
beyond  conservative  Unes." 
There  will  be  no  Progressive 
ticket  in  Wyoming,  he  adds,  and 
some  of  the  Progressives  wnU  go 
over  to.  tho  Democrats,  but  the 
most  of  them  to  the  Republicans. 

Senator  William  S.  Kenyon, 
of  Iowa,  tells  us  that  the  Pro- 
gressives in  his  State  will  return 
to  the  Republicans,  that  there 
are  issues  a-plenty  for  1916,  and 
that  he  has  one  choice  only  for  the  nomination,  his  colleague 
Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins.  Subject  to  change  dependent  on 
future  development,  Elihu  Root,  first,  and  Justice  Hughes, 
second,  are  named  by  Senator  Thomas  B.  Catron,  of  New 
Mexico.  Nearly  all  the  Progressives  there,  he  writes,  will  go 
back  to  the  Republicans,  and  the  issue  will  be  the  tariff. 

Senator  Moses  E.  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  says:  "Personally  I 
would  very  much  prefer  to  .see  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
nominated.  I  believe  his  nomination  would  verj'  strongly 
appeal  to  tho  country.  As  to  issue,  that  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  what  happens  this  winter."  Senator  Henrj-  C.  Lodge, 
of  Mas.sachusetts,  approves  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Weeks,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  a  statement  to  the  press  as  follows: 

"Personally,  I  .shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  him.  He  is  not 
only  my  colh'ague,  but  my  warm  personal  friend,  and  1  have  the 
highest  regunl  for  liiin  as  w.il  as  {hv  greatest  confidence  in  his 
al>ility,  his  character,  and  his  strength  of  purpose,  which  are 
accompanied  by  sanity  of  judgment  and  thorougii  good  sense. 
.  .  .  The  general  sentiment  in  the  other  New  England  Stales 
is  also  very  favorable  to  Senator  Weeks,  and  Massachusetts 
expects  to  have  their  support  of  his  candidacy." 

The  highly  favored  favorite  son  of  lUinois,  Senator  Lawrence 
Y.  Siiernian,  sets  down  as  issues  a  protective  tariff,  military  and 
naval  defeu.se,  economy,  fairness  to  business,  larg(>  or  small,  and 
national  instead  of  sectional  government.  Of  the  I>rogressives 
he  says  that  he  does  not  think  they  wll  run  an  independent 
ticket,  as  the  voters  have  ab-eady  united  with  tho  Republican 
party.  As  to  the  IV-sidential  nominee.  Senator  Sherman 
observes  modestly  that  "lUinois  wU  likely  present  a  citizen  of 
its  State  as  a  candidate." 

Mr.  Sherman  is  this  citizen,  according  to  the  first  choice  of 


5  out  of  58  Republican  members  of  Congress  heard  from.  EUhu 
Root  is  the  first  choice  of  7  and  the  second  choice  of  7;  ex- 
Senator  Biui;on  is  the  first  choice  of  7  and  the  second  erf  5; 
Senator  Weeks  is  the  first  choice  of  5  and  the  second  of  4;  Justice 
Hughes  is  the  first  choice  of  8  and  the  second  of  1;  Senator 
Cummins  is  the  first  choice  of  5  and  the  second  of  1;  Senator 
Borah  is  the  first  choice  of  3  and  the  second  of  4.  Other  names 
mentioned  are  former  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Governor 
Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Penrose,  of  that  State; 
Senator  La  FoUette,  Congressman  ISIann,  atid  Senator  WiUiam 
.Uden  Smith,  of  Michigan.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Edward  J. 
King,  of  Illinpisi  "a  statesman  from  the  Middle  West  will  be 
the  iifixt  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  he  describes 
Senator  Sherman  as  "a  Republican  of  the  Lincoln  tyj>e,  of 
proper  age,  a  man  of    advanced  but  stable  ideas."     Then  we 

have  Air.  Charles  H.  Rowland, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  presents 
Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  that 
State,  of  whom  he  saj's  that 
"his  nomination  as  the  Republi- 
can candidate  would  mean  the 
downfall  of  national  Democracy 
for  a  generation."  Mr.  William 
S.  Vare,  also  of  the  Keystone 
State,  believes  that  the  Progres- 
sives will  join  the  Republicans 
with  Governor  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh as  the  nominee,  and 
reminds  us  that  in  1914  Mr. 
Brumbaugh  carried  the  State 
over  Air.  Vance  McCormick, 
who  was  backed  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  Progressives  combined, 
by  a  majority  of  150,000  votes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Far-West- 
ern Representative,  who  reserves 
his  identity,  tells  us  that  a 
Republican  ticket  with  Justice 
Hughes  for  President  and  Senator  Borah  for  Vice-President 
would  "sweep  the  country  with  unprecedented  majorities." 

The  verdict  of  53  of  the  58  Representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  country'  is  that  the  great  issue  of  the  campaign  will  be  the 
tariff,  while  as  for  the  Progressives  42  state  that  they  have 
rejoined,  or  will  rejoin,  the  Republican  party  and  will  not  run  an 
independent  ticket.  Mr.  Edmund  Piatt,  of  New  York,  says 
that  in  his  beUef  Colonel  Roosevelt  himself  will  support  the 
Republican  nominee  in  1916  for  the  Presidency;  and  Mr.  Jacob 
E.  Meeker,  of  Missouri,  states  that  not  only  are  the  Progressives 
returning,  but  that  a  lot  of  Democrats  are  coming  into  the  fold. 
The  majority  of  Wisconsin  Progressives,  remarks  Mr.  John  J. 
Esch,  of  that  State,  under  any  other  leadership  than  La  FoUette's, 
will  come  back  to  the  Republican  fold;  but  Mr.  W.  B.  McKinley, 
of  Illinois,  confesses  he  does  not  know  just  what  the  Progressives 
will  do.  There  are  some  leaders  left,  he  adds,  but  not  much 
chorus. 

Other  Illinois  Congressmen  hold  the  view  that  the  Progressives 
in  the  State  are  "negligible."  From  sections  of  the  West  par- 
ticularly we  hear  that  the  Progressives  will  come  back  if  the 
Republicans  nominate  a  ticket  and  adopt  a  platform  that  "will 
tend  to  mollify  rather  than  antagonize  them";  but  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hayes,  of  California,  wTites  that  it  is  likely  the  Progressives 
will  run  an  independent  ticket,  tho  in  his  judgment  most  of  the 
voters  wnll  either  rejoin  the  Republican  party  or  go  over  to 
Democracy.  An  Eastern  Congressman  says  that  the  Pro- 
gressives will  undoubtedly  run  a  ticket  in  his  State  because  "the 
disgruntled  pohticians,  who  compose  their  leaders,  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  to  defeat  the  Republican  party." 

While  the  tariff  is  plainly  the  foremost  issue  in  the  minds  of 


ITS   MOTHER!" 

-Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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KX-SENATOR  THEODORE  E.  BURTON,  EX-VICE-PRESIDENT  FAIRBANKS 

OF  OHIO.  OF  INDIANA. 


SENATOR  JOHN  W.  WEEKS, 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Gibsun-Sykes-Fowler,  Chicago. 
SENATOR  LAWRENCE  Y.   SHERMAN, 
OF  ILLINOIS. 


FAVORITE  SONS." 


Ex-Senator  Burton,  Ohio's  only  choice,  runs  well  also  across  the  country.  Of  his  122  votes  74  are  from  the  Eastern  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  remainder  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  East  and  West.  From  the  same  district  and  chiefly  from  his  State  of  Illinois  come  132 
of  the  144  votes  for  Senator  Sherman.  Prom  this  region  also,  and  chiefly  from  his  State  of  Indiana,  come  50  of  the  58  votes  for  Mr.  Fairbanks. 
From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States,  and  chiefly  from  New  England,  come  29  of  the  53  votes  for  Senator  Weeks. 


Republican  Congressmen,  as  we  have  seen,  the  developments 
of  the  coming  session,  as  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, ad\ises  us,  may  furnish  other  and  equally  vital  issues. 
"The  terrible  war  in  Europe,"  he  adds,  "has  been  the  salvation 
of  the  business  of  this  country.  But  for  that  we  would  un- 
questionably have  seen  greater  depression  and  more  hardships 
than  ever  known  before,  thanks  to  the  unwise  policies  of  the 
Democratic  party."  Additional  issues  to  the  tariff  mentioned 
by  our  informants  are  the  "sins"  of  the  Wilson  Administration; 
Southern  domination;  preparedness;  Mexico,  and  Americanism. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Greene,  of  Vermont,  bespeaks  "the  substitution 
of  legitimate  laws  of  trade  and  economics  for  day-dreams  of 
theorists  and  hold-ups  of  demagogs,"  and  William  J.  Gary,  of 
Wisconsin,  would  run  Senator  La  FoUette  or  ex-Senator  Burton 
on  a  platform  to  "stop  graft  and  curb  Wall  Street." 

We  start  now  on  our  cross-country  tour  of  Republican  editorial 
offices  from  Maine  to  Gahfornia. 

MAINE  TO  DELAWARE 

The  favorite  son  of  distant  Idaho,  Senator  William  Edgar 
Borah,  is  the  first  choice  of  the  Portland  Express- Advertiser, 
which  names  Supreme  Gourt  Justice  Hughes  as  second.  But 
the  Bethel  Oxford  County  Gazette  places  the  Justice  first  and 
alone,  and  names  the  tariff  as  the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign. 
The  Express- Advertiser  gives  the  tariff,  yet  includes  with  it  the 
Mexican  situation.  As  for  the  Progressives  of  the  State,  both 
journals  say  they  are  inclined  to  rejoin  the  Republican  party, 
an  opinion  practically  concurred  in  by  the  Ellsworth  Arnerican, 
which  tells  us  that  altho  the  Progressives  will  not  return  to  the 
fold  "officially,"  they  will  make  no  nominations,  and  the  majority 
will  vote  with  the  Republicans. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  Republicans  are  well  united,  observes 
the  Exeter  News  Letter;  and  while  the  Goncord  Monitor  informs 
us  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Progressives  have  already  come 
back,  stUl  it  adds  that  "if  there  is  a  national  Progressive  ticket 
it  will  have  some  support."  In  all  probability  the  Progressives 
will  not  run  an  independent  ticket,  according  to  the  Manchester 
Mirror  and  American,  an  opinion  echoed  by  the  Portsmouth 
Chronicle,  the  Nashua  Telegraph,  and  other  journals.  But  the 
Rochester  Courier  thinks  that  whether  an  independent  ticket  is 
run  or  not,  the  Progressives  wiU  vote  with  the  Repubhcans, 
"provided  the  Republicans  make  suitable  nominations  and  show 


a  Progressive  spirit."  Throwing  up  his  hands,  the  editor  of  the 
Newport  Champion  exclaims,  "God  only  knows  what  unbalanced 
people  wiU  do!"  That  the  tariff  is  to  be  the  main  issue  of  1916 
is  the  verdict  of  9  out  of  12  papers  of  the  Granite  State.  Goupled 
with  it  we  note  preparedness.  Democratic  Mexican  bungUng, 
and  domestic  incompetency,  while  the  aforementioned  Goncord 
Monitor  bases  the  campaign  squarely  on  "adequate  protection 
of  our  nation  against  foreign  invasion,  military  and  naval  and 
industrial."  In  the  matter  of  candidates  Senator  Weeks  is 
mentioned  first  by  4  journals  in  12  and  as  second  choice  by  1. 
Mr.  Root,  too,  is  mentioned  first  by  4  and  as  second  by  3  journals. 
Others  named  are  Justice  Hughes,  ex-Senator  Burton,  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Golonel  Roosevelt.  Altho  it  is  sixty-four  years  since  New 
England  has  had  a  President,  remarks  the  Lebanon  Granite 
State  Free  Press,  which  presents  Mr.  Root  first  and  Senator 
Weeks  second,  still  nobody  here  is  for  any  man  "first,  last,  and 
all  the  time."  Everybody  wants  the  man  who  can  best  unite 
the  elements  in  opposition  to  the  Democrats. 

In  Vermont,  Justice  Hughes  is  the  first  choice  of  7  in  13 
journals;  Senator  Weeks  the  first  choice  of  2  and  the  second 
of  3;  Mr.  Root  the  second  of  3  and  the  first  of  1.  Others  named 
are  Senator  Gummins,  Senator  Borah,  ex-Senator  Burton,  and 
Golonel  Roosevelt.  Justice  Hughes  is  mentioned  first  by  the 
editor  of  the  Bellows  Falls  Times,  who  classes  himself  with  the 
Repubhcans,  but  gives  as  his  second  choice  President  Wilson. 
The  tariff  is  to  be  the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign,  according  to 
this  journal,  and  the  like  opinion  is  voiced  by  the  Rutland  Herald, 
the  Brattleboro  Phoenix,  and  others.  The  tariff  is  mentioned 
also  by  the  Rutland  News,  which  subjoins  "business  common 
sense"  and  a  wise  attitude  toward  legitimate  big  business, 
including  the  raihoads.  The  Middlebury  Register  sees  the  need 
of  adequate  protection  and  aboUtion  of  war-taxes,  the  Benning- 
ton Banner  also  asks  for  a  protective  tariff  and,  in  addition,  "a 
creditable  foreign  policy  and  less  theory  and  more  accompUsh- 
ment."  The  editor  of  the  Barton  Monitor  sums  up  his  platform 
ideas  under  the  loop  of  a  comprehensive  P  as  follows: 

kreparedness. 
'rohibition. 
roficiency. 
lunder. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  Progressive  party  some  editors  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State  consider  that  the  days  of  its  independence 
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are  over  and  that  its  members  are  coming  back  home  to  the 
parental  roof  of  Republicanism  as  fast  as  they  can.  But  others 
are  not  so  sure.  Thus  the  Enosburg  Standard  and  St.  Johnsburj- 
Republican  note  that  the  Progressives  are  still  independent,  but 
that  they  would  probablj-  unite  for  Hughes  if  the  regulars  take 
a  firm  advanced  stand  on  public  questions  as  they  have  always 
been  expected  to  do.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Moose  will  have 
a  separate  ticket,  says  the  Rutland  News,  which  adds  that  in 
any  case  it  can  command  only  negligible  independent  support 
because  most  of  the  Progressives  will  return  to  the  Republican 
party,  while  a  smaller  portion  will  rejoin  the  Democratic  organ- 
ization.    In  this  connection  the  Bermington  Banner  says  that 


A   THII'LK   ALLIANCE? 

The  Dachshund — "It's  all  right,  boys,  you  can  count  on  me." 
The  Other  Two — "Can  we?    Well,  we  won't." 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 

"it  must  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
Progressives  in  New  England,  at  least,  came  from  the  Democratic 
party  and  will  likely  return  to  it." 

Crossing  the  State  lino  into  Massachusetts,  we  learn  from  (he 
Boston  Hi  cord  that  (lie  I'rogressives  will  vote  for  any  reasonably 
liberal  Republican  candidate  on  a  fairly  liberal  platform;  but 
it  adds  that  "to  secure  the  full  Progressive  support  the  Repub- 
licans must  meet  them  half-way."  For  Presidential  timber 
this  journal  has  no  ciioic*'  other  than  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
because  he  is  the  one  man  that  can  mobilize  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Republican  and  the  Progressive  rank  and  file, 
and  bcM-ause  "as  conditions  are  to-day,  no  other  candidate 
would  even  make  a  respectable  showing."  As  for  the  issues 
of  the  campaign.  The  Record  sets  them  down  as  follows: 

"Adt-quate  preparation  to  meet  the  inten.se  industrial  com- 
petition tluit  will  follow  the  closing  of  the  war  through  a  perma- 
nent tariff  commission  and  an  attitude  of  encouragement  rather 
than  hostility  to  c(K>|)tTation  in  l)usiness. 

"Ad<'quate  military  and  naval  preparation  for  defense  and  to 
make  effective  such  policitts  a,s  the  country  declares." 

Against  the  proposition  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  the  only 
available  candidate  for  the  Repubheans  we  receive  from  nine 
other  Massachusetts  etlitors  the  name  of  Senator  John  Wingate 


Weeks  as  first  choice  for  nomination.  Three  of  these  judges 
have  the  feeUng  that  it  is  a  little  too  early  for  definite  opinion, 
altho  they  add  that  Senator  Weeks  will  naturally  have  the 
support  of  his  State  in  the  running.  Others  mentioned  first  are 
Justice  Hughes,  Senator  Root,  Senator  Borah,  ex-Senator 
Burton,  ex-Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  and  ex-President 
Taft.  Senator  Weeks  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  are  each  named 
once  as  second  choice.  There  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  outlook  for  the  Progressive  party,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  opinion  of  the  ^Milford  Journal,  which  says  the  party 
is  badly  spUt  and  that  it  is  hard  to  see  far  ahead  in  the  matter 
because  the  situation  is  "too  indefinite."  Then  we  have  the 
statement  of  the  Fitehburg  Sentinel  that  the  Progressives  are 
displaj-ing  little  acti\'ity,  while  such  journals  as  the  Taunton 
Gazette,  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  and  several  others  say  that  the 
State  campaign  this  fall  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Samuel 
McCall  as  Governor  shows  that  the  Progressives  have  retvu-ned 
to  the  Republican  party.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Holj-oke 
Transcript  it  is  to  learn  that  in  1916  the  Progressives  "will 
stand  for  the  best  as  they  see  it,"  which  is  capable  of  several 
interpretations. 

The  protection  of  American  industries  is  to  be  the  chief  plank 
in  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  say  the  majority  of 
the  Bay  State  editors  above  quoted;  and  some  of  them  include 
with  it  adequate  national  defense  and  "our  foreign  policy."  In 
the  ^^ew  of  the  Pittsfield  Eagle  what  is  needed  is  "a  non-partizan 
tariff  of  a  flexible  nature  in  the  hands  of  high-grade  men  who 
are  not  practical  poUtieians";  w'hile  the  Greenfield  Gazette 
defines  the  issue  as  the  "incompetence  of  the  Democrats  to 
handle  business  problems"  and  their  "tendencj'  to  try  to  reform, 
everj'thing  all  at  once."  ; 

Entering  Rhode  Island  we  are  confronted  by  the  Westerly 
Sun  with  a  similar  charge  of  Democratic  "inefficiency"  as  an 
issue,  together  with  the  tariff,  and  the  Pro\'idence  News  seeks 
"a  protective  tariff  as  against  the  valueless  one  now  in  opera^ 
tion."  The  latter  journal  advocates  preparedness  also,  but 
does  not  consider  it  a  partizan  question  at  this  time.  Senator 
Weeks  and  former  Governor  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  impress  it  favorably 
as  Presidential  possibilities;  and  the  Westerly  Sun  would  pick 
either  'Mr.  Root  or  Senator  Weeks.  As  to  the  Progressives,  The 
Sun  says  they  are  rejoining,  while  The  News  observes  that  the 
Bull  Moose  party  is  "no  longer  anything  but  a  memory  in 
Rhode  Island." 

Across  the  Une  in  Connecticut,  where  the  Progressive  party 
was  never  very  formidable,  as  the  Hartford  Courant  informs  us, 
it  is  now  pretty  well  disintegrated.  Still  the  Progressives  may 
run  a  ticket  of  their  own.  It  will  probably  depend  much  upon 
"what  Roosevelt  says  and  does."  Other  observers  in  the 
Nutmeg  State  also  find  the  Progressives  dispersing,  or  dispersed, 
and  drifting  either  to  the  RepubUeans  or  the  Democrats.  In 
the  matter  of  candidates  The  Courant  expresses  no  choice 
because  "the  field  is  still  open,"  and  the  New  London  Day  is  of 
similar  mind.  Nor  does  the  latter  journal  venture  to  predict 
what  the  issue  of  1916  will  be,  altho  several  of  its  contempo- 
raries have  no  hesitancy  in  specifying  "protection  for  American 
industries."     On  this  topic  the  Waterbury  Republican  says: 

"In  1912  a  great  many  residents  of  New  England,  who  had 
more  or  less  reason  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  elements  in 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  voted  for  a  change.  They  got 
a  change  in  tariff.  Shortly  after  the  Underwood  Law  went  into 
elTect  business  tlu-oughout  New  England  started  to  decHne. 
.  .  .  When  the  war  broke  out,  people  found  out  that  Waterburj', 
which  is  a  watchmaking  town,  had  l)een  for  years  importing 
all  its  watch-crystals  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
The  FYench  district  was  in  the  war-zone.  It  was  highly  im- 
portant to  Waterbury  because  you  can  not  sell  a  watch  without 
a  crystal,  and  the  Waterbury  Clock  Company  makes  about 
10.000  watches  a  day.  The  Waterbury  Clock  Company  soon 
afterward  announced  the  success  of  some  of  its  experiments  at 
making  watch-crystals  on  a  commercial  Scale.     It  was  the  first 
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LODGINGS   WANTED. 


— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


time  it  had  been  done  in  the  United  States.  Our  local  Democratic 
newspaper  thereupon  urged  editorially  the  need  of  protection 
for  this  infant  industry.     It  seemed  to  us  very  significant." 

National  preparedness,  neutrality,  and  the  tariff  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  platform  in  1916,  we  hear  from  the  Torrington 
Register,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  leading  men- 
in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  have  been 
quoted  as  declaring  that  preparedness  is  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
issues  of  the  campaign.  If  their  forecasts  are  true,  this  editor 
says,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  fight  is  over 
"neither  Repubhcan  nor  Democratic  party  will  be  recognizable 
by  their  votaries  of  other  generations."  We  are  told,  too,  that 
the  campaign  of  1916  will  be  full  of  starthng  surprizes.  President 
Wilson  has  proved  himself  an  astute  poUtician,  and  by  a  policy 
of  non-interference  with  the  war-munition  and  banking 
interests  has  secured  the  approval  of  British  sympathizers  and 
recruited  under  his  poMtical  banner  many  thousands  of  wealthy 
men  who  always  before  were  stanch  members  of  the  Republican 
party.  At  the  same  time,  this  editor  goes  on  to  say,  the  biggest 
issue  before  the  American  people  is  the  tariff,  altho  it  may  seem 
to  be  dead  or  in  dechning  health;  and  it  will  continue  such  until 
we  have  a  tariff  that  will  adjust  itself  automatically  to  changed 
conditions,  "but  times  change  and  new  generations  are  likely 
to  get  dust  in  their  eyes  and  fail  to  see  things  as  they  are." 
Picked  as  first  choice  for  the  Republican  nomination  by  the 
Torrington  Register  is  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio;  and  as  second. 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  Other  journals  mention  as  first 
choice  ex-President  Taft,  Justice  Hughes,  Congressman  Mann, 
of  lUinois,  and  Senator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts.  As  second 
choice,  ex-President  Taft,  Congressman  Mann,  and  ex-Governor 
Hadley,  of  Missomi. 

In  New  York  State,  Mr.  William  Barnes,  chairman  of  the 
party's  committee  and  pubhsher  of  the  Albany  Journal,  can  not 
fail  to  be  impressive  when  he  writes  down  Elihu  Root  as  first 
and  second  choice  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  As  to  plat- 
form, Mr.  Barnes  epitomizes  it  in  the  phrase  "Common  Sense." 
Answering  the  inquiry  whether  there  are  indications  that  the 
Progressives  in  his  vicinity  wiU  run  an  independent  ticket  or  re- 
turn to  the  fold,  Mr.  Barnes  utters  an  all-embracing  "No"  to  both 
ends  of  the  interrogatory.  Mr.  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  states  the  issue  in  the  inclusive  expression  of 
"Protection  of  American  lives  and  interests  both  at  home  and 
abroad."  Nor  is  it  likely  in  his  opinion  that  the  Progressives 
will  run  an  independent  ticket,  while  as  to  candidates  he  says: 


"It  seems  to  me  very  early  to  have  either  a  first  or  second  choice 
for  the  Repubhcan  nomination  for  President  altho  many  good 
men  have  been  named.  If  Senator  Root  should  be  a  candidate 
at  the  Republican  Convention,  The  Tribune  would  support  him." 

Now  if  we  take  the  platform  label  of  Mr.  Barnes  as  a  key- 
note we  find  that  out  of  50  Repubhcan  editors  in  New  York  45 
believe  "common  sense"  means  that  the  issue  of  1916  will  be  a 
protective  tariff  and  prosperity.  The  dissenters  are  the  EUicott- 
ville  Post,  which  advocates  "progressive  principles,"  proposes 
Mr.  Taft  and  Justice  Hughes  as  first  and  second  choice;  and  the 
Swedish  Vart  Land,  of  Jamestown,  backing  Senator  La  FoUette 
and  Gifford  Pinchot  on  the  strange  Republican  diet  of  Govern- 
ment-ownership of  mines  and  railroads.  Coupled  with  the  tariff- 
issue  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  New  York  editors  here 
represented  we  discover  preparedness,  our  foreign  policy,  the 
Mexican  question,  and  a  merchant  marine.  The  Delhi  Repub- 
lican would  have  a  merchant  fleet,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  our  Army  and  Navy;  and  among  other  journals  in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  preparedness  are  the  Buffalo  Commercial, 
the  Goshen  Democrat,  the  Dunkirk  Evening  Observer,  the  Madison 
County  Leader,  and  the  Herkimer  Citizen,  which  adds  that  we 
must  have  peace  with  honor — but  at  any  price,  peace.  The 
Middleburgh  Nexvs  also  considers  the  European  War  an  issue, 
while  Usted  with  the  adverse  critics  of  President  Wilson's  "weak 
foreign  policies"  are  the  Tarrytown  News  and  the  De  Ruyter 
Gleaner.  "Whahng  the  Mexicans"  is  the  plank  the  Fredonia 
Courier  would  write  in  the  platform,  and  the  Loekport  Journal 
hkewise  considers  the  Democratic  handling  of  the  situation  in 
Mexico  an  issue.  The  Poughkeepsie  Eagle-News  would  wage 
the  battle  for  protection  and  "a  virile,  red-blooded  American 
Administration." 

As  to  candidates  the  Geneva  Times  informs  us  that  Justice 
Hughes  and  Ehhu  Root  are  the  only  men  who  can  defeat  President 
Wilson  for  reelection,  but  the  PeekskdU  News  says  that  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  in  sight  big  enough  to  beat 
Wilson."  This  mention  and  one  as  second  choice  are  the  only 
times  we  hear  Colonel  Roosevelt's  name  in  the  Empire  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  out  of  50  opinions  Mr.  Root  is  named  in  22 
as  first  choice ;  Justice  Hughes  in  16;  Mr.  Taft  in  5,  and  Governor 
Whitman  in  one.  The  problem  rises  here  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind  as  we  notice  the  extent  and  weight  of  Root  sentiment,  and 
especially  of  Hughes  sentiment,  across  the  country.  "If  Mr. 
Root  is  a  candidate,"  remarks  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard, 
"he  will  doubtless  have   the  support  of   Repubhcans  in  this 
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section;  but  they  don't  be- 
lieve he  ■will  be  a  candidate.  " 
Then  again  we  are  advised 
by  the  Watertown  Times, 
which  would  «-hoose  Justice 
Hughes  first  and  Mr.  Root 
second,  that  as  neither  of 
them  is  available,  recourse 
must  be  taken  to  a  third 
choice — ex-Senator  Burton, 
of  Ohio.  Another  possibili- 
ty from  the  Buckeye  State, 
ex-Governor  Myron  T.  Her- 
rick,  receives  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Warsaw  Western 
New  Yorker,  whose  editor  is 
Mr.  Levi  A.  Cass,  State  Com- 
mitteeman for  Wyoming 
County  Assembly  District. 
"My  first  choice,  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  is  unavailable," 
writes  Mr.  Cass,  "so  my 
first  choice  of  the  available 
men  is  Mr.  Herrick."  The 
former  Governor  of  Ohio  is 
named  as  second  choice  by 
five  other  editors  in  New 
York  State.  Among  others 
mentioned  second  are  Sena- 
tor Borah,  Da\ id  Jayno  Hill,  once  Ambassador  to  Germany; 
r'ongr«ssman  Mann,  Frank  J.  Hanly,  former  Governor  of  In- 
diana, and  Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit. 

Any  first-lass  candidate  that  the  Republicans  nominate,  the 
Lockporl  Journal  informs  us,  will  probably  have  the  majority 
support  of  the  Progressives.    Altho  they  did  have  a  ticket  in  the 
field  at  the  recent  election,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  there 
seems    small    likelihood    that    they    would    run    a    Presidential 
candidate  against  a  high  type  of  Republican.     The  Jamestown 
Journal  says  there  is  little  left  of  the  Progressives  in  that  section, 
while   The  Post  of  the  same  citj'  observes  that  altho  the  Pro- 
gres.sive  name  is  used  locally  for  independent  movements,  most 
of  the   Progressives  have  returned   to   the   Republican  party. 
The  latter  statement  is  voiced  also  by  the  Buffalo  Commercial, 
the  Elmira  Advertiser,  the  Batavia 
Nnris    the  Port  Jervis   Vninn,  the 
Plattsburg   I'ress,  the  ^Vmsterdam 
Recorder,  the  Potsdam  Courier  and 
Freeman,  and  several  others. 

As  an  organization  the  Progres- 
sives will  nm  an  independent 
ticket,  in  the  judgment  of  (he  Troy 
Times,  but  an  individuals  they  will 
rejoin  the  older  organization.  From 
the  Gorman  Frcic  Prcssc  in  the 
same  city  and  from  other  journals 
wo  hear  that  the  Progressives  will 
brobahly  join  the  Republicans  with 
the  inducement  of  some  liberal 
candidate;  and  the  Schenectady 
i'ninrt-Sliir  believes  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Hughes  "siu-ely 
would  lead  to  the  absolute  dissipa- 
tion of  the  Progressive  party,  and 
that  in  any  event  there  won't  be 
much  of  it  left  by  next  year."  But 
the  Port  Henry  Essex  County  Ncivs 
says  that  the  Progressives  will  nm 
an  independent  ticket,  while  from 
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LEADERS  OF  THE   DIVIDED  PARTY. 

The  onc-timc  Pri'sidents  run  neck  and  neck.  Mr.  Taft  with  51  votes  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  with  47.  Mr.  Taft  says  he  is  not  a  candidate,  and  the 
Colonel's  statements  are  mainly  on  the  subject  of  "preparedness." 


the  Goshen  Democrat  we 
learn  that  they  are  about 
evenly  divided  into  those 
who  will  retiu-n  to  Republi- 
canism and  those  who  will 
stand  aloof. 

On   advancing   into   New 
Jersey,  we  find,  as  in  New 
York,  that  the  taTiS  is  the 
paramount  issue,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  17  editors 
out  of  a  total  of  25.    This  is 
so  plainly  the  fact,  observes 
the    Trenton    Slate    Gazette, 
that    even     the    Democrats 
realize  it,  and  are  now  sug- 
gesting   certain    changes    in 
their   tariff-schedules   which 
have  been  disastrous  to  the 
business   and   industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country;  but, 
this  journal  adds,  "if  there  is 
to  be  any  tariff-tinkering  in 
the  near  future,  the  people 
will    assign   the  Repubhcan 
party  to  that  work."     With 
the  added  issue  of  "America 
for  Americans"  the  Woods- 
town  Monitor-Register  urges 
a  policy  of  protection  "built  upon  knowledge  gained  by  a  tariff 
commission,    and   not    the    old    political    shuttlecock    system." 
The  Cape  May  County  Gazette  and  the  Mount  HoUy  Mirror 
want   a    protective    tariff   and    deliverance   from    "war-taxes"; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  tariff,  the  Red  Bank  Standard  suggests 
"a  square  deal  for  business,  big  and  little."     Preparedness  also 
joins  with  the  tariff,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Elizabeth  Journal 
and  the  Cape  May  Star  and   Wave,  and  along  with  the  main 
feature  of  its  platform   the  Bridgeton   News  presents  woman 
suffrage   and   local   option.     The    comprehensive   phrase,  "the 
social  welfare  of  the  people,"  woidd  be  the  label  of  the  platform 
next  3'ear,  in  the  view  of  the  Red  Bank  Register,  meaning  issues 
similar  to  those  which  have  found  favor  in  California. 

We  are  not  surprized  consequently  that  this  journal  suggests 

as  candidates,  first,  Governor 
Hiram  Johnson,  and  second,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Nor  should  it 
come  upon  us  unexpectedly  to  have 
Colonel  Roosevelt  proposed  as 
second  choice  by  the  Rutherford 
Bergen  Advertiser,  which  names 
^lajor-General  Leonard  Wood  first 
on  the  issues  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, protection  to  Americans  in 
foreign  lands,  and  a  vigorous  for- 
eign policy.  It  seems  natural, 
moreover,  that  the  Roosevelt  News 
should  pick  Colonel  Roosevelt  first 
and  Governor  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, second,  for  the  nomination; 
but  the  selection  of  the  Arlington 
Observer,  Theodore  Roosevelt  first, 
Woodrow  Wilson  second,  is  a  thing 
apart.  The  problem  to  the  Free- 
hold Monmouth  Inquirer  resolves 
itself  in  the  editor's  statement  that 
follows:  "If  Henry  Ford  could  be 
nominated,  if  he  is  a  Republican, 

VINE  AND   OAK. 

— TuthiU  in  the  .St.  Louis  Star.  (Continued  on  page  1431) 
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A  PRESIDENTIAL  PEACE-MESSAGE  IN  WAR-TIME 


THAT  THE  LURID  LIGHT  of  the  Old  World's  con- 
flagration causes  the  problems  of  the  New  World  to 
take  on  new  shapes  is  evidenced  in  every  sentence  of 
President  Wilson's  message  to  Congress.  For  this  reason  the 
London  Times  characterizes  it  as  "by  force  of  events  a  war- 
message  from  beginning  to  end."  Yet  because  the  "single 
thought"  running  through  it,  as  the  President  himself  declares, 
is  "national  efficiency  and  security,"  many  papers  speak  of  it 
as  essentially  a  peace-message.  Thus  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
(Ind.)  hails  it  as  a  "great"  message  "in  that  it  shows  how 
Americans  may  be  free 
and  prosperous  and  effi- 
cient and  patriotic  and 
yet  remain  at  peace," 
and  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  affirms  that 
no  Presidential  message 
since  the  proclamation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
"has  been  so  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  greater 
problems  of  the  nation, 
the  problem  of  assuring 
its  growth  with  peace, 
wdth  safety,  and  with 
honor."  Altho  disap- 
pointing alike  to  the 
jingoes  and  the  extreme 
pacifists,  remarks  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  (Ind. 
Dem.),  the  address  af- 
fords "additional  justi- 
fication of  the  faith 
which  the  vast  majority 
of  American  citizens 
have  in  President  Wil- 
son." To  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  his  pro- 
gram represents  "a  safe 
middle  course,"  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.)  finds  in  his 
words  "a  fine  statement 
of  Americanism."  "Al- 
together the  most  force- 
ful utterance  that  has 
come  from  Woodrow 
Wilson    since    he    has 

been  in  the  White  House,"  exclaims  the  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.),  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  calls  it  "a  ringing 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  our  people." 
"It  is  in  effect  a  'call  to  arms'  of  the  American  citizens  of 
whatever  nationality  to  enroll  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  erection  of  national  defenses  of  divers  kinds  against  all 
foes,  foreign  and  domestic,"  says  the  Syracuse  Journal  (Ind.), 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Traveler  (Ind.)  it  em- 
bodies "the  platform  on  which  the  President's  party  must  re- 
nominate him  if  it  wishes  to  succeed." 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  phrases  that  the  message 
is  received  with  unanimous  approval.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
criticized  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  "revolutionary"  and  denounced 
by  wireless  from  Mr.  Ford's  "peace-ship"  as  "reactionary"; 
scorned  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the  ground  that  the  President 
"has  met  a  policy  of  blood  and  iron  with  a  policy  of  milk  and 
water";  and  bitterly  assailed  by  a  large  section  of  the  German- 
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"  WE  ARE  .  .  .  HERALDS  AND 

President  Wilson  addressing  the  new 


American  press  for  its  pillorying  of  certain  hyphenated  Ameri- 
cans who  have  "poured  the  venom  of  di-sloyalty  into  the  very 
arteries  of  oiur  national  life";  and  deprecated  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  because  "it  covers  a  multitude  of  taxes." 
"  It  holds  out  Uttle  light  to  Congress  or  the  country,"  says  the 
New  York  'Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind. 
Rep.)  complains  that  "it  is  burdened  with  the  statement  of 
problems  for  which  no  adequate  solution  is  proposed."  Another 
Republican  paper,  the  Baltimore  American,  finds  in  "the  ab- 
sence of  specific  treatment  of  domestic  issues"  evidence  that 

"  the  head  of  the  nation 
is  not  proud  of  his 
record."  In  Washing- 
ton, we  are  informed 
by  one  correspondent, 
"the  principal  criticism 
made  of  the  message  in 
private  is  that  it  is  so 
general  in  terms,  ex- 
cept on  defense  and  tax- 
ation, that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  person  to 
determine  whether  he 
agrees  with  it  or  not." 
In  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
picturesque  phraseol- 
ogy, "Mr.  Wilson's  elo- 
cution is  that  of  a 
Byzantine  logothete — 
and  Byzantine  logo- 
thetes  were  not  men  of 
action."  The  Colonel 
sees  little  in  the  message 
except  words  used  "to 
cover  a  policy  of  dis- 
honorable inaction."  He 
does,  it  is  true,  con- 
cede that  the  Presi- 
dent "is  entirely  cor- 
rect" in  his  strong 
arraignment  of  disloy- 
alty among  hyphena- 
ted Americans;  but  he 
adds  that  "as  a  matter 
of  fact  Mr.  Wilson  is 
himself  responsible  for 
most  of  the  conditions 
of  which  he  complains" 
because  he  did  not  move  promptly  and  effectively  against  this 
menace  when  it  first  showed  its  head. 

THE  NEW  PAN-AMERICANISM 

The  President's  suggestion  that  the  nations  of  North  and 
South  America  "have  become  conscious  of  a  new  and  more 
vital  community  of  interest  and  moral  partnership  in  affairs," 
which  he  calls  the  new  Pan-Americanism,  leads  some  of  his  news- 
paper supporters  to  aver  that  he  has  superseded  the  Monroe . 
Doctrine  with  the  "Wilson  Doctrine."  "'All  America  for 
Americans  and  all  Americans  for  America'  perhaps  expresses  it," 
says  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  and  the  Boston 
Globe  (Ind.)  explains  that  "he  wants  the  republics  of  the  western 
hemisphere  to  unite  in  a  fraternity  of  democracy,  a  coalition  of 
power,  to  protect  each  other's  development,"  instead  of  "drift- 
ing aimlessly  into  a  whirlpool  of  world  poUtics."  Thus  "the 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  yesterday  becomes  the  American  Doctrine 


PROPHETS  OF  A  NEW  AGE." 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
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of  to-day  and  to-morrow,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.j. 
If  this  is  true,  says  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  "we  have 
twined  mur-h."  The  President's  remark  that  our  devotion  to 
this  new  ideal  has  been  "put  to  the  t«st  in  Mexico"  draws  from 
tho  New  York  Cnmtiierciiil  (Com.)  the  admission  that  his  mufh- 
(riticizefl  Mfxi<-an  policy  "won  the  confidence  of  the  Latin- 
jVraerican  republics  south  of  Mexico  and  kept  us  out  of  war 
\vith  or  in  Mexico."     And  the  Pan-American  ideal,  according 


THE   FIRST  LESSON. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

to  a  Canadian  paper,  The  Hlandnrd,  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  "will  • 
find  a  responsive  note  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Canada." 
This  ,s(«'tion  of  the  message,  Wasliington  «'orr('si)ond('nts  rfjiort, 
arouses  gr«'at  enthusiasm  among  tiic  Latin-American  diplomats, 
and  .lolin  Barrett,  Director  of  the  Pan-.\merican  Union,  con- 
firms tin  l)(licf  in  "the  evolution  of  tiie  Monroe  Doctrine  into 
a  Pan-American  policy  or  principle."  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Tinu's,  he  says: 

"It  is  no  exjiggeration  to  slate  that  the  Kuropean  War  has 
done  more  than  any  f»ther  international  event  or  series  of 
events  .sin<'«-  tiie  (Iccj.'iralion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  ISJ.?  to 
awaken  the  (iovernments  and  peoples  of  all  America  to  a  real- 
ization «)f  the  common  interest,  the  common  aspirations,  an<l 
the  common   purj)oses  of   the  twenty-one  American  Republics." 

Yet  several  papers,  among  th<>m  the  .Mbany  Kuirkerbnckrr  Prrts 
(Infl.)  and  the  New  Y«)rk  Kvnnuti  Sun  (Ind.),  think  that  the 
President's  words  about  Pan-Americanism,  while  "beatific"  and 
"charming,"  "hn-k  i)n'<M.sion  ;uid  definition."  The  New  York 
Tribuur  de<'lares  that  instead  of  developing  fho  Monroe  Doc- 
trine he  has  "merely  obscured  it  a  little,"  and  the  Portlarul 
Orvgoninn  (Ind.  Rej).)  does  not  believj"  that  the  pf'ople  of  the  , 
Unitcvl  States  will  approve  "the  President's  modification  of  the 
Monroti  Do<'trine  to  take  other  American  Republics  into  part- 
nership for  its  mainl«'nance." 

DISLOYAL  CITIZENS 

The  President's  terrific  denunciati<m  of  certain  foreign-born 
Americans  "who  have  poured  the  poi.son  of  disloyalty  into  the 
very  arteries  of  our  national  life."  and  his  request  for  Federal 
laws  to  deal  with  thera,  elicit  wider  ap|)Iauso  and  more  bitter 
disapproval    than   any   other  feature  of   the  message.     "It  is 


indeed  time  to  uproot  this  sort  of  Americanism  and  extirpate  it," 
declares  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the 
same  uncompromising  attitude  is  taken  by  such  responsible 
papers  as  the  Baltimore  .4  merican  (Rep.),  Pittsbiu-g  Gazette-Times 
(R*»p.),  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
Paterson  Call  (Rep.),  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (Rep.),  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.)  and  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.), 
Boston  Post  (Ind.  |Dem.),  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  and  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Globe  (Ind.),  and  World  (Dem.).     In  The  World  we  read: 

"No  other  part  of  that  address  was  so  momentous  as  those 
paragraphs  in  which  the  President  asserted  that  'the  gravest 
threats  against  our  peace  and  safety  have  been  uttered  within 
our  own  borders.'  .  .  .  Unless  this  session  of  Congress  is  alive 
\s-ith  the  inspiration  of  'America  First,'  unless  it  is  willing  to 
subordinate  everything  else  to  that  cardinal  principle  of  patriot- 
ism, the  future  of  this  Republic  is  darker  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  Confederacy  reached  its  high  tide  on  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  at  Gettysburg." 

Altho  the  President  does  not  specify  any  nationality  in  de- 
nouncing disloj-alty,  and  particularly  states  that  the  number 
of  naturalized  citizens  who  come  under  this  condemnation  is 
not  large,  many  German-American  papers  fiercely  resent  his 
words  as  an  "attack  on  German- Americans."  "  We  knew  long  ago 
that  this  traffic  in  arms  and  the  doubtful  neutrality,  as  per- 
sisted in  by  Washington,  would  make  this  country  a  hotbed  of 
European- War  passion,"  saj's  the  New-Yorker  Ilcrold,  which 
adds:  "The  attack  against  the  German- Americans  made  in  the 
Presidential  message  is  the  most  poisonous  flower  from  this  hot- 
bi'd  of  passion."  "President  Wilson  does  not  name  the  German- 
Americans,  but  he  means  them,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Tagcblall,  which  "most  emphatically  denies  that  the  German- 
Americans  wish  to  make  the  United  States  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  Germany."  The  Milwaukee  Germania  Herald 
speaks  of  "the  great  injustice"  done  the  German- Americans  by 
the  President's  words,  and  the  Omaha  Tribune  regrets  that  Mr. 
Wilson  "has  poured  oil  upon  the  flame"  of  race-hatred  in  this 
country.  The  people  will  want  to  know  the  facts  behind  the 
President's  accusations,  says  the  Chicago  Abendposl.  The  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  German  Gazette,  however,  does  not  believe 
that  I^esident  Wilson  refers  to  German- Americans.     He  says: 

"We  have  not  been  guilty  in  any  way  of  taking  part  in  any 
conspinwy.  I  think  that  the  German- Americans  are  truer 
.Vmericans  than  some  other  people  in  this  country,  for  example, 
th(>  British 

"I*resident  Wilson's  message  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  Ger- 
man-American, and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  imtnie." 

PREPAREDNESS 

In  his  program  of  military  and  naval  preparedness  for  national 
defense,  already  familiar  to  the  public  through  his  recent  Man- 
hattan Club  speech,  the  President  goes  too  far  for  sorne  of  his 
critics  and  not  far  enough  for  others.  Thus  The  Advocate  of 
Ptncr  (Washington)  remonstrates  that  "this  Congress  was  not 
elected  on  any  such  issue,  and  has  no  mandate  from  the  people 
to  disi)ense  a  billion  dollars  in  five  years  in  the  directions  pro- 
pos«'d,"  while  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  remarks  that 
"he  would  seem  to  be  trying  to  convert  the  peace-at-any-price 
contingent  to  his  way  of  thinking,  a  thoroughly  hopele.ss  task, 
without  offering  the  advocates  of  real  jireparedness  anything 
more  than  half  a  loaf  when  they  are  calling  for  a  whole  one." 
The  subject,  thinks  the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.), "is  naturally 
abhorrent  to  him,"  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  recalls  the 
fa<-t  that  a  year  ago  he  rigidly  refused  to  sanction  any  increase 
of  the  regular  Army.  He  now  recommends  a  41  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  the  officers'  corps  and  a  30  per  cent,  increase  of  the 
enlisted  force,  and  a  naval  building  program  that  would  add  186 
war-craft  to  the  Navy  in  five  years.  But  The  Tribune  agrees 
with  Colonel  Roosevelt  that  this  program  is  inadequate,  and 
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argues  that  we  should  have  a  minimum  regular  army  of  250,(K)0, 
instead  of  the  proposed  142,000;  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
(Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  even  after  another  .150(),()00,()00  has  been 
spent  on  \var-shii)s  the  Navy  will  still  "fall  far  short  of  what 
the  nation  needs  for  its  adequate  defense  on  two  oceans."  Among 
the  many  papers  approving  the  preparedness  program,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  and  Globe  (Ind.),  Boston 
Journal  (Ind.),  and  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.). 

HOW  TO   RAISE  THE  MONEY 

The  portion  of  the  message  which  will  be  least  satisfactory 
to  the  country,  predicts  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  is  that 
devoted  to  the  revenues.  And  Representative  Mann,  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  House,  notes  with  special  interest  the  Presi- 
dent's confession  that  the  Treasury  would  have  a  deficit  of 
$297,000,000  unless  emergency  taxation  measures  were  resorted 
to.  "This  shows,"  Mr.  Mann  cheerfully  remarks,  "that  the 
Democratic  party  is  incapable  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Government."  The  President  estimates  that  if  Congress 
adopts  his  defense  program  there  will  be  a  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  of  $112,000,000,  even  with  the  present 
emergency  taxation  and  duty  on  sugar  continued.  Believing 
that  we  should  "pay  as  we  go"  in  this  matter  of  preparedness, 
the  President  advises  that  the  money  be  raised  by  internal 
taxation.  He  would  lower  the  present  Umit  of  exemption  from 
the  income  tax,  and  impose  taxes  on  gasoline,  automobiles, 
internal-explosion  engines,  pig  iron,  and  fabricated  iron  and  steel, 
with  a  stamp  tax  on  bank-checks.  "Aside  from  the  income 
tax,"  remarks  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  "these  recom- 
mendations are  all  aimed  at  production  and  industry,  and  the 
taxation  would  be  both  irritating  and  fundamentally  unsound." 
The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  that  "in 
his  desire  to  avoid  the  bond  issue  the  .President  is  undeniably 
sound,"  and  this  view  is  echoed  in  many  quarters. 

THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

The  President's  "admirable  reference"  to  the  railway  situ- 
ation seems  to  the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  most  signif- 
icant thing  in  his  discussion  of  domestic  problems.  Indeed, 
declares  The  World,  it  "might  in  less  troublesome  times  command 
exclusive  attention."  The  New  York  Sun,  crediting  Mr.  Wilson 
with  a  complete  about-face  on  the  subject,  says  eloquently: 
"Such  a  retraction  in  such  a  quarter  must  mean  for  the  cramped 
and  opprest  railroads  more  than  a  rainbow's  prismatic  illusion; 
it  must  mean  something  Uke  the  dawn  of  hope  that  precedes 
the  morning  light."  The  Chicago  Tribune  fRep.),  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  descry  any  new  light  shining  from  this  "cryptic 
paragraph."  The  President,  it  will  be  remembered,  simply 
called  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  transportation  problem 
and  suggested  an  inquiry  by  a  Federal  committee  or  commission 
before  the  enactment  of  any  new  legislation.  These  Presiden- 
tial remarks,  "however  cryptic,"  have  their  value,  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  thinks;  "they  tend  toward  assurance  to  the 
transportation  industry  of  unprejudiced  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment; and  they  should  aid  in  inspiring  a  somewhat  similar 
attitude  among  lesser  holders  of  office."  But  I' he  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  new  investigations. 

THE  MESSAGE  IN  BRIEF 

Pan-Americanism.  After  defending  our  neutral  attitude  in 
the  war,  he  affirms  that  neutrality  has  brought  the  nations  of 
America  into  a  new  "moral  partnership."  This  involves  "no 
claim  of  guardianship  or  thought  of  wards,"  such  as  once  existed, 
"but,  instead,  a  full  and  honorable  association  as  of  partners 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  in  the  interest  of  all 
America,  North  and  South."  This  does  not  mean  any  abate- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  means  a  fuller  understanding 
that  "the  States  of  America  are  not  hostile  rivals,  but  cooper- 
ating friends,"  and  then-  coming  together  "is  Hkely  to  give  them 
a  new  significance  as  factors  in  international  affairs  and  in  the 


political  history  of  the  world."  Citing  his  Mexican  policy, 
the  President  affirms  that  "we  have  been  put  to  the  test  in  the 
case  of  Mexico,  and  we  have  stood  the  test." 

National  Defense.  Militaristic  aims  are  denied  in  the 
President's  declaration  that  "we  shall  always  see  to  it  that  our 
military  peace  establishment  is  no  larger  than  is  actually  and 
continuously  needed  for  the  uses  of  days  in  which  no  enemies 
move  against  us."  But,  he  adds,  "we  do  beheve  in  a  bodj'  of 
free   citizens   ready   and   sufficient   to   take   care  of   themselves 


A   TICKLISH   MOMENT. 
— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

and  of  the  governments  which  they  have  set  up  to  serve  them." 
The  Army  program,  as  already  made  public  by  Secretary 
(larrison,  contemplates  increasing  the  standing  army  from  its 
present  strength  of  about  108,000  of  all  ranks  to  a  total  of  about 
142,000,  "by  the  addition  of  .'>2  companies  of  coast-artillery, 
15  companies  of  engineers,  10  regiments  of  infantry,  4  regiments 
of  field-artillery,  and  4  aero  squadrons,  besides  more  than  1,500 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  for  extra  service-."  Such 
woiUd  be  the  peace-footing.  But  to  be  ready  for  exigencies, 
he  would  supplement  this  army  "by  a  force  of  400,000  disciplined 
citizens,  raised  in  increments  of  133,000  a  year  throughout  a 
period  of  three  years,"  the  time  devoted  to  their  training  "not 
necessarily  to  exceed  two  months  in  the  year." 

Turning  to  the  Navy,  as  "our  first  and  chief  line  of  defense," 
he  indorses  Secretary  Daniels's  program,  which  "contemplates 
the  constru(;tion  within  five  years  of  10  battle-ships,  6  battle- 
cruisers,  10  scout-cruisers,  50  destroyers,  15  fleet  submarines, 
85  coast  submarines,  4  gunboats,  2  ammunition-ships,  2  oil- 
fuel  ships,  1  repair-ship,  and  1  hospital-ship,  and  the  addition  of 
11,500  men  to  the  personnel.  If  this  full  program  should  be 
carried  out,  says  the  President,  "we  should  have  built  or  build- 
ing in  1921  an  effective  navy  consisting  of  27  battle-ships  of  the 
first  line,  6  battle-cruisers,  25  battle-ships  of  the  second  line, 
10  armored  cruisers,  13  scout-cruisers,  5  first-class  cruisers, 
3  second-class  cruisers,  10  third-class  cruisers,  108  destroyers, 
18  fleet  submarines,  157  coast  submarines,  6  monitors,  20  gun- 
boats, 4  supply-ships,  15  fuel-ships,  4  transports,  3  tenders  to 
torpedo-vessels,  8  vessels  of  special  types,  and  2  ammunition- 
ships" — "a  navy  fitted  to  our  needs  and  worthy  of  our  traditions." 

A  Merchant  Marine.  Calling  attention  to  the  scarcity  of 
American  ships  to  carry  American  goods,  he  advocates  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  Government  to  purchase  ships  for  this 
use,  in  order  that  the  present  great  opportunity  for  the  future 
advantage  of  American  capital  may  not  be  lost.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  he  says: 

"It  is  a  question  of  independence.  If  other  nations  go  to 
war  or  seek  to  hamper  each  other's  commerce,  our  merchants, 
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it  seems,  are  at  their  mercy,  to  do  with  as  they  please.  We  must 
use  their  ships,  and  use  them  as  they  determine.  We  have  not 
ships  enough  of  our  own.  We  can  not  handle  our  own  commerce 
on  the  seas.  Our  independence  is  provincial,  and  is  only  on 
land  and  within  our  own  borders.  .  .  .  Such  a  situation  is  not 
to  be  endured." 

To  meet  this  emergency,  he  says,  not  only  must  private  capital 
be  given  every  encouragement  to  revive  our  merchant  marine, 
but  something  must  be  done  at  once  by  the  Government  also. 

FiNANCi.NO  Pkeparedness.  To  avoid  a  threatened  Treasury 
deficit  and  Id  meet  the  cost  of  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  which  will  amount  to  .Sll'i.tXW.OOO  in  I'JIT,  he 
recommends  the  e.xtension  of  the  Emergency  Revenue  Act, 
which  expires  December  31,  1915;  the  retention  of  sugar  on  the 
dutial)le  list  after  May  1,  1916;  the  e.xtension  of  the  income  tax 
to  smaller  incomes,  and  the  application  of  the  surtax;  a  tax 
of  one  cent  a  gallon  on  gasoline;  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  horse- 
power on  automobiles  and  internal-explosion  engines;  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton  on  pig  iron  and  on  fabricated  iron  and 
steel;  and  a  stamp-tax  on  bank-checks.  He  opposes  raising 
this  money  by  bond  issues,  which  he  thinks  unfair  to  future 
generations. 

DisLovALTY  OF  NATURALIZED  CiTizEN.s.  "The  gravest 
threats  against  our  national  peace  and  safety,"  declares  the 
IV'sident,  "have  been  uttered  within  our  own  borders"  by  certain 
naturalized  citizens  who  "have  poured  tiie  poison  of  disloyalty 
into  the  very  arteries  of  our  national  hfe,"  and  have  sought  "to 
bring  the  authority  of  our  (Jovernmenl  into  contempt,"  "to 
destroy  our  industries,"  and  "to  debase  our  politics  to  the  uses 
of  foreign  intrigue."  This  "ugly  and  incredibh'  thing"  has  come 
about,  and  "we  are  without  Federal  laws  to  deal  with  it."  He 
therefore  urges  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  "at  the  earliest 
possible  moment."  For  while  these  "creatures  of  passion,  dis- 
loyalty, and  anarchy"  are  not  many,  they  arc  "infinitely  malig- 
nant," and  "the  hand  of  our  power  should  close  over  them 
at  once." 

MobiLizATio.N  OF  RESOURCES.  Another  essential  factor  in 
national  preparedness,  he  points  out,  is  "the  creation  of  the 
right  instrumentalities  by  which  to  mobilize  our  economic 
resources  in  any  time  of  national  necessity."  To  this  end  he 
suggests  a  eivilian  advisory  board  of  experts  on  transportation 
and  industry  to  eoojxTate  witii  the  military  authorities;  "  Federal 
aid  and  stinmlation  to  industrial  and  vocational  training"; 
laws  to  conserve  yet  make  available  our  natural  resources;  and 
an  early  pro\  ision  for  rural  credits. 

The  Railroad  Problem.  Noting  that  "the  transportation 
|)roblem  is  an  exceedingly  serious  arul  pressing  one  in  this 
country,"  and  that  there  has  lu'cn  reasoti  to  fear  of  late  "that 
our  railroads  would  not  nmch  longer  be  able  to  cope  with  it 
successfully,  as  at  present  .«'quii)ped  and  coordinated,"  he  sug- 
gests "a  commission  of  inrjuiry  to  a.scertain  whether  our  laws  are 
as  serviceable  as  they  might  be  in  the  .solution  of  the  i)robleni." 


TWO    CAPTAINS   WHO   DEPART 

THE  CELEBRATED  FAILURE  of  Dr.  FeU  to  find  out 
why  he  was  disUked  is  now  paralleled  by  the  ease  of 
the  two  German  diplomatic  attaches  whose  recall  has 
been  requested  by  our  Government,  so  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
observes.  It  is  "on  account  of  what  this  Government  considers 
their  improper  activities  in  military  and  naval  matters"  that 
Captain  von  Papen  and  Captain  Boy-Ed  "are  no  longer  accept- 
able to  this  Government,"  as  Secretary  Lansing  puts  it.  But 
subsequent  demands  from  Berlin  for  detailed  explanations  were 
met,  says  the  Washington  correspondents,  by  a  courteous  but 
firm  insistence  upon  the  Dr.  Fell  principle.  Diplomatic  usage 
does  not  require  the  filing  of  a  bill  of  particulars  when  a  member 
of  a  foreign  legation  ceases  to  be  a  pleasing  person,  and  in  this 
case,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  adds,  it  may  be  "much  better 
not  to  make  anj'  specific  allegations."  But  our  editors  seem  to 
feel  no  such  punctilious  reserve  as  restrains  Secretary  Lansing, 
and  they  are  confident  that  the  Government's  reasons  are  per- 
fectly valid.  "Proofs  of  pernicious  activity  have  in  part  been 
made  public  and  others  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment," says  the  New  York  Times,  "ample  in  volume  and  in 
character  to  justify  the  action  now  taken."  The  request  for  the 
recall  of  the  German  captains  seems  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
the  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Administration  since  the 
"strict-accountability"  note;  "it  is  more  important  and  signif- 
icant than  the  enforced  recall  of  Dr.  Dumba,  because  it  strikes 
directly  at  the  heart  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  of  which  the 
inspiration  comes  from  Berlin,  and  in  which  the  part  plaj^ed  by 
the  former  Austrian  Ambassador  was  merely  secondary." 
As  The  Eagle  is  assured — 

"The  Government  at  Washington  has  established,  to  its  own 
satisfaction,  that  Captain  von  Papen,  the  military  attache 
of  the  German  Embassy,  misused  the  privileges  of  an  American 
I)assport  to  send  code  messages  to  the  War  Office  in  Berlin.  It 
has  established  to  its  own  satisfaction  that  Captain  Boy-Ed, 
the  naval  attache  of  the  Embassy,  had  part  in  the  plot  to  em- 
barrass the  United  States  by  encouraging  a  new  insurrection 
in  Mexico,  under  the  lead  of  Victoriano  Huerta,  and  that  he  also 
aided  in  providing  German  spies  with  forged  American  passports." 

This  "policy  of  interference  with  American  interests,"  accord- 
ing to  the  almost  equally  anti-Teutonic  and  anti-Administration 
New  York  Tribune,  has  been  based — 

"on    the    notion,    exploited    even    before    the  war  by  General 
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— Tut  hill  iu  ihi'  St.  Louis  Star. 
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TiltY    ARE  AT   LF.AST  THlNKIXCi   .\BOUT   IT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


IN  TIME  OF  WAR  PREPARE  FOR  PEACE. 
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HITTING   THE   TRAIL. 

— Cassil  in  tlie  New  Yorlc  Evening  World. 
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CAPTAIN  KARL  BOY-ED, 

Late  German  Naval  Attache 
at  Washington. 


von  Bernliardi,  that  the  political  influence  of  Americans  of 
German  descent  would  be  powerful  enough  to  compel  the 
American  Government  to  wink  at  German  aggressions.  There 
was  some  excuse  for  this  theory,  since  the  German  Goveriynent's 
experience  with  an  Administration  which  had  intimated  both 
pubhcly  and  privately  that  it  was  'too  proud  to  fight,'  and 
which  had  let  reparation  for  the  Lusilania  murders  wait  for 
more  than  seven  months,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  Berlin's 
beUef  that  German  conspiracies  here  would  not  be  inquired  into 
with  inconvenient  diligence. 

"But  at  last  we  hav^e  reached  the  point  at  which  patience  has 
ceased  to  appeal  even  to  a  weak-kneed  and  phrase-loving 
Administration." 

President  Wilson  and  his  advisers,  as  the  Washington  Herald 
thinks,  "will  be  given  faint  praise  for  the  tardy  performance 
of  an  obvious  and  inevitable  duty."     In  the  long  run,  it  says, 

"Germany  will  be  the  loser  as  a  result  of  the  violations  of  our 
neutrahty  through  her  accredited  representatives.  .  .  .  With 
the  unlamented  Dr.  Dumba's  post  still  vacant,  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  the  Teutonic  alUes  here  will  present  a  sorry 
contrast  with  that  of  their  enemies,  which  has  remained  intact 
since  the  war  began. 

"Without  considering  any  other  circumstance,  this  very 
comparison  of  the  records  of  the  nations  on  either  side  in  the  war 
in  their  dealings  with  this  country  suggests  one  overshadowing 
reason  why  the  American  people  can  not  be  neutral.  On  the 
one  side,  their  rights  have  been  scrupulously  regarded;  on  the 
other,  they  have  been  ruthlessly  trampled  upon  or  secretly 
plotted  against  to  a  point  where  our  Government  has  been 
forced  to  take  tardy  and  what  appears  to  be  reluctant  action. 

"Our  relations  mth  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  must 
become  less  cordial  as  the  result  of  the  expulsion  of  Boy-Ed  and 
von  Papen;  but  the  fault  is  in  no  measure  ours." 

Yet  it  seems  to  the  New  York  World  that  there  is  an  important 
service  that  "Captain  von  Papen  and  Captain  Boy-Ed  can 
render  to  Germany  in  respect  to  German  relations  with  the 
United  States": 

"When  they  return  to  Berlin  they  can  inform  their  Govern- 
ment that  American  resentment  against  the  German  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States  is  steadily  increasing  and  that  a 
continuation  of  the  conspiracy  will  soon  make  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  all  but  impossible. 


"They  can  tell  Berlin  too  that  the  American  people  are  not 
frightened  by  threats  of  a  hyphenated  revolution;  that  the 
American  Ciovernment  can  not  be  coerced  by  pro-German 
threats,  and  that  the  German  campaign  in  the  United  States 
has  been  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  many  grave  blunders  of  which 
German  diplomacy  is  guilty.  It  has  not  only  failed  completely, 
but  it  has  produced  an  effect  diametrically  opposite  to  the  effect 
it  was  expected  to  produce. 

"If  the  two  attaches  can  convince  the  German  Government 
that  the  money  it  has  spent  in  the  United  States  in  suborning 
perjury,  in  capitalizing  conspiracies  against  our  domestic  welfare, 
in  buying  anarchy  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  subsidizing 
sedition  on  American  soil  has  all  been  worse  than  wasted,  they 
may  perhaps  do  more  for  the  Fatherland  than  any  other  two 
men  have  yet  done  on  the  battle-Line." 

The  belief  that  the  Government  has  had  on  hand  for  months 
information  warranting  a  request  for  the  recall  of  the  German 
attaches  leads  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  to  suggest  two  explanations  for  the  delay,  one  being  that  the 
Lusilania  negotiations  had  reached  a  hopeless  deadlock,  thus 
removing  one  necessity  for  caution,  the  other  that  the  Administra- 
tion had  decided  to  begin  a  vigorous  campaign  against  "all 
activities  of  a  hyphenated  character."  Still  another  suggestion 
appearing  in  the  editorial  columns  of  several  newspapers  is  that 
the  dismissal  was  not  effected  earlier  because  of  the  fear  of  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  trial  of  the  Hamburg-American 
officials  in  New  York.  Considering  these  things,  and  the  necessity 
of  getting  together  "overwhelming  and  altogether  convincing" 
evidence,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  holds  the  Government 
quite  justified  in  waiting  as  long  as  it  did;  and  this,  it  thinks, 
"will  be  the  opinion  of  the  country." 

Tho  the  German  attaches  "mocked  the  neutrality  of  the 
country  that  had  received  them  as  its  guests,"  they  "are 
not  personally  to  be  blamed,"  the  Springfield  Republican  tells 
us.     For — 

"They  have  done  their  duty,  as  they  were  taught  it  at  home. 
Military  and  naval  attaches  in  all  capitals  have  for  many  years 
been  recognized  as  high-class  spies  for  their  Governments,  in 
time  of  peace;  the  Dreyfus  scandal  in  Prance  was  a  revelation 
of  that  truth  fifteen  years  ago.     In  time  of  war,  the  attaches 
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inevitably  go  to  the  limit  in  waging  a  near-war  for  their  respective 
Governments  in  neutral  jurisdictions." 

From  our  neutral  standpoint,  remarks  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  "von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed  erred:  from  the  German  stand- 
point they  did  magnificently."     And  it  adds: 

"Deeper  than  statutes  runs  the  law  of  the  tribe,  which  in 
extremity  recognizes  no  law  but  tribal  welfare  and  demands 
that  individuals  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
blood-brothf'rhood.  Some  day  we  may  have  our  Boy-Eds  and 
be  proud  of  them." 

In  our  resentment  against  Germany's  agents  here  let  us  not 
lose  our  sense  of  proportion,  is  the  Chicago  Tribune's  caution. 
Because  of  Britain's  preponderant  Navy  the  products  of  our 
inflated  war-industries  are  safely  delivered  to  the  Allies.  "If 
fJermans,  despairing  of  interrupting  this  activity,  which  may 
prove  to  be  the  essential  of  their  failure,  turn  to  desperate 
methods  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  to  punish  the 
offenders  when  they  are  found,  but,"  says  The  Tribune,  "for  us 
to  adopt  a  moral  tone  would  be  ludicrous." 

While  the  German-American  papers  admit  the  Government's 
right  to  dismiss  undesirable  representatives  of  foreign  countries, 
the  New-Yorker  Slaats-Zeilung  says  that  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen 

"have  been  hounded  so  long  by  the  British  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  and  by  the  pro-.\llies  press,  in  con- 
nection with  arson  plots  and  pro|)aganda,  that  to  decline  to 
make  public  the  reason  underlying  in  the  Administration's  mind 
the  request  for  their  recall  is  to  cast  upon  them  and  upon  their 

Governments  an  inerasable  stigma 

"The  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  know  the  facts." 

Other  German-Americans  look  upon  the  action  against  the 
two  attaches  as  a  sign  that  the  Administration,  in  the  words 
of  the  St.  Louis  Amerika,  "is  ever  straying  further  from  its 
vaunted  neutrality  and  becoming  daily  more  subservient  to 
P^ngland."  "Protests  have  been  made  against  the  trade  in 
munitions,  against  the  recruiting  of  troops  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Allies,  but,"  asks  the  Detroit  Abiiid  Post,  "has  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  given  ear  to  these?"  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen, 
it  concludes,  "must  go  because  their  service  has  become  un- 
pleasant to  the  gentlemen  in  Washington  who  represent  England 
so  well."     ,\nd  the  New  York  German  llcrold  says  l)itlerly: 

"Just  because  in  former  years,  when  modern  manufacturing- 
methods  were  unknown,  international  law  permitted  a  neutral 
to  sell  arms  and  atnniiinilion  to  wlioever  could  pay  for  them, 
these  I'nited  Stales  have  been  transformed  into  a  base  for  the 
Allies 

"English  offic(>rs  are  here  by  the  dozen,  supervising  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  used  against  (ier- 
many.  That  is  legal.  (Jerman  officers  attempt  to  protect 
(iermany.  That  is  illegal.  Ethics  and  motives,  or  the  essence 
of  things,  do  not  count.     Observe  the  forms  and  you  are  safe." 

But  to  the  New  York  Times,  any  German-American  defense 
or  extenuation  of  the  "offenses"  of  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen 
seems  incomprehensible.  And  the  wide-spread  satisfaction 
with  the  Government's  action  is  shown  by  the  approving  edi- 
torials in  such  representative  papers,  besides  those  already 
quoted,  a,s  the  Boston  Trnnscript  anrl  llcrnld.  New  York  Com- 
viercinl,  Pittsburg  Dispatrh,  Washington  Times,  Indianapolis 
Neirs,  I.,<)uisville  Courier-Journal,  Nashville  Tennessean,  Chicago 
Hrrnlil,  St.  Louis  Republic  and  Clobe  Democrat,  St.  Joseph 
News-Press,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

Several  editors  remind  us  that  there  is  another  and  much 
more  im|)orlant  issue  with  fJermany.  "Boy-Ed  and  von 
Papen  will  go  and  will  soon  lie  forgotten,"  says  the  New  York 
World,  "but  the  Lusilanin  ca.se  will  continue  as  an  irremovable 
menace  so  long  as  Germany  fails  to  make  suitable  amends." 
The  present  vigorous  poliey  may  make  its  impression,  however, 
and  the  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  "when  Berlin  discovers 
that  the  United  States  means  business  it  may  begin  to  think 
seriously  of  making  atoiuwuent  for  the  Lusilania  horror." 


THE   EASTERN   FREIGHT-FLOOD 

UNPRECEDENTED  FREIGHT  -  CONGESTION  on 
Eastern  railroads  proves  to  the  New  Y'ork  Commercial. 
as  it  does  to  others,  that  "the  country  is  simply  swamped 
with  real  wealth."  But,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  remarks, 
this  is  "a  kind  of  prosperity  that  is  very  expensive  to  the  rail- 
waj's."  Such  "overwhelming  prosperity,"  the  New  York 
Times  similarly  points  out,  "is  an  embarrassment  both  to  rail- 
ways and  their  customers."  So  that  it  has  become  necessary, 
as  The  Times  puts  it,  "to  shrink  trade  down  to  the  capacity  of 
the  railroads."  Eastern  railroads,  particularly  those  running 
eastward  to  New  York,  have  been  swamped  with  freight,  mostly 
for  export,  for  over  a  month.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce reported  an  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  December  of 
50,000  freight-cars  waiting  in  or  near  the  New  York  terminals 
for  unloading.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  New  York 
papers  that  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  each 
had  10,000  cars  waiting  near  New  Y'ork;  that  the  Erie  had 
freight-cars  standing  as  far  back  as  Corning,  nearly  300  miles 
from  the  seaboard;  and  that  the  Lackawanna  had  6,000  loaded 
cars  tied  up  between  New  York  and  Scranton,  Pa.  To  take  the 
one  item  of  wheat,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes 
that  "  10,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  alone  are  now  on 
freight-cars  consigned  to  United  States  ports,"  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  "only  2,300,000  bushels  on  ears  at  this  time  last 
year."  This  condition  is  attributed  by  various  observers  to  the 
enormous  growth  of  our  export  trade  to  Europe,  the  lack  of 
shipping,  poor  terminal  facilities,  and  the  lack  of  equipment 
and  "preparedness"  on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 

But  railroad  officials  are  more  interested  in  relief  than  diagno- 
sis. The  best  railroad  talent  is  at  work  on  the  problem.  Com- 
mittees have  met,  (lovernmental  authorities  have  been  con- 
sulted, shippers  have  been  warned  and  advised.  But  ships, 
freight-cars,  improved  terminals,  and  storage  facilities  can  not 
be  built  in  a  day.  So  the  most  obvious  remedy  was  to  "dam  the 
flowing  tide"  of  freight.  And  the  Lackawanna  has  thus  stopt 
shipments  of  all  freight  for  export  through  New  York;  while  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  placed  embargoes 
on  certain  classes  of  export  freight. 

Th(>  trouble  is  due  primarily,  says  Chairman  C.  C.  McCain,  of 
the  Trunk  Line  Association,  "to  the  abnormal  quantity  of  traffic 
now  offered  for  export  and  the  inability  for  its  prompt  clearance 
by  vessels  owing  to  insufficient  ocean  service."  But  steamship 
men  are  said  to  object  to  such  explanations,  and  to  blame  the 
railroads.  "The  real  difficulty,"  said  one  shipping  agent,  quoted 
in  the  New  Y^ork  Herald,  "is  that  the  railroads  can  not,  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  terminal  facilities,  deliver  freight  to  the 
steamships."  And  the  New  Y'^ork  Times  also  emphasizes  rail- 
road incapacity,  remarking: 

"Already  the  volume  of  shipping  is  sufficient  to  cause  even 
greater  congestion  abroad  than  here.  It  is  almost  a  rule  to 
empty  and  load  again  for  a  return  cargo  here  within  a  week. 
-Vbroad  it  takes  a  month  to  'turn'  a  ship  back  for  another  cargo. 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  if  there  were  a  reduction  of  ship- 
ping there  would  be  such  a  hastening  of  the  handling  of  traffic 
abroad  that  more  could  be   carried." 

Other  metropolitan  observers  find  the  real  trouble  in  lack  of 
preparedness,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  railroads  or  shipping, 
as  to  port  facilities.  New  Y'ork  City,  says  The  Commercial, 
"did  not  prepare  in  time  to  handle  additional  foreign  trade. 
Vessels  .  .  .  that  are  available  are  delayed  in  loading  by  in- 
adequate facilities.  A  ship  often  has  to  be  towed  from  pier  to 
pier  when  loading,  and  many  load  from  lighters  while  at  anchor 
in  the  bay."  And  The  World  complains  of  "costly  and  anti- 
quated port  conveniences  that  keep  both  car  and  ship  waiting"  — 

"If  we  had  railroad  docks  as  modern  as  Buenos  .Vires,  Antwerp. 
()r  (ialyeston,  shippers  could  snap  their  fingers  at  fog-delays  in 
lightering,  and  cargo-carriers  could  make  more  round  trips 
in  a  year." 
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CHICAGO'S   QUEST   OF  "UNION   GRAFT" 

/4  LL  CHICAGO  IS  DIVIDED  into  nine  parts  for  purposes 
/-\  of  blackmail  by  certain  lal)or-unions,  reports  The 
"^  -^  Tribune  of  that  city  in  its  consideration  of  the  indict- 
ment of  forty-six  union-labor  men,  tliree  plate-glass  dealers,  ono 
dealer  in  electrical  supplies,  two  saloon-keepers,  and  two.  bar- 
tenders, for  conspiracy  and  extortion.  Over  each  of  the  nine 
districts  presides  "a  czar  whoso  authority  is  absolute,"  we  are 
told,  and  "the  amount  of  illegal  tribute  colle(!ted  in  the  last  few 
years  by  the  sluggers  and  gunmen  of  these  criminal  overlords 
of  the  city  is  said  to  be  close 
to  half  a  million  dollars."  It 
has  been  an  open  secret  for 
years,  says  Mr.  Y,.  M.  Craig, 
secretary  of  the  Building 
Construction  Employers'  As- 
sociation, "the  largest  group 
of  builders  in  the  world," 
that  this  industry  in  Chicago 
has  had  to  pay  "from  5  to  8 
per  cent,  graft  to  gangs  of 
crooks  who  libeled  union  labor 
by  calling  themselves  union 
business  agents."  This  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  Chicago 
Herald,  which  began  more 
than  a  year  ago  the  exposure 
of  local  labor  graft.  Mr.  Craig 
is  further  quoted  as  saying: 

"These  gangs  have  used 
pistols,  clubs,  stones,  sling- 
shots, fire,  fists,  and  dyna- 
mite to  destroy  human  life, 
property,  and  homes  in  their 
efforts  to  collect  tribute  or 
terrify  contractors. 

"Realizing  the  harm  this 
sort  of  tactics  brought  to  the 
movement,  the  great  majority 
of  union  men  have  set  them- 
selves against  it." 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Frank  Comerford,  who  may 
be  chief  counsel  for  the  labor 
men,  according  to  The  Herald, 
is  reported  by  that  journal  as 
calhng  the  indictment  of  the 
men   "a     determined    assault 

launched  by  the  powerful  ring  of  building-contractors  of 
Chicago  to  crush  labor-unions  in  the  building-trades."  The  men 
singled  out  for  prosecution,  he  adds,  are  of  "proved  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  organized  labor,"  and  this  attack  is  the  most  seri- 
ous blow  ever  aimed  at  labor  in  the  United  States.  Through- 
out the  nation  labor  wiU  watch  for  the  outcome,  Mr.  Comer- 
ford  says  then,  and  he  makes  the  prediction  that  before 
the  cases  are  concluded  "the  real  conspiracy  will  be  estab- 
Ushed  and  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  a  program  on  the  part  of  the 
organized  employers  to  smother  trade-unionism."  As  against 
this  view  of  it.  The  Herald  reminds  us  that  while  the  defendants 
will  have  every  legal  safeguard,  they  can  not  command  "the 
privilege  of  associating  union  labor  with  thein  in  the  box  as 
a  defendant."  This  journal  says,  too,  that  of  all  the  sufferers 
from  graft  and  extortion  of  so-called  "labor  representatives," 
union  labor  is  the  greatest;  and  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  every  decent  union  man  realizes  this  fact  clearly. 
Consequently  union  labor  has  "a  special  interest  in  the 
punishment  of  any  fraud  and  corruption  on  the  part  of  its 
representatives." 


pyrightert  Ijy  tlu-  M  ff.  tt  "-tulu'    (  liicagu. 


'•  HEAVEN    SEEMS    TO    HAVE    ORDAINED 
JAPAN  AND  AMERICA  TO  BE  FRIENDS." 


And  Baron  Shibusawa.  .Japan's  greatest  financier,  liere  shown  with 
Jiis  wife,  is  now  in  tliis  country  trying  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  nations  that  face  each  other  across  tlie  Pacific. 


POINTS   OF  FRICTION  WITH  JAPAN 

Two  POINTS  of  possible  friction  between  Japan  and 
America  are  discerned  by  a  visitor  to  our  shores  who 
is  in  a  j)osition  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  The 
man  who  made  Japan  modern,  as  Baron  Shibusawa  is  described 
by  the  New  York  Sun,  and  who  is  colloquially  known  as  the 
"Morgan  of  Nippon,"  is  now  here  trying  to  foster  a  surer 
friendship  between  his  country  and  the  Unit(!d  States.  "There 
are  very  few  countries  which  Heaven  seems  to  have  ordained  to 
be  friends  like  America  and  Japan,"  he  tells  a  Japanese  writer 

for  the  New  York  World,  "be- 
cause one  is  so  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  other."  To  be  sure, 
Japan  is  much  the  more  de- 
pendent, headmits.  The  United 
States  is  Japan's  best  customer 
for  its  chief  article  of  export, 
which  is  silk,  and  the  United 
States  is  at  the  same  time  Ja- 
pan's supply-store  for  the  raw 
material  of  its  second  impor- 
tant export,  which  is  cotton- 
goods  for  China.  Now,  just  be- 
cause "there  seems  to  be  a  little 
friction  somewhere,"  the  Baron 
goes  on  to  say,  "are  we  going  to 
talk  about  fight?"  But  as  we 
are  not  living  in  "a  paradise  of 
perfection,"  friction  is  apt  to 
occur,  and  wliile  "the  troubles 
our  people  have  out  in  Califor- 
nia may  seem  rather  irritat- 
ing to  either  party  ...  in  my 
judgment  aU  that  is  needed 
there  is  mutual  concession  and 
a  measure  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  both."  As  for  his 
countrymen,  the  Baron  is  re- 
ported in  the  press  as  saying  at 
one  of  the  numerous  entertain- 
ments given  in  his  honor  M^hile 
in  New  York,  that  they  are 
"willing  and  ready"  to  meet 
Americans  half-way.    He  says: 


"There  prevails  a  certain 
misconception  which  confuses 
the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  the  .Japanese  in  California  with  the  question  of  Japanese 
immigration.  The  two  questions  are  distinct.  That  relating 
to  immigration  is  settled  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and,  as  you  all  know,  Japan  has 
adhered  to  that  agreement.  No  fresh  emigration  to  America 
has  been  allowed.  That  restriction  of  emigration  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  the  Japanese  people,  but  as  the  Government  has  pledged 
the  honor  of  the  country,  the  people  are  now  wilUng  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  com- 
plaint as  to  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion into  America.  That  question  is  out  of  consideration  as 
long  as  the  agreement  is  in  fopce. 

"The  only  question  before  us  now  is  that  of  the  treatment  of 
Japanese  already  legally  residing  in  California.  We  object  to 
the  discriminating  treatment  resulting  from  the  land  legislation 
in  California.  The  question  of  this  treatment  is  the  only  one 
presenting  any  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  question  well  worth  the 
calm  and  wise  consideration  of  both  nations  concerned." 

Baron  Shibusawa  is  further  reported  as  sajdng  that  another 
question  to  arise  at  the  end  of  the  war  concerns  the  rivalry  of 
America  and  Japan  in  trading  with  China.  He  wonders  whether 
the  commercial  competition  is  to  be  hostile  or  friendly,  and  adds: 

"Hostile  rivalry  will  be  fatal,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
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should  come.  The  two  nations  of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
are  so  situated  that  we  should  be  able  to  work  together  for 
each  other's  benefit.  Japan  is  near  China,  and  we  understand 
the  Chinese  better  than  you — fjr  think  we  do.  We  have  trained 
many  skilled  mechanics  and  foremen  who  are  valuable  in  China. 
You  can  not  be  sure  that  mechanics  and  foremen  from  America 
would  get  along  with  Chinese  workmen,  and  besides  it  would  be 
expensive  to  put  them  in  China,  whereas  ours  can  go  there  at 
little  expense. 

"America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  capital,  experience,  and 
energy,  which,  with  our  two  advantages,  should  make  our  two 
countries  able  to  cooperate  successfully  against  the  competition 
of  the  world.  I  see  profitable  fields  for  both  nations  in  China. 
1  see  an  opportunity  to  bring  two  types  of  civilization  so  close 
together  that  nothing  will  be  able  to  disturb  their  relations." 

Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  is  reported  as 
saying  that  "the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Japan, 
campared  to  what  it  was  several  years  ago,  is  considerably 
gratifying,  l)ut  there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  much  to  be 
impro\id.  "  Moreover,  in  the  Ambassador's  \'iew  there  are 
"many  small  things  outside  the  California  situation  likely  to 
create  other  than  friendly  feeling,"  and  he  is  quoted  as  adding: 

"How  little  is  known  here  in  America  of  Japan!  If  America 
had  half  as  much  knowledge  of  Japan  as  Japan  has  of  America 
I  am  sure  there  would  be  an  entirely  dififerent  attitude.  It  is 
because  of  lack  of  information  that  yellow  stories  arc  circulated 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  these  that  are  also  responsible  for  an 
anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  certain  sections  of  this  country'." 

The  Baron  was  advised  by  The  Japanese- American  Commercial 
Weekly  when  he  landed  to  talk  with  Americans  who  distrust 
Japan  because  the  Japanese  in  this  country  can  not  be  content 
with    "mere    exchange    of    honeyed    euphemism,"  and    in    the 


Chicago  Tribune's  opinion  this  is  "the  soundest  sense  that  has 
been  written  about  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States."  The  advice  is  as  pertinent  to  Americans  as  to  the 
Baron,  furthermore,  and  "unless  he  is  the  Henry  Ford  of  Japan 
he  will  listen  to  it." 

If  the  optimists  believe  the  Japanese  are  saints.  The  Tribune 
goes  on  to  say,  the  skeptics  are  inclined  to  believe  them  devils; 
but  of  course  they  are  neither.  Only  two  theories  seem  to  be 
held  in  this  countrj'  about  Japan — one,  that  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight,  and  that  we  are  unchristian  not  to  return  their 
love;  the  other,  that  our  only  safety  lies  in  the  immediate 
mobilization  of  a  large  army  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
read  then: 

"We  fear  Japan  only  because  we  do  not  know  what  Japan 
intends.  Their  Government  could  pick  a  quarrel  with  us  at  any 
moment  over  the  land  legislation.  It  is  still  an  open  sore,  or 
one  which  will  open  again  easily.  It  may  bring  war.  It  might 
easily  develop  into  a  justifiable  excuse.  The  best  preparation 
we  can  make  against  Japan  is  to  be  intelligent  about  her.  We 
do  not  understand  her  now.  We  will  never  understand  her  by 
telling  her  how  much  we  love  her." 

Professor  Tatebe,  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  under  the  American  standard  of  living  more  than 
2,00(J,(XX),(XX)  persons  can  exist  on  the  earth,  but  according  to 
the  Japanese  standard  more  than  22,000,000,000.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  not  racial  but  economic,  and  the  Chicago  paper 
concludes  that  "the  gulf  between  the  peoples  is  not  one  between 
yellow  and  white,  but  between  the  way  we  and  they  can  live 
with  self-respect." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


We  suppose  the  Ford  critics  never  spent  any  of  their  money  foolishly. — 
Columbia  Sialr. 

Total   Kulgarian  captures  of  Servian   troops  make  the  last  Servian 
census  return  look  suspicious. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Pkrhaps  anolhfT  siKn  of  i)i'arc  appears  in  the  willingness  of  both  armies 
on  the  Western  front  to  let  tlic  artillery  do  it. — liiislori  Herald. 


Fr.\.\ce  forbids  the  export  of  nnt.s. 
to  encourage  it. —  Wall  SIrert  Journal. 

Co.vsiDERiNO  the  mi.ssion  of  the  Oscar 
II..  won't  the  Pacific  Ocean  feel  slight- 
ed?—  W'axhiiiyliin  Post. 

8«.ME  people  claim  that  Ford's  peace- 
program  l.s  doomed  to  failure,  but  wi.scr 
oncscxiM'Ct  to  see  the  .siili-s  doubled  next 
year. — lioslnn  Transcript. 

The  Belgians  continue  to  pay  strik- 
ing tribuuw  to  their  German  rulers. 
The  total  I.S  now  .said  to  be  about 
$1(«),(KK)".()(H».— C/iicnfff.  Herald. 

I>ET  us  hope  that  when  they  settle 
the  war  and  return  to  New  York  they 
will  i)e  able  to  pa-ss  the  mental  tests 
usually  nf|ulred  at  Kills  Island. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  San  Kraiicis«-o  Fair  closed  with 
a  surpliLs.  which  is  more  than  some 
of  those  who  vlsiK-d  it  had  when 
I  hey  got  back  home. — Philadelphia 
Etrnino  U'dgrr. 

Wkli..  maylK"  then'  isn't  anythinn 
suspicious  about  a  powder-factory 
blowing  up.  but  how  al)out  that  a.sb<>s- 
to*-factory  that  burn«-<l  down  the  other 
day? — Boston  Transcript. 

fiEKMA.VY  is  soon  to  float  another 
war-loan,  this  one  for  S2.o{Xt.000,0<H) 
Her  chemists  must  have  li<amed  how 
to  make  synthetic  money  a-s  well  as 
synthetic  fo<Kl.— -AVtr  York  Ereninv 
Sun. 

There  are  more  than  2.'">0.(K)0  ettr- 
(x>ratlons  In  this  country,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Fe<leral  Trade 
Commi.<slon.  of  which  more  tlmn  loo- 
000  have  no  Inetime 
must  be  the  good  <  ■ 
York  Tribune. 


We  show  a  welcome  disposition 


Of*  i     ■       .-      !  .1      .  ."^ 


pyrightcJ,  1»15,  hv  ^.  .-    .M,(  lure. 

IF  THE  TRULY  NEUTR.\L  SHOULD  PAIt-VDE. 

— BrinkerbotT  in  the  Xew  Yoik  Evening  Mail. 


After  scanning  the  names  of  the  Peace  Voyagers  we  advise  Europe  to 
put  up  its  windshield. — Xew  York  Mail. 

The  reason  for  Woodrow  Wilson's  success  is  now  disclosed:    He  was 
once  a  managing  editor. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

The  ea,se  with  which  European  nations  dispose  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
must  excite  the  envy  of  every  American. — \ew  York  Tribune. 

Will  our  House  and  Senate  be  known  as  the  Sixty-fourth  or  the  Safety- 
first  Congress? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

G  exeral  vox  BissiNG  has  been  made 
a  doctor  of  laws,  probably  military  laws. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

With  sugar  10  cents  a  pound,  it  will 
not  be  any  easier  for  Colonel  Roosevelt 
to  get  that  third  cup  of  coffee. — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger. 

As  a  thorougli  neutral,  King  Alfonso 
must  be  getting  considerable  quiet 
amusement  out  of  the  present  Philip- 
pine controversy. —  Washington  Post. 

It  will  be  suspected  that  tucked  away 
somewhere  among  Ford's  peace-pro- 
moters will  be  tiiat  fellow  who  went  to 
the  funeral  just  for  the  ride. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Berlin  hears  that  23,000,000  Mo- 
hamiTiedans  in  India  favor  joining 
Turkey  in  the  war,  wiiich  shows  what 
Wireless  telephony  is  doing  already. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Washington  Post  has  courage- 
ously i>ssayed  a  most  difficult  task.  It 
is  trying  to  convince  the  public  that  a 
tax  on  automot)ile  gasoline  would  be 
"a  tax  on  the  poor." — Chicago  Herald. 

"  Whex  international  crimes  such  as 
t  hose  on  Belgium  and  Armenia  are  com- 
mitted."—  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Neither 
of  these  countries  will  ever  be  tra- 
\ersed  by  an  interoceanic  canal. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

The  Fatherland  says  that  the  acci- 
dents in  American  munitions-factories 
have  been  acts  of  God.  At  any  rate, 
there  has  been  a  growing  suspicion 
that  some  of  the  Kaiser's  adherents 
were  responsible  for  them. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 


[ 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


REVOLTS  IN  INDIA 


DESPITE  OFFICIAL  DENIALS  both  in  India  and 
p]ngland,  it  must  be  said  that  the  court  records  and 
Governmental  proclamations  published  in  the  peninsula 
lend  color  to  the  reports  of  serious  uprisings  in  Hindustan,  as 
published  in  the  German  press.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the 
population  is  in  sympathy  with  any  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
rule  of  the  British  is  somewhat  a  moot  point,  for  authorities, 
apparently  equally  competent,  disagree.  For  instance,  Rustom 
Rustomjee,  the  editor  of  the  Bombay  Oriental  Review,  a  man  of 
great  culture  and  wide  informa- 
tion, asserts  in  a  most  unequivo- 
cal manner  that  97  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  India  is  per- 
fectly contented  under  the  Brit- 
ish raj,  and,  while  he  does  not 
deny  that  a  strong  nationalistic 
tendency  is  prevalent  among  the 
remaining  3  per  cent.,  he  con- 
siders that  actual  revolutionary 
propaganda  is  confined  to  an  in- 
significant handful  without  au- 
thority or  influence.  On  the 
other  side,  we  find  that  Ram- 
chandra,  the  exiled  leader  of  the 
radical  party,  is  convinced  that 
India  is  "throbbing  with  revolu- 
tion." His  organ,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gadar,  is  considered  by  the 
British  Government  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  revolutionary 
outbreaks  which  are  now  ad- 
mittedly troubling  official  India, 
and  his  words  must  be  read  with 
this  point  in  mind.  Ramchan- 
dra's  announcement  runs: 


i-mm^'.^:^. 


"The  statement  of  Chamber- 
lain, Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
denying  revolutionary  unrest  in 
India,  is  utterly  false.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  has  proclaimed 
martial  law  and  instituted  special 
tribunals,  before  which  trials  are 

held  in  camera  and  appeals  denied.  This  year  some  two  hun- 
dred revolutionists  have  been  hanged  and  shot  at  Lahore, 
Ambala,  Meerut,  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Orissa,  etc.  Five  hundred 
have  been  transported  for  hfe,  and  five  thousand  interned  with- 
out trial,  including  professors,  physicians,  priests,  editors,  social 
reformers,  students,  peasants,  laborers,  soldiers. 

"Scores  of  newspapers  have  been  supprest  and  the  presses 
confiscated,  and  hundreds  have  been  heavily  fined.  All  this  is 
apart  from  the  Singapore,  Bajbaj,  Burma,  and  Afghan  uprisings. 
I  dare  Chamberlain  to  challenge  these  facts." 

In  view  of  these  discordant  statements,  the  recent  sentences 
on  the  conspirators  tried  at  Lahore  take  on  a  certain  significance. 
From  the  Calcutta  Statesman  we  learn  that  over  eight  hundred 
persons  have  been  punished  in  various  degrees  for  the  revolt  in 
the  Punjab,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  province  has 
thought  it  well  to  make  an  authoritative  statement  emphasizing 
the  "seriousness  and  magnitude"  of  these  "conspiracies  and 
acts  of  lawlessness."  From  the  text  of  an  official  communica- 
tion issued  from  Simla  we  learn  that  this  official  considers — 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  crimes,  committed 


THE  SNAKE-CHARMER. 
The  Englishman:    "  I'm  afraid  the  old  cbarm  won't  work." 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


all  over  the  Central  Punjab  from  November,  1914,  to  July, 
191.'),  and  not  yet  ceased,  created  a  state  not  only  of  alarm  and 
insecurity,  but  in  some  cases  of  terror  and  even  panic,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  promptly  checked  by  the  firm  hand  of  authority 
and  active  cooperation  of  the  people,  it  would  have  produced  in 
the  Province,  as  was  intended  by  the  conspirators,  a  state  of 
affairs  similar  to  that  of  the  Hindustan  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857, 
a  paralysis  of  authority,  wide-spread  terrorism,  mutiny  of  the 
troops,  wholesale  robbery  and  murder,  not  only  of  the  officers  of 
Government,  but  of  loyal  and  well-disposed  subjects. 

"The  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  revolutionary 

leaders  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
Boer  rebel  De  Wet.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  De  Wet.  He  was 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  but  one 
should  be  just  even  to  a  traitor, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  place 
him  in  the  same  category  as  the 
men  whose  aims  and  actions  I 
have  described  to  you.  De  Wet 
and  his  adherents  took  the  field 
openly  as  rebels.  They  carried 
their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
many  of  them  paid  the  forfeit. 
Revolution  was  their  end,  but 
wholesale  murder,  robbery,  and 
terrorism  were  not  among  their 
methods,  nor  was  the  bomb 
among  their  methods." 

Further  details  of  just  what  the 
conspirators  did  are  trenchantly 
summed  up  in  the  following  sen- 
tence extracted  from  the  judg- 
ment delivered  by  the  Special 
Commissioners  who  tried  the 
accused : 

' '  They  commenced  in  July  and 
August  a  series  of  acts  which  we 
have  considered  in  detail,  such  as 
daeoities,  seduction  of  troops, 
villagers,  and  students,  the  manu- 
facture and  collection  of  arms 
and  bombs,  projected  and  ac- 
complished attacks  on  railways, 
bridges,  forts,  arsenals,  and  gen- 
eral communications,  and  finally 
projected  a  general  rising  which 
was  to  be  the  culminating  act  of  the  war." 

This  judgment  relates  to  61  persons,  only  four  of  whom  were 
acquitted,  while  24  were  condemned  to  death,  27  were  sent  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  convict  colony  at  the  Andaman 
Islands,  and  six  were  given  varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  As 
the  result  of  other  trials,  some  800  persons  "concerned  in  the 
daeoities  (highway  robberies)  have  received  exemplary  punish- 
ments from  the  courts,"  to  quote  the  exact  words  used  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Punjab,  as  set  down  in  the  communique 
referred  to  above.  The  head  of  the  Province  of  the  Punjab 
gave  the  following  particulars  of  punishments  given  to  others: 

"E.xecutive  action  has  been  taken  against  native  Government 
officials  .  .  .  who  failed  in  their  duty.  A  strong  force  of 
punitive  police  has  just  been  imposed  on  the  localities  affected  at 
the  cost  of  those  responsible  for  the  disorder,  and  the  latest 
reports,  official  and  non-official,  show  that  the  people  are  settling 
down  to  normal  conditions." 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  British  in  India  consider  that  the 
Government  deserves  strong  commendation  for    the    vigorous 
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action  taken  in  dealing  with  these  revolts.  The  Bombay  Times 
of  India  gives  typical  expression  to  these  \news  when  dealing 
with  the  statemont  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Fhinjab. 
It  says: 

"  rt  was  time  that  some  one  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
in  the  case  should  cool  the  ardor  of  those  who  ha^-e  asked  for 
lenience  toward  these  criminals.  .  .  .  When  we  first  commented 
on  the  judgment  in  the  Lahore  case,  we  said  that  it  would  be 
sheer  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  any  sympathy  can  be  felt  for 
the  grown  men  who  aimed  at  massacre.  We  see  no  reason  to 
alter  that  opinion,  tho  various  papers  have  found  their  sym- 
pathies aroused  to  plead  for  lenience  toward  these  creatures. 
A  condemnation  of  the  theorj'  of 
anarchy  coupled  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  its  practitioners 
should  be  treated  gently  is  a 
topsy-turA'y  form  of  humanita- 
rianism  that  can  not  wiseiy  be 
advanced  in  India  or  any  other 
country," 

The  views  that  the  natives 
themselves  take  of  these  trials 
are  somewhat  divergent.  Per- 
haps the  most  representative 
comment  is  the  following,  culled 
from  the  Amrila  Bazar  Patrika 
(Calcutta): 

"What  makes  the  Lahore  con- 
spiracy trial  ever-memorable  is 
the  unparalleled  severity  of  the 
sentences.  But  was  there  any 
necessity  for  the  Special  Tribu- 
nal to  direct  that  two  dozen 
(Jod's  creatures  should  be  hanged 
by  the  ne<;k  till  they  were  dead 
when  law  ix-rmitted  it  to  pass  a 
less  shocking  sentence  on  them? 
Besides,  they  acted  more  like 
madmen  than  criminals.  Fancy 
the  ridiculous  nature  of  their 
idea  of  overturning  tho  powerful 
British  CJovernment  in  India  by 
throwing  a  few  bombs  and  firing  a 
few  revolvers!  They  should  have 
been  treated  as  insane  people, who 

are  never  hanged,  but  confined  in  an  asylum.  The  conspiracy  was 
childisli  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end,  and,  as  the  Lahore  Tribune 
points  out,  it  sinks  into  utter  significance  before  the  formidable 
active  rebellion  in  South  Africa,  where,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
no  revolutionist  was  capitally  sentenced,  or  transported  for  life, 
or  even  got  more  tiian  a  few  years'  imprisonment. 

"It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
accused  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ringl«>a<lers;  and 
then,  again,  under  tlie  present  conspiracy  law,  even  an  innocent 
man  who  may  have  simply  t-alked  to  a  conspirator  may  be 
included  in  the  list  of  the  accused.  Besides,  the  prisoners  were 
<leprived  of  many  of  the  facilities  allowed  to  an  ordinary  criminal 
to  estubUsh  his  innocence.  Considering  all  tiiese  circumstances, 
we  think  the  capital  sentence  was  absolutely  uncalhd  for,  and 
it  has  naturally  created  a  most  i)ainful  feeling  all  over  India. 
The  beautiful  maxim  in  English  jurisprudence  is  that  a  judicial 
tribunal  sliould  not  only  administer  justice  according  to  law,  but 
luiminister  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  general  pubUc  with 
it.  We  regret  the  I^hore  Special  Tribunal  clean  forgot  this 
maxim  when  dealing  with  the  accused.  We  trust  that  the 
Lieutenant-Covemor  of  the  Punjab  or  the  Viceroy  will  be 
plea.sed  to  take  a  more  lenient  view  of  the  matter  and  commute 
the  death-sentences  to  tnin.sportation  for  life  in  deference  to 
strong  public  opinion  on  the  subject." 

From  the  Amritsar  Kfiaha  Advocate,  a  Sikh  organ,  we  learn 
that  all  appeals  for  clemency  have  been  r(>jected,  except  in  the 
ca.se  of  one,  Kala  Singh,  whose  sentence  has  been  commuted 
"from  death  to  transportation  for  life."  Notwithstanding  some 
indignation  at  tho  severity  of  the  Government,  the  great  Mos- 
lem festival  of  Muharrain  has  passed  off  in  perfect  quiet.  This 
festival,  says  the  London  Times,  is  always  a  time  of  anxiety  to 
the  officials  and  often  the  occasion  of  -,  rimis  riots. 


••  PC88!  PUSSi 

"  The  United  States   must,  keep   out   of   this   war,    not    to   avoid 
trouble,    but   to   lay    the  foundations  of  future  peace." — President 


Wilson. 


GERI^IANY'S   INIYSTERIOUS   PEACE-HINTS 

A  STEADY,  PERSISTENT  PROPAGANDA  for  peace 
seems  now  to  be  established  in  Germany.  How  or  by 
-  whom  it  is  organized  is  difficult  to  discover,  but  as 
papers  of  all  classes  keep  on  issuing  articles  upon  peace  it  would 
seem  that  some  considerable  backing  of  popular  sentiment  is 
behind  the  movement.  A  suspicion  has  been  exprest  in  England 
that  Germany  is  sending  out  these  peace-hints  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  Allies  and  induce  some  one  of  them  to  sheathe  the 
sword.     But  most  of  the  British  papers  regard  them  as  signals 

of  distress.  In  this  connection  a 
curious  prophecy  which  comes 
from  the  Lausanne  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  acquires  a 
certain  interest,  as  it  may  in 
part  explain  some  of  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  the  Ger- 
man peace-movement,  tho  the 
natural  desire  of  the  correspon- 
dent to  send  acceptable  dispatches 
must  not  be  lost  to  \-iew.  The 
Times  correspondent  claims  to 
have  received  "certain  infor- 
mation from  Berlin"  which,  he 
says,  easts  a  light  upon  the  pres- 
ence in  Switzerland  of  Germany's 
most  able  diplomat,  Prince  von 
Billow,  and  he  next  proceeds 
to  prophesy  regarding  the  im- 
mediate future: 

"The  Germans  believe  that 
up  to  the  end  of  this  year  the 
general  position  will  remain  in 
their  favor,  but  only  until  then. 
After  that,  they  reaUze,  their 
strength  will  decline,  and  that  of 
the  Allies  increase.  Therefore, 
in  January  they  propose  to 
make  a  desperate  offensive  at- 
tack on  the  Western  front.  Inci- 
dentally, they  say  that  in  French  offensive  the  75s  proved  a 
failure  for  destroying  trenches  and  barbed-wire  entanglements. 
They  intend,  therefore,  to  conduct  a  preliminary  bombardment 
of  the  Allies'  positions  with  guns  of  much  hea\'ier  caliber.  To 
this  end  I  am  assured  that  the  Krupp  works  at  the  present 
moment  are  working  under  extraordinary'  pressure  to  provide 
the  necessary  material." 

We  are  then  told  what  will  happen  in  the  event  that  this 
"Great  Drive"  fails  to  effect  a  decision: 

"  And  supposing,  as  they  themselves  more  than  half  fear,  that 
this  attack  fails,  then  they  have  another  card  to  play,  and  one 
of  the  two  persons  to  be  used  iia  the  game  is  the  Pope.  The 
other  is,  of  course.  President  Wilson.  They  are  to  be  invited  by 
the  (Jermans  to  initiate  proceedings  for  a  proclamation  of  peace. 

"This  is  the  explanation  of  von  Billow's  recent  Ansit  to 
Switzerland,  and  his  frequent  negotiations  there  isith  the 
»'niissiiries  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  von  Biilow  himself  who 
coupled  the  Vatican  with  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Powers  independent  of  the  world-struggle." 

Considering  the  source  and  character  of  this  dispatch,  it  would 
have  a  mere  academic  interest  were  it  not  for  certain  tendencies 
shown  in  the  peace-articles  in  the  German  press.  While  the 
Social-Democratic  organs  are  outspoken  in  their  opinion  that 
the  need  for  peace  is  immediate,  the  more  sober  journals,  tho 
ie.ss  direct,  are  none  the  less  willing  to  welcome  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  dove.  For  example,  the  BerUn  Vossische  Zeitung, 
the  staid  organ  of  the  academic  Liberals,  writes: 

"Every  serious  plan  for  early  peace  will  find  us  ready  and 
eager  to  give  it  our  instant  consideration.  Germany  is  pre- 
pared at  a  moment's  notice  to  accept  a  peace  that  shall  cor- 


— Sydney  Bulletin. 
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respond — at  least  to  some  extent — with  the  enormous  sacrifices 
the  war  has  imposed  on  her.  ...  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  entertain  ideas  of  peace  unless  our  enemies  do  their  part  and 
are  also  ready  for  sacrifices.  Let  us  assure  them  in  a  friendly 
manner  that  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  abandon  their  threats  of 
destroying  the  German  nation,  threats  which  are  mere  verbiage. 
Let  them  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  now,  as  we  are  ready  to  do." 

Among  the  more  outspoken  Social  Democrats  the  cost  of 
living  is  urged  as  demanding  an  immediate  peaco.  The  Berlin 
Vorwdrts  says: 

"The  real  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  the  long  duration 
of  the  war.  Every  successive  week  renders  the  economic 
situation  of  the  poorer  classes  more  intolerable.  The  best 
safeguard  against  future  increases  in  price  would  be  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  war. 

"We  rely  upon  the  leaders  of  our  party  to  multiply  their 
efforts  and  to  see  that  everytliing  in  their  power  is  done  to  end 
the  conflict.  ...  If  the  party  enters  resolutely  upon  this  road 
it  wiU  attach  to  itself  not  only  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  also 
all  sections  of  the  middle  class,  who  are  equally  sick  of  the  war." 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Berliner 
Volkszeitung,  which  argues  that  if  Germany  does  not  now  secure  a 
favorable  peace,  it  will  be  too  late: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  nations  have  an  ardent 
desire  for  peace,  the  German  nation  included.  If  we  had  to 
deal  only  with  France  and  England,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
arrive  at  means  of  mutual  concessions  and  compensations  and 
to  conclude  peace  without  the  fear  of  future  complications. 
However,  we  still  have  to  reckon  with  Russia,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  losses  she  has  suffered,  is  recovering 
with  stupefying  rapidity.  All  the  same,  with  the  odds  now 
in  oiu"  favor,  it  is  the  duty  of  Germany  to  take  advantage  of  a 
favorable  situation  to  start  pourparlers  for  an  early  peace.  If 
she  allows  the  present  opportunity  to  pass,  it  will  be  too  late." 

If,  as  many  English  editors  have  hinted,  the  Pope's  endeavors 
to  bring  about  peace  are  due  to  German  inspiration,  then  one 
striking  passage  in  his  allocution  in  the  recent  Consistory  is 


pregnant  with  significance  and  suggests  that  the  Central  Powers 
are  ready  to  meet  their  opponents  half-way.      He  said: 

"Naturally,  as  in  all  human  controversies  which  must  be 
settled  through  the  efforts  of  the  contending  parties  themselves, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  concessions  be  made  upon  some 
I)oint  by  both  parties;  that  some  of  the  hoped-for  advantages 
must  be  renounced,  and  that  each  must  make  with  good  grace 
such  concession,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice,  so  as  not  to 
assume  l)efore  God  and  man  the  enormous  responsibility  for 
the  continuation  of  this  shedding  of  lihwd,  of  which  history 
records  no  counterpart,  and  which,  if  prolonged  further,  might 
mean  for  Europe  the  beginning  of  decadence  from  the  degree  of 
j)rosperous  civilization  to  which  the  Christian  religion  has 
raised  her  from  nothing." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  moderation  urged  by 
Benedict  XV.  are  the  peace-views  of  Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  the 
French  Under  Secretary  for  War,  who  declares: 

"There  wiU  be  no  peace  imtil  our  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are 
definitely  reestablished  as  part  of  the  French  unity. 

"There  will  be  no  peace  until  our  unfortunate  brothers  of 
Belgium  and  Bervia.  are  assured  of  recovering  their  homes  in 
complete  security  and  independence. 

"  There  will  be  no  peace  until  German  imperiaUsm  and  Prussian 
militarism  are  put  beyond  the  possiV)ility  of  resurrection. 

"There  will  be  no  peace  until  a  system  of  right,  founded  upon 
the  victorious  union  of  the  Allies,  and  supported  by  the  free 
adherence  of  neutrals,  has  abolished  forever  the  violence  of  war." 

Equally  beUicose  views  were  exprest  by  Chancellor  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  in  his  great  speech  before  the  Reichstag  at  its  reassem- 
bling. He  tells  us  that  (iermany  is  "invincible  and  secure," 
and  can  therefore  afford  to  wait  until  her  enemies  are  prepared 
to  submit  "peace-proposals  which  are  in  consonance  with 
(lermany's  dignity."  He  warns  the  Allies  that  Germany  will 
exact  harsher  terms  from  them  the  more  obstinately  they 
persist  in  fighting;  "the  longer  and  bitterer  they  wage  this  war 
against  us,  the  greater  will  be  the  necessary  guaranties."  He 
throws  upon  the  Allies  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  further 
continuance  of  the  war. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TKEMOLO  QUARTET. 

We  shall  go  on  lighting  till  the  final  victory." 

—Die  Musketc  (Vieuua). 


THE  SKILFUL,  PILOT, 

With  steady  hand  John  Bull  steers  the  French  ship  to  perdition. 

— ©  Der  Brummcr  (Berlin). 
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A   WAR   OF   TENDENCIES 


HOPEFUL  PESSIMISM,  tho  a  paradox,  is  perhaps 
the  most  apt  description  of  the  state  of  mind  exhibited 
by  the  English  press.  They  are  compelled  to  admit 
that,  as  far  as  military  success  is  concerned,  the  advantage,  and 
a  most  substantial  one,  lies  with  the  Germans,  who  have  also 
scored  an  overwhelming  diplomatic  victory  in  the  Balkans  by 
securing  the  adhesion  of  Bulgaria  and  her  very  considerable 
military  assistance.  None  the  less  the  journals  of  the  English 
cai)ital,  tho  they  recognize  that  the  situation  is  one  that  can  not 
inspire  any  verj'  hopeful  outlook,  console  themselves  by  sajdng 
that  all  the  tendencies  in  the  trend  of  the  war  operate  in  the 
Allies'  favor.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  succinctly  exprest 
by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
explaining  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  position  of  a  soldier 
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TENDENCIE.S   IN    ENtiLANI). 

Trying  to  kfrp  up  with  the  newspaper-placards. 

— London  Opinion 

in  the  trenches  to  that  of  a  Cal)inet  Minister  at  home. 
Churchill  remarked,  as  reported  in  the  London  Times: 


Mr. 


"Sir,  the  old  wars  were  decided  by  their  episodes  rather  than 
by  their  tendencies.  In  tliis  war  the  tendenc-ics  are  far  more 
important  than  tlic  episodes.  Without  winning  any  sensational 
victories  we  may  win  this  war.  .  .  .  While  the  Cierman  lines  ex- 
tend far  beyond  their  frontiers,  while  their  tlag  flies  over  coii- 
(piered  capitals  and  subjugated  provinces,  while  all  the  app»ar- 
ances  of  military  success  attend  their  arms,  (MTinany  may  bo 
defeated  more  fatally  in  the  .second  or  third  year  of  tho  war  than 
if  the  .\llied  armies  had  entered  Berlin  in  the  first." 

Most  of  the  London  editors  have  hailed  this  pronouncement 
as  a  flash  of  heaven-born  inspiration,  and  derive  great  comfort 
from  it;  for  example.  The  New  Statesman  whole-heartedly 
approves  of  this  view,  and  says: 

"This  picture  of  defeat  as  a  tendency,  as  a  Nemesis  which  is 
crp<<ping,  ne«rssarily  slowly,  upon  Ciermany,  is.  we  believe,  far 
truer  than  the  pictures  offered  us  by  those  who  fancy  that  if  this 
or  that  policy  had  been  adopted,  or  if  this  or  that  mistake  had 
not  been  made,  'the  war  would  have  been  over  long  ago.'" 

One  or   two  of   tho   more   thoughtful,   however,   are  a  little 


pained  at  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  the  "episodes"  and 
point  out  that,  even  tho  episodic,  they  can  not  be  disregarded 
without  serious  danger  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  Allies. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Ser^^an  "episode," 
about  which  the  London  Outlook  is  much  concerned.  Its 
miMtarj'  expert  writes: 

"And  I  will  concede  this  much  to  Mr.  ChiirchiU  .  .  .  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  moment  are,  on  the  whole,  most  favorable 
to  the  Allied  arms.  But  ha^dng  made  this  concession,  I  feel 
bound  to  add  that  what  may  strike  us,  in  oiu-  insular  immunity, 
as  a  merely  unpleasant  episode  may  strike  the  heroic  but  luckless 
Ser\T<ins  as  something  more  than  a  national  tragedy — a  people's 
annihilation. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Allies  in 
general,  and  of  the  Western  Allies  in  particular,  the  Servian 
'episode'  is,  at  any  rate,  a  verj-  sad  and  sorry  one — if  anything, 
rather  worse  than  the  Dardanelles  'episode'  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who,  while  not  underrating  the  naval  and  military  attractions  of 
Constantinople,  have  ahvays  held,  and  stiU  hold,  that  the  'strar- 
tegic  nerve-center'  of  the  war  is  somewhere  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  road  from  Constantinople  to  Berlin  might  prove 
considerably  longer  than  that  from  Verdun  to  Mainz. 

"The  Servian  'episode'  is  especialh'  poignant  and  discredit- 
able—I  use  the  latter  epithet  with  aU  due  deUberation — because 
it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  sprung  upon  us  as  a  complete 
surprize,  and  because,  in  the  circumstances,  it  certainly  was  not 
inevitable.  It  was  openly  foreseen  by  our  diplomats,  and  pro- 
vided against  in  certain  verbal  pledges  made  by  civilian  Minis- 
ters, unsupported  by  military  ad\'ice  and  preparation." 

The  London  Xalion  admits  that  in  all  probability  the  "age 
of  huge  decisive  \-ictories"  has  passed,  and  goes  on  to  remark 
that  in  modern  warfare — 

"The  decision  seems  to  be  a  question  of  the  reservoir  of 
trained  and  trainable  men  which  can  be  supported  by  the 
modern  complex  State.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  resources 
of  anj'  State  are  limited,  and  victories  give  them  an  artificial 
inflation,  episodes  have  a  distinct  role  in  economizing  the  final 
decision.  Mr.  Churchill's  generalizations  are,  therefore,  valu- 
able as  they  stand;  j-et  it  is  their  spirit  which  has  been,  and 
I)robably  will  continue  to  be,  the  seed  of  our  greatest  peril — 
indecision." 

This  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  is  then  mercilessly 
exposed  by  The  A'ation,  which,  however,  admits  the  vaUdity  of 
the  "tendencj^"  theory  as  long  as  it  does  not  become  an  ob- 
session.    It  says: 

"No  one  can  re\'iew  „^e  course  of  the  war  without  appre- 
ciating a  distinct  change  of  atmosphere  between  the  first  six 
months  and  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Tho  the  Germans 
staked  all  upon  a  speedy  victorj%  they  came  near  defeat  in 
the  first  six  months.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  decisive 
to  the  extent  that  a  final  German  triumph  was  placed  almost 
beyond  hope 

"Oddly  enough,  the  second  six  months  of  the  war  were  more 
successful  for  the  Germans,  and  to  say  this  is  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  peril  of  Mr.  Churchill's  statement.  Our  weakness 
was  that  our  strength  was  undisclosed,  and  the  verj'  realization 
that  'tendencj''  was  on  our  side  was  a  drug  on  owr  efforts." 

The  campaigns  conducted  in  Egypt,  Gallipoli,  and  the  Bal- 
kans are  described  by  The  Nation  as  "monuments  of  indecision," 
and  it  continues: 

"The  mind  of  the  Allies  .seems  to  suffer  from  the  statMs  lympha- 
ticus.  It  is  lialile  to  trance  and  becomes  inanimate  under  crises. 
What  happened  in  the  advance  of  May  and  September?  Our 
soldiers  had  within  their  grasp  the  prizes  we  sought;  but  they 
lost  them  by  the  indecision  of  our  officers.  At  this  moment  we 
have  yet  to  find  the  evidence  that  the  Allies  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  how  they  will  compass  Germany's  defeat.  The  serious 
wastage  of  her  men  and  the  incipient  starvation  of  her  civilian 
I)opulation  may  not  in  themselves  suffice  to  bring  Germany  to  the 
only  terms  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Allies  within  a  measur- 
able period. 

"There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  all  the  tendencies  are 
upon  our  side;  but  if  we  are  to  trust  to  them  and  allow  the  two 
Near-Eastern  neutrals  to  join  the  enemy,  there  is  a  possibiUty  of 
drifting  to  stalemate.  Unless  we  act  with  decision  now,  fore- 
seeing and  foreplanning,  we  fight  in  vain." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


Copyriglited  Ijy  Underwuud  6l  Uuderwuud,  Kew  York. 


THE  CONTINENTS  REFUSE  TO  BE  PARTED. 


They  keep  reaching  out  to  join  hands,  despite  man's  best  efforts.  Pushed  up  at  first  in  the  form  of  an  island,  the  slide  at  Gaillard  Cut  soon 
reached  from  bank  to  bank.  The  original  island  is  shown  in  the  backgromid  with  a  channel  already  blasted  through  it.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
new  island  that  appeared  just  before  this  picture  was  taken.     A  blast  has  just  been  shot  off,  and  the  water  is  seen  rushing  through  the  opening. 


WHAT  GOETHALS  THINKS  OF  THE  SLIDES 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  HUMORIST  who  announced  a 
lecture  on  the  Panama  Canal,  "illustrated  by  slides," 
would  enjoy  the  perusal  of  General  Goethals's  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  General  does  not  minimize  the 
serious  character  of  the  great  earth-movements  that  have 
blocked  the  Canal;  but  they  must  of  necessity  come  to  an  end 
when  the  earth-masses  have  reached  a  condition  of  stability; 
and  he  is  optimistic  enough  to  beUeve  that  this  is  near  at  hand. 
"If  experience  counts  for  aught,"  says  General  Goethals,  there 
is  "no  doubt  that  the  means  adopted  and  now  in  use  wiU  effect 
a  cure  in  the  .slides  that  now  close  the  Canal."  The  amount 
of  misplaced  earth  actually  in  the  Canal  is  only  about  half 
a  million  cubic  yards,  which  could  be  dredged  out  in  a  couple 
of  weeks;  but  possibly  ten  million  yards  must  be  removed 
from  the  banks  before  the  movements  wiU  cease.  This  does 
not  mean  ten  months'  work,  of  course,  before  navigation  can 
be  resumed;  but  it  means  that  in  ten  months'  time  the  Canal 
ought  to  be  reasonably  safe  from  further  blocking.  Says  General 
Goethals: 

"In  view  of  the  wave-movements  and  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing through  the  central  obstruction,  it  was  not  deemed  wise 
to  make  any  further  predictions  until  the  moving  mass  was  in 
such  shape  that  we  had  a  channel  through  it  which  we  felt 
reasonably  sure  could  be  maintained.  To  this  end  the  dredges 
are  operating  to  cut  a  channel  wider  than  the  full  prism  width, 
which  will  enable  the  maintenance  of  a  channel  more  easily 
than  heretofore.  On  October  6  the  length  of  the  channel  that 
was  blocked  was  1,300  feet;  this  length  has  been  reduced  since 
then  to  700  feet,  but,  due  to  the  continued  movement.we  have 
been  unable  to  break  through  the  closure  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sta.  1,787,  which  is  now  about  100  feet  in  length.  When 
this  is  accomplished  the  lower  waves  can  be  more  easily  re- 
moved and  more  reliable  predictions  made  than  are  now  possible." 

Apparently_ there  is  no  way  of  handling  the  slippery  material 
except  to  let  it  slide  into  the  Canal  and  then  dredge  it  out. 
As  he  puts  it: 

"There  is  no  possibility  of  handling  the  material  to  ad- 
vantage by  steam-shovels.  The  configm-ation  of  the  ground  is 
such  that  all  material  in  the  present  movement  will  be  taken 
away  long  before  the  area  involved  could  be  reached.  Like 
the  east  side,  sluicing  could  only  throw  the  material  into  the 
prism;  similarly,  it  is  believed  that  the  limits  of  the  break  have 
been  reached. 


"The  conclusion  reached,  therefore,  is  that  the  only  method  is 
to  remove  the  material  as  it  comes  into  the  cut,  by  the  dredges. 
These  are  handling  nearly  1,000,000  cubic  yards  per  month, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  30  cents  per  cubic  yard." 

Commenting  on  the  report.  Engineering  Neivs  (New  York, 
November  25),  from  whose  pages  the  extracts  given  above  are 
taken,  says  editorially  that  General  Goethals's  account  is  a 
"masterpiece  in  technical  reporting  of  facts"  and  "carries 
clear  conviction  that  the  long  chain  of  earth-movements  .  .  . 
has  been  handled  in  a  capable,  deUberately  judging  manner." 
It  goes  on: 

"Moreover,  it  inspires  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  in  an  early 
ending  of  serious  slide-trouble  for  the  Canal.  The  present  two 
immense  slips  at  Culebra,  in  the  Ught  of  Governor  Goethals's 
review,  represent  part  of  the  final  adjustment  of  the  ground  to 
its  new  slope  and  water-conditions.  Just  as  the  thorough  job 
of  excavation  done  to  clean  up  the  Cucaracha  slide  of  two  years 
ago  produced  a  result  that  upon  a  year's  test  of  the  permanent 
water-conditions  appears  to  be  stable,  so  the  removal  of  the 
present  Culebra  shdes  promises  to  bring  quiet  in  this  region  also. 

"But  in  the  matter  of  such  earth-movements  as  these,  any 
definite  prediction  is  little  else  than  barefaced  guesswork. 
Clays  of  landslip  proclivities  not  only  defy  calculation,  but  are 
free  from  all  regularity  or  habit  of  behavior  by  which  guessing 
could  be  guided.  Their  performance  inclines  toward  the  un- 
expected. Brief  reference  to  the  nature  of  landslips  will  show 
convincingly  that  they  form  poor  subjects  for  prediction  and 
prophecy. 

"The  classification  of  Panama  slips  given  by  Governor 
Goethals  in  the  present  report  furnishes  a  good  basis  for  such 
reference.  His  classification  does  not  fall  very  far  short  of 
covering  landslips  in  general.  It  is  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable  feature  of  the  report. 

"First  and  simplest  are  slips  of  the  kind  discust  in  the  ordinary 
retaining-wall  theory.  These,  however  complex  they  may 
become,  both  as  to  physical  facts  and  as  to  theory,  are  always 
of  small  size. 

"Secondly  are  the  sUdes  of  the  ship-launching  type,  where  a 
natural  slip-plane  exists,  on  which  the  superincumbent  mass 
begins  to  slide,  under  critical  conditions  of  lubrication.  Such 
slides  are  not  exactly  rare.  They  are  slow-moving,  and  may  be 
very  large  and  exert  enormous  downhill  pressure  on  an  obstacle. 
Governor  Goethals  says  that  the  great  Cucaracha  slide  was  of 
this  type. 

"Thirdly  are  sb'ps  of  the  plastic-flow  kind,  a  rare  and  highly 
unmanageable  type.  They  are  represented  in  the  remarkable 
series  of  slips  in  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  tributaries  in 
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Quebec — most  notable  of  them  the  last,  the  slip  which  over- 
whelmed the  \-illage  of  Notre  Dame  de  Salette  in  the  LievTe 
vaUey  in  1908. 

"Thpy  are  also  represented  in  the  recent  subsidence  of  a 
large  cement-plant  at  Hudson,  X.  Y.,  as  well  as  in  the  tip- 
ping of  the  Transcona  grain-elevator  two  years  ago.  Accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  Culebra  slides,  these  too  are  of  the 
plastic-flow  type. 

"  In  these  latter  slips  a  clay-like  subsoil  becomes  suddenly  plastic 
— not  to  say  seraiUquid — under  certain  conditions  of  moisture 
and  pressure.  The  Quebec  slides  .  .  .  show  the.  characteristic 
phenomena  most  clearly.     In  a  typical  instance,  a  flat   river- 


SURGERY  TO   MUSIC 

SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  are  actually  being  performed 
to  musical  accompaniment  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
editor  of  "The  Annotator's"  department  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York)  believes  that  this  combination  con- 
stitutes "a  new  and  valuable  agent  in  surgery."  In  June  last, 
the  use  of  the  phonograph  in  the  Kane  (Pa.)  hospital  was 
reported  by  Dr.  Evan  O'Neil,  of  that  town;  and  Dr.  W^  P. 
Burdick,  also  of  Kane,  now  writes  to  assure  the  medical  profession 
of  the  entire  success  of  the  innovation.  Says 
the  journal  named  above: 


now  THE   HLtiE  SLIDES  BEfilN. 

This  crevasse  in  the  face  of  Zlon  Hill,  on  the  west  bank,  appeared  early 
It  resombles  the  work  of  an  earthquakp.  but  is  due  to  .soil  that  is  almost 


In  August, 
semi  liquid. 


terrace,  up  to  (U)  feet  high  above  water,  develojX'd  siu"face-cracks, 
and  soon  afterward  a  large  .section  of  the  bank  subsided  suddenly, 
llie  material  below  bursting  out  from  tlu'  bank  while  the  U])per 
strata  in  part  droj)!  nearly  vertically 

"Considering  the  time  just  prior  to  any  one  of  these  slides, 
it  is  obvious  that  not  only  was  there  no  warning,  but  ever>' 
assurance  could  lie  drawn  from  l()ng-<-oiitin>ied  |)ennanence  of 
<Mjnditions  that  the  soil  was  stabit".  In  the  Quebec  valleys,  for 
instance,  farms  and  villages  exist<'d  many  years  on  and  near 
tliK  ground  which  ultimately  subsided  and  flowed  out.  Any 
prt'diction.  certainly,  would  be  for  continued  stability  and 
quiet.  The  slip  of  course  disproved  it,  and  just  as  surely  would 
make  any  future  pn>diction  in  the  .same  region  valueless.  As 
.said,  earlier  jiredictions  are  guesswork. 

"At  Culebra,  while  the  plastic-flow  character  is  evident  from 
the  description— and  Ciovernor  Croethals  himself  makes  a  clear 
distinction  Ix-tween  the  Culebra  or  'bnak'  type  and  the  other 
slips  nt  Panama— the  situation  is  somewhat  difTerent.  and  by 
no  means  e<jually  hopeless,  from  the  predicting  view-point.  The 
flows  that  occurred  there  were  relatively  slow  movements.  The 
soils  that  erusht  out  under  the  superincumbent  weight  did  not 
fail  as  suddenly  or  <'ompleteiy;  tlx-y  have  no  such  narrow  critical 
range  as  exhibited  in  other  slides  of  this  type.  Adjustment 
should  therefore  be  easier,  and  the  permanence  of  the  result 
should  be  more  dependable." 


"There  was  a  great  outburst  of  wit  and  humor 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  announcement,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  gi-oup  of  interns  and  nurses  in  the 
l)it  of  the  operating-theater  irresistibly  suggested 
to  the  onlookers  the  chorus  of  a  comic  opera, 
wliile  those  assistants  themselves,  probably  young 
and  retaining  some  vestige  of  the  lajTuan's  frivoli- 
ty, may  have  found  it  hard  to  resist  lifting  a 
rhythmical  foot  as  the  machine  ground  out  its 
■tri\'ial,  fond  records.' 

"Dr.  Burdick,  however,  is  ver}'  much  in  ear- 
nest. .  .  .  '  If  mankind  was  always  consistent,'  he 
WTites,  'the  idea  of  suitable  music  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  surgical  clinics  would  seem  en- 
tirely rational.'  The  attitude  of  a  patient  about 
to  be  relieved  of  a  distressing  and  possibly  fatal 
lesion  should  be  one  of  joj'ful  anticipation,  instead 
of  which  the  subject  now  enters  the  theater,  after 
a  tearfid  farewell  to  familj'  and  friends,  with  such 
feehngs  of  horror  and  dread  as  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  This  frame  of  mind  is  not  alle%-iated 
by  the  demeanor  of  the  surgical  stalT,  the  whispers 
of  the  nurses,  or  the  almost  complete  silence  broken 
by  the  harsh  rattle  and  banging  of  instruments. 
In  Kane  Hospital  they  are  endeavoring  to  change 
all  this,  to  reassure  the  patient  and  dispel  his 
fears.  The  phonograph  suggested  itself  by  its 
beneficial  influence  in  the  wards,  where  it  gave 
great  pleasure. 

"On  the  eve  of  an  operation  Dr.  Burdick  has 
a  talk  with  the  patient,  in  which  he  encourages 
him  in  every  way,  assures  him  of  probable  relief, 
promises  absolute  lack  of  pain  during  the  opera- 
tive ordeal,  and  tells  him  of  the  coming  use  of 
music  as  a  sort  of  kej'-note  to  the  cheerful  atti- 
tude of  the  staff  toward  the  operation.  He  in- 
quires into  the  patient's  nationality  and  asks  if 
he  has  any  favorite  tunes;  and  when  he  is  ushered 
into  the  operating-room  next  day  and  the  anes- 
1  hesia  begins,  the  phonograph  is  softly  plaj-ing  one 
of  the  airs  thus  selected.  .  .  .  The  effect  is  all  that 

could  be  desired 

"We  think  that  the  authorities  of  Kane  Hospital  are  fiilly 
justified  in  their  practise  and  have  discovered  a  new  and  valuable 
agent  in  surgery." 


ORIGIN  OF  BARBED  WIRE— The  statement  in  a  French 
article  cited  by  The  Digest  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  Elbridge, 
an  American  army  ofificer,  invented  barbed  -n-ire  and  used  his 
wife's  hairpins  in  experimental  work,  brings  this  comment  from 
Mr.  H.  E.  Horton,  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Companj': 

"This  statement  is  surprizing  news  to  people  who  have  the 
records  and  have  grown  up  with  the  wire  business.  The  germinal 
idea  of  an  armed  wire  is  first  found  in  the  suggestion  of  W.  D. 
Hunt,  Scott,  N.  Y.,  who  used  spur-wheels  strung  on  the  line- 
wires  of  the  fence.  The  patent  is  dated  July  23,  1867.  Lucien 
B.  Smith,  Kent,  Ohio,  secured  a  patent  on  June  25,  1867,  for 
wire-carrying  projecting  wire-spurs,  and  this  is  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  barbed  ^vire  as  it  is  now  known.  While  this  patent 
antedates  the  Hunt  patent  by  a  month,  it  was  brought  out  on 
the  interference  suit  that  Hunt  had  priority.  On  May  13,  1873, 
the  Patent  Office  granted  Mr.  H.  M.  Rose,  Waterman  Station, 
III.,  a  patent  on  an  armored  wire,  and  from  this  Jos.  Glidden, 
Isaac  L.  Ell  wood,  and  Jacdl)  Haish  were  inspired  to  their  labors 
which  resulted  in  the  present  barbed-wire  business." 
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HOW   TO   CURE   BAD   HABITS 

To  TRY  to  "break"  a  child  of  a  habit  is  a  great  mistake, 
altho  habits  may  be  cured,  if  they  are  objectionable. 
So  we  are  told  by  Dr.  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn, 
psychologist  and  physiologist  to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary 
for  Children,  in  Boston,  in  an  address  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  dental  graduates,  printed  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
October).  Habituation  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Dearborn  as  a  well- 
nigh  universal  process.  ]Machinos  of  steel,  of  brass,  and  of  wood 
are  said  by  some  to  acquire  habits  just  as  organisms  do.  "Shoes, 
coats,  necksearfs,  have  habits."  The  rain  running  down  a  new 
mountainside  soon  acquires 
definite  habits,  which  we 
call  brooks.  Almost  every- 
thing we  are  familiar  with 
has  habits.  Habit  is  surely 
a  universal  process  in  mat- 
ter, in  all  material  mechan- 
isjns.  Pretty  nearly  every- 
thing we  do  is  a  habit. 
There  is  only  one  exception 
—  voluntary  motion  —  and 
even  that  often  strives  in 
vain  against  some  opposing 
motion  imprest  on  the  body 
by  habit.  One  has  only  to 
try  to  say  "black  bug's 
blood"  six  times,  very  fast, 
to  assure  himself  of  the 
truth  ot  this.  Habit  is  said 
by  William  James  to  be 
more  than  "second  na- 
ture"; it  is  nature  itself. 
This  being  the  case,  we 
should  not  interfere  with  a 
habit,  even  a  bad  one,  un- 
less we  know  how.  Says 
Dr.  Dearborn,  in  part: 


obvious  that  an  acute  form  of  shock  might  come  from  the  strict, 
absolute  insistence  that  a  child  should  not  continue  certain 
deeply  ingrained  habits.  It  is  not  safe  to  break,  in  that  literal 
sense,  those  neuromuscular  habits;  too  much  shock  in  such  a 
mechanism  deranges  it;  one  stops  any  child-activity  at  one's 
pt^ril,  unless  it  be  done  along  natural  methods. 

"The  normal  way  of  breaking  a  habit,  the  safe  way,  is  to 
displace  it  with  something  else.  The  neuromuscular  mechanism 
is  far  too  subtle  and  sensitive  a  thing,  and  these  involuntary 
habits  involve-  too  much  of  a  strain  to  make  it  safe  to  insist 
that  it  be  broken  off  short,  so  to  speak.  Enlightenment  is  the 
crying  need  of  the  times,  in  matters  of  diet,  sex,  and  how  to  live 
in  general,  and  education  so  far  has  neglected  them.  I  think 
the  average  normal  child  can  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  way 


THE  SORT  OF  SURFACE  THATfpALKS  EVEN  THE   "BIG   SPADE." 


"A  child  should  not  be 
punished  or  abused  because 
he  has  a  habit,  but  he  must 
be  led   to   understand    the 

human  nature  of  it  and  must  be  able  to  work  out  his  own 
gradual  cure.  No  other  method  is  scientific,  no  easier  way  is 
sane  or  safe  to  the  delicate  personality  of  the  young  child.  Such 
habits  are  more  readily  prevented  than  safely  checked. 

"You  can  not  do  much  in  practise  unless  it  is  in  your  own 
household,  or  unless  you  can  deeply  convince  the  parents  of  the 
essential  importance  of  rightly  controlling  the  habit,  and  obtain 
their  full  and  active  cooperation.  In  many  cases  at  least, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  if  you  start  far  enough  back,  by  giving 
a  course  of  out-of-door  hygiene,  getting  them  to  go  'back  to  the 
farm'  for  several  months — six  or  so — and  so  fundamentally  to 
equalize  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system,  thus  making  it  so 
active  and  vigorous  that  tliis  particular  neuromuscular  action 
will  be  practically  swamped  out,  you  may  get  results.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  try  to  'break'  a  habit  as  such;  but  it  may  be 
safely  and  surely,  most  often,  bent  and  persuaded  out  of  its 
wrong  growth. 

"One  thing  in  particular  that  we  need  to  get  out  of  our  teach- 
ers' consciousness  is  that  children  are  'little  men  and  women.' 
They  are,  of  course,  just  as  different  from  men  and  women 
almost  as  can  be,  and  different  in  the  most  fundamental  respects. 
The  breaking  of  a  well-fixt  psychomotor  habit  is  wholly,  for  the 
most  part,  unjustifiable.  A  habit  is  not  like  a  femur-bone,  which 
may  be  forcibly  broken  and  in  time  made  to  grow  again  straight, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  habit  is  a  part  of  the  child's  organism, 
part  of  his  brain-action  and  his  muscle-action,  ingrained  in  every 
portion  of  the  mind  and  body.  Too  much  shock  to  such  a 
mechanism  when  young  deranges  it  and  may  set  up  very  serious 
undercurrents  in  the  nervous  system.  As  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  at  least  of  chorea  cases  are  known 
to  start  in  some  sort  of  nervous  shock,  usually  fright,  and  it  is 


Added  difficulty  in  the  slide-problem  at  Panama  ties  in  the  broken-up  nature  of  the  earth  from  the  east 
bank  which  practically  precludes  the  use  of  the  steam-shovel. 


of  his  own  interest;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  that 
the  average  child,  even  as  young  as  five  or  six  years,  can  be 
guided  wisely  if  properly  approached  along  the  lines  of  psycho- 
therapeutics, careful,  elaborate  explanation  adapted  to  his 
years  pointing  out  the  really  fundamental  things.  I  think  a 
child  under  such  instruction,  when  it  is  expedient,  can  be  imprest, 
or  at  least  his  subconscious  mind  can  be  imprest,  so  that  it 
would  be  effective  in  many  of  these  habit-conditions.  But  one 
must  start  with  a  normal,  that  is,  an  outdoor,  nervous  system, 
and  musculature. 

"Out-of-door  exercise  and  plenty  of  sleep — that  is  the  dual 
but  shortest  road  to  a  strong  nervous  system.  Than  to  live 
in  some  place  or  in  some  way  so  that  these  are  amply  available, 
I  do  not  know  any  other  certain  way;  in  fact,  I  would  suggest 
in  every  case  of  bad  habit  that  we  should  urge  on  the  parents  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  victim  getting  a  long  and  real  vacation 
in  the  real  country.  I  believe  that  ordinarily  that  will  have 
more  immediate  benefit  than  anything  else  they  could  do,  and 
be  wholly  safe  and  hygienic,  and  as  speedy,  too,  in  its  action  as 
the  conditions  of  organic  life  allow. 

"A  change  of  location  and  of  surroundings  assists  in  breaking 
up  habits  in  so  far  as  the  changes  invigorate  the  organism. 
When  you  travel  in  Europe,  hoping  to  get  away  from  your  worries 
you  hardly  succeed  in  leaving  them  behind,  but  in  so  far  as 
travel  or  change  invigorates,  as  it  often  does,  I  should  saj'  that 
it  would  lessen  all  abnormal  functional  conditions,  these  maloc- 
clusional  habits  among  the  rest. 

"Unless  you  have  had  much  personal  experience,  and  unless 
you  have  thought  about  these  habits  as  found  in  even  the  average 
child,  you  are  not  apt  to  realize  how  very  firmly  fixt  they  become. 
The  most  trivial  habit  soon  becomes  implanted  so  that  it  is  a 
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part  of  the  organism  even  in  normal  individuals,  and  where  there 
is  any  lack  ofj  inhibitory  control,  in  a  child,  notably,  who  is 
slightly  defective,  it  will  become  in  the  most  literal  and  most 
obvioiis  sense  a  part  of  the  organism.  This  is  a  physiological 
process,  the  means  to  economy  taken  by  the  nervous  system  in 
the  youthful  individual.  It  may  be  a  long,  long  way  to  this 
particular  Tipperary,  this  education  as  to  how  to  live,  but  it 
is  the  roa<l  that  we  all  desire  to  see  worn  hard  and  smooth  at 
once  by  the  world's  e\er-hastening  feet.  The  really  right  road, 
the  ultimate  golden  street  of  all,  is  Prevention  Way,  narrow  but 
straight,  leading  directly  to  the  heaven  of  Normal  Humanity, 
victim  only  of  its  own  deliVicrate  faults." 


THREE   NOBEL   PRIZES   FOR  AMERICANS 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  in  the  daily  press  that  the 
/-\  Nobel  prize  for  great  discoveries  in  physics  is  to  be 
-^  -J^  awarded  this  year  to  two  Americans — Edison  and 
Tesla — and  the  chemistry  prize  to  another 
American,  Prof.  Theod(jrc  W.  Richards,  of 
Harvard.  The  physics  award,  we  are  told 
wlitorially  by  The  Electrical  World  (New 
York,  November  13),  will  give  especial  satis- 
faction to  the  engineering  profession,  to 
which  both  the  recipients  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service,  tho  the  successes  of  both 
in  contributing  to  the  advance  of  pure  science 
iiave  been  no  less  notable.  Among  many 
other  familiar  scientific  feats,  those  per- 
formed by  Edison  include  the  perfection  of 
the  incandescent  electric  lamp  and  its  utili- 
zation, his  improvements  in  telegraphy  and 
telephony,  and  his  invention  of  the  phono- 
graph; whih^  to  Tesla  our  thanks  must  be 
given  for  the  invention  of  the  induction 
motor,  the  foundation  of  our  present  use  of 
ullernating  currents  for  distribution,  for  bril- 
liant experimental  work  with  the  high- 
frequency  current,  and  for  pioneer  investi- 
gation in  wireless  telegrapliy.  Says  the 
journal  named  above,  in  substance: 


"Tlie  name  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  has 
been  long  associated  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp.  But  Mr.  Edison  would  still  rank  as 
one  of  the  very  greati'st  inventors  of  modern 
times  if  some  ont-  else  had  (ioiic  this  si)lciidi(l 
work  and  iiis  reputation  had  to  rest  solely 
on  other  achievements.  His  well-known 
labors  in  pun'ly  tclcprai)liic  matters  were 
triumphs  of  ingenuity,  l)ut  yet  more  striking 
and  original  was  his  now  almost  forgotten 

invention  of  the  electrolytic  relay,  which  is  reputed  to  have 
won  for  liiiii  one  of  the  largest  i)aym<'nts  ever  made  for  a  pat- 
ent. Later  his  ingenuity  was  lent  to  develop  the  telephone-trans- 
mitter, and  at  about  the  same  time  came  the  beginnings  of  the 
phonograph,  by  all  means  his  most  l>rilliant  contribution  to 
l>hysies.  .\nd  later  yet  have  come  his  contributions  to  art  and 
.science  in  the  invention  and  development  of  motion-pictures. 

"To  Nikola  Tesla  the  world  owes  that  great  impidso  which  has 
resulted  in  the  whole  modern  art  and  science  of  power-trans- 
mission. The  use  of  alternating  current  for  practical  electrical 
distribution  began  with  his  development  of  the  induction  motor, 
which  at  oiu-e  ga\(>  the  g»>neral  ne.\il)ility  and  usefulness  of  the 
syst»-m  its  due  place  in  tlje  practical  world.  With  that  invention 
the  struggle  between  direct  and  alternating  currents  presently 
<-eased,  and  each  fell  into  its  projxr  sphere  of  usefulness,  of 
which  the  bounrlaries  are  still  exjianding.  His  later  pioneering 
work  in  the  development  of  liigh-frequency  currents  in  theory 
and  practise  displayed  brilliant  resourcefulness.  In  wireless 
telegraphy,  on  which  he  spent  a  long  period  of  tireless  research, 
inventors  of  the  present  and  future  will  find  themselves  often  con- 
fronted with  the  results  of  his  inventive  energj-  and  keen  scien- 
tific insight.  Tho.se  who  remember  Tesla's  lecture  before  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  high-frequency  phenomena, 


A    WEIGHER    OF  ATOMS. 

Prof.  Theodore  W.  Richards,  a 
Harvard  ijrofcssor  of  clicmistrj', 
stands  witli  Kdisoii  and  Tesla  as  a 
101")  Xohol  prize-winner  because  of 
liis  .success  in  determining  atomic 
weinhts. 


now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  realize  the  extent  to  which 
..s  investigations  opened  the  way  to  a  field  of  which  we  have 
not  even  yet  seen  the  full  fruition." 

The  award  to  Professor  Richards  is  for  chemical-research 
work  that  in  all  its  essentials  was  completed  ten  years  ago  and 
has  since  been  of  high  practical  value  in  both  analysis  and 
theory.  The  particular  work  covered  by  the  award  is  Professor 
Richards's  method  for  ascertaining  atomic  weights.  Says  a  writer 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (B9ston,  November  17): 

"By  this  sj-stem  the  smallest  unit  of  nature,  the  atom,  has 
been  weighed  with  an  accuracy  not  approached  by  any  in- 
vestigator preceding  Professor  Richards,  say  chemists.  By  this 
method,  which  has  been  widely  accepted  and  put  into  use,  new 
ratios  have  been  established  in  the  assaying  of  ores.  Copper 
ore,  for  example,  is  bought  upon  a  metal  value,  established  by 
chemical  analysis,  a  value  based  upon  the  weight  of  atoms  in  the 
ore.  Until  the  Harvard  experiment  results  were  announced, 
this  atomic  weight  was  represented  as  63.2;  whereas,  the  experi- 
ments showed  the  figtire  to  be  63.6.  This 
difference  of  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent,  means 
an  increase  in  value  to  the  seller  of  about 
.?6,000  on  SI, 000,000  worth  of  ore,  it  is  said. 
Conditions  of  sale  of  other  metals  com- 
mercially handled  were  similarly  affected 
by  the  discoveries  of  the  new  system. 

"The  revised  tables  of  atomic  w^eights 
have  been  arrived  at  by  determining  the  rel- 
ative weight  of  the  atoms  tested  in  different 
elements,  not  bj-  attempting  to  weigh  the 
atoms  themselves,  an  impossible  task  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  atoms 

in  a  single  drop  of  water 

"Highly  accurate  apparatus  is  needed,  it 
goes  without  saying,  in  weighing  units  so 
minute,  apparatus  that  is  freed  from  the 
influences  of  atmospheric  variations  in  heat 
and  moisture.  Allowances  must  also  be 
made, for  altitude. 

"At  the  Gibbs  Memorial  Laboratory, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  Professor  Richards 
works,  the  balance  used  in  this  field  weighs 
down  to  a  millionth  of  a  milligram,  or  one 
three-millionth  part  of  an  ounce.  As  an 
illustration  of  such  a  breath  of  weight,  a 
short  light  mark  by  a  lead  pencil  may  be 
cited  as  something  Uiat  this  balance  will 
weigh.  Care  is  taken  to  have  the  platinum 
receptacle  in  which  the  material  is  to  be 
weighed  the  same  temperature  as  the  rest  of 
the  balance,  since  an  ascending  current  of 
air  would  be  generated  if  the  crucible  were 
even  slightly  Avarmer  than  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
paratus, making  it  lighter  on  the  balance, 
and  thus  nuiking  a  difference  of  a  fraction 
of  a  milligram  in  the  weight  recorded.  For 
this  reason  the  balance  works  in  atmos- 
phere of  its  own,  confined  within  a  glass 
case  containing  dried  air. 
"In  the  case  of  nickel  and  cobalt  the  chemist  is  obliged  to 
contend  with  untoward  qualities  in  the  bromids  of  these  ele- 
ments in  that  they  are  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In 
Professor  Richards's  experiments  they  had  to  be  bottled,  there- 
fore, in  the  tubes  in  which  thcj-  were  made,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  an  instant. 

"The  bromid  of  nickel,  for  example,  was  made  in  a  porcelain 
tube  containing  dry  gas.  Thence  it  was  pushed  into  a  glass 
attachment  in  which  was  a  weighing-bottle.  After  it  had  been 
got  into  the  weighing-bottle  the  stopper,  which  laj'  on  a  bulge 
of  the  tube,  was  shaken  out  and  pushed  into  place  with  a  glass 
rod — thus  performing  the  operation  absolutely  under  cover. 

"This  is  one  of  many  devices  Professor  Richards  has  perfected. 
Each  experiment  with  a  single  compound  is  repeated,  moreover, 
four  or  fi\e  times  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  and  then  the  element 
which  is  being  studied  is  tested  in  other  compounds  and  in  con- 
nection with  various  different  substances,  until  the  series,  as  it  is 
called,  consisting  of  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  determinations, 
is  concluded,  and  the  element  dismissed  in  favor  of  another. 

"The  experiments  have  been  so  uniformly  successful  that  all 
atomic  weights  determined  by  them  have  been  accepted  bj'  the 
scientific  world  and  incorporated  in  the  international  tables 
used  by  all  chemists  in  making  analyses." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


WHERE  ARE  THE  CHRISTMAS  STORIES  OF  YESTER-YEAR? 


THE  HOLIDAY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  show  that 
"hoHday  books"  have  gone  into  the  limbo  of  outworn 
things,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  appears  tc  be  glad 
of  it.  Books  made  especially  for  the  Christmas  trade  began  to 
lose  their  meaning  some  time  back,  it  points  out,  and  the  war 
dealt  the  final  blow.  "There  are  no  longer  any  useless  'gift- 
books';  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  real  books 
for  giving  at  special  seasons  are  the  best  books  for  all  the  year 
'round."  If  these  discarded  books  have  a  personality  that  could 
revivify  themselves  upon  occasion,  they  might  perhaps  have 
joined  the  ghostly  train  of  "Characters  in  the  Short  Christmas 
Story"  that  Mr.  Howells  tells  us  recently  invaded  the  sanctum 
of  "The  Easy  Chair"  in  the  Franklin  Square  offices  of  Harper's 
Magazine.     He  pictures  them  to  us  in  his  own  deUghtful  vein: 

"It  was  certainly  something  like  what  is  called,  in  elegant 
literary  parlance,  a  motley  crew  that  gathered  about  the  Easy 
Chair  early  in  the  week  before  the  Christmas  Holidays.  They 
were  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  to  employ  another  euphemism  not 
unknown  to  elegant  literature,  and  at  first  glance  they  gave  the 
Easy  Chair  the  impression  that  its  den  over  the  Elevated  Road 
in  Franklin  Square  was  about  to  be  used  as  the  scene  for  re- 
hearsing a  drama  of  Moving  Pictures.  But  a  second  glance 
showed  in  the  different  faces  and  figures  a  dejection  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  cheerful  artists  whom  the  Chair  had  seen  elsewhere 
posing  for  the  films.  Among  the  rest  there  was  one  extremely 
wicked-looking  Old  Man,  hand  in  hand,  oddly  enough,  with  a 
very  gentle  Silver-haired  Sage,  whose  presence  breathed  benef- 
icence from  every  pore,  and  who  carried  a  purse  flaccid  from  the 
constant  application  of  the  finger  in  almsgiving.  There  was  a 
sort  of  family  resemblance  in  the  two  which  could  also  be  noted 
in  two  women,  closely  associated,  apparently,  in  the  character  of 
Mother  and  Daughter  at  times,  and  other  moments  in  that  of 
Elder  and  Younger  Sister.  In  either  case  the  face  of  the  elder 
wore  a  perfunctory  fierceness,  and  that  of  the  other  a  sort  of 
conscience-smitten  meekness,  as  one  worthy  of  all  scorn  and 
contempt  by  her  conduct,  but  of  all  compassion  and  forbearance 
by  her  nature.  There  was  a  Little  Child  (drest  rather  young 
for  her  size,  with  hair  of  the  sunniest  peroxid  tint)  whom  the 
Easy  Chair  expected  at  any  moment  to  pipe  up  in  a  high,  thin 
voice,  and  a  very  tattered  Homeless  Boy  with  a  hunted  look, 
as  of  being  driven  from  holes  and  corners  and  denied  the  hos- 
pitality of  ash-barrels  and  kitchen-middens  even  in  the  filthiest 
purlieus  of  the  tenement-house  districts.  These  seemed  to  be 
related,  on  some  mysterious  terms,  as  brother  and  sister,  and  to 
have  the  promise  of  bringing  to  repentance  a  rich  and  haughty 
lady  who  had  every  mark  of  a  Chiilty  Mother,  as  concerned  the 
boy,  but  who  openly  claimed  kindred  with  the  Little  Child. 
The  avarice  of  a  Heartless  Miser  betrayed  itself  to  the  world  at 
large  by  the  clutch  which  he  kept  upon  the  bag  prest  to  his 
heart,  and  by  his  aversion  from  the  son  whom  he  had  cut  off 
with  a  shilling  because  he  had  married  the  girl  he  loved;  the 
young  husband  and  wife  were  of  a  tenderness  for  each  other  so 
obvious  that  it  must  have  moved  any  other  old  man  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  company  appeared  in  a  lively  imitation  of  a 
person  overcome  by  sleep  from  the  cold  of  a  blizzard,  which  he 
threw  about  him  at  moments  in  a  cloud  of  shredded  paper. 

"A  crew  of  Buccaneers  were  unmistakable  in  the  costumes  of 
the  period;  the  guests  of  an  old-fashioned  Squire  in  an  English 
country-house,  especially  the  pretty  girl  who  held  a  spray  of 
mistletoe  above  her  head,  could  not  be  confused  with  the  joyous 
Americans  going  home  for  the  holidays  with  their  gripsacks  in 
their  hands.  Almost  every  grade  of  society  was  represented  in 
the  curious  rout,  and  every  variety  of  experience  in  romance 
was  suggested." 

When  the  Easy  Chair  recovered  from  his  surprize  at  the 
intrusion  and  asked  what  was  wanted  "the  company  answered 
as  with  one  voice,  or  as  much  with  one  voice  as  a  stage  crowd 
ever  does,  'We  want  work.'"  The  Easy  Chair  was  naturally 
bewildered,  and  wondered  if  the  crowd  were  applying  for  work  as 


"movie"  actors.  He  got  indignant  denials  from  "types  of 
repentant  Forgery,  of  Reprieve  at  the  Last  Moment,  of  Death- 
Bed  Restitution  of  Purloined  Jewelry,"  as  well  as  from  Detectives 
of  established  reputation  and  Castaways  on  a  desert  island.  They 
boldly  and  boastfully,  if  tearfully,  asserted  themselves  for  what 
they  really  were,  while  admitting,  "in  the  present  decay  of  the 
industry  which  once  supplied  an  ever-increasing  demand,  that 
they  were  as  hopelessly  out  of  work  as  if  they  had  been  employees 
in  a  bicycle-fa(!tory — almost  a  hoop-skirt  factory."  It  was  even 
asserted  that  "not  a  single  short  Christmas  story  of  the  old  sort 
appeared  on  the  tal)les  of  contents  or  the  announcements  of  the 
forthcoming  issues  of  the  magazines.  Some  spokesman  of  the 
crowd  admitted  that  "a  fiction  of  subtler  holiday  implica- 
tions" had  possibly  supervened  upon  the  old  order,  but  he 
reminded  the  Easy  Chair  that  such  stories  could  not  "offer 
employment  to  characters  trained  in  the  old  school,  any  more 
than  the  satires  and  allegories  of  these  later  years  could  use 
actors  bred  up  in  the  melodrama  of  our  fathers."  The  pleader 
ran  on  breathlessly: 

"Our  friends  here  must  have  the  strong,  objective  incidents 
and  unquestionable  motives  and  unmistakable  denouements 
which  have  always  brought  down  the  house.  They  must  have 
thrilling  adventures  again,  shipwrecks,  combats  with  wild 
beasts  and  abandoned  human  enemies  of  all  sorts,  stresses  of 
weather  in  variety,  atrocious  cruelty,  and  undying  remorse, 
ending  in  complete  forgiveness.  They  must  have  precipices  and 
icebergs,  and  losses  at  sea,  or  they  can  do  nothing.  They  must 
have  elopements  and  returns  with  parental  pardon,  and  boards 
crowned  with  holly  and  swimming  with  bowls  of  wassail.  But  I 
needn't  go  over  the  ground  in  detail;  you  know  it,  and  it  is  up 
to  you  to  make  the  first  move  for  the  relief  of  our  unfortunate 
coworkers." 

The  discussion  continues  until  the  blame  for  non-employment 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  editors  who  decline  to  give  readers  what 
they  want.  Every  author,  they  declare,  can  be  safely  counted 
on  as  preserving  a  Christmas  story  that  editors  have  rejected 
and  these  only  need  to  be  brought  out.  The  Easy  Chair  forth- 
with brings  one  out  and  tries  it  on  the  crowd: 

"Without  further  preamble  the  Chair  began  to  read,  and  pro- 
ceeded among  the  murmurs  of  satisfaction  with  which  the 
characters  recognized  themselves  and  one  another.  But  a  silence 
gradually  grew  upon  the  company,  and  deepened  to  such 
an  effect  that  the  Chair  scarcely  dared  to  look  up  from  its  page. 
A  deadly  suspicion  stole  upon  it  at  last  which  it  had  not  the 
courage  to  verify;  but  amid  the  general,  the  universal,  hush  it 
was  aware  that  the  old-fashioned  short  Christmas  story  was  not 
only  not  what  the  readers  wanted;  it  was  not  what  the  charac- 
ters themselves  wanted. 

"'Oh,  come,  come!'  the  Chair  said,  folding  up  its  manu- 
script, 'you  mustn't  lose  heart  so  easily.  This  is  perhaps  an 
exaggerated  instance  of  the  old-fashioned  short  Christmas  story. 
With  the  more  modern  appliances  there  must  be  stories  in  which 
you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  find  yourselves  at  home.  We 
will  allow  that  we  should  not  oxirselves  quite  like  to  figure  in  such 
a  jejune  action  as  tliis;  we  were  very  young  at  the  time  we 
invented  it.  We  will  tell  you ! '  and  the  Chair  became  luminous 
with  the  bright  idea  which  had  struck  it.  'We  will  appeal  to 
our  contributors  to  go  over  the  short  Christmas  stories  of  the 
past,  and  familiarize  themselves  with  your  several  idiosyncrasies, 
and  adapt  them  to  the  motives  governing  actual  fiction.  In  a 
year,  you  will  find  yourselves,  under  various  guises,  in  every 
magazine  of  this  fair  land  of  ours.' 

"'But  meantime,'  the  Motley  Crew  responded,  'we  have 
nothing  to  eat.' 

"The  Chair,  with  some  difficulty,  scratched  its  carved  Gothic 
head  with  one  of  its  cushioned  arms.  Then  it  fairly  blazed  with 
another  luminous  idea.     'Here!     You  needn't  starve!'  and  the 
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(hair  managed  to  make  searr-h  in  the  secret  drawer  where  it  had 
found  ks  manuscript,  and  discovered  a  vast  heap  of  Charity 
meal-tickets.     'These  will  entitle  you' — 

"'Never!'  shouted  the  Motley  Crew,  with  one  voice,  and  they 
vanished  through  the  open  door,  prolonging,  as  they  stumbled 
down  the  spiral  ))ack  staircase  of  Franklin  Square,  their  universal 
refusal  in  the  hoarse,  dull  roar  of  the  mob  that  makes  itself 
beard  at  threatening  moments  behind  the  scenes." 


WHAT 


A   FELLAH"    MAY   KNOW  OF 
"DUNDREARY" 


UNDYING  FAMF]  is  likely,  for  several  reasons,  to  invest 
that  plaj'  of  the  last  mid-century,  "Our  American  Cous- 
in." The  most  potent  is  without  question  the  fact  that  it 
was  on  the  boards  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot.  That  greater  drama,  wherein  the 
old  play  figures  as  only  a  portion  of  the  inisc  en  scene,  has 
lately  been  spread  before  countless  thousands  in  America  and 
in  England,  in  the  most  successful  of  all  films,  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."  Now  it  returns  in  the  transmogrified  form  it  has 
home  these  many  j'ears  since  the  elder  Sothern  made  one  of  the 
characters.  Lord  Dimdrcnry,  almost  put  the  play  itself  out  of 
court.  Its  latest  sponsor  is,  of  course,  Mr.  p].  H.  Sothern,  who 
in  bringing  the  play  into  his  repertory  season  at  the  Booth 
Theater,  New  York,  not  only  challenges  comparison  with  his 
father,  but   with   his  earlier  .self.     So  far  as  his  impersonation 

compares  with  his  fa- 
ther's, a  critic  like  him  of 
the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  experienced  enough 
to  speak  from  the  card 
of  actual  observation, 
only  grants  that  while 
"it  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  finished  bit  of 
mimicry,  it  is  still  an  in- 
terior replica."  To  the 
Tribune  critic,  who  may 
be  expected  not  to  have 
seen  the  elder  Sothern, 
the  present  Mr.  Soth- 
ern's  impersonation 
seems  "exquisite."  "The 
humorous  hsp  and  the 
queer  little  skip,  the  at- 
tenuated whiskers  and 
(he  distinctionless  'an- 
ecdotes'— all  these  arc  as 
productive  of  laughs  to- 
day as  they  were  in  IH'tH. 
More  so,  undoubtedly, 
for  Mr.  Solhern's  fine 
l)ortrayal  extracts  and 
develops  every  humor- 
ous possibility  that  the 
character  contains."  As 
first  WTitten,  the  leading 
character  was  not  l)un- 
drrnrij,  but  Asa  Tren- 
chard,  the  Vermont  Yan- 
kee. Dundnnri/'s  rise  to 
the  leading  place  was  a 
later  development,  and  the  "queer  little  skip"  origiimted  in  a 
stumble  over  a  rug  which  Sothern  turned  to  good  purpo.se  and 
brought  down  the  hou.xe.  The  play,  we  are  told,  has  not  been 
nnived.  for  "no  i)ower  on  t>arth  could  revive  it,"  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  fathers  saw  ii  for  500  consecutive  nights  at 


Who  nrtid  I  he  |i;irl  jiKit  a  play 
iitui  ma<l<>  wliat  Is  cxiMfttd  to  rnnain 
an  Amirir.in  cIjuwIc  of  tin-  theater. 
This  (Hirtrait  \h  from  a  rare  coii- 
tenuwniry  phcitoxniph. 


Laura  Keene's  theater,  but  its  history  may  be  recalled  with  in- 
terest as  the  Evening  Post  -miter  tells  it: 

"The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  play  is  the  fact  of  its 
survival.  In  its  original  shape  it  was  not  a  very  briUiant 
specimen  of  the  work  of  Tom  Taylor,  who,  in  his  conception  of 
Asa  Trenchard,  had  to 
trust  largely  to  his  im- 
agination. In  this  coun- 
try its  early  success  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  im- 
personation of  that  part 
by  Joseph  Jefferson,  a 
remarkable  performance 
of  the  tragic  drunkard, 
Abel  Murcott,  by  W.  Da- 
vidge,  and  the  work  of 
Laura  Keene.  When  the 
elder  Sothern  produced 
it  in  London,  where  J.  B. 
Buckstone  played  Tren- 
chard along  the  lines  of 
English  fancy,  Dundreary 
had  already  become  the 
dominating  figure,  and 
the  phenom.enal  run  of 
the  play  was  due  en- 
tirely to  his  creation, 
which  was  continuously 
elaborated  at  the  expense 
of  other  characters.  And 
in  those  days  Sothern's 
performance  had  high  ar- 
tistic, as  well  as  humor- 
ous, value.  Often  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  bur- 
lesque, it  never  quite 
crossed  the  line  of  ec- 
centric comedy.  It  was 
essentially  true,  in  spite 
of  its  occasional  exag- 
gerations, and  it  was  ex- 
ecuted with  a  delicacy 
of  execution  which  has 
seldom  been  surpassed 
upon  the  stage. 

"The  particular  type 
of  'swell'  which  it  por- 
trayed has  been  extinct 
for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, but  was  then  widely 

jirevalent  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  was  often  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  stalls  of  the  Haymarket,  where  Sothern  was  acting. 
It  was  ridiculous,  but  not  idiotic  or  unrefined.  Bunthorne  was  a 
later  develoiiment  of  it.  And  the  innate  refinement  in  Sothern's 
impersonation — the  gentlemanliness  that  underlay  the  silliness 
— and  a  certain  subtl'»  suggestion  of  the  player's  infinite  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  satirical  work,  were  among  its  chief  charms. 
He  had  not  then  descended  to  the  broader  and  more  farcical 
exiH'dienls  which  he  adopted  for  the  dehght  of  more  miscel- 
laneous audiences. 

"Externally,  E.  H.  Sothern's  Dundreary  is  almost  a  facsimile 
of  his  father's,  as  the  latter  was  in  the  later  days  of  its  existence. 
In  gait,  voice,  dress,  features,  manner,  and  action,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  clover  counterfeit,  which  to  the  present  generation 
might  easily  pass  current  for  the  original.  As  a  bit  of  histrionism 
it  is  a  notable  achievement,  and  it  is  welcomed  not  only  for 
I  lie  genuine  entertainment  it  affords,  but  for  the  old  memories 
which  it  awakens.  But  it  brings  back  the  form  only,  not  the 
si)irit,  of  the  elder  Sothern." 

As  a  specimen  of  old-time  dramatic  reviewing  we  append  a 
paragraph  on  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Asa  Trenchard  taken  from 
Prank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (New  York,  March  5,  1859): 

"Mr.  .lefTerson  is  of  a  nervous-bilious  temptTament,  and  of 
course  possesses  extremely  acute  sensibility  of  th(>  light  and  shade 
— the  fine  and  broad — phases  of  human  character.  It  is  this 
natural  characteristic  to  which  he  is  much  indebted  for  his 
l)opular  and  peculiar  rendition  of  nicely  drawn  points.  To  this 
also  do  we  attribute  the  remarkable  success  he  has  achieved  in 
'Our  American  Cousin';  he  performs  a  Yankee  character  in 
this  piece  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  on   the  stage,  but 


OUR  DUNDREARY. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Sothern,  who  peri- 
odically delights  us  with  the  revival 
of  his  father's  admired  creation, 
I>laying  it  in  most  essential  respects 
njKm  the  same  lines. 
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such  as  proverbially  exists  in  most  of  our  Eastern  States;  not 
the  broad  and  extravagant  boor  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing,  but  the  quiet,  easy,  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cessively droll  fellow.  Probably  no  gentleman  in  the  pro- 
fession ever  attained  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  so  high  a  place 
in  the  affections  of  a  playgoing  public.  As  comical  and  funny 
as  he  sometimes  is  on  the  stage,  he  is  always  chaste,  and  careful 
not  to  outrage  modesty  by  a  bruskness  or  rudeness  not  com- 
patible with  refined  taste." 


great  artist,  for  he  can  put  into  form  whatever  his  mind  can  con- 
ceive. When  I  want  him  to  make  a  piece  of  machinery,  for 
example,  I  don't  give  him  measurements  from  which  he  labori- 
ously constructs  the  appliance  or  the  detail  of  machinery  that  I 
want.  I  simply  show  him  the  thing  or  else  describe  it  exactly 
to  him,  until  he  understands  the  precise  requirements,  and  sees 
the  thing  in  his  mind.      As  soon  as  he  sees  the  thing  with  his 


THE   MUSICIAN'S   MENTALITY 

LANDER'S  FAMOUS  REMARK  that  musicians  were 
possest  of  the  brain  of  a  nightingale  and  the  heart  of  a 
-*  lizard  seems  to  need  confirmation  from  some  other  than  a 
literary  source.  Taking  such  virtuosi  as  Josef  Hofmann,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Paderewski,  and  Godowsky  for  authority,  the  brains 
can  not  be  lacking  or  the  virtuoso  does  not  result.  "All  musi- 
cians know  that  a  man  or  a  woman  who  exerts  the  necessary 
mental  force  and  logic  to  master  the  scientific  and  esthetic  prob- 
lems of  the  art  of  music  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  compel  success 
must  be  an  individual  of  considerable  intellect  and  power."  So 
speaks  OUn  Downes  in  The  Musician  (Boston),  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  testimonies  of  the  musicians  cited  above.  One 
of  the  common  beliefs  concerning  the  great  virtuoso  is  that 
industry  rather  than  brains  and  high  intelligence  malces  the 
artist.  Mr.  Downes  asked  Josef  Hofmann  how  much  he  prac- 
tised, and  he  laughed,  "Not  nearly  so  much  as  the  newspapers 
would  like  to  have  me.  Often  not  for  a  week.  Often  not  more 
than  an  hour,  and  never  when  I  am  incapable  of  absolute  con- 
centration." Mr.  Hofmann,  he  declares,  "has  one  of  the  clearest 
minds  with  which  I  ever  happened  to  come  into  contact."  His 
intellect,  Mr.  Downes  adds  further,  is  "remorselessly  active 
every  minute  of  the  time,"  and  hence  "in  his  practise  it  is  an 

enormously  time-saving 
power."  He  quotes  the 
musician  to  this  further 
efifect: 

"  You  know  there  is  a 
beHef,  common  not  only 
among  students,  but  also 
on  the  part  of  many 
teachers,  that  the  prin- 
cipal precaution  .to  be 
taken  is  that  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  shall  not 
outstrip  his  fingers.  We 
hear  so  much  futile  talk 
about  such  and  such  a 
one  who  could  be  a  great 
artist  if  only  he  or  she 
had  the  technique.  Now, 
while  there  are  certain 
persons  who  have  physi- 
cal limitations  when  it 
comes  to  performance, 
the  average  problem  is 
precisely  what  it  is  not 
suspected  to  be.  These 
players  whose  fingers  are 
such  sluggards,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  lack  vision. 
They  lack  that  inner  con- 
ception, not  only  of  the 
architecture  of  the  com- 
position and  its  spiritual 

basis,  but  the  tone  of  the  rhythm,  which  compels  expression. 

Communicate  that  conception — awaken  the  creative   power  of 

•the  mind,  if  you  can — and  then  you  will  see  results,  technical  as 

well  as  interpretative. 

"  Listen!    I  have  a  mechanic  who  assists  me  in  my  laboratories, 

of  which  I  have  two  in  Europe" — most  of  us  have  heard  of  Mr. 

Hofmann's  hobby  which  leads  him  far  in  the  study  of  electrical 

machinerj^  and  alhed  subjects.      "That  man  is,   in  a  sense,   a 


LAURA  KEENE, 

Who  was  appearing  in  "  Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin "  at  Ford's  Theater  the 
night  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 


JOSEPH  JEPPEKSON  AS  ASA   TRENCHARD. 
The  impersonation  that  made  the  play  famous  in  the  Sixties. 

inner  vision,  he  can  make  it.  When  he  has  made  it,  we  try  the 
measurements,  and  I  can  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  he  has  gone  wrong.  But  whatever  he  can  not  see  as  a 
whole,  whatever  he  can  not  mentally  conceive,  it  is  practically 
useless  for  him  to  try  to  make.  And  a  similar  mental  process, 
to  my  mind,  is  at  the  root  of  any  reliable  technique." 

Paderewski's  answer,  Mr.  Downes  tells  us,  was  "in  itself  an 
epic."  He  had  asked  Paderewski,  at  the  zenith  of  the  great 
pianist's  career,  if  he  found  the  game  had  been  worth  the  candle, 
l)earing  in  mind  the  "long  nights  as  well  as  days  which  he  was 
credibly  reported  to  have  spent  at  the  piano  when  preparing  for 
a  concert  tour."  Paderewski  answered,  "I  can  say  that  I  have 
fought  good  battles."  Mr.  Kreisler  believes  that  "musicians 
are  positively  superstitious  about  practise": 

"  They  seem  to  believe,  many  of  them,  that  there  is  one  way 
to  play  well.  That  is  to  practise,  and  practise,  and  practise. 
I  think  myself  that  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  practise — at 
least  at  the  keyboard.  Believe  me,  the  real  preparation  for 
a  concert  goes  on,  not  here" — drumming  with  his  fingers — "but 
hert" — tapping  his  forehead.  "This  grinding  and  dulling  the 
mind,  as  well  as  the  sense,  for  hours  at  a  time!  It  seems  to  me 
little  short  of  insanity.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  have  listened 
under  windows,  outside  of  .practise-rooms,  and  listened  to  the 
same  passage  repeated  a  thousand  times  over,  and  you  wouldn't 
have  known  whether  the  players  were  thinking  about  the  tennis- 
court  or  reading  a  novel  at  the  time — much  less  trying  to  interpret 
music! 

"  I  tell  you  frankly,  1  can't  practise  more  than  one  hour  at  a 
time.     At  the  end  of  that  period  I  am  exhausted.     I  will  play, 
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WHEN  E.  A.   MUTHEKN   PLAYED  DU^^DREARy  IN  LONDON. 


First  Swell. — "  A-a-a-waw!     How  did  you  lifce  him?" 

Second  Do. — "  Waw-waw-waw.     No  fellah  evaw  saw  such  a  fellah. 


Gwoss  cawicature — waw!" 


"  Whon  E  A.  Sothern  first  produced  "Our  American  Cousin.'  in  London,  in  1861."  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  .A/a;/.  "there  waa  a 
good  deal  of  KtKxl-natured  ■.sixKjflng'  at  its  alleged  caricature  of  the  native  English  'silly  ass.'  John  Leech,  the  famous  cartoonist,  who  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  .success  of  Punch  at  that  time,  caught  what  might  be  termed  the  'reverse  English'  of  the  joke  and  in  the  above  cartoon  neatly  turned 
it  against  his  protesting  countrymen." 


yps,  I  will  play  five  hours  if  you  like,  but  to  practise — !  Yet 
it  has  to  he  done  now  and  then.  When  I  have  learned  to  play 
a  work,  I  have  enpraved  that  work  on  disks  in  my  head.  The 
record  will  he  perfectly  clear  for  some  time.  Then  it  will  get  a 
little  dull;  I  must  take  it  out  and  clean  it  up.  Then  I  pay 
careful  attention  to  every  technical  detail,  and  I  concentrate 
on  ear-h  little  kink  until  it  is  smooth  again.  But  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  my  musical  work,  even 
in  my  student  days,  was  i^ever  spent  on  purely  technical 
acquirement 

"  Look  here,  by  thinking  we  can  control  any  part  of  our  body 
to  an  amazing  ext<>nt.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  can 
think  a  pain  into  their  fingers.  Now  I  have  learned  a  new 
foncerto.  with  many  difficult  and  complicated  passages,  by 
reading  it  during  my  train-rides,  and  then  practising  it  for  just 
a  week  before  the  time  of  the  concert.  That  is  not  at  all  an  amaz- 
ing thing  to  do.  I  concentrate.  I  tell  my  finger  what  it  is  to  do. 
Then  I  am  ready  to  fire  my  pistol.  What  do  you  do  when  you 
fire  your  pistol?  Vou  ha\e  your  weapon  loaded,  carefully 
aimed,  and  cocked.  Then  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  and  you 
make  your  shot.  When  1  know  my  concerto  my  pistol  is 
loaded.  I  know  exactly  what  1  am  going  to  do.  I  have  already 
told  my  finger  how  to  do  it.  Everything  is  ready;  the  finger  is  in 
position;  it  only  requires  a  sUghtly  greater  degree  of  n<Tve-force 
to  make  that  finger  go  down  in  the  exact  place  and  in  the  precise 
way  that  it  should.  That  is  what  it  means  to  practise  away 
from  the  keyboard;  and  I  as,sure  you  the  results  are  better  than 
letting  your  fingers,  and  not  your  mind,  learn  their  lesson  by 
note.  Wh<-n  that  is  the  case,  you  know,  the  fingers  may  run 
off  the  track,  and  if  you  can't  guide  them  back,  look  out!" 

"Leopold  Ciodowsk-y,  who  works  like  a  Titan,  practising, 
composing,  mainly  composing,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  ancl 
merr>-  family,  told  me  that  he  expected  Hofmann  for  a  visit. 
'But  what  do  you  do  when  there  are  two  virtuosi,  and  only  one 
piano  in  the  hou.se?'  I  asked.  I  suppose  it  is  shameless  to 
divulge  the  reply,  but  here  it  is.  'Oh,'  said  Mr.  Godowsky, 
'we  practi.se  ver>-  little,  or  not  at  all.  Sometimes  Hofmann 
shows  me  something,  or  I  show  him  something  at  the  piano, 
but  that  is  all.'     This  from  Leopold,  the  incredible  and  infallible, 

"But  he  does  not  think  he  is  infallible. 

"  He  said  that  he  could  remember  perhaps  six  concerts  in 
his  life,  never-to-be-forgotten  occasions,  when  he  really  played 
his  Ix'st,  without  caution  or  misgiving,  and  things  came  out  as 
he  meant." 


NAILING   "LITERARY   INSINCERITIES" 

WHEN  the  occasion  does  not  permit  of  a  plebiscite  On 
the  "best  books  of  the  year,"  literary  supplements 
and  re%news  fall  back  on  the  "best  books  of  all  time." 
From  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  Don  Marquis  the  task  has  been  more 
or  less  lightly-  undertaken.  Sir  John's  "hundred  best"  are  still 
WTangled  over;  Don  Marquis  puts  a  crimp  in  our  learned  preten- 
sions by  asking  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  "How  manj-  of  us, 
if  we  were  really  honest,  could  make  a  Hst  of  great  works  that  we 
have  tried  to  enjoy  and  couldn't  rise  to?"  After  having  chal- 
lenged us,  he  takes  a  sort  of  ghoulish  glee  in  making  his  owti 
confessions: 

"We  have  for  our  own  part  a  greater  sin  than  that  on  our 
conscience.  There  are  a  number  of  books  that  we  habitually 
pretend  we  have  read  which  we  have  never  read  at  all.  They 
are  great  books,  we  suppose.  At  least  we've  heard  a  lot  about 
them  and  read  a  lot  about  them  and  people  who  assume  to 
know  say  they  are  great  books.  Some  of  them  we  have  tried 
to  read  and  couldn't  read,  but  we  have  pretended  at  one  time 
or  another  to  have  read  all  of  them.     Here  is  our  list  of  shame: 

"'Tom  Jones.'  We  have  tried  to  read  it  four  times  and  could 
never  get  five  pages  into  it. 

"'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  We  have  attempted  it  at  least 
six  times  and  taken  the  count  in  the  first  round  everj'  time. 

"'Dante's  Di\-iue  Comedy.'  We  have  been  going  against  the 
Cary  translation,  which  we  hear  is  a  good  one,  at  least  once  a 
year  for  twenty  years  and  we  can't  get  interested  in  it.  Yet 
up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  always  pretended  that  we 
had  read  all  of  it  and  hked  it. 

'"Don  Quixote.'  We  have  read  a  little  of  it  and  we  know  all 
the  usual  things  that  are  said  about  it.  and  we  even  vnrote  some 
stufif  about  it  one  time,  saying  all  the  things  that  are  usually 
said  about  it,  for  which  we  got  S2o,  but  we  don't  really  Uke  it: 
it  puts  us  to  sleep;   it  seems  long  drawn  out  and  clumsy  to  us. 

'"Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson."  We  never  read  any  of  it.  But 
we  have  pretended  to,  and  have  pretended  at  times  to  quote 

incidents  from  it  and  have  got  away  with  the  incidents 

"We  have  always  pretended  that  we  were  familiar  with  Walt 
Whitman's  poetry,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  never  read  anything 
through  excepting  'When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Doorj'ard  Bloomed.'  " 
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REPUBLICAN  FORECAST  OF  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

(Continued  from  page  1410) 

I  believe  he  could  win,  as  it  will  take  a 
candidate  of  individual  popularity  to 
Avin.  .  .  .  And  as  I  do  not  believe  any 
Republican  can  win  with  Roosevelt  in  the 
field,  the  best  course  is  to  nominate  him 
and  make  success  certain."  Planks  of  the 
platform  specified  by  this  observer  are  a 
high  protective  tariff,  strict  neutrality,  no 
arms,  ammunition,  or  loans  to  warring 
countries,  and  a  protest  against  "watchful 
timidity."  Other  prominent  Republicans 
put  forward  by  editors  of  New  Jersey  are 
ex-President  Taft,  ex-Senator  Root,  Jus- 
tice Hughes,  Senator  Borah,  Senator 
Weeks,  Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York, 
and  ex-Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Progressive  party 
we  learn  from  the  Camden  Posl-Tclegram 
that  the  large  majority  have  come  back 
to  the  Republicans,  an  opinion  shared 
also  by  the  Camden  Argus  and  other 
journals.  But  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  Progressives  wall  run  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  question  whether  they  will 
return  to  the  Republican  fold  or  not  is 
complicated  by  State  issues,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Arlington  Observer,  which 
adds  that  "the  Republican  State  organiza- 
tion seems  not  to  have  taken  to  heart  the 
lesson  of  three  years  ago."  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Burlington  Enterprise  observes 
that  while  the  Progressives  as  a  party  can 
be  regarded  as  having  passed  out,  still  "it 
can  not  be  denied  that  many  Republicans 
are  not  ready  to  come  back  under  old  con- 
ditions, and  there  must  be  some  concession 
in  the  retirement  from  active  service  of  the 
old  leaders  who  have  been,  in  a  sense,  dis- 
credited." The  Summit  Herald  doubts 
whether  the  Progressive  party  can  survive 
next  year,  and  is  sure  that  it  can  not  "if 
the  Republicans  make  a  wise  nomination," 
which  this  journal  believes  they  will  do. 

Pennsylvania 

Turning  now  to  Pennsylvania,  we  first 
consider  the  press  of  Philadelphia  and 
learn  from  The  Public  Ledger  that  "many 
independents  have  already  rejoined  the 
Republican  party,  but  the  remnant  will 
probably  put  up  a  separate  ticket  unless 
there  shall  be  a  radical  change  in  leadership 
and  the  adoption  of  progressive  platform 
planks."  This  journal  expresses  no  choice 
for  the  Presidential  nomination,  but  it 
does  say  that  "present  indications  point 
to  the  tariff  as  the  principal  issue  in  1916." 
The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  make  a  choice  of  candidates  and 
says  "there  are  a  number  of  Republicans 
who  might  make  good  Presidents."  On 
this  point  The  Inquirer  agrees  with  its 
local  contemporaries  in  having  an  "open 
mind."  Protection  for  American  industry, 
however,  is  clearly  the  platform,  according 
to  The  Inquirer,  because  when  the  war  is 
over  this  country  will  again  face  the  dis- 
aster of  near-free  trade.  As  to  the  Pro- 
gressives, this  journal  reminds  us  that  they 
have  returned  to  the  Republican  fold  in 
large  numbers.  The  leaders  of  those  who 
remain  out,  we  read  further,  declare  that 
they  will  run  a  ticket.  Yet  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  Progressive  party  will 
be  a  factor  in  the  Presidency,  for  "Penn- 
sylvania is  again  Republican."  Disavow- 
ing any  of  the  character  of  a  party  paper, 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  neverthe- 


less makes  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  The 
Literary  Digest  because  it  considers  the 
poll  to  be  "a  matter  of  great  interest." 
This  journal  says: 

"We  believe  the  Republican  party,  if  it 
hopes  for  success  in  1916,  must  nominate  a 
man  whose  views  on  economics  are  in 
accord  with  the  predominating  sentiment 
of  the  nation,  and  whose  record  is  one  of 
clean  politics. 

"For  instance,  Senator  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  is  a  type  who  would  command  an 
undoubted  following  among  those  former 
members  of  the  Republican  party  who  will 
not  vote  for  a  reactionary  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. We  would  suggest  as  an 
issue,  however,  'National  Honor  and 
International  Law.' 

"However,  as  we  have  said.  The  North 
American  is  not  a  party  paper  and  can  not 
be  cited  as  such,  and  our  suggestion  of 
Senator  Cummins  as  a  type  is  merely  our 
judgment  of  the  course  which  it  seems 
would  be  the  most  promising  for  the 
Republican  party  at  this  time." 

Ex-Senator  Burton  is  named  as  second 
choice  by  the  Philadelphia  Young  Re- 
publican, which  selects  Theodore  Roosevelt 
first,  with  the  remark  that  if  he  is  nominated 
for  President  it  is  believed  the  Republicans 
would  find  Progressives  where  they  belong 
— inside  the  Republican  party-ranks.  This 
judge  calls  a  protective  tariff  the  issue;  but 
the  West  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  with  Boies 
Penrose  as  first  and  William  S.  Vare  as 
second  choice,  having  its  mind  thoroughly 
on  its  weekly  appearance,  makes  known  the 
fact  that  the  issue  is  "Friday."  Crossing 
the  Keystone  State  to  Pittsburg,  we  learn 
that  The  Dispatch  is  not  prepared  as  yet 
to  make  a  statement  on  candidate  or  issues; 
and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  which 
speaks  editorially  also  for  The  Chronicle 
Telegraph  of  that  city,  observes: 

"  r/ie  Gazette-Times,  while  it  will  sup- 
port the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent in  1916,  does  not  feel  that  the  time 
has  yet  come  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  individual  upon  whom  that  choice 
should  fall. 

"As  to  the  issue  upon  which  the  Re- 
])ublican  party  will  wage  its  campaign,  we 
believe  it  will  be  one  of  economics.  By 
this  we  refer  not  only  to  the  tariff,  which 
will  of  course  be  of  paramount  importance, 
but  also  to  the  internal  economic  policy 
of  the  present  Democratic  Administration, 
which  we  think  will  justly  be  the  object  of 
RepubUcan  attacks. 

"The  answer  to  your  question  regarding 
the  Progressive  party  is  that,  so  far  as 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  the  Progressive 
party  is  dead." 

The  problem  whether  the  Progressive 
party  is  ahve  or  dead,  if  referred  to  55 
journals  in  cities  other  than  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  would  find  that  42  believe 
it  dead;  while  11  serve  notice  that  unless 
the  Republicans  nominate  a  man  of 
progressive  mind  the  younger  party  will 
put  forth  an  independent  ticket.  The 
Progressives  will  surely  amalgamate  with 
the  Republicans,  we  hear  from  the  Kane 
Republican,  if  Governor  Brumbaugh  should 
be  the  nominee;  and  the  Johnstown 
Tribune,  which  also  makes  Pennsylvania's 
chief  executive  its  first  choice,  tells  us  that 
"Progressives  are  Republicans  and  will 
remain  Republicans  so  long  as  the  party, 
its  platform,  and  nominees  are  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people."  Says  the 
Middleburgh   Post:    "If   the    Republicans 


nominate  a  man  like  Roosevelt,  or  a  good 
clean  man,  the  actual  choice  of  the  people, 
the  Progressives  will  largely  join  the 
Republican  party.  If  not,  the  Progressives 
will  nominate  an  independent  ticket  and 
split  up  the  vote  and  give  the  Democrats 
another  chance  to  win."  Justice  Hughes 
would  unite  the  two  parties,  according  to 
the  Troy  Gazette-Register,  but  Mr.  Root 
would  arouse  the  old  feeling  of  resentment, 
and  it  adds:  "Wo  do  not  at  this  time  see  a 
man  to  be  compared  with  Hughes  in 
meeting  the  need  of  the  hour.  He  ought 
to  accept." 

Ten  more  Pennsylvania  editors  pick 
Justice  Hughes  as  the  candidate,  eight  of 
whom  name  him  as  first  choice.  As  a 
favorite-son  candidate  Governor  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh  stands  first  with  18  mentions; 
Mr.  Boies  Penrose  second  with  5;  and 
Philander  C.  Knox  next  with  3.  Mentions 
of  possible  candidates  from  outside  States 
are:  Ehhu  Root,  17;  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
5;  WiUiam  H.  Taft,  3;  Senator  Borah,  10; 
ex-Senator  Burton,  8;  Senator  Cummins, 
3.  Other  names  presented  are:  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  Governor  Johnson,  of  California; 
Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  of  Ohio; 
Senator  William  S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa; 
former  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Gov- 
ernor Whitman,  of  New  York;  ex-Governor 
Hadley,  of  Missouri;  President  Wilson, 
and  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  last,  because  of  his  recent  run  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  in  which  he  out- 
stript  his  elected  associate  on  the  ticket. 
Governor  McCall,  is  considered  by  one 
editor  to  be  "the  James  A.  Garfield  of  the 
coming  National  Republican  Convention." 

Of  the  55  journals  from  cities  outside 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  from  which  we 
have  just  been  citing  opinions,  27  declare 
for  protection  and  prosperity  as  the  issue, 
which  are  terms  synonymous  in  the  minds 
of  most  Republican  editors  anywhere.  The 
Spartansburg  Sentinel  and  others  want 
tariff-revision  by  commission,  and  some 
commentators  add  progressivism  to  pro- 
tection and  prosperity,  while  not  a  few 
make  preparedness  the  secondary  issue  to 
the  tariff.  Quite  in  contrast  to  this  volley 
of  pro-tariff  verdicts  is  the  remark  of  the 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  that  the 
tariff  will  not  raise  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  that  section.  There  are  editors,  also, 
who  bind  up  with  the  tariff  as  an  issue  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion in  its  various  policies,  domestic  and 
foreign.  Issue  and  candidate  are  one  in 
the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Luzerne  County  Express  (Ger- 
man), which  would  run  the  former  President 
on  his  record;  and  one  wonders  whether 
the  Windber  Era  does  not  think  in  the  same 
way  when  it  proposes  peace  as  the  issue 
and  President  Wilson  as  nominee.  "I  am 
not  clear,"  writes  another  editor,  and  adds 
that  if  the  end  of  the  war  shall  come  in 
the  interval  before  election  it  will  precipitate 
new  conditions  out  of  which  may  arise 
the  issue. 

Delaware 

From  Pennsylvania's  less  ample  neigh- 
bor, Delaware,  we  learn  through  the  Wil- 
mington News  that  the  tariff  and  a  general 
"business  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country"  are  to  be  the  issue,  that  most 
of  the  Progressives  will  rejoin  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  that  Ehhu  Root  is  first 
choice  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
He  is  first  choice,  too,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Milford  Chronicle,  which  adds  to  the 
tariff  as  main  issue  "preparedness  to  pro- 
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tect  the  United  States  against  any  or  all 
enemies,  without  or  within."  In  other 
words,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  we  must 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  hour,  "even 
tho  the  time-worn  policies  of  the  past  have 
to  be  wiped  away."  As  for  the  Pro- 
gressive party  we  read  that  "the  rank  and 
file  are  expressing  determination  to  support 
the  Republiean  party;  but  about  o  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who  led  the  revolt  against  the 
Republican  party  are  professing  to  believe 
that  they  will  run  tickets," 

WEST  VIRGINU  TO  WISCONSIN 

If  we  transfer  our  post  of  observation 
now  to  the  East  Mississippi  Valley  States 
and  begin  with  West  Virginia,  we  meet 
with  eleven  editors  who  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Fayette  Tribune  that  tlie 
Progressives  are  rejoining  the  Republicans 
and  that  there  is  practically  "nothing 
left  of  Old  Moos(?."  And  the  Parkersburg 
Neu'n  .says  that  "from  present  indications 
there  will  be  no  division  in  the  ranks  in  the 
coming  campaign."  On  the  question  of 
i8.sues  this  journal  reminds  us  that  West 
Virginia  is  a  strong  protection  State  and 
that  it  will  settle  ujjon  tiie  main  i.ssues  of 
the  tariff,  preparedness,  cessation  of  hos- 
tility to  business,  and  prosperity  restored. 
These  planks  of  the  platform  are  named  by 
nearly  all  the  State's  editors  from  whom  we 
have  heard.  "Tariff  and  Temperance" 
should  be  the- slogan,  according  to  the 
Hiiiton  Ltndtr,  while  the  Clarksburg  Tdc- 
gmin  joins  Me.xico  with  the  tariff,  and  tlw. 
Harrisville  RUchie-fitandard  would  wage 
the  fight  sheerly  on  "  Democratic  extrav- 
agance und  incomp<'tency." 

In  the  selection  of  Presidential  can- 
didates the  Parkersburg  Stnta  Journal 
offers  as  first  t-hoice  Elihu  Itoot,  as  second 
Theodore  Hurlon.  Tim  ex-Senator  from 
Ohio  is  mentioni'd  first  by  the  Wheeling 
hildlii/inar  and  Senator  liorah,  of  Idaho, 
s'cond.  .Mr.  Borah  receives  one  more 
mention  as  second  choice,  while  Mr. 
liurt^)!)  is  named  three  times  as  second  and 
four  limes  in  all  as  first  choice.  In  addition 
to  these  men  we  find  that  West  Virginia 
Republican  editors  think  well  al.so  of 
Justice  Hughes,  and  tliat  single  votes  are 
given  to  e.x-Oovernor  .Myron  T.  Herrick, 
of  Ohio,  to  the  present  Oovernor  Frank  H. 
Willis,  to  Charles  K.  Fairbanks,  and  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Ohio 

.Making  our  way  into  Ohio,  where 
former  Senator  Burton  is  the  favorite  son, 
we  s«'e  him  i)icked  as  first  choice  by  2'.> 
out  of  4'.t  editors  and  as  second  choice  by 
l-'i.  The  Troy  Miami  Union  picks  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  as  first  dioice  and  e.x- 
Senat((r  Beveridge,  of  Ilhnois,  as  second. 
Senator  Warren  O.  Harding,  of  Ohio,  is 
tlie  first  choice  of  the  Norwalk  Rejhctor- 
II < raid,  and  the  second  of  th(>  Bucyrus 
Titigraph.  After  Mr.  Burton  the  Marys- 
ville  Tribune  would  accept  some  "pro- 
gressive Western  man,"  and  the  Lebanon 
Journal  "any  good  Republican."  Beyond 
doul)t,  according  to  the  Warren  Tribune, 
Mr.  Burton  is  "the  strongest  Ohio  man," 
but  the  Conneaut  News -Herald  .says: 
"All ho  Buckeyes  to  tho  core,  we  recognize 
the  lack  of  qualities  which  would  make 
Theodore  E.  Burton  the  ideal  candidate." 

This  journal  favors  Justice  Hughes 
as  first  ciioice.  Republican  editors  also 
express  a  liking  for  Mr.  Taft,  e.x-CJov- 
ernor  MjTon  T.  Herrick,  Senator  Borah, 
and  for  Mr.  Root,  who  is  descriljed 
by  the  Marion  Star  as  the  "second  choice 


undercurrent  in  Ohio."  But  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  Tribune  keeps  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject  of  candidates.  Yet 
this  journal  does  state  that  the  issue  of 
1916  is  the  tariff,  and  informs  us  further 
that  the  Progressive  party  was  never 
strong  in  the  region  of  that  city  and  ran 
even  behind  the  Sociahsts  in  1914.  That 
the  Progressives  are  gone  and  lost  forever, 
or  that  they  never  really  were  among  those 
present,  is  the  verdict  of  42  other  Ohio 
editors,  who  say  they  have  rejoined  or  will 
rejoin  the  parent  party.  While  the 
(iaIlipoUs  Journal  says  outright  that  the 
Progressives  ^vill  run  an  independent 
ticket,  the  West  Union  Record  tells  us  that 
"any  Republican  candidate  not  too  acLively 
allied  with  the  standpatters  will  command 
almost  the  entire  .support  of  the  Progres- 
sives." A  similar  caution  is  suggested  by 
the  Oreenfield  Repuhliani,  which  says  the 
Progressi\es  will  rejoin  the  older  party 
"unless  forced  to  eat  a  standpatter,  in 
Avhich  case  they  will  register  the  most 
effective  protest  possible." 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  32  of 
these  editorial  observers  saj'  it  is  the  tariff; 
and  they  all  seem  to  be  in  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  one  who  holds  that  it  is  the 
tariff  now  as  never  before.  Four  name  no 
platform,  presumably  because  "many 
things  may  develop  which  will  change  the 
jjolicies  of  both  parties."  Not  a  few  of  our 
informants  join  preparedness  with  pro- 
tection and  j>rosperity,  as  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  case  in  other  States;  and  three 
editors  advocate  a  strong  plank  for  national 
prohibition,  altho  it  is  admitted  by  one 
that  this  crying  need  will  probably  be 
ignored.  Restriction  of  immigration  is 
also  proposed,  and  as  straight  charges 
against  the  Wilson  Administration  we  hear 
of  th(>  Democnitic  war-tax,  the  control  of 
Congress  by  the  South,  and  tho  handling 
of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Indiana 

In  tho  adjoining  State  of  Indiana,  tho 
issue  of  the  campaign  of  1916  is  said 
flatly  to  be  the  tariff,  or  protection  and 
prosperity,  by  31  editors  out  of  54,  while 
IS  join  additional  features.  The  Indianap- 
olis Star  says,  however,  that  "if  the 
European  War  is  still  on,  the  issue  will  be 
the  President's  war-policy  and  he  will  be 
reelected  easily.  If  the  war  is  over,  the 
issue  will  be  our  domestic  policies,  and  any 
Republican  can  be  elected."  The  candi- 
dates mentioned  by  this  journal  are  first 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  second  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks.  As  to  the  probable  course 
of  the  I*rogressives,  we  read  that  "it  will 
depend  entirely  upon  whether  the  Re- 
publicans are  standpat  or  progressive  in 
their  platform  and  especially  in  their 
nominees,  unl(!ss  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ciovernment  shoidd  absorb  all  minds  to 
the  exclusion  of  domestic  issues.  The  Star 
informs  us  further  that  in  1912  and  1914 
it  supported  the  Progressive  ticket,  and 
that  it  is  not  yet  advocating  a  return  of 
the  Progressives  to  the  Republican  party. 

The  Indiana  Republican  editors  who 
put  the  tariff  as  the  dominant  issue  do  so 
because,  as  the  Huntingburg  Independent 
says,  protection  means  "a  full  dinner- 
I)ail  for  every  laboring  man  and  prosperity 
with  a  big  P."  I'resent  improved  conditions 
an;  attribut(>d  to  the  war  i^rimarily,  and 
there  is  strong  sentiment  for  protection 
against  European  competition  when  peace 
is  attained.  Preparedness  paired  with  the 
tariff  is  the  platform  suggested  by  the 
Columbus  Republican  and  other  journals. 


Some  judges  would  make  an  issue  also  of 
the  war-taxes,  and  the  Madison  Courier 
arraigns  the  Administration's  war-policits 
as  well  as  the  Underwood  tariff.  Protec- 
tion must  be  the  basis  on  which  the  tariff 
is  reconstructed,  remarks  the  Danville 
Republican,  but  it  has  no  wish  to  see  a 
return  to  the  schedules  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Bill.  In  this  connection  the 
Starke  County  Republican  advocates  that 
the  party  declare  for  a  permanent,  power- 
ful tariff  commission.  "We  must  take  the 
tariff  out  of  polities,"  this  journal  adds, 
"and  set  the  schedules  upon  equitable, 
scientific,  revenue-producing  hnes.  As 
long  as  the  tariff  is  in  politics  Southern 
Congressmen  fear  to  do  their  duty  as 
statesmen."  The  Mexican  "muddle"  will 
be  an  issue  as  w-ell  as  the  tariff,  according 
to  the  Greensburg  Neros,  an  opinion  voiced 
also  by  the  Rensselaer  Republican,  which 
urges  further  a  firmness  in  international 
diplomacy,  and  national  aid  and  regulation 
in  the  construction  of  transcontinental 
highways. 

W^hen  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates we  find  wide-spread  support  for 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  Indiana's  fa- 
vorite son.  "Fairbanks  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time,"  says  the  Akron  News,  and  other 
journals  echo  the  cry.  Out  of  54  opinions 
36  favor  the  former  Vice-President  as  first 
choice  and  7  as  second.  From  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  we  learn  that  by  October  1 1 
more  than  half  the  92  counties  of  the  State 
recorded  their  preference  for  ]VIr.  Fairbanks 
as  Presidential  nominee.  Two  or  three 
other  names  were  mentioned  in  the  canvass 
conducted  by  The  Tribune,  but  Mr.  Fair- 
banks stands  so  far  in  the  lead  that  "it  is 
correct  to  saj'  he  is  by  all  odds  the  first 
choice  of  thoughtful  Indiana  Republicans." 

The  flash  of  contrast  appears  in  the 
remark  of  the  Cambridge  City  Tribune 
that  "the  standpat  Republican  politicians 
are  advancing  the  claims  of  Fairbanks,  but 
the  masses  only  from  State  pride  are  not 
very  ardent  in  his  support.  Any  good 
Republican  that  can  unite  the  party  can 
win  in  Indiana."  Former  Senator  Root,  of 
New  York,  is  picked  as  first  choice  by  six 
editors  of  this  State,  and  others  mentioned 
are  Senator  Cummins,  Senator  Borah, 
Justice  Hughes,  Governor  Whitman,  of 
New  York;  Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois; 
Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio;  Governor  Willis, 
of  that  State,  ex-Pre.sident  Taft,  Senator 
Weeks;  ex-Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri; 
Governor  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio.  There  are 
journals,  among  them  the  Butler  Record, 
who  determine  on  no  choice  because 
sentiment  is  not  yet  sufficiently  crystallized, 
and  the  Fort  Wayne  News  states  for  choice 
"any  good  man." 

This  characterization  is  qualified  by  the 
Hobart  News,  which  gives  no  name,  but 
sets  down  that  the  candidate  "must  be  of 
the  progressive  sort."  What  is  more.  The 
News,  turning  to  the  question  of  the  party 
of  this  title,  tells  us  that  the  Progi-essives 
of  Lake  County  have  shown  no  inclination 
to  retiu-n  as  yet  to  the  Republican  fold, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  do  re- 
turn. This  all  depends  upon  "planks  and 
actions"  at  the  National  Convention,  ob- 
serves the  Goshen  News-Times,  and  it 
adds:  "Our  county  (Elkhart)  gave  Roose- 
velt and  Beveridge  a  majority  in  1912  and 
in  1914,  while  this  township  went  Progres- 
sive by  more  than  500."  Of  hke  mind  is 
the  ConnersviUe  News,  which  beheves 
that  the  P*rogressives  in  the  main  will  join 
with    the    Republicans    unless    the    latter 
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make  some  serious  mistake  that  would 
east  the  Progressives  afield;  and  the 
Terre  Haute  Spectator,  which  informs  us 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Progressives  are 
back  with  the  G.  O.  P.,  says  that  if  the 
Repubhcan  nominees  are  the  right  type 
they  will  receive  practically  the  united 
vote  of  the  Progressives. 

That  the  majority  of  the  Progressives 
have  returned  to  the  Republican  fold  is 
the  conviction  of  41  Indiana  observers. 
All  but  possibly  a  handful  of  leaders  will 
join  the  Repubhcan  ranks,  one  editor 
writes,  and  these  leaders  will  be  indepen- 
dent voters.  The  Progressives  will  vote 
with  the  old  parties,  according  to  the 
Mitchell  Commercial,  and  the  most  of 
them  with  the,  Republicans;  but  while 
admitting  this,  the  Winchester  Jotirrial 
points  out  that  as  it  happened  in  the  green- 
back and  free-silver  movements,  the  Demo- 
crats will  capture  a  few  former  Republicans 
who  went  astray.  The  Chesterton  Tribune 
reports,  however,  that  the  Progressives  in 
that  section  are  all  becoming  Democrats. 
But  the  Huntingburg  Argus  says  "precious 
few"  Progressives  are  being  won  over  to 
the  Democrats  and  that  they  never  will  be 
missed,  while  the  Newcastle  Courier  de- 
scribes them  as  "sorehead  Republicans" 
who  had  been  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  some  time  before  the  split  in  the 
Repubhcan  party. 

Illinois 

In  next-door  Illinois  104  editors  out  of 
a  total  of  122  tell  us  that  the  Progressives 
are  all  back  in  the  Repubhcan  party  or  on 
their  way  for  1916.  The  Progressive  voters 
wiU  join  with  the  Repubhcans  on  the  issue 
of  "putting  the  interests  of  the  American 
nation  above  those  of  any  race,  creed, 
class,  or  section  or  foreign  power,"  observes 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  names  Sena- 
tor Sherman,  of  Illinois,  as  its  sole  choice 
for  the  Presidential  nomination.  And  it 
tells  us  further  that  the  Progressive  poli- 
ticians "will  probably  hold  out  for  con- 
cessions to  them  in  the  way  of  offices." 
From  the  Wheaton  Illinoian,  we  hear 
that  while  there  are  several  very  radical 
Progressives  who  undoubtedly  waU  join 
the  Democratic  party  if  Mr.  Wilson  is  that 
party's  nominee,  the  majority  wiU  return 
to  the  old  party  unless  some  unforeseen 
thing  happens  to  cause  them  to  change 
their  minds.  The  so-called  Progressives 
in  this  section,  the  Plainfield  Enterprise 
states,  are  Republicans;  and  "those  as- 
piring to  office,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
realm,  being  sought  for  office  by  the 
people,"  are  going  to  run  on  the  Repubhcan 
ticket  and  are  being  welcomed  back  to 
help  save  the  country.  That  the  Pro- 
gressive party  is  a  thing  of  the  past  is  the 
view  of  various  other  observers,  among 
whom  is  the  editor  of  the  Pinckneyville 
Advocate,  who  adds:  "I  believe  I  should 
know,  as  I  was  the  county  chairman.  As 
I  see  it  we  accomplished  our  purpose,  and 
to  be  honest  with  you  a  great  many  of  us 

are  d d   sorry.     Not  that  we   feel   we 

were  wrong  in  defeating  a  stolen  nomina- 
tion, but  for  the  financial  worry  of  the 
American  people  during  this  Watchful 
Waiting  Administration."  People  voted 
the  Progressive  ticket  because  of  Roose- 
velt, the  Morris  Herald  points  out;  but  they 
did  not  want  Democracy.  Now  they  are 
afraid  of  Roosevelt  because  they  believe  he 
would  get  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Urbana  Courier 
says  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Progressives 
are  now  Repubhcans  and  wiU  vote  as  such 


"unless  Roosevelt  rups  again  as  Progressive 
candidate." 

It  all  depends  on  the  Repubhcan  candi- 
date, says  the  Dundee  Hawkeye,  one  of  a 
dozen  journals  that  quahfy  the  return  of 
the  Progressives  with  the  condition  as 
epitomized  by  the  P^ophetstown  Echo  that 
the  younger  organization  will  not  stand 
for  "standpat  domination,"  and  must  be 
"reasonably  recognized."  The  Progres- 
sives wiU  all  vote  strong  with  the  Repub- 
licans unless  an  ultraconservative  is  nom- 
inated, according  to  the  Fairfield  Wayne 
County  Press,  which  names  Senator  Borah 
as  second  choice  because  he  is  a  native 
of  Fairfield.  As  first  (choice  this  journal 
would  have  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  But  the  favorite  son 
of  Illinois,  who  basks  in  wider  favor 
than  the  favorite  son  in  any  other  State, 
is  its  Republican  Senator,  LavTence  Y. 
Sherman.  One  hundred  and  four  editors 
are  for  him  as  first  choice  and  5  as  second. 
Senator  Root,  of  New  York,  is  the  first 
choice  of  8  editors,  while  others  whose 
names  are  mentioned  are  ex-President 
Taft,  Justice  Hughes,  Senator  Borah,  ex- 
Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri;  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Mayor  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son, of  Chicago;  ('harles  W.  Fairbanks, 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  Philander  C  Knox, 
Senator  A.  B.  Cummins,  Senator  Weeks, 
ex-Governor  Herrick,  of  Ohio;  Senator  La 
Follette,  Governor  Johnson,  former  Gov- 
ernor Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  Whit- 
man, and  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding, 
of  Ohio. 

Altho  not  a  few  journals  predict  that 
Senator  Sherman  will  unquestionably  have 
a  solid  Ilhnois  delegation  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1916,  some  make 
allowance  in  the  Sherman  enthusiasm  for 
State  pride,  and  point  out  that  Ehhu  Root 
is  also  spoken  of  very  favorably.  In  fact, 
says  one  authority,  "many  seem  to  think 
he  would  make  the  best  candidate  available 
if  bygones  could  be  considered  as  such," 
and  we  read  further:  "Root  and  Sherman 
would  not  make  such  a  bad  ticket  according 
to  many  lUinoisan  views."  Out  in  this 
countrj%  says  the  Oregon  Ogle  County 
Republicaji,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
Republicans  could  elect  a  "yellow  dog" 
next  year;  but  we  must  put  up  a  states- 
man. The  biggest  man  in  the  nation  is 
needed  in  the  President's  chair  to  meet  the 
big  things  that  will  be  happening  in  the 
next  few  years.  Any  Republican  aside 
from  Mr.  Taft  or  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
poU  an  overwhelming  vote  over  the  whole 
State,  says  the  Minonk  News- Dispatch,  and 
"you  can  put  Illinois  down  for  a  200,000 
Republican  majority  in  1916."  But  an- 
other editor  whose  paper's  first  choice  is 
Senator  Sherman  has  a  personal  preference 
for  Elihu  Root  because  he  believes  Mr. 
Root  could  beat  President  Wilson  on  the 
war-issue.  That  Senator  Sherman  is  "not 
able  enough"  for  the  nomination  is  the 
view  of  the  Rockford  Republic,  which  adds: 
"We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be 
considered,  but  think  him  much  the  best 
man  the  Republicans  have." 

"AU  that  is  wanted,"  observes  another 
editor  on  the  latter  subject,  "is  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  policy  which  will  open 
the  factories  and  start  the  furnace-fires 
that  have  been  dead  for  nearly  two  years." 
This  judgment,  implying  the  enactment 
of  a  protective  tariff  to  re\dve  prosperity, 
is  voiced  by  57  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Illinois,  who  cry,  in  the  words  of  the  Litch- 
field Free  Press,  for  "the  American  system 
of  protection  as  advocated  by  Henry  Clay, 


Blaine,  Harrison,  and  McKinley."  What 
is  more,  38  editors  couple  the  tariff  with 
additional  issues  such  as  the  Administra^ 
tion's  Mexican  and  foreign  policy,  pre- 
paredness, the  emancipation  of  business 
from  unreasonable  Federal  interference,  a 
merchant  marine,  and  free  tolls  at  Panama, 
no  pork-barrel  appropriations,  less  South- 
ern domination,  the  failure  of  the  Wilson 
Administration,  local  option,  real  neutrality, 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Democrats,  and 
national  prohibition,  which  is  mentioned 
by  five  journals,  one  of  which,  the  Elmwood 
Gazette,  says,  "Raise  the  flag  and  down 
Rum." 

Michigan 

Entering  Michigan,  we  encounter  in  the 
tariff  and  our  national  defense  the  chief 
issues.  As  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  puts 
it,  "protection  for  our  shores  and  our 
industries."  The  Ithaca  Herald  speaks  of 
protection  and  "the  best  na^"y  in  the 
world";  while  the  Cadillac  News,  the 
Bad  Ax  Tribune,  and  others  confine  their 
statement  to  the  tariff  and  the  return  of 
Repubhcan  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reed  City 
Herald-Clarion  and  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Enterprise  confine  the  issue  to  the  national 
defense,  while  the  Swedish  Ishpeming 
Superior  Poslen  tells  us  that  "if  the  war 
is  not  over  when  Congress  meets,  one  of  the 
issues  will  be  discussing  means  whereby 
the  country  can  get  in  shape  so  as  to  help 
the  Allies."  The  Charlotte  Republican 
says  that  "  the  Repubhcan  party  next 
year  should  be  for  a  liberal  policy  of  war- 
preparedness  at  home  and  the  restoration 
of  a  protective  tariff." 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  candidates, 
we  find  Senator  William  Alden  Smith 
named  as  first  choice  by  5  out  of  15 
editors,  and  as  second  by  2.  Elihu  Root 
is  the  first  choice  of  5  journals  and  Justice 
Hughes  of  3.  Senator  Root  and  Justice 
Hughes  are  mentioned  also  as  second 
choice,  and  other  names  suggested  are 
ex-President  Taft,  Senator  Sherman,  of 
Illinois;  ex-Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Ten  of  the  15  Michigan  joiu-nals  here 
represented  inform  us  that  the  I*rogressives 
are  coalescing  with  the  Republican  party, 
if  they  have  not  already  come  back;  but 
while  the  Allegan  Garette  admits  they  are 
almost  all  back  in  the  fold,  it  says  that 
"events  may  readily  change  this  condi- 
tion," and  the  Evart  Review  and  others 
is.sue  warning  that  the  Repubhcan  party 
must  use  its  best  judgment  in  forming  the 
platform  and  steer  clear  of  machine- 
method  control  of  the  party. 

Wisconsin 

In  Wisconsin  all  the  Progressives,  say 
18  out  of  27  journals,  have  come  back  to 
the  fold;  and  among  them  the  Oshkosh 
Northwestern  observes  that  "the  Pro- 
gressives of  Wisconsin  are  the  Republican 
party,"  while  the  Janesville  Gazette  informs 
us  that  the  Progressives  as  an  organization 
are  "badly  demoralized  in  the  Middle 
West."  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
the  Wisconsin  distinction  between  the 
Roosevelt  Progressivism  and  the  La 
Follette,  or  favorite-son,  brand.  Thus  the 
Monroe  Journal  informs  us  that  the  Pro- 
gressives thereabouts  will  run  a  La  Follette 
Progressive  ticket;  and  a  Polish  journal  of 
one  of  the  State's  larger  towns  tells  us 
that  what  the  La  Follette  Progressives 
will  do  is  "questionable,"  but  the  Roose- 
velt variety  will  probably  drift  back  to  the 
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Republicans.  The  latter  notion  is  enter- 
tained also  by  the  Antigo  Journal,  and 
the  Cirantsburg  Journnl  points  out: 
"Here  the  Progressives  never  favored  an 
indcFxndcnt  ticket,  but  styled  themselves 
independent  or  progressive  Republicans. 
They  will  affiliate  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  especially  so  if  Senator  Cummins 
is  nominated." 
'  Again,   the  New    Richmond    News   and 

,  nppuhlican  Voice  tells  us  that  "there  are 
no  Progressives  to  speak  of  in  Wi-seonsin." 
Opponents  of  the  regular  organization  are 
jjcrsonal  followers  of  Senator  La  Follette, 
and    "what    they   do   depends   largely   on 

'  whether  La  Follette  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  or  stands  for  reelection."  On 
the  latter  point  the  Rhinelander  New 
North  is  convinced.  Senator  La  Follette 
will  run  for  reelection  as  Senator,  and 
Wisconsin  will  be  for  a  Progfressive  Presi- 
dent. The  Madison  Wisconsin  Stale 
Journal  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows: 
The  Wisconsin  Progressives  will  probably 
join  the  Wisconsin  Republicans  on  State 
issues  and  the  ticket.  Both  organizations 
will  probably  divide  their  national  vote 
among  Democrats,  Republicans,  and 
Progressives  "if  the  Republican  party 
commits  suicide  nexl  summer  Ijy  repeating 
the  performance  of  1912,  which  she  will 
probably  do." 

Approaching  the  question  of  candidates, 
this  journal  names  Senator  La  Follette 
as  first  choice  and  Congressman  William 
Kent,  of  California,  as  second;  but  it 
postscripts  the  information  that  "  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  bo  the  ne.xt  President."  Mr. 
WiLson  is  also  stated  both  as  first  and 
second  choice  by  the  Waupaca  Record- 
Leader,  which  terms  itself  "independent 
Republican."  And  the  Racine  Times, 
also  of  the  latter  description,  remarks 
that  it  prefers  Mr.  Wilson  to  most  of  the 
Repul)licans  mentioned  so  far.  But  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  puts  down  Elihu  Root 
as  first  choice,  and  its  selection  is  con- 
curred in  by  9  of  the  27  Wisconsin  views 
htTC)  reflected.  Others  named  are  Justice 
Hughes;  Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois;  ex- 
Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio;  ex-President 
Taft;  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Congress- 
man Mann,  of  Illinois;  Senator  Cummins; 
Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York;  former 
VicfvPri'sident  Fairbanks;  (lovernorPliillii), 
of  Wisconsin;  Theodore  Roosevelt;  and  e.x- 
(iovernor  Hadley,  of  Mi.ssouri. 

Some  editors  refrain  from  making  a 
ch()ict%  tho  thi-y  look  forward  to  having  a 
progressive  Re|)ublican  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket.  The  Wau.sau  Rccord-IIerald  defines 
its  choice  to  be  "any  regular,  clear-cut 
Republican  of  suflificiit  strength  and 
prominence  who  stands  for  strong  national 
defen.ses  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
nation's  honor  and  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  at  all  hazards."  Turning  then  to 
the  platform  on  which  such  a  candidate 
shall  stand  Ix-fon*  the  country,  this  journal 
obser\'es : 

"Tho  dominant  is.sue,  at  least  in  ef- 
fectiveness at  the  polls,  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  with  relation  to  Oermany, 
Kngland,  and  Mexico;  and  the  problem 
of  preparing  the  nation  for  military  defense. 
Much  will  bo  said  about  the  tariff,  but  it 
will  have  comparatively  littl(>  inllucnce  on 
the  result,  alt  ho  such  influence  as  it  exerts 
will  be  favorabli!  to  the  Republican  side." 

Neycrlhelcss,  0  of  this  observer's  contem- 
poraries set  the  tariff  down  as  the  dominant 
issue,  while  4  prefix  it  to  preparedness.  Two 


or  three  make  it  the  efficiency  of  a  Repub- 
lican Administration;  while  2  others  name 
it  preparedness  alone.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  states  the  issue  as  the  tariff,  the 
condition  of  business,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  the  Administration's  Mexican  policy. 
The  Wausaukee  Independent  holds  the  same 
opinion,  while  other  journals  include  with 
the  tariff  and  Mexico  Mr.  Wilson's  foreign 
policy  in  general.  The  Columbus  Republi- 
can would  wage  the  fight  on  the  need  of 
"genuine  neutrality,"  and  the  Oconto  Re- 
porter thinks  the  people  will  remember  Mr. 
Wilson's  "rigid  attitude  toward  German 
sea-policy  and  his  lenient  attitude  toward 
t  hat  of  England."  The  Norwegian  A  merika, 
of  Madison,  adverts  to  a  "lack  of  Aigor  in 
our  foreign  relations,"  and  adds  that  "the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  great  demand  for 
war-supplies  have  helped  the  Administra- 
tion out  considerablj^  in  our  export  trade, 
but  have  not  helped  our  imports  from  the 
warring  countries." 

MINNESOTA  TO  OKLAHOMA 

Taking  up  now  the  States  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  we  find  in 
Minnesota,  to  start  with,  that  while  Mr. 
Root  is  admired  by  the  West  for  his 
ability,  to  quote  the  St.  Cloud  Journal 
Press,  he  would  not  create  the  enthusiasm 
for  a  winning  campaign  as  would  a  younger 
man.  The  former  Senator  from  New  York 
therefore  is  the  second  choice  of  The  Journal 
Press,  which  names  Senator  Borah  as  its 
first,  because  the  Idaho  man  would  unite 
the  party  and  bring  back  the  Progressives 
whose  defection  resulted  in  Republican 
disaster  in  1912.  But  Mr.  Root  is  the  first 
choice  of  two  other  ^Minnesota  editors, 
while  Senator  Borah  is  the  second  choice 
of  three.  The  Thief  River  Flails  News- 
Press,  which  places  Mr.  Borah  first,  says 
that  it  has  no  second  clioice;  and  it  thinks 
the  candidate  should  be  a  Western  man, 
and  that  none  other  than  the  Idaho  Senator 
is  at  all  prominently  mentioned.  Other 
possibilities  mentioned  are  Senator  Cum- 
mins, ex-Senator  Burton,  Congressman 
Mann,  Justice  Hughes,  ex-Pre.sident  Taft, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Irvine  L.  Lenroot, 
Congressman  from  Wisconsin. 

As  for  e.x-President  Roosevelt,  the 
Fergus  Falls  Journal  remarks  that  those 
who  ol)ject  to  his  Republicanism  .should 
name  the  man  who  is  authorized  to  decide 
who  are  and  who  are  not  Republicans.  As 
for  the  Progressive's,  this  informant  says 
they  never  left  the  Re])ublican  party  in 
Minnesota  and  that  i).")  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  sui)ported  Colonel  Roo.sevelt  sup- 
ported the  balance  of  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  consequence,  the  Fergus  Falls 
Journal  adds  that  there  will  be  no  P*ro- 
gressive  ticket  in  lOKi.  A  like  opinion  is 
exprest  by  8  out  of  12  Minnesota  editors, 
while  the  Northfield  News  states  that  the 
"deserters"  will  beyond  question  vote  the 
R(>l)ublican  ticket  next  year  "if  the  right 
nuin  is  nominated."  Mr.  Root  first,  Sen- 
ator Borah  second,  are  the  choices  of  this 
journal.  From  the  Preston  Times  we  hear 
that  "there  are  not  enough  Progressives 
left  to  wad  a  shotgun,"  yet  there  is  much 
dissension  among  Republicans,  and  this 
must  be  healed  if  Republican  success  is  to 
be  possible  at  the  ])olls. 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  one 
editor  professes  that  it  is  hardly  ^•isible. 
altho  he  does  add  that  the  tariff  will  cut 
some  figure  in  the  Northwest,  and  that  the 
national  defense  and  our  foreign  policy  will 
loom  up  large.     Eight  of  this  observer's 


Elderly 

People 

are  frequently  lacking  in  old- 
time  vigor,  merely  because 
they  do  not  have  proper 
nourishment — food  that  re- 
builds the  body  and  keeps 
the  mind  healthy. 

With  advancing  years  the 
digestive  functions  are  apt  to 
become  sluggish,  and  assimi- 
lation is  less  active. 

To  meet  this  condition,  truly 
nourishing  foods  which  are 
easily  digested  and  quickly 
absorbed  are  necessary. 

Knowing  this,  a  famous 
food   expert  produced 

Grape-Nuts 

— a  scientific,  partially  predi- 
gested  food,  full  of  the  rich 
nutriment^  of  w^heat  and  malt- 
ed barley,  including  the  vital, 
life-giving  phosphates  grown 
in  the  grain.  These  elements 
are  absolutely  essential  for 
normal  health,  but  often  lack- 
ing in  the  usual  diet. 

Served  with  cream,  or  hot 
milk  for  those  w^ho  need  easy 
chewing,  Grape-Nuts  is  deli- 
cious, and  furnishes  body- 
building, energy-producing 
nourishment —  especially 
adapted  for  keeping  folks 
"young"  and  vigorous,  w^hat- 
ever  their  years. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Sold  by  Grocers. 
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contemporaries  put  down  the  tariff  as  the 
prime  issue,  and  some  of  them  join  to  it 
efficient  business  administration  of  the 
Government,  the  war-tax,  preparedness. 
Two  journals  want  national  prohibition  in 
the  platform,  and  one  of  these  urges  tariff- 
reform  by  commission,  the  building  of  a 
national  system  of  good  roads,  and  the 
"soft  pedal  on  war-preparation."  There 
seems  to  be  no  well-defined  issue  between 
the  two  gi'eat  parties,  another  informant 
writes,  except  the  old  tariff  bugaboo;  but 
he  does  think  a  stand  should  be  taken 
relative  to  better  and  more  easily  enforce- 
able laws  for  the  proper  regulation  of 
so-called  big  business. 

North  Dakota 

In  the  adjoijiing  State  of  North  Dakota 
we  meet  a  somewhat  similar  impression 
about  the  platform  of  1916.  There  is  not 
one  issue  but  several,  remarks  the  James- 
town Alert,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  foremost.  This  journal  then  names  the 
readjustment  of  the  tariff,  the  pacification 
of  Mexico,  radical  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
running  our  Government,  absolute  neu- 
traUty,  moderate  war-preparations,  good 
roads,  the  stabihzing  of  prices  of  farm- 
products  by  Federal  enactment,  and  the 
aboUtion  of  grain  -  gambling.  From  the 
Bismarck  Tribune,  which  names  the  tariff 
and  national  defense  as  the  issues,  we  hear 
that  there  is  a  feeling  in  North  Dakota  that 
the  tariff-measures  of  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration have  been  prejudicial  to  agricultural 
interests,  and  that  dairy  and  live-stock 
interests  have  been  affected  by  foreign 
competition.  The  Beach  Chronicle  advo- 
cates preparedness,  and  the  Fargo  Search- 
light would  make  the  fight  on  the  questions 
of  "a  strong  but  not  warHke  international 
policy;  a  new  industrial  poUcy  coupled 
with  tariff  readjustment — not  so-called 
revision;  and  a  pohcy  of  defensive  pre- 
paredness, not  militaristic."  The  candi- 
dates capable  of  upholding  such  a  plat- 
form, according  to  this  journal,  are  first 
Senator  Borah  and,  secondly  Senator 
Cummins.  Providing  the  Republican 
National  Convention  is  progressive  in  act 
and  mind,  we  read,  there  will  be  no 
national  Progressive  ticket,  but  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  independence  in  State, 
county,  and  legislative  offices.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Fargo  Forum  advises  us 
that  it  is  not  known  at  present  whether 
the  Progressives  will  run  independently  or 
rejoin  the  Republicans;  while  the  James- 
town Capital  says  that  they  will  do  neither, 
and  that  party  lines  were  never  before  so 
indistinct  in  North  Dakota.  The  latter 
journal  puts  Senator  La  FoUette  first  for 
the  nomination  and  Governor  Johnson,  of 
California,  second,  and  would  inscribe  on 
the  campaign  banners  "Peace  and  Pros- 
perity." The  Forum  would  have  Senator 
Cummins  make  the  Presidential  race  on  the 
issue  of  "a  square  deal  for  all  the  people"; 
and  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  mth  Mr.  Root 
as  first  and  ex-President  Taft  as  second 
choice,  tells  us  that  "the  right  kind  of"  a 
Republican  will  carry  the  State  easily  over 
President  Wilson." 

South  Dakota 

In  South  Dakota  the  right  kind  of  a 
RepubUean,  according  to  three  out  of  seven 
opinions,  is  Senator  Cummins.  Mr.  Root 
and  Justice  Hughes  also  are  named  as  first 
choice;  while  we  hear  mentioned  as  second 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  Senator  Borah,  and 
Congressman  Mann.  Senator  Cummins 
seems  in   the  best  position   to  unite  the 
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Text-Booli  on  Current  Events 

"The  need  of  a  vital  and  up-to-date  text^book 
on  current  events  to  put  into  the  hands  of  my 
high-school  girls,  led  me  almost  instinctively  to  ' 
The  Literary  Digest.  If  such  a  text  was  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  average  high-school  ' 
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these  various  demands." — -Washington  Irving 
Uigh  School,  New  York  City. 
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factions  in  the  State,  observes  the  Water- 
town  Public  Opinion,  which  informs  us 
that  in  South  Dakota  there  is  no  Progres- 
sive party,  and  never  has  been.  Progressive 
Republifans  selected  and  elected  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  the  RepubUcan  ticket.  As 
they  never  bolted,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  come  back.  The  Waterto\\Ti 
Salurdai/  Ncus  and  others  agree  that  the 
1^'ogressives  for  the  most  part  will  sup- 
port the  Republican  ticket,  but  the  Pierre 
Capital-Journal  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
Progressives  A\-ill  run  an  independent  slate, 
while  the  Mitchell  Reptiblican  tells  us  they 
will  rejoin  the  Republicans  "pro\'iding  the 
nominee  and  platform  are  fairly  satisfactory 
and  IF  the  National  Committee  changes 
its  apparent  determination  to  rule  the 
party  irom  the  top  down." 

In  the  matter  of  platform  some  editors 
point  to  the  tariff  and  the  vacillating 
policies  of  the  Democratic  Administration. 
Some  argue  that  to  be  kept  out  of  the  war 
is  the  main  issue,  while  others  mention  our 
fiscal  policies  or  "progressive  Government 
as  against  machine  boss-rule  dominated 
by  the  corporations."  Finally,  the  Pierre 
Capital-Journal  would  base  the  campaign 
on  the  annexation  of  Mexico. 

Iowa 

We  have  seen  that  Senator  Cummins  en- 
joys large  esteem  in  South  Dakota;  but 
when  we  travel  into  his  own  State  of  Iowa 
we  find  him  bej-ond  doubt  the  favorite  son. 
Out  of  33  opinions  24  are  emphatically  for 
him  as  first  choice,  while  Ehhu  Root  is 
selected  by  7  editors  and  Senator  William 
F.  Kenyon  by  1.  Other  possible  candidates 
in  the  view  of  Iowa  observers  are  Senator 
Burton,  Justice  Hughes,  Senator  Sherman, 
Governor  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Senator  Borah,  Senator  Weeks,  ex-P*resi- 
dent  Taft,  and  former  Vice-President 
Fairbanks.  An  authoritative  summary  of 
political  sentiment  in  this  State  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Lafayette  Young,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Capital,  who  says: 

"The  Republican  party  of  Iowa  will 
present  a  candidate  for  President  in  the 
person  of  Senator  A.  B.  Cummins 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  issues  will  be, 
but  I  would  think  they  would  be  in  relation 
to  restoring  the  tariff  to  the  products  of 
the  Pacific  (^oast,  including  lumber  and 
fruits,  and  in  maintaining  the  sugar  duty, 
and  j)lacing  a  duty  on  dyestuffs  to  induce 
capital  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  dye- 
stuffs 

"My  guess  would  be  that  the  Progres- 
si%-es  will  not  run  a  separate  ticket  in  this 
State." 

While  (he  Cedar  Rapids  Republican  con- 
cedes that  llie  delegation  from  Iowa  at 
t  he  National  Convention  will  go  to  Senator 
Cummins  without  contest,  nevertheless  it 
tells  us: 

"Even  some  of  his  closest  friends  do  not 
exiiecl  him  to  b(>  nominated.  The  thought 
is  gaining  ground  in  the  State  that  all 
Cmiimins  hopes  to  do  is  to  be  put  in  posi- 
tion to  control  the  I^esidential  patronage 
in  the  event  a  Republican  is  elected — not 
a  very  high  ambition  for  one  who  would 
be  a  statesman." 

This  journal  is  one  of  those  that  mention 
Mr.  Root  as  first  choice,  as  do  the  Mount 
Ayr  Record-Xews,  which  calls  him  "the 
Canopus  of  the  political  starry  firmament," 
and  the  Fairfield  Ledger,  which  says  that 
"the  candidacies  of  a  lot  of  cheap  and  un- 
rcUablc   poUticians   would   go   into  hiding 
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if  Mr.  Root  should  announce  that  he  will 
consent  to  the  use  of  his  name."  On 
the  question  of  the  probable  action  of  the 
Progressives  fifteen  journals  besides  the 
Burlington  Hawkeye  state  that  they  have 
disappeared  in  Iowa  and  that  the  Repub- 
Ucans  of  Iowa  are  practically  united. 
Altho  persuaded  that  tlie  Progressives  are 
returning,  the  Boone  News-Republican  re- 
marks that  "there  are  a  great  many  would- 
be  poUtical  leaders  in  Iowa,  and  there  wiU 
undoubtedly  be  some  kind  of  a  Progressive 
side-show  next  year";  but  the  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  Republi(;ans  must  have  a  progressive 
candidate  and  platform  in  order  to  win. 
And  several  other  papers  agree. 

Thus  we  hear  from  the  Storm  Lake 
Pilot-Tribune  that  altho  there  will  be  no 
Progressive-party  ticket  in  that  region,  yet 
if  a  man  of  the  type  of  Penrose  or  Weeks  is 
nominated  "there  will  be  trouble  in  Iowa," 
and  the  Marshalltown  Times-Republican 
cautions  lis  that  in  case  a  "reactionary" 
RepubUcan  is  nominated  the  great  danger 
is  that  the  Progressives  Avill  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  order  to  make  their 
protest  felt.  Yet  the  Keokuk  Ckite  City 
informs  us  that  the  Progressives  will  rejoin 
the  Republican  party  and  that  many  old- 
time  Democrats  are  ready  to  desert  their 
party — many  for  the  first  time.  Con- 
sequently Republican  victory  is  assured — 
"If  the  Repubhcans  can  get  together  on  the 
right  kind  of  a  candidate."  So  also  the 
Dubuque  Tirnes-Journal  holds  that  90 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  Progressives  will 
rejoin  the  Republican  party  on  national 
issues  if  a  Republi(^an  of  progressive 
tendencies  is  nominated;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Sac  (^ity  Sun  and  the  Norwegian- 
Danish  Visergutten,  of  Story  City,  if  Sena- 
tor Cummins  is  nominated  there  will  be 
no  spUt. 

As  to  the  platform  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader  squares  it  as  follows: 
"President  Wilson's  instability;  Southern 
domination;  Democratic  inefficiency;  Re- 
pubhcan  capacity  for  government."  The 
charge  of  Democratic  incompetency  is 
voiced  by  other  critics,  among  whom 
are  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  and  Osceola 
Sentinel,  which  says  it  is  a  proved  fact 
through  the  "big  deficit  in  the  Treasury, 
due  largely  to  lack  of  tariff  revenue  and 
discrimination  against  the  industries  of 
the  North  by  the  Southern  policies  enacted 
in  the  latest  session  of  Congress."  A  pro- 
tective tariff  is  the  sole  issue  stated  by  ten 
editors,  while  several  others  join  to  it  pre- 
paredness, and  the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
adds  national  prohibition. 

Nebraska 

Advancing  into  Nebraska  we  hear  first 
from  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Victor 
Rosewater,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  that 
the  platform  of  1916  will  be  "Protection  of 
American  rights  at  home  and  abroad;  of 
American  industries;  of  American  natural 
resources."  This  informant  also  tells  us 
that  "the  Progressives  are  no  longer  in 
evidence  as  a  party"  in  his  State,  and  that 
his  first  choice  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation is  Justice  Hughes,  "if  he  authorizes 
the  use  of  his  name,"  his  second  "the  next 
best  man."  Out  of  13  Nebraska  editors  4 
pick  Justice  Hughes  as  first  and  3  as  second 
choice.  Several  make  their  selection  with 
the  proviso  that  Justice  Hughes  be  wilUng 
to  enter  the  race;  but  because  the  Wayne 
Herald  has  been  informed  that  the  former 
Governor  of  New  York  positively  declines 
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The  Problems 


IN 

Infant  Feeding 

l^ecome  intensified  when  for  any 
cause  the  Mttle  one  is  deprived  of  the 
supply  which  nature  provides  or 
should  ha\e  provided  for  it. 

Nothing  can  be  so  good  as  the  normal  milk  of  a 
healthy  mother.  Nothing  can  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  tender  "mothering"  bestowed  on 
the  breast-fed  baby. 

But  there  are  thousandsand  thousandseachyear 
who  must  depend  on  other  than  mother's  milk, 
thousands  to  whom  a  safe  substitute  is  a  matter 
of  life  or  death.  The  feeding  problems  of  these 
babies  are  further  complicated  by  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  satisfactory  supply  of  safe  cows'  milk 
or  else  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  niceties 
of  milk  modifications.  These  conditions  present 
themselves  with  relentless  frequency  and  their 
avoidance  means  much   to  the  health  of  baby. 

The  record  of 


CONDENSED 

MILK 

THE  ORIGINAL 

shows  a  growing  list  of  healthy  children  who 
have  tieen  brought  through  the  critical  period 
into  a  vigorous,  normal,  happy  childhood. 
The  success  of  "KAGLE  Fm.NNH"  in  infant 
feeding  is  easily  understood  when  its  wonderful 
purity  is  considered.  It  is  highly  palatable. 
Babies  like  it.  It  iseasilydigestetl.  consequently 
highly  nourishing.  It  keeps  well  and  is  easily 
l>repan>d,  insuring  a  ready  supply  of  wholesome, 
fresh  foo<l. 

If  you  could  see  the  care  we  exercise  in  prepar- 
ing "EAC.l.K  HK.ANU"  you  would  know  why 
it  was  awarded  the 

GRAND  PRIZE 

(Highest  Award) 
at  the 

Pannma-Pacific  International  Exp. 

at  Sin  iTirKi-u  o 
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to  be  nominated,  it  names  Elihu  Root  first 
as  "a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank"  who 
could  be  depended  on  to  lead  the  nation 
with  utmost  wisdom.  Of  hke  mind  is  the 
Norfolk  Neu-s,  which  believes  that  Mr. 
Root,  "in  spite  of  his  corporation  connec- 
tions," is  a  man  of  "sound  integrity  and  of 
distinguished  mentality."  In  view  of  his 
past  statements  the  editor  of  this  joiu-nal 
doubts  whether  even  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  oppose  Root.  By  the  13  papers 
here  represented  Mr.  Root  is  chosen  first 
five  times  and  second  four  times;  while 
among  other  possible  candidates  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Senator  George  W. 
Xorris,  of  Nebraska;  Governor  Whitman, 
of  New  York;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sena- 
tor Weeks,  ex-Senator  Burton;  former 
Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri;  Senator 
Sherman,  of  Illinois.  Senator  Borah  or 
Senator  Kenyon  would  strengthen  the 
Root  ticket  in  the  Central  West,  according 
to  one  of  our  informants,  if  nomiuated  for 
Vice-I^esident. 

For  a  concise  summary  of  the  political 
situation  in  Nebraska  we  tturn  to  the 
Aurora  Republican,  which  says: 

"Our  guess  is  that  President  Wilson  A\ill 
be  renominated  without  Mr.  Bryan's  as- 
sistance, if  not,  in  fact,  over  his  active 
opposition;  that  this  \\ill  have  the  eflfect 
of  still  further  widening  the  breach  in 
Nebraska  Democracy  and  make  probable 
the  election  of  a  complete  RepubUcan 
State  ticket;  that  the  Republicans  will 
nominate  a  strong  candidate  for  President 
on  a  platform  of  which  national  prepared- 
ness and  restoration  of  the  protective 
tariff  with  particular  reference  to  changed 
conditions  following  the  European  War 
will  be  paramount  features;  and  that  the 
Progressives  will  generally  forget  past 
differences  in  a  patriotic  desire  to  rescue  the 
country  from  Democratic  misrule." 

Nine  other  Nebraskan  editors  say  that 
the  Progressives  are  returning  to  the  fold, 
but  the  contrary  view  that  the  Progressives 
will  run  an  independent  ticket  is  exprest  by 
the  Beatrice  Express,  and  the  Falls  City 
Journal  admits  that  it  does  not  know  what 
they  will  do.  The  Journal  supported 
Roosevelt  in  1912,  w^e  are  told,  and  thinks 
now  that  the  I^ogressives  will  cut  a  small 
figure  unless  the  RepubUcans  make  a  poor 
nomination  from  the  I^ogressive  stand- 
point. "Taft  is  just  as  objectionable," 
The  Journal  adds,  "as  he  was  in  1912." 

In  the  matter  of  the  issue  all  the  editors 
here  represented  name  the  tariff  as  fore- 
most. As  one  observer  says,  it  is  the  "only 
real  issue"  whose  "importance  can  not  be 
overestimated,"  and  he  adds  that  "Re- 
publicans will  stand  for  protection  to  Amer- 
ican jiroducts,  tlie  fruits  of  the  factory 
and  of  tiie  soil,  the  restoration  of  prosper- 
ity, jobs  for  the  jobless,  and  a  good  price 
for  the  products  of  the  factory  and  the 
farm."  The  adjustment  of  the  tariff  must 
be  made  by  a  permanent  commission,  in  the 
view  of  the  Nebraska  City  Press,  which,  in 
chorus  with  other?,  haQs  as  an  additional 
I)lank  in  that  platform  the  errors  and 
weakness  of  Democratic  i)olicies,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Another  editor  joins  the 
I>lank  of  preparedness,  and  the  Grand 
Islantl  Independent  advocates  this  poUcy 
only  for  defensive  purposes  and  pleads  for 
"the  absorption  by  the  Government  of  the 
manufa<'ture  of  munitions,  armament,  and 
battle-ships."  Moreover,  The  Independent 
tells  us  that  also  tiicre  will  probably  be  in- 
volved in  the  campaign  the  questions  of 


neutraUty,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  our 
foreign  pohcy. 

Missouri 

So  stanch  an  organ  of  Republicanism  as 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  in  Missouri, 
the  next  State  we  visit,  has  not  yet  fixt 
on  a  Presidential  choice.  But  the  Globe 
Democrat  does  teU  us  that  the  tariff  is  to 
be  the  issue  of  1916,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
Progressives  are  concerned  there  are  no 
present  indications  of  an  independent 
ticket,  and  the  RepubUcan  party  in  Mis- 
souri "seems  to  be  fully  restored."  In 
agreement  Avith  the  latter  opinion  are  9 
out  of  11  editors.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  editor  of  the  Greenfield  Vedette, 
who  says  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  Pro- 
gressives are  back  in  the  old  party  and 
the  remaining  5  per  cent,  may  never  get 
back,  while  the  Milan  Republican  states 
that  there  are  no  Bull  Moose  Progressives 
any  more,  that  RepubUeanism  is  always 
progressive,  and  it  adds:  "Our  prodigals 
are  back  home  and  the  fatted  calf  wiU  be 
ready  for  next  election."  Nor  are  there 
any  Progressives  in  Cooper  Countj',  accord- 
ing to  the  Boonville  Republican,  and  yet 
this  journal  expects  to  see  three  parties  in 
the  State  in  1916.  Again,  the  Brookfield 
Budget,  which  bears  the  name  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  at  the  head  of  its  editorial 
columns  as  its  choice  for  President,  and 
states  as  the  issue  "poUtical  righteousness," 
claims  that  the  Progressives  in  that  region 
would  unite  on  a  Progressive  candidate, 
whether  it  should  be  Colonel  Roosevelt  or 
some  other  man  known  not  to  be  a  stand- 
patter. Otherwise  they  wiU  "favor  a 
national  Progressive  ticket  or  vote  for  the 
reelection  of  President  Wilson."  On  this 
particular  point  the  JopUn  News-Herald 
says  that  if  a  Progressive  national  ticket 
is  put  in  the  field  it  wiU  be  done  "through 
Democratic  manipulation  to  weaken  Re- 
publican strength,  for  the  district  is  close." 

As  a  Presidential  possibihtj',  former 
Governor  Hadley,  of  this  State,  receives 
5  out  of  10  votes  cast  variously  for  ex- 
President  Taft,  Elihu  Root;  James  E. 
Watson,  of  Indiana;  Congressman  Alann, 
of  Illinois;  Justice  Hughes,  Senator  Borah, 
Senator  Sherman,  and  Senator  Weeks. 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign  The 
News-Herald  thinks  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
determine  the  question,  altho  it  does  men- 
tion as  component  features  of  the  platform 
a  non-par tizan  tariff  commission,  the  ad- 
justment of  domestic  economic  problems 
to  meet  the  exigencies  created  by  the  war, 
and  national  defense  on  a  basis  "fitting  to 
the  war's  peace-conclusion  rather  than  to 
present  jingo  demands."  Several  other 
ob.servers  point  to  the  tariff  as  the  chief  is- 
sue of  1916,  and  some  add  to  it  "economy 
in  the  administration  of  our  Government 
and  a  foreign  policj'  that  will  protect 
American  life  and  property  rights."  "Amer- 
ican markets  for  American  producers  is 
the  slogan  which  this  countrj'  needs," 
observes  the  Carthage  Press,  recurring  to 
the  protective  tariff,  "and  the  voters  we 
believe  are  fully  ahve  to  the  fact."  Says 
the  Kansas  City  Journal:  "The  Republi- 
cans will  welcome  this  issue.  Not  within 
a  generation  has  there  been  such  an  op- 
portunity to  impress  tariff  truths  upon  the 
people.  Even  the  war  can  not  overshadow 
the  great  American  issue." 

Kansas 
In  Kansas  also  protection  is  to  be  the 
rallying-cry,  according  to  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of  that 
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State,  who  is  the  publisher  of  the  Topeka 
Capital.  What  is  more,  he  joins  with  the 
tariff  the  issue  of  national  prohibition, 
picks  Justice  Hughes  as  his  first  choice 
for  the  nomination.  Senators  Cummins  and 
Borah  and  ex-Senator  Burton  as  his 
second  choices,  and  adds:  "The  rank  and 
file  of  the  Progressive  party  are  returning 
to  the  Republican  party.  In  my  judgment 
there  will  bo  no  Progressive  party  in  1916." 
That  the  Progressives  will  return  to  the 
Republican  fold  is  also  the  observation  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal  and  of  others, 
altho  the  lola  Register  notes  that  they  have 
all  come  back,  "with  the  exception  of 
Victor  Murdock,  Henry  Allen,  and  Bill 
White — and  the  two  la,st  are  'showing 
signs.'  "  In  this  connection  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  whose  editor  is  Victor  Murdock, 
places  as  candidates  Colonel  Roosevelt 
first  and  Governor  Johnson  second  on 
an  independent  Progressive  ticket  for 
preparedness.  We  hear  elsewhere  that 
while  the  Progressive  party  is  dead,  Pro- 
gressive sentiment  is  as  strong  as  ever  and 
that  it  is  something  of  a  guess  whether  the 
Progressives  will  all  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  Salina  Journal  confesses  that 
it  does  not  know  what  they  wiU  do;  the 
Galena  Re-publican  and  others  tell  us  they 
will  not  run  an  independent  ticket  provid- 
ing the  Republicans  afford  them  a  candi- 
date and  a  platform  that  are  progressive. 
This  journal,  which  picks  Governor  Capper 
as  a  candidate,  would  couple  with  the 
tariff  as  issues,  prohibition,  woman  suffrage, 
"keeping  out  of  the  war,  and  no  large 
army."  Then  we  meet  with  the  additional 
issues  of  preparedness,  business  methods  in 
our  Government,  which,  translated,  means 
Democratic  ineptitude  and  the  Mexican 
and  foreign  policies  of  the  Administration. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  candidates, 
the  Clay  Center  Times,  among  various 
journals,  picks  Justice  Hughes  first  and 
Senator  Cummins  second,  yet  it  does  not 
believe  that  the  former  Governor  of  New 
York  will  run,  and  fears  that  Senator 
Cummins  "lacks  the  punch  to  win."  So 
it  decides  that  the  man  who  can  come 
nearest  to  defeating  President  Wilson  is 
ex-Senator  Burton,  who  is  strong  in  him- 
self and  a  nominee  Progressives  can  sup- 
port. From  the  Lawrence  Journal  we 
learn  that  the  Republicans  of  Kansas  are 
awaiting  developments.  Senator  Borah  is 
strong  there,  with  the  inherent  weakness  of 
coming  from  the  Far  West;  while  we  read 
that  Senator  Cummins  would  not  show 
strength  because  of  his  failure  to  support 
the  prohibition  law  in  Iowa.  Elihu  Root 
is  popular,  but  is  thought  too  old,  and 
Senator  Weeks  is  gaining  strength.  In  a 
word,  adds  this  journal,  Kansas  can  unite 
on  any  good  man  who  is  the  nation's  choice. 
The  Topeka  State  Journal  would  nominate 
Ehhu  Root  if  Taft  should  not  be  a  candi- 
date, and  the  former  Senator  from  New 
York  is  also  first  choice  of  other  Kansas 
editors. 

Arkansas 

As  we  pass  into  the  adjoining  State  of 
Arkansas  we  learn  from  Republican  editors 
that  the  protective  tariff  is  the  issue  of 
chief  importance  there,  while  the  Hunts- 
■\ille  Republican  prophesies  that  "nineteen 
hundred  and  sixteen  will  be  the  year  of 
emancipation  from  Democratic  misrule 
caused  by  a  dogged  determination  to  carry 
out  an  impractical  pet  theory.  The  public 
is  gettingenoughof  experiment  work."  This 
journal  and  the  Mammoth  Spring  Progress 
name  EUhu  Root  as  first  choice  for  the 
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THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
Aniei-ican  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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That  Boy 
of  Yours 

—IS  HE  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT?  If  yo.i 
have  done  the  square  thing  by  him,  his  maintenance 
and  education,  up  to  20  years  of  age,  has  cost  vou  in 
CASH  some  SaOOO  to  S3500.  Is  he  a  piying 
investment?  Just  one  thing  may  wreck  him  as  quickly 
as  a  big  defalcation  would  wreck  a  bank  Yes, 
DRINK  WILL  DO  IT.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins 
makes  all  this  clear  on  a  Dollar  and  Cents  basis  in  his 
new  book  "Profit  and  Loss  in  Man."  "A  word 
in  season"  may  save  you  and  your  boy  great  sorrow 
and  loss.     Get  this  new,  practical  book.     Read  it! 

izmo,  cloth,  ^/.20  net;   by  mail,  $/  JO 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Prime^Here    Not  Here 

One  drop  of  gasoline  right  at  the  spark  is  worth  twenty  drops  anywhere 
else  in  your  cylinders. 

In  a  really  cold  cylinder,  gasoline  simply  will  not  vajjorize  rapidly  enough 
for  the  gas  to  travel  to  the  spark. 

So  priming  through  the  priming  cup,  or  by  taking  the  spark  plugs  out,  is 
not  effective. 
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have  a  priniirifj  cup  right  on  the  plug.   The  gasoline  triclcies  riglit  down 
the  core  and  drips  from  the  electrode — right  where  the  spark  jumps. 
A  spark  and  gasoline  at  one  and  the  same  point  at  the  same  time 
Tiir:iriv  nn  cx()losion — that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

You  may  not  need  them  often  but  when  you  do  need 
them.  Priming  Plugs  are  wortli  many,  many  times  the  few 
cents  additional  cost. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  which  one  is  made  to  ser\'e 
your  motor. 

Get  a  set  today  and  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
f  '       starting  delays  this  winter,  no  matter  how  low  the 
mercury  drops. 

The  price  is  $1.25  each. 

Like  all  Champion  Spark  Plugs.  Champion 
Priming  Plugs  are  uniformly  dependable. 

Be  sure  the  name  "Champion"'  is  on  the 
porcelain, — not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

202  Avondale  Avenue 
^N„>,^      Toledo,  Ohio 
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DELUSIONS  IN   DIET- 

*^By  Sir  JtmnCrichtoo- Browne,  M.D..LL.D..  F.R.S.   * 

An  intrrrstinK.  1  Icarlywriltcn  treatise  by  an  eminent 
authority,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required 
by  the  normal  perjion.  Discusses  Fletchcrism  and  the 
theories  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and  concludes 
that  the  advocates  of  parcimony  in  nutrition  are  in 
opposition  to  the  experience  of  the  race.     Cloth,  7SC. 
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Presidential  candidacy,  while  Senator  Sher- 
man is  first  pick  of  the  Marshall  Republican. 
Other  names  mentioned  are  Senator  H-.ird- 
ing,  of  Ohio;  Senator  Bourne,  of  California; 
and  Governor  Johnson,  of  the  same  State. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  journals  here 
represented  is  that  the  Progressives  will 
return  to  the  Repubhcan  fold. 

Oklahoma 

Next  door,  in  Oklahoma,  the  Enid  Events 
.say.s  that  the  "Republicans  and  Progres- 
.sives  are  united."  Five  editors  join  with 
this  journal  in  the  statement  that  the  Pro- 
gressives have  come  back  home.  Yet  the 
Muskogee  Phoenix  (Ind.  Rep.)  informs  us 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  decided  sentiment 
in  that  neighborhood,  altho  manj^  Progres- 
sives have  announced  their  return  to  the 
Republican  party.  For  all  that,  the  Guy- 
mon  Herald  observes: 

"If  the  Progressives  are  given  a  square 
deal  they  Anil  be  back  in  the  Republican 
party,  but  they  won't  swallow  reactionary 
dictation.  Taft  could  no  more  lead  the 
Republican  party  to  success  to-daj-  than 
he  did  in  1912.  The  Progressives  seem 
inclined  not  so  much  to  demand  Roosevelt 
as  they  demand  incorporated  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  essentials  of  good  gov- 
ernment, knocked  out  bj^  the  Chicago 
convention,  and  which  they  feel  Roosevelt 
the  best  quaUfied  to  represent.  Borah 
might  do,  but  he  awakens  no  apparent 
national  interest;  Cummins  is  likewise 
weak;  Weeks  inspires  no  enthusiasm  worth 
while,  and  Herrick  isn't  cutting  anj'  ice 
with  the  common  herd.  Whitman  doesn't 
seem  to  fill  the  bill,  and  Hughes,  the  one 
big  man  left,  refuses  to  have  it.  Roosevelt 
could  clean  Wilson's  plow  if  he  received 
the  nomination  from  the  Republican 
party,  for  he  still  overshadows  all  candi- 
dates. But  The  Herald  is  for  almost  any- 
bod}'  but  Wilson." 

Ex-President  Taft  is  the  first  choice  of 
the  Ponca  City  Courier,  while  Elihu  Root 
is  named  first  by  the  Ardmore  Statesjnan 
and  the  Bartlesville  Enterprise  and  second 
by  three  other  journals.  The  Enterprise 
speaks  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  its  second 
choice  "if  he  gets  right,"  and  we  hear 
mention  of  Senators  Weeks,  Borah,  and 
Cummins;  of  MjTon  T.  Herrick  and  Con- 
gressman Mann.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  is 
the  first  choice  of  the  Alva  Review-Courier 
and  of  the  Stillwater  Gazette. 

As  for  the  issue,  remarks  The  Gazette,  it 
will  be  the  "same  old  thing" — the  tariff, 
an  expression  voiced  by  several  of  its  con- 
temporaries. The  Chandler  News-Pub- 
licist speaks  of  it  as  the  protection  of  home 
industries,  "which  means  the  protection 
of  the  intercuts  of  all  classes";  and  the 
Ponca  City  Courier  would  join  with  the 
tariff  the  issue  of  "reasonable  preparation 
for  war."  National  economy  and  our 
foreign  policy  are  other  planks  proposed, 
along  with  that  of  the  Ardmore  Statesman 
inscribed  "  inability  of  the  Democrats 
to  understand  big-business  conditions  and 
regulate  without  destroying."  In  the 
matter  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy  the  Enid  Events  makes  particular 
allusion  to  Mexico,  and  adds:  "The  im- 
pression prevails  that  by  faihng  to  recog- 
nize the  Huerta  Government  when  all 
other  nations  did,  the  Administration 
became  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
resultant  loss  of  Ufe  and  destruction  of 
American  property  in  Mexico." 
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COLORADO  TO  THE  COAST 

We  venture  now  into  the  Far  West,  with 
Colorado  as  the  wedge  State.  To  begin 
with  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  we  find  that  the 
tariff  is  the  big  issue,  that  it  will  accept 
the  nominee  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  and  that  as  for  the  Pro- 
gressives "political  conditions  are  not 
favorable  to  Progressive  segregation  in 
the  Presidential  campaign."  Nine  other 
journals,  including  the  Rocky  Ford  Enter- 
prise, say  that  the  Progressives  have  all,  or 
the  majority  of  them  at  least,  returned  to 
the  fold.  The  party  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
we  are  told  by  some  observers,  by  others 
that  it  will  be  merged  with  the  Republicans 
rather  than  attempt  to  finance  what  seems 
a  hopeless  campaign.  And  yet  a  warning 
voice  is  lifted  here  as  in  other  States  where 
the  Progressive  obituary  is  all  ready  for  the 
press.  It  is  seen  in  the  remark  of  the 
Montrose  Press  that  there  is  "not  enough 
of  them  left  to  form  a  corporal's  guard — 
unless  the  Republican  party  should  nomi- 
nate a  man  like  former  President  Taft." 
Out  of  12  Colorado  papers,  11,  with  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain,  fix  upon  the  tariff  either 
as  the  sole  issue  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  features.  National  defense  is  the 
adjunct  of  the  tariff  as  the  Brush  Repub- 
lican views  the  campaign,  to  which  the 
Fort  Collins  Express  adds — an  American 
merchant  marine;  national  prohibition;  not 
conservation,  but  development  of  natural 
resources;  a  scientific  tariff-adjustment 
commission;  and  an  industrial  commission 
with  power  to  end  strikes.  Among  other 
issues  are  a  foreign  policy  free  from  vacilla- 
tion, and  also  equal  suffrage.  According 
to  the  Leadville  Herald-Democrat,  the  slogan 
is  "America  for  Americans,"  and  it  urges 
the  passing  of  laws,  if  necessary,  more 
effectually  "to  consolidate  the  United 
States  into  a  nation,  and  not  a  collection  of 
immigrants."  The  Grand  Junction  News, 
in  addition  to  the  tariff  and  defense  ques- 
tion, puts  in  a  plea  for  the  "prevention 
of  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  any  warring 
country  that  prevents  America's  products 
from  going  overseas  to  neutral  nations." 

Of  different  mind  is  the  La  Junta  Tribune, 
which  names  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the 
issue  and  as  its  first  and  second  choice, 
and  tells  us  the  Progressives  will  rejoin 
the  Republican  party,  as  it  hopes  Colonel 
Roosevelt  will.  Colonel  Roosevelt  receives 
one  more  first  mention  in  Colorado,  where 
Senator  Borah  gets  3,  EHhu  Root  1, 
and  Justice  Hughes  2.  Other  candidates 
proposed  are  Senator  Cummins,  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  William  Howard  Taft,  Con- 
gressman Mann,  ex-Senator  Burton,  Sena- 
tor Sherman,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Governor  Johnson,  of  California;  Governor 
Whitman,  of  New  York,  and  "any  good 
standpat  Republican."  The  latter  sug- 
gestion emanates  from  an  editor  who 
says  the  Progressives  are  "dead"  in  his 
vicinity. 

New  Mexico 

To  the  south  of  Colorado,  in  New  Mexico, 
Elihu  Root  has  first  mention  once,  as  has 
also  Justice  Hughes;  but  Mr.  Root  receives 
two  second  mentions  and  Congressman 
Mann  one.  The  Albuquerque  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.)  picks  President  Wilson  first  to  run 
on  a  platform  of  "Americanism,"  and 
says  there  is  hardly  any  likelihood  of  a 
third  party  in  1916.  Most  of  the  Pro- 
gressives will  go  over  to  the  Republicans 
and  some  to  the  Democrats.  The  Silver 
City  Enterprise  agrees  that  the  Progressives 
have   all    come   back    to    the    Republican 
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fold,  and  it  would  wage  war  on  the  pres- 
ent Administration's  "foreign  policy  of 
vacillation,  the  tariff,  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth 
Congresses." 

Arizona 

In  Arizona  we  find  that  the  Flagstaff 
Coconino  Sun  makes  the  issue  the  tariff 
and  "Democratic  incompetency,"  while  it 
tells  us  also  that  according  to  the  statement 
of  their  own  leaders  the  Progressive  move- 
ment is  dead  in  Arizona.  This  journal 
gives  Senator  Sherman  as  fu'st  and  Elihu 
Root  as  second  choice  for  the  nomination. 
The  Tucson  Citizen  names  respectively  ex- 
Senator  Burton  and  Justice  Hughes,  and 
the  I*rescott  Journal-Miner,  Senator  Weeks 
and  e.x-Senator  Burton,  altho  it  confesses 
that  it  really  has  no  particular  choice. 
Both  these  papers  state  the  tariff  as  the 
issue  and  tell  us  also  that  the  Progressives 
will  rejoin  the  old  party. 

Nevada 

Passing  in  a  northerly  direction  through 
Nevada  we  hear  again,  but  from  the  Elko 
Free  Prens,  that  the  Progressives  Iiave 
fused  with  the  old  party.  The  choice  of 
nominee  is  first  -Justice  Hughes  and  second 
Senator  Borah.  The  issue  is  the  tariff,  and 
tills  journal  adds  for  our  information  that 
"Xe^■ada  is  feeling  business  depression  now 
more  than  at  any  time,  and  the  defeat  of 
Senator  Pittman  (Dem.)  is  a  foregone  con- 
dftsion,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  national  Administration." 

Utah 

In  the  adjoining  vState  of  Utah,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  informs  us  that  the  cam- 
paign will  be  fought  on  the  "tariff,  ^Mexico, 
and  the  war,"  and  mentions  Elihu  Root  as 
first  choice  and  former  vice-President  Fair- 
V)anks  or  ex-President  Taft  as  second.  As 
to  the  Progressives,  says  The  Tribune,  they 
maintain  an  organization,  but  the  In- 
dividuals are  drifting  back  into  the  Re- 
publican party  rapidly.  So  observes  also 
the  Logan  liepublican.  whicli  would  favor 
first  Elihu  Root  and  second  Henry  Ford 
on  the  tariff  platform;  while,  with  Senator 
Borah  first  and  Senator  Sherman  second  on 
this  prosperity  issue,  the  Park  City  Record 
observes: 

"There  will  be  no  'independent'  or 
Progressive  ticket  in  this  section.  The 
Progressives  are  now  ardent  Republicans, 
patiently  waiting  to  east  their  votes  with 
the  'overwhelming  majority'  for  a  Repub- 
lican President,  no  matter  who  he  may  be 
or  from  what  State  he  hails." 

^  yoming 

The  word  from  Wyoming  on  the  latter 
l>oint  as  it  comes  through  the  Cheyenne 
]V!/o)ninq  Tribune  is  that  "we  must  nomi- 
nate a  Republican,  but  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  significance  of  the  Progressive 
j)rotest  in  1912 — a  candidate  who  takes 
nothing  for  granted  and  knows  that  'the 
world  do  move.'"  Nearly  all  the  Pro- 
gressives have  come  back.  The  Tribune 
a<lds,  and  it  names  as  its  first  choice  for  the 
nomination  .Justice  Hughes  and  as  second 
Senator  Cummins  or  Borah  on  a  platform 
as  follows:  "The  tariff;  the  imsettled 
Mexican  situation;  Federal  aid  to  ptiblic 
highways;  preparedness  and  international 
arbitration;  regulation  of  trusts  and  labor- 
unions  with  a  \iew  to  curb  over-capitaliza- 
tion and  the  waste  of  strikes." 
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Montana 

Crossing  the  line  into  Montana,  we  learn 
from  the  Billings  Gazette  that  the  platform 
will  be  "protection  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer, manufacturer,  and  workingman  by 
an  adequate  tariff,  representing  at  least 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad,"  while  it  selects  for 
candidate  "the  choice  of  the  convention." 
This  journal  tells  us,  moreover,  that  through 
eastern  Montana  nearly  all  the  Progres- 
sives have  come  back  to  the  fold  of 
Republicanism. 

Idaho 

In  Idaho,  our  next  stop,  we  find  the 
favorite-son  State  of  the  Far  West.  Its 
senior  senator,  William  E.  Borah,  is  the 
first  choice  for  Presidential  honors  of  18 
out  of  20  editors.  As  one  puts  it,  "big- 
hearted,  big-brained  Bill  Borah  is  the  man 
of  the  hour  and  the  party's  one  and  best 
bet."  And  the  Council  Leader,  mindful 
of  its  geographical  position,  says: 

"We  believe  the  West  has  reached  a 
state  of  development  that  entitles  one  of 
its  sons  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair. 
In  our  present  senior  Senator  we  find  a 
man  fuUy  competent  for  the  position,  a 
man  who  understands  the  needs  of  both 
the  East  and  the  West.  He  is  the  greatest 
statesman  in  the  West  and  has  few  equals 
in  the  United  States." 

The  two  Idaho  journals  that  do  not 
select  Senator  Borah  name  EUhu  Root  and 
Justice  Hughes.  The  possibiUties  as  second 
choice  are:  ex-Senator  Burton,  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  Justice 
Hughes,  Elihu  Root,  Joseph  G.  Cannon. 
One  feature  of  importance  in  the  candidacy 
of  Senator  Borah,  as  various  Idaho  journals 
view  it,  is  that  he  wiU  weld  the  Republicans 
and  Progressives  together.  Most  of  the 
latter  have  come  back,  says  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Press,  and  with  a  man  of  Senator 
Borah's  type  to  head  the  ticket  Idaho 
would  assuredly  be  RepubUcan.  He  is 
progressive,  a  protectionist,  and  has  the 
record  of  loyalty  to  Republican  principles, 
which  gives  him  a  large  following.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Journal, 
while  telUng  us  that  most  of  the  Progres- 
sives have  returned  to  the  fold,  adds  that 
those  who  stiU  stay  out  claim  they  wiU 
keep  up  their  organization  and  put  a 
national  and  State  ticket  in  the  field. 
For  the  Republican  nomination  it  men- 
tions Senator  Borah  first,  and  says: 

"If  Borah  were  not  a  candidate  the 
Idaho  vote  in  the  national  convention 
probably  would  be  cast  for  a  strong  Middle- 
West  or  Eastern  leader.  Burton  possibly 
would  have  the  best  chance,  or  possibly 
Root.  The  Idaho  sentiment  is  progressive 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  sentiment  for 
a  candidate  of  wide  knowledge  of  national 
affairs — a  large  and  capable  leader — is  the 
first  consideration  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  Idaho  Repubhcans,  as  well  as  of  the 
party  leaders." 

The  Idaho  FaUs  Post  assures  us  that 
Senator  Borah  is  the  strongest  man  who 
coidd  be  nominated  because,  as  stated 
above,  he  would  unite  the  party,  and  it 
adds  that  the  future  action  of  the  Pro- 
gressives depends  very  largely  on  the 
wisdom  or  the  foohshness  of  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  RepubUcan  party.  "If  the 
party  is  wise  and  conciliatory  the  Pro- 
gressives wiU  reaffiliate.  If  not,  the  Re- 
pubhcans   wiU    have    lesson    No.    2    ad- 
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loaned.     We  have    loaned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 
single  cent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.     Write  for  booklet  describing  methods,  and 
6  of  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
81  State  National  Rank  Rnildlng,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Jbwmail  Makes 

Bow  Legs  &  Knock 
Knees  LooK Straight 


Improves  your  appearance  100  per  cent. 
Attaches  to  any  gaiter-band.  "Absolutely 
cannot  be  detached  no  matter  your  pr^si- 
tion.  Comfortable,  you  forget  you  wear 
them.  Sent  in  plain  package.  Postpaid, 
oOc.     Or  write  for  booklet. 

CAVANAGH  BROS.,       PotUville,  Pa. 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents.  Trade-Marks. 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

674  Woolworth  Bldg.,N.T. 

iij.j  F  St      Washint't-n,  I)   C. 


MUNN  &  CO. 
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3auscK"'|omb 

Balopticon 

gives  entertainment  as  novel,  as  inter- 
esting, as  varied  and  as  instructive  as 
the  talking  machine  gives  in  its  field. 
The  Home  Balopticon  projects  pictures, 
post  cards,  solid  objects,  etc.  Pictures  in  cor- 
rect position  from  left  to  right,  not  reversed, 
Now  fitted  with  special  400-waU  gas-filled 
Mazda  Lamp,  giving  illumination  superior  to 
any  similar  instrument  on  the  marLet.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  automatic  and  simple  enough 
for  child  to  operate.  Lenses,  mirrors  and  all 
mechanical  parti  of  high  quality — nnf  a  toy.  Ideal 
equipmrnt  (or  dub*  and  small  ichoolioom  as  well  as 
tfae  hofne. 

Coiti  but  $35— with 

aluminum  coated  wall* 
scieen  included.  Other 
models  for  various  re- 
Quircmeots$20  and  up. 

"Fun— and  Better" 

i<  an  intrreitinji  booklet  tell- 
ing  of  many  novel  ways  to 
rnlettain  with  the  Home 
BalopbcoQ.  Sent  hee  upon 
rcquctt. 

Bausch  tf  Ipmb  Optical  (p. 

SI2  ST.  PAUL  STREET     ROCHESVCR.  N.Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  MOTOR  WARM 


^^'%VC\ 


Auto  Radiator  &  Garage  Heater 


\ 


DIRKCT  lli;.\TING  sVSTKM 

Circulates    a    current  of    warm 
water    in    water-circulating 
system  of  motor. 

SoUm  tie  cold  (arafc 
problem.  Keeps  the  aato 
warm  in  the  coldest  weather 
and  makes  tiie  f  araf  e  com- 
forlabir. 

It  iipcrlaMe  — drive  roar 
car  in  the  larafc  aad  at- 
tach   the    beater.      Banu 

. :      V    loJay    for    </e- 
'  leiaturt,aJJnu- 

F. 
Ku^st  MFG.  CO. 

910  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  P». 


THE  WINTER  NECESSITY 


ministered."  Thus,  altho  the  majority  of 
the  editors  here  represented  saj-  that  the 
Progressive  party  has  collapsed  in  Idaho, 
or  that  if  it  attempts  to  run  a  State  ticket 
it  will  not  have  votes  enough  to  affect 
either  of  the  old  parties.  Progressive  feeling 
is  seemingly  still  running  pretty  strong. 
For  instance,  the  editor  of  the  Xampa 
Lender-Herald  tells  us  that  if  the  Republi- 
'  ans  put  up  a  Progressive  man  the  Pro- 
gressives will  mostly  return  to  the  fold; 
otherwise  they  will  run  an  indep>endent 
ticket,  and  this  informant  continues:  "I 
am  not  guided  by  mj'  personal  desires  in 
saying  this,  for  I  am  kno\Mi  as  an  old-line 
Repul)lican  or  standpatter.  I  am  just 
giving  it  to  you  as  it  looks  to  me."  In  like 
tones  speaks  the  editor  of  the  Weiser 
Signal,  who  observes: 

"A  great  majority  of  those  who  bolted  in 
1912,  and  half  of  those  who  did  not  bolt, 
believed  President  Taft  had  betrayed  us 
into  the  hands  of  a  national  plunderbund, 
and  even  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  re- 
mained in  the  wilds  of  Africa  nothing  could 
have  saved  his  Presidential  protege  from 
an  ignominious  defeat." 

By  way  of  contrast  we  quote  from  the 
Malad  City  Enterprise  the  statement  that 
with  President  Wilson  renominated,  as 
appears  likely,  there  is  "no  man  equal  to 
.Mr.  Taft  to  run  against  him." 

On  the  question  of  platform,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  States,  we  find  the  tariff  to 
be  the  foremost  issue.  Again,  some  join 
with  it  such  matters  as  defensive  pre- 
paredness, (Jovernment  control  of  mon- 
opoly, a  foreign  policy  of  vigor,  not 
vacillation,  repudiation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's Philippine  policy,  the  crushing 
of  the  spoils  system.  Democratic  extrava- 
gance and  inefficiency,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  merchant  marine.  On  the  latter 
point  the  Wood  River  Times  reminds  us 
that  there  is  not  an  American  vessel  to  be 
seen  on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  while  the 
Hollister  Herald  would  wage  the  campaign 
on  the  issue  of  "increased  Federal  control 
and  regulation  of  'big  business'  as  opposed 
to  the  Democratic  policy,"  and  the 
Emmett  Index  would  have  "a  more  pro- 
gressive policy  along  many  of  the  lines 
advocated  by  Roosevelt  and  his  associates." 

Washington 

We  have  now  reached  the  Coast,  and, 
l)Cf,'inning  with  the  State  of  Washington, 
learn  from  tlie  Spokane  Chronicle  the  fol- 
lowing disinterested  information: 

"  As  a  non-partizan  paper  it  would  hardly 
1k>  right  for  The  Chronicle  to  express 
preferences  as  to  the  nominee  or  the  issue 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Republicans.  Borah 
has  many  supporters  here;  Weeks  has 
friends;  Cummins  also;  Hughes  has  ar- 
dent admirers — but  no  real  crystallization 
of  sentiment  among  Washington  Republi- 
cans is  apparent  up  to  this  time.  .  .  .  Signs 
point  strongly  to  the  nomination  of  at 
least  a  'skeleton'  P*rogressive  ticket  in  this 
State  and  county  in  lUlG.  It  is  doubtful 
if  all  the  places  on  the  ticket  will  be  filled 
or  if  any  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to 
wage  an  aggressive  campaign.  Many 
Progressive  leaders  of  1912  are  already 
looking  forward  to  a  figlit  for  places  on  the 
regular  Republican  ticket  next  year — as 
Poindexter  for  Senator  and  'Bob'  Hodge 
for  Ciovernor.  But  it  is  considered  a  safe 
prediction  that  the  Progressive  party 
will  make  at  least  a  formal  reappearance  in 
the  field." 


Other  observers  ad'vise  us  that  the  matter 
is  in  doubt,  with  the  added  remark  that 
most  of  the  leaders  are  prepared  to  go  into 
the  party  which  looks  like  a  winner — what- 
ever it  happens  to  be.  Even  if  there 
should  be  a  third  ticket,  the  Walla  Walla 
Union  informs  us,  it  will  not  "cut  much 
ice,"  and  that  with  the  announcement  of 
Senator  Poindexter,  "lone  Progressive  in 
the  upper  house  of  Congress,"  that  he  is 
to  be  candidate  for  reelection  as  a  Re- 
publican, the  "waning  hopes  of  the  Bull 
Jkloosers  went  pretty  much  to  smash." 
The  Cohille  Slatesman-I ndex,  the  Sumas 
News,  the  Chehalis  Bee-Nugget,  and  others 
state  that  the  Progressives  have  gone  back 
to  the  Republican  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  advised  by  the  Ellensburg 
Record  that  if  a  strong  Progressive  Re- 
publican candidate  is  nominated,  the  Pro- 
gressives will  probably  return  to  the 
Republican  party,  but  that  if  a  reactionary 
man  is  named  it  is  not  probable  that 
Wa.shington  will  prove  Republican. 

As  a  candidate  fit  to  meet  the  situation 
in  the  party  this  journal  puts  Senator 
Cummins  first  and  Senator  Borah  second. 
But  Justice  Hughes  has  three  first  mentions 
in  this  State  and  one  second,  while  others 
named  are  ex-Senator  Burton,  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  Elihu  Root,  and  Congressman 
Mami.  The  Walla  Walla  Union,  which 
places  Justice  Hughes  first,  gives  Senator 
Borah  as  second  choice,  altho  it  realizes 
that  "on  account  of  geographical  consider- 
ations he  is  out  of  it."  As  to  the  issue, 
this  journal  says  it  is  the  tariff  once  again, 
and  especially  if  the  war  in  Eiu"ope  should 
end  before  the  campaign  is  under  way. 
Various  other  journals  also  fix  upon  the 
tariff,  and  some  would  include  as  well 
preparedness.  As  to  the  latter  the  Seattle 
Argus  observes:  "The  Coast  favors  arma- 
ment, but  it  is  hard  to  become  enthusiastic 
on  an  empty  stomach."  Another  secondary 
issue  is  the  Panama  Canal  tolls. 

Oregon 

Moving  soutliward  into  Oregon  we  are 
told  by  the  Portland  Orcgonian  that  the 
issue  is  military  preparedness  and  the 
tariff,  and  that  its  choice  of  candidates  is 
the  nominee  of  the  convention  "provided 
he  is  not  a  reactionary."  As  for  the  Pro- 
gressives, The  Oregonian  says  they  "cut  no 
figure."  Except  a  few  who  are  officially 
connected  with  the  party,  they  have  come 
back  to  the  Republicans.  Other  journals 
also  inform  us  that  the  Progressives  have 
returned  or  will  return  to  the  fold,  altho, 
as  the  Eugene  Register  says,  confirming 
the  Oregonian  s  statement,  "there  are  a 
few  leaders  left  who  feel  that  they  can  not 
consistently  return,  but  a  general  with  no 
privates  is  a  poor  fighting  unit."  Never- 
theless the  ^Marshfield  Coos  Bay  Times 
<'alls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Progressives  are  tending  to  go  back,  they 
will  balk  if  the  radical  conservatives,  the 
old-time  standpatters,  are  in  control. 

The  issue  of  191G,  according  to  this 
journal,  is  Peace,  and  it  argues  that 
"preparedness  for  war  fosters  the  war- 
spirit  and  eventuallj'  leads  to  war.  The 
West  wants  peace."  The  Oregon  con- 
temporaries of  this  journal,  however,  are 
more  interested  in  the  protective  tariff  as 
an  issue  to  offset  the  treasury  deficit  and 
"war-tax."  Concerning  candidates,  the 
Salem  Statesman  has  no  choice  to  express 
for  anybody  more  definite  than  "the  best 
man."  Justice  Hughes  receives  first  men- 
tion from  three  editors,  ex-President  Taft 
and   Senator   Cummins    one    from    each. 
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Senator    Borah,  ex-Senator    Burton,    anrl 
Senator  La  FoUette  are  each  named  once. 

California 

No  sooner  do  we  get  into  California  than 
we  realize  that  the  questions  of  candidate 
and  platform  are  overshadowed  by  the 
problem  of  Pi'ogressivism.  In  this  State 
the  Progressive  party  is  in  power,  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Fresno  Republican,  and 
it  arrived  there  by  "a  revolutionary  cap- 
ture of  the  Republican  organization  and 
nominations,  through  the  direct  primary 
in  1910.  We  have,  therefore,  already  been 
victorious  and  expect  again  to  be  victorious 
by  the  new  non-partizan  method.  We 
are,  therefore,  equipped  to  do  our  part  in 
whatever  course  Eastern  progressives  may 
adopt — conditioned  always  absolutely  on 
the  understanding  that  if  it  is  a  'Republi- 
can' ticket  we  are  expected  to  support,  it 
nuist  be  a  Republicanism  which  is  uncom- 
promisingly progressive  in  candidates,  plat- 
form, and  organization."  Since  this  was 
written,  at  an  election  held  on  October  26, 
a  gi'oup  of  laws  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  California.  "One  of  these,"  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  points  out,  "was 
designed  to  do  away  with  political  parties. 
It  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
impression  is  general  that  the  rejection  of 
the  measure  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the 
Progressive  party  in  California."  And 
Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Time.s,  writes:  "Hiram  Johnson, 
the  Progressive  Pretender,  sustained  a 
solar-plexus  blow  in  the  latest  popular 
vote."  The  Progressives  are  not  likely  to 
run  an  independent  ticket,  according  to  Mr. 
Otis,  who  adds :  ' '  Their  leaders  will  indicate 
with  gi'imaces  their  dislike  of  'crow,'  but 
the  rank  and  file  will  'line  up'  with  the  Old 
Guard."  California  Progressives,  observes 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  "stiU  think  they 
will  do  to  the  nation  what  they  have  done 
to  California — Mexicanize  its  policies." 

To  consider  the  status  of  the  Pro- 
gressives by  figures,  we  find  that  14  out  of 
42  California  editors  report  them  as  dis- 
appearing. Some  go  into  the  Republican, 
some  into  the  Democratic,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  them  into  the  Socialist  party, 
according  to  the  Healdsburg  Scimitar. 
From  the  Whittier  News  we  hear  that  the 
Progressives  will  follow  Governor  Johnson's 
lead  in  that  district,  and  the  editor  adds: 
"Personally  I  know  of  many  individual 
cases  where  a  once  rabid  Progressive  will 
now  vote  for  a  wooden  Indian  if  the 
Republican  party  honors  it  with  a  nomi- 
nation." While  11  editors  say  the  Pro- 
gressives are  fading  away,  there  are  10 
who  insist  that  they  wiU  run  an  inde- 
})endent  ticket.  How  evenly  opinion  seems 
to  be  divided  is  evidenced  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Pomona  Reviriv  that  the 
Progressives  have  largely  died  away  since 
the  election  of  October  26,  and  that  of  the 
Pomona  Progress,  which  claims  that  the 
Progressive  victory  in  California  last  fall 
(1914)  leads  the  Progressives  to  believe 
that  California  has  "renounced  the  Re- 
publican party  for  all  time." 

Above  we  have  seen  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican condition  the  return  of  the  Pro- 
gressives to  the  Republican  fold  on  the 
understanding  that  the  (;andidate,  plat- 
form, and  organization  must  be  of  pro- 
gressive character.  A  similar  idea  is  held 
by  11  out  of  our  total  of  42  California 
editors,  altho  they  do  not  all  express  it  in 
the  same  way.  For  instance,  the  Tulare 
Register    speaks    of    the    Progressives    as 


The  Chair  Above  You 

^        Let 

These 
Men 
Help 
You 
To  It 

THEY  all  started  at  the  bottom.  They  all  found  their 
way  to  the  top  by  ways  hard  and  long.  Let  them  show 
you  the  shorter  and  easier  way.  Let  them  tell  you  their  mis- 
takes and  their  experiences — so  that  you  can  go  ahead  with 
surer  step.  Learn  in  a  few  hours  what  they  learned  through 
manyyearsinthe" MASTER  WORKERS'  BOOK."  This 
text  was  originally  issued  in  four  volumes,  but 
is  about  to  be  published  in  one  volume,  well 
bound,  well  printed  and  well  illustrated,  1,500 
pages  crowded  with  ideas,  thoughts,  experiences 
and  instructions  that  will  help  you.  This  great  new 
volume  by  the  Master  Workers  of  this  country  is 
yours  free  of  charge,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  today. 

These  Four  Books  Now  Printed  as  One 

The  four  titles  listed  below  were  first  published  to  sell  at 
;^6. 00,  but  the  art  of  book-making  has  enabled  us  to  take 
these  four  great  books  and,  by  using  a  thin  Bible  paper, 
give  you  the  work  of  these  masters  in  one  splendid  volume. 

The  New  Freedom — By  Woodrow  Wilson 

The  Difficult  Art  of  Getting— By  John  D.  Rockefeller 
The  Empire  of  Business — By  Andrew  Carnegie 

The  Highways  of  Progress — By  James  J.  Hill 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  just  beginning,  or  whether  you  are 
already  at  the  head  of  a  big  business — the  books  that  these  men  have  written 
will  help  you.  It  makes  no  difference  if  you'are  a  business  man,  professional  man, 
writer,  thinker,  executive.  In  these  pages  you  will  find  things  never  thought  of 
or  heard  of  before.  Here  you  will  find  idea  after  idea  that  will  be  worth  money 
to  you;  thoughts  that  may  even  change  your  whole  life,  for  these  are  the  re- 
vealing books  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  America. 

With  the  World's  Work  for  a  Year 

It  is  because  we  want  you  to  read  the  WORLD'S  WORK,  the  great 
interpreter  of  progress,  and  because  we  know  that  reading  the 
WORLD 'S  WORK  is  a  habit  easily  formed,  that  we  will  give 
you  this  book  free  as  an  inducement  to  get  your  subscription      fS> 
for  the  WORLD'S  WORK.    Send  the  coupon  and  TEN     .-^j 
CENTS.     It  will  bring  the  first  number  of  the  maga- 
zine promptly.     It  will  bring  this  great  new  volume 
just  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  bindery,  all 
charges  prepaid,  for  examination.    We  will  enter     ^( 
your  subscription  for  the  WORLD'S  WORK      -JT 
for  one  year  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the     ^*^ 
book  when  you  see  it,  you  are  to  pay  us      ^ 
$i.oo,  the  regular  price  of  the  magazine        -  "^ 
and  keep  the  book  with  our  compli 
ments. 


Send  Only  lOc.  Now 

We  are    printing  a  limited     ^O, 
edition  of  this  great  Master 
Workers'    Book    and    this 
offer  closes  just  as  soon 
as  the  e!d,ition  is  ex- 
hausted,   and    the 
World's   Work   sub- 
scription    list     has 
reached  a  certain  figure. 
A  day's  delay  may  mean 
a     disappointment.       Send 
the  coupon  today. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


L.D. 
I2-I8-IS  1 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs — I  enclose  loc.  (stamps  accepted). 

Please  enter  my  name  for  "World's  Work"  for 

a  year  and   send   me  free  the  Master  Workers* 

Book — bound  in  cloth.     If  this  book  is  not  valuable 

to  me.  I  will  return  it  at  your  expense.    Otherwise,  I 

will  send  you  $3.00  for  the  magazine. 


Name Address. 


City State 

If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  full  at  once,  send  only  $3.00  with  your  order. 
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This  10-Day  Sample 
Mailed  Free 


The  Simple  Truth 

about 
Acid  "Mouth" 

**VVhy  do  cavities  appear  in 
my  teeth  in  spite  of  the  fact  I 
ahvays  brush  them  regularly?'* 

This  is  the  ^!/ery  on  the  lips 
of  thousands.  Here's  the  answer 
—''Acid-Mouth." 

peoeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

is  the  dentifrice  that  acts  against  acid- 
condition  of  the  mouth. 

Modern  prcsenation  of  the  teeth 
demanded  a  dentifrice  which  would  save 
teeth. 

The  undisguised,  unsweetened  taste 
of  Pebeco  will  surprise  you.  It  leaves 
a  feeling  of  delightful  hygienic  mouth 
cleanliness. 

Sample  Tabe  and  Test  Papers   FREE 

A  ten-day  trial  tube  and  acid-test  papers  to 
test  your  mouth  for  acid  —  sent  free.  May  we 
have  your  name  and  address  ? 


•/icn'Tt'  <i.-  rtJu^i^-, 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
126  William  Street,  New  York 

Csnadian  Office:   1   and  3  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal 

r. ~ ' 1 


fifteen  Hundred  Fmcts  end  Similes 


For  cnlivrninu  Srrri)on*.  Addrr^M*^,  Speeches,  etc.  A  Col- 
leriion  of  GikkI  and  Timely  Illustrations  with  which  to 
drive  your  Braument  home.  Incident*,  quotations,  and 
ljri(ht  atorie*  on  almoat  every  conceivable  lubjcct.  Some- 
thing hrrc  to  inlrtisify  your  evrrv  UUini  point.  Thorough 
topu.il  and  textual  index.  8vo.  Cloth,  471  pp.  $2  postpaid. 
FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foarlk  Ave..N.wYork 


(Fifteen  Hundred  Fact*  end  Similes 


Fresh  Air  Without  Drafts 


$000  Bayi  the 

^=  "Delany" 

Non  -  Breakable 

Ventilating  Draft 

Shield. 

For  homes,  of- 
fices, schools. 
iiir<titutions,  fac- 

tnrip'',  etr. 

a  low  price,  effit  irnt 
34  to  4}   inches  «id. 
full>'  fini-'hed  in  Itl.u  W  ■  ;.  1 

10  Days'  Free  Trial 

mcr— «falntt  drafu  in  winter      « )riii  r  n 

r lO-DAY  TRIAL  CUL     - 

;   T7iklTtrs&lVtntlUtliicO«  ,400E.14th8t.,KaotkiCIty,Mo.    • 

In.         "  ■  i 

I    rtfuDd  nij  uildcj. 
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"watehfully  waiting  and  inclined  to  go 
back"  if  the  platform  and  candidate  are 
of  the  right  serf.  But  the  Lakeport  Bee 
says  that  "the  question  of  reunion  of  the 
Republican  and  Progressive  parties  lies 
mainly  with  the  Republicans."  Summing 
up  the  situation,  the  Porters\Tlle  Mes- 
senger informs  us  that  while  the  Pro- 
gressive party  in  California  is  stronger 
probably  than  in  other  States  because  the 
political  machinery  of  the  State  is  in  its 
hands,  yet,  owing  to  the  general  depression 
in  business,  Republicans  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  reahze  the  necessity  of 
working  for  a  triumph  of  Republican 
principles,  and  it  adds  that  "personal 
partyism  is  no  longer  popular." 

As  to  the  candidate,  the  strictlj'  Re- 
publican San  Francisco  Chronicle  asks  only 
for  "a  sound  Protectionist"  with  protec- 
tion for  his  platform,  while  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  would  couple  "America  First"  wnth 
protection  and  names  Flihu  Root  first 
choice  and  Senator  Sherman  s(>cond.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  receives  only  this 
mention  in  California,  where  other  possi- 
ble candidates  run  as  follows:  Elihu  Root, 
13;  Senator  Borah,  S;  Justice  Hughes, 
8;  Governor  Johnson,  7;  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, 6;  Senator  Cummins,  6;  ex-President 
Taft,  0;  President  Wilson,  4.  Others  men- 
tioned are  Congressman  Mann,  Senator 
La  FoUette,  ex-Ambassador  Herrick;  Gov- 
ernor Willis,  of  Ohio;  former  Vice-President 
Fairbanks,  ex-Senator  Beveridge,  Henry 
Ford,  Major-General  Goethals,  and  Gov- 
ernor Whitman.  Some  journals  think  it 
too  early  yet  to  state  their  preference  and 
feel  they  would  rather  wait  for  "a  full- 
sized  man  fo  show  his  head  in  the  offing." 
A  side-light  on  the  availability  of  Governor 
Johnson  is  afforded  in  the  remark  of  the 
Long  Beach  Telegram  that  altho  it  has  op- 
posed him  "in  the  interests  of  harmony," 
still  it  would  like  to  see  him  nominated  for 
Vice-President. 

The  platform  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date, say  28  editors,  is  a  protective  tariff. 
Preparedness,  mentioned  by  9,  is  next 
in  prominence.  Other  issues  stated  are: 
The  Administration's  foreign  policy;  the 
abolition  of  the  war-tax;  the  Panama- 
Canal  tolls;  a  square  deal  for  big  business; 
economy  in  the  national  Government;  the 
merchant  marine;  progress! vism;  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine;  the  socialization  of  industrial 
activities;  America's  attitude  in  the  war, 
and  real  neutrality.  The  editor  of  the  Co- 
rona Courier  speaks  out  in  meeting  to  the 
voters  on  candidates  and  issue  as  follows: 


"I  am  heartily  sick  of  Roosevelt  and  his 
noisy  talk;  Taft  is  proving  a  better  man 
out  of  office  than  in;  Wilson  deserves 
credit  for  many  things,  but  there  are  a 
few  suggestions  going  the  rounds  out  here 
in  the  West  that  his  opposition  from  Wall 
Street  in  19 IG  will  not  be  very  pronounced 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  big  loan  went 
through  .so  very  easily  with  not  a  word 
from  Washington.  In  harmony  \\'ith  strict 
neutrality  we  can  hardly  see  how  he  could 
have  avoided  entering  a  protest. 

"The  issue  should  not  be  that  old  ghost 
of  an  issue,  the  tariff,  but  rather  a  return 
to  a  truly  business  administration,  run  on 
business  principles,  with  a  \'iew  of  getting 
the  greatest  returns  for  the  monej'  spent. 
All  this  talk  of  a  greater  .t\jmy  and  Navy 
is  pure  buncombe,  and  the  Administration 
should  be  big  enough  to  see  the  hidden 
graft.  If  only  the  people  would  do  a  liUle 
thinking  for  themsehes  and  not  let  the  big 
dailies  do  it  all l" 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    BALKANS 


November  30. — In  Montenegro  the  Aus- 
trians  capture  Plevlje  and  take  Jabuka 
in  northern  Novabazar. 

December  1. — Monastir  surrenders  to  the 
Bulgarians.  Roumania  mines  the  Dan- 
ube, closing  the  river  both  to  the 
Russians  and  the  Bulgars. 

December  3. — The  Entente  Allies  reject 
Greece's  proposal  that  the  details  of 
Allied  freedom  of  action  in  Macedonia 
and  in  Greek  waters  be  left  to  a  com- 
mission formed  of  the  General  Staffs 
of  the  Allied  and  Greek  armies. 
The  Franco-British  Une,  which  runs  from 
east  of  Strumitsa  through  Krivolak, 
to  the  Crna  River,  holds  fast. 

December  7. — In  Montenegro  the  Austrian 
forces  reach  a  point  fifteen  miles  within 
the  borders,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Plevlje;  to  the  south,  above  Berane, 
they  are  attacking  the  Montenegrin 
main  position^.  Further  south,  it  is 
claimed,  the  Austrians  force  their  way 
into  Ipek.  In  the  southeastern  corner, 
the  Bulgarians  take  Djakova. 

December  8. — Indications  are  that  the 
Allied  forces  are  compelled  to  retreat 
from  Krivolak  to  Demir  Kapou.  Part 
of  the  Servian  Army  is  said  to  have 
reached  Epirus,  in  Greece. 

GENERAL 

November  30. — Small  gains  are  claimed  by 
Constantinople  on  Gallipoli,  near  Ana- 
farta  and  Sedd-el-Bahr.  Turkish  suc- 
cesses are  reported  also  in  the  Van 
region  in  the  Caucasus,  with  the 
retirement  of  the  enemy.  In  ^leso- 
potamia,  Turkey  announces,  the  British 
troops  are  in  full  flight  southward. 

December  1. — Premier  Asquith  announces 
the  total  British  casualties  both  naval 
and  mihtary,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  November  9,  to  equal  510,230. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
that  Italy  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  other  Allies  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  Foreign  Minister  Son- 
nino  also  pledges  Italy's  aid  in  the 
Balkans.  Blizzards  impede  operations 
against  Austria.  Vienna  reports  Italian 
repulses  at  OslaAia  and  Alonte  San 
Alichele,  with  the  partial  destruction 
of  an  Italian  force  near  San  Martino. 

December  3. — Rome  describes  two  heavy 
Austrian  attacks  in  the  region  west  of 
Lake  Garda,  which  gain  a  foothold, 
but  are  finally  routed. 

December  4. — Heavy  rains  hinder  action 
all  along  the  Western  front.  Patrol  en- 
counters are  reported  in  Artois,  France, 
and  livelj'  mining  at  other  points. 

London  announces  advices  from  Meso- 
potamia to  the  effect  that  while  General 
TowTishend's  forces  were  forced  back 
over  100  miles  to  Kut-el-Amara,  the 
retreat  was  orderlj'  and  with  little  loss. 
Two  river  boats  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  total  casualties  of  this  campaign 
are  given  at  4,567;  Turkish  prisoners 
taken,  at  1 ,600.  Constantinople  still  in- 
sists the  British  are  fleeing  desperately 
toward  Basra  (Bassorah),  suffering 
great  loss.  Treachery  of  Arab  tribes- 
men is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  Brit- 
ish failure.  On  the  Caucasian  front, 
the  Turks  are  in  flight  along  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Lake  Van. 

December  5. — German  dispatches  describe 
a  Russian  repulse  southwest  of  Lake 
Babit,  west  of  Riga.  Russian  reports 
indicate  a  renewal  of  German  activi- 
ties in  the  Dvinsk  region,  from  "Bor- 
skoy  village"  to  Illuxt,  on  the  Dwina. 
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Constantinople  claims  that  the  British 
forces  are  driven  out  of  Kut-el-Aniara, 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  forced  to  take  to 
boats  in  the  river. 

December  7. — In  the  Champagne  district, 
near  Berry-au-Bac,  says  Berlin,  a 
large  mine -explosion  wins  a  French 
trench.  Over  800  fin^t  of  another 
French  advance  is  captured  east  of 
Auberive,  near  Reims.  Belgian  and 
French  artillery  endeavor  to  dislodge 
the  Germans  from  Hetsas.  Fresh  in- 
undations in  the  Yser  region  embar- 
rass the  (jermans. 

North  of  Monte  Sun  Michele,  on  the 
Isonzo  front,  the  Italians  capture  a 
fort  and  large  entrenchment  near 
Peteano,  penetrating  the  Austrian  lines. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

December  5. — In  a  revolutionary  outbreak 
at  Shanghai  rebels  seize  the  war-ship 
Chao-ho  and  open  fire;  on  other  war- 
ships and  the  arsenal.  The  Chinese 
Government  later  reports  that  altho  the 
Governor  of  Shanghai  is  killed,  the 
mutiny  is  dispersed,  without  sequel. 

December  6. — The  Spanish  Cabinet  re- 
signs tlu-ough  a  dispute  on  the  priority 
of  economic  measures  over  military. 

DOMESTIC 

December  2. — A  verdict  of  guilty  is  ren- 
dered against  Dr.  Karl  Buenz  and  three 
other  Hamburg -American  officials  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  on 
the  charge  of  (conspiring  to  defraud 
the  United  vStates  by  falsely  obtaining 
clearance  papers  for  German  war-ship 
supply-ships.  They  are  sentenced  to 
one  and  one-half  years'  imprisonment. 

December  3. — The  immediate  recall  of 
Captain  Boy-Ed  and  Captain  von 
Papen,  the  naval  and  military  attaches 
of  the  German  Embassy,  is  demanded 
by  our  Government,  on  the  ground  of 
"improper  activities  in  mihtary  and 
naval  matters." 

In  Chicago  the  grand  jury  finds  a  total 
of  2,484  indictments  against  54  labor- 
men,  who  are  accused  of  being  crooked 
business  agents  of  the  labor-unions, 

December  4. — The  Oscar  II.,  chartered  by 
Henry  Ford,  sails  for  Europe  with  83 
peace-workers  aboard. 

Baron  George  Wilhelm  von  Brincken, 
Attache  of  the  German  Considate  in 
San  Francisco,  is  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  heading  a  dynamite  squad  to  destroy 
American  munitions-plants. 

December  6. — Germany  calls  on  the  United 
States  for  an  explanation  of  the  demand 
for  the  recall  of  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen. 
Secretary  Lansing's  reply  substantially 
reiterates  his  former  demand. 

The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  convenes.  Estimates  for  the 
Wilson  defense-program,  placed  before 
it,  reach  $152.3.54,259  for  the  Army 
and  $211,518,074  for  the  Navy. 

December  7. — The  President  reads  his 
annual  address  before  Congress,  ad- 
vocating "full  partnership  between  the 
nations  of  the  western  hemisphere," 
preparedness  for  "permanent  security," 
the  punishment  of  conspiring  "hyphen- 
ates" or  aliens  within  our  borders,  a 
Government-owned  merchant  marine, 
revenue  measures,  legislation  benefiting 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  inquiry 
into  the  raihoad  laws,  and  laws  giving 
Federal  aid  to  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education, 

December  8. — Our  Government  demands 
from  Austria  in  a  sharp  note  a  disavowal 
of  the  Ancona  sinking,  reparation,  as- 
surance the  affair  will  not  be  repeated, 
and  punishment  of  those  responsible. 
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gives  natural  beauty 
to  skin  and  hair 
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Resinol  Soap  is  not  only  un- 
usually cleansing  and  softening, 
but  its  regular  use  gives  to 
the  skin  and  hair  that  natural 
beauty  of  perfect  health  which 
even  the  best  of  cosmetics  can 
only  imitate.  Pimples,  redness 
and  roughness  disappear,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  com- 
plexion becomes  clear,  fresh 
and  velvety. 

The  soothing,  restoring  influ- 
ence that  makes  this  possible 
is  the  Resinol  which  this  soap 
contains  and  which  physicians 
have  prescribed   for  years  in 
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Resinol  Ointment,  in  the  care 

/ 

of  skin  and  scalp  troubles. 
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If  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition  through 
negrlect  or  an  unwise  use  of  cosmetics, 
apply  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  and  let 
it  remain  on  ten  minutes  before  wash- 
ing with  Resinol  Soap. 

[ 
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Resinol  Soap  is  .sold  by  all  drugrgists 
and  dealers  in  toilet  goods.    For  a  trial 
size  cake  and  miniature  box  of  Resinol 
Ointment,  write  to  Dept.  1-A,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer  —  EVERGREEN  BliAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
Small  box  25c  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO, 

383-387  Ellicott  St,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Feed  For  Eggs! 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  layers  produce —while  the 
price  of  eggs  is  soaring. 

Free 
Book 

By  Experts 

Just  out.  Tells 
how  to  feed  fot 
eggs  —  how  to 
develop  poultry 
for  market  and 
show.    Your  name 
on  postal  brings  it. 
Get  the  book.  Then 
go  to  dealer  near  you 
who  handles  Red  Comb. 
Ask  for  Red  Comb  Meat 
Maah— the  great  egg-maker. 

Edwards  &  Loomis  Co..  343RNo.  Elizabeth  St..  Chicago.  III. 
Also  Manafactarers  of  the  Famoas  Red  Horn  Dairy  Feeds 


T^eBESTLIGHT 


\V'ith"Best"lightlhehumblesthome 
is  as  brilliant  as  the  millionaire's  pal- 
ace. A  safe,  powerful,  portable  light 
which  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Every  lamp  fully  warranted,  200 
styles  of  lamps.  Agenh  inanlej  everyi- 
where.       THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO." 

92E,  5th  St,.  Canton.  O.   ■ 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
^•^^^^^^^^^"^■^^  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned, 
VICTOR  J,  EVANS  &  CO,,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C . 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


Use  Your 

Own 
Talking 
Machine 


The  turi  peaii  wjii-  has  i-ieatt'fl  a  ^rt'at  dt-niand  anri  unlitiiited  dfpor- 
tunitias  for  those  who  km"-  Spanish,  French,  German  <.r  Italian. 
Now  is  tlie  time  to  bt-'ttci"  yi.ur  ptisitioii  oi*  iucreasi- 
your  business.  Yt»u  cau  leara  quickly  and  easily. 
at  home,  during  spare  uioiuents,  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's    Practical    Linguistry 
(Highest  Award  Panama- Pacific  Exposition) 

^'i>u  siniDlv  listen  to  tlie  living  voire  of  a 
nativp  professor  pronounce  the  foreign 
language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know 
it.  0>ir  records  fit  all  talking  machines. 
C'olninl)ia,  Victor,  etc.  Write:  for  free 
"Language Treaatise'*  and  particularsof 
trial  offer. 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
902  rtitnam  Bldt^..  '2  >V.  45th  St.,  i\.  V. 


.MID-WINTER  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

THE    AMERICAN  A  BORN    TRA\T:LER 

THE  Amorioan  people  are  born  travel- 
ers. They  must  travel.  It's  in  their 
blood.  The  restless  spirit  of  Western 
eivilization  demands  movement.  "Any- 
where but  here,"  the  slogan  of  European 
tourists,  may  be  almost  applied  to  con- 
tinually moving  hosts  at  home,  ever  looking 
for  new  scenes  and  untrodden  bj-Tvays. 
We  come  by  this  spirit  naturally,  for  was 
not  America  discovered  and  peopled  l)y 
travelers,  adventurers,  and  seekers  after 
new  and  strange  lands?  Their  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  later  generations,  and  mixed 
with  the  influx  of  foreign  immigration 
whose  very  coming  has  denoted  an  ambi- 
f  ion  for  new  sights.  We  are  to-day  standing 
before  the  world  in  the  character  of  a 
nation  of  travelers. 

The  average  American  considers  his 
travel-record  much  in  the  same  hght  as  his 
collection  of  stamps  or  coins,  and  adds 
items  thereto  from  time  to  time  in  the 
hope  of  ultimately  reaching  the  supreme 
goal — a  perfect  collection,  a  1ravel-n>(;ord 
that  shall  embrace  the  world.  No  man  ever 
has  reached,  or  probably  ever  will  reach, 
tile  summit  of  his  ambition,  but  the  aim  is 
none  the  less  noteworthy.  Unfortunately 
our  countrj-men  have  been  far  too  prone 
hitherto  to  cast  their  eyes  eastward  to 
F^urope,  leaving  America  to  come  last 
or,  as  often  happens,  leaving  it  alone  to 
the  end. 

But  the  typical  American  will  not  cease 
traveling  even  tho  deprived  of  his  beloved 
Europe.  If  east  he  can  not  go,  he  will  travel 
west,  or  south,  or  north,  and  therein  lies 
tho  tale  of  America's  new  travel-impetus. 
For  America  was  for  many  iirst  discovered 
in  191") — discovered  l)y  her  own  peojile  and 
brought  forth  into  a  linie-liglit  of  i)ublicity 
that  future  enticements  from  the  Old 
World  will  not  dim.  IIa\'ing  been  dis- 
coven'd,  the  year  101  (>  will  see  her  explored 
and  exploil('(i  to  a  degree  l)eyond  the  hopes 
of  the  most  ardent  "See  America  First" 
enthusiast.  The  European  War  has  meant 
great  things  for  America,  not  primarily  in 
the  side  of  war-munitions  and  food- 
products,  or  the  establishment  of  the  dollar- 
basis  of  currency,  but  in  forcing  us  to  see 
our  own  country  and  a  little  something  of 
its  wonderful  .scenery,  its  vast  agricultural 
domain,  and  its  gigantic  manufacturing 
facilities.    One  year  of  it  ser\-es  to  increase 


a  desire  for  more  and  to  convince  one  that 
travel-opportunities  in  America  are  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible. 

Americanshaveleamed 
the  true  meaning  of  trav- 
el comforts,  for  nowhere 
in  the  world  have  tra\el 
and  its  accessories  re- 
ceived such  scientific 
study  and  complete  de- 
velopment as  in  this  eoun- 
tr>'.  Comfort,  conveni- 
ence, promptness,  and 
safety  have  been  brought 
to  a  highly  developed 
plane,  almost  approach- 
ing perfection.  Hence- 
forth the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  American  trav- 
el will  serve  as  a  gage 
where\\-ith  to  measure 
tho  efficiency  of  foreign 
service. 

During  tho  past  year  California  and  the 
West    were    the   goal    of    the   majority    of 


He  who  through  good  fortune  or  good 
management    can    enjoy    the    luxuries    of 
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travelers,  due  largely  to  the  expositions  at 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  During  the 
coming  year  travel  bids 
fair  to  spread  more  even- 
ly to  all  portions  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  out- 
lying depend(>ncies  and 
near-liy  neighl>ors.  Last 
year  the  Mediterranean 
still  drew  its  quota,  but 
the  entrance  of  Italy  in- 
to the  war  and  increased 
"  ar-acti\iRes  in  tho  Le- 
ant and  toward  EgA-pt 
i\e  left  Spain  the  only 
Mediterranean  colintry 
free  from  the  grip  of 
Mars.  Wlnle  the  field  for 
t  nncl  has  been  narrowed, 
tlie  home  outlook  has 
inuiKAL  \tutT.\TioN.    been  broadened. 


ANCIENT  CUFF-DWELLING  NEAR  THE  MODERN  ROOSEVELT  DAM  IN  ARIZONA. 


winter  travel  is  thrice  blest,  because  the 
facilities  for  travel  in  winter  are  better 
than  at  other  seasons.  Travelers  from  our 
northern  regions  may  escape  the  rigors  of 
winter  w^hen  he  journeys  to  a  section  of  the 
countrj'  mth  a  more  equable  climate,  and 
where  vegetation  of  a  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  region  will  delight  his  soul.  For 
the  winter  traveler,  resorts  in  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  America  have  their  best 
season.  A  brief  survey  will  be  attempted  of 
some  of  the  goals  for  winter  travelers, 
with  an  outline  of  the  ways  by  which  they 
may  be  reached  most  comfortably  and 
advantageously. 

CALIFORNIA 

One  year  ago  the  eyes  of  travelers  in  the 
non-combatant  world  were  turned  ex- 
pectantly and  hopefully  to  California.  Two 
(>xpositions  were  in  process  of  building.  On 
them  rested  largely  the  ambitions  and 
aspirations  of  thousands  whose  hopes  were 
centered  in  that  meritorious  movement 
having  the  familiar  slogan — "See  America 
First."  Did  these  expositions  come  up 
to  tho  standard  set  for  them?  Did  they 
proyo  an  honor,  not  only  to  the  State  of 
Cahfornia  that  produced  them,  but  to  the 
whole  United  States,  which  fostered  and 
patronized  them?  Ask  any  one  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  gaze  on  that  Tower  of 
Jewels  or  stand  in  that  Court  of  the  Four 
Seasons  at  San  Francisco,  or  stroll  of  an 
evening  along  the  exquisite  Prado  at 
San  Diego. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  no 
more.  Save  for  the  beautiful  Fine  Arts 
Euilding,  which  will  remain  open  for  a  few 
months,  the  gorgeous  spectacle  is  only  a 
memory.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
fascinating  Exposition  at  San  Diego,  for  a 
movement  recently  .set  on  foot  resulted  in 
a  decision  to  keep  it  open  until  October, 
191().  Not  only  that,  but  the  exhibits  will 
be  amplified  by  numerous  additions  from 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  The  ex- 
positions, after  all,  were  only  typical  of  the 
beauty  of  California  and  of  what  Cali- 
fornia has  accomplished.  Whether  the 
expositions  live  or  die,  the  wonders  of  the 
Golden  State  remain. 

The  routes  to  and  from  California  are 
many  and  embrace  diversified  oppor- 
tunities   for    sightseeing.       The    Eastern 
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traveler  may  journey  via  New  Orleans  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  or  he  may  take 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Memphis  as  his 
gateway  to  the  West,  selecting  one  of 
several  delightful  routes  across  the  plains 
and  the  Great  Divide.  If  time  is  a  con- 
sideration, the  "Overland  Limited"  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Union 
Pacific,  and  Southern  Pacific  hnes  will  land 
him  in  San  Francisco  sixty-five  hours 
after  leaving  Chicago.  By  this  route  also 
one  may  connect  at  Ogden  with  the  Salt 
Lake  Route  southwest  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Southern  California,  taking  the  "Los 
Angeles  Limited,"  or  the  "Pacific  Limit- 
ed" (via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  from  Chicago  to  Omaha),  or  north- 
westward from  Ogden  over  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  and  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company  to  Portland, 
Tacoma,  and  Seattle.  The  "Oregon- 
Washington  Limited"  and  the  "Portland- 
Puget  Sound  Express"  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.  to 
Omaha)  cover  this  route.  The  "San  Fran- 
cisco Limited,"  and  "California  Mail," 
each  over  the  Northwestern  Line,  or  the 
"Pacific  Limited,"  over  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  routes  from  Chicago 
to  Omaha,  cover  the  same  route  as  the 
"Overland  Limited." 

For  those  who  wish  to  pierce  the  heart 
of  the  American  Rockies  and  view  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  offers  an  optional 
route  via  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  Tennessee  Pass,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  journey  may  be  continued  to  San 
Francisco,  \'ia  Ogden  and  the  Southern 
Pacific,  or  via  the  Western  Pacific  through 
Feather  River  Canon.  Through  trains 
from  Denver  are  run  via  the  latter  route, 
notably  the  "Pacific  Coast  Limited"  and 
the  "Scenic  Limited."  Connections  may 
be  also  made  at  Salt  Lake  City  southwest 
to  Los  Angeles,  or  northwest  to  Portland 
and  Seattle.  The  Colorado  Midland 
operates  a  scenic  route  over  the  Rockies 
from  Denver  through  Colorado  Springs  and 
Glenwood  Springs,  connecting  at  Grand 
Junction  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  Portland, 
Tacoma,  or  Seattle  before  proceeding 
southward  to  San  Francisco  have  several 
optional  routes.  The  Northern  Pacific 
from  St.  Paul  to  Portland  has  direct  con- 
nections from  Chicago  via  the  North- 
western, St.  Paul,  or  BurUngton  Unes.  The 
principal  through  trains  from  Chicago  to 
Portland  over  this  route  are  the  "North 
Coast  Limited"  (via  Chicago  and  North- 
western), the  "Northern  Pacific  Express" 
(via  the  Burlington),  and  the  "Puget 
Sound  Limited"  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  via  Burlington  Line  to  BiUings, 
Montana,  and  thence  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  Portland.  From  Portland  the 
Shasta  Route  via  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  leads  south  to  San  Francisco. 

"The  Olympian"  and  "The  Colum- 
bian" trains  are  operated  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  on  its  own  through 
lines  from  Chicago  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma; 
also  to  Portland  via  Spokane  by  Oregon 
R.R.  and  Navigation  lines.  The  Great 
Northern  from  St.  Paul  operates  the 
"Oriental  Limited"  and  the  "Glacier  Park 
Limited"  to  Portland  and  Vancouver,  the 
connection  from  Chicago  being  by  the  Bm-- 
lington  Route,  and  the  "Great  Northern 
Express"  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
via  Burhngton  to  BiUings,  Montana,  and 
thence  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
westward. 
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SOen  if 
you  donotfiay  Golf 

— it  is  great  to  spend  the  winter  where  golfing  is  good — where 
all  the  snow  you  see  is  on  the  tops  of  mountains  far  away. 
It  is  great  to  bathe  in  the  ocean  in  January — to  enjoy  all  your 
usual  summer  pastimes. 

With  the  lid  on  the  Mediterranean,  Southern  California  has 
become,  more  than  ever,  the  Winter  Playground  of  the  world — 
there  is  no  question  of  that.  The  only  question  is  how  to  get 
there,  and 

UNION  PACIFIC 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

is  Wisdom's  answer. 

This  is  the  warm  winter  way  to  Southern  California — traverses 
broad  expanses  v^rhere  snov^  blockades  are  impossible. 
"Particular  trains  for  particular  people" — Los  Angeles  Limited 
and  Pacific  Limited   from  Chicago  every  day,  straight   to   Los 
Angeles,  the  Gateway  to  our  American  Riviera. 

Ask  for  Set  No.  35  of  descriptive  booklets.     Address 

W.  S.  BasJnger,  G.  P.  A. 

Union  Pacific 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


T.  C.  Peck,  G.  P.  A. 

Salt  Lake  Route 
Loi    Angeles,    Cal. 
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HUMOROUS    HITS 

and  ''How  to  Hold  an  Audience" 


A  bookfal  of  inodem 
recitations  —  short  —suc- 
cessful '*  HITS'*— per- 
sonally gathered  and 
tested  in  use  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  Director  of 
the  Public  Speaking 
Club  of  America. 


Special  feature  :  Ex- 
pert advice  on  use  of  the 
Voice,  bieatli,  modulation, 
pause,  intensity,  gesture, 
impersonation,  memoriz- 
in'j.  etc.  Price  $1;  post- 
paid $1.11. 
FINR&WAGNALLSCO. 
NeiT  York 


HOW  TO   SPEAK 


IN  PUBLIC,-.-^ 

the  Public  Speaking  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, by  Granville  Kleiser.  A  cora- 
'  plete  and  practical  course  of 
'  self-instruction  by  a  master  of 
the  art.  It  teaches  men  to  think  on 
their  feet.  Cloth  bound,  S4S  PP.  Sent 
post-paid  for  $1.40.  Read  also: 
*'How  to  Develop  Power  and  Person- 
ality in  Speaking."  by  the  same  author.  Cloth  bound, 
446  pp.  Sent  post-paid  for  $1.40.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Watkins   Clen    on 
Seneca  Lake,  N.Y. 

Wm.  E.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


SBeOEN  SPRINGS 

A  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  tiiis  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The  treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  1  reatments 
are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Tvvo  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 
npf  ll-»  T%  X  nPf  to  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
IHr  r^AIIH^  Nauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 
*  *  -lA-i  MJJTk.  JL  J.  Ik-r  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2  AVERAGES 
64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  Amer- 
ican Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Khenmatism.  Gout,  Dtabetes,  Obesity,  Aeitritts,  IS'eural- 
g-ia,  Afiaemia,  Diseases  ojf  the  Dizestive  Systetn  and  Liver,  Heart  and  Circulatory  System,  Kidney 
Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages  muDrpaued  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exer- 
cise.   Well-kept  Golf  Course.    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 
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Books   Which   Have  Made 
MILLIONS 
^OF  AMERICANS 
LAUGH 


By  Joiiah 

Allen' *  Wife 


Marietta 
HoUer 

Samantha  versus  Josiah.  By  "Josiah  Allen's 
Wife'"  (Marietta  Holley).  Inimitably  funnydis- 
cussions  of  the  natural  and  supernatural.  Cloth, 
400  pages.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Berton 
Braley.    Ji.so. 

Samantha  in  Europe.  A  screamingly  funny 
narrative  of  a  trip  abroad.  Large  octavo,  714 
pages.  Beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  Rich 
Cover  Design.  Cloth,  $2.50;  Half  Leather,  {4.00. 
Sweet  Cicely, or  Josiah  Allen  in  Politics,  and 
His  Queer  Experiences.  Large  octavo.  Cloth. 
Profusely  illustrated.    I2.00. 

FUNK4  WAGNALLSCO.,3S4-60FonrtliATe.,NewYork 


Use  the  Right  Word 
In  the  Right  Place 


The  ri^ht  use  of  words  is  a 
necessary  part  of  every  man  and 
woman's   daily   life.      In   every 
occupation,    business,  and   pro- 
fession, you  are  judfied  by  your 
use  of  words.     The  better  you 
use  them  the  better  your  chance  for 
advancement.      Good    English    and 
food  fortune  £0  hand  in  hand. 

THERE'S  A  FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  YOU- 

.    How  to  Become  a 
^  ^)  Master  of  English 

It    will  show   you   how  the 
Kleiser    Course    in    Practical 
En£lish  will  help  you  to' 
Enltrfe  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Uic  the  Rifkt  Word  u  the  Rifbl 

Pl.ce 
Write    Tactful,    Forceful    Letters. 
Adverlitemeoti,    Stories,     Ser- 
mons, Treatiiet,  Etc.-^ 
Become    an    Eofafiof    CooTersa- 

tionalist 
F.nter  Good  Society  — 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and 
loilaence  io  Yoar  Conunimity. 
Note— Yon  proliahly  have  an  ar- 
citiiiintanr*'  «ho  wkiiIcI  b.-  intrrt-^l.-il 
in  tl.i-  -pl.-ii.li.l   i>  htnirtuih.  su  artcr 
\t""  ~  i:u  f  ti.  ."o  ij.ni   \  ..untflf.  aild  hi.i 
l..tiu.    ..imI    ii.idrr-^  iind  wt.  ui||  w.nU 

liiiti  di-tniU  ulio—witbout  luention- 
'u\^  your  lialuL*. 

Detach.  Sign,  and  Mail  Thii: 


Kunk  4  WaifnalU  Company,  3M-J60  Fourth  Avo.,  New  York. 
(irntlrmm  .-—Send  me  frin^  nf  chara:©  or  oblifration.  the 
bofikU'i,  "  How  to  itfHfinii.  A  .Mai*t«'r  of  Enjfliah,**  toother 
wilh  full  nArticiilarw  of  (iri-nvillo  Klf U«>r*8  Courve  in  Prac- 
tical KntflUh  and  Mvntal  Kfficii>ncy;  alwBond  B&mo  to  person 
wboae  nAme  1  bavo  written  undtTUvath  my  own.  (&3i) 

Name 


AddrtM. 

rtrttf 


stale. 


eib 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

riw  Krr.1l  rliil(lr<-n'«rlii->ir  tli.it  rvtry  lx>v  ami 

kirl    liiiiilil  own.     A  new  cdiimn  with  K  colorcMl 

;  '        ■  ;iml  ovrr  Km  oilier  illii^i  nit ion'<.      tlui. 

ii.on:  by  mail  $1  n.    Funk  A  WaimalU 

Ciiiisny.   3M-60   Foarth    Av.nni',    New    York 


CASSELL'S 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 

By  F.   Martin  Dancan 

A   -limilr.   nil  I   l,u;t,ly  intorcsting  description  of  the 
whole  A-  in  one  volume  by  one  of  the 

fno"  nc:  theday.        It  ul..,  i  .  I,.for,   the 

reader,  m  a  al    but 

•tyle, agfTii.li  ,1  ihi-.  vo'   ■ 

the  »implc?it  to  the  most  coi 

in  treatment  and  filled  with  .  ^.,  „..„  ^„.., 

lain*  sixteen  color  plates  dtrcrt  prom   nature  and  more 
titan  2»o  illustrations  from  photographs. 


::   '111 

It  IS  popular 

natter,  and  con- 


Medium  8vo.  450  pp.    $2.50;  by  mail  $2.70 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Travelers  delighting  in  vn\d  mountain 
seenerj'  in  wintry  dress  will  find  the 
countrj-  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  from 
Montreal  to  Vancomer,  connecting  at 
Winnipeg  or  Portal  ^\^th  the  Soo  Line 
from  St.  Paul,  a  grand  spectacle.  Con- 
nection from  Chicago  may  be  made  by  a 
number  of  routes.  The  "Imperial  Limi- 
ted," the  "Transcanada,"  and  the  "Soo 
E.xpress"  are  the  principal  trains.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific's  newly  opened 
transcontinenal  system,  stretching  between 
IMoncton,  X.  B.,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Prince 
Rupert  on  the  Pacific,  offers  through-train 
ser^^ce,  traversing  a  region  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  tourist,  between  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  thence 
via  (Jrand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Companj-  to  Vancou\er.  Chicago  pas- 
sengers connect  with  this  line  at  Winnipeg. 
The  newest  of  all  tlie  trauseontinentals, 
that  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  just  re- 
cently completed,  at  present  Hnks  the  port 
of  Que1)ec  witli  the  port  of  Vancouver  via 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and 
Edmonton.  Service  between  Toronto  and 
Vancouver  was  inaugurated  November  24. 

The  traveler  via  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
who  wishes  a  southern  route  wath  low 
altitudes  may  choose  the  Rock  Island  or 
Santa  Fe  roads.  The  "Golden  State 
Limited"  runs  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  and  Santa  Rosa,  New  Mexico,  by 
the  Rock  Island  Lines,  and  thence  by  the 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Route  to 
Tucson,  Arizona,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The 
"  Calif ornian "  covers  the  same  route  to 
El  Paso,  which  goes  thence  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  Rock  Island  Lines  operafe 
through  sleepers  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  via  the  Rock  Island  to  Denver, 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  Salt  Lake 
Citj%  and  the  Western  Pacific  or  Southern 
Pacific    (from    Ogden)    to   San   Francisco. 

Here  in  the  ]SIiddle  West,  just  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  the  great  ^lissouri  Pacific 
System,  well  equipped  for  southern  travel, 
has  added  another  fast  train,  "The  Sun- 
shine Special,"  between  St.  Louis,  San 
Antonio,  also  Galveston,  Houston,  and  in- 
termediate points,  and  its  neighbor,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te.xas  Railway,  has 
followed  suit  by  adding  a  new  steel  train 
for  its  route  between  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  Texas. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way is  the  only  lino  having  its  own  tracks 
from  Chicago  all  the  way  to  Southern 
California  and  San  Francisco.  The  "Grand 
Canon  Line,"  as  it  is  known,  operates  the 
"California  Limited,"  "The  Overland," 
"The  Navajo,"  and  "The  Missionary" 
daily,  and  a  do  luxe  extra-fare  train  every 
Tuesday  during  the  winter  months  The 
route  is  via  Kansas  City  and  La  Junta, 
Colorado,  where  connection  is  made  from 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  for  those 
who  prefer  a  journey  through  Colorado 
Ix'fore  proceeding  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
going  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
to  ^Vlbuquerque,  Williams,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego  or  San  Francisco.  The 
journey  may  be  broken  as  often  as  desired, 
if  one  is  really  to  see  the  Great  Southwest 
several  stops  should  be  made.  Santa  Fe, 
which  lies  a  short  distance  off  the  main  line, 
is  one  of  America's  centers  of  history. 
Here  was  an  outi)ost  of  civilization  three 
hundred  years  ago.  in  days  when  the 
ea.stern  shores  of  the  continent  were  first 
being  sighted  by  Eurojiean  adventurers. 
Here  De  Vargas  and  his  little  band  of 
Spaniards  established  a  miniature  court, 


•with  the  governor's  palace  the  center  of 
social  and  political  activities.  Centuries 
before  tliese  Spanish  invaders  founded 
Santa  Fe  as  we  know  it  to-day  an  almost 
unknown  race  peopled  these  plateaus  and 
built  houses  whose  remains  are  still  to  be 
seen.  No  town  in  the  United  States  can 
look  back  upon  an  ancestrj'^more  remote 
or  diversified  than  Santa  Fe. 

At  Albuquerque  one  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Pueblo  region  of  New  Mexico.  In  by- 
gone ages  a  people  whose  origin  is  lost 
settled  here,  built  peculiar  groups  of  brick 
buildings,  many  of  them  high  up  on  cliffs 
in  locations  inaccessible  to-day  excepting 
to  the  most  adventurous  of  mountain- 
climbers.  Others,  living  in  more  accessible 
dwellings,  have  come  down  to  us  as  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  the  present  day,  a  curi- 
ous and  mysterious  race  deeply  swathed  in 
superstition. 

The  lover  of  the  curious  and  unique 
should  stop  over  a  day  or  two  at  Adamana 
for  excursions  to  the  Petrified  Forests  and 
the  Painted  Desert.  In  the  Petrified  Forests 
are  fallen  giants  of  other  days  that  were  for- 
merly covered  bj"  the  waters  of  an  inland 
sea.  In  due  course  of  time  nature  trans- 
formed these  monarchs  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  huge  blocks  of  stone  in  form 
identical  M-ith  the  original  trees.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  a  rocky  forest  now  lie  scattered 
here.  The  Painted  Desert  affords  a  wealth 
of  coloring  unbelievable  imtil  actually  seen. 

At  Williams  a  branch  line,  some  64 
miles  in  length,  cHmbs  upward  to  the 
brink  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
River,  the  most  stupendous  natural  wonder 
in  the  world.  Nature  has  here  made  her 
supreme  effort.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  surging  river  has  gnawed  its  way  down 
into  this  seemingly  bottomless  chasm 
until  to-day  we  see  a  canon  some  thirteen 
miles  -wide  and  a  mile  in  depth  from  the 
Rim  Road  to  the  surface  of  the  river  below. 
Splendid  views  may  be  obtained  from  the 
edge  of  the  canon,  but  to  appreciate  the 
full  grandeur  of  the  abyss  it  is  necessary 
to  go  down  into  the  canon  itself.  The 
descent  is  by  mule  down  the  Bright  Angel 
Trail,  a  zigzag  road  twisting  and  turning 
in  order  to  afford  animals  a  safe  foothold. 
Several  days  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Grand  Canon  in  order  to  gain  a  full 
realization  of  its  magnificence. 

The  Santa  Fe  route  branches  at  Barstow, 
one  line  proceeding  up  through  Central 
California  to  San  Francisco  and  the  other 
turning  southwestward  to  Riverside  and 
Los  Angeles,  ^Nith  a  southern  extension  to 
San  Diego,  close  to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  traveler  bound  for  California  from 
New  York,  or  other  Eastern  points,  who 
wishes  to  turn  his  face  at  once  toward  the 
southland  and  a  warmer  climate  may 
proceed  to  New  Orleans  by  water  or  rail 
routes,  thence  by  Southern  Pacific  to 
Southern  California  or  San  Francisco. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  operates 
biweeklj'  (Wednesdays  and  Saturday's) 
steamers  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
The  ships  are  built  especially  for  this 
coastwise  service,  and  contain  all  *the 
modern  appliances  and  conveniences  that 
make  for  ease  and  comfort. 

Passengers  choosing  the  rail  route  lo 
New  Orleans  leave  New  York  by  the  "New 
York  and  New  Orleans  Limited"  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  proceed  southward  to  Washington, 
thence  via  the  Southern  Railway  and  its 
connections  through  Atlanta,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Mobile  to  New  Orleans.  This 
curious  old  Creole  city  is  well  worth  a 
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visit  of  several  days.  The  interest  is 
many  times  increased  if  the  visit  be  during 
Mardi  Gras  season,  which  this  year  comes 
in  March.  Hotel  accommodations  should 
be  reserved  for  this  period  well  in  advance, 
for  great  crowds  flock  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  annual  celebration.  The  "Crescent 
City"  has  a  French  quarter  absolutely 
unique  among  American  cities.  The 
Creole  restaurants  of  the  city  are  justly 
famed. 

Travelers  desiring  to  make  a  side  trip 
from  here  to  Panama  with  stops  at  Havana 
or  some  of  the  Central-American  ports 
may  take  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  which  operates  three 
different  weekly  services  to  Panama,  and 
Central  America.  Now  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  temporarily  closed  to  through 
traffic  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
this  side  -  excursion  has  become  very 
popular. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  closing  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  managers  of  the 
Panama  Pacific  Steamship  Line  announce 
that  their  service  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  is  discontinued  pro  tern.,  but 
wiU  be  resumed  soon  as  conditions  will 
warrant. 

Westward  from  New  Orleans  the  South- 
ern Pacific  has  a  service  over  its  own  raUs 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  "Sunset 
Limited"  and  "Sunset  Express"  have 
through  cars  to  California  destinations. 
The  journey  may  be  broken  at  Houston 
(with  opportunity  for  side- trip  to  Galves- 
ton). Continuing  from  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio, and  El  Paso,  the  latter  on  the  ex- 
treme point  where  Texas  passes  on  to  New 
Mexico  the  arduous  duties  of  looking  after 
our  belligerent  neighbors  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  Those  who  wish  a  pleasant  di- 
version from  sleeper  and  day-train  rides 
may  change  cars  at  Bowie  and  proceed  up 
the  branch  line  to  Globe.  After  a  night's 
rest  in  the  hotel  one  may  step  into  an  au- 
tomobile and  journey  over  the  famous 
Apache  TraU,  120  miles  to  Phoenix.  Were 
the  ride  over  this  historic  road  pasf  Casa 
Grande,  the  oldest  house  in  America,  the 
only  attraction,  the  detoiir  would  be  voted 
a  success,  but  fortune  has  added  another 
inducement — the  Roosevelt  Dam.  A  few 
years  ago  the  wonderful  irrigation-oppor- 
tunities of  Salt  River  were  realized,  and 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  the  dam  which  bears  his  name 
was  dedicated  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
arid  land  reclaimed.  The  first  necessity 
was  a  substantial  wagon-road  to  railroad 
stations,  and  the  present  automobile  road 
along  the  old  Apache  Trail  was  the  result. 
The  dam  not  only  stores  water  to  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles  up  Salt  River,  but 
the  water-power  is  used  for  generating  a 
cmrent  to  provide  power  for  irrigation- 
pumping.  At  Phcenix  another  night  in  a 
hotel  gives  one  a  good  rest  for  the  remaining 
rail  journey  to  Cahfornia. 

The  first  stop  is  generally  at  Riverside, 
where  one  finds  the  far-famed  hotel  built 
on  the  style  of  the  old  California  Missions, 
where  every  guest  feels  the  charm  of  some- 
thing different  and  longs  to  stay. 

Some  travelers  prefer  to  remain  at  one 
of  the  excellent  hotels  in  Los  Angeles 
durmg  their  visit  to  the  City  of  the  Angels, 
while  others  run  out  by  trolley,  nine  miles, 
to  delightful  Pasadena,  which  boasts  of 
having  more  millionaires  to  its  population 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country.  From 
either  place  most  enjoyable  exeiu'sions  may 
be  made.  The  ocean  beaches,  nine  miles 
or    so    from    Los    Angeles,    are    an    ever- 
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Balancing  the  Health  Account 


The  first  of  the  year  finds  most 
of  us  with  overdrawn  accounts  at 
nature's  bank. 

Throughout  a  twelvemonth  we 
have  made  heavy  drafts  on  our  vi- 
tality. We  have  eaten  thoughtless- 
ly, scanted  the  hours  of  exercise  and 
sleep,  paid  out  energy  which  we 
could  ill  afford  for  business  or  so- 
cial achievements  hardly  worth  the 
price. 

We  have  had  fair  warning  of 
our  depleted  balances.  Work  has 
seemed  hard,  pleasures  unsatisfac- 
tory, food  tasteless,  sleep  without 
refreshment. 

To  avoid  actual  physical  bank- 
ruptcy we  should  make  an  account- 
ing and  determine  to  keep  our 
balance  on  the  right  side. 


The  complete  physical  examina- 
tion given  at  Battle  Creek  shows 
where  the  patient  stands.  It  makes 
an  accurate  report  of  the  condition 
of  heart,  lungs  and  kidneys,  blood 
pressure  and  the  digestive  system. 
It  reassures  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  not  yet  seriously  impaired  the 
health  balance.  It  shows  the  cor- 
rective measures  that  should  be 
undertaken  at  once  if  the  situation 
is  more  serious. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  unites 
the  comfort  of  a  great  modern  hotel 
with  the  most  complete  equipment 
in  the  world  for  the  diagnosis  of 
physical  condition. 

For  full  information  as  to  accom- 
modations and  terms  write  134  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  GREEKS 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Prof.  H.  BLUMNER 
By  ALICE  ZIMMERN  (Girton  College,  Cambridge) 
With  Over  Two  Hundred  lUiutrations 
The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present,  in  a  clearly  written  and 
attractive  style,  a  description  of  all  sides  of  life  in  ancient  Greece. 
While  to  the  student,  by  illuminating  the  many  allusions  to  cus- 
toms and  manners,  it  will  make  clear  the  preparation  for,  and 
study  of,  the  Greek  texts,  its  interest  will  be  equally  felt  by  the 
general  reader.      The  Nation,   New  York,  says:     "It  is  a  book 
which  may  be  used  either  for  consecutive  reading,  or,  owing  to 
its  full  index,  for  reference." 

Large  i2mo.  cloth.   Profusely  illustrated  and  thoroughly  indexed. 
Price  $2.00  Net;  average  carriage  charges,  12c. 
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^  Bran  ^ 
Foods 

Varied  and  Dainty 

Pettijohn's  two  bran  foods  are 
effective  and  scientific. 

They  make  delicious   products. 

They  provide  vast  variety. 

Now  every  meal  may  include 
bran  in  some  form.  Each  form 
will  be  likable.  In  each  the  bran 
will  be  in  flake  form — in  the  right 
form — and  be  25  per  cent. 

Bran  should  be  part  of  every- 
one's daily  diet.  It  is  Nature's 
laxative,  to  offset  effects  of  fine  food. 
It  wards  off  dull  days,  aids  inner 
cleanliness. 

Pettijohn's  products  will  make 
for  you  fifty  inviting  bran  foods. 
Their  results  make  them  doubly 
inviting. 

Pettyohn^ 

Two  Bran  Foods 

Breakfast  Food  ^f  f  -.»'-7''«  ^ 

a^>  %,uM»  »^»»..  a  w«.a  ^^^j^  luscious  Hakcs, 
hiding  25  per  cent  unground  bran.  A  morn- 
ing dainty  liked  by  everyone.  15c  per  package. 

Pettijohn'snourftrrK'°25 

per  cent  special  bran,  largely  in  flake  form. 
To  be  used  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 
25c  per  large  package. 

T^e  Quaker  Qafs  Ompany 

Chicago  (ior«) 


TEXAS  PECAN  NUTS 

New  i.ro|)  Pecans  direct  frotn  native  lionie; 
10  lbs..  $-2.()0;  20  lbs..  $3.7.5;  50  lbs.,  .$8.75. 
I'riees  are  for  choice  nuts  f.  o.  b.  Coleman. 
2U  lb.  TIIIAL  ORDiai§1.00  POSTPAID 
to  any  post  office  in  the  United  States. 
Satisfaction  ><uaranteed. 
CONCHO-rOlORADO    PECAN    CO.,        Column.    Tmm 
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present  source  of  pleasure.  Santa  Monica, 
Long  Beach,  and  Vonice  each  has  its 
particular  charm  while  other  less-known 
resorts  are  often  fully  enjoyable.  An  ex- 
cursion to  Santa  Catalina  Island  is  gener- 
ally included  in  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 
Daily  steamer  service  from  the  mainland 
permits  of  the  trip  in  one  day.  For  those 
whose  deUght  is  big  fishing  the  oppor- 
tunities here  are  unsurpassed. 

Once  more  the  traveler  turns  southward 
for  a  four-hour  trip  to  San  Diego.  He  who 
has  not  seen  here  the  })eautiful  collection 
of  old  mission  structures,  with  their  gentle 
tints  and  elaborate  surroundings,  can  not 
appreciate  his  good  fortune  in  having  the 
exposition  kept  open  during  the  greater 
part  of  1916.  In  Balboa  Park,  appropri- 
atelj-  named  for  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  whose  honor  the  exposition  was 
built,  we  find  over  six  hundred  acres  of 
as  interesting  and  fascinating  buildings, 
grounds,  and  exhibits  as  can  be  well 
grouped  together  in  one  small  area.  The 
whole  is  reallj'  a  walled  citj^  of  the  fif- 
teenth eenturj-,  its  architecture  combin- 
ing the  palaces  of  the  ancient  ^Moors  with 
the  old  Mexican  cathedrals,  all  blend- 
ed into  what  may  be  called  a  Spanish- 
Colonial  style.  ..-Ul  honor  be  to  San  Die- 
go, which,  with  scarcely'  40,000  inhabi- 
tants, dared  to  undertake  this  wonderful 
exposition. 

San  Diego  itself  has  several  environs  of 
interest  that  are  well  worth  a  "visit.  Out 
on  Point  Loma  one  obtains  the  best  \iew 
of  the  harbor  and  coast  contour  of  San 
Diego  and  on  the  road  thither  sees  the 
sjjlendid  estate  of  the  late  A.  G.  Spalding. 
At  La  Jolla  there  are  tropical  gardens  and 
interesting  caves.  Over  across  the  bay  is 
Coronado  Beach,  a  curious  sand-spit 
jutting  out  from  the  coast  of  northern 
Mexico  and  forming  the  harbor  of  San 
Diego.  On  this  peninsula  are  hundreds  of 
cottages  as  well  as  a  tent  colony,  a  bathing 
estabhshment,  and  an  immense  hotel. 
Less  than  two  hours'  automobile  or  trollej- 
ride  to  the  southward  is  Tia  Juana,  a 
sleepy  old  ^le.xican  town  just  over  the 
international  border-line. 

From  Los  Angeles  northward  to  San 
Francisco  there  is  a  choice  of  four  routes — • 
the  steamer  trip,  the  rail  trip  by  the  coast- 
line of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  inland 
rail  routes  of  the  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe,  past  the  entrance  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Most  travelers  prefer  the  rail- 
coast  trip,  reserving  the  Yosemite  for  the 
return  journej',  or  taking  it  as  a  side-trip 
from  San  Francisco.  The  first  stop  of 
importance  north  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
coast-line  is  Santa  Barbara.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centmy  Father  Junipera 
Serra  journeyed  afoot  up  and  down  this 
ooast  time  after  time  from  San  Diego  on 
the  south  to  Sonoma,  above  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  north,  establishing  missions  a 
day's  journey  apart  and  converting  and 
baptizing  the  Indians  along  this  route. 
Shame  be  to  these  later  days  that  prac- 
tically all  of  these  missions,  twenty-one 
in  number,  should  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay  and  ruin.  The  one  at  Santa 
Barbara  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  and  well 
merits  a  visit.  The  situation  of  Santa 
Bar]>ara  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  is 
delightful.  Tbe  surroundings,  resplendent 
in  flowers  and  tropical  vegetation,  are  a 
joy  to  the  tourist,  or  to  him  who  can 
remain  for  a  time  and  enjoy  the  old  mission 
town.  The  stretch  of  coast-line  north- 
ward from  Santa  Barbara  is  perl.aps  the 
most  picturesque  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 


At  Paso  Robles  is  a  famous  health  resort 
with  heaUng  hot  springs. 

No  traveler  to  California  misses  Del 
ISIonte  if  he  can  help  himself.  Scenically 
it  is  infatuating.  The  marvelous  landscape 
gardening  surrounding  the  Hotel  del 
ISIonte  is  a  wonder  in  itself.  The  famous 
Seventeen  ISIile  Drive  along  the  coast 
comes  fuUy  up  to  its  reputation.  His- 
torically, Del  IMonte's  neighbor,  Monterey, 
is  California's  ISIekka.  Here  was  the  iirst 
capital  of  the  State,  the  town  having  been 
an  important  center  in  Alexican  days. 
Curious  old  buildings  abound  on  every 
side.  A  fcAV  mUes  down  the  coast,  at  the 
old  Carmel  Mission,  lie  the  bones  of  the 
saintly  Father  Junipera  Serra. 

The  traveler  wth  the  time  at  his  dis- 
posal should  not  fail  to  drop  off  at  Big 
Trees  for  a  few  hours  to  view  at  close  hand 
these  grand  old  monarchs  of  the  forest. 
At  San  Jose  one  can  take  automobile  for 
the  trip  up  Islt.  Hamilton  to  see  the  world- 
renowTied  Lick  Observatory.  A  few  hours' 
run  from  here  brings  one  to  the  goal  of 
California  travelers,  San  Francisco.  The 
city  has  literally  risen  phenix-Uke  since  the 
disastrous  fire  and  to-day  presents  an  ap- 
pearance hard  to  reconcile  with  the  tales 
of  awful  destruction  that  went  forth  so 
few  years  ago.  There  is  plenty  in  and 
about  San  Francisco  to  keep  the  visitor 
busy  for  many  days. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  the 
Yosemite  VaUey  is  open  for  tourists  in  the 
winter.  The  Valley  may  be  visited  at  any 
time.  The  hotels  and  coaching  company 
operate  an  all-j^ear  service.  During  the 
winter  months,  how'ever,  it  is  not  possible, 
owing  to  snow%  to  coach  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Wawona  and  the  IMariposa  Grove 
of  big  trees.  The  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads  have  service  from  both 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Merced, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  side-line 
rumiing  to  El  Portal,  the  gateway  of  the 
valley.  I"\om  here  a  coach-line  runs  twice 
daily  to  the  Sentinel  Hotel  in  the  heart  of 
the  valley.  Several  days  should  be  spent 
here  among  some  of  the  most  subHme 
scenery  on  earth.  With  El  Capitan  stand- 
ing majestic  guard  over  the  long  narrow 
valley,  and  beautiful  waterfalls  breaking 
into  spray  before  the  wat^er  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  one  realizes  that 
praise  has  not  been  too  highl5^  bestowed 
on  this  wonderful  gem  of  nature.  Excxir- 
sions  may  be  made  from  the  hotel  to  the 
top  of  El  Capitan,  the  various  waterfalls 
and  other  points  of  interest. 

HAWAII 

Once  the  traveler  has  reached  the  Pacific 
Coast  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  continue  the  westward  journey  six 
daj's  longer  and  visit  our  charming  insular 
possessions,  the  Haw-aiian  Islands.  The 
ISIatson  Line  operates  a  series  of  steam- 
ships from  San  Francisco  on  a  weekly 
schedule.  The  Great  Northern  Steam- 
ship Company  has  placed  one  of  its  new 
ships,  the  Great  Northern,  on  this  service, 
with  saiUngs  every  three  weeks,  the  steamer 
calling  at  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  its  outward  trip.  One  may 
also  take  a  steamer  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  making  a  call  at  Honolulu 
on  its  way  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
or  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  en  route  to 
Japan. 

Honolulu  is  the  center  of  life  and  activity 
in  the  islands.  The  climate  is  unsiu-passed 
and  the  social  Ufe  charming.     Excursions 
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may  be  made  by  Matson  Line  or  inter- 
island  steamer  to  Hilo  for  a  trip  to  the 
wonder  crater  of  Kilauea  and  to  Kahului 
for  a  trip  around  the  island  of  Maui. 

THE  SOUTH  SEAS  AND  JAPAN 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  summer  in  the  antipodes 
during  our  midwinter,  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  season  for  extending  the 
journey  southward  than  now.  The 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  from  San 
Francisco  makes  stops  at  Honolulu,  Pago 
Pago  (Samoa),  and  Sydney.  The  Union 
Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand, 
Ltd.,  calls  at  Papeete  (Tahiti,  Society 
Islands),  Parotonga  (Cook  Island),  Wel- 
lington (New  Zealand),  and  Sydney.  The 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  oper- 
ates steamships  from  Vancouver  to  Hono- 
lulu, Suva  (Fiji  Islands),  Auckland  (New 
Zealand),  and  Sydney.  Short  or  extended 
tom"s  may  be  made  through  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  and  Australia.  The  return 
journey  may  be  made  by  direct  steamer 
to  Manila,  Hongkong,  and  Japan,  giving 
time  for  a  tour  through  the  last-named 
country.  The  steamship  service  from 
Yokohama  eastward  across  the  Pacific  is 
satisfactory',  save  for  the  fact  that  no 
passenger-vessel  Aying  the  American  flag  is 
now  to  be  seen.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
has  steamers  from  Hongkong,  calling  at 
Manila,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yoko- 
hama, Honolulu,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  runs  to  Seattle 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Line 
to  Vancouver. 

FASCINATING  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  conference  on  Mexico  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Ambassadors  some  months  ago  and  the 
trade  developments  of  the  European  War 
have  borne  in  upon  us  the  unwelcome  fact 
that  we  know  far  too  little  of  our  neighbors 
in  the  great  continent  to  the  southward. 
Travel  from  the  United  States  to  South 
American  countries  has  been  small,  and 
consequently  our  trade  and  poUtical 
relationships  have  suffered.  Times  are 
changing,  however,  and  South  America 
promises  at  last  to  come  into  its  own. 
Excellent  arrangements  for  touring  in  the 
southern  continent  ha^-e  been  made  by 
tourist  agencies,  and  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  provided  admirable  transit 
facihties.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line 
has  frequent  sailings  from  New  York  to 
Barbados,  Brazilian  ports,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  Aires.  The  Booth  Steamship 
Company,  Ltd.,  operates  steamers  from 
New  York  to  Barbados,  north  Brazilian 
ports,  and  up  the  Amazon  River.  The 
Lloyd  Brazileiro  runs  from  New  York  to 
Barbados  and  Brazilian  ports,  and  the 
Norton  Line  from  New  York  to  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Aires.  Some  travelers 
prefer  to  tour  the  east  coast  first  and  some 
the  west  coast.  If  the  east  coast  is  chosen 
first  the  itinerary  generally  includes  a  few 
hours  at  Bahia  (Brazil),  some  days  in 
beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thence  overland 
to  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos,  and  from  there 
by  steamer  to  Monte\'ideo  and  Buenos 
Aires.  Side-trips  maj^  be  made  from  here 
up  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay, 
and  to  the  marvelous  Iguagu  Falls,  five 
days  distant,  two  by  train  and  three  by 
steamer.  Buenos  Aires  is  the  metropoHs 
of  South  America  and  a  city  whose  ad- 
vancement in  commerce  and  municipal 
development  will  amaze  the  uninitiated 
visitor  from  the  North. 

Across  Argentina  by  train,  then  up  and 


*Y  have  traveled  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  every  line,  and  have 
found  the  ^Golden  State  Limited' 
far  in  the  lead  in  every  respect.' ' 


Rock 
Island 


THIS  unsolicited  expression  from 
an  experienced  traveler  is  indica- 
tive of  the  high  character  of  serv- 
ice maintained  on  the  all-steel  trans- 
continental trains  via  the  Golden  State 
Route,  Chicago  to  California— direct 
line  of  lowest  altitudes — via  Rock 
Island  —El  Paso  Southwestern — South- 
em  Pacific. 

A  few  weeks  or  months  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  this  season  will  prove 
most  enjoyable  and  profitable.  The 
question  of  expense  can  be  adjusted 
to  suit  any  purse.  Excursion  tickets 
at  low  rates  provide  for  over  forty 
divergent  scenic  circle  tours. 

See  that  yours  read  via  the  Golden 
State  Route  and  experience  the 
delightful  service  of  the  "Golden  State 
Limited"  or  " Calif ornian."  Less  than 
three  days  en  route. 

Early  reservations  important.  Telephone, 
write  or  call  nearest  representative  for  full  in- 
formation, interesting  literature,  tickets,  etc., 
or  address 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Pass'r  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

725  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 

Forget  Europe— See  California 


A  System  of  Surgery 

Edited  by  C.  C.  CHOYCE,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  J.  MARTIN  BEATTIE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

The  most  modern  authority  for  all  who  need  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
present-day  surgery.  Written  by  surgeons  and  pathologists  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  practise,  every  one  of  the  50  contributors  being  an  acknowledged  specialist 
in  the  subject  he  treats. 

It  indicates  the  lines  of  operative  procedure,  but  in  place  of  detailed  descriptions  of  various 
operations,  it  gives  much  valuable  pathological,  symptomatological  and  diagnostic  data. 


For  the  Family  Physician         For  the  Specialist 


who  may  do  no  operating  him- 
self, but  who  usually  sees  and 
cares  for  the  case  in  its  early 
stages  and  w^ho  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  possess  a  comprehen- 
sive know^ledge  of  the  subject. 


w^ho  must  keep  fully  informed 
on  the  modern  developments 
in  surgery,  but  who  has  no  time 
for  any  reading  which  will  not 
prove  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefit  in  his  work. 


For  the  Student 

to  whom  the  wealth  of  modem, 
authoritative  data,  included  in 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  subject, 
following  each  chapter,  repre- 
sent a  guide  Lto  the  most  ef- 
ficient study. 


Three  volumes  with  3,000  text  pages  which  contain  64  chapters  describing  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
treatment  and  after-treatment  of  the  surgical  conditions  and  diseases  met  with  in  general  practise  and  in  special 
.surgery.    Every  monograph  is  vital  and  contains  no  dead  wood.    Over  1,000  illustrations,  practically  all  original, 
including  many  color  plates. 

FREE   DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE   ON   REQUEST 

Investigate  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  such  authorities  as 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia.    This  is  a  work  you  need. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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STUDY  LAW 

/  AT  HOME  T 

Become  an  LL  B. 

The  Only  Law  School 
of  Its  Kind  In  America 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 


ivi'i 


Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  the 
United  States  conferrini;  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Lew*— LL  B. —try  correspondence.  ONT.Y  l:iw  schoul 
in  U  S.  conduct i It;  standard  resident  school  and 
giving  •amo  instruction  by  mail.  ONLY  law Bchool 
K\\i"i(  over  450  class-room  lectures  to  its  ex- 
tension students.  ONLY  law  Eclioul  pivinK  a  full 
a-year.  University  Law  Course,  by  mail,  having  an 
actual  faculty  of  c>V'T  30  prominent  lawyers  in 
active  practice.  ONLY  law  scij'miI  in  (  xistirice  g  vine; 
Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking, 

in  conjunctron  wiCb     f —  

it£  law  course. 

BAR 
GUARANTEE 

We  give  an 
absolute  written 
guarantee  to  pre- 
pare our  students 
to  pass  iMr  exami- 
nations. 

Tli-IlamntonCol- 
IcK'"f  l-'"v  ISm  reR- 
ular,  thoroughly 
recognized,  l»ona 
fide  College  of 
Law  and  MoT  an 
"institute,"  •■corre- 
spondence school, " 
etc. 

From  Class-Room  to  Student 

is  the  way  we  teach 
/  law.  We  are  the 
only  school  doing 
this.  A  etuflent  can, 
if  ho  choii.-^es,  take 
part  of  our  course 
by  in:.:l  and  finish 
- ,      .         _  .     ».   J     .    '"i     *»"•■     resident 

From  Lecture  Room  to  Student  school  where  he  will 

l\o  OU.rr  r^<n  y,}.,w,t  Can  Vie  ri  c-.iv  ;  full  credit 
Vt>'  lUuttraiittn  for    all    work  done 

by  mall.  Our  resident  school  Is  recognized  by  all 
■tanilard  law  sch<K>ls  in  the  United  States. 

'Ihe  Ham  Iton  IJolH-roof  Law  ia  hiirhly  endorsed  and 
r^rnmrni  ndud  by  Covernmont  Odicials,  Business 
Men,  Noted  La%vyers,  Graduates  and  Students. 

\Vc  have  :i8  Btiiiii-rita  a  number  of  prarticing  lawyers 
(not  grailiiaiesof  n  coprniztd  law  ethools)  who  Bre 
now  earning  their  deKree  of  LL.B.  A  probate 
JudKo,  (one  of  our  aclii^e  students)  eays:  *'ram  de- 
liKht.H  with  the  course  prescribed  and  your  method  of 
tearhing  law.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  whal  I  expected 
to  receive." 


Our  Osoree  Bachelor  of  LawSiU-B. 

NOT  a  Diploma  orCeiiilicate 


^ 


Our  Law 
Library 


con.'^intii   of  21    rnl-  _..„.,. 

nm<  s  of  Student's        Theso  12  Volumes  are  Free 

standard    Text  tO' Students 

Boolcs,  two  volumes  bound  toRether  und' rone  covet 
mil  nit  a  toi.il  of  12  b<xjl;.i.  Tin  se  books  were  pn- 
pnri'd  at  an  enormous  cost  especially  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Hamilton  College  of  'Law,  hy  ont'  of 
the  larcest  nnd  best  law  book  publishers  In  Amer- 
ica. Thu  n  the  only  set  of  law  text  boolts  ever  iire- 
P'""ed  exclusively  f..r  student's  use.    We  would  bo 

?;lnd  to  have  you  submit  th.  .^e  tool ..^  to  any  lawyer  or 
udge  in  the  country  and  Ret  his  opinion  about   them. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

snd  R«t  our  Big  Beautifully  Illustrated    Prospectus 

snd  complete  information  I'lan  s  you  under  no  obii(.'  i- 
lions  whotivcr.  Tbia  may  mean  the  turning  point 
In  your  career 


Hmilloo  Colltf  e  of  L»w.  804  Adrertiunj  Bldg..  Qicago,  II 

Gentlfmon:  Kindly  send  mo  your  Illustrated  Pros- 
prctus  and  fall  particulars  regarding  your  method  of 
leaching  law  by  mail. 

Name 


Addrtma, 


VlritM  pi   ln«nd  In  full 


MONEY  RAISED  '°\Sfi]:r%\\^r'' 


movriitriitJi     f'-r     I 


«  of  tiiiAnrial 
enBinf?«rcU. 


WILBOR  A.  BOWtN.  62  W.  102d  St.,  N.   Y. 


;srpS^o  AUSTRALIA 

Sommrrtbert  non  '  p  nuage  drlinhlful  da  HoiiolalB<]n<ySaniaa. 
SpUndid  10,000  loa  Iwis-tcrew  AiB«ricaa  ;leamer\  tyvrj  21  days 
/rem  5on  Fronciwo  (Nov.  16.  D«c.  7.  28,  Jan.  18,  etc.K  Rcium 
/sf  c/o.'i,  S337. SO:  .?</r/o<.<,  $225.00;  including  China,  Japan, 
/»«</ii.',  $j75.00;   (o//ono/u/u,  $«.00.    H.  E.  BlIRNETT, 

^^_     _^^     __    ^_     _11  IUtlrrTPI..>.l.or  (••■•'•nir't.s. 

^YUNLY  ^HORT  LINE 


up  the  majestic  Andes  o\-er  a  marvelously 
fngineered  railroad,  the  traveler  at  length 
sights  the  broad  Pacific  and  the  rugged 
coasts  of  Chile.  Stops  are  made  at  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso,  and  from  the  latter 
port  one  takes  a  steamer  up  the  coast,  with 
various  stops,  to  Antofagasta.  Here  one 
changes  to  railroad  train  for  a  long  ride 
up  again  into  the  heart  of  the  Andes  to 
La  Pas,  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  A  few  daj-s 
may  profitably  be  spent  in  this  loftiest  of 
the  world's  capitals,  and  then  boat  is  taken 
from  Guayaquil  across  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
on  by  rail  to  Cuzco,  the  ancient  Inea  capital, 
whose  life  and  history  Preseott  has  pic- 
tured. Steamer  is  again  taken  at  Mollendo, 
after  a  short  stop  at  Arequipa.  At  Callao 
the  passenger  disembarks  and  makes  a 
short  rail-trip  to  Lima,  the  interesting 
capital  of  Peru.  Beyond  Callao  the  boat 
makes  several  stops  on  the  way  to  Panama. 

Every  true  American  wants  to  A-isit 
Panama.  The  gigantic  task  of  joining  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  fell  to 
the  United  States,  has  been  accomplished. 
Several  days  should  be  devoted  to  a  stay 
on  the  Isthmus.  The  steamer  service 
between  New  York  and  Panama  is  fre- 
quent and  varied.  The  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Line  operates  a  line  of  steamers 
from  New  York  to  Cristobal  and  through 
to  Panama,  when  the  Canal  is  open  for 
traffic.  The  United  Fruit  Company  has 
two  services  to  New  York  as  well  as  the 
two  to  New  Orleans  heretofore  mentioned. 

Special  round-trip  tickets  for  the  South- 
America  tour  outlined  above,  in  either 
direction,  may  be  purchased,  the  limit  of 
return  being  two  years.  Travelers  desiring 
to  visit  northern  South  America  can  take 
tile  Trinidad  Line  or  Royal  Dutch  West 
India  ^lail,  also  the  Red  D  Line  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Venezuela,  or  the  L^nited  Fruit 
Company  to  ^arious  ports  in  Colombia — 
the  American  Mediterranean. 

THE  WEST  INDIES 

Why  long  for  foreign  fields  when  at  our 
very  doors  is  a  sea  balmy  in  climate, 
abounding  in  exquisite  beauty  and  teem- 
ing with  history?  In  the  West  Indies  and 
Caribbean  Sea  one  may  find  all  the  varie- 
ties of  scenery,  people,  and  modes  of  liAing 
that  one's  heart  could  wish.  From  the 
fashionable  society  centers  of  Nassau  and 
Havana  to  the  turbulent  peoples-of  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo  is  as  great  a  contrast 
as  one  could  wish.  The  level  plantations 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  rocky,  mountainous  islands 
that  abound  so  numerously  throughout  this 
region.  In  fa^-t,  the  manners,  customs, 
scenery,  etc.,  of  the  West  Indies  are  so 
diversifie<i  that  one  is  at  a  loss  in  making 
selections  for  an  itinerary.  In  some  cases 
these  selections  have  Imh^u  made  for  the 
traveler  by  the  various  steamship  com- 
panies, which  operate  boats  that  include  a 
numl>er  of  the  most  attractive  points.  Let 
us  consider  briefly  these  several  lines  and 
their  .services. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  as  its  name 
implies,  touches  those  ports  which  supply 
in  large  quantities  the  bananas  and  other 
fruit  of  these  tropical  countries.  "The 
Cireat  White  Fleet,"  as  its  ships  are  known, 
is  made  up  of  a  flotilla  of  stanch,  up-to- 
date  steamers,  built  especially  for  tropical 
service.  There  &re  three  services  from 
New  York  and  three  from  New  Orleans. 
One  group  of  steamers  sailing  from  New 
York  everj-  Saturday  to  Havana,  Cristobal 
'Canal  Zone),  where  a  two  days'  stop  is 
made,  Bocas  dfel  Toro  (Canal  Zone),  Port 


This  Liiile  Device 

ylnMy  Living  Room 

i| Eliminates  All 

Damper-Tending 

Drudgery  Si 

Uncerfainiy 


"/  Simp/y  Couldn't  Get 
Along   Without  It"— 

Is  tlie  never  failing  expression  and  endorsement  of  every 
Woman  who  enjoys  the  liome  comfort  afforded  hy  the  accurate 
tempeialure  contrail  of 

yWg  ME»rR£eUL/iTOR 

The  very  heart  "f  tiie  tieating  plant.     Relieves    one  of  all  care 
and    wurry    and    makes  the  perfect  heating  of  the  home  an 
easy  matter. 

The  time  attachment  enables  one  to  secure  a 
change  of  temperature  at  any  pre-determined 
hour.  For  example,  the  indicator  is  set  for  60 
degrees  during  tlie  sleeping  hours  and  the  time 
attachment  arranged  for  a  cliange  of  temperature 
at  say  7  A.  M.  At  exactly  tlie  hour  designated  the 
indifat*)r  automatically  and  silently  moves  to  70 
and  the  roi.ms  are  warm  at  the  time  of  arising'. 
Saves  fuel  and  many  stops.  Insures  comfort  and 
health. 

Tlie  ■"Minneapolis"  has  been  the  standard  for 
over  30  years.   Used  with  any  heating  plant — old 
or    new — hot    water.    Iiot    air,    steam,   vapor   or 
vacuum — coal  or  gas. 

S-^ld  and  installed  by  the  heating  trade  every- 
where. Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Send  for 
b.-oklet— shows  models,  explains  details,  gives 
prices. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 
2754  Foartb  Ave.  So.         Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FRUIT  CAKE 

NUTS 

CANDY 

GRAPEFRUIT 

ORANGES 

HAMS 

COUNTRY   SAUSAGE 

APPLES 

HONEY 

FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS 

Elach  a  product  of  excellence,  they  are  produced  in  small 
quantities  by  private  individuals  and  are  not  offered  for 
sale  in  retail  stores.  For  suggestions  as  to  mail  order  buy- 
ing see  pages  1 298  and  1 3 1 6- 1 3 1 8  of  the  December  4lh 
Literary  Digest  and  page  1 388  of  December  I  1  th 
issue.  If  you  order  to-day  (Saturday,  December  18th) 
packages  will  be  shipp>ed  immediately,  reaching  you  in 
time  for  use  on  your  table  during  the  holidays. 


Should  the  Babe  Be  Killed 
That  Was  Born  Defective  ? 

This  burning  domestic   question   might  never 

have  been  raised,  had  people  carefully  read 

these  two  books: 

The  Progress  of  Eugenics 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

DR.  SALEEBY  is  a  scientist  of  the 
front  rank  in  Europe.  His  recital  of  prog- 
ress made  by  the  science  of  EUGENICS 
has  in  it  vital  interest;  his  arguments  as  a 
Eugenist  have  behind  them  long  and  care- 
ful investigation. 
Crown  8vo,   Cloth.     $1.50,    Net;    postage  12  cents 


The  Right  of  the  Child  to 
Be  Well  Born 

By  GEORGE  E.  DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

DR.  DAWSON  is  an  American  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  wlio  makes  a  sane  appeal 
on  behalf  of  future  generations.  What 
these  men  have  said  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind is  directly  opportune  at  this  time. 

12mo,   Cloth.      75  cents.  Net;  postage  7  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
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Limon  (Costa  Rica),  where  is  sufficient 
time  for  a  journey  inland  to  San  Jose,  the 
capital,  return  calls  at  Cristobal  and 
Havana,  and  back  to  New  York,  the  round 
trip  being  accomplished  in  twenty-three 
days.  Another  service,  with  sailings  every 
Wednesday,  calls  at  Kingston  (Jamaica), 
Cristobal,  Cartagena  (Colombia),  Puerto 
Colombia  (Colombia),  Santa  Marta  (Co- 
lombia), and  return  calls  at  Cristobal  and 
Kingston  en  route  for  New  York,  the  time 
being  twenty-two  days.  The  third  service 
from  New  York  has  steamers  on  alternate 
Thursdays  to  Santiago  (Cuba),  Port 
Antonio  (Jamaica),  Belize  (British  Hon- 
duras), Puerto  Barrios  (Guatemala),  Puerto 
Cortez  (Honduras),  Tela  (Honduras),  Liv- 
ingston (Guatemala),  and  return  calls  at 
Puerto  Barrios,  Port  Antonio,  and  San- 
tiago.    The  time  is  twenty-five  days. 

From  New  Orleans  all  three  services  are 
weekly.  One  goes  on  Saturdays  to  Cristo- 
bal, Port  Limon,  Bocas  del  Toro,  with 
return  call  at  Cristobal,  the  time  being 
seventeen  days.  Other  steamers  leave  on 
Wednesdays  for  Havana,  Cristobal,  Bocas 
del  Toro,  and  return  by  Havana  in  fifteen 
days.  The  third  service  is  on  Thursdays 
to  Behze,  Puerto  Barrios,  Puerto  Cortez, 
with  return  via  Puerto  Barrios  and  Belize, 
eleven  days  in  aU. 

The  service  to  Cuba  is  of  the  highest 
class  and  frequent.  The  Ward  Line  oper- 
ates splendid  twin-screw  express  steamers 
direct  from  New  York  to  Havana  every 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  There  is  also  a 
service  by  twin-screw  express  steamships 
from  New  York  every  Thursday,  with 
stops  at  Havana,  Progreso  (Yucatan), 
Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  and  Tampico  (Mexico), 
caUing  at  Nassau  (Bahamas)  on  the  return 
voyage. 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line  operates 
steamers  from  New  York  to  the  Eastern 
Cuba  ports  of  Nuevitas  and  Antilla.  The 
Compania  Transatlantica  has  a  steamer 
from  Barcelona  about  the  11th  or  12th  of 
each  month  which  continues  from  New 
York  to  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Puerto 
Mexico.  The  Southern  Pacific  Line  has  a 
steamer  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana  every 
Saturday.  The  Peninsular  and  Occidental 
Steamship  Company  has  boats  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  from  Port  Tampa  to  Key 
West  and  Havana  and  on  five  days  weekly 
from  Key  West  to  Havana.  With  aU  of 
these  services  available,  in  addition  to  the 
United  Fruit  Company  saihngs  outhned 
above,  the  traveler  bound  for  Cuba  has 
a  wide  range  of  choice. 

Our  island  possession  of  Porto  Rico  is 
reached  by  the  Red  D  Line  mentioned 
above  and  also  by  direct  service  from  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  on  the 
New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Com- 
pany. There  are  saihngs  every  Saturday 
from  New  York  and  frequent  departures 
from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 

The  large  fleet  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  has  been  withdrawn 
during  the  war  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  service  from  Hah  fax  to  Bermuda, 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  other 
Windward  Island  ports. 

The  deUghtful  httle  island  of  Nassau 
in  the  Bahamas  has  of  late  years  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  foremost  winter  resorts 
of  the  world.  The  deheious  atmosphere 
and  equable  climate  make  it  a  Mecca  for 
pilgrims  from  all  ports.  In  addition  to 
the  Ward  Line  call,  there  is  a  weekly 
service  on  the  Ward  Line  from  New  York 
to  Nassau  and  return  from  December  to 
April   and  fortnightly  boats  in  the  other 


For  the 
enjoyment 
of  your  trip 


The  pleasure  of  many  a  trip  has  been  marred  by  delay  and 
embarrassment  in  getting  cheques  or  drafts  cashed,  or  by 
worry  over  the  safety  of  funds.  Such  annoyances  are  un- 
necessary. 


*       *        •         Association 


Cheques 


American  Bankers  Association 
Travelers  Cheques  relieve  the 
traveler  of  inconvenience  and  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  travel  money  mat- 
ters. They  supply  him  with  a  form 
of  credit  accepted  like  cash  by  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines,  hotels, 
sleeping-car  companies,  and  busi- 
ness houses  throughout  the  world. 


Identification  is  simple:  The  holder 
signs  an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  when 
purchasing  it  and  countersigns  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  person 
accepting  or  cashing  it.  If  the 
counter-signature  and  signature 
correspond,  no  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  cheque  from  a 
stranger. 


Get    them   at    your    bank 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If 
your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques,  write  for  in- 
formation as  to  wtiere  they  can  be 
obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York 


S^iXCHILDRENS  RECITATIONS 


Over  200  catchy,  poetic  selections.  called"Song  Stories 
For  Little  People."  Sent  postpaid.  A  bargain  now, 
ahvayssoldforfl.  Largecloth  book.  300  pages.  Send 
iuiniediately,  stock  limited.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  N.Y. 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  7Sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Class! tied    Columns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINE.SS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle comjietition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLKCTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list 200 inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  orno  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDE.^S.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  SWIFT,  329  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS.  — DO  NOT  SACRIFICE 
VOUR  INVENTIONS.  Get  full  money 
value.  Free  book.  Write  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.  613  BARRISTER  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


REAL   ESTATE 


n*»I  AND  FLA.  Healthful,  beautiful, 
LJCLir\l^iy  progressive.  .■\n  ideal  win- 
ter resort ;  best  all  year  'round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  through- 
out 15  Eastern  States;  1  acre  to  1,000  a;:res. 
$15  per  acre  up;  several  with  livestock,  tools, 
and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big  illus- 
trated catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Dept.  14,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


FLORIDA  BUNGALOW  close  to  Hotel 
Belleview  and  Golf  Links.  Never  occupied 
— eight  rooms — two  baths — sleeping  porch. 
Available  at  a  Low  Price.  Address  Donald 
Alvord,  Owner,  Clearwater,  Florida. 


DVPLICATING    DEVICES 


The  "UNIVERSAL"  reproduces  50  or  more 
from  one  letter  or  anytliing  written  with  pen 
or  typewriter.  50,000  in  use  every  where.  Let- 
ter size  J3  25.  Sample  work  and  booklet  free. 
G.  REEVES  DUPLICATOR  COMPANY, 
Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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months  of  the  j'ear.  The  island  may  be 
also  reached  bj'  a  Peninsular  and  Occidental 
boat  in  seventeen  hours  from  Miami, 
Florida. 

BERMUDA  THE  EXQUISITE 

Some  forty-eight  hours  from  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor  lies  a 
group  of  poral  islands  whose  inhabitants 
bear  allcfj^ianre  to  Kins  George.  The 
Bermuda  Islands  are  an  anomalv  in  nation- 


aUty.  Situated  at  our  very  doors,  with  the 
most  direct  steamer  service  from  New 
York,  trading  mostly  \\ith  the  United 
States  and  largely  populated  during  most 
of  the  3'ear  with  Americans,  these  islands 
are  nevertheless  British  in  ownership  and 
nationality.  For  restful,  nerve-restoring 
calm,  enlivened  for  those  who  wish  it  by 
social  functions  at  various  hotels,  Bermuda 
is  unsurpassed.  The  service  from  New  York 
during  the  winter  months  is  pro\'ided 
everj-  Wednesday  by  the  Bermudian  and 


every  ten  days  by  the  Evangeline,  both 
operated  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Com- 
panj\  This  company  has  frequent  service 
from  New  York  to  St.  Thomas,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Demerara,  and  other  ports  in 
the  Windward  Islands. 

Besides  the  Southern  Pacific  service  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mallory  Line  has 
steamers  to  Key  West  and  Galveston  every 
Wednesday  and  to  Key  West,  Tampa,  and 
Mobile  exery  Saturday.  This  gives  op- 
portunity for  travelers  to  southern  Florida 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directoru 


[for  winter  tours 
[in  summer  climes 


'Cuba 


b^aulifuily    illustrated   64-page    booklet 
nt   on    receipt    of    3c    in    postage    stamps. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 
42  BiaAdw«>.  N« 


CONSULT 
A  Winter  Pairadisei^^ 


The  sunny  side  of  this  bright 
point  of  earth  is  500  miles  long 
— it's  the 

East  Coast  of  Florida 

Tht'  Only  Place  to  Spend  the  Winter. 
Eiisy  to  get  there;  climate  surpass- 
ing the  Riviera;  all  sports  and  pas- 
times in  p>crfcction;  the  smartest 
social  life  of  the  continent;  the  most 
wonderful  winter  resort  hotels  in  the 
world:  — 

PONCE  DE   LEON  and  ALCAZAR, 

8t    Aaxaatlnc:   ORMOND.  Ormond; 

THE      HREAKERS      and      ROTAL 

POINCIANA,  Pilm  BtAch:  ROYAL 

PALM.    MUmI;     THE     COLONIAL 

Md   ROYAL    VICTORIA,   Nanan- 

Bahamai:      LONO    KEY   FISHINO 

CAMP,  Loni;  Key. 

Aak  Toar  tl'-kct  aeent  for  Information  o.- 

wrlu  for  "Jh«  Blue  Bird  Booklet,  "  Joat 

ItiQed     free. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  COMPANY 

243  Fifth  Avenne  les  W.  Hadlaon  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


SOUTH  AMERICA  T 

LUVINC  N   r.  FEI.  9lh  LUXE 

kmt)  Irom  btattn  ptlks  -  Mlivt  ptoplet  in  prim; 
mvc  condiliont  Pininu.  Uuiiot.  Peru.  Bnlivii.' 
Chilt,  Aritrnline,  lrutui>,  Brjtil,  Wttl  Inditv, 
ktl  tlumcr.  Rail  tnd  Hold  Accommodiiiuni.^ 

l£il?McCANN*STourse:».";r.! 


TICKETS 


SOUTH      1  rs 

AMEJ^ICA  <; 

.inl  ..I  I  )i';i.M  ■  ,  ^. 

WEST    I  ;o 

INDIES    1 

Cruises  o(  .' 

ic»n  Flag    ,•>  1  ,  , 

.iinl  M.irch 

ASK   OR      Special  booklets  and  full 

WRITE  FOR  in'^ •      ,.    ihesr 

tours  or  any  travi  .Ameri- 

can Kipress  priii. 

64  ir.lnii,.  V.  T..rhlraro.  |ln<ii.n.  han  KranrUro 
AMERICAN  EXPREBB  COMPANY 


TOUR    THE    TROPICS 

with  the 

^^flP    ^iTOURSi 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


To   West    Indies,   Panama 

and  Central  America 

Ijixurious  24-day  Cruises,  including  all 
tlie  chief  ports  of  the  Caribbean  wilhoul 
change  of  steamer. 

The     Only    Cruises     This     Winter 
Including  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica 

SplcniliiJ.  six;cially  chartered  steamships, 
undir  the  .American  flag. 

Jan.  29,  Feb.   12  and   Mar.   II 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

.S(-mi-privat(-.  luxurious  tours,  Jan,  25, 
Feb.  5  and  26. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Small  panics,  including  the  Philippines, 
1-cb.  5,  .Mar.  4  and  2.5. 

CAUFORNIA 

Remarkable  Tours  Every  Week 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond   &   Whitcomb    Company 
Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 


V.rk        riiil.i 


ihi.-nK'" 


SOUTH     AMERICA 


LlIllJ 


Two  Fir>t  Class  Tour^,  l-rb.  2.  i  jiO. 

I-rt..  If,,  i.>i6.     $1350  and  $990. 

.\rnii  tor  lUxikUt.         17  Temple  PL.  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  i-  WHITCOMB  CO..  Acents 


Hotel  StafforD 

Charles    Slreel    north   al    Madison    Slretl 
BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND        , 
TTie  Stafford  Hotel  i>  located  in 
the  most  quiet  and  exclusive  part 
of  Baltimore,  adjacent  to  all  points 
of  interest.         :-:  :-:         :-: 

Rates  Reasonable 

.Service  Unsurpassed 

JOHN  P.  DOYLE,  Manager 

Formerl\  itilh  The  Waldorf-A  storin, 
I'anJrrbtll  Hotels.  A'.  1'.,  and  New 
WiUard.  Waskintton.  D.  C. 


I  CARE-FREE 1 

CRUISES  /h'^e  tropics 


lll-<r   K\\)  MOST  VARIEII   MM{   OM-Mltl). 

Hy  I'nitcd  Fruit  Co.'s  "Great  White 
Fleet,"  to  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal, 
<in(ral  .\merica  and  northern  South 
.Vncrii,;!.  Leave  Jan.,  Feb.,  March. 
!•  arcs  include  Hotels  and  trips  on  shore. 

OTHER  TOURS   OE   LUXE 

South  America,  Feb.  2,  i6. 

Japan  ami  China,  Fcb.s,  Mar.  s,  25. 

South  Seaa  and  Antipodea,  Feb.  2. 

Send  for  Prni:ram  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

''-  "         '  ■      -    -^ork 

^  '.   I-os  An- 

^•'  ■  >1.  Toronto. 
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Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It's  the  finest  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
this  voyage  around  tropical  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  Ejichantment.  " 

16  Days        $QJ^.50  »«<! 
All  Expenses      «/4  up 

To  and  around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  at  principal  ports  and  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  10,000  ton  American- 
built  steanuhips,  especially  designed  for  trop- 
ical service.  Broad  decks,  comfortable  stale- 
rooms,  some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

Cruising  Department 

PORTO   RICO   LINE 

General  Office,     U  Broadway,     New  York 

(_»r  any  r.iiln .a<l   ticket  office 
t^.r  autli'-rized  ^•u^i!>t  agency. 


SWITZERLAND  in  AMERICA 

.Ml  winter  spo-ts,  only  one  night  from 
Xew  York.  Through  sleepers  daily.  Holi- 
day attractions  and  informal  good  times 
in  a  snow  white  city.  For  winter  booklet 
and  winter  rates  address  Manager  the 
Chateau  F-rontenac,  Quebec,  Canada. 


IT'S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

Most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Climate, 
Scenery, Hotels, Social  Life.  Tours 
to  Brazil,  Argentina  and  all  South 
American  Points  via  Panama 
Can.U.      Il'rite/or  booklet  "  O." 

OPHAMTOURS'SSp^ 


BERMUDA 

40  Hours  From  Frost  to  Flowers" 

ISLES^OF  ENCHANTMENT 

u.  s.  FLAG  S.  S.  "Evangeline" 

Sailing  from  N.  Y.  on  alternate  Tues.,Thurs. 
and  Sats.,  beg.  Dec.  24th. 

S.  S.  "Bermudian" 

Sailin.u  irum  X.  Y.  each  Wed.  beg.  Jan,  5. 

\i7__l.    I !•  Delightful  cruise.s  — 

W  est    Indies    atom  28  days.    S.  S. 
J    ^  ,  "GUIANA,"  Jan.  4 

and    Feb.    8.      For  illustrated    booklets    on 
I'.FRMUDA  or  WEST  INDIES  apply  to 
Oucljec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  Any  Local  Ticket  Agent. 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


Fascinating  in  its  bou- 
levard life.     Excellent 


HAVANA 

L    I.l-     .■  .  .1  ^-..If  ,...„r 

BAHAMAS  £.'^Trn^,:t'i^! 

JV^FH^Ifffc     inrluding  Pmprcso.  Vera 
iW«m_iy^»V^\^    frui  and  Tampico. 

Write  f  or  lMoklpt«  giving  complete  information. 

AVARD  LINE 

NEW   TOKK   and   CUBA   MAIL  S.  8.  CO. 
General  DIhccs.  i'lir  14.  E.  R..  New  York 


THE  BROWN 
BADGE  OF  WELL-BEING 

"Big"  business  executives, 
harried  and  strained  to  the  point 
of  mental  and  physical  exhaus- 
tion, are  sent  each  winter  by 
their  physicians  to 

NASSAU-BAHAMAS 

But  the  truly  "big"  man  does 
not  wait  to  be  sent.  He  knows 
that  the  way  to  success  lies 
along  the  path  perfect  mental 
and  physical  well-being  have 
blazed. 

In  Nassau  you  see  him  basking 
in  the  sunshine  from  his  veranda 
chair;  "exploring"  the  island  by 
carriage  and  motor;  bathing,  sail- 
ing, fishing, golfing— out-of-doors  al- 
ways, and  acquiring  in  a  hundred 
delightful  ways  the  "brown  badge 
of  well  being." 

Your  copy  of  '•NASSAU-BAHAMAS" 
will  be  mailed  upon  request 

BAHAMAS  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

450  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THCBEJljnES 

JOTi-SuJiatcroH 


TOURIST    BOOK 

FREE  showing  colored 
views  of  the  unrivalled  scenic 
beauty  of  the 

State  of  Washington 

where  snow  capped  moun- 
tains, primeval  forests,  na- 
tional parks,  unique  cities 
attract  the  traveler.  Write 
Howell.  Sec.  of  SUte,  Dept.  A,  OI.Tmpia,  Wask. 


Select,  Limited  Party,  from  New  York, 
Feb.  5,  1916.  Under  Expert  Leader- 
ship. 3  months'  Travel — East  and 
West  Coasts,  Straits  of  Magellan,  etc. 
Send  for  itinerary  "L"  before  de- 
ciding on  any  other. 

GEO.  E.  MARSTERS,  Inc. 
1246  Broadway  New  York 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN" 

you  see  and  meet  the  real  Brit- 
ish character  and  get  alongside  of 
the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley 
Smith hasaccesseverywhere.  Read 
his  book  if  you  have  been  to  Lon- 
don. It  will  please  you.  Read  it 
if  you  haven't  been — it's  next  best 
to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      $1.50  net. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
New  York  London 
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or  Ha\ana  to  tra\el  by  boat  nearly  the 
whole  distance. 

Lovers  of  steamer  trips  to  South(u-n 
resorts  may  also  take  the  Clyde  Line, 
which  operates  steamers  four  times  we(>kly 
from  New  York  to  Charleston  and  Jack- 
sonville. The  Clyde  Line  has  a  semi- 
monthly service  from  New  York  to  Santo 
Domingo,  with  various  calls  en  route  and 
a  fortnightly  steamer  from  New  York  for 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

The  Savannah  Line  has  a  service  from 
New  York  to  Savannah  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  from  Boston 
to  Savannah  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

The  Merchants  and  Miners  Transporta- 
tion Company  has  biweekly  services  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  Savannah 
and  Jacksonville.  This  company  also 
operates  connecting  steamers  from  Boston 
and  Pi-ovidence  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

WINTER  IN  DIXIE 

The  winter  traveler  who  turns  his  face 
southward  has  a  wider  range  of  choice 
than  in  any  other  region.  Our  Southern 
States  long  ago  began  to  appreciate  the 
desire  of  Northern  tom'ists  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  winter  and  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  attracting  tourists  by  all  legiti- 
mate means. 

As  we  turn  southward  we  first  find 
Lakewood,  scarcely  an  hour's  run  from 
New  York,  in  the  midst  of  the  New 
Jersey  pines.  Here  are  polo  and  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  horseback  -  riding  and 
autoing  on  the  best  of  roads.  Atlantic 
City,  a  little  farther  along,  has  no  season. 
Of  late  years  midwinter  there  has  become 
almost  as  popular  and  fully  as  comfortable 
as  midsummer. 

Farther  down  the  cost,  reached  by  rail 
or  steamer,  is  Old  Point  Comfort,  which 
long  has  reigned  as  queen  of  our  semi- 
Southern  resorts.  The  Cape  Charles  Route 
trains  go  direct  from  New  York  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Maryland  peninsula  and 
from  there  by  ferry  across  lower  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  Old  Point.  Or  one  can  take 
that  delightful  one -day  ocean  trip  by 
the  Old  Dominion  Line  from  New  York  to 
Old  Point  and  Norfolk.  Over  on  the 
other  side  of  Virginia  are  the  famous  Vir- 
ginia Hot  Springs,  and  just  across  the 
border  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  West 
Virginia,  both  places  reached  by  direct 
trains  from  New  York  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  The  healing  qualities 
of  the  waters  of  both  resorts  have  long 
been  known,  and  many  there  be  who  have 
made  their  annual  pilgrimage  thither. 

In  the  western  mountains  of  Virginia's 
neighboring  State,  North  Carolina,  is  that 
oft-sung  region,  the  "Land  of  the  Sky\" 
Ashe\  ille  stands  at  the  gateway,  bidding 
a  cordial  welcome  to  one  of  the  nation's 
chief  playgrounds.  "The  New  Asheville 
Train,"  as  it  is  called,  speeds  one  hither 
from  New  York  via  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Southern  railways  in  less  than 
23  hours.  Some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the 
Southland  are  here  and  sport  facihties  are 
provided  a-plenty.  But  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  out  under  the  famed 
blue  sky  that  gives  Asheville  and  the  sur- 
rounding section  its  charm. 

A  few  miles  below  Asheville  is  Try  on,  the 
southern  gateway  to  the  "Sapphire  Coun- 
try," by  which  name  also  this  delightful 
country  is  known.  Tryon  too  has  ex- 
cellent hotels  and  a  salubrious  climate. 
Over  in  the  center  of  the  State  are  Lake- 
hurst    and    Southern    Pines,    two    resorts 
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Through  All  Steel  Elec- 
tric Lighted  Dining 
Car    Trains    Daily     To 


4 


FLORID  \ 
CUBA— SOUTH  im. 

Superior  Roadway,  Equipment  and  Servivc  to 

CHARLESTON,   SUMMERVILLE, 
AUGUSTA,     SAVANNAH, 
THOMASVILLE,    FLORIDA   and- 
CUBA  Resorts. 

Leaving  J^ew    York  from   Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Station. 

9:15  A.M.  (2:12  P.M. 

Effective  January  3) 

3:34  and  9:30  P.M. 

For  illustrated  literature  and  all  information  address: 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE 

The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  and  29th  St.  BOSTON,  248  Washington  St. 

PHILADELPHL^,  1019  Chestnut  St.  BALTIMORE,  Light  and  German  Streets 

WASHINGTON,   1406  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W. 


Do  All  "Safety  Devices'*  Really  Safeguard? 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  "safety"  ofttimes  gives  the 
impression  of  absolute  infallibility.  But,  does  safety  always 
mean  just  that?  As  you  know,  a  pistol  is  cocked  when  the 
hammer  is  held  back  by  the  sear.  To  fire  a  pistol,  the  sear  must 
be  moved  to  release  the  hammer  and  allow  it  to  fall.  In  some 
pistols  this  may  be  unintentionally  caused  by  a  jar. 

FIRING  PIN  SEAR  HAMMER 

Caliber  .32  and  .380 


U.- 


Unless  the  "safety"  posi- 
tively blocks  the  sear,  it 
is  not  a  real  "safety," 
but  a  dangerous  substitute. 


A  VOLT 


is  POSITIVELY  SAFE  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  It  means  that  the  COLT  GRIP 
SAFETY  blocks  the  sear  and  locks  the  trigger, 
thus  positively  preventing  the  hammer  from 
falling  unless  this  grip  safety  is  pressed  in  and 
the  trigger  pulled. 

The  Colt,  therefore,  is  positively  locked  against 
accidental  discharge. 

Buy  a  Colt  and  feel  safe! 


Write  for  free  booklet, 
"How  to  Shoot,  ' '  and 
Catalogue  No.  26. 


COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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ICY-M« 


Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold 

72  Hours  or  Steaming 

Hot  24  Hours 

Every  home  has  need  of  an 
Icy-Hot.  You  will  find  many 
uses  for  it  day  and  night— in- 
doors and  outdoors.  A  neces- 
sity in  nursery  and  sick  room 
—indispensable  when  travel- 
ing or  on  any  outing.    Keeps 

baby's  milk  at  right  temperature,  or 
invalid's    hot   or   cold    drink  all  nieht 
without  heat,  ice  or  bother  of  prepar?- 
tion.    And  every  Icy-Hot  is  33  beautiful 
as  it  ia  useful. 

Tsrpical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.  31.  B')ttle-l!lack  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming.  Pi.  $J.5»;  Ol-  S.^-O) 
No.  740.  Jar— nickleplatc'l.witlemoo'h 

Pi.    i  5»;  Qt.      4  5« 
No.    22.  Bottle— Nick  le,  corrupated 

Pi.    1  75;  Qt.      2.75 
No.  515.  Carafe.  Niokle,  Ot.      4.5» 

No.  23.  Bottle— B;nani'l—<rreen.  wine 
and  tan.  Pi.     1.50;  Qt.  2  50 

No.  370.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pi-t 
bottle  1.75 

No.  870.  Pitcher— nickle  plate<l 

Qt.    7.50;  3  Pt».    JO.OO 

All  Icy-Hots  are  thoroughly 
protected  against  breakage. 
Asbestos  pads  prevent  vibration 

of  inner  bottle,  eliminatinif  breakage 
at  neck.  Thickly  padded  spring  at 
bottom  and  thick  rubber  ring  at  neck 
absorb  all  shock.  Absolutely  sanitary 
—liquids  touch  only  glass.  Instantly 
demountable  — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  sweet. 

Look  for  the  name  Icy-Hot 
stamped  on  bottom.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  ac- 
cept no  substitute  but  write 
us  and  we  will  supply  you  at 
above  prices,  charges  prepaid 
Write  for  catalog. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 

Dept.  D. 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio 


BOTTLE] 
i  LUNCH  KIT  No  370|        I    No  23 
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Does  Tuberculosis  Threaten  You? 


ii 

II. . 
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HIGH  ALTITUDE  TREATMENT 
A\  I    TllF   YEAR    ROUND 

in  the   Rocky   Mouii' 
inrni  t<«  Txm?«ible  part  <.' 
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Wrilt  lor  informalion  and  lilrratart 
SECRETARY.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
102  Te«»*  St..  SiWer  City.  N.  M. 


which  have  come  into  well-merited  promi- 
nence during  the  past  few  years.  Aiken, 
S.  C,  has  a  wide  reputation  as  an  aristo- 
cratic center  and  is  a  favorite  rendezvous 
of  Northern  society  people.  Direct  sleeper 
is  run  from  New  York  to  Aiken  during  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  months  on  the 
"Augusta  Special"  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Southern  railways.  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  Sa\annah.  Ga.,  reached  by  Clyde  and 
Savannah  Steamship  lines  respeetAvely, 
and  also  by  direct  rail  from  the  north,  are 
favorite  winter  abodes  of  many  from  the 
Northern  States. 

IN  SUNNl'  FLORIDA 

An  attempt  to  enumerate  all,  or  to  do 
justice  to  a  few,  of  the  scores  of  excellent 
resorts  in  Florida  is  impossible  within  the 
limited  scope  of  the  present  article.  Let 
us  here  consider  a  verj-  few  of  the  better- 
known  places.  The  train  ser\-ice  to 
Florida  is  all  that  one  could  desire.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  has  the  "  Florida^Cuba 
Special,"  with  through  cars  to  both  east 
and  west  coast;  "Seaboard  Fast  iMail," 
and  the  "Flamingo,"  with  through  sleeper 
from  New  York  to  Key  West,  where  the 
boat  connection  is  made  to  Havana, 
described  above.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  operates  the  "New  York  and  Florida 
Special,"  the  "Palmetto  Limited,"  to  both 
east  and  west  coasts;  the  "Coast  Line 
Florida  Mail,"  and  the  "Florida  &  West 
Indian  Limited,"  with  through  cars  from 
New  York  to  Key  West.  The  ser%-ice 
from  the  Middle  West  is  hkewise  ample. 
The  "Di.xie  Limited"  (in  service,  January 
10)  and  "Seminole  Limited"  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  connect  with  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  also  the  "South  Atlantic  Lim- 
ited" from  Cincinnati.  The  "Florida 
Special"  from  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 
and  the  "Royal  Palm"  from  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  connect  with  the  Southern 
Railway.  A  new  train  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  from  Chicago,  with  through  slee]}- 
ing-car  service  from  Chicago,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati,  and  Indian- 
apolis named  "The  Southland"  has  been 
just  put  into  service  bj-  the  Pennsjlvania 
System  in  conjunction  with  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Central  of  Georgia,  Georgia 
Southern,  and  Florida  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Line. 

Florida's  jjlaygrounds  are  divided  geo- 
graphically between  those  of  the  east 
coast,  the  inland  lake  and  river  region, 
and  the  west  coast  resorts.  Jacksonville 
may  be  termed  Florida's  clearing-house. 
The  Clyde  Line  steamers  have  their 
terminal  here,  and  through  trains  from  the 
North  either  end  their  journey  here  or 
transfer  their  through  cars  to  other  trains. 
One  visiting  Florida  for  the  first  time  can 
not  pass  St.  Augustine  without  a  stop  for 
a  day  or  two.  With  Santa  Fe  it  ranks  as 
one  of  the  oldest  two  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Its  curious  old  houses,  narrow 
streets,  and  antiquated  fort  are  never-fail- 
ing sources  of  interest.  Two  enormous 
hotels  and  ho.sts  of  smaller  ones  provide 
ample  accommodations  for  the  hordes  of 
visitors  that  annually  throng  the  city. 
On  down  the  east  coast  are  Ormond. 
Seabreeze,  and  Daytona,  renowned  for 
automol)il(>-speed  records  accomplished  on 
its  smooth  beaches.  Magnificent  hotels 
and  golf  links  are  found  here  also. 

At  Palm  Reach,  famous  for  its  stujM'n- 
dous  hotels  and  winter  home  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  gather  those  who  delight  in 
society  as  spelled  ■with  a  big  S.     Beauty, 


fashion,  and  social  activities  reign  supreme. 
Fortunate  is  he  or  she  who  can  spend  a 
few  days  or  a  few  weeks  in  this  resort  of 
resorts,  far  from  the  snow  and  ice  that 
grip  Northern  cities,  yet  surrounded  by  the 
same  congenial  "life"  as  in  New  York 
or  Chicago.  Farther  on  down  the  East 
Coast  is  ^Nliami,  the  newest  of  Florida's 
large  resorts,  and  hence  known  as  the 
'•Slagic  City."  Another  immense  hotel 
is  here,  as  are  likewise  society's  ardent 
devotees.  A  few  miles  south  of  Miami 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  begins 
the  long  overseas  concrete-\iaduct  journey 
from  island  to  island  to  reach  Kej-  West, 
the  stepping-stone  to  Havana.  On  the  way 
across  the  keys  and  intervening  waters 
you  may  stop  at  Long  Key,  one  of  the 
most  famous  fishing-grounds  in  the  world. 
At  Key  West,  a  sail  of  about  nine  hours 
by  Peninsular  and  Occidental  steamer, 
brings  the  tourist  to  the  Cuban  Capital. 

For  those  who  wish  to  penetrate  the  in- 
terior of  Florida  and  see  some  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  hidden  in  her  lake  and 
river  region,  there  are  no  more  enjoyable 
trips  than  the  St.  Johns  and  Ocklawaha 
River  trips.  Steamer  by  the  Clyde  Line 
for  the  former  trip  leaves  Jacksonville 
daily  and  proceeds  up  the  St.  Johns  River 
past  Palatka  and  through  Lake  George 
to  Sanford,  a  journej'  of  some  nineteen 
hours,  so  timed  as  to  give  daylight  to 
the  most  interesting  portions.  The  Ockla- 
waha River  excursion  starts  from  Palatka. 
There  are  two  serA-ices.  Boats  of  the 
Silver  Springs  Transportation  and  Hart 
Line  have  daily  service  from  Palatka 
(7  .\.M.)  up  the  St.  Johns  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ocklawaha  River,  thence 
up  the  winding,  twisting  Ocklawaha  to 
Silver  Springs  (5  p.m.).  The  scenery  along 
this  unique  river  is  unparalleled.  For  those 
who  wish  to  make  the  trip  more  leisurely 
the  Hart  Line  has  triweekly  service  of  about 
24  hours  from  Palatka  to  Silver  Springs. 

Tampa  is  to  the  west  coast  what  Jack- 
sonville is  to  the  east.  Here  terminate 
the  through-train  service  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  with 
direct  connection  with  steamships  to  Key 
West  and  Havana  via  Peninsular  and  Oc- 
cidental Steamship  Line.  From  Tampa 
radiate  attractive  trips  not  onlj'  by  rail 
})Ut  by  Manatee  River  boats,  etc.  A  long 
chain  of  famous  resorts  extends  down  the 
west  coast,  including  Tarpon  Springs,  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Sunshine  City,  famous  for 
its  varied  pleasures  and  delightful  climate; 
Sarasota,  Boca  Grande,  and  Fort  Meyrs, 
the  Southern  Gulf  Coast  terminus  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Each  of  these  re- 
sorts is  well  supplied  with  hotels.  Fish- 
ing, boating,  and  golf  are  all  afforded  in 
high  perfection. 

There  are  scores  of  other  resorts  0'  -ough- 
out  the  Southern  States,  but  therf  is  space 
here  to  mention  only  Pass  Christian  and 
Biloxi,  in  Mississippi,  and  I.'ot  Springs, 
Arkansas.  The  last  named  has  long  been 
famous  as  one  of  the  foremost  health- 
and  recreation-centers  in  the  country. 
Through  sleeper  from  Chicago  to  Hot 
Springs  is  operated  via  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Rock  Island  lines. 

Out  of  Danger. — Genevieve — "  I  want 
to  give  Jack  some  books.  He's  ill,  you 
know,  and  I  can't  decide  just  what  kind 
to  get." 

CiERTRrnE — "Why  not  give  him  some- 
thing religious?" 

Genevieve — "  Oh,  my,  no!  He's  con- 
valescent now." — Judge. 
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AUSTRIA  CALLED  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  "WANTON  SLAUGHTER" 


/4  USTRIA  has  in  her  time  written  sharp-edged  diplomatic 
/-\  notes — "witness  the  formidable  demand  she  made  on 
-^  -^  Servia  in  1914" — but,  adds  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  received  one  more  curt  or  cutting" 
than  the  American  note  of  December  G  on  the  Aijcona  affair.  In 
unofficial  circles  in  Vienna  it  has  even  been  referred  to  as  "a  note 
couched  in  terms  of  open  insult."  This  communication,  as  so 
many  of  our  editors  point  out,  substituted  a  "demand"  for  a 
"request."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  called  it  "in  effect 
an  ultimatum."  Secretary  Lansing,  so  it  also  seemed  to  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  "couched  his  communication  in 
such  frankly  truculent  language  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  an 
offensive  ultimatum."  And  this  journal  did  not  see  how  the 
Austrian  Government  could  do  otherwise  than  refuse  to  meet  our 
demands,  thus  precipitating  a  diplomatic  break.  But  most 
American  newspaper- writers  welcomed  the  peremptory  tone  of 
the  document  as  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances.  Some, 
deeming  evasion  or  procrastination  impossible,  expected  a 
prompt  settlement  through  Austrian  compliance.  Such  hopes 
were,  however,  dashed  by  the  first  cabled  quotations  from  Aus- 
tria's reply,  which  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  de- 
nounced as  "a  pettifogging  evasion  of  a  perfectly  plain  issue," 
and  whicli  seemed  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  be  "drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  series  of  sparrings  on  points  of 
form  and  technicaUty."  The  Vienna  reply,  as  the  New  York 
Globe  sees  it,  "makes  further  discussion  useless  and  impossible," 
and  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch's  opinion,  it  forecasts  an  early 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  tho  the  St.  Louis  Times  thinks 
our  Government  might  well  make  some  of  the  explanations  for 
which  Austria  asks. 

From  the  beginning,  a  certain  mystery  has  enshrouded  the 
Ancoua  negotiations.  The  ship  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  November  7,  with  a  loss  of  205  lives,  including 
those  of  eleven  American  citizens.  It  was  long  impossible  to 
get  a  detailed  official  account  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  United 
States  Government  started  an  investigation  of  its  own.  Doubt- 
less as  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  the  State  Department  sent  a 
note  to  Austria  on  December  6,  which  was  withheld  from  the 
press  for  a  week.  Mr.  Lansing's  brief  recital  of  the  facts  of  the 
sinking  as  obtained  from  survivors  may  be  considered  the  official 
account  of  the  event  from  the  view-point  of  the  United  States. 


He  says  that  "a  submarine  flying  the  Austro-Hungarian  flag 
fired  a  solid  shot"  toward  the  Ancona;  that  thereupon  the  liner 
"attempted  to  escape,  but  being  overhauled  by  the  submarine 
she  stopt;  that  after  a  brief  period  and  before  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  all  able  to  take  to  the  boats  the  submarine  fired 
a  number  of  shells  at  the  vessel  and  finally  torpedoed  and  sank 
her  while  there  were  yet  many  persons  on  board;  and  that  by 
gun-fire  and  foundering  of  the  vessel  a  large  number  of  persons 
lost  their  lives  or  were  seriously  injured,  among  whom  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  A  public  statement  issued  by  the 
Austrian  Admiralty  is  held  to  confirm  the  essential  points  in 
this  narrative.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  is  reminded 
that  it  has  been  advised  through  the  negotiations  with 
BerUn  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  "the  use  of 
submarines  in  attacking  vessels  of  commerce."  The  submarine 
commander's  act  is  characterized  as  "wanton  slaughter,"  but 
the  United  States  prefers  to  believe  that  he  acted  without 
authority.     The  note  proceeds: 

"As  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries  must  rest  upon 
a  common  regard  for  law  and  humanity,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  not  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  to 
demand  that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  denounce 
the  sinking  of  the  Ancona  as  an  illegal  and  indefensible  act; 
that  the  officer  who  perpetrated  the  deed  be  punished,  and  that 
reparation  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  be  made  for  tlie 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  killed  or  injured  by  the 
attack  on.  the  vessel. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  expects  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  appreciating  the  gravity  of  the 
case,  will  accede  to  its  demand  promptly,  and  it  rests  this  ex- 
pectation on  the  belief  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
will  not  sanction  or  defend  an  act  which  is  condemned  by  the 
world  as  inhumane  and  barbarous,  which  is  abhorrent  to  all 
civilized  nations,  and  which  has  caused  the  death  of  innocent 
American  citizens." 

But  from  the  "sharpness"  and  "firmness"  of  this  note,  says 
the  Austrian  reply  of  December  14,  as  cabled  to  the  press,  the 
American  Government  might  be  expected  to  "clearly  give  the 
actual  circumstances."  Yet  it  "allows  numerous  doubts  and 
gives  not  at  all  sufficient  reasons  for  blaming  the  captain  of 
the  submarine" ;  it  does  not  "  indicate  the  persons  to  whose  state- 
ments it  refers  and  to  whom  it  apparently  beUeves  it  must 
attribute  a  higher  degree  of  trustworthiness  than  to  a  commander 
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of  the  Imperial  Royal  Xua-j-  ";  uor  does  it  mention  "  the  number, 
names,  and  the  details  concerning  the  fate  of  the  American 
citizens  who  in  the  critical  moment  were  aboard"  the  Ajicona. 
But  since  "subjects  of  the  United  States  came  to  grief,"  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  Austrian  Government,  that  Government  "is 
prepared  to  tenter  into  an  exchange  of  opinion."  But  it  knows 
nothing  of  any  correspondence  which  the  United  States  had 
"with  another  Government  about  another  affair,"  and  "must 
leave  it  to  the  Washington  Cabinet  to  draw  up  the  individual 


»t.-.l  I.ximIi'ii  .\.\v«.  ' 


AN    INriDKN'l'   or   THK    AI"IA( "K    ON    TIIK    ANCONA. 

Drawn  by  Porcy  F.  H.  Spence  from  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses. 
Ill  the  panic  many  of  tlip  Ancona's  boats,  overloaded  with  frenzied 
p.i&senKers.  wen-  capsized  in  the  attempt  to  launch  them. 


legal  maxims  wliich  tlie  eominander  of  the  .';ul)marine  is  alleged 
to  have  violated  when  sinkihg  the  Anronn." 

This  note  may  be  a  "delicious"  and  "refreshing  treat"  to 
German  journalists,  as  Ihey  confess,  but  among  us  it  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  play  for  delay,  and  one  which  will  fail.  Early 
editorials  commenting  on  it  contained  such  phra.ses  as  "pure 
evasion,"  "side-stepping,"  "sparring  for  time,"  "Austrian 
(|iiil)bling,"  "hair-splitting,"  "sarcastic  in  the  last  degree." 
Tile  I'nited  Slates,  observes  the  St.  Louis  Pnsl  Dispatch,  "is 
weary  of  delay."  If  our  Ciovernment  is  "beguiled"  by  this 
note,  says  the  Boston  Transcripl,  "it  will  fail  of  its  duty";  and 
tlie  IMiihulelphia  huiuinr  sees  "signs  that  it  does  not  intend  to  be 
Ihnist  asicU'."  The  Xew  York  Jourunl  of  Commerce,  quite 
out  of  patience,  calls  the  request  for  "individual  legal  maxims" 
a  "thinly  veih'd  insult."  It  re<-alls  that  "these  maxims  were 
slati-d  JUS  long  Jigo  as  May  i;{.  in  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  to  the  American  .\mba.ssador 
at  Berlin— a  coiiiiiiunieation  also  transmitted  for  the  information 
of  the  Government  at  Vienna."  It  points  out  how  our  Govern- 
ment's position  with  regard  to  the  use  of  submarines  against 
merelianlmen  was  fully  explaineil  in  the  correspondence  with 
Germany,  and   the  Austrian   Government  "had  copies  of  this 


correspondence  as  it  took  place."  In  its  "cynical  reply," 
concludes  the  Xew  York  paper, 

"the  Government  at  Vienna  proposes  to  continue  to  sanction 
attacks  by  its  submarines  on  merchant  vessels  when  oppor- 
tunity offers  and  \sithout  any  regard  to  the  generally  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  and  humanity.  Thus  it  refuses 
to  regard  the  question  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  non-combatants 
and  neutrals  as  ha\'ing  any  relevancy  to  the  discussion.  With  a 
Government  which  thus  places  itself  outside  of  the  pale  of 
ci\ilized  intercourse  by  refusing  to  recognize  anything  criminal 
in  the  'wanton  slaughter  of  defenseless  non-combatants,'  the 
United  States  can  not  continue  to  have  diplomatic  relations  and 
must  take  into  its  own  hands  the  finding  of  some  means  of 
redress  for  the  outrage  perpetrated  upon  its  citizens." 

.\.  less  common  attitude  is  that  of  the  St.  Louis  Times, 
which  says: 

"There  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  why  the  American 
(lovernment  should  be  firm.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Administration  should  not  set  forth  in  detail  the  exact  legal 
maxims  and  principles  which  have  been  violated.  If  Austria 
wants  to  be  taught  something  in  the  way  of  legal  interpretation 
let's  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly.  Austria  admits  that  she  is 
willing  to  learn.     That's  a  concession." 

Prai.se  of  our  note  is  as  nearly  unanimous  as  the  condemna- 
tion of  Austria's.  This  note,  "the  most  direct,  imcompromising, 
and  severe  that  has  emanated  from  our  State  Department  in  this 
Administration,"  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  characterizes  it,  is 
declared  by  the  Xew  York  Globe  to  be  "satisfying  to  the  Ameri- 
can conscience  and  intelligence."  To  the  Brooklyn  Times  it  "is  a 
revelation  in  statesmanship  for  which  the  country  is  thankful." 
Similar  expressions  of  satisfaction  have  appeared  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  representative  journals  in  Boston,  Providence,  Xew 
York,  Rochester,  Syracu.se,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  and 
Chicago. 

From  Austria's  attitude  in  this  affair,  the  Xew  York  World 
thinks  it  "reasonable  to  assume  that  Austria  no  longer  desires 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States."  But 
several  editors  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Central  Powers  should 
I^refer  our  enmitv'  to  our  friendship,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
tliey  would  suffer  seriously  by  breaking  off  relations  with  tlie 
I'nited  States.  In  "representing"  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
countries  with  which  they  are  at  war,  United  States  diplomats 
are  really  engaged  in  a  stup(>ndous  (ask  of  friendship,  says  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  For 
instance,  "hundreds  of  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
in  Europe  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  inspecting  prison- 
camps,  distributing  relief  to  prisoners,  investigating  complaints 
of  ill  treatment,  making  inquiries  concerning  'missing'  soldiers, 
and  arranging  exchanges  of  captured  officers." 

On  the  other  hand,  "observers  who  have  been  guided  bj'  facts 
rather  than  by  optimistic  theories,"  according  to  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  hold  "that  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Teutonic  allies  are  strained  well-nigh  to  the  breaking- 
lioint.  '  The  real  danger,  explains  the  careful  and  conservative 
Springfield  Republican,  "is  cumulative;  the  existing  friction 
between  the  two  countries  is  a  growth  whose  origin  antedates 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Italian  liner.  The  crisis,  i)erhaps,  is  as 
grave  on  that  account  as  any  that  has  arisen  during  the  war." 
But  the  Cincinnati  Comynercial  Tribune  (Rep.)  finds  the  Anconn 
disaster  and  Secretary  Lansing's  "offensive  ultimatum"  directly- 
responsible  for  the  crisis.     It  says: 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Franz  Josef's  Government 
will  refuse  to  denounce  the  action  of  the  sul)marine  commander, 
who  undoulitedly  was  given  wide  latitude  in  his  orders  to  destroy- 
Ihe  shipping  of  enemy  nations.  Thus  it  may  readily  be  seen  that 
this  country  is  nearer  a  break  with  the  Teutonic  Alliance  than  at 
any  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  A\ar,  i)rovid(  1,  always,  this 
is  not  another  of  those  flashes  in  the  ])an  which  have  characterized 
Wilson's  foreign  j)olicy  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Mediterranean." 

While  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Public  Ledger  have  only 
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praise  for  the  note  sent  to  Austria  l)y  Mr.  Lansinfj,  these  two 
Ke|)iii)liean  dailies  (h'chire  that  a  note  of  this  sort  shoiikl  have 
been  sent  to  CJermany  after  the  sinking  of  the  Liisila/iia.  Then, 
says  The  Inquirer,  "there  would  have  been  no  Arabic  ease  and 
])rol)ably  no  Ancona  case."  Another  Repubhean  journal,  the 
Kew  York  Press,  explains  rather  picturesquely  its  lack  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  possible  results  of  the  communication  to 
Vienna: 

"The  American  people,  sick  beyond  endurance  of  talk  that 
can  never  impress  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  submarine  piracies 
Avhen  nothing  is  ever  done,  can  not  but  think  how,  when  after 
more  than  a  year  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  the  submarine 
atro(Mties  are  only  transferred  from  the  (Jerman  to  the  Austrian 
name,  the  end  of  the  next  year  may  merelj^  see  the  same  things 
done  under  the  flag  of  the  unspeakable  Turk.  Then,  after 
another  era  of  State  Department  notes,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  Bulgarian  colors  run  up  over  the  undersea  pirates  for  yet 
more  of  the  old  horrors.  Then,  Avhile  we  are  still  sending  notes 
to  Germany,  to  Austria,  to  Turkey,  and  to  Bulgaria  in  protest 
aoainst  the  butchery  of  unarmed  American  citizens  along  with 
other  defenseless  humanity,  the  Central  Powers  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  flag  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  to  go  on  murdering 
neutrals,  Americans,  or  anybody,  while  the  State  Department 
under  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson — if  it  holds  out, 
in  control  of  the  United  States  Government  as  long  as  the 
Teutonic  league  holds  out  in  its  submarine  program — talks!" 

In  the  London  and  Paris  press,  recognition  and  praise  of  the 
firm  tone  of  our  Ancona  note  were  mixed  with  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  after  all  end  in  smoke.  German  newspapers  praise 
the  Austrian  reply  and  contrast  it  favorably  with  the  "arrogant" 
tone  of  the  Lansing  note.  The  Berlin  Kreuzzeilunq  thinks  the 
United  States  should  hold  the  captain  of  the  Ancona  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  life.  The  Rheinisch-W eslphdlische  Zeilung,  of 
Essen,  another  daily  considered  representative  of  the  military- 
party,  finds  two  flaws  in  the  note  to  Austria:  first,  that  arrange- 
ments with  one  belligerent — Germany — have  no  validity  for 
Austria;  secondly,  that  the  firing  on  the  Ancona  was  the  only 
way  to  prevent  an  actually  attempted  flight,  and  was  therefore 
justified.  Austrian  opinion  in  advance  of  the  Government's 
reply  to  our  note  had  its  most  emphatic  expression  in  a  statement 


Ancona  could  have  es'.ahli.-ihed  his  radius  of  action  and  could 
have  set  a  torpedo-boat  flotilla  on  him;  and,  secondly,  there  was 
danger  of  the  Ancona  escaping,  which,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, was  to  be  prevented  in  all  circumstances. 

"Hence  the  conduct  of  the  commander,  much  as  the  loss  of 


k 


C^'pyriglited,  1915,  by  the  Press  Puljliahiag  C»'. 

THE  WARNING  SHOT  ! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  Yorl<  Evening  World. 

from  the  Admiralty,  which  said  that  from  the  submarine  cap- 
tain's report — 

"His  ship  was  in  danger;  indeed,  in  double  danger;  first 
from  the  fact  that  an  enemy  boat  was  approacliing  on  a  line  that 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  the  enemy  ship  and  the 


1)0  YOU  APPROVE   OF  THIS  ? 

— Cesare  in  the  New  Yorii  Sun. 

innocent   lives   must   be  regretted   and   deplored,    can   not   be 
disapproved." 

A  leading  citizen  of  Vienna  has  been  quoted  in  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  as  saying: 

"Now  we  have  received  a  note  couched  in  terms  never  before 
addrest  by  one  nation  to  another,  a  note  couched  in  terms  of 
open  insult.  America  considers  us  bound  by  a  former  warning 
delivered  to  Germany  regarding  submarine  warfare.  That  note 
was  not  communicated  to  us,  and  can  not  be  considered  binding 
on  us.  Austria-Hungary  is  not  an  appendix  of  Germany,  but  a 
sovereign  State." 

In  this  country,  the  German-American  press  naturally  lean 
somewhat  toward  the  Austrian  view.  "There  was  nothing  in 
the  Ancona  case,"  declares  the  New-Yorker  Staals-Zeilnng,  "to 
require  any  such  belligerent  communication  as  that  sent  to 
Vienna."  And  the  Cincinnati  Volkshlall  firmly  declares  that  the 
"counter  demands  of  Austria  are  so  conformable  to  justice,  to 
common  sense,  and  to  the  practise  of  civilized  countries  that  the 
President  can  not  reject  them  without  incurring  the  reproach 
that  he  carries  chips  on  his  shoulders."  Several  German  dailies 
point  out  the  contrast  between  the  President's  dealings  with  the 
Central  Powers  and  with  the  Entente.  The  "overbearing 
attitude"  displayed  in  the  Ancona  note,  remarks  the  Cleveland 
Wuclder  und  Anzeiger,  "ill  becomes  a  Government  which  takes 
submissively  every  kick  by  the  British  boot." 

But  whatever  may  be  done  about  the  Ancona,  "there  still 
remains  the  great  Lusilania  crime,"  says  the  New  York  Globe, 
speaking  for  a  number  of  its  contemporaries.  Yet  the  New 
York  Herald's  Washington  correspondent  offers  a  word  of  ex- 
planation and  prediction  on  this  subject: 

"Obviously,  satisfaction  from  Austria  in  the  Ancona  case, 
with  an  issue  with  Germany  over  the  Lusitania  unsettled,  can 
not  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  United  States.  For  that 
would  be  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel 

"Even  now  these  steps  in  the  issue  with  Austria  are  being 
studied  with  a  consideration  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  struggle 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Lusitania  issue 

"The  Ancona  note  might  accurately  be  descril>ed  as  the  s(>coiid 
gun  to  be  fired  in  the  advance  toward  victory  in  the  Lusilania 
issue.  The  first  gun  was  the  demand  for  the  recall  of  Captains 
Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen.  The  third  gim  prol>ably  has  already 
been  loaded  and  is  awaiting  the  command  to  fire." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN'S  "HALF-CONCESSION" 

THE  TRIES  OF  PROTEST  against  "British  piracy" 
raised  in  some  quartt^rs  on  account  of  the  seizure  of 
certain  vessels  of  the  American  Transatlantic  Company 
as  being  of  hostile  ownership  became  more  numerous  and  angry 
when  it  was  learned  that  three  of  the  captured  craft  had 
l(c«-n   commandeered    for   England's   merchant   marine   without 


/  Hi.  say  ' 
)       l»nt  Ihai  a 
t  disgrac*    <.■ 


THEIIE   ARE    OTHEKS. 

— Bnicih'y  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xetrs 


E\'en  if  the  vessels  had  been  wholly  German-owned  and  had 
flown  the  German  instead  of  the  Danish  flag,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  points  out,  hona-fide  American  purchasers 
would  have  had  the  right  to  raise  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
over  them  and  claim  its  protection.  Xor  can  the  controversy 
be  deemed  closed,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  "until  the  law 
of  nations  on  the  subject  shall  be  recognized  without  reserva- 
tion by  the  British  Government."  The  Kansas  Citj'  Journal 
(Rep.)  notes  with  reassurance  in  this  connection  that 
a  committee  of  Republican  Senators  is  already  at  work 
on  the  matter  of  the  validity  of  American  ship-registry 
and  "will  weigh  the  charges  that  the  Administration 
in  dealing  with  Great  Britain  is  actuated  either  by 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Allies  or  by  fear  of  British 
sea-power.  And  it  is  hinted  that  when  the  report  of 
this  committee  is  given  to  the  public  it  will  'disillusionize 
the  nation.'" 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  either  England  or  tlie 
United  States  to  assume  that  either  of  them  alone  can 
make  international  law  governing  these  disputed  ques- 
tions, says  the  New  York  Times,  which  points  out  that 
the  matter  is  in  the  courts,  "the  very  best  place  for 
it,"  because  "it  is  a  lawsuit  in  essence,  not  a  diplomatic 
question,  like  the  protection  of  life  or  national  honor." 
But  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  observes: 


trial  before  a  prize-court.  Yet  when,  in  answer  to  the  State 
I)r'i)artment's  complaint.  Great  Britain  cancels  the  requisition 
(»r  the  lIockitKj  and  the  denesee,  promising  a  prompt  hearing 
before  a  prize-court  in  London,  and  releases  the  Kaitkakee  under 
bond,  some  dailies — for  instance,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.) 
credit  the  Administration  with  "a  great  diplomatic  victorj"." 
Hut  The  Free  I're.sn  (Ind.  Rep.)  of  the  same  city  says  that  John 
Hull  is  not  a  whit  more  imprest  bj'  the  Administration  than  he 
ever  was;  he  is  merely  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  new  Congress 
has  just  convened.  This  is  why  he  retreats  from  a  course  alto- 
gether unsupi)ortabl('.  The  Free  Press  adds,  a  course  which  would 
"place  an  irresistible  club  in  the  hands  of  the  embargo  Con- 
gressmen." At  the  same  time  we  are  reminded  that  Great 
I'.ritain  still  holds  the  ships,  that  a  British  court  will  try  the 
<'a.se,  and  that  "by  going  through  the  form  of  a  legal  procedure 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  little  delay  she  can  gain  her  end  and  impress 
the  ships  just  the  same."  Pending  the  outcome  of  the  trial, 
we  learn  from  Washington  dispatches,  the  British  Government 
assures  the  United  States  that  it  will  seize  no  more  vessels  of 
llie  .American  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company.  The  diffi- 
culties of  this  concern,  charged  by  the  British  authorities  as  being 
largely  owned  by  (Jerman  capital,  began  with  the  taking  of  the 
llorkiim,  which  was  recorded  in  The  Literary  Digest  for 
NovendxT  V.\.  The  officers  of  the  company,  the  press  inform 
us,  have  submitted  affidavits  to  the  State  Department  that  every 
share  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  American  citizens.  The  trials  of 
t  hi'  Nnrkiny  and  the  deneaee  are  to  be  held  as  test  cases.  These 
ships  were  transferred,  after  the  war  began,  from  the  Danish 
to  the  American  tiag.  If  the  prize-court  decides  adversely 
to  the  own«'rs.  Great  Britain  will  fed  free  to  continue  to  seize 
ve.siM'la  «>f  the  company,  otherwise  they  will  be  immune.  Great 
Britain's  "half-concession"  to  tlie  United  States  falls  far  short 
«>f  friendliness  and  justice,  in  the  (Opinion  of  the  New  York 
Worlit  (Dem.),  which  adds: 

"Nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  justifies  the  British  seizures 
of  ships  purehased  by  Americans  from  neutrals  as  in  this  ease. 
Even  if  it  were  conceded  that  (lermans  iiad  an  Interest  in  them, 
the  ea.se  at  law  would  Im«  the  same.  We  have  admitted  these 
vessels  to  Arneriean  registry;  they  never  were  owned  or  ojK'rated 
by  a  Iwlligrrent;  their  transfer  from  one  neutral  to  another  could 
not  possibly  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  any  of  the 
hazards  of  war. 

"If  w»'  are  ever  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  Cireat  Britain 
must  not  only  keep  its  hands  otT  in  part,  but  altogether." 


"What  the  British  Government  might  well  ask  is 
whether  the  irritation  these  seizures  are  bound  to  e.xcite  in  the 
United  States  may  not  prove  more  dangerous  than  any  injur^^ 
the  ships  might  have  done.  That  view  of  the  ca.se  seems  to 
have  occurred  both  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  to  Lord  Bryce. 
Their  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  in  effect  warnings 
against  the  transgression  of  neutral  riglits. 

"Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Government, 
emphasized  the  duty  of  arbitrating  any  case  that  could  not  be 
decided  satisfactorily  by  the  law  courts.  Probably  no  respon- 
sible statesman,  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States, 
would  think  of  urging  any  other  course.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  disregard  of  neutral  rights  is  justified  simply  because  a 
remedy   short   of   war   is  available.      Lord   Lansdowne   pointed 
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"  GET  OFF  MY  COAT-TAILS  AND  STAY'  OFF." 

— Haiiiiy  in  the  St.  .Iosc])li  (Mo.>  Nius-Press. 

out  the  danger  of  such  a  course  and  argued  that  every  effort 
sliould  be  made  to  spare  neutrals  from  needless  inconveniences 
or  hardships.  Lord  Bryce,  after  reminding  his  hearers  that  the 
shattered  fabric  of  international  law  would  have  to  be  rebuilt, 
justly  observed  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  were  Great 
Britain  'to  make  her  own  will  and  her  own  necessities  the  judge 
of  her  actions.'    That  is  the  real  peril  in  the  present  situation.'.' 
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THE  LAST  VOYAGE. 

— Tuihill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


VISIONS   OF  AN   EMPTY  STOCKING. 

— Stanley  in  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

CONGRESS   SEES   ANOTHER   MEAT-FAMINE    COMING. 


FRANCE   SEARCHING   OUR   SHIPS 

IN  ITS  EFFORTS  to  defend  American  rights  on  the  high 
seas  this  Government  is  now  involved  in  diplomatic  dis- 
putes not  only  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  England,  but 
with  France  as  well.  When  last  week  the  French  cruiser  Descartes 
sfopt  three  American  ships,  the  Coamo,  Carolina,  and  San,  Juan, 
l)lying  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico,  and  seized  four 
Austrians  and  four  Germans  who  were  on  board,  our  press 
luianimously  denounced  the  act  as  an  indefensible  violation  of 
international  law,  and  our  State  Department  promptly  dis- 
patched a  protest  to  the  French  (Jovernment.  While  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  editorial  expectation  that  France 
will  accept  our  view  of  this  incident  and  accede  to  our  demand 
that  these  eight  prisoners  be  released,  there  is  nevertheless 
much  irritation  over  this  new  challenging  of  a  point  of  inter- 
national law  which,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  remarks,  "we 
had  supposed  was  settled  by  the  Trenl  case" — that  famous  and 
almost  parallel  international  incident  of  Civil-War  days  when  an 
American  cruiser  stopt  the  British  ship  Trenl  and  took  from 
among  her  passengers  the  Confederate  commissioners  Mason 
and  Slidell.  This  seizure,  denounced  in  England  as  "wanton 
piracy,"  caused  a  furor  which  brought  the  two  nations  to  the 
verge  of  war,  but  trouble  was  averted  by  President  Lincoln's 
recognition  of  the  justice  of  England's  protest  and  by  the  release 
of  the  two  prisoners.  Altho  France  was  not  involved  in  this 
affair  of  1861,  The  Record  recalls  the  fact  that  "she  deemed  it 
worth  while  to  put  on  record  her  beUef  that  the  British  claim 
was  perfectly  just."  "Are  England  and  France,"  asks  this 
Philadelphia  paper,  "now  prepared  to  say  in  so  many  words 
that  they  are  going  to  do  what  they  denied  our  right  to  do?" 

We  are  also  reminded  that  these  seizures  near  Porto  Rico  make 
the  second  incident  of  the  kind  between  this  country  and  France 
diu-ing  the  present  war.  In  November,  1914,  the  French  cruiser 
Conde  stopt  the  American  steamer  Windber  about  250  miles 
south  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  seized  her  steward,  August 
Piepenbrink,  a  German  who  had  filed  his  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  become  an  American  citizen.  Diplomatic  protests  from 
Washington  brought  about  his  release  "out  of  courtesy  to  the 
United  States,"  the  French  Government  at  the  same  time  de- 


clining to  concede  the  principle  for  which  our  State  Department 
contended — namely,  that  "there  is  no  justification  in  inter- 
national law  for  the  removal  of  an  enemy  subject  from  a  neutral 
vessel  on  the  high  seas  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  even  if  he  could 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  military  person." 

"It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  French  Government  can  possibly 
justify  the  action  of  the  cruiser  Descartes,''  remarks  the  Indianap- 
olis News,  "for  even  if  the  specific  acts  complained  of  prove  to 
have  been  within  the  law,  the  instructions  under  which  the  com- 
mander of  the  cruiser  seems  to  have  acted  certainly  are  not." 
These  instructions,  according  to  an  officer  of  the  Descartes,  as 
quoted  in  an  unofficial  dispatch,  were  "to  take  all  subjects  of 
Germany  and  her  allies  from  ships'  crews,  beginning  December  8, 
and  to  take  all  such  persons  from  among  the  passengers  after 
December  18."     To  quote  The  News  again: 

"The  subjects  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  as  such,  have  a 
perfect  right  to  ti'avel  on  American  ships.  And  American  ships 
have  a  perfect  riglit  to  carry  them.  Under  the  Trent  precedent 
even  active  civil  agents  of  Germany  would  be  safe  from  seizure 
on  an  American  passenger-ship  going  about  its  ordinary  business, 
and  plying  between  neutral  ports.  There  may  be  no  grievance 
in  this  case,  but  the  instructions  under  which  the  action  was 
taken  are,  if  correctly  given,  indefensible." 

"The  most  extreme  act  which  any  of  the  Allied  Governments 
has  yet  attempted  against  the  United  States,"  is  the  way  the 
Buffalo  Express  characterizes  these  seizures;  and  it  affirms  its 
belief  that  "if  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  various 
incidents  of  the  war  affecting  it  had  not  convinced  all  Europe 
that  we  could  hardly  be  provoked  by  any  affront,  we  probably 
should  not  have  to  consider  such  an  incident  as  the  action  of  the 
French  cruiser  Descartes.''  This  is  "going  beyond  all  tolerable 
limits,  '  exclaims  The  Express,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"These  steamers  are  American  coastwise  vessels,  not  ships 
that  have  been  transfeiTed  to  our  flag  since  the  war  began. 
They  are  engaged  in  regular  coastwise  trade  between  two 
American  ports  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  or 
with  war-commerce.  The  French  Government  might  as  well 
land  a  force  at  a  dock  in  New  York  to  march  up  to  Broadway 
apd  seize  a  German  there  as  board  these  American  ships  on  the 
high  seas  and  remove  men  therefrom 

"There  can  be  argument  for  the  right  to  take  Germans  from 
neutral  vessels  touching  at  Allied  ports,  or  even  from  vessels 
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oiiUTing  111*.'  North  S*-a,  since  that  is  a  rofognized  war-zone.  But 
M)me  inrsanity  must  have  taken  possession  of  the  French  Go v- 
•  •rninent  if  it  has  directed  a  naval  officer  to  come  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  remove  (Jermans  from  American  coastwise 
ships." 

"And  at  the  very  moment  that  France  offers  us  this  affront," 
continues  the  Buffalo  paper,  "Germany  adds  to  our  difficulties 
I)y  refusing  to  ri^cognize  as  American  ships  that  have  been 
transferred  to  the  American  flag  since  the  war  began."  That, 
wo  read,  "is  the  unmistakable  meaning  of  the  decision  of  the 
German  prize-court  confiscating  the  Pass  of  Balmaha,"  a  ship 
which  ha<l  changed  from  British  to  American  registry  and  which 
was  seized  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  for  Russia  early  in  the  war 
"at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was  freely  allowing  the  shipment 
of  American  cotton  to  Germany."  If  the  United  States  accepts 
(iermany's  view  in  this  matter,  argues  The  Ej press,  "all  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  such  .ships  as  the  Hocking  and  the  Gencsic, 
seized  by  the  British,  and,  in  fact,  about  all  of  its  other  efforts 
in  belialf  of  trade  with  Germany,  must  go  by  the  board."  Thus 
"on  neither  side  has  there  been  the  slightest  regard  for  neutral 
rights,"  remarks  the  New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayuiic,  which  calls 
uiMjn  the  United  States  as  "the  mightiest  of  the  neutrals"  to 
"put  a  veto,  once  for  all,  on  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  in 
international  matters  the  end  justifies  the  means." 


A   GERMAN-AMERICAN   EXODUS? 

R I 'MORS  of  the  transfer  of  large  amounts  of  German 
capital  after  the  war  to  America,  as  a  land  of  greater 
■  opportunity  and  prosperity,  are  simultaneous  with 
rumors  that  many  (Jerman-Americans  here  will  cross  the  water 
in  the  opposite  direction,  for  more  .sentimental  reasons.  For  ^Ir. 
Franz  Bopp,  German  Consul-General  in  San  Francisco,  has  told 
us  how  he  does  "not  like  this  countrj-  any  more,  and  will  Ik^ 
happy  to  return  to  Germany,"  and  lie  predicts  at  the  close  of  the 
war  'a  regular  e.xodus  of  German-Americans  who  feel  about 
things  in  the  United  States  as  I  do."  Also  Mr.  George  von 
Skal,  a  former  editor  of  the  New-Yorker  Staals-Zeitung,  and  head 
of  a  news  .service  for  ficrman  papers,  prophesies  a  general  home- 
ward movement  on  the  part  of  Germany's  "prodigal  sons"  and 
"  1  heir  rej)atrialion  on  a  large  scale  after  the  conclusion  of  peace." 
Hut  any  such  exten.sive  exodus  is  not  looked  for  by  our  editors. 
"Ho.s.sibly  not  all  the  German  ships  now  moored  to  the  Hoboken 
strand  will  b(«  nei'ded  to  transport  these  fugitives  from  freedom 
to  the  \Var-(iod's  own  country,"  concludes  the  New  York  Times. 
Anel  the  New  York  German  Herald  explains  more  seriouslj*  why 
it  Iwiieves  that  the  German-Americans  will  cling  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption  in  spite  of  recent  un|)Ieasant  experiences. 

Mr.  von  Skal's  prophe<'y  of  e.xodus  appeared  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Ivost  Sons,"  in  Dcr  Tag,  of  Berlin.  From  the 
Ktiglish  version  of  this  article  in  the  New  York  Times  we  quote 
the  following  pertinent  paragraphs: 

"The  impression  catis«'d  by  the  mighty,  almost  miraculous, 
deeds  of  the  (lerman  people,  togetlier  with  th«>  contt-mptible 
machinations  of  the  American  press  and  of  a  great  part  of  the 
educated  .Vmericans,  has  brought  about  a  clf)sing  of  the  ranks 
[of  (MTnwm-.Xmericans!  that  exceeds  the  most  darimr  expectations. 

"The  natural  result  of  these  events  is  mainly  to  be  found  in 
llu>  fact  that  the  Gernuin-Am»>ricans  are  experiencing  a  home- 
si«'kne8s,  a  longing  after  the  Fatherland,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  <lisgu-<t  with  their  present  surroundings  that  will  lead  to  their 
rej)atriation  on  a  large  scale  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Already  many  families  are  preparing  to  cross  the  ocean  the  .'<e<*ond 
lime.  .Mtho  not  all  those  who  conlein])late  this  step  will  be  able 
to  take  it,  as  it  will  necessitate  great  saeritii^'s,  then-  wiH  certainly 
Im'  enough  to  insure  a  valuable  contingent  to  the  Empire.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  seems  timely  to  consider  whether  this 
mi)\ement  should  be  promoted  and  these  '])rodigal  sons'  who 
are  returning  penitent  made  welcome 

"If  they  once  did  feel  admiration  for  American  institutions, 
they  iia\e  now  become  convinced  that  they  made  a  l)ig  mistake 
when  they  cut  loose  from  the  Fatherland.     They  admit  frankly 


that  the  form  of  government,  the  administration,  and  all  other 
institutions  in  the  Empire  are  the  best  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
brought  out  up  to  the  present.  They  will  not  only  fit  in  will- 
ingly, but  they  will  become  zealous  fellow  workers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brilliant  future  of  the  German  Empire. 

"The  causes  of  the  great  German  emigration  to  America  arc 
to  be  found  mainly  in  the  economic  field.  It  is  exactly  in  this 
direction  that  conditions  have  completely  changed.  To-day 
Germany  offers  to  the  industrious,  aspiring,  and  able  man  at 
least  as  good  chances  as  the  United  States,  with  endlessly 
greater  security  of  his  rights  and  property.  Most  of  the  restrain- 
ing barriers  have  fallen.  We  know  that  here,  and  it  lures  us  on 
to  the  return  home." 

But  will  German- Americans  in  any  considerable  numbers 
actually  "pack  up  their  goods  and  chattels  because  they  are 
filled  with  bitterness  over  the  injustice"  to  wliich  they  "have  been 
subjected  by  so  many  Americans,  the  Anglo-American  press, 
and  the  American  Government"?  So  good  an  authority  as  the 
New  Y'ork  German  Herold,  for  one,  does  not  believe  it.     It  says: 

"Of  course,  our  love  and  our  longing  for  the  land  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers  have  been  wonderfully  deepened  by  the 
war.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  German-American  visitors  in 
Germany  after  the  war.  But  when,  after  peace  has  returned,  we 
shall  have  drunk  our  fill  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  that  is  to 
"be  found  in  (Jerniany,  we  shall  say:  'All  aboard!  Back  again 
to  the  New  World,  where  lies  our  field  of  labor!' 

"In  answer  to  the  sarcastic  suggestions  of  the  British  sheets 
that  we  ought  to  leave  the  United  States  if  it  doesn't  suit  us 
here,  we  cite  the  words  of  a  German-American  who  was  asked 
by  a  Briton  why  he  did  not  turn  his  back  on  America: 

"'In  the  first  place,  Avhat  is  that  your  business?  Secondly, 
because  it  suits  me  to  remain  here;  and,  thirdly,  because  I  have 
invested  the  fruits  of  my  labor  here  in  the  belief  that  I  was 
living  in  the  United  States.  It  is  my  loyal  duty  to  stay  here  to 
pre^•ent  people  of  yoiu"  stamp  from  betraying  the  independence 
of  the  nation  to  the  English.     Fellows  like  you  must  be  watched!' 

"Therefore,  we  shall  stay  here.     And  especially  now!" 

That  some  expatriated  Germans  in  this  country  will  return  to 
Germany  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the  war  in  the  ranks  of  the 
workers  the  Springfield  Republican  believes  quite  possible.  But 
broadly  speaking,  it  says: 

"No  extensive  exodus  is  to  be  looked  for,  because  repatriation 
is  an  even  more  serious  and  doubtful  matter  than  emigration. 
The  bread-winner  may  go  abroad  and  without  difficulty  return 
when  his  fortune  is  made;  it  is  otherwise  when  a  family  has 
struck  root  in  a  new  laud.  New  lands  are  hospitable  and  the 
growth  of  ties  is  rapid.  To  the  brave  and  ambitious  America 
means,  as  it  has  always  meant,  increased  opportunity.  To  get 
a  start  here  means  expansion;  a  return  is  a  contraction,  the 
difficulty  of  which  is  not  always  realized  till  it  is  put  to  the  lest. 
Now  and  then  an  exceptional  American  like  Henry  James  finds 
that  by  nature  and  training  he  best  fits  into  the  snug  niches  of 
the  Old  World,  but  the  exception  only  points  the  rule.  What- 
ever the  sentimental  pidl  of  the  old  country  may  be,  a  return 
commonly  brings  disillusion.  Whatever  the  faults  of  America, 
and  nobody  speaks  of  theni  more  strongly  than  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, it  offers  what  Europe  does  not  offer  to  the;  plain,  hard- 
working people  who  from  the  beginning  have  constituted  the 
great  mass  of  the  emigration  from  the  opprest  and  war-ridden 
Old  World.  These  exiles  came  to  find  America;  their  America 
is  here  or  nowhere." 

They  did  not  come,  according  to  the  New  Y'ork  World,  prima- 
rily from  (>conomic  moti^•es.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Germans  camo 
because  they  preferred  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  New 
World  to  political  and  social  conditions  at  home;  other  tens  of 
thou.sands,  says  The  World,  "took  up  citizenship  here  because 
they  abhorred  the  militarism  which  has  now  drenched  Europe  in 
blood."    As  The  World  sums  it  a'l  up: 

"No  doubt  there  are  a  few  cocky  German-Americans  who 
sincerely  believe  that  they  would  be  hapjiier  in  the  old  land,  and 
some  of  them  will  go  there  eventually  perhaps,  and  after  they 
have  been  affronted  a  few  times  by  the  imperial  drill-masters 
they  will  return  thoroughly  cured.  Having  had  an  American 
experience,  the  German  who  goes  back  to  the  Kaiser's  rule  will 
])rol)al>ly  be  beyond  the  military  age.  financially  independent, 
and  a  candidate  for  a  decoration  of  some  kind." 
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JUST  WONDKHING   IF  THIS  TEACHEH  A  CHILD  THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

— Sykes  in  the  Pliiladelphia  FAening  Ledger. 


AND  HE  HAS  ALWAYS  TRIED   TO  BE   NEUTRAL. 

— Stanley  in  the  South  Bend  Tribnn''. 


.SOMEWHERE   IN  EUROPE. 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


||^p'>  Aj  we  had 


"Wi  f      iuppojcd  he  was 


What  he 
has  reatlly 
been  like 


And  the 
way  he 
looks  this 
j'car 
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RcproUuL-ud  l)y  pciuiissK'U. 


EUROPE  S  YULE   LOG. 


-Greene  in  Puck. 


OLD  SAINT  NICK. 

— King  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune. 


CHRISTMAS,  1915. 
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CALIFORNIA  TAKES   STOCK   OF  ITS   FAIR 

MANY  WEPT  even  while  they  cheered,  records  a  wTiter 
in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  when,  on  December  4, 
at  the  close  of  the  recessional,  the  flag  came  down 
from  the  staff  of  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  signaling  that  in  a  few 
lioiirs  the  gates  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  would  be 
dosed  forever.  But  the  tears  as  well  as  the  cheers  bore  witness 
to  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise.  "It  has  been  a  supreme 
success,"  says  The  Argonaut,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
remarks  that  while  the  statistics  of  attendance  and  receipts  are 
"••loquent,"  they  "do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  storj,"  because 
"what  it  has  meant  to  us  in  the  way  of  commercial,  industrial, 
architwtural,  and  artistic  impulse  can  never  be  definitely 
estimated."  "Everybody  says  it- was  a  great  success,"  notes 
The  Coaul  Seamen's  Journal,  a  San  Francisco  labor  organ.  In 
short,  the  Exposition  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  words  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  "an  artistic  and  financial  triumph." 

During  the  ten  months  its  gates  were  open  it  was  \'isited  by 
18,87.'),974  persons,  and  the  gross  receipts,  we  are  told,  were 
soincMiing  more  than  Sr),(XX),(KX).  yielding  a  "net  profit  of 
?i,41(),87G."  Appro.ximately  Sr2,(XK),(X)()  was  spent  by  visitors 
ill  th«'  grounds.  The  total  cost  of  the  Exposition  was,  in  round 
numbers,  So().(KK).(KK).  This  included  the  acquisition  of  the 
site,  construction,  administration,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  the 
final  removal  of  tht  buikliiifi;s,  and  was  met  by  the  various 
exhi})itors.  More  than  .?1(),(XX),000  was  contributed  by  the 
State  of  California  and  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
and  .?fi.(MM),(KK)  more  was  raised  in  the  State  by  popular  sub- 
i^criptioii.  The  orticial  ai)pro|)riati()n  and  private  subscriptions 
are  not  U^keu  into  the  reckoning  in  figuring  profit  and  loss. 


•As  a  financial  success  the  Exposition  is  unique,"  says  Mr. 
Reuben  Brook  Hale,  a  San  Francisco  merchant  who  launched 
the  idea  of  this  fair  as  long  ago  as  1904,  and  whose  work  as  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation  contributed  greatly  to  its  triumph. 
Mr.  Hale  reminds  us  that  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  fairs  each 
received  a  grant  of  $5,000,000  from  the  Federal  Government, 
while  San,  F/ancisco  received  nothing  from  Washington  except 
an  appropriation  of  .?oOO,000  for  a  Government  exhibit.  Other 
obstacles  which  the  San  Francisco  Fair  triumphantly  surmounted 
were  the  confusion  and  depression  caused  by  the  European  War, 
and  the  distance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  city  from  the  densest 
centers  of  population.  So  many  visitors  traveled  from  one 
thousand  to  three  thousand  miles  to  the  Fair,  we  are  told,  that 
"the  old  rule  of  an  exposition  drawing  70  per  cent,  of  its  atten- 
dance from  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  has  been  set  at  naught." 
In  spite  of  the  war,  \Trtually  aU  the  nations,  including  the  bellig- 
erents, were  represented  by  some  form  of  exhibit,  altho  England 
and  Germany  did  not  take  part  officially. 

In  total  attendance,  correspondents  point  out,  this  Exposi- 
tion was  surpassed  by  the  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago, 
with  its  27,539,521  visitors,  and  by  the  Louisiana  Pm-chase 
Exposition,  at  St.  Louis,  which  admitted  19,694,855.  As  a 
spectacle,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  San  FVancisco  Fair 
was  "the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in  this  country." 

The  closing  of  the  San  Francisco  Fair  serves  to  remind  us 
that  California  has  been  supporting  not  one,  but  two  exposi- 
tions, and  now  it  is  announced  that  the  California-Panama 
Exposition  at  San  Diego  will  take  over  some  of  the  exhibits  from 
the  Panama-Pacific  and  will'  keep  its  gates  open  to  the  pubUc 
until  the  end  of  1916. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Attompy-Oenpral  want-s  laws  to  punish  traitors.  How  about 
si'iKliiiK  llii-iu  liome  to  flglit  for  their  sovert-igns? — Philadelphia  Xorlh 
Aiiiirican. 

With  the  approach  of  winter  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  the  customary 
atlvicc  tlial  cxiKJsefl  nations  bo  particularly  careful  of  their  war-chests. — 
Wdxhiriylun  Post. 

Thk  Ciovemment  Ls  rounding  up  the  spies  so  rapidly  now  that  it  is 
cxpt-j-ti-cl  all  will  l)c  in  <'nst<Kly   by 
I  111-  I  Inn-  our  Ia.st  rt'iniiininK  factory 
is  blown  up. — liosUm  Transcript. 

(i.  B.  .SHAW  .says  that  the  .Mliis; 
niunt  not  crush  Ciermany.  Latest 
a(!vl(*«>.s  from  the  front  Inrtirato  that 
I  hi-  .Mlit-s  arc  l.ikiiiK  his  sugKi'slioti 
very  Herioiisly.  —  Macon  Etrniny 
Seirs. 

Rl'HHiANS  claim  capture  of  -lO.STI 
In  oni'  month.  Tendency  of  Kn.ssian 
and  <  ieniian  populations  to  chanKe 
places  st'cins  to  call  for  more  notice 
from  (■<'onon)lst.s.  —  Wall  Strrit 
Journal. 

The  man  who  .ssiys  that  Booker 
T.  and  T.  U.  are  the  two  greaK'st 
leaders  America  has  prodnceil  fiillll.s 
the  prophecy  thai  I<<M)se\ell's  name 
would  K<>  down  in  history  linked 
with  WiushiiiKtoirs.  -  W'ashiniiliiti 
Post. 

Kim' -SIX  Kentucky  mouniain- 
ccfB  fonne<l  a  Ihikum  conuxiny  and 
rleanecl  up  i  hous^inds  In  a  mail- 
order swindle.  ThejM-  an-  our  "eon- 
ienii>orary  anciwtors"  to  whom  we 
liave  thotiKlit  of  sendinK  .m-IiooI- 
t«'ach<'rs  and  other  cIvIII/.Iiik  Inllu- 
eiirt-s. — .Vcu'  York  Trliqniph 

.\n<>thkr  itathetle  llllle  featun* 
of  ever;. -day  life  Is  the  way.  the 
minute  the  Pn-sident  annoimees 
that  on'atun-«  of  piusNlon,  disloy- 
alty, and  anarchy  must  lie  erusht 
out,  a  KH'at  many  of  our  citizen- 
lM'»"ome  violently  angry  at  him  Ot 
(setling  so  jHTsonal. — Ohio  i^tiiu 
Journal. 


11  WiilNti 


We'll  have  to  admit  this,  Henry  Ford's  project  is  not  much  more  foolish 
than  the  war  is. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Mr.  Ford  can  point  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Jolm  French,  at  least,  is  out  of 
the  trenches  before  Christmas. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

As  faith  is  said  to  move  mountains,  we  are  beginning  to  fear  that  General 
Gocthals  will  have  to  call  on  the  preachers  before  long. —  Washington  Post. 

T.  R.  can't  take  his  hat  off  now  to  scratch  his  head  without  making 

tlie    favorite    sons    shiver. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Germans  are  said  to  be  sur- 
prized tiiat  the  Allies  have  not 
a.sked  for  peace  already.  The  rea- 
son probably  is  that  the  Allies  don't 
read  the  German  newspapers. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

Baron-  Shibt"s.vw.\,  hailed  as  the 
"Pierpont  Morgan  of  Japan,"  ap- 
jjears  to  have  fallen  heir  to  the  many 
bouquets  which  his  namesake  mis.sed 
during  an  arduous  and  otherwise 
successful  career. —  Washingtoti Post. 

"  We  congratulate  the  President 
on  his  novel  vigor."  sneers  the 
London  Chronicle.  Perhaps  in  time 
we  shall  be  aljle  to  congratulate  tlie 
British  GovemmeiU  on  .some  novel 
military  vigor  in  the  Balkans  and 
at  the  Dardanelles. — New  York 
World. 

■'GERXiAN-i'  has  such  immense 
stores  of  copper  as  to  suff1<-e  for 
years  to  come. ".said  the  Chancellor 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  chirrs 
that  greeted  this  statement  almast 
drowned  the  sound  of  tlie  work- 
men's hanuuers  stripping  off  the 
copper  roof. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

YiAX  Shi  Kai  having  accepted 
the  Imperial  crown,  in  spite  of 
.lapan's  olijection.  Tokyo  dispatches 
say  that  .lapan  will  now  address 
another  friendly  note  to  China. 
"  Friendly."  somehow  or  other,  irre- 
sistil>ly  reminds  tis  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
parting  "God  ble.ss  you"  to  Mr. 
Wilson. — New  York  American. 


ItOl  Nl)   AliAIN. 
-King  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 


A  MINE  CRATER:  THE  MUTE  TESTIISIONY  TO  "HEAVY  LOSS  BY  THE  ENEMY." 

Where  opposing  forces  are  (irmly  entrenched,  often  the  only  solution  of  the  deadlock  is  the  mine,  which  is  dug  stealthily  as  far  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  as  possible,  a  tunnel  running  out  under  tlic  enemy  trench.  Here  a  tremendous  charge  is  exploded.  The  result,  to  the  enemy, 
i.s  ILko  the  bursting  of  a  pent-up  volcano  directly  beneath  their  foet,  without   the  slighte.-t  warning  bringing  death  and  destruction  in  its  train. 


EUROPE'S  DISAPPROVAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


THE  TRUE  NEUTRAL,  some  one  has  said,  is  he  who 
can  cause  equal  dissatisfaction  to  both  sides.  If  this 
be  accurate,  then  President  Wilson  is  the  world-champion 
in  noutrahty.  His  earher  notes  to  Germany  and  England  made 
a  fair  start;  the  rebukes  to  Austria  and  France  have  kept 
matters  warm,  and  his  message  to  Congress  elicits  irritated 
remarks  that  reveal  a  certain  lack  of  affection  aU  around.  The 
editors  in  the  Fatherland  resent  his  denunciation  of  disloyal 
citizens  as  an  attack  on  the  German-Americans,  while  on  the 
AlUes'  side  the  influential  papers  are  annoyed  because  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  seize  tliis  opportunity  to  protest  against  what  they 
term  "the  countless  breaches  of  the  law  of  nations  committed  by 
the  Germans."  Apart  from  this  curious  irritation  on  both  sides, 
the  most  interesting  comment  is  found  iu  the  Enghsh  press. 
London  editors  see,  in  the  President's  demand  for  armaments 
and  his  stress  upon  Pan-Americanism,  the  abandonment  of  our 
traditional  pohcy  of  isolation  and  a  desire  to  play  an  instrument 
in  the  "Concert  of  the  Powers."  The  London  Daily  News 
remarks : 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  ever  be 
tenable  again,  experience  having  sliown  tliat  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  rely  on  poUtical  isolation  founded  on  geographical 
detachment,  which  has  largely  lost  its  meaning.  ...  If  Germany 
were  victorious  in  this  war  the  United  States'  guaranties  of 
the  independence  of  the  States  of  South  America  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  on  which  that  doctrine  is  ^\Titten." 

The  London  Times  observes  similarly: 

"The  President  has  striven,  and  is  stiU  striving  hard,  with  the 
fuU  approbation  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  ehng  fast  to  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  can  continue  to  live  its  own  life, 
uphold  exalted  ideals  throughout  the  New  World,  and  promote 
their  reahzation  in  the  Old  World  without  abandoning  the 
splendid  isolation  she  has  so  long  enjoyed.     The  hard  reahties 


of  the  situation  created  by  the  war  are  beginning  to  show  that 
the  notion  is  no  longer  tenable  with  the  firm  assurance  of  even 
last  year." 

Other  influential  London  papers,  including  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
Daily  Graphic,  Standard,  and  Daily  Telegraph,  take  the  President 
to  task  for  not  "protesting  against  the  abominations  wrouglit 
in  the  name  of  German  Kullur,"  as  The  Standard  phra.ses  it. 
This  attittide,  which  is  mtich  like  that  taken  by  Colonel  Roose- 
\ clt,  is  partictdarly  marked  in  Paris,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
Journal  dcs  Dcbals  are  typical.     Its  editor,  Mr.  Gauvain,  writes: 

"Mr.  Wilson's  policy  of  isolation  is  all  the  more  unjustifiable 
as  Washington  has  taken  the  initiative  in  various  international 
arrangements  regarding  arbitration,  the  rights  of  nations,  neutral 
and  V)elligerent,  during  the  Avar.  A  consummate  jurist  like 
President  Wilson  is  especially  qualified  to  formulate  a  striking 
protest  against  the  German  illegalities  and  assassinations. 

"We  in  no  way  question  the  good  faith  of  President  Wilson 
or  the  Pope,  but  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  that  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  prtidence  and  opportunism  has  outweighed  simple  duty 
with  each.  Moral  authority  over  the  world  largely  depends  on 
the  risks  to  which  the  total  fulfilment  of  duty  exposes  one.  It  is 
certain  to-day  that  neither  President  Wilson  nor  the  Pope  will 
enjoy  the  same  prestige  when  a  general  peace  is  made  that  lio 
woidd  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  raised  his  voice  in  August,  1914, 
and  various  times  since." 

The  Paris  Temps  says  in  a  similar  vein: 

"President  Wilson  has  not  been  able  entirely  to  free  himself 
from  the  abstract  conception  of  neutrality  which  forbids  even 
any  manifestation  of  feehng.  The  impartiahty  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  duty  of  countries  not  involved  in  the  conflict 
consists  in  the  refusal  to  pronounce  between  right  and  crime. 
Such  neutrahty  is  a  privileged  treatment  for  those  openly 
\iolating  aU  laws  and  engagements. 

"It  is  due  to  such  impartiality  that  outrages  stich  as  President 
Wilson   admits  have  been   committed   and   that   those  which 
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r-ompromise  American  honor  have  been  perpetrated.  The  im- 
partiality, whifh  consists  in  remaining  silent  in  the  presence  of  a 
r  rime,  wliether  through  fear  or  interest,  is  a  false  conception  of 
neutrality,  only  exposing  those  practising  such  dangerous 
ideology  to  the  gravest  dangers." 

The  German  editors  are  not  unnaturally  annoyed  at  the 
President's  veiled  strictures  upon  those  who  sympathize  with  the 
CJerman  side,  and  they  believe  that  he  had  in  his  mind  no  blame 
for  those  who  vigorously  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The 
Berlin  Lohal  Ameiger  thinks  that — 

"Our  friends  across  the  water  are  men  enough  to  settle 
matters  with  the  nation's  chief  with  that  fearlessness  which  in 
ill  •  N'fw  World   is  ac-ountfd  one  of   the  highest  rights  of  man- 


such  a  point  if  the  United  States,  under  Mr.  Wilson's  Presidency, 

had  endeavored  to  maintain  honest  neutrality 

'•Al)Ove  all,  American  industry  has  'passionately'  taken  sides 
in  this  war — with  passionate  dollar-hunger.  There  also  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  looked  on  quiitly." 


A    (jtK.MAN    K.STI.MATE    OF    TUK    PHKSIDE.NT. 

"  I^ook  hero.  .Mr.  LanslriK.  what  doivs  it  matter  to  us  whether  tlie  Turks  .ire 
rommiitlMK  airocltirs  on  Ihr  .•Xrmi'nians  or  not,  as  Ioiik  as  we  can't  make  them  do 
It   with  Amrrican  .imnuinilioir.'"  — ©  Simplicissimus  (..Municli). 


GERMANY   TO   FIGHT   TO   A   FINISH 

VICTORIOUS  ABROAD,  serene  at  home,  the  whole 
(Jcrman  nation  is  determined  to  continue  the  war 
until  the  Allies  are  prepared  to  sue  for  a  peace  "in  con- 
sonance with  Germany's  dignity."  Such  is  the  message  that 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  delivers 
to  the  world  from  his  place  in  the  German  Parliament, 
lie  tells  us  again  that  Germany  is  fighting  a  defensive 
war,  which  she  can  not  abandon  until  she  has  placed 
herself  in  a  position  of  immunitj-  from  further  attack. 
This  is  the  Chancellor's  answer  to  those  members  of  the 
Social-Democratic  party  who  have  loudly  asked  what 
Germany  is  fighting  for.     To  quote  his  actual  words: 

"Whenever  our  enemies  approach  us  with  peace- 
proposals  which  are  in  consonance  with  Germany's 
dignitj-  and  security  we  will  always  be  readj^  to  dis- 
cuss them. 

"In  full  consciousness  of  the  successes  in  arms  which 
we  have  attained,  we  disclaim  responsibility  for  the 
continuance  of  the  misery  which  is  filling  Europe  and 
the  world.  No  one  may  say  tliat  we  wish  to  prolong 
the  war  unnecessarily  to  conquer  this  or  that  country 
as  a  guarantj". 

"In  pre\ious  speeches  I  sketched  the  general  aim  of 
the  war.  I  can  not  be  more  definite  to-day,  or  say 
what  guaranties  the  Imperial  Government  demands, 
for  example,  in  the  Belgian  question,  or  what  com- 
l)inalion  of  powers  seems  necessary  as  a  foundation 
for  these  guaranties. 

"Our  foes  must  tell  themselves  one  thing — the  longer 
and  bitterer  they  wage  this  war  against  us  the  greater 
will  be  the  necessarj-  guaranties. 

"If  our  enemies  wish  to  erect  a  barrier  for  all  time 
between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  should  not  bo 
surprized  if  we  arranged  our  future  accordingly  that 
neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West  might  our  foes 
control  the  entrance-gates  through  which  they  might 
attack  or  threaten  us  anew." 


kind.     They  will  not  allow    tliemschcs    to   bo   outdone  in   this 

\irtue  by  any  native-born  .\inerican 

"(ierman-Americans  will  know  best  what  they  must  do. 
They  had  alrea<l>-  proved  they  were  true  sons  of  their  new 
Fatherland  long  Ix-fote  there  was  a  President  Wilson  in  the 
White  House.  They  will  not  permit  themselves  to  bo  made 
eountryless  by  this  man." 

The  Berlin  Miniiiiiposl  .says  the  Presichnt  "has  hardly  a 
word  of  reproach  for  the  shameless  incitements  of  the  jingo 
press  against  Germany."  The  KrcuzzciluiKj  thinks  that  some 
Germans  in  .\meriea  may  perhaps  have  been  indi.screet,  but-*- 

"Germany  can  not  lie  made  responsible  for  them.  There  is 
nobody  in  (ierniany  who  approves  them.  President  Wilson, 
however,  se«'ms  not  to  appreciate  the  psychology  of  tho.se  who 
allow  them.selves  to  be  induced  to  commit  such  excesses  through 
their  indignation  over  the  iinseriii)tdf)iis  and  unlimited  support 
of  the  enemy  of  their  old  Fatherland  whi<h  America  permits 
itself  through  President  Wilson's  policy." 

Precisely  (he  same  stand  is  taken  by  the  powerful  Berliner 
Tnqi'hlntl,  which  adds: 

"Persons  who  are  born  in  Germany  and  become  American 
citizens  can  not  be  excused  for  violating  the  laws  of  America. 
Germany  would  punish  persons  from  abroad  who  caine  here  and 
violated  German  laws.  But  the  pa.ssion  of  German-.\mericans 
to  whieli  President  Wilaou  refers  would  not  have  been  heated  to 


Germany  is  in  a  position,  both  finaneiallj'  and  eco- 
nomically, to  withstand  any  assault,  and  it  is  useless, 
says  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  for  her  enemies  to  hope 

for  her  defeat  through  exhaustion,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  far  more 

likel}-  to  happen  to  France: 

"The  latest  weapon  for  stirring  the  blind  rage  for  war  is  the 
hope  of  our  exhaustion.  We  are  fully  united  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  foo(i-snp|)lies  are  adequate,  and  the  only  question  is  of 
dividing  them  properly.  The  district  reaching  from  Arras  to 
Mesopotainia  can  not  be  crusht  economically. 

"If  not  a  shortage  of  food,  then  one  of  raw  materials  is  to 
crush  us — but  we  are  pro\  idcd  with  everything  necessarj'  for  a 
prolonged  war. 

"It  is  noteworthy  liial  the  same  France  which  is  now  mobil- 
izing the  class  of  1U17,  and  which  has  already  thrown  in  the  class 
of  101(3  to  a  great  extent,  ventures  to  speak  of  the  exhaustion 
of  Germany's  supplies  of  men.  We  have  not  gone  so  far  in 
mobilization  as  Russia,  nor,  like  France,  extended  the  age-service 
beyond  the  forty-fifth  year.  With  the  number  of  men  liable 
for  military  service  still  at  our  disposal,  we  are  not  thinking  of 
("Xtending  this  limit.  Our  losses  are  not  only  relatively,  but  also 
absolutely,   smaller  than   the  French." 

This  speech  has  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  Fatherland,  the  German  papers  tell  us,  and  editorial  comment 
shows  much  delight  at  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  speakers 
who  took  part  in  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag  which  followed  the 
Chancellor's  speech.  The  Berlin  Lokal  Ameiger  sums  up  the 
consensus  of  opinion  in  Germany  thus: 

"To-day  our  enemjes  stand  once  more  at  the  graves  of  their 
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liopos.  Not  only  did  the  two  Socialist  speakers,  witli  all  the 
yeai-ning  for  peace  which  (hey  exprest,  do  complete  justice  to  th(^ 
national  sentiment  of  our  people,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire  used  the  opportunity  to  review  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  the  iron  facts  creattni  by  our  victories  on  all  fronts,  and 
from  them  to  draw  deduc^tions  which  may  be  expected  to  in- 
tensify the  feelings  of  doubt  whi(?h  prevail  in  the  camp  of  our 
enemies.  In  the  decisive  passages  of  his  speech  his  words  rang 
hard  as  steel,  precisely  at  the  point  most  in  dispute.  They  were 
most  effectively  underlined  l)y  the  joint  declaration  of  the  non- 
Socialist  parties 

"For  (he  present  our  enemies  desire  to  continue  to  fight,  so  we 
have  no  choice.  The  (ierman  people  is  firmly  determined  not 
to  lei  the  fruits  of  its  victories,  won  with  precious  blood,  be  torn 
away  again. 

"The  (ierman  race  will  bless  no  other  bringer  of  peace  than 
liiiti  who  knows  how  to  protect  it  permanently  against  wicke<l 
disturbers  of  peace.  On  this  point  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  understand  that  there  will  be  no  flinching  and  no 
wobbhng." 

Hut  in  the  Allied  capitals  the  Chancellor's  rosy  picture  of  Ger- 
many's condition  is  received  with  some  inereduhty.  The  Paris 
J  our  rial  tells  us  that — 

"A  Zurich  (Switzerland)  dispatch  states  that  violent  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  i)eace  have  taken  place  in  Berlin.  The 
police  were  obliged  to  charge  tin*  crowds.  The  windows  of 
stores  and  cafes  were  smashed  during  the  rioting.  Soldiers 
in  the  crowd  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances." 

Similar  stories  of  riots  following  the  Chancellor's  speech -are 
found  in  the  Socialist  Berncr  Tagwacht,  which  states  that  the 
alleged  disturbances  are  not  confined  to  Berlin,  but  have  oc- 
curred also  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Berlin  denies  them.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  these  statements,  says  the  London 
Daili/  Moil,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Allies  to  attach  any 
great  importance  to  them.      The  Mail  continues: 

"But  the  riots  are  not  directed  against  the  Government.  They 
had  an  economical  and  social,  not  a  national,  origin. 

"Bitter  privation  is  being  endured,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  and  the  (ierman  peasants  are  shrinking  froiii  the 
horrors  of  a  severe  winter.  But  actual  starvation  is  another 
story,  and  now  that  express  trains  are  running  between  Berlin 
and  Constantinople  the  authorities  are  promising  an  increased 
and  more  varied  diet. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  Germans  certainly  desire  peace,  but 
a  profitable  peace.  In  other  words,  they  are  prepared  to  grant 
])ea<^e  on  their  own  terms,  not  to  accept  it  on  the  enemies'  terms. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Germans  believe  thej^  are  winning 
the  war;    1  per  cent,  believe  it  is  already  won." 

The  London  Daily  News,  always  inclined  to  a  pacifist  atti- 
tude, evidently  hoped  the  German  Socialists  would  bring  peace 
appreciably  nearer,  for  it  confesses: 

"The  debate  was  a  disappointment,  because  it  showed  clearly 
that  the  Socialists  are  still  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  militarist  cliques.  As  long  as  the  German 
masses  are  under  the  spell  of  the  delusion  that  they  are  fighting 
a  defensive  war,  the  Allies  can  only  return  them  one  answer: 
'No  peace  while  Europe  trembles  under  the  shadow  of  a  brutal 
and  overbearing  tyranny.'" 

Frankly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  to  a  finish,  the 
London  Globe  seems  to  be  voicing  the  general  English  senti- 
ment when  it  lays  emphasis  on  the  Chancellor's  remarks  in 
regard  to  carrying  on  the  war  till  Germany's  triumph  is  eon- 
ceded.  The  Globe  says  that  it  feared  that  the  Chancellor  might 
desire  peace,  but  his  definite  announcement  of  Germany's  de- 
termination to  secure  a  decision  sounds  eminently  satisfactory 
in  English  ears: 

"That  is  good  news.  What  was  to  be  dreaded  was  that  he 
might  rise  to  some  high  conception  of  statesmanship  and  en- 
deavor, by  careful  manipulation  of  admitted  facts,  to  persuade 
the  Allies  to  call  the  struggle  a  draw  and  accept  a  patched-uj) 
peace.  In  such  an  effort  he  would  have  had  the  assistance  of 
certain  influences  in  Allied  nations.  .  .  .  From  that  danger — 
incomparably  the  worst  and  most  subtle  which  the  Allies  have 
to  face — the  speech  has  gone  far  to  relieve  them." 


GROWING   AMERICAN   COTTON    IN    INDIA 

/4  S  THE  RESULT  of  British  desires  to  improve  the  quality 
/-\  of  the  cotton  grown  in  India,  the  acreage  sown  with 
-^  -^  specially  selected  and  acclimatized  varieties  of  American 
cotton  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  output  of  long  staple  cotton 
grows  larger  year  by  year.  Accurate  information  regarding  the 
whole  of  India  is  not  available,  but  we  can  judge  of  the  progress 
made  in  this  direction  by  what  is  being  done  in  the  Punjab,  in 
northwestern  India.  There,  in  three  years,  the  area  imder 
American  cotton  expanded  from  "well  under  10,(K)0  acres"  to 
70,000  acres  "at  a  conservative  estimate,"  according  to  Prof.  W. 
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PEDDLING    PEACE. 

Bethmann-Hollweg — "The  worst  of  it  is  I've  always  got 
to  deny  that  I  ever  called  here — and  yet  I  must  keep  on  return- 
ing."— Tclcgraaf  (Amsterdam). 

Soon  after  this  cartoon  appeared  the  Dutch  Government 
supprest  the  Telcgraaf  on  accoimt  of  its  decided  anti-German 
tendencies  and  tried  without  success  to  jail  the  editor. 

Rol)erts,  professor  of  AgriciUture,  Agricultural  College,  Lyallpur, 
writing  in  the  latest  issue  of  The  AgricuUural  Journal  of  India. 
This  authority  says  that  the  1915  crop  is  being  raised  on  a  much 
larger  area.  The  writer  points  out  that  "40  per  cent,  of  the 
cotton  in  Jhang,  an  agricultural  district  in  the  Punjab  to  which 
irrigation  has  been  recent Ij^  supplied,  is  now  estimated  to  be 
American — in  many  villages  nothing  but  the  latter  is  grown." 

The  reason  why  American  cotton  is  steadily  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  Punjab  farmer  is  that  he  finds  it  far  more  profitable  than 
the  indigenous  varieties.  Professor  Roberts  goes  on  to  say 
that  from  the  experience  of  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  found 
that  the  average  yield  of  American  cotton  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  native  varietj'.  And  the  price  is  higher.  In  the  district 
in  which  Professor  Roberts  has  made  his  studies  American 
cotton  is  sold  at  such  a  premium  over  the  native  kind  that  it  has 
brought  an  increased  income  of  over  $200,000  per  annum  to  the 
neighboring  farmers.  In  1914  native  cotton  was  selling  at 
$1.24  for  the  mound  (82  pounds),  while  American  brought 
from  .11.80  to  $2.16  for  a  like  quantity.  The  result  has  been 
that  native  cotton  is  being  pushed  out  of  the  market,  and,  altho 
the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  Punjab  has  been  reduced,  the 
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cotton  yield  has  been  increased  by  the  use  of  the  American 
variety.  After  giving  an  outline  of  the  movement  to  acclimatize 
American  cotton  (Upland  Georgian  seed),  the  wTiter  thus 
concludes: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  critical  period  for  American  cotton 
here  is  over;  the  plant  has  established  itself  by  a  sort  of  natural 
staled  ion— unsuital)le  types  having  been  largely  eliminated  by 
Jassids  and  other  pests." 


CHLNA   AN   EMPIRE   AGAIN 

APERTAIX  rOYXESS  on  the  part  of  the  inscrutable 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  private  views 
-  upon  the  desirability  of  assuming  the  imperial  purple, 
tho  many  competent  observers 
seem  convinced  that  the  glitter 
of  a  crown  will  sati.sfy  many 
traits  in  such  a  temperament  as 
Yuan's.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  China  has  again  be- 
i-onie  an  Empire,  for  the  Xa- 
tioiial  Assembly,  l)y  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  l,99:i  to  50. 
has  formally  adopted  a  eonsti- 
tutional  monarehy  and  has  peti- 
tioned Yuan  Slii  Kai  to  asecnd 
the  throne.  Aeconling  to  a  de- 
cree published  by  the  Chinese 
I..egation  in  Washington,  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  exhibits  a  louehing 
dirtidence  in  his  first  reply  to  the 
National  Assembly: 

"I,  the  Presidi^nt,  find  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic 
resides  with  the  peoph',  and  since 
the  citizens'  representative  con- 
venti(jn  has  unauiinously  decided 
in  favor  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy there  is  left  no  more  for 
nie  to  say.  but  the  fact  of  re- 
questing me  to  ascend  liie  throne 
is  indeed  astonishing.  At  the  be- 
giiuiing  of  the  Hepubiic  I  nHide 
oath  to  develop  the  Hej>iibli<'  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  Xow  if 
I  made  myself  Emperor  1  would 
break  uiy  oath,  and  then'  is  no 
excus4' on  the  |)oint  of  I'aitli.   .   .   . 

"I  hope  that  general  represen- 
tatives of  the  citizens'  represen- 
tative convention  will  take  canv 
ful  consideration  and  mature  de- 
liberation  to   requ«'sl   sonn-body 

else  to  ascend  the  throne.  I,  the  President  in  the  nu-antime, 
will,  in  the  name  I  have  at  present  and  in  exorcise  of  existing 
fluties  and  powers,  still  maintain  tho  existing  conditions  through- 
out the  whole  country." 

Krotn  the  Chinese  Ihem.selves  wo  learn  that  there  is  little,  if 
any.  popular  desire  to  <-hange  the  form  of  (lovernment,  and,  as  a 
Xunchang  correspondent  of  the  Shanghai  Chiriii  Press  expresses 
it.  "the  Ciovernment  is  fomenting  a  revolution  to  overthrow 
itself."     lie  continues: 

"Inquiries  in  .s«-veral  (piarters  indicat*'  that  the  new  mov(>- 
menf  for  a  inoiian-hy  has  much  olTicial  supi)ort.  Whether  any 
coiiHiderable  number  of  people  in  this  city  n>ally  favor  a  change 
may  be  seriously  doubt^'d." 

A  native  pap«'r,  the  Ilnin  .\fir,  Pao,  published  in  the  safety  of 
Shanghai,  roundly  says  that  no  one  desires  a  monarchy,  and 
pro«'ee<ls: 


it  remains  a  serious  question  whether  any  regard  at  all  is  being 
paid  to  what  the  people  wish." 

The  Peking  Shun  Tien  Pao  asserts  that  the  monarchical 
movement  is  of  Government  origin  and  publishes  a  telegram  sent 
to  the  Go\ernors  of  provinces  bidding  them  slur  over  the 
national  holiday  commemorating  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
and  so,  in  some  measure,  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
change  w-hich  has  now  been  effected.  The  instructions  of  the 
Govermnent  on  the  subject  run: 

"The  observance  of  the  national  holiday  is  to  celebrate  the 
adoption  of  republicanism.  Since  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Monarchy  be  restored,  there  is  no  need  this  year  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  You  may  explain 
this  by  the  excuse  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  depleted, 

and  it  therefore  behooves  the 
authorities  to  save  unnecessary 
expenditure." 

The  European  papers  in  China 
are  generally  in  sympathy  with 
tho  restoration  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  the  Shanghai  National  Revietv 
thinks  the  step  will  strengthen 
China: 

"It  is  a  matter  for  further  in- 
quiry- whether  or  not  the  restora- 
tion of  a  monarchy  would  not  be 
much  more  effective  in  holding 
the  allegiance  of  the  princes  and 
leaders,  ci^■il  and  ecclesiastical, 
of  the  border  territories  than  the 
Republic  was  likely  to  be.  The 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  liierarchi- 
cal  sj'stem  of  the  frontier  terri- 
tories is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
past  that  it  was  no  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  wisest 
rulers  in  those  teri-itories  to  under- 
stand the  republican  conception." 

Somewhat  similar  conclusions 
are  found  in  the  London  press, 
and  The  A'cw  Witness  remarks: 

"It  is  probable  that  onlj-  a 
tiny  minority  of  the  people  of 
China  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
interested  in  the  matter  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  idea  of  a  Re- 
public is  in  itself  of  course  foreign 
to  the  traditions  of  the  country 
and  has  oidy  endured  as  long  be- 
cause the  President  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  military  leaders. 
But  tho  the  Chinese  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  id(>al  of  Republi- 
canism it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  welcome  a  mock 
monarchy,  and  failing  the  production  of  a  legitimate  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Myng  dynasty,  they  may  continue  to  tolerate  tho 
present  arrangeuient.  In  an\-  case  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  desire  that  tho  IV'sidont  should  assume  the  seat 
occujued  by  Imperial  monarchs  who  could  trace  their  descent 
through  innumerable  generations  of  prehistoric  ancestors." 

The  prophecies  of  The  New  Witness  seem,  however,  far  from 
th(>  point,  for,  despite  his  lack  of  ancestors,  the  Chinese  are 
prepared  to  receive  Yuan  Shi  Kai  as  tlu-ir  Emperor  and  ho  has 
definitely  accepted  the  imperial  crown,  tho  he  has  hidden  any 
satisfaction  ho  may  have  felt  under  a  shower  of  humble  protests. 
Replying  to  the  address  of  congratulation  offered  by  the  Cabinet 
he  tells  them  that  "condolences  would  be  more  in  order  in  view 
of  the  grave  responsibilities  he  had  assumed  for  himself  and  his 
family."  There  is  a  certain  humor  in  Yuan's  many  protestations, 
as  the  majority  of  the  editors  in  China  are  con\-inced  that  the 


SHY    YUAN. 
Yuan — "  Ouchl    Im  afraid  tlic  lion  will  bite  mc  !  " 

— Toki/o  Puck 


return   to   Monarchy   has  been   carefully  engineered  by  Yuan 
"Since  the  birth  of  the  Chou  \n  Hui  the  talk  of  respecting      himself  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  posthumous  honors  as  the  founder 
tho  will  of  tho  people  has  suddenly  leapt  into  prominence,  but      of  a  dynasty 


SCIENCE  -AND  -INDENTION 


THE  NEW  ROVER— AND  COMING  MISTRESS— OP  THE   SEAS. 

A  flier  that  can  cast  anchor  and  ride  out  a  storm.  The  return  of  peace  will  find  man's  conquest  of  the  air  greatly  advanced;  romance 
takes  a  new  turn  with  the  employment  of  liydroaeroplane.s  as  adjuncts  of  the  navy.  A  German  artist  here  represents  in  the  lUustrirle  Zeilung 
one  possibility  of  their  usefulness;  lialtint;  a  Russian  schooner  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  And  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  is  confident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seaplane  during  the  war  has  settled  the  problem  of  transatlantic  flifjht.  For  the  bigger,  faster,  more  powerful  machines  called 
into  existence  by  war's  necessities  have  given  tlie  aviator  an  instrument  which  will  soon   make  over-ocean  flight  commonplace. 


THE  COMING  TRANSATLANTIC  FLIGHT 


THAT  MAN  has  not  yet  flown  across  the  Atlantic  is  not 
because  he  can  not,  but  because  he  doesn't  want  to; 
there  are  more  exciting  things  to  do  in  the  war-zone. 
The  first  fine  day  after  peace  has  been  made  we  shall  greet  in 
New  York  an  aeroplane  from  London  or  Berlin;  or  vice  versa. 
So  we  are  assured  by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  in  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  World,  reproduced  in  The  Aerial  Age 
Weekly  (New  York,  November  22).  The  first  flight  across  will 
be  an  epoch-maldng  feat,  of  course;  but  it  mil  not  be  a  freak, 
Mr.  Cm-tiss  says.  We  have  craft  to-day  that  could  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  non-stop  flight,  and  plenty  of  such  flights  wiU  be 
made  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Possibly  a  regular  transatlantic 
air-service  is  not  far  off.     Says  Mr.  Curtiss: 

"Some  one  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  an  air-boat  the  first  fine 
day  that  the  world  is  again  free  to  take  interest  in  that  side  of 
the  development  of  flying.  This  could  be  done  any  day  now. 
Craft  is  already  in  existence  which  could  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a 
single  non-stop  flight. 

"Whoever  is  fu-st  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  will  certainly 
still  accomplish  a  feat  that  will  be  historic.  But  the  flight 
^\'iU  not  now  be  a  freak  performance  which  might  not  be  repeated 
in  years.  So  much  is  such  a  flight  now  within  the  range  of  daily 
experience  that  the  man  who  first  does  it  may  not  improbably, 
after  a  brief  rest,  turn  around  and  fly  back. 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  giving  away  a  secret  when  I  say  that 
Rodman  Wanamaker,  for  whom  I  built  the  America  to  fly  across 
the  ocean  last  year,  is  still  as  keenly  interested  as  ever  in  the 
transatlantic  flight.  ...... 

"Next  time — and  we  are  hoping  it  will  be  next  year — we  shall, 
I  think,  start  the  flight  actually  from  New  York  City.  That  in 
itself  wiU  show  you  something  of  the  development  to  date.  The 
first  leg  of  the  flight  will  be  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
next  to  the  Azores.  The  two  stops  will  be  more  to  meet  the 
possible  needs  of  the  aviator  than  the  necessities  of  the  machine. 

"Before,  we  were  working  experimentally  and  in  doubt  and 


darkness.  Now  we  can  work  and  speak  with  confidence. 
The  second  transatlantic  flight  will,  I  am  pretty  sure,  cover 
the  ocean  in  all  probability  without  a  stop.  It  will  all  depend 
on  the  man  at  tlie  wheel.  The  machine  will  easily  carry  all 
tlie  supplies  necessary  for  a  non-stop  flight  of  that  distance 
together  with  an  allowance  as  a  margin  for  possible  exigencies. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  have  left  off  dreaming? 

"To  give  the  aviators  the  necessary  experience  in  ocean- 
fljnng  Ave  purpose  locating  the  machine  here  in  New  York  City 
and  making  flights  along  the  coast  and  to  sea— at  least,  such  are 
our  present  plans.  When  a  man  can  do,  say,  about  750  miles 
at  the  wheel  in  one  spell,  the  transatlantic  flight  Avill  present 
little  further  difficulty  to  him." 

Experience  will  show,  Mr.  Curtiss  thinks,  that  the  sea- 
plane is  the  safest  as  well  as  the  speediest  of  all  means  of  transit. 
One  of  them  Avould  ride  at  anchor  through  the  worst  storm, 
but  would  more  probably  get  above  it  and  journey  on  with 
indifference  to  the  weather.  The  war  in  Europe,  he  says,  has 
taught  us  not  only  to  increase  the  size,  but  the  power  of  the 
machines.  Amazing  work  has  been  shown  to  be  possible  by 
fliers,  and,  above  all,  the  urgent  need  of  proper  and  adequate 
aerial  forces  for  defense  has  been  demonstrated.     He  goes  on: 

"For  us  I  think  this  last  lesson  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
We  have  practically  no  machines  and  almost  no  fliers.  We 
could  perhaps  get  the  machines,  if  the  enemy  was  good  enough 
to  give  us  the  grace  of  a  little  time;  but  how  about  the  men  to 
use  them? 

"In  the  last  two  naval  maneuvers  the  defending  fleet  was 
eluded  each  time  and  the  enemy  succeeded  in  landing  on  our 
shores.  We  were  told  we  had  not  enough  scout-ships.  The 
obvious  fact  was  that  we  had  no  seaplanes.  Efficient  watch 
on  a  long  coast-line  like  ours  can  only  be  kept  by  means  of 
seaplanes 

"Oiu"  entire  coast,  I  believe,  should  be  guarded  by  a  system 
of  seaplane  stations.     The  big  seaplanes  of  to-day  can  go  far 
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out  to  sea,  drop  anchor,  and  ride  there  for 
days  if  ner^essary.  They  can  see  infinitely 
farthf-r.  Iheir  speed  is  twiff  or  three  times 
that  of  a  seout-ship,  they  can  keep  in  touch 
with  ea<'h  other  more  easily,  they  run  little 
danger  froiii  the  foe.  and  are  a  peril  to  sub- 
marines instead  of  being  in  peril  from  them. 

"The  seaplane  is  theonlj-  thing  from  which 
a  submarine  can  not  escape.  .  .  .  Experience 
on  Ihe  other  side  is  showing  that  once  it  is 
si¥)tled  from  a  seaplane  a  submarine  i> 
doomed  as  surely  as  a  pigeon  over  which  a 
hawk  is  hovering 

'One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  sea- 
j)lanes  now  is  the  great  strength  with  whicii 
they  are  built.  We  no  longer  use  the  fine 
silk  that  was  put  on  the  America,  and  while 
I  am  not  favoring  metal  for  the  surface  of 
the  planes,  much  of  the  framework  is  of 
metal.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  dimen- 
sions of  the  biggest  machine  yet  turned  out, 

but  I  can  say  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  America  and 
more  than  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  machine  with  which  I 
flew  down  the  Hudson  fi^•e  years  ago  and  won  The  World's 
.SlO.fMK)  prize  for  the  (light  from  Albany. 

"More  important  than  the  increase  in  size  is  the  increase  in 
reserve  engine-power.  On  the  America  we  had  two  motors  of 
(K)  horse-power  «'aci),  })ut  they  de^•eloped  only  80  horse-power, 
or  t(jgetlier  UK).  On  a  similar  machine  to-day  we  i)ut  two  160 
horse-power  motors. 

"Were  we  now  building  for  peace-purposes  we  could  build 
enormously  larger  machines  than  we  are  turning  out.  But  in 
war-nuu'hines  very  high  speed  is  essential  rather  than  size.  .  .  . 

"Among  the  war-fliers  of  the  Allies  the  mishaps  essentially 
aeronautical — that  is,  not  due  to  war-conditions — have  been 
fewer,  I  understand,  than  accidents  among  a  similar  number  of 
automobiles.  Taken  altogether,  the  losses  in  the  flying-corps 
have  been  remarkably  light  compared  with  the  amount  of  flying 
done  and  the  risks  run 

"Two  other  develo])menls  illustrate  the  inherent  reliabilitj' 
of  the  aeroplane  to-day.  The  first  is  that  flight  is  now  made 
with  safely  no  matter  how  rough  a  wind  is  blowing.  Weather 
no  longer  counts.  The  other  is  that,  tho,  in  peace,  flight  over  a 
city  was  forbidden  because  of  its  danger,  cities  are  now  being 
protectefl  by  aeroplanes,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  disaster 
through  a  machine  fallini.'." 


e'.>uru*sy  itf  ■*  Eiigineeriiig  \cvvs." 

NO    DIETAliY    TElUiORS    FOR    HiM. 

.Vn  insect  wliose  (avoritc  viand  is  lead 
piping.    The  Sinoxylon  declivc. 


A   GLYCERIN-FAMLNE   NEXT? 

FrLLV  (iO  j)er  cent,  of  our  glycerin  comes  from  P^urope 
in  a  crude  form — a  by-product  of  candle-making.  This 
avenue  of  supply  lias  now  been  shut  off  by  the  embargoes 
of  the  warring  (lovernments — a  condition  that  is  causing  much 
concern,  .says  Wdldy  Drug  Markets  (New  York,  November  24). 
The  home  prrxluction  of  glycerin  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
(h(^  clemands,  and  refiners  now  have  on  hand  not  more  than  can 
Im!  exhausted  in  three  or  four  months.  Many  industries  dejjcnd 
on  the  glycerin-supply.     Says  the  drug  journal: 

"The  world's  output  of  crude  glycerin  is  estiniat<'d  at  from 
'lO.tHM)  In  l(K).(KK»  Ions.  ||  is  exclusively  a  by-produet  indu.stry 
of  the  .soap  and  candle  trades,  and  the  output  depends  not  so 
nuK-h  on  the  demand  for  glycerin  as  on  the  world's  requirem(>nts 
ofsoapand  r-andles.  Cdycerin  is  also  ii by-product  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  sugar,  the  amount  ))r-o(luee(l  being  variously 
staled  iLs  'js  |M'r  i-ent.  of  the  aleoiiol  formed.  So  far,  no  com- 
mercially prac.ti<yible  process  for  tlu'  recovery  of  this  glycerin 
has  been  evolved,  arxl  much  of  it  goes  to  wast*-.  Distilled 
glycerin  is  obtained  from  Ihe  dilTerent  <Tude  glycerins  by  dis- 
tillali<in,  Ihe  process  being  effected  either  under  ordituiry  pressure 
or  in  a  vacuum,  and  being  supported  or  aci-elenitetl  by  the  aid 
of  superheated  steam.  Tin-  latter  method  is  that  most  largely 
cmploy<'(l 

"Many  iuduslrii-s  are  seriously  aff(>cted  by  the  high  cost  of 
glycerin.  It  is  u.sed  for  many  juirjKJses  in  the  arts,  such  as  the 
leather  industries,  for  filling  gji.s-meters  and  h.vdravilic  jacks, 
in  spinning,  weaving,  d.veing.  and  calieo-jmnting.  copying-inks, 
waterpnM)f  pa|x»r.  toilet  soaps,  sizes,  plastic  ina,s.ses,  such  as 
printers'  rollers,  the  iron  foundry  in  (he  manufacture  of  ca,st 
iron,  in  pholography.  blacking,  luting,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the 
distilled  glycerin  is,  however,  employed  for  the  production  of 


nitroglycerin  and  dynamite.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  formic  acid,  allyl 
alcohol,  and  artificial  mus(ard-oil. 

"Glycerin  has  been  subject  to  wide  varia- 
tions in  price,  the  dynamite  grade  selling  for 
10  cents  in  1908,  '26'cents  in  1911,  19?4  ♦'(^nts 
in  July,  1914,  and  22  cents  on  July  1  of  the 
current  year.  Tho  extremely  active  demand 
since  July  has  caused  prices  to  advance  to 
60  cents  in  drums  and  61  cents  in  cans.  At 
the  present  time  fully  40  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  normal  supply  of  the  crude  grades 
is  cut  off,  and  we  are  forced  to  depend  for 
this  upon  Argentina  and  other  South-Ameri- 
can countries.  At  no  time  has  the  United 
States  been  able  to  produce  sufficient  glycerin 
to  meet  its  own  requirements,  and  in  former 
years  there  have  been  from  30,000,000  to 
40,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  crude  imported 
annually.  That  exports  have  fallen  off  dur- 
ing the  current  year  is  shown  liy  the  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  P\jreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Treasury  Department  which,  for  the  eight  months  ending  August 
31,  are  12,759,687  pounds,  ^•alued  at  $l,r)74,306,  as  compared 
with  20.704.43.')  pounds,  valued  at  $2,-398,038,  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1914." 


A   LEAD-EATING   INSECT 

THE  LATEST  WONDER  of  California— reported  too 
late  to  be  featured  at  the  World's  Fair — is  an  insect 
that  eats  its  way  through  sheet  lead.  A  press  dispatch 
recently  announced  the  discovery  of  this  insect  by  Albert 
Schuler,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tele- 
phone engineers  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Schuler,  who  is  manager 
of  the  Home  Telephone  System  of  the  former  citj',  confirmed 
the  discovery-  and  gave  an  account  of  the  creature's  depredations. 
Writes  an  editorial  correspondent  of  Engineering  News  (New 
York,  November  18) : 

"Probably  most  engineers  who  read  the  newspaper  story 
at  once  placed  it  in  the  same  class  with  the  famous  and  far- 
traveled  hoax  about  'the  worm  that  eats  steel  rails'  which  was 
perpetrated  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  still  reappears  at 
intervals. 

"One  of  the  editors  of  Engineering  News,  however,  has  since 
visited  Santa  Barbara  and  has  seen  the  bugs,  a  number  of 
which  are  held  in  caiitivity  in  lead  boxes  with  glass  covers,  to 
see  how  long  it  will  take  them  to  bore  their  way  to  fri-edom. 
The  bug  is  a  slen(h>r  black  beetle,  with  hard  wing  covers,  about 
on»>-quarter  inch  long,  and  of  innoc(>nt  and  ])lacid  demeanor. 
r«>rhaps  the  reported  alias  of  the  marauder  should  be  ])laced 
on  record  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  other  members  of  the  gild — 
Sinoxylon  declive. 

"It  is  stated  that  what  the  bug  does  is  to  light  on  n  lead- 
covered  telephone  caiile  and  bore  a  tiny  round  hole  through  the 
lead  sheath  and  the  paper  insulation  down  to  the  copper.  J'os- 
sibly  he  (the  bug)  believes  the  cable  to  be  part  of  a  tree  or  vine 
into  which  he  is  accustomed  to  bon^  holes,  and  so  he  i)r<)ceeds 
to  bore  through  the  lead  as  he  would  through  the  bark.  One 
(>ntomologist  gives  concealment  as  i\w  motive.  Any  engineer 
familiar  with  th(>  rale  at  which  th(>  Teredo  noralis  can  drive  his 
l)oring  apparatus  through  hard  wood  will  see  nothing  impossible 
in  a  beetle  boring  into  a  lead  cable  covering. 

The  accompanying  view  is  reproduced  from  the  only  photo- 
graph the  bug  has  ever  had  taken,  and  indicates,  not  very 
clearly,  the  two  scoops  on  the  ])row  with  which  he  bores.  Wh.y 
tile  bug  should  want  to  bon-  hoU's  is  as  yet  an  un(>x))lained 
mystery,  as  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  that  he  could  derive 
a  high  degree  of  nutrition  from  the  lead,  even  if  it  did  not  make 
him  sick.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  boring  i)rocess  is 
preliminary  to  egg -depositing,  in  which  ca.se  the  foregoing 
account  is  all  wrong  as  to  the  bug's  sex  and  apologies  are  due 
to  her. 

"The  lead-borer  has  been  heard  of  in  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Rockford,  111.;  in  Omaha.  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Diego,  in 
Florida  and  far-away  Australia.  Numbers  of  them  have  been 
found  in  old  lead-foil  of  tea-packages,  and  it  is  suspected  that  the 
family  is  of  Oriental  extraction.  Quarantine  is  being  considered 
to  check  the  menace." 
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LISTENING   FOR   SUBMARINES 

A  SUBMARINE  can  not  move  under  water  without  electric 
motors.  Such  motors  give  out  a  characteristic  hum 
'^  or  "whine,"  as  every  \'isitor  to  a  power-house  knows. 
The  recent  invention  of  an  American  electrical  engineer  enables 
this  sound  to  be  heard  twenty  miles  away,  so  tliat  no  Cerman 
submarine  can  now  enter  a  French  or  English  harbor  undetected. 
This  engineer,  William  Dul)ilier,  who  went  to  Europe  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Allies  to  devise  a  system  of  harbor-defense 
against  submarines,  describes  in  Popular  Science  Monthlij  and 
(he  World's  Advance  (New York, 
December)  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  invention  of  his  micropho- 
nic submarine-detector.  He 
says: 

"Suppose  that  a  submai'ine 
gave  forth  a  sound  of  some 
idnd,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  devise  some  form  of  apj)a- 
ratus  by  which  it  could  be 
heard?  That  was  the  starting 
idea  of  the  experiments  that  I 
conducted  for  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  a  new  idea. 
Professor  Tissot  was  hard  at 
work  with  tlie  original  experi- 
ments and  had  already  used 
microphones  for  this  purpose. 
Professor  Fessenden  had  mad(> 
some  brilliantly  successful  ex- 
periments Avith  an  apparatus 
of  his  invention,  known  as  an 
'oscillator,'  which  showed  how 
easy  it  is  to  locate  a  steamship 
in  a  fog  or  at  night,  provided 
that  it  sent  forth  sound-waves. 
Tests  of  his  instrument  had  also 
been  made  on  submarines. 

"But  these  investigations 
wei-e  all  conducted  with  a  de- 
vice which  was  installed  for  the 
dehberate  purpose  of  making  a 
rhythmic  noise  to  be  detected. 
What  was  needed  was  some 
form  of  apparatus  which  would 
pick  up  the  sounds  sent  fortli 
by  a  submarine,  not  deliberate- 
ly, but  involuntarily. 

"At  once  the  beating  of  the 
propellers  of  a  submarine  sug- 
gests itself.  It  is  not  charac- 
teristic enough.  IMotor-boats, 
steamships,  and  other  power- 
driven  vessels  have  propellers, 
and  altho  their  period  of  vibra- 
tion is  different  from  that  of 
any  other  engine-driven  craft, 

some  other  sound  must  be  sought — something  as  distinctive  as 
the  call  of  a  robin  or  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  something  that 
by  no  possible  chance  can  be  mistaken  for  another  sound. 

"I  found  what  I  sought  in  the  weird,  shrill  hum  of  a  submarine. 
Others  had  heard  that  hum  long  before  I  began  my  experiments. 
It  was  taken  for  engine- vibration.  But  it  is  much  too  high 
in  pitch  for  that,  as  I  found  by  actual  tests 

"I  soon  convinced  myself  that  the  fine,  shrill,  almost  singing 
note  that  can  be  heard  when  the  Diesel  engines  are  cut  off  and 
the  submarine  is  traveling  under  power  derived  from  her  storage 
batteries  is  due  entirely  to  her  electric  motors 

"The  microphone  at  once  suggested  itself  as  a  suitable 
instrument. 

"In  my  fii-st  attempts  to  detect  submarines  by  their  charac- 
teristic hum,  the  microphone  was  sealed  -within  a  water-tight 
container  and  the  whole  placed  in  the  water.  The  apparatus 
was  a  failure.  It  could  not  wthstand  the  pressure  of  water 
even  at  five  fathoms.  The  container  was  crusht  like  putty  in  a 
strong  hand 

"In  order  that  the  diaplu-agm  might  successfully  resist  the 
external  pressure,  air  was  forced  into  the  container  untU  its 


pressure  equaled  that  of  the  water.  The  new  form  of  apparatus 
was  much  more  successful  than  that  first  used.  Submarines 
could  be  heard  beneath  the  water  at  a  distance  of  fi<'e  miles, 
and  the  apparatus  stood  up  well,  even  at  great  depths.  But  it 
had  the  great  defect  of  hearing  too  much.  Not  only  was  the 
hum  of  a  submarine  picked  up  with  astonishing  clearness,  but 
other  strange  sounds  of  the  sea  as  well — the  vibration  of  engines 
in  passing  steamers,  the  beating  of  propellers  in  water.  A 
steamer  sets  the  Avat(>r  vibrating  A\ith  an  intensity  thousands  of 
times  gi'ealer  than  that  of  a  humming  submarine.  In  that 
deluge  of  sound  the  submarine  could  not  be  easily  detected.  .  .  . 
Clearly,  some  kind  of  sound  siev(>  was  wanted — something 
that  would  sift  out  CA'crything  l)ut  the  singing  sul)marine." 
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A  SUBMARINE  SLEUTH 


With  this  tiny  microphone  iMr.  Diibilier  catches  the  peculiar" 
"wliine"  of  the  electric  motor  of  the  hidden  submersible. 


Such  a  "sieve"  Avas  found 
in  a  resonator,  like  a  tiny  or- 
gan-pipe, tuned  to  the  exact 
pitch  of  the  submarine's  elec- 
tric hum.  It  picks  out  just 
the  sound  that  is  sought,  amid 
a  babel  of  others;  and  the 
microphone,  which  is  built  on 
the  plan  of  a  telephone-trans- 
mitter, then  magnifies  it  so  that 
the  ear  can  hear  it.  In  this 
way  a  submarine  can  be  heard 
under  Avater,  twenty  miles 
away.  A  modification  enables 
the  position  of  the  [/-boat  to  be 
detected  Avith  some  accuracy. 
Writes  Mr.  Dubilier: 

"This  microphone,  or  elec- 
trical ear,  as  it  maj'  Avell  be 
called,  i)roAed  to  be  extraordi- 
narily sensitiA'e.  .  .  .  And  it 
behaAcd  curiously  like  a  tele- 
phone. Talk  squarely  into  a 
telephone-transmitter  and  the 
man  at  the  recei\er  A\'ill  hear 
you  clearly;  talk  into  the  trans- 
mitter sidewise,  and  you  Avill 
be  heard  less  distinctly.  So  it 
proA'ed  Avith  the  microphone. 
When  the  singing  note  sent  otit 
by  a  submarine  under  Avater 
struck  the  microphone  squarely 
it  Avas  heard  much  more  dis- 
tinctly than  if  the  microphone 
Avere  inclined  to  the  sound- 
A\'aA'es.  That  made  it  easy  to 
note  in  Avliich  direction  the  sub- 
marine Avas  traveling.  The 
microphone  had  merely  to  be 
turned  until  the  hum  was  heard 
most  distinctly. 

"To  determine  the  exact 
spot  where  a  hostile  submarine 
might  be  at  any  giv-en  moment 
tAA'o  microphones  were  employed.  Imagine  tAvo  stations,  A  and 
B,  along  a  coast-line;  imagine  a  microphone  detector  in  each, 
and  imagine  a  central  station,  C,  the  headquarters  of  a  naA'al 
officer  in  telephonic  communication  Avith  stations  A  and  B.  The 
microphone  detectors  at  stations  A  and  B  are  turned  from  side 
to  side  until  the  submarine  is  heard  Avith  the  greatest  distinct- 
ness. Imaginary  lines  drawn  jierpendicidarly  from  the  micro- 
phones Avould  meet  at  the  point  where  the  submarine  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  length  of  the  fine  can  easily  be  calculated  by  a 
simple  trigonometrical  process. 

"For  the  purposes  of  defense  the  harbors  of  the  world  are 
usually  ruled  off  by  artillery  officers  into  imaginary  squares, 
Avhich  are  plotted  on  a  map.  Suppose  that  a  submarine  is  in 
square  23.  The  officer  in  the  central  station  C  is  told  by  the 
microphone  operators  in  stations  A  and  B  the  exact  inclination 
of  their  instruments  at  the  moment.  He  carries  out  a  rapid 
trigonometrical  calculation,  and  the  result  shoAAs  him  that  the 
submarine  must  have  been  in  square  23  at  the  time  his  data  were 
telephoned  to  him.  At  once  he  sends  out  either  a  fast  motor- 
boat,  armed  A^dth  a  gun,  or  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  to  square  23." 

The  shore  station  keeps  track  of  the  submarine  and  informs 


]iH 
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the  pursuing  vessel  from  time  to  time  of  her  victim's  motions, 
so  that  if  the  (7-boat  has  moved  from  square  23  by  the  time  her 
pursuer  reaches  it,  she  is  still  tracked  and  destroyed. 


NEW   STATES   OF   MATTER 

HOT  LIQUIDS,  "frozen"  or  solidified  by  pressure  alone; 
new  forms  of  ice  that  will  sink  in  water  instead  of 
floating;  the  complete  transformation  of  certain 
elements  by  subjecting  them  to  pressure — these  are  some  of  the 
results  reported  by  Professor  Bridgman,  of  Harvard,  from  his 
series  of  experiments  with  substances  subjected  to  very  high 
pressures.  Some  of  these  results,  it  is  announced  by  the  Revue 
Scienlijique  (Paris,  November  6)  seem  to  contradict  the  con- 
clusions of  the  classic  experimenters,  but  they  exi)lain  why  the 
interior  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  radiates  light  like  a  solid  when 
it  is  far  too  hot  to  exist  like  anything  but 
a  gas,  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  they 
also  show  why  the  earth  is  as  rigid  as  steel 
altho  its  interior  is  a  molten  mass.  The  high 
interior  pressures  furnish  the  explanation  in 
l>oth  cases.     Wo  read: 

"According  to  modern  ideas,  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  «'xtrcmely  high  and  the  pres- 
sure enormously  great  in  the  center  of  the 
sun.  What  is  the  statt;  of  matter  in  this 
region?  Liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous?  It  is 
^i-nerally  suppose*!  tltat  the  sun's  center,  the 
l)hotosphere,  is  made  up  of  an  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  mass,  giving  a  continuous 
siM'ctrum.  In  tlie  gaseous  chromosphere 
that  surrounds  it  take  j)lace  the  reversal 
phenomena  that  give  rise  to  the  dark 
Kniui'nhofer  lines  |in  the  familiar  spectrum 
of  the  siiiil. 

■'lint  lh<»  classic  experiments  of  Andrews, 
wliicli  showed  that  each  substance  has  a 
'(•ritical'  temperature  above  which  it  can 
not  exist  in  the  liquid  state,  seem  in  con- 
tradi«'lion  with  tlie  preceding  interpretation. 
A  body  subjected  to  a  certain  temperature 
oiiulil,  a<-c<)rding  to  .Vndrews,  to  become  a 
gas;  and  no  pressure  should  be  able  to  keep 
it  liquid  or  solid. 

"Hen^  is  a  doubt  which  seems  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  recent  researches  of  Professor 
Hridgman  at  Harvard  University.  With 
tlie  aid  of  new  forms  of  apparatus,  Bridgman 
obtained  j)ressnres  .  .  .  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  (greater  than  those  ])roduced  by  modern 
artillery.  .\nd  he  shows  that  the  theories 
a<lvance<l  hitherto  do  not  hold  for  these  high 

])ressures.  .\  liquid  may  be  solidified  by  ai)])]ying  sufficient  ]iri'i^- 
sure,  however  high  tin-  teinpiTature.  Bridgman  has  obtained 
other  remarkable  results,  among  others  new  forms  of  ice  denser 
than  wat<r.  Yellow  i)hosphorus.  subjected  to  a  i)ressure  of 
i:{  tons  and  a  l<-nq)erature  of  JIK)'  ('.,  was  changed  into  :>  sub- 
stance resembling  graphite  1.^  per  cent,  denser  than  the  densest 
red  |)hospho.  us." 


And  the  end  is  not  yet.  One  newspaper  publishes  an  auto- 
biography of  the  physician,  who  promises  to  write,  in  serial 
form,  the  story  of  the  case.  The  whole  incident  is  nauseating. 
Infants  with  similar  anomalies  are  born  almost  daily;  no  two  cases 
are  exactly  alike;  each  is  a  problem  unto  itself .  In  this  instance, 
apparently,  the  rights  of  the  individual  have  been  flippantly 
considered,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  home  has  been  ruthlessly 
bandied  in  pubUe.  Nothing  has  been  nor  can  anything  ever 
be  gained  by  such  disgusting  vjiscussion  as  has  accompanied 
this  particular  incident.  One  person  has  been  basking  in  the 
lime-light  of  publicity,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  not  the  bright- 
ness of  the  spot-hght,  but  a  yellow,  sickly  flame." 
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<Vho  has  produced,  in  his  laliora- 
tory,  ijrcssurcs  >?0  times  Kn^atcr  tlian 
that    produced    by  modem   artillery. 


MKDICAI.  I'llM.ICITY-The  recent  publicity  given  to  a 
pa.se  in  Cliicano,  where  physicians  refused  to  operate  to  save  the 
life  of  a  nuiiformed  infant,  is  condemned  and  deprecated  by 
The  Journal  of  the  Aiurricnii  Medical  Associolion  (Chicago, 
November  27)  in  the  following  editorial: 

"S4>nsjitional  medical  articles  in  newspapers  have  become  a 
com  tnon,  every -day  occurrence.  Patholog>'  is  now  a  break-fast 
t«ble  topit^  and  the  science  of  eugenics  agitates  the  fluttering 
bn'asts  of  st«t<'ly  matrons  and  young  debutantes  at  afternoon 
tea.s.  The  most  recent  sensjition  concerns  the  action  of  a  Chicago 
physiciati  regarding  an  infant  marred  by  various  anomalies  of 
development.  The  newspapers  featured  the  ca.se;  they  elabo- 
rated it  with  gossii>and  discussion;  with  opinions  from  i)hysicians; 
with  the  statemrnts  of  social  workers  and  p.sycliologists;  with 
letters  of  mothers  aud  even  of  erii)pled  and  imbecile  children. 


FIREPROOFING   COTTON 

THE  STORAGE  and  shipment  of  cotton  may  be  revolu- 
tionized and  millions  of  dollars  annually  may  be  saved 
to  cotton-consumers  by  a  recently  invented  method  of 
eliminating  what  is  known  as  the  "  spark-and-flash "  fire-hazard 
in  that  product.  According  to  Cotlon  (At- 
lanta, Ga.,  November)  a  company  has  just 
been  incorporated  for  handling  the  invention, 
which  consists  of  a  solution  in  which  the 
cotton  is  dipt  in  bulk.     We  read: 

"This  question  of  immunizing  cotton  to 
spark-and-flash  hazard  by  dipping  inter- 
ested the  Underwriters'  Laboratory  of  (Chi- 
cago. W.  C.  Robinson,  chief  engineer  at 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratory,  made  an 
eight-daj'^  trip  to  Oklahoma  to  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation  and  subjected  a  number 
of  treated  bales  of  cotton  to  the  most  severe 
tests.  These  tests  are  said  to  have  been 
much  more  severe  than  would  be  encoiui- 
tered  under  practical  circumstances.  Hun- 
dreds of  bm-ning  cinders,  lighted  matches, 
cigars,  and  cigarets  were  thrown  promiscu- 
ously on  the  dipt  bales  of  cotton.  These 
cinders  were  heated  red-hot  by  a  blowpipe 
and  ^■aried  in  size  from  one-eighth  to  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  effect 
of  this  contact  was  simply  to  cluir  the  cot- 
ton, there  being  no  evidence  of  either  fin;  or 
flash.  Treated  cotton  was  also  shipijed 
safely  on  a  flat  car  from  Oklahoma  City  to 
Chicago,  a  distance  of  over  a  thousand  miles, 
without  the  slightest  damage  from  fire  by 
sparks,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
car  was  placed  ne.xt  to  the  engine  the 
entire  trip. 

"Mr.  Robinson  then  made  a  test  to  estab- 
lish whether  the  fiber  from  the  dipt  bales 
had  been  injured  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Therefore  some  of  this  cotton  was 
run  through  the  various  processes  in  textile 
inanufaclure  and  it  was  found  on  testing  that  the  tensile 
strength  was  unimpaired  and  that  no  trouble  was  had  with  the 

fiber  taking  dyes  jierfectly 

"In  \'w\\  of  these  facts,  the  Soutlieastern  Underwriters' 
-Vssociation  has  made  a  reduction  of  SI  per  hundred  dollars' 
\aIuation  on  all  dipt  cotton  subject  to  spark-and-flash  hazard, 
with  an  additional  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  remaining 
I)remium.  This  eliminates  the  entire  charge  heretofore  made 
by  insurance  companies  on  cotton  subject  to  spark-and-flash 
hazard.  Under  the  new  ruling,  cotton  can  be  stored  in  the 
ofien.  adjoining  railroad-tracks,  if  desired,  and  can  be  left  in  the 
gin  yard  regardless  of  location  after  ginning  and  dipping. 

"It  will  at  once  be  recognized  that  an  enormous  saving  may  bo 
made,  not  only  in  insurance  premiums,  but  also  in  freight-rates, 
as  the  ability  to  sliip  raw  cotton  on  flat  cars  will  immediately 
iia\e  the  effect  of  reducing  the  box-car  shortage  now  so  common 
during  the  rush  cotton  season.  Furthermore,  a  much  larger 
amount  of  cotton  may  be  shijjped  per  car  on  a  flat  car  than  can 
possibly  be  stored  in  a  box  car,  if  the  bales  are  of  the  regulation 
lilantation  order. 

"It  is  claimed  for  this  dipping  process  that  it  also  prevents 
country  damage  and  that  tlie  bales  may  be  left  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  open  air  for  long  periods  of  time  without  depreciating 
in  ^alue.  The  process  of  dipping  is  inexpensive,  and  therefore 
the  resulting  benefit  will  be  correspondingly  greater." 
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AN  INVISIBLE   GERMAN    AEROPLANE 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  READ  Mr.  H.  G.  WeUs's  "Invi- 
sible Man"  will  remember  that  the  hero  vanished  from 
mortal  sight  by  making  the  components  of  his  body 
transparent  and  endowing  them  with  all  the  optical  properties 
of  the  air  about  them,  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen  by  reflected 
or  refracted  Ught.  This  is  perfectly  logical,  and  if  we  could 
discover  a  formula  for  accomplishing  this  result  invisibility 
would  be  much  commoner  than  it  is.  Transparency  is  about 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can  come,  and  a  sheet  of  transparent  ma- 
terial like  good  plate  glass  is  practically  invisible  unless  one 
catches  the  reflection  from  its  surface.  The  wing  of  an  aero- 
plane can  not  be  made  of  glass;  but  the  Germans,  if  we  are 
to  believe  press  accounts,  have  found  "something  just  as  good," 
and  are  now  making  aeroplanes  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
pick  out  against  the  background  of  the  sky.  How  they  do  it 
is  explained  by  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  writing  in  The  Daily  Mail 
(London).  Says  Mr.  Talbot,  who  is  the  author  of  a  work  on 
"Aeroplanes  and  Dirigibles  of  War": 

"The  transparent-wing  idea  is  by  no  means  new.  German 
inventors  and  manufacturers  have  been  experimenting  in  this 
direction  for  a  considerable  time  past.  Apparently  a  degree  of 
reliability,  endurance,  and  durability  has  been  attained,  while 
evidently  the  manufacturing  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 

"But  the  transparent  wing  serves  to  offer  a  further  instance 
of  Teutonic  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  a  substitute  for  the 
generally  accepted  article.  The  declaration  of  cotton  as  con- 
traband must  exercise  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  material  suited  to  the  wings;  but  for  some  time  past 
German  airmen  have  maintained  that  a  textile  was  far  from 
being  the  most  satisfactory  medium  for  this  purpose.  There- 
upon the  Teuton  embarked  upon  a  new  line  of  research  to  rem- 
edy the  deficiency,  and  the  invisible  warplane  is  the  result. 
From  the  German  point  of  view  this  success  represents  a  notable 
triumph  because  it  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem  arising  from 
the  embargo  placed  upon  cotton. 

"The  earliest  experiments  with  a  transparent  material  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  wings  were  conducted  with  celluloid. 
Naturally,  this  substance  was  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  while 
its  extreme  inflammability  was  a  serious  disability.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  adequate  for  the  work  of  testing,  and  it  offered 
a  suitable  foundation  upon  which  to  construct  improvements. 
Trials  proved  highly  satisfactory  so  far  as  they  were  conducted, 
so  much  so  that  the  chemists  of  the  Fatherland  devoted  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  a  substance  possessing  all  the 
virtues  of  transparency  and  lightness  which  are  characteristic 
of  celluloid  but  with  none  of  its  disadvantages. 

"In  this  important  work  the  commercial  chemists  were  ap- 
preciably favored  because  Germany  holds  a  prominent  position 
among  the  trading  nations  of  the  world  in  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  resins  capable  of  being  substituted  for  nat- 
ural horn,  ivory,  amber,  and  similar  materials,  which  proved  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  production  of  cheap  knives,  beads,  pipes, 
buttons,  and  so  forth,  for  the  commercial  invasion  of  foreign 
markets. 

"  These  artificial  resins,  which  can  be  produced  in  sheets, 
bars,  blocks,  and  so  forth,  have  many  outstanding  features. 
They  are  non-inflammable,  are  not  affected  by  water,  acids, 
alcohol,  or  oil,  while  they  do  not  soften  very  materially  when 
exposed  to  heat. 

"Germany  has  devoted  as  much  concentration  of  knowledge 
and  effort  to  the  production  of  these  synthetic  resins  as  to  the 
anilin-dye  industry,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  practise  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  these  products  upon  a  far  cheaper 
scale  than  was  possible  a  few  months  ago,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  processes. 

"The  resin  is  exceedingly  tough.  It  can  be  cut  into  sheets 
of  any  thickness,  polished,  and  worked  up  in  the  manner  of 
the  articles  for  which  it  is  designed  to  act  as  a  substitute.  It 
will  not  burn  readily,  the  blowpipe  merely  causing  it  to  char 
in  the  manner  of  wet  wood.  So  far  as  its,  preparation  for  aero- 
plane wings  is  concerned,  this  may  take  several  forms.  As  it 
can  be  produced  in  sheets  of  any  required  thickness,  the  wing 
can  be  'built  up' — that  is,  the  plane  can  be  made  of  several 
successive  layers  and  treated  to  form  a  homogeneous  whole. 
In  the  building-up  process  one  or  two  varying  methods  may  be 
practised.     In  one  instance  the  sheets  of  varying  sizes  are  merely 


superimposed,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joints  overlap,  and 
the  superimposition  is  continued  until  the  requisite  thickness  is 
obtained.  As  the  joints  are  'staggered' — that  is  to  say,  are  not 
brought  into  line — the  wing  is  given  a  uniform  strength  through- 
out its  area." 

The  second  process  is  somewhat  more  comjjlicated,  but  yields  a 
stronger  plane.  In  this  instance  a  layer  of  wire  mesh  is  inserted 
between  two  or  more  layers  of  material.  This  wire,  made  from 
tough  alloys,  is  strong  yet  light,  so  that  the  weight  is  not  in- 
creased. At  intervals  metallic  rods  are  inserted.  The  cement 
for  binding  the  layers  together  is  made  from  the  same  ingre- 
dients as  the  sheets  themselves.  When  the  sheets  have  been 
cemented,  they  are  equivalent  to  a  slab  of  the  same  material, 
because  the  layers  can  not  be  pulled  apart.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  advantages  of  a  wing  built  up  in  this  manner  are  many. 
The  requirements  of  immense  strength  and  minimum  of  weight 
are  fulfilled.  The  material  bein§  water-proof,  there  is  no  risk 
of  its  becoming  water-logged.  But,  above  all,  it  insures  a  fire- 
proof warplane. 

"Airmen  who  have  tested  the  machines  fitted  with  these 
transparent  wings  say  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  their 
duties  to  better  advantage,  as  the  field  of  vision  is  not  circum- 
scribed, as  is  the  case  with  the  textile  fabric.  The  wings  being 
transparent,  it  is  possible  for  the  airman  to  see  easily  all  around 
him,  even  through  the  wings,  thereby  rendering  it  additionally 
difficult  for  hostile  airmen  to  approach  imawares. 

"The  warplane  fitted  with  such  wings  is  almost  indistinguish- 
able when  aloft.  The  only  objects  which  are  conspicuous  are 
the  airman  and  the  machinery,  but  the  target  offered  thereby 
is  so  small  as  to  be  considered  negligible.  Moreover,  with  such 
a  machine  there  is  less  risk  of  a  forced  descent  owing  to  damage 
wrought  by  gun-fire. 

"  Bullets  and  slu-apnel,  as  tests  have  revealed,  merely  cause 
small  punctures,  grazes,  or  other  slight  damage.  The  impact 
does  not  set  up  any  'starring,'  as  in  the  case  of  glass,  while 
the  risk  of  an  extensive  rent  being  caused  by  a  flying  frag- 
ment is  very  remote." 


SOME  REMARKABLE  COCOAS— In  an  article  on  "Choco- 
late and  Cocoa,  Their  Composition  and  Food  Value,"  contributed 
to  The  Modern  Hospital  (St.  Louis,  December)  by  John  Phillips 
Street,  chemist  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  at  New  Haven,  the  author  quotes  some  interesting 
statements  made  on  the  labels  of  various  brands  of  cocoa. 
He  writes: 

"Cocoa  is  not  commonly  adulterated  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  many  manufacturers  still  feel  that  they 
must  resort  to  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  in  order  to 
sell  their  product.  Without  mentioning  the  specific  brands, 
the  following  false  claims  were  found  on  tlie  labels  of  certain 
cocoas  listed  in  our  tables;  the  purchaser  who  believes  all  he 
reads  on  the  average  cocoa  label  is  foolish  indeed: 

"'Owing  to  the  removal  of  oil,  it  is  certainly  the  most  nutri- 
tious and  wholesome  cocoa  now  manufactured  in  the  world.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  brand  contained  more  oil  than  most  of 
the  cocoas  analyzed,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  'most  nutritious.' 

"'Triple  the  strength  of  cocoa  as  usually  prepared.  Pre- 
serving in  their  entirety  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  natural 
bean.'     Both  statements  are  obviously  untrue. 

"'Acknowledged  by  the  leading  authorities  to  be  absolutely 
the  purest  cocoa  made.'  This  is  untrue,  as  it  contains  a  large 
excess  of  added  alkali. 

'"Soluble  and  digestible.'     Both  statements  are  incorrect. 

"'Cocoa  is  stronger  and  more  economical  than  chocolate,' 
the  reverse  of  which  is,  of  course,  true. 

" '  Double  the  strength  of  ordinary  grades  of  cocoa.'  Obviously 
untrue. 

"'Soluble,'  'most  of  the  cocoa-butter  has  been  eliminated,' 
'free  from  alkali.'  This  cocoa  is  not  soluble,  it  contains  more 
cocoa-butter  than  most  brands,  and  it  contains  free  alkali, 
showing  that  all  three  claims  are  false. 

"'Milk  cocoa.'  The  Reichert-Meissl  number  indicates  the 
presence  of  no  milk-fat. 

"'Instantly  soluble  in  hot  water,'  'perfectly  digestible,' 
'unrivaled  as  a  brain-  and  nerve-food.'  These  statements  are 
all  false  and  misleading." 


L*>iJ>i-i(;iiU'l  lt>  till   Aiiuruau  Tit-Sk  A&ai<iaLit-iii. 


WHEKE    JOAN    OF    AKC    STANDS    ON    RIVERSIDE    DRIVE. 


••  The  upwiird  g«sture  of  the  sword  is  not  witliout  meaning — it  is  the  natural  movement  of  a  person  who  has    had   a  great  revelation,   a  deep 

(•■■••alive  iii.siinct.    Slip  is  Iiolding  the  sword  up  to  God." 


NEW  ARTISTIC  TIES  WITH  FRANCE 


IT  SEEMS  to  1m-  tho  day  of  Joan  of  An*  come  again. 
Her  statue  has  been  erected  on  Riverside  Drive  and  her 
d«»'ds  depicte<l  in  an  oratorio  that  had  its  first  American 
r*-|)n'sentation  witliin  a  \vt>ek  of  tho  unvciUng  of  her  figure  in 
l)r<)nze.  Mounted  upon  a  si)iritedly  stepping  horse,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  is  thus  figured  forth  for  the  fifteenth  time.  Thirteen  of 
these  equestrian  statues  are  in  France  and  one  in  Philadelphia. 
Hut  the  latest  of  this  rank,  the  work  of  Miss  Anna  V.  Hyatt, 
is  the  first  modeled  hy  a  woman.  The  idea  of  lh(>  statue  for 
New  York  to  celebrate  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  .Joan  ii\  UIJ,  we  are  told  by  a  wTit«r  in  the  New  York 
Kniiiiifi  I'osI,  originated  with  J.  Kanford  Saltus  and  George 
Frederick  Kunz,  im'sident  and  vice-prcsidi-nt  of  the  Joan  of  .Vrc 
Statue  Comnnttee,  of  which  fiabriel  Hanolaux  and  Pierre  Loti 
are  honorary  \  i<-«'-i)residenls.  The  statue  is  a  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can and  French  relations.  The  sculptor  is  of  French  descent. 
The  foundation-stones  of  the  statu(<  are  taken  from  the  tower  of 
Uoui'ii  in  which  Joan  was  confined,  and  a  fragment  of  a  pilaster 
from  the  ruined  cathedral  at  Reims  is  worked  into  the  pedestal. 
As  for  the  spirit  of  the  work  itself: 

".\nna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  its  .scidjitor,  sees  only  the  spiritual 
in  Joan,  and  in  her  work  she  holds  indefinitely  for  lis  the 
moment  after  the  finding  of  the  eons(>crated  sword,  which 
Joan  liolds  high  over  her  head  as  she  stands  erect  in  her  saddle, 
her  liead  thrown  back  in  exaltation.  The  horse  is  all  but  pranc- 
ing. There  is  something  of  certainty  and  joyousness  about  the 
whole  whicii  could  be  inspired  by  nothing  purely  material  or 
temporal.  The  upward  gesture  of  the  sword  is  not  without 
meaning  -it  is  the  natural  movement  of  a  person  who  has  had  a 
great  revelation,  a  deep  creative  instinct.  She  is  holding  the 
sword  up  to  Ciod." 

The  i)rin«ipal  speaker  at  the  unveiling  ceremonies  was  Am- 
bassador Juss.Tand,  who  declan>tl  that  the  statue  will  "stand  as 
a  memorial  to  teach  generations  what  one  can  do  for  one's 
country."     Continuing,  he  said. 

"France,  by  years,  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 


but  by  youth  of  mind  and  heart  and  enthusiasin  she  is  the 
youngest.  Xo  nation  has  ever  known  as  France  has  known  the 
Sim  of  such  great  happiness,  nor  the  abyss  of  such  misery-. 

"But  France  in  its  millennial  day  has  become  one,  with  a 
single  purpose,  the  right  as  it  is  seen  by  givat  nations.  It  can 
fight  and  it  will  fight  until  it  wins,  for  it  has  blessed  faith  in  its 
sacred  ideals. 

"St.  (Jenevieve,  the  ])atroness  of  Paris,  who,  when  it  was  in 
l)eril  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  prophesied  that  it 
could  never  fall,  was  right.  She  predicted'  that  Attila  would 
not  reach  it,  but  would  turn  toward  the  plains  of  the  Marne, 
there  to  be  defeated.  Bonaparte  said,  'United,  the  French 
nation  has  never  been  vanquished.' 

"Your  President  described  the  French  code  of  ideals  a  few 
days  ago  when  he  described  those  of  your  own  country.  He 
said:  'We  belie\e  in  political  liberty,  the  liberty  of  men  and 
l)eople.  Our  ambition  is  to  be  the  friends  of  those  who  are  free 
or  desire  to  be  free,  the  world  over.' 

"So  I,  who  have  represented  France  in  this  country-  for  thir- 
teen years,  bring  to  you  from  France  our  thanks;  our  thanks  to 
the  best  beloved  of  France's  friends  for  over  a  centurj-,  daily 
growing  nearer  to  us." 

Joan  is  also  brought  before  Americans  in  the  new  oratorio 
by  Eru-ico  Bossi,  sung  by  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society. 
The  subject  is  her  summons  by  heavenly  messengers  to  the 
rescue  of  France,  her  triumph  at  Orleans,  the  coronation  of 
Charles,  her  capture  and  martyrdom.  The  text  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dramatic  narrative.  Mr.  Aldrieh,  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tiutcs,  A\Tites: 

"The  opening  section,  depicting  Joan's  peasant  life,  with  the 
inevitable  pastoral  oboe,  and  her  summons  by  the  celestial 
voices,  is  finely  conceived,  and  the  mystical  atmosphere  of  the 
heavenly  apparition  is  truly  denoted.  The  scene  of  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  at  Blois  is  vi\-id. 

"Joan  enters  Orleans,  accompanied  by  a  triumphant  march, 
and  there  are  powerful  choral  effects  in  this.  The  ride  to  Reims 
begins  an  orchestral  picture  not  of  the  completest  success,  tho 
the  introduction  of -the  chorus  finally  comes  to  enhance  the 
interest,  and  the  choral  effects  in  the  coronation-scene  are  rich, 
varied,  and  highly  elaborated,  ending  in  an  imposing  chmax. 
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There  is  a  long  intermezzo  for  orchestra,  representing  Joan's 
dream,'  that  is  undeniably  dull  in  substance,  and  ingenious 
orchestral  devices  offer  Httle  relief.  A  mocking  drinking 
chorus  of  soldiers  has  not  much  distinction.  The  composer  has 
expended  many  of  his  resources  upon  the  last  scene,  '  Death  and 
Apotheosis,'  in  making  a  powerful  dramatic  climax. 

"Tho  there  are  pages  where  his  results  have  not  kept  pace  with 
his  ambition,  and  where  the  interest  flags,  there  is  so  much  that 
is  striking,  so  much  that  seizes  the  imagination,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  composition  may  be  called  distinctly  worth  while. 
It  was,  on  the  whole,  well  performed." 


ROMAIN  HOLLAND  AS  A  NEUTRAL 

AT  THE  OUTSET  of  the  war  Romain  Holland  figured 
/-%  as  one  of  the  literary  contestants  with  a  decided 
-^  -^  adherence  to  the  French  cause.  His  open  letter  to 
Gerhart  Hauptmann  was  quoted  in  these  pages.  But  for  many 
long  months  now  he  has  endecvored  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
neutrality,  and  recently  has  declared  that  he  would  retire  into 
silence  until  the  conflict  ceases.  His  case  is  severely  handled  by 
Mr.  Alvan  Sanborn,  an  American  who  through  long  residence 
and  a  foreign  marriage  has  practically  become  a  Frenchman. 
Mr.  Sanborn  fought  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  tho  over  age, 
and  received  his  discharge  through  illness.  We  will  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  to  what  extent  even  these  services  entitle  Mr. 
Sanborn  to  deal  with  this  once  influential  figure  whom  he  now 
brands  as  the  "most  pitiable"  in  Europe,  a  "man  without  a 
country,"  and  the  "moral  inferior  of  the  humblest  poilu." 
Holland  was  forty-eight  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  thus  a 
httle  past  the  age  of  compulsory  military  service.  Legally  the 
State  had  no  claim  upon  him,  but,  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  "judged 
by  the  rigid  ethical  standards  he  himself  professes  to  apply,  he  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  deserter."  There  was  work  he 
could  do,  as  an  interpreter,  for  example — "a  post  for  which 
his  superior  knowledge  of  German  peculiarly  fitted  him,"  but 
he  prefers,  we  are  told,  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  danger, 
and  sits — "a  myope  perched  on  a  peak" — "to  offer  'high- 
brow' advice  to  all  the  combatants."  The  "mystery  of  his 
regrettable  recreancy  in  the  present  painful  exigency,"  says 
Mr.  Sanborn,  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "is  rather  one  for  morbid 
psychology  —  better  still,  perhaps,  for  pathology  —  to  solve." 
We  read: 

"Romain  Holland  is  a  neutral. 

"Romain  Holland,  native  of  the  Morvan,  where  the  Gallic 
type  is  supposed  to  have  remained  exceptionally  pure;  Romain 
Holland,  descendant,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  the  first  president 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  of  a  chancellor  of  France,  and,  on 
his  father's  side,  of  an  ardent  partizan  of  the  French  Revolution, 
can  not  make  a  clean-cut  choice  in  the  present  gigantic  conflict 
between  France  and  Germany.  Indeed,  he  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  practically  the  only  Frenchman  of  repute  who 
is  certain  ultimately  to  be  right,  since  he  has  refrained  from 
espousing  any  cause. 

"He  'soars  eagle-hke'  above  'demented  humanity';  he  holds 
himself  'above  the  melee';  he  'judges  from  above,'  studiously 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  balance  and  blank;  '  Mein  Reich  ist 
im  der  Luff  (his  patrie  is  in  the  air). 

"*  Romain  Rolland  parle  et  la  France  se  bat.' 

"While  bayonets  are  crossing  and  bullets  are  flying,  while 
mothers  are  moaning  over  their  martyred  children,  he  is  secreting 
pretentious  twaddle  about  the  'prerogatives  of  the  intellect,' 
he  is  conserving  'the  supremacy  of  the  world.'  While  his 
fellow  countrymen,  his  fellow  craftsmen,  even,  are  suffering, 
dying,  and  putrefying  in  the  infernal  trenches,  he  is  indulging 
in  Byzantine  ratiocinations.  While  the  fate  of  his  patrie  hangs 
trembling  in  the  balance,  while  the  ravaging  invader  is  still 
master  of  several  departments,  while  the  Ville  Lumiere  is  still 
threatened  wth  destruction,  he  is  principally  preoccupied  with 
'maintaining  the  integrity  of  his  own  thought'  and  with  'hfting 
the  thought  of  Europe  above  the  tempest  and  dispersing  the 
clouds  that  try  to  obscure  it.'" 

Out  of  Holland's  own  mouth  Mr.  Sanborn  finds  words  to 
condemn  him: 


"In  liis  first  manifesto,  'Au  Dcssus  ilc  la  J/eiee,'_, Romain 
Holland  sings  pajans  to  th(>  French  soldiers,  in  whom  'reflourishes 
the  lineage  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.'  He  accosts  them 
in  glowing  apostrophes;  he  fairly  overwhelms  them  with 
dithyrambs: 

" '  How  splendidly  you  are  avenging  us  for  the  years  of 
skepticism,  for  the  supineness  wherein  we  grew  up  to  manhood, 
in  shielding  from  their  miasmas  our  faith,  your  faith,  which  is 
triumphing  with  you  on  the  battle-field!  War  of  '' rcva/ichc," 
it  is  said.  Of  "revanche''  indeed,  but  not  as  narrow  chauvinism 
understands  the  word;  "revanche"  of  faith  against  all  the  egoisms 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  mind,  absolute  surrender  of  self  to  the 
eternal  ideas.  .  .  .  Whatever  destiny  has  in  store,  you  have 
scaled  the  summits  of  life  and  have  carried  thither  with  you 
your  patrie.  You  will  conquer,  I  know  it.  Your  abnegation, 
your  intrepidity,  your  absolute  faith  in  your  sacred  cause,  the 
unshakable  certainty  that,  in  defending  your  invaded  soil,  you 
are  defending  the  liberties  of  the  world,  assure  me  of  your 
victory,  young  armies  of  Marne-et-Meuse,  whose  name  is 
graven  henceforth  in  history  alongside  that  of  your  elders  of  the 
Great  Republic' 

"And  then,  almost  without  taking  breath,  he  insults  these 
same  soldiers  by  calling  them  'feeble  creatures  swept  away  by  a 
terrible  cyclone';  by  likening  them  to  'a  flock  of  sheep  that  make 
of  their  weakness  a  god  and  that  wor.5hip  it';  by  declaring  that 
'the  three  greatest  peoples  of  the  Occident,  the  guardians  of 
civilization' — the  phrase  which  must  include  France^' are  rush- 
ing headlong  to  their  ruin ' ;  by  pronouncing  the  cause,  of  which 
he  has  just  affirmed  the  justice  and  in  the  triumph  of  which  he  has 
just  proclaimed  his  confidence,  the  struggle  which  he  has  just 
defined  as  a  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  a  'puerile  and 
bloody  sport,'  a  'monstrous  epopee,'  a  'sacrilegious  melee  that 
offers  the  spectacle  of  a  demented  Europe  mounting  the  pyre 
and  lacerating  herself,  like  Hercules,  with  her  own  hands.' 

"He  remonstrates  with  these  soldiers  who  are  ready  and  glad 
to  die,  because  they  are  not  trying  'to  extinguish  the  con- 
flagration'; because  they  are  unwilling  to  admit  a  premature 
peace  that  would  render  vain  a  sacrifice  he  himself  has  proclaimed 
holy;  above  all,  because  they  permit  themsehes  the  luxury  of 
abhorring  the  spirit  of  the  brigands  who  ha^'e  wantonly  desolated 
their  homes. 

"He  tries  to  inspire  the  fighters  with  distrust  of  their  chiefs. 

"He  affirms  that  the  heads  of  the  States  are  consumed  with 
inordinate  ambitions  and  that  they  are  the  criminal  authors  of 
the  war.  'Each  one'  {'chacun') — and  this  includes  Poincare 
and  this  includes  Albert  of  Belgium  and  this  includes  Pierre 
of  Servia  if  I  understand  French — '  is  slyly  endeavoring  to  throw 
the  responsibility  iipon  the  adversary.'  All  the  parties  are 
'straining  to  justify  their  crimes.' 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions in  a  single  manifesto.  It  would  take  columns  upon 
columns  to  point  out  all  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
in  all  the  manifestoes  (in  all  the  extraordinary  rhetorical  effusions), 
which,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  ser^'e  two  masters,  Holland  has 
perpetrated  since  the  war  began.  He  can  not  write  a  simple 
letter  without  getting  badly  tangled  up  in  the  labyrinthine  con- 
volutions of  his  own  thought.  Thus,  in  a  short  communication 
to  Georges  Pioch,  he  contrives  to  declare  once  more  that  his 
country  is  'struggling  heroically  for  liberty'  and  to  reaffirm 
his  belief  that  the  war  is  a  'European  suicide'  and  a  'crime 
against  civilization'  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  thereto." 

Holland,  we  are  told,  complains  at  this  time  that  his  fellow 
countrymen  do  not  understand  him.  He  has  even  tlireatened 
the  world,  avers  Mr.  Sanborn,  "with  silence,  which,  in  common 
decency,  he  should  not  have  broken."     Further: 

"In  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  The  International  Review, 
written  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  which  only  ag- 
gravated the  flagrancy  of  his  dilettantism,  he  said: 

"'Incomprehension  has  ended  by  disarming  me.  ...  I  with- 
draw into  art,  which  remains  the  inviolate  refuge;  and  I  wait 
for  the  passing  of  the  madness  of  the  world.' 

"Romain  Rolland  not  understood? 

"It  is  Romain  Holland  who  can  not  or  will  not  understand.  He 
can  not  understand  that  it  does  not  suffice  to  aid,  on  neutral 
soil  and  through  the  agency  of  an  international  society,  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  (however  useful  this  function  may  be)  to 
demonstrate  loyalty  to  the  patrie.  Doth  not  the  neutralist 
neutral  the  same? 

"He  can  not  understand  that,  in  the  midst  of  well-nigh 
universal  suffering  and  bereavement,  the  soul-states  of  Romain 
Rolland  are  matters  of  negligible  importance;    that  to  proclaim 
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MME.   SARAHS   FIRST   REAPPEARANCE  AFTER  THE  AMPUTATION. 

Bt-mhartlt  is  the  lltnirf  in  fullli^ht.    RcmainiriK  scaU-d  throughout  the  piece  which  was  performe<l  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  on 
NovcmlMT  0.  she  spoke  the  part  of  the  Caihidrat  of  Strasbourg  with  "  the  fervor  of  her  old  self." 


thorn  upon  iho  housetops  is  a  highly  indelicate  proeeetlingr;  that 
the  lyricism  of  1012  may  he  the  flubdub  of  lOl.'j;  that  it  ill 
V>ecomes  the  Krencliman  who  does  not  himself  shoulder  a  musket 
to  render  harder  the  already  hard  task  of  the  fellow  who  shoukhrs 
one  for  him,  by  ventilating  overscrupulous  reservations  and 
hyp«'rrefined  misgivings,  instead  of  heartening  his  substitute 
by  ever>'  means  within  his  power. 

"He  can  not  understand  that  an  endeavor  at  reconciliation, 
which  would  be  permissible  and  might  even  be  commendable  in 
a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country,  is  reprehensible  in  a  Frenchman, 
so  long,  at  least,  as  the  criminal  invader  continues  to  profit  by 
his  crime  to  the  extent  of  iiolding  a  foot  of  French  or  Belgian 
territory." 

Mr.  Sanborn  confesses  that  he  never  suspected  this  obverse 
side  of  Kolland's  nature,  but  points  to  the  fact  thai  others,  even 
before  the  war,  did  so.  Among  these  was  the  painter  Cranie 
(recently  deceased),  whose  picture  is  thus  described: 

"\  few  years  ago,  Cranie  made  a  highly  artistic  portrait- 
drawing  of  Holland,  which  represented  him  as  a  supremely 
languid,  sinuous,  effeminate  type,  with  a  moonstruck  eye  gazing 
uncannily  into  space,  with  the  triangular  head  of  a  viper  (co|)- 
IM-rhead?)  reclining  upon  a  tenuous,  tapering,  flaccid,  slightly  . 
simian  hand;  pose  strikingly  reminiscent  of  that  of  one  of  tho 
most  famous  gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Reproduced 
in  a  New  York  magazine,  this  curious  drawing  evoked  protests 
from  certain  Unjl.ind  a«lmirers  who  found  it  "too  fantastic  for  so 
simple  a  man.'  Recent  events  jirove  the  i)rotestors  to  have 
Imimi  wrong,  and  the  artist  Cranie,  who  ha<l  made  a  likeness 
of  a  soul  rather  than  the  likeness  of  a  body  (the  physical  re- 
semblance was  indeed  slight)  to  have  been  right." 

Mr.  Sanborn  once  interviewed  Rolland  and  got  this  impres.sion: 

"I  came  away  not  a  little  deprest  .  .  .  with  the  feeling  that 
I  had  Iwen  in  tin-  conipany  of  a  good  deal  of  a  'dig'  and  .something 
of  a  'prig';  but  I  carried  with  me  the  conviction  that  the  author  of 
'Beethoven'  and  '.Iean-Christn|)h«''  was  a  man  of  great  heart  and 
pure  conscience,  appallingly  <lrlermined  an<l  absolutely  sincere. 

"\\u\  dilettantism,  1  must  confess,  was  the  verv*  last  thing 
with  which  I  should  have  thought  of  taxing  Romain  Rolland — 
and,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  present  war,  1  would  have  jiut  my 


hand  in  the  fire  (despite  deep-seated  dislike  of  the  sloppiness 
of  his  style)  in  defense  of  his  moral  uprightness  and  down- 
rightness." 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  THE  "  DIVINE  SARAH  " 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  is  the  final  date,  so  far  as  we  receive 
information,  for  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  embarkation 
for  our  shores  to  give  a  series  of  plays.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  potentially  overmastering  obstacles  both  past  and 
prospective.  Chief  of  all  is  the  loss  of  one  leg;  but  this  lack, 
she  declares,  will  not  deter  her  from  her  purpose.  A  rumored 
threat  from  the  enemy's  submarine,  or  a  bomb  from  one 
of  our  unsympathetic  citizens  will  not  daunt  her,  tho  with 
Gallic  cynicism  slie  deprecates  an  end  to  life  brought  about  by 
such  means  as  unfitting  the  close  of  a  glorious /^areer.  In  addition 
to  such  flotsam  brought  to  our  notice  by  an  industrious  press 
manager,  we  hear  of  her  reappearance  on  the  stage  of  her  own 
theater  in  Paris  in  a  one-act  allegory  in  which  she  remained 
seated  throughout  the  performance.  Such  news,  points  out  the 
New  York  Press,  "reveals  in  a  measure  what  is  in  store  for  play- 
goers in  America  when  she  arrives  here  next  month."     Further: 

"This  is  the  first  time  Madame  Bernhardt  has  appeared  on 
the  stage  since  her  right  leg  was  amputated  almost  a  year  ago. 
While  those  who  saw  her  on  her  own  stage  as  she  declaimed 
some  passionately  patriotic  ^e^ses  are  agreed  that  she  liad  the 
fervor  of  her  old  self  and  that  lier  performance  was  not  marred 
by  remaining  seated  throughout  the  one-act  piece,  America  must 
give  up  hope  of  seeing  her  in  '.Jeanne  Dore,'  'Lucretia  Borgia,' 
■Resurrection,'  'Phedre,'  'Camille,'  'Madame  X.,'  'LaMort  de 
Tintagile,'  'A  Night  Before  Christmas."  'The  Death  of  Cleo- 
patra,' and  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  her  intended  program. 
Doubtless,  too.  Bernhardt  lias  abandoned  the  idea  of  enacting 
Shijlock  in  the  trial-scene  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 

"Bernhardt  at  seventy-one  typifies  French  courage.  On  her 
father's  side  she  comes  from  a  race  which  has  tasted  the  de- 
lights of  \-ictor>'  and  the  horrors  of  defeat,  but  has  never  been 
conquered." 
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FINDING   A   GREEK   GOD   IN   THE 
TRENCHES 

TRENCH-DIGGING  is  dull  and  dirty  work,  as  a  rule, 
one  imagines,  yet  even  this  may  be  illumined,  on  occa- 
sion, with  the  thrill  of  discovery,  provided  the  trench 
he  dug  in  the  proper  locality,  such  as  the  isles  of  Greece  afford. 
Our  illustration  shows  a  remarkable  find  made  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  northern  part  of  Lemnos  by  French  soldiers  engaged  in 
practise-digging  of  trenches  at  Palaeopohs,  the  modern  town 
on  the  site  of  what  was  probably  the  Hephestia  of  the  ancients. 
The  picture  appeared  in  L'lllus- 
Iralion  (Paris),  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  a  French  officer 
.giving  a  vivacious  account  of 
the  unexpected  "find."  The 
writer  tells  us  that  tho  he  and 
his  mates  had  often  discust  the 
probable  reason  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  which  is 
•estimated  to  have  had  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000,  none  of  them  had 
any  idea  of  there  being  a  chance 
•of  discovering  treasure  in  a  re- 
gion so  thoroughly  dug  over  both 
by  archeologists  and  by  thrifty 
peasants  seeking  cheap  building- 
material.     He  writes: 

"We  often  spoke  of  it,  how- 
ever. Two  opinions  were  cur- 
rent, in  fact,  among  us  with  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  this  city:  was  it  due 
to  an  earthquake  or  was  it  sacked 
by  the  Turks?  The  latter  opin- 
ion prevailed.  .  .  .  But  on  the 
11th  of  October,  a  detachment 
went  out  to  dig  practise-trenches 
near  the  buried  city.  I  ac- 
companied the  soldiers,  with 
my  comrade  G.  and  the  veteri- 
nary M 

' '  The  route  is  pi  cturesque ;  one 
follows  the  sea,  adorably  blue, 

with  Samothrace  looming  in  the  distance  like  a  Valhalla.  ...  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  Palaeopolis  appears.  .  .  .  What  irremedi- 
able ruin!  Not  a  stone  left  upon  stone,  and  all  this  debris  of 
stone  and  marble  broken  into  fragments  so  tiny  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  picture-puzzler  would  never  have  had  the  patience 
to  reconstruct  the  whole. 

"The  point  of  attack  chosen  by  our  men  showed  plainly 
marked  traces  of  the  foundation  of  a  house — a  temple  or  palace. 
I  was  watcliing  the  men  nonchalantly  when  some  of  them  cried 
out :  '  There's  a  hoUow  sound ! '  The  words  were  heard  by  all.  In- 
stantly the  same  thought  ran  through  all  our  heads — that  the 
pick  might  bring  some  precious  relic  to  the  hght  of  day!  The 
.men,  eager  to  find  a  treasure,  an  amphora  filled  with  pieces  of  gold 
or  silver,  dug  with  a  will — weren't  they  there  to  dig  trenches? — 
at  the  same  time  handling  their  tools  with  praiseworthy  prudence. 
The  hollow  sound  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  composed 


"What  zeal,  what  precautions  to  disengage  the  torso!  No 
head,  alas!  Perhaps  we'll  find  one  later.  .  .  .  The  earth  is 
falling  in.  .  .  .  Clear  away,  clear  away.  The  torso  and  the 
pelvis  are  disengaged.  A  man  or  a  woman?  The  arms  are 
broken  and  missing.  A  god  or  a  goddess?  It  is  a  god,  a  young 
god.  .  .  .  Good!     Look  at  the  wings — it  is  Eros,  it  is  Amor. 

"The  knee  has  been  reached.  A  new  disappointment — the 
legs  are  broken  and  dispersed.  The  men  lift  the  enormous 
weight,  at  least  a  hundred  kilos,  like  a  feather.  .  .  .  The  hour 
for  breakfast  has  come.  But  we  hardly  think  of  it.  .  .  .  That 
head,  those  arms,  those*  legs,  must  be  regained  at  any  cost. 
The  labor  is  not  in  vain.     At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  find  .  .  .  the 


Fruiii  "  L"  illustration." 


THE  FIND  OF  THE  POILUS. 


While  digging  trenches  at  Palseopolis  the  French  soldiers  uncovered  a  Greek  statue  of  "  Eros  "  sleeping 
in  the  ground  for  twenty  centuries,  and  Incidentally  found  the  cause  of  the  city's  destruction. 


of  rubbish,  of  earth  transported  thither,  and  without  cohesion, 

despite  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  this  land  where  rains  are  rare debris  among  which  it  perished." 


right  thigh,  and  then  the  calf  of  the  same  member;  the  sun 
burns  hotly;  the  men  are  worn  out,  white  with  dust.  I  com- 
mand breakfast.  It  is  soon  swallowed;  everybody  is  eager  to 
go  on. 

"Unfortunately  the  afternoon  is  less  fruitful  than  the  morning. 
But  at  least  it  yields  the  explanation  of  one  factor  in  this  inter- 
esting problem.  .  .  .  We  recognize  to  the  due  honor  of  our 
enemies  that  the  catastrophe  was  not  due' to  the  sacking  of  the 
city  by  the  Turks.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  earthquake. 
We  discover  the  proof  of  this  when  the  place  where  the  statue 
was  erected  is  exposed,  a  dais  of  white  marble  wath  its  walls 
covered  with  plates  of  the  same,  perfectly  jointed.  The  descent 
is  by  a  stairway  in  the  corner  of  which  we  have  already  un- 
covered three  steps.  .  .  .  But  in  a  corner  of  a  piece  what  do  we 
find?  A  cow,  a  whole  cow,  which  the  Turks  would  certainly 
not  have  cast  down  there  in  their  destructive  rage.  The  fright- 
ened beast  .   .  .  precipitated  itself  there  and  was  covered  by  the 


"The  ditch  was  now  one  yard  long,  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
wide,  and  nearly  as  deep.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  man  at  work  cried 
out:  'What's  that?'  The  base  of  a  column,  doubtless;  the  form 
is  rounded.  'Dig  very  carefully!'  The  instrument  displaces 
the  earth  about  the  fragment,  which  seems  to  be  of  importance. 
With  his  hand  he  brushes  away  the  slight  layer  of  earth  which 
still  clings  to  it;  a  shoulder  appears!  I  call  my  comrades: 
'Come  here,  come  quick,  a  statue!'  They  find  it  hard  to  believe, 
and  so  do  I.  What!  The  chances  of  mihtary  duty  have  brought 
us  to  this  place  of  which  we  had  had  no  definite  indication.  The 
extent  of  the  ruins  is  such  that  the  point  attacked  by  the  men  is 
not  the  millionth  part,  yet  they  have  hit  upon  the  precise  spot 
where  a  marble  had  been  sleeping  for  twenty  centuries!  How- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  the  dimensions,  nearly  two- 
thirds  life-size,  show  it  to  be  an  important  piece. 


The  officer  closes  his  vivid  account  in  these  words: 

"We  decide  that  this  thing  is  not  ours,  that  it  has  been  dis- 
covered by  French  soldiers  on  foreign,  tho  hospitable,  shores, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  the  nation  descended  from  that  people  of 
great  artists  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  Occidental  culture. 
And  we  shall  be  Avell  repaid  for  our  pains,  if,  witltin  the  Greek 
museum  which  will  shelter  our  Eros,  we  may  read  engraved 
on  a  plate  of  copper  this  phrase: 

"'Found  by  the  Officers  and  Soldiers 

Of  the  Expeditionary  Corps  to  the  Dardanelles  at 

Pal^opolis,  in  Lemnos, 

The   Campaign  Against   Germany,   Austria-Hungary,    and 

Turkey,  October,  1915.'" 


CHRISTMAS  IN  EUROPE 


NO  FUTURE  TRIUMPHS  OR  DEFEATS  can  ever 
soften  for  Europe  the  memorj-  of  this  dark  Christmas 
of  191o.  Xo  more  tragical  a  one  has  she  ever  known, 
and  the  future  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to  hold  a  sadder.  The 
contrast  even  with  that  of  a  year  ago  is  marked.  "The  shock 
and  excitement  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  still  tingling," 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun.     There  was  even  a  spirit  of 
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CUUIST.MAS   MORNINC    IX    ElKOPE. 

— Cesarc  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

bravado  as  the  talk  i)revailed  of  the  Kaiser's  dining  in  Paris,  or 
"whicii  ruler  should  lead  the  triumphant  Allies  in  procession 
through  Unter  den  Lind«'n."  Victory  did  not  seem  so  unlikely 
n  niatt«T  tho  "everj-  one  admitted  that  victory  would  be 
lM)ugIit  only  with  sorrow  and  sacrifice."  Now,  says  the  writer, 
"every  on*-  knows,  with  the  hard  knowledge  of  experience,  that 
\-ictory  will  be  bought  only  with  sorrow  heaped  on  sorrow  and 
sacrifiei'  heap^'d  on  sacrifice.  It  is  this  knowledge  borne  in  on 
every  home,  howevtT  exalted  or  however  humble,  that  makes  the 
Cliristmas  celebration  of  101.")  in  Europe  a  solemn  sacrament 
of  sorrow."  In  a  glance  at  each  of  the  warring  countries  the 
writer  endeavors  to  picture  the  changed  conditions  of  this 
Christmastide  brought  about  l)y  war. 

"Of  all  the  warring  peoples  Christmas  means  the  most  to  the 
Cernums.  and  on  none  will  the  sacrifice  of  the  traditional  customs 
of  the  day  fall  .so  liea\iiy.  There  is  no  blood  and  iron  in  the 
(•erman  Christmas.  There  is  instead  a  tender  and  appealing 
sentiment  that  is  typical  of  all  tliat  is  best  in  the  German  char- 
acter. The  whole  world  is  indebted  to  (iermany  for  the  Christ- 
nuis  tri'e  and  for  many  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  Christmas 
stories  and  customs.  The  (ierman  Christmas  is  a  day  for  the 
home,  the  family,  and  the  children,  with  its  verj-  custom  en- 
deared by  geiU'rations  of  tradition 

"  Last  y«'ar  there  were  candles  and  cakes  a  plenty  for  every  one, 
whether  at  home  or  at  the  front.     The  soldiers  were  overwhelmed 


with  packages  of  Christmas  sweets.  Every  dugout,  every  bomb- 
proof shelter  in  the  long  line  of  trenches  was  gay  with  blazing 
Christmas  trees.  In  Munich  the  soldier  dead  were  not  forgotten, 
for  in  all  the  cemeteries  on  hundreds  of  new-made  graves  twinkled 
the  lights  of  little  Christmas  trees,  the  saddest,  bravest  sight 
in  all  Germany. 

"But  this  year,  with  a  shortage  of  fats  in  her  food-supplj-  so 
severe  as  to  demand  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  in  Germany  no  butter  or  milk  for  the  Christmas 
cakes,  no  tallow  or  wax  for  the  Christmas  candles.  To  many 
people  this  little  homely  deprivation  will  bring  a  realization  of 
the  severities  of  war  more  vivid  and  more  compelling  than  even 
the  sight  of  the  fast-growing  graveyards.  With  a  million  new 
graves  in  the  land,  with  dire  necessity  robbing  her  dearest  holiday 
of  its  dearest  symbols,  no  triumph  of  arms  can  make  tliis  Christ- 
mas of  191.5  anything  but  a  sad  and  sorrowful  feast  in  the  homes 
of  the  German  Empire." 

In  .\ustria  "there  will  be  no  blessing  of  the  kdne  this  year, 
for  there  are  no  kine  to  bless."  Russia  will  miss  the  vodka- 
bottle  chiefly.  Poland  is  a  war-swept  wilderness.  In  one 
other  part  of  Europe  the  heel  of  war  has  prest  even  harder: 

"And  this  is  in  Servia — poor,  brave,  beaten  Ser\'ia,  with  its 
whole  population,  an  entire  people,  fugitive  before  hated  and 
terrilily  feared  invaders.  .  .  .  They  have  ceased  to  have  homes; 
they  have  ceased  to  possess  property;  they  must  burrow  in  the 
earth  for  shelter  and  forage  for  their  uncertain  food  like  wild 
animals.  With  her  army  making  a  heroic  and  hopeless  struggle, 
witii  her  people  dying  with  their  spirit  yet  unbroken,  the  birthday 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  not  be  celebrated  this  year  in  Ser^^a.'■ 

The  sorrows  of  Belgium  are  to-day  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of 
the  flesh;  their  physical  condition  is  improving,  and  a  ray  of  hope 
and  gain  even  is  seen  for  them: 

"If  tlie  Belgian  j)eople  ever  again  have  a  united  Christmas, 
they  will  find  themselves  with  many  new  hohday  ideas.  A  tree 
twinkled  in  every  place  that  housed  a  German  last  year,  and 
tho  the  Belgians  will  not  allow  their  Christmas  to  be  Germanized, 
yet  the  trees  api)ealed  to  them  mightily,  (^ertainly  the  Christ- 
mas tree  will  be  much  more  common  henceforth  in  Belgium 
whether  the  Germans  stay  there  or  not. 

"Thousands  of  refugees  waiting  in  England  until  their  coun- 
try is  redeemed  will  bring  back  with  them  many  ideas  of  the 
English   hohday." 

Last  year,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  greatest  interest  of  the  En- 
glish at  Christmas  was  to  get  a  plum  pudding  to  eveiy  English- 
man in  France  and  Flanders: 

"But  it  is  a  sadder  and  wiser  i:ngland  that  approaches  Christ- 
mas this  year.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Englishmen 
iia\e  died  to  make  her  so.  Last  year  the  Lusitania  was  a 
Christmas  ship.  To-day  she  is  a  tragic  memory.  Last  year  the 
Z('i>ju'Uns  had  not  yet  disturbed  London.  To-day  every  Lon- 
(h)ner  to  whom  the  war  may  have  been  little  more  than  a  head- 
line in  a  newspaper  has  had  a  graphic  lesson  in  what  a  powerful 
and  resourceful  enemy  can  do  even  in  a  'right  little,  tight  little 
island.'  As  a  further  oliject-lesson  England  will  pay  for  the 
raisins  for  her  plum  puddings  something  like  2(K)  per  cent,  more 
tlum  .she  did  last  year.     The  war  with  Turkey  has  done  that. 

"England  has  had  other  black  Christ mases,  but  they  were 
f.irther  away  from  home.  The  Christmas  of  1899  in  South 
Africa  was  one  that  she  does  not  like  to  recall,  while  the  terri- 
ble Christmas  of  18.54,  the  Christmas  of  the  Crimean  War, 
when,  as  a  writer  of  the  day  put  it,  'Thanks  to  General  Muddle, 
tilings  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be,'  was  always  a  bitter 
memory  to  that  generation. 

"The  year  191.5  has  not  ])een  a  good  year  for  England,  and  she 
knows  it.  The  knowledge  lias  shattered  her  complacency  and 
has  strengthened  her  determination.  But  she  is  not  happy 
about  it  and  her  Christmas  celebration  will  be  a  chastened 
feast." 
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Paris  knows  how  black  a  Christmas  can  come  to  a  war- 
ridden  countrj-.  In  1870  nine  hundred  men  froze  to  death  in 
the  trenches  outside  the  city.  "Cold,  hunger,  agony,  anrl 
despair  sat  enthroned  at  every  habitation  in  Paris."     But — 

"Better,  it  seems,  than  any  of  the  other  nations  did  France 
reaUze  from  the  beginning  what  this  present  war  would  mean, 
and,  reahzing,  she  consecrated  herself  utterly.  She  has  made 
every  sacrifice,  great  and  small,  even  to  giving  up  the  crusty  rolls 
and  hght  white  bread  that  are  as  the  breath  in  her  nostrils. 
When  a  Frenchman,  every  Frenchman,  eats  without  complaint 
a  grayish  bread  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rice  and  en- 
tirely lacking  in  golden  crust,  he  has  indeed  an  exalted  spirit. 
It  is  a  small  thing,  perhaps,  but  it  is  enormously  significant. 

"Last  Christmas  was  a  solemn  festival  in  France.  A  milUon 
gifts,  gifts  of  wool,  were  sent  to  the  men  in  the  trenches.  Every 
soldier  had  a  glass  of  champagne.  But  there  was  no  merry- 
making. Masses  were  said  at  open-air  altars  erected  back  of  the 
battle-lines.  In  the  old  church  at  Thann  in  Alsace  a  French 
Christmas  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  forty-four  years. 
But  it  was  a  celebration  of  praj-er,  not  of  rejoicing. 

"This  year,  as  last,  midnight  masses  will  be  said  in  the  churches 
of  Paris,  but  afterward  there  will  be  no  gaiety  in  the  streets  as 
in  former  years,  no  dancing  pierrots  and  harlequins  leading  the 
maskers,  no  brilliant  round  of  restaurant  suppers,  the  beloved 
rei'cilloiL  of  the  Parisian.  When  it  was  suggested  to  General 
Gallieni  that  the  restaurants  might  be  allowed  to  remain  open 
later  than  usual  to  permit  of  a  little  of  the  traditional  merry- 
making, he  replied: 

"'There  will  be  no  Christmas  celebration  in  Paris  while  a 
single  German  soldier  remains  in  France.' 

"So  Paris  on  Christmas  Eve  will  go  home  through  darkened 
streets  with  a  prayer  in  her  heart  for  all  those  who  have  died 
for  France  and  for  all  those  who  must  yet  die." 


MR.   WILSON'S   CATHOLIC   CRITICS 

THE  WILSON  ADMINISTRATION  has  found  itself 
in  the  bad  books  of  many  Catholic  journals  ever  since 
its  recognition  of  Carianza,  who  is  accused  of  savage 
persecution  of  the  priests  and  nuns  in  Mexico.  So  sharp  had 
become  the  criticism  that  some  sort  of  rejoinder  was  apparently 
necessary,  and  the  newspapers  were  recently  spreading  wide  the 
•"Tumulty  letter"  to  Dr.  James  J.  McGuire,  of  Trenton,  who 
Avrote  to  ask  what  truth  there  was  in  the  reports  of  attacks  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  convents  by  Carranza's  followers.  Mr. 
Tumulty,  who  is  of  the  Catholic  faith,  replied  that  "there  is  no 
official  record  of  a  single  proved  case  of  this  dastardly  crime  in 
the  files  of  the  Department  of  State,"  and  assured  him  that  the 
disorders  in  iSIexico  are  such  as  may  be  expected  to  follow  anj 
oivil  war.  Finally,  coming  to  the  precise  matter  of  his  corre- 
spondent's inquiry,  he  says: 

"There  have  been  many  unsubstantiated  reports  of  this  nature, 
but  none  of  our  consuls  or  special  agents  who  have  diligently  in- 
vestigated reported  cases  has  been  able  to  verify  them.  It  was 
said  that  at  Zacatecas  a  great  many  of  the  nuns  had  been  out- 
raged. Our  special  agent,  who  was  sent  there  to  make  in- 
quiries, after  a  thorough  investigation  covering  two  weeks 
reported  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  confirm  the  report. 

"It  is  true  that  the  nuns  had  already  left  Zacatecas,  but  they 
had  gone  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  remained  until  November, 
when  thej'  were  sent  by  this  Go\ernment  on  a  steamer  to  the 
United  States.  During  all  the  time  of  their  stay  in  Vera  Cruz 
— and  they  remained  there  five  months  after  the  reported 
outrages — the  officers  of  the  American  Army,  who  were  thrown 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  priests  and  nuns,  especially 
at  the  time  of  preparation  for  embarking,  have  stated  that  they 
never  heard  of  a  single  report  of  outrage  having  been  committed. 
These  men  showed  the  poor  refugees  the  greatest  sympathy  and 
did  everything  possible  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  it  would 
seem  remarkable  that  they  should  not  have  heard  some  repeti- 
tion of  the  story  of  the  Zacatecas  outrages  had  the  report 
been  true. 

"  It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  perhaps  some  nuns  may  have 
been  assaulted,  as  might  have  occurred  in  any  other  country 
under  the  conditions  of  wild  disorder  which  then  prevailed  in 
Mexico,  and  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  laws  of 


Mexico  prohibit  a  nun  from  wearing  any  garb  or  other  insignia 
to  indicate  her  calling,  so  that  she  would  be  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  others  of  her  sex." 

The  publication  of  this  letter  brings  into  the  arena  a  number 
of  ))ro testers,  none  more  vigorous  than  lather  Tierney,  editor 
of  the  Jesuit  weekly,  A?nenca_ (New  York).  If  the  Government 
luis  "no  documents"  proving  the  crimes  in  Mexico,  he  asks, 
where  have  they  been  put?  And  what  esoteric  meaning  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  word  "official,"  for  documents  in  plenty  are 
in  the  hands  of  other  American  Catholics  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  charges.  Mr.  Tumulty  is  further  charged  wth  setting  up 
a  man  of  straw  for  poUtical  ends  favorable  to  the  Administration 
to  placate  the  Catholic  element  in  this  country.  "The  inquiry" 
of  Dr.  McGuire,  he  says,  "was  apparently  framed  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  an  answer  that  would  make  the  opposition  of 
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SOMEWHERE  IN  MEXICO. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

American   Catholics    to    the   Mexican   revolutionists   seem    un- 
reasonable, if  not  factitious."     Dr.  Tierney  further  declares: 

"The  fact  remains  that  there  are  in  possession  both  of  Mgr. 
Kelly,  president  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  and  of  the 
editor  of  .4  merica  two  affidavits  declaring  the  sisters  were  out- 
raged. And  strange  to  say,  one  of  these  was  taken  at  Vera 
Cruz,  on  October  28,  1914,  in  the  presence  of  an  army  officer  who 
affixes  his  name  thereto." 

Mr.  Tumulty's  chief  authority  is  the  Very  Rev.  Antonio  J. 
Paredes,  Roman  Catholic  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
Mexico.  This  ecclesiastic  reported  to  John  R.  Sullivan,  special 
representative  of  the  Department  of  State,  that  he  had  occasion 
personally  to  interest  himself  in  all  the  religious  matters  of  the 
Archbishopric  since  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces  into  the  city,  and  that  from  August  to  November 
thirty-two  priests  had  been  imprisoned  for  varying  periods, 
while  two  had  been  shot  and  one  hung  up  and  beaten  by  Zapa- 
tista generals.     No  nuns  had  suffered  violence,  however. 

Father  Tierney  takes  exception  to  the  testimony  of  Mgr. 
Paredes  on  the  ground  that  the  Vicar-General  is  nowa"Car- 
ranzista,"  holding  his  present  position  "by  appointment  from 
Carranza,  and   by   the  sufferance  of   the  Ordinary   of   Mexico 
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City,  who  confirmed  the  appointment  to  avoid  greater  trouble.  " 
Father  Tierney  writes: 

"Mgr.  Paredes  admits  the  murder  and  torture  of  priests,  but 
good  C'arranzista  that  he  is,  he  accuses  the  Zapatistas  of  the 
crimes.  He  could  have  given  more  extended  information  to  our 
State  Department,  for  two  Christian  Brothers  were  brutally 
murdered  by  the  Villistas,  and  several  priests  were  tortured  by 
them  in  a  most  revolting  fashion,  at  a  time  when  Villa  and 
Carranza  were  such  firm  friends  that  one  was  congratulating 
the  other  on  the  work  done.  The  editor  of  America  has  on  file 
affidavits,  made  in  the  regular  way,  by  the  tortured  priests,  in  the 
presence  of  Bishop  Lynch,  of  Dallas,  Te.xas.  Moreover,  he  also 
has  the  letter  of  a  Christian  Brother  announcing  the  foul  murder 
of  two  of  his  companions." 

The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  cites  this  appeal  made  to 
Catholic  Americans  "by  two  Mexican  Archbishops  who  have 
been  driven-into  e.xile": 

"We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  hierarchy  of  Mexico 
now  in  exile  in  the  United  States  of  America,  do  declare  that  the 
statements  already  published  by  the  magazine  Extension  and  the 
papers  America,  Columbiad,  and  Southern  Messenger,  of  murders, 
tortures,  outrages  against  the  Church,  the  clergy,  and  the  sisters 
of  Mexico  are.  in  all  their  general  statements,  true.  The  whole 
truth  of  the  terril)le  persecution  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious  of 
Mexi<'o  has  not  Ix'en  told  even  yet.  But  it  ought  to  be  made 
known  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  many  innocent  sufferers. 

"The  purpose  of  the  men  who  have  inflicted  these  injuries 
on  us  is  plainly  t<»  destroy  religion  in  Mexico,  to  banish  those 
whom  they  do  not  kill,  to  steal  the  property  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God,  to  desecrate  what  they  can  not  steal,  and  to 
soil  as  much  as  they  can  the  good  name  of  the  innocent. 
The  gravest  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  (Jod  and 
the  Church." 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  this  paper  declares  that  both 
Mr.  Tumulty  "and  the  Administration  for  which  he  is  spokes- 
man in  this  matter  will  discover  later  on  that  the  Catholics 
of  this  country  are  not  satisfied  with  their  Government  being 
associated,  even  indirectly,  with  Carranza  and  his  infamous 
persecution  of  Catholics."  The  Catholic  A'eu's  (Xew  York)  and 
The  \eu-  World  (Chicago)  both  indict  the  Administration  of 
indifference  to  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Mexican  Catholics.  The 
News  adds: 

"After  all  that  has  happened  in  Mexico  we  may  as  well  make 
up  our  min<l  that  Washington  is  not  tlie  place  for  us  to  look  for 
redress.  A  Ciovernnient  that  has  permitted  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  murdered  in  Mexico  and  has  made  no  vigorous 
protest  will  hardly  bother  about  the  complaints  of  outrages  on 
mere  Mexiean  Catholics." 

A  pro-Administration  reply  to  the  charges  made  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  Catholics  of  Mexico  may  Ik*  read  in  this  editorial 
comment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"  If  the  Mexican  fiovernment  of  to-day  is  severe  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  Catholii-  Church,  this  is  no  more  than  all  Mexican 
(Jovernments  have  been  for  the  past  sixty  years.  There  can 
1m'  no  understanding  of  the  Catholi*-  question  in  Mexico  to-day 
which  diM's  not  take  into  ac<'oiint  what  has  gone  before.  Mexico 
ha.s  a  body  of  antiileri<-al  legislation  .>o  drastic  as  to  nuike  the 
most  extreme  tnea.sures  of  France  in  recent  years  seem  mild  by 
coin|)ari.son.  The  .so-i-alled  "  i^ws  of  Keform.'  worked  out  by 
Lerdo  and  Juarez  and  Comonfort  during  the  struggles  of  many 
years,  were  an  attack  upon  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Mexican 
Church  more  sweeping  than  anything  which  Carranza  has  done 
or  propos«'d.  Whether  those  anticlerical  laws  were  justified 
or  not  we  do  not  h«'re  discuss.  Our  sole  point  is  that  they, 
and  the  treatnient  of  pri«-sts  and  nuns  that  went  along  with 
them,  were  never  alleged  a.s  a  n-a.son  why  the  I'nited  States 
should  not  recognize  those  earlier  Mexican  Presidents.  But 
now  we  are  told  that  Carran/jx  ought  not  to  be  recognized 
bo<'ause  he  is  anticlerical,  and  be<-ause  crimes  such  as  used  to 
stain  former  revolutions  in  Mexico  have  again  been  committiNi 
during  the  pa.st  thre<>  years.  Nowhere  is  there  any  proof  that 
Carranza  hims«'lf  is  pi-rsonally  responsible;  Imt  everything  that 
drunken  soldiers  or  roving  l)an<lits  have  done  is  laid  upon  his 
shoulders.     This  is  manifestly  unfair. 

"We  must   try  to  keep  distinct   the  (iii.stion  of  outrages  in 


Mexico  and  the  question  who  bids  fair  soonest  to  restore  peace 
and  order  in  Mexico.  Abhorrence  of  the  crimes  can  not  be  too 
great.  If  the  criminals  are  caught,  their  punishment  can  not 
be  too  severe.  But  we  submit  that  all  this  is  beside  the  point 
of  what  is  to  be  done  by  outside  nations  to  help  Mexico  to  her 
feet.  It  is  a  neat  point  which  Mr.  Tumulty  scores  when  he 
remarks  that  the  other  countries  which  joined  the  United  States 
in  deciding  that  Carranza  was  the  man  for  the  great  Mexicau 
work  are  all  Catholic  countries." 


THE   NEW   "COMMUNITY"   CHRISTMAS 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  of  the  past  three  years  have 
proved  the  value  of  the  community  idea  of  Christmas- 
holiday  celebration.  New  York,  Boston,  and  Hartford 
began  in  1912  to  provide  wholesome  entertainment  for  all  the 
people.  "It  was  well  conceived."  says  The  Liring  Church 
(Milwaukee),  "that,  if  a  public  program  of  music  and  song  was 
held  in  some  public  center  in  the  open  air,  a  temperate  and  helpful 
observance  of  the  holiday  might  be  enjoyed  by  a  large  number 
who  would  thus  be  diverted  to  better  thoughts  and  surroundings." 
Chicago  promptly  adopted  the  plan  in  1913,  as  did  Philadelphia, 
( Mncinnati,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other  wide-awake  centers. 
The  list  was  increased  in  1914,  and  this  year  wall  doubtless  see 
still  further  extensions.  Back  of  this  new  form  of  observance,  says 
The  Liring  Church,  are  "the  deeper  social  thought,  and  a  serious 
purpose  that  appeals  to  the  highest  sentiments."  There  is  a 
twofold  purpose  in  these  efforts  to  achieve  practical  results: 

"To  develop  the  Christmas  feeling  through  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  to  awaken  memories  of  home  in  the  social 
derelicts  of  the  city.  It  is,  with  good  reason,  believed  that  the 
thoughts  of  home,  the  recollection  of  childhood's  joys,  and  the 
inspiration  of  religion  may  be  utilized  to  move  many  prodigal 
.sons  and  prodigal  daughters  to  say  to  themselves,  'I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father.' 

"The  appreciative  crowds  that  were  attracted  to  the  beauti- 
ful 'Tree  of  Light"  in  Madison  Square,  New  York  Citj-,  were 
proof  of  the  need  in  the  great  metropolis.  There  were  ten 
thousand  people  gathered  around  it  at  midnight  Christmas 
eve.  The  unanimous  participation  of  the  audiences  in  the  songs 
(every  night  during  holiday  week)  was  delightful  to  hear.  They 
sang  'Nearer,  My  God  to  Thee,'  other  familiar  hymns,  and 
Christmas  carols,  not  forgetting  'America'  and  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.' 

"In  Baltimore,  it  should  be  noted,  the  celebration  has  not 
only  blest  the  pleased  participants,  the  lonely,  the  tempted, 
and  burdened,  but  it  has  blest  those  who  planned  it.  The 
community  celebration  there  evoked  a  wonderful  union  of  all 
religious  bodies.  Sectional,  social,  political,  and  religious  lines 
w(>re  abolished  for  the  time  being.  It  was  emphatically  a  season 
of  holiday  good  feeling,  the  effe<'ts  of  which  are  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

"There  are  not  many  occupations  or  recreations  in  which  all 
clas.ses  of  the  community  participate.  Outside  of  the  family 
circle  there  stands  the  Church,  the  club,  a  social  set,  or  some  other 
subdivision  of  the  community  with  which  the  individual  has 
some  personal  connection.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  recrea- 
tion has  usually  been  dealt  with  as  an  individual  matter.  And 
every  city,  as  regards  its  recreative  plans,  is  not  so  much  a 
community  as  'a  heap  of  disconnected  units.' 

"It  was  found  by  a  leader  in  the  New  York  City  celebration, 
who  watched  closely  the  Christ ma.s-tree  crowds,  that  many  who 
had  wandered  far  from  home  and  from  God  had  thoughts  of 
home  awakened  and  found  all  that  was  best  in  them  stirred  by 
the  beautiful  festival  (which  was  theirs  to  enjoy  in  common  with 
ail  the  rest),  and  by  their  own  joinitig  in  the  songs  of  a  happy 
Christian  childhood — the  first  mu.sic  of  the  sort  in  which  they 
had  had  a  part  for  many  a  long  year. 

"How  much  better  it  is  that  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
sliould  be  observed  in  this  sensible  way  rather  than  by  carousing, 
gambling,  and  by  doubtful  amusements  which  bring  only  ashes 
;in(i  sorrow  for  imaginary  pleasure! 

"The  new  community  celebration  of  gladness  and  friendliness 
was  bound  to  spread  and  take  root.  Its  symbol  is  the  lovely  fir- 
tree  now  planted  in  the  center  of  numerous  city  parks  in  all 
-ections,  blazing  into  beauty,  holiday  week — a  beacon  of  the 
l)etter  day  when  'each  man's  weal  shall  be  every  man's  care.'" 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


IT  was  in  these  columns  that  the  late 
Rupert  Brooke  first  was  introduced  to 
the  American  public,  by  the  reprintinf? 
of  his  "The  Old  Vicarage,  Grantchester," 
from  "The  Book  of  Georgian  Verse."  And 
some  months  ago  we  reprinted  the  five 
sonnets  called  "1914,"  which  Mr.  Lascelles 
Abercrombie  has  called  "incomparably 
the  finest  utterance  of  English  poetry  con- 
cerning the  Great  War."  His  "(^ollected 
Poems"  have  now  been  published  by  the 
John  Lane  Company,  and  have  found  ;i 
reception  granted  to  few  volumes  of  verse. 
In  fact,  the  book  which  contains  the  work 
of  this  young  soldier-poet,  who  now  sleeps 
under  the  olive-trees  on  the  Island  of 
Scyros,  has  alreadv  passed  through  several 
editions. 

The  five  sonnets  on  the  war  are,  of 
course,  the  book's  chief  reason  for  ex- 
istence, as  they  constitute  their  author's 
best  claim  to  immortality.  But  besides 
these  sonnets  and  "Grantchester,"  there  is 
much  musical  and  pleasant  verse,  which 
shows  that  Rupert  Brooke  was  a  clever 
artist  in  words  before  the  war  made  him  a 
poet.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  refreshingly 
novel  love-poem.  It  is  a  Shakespearian 
sonnet,  most  delicately  wi'ought,  and  it 
has  a  charmingly  whimsical  flavor,  ex- 
pecially  in  the  final  couplet. 

SONNET 

By  Rupert  Brooke 

Oh!  Death  will  find  me,  long  before  I  tire 
Of  watching  you;    and  swing  me  suddenly 

Into  the  shade  and  loneliness  and  mire 

Of  the  last  land!     There,  waiting  patiently, 

One  day,  I  tliink.  I'll  feel  a  cool  wind  blowing, 
See  a  slow  light  across  the  Stygian  tide, 

And  hear  the  Dead  about  me  stir,  unknowing. 
And  tremble.    And  /  shall  know  that  you  have 
died. 

And  watch  you,  a  broad-browed  and  smiling  dream 
Pass,  light  as  ever,  through  the  lightless  host. 

Quietly  ponder,  start,  and  sway,  and  gleam — 
Most  individual  and  bewildering  ghost! — 

And  turn,  and  toss  your  brown  delightful  head 
Amusedly,  among  the  ancient  Dead. 

Before  the  war  taught  him  that  high 
seriousness  which  shines  tlirough  his  noble 
sonnets,  Rupert  Brooke  was  as  flippant 
and  irreverent  as  most  of  the  young 
poets  of  the  London  of  his  day.  But 
his  irreverence  was  exprest  with  so  much 
restraint  and  such  genuine  humor  that  it 
lost  half  its  offense.  Therefore — altho 
faith  in  a  life  after  death  is  scarcely  a  fit 
topic  for  satirical  writing! — we  reprint 
these  most  ingenious  lines,  trusting  that 
those  who  read  them  will  remember  that  the 
young  man  who  wrote  them  came  in  time 
to  write  that  sonnet  which  begins  "Now, 
God  be  thanked,  Who  has  matched  us 
"with  His  hour." 

HEAVEN 

By  Rupert  Brooke 

Fish  (fly-replete,  in  depth  of  .Tune, 

Dawdling  away  their  wat'ry  noon) 

Ponder  deep  wisdom,  dark  or  clear, 

Each  secret  flshy  hope  or  fear. 

Fish  say  they  have  their  Stream  and  Pond; 

But  is  there  anything  Beyond? 

This  life  can  not  be  All,  they  swear, 

For  how  unpleasant,  if  it  were! 

One  may  not  doubt  that,  somehow,  Good 

Shall  come  of  Water  and  of  Mud; 

And,  sure,  the  reverent  eye  must  see 

A  Purpose  in  Liquidity. 


r> 


Let   him   bring  one  to  YOU 

That  is  the  practical  and  convenient  way. 
Many  sensible  housewives  alw^ays  order 
Campbell's  Soups  by  the  case.  Your  grocer 
will  supply  you.  And  be  sure  that  your  order 
includes  a  good  proportion  of 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

This  popular  Campbell  "kind"  is  one  of  the  most 
nourishing  and  delicious  of  soups.  Its  strong  con- 
densed stock  is  made  from  selected  beef,  and  con- 
tains fourteen  different  vegetables,  including  carrots, 
white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  small  peas,  "baby" 
lima  beans,  rice,  green  okra  and  tomatoes,  beside 
"alphabet"  macaroni,  celery  and  parsley. 

Think  w^hat  a  comfort — w^hen  the  youngsters  come 
romping  in  from  school  or  play,  hungry  and  impatient, 
or  the  men  folks  arrive  home  tired  out  w^ith  the  days 
w^ork — to  have  a  hot,  w^holesome,  satisfying  soup  ready 
on  the  table  almost  as  quickly  as  you  can  ask  for  it! 

And  all  w^ith  no  labor  nor  fuss,  no 
w^aste  of  materials,  no  w^aste  of  fuel  — 
a  food  as  economical  as  it  is  delightful. 
Why  not  phone  your  order  to  the 
grocer  right  now? 

Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED-^VND-WHITE  LABEL 
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The  Very  First  Time 
You're  Towed  In 

by  a  good  Samaritan  with  a  Basline 
Autowline,  you'll  say:  "That's  what 
I've  got  to  have!" 

BASLINE 
AUTOWLINE 

IS  theU^ittlc  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull. 
About  25  feet  of  famous  Yellow  Strand 
Powersteel  Wire  Rope,  '4-inch  size,  with 
Patented  Snaffle  Hooks  that  stay  on  when 
the  line  sags.  Pulling  a  4,000-lb.  car  up  a 
20'',  grade  is  child's-play  for  Basline 
Autowline.  Weighs  but  4J^  lbs.  Compact- 
ly coiled,  fits  under  a  cushion.  At  dealers. 
Price,  cast  of  the  Rockies,  $3.95. 

P0WXK8TEEL  AUTOWLOCK  It  another  need 
4  (i-<-t  ot  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  with  an  eye 
in  each  end  and  a  sloat  ■prlng-lock.  Defies  wlre- 
I  Uppers.  Circlea  a  wheel  rim  and  a  aprlni;.  or  a 
■  pare  ttre  and  Iti  holder.  Price  $2.00.  Somelniur- 
.101  e  Companiel  will  rednce  joui  rate  10%  If  yoo 
use  it. 

Di'.rcrtptivc  circuliirs  sent 
fiir  the  askinu- 

Broderick  &  Bascom 
Rope  Co. 

8Z3  N.  2nd  Si.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

New  York  Office:   T6H  Warren  St. 

\1<lbrr\   tif  (iimnu^   V ftlnu- Strand 

/',,.,  ,,   l,,l  Uir,    Ku!<,  . 


l-'or  Mother 
and  Baby 


AUTO   COMFORT 

WTuthrr  for  a  Winter  or  a  Summer  ride  the  HILTON 
MAMNKXK  will  urove  inclini>enH<'ible  for  the  t>abv.  A 
warm,  cozy  Ix**!,  all  the  in-rifhtHof  thr  trip  with  full  jiro- 
liTtion  airiinHt  the  elnnrnirt.  and  free  from  all  jars  and 
}<)\i-%.  l>i*livt_T»-d  anywhere  for  $5.00  —  worth  it  for  a 
Hinglr  trip.  "  The  Story  of  the  Hilton  Hammock"  free; 
hut  Ix'lter  Kavr  time  and  order  a  hamnuxk.  \'our 
money  refunded  if  not  Kiiirtfird.  Rt*HiK»n^'il>h'  AK»*ntH 
niakinK  l>iK  money.     ScIIh  on  ttiKht. 


# 


HILTON  HAMMOCK  CO. 
American  Bank  Baildinf .Seattle, Wn. 


Double  the 
Ordinary  Guaranty 


DETROIT  STEEL 

PRODUCTS    Co 

Dpiroit  Mic}:)i^an 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    i.  urt^l.,l   m   rver> 
Aiiirrii'ftn  honir  n  lirr>-  i-'luriittoti  bimI  rulturp  art*  truly  f*9tociiir«l. 


ETROIT 
IPRINGS 

I     SELF   LUBRICATING 


Are   Guaranteed 
for  Two  Years 


We  darkly  know,  by  Faith  we  cr>  . 

The  future  is  not  Wholly  Dry. 

Mud  unto  mud!     Death  wldies  near — 

Not  here  the  appoinK-d  End.  not  here! 

Hut  somewhere,  beyond  Space  and  Time. 

In  wetter  water,  slimier  slime!   .   .   . 

...  Oh!  never  fly  conceals  a  hook. 

FLsh  say.  in  the  Eternal  Brook, 

But  more  than  mundane  weed-s  are  there. 

And  mud,  celestially  fair: 

Fat  caterpillars  drift  around. 

.\nd  Paradi.sal  grubs  are  found; 

Infading  motlts.  immortal  flies. 

.\iid  the  worm  that  never  die-s. 

.Vnd  in  that  Heaven  of  all  their  wish. 

There  shall  be  no  more  land,  .say  flsh. 

The  poem  whicb  we  quote  from  The  North 
Americnii  Rericw  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  Americans  now  in  the  trenche.s 
"somewhere  in  France."  When  Alan 
Seeger  lived  in  New  York  City  his  verse 
was  what  iniKht  he  called  aristocratic  in 
quality;  it  was  too  exquisite  in  form  and 
remote  in  thought  to  have  a  wide  appeal. 
But  this  soldier  of  the  Deuxieme  Regiment 
Klranger  has  learned — as  did  that  other 
soldier-poet,  quoted  al)o\e — that  an  emo- 
tion is  not  the  less  beautiful  because  it  is 
sliared,  and  there  is  something  splendidly 
luinuiu,  even  democratic,  about  this  poem. 

CHAMPAGNE,   1911-15 
By  Alan  Skegek 

In  the  glad  revels,  in  the  happy  fetes. 

When  che«'ks  are  flushed,  and  gla-sses  gilt  and 
pearled 

With  tlie  swe<-t  wine  of  I'" ranee  Iliat  concentrates 
The  sunshine  and  the  beauty  of  the  world, 

Drink   sometimes,   you   whose  footsteps  yet  may 
tread 

Tlu'  undisturbed,  dcliiilitful  paths  of  Earth. 
To  those  wliose  blood,  in  pious  duty  shed. 

Hallows  the  soil  where  that  same  wine  had  birth. 

Here,  by  devoted  comrades  laid  away, 

Along  our  lines  they  slumber  where  they  fell. 

Meside  the  crater  at  the  Ferine  d'.VIger 
And  up  the  bloody  slopes  of  La  Pompelle, 

.\nd  round  the  city  whose  cathedral  towers 
The  enemies  of  Beauty  dared  |)rofane. 

And  in  the  mat  of  multicolored  flowers 

That      clothe     the     sunny     chalk-flelds     of 
Champagne. 

ruder  the  little  cros,s<'s  where  they  rise 

The  soldier  rests.      Now  round  him  undismayed 

The  cannon  thunders,  and  at  night  he  lies 
.\l   peace  beneath  tin-  eternal  fusillade.   .   .   . 

That  other  generations  inlglil  po.s,ses,s — 

From  shame  and  menace  free  in  years  to  come — 

.V  richer  heritage  of  hai)piness 

He  marched  to  that  heroic  martyrdom. 

Ksteeming  le.ss  the  forfeit   that   he  paid 

Than  im(lishonore<l  that  his  flag  might  float 

OviT  the  towers  of  liberty,  he  made 

His  breast  the  bulwark  and  his  blood  the  moal. 

Obsciiri'ly  sacriflced.  his  nameless  tomb. 

Hare  of  the  sculptor's  art.  the  poet's  lines. 
.Sinnmer  shall  (lush  with  poppy-flelds  in  bloom, 

.\n(l  autumii  yellow  with  maturing  vinc>s. 

There  the  grape-pickers  at   their  harvesting 
Shall  lightly  tread  and  load  their  wicker  trajs. 

Blessing  his  mimory  as  they  toil  and  sing 
In  till'  slant  sunshine  of  October  days.   .   . 

I  love  to  think  that  if  my  blood  should  be 
So  pri\  ileged  to  sink  where  his  has  sunk, 

I  shall  not  pass  from  earth  entirely 

But  when  the  banquet  rings,  when  healths  are 
drunk, 

.Vnd  faces  that  the  joys  of  living  flU 

C;iow  radiant  with  laughter  and  good  cheer. 

In  Iwaming  cups  some  spark  of  me  shall  still 
Brim  toward  the  lips  that  once  1  held  so  dear. 


.So  shall  one  coveting  no  higher  plane 

Than  nature  clothes  in  color  and  flesh  and  tone. 
Even  from  the  grave  put  upward  to  attain 

The  dreams  youth  cheiished  and  missed  and 
might  have  known; 

And  that  strong  need  that  strove  unsatisfied 
Toward  earthly  beauty  in  all  forms  it  wore. 

Not  death  itself  sliall  utterly  di^^de 

From  the  beloved  shapes  it  tlilrsted  for. 

Alas,  how  many  an  adept  for  whose  arms 
Life  held  delicious  offerings  perished  here. 

How  man.v  in  the  prime  of  all  that  charms. 

Crowned  with  aU  gifts  that  conquer  and  endear? 

Honor  them  not  so  much  with  tears  and  flowers, 
But  you  with  whom  the  sweet  fulfilment  lies. 

Where  in  the  anguish  of  atrocious  hours 

Tiu-ned  their  last  thoughts  and  closed  their 
dying  eyes. 

Rather  when  music  or  bright  gathering  lays 
Its  tender  spell,  and  joy  is  uppermost. 

Be  mindful  of  the  men  they  were,  and  raise 
Your  glasses  to  them  in  one  silent  toast. 

Drink  to  them — amorous  of  dear  Earth  as  well. 
They  asked  no  tribute  lovelier  than  this — 

And  in  the  wine  that  ripened  where  they  fell. 
Oh,  frame  your  lips  as  tho  it  were  a  kiss. 

Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  always  a  careful 
and  sincere  artist,  contributes  to  a  recent 
issue  of  the  London  Spectator  a  series  of 
stanzas,  classical  in  their  restraint  and 
grace,  and  full  of  that  proud  melancholy 
which  seems  now  to  be  in  the  very  air  of 
England.  The  effect  of  the  poem  is  cumu- 
lative and  the  climax  is  admirably  strong. 

THE  ENGLISH  GRAVES 

By    LAt'RENCE    BlNYON 

The  rains  of  yesterday  are  flown, 

And  light  is  on  the  fartliest  hills. 
The  homeliest  rough  gra.ss  by  the  stone 
With  radiance  thrills; 

.\nd  the  wet  bank  above  the  ditch. 

Trailing  its  thorny  bramble,  shows 
Soft  apparitions,  clustered  rich. 
Of  the  pure  primrose. 

The  sliining  stillness  breathes,  vibrates 

From  simple  earth  to  lonely  sky, 
A  hinted  wonder  that  awaits 
The  heart's  reply. 

<>  lovely,  life!  the  chaffinch  .sings 

High  on  the  hazel,  near  and  clear. 
Sharp  to  the  heart's  blood  sweetness  springs 
In  the  morning  here. 

But  m>  heart  goes  with  the  young  cloud 

That  voyages  the  April  light 
Southward,  across  the  beaches  loud 
.\nd  cliffs  of  white. 

To  fields  of  France,  far  fields  that  spread 

Beyond  the  tumbling  of  the  waves, 
.\nd  touches  as  with  shadowy  tread 
The  English  graves. 

There  too  is  Eartli  that  never  weeps. 

The  unrcpining  Earth,  that  holds 
The  secret  of  a  thousand  sleeps 
And  there  unfolds. 

Flowers  of  sweet  ignorance  on  the  slope 

Where   strong   arms   dropt    and    blood    choked 
breatli. 
Earth  that  forgets  all  things  but  liope 
And  smiles  on  death.   .   .   . 

They  poured  their  spirits  out  in  pride. 

They  throbbed  away  the  price  of  years; 
Now  that  dear  ground  is  glorified 

With  dreams,  with  tears. 

A  flower  there  is  sown,  to  bud 

And  bloom  beyond  our  loss  and  smart. 
Noble  France,  at  its  root  is  blood 
From  England's  heart. 
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Tobogganing 
Up  Hill 


XTOT  by  the  slightest  jerk  or  tremor  do  you  reahze  the  acceleration 
-l-^  of  this  new  Minute  Man  Six.  For  it  is  virtually  a  symphony 
in  mechanism — a  machine  of  Herculean  power,  but  docile  to  the 
touch  of  your  finger-  tips,  and  clothed  in  a  design  of  surpassing 
grace  and  beauty. 

The  master  touch  that  completes  this  car's  perfection  is   the    Moore    Mukiple 
Exhaust  System  which  gives  to  motoring  a  new  criterion  of  comfort  and  zest  in  the 


"  Minufe  Man" 

S  IX 


^1075 


This  Exclusive  Lexington  feature  creates  22.8  per  cent  more  power;  it  adds  to  the  engine's 
flexibiHty,  saves  gasoUne,  and  is  largely  responsible  in  making  the  Lexington  the  only  car  that  can 
"toboggan  uphill."    Without  adding  appreciable  weight,  this  system  eliminates  high  back  pressure 

in  the  exhaust  by  not  letting  any  two  cylinders  exhaust  into  the  same  tube  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  the  Lexington  alone  removes  the  handicap  to  multi-cylinder  construction, Ogives  you 
the  benefit  of  a// the  engine's  power  and  resultant  economy. 

Here,  and  here  exclusively,  is  an  advantage  that  warrants  your  becoming  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  low-priced  car  with  its  high-priced  looks,  and  performance. 

New  50  H.  P.  Thoroughbred  Six  Touring  Car, 
Canti-Lex   Spring    Suspension   Front   and  Rear 

In  stylish  appearance  this  large  Lexington  creates  a  genuine  sensation.  Write  us  for  a 
photo  reproduction  of  this  beautiful  car  with  its  V-shaped  radiator,  back  from  which  flow 
sweeping  lines  that  form  the  symmetrical  body — with  triple  cowls — a  unit  of  grace  and 
ensemble  beauty.  Left  drive,  center  control,  and  divided  front  seats  with  wide  aisle  between — 
exquisitely  finished  in  every  detail.  Six-passenger  S1875  —  132"wheelbase — six  cylinders  en 
bloc — 50  h.  p. — over-size  tires.     Also  adjustable  head  lamps  that  are  integral  part  of  radiator. 

This  50  h.  p.  Thoroughbred  Six  is  also  furnished  in  a  three-passenger  Clubster  of 
latest  type  with  aisleway  between  individual  front  chairs,  making  easy  access  to  third  or  rear 
seat,  and  regularly  fitted  with  five  wire  wheels,  at  same  price — $1875. 


THE   LEXINGTON-HOWARD  CO.,  Offices  and  Works:   Columbia  Square 

CONNERSVILLE,    IND.,    U.S.A. 


Six  Cylinders  en  bloc 

40  Horse  Power 

Moore  Multiple  Exhaust 
System 

Five  Passenger 

Aisleway   between    divided 
front  seats 

Left  Drive 

Center  Control 

Genuine   leather   uphol- 
stering 

116"  Wheelbase 

Convex  Mud  Guards 

Over-Size  Tires 

Price  includes  one  man  leather- 
ette top  and  boot,  full  ventilating 
windshield,  speedometer,  ammeter, 
and  demountable  rim. 

Write  for  all  the  facts  about 
this  marvelous  car. 
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The  Goodyear 

Conquest    of    America 

Baltimore,  Md. 

ITS  capacious  harbor,  large 
export  and  import  busi- 
ness and  its  varied  indus- 
tries, make  Baltimore  one  or 
the  leading  commercial 
centers  of  the  United  States. 
Goodyear  tires  predominate 
in  Baltimore — actual  count 
indicating  that  over  24  per 
cent  oj  all  Baltimore  motor 
cars  run  on  Goodyears. 

View   shows    Baltimore 
street   west   from    Holliday. 
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Why 

Baltimore 
Believes  in  Goody 


Don't  you  see  how  the  greater  Goodyear 
volume  kills  the  delusion  that  one  tire  is 
like  another? 

if  it  were  a  volume  based  on  a  lower  price 
it  might  be  meaningless. 

But  why  does  Baltimore,  for  instance,  year 
after  year,  increase  Goodyear  sales — and 
Goodyear  precedence? 

Baltimore  knows  that  there  are  tires  of 
lower  price  than  Goodyear. 

But  Baltimore — and  Maryland — believes  in 
the  Goodyear. 

Believes  what?  In  its  longer  life.  In  its 
greater  economy. 


Believes  because  w^e  have  said  so? 

No — because  Baltimore  has  found  that  it 
is  so. 

Because  Baltimore  has  found  that  Good- 
year's  distinctive  features  give  better, 
longer  service. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 


I 


G 


OO0^TEAR 

A  .l^^R  O  N 

TIRES 
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Irene  Rutherford  McLeod  is  a  revolu- 
tionary young  poet  whose  "Songs  to  Save 
a  Soul  "  Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch  has  published. 
It  was  doubtless  in  one  of  her  occasional 
moods  of  reaction  against  revolutionary 
activity  that  she  wrote  this  interesting 
companion-piece  to  William  Morris's  "Idle 
Singer  of  an  Empty  Day." 

I  WALK  MY  WAYS 

By  InENE  Rutherford  McLeod 

I  walk  my  ways  with  po.^try  in  my  heart. 
Nor  heed  the  fevered  hurry  of  the  throng. 
In  Ufa's  activities  I  find  no  part, 
But  tread  the  highways  with  a  silent  song. 
I  have  no  traffic  in  the  worldly  mart, 
I  know  no  certainties  of  right  and  wrong, 
But  shape  my  fleeting  dreams  to  forms  of  art. 
Knowing  that  Ufe  is  short  and  art  is  long 
And  who  shall  say  I  do  not  play  my  role 
Because  I  do  not  clamor  in  the  street. 
Nor  raise  my  hand  to  swell  the  frenzied  strife, 
But  rather  chose  with  song  to  worship  life. 
And  feed  the  flickering  flame  within  my  soul, 
And  silent  stand  because  the  stars  are  sweet? 

And  here  is  a  naive  lyric  indicating  that 
Miss  McLeod  has  listened  not  in  vain  to 
the  magic  music  of  William  Blake. 

SHIPS 

By  Irene  Rutherford  McLeod 

The  rivers  splendidly  flow 

Out  to  sea. 
And  noble  ships  come  and  go 

Statelily 
Whither  and  whence  I  do  not  know. 

I  think  the  ships  are  like  men 

Setting  sail  for  the  wide 
With  their  cargoes  of  thoughts,  and  then. 

With  a  change  of  tide 
And  a  newer  load,  coming  back  again. 

To  a  recent  issue  of  The  British  Review 
Mr.  Padraic  Colum,  a  young  Irish  poet  now 
resident  in  the  United  States,  contributes 
an  admirable  example  of  that  sort  of  verse 
which  was  called,  a  few  years  ago,  "neo- 
Celtic."  The  title  would  suggest  that  his 
theme  is  Welsh,  rather  than  Irish;  it  is 
Celtic,  at  any  rate,  and  thoroughly  Celtic 
is  the  slow,  chant-like  music  of  its  rhythm, 
which  is  so  melodious  that  the  ear  scarcely 
detects  the  absence  of  rime. 

FOR  MORFYDD 

By  Padraic  Colum 

It  would  not  be  far  for  us  two  to  go  back  to  the 

age  of  bronze : 
Tlien  you  were  a  King's  daughter;    yoiu"  father 

had  curraglis  a  score; 
A  herd  of  horses;  good  tillage  upon  the  face  of 

four  hills; 
And  clumps  of  cattle  beyond  them,  their  herdsmen 

rough-browed  kern. 

And  I  was  good  at  the  bow,  but  had  no  men  and  no 
herds. 

And  your  father  would  have  bestowed  you  one 
day  on  some  unrenowned 

Ulysses,  or  on  a  strong  King  to  whom  they  after- 
ward raised 

Three  stones  as  high  as  the  elk's  head  (this  crom- 
lech, maybe,  where  we  sit). 

How  fair  you  were  when  you  walked  beside  the 

old  forest  trees! 
So  fair  that  I  thought  you  would  change  and  fly 

away  as  a  swan! 
And  then  we  were  mates  for  play,  and  then  all 

eagle  you  grew 
To  drive  me  to  range  the  tempest — King's  child 

of  the  hero-age! 

I  called  three  times  as  an  owl;    through  the  gap 

where  the  herdsmen  watched 
You  ran,  and  we  climbed  the  height  where  the 

brackens  pushed  at  our  knees; 


And  we  lay  where  the  brackens  drew  the  earth- 
smell  out  of  the  earth. 

And  we  journeyed  and  baffled  the  fighters  of  three 
ill-wishing  Kings. 

It  would  not  be  far  for  us  two  to  go  back  to  the 

age  of  bronze! 
The  flre  left  by  the  nomads  is  lone  as  a  burning 

ship! 
We  eat  them  as  we  pass  by,  the  green,  sweet  ears 

of  the  com! 
At  last  a  King  and  I  save  a  good  clan  from  a 

dragon's  spleen! 

Pieces  of  amber  I  brought  you,  l)ig  as  a  bowman's 

thumbs ; 
Trumpets  I  left  beside  you,   wrought  when  the 

smiths  had  all  art; 
A  dancing  bird  that  I  caught  you — they  are  back 

in  tlie  age  of  bronze: 
I  give  what  I  made  and  found  a  caught — a  score 

of  songs! 

To  the  New  York  Times,  Edith  Wharton 
contributes  some  stirring  patriotic  verses, 
which  throb  with  her  love  for  the  United 
States  and  for  France.  The  poem  was  sent 
by  cable  from  Paris  to  New  York — a  strik- 
ing indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
newspapers  now  hold  such  poetry  as  this. 

THE   GREAT   BLUE  TENT 

By  Edith  Whartox 

Come  imto  me,  said  the  Flag, 

Ye  weary  and  sore  opprest; 
For  I  am  no  shot-riddled  rag. 

But  a  great  blue  tent  of  rest. 

Ye  heavy  laden,  come 

On  the  aching  feet  of  dread. 
From  ravaged  town,  from  murdered  home. 

From  your  tortured  and  your  dead. 

All  they  that  beat  at  my  crim.son  bars 

Shall  enter  without  demur. 
Tho  the  round  earth  rock  with  the  wind  of  wars. 

Not  one  of  my  folds  shall  stir. 

See,  here  is  warmth  and  sleep. 

And  a  table  largely  spread. 
I  give  garments  to  them  that  weep. 

And  for  gravestones  I  give  bread. 

But  what,  through  my  inmost  fold. 

Is  this  cry  on  the  winds  of  war? 
Are  you  grown  so  old,  are  you  grown  so  cold, 

O  Flag  that  was  once  our  star? 

Where  did  you  learn  that  bread  is  life, 

And  where  that  fire  is  warm — 
You,  that  took  the  van  of  a  world-wide  strife, 

As  an  eagle  takes  the  storm? 

AVhere  did  you  learn  that  men  are  l^red 
Where  hucksters  bargaui  and  gorge: 

And  where  that  down  makes  a  softer  bed 
Than  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge? 

Come  up,  come  up  to  the  stormy  sky, 
Where  our  fierce  folds  rattle  and  lium. 

For  Lexington  tauglit  us  how  to  fly. 
And  we  dance  to  Concord's  drum. 

0  flags  of  freedom,  said  the  Flag, 
Brothers  of  wind  and  sky, 

1  too  was  once  a  tattered  rag. 

And  I  wake  and  shake  at  your  cry. 

I  tug  and  tug  at  the  anchoring  place. 
Where  my  drowsy  folds  are  caught; 

I  strain  to  be  off  on  the  old  fierce  chase 
Of  the  foe  we  have  always  fought. 

0  People  I  made,  said  the  Flag, 
And  welded  from  sea  to  sea, 

1  am  still  the  sliot-riddled  rag, 

That  shrieks  to  be  free,  to  be  free. 

Oh,  cut  my  silken  ties 

From  the  roof  of  the  palace  of  peace; 
Give  back  my  stars  to  the  skies, 

jSIy  stripes  to  the  storm-striped  seas! 

Or  else,  if  you  bid  me  yield, 

Then  down  with  my  crimson  bars, 
And  o'er  all  my  azure  field 

Sow  poppies  instead  of  stars. 


*I  Worked  2  Years 
^V  to  Perfect 

a  The  Brown  System" 


Are  The  Big  Auto  Makers 
Mistaken  ? 

Tm   Qf/vn  CnKooLc       They   tell  you  :    "Jack    up 

10  UlOp  ■jqUcaKb.  thecar,  pry  the  leavisof  the 
springs  apart  and  api>ly  grease  between  tlieni — then 
the  annoying  squeaks  will  disappear." 

F„_  I?_-„  D:J'  _  They  say:  "When  the  springs 
or  taSy  Klding.  are  not  lubricated  water 
works  its  way  in  between  the  leaves  causing  them  to 
rust  until  they  become  almost  like  solid  pieces.  Proper 
oiling  of  the  spring  leaves  will  greatly  increase  their 
flexibility  and  make  the  car  ride  more  comfortably." 

tBut  you  know  jacking  up  and  crawling  under  the 
car  to  pry  the  leaves  apart  is  a  hard,  dirty,  tedious 
job — a  nuisance. 

The  Brown  System  of  Oiling  Springs 
Does  a  $5.00  Job  for  10c. 

HA  few  drops  of  oil  in  The  Brown  System  oils  all 
springs  in  5  minutes  better  than  2  to  8  hours  the  old 
way.  No  tools  needed — no  jacking  up  the  car — abso- 
lutely no  hard  work.  The  oil  is  automatically  fed  be- 
tween the  spring  leaves  while  you  ride — forcing  out 
rust— making  the  springs  flexible — eliminating  squeaks. 

Eases  Off  the  Jolts 

If  "Car-wrecking."  "pleasure-killing"  jolts  and  jars 
will  not  reach  the  passengers,  as  they  will  be  com- 
pletely "eased-off"  by  the  free  sliding  motion  of 
thoroly  oiled  spring  leaves. 

Send  For  Valuable  Information 

IJWe  will  gladly  send  you  instructions  on  "Care  of 
Springs"  and  "What  Auto  Makers  Say"  foryourname 
on  a  postal.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  The  Brown 
System,  we  will  enclose  a  Trial  Offer  Blank. 

DEALERS!   Send  Us  Your  Name 

11  Your  name  on  a  postal  is  enough.  We  advertise  you — 
give  you  sales  making  helps.  Small  pocket  sample 
makes  sales.  The  Brown  System  fits  all  cars,  so  every 
owner  is  a  live  prospect.  Get  your  teiritory.  Your 
name  brings  details. 

See  Exhibit  at  the  Shows 

HHow  to  make  cars  "easy-riders"  will  befully  demon- 
strated at  spaces: 

New  York D106  &  107 

Chicago Coliseum  Gallery  98 

BROW^N  SPRING  OILER  CO. 

6541  Carnegie  Ave.#  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^^ 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  fjccomcs 
plain  to  the  man  iir  woman  wlio  investigates. 


:D:ij|liM»s_ 

ALWAYS    FRESH" 


There  is  the  same  marked  differ- 
ence between  fresh  Olive  Oli  and 
Olive  Oil  packed  months  ago  as 

I  there  is  between  a  newly- 
laid  e^  and  an  egg  montha 

I  old.    Insist  on  fig 

POMPEIAN  IB 


TH E  STfl/< D ARg IMPQPTF n  OLIVE  OIL 


P_A  2  _^  X  CardSjCirculara, book, paper. 
I*  1  H  ||Press$5.Larger$18.Rotary$60 
■  ■  ^^Savemoney.  Printforothers, 

If   ^\TJJ*bigprofit. AUeasy.nilessent. 
^^  ^^  ^"  •    Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
vwv^w^  pres.ses,TYPE,cards,sample3 
tV  AA  The  Press  Co.  Meriden,  Conn 


GAe  "MIDGET"  Emblem 

DISTINCTIVE— DIGNIFIED 

appeah-  to  members  of  lodges  and  si)eietie3 
l)y  its  unique  size.  Retains  withal  the 
individuality  of  the  Orders  themselves. 
(Illustrations  actual  size.)  Screws  in 
point  of  lapel. 

In  Solid  Gold.  SOc. 

I.  Woodmen  of  World  1 12.  Elks 

■2.  Odd  Fellows  13.  Men's  Bible  Class 

3.  Redmen  14.  .Jr.    O.    American 

4.  Knights  Columbus  Meclianics 

.J.  Modern  Woodmen     15.  Knights  Pythias 
fi.  Masonic  IB.  Knights  Templar 

7.  BalI&CaneMasonic]l7.  Moose 

8.  Shrine  jlS.  F.  O.  Eagles 

!).  Trowel  Masonic         \9.  Grotto  Masonic 
10.  Slipper  Masonic     J20.  Old  Glory 

II.  Keyst.me  Masonic-  '21.  The  Bell 

Write  for  those  not  listed. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BADGE  CO. 
158  N.  Eighth  St.  Philadetpbia,  Fa. 


MOTOR      -     TRUCKS 


THE  COMING   -NATIONAL  SHOV 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Automo)>ili'  ChajnlxT  of  Coinnierfe 
will    Ih'   o[K'ned   on    De<*einher  ;il,    in    the 
Orand    Central    Palaee,    New    York,    the 
sixtJ-f-nlh    national    automohiU-    exhibition, 
to    he    eontinued    until    January    S.       On 
JanuaPk-  22  th»'  exhiltition  will  he  oi)ened 
in  the  Coliseum  and  First  Re^ment  Armory 
in     Chiea^o     and     eontinue     there     until 
January  2(>.     It  is  now  fifteen  years  sinee 
the  first  automoliile  show  was  held  in  this 
country,   the  purpose  being  to   popularize 
what   was,  in  every  sense  at  that   time,  an 
infant  industry.     ()ne  of  the  features,  and 
p«Thaps  the  most  notable  one  at  that  first 
shr)w,  was  a  small  steamer-ear  which  is  re- 
memlK-red  now  for  its  eomi)lieated  ineehan- 
i>in  that  so  eonipletcly  filled  the  available 
spae«-  and  weighed  so  much  that  the  wire 
whe<'ls   of   the  ear   were   scareely   able   to 
maintain  it.     It  was  not  until  a  few  years 
later     that     the     gasolinewar    had 
di-mcmstrated   its   effieiency.      The 
single  cylinder  only  was  then  ustnl. 
but  it  was  soon  developed  into  the 
<li)ublc  cylinder,  then  into  the  four- 
♦•ylincier,  six-eylinder,  and  more  n  - 
c.Mitly    into    the    eight-   and    ev«ii 
iwelve-cylinder  car.     Not    only    is 
an    engine    now    possest    of    many 
cylinders,  but  its  action  has  been 
astonishingly  improved,  until  it  has 
bi-en  well  said  to  "run  like  a  sew- 
•.ig-maehine,"    almost     noi.selessly. 
its  power  being  obviousT)nly  at  thi> 
turning  of  the  wheels.     Moreover, 
thi'  I'ngine  is  now  almost  universally 
fitted  with  a  self-starter  and  may  be 
dri\en  by  women,  and  even  young 
girls,  as    safely    as    by  chaufTeurs. 
The    modern    ear    makes    its   own 
oleetrieity  and  so  provides   a   per- 
fe<-t    ignition,  lights   its    own   way. 
and  blows  its  own  honi.     Visitors  to  this 
J  ear's   «'xhibition    will    note   at   once    cer- 
tain   modified    linos    in    touring-ears.      As 
a  rule,  the  body  Is  more  roomy.    Numbers 
of     cars    shown     will     be     provided     with 
limou.sines  fitted  to  standard  open  touring- 
car    and   runahout   bodies,  and  easily  dis- 
mounted anil  again  put  on.     These  limou- 
sines are  trininied  and  tinislie<l  in  styles  to 
match  the  regular  summer  bodies  and  are 


fitted  with  electric 
lights  in  the  eeihng 
oi>erated  from  a  sys- 
tem installed  on  the 
car. 

For  the  show  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace 
a  decoration  scheme 
has  been  provided 
that  represents  what 
has  been  called  "The 
Palace  of  Motoria," 
Moloria  being  a  sup- 
posed goddess  watch- 
ing over  the  des- 
tinies of  automobiles.  She  will  be  seen 
in  the  show  as  a  piece  of  statuarj%  repre- 
senting a  girl  standing  aloft  with  out- 
stretdu'd  hands  on  a  steering-wheel,  with 
flowing  draperies  blown  back  by  a  breeze. 
A  writer  in  Automobile  Topics  gives  further 
details  of  the  decorations: 


A  TKUCK  HAILING  A  SIX-INCH  KKUPP  GUN   1)1  KING  THE    BELGL'VN    RETREAT 

FROM  ANTWERP. 


will  be  the  name  of  the  exhibitor.  On  the 
main  floor  tubular  electric-light  signs  will 
be  used  for  sho-wing  the  name  of  each  car- 
exhil)itor. 

"Mammoth  chandeliers  of  original  design 
will  form  the  chief  source  of  illumination. 
f]a<-h  chandelier  has  eighteen  balls  of  fire 
enclosed  in  frozen  glass,  and  glass  of  other 
hues  is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  chandelier  a  riot  of  tinted 
light.  Each  chandelier  hangs  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing by  a  hea^•y  chain,  and  a  deli- 
cate touch  will  be  added  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pendent  "foliage. 
The  windows  about  the  building 
will  admit  the  rays  of  sunbursts, 
alternating  red  with  green  light. 

■'While  little  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  already  stately  appear- 
ance of  the  lol-.hy  of  the  building,  a 
new  effect  has  been  e\olved  by  the 
use  of  huge  ^•el\et  portieres,  which 
partly  screen  off  the  display  of  cars 
and  decorations  beyond." 

SALES    OF    AMERICAN    AUTO- 
MOBILES ABROAD 


I't.uiU-.j  .(       Ih.   CM...i,...,ii.  \...,w,,       .\.«   Vork 
STREET-SWEEPER  WITH  REFCSE-RECEPTACLE 


<HOWX   AT  THE   FRONT 


"Drapings  composing  some  25,000  yards 
of  deep  maroon  v<'l\-et,  festooned  in  deep 
blue  and  gold,  will  combine  with  the 
marble  Corinthian  and  Doric  columns  in 
producing  a  most  artistic  effect.  On  the 
main  floor  the  twenty  Corinthian  columns 
that  form  the  central  court  are  to  be  cov- 
ered with  large  valances  of  deep  blue,  these 
hangings  being  draped  from  the  bays  be- 
tween th»'  tops  of  the  columns  and  gathered 
near  the  base  of  the  columns  to  produce  a 
rich  effect.  The  valan- 
ces will  be  edged  in 
gold  braid. 

"The  upper  cornice 
surmounting   the   Cor- 
inthian columns,  which 
forms   the 
second    or 
mezzanine 
floor,  is  to 
b  e     en- 
rich e  d 
w  i  t  h     a 
m  ass   o  f 
flowers    of 


Official  returns  show  that,  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  American  manufac- 
turers doubled  their  automobile 
sales  in  foreign  countries.  The  figures  are 
§74,000,000  in  Aalue  of  exports  as  against 
.?38.000.(XK)  in  1914  The  most  pronounced 
gains  were  made  in  commer- 
cial vehicles,  and  these  gains 
were  made  in  the  second  half 
of    the     fiscal 


year,  that  is, 
in  the  first  six 
months  of 
1915.  All 
parts  of  the 
world  took 
American 
trucks,    the 


AUTOMOBILE . 

»5Z3,ooqoco 


Cl-OTHING 
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1,621,000,000 
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1675,000,000 
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DL\GKA.MS   SHOWING   LEADING   AMERICAN   MANUF.^CTV RES  OF    FOUR 

various  CLAS.SES.  with  the  percentage  of  exports  of  each,  and  show- 
f  1  n  t    s  .    ixG  the  actomobiles  in  volume  of  exports  ranking  next  to 
1  fiere   are   iron  and  steel 
11<)    D.iric 


AHMOliEI)  WAii-iAM  :>HI|-|-bl>  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  FOR  I SE  IN  A  .MILI- 
TAKV  ACADEMY  rf  HAS  A  COMPLETE  ARMOR  OF  HK.H-GRADE  BULLET- 
PltooF  STEEL  AND  MOCNTS  A  RAPID-FIRE  OCX  BEHIND  A  BULLET-PROOF 
SHIELD.  THE  hoPE  18  ACCOMP\XIED  BY  A  WIXDI.AS.S  FOR  USE  IX  ACTUAL 
W  AK  IN  DRAGOINO  THE  CAR  UP  AN  EMBANKMENT  OR  OUT  OF  MUDHOLES 
AND  DrrCHES. 


coluiiins  on  this  floor, 
and  these  ^rill  be  treat- 
ed in  Renaissance  fig- 
ures and  pergola  effects, 
each  jjergola  ha\  ing  Hi 
beams  and  carrying  an 
artistic  sign   on"  which 


largest  share  going  to  England.  France, 
and  Russia.  In  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  1915,  the  increase  was  still  more 
remarkable.  In  September  the  number 
exported  compared  with  the  number  for 
September,  1914,  was  nearly  eighteen  times 
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is  a  boon  to  car  owners.  It  will  keep  the  body,  hood 
and  fenders  of  your  machine  as  beautifully  polished  as 
when  it  came  out  of  the  factory.  It  forms  a  thin, 
protecting  coat  over  the  varnish,  adding  years  to  its 
life.     It  gives  a  polish  so  hard,  dry  and  glasslike  that 

It  Cannot  Gather  Dust 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  prevents  checking  and  crack- 
ing— sheds  water  and  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long. 
There  are  many  other  uses  for  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax — try  it  for  polishing  your 


Floors 
Linoleum 
Woodwork 
Leather  Goods 


Piano 
Furniture 
Golf  Clubs 
Shoes,  etc. 


will  entirely  remove  all  stains,  discolorations,  scum, 
road  oil,  tar  and  grease  from  your  car.  Even  those 
spots  that  are  ground  in — mud  freckles — and  surface 
scratches  which  you  thought  were  permanent — will 
disappear  like  magic  under  Johnson's  Cleaner.  And 
it  doesn't  injure  or  scratch  the  varnish — simply 
cleans  it  and  prepares  it  for  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wax. 

Old  cars  require  both  Cleaner  and  Wax — the  Cleaner  two  or 
three   times  a  year — and    the  Wax  every  six  or  eight  weeks. 
New  cars  need  only  the  Wax — to  protect  the  varnish  from  wea- 
hcr  and  wear. 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  conveniently  put  up — - 
always  ready  for  use — no  tools  or  brushes  required — 
all  you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
RACINE.  WIS. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis.  L.  P.  Ir? 

I  enclose  10c  for  a  trial  can  each  of  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared 
Wax — sufficient  for  cleaning  and  polishing  a  large  car,  several  pieces  of 
furniture  or  a  small  floor. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY,  A,NQ  STATE 
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Shift  Your  Gears 

From  the  Steering  Wheel 

Tlie  same  power  that  cranks  your  motor  will  shift  the  gears 
of  your  automobile  at  the  touch  of  a  button.     The 

C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift 

controlled  by  push  buttons  mounted  on  the  steering  column 
at  your  finger  tip,  out  of  the  way  of  lap  robe  and  overcoat, 
makes  the  gear  shift  lever  unnecessary  and  permits  you  to 
shift  fro///  any  speed  to  any  speed — instantly  and  surely — 
by  merely  pressing  a  button. 

No  need  to  take  the  eyes  from  the  road  or  to  lose  steering 
control  for  a  single  instant.  No  stripping  or  clashing  of 
gears.  The  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  makes  the  most 
powerful  gasoline  car  as  easy  to  drive  as  an  electric  coupe. 
[Practical !  Economical !  Simple  in  operation— startling  in 
etliciency.  'Jlie  century's  greatest  gift  to  Motordom.  Insist 
that  your  next  car  be  equipped  with  the  C-H  Magnetic 
Gear  Shift. 

WRITE    FOR     BOOKLET 

CUTLER- HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

1212  St.  Paul  Avenue  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Look  for  the  Maunctic  Gear  Shift  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Shows. 


m 


A 
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as  great.  During  the  twelve  months  ending 
in  September  this  year,  nearly  20,000  trucks 
were  exported,  their  value  being  nearly 
$56,000,000.  September,  as  compared  with 
August,  1915,  showed  an  increase  of  613 
trucks,  valued  at  $1,495,062. 

Jerome  P.  Shaw,  in  The  Horseless  Age, 
discusses  the  meaning  of  these  exports,  and 
especially  the  influence  which  the  war  has 
had  upon  the  American  automobile  indus- 
try. While  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  last  .June  show  an  enormous  increase 
over  previous  years,  they  represent  at  the 
same  time  only  a  small  part  of  the  value  of 
our  total  production  of  cars,  in  reality  "an 
almost  insignificant  quantity,"  since  they 
amount  to  only  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production.  His  point  therefore  is  that 
the  prosperity  of  this  industry  is  due,  not 
to  foreign  demand,  but  to  home  consump- 
tion. He  presents  diagrams,,  shown  on  a 
preceding  page,  in  which  this  industry  is 
compared  with  others,  and  then  says  on 
the  general  subject: 

"An  impression  exists  in  some  quarters 
that  because  of  the  war  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  motor-vehicles  for  purposes  far 
from  those  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended,  the  general  motor-car  industry 
is  now  enjoying  but  a  temporary  and  in- 
flated period  of  prosperity.  When  the 
war  ends  and  the  contracts  for  vehicles 
for  service  at  the  battle-fronts,  in  some 
cases,  it  is  said,  extending  to  orders  for  the 
complete  output  of  the  plants,  are  can- 
celed, a  general  collapse  of  this  prosperity- 
bubble  will  ensue.  The  $30,000,000  or 
more  now  being  expended  by  American 
automobile  and  accessory  concerns  for  the 
expansion  of  their  manufacturing  facilities 
will  be  that  much  money  wasted.  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have 
given  thought  to  the  increased  export 
business  due  to  the  war  without  seriously 
considering  the  more  important  fact  that 
production  for  home  consumption  is 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  American  car- 
manufacturers. 

"But  to  those  who  have  analyzed  the 
statistics  on  the  annual  production  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing  the 
leaders  in  the  automobile  field,  and  the 
Government  figures  on  the  export  of  motor- 
cars, the  business  done  abroad  might  well 
be  considered  insignificant.  Compared 
with  the  number  of  cars  sold  in  this  coun- 
try the  foreign  business  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Even  in  the  'war-year'  the  value  of  our 
exports  of  cars  and  trucks  amounted  only 
to  11  }^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  entire 
production.  While  this  percentage  is  over 
twice  that  of  1914,  allowing  for  the  normal 
growth  of  our  export  business  an  increase 
of  only  632  P^r  cent,  can  be  laid  directly 
to  war-orders.  And  these  war-orders  are 
handled  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  concerns  affiliated  with  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

"According  to  the  statisticians  on  indus- 
trial affairs,  the  automobile  is  ranked 
fourth  as  an  American  industry,  with 
lumber,  steel,  and  clothing  as  the  leaders  in 
respective  order.  The  percentage  of  the 
production  of  the  steel  ii  nstry  exported 
is  estimated  at  13.9,  which  places  its 
foreign  business  ahead  of  that  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Government  figures 
show  that  the  clothing  industry  exports 
over  10  per  cent,  of  its  product,  while  the 
lumber  industry,  which  has  shown  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  value  of  its  exports  during 
the  last  year,  exports  on  an  average  of  5.5 
per  cent,  of  its  production.  However,  the 
values  of  the  exports  of  the  lumber,  steel, 
and  clothing  industries  during  the  two  years 
just  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
show  appreciable  decreases,  while  the 
American  automobile,  on  the  other  hand, 
gradually  gained  prestige  in  foreign  lands. 

"Since  1905  the  value  of  the  American 


automobile  exports  has  annually  aver- 
aged more  than  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  production  of  the  leading  plants. 
With  the  growth  of  the  industry  the  value 
of  our  exports  has  increased  correspond- 
ingly. In  1905,  when  the  value  of  the 
production  was  placed  at  .$40,000,000,  we 
exported  cars  to  the  value  of  .$2,481,243,  or 
6.2  per  cent.,  while  in  1914,  when  the 
N.  A.  C.  C.  placed  our  production  at  .$485,- 
000,000,  American  cars  and  trucks  to  the 
value  ofj  .$26,574,574  were  exported,  rep- 
resenting 5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
production. 

"The  fiscal  year  ended  .June  30,  1915, 
showed  an  increase  of  130  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  vehicle  exports  over  the  previous 
year,  while  the  value  of  our  production 
increased  only  about  8  per  cent.  This  ab- 
normal increase  in  exports  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  demand  of  the  warring  nations  for 
commercial  vehicles,  some  14,000  machines 
of  this  type  being  exported  in  1915  as 
against  784  in  1914.  There  was  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  passenger-cars 
exported  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  the  totals  for  1915  and 
1914  being  23,880  and  26,306,  respectively. 
Of  the  515,000  vehicles,  both  passenger 
and  commercial,  produced  in  1915  only 
5.6  per  cent,  were  sent  abroad. 

"Passenger-car  manufacturers  have  been 
playing  the  major  role  in  the  expansion  of 
plants  and  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  new  equipment  during  the 
past  few  months,  but  their  desire  for  larger 
manufacturing  facilities,  in  view  of  the 
above  figures,  can  not  be  attnibuted  to 
their  'war-business.' 

"From  every  section  of  the  United 
States  come  reports  of  the  increased 
demand  for  automobiles,  the  reduction  of 
prices  for  the  1916  models  bringing  the 
motor-vehicle  within  the  purchasing  zone 
of  thousands  of  new  prospects.  It  is 
because  of  this  condition  that  the  American 
manufacturers  have  spent  millions  for 
factory  additions." 

THE  SUCTION  TYPE  OF  MOTOR 
STREET-SWEEPER 

Motor  street-sweepers,  for  which  it  is 
contended  that  they  save  both  time  and 
money,  are  now  made  in  three  types,  the 
pneumatic,  or  suction,  type,  the  flushing 
type,  and  the  revolving-broom  type  with 
pick-up  attachment.  Some  aspects  of  the 
operation  of  the  suction  type  are  discust 
by  a  writer  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle: 

"Picking  up  its  own  load  by  suction, 
the  sanitary  motor-driven  vacuum  street- 
sweeper  is  self-contained  and  differs  from 
the  conventional  type  in  that  the  revolving 
cylindrical  sweeping  -  brush  is  eliminated. 
In  its  place  is  used  a  series  of  small, 
straight-sided  brushes  which  sweep  the 
street  in  front  of  a  row  of  air-nozles  that 
suck  up  the  dirt  into  a  wind-chest.  From 
there  it  is  forced  by  means  of  exhaust- 
blowers  into  a  steel  refuse-receptacle  car- 
ried on  the  truck  frame. 

"The  motor-truck  engine  is  placed  partly 
under  a  conventional  hood  forward  of  the 
dash  and  partly  under  the  floor  of  the 
driver's  cab.  The  wind-chest  is  placed 
below  the  frame  directly  aft  of  the  driver's 
seat  and  the  exhaust  blowers  directly 
above  on  top  of  the  frame.  The  steel  body 
extends  forward  to  the  rear  of  the  driver's 
seat,  but  is  undercut  at  the  bottom  to 
make  room  jFor  the  exhaust  blowers. 

"The  wind-chest  is  made  of  sheet  steel 
in  the  shape  of  a  box  with  converging  sides, 
the  bottom  being  wider  than  the  top.  The 
ends  of  the  chest  flare  outward  and  extend 
several  inches  beyond  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicle  on  both  sides.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  chest  are  flanged  and  carry  at  the  front 
a  shaft  to  which  are  attached  the  sweeping- 
brushes,  and  at  the  rear  a  transverse  pipe 
on   which    the   air-nozles    are    supported. 


The  nozles  are  hinged  to  this  distributer- 
pipe,  so  that  they  may  move  up  and  down 
in  riding  over  obstructions. 

"Each  nozle  is  a  unit  by  itself  and 
extends  downward  and  backward  toward 
the  rear  of  the  truck  for  a  distance  of 
several  inches,  at  which  point  it  is  bent 
downward  in  a  vertical  position.  This 
vertical  portion  of  the  nozle  is  split  into 
two  parts,  like  an  inverted  Y,  on  the  rear 
sides  of  which  are  placed  small  bearings 
that  carry  a  rubber-tired  wire  wheel.  This 
wheel  extends  part  way  through  the  Y  and 
keeps  the  lower  ends  always  the  correct 
height  above  the  ground.  The  bottoms 
of  the  Y  do  not  extend  down  to  the  ground, 
but  are  provided  with  short  pieces  of 
leather  which  touch  the  surface  of  the 
street. 

"Each  nozle  is  supported  in  a  circular 
band  attached  to  a  rod  which  is  bolted  to 
an  arm  fixt  on  the  shaft  on  the  rear  of  the 
wind-chest.  The  rod  is  inserted  within  a 
spiral  spring  which  is  under  tension, 
thereby  always  keeping  the  wheels  support- 
ing the  nozles  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

"The  shaft  on  the  rear  of  the  wind-chest 
which  carries  the  arms  supporting  the  noz- 
les is  revolved  by  means  of  a  lever  in  the 
driver's  cab  by  which  he  may  raise  all  the 
nozles  clear  of  the  ground. 

"The  shaft  at  the  forward  edge  of  the 
wind-chest  carries  a  series  of  arms,  to  each 
of  which  is  connected  a  small  straight- 
sided  brush  held  in  contact  with  the  street 
surface  directly  in  front  of  two  of  the 
nozles  by  means  of  spiral  springs  under 
tension  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
nozles. 

"This  shaft  is  driven  by  a  chain  from 
the  jackshaft,  the  arms  carrying  the 
brushes  being  mounted  on  circular  sleeves 
working  in  slotted  cams  on  the  driven 
shaft.  In  operation,  the  cams  revolve 
with  the  shaft  and  cause  the  brushes  to 
oscillate  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  air- 
nozles,  sweeping  the  dirt  out  of  the  crevices 
of  the  street  surfaces  so  that  it  may  be 
picked  up  easily  by  the  suction  of  the 
nozles. 

"The  speed  of  oscillation  and  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  springs  on  the 
brushes  are  regulated  by  the  operation 
of  two  separate  levers  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  repair  of  the  pavement,  the  kind 
of  surface  being  cleaned,  and  the  speed 
of  the  truck.  'The  brushes  may  also  be 
lifted  clear  of  the  street  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  nozles  when  passing  over  streets 
which  are  not  to  be  cleaned. 

"The  wind-chest  is  extended  above  the 
truck  frame  on  each  side  to  enclose  the 
two  exhaust  blowers  which  are  mounted 
on  the  same  transverse  shaft.  This  shaft 
is  driven  by  a  chain  from  the  lay-shaft  of 
the  gear-set.  Its  speed  is  controlled  by 
a  set  of  levers  in  the  driver's  cab. 

"The  wind-chests  are  connected  with 
the  outsides  of  the  casings  surrounding  the 
exhaust  blowers  at  the  center,  the  dirt- 
laden  air  being  expelled  from  the  fans  at 
the  top  peripheries  into  the  steel  refuse- 
receptacle  through  two  short  neck-like  por- 
tions of  the  fan  casings.  These  parts  of  the 
casings  are  rectangular  in  section  and  are 
provided  with  gaskets  at  the  points  where 
they  are  connected  with  the  steel  body. 
They  are  not  bolted  to  the  body,  however, 
because  the  latter  is  of  the  dumping  type, 
and  when  elevated  the  apertures  through 
which  the  air  enters  are  higher  than  the 
fixt  exhaust-outlets  of  the  fans. 

"The  refuse-receptacle  or  truck-body 
is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  is  closed  at  the 
top  except  for  several  small  openings 
covered  with  cloth  to  catch  the  dust  in  the 
air  as  it  passes  out  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  body  is  elevated  for  dumping  by 
means  of  a  screw  hoist  operated  from  the 
truck  motor. 

"In  operation,  the  vehicle  is  run  at  a 
certain  speed,  according  to  the  condition 
of  repair  and  the  kind  of  pavement  being 
cleaned,    the  speed  of   the   brush  sj'stem 
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Yesterday  it  was  the  custom  or  habit  to 
practically  quit  motoring  in  the  winter. 

Today  things  and  thoughts  are  reversed. 
Just  as  many  cars  are  used  during  the  winter 
as  during  the  summer — almost  as  many  are 
purchased. 

So  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  quit  motoring  during 
the  winter  we  refer  you  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
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crackerjac 

of  enthusiastic  Overland   motorists  who  use 
their  cars  every  week  in  the  year. 


Model  83  has  outsold  any  car  of  its  size 
ever  designed.  This  is  due  to  its  many  con- 
veniences, comforts  and  advantages. 

It  has  even  that  ultra-convenience  of  the 
very  high-priced  cars — electric  control  switches 
located  on  the  steering  column — right  at  your 

The  Willys-Overland 
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winter  sport 

and;  arranged  so  that  you  cannot  miss  or 
onfuse  them. 

It  has  an  efficient  35  horsepower  motor. 

It  also  has  that  certainty  of  ignition  so 
eassuring  to  women  drivers  and  provided 
nly  by  high-tension  magneto. 

It  has  long  underslung  rear  springs  to 
lake  it  the  easiest-riding  car  imaginable. 

There  is  roomy  comfort  for  its  full  quota 
f  five  adult  passengers. 

npany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  lines  of  its  streamline  body  are 
pleasing  from  every  angle. 

The  price,  $750,  is  very  low. 

See  the  Overland  dealer.  Let  him  show 
you  the  advantage  of  having  an  Overland 
during  this  winter. 

Other  Overlands  are — Model  75  at  $615; 
and  the  famous  six-cylinder  model  at  $1145 — 
both  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

Catalog  on  request. 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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and  the  exhaust  blowers  being  regulated 
by  levers  in  the  driver's  cab  according 
to  the  same  conditions.  The  oscillating 
brushes  sweep  the  street  surface  directly 
in  front  of  the  air-nozles  and  the  suction 
in  these  caused  by  the  exhaust  blowers 
sucks  up  the  refuse-laden  air  into  the  fan, 
from  which  it  is  expelled  into  the  large 
receptacle." 

SEMITR.\ILERS  IN  DELIVERY 
SERVICE 

What  are  known  as  semitrailers  have 
been  successfully  employed  in  suburban 
deli\«'ries  for  large  wholesaling  concerns. 
A  writer  in  The  Commercinl  Vehicle  points 
out  how  a  large  grocer  in  Brooklyn  is  able 
by  means  of  them  to  get  new  trade  in  a 
larger  Long  Island  territory.  They  have 
been  made  to  pay  on  long  hauls  where 
horses  had  to  be  displaced  and  again  where 
the  idle  time  involved  had  made  trucks  a 
failure.  One  notable  gain  was  that  they 
cut  the  loading  time  from  two  hours  to 
five  minutes.  This  grocer  found  he  could 
not  expand  his  business  as  he  desired  if  he 
continued  to  use  horses,  since  they  could 
not  make  deliveries  because  of  the  increased 
length  of  the  hauls,  while  motor-trucks 
remained  idle  on  an  average  of  two  hours 
in  the  loading.  Semitrailers  on  the  con- 
trary, being  loaded  in  advance,  could  be 
coupled  on  to  tractors  in  five  minutes,  and 
so  the  problem  was  solved.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  Joseph  Husson,  gives  details: 

"The  grocer  has  a  chain  of  about  200 
stores  in  Brooklyn  and  adjacent  Long 
Island  territory  within  a  (>()-mile  radius. 
All  the  stores  outside  of  Brooklyn  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  u.se  of  the 
motor-vehieles.  These,  in  turn,  have 
been  made  [Mjssible  by  the  adoption  of  the 
tractor  and  semitrailer  principle. 

"The  company  deals  in  all  kinds  of 
groceries,  such  as  V)ottled  goods,  canned 
goods  of  all  kinds,  butter,  eggs,  coffee,  tea, 
spices,  etc.  These  are  distributed  from  the 
warehouse  of  the  company  by  horse-wagons 
and  tract or-trailer  units.  Tlw  final  delivery 
to  the  consuuK-r  from  the  retail  store  is 
made  in  all  cases  by  horses. 

"The  vehicular  equipment  of  the  com- 

Eany  at  tlie  present  time  <-onsists  of  142 
ors«'s,  six  tractors,  and  nine  semitrailers. 
The  horses  are  used  to  haul  the  goods  from 
the  warehouse  to  the  various  stores  in 
Brooklyn  and  for  the  final  delivery  in  that 
area,  eighty-eight  one-horse  wagons  being 
used  for  tlu;  latter  j)urpose.  Additional 
horses  are  used  for  fiiuil  deliveries  at  some 
of  the  stores  outside  the  Brooklyn  area. 
Thes«'  are  not  maintained  at  the  stables, 
but  at  stables  nearest  the  store  in  each 
locality.       The    tractors    and    semitrailers 

STve  all  of  the  stores  outside  of  the 
rooklyn  territory,  going  out  on  Long 
Island  as  far  as  Port  JefTerson  on  the  north 
shore  and  Say  ville  on  the  .south  shore. 

The  com|)any  wa,s  formed  in  l!S97,  and 
one  store  was  opened.  Since  that  time 
store  after  store  has  been  added  until  now 
it  has  a  chain  of  close  to  2(M)  stores.  At 
first,  horses  were  exclusively  used  for 
making  all  deliveries,  both  from  the 
warehouse  to  the  various  stores  and  from 
the  stores  to  the  consumers.  As  the  num- 
ber of  stores  increas(>d  from  year  to  year, 
the  delivery-pnibleni  became  of  more  and 
more  imiMirtance.  This  was  especially  the 
case  because  the  new  stores  o|)encd  were 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  ware- 
house, and  thus  made  the  deliveries  by 
horses  more  ditlicult  due  to  the  increased 
length  of  the  hauls. 

"The  lU'wer  stores  were  often  opened 
up  in  new  localities  just  being  d;'veloped 
and  settled,  thus  giving  the  company  an 
entering  wedge  in  that  territory  whicli 
eventually  produced  a  large  business  in- 
crease.     In    other    of    the    more    thickly 


settled  .sections  competition  became  keener 
and  keener  and  the  margin  of  profit  less 
and  less.  As  the  stores  were  being  opened 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  base  of 
supplies,  the  cost  of  haulage  naturally 
increased.  To  keep  pace  with  its  com- 
petitors, the  company  was  forced  to  intro- 
duce economies  into  its  delivery  system. 

"The  horse-wagons  then  in  use  were 
doing  about  all  the  work  they  could.  The 
horses  could  not  be  speeded  up  beyond 
their  endurance. 

"The  company  knew  the  total  tonnage 
hauled  by  its  various  wagons,  but  not  the 
mileage,  except  in  a  general  way.  Accord- 
ingly, several  of  the  wagons  were  equipped 
with  recording  devices  of  the  tape  type  in 
the  winter  of  1911.  Records  from  the 
tapes  of  these  devices  were  obtained  over  a 
IcAmonth  period  extending  well  into  the 
summer  months,  so  that  the  results  were 
indicative  of  average  all-year  conditions. 
The  results  obtained  from  these  apparatus 
showed  that  the  average  mileage  per  wagon 
was  70  per  week,  or  a  little  over  11  miles 
per  day. 

"  This  was  extremely  low,  even  for  a  horse- 
wagon,  but  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  it 
took  from  1  to  2  hours  to  load.  This,  in 
turn,  was  caused  by  the  great  number  of 
small  articles  which  had  to  be  loaded  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  wagon  was  held  idle 
meanwhile. 

"Under  these  conditions  it  was  but  nat- 
ural that  the  first  motor- truck  tried  by  the 
company,  in  1914,  should  prove  a  failure. 
Due  to  the  slightly  larger  load  which  it  car- 
ried, it  took  fully  2  hours  to  load  instead  of 
the  1  J-^  to  2  hours  with  the  horse-wagon. 

"The  company  got  its  first  idea  of  the 
use  of  a  tractor  and  semitrailer  by  observ- 
ing the  tractor  units  of  a  nearby  con- 
tracting concern.  It  purchased  its  first 
tractor  in  March,  1914.  That  proved  so 
successful  that  four  others  of  the  same  size 
and  make  were  bought  before  the  summer 
of  191.").  One  of  the  new  four-wheeled 
tractors  was  also  purchased  and  delivered 
in  August,  1915. 

"Nine  semitrailers  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  six  tractors,  the  surplus  of  three 
enabling  that  number  of  empty  trailers  to 
be  kept  at  the  loading  platform  at  all 
times,  and  loaded  in  advance  of  the  return 
of  the  tractors,  some  of  which  make  two 
trips  i)er  day.  Three  others  are  also  loaded 
each  afternoon  after  the  return  of  the 
tractors  on  the  shorter  routes,  so  that  on 
the  following  morning  there  are  always  six 
loaded  trailers  ready  to  be  coupled  on  to 
the  six  tractors  without  delay. 

"Seven  of  the  nine  trailers  have  been 
converted  from  the  former  horse-wagons 
and  the  remaining  two  built  especially 
for  tractor  use.  The  former  were  strength- 
ened generally  in  order  to  stand  up  under 
the  greater  tractor  speeds.  The  front 
wheels  and  fore-carriages  were  removed 
and  the  upper  halves  of  special  fifth- 
\yheels  substituted  in  their  places.  The 
fifth-wheels  were  of  the  self-centering 
tyi)e.  Larger-sized  steel  tires  were  also 
fitted  on  the  trailer  wheels,  those  now  in 
use  being  6  inches  wide  and  IM  inches 
thick." 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  CARS  IN  NEW 
YORK   ST.\TE 

From  statistics  gi\en  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  New  York,  it  appears  that 
an  increase  of  over  36  per  cent,  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  motor-cars  registered 
in  New  York  since  February  1,  1915.  On 
December  4,  2.H,713  owners  of  cars  were 
registered  and  79,899  persons  had  been 
licensed  as  chauffeurs.  In  New  York  City 
alone  more  than  i;i(),(XX)  owners  and  dealers 
were  registered.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
cars  in  New  York  State  were  under  25 
horsA-power— that  is,  113,373.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 70,426  were  under  35  horse- 
power. 21.790  were  under  50  horse-power, 


while  only  1,224  were  of  50  horse-power  or 
more.  The  total  for  New  York  State,  when 
compared  with  the  population,  shows  about 
40  inhabitants  to  each  ear  and  122  persons 
for  each  licensed  chauffeur.  Other  points 
in  the  State's  figures  are  brought  out 
in  a  letter  printed  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post: 

"While  the  total  registration  and  license 
fees  have,  of  course,  exceeded  those  of 
previous  vears,  nevertheless  a  loss  of 
nearly  $80,000,  due  to  the  half-fee  pro- 
vision for  cars  registered  for  four  suc- 
cessive years,  but  since  abolished,  will 
prevent  the  combined  total  from  reaching 
the  $2,000,000  mark,  as  was  anticipated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the 
failure  of  the  receipts  to  keep  up  with 
the  corresponding  gain  in  the  number  of 
registrations  and  licenses  is  also  due  to 
the  somewhat  out-of-date  method  of  com- 
puting the  horse-power  upon  the  A.  L. 
A.  M.  formula,  which,  altho  approximately 
correct,  has  now  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  manufacturers,  who 
use  the  long  stroke,  thus  greatly  aug- 
menting the  power  and  speed  of  the  car. 
The  total  amount  of  money  collected  from 
all  sources  to  date  is  $1,890,675.  The  New 
York  office  collected  $910,367.50;  Buffalo, 
$546,532.50,  and  Albany,  $433,775.  Last 
year  the  total  receipts  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  was  $1,522,106.86. 

"The  use  of  the  motor-car  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  commonwealths,  has  grown 
more  rapidly  during  the  past  year  than  in 
any  previous  one  since  they  became 
common.  Beginning  in  1901,  when  New 
York  State,  the  first  in  this  country  to 
require  motor-car  registration,  licensed 
954  machines,  there  was  a  combined 
total  of  108,401  cars  recorded  in  the  nine 
years  following  up  to  August  1,  1910,  when 
annual  registration  first  became  effective. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  year  62,655 
cars  were  registered;  in  1911  this  number 
for  the  full  year  reached  83,699;  in  1912, 
107,262;  in  1913,  134,405;  in  1914, 
170,412,  while  so  far  this  year,  with  fifty- 
one  more  registration-days  to  run,  the 
number  has  soared  to  231,713. 

"One  of  the  most  important  consider- 
ations in  connection  with  proper  adminis- 
tration of  automobile  regulations  is  that 
of  insuring  clear  and  unmistakable  iden- 
tification for  every  vehicle  on  the  road. 
While  the  laws  of  most  States  are  sub- 
stantially in  agreement  in  requiring  the 
use  of  a  stipulated  form  of  license-plate, 
their  varying  interpretations  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  has  bred  a  state  of  eon- 
fusion  that  is  not  only  distasteful  to  the 
public,  but  is  in  a  measure  subversive  of 
the  purpose  of  the  official  marker.  The 
lack  of  uniformity  in  license-plates  also 
is  distas^teful  to  automobile -makers,  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious. 

"Many  different  sizes  of  license  -  plates 
are  now  in  force,  while  of  the  many  sizes 
and  styles  of  lettering  employed  some  are 
easily  readable  under  ordinary  conditions, 
while  others  are  practically  illegible, 
even  under  favorable  circumstances.  From 
its  investigations,  lasting  nearly  two  years, 
the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  finds 
no  practical  reason  for  the  existence  of 
any  material  difference  in  the  license- 
plates  of  various  States,  save  such  dis- 
tinguishing marks  as  may  be  necessary 
for  State  identification  and  the  year  of 
issue.  The  former  requirement  can  be 
readily  taken  care  of  by  means  of  a  symbol 
of  abbreviation  for  the  name  of  the  State, 
while  simple  color-schemes,  such  as  are 
now  generally  employed,  entirely  satisfy 
the  latter  requirement.  Accordingly  the 
Society  will  in  all  likelihood  adopt  the 
policy  of  calling  the  attention  of  State 
legislators  to  the  advantages  of  legalizing 
a  plate  of  maximum  legibility  and  of  a 
size  that  is  not  excessive,  practically 
recommending  to  their  attention  a  stand- 
ard style  and  size  of  license-plate." 
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THE  Scripps- Booth  car  -was  created  oi  a  vision  oi  quality— 
of  the  luxury  of  the  fiistmctive  Kotne,  oi  the  preferencee 
of  tlie  woman  of  taste,  of  tke  judgment  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, of  tke  spirit  of  tome  bappenings  and  gifts;  all  combming 
into  a  vision  of  a  car  of  ligkt  ^iveiglit  but  of  maxitnum  luxury 
wKicn  fits  naturally  into  tbe  bigKest  bome  atmospbere. 
No  car  ever  before  created  can  claim  tkis  spirit,  nor  take  so 
intimate  a  relation  to  tne  Kome  as  tne  Scripps-Bootk  luxurious 
light  car.  It  IS  this  intimate  spirit  of  design  wbicb.  has  placed  the 
Scripps-Booth  car  before  tbe  doors  of  the  most  luxurious  homes 
m  America,  -while  the  spirit  of  the  car  -without  has  entered 
into  the  home  itself  and  has  moulded  the  home  atmosphere. 
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GRANT  SIX  $795 


A  Remarkable  Combination  of  High 
Quality,  Large  Size  and  Low  Price 


I\  those  few  words,  you  have  the  story 
of  the  Grant  Six. 
Ami  you   also  have  the  reason  why  the 
(/rant   Six    is   enjoying  unheard  of  popn- 
huitv. 

It  <x|)Iains  why  we  hav«'  never  heen 
ahle  to  hiiild  «noujih  cars  to  meet  the 
(hinand.  W  hy.^  even  on  the  basis  of 
nine  thousand  cars  a  year,  thi>  seaM)ns 
|»rojrrain.  we  ha\e  Ikmmi  iinahle  to  keep 
|»aee  with  orders  for  inun<(liate  delivery, 
even    with  greatly  increased  facilities. 

It  has  always  heen  the  Grant  i(h>a  to 
make  its  product  tin-  literal  expression 
of    the  ntmost  in  motor  car  value. 

We  \>«re  the  first  to  l)ui]<l  a  high  qual- 
ity si\-cylindcr  ear  pric«>d  helow  a  tliou- 
^and  d«)|lar> — and  it  is  our  sinc<'re  con- 
vi«lion  that  the  Grant  Six  still  lead.-  in 
nualily.  Size  an<l  P()wer  for  its  price. 


This  car  has  marvelous  flexibility.  It 
throttles  down  to  one  and  one-half  miles 
an  hour  on  high  gear— and  it  speeds  up  to 
fifty  miles.  It  has  power  to  spare.  More- 
over, it  is  economical, — goes  twenty  miles 
to  the  gaUon  of  gasoline  (some  owners  say 
twenty-eight  miles)  and  900  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  oil.   Of  course,  it  is  easy  on  tires. 

And  its  true  cantihver  spring  suspen- 
sion makes  it  easy  riding  on  any  road. 
We  emphasize  this  feature  of  the  Grant 
Six  because  it  deserves  emphasis. 

Consider  the  facts  mentioned  and  you 
will  quickly  realize  why  the  Grant  Six 
looms  large  on  the  horizon  of  value. 

There  are  three  models,  all  built  on 
<'»t-_cliassis:  Five-passenger  Tourino^  Car 
•^795;  Three-passenger  Roadster  $795; 
Three-passenger  Cabriolet  $1025. 

Send  at  once  for  the  latest  Grant 
literature. 


GRANT    MOTOR    COMPANY,    FINDLAY,    OHIO 

He    Will  Exhibit  at  Xezc   York  and  Chicago  Shows 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  SANTA  GLAUS  SHOP 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS— the  merri- 
est is,  after  all,  the  children's,  and  the 
merriest  Christmas  gift  a  toy,  whether  it  be 
T)ut  a  wooden  doll  or  an  electrical  railroad 
-with  a  block-signal  system  complete  and  a 
three-foot  tunnel.  We  have  all  been  mak- 
ing a  great  pother  these  last  few  weeks  over 
our  Clu-istmas  shopping.  Probably  our  en- 
deavor was  to  find  "useful  gifts,"  and  we 
tried  hard  to  have  a  good  time  at  it;  but 
the  real  good  time,  the  toy  spree,  we  saved 
■until  the  end.  We  dragged  the  Christmas 
Spirit  with  us  valorously  enough,  through 
aisles  and  aisles  of  department  stores,  striv- 
ing ever  so  hard  to  hold  on  to  him  and  to 
carry  our  ever-increasing  armful  of  bundles 
at  the  same  time.  We  succeeded  fairly 
well,  but  at  last,  when  all  the  "important" 
gifts  were  procured,  we  stopt  a  moment 
for  breath,  and  then  in  spite  of  our  weari- 
ness a  new  light  smiled  from  our  counte- 
nance. In  our  most  casual  tone,  we  said: 
"Done  at  last!  Nothing  more  to  do  but 
run  up  and  get  a  few  toys  for  the  children." 
Meanwhile,  the  Santa  Claus  shops  ran 
furiously,  right  up  to  Christmas  eve.  And 
the  big  one  at  the  North  Pole  was  not  a  bit 
busier  nor  more  delightfully  engaged  than 
was  a  certain  other  one,  much  smaller,  in 
the  Diocesan  Building,  416  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York  Citj'.  If  anything,  the  smaller 
shop  was  the  more  interesting,  for  here  were 
many  Santa  Clauses  rather  than  just  one. 
And  we  can't  help  thinldng  that  they  were 
enjoying  their  Santa-ing  much  more  than 
was  the  big  fellow  in  reindeer-land,  for  he 
has  done  the  same  thing  every  year  for  so 
endlessly  long  a  time  that  much  of  the 
charm  must  have  worn  off  long  ago.  As 
for  the  Santas  in  New  York,  it  was  for 
them  a  brand-new  experience,  and  to  more 
than  one  it  meant  a  rich  and  quickened  in- 
terest in  lives  that,  but  for  the  Santa  Claus 
Shop,  must  have  seemed  of  little  use  to 
them  or  to  any  one  any  more. 

When  the  "Mayor's  Workshop"  for  the 
unemployed  went  out  of  existence  last 
spring  and  its  workers — the  few  left  who 
had  not  yet  secured  regular  employment 
anywhere  else — were  once  more  turned  out 
upon  the  world,  the  little  rival  of  the  North 
Pole  industry  was  started.  They  called  it 
"The  Old  Men's  Toy  Shop,"  but  that  was 
just  a  disguise  to  deceive  the  "ultimate 
consumer,"  so  that  he  might  not  begin 
aching  for  Christmas  morning  too  soon  in 
the  year.  Its  organization  was  due  to 
Miss  Christine  S.  Foster,  a  young  society 
woman  who  had  aheady  found  much  inter- 
est in  the  management  of  the  "Mayor's 
Workshop."  She  had  no  experience  or 
special  knowledge,  but  she  saw  two  needs, 
and,  bringing  them  together,  made  of  them 
a  promising  enterprise.  About  a  dozen 
old  mon  needed  work,   and  many,   many 


thousands  of  children  needed  toys  whose 
l)roduction  the  war  had  curtailed.  From 
these  came  the  "Santa  Claus  Shop."  She 
bought  her  material,  a  writer  in  the  Sun- 
day magazine  of  the  New  York  Times  tells 
us,  and  put  in  a  few  simple  tools  and  some 
outline  pictures  of  animals  and  a  few  work- 
benches. The  old  men  came  to  work,  at 
fifty  cents  a  day,  with  ten  cents  for  lunch, 
and  the  venture  was  started.  The  men, 
whose  previous  experience  covered  nearly 
every  sort  of  trade  imaginable  except  that 
of  toy-making,  took  to  the  new  work  as 
tho  they  had  never  known  any  other. 
Mor^  men  came.  Expenses  soon  soared 
to  a  point  that  necessitated  calling  in  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  as  spon.sors,  but  the  work  went  on. 
Shortly  before  Christmas  a  shop  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  was  donated,  and  there  the 
fruit  of  months  was  displayed  for  sale  in 
fascinating  amplitude.  In  the  article  above 
mentioned  we  are  introduced  to  a  few  of 
the  new  Santa  Clauses,  who  have  been  re- 
juvenating during  this  seven  months'  prep- 
aration for  the  great  holiday  of  rejuvena- 
tion.    As  the  writer  tells  us: 

There  are  many  interesting  people  among 
them,  men  who  have  been  in  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  business.  Most  of  them  ha\-e  lost 
their  wives,  and  the  children  have  gone  off 
and  left  them.  The  younger  generation 
found  the  old  people  "not  stylish  enough." 

The  man  who  does  the  best  painting  in 
the  toy-shop  was  a  canal-boat  man  and 
lost  a  leg  through  an  accident.  He  does 
even  better  work  than  one  who  was  a  painter 
by  trade.  There  are  several  boatmen  of 
different  kinds — ^a  pilot,  a  captain,  and  a 
man  who  for  a  number  of  years  ran  the  ex- 
cursion-boats to  Glen  Island.  The  group 
also  includes  a  tailor,  a  jeweler,  a  pastry- 
maker,  a  bricklayer,  a  clerk,  and  a  salesman. 

The  oldest  Santa  Claus  of  all  is  "Daddy  " 
Hughes,  who  is  called  that  by  the  men  be- 
cause he  is  eighty-four.  Daddy  Hughes 
takes  his  work  seriously.  He  is  never  ab- 
sent a  day,  no  matter  how  hard  it  storms, 
and  he  does  not  waste  a  minute  of  the 
working-hours  from  10  a.m.  until  5  p.m. 
He  is  an  old-time  grocer,  and  had  his  own 
shop  for  many  years  down  in  Tompkins 
Square.  But  if  people  keep  on  buying 
groceries,  meaning  to  pay  for  them,  of 
course,  but  never  seeming  to  have  the 
money — well,  the  business  is  apt  to  run 
down.  That  is  why  Daddy  Hughes  is 
making  toys.  His  wife  is  dead,  and  his 
two  children  have  gone  off,  he  does  not 
know  where.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  work. 
There  is  only  one  thing  he  is  anxious  about. 
He  remembers  that  some  one  owes  him  a 
definite  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  he  is  always 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will 
come  to  him — when  he  will  be  a  rich  man. 

Then  there  is  "Santa  Claus."  They  are 
all  Santas,  of  com-se,  nice  old  men  making 
toys  for  the  children;  but  this  one  has  the 
typical  thick  beard,  and  the  other  men 
recognized  him  at  once,  and  nicknamed 
him.  On  one  of  his  busy  days  he  looks  like 
the  real  Santa  Claus,  as  you  see  him  study- 
ing an  animal  upon  which  he  is  at  work, 
while  at  one  side,  on  the  bench,  are  a  gray 
cat  and  a  duck,  and  on  the  other  a  black 
cat  and  one  of  the  famous  jumping-rabbits 
that  the  men  make. 


It  is  not  The  Dictaphone 
unless  that  word  is  on  it ! 

And  anything  else  offered  you  as  a  Dicta- 
phone is  a  fraud. 

The  only  Dictaphone  is  The  Dictaphone. 
Every  genuine  Dictaphone  bears  that  trade 
name  and  it  bears  also  the  Dictaphone  trade- 
mark of  the  "man  at  the  desk." 

The  trade  name  "Dictaj>hone"  is  registered 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  is 
legally  applied  exclusively  to  the  business 
graphophone,  for  dictating  and  transcribing, 
made  only  by  the  American  Graphophone 
Company  and  sold  through  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company.  There  is  only  one 
Dictaphone  made  and  that  is  The  Dictaphone. 

There  is  a  very  necessary  reason  for  printing  this 
message  here  at  this  time.  Vou  possibly  may  have 
gotten  the  idea  or  impression — either  from  the  inten- 
tional or  unintentional  effort  of  some  interested  salesman 
or  other  person  with  an  axe  to  grind  and  something  else 
to  sell — that  any  dictation  machine  is  a  Dictaphone. 
But  we  have  tried  to  make  clear  in  this  advertisement 
that  there  is  only  one  Dictaphone  and  that  one  is  the 
dictation  and  transcribing  graphophone  made  by  this 
company.  And  it  is  known  as  The  Dictaphone,  legally 
and  exclusively,  and  it  is  marked  "The  Dictaphone," 
plainly  and  distinctively  and  unmistakably. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  arrange  for 
a  demonstration  on  your  own  work  now.  If 
you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

TME  hWTAFRVNE 


R£GISI£«£o 


Suite  2207B,  WoolworthBIdg. 
New  York 

Stores   in   the   principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

"How  One  Man  Saved  Money"— a 
book  we  should   like   to    send   you 


I  This  MterlisemenI  h'js  dicta  trd  to  I  he  Dictaphone 


'^Nathan, 


1  Arch  Supports] 


View  of  arch 
cut  with  kuife. 


Flexible 
No-Metal  i 

give  inimediate  relief  to  tired,  aching 
I    feet,  rest  the  hody  and  aid  Nature  to 

restore  normal  strength  to  weakened 
ai'ches.  Relieve  and  prevent  flat 

feet.  Write  for  Booklet  and  FREE'L_ 
.  lU-day  Trial  Offer.  Fits  any  shoe, 
Natban  Aoklet  Support  Co..  90-A  Reade  St..  N.T. 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  a  Clark  Heater  will  keep 
you  warm  in  coldest  weather  —  no  flame,  smoke  or 
smell — fits  in  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle.  20  styles  from 
90c  to  SIO — asbestos  lined — carpet  covered.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  Clark  Heater  or  write  us  for  free  catalog. 
CHirA(;0  FI.ICXIKI.K  SHAFT  COMP.A.W 
88  N.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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A  copy  of  this  booklet-FREE 
to  every  reader  of  the  Digest 

The  coupon  brings  you  without  obligation 
of  any  sort  one  of  the  most  valuable  little 
volumes  about  books  and  their  makers  that 
you -ever  opened — a  little  thirty-two  page 
book  prepared  to  describe  the  famous 

HARVARD 
CLASSICS 

DR.  ELIOT'S    FIVE-FOOT   SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

Sold  only  by 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 

A  REALLY  delightful  little  book— a  liter- 
ary guide  no  book  lover  can  afford  to 
neglect.  Thirty-two  pages — some  of  the 
headings: 


— What  are  The  Harvard  Classics  ? 
— Fifteen    Minutes  a   Day   with 

Dr.  Eliot 
— Too  Busy  to  Read  ? 
— Dr.  Eliot's  Aim 

— Tlic    Worlil's    Civilizxition 

on  a  Bookshelf 
— The   Pleasure  of   Gootl 

Reading 

— T  he    Reading 
Courses 


Cut  this  coupon 


"Santa  Claus"  was  an  actor.  He  was 
an  extra  man  with  Maude  Adams  at  one 
time,  and  Shakespeare — well,  he  knows 
Shakespeare  backward  and  forward.  He 
has  the  appearance  of  what  people  call  hav- 
ing just  stept  from  a  bandbox.  He  was 
immaculately  clean  when  he  first  came  to 
the  shop,  tho  with  coat  and  trousers  piti- 
fully fringed  from  wear.  With  the  first 
day's  money  he  bought  a  clean  collar. 
Then  he  bought  a  tie.  In  two  weeks  he 
bought  a  second-hand  frock  coat.  Then 
he  moved.  Now  he  has  a  basement  room 
with  a  janitor,  very  comfortable.  He 
could  not  stand  the  lodging-houses.  They 
were  not  clean  enough. 

There  is  another  man  of  the  New  York 
Santa  Claus  band,  80  years  old,  w-ho  be- 
longs to  the  old  Schuyler  family  of  New 
York.  He  had  the  family  Bible  with  the 
family  genealogy  at  one  time.  He  was  a 
hatter  some  years  ago,  and  made  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week  easily. 

Permission  to  use  the  quarters  in  the 
Diocesan  House  was  obtained  through  the 
kindness  of  Bishop  Greer.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  in  the  toy  shop 
by  Christmastime,  and  a  restaurant  has 
been  added  to  the  establishment,  where 
hearty,  wholesome  lunches  replace  the 
former  ten-cent  benefaction.  But  more 
interesting  than  this  development  is  an- 
other— the  Santa  Claus  Club.  There  is  in 
this  a  rpal  idea,  which  we  may  see  taken 
up  in  many  cities,  for  it  solves  a  difficult 
problem — that  of  caring  for  aging  men  of 
meager  means,  without  robbing  them  of 
their  self-respect,  and  at  the  same  time 
reviving  their  joy  in  life  by  renewing  their 
sense  of  usefulness.  Faced  with  no  ready 
alternative  to  the  ten-cent  lodging-house 
as  a  "  home"  for  her  charges,  Miss  Foster 
discovered  the  club-house  idea,  and  put  it 
into  action.  This  delightful  and  profitable 
solution  of  the  problem  was  thus  but  an- 
other fruit  of  necessity. 

The  lodging-houses,  unless  the  men  were 
able  to  pay  as  much  as  20  cents  a  night, 
left  so  much  to  be  desired  that  after  stop- 
ping in  them  they  were  not  good  company 
for  other  people,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  at  work.  Miss  Foster  felt  the 
injustice  of  this  keenly:  and  took  it  upon 
herself  to  find  some  waj-  to  help,  which  is 
described  as  follows: 

It  is  a  five-room  flat,  and  the  rent  is 
seventeen  dollars  a  month.  Here  eight  of 
the  Santa  Clauses  make  their  home.  There 
is  the  Master  Santa,  who  has  charge  of  the 
finances,  and  to  him  each  of  the  others 
pays  ten  cents  a  night.  That  is  eighty 
cents  a  day,  six  days  of  the  week,  and  it 
pays  all  the  expenses — the  rent,  gas,  fuel, 
and  the  laundering  of  sheets  and  towels. 

It  is  a  cooperative  home,  and  the  men 
take  the  entire  care  of  it.  It  is  alwajs 
neat  as  a  pin.  The  men  get  their  own 
breakfasts  and  suppers,  and  do  their  own 
laundry  work.  It  was  not  actually  nec- 
essan.',  but  they  asked  for  an  iron  to  press 
the  clothes  after  they  had  washed  them. 
They  also  begged  a  little  unbleached  mus- 
lin from  the  shop — strips  that  had  been 
torn  off,  with  blue  lettering  on  them — and 
they  washed  these  and  made  curtains. 
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Pulls  You  Out  of  Trouble 

This  machine  would  have  been  out  in  10  minute 
if   the   owner  had  had  a  PULL-U-OUT.      Bad 
roads   have  no  terrors  for  the  motorist  with   ;i 
PULL-U-OUT  in  his  tool  box.   When  trouble 
comes  he  is  independent — needs  no  help.     If 
the  auto  turns  over  and  some  one  is  hurt,  he 
doesn't  have  to  spend  precious  time  going'  for 
help.   Little,  inexpensive  PULL-U-OUT  is 
right  there  on  the  job.     In  ten  minutes  one 
man  and  a  PULL-U-OUTcan  pull  a  big  ma- 
chine out  of  mud  or  ditch,  or  right  an  over- 
turned car.   Just  drive  the  three  stakes  in 
the  ground,  tandem  fashion, leaning  them 
toivards  the  auto,  hitch  one  chain  to  the 
stakes,  and  the  other  to  the  auto,  and 
turn  the  crank — the  stakes  will  hold 
and  the  auto  will  come  out.      Mar- 
velous!   but  true. 

Every  Auto  Should  Carry  One 

Touring     is    risky    without    a 
PULL  -  U  -  O  UT.     Salesmen, 
physicians,   farmers — anyone 
who  leaves  paved  streets  needs 
a  PULL-U-OUT.     Even 
city   driving   is   subject  to 
collisions,  overturns,  etc., 
that  PULL-U-OUT  can 
handle  quickly.      Also, 
PULL-U-OUT  chains 
make  an  ideal  tow  line. 

Indispensable  in  Garages 
and  Repair  Shops 

For    quick,     easy 
lifting,  on  repair 
jobs,    removing 
bodies, engines, 
etc.,  it  has  no 
equal.  On  the 
trouble     car 
it  will  save 
time,     la- 
bor, wear 
on  tires, 
and    do 
the  job 
bet- 
ter. 


The  Wonderful  New  Hoist 

Consists  of  a  winding  drum,  lever 
crank,  40  ft.  of  steel  cable,  two 
7  ft.  chains  and  3  stakes. 

Weighs  only  28  lbs.  and  goes  into 
space  4x6x14  inches,  yet  it  has  a 
dead-weight  lifting  capacity  of  3000 
lbs.,  and  will  pull  100,000  lbs.  on 
wheels.  (Larger  sizes  have  consider- 
ably greater  capacity.) 

Because  of  its  lightweight,  great  power,  low  cost 
— because  it  will  work  in  any  position,  pull  hori- 
zontally as  well  as  lift,  and  has  a  greater  reach  and 
more  power  than  a  chain  block,  PULL-U-OUT 
will  revolutionize  present  methods  of  hoisting. 

Does  jobs  no  other  machine  can  do 
Cheapens  present  methods  of  hoisting 

There  are  hundreds  of  lifting  and  pulling  jobs  for  which  no 

mechanical  help  has  heretofore  been  provided,  such  as  setting 

boilers,  shifting  machinery,  lowering  vaults  and  setting  stones 

in    cemeteries,  raising    radiators,  pulling  wires  thru  conduits, 

placing  telegraph  poles,  etc.     PULL-U-OUT  and  one  man  will 

do  jobs  of  this  kind  that  now  require  from  three  to  a  dozen  men. 

In    all   ordinary    hoisting    in    shops,  factories,  on    construction   jobs,  etc., 
PULL-U-OUT  will  do  the  work  quicker  and  better  than  the  customary 
chain  block.      Where  individual  hoists  are  needed,  PULL-U-OUT  is  cheap 
enough  to  supply  every  workman  with  one. 

For  spotting  cars,  stretching  wire  fences,  pulling  stumps,  for  painters'  rigging,  and 
hundreds  of  other  similar  jobs,  PULL-U-OUT  surpasses  anything  now  in  use. 

Tell  us  what  lifting  or  pulling  you  do  now;  we  will  show  you  how  PULL-U-OUT 
will  do  it  better  and  cheaper.      Don't  pass  this  up  because  you  are  satisfied  with 
present  methods.     Think  how  you  can  use  PULL-U-OUT.    You'll  be  surprised  at 
the  many  things  PULL-U-OUT  will  do  that  you  wouldn't  readily  think  of. 


Try  a  PULL-U-OUT  at  our  risk.  Put  it  to  the  test.  If  PULL-U- 
OUT  fails  to  sati^:fy  you.  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
in  full.  Leading  dealers,  everywhere,  are  r^elling  PULL-U-OUT  on 
these  ^terms.  Canadian  orders  promptly  filled  from  our  Canadian 
depot.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  PULL-U-OUT,  write  us  about  it. 


ASK  FOR 
BOOKLET 


Positive  Guarantee 

PULL-U-OUT  SALES  CO.,  2031  Market  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(j 
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Showing 
how  stakes 
are  set 

W 

Stake 

16  actual 

ID  groaod 

size 

To  Dealers: 


PULL-U-OUT  is  new,  and  is  quickly  getting  an  extensive  sale.      If  you  are  interested 
in  introducing  a  "best  seller"  in  your  City,  write  us  for  our  proposition  to  dealers. 


PULL  - U  -  OUT 
supported  on  tri- 
pod of  4x4s,  adapt- 
ble  for  out-door 
jobs,  especially 


We  can  supply  this  port- 
able crane  with  PULL- 
U-OUT    attached. 
Capacity    one     ton ; 
weighs     only     250 
lbs.     Ask  about  it 


PULL-U-OUT  shifting  heavy  marble  blocks  into 
position  for  sawing 
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Reliability 

You  can  rely  upon  the  fit  and  wear- 
ing qualities  of  the  Coward  Shoe. 
We  have  been  making  shoes  of  the 
better  kind  for  fifty  years,  and  each 
year  finds  us  better  equipped  to 
give  you  greater  satisfaction  in 
footwear  at  an  economical  pnce. 

Send  for  the  Coward  Catalog  and 
select  the  shoe  that  will  give  you 
foot  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Creeawicb  Si..  N.Y 

Mail  Orders  Filled 
Send  for  Catalog 


HeWent  All  Around  the  World 

ami  then  wrote  a  book  about  the  Jews  in  every 
country  he  visited  —  America  England  —  Ger- 
many —  Austria  —  France  —  Russia  —  Poland — 
Southern  Eurof)e — The  Far  East — India — China 
— South  America — etc.  He  is  John  Foster 
Fraaer,  a  noted  critic  and  traveler.  He  was  so 
imprest  with  the  power  and  progress  of  the  Jewish 
Character  and  the  Jewish  Race,  that  he  called 
hn   big  new   book 

The  Conquering  Jew 

The  Seu-  York  Tim^s  -,i\  **  U  pr-  :-<nt^  t  hv-  rf-'iilt-*  of 
the  author'^  Httulii-t*  in  many  lanilt.  ot  thi-  jiOAitiun, vital- 
ily.wtniiiiiU'^.achicvcmcntsand  adaptability  of  the  Jew." 

Sentinel.  Milwaukri*.  Wis..  iiayf«:  "There  ar»»  factscon- 
t.iinnl  in  it«  paKett  which  will  probably  -tlartlr  the  Ren- 
eral  rr.idfr  and  which  mu-*!  arou-w  intrrc>4t  and  admi- 
r.it  ion  i>f  all  (or  the  niarveluu«ly  reciii»enilive  powers  of 
thi*»  I  i>-«ntriiH>htan  nation." 

Thr  nf'rr.i  Stiindard.  New  York:  "It*  three  hundreil 
I* '  ti  alMiut  one  of  the  best  condentM^d  surveyi* 

«'i  world's  Jewish    position    that    has    b^-en 

P'i  1   retent  years." 

Octavo,  cloth,  $1.50  nmt;  by  mail  $1.62 
FUNK    &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 


354-60   Fourth   Avenup 


Now  York 


THE     LIGHT     OF     ASIA 
Or  The  Great  Renunciation 

t)y  Sir  Edwin  AmnM.  Tlw  lili'  .iiid  t<-.i<  hinit  ot  (■nutama, 
foumtrr  of  liurldtii.^m.  told  in  KnKliiih  vcne.  4to,  manila, 
32  |i|i.     2J  i-rnis  :  l>y  mail.  28  cents. 

Fank  &  WtcnalU  Coapany,  3S4-360  Fourth  ATcnae,  N«w  York 


A  REMARKABLE  INTERVIEW 

HAROLD     BEGBIE 

Author   of  "Twice-Born   Men" 

on  "  The  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook," 

In  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  January. 

30  cents  a  copy        $3.00  a  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 
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EMPTY  STOCKINGS 

CHRISTMAS  dinner  for  the  poor  of 
the  citj-  seems  to  be  considered  by 
some  good  people  sufficient  to  last  until 
the  next  Christmas.  Others  look  at  the 
huge  crop-reports  as  proving  that  there  is 
"bread  for  all,"  without  figuring  out  the 
slight  detail  of  getting  the  bread  to  those 
who  have  nothing  to  pay.  Then,  too,  it  is 
true  that  the  factories  are  running  night 
and  day,  but  that  doesn't  help  the  sick, 
the  crippled,  the  little  children,  the  aged, 
who  can  not  work.  Europe  is  "shipping  us 
gold,"  but  not  to  all  of  us.  The  comfortable 
feeling  you  have  had  about  this  Christmas 
may  be  deceptive.  You,  too,  may  be 
shocked  as  were  the  readers  of  the  New 
York  Times  a  few  days  ago  when  they  were 
confronted  in  that  paper  bj'  a.  list  of  the 
hundred  neediest  cases  on  the  books  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
It  was  a  revelation  of  the  bitter  fight  that  is 
going  on  beneath  the  comfortable  surface 
of  a  civilization  that  reads  solemn  dietarj' 
warnings  against  eating  too  much.  The 
hundred  neediest  cases  were  picked  from 
lists  numbering  thousands,  and  these  cases 
are  in  New  York  City  alone.  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  stretches  between — 
how  many  more  could  they  supplj-? 

Utter  destitution  is  pitiable  in  whatever 
condition  of  life  it  appears,  but  most  af- 
fecting of  all  these  hundred  appeals,  per- 
hajjs,  are  the  cases  where  a  hard-working 
man,  a  mother  and  her  brood,  a  good  girl, 
a  promising  young  boy,  stands  on  the  verge 
between  a  tolerable  existence  and  utter 
ruin.  In  most  of  these  cases,  succor  is  not 
far  oil";  given  a  month  or  two,  or  a  "boost" 
through  the  winter,  cash  down  for  the  rent, 
or  some  other  purely  temporary  aid,  and 
the  home  and  the  family  would  be  saved. 
Deny  these,  and  the  expected  assistance 
would  come  too  late.  No  food,  no  bed,  no 
roof  for  shelter — man  can  not  long  survive 
these.  If  they  persist,  he — or  she — either 
goes  wrong  or  goes  under,  and  then,  the 
friendly  boost,  the  Christinas  charity,  may 
as  well  turn  elsewhere,  to  those  who  still 
have  their  feet  upon  good  soUd  earth.  In 
the  hundred  cjases  there  are  many  peril- 
ously near  the  wlge  and  fighting  for  a 
foothold.  Here  is  one,  for  example,  re- 
ported by  the  Association  for  Impro\ing 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor; 

Wlu-n  her  husband  suddtMily  became 
insane,  six  months  ago,  and  was  sent  to  an 
asylum,  Mrs.  I.  took  his  place  as  bread- 
winner for  the  family.  There  are  three 
children — boys  of  seven  and  four  years, 
and  a  ten-months-old  baby  girl — and  an 
aged  aunt  to  support.  Never  strong, 
cruelly  shocked  by  her  husband's  tragic 
l>re;ikdown.  still  frail  after  lier  liaby's  birth, 
the  mother  took  what  work  she  could  find — 
employment  in  a  laundry  at  S5  a  week. 
On  that  sum  the  family  h\ed  until  a  few 


weeks  ago.  Now  the  mother's  fragile 
strength  has  given  way.  The  family  is 
penniless  now.  The  four-year-old  boy,  too, 
is  undernourished  and  iU.  For  seven  years 
more  the  mother  must  support  the  family 
— until  then  there  are  no  "working  papers" 
in  sight.  And  if  she  is  to  take  up  her 
burden,  the  sick  woman  must  have  rest 
and  care  for  two  months  at  least.  Seventy- 
five  dollars  will  give  her  that  and  meet  the 
family's  needs.  And  aU  she  asks  is  to  get 
really  well  so  that  she  can  go  on  again. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  Times' s  hst  ap- 
peared, .810,000  had  been  contributed  to 
the  four  organizations.  The  sum  was 
gratifjingly  large,  but  of  course  did  not 
begin  to  solve  those  hundred  human  prob- 
lems. There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  still 
for  the  rest  of  comfortable  New  York,  or, 
indeed,  for  those  citizens  of  every  city  who 
recognize  no  geographical  limitations  in 
their  gi\'ing.  Here  is  Case  2,  also  reported 
by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.: 

Mrs.  C.  knows  that  she  is  going  blind. 
She  knows,  too,  that  in  two  or  three  months 
her  husband  ^^^L1  be  able  to  earn  money  for 
his  children  again.  She  knows,  for  the 
doctor  has  told  her,  that  it  is  this  present 
overwork  that  is  bhnding  her.  But  there 
is  nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  "Onlj-  three 
months  at  most,"  holds  httle  hope  when 
there  are  four  children  and  a  sick  husband 
to  be  kept  from  starvation,  and  the  grim 
business  of  keeping  them  for  that  time 
means  that  the  mother  will  never  be  able 
to  see  again.  The  doctor  says  that  Mr.  C, 
who  has  had  pneumonia,  wll  be  able  to 
work  within  thre(>  months;  he  says  that 
the  mother  will  go  blind  unless  she  stops 
work  now.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
would  save  her.     She  has  not  one  cent. 

It  seems  like  the  most  cruel  injustice  to 
make  selections  from  this  list,  when  all  are 
so  urgent;  but  the  amplitude  of  a  daily 
newspaper  were  needed  to  do  justice  to 
them  all..  Here  is  Case  5,  reported  by  the 
Charitj-  Organization  Society,  whose  ad- 
dress is  the  same  as  that  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P., 
and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association — 
105  East  22d  Street.  It  is*  one  of  the  few 
cases  directl.y  traceable  to  the  war: 

A  teacher,  sixty-one  years  old,  M.  M., 
came  to  this  country  a  httle  less  than  three 
years  ago,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children 
with  relatives  at  home  until  he  could 
establish  himself  here.  At  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  mother  and  children  were  stranded 
in  France,  penniless,  and  unable  to  get  away. 
Three  weeks  ago  efforts  to  reach  this 
country  were,'  through  the  aid  of  American 
representatives  in  France,  finally  success- 
ful. But  the  familj^'s  arrival  finds  the 
father  in  a  hospital  with  a  tumor,  facing 
many  weeks  of  slow  convalescence  before 
he  is  able  to  work.  He  can  do  nothing  for 
them.  Tlie  mother,  with  the  horror  of  the 
war  in  France  beliind  lier,  and  the  hope  of  a 
haven  here,  has  neither  food  nor  shelter. 
Seventy-five  dollars,  to  keep  herself  and 
her  children  from  starvation  until  the 
father  caji  work  again,  is  all  her  need  for  a 
"joyeux  nocl." 

Here  follow  two  cases,  numbers  six  and 
twelve  respectively,  in  which  the  catastro- 
phe is  old  age.  Surely  Santa  Claus  liimself 
could  not  pass  them  by!    Grandfather  and 
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Service 

Covers 


When  you  buy  an  **J£xi^C"  Starting  and  Lighting  Battery  you  are  not 
merely  getting  a  certain  thing  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 


You  are  putting  yourself  in  touch  with  a  Service 
that  stretches  from  coast  to  coast;  you  are  pla- 
cing yourself  in  position  to  command  the  hun- 
dreds of  battery  experts  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Their  job  is  to  see  that  your  battery 
does  i7s  job  and  does  it  right. 

In  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  States  there 
are  **  ]£xi^e  "  Service  Stations.  Thirteen  **  Bxi&e  " 
Battery  Depots  (practically  factory  branches)  and 
sixteen  sales  offices  are  located  in  the  largest  cities  to 
see  that  these  Service  Stations  are  always  equipped 

to  give  your  battery  prompt 
and  thorough  attention.  And 
as  a  foundation  for  this  big 


Bear  in  Mind 

that  the  manu- 
facturer of   the 
'*Bxtt)e"  Battery 

is  also  the  largest 
manufacturer  of 
batteries  for  all 
other  purposes. 


service  stand  the  immense  manufacturing  works, 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  in  the  country  for  the 
making  of  storage  batteries. 

**]£xit)C"  Starting  and  Lighting  Batteries  are  a 
quality  product,  made  not  to  meet  mere  commercial 
competition — but  to  give  to  the  motorist  a  battery 
that  will  unfailingly  come  up  to  the  strenuous  de- 
mands made  upon  it  day  in  and  day  out. 

FREE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

Take  your  car  to  the  nearest  **  JEXfDC  "  Service  Sta- 
tion once  a  month.  Have  it  inspected,  tested,  water 
put  in  the  cells;  get  any  needed  advice.  In  this  way 
you  are  guarding  against  any  unwitting  abuse  of  your  battery. 
This  service  is  free  and  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


New  York 


By  all  means  send  for  your  copy  of  "A  SURE  START  ASSURED.  " 
It's  a   battery  biography  that  mixes  fun  with  facts.     Free  on  request. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BAHERYCO. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage  Batteries  in  the  country 
1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1916 

Chicago        Washington 


Boston 

Atlanta 


Pittsburgh 


Denver         San  Francisco        Seattle        St.  Louis 
Detroit  Rochester  Los  Angeles         Toronto 


Cleveland 
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grandmother  do  not  always  play  that  part 
in  Christmas  celebration,  apparently,  that 
the  folorod  rovers  of  our  fiction  magazines 
depict ; 

Her  only  son  died  in  her  arms  a  few  days 
ago.  And  now  old  Julia  must  set  to  work 
to  support  herself  and  his  delicate  little 
boy,  whose  mother  has  deserted  him.  But 
the  old  woman's  strength  has  failed,  with 
her  weeks  of  grief  and  worr\',  and  before 
she  takes  up  the  burden  that  she  is  so 
willing  to  shoulder  she  must  have  rest. 
The  boy  has  had  an  operation,  but  his 
little  legs  are  not  yet  quite  straight.  He 
needs  good  food  and  care,  and  he  has  no 
warm  clothes  for  the  cold  months.  As 
soon  as  she  is  able  the  grandmother  will 
take  up  housework.  She  is  still  naturally 
a  sturdy  woman  and  an  excellent  worker, 
and  she  is  sure  that  she  can  give  (he  frail 
child  the  home  he  net^ds.  Forty  dollars, 
to  give  her  the  rest  she  requires  and  pro- 
vide the  cliild  with  winter  clothing,  will 
mean  a  fair  "start"  for  l)()th. 

(C.  O.  S.) 

Old,  and  growing  more  feeble,  Mr.  X.  is 
still  able  to  do  a  few  half-days'  work  a 
week.  That  is  the  proud  bit  of  comfort 
that  remains  to  him  and  his  wife,  now  that 
they  are  old  and  alone,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  all  their  indcixndent  lives  threat- 
ened with  homelessness.  For  now,  at  this 
Christmastime,  the  old  couple  have  been 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  what 
for  a  long  time  they  have  been  dreading; 
the  husband's  earnings  are  no  longer 
enough  to  pay  the  rent.  They  are  living 
in  a  two-room  rear  tenement.  It  costs 
$(»..")()  a  month.  It  is  a  contented  home  to 
them,  and  it  is  full  of  cheery  reminders  of 
days  that  were  busier  and  more  prosperous. 
What  the  old  people  are  facing  now  is  not 
only  destitution,  but  the  disintegration  of 
their  lives  and  all  that  they  have  cared 
for.  They  can  not  live  very  long.  Seventj'- 
eight  d»)!iiirs  would  meet  their  need  for  a 
year,  and  ke<'p  them,  for  all  their  loneliness, 
happy  in  their  home. 

(C.  O.  S.) 

Some  time  ago  a  certain  woman  promi- 
nent in  affairs  feministic  proved  to  her  own 
satisfaction  that  a  working-girl  can  support 
herself  decently  on  seven  or  eight  dollars  a 
we<?k.  Perhaps  she  could  solve  these  two 
problems,  given  in  Cases  8  and  1.5: 

A  few  weeks  ago  Max  H.,  a  .sober,  home- 
loving,  industrious  man,  was  arrested  for 
"disordfrly  conduet,"  and  the  neighbors 
said  t  iiitl  hi-  "  must  have  gone  crazy."  That 
same  night  ho  cut  his  throat  with  a  piece 
of  glass.  His  wife,  not  y<>t  fully  recovered 
from  lirr  baby's  birth  a  monlli  before,  is 
broken  by  lnr  Ir.-igic  gri»f,  and  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  family  of  seven  fails  upon 
the  eldest  girl,  sixte«>n,  who  earns  $A.'A)  a 
we«'k.  The  mothi-r  miist  be  guanli'd.  not 
only  from  overwork,  but  from  anxiety. 
and  the  younger  children  need  good  food 
and  care.  Four  <loIlars  and  a  half  a  we(>k 
can't  do  nnn-li  for  the  family.  In  a  year 
the  next  r-hild.  a  boy,  will  get  his  working- 
papers.     Their  need  is  des[)erate  now. 

(C.  O.  S.) 

The  father  sick,  the  mother  delicate, 
devitalized,  o\er\vork('d.  the  only  support 
of  the  |)arents  and  ten  children  has  been, 
for  months,  .limmie's  wjiges  as  an  errand- 
boy.  And  .Timniie's  wages  are  $4  a  we<"k. 
A  few  days  ago   the   invalid   father  died. 


and  in  a  few  months  the  mother  ^^^ll  be 
able  to  get  her  "widow's  pension."  But 
meanwhile  she  and  her  children  are  in 
pitiful  straits.  Last  Christmas  the  family 
was  comparatively  comfortable,  at  least, 
and  the  household  had  a  happy  holiday. 
Then  came  "hard  times,"  and  the  father 
lost  his  position  as  a  waiter  and  had  to 
seek  other  work.  All  he  could  find  was 
labor  too  hard  for  his  always  meager 
strength;  and  his  "breakdown"  meant 
loss  of  support  for  his  family.  The  mother 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  health  to 
earn  money.  Fourteen-year-old  Jimmie  has 
stood  between  the  family  and  utter  desti- 
tution. All  the  children,  as  well  as  the 
broken-down  mother,  need  better  food, 
warm  clothing,  money  for  fuel  to  warm 
their  little  tenement.  Four  dollars  a  week 
can  not  keep  them  from  starvation.  Until 
the  pension  begins,  the  desperate  little 
household  needs  ninety  dollars  a  month  to 
meet  its  vital  needs. 

(A.  I.  C.  P.) 

In  Case  19,  the  father  is  in  the  hospital, 
there  are  five  children  already  of  nine  years 
and  less,  and  one  more  siiortly  to  arrive, 
and  no  money,  no  relatives,  no  friends 
with  a  copper  to  spare.  The  father  can 
have  his  work  back  again,  when  he  is  well, 
but  meanwhile  his  wife  and  children  are 
threatened  with  eviction.  The  answer  is 
SlOO  sent  to  the  C.  O.  S. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  may  be  solved 
now  with  a  little  timely  aid.  If  no  aid 
comes  now  we  shall  have  another  chance 
to  settle  it,  later  on — in  the  Morgue,  at 
Bellevue,  or  in  the  Night  Court.  Whether 
that  will  be  the  better  way,  the  reader 
may  decide  for  himself: 

Ann  has  no  father.  Her  mother  is  a 
bad  woman,  who  has  never  given  her  little 
girl  care  or  a  home.  Ann  has  just  "shifted 
about"  from  one  place  to  another  for 
nearly  all  of  her  fourteen  years.  And  she 
has  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Those  are  pretty 
nearly  all  the  facts  about  Ann — except 
that  she  is  a  capable  little  girl,  who  does 
good  work  in  school  when  she  is  able  to 
go,  and  that  she  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing in  a  very  short  time.  Just  now  Ann 
has  nothing — c-lothes  or  food,  or  a  home. 
The  one  bright  thing  aliout  her  life  is 
that  the  long  siege  of  illness  is  probably 
nearly  over,  if  she  can  l)e  given  a  home  and 
medical  care  just  now.  Ann  has  had  hos- 
pital treatment,  and  is  better.  If  some  one 
would  supply  money  to  pay  the  child's 
board  with  a  kind  family,  would  give  her 
clothes,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  her 
to  be  can>d  for  until  she  is  strong  enough, 
and  sufficiently  trained,  to  be  self-support- 
ing, her  sadly  handicapped  life  might  have 
a  new,  fair,  start,  after  all. 

(S.  C.  A.  A.) 

Case  34  may  appeal  to  the  Big  Brother 
or  Sister  who  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  a 
plucky  fighter: 

Hetty's  mother,  tubercular  and  hope- 
les.sly  insane,  is  confined  in  a  State  hospital. 
Her  intemperate,  shiftless  father  is  a  tramp. 
Hetty  is  sixteen,  and  for  two  years  she 
has  been  practically  self-supporting.  Now 
she  is  completely  independent.  But  there 
is  Will.  Will  is  not  yet  fourteen,  and  Hetty 
is    devoted    to    him.      They    have   always 


lived  together,  and  Hetty  is  very  anxious 
— more  than  anything  else  in  the  world — 
to  keep  her  little  brother  with  her  until  he 
can  "get  his  working-papers"  and  support 
himself.  They  have  found  a  place  to  board, 
with  a  good  family  whose  meager  house- 
hold has  offered  them  a  real  home.  Neither 
child  show  s  any  effect  of  the  "bad  heredity  " 
that  their  parents  might  have  left  them. 
Both  are  eager  to  be  independent.  Will 
feels  sure  that  he  can  support  himself  by 
the  time  summer  comes.  But  if  he  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  Hetty  as  a  "destitute 
child"  he  must  have  money  to  pay  his 
board  through  the  rest  of  the  school-year. 
And  he  must  have  the  clothes  that  Hetty 
can  not  give  him. 

(S.  C.  A.  A.) 

]Manj-  are  the  instances  of  youngsters 
who  are  not  getting  a  fair  deal  in  the  first 
round  of  the  game  of  life.  Here  is  Lydia, 
who  may  suffer  better  fortune  than  others 
of  her  sort.  The  others  have  offered  some 
of  our  most  entertaining  problems  in 
criminal  psychology.  Lydia  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  problem — yet!  At  present  she 
is  only  Case  27: 

At  six  years  of  age  Lydia's  experience  of 
life  has  been  something  that  she  hates  to 
remember,  that  has  made  her  distrustful, 
gloomy,  constantly  afraid.  She  has  been 
taken  away  from  her  parents,  not  because 
they  neglected  her  merely,  but  because 
they  were  actively  cruel.  And  the  workers 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  say 
that  this  baby  needs  "humanizing"  almost 
as  much  as  she  needs  food  and  clothes  and 
a  place  to  stay.  Except  for  the  tremendous, 
tho  negative,  joy  of  freedom  from  her 
parents'  abuse,  Lydia  has  nothing.  She  is 
a  destitute  and  embittered  person  at  six. 
If  her  life  is  to  be  made  into  something 
sane  and  independent,  Lydia  must  have 
some  great  personal  kindness — it  will  be  the 
first  she  has  ever  known — as  a  Christmas 

(S.  C.  A.  A.) 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  The  Times  details  how  the  aid 
received  in  the  first  two  days  after  the 
appeals  appeared  was  applied.  A  few  <rf 
these  follow: 

Sylvia,  the  fifteen-year-old  girl,  who  was 
betrayed  and  left  with  a  fatherless  baby 
to  care  for,  has  the  assurance  that  she  can 
keep  her  baby  and  that  she  need  worry  no 
more  about  her  own  maintenance.  The 
sum  of  SI 70  has  been  sent  to  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  to  enable  Sylvia 
to  recover  her  health  and  strength.  Her 
pitiful  story  was  83  in  the  list  of  100. 

Four-year-old  Philip  is  happy,  too,  for 
Santa  Claus  will  see  that  he  gets  the 
strong  new  braces  he  needs,  so  that  the 
frail  little  man  can  play  in  comfort  this 
glad  Christmas.  Philip  has  not  been  in 
the  world  long  or  seen  a  great  deal  of  it, 
but  he  knows  it  is  a  kind  and  beautiful 
world,  else  the  $')0  his  braces  are  to  cost 
would  not  be  provided  for  him.  Philip's 
appeal  came  from  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  and  his  case  is  18. 

The  sixteen-year-old  girl  who  lost  her 
place  because  she  was  color-bUnd,  and 
who  has  been  ill  and  despairing  ever  since, 
now  has  provision  for  her  care  till  she  is 
able  to  go  to  work  again  where  it  will  not 
matter  if  red  looks  yellow  to  her  or  not. 
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New  Departure 
Double  Row  Type 

A  single,  self-contained,  "fool- 
proof"  unit  carrying  all  the 
loads  and  stresses  simultane- 
ously from  whatever  direction 
they  may  come,  with  equal 
efficiency,  and  reducing  friction 
to  the  vanishing  point. 


Power! 
Endurance! 

Speed! 

The  master  cars  which  have  won  the  world's  great  racing  contests — the 
cars  that  have  proved  victorious  in  power,  endurance  and  speed — have 
all  been  equipped  with  the  Ball  type  of  Bearing — because  this  Bearing 
guarantees  the  utmost  refinement  and  efficiency  in  motor  car  construction. 

New  dSS^ture 

BALL  ^AeARINGS 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  perfected  anti-friction 
Bearing  for  use  where  radial 
loads  only  are  to  be  carried. 


are  used  as  standard  equipment  by  82 
per  cent  of  American  motor  car  manu- 
facturers. They  are  made  of  chrome  alloy 
steel  developed  to  superlative  strength 
and  exactness  by  ultra  modern  processes. 

For  these  reasons  you  should  insist  upon 
your  car  being  equipped  with  New^ 
Departure  Ball  Bearings  —  which  are 
guaranteed  at  our  factory  by  a  system  of 
mspections  and  tests  that  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  plant  m  the  world. 


New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in  your  car  make 
it  possible  for  the  car  manufacturer  to  assure  you 
all  the  power,  all  the  endurance,  all  the  speed  in 
the  severest  service.  You  will  be  interested  in  our 
booklet — "New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  and 
What  They  Mean  to  the  Car  Owner." 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking — Write  for  Booklet  B. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  CO. 

Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

Alain  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division.  Western  Branch, 

Hartford,  Connecticut.       Detroit,  1016-17  Ford  Bldg. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros..  Ltd..  London,  E.C. 

Continent  of  Europe  .Agent : 

Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen,  Freeport,  Denmark. 

Depot  New  Departure,  16  Rue  d'.Armaille,  Paris. 
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W^aln  Ha^nds 

^  STEER  WARNS 

This  wonderful  device  keeps  the  hands  warm  in  zero  weather.    With  Steer 
Warms  one  can  drive  for  hours  on  the  coldest  day  and  never  grow  numb  or 
chilled.    Steer  Warms  make  winter  driving  a  pleasure.    They  consist  of  two 
neat,  leather  covered  grips,  electrically  heated  from  storage  battery  or  mag- 
neto that  lace  on  steering  wheel  at  any  place  convenient  for  driving.  Anybody 
can  install-  Steer  Warms.  No  holes  to  bore^ace  on-wire  up-that's  all.  No  cost  to  maintain. 

^r^^'^rC^•nff^F^^     '^^^   leading   dealers   stock        O^^'     ^„ .      All  Standard  In  Canada 

VJUdlcHILCC.     Steer  Warms.    This  proves        rTlCCS .  Gasoline  Cars     $7.50 


proves 
their  merit.  The  manufac- 
turer guarantees  Steer  Warms  for  five  years.  This  pro- 
tects the  user.    Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 


Special  Ford  Type       5.00 


$11.00 
7.25 


(When  ordering  state  voltage  of  battery.  If  Ford  whether  '14 
or  15  model.)  Purchase  from  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  them. 
we  will  ship  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  purchase  price,  or  C.  O.  D. 


lECO  ELECTRIC  MANIFOLD  PLUG 


Starts  Car  Quick  In  Coldest  Weather 

Engine  goes  on  first  or  second  turnover.    You  don't  have  to  waste 
time  and  wear  yourself  out  cranking  a  cold  engine  or  waste  your 
battencs  on  self-starter.  This  electrically  heated  plug  boils  the  gas- 
oline and  puts  a  hot  vaporized  mixture  into  your  cylinders.    The 
plug  is  really  many  devices  in  one.   It  primes  from  seat.  It  saves 
25',    on  fuel  bills,  detects   carburetor   troubles,  and  removes 
carbon  deposits.     It  is  easy  to  install,  simple  and  econom- 
ical.   Special  type  for  Ford  makes  these  cars  easy  to  start. 

Guarantee*     ^^'  Icco   Manifold  Plug  is  guaranteed  for  2 
r     J  J     ,  y.""  against    bum  out.      Money  will  be  re- 

funded  if  not   as  claimed.     Purchase  from  your  dealer      If  he 
hasn  t  It.  upon  receipt  of  price  we  will  ship  prepaid,  or  C.  O.  D. 

Price:    $5.00.    In  Canada  $7.25 

Ford  cars  require  6  dry  cells.   In  ordering  specify  if  to  be 
used  on  storage  bcttery  or  dry  cells.) 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

INTERSTATE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

■^^  '^<>2  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans.  La. 
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PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE 

AR  is  without  reason  or  excuse — 
hideous,  a  shameful  thing.  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it!"  No  doubt 
many  Americans  would  echo  these  words, 
spoken  over  a  year  ago  by  a  certain  young 
Frenchman.  But  the  Frenchman  believed 
in  "peace  at  any  price" — and  he  paid  the 
price.  Would  we  go  as  far  as  that?  War 
is  unspeakable,  of  eour.se;  but  if  it  is  a 
question  of  killing  for  the  sake  of  one's 
country  or  of  being  shot  down  for  nothing 
but  an  empty  conviction,  he  who  does  not 
accept  his  patriotic  duty  is  a — what? 
Traitor,  fool,  or  martyr? 

Whatever  he  is,  that  was  Paul  Savigny. 
He  did  not  believe  in  war  and  refused  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  it  is  no  more  healthy 
in  France  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe  just  at  present  to  evince  a  pro- 
nounced distaste  for  fighting.  Especially 
is  this  true  when  you  are  a  conscript,  or 
reservist,  as  Savigny  was.  It  proved  fatal 
for  him,  for  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 
"price"  in  full.  His  story  is  told  in  The 
American  Magazine  by  E.  Richard  Schayer, 
an  American  who  spent  seven  months  with 
the  British  Army  Service  Corps  and  was 
honorably  discharged.  It  is  told  in  the 
words  of  an  old  schoolmaster  of  Montdid- 
ier,  France,  who  had  been  young  Sa\agny's 
friend  and  colleague.  Even  before  the  war 
the  young  man  had  exprest  his  hatred  of 
the  system  which  placed  abihty  to  destroy 
and  wit  to  kill  at  a  premium.  When 
war  was  declared,  he  spoke  even  more 
strongly.  The  old  schoolmaster  could 
hardly  comprehend,  and  replied,  as  he  re- 
lates, in  utter  amazement: 

"But  then,  you  will  have  to  go  all  the 
same,  when  the  call  for  the  reserves  of  your 
class  comes." 

He  smiled  gently.  "No,"  he  replied. 
"Nothing  shall  ever  force  me  to  take  up 
arms  against  my  fellow  men." 

"You  mean,"  I  cried,  "that  you  will 
refuse  to  go  when  France  calls?" 

"Precisely,"  he  replied. 

"But  that  would  be  madness!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "It  would  be  shameful!  They 
will  force  you  to  go — or  imprison  you — or 
worse." 

"Whatever  they  do  to  me,"  he  answered, 
"they  can  not  make  me  fight.  It  is  mon- 
strous, this  war.  It  is  the  work  of  diplo- 
mats and  governments,  not  of  the  peoples. 
It  is  legalized  murder.  I  shall  not  commit 
murder  for  my  country  nor  for  any  power 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  is  :ny  re- 
solve.    Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

Of  course,  they  came  for  him  in  time,  but 
the  evil  day  of  reckoning  between  this  re- 
bellious citizen  and  his  State  was  postponed. 
Influential  friends  secured  the  promise  of 
clerical  work  for  Savigny,  and  on  that  un- 
derstanding he  reported  for  service.  He 
went  away  with  his  regiment.  It  was 
many  weeks  afterward  before  he  was  heard 
from  again,  but  at  last: 

One  morning  the  school-door  opened  and 
in  walked  Paul.     He  was  drest  in  his  old 


suit  of  black.  His  face  was  haggard  and 
drawn  under  his  coat  of  tan,  but  his  eyes 
blazed  as  ever  with  his  unconquerable  spirit. 
The  children  shouted  with  joy  as  they  rec- 
ognized him.  Discipline  thrown  aside, 
they  clamored  about  him  and  plied  him 
with  questions  as  he  struggled  forward  to 
my  desk  and  reached  for  my  hand. 

"Silence,  my  little  ones,"  he  cried.  "I 
have  come  back  to  teach  you.  Return  to 
your  places." 

It  was  almost  the  hour  of  recess,  so  I 
permitted  the  pupils  to  scamper  off,  shout- 
ing the  glad  tidings  of  Paul's  return  to 
every  one  they  met  on  the  street.  Silently, 
I  waited  for  his  explanation.  He  looked 
at  me,  and  smiled  grimly. 

"It  is  finished,"  he  said.  "Thej^  tricked 
me.  I  was  not  given  a  clerical  position. 
Aly  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front  day 
before  yesterday.  ...  I  came  away.  In 
the  confusion  I  was  not  stopt  at  the  rail- 
road station.  I  have  thrown  my  detestable 
uniform  into  the  closet.  This  is  my  proper 
dress.  I  am  a  teacher,  not  a  butcher. 
May  I  stay  with  you  as  of  old  until  they 
come  for  me?     It  ■will  not  be  long." 

I  pleaded  with  him  in  tears.  I  pictured 
the  dangers  of  his  position,  the  contempt 
and  anger  of  his  townsfolk — how  they 
would  misunderstand  his  motives  and  look 
upon  him  as  a  traitor  and  coward.  I  told 
him  he  would  be  tried,  convicted,  and 
probably  shot. 

"I  know  all  that,"  he  replied.  "It  is 
useless  to  argue  with  me.  If  you  do  not 
want  me  to  come  to  the  school,  I  shall  stay 
away  and  wait  for  them  in  my  room.  But 
I  should  like  to  be  here,  at  my  work,  when 
they  send  for  me.  Will  you  let  me  come 
every  morning  until  it  happens?  It  can 
only  be  a  day  or  two." 

By  night  all  the  town  knew  that  Paul 
Savigny  had  left  his  regiment,  resumed 
civihan  attire,  and  was  again  teaching 
school.  The  news  of  his  return  reached 
the  military  authorities.  I  was  visited  by 
a  staff  officer  and  closely  questioned.  I 
gave  as  little  information  as  possible. 

No  action  was  taken  that  night,  but  the 
next  morning,  while  the  children  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  grammar  lesson  and  Paul 
stood  demonstrating  at  the  blackboard,  the 
expected  happened.  W^e  heard  the  thud  of 
feet  outside  the  door,  a  sharp  command,  the 
ring  of  rifle-butts  on  the  cobbles,  and  the 
door  was  jerked  open  by  a  young  officer. 

"Paul  Savigny,"  he  demanded.  ' 

"I  am  here.  Monsieur,"  answered  Paul 
quietly  from  his  post  at  the  blackboard. 

"You  are  wanted  at  headquarters  at 
once.     Come!" 

Paul  reached  up  to  the  top  of  the  black- 
board and  wrote,  in  his  firm  clear  hand,  the 
httle  sentence  you  noticed  to-day  when  you 
were  in  my  schoolroom: 

''  La  guerre  est  tine  bete  sauvage  qui 
devore  la  civilisation.'' 

Turning  to  the  children  he  said: 

"Good-by,  my  Httle  ones.  That  is  my 
last  lesson.  Study  it  well,  and  never 
forget  it." 

Traitor,  fool,  or  martyr — let  us  fling  no 
harsher  names  after  him;  for  this  is  a  true 
story,  and  if  a  man  pays  as  he  goes  he 
should  go  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Schayer  ac- 
companies the  old  schoolmaster  to  a  spot 
just  outside  the  stucco  wall  of  the  cemetery, 
which  he  describes: 

A  narrow  strip  of  grass  separated  the 
wall  from  the  road.     Here  my  guide  came 
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— Just  a 
Century  Ago  All 
Europe  Was  in  Arms 
Against  Him. 

At  thirty-six  Napoleon  had  con- 
quered Europe.  He  had  forced 
his  wayfrom  a  petty  officer's  rank 
to  the  command  of  a  continent. 

The  seeds  of  the  present  European  War 
were  sown  in  his  meteoric  career. 

Have  you  ever  read  an  intensely  in- 
teresting account  of  The  Life  of  the 
Man  of  Destiny' ' .?  Read  it  with  500, OOa 
other  subjects  in  the  new  history,  writtea 
for  the  modern  busy  man. 

LODGE 
HISTORY 

OF  NATIONS 

The  story  of  each  nation  in  a  single  volume 
like  the  biography  of  a  man 

Today,  while  every  edition  of  the  news- 
papers is  centering  your  interest  on  Europe, 
you  can  begin  to  master  in  a  few  pleasant 
moments  each  evening  the  whole  stirring 
history  of  the  great  European  nations. 

Now,  while  your  interest  is  stirred,  is  the 
time  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  history 
which  is  the  surest  mark  of  a  really  well 
read  man. 

Yo u r  Copy  of 
the  free  History 
Booklet  is  Waiting 


It  tells  how  the  histories   of  the 
nations  have  at  last  been  written  in 
short  popular  style,  under  Senator 
Lodge's  direction,  for  the  busy     x  l  d. 
modern  man. 

The  booklet  contains  an 
essay  by  Senator  Lodge 
on  how  to  read  history 

profitably    and    a    col-      y    pi^a^e  send    me  by 

ored   frontispiece 
illustration. 
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Sent  Upon  Receipt 
of  Only  /-^ 

$1.00 


Energy — Force  —  Persistence 
Accomplishment—  SUCCESS 

ALL  HINGE  AROUND  THE 

Vital  Spark  of 
Personal  Power 

—GET  IT  BURNING  IN  YOUR  LIFE- 
AM  ACCOMI'LISMMENT  waits  upon  ENTHUSIASM  — 
Crcnville  KIci-mt  ^-tirn  up  the  KICh  T  in  mm.  His  inspiring 
untinK'«  Htinii  inanhowi  into  action — -he  Kcts  men  started 
and  kefp<4  ihein  koirk  on  the  hi^h  road  to  iK'lter  t>omtion, 
bijtJtrr  salary,  broader  achievement,  ^iijcial  prestige  and  in- 
fluence; menuil.  physical,  and  financial  [>ovver  and  proht. 

In  his  new  Ixxjk.  '  KLEISERS  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
TO  IMBLIC  SPEAKING.'*  he  concentrates  in  one  great 
big  emycloixrdic  volume  (2)^  inches  thick)  the  iK'St  fruits  of 
many  yrarw  ot  (iractical  exiienence.  sjH-cial  ^tudy  and  re- 
search in  the  husiness  of  inan-inspinnK — ix.Tsonafity  huild- 
inif  —  puhhc  Mpeukin;;  —  memory  traininK — handling  men — 
rradm^j  huiniin  nature — fieveluping  vocahular> — writing  and 
•txMkink:  lorreful.  convincing  English — developing  self-con- 
fiden* .-  -ac'juinng  a  fund  of  general  knowledge — cultivating 
k'-t-nu'----  of  insight  —  training  for  alertness  and  precision  of 
ludgmrnt.  etc  .  etc.  Make  hi**  life-work  VVCJRK  FOR 
YOU'  Mis  ideas  are  ri[>e  with  golden  dividends  for  the  man 
who  will  put  ihem  into  practise  in  his  life. 

EVERY  AMBITIOUS  MAN— 

Every  Law-ycr.  Preacher,  Teacher. Writer.  Speaker.  Member 
of  a  Kraternal  Order,  (IuIj,  etc..  Bu'-ines>  and  Professional 
Man  or  Woman  nhould  iJwn  this  Work. 

WHAT  THIS  BIG  BOOK  IS-AND  WHAT  IT  DOES 

It  is  a  large  octavo  volume.  10  inches  deep,  by  almost  7H 
wide,  and  2  Hi  incheti  thick-  Over  700  pages;  complete  index; 
handftoine  cluih  binding.  Aside  from  its  practical  value  as  a 
guide  in  actual  speaking  and  {M-rsonality  building,  it  affords 
mo^t  entertaining  reading  for  the  spare  moments  of  Chose 
4ntereste<l  in  tlie  subject. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  KNOWLEDGE 

H'*  draws  u|>on  the  capitalize*!  intelligence  of  the  world 
and'iuotes  the  l>est  thoughts  of  history's  greatest  thinkerson 
ail  phages  ot  ht^  subject. 

BUILD  PERSONALITY,  TRAIN  MEMORY,  ETC. 

Its  pages  brittle  witli  hints  and  suggestions  of  lasting  use 
and  value  to  the  man  of  brains  and  ambition.  A  casual  glance 
througti  itH  pages  reveals  surli  topics  as:  S<'lf -Consciousness 
and  S<-lf-<'onridenre — Oeveloping  the  Memory — Personal 
Magnet itiii  —I int>roving  the  MinrI — -Addres.ning  a  Jury — 
Abdominal  Breathing —  Prep.iration  - — Speaking  in  Large 
Building- —An<-cilole  and  Illustration — How  to  Handle  a 
Crowd — <H*siun — Distinct  Articulation  — Accent  and  Its 
Uses— Conviction  —  Human  Nature — Tones  of  \'oice — Wit 
and  Humor — Self-Control — Literary  Style  in  St>eaking  or 
Preaching — Developing  Personality- — Debate — Dignity  in 
Discourse. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC,  ETC. 

Advantage^  of  Writing — Reading— Advice  to  Beginners — 
Rules  for  Brieling — S[xMking  in  Business — Naturalness — 
Political  S^M-aking — Elo<juenci* — Pausing  —  Conversational 
Slyle^Dehlx'ralene^s  and  Rapidity — Knowleilge  of  Kacts — 
EitemfKjre  SiM'akinif — Kacial   KxpreH^ion — I'^aults  in  Si>cak- 

ing — Volume  of   Voice  —  VV'inning    the   Audjenct Sermon 

Building — Loiter  Writing — ApiM-aling  to  Emotion,  etc.,  etc. 

THIS  IS  BUT  A  MERE  SUGGESTION 

of  the  hundre«U  of  valuable  articles  contained  in  this  vital 
work.  It  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  brief  out  the  scorn*  of 
the  volume.  The  lew  '•ugg«'stive  titles  just  presente<i  arc 
merely  the  result  of  ha-tily  gl.inring  over  a  iiuml>erof  pages 
of  the  txxik. 


Only  $L00  Down 

Money  Back  if  Not 
Satitfied 


Only  Si  ditnnftnrl  llsmonth 
until  $.%  in  »U  liu  hr4>n  paid. 
Sign  and  iwn<l  uit  thr  CouiHin 
t>rli>w  with  $1  anil  wp  will 
■rnd  you  llni  unutiiai  Ik.tk 
for  t^"!!  dnvt'  frrr  Flaniina- 
ti..n.  If  at  till'  rnd  ..t  that 
tiiii.-  tl,.-  Wi.rk  i»  not  »ali*.- 
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Special    Instalment    Privilege   Coupon 

.A  Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking. 

Fl'NK  *  WAdNAI.I.S  (tlMPA^fV.  !IM-«a  Fnurtll   ATrniir    N.  Y.   I 
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to  a  halt  and  I  saw,  close  against  the  wall, 
a  low  mound  marked  by  a  plain  wooden 
cross.  A  faded  wreath  of  wild  flowers  lay 
on  the  rough  sod.  There  was  no- inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  to  tell  whose  grave  it  was 
that  lay  in  unhallowed  ground,  just  outside 
the  enclosure  reserved  for  more  worthy 
clay. 

Removing  his  hat  the  old  man  raised  his 
brimming  eyes  to  mine  and  spoke  at  last, 
huskily,  and  trembhngly: 

"You  do  not  need  to  be  told,  Monsieur, 
what  lies  here.  Observe.  They  dug  this 
grave  close  to  the  w  all.  Beneath  that  pop- 
lar Paul  embraced  me  in  farewell.  His  last 
words  were: 

"  ■  Some  day  France  wiU  know  that  I  died, 
not  as  a  traitor  or  coward,  but  in  protest 
against  tjranny  and  e^^l.  and  for  my  faith 
in  the  future  regeneration  of  mankind.'  " 


SAME 

ADORE.*® 

DATE STATE. 


HIGHER  PREPAREDNESS 

HOW  EXCELLENT  are  the  argu- 
ments for  preparedness!  As  one  re- 
views them,  whether  volunteered  by  zeal- 
ous military  authorities  or  by  patriots  in 
civilian  dress,  they  seem  unanswerable. 
For  example,  there  was  that  cartoon  that 
appeared  early  in  November,  showing  the 
New  England  housewife  before  Thanks- 
gi\'ing.  Who  that  looked  on  it  could  deny 
that,  when  the  great  American  feast-day 
came  to  that  household,  preparedness  would 
triumph,  evidenced  in  this  standing  army 
of  all  the  conceivable  viands  dear  to  our 
hearts — and  stomachs?  And  this  is  only 
one  of  the  multitudinous  examples  of  pre- 
paredness in  the  humbler  affairs  of  life 
upon  which  the  various  writers  and  speak- 
ers have  drawn  for  proof  that  unprepared- 
ne.ss  in  the  military  field  is  folly.  In  the 
Saturday  magazine  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  Simeon  Strunsky  points  to  sport, 
and  remarks  on  the  excellent  example  of 
preparedness  that  the  Harvard  football 
team  exhibits.  Througli  Harvard's  ex- 
ample American  colleges  have  been  taught 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  play  football. 
The  important  thing  is  to  win,  and  pre- 
paredness does  it.  Advancing  his  remarks 
to  "the  highest  forms  of  j^reparedness,"  Mr. 
Strunsky  continues: 

This  consists  in  knowing  exactly  what 
you  want  and  in  making  up  your  mind  to 
pay  the  price.  It  consists  in  sweeping  the 
brain  clear  of  preconceived  notions,  of  an- 
cient prejudices,  of  enervating  sentimentali- 
ties. It  consists  in  recognizing  that  you 
can  not  eat  your  ])ie  and  have  it.  It  is  an 
ideal,  but  it  may  be  attainable.  The  Ger- 
mans come  nearer  to  it  than  any  of  their 
opponents,  wlien  they  set  out  to  hack 
througli  in  order  to  get  at  what  they  want. 
Anything  else  is  hypocrisy  or  senility.  The 
Fn-nch  think  that  wars  may  be  won  not  by 
luuking  tlirough.  l>ut  by  dashing  through 
inagnilic(>ntly  like  Bayard  on  horstiback. 
The  English  think  that  wars  may  be  won 
by  debating  through,  according  to  set  rules, 
like  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Wages 
of  Domestif  Servants  (Ireland)  Bill. 

This  ideal  of  knowing  what  you  are  about 
lias  been  attained  by  a  writer  on  the  Eve- 
tiiiig  Mnil,  who  signs  liimsclf  "Ex-U.  S. 
Officer": 

"And  it  would  seem  lliat   tiie  (iermans 


have  more  trul3-  grasped  the  philosophy  of 
life.  Is  it  not  the  ruthless  ones  who  win? 
Do  not  those  who  live  up  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ  go  down  before  the  followers  of 
Dnvid  Harum,  who  taught,  'Do  to  others 
what  they  want  to  do  to  you,  and  do  it 
first'?  You  know  what  happened  to 
Christ?" 

Nietzsche  tried  to  say  this  in  a  dozen 
volumes  and  did  not  quite  succeed.  It  is 
Nietzsche  with  a  punch  to  it.  What  a 
motto  to  print  in  red  ink  on  the  outside 
of  preparedness  envelops: 

"Remember  what  haippened  to  Christ!" 


\f^HY  CHILDREN  TRUST  BEN  LINDSEY 

JUDGE  LINDSEY,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Denver,  and  of  the  Oscar  II., 
was  recently  fined  $500  for  refusing  to  be- 
tray the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  a 
twelve-year-old  boy.  A  higher  tribunal 
termed  his  apparently  Quixotic  action  con- 
tempt of  court,  inasmuch  as  the  informa^- 
tion  the  boy  had  given  Judge  Lindse5",under 
pledge  of  secrecy,  was  wanted  as  evidence 
in  a  sensational  murder  case.  The  Judge's 
owTi  explanation  of  his  stubborn  silence  is 
that,  had  he  divulged  the  boy's  secret, 
nearly  all  that  he  has  accomplished  in  the 
handling  of  delinquent  children  in  Denver 
during  the  past  years  would  be  instantly 
and  utterly  destroj^ed,  as  well  as  any  chance 
of  further  work  in  the  future.  For  his 
results  are  almost  wholly  gained  by  the 
establishment  of  relations  of  confidence 
between  the  small  culprits  and  the  Judge. 
He  found  early  in  his  labors  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  that  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is 
to  get  a  plausible  storj'  from  a  child;  and 
the  hardest  thing  to  get  the  truth.  In  the 
proceedings  of  other  courts,  it  seemed  to 
him,  the  State  put  a  premium  on  lies.    He 

was  resolved  that  within  his  own  jurisdic- 

r. 
tion  new  methods  would  be  tried,  and  the 

premium  would  be  placed  upon  truth.  The 
old  rule  was:  "Get  a  man  and  hurt  him" — 
from  this,  he  says,  grew  the  "third-degree" 
e.xamination.  The  trouble  was.  and  is, 
that  a  hurt  man  always  wants  to  hurt  back. 
And  so  does  a  hurt  boy.  So  the  Judge 
tried  gentler  methods,  perfecting  them 
gradually  as  the  years  brought  experience. 
He  declares  now  that  "I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  case  in  a  thousand  where  a 
child  gets  away  from  us  with  a  lie  on  his 
soul,"  and  this  has  been  accomphshed  by 
substituting  confidence  for  fear  in  the  cul- 
prit's mind.  The  only  danger  in  the 
gentler  method  is  that  the  child  as  well  as 
the  Judge  may  be  misled.  How  this  may 
come  about  is  exemplified  by  a  story  told 
in  the  course  of  an  article  by  Judge  Lindsey 
wTitten  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

The  little  boy  of  ten  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  lying  to  his  mother.  She  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  was  because  of  her  own 
severity,  often  the  cause  of  lies  among 
children. 

Mother  came  home  and  found  a  vase 
shattered  on  the  floor.  It  had  evidently 
been  toppled  from  a  pedestal  in  the  room 
through     the     carelessness     of     Tommj\ 
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Detroit 


REDUCING  horsedrawn  haulage  costs  to 
fractions  with  Federalized  Transportation 
has  proven  the  efficient  service-giving  qualities 
of  Federal  trucks  in  over  five  thousand  instal- 
lations. 

You  are  vitally  interested  in  cutting  all  possi- 
ble corners  in  the  running  expenses  of  your 
business.  How  about  your  traffic  department? 
Is  it  using  the  horsedrawn  methods  of 
"Yesterday"  or  the  "up-to-the-minute"  Fed- 
eralized Transportation  ? 

Our  Department  of  Traffic  Engineering  has 
sho'wn  the  great  saving  that  Federalized 
Transportation  is  making  under  widely  vary- 
ing conditions. 

May  we  show  you  how  the  Federal  way  is 
the  road  of  low  cost  haulage  in  your  business? 


Motor  Truck  Company 

Michigan 


M 
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Mother  jumped  to  that  conclusion.  It 
seemed  so  natural. 

•"Tommy,"  she  said,  "you  broke  that 
vase." 

•'No,  mama,"  said  Tommy,  "I  didn't 
do  it." 

"But  you  did,"  persisted  mother.  •*  You 
did.  tho,  and  you  mustn't  lie  to  mother," 
and  mother  took  little  Tommy  in  her  arms 
and  told  him  how  it  hurt  her  much  more 
to  have  him  lie  to  her  than  the  loss  of  the 
vase,  and  moth(;r  would  cry  if  Tommy 
persisted  in  lying. 

"Xow,  Tommy,  "  said  mother,  "you  will 
tell  mama  the  truth — I  know  you  Txill. 
You  broke  the  vase,  didn't  you?"  And 
Tommy  said,  as  he  looked  into  mother's 
eyes: 

"Yes,  mother,  1  did  it;  now,  you  won't 
crj'.  will  you?" 

"No,"  said  mother,  "but  you  must 
never  do  it  again." 

The  next  day  mother  gets  a  note  from 
the  gas  company  sajnng  the  meter-man 
stumbled  against  the  pedestal  in  the  house 
when  moving  the  step-ladder  and  broke 
the  vase.  "If  a  bill  is  sent  the  damages 
will  gladly  be  paid." 

Mother  calls  Tommy  to  know  why  he 
"lied."     H«'  e.xplains: 

"Hut,  mama,  you  .said  1  did  it.  didn't 
you? — and  you  would  crj'  if  I  didn't  tell 
you,  and  I  didn't  want  you  to  crj." 

Now,  that  is  not  a  supposititious  story. 
It  actually  hai)pen<'d.  It  is  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  conflicts  in  a  child's  mind,  of  its 
mental  difficulties,  of  its  impressionable 
.soul,  of  its  own  struggles;  when  you  come  to 
g(>t  the  truth  it  all  involves  the  psychology' 
of  fear  on  the  one  hand  and  love  and  con- 
fidence on  the  other.  So,  you  see,  in  the 
liands  of  a  bungler,  or  even  an  average 
mother,  the  thing  can  be  overdone.  It  is 
simply  misunderstood. 

Children  lie  for  various  reasons,  but  one 
of  the  surest  is  that  of  fear.  One  of  the 
charges  brought  against  .ludge  Lindsey 
n'<-ently  was  that  he  had  released  a  colored 
man  who  was  chargt'd  with  a  statutory 
ofTens«>  against  a  UttU'  girl.  He  admits  thai 
this  hapi)ened,  but  the  true  story  is,  as  he 
di.Hcloses  it,  illuminating.  It  was  found  that 
the  little  girl's  fear  of  a  scolding  or  i)erha])s 
a  whipping,  and  her  anxiety  to  explain 
an  ab.s<'nce  from  home  overnight  that 
would  surely  incur  punishm«>nt,  had  led 
her  to  «>volve  a  tale,  basfxl  on  too  literal 
warnings  of  danger  in  the  strei^ts  at  night, 
that  was  absolutely  without  foundation, 
but  that  came  near  .sending  a  human  l>eing 
to  prison  on  a  "lynchable"  offen.se.  The 
result  of  such  exiM'riences  as  this  is  that 
there  is  never  a  threat  of  punishment  in  the 
Denver  .Juvenile  Court,  and  the  "third  d*'- 
grt>e"  there  is  of  a  new  sort,  ba,sed  on  prac- 
tical child-psycholog\-.     .Says  the  Judge: 

I  would  say  that  the  chief  factors  in 
t«*ts  of  this  kind  are  confidence  and  under- 
sfjin<iing  of  hunuin  hearts  and  souls. 
Above  all  else  is  sympathy.  Sympathy  is  a 
divine  instrument  when  wi.soly  used. 

You  know,  I  sui)|>ose,  that  the  average 
girl  who  has  violate*!  the  moral  law  would 
rather  tell  almost  any  one  but  her  own 
mother.  Now,  in  getting  the  truth  out  of 
children,  we  invarialily  ask  the  parents  for 
p«-rmis.sion  to  talk  with  them  in  private. 
If  it  is  a  girl,  I  always  sit  with  the  woman 


assistant  judge,  herself  a  mother  and 
teacher  of  experience.  We  find  that  almost 
immediately,  when  we  are  alone,  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  to  change;  the  child  that 
was  dumb  and  seemingly  cold  and  obstinate 
perceptibly  thaws;  a  new  expression  comes 
into  the  face;  you  feel  in  a  different 
atmosphere.  Where  before  she  was  silent, 
she  is  now  animated  \v'ith  explanations  and 
statements.  In  many  cases  it  is  as  tho 
some  spell  had  been  broken. 

We  first  trj'  to  get  the  truth  without 
entering  into  any  deep,  confidential  rela- 
tions. We  get  the  truth  so  we  can  use  it 
if  it  seems  necessan,'. 

If  it  seems  impossible  to  get  the  truth  in 
that  way  we  then  enter  the  next  stage  of 
deepest  confidence  with  the  understanding 
that  what  is  said  will  not  be  used  against  the 
child  or  any  one  else  to  her  embarrassment; 
and  that  she  need  not  tell  the  truth  to  any- 
one else  unless  it  is  of  her  own  free  volition, 
altho  we  always  advise  that  the  truth  be 
told  to  the  parents.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  we  can  get  the  consent  of  the  child  to 
tell  it  to  almost  any  one  but  her  parents. 
This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  girls 
whose  reputations  are  involved. 

There  are  a  number  of  theories  as  to 
whj'  it  is  so.  But  the  average  man  only 
need  ask  himself  why  it  is  so  and  he  will 
perhaps  find  in  his  own  soul  a  satisfactory- 
answer.  There  are  a  few  parents  whose 
confidences  are  so  isasely  established  be- 
tween children  that  the  child  prefers 
mostly  to  tell  the  parent.  I  am  inchned 
to  believe  that  that  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  even  with  what  we  might  call 
the  best  of  i)arents.  With  some  girls  fear 
of  hurting  the  feelings  of  their  own  parents 
is  a  moving  cause,  because  they  love  their 
parents,  and  yet,  again,  because  of  their 
fear  and  liatred  of  tlie  parent.  We  may 
have  this  same  result  from  exacth'  op- 
posite motives. 

Judge  Lindsey  will  say  Uttle  in  regard  to 
the  famous  "Wright  case"  that  led  to  his 
fine  for  contempt  of  court.  We  know  onlj* 
that  Mrs.  Bertlia  Wright  was  accused  on 
rather  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of 
shooting  and  killing  her  husband,  and  was 
acquitted  partly  through  her  twelve-year- 
old  son's  testimony.  The  Judge  refused  to 
tell  the  Denver  authorities  whether  the 
boy's  testimony  in  the  trial  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  storj-  the  boy  had  told  him  in 
confidence.  But,  sketchily,  he  gives  us  a 
hint  a.s  to  how  well  his  methods  worked  in 
this  case: 

I  am  keeping  notes  of  interesting  eases 
that  will  furnish  valuable  material  for  a 
number  of  books  that  1  liope  to  write  when 
I  shall  cease  to  be  the  active  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver.  You  might 
read  a  case  then  entitled:  "The  Strange 
Case  of  Bettie  Bright,  Charged  with 
Murder."  It  might  conclude  with  a  state- 
ment something  like  this: 

"The  real  trutli  as  to  who  fired  the  fatal 
shot  that  killed  John  Bright  turned  on  the 
testimony  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  but  no- 
body got  it  right — neither  the  prosecution 
nor  the  defendant.  Only  two  persons  in  the 
world  know  who  fired  the  fatal  shot.  And 
it  is  positive  that  one  of  the  persons  who 
did  not  know  who  fired  the  shot  that 
killed  John  Bright  was  tlie  defendant  her- 
self. Yes,  she  honestly  believes  she  did 
know,  but  I  know  that  she  didn't." 

And    then    the    stor>-    might    explain    a 


strange  and  interesting  test  that  has  neAer 
failed  to  bring  the  truth,  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, never  wiU.  It  was  tried  upon 
Tommy  Bright,  and  it  worked.  There  were 
circumstances  confused  and  misimderstood 
by  others  that  made  it  absolutely  positive 
that  the  test  did  work.  It  was  reliable. 
It  brought  the  real  truth  that  has  never 
come  out,  and  perhaps  never  will — that 
was  only  suppre*t  through  the  stupidities 
of  the  criminal  law  so  that  only  two  persons 
in  the  world  know  positively  who  fired  the 
shot  that  killed  John  Bright,  and  the  de- 
fendant in  the  case  was  not  one  of  them. 
You  may  get  something  out  of  this  and  you 
maj'  not.  But  you  don't  know  what  I 
know,  and  perhaps  you  never  will.  It 
is  buried  in  the  unuttered  confidences  of 
the  new  institution  that  in  some  respects 
is  as  strange  and  as  misunderstood  as  it  is 
new  and  glorious — the  Juvenile  Court. 

Isn't  it  better  to  get  the  truth  under 
these  eonditio.ns  than  not  to  get  it  at  all; 
and  isn't  it  better  to  have  that  truth  re- 
posing siu-ely  and  certainly,  known  to  be 
the  truth,  in  the  confidence  of  some  one, 
especially  if  that  some  one  is  in  a  position  to 
help  and  not  hurt,  to  uplift  and  not  de- 
grade, to  love  and  not  hate,  to  be  of  real 
service  to  storm-tossed,  broken,  agonized, 
troubled,  human  souls?  We  know  it  has- 
helped  in  the  Juvenile  Com-t  when  all  else 
failed.  

METROPOLITAN   NIGHT'S  ENTER- 
TAINMENT 

A  X  invasion  of  New  Y'ork  has  takeu 
-^^-  place  at  last.  For  months  we  have 
been  treated  to  liuid  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions in  many  magazines  of  invasions 
by  Germans  or  bombardments  by  the 
British  fleet,  and  now  at  last  when  an  in- 
vasion does  come,  it  arrives  peacefully  iu 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  is  well  taken 
care  of,  not  by  our  reserve  army  of  fourteen 
men,  but  by  two  industrious,  tho  sorelj' 
beset,  members  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force.  It  began  \sith  the  wreck  of  the  barge 
El  Paso,  which  was  rammed  by  the  down- 
easter  North  Star.  As  an  immediate  result 
of  this  coUision,  the  barge  sank,  and  three 
hundred  cattle  and  sheep  were  cast  into- 
the  icj'  waters  of  New  York  Harbor.  Of 
these  some  fifty  puffed  their  way  to  the 
Batten,-  and  scrambled  and  plimged  about 
along  the  sea-wall  until  Patrolmen  Timmins 
and  F^tzpatrick,  Axith  the  aid  of  firemen 
from  the  fire-boat  New  Yorker,  pulled  them 
out.  After  this,  the  animals,  in  gratitude 
for  having  their  hves  saved,  should  have 
gratuitously  rounded  themselves  up  and 
corraled  each  other  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Aquarium,  until  the  somewhat  be- 
wildered patrolmen  could  decide  what 
might  be  done  -nith  them.  But,  as  the 
Tribu7ie's  account  of  the  incident  reminds 
us,  "the  simple  country-  animals  had  no 
trust  in  city  folk."  Possibly  scenting  the 
lambs  and  bulls  of  WaU  Street,  they  fled 
across  the  expanse  of  Batten,-  Park,  with 
the  policemen  after  them.  We  read  on: 
In  a  moment  the  whole  park  took  upon 


PURE    WATER     IS    INDISPENSABLE    TO    HEALTH. 
POLAND  WATER  can  be  obtained  everj'where. 
Drink  Poland  at  home  and  away  from  home,  and 
avoid   the   consequences  of  a  change  of  water. 
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How  Many  Cars  Have  Hides? 

(A  Sequel  to  ''How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow?") 


I 


T  IS  a  fact  that  more  cars  are  now  upholstered  in 
Du   Pont   Fabrikoid  than  in  any  other  material. 


The  number  of  automobiles  upholstered  in  hide  leather,  counting  all  grades, 
real  gram  leather  and  splits  or  so-called  "genuine  leather,"  is  steadily  diminishing. 

About  20%  of  the  new  pleasure  cars  sold  in  1915  were  upholstered  in  hides  or 
hide  splits.  About  10%  were  upholstered  in  cloth.  Of  the  remaining  70%  uphol- 
stered in  leather  substitutes,  the  majority  were  in  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Motor 
Quality. 

Four  years  ago  nearly  all  automobiles  were  upholstered  in  good  leather,  but 
1915  production  was  just  about  twice  that  of  1912  ;  in  the  meantime  the  hide 
supply  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and  finally  the  war  demand  for  shoe  and 
harness  leather  has  made  prices  soar. 

The  attempt  to  meet  the  famine  in  real  grain  leather,  by  splitting  the  hides 
and  selling  the  coated  and  embossed  splits  as  "genuine  leather,"  has  been  a  failure. 

The  public  has  learned  by  experience  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
real  grain  leather  and  so-called  "genuine  leather."  Today  automobile  manufac- 
turers face  the  choice  of  real  grain  leather  or  its  nearest  popular  competitor, 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid. 

Real  grain  leather,  because  of  its  scarcity  and  high  price,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  popular  priced  models  that  are  produced  in  any  considerable  quantity.  There- 
fore, since  coated  splits,  masquerading  as  "genuine  leather,"  have  proved  imprac- 
tical, the  decision  of  the  greatest  makers  of  popular  cars  has  been  in  favor  of 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Motor  Quality,  proved  the  most  desirable  after  several  years' 
use  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  is  not  leather,  but  a  scientific  substitute  therefor,  which 
has  made  good.  It  has  the  artistic  appearance  and  luxury  of  real  grain  leather, 
and  in  addition  is  waterproof,  washable,  and  will  outwear  the  grade  of  "genuine 
leather"  used  on  90%  of  the  cars  that  *'have  hides." 

Fabrikoid  Rayntite  Tops  are  guaranteed  one  year 
against  leaking.  They  do  not  get  shabby  because  they  are 
washable  and  fadeless,  and  will  not  hold  grease  nor  dust. 

Booklet  and  small  sample  sent  free 
A  usable  piece,  18x25  inches,  sent  postpaid  for  50c 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

(Works  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.) 
Canadian  Factory  and   Sales  Office,  TORONTO 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Leather  Substitutes 
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A  Year's  Growth  in  Goad  Will 


A  year  ago  this  time  Dodge  Brothers  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as 
manufacturers  of  a  very  large  volume  of  motor  car  parts. 

This  reputation  aroused  extraordinary  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
when  it  was  announced  that  they  would  build  a  motor  car.  Thousands  of 
dealers  were  eager  to  represent  them.  Thousands  of  orders  were  placed  by 
individual  buyers. 

But  as  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  Dodge  Brothers  were  still  on  trial  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  car  as  a  car  was  an  unknown  quantity. 

In  January,  1915,  a  few  of  the  cars  began  to  be  shipped  from  the  factory; 
and  a  few  individual  good  opinions  began  to  be  formed. 

The  growth  of  this  volume  of  good  opinion  was  in  exact  ratio,  at  first,  to 
the  growth  of  the  volume  of  production. 

But  not  many  weeks  had  passed  before  the  reputation  of  the  car  outstripped 
the  capacity  to  produce. 

The  good  news  of  its  performance  travelled  faster  than  the  supply — in  sixty 
days'  time  there  was  a  waiting  list  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Substantially  the  same  state  of  affairs  has  existed  ever  since,  and  exists  today, 
in  spite  of  largely  increased  production. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  and  definite  public  opinion  now  in  this  country 
concerning  Dodge  Brothers  car. 

Nearly  every  man  or  woman  you  meet  has  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  kind  of  a 
car  it  is. 

How  friendly  and  how  favorable  that  idea  is  you  probably  know  so  well  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details. 

In  twelve  months'  time  the  American  people  have  bought  more  than 
thirty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of  Dodge  Brothers  cars. 

This  is  a  notable  record  for  one  year  even  in  an  industry  which  has  been 
marked  by  many  amazing  achievements.  For  a  first  year,  it  stands  abso- 
lutely unique  and  alone. 

But  the  sales  growth,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  as  nothing,  in  importance, 
compared  to  the  growth  of  a  very  favorable  public  opinion  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  car. 

This  phase  of  the  year's  work  is  very  gratifying  to  Dodge  Brothers  and  to 
their  representatives  everywhere. 

It  goes  wilhout  saying  that  Dodge  Brothers  will  txever  do  anything,  or  permit  anything 
to  be  done,  which  might  jeopardize  the  standing  of  the  car  with  the  American  public. 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  complete, 

is  $785  If.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  ladd  freight  from  Detroit) 


The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster, 
•  complete,  including  regular  mohair  top,  is 
$950  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335   (add  freight  from  Detroit) 
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itself  the  appearance  of  a  busy  daj'  on  a 
ranch.  Slieep  darted  here  and  there  hke 
rabbits.  Tlie  lowing  kine  wound  o'er  the 
lea,  not  to  mention  park  benches  and  lawn 
railings,  with  Fitzpatriek  and  Tininiins  two 
jumps  behind.  At  the  close  of  a  half-hour 
the  two  patrolmen  had  each  a  minimum  al- 
lowance of  breath,  two  shins  badly  skinned 
through  falling  over  obstructions  which  the 
steers  jumped,  and  seventeen  cattle  and 
sheep  penned  in  an  impromptu  barn-yard  of 
park  benches. 

Firemen  who  had  joined  the  chase  had 
eight  more.  The  lure  of  the  great  city  had 
got  the  remainder  of  the  survivors.  Long- 
shoremen in  one  of  the  water-front  saloons 
were  seized  -with  a  sudden  fit  of  temperance 
when  a  soaked  sheep  poked  its  head  through 
the  half -open  door  and  then  withdrew, 
leaving  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor  from  its 
dripping  fleece. 

This  wanderer  was  later  picked  up  in 
Wall  Street  sitting  on  the  curb  and  shiver- 
ing. It  was  added  to  the  Battery  stock- 
yard, controlled  by  Timmins  &  Fitz- 
patriek, Ltd. — chiefly  ltd.,  that  is,  as  to 
wind  and  temper.  Several  more  of  the  lost 
lambs  Wandered  in  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  and  were  seen  no  more. 
Only  the  Greek  and  SjTian  housewives 
know  their  fate. 

Still  others  strayed  toward  the  Staten 
Island  ferry,  where  commuters  for  Rich- 
mond, ])eing  of  frugal  instincts,  lent  them 
the  i)rice  of  the  ride  across  the  bay. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  where  did  them 
sheep  come  from?"  a  gateman  demanded 
when  asked  if  he  had  seen  any  of  the  scat- 
tered flock.  "Seven  men  went  across  on 
the  last  boat,  each  of  them  leading  a 
woolly  lamb.    I  thought  I  had  the  willies." 

When  the  state  of  affairs  was  explained, 
ho  gnmted.  "Lamb  chops,"  he  announced 
enigmatically.  "I  know  one  of  those 
feUers,  and  I  bet  I  get  some." 


HORRORS  FOR  SALE 

npHE  auctioning  off  of  Eden  has  com- 
-*-  menced.  Last  summer  it  was  an- 
nounced that  New  York's  famous  old-time 
entertainment-house,  the  Eden  Musee, 
was  soon  to  close  its  doors.  That  was  sad 
news  enough,  for,  tho  but  thirty  years  old,  the 
Eden  Alusee  was  a  landmark  in  the  city. 
Its  "Chamber  of  Horrors"  was  at  one 
time  better  known  throughout  the  country 
than  was  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
Capitolat Washington.  Butnowfallsduethe 
unhappy  task  of  actuallj'  routing  out  from 
their  established  niches  all  the  frightful  ce- 
lebrities and  the  celebrated  frights  planted 
there  during  the  past  three  decades.  It  is  a 
humiliating  moment,  for  even  a  waxen  celeb- 
rity has  his  dignity  to  preserve;  and  espe- 
cially hard  it  is  for  those  effigies  whose  fame 
has  outlived  that  of  their  flesh-and-blood 
counterparts.  Auctioneers,  however,  wait 
for  no  man,  nor  are  they  respecters  of  per- 
sons living  or  waxen,  and  under  the  hammer 
aU  must  go.  As  the  New  York  Tribune 
describes  the  situation: 


FOR  m  HCN 
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Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  all  his  properties, 
consisting  of  one  tin  helmet,  one  papier- 
mache  breastplate,  two  lead  medals,  one 
suit  of  white  broadcloth,  and  one  pair  of 
dragoon  boots  which  he  has  not  had  off  in 
twentj^  years,  will  be  sold  at  auction  on 
Monday.  With  him  on  that  date  will  pass 
into  the  limbo  of  yesterday  King  George, 
JNIarshall  P.  Wilder,  Mayor  Mitehel, 
Julius  Ca?sar,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Czar 
Nicholas,  Anna  Held,  Cleopatra,  Queen 
Victoria,  ]Mutt  and  Jeff,  other  famous 
characters  of  history,  and  the  Eden 
JMusee. 

The  Dying  Gamekeeper  has  given  up 
gasping  after  a  thirty-year  struggle  for  life, 
and  now  lies  stark  and  still  in  the  Chamber 
of  HoiTors.  Over  him  in  an  even  deeper 
gloom  than  heretofore  shrouded  that 
shrine  of  terror  bends  the  villainous 
poacher.  It  took  him  a  generation  and  a 
half  to  get  his  victim,  but  he  has  done  it 
now,  and  he  gi'ins  in  horrid  satisfaction  in 
the  darkness  that  shrouds  the  old  Musee. 

At  s the  gate,  the  "amazingly  lifehke 
representation  of  a  New  York  pohceman," 
a  reUc  of  the 'time  when  cops  were  seven 
feet  tall  and  wore  their  beards  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Third  Empire,  is  near  the 
end  of  his  vigil. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  horse-cars  run- 
ning down  Twenty-third  Street  stopt 
before  the  door  of  the  Eden  Musee,  and  on 
Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue  the  passenger 
was  advised  to  "change  here"  for  the  wax- 
works palace.  Now  it  stands  with  dark- 
ened doors  while  humanitj'-packed  trolleys 
plunge  past,  and  the  crowds  it  liu-ed  in 
former  times  are  thronging  the  Hippodrome 
two  miles  away.  A  Tribune  reporter  sought 
entrance  to  the  edifice  soon  after  the 
auctioneers  had  taken  possession.  He 
describes  the  scene  of  desolation: 

Inside,  where  a  few  electric  bulbs  still 
glimmered,  the  Rulers  of  the  World,  the 
Heroes  of  History,  and  the  J'avorites  of 
the  Stage  stood  in  the  gloom,  mute  be- 
neath the  indignity  of  a  tag,  bearing  a  lot- 
number.  Workmen  moved  to  and  fro, their 
irreverent  footfalls  echoing  loudly,  their 
arms  filled  with  costumes,  which  they  were 
sorting.  Piled  on  the  floor  were  Roman 
togas,  plush  doublets,  savage  trappings, 
crowns,  and  scepters,  helmets  and  breast- 
plates. Stretched  along  a  rail  was  the 
crimson  and  gold  train  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  real  velvet  bordered  with  real 
ermine,  which  cost  w^hen  new  $12,000. 

In  a  corner  the  lady  who  yester-year, 
and  many  before  that,  was  wont  to  powder 
her  no&e  and  then  glance  shyly  at  her 
escort,  had  violated  aU  feminine  tradition 
by  stopping  after  a  generation  of  constant 
practise. 

Below,  in  the  crypt,  the  auctioneers  were 
busj^  taking  inventory  of  the  assorted 
liorrors. 

"Electric  chair,"  one  of  them  droned. 
"(Juillotine,  elephant  squashing  a  nigger, 
twenty-four  death-masks  of  the  Presidents." 

From  behind  the  grille,  where  she  had 
waited  momentary  execution  since  1883, 
Charlotte  Corday  looked  imploringly  at  her 
deliverers. 

On  the  floor  above  the  workmen  had 
tramped  away.  Only  one  man  remained, 
a  portly  person  in  a  gray  uniform,  last 
of  the  guards  of  the  passing  Musee.  Amid 
the  ruins  of  a  former  day  he  appeared 
wobegone  and  hopeless. 
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PISTOIV  RINGS 


LESSCARBONMORLPOWLq 


EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS  have  perfect 
elasticity  from  three  points,  meaning  an  even 
distribution  of  pressure  all  around,  and  a 
decrease  in  friction. 

A  FEW  "EVER  TIGHT"  FACTS 

EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

produce  perfect  compression 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

produce  more  power 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

decrease  maintenance  cost 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

eliminate  carbon  troubles 
No  matter  how  your  cylinders  wear,  do  not 
rebore,  as  EVER  TIGHT  PISTOX  RINGS  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  worn  parts.    Write  today  to 

EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RING  CO. 

1422  Chestnut  St.  •  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


^rWortho/Tire$175 

i£  J  VULCANIZING-  1^^ 


Anyone— Anywhere; 

in  6  to  10  minutes  can  repair  any 
puncture  or  blowout  to  17  in.  with- 
out burning  the  tire.  Save  7.^  per  cent  on 
inner  tubes.  Season's  supply  of  Perma- 
Tite,  emery  cloth,  scissora  and  cement 
in  air  tight  can:  wt,  10  oz.  $1.75  poBt- 
paid  or  at  your  Dealer's. 


17  in. 

/  Blowout  I 

/Repaired! 

/in  lO  mln.l 

without 

Heat 


gRMA 
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SELF-VULCANIZING 

FABRIC  &  RUBBER  PATCH 


Eliminates  the  Vulcanizer  and  extra  Inner 
Tubes.  Nn  acids  Simple,  tiafe,  economical.  Guar- 
antoed  to  HOLD.  Big  demand  from  satisfied  users. 
Dealers  Take  Note  and  investigate. 

Generous  Sample  and  Perma-Tile  Book  FREE 

Showa  how  Penna-Tite  eaves  Time.  Money. 
Trouble,  Tires  and  makes  you  safe  anywhere.  Vou 
need  Ferma-Tite,  Now. 

Motor  Supplies    iWanufacturlns  Co. 
D*pt,IO     21  Fifth  St.  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,    Minn. 


FOR  XMAS-A  TYPEWRITER 


Look  atthese  bargains!  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in 
our  own  Factories,  and  guaranteed  iorone  year, 
liemingtous  $20  to  $55  Smiths  $1S  to  ?40 
l'nilern'ooils?».'>  to  $GU  Ratals  $23  to  S4.^ 
U  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50        Olivers  $^0  to  $35 

We  have  all  makes.     Send  for  catalog 
and  address  oi   nearest  branch    office, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,Inc„345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  !DEAS 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.    $1,000,000  in 

^^^^■^^"■■■^^^^■■■"    prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Typewriter   Opportunity 

Will  you  let  me  send  yon  tliis  Standard  Visible 
Typewriter— tlie  Fam6us  Model  No.  5  OLIVER  with 
Inbuilt  Tabulator  and  Back  Sparer 
—on  FREE  TRI.AL?  No  money 
inadvance-no  deposit— no  C.O.D. 
If  you  find  it  to  be  the  hiest  type- 
writer you  ever  saw  and  want  to 
keep  it,  I  will  make  you  a  price  that 
is  lower  than  wholesale — lower  than 
the  lowest  agents'  prices — and  you 
can  let  typewriter  pay  for  itself 
out  of  what  it  earns  for  you.  Full 
Standard  Equipment  with  ma- 
chine. LIFE  GU..<R.\NTEE.  Be- 
cause there  are  no  American  Type 
writers  going  to  Europe  just  now.  Model  No.  5 

I  can  make  you  a  wonderful  price 

inducement.     BE   SURE   AND   SEND    TODAY  for  free 
Catalog  and   Full   Details   of  this   Greatest  of  Typewriter 
Offers.    All  information  absolutely  free. 
General  Manager,  TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1510-37M  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago  (34 J) 
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"It's  kind  of  sad  to  see  it  go,"  he  said, 
patting  the  knee  of  Queen  Victoria  af- 
feftionately.  "It  was  nice,  wasn't  it,  when 
there  weren't  no  mo\ies  to  steal  your 
nickels,  and  all  the  folk  from  Newark,  and 
even  Philadelphia,  used  to  flock  here/ 
Many  a  kid  I've  carried  outa  the  chamber 
below,  howling  his  head  off,  and  having  a 
wonderful  time.  There  was  a  million 
dollars  spent  in  this  place,  first  and  last, 
anfl  now  they  are  going  to  sell  the  statues 
and  gowns  and  everything.  The  old  build- 
ing is  coming  down,  too,  and  a  sixteen- 
story  sky-scraper  going  up  in  its  place." 

He  paused,  choked  with  emotion.  Deep 
silence  came  over  the  shadow-filled  hall, 
lirokcn  only  by  the  snore  of  the  Sleeping 
<Iiiard,  that  marvelous  waxwork  that  has 
slumbered  on  a  chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
f  ;rand  Hall  so  long  that  he  has  out-Kipped 
Van  Winkle. 


.\.MERICA  ONCE  MORE  INVADED 

ONE  of  America's  favorite  pastimes  at 
present,  seemingly,  is  the  invasion  of 
.\nierica.  The  MetropolUnn  Magazine  dev- 
asfates  New  England  and  42-centimeters 
New  York  City  into  debris.  McClure's  has 
us  overrun  with  Teutons.  The  Falher- 
/«;<(/ smuggles  in  a  British  army  that  WTeaks 
havoc  in  various  portions  of  our  fair  land. 
The  New  York  American  presents  a  horde 
of  Japanese,  whose  cleverness  is  only 
equaled  by  their  industry  in  destroying  our 
fOMiniercial  and  social  fal)ric  and  reducing 
the  United  States  to  a  dependency  of  Japan. 
Nor  are  these  the  onlj-  trouble-makers. 
The  New  Zealandcr  perched  vijjon  one  of 
tlie  broken  piers  of  London  Bridge  is  out- 
strip! and  outdone  by  General  von  Hin- 
<l«'nburg's  famous  dinner  in  the  ceilingless 
balhoom  of  the  Vanastor-Plazabilt,  by 
Field-.Marshal  Joflfre's  commandeering  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome  for  liis  Stall's 
lieadquarters  (with  the  famous  stage  tank 
for  his  own  private  bath),  and  General 
Oyosha  Hoshi's  cleverness  in  harnessing 
Mt.  I.Jissen  and  converting  that  conveni- 
••ntly  phued  volcano  into  the  most  horril)le 
engine  of  death  yet  known  to  man.  A 
weekly  or  monthly  publication  that  has  not 
as  yet  invaded  .\meriea  and  destroyed  at 
1  Mst  one  of  its  great  cities  (New  York,  for 
choice,  its  sky-line  forms  so  e.\cellent  a  tar- 
get) may  well  consider  itself  behind  the 
limes.  This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of 
Simeon  Strunsky,  who  presides  over  the 
first  page  of  the  New  York  Evening  I'n.st 
Sun>lny  Magminv.  He  resolves  that  his 
own  readers  sliall  not  l)o  slighted,  and  con- 
sequently, in  order  that  they  may  be  a|>- 
jjea.sed  for  any  dehiy  on  his  part  in  joining 
the  invaders'  nmks,  he  attempt*!  gallantly 
to  outdo  all  the  others.  Slanchly,  and 
little  rj-cking  for  Iiis  own  danger  in  the  dan- 
gennis  company  that  he  keeps,  h(>  gathers 
together  all  the  l)elligerents  in  Europe  and 
Asia  who  have  in  the  last  thousand  years 
fiisplayed  a  quarrelsome  dis|)osition,  and, 
phieing  in  their  midst  a  conveniently  vague 
;ind  ambiguous  plot,  permits  it  to  hatch. 
Behold  the  result: 


Early  in  the  morning  of  May  12,  1917, 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  sat  in  the 
parior  of  the  bridal  suite  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more  studying  a  map  of  the  marshes  in 
Jamaica  Bay.  It  was  a  map  prepared  by 
the  (Jerman  (Jeneral  Staff,  with  character- 
istic Teuton  thoroughness.  It  showed  not 
merely  every  hotel  and  bungalow  in  Ja- 
maica Bay,  but  the  sites  of  all  projected 
bungalows  when  the  marshes  should  be 
filled  in  and  disposed  of  at  a  nominal 
monthly  payment  to  home-builders.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened  and  a  fair-haired 
Prussian  officer  entered,  saluted,  clicked 
his  heels,  and  laid  a  telegram  before  his 
chief. 

Von  Hindenljurg's  iron  features  relaxed 
into  a  grim  smile  as  he  handed  the  message 
to  Field-Marshal  F'rench.  "Things  are 
working  out  e.Kactly,'"  said  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  German  armies.  He  turned 
to  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States. 
"Here,"  he  said,  "from  Lake  Chaniplain 
to  Trenton  is  General  Wood's  First  Army. 
Here,  from  Palm  Beach  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  is  General  Scott's  Second  Army. 
Von  Kluck  is  already  on  the  march  to 
throw  himself  into  tlie  gap  between  the  two 
armies.     The  rest  is  mere  detail." 

The  British  commander  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  deUght.  "Really," 
he  said  and  twisted  his  mustache.  There 
is  a  limit  even  to  Anglo-Sa.xon  self-control. 

Ha\ing  presented  this  staggering  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Strunsky  delves  into  the  dark 
days  of  the  hypothetical "  past. "  This,  be  it 
said,  closely  follows  the  best  usage  of  all  our 
paper-and-ink  invaders.  It  begins  pianis- 
simo, adagio  con  inoto.  Through  tliis  pre- 
lude the  irrepressible  vivace  of  the  plot 
molij  becomes  gradually  clearer,  develop- 
ing into  an  international  rondo  of  extreme 
complexity.     As  we  read: 

Laj)ped  in  soft  dreams  of  world-peace  the 
nation  had  lain  supine.  The  stroke  fell  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  On  April  :i,  1917,  six 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which 
brought  the  war  in  p]uroi)e  to  an  end,  news 
came  from  Geneva  by  way  of  Madrid  that 
G(>rinany  had  deelared  war  on  Great  Brit- 
ain and  that  Italy  had  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  France.  From  London  and  Paris  it  was 
reported  tliat  the  British  and  French  fleets 
had  gone  to  sea  witii  decks  cleared  for  ac- 
tion. People  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
why  of  it  all.  They  waited  for  news  from 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  no  news  came  for  a  week.  Had  the 
hostile  fleets  comi)letely  destroyed  each 
other,  leaving  no  survivor  to  tell  the  tale? 
Then  the  truth  l)roke  like  a  thunderclap 
upon  tl  is  unprepared  nation.  It  came 
from  Nantucket  Lightship,  whicii  reported 
a  great  armada  headed  due  west.   . 

The  Gri'at  Conspiracy  iiad  been  hatched 
with  devilish  cunning.  The  German  dec- 
lanition  of  war  on  Cireat  Britain  was  a  ruse. 
So  was  Italy's  ultimatum  to  the  I'Vench 
Government.  The  fleets  had  not  fought. 
They  had  met  off  the  Azores  and  made  their 
way  aero.ss  the  Atlantic  in  six  days  accom- 
pani(  (1  by  transports  carrying  three  million 
men.  AH  the  details  of  the  Great  Con- 
spiracy had  been  worked  out.  England 
was  denuded  of  her  troops  for  the  mortal 
stroke  against  us  and  London  was  garri- 
soned by  a  di\nsion  of  the  Prussian  Guards. 
Ten  thousand  men  of  the  Czar's  Imperial 
Guard  had  entered  Coustnnlinople,  releas- 


ing an  equal  number  of  Turkish  first-line 
troops  for  .ser\-ice  across  the  Atlantic.  Why 
such  substitutions  should  have  been  made  is 
not  yet  clear.  The  future  historian  must 
decide  that.  But  that  is  the  way  Great 
Conspiracies  go.  Europe  had  learned  from 
Germany  the  secret  of  quiet  preparation. 
In  six  months  the  merchant  navies  of  Eu- 
rope had  increased  their  speed  from  six 
knots  to  an  average  of  twenty-five. 

If  we  continue  the  musical  analogy  fux- 
ther,  we  must  characterize  the  next  sec- 
tion of  the  invader's  story  as  scherzo — the 
pitiably  comic  attempt  of  America  to  meet 
this  unprecedented  situation: 

When  the  situation  was  realized  at 
Washington,  orders  were  immediately  is- 
sued for  the  mobilization  of  the  fleet.  Just 
one-fifth  of  our  paper  strength  was  avail- 
able. Two  of  our  newest  superdread- 
noughts  were  off  the  coast  of  Greenland 
escorting  a  i)arty  of  marine  biologists  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Two  other 
battle-ships  were  near  Samoa  on  their  w-aj' 
to  attend  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  Eleven 
of  our  superdreadnoughts  were  in  dry 
dock.  It  is  true  that  we  had  only  one 
dry  dock  capable  of  accommodating  a  super- 
dreadnought,  but  there  are  the  facts. 

In  this  crisis  our  NaA'y  behaved  in  a  way 
to  justify  Augustus  P.  (iardner's  fondest 
hopes.  The  captain  of  the  Saratoga  did 
not  know  w-hich  was  the  bow  of.  his  ship 
and  whicli  was  the  stern.  He  ordered  full 
steam  ahead  and  rammed  South  Brooklyn 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
The  captain  of  tlie  Paducah  managed  to 
get  to  sea,  but  in  trying  to  climb  the  fight- 
ing-mast he  fell  and  was  seriously  incapa- 
citated; the  steel-work  had  been  allowed 
to  rust  and  gave  way  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  commander  of  the  submarine 
F-J4  submerged  and  sailed  up  the  H&dson 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  Am- 
brose Channel;  when  he  came  to  the  sur- 
face he  was  opposite  the  Catskills.  Never- 
theless, some  of  our  ships  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  harbor  and  steamed  east  at  their 
maxinmm  speed,  which  was  two  knots. 
Off  Montauk  they  met  the  hostile  armada. 
They  fired  one  broadside  into  each  other 
and  ran  away.  They  were  hunted  down 
and  sunk  separately,  some  off  Buenos 
Aires,  one  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

And  then  upon  the  necks  of  our  mourning 
and  decimated  liundred  millions  fell  the 
final  stroke: 

I  will  not  describe  the  heartsickness  and 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation  that  was  New 
York  when  the  Allied  armies  entered  the 
city.  The  streets  were  deserted.  The  Al- 
lied troops  w^ere  quartered  all  over  town, 
the  Turks  under  En%er  Bey  in  the  Moorish 
Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  the  Germans 
in  the  Hofbrau,  the  British  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
offices.  Our  little  army  from  Governor's 
Lsland  retreated  across  the  Hudson  and  pre- 
pared to  make  a  stand  on  the  Palisades. 
But  the  Allies  sank  the  Valerland  in  the 
channel  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  on  top  of 
the  Valerland  and  the  Victor  Hvgo  on  top 
of  that,  and  other  ships  on  either  side,  and 
so  bridged  the  river. 

And  our  men  could  not  hold  the  line  of 
the  Hudson  because  of  the  menace  in  their 
rear.  A  Japanese  army  had  landed  in  Los 
Angeles! 
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"7^  Super  Carburetor 

for  all  types  of 


Modern  Motors  3^ 


EMBODYING  the  precision   principle  which   is   rapidk 
becoming  a  Standard. 

It  functions  completely  through  one  single  moving  part — t/n' 
Autonidtic  Mcteri/iir  Valve — which  proportions  with  absolute 
precision  the  gasoline  and  air  mixture  required  by  the  motor. 

The  consistent  efficiency  of  the  Stewart  Carburetor  is  resultant  from  this  original  and  highly 
developed  principle. 

Over  100,000  are  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world — and  under  all  climatic  conditions. 

100,000  more  will  be  built  in  1916,  iilouc — nearly  600  every  working  day. 

Thousands  are  being  and  will  be  supplied  direct — to  owners  \\\\o  are  experiencing  inefficient 
carburetion  and  poor  economy. 

For  ten  years  the  basic  principle  of 


THE  AUTOMATIC 
METERING  VALVE 


PHECliSION 


has  been  consistently  adhered  to  in  each  successive  model — only  improvement  of 
detail  has  been  possible. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  accompanying  sectional  view  will  do  much  to  explain  its 
simplicity,  and  will  illustrate  the  principle  of 

The  Automatic  Metering  Valve 


The  Automatic  Metering  Valve  (shown  in  the 
cut  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke)  is  perfectly 
free  to  slide  up  and  down  and  would  normally 
rest  on  its  seat,  entirely  closing  the  air  passage 
through  the  carburetor. 

Any  air  passing  through  the  carburetor  iniat 
raise  the  valve. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  air  the  engine  draws 
through  the  carburetor,  the  higher  the  valve 
must  lift. 

The  valve  is  lifted  against  the  force  of  gravity 
which,  of  course,  never  varies,  so  that  a  given 


amount  of  air  will  always  lift  the  valve  a  cor- 
responding definite  height. 
This  factor  of  an  exact  unchanging  relation  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  Metering  Valve  and 
the  volume  of  air  passing,  is  utilized  to  measure 
exactly  and  correspondingly  the  gasoline  supply. 

It  is  evident  that  the  suction  effected  above  the 
valve  to  lift  it  will  also  draw  up  the  gasoline 
within  the  valve  stem. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  atJiountofgaso/inr  lifted 
will  be  measured  by  the  widening  of  the  gaso- 
line passage  around  the  tapered  Metering  Pin, 
as  the  valve  is  lifted  away  from  it. 


TAPERED 
METERING  PIN 


Send  for  the  Stewart  Book  A-3 .     It  is  the  most  interesting  carburetor  book  ever  issued. 
Tell  us  the  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car  and  we  will 
show  you  how  easily  the  Stewart  can  be  adapted  to  it. 


Detroit  Iubricator  Company 


DETROIT* 

Canadian  Detroit  |_uB''iCflTot?  (ompanv  ^t^ 


At  New  York  Show—C-106 


U.S.A. 

WALKERVILLE      ONTARIO    CANADA 


At  Chicago  Show — 14-15 
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Clearly" 
YoUjToOjCan  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  200.000  users  of  the  "'ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr. Garrett  Brown.whose  photoappears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urxing  every  deaf  per- 
son, withouta  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  en- 
tirely atourribk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 


No 
Deposit 


No 
Expense 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  yon  are  deaf 
and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

u/A  OMIMf*  f  There  Is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
Tw**r\r^ir^\a  .  q^^  should  not  make  as  liberal  jitrial 
■^^^^^"^^^^^^  ofter  as  we  do.so  do  not  scndmoney 
for  any  Instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "  ACOUSTICON "  has  improvements  and 
pntvnted  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  trioil  in  the  pa-st.  semi  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  "  ACOUSTICO.N  "  today  and  con- 
vince yourself — you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1302  Candler  Bldg..  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


liJirkMirv    DAICirn    for  philanthropic 

iVlvFl^Cj  X       n.r%M.^MiiKW  INSTITUTIONS 

l^»*lfr»  |iri'Vt(lc«l  fi.r  *li<.rl-l»Tlii  rainpiviKitB.  All  f'-riii^  "f  fiiiaiii'iul 
liM'\riiirnt-H  f-.r  Institutions.  C-Ol'-lfs  nil'!  ir.«i|>itnl-  t-ii>filirfrr*t. 
Klnaiicial  !iiniia,.-''ri  Mi|>j>li>-'1.       .\iiii>l>-  r<-f'*reiii*'*y  ifivrii. 

WILBOR  A.  BOWEN,  62  W.  102d  St.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  SI 


of  some 
thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "Mow  to  (iet  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
A    BUSINi 


c   Rides  That  Make  Men    R 

The  principles  of  successful 
business  conduct      the 
'  Hows."  "Whys."  "WhaU 
that  every  man  who  buys  or 
sells  anythinK  MUST  KNOW  TO 
SUCCEED   are    clearly    ex- 
plained in  this  ne^v  book 


How  to  Deal  With  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

By  SHERWIN   CODY 

It  liyi  bare  the  biV  broad  prinripirj  of  buiinru  con- 
duct not  overloolting  the  hundreds  of  iitljc  practical  twists 
•nd  knaclti  nrcrsaaty  to  every  succestful  buuneu. 

It  tells  how,  why.  where  and  when  to  buy  and  tell  things 

—  why  one  man  will  succeed  where  anolner  fails  —  how 
men  i  minds  work  -  practical  principles  ol  appeal  —  how 
to  wnle  advertisements,  letter*,  circulars,  that  produce  profits 

—  what  to  say  to  inquirers —  new  patrons  -  oU  patrons  — 
how  lo  •yslematize  the  h,^ndling  of  large  correspondence  - 
how  lo  coHect  your  bills  by  mail  -  what  constitutes  good 
uleimanthip  in  a  person  —  in  a  letter  -  in  an  ad  —  how  lo 
follow-up  a  lead  -  what  can  and  what  can  not  be  done  in 
merchandising  —  the  what.  when,  why  and  where  of  per- 
ianal lalesmanshij)  managing  salesmen  lelail  selling,  etc.. 
etc  It  is  chork  (nil  of  thousands  of  helps,  hmls,  and  plans 
for  doing  a  bigger  and  a  better  business.  In  youi  home,  office, 
or  store,  it  ti  ,i  t'mit.inl  impetuj  toward  business  growth. 


BrUtllng  With  Hinf  That  Help 
You  In  Doing  Bumlnoam  — 


By   Letter  and  Circolar     -         Oyer  the  Coonter      - 

At  the  Conference  Table    —       In  Eiecative  Positioiu  — 

On  the   Road  In  Adrertisinf  — 

In  the  Store,  the  Office,  the  Factory       In  All  Pbasci 

of    Basioess 

Large  ISmn,  Cloth.  Ulnairntrd.     Price  $!jOO  net; 

hy  mail.  ,«f./.>.     .Vonr./  I.ark-  if  n,.f  in  li.'ifird. 

Dept.  532,  Funk  &Wagnalls  Company 

Publisher*,  354-360  Fourth  ATenue,  New  York 
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BOMB   MOTS 

HE  French  soldiers  do  not  tell  funnj- 
stories,  declares  Herbert  Corey.  Their 
wit  is  often  biting,  but  there  is  little 
laughter  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  soldiers  care  for  little  else  by  way 
of  conversation  when  they  are  off  duty. 
Carnage  is  a  monotonous  subject.  There 
are  few  of  the  men  who  can  do  justice  to  a 
tithe  of  that  which  all  of  them  .see  daQy. 
They  do  not  talk  of  the  horrors  of  war,  but 
of  its  drolleries.  As  might  be  expected, 
their  humor  is  "more  than  apt  to  have  a 
Rabelaisian  flavor."'  In  the  New  York 
(I'lohe  Mr.  Corey  gives  us  a  few  samples. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  a  well-intentioned  war-nurse: 

For  the  truth  of  this  yarn  I  can  vouch. 
A  young  American  girl  joined  the  force  of 
the  American  Ambulance  at  Neuillj*.  She 
was  genuinely  desirous  of  helping,  but  she 
also  had  a  .selfish  purpose  in  mind.  She 
wanted  to  better  her  French.  Some  time 
lattT  a  friend  met  her. 

■'How  is  your  French  coming  on?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  very  well,"  she  confest.  "You 
see,  every  man  in  the  ward  in  which  I 
work  ha,s  a  broken  jaw." 

The  Canadians  are  credited  with  the 
story  of  the  stupid  Yorkshire  sentrj': 

The  first  night  he  stood  guard  he  hailed 
an  approaching  officer  in  proper  form: 

"'Oo  goes  there?" 

"Canadian  Rifles." 

There  was  a  moment  of  sUence.  Then 
the  Yorkshireman  repeated: 

"  'Oo  goes  tiiere?" 

"The  Canadian  Rifles,"  was  the  im- 
patient answer.  More  silence.  Then  the 
Yorkshireman  again  challenged: 

"  'Oo  goes  there?" 

"The  Canadian  Rifles,  you  quahfied 
blighter,"  shouted  the  enraged  officer. 
Tiu'r<>  was  a  long  period  of  quiet  wiiile  the 
Canadian  watched  the  Yorkshireman's 
obviously  ready  rifle.  Then  there  was 
heard  a  moan  from  the  sentrj': 

"Blowed  if  1  liain't  forgot  what  to  say 
ne.xt." 

Here  is  a  storj'  of  a  London  "nut"  who 
had  mounted  guard  for  the  first  time: 

The  colonel  had  just  given  him  a  wigging 
because  of  the  state  of  his  equipment.  A 
little  later  the  colonel  passed  his  post. 
The  nut  did  not  .salute.  The  indignant 
colonel  turned  and  passed  again.  The  nut 
ignored  him. 

"Wily  in  the  qualified  blazes  don't  you 
.salute?"  the  colonel  roared. 

"Ah,"  said  the  nut,  softly,  "I  fawncied 
you  were  vexed  with  me." 

Then  there  is  the  hospital  story,  a  general 
favorite  that  has  Ikhu  used  in  turn  in 
connection  with  everj-  hospital  in  France: 

The  story-tellers  relate  that  during  a 
rush  of  wounded  from  the  front  one  night 
some  sturdy  nursing  sisters  of  Belgium 
were  called  in  to  help.  As  the  w^ounded 
men  were  carried  in  or  hobbled  in,  in  their 
filthy,  blood-stained,  Aenninous  uniforms, 
these  courag(>ous  women  hurried  them  into 
the  l)ath.  Then  they  were  equipped  with 
bed-gowns  and  taken  to  the  wards  to  have 


their  wounds  drest.  A  tall  young  man 
wandered  in  and  was  rushed  through  the 
routine.  He  seemed  astonished,  but  sub- 
mitted. Half-way  through  the  bath  the 
nurse  in  charge  said: 

"But  j'ou  are  not  wounded!" 
"Xo,"    said   he.     "I    am    the    colonel's 
orderly." 

One  bit  of  humor  came  to  the  soldiers 
from  home  when  the  pages  of  a  copy  of  the 
London  Chronicle  were  eagerly  unfolded  in 
the  trenches.     There  the  headline  stood: 

KING  GEORGE  SHAKES  HANDS 
WITH   V.  C. 

GALLANT    FEAT    THAT    COST    A    LEG. 


A  NINE-LIVED  PRINCE 

T  T  OWEVER  shghtingly  some  Americans 
-^  -•-  were  tempted  to  regard  Germany's 
Crown  Prince  before  the  war,  it  must  now 
be  confest  that  he  has  .won  his  spurs. 
Many  Germans  in  these  last  sixteen 
months  have  gained  a  place  upon  the  in- 
delible scroll  of  history  through  their  great 
generalship,  but  none  other  has  equaled 
his  record.  Were  they  willing  to  die  for 
their  countiy? — ah,  yes,  but  it  was  with  the 
wish  that  they  "had  more  than  one  life  to 
give" — a  confession  of  incompetence.  It 
remains  for  the  Crown  Prince  to  shame  them 
by  carelessly  throwing  away  life  after 
life  with  patriotic  abandon.  So  at  least 
it  has  seemed  to  us  who  have  had  no  better 
information  than  the  news-reports  to  rely 
upon.  A  Danish  news-writer  has  summed 
up,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  historj-, 
the  chronology  of  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Victor  August  Ernst's  part  in  the  war. 
Circulated  by  the  Overseas  News  Agency, 
it  has  appeared  in  many  publications  in 
tliis  country,  as  follows: 

August  .5,  1914 — Victim  of  an  attempt 
against  his  life  iu  Berlin. 

August  18 — Severely  wounded  on  the 
French  frontier. 

August  20— Second  attempt  against  his 
hfe,  in  which  he  loses  one  leg. 

August  24— Third  attempt  against  his 
life. 

September  4 — Committed  suicide. 

September  13 — Died  in  a  Brussels 
hospital. 

September  1.") — Commanded  an  attack 
near  Verdun. 

September  16 — Wounded  by  a  shrapnel 
in  Poland. 

September  IS — Once  more  wounded  on 
the  French  front. 

September  20 — Is  hastened  to  his  death- 
bed. 

October  24 — Buried  in  Berh'n. 

October  24 — His  body  found  on  the 
battle-field. 

November  3 — Once  more  buried. 

November  4 — Once  more  killed  by  the 
French. 

November  8 — Insane;  taken  to  a  lonely 
castle. 

November  13 — Appointed  chief  com- 
mander on  the  East  front. 

November  17 — Once  more  killed. 

January  16,  191.5 — Once  more  wounded. 

February  3 — Sent  home. 
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Announcing  Jackson  Model  ^^348"  Light -Weight 
^^Eight"— $1195.     Complete  in  Every  Detail 


This  car  is  taking  the  trade  by  storm. 

For  it  has  every  virtue  that  appeals  to 
buyers. 

It  is  an  Eight  with  all  that  eight-cylinders 
mean  in  continuous  flow  of  power,  in  flex- 
ibility and  in  perfect  balance. 

And  it  is  a  "Jackson"  with  all  that  "Jack- 
son" means  in  sturdiness  and  power. 

In  upholstery,  lines,  finish,  and  equipment 
it  is  strictly  a  quality  car.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  models  of  the  year  from  any 
standpoint. 

It  has  the  snappy,  quick  get-away,  the 
smooth,  quiet,  velvety,  action  that  marks 
the  high  grade,  perfectly  developed  "Eight." 

And  it  has  marvellous  easy  riding  qualities. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  light,  strong,  per- 
fectly balanced  chassis — with  body  mounted 
on  four  full  elliptic  springs,  driven  by  a 
power  that  in  constancy,  flexibility  and 
smoothness  closely  approximates  the  steam 
engine,  and  you  will  gain  some  conception 
of  the  quality  of  the  Jackson  light  "Eight." 

You  will  appreciate  why  those  who  have 
seen  it  and  ridden  in  nt,  believe  it  to  be  the 
finest  and  most  perfectly  developed  light 
Eight  purchasable  at  any  price. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest 
Jackson  dealer 

Jackson  Automobile   Company 

1318  East  Main  St. 
Jackson,  Michigan 

Exhibited  at  Automobile  Shows: 

Space  B-16,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 

Space  B-2  at  the  Armory,  Chicago 


You  will  be  eager  to  test  its  quality,  eager 
to  prove  to  yourself  that  such  marked 
mechanical  excellence  really  exists  at  such 
a  low  price. 

And  you  will  recall  that  the  Jackson  Com- 
pany has  been  building  good  automobiles 
for  over  fourteen  years — and  that  Jackson 
statements  have  always  been  conservative. 

And  you  will  expect  even  more  than  we 
have  said.  And  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. We  suggest  you  get  in  immediate 
touch  with  the  Jackson  dealer — make 
arrangements  to  get  an  early  delivery  if 
you  can.     Enjoy  your  car  now. 

Jackson  Model  "34" 

A  high  duty  "Four"  of  astonishing  flexibility  and 
power.  Balanced  motor.  112-inch  wheel  base. 
Complete  equipment  $985. 

Jackson  Model  "68" 

Seven-passenger  "Eight,"  70  H.  P.  High  duty  bal- 
anced motor.  In  quality,  completeness  of  per- 
formance compares  with  any  Eight  at  an'y  price. 
$1685  complete. 


Detachable 
Sedan  Top  for 
Models  "34" 
and  "348" 
$210  extra. 
For  Model  "68" 
$240  extra. 
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INTERNAL   GEAR  DRIVE 


MOTOR 


Motorize  Your 
Haulage  at 

Low  Cost 


fvfe#-^ 


.lowos  aa27»i 


TWV.  Republic's  combination  of  im- 
su^pas^J^•d  service  quality  with  low 
prices  is  solving  tlie  problem  of  haulage 
for  cvcr>'  line  of  business. 

For  four  years  the  Republic  Truck 
Comjiany  has  manufactured  a  lineof  mo- 
tor trucks  which  oil  simple  comparisun 
of  values  have  outsold  any  other  make, 
'llu-  «lemand  speedily  created  the  Republic  volume.  The  vol- 
ume built  the  largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusivelv 
to  truck  manufacture.  The  economies  of  this  big  plant  made 
l)Ossil)le  the  low  prices  of  the  Republic  line,  which  have  wonder- 
lully  i)roadtned  the  field  of  truck  use  everywhere.  With  the 
kipublic'slow  prices  every  firm  or  man  who  uscstransporta- 
ti(»n  should  figure  the  saving  which  the  Republic  can  make, 

ICnormous  overload  capacity  marks  the  con-  

stru(  tion  of  every  mode!.  Note  the  specifica- 
lioiis  of  these  powerful  Internal  Gear  Drive 
l<tpul)li<-  Trucks.  Better  trucks  cannot  be 
built  at  any  price. 

(ict    the  facts  about  the   superiority  of  the 
Kt[)ublic's  Internal  Gear  Drive,  which  deliv- 
ers more  p()wer  to  the  wheels — reduces  the  un- 
sprung   weight  —  lessons 
fuel   (oiisumption  —  in- 
creases tire  mileage. 
Write    for    folder    fully 
illustrating  Kepublicand 
«lcs(  ribing  the  iiKxlel  you 
are  interested  in.     With 
it  we  will  send  the  name 
of    the    dealer    nearest 
you. 

Address  Dcpt.  C. 


THIELE&THIELE 

I    4*48-50  f  IFTH  AVE 


^'5^'ESj.  &    MEATS. 


Four  Model*  are  Offered 


Model  F 


995 


;^-Ton 

{Open  Express  Body 
Included) 

1-1  on  Chassis   l&ift/ 


Model  A 
2-Ton  Chassis 

Model  T 
3-Ton  Chassis 


M575 
'2350 


Repubhc  ^^-Ton,  Open  Express  Body  Included 
Motor — Continental — long  str.>ke  —  SJ^sTj. 
Bi'sch  high-t«nslon  magneto.  Stroniberg  car- 
huretor  10-fare  dry  disk  clutch.  Selective 
slidinggeais — 3forward.l  reverse.  Lefldrive. 
eenter  control.  iNickel-steol  gears.  KatioBl>j 
t/vl.  Tires — Firestone  35.\,1  front,  35J;:iJ^  rear; 
cr  pneumatic  tire  equipment  32x4H  front. 
:i.'..Tr)  rear,  plain  tread  Goodrich.  Wheelhase — 
124  inches.  Kquipinent — oil  lamps  side  and 
rear,  horn,  tool  kit,  tool  ho.x,  flare1v>ard  ex-  , 
press  body  9  feet  bjr  44  inches 


REPUBLIC  FOR  SERVICE 


irREPUBXIC  MOTOR  tRUQK 


MATMK 


3  Ton  Chassis  Republic  Dreadnaught 
Mot-.p—Buda  4'4.x5H.      «.sch    hit-h-tension 
m,-.gnet..     Stroml^rg  carburetor.     Ccnlrifiical 
pump  and  fan.     Iti-face  multiple  di»k  dutch 

,-peids »  forward,  liever.se.  Drive  thru  tw.^ 

piece lulmlar.haft  with  tliree  universal  joim.s. 
W.K)d  or  steel  wheels  optional.  Tires — Fire- 
stone rear  :i;.x5  dual,  front  T.x:,  single  l^ft 
driTir-Tentcr  control,  n  heel  base— 1  fir,  in  Di- 
mensions back  of  driver's  si-at  ;);xllti  in  IXV 
inrh  wheelhase  t'M  net  extra.  iEquipnicot— oil 
Limps  side  and  rear,  horn,  tool  kit   tool  \»x 
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^  ^^         **It*s  the  Inside  of  the 

Battery  That  Counts" 


The  New- type  USL 
Starter  Battery 
equipped  with  the 
marvelous  machine 
pasted  plates 
does  away  with 
old  style  storage 
battery  troubles. 


The  Triumph  of  the  ''Machine  Pasted''  Plate 


THE     absolute     superiority      of 
the  wonderful    USL   machine 
pasted  starter  battery  plates  has 

been  proved  beyond  question. 

They  are  demandedhy  motor  car 
owners    who   know. 

In  thousands  of  automobiles  New- 
type  USL  starting  and  lighting 
batteries  with  machine  pasted 
plates  are  outlasting,  sometimes 
two  and  three  to  one,  batteries 
equipped  w^ith  the  common  type 
of  "hand  pasted"  plates. 

The  New-type  USL  machine 
pasted  plates  contain  no  flaws. 
They  do  not  "wash"  away.  They 
do  not  crumble  or  break  down 
under  road  shock  or  vibration. 

USL  plates  are  placed  in  an  in- 
genious machine  and  the  oxide 
paste,    upon    which    the    current 


and  power  depend,  is  pressed  in 
from  both  sides  at  once. 

It  is  pressed  in  evenly  and  com- 
pactly. More  of  it  is  pressed  into 
the  grid  than  by  the  old  method 
of  hand  pasting,  resulting  in 
longer   life. 

Then,  too,  it  "sets"  as  a  mass — 
absolutely  without  flaws.  The 
result  is  a  solid  plate,  equal  in 
density  all  the  way  through, 
which  gives  off  a  steady,  con- 
stant, dependable  Rovf  of  power, 
vjrears  evenly,  stands  up  under 
hard  service,  and  lasts  longer 
than  any  other  starting  and 
lighting  battery  plate  in  the 
world. 

It  is  easy  for  any  manufacturer 
— if  he  v^ill  spend  the  money — 
to  duplicate  USL  oufsi</e  features 


— doweled  and  dovetailed  boxes, 
lead  coated  handles,  terminals, 
etc.  These  are  mere  mechanical 
details. 

But  what  others  can't  duplicate 
are  USL  exclusive  machine 
pasted  plates. 

Remember  always  that  it  is  the 
inside  of  a  battery  that  does  the 
work — not  the  paint  and  pretty 
things  on  the  outside. 

Buy  New^-type  USL  batteries  and 
get  away  from  old  style  battery 
troubles. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  this  won- 
derful battery.  Send  for  our  bat- 
tery book,  "The  Black  Box  of 
Mystery  Explained,"  price  50c, 
but  free  to  you  if  you  give  us  the 
name  and  model  of  your  car. 
Write   for  your   copy   today. 


Fifteen  months'  guarantee.     Free  inspection  any  time 

U  S  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  and  the  famous  USL  Electric  Starter 


iche 


Detroit  Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Louia 

San  Francisco  Kansas  City 


New  York  Buffalo 

Washington 

Service  stations  maintained  in  every  section  of  the  country 


Boston 


ir^is 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Why.—"  I    can't  say    I   like  your  new 
tooth-|)asl«-." 

"  Tliat's  shav-ing-cream." — Yale  Record. 


Costly  Ablutions,—"  Ladies— 30  pounds 
washed  and  dried,  SI;  excess,  4  cents  per 
pound.  Dcnv»^r  Wet  Wash.  Phone 
Gallup  12:i4." — liocky  Mounloin  \,  w.s. 


A  Hard  Tale.— Fond  Mothp:k— "  Ay, 
dear  lad,  Uieres  not  a  day  pas.ses  but  what 
1  think  of  you  in  that  awful  sub'arine,  with 
only  the  peroscup  to  l)reatho  through." — 
Puiich. 


Half  and  Half.  — "  Timotliy  came  last, 
lookiiiK  half  scared,  half  sheejjish,  and  half 
amused." — Youikjs  Magazine.  Timothy 
must  have  been  a  big  chap,  at  least.— 
New  York  Tribune. 


Of  Some  Use. — "  ricntlemen,"  remarked 
the  professor,  "  the  general  function  of  tlie 
heads  of  several  learned  memliers  of  this 
class  is  to  keep  their  neckties  from  slipping 
off." — Ilarraril  Liunjioon. 


Noblesse  Oblige. — In  the  privacy  of  his 
home  the  village  butcher  was  telling  his 
wife  of  the  arri\al  of  a  new  summer 
resident. 

"  She  came  in  to-day,"  he  said,  with 
enthusiasm,  "and  I  can  tell  you  she's  a 
real  lady,  brought  uj)  select  and  exclusive. 
She  don't  know  one  cut  o'  meat  from 
another,  nor  veal  from  mutton." — Chrisdan 
J{nji.sl(  r. 


Joy  of  Kating. — .\  well-known  ])anker  in 
a  down-town  restaurant  was  eating  mush 
and  milk. 

"  What's  tlie  matter?  "  inquired  a 
frientl. 

"  (iot  dyspepsia." 

"  Don't  you  enjoy  your  meals?  " 

"  Knjoy    my    meals?  "    snorted    the 
<lignant      d.\speptic.        "  >!y      meals 
merely  guide-posts  to  take  medicine  before 
or  after." — Illualrated  Sunday  Magazine. 


in- 
are 


A  ("oaxer. — The  latest  American  church 
device  for  "  raising  the  wind  "  is  what  a 
religious  paper  describes  as  "  some  col- 
lect ion-lM)x."  The  inventor  hails  from 
Oklahonui.  If  a  nu'mlx-r  of  the  <-ongrega- 
tion  drops  in  a  twenty-live-cent  pu'<'e  or  a 
r-oin  of  larger  \alue,  there'  is  silence.  If 
it  is  a  ten-<H'nt  piece  a  bell  rings,  a  five- 
cent  pie<'e  sounds  a  whistle,  and  a  cent  fins 
a  blank  cartridge.  If  any  one  pretends 
to  bo  asleep  when  the  box  passes,  it 
awakens  him  with  a  watchman's  rattle, 
and  a  kodak  takes  his  portrait. — London 
Christian  World. 


Paying  His  Way. — In  a  rural  court  the 
old  s(|uire  had  made  a  ruling  so  unfair 
that  three  young  lawyers  at  once  protested 
against  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
squire  immediately  fined  each  of  the 
lawyers  $.">  for  contempt  of  court. 

There  was  silence,  and  then  an  older 
lawyer  walked  slowly  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  deposited  a  .?l()  bill  with  the 
clerk.  He  then  addrest  the  judge  as 
follows : 

"  Your  Honor,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
have  twice  as  mu<-h  <'onteinpt  for  this 
court  as  any  man  in  the  room." — Youlli's 
Companion, 


Short  and  Sweet.— Pat— "  I  hear  you 
and  the  boys  struck  for  shorter  hours. 
Did  you  get  'em?  " 

MiKK — "  Sure.  We're  not  working  at 
all  now." — Columbia  Jester. 


Why  Not  Steppes?— The  Ladv— "  Don't 
vou    think    that    MiH.nxite    onslaught    is 

awfiil?" 

The  Gent—  Tve  uever  tried  it;  can 
you  show  me  the  steps?  " — Leland  Stan- 
ford Chaparral. 


Where  the  Debt  Lies.—"  I  observe," 
said  the  fiend,  "  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  says 
he  owes  much  of  his  success  to  golf." 

"  It  was  my  notion,"  said  the  low- 
brow, "  that  most  men  owe  much  of  their 
golf  to  success." — .S7.  Louis  Kcpuhjlc. 


Promising. — "  Every  time  the  baby 
looks  into  my  face  he  smiles,"  said  Mr. 
Meekins. 

"  Well,"  answered  his  wife.  "  it  may  not 
be  exactly  polite,  but  it  shows  he  lias  a 
sense  of  humor." — Pacijic  Unitarian. 


Making  Sure. — Member  of  the  Tour- 
ing Company — "  My  good  lady,  the  last 
place  I  staved  at  the  landlady  wept  when 
1  left." 

Landlady — "  Oh,  did  she?  Well,  I 
ain't  going  to.  I  wants  my  money  iu 
advance."— Ti7-/i(7.s. 


Man's  .\daptability. — It's  funny  how  a 
man  w'hose  health  is  so  poor  that  his  \dfe 
has  to  carry  the  ])aby  when  they  go  out 
anywhere  can  walk  fifteen  miles  around  a 
lodge-room  with  sixty  pounds  of  robes  and 
knickknacks  on  him. — Puck. 


.A  Long  Walk. — Fred  had  been  permitte<l 
to  visit  a  boy  friend  on  the  condition  that 
he  return  home  not  later  than  five  o'clock. 
He  arrived  at  seven,  and  insisted  that  he 
had  not  loitered. 

■'  Do  you  mean,"  demanded  the  mother, 
'■  that  it  took  you  two  hours  to  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile?  " 

"  Yes,  mother;  Charlie  gave  me  a  mud- 
turtle  and  I  was  afraid  to  carry  it,  so  I  led 
it  lioiue."  — (^7/ri'.s/(((;(  Rigisler. 


Making  It  All  Right. — Katherine  and 
Margaret  found  tiiemselves  seated  next  to 
each  other  at  a  dinner-party  and  immedi- 
ately became  confidential. 

"  Molly  told  me  that  you  told  her  that 
secret  1  told  you  not  to  tell  her,"  whispered 
Margaret. 

"  Oh,  isn't  she  a  mean  thing !  "  gasped 
Katherine.     "  Whv,  I  told  her  not  to  tell 


vou  ! 


t  " 


"  Well,"  returned  Margaret,  "  I  told  her 
I  wouldn't  tell  you  she  told  me — so  don't 
tell  her  I  did." — Knrijbodija. 


Classified. — "  Please  stop  at  Regent 
Street  I"  said  the  i)assenger  inside  the 
bus,  curtly. 

"Right,  sir!"  replied  the  conductor, 
obligingly. 

Presently  he  rang  the  bell,  and  the  bus 
stopt  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  and  very 
muddy  street. 

"  Here  you  are.  sir,"  said  the  conductor. 

"  Can't  you  drive  a  little  closer  to  the 
curb?  "  growled  the  fus.sy  passenger  as  he 
prej>ared  to  alight. 

"  Hight.  sir  !  "  .said  the  conductor  again. 
Then  he  shouted  loudly  to  the  driver: 
"  Pull  up  closer  to  the  pavement,  Bill ! 
The  gent  cleans  his  own  boots!" — Til-Bits. 


Proverbial. — Success  has  turned  many  a 
man's  head — in  fact  it's  a  long  head  that 
has  no  turning. — Boston  Transcript. 


Never  Ask  for  This. — Bismetliylaminotet- 
raminoarsenobenzenehydrochloride  c  o  n- 
tains  26.5  per  cent,  of  arsenic. — Cinci)inati 
Enquirer.  ■ 


Rapping  Somebody. — "  Seymour  has  a 
number  of  men  who  take  in  every  important 
public  meeting.  Their  wives  take  in  wash- 
ing."— From  the  Seymour  (Ind.)  Democrat. 


One  Lie  Nailed. — "  I  had  a  seventy-mile 
drive  yesterday,"  she  said  enthusiastically. 

"  There  ain't  no  such  thing,"  retorted 
the  golf-player,  grimly. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Cause. — "  So  this  is  your  studio?  " 
"  As  you  see." 
"  But  it  is  very  cold  here." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  artist,  "  just  now  I  am 
painting  a  frieze." — Grand  Rapids  Press. 


Showing  Off. — Colonel  (of  a  verj'  gal- 
lant Cok)iiial  regiment) — "  Now,  boys, 
here's  the  English  general  coming  to  inspect 
you.  Keep  steady,  no  spitting,  and,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  call  me  Alf !  " — 
Tatler. 


Unfair. — "  Oh,  no,"  soliloquized  Johnny 
bitterly;  "  there  ain't  any  favorites  in  this 
family  !  Oh,  no !  If  1  bite  my  huger- 
iiails  I  get  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  but  if 
the  l>aby  eats  his  whole  foot  they  think 
it's  cute." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Not  a  Hearth-fender. — Clergyman  (to 
tattered  hobo) — "  Instead  of  spending 
your  life  wandering  about  the  countryside 
and  sleeping  under  hedges,  why  can  not 
you  act  like  a  man  and  go  out  and  fight 
for  your  hearth  and  home?  " — Punch. 


Wrong  Cue. — "  Evidently  that  young 
man  I  met  at  jour  party  does  not  know  who 
I  am,"  remarked  Mr.  Cuinro.x  to  his  wife. 
"  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 
"  If  he  appreciated  the  extent  of  my 
financial  influence  he  would  have  laughed 
at  my  j(jkes  instead  of  my  grammar." — • 
Washington  Star. 


Perfect  Fit. — "  Yes,  grandma,  I  am  to  be 
married  during  the  bright  and  gladsome 
yuletide." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  grandma,  earnest- 
\y,  "  you  are  very  young.  Do  you  feel  that 
you  are  fittt'd  for  married  life?  " 

"  I  am  being  fitted  now,  grandma," 
ex])lained  the  prospective  bride  sweetly. 
"  Seventeen  gowns  I  " — Louisville  Courier- 
Journid. 


Wager  Spoiled. — "  Halloa  !  Are  you 
Bafv's,  the  l)utclH'r?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  this  is  Airs.  Brown's  residence. 
Will  you  please  send  me  a  large,  thick 
steak  by  twelve  o'clock?  " 

"  Well,  3'ou  just  bet  vour  sweet  Ufe  I 
wiU." 

"  Do  you  know,  su-,  to  whom  you  are 
speaking?  " 

"  Sure  I  do.  Y^ou're  Jenny,  Mrs. 
Brown's  cook." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  young  man.  You 
are  speaking  with  Mrs.  Brown  herself." 

"  Is  that  so?  Then  in  that  case,  madam, 
we'll  call  the  bet  oS."— Tit-Bits. 
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Keep  your  motor  FREE  from  the 
clutches  of  old  demon  CARBON 


-Here's  How! 


There  is  only  one  way  to  get  carbon  out  of  your 
motor.  You  can't  dissolve  it— you  must  loosen  it. 
And  the  best  way  to  loosen  it  is  with  live  steam — 
which  will  break  it  up  in  particles.  And  the  best 
way,  proven  iest  by  test  and  by  practice  on  thousands 
of  cars,  is  the  way  of  the  Hart-Bell  Carbon  Remove-. 

It  is  an  ingenious' mechanical  device,  quickly,  easily 
and  permanently  attached  to  your  motor  (you  can 
attach  it  yourself).  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  simply 
start  your  engine,  turn  on  a  valve  and  let  the  engine 
run  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  A  flow  of  live  steam  is 
introduced  into  the  cylinders,  loosening  the  particles 

Send  For  a  Copy  of  This  Book  Today 

See  the  Hart-Bell  Carbon  Remover  at  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Shows. 
It's  Booth  D-220  at  the  New  York  Show. 


of  carbon,  breaking   it  up  and  shooting  it  out  in 
chunks  and  smudge  through  the  exhaust. 

And  you  do  this  operation— cleaning  your  cylinders 
evevy  single  time — as  often  as  you  want  or  as  often  as 
you  think  there  is  a  bit  of  carbon  there.  It's  simple, 
it's  sure,  it's  safe.  It  is  right  in  principle  and  right  in 
operation,  and  the  moderate  first  cost  of  the  device 
is  your  only  cost — no  expense — no  effort  to  operate. 

An  absolute  guarantee  with  every  Hart-Bell  Carbon 
Remover — your  money  back  if  not  as  represented. 
And  you  are  the  only  judge.      Get  all  the  story 
use  the  coupon  now. 


Utility  Products  Co.,  1401  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
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y        Products 
^  Company 

1401  Times  Bldg. 
/^  New  York 

Please  send  me  copy  of 
"Cause  and  Effect." 


/ 

^/        M\  dealer's  name  is 
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A  Wide 
Selection  of 

Conservative 
Investments 

We  have  pre- 
pared a  special 
list  of  our  rec- 
ommendations 
for  your  Janu- 
ary funds.  This 
includes  first 
mortgage  bonds 
and  farm  and  city 
mort^aores,  and 
the  wide  variety 
assures  your  find- 
ing an  invest- 
ment suitable  to 
your  require- 
ments. 

Denominations— 
:flOO,  :?;500  and 
^1,  ()()() 

Maturities — 1  to 
20  Years 

Yicltl  -5  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent 

Location  of  Se- 
curity in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the 
United  States 
and  (>anada. 

Send   for     Circular 
No.  900R 

Pcabodv, 
Hoiiijhleliiig  &:Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AJND  -FINANCE 


MUCH  HEAVIER  BANK-CLEARINGS 

NOVEMBER  was  a  month  marked  by 
"cumulalive  gains  in  economic  af- 
fairs," according  to  Brndslnel'H,  which 
added  that  "top  speed  charaeterized  oper- 
ations in  various  industries."  Lagging 
lines  of  activity  "either  came  into  the  circle 
or  got  close  to  it,"  collections  improved,  ex- 
ports expanded,  grain  went  forward  in  large 
\olunie,  railway  traffic  suffered  from  con- 
gestion, pay-rolls  were  increased,  the  labor- 
supply  fell  short,  many  new  and  large  eu- 
lcri)rises  were  launched,  sales  of  bonds  were 
"the  heaviest  in  more  than  sLx  years, "  and 
disiril)utive  trade  continued  still  to  grow. 
With  such  factors  prominent  in  the  na- 
tion's business-life.  Bra J.slrr el's  was  not 
astonished  to  find  that  bank-clearings  in 
November  were  "of  extraordinarily  hea\y 
proportions."  The  total  was  $14,249,621,"- 
S().'),  the  .second  largest  total  ever  recorded 
in  this  country,  the  largest  having  been  in 
October,  when  clearings  "reached  peak- 
])oint."  In  October  thej*  were  4  per  cent, 
higlier  than  in  Xo\ cmhcr.  The  writer  finds 
the  showing  further  remarkable  in  that 
Xo\ember  was  marked  by  two  widely  ob- 
served legal  holidays.  He  comments  fur- 
ther on  the  subject: 

"The  total  for  tiie  countrv  outside  of 
Xew  York,  -ST. 420. 202, 070,  represents  a 
new  higli  record,  the  exhibit  for  October 
lia\  ing  been  surpassed  to  the  extent  of 
1.4  per  cent.  Incidentally,  the  grand 
total  for  the  eleven  months  ended  Xovem- 
Ixr  ;U),  .51(M.!):}(i.22t),917,  exceeds  that  of 
1912,  lieretofore  the  banner  period.  For 
the  month,  every  one  of  the  seven  groups 
set  out  in  our  compilation  shows  a  gain  ovt-r 
X()\  ember  of  1914  as  well  as  over  that 
iiionlli  in  191:5,  and  of  the  121  cities  but 
llirce  (lisi)lay  losses  from  Xovember,  1914. 
Moreover,  St.  Louis,  Kan.sas  City,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Indianapolis,  St.  Paul. 
Ouluth,  Denver.  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Kichmond  scored  new  high  records. 

"The  grand  total  of  §19,249,621,805  for 
Xovember  of  this  year  exceeds  that  of 
the  corresponding  month  last  year  by  70..5 
I)er  cent.,  v\hih'  it  reflects  a  gain  of  40  per 
cent,  over  Xov(<inber,  1913,  and  shows  an 
increase  of  26.4  per  cent,  over  the  like 
month  in  1912.  heretofore  the  best  Xovem- 
ber in  history,  at  least  as  regards  bank 
clearings. 

"Payments  at  the  metropolis  for  Xovem- 
l>er  aggregated  •'?ll,S2<».419.73o,  which  sum 
displays  a  loss  of  7  per  cent,  from  the  high 
level  set  up  in  October,  but  manifests 
a  gain  of  119.1  per  cent,  over  Xovember. 
1914,  while  it  exhibits  an  increase  of  5.5.9 
I)cr  cent,  over  the  .same  month  in  1913,  and 
denotes  an  ad\ance  of  34.1  j)er  cent,  over 
the  corresponding  month  in  1912.  Outside 
of  Xew  York  the  total  for  Xovember. 
?7,42O.2O2,070,  as  already  stated,  sets  up 
a  new  high  level,  displaying  a  gain  of 
1.4  per  cent,  over  October,  of  32.8  per 
cent,  over  Xovem]>er,  1914.  of  20.5  per  cent, 
over  that  month  in  1913,  and  of  15.7  per 
cent,  over  Xovember,   1912. 

"The  middle  group,  with  106.5  per 
ctnt..  has  the  heaviest  ratio  of  gain  over 
Novi-mber,  1914,  while  comparison  with 
the  like  month  in  1913  sliows  an  increase 
of  51  per  cent. 

"The  western  group,  which  displays  a 
n.sc  of  48.8  per  cent.  OAcr  Xovember  of  last 
year,  also  .s<'ores  an  advance  of  36.1  per 
cent,  over  that  month  in  1913. 

"For  the  New  England  group,  the  incre- 
ment over  Xovember,    1914,   is  45.5  per 


cent.,  and  as  compared  with  1913  it  is  25 
per  cent. 

"The  southern  division  reflects  an  ad- 
vance of  34.3  per  cent,  over  Xovember  of 
last  year  and  about  5  per  cent,  over  1913. 

"The  southwestern  group  reports  gains 
of  33.5  per  cent,  and  36  per  cent.,  respec- 
ti^ely,  over  Xovember  of  the  two  pro- 
ceding  years. 

"The  northwestern  group,  with  an  in- 
crea.se  of  25.5  per  cent,  over  Xovember, 
1914,  experiences  a  gain  of  17  per  cent,  over 
the  .same  month  in  1913. 

"The  far-western  group  discloses  an 
accretion  of  16.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
Xovember  of  last  year,  and  contrast  with 
that  month  in  1913  reveals  a  rise  of  7 
per  cent. 

"For  eleven  months  of  this  year  the 
grand  total  for  all  cities  is  $165,936,226,917, 
a  ri.^^e  of  17.2  per  cent,  over  the  like  time  in 
1914,  of  8  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding 
time  in  1913,  and  of  6.1  per  cent,  over  the 
best  previous  total,  that  for  the  eleven 
months  of  1912.  Xew  York  City's  con- 
tribution to  the  foregoing  sum,  $97,873.- 
252,317,  re\"eals  a  ri.se  of  27.9  per  cent,  over 
the  eleven  months  of  1914,  of  13  per  cent, 
over  that  time  in  1913,  and  of  6.4  per  cent, 
over  the  corresponding  period  in  1912. 
Outside  of  Xew  York  the  showing  for 
eleven  months  ending  Xovember  30. 
$68,062,974,600,  represents  a  gain  of  4.(> 
per  cent,  over  the  like  time  last  year  and  of 
1.7  per  cent,  over  the  record  period  of  1913. 
For  the  eleven  months'  period,  one  group, 
the  southern,  displays  a  loss  of  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent,  from  1914,  and  the  far- 
western  group  reports  a  small  gain  of  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent.  The  middle  group 
indicates  an  increase  of  24.8  per  cent., 
while  the  southwestern  reflects  an  ad- 
\ance  of  12.9  per  cent.,  and  the  western 
contributes  a  gain  of  8.5  per  cent.  The 
X'ew  England  and  northwestern  divisions 
report  increments  of  7.2  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent.,  respectively.  The  following 
gives  a  ten-year  comparison  of  the  figures 
for  eleven  months: 


191.5 $16.5,036,226.017 

1914 14 1.400 ,000,000 

19i:j 153..5:i7,(KX).000 

1912 157.307,000.000 

1911 144,178,000,000 


1910 $148,181,000,000 

1900 1 48,-352  .OOO.WJO 

1908 116,84.5,000.000 

1907 134,724,000,000 

1906 144.631,000,000 


ELECTRIFICATION    ON  A    TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL ROAD 

Figures  continue  to  come  to  hand  as  to 
the  progress  which  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  is  making  in  the  elec- 
trification of  its  Far  Western  roadway  on 
mountain  grades.  Operations  already  show 
a  surprizing  decrease  in  the  cost  of  hauling 
trains  over  the  Rockies.  An  electric  loco- 
motive, it  is  found,  will  haul  30  per  cent, 
more  in  train-load  than  steam  will  haul, 
and  will  do  it  at  40  per  cent,  less  cost,  the 
time  made  l)eing  16  miles  an  hour.  Two  of 
these  engines  will  do  the  work  of  three  steam 
ones.  That  the  St.  Paul  road  was  fully 
justified  in  making  the  large  expenditure 
involved  in  this  work  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  FolloAvang  are  other  in- 
teresting items  given  by  The  Wall  Sired 
Journal: 

"The  use  of  the  electricity  presents  some 
new  and  interesting  features.  The  trains 
are  actually  braked  on  the  down  grades  by 
shutting  the  current  off;  and,  still  more 
remarkable,  the  railroad  returns  to  tlie 
I)lants  from  which  it  rents  the  power  the 
surplus  electricity  it  does  not  use.  Getting 
electricity  on  apj^roval  is  certainly  a  new 
departure. 

"The    St.    Paul,    between    Harlowton, 
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Mont.,  and  Avery,  Idaho,  is  electrifying 
440  niiles  of  its  track,  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain section,  exchisive  of  the  Cascade  range. 
The  whole  problem  has  been  under  arduous 
study  for  tiv(^  years,  and  is  now  approach- 
infj  completion.  One  section  of  110  miles 
will  be  in  operation  before  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  approximately  two-fifths  of  the 
total  distaru^e  some  time  in  April. 

"To  say  that  an  electric  locomotive  will 
haul,  o\'(^r  a  mountain  {jrade,  30  per  cent, 
more  train-load,  at  a  cost  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  approximately  40  per  cent,  less 
than  a  steam-locomotive,  and  that  it  is 
guaranteed  to  perform  this  [unprecedent(>d 
feat  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  as  against 
nine  miles  for  heavy  freight-trains  under 
steam,  often  with  two  locomotives  to  pull 
and  one  to  push,  means  that  the  single- 
track  road  increases  its  facilities  to  a 
double-track  standard  in  the  matter  of 
speed,  weight,  and  length  of  train,  to  say 
nothing  of  enormous  savings  in  cost  of 
operation. 

"When  three  steam-locomotives  are  used 
to  drive  a  heavy  freight- train  over  the 
Rockies  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  engine 
crew  of  six  men.  But  for  two  electric 
locomotives  used  to  perform  the  same 
work  (and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  one  will  do  it),  only  two  men  are 
necessary,  because  these  locomotives  can  be 
linked  together  indefinitely,  and  the  same 
control  operates  them.  Moreover,  the  en- 
gineer of  a  steain-locomotive  understand- 
ing his  air-brake  can  be  taught  to  drive  an 
electric  motor  in  an  inconsiderable  time. 

"It  was  the  Sc.  Paul  which  first  took  its 
courage  in  both  hands  and  led  the  Avay  in 
this  great  improvement.  It  is  true  that 
the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  has  been 
running  for  three  years,  on  a  practically 
level  grade,  a  28-mile  electric  road,  hauling 
heavy  trains  with  an  astounding  saving  in 
shop-labor,  cleaning,  minor  engine-house 
repairs,  and  fuel,  but  it  was  the  St.  Paul 
Avhich  first  attempted  to  apply,  with  the 
aid  of  ample  electricity  created  by  water- 
power,  this  principle  to  heavy  grades  over 
so  extended  a  mileage. 

"As  to  the  advantages  of  running  under 
electricity,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Everybody  knows  how  small  a  proportion 
of  power  is  derived  from  coal  in  the  loco- 
motive. Probably  14  per  cent,  would  be  a 
liberal  estimate.  Not  only  is  the  loco- 
motive of  the  heavy  Mallet  type  burning 
1,000  pounds  of  coal  an  hour,  but  the 
locomotive  waiting  in  the  sheds,  with 
steam  up,  is  burning  300  i:)ounds  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  its  run,  or  a  trifle  over  100 
miles,  the  engine  has  to  be  overhauled  with 
all  the  hostler  attentions,  and  it  is  not 
available  for  immediate  service.  With  the 
merest  inspection,  at  points  two  himdred 
or  more  miles  apart,  the  electric  locomotive 
now  installed  on  the  St.  Paul  can  run  one 
thousand  miles,  and  it  does  not  have  to 
be  taken  to  pieces  if  any  defects  develop; 
its  parts  are  standardized,  'and  the  enor- 
mous difference  in  oj)erating  costs  will  be 
apparent  to  anybody  who  has  watched  the 
stripping  of  a  steam-locomotive  in  the  shops 
in  order  to  make  some  relatively  minor 
repair. 

"No  wonder  the  St.  Paul,  after  examin- 
ing evei-y  phase  of  the  subject,  feels  justified 
in  spending  somewhere  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  million  dollars  in  this  electri- 
fication. It  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  exten- 
sion from  Avery,  the  western  end,  over 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  northern  ex- 
tension of  the  Coast  Range,  to  Seattle,  will 
be  made  on  the  completion  .of  the  present 
440  miles  on  January  1,  1917.  All  the 
needed  power  is  available  from  Seattle. 

"  It  is  fair  to  surmise  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eastern  rise  in  Montana 
down  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Seattle,  a  few 
short  years  will  see  that  great  and  most 
extensive  portion  of  tlu;  St.  Paul  road  en- 
tirely electrified.  Such  a  conversion  es- 
tablished between  these  points  may  ulti- 
mately mean  the  production  of  electricity 
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34  Years  Withouta  Dollar 
Loss  to  Any  Investor 

Xnis,  the  record  or  tnis  House,  should  oe  an  ample  tasis  for  tlie 
conridence  or  investors.  It  is  tKe  best  evidence  of  tKe  es- 
sential soundness  or  the  investments  we  orrer,  and  or  our 
iixed  policy  or  careful  protection  of  our  clients'  interests. 

\Var-time  conditions  nave  given  a  new  and  added  signif- 
icance to  tnis  record.  The  securities  we  offer  have  stood 
the  severe  tests  of  1914-15  as  they  withstood  those  of 
1893  and  1907. 

Safe  6%  January  Investments 

For  your  January  funds  -we  offer  an  especially  attractive 
list  of  First  Mortgage  R.eal  Estate  Bonds,  in  denominations 
of  $1,000,  ^500  and  $1 00,  yielding  6%.  Each  tond  issue  is 
paid  off  in  annual  serial  payments,  and  is  a  direct  first 
mortgage  on  the  best  class  of  newly-improvcd,  income-earn- 
ing, well  located  real  estate  in  Chicago  and  other  prosperous 
cities.  W^ e  have  purchased  these  bonds  -with  our  own  funds 
after  careful  investigation,  and  recommend  them  as  thoroughly 
safeguarded  investments. 

Write    today    for    the    Straus    Investors    Magazine    and   for 

Booklet  No.  A-645 


Esm'ei^p^^ 


S  .W.  Stirwjs  &  Co. 

I  NeO'R^OR'A':T^E(D 

MORTGAGE  ^^^^D  BANKERS 

-STRAUS  BUILDING.        5thWrtE,'i;<^EwPIN,         ONE  WALL  STREET^^ — 
i^CHlCAGO.  MlNNiiAppi^IS.         NEW  YORK-Z!!! 
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First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 


Washineton  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604    CONCORD 

HUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


iporrraux  iiortgag?  OIo. 


Business  Getting  Better? 

Babson's  reports  are  an- 
swering this  question  right 
along  for  about  4000  clients. 
The  answer  is  based  on  ex- 
haustive investigation  and 
scientific  analysis  of  con- 
ditions everyw^here. 

Avoid  w^orry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-4-9  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 


Executive  Block 


Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 


Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  Its  Character 
In  U.S. 


For  3G  years  we  have  i)een  payiiiir  our  custr.nicrs 
tlie  higliest  returns  consistent  with  runservative 
methods.  First  niortgairc  loans  of  S'JnO  and  up 
which  we  can  reeoiiunend  after  the  most  thoro'i^h 
pei-:?oii:i!  iiivesligati'in,  I'lea.^e  a?k  lor  l.o:iii  I,i^t  No, 
77.    $2'>Certific:iteaot  r>epo^it  also  tor  saving  irl^  e^tois. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


DANFORTH 

Farm   Mortgages 

THE    INVESTOR'S    OPPORTUNITY 

Generally  the  investor  doesn't  know  just 
what  to  invest  in.  All  sorts  of  opportu- 
nities present  themselves.  We  believe 
that  the  one  real  opportunity  is  a  first 
mortgage  on  producing  land  —  the  old- 
fashioned  form  of  investment — and  if  it  is 
selected  skillfully  by  men  who  know  the 
land  and  people,  it  assures  both  security 
and  income. 

It  has  been  our  business  for  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years  to  lend  money  on  producing 
farms  and  to  sell  to  investors  the  owners' 
first  mortgages.  These  mortgages  make 
investments  of  real  worth.  Especially  are 
they  adapted  to  individual  investors  who 
want  to  get  away  from  the  "  market,"  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  advantage  of  a 
form  of  investment  which  large  Insurance 
Companies,  Trust  Companies  and  Savings 
Banks  recognize  as  safe,  sound  and  pro- 
ducing good  income. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  individuals  and 
shall  be  glad  to  submit  lists  of  investments  to  suit 
their  requirements.    Ask  for  List  No.  so. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 


Founded  A.  D. 

WASHINGTON    :: 


1858 

::     ILLINOIS 
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Signals  of  Safety 

T7'  SHOl'LD  he  assuring  to  know  that  the  rims  on  your  car  are  made 
^  by  an  organization  which  has  lieen  calletl  upon  to  make  test-material  for  the  most 
severe  service  known — the  anchorinji  of  Government  Lightships — and  that  Stanweld  Rims  are 
made  by  the  same  men  and  metliods.  Rims  are  made  by  tlie  electric  weldinp  process.  Tlie  streiiEjtii  of  tlie  rim 
and  the  safety  of  the  car-owner  depend  upon  the  manufacturer's  knowledge  of  that  process. 

As  pioneers  in  the  developnieiit 
of  the  process  of  electric  weldintj 
we  have  achieved  success  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  original  inventors. 
.And,  today,  tiic  name  "Stanweld" 
on  a  rim,  piece  of  tubing',  or  other 
steel  |)roduct  stands  as  a  Signal  of 
Stifety. 


^  s 


Th<'  s.^tisi,-irti(in  '>l)t.iiiif<i  t'roni  your 
imrcha^e  will  Ije  greatly  enhanced  if  ycui 
an-  >iire  <>t  the  quality  of  niateriil  nf 
wluili  the  article  is  made.  Make  Mire. 
Ilii-refdre.  that  your  car  ^^  equipped  with 
.>t.inweld  Kims. 


Anchor -Chain  Links 
for  Lightships 

Welded  for  Covernment  Tett  by  the 
Stanweld  ProcesM  of  Electric  Welding 

Oulsulr  t>inmrtrr  ttt  l.ink.^ ij" 

Thitknesi  ol  Links -  ' a '* 

FJtisttf  Limit  nUrr  UV/Ji  hr 00.8 so  Ihs. 

UttimaU  Strrnglh  after  Weidinit  11 3,(1  so  lbs. 


THE    STANDARD    WELDING    COMPANY 

/•mnrt-ri  In  Ih,-  .\rl  „t  htrrtric  Wrlding^H'ortJ.t  l.ttrgc^t  Prmlucers  n1  Rims 
lor  Mnliir-Driifn   leltl<rli'.i.  unit  tramv-Piirls    fur    Mnlrtrcyclc.i    unit    Bicycles. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  Edgewater  Park,  CLEVELAND 

SALES  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  INDIANAPOUS  DETROIT 

OFFICES  IN :        U.  S.  Eipress  BaMnt        Pnpirs  Gat  Biiil(i>ni:         Mrrrhauls  Budi  Boildiii;        Ford  Boilding 
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for  locomotives  by  coal,  and  this  is  a,  new 
departure,  being  by  no  means  so  simple 
as  electrification  through  cheap  water- 
IX)wer.  As  one  of  the  officials  of  the  St. 
Paul  truly  says,  it  seems  economically 
better  to  have  one  boiler  and  one  engine, 
in  producing  power,  than  to  have  two 
hundred  boilers  and  two  hundred  engines, 
or  in  other  words,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
economical  use  of  the  fuel  in  the  power- 
house, perhaps  saving  40  per  cent,  of  its 
value,  as  against  the  present  uneconomical 
waste  on  locomotives  by  firemen,  some 
good,  some  bad,  and  most  indifferent." 

LARGE    EARNINGS    FOR  TWO  GREAT 
TRUNK  LINES 

Statements  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  roads  for  October,  and 
for  the  ten  months  ending  on  October  31, 
show  notably  large  earnings.  They  point 
to  a  year's  earnings  for  the  New  York 
Central  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  the 
stock,  and  for  the  Pennsylvania  of  more 
than  9  per  cent.  Since  October  1  "an 
extraordinary  rush  of  traffic"  set  in  on 
both  lines.  A  wTiter  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  says: 

"Especially  was  the  statement  of  the  New 
York  Central  surprizing.  These  official 
figures  show,  for  the  Central  itself,  a  balance 
after  charges  for  ten  months  of  $19,729,- 
3(10,  or  7.90  per  cent,  on  .$249,590,000 
stock.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  annual 
rate  of  9.48  per  cent.  Boston  &  Albany, 
which  is  reported  separately  in  the  monthly 
statements,  is  financially  an  integral  part 
of  the  Central,  being  leased  to  it  at  a  fixt 
rental.  In  the  ten  months  the  Boston  & 
Albany  earned  a  surplus  after  charges  and 
the  8  per  cent,  guaranteed  upon  its  stock 
of  .$482,747.  Combining  this  with  the 
Central's  surplus,  the  latter  becomes 
.$20,212,107,  or  8.08  per  cent,  earned  on 
Central's  outstanding  stock  in  the  ten 
months.  This  is  equivalent  to  aq  annual 
rate  of  9.66  per  cent. 

"Pennsylvania  Railroad's  surplus  for 
the  ten  months  of  $31,035,760  means  6.20 
per  cent,  on  $500,000,000  stock,  or  at  the 
rate  of  7.44  per  cent,  a  year.  But  the  real 
earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  stock  are 
considerably  more  than  this,  inasmuch  as 
the  parent  company  owns  every  share  of 
the  $80,000,000  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company.  This  subsidiary  has  so  far  paid 
but  2  per  cent,  dividends.  This  means 
that  only  $1,600,000  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company's  ten  months'  surplus  of  $5,318,- 
003  has  been  included  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  income  as  reported  for  that 
period.  Taken  together,  the  two  com- 
panies earned  a  surplus  applicable  to 
dividends  on  the  parent  company's  stock 
of  .$34,753,829,  or  6.95  per  cent.  This 
again  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of 
8.34  per  cent. 

"It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that 
these  roads  ordinarily  carry  a  heavy  traffic 
in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  and  that 
this  year  especially  the  earnings  have  shown 
a  cumulative  improvement  throughout  the 
second  half  of  the  year  almost  unprece- 
dented in  their  history.  Both  systems  are 
now,  at  the  opening  of  December,  strug- 
gling to  keep  even  with  the  traffic-demand 
upon  them.  It  follows  that  for  November 
and  December  their  earnings  will  show 
gains  approximating  those  of  October. 

"In  other  words,  the  New  York  Central 
is  practically  assured  of  earning  upward  of 
10  per  cent  for  its  stock  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  1915,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
of  earning  more  than  9  per  cent.  Whether 
the  New  York  Central  will  really  earn  a 
larger  percentage  upon  its  stock  this  year 
than  the  Pennsylvania  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  final  dividend  declarations  of 
subsidiaries  to  be  made  this  month.  If  it 
does,  this  will  be  the  first  year  in  the  past 
twenty  that  it  has  done  so. 
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The  trend  of  the  bond  market  is  important  to  all 
investors.  At  the  present  time  it  constitutes  proof  of  the 
superiorit}"  of  certain  issues  under  the  pressure  of  abnor- 
mal conditions. 

The  pamphlet  which 
we  reoroduce  in  facsimile 
shows  the  RelativeStability 
ofBondPrices-PUBLIC 
UTILITY,  MUNICI- 
PAL AND  RAILROAD 
— based  on  the  price  range 
of  18  standard  issues. 

If  you  would  invest  your  money  in  securities  combin- 
ing Safety,  Greater  Stability  and  La?'ger  Yield,  send  for 
pamphlet  D-33,  showing  the  trend  of  the  bond  market. 
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49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
London,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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1421  Chestnut  St. 
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St.  Louis,  Security  Bldg. 
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La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

Geneva,  Switzerland 


Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
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mortgages  indicates  their  unusual  staliility. 
Fiist  niurtgages  do   not  shrink  in  valut — tlieyare 
usually  on  property    Worth  three  times  the  niuney 
loaned.     We  have    luaned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 
single  rent  lost  to  any  investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
,le  made.      Write  fur  bonlilet describing  metliods,  and 
list  of  loans  fn.m  3300  to  1*10,000 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[gt  Slate  National  Hank  Hnilding.  Oblahopiu  TitT,  Okla. 


Get  6  to  7  Percent— 
Not  3  or  4 

You  can  saieiy  get 
6  to  7  percent  on  your 
investments  as  well  as 
3  to  4  percent.  Our 
68  page  book  "  Invest- 
ing Under  Expert  Di- 
rection" tells  how.  It 
won't  cost  you  any- 
thing to  have  us  send 
it  to  you,  and  it  may 
be  worth  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  you 
in  future  years.  Free 
on  request — also  our 
descriptive  list  of  cur- 
rent offerings. 


The  Geiger-Jones 
Company 

Investment  Bonkers 

506  Market  Avenue,  North 

Canton,  Obio 


INVESTMENTS    THAT 
ARE  SAFE 


Reliable  First  Farm  Mortgages  pro- 
tect your  money.    They  never  shrink 
from  disturbed  financial  conditions. 
Our 
6%    FARM    MORTGAGES 

secured  by  rich  Agricultural  Lands,  are 
safe  and  sure.  We  have  been  "Right  on 
the  Ground"  since  18S3.  enabling  u-i  to 
select  only  the  choire.st  investments. 
Write  for  Booklet  "A"  and 
list  of  current  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Esl.  ISNS.    CiiuKl  Forts.  N.I). 
Capilal  and  Siiri.liis,$400.00() 
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5'  For  Careful  Investors 
7<5  Safe— MUNICIPAL   BONDS— Secure 
i       We  recommend  and  offer  for  sale  to  conser\'a- 
1      five  investors  a  limited  number  of  High  Grade 
5%  interest  bearing  Municipal   Bonds  secured 
by  American   municipalities.      Denominations 
5500  and   51,000.      .Send  for  list.      J\i:/eref/ces :  Cont\nenla\ 
&  Commercial  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago;  Nat.  City  Bank,  N.  V. 

HOME  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Investment  .Specialists— Resources  over  52. 000,000 
Milwaukee  and  Ashland  Aves.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


EFFECTIVE 

SAVING 

The  man  of  moderate  means 
can  become  the  owner  of  hish- 
grade,  dividend-paying  securi- 
ties by  purchasing  them  on  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

A  small  first  payment  secures 
such  a  purchase. 

Our  booklet  No.  33  explains 
this  plan  fully. 

Harris, WiNTHROP  8t  C9 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 
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Increase  Your  Income 

Others  huy  lliem  Safe, 
jnd  more  inlcrest  than  ihe 
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Far  M^  Mortgage^ 

/O  Did  yon  ever  rcHeci  on  the 
many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  trading  with  a  Bank- 
ing House  of  long  standing  and 
established  reputation  .'  We  are 
plea.sed  to  offer  our  services  to 
Investors,  large  and  small.  Write 
today  and  establish  a  connection 
with  us. 
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George  M.  Forman  &  Company 

(►"t^""-';  1 1  So.  LaSalle  St.,  CHICAGO 


"In  that  case,  however,  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  Pennsylvania  stock, 
as  an  investment,  is  losing  ground  rel- 
ativelv  to  New  York  ("ontral  stock.  The 
result'is  partly  attributabk'  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  its  financing  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  with  stock  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Roughly,  the  Penn- 
sylvania has  twice  as  much  stock  as  bonded 
debt  outstanding,  wliereas  the  New  York 
Central  lias  about  three  times  as  much 
debt  as  stock." 

THE  RETURN  OF  AMERICAN  SECURI- 
TIES BY  EUROPEAN  INVESTORS 

The  return  of  American  securities — 
stocks  and  bonds — by  European  investors, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  has  thus  far 
in  large  measure  been  financed  by  the  New 
York  lianks.  The  support  of  these  banks 
enabled  the  country  to  take  them  up  on  a 
great  scale.  At  the  same  time,  these  banks 
enal)led  this  country  to  grant  to  European 
nations  great  amounts  of  credit,  these  cred- 
its being  used  to  promote  exportations  of 
our  jiroducts.  From  a  recent  circular  is- 
sued by  tlie  Natioiuil  City  Bank,  it  appears 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  loans  in  one 
year  by  the  New  York  banks  of  a  full  bil- 
lion of  dollaz-s.  The  circular  a<lds,  liowever, 
that  the  present  surplus  reserves  in  these 
banks  "would  .scarcely  permit  of  anotlier 
one  bilHon  dollars'  increase,"  since  it  is  "not 
desiral)le  that  the  surplus  be  exhausted." 
But  while  our  foreign  trade  continues  to 
run  as  heavily  in  our  favor  as  it  has  done 
for  many  montlis.  the  available  credits  and 
cash  reserves  in  New  York  banks  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  increase  heavily,  while 
l)ack  of  the  wliole  .situation  will  lie  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  "  witli  its  resources 
as  yet  practically  unemployed."  Follow- 
ing are  other  items  set  fortli  in  this  inter- 
esting circular: 

"The  deposits  of  the  sixty  banks  wliicli 
are  members  of  tlie  New  York  Ch-aring 
House,  thirty  of  them  national  banks  and 
thirtv  State  institutions,  lune  increased 
in  tlie  year  by  over  .S1,3UU.UUU,0UU,  not  to 
sjM'ak  of  the  deposits  that  have  been 
transferred  from  them  to  tlie  Federal  Re- 
ser\('  Bank  of  tliis  r'\{y.  Tliis  is  an  ex- 
traordinary siiowing. 

■■  I^urtiieruiore,  while  the  loans  of  all  the 
lianks  of  the  national  system  have  been 
increasing  in  the  total  sum  of  about  .Sli.")!].- 
01)0. ()()(),  the  loans  ami  investments  of  the 
Cleariiig-l louse  banks  have  been  increas- 
ing SI ».-):5. ()()().( KM).  Evidently  the  banks  of 
otiier  hx-alities,  unable  to  employ  tiieir 
funds  elsewhere,  lia\  e  allowed  them  to 
accumulate  in  this  city.  The  enormous 
ex|)orts  which  are  i)ayable  tlirough  New- 
York  have  created  immen.se  credits  here. 

"An  increase  of  about  Sl.OOO.OOO.OOO  in 
the  loans  of  the  banks  of  New  York  City 
in  one  year,  and  lliat  a  year  of  ligiil  com- 
mercial demands,  is  something  to  take 
note  of.  It  is  more  than  double  the  in- 
<-rease  shown  by  the  entire  national  bank- 
ing system,  including  the  national  banks 
of  New  York,  in  any  year  of  its  history. 
It  is  also  significant  that  rates  are  now 
at  the  low«'st  jjoint  of  the  year,  so  that 
tiiere  is  ev«'ry  encouragement  for  the  ex- 
l)ansion  to  go  on.  Tlie  stock  of  money  in 
the  country  is  increasing  rapidly  by  the 
importation  and  i>rodu(tion  of  gold,  and 
the  gain  practically  all  finds  its  way  here. 
Tile  net  imjMjrtations  of  gold  since  .Janu- 
ary 1,  l'.)l.">,  have  been  about  S;i()(),(M)(),(M)0. 
The  expansion  ()f  loans  is  due  in  the  main 
to  the  foreign  borrowing,  the  large  pur- 
cha.ses  of  American  securities,  principally 
bonds,  from  foreign  holders  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  stock-e.xchange  business.  The 
new  loans  are  undoubtedly  good  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  based  upon  souri  col- 
lateral at  a  safe  valuation,  for  the  general 


list  of  standard  stocks  and  bonds  is  still 
at  a  very  moderate  price-level,  income  con- 
sidered. This  class  of  loans,  however,  is 
not  self-liquidating,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  the  best  kind  of  an  invest- 
ment for  temporary  deposits.  To  what 
extent  the  present  volume  of  deposits  in. 
New  York  is  temporary  remains  to  be  seen; 
there  are  signs  that,  despite  the  decen- 
tralizing purposes  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  New^  York  is  about  to  develop  into  a 
much  greater  monetary  center  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  These  new-  deposits  of 
New  York  City  consist  largelj'  of  new 
capital  which  the  country  has  not  had  be- 
fore, and,  as  the  whole  country  is  making 
capital  rapidly,  the  deposits  of  New  Y'ork 
will  be  permanently  larger.  This  will 
certainly  be  the  case  if  we  are  to  have  a 
larger  part  in  international  finance  and 
trade." 

Referring  to  the  opportunities  the  war 
has  furnished  for  this  country  to  become 
more  of  a  world-power,  the  circular  says: 

"The  war  has  stopt  the  flow  of  capi- 
tal from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and 
South  America  has  felt  the  deprivation 
severely.  At  the  recent  Pan-American 
Conference  the  burden  of  every  discussion 
was  the  problem  of  how  to  raise  the  capital 
necessary  to  enable  these  countries  to  con- 
tinue their  development.  They  do  not  want 
new-  capital  in  the  form  of  money;  they 
want  it  in  the  form  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment, warehouses,  facilities,  and  goods  of 
\arious  kinds  which  thej-  do  not  produce, 
but  which  we  'can  supply. 

"China,  with  a  vast  population  of  indus- 
trious people,  is  inviting  us  to  name  the 
terms  u])ou  which  we  shall  supply  them  with 
the  modern  equipment  by  which  they  may 
increa.se  their  i)roduction  and  lift  them- 
selves to  a  more  comfortable  level  of  exis- 
tence. Russia,  with  its  great  undeveloped 
resources,  is  in  the  same  position. 

"The  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  play 
a  large  part  in  this  world-development  if 
its  resources  are  i)roperly  organized  for  the 
task.  We  are  buying  back  our  own  .securi- 
ties from  foreign  holders  as  fast  as  they  are 
offered,  and  we  can  do  more  than  that  with 
our  savings.  Wealth  is  accumulating  so 
rapidly  that  a  portion  of  it  can  be  sjmred 
for  in\estment  abroad.  Internal  de\t'lop- 
ment  will  go  on  and  even  be  promoted  and 
placed  u])on  a  surer  basis  by  foreign  invest- 
ments which  create  profitable  trade,  open 
up  new  supplies  of  raw  materials,  and 
broaden  the  footing  under  our  industries." 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  e\en  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTEK.\RY  DiGE.sT  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect thaC  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  \ou  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  jjroper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fom-th  Avenue, 
New  Y'ork  City. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 

AUTOMOBILE  EQUIPMENT 

STARTfNG-UaHT/NC'/CN/T/ON 

^T  the  Automobile  Shows  now  being  held  in  every  part 

Z^  of  the  country  you   will   find   some   of  the   Fifty-six 

makes  of  Cars  and  Trucks  fitted  with  Westinghouse 

Equipment.    These  are  the  cars — conceded  everywhere  to 

be  the  leaders  in  their  respective  price  ranges. 


*Allen 

*Dart 

JHupntiobile 

tMitchell 

""Seagrave 

^American 

La  France 

*Davis 

'Imperial 

tMoreland 

tSinger 

"'Anderson 

JDorris 

t  Kelly -Springfield 

iNational 

""Standard 

JApperson 

JDort 

1  Kissel  Car 

*Nelson-Le  Moon 

tStearns 

*Austin 

*Duplex  Power 

*Kline  Kar 

""Pathfinder 

"Sterling  (Motor 

=^Biddle 

tEnger 

tLauthJuergens 

""Pierce-Arrow 

Boats) 

*Case 

'Federal 

'Lenox 

Pilot 

JStewart 

JChalmers 

IF.  1.  A.T. 

JLexington-Howard 

JPullman 

jTouraine 

*Craw(ord 

*Glide 

^Locomobile 

"Republic 

"United  States 

"Cunningham 

JGramm-Bernstein 

Marion 

JRichard 

Carriage 

*Daniels 

*Gramm  M.  T. 
*HaIladay 

■^McFarlan 
"""Michigan  Hearse 

■""Riddle 
"^Russell 

""Wichita 

■"Start 

ng 

Lighting  and  Ign 

tion. 

tLighting  and  Ign 

tion.            ^Starting 

and  Lighting. 

In  each  of  these  Fifty-six  cars  the  Westinghouse  System  is  designed 
specifically  for  that  car,  adapted  to  its  type  of  engine,  speed,  number  of 
cylinders,  weight,  balance,  kind  of  service,  and  method  of  handling. 

The  foremost  automobile  builders  today  have  found  that  the  surest 
way  to  efficiency  and  rugged  reliability  in  this  most  important  part  of 
the  car  is  to  turn  the  problem  over  to  Westinghouse  Electric — the  lead- 
ing electrical  engineers  and  manufacturers  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

You  will  find  Westinghouse  Service  Stations  at  the  most  important 
touring  centers  of  the  United  States — at  the  service  of  every  owner  of 
a  car  equipped  with  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems. 


Special  equipment  for  Ford  Cars. 
Write  for  folder  No.  4311 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department,  Shadyside  Works 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers, 
Clergymen, Teachers,  Travelers,  Stu- 
dents— All  who  have  any  interest 
whatever  inForeign  Languages 
need  these  authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 

Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins.  Weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  ar.d  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New  German  DictioDary 

Cerman-Elngluh  and  English-German 

Compiled  f  rom  the  best  autlioriiies  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised ;ind  considerably  enlarged  by  Kail 
Breul,  M.A..  Litt.IJ.  .Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  ihi-  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  fxjpular 
Gi-rman-Knglish  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
th?  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
clud"d  will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
wi'll-ltnown  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides collofjuialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

' '  I  think  that  Dr.  Breul.  who  has  been  so  long  en- 
gagedin  the  preparation  of  this  work,  lias  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
p:-rfect  and  the  price  moderate." — Prof.  Miinch. 
Berlin  Universily. 

Oelavo.  CIclh,  1 ,360  panes.  $i.$o  nd:  hy  mail,  $1.66. 
Il'it/t  douiU.  fiitltnt  thumb-notch  index,  joc.  ertru. 
Hound  in  l-'ull  t'lexibU  Leather,  Indexed,     ^■j  Postpaid, 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-Elnulith  and  Ejiglish-Latin 

2i6lh  Thiiu^iiiiil.  TliDtdUijIily  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  W  Marchant.  M..-\.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  (  ollege.Oxfonl  ;an<l  Joseph  !•".  CharUs, 
B. A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  bca  dictionary  of  class- 
ical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
nuniber  of  archaic,  or  i>ost-Augustan.  words  liave 
been  omitt<-d.  while  nearly  all  of  the  iin|X)rtant  ar- 
ticles have  bi-<-n  entirely  rewiitlen.  cliielly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  <|u<>lalions 
to  illustrate  ( onstruction  and  usiige.  The  hislnrical 
and  geogniphical  notices  h;ive  been  largely  increased 
in  numb<r.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
feitures  the  book  contains  a  tiible  of  the  Roman 
C.ili-ndar.  and  a  Cn-ographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  withc'assicalor  later 
I^tinei|uiv.ilents. 

Oi  Into.  Cloth.  02S  t>aKrs.  tl.fo  net:  by  mail,  $t.6j. 
II 'ilh   double,  Patent   thumb-notch    index,    5OC.  extra. 

Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Editefl  by  Jaiii's  Hciiell.-  It. A.  Newly  nrvisetl  liy 
de  v.  I'.iyen-I'ayne,  As-.ist.int  Exaiiiiuer  in  Ercneli 
in  till-  Inversity  of  London.  Containing  .in  a(l<li- 
tion  to  the  regular  I- rench- English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  siwcial  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation: a  list  of  Fn-nch  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
iler:  a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs,  an'i 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  V'<x!abulary  of  Projx-r 
Names;  separate  X'ocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

■'The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

h    index. 
d.  ted.     - 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WINTER  TRAVEL    NORTHWARD 

Some  winter  tra-velers  there  are  A\ho 
spurn  the  idea  of  seeking  a  warmer  elimate 
wiien  snow,  iee,  and  sleet  fasten  their  grip 
on  the  Northern  States.  For  them  the 
greatest  delight  is  to  seek  a  still  colder 
climj',  where  plentiful  snow  and  boundless 
ice  give  opportunity  for  sport  both  ex- 
hilarating and  health-bestowing.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  devotees  of  this  strenuous 
midwinter  variety  of  sports  there  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  latter  country 
lias  long  been  famous  for  its  midwinter 
carnivals  of  skiing,  snowshoeing,  skating, 
ice-racing,  tobogganing,  and  the  like,  and 
the  ice-palaces  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  etc., 
have  gained  a  far-reaching  reputation. 
In  our  own  White  Mountains  the  same 
sports  are  enjoyed  in  midwinter,  but  for 
tlie  New  Yorker  and  resident  of  other 
Eastern  States  the  Adirondacks,  easily 
reached  ])y  New  York  Central  and  Dela- 
ware tt  Hudson  lines,  offer  the  most  con- 
venient field.  Here  is  opportunity  for 
every  .sort  of  winter  sport  imaginable,  from 
old-fashioned  sledding  to  scientific  ice- 
hockey  and  fancy-dress  carni\als.  The 
si)irit  of  the  region  has  found  expression 
in  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  for  membership 
in  which  full  sympathy  with  the  outdoor 
life  in  both  summer  and  winter  is  necessarj'. 

He  who  has  not  seen  Niagara  in  its 
winter  robe  has  mis.sed  one  of  the  strik- 
ingly beautiful  sights  of  the  world.  No 
words  can  de.scribe  the  sublime  effect  of  the 
luige  masses  of  frozen  spray  piled  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract,  nor  the  sihery, 
gos.samer  appearance  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  with  their  si)arkling  garments  of 
transformed  mist.  Over  all  an  envelop- 
ing mantle  of  silver  snow  completes  a 
picture  more  wonderful  than  tlie  gifted 
artist  could  paint.  A  great  flow  of  ice 
comes  to  the  falls  from  Lake  Erie  and, 
j)lunging  over,  is  jammed  into  a  solid  mass 
below.  The  famous  ice -bridge  is  thus 
formed  from  shore  to  shore. 

Among  the  health  resorts  of  the  North- 
ern States  that  remain  open  the  j'ear 
anuind  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Wat  kins  (Jlen  Springs,  N.  Y.  The  crisp, 
dry  cold  of  the  region  makes  winter  a  real 
delight  and  the  health -giving  mineral 
waters  of  the  si)rings  send  one  back  to 
work  with  renewed  vitality  and  ambition. 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  has  an 
established  reputation  of  having  had  a 
brilliant  and  famous  i)ast;  a  scarcely  less 
l)rilliaiit  and  famous  present;  also  of 
always  being  exceptionally  healthful.  The 
scientific  analyses  of  its  many  and  varied 
waters  show  them  to  jxjssess  pro])erties 
ex(-eedingly  helpful  and  efficacious  for 
scores  of  human  ills.  The  State  Com- 
mission now  have  in  operation  the  famous 
Kayaderosseras  Bath,  hitherto  found  in 
Euro|)ean  si)as  only. 

Poland  Si)ring,  out  of  which  perpetually 
lioils  up  from  a  great  depth,  at  the  rate  of 
tight  gallons  a  minute,  the  Poland  water, 
is  in  the  town  of  South  Poland,  Maine, 
twenty-six  miles  north  of  Maine's  greatest 
city,  Portland.  The  salutary  effects  of  the 
waters  of  this  famous  Sjjring  are  attracting 
a  large  and  growing  stream  of  desirable 
visitors  in  quest  of  health  and  pleasure. 

If  the  fields  of  European  travel  are  still 
mis.sed  it  must  be  by  those  blind  to  the 
opportunities  at  our  very  doors.  Unless 
one's  lif(>  is  long  and  one's  ability  to  travel 
unbounded,  lh(«  travel  resources  of  America 
and  her  neighbors  are  ine.xhaustible. 


CURHiENT  EVENTS 


EUR0PK4N  WAR 

IX    THE    BALKAN-S 

December  9. — The  AUied  troops  withdrawn 
from  Krivolak  are  falling  back  so  far  in 
good  order,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  in  which  the  outcome  of  a 
two-days'  battle  with  the  Bulgars  is  de- 
scribed. At  present  the  French  liold 
the  line  west  of  the  Vardar,  from  Ghe\- 
geli  to  Demir-Kapu,  thence  across  the 
river  and  east  to  the  Bulgarian  border 
and  south  to  Valando\o.  From  here 
south  to  Doiran  the  eastern  front  is 
supported  by  the  British,  who  thus  hold 
the  approach  to  Strumitsa.  Slight  suc- 
cesses of  the  Bulgars  on  the  east  front 
are  admitted.  A  responsible  dispatch 
from  Saloniki  gi^■es  assurance  of  the 
permanence  of  the  Allied  expeditionary 
movement,  which  is  establishing  itself 
for  the  winter  in  the  Greek  seaport. 

December  10. — After  destroying  the  bridge 
across  the  Vardar,  the  Allies  have  ap- 
parently retreated  from  Demir-Kapii  in 
good  order  along  both  banks  of  the 
river.  Tho  forced  out  of  Gradec,  some 
fifteen  miles  below,  the  French  troops 
on  the  east  bank  succeed  in  building  a 
bridgehead  at  a  point  still  farther  south. 
East  of  Valandovo  the  Bulgars  attack 
the  British  line  furiously,  forcing  it  into 
new  positions  where  it  is  reenforced  bj- 
a  segment  of  the  French  line. 

Russian  activities  along  the  Roumanian 
border  are  declared  to  be  in  full  swing, 
particularly  about  the  Danube  port  of 
Reiii,  where  troops  are  concentrating. 
Here  and  at  Kilia  in  the  delta  munition- 
depots  are  being  hastily  erected. 

December  11. — Rome  receives  word  from 
Albania  that  the  people  there  are  at  the 
point  of  star\ation,  unable  to  resist  the 
rigors  of  winter. 

A  withdrawal  by  the  British  from  Lake 
Doiran  is  made  possible  only  by  the 
gallant  defense  of  three  regiments  of 
Irish  troops,  acting  as  rear-guard. 

December  12. — The  retreating  Allies  pass 
into  Greece,  leaving  the  border  cities  of 
Ghevgeli  and  Doiran  in  Bulgar  hands. 
The  German  official  report  claims  tliat 
"practically  two  British  divisions  were 
annihilated."  The  Bulgarian  War  Of- 
fice issues  a  report  of  the  successful  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Allies,  declaring  it  a  ten- 
davs'  operation  in  which  the  Bulgars 
were  faced  by  97.000  French  and  7.^),000 
British,  (UK)  field  guns,  l.'iO  mountain 
guns,  and  SO  heavy  howitzers. 

Deceml)er  13. — Montenegro  reports  the  re- 
pulse of  several  violent  attacks  along 
the  sanjak  front.    • 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

December  8. — Turkey  now  admits  that  the 
British  JNIesopotamian  forces  are  hold- 
ing their  position  at  Kut-el-Amara  most 
stub])ornly,  liut  declares  that  a  Turkish 
movement  toward  Sua-ik-Saad  threat- 
ens their  ultimate  retreat. 

December  9. — A  dispatch  from  Aden  states 
that  betwe<Mi  that  city  and  Mahadi, 
southern  Arabia,  engagem(>nts  result  in 
Turkish  succ(>sses,  and  declares  the 
Turks  marching  on  Aden  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Suez  Canal. 

December  10. — In  the  Caucasus,  Russia 
claims  the  advantage  over  Turkey,  in 
the  coastal  region  of  the  Black  Sea, 
.southwest  of  Khopa,  where  an  at- 
tempted Turkish  advance  is  checked 
with  heaA'j'  loss. 

December  11.— At  Kut-el-Amara  the  Brit- 
ish successfully  repluse  several  fierce  at- 
tacks without  much  loss.  Reenforce- 
ments  are  being  rushed  to  their  aid. 
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Prove  the  Cadillac  to  yourself ;  then  ask — 
"Where  is  there  another  such  Motor  Car?" 


DISMISS  from  your  mind,  for  the 
moment,  the  new  charms  which  the 
Cadillac  eight-cylinder  engine  has  con- 
tributed to  motoring. 

Dismiss  from  your  mind  its  wonderful 
smoothness  —  its  swift  acceleration — its 
remarkable  flexibility — its  marvelous  ac- 
tivity—  its  unusual  hill  climbing  powers — 
its  incomparable  readability — its  superb 
luxury. 

When  you  have  dismissed  these,  then 
direct  your  thoughts  in  other  channels — 
toward  other  factors  which  may  make  or 
unmake  your  physical  comfort  and  your 
mental  ease. 

First,  simply  sit  in  the  Cadillac. 
Observe   the    depth    of    upholstery — how 
you  recline  in  the  seats  as  you  do  in  your 
favorite  arm  chair  at  home.     Your   posi- 
tion is  one  of  rest  and  repose. 

Then  ride  in  the  Cadillac — and  ride  in 
other  cars  which  aspire  to  share  its  prestige. 

But  be  not  content  with  merely  riding. 

Sit    behind    the    wheel    and    drive    the 

Cadillac  yourself. 

Then  drive  other  cars. 

Then  drive  the  Cadillac  again. 

Do  not  confine  your  comparisons  to  short 
drives  over  smooth  roads. 

Take  the  bad  roads — the  worse  the  better. 
Drive  through  sand  and  mud,  hard  roads 
and  soft  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale. 

Observe,  first,  how  much  more  softly  the 
Cadillac  clutch  engages  and  how  much 
more  smoothly  the  car  glides  into  motic  .i. 

Observe  how  much  more  easily  you  re- 
lease the  clutch,  how  much  more  easily 
you  shift  into  "  second " —  then  into 
"high." 

Depress  the  accelerator  and  observe  how 
much  more  quickly,  the  Cadillac  responds 
—  no  hesitation,  no  "  loginess,"  but  an 
instantaneous  "  get-away." 


You  come  to  a  bad  stretch  of  road,  with 
irregular,  weaving  wheel  tracks.  Observe 
how  much  more  easily  the  Cadillac  is  con- 
trolled—  how  it  holds  the  road. 

Observe  how  much  more  easily  you  turn 
the  corners.  No  abnormal  strength  re- 
quired to  guide  the  car — just  a  gentle 
influencing  of  the  steering  wheel. 

And  then,  the  brakes.  Observe  how 
much  more  easily  those  of  the  Cadillac  are 
applied.  No  straining  of  the  muscles,  no 
delay  in  the  effectiveness — just  a  gentle 
pressure  of  your  foot  and  the  brakes  are 
"on" — lightly  or  firmly  as  conditions 
demand. 

Remember,  that  upon  the  ease  and  sure- 
ness  in  handling,  the  steering  and  the 
braking,  your  safety  depends — regard- 
less of  whether  you  drive  your  own  car 
or  employ  a  chauffeur. 

Observe  that  in  the  Cadillac,  a  sense  of 
velvet  softness  characterizes  every  motion 
of  the  car  and  every  action  in  its  operation. 

Observe  that  after  a  long  drive,  you  have 
no  feeling  of  fatigue,  but  in  its  place — one 
of  intense  exhilaration. 

Now,  recall  the  thoughts  we  asked  you  to 
dismiss — ^the  wonderful  smoothness — the 
swift  acceleration  —  the  remarkable  flex- 
ibility—  the  marvelous  activity — the  un- 
usual hill  climbing  powers^ — the  incom- 
parable  roadability — the    superb    luxury. 

Add  to  these  the  things  which  you  have 
demonstrated  to  yourself — the  extreme 
ease  of  operation  and  control  —  the  absence 
of  fatigue. 

Add  to  these  the  Cadillac's  reputation  for 
long  life,  for  constant,  for  enduring  and 
for  dependable  service. 

Then  ask  yourself: — 

"Where   is    there   another  such  motor 


Styles  and  Prices 


Standard   Seven  passenger  car,  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.      Three  passenger  Victoria,  $2400.    Four   passenger 

Coupe,  $2800.    Five   passenger  Brougham,  $2950.    Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.    Berlin,  $3600. 

Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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It  is  staU'd  that  the  Dardanelles  eam- 
pai^j  is  held  up  by  blizzards.  Winter 
finds  the  Turks  wholly  unprepared,  and 
the  British  forces  are  hindered  by  'se- 
vere floods  that  even  necessitate  the 
evacuation  of  their  trenches. 

December  12. — Constantinople  describes 
a  naval  bombardment  of  Turkish  posi- 
tions at  Anafarta  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  bj-  the  enemy  at  Sedd-el-Bahr 
to  storm  the  Turkish  trenches. 

FRANCE    AN'D    BELGIUM 

December  9. — West  of  Souain  in  the 
Champa{fne  region,  say  dispatches,  the 
French  have  driven  the  Germans  out  of 
all  but  a  small  portion  of  their  advance 
trenches,  and  with  constant  battery-fire 
prevent  them  from  reestablishing  them- 
selves. Northeast  of  Souain  progresses 
an  artillery-duel.  The  French  bom- 
bardment of  Pilken,  on  the  Belgian  line, 
results  in  a  counter  artillerj'  attack  on 
Ypres  by  the  Germans.  Elsewhere 
desultory  engagements  and  much  min- 
ing continue. 


December  11.— Artillery -dueling  continues 
prevalent  along  the  line,  occasionally 
supporting  mining  operations  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

December  12. — A  bombing  party  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  is  successful  in  clearing  out  a 
German  advance  trench,  but  eventu- 
allv  retires.  An  Allied  bombardment 
of  "the  German  line  near  Wez-Marquart 
and  La  Boutellerie  is  in  progress.  Cite 
St.  Elie  is  on  fire  from  Allied  shells. 
Stormy  weather  prevails,  hindering  air- 
scouting. 

December  14. — Artillerj-  -  bombardments 
continue  below  Arras  and  about  Ypres. 
Cold  weather  has  begun. 

GENERAL 

December  1. — British  officers'  casualty  lists 
to  November  29  give  a  total  of  casual- 
ties for  the  war  as  6,527  killed,  12,866 
w^ounded,  and  1.733  missing.  There  is 
a  pronounced  falling  off  in  the  casualties 
of  the  last  three  weeks  to  date. 

December  9. — Berlin  publishes  stories  of  a 


serious  and  wide-spread  revolt  against 
Italian  rule  in  Tripoli,  in  which,  at 
Kasasyrt,  the  Italians  are  utterly 
routed  with,  losses  of  6,000  of  their 
number. 

December  10. — The  positions  along  the 
whole  line  in  Russia  remain  unchanged. 
It  is  rumored  that  Lemberg,  Galicia,  is 
evacuated  by  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
forces  on  account  of  an  outbreak 
of  scurvy  that  has  assumed  alarming 
proportions. 

An  Austrian  seaplane  squadron  bom- 
bards Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy,  with  considerable  effect,  asserts 
Vienna. 

December  11. — At  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  set  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  for 
voluntary  British  enlistments  it  is 
estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
available  men  are  enrolled. 
Amsterdam  declares  that  the  Berlin 
Post,  leading  conservative  newspaper, 
has  been  suspended  for  publishing  an 
article  hostile  to  any  form  of  peace  that 
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FOR  WINTER  TOURS 
IN  SUMMER  CLIMES 


♦Cuba 


CONSULT 
A  Winter  Paradise^^— 


A    beautifully    illustrated    64-page    booklet 
sent   on   receipt    of    3c   in    postage   stamps. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 


THE  BVREAU 
of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Tropical  lands  of  beauty,  romance  and 
opportunity  invite  you 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


NVINTER 
TOURS 


Send  for  Illiis- 
1916.  iueludiug 


Sailings  in  Jan.,  Fob.  and  Marrli. 
Iral«'d  Annt.unceinent  of  jilans  £■■ 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
Address  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 

West  Indies  Cruises 

Send  for  Itinerary 

COLLVER   &   MILLER.  CLEVELAND 


WEST  INDIES— FLORIDA 

A  delightful  tour  leaves  in  February.     Mucli 
automobile  travel.    Unique,  luxurious  hotels. 

THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 
149  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON 


SOUTH   AMERICA 

Feb.  5. — Sail  from  New  York  for 
complete  tour,  under  direction  of 
noted  linguist,  traveler  and  author. 

For  particulars,  address; 
WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Joaniil  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It'i  the  Gncst  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
lhi»  voyagr  around  tropical  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  bnchantment.' 


.^94 


50  »nd 

up 


16  Days 
All  Expense 

To  and  Around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
■topping  at  principal  Portland  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  10,000  ton  Amcncan- 
buill  t|ram5hipf,  eiprcially  dcsignrtl  foftrop. 
ical  lervicr.  Broad  dcclc>,  comfortaLlr  slate- 
rooms,  some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Wnte  for  interesting  booklet. 

Cruiiing  Drpartmenl 

PORTO   RICO   LINE 

General  Office.     IIBroadwar.     N^w  York 

I'-   nnv    nilr.n.l    t,.  1,.  1  ofll-. 
IT  mitli'Ti/r-l  l..urMt  il.:«'m*v. 


TOUR     THE    TROPICS 

with   the 


TICKETS!        fflm  TOURS 


SOUTH  I'crsoi),illy  conducted  tours 
AMEIRICA  to  the  Continent  of  Peace 
.ind  of  Opjmtiunity.  Sailinf;  in  February. 
WE^T  r'r-.in.illv  conducted  tours  to 
INDIES  1  "niKn  I.inds  near  M  home. 
L  r\iises  of  2<>  to  (>o  d.iy»  under  the  Amer- 
ic.in  Flag;.  .Sailinf^s  in  January,  February 
.in  I  March 

ASK  OR  Special  booklets  and  full 
WRITE  FOR  information  about  these 
tours  or  any  travel  routes  at  any  Ameri- 
'  an  Exprcs.":  principal  ticket  office. 

r.5  H'dwBi .  N.  t  ..  t  hl^arn.  Ho»t«n.  ^Bn  Kran*-!**^ 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


RAYMOND  -  WMITCDMB 


CRUISES 

To  We«t    Indies,  Panama 
and  Central  America 

I.iixurious  24-day  Cruises,  includinR  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Caribbean  a»i(Aoa/ 
change  of  steamer. 

The     Only    Cruises     This     Winter 
Including  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Splpi\(lid,  Pixci.illy  chartered  steamships, 
under  the  .American  Hag. 

Jan.  29,  Feb.   12  and  Mar.   11 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

.Semi-private,  luxurious  lours,  Jan.  2h, 
Feb.  5  and  28. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Small  parties.  includinR  the  Philippines, 
leb.  8,  .Mar.  4  and  2.5. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable  Tours  Every  Week 

Send  Uir  Ixuiklel  desired 

Raymond  &  Whilcomb    Company 

Depl.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 


N.W  Yc.rk       n.ila 


Cl.i.-a,:., 


San  Fraiicisco 


SOUTH     AMERICA 

Iwoi-irstt  la*-*  lours,  Id)    2.  i'>K),  and 

Feb.  Id.  1016      J1350  und  $990. 

Send  fnr  liooktet.        17  Temple  PI  ,  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  ft  WHITCOMB  CO..  Acents 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


it«  U'U- 
Ezcellent 


IfA^/AfyA       I'ucinating  in 
MMrKU  r^\.-%t%.     ir.ard  life.     E 

Ji  .1.1.:   if.-.<l  i;..|f  (-•iiinw>ii. 

BAHAMAS  :t™'i^''n::r.;"^.:i' 

IVfrVIPA     Inrluding  Profrew).  Vera 
lVAL.y^AV/\/    Irui  and  Tampio.. 

Writf  f'T  l>^tl,l'  t.-,  t;ivtrn:<-omplpto  infnniiation. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW   TOSK  and   C17BA   MAIL  8.  8.  CO. 

(;cnrr.il  Officet.  Pier  14.  E.R.,  New  York 


Cla55i  ried    Coin  inns 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Uncierwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  niaiuifac- 
tiireis'  prices,  $1.5.00  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
payment.^  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TV  P  i:\Vk  ITER  E.MPORIUM  (Estab. 
I5U2),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MANUFACTVRING    AGENTS 

We  can  sell  your  products  in  Eastern  States. 
We  have  established  offices,  sales  and  adver- 
tising force  (present  sales  $200,000  annually) 
and  want  another  live,  high-grade  line. 

Box  F.  H.,  care  of  Literary  Digest. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

Ideas  Wanted— Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
pitents  procured  through  me;  three  books  with 
list  of  hundred  inventions  wanted  sent  free; 
I  helpyou  market  your  invention;  advice  free. 
R.B.Owen.  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

INVENTIONS- Paten  ting  and  Promoting. 
A  book  conuining  practical  advice  and  direc- 
tions fur  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Book, 
suggestions  and  advice  free.  Lancaster  and 
Ailwine,  211  Ouray  lildg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DVPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34.000  Users.  Standardfor  15  Years.  Booklet 
free.  .Sole  Mfrs,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


KENNELS 


FORTIFY  YOUR  HOME  AND  PROTEQ  YOUR  FAMILY 

When  your  loved  ones  are  alone  and  you  are 
far  away,  is  your  mind  at  ease  when  you  know 
of  the  dangers  tliat  luik  around  them  ?  Buy 
a  German  Police  Dog  who  will  watch  them 
every  moment. of  your  absence  and  protect 
them  with  his  life.  The  German  Police  Dog  is 
almost  human  in  intelligence,  kind  and  gentle 
to  those  at  liome  but  a  bulwark  to  evil-doers.  I 
My  dogs  are  now  doing  pohce  duty  for  many 
of  our  aristocratic  families,  protecting  their 
homes  nightly.  Trained  specimens  and  pup- 
pies for  sale.  SABO  KENNELS,  Breeders,  1 
Imponers  and  Trainers  of  German  Shepherds 
for  Police  Service.  Box  A,  Lynbrook.  L.  I.        I 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— .An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  States  from  the  green  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  orange  groves  and  mid-winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  Florida.  Choice  locations  (or  fruit,  truck, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  ol  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
days  affords  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  .Ask:  J.  .A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial .Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2.  Norfolk.  Va. 


FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA  $15.00  an  acre  and 
up.  Easy  payments.  Mild  climate — no  long 
cold  or  hot  spells.  Social  Life;  Fertile  Soil; 
Gcxxl  Markets;  High  Prices.  On  railroad; 
convenient  to  trains.  Write  for  free  maga- 
zine and  other  information.  F.  H.  LaBaume. 
.Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Room 
301,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


MONKY-3IAKING  FARMS  through- 
out 15  Eastern  States;  1  acre  to  1.000  acres. 
S15  per  acre  up:  several  with  livestock,  tools, 
and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  big  illus- 
trated catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Dept.  14,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


COUNTRY   HOME;    new  six  room  bunga- 
low; two  baths;  city  water;  furnace  and  fire- 
places.   Paved   road;   electric  cars  and  light. 
F.  G.  BARBER, 
R.  R.  No.  5,  AshevUle,  N.  C. 


RITV       COMMERCIAL 
"*-'  'REAL      ESTATE 

in  the  city  with  a  brilliant  future. 

E.  PemnG^'r^wrstl  NewOrleans 


"VT'OU    can    advertise    effectively   in    our 
^    Classified  Columns. 

Circnlation  42S.000.  Rate  $1.50  per  line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 
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,WIIIMT©M 


1529 


An  Intimately 
Private  Car 


Two  Sizes 
33  H.  P. 

Five  Passenger     . 
Seven  Passenger 


$2285 
$2335 


48  H.  P. 

Open  body,  any  style,  $3500 

Complete  specifications 
upon  request. 


TTOR  those  men  and  women  whose  taste 
^  always  demands  the  genuinely  good 
things  of  life,  The  Winton  Company  has  cre- 
ated /w<?  new  7?iodels  —  both  of  marked  distinc- 
tion and  exceptional  charm.  sff^The  constantly 
increasing  patronage  of  America's  best- 
informed  buyers  has  kept  us  free  from  any 
temptation  either  to  cut  price  and  quality,  or 
to  market  a  risky  experiment.  ^^  These  new 
models,  consequently,  are  of  2i  proved  superior 
character,  assuring  owners  of  freedom  from 
worry  and  chagrin,  se?  Coupled  with  this  peace 
of  mind,  the  Winton  Six  owner  commands  a 
thoroly  masterful  car,  capable  of  every  per- 
formance, without  exception,  that  critical 
users  demand  or  desire.  «»  Also,  because  our 
patrons  require  beautiful  and  distinctive  cars, 
we  continue  to  give  each  purchaser  precisely 
those  colors  that  most  appeal  to  his  individual 
taste.  3er^  Hence  your  Winton  Six  will  be,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  a  private  car^  an  intimately 
personal  possession. 


The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland 


1.330 
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Eoplt  ycit  Hock — Yelloustone  National  Park 

SEE 

Yellowstone 
National  Park 

NEXT  SUMMER 

Plan  now  to  visit  Nature's  Greatest 
Wonderland 

Co  Northern  Pacific 

Through  Gardiner  Gateway 

The  original,  scenic  and  only  northern 
entrance. 

Travel  the  Scenic  Highway  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  through  the  picturesque 
and  productive  Northwest  crossing  three 
ranges  of  mountains  to  Spokane,  Rainier 
National  Park  and  North  Pacific  Coast 
cities. 

Connections  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland 
with  steamship  lines,  Shasta  Rail  Route  at 
Portland  and  Great  Northern  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  for  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu. 

Send  for  complete  set  o(  travel  literature 

and  let  us  assist  you  in  planning  your 
1916  vacation. 

A.  M.  CLELAND 
General  Passenger  Agent 

573  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


SEE  AMERICA 


.:iHi  kill<l^  lion  l'u//lt■^.      2  sample 
lc;i(lci>  witli  f;italofj  only  10  cents. 

WKSTKKN  PUZZIK  \V<)RKS  CO. 

*><     I'^iiil  Minncsotn 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

/orrho 

THERMOMETER 

BOOK 


THE  STERLING  HARK 
OF  QUALITY  IN 
THERNONETERS 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
There'*  a>S«iMorXt>ilprTlKnnunNiCT  inr  Every  Purpor 


should   not   include   German  retention 
of  all  conquered  territory. 

December  14. — Gorizia  is  still  under  bom- 
bardment by  the  Italian  forces.  Else- 
where the  Isonzo  front  is  reported  as 
inactive 

General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  is 
ai)pointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
British  East  Africa. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  England 
holds  4.5,749  prisoners  of  Avar,  of  whom 
32,274  are  civilians,  and  13,47.3  are 
na\al  and  military  men. 

DecembtT  1.3. — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  France 
and  Belgium  in  place  of  Sir  John  French, 
who  becomes  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  armies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
is  created  Viscount  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

Decemlier  9. — A  labor  organization  num- 
bering 2,000,000  members,  the  largest 
in  the  country's  history,  is  formed  in 
England  for  offensive  and  defensive 
action  in  matters  respecting  wages  and 
conditions  of  work. 

December  11. — Yuan  Shi  Kai,  President  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  accepts  the 
throne  of  China,  tendered  him  by  the 
Council  of  State  as  the  result  of  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  a  change  of 
government. 

December  13.  —  Melbourne,  Australia, 
cables  that  drought  in  Santa  Cruz  and 
the  Solomon  Islands  kills  over  4,000 
nati\-es,  causing  the  depopulation  of 
whole  villages. 

DOMESTIC 

December  9. — The  French  cruiser  Descartes 
halts  the  Porto  Rico  liner  Coamo  a  few 
miles  off  San  .luan  and  takes  off  four 
firemen  of  Teutonic  nationality.  A 
German  chief  steward  also  is  taken 
by  the  same  war-ship  from  the  Porto 
Rico  liner  Carolina. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  concentrates  on  an  analysis  of 
]ilans  for  a  bigger  ^Vrmy  and,  among 
other  specifications,  asks  for  500,000 
men. 

December  10. — The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  liner  San  Juan  is  stopt  by  the 
French  cruiser  Drsrarlcs  and  two  second- 
class  passengers  an;  taken  off.  The 
prisoners  are  Germans,  residents  of 
New  Orleans. 

Captains  Karl  Boy-Ed  and  Franz  von 
Paix'ii  are  recalled  officially  by  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  and  are  granted  unconditional 
safe-conducts  by  the  Allied  Governments. 

December  12. — Count  von  Bernstorff,  in 
his  Government's  behalf,  announces 
that  Germany  disavows  all  connection 
with  Capl.  Franz  von  Rintelen  who, 
now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  is  charged 
with  coming  to  this  country  to  incite 
strikes  in  munition-factories,  and  is 
said  to  have  financed  the  organization 
known  as  "Labor's  National  Peace 
Council." 

The  annual  rejiort  of  Secretary  Daniels 
estimates  the  "five-year"  naval  program 
recommended  by  the  President  to 
Congress  will  cost  $.")02,4<S2,214.  He 
recommends,  among  other  things,  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  officer  Hst, 
an  extension  of  the  naval  reserve,  in- 
creased naval  militia  appropriations, 
an  adequate  (§5,000,000)  scientific 
laboratory  for  naval  research  boards, 
and  minor  imi)ro\ements. 

December  13. — Baron  George  Wilhelm 
von  Brincken,  attache  of  the  German 
consulate  at   San   Francisco,   and   two 


employees  are  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  on  a  charge  of  hindering  and  at- 
tempting to  destroy  interstate  and 
national  commerce,  and  a  second  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  incite  arson, 
assassination,  and  murder, 

December  14. — The  American  International 
Corporation,  the  new  .?50,000,000  for- 
eign-trade organization,  purchases  from 
the  Pacific  ^Slail  Company,  now  under- 
going liquidation,  seven  of  its  steamers 
for  use  in  trading  between  our  west 
coast  and  South  America. 

Three  Germans  and  an  Austrian  are 
caught  on  the  army  transport  Sheridan 
at  San  Francisco  disguised  as  American 
soldiers.  Four  members  of  the  crew 
are  arrested  for  conspiracy. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  H.  T.."  Uniontown,  Ala. — "(1)  What  is 
the  derivation  of  the  word  church?  I  am  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  derivation  from  the  Greek. 
That  does  not  satisfy  me  either  philologically  or 
.scientifically.  To  me  it  seems  conclusive  against 
such  a  derivation  that  none  of  the  Latins  used 
the  word.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  word 
must  be  Teutonic.  I  have  seen  a  suggestion  of  its 
derivation  from  'Clachna.'  (2)  Also,  give  me  the 
word  for  priest  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  German.  What 
I  wish  to  know  is  what  Hengist  and  Horsa  used 
in  place  of  HiereiLs;  what  was  called  the  priest 
of  Thor  or  Odin." 

(1)  The  New  Standard  Dictioxary  gives  the 
etymology  as  follows:  From  Anglo-Saxon  circc, 
from  Gret>k  ki/riaknn.  from  kyriakos.  of  the  Lord, 
from  kyrios,  lord,  from  kyros,  might.  Tliis  is  the 
etymology  recognized  by  practically  all  scholars, 
and  the  Lexicogr.\pher  can  see  no  valid  reason 
for  departing  from  it.  The  derivation  from 
clachna  is  not  accepted  historically  or  phonetically. 
The  word  is,  as  you  say,  common  to  a  number  of 
Teutonic  languages,  as  the  Dutch  kerk.  Danish 
kirke,  Swedish  kyrka.  German  kirche,  etc.,  but  all 
these  are  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
kyriakon.  (2)  As  to  priest,  the  Old  High  German 
and  Old  Saxon  terms  for  priest  were  ewart  and 
csago.  literally,  "keeper  or  guardian  of  the  law" 
and  "  proclaimer  of  laws  "  There  is  also  an  Old 
High  German  word  icizzago,  literally,  "knowing 
me,"  meaning  a  priest  or  magician.  Probablj  the 
priests  of  Thor  or  Odin  were  laiown  by  one  of 
these  names  to  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

"L.  E.  R.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.—  "  Kindly  decide  the 
following:  'A'  bought  one  fly  for  fishing.  'B,' 
having  knowledge  of  this  purchase,  tells  'A' 
that  he  ("A")  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  any 
flies.  'A'  replies  that  he  has,  and  produces  the 
one  fly,  but  'B'  contends  that  'A'  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  flies  imless  he  has  got  more 
than  one.     Who  is  right?" 

The  point  raised  depends  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word  any.  Etymologically  any  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  xnig.  wliich  means  "one."  As  in 
common  use  to-day  the  word  means,  "one  or 
some  (indeftnitely) ;  one  or  more  persons,  things, 
or  portions  (indefinitely)."  Therefore,  "A," 
having  purchased  one  fly,  wins. 

"L.  E.  Y.,"  Sharon,  Pa. — "In  criticizing  a 
letter  recently,  exception  was  taken  to  the  phrase, 
'When  you  was  at  our  office.'  Is  this  incorrect? 
If  so,  why?" 

It  is  incorrect,  because  a  finite  verb  must 
agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  ninnlier,  and 
dot's  so  when  a  verb  in  the  singular  is  used  to 
agree  with  a  singular  subject,  or  when  a  plural 
is  used  to  agree  with  a  plural  subject.  "You" 
is  a  personal  pronoun,  second  person  plural,  and 
"was"  is  the  first  or  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  verb  to  be.  You  is  now  used  instead  of 
"Thou"  in  addressing  a  single  person,  and 
originally,  as  the  pronoiyten  revcrcntix  was  ad- 
dressed to  kings.  You  as  a  singular  in  "you  was" 
attained  wide  use,  even  Uterary,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  it  is  now  illiterate,  and  you  is  used 
with  the  plural  construction  in  direct  address; 
as  "you  area  man  indeed":  "are  you  all  there?" 
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WHEN  you  feel  your  car  skid — that  feeling  of  utter  helpless- 
ness with  its  attendant  fear  of  disastrous  consequences  —  it 
will  be  too  late  to  do  anything,  except  pray.    No  amount  of 
human  skill  will  then  avert  a  crash  against  the  curb,  a  nearby 
vehicle,  or,  worse  yet,  the  innocent  bystander. 

But  you  don't  have  to  suffer  that  terrible  "feeling  of  utter  helplessness". 
Appreciate  now  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the  dependable  preventative  — 
And- Skid  Chains  on  all  four  tires. 


Weed 


Anti-Skid 


Chains 


The  Only  Real  Safeguard  Against  Skidding 


"Safety  First**  means  taking 
precautions  rather  than  depending 
entirely  on  skillful  driving,  and  ex- 
perience teaches  that  W^eed  Chains 
are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
expert  as  well  as  for  the  novice. 

Procrastination  is  answer- 
able for  most  of  the  skidding 
accidents.  W^hen  a  motorist  is 
afflicted  with  this  disease  he 
usually  says:  "I'll  wait  until  'to- 
morrow' before  buying  Weed 
Chains";  or  if  his  car's  equipment 

American  Chain  Co.  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Tire  Chains  especially  constructed   for  Single  and  Dual  ■•' 

Solid  Truck    Tires     Motorcycle  Tire  Chains,  Dobbins  Blow-Out   Chains,    etc. 

Manufactured  for  Canada  by  DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  Canada. 


includes  Chains,  he  doesn't  think  of 
using  them  until  he  "feels  a  skid", 
and  then,  as  we  said  before,  it's  too 
late  to  do  anything,  except  pray. 
Don't  suffer  that  agonizing  antici- 
pation of  "feeling  a  skid"  with  its 
attendant  fear  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Enjoy  that  "safe  feel- 
ing*'. Take  the  necessary 
"stitch  in  time"  — put  Weed 
Chains  on  all  four  tires 
at  the  first  indication  of 
slippery  going. 
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Study  this  dissected 

tire. 
Note    the  sturdy    tread, 
the   special  binder   strip, 
the   thick    resilient    cushion, 
the  multiple  plies  of  Sea  Island 

cotton  duck. 


All  that  the  finest  materials,  the 
^  ^  most  modern  construction  faciL 
ities  and  practice  can  contribute  to 
your  comfort,  the  saving  of  car  repair 
bills,  reduction  of  power  cost,  and 
the  assurance  of  mileage  go  into 
QUAKl^R    FIRES. 

Then,  we  add  our  secret  and  exclusive 
process  of  tcmf^erin^  the  rubber — a  factor 
tliat  ^ives  hixurious  comfort,  reduces  up- 
keep to  tlie  niininunn,  insures  tlie  utiHza- 


tion  of  every  unit  of  tractive  power   and 
secures  the  maximum  mileage. 

You  cannot  get  more  in  tires  than  you 
can  get  in  QUAKERS.  Users  tell  us  that 
they  never  before  got  so  much  for  their 
money.  Invest  in  a  QUAKER  now — try  it 
out  under  the  severe  conditions  caused  by 
icy  streets  and  frozen  roads;  3^ou  will  then 
be  convinced  that  QUAKER  TIRES  are 
"MILES  CHEAPER." 

There's  a  QUAKER  Dealer  near  you. 
Look  him  up  or  write  direct  to  our  Factory- 
Qrder  Qffice. 


QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 


Factory     and 
Home  Office 


CHICAGO 
182  \Ve8t  L.ake  Street 


\, 


PITTSBURGH 
211   Wood  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK 
207  Fulton  Street 


I 
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